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PREFACE 


The  present  work,  the  Large-type  Concise  English  Dictionary,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
Annandale's  Concise  English  Dictionary  re-set  in  larger  type.  In  carrying  out  the  re-setting 
the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  include  in  the  body  of  the  book  those  words  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  Supplement  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  other  words  of  recent 
occurrence.  The  Appendices,  a  most  valuable  and  useful  feature — Forms  of  Address, 
Alphabetical  List  of  English  Writers,  Noted  Names  in  Fiction,  &c. — have  been  revised  and 
supplemented.  Also  a  new  Supplement  has  been  provided,  mostly  of  scientific  terms  of 
more  or  less  recent  introduction  and  of  expansions  of  definitions  already  given  in  the  body 
of  the  book. 

All  the  original  characteristic  features  of  the  Concise  Dictionary  have  been  preserved. 
These  are  explained  in  Dr.  Annandale's  Preface  to  the  original  work,  here  condensed  as 
follows : 

The  name  of  Concise  Dictionary  has  been  adopted  for  this  work  in  order  to  express 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  compiled  on  the  principle  of  compressing  a  great  quantity  of 
matter  into  very  moderate  compass.  Conciseness,  however,  is  merely  relative,  and  this 
dictionary,  though  its  bulk  is  small,  will  be  found  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  information 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  mere  size.  In  particular,  words  and  terms  connected 
with  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  with  all  the  common  topics  of  the  time,  are 
explained  with  some  fullness,  this  being  the  sort  of  information  for  which  the  majority 
of  readers  most  commonly  consult  a  dictionary.  The  vocabulary  also  is  very  ample, 
the  definitions  precise  and  clear,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  book,  it  is  believed,  will  form  a 
handy  and  trustworthy  work  of  reference  for  all  who  are  content — or  have  to  content 
themselves — with  a  dictionary  of  moderate  compass  and  moderate  price. 

Obsolete  words  and  meanings  when  considered  to  be  of  importance  are  given;  more 
especially  when  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible,  in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  other 
eminent  writers.  The  words  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  of  this  dictionary, 
however,  mainly  belong  to  modern  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  comprise  many  of  quite 
recent  origin. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  on  the  principle  of  conciseness  and  to  condense  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  the  method  of  grouping  certain  words  together  in  one  para- 
graph, instead  of  giving  each  a  separate  paragraph  to  itself,  has  been  adopted.  Only  such 
words  as  are  closely  connected  in  origin,  form,  and  meaning  are  thus  grouped — the  group 
very  often  consisting  of  a  primary  word  followed  by  a  number  of  derivatives,  compounds 
also  being  grouped  under  the  word  that  forms  their  first  element.     Besides  economizing 
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space,  this  plan  often  shows  the  meaning  of  the  words  grouped  more  satisfactorily  than 
could  be  done  if  each  were  explained  by  itself.  As  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  the  principle  of  grouping  should  be  carried,  or  where  to  set  the  limits  of  a  group,  no 
hard  and  fast  line  has  been  drawn,  convenience  and  facility  of  reference  being  generally 
allowed  bo  decide  the  matter.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible;  but  when  a  word  is  shifted  to  any  great  extent  from  its  natural  alphabetical 
position  a  cross  reference  is  given  from  this  position  to  the  leading  word  under  which  it 
may  be  found.  Hence  no  intelligent  reader  need  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  word 
he  wants. 

There  being  many  words  and  terms  that  require  what  may  be  called  the  encyclopedic 
mode  of  treatment  for  their  full  elucidation,  that  method  has  been  adopted  where  it  can  be 
advantageously  employed.  In  explaining  such  terms  it  has  been  a  special  aim  to  avoid 
undue  technicality  and  to  employ  scientific  terminology  no  further  than  is  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  accuracy. 

To  make  clear  the  different  meanings  or  shades  of  meaning  with  which  words  are  used 
in  literature  is  often  extremely  difficult  without  the  aid  of  examples  or  quotations.  Accord- 
ingly brief  examples  or  typical  phrases  are  often  introduced  in  the  definitions  of  this 
dictionary  for  the  sake  of  precision. 

In  order  to  save  space  the  more  unimportant  abstract  nouns  ending  in  -ness,  and 
adverbs  ending  in  -ly,  have  often  been  left  without  a  definition,  their  meaning  being  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  definition  of  the  word  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Throughout  the  book  will  be  found  a  considerable  number  of  notes  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  and  usage  of  synonyms.  See,  for  examples,  Abridgment,  Accuse,  Acquire, 
Action.  The  grammatical  construction  of  words  is  frequently  indicated  also;  as  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  verbs  are  followed  by  from,  on,  to,  with,  &c. ;  when  they  are  followed 
by  reflexive  pronouns,  and  the  like. 

Many  words  being  used  with  a  special  force  or  meaning  in  certain  phrases  that  require 
to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  include  and  explain  a  large  number 
of  these  phrases  or  verbal  aggregates  under  the  main  word  with  which  they  are  respectively 
connected.  The  phrases  referred  to  are  such  as  to  bring  about,  to  come  about,  to  come  to 
pass,  to  set  on  foot,  to  stand  fire,  to  take  place,  &c,  &c.  So  also  a  large  number  of  such  com- 
pound terms  (apart  from  compound  words)  as  accommodation  bill,  accommodation  ladder, 
account  current,  &c,  have  been  included  and  explained,  since  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  individual  words  of  which  they  consist. 

On  the  etymological  department  of  the  work  such  an  amount  of  care  and  pains  has 
been  bestowed  as  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  The  etymologies  are 
necessarily  brief,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  full  and  clear  for  the  needs 
of  most  inquirers.  In  drawing  them  up  the  principal  recent  works  treating  of  or  throwing 
light  on  the  etymology  of  English  words  have  been  consulted,  and  special  recognition  of 
assistance  must  be  made  to  Ed.  Muller's  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  englischen  Sprache, 
to  Professor  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of .  the  English  Language  and  his  Concise 
Etymological  Dictionary,  and  to  Kluge's  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  of  the  etymologies  other  connected  English  words  are 
mentioned  in  addition  to  the  one  whose  origin  is  being  dealt  with,  or  a  direct  reference 
given  to  some  other  word  or  words  akin  in  origin.  By  turning  up  the  various  words 
thus   connected  any  one  who  cares   to  do  so  may  obtain  a  better   knowledge  of   their 
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respective  origins  »nd  of  their  bearing  etymologically  to  one  another.  The  bint  on 
etymology  and  the  lists  of  prefixei  and  suffixes  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  will  also  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  derivation  of  words. 

The  method  adopted  for  exhibiting  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  simple, 

and  will  indeed  be  understood  at  a  glance,  the  key  words  for  the  different  sounds  being 
shown  at  the  foot  of  every  page.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  show  the  pro- 
nunciation of  compound  words  when  both  their  elements  are  pronounced  independently 
and  neither  of  them  receives  special  emphasis. 
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The  English  language  is  one  of  a  group  of  closely  allied 
languages  which  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  tongues.  The  other  languages  of  the 
group,  some  of  which  are  more  closely  connected  with  English 
than  the  rest,  are  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Icelandic  or  Old 
Norse,  Swedish,  and  Gothic;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  of 
less  importance  and  having  more  the  character  of  dialects, 
Norwegian,  Frisian,  the  Plattdeutsch  or  Low  German  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  Flemish,  which  differs  little  from 
Dutch.  The  evidence  that  all  these  languages  are  closely 
akin  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  number  of  words  that  they 
possess  in  common,  in  the  similarity  of  their  structure,  their 
inflections,  their  manner  of  compounding  words — in  short,  in 
their  family  likeness.  This  likeness  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  these  languages  are  all  descended  from 
one  common  language,  the  primitive  Teutonic,  which  must 
have  been  spoken  at  a  remote  period  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Teutonic  peoples,  there  being  then  only  one  Teutonic 
people  as  well  as  one  Teutonic  tongue.  In  their  earliest  form, 
therefore,  and  when  they  began  to  be  differentiated,  these 
languages  must  have  had  the  character  of  mere  dialects,  and 
it  is  only  in  so  far  as  each  has  had  a  history  and  literature  of 
its  own  that  they  have  attained  the  rank  of  independent  lan- 
guages. The  rise  of  dialects  is  a  well-known  phenomenon, 
taking  its  origin  in  the  perpetual  change  to  which  all  lan- 
guages are  subject.  A  language  that  comes  to  be  spoken  over 
a  considerable  area  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
— more  especially  when  not  yet  to  some  extent  fixed  by  writ- 
ing and  literature — is  sure  to  develop  dialects,  and  each  of 
these  may  in  course  of  time  become  unintelligible  to  the  per- 
sons using  the  others,  if  the  respective  speakers  have  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  being  separated  by  mountain 
ranges,  arms  of  the  sea,  or  merely  by  distance.  In  this  way 
is  the  existence  of  the  different  Teutonic  tongues  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  A  similar  instance  of  several  languages  arising 
from  one  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  all  of  which  are  descended  from  the  Latin.  Of 
the  common  origin  of  these  we  have,  of  course,  direct  and 
abundant  evidence. 

The  Teutonic  tongues  are  often  divided  into  three  sections, 
based  on  closeness  of  relationship :  the  High  German,  of  which 
the  modern  classical  German  is  the  representative ;  the  Low 
German,  including  English,  Dutch,  Frisian,  and  Gothic;  and 
the  Scandinavian,  including  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic. 
Another  division  is  into:  East  Germanic,  which  includes  only 
the  Gothic;  North  Germanic,  which  includes  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Icelandic;  and  West  Germanic,  which  includes  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  German.  Some  authorities  again  make  only 
two  divisions:  East  Germanic,  including  Gothic  and  Scandi- 
navian; and  West  Germanic,  including  the  others. 

The  Gothic  language  presents  us  with  the  earliest  specimens 
of  any  Teutonic  speech  that  we  possess.  This  tongue,  which 
has  long  been  extinct,  is  known  to  us  almost  solely  from 
fragments  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas  or  Wulfilas,  about  A.D.  360.  These  remains,  scanty  as 
they  are,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  of 
Teutonic  philology.  Next  to  Gothic  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
literary  remains  comes  English.    The  earliest  form  of  Eng- 


lish, say  English  as  used  up  to  A.D.  1100,  is  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon,  though  many  now  call  it  Old  English.  In 
this  dictionary  Old  English  is  applied  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
language  than  what  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  yet 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  really  Old 
English,  and  that  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  life  of  the 
English  language  since  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  Anglo-Saxon,  however,  is  very 
different  from  modern  English.  It  possesses  many  inflections 
long  since  lost  and  many  words  long  since  gone  out  of  use, 
and,  indeed,  has  to  be  studied  by  a  modern  Englishman  as  if 
it  were  a  foreign  tongue.  Old  Saxon  is  the  name  given  to 
the  form  of  speech  anciently  in  use  among  the  Continental 
Saxons  and  preserved  in  a  poem  on  our  Saviour  belonging  to 
the  ninth  century. 

The  Teutonic  tongues,  with  the  primitive  or  parent  Teu- 
tonic from  which  they  are  descended,  have  been  proved  by 
the  investigations  of  philologists  to  belong  to  a  wider  group 
or  family  of  tongues,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Aryan,  Indo-European,  or  (especially  in  Germany)  Indo- 
Germanic  family.  The  chief  members  of  this  family  are  the 
Teutonic,  Slavonic  (Polish,  Russian,  Bohemian),  Lithuanian, 
Celtic  (Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic,  &c),  Latin  (or  Italic),  Greek  (or 
Hellenic),  Armenian,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit.  Just  as  the 
Teutonic  tongues  are  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  one 
parent  Teutonic  tongue,  so  this  parent  Teutonic  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Aryan  family  are  all  believed  to  be 
descended  from  one  primitive  language,  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  parent-speech.  The  people  who  spoke  this  primeval 
Aryan  language,  the  ancestors  (linguistically  at  least)  of  the 
Aryan  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  believed  by  many  to 
have  had  their  seat  in  Central  Asia  to  the  eastward  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This,  however,  is 
very  problematical,  and  some  philologists  see  reason  to  think 
that  Europe  may  rather  have  been  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryan  race. 

How  remote  the  period  may  have  been  when  the  ancestors 
of  the  Teutons,  the  Celts,  the  Slavs,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Persians,  and  Hindus  were  living  together  and  speaking  a 
common  language  is  uncertain.  Yet  the  general  character  of 
their  language  is  approximately  known,  and  philologists  tell 
us  with  some  confidence  what  consonant  and  what  vowel 
sounds  the  Aryan  parent-speech  must  have  possessed,  what 
were  the  forms  of  its  inflections,  and  what,  at  the  least,  must 
have  been  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary,  judging  from  the  words 
that  can  still  be  traced  as  forming  a  common  possession  of 
the  sister  tongues  of  the  family.  In  investigating  and  deciding 
on  matters  of  this  kind,  however,  hypothesis  must  always 
play  a  great  part,  and  thus  what  has  been  accepted  for  fact  at 
one  time  has  been  discarded  as  baseless  at  another.  Hence  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  so-called  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  roots  that  modern  philologists  have  established  to 
account  for  the  various  words  and  forms  in  the  Aryan  tongues 
may  have  to  be  abandoned  as  a  result  of  further  investiga- 
tions. Such  roots  have  at  best  but  a  shadowy  existence,  since 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as  mere  abstractions,  having  no  life 
apart  from  the  words  in  which  they  are  presumed  to  exist. 

The  Aryan  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  are  entitled  to 
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claim  the  first  rank  among  the  languages  of  the  glohe,  both 
for  richness,  harmony,  and  variety,  and  more  especially  as 
embodying  a  series  of  literatures  to  which  no  other  family  of 
tongues  can  show  a  parallel.  Next  in  Importance  come  the 
Semitic  tongues— Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc.  These, 
like  the  Aryan  tongues,  form  a  well-marked  family,  one  not- 
able peculiarity  of  which  Is  the  possession  of  'triliteral*  roots, 
or  roots  of  which  three  consonants  form  the  basis  and  give 
the  general  meaning,  while  inflection  or  modification  of 
meaning  is  indicated  by  internal  vowel-change.  Thus  the 
vowels  play  a  subordinate  part  to  the  consonants,  and  do  not, 
as  in  the  Aryan  tongues,  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms. 
Other  important  linguistic  families  are  the  Hamitic,  which 
includes  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic;  the  Turanian 
or  Ural-Altaic,  which  includes  Turkish,  Finnish,  Hungarian, 
Mongolian,  <fcc. ;  and  the  Monosyllabicov  South-Eastern  Asiatic, 
which  includes  Chinese,  Siamese,  &c.  All  these  families  form 
groups,  so  far  as  is  known,  quite  separate  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  and  attempts  to  connect  any  two  of  them, 
as  Aryan  and  Semitic  for  instance,  have  met  with  no  success. 
Formerly  etymologists  had  no  hesitation  in  deriving  English 
words  from  Hebrew  roots,  but  this  was  in  the  days  when 
there  was  no  science  of  comparative  philology.  That  all 
languages  are  descendants  of  one  original  tongue,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  linguistic  science  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
The  exact  relationship  which  the  different  Aryan  languages 
bear  to  each  other  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  question 
is  not  yet  settled.  It  has  been  maintained,  for  instance,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  more  closely  akin  to  each  other  than  to 
any  other  languages  of  the  family.  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  insisted  that  Latin  is  more  nearly  akin  to  Celtic  than  to 
Greek.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
are  closely  akin.  The  following  scheme,  in  the  form  of  a 
genealogical  table,  exhibits  the  most  commonly  accepted 
theory  as  to  their  relationship : 


verbs,  the  adjectives  are  compared  after  the  native  model, 
and  the  whole  is  welded  together  by  the  indispensable  native 
particles  a,  an,  the,  of,  with,  to,  and,  &c. ,  and  by  verbs  and 
verbal  forms  that  are  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues. 

It  is  probably  the  fact  of  our  language  containing  so  many 
extraneous  elements,  combined  with  the  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon 
being  a  separate  language  from  English,  that  has  led  to  the 
popular  notion  that  all  English  words  are  'derived'  from 
some  foreign  source.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  are  too  many 
persons  who,  when  they  learn,  for  example,  that  the  German 
haus  means  the  same  as  English  house,  think  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  English  word  is  derived  from  the  German. 
But  this  word,  and  the  same  of  course  is  the  case  with  a 
great  many  others,  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  lan- 
guage (Anglo-Saxon);  and  the  reason  why  similar  forms  ap- 
pear in  the  German  and  the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  is 
because  they  all  have  these  slightly  varying  forms  as  a 
common  inheritance  from  the  primitive  Teutonic.  Even 
when  the  original  of  a  modern  English  word  cannot  be 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  is  not  necessarily  borrowed 
or  derived  from  any  other  language.  If  it  clearly  has 
Teutonic  relatives  its  absence  from  Anglo-Saxon  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  records;  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  words  were  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  literary  remains  of  the  period. 
The  same  must  be  the  case  also  in  regard  to  the  other  Teu- 
tonic tongues,  and  thus  the  history  of  some  of  our  common 
words  is  very  defective.  In  the  etymologies  of  this  dictionary 
the  Anglo-Saxon  original  of  any  English  word  is  always  given 
when  it  is  known,  and  the  form  the  word  assumes  in  the  other 
Teutonic  tongues  is  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  to 
show  how  widely  the  word  is  spread.  Sometimes  only  certain 
words  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  one  in  hand  are  all 
that  can  be  given. 


Aryan  Parent-Speech 


Asiatic 

I 


European 


Indian 
(Sanskrit). 


Iranian 
(Persian,  Zend). 


s.  European. 
I 


I 
N.  European. 


Greek  (Hellenic). 


Italo-Celtic. 

I 


Germanic  or 
Teutonic. 


Litu- 
Slavonic. 


Italic 
(Latin,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  &c). 


Celtic 

(Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic, 

Armoric  or  Breton). 


By  those  who  have  learned  something  vaguely  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  linguistic  importance  of  Sanskrit,  this  language 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  parent-speech  of  English  and 
other  European  tongues.  The  above  table  shows  how  errone- 
ous such  a  notion  is,  Sanskrit  being  only  a  collateral  relative. 

Though  English  is  a  Teutonic  language  it  has  admitted 
into  its  vocabulary  a  vast  number  of  non-Teutonic  words — 
more  especially  words  of  Latin  origin  that  have  passed 
through  the  French.  If  we  consider  merely  the  vocabulary, 
therefore,  English  may  be  said  to  be  a  composite  language. 
But  in  structure  it  is  entirely  Teutonic ;  in  its  grammar,  its 
inflections,  its  formative  elements,  <fec,  it  remains  true  to  its 
origin.  And  we  must  remember  that  the  Franco-Latin,  or 
foreign  portion  of  its  vocabulary,  has  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  the  Teutonic.  The  latter  is  indispensable,  the  former 
is  not.  Without  the  Teutonic  portion  of  our  vocabulary 
communication  is  impossible;  but  a  conversation  of  some 
length  could  be  carried  on,  or  a  composition  of  some  extent 
written,  without  the  use  of  a  single  Franco-Latin  word.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely  Teutonic,  and 
might  easily  be  made  wholly  so.  Even  when  the  language, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  made  up  to  the  largest  possible 
extent  of  non-Teutonic  elements,  these  are  still  forced  into 
the  Teutonic  mould;  the  verbs  are  conjugated  as  English 


The  Teutonic  portion  of  our  vocabulary  then  is  mainly 
of  native  origin  and  not  derived  from  any  foreign  source. 
Certain  Teutonic  words,  however,  we  must  admit  to  have 
been  borrowed  into  the  English  language.  These  are  chiefly 
Dutch  in  origin,  and  are  mostly  connected  with  maritime  or 
commercial  affairs.  A  large  number  of  distinctively  Scandi- 
navian words  also  exist  in  the  language,  but  most  of  these 
are  to  be  regarded  as  not,  strictly  speaking,  borrowed,  but  as 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Scandinavians  (Danes)  who 
settled  in  the  country  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
formed  an  important  element  of  the  population,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  districts. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  is  that  many  words  in  the 
different  Aryan  tongues  are  really  of  the  same  origin,  though 
superficially  they  may  appear  very  different,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  Grimm's  Law.  This  law,  which,  like  a 
natural  law,  is  simply  a  statement  of  observed  facts,  is  so 
named  from  the  great  German  philologist  who  first  definitely 
laid  it  down  as  the  result  of  observation  and  comparison  of 
the  relative  linguistic  phenomena.  It  concerns  the  so-called 
'  mute '  consonants  and  takes  effect  more  especially  when  these 
are  initial.  According  to  it,  in  words  and  roots  that  form  a 
common  possession  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  being  inherited  by 
them  from  the  parent-speech,  where  in  English  (more  especially 
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Anglo-Saxon)  ami  in  moat  of  the  Teutonic  tODfUM  W9  tin. I 
t,  </,  OF  th,  we  find  In  Latin,  Creek,  and  Sanskrit,  not  these 
letters,  but  respectively  (/  instead  of  t,  an  aspirated  sound 
instead  of  (/,  and  t  instead  of  th.  That  is,  an  KiiK'lisli  t  eorre 
ipondl  to  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  d,  as  is  seen  in  tam< 

oompared  with  L  domart,  (Jr.  dmmtutn,  skr.  dam.  to  tame; 

an  English  d  corresponds  to  Latin/,  Greek  th,  Sanskrit  dh,  as 
in  K.  doOT,  L.  fores,  Gr.  thyra,  Skr.  dvdra  (for  original 
d/iniia),  a  door,  an  English  th  corresponds  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit  /,  as  in  thin, oompafod  with  L.  tenuis,  Gr.  tanaos 
skr  tan u,  from  root  tan,  to  stretch.  If  we  next  take  the 
gutturals  we  find  that  English  k  (or  c  hard),  g,  h,  correspond 
respectively  in  the  above  languages  to  g,  h  {ch,  gh),  k,  as  is 
seen  in  B.  kin,  L.  genus,  Or.  genos,  Skr.  janas  (where  j  is  for 
original  </);  E.  goose  (modified  from  original  gans),  compared 
u  iili  1.  anser  (for  older  hanser),  Gr.  chen,  Skr.  hansa;  E.  head 
(A. Sax  heafod),  L.  caput,  Gr.  kephale,  Skr.  kapdla.  Similarly 
b  in  English  corresponds  to/  in  Latin,  ph.  in  Greek,  and  bh  in 
Sanskrit,  as  in  brother  =  L.  /rater,  Gr.  phrater,  Skr.  bhratri, 
a  brother;  /  in  English  to  p  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  as 
in  father  =  L.  pater,  Gr.  pater,  Skr.  pitri,  father.  German 
exhibits  certain  letter  changes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  is  placed,  in  any  full  statement  of  Grimm's  law,  apart 
from  the  other  Teutonic  tongues.  In  German,  for  instance, 
t takes  the  place  of  an  English  d,  as  in  G.  tag,  E.  day,  G.  teil, 
E.  deal ;  d  the  place  of  th,  as  in  G.  ding,  E.  thing,  G.  drei, 
E.  three,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  law  does  not  operate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influence  of  other  letters;  thus  the  s  of  stand 
prevents  the  t  from  becoming  th,  as  it  ought  to  do  to  corre- 
spond with  L.  stare,  to  stand.  Similarly  take  and  L.  tango, 
to  touch,  are  believed  to  be  allied  words  though  both  have  the 
consonant  t,  because  they  are  considered  to  be  both  from  the 
root  stag  (the  ?i  in  tango  being  inserted  as  is  often  the  case). 
Certain  exceptions  to  the  law  are  accounted  for  by  a  sub- 
sidiary law  of  more  recent  discovery  than  Grimm's  law,  known 
as  Verner's  Law,  and  formulating  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  original  accentuation  of  Aryan  words. 

The  correspondence  of  English  words  with  cognate  words  is 
often  fully  seen  only  when  we  take  them  in  their  earliest  or 
Anglo-Saxon  form  or  when  we  note  their  spelling  and  know 
what  their  original  pronunciation  was.  Thus  the  verb  to  lean 
corresponds  to  L.  clino  (in  incline),  Gr.  klino,  but  we  might  not 
have  been  sure  of  this  had  we  not  had  the  A. Sax.  hlinian,  to 
lean,  in  which  the  h  (afterwards  lost)  represents  the  Latin  and 
Gr.  k  as  Grimm's  law  demands.  Similarly  know,  which  is 
now  pronounced  no,  duly  corresponds  (apart  from  the  suffix) 
to  L.  gnosco,  Gr.  (gi)gndsko;  and  night  (nit),  A. Sax.  niht,  to 
the  noct  of  L.  710a;,  noctis.  The  older  sounds  are  often  better 
preserved  in  the  dialects  (as  in  that  of  Scotland)  than  in 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  educated ;  thus,  while  in 
England  wright  is  now  pronounced  as  rite,  in  Scotland  it  is 
uttered  so  as  to  let  the  w  and  the  guttural  be  very  distinctly 
heard. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
with  the  sounds  of  the  various  letters  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 
The  vowels  are  as  follows : 

a,  like  a  in  far  or  ask. 
a  or  a,  similar  but  longer. 
83,  like  a  in  glad  or  man. 


uo,  u\  similar  I, ut  long  (printed  ae  in  thin  diotlonarj  1 

e,  like  t  in  met. 

6  or  6,  like  <■  in  tin  1,   01  ,(,  in  hair. 

i,  like  1  in  sin,  or  rather  like  In  oh  <  i-hort. 

i  or  1,  like  M  Hi  kr,  m  OT  i  in  machine 

0,  like  v  in  (Ml  or  not. 

A  or  6,  like  0  in  sore  or  oa  in  HMNMI 

u,  like  11  in  full. 

vi  or  u,  like  00  in  fool  or  ou  in  route. 

y,  like  French  u,  German  u. 

y  or  y,  the  same  sound  lengthened. 

The  consonants  are  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  1,  in,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  th 
(two  characters  for  this),  w,  x.  With  regard  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  it  must  be  noted  that  c  was  always  sound,  d 
like  A-  (which  is  used  in  some  MS),  and  was  heard  in  bucIi 
words  as  cnedw,  knee,  cnif,  knife;  cw~qu  (as  in  queen,  A. Sax 
cw4n).  O  was  always  like  g  in  go,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
nearly  like  y  consonant;  it  was  sounded  when  initial  before  n 
(as  in  gnagan,  to  gnaw).  H  was  always  heard;  when  medial 
and  final  (as  in  niht,  night,  burh,  city)  it  was  strongly  guttural 
like  Scotch  or  German  ch.  It  was  common  as  an  initial  and 
distinctly  pronounced  before  I,  n,  and  r,  a  position  from 
which  it  has  since  disappeared.  Hw  was  written  where  we 
now  write  wh(hwit  =  white).  In  wl,  wr  initial,  the  w  was  pro- 
nounced, as  also  in  such  words  as  sdwl,  soul,  tredwth,  truth, 
sndw,  snow,  being  then  a  semi-vowel. 

In  their  transition  to  modern  English  Anglo-Saxon  words 
undergo  various  changes,  some  of  which  take  place  with  great 
regularity;  thus  d  becomes  0  or  oa,  as  in  A. Sax.  ham,  E.  home, 
A.Sax.  dc,  E.  oak,  A. Sax.  bdt,  E.  boat;  ce  becomes  ee  or  ea 
(with  same  sound),  as  eel,  E.  eel,  sloipan,  E.  to  sleep,  see,  E.  sea; 
6  becomes  ee  or  ea,  as  in  filan,  to  feel,  cepan,  to  keep,  grine, 
green,  re" dan,  to  read;  6  becomes  00  or  its  equivalent,  as 
A.Sax.  t6,  E.  to,  too,  A.Sax.  ddm,  E.  doom,  A.Sax.  m6d,  E. 
mood;  u  becomes  ou,  as  in  A.Sax.  fid,  E.  foul,  A.Sax.  rnuth, 
E.  mouth,  A.Sax.  has,  E.  house,  &c.  Among  consonantal 
changes  may  be  noted  the  softening  of  the  k  sound  to  the 
palatal  ch,  as  in  church,  birch,  watch,  wretch,  &c;  and  the 
softening  of  g  into  the  j  sound,  w  or  y,  as  in  A.Sax.  ecg, 
E.  edge,  A. Sax.  hrycg,  E.  ridge,  A.Sax.  gnagan,  E.  gnaw, 
A. Sax.  dceg,  E.  day,  A.Sax.  gedr,  E.  year. 

Since  there  are  so  many  words  of  French  origin  in  English 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  in  early  French  there  was  a 
declension  in  substantives  and  adjectives  based  on  the  Latin 
declension,  and  with  special  forms  for  the  nominative  and 
accusative.  Afterwards  when  only  one  form  was  retained  for 
the  noun  as  subject  and  as  object  it  was  the  old  accusative 
(based  on  the  Latin  accusative)  that  as  a  rule  determined  this 
general  form;  so  that  such  a  word  as  motion,  for  example, 
does  not  come  from  the  Latin  nominative  motio,  but  from 
the  accusative  motionem;  such  a  word  as  favour  is  not  from 
L.  favor,  but  from  favorem.  It  is  customary,  however,  in 
etymologies  to  give  the  nominative  as  the  typical  form  of  the 
noun,  and  to  say  that  motion  is  from  motio,  motionis,  the 
genitive  being  given  to  show  the  declensional  character. 
Besides,  many  French  words,  being  taken  directly  in  modern 
times  from  the  Latin  dictionary,  are  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
based  on  the  accusative  though  formed  after  the  same  model 
as  those  that  are  historically  so. 
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PREFIXES 


A-.  This  is  a  prefix  of  varying  origin  and 
meaning.  (1)  Having  an  intensive  mean- 
ing, equivalent  to  up,  from;  from  A. Sax.  d- 
intensive;  as  in  arise,  awake.  (2)  From,  off; 
from  A.Sax.  of  (=E.  of,  off);  as  in  adowu. 
(3) -on,  in  afoot,  amid.  (4)  =  L.  ad,  to,  in 
ascend,  achieve.  (5)  =  L.  ab,  from,  in  avert. 
(6)  =  L.  «  or  ex,  in  amend.  (7)=Gr.  a,  priv. 
or  neg.,  in  amorphous. 

Ab-,  from,  away;  as  in  abduct,  abjure.  From 
L.  ab,  from,  prefix  and  preposition;  allied 
to  E.  of,  off,  Gr.  apo,  from  or  away.  Before 
c  and  t  it  generally  assumes  the  lengthened 
form  abs,  it  also  appears  as  a-  (see  A-). 

Abs-.    See  Ab-. 

Ac-.    A  form  of  Ad-. 

Ad-,  to,  towards,  at  or  near;  as  in  adapt, 
admit,  &c.  From  L.  ad,  to,  preposition 
and  prefix ;  allied  to  E.  at.  Takes  by  as- 
similation the  forms  ac-,  af,  ag-,  al-,  an-, 
ap-,  ar-,  as-,  at-;  as  in  accede,  affirm,  aggre- 
gate, allude,  annex,  applaud,  arrogant, 
assume,  attribute.  It  also  appears  as  a- 
in  ascend. 

Af-,  Ag-,  A1-.    Forms  of  Ad-. 

Alllbi-,  Amb-,  about,  around;  as  in  ambi- 
tion, amputate.  From  L.  ambi-,  amb-,  on 
both  sides,  around ;  allied  to  Gr.  amphi, 
about,  L.  ambo,  both;  A.Sax.  emb,  ymb, 
G.  urn,  about. 

Ainplii-,  about,  around,  on  both  or  all 
sides;  as  in  amphibious,  amphitheatre.  From 
Gr.  amphi,  about,  around,  prep,  and  prefix. 
See  Ambi-. 

An-.  (l)  =  Ad-.  (2)  Not,  negation  or  priva- 
tion, from  Gr.  an-  or  a-,  the  negative  prefix; 
as  in  anarchy.  Allied  to  E.  un~,  L.  in-,  not. 
(3)=A.Sax.  and-,  against,  opposite;  as  in 
answer.  It  appears  as  a-  in  along.  Same  as 
Goth,  and-,  G.  ant-,  ent-,  Gr.  anti. 

Ana-,  up,  through,  throughout;  as  in  ana- 
lysis, anatomy,  anabasis.  From  Gr.  ana, 
up,  preposition  and  prefix;  allied  to  E.  on. 

Ant-,  against ;   as  in  antagonist,  antacid. 

Same  as  Anti-, 
Ante-,  before;  as  in  antecedent,  antedate, 

&c.    From  L.  ante,  before,  preposition  and 

prefix.    See  Anti-. 

Anti-,  against,  in  opposition ;  as  in  anti- 
christ, anticlimax,  &c.  From  Gr.  anti, 
against,  preposition  and  prefix ;  allied  to 
L.  ante,  before,  and  to  the  A.Sax.  prefix 
and-,  an-,  seen  in  answer.    See  An-. 

All-.    A  form  of  Ad-. 

Apo-,  Aph-,  away,  apart,  off;  as  in  apostle, 
apostate,  aphelion.  From  Gr.  apo,  from, 
away,  preposition  and  prefix ;  allied  to  L. 
ab,  from,  E.  off.    See  Ab-. 

Ar-.    A  form  of  Ad-. 

Arch-,  Arcbi-,  chief,  head,  ruling;  as  in 
archbishop,  architect,  archangel.  From  Gr. 
archi-,  chief,  from  arche,  rule,  beginning. 

As-,  At-.    Forms  of  Ad-. 


Auto-,  self,  of  one's  self;  as  in  autograph, 
automatic.  From  Gr.  auto-,  from  pronoun 
autos,  self. 

Be-.  From  A.Sax.  be-,  bi-,  from  bi,  ?n$7=E. 
by.  Has  various  meanings:  by  or  near,  or 
denoting  locality,  as  in  beside,  beneath,  be- 
low; with  a  causative  or  intensive  force,  as 
in  benumb,  besprinkle,  bemire;  with  a  priv- 
ative force,  in  behead;  upon  or  against,  as 
in  befall. 

B1-,  twice,  two  ways,  double,  as  in  bicycle, 
biennial,  bisect.  From  L.  bi-,  double,  for 
older  dui-,  akin  to  duo,  two  (comp.  bellum, 
war,  for  duellum),  and  to  E.  two. 

Bis-,  twice,  double;  as  in  biscuit.  Longer 
form  of  Bi-. 

Cata-,  Catli-,  Cat-,  down,  downward, 
through,  according  to;  as  in  cataract,  cata- 
clysm, catarrh,  catholic,  catechism.  From 
Gr.  kata,  down,  through,  &c,  preposition 
and  prefix. 

Clrcnm-,  around,  all  round;  as  in  circum- 
navigate, circumspect,  circumstance.  From 
L.  circum,  round,  prep,  and  prefix,  from 
circus,  a  circle.    Seen  also  in  circuit. 

Cis-,  on  this  side  of;  as  in  cisalpine.  From 
L.  cis,  prep,  and  prefix. 

€o-,  Col-.    Same  as  Com-. 

Com-,  with,  together,  altogether  (inten- 
sively) ;  as  in  combine,  compound,  com- 
mand, &c.  From  L.  com-,  prefix,  used  for 
prep,  cum,  with,  allied  to  Gr.  syn,  Skr. 
sam,  with.  Appears  also  as  co-,  col-,  con-, 
cor-,  as  in  co-exist,  collect,  connect,  corre- 
spond. 

Con-.    Same  as  Com-. 

Contra-,  against;  as  in  contradict,  contra- 
vene. From  L.  contra,  against,  preposition 
and  prefix,  from  con-,  or  cum-  and  -tra  (as 
in  intra,  within,  extra,  beyond),  akin  to 
trans,  across,  Skr.  tar,  to  pass. 

Cor-.    Same  as  Com-. 

Counter-,  against;  same  as  Contra,  but 

directly  from  Fr.  contre,  against. 

De-,  down,  from,  away;  as  in  descend,  de- 
nude, depart,  describe,  &c.  From  L.  de, 
from,  out  of,  prep,  and  prefix.  In  some 
cases  De-  represents  O.Fr.  des-,  from  L. 
dis-,  apart,  as  in  decry,  defeat. 

Demi-,  half,  semi-.  From  Fr.  demi.  See 
in  Diet. 

Di-,  double,  as  in  dimorphous.  From  Gr. 
di-,  double,  akin  to  dis-,  bis-. 

Dia-,  through,  between,  double;  as  in  dia- 
meter, diagnosis,  dialogue.  From  Gr.  dia, 
through,  between,  prep,  and  prefix;  akin 
to  di-,  dis-. 

Dif-.    A  form  of  Dis-. 

Dis-,  apart,  asunder,  in  two;  as  in  disarm, 
discharge,  distract;  also  used  negatively, 
as  in  disbelief,  disapprove.  From  L.  dis, 
asunder,  preposition  and  prefix;  allied  to 
Gr.  dis,  di-,  double,  and  to  L.  bis,  twice.       I 


Dys-,  bad,  ill,  difficult;  as  in  dysentery,  dys- 
pepsia.   From  Gr.  dys-,  prefix. 

E.  Same  as  Ex-.  In  enough,  e-  represents 
A.Sax.  prefix  ge-,  in  esquire,  estate,  &c,  it 
is  a  mere  euphonic  element  prefixed  for 
ease  in  pronunciation. 

Ec-,  Ex-,  out;  as  in  ecstasy,  eclectic,  exodus. 
From  Gr.  ek,  ex,  out,  prep,  and  prefix, 
akin  to  L.  ex. 

Ef-.    A  form  of  Ex-. 

Em-,  En-,  in;  as  in  embrace,  enclose,  enlist; 
or  used  with  a  causal  force,  as  in  enable, 
enlarge.  From  Fr.  em-,  en-,  L.  im-,  in-, 
prep,  and  prefix.    See  In-. 

En-,  in;  as  in  encaustic,  energy.    From  Gr. 

en,  in,  prep,  and  prefix,  akin  to  L.  in,  A.Sax. 

in,  in. 
Enter-,  between,  among;  as  in  enterprise. 

From  Fr.  entre,  L.  inter.    See  Inter-. 
Epi>,  Epli-,  Ep-,  upon,  over;  as  in  epitaph, 

epithet,   epidermis,   ephemeral.      From  Gr. 

epi,  upon;  akin  to  Skr.  api. 

Es-,  out,  away;  as  in  escape,  escheat.  From 
L.  ex  (which  see). 

Eu-,  well;  as  in  eulogy,  euphony.  From  Gr. 
eu-,  well,  prefix,  neuter  of  eus,  good,  for 
esus,  from  root  as,  to  be  (seen  in  E.  is). 

Ex-,  out  of,  out,  from;  as  in  exceed,  exclude; 
also  used  intensively,  as  in  exacerbate,  ex- 
asperate. From  L.  ex,  out,  akin  to  Gr.  ek, 
ex,  out.  See  Ec-.  Appears  also  as  e-,  ef-,  es-. 

Extra-,  beyond,  without;  as  in  extraordi- 
nary, extrajudicial.  From  L.  extra,  with- 
out, prep,  and  prefix,  from  ex  and  -tra. 
See  Contra-. 

For-.  Used  intensively  or  almost  negative- 
ly ;  as  in  forgive,  forbid,  forgo.  From  A. 
Sax.  for-,  same  as  Icel.  and  Dan.  for-,  D. 
and  G.  ver-,  Goth,  fra-;  allied  to  far,  L.  per. 

Fore-,  beforehand,  in  advance;  as  in  fore- 
tell, foreshow,  foreground,  &c.  See  Fore, 
in  Diet. 

Henii-,  half;  as  in  hemisphere.  From  Gr. 
prefix  hemi-,  half,  akin  to  L.  semi. 

Hetero-,  other,  different;  as  in  heterodox, 
heterogeneous.    From  Gr.  heteros,  other. 

Holo-,  whole,  entire;  as  in  holograph,  holo- 
caust.   From  Gr.  holos,  whole. 

Homo-,  same;  as  in  homonym.  From  Gr. 
homos,  same;  allied  to  E.  same. 

Hyper-,  over,  beyond,  too ;  hyperborean, 
hypercritical.  From  Gr.  hyper,  above,  over, 
prep,  and  prefix;  allied  to  L.  super,  E. 
over,  up. 

Hypo-,  under,  beneath;  as  in  hypocaust, 
hypotenuse,  hypothesis.  From  Gr.  hypo, 
under,  prep,  and  prefix ;  allied  to  L.  sub, 
under. 

I1-.    A  form  of  In-  (2  and  3). 

Im-.    A  form  of  In-. 

In-.  (1)  In,  as  in  inborn,  insight.  &c.  From 
A.Sax.  and  E.  prep,  in,  cog.  with  L.  in,  in 
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(whence  next  In-).     It  may   beoome   fan  , 

as  in  initial,  imbody.  (-)  In,  into;  as  in 
include,  inclose.      I'Vnin   L    in,  in,  DND.  and 

itrefix:  oog.  Or.  <'",  in,  K.  ami  Goth,  i", 
oel,  inn,  c;.  tin.    Before  m,  '»,  p,  It  be 
oomei  fan  ,  as  in  inuniirr,  imbibe,  implant; 

before    /,    i/- ;     before    r,    ir-.      (3)    Not  — 

the  negative  prefix:  as  in  inactive,  inca- 

pubic,  &0.    From  1-.  in-,  not,  prefix;  Gr.  an  , 

K.  ««-,  not  (see  in-).  Like  the  preceding 
it  appears  also  as  il-,  im-,  it-;  as  in  illcgiti 
mate,  immaculate,  irrational. 

Inter-,  between,  among;  as  in  intercede,  in- 
terinintile,  interchange,  so.  From  L.  inter, 
between,  among,  prep,  and  prefix ;  a  com- 
parative form  akin  to  intra,  iniro,  within, 
interior,  inner,  interims,  internal.  See 
Under  in  Diet.  It  takes  also  the  form 
Intel-,  as  in  intellect. 

Intra-,  within;  as  In  intramural.  From  L. 
intra,  within.    Sec  Inter-. 

Illtro-.  within,  into;  as  in  introduce,  intro- 
spection.   See  Inter-. 

Ir-.    A  form  of  In-. 

Juxtn-.  near,  nigh;  as  in  juxtaposition. 
From  L.  prep,  jnxta,  near. 

Mai-.  Male-,  ill,  badly:  as  in  maladmini- 
stration, maladroit,  malcontent,  malefactor. 
From  Fr.  mal-,  L.  male,  badly,  malus,  evil. 

Meta-,  Met-,  after,  beyond,  among,  or  de- 
noting change  as  in  metaphysics,  metaphor, 
metamorphosis,  metathesis,  metonymy.  From 
Gr.  meta,  with,  among,  prep,  and  prefix; 
cog.  with  A.Sax.  mid,  G.  mit,  Goth,  rnith, 
with. 

Mis-.  (1)  Wrong,  wrongly,  bad,  badly;  as 
in  misdeed,  mistake,  misshapen,  mishap, 
misinformed.  From  A.Sax.,  Icel.,  Dan.,  and 
D.  mis-,  Sw.  miss-,  Goth,  missa-,  wrongly; 
akin  to  verb  miss.  (2)  111,  unfortunate; 
as  in  misadventure,  misalliance,  mischance. 
From.  O.Fr.  mes-,  from  L.  minus,  less.  See 
Diet. 

Mono-,  Moil-,  single,  sole,  having  only  one; 
as  in  monarch,  monody,  monogram,  mono- 
maniac.   From  Gr.  monos,  sole,  single. 

Multl-,  Mlilt-,  many;  as  in  multangular, 
multiform,  multivalve.  From  L.  midtus, 
many,  much. 

N-,  negative  element;  as  in  never,  none. 
From  A.Sax.  ne,  not;  cog.  with  L.  ne,  not, 
Skr.  na,  E.  no.    See  No  in  Diet. 

Non-,  not;  often  used  as  in-,  negative,  or  as 
un-.  From  L.  non,  not,  from  ne  unum,  not 
one.    See  above. 

Ob-,  against,  before,  in  the  way  of:  as  in 
object,  obstacle,  obstruct.  From  L.  6b, 
against,  prep,  and  prefix;  allied  to  Gr.  epi, 
upon,  Skr.  api,  moreover.  It  appears  also 
as  o-,  OC-,  of-,  op-,  as  in  omit,  occur,  offend, 
oppress. 

©C-,  Of-.    Forms  of  Ob-. 

Off-,  from  ;  as  in  offshoot,  offspring.  See 
Off  in  Diet. 

On-,  on,  against;  as  in  onset,  onslaught.  See 
On  in  Diet. 

Op-.    A  form  of  Ob-. 


Out-,  out,  beyond;    as  in  outbid,  outburst. 

Bet  <>1>T  in   Diet. 

Over-,  above,  beyond,  too  much;  as  in  over- 
haul, overhang,  overburden,  overcharge. 
Sec  Ovi.r  in  Diet. 

Fan-,  Pan  In-,  all;  as  in  panacea,  pan- 
tin  ism,  pantograph.   From  Gr.  pan,  pantos, 

all. 

Para-,  Par-,  beside,  beyond  or  aside  from; 
as  in  parallel,  paradox,  parable,  parody. 
Prom  *!r.  />«/«,  beside,  prep,  and  prefix; 
allied  to  peri,  around,  L.  per,  through;  E. 
for-.    See  For-. 

PeK    A  form  of  Fer-. 
Fen-,  almost;  as  in  peninsula,  penultimate. 
From  L.  pene,  paene,  almost. 

Fer-,  through,  throughout,  thoroughly;  as 
in  perforate,  pervade,  perfect,  perdition. 
It  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  E.  for-  (in 
forswear,  forget),  as  in  perfidy,  perjury. 
From  L.  per,  through,  prep,  and  prefix ; 
allied  to  Gr.  para,  E.  for-.  In  pellucid  it 
appears  as  pel. 

Ferl-,  around,  about;  as  in  periphery,  peri- 
patetic, periphrasis.  From  Gr.  peri,  about, 
prep,  and  prefix;  allied  to  Gr.  para,  L.  per. 

Pol-.    A  form  of  For-. 

Foly-,  many;  as  in  polygamy,  polygon,  poly- 
syllable. From  Gr.  polys,  many;  same  root 
as  E.  full. 

For-,  Pol-,  forward,  forth;  as  in  portend, 
pollute.  From  L.  prefix  por-,  pol-,  akin  to 
pro,  before,  Gr.  pro,  Skr.  pra,  E.  forth. 

Post-,  after,  behind;  as  in  postdate,  post- 
pone.   From  L.  post,  after,  prep,  and  prefix. 

Pre-,  Pra?-,  before,  beforehand,  in  ad- 
vance; as  in  predict,  prefer,  prefigure,  pre- 
eminent. From  L.  pros,  before,  prep,  and 
prefix;  akin  to  pro,  per,  primus.  It  is  the2?r 
of  prison,  the  pro  of  provost. 

Prefer-,  beyond,  above,  as  in  preternatural, 
preterit.  From  L.  prceter,  beyond,  a  com- 
parative form  of  prce.    See  Prae. 

Pro-,  before,  forth,  forward,  as  in  produce, 
project,  profess,  promise:  also  instead  of; 
as  in  pronoun,  proconsul.  From  L.  pro, 
before,  for,  prep,  and  prefix;  akin  to  prce 
and  to  Gr.  pro,  before,  Skr.  pra,  away,  E. 
for-  (which  see).  In  some  words  pro-  is  the 
Gr.  pro,  as  in  prologue,  prophet. 

Pros-,  towards,  in  addition;  as  in  proselyte, 
prosody.  From  Gr.  pros,  towards,  prep, 
and  prefix;  akin  to  Skr.  prati,  towards, 
E.  forth. 

Proto-,  Prot-,  first,  original;  as  in  proto- 
col, protoplasm,  protagonist.  From  Gr. 
protos,  first,  akin  to  pro,  before. 

Re-,  Red-,  back,  again;  as  in  recall,  regain, 
return,  retract;  also  change  of  place,  as  in 
remove.  From  L.  re-,  red-,  prefix,  the  latter 
form  being  used  before  vowels,  as  in  redeem, 
redolent,  redundant. 

Retro-,  backward ;  as  in  retroact,  retro- 
grade. From  L.  prefix  retro-,  backwards, 
a  comparative  of  Re-  (eomp.  intro  and  in). 


He-,  aside,  apart;  as  in  secede,  seduce,  se- 
clude ;  also  without,  as  in  secure.  From 
L.  se-,  originally  sed-,  only  used  as  a  prefix. 

Semi-,  half;  as  in  semicircle.  From  L.  pre- 
fix semi-,  half;  akin  to  Skr.  sdmi,  half, 
(Jr.  hfimi:    See  lleinl-. 

Sine-,  without;  as  in  sinecure.  From  L. 
sine,  without,  prep,  and  prefix,  from  si,  if, 
and  ne,  not. 

Snl»-,  under,  beneath,  inferior;  as  in  sub- 
ject, subordinate,  submarine,  submerge,  sub- 
mit), also  slightly,  as  in  subacid,  subobtuse. 
From  L.  sub,  under,  prep,  and  prefix; 
allied  to  Gr.  hypo,  under,  Skr.  upa,  near; 
and  to  E.  up,  over.  It  appears  also  as  su-, 
sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  sum-,  sup-,  sur-,  as  in  sus- 
pect, succeed,  suffer,  suggest,  summon,  sup- 
press, surreptitious. 

Snbter-,  beneath,  as  in  subterfuge.  From 
L.  subter,  beneath,  prep,  and  prefix,  a 
comparative  of  sub  (which  see). 

Sue-,  Suf-,  Sug-,  Sum-,  Sup-.  Forms 
of  Sub-. 

Super-,  above,  over,  more  than;  as  in  super- 
abound,  superadd,  supersede,  superhuman. 
From  L.  super,  over,  above,  prep,  atid 
prefix  ;  a  comparative  form  akin  to  sub, 
and  to  Gr.  hyper,  over,  E.  over.  See  Super 
in  Diet. 

Supra-,  above;  as  in  supracostal.  From  L. 
supra,  above,  akin  to  super. 

Sur-,  over,  above;  as  in  surface,  surmount, 
from  Fr.  sur,  above,  from  L.  super  (which 
see). 

Sur-.    A  form  of  Sub-. 

Syn-,  Syni-,  Syl-,  with,  together  with,  in 
company;  as  in  synagogue,  synclinal,  sym- 
metry, sympathy,  syllable,  syllogism.  From 
Gr.  syn,  with,  prep,  and  prefix;  allied  to 
L.  cum.    See  Com-. 

To-,  this,  on  this;  as  in  to-day,  to-night, 
together,  toward,  &c.    From  prep.  to. 

Trans-,  Tra-,  across,  over,  through,  be- 
yond; as  in  transmit,  transport,  transfix, 
transgress,  traverse,  traduce.  From  L.  trans, 
across,  prep,  and  prefix;  same  root  as  E. 
through.    See  Through  in  Diet. 

Trl-,  three,  thrice,  threefold;  as  in  triangle, 
tricolour,  trident,  trilobite,  trilogy.  From 
L.  and  Gr.  tri-,  prefix,  three,  thrice;  allied 
to  E.  three. 

Ultra-,  beyond ;  as  in  ultramarine,  ultra- 
montane. From  L.  ultra,  beyond,  prep 
and  prefix.    See  Ultra  in  Diet. 

Un-.  (1)  The  negative  prefix = not;  as  in  un- 
availing, unanswerable,  &c.  From  A.Sax. 
un-,  not;  allied  to  L.  in-,  not.  (2)  Denoting 
reversal  of  an  action;  as  in  undo,  untie,  &c. 
From  A.Sax.  un-,  akin  to  G.  ent-,  Goth. 
and-,  E.  an-  in  answer.    See  Un-  in  Diet. 

Under-,  below,  beneath;  as  in  undercurrent, 
underlie,  underhand,  undersell.  See  Under 
in  Diet. 

Up-,  up;  as  in  upheave.    See  Up  in  Diet. 

With-,  against,  back;  as  in  withstand,  with- 
draw, withhold.  From  A.Sax.  with,  against, 
same  as  prep.  with.    See  Diet. 
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■able,  that  may  be,  capable  of  being;  as  in 
lovable,  affable.    L.  -abilis. 

■ac,  pertaining  to;  as  in  cardiac,  demoniac. 
Gr.  -akos. 

-aceons,  partaking  of  the  properties  of;  as 
in  arenaceous,  herbaceous.    L.  -aceus. 

-acious,  characterized  by;  as  in  tenacious, 
pugnacious.    Fr.  -acieux,  L.  -ax,  -acis. 

-age,  abstract  or  collective,  also  locality ; 
as  in  advantage,  foliage,  parsonage.  Fr. 
-age.  L.L.  -aticum,  L.  -aticus,  adj.  termina- 
tion. 

-ain,  giving  adjectives  and  nouns;  as  in 
certain,  captain.    Fr.  -ain,  L.  -anus. 

■al,  pertaining  to;  as  in  annual,  filial.  L. 
-alis. 

-an,  noun  and  adj.  suffix;  as  in  pagan,  Bo- 
man,  human.    L.  -anus. 


-ance,  -alley,  denoting  state  or  action;  as 
in  abundance,  acceptance.  L.  -antia.  See 
-nee. 

-ane,  adj.  suffix;  as  in  mundane,  humane. 
L.  -anus. 

-aneous,  belonging  to;  as  in  contemporane- 
ous,   L.  -aneus. 

-ant,  equivalent  to  E.  suffix  -ing;  as  in 
abundant,  accordant,  pleasant.  L.  -ans, 
-antis,  term,  of  present  participle. 

-ar,  pertaining  to;  as  in  angular,  familiar, 
polar.    L.  -aris. 

■ard,  denoting  disposition  or  character;  as 
in  cowaid,  niggard,  sluggard.  Partly  from 
A.Sax.  -heard,  lit.  hard,  partly  from  Fr. 
-ard,  from  G.  hart,  hard. 

-ary,  adj.  and  noun  suffix;  as  in  auxiliary, 
contrary,  library,  secretary,  antiquary, 
seminary.    L.  -arius,  -ariv/m. 


-asm.    See  -Ism. 

-aster,  denoting  contempt;  as  in  poetaster, 

criticaster.    O.Fr.  -astre,  L.  -aster,  having 

somewhat  of,  adj.  termination. 
■ate,  seen  in  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns; 

as  animate,  agitate,  delicate.    From  L.  -atus, 

term,  of  past  participle. 
-ble.    See  -able,  -ible. 
-ble,  as  in  treble.    See  -pie. 
•cle,  -cnle,  dim.  suffix;  as  in  article,  par~ 

tide,  animalcule.    L.  -cuius,  -cula,  -culum. 
-cy.  state  of,  as   in   idiocy.     Fr.  -cie,  L. 

-tia. 

-d.    See  -ed. 
•dom,  power  or  jurisdiction,  state;  as  in 

kingdom,    earldom,    wisdom,    martyrdom. 

A.Sax.   ddm,    judgment,    authority;    akin 

G.  -thum.    See  Doom  in  Diet. 
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■ed.  -d,  suffix  of  paat  tense.  A.Sax.  -de, 
shortened  for  -did*,  past  tenie  oi  don,  K 

to  </<>. 

•Oil,  -d,  suffix  of  past  participle  uiul  some 
adjectives    and    nouns;  as   111   /ore,/,    hunted, 

horned.  Originally  (A,  and  corresponding 
to  L.  -rtu,  of  past  participle;  tame  ai  the 
-d,  t,  -i)i,  of  cold,  dead,  flight,  height,  death, 

health,  \c. 

-ee,  denoting  one  who  is  acted  on,  a  recipi 
ent;  as  in  legatee,  referee,  truttet,  n,  '.  ". 
from  L.  -atus,  of  paat  participle.    Bet  -ate. 

-eer.  -Ier,  denoting  profession  or  employ- 
ment; as  in  brigadier,  chainoteer.  Fr.  -ier, 
L.  -nrius 

•el,  dim.    See  »le. 

•eil,  -II,  made  of;  as  In  golden,  ica.cen,  lea- 
thern, also  pertaining  to,  as  in  heathen. 
A  Sax.  -<■/(,  (J  -en,  Goth,  -<?ni  ;  akin  to  L. 
-;mis,  Gr.  -jios,  Skr.  -wis. 

■eil,  dim.  as  in  chicken,  kitten.    A. Sax.  -<  A, 
•en,  pi.;  as  In  oxen,  kine,  shoon.  A.Sax.  -an. 
-en,   to  make,    verbal  termination;    as  in 
eoflen,  whiten.     A.Sax.  and  Goth,  Infinitive 
-nan,  originally  an  intransitive  form. 

■ence,  -ency.    Similar  to  -since,  -nney. 

■eons,  pertaining  to,  containing;  as  in  aque- 
ous. L.  -eus.  [In  courteous,  -eous  is  from 
L.  -ensis;  in  righteous,  also  of  different 
origin.) 

-er,  one  who  does;  as  in  baker,  singer, 
writer.  A.Sax.  -ere,  G.  -er,  Goth,  -areis, 
allied  to  L.  -arius.  Sometimes  takes  y 
before  it,  as  in  bowyer,  lawyer,  sawyer;  in 
liar  takes  form  of  -ar. 

■er,  frequentative;  as  in  flicker,  sputter. 
A.Sax.  -erian,  G.  -em. 

•er,  comparative  suffix.  A.Sax.  -er,  -or, 
G.  -er,  L.  -or. 

•erel,  dim.;  as  in  cockerel,  mongrel.  O.Fr. 
-erel.  I 

■erly,  to  or  from  indirection;  as  in  norther  ly, 
easterly.    For  -ern-ly. 

•em,  expressing  direction ;  as  in  southern. 
A.Sax.  -ern. 

■ery,  business  or  place  where  it  is  carried 
on,  also  with  collective  force;  as  in  archery, 
brewery,  cutlery,  finery,  soldiery.  From 
nouns  in  -er  with  Fr.  -ie,  L.  -ia. 

»es,  "S,  denoting  plurals.  A.Sax.  -as;  com- 
mon to  the  Aryan  languages. 

-escent,  becoming  gradually;  as  in  con- 
valescent, effervescent.  L.  -escens,  -escentis, 
pres.  part,  of  inceptive  verbs  in  -esco. 

■ese,  belonging  to  a  country  or  city;  as  in 
Siamese,  Maltese.  Fr.  -ais,  -ois,  It.  -ese, 
from  L.  -ensis. 

-esque,  partaking  of;  as  in  picturesque.  Fr. 
-esque,  from  L.  -iscus,  a  form  of  -icus. 

■ess,  feminine  suffix;  as  in  authoress,  coun- 
tess, giantess.  Fr.  -esse,  L.  -issa,  from  Gr. 
-issa. 

-est,  suffix  of  superlatives.  A.  Sax.  -est, 
-ost,  G.  -est;  allied  to  Gr.  -istos,  Skr. 
-ishthas. 

-et,  -ette,  dim.  suffix;  as  in  billet,  coronet, 
palette.    Fr.  -et,  -ette. 

»ey,  adjective  suffix.    See  -y. 

■ferons,  bearing,  producing;  as  in  aurifer- 
ous, quartzi/erous.  L.  -fer,  from  fero,  to 
bear. 

•fold,  deuoting  multiplication;  as  in  three- 
fold, manifold.    From  fold,  noun  or  verb. 

-ful,  full  of;  as  in  fanciful,  mournful.  A. 
Sax.  -ful=~E.  full. 

■fy,  to  make;  as  in  beautify.  Fr.  -fier,  L. 
ficare,  from  facio,  to  make. 

-geneous,  »genons,  as  in  homogeneous. 
From  Gr.  and  L.  root  -gen,  to  produce. 

•graph,  -graphy.  From  Gr.  -graphos, 
-graphia,  from  grapho,  to  write. 

■head,  -hood,  state,  condition;  as  in  God- 
head, widowhood.  A.Sax.  had,  state,  rank 
— G.  -heit. 

■ible,  same  meaning  as  -able,  as  in  acces- 
sible. 

•ic,  pertaining  to;  as  in  botanic,  periodic, 
public.    L.  -icus,  Gr.  -ikos,  Skr.  -ikas. 


•  leal,  pertaining  to;  us  in  logical.    From  1. 

icus  and    alis  combined 

•Ich,  property  plural,  but  need  as  a  lingular 
in  names  oi  branohei  of  knowledge;  as  in 
mathematice,  ethics.    <!r  Aka,  Dent,  pi.  of 

■ikos,  lit.  thing!  belonging  to. 
-Id,  adjective  suffix;  M in  arid,  fluid,  torpid. 

I,    idtie, 
-Id,  -Idle,  suffix  <>f  family  names  of  animals. 

tir.  -iihs,  denoting  desoenl 

-Ido,  sullix  of  certain  chemical  compounds; 

as  chloride.    Gr.  -eidos,  form. 
■16,    ->',   dim.   rafflx;  as  in  wifte,  Johnnie. 

From    ick,  weaker  form  of  -ock. 
-Ier.    Same  as  -eer. 
-He,  capable  of  being;  as  in  docile,  fragile. 

L.  -His. 

•  lie,  belonging  to;  as  in  puerile,  senile,  Gen- 
tile.   L.  -ilis. 

-I  lie,  feminine  suffix;  as  in  heroine.  Fr.  -ine, 
L.  -ina. 

•ine,  suffix  of  adjectives  and  nouns;  as  in 
divine,  iodine.    L.  -inus,  -ina. 

-lug,  noun  suffix;  as  in  whiting,  shilling. 
A.Sax.  -ing. 

-lug,  termination  of  present  participles. 
Corrupted  from  A.Sax.  -ende. 

-lug,  termination  of  verbal  nouns.  A.Sax. 
-ung. 

-ion.    See  •slon,  -tion. 

•ique,  adj.  suffix;  as  in  antique,  unique.  Fr. 
-ique,  L.  -iquus,  a  form  of  -icus. 

•lse.    See  -Ize. 

-isb,  pertaining  to,  having  somewhat  of;  as 
in  childish,  foolish,  dwarfish,  whitish,  Eng- 
lish.   A.Sax.  -isc,  G.  -isch,  Goth.  -isk. 

•Isb,  verbal  suffix;  as  in  nourish,  perish. 
From  forms  in  -iss-  of  French  verbs,  from 
L.  -esc-  of  inceptive  verbs  (as  abolesco— 
abolish). 

-  i  sin ,  -asm,  suffix  of  nouns,  often  implying 
state,  system,  doctrines;  as  in  barbarism, 
atheism,  organism,  scepticism,  pleonasm. 
L.  -ismus,  -asmus,  from  Gr.  -ismos,  -asrnos. 

•1st,  -ast,  one  who;  suffix  often  correspond- 
ing to  -ism,  -asm;  as  in  atheist,  gymnast. 

•ite,  one  of,  a  follower  of ;  as  in  Israelite, 
Spinozite.    L.  -ita,  Gr.  -ites. 

-ite,  a  geological  suffix  =  -lite.  Also  a  chem- 
ical suffix,  from  L.  adjective  suffix  -itue. 

-itis,  suffix  denoting  inflammation:  used 
in  medical  terms;  as  in  laryngitis.  Gr.  -itis. 

•ity,  state;  as  in  ability.   L.  -itas.   See  -ty. 

-ix.    See  -trix. 

•ize,  -tse,  to  make,  to  act;  as  in  civilize,  eco- 
nomize. Fr.  -iser,  O.Fr.  -izer,  ~L.lt.  -izare, 
from  Gr.  -izein. 

•kin,  dim.  suffix;  as  in  lambkin.  Not  in  A. 
Sax.;  same  as  D.  -ek-en,  Gr.  -ch-en;  equiv- 
alent to  -ock-en,  and  thus  a  double  dimin- 
utive. 

■Ie,  -el,  a  suffix  in  nouns  denoting  instru- 
ment, &c. ;  as  in  needle,  saddle,  steeple, 
navel,  weasel.  A.Sax.  -el,  -61,  -ul,  -ela,  G. 
•el,  Aryan  -al,  -ar.  Also  in  some  adjectives, 
as  idle. 

•Ie,  dim.  and  freq.  suffix  of  verbs;  as  in 
frizzle,  nibble,  sparkle. 

•lence,  suffix  in  abstract  nouns,  corresponds 
to  -lent. 

•lent,  full  of;  as  in  violent,  purulent.  L. 
-lentus. 

•less,  free  from,  without ;  a9  in  artless, 
fatherless.  A.Sax.  -leds,  G.  -los;  akin  lose, 
loss. 

-let,  dim.  suffix ;  as  in  leaflet,  streamlet. 
From  -le  or  -el,  and  -et. 

-ling,  dim.  suffix ;  as  in  darling,  lordling, 
starveling.  From  -ing,  A.Sax.  -ing,  with 
prefixed  -le  or  -el. 

-ling,  -long,  adverbial  suffix;  as  in  dark- 
ling, endlong.  A.Sax.  -linga,  -lunga,  adver- 
bial datives. 

•lite,  in  mineralogical  terms,  &c,  means 
stone;  as  in  aerolite.    Gr.  lithos,  a  stone. 

-logy,  doctrine,  science;  as  in  biology.  Gr. 
-logia,  from  logos,  a  word,  speech. 

•ly,  like,  an  adjective  and  adverbial  suffix; 
as  in  lovely,   truly.     A  form  of  adj.  like; 


A  Sin     he,  adjective  iuffix,  -lice,  adverbial 

Hlllllx. 

-nieiii,  act  of,  Htutc  of,  us  in  agreement,  <" 
ijuiiient,  experiment.     Pi     in<m,  L.    hum 

turn 

-meter,  ■  measure;  an  in  hydrometer, 
metron,  a  measure, 
•  iiiony,  state;  hk  in  matrimony, partimony. 

Ii.     /minium,  mania. 

-most,  suffix  in  superlatives;  as  foremost. 
Not  the  same  as  most,  superlative  oi  mm-h, 
but  a  double  superlative  oompoasd  of  su- 
perlative suffixes  -ma  and  -est.  See  Fokk- 
most  in  Diet. 

•nee,  •Iicy,  suffix  of  abstract  nouns  usually 
denoting  state;  as  in  vigilance,  brUlianey, 
abhorrence,  excellency.  Fr.  -nee,  L.  -ntm, 
from  present  participles  in  -ans,  -antis, 
-ens,  -enlis,  with  suffix  -ia. 

•Iiess,  denoting  state  of  being;  as  in  barren- 
ness, fulness,  redness.  A.Sax.  -nes,  same 
as  G.  -nis,  Goth,  -nassus. 

•nek,  diminutive  suffix;  as  in  hillock,  bullock. 
A.Sax.  -uca. 

-old,  -nlilsil.  resembling:  as  in  elephantoid, 
spheroidal.    Gr.  -oeidis,  from  eidos,  form. 

■on,  noun  suffix,  as  in  dragon,  falcon.  Fr. 
-on,  L.  -onem,  accus.  suffix  of  nouns  in  -o, 
-onis. 

•or,  one  who ;  as  in  emperor,  sailor.  Fr. 
-eur,  from  L.  -torem,  accus.  of  nouns  in 
-tor. 

•ory.    See  -tory. 

-our,  -or,  suffix  of  abstract  nouns ;  as  in 
colour  or  color,  favour,  honour.  Fr.  -eur, 
L.  -orem,  accus.  of  nouns  in  -or,  -oris. 

•ous,  -ose,  full  of,  abounding  with;  as  in 
copious,  famous,  operose,  verbose,  Fr.  -eux, 
L.  -osus. 

•pathy,  state  of  feeling ;  as  in  antipathy. 
Gr.  -pathia,  from  pathos,  suffering. 

•pborons,  bearing,  carrying;  as  in  phyllo- 
phorous.    Gr.  -phoros,  from  pherb,  to  bear. 

-pie,  same  sense  as  -fold;  as  in  triple,  quads- 
ruple.    L.  -plus,  akin  to  -pleo,  to  fill. 

-red,  -rlc.  See  Hatred,  Bishopric,  in 
Diet. 

•ry,  collective  noun  suffix,  an  art;  as  in 
nunnery,  cookery,  poetry.    Fr.  -rie.  L.  -ria. 

-'S,  suffix  of  the  possessive.  A.Sax.  -es=G. 
-s,  -es,  L.  -is.  The  old  notion  that  it  stands 
for  his  is  quite  erroneous,  though  this 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  \ 

•scope,  -SCOpy,  what  assists  sight,  a  seeing. 
Gr.  -skopos,  -skopia,  from  skopeo,  to  see. 

-sblp,  state  of,  office  of;  as  in  apprentice- 
ship, censorship,  rectorship.  A.Sax.  -scipe, 
akin  to  ship,  shape. 

•Slon,  state  or  action  abstractly;  as  in  explo- 
sion, tension.    L.  -sio,  -sionis,  akin  -tion. 

■some,  full  of,  abounding  in;  as  in  glad- 
some, frolicsome,  troublesome.  A.Sax.  -sum, 
Icel.  and  G.  -sam;  akin  to  same. 

•Ster,  one  who  ;  as  in  gamester,  maltster, 
songster.  A.Sax.  -estre,  originally  a  femi- 
nine suffix,  as  still  in  spinster. 

■sy,  state;  as  in  heresy,  phantasy.  Gr.  -sis, 
-sia. 

•t,  suffix  of  nouns;  as  in  height,  flight.  Same 
as  -th. 

■teen,  ten;  as  in  fifteen.    A.Sax.  -tyne. 

■ter,  -ther,  a  comparative  suffix;  as  in 
after,  other.  A.Sax.  -ter,  -der,  -ther.  See 
After  in  Diet. 

-th,  suffix  of  abstract  nouns;  as  in  breadth, 
death,  health.  A.Sax.  -th,  allied  to  L.  -tus, 
as  in  juventus,  youth. 

•th,  suffix  of  ordinals;  as  sixth.  A.Sax. 
-tha;  allied  to  -tus,  in  L.  sextus,  sixth, 
•ther,  an  agent;  asin/ai/ier,  mother,  brother. 
A.Sax.  -der,  -dor,  thor;  allied  to  L.  -tor 
Skr.  -tar,  denoting  an  agent. 
-tion,  state  or  action  abstractly;  as  in  con- 
ception, perception.  L.  -tio,  -tionis;  akin 
-sion. 

•tor,  an  agent;  as  in  actor.    See  -ther. 
•lory,  adjective  suffix;  as  in  amatory,  con- 
firmatory, explanatory.     L.  -torius,  corre- 
sponding to  nouns  in  -tor.   From  the  neuter 
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PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES 


•4ortMmoomea  the  termination  trhen  atgnuV 

Ing  place,  aa  in  dormitory,  lavatory, 

■trlXi  feminine  raflb  ooneepondlngto  ton 
u  in  tsstatria     L  trio*. 

•dido,  suffls  ol  qoudb;  m  In  ferW- 

teat,  gratitudt,    L.  -ftido,  4wN  • 
-luro.    Seo-unv 
■ty,  auffli  of  abatraot  uouni;  ns  la  gravity 

uvity.    Ft.  U,  L.  t<ts,  -tatis. 

•ty,  ton  times;  aa  in  fifty.    A.Sai.  -tig;  akin 
to  tai,  -teen. 


-Ill**,  dim.  sulllx  ;    as  in  globvU,  piluh.     ], 

ii/us,     iilu,     alum. 

-nr«\  act,  thing  produced;  at)  in  eaptwe 
iir.it  a  rr.  creature,  picture,    l.  ura. 

•ward,  -wards,  auffla  of  direction;  aa  in 
homeward,  homewards.  When  with  -s  it 
is  an  adverbial  genitive.  A.Hax.  -weard, 
weardes;  akin  to  «wr«A  (verb),  L.  wrto  1.. 
turn. 

■Way,  -ways,  suffix  of  manner;  as  in 
always,  straightway.  From  way,  manner  • 
■ways  is  an  adverbial  genitive. 


■WlM,  BUfflx  Of  manner;  as  in  lengthwise, 
likewwe.    Bee  Wni  In  Diet. 

-.V.  -<'J\  adjective  suffix;  as  in  bloody,  clauev 
dirty .filthy,  skyey,  woody.    A.Hax.  -to,  O 
"•';  ajned  to  L  lou*,  <;r.  -iAm    in  jiastv 
jolly,  it  represents  Fr.  -if,  L.  -thfua 

-y,  noun  suffix.  Sometimes,  as  in  company, 
fallacy,  it  represents  I<V.  -ie,  L.  -i'«,  or  Gr 
•'"  (aa  inapoloyy);  aometlmea  It  represents 
U  -turn,  as  in  remedy,  subsidy;  sometimes 
■L..  -t«.t,  as  in  notary;  sometimes  L  -atus 
as  in  deputy. 


KEY    TO   THE    PRONUNCIATION 


In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and 
most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted, 
that  of  re-writing  the  word  with  a  set  of  letters  that 
have  invariably  the  same  sound,  no  matter  by  what 
letter  or  letters  the  sounds  may  be  expressed  in  the 
word  whose  pronunciation  is  shown.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to 
bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound.  Sounds  and 
letters,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  very  different 
things.  In  English  there  are  a  great  many  more 
sounds  than  letters  to  represent  them,  so  that  some  of 
the  letters  stand  for  more  than  one  sound,  the  letter 
a,  for  instance,  having  at  least  six  or  seven,  namely 
those  given  in  the  accompanying  table  and  other  two, 
as  in  the  words  any  and  quality,  which  may  be  better 
represented  by  e  and  6  respectively.  Our  alphabet  is 
therefore  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  alphabet, 
which  would  have  a  distinct  letter  for  each  sound, 
and  would  always  represent  the  same  sound  by  the 
same  letter.  The  following  is  a  list  of  characters  and 
key-words  used  to  show  the  pronunciation  in  the 
dictionary. 

Vowels 


a as  in... 

a „    ... 

a 5»         ••• 

a « 

e „    ... 

e „    ... 

e „    ... 

e „    ... 

peur 

I as  in... 

i 


» 


...fate. 
...far. 
...fat. 
..fall. 
...me. 
...met. 
...her. 
...Fr. 
e  long. 
...pine. 
...pin. 


o... 
o... 
o... 
u.. 
u.. 

ft" 

u.. 
ii.. 
oi.. 
ou. 


.as  in note. 

.    „  not. 

.    „  move. 

.   „  twbe. 

.  „  tub. 

.  „  bull. 

.   „  Fr.wn. 

.   „  Fr.dtf. 

.  ,,  oil. 

..  „  pound. 


Consonants 


ch as  in c^ain. 

ch „    Sc.  loch. 

Ger.  nacAt. 
J »    job. 

g ».   go. 

n ,,    Fr.  ton. 


ng as  in 

th „ 

th „ 

w „ 

wh „ 

zh 


sma. 

then. 

thin. 

.wig. 

w/iig. 

azure. 


The  above  system,  it  is  believed,  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  the  intelligent  reader 
will  not  care  for  greater  nicety,  and  will  not  be 
likely  to  cavil  though  the  vowel  sounds  in  there 
and  fate  (like  those  in  more  and  note)  are  both 
represented  by  the  same  character.  Consonants 
not  in  the  list  are  used  simply  with  their  ordinary 
sounds. 

Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one 
syllable  receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word  labour,  the  second  of  delay,  and  the  third 
of  comprehension.  The  accented  syllable  is  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  word,  and  is  denoted 
by  the  mark  ',  as  in  the  words  la'bour,  delay',  and 
comprehen'sion. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with 
two  accents,  the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent, 
as  the  word  excommunication,  in  which  the  third  as 
well  as  the  fifth  syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The 
accent  on  the  fifth  syllable  is  the  primary  accent, 
and  when  it  requires  to  be  indicated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation it  receives  a  double  mark,  thus  ",  the 
secondary  or  inferior  accent  receiving  only  the  single 
mark  '  as  in  excommu'nica"tion. 


THE    ABBREVIATIONS    AND    SIGNS 

USED  IN   THIS   DICTIONARY 


a.  or  adj. 

=  adjective. 

tthn. 

. .  ethnography. 

M.H.G. 

.  Middle  High  Ger- 

poss. 

.  possessive. 

abbrev. 

. .  abbreviation,     ab- 

ethnology. 

man. 

PP- 

.  past  participle. 

breviated. 

etym. 

. .  etymology. 

Mil. 

.  Milton. 

ppr. 

.  present  participle. 

aco. 

. .  accusative. 

exclam. 

. .  exclamation. 

milit. 

.  military,    in    mili- 

Pr. 

.  Provencal. 

iidr. 

. .  adverb. 

fem. 

. .  feminine. 

tary  affairs. 

prep. 

.  preposition. 

agri. 

. .  agriculture. 

fig- 

. .  figuratively. 

mineral. 

.  mineralogy. 

pres. 

.  present. 

alii. 

. .  algebra. 

Fl. 

. .  Flemish. 

Mod.  Fr. 

.  Modern  French. 

pret. 

.  preterite. 

Amer. 

. .  American. 

fort. 

. .  fortification. 

mus. 

.  music. 

print. 

.  printing. 

mutt. 

. .  anatomy. 

Fr. 

. .  French. 

myth. 

.  mythology. 

priv. 

.  privative. 

auc. 

. .  ancient. 

freq. 

. .  frequentative. 

N. 

.  Norse,  Norwegian. 

pron. 

.  pronunciation,  pro- 

antiq. 

. .  antiquities. 

Fris. 

. .  Frisian. 

n. 

.  noun. 

nounced. 

SLOT. 

. .  aorist,  aoristic. 

fut. 

. .  future. 

nat.  hist. 

.  natural  history. 

pron. 

.  pronoun. 

At. 

. .  Arabic. 

G. 

. .  German. 

nat.  order 

.  natural  order. 

pros. 

.  prosody. 

arch. 

. .  architecture. 

Gael. 

. .  Gaelic. 

nat.  phil. 

natural  philosophy. 

prov. 

.  provincial. 

archceol. 

. .  archaeology. 

galv. 

. .  galvanism. 

naut. 

.  nautical. 

psych. 

.  psychology. 

arith. 

. .  arithmetic. 

genit. 

. .  genitive. 

navig. 

.  navigation, 

rail. 

.  railways. 

Armor. 

. .  Armoric. 

geog. 

. .  geography. 

neg. 

.  negative. 

refl. 

.  reflexively,  with  a 

art. 

. .  article. 

geol. 

. .  geology. 

neut. 

.  neuter. 

reflexive  pronoun. 

A.Sax. 

. .  Anglo-Saxon. 

geotn. 

. .  geometry. 

N.H.G.      . 

.  New  High  German. 

R.Cath.Ch. 

Roman  Catholic 

astrol. 

. .  astrology. 

Goth. 

. .  Gothic. 

nom. 

.  nominative. 

rhet. 

.  rhetoric.    [Church. 

astron. 

. .  astronomy. 

Gr. 

. .  Greek. 

Norm. 

.  Norman. 

Rom.  antiq. 

Roman  antiquities. 

at.  wt. 

. .  atomic  weight. 

gram. 

. .  grammar. 

North.  E. 

. .  Northern  English. 

Rus. 

.  Russian. 

aug. 

. .  augmentative. 

gun. 

. .  gunnery. 

NT. 

. .  New  Testament. 

Sax. 

.  Saxon. 

avi. 

. .  aviation. 

Heb. 

. .  Hebrew. 

numis. 

. .  numismatics. 

Sc. 

.  Scotch. 

biol. 

. .  biology. 

her. 

. .  heraldry. 

obj. 

. .  objective. 

Scand. 

.  Scandinavian. 

hot. 

. .  botany. 

Hind. 

. .  Hindustani,  or 

obs. 

. .  obsolete. 

Scrip. 

.  Scripture. 

Bret. 

. .  Breton  (= Armoric). 

Hindi. 

obsoles. 

.  obsolescent. 

sculp. 

.  sculpture. 

Carl. 

. .  Carlyle. 

hist. 

. .  history. 

O.E. 

.  Old    English    (i.e. 

Shak. 

.  Shakespeare. 

carp. 

. .  carpentry. 

hort. 

. .  horticulture. 

English  between 

sing. 

.  singular. 

caus. 

. .  causative. 

Hung. 

. .  Hungarian. 

A.     Saxon    and 

Skr. 

.  Sanskrit. 

Celt. 

. .  Celtic. 

hydros. 

. .  hydrostatics. 

Modern  English). 

Slav. 

.  Slavonic,  Slavic. 

chem. 

. .  chemistry. 

Icel. 

. .  Icelandic. 

O.Fr. 

.  Old  French. 

Sp. 

.  Spanish. 

chron. 

. .  chronology. 

ich. 

. .  ichthyology. 

O.H.G. 

. .  Old  High  German. 

sp.  gr. 

.  specific  gravity. 

Class. 

. .  Classical  (=  Greek 

imper. 

..  imperative. 

O.Sax. 

. .  Old  Saxon. 

subj. 

.  subjunctive. 

and  Latin). 

imperf. 

. .  imperfect. 

O.T. 

. .  Old  Testament. 

superl. 

.  superlative. 

cog. 

. .  cognate,      cognate 

impers. 

. .  impersonal. 

ornith. 

.  ornithology. 

surg. 

.  Burgery. 

with. 

incept. 

. .  inceptive. 

P- 

.  participle. 

surv. 

.  surveying. 

colloq. 

. .  colloquial. 

ind. 

. .  indicative. 

paint. 

. .  painting. 

Sw. 

.  Swedish. 

com. 

. .  commerce. 

Ind. 

. .  Indian. 

palozon. 

. .  palaeontology. 

sym. 

.  symbol. 

comp. 

. .  compare. 

indef. 

. .  indefinite. 

part. 

. .  participle. 

syn. 

.  synonym. 

compar. 

. .  comparative. 

Indo-Eur. 

. .  Indo-European. 

pass. 

.  passive. 

technol. 

.  technology. 

conch. 

. .  conchology. 

inf. 

. .  infinitive. 

pathol. 

. .  pathology. 

tel. 

.  telegraphy  and 

conj. 

. .  conjunction. 

intens. 

. .  intensive. 

pejor. 

. .  pejorative. 

telephony. 

contr. 

. .  contraction,      con- 

interj. 

. .  interjection. 

Per. 

. .  Persian. 

teleg. 

.  telegraphy. 

tracted. 

Ir. 

. .  Irish. 

perf. 

. .  perfect. 

Tenn. 

.  Tennyson. 

crystal. 

. .  crystallography. 

It. 

. .  Italian. 

pers. 

. .  person. 

term. 

.  termination. 

D. 

. .  Dutch. 

L. 

. .  Latin. 

persp. 

. .  perspective. 

Teut. 

.  Teutonic. 

Dan. 

. .  Danish. 

L.G. 

. .  Low  German. 

Pg. 

.  Portuguese. 

Thack. 

.  Thackeray. 

dat. 

. .  dative. 

lit. 

. .  literal,  literally. 

phar. 

. .  pharmacy. 

theol. 

.  theology. 

def. 

. .  definite. 

Lith. 

. .  Lithuanian. 

philol. 

. .  philology. 

trigon. 

.  trigonometry. 

dial. 

. .  dialect,  dialectal. 

L.L. 

. .  late  Latin,  low  do. 

philos. 

. .  philosophy. 

Turk. 

.  Turkish. 

dim. 

. .  diminutive. 

mach. 

. .  machinery. 

Phcen. 

. .  Phoenician. 

typog. 

•  typography. 

distrib. 

. .  distributive. 

manuf. 

. .  manufactures. 

photog. 

.  photography. 

v.i. 

.  verb  intransitive. 

dram. 

. .  drama,  dramatic. 

masc. 

. .  masculine. 

phren. 

.  phrenology. 

v.n. 

.  verb  neuter. 

dyn. 

. .  dynamics. 

math. 

. .  mathematics. 

phys. 

. .  physics. 

v.t. 

.  verb  transitive. 

E.,  JEng. 

. .  English. 

mech. 

. .  mechanics. 

phys.  geog. 

physical  geography. 

W. 

.  Welsh. 

eccles. 

. .  ecclesiastical,    in 

med. 

. .  medicine. 

physiol. 

. .  physiology. 

zool. 

.  zoology. 

ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Med.L. 

. .  Medieval  Latin. 

Pi. 

. .  plural. 

t 

.  rare. 

elect. 

. .  electricity. 

mensur. 

. .  mensuration. 

pneum. 

.  pneumatics. 

X 

.  obsolete. 

engin. 

. .  engineering. 

metal. 

. .  metallurgy. 

poet. 

. .  poetical. 

— 

.  equivalent  to. 

engr. 

. .  engraving. 

metaph. 

. .  metaphysics. 

Pol. 

. .  Polish. 

.  comparison  of 

entom. 

. .  entomology. 

meteor. 

. .  meteorology. 

pol.  econ. 

. .  political  economy. 

synonyms. 

THE    LARGE-TYPE 
CONCISE    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY 


ABDOMEN 


A.  the  first  letter  in  the  English  and  other 
alphabets  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
alphabets.  In  music,  it  designates  the  sixth 
note  of  the  model  or  diatonic  scale  of  C, 
the  note  sounded  by  the  open  second  string 
of  the  violin. 

A,  the  indefinite  article,  a  contraction  of  an, 
used  before  nouns  singular  beginning  with 
a  consonant.    An. 

A  I.  a  character  attached  to  a  ship  of  the 
first-class  in  Lloyd's  register  of  shipping. 

Aam,  iim,  n.  [D.,  from  L.  hama,  a  bucket.] 
Liquid  measure  in  Holland— about  30  gals. 

Aardvark.  ard'vark,  n.  [D.=earth  pig.] 
The  ground-hog  of  South  Africa,  a  burrow- 
ing, insectivorous,  edentate  animal. 

Aardwolf,  ard'wulf,  n.  [D.  =  earth  wolf.] 
The  earth  wolf  of  South  Africa,  an  animal 
allied  to  the  hyaenas  and  civets. 

Aaronlc,  Aaronical,  a-ron'ik,  a-ron'- 
ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aaron,  or  to  his 
priesthood. 

Abaca,  ab'a-ka,  n.  Native  name  of  the 
plant  which  yields  Manilla-hemp. 

Aback,  a-bak',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and  back.] 
Backwards:  naut.  catching  the  wind  so  as 
to  urge  a  vessel  backwards  (of  sails);  fig.  by 
surprise;  unexpectedly:  as,  to  take  a  person 
aback. 

Abacus,  ab'a-kus,  n.  [L.]  A  slab  or  board 
for  reckoning  on;  the  Pythagorean  multi- 
plication table;  arch,  a  slab  or  table  form- 
ing the  crowning  of  a  column  and  its  capital. 

Abaddon,  a-bad'on,  n.  [Heb.  abad,  he 
perished.]    Hell.    Rev.  ix.  11. 

Abaft,  a-baft',  adv.  or  prep.  [Prefix  a,  and 
A.  Sax.  be-ceftan,  ba?ftan.  Aft.]  On  or  to- 
wards the  aft  or  hinder  part  of  a  ship. 

Abaloiie,  ab-a-lo'ne,  n.  [Spanish,  of  un- 
known origin.]  A  name  in  California  for  a 
marine  mollusc,  a  species  of  ear-shell  which 
furnishes  mother-of-pearl. 

Abandon,  a-ban'dun,  v.t.  [Fr.  abandonner, 
from  a,  to,  and  O.Fr.  bandon,  control, 
liberty;  to  leave  at  liberty.  Ban.]  To 
detach  or  withdraw  one's  self  from;  desert; 
forsake;  give  up;  resign;  yield  up;  refl.  to 
yield  one's  self  up  without  attempt  at  re- 
straint; as,  to  abandon  one's  self  to  grief. 
—  n.  Abandonment^  heartiness;  frank, 
unrestrained  demeanour  (a  French  usage). 
—Abandoned,  a-ban'dund,  a.  Given  up 
to  vice;  shamelessly  and  recklessly  wicked; 
profligate ;  depraved  ;  vicious.  —  A  ban- 
don cd  I  y,  a-ban'dund-li,  adv.  In  an  aban- 
doned manner.— Abandonee,  a-ban'dun- 
e",  n.  Law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  aban- 
doned. —  Abandonee,  a-ban'dun-er,  n. 
One  who  abandons. —Abandonment, 
a-ban'dun-ment,  n.  The  act  of  abandoning 
or  state  of  being  abandoned;  relinquish- 
ment; desertion;  giving  up. 

Abartlculatlon,  ab-ar-tik'a-la"shon,  n. 
[L.  ab,  from,  and  articulus,  a  joint.]  Anat. 
an  immovable  articulation. 


Abase,  a-bas',  v.t.— abased,  abasing.  [Fr. 
abaisser—a,  to,  and  baisser,  to  lower,  from 
L.L.  bassus,  low.  Base.J  To  lower  or  de- 
press (of  material  objects)!;  to  reduce  lower, 
as  in  rank;  humble;  degrade.— Abase- 
ment, a-bas'ment,  n.  The  act  of  abasing; 
a  state  of  depression,  degradation,  or  humi- 
liation.— A  baser,  a-bas'er,  n.  One  who 
abases. 

Abash,  a-bash',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  esbahir,  ppr. 
esbahissant,  from  es  =  ex,  intens.,  bair,  baer, 
to  gape;  Mod.Fr.  s'ibahir,  to  be  astonished; 
probably  from  bah!  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment.] To  confuse  or  confound,  as 
by  consciousness  of  guilt,  inferiority,  &c. ; 
make  ashamed;  put  to  confusion.  A  bash  is 
a  stronger  word  than  con/use,  but  not  so 
strong  as  confound.  —  Abashment,  a- 
bash'ment,  n.    Act  of;  state  of  being. 

Abate,  a-bat',  v.t.— abated,  abating.  [Fr. 
abattre,  to  beat  down,  from  L.  batere,  a  form 
of  batuere,  to  beat.  Batter.]  To  beat 
downj;  to  lessen;  diminish;  remit;  moder- 
ate (zeal,  a  demand,  a  tax);  law,  to  annul; 
put  an  end  to.—v.i.  To  decrease  or  become 
less  in  strength  or  violence.  —  Abatable. 
a-bat'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  abated. — 
Abatement,  a-bat'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
or  state  of  being;  decrease;  decline;  mitiga- 
tion; amount  or  sum  deducted;  deduction; 
decrease. — Abater,  a-bat'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  abates. 

Abatt Is,  Abatis,  ab-a-teor ab'a-tis,  n.  [Fr. 
abatis,  abattis,  from  abattre,  to  beat  down. 
Abate.]  Fort,  a  collection  of  felled  trees, 
from  which  the  smaller  branches  have  been 
cut  off,  and  which  are  laid  side  by  side,  with 
the  branched  ends  towards  assailants,  form- 
ing an  obstruction  to  their  progress.  — 
Abattlsed,  ab'a-tist,  a.  Provided  with  an 
abattis. 

Abattoir,  a-bat-war,  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre, 
to  beat  or  knock  down.  Abate.]  A  public 
slaughter-house. 

Abaxlal,  Abaxile,  ab-ak'si-al,  ab-aks'Tl, 
a.  [Prebx.ab,  from,  and  axis.]  Not  in  the 
axis. 

Abb,  ab,  n.  [A.Sax.  ab  or  ob,  the  woof.] 
Yarn  for  the  warp  in  weaving;  two  qualities 
of  wool,  called  respectively  coarse  abb  and 
fine  abb. 

Abbacinate,tab-ba'sin-at,  v.t.  [It.  abba- 
cinare—ab  for  ad,  to,  and  bacino,  a  basin.] 
To  deprive  of  sight  by  applying  a  red-hot 
copper  basin  close  to  the  eyes;  a  mode  of 
punishment  employed  in  the  middle  ages. 

Abbacy,  aVba-si,  n.  The  dignity,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  an  abbot.— Abbat,  ab'bat, 
n.  Same  as  Abbot.— Abbatlcal,  Abba- 
tial,  ab-bat'ik-al,  ab-ba'shi-al,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  an  abbey. 

Abbe,  ab-ba,  n.  [Fr.,  an  abbot.]  In  France, 
especially  before  the  revolution,  one  who 
devoted  himself  to  divinity,  or  who  had 
pursued  a  course  of  study  in  a  theological 
seminary;  many  of  them  became  tutors, 
professors,  and  men  cf  letters. 


Abbess,  ab^es,  n.  [Fr.  abbesse,  L.L.  abba- 
tissu.]  A  female  superior  of  an  abbey,  pos- 
sessing, in  general,  the  same  dignity  and 
authority  as  an  abbot,  except  that  she  can- 
not exercise  the  spiritual  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  priesthood.— Abbey,  ab'bi, 
n.  [Fr.  abbaye,  from  L.L.  abbatia,  an  abbey 
Abbot.]  A  monastery  or  monastic  estab- 
lishment of  the  highest  rank;  a  society  of 
persons  of  either  sex,  secluded  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  to  religion  and  celibacy, 
governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess. — Abbot, 
ab'but,  n.  [Formerly  abbat,  L.L.  abbas, 
abbatis,  from  Syr.  and  Chal.  abbti,  father.] 
The  male  head  or  superior  of  an  abbey  or 
monastery.  Some  abbots  were  mitred  abbots, 
almost  equal  in  rank  with  bishops.  Lay- 
men were  sometimes  abbots,  enjoying  the 
abbey  revenues. — Abbot  of  Misrule,  of  un- 
reason; burlesque  figure  in  mediaeval  mystery 
plays  and  revels.  —  .4  b  but  ship,  ab'but- 
ship,  n.    The  state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 

Abbreviate,  ab-bre'viat,  v.t.  —  abbrevi- 
ated, abbreviating.  [L.  abbrevio,  abbrevia- 
tum,  to  shorten  —  ab  for  ad,  and  brevis, 
short.  Brief,  Abridge  (which  is  really 
the  same  word).]  To  make  briefer;  shorten; 
abridge;  reduce  to  snialler  compass.— Ab- 
breviation, ab-bre'vi-a"shon,  n.  Act  of 
abbreviating,  shortening,  or  contracting; 
that  which  is  abbreviated;  a  syllable,  letter, 
or  series  of  letters,  standing  for  a  word  or 
words;  as,  esq.  for  esquire;  F.R.S.  for 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.— Abbrcvla- 
tor,  ab-bre'vi-a-ter,  n.  One  who  abbrevi- 
ates. —  Abbrevlatory,  ab-bre'vi-a-to-ri, 
a.  Abbreviating  or  tending  to  abbreviate; 
shortening. 

Abdest,  ab'dest,  n.  [Per.  dbdast—ab,  water, 
and  dast,  hand]  Purification  or  ablution 
before  prayer;  a  Mohammedan  rite. 

Abdicate,  ab'di-kat,  v.t.— abdicated,  abdi- 
cating. [L.  abdico,  abdicatum—ab,  from, 
and  dico,  dicatum,  to  declare  publicly.]  To 
give  up,  renounce,  lay  down,  or  withdraw 
from  in  a  voluntary,  public,  or  formal 
manner,  as  a  throne,  duties,  &c;  vacate; 
resign. — v.i.  To  renounce  or  give  up  power 
voluntarily.  —  Abdicant,  ab'di-kant,  n. 
One  who  abdicates.— a.  Renouncing. — Ab- 
dication, ab-di-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
abdicating  an  office,  especially  the  kingly 
office.— Abdlcator,  ab'di-kat-er,  n.  One 
who  abdicates. 

Abdiel.  ab'di-el,  n.  Faithful  Angel,  type 
of  fidelity.     (Mil.) 

Abdomen,  ab-do'men  or  ab'do-men,  n. 
[L.]  That  part  of  the  human  body  which 
lies  between  the  thorax  and  the  pelvis,  con- 
taining the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  intestines;  the  pos- 
terior of  the  three  parts  of  a  perfect  insect. 
—Abdominal,  ab-dom'in-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  abdomen  or  belly.— Abdominal 
regions,  certain  regions  into  which  the  ab- 
domen in  men  is  arbitrarily  divided  for  con- 
venience in  anatomical  or  medical  descrip- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
ch,  ch&in;      ch,  So.  loch;      g.  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 

1  1 


ABDUCE 


ABOMINATE 


tioni      AlMloiiilllOUS.t    ab  (loin'iii-UB,  a. 

Abdominal;  pot  bellied. 

Abdiirc,  aii  dus',  d  '.    abdueed,  abdwina, 

II,.  (ibdia-o,  to  lead  kwu    ab,  and  duoo,  to 

lend,    Id  draw.      I>l   K  l :   |     Tn   draw    < >r   OOD 

duol  away.  Abducent,  ab-dfls'ent,  a. 
Drawing  away;  pulling  back  Ibducevi 
muaelet.  muscles  whiob  pull  back  certain 
parts  of  the  bods  from  the  mesial  Line 

Abduct,  ab  diikt',  V.t.  To  draw  or  Lead 
away;  to  take  away  surreptitiously  and  liy 

force. — Abduction,  ab-duk'shon,  n.  The 
aot  of  abduotlng;  onat.  the  action  by  which 
musolei  withdraw  s  Limb  or  other  part  from 
the  axis  of  the  body;  law,  the  unlawful 
Leading  away  of  a  person,  as  a  young  woman, 
by  fraud,  persuasion,  or  open  violence. — 
Abductor,  ab-duk'ter,  u.  One  who  or 
that  which  abducts;  anat.  a  muscle  which 
moves  certain  parts  from  the  axis  of  the 
body. 

Abeam,  a-bom',  adv.  Navt.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beams,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel  of  a  ship. 

Abecedarian, ta'he-se-da"ri-an,  n.  TFrom 
tho  letters  <(,  b,  <\  d.]  One  who  teaches  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  a  learner  of  the 
letters.  —  Abecedary,!  a-be-se'da-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.—)*.  A  first  principle  or  element; 
rudiment. 

Abed,  a-bed',  adv.    In  bed;  gone  to  bed. 

Abele,  a-bel',  ?t.  [D.  abed,  G.  albele,  L.  al- 
bus,  white.]    The  white  poplar. 

Aberdevine,  a-ber'de-vin,  n.  The  siskin, 
a  well-known  song-bird. 

Aberr.t  ab-er',  v.i.  [L.  aberro,  aberratum — 
ab,  from,  and  erro,  to  wander,  to  err.]  To 
•wander;  to  err.  —  Aberrance, f  Aber- 
rancy.t  ah-er'rans,  ab-er'ran-si,  n.  A 
wandering;  aberration. — Aberrant,ab-er'- 
rant,  a.  Characterized  by  aberration ;  wan- 
dering; straying  from  the  right  way;  dif- 
fering from  a  common  type. — Aberrate, t 
ab-er'rat,  v.i.  To  wander  or  deviate  from  the 
rightway.— Aberration,  ab-er-ra'shon,  n. 
[L.  aberratio.}  The  act  of  wandering  from 
the  right  way;  deviation  from  truth  or  recti- 
tude, or  from  a  type  or  standard;  partial 
alienation  of  miud;  mental  wandering;  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  the  ob- 
served position  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Abernncator,  ab-e-rung'kat-er,  n.  [L.  ab, 
from,  e,  out,  and  runco,  to  weed.]  An  im- 
plement for  extirpating  weeds. 

Abet,  a-bet',  v.t. — abetted,  abetting.  [O.Fr. 
abetter,  abeter,  to  incite,  to  lure;  abet,  a 
bait— prefix  a,  and  word=bait,  to  incite,  set 
on.  Bait,  Bite.]  To  encourage  by  aid, 
countenance,  or  approval:  used  chiefly  in 
a  bad  sense;  incite;  support;  encourage; 
back  up.— Abetment,  Abettal,  a-bet'- 
ment,  a-bet'al,  n.  The  act  of  abetting;  aid. 
—Abetter,  Abettor,  a-bet'er,  n.  One 
who  abets  or  incites;  a  supporter  or  en- 
courager,  generally  of  something  bad. 

Abeyance,  a-ba'ans,  n.  [O.Fr.  abbaiaunce, 
expectation,  from  abbayer,  to  listen  with  the 
mouth  open,  from  bayer,  baer,  to  gape,  as 
in  crying  bah!  Abash.]  A  state  of  expec- 
tation, or  waiting  for  an  occupant  or  holder: 
said  of  lands,  honours,  or  dignities;  a  state 
of  temporary  suspension. — Abeyant,  a- 
ba'ant,  a.    Being  in  abeyance. 

Abhor,  ab-hor',  v.t.— abhorred,  abhorring. 
[L.  abhorreo,  to  shrink  back — ab,  from,  and 
horreo,  to  feel  horror.  Horrible.]  To  hate 
extremely  or  with  loathing;  loathe,  detest, 
or  abominate;  shrink  from  with  horror; 
fill  with  horror  and  loathing  (Shak.)t. — Ab- 
horrence, ab-hor'rens,  n.  Extreme  hatred; 
detestation;  great  aversion.— Abhorrent, 
ab-hor'rent,  a.  Struck  with  abhorrence; 
hating;  detesting;  utterly  repugnant:  in  the 
last  sense  used  formerly  with  from,  now 
with  to.—  Abhorrently,  ab-hor'rent-li, 
adv.  With  abhorrence.— Abhorrer,  ab- 
hor'er,  n.  One  who  abhors;  petitioner  to 
Charles  II  in  1680  against  the  change  of 
succession.  —  Abhorring,  ab-hor'ing,  n. 
Feeling  of  abhorrence;  object  of  abhor- 
rence.   [O.T.] 

Abib,  a'bib,  n.  The  first  month  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  called  also  Nisan, 


answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and 

beginning  of  April, 

Abide,  a  bid',  v.i.— abode  (pret.  and  pp.), 
abiding.  [A.  Sax.  abidan,  geotdan,  to  abide, 
trovnbtdan,  to  hide.  See  Bzdb  I  To  take 
op  one's  abode;  dwell:  stay;  not  to  depart. 

Toabidi  ><!/.  totem,  i  in  hi  -side;   to  ad  here  to;  to 

maintain;  to  remain  satisfied  with.  v.t.  To 
be  prepared  for;  to  await;  be  able  to  endure 

Or  sustain;  remain  firm  under;  to  put,  up 

with;   to  tolerate. — Abider,  a-bld/er,  n. 

One  who  abides.  Abiding,  a  btd'ing,  a. 
Continuing;  permanent;  steadfast;  as  an 
abiding  faith.— Abidingly,  a-bid'ing-li, 
dilr.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  continue; 
permanently. 

Abies,  ab'i-es,  n.  [L.]  The  genus  of  trees 
to  which  the  fir  belongs;  a  tree  of  this 
genus.— Abletic.  ab-i-et'ik,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  trees  of  the  genus  Abies. 

Abigail,  ab'i-gal,  n.  [From  the  title  of 
handmaid  assumed  to  herself  by  Abigail, 
wifeofNabal.  Seel  Sam.  xx.  5.]  A  general 
name  for  a  waiting  woman  or  lady's-maid. 
IColloq.] 

Ability,  a-bil'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  habilite",  L.  ha- 
biiitas,  ableness.  Able.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  able;  power,  whether 
bodily  or  mental;  pi.  talents;  powers  of  the 
mind;  mental  gifts  or  endowments. 

Abiogenesis,  Abiogeny,  a-bi'6-jen"e- 
sis,  a-bi-oj'en-i,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  bios,  life, 
and  genesis,  generation.]  The  doctrine  that 
living  matter  may  be  produced  by  not-living 
matter.  Biogenesis,  Heterogenesis.— 
Abiogenesist.  Abiogenist,  a-bi'o- 
jen"e-sist,  a-bi-oj'en-ist,  n.  A  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis.— Ablogcne- 
tic,  a-bl'd-jen-efik,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  produced  by  abiogenesis. — Ablogcnc- 
tically,  a-bT'o-jen-et"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
abiogenetic  manner. 

Abject,  ab'jekt,  a.  [L.  abjectus,  from  ab- 
jicio,  to  throw  away  —  ab,  and  jacio,  to 
throw.]  Sunk  to  a  low  condition ;  worth- 
less, mean,  despicable ;  low,  grovelling. — 
n.  A  person  in  a  low  or  abject  condition. — 
Abjection,  ab-jek'shon,  n.  A  low  state; 
meanness  of  spirit;  abjectness. — Abjectly, 
ab'jekt-li,  adv.  In  an  abject  or  contempt- 
ible manner;  meanly;  servilely.— Abject- 
ness, ab'jekt-nes,  ».  The  state  of  being 
abject;  meanness;  servility. 

Abjnnctive,t  abjungk'tiv,  a.  [L.  abjungo, 
abjunctum—ab,  from,  and  jungo,  to  join.] 
Isolated;  exceptional. 

Abj  lire,  ab-jur',  v.  t.  —  abjured,  abjuring. 
[L.  abjuro,  to  deny  upon  oath— ab,  and  juro, 
to  swear.  Jury.]  To  renounce  upon  oath; 
to  reject  or  withdraw  from  with  solemnity; 
abandon  (as  allegiance,  errors);  to  recant  or 
retract.—  A bjnrement,  ab-jiir'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  abjuring;  renunciation.— Ab- 
jnrer,  ab-jur'er,  n.  One  who  abjures. — 
Abjuration,  ab-ju-ra'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  abjuring;  a  renunciation  upon  oath;  a 
rejection  or  denial  with  solemnity;  a  total 
abandonment.  —  Abj  uratory,  ab-ju'ra- 
to-ri,  a.    Pertaining  to  abjuration. 

Ablactate,  ab-lak'tat,  v.t.  [L.  ablacto,  to 
wean— ab,  from,  and  lac,  milk.]  To  wean 
from  the  breast.— Ablactation,  ab-lak- 
ta'shon),  n.  The  weaning  of  a  child  from 
the  breast;  hort.  same  as  Inarching. 

Ablative,  ab'la-tiv,  a.  [L.  ablativus,  from 
ablatus,  carried  away— ab,  away,  and  latus, 
carried.]  Taking  or  tending  to  take  away]  : 
applied  to  a  case  of  nouns  in  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
and  some  other  languages,  originally  given 
to  the  case  in  Latin  because  separation  from 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ideas 
expressed  by  it. — Ablation, t  ab-la'shon, 
n.    A  carrying  or  taking  away. 

Ablaut,  ab'lout,  n.  [G.,  from  ab,  off,  and 
laut,  sound.]  Philol.  a  substitution  of  one 
vowel  for  another  in  the  body  of  a  word,  to 
indicate  a  corresponding  modification  of  use 
or  meaning;  as,  bind,  band,  bound,  bond; 
especially  the  change  of  a  vowel  to  indicate 
tense-change  in  verbs,  instead  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  syllable  (-ed);  as,  sink,  sank,  sunk. 

Ablaze,  a-blaz',  adv.  or  a.   In  a  blaze;  in  a 
state  of  eager  excitement  or  desire. 
Able,   a>bl,  a.    [O.Fr.   able,  hable,  habile, 


skilful,  fit,  from  [,.  habilit,  suitable,  lit, 
from  habeo,  to  have;  akin  are  ability,  hi- 
bilament,  habit,  sums  -able.  |  Having  the 
power,  means,  or  qualification  sufficient; 
com])i  tent;  qualified;  having  strong  or  tin 
usual  powers  of  mind,  or  Intellect  ual  quali 
flcations;  gifted; vigorous;  active.— Abie! 

a'lil,    V.t.      To    make    aide;    to   enable;     to 

warrant  or  answer  for.  [Shak.]  Able- 
bodied,  a.  Having  a  sound,  strong  bodj ; 
having  strength  sufficient  for  work:  often 

applied  to  a  seaman  who  is  well  skilled  in 
seamanship,  and  classed  in  the  ship's  b 
as  A. B.  Ableness,  a'bl-nes,  v.  Ability 
of  body  or  mind;  force;  vigour.-  Ablj, 
a'hli,  adv.  In  an  able  manner;  with 
ability. 

Ahlcpsla,  t  A  blepsj  ,1  a-blep'si-a,  a-blep'- 
si,  n.  [Gr.  ablepsia  —  a,  not,  and  blepu,  to 
see.]    Want  of  sight ;  blindness. 

Ablet,  ablet,  n.  [Fr.  ablette,  from  L.  albus, 
albulus,  white,  whitish,  from  its  colour. 
The  name  bleak  is  given  it  for  the  same 
reason.]  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  the  bleak. 
Called  also  Ablen. 

Ablocate,  ab'lo-kat,  v.t.—ablocated,  ablo- 
cating.  [L.  abloco—ab,  away,  and  locare,  to 
let  out,  from  locus,  a  place.]  To  let  out;  to 
lease.— Ablocation,  ab-lo-ka'shon,  n.  A 
letting  to  hire. 

Abloom,  a-blbm',  a.  or  adv.  In  a  bloom- 
ing state. 

Abluent,  ab'lu-ent,  a.  [L.  abluens,  ablu- 
entis,  ppr.  of  abluo,  to  wash  off— ab,  from, 
and  luo,  to  wash.]  Washing  clean;  cleans- 
ing by  water  or  liquids. — n.  That  which 
washes  or  carries  off  impurities;  a  deter- 
gent.—Ablution,  ab-lu'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  washing;  cleansing  or  purification  by 
water  or  other  liquid;  specifically,  a  wash- 
ing of  the  body  preparatory  to  religious 
rites.— Ablutionary,  ab-lu'shon-a-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  ablution. 

Abnegate,  ab'ne-gat,  v.t.— abnegated,  abne- 
gating. [L.  abnego,  abnegatum—ab,  from, 
and  nego,  to  deny.  Negative,  Deny.]  To 
deny;  to  renounce. —  Abnegation,  ab- 
ne-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  abnegatio.]  The  act  of 
abnegating;  denial;  renunciation. — Abne- 
gative,  ab-neg'a-tiv,  a.  Denying;  nega- 
tive.— Abnegator,  ab'ne-ga-ter,  n.  One 
who  abnegates,  denies,  or  renounces. 

Abnormal,  ab-nor'mal,  a.  [L.  abnormis 
— ab,  from,  and  norma,  a  rule.  Normal.] 
Not  conformed  or  conforming  to  rule ;  de- 
viating from  a  type  or  standard;  irregular; 
contrary  to  system  or  law.  —  Abnor- 
mality, ab-nor-mal'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abnormal;  deviation  from 
a  standard,  rule,  or  type;  irregularity;  that 
which  is  abnormal.  —  Abnormity,]  ab- 
nor'mi-ti,  n.    Abnormality. 

Aboard,  a-bord',  adv.  On  board;  within  a 
ship  or  boat.— prep.  On  board;  into  (to  go 
aboard  a  ship). 

Abode,  a-bod',  pret.  of  abide.— Abode,  a- 
bod',  n.  [From  abide.]  Residence  or  place 
of  residence;  a  place  where  a  person  abides, 
a  dwelling;  habitation.— To  make  abode,  to 
dwell  or  reside. 

Abolish,  a-bol'ish,  v.t.  [Fr.  abolir;  L.  abo- 
lere,  to  annul,  abolish— ab,  from,  and  oleo, 
to  grow.  Adult.]  To  do  away  with;  to  put 
an  end  to;  to  destroy;  to  efface  or  obliter- 
ate; to  make  void;  to  annul;  to  put  out  of 
existence.  —Abolishable,  a-bol'ish-a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  abolished. —  Abol- 
i slier,  a-bol'ish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  abolishes.— Abolishment, t  a-bol'- 
ish-ment,  n.  Abolition.— Abolition,  ab- 
6-li'shou,  ?i.  The  act  of  abolishing,  or  the 
stateofbeingabolished.— Abolitionism, 
ab-o-li'shon-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  an 
abolitionist.— Abolitionist,  ab-o-li'shon- 
ist,  n.  A  person  who  favours  the  abolition 
of  anything;  applied  especially  to  those  who 
favoured  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States. 

Abomasus,  Abomasnm,  ab-o-ma'sus, 
ab-o-ma'sum,  n.  [L.  prefix  ab,  from,  and 
o-nasum.]  The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminat- 
ing animals,  lying  next  to  the  omasum  or 
third  stomach. 

Abominate,   a-bom'in-at,   v.t.  —  abomin- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  m5ve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


ABORAL 


ABSOLUTE 


dtdi,  abominating.     1 1,   aluniiinor,  iihomiud 

tus,  to  deprecate,  u  oi  ill  omen  oe,  from, 
and  omen,  an  omen.)  To  l i;i i <■  extremely; 
ihor:  to  detest,  1  Im»iiiIiiiiI»I«>.  ■ 
bom'in  a  hi.  <i  Deserving  or  liable  t<>  be 
abominated;  detestable;  loathsome:  odious 
in  the  utmost  degree;  execrable.  About- 
Innbleness.  a  bom  In  i  1>1  nes,  n,  The 
quality  or  state  <>f  being  abominable,  de 
testable,  or  odious.  Abominably,  a 
bom  in  s  Mi.  adv.    in  an  abominable  man 

ii.  i    or  degree,      tboilliltntioil,    a  Imm 
ui-a '  shon.   n.     The  act,  of  abominating  or 
st. itt-  of   being  abominated;   detestation; 
that  which  is  abominated  or  abominable; 
benoe,  hateful  or  shameful  vice. 
A  horn  1.  ab-O'ral,  a.    [L.  06,  from,  and  m, 

oris,  a  month.)    Auat.  away  from  or  at  the 

opposite  extremity  from  the  mouth. 

Aboriginal,  ab-o  rij'in-al,  a.  [L.  ob,  from, 
ami  origo,  origin.]  Inhabiting  a  country 
from  tlio  earliest  known  times:  as,  abori- 
ginal tribes. — n.  An  original  inhabitant; 
one  of  an  aboriginal  race.— Aborigin- 
ally, ab-o-rij'in-al-li,  adv.  In  or  at  first 
origin;  originally;  from  the  very  first.— 
Aborigines,  ab-o-rij'in-cz,  n.  pi.  [L.] 
The  people  found  in  a  country  at  the  time 
of  the  earliest  known  settlement. 

Abort,  abort',  v.i.  [L.  aborior,  abortus,  to 
miscarry— 06,  and  orior,  ortus,  to  arise. 
Orient.]  To  miscarry  in  giving  birth;  to 
appear  in  a  rudimentary  or  undeveloped 
state. —Aborted,  a-bort'ed,  a.  Imper- 
fectly developed.— Abort  lent,  a-bor'shi- 
ent,  a.  Bot.  sterile ;  barren.— Abortion, 
a  bor'shon,  n.  The  act  of  miscarrying,  or 
producing  young  before  the  natural  time,  or 
before  the  fetus  is  perfectly  formed;  the 
product  of  untimely  birth;  a  misshapen 
being;  a  monster;  anything  which  fails  be- 
fore it  is  matured  or  perfect,  as  a  design.  — 
Abortive,  a-bort'iv,  a.  Brought  forth  in 
an  immature  state;  rudimentary;  imper- 
fectly formed  or  developed;  producing  or 
intended  to  produce  abortion ;  not  brought 
to  completion  or  to  a  successful  issue  ;  com- 
ing to  nought.— Abortive,  a-bort'iv,  n. 
A  drug  causing  or  thought  to  cause  abor- 
tion.—Abortively,  a-bort'iv-li,  adv.  In 
an  abortive  manner;  immaturely. — Abor- 
tiveilCSS,  a-bort'iv-nes,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing abortive.— Abortment.t  a-bort'ment, 
n.    An  untimely  birth;  abortion. 

Abound,  a-bound',  v.i.  [Fr.  abonder,  from 
L.  abundare,  to  overflow— ab,  and  unda,  a 
wave.  Undulate,  Water.]  To  be  in 
great  plenty;  be  very  prevalent;  have  or 
possess  in  great  quantity;  be  copiously 
supplied:  in  the  latter  sense  followed  by 
with  or  in. 

About,  a-bout',  prep.  [A.Sax.  ab&tan, 
onbutan,  about,  around  —  prefixes  d.  on, 
on,  and  butan,  without.  But.]  Around; 
on  the  outside  or  surface  of;  in  a  circle 
surrounding;  round  (two  yards  about  the 
stem);  near  to  in  place,  time,  size,  number, 
quantity,  &c. ;  near  to  in  action;  on  the 
point  of  (to  be  about  to  speak):  in  this  sense 
followed  by  the  infinitive;  concerned  in; 
engaged  in  (what  is  he  about))  concerning; 
relating  to;  respecting.—  adv.  Around  the 
outside;  in  circuit;  in  a  circle;  near  to  in 
number,  time,  place,  quality,  or  degree 
(about  as  high);  here  and  there;  around;  in 
one  place  and  another;  in  different  direc- 
tions.— To  bring  about,  to  cause  to  happen; 
to  effect  or  accomplish.  —  To  come  about,  to 
come  to  pass;  to  happen. — To  go  about,  to 
prepare  to  do. — Turn  about,  week  about,  &c, 
alternately,  on  each  alternate  week,  and 
the  like. 

Above,  a-buv',  prep.  [A.Sax.  abtifan, 
above:  a  triple  compound  of  d,  on,  at,  be, 
by,  and  ufan,  upwards,  akin  to  E.  over,  L. 
super,  Gr.  hyper,  above.]  In  or  to  a  higher 
place  than;  superior  to  in  any  respect;  too 
high  for  (above  mean  actions) ;  more  in 
number,  quantity,  or  degree  than;  in  excess 
of  (above  a  ton). — Above  all,  above  or  before 
everything  else;  before  every  other  con- 
sideration.— adv.  In  or  to  a  higher  place; 
overhead;  before,  in  rank  or  order,  espe- 
cially in  a  book  or  writing  (what  has  been 
said  above);  besides,  in  the  expression  over 
and  above.     Above  is  often  used  elliptically 


o«  a  noun,  meaning  (1)  heaven;    (I)  the 
in  the  above  you  e  ill  It  ei  d 
Hi.  equal  to  an  adjei  I  Ive  In  suob  pi 

he  above  particulars,  in  which  <  (ted  01 
mentioned  Is  understood.  A  bo\  «'-bonrd. 
ode.    [Said  to  mean  lit.  above  the  table, 

not  with  huiiils  below  the  table,  n»  one  try 

mgtooheal  at  oards.]  In  open  sight;  with 
out  tricks  or  disguise.-   A  bo\  c-urotiiid, 

adv.     Alive,  not  liuricd. 

Abracadabra,  ab'ra-ka  dab"ra,  ».  A 
word  of  eastern  origin  need  In  tnoantations. 
When  written  on  paper  so  as  to  form  ■ 
triangle,  the  first  line  containing  the  word 

in  full,  the  one  below  it  omitting  the  laRt 
letter,  and  so  on  each  time  until  only  one 
letter  remained,  and  worn  as  an  amulet, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against 
certain  diseases. 

Abrade,  a-brad',  v.t.  abraded,  abrading. 
[I,,  abrado,  to  scrape  off— ab,  away,  and 
rado,  to  scrape,  whence  raze,  razor,  &c.J 
To  rub  or  wear  down;  to  rub  or  grate  off.— 
Abradant,  a-brad'ant,  n.  A  material  for 
grinding,  usually  in  powder,  such  as  emery, 
sand,  glass,  &c.  —  Abrasion,  ab-ra'zhon, 
n.  The  act  of  abrading,  wearing,  or  rub- 
bing off;  an  injury  of  the  skin  by  removal 
of  cuticle.— Abrasive,  ab-ra'ziv,  a.  and 
n.    Serving  to  abrade;  an  abradant. 

Abraliainle,  a-bra-ham'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Abraham,  the  patriarch. 

Abranchiate,  a-brang'kiat,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
without,  and  branchia,  gills.]  Devoid  of 
branchiae  or  gills. — n.  A  vertebrate  animal 
(mammal,  bird,  reptile)  that  at  no  period  of 
its  existence  possesses  gills. 

Abrasion.    See  Abrade. 

Abrazltic,  ab-ra-zit'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  not, 
brazo,  to  bubble.]  Mineral,  not  effervescing 
when  melted  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Abreast,  a-brest',  adv.  Side  by  side,  with 
the  breasts  in  a  line;  hence,  up  to  a  level  or 
standard  (to  keep  abreast  of  science). 

Abreptioil,  ab-rep'shon,  n.  [L.  abripio, 
abreptum,  to  snatch  away — ab,  from,  and 
rapio,  to  snatch.]  A  carrying  away,  or  state 
of  being  seized  and  carried  away. 

Abridge,  a-brij',  v.t.— abridged,  abridging. 
[Fr.  abriger,  from  L.  abbreviare,  to  shorten. 
Abbreviate.]  To  make  shorter;  to  cur- 
tail; to  epitomize;  to  shorten  by  using  fewer 
words;  to  condense;  to  lessen;  to  diminish; 
to  deprive  or  cut  off  from:  in  the  last  sense 
followed  by  of  (to  abridge  one  of  his  rights). 
— Abridger,  a-brij'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  abridges.  — Abridgment,  a-brij'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  abridging  or  state  of 
being;  that  which  is  abridged;  an  epitome; 
a  summary,  as  of  a  book;  an  abstract.  .".An 
abridgment  is  a  larger  work  shortened;  a 
compendium  is  a  condensed  view  of  a  par- 
ticular subject  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself;  an  epitome  has  more  reference  to  the 
selection  of  essential  facts  than  an  abridg- 
ment; an  abstract  is  a  bare  statement  of 
facts  contained  in,  or  of  the  leading  features 
of  a  work. 

Abroach,  a-broch',  a.  or  adv.  Broached; 
in  a  position  for  letting  out  liquor:  said  of  a 
cask. 

Abroad,  a-brad',  adv.  At  large;  without 
being  confined  to  narrow  limits;  with  ex- 
pansion (to  spread  its  branches  abroad);  be- 
yond or  out  of  the  walls  of  a  house  or  other 
inclosure;  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country; 
in  foreign  countries. 

Abrogate,  ab'ro-gat,  v.t.— abrogated,  abro- 
gating. [L.  abrogo,  to  repeal — ab,  from, 
and  rogo,  to  ask,  propose  as  a  law.]  To 
repeal;  to  make  void;  to  do  away  with;  to 
annul  by  an  authoritative  act.  —  Abro- 
gable,  ab'ro-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
abrogated.— Abrogation,  ab-ro-ga'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  abrogating;  repeal  by  autho- 
rity.—Abrogative,  ab'ro-ga-tiv,  a.  Cap- 
able of  abrogating;  tending  to  abrogate. 

Abrupt,  ab-rupt',  a.  [L.  abruptus,  from 
abrumpo,  to  break  off — ab,  off,  from,  and 
rumpo,  ruptum,  to  break,  whence  rupture, 
&c]  Steep;  craggy  (of  rocks,  precipices, 
&c);  sudden;  without  notice  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  event  (an  abrupt  entrance); 
disconnected;    having   sudden    transitions 


(.in  oeruj  1  1 1 1  ,i,'t  tea/,  root,  boi  , 

one  t'  1  min  Idenly  a*  if    I ba   1  Da 

wen  ■■in  "ii  Abruption,  ab  rup  1  bon, 
n,  A  sudden  and  violi  nl  bn  skins  of) 
A l»rii|»ll> ,  all  iii|>t'li,  adv  In  an  abrupt 
manner;  suddenly;  wnin.ui  any  notl 
warning;  precipitously.  Abruptness, 
ab-i iii'i  aes,  n,  The  stati  01  quality  "i 
being  abrupt;  precipitousness;  luddeni 

uiic.cn  -nioi. 

A  bscess,  ab'ses,  11.    |J.  ab*  nab 

m ■nit ■/■, ,  to  separate,  i"  gatbei  Into  an  ab 
aba.  away,  end 

whence  cession,  cede,  fco  I     A   oolleotl 

purulent  matter  in  the  til  m  of  an  organ  01 

part,  with  pain  and  h<  it 
Abscind,  ab  sind',  v.t,    L    abseindo.  <ib- 

scissum,  to  cut  oft  ah,  from,  ami  scirido,  to 
cut.]  To  cut  off.  Abscissa,  ab  sis'Ha,  a. 
jil.  Abscissa',  ali  ms'hG.  Any  part  ot  the 
diameter  or  transverse  axis  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion (as  an  ellipse),  int.  rcepted  )>ctweeo 
the  vertex  and  a  line  at  right  angles  te 
the  axis;  the  x-co-ordinate  of  a  point.-- 
Absclssloil,  ab-si'zhon,  n.  The  act  of 
cutting  off;  severance;  removal. 

Abscond,  ab-skond',  v.i.  [L.  abscondo,  to 
hide— abs,  from,  and  condo,  to  hide. J  To 
withdraw  or  absent  one's  self  in  a  private 
manner;  run  away  in  order  to  avoid  a  legal 
process;  decamp.— Absconder,  ab-skond'- 
er,  n.    One  who  absconds. 

Absence,  ab'sens,  n.  L.  absentia,  from 
absens,  absentis,  absent,  pres.  part,  of  absum, 
to  be  absent— ab  or  abs,  away,  and  sum, 
esse,  to  be.]  The  state  of  being  absent/; 
opposite  of  presence;  the  state  of  being  at 
a  distance  in  place;  the  state  of  bein,? 
awanting;  non-existence  within  a  certain 
sphere  (absence  of  evidence);  inattention.-' 
Absence  of  mind,  attention  not  to  things  or 
objects  present,  but  to  others  distant  or 
foreign.— Absent,  ab'sent,  a.  Not  present; 
away;  somewhere  else;  awanting;  having 
the  mind  withdrawn  from  what  is  passing 
characterized  by  absence  of  mind  (an  absent 
man).— Absent,  ab-sent',  v.t.  To  keep 
away  intentionally:  used  refi.;  as,  to  absent 
one's  self  from  a  meeting. —  Absentee, 
ab-sen-te',  n.  One  who  is  absent;  one 
who  absents  himself:  often  applied  to  land- 
lords who,  deriving  their  income  from  one 
country,  reside  and  spend  it  in  another. — 
Absenteeism,  ab-sen-te'izm,  n.  The 
practice  or  habit  of  an  absentee. — Ab- 
senter,  ab-sent'er,  n.  One  who  absents 
himself.— Absently,  ab'sent-li,  adv.  In 
an  absent  or  inattentive  manner. — Ab- 
sentment,  ab-sent'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
absenting. 

Absinthe,  ab-sant  or  ab'sinth,  n.  [Fr., 
from  L.  absinthium,  wormwood.]  A  pop- 
ular French  liqueur  or  cordial  consisting  of 
brandy  flavoured  with  wormwood. —  Ab- 
slitthian,  Absinthie,  ab-sin'thi-an,  ab- 
sin'thik,  a.  Pertaining  to  %vormwood  or 
obtained  from  it.— Absinthial*',  ab-sin'- 
thi-at,  v.t.  To  impregnate  with  worm- 
wood. 

Absolute,  ab'so-lut,  a.  [L.  absoluttis.  Ab- 
solve.] Freed  from  limitation  or  con- 
dition; unconditional  (an  absolute  promise); 
unlimited  by  extraneous  power  or  control 
(an  absolute  government  or  prince):  com- 
plete in  itself;  finished;  perfect  (absolute 
beauty);  free  from  mixture  (absolute  alco- 
hol): positive;  decided;  peremptory  (now 
rare);  metaph.  (a)  not  relative;  considered 
without  reference  to  other  things;  (absolute 
knowledge);  (b)  existing  independent  of  any 
other  cause;  self-existing;  unconditioned; 
gram,  applied  to  the  case  which  is  not  de- 
termined by  any  other  word  in  the  sen- 
tence.—Absolute  Units.  Dynam.  units 
of  force,  such  as  the  poundal  and  dyne, 
which  are  independent  of  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity  ;  electric,  electrostatic  and 
electro-magnetic  units  derived  immediately 
from  the  fundamental  centimetre-gramme- 
second  system  of  units.  — Absolutely, 
ab'so-lut-li,  adv.  In  an  absolute  manner; 
completely;  without  restriction,  limitation, 
or  qualification;  unconditionally;  positively. 
—Absoluteness,  ab'so-hlt-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being.— Absolutism,  ab's5-lut~ 
izm,  n.    State  of  being  absolute,  or  prin- 
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eiples  Of  absolute  government.      Absolut 

1st,  ui>'so  ha  -1st,  u.  An  advocate  fur  abso" 
lute  government,    tbsolutlstle,  Abso 

lufisf.     ah  so  hit  isi'ik,     absolutist,     d< 

Pertaining  to  absolutism. 

Absolution,  ali  solu'shon,  n.     Tin' act  of 

absolving  or  Btate  of  being  absolved;  Bpeci 

lically,    in   tin'    Unman   Oatholio  and  .sonic 

oilier  churches,  a  remissioa  of  Bins  pro 

DOUnoed  by  a  priest  in  favour  of  a  penil  "nt 
—  Absolutory,  al)  sol  u  to  ri,  a.     Absolv- 
ing or  capable  of  absolving. 

Absolve  ali  solv',  v.t.— absolved,  absolving, 
[h.  absolvo,  absci ut urn,  to  set  free — ub,  from, 
ami  salvo,  to  loose.  Solvk.J  To  set  free 
Or  release  from  some  duty,  obligation,  or 
responsibility  (to  absolve  a  person  from  a 
promise;  aoquit;  to  forgive  or  grant  re- 
mission of  sins  to;  prouounce  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  (with  from).— Absolvnblc,  ab- 
solv'a  bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  absolved. — 
Absolvalory,  ab-solv'a-to-ri,  a.  Confer- 
ring or  having  power  to  absolve.  —  Ab- 
solver,  ab  solv'er,  n.    One  who  absolves. 

Absorb,  absorb',  v.t.  [L.  absorbeo  —  ab, 
from,  and  sorbeo,  to  suck  in.]  To  drink  in; 
suck  up;  imbibe,  as  a  sponge;  take  in  by 
capillarity;  swallow  up;  engross  or  engage 
wholly.— Absorbability,  ab-sorb'a-bil"i- 
ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ab- 
sorbable—Absorbable, ab-sorb'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  absorbed  or  imbibed. — 
Absorbent,  ab-sorb'ent,  a.  Capable  of 
absorbing  fluids;  performing  the  function 
of  absorption. — Absorbent,  ab-sorb'ent, 
n.  Anything  which  absorbs;  a  vessel  in  an 
animal  body  which  takes  in  nutritive  mat- 
ters into  the  system;  a  substance  applied 
to  a  wound  to  stanch  or  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood.  —  Absorption,  ab-sorp'shon,  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  absorbing;  state  of  be- 
ing absorbed  or  engrossed.— Absorptive, 
ab-sorp'tiv,  a.  Having  power  to  absorb  or 
imbibe.— Absorptivity,  ab-sorp-tiv'i-ti, 
n.    The  power  or  capacity  of  absorption. 

Abstain,  ab-stan',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  abstener, 
Mod.Fr.  abstenir,  from  L.  abstineo,  to  keep 
from— abs,  from,  and  teneo,  to  hold,  whence 
contain,  tenant,  tenacious,  &c]  To  forbear 
or  refrain  voluntarily;  to  withhold.— Ab- 
stainer, ab-stan'er,  n.  One  who  abstains; 
specifically,  one  who  abstains  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors. —Abstention,  ab- 
sten'shon,  n.  The  act  of  holding  off  or 
abstaining;  abstinence.  —  Abstinence, 
ab'sti-nens.  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  volun- 
tarily refraining  from  the  use  of  anything 
within  our  reach,  especially  from  some 
bodily  indulgence;  partaking  sparingly  of 
food  or  drink.— Abstinent,  ab'sti-nent, 
a.  Practising  abstinence.— Abstinently, 
ab'sti-nent-li,  adv.  In  an  abstinent  manner. 

Abstemious,  ab-ste'mi-us,  a.  [L.  abste- 
mius—abs,  and  root  seen  in  temetum,  strong 
drink,  temulentus,  drunken;  Skr.  tim,  to  be 
wet.]  Sparing  in  diet;  refraining  from  a 
free  use  of  food  and  strong  drinks;  temper- 
ate; devoted  to  or  spent  in  abstemiousness 
or  abstinence  (an  abstemious  life);  very 
moderate  and  plain;  very  sparing  (abstemious 
diet).  —Abstemiously,  ab-ste'mi-us-li, 
adv.  In  an  abstemious  maimer.—  Abste- 
miousness, ab-ste'mi-us-nes,  n. 

Abstention.    Abstain. 

Absterge,  ab-sterj',  v.t.— absterged,  absterg- 
ing. [L.  abstergeo,  to  wipe  off— abs,  and 
tergeo,  tersum,  to  wipe,  whence  terse.]  To 
wipe,  or  make  clean  by  wiping;  to  wash 
away;  to  deterge.— Abstergent,  ab-sterj'- 
ent,  a.  Having  cleansing  or  purgative 
properties.— Abstergent,  ab-sterj'ent,  n. 
Whatever  aids  in  scouring  or  cleansing;  a 
detergent.  —  Absterse,  t  ab-sters',  v.t. 
To  absterge;  to  cleanse;  to  purify. — Ab- 
stersion, ab-ster'shon,  n.  The  act  of  ab- 
sterging or  cleansing. — Abstersive,  ab- 
sters'iv,  a.  Cleansing;  abstergent.  Abster- 
sive, ab-sters'iv,  n.  That  which  effects 
abstersion.  —  Absterslveness,  ab-sters'- 
iv-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  abstersive  or 
abstergent. 

Abstinence,  Abstinent,  Abstinent- 
ly.   See  Abstain. 

Abstract,  ab-strakt',  v.t.  [From  L.  ab- 
straho,  abstractum,  to  draw  away— abs,  and 


tralio,  trartiim,  to  draw,  seen  also  in  trace, 
contract,  detract  retract,  Jto.]  To  draw  or 
lake  away;  to  withdraw;  to  purloin;  to  take 
away  mentally;  consider  separately;  epito- 
mize or  reduce  to  a  summary.  Abstract, 
ab'strakt,  a.  Considered  or  thought  of  in 
itself;  not  concrete:  considered  and  treated 
apart  from  any  particular  object  (abstract 
mathematics;  abstract  logic).  In  gram,  and 
logic,  abstract  nanus  or  terms  are  names  of 
qualities,  In  opposition  to  concrete,  which 
are  names  of  things. — n,  A  summary  or 
epitome  containing  the  substance;  a  bare 
or  brief  statement  of  facts  detailed  else- 
where. Sun.  under  Abridgment.  —  A  b- 
stracted,  ab-strakt'ed,  a.  Absent  in 
mind;  inattentive.  —  Abstractedly,  ab- 
strakt'ed-li,  adv.  In  an  abstracted  or  absent 
manner.— A  bst  ractcdness,  ab-strakt'ed- 
nes,  «.— Abstracter,  ab-strakt'er.  n.  One 
who  abstracts  or  purloins.— Abstraction, 
ab-strak'shon,  n.  The  act  of  abstracting  or 
separating;  the  act  of  withdrawing;  the  act 
of  considering  separately  what  is  united  in 
a  complex  object;  something  abstract;  an 
idea  or  notion  of  an  abstract  character; 
absence  of  mind;  the  state  of  being  entirely 
engrossed  in  thought. — Abstractive,  ab- 
strakt'iv,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  abstracting.  —  Abstractively,  ab- 
strakt'iv-li,  adv.  In  an  abstractive  manner. 
—Abstractly,  ab-strakt'li,  adv.  In  an  ab- 
stract manner  or  state. — Abstract ness, 
ab'strakt-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  abstract. 

Abstriction.t  ab-strik'shon,  n.  [L.  ab, 
from,  and  stringo,  strictum,  to  bind.]  The 
act  of  unbinding.— Abstrlnge.t  ab-strinj', 
v.t.  To  unbind. 

Abstruse,  ab-strus',  a.  [L.  abstrusus,  pp. 
of  abstrudo,  to  thrust  away.]  Remote  from 
ordinary  minds  or  notions;  difficult  to  be 
comprehended  or  understood;  profound; 
recondite.— Abstrusely,  ab-strus'li,  adv. 
In  an  abstruse  manner;  profoundly;  with 
terms  or  notions  remote  from  such  as  are 
obvious.— Abstruseness,  ab-strus'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  abstruse. 

Absurd,  ab-serd',  a.  [L.  absurdus—ab,  and 
surdus,  deaf,  insensible.  Surd.]  Incon- 
sistent with  reason  or  common  sense;  ridi- 
culous; nonsensical;  logically  contradictory. 
—Absurdity,  ab-serd'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  absurd;  that  which  is 
absurd;  an  absurd  action,  statement,  &c. 
—Absurdly,  ab-serd'li,  adv.  In  an  absurd 
manner. —Absurdness,  ab-serd'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

Abundance,  a-bun'dans,  n.  [L.  abun- 
dantia,  abundance,  from  abundo,  to  abound 
(which  see).]  A  fulness  or  plenteousness 
great  to  overflowing;  ample  sufficiency; 
plenteousness;  copiousness. — Abundant, 
a-bun'dant,  a.  Plentiful ;  ample ;  fully 
sufficient ;  abounding  ;  overflowing.  —  A- 
bundantly,  a-bun'dant-li,  adv.  Ina  plen- 
tiful or  sufficient  degree;  amply;  plenti- 
fully. 

Abuse,  a-buz',  v.t.— abused,  abusing.  [Fr. 
abuser:  L.  abvtor,  abusus—ab,  and  utor,  to 
use.  Use.]  To  misuse;  to  put  to  a  wrong 
or  bad  use;  to  do  wrong  to;  injure;  dishon- 
our; violate;  deceive;  impose  on;  take  un- 
due advantage  of. —Abusable,  a-buz'a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  abused.  —  Abuse, 
a-bus',  n.  Improper  treatment  or  employ- 
ment; improper  use  or  application;  misuse; 
a  corrupt  practice  or  custom  (the  abuses  of 
government);  injury ;  scurrilous  or  con- 
tumelious language. — Abuser,  a-buz'er,  n. 
One  who  abuses,  in  speech  or  behaviour.— 
Abusive,  a-biis'iv,  a.  Practising  abuse; 
offering  harsh  words  or  ill-treatment;  scur- 
rilous; opprobrious;  insulting. — Abusive- 
ly, a-bus'iv-li,  adv.  In  an  abusive  manner. — 
Abusiveness,  a-bus'iv-ues,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  abusive;  rudeness  of  language. 

Abut,  a-but',  v.i.— abutted,  abutting.  [Fr. 
aboutir,  to  meet  at  the  end,  to  border  on— 
a,  at,  and  bout,  extremity.  Butt.]  To  be 
contiguous;  to  join  at  a  border  or  boundary; 
to  form  a  point  or  line  of  contact:  with  on, 
upon,  against.— Abutment,  a-but'ment, 
n.  The  condition  of  abutting;  the  part 
abutting;  the  solid  part  of  a  pier  or  wall 
against  which  an  arch  abuts,  or  from  which 


it  springs.  —  Abuttal,  a-but'al,  n.  The 
abutting  part  of  a  piece  of  land.—  Abu  tter, 
a  but'er,  n.— That  which  abuts. 

A  by,  a-bl',  v.t.-  abied.  \  prefix  a,  and  buy: 
A. Sax.  abicgan,  to  pay  a  penalty.]  To  atone 
for;  to  suffer  for;  to  pay  the  penalty  for. 

Abyss,  a-bis',  n.  |L.  abyssus,  Gr.  abyssos, 
bottomless— a,  priv.,  and  byssos,  bottom.) 
A  bottomless  gulf;  anything  profound  and 
Unfathomable,  literally  or  figuratively.  — 
Abysmal,  a-biz'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
abyss;  profound;  immeasurable.  —  Abys- 
sal, a-bis'al,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an 
abyss;  pertaining  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
sea. 

Abyssinian,  ab-is-sin'i-an,  a.  Belonging 
to  Abyssinia  or  its  inhabitants.—  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia;  a  member  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church. 

Acacia,  a-ka'shi-a,  n.  [L.  acacia,  Gr.  akakia, 
from  ake,  a  point.]  A  genus  of  ornamenta' 
plants,  some  species  of  which  produce 
catechu,  and  some  exude  gum-arabic. 
Acacia-tree,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
locust-tree  [Robinia  pseudacacia). 

Acaclo,  a-ka'shi-o,  n.  A  heavy  durable 
wood  of  the  red-mahogany  character,  but 
darker  and  plainer.    Called  also  Acajou. 

Academy,  a-kad'e-mi,  n.  [L.  academia, 
Gr.  academeia,  the  Academy,  from  the  hero 
Academus,  to  whom  the  ground  originally 
belonged  which  formed  the  garden  in  which 
Plato  taught.]  The  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical school  founded  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher Plato;  a  school  holding  a  rank  be- 
tween a  college  and  an  elementary  school;  a 
seminary  of  learning  of  the  higher  class;  an 
association  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  established  sometimes  by 
government,  and  sometimes  by  the  volun- 
tary union  of  private  individuals,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  called  Academicians. — 
Academe,  n.  An  academy.  [Poet.]  — 
Academic,  Academical,  ak-a-dem'ik, 
ak-a-dem'ik-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  school 
or  philosophy  of  Plato ;  belonging  to  an 
academy,  or  to  a  college  or  university;  as, 
academic  studies.— Academic,  ak-a-dem'- 
ik, n.  A  disciple  of  Plato;  a  student  in  a 
college  or  university.— Academical,  ak- 
a-dem'i-kal,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy; 
pi.  the  costume  proper  to  the  officers  and 
students  of  a  school  or  college. — Academi- 
cally, ak'a-dem"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  aca- 
demical manner. — Academician,  ak'a- 
de-mi"shan,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy 
or  society  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences. 
—  Academics,  Academism,  ak-a- 
dem'iks,  a-kad'em-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Academic  philosophy;  Platonism.  — 
Academist,  a-kad'em-ist,  n.  An  Aca- 
demic philosopher.— Academicism,  ak- 
a-dem'i-sizm,  n.  The  system  or  mode  of 
teaching  at  an  academy ;  an  academical 
mannerism. 

Acadian,  a-ka'di-an,  a.  Belonging  to 
Acadia,  a  former  name  of  Nova  Scotia. — n. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Acadia. 

Acajou,  ak'a-jo,  n.  [Fr.  acajou,  mahogany, 
probably  from  Malay  kdyu,  a  tree.]  A  kind 
of  heavy  red  mahogany;  acacio;  gum  and 
resin  from  the  stem  of  the  mahogany  tree. 

Acaleplue,  a-ka-le'fe,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akalephe, 
a  nettle.]  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  marine  animals  commonly  known  as 
sea-nettles,  jelly-fish,  &c— Acaleph,  Aca- 
leplian,  ak'a-lef,  ak-a-le'fan,  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Acalephse.— Acalepliold,a-ka- 
le'foid,  a.  Like  an  acaleph  or  medusa ; 
medusoid. 

Acalycine,  Acalycinous,  a-kal'i-sin, 
ak-a-lis'in-us,  a.  [Gr.  a,  not,  and  kalyx,  a 
cup.]    Bot.  without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup. 

Acanaceous,  ak-a-na'shus,  a,  [Gr.  akanos, 
a  prickly  shrub.]    Bot.  armed  with  prickles. 

Acantha,  a-kan'tha,  n.  [Gr.  akantha,  a 
spine  or  thorn.]  A  prickle  of  a  plant;  a 
spine  of  an  animal;  one  of  the  acute  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae  of  animals.— Acan- 
thaceons,  ak-an-tha'shus,  a.  Armed  with 
prickles,  as  a  plant.— Acantliiiic,  a-kan'- 
thin,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
plant  Acanthus;  prickly.  —  Acantlioce- 
plialous,     a-kan-tho-sef'a-lus,     a.      [Gr. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me.  met  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


ACANTHOPTERYGII 


ACCLIVITY 


atenlAo,  thorn,  htphalt,  head  I    foot,  hav 

nig  spines  or  hooks  OQ   the  head,  as  eritain 

InvMtinal  wormi  (the  Aoanthokephala), 
which  are  thus  attached  within  the  bodice 

of  animals        tea  III  hold,     tea  III  lions. 

a-kan'thoid,  a-kan'thua.  a.    Spiny,     irnn 

llioplioroilv  ak  an  tho  for  ns,  a.     Having' 

or  produoing  spine!  or  pricklei  Iran 
thus.  a  kan 'tlms,  a.  [Or.  akantho*.  from 
its  )>i ii-ki \  leaves  I  The  plant  beare-breech 
or  brankursine;  an  arohiteoturaJ  ornament 

mad  in  capitals  of  the  Ooriatbian  and Oom 
noaite  orders,  and  resembling  somewhat  bha 
Foliage  of  tins  plant. 

Acniillioptcryull,  a  kan'thop-te-rij"i-T, 
11.  pi.  [(Jr.  ukantha,  a  thorn,  and  ptcrugion, 
tlif  fin  of  a  fish,  from  pit  ri/.c,  a  Wing.  |  One 
Of  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  osseous 

fiihea,  characterised  by  baring  one  or  more 

of  tho  first  rays  of  the  tins  in  the  form  of 
spines.  —  Acitlltlioptl  1}  Jilail,  Acail- 
tliopteryiilous,  a-kan'thop  te  rij 'i-an, 
a-kan'thop-te-rij"i-us,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  A.oanthopterygii.  —  Aeanthopte- 
r>claii.  a-kan'thop-te  rij"i  an,  n.  An 
Aeanthopterygian  fish. 
Acanthus,  a-kan'thua,  71.    Acantha. 

Aciirdla,  a-kiir'di-a.  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
hardia,  the  heart]  The  state  of  being  with- 
out a  heart,  as  is  the  case  in  some  monstrous 
births. 

Acarida,  a-kar'i-da,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akards,  too 
Bhort  to  be  cut,  small,  tiny— a,  priv.,  and 
kfiro,  to  cut.]  A  division  of  Arachnida, 
including  the  mites,  ticks,  and  water-mites. 
The  mouth  in  all  is  formed  for  suction.— 
Acarida  11.  Acarld,  a-kar'i-dan,  ak'a-rid, 
n.  One  of  the  Acarida.  —  Acaricidc. 
a-kiir'i-sid,  n.  A  substance  that  destroys 
mites. 

Acaroid,  ak'a-roid,  n.  A  resin  that  exudes 
from  the  grass-trees  of  Australia,  used  in 
varnishes. 

Acarpous,  a-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr.  akarpos,  un- 
fruitful—a, priv.,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot. 
not  producing  fruit;  sterile;  barren. 

Acarus,  ak'a-rus,  n.  [Acarida.]  The 
genus  to  which  the  true  mites  belong;  a 
mite  or  tick  generally. 

A  rat  nicotic,  a'kat-a-lek"tik,  a.  [Gr.  aka- 
talektos.]  Having  the  complete  number  of 
syllables  (an  acatulectic  verse). 

Acataleptic,  a'kat-a-lep"tik,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  kata,  down,  and  lepsis,  a  taking.]  In- 
comprehensible; not  to  be  known  with 
certainty.  —  n.  One  who  believes  that  we 
can  know  nothing  with  certainty. 

Acaulous,  Acaulcsccnt,  a-kal'us,  a-kal- 
es'ent,  a.  t[Gr.  o,  priv.,  and  kaulos,  a  stalk.] 
Bot.  without  a  conspicuous  stem;  stemless. 
Acauline,  Acaulose,  are  also  used  in  same 
sense. 

Accad,  Arcadian,  ak'ad,  ak-ka'di-an,  n. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  primitive  races  of 
Babylonia,  a  non-Semitic  race  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  shown  by  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions;  the  language  of  this  race. — 
Accadlau,  ak-ka'di-an,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Accads  or  their  language. 

Accede,  ak-sed',  v.i.  —  acceded,  acceding. 
[Fr.  acceder,  to  assent,  from  L.  accedo— act, 
to,  and  cedo,  to  move,  to  give  place.  Cede.] 
To  agree  or  assent,  as  to  a  proposition,  or  to 
terras  proposed  by  another;  to  become  a 
party  by  agreeing  to  terms;  to  join  or  be 
added;  to  succeed,  as  an  heir;  come  to  by 
inheritance:  said  especially  of  a  sovereign. 
—Accession,  ak-se'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
acceding;  the  act  of  agreeing  or  assenting; 
increase  by  something  added;  that  which  is 
added;  the  act  of  succeeding  to  a  throne, 
office,  or  dignity;  the  attack  or  commence- 
ment of  a  disease. 

Accelerate,  ak-sel'er-at,  v. t.— accelerated, 
accelerating.  [L.  accelero,  acceleratum,  to 
hasten— ad,  to,  and celer,  swift.  Celerity.] 
To  make  quicker;  to  cause  to  move  or  ad- 
vance faster;  hasten;  add  to  the  velocity  of; 
bring  about  or  help  to  bring  about  more 
speedily.  —  Acceleration,  ak'sel-er-a"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  accelerating  or  state  of 
being  accelerated;  increase  of  velocity. — 
Acceleratlve,  ak-sel'er-at-iv,  a.  Tending 
to  accelerate;  adding  to  velocity. — Accel- 


erator, all  scl'cr  at  er,  u.  One  who  or  that 
whloh  aooelerataa;  a  naatener.  Acceler- 
ator.!, ak  scl'cr  a  to  u,  (i.    Accelerating  or 

tending  to  aeeelerato. 

Aeoeild.t  ak  send',  i'(.  \],.  accrndo,  accrn- 
sum,  to  kindle,  root  seen  in  candle,  candid, 
fcC  I      TO  set   on   tire;     to   kindle       Acccil 

dent,  ak  ten'dent,  n  An  aooenaor,  tc 
cciidlhlc,  ak  Hend'i  lil,  a.  Capable  of 
being  Inflamed  or  kindled      Arrriislon, 

ak  sen'shon,  ft.  The  act  of  kindling  or  set 
ting  on  fire.  Aceriisor.  ak seu'ser,  n 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
light  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 

Accent,  ak'sent,  n.  [L.  accentus,  an  accent 
—ad,  to,  andoottOiOanruin,  to  sing.  Chant.] 
A  superior  stress  or  force  of  voice  upon 
certain  syllables  of  words,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  other  syllables,  and 
forms  an  element  in  correct  pronunciation; 
a  mark  or  character  used  in  writing  to  direct 
the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  or 
to  mark  a  particular  tone,  length  of  vowel 
sound,  or  the  like;  a  peculiar  or  character- 
istic modulation  or  modification  of  the  voice, 
such  as  that  found  in  a  given  district;  pi. 
words  or  expressions;  music,  stress  or  em- 
phasis on  particular  notes. — v.t.  ak-sent'. 
To  give  an  accent  or  accents  to  in  speaking; 
mark  with  an  accent  or  accents.  — Accen- 
tor, ak-sent'er,  n.  The  hedge-warbler, 
dunnock,  or  hedge-sparrow.— Accentual, 
ak-sent'u-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  accent. — Ac- 
centuate, ak-sent'u  at,  v.t.— accentuated, 
accentuating.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with 
an  accent  or  with  accents;  to  emphasize  or 
give  prominence  to— Accentuation,  ak- 
sent'u-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  accentuating 
or  state  of  being  accentuated. 

Accept,  ak-sept',  v.t.  [L.  acceptare,  freq. 
of  accipio,  acceptum,  to  accept— ad,  to,  and 
capio,  to  take.  Capable,  Have]  To  take 
or  receive,  as  something  offered;  receive 
with  approbation  or  favour;  take  as  it 
comes;  accede  or  assent  to  (a  treaty,  a  pro- 
posal); to  acknowledge,  especially  by  signa- 
ture, and  thus  to  promise  to  pay  (a  bill  of 
exchange).— Acceptable,  ak-sep'ta-bl,  a. 
Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of  being  accepted 
or  received;  pleasing  to  a  receiver;  gratify- 
ing; agreeable;  welcome.— Acceptable- 
ness,  Acceptability,  ak-sep'ta-bl-nes, 
ak-sep'ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
acceptable.  —  Acceptably,  ak-sep'ta-bli, 
adv.  In  an  acceptable  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  please.  —  Acceptance,  ak- 
sep'tans,  n.  The  act  of  accepting;  a  taking 
or  receiving;  favourable  reception;  an  agree- 
ing to  terms;  a  written  engagement  to  pay 
money,  made  by  a  person  signing  hit  name 
across  or  at  the  end  of  a  bill  of  exchange; 
an  accepted  bill,  or  the  amount  contained 
in  it.—  Acceptantf  ak-sep'tant,  n.  One 
who  accepts. —  Acceptation,  ak-sep-ta'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  accepting  or  receiving; 
kind  or  favourable  reception;  the  meaning 
or  sense  in  which  a  word  or  expression  is 
understood,  or  generally  received.  — Ac- 
cepter, Acceptor,  ak-sept'er,  ak-sept'or, 
n.  A  person  who  accepts;  specifically,  the 
person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange. — 
Acceptress.t  ak-sep'tres,  n.  A  female 
who  accepts. 

Access,  ak'ses,  n.  [L.  accessus,  from  accedo, 
to  come  near,  to  approach.  Accede.]  A 
coming  to;  near  approach;  admittance;  ad- 
mission; the  means  or  way  of  approach; 
passage  allowing  communication;  increase 
or  accession;  attack  or  return  fit  of  a  dis- 
ease. —  Accessibility,  ak'ses-si-bil"i-ti, 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  acces- 
sible or  of  admitting  approach.— Acces- 
sible, ak-ses'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
approached  or  reached;  easy  of  access;  ap- 
proachable; attainable.— Accessibly,  ak- 
ses'si-bli,  adv.  So  as  to  be  accessible. — 
Accession,  ak-se'shon,  n.  Accede.— 
Accessional,  Accessive,  ak-se'shon-al, 
ak-ses'iv,  a.    Additional. 

Accessory,  Accessary,  ak'ses-so-ri,  ak'- 
ses-sa-ri,  a.  [L.  accessorius,  from  accessus, 
accedo.  Accede.]  Contributing;  aiding  in 
producing  some  effect,  or  acting  in  subor- 
dination to  the  principal  agent;  contribut- 
ing to  a  general  effect;  belonging  to  some- 
thing else  as  principal;    accompanying.  — 


»i.   <  >no  who  aids  or   gives   eoinitrinti 

a  crime:  thai  which  belong!  to  something 
else,  as  it«  principal;  that  which  contribute! 
to  the  effect  of  some  thing  more  Important; 

an    accompaniment  AccCKMll'lllI 

ses  «<■' 1 1  ai,  .1    Pertaining  to  an  accessory. 

A ccr mho r 1 1. v.     AcceHHaril>,    ak'ses- 

so  n  li,  ak'ses  sa  ri  li,  ode,    In  the  manner 

of  an   accessory,   not    as    principal   bUI 
subordinate  agent       Accessor!  ins*,  Ac* 
rrssarlnesM,  ak'aai  to  ri  nee,  ak'ses 

lies,   11.      The  state  of    l.ein^  ;v<  i  ssory,  or  of 

being  or  acting  in  a  secondary  character. 

Accident,  ak'si-dent,  n.  [L.  accident,  fall- 
ing—ad, and  cailu,  to  fall,  whence  case,  ca- 
dence, casual,  decadence, &lc.  \  ( 'hance  or  what 
happen!  by  chance;  an  event  that  happen! 
when  quite  unlooked  for;  an  unforeseen  and 
undesigned  injury  to  a  person;  casualty; 
mishap;  a  property  or  quality  of  a  thing 
which  is  not  essential  to  it  nor  is  one  of  its 
invariable  signs  (as  whiteness  in  paper).— 
Accidence,  ak'si-dens,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  accidents  in  the  old  sense  of  Inflection! 
of  words.]  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  inflection  of  words,  or  the  d< 
clension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  fee,,  aixl  the 
conjugation  of  verbs;  a  small  book  contain 
ing  the  rudiments  of  grammar.— Acciden- 
tal, ak  si-dent'al,  a.  Happening  by  chance 
or  accident,  or  unexpectedly;  casual;  for- 
tuitous; non-essential;  not  necessarily  be- 
longing; adventitious.— n.  A  casualty;  a 
property  not  essential;  music,  a  sharp,  flat, 
or  natural  which  does  not  occur  in  the  clef, 
and  which  implies  some  change  of  key  or 
modulation  different  from  that  in  which 
the  piece  began.— Accidentalism,  Ac- 
cidentallty,  ak-si-dent'al-izm,  ak'si-den- 
tal"i-ti,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
accidental;  accidental  character;  that  which 
is  accidental. — Accidentally,  ak-si-dent'- 
al-li,  adv.  In  an  accidental  manner;  by 
chance;  fortuitously;  not  essentially. 

Acolplter,  ak-sip'i-ter,  n.  [L.  accipiter,  a 
bird  of  prey,  from  root  ak,  signifying  sharp- 
ness and  swiftness,  and  pet,  to  fly,  like  Gr. 
okypteros,  swift-winged.]  One  of  the  order 
of  birds  Accipitres  or  Raptores. — Acclpl- 
tres,  ak-sip'i-trez,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  rapa- 
cious birds,  now  usually  called  Raptores. — 
Accipltral,  Acclpltrlne,  ak-sip'i-tral, 
ak-sip"i-trin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Accipitres;  having  the  character  of  a  bird 
of  prey;  rapacious. 

Acclte.t  ak-sit',  v.t.  To  call  or  summon. 
[Shak.] 

Acclaim. f  ak-klam',  v.t.  [L.  acclamo—ac 
for  ad,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out,  whence  claim, 
clamour,  &c]  To  applaud;  to  declare  or 
salute  by  acclamation.  —  Acclaim,  ak- 
klam',  n.  A  shout  of  joy;  acclamation.— 
Acclamation,  ak-kla-ma'shon,  n.  A 
shout  or  other  demonstration  of  applause 
made  by  a  multitude,  indicating  joy,  hearty 
assent,  approbation,  or  good  wishes.— Ac- 
olainatory,  ak-klam'a-to-ri,  a.  Express- 
ing joy  or  applause  by  acclamation. 

Acclimate,  Acclimatize,  ak-kli'mat, 
ak-kli'mat-Iz,  v.t.— acclimated,  acclimating; 
acclimatized,  acclimatizing.  [Fr.  acclimater, 
to  acclimate.  Climate.]  To  habituate  to 
a  foreign  climate:  to  render  proof  against 
the  prejudicial  influences  of  a  foreign  clim- 
ate; to  adopt  for  permanent  existence  and 
propagation  in  a  foreign  climate.  Accu- 
mulation, Acclimation,  Acclima- 
tization, ak-kli'ma-ta"shon,  ak-kli-ma'- 
shon,  ak'kl!-mat-iz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  acclimating  or  acclimatizing,  or 
state  of  being  acclimatized. 

Acclin.il,  ak-kli'nal,  a.  [L.  acclino,  to 
bend  up.  Acclivity.]  Geol.  leaning  or 
bending  up,  as  the  slopes  of  a  stratum  to- 
wards an  anticlinal  axis. 

Acclivity,  ak-kliv'i-ti,  n.  [L.  acclivitas, 
an  acclivity — ac  for  ad,  to,  and  clivus,  a 
slope,  from  root  cli  seen  in  clino,  inclino, 
to  incline,  Gr.  klino,  to  bend,  incline;  akin 
E.  to  lean.]  A  slope  or  inclination  of  the 
earth,  as  the  side  of  a  hill,  considered  as 
ascending,  in  opposition  io  declivity.— Ac- 
cli vitous,  Acclivous,  ak-kliv'i-tus,  ak- 
kliv'us,  a.  Rising,  as  a  hill  with  a  slope; 
sloping  upwards. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 


ACCOLADE 


ACCURSE 


Accolade,  ak  kO  Hd',  a.  Fr.  aeoolade,  bhe 
aooolade,  lit.  an  embracing  of  the  neck  L. 
(k/,  to,  mid  cull  inn,  bhe  Deck;  B"r,  aecoler,  bo 
embrace,  dontu  r  I'aooolode,  to  dub  a  knight. 
c,,i  i  ak  |  a  oeremony  oied  in  conferring 
knighthood,  anoiently  consisting  In  putting 

the  QAnd  On  the  knight's  neck,  now  usually 
a  blow  over  the  nook  or  shoulder  with  the, 

ii.it  of  i  sword. 

Accommodate,  nk -kom'mo-d.lt,  v.t.— ac- 
commodated, accommodating,  |L.  aooom 
modo,  to  apply  or  suit— ac  tor  ad,  to,  and 
eommodo,  to  profit  or  help,  from  con,  with, 
and  modus,  measure,  proportion,  limit,  or 
manner.  Mode.]  To  make  suitable,  cor- 
respondent, or  consistent;  to  fit;  adapt; 
conform;  adjust;  reconcile  (with  to  after  tire 
Object):  to  supply  or  furnish  with  required 
conveniences  (with  with  after  the  object,  as 
a  friend  with  money).  Accoiiiliiodal- 
iiiC  ak-kom'mo-dat-ing,  a.  Obliging;  yield- 
ing to  the  desires  of  others;  disposed  to 
comply  and  to  obligeanother.— Accommo- 
dation. ak-kom'mo-da"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  accommodating;  adjustment;  adaptation; 
adjustment  of  differences;  anything  which 
supplies  a  want,  as  in  respect  of  ease,  re- 
freshment, and  the  like;  a  convenience; 
lodgings;  a  loan  of  money.—  Accommodation 
bill,  a  bill  of  exchange  not  given  like  a 
genuine  bill  of  exchange  in  payment  of  a 
debt,  but  merely  intended  to  accommodate 
the  drawer. — Accommodation  ladder,  alight 
ladder  hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  to  facili- 
tate ascending  from,  or  descending  to,  boats. 
—  Accommodative,  ak-kom'mo-dat-iv, 
a.  Furnishing  accommodation. — Acconi- 
inodaf  or,  ak-kom'mo-dat-er,  n.  Oue  who 
accommodates  or  adjusts.— Accommod- 
a  ble,  ak-kom'mo-da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
accommodated,  made  suitable,  or  made  to 
agree;  adaptable.  —  Accomniodable- 
ncss,  ak-kom'ino-da-bl-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  accommodable. 

Accompany,  ak-kum'pa-ni,  v.t— accom- 
panied, accompanying.  [Fr.  accompagner, 
to  accompany— ac  for  ad,  to,  andcompagnon, 
a  companion.  Companion.]  To  go  with 
or  attend  as  a  companion  or  associate; 
to  go  together;  to  be  associated  or  con- 
nected with;  to  play  a  subordinate  musical 
part  to,  as  to  a  singer  or  other  performer  of 
a  musical  composition.— Aecompanier, 
ak-kum'pa-ni-er,  n.  One  who  accompanies. 
—Accompaniment,  ak  -  kum  '  pa  -  ni  - 
ment,  n.  Something  that  attends  as  a 
circumstance,  or  which  is  added  by  way  of 
ornament  to  the  principal  thing,  or  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry;  the  subordinate  part  or 
parts  performed  by  instruments  accompany- 
ing a  voice,  or  several  voices,  or  a  principal 
instrument.  —  Accompanist,  ak  -  kum  '- 
pan-ist,  n.  The  performer  in  music  who 
plays  the  accompaniment. 

Accomplice,  ak-kom'plis,  n.  [Prefix  ac 
for  ad,  to,  and  the  older  E.  complice,  Fr. 
complice,  L.  complex,  complicis,  confederate, 
participant— con,  with,  and  plico,  to  fold, 
plica,  a  fold,  a  stem  which  appears  also  in 
E.  comply,  ply,  triple,  &c.  Ply,  &c.]_  An 
associate  or  confederate,  especially  in  a 
crime;  a  partner  or  partaker  in  guilt.— 
Accomplicesbip.t  ak-kom'plis-ship,  n. 
State  of  being  an  accomplice.— Accom- 
plicity.t  ak-kom-plis'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  accomplice. 

Accomplish,  ak-kom'plish,  v.t.  [Fr.  ac- 
complir,  to  finish — prefix  ac  for  ad,  to,  and 
L.  compleo,  to  complete.  Complete.]  To 
complete;  to  finish  entirely;  to  execute;  to 
carry  out;  to  fulfil  or  bring  to  pass.— 
Accomplishable,  ak-kom'plish-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  accomplishment.  —  Accom- 
plished, ak-kom'plisht,  a.  Perfected; 
finished;  consummate;  having  the  attain- 
ments and  graces  regarded  as  necessary  for 
cultivated  orfashionablesociety.— Accom- 
plisher,  ak-kom'plish-er,  n.  One  who 
accomplishes.  —  Accomplishment,  ak- 
kom'plish-ment,  n.  The  act  of  accomplish- 
ing or  carrying  into  effect;  fulfilment;  ac- 
quirement; attainment,  especially  such  as 
belongs  to  cultivated  or  fashionable  society. 

Accompt,  ak-kount',  n.  An  account.  — 
Accomptant,  ak-kount'ant,  n.  A  reckon- 
er; a  computer;  an  accountant.    Accompt 


and  aeeomptctnt  are  obsolete  or  nearly  so 
{account,  accountant,  being  now  generally 

written),  though  they  may  still  be  used  in 
the  formal  or  legal  style. 

Accord,  ak  kord',  n.  [Fr.  accord,  agree 
ment-  prefli  «<•  for  mi,  bo,  ami  L,  cor,  cor 

tlis,  the  heart,  formed  like  L.  oonoora,  dis- 
cors,  E.  concord,  discord.]  Agreement; 
harmony  of  minds;  as,  to  00  a  thing  with 
one  accord;  just  correspondence  of  tilings; 
concord;  tharmony  of  sound;  voluntary  or 
spontaneous  impulse  or  act:  in  this  sense 
in  such  phrases  as  of  my,  of  his,  of  its,  of 
their  own  accord.— v.t.  To  make  to  agree 
or  correspond^  to  grant;  to  give;  to  con- 
cede; as,  to  accord  to  one  due  praise.— v.t. 
To  be  in  correspondence  or  harmony.  — 
Accordance,  Accordance,  ak-kord'- 
ans,  ak-kord'an-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
in  accord;  agreement  with  a  person;  con- 
formity with  a  thing.— Accordant,  ak- 
kord'ant,  a.  Corresponding;  consonant; 
agreeable;  of  the  same  mind.— Accord- 
antly, ak-kord'ant-li,  adv.  In  accordance 
or  agreement.— According,  ak-kord'ing, 
a.  Agreeing;  agreeable;  in  accordance. — 
According  as,  agreeably,  conformably,  or 
proportionately  as. — According  to,  agree- 
ably to  or  in  accordance  with  (zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge):  followed  by  a  personal 
object  it  refers  to  a  statement  of  the  person 
(according  to  him  you  are  wrong).  —  Ac- 
cordingly, ak-kord'ing-li,  adv.  Agree- 
ably; suitably;  in  a  manner  conformable; 
consequently. 

Accordion,  ak-kord'i-on,  n.  [From  ac- 
cord.] A  small  keyed  wind-instrument, 
whose  tones  are  generated  by  the  play  of  wind 
upon  metallic  reeds.— Accordionist,  ak- 
kord'i-on-ist,  n.    A  player  on  the  accordion. 

Accost,  ak-kost',  v.t.  [Fr.  accoster,  L.L.  ac- 
costare—ac  for  ad,  to,  and  L.  costa  (Fr.  cote), 
a  rib,  a  side.  Coast.]  To  speak  first  to;  to 
address,  before  oneself  is  addressed. 

Accoucheur,  ak-ko-sher,  n.  [Fr.,  a  man- 
midwife—  ac  for  ad,  and  coucher,  to  lie  or 
lay  down.  Couch.]  A  surgeon  who  attends 
women  in  child-birth.  — Accoucheuse, 
ak-ko-shez,  n.  A  midwife.— Accouche- 
ment, ak-kosh-man,  n.    Child-birth. 

Account,  ak-kount',  n.  [O.E.  accompt— ac 
for  ad,  and  O.Fr.  compte,  a  calculation, 
from  L.  computo,  to  compute,  reckon.  The 
Mod.Fr.  conte,  conter,  present  the  same 
change  of  m  into  n  as  our  own  word.]  A 
reckoning,  enumeration,  or  computation; 
a  list  of  debts  and  credits,  or  charges;  a 
statement  of  things  bought  or  sold,  of 
payments,  services,  &c;  an  explanatory 
statement  of  particulars,  facts,  or  events; 
narrative;  relation;  description;  reason  or 
consideration;  ground  (on  all  accounts); 
profit;  advantage  (to  turn  to  account); 
regard;  behalf;  sake  (trouble  incurred  on 
one's  account);  stockbroking,  the  operations 
on  the  stock-exchange  performed  during 
the  period  before  the  ordinary  settling-day. 
—To  make  account  of,  to  hold  in  estimation 
or  esteem;  to  value:  with  an  adjective  of 
quantity,  as  much,  little,  no,  &c— Account 
current,  the  statement  of  the  successive 
mercantile  transactions  of  one  person  with 
another,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 
—Account,  ak-kount',  v.t.  To  deem, 
judge,  think,  or  hold  in  opinion,— v.i.  To 
render  an  account  or  relation  of  particulars; 
to  answer  in  a  responsible  character;  to 
give  reasons;  to  explain:  followed  by  to 
before  a  person,  for  before  a  thing.— Ac- 
countability, ak-kount'a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  accountable  or  answerable.— 
Accountable,  ak-kount'a-bl,  a.  Liable 
to  payor  make  good  in  case  of  loss;  respon- 
sible for  a  trust;  liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count; answerable  to  a  superior.  —  Ac- 
countableness,  ak-kount'a-bl-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  accountable;  accounta- 
bility. —  Accountably,  ak-kount'a-bh, 
adv.  In  an  accountable  manner.  — Ac- 
countant, ak-kount'ant,  n.  One  who 
makes  the  keeping  or  examination  of  ac- 
counts his  profession;  an  officer  in  a  public 
office  who  has  charge  of  the  accounts.— 
Accountantship,  ak-kount'ant-ship,  n. 
The  office  or  employment  of  an  accountant. 


—Account-book,  ak-kouiit'bi|l<,  n.  A 
book  in  which  accounts  arc  kept. 

Accoutre,  ak-ko'ter,  v.t.  —  accoutred,  ac- 
coutring. [Fr.  accoutrer—  prefix  ac  for  ad, 
to,  and  couture,  a  seam,  from  L.  consutura, 
a  stitching  together,  from  con,  together, 
and  suo,  sutiiiii,  to  sew.]  To  equip  or  fur- 
nish with  personal  trappings;  especially,  to 
array  in  a  military  dress  and  arms;  bo  equip 
for  military  service.  —  Accoutrements, 
ak-ko'ter-ments,  n.  pi.  Military  dress  and 
arms;  fighting  array. 

Accredit  ak-kred'it,  v.t.  [Fr.  accriditer, 
to  accredit — L.  ad,  to,  and  credo,  creditum, 
to  trust.]  To  repose  confidence  in;  to  trust 
(a  person);  to  give  credit  to;  to  believe  (a 
story);  to  confer  credit  or  authority  on;  to 
send  with  credentials,  as  an  envoy. — Ac- 
creditation, ak-kred'ita"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  accrediting. 

Accresce,  ak-kres',  v.i.  [L.  accresco,  accre- 
tum,  to  increase,  to  grow  to— ad,  to,  and 
cresco,  to  grow,  increase.]  To  accrue  (which 
see). — Accrescence,  ak-kres'ens,  n.  Act 
of  increasing;  gradual  growth  or  increase; 
accretion. —  Accrescent,  ak-kres'ent.  a. 
Increasing;  growing.— Accrete, t  ak-kret', 
v.i.  To  grow  by  accretion;  to  be  added  by 
growth.— Accretion,  ak-kre'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  accreting  or  accrescing;  a  growing  to; 
an  increase  by  natural  growth;  an  increase 
by  an  accession  of  parts  externally;  med. 
the  growing  together  of  parts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes;  the  thing 
added  by  growth;  an  accession. — Accret- 
ive, ak-kret'iv,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
accretion.  —  Accrementitial,  ak-kre- 
men-ti"shal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  accre- 
mentition.—Accrementition,  ak'kre- 
men-ti"shon,  n.  The  process  in  the  lower 
animals  of  producing  a  new  individual  by 
the  growth  and  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
parent;  gemmation. 

Accriminate,  ak-krim'in-at,  v.t.  [Prefix 
ac,  and  criminate.}  To  charge  with  a  crime; 
to  accuse. 

Accrue,  ak-kro',  v.i. — accrued,  accruing. 
[Fr.  accrue,  increase,  from  accru,  pp.  of 
accroitre,  to  increase,  from  L.  accrescere—ac 
for  ad,  to,  and  cresco,  to  grow,  seen  also  in 
crescent,  decrease,  increase.]  To  be  gained 
or  obtained;  to  proceed,  arise,  or  spring;  as, 
a  profit  or  a  loss  accrues  from  a  commercial 
transaction.— Accrument.t  ak-kro'ment, 
n.  That  which  accrues;  addition;  increase. 
Accumbent,  ak-kum'bent,  a.  [L.  accum- 
bens,  ppr.  of  accumbo,  from  ad,  to,  and 
cumbo,  to  lie  down.]  Leaning  or  reclining; 
lying  against  anything.— Accumbency, 
ak-kum'ben-si,  n.  State  of  being  accum- 
bent. 

Accumulate,  ak-ku'mu-lat,  v.t— accumu- 
lated, accumulating.  [L.  accumulo,  accu- 
mulatum,  to  heap  up— ad,  to,  and  cumulus, 
a  heap.]  To  heap  or  pile  up;  to  amass;  to 
collect  or  bring  together.— v.i.  To  grow  to 
be  extensive  in  number  or  quantity;  to  in- 
crease greatly.— Accumulation,  ak-ku'- 
mu-la"shon,  n.  The  act  of  accumulating; 
a  collecting  or  being  heaped  up;  that  which 
has  accumulated;  a  mass  that  has  been 
collected.  —  Accumulative,  ak-ku'mu- 
lat-iv,  a.  Causing  accumulation;  heaping 
up.  —  Accumulatively,  ak-ku'mu-lat- 
iv-li,  adv.  In  an  accumulative  manner;  in 
heaps.— Accumulator,  ak-ku'mu-lat-er, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  accumulates;  a 
contrivance,  such  as  a  spring,  that  by  being 
coiled  up  serves  as  a  store  of  force;  a  kind 
of  electric  battery  by  which  electric  energy 
may  be  kept  in  store. 

Accurate,  ak'ku-rat,  a.  [L.  accuratus, 
prepared  with  care— ac  for  ad,  to,  and  cura, 
care  Cure.]  In  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  a  standard  or  rule,  or  to  a  mo- 
del; free  from  error  or  defect;  exact;  pre- 
cise- strictly  correct;  adhering  to  exactness 
or  correctness— Accuracy,  Accurate- 
ness,  ak'ku-ra-si,  ak'ku-rat-nes,  n.  Ihe 
condition  or  quality  of  being  accurate;  ex- 
treme precision  or  exactness;  exact  con- 
formity tc  truth,  or  to  a  rule  or  model; 
correctness.  —  Accurately,  ak'ku-rat-h, 
adv.  In  an  accurate  manner. 
Accurse,  ak-kers',  v.t.    [Prefix  ac  for  ad, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 


ACCUSE 


ACKNOWLEDGE 


or  A.  Sax  A,  intens.,  and  cnr.ir.)  I  0  ("ill 
down  ourses  on;  to  curse,  Accursed, 
Accurst,  ak  kerst'orak  kers'ed,  ak  sent, 
,',.    Lying  under  a  oune;  blasted;  ruined; 

rable;  cursed, 
ionise,  ak-kflz'.  v.t.  —  accused,  aoousing. 
[L  acouso,  bo  call  to  account,  blame,  Indicl 
ad.  to,  and  eatua,  cause,  prooeu  Oaubi  I 
To  charge  with  a  crime,  offence,  or  fault; 
to  blame  (with  <>(  before  the  crime  or  ol 
fence)  .'.Accuse  is  both  a  Legal  and  a  gen- 
eral term,  and  commonly  expresses  tome- 
thing  more  formal  than  charM.  The  con- 
st nu-tion  of  the  two  verbs  Li  also  different: 
charge  with  tecusable,  ak- 
Km.-  a  bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  accused;  charge- 
able with  a  crime.  -Accusant,  ak-kGVant, 
h  One  who  accuses.— Accusation,  as 
kfr/a  shdii.  n.  The  act  of  accusing;  that 
of  which  one  is  aooused:  a  charge  brought 
against  one-  Accusative,  ak-kthVat-iv, 
a.     Aoousatory.  —  Accusative,  ak-ktur- 

at-iv.    R.     The   fourth   case   of   nouns   and 

other  declinable  words  in  Latin,  Qreek,  &c., 
corresponding  to  the  objective  In  English.— 
Accusatively,  ak-kurat-iv-li,  adv.     By 

way  of  accusation;  in  the  position  or  rela- 
tion of  an  accusative  case.— Accusatory, 

Accusatorial,  ak-kuz'a-to-ri,  ak-kuz'a- 
tfl  "rial.  <(.  Accusing;  containing  an  accusa- 
tion: as,  an  accusatory  libel.  —  Accusa- 
torial ly.  ak-kfiz'a-to"ri-al-li,  adv.  By  way 
of  acousation.— Accused,  ak-kuzd',  pp. 
used  as  a,  noun.  A  person  or  persons  charged 
with  a  crime.  —  Accuser,  ak-kuz'er,  n. 
One  who  accuses;  oue  who  formally  brings 
a  charge. 

Accustom,  ak-kus'tum,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  accoas- 
t inner,  to  accustom— ac  for  L.  ad,  to,  and 
O.Fr.  coustume,  custom.  Custom.]  To 
familiarize  by  use  or  habit;  to  habituate  or 
inure.— Acciistomarlly.t  ak-kus'tum-a- 
ri-li,  adv.  According  to  custom;  custom- 
arily. — Accustomary.t  ak-kus'tum-a-ri, 
a.  Usual;  customary.  —  Accustomed, 
ak-kus'tumd,  a.  Often  practised;  custom- 
ary; habitual;  wonted;  familiar;  as,  in  their 
accustomed  manner. 

Ace,  as,  n.  [Fr.  as,  ace  at  dice  or  cards;  L. 
as,  a  unit,  a  pound,  a  foot,  &c,  from  Doric 
Gr.  as,  ais,  Attic  Gr.  heis,  one.]  A  unit;  a 
single  pip  on  a  card  or  die,  or  the  card  or 
face  of  a  die  so  marked;  a  trifle  or  insig- 
nificant quantity  or  distance  (within  an  ace 
of  it).  In  aviation,  the  name  given  to  a 
flying- man  who  has  brought  down  ten 
machines,  the  ace  in  certain  card-games 
counting  as  ten.  (French  and  American.) 
Aceldama,  a-kel'da-ma,  n.  [Heb.]  Field 
of  blood.    Acts,  i.  19. 

Acentric,  a-sen'trik,  a.  [Prefix  a,  neg., 
and  centre.]  Not  centric;  away  from  a 
centre.—  n.  An  aeroplane  so  designed  that 
the  line  of  the  propeller  thrust  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Acephala,  a-sef 'a-la,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  akephalos, 
headless  —  a,  priv.,  and  kephale,  head.] 
Molluscous  animals,  like  the  oyster  and 
scallop,  that  have  not  a  distinct  head.— 
Aceplialan,  a-sef'a-lan,  n.  One  of  the 
Acephala;  a  lamellibrancbiate  mollusc— 
Acephalist,  Acephalite,  a-sef  al-ist, 
a-sef 'al-It,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no 
head  or  superior.— Acephalous,  a-sef  al- 
us,  a.  Without  a  head;  headless. 
Acerb,  a-serb',  a.  [L.  acerbus,  unripe, 
harsh,  sour,  from  acer,  sharp;  same  root  as 
in  acid.)  Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to  the 
taste;  sour  with  astringency  and  roughness. 
—Acerbity,  a-serb'it-i,  n.  Sourness,  with 
roughness  or  astringency  of  taste;  poignancy 
or  severity;  paiufulness;  sharpness;  harsh- 
ness or  severity  of  temper;  sourness. 
Aceric,  a-ser'ik,  a.  [L.  acer,  a  maple-tree.] 
Pertaining  to  the  maple;  obtained  from  the 
maple. 

Acerons,  Acerose,  as'er-us,  as'er-oz,  a. 
[L.  acerosus,  chaffy,  from  acus,  aceris,  chaff] 
Bot.  resembling  chaff;  narrow  and  slender, 
with  a  sharp  point. 

Acervate.t  a-serv 'at,  v.t.     [L.  acervo,  to 

heap  up,  from  acervus,  a  heap.]     To  heap 

up.— Acervation.t  as-er-va'shon,  n.    The 

act  of  heaping  together. 

Acescent,  a-ses'ent,  a.     [L.  acescens,  turn- 


ing sour.     Ann  |    Turning  sour,  becoming 

tart  or  add;  slightly  sour;  acidulous;  nib 
add.      icesceuce,   Acescency, 

i     ti„   sot  or  prooi     01 
bi  comic  ■  ""  oent. 

Acetabulum,  si  B  taVO  lum,  n  pi  Ace- 
tabula  se  5  tab'fl  la,  [L.,  vinegar  cru<  t, 
a  cup-shaped  vessel,  from  acetum,  vlnegai 

Acne  1   The  oevity  whlol lv<    the  head 

of  the  thigh  bone;  the  socket  in  which  the 
leg  of  an  insect  is  Inserted;  tiu-  cup-like 

.    with  which  the  arms  of  the  cuttle 

fish  are  provided;  the  oup  or  eauoer-like 

fructification  of  many  lichens;    the  recep- 
tacle  of   certain    fungi.     Acctahlililcr- 

OUS,  as  e  tabu  lif  "cr  us,  <(.      lla\  Ing  SCeta 

bula  or  cup-like  suckers.     Aeetabuli- 

i'oi-ill,  as'c-ta-bu"li-form,  a.  Cup  shaped. 
Acetarj",  as'e-ta-ri,  n.  [L.  acetaria,  herbs 
eaten  raw  with  vinegar  and  oil,  from  ace- 
tum, vinegar.  Acid]  An  acid  pulpy  sub- 
stance in  certain  fruits,  as  the  pear.  — 
Acelarlous,  as-e  ta'ri-us,  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  used  in  making  salads;  such 
as  lettuce,  mustard  and  cress,  endive,  &c. 
Acetic,  a-set'ik,  a.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar.] 
Having  the  properties  of  vinegar;  sour.— 
Acetic  acid,  an  acid  often  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  (acetous  fermentation), 
and  along  with  water  forming  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  vinegar.— Acetate,  as'c-tat,  v. 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid 
with  a  base.  —  Acetlflcation,  a-set'i-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  acetifying  or  mak- 
ing acetous  or  sour;  the  process  of  becoming 
acetous;  the  operation  of  making  vinegar. 
— Acetitler,  a-set'i-fi-er,  «.  An  apparatus 
used  in  making  vinegar.— Acetify,  a-set'i- 
fi,  v.t— acetified,  acetifying.  To  convert 
into  acid  or  vinegar.— v.i.  To  become  acid; 
to  be  converted  into  vinegar.  —  Acetl- 
meter,  Acetometer,  as-et-im'et-er,  as- 
et-om'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  or  purity  of  acids;  an 
acidimeter.— Acetimctry,  as-et-im'et-ri, 
n.  The  act  or  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  or  purity  of  acids—  Acetopatliy, 
as-et-op 'a-thi,  n.  A  method  of  treating  ail- 
ments by  applying  dilute  acetic  acid  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.— Acetous,  Acetose, 
a-se'tus,  as-et-os',  a.  Having  a  sour  taste; 
having  the  character  of  vinegar;  acid;  caus- 
ing or  connected  with  acetitication. 
Acetylene,  a-set'i-len,  n.  [From  acetic, 
and  Gr.  hyle.  matter.]  An  inflammable  gas 
made  with  calcium  carbide  and  water,  and 
used  as  an  illuminant. 
Aclie,  ak,  n.  [A. Sax,  ace,  azce,  ece,  ache, 
pain;  acan,  to  ache;  akin  to  Icel.  alca,  to 
drive,  press  hard;  cog.  L.  ago,  to  drive.] 
Pain,  or  continued  pain,  in  opposition  to 
sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain;  a  con- 
tinued gnawing  pain  as  in  toothache  or 
earache;  feeling  of  distress  (heartache).— 
v.i.— ached,  aching.  To  suffer  from  an  ache 
or  pain;  to  be  distressed.—  A cbeweed, 
ak'wed,  n.  Same  as  Goutwort. 
Achene,  Achenium,  a-ken',  a-ke'ni-um, 
n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  chaino,  to  yawn,  to 
gape.]  Bot.  a  small  dry  carpel,  containing 
a  single  seed,  which  does  not  open  when 
ripe. 

Achieve,  a-cheV,  v.t.— achieved,  achieving, 
[Fr.  achever,  to  finish  — a,  to,  and  O.Fr. 
cheve,  Fr.  chef,  the  head  or  end,  from  L. 
caput,  the  head.  Chief.]  To  perform  or 
execute;  to  finish  or  carry  on  to  a  final  and 
prosperous  close;  to  obtain  or  bring  about, 
as  by  effort.— Achievable,  a-chev'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  achieved  or  performed.— 
Achievance.t  a-chev 'ans,  n.  Achieve- 
ment.—Acliievement,  a-chev 'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  achieving  or  performing;  accom- 
plishment; an  exploit;  a  great  or  heroic 
deed;  an  escutcheon  or  ensign  armorial;  a 
hatchment.— Achiever,  a-chev'er,  n.  One 
who  achieves  or  accomplishes. 
Achlamydate,  a-klam'id-at,  «.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  and  chlamys,  chlamydos,  a  cloak.] 
Zool.  not  possessing  a  mantle,  as  certain 
molluscs.— A chlamydeous,  a-kla-mid'e- 
us,  a.  Bot.  having  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 
the  flowers  being  without  floral  envelope. 
Acholia,  a-ko'li-a,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not,  chole, 
bile.  ]    Med.  absence  of  bile. 


Aclior  [Ql    <fln  1 ,   dandl  utl  ) 

Scald  bead,  s  ikl 
Achromatic,    ak  >..  maVIk,  a,    [Oi    a 

priv.,  in  1  >  1  tin e, /,,!,./<  1  >ir  I  l)e*ii- 

tute  "i  ooloui     tran  mitting  light  without 
decom]  ilours;  a«, 

an  achromatic  \'  1  Acliro* 

maticity,    Achromatism,   ak'rd-ma 
1 1.   1  h,  ak  10 Hi. 1  1  i/!n,  a     \  1  ■  log 

achromatic;  want  of  oolour.    Achroimv 
ii/,e,    a-kro'ma-tlz,    v.t     To    deprive   of 
i,   to  lender  achromatic      Ai-liro- 
matopsy.  a  IcrO'ma  top  1 1,  n.  |  opty,  from 

t.i    op  is,  sight.]    Colour  liliinliieKH. 

Achronle,   Achronleal,  s-kronlk,  a 

kron'ik-al,  a.     ACROS  ^  GL 
Arlcilja,    a  sik'ii-la,    v.    pi.    AciCUlSBi    a 

sik'ii-le.  [L.t  dim,  of  acus.  a  needle   Aoin 

A  name  given  \>y  naturalists  to  a  spine  01 
prickle  of  an  animal  or  plant-  Acicular, 

Aclculate,  AelcullfOrm,  AelTorm, 

a-sik'u-lcr,  a -sik'fi-lat,  a-sik'u  li  form,  | 
form,  a.  Having  the  shape  Of  a  needle; 
having  sharp  points  like  needles;  needle 
shaped.— Aclcularly,  a-sik'u-ler-li,  adv. 
In  an  acicular  manner. 
Acid,  as'id,  a.  [L.  acidus,  sour,  from  root 
ac,  ak,  a  point,  seen  in  acus,  a  needle;  acuo, 
to  sharpen;  acer,  sharp;  aceo,  to  be  sour; 
acetum,  vinegar;  giving  such  English  words 
as  acrid,  acumen,  acute,  ague,  eager,  &c.J 
Sour,  sharp,  or  biting  to  the  taste;  not  sweet; 
not  alkaline.— Acid,  as'id,  n.  A  sour  sub- 
stance; specifically,  in  chem.  a  compound  of 
which  hydrogen  is  an  essential  constituent. 
Acids  possess  a  sour  taste,  change  blue 
vegetable  colours  to  red,  and  combine  with 
bases  to  form  salts.— Acidic,  a-eid'ik,  a. 
Chem.  pertaining  to  acid;  containing  a  large 
amount  of  an  acid  constituent.— Acidl- 
lerotis,  as-id-if'er-us,  a.  Bearing,  pro- 
ducing, or  containing  acids,  or  an  acid.  — 
Acidify,  a-sid'i-fi,  v.t.— acidified,  acidi- 
fying. To  make  acid;  to  convert  into  an 
acid.— Acldltiable,  a-sid'i-fi-a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  acidified  or  converted  into  an 
acid.— Acldiflc,  as-id-if'ik,  a.  Producing 
acidity  or  an  acid.— Acidification,  a- 
sid'i-fi-ka/'shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
acidifying.— Acidiflcr,  a-sid'i-fT-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  acidifies;  an  acetifier. — 
Acidimeter,  Acldlmetry,  as-id-im'et- 
er,  as-id-im'et-ri,  n.  Same  as  Acetimeter, 
Acetimetry.—Aculiiy,  Acidness,  a-sid'i- 
ti,  as'id-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  acid 
or  sour;  sourness;  tartness. — Acidulate, 
a-sid'u-lat,  v.t.  —  acidulated,  acidulating. 
[Pr.  aciduler,  to  make  slightly  sour;  L. 
acidulus,  slightly  sour.]  To  make  acid  in 
a  moderate  degree.  Acidulent,  a-sid'u- 
lent,  a.  Somewhat  acid  or  sour ;  tart ; 
peevish.  —  Acidulous,  a  -  sid'u  -  lus,  a. 
Slightly  sour ;  sub-acid ;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
oranges,  &c. 

Acierage,  a'se-er-aj,  n.  [Fr.  acier,  steel, 
L.  acies,  sharp  edge.]  Process  by  which  an 
engraved  copper -plate,  or  an  electrotype 
from  an  engraved  plate,  has  a  film  of  iron 
deposited  over  its  surface  by  electricity,  to 
protect  the  engraving  from  wear  in  print- 
ing- . 
Aciform,  as'i-form,  a.  Acicula. 
Aclnaceons,  as-in-a'shus,  a.  [L.  acimes,  a 
grape-stone  or  kernel.]  Full  of  kernels. — 
Acinarions,  as-in-a 'ri-us,  a.  Bot.  covered 
with  little  spherical  stalked  vesicles  resem- 
bling grape  seeds,  as  in  some  alg8e.— Acini • 
form,  a-sin'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
grapes,  or  being  in  clusters  like  grapes. — 
Acinose,  Acinous,  as'in-os,  as'in-us,  a. 
Consisting  of  minute,  granular  concretions. 

Acinaciform,  as-in-as'i-form,  a.  [L.  acin- 
aces,  Gr.  akinakes,  a  scimitar.]  Formed  like 
or  resembling  a  scimitar;  as,  an  acinaciform 
leaf. 

Acknowledge,  ak-nol'ej,  v.t.  — acknow- 
ledged, acknoivledging.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and 
knowledge.]  To  own  or  recognize  by  avowal 
or  by  some  act ;  to  assent  to  the  truth  or 
claims  of;  to  admit  to  be;  to  own  or  confess; 
to  avow  receiving.  . .  We  acknoicledge  what 
is  in  some  way  brought  or  set  before  our 
notice ;  when  we  confess  we  make  known, 
and  often  of  our  own  free  will.— Acknow- 
ledger, ak-nol'ej-er.  n.    One  who  acknow- 
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ledges.— Acknowledgment,  ak  nol'ej- 

incut,  /(.  The  act  of  acknowledging;  own- 
ing; recognition;  avowal;  confession;  ex- 
pression of  i banks;  something given  or  done 
in  return  Cox  a  favour;  a  receipt  for  money 
received. 

Acme,  nk'me,  n.  [ (» r.  aknu\  a  point.  Root 
ak.  Acini  The  top  or  bigheat  point;  the 
furthest  point  attained;  maturity  or  perfec 
tion;  the  height  <>r  crisis  of  a  disease. 

Arm1,  ak'ne,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  An 
eruption  of  hard,  Inflamed  tubercles  or 
pimples  on  the  face.     Called  also  Sycosis. 

Acolyte,  ak'o-lit,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.L.  acoly- 
thits,  an  acolyte;  Gr.  afcolovthoa.  a  follower.] 
An  attendant;  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  one  of  an 
inferior  order  of  clergy,  who  attends  during 
service  on  the  superior  orders;  a  lay  atten- 
dant so  employed. 

Acondylous,  Acondylose,  a-kon'di-lus, 

a  kon'di-los,  «.  |Gr.  neg.  prefix  a,  and  kou- 
dylos,  a  joint.]  jointless. 
Aconite,  ak'on-it,  n.  L.  aconitum,  Gr. 
akoniton,  a  poisonous  plant,  like  monk's- 
hood. J  The  plant  wolf's-bane  or  monk's- 
hood,  Aconitum  Napellus.—Aconitic,  ak- 
on-it'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aconite. — 
Aconltlil,  Acoiiltilic,  ak-on'it-in,  n.  A 
highly  poisonous  narcotic  alkaloid,  got  from 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  aconite. 

Acopic,  a-kop'ik,  a.  [Gr.  akopos,  prefix  a, 
priv.,  and  kopos,  toil,  weariness. J  Med. 
fitted  to  relieve  weariness;  restorative. 
Acorn,  a'korn,  n.  [A.  Sax.  ceceren,  casern, 
an  acorn;  Goth,  akrain,  fruit;  Icel.  akarn, 
Dan.  agern,  O.H.G.  ackeran,  an  acorn;  the 
word  originally  meant  simply  fruit,  fruit  of 
the  field,  being  allied  to  acre.]  The  fruit  of 
the  oak;  a  one-celled,  one-seeded,  oval  nut, 
which  grows  in  a  permanent  cup. — A- 
COI'lied,  a'kornd,  a.  Furnished  or  loaded 
with  acorns.— Acorn-cup,  n.  The  cap- 
sule of  the  acorn.— Acorn-oil,  n.  An  oil 
expressed  from  acorns.— Acom-sliell,  n. 
The  shell  of  the  acorn,  a  marine  molluscous 
animal,  one  of  the  cirripeds. 

Acosmism,  "-koz'mizm,  n.  [Gr.  neg.  pre- 
fix a,  and  kosmua,  the  world.]  The  denial 
of  the  existence  of  an  eternal  world.— A- 
cosmist,  a-koz'mist,  n.  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  acosmism.— Acosmistic, 
a-koz-mist'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine 
of  acosmism. 

Acotyledon,  a-kot'il-e"don,  n.  [Gr.  a, 
priT.,  and  kotyledon,  any  cup-shaped  cavity, 
from  kotyU,  a  hollow.]  Bot.  a  plant  whose 
seeds,  called  spores,  are  not  furnished  with 
cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.— Acotyledon- 
ous,  a-kot'il-e"don-us,  a.  Having  no  seed 
lobes. 

Acouchy,  a-kbsh'i,  n,  [Fr.  acouchi,  agou- 
chi,  name  in  Guiana.]  An  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  guinea-pig  family,  the  olive  cavy 
or  Surinam  rat,  inhabiting  Guiana. 

Acoustic,  Acoustical,  a-kous'tik,  a- 
kous'tik-al,  a.  [Gr.  akoustikos,  from  akouo, 
to  hear.]  Pertaining  to  the  sense  or  organs 
of  hearing,  or  to  the  science  of  acoustics.— 
Acoustic,  n.  A  remedy  for  deafness  or 
imperfect  hearing.  —  Acoustically,  a- 
kous'tik-al-li,  adv.  In  relation  to  or  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  acoustics.— Acousti- 
cian, a-kous-ti'shan,  n.  One  skilled  in  the 
science  of  acoustics.— Acoustics,  a-kous'- 
tiks,  n.  The  science  of  sound,  teaching  the 
cause,  nature,  and  phenomena  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

Acquaint,  ak-kwant',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ac- 
cointer;  L.L.  accognitare,  to  make  known, 
from  L.  ad,  to,  and  cognitus,  known,  from 
cognosce-,  cognitum,  to  know;  same  root  as 
in  know.]  To  make  to  know;  to  make  aware 
of;  to  apprise;  to  make  familiar;  inform: 
with  is  used  before  the  subject  of  informa- 
tion, if  a  noun  (acquamt  a  person  with 
facts).— Acquaintance,  ak-kwant'ans,  n. 
A  state  of  being  acquainted,  or  of  having 
more  or  less  intimate  knowledge;  know- 
ledge; familiarity  (followed  by  with);  a  per- 
son known  to  one ;  the  whole  body  of  those 
with  whom  one  is  acquai  nted.  —  Acq  u  ain  t- 
anceshi  p.  ak-kwant' ans-ship,  n.  State  of 
being    acquainted. —  Acquainted,    ak- 


kwant'ed,  a,  Having  acquaintance;  know- 
ing, but  not  a  close  or  intimate  friend. 
Acquiesce,  ak  kwi  es',  v.i.— acquiesced,  ac- 
quietoing.  [Fr,  aequUseer,  I,  acquieaoo,  to 
rest,  to  aoqulesoe  ad,  to,  and  qulesco,  to  be 
quiet.  QUIET.]  To  rest  satisfied,  or  ap 
parently  satisfied,  or  to  rest  without  oppo- 
sition and  discontent;  to  assent  quietly; 
to  agree.  —  Acquiescence,  Acqulcs 
cency,  ak-kwi-es'ens,  ak-kwi-es'en-si,  n. 
The  act  of  acquiescing  or  giving  a  quiet  as- 
sent .  Acquiescent,  ak-kwi-es'ent,  a. 
Disposed  to  acquiesce  ;  disposed  to  submit; 
quietly  assenting.— Acquiescently,  ak- 
kwi-es'eut-li,  adv.  In  an  acquiescent 
manner. 

Acquire,  ak-kwlr',  v.t.— acquired,  acquir- 
ing |  L.  acquiro,  to  get— ad,  to,  and  quasro, 
to  look  or  search  for.  Quest.]  To  get  or 
gain,  the  object  being  something  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent  (as  fortune,  title, 
habits,  &c).  A  mere  temporary  possession 
is  not  expressed  by  acquire,  but  by  obtain, 
procure,  &c. ;  as,  to  obtain  (not  acquire)  a 
book  on  loan.— Acquirnbllity,  ak-kwlr'- 
a-bil"i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  acquirable- 
Acquirable,  ak-kwlr'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  acquired.  —  Acquirement,  ak- 
kwlr'ment,  n.  The  act  of  acquiring,  or  of 
making  acquisition;  that  which  is  acquired; 
attainment,  especially  personal  attainment 
(as  contrasted  with  a  natural  gift  or  endow- 
ment).— Acquirer,  ak-kwlr'er,  n.  A  per- 
son who  acquires.— Acquisition,  ak-kwi- 
zi'shon,  n.  The  act  of  acquiring;  the  thing 
acquired  or  gained:  generally  applied  to 
material  gains.— Acquisitive,  ak-kwiz'- 
it-iv,  a.  Disposed  to  make  acquisitions ; 
having  a  propensity  to  acquire  property. — 
Acquisitively,  ak-kwiz'it-iv-li,  adv.  In 
an  acquisitive  manner;  by  way  of  acquisi- 
tion. —Acquisitiveness,  ak-kwiz'it-iv- 
nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  acquisitive;  a  pro- 
pensity to  acquire  property;  phren.  the 
organ  which  is  said  to  produce  the  desire  to 
acquire  and  possess. 

Acquit,  ak-kwit',  v.t.— acquitted,  acquitting. 
[Fr.  acquitter,  to  discharge,  to  set  at  rest 
with  respect  to  a  claim— L.  ad,  to,  and 
quietus,  at  rest,  quiet.  Quiet.]  To  release 
or  discharge  from  an  obligation,  accusation, 
or  the  like;  to  pronounce  not  guilty  (with 
of  before  the  thing;  refl.  to  behave;  to  bear 
or  conduct  one's  self. —  Acquittal,  ak- 
kwit'al,  n.  The  act  of  acquitting;  a  judicial 
setting  free  from  the  charge  of  an  offence. 
Acquittance,  ak-kwit'ans,  n.  An  ac- 
quitting or  discharging  from  a  debt  or  any 
other  liability;  the  writing  which  is  evidence 
of  such  a  discbarge. 

Acre,  a'ker,  n.  [A.  Sax.  acer,  cecer,  a  field = 
D.  akker,  Icel.  akr,  Dan.  ager,  G.  acker, 
Goth,  akrs,  arable  land,  a  field;  L.  ager,  Gr. 
agros,  Skr.  ajra,  a  field.  From  root,  ag,  ak, 
as  in  L.  ago,  Icel.  aka,  to  drive;  the  word 
probably  meaning  originally  the  place  to  or 
over  which  cattle  were  driven;  a  pasture. 
A  corn  is  from  this  root.]  A  definite  quantity 
of  land.  The  British  statute  or  imperial 
acre  contains  160  square  rods  or  perches,  or 
4840  square  yards.— God's  acre,  God's  field; 
the  church-yard.  —  Acreable,  a'ker-a-bl, 
a.  According  to  the  acre;  measured  or  esti- 
mated in  acres  or  by  the  acre.— Acreage, 
a'ker-aj,  n.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  piece 
of  land;  acres  taken  collectively. — Acred, 
a'kerd,  a.  Possessing  acres  or  landed  pro- 
perty. 

Acreophagy,  ak-re-of'a-ji,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not, 
kreas,  flesh.]  See  Akreophagy.  The 
practice  of  abstaining  from  flesh.  Acreo- 
phagist,  ak-re-of'a-jist,  n.  One  who  ab- 
stains from  flesh. 

Acrid,  ak'rid,  a.  [From  L.  acer,  acris,  acre, 
sharp:  with  id,  from  the  common  L.  adjec- 
tive termination  -idus.  Acid.]  Sharp  or 
biting  to  the  taste;  pungent;  bitter;  virulent; 
bitter  (as  in  temper  or  disposition). — Acrid, 
ak'rid,  n.  An  acrid  or  irritant  poison. — 
Acridity,  Acridness,  a-krid'i-ti,  ak'- 
rid-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  acrid  or 
pungent. 

Acrimony,  ak'ri-mo-ni,  n.  [L.  acrimonia, 
from  acris,  sharp.]  Acridity;  pungency; 
sharpness  or  severity  of  temper;  bitterness 
of  expression;   acerbity;   asperity.— Acri- 


monious, ak  ri  mo'ni-us,  a.  Abounding 
in  acrimony; severe;  hitter;  virulent;  caustic; 
stinging.  Acrimoniously,  ak-ri-mo'ni- 
us  li,  adv.     in   an    acrimonious  manner; 

sharply;  bitterly;  pungently.    Acri nl. 

ousness,  ak-ri-mo'ni-us-nes,n.  The  quality 
of  being. 

AerlSln,  a-kris'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  neg.  prefix  a, 
and  lcritia,  judgment.]  A  condition  of  dis- 
ease in  which  no  judgment  can  be  formed. 
— Acrilicnl,  a-krit'ik-al,  a.  Having  or 
giving  no  indications  of  a  crisis. 

Aerlta,  ak'ri-ta,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not,  krino,  I  dis- 
tinguish.] Zool.  animals  with  no  distinct 
nervous  system. 

Acrilude,  f  ak'ri-tud,  n.  [L.  acritudo, 
Ackid.]    An  acrid  quality;  acridity. 

Acroamatlc,  Acroamntlcal,  Aero- 

atlc,  ak'r6-a-mat"ik,  ak'ro-a  mat"ik-al,  ak- 
ro-at'ik,  a.  [Gr.  akroamatikos,  from  ak- 
roaomai,  to  hear.]  Designed  for  being  heard 
only  by  a  select  audience;  hence,  abstruse; 
pertaining  to  deep  learning;  esoteric. 

Acrobat,  ak'ro-bat,  n.  [Gr.  akrobatos— 
akros,  high,  and  baino,  to  go.]  A  rope- 
dancer;  also,  one  who  practises  vaulting, 
tumbling,  throwing  somersaults,  &c— Ac- 
robatic, ak'ro-bat-ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  acrobat  or  his  performance. 

Acrocarpous,  ak-ro-karp'us,  a.  [Gr.  akros, 
highest,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  applied  to 
mosses  whose  flower  terminates  the  growth 
of  a  primary  axis. 

Acroceplialic,  ak'ro-se-fal"ik,  a.  fGr. 
akros,  high,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  High- 
skulled;  having  the  top  of  the  skull  high  or 
pyramidal. 

Acroceraunlan,  ak'ro-se-ra"ni-an,  a.  [Gr. 
afa-on,  a  summit,  and  keraunos,  thunder.] 
Thunder-smitten:  applied  to  certain  moun- 
tains in  Greece,  from  being  often  struck 
with  lightning.    [Poetical.] 

Acrogen,  ak'ro-jen,  n.  [Gr.  akros,  high,  on 
the  top,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  plant 
(as  a  moss,  fern,  horse-tail)  increasing  by 
extension  of  the  stem  or  axis  of  growth  at 
the  top.— Acrogenous,  a-kroj'en-us,  a. 
Increasing  by  growth  at  the  summit,  as  the 
tree-ferns;  pertaining  to  the  acrogens. 

Acrolitll,  ak'ro-lith,  n.  [Gr.  akros,  high, 
extreme,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  In  arch,  and 
sculp,  a  statue,  of  which  only  the  extremi- 
ties are  stone.— Acrolithan,  a-kro'lith- 
an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed  like  an  acro- 
lith. 

Acromion,  a-kro'mi-on,  n.  [Gr.  akros, 
high,  extreme,  and  omos,  shoulder.]  A  pro- 
cess of  the  shoulder-blade  which  receives 
the  collar-bone. 

Acronarcotlc,  ak'ro-uar-kot"ik,  n.  [Gr. 
akros,  extreme,  and  E.  narcotic]  A  nar- 
cotic poison  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  acts  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord. 

Acronyc,  Acronycal,  Acronyctous, 

a-kron'ik,  a-kron'ik-al,  ak-ro-nik'tus,  a.  [Gr. 
akros,  extreme,  and  nyx,  night.]  Astron. 
culminating  at  midnight:  said  of  a  star 
which  rises  as  the  sun  sets,  and  sets  as  the 
sun  rises.— Acronycally,  a-kron'ik-al-li, 
adv.    In  an  acronycal  manner. 

Acropolis,  a-krop'o-lis,  n.  [Gr.  akros,  high, 
and  polis,  a  city.]  The  citadel  or  highest 
part  of  a  Grecian  city,  usually  situated  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  town. 
Acrospire,  ak'ro-splr,  n.  [Gr.  akros,  high- 
est, and  speira,  a  spire,  or  spiral  line.]  The 
first  leaf  which  rises  above  the  ground  when 
corn  germinates;  also  the  rudimentary  stem 
or  first  leaf  which  appears  in  malted  grain. 
— Acrospired,  ak'ro -splrd,  a.  Having  or 
exhibiting  the  acrospire. 
Across,  a-kros',  prep,  and  adv.  [Prefix  a, 
and  cross.]  From  side  to  side:  opposed  to 
along;  athwart;  quite  over;  intersecting; 
passing  over  at  any  angle;  from  one  side  to 
another;  crosswise. 

Acrostic,  a-kros'tik,  n.  [Gr.  akrostichion, 
an  acrostic— akros,  extreme,  3,nd  stichos, 
order  or  verse.]  A  composition  in  verse, 
in  which  the  first,  or  the  first  and  last, 
or  certain  other  letters  of  the  lines,  taken 
in  order,  form  a  name,  title,  motto,  &c, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem     a,  Eti 
latins  to  or  oontaining  an  acrostic      !«•- 
roHtlcuiiy,  a-kros'tlk-aMl,  adv.    [a  the 
manner  of  an  aon 

teroterlam,  ak-rO-tfi'ri-um,  ».  pi    a** 
roterla,  ak  ro  to  ri  a     [Or    akroti  i , 
summit,  apex,  from  «fcri»,  highest.]    <ircA 
an  angle  or  a  pediment,  01  a  small  pedi  rku 
resting  on  the  angle. 

Acrotic  a  krot'ik,  a.  1 1-  L,  ocroficu*,  from 
Or  ofcroa,  extreme  I  Med.  belonging  to  or 
affecting  external  surfaces. 
Acrotlsm.  ak'rO  ticm,  a.  [Or.  a,  priv  .  and 
krt>ti>s,  a  beating.]  An  absence  or  weakness 
of  the  pulse. 
Act,  akt,  ri.  [L.  aero,  actum,  to  exert  power, 

to   put    in   motion,    to  tin;  Qr.   ((;/",   to  lend; 

allied  to  [eel.  aha,  t.>  drive,  and  to  B.  acre 
(which  see)  I  To  exert  power;  to  produce 
effects;  to  be  In  action  or  motion;  to  carry 
Into  effect  a  purpose  or  determination  <>f 
the  mind;  to  behave,  demean,  or  oonduol 
one's  self;  to  perform,  as  an  aotor.  v.t.  To 
transaot;  to  do  or  perform;  to  represent  us 
real;  to  perform  on  <>r  as  on  the  stage;  to 
play;  hence,  to  feign  or  counterfeit.  Act, 
akt,  a.  That  which  is  being  done  or  which 
has  been  done;  a  deed;  an  exploit;  the 
exertion  of  power;  the  effect  of  which  power 
exerted  is  the  cause;  a  state  of  reality  or 
real  existence,  as  opposed  to  a  possibility; 
actuality;  a  part  or  division  of  a  play,  gen- 
erally subdivided  in  to  smaller  portions  called 
semes:  a  decree,  edict,  or  law,  especially 
one  proceeding  from  a  legislative  body. 
ACTION.— Jn  the  act,  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance or  commission  of  some  misdeed. — In 
art  to.  prepared  or  ready  to,  by  being  in  a 
suitable  posture. —Actable,  akt'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  acted  or  performed  ;  prac- 
tically possible.— Acting,  akt'ing,  a.  Per- 
forming duty,  service,  or  functions;  doing 
the  real  work  of  an  office  for  a  nominal  or 
honorary  holder  of  the  post.—  n.  A  playing 
ou  the  stage.— Actor,  ak'ter,  n.  One  who 
acts  or  performs;  one  who  represents  a  char- 
acter or  acts  a  part  in  a  play. — Actress, 
ak'tres,  a.  A  female  actor. 
Actinia,  ak-tin'i-a,  n.  pi.  Actiniae.  TGr. 
aktis,  aktinos,  a  ray ;  from  their  tentacles 
being  ray  like.]  A  sea-anemone;  a  polyp 
having  the  mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles 
in  concentric  circles,  which  when  spread 
resemble  the  petals  of  a  flower:  often  of 
brilliant  colours. 

Actinic,  ak-tin'ik,  a.  [Gr.  aktis,  aktinos,  a 
ray.]  Pertainiug  to  rays;  pertaining  to  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  sun.  —  Actinism, 
ak  tin-izm,  n.  The  radiation  of  heat  or 
light;  the  property  of  the  chemical  part  of 
the  sun's  rays,  which,  as  seen  in  photo- 
graphy, produces  chemical  combinations 
and  decompositions. — Actinium,  ak-tin'- 
i-um,  n.  A  radio-active  suhstance  taken  to 
be  a  chemical  element;  found  in  pitch- 
blende.—Actinoid,  ak'tin-oid,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  ray  or  rays  ;  radiated. — Actino- 
gra  nil,  ak-tin'o-graf,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  and  registering  the  variations  of 
actinic  or  chemical  influence  in  the  solar 
rays.— Actinoiogy,  ak-ti-nol'6-ji,  n.  The 
science  which  investigates  the  power  of  sun- 
light to  cause  chemical  action. — Actino- 
lite,  ak-tin'o-llt,  n.  [-lite  =  Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone.]  A  radiated  mineral,  nearly  allied  to 
hornblende,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.— Actino- 
litic,  ak-tin'6-lit"ik,  a.  Like  or  pertaining 
to  actinolite.— Actinometer,  ak-tin-om'- 
et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  actinic  rays. — Ac- 
tlnometric,  ak-tin'6-met"rik,  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  actinometer  or  its  use. — 
Actinozoa,  ak-tin'o-zo"a,  n.  pi.  [-zoa, 
from  Gr.  zoon,  an  animal.]  A  class  of  radi- 
ated, soft  marine  zoophytes,  embracing  the 
sea-anemones,  corals,  sea-pens,  &c.  With 
the  Hydrozoa  they  constitute  the  sub-king- 
dom Ccelenterata.— Actiiiozoon,  ak-tin'- 
o-zo"on,  n.  An  individual  member  of  the 
Actinozoa. 

Action,  ak'shon,  n.  [L.  actio.  Act.]  The 
state  or  manner  of  acting  or  being  active, 
as  opposed  to  rest ;  activity ;  an  act  or  thing 
done;  the  performance  of  a  function;  a 
deed;  an  exploit;  a  battle  or  engagement; 


tit.-  meohaniam  or  movement  of  ■  compound 
tnstrumi  at,  or  the  Uk<  operal  Ion; 

Impulse:  the  uonneoti  of  events  on 

which  t lie  Lnten  st  ol  ■  drama  or  woi It  ol 
action  depends.  gestUTi  "i  gi  1 l<  illation:  a 
suit  01  prooet i  at  law,  .'.At tion  -""i  -< ot 
have  some  meanings  in  common,  but  othi  n 
ai     peculiar  to  each.    Thus,  the  meanings 

battle,    lawsuit,   lueeliaiusin,   belong  only  to 

the  former;  those  of  law,  pari  ol  a  play,  to 
the  1. Ktei  Bo  we  speak  or  a  cow  so/actuwi 
Bui  we  may  speak  of  performing  a  noble 
(k7/(<ii  or  a  noble  act.    Actionable  ak'- 

sbon  a  bl,  (i.  Furnishing  ground  for  an 
action  at  law.  Act ioiinltly,  ak'shon  ■ 
bli,  adv.      In  an  actionable  manner. 

Active,  iik'tiv.  a.  |Fr.  actif,  active;  L. 
neurits.  Air. I  Saving  the  power  or  pro 
party  of  acting;  exerting  or  having  the 
power  to  exert  an  Influence  (as  opposed  to 
passive);  performing  actions  quickly;  quick; 
nimble;  brisk;  agile;  ('(distantly  engaged  in 
action;  busy;  assiduous;  accompanied  or 
Characterized  by  action,  work,  or  by  tin- 
performance  of  business  (an  active  demand 
for  goods);  actually  proceeding  [active  hos- 
tilities); ora'n.  expressing  action,  especially 
action  affecting  an  object;  transitive.— Ac- 
tively, ak'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  active  man- 
ner.—Activity,  ak-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  active;  the  active  faculty; 
active  force;  nimbleness;  agility;  briskness. 
— ActivcilCSS,  ak'tiv-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  active. 

Acton,  ak'ton,  n.  [O.Fr.  acoton,  auqueton, 
Sp.  al-coton,  Ar.  al-q'oton,  from  being  origin- 
ally padded  with  cotton.]  A  kind  of  vest 
or  tunic  made  of  taffeta  or  leather  quilted, 
formerly  worn  to  protect  the  body  from 
wounds. 

Actor,  Actress.    Act. 

Actual,  ak'tu-al,  a.  Acting  or  existing 
really  and  objectively ;  real ;  effectively 
operative;  effectual:  opposed  to  potential  or 
nominal;  now  existing;  present.— n.  Some- 
thing actual  or  real.— Actualist,  ak'tu-al- 
ist,  a.  One  who  deals  with  actualities: 
opposed  to  idealist.— Actualness,  ak'tu- 
al-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  actual. — Ac- 
tuality, ak-tu-al'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
actual;  that  which  is  real  or  actual.— Ac- 
tualization, ak'tu-al-iz-a"shon,  n.  A 
making  real  or  actual.— Actualize,  ak'tu- 
al-iz,  v.t.— actualized,  actualizing.  To  make 
actual. —Actually,  ak'tu-al-li,  adv.  In 
fact;  really;  with  active  manifestation. 

Actuary,  ak'tu-a-ri,  n.  [L.  actuarius,  a 
clerk,  a  registrar,  from  acta,  records,  acts.] 
A  registrar  or  clerk;  an  official  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  particularly  an  insurance 
company,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
necessary  computations,  especially  compu- 
tations of  some  complexity.— Actuarial, 
ak-tu-a'ri-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
actuary  or  to  his  business. 

Actuate,  ak'tfi-at,  v.t— actuated,  actuating. 
[From  act.]  To  put  into  action;  to  move 
or  incite  to  action.— Actuation,  ak-tu-a'- 
shon,  ft.  The  stateof  being  put  in  action. 
—Actuator,  ak'tu-at-er,  n.  One  who 
actuates  or  puts  in  action. 

Aculeate,  Aculeaied,  a-kule-at,  a-kule- 
at-ed,  a.  [L.  acideus,  a'  spine,  a  prickle,  dim. 
of  acus,  a  needle.  Acid.]  Bot.  having 
prickles  or  sharp  points;  zool.  having  a 
sting.  —  AculelfOrm,  a-ku'le-1-form,  a. 
Formedlike  a  prickle.— Aculeolate,  a-ku'- 
le-6-lat,  a.  Bot.  having  small  prickles  or 
sharp  points. 

Acumen,  a-ku'men,  n.  [L.  acumen,  from 
acuo,  to  sharpen.  Acid.]  Quickness  of  per- 
ception; mental  acuteness  or  penetration; 
keenness  of  insight;  sagacity. — Acumin- 
ate, Acuminated,  a-ku'min-at,  a-ku'- 
min-at-ed,  a.  [L.  acuminatum,  sharpened.] 
Pointed;  acute.— Acuminate,  a-ku'min- 
at,  v.t. — acuminated,  acuminating.  To 
render  sharp  or  keen. — v.i.j  To  taper  to  a 
point.—  Acnmination,  a-ku'min-a"shon, 
n.  Act  of  acuminating  or  sharpening ;  a 
pointed  extremity;  a  sharp  point  or  jag. 

Acupressure,  Acupresslon,  ak-Q-pre'- 
shur,  ak-u-pre'shon,  n.  [L.  acus,  a  needle, 
and  E.  press.]  Surg,  a  method  of  stopping 
haemorrhage  in  arteries  in  amputations,  &c, 


by  means  of  needles  or  wires  whlob 
the  wound  istead    ot 

AcupiTss,  ak  Q  pres,  i  I    To  i  bop  ha  mot 
i bags  in  bj  mi  ant  <>i  aouprt 
AcniMiiK'liirr,    ai,  ii  pungk  I  m,    n      [L, 
acus,  s  needle,  and  punctura,  a  picking. 
i  i'ii    i    \     u   teal  op  ratii 

to    in    eel  lam    e.,ni|.l.n 

Hem algia,  iin  iin 

in  the  Insertion  ol  a  delicati   needle  or  aet 
of    needles    beneath    the   tissue!       Acu- 
Piwcturator,   ak*u-pungl  tQ-rat-er,    n 
An  Instrument  for  performing  the  oj 
tion  of  aoupuncl 

Acnru,  ak'oro,  n.     The  name  in  [ndia  0i 

a  fragrant  aloe  wood. 

Acute,  a  kut',  a,  [L.  acvttu,  sharp  pointed, 
from  ariiu,  to  sharpen  Prom  i""t,  ac,  <(/., 
a  point.  Acid.  |  sharp  at  the  end;  ending 
in  a  sharp  point:  opposed  to  hhmi 
ins: ;  latellectuallysharp;  perceiving  minute 
distinctions,  or  characterized  by  the  use  of 
such;  characterized  by  keenness  of  Insight: 
opposed   to  dvtt   or  stupid;  having   Dice 

Or  quick  sensibility;  susceptible  of  sliKbt 
impressions  ((date  hearing);  keen;  sharp; 
said  of  pain;  high  in  pitch;  shrill:  said  of 
sound;  wed.  a  term  applied  to  a  di 
which  is  attended  witli  more  or  less  violent 
symptoms,  and  comes  speedily  to  a  crisis; 
geom.  less  than  a  right  angle.— Acutely, 
a-kut'li,  ado.  In  an  acute  manner;  sharply; 
keenly;  with  nice  discrimination.  Acute- 
ness, a-kQt'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
acute;  sharpness;  keenness;  sagacity;  acu- 
men. 

Adage,  ad'aj,  n.  [Fr.  adage,  L.  adagium, 
a  proverb.]  A  proverb;  an  old  saying, 
which  has  obtained  credit  by  long  use. 

Adagio,  a-dii'jd,  a.  and  adv.  [It.]  Music, 
slow;  slowly,  leisurely,  and  with  grace.— 
n.  A  slow  movement. 

Adam,  ad'am,  n.  The  name  of  the  first 
man;  hence,  the  frailty  inherent  in  human 
nature. — Adam's  apple,  the  prominence  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat.— A  dam's  needle, 
the  popular  name  of  the  plants  otherwise 
called  Yucca.  —  Adamlc,  a-dam'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Adam.— Adamite,  ad'am- 
Tt,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  religious  sect  who 
aimed  at  establishing  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  went  naked.— Adami  tic,  ad-am-it'ik, 
a.   Pertaining  to  the  Adamites  or  to  Adam. 

Adamant,  ad'a-mant,  n.  [L.  adamas,  ada- 
mantis,  Gr.  adamas,  the  hardest  iron  or 
steel,  anything  inflexibly  hard,  the  dia- 
mond; lit.  the  unconquerable— Gr.  a,  priv., 
and  damao,  to  tame.  Tame,  Diamond.] 
Any  substance  of  impenetrable  hardness: 
chiefly  a  rhetorical  or  poetical  word.  (For- 
merly it  sometimes  meant  the  diamond, 
sometimes  loadstone,  from  confusion  with 
L.  adamantem,  through  the  loving-attrac- 
tive quality. )— Ada  iiiaiitean.  Adaman- 
tine, ad'a-mant-e"an,  ad-a-mant'In,  a. 
Made  of  adamant;  having  the  qualities  of 
adamant;  impenetrable. 

Adapt,  a-dapt',  v.t.  [L.  adapto—ad,  to,  and 
apto,  to  fit.  Apt.J  To  make  suitable:  to 
make  to  correspond;  to  fit  or  suit;  to  pro- 
portion; to  remodel,  workup,  and  render  fit 
for  representation  on  the  stage,  as  a  play 
from  a  foreign  language  or  a  novel. — 
Adaptability,  Adaptableness,  a- 
dapt'a-bil"i-ti,  a-dapt'a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  capable  of  adaptation. — 
Adaptable,  a-dapt'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  adapted.— Adaptation,  ad-ap-ta'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  adapting  or  making 
suitable;  the  state  of  being  suitable  or  tit; 
that  which  is  adapted.— Adaptedness, 
a-dapt'ed-nes,  n.  State  of  being  adapted; 
suitableness. — Adapter,  a-dapt'er,  ?*._  One 
who  or  that  which  adapts. — Adaptive,! 
a-dapt'iv,  a.    Tending  to  adapt;  suitable. 

Adar,  a'dar,  n.  A  Hebrew  month,  answer- 
ing to  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  twelfth  of  the 
sacred  and  sixth  of  the  civil  year. 

Add,  ad,  v.t.  [L.  addo,  to  add— ad,  to,  and 
do,  to  put,  to  place,  to  give.]  To  set  or 
put  together;  to  join  or  unite;  to  put  into 
one  sum;  to  annex;  subjoin;  say  further. 
— v.i.  To  be  or  serve  as  an  addition  (with 
to);  also,  to  perform  the  arithmetical  oper- 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.j'ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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ation  of  addition.     Adduhlllty,    l«l«!i- 

hlllty,    iid  a-hil'i  ti,    ad  i  l>il'i  ti,    n.      The 

condition  of  being  addable;  the  capability  of 
being  added.  Addable,  Addiltle,  ad' 
;i  hi,  ad'J  bl,  K.    Capable  of  being  added.— 

Addition,  ud-di  shon,  ;/.  Tho  act  or  pro- 
cess of  adding;   the  uniting  of  two  or  more 

numbers  In  one  sum;  the  rule  or  branch  of 
arithmetic  whioh  treats  of  adding  numbers; 
an  Increase;  something  added;  a  title  com 
log  after  a  personal  came  (s/iak..). — Addi- 
tional, ad  di  slum  al,  «.  Added;  supple 
mentary.  Additionally,  ad-di'shon  al 
li,  adv.  By  way  of  addition.— Additive, 
ad  it  \v,  (t.  Falling  to  be  added;  additional; 
helping  to  increase. 

Addav,  ad'aks,  n.  A  Bpeciea  of  large  ante- 
lope Inhabiting  Africa,  with  long  and  beau- 
tifully twisted  horns. 

Addendum,  ad-den'dum,  n.  pi.  Ad- 
denda, ad-den'da.  [L.J  A  thing  to  be 
added;  an  addition;  an  appendix  to  a  work. 

Adder,  ad'er,  n.  [O.E.  addre,  addere,  by 
loss  of  initial  n  from  A. Sax.  ncedre,  nceddre, 
O.  and  Prov.  E.  nedder,  Icel.  nadr,  Goth. 
nadra,  <1.  natter.  For  a  similar  loss  of  n 
comp.  apron,  napron.]  A  venomous  ser- 
pent, the  common  viper,  found  in  Britain 
and  over  Europe.— Adder-fly,  n.  A  name 
of  the  dragon-fly.— Adder-pike,  n.  A 
small  fish,  the  lesser  weever  or  sting-fish. — 
Adder-stone,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain 
rounded  perforated  stones,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  kind  of  supernatural  efficacy 
in  curing  the  bites  of  adders.— Adder's- 
tongue,  n.  A  species  of  fern.— Adder's- 
WOVti  n.    Snake-weed,  a  kind  of  plant. 

Addlble.    See  under  Add. 

Add  let,  ad-dikt',  v.t.  [L.  addico,  addictum, 
to  devote— ad,  to,  and  dico,  to  dedicate.] 
To  apply  habitually;  to  habituate:  gene- 
rally with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  usually 
in  a  bad  sense  (followed  by  to);  as,  to  addict 
one's  self  to  intemperance.  —  Addicted, 
ad-dikt'ed,  a.  Habitually  practising;  given 
up;  devoted;  habituated  (followed  by  to). — 
Addictedness,  ad-dikt'ed-nes,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  addicted. — Ad- 
diction, ad-dik'shon,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
voting or  giving  up  one's  self  to  a  practice; 
the  state  of  being  devoted;  devotion. 

Addition,  Additional,  &c.    Add. 

Addle,  ad'l,  a.  [From  A. Sax.  adela,  filth; 
Sw.  adel  (seen  in  ko  adel,  cow  urine),  urine; 
Sc.  addle,  putrid  water,  urine.]  Having  lost 
the  power  of  development  and  become 
rotteu;  putrid:  applied  to  eggs;  hence,  bar- 
ren; producing  nothing. — v.t. — addled,  add- 
ling. To  make  rotten,  as  eggs.— Addle- 
headed,  Addle-paled,  a.  Stupid; 
muddled. 

Address,  ad-dres',  v.t.  [Fr.  adresser. 
Dress.]  To  direct  or  aim  words;  to  pro- 
nounce; to  apply  to  by  words  or  writings; 
to  accost;  to  speak  to;  to  direct  in  writing; 
to  write  an  address  on;  to  court  or  make 
suit  to. — To  address  one's  self  to,  to  speak  to; 
to  address.— n.  The  act  of  addressing  one's 
self  to  a  person;  a  speaking  to;  any  speech 
or  writing  in  which  one  person  or  set  of 
persons  makes  a  communication  to  another 
person  or  set  of  persons;  manner  of  speak- 
ing to  another;  a  person's  bearing  in  con- 
versation; courtship  (in  this  sense  generally 
in  the  plural);  skill;  dexterity;  adroitness; 
direction  of  a  letter.— Addressee,  ad- 
dres'e,  n.  One  who  is  addressed. — Ad- 
dresser, ad-dres'er,  n.  One  who  addresses 
or  petitions. 

Adduce,  ad-dus',  v.t. — adduced,  adducing. 
[L.  adduco,  to  lead  or  bring  to— ad,  to,  and 
duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  To  cite;  to  name 
or  instance  as  authority  or  evidence;  to 
bring  to  notice  as  bearing  on  a  subject. — 
Adducent,  ad-diis'ent,  a.  Bringing  for- 
ward or  together  (an  adducent  muscle). — 
Adducer,  ad-diis'er,  n.  One  that  ad- 
duces.— Adducible,  ad-dus'i-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  adduced.— Adduction,  ad- 
duk'shon,  n.  The  act  of  adducing;  anat. 
the  action  by  which  a  part  of  the  body  is 
drawn  towards  the  bodily  axis.  —  AddliC- 
tlve,  ad-dukt'iv,  a.  Adducing  or  bringing 
forward.— Adductor,  ad-chikt'er,  n.  A 
muscle  which  draws  one  part  to  another. 


Adcnnlgy,  ad-en-al'ji,  n.  [Gr.  adm,  a 
gland,  auii  algoa,  pain.]  Pain  i>>  a  gland. — 
Aden  I  form,  Adenoid,  a-den'i-form, 
ad'en-oid,  a.  Of  a  gland-like  shape  or  char- 
acter; glandular.  -Adenitis,  ad-O-nl'tis, 
>i.  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  tin; 
lymphatic  glands. — Adenoids,  a d'e  noidz, 
It,  pi.  Glandlike  morbid  growths  in  the 
throat  behind  the  soft  palate.— Adeno- 
louieal,  ad'en-d-loj"ik-af, a.  Pertaining  to 
adenology.—  Adcnology,  ad-en-ol'o-ji,  n. 
The  doctrine  of  glands,  their  nature,  and 
their  uses.— Adenoma,  ad-e-no'ma,  n.  A 
tumour  originating  in  a  gland.— Adcito- 
|diorous,ad-c-nof'or-us,a.  Bearingglands. 
— Adenose,  Adenous,  ad'en-os,  ad'en- 
us,  a.  Like  or  appertaining  to  a  gland; 
glandular.  —  Adenotoiuy,  ad-en-ot'o-mi, 
n.  [Gr.  tomC,  a  cutting.]  A  cutting  or  in- 
cision of  a  gland. 

Adcpliagia,  ad-e-fa'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  aden, 
abundantly,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Morbidly 
voracious  appetite. 

Adept,  a-dept',  n.  [L.  adeptus,  pp.  of  adi- 
piscor,  to  obtain.  Alchemists  who  were  re- 
puted to  have  obtained  the  philosopher's 
stone  were  termed  adepts;  hence  adept,  a 
proficient.]  One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed 
in  any  art;  a  proficient. — a.  Well  skilled. 

Adequate,  ad'e-kwat,  a.  [L.  adcequatus, 
made  equal,  pp.  of  adwquo — ad,  to,  and 
aiquus,  equal.]  Equal;  proportionate;  ex- 
actly correspondent;  fully  sufficient. — Ad- 
equacy, ad'e-kwa-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adequate;  a  sufficiency  for  a  particular 
purpose. — Adequately,  ad'e-kwat-li,  adv. 
In  an  adequate  manner;  sufficiently.— 
Adcquateness,  ad'e-kwat-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  adequate;  sufficiency. 

Adliere,  ad-her',  v.i. — adhered,  adhering. 
[L.  adhcereo—ad,  to,  and  hazreo,  to  stick, 
whence  hesitate.}  To  stick  together;  to 
cleave;  to  become  closely  joined  or  united; 
to  be  fixed  in  attachment  or  devotion. — 
Adherence,  ad-her'ens,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  adhering;  fidelity;  steady  attach- 
ment.— Adherent,  ad-her'ent,  a.  Sticking 
fast  to  something;  clinging;  attached. — 
Adherent,  Adherer,  ad-her'ent,  ad- 
her'er,  n.  One  who  adheres;  one  who 
follows  a  leader,  party,  or  profession ;  a 
follower  or  partisan.— Adherently,  ad- 
her'ent-li,  adv.  In  an  adherent  manner.— 
Adhesion,  ad-he'zhon,  n.  L.  adhozsio, 
from  adhcereo,  to  adhere.]  The  act  or  state 
of  adhering,  or  being  united  and  attached: 
a  sticking  together  of  the  surface  of  bodies; 
close  connection  or  association;  steady  at- 
tachment of  the  mind  or  feelings;  assent; 
concurrence  (adhesion  to  a  treaty). — Ad- 
hesive, ad-he'siv,  a.  Sticky;  tenacious. — 
Adhesively,  ad-he'siv-li,  adv.  In  an 
adhesive  manner.— Adhesiveness,  ad- 
he'siv-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
adhesive;  phren.  an  organ  which  is  said  to 
promote  attachment  to  objects. 

Adhibit,  ad-hib'it,  v.t.  [L.  adhibeo,  adhibi- 
tum — ad,  to,  and  habeo,  to  hold.]  To  applyt; 
to  attach  (one's signature).— Ad hibitlon, 
ad-hi-bi'shon,  n.    The  act  of  adhibiting. 

Adiahatic,  a-di-a-bat'ik,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not, 
diabaino,  pass  through.]  Of  physical 
changes  without  gain  or  loss  of  heat;  adia- 
batic  curve,  curve  showing  relation  between 
the  volume  and  the  pressure  of  a  fluid 
which  changes  its  volume  without  gain  or 
loss  of  heat. 

Adiaetlnlc,  a'di-ak-tin"ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
dia,  through,  and  E.  actinic]  Impervious 
to  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  light. 

Adiaphorous,  a-dl-af'or-us,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  and  diaphoros,  different.]  Indifferent; 
neutral;  neither  right  nor  wrong  morally. 

Adiatlierniic,  a'dT-a-ther"mik,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  dia,  through,  and  tJierme,  heat.]  Im- 
pervious to  heat. 

Adieu,  a-du'.  [Fr.  d,  to,  and  Dieu,  God, 
It.  addio,  Span,  a  dios,  all  forms  of  L.  ad,  to, 
and  Devs,  God.]  Lit.  to  God:  an  ellipsis 
for  I.  commend  you  to  God;  farewell;  an 
expression  of  kind  wishes  at  the  parting 
of  friends.— n.  pi.  Adieus  or  Adieuv, 
a-duz'.  A  farewell  or  commendation  to  the 
care  of  God. 


Adlplc,  a  dip'ik,  a.  [L.  adcjjs,  adipis,  fat.l 
Of  or  belonging  BO  fat. 

Adipocere,  ad'i-po-ser,  n.  [L.  adept,  fat, 
and  oera,  wax.]  A  soft,  onctUOUS,  or  v\axy 
Substance,    into   which    the    llcsh    of    dead 

animals  Is  converted  when  protected  from 

atmospheric  air,  and  under  certain  eiieum- 

stanoes  of  temperature  and  humidity. — 
Adlpoccmte,  ad  i  pos'er  at,  v.t.  To  con- 
vert into  adipocere.  Adlpocerous,  ad> 
i  DOS'ST-US,  a.  ltelating  to  adipocere;  con- 
taining adipocere. 

Adipose,  ad'i-pCs,  a.  [From  L.  adeps,  a<li- 
pit,  fat.)  Fatty:  consisting  of  or  resem 
bling  fat.—  n.  Fat;  the  fat  on  the  kidneys. 

Adipsia,  Adlpsy,  a-dlp'si-a,  a-dir/si,  v. 

[Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  dipsa,  thirst.]  Mid.  the 
total  absence  of  thirst.— Ad Ipsoiis,  a-dip' 
Bus,  a.    Tending  to  quench  thirst. 

Adit,  ad'it,  n.  [L.  aditus—ad,  to,  and  eo, 
itum,  to  go.]  Approach;  access;  passage; 
a  more  or  less  horizontal  passage  into  a 
mine. 

Adjacent,  ad-ja'sent,  a.  [L.  adjacens,  "d- 
jacentis,  pp.  of  adjaceo,  to  lie  contiguous  - 
ad,  to,  and  jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying  near  or 
close;  bordering  upon;  neighbouring;  ad- 
joining.— Adjacence,  Adjacency,  ad- 
ja'sens,  ad-ja'sen-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adjacent.— Ad  jacently,ad-ja'sent-li,  adv. 
So  as  to  be  adjacent. 

Adjective,  ad'jek-tiv,  n.  [L.  adjectivum, 
adjectivus,  added — ad,  to,  and  jacio,  to 
throw.]  Gram,  a  word  used  with  a  noun 
to  express  a  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or 
something  attributed  to  it,  or  to  specify  or 
describe  a  thing  as  distinct  from  something 
else,  and  so  to  limit  and  define  it. — Adjec- 
tival, ad-jek-tiv'al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  like 
an  adjective;  having  the  import  of  an  adjeo- 
tive— Adjectivally,  Adjectively,  ad- 
jek-tiv'al-li,  ad'jek-tiv-li,  adv.  By  way  of, 
or  as,  an  adjective. 

Adjoin,  ad-join',  v.t.  [Fr.  adjoindre;  L. 
adjungo—ad,  to,  and  jungo,  to  join.  JoiN.J 
To  join  or  add;  to  unite;  to  annex  or  ap- 
pend. — v.i.  To  lie  or  be  next  or  in  contact; 
to  be  contiguous.— Adjoining,  ad-join'- 
ing,  a.  Adjacent;  contiguous;  neighbouring. 

Adjourn,  ad-jern',i\(.  [Fr.  ajourner,  O.Fr. 
ajorner,  adjorner  —  prefix  a,  ad,  to,  and 
O.Fr.  jorn  (now  jour),  a  day,  L.  diurnus, 
diurnal,  from  dies,  a  day.  Diurnal.]  To 
put  off  or  defer  to  another  day  or  till  a  later 
period;  to  suspend  the  meeting  of,  as  of  a 
public  or  private  body,  to  a  future  day;  to 
postpone  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  same 
body.— v.i.  To  cease  sitting  and  carrying  on 
business  for  a  time. —  Adjournment, 
ad-jern'ment,  n.  The  act  of  adjourning; 
the  period  during  which  a  public  body  ad- 
journs its  sittings. 

A  d  judge,  ad-juj ',«.£.— adjudged.adjudging. 
[Prefix  ad,  and  judge.  Judge.]  To  award 
judicially;  to  adjudicate  upon;  to  settle. — 
Adjudgment,  ad-juj'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  adjudging;  adjudication;  sentence. 

Adjudicate,  ad-ju'di-kat,  v.t.— adjudi- 
cated, adjudicating.  [L.  adjudico,  to  give  sen- 
tence— ad,  to,  and  judico,  to  judge.  Judge.] 
To  adjudge;  to  award  judicially.— v.i  To 
sit  in  judgment;  to  give  a  judicial  decision. 
—Adjudication,  ad-ju'di-ka"shon,  n. 
Tdie  act  of  adjudicating;  the  act  or  process 
of  trying  and  determining  judicially  ^judg- 
ment or  decision  of  a  court.  —  Adjudi- 
cator, ad-ju'di-kat-er,  n.  One  who  adjudi- 
cates. 

Adjunct,  ad'jungkt,  n.  [L.  adjunctus, 
joined,  from  adjungo—ad,  to,  and  jumjo, 
junctum,  to  join.  Join.]  Something  added 
to  another,  but  not  essentially  a  part  of  it.— 
a  United  with  in  office  or  in  action  of  any 
kind;  conjoined  with.— Adjunction,  ad- 
jungk'shon,  n.  The  act  of  joining;  the 
thing  joined.— Adjunctive,  ad-jungk'tiv, 
a.  Joining;  having  the  quality  of  joining. 
—n  One  who  or  that  which  is  joined.— 
Adjunctively,  ad-jungk'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
an  adjunctive  manner.—  Adjlinctly,  ad- 
jungkt'li,  adv.  In  connection  with;  by  way 
of  addition  or  adjunct. 

Adjure,  ad-jur',  v.t— adjured,  adjuring. 
[L.  adjuro—ad,  to,  and  juro,  to  swear.]   To 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      II.  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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oharge,  bind,  or  command,  earnestly  and 
solemnly.      A«l in i-itl l«»n.  ad-JQ-ra 
ti.    Theacl  ol  adjuring;  a  solemn  charging 
on  oath;  a  solemn  oath     Adjuratory, 

ad  jura  to  ii.  a    Containing  an  adjuration, 
or    characterized    by    adjurations         id- 
Juror,  ad  jQr'er,  ».    One  whoadjuri 
Ad|ust.  :i.l  Just'.  • '     I  I'r  ajuater,  Mod  Fr. 
:, ;-,  1,  L.  tuiiuxtnre,  to  bring  togi 
I  and  jit.vdi  \    To  tit ;   to  main'  corn 
■pondent;  to  adapt;  t"  accommodate;   to 

pul  in  order;  to  regulate  or  reduce  to  sys- 
tem;   to  settle  or  bring  to  a  satisfactory 

state,    so    that     parties    are    agreed    ill    llio 

re-uit.  -  AdJnH table,  ad-Just'a-bL.  a, 
Oapable  of  being  adjusted.  Adjuster, 
adjuster,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  ad- 
justs. Adjusflvc.  ad-just'iv, a.  Teuding 
or  serrlng  to  adjust.  —Adjustment,  ad- 
just.'nu'iit.  n.    Tbo  act  of  adjusting. 

Adjutant,  ad'jfl  tant,  >i.  [L.  adjutans,  ppr. 

of  adjuto.  to  assist  -ad.  iiiitljiii'o,  jut  inn,  to 

help]  Inilit.  an  oflBoer  whose  business  Is 
to  assist  a  commanding  officer  by  receiTing 
and  eoininunicating  orders-  Adjutancy, 
ad  Hi  tan-si,  l».  The  office  of  an  adjutant. 
— Adjiitnnt-tdrd,  Adjutant-crane, 
Adjutant-stork,  n,  A  very  large  gral- 
latorial  bird  allied  to  the  storks,  a  native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  India.  It  feeds  on 
can  ion,  and  is  most  voracious. 

Adjutor.  t  ad-jut'er,  a.  A  helper;  a  coad- 
jutor. —  Adjutrix.t  ad-ju'triks,  n.  A 
female  assistant.— Adjuvant,  ad'jfl-vant 
or  ad-ju'vant,  n.  An  assistant;  med.  a  sub- 
stance added  to  a  prescription  to  aid  the 
operation  of  the  principal  ingredient  or 
basis. 

Admeasure,  ad-me'zhur,  v.t.  —  admea- 
mtrtd,  admeasuring.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  E. 
measure.  Measure.]  To  ascertain  the 
dimensions,  size,  or  capacity  of;  to  measure. 
—Admeasurement,  ad-me'zhur-ruent, 
n.  The  act  of  admeasuring;  the  measure 
of  a  thing,  or  dimensions  ascertained. — 
Ad  measurer,  ad-me'zbur-er,  n.  One 
who. 

Adminicular.     Admf  iilrulnry,    ad- 

min-ik'u-ler,  ad-min-ik'u-la-ri,  a.  [L.  ad- 
miniculum,  a  prop,  stay,  or  support.]  Sup- 
plying help;  helpful;  lending  aid  or  support. 

Administer,  ad-min'is-ter,  v.t.  [L.  ad- 
ministro —  ad,  to,  and  ministro,  to  serve. 
Minister.]  To  manage  or  conduct  as  chief 
agent  or  directing  and  controlling  official; 
to  direct  or  superintend  the  execution  of,  as 
of  laws ;  to  afford,  give,  furnish,  or  supply; 
to  give,  as  a  dose  of  medicine;  to  dispense 
or  distribute;  to  tender,  as  an  oath;  law, 
to  manage,  as  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
Bon,  collecting  debts,  paying  legacies,  &c. 
— v.i.  To  contribute  assistance;  to  bring 
aid  or  supplies:  with  to;  as,  to  administer 
to  one's  necessities;  lata,  to  perform  the 
office  of  administrator.  —  Adniiniste- 
rlal,  ad-mi  u'is-te"ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
administration  or  to  the  executive  part  of 
government.— Administrable,  ad-min'- 
is-tra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  administered. 
—Administration,  ad-min'is-tra"shon, 
n.  The  act  of  administering;  direction;  man- 
agement; government  of  public  affairs;  the 
executive  functions  of  government;  the 
persons,  collectively,  who  are  intrusted  with 
such  functions;  the  executive;  laio,  the 
management  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person,  consisting  in  collecting  debts,  pay- 
ing debts  and  legacies,  and  distributing  the 
property  among  the  heirs  —Administra- 
tive, ad-min'is-trat-iv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
administration.  —  Administrator,  ad- 
min'is-trat-er,  n.  One  who  administers,  or 
who  directs,  manages,  distributes,  or  dis- 
penses; one  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
goods  and  estate  of  a  person  dying  without 
a  will.— Administratorship,  ad-min'- 
is-trat-er-ship,  n.  The  office  of  an  adminis- 
trator. —  Administratrix,  ad-min'is- 
trat-riks,  n.    A  female  administrator. 

Admirable,  &c.    Admire. 

Admiral,  ad'mi-ral,  n.  [O.E.  amiral,  Fr. 
amiral,  from  Ar.  amir,  emir,  a  prince,  chief, 
with  the  Ar.  article  suffixed.]  A  naval 
officer  of  the  highest  rank;  a  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  fleet  or  navy;    there  being 


three  drejees  ol  this  ran!.,  nainc  ly,  admiral. 

\  lot  admiral,  ami  rear  admiral ,   thi 

Which  eai  i  0,  the  most, 

Iderable  ship  of  anj  Beet;  a  name  given 
to  two  species  ol  butterfiit  •,  Vantua  aia 

hi  ii  tn,  or  n  d  adm  ii  al,  and  l.iim  nit  is  i  niiiilU  i, 

or  white  admiral      Aduilrulslilp.  ad' 

nii-ral  ship,  n.     The  ether  or  powei   ol   an 
admiral.  —  Admiralty ,    ad'mi  ral  ii,    n, 
The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  official 
appointed  to  take  the  p  eeraj  managemenl 

ut   the   naval  all' airs  of  a  st ate;  the  OiS 

collectively;   the  building   In  which  they 
transact   business,    Admlral-sliell,  n. 

The  popular  name  of  a  SUl  I   mag- 

nlflcent  mollueooui  shells. 

Admire,  a<l  inn',  r.t.  admired,  admiring, 
|  Fr.  admirer,  L.  odmiror  act,  and  tniror, 
to  wonder.]  To  wonder  at  J;  to  regard  with 
wonder  mingled  with  approbation,  »■ 
!•  rerenoe,  or  affection;  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  beauty  of;  to  look  on  or  contemplate 
with  pleasure. — v.i.  To  feel  or  express  ad- 
miration.—Admirer,  ad-mlr'er,  ft,  One 
who  admires;  one  who  esteems  greatly; 
one  who  openly  shows  his  admiration  of  a 
woman;  a  lover.— Admiringly,  ad-mir'- 
ing-li,  adv.  In  an  admiring  manner;  with 
admiration.  —  Admiration,  ad-mi-ra'- 
shon,  n.  Wondert, ;  wonder  mingled  with 
pleasing  emotions,  as  approbation,  esteem, 
love,  or  veneration;  an  emotion  excited  by 
something  beautiful  or  excellent.  —  Ad- 
mirable, ad'mi-ra-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  ad- 
miration; most  excellent.— Ad  m I  raid e- 
ness,  ad'mi-ra-bl-nes,  n.— Admirably, 
ad'mi-ra-bli,  adv.  In  an  admirable  manner; 
excellently;  exceedingly  well. 

Admissible,  &c.    Under  Admit. 

Admit,  ad-mit',  v.t. — admitted,  admitting. 
[L.  admitto — ad,  to,  and  mitto,  missum,  to 
send,  seen  also  in  commit,  submit,  mission, 
&c]  To  suffer  to  enter;  to  grant  entrance 
to;  to  give  right  of  entrance  to;  to  grant 
in  argument;  to  receive  as  true;  to  permit, 
grant,  or  allow,  or  to  be  capable  of;  to  ac- 
knowledge; to  own;  to  confess.— v.i.  To 
give  warrant  or  allowance;  to  grant  op- 
portunity; to  permit:  with  of  (the  words 
do  not  admit  of  this  interpretation). — Ad- 
m  i  t  table,  ad-mit'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
admitted.  —  Admittability,  ad-mit'a- 
bil"i-ti,  n.  Capability  of.— Admittance, 
ad-mit'ans,  n.  Theactof  admitting;  permis- 
sion to  enter;  entrance. —  Admittedly, 
ad-mit'ed-li,  adv.  By  admission,  acknow- 
ledgment, or  concession.— Admitter,  ad- 
mit'er,  n.  One  who  admits.  —  Admis- 
sible ad-mis'i-bl,  a.  [Fr.  admissible,  L.L. 
admissibilis,  from  admitto,  admissum,  to 
admit.]  Capable  of  being  admitted,  al- 
lowed, or  conceded.  —  Admissibility, 
ad-mis'i-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
admissible.  —  Admissibly,  ad-mis'i-bli, 
adv.  In  an  admissible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
admitted. —Admission,  ad-mi'shon,  n. 
[L.  admissio.]  The  act  of  admitting;  power 
or  permission  to  enter;  entrance;  access; 
power  to  approach;  the  granting  of  an  ar- 
gument or  position  not  fully  proved;  a 
point  or  statement  admitted;  acknowledg- 
ment; confession  of  a  charge,  error,  or  crime. 
— Admlssory,  ad-mis'so-ri,  a.  Granting 
admission;  admitting. — Admissive,  ad- 
mis'iv,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  admis- 
sion. 

Admix,  ad-miks',  v.t.  [Prefix  ad,  to,  and 
mix.]  To  mingle  with  something  else. — 
Admixture,  ad-miks'tur,  n.  The  act  of 
mingling  or  mixing;  that  which  is  formed 
by  mingling. 

Admonish,  ad-mon'ish,  v.t.  [O.E.  amo- 
neste,  O.Fr.  amonester,  to  admonish— prefix 
a,  ad,  and  L.L.  monestum,  for  L.  monitum, 
pp.  of  moneo,  to  warn.  Monition.]  To 
warn  or  notify  of  a  fault;  to  reprove  with 
mildness;  to  counsel  against  wrong  prac- 
tices; to  caution  or  advise;  to  instruct  or 
direct;  to  remind;  to  recall  or  incite  to 
duty.— Admonisher,  ad-mon'ish-er,  n. 
One  who  admonishes.  —  Admonish- 
ment,! ad-mon'ish-ment,  n.  Admonition. 
—Admonition,  ad-mo-ni'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  admonishing;  counsel  or  advice; 
gentle  reproof;  instruction  in  duties;  cau- 
tion; direction.— Adinonitive,  ad-mon'- 
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<"/,  to,  and  iiutiis,  grown.]  Growing  at- 
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Ado,  a  do',  n.    [Prefix  "  for  <it,  and  da,  that 
is,  to  do;  at  being  bare  the  sign  ol  tl 
finitive,  as  in  Icelandic]    Bustle;  trouble; 
labour;  difficulty. 

Adobe,  a-do'be,  n.  [Sp.]  A  sun-dried 
brick. 

Adolescence,   Adolcsccncy,   ad 

ens,  ad-o-les'en-si,  n.  |L.  adaliHcentia—ad, 
and  olesco,  to  grow.]  The  state  of  growing: 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  young  of 
the  human  race;  youth,  or  the  period  of 
life  between  childhood  and  the  fulldevi  lop- 
ment  of  the  frame.— Adolescent,  ad-G- 
les'ent,  a.  Growing  up;  advancing  from 
childhood  to  manhood. 

Adonic,  Adonean,  a-don'ik,  ad-o-ne'an, 
a.  [From  Adonis,  a  mythical  personage 
among  the  Greeks,  originally  the  Phoenician 
sun-god.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Adonis. — 
Adonic  verse,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee 
or  trochee.— Adonis,  a-don'is,  n.  Beauti- 
ful  person  ;abeau.— Adoilisc,t.Adonl/.c.t 
ad'on-Tz,  v.t.  To  make  an  Adonis  of  one's 
self  with  the  view  of  attracting  admiration. 

Adopt,  a-dopt',  v.t.  [L.  adopto—ad,  and 
opto,  to  desire  or  choose.  Option.]  To 
take  into  one's  family  and  treat  as  one's 
own  child;  to  take  to  one's  self  by  choice 
or  approval,  as  principles,  opinions,  a  course 
of  conduct,  &c— Adoptability,  a-dopt'- 
a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  adoptable. 
— Adoptablc,  a-dopt'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of,  fit  for,  or  worthy  of  being  adopted. — 
Adoptedly,  a-dopt'ed-li,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  something  adopted.— Adopter, 
a-dopt'er,  n.  One  who  adopts.  —  A  do  p. 
tion,  a-dop'shon,  n.  [L.  adoptio.]  The  act 
of  adopting,  or  the  state  of  being  adopted. — 
Adoptive,  a-dopt'iv,  a.  [L.  adoptivus.] 
Constituted  by  adoption;  adopting  or 
adopted;  assumed. 

Adore,  a-dor',  v.t. — adored,  adoring.  [L. 
adoro,  to  pray,  to  adore— ad,  to,  and  oro, 
to  ask.  Oracle.]  To  worship  with  pro- 
found reverence;  to  pay  divine  honours  to; 
to  regard  with  the  utmost  esteem,  love,  and 
respect;  to  love  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a 
man  a  woman.  — Adorability,  a-dor'a- 
bil'i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being  adorable. — 
Adorable,  a-dor'a-bl,  a.  Demanding  ador- 
ation; worthy  of  being  adored. — Ador- 
ableness,  a-dor'a-bl-nes,  n.— Adorably, 
a-dor'a-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
adoration.— Adoration,  ad-6r-a'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  adoring;  the  act  of  paying  hon- 
ours, as  to  a  divine  being;  worship  addressed 
to  a  deity;  the  highest  degree  of  love,  as  of 
a  man  for  a  woman. — Adorer,  a-dor'er,  n. 
One  who  adores;  one  who  worships  or  hon- 
ours as  divine;  a  lover;  an  admirer. — 
Adoringly,  a-dor'ing-li,  adv.  With  adora- 
tion. 

Adorn,  a-dorn',  v.t.  [L.  adorno—ad,  to,  and 
orno,  to  deck  or  beautify.]  To  deck  or  de- 
corate; to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  by 
dress  or  ornaments;  to  set  off  to  advan- 
tage; beautify;  embellish.—  Adorner,  a- 
dorn'er,  n.  One  who  adorns.— Adorning, 
a-dorn'ing, n.  Ornament; decoration.  [N.T.] 
— Adorilingly,  a-dom'ing-li,  adv.  By 
adorning.— Adornment,  a-dorn'ment,  n. 
An  ornament  or  decoration. 

Adoscnlation,  ad-os'ku-la"shon,  n.  [L. 
ad,  to,  and  osculatio,  a  kissing,  from  osculum, 
a  kiss,  os,  oris,  the  mouth.]    The  impregna- 
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timi  <>f  plant*;  impregnation  of  animals  by 
external  contact,  merely. 
Adowu.a  doun',  prsjp.  I  A.Sax.  o/ddnt,  ofl 

or  from  tin- down  or  hill.  |    From  ft  higher 

to  ;i  lower  sit  nation;  down;  along  the 
length    of;    downwards;    all   Along.       adv. 

Downward;  down. 

Adpressed,  ad-preat',  a.  Bot.  growing 
parallel  to  and  In  contact  with  a  stem  but 

not  adhering  tO  it. 

Adrlfti  adrift',  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on, 
and  drift,  a  driving  or  floating.  1>ki\  i  | 
Floating  at  random;  Impelled  or  moving 
without  direction;  at  t he  mercy  of  winds 
and  currents;  swayed  l>y  any  cbauce  im- 
pulse; at  sea;  at  a  loss. 

Adroit,  adroit',  a.  |  Kr.  adroit,  dexterous 
— <(,  to,  and  droit,  right,  as  opposed  to  left 
(oomp.  dexterous,  from  L,  dexter,  right); 
from  L.  directua,  straight,  direct.]  Dex- 
terous; skilful;  expert;  active  in  the  use 
of  the  hand,  and,  figuratively,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties;  ready  in  inven- 
tion or  execution.— Adroitly,  a-droit'li, 
adv.  In  an  adroit  manner;  with  dexterity; 
readily;  skilfully.— Adroitness,  a-droit'- 
ues,  ?(.  The  quality  of  being  adroit;  dex- 
terity; readiness. 

Adry,  a-dri',  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a  for  of, 
inteiis.,  and  dry.]  Thirsty;  in  want  of 
drink;  athirst. 

Adscitittous,  ad-si-ti'shus,  a.  [L.  ad- 
scisco,  to  take  knowingly,  to  appropriate.] 
Added;  taken  as  supplemental;  additional ; 
not  requisite.— Adscititlously,  ad-si-ti'- 
shus li,  adv.  In  an  adscititious  manner. 
Adscript,  ad'skript,  n.  [L.  adscriptus,  pp. 
of  adscribo,  to  enroll— ad,  to,  and  scribo, 
to  write.]  One  who  is  held  to  service  as 
attached  to  some  object  or  place;  a  serf.— 
Adscrlntive,  ad-skript'iv,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  adscript. 

Adstrlctlon,  ad-strik'shon,  n.  [L.  ad- 
strictio—ad,  to,  and  stringo.  Strict.]  A 
binding  fast  together;  costiveness;  constipa- 
tion. 

Adularia,  ad-u-la'ri-a,  n.  [From  Adula, 
the  summit  of  the  St.  Gothard,  where  fine 
specimens  are  got.]  A  very  pure,  limpid, 
translucent  variety  of  the  common  felspar, 
called  also  Moonstone. 

Adulation,  ad-u-la'shon,  n.  [L.  adidatio, 
adulationis,  a  fawning,  adulor,  adulatus, 
to  flatter.]  Servile  flattery;  praise  in  ex- 
cess, or  beyond  what  is  merited;  high  com- 
pliment.—Adulate,  ad'u-lat,  v.t.  To  show 
feigned  devotion  to;  to  flatter  servilely.— 
Adulator,  ad'u-lat-er,  n.  A  flatterer.— 
Adulatory,  ad'Q-lat-o-ri,  a.  Flattering. 
Adult,  a-dult',  a.  [L.  adultus,  grown  to 
maturity,  from  ad,  to,  oleo,  to  grow.  Ad- 
olescence.] Having  arrived  at  mature 
years,  or  to  full  size  and  strength;  pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  full  strength;  suitable  for 
an  adult— Adult,  a-dult',  n.  A  person 
grown  to  full  size  and  strength.— Ad  ill  t- 
liess,  a-dult'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adult. 

Adulterate,  a-dul'ter-at,  v.t.— adulterated, 
adulterating.  [L.  adultero,  from  adulter, 
mixed,  an  adulterer— ad,  to,  and  alter, 
other.]  To  debase  or  deteriorate  by  an 
admixture  of  foreign  or  baser  materials.— 
Adulterant,  a-dul'ter-ant,  n.  The  person 
or  thing  that  adulterates. —Adultera- 
tion, a-dul'ter-a"shou,  n.  The  act  of  adul- 
terating, or  the  state  of  being  adulterated 
or  debased  by  foreign  mixture. — Adulter- 
ator, a-dul'ter-at-er,  n.  One  who. 
Adultery,  a-dul'ter-i,  n.  [L.  adulterium, 
from  adulter,  an  adulterer.  Adulterate.] 
Violation  of  the  marriage-bed;  sexual  com- 
merce by  a  married  person  with  one  who  is 
not  his  or  her  wife  or  husband.— Adul- 
terer, a-dul'ter-er,  n.  A  man  guilty  of 
adultery.— Adulteress,  a-dul'ter-es,  n.  A 
woman  guilty  of  adultery.— Adulterine, 
a-dul'ter-In,  a.  Proceeding  from  adulter- 
ous commerce.— Adulterous,  a-dul'ter- 
us,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery;  pertaining  to 
adultery;  illicit—  Adulteronsly,  a-dul'- 
ter-us-li,  adv.  In  an  adulterous  manner. 
Adumbrate,  ad-um'brat,  v.t.  — adum- 
brated, adumbrating.  [L.  adumbro,  to  shade 
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—ad,  and  umbra,  u  shade  )    To  give  a  faint 

shadow  of;  to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblance 

of,  like  a  shadow;  to  shadow  forth.  Ad- 
umbrant, ad  um'brant,  a.  Giving  a  faint 
shadow,  or  showing  a,  slight  resemblance. 

Adumbration,  ad  um  br&'shon,  h.  The 

aol  of  adumbrating  or  shadowing  forth;  a 
faint  or  Imperfect  representation  <>f  a  thing. 
—Adumbrative,  ad  um'bra-tiv, «.  sha- 
dow ink' forth;  faintly  resembling.  Adlim- 
bratively,  ad-uin'bra-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an 
adumbrative  manner. 

A d  ■■  ii roiis.  ad-ungk'us,  a.  [L.  aduncus, 
hooked— ad, to, anduncus,  ahook.]  Hooked; 
bent  or  made  in  the  form  of  a  hook.— Ad- 
iiuclty,  ad-un'si-ti,  n.  Hookeduess. 
Adust,  a-dust',  a.  [L.  adustus,  burned — 
ad,  to,  and  uro,  ustum,  to  burn.]  Burned; 
scorched;  parched  up;  looking  as  if  burned 
or  scorched. 

Advance,  ad-vans',  v.t.— advanced, advanc- 
ing. [Fr.  avancer,  from  avant,  forward 
(whence  also  E.  van),  L.  abante,  from  before, 
in  front— ab,  from,  ante,  before.]  To  bring 
forward;  to  move  further  in  front;  to  pro- 
mote; to  raise  to  a  higher  rank;  to  forward 
or  further;  to  encourage  the  progress  of; 
to  enhance  (price);  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of;  to  offer  or  propose;  to  bring  to  view  or 
notice,  as  something  one  is  prepared  to 
abide  by;  to  allege;  to  supply  beforehand; 
to  furnish  on  credit,  or  before  goods  are 
delivered,  or  work  done.— v.  i.  To  move  or 
go  forward;  to  proceed;  to  make  progress; 
to  grow  better,  greater,  wiser,  or  older;  to 
rise  in  rank,  office,  or  consequence. — n.  A 
moving  forward  or  towards  the  front;  a 
march  forward;  gradual  progression;  im- 
provement; advancement;  promotion;  a 
proposal;  a  first  step  towards;  addition  to 
price;  rise  in  price;  a  giving  beforehand; 
that  which  is  given  beforehand,  especially 
money. — In  advance,  in  front,  before;  be- 
forehand; before  an  equivalent  is  received. 
—Advancement,  ad-vans'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  advancing;  the  state  of  being  ad- 
vanced; the  act  of  promoting;  preferment; 
promotion;  improvement;  furtherance. — 
Advancer,  ad-vans'er,  n.  One  who  ad- 
vances.—Advance-note,  n.  A  draft  on 
the  owner  or  agent  of  a  vessel,  generally  for 
one  month's  wages,  given  by  the  master  to  a 
sailor  on  his  signing  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. 

Advantage,  ad-van'taj,  n.  [O.Fr.  advan- 
tage, Fr.  avantage,  from  avant,  before.  Ad- 
vance.] Any  state,  condition,  circum- 
stance, opportunity,  or  means  specially 
favourable  to  success,  prosperity,  or  any 
desired  end  (the  advantage  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, of  an  excellent  education);  supe- 
riority; benefit;  gain;  profit.— v.t.— advan- 
taged, advantaging.  To  bring  advantage  to; 
to  be  of  service  to;  to  benefit;  to  yield  profit 
or  gain  to.— Advantageous,  ad-van-ta'- 
jus,  a.  Being  of  advantage;  profitable;  use- 
ful; beneficial.— Advantageously,  ad- 
van-ta'jus-li,  adv.  In  an  advantageous  man- 
ner. — Advantageousness,  ad-van-ta'- 
jus-nes,  n. 

Advene,  ad-ven',  v.i.  [L.  advenio,  to  come 
to— ad,  to,  and  venio,  to  come.  Venture.] 
To  accede  or  be  superadded;  to  become  a 
part,  though  not  essential.— Advent,  ad'- 
vent,  n.  [L.  adventus,  an  arrival.]  Acoming; 
approach;  visitation;  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour;  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
year  embracing  the  four  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas.—Adventitious,  ad-ven-tish'us,  a. 
[L.  adventitius.]  Added  extrinsically;  not 
essentially  inherent;  accidentally  or  casu- 
ally acquired.— Adventitiously,  ad-ven- 
tish'us-li,  adv.— Adventitiousiiess,  ad- 
ven-tish'us-nes,  n. 

Adventure,  ad-ven'tur,  n.  [O.Fr.  adven- 
ture, Fr.  aventure,  L.L.  adventura,  aventura, 
from  L.  adventurus,  about  to  arrive,  fut. 
part,  of  advenio,  to  arrive."  Advene.]  Hae- 
ard;  risk;  chance;  a  hazardous  enterprise; 
a  bold  and  dangerous  undertaking  of  un- 
certain issue;  a  commercial  speculation;  a 
speculation  in  goods  sent  abroad;  a  remark- 
able occurrence  in  one's  personal  history;  a 
noteworthy  event  or  experience  in  one's 
life. — v.t. — adventured,  adventuring.  To  risk 
or  hazard;  to  venture  on;  to  attempt.— Ad- 
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venturer,  ad-ven'tOr-er,  n.  One  who  en- 
gages in  an  adventure  or  speculation;  one 

who  attempts  or  takes  part  in  hold,  novel, 
or  extraordinary  enterprises;  one  who  lives 
by  underhand  means,  or  by  a  system  of  im- 
position.- Adventure**)  ad-ven'tQr-es, 
n.  A  female  adventurer.  Adventurous, 
ad-ven'tur  as,  a.  Hold  to  encounter  danger: 
daring;  courageous;  enterprising;  full  of 
hazard;  attended  with  risk.— Adventur- 
ously, ad-ven'tur-us  li,  <i<h\  In  an  adven- 
turous manner.  —  Adveiiliirousiicss, 
ad-ven'tur-us-nes,  n. 

Adverb,   ad'verb,  n.    [L.  adverbium—ad, 
to,  and  verbum,  a  word,  a  verb.]    Oram. 
one  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  so 
called    from    being    frequently   joined   to 
verbs  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  ex- 
tending their  signification.— Adverbial, 
ad-verb'i-al,  a.      Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  character  or  structure  of  an  adverb.— 
Adverblall/e,    ad-verb'i-al-iz,   v.t.     To 
give  the  form  or  force  of  an  adverb  to;  to 
use   as   an   adverb.— Adverbially,    ad- 
verb'i-al-li,   adv.    In   the  manner  or  with 
the  force  or  character  of  an  adverb. 
Adversary,  ad'ver-sa-ri,  n.    [L.  adversa- 
rius.    Adverse.]    An  enemy;   a  foe;  an 
antagonist;  an  opponent.  .'.  An  adversary 
is  one  who  is  opposed  to  another,  without 
necessarily  having  hostile  feelings;  an  an- 
tagonist is  one  who  strives  personally  against 
another  for  victory;   an  enemy  is  one  who 
entertains  feelings  of  personal  hostility. 
Adversative,  ad-vers'at-iv,  a.  Expressing 
difference,   contrariety,  or   opposition    (an 
adversative  conjunction). — n.    A  word  de- 
noting contrariety  or  opposition. 
Adverse,  ad'vers,  a.    [L.  adversus,  oppo- 
site— ad,  to,  and  versus,  turned,  from  verto, 
to  turn.]    Acting  in  a  contrary  direction; 
counteracting;    opposing    (adverse   winds); 
hostile;    inimical  (a  party,  criticism);   un- 
fortunate; calamitous;   unprosperous  (fate 
or  circumstances).— Adversely,  ad'vers-li, 
adv.    In  an  adverse  manner. — Adverse- 
ness,  ad'vers-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  adverse.— Adversity,  ad-vers'i-ti, 
n.     An  event,  or  series  of  events,  which 
oppose  success  or  desire;  misfortune;  cala- 
mity; affliction;  distress;  state  of  unhappi- 
ness. 

Advert,  ad-vert',  v.i.  [L.  advert— ad,  to, 
and  verto,  to  turn.]  To  turn  the  mind  or 
attention;  to  regard,  observe,  or  notice;  to 
refer  or  allude:  followed  by  to.  .'.  Advert  is 
to  turn  directly,  and  it  may  be  abruptly; 
allude  is  to  touch  slightly,  and  it  may  be  in 
a  very  vague  and  uncertain  manner;  refer, 
lit.  to  carry  back,  is  to  bring  a  thing  already 
well  known  into  notice;  to  mention  or  speak 
of  directly.— Advertence,  Adverten- 
cy, ad-vert'ens,  ad-vert'en-si,  n.  Attention; 
notice;  regard;  needfulness. — Advertent. 
ad-vert'ent,  a.  Attentive;  heedful. — Ad- 
vertently, ad-vert'ent-li,  adv.  In  an  ad- 
vertent manner. 

Advertise,  ad-ver-tiz',  v.t.— advertised,  ad- 
vertising. [Fr.  avertir,  avertissant,  to  warn, 
inform,  from  L.  adverto,  to  turn  towards— 
ad,  verto,  to  turn.]  To  inform  or  give 
notice;  to  make  public  intimation  of,  es- 
pecially by  printed  notice. —v.i.  To  an- 
nounce one's  wishes  or  intentions  by  a 
public  and  usually  a  printed  notice. — Ad- 
vertisement, ad-ver'tiz-ment,  n.  Warn- 
ing, advice,  or  admonition  (Shak.);  a  written 
or  printed  notice  intended  to  make  some- 
thing known  to  the  public;  especially  a 
printed  and  paid  notice  in  a  newspaper  or 
other  public  print.— Advertiser,  ad-ver- 
tiz'er,  n.    One  who. 

Advice,  ad-vis',  n.  [O.Fr.  advis,  opinion, 
counsel— L.  ad,  to,  and  visum,  what  is  seen 
or  judged  proper.  Vision.]  An  opinion 
recommended,  or  offered,  as  worthy  to  be 
followed;  counsel;  suggestion;  information; 
notice;  intelligence;  a  notification  in  respect 
of  a  business  transaction.— To  take  advice, 
to  consult  with  others;  specifically,  to  take 
the  opinion  of  a  professional  or  skilful  man, 
as  a  physician  or  lawyer.— Advisability, 
ad-viz'a-bil"i-ti,  n.  Advisableness;  expedi- 
ency.—Advisable,  ad-viz'a-bl,  a.  Proper 
to  be  advised;  expedient;  proper  to  be  done 
orpractised;  open  to  advice. — Advisable- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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IlC!*s,    ad  vi/'a  bl  nes,    R,      The   qualit}    ol 
being   advisable   or   expedient        tdvls- 
ni»l> ,   .1 1  \  1.  .1  i'ii.   adv     Wnii   advice 
Advise.    ad-vlz',    i'(     advised,   advising 
[Fr  aviser.    Advice.]  To  give  counsel  to; 

id  counsel;   to  give  lui at Ion  t<>;  to  In 

form;  t"  acquaint  v.i  To  oonsidei .  bo 
reflect;  to  take  counsel.  Advised,  ad 
%  .  ,i.  Gaul  lous;  prudent ;  done,  form*  d, 
or  taken  with  advioe  or  deliberation  (an 
odvwfd act).— Advisedly, ad  vlr/ed  li.adu 
Willi  delibi  ration  or  advice;  needfully;  pur 
posely;  by  design.  Advlsedness,  ad  vis' 
e>l  nes,  a.  The  state  <>f  being  advised;  pru- 
dent procedure.  Adviser,  ad-vlz'er,  r». 
One  who  gives  advios  or  admonition;  :i 
counsellor  Advisershlp.ad  vi/.'er  -ship, 
11  The  office  of  an  adviser.  Advisory, 
ad-vTs'o-ri,  <i.  Saving  power  to  advise;  con- 
taining advioe. 

Advocate.  ad'vO-kat,  n.  [L. advoeahu, one 
summoned  to  aid  "if,  to,  and  vooo,  vooa- 
turn,  to  call.  VOICE,  Vocal.]  One  who 
pleads  the  cause  <>f  another  in  a  court  of 
law;  one  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  es- 
pouses a  cause  by  argument:  a  pleader  in 
favour  of  something;  an  upholder;  a  de- 
fender, -v.t.  advocated,  advocating.  To 
plead  in  favour  of  (a  thing,  not  a  person); 
to  defend  by  argument  before  a  tribunal; 
to  support  or  vindicate.— Lord  Advocate, 
the  highest  law-officer  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland.  — Advocates.  Faculty  ofAdvo- 
oates,  Scottish  bar.— Advocacy,  ad'vo-ka- 
si,  n.  The  act  of  pleading  for;  intercession; 
defence.— Advocateship,  ad'vG-kat-ship, 
n.  The  office  or  duty  of  an  advocate. — 
Advocation,  ad-vo-ka'shon,  »,  The  act 
of  advocating;  a  pleading  for. 

%d>  ovv  son.  ad-vou'sn,  n.  [O.Fr.  advoeson, 
advouson,  protection,  patronage;  L.  advo- 
catio,  advocation  is,  a  calling  to  one  for  help. 
Advocate.]  The  right  of  presentation  to 
a  vacant  benefice  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England.— Advowee,  ad-vou-e',  n.  One 
who  has  the  right  of  advowson. 

Adyiiaiiiy,  a-din'a-mi,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,and 
dynamis,  power.]  Weakness;  want  of 
strength  occasioned  by  disease;  a  deficiency 
of  vital  power.  —  Adynamic;  A  dyna- 
mical, a-di-nam'ik,  a-di-nam'ik-al,  a. 
Weak;  destitute  of  strength. 

Ady tnm,  ad'i-tum,  n.  pi.  Adyta,  ad'i-ta. 
[L.  adytum,  Gr.  adyton,  lit.  a  place  not  to 
be  entered — a,  priv.,  and  dyo,  to  enter.] 
An  innermost  sanctuary  or  shrine;  the 
chancel  or  altar-end  of  a  church. 

Adze,  Adz,  adz,  n.  [O.E.  addice,  A.  Sax. 
adese,  an  adze.]  An  instrument  of  the  axe 
kind  used  for  chipping  the  surface  of  timber, 
the  cutting  edge  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle. — v.t.  To  chip  or  shape  with  an 
adze. 

Ed  He.    Same  as  Edile. 

Egagrus,  e-gag'rus,  n.  [Gr.  aigagros—aix, 
aigos,  a  goat,  and  agros,  a  field.]  A  wild 
species  of  ibex  found  in  troops  on  the  Cau- 
casus, and  many  Asiatic  mountains. 

.Egls,  e'jis,  n.  [Gr.  aigis.]  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  the  shield  of  Zeus;  in  later 
times  part  of  the  armour  of  Pallas  Athena, 
a  kiud  of  breastplate;  hence,  anything 
that  protects  or  shields;  protecting  power 
or  influence. 

J?go  phony,  e-gof'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  aix,  aigos, 
goat,  phone,  voice.]  A  sound  heard  by  aus- 
cultation in  certain  chest  diseases. 

Egrotat,  e-gro'tat,  n.  [L.,  he  is  sick.]  A 
medical  certificate  showing  that  a  person 
is  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties. 

.Eolian.    Same  as  Eolian. 

.Eolotroplc,  e'ol-o-trop"ik,  a.  [Gr.  aiolos, 
varied,  trope,  a  turn.]  Applied  to  bodies 
unequally  elastic  in  different  directions: 
opposed  to  isotropic. 

.Con,  n.    Same  as  Eon. 

^Epyomis,  e-pi-or'nis,  n.  [Gr.  aipys,  aipyos, 
high,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  gigantic 
birds  found  fossil  in  Madagascar. 

jErarian,  e-ra'ri-an,  n.  [L.  ozrarius,  from 
ces,  atris,  bronze,  bronze  money.]  A  Roman 
citizen  of  the  lowest  class  of  freeman. 

Aerate,  a'er-at,  v.t. — aerated,  aerating.  [L. 


otr,  air,    Am.;    To  combine  with  carbonic 
and  or  other  gas,  or  wiih  sir     Aerated 
waters,  acidulous   sod   alkaline  beverages 
more  or  less  Impregnated   with   carbonic 
ami.  Lnoludiug  lemonade,  soda  water;  fcc 
Aeration,  an  a'shon,  n    Theaotoropei 
aiion  of  aerating     Aerator,  a'ei  it  1  r,  n 
A  blower;  an  apparatus  for  making  a<  • 
naii  is     Aerial,  B  6'rl  al,  <>     [L,  asrius.] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  air  or  at 
mosphere;   Inhabiting  or  frequenting  th<' 
air;   produced  by  or  in  the  air;  reaching 
far  into  the  air;  high;  lofty:  possessed  "i  s 
li^'ht  and graoeful  beauty.    Aerially,  a-u'- 
ri -al  li,  adv.    In  an  aerial  manner.  —  Aerll- 
crous,   a-er-ifer-us,  a.    Conveying  air. — 
Aerirorin,   a'er-i-forin,   a       Having   the 
form  or  nature  of  air,     Aerify,  a'cr-i-fi,  v.t. 
m  rifled,  aerifying.    To  infuse  air  into;  to 

till  With  air,  or  to  combine  air  with;  to 
change  into  an  aeriform  state.-  Aerifica- 
tion, a'er-i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  aeri- 
fying. 

Aerie,  e're  or  a'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  and  Pr.  aire, 
L.L.  aeria,  aerea,  area,  an  aerie;  origin 
doubtful.]  The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey,  as 
of  an  eagle  or  hawk;  a  brood  of  eagles  or 
hawks.     Written  also  Eyrie. 

Aerify.    Aerate. 

Aerobic,  a-er-ob'ik,  a.  [Gr.  air,  air,  bios, 
life.]  Requiring  air  or  free  oxygen  in  order 
to  live  and  thrive,  as  certain  bacteria. 

Aerocliiioseope,  a'er-d-klin"o-skop,  n. 
[Gr.  air,  air,  Mind,  to  bend  or  incline, 
skopeo,  to  view.]  An  apparatus  for  showing 
the  direction  of  the  wind  in  connection 
with  the  barometric  pressure. 

Aeroeyst,  a'er-o-sist,  n.  [Gr.  air,  air,  kystis, 
a  bladder.  J    An  air-vesicle. 

Aerodrome,  a'er-o-drom,  n.  [Gr.  aer,  air, 
dromos,  a  course.]  A  course  or  area  for 
experiments  in  flying;  shed  for  housing 
machines. 

Aerodyiianiic.8,  a'er-6-di-nam"iks,  n. 
[Gr.  air,  dynamis,  power.]  The  science 
treating  of  the  motion  of  the  air  and  gases, 
and  of  their  effects  when  in  motion. 

Aerolite,  Aerollth,  a'er-o-Ht,  a'er-6-lith, 
n.  [Gr.  air,  air,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
meteoric  stone;  a  meteorite. — Acrol  i  1 110- 
logy,  a'er-6-lith-ol"o-ji,  n.  The  science  of 
aerolites.— Aerolltic,  a'er-o-lit"ik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  aerolites. 

Aerology,  Aerognosy,  a-er-ol'o-ji,  a-er- 
og'no-si,  n.  [Gr.  aer,  aeros,  air,  logos,  de- 
scription, gnosis,  knowledge.]  That  branch 
of  physics  which  treats  of  the  air,  its  con- 
stituent parts,  properties,  and  phenomena. 
— Aerologic,  Aerologlcal,  a'er-0-loj"- 
ik,  a'er-o-loj"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  aero- 
logy.— Aerologist,  a-er-ol'o-jist,  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  aerology. 

Aeromancy,  a'er-o-man"si,  n.  [Gr.  air, 
air,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  the  air  and  winds  or  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

Aerometer,  a-er-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  air,  air, 
and  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
weighing  air,  or  for  ascertaining  the  density 
of  air  and  gases—  Aerometl'ic,  a'er-o- 
mef'rik,  a.  Pertaining  to  aerometry. — 
Aerometry,  a-er-om'et-ri,  n.  The  science 
of  measuring  the  weight  or  density  of  air 
and  gases. 

Aeronaut,  a'er-o-nat,  n.  [Gr.  air,  air,  and 
nautis,  a  sailor,  from  naus,  a  ship.]  An 
aerial  navigator;  a  balloonist.— Aeronau- 
tic, Aeronautical,  a'er-o-nat"ik,  a'er- 
<3-nat"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  aeronautics  or 
aerial  sailing.— Aeronautics,  a'er-o-nat"- 
iks,  n.  The  doctrine,  science,  or  art  of 
floating  in  the  air,  as  by  means  of  a  balloon. 
— Aeronautism,  a'er-o-nat-izm,  n.  The 
practice  of  an  aeronaut. 

Aerophobia,  a'er-6-fo"bi-a,  n.  [Gr.  air, 
air,  and  phobos,  fear.]  A  dread  of  air,  that 
is,  of  a  current  of  air. 

Aeropbor,  a'er-o-for,  n.  [Gr.  air,  phero, 
to  bring.]  A  kind  of  ventilating  apparatus; 
a  portable  receptacle  by  which  air  is  sup- 
plied artificially  under  water  or  elsewhere. 

Aeropnyte,  a'er-o-flt,  n.  [Gr.  air,  air,  and 


phy ton.  Si   plant.]     A    plant    Whlofa    livi      ,1 

■  iii  Hi  i)  in  air;  an  an  plant. 

Aeroplane,  I'ei  0-nlan,  R     [Oi   air,  air, 
and  B  plant  I  Any  flying  machine  in  which 
1  in   cat rj leg  or  mippni ting    url 
the  nal  un  ol  planes,  depending  on  1  hi 
principle,  and  driven  through  the  sir  by  one 
,,1  mors  son  s  propi  Hen  and  petrol  en 

Aeroseoi»>,  a r*ko  pi.  n     [Gh    air,  air, 

and  skopeo,  ti>  explore.]  The  Investigation 
or  observation  <>i  the  stats  and  variations 
of  the  ai  mi '  phi  n 

Erosc,  6'rds.  •  <.  [L.  esrosvs.  from  «»,  cop- 
per.J   Oontaining  ooppi  1  01  bra    ,  ooppi  i> 

Aeroslderi te,  a'er-o  sid"er  It,  n.  [Ol  air, 
air,  and  sideros,  iron.]  An  nun  mi  teorite 
— Aeroslderolile,  a'ei  0  Id  si  "lit,  n. 
I  lite  <ir.  lithos,  a  stone. I  A  incleor  con- 
taining both  stone  and  iron. 

Aerostat,  a'er-o-stat,  R.  |  I'V.  airoatat,  a 
balloon-  Or.  air,  air,  |and  status,  standing, 
from  histemi,  to  stand.]  A  machine  or  ves- 
sel sustaining  weights  in  the  air;  a  name 
given  toair-balloons.  — Aerostatic.  Aero- 
statical,  a'er-o-.stat"ik,  a'er-o-stat "ik-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  aerostatics;  pertaining  to 
aerostation,  or  aerial  navigation.— A e co- 
stal ics,  a'er-o-staf'iks,  n.  The  Bcience 
which  treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and 
equilibrium  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids, 
and  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  sustained 
in  them.— Aerostation,  a'er-6-sta"shon, 
n.    Aerial  navigation. 

Arugiiions,  iOrngineoiis,  e-ro'jin-us, 
e-ro-jin'e-us,  a.  [L.  ozruyinosus,  from  uruyo, 
rust  of  copper,  verdigris.]  Partaking  of 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  verdigris  01 
the  rust  of  copper. 

Aery,  a'er-i,  a.  Airy;  breezy;  aerial.  [Po- 
etic] 

Aesculapiau,  es-kul  ap'i-an,  a.  Med.  of 
or  pertaining  to  Aesculapius,  the  ancient 
healing  god. 

JEsi hematology,  es-the'ma-tol"o-ji,  n. 
[Gr.  aisthima,  a  perception,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  doctrine  of  the  senses,  or  the 
apparatus  of  the  senses;  that  part  of  physio- 
logy which  treats  of  the  senses. 

.list liesia,  es-the'si-a,  n.  [Gr.  aisthisis,  per- 
ception, sensibility.]  Perception;  feeling; 
sensibility.— /Estheslology,  es-the'si-ol"- 
o-ji,  n.  The  doctrine  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge concerned  with  the  sensations. 

/Estlieslometer,  es-the'si-om"et-er,  n. 
[Gr.  aisthisis,  perception,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  testing  the  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  human  body  in  health  and 
disease. 

JfetheBOdlC,  es-the-sod'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ais- 
thisis, and  hodos,  a  path.]  Capable  of  con- 
ducting sensation. 

Esthete,  es'thet,  n.  [From  cesthc tic]  One 
devoted  to  the  principles  or  doctrines  of 
aesthetics;  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.— JEh* 
tlietic,  .Kslhetlcal,  es-thet'ik,  es-thet'- 
ik-al,  a.  [Gr.  aisthetikos,  from  aisthanomai, 
to  perceive  by  the  senses.]  Pertaining  to 
the  science  of  taste  or  beauty;  pertaining 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.— Aestheti- 
cally, es-thet'ik-al -li,  adv.  According  to 
the  principles  of  esthetics;  with  reference 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.— A^sthetl- 
cism,  es-thet'i-sizm,  n.  The  principles  or 
doctrines  of  aesthetics;  attachment  to  aes- 
thetics. -^Esthetics,  es-thet'iks,  n.  The 
theory  of  the  fine  arts;  the  science  or  that 
branch  of  philosophy  which  deals  with  the 
beautiful;  the  doctrines  of  taste. 

AMbo-physiology,  es'tho-fiz-i-ol"o-ji,  n. 
[Gr.  aisthanomai,  to  perceive,  and  E.  phy- 
siology.]   The  physiology  of  sensation. 

Jistiferons,  es-tif'er-us,  a.  [L.  ozstus,  heat, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]    Producing  heat. 

.■Estivation.    Estivation. 

.Ether.    Ether. 

.Ethrioscope,  eth'ri-o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  aith- 
rios,  clear,  pertaining  to  the  open  air,  and 
skopeo,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  minute  variations  of  temperature 
due  to  different  conditions  of  the  sky. 

etiology.    Etiology. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loch:     g,  go;     j.j'ob;      11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  fMn;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 


AFAR 

.■liar,  a  far',  adv.    At  a  distance  ui  ]>l:n«- : 

to  or  from  a  distance:   often  with  from  pre 

oeding  or  q/T following,  or  both. 
Affable,  affa  bl.  o.   |l<.  affabiHa,  affable 

t^  for  .((/,  tO./ari  to  .speak.  |     Kasy  of  eon 

venation;  admitting  others  to  free  oonver- 

Bation  without  reserve;  courteous;  com 
plaisant;  of  easy  manners;  condescending. 
lffnl»ilil>.  .lu'ableiicss.af  fa  bil  i  bi, 
af'fii-hi  nes,n.  The  quality  of  beingaffabl  i. 
— Affably,  af'fa-blt  adv.  In  an  affable 
manner;  courteously. 
liiair,  af-fttr',  a,    IFr.  affair*— a,  to,  and 

fa  ire,  todo,  L.  facere,  to  make,  todo.|    BUSI- 

neea  of  any  kind;  that  which  is  done,  or  is 

to  bo  clone;  matter;  concern,  sometimes 
used  by  itself  in  the  plural  with  the  specific 
sense  of  public  affairs  or  pecuniary  affairs; 
special  business;  personal  concern;  a  ren- 
contre; a  skirmish.— -4Jfairo/ftonour,adiiel. 

Affect,  af-fekt',  v.t.    [L.  affecto,  to  desire, 
to  striYe  after,  freq.  of  afficio,  affectum,  to 
affect  the  mind  or  body— af  for  ad,  to,  and 
facio,  to  do.]    To  act  upon;  to  produce  an 
effect  or  change  upon;  to  influence;  to  move 
or  touch  by  exciting  the  feelings;  to  aspire 
to;  to  endeavour  after;  to  choose  commonly; 
to  habitually  follow  after;  make  a  show  of; 
to  assume  the  appearance  of;  to  pretend.— 
Affectation,  Affeetedness,  af-fek-ta'- 
shon,  af-fekt'ed-nes,  ft.    [L.  affectatio.]    An 
attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  what  is  not 
natural  or  real;  false  pretence,  especially  of 
what  is  praiseworthy  or  uncommon;  arti- 
ficial appearance  or  show.  -  Affected,  af- 
fekt'ed,  a.    Inclined  or  disposed  (especially 
with  well,  ill,  &c);  given  to  affectation;  as- 
suming or  pretending  to  possess  what  is  uot 
natural  or  real;  assumed  artificially;  not 
natural.  — Affectedly,  af-fekt'ed-li,  adv. 
In  an  affected  or  assumed  manner;  with 
affectation.— Affecter,  af-fekt'er,  rc.    One 
who  affects,  pretends,  or  assumes.  —Affect- 
ing, af-fekt'ing,  a.    Having  power  to  excite 
emotion;  suited  to  affect;   pathetic.— Af- 
iectillgly,  af-fekt'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  affect- 
ing or  impressive  manner. 
Affection,  af-fek'shon,  ft.    [L.  affectio,  af- 
fect ionis,   the    being   affected  or  touched. 
Affect.]  The  state  of  having  one's  feelings 
affected  in  some  way;  bent  or  disposition 
of  mind;   sentiment  or  moral  feeling  (as 
esteem,  envy,  jealousy);  appetite;  inclina- 
tion; a  settled  good-will,  love,  or  zealous 
attachment;    a  property   or  attribute  in- 
separable from  its  object  (as  figure  from 
bodies);  any  particular  morbid  state  of  the 
body  (a  gouty  affection).— Affectionate, 
af-fek'shon-at,  a.     Having  great  love  or 
affection;   warmly  attached;    fond;    kind; 
loving;  proceeding  from  affect ion_;  tender. 
—Affectionately,  af-fek'shon-at-li,  adv. 
In  an  affectionate  manner;   fondly;    ten- 
derly; kindly.  —  Affectionateness,  af- 
fek'shon-at-nes,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
affectionate;  fondness;  affection.— Affee- 
tioned,  af-fek'shond,  a.    Having  a  certain 
disposition  of  feeling;  disposed. 
Affeer,  af-fer',  v.t.    [O.Fr.  afferer,  afforer, 
to  assess  or  value,  from  L.  forum,  a  market.] 
Law,  to  assess  or  settle,  as  an  arbitrary  fine. 
Afferent,  af'fer-ent,  a.    [L.  afferens,  affer- 
entis,  ppr.  of  affero—af  for  ad,  to,  and  fero, 
to  carry.     Carrying  to  or  inwards  (of  vessels 
or  nerves  in  animals). 

Affiance,  af-fi'ans,  n.  [O.Fr.,  from  af  for 
ad,  to,  and  fiancer,  to  betroth,  L.  fidans, 
fidantis,  ppr.  of  fido,  to  pledge  one's  faith, 
fides,  faith.]  Marriage  contract  or  promise; 
faith  pledged ;  confidence;  reliance.— v.t.— 
affianced,  affiancing.  To  betroth;  to  bind 
by  promise  of  marriage.— Affianced,  af- 
fi'anst,  n.  One  bound  by  a  promise  of 
marriage;  a  betrothed  wife. — Atlianccr, 
af-fi'ans-er,  n.  One  who  affiances. 
Affidavit,  af-fi-da'vit,  n.  [3rd  pers.  sing, 
perf.  ind.  of  L.L.  ajfido,  to  pledge  one's 
faith  — L.  af  for  ad,  to,  and  fides,  faith.] 
A  written  declaration  upon  oath;  a  state- 
ment of  facts  in  writing  signed  by  the  party, 
and  sworn  to  or  confirmed  by  declaration 
before  an  authorized  magistrate. 
Affiliate,  af-fil'i-at,  v.t.— affiliated,  affiliat- 
ing. (L.L.  adfiliare,  to  adopt  as  a  son— L.  ad, 
to,  and  filius,  a  son.]    To  adopt;  to  receive 
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into  Bj  family  as  a  Ron;  to  establish  the 
paternity  of,  as  of  a  bastard  child;  to  con- 
11.  el  ill  the  way  Of  descent;  to  receive  into 
a  society  as  a  member.      Alllllat ion.  at 

till  a"slion,  11.    'J' he  act  of  one  wlio  aflihat  1  Bj 

the  settlement  of  the  paternity  of  a  child 

,,,.  us  ti  ue  lather.      Affiliable,  af-fil'i-a-bl, 

a.    Capable  <>f  being  affiliated. 

.llllned, taf-flnd',  a.  [O.Fr.  affiner,  tounite. 
A  iKi  n  11  \ .  I   Joined  in  affinity;  akin;  bound 
or  impelled  by  any  kind  of  affinity.     [Shak.] 
Affinity,  af-fin'i-ti,  ft.    [L.  affinitas,  from 
affinia,  adjacent,  related— af  for  ad,  to,  and 
tin  is.  boundary.]  The  relation  contracted  by 
marriage,   In    contradistinction   from   con- 
sanguinity, or  relation  by  blood;  relation, 
connection,   or  alliance  in  general  (as  of 
languages,  sounds,  &c);  similarity  In  kind 
or  nature;  chem.  that  force  by  which  bodies 
of  dissimilar  nature  unite  in  certain  de- 
finite   proportions  to   form  a    compound, 
different  in  its  nature  from  any  of  its  con- 
stituents.— Afflnitatively,  af-fin'i-tat-iv- 
li,  adv.    By  means  of  affinity. 
Affirm,  af-ferm',  v.t.    [L.  afflrmo—af  for 
ad,  to,  and  Jirmo,  to  make  firm.]    To  assert 
positively;  to  tell  with  confidence;  to  aver; 
declare;  allege:  opposed  to  deny;  to  confirm 
or  ratify. — v.i.  To  make  a  solemn  assertion 
or  declaration;  to  make  a  legal  affirmation. 
—Affirm able,  af-ferm'a-bl,  a.     Capable 
of  being  affirmed,  asserted,  or  declared.— 
Affirniably,  af-ferm'a-bli,  adv.    In  a  way 
capable  of  affirmation.—  Affirmance,  t  af- 
ferm'ans,  n.   Confirmation;  ratification;  af- 
firmation.—Affirmant,   Affirmer,   af- 
ferm'ant,  af-ferm'er,  a.    One  who  affirms  or 
asserts;  one  who  makes  affirmation  instead 
of   an  oath.  — Affirmation,  af-fer-ma'- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  affirming  or  asserting 
as  true;  that  which  is  asserted;  averment; 
confirmation;  ratification;  a  solemn  declara- 
tion made  in  lieu  of  an  oath  by  one  who 
has  scruples  about  taking  the  oath.— Af- 
firmative, af-ferm'at-iv,  a.    Affirming  or 
asserting:  opposed  to  negative.— n.  A  word 
or  phrase  expressing  assent  or  affirmation 
or  answering  a  question  affirmatively;  the 
opposite  of  a  n egative . — The  affirmati re,  that 
side  of  a  debated  question  which  maintains 
the  truth  of  the  affirmative  proposition.— 
Affirmatively,  af-ferm'at-iv-li,  adv.    In 
an  affirmative  manner;  positively. 
Affix,  af-fiks',  v.t.    [L.  affigo,  affixum—af 
for  ad,  to,  and  figo,  fixum,  to  fix.]    To  sub- 
join, annex,  unite,  or  add  at  the  close  or 
end;  to  append;  to  attach.— Affix,  af  fiks, 
n.    A  syllable  or  letter  added  to  the  end  of 
a  word;  a  suffix;  a  post-fix.— Affixal,  af- 
fiks'al,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  affix;  having 
the  character  of  an  affix.— Affixion.t  af- 
fik'shon,  n.    The  act  of  affixing. 
Affiation,  af-fla'shon,  n.   [L.  afflo,  afflatum 
—af  for  ad,  to,  and  flo,  to  blow.]  Ablowing 
or  breathing  on.— Afflatus,  af-fla'tus,  ft. 
[L.]  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind;  inspiration; 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet. 
Afflict,  af-fiikt',  v.t.    TL.  afflicto,  intens.  of 
affligo,  to  dash  down—  af  for  ad,  to,  and 
fiigo,  to  strike.]     To  give  (to  the  body  or 
mind)  pain  which  is  continued  or  of  some 
permanence;  to  trouble,  grieve,  harass,  or 
distress.— Afflicter,  af-flikt'er,  ft.  One  who 
afflicts.— Afflicting,  af-flikt'ing,  a.  Griev- 
ous; distressing  (an  afflicting  event).— Af- 
fllctingly,  af-flikt'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  afflict- 
ing manner.— Affliction,  af-flik'shon,  n. 
The  state  of  being  afflicted;  a  state  of  acute 
pain  or  distress  of  body  or  mind;  the  cause 
of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind.  . '.  Afflic- 
tion is  stronger  than  grief,  and  grief  than 
sorroiv.    Affliction  is  acute  mental  suffering 
caused  by  the  loss  of  something  cherished, 
as  friends,  health,  or  fortune.— Afflictive, 
af-flikt'iv,   a.     Painful;   distressing.  —  Af- 
flictively,  af-flikt'iv-li,  adv. 
Affluence,  af'flu-ens,  »".     [L.   affluentia, 
from  aMuo,  to  flow  to— ad,  to,  and  fluo,  to 
flow.   Fluent.]   A  flowing  to  or  concourse; 
an  abundant  supply;  great  plenty  of  worldly 
goods;  wealth.   Also  Afflnency,  af'flu-en- 
si.— Affluent,  af'flu-ent,  a.     Flowing  to; 
wealthy;  abundant.—  n.  A  tributary  stream. 
—Affluently,  af'flu-ent-li,  adv. 
Afflux,   af'fluks,  ft.     [From  L.   affluo,  ae- 


AFORE 

fluxum.  Ai'ii.iunck.I  The  act  of  flowing 
to;  a  Bowing  to,  or  that  which  (lows  to. 
Afford,  afford',  v.t.  [<>  K  af  or  th,  to  afford, 
from  prefix  a,  and  forth:  A.  Sax.  furlhian, 
to  further.  I  To  give  forth;  to  yield,  supply, 
or  produce  (fruit,  profit);  to  grant  or  confer 

(as  consolation,  gratification);   to  buy,  sell, 

expend,  ho.,  from  having  a  sufficiency  of 

means;  to  bear  the  expense  of  (with  can, 

could,  may,  might,  tie). 
Afforest,  af-for'est,  v.t.    [Prefix  af  for  ad, 

to,  and  forest.]    To  convert  into  a  forest; 

to  turn  into  forest  land.— Afforestation, 

af-for'es-ta"shon,  n.    The  act  of. 
Afformatfve,  af-form'a-tiv,  n.    [Prefix  of 

for  ad,  to,  and  formative.]    An  aflix. 
Affranchise,  af-fran'chiz,  v.t.    [Prefix  af, 

and  franchise.]    To  make  free;  to  liberate 

from  servitude—  Affranchisement,  af- 

f ran'chiz-ment,  n.    The  act  of. 
Affray,  af-f  ra',  v.t.  [O.  or  Prov.  Fr.  affraier, 

effroyer,  T?r.  effrayer,  to  frighten;  from  L.L. 

exfrediare—~L.  ex,  intens.,  andO.H.G./ridtt, 


G'.  friede,  peace.  Afraid.]  To  frighten; 
to  terrify.  — n.FearJ;anoisyquarrel;abrawl; 
a  tumult;  disturbance. 
Affreight,  af-f  rat',  v.t.  [Prefix  af  for  ad, 
to,  and  freight.]  To  hire  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight;  to  freight. 
Affright,  af-frit',  v.t.  [A.Sax.  afyrhtian, 
afyrhtan— prefix  a,  intens.,  and  fyrhtan,  to 
frighten.  Fright.]  To  impress  with  sud- 
den fear;  to  frighten.—  n.  Sudden  or  great 
fear;  terror.— Affright eflly,  af-frit'ed-li, 
adv.  With  fright— Affrighten.t  af-f  rlt'n, 
v.t.  To  terrify;  to  affright.— Affright- 
ment,  af-frlt'ment,  n.  The  act  of  terrify- 
ing; affright;  terror. 

Affront,  af-frunt',  v.t.  [Fr.  affronter,  to 
encounter  face  to  face— af  for  ad,  to,  and 
L.  frons,  frontis,  front,  face.]  To  confront 
(Shak.)t;  to  offend  by  an  open  manifesta- 
tion of  disrespect;  to  insult;  to  put  out  of 
countenance.—  n.  An  open  manifestation 
of  disrespect  or  contumely;  an  outrage  to 
the  feelings;  an  insult;  anything  producing 
a  feelingof  shame  or  disgrace. — Aft  route  r, 
af-frunt'er,  n.  One  who  affronts. 
Affuse,  af-fuz',  v.t.—affused,  affusing.  [L. 
affundo,  affusum— af  for  ad,  to,  and  fundo, 
fusum,  to  pour  out.]  To  pour  upon;  to 
sprinkle,  as  with  a  liquid.— Affusion,  af- 
fu'zhon,  n.  The  act  of  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling liquid  upon;  med.  the  act  of  pouring 
water  on  the  body  as  a  curative  means. 
Affy.t  af-fi',  v.t.—affied,  affying.  [Affi- 
ance.] To  betroth;  to  affiance.—  v.i.  To 
trust  or  confide. 

Afield,  a-feld',  adv.    To  the  field;  in  the 
field;  astray. 

Afire,  a-flr',  a.  or  adv.    On  fire. 
Aflame,  a-flam',  a.  or  adv.  Flaming;  glow- 
ing. 

Aflat,  a-flat',  a.  or  adv.    On  a  level  with 
the  ground. 

Aflaunt,  a-fiant',  a.  or  adv.  In  a  flaunting 
manner;  with  showy  equipage  or  dress. 
Afloat,  a-flot',  a.  or  adv.  Borne  on  the 
water;  floating;  passing  from  one  person 
to  another;  in  circulation  (as  a  rumour). 
Afoam,  a-fom',  a.  or  adv.  In  a  foaming 
state;  foaming. 

Afoot,  a-fut',  a.  or  adv.  On  foot;  borne  by 
the  feet;  walking;  in  a  state  of  being 
planned  for  execution  (as  a  plan  or  plot). 
Afore,  a-for',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  at,  and  fore  ; 
A.Sax.  onforan.]  Before  in  time  or  place: 
now  mainly  a  nautical  term;  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  vessel.— prep.  Before  in  time, 
position,  rank,  &c;  in  presence  of:  now  a 
naut.  term.;  more  toward  the  head  of  a 
ship  than;  nearer  the  stem  than.—  Afore 
the  mast,  applied_  to  a  common  sailor.— 
Aforegoing,  a-for'go-ing, a.  Goingbefore. 
— Aforehand,  a-for'hand,  adv.  In  time 
previous;  by  previous  provision;  not  be- 
hindhand.— Aforementioned,  Afore- 
named. Aforesaid,  a-for'men-shond, 
a-for'namd,  a-for'sed,  a.  Mentioned  before 
in  the  same  writing  or  discourse.—  Afore- 
thought, a-for'that,  a.  Thought  of  before- 
hand;  premeditated;   prepense.  —  Afore- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


AFRAID 


«s 


AGGRAVATE 


time  ;  :i  fOi  tun,  adv.    In  time  pa  I 

merly.     [N.T.] 

iTrnld,  e-frad',  o.  or  pp.    [O.B.  affraud, 

,  j)]>.  of  affray,    A  i  i  K.A1    I    I  in 
1  with  fear  or  apprehension;  fearful: 
qoI  uh  1  attributively.     [Colloquially,  T  am 
;  is  often  nearly   equivalenl   to  1  bub 
i  am  inclined  to  think,  or  the  like  I 
Lfresh,  a  fresh',  adv.     Anew;  again;  after 
intermission. 

efi-icaii.  af'rik  an,  a.  Pertaining  bo  Africa. 
.,  a  n.iiive.ii  Afrios  Africander, 
af'rik-an-der.  a.  [African -Dutch  Afrik- 
ander; modelled  on  analogy  of  England  er, 
Holland-er.]  A  nativeof  South  Africa  born 
ol  white  parents  .1 IV  i  rail  I  AC,  al'rik  an 
i/,  r.t.  To  give  an  African  or  negro  ehar- 
aoter  to. 

Afrit,  Afreet,  afrit',  af  ret',  a.     Moham- 
medan ninth,  a  powerful  evil  jinnee  or  de- 
in.in.     Written  also  Hfr<<  I.  A 
A  fro  lit,  a-frnnt',  adv.     In  front.     [Slhak.] 

Aft,  aft,  a.  or  adv.  [A.Sax.  aft,  eft,  after, 
behind;  Goth.  afta\  from  A.Sax  af,  asf, 
Goth,  of,  B.  of,  off.]  Naut.  a  word  used  to 
denote  position  at  or  near,  or  direction 
towards  the  stern  of  a  ship. 
After,  after,  a.  [A.Sax.  (vfter,  a  eompar. 
from  af,  E.  of,  off,  -ter  being  the  eompar. 
syllahle,  seen  as  -ther  in  whether,  hither,  as 
-<£; ■  <■  in  under.  Of.]  Later  in  time;  subse- 
quent; succeeding;  as,  an  after  period  of 
life:  in  this  sense  often  combined  with  the 
following  noun.— prep.  Behind  in  place; 
later  in  time;  in  pursuit  of;  in  search  of; 
with  or  in  desire  for;  in  imitation  of,  or  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  (after  a  model); 
according  to;  in  proportion  to  (after  our 
deserts);  below  in  rank  or  excellence;  next 
to;  coucerning  (inquire  after).— After  all, 
at  last;  upon  the  whole;  at  the  most;  not- 
withstanding.— adv.  Later  in  time;  after- 
wards; behind;  in  pursuit.— Afterings, 
aft'er-ingz,  n.pl.  The  last  milk  drawn  in 
milking;  strokings.  ■ 

After-age,  n.  A  later  age  or  time;  pos- 
terity.— After-birth,  ».  That  which  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus  after  the  birth  of 
a  child:  called  also  Secundines. — After- 
body, n.  That  part  of  a  ship's  hull  which 
is  abaft  the  midships.  —  After-cost,  n. 
Expense  after  the  execution  of  the  main 
design.— After-crop,  n.  The  second  crop 
in  the  same  year.  —  After  -damp,  n. 
Choke-damp  or  carbonic  acid,  found  in  coal- 
mines after  an  explosion  of  'fire-damp'. — 
After-glow,  n.  The  glow  in  the  west 
after  sunset.— After-grass,  n.  The  grass 
which  again  springs  up  from  land  previously 
mowed  the  same  year.— After-growth, 
n.  A  second  growth  or  crop  springing  up 
after  a  previous  one  has  been  removed. — 
After-hold,  n.  That  portion  of  a  ship's 
hold  lying  behind  the  mainmast. — After- 
hours,  n.pl.  Hours  that  follow  business; 
time  following.— After-image,  n.  The 
image  of  a  bright  object  left  for  a  time  on 
the  retina.— After-life,  n.  Future  life; 
remainder  of  life;  the  life  after  death.— 
After-math,  n.  A  second  mowing  of 
grass  from  the  same  land  in  the  same  season. 
— After-mentioned,  a.  Mentioned  or 
to  be  mentioned  afterwards. — Afternoon, 
n.  The  part  of  the  day  which  follows  noon, 
between  noon  and  evening.  —  After- 
pains,  n.  pi.  The  pains  which  succeed 
childbirth.— After-part,  ».  The  latter 
part;  the  part  of  a  ship  towards  the  stern. 
—After-piece,  n.  A  short  dramatic  en- 
tertainment performed  after  the  principal 
performance.— After-sail,  n.  One  of  a 
vessel's  sails  on  the  main  and  mizzen  masts. 
— After-taste,  n.  A  taste  which  succeeds 
eating  or  drinking.— After-thought,  n. 
Reflection  after  an  act;  some  consideration 
that  occurs  to  one's  mind  too  late  or  after 
the  performance  of  the  act  to  which  it 
refers.— After-time,  n.  Succeeding  time: 
more  commonly  in  the  plural.  —  After- 
wise,  a.  Wise  after  the  event;  wise  when 
it  is  too  late.  —  After-wit,  n.  Wisdom 
that  comes  too  late. 

Aftermost,  aft'er -most,  a.superl.  [A.Sax. 
wftemest,  a  double  superlative,  mest  being 
from  ma  +  st,  two  superlative  suffixes.] 
Hindmost:  opposed  to  foremost. 


Afterward,  afterward*,  aft'er-werd 

Bkfl  ei  word  .  adv.  I  AHax.  wft<  i  wcard.     i 1 
t<  rwardi  Ib  an  adverbial  genitive,     vVa&d  I 
in  later  or  subsequent  tlmi 
Kan.  i'ga,  n.    in  tin  'I'm Id  ;i  domlnl 
oonunander  <>r  ohiei  officer. 
Again,  a  gett*  or  a-gan',  *dv     I A  Sal    <■» 
gean,  again;  gean,  again  I      Ag  \  [not.]    A 

■eOODd   time;   OI106   nmie,   on  and  DCI 

mi  the  other  hand;  naoreovi  i ,  b< 
further;  In  return;  beck;  In  answer. 
Auaiusi.  a-Kcnst',  prep,    [O.B.  ogams,  on- 
gaenet,  A.s.iv  ■  rinsl      J  hi 

an  adverbial  orgenlt.  termination  and  the 

t  has  been  added,  like  that  m  amidst,  b> 
tu-'ut.  A>a\.  gedn,  again  or  against,  la 
the  same  as  gain  in  gainsay,  <;.  gegen, 
against]  Opposite  in  plaoe  (often  pre 
ceded  by  ovt  r);  in  opposition  to:  adv< 
ho  bile  to  [against  law  or  publio  opinion); 
towards  or  upon;  so  as  to  meet  (to  strike 
against  a  rock);  bearing  or  resting  upon  (to 
lean  against);  in  preparation  for  (an  event). 

Agallochiim,  a-gal'lok-um,  n.  [Gr.  agal 
lochon.]  A  fragrant  wood  used  by  the 
Orientals  as  supplying  a  perfume. 

Agalmatollte,  a-gal-mat'o-llt,  n  [Gr 
agalma,  image,  and  lithos,  stone.]  A  kind 
of  soft  stone  found  in  China  and  resembling 
steatite,  often  cut  into  images. 

Agami,  ag'a-mi,  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
golden-breasted  trumpeter,  a  bird  of  the 
crane  family,  a  native  of  South  America. 

Agamic,  a-gam'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
gamos,  marriage.]  Reproduced  without  the 
congress  of  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex. 
— Again  1st.  ag'am-ist,  n.  One  who  refuses 
or  rejects  marriage. 

Agamogencsis,  a-gam'o-jen"e-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
a,  priv.,  gamos,  marriage,  and  genesis,  re- 
production.] The  production  of  young 
without  the  congress  of  the  sexes.— Agam- 
ogenetic,  a-gam'o-jen-et"ik,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  agamogenesis. 

Agape,  a-gap',  adv.  or  a.  Gaping  as  with 
wonder;  having  the  mouth  wide  open. 

Agape,  ag'a-pe,  n.  [Gr.  agape,  love.] 
Among  the  primitive  Christians  a  love-feast 
or  feast  of  charity,  held  before  or  after  the 
communion,  when  contributions  were  made 
for  the  poor. 

Agar-agar,  agar-a'gar,  n.  The  native 
name  of  a  dried  sea-weed  much  used  in  the 
East  for  soups  and  jellies. 

Agaric,  a-gar'ik,  n.  [Gr.  agarikon.]  Aname 
of  various  fungi.  Many  of  the  species  are 
edible  like  the  common  mushroom,  while 
others  are  deleterious  and  even  poisonous. 
—  Agaric  mineral,  mountain -milk,  or 
mountain-meal,  a  native  carbonate  of  lime, 
resembling  a  fungus;  a  stone  of  which 
bricks  may  be  made  so  light  as  to  float  in 
water. 

Agast.    Aghast. 

Agastric,  a-gas'trik,  a.  [Gr.  a.  without, 
and  gaster,  gastros,  belly.]  Without  a 
stomach,  or  proper  intestinal  canal,  as  the 
tape-worm. 

Agate,  ag'at,  n.  [Fr.  agate,  from  L.  achates, 
so  called  because  found  near  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Sicily.]  A  semipellucid 
mineral,  consisting  of  bands  or  layers  of 
various  colours  blended  together,  the  base 
generally  being  chalcedony,  and  this  mixed 
with  jasper,  amethyst,  quartz,  opal,  &c: 
used  for  rings,  seals,  cups,  beads,  &c;  an 
instrument  used  by  gold-wire  drawers,  so 
called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle  of  it; 
a  gilder's  tool;  a  kind  of  type,  called  also 
Ruby.  —  Agatiferous,  ag-at-if'er-us,  a. 
Containing  or  producing  agates.  —  Aga- 
tine,  ag'at-Tn,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling agate.— Agatize,  ag'at-iz,  v.t.  To 
change  into  agate. — Agatized  wood,  a  kind 
of  hornstone  formed  by  petrifaction.  — 
Agaty,  ag'at-i,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate. 
Agave,  a-ga've,  n.  [Gr.  agauos,  noble.  A 
genus  of  plants,  comprehending  the  Ameri- 
can aloe.  They  live  for  many  years— ten  to 
seventy— before  flowering. 
Age,  aj,  n.  [Fr.  age,  O.Fr.  ecge,  L.L.  cetat- 
icum,  from  L.  cetas,  cetatis,  abbrev.  of  cevitas, 
from  azvum,  an  age.    Ever.]    A  period  of 


time  representing  tin-  whole  ">  u  pari  si 

the    duration    «'f     any    Individual     thniK    or 

being;  the  tints  during  which  an  Individual 
has  lived;  the  lattei  part  of  lift  .  thi 

Dgold;oldm  i  iplecolleet) 

the  state  ol  having  arrived  si  legal  maturity 
(the  completion  of  th<  first  twenty-one  years 

Ol  One's  hle|,   great  lenKth  Of  tune,   a  lout; 

or  protracted  period,  sometimes  <i-  tinitely 

a  century;    a    aistorioa]    spoohj    M    SpOOn 

having  a  partioulai  character;  the  people 

who  live  at    a  pa  I  hi    OffS, 

the  times  we  live  in     '■  i     aged  (ajd),  a 

To  grow  old;  bo  assi ■  the  epp<  aram  •■  "i 

old  age.— v.t,    To  give  the  oharactei  ol  »k»: 

hi   upeiiesH  tO  (to  uge  wine)       Am'ri,  aj'ed, 

<i.   old;  having  lived  long;  having  a  certain 

age  (aged  forty  years);   in  this  sense  often 
ajd).— AgedlY,  aj'ed  li,  adv     Like  an  B 
person. —  AgednesH,    BJ'ed-nes,    n     The 
state  or  condition  of  being  aged;  oldneBS. 

Agenda,  a-jen'da,  n.  jd.  |L.,  things  to  be 
done.]  Memoranda;  a  memorandum-book; 
a  church  service;  a  ritual  or  liturgy. 

Agent,  a'jent,  n.  [L.  agens,  agentis,  acting. 
Act. J  One  who  or  that  which  acts;  an 
actor;  one  that  exerts  power  or  has  the 
power  to  act;  an  active  power  or  cause; 
a  body  or  substance  that  causes  a  certain 
action  to  begin;  a  person  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  another.— Agency,  a'jen-si, 
n.  The  state  of  being  in  action  or  of  exert- 
ing power;  operation;  instrumentality;  the 
office  or  business  of  an  agent  or  factor.— 
Agential,  a-jen'shal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  agency. 

Agcustla,  a-gus'ti-a,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
geuomai,  to  taste.]  Med.  a  defect  or  loss 
of  taste. 

Agglomerate,  ag-glom'er-at,  v.t— agglom- 
erated, agglomerating.  [L.  agglomero—aa\ 
and  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball  of  yarn.]  To 
collect  or  gather  into  a  mass.— v.i.  To  be- 
come collected  into  a  ball  or  mass. — n. 
Gtol.  a  collective  name  for  masses  con- 
sisting of  angular  fragments  ejected  from 
volcanoes.  — Agglomeration,  ag-glom'- 
er-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  agglomerating;  a 
collection;  a  heap.  —  Aggiomeratlve, 
ag-glom'er-at-iv,  a.  Disposed  to  agglomerate. 

Agglutinate,  ag-glu'tin-at,  v.t.— agglutin- 
ated, agglutinating.  [L.  agglutino—ad,  and 
glutino,  from  gluten,  glue.  Glue.]  To 
unite  or  cause  to  adhere,  as  with  glue  or 
other  viscous  substance;  to  glue  together. 
—a.  United  as  by  glue;  joined.— Agglutin- 
ate or  Agglutinating  languages,  in  philol. 
those  languages  in  which  the  suffixes  for 
inflection  retain  a  kind  of  independence, 
and  are  felt  to  be  distinct  from  the  root 
or  main  significant  element  of  the  word. — 
Agglutinant,  ag-glu'tin-ant.  a.  Uniting 
as  glue;  tending  to  cause  adhesion.— n.  Any 
viscous  substance  which  agglutinates  or 
unites  other  substances. —  Agglutina- 
tion, ag-glu'tin-a/'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
agglutinating  or  the  state;  adhesion  of 
parts;  the  marked  feature  of  agglutinate 
languages.  —  Agglutinative,  ag-glu'tin- 
at-iv,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  ag- 
glutinate. 

Aggrandize,  ag'gran-dlz,  v.t.  — aggran- 
dized, aggrandizing.  [Fr.  agrandir  —  L. 
prefix  a  for  ad,  to,  and  grandis,  grand.]  To 
make  great  or  greater;  especially  to  make 
greater  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  honour; 
to  exalt;  to  elevate;  extend;  enlarge.— 
Aggrandizement,  ag'gran-diz-ment  or 
ag-gran'diz-ment,  n.  The  act  of  aggran- 
dizing; the  act  of  increasing  one's  own 
power,  rank,  or  honour;  advancement. — 
Aggrandizer,  ag'grau-diz-er,  n.  One  that 
aggrandizes.— Agtirandizable,  ag'gran- 
diz-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being.— Aggran- 
dization,  ag'gran-diz-a"shon,  n.  The  act 
of. 

Aggravate,  ag'gra-vat,  v.t.  — aggravated, 
aggravating.  [L.  aggravo  —  ad,  to,  and 
gravis,  heavy,  whence  grave,  grief,  &c]  To 
make  worse,  more  severe,  or  less  tolerable; 
to  make  more  enormous,  or  less  excusable; 
to  intensify;  toexaggerate;  to  provoke;  irri- 
tate; tease. —  Aggravating,  ag'gra-vat- 
ing,  a.  Provoking:  annoying. — Aggravat- 
ingly.  ag'gra-vat-ing-li,  adv.  In  an  aggra- 
vating manner. —Aggravation,   ag-gra- 
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va"shon,  ».  The  net  of  aggravating  or 
making  worse;  addition  to  that  which  li 
evil  or  improper;  provocation;  Irritation. 

Aggregate,  ag'giv-gat,  ».«.—  aggregated, 
aggregating.  [L.  aggrego,  aggregatum  ad, 
and  grex,  gregis,  a  nerd  or  band.]  To  bring 
together;  tooolleot  into  a  sum,  mass,  or 
body.  <<•  Formed  by  the  oonjunotion  or 
oolleotion  of  particulars  Into  a  whole  mass 
or  sum;  total!  ".  a  sum,  mass,  or  assem- 
blage of  particulars;  a  whole  or  total 
lu  the  aggregate,  taken  altogether:  consi- 
dered as  a  whole;  collectively.-  Aggre- 
gately,   ag'gre-gat  li,    adr.      Collectively; 

bakeuln  a  sum  or  mass.    Aggregation, 

a^  grS-g&'shoni  «.  The  act  of  aggregating; 
the  state  of;  mi  aggregate.  -  Aggregative, 

ag'gre-gat-iv,  a.  Tending  to  aggregate; 
collective.— Aggregator,  ag'gre-g&t-er,  ». 

One  who  collects  into  a  whole  or  mass. 

Aggress,  ag-gres',  v.i.  [L.  aggredior,  ag- 
greasuA  ad,  and  gradior,  to  go.]  To  make  a 
first  attack;  to  commit  the  first  act  of  hos- 
tility oroffence.—  w.t.f  To  attack.  — Aggres- 
sion,  ag-gre'shon,  ft.  The  first  attack  or 
act  of  hostility;  the  first  act  leading  to  a 
war  or  controversy.  —  Aggressive,  ag- 
gres'iv,  a.  Characterized  by  aggression; 
tending  to  aggress.  —  Aggressiveness, 
ag-gres'iv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ag- 
gressive.—Aggressor,  ag-gres'er,  n.  The 
person  who  aggresses;  an  assaulter;  an  in- 
vader. 

Aggrieve,  ag-grev',  v.t.  — aggrieved,  ag- 
griering.  [O.Fr.  agrever,  to  weigh  down, 
from  grever,  to  oppress,  from  L.  gravis, 
heavy,  whence  also  grief,  grave,  &c]  To 
give  pain  or  sorrow;  to  aftiict;  to  grieve;  to 
bear  hard  upon;  to  oppress  or  injure  in 
one's  rights.— Aggrievaiiee.fag-grev'ans, 
n.    Oppression;  hardship;  grievance. 

Aghast,  a-gast',  a.  or  p.  [A  participial 
form  from  O.E.  agasten,  agesten,  to  terrify 
—prefix  a,  intens.,  and  A.Sax.  gaestan,  to 
terrify;  allied  to  Goth,  gaisjan,  usgaisjan, 
to  terrify;  comp.  Prov.  E.  gast,  to  terrify, 
gast,  fear,  gastful.]  Struck  with  amazement; 
stupefied  with  sudden  fright  or  horror. 
Written  also  agast,  which  is  etymologically 
the  better  spelling. 

Agile,  aj'il,  a.  [Fr.  agile;  L.  agilis,  from 
ago.  Act.]  Nimble;  quick  in  movement ; 
brisk;  active.— Agilely,  aj'il-li,  adv  In 
an  agile  or  nimble  manner. —  Agility, 
Agileiiess,  a-jil'i-ti,  aj'il-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agile;  nimbleness ; 
briskness;  activity. 

Agio,  a-ji-o,  n.  [It.]  The  difference  in  value 
between  one  sort  of  money  and  another, 
especially  between  paper-money  and  me- 
tallic coin.— Agiotage,  a-ji-ot-aj,  n.  The 
manoeuvres  by  which  speculators  in  stocks 
contrive  to  lower  or  enhance  their  price; 
stock-jobbing. 

Agist,  a-jist',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  agister,  from 
giste  (Fr.  glte),  a  lodging;  L.  jacitum,  from 
jacere,  to  lie.]  Law,  to  take  the  cattle  of 
others  to  graze  at  a  certain  sum. — Agist- 
age,  Agistment,  a-jist'aj,  a-jist' ment,  n. 
The  taking  and  feeding  of  other  men's 
cattle;  the  price  paid  for  such  feeding. 

Agitate,  aj'it-at,  v.t.— agitated,  agitating. 
[L.  agito,  agitatum,  freq.  from  ago.  Act.] 
To  move  or  force  into  violent  irregular 
action ;  to  shake  or  move  briskly ;  to  dis- 
turb; to  perturb;  to  discuss;  debate;  arouse 
public  attention  to,  as  by  speeches,  pam- 
phlets, &c— v.i.  To  engage  in  agitation. — 
Agitable,  aj'it-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
agitated.— Agitated,  aj'it-at-ed,  a.  Dis- 
turbed; perturbed;  excited;  expressing  agit- 
ation (countenance,  manner). —Agitation, 
aj-it-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  agitating,  or 
state  of  being  agitated;  perturbation  of 
mind  or  feelings;  commotion;  disturbance. 
— Agltative,  aj'it-at-iv,  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate. — Agitator,  aj'it-at-er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  agitates,  rouses,  or 
stirs  up. 

Aglet,  aglet,  ft.  [Fr.  aignillette,  a  point, 
from  aiguille,  a  needle;  L.  acus,  a  needle.] 
A  metal  tag  at  the  end  of  a  lace  or  point, 
formerly  worn  on  dresses. 

Aglow,  a-glo',  a.    In  a  glow;  glowing. 


Aglllltt  loll,  ag  glii-ti'shon,  ft.  [Or.  a.  priv., 
and    L.    glutio,    to  swallow. |     Inability  to 

swallow. 

tgmfnate  Agmlnated,  as/min-at,  ag7- 

iimi  at  ( d,  a.  1 1-,  agmen.  agminis,  a  crowd,  a 
band  I  Crowded;  closely  packed;  anat.  ap- 
plied to  certain  glands  or  follioles  in  the 
:  in;i  11  In  test  ines. 

Agliall,  ag'nal,  «.     [A.Hnx.angntrgl     ange, 

pain,  and  ncegl,  nail. J   A  sore  bard  as  a 

nail;  acorn;   corrupted  to  hangnail,  from 

false  Idea  of  Bore  <>n  finger-nail. 

Agnate,  ag'nat,  n.  [L.  agnatus—ad,  and 
imsi-iir,  vat  its,  to  be  born.  J  Any  male  re- 
lation by  the  father's  side.— a.  Related  or 
akin  by  the  father's  side.— Agnalie,  ag- 
nat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  descent  by  the 
male  line  of  ancestors.— Agnation,  ag-na'- 
shon,  ft.  Relation  by  the  father's  side  only, 
or  descent  in  the  male  line. 

Agnomen,  ag-no'men,  n.  [L.—ag  for  ad, 
to,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  An  additional 
name  or  epithet  conferred  on  a  person. — 
Agnomination, f  ag-nom'in-a "shon,  n. 
An  additional  name  or  title. 

Agnostie,  ag-nos'tik,  n.  [Or.  agnostos,  un- 
knowing, unknown,  from  a,  priv.,  and  stem 
oigignosko,  to  know.  Same  root  as  know.] 
One  of  those  persons  who  disclaim  any 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  or  of  anything  but  material  phe- 
nomena, holding  that  with  regard  to  such 
matters  nothing  can  be  known.— a.  Per- 
taining to  the  agnostics  or  their  doctrines. 
—Agnosticism,  ag-nos'ti-sizm,  n.  The 
doctrines  or  belief  of  agnostics. 

Agnns,  ag'nus,  n.  [L.,  a  lamb.]  An  image 
of  a  lamb  as  emblematical  of  our  Saviour; 
an  agnus  Dei.— Agnus  Dei.  [L.,  Lamb  of 
God.]  A  medal,  or  more  frequently  a  cake 
of  wax,  consecrated  by  the  pope,  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross;  supposed  to  possess 
great  virtues,  such  as  preserving  those  who 
carry  it  in  faith  from  accidents,  &c. 

Ami  ids  Castns,  ag'nus  kas'tus,  n.  [Gr. 
agnos,  name  of  the  shrub,  and  castus,  L. 
chaste  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  preservative 
of  chastity.]  A  shrub  of  the  verbena  family, 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
with  white  flowers  and  acrid,  aromatic 
fruits. 

Ago,  a-go',  a.  or  adv.  [Really  a  pp.,  being 
shortened  form  of  agone,  formerly  used  in 
same  sense;  A.Sax.  dgdn,  gone  by— d,  away, 
gdn,  to  go.]    Past;  gone;  as,  a  year  ago. 

Agog,  a-gog',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and  W. 
gog,  activity,  gogi,  to  shake.]  In  eager  ex- 
citement; highly  excited  by  eagerness  after 
an  object. 

Agoing,  a-go'ing,  adv.  [Prefix  a  for  on,  and 
verbal  noun  going.]  In  motion  (to  set  a 
machine  agoing). 

Agone.I  agon',  adv.    Ago.    [O.T.] 

Agonic,  a-gon'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  gonia, 
an  angle.]  Not  forming  an  angle.—  Agonic 
lines,  two  lines  on  the  earth's  surface,  on 
which  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the 
true  north,  or  where  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian coincides  with  the  geographical.— 
AgOlie,  ag'on,  ft.    An  agonic  line. 

Agonist,!  ag'o-nist,  n.  [Gr.  agonistes. 
Agony.]  One  who  contends  for  the  prize  in 
public  games;  a  combatant:  a  champion.— 
Agoiiistics,  ag-o-nist'iks,  ft.  The  art  of 
contending  in  public  games. 

Agony,  ag'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  agdnia,  struggle, 
anguish,  from  agon,  a  contest  or  struggle, 
from  ago,  to  lead,  to  bring  together.]  A 
violent  contest  or  striving!;  the  struggle, 
frequently  unconscious,  that  precedes  na- 
tural death;  the  death  throe  or  pang  (often 
in  plural) ;  extreme  bodily  or  mental  pain  ; 
intense  suffering;  anguish;  torment.  .". 
Agony  is  extreme  bodily  pain;  anguish  is 
mental  pain  or  the  effect  of  extreme  dis- 
tress on  the  mind.— Agony  column. 
Column  of  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
anxiously  requesting  information  about  ab- 
sent relatives,  &c— Agonize,  ag'o-niz,  v.i. 
—agonized,  agonizing.  To  writhe  with  agony 
or  extreme  pain.— v.t.  To  distress  with  ex- 
treme pain;  to  torture.— Agonizing,  ag'- 


0-nTz-lng,  a.  Giving  extreme  pain.  Ag- 
onizingly, ag'o  in/  leg  li,  <ali 

Agoula,  a  go'ta,  n.  |  W.  Indian  name.]  An 
insectivorous  animal  peculiar  to  Hayti,  of 
the  lamer  laimly,  and  ral  her  larger  than  a 

rat. 

Agouti,  a -gd'ti,  ft.  The  native  American 
name  of  several  i  pecii  i  of  rodent  mammals 
allied  to  the  guinea  pig. 

Agraffe,  Agraff,  a-graf,  n.   [Fr.  agrafe.] 

A  sort  of  hook  or  clasp,  often  jewelled. 

Agraphia,  a  graf'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
graphd,  to  write]  A  form  of  aphasia,  in 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  express  ideaa 
by  written  signs. 

Agrarian,  a-gra'ri-an,  a.  [L.  agrarius, 
from  agtr,  a  field.  Acre.]  Relating  to 
lands,  especially  public  lands;  growing  wild 
infields}. — Agrarian  laws,  in  ancient  Rome, 
laws  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  citizens.— n.  One 
in  favour  of  an  equal  division  of  landed 
property. —  Agrarlaiilsm,  a-gra'ri-an- 
izm,  u.  The  upholding  of  an  equal  division 
Of  lands  and  property;  the  principles  of  one 
who  does  so.— Agrarianlze,  a-gra'ri-an- 
iz,  v.t.  To  distribute  among  the  people,  as 
land. 

Agree,  a-gre',  v.i.— agreed,  agreeing.  [Fr. 
agrder—a,  to,  and  gre,  O.Fr.  gret,  good-will, 
favour,  from  L.  gratus,  pleasant,  whence 
gratitude,  grateful,  &c]  To  be  of  one  mind; 
to  harmonize  in  opinion;  to  live  in  concord 
or  without  contention ;  to  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement or  understanding;  to  arrive  at 
a  settlement  (agree  to  a  proposal;  agree 
with  a  person);  to  be  consistent;  to  har- 
monize; not  to  contradict  or  be  repugnant 
(stories  agree  with  each  other) ;  to  tally ;  to 
match;  to  correspond;  to  suit;  to  be  accom- 
modated or  adapted  (food  agrees  with  a 
person) ;  gram,  to  correspond  in  number, 
case,  gender,  or  person.— Agreeability, 
a-gre'a-bil"i-ti,  n.  Agreeableness.— Agree- 
able, a-gre'a-bl,  a.  Suitable;  conformable; 
correspondent;  pleasing,  either  to  the  mind 
or  senses  (agreeable  manners;  agreeable  to 
the  taste);  willing  or  ready  to  agree  or  con- 
sent; giving  consent:  with  to. — Agree- 
ableness. a-gre'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  agreeable;  the  quality  of 
pleasing.— Agreeably,  a-gre'a-bli,  adv.  In 
an  agreeable  manner;  suitably;  consistently; 
conformably;  in  a  manner  to  give  pleasure; 
pleasingly.— Agreement,  a-gre'ment,  ft. 
The  state  of  agreeing  or  being  agreed;  har- 
mony; conformity;  union  of  opinions  or 
sentiments;  bargain;  compact;  contract. 

Agrestial,tAgrestic,ta-gres'ti-al,a-gres'- 
tik,  a.  ]L.  agrestis,  from  ager,  a  field.] 
Rural;  rustic. 

Agriculture,  ag'ri-kul-tQr,  n.  [L.  agricul- 
tura—ager,  a  field,  and  cidtura,  cultivation. 
Acre  and  Culture.]  The  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  more  especially  with  the  plough 
and  in  large  areas  or  fields ;  it  may  include 
also  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  or 
other  live  stock;  husbandry;  tillage;  farm- 
ing—Agricultural, ag-ri-kul'tur-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  engaged 
in  agriculture.  —  Agriculturist,  Agri- 
culturalist, ag-ri-kul'tur-ist,  ag-ri-kul'- 
tur-al-ist,  n.  One  engaged  or  skilled  in 
agriculture;  a  husbandman. 

Agrimony,  ag'ri-mon-i,  n.  [L.  argemonia, 
from  Gr.  argema,  a  whitish  ulceration  on 
the  eye  (which  this  plant  was  supposed  to 
cure),  from  argos,  white.]  A  British  plant 
formerly  of  much  repute  as  a  medicine.  Its 
leaves  and  root-stock  are  astringent,  and 
the  latter  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
Agrin.  a-grin',  a.  or  adv.  In  the  act  or 
state  of  grinning;  on  the  grin. 
Agriology.  ag-ri-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  agrios, 
pertaining  to  a  wild  state,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course ]  The  comparative  study  of  human 
customs,  especially  of  the  customs  of  man 
in  a  rude  or  uncivilized  state.— Agriolo- 
gist,  ag-ri-ol'o-jist,  ft.  A  student  of  agri- 
ology. 

Agronomy,  a-gron'o-mi,  ft.  [Gr  agro- 
vomos,  rural,  from  agros,  afield.]  Agricul- 
ture and  other  rural  pursuits. —  Agro- 
nomic,   Agronomical,    ag -ro -nom'ik, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne-tht  Fr.  w. 
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11,1111  Lk  al.  a    Relating  to  agronomy, 
sgronoiiilal. a  gron'O  mist,  a.    One  who 
itudiea  agronomy. 
Agfa togfphy,  ■  groi  toa/n  ft,  a,    [Or. 

■'1$,  a  grass.]    A  description  ol  grasses. 
agrostology,  a-gros-tol'o-jl,  ».    Thai 
pari  <>t  botany  which  relates  to  graasea 
Aground,  a-ground',  odw,  or  a,    On  she 
ground  ;  run  ashore ;  stranded. 

Am'OlipillCllt.  a  urop'iueiit.  f».    [Fr  OflrOII 

i),r,  to  group.  I  Tin-  arrangemeol  of  a  group 

111  a  picture  or  in  statuary;  grouping. 

Agrypuotlc.  as  rip  not'ik,  n.  [Chr.  aaryp- 
»<»•,  sleepless.]    something  which  tends  to 

drive  away  sleep. 

Aguardiente,  a'gwar-de-enfa,  n.  [Sp., 
oontr.  for  (iijuii  ardiente,   burning  water,] 

\       OOnd  class  brandy  made  from  the  red 

Mines  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Ague,  a'gu,  n,   I  I'r.  aigu,  acute;  fiivreaigui 
(l.  L,  febria  acuta),  acute  fever;  L.  acutua, 

sharp  1  The  cold  tit  or  ri$;or  which  precedes 
a  fever  or  a  paroxysm  of  fever  in  intermit 
tents;  a  fever  coming  in  periodical  fits  ac- 
companied by  shivering;  a  chill  or  state 
of  shaking  not  resulting  from  disease.  — 
lulled  si'gild,  a.  Having  a  fit  of  ague; 
shivering  with  cold  or  fear.  Aguish,  a'- 
gfi-ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague; 
productive  of  agues;  chilly,  shivering.  — 
Agulsliucss.  a'gii-ish-nes,  n.  Thequality 
of  being  aguish;  chilliness— Ague-oakc 
a.  The  tumour  caused  by  enlargement  and 
hardening  of  the  spleen.—  Ague-tr<'<\  n. 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  sassafras  on 
account  of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

Agynous,  a'jin-us,  a.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and 
oyne,  a  female.]  Bot.  applied  to  plants  hav- 
ing no  female  organs. 

All,  a.  [A  natural  cry  expressive  of  sudden 
emotion;  comp.  G.  ach,  L.  ah,  Skr.  d,  ah, 
ah.]  An  exclamation  expressive  of  pain, 
surprise,  pity,  compassion,  complaint,  con- 
tempt, dislike,  joy,  exultation,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  utterance.  Alia, 
ii-ha'.  [A  lengthened  form  of  aft.,  or  formed 
of  ah  and  ha;  comp.  G.  aha,  Skr.  ah6,  ahaha.] 
An  exclamation  expressing  triumph,  con- 
tempt, surprise,  &c. 

Ahead,  a-hed',  adv.  Headlong;  head  fore- 
most!; in  or  to  the  front;  in  advance;  be- 
fore; further  on  (to  walk  ahead  of  a,  person; 
7iaut.  opposite  to  astern. 

Aheap,  a-hep',  adv.  Huddled  or  heaped  to- 
gether. 

Alloy,  a-hoi',  exclam.  [Longer  form  of  hoy  !] 
A  word  used  chiefly  at  sea  in  hailing. 

Ai,  a'e,  n.  The  three-toed  sloth,  so  called 
from  its  cry. 

Aid,  ad,  v.t.  [Fr.  aider,  O.  Fr.  ajuder,  from 
L.  adjutare,  freq.  of  adjuvo,  adjutum,  to 
help— ad,  to,  and  juvo,  jutum,  to  help.]  To 
help;  to  assist;  to  come  to  the  support  or 
relief  of;  to  succour. — Aid,  ad,  n.  [Fr. 
aide.]  Help;  succour;  support;  assistance; 
the  person  or  thing  that  aids  or  yields  assist- 
ance; a  helper;  an  auxiliary;  an  assistant; 
a  subsidy  or  tax  formerly  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  the  crown;  a  tax  paid  by  a  feudal 
tenant  to  his  lord.— Aidance.i  ad'ans,  n. 
Aid:  help;  assistance. — Aidant,!  ad'ant, 
a.  Helping;  helpful;  supplying  aid.  [Shak.) 
— Aider;  ad'er,  n.  One  who  aids;  an  as- 
sistant.— Aid  f'11  If  ad'ful,  a.  Giving  aid; 
helpful.— Aidless,  ad'les,  a.  Without  aid 
or  succour, 

Aide-de-camp,  ad-de-koh,  n.  pi.  Aides- 
de-camp,  ad-de-koh.  [Fr.,  lit.  field  assis- 
tant.] Milit.  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  the  orders  of  a  gene- 
ral officer,  to  act  as  his  secretary,  &c. 

Algret,  Aigrette,  a'gret,  a-gret',  n. 
[Egret.]  A  plume  or  ornament  for  the 
head  composed  of  feathers  or  precious 
stones. 

Aiguille,  a'gwil,  n.  [Fr.,  a  needle.]  A 
name  given  to  the  needle -like  points  or 
tops  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  or  to 
sharp-pointed  masses  of  ice  on  glaciers,  &c. 

Ail,  al,  v.t.  [O.E.  eylen,  A.  Sax.  eglian,  to 
feel  pain;  to  ail;  eglan,  to  give  pain;  er/le, 
trouble,  grief;  comp.  Goth,  agio,  affliction, 
Sw.  agg,  a  prick.]    To  affect  with  pain  or 


uneaaini  u,  <  li  her  ol  body  "i  mind  ;  bo 
trouble;  to  be  the  matter  with  (with  what, 
nothing,  lomething.  tu  .  as  noon  I  v.i  To 
be  in  pain  or  trouble  Allim-m,  al'ment, 
n.  Disease;  indisposition;  morbid  affebtlou 
<,i  1  lie  body, 

Ailanlliiis,  a  lan'thus,  n.    [From  ailanto. 

lli,     Malacca    name  |     A    handsome   tree  "i 

India  and  china,  now  planted  In  Prance 
and  Germany  to  shade  public  walks,  &.c. 

Aileron,  all  r  on,  r,  [Fr.  aUt,  wing.]  Any 
one  of  certain  small  movable  plant    Bxeo 

to  t  b,i  mam  piancsof  an  aeroplane  and 

as  balancing  Haps,  or  to  give  Stability,  being 

actuated  by  suitable  leverage. 

Aim,  am,  v.i,  [O. Fr.  tamer,  turner    I,  ad, 

to,  and  cestimare,  to  estimate.  I  To  direct 
a  missile  towards  an  object;  t<>  direct  the 
mind  or  intention;  to  make  an  attempt;  to 

endeavour  (followed  by  at  before  the  ob 

—v.t.  To  direct  or  point  to  a  particular  ob 

jectwith  the  intention  of  hitting  it;  to  Levi  1 
at.— n.  The  pointing  or  directing  of  a  mis- 
sile; the  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object 
intended  to  be  effected;  the  mark;  a  pur- 
pose; intention;  design;  scheme.— Aimer. 
ani'er,  n.  One  that  aims.— Aimless,  am- 
ies, a.  Without  aim;  purposeless.-  Aim- 
lessly, am'les-li,  adv.     Purposely. 

Air,  ar,  n.  [Fr.  air,  L.  aer,  from  Gr.  air, 
air.]  The  fluid  which  we  breathe;  an  in- 
odorous, invisible,  tasteless,  colourless,  elas- 
tic fluid  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c, 
and  essential  to  life;  air  in  motion;  a  light 
breeze;  a  tune;  a  short  song  or  piece  of 
music  adapted  to  words;  a  melody;  the  so- 
prano part  in  a  harmonized  piece  of  music; 
the  peculiar  look,  appearance,  and  bearing 
of  a  person:  the  general  character  or  com- 
plexion of  anything;  appearance;  semblance; 
an  affected  manner;  manifestation  of  pride 
or  vanity  (chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  give  one's 
self  airs.— To  take  the  air,  to  go  out  of  doors; 
to  walk  or  ride  a  little  distance. — v.t.  To  ex- 
pose to  the  air;  to  ventilate;  to  display;  to 
bring  before  public  notice ;  to  make  com- 
fortable by  heating  (slippers,  sheets).  — 
Airy,  a'ri,  a.  Consisting  of  or  having  the 
character  of  air;  ethereal;  unsubstantial; 
relating  to  the  air;  high  in  air;  open  to  a 
free  current  of  air;  exposed  to  all  winds  (an 
airy  situation);  gay  and  sprightly;  full  of 
vivacity;  lively.— Airily,  a'ri-li,  adv.  In 
an  airy  manner;  in  a  light,  gay  manner. — 
Airiness,  a'ri-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  airy.— Airing,  a'ring,  n.  A  short 
walk  or  drive  out  of  doors.— Airwards.t 
ar'werdz,  adv.  Up  in  the  air;  towards  the 
heavens. 

Air-bath,  n.  The  exposure  of  the  person 
to  the  action  of  the  air;  an  arrangement  for 
drying  substances  by  exposing  them  to  air 
of  any  temperature  desired. — Air-bed,  n. 
An  air-tight  bed-shaped  bag  inflated  with 
air.— Air-bladder,  n.  A  vesicle  filled 
with  air;  a  bag  situated  under  the  backbone 
of  certain  fishes,  and  which,  being  full  of 
air,  is  supposed  to  assist  in  regulating  their 
buoyancy. — Air-bone,  n.  A  bone  with  a 
large  cavity  filled  with  air,  as  in  birds. — 
Air-brake,  n.  A  railway  brake  applied 
by  means  of  condensed  atmospheric  air. — 
Air-cell,  n.  A  cell  or  minute  cavity  con- 
taining air,  especially  in  a  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal; one  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  —  Air- 
condenser,  n.  An  apparatus  for  con- 
densing air,  usually  a  close  vessel  with  a 
syringe  attached  to  it.— Air-eonrse,  n. 
A  passage  in  a  coal-mine  intended  for  ven- 
tilation.—Aircraft,  n.  A  general  name 
for  structures  traversing  the  air,  gaining 
knowledge  of  an  enemy's  doings,  doing 
damage  by  bombs.— Ail'-cnshion,  n.  A 
cushion  made  by  inflating  a  bag  with  air. — 
Air-drain,  n.  A  cavity  round  the  exter- 
nal walls  of  a  building  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  lying  against  them.— Air-engine,  n. 
An  engine  in  which  air,  heated  or  com- 
pressed, is  employed  as  the  motive  power. 
— Air-exhauster,  n.  A  contrivance  by 
which  collected  air  may  escape  from  water- 
mains,  &c;  a  contrivance  for  removing  ex- 
hausted air  from  any  place.  Air-filter, 
n.  A  contrivance  for  filtering  or  purifying 
air.— Air-furnace,  n. — A  furnace  which 
has  no  blast,  but  only  a  natural  draught. — 


Air-uas.   n      An  Inflammable    Ulumlna 
ting  gai   made  by  1  barging  ordinary  at] 
l ili' -i  1. •  an  with  iIh-  vapours  of  petroleum, 

naphtha,  or  some  similar  lubl  lam  ,        All'- 

mm.  a  A  gun  in  vs hull  high! j  oondi  n  ■  ■  ! 
.mi  used  to  projeol  1  be  ball,  u  small  quae 
tity  of  air  being  allowed  to  1  ml  be 

n  'i  Mm  attach)  d  and  ad  on  the  ball  at 
'.nil  shot.    Air-Jacket,  n.    a  jacket  in 

Bated  with  all  I idei  1 u  buoyant  Id 

water.    Air-man,    n      An    aeronaut 
Alr-paaaage,  n.    Anat.  oneoi  the  tubas 

by  which  air  is  admitti  d  to  the  lun; 

a  large  Intercellular  spaoe  In  the  stems  und 

Ll  a\  i  I  Of  ai  1 1  ia  tic  [plants,  and  in  the  Stems  of 

endogens     Air-plant,".  A.  general  name 

for  plants  which  gTOW  upon  Others  SI 

rivi  ail  their  food  from  the  atmosphi  n 
epiphyte     Air-pump,  ».    A  pneumatic 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  1  he 

air  from  a  close  vessel  called  B  re©  lv"<  r. 
and    thereby   producing    what,    is   called    a 

vacuum.    The  air-pump  acts  by  means  of 

a  piston,  with  a  proper  valve,  working  in  a 

cylindrical  barrel  or  tube,  somewhat  aft<  1 
the  maimer  of  a  common  water-pump. 
Air-sac,  n.    One  of  the  sacs  or  bags  for 

air  in  the  hollow  bones  and  cavities  ot  tin- 
body  of  birds,  and  communicating  with  the 
lungs.— Ail'-sliaft,  fl,  A  passage  for  air 
into  a  mine.  —  Air-ship,  n.  A  dirigible 
balloon.— Air-slov<',  a.  A  store  employed 
to  heat  a  current  of  air,  the  heated  air  being 
then  admitted  to  an  apartment.  —  Air- 
tight, a.  So  tight  or  close  as  to  be  imper- 
meable to  air.— Alr-lrap,  n.  A  contri- 
vance for  excluding  the  effluvia  arising  from 
drains  and  sinks.— Air-way,  ».  A  pas- 
sage for  air;  a  passage  for  the  admission  of 
air  to  a  mine. 

Aisle,  II,  n.  [O.Fr.  aisle.  Fr.  aih,  a  wing, 
an  aisle;  L.  ala,  a  wing;  the  s  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  word.]  A  lateral  divi- 
sion of  a  cathedral  or  other  church,  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  part,  called  the  nave, 
by  pillars  or  piers.— Aisled,  lid,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  aisles. 

Alt,  at,  n.  [A  form  of  eyot,  an  islet.]  A 
small  island  in  a  river  or  lake. 

Aitchbone,  ach'bon,  n.  [For  vatch-bmie 
(by  loss  of  initial  n  as  in  apron),  from  Fi. 
nache,  L.L.  naticce,  L.  nates,  the  rump.]  The 
rump-bone  of  an  ox.  Called  also  Edgebone 
(by  false  etymology). 

Ajar,  a-jar',  adv.  [O.E.  achar,  onchar,  lit. 
on  the  turn— prefix  a,  on,  jar,  char,  A.  Sax. 
cerre,  a  turn,  seen  also  in  chare,  char- 
woman.]  On  the  turn;  neither  quite  open 
nor  shut;  partly  opened:  said  of  a  door. 

Ajutage,  a'jut-aj,  n.  [Fr.  ajoutage,  from 
ajouter,  to  join — L.  ad,  to,  juxta,  nigh.] 
A  sort  of  tube  fitted  to  the  aperture  of  a 
vessel  through  which  water  is  played. 

Akee,  a-ke',  n.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  (Blighia 
sapida)  belonging  to  W.  Africa,  now  com- 
mon in  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America. 

Akimbo,  a-kim'bo,  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on, 
andkimbo,  from  Icel.  keng-boginn,  lit.  crook- 
bowed,  kengr,  a  crook.]  With  the  elbow 
pointing  outwards  and  the  hand  resting  on 
the  hip :  said  of  the  arm. 

Akin,  a-kin',  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a,  of,  and 
kin.]  Related  by  blood;  allied  by  nature; 
partaking  of  the  same  properties. 

Alabandiue,  al-a-ban'din,  n.  [From  AJn- 
banda,  in  Asia  Minor.]  Manganese  glance 
or  blende,  a  sulphide  of  manganese. 

Alabaster,  al'a-bas-ter,  n.  [L.  alabaster, 
Gr.  alabastros,  from  Alabastron,  a  village 
in  Egypt  where  it  was  got.]  A  soft,  semi 
transparent,  marble-like  mineral  of  which 
there  are  two  well-known  varieties— the  gyp- 
seous and  the  calcareous.  Small  works  of 
art  are  often  made  of  it.— Alabastrine, 
al-a-bas'trin,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to. 

Alack,  a-lak',  interj.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  aftw;  but  comp.  lauk!  euphemism 
for  Lord.]  An  explanation  expressive  of 
sorrow. — Alackaday,  a-lak'a-da,  interj. 
[Comp.  Well-a-day!]  An  exclamation  ut- 
tered to  express  regret  or  sorrow. 

Alacrity,  a-lak'ri-ti,  n.  [L.  alacritas,  from 
alacer,  alacris,  cheerful.]  A  cheerful  readi- 
ness or  promptitude  to  do  some  act;  cheer- 
ful willingness;  briskness. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  3c.  loch;      g,  jo;     j,.?ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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Alaetaga,  u  lak'tn  ga,  ii,  a  rodent  allied 
to  the  jerboa,  Inhabiting  South  Russia  and 
Asia. 
Alalia,  a-la'li  a,  a.  [(Jr.  nhilos,  not  speak 
ing— a,  not,  /cnYu.  I  sneak.]  attd.  Ichm  of 
the  power  of  speaking  from  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  concerned. 

A-ln-modc,  Alamodc,  a  la-mod',  adv. 
[Fr.  d  la  moat,  after  the  fashion.]  Accord- 
ing to  tiio  lasiiion  or  prevailing  mode:  some* 

times  used  as  an  adjective. 

Alar.  Ji'ler,  a.  [L.  ai<(,  a  wing.  1  Pertaining 
to  fringe;  having  the  character  of  a  wing. 

Alarm,  a  lain/,  n.  [Fr.  alarme,  alarm, 
from  It.  aU'arme  =  h.  <kI  arma,  to  arms.] 

A  suminons  to  arms;  an  outcry  or  other 
notloe  of  approaching  danger;  a  tumult;  a 

disturbance;  a  sudden  fear  or  painful  sus- 
pense excited  by  an  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger; apprehension;  terror;  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  awakening  persons  from 
sleep  or  rousing  their  attention. — v.t.  To 
call  to  arms  for  defence;  to  give  notice  of 
danger;  to  rouse  to  vigilance;  to  disturb 
with  terror;  to  till  with  anxiety  by  the  pros- 
pect of  evil.— Alarmed,  a-larmd',  a.  In- 
dicating or  expressive  of  alarm  (look,  coun- 
tenance).—Alarming,  a-larm'ing,  a.  Cal- 
culated to  rouse  alarm;  causing  apprehen- 
sion.—Alarmingly,  a-larm'ing-li,  adv. 
In  an  alarming  manner.— Alarmist,  a- 
lann'ist,  n.  One  that  excites  alarm;  one 
who  is  prone  to  take  alarm,  and  to  circulate 
and  exaggerate  any  sort  of  bad  news. 
Alarum,  a-lar'um,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
alarm.]  An  alarm;  a  watchword  or  signal 
indicating  danger;  any  loud  noise  or  dis- 
turbance.   [Now  only  poetical.] 

Alary,  a'la-ri,  a.    Alar. 

Alas,  a-las',  exclam.  [O.Fr.  alas,  from  in- 
ter], a,  ah,  L.  lassus,  weary.]  An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  sorrow,  grief,  pity,  con- 
cern, or  apprehension  of  evil. 

Alate,  a'lat,  a.  [L.  alatus,  winged,  ala,  a 
wing.]  Winged;  having  membranous  ex- 
pansions like  wings. 

AID,  Albe,  alb,  n.  [L.  alba,  white  (vestis, 
garment,  understood).]  A  clerical  vestment 
worn  by  priests,  a  long  robe  of  white  linen 
bound  with  a  girdle. 

Alfoacore,  Albicore,  al'ba-kor,  al'be-kor, 
n.  [Sp.  albacora,  Fr.  albicore,  from  Ar.  al, 
v,he,  bakr,  a  young  cow  or  heifer.]  A  name 
given  to  several  fishes  of  the  tunny  kind, 
especially  to  the  Pacific  tunny. 

Albata,  al-ba'ta,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.]  An 
alloy  consisting  of  a  combination  of  nickel, 
zinc,  tin,  and  copper,  often  with  antimony 
and  silver;  German  silver. 

Albatros,  Albatross,  al'ba-tros,  n.  [Fr. 
albatros,  a  corruption  of  Sp.  and  Pg.  alca- 
traz,  a  pelican,  from  Ar.  al-qadus,  the  bucket 
of  a  water-wheel,  the  pelican  being  supposed 
to  carry  water  to  its  young  ones  in  the 
pouch  below  its  bill.]  An  aquatic  bird,  the 
largest  sea-bird  known,  some  measuring 
llh  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  met 
with  at  immense  distances  from  land. 

Albeit,  al-be'it,  conj.  [Al  in  old  sense  of 
though,  be,  and  it,  and  equivalent  to  be  it 
so.]  Be  it  so;  admit  all  that;  although; 
notwithstanding. 

Albert,  albert,  n.  [After  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, Albert.]  A  short  chain  attaching  the 
watch  to  a  waistcoat  button-hole. 

Albescent,  al-bes'ent,  a.  [L.  albesco,  to 
grow  white,  an  incept,  from  albus,  white.] 
Becoming  white  or  rather  whitish;  moder- 
ately white;  of  a  pale,  hoary  aspect. 

Albicore,  al'be-kor,  n.    Albacore. 

Albigenses,  al-bi-jens'ez,  n.  pi.  A  party  of 

j     religious  reformers  in  the  twelfth  century, 
I    who  were  ruthlessly  persecuted:  so  called 
:    from  AIM,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
where  they  resided. 

Albino,  al-bl'no,  n.  pi.  Albinos  or  Al- 
binoes,  al-bi'noz.  [Pg.,  from  L.  albus, 
white.]  A  person  of  abnormally  pale,  milky 
complexion,  with  light  hair  and  pink  eyes; 
an  animal  characterized  by  the  same  peculi- 
arity in  physical  constitution.— Albinism, 
Albinoism,   albin-izm,   al-bl'no-izm,  n. 


The  state  or  condition  of  an  albino;  leuco- 

patby. 
Alblte,   al'blt,   u.      IL.   albus,   white.]     A 

name  given  to  felspar  whose  alkali  is  soda 

instead   of  potash;    it  is  a  constituent  in 

Aberdeen  granite. 
AllMiginea,  al  bu-jin'e-a,  n.     [L.  albUQOy 

ulhugutis,   whiteness,    from    albus,   white. | 

The  white  fibrous  coating  of  the  eye;   the 

white. — Albiiglneous,  al-bu-jin'e-us,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  white  of  the 

eye  or  of  an  egg. 

Albugo,  al-bu'go,  n.  [L.,  from  albus,  white.] 
An  affection  of  the; eye,  consisting  in  a 
white;  opacity  of  the  cornea;  also  called 
leucomu. 

Album,  al'bum,  n.  [L.,  from  albns,  white] 
A  book,  originally  blank,  in  which  may  be 
inserted  autographs  of  celebrated  persons 
or  favourite  pieces  of  poetry  or  prose,  gene- 
rally contributed  by  friends;  a  book  for  pre- 
serving photographic  or  other  views,  por- 
traits, &c— Album  GruM'iim,  n.  [Lit. 
Greek  white.]  The  dung  of  dogs,  wolves, 
&c,  whitened  by  exposui-e  to  the  air,  used 
by  tanners  to  soften  leather. 

Albumen,  al-bu'men,  n.  [L.,  from  albus, 
white.]  A  substance  entering  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fluids  and  solids:  so  named  from  the 
Latin  for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which  it 
abounds  in  its  purest  natural  state. — Al- 
bumenize,  al-bu'men-lz,  v.t.  —  albumcu- 
ized,  albumenizing.  To  convert  into  albu- 
men: to  cover  or  impregnate  with  albumen. 
— Albumin,  al-bu'min,  n.  Same  as  Al- 
bumen, but  used  more  strictly  as  a  chemical 
term.  —  Albuminoid,  al-bii'min-oid,  a. 
Like  albumen. — n.  A  substance  resembling 
albumen;  proteidL—  Albuminose,  Al- 
buminous, al-bu'min-os,  al-bu'min-us,  a. 
Pertainiug  to  or  having  the  properties  of 
albumen:  applied  to  plants  whose  seeds 
have  a  store  of  albumen,  as  all  kinds  of 
grain,  palms,  &c  —  Albuminousness, 
al-bu'min-us-nes,  n. — Albuminuria,  al- 
bu'mi-nu"ri-a.  [Albumen  and  Gr.  ouron, 
urine.]  Pathol,  a  condition  in  which  the 
urine  contains  albumen,  evidencing  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  kidneys. 

Alburnum,  al-ber'nuin,  n.  [L.  alburnum, 
sapwood,  from  albus,  white.]  The  white 
and  softer  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous 
plants  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
heart- wood;  the  sapwood. — Alburnous, 
al-ber'nus,  a.    Relating  to  alburnum. 

Alcahest,  al'ka-hest,  n.   Same  as  Alkahest. 

Alcaic,  al-ka'ik,  a.  [L.  alcaicus.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Alcceus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene. — 
Alcaic  verse,  a  variety  of  verse  used  in 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  five 
feet,  a  spondee  or  iambus,  an  iambus,  a 
long  syllable,  and  two  dactyls. 

Alcalde,  Alcaide,  al-kal'da,  al-ka'i-da,  n. 
[Sp.  and  Pg.  from  Ar.]  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
&c,  a  commander  of  a  fortress;  the  chief 
civil  magistrate  of  a  town;  also,  a  jailer. 

Alchemy,  Alchymy,  al'ke-mi,  al'ki-mi, 
n.  [O.F.  alquimie,  L.L.  alchimia,  from  Ar. 
al-Kimia — al,  the,  and  Khemia,  the  name 
of  Egypt;  confusion  with  Gr.  kheo,  I  pour, 
khumeia,  gives  alchymy.  Chemistry.]  The 
art  which  had  for  its  main  objects  the  trans- 
muting of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  or 
silver,  the  discovery  of  an  elixir  of  life,  a 
universal  solvent,  &c  —  Alchemic,  Al- 
chemical, Alchemistic,  Alchemis- 
tical,  al-kem'ik,  al-kem'ik-al,  al-kem-ist'ik, 
al-kem-ist'ik-al,  a.  Relating  to,  produced 
by,  or  practising  alchemy.  Also  spelt  with 
y  for  «.  — Alchemically,  Alchymi- 
cally,  al-kem'ik-al-li,  al-kim'ik-al-li,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  alchemy.— Alchemist, 
Alchyillist,  al'kem-ist,  al'kim-ist,  n.  One 
who  practises  alchemy.— Alchemise.t  al'- 
kem-iz,  v.t.  To  change  by  alchemy;  to 
transmute,  as  metals.  —  Alchymy.  A 
mixed  metal  (Mil.). 

Alco,  al'ko,  n.  A  small  variety  of  dog 
found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  now 
domesticated. 

Alcohol,  al'ko-hol,  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  alcohol— 
Ar.  al,  the,  and  kohl,  a  fine  powder  of  anti- 
mony, hence  anything  very  fine  or  purified, 


as  rectified  spirits.]  A  liquid  forming  the 
intoxicating  principle  of  all  vinous  and 
BpiritUOUS  UquOrS,  and  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. Saving  boon  first  procured  from  wine, 
the  name  of  spirit  of  wine  is  given  to  the 
strongest  alcohol  used  in  commerce,  con- 
taining about  90  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol. — 
Alcoliolatc,  Alcohate,  ul'ko-hol&t,  al'- 
ko-hfd,  n.  A  salt  in  which  alcohol  appears 
to  replace  the  water  of  crystallization. — 
Alcoholic,  al-ko-hol'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
alcohol,  or  partaking  of  it  squab  ties.— n.  An 
alcoholic;  Liquid.— Alcohol  lam,  aVkO-hol- 

izm,  n.  The  condition  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards, whose  tissues  are  saturated  with  spirits, 

— Alcohol  iz,<\  al'ko  hol-lz,  v.t.  To  eon  vert 
into  alcohol;  to  rectify  (spirit)  till  it  is  wholly 
purified.  —  Alcoiioliiictcr,  Alcoholo- 
meter, al-ko-hol'me-ter,  arko-hol-om"et- 
er,  n.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  pure  alcohol  in  any  liquid. — 
Alcoholometrical,ark6-ho-lo-rnet"rik- 
al,  a.  Relating  to  the  alcoholometer. — Al- 
coliolomctry,  arko-hol-om"et-ri,  n.  The 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  liquid. 

Alcoran.    Ai.koran. 

Alcove,  al'kov,  n.  [Fr.  alcove,  Sp.  alcoba— 
Ar.  al,  the,  and  kubbeh,  an  alcove,  a  little 
chamber.])  A  wide  and  deep  recess  in  a 
room,  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  bed 
or  seats,  &c. ;  any  natural  recess. 

Alcyonlum,  al-si-6'ni-um,  n.  [L.]  The 
generic  name  of  various  polyps,  some  of 
which  grow  grouped  together  so  as  to  form 
fleshy  bodies,  familiarly  known  as  'dead- 
man's  fingers '  and  '  cow's  paps '.  They  are 
akin  to  the  animals  that  produce  coral. 

Aldehyde,  al'de-hld,  ».  [Al,  first  syllable 
of  alcohol,  and  dehyd,  the  first  two  of  dehy- 
droqenatus,  deprived  of  hydrogen.]  A  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  pure  alcohol;  one  of  a  class  of 
organic  compounds,  derived  from  alcohol 
by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  converted  into  acids  by  the  addition  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen.— Aldehydic,  al-de- 
hid'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  containing 
aldehyde. 

Alder,  al'der,  n.  [O.E.  aller  (the  d  being  a 
more  modern  insertion),  A.  Sax.  aler,  air; 
Icel.  olr,  G.  eller;  allied  to  L.  alnus,  an 
alder.]  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Alnus.  A.  glutiuosa  is  the  common 
alder,  usually  growing  in  moist  land. — 
Alder-buckthorn,  n.  Rhamnus  Fran- 
C/ula,  a  British  plant,  a  shrub  3  to  10  feet 
high. 

Alderman,  ai'der-man,  n.  pi.  Alder- 
men, al'der-men.  [A. Sax.  aldorman,  ealdor- 
man — ealdor,  an  elder,  from  eald,  old,  and 
man.]  Anciently,  an  Anglo-Saxon  noble- 
man, often  a  governor  of  a  shire;  now  a 
magistrate  or  officer  of  a  town  corporate, 
next  in  rank  below  the  mayor.— Alder- 
manic,  al-der-man'ik,  a.  Relating  to  or 
becoming  an  alderman. — Aidcrmaniy, 
al'der-man-li,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like 
an  alderman.  —  Aldennancy,  Alder- 
man ry.  Aldermanship,  al'der-man- 
si,  al'der-man-ri,  al'der-man-ship,  n.  The 
office,  quality,  or  condition  of  an  alderman. 

Aid  in  e,  al'dln,  a.  Proceeding  from  the 
printing-press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  of  Venice, 

.and  his  family,  from  1490  to  1597.— Aldine 
ty»e—  Italic  type  invented  by  the  printer 
for  his  1501  edition  of  Virgil. 

Ale,  al,  n.  [A.  Sax.  ealu,  Dan.  Sw.  and 
Icel.  61,  ale.]  A  liquor  made  from  an  in- 
fusion of  malt  by  fermentation;  beer,  or  a 
kind  of  beer;  a  merry  meeting  in  English 
country  places,  so  called  from  the  liquor 
drunk.— Ale-berry,  ».  A  beverage  made 
by  boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops 
of  bread.— Ale-COimer,  n.  [Con,  to  know 
or  see.]  An  officer  appointed  to  assay  ale 
and  beer,  or  to  inspect  the  measures  used 
in  public-houses.— Ale-COSt,  n.  Costmary, 
a  plant  put  into  ale  to  give  it  an  aromatic 
flavour.— Ale-gill  (-jil),  n.  A  kind  of  medi- 
cated liquor  from  the  infusion  of  ground-ivy 
in  malt  liquor.— Ale-hoof,  n.  [D.  eiloof, 
ivy.]  Ground-ivy.  The  word  assumed  this 
form  because  its  leaves  were  used  in  making 
ale  before  the  use  of  hops.—  Alc-hoUSC, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     mc,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  Dull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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1/       A    louse   "here  nli«  ll  i  ft  :ul.  '1 .    .1  DOM 

shop.    Ale->»lfe.  'i     A  woman  «ii" 
an  ale  ii.'ir-c      Lie-yard,  n    a  \<  rj  elon 
nted  form  of  drinklug-glasa  and  moaion 
lor  ale  formerly  mod. 

Aleatory.  al'5-a-to-rt,  a.  [L.  alea,  ■  die, 
ohonoe  I  Pertaining  to  ohanoe  or  oontln 
renoy;  depending  on  a  contingency. 

Alee,  u  le',  adv.  Sunt,  on  the  Lee  side;  on 
the  Bide  opposite  to  iii.it  on  which  the  wind 
strikes:  opposite  of  a  weather. 

Alegar,  U'6-ger,  n.  [Ale,  and  eager,  ft 
aigre,  sour  |  Hour  ale;  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

Alembic,  a  lcni'bik,  re.  [L.L.  alembicum; 
Bp.  alambiqut  Ar.  al,  the,  ambik,  an  alem 
bio,  from  (Jr.  amoto,  b>  eup.l  A  ohemleal 
vessel  formerly  used  in  distillation,  usually 
made  of  glass  or  oopper. 

Alepldote,  a  lep1-dd\a,  [Qr.a,prlT.,  and 
Upie,  Itpidos,  a  Boole  I    Not  having  scales.— 

»i     Any  fish  Whose  skin  is  not  OOVOred  with 

■bales. 

Alert,  a  lert',  a.  [Fr.  alerte,  alert,  and  (as 
noun)  alarm  or  notice  of  danger,  formerly 
allerte,  and  a  Verte,  from  It.  cuPerta,  to  the 
watoh-tower,  the  look-out  trta,  fern.  p.p. 
of  L.  erigere,  erect.]  Active  in  vigilance; 
watchful;  vigilaut;  brisk;  nimble.— On  or 
Itpon  the  alert,  upon  the  watch;  on  the 
look-out;  guarding  against  surprise  or  dan 
ger.— Alertness,  a-iert'ues,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  alert. 

Alethlology.t  a-lethI-ol"o-jl,  n.   [Gr.  aie- 

tfu  in,  truth,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doc- 
triue  of  truth  and  error  in  logic. 
Aleiiroiie,  a  -lii'ron,  n.    [Gr.  aleuron,  fine 
flour.]  Albuminoid  granules  found  in  seeds. 

Alewife,  al'wlf,  n.  A  fish  of  the  shad 
genus,  caught  In  the  Severn;  also  a  similar 
N.  American  fish  much  used  as  food. 

Alexanders,  al-egz-an'derz,  n.  A  plant 
of  the  carrot  family  formerly  eaten. 

Alexandrian,  al-egz-au'dri-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  more 
especially  ancient  Alexandria. — Alexan- 
drine, al-egz-an'drln,  re.  A  kind  of  verse 
consisting  of  twelve  syllables  in  English 
poetry,  or  in  French  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
in  alternate  couplets:  so  called  from  a  poem 
written  in  French  on  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Alexlpkarmlc,  Alexipliarmlcal,  a- 

lek'si-farm"ik,  a-lek'si-farm"ik-al,  a.  [Gr. 
alexo,  to  ward  off,  pharmakon,  a  drug, 
remedy,  poison.]  Acting  as  a  means  of 
warding  off  disease  or  the  effects  of  poison ; 
acting  as  a  remedy.— Alexipbarmic,  n. 
A  remedy;  an  antidote.  —  Alexiteric, 
Alextterical,  a-lek'si-ter"ik,  a-lek'si-ter"- 
ik-al,  a.  Resisting  poison;  obviating  the 
effects  of  venom.—  ft.  A  medicine  of  this 
kind. 

Alfa,  A I  fa- grass,  al'fa,  al'fa-gras,  a.  A 
North  African  name  for  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  esparto  and  its  fibre. 

Alfalfa,  alf-al'fa,  n.  [Sp.]  A  common 
name  in  the  United  States  for  the  fodder 
plant  lucerne. 

Alfenld,  al'fe-nid,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.] 
An  alloy  of  nickel  plated  with  silver,  used 
for  spoons,  tea-services,  &c. 

Alga,  al'ga,  re.  pi.  Alga3,  al'je,  [L.]  A  sea- 
weed; one  of  an  order  of  cryptogamic 
plants  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  sea 
and  fresh  water,  comprising  sea-weeds. — 
Algal,  al'gal,  n.  One  of  the  Algae. — 
— Algine,  al'jin,  re.  [From  L.  alga,  sea- 
weed.] A  substance  obtained  from  sea- weeds 
aud  used  for  such  substances  as  horn  is  used 
for.— Algist,  al'jist,  re.  One  who  scientifi- 
cally studies  Algae.— Algal,  Algous,  al'- 
gal, al'gus,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Algae; 
having  the  nature  of  the  Algae. — Algology, 
al-gol'o-ji,  ?i.   The  study  or  science  of  Algae. 

Algebra,  al'je-bra,  n.  [Sp.  algebra,  from 
Ar.  al-jabr,  the  putting  together  of  broken 
things,  reduction  of  fractious  to  whole 
numbers,  from  Ar.  jabara,  to  bind  together, 
to  consolidate.]  That  branch  of  mathema- 
tical analysis  in  which  signs  are  employed 
to  denote  arithmetical  operations,  and 
letters  are  used  to  represent  uumbers  and 


quantities;  a  Kind  of  universal  oritl -tic 

algebraic,  tlgebralral,  ol  )e  bralk, 
al  Je  brfl  Ik  al,  a      Pertaining  to  si 
containing  sn  operation  oi  A  I- 

gebralcally,  al-Je-bra'lk-al-lT,  «Ji 

algebraist)  ol  le  bra 
1st,  u.  ( >nc  vetoed  In  tic  . .  i<  m 
Algerian,   Aigrrinr.  al-Ji'rl-an,   al-Ji 
a      Pertaining  to  \ '  erlaoi  Its  Inhabi 
tanta    a.  a  peroon  b<  Longing  bo  Algi 

<  ia. 

Algid,  ol'jld,  ".  [L.  algidua.  oold,  algeo,  to 
be  cold  |  Oold.  Algid  eholt  i  a,  Ai  Ial  lo 
cholera     Algidity,  Algldiicss,  ol-Jidl 

ti,   al  jid  lies,    it.     The  .state  of  being  . 

chilliness;  coldness  Uglflc,  aJ  lu'lk,  a. 
I  L.  algifteua.]  Produolng  oold    Algor,  al' 

K'>r,   ft.     [L.J    An  unusual  coldness  in   the 

human  system.  -Algose,  al'gds,  a.  [L.  ul- 
0OS1M.]    Cold  in  a  liigh  degree. 

Algology.    Alga. 

Algorithm,  Algorism,  algorithm,  ai'- 
gS-rizm.  n.  [O.F.  augorisme,  L.  algorienuu, 
Ar.  al-khowarazmi,  the  man  of  Khiva,  name 
of  a  mathematician;  confused  with  Or. 
arithmoe,  number.]  Arabic  decimal  nota- 
tion; the  art  of  computing  or  reckoning  in 
reference  to  some  particular  subject,  or  in 
some  particular  way  (the  algorithm  of  the 
differential  calculus). 

Algous.    Alga. 

Alhambralc,  Alhambresque,  al-am- 
bra'ik,  al-ani'bresk,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Alhambra  (lit.  red  house),  a  Moorish 
palace  near  Granada  in  Spain;  built  or  de- 
corated after  the  fanciful  manner  of  the 
Alhambra,  in  which  arabesques  are  a 
notable  feature. 

Alias,  ali-as,  adv.  [L.]  Otherwise:  used 
especially  of  persons  who  assume  various 
names  (John  Smith  alias  Thomas  Jones). 
— n.  pi.  Aliases,  a'li-as-ez.  An  assumed 
name;  another  name. 

Alibi,  al'i-bl,  re.  [L.,  elsewhere.]  Law,  a 
plea  which  avers  that  the  accused  was  in 
another  place  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  guilty. 

Alien,  al'yen,  a.  [L.  alienus,  alien,  from 
alius,  another.  The  same  root  appears  in 
E.  else.]  Not  belonging  to  the  same  coun- 
try, land,  or  government;  foreign;  differ- 
ent in  nature;  estranged;  adverse:  with  to 
or  from. — re.  A  foreigner;  one  born  in  or 
belonging  to  another  country ;  one  who  is 
not  a  denizen,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen.— Alienability,  al'yen-a-bil"- 
i-ti,  ft.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alien- 
able.—Alienable,  al'yen-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to 
another.  —  Alienage,  al'yeu-aj,  re.  The 
state  of  being  an  alien. — Alienate,  al'yen- 
at,  v.t.— alienated,  alienating.  [L.  alieno, 
alienatum,  to  alienate.]  To  transfer  or  con- 
vey, as  title,  property,  or  other  right,  to 
another;  to  withdraw,  as  the  affections;  to 
make  indifferent  or  averse,  where  love  or 
friendship  before  subsisted;  to  estrange;  to 
wean:  with  from.  —  Alienation,  al-yen- 
a'shon,  re.  [L.  alienatio.]  The  act  of  alien- 
ating or  the  state  of  being  alienated. — 
Alienator,  al-yen-a'ter,  re.  One  who  alien- 
ates.— Alienee,  al-yen-e',  n.  One  to  whom 
the  title  of  property  is  transferred. — Alien- 
ism, al'yeu-izm,  re.  The  state  of  being  an 
alien;  the  scientific  study  and  treatment 
of  mental  alienation  or  insanity.— Alien- 
ist, al'yen-ist,  re.  One  who  studies  or  prac- 
tises alienism. — Alienor,  al'yen-or,  re. 
One  who  transfers  property. 

Aliferous,  Allgerons,  a-lif'er-us,  a-lij'- 
er-us,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and  /i?7-o,  gero,  to 
bear.]  Having  wings.  —  Aliform,  a'li- 
form,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  wing  or  wings. 

Aligbt,  a-lit',  v.i.  [A.Sax.  dlihtan,  gelihtan, 
to  alight  or  light.  See  Light  in  this  sense.] 
To  get  down  or  descend,  as  from  horseback 
or  from  a  carriage ;  to  settle  or  lodge,  as  a 
bird  on  a  tree;  to  light  down. 

Alight,  a-llt',  a.  or  adv.  Lighted;  kindled; 
made  to  burn  by  having  a  light  applied. 

Align,  adln',  v.t.  [Fr.  aligner,  to  align— a, 
to,  and  ligne,  L.  linea,  a  line.]    To  lay  out 


or  regulate  !>y  a  lim     to  form  in  imc,  hh 

t  llgnment,  a  lln'ment,  n 
act  ol  i  line ;  th< 

I    adjustment  ,     I  In     (.'i  OWld  plan 

railway  <•>  othei  rood,  In  dl  Unction  from 

■  le;  a  ron  "i  i  uuikh. 

Alike.  ■  iii-'.  a    1 1 ■> ■  Bj  a  tod  I 

gellc, 

inilar;    without   dltft  r< 
(alwa  ,  1 1  lite   a  111.', 

in. mm  i ,  foi  in,  01  dei 

in  i tommon  (all  ba?i  i  rred  "iiL< \. 
Aliment,  al'i  uc  nt,  „.  I.  alimentum, 
nourisliiin  nt  alo,  to  nourish.]  Tbatwhloh 
nourishes;  food;  nutriment  Allnicn- 
Ial,  al  i  mciit'al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aliment;  supplying  food;  baring  the  quality 
oi  nourishing.  AliiiH-nlally, al-1-ment- 
al-li,  adv.  in  an  allmi  ntal  manner.— All" 
mentarlnese,  al-l  ment's  rl  oes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  alimentary.  Allinrni- 
ar.v,  al-i-ment'a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  allmi  at 
or  food;  having  the  quality  oi  nourishing. 
Alimentation,  ol'l-ment-g/'shon,  n. 
The  act  or  power  of  affording  nutriment; 
the  state  of  being  nourished.—  A I  linen  I- 
iveness,  al  i-nient'iv-nes,  n.  l'hren.  the 
organ  that  is  said  to  communicate  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing.—  Alimony,  al'1-mo-nt,  n.  [L.  ali- 
mouia.)  An  allowance  out  of  her  husband's 
estate  made  for  the  support  of  a  woman 
legally  separated  from  him. 

Alliieatioil,  a-lin'e-a"shon,  re.   [L.  a,  by  or 

from,  and  linea,  a  line.]  The  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  a  more  remote  ob- 
ject, by  following  a  line  drawn  through 
one  or  more  intermediate  and  more  easily 
recognizable  objects. 

A  lilted,  al'i-ped,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  Wing-footed;  having  the 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  which 
serves  as  a  wing,  as  the  bats— re.  An  animal 
whose  toes  are  so  connected. 

Aliquant,  al'i-kwant,  a.  [L.  aliquantum, 
somewhat.]  AiHth.  applied  to  a  number 
which  does  not  measure  another  without  a 
remainder.  —  Aliquot,  al'i-kwot,  a.  [L. 
aliquot,  some,  several.]  Arith.  applied  to 
a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  which  will 
measure  it  without  a  remainder. 

Alive,  a-llv',  a.  [Prefix  a  for  on,  and  life; 
in  old  English  it  was  written  ore  lire,  on 
lyve,  where  live,  lyve  is  a  dat.  form  of  life.] 
Having  life;  living;  not  dead;  in  a  state 
of  action;  in  force  or  operation  (keep  an 
agitation  alive);  full  of  alacrity;  sprightly 
(alive  with  excitement) ;  easily  impressed; 
sensitive  to ;  susceptible  (alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature):  used  always  after  its  noun. 

Alizarine,  al'i-za-rin,  re.  [Fr.  alizarine, 
from  alizari,  an  Eastern  name  of  madder, 
from  the  (Ar.)  root  of  azure,  with  the  article 
prefixed.]  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  madder,  but  made  for  commercial 
purposes  from  coal-tar  products,  and  now 
largely  used  instead  of  madder. 

Alkabest,  al'ka-hest,  n.  [Etym.  unknown] 
The  pretended  universal  solvent  or  men- 
struum of  the  alchemists.— Alkaliestlc, 
al-ka-hest'ik,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  alkahest. 

Alkali,  al'ka-li,  re.  pi.  Alkalies  or  Al- 
kalis, al'ka-liz.  [Sp.  Fr.  alcali,  Ar.  al-qali, 
the  plant  from  which  soda  was  first  ob- 
tained.] A  term  applied  to  an  important 
class  of  bases  which  combine  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  turn  vegetable  yellows  to  red  and 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  unite  with  oil 
or  fat  to  form  soap.  The  proper  alkalies  are 
hydroxide  of  potassium  (potash),  hydroxide 
of  sodium  (soda),  hydroxide  of  lithium 
(lithia),  and  hydroxide  of  ammonium  (an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia).— Alkales- 
cent, al-ka-les'ent,  a.  Tending  to  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alkali:  slightly  alkaline. — 
Alkalescence,  Alkalescency,  al-ka 
les'ens,  al-ka-les'en-si,  u.  A  tendency  to 
become  alkaline.— Alkalifiable,  al'ka-li- 
f  l-a-bl  or  al-kal'i-f I-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
alkalified.— Alkali fy,  al'ka-li -fl  or  al-kal'- 
i-fi,  v.t. — alkalified,  aUcalifying;  Alkalize, 
al'ka-liz,  v.t.— alkalized,  alkalizing.  To  form 
or  to  convert  into  an  alkali;  to  make  alka- 
line.—v.i.  To  become  an  alkali.— Allia- 
ligenous,  al-ka-lij'en-us,  a.   Producing  or 
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generating  alkali.  Alkallmctfr,  al  ka 
Qm'et  er,  n.  An  insi rument  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  alkalies.    Alknllmetrlc, 

i  ik.-iI <  iir;ii  al'ka-li-met"rik,  al'ka 

li  met  iik -al,  <r.   Relating  to  alkalimetry, 
Alkalimetry, al  -ka-lim'et-ri,  a.  The  find 
ing  of  the  amount  of  real  alkali  in  an  alka- 
line mixture  or  liquid.  -Alkaline.  ai'ka- 

lln,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 
Alkaline  earth*,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta, 
strontia.  — Alkalinity,  al-ka-lin'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  alkaline;  the  quality 
which  constitutes  an  alkali.—  Alkallza- 
lloil,  al'ka  li/.-a"shon,  it,  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  rendering  alkaline.— Alkaloid,  al'- 
kadoid,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of 
nitrogenized  compounds  found  in  living 
plants,  and  containing  their  active  princi- 
ples, such  as  morphine,  quinine,  aconitine, 
caffeine,  &c.—a.  Relating  to  or  containing 
alkali. 

Alkniict,  al'ka-net,  ?;.  [Sp.  alcaneta,  dim. 
of  alcana,  alcanna,  from  Ar.  al-hinna, 
henna.l  A  plant,  Alkanna  (Anchusa  tinc- 
toria)  whose  root  yields  a  red  dye. 

Alkoran,  al-ko-ran'  or  al'ko-ran,  n.  [Ar. 
— al,  the,  qurdn,  book.]  The  book  which 
contains  the  religious  and  moral  code  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  by  which  indeed 
all  their  transactions,  civil,  legal,  military, 
&c,  are  regulated;  the  Koran. 

All.  al,  a.  [A.Sax.  eal  (sing.),  ealle  (pi.); 
leel.  allr,  Goth,  alls,  G.  all,  all.  Common 
to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues;  also  in  Celtic.] 
Every  one  of;  the  whole  number  or  quantity 
of.  It  goes  before  an  article  or  adj.  belong- 
ing to  the  same  noun:  all  the  men,  all  good 
men,  all  my  labour,  &c.  With  nouns  of 
time  it  is  equivalent  to  during  the  whole 
(all  day,  all  night).— adv.  Wholly;  com- 
pletely ;  entirely ;  altogether ;  quite  {all 
alone,  all  unarmed).  —A  11  but,  nearly; 
almost;  not  quite.  —  A 11  one,  the  same 
thing  in  effect;  quite  the  same.—  n.  The 
whole  number;  the  entire  thing;  the  ag- 
gregate; the  total.  —  At  all,  in  the  least 
degree ;  to  the  least  extent ;  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.— In  all,  everything  reckoned 
or  taken  into  account;  all  included.— A 11, 
in  composition,  has  often  the  force  of  an 
adverb;  as  in  almighty,  all-powerful,  all- 
perfect,  all-important ;  sometimes  of  a  noun 
in  the  objective  case;  as,  all-seeing.— All- 
along,  adv.  Throughout;  from  the  begin- 
ning onwards— All- fools'  Day,  n.  The 
first  day  of  April—  All-fours,  n.  A  game 
at  cards,  so  called  from  the  four  chances 
of  which  it  consists,  for  each  of  which  a 
point  is  scored.— On  all-fours,  on  four  legs, 
or  on  two  legs  and  two  arms  or  hands; 
hence,  fig.  even  or  evenly;  as  a  parallel 
case.  —All-hall,  exclam.  andn.  All-health: 
a  phrase  of  salutation.— All-hallows,  n. 
All-saints'  Day.— All-hallo  wmas.  All- 
li  allow  title  n.  The  time  near  All-saints, 
or  first  of  November.— All-heal,  n.  A 
plant,  cat's  or  common  wild  valerian ;  so 
called  from  its  medicinal  virtues.  —  All- 
Highest,  n.  The  self -assumed  designation 
of  the  German  Emperor,  as  War  Lord 
(Archaic).— All-in-all.  Used  as  a  noun, 
everything  to  a  person ;  everything  in  all 
respects ;  used  as  an  adverb,  altogether ;  as 
a  whole.— All-saints'  Day.  A  church 
festival  held  on  first  November;  Hallowmas. 
—All-souls'  Day.  A  church  festival  held 
on  2d  November,  when  prayers  are  offered 
up  for  the  dead.— All-spice,  n.  A  spice 
of  a  mildly  pungent  taste,  the  fruit  of  a  West 
Indian  tree,  so  called  from  being  regarded 
as  combining  many  different  flavours;  pi- 
mento. 

Allah,  alia,  n.    The  Arabic  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

AUantois,  Allantoltl,  al-lan'tois,  al- 
lan'toid,  n.  [Gr.  alias,  allantos,  a  sausage, 
and  eidos,  form.]  A  sac  developed  from  the 
posterior  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in 
vertebrate  embryos.— Allantoic,  Allan- 
told,  Allantoidal,  al-lan-to'ik,  al-lan'- 
toid,  al-lan-toid'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
contained  in  the  allantois. 
Allay,  al-la',  v.t.  [A.Sax.  dlecgan,  to  lay 
down,  suppress,  tranquillize,  from  prefix  a, 
and  lecgan,  to  lay.  Lay.]  To  make'quiet; 
to  pacify  or  appease  (a  tumult);  to  abate, 


mitigate,  or  subdue;  to  relieve  or  alleviate 
(grief,  thirst),  v.i.  To  subside;  to  grow 
calm.  Allayer,  al-la'er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  allays.  A  Hay  IMClit,  al-la'- 
ment,  R.     The  act  of  allaying;  the  state  of 

being. 

Allege,  al  lej',  v.t.— alleged,  alleging.  [OF. 
esligier,  L.  I,,  e.rlitigure,  to  clear  at  law  (con- 
fused with  1,1-  auegare).]  To  assert,  with 
idea  of  false  statement;  to  pronounce  with 
positiveness;  to  declare;  to  affirm;  to  assert; 
to  produce  as  an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse; 
cite;  quote;  bring  forward.— Allegation, 
al-le-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  alleging;  af- 
firmation ;  declaration ;  that  which  is  af- 
firmed or  asserted.— A  llegeable,  al-lej'- 
a-bl,a.  Capable  of  being  alleged  or  affirmed. 

Allegiance,  al-le'jans,  n.  [Prefix  a,  to, 
and  O.Fr.  ligenee,  allegiance,  loyalty,  from 
lige,  loyal.  Liege.]  The  tie  or  obligation 
of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign  or  government; 
the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a  king,  government, 
or  state. 

Allegory,  al'le-go-ri,  n.  [Gr.  alUgoria— 
alios,  other,  and  agoreuo,  to  speak,  from 
agora,  a  forum,  an  oration.]  A  figurative 
discourse,  in  which  the  principal  subject  is 
described  by  another  subject  resembling  it 
in  its  properties  and  circumstances;  a  nar- 
rative in  which  abstract  ideas  are  personi- 
fied; a  continued  metaphor. — Allegoric, 
Allegorical,  al-le-gor'ik,  al-le-gor'ik-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  allegory;  in  the  manner  of 
allegory.— Allegorically,  al-le-gor'ik-al- 
li,  adv.  In  an  allegorical  manner;  by  way 
of  allegory.— Allegoricalness,  al-le-gor'- 
ik-al-nes,  ».— Allcgorlst,  Allegorlzer, 
al'le-go-rist,  al'lc-go-riz-er,  n.  One  who  al- 
legorizes; a  writer  of  allegory.— Allego- 
rize, al'le-go-riz,  v.t.— allegorized,  allego- 
rizing. To  turn  into  allegory;  to  narrate 
in  allegory;  to  explain  in  an  allegorical 
sense.— v.i.  To  use  allegory.— Allegoriza- 
tion,  al'le-gor-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
turning  into  allegory. 

Allegro,  al-la'gro,  a.  and  n.  [It.,  merry, 
cheerful.]  Music,  a  word  denoting  a  brisk 
movement;  a  sprightly  part  or  strain. — 
Allegretto,  al-le-gret'to.  Time  quicker 
than  andante,  but  not  so  quick  as  allegro. 

Alleluia,  Alleluiali,  al-le-lu'ya,  n.  [Heb. 
halelu-ydh,  praise  to  J&h—halal,  to  praise, 
and  Yah,  Jehovah.]  Praise  Jehovah;  a 
word  used  to  denote  pious  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, chiefly  in  hymns  and  anthems.  Writ- 
ten also  Halleluiah,  Hallelujah. 

Alleviate,  al-le'vi-at,  v.t. — alleviated,  al- 
leviating. [L.L.  alleviare,  alleviatus,  L.  al- 
levare,  allevatus—ad,  to,  and  levo,  to  ease, 
from  levis,  light.  Levity.]  To  make  light, 
in  a  figurative  sense;  to  lessen,  mitigate,  or 
make  easier  to  be  endured  (sorrow,  pain, 
distress).  —  Alleviation,  al-le'vi-a"shon, 
n.  The  act  of  alleviating;  that  which  lessens, 
mitigates,  or  makes  more  tolerable. — Al- 
levlative,  al-le'vi-at-iv,  a.  Tending  to 
alleviate;  mitigative.— n.  That  which  alle- 
viates or  mitigates.— Alleviator,  al-le'vi- 
at-er,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  alleviates. 

Alley,  al'li,  n.  [Fr.  allee,  from  aller,  to  go, 
from  O.Fr.  aner,  from  L.  adnare,  lit.  to 
swim  to— ad,  to,  and  na.re,  to  swim.]  A 
passage;  especially,  a  narrow  passage  or 
way  in  a  town. 

Alliaceous,  al-li-a'shus,  a.  [L.  allium, 
garlic]  Pertaining  to  garlic  and  allied 
plants;  having  the  properties  of  garlic. 

Alliance.    Ally. 

Alligation,  al-li-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  alligatio, 
a  binding  together— ad,  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  tying  together;  the  state  of  being 
tied;  a  rule  of  arithmetic  for  finding  the 
price  of  a  compound  of  ingredients  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

Alligator,  al'li-ga-ter,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Sp.  el  lagarto,  lit.  the  lizard— el,  the,  and 
lagarto,  a  lizard,  from  L.  lacertus,  whence 
E.  lizard.]  A  large  reptile  of  the  crocodile 
family  found  in  tropical  America.  The 
alligators  differ  from  the  true  crocodiles  in 
having  a  shorter  and  flatter  head,  in  having 
cavities  or  pits  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which 
the  long  canine  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  fit, 
and  in  having  the  feet  much  less  webbed. 


Alllsion.l   al  li'/hon,   71.      [L.    allisio,   alli- 

eionis,  from  allido,  to  dash  against    ad,  and 

hid,,.  In  sum,  t0  hurt  by  striking.  |    A  strik- 
ing against. 

Alliteration,  al  lit-er-a'shon,  n.  [L.  al 
lot  ad,  to,  and  m<  ra,  a  letter.)  The  repeti- 
tion Of  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning  Of 
two  or  more  words  immediately  succeeding 
each  other,  or  at  short  intervals  (as  in  'apt 
alliteration's  artful  aid').-  Alliterative, 
Al  literal,  al  lit'er-at  Iv, al  lit'er-al, a.  I'er- 
taining  to  or  consisting  in  alliteration;  char- 
acterized by  alliteration.— Alliterative" 
liens,  al-lit'er-at-iv-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being 
alliterative.—  Allitcrator,  al-lit'er-at-er, 
n.    One  who  uses  alliteration. 

Allocate,  al'16-kat,  v.t.— allocated,  allocat- 
ing. [L.  ad,  to,  and  loco,  location,  to  place, 
from  locus,  a  place.]  To  assign  or  allot  to 
a  person  or  persons;  to  set  apart  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose;  to  apportion  or  distribute 
(shares  in  a  public  company  or  the  like).— 
Allocation,  al  lo-ka'shon,  «.  The  act  of 
allocating,  allotting,  or  assigning;  allot- 
ment; assignment;  apportionment. 
Alloclirous.  al-lok'rus,  a.  [Gr.  allochroos, 
allochrous— alios,  other,  and  chroa,  colour.] 
Of  various  colours:  generally  applied  to 
minerals.— Allochrolte,  aldo-kro'lt,  n.  A 
massive,  fine-grained  variety  of  iron  garnet, 
showing  changes  of  colour  before  the  blow- 
pipe. 

A I  lot* ii  t  ion,  al-lo-ku'shon,  n.  [L.  allocutio 
—ad,  to,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  speaking 
to;  an  address,  especially  a  formal  address. 
Allodium,  al-lo'di-um,  n.  [L.L.  allodium, 
of  Ger.  or  Scand.  origin ;  allod,  all,  od, 
estate.  Ur»AL.  Comp.  Icel.  odal,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  odel,  a  patrimonial  estate.]  Freehold 
estate;  real  estate  held  in  absolute  inde- 
pendence, without  being  subject  to  any  rent, 
service,  or  acknowledgment  to  a  superior. — 
Allodial,  al-lo'di-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  al- 
lodium or  freehold;  held  independent  of  a 
lord  paramount:  opposed  to  feudal.—  Al- 
lodially,  al-16'di-al-li,  adv.  In  an  allodial 
manner. 

Allomorphism,  al-lo-mor'fizm,  n.  [Gr. 
alios,  other,  and  morphe,  form.]  That  pro- 
perty of  certain  substances  of  assuming  a 
different  form,  the  substance  remaining 
otherwise  unchanged.  —  Al loiliorphlc, 
al-lo-mor'fik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  qualities  of  allomorphism. 
Allopathy,  al-lop'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  alios,  other, 
and  pathos,  morbid  condition.]  That  me- 
thod of  treating  disease  by  which  it  is  en- 
deavoured to  produce  a  condition  of  the 
system  either  different  from,  opposite  to, 
or  incompatible  with  the  condition  essential 
to  the  disease:  it  is  opposed  to  homoeopathy, 
and  is  the  common  method  of  treatment.— 
Allopathic,  al-lo-path'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  allopathy.  —  Allopathlcally,  al-lo- 
path'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  manner  conformable 
to  allopathy.— Allopathist,  al-lop'a-thist, 
n.  One  who  practises  allopathy. 
Allophane,  al'lo-fan,  n.  [Gr.  alios,  other, 
and  phaino,  to  appear.]  A  mineral  of  a 
pale  blue,  or  sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown 
colour. 

Allophylian,  al-lo-fil'i-an,  n.  [Gr.  allo- 
phylos— alios,  other,  and  phyle,  a  tribe.] 
One  of  another  tribe  or  race;  specifically, 
one  of  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Allot,  al-lot',  v.t.— allotted,  allotting.  [O.Fr. 
allotir,  alloter,  to  divide,  part—  al  for  ad, 
to,  and  lotir,  to  cast  lots  for,  from  lot,  a 
share,  which  itself  is  a  Teutonic  word = A. 
Sax.  Mot.  Lot.]  To  distribute  or  parcel 
out  in  parts  or  portions;  to  assign;  to  set 
apart;  to  destine—  Allotable,  al-lot'a-bl, 
a.  Capableof  being  allotted.— Allotment, 
al-lot'ment,  n.  The  act  of  allotting;  that 
which  is  allotted;  a  share,  part,  or  portion 
granted  or  distributed;  a  place  or  piece  of 
ground  appropriated.—  Allotment-system.the 
system  of  allotting  small  portions  of  land 
to  farm  labourers  or  others,  to  be  cultivated, 
after  regular  work,  by  themselves  and  fami- 
lies.—Allottee,  al-lot'te,  n.  One  to  whom 
anything  is  allotted. 

Allotropy,   Alltvtroplsiu,   al  lot'ro  pi, 
al-lot'ro-pizm,  u.    [Gr.  alios,  another,  and 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move:      tube,  tub,  bull;      «*H,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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..  oondition  I  The  capability  exhibited 
iy  tome  substances  of  existing  In  more  than 
me  form,  and  with  different  oharaoteris 
lot  (tbua  carbon  forma  both  the  diamond 
nul  eharooal)  Alloirople.  al  10  trop  Ik, 
i.    Of  or  pertaining  to. 

llOW.  el  lou',  V.t.  [Fr.  allmier,  to  grant, 
lettle,  L  L.  allocan  a,!,  to,  and  locare,  to 
•lace.  (Al  looa  1 1  I  O.Fr.  allouer,  to  ap 
trove  or  praise,  from  L.  ad,  and  lavdart, 
o  praise,  from  law*,  laudia,  praise,  has  also 
nffuenced  the  meaning.l  To  grant,  give. 
>r  make  over;  to  assign  (to  allow  him  £300 
»  rear);  to  admit;  to  own  or  acknowledge 
[allow  a  claim);  to  abate  or  deduct;  to  set 
quit  (allow  so  much  for  loss);  to  grant  per- 
niaalon  to;  to  permit,  -v.i.  To  oonoede;  to 
make  abatement  or  concession.— Allow- 
able, al  lou'a  bl.o.  Proper  to  be  or  capable 
n*  being  allowed  or  permitted;  not  forbid- 
den; permissible  Allow  ableness,  al- 
lon'a-bl-nea,  ».— Allowably,  al-lou'a-bli, 
ado.  In  an  allowable  manner;  with  pro- 
priety. Allowance,  al-lou'ans,  ».  Per- 
mission;  licence;  sanction;  a  quantity  al- 
lowed  or  giant i'd;  relaxation  of  severity  in 
Mnsure;  a  deduction  or  abatement— Al- 
lowance,  al-lou'ans,  v.t.  To  put  upon 
allowance.— Allowedly,tal-lou'ed-ll,od«. 
admittedly.— Allower,  al-lou'er,  n.  One 
who  allows,  permits,  grants,  or  authorizes. 

Llloy.  aldoi',  n.  [Originally  allay,  O.F. 
aln/,  L.  alligare,  bind,  with  confusion  of 
ft.aloi,  legal  standard  of  coin,  a,  according, 
and  loi,  law. J  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer;  a  mixture  of  different  metals;  any 
metallic  compound;  Jig.  evil  mixed  with 
good.— Alloy,  al  loi',  v.t.  To  reduce  the 
purity  of  (a  metal)  by  mixing  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  less  valuable  metal;  to  reduce,  abate, 
or  impair  by  mixture.— Alloy  age,  al-loi'- 
ftj,  u.    The  act  of  alloying  metals. 

LUsplce,  al'spls,  n.    All. 

LI  I  ii tic.  al  lud',  v.i.— alluded,  alluding.    [L. 

alludo,  to  play  upon,  to  allude  — ad,  and 
hido,  to  play]  To  refer  to  something  not 
directly  mentioned;  to  hint  at  by  remote 
suggestions  (followed  by  to).  Syn.  under 
Advert.— Allusion,  al-lu'zhon,  n.  The 
act  of  alluding;  a  reference  to  something 
not  explicitly  mentioned;  an  indirect  or  in- 
cidental suggestion;  a  hint.— Allusive, 
Allusory,  al-lil'slv,  al-lu'so-ri,  a.  Having 
allusion  or  reference  to  something  not  fully 
expressed;  containing  allusions. — Allu- 
sively, al-lii'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  allusive 
manner;  by  way  of  allusion.— Allusive- 
ness  al-lu'siv-nes,  n. 

lllure,  al-lur',  v.t.— allured,  alluring.  [Pre- 
fix al  for  ad,  to,  and  lure,  Fr.  leurrer,  to 
decoy.  Lure.]  To  tempt  by  the  offer  of 
some  good,  real  or  apparent;  to  draw  or 
try  to  draw  by  some  proposed  pleasure  or 
advantage;  to  entice,  decoy,  tempt,  attract. 
— Allurement,  al-lur'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
alluring,  or  that  which  allures.—  Allurer, 
al  lur'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  al- 
lures.—Alluring,  al-lur'ing,  a.  Inviting; 
having  the  quality  of  attracting  or  tempt- 
ing.—Alluringly,  al-lur'ing-li,  adv.  In 
an  alluring  manner;  enticingly. 

41lu viiini,  al-lfi'vi-um,  n.  [L.  alluvius,  al- 
luvial—ad, to,  and  luo'=  Gr.  louo,  L.  lavo, 
to  wash;  akin  deluge,  lotion,  dilute,  &c.] 
Soil  deposited  by  means  of  the  action  of 
water,  often  washed  down  from  mountains 
or  high  grounds.— Alluvial,  al-lu'vi-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
alluvium;  deposited  by  the  action  of  waves 
or  currents  of  water. 

Ally,  al-ll',  v.t.— allied,  allying.  [Fr.  oilier, 
to  join,  to  unite,  s'allier,  to  confederate  or 
become  allied — al  for  ad,  to,  and  lier,  to 
tie  or  unite;  L.  ligare,  to  bind,  whence 
league,  ligament.']  To  unite  by  marriage, 
treaty,  league,  or  confederacy;  to  connect 
by  formal  agreement;  to  bind  together  or 
connect  (as  by  friendship  or  pursuits). — 
v.i.  To  be  closely  united. — n.  A  prince  or 
state  united  by  treaty  or  league:  a  confede- 
rate.—Alliance,  al-11'ans,  n.  [O.Fr.  alli- 
ance.] The  state  of  being  allied  or  connected; 
the  relation  or  union  between  families,  con- 
tracted by  marriage;  a  union  between  na- 
tions, contracted   by   compact,  treaty,  or 
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league;  any  uin.ni  or  connection  df  interests; 
a  compactor  treat] .  the  persons  <>i  partli  i 
allied, 

Aliiuicesi.  al'ms  jest,  n.  |Ar.  <i/,  the.  <:r. 
megi  l  I    The  gn  at  geographical 

compilation  of   Ptolemy;   great  i»'oka  on 

astrology  and  kindred 

Aliuaura.  a)  ma'gre,  a.  [8p.,  from  Ar.  al 
maghrat,  red  clay  or  earth  |    A  One  deep 

red  OOhre;   Indian  red. 

Alma-Hater,  al'ma-ml/tei  [L.,  benign 
mother,  fostering  mother.]  An  epithet  ap 
plied  by  students  t<>  the  university  where 

tliey  have  been  trained. 
Almanac.    Almanack.    aTma-nak,    ;>. 
[Vr.  almanach,  So.  almanaque,  Ar.  <il  ma- 

ii<ik)>,    probably    from    a    root   meaning    to 

reckon;  Heb.  tnanah.]    A  table,  hook,  or 

publication  Of  some  kind,  generally  annual, 

comprising  a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and 

months,  with  the  times  Of  the  rising  of  the 

sun  and  moon,  changes  of  the  moon,  eclipses, 

stated  festivals  of  churches,  &e.,  for  a  cer- 
tain year  or  years. 

Almundlnc,  Almondlne,  al'man-dm, 
al'mun-din,  v.  [Fr.  al  man  dine,  L.L.  ala- 
mandina,  alavandina,  alabandina.  a  gem 
brought  from  Alabanda,  a  city  in  Asia 
Minor.]  A  name  given  to  the  violet  or 
violet-red  varieties  of  the  spinel  ruby,  and 
also  to  precious  or  noble  garnet. 

time,  Almeb,  al'mc,  n.  The  name  given 
in  some  parts  of  the  Fast,  and  especially 
in  Egypt,  to  singing  and  dancing  girls. 

Almigbty,  al-ml'ti,  a.  [All  and  mighty.] 
Possessing  ail  power;  omnipotent;  being 
of  unlimited  might.  —  The  Almighty,  the 
omnipotent  God.—  Alllllgbtlly.t  al-mi'ti- 
li,  adv.  In  an  almighty  manner;  with  al- 
mighty power—  Almlgbtiuess,  al-mi'ti- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  almighty; 
omnipotence. 

Almond,  a'mund,  n.  [O.Fr.  almandre,  Fr. 
amande.  It.  amandola,  corrupted  from  L. 
amygdala,  Gr.  amygdale,  an  almond.]  The 
seed  or  kernel  of  a  tree  allied  to  the  peach; 
the  tree  itself.  There  are  two  varieties, 
sweet  and  bitter.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
the  seeds  of  some  other  species  of  plants; 
also  to  a  tonsil  or  gland  of  the  throat. — 
Almonri-cake,  ».  The  cake  left  after 
expressing  the  oil  from  almonds.  —  Al- 
mond-oil, ».  A  bland,  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  almonds.— Almond-paste,  n.  A 
cosmetic  to  soften  the  skin  and  prevent 
chaps. —Almond -willow,  n.  Salix 
amygdalina,  a  British  species  of  willow. 

Almondlne.    Almandine. 

Almoner,  al'mon-er,  n.  [O.Fr.  almosnier, 
L.L.  eleemosynarius,  from  Gr.  ele&nosyne 
—  E.  alms.]  A  dispenser  of  alms  or  char- 
ity; more  especially  an  officer  who  directs 
or  carries  out  the  distribution  of  charitable 
doles  in  connection  with  religious  com- 
munities, hospitals,  or  alms-houses,  or  on  be- 
half of  some  superior.— Almonry,  al'mon- 
ri,  n.  The  place  where  an  almoner  resides, 
or  where  alms  are  distributed. 

Almost,  al'most,  adv.  [All  and  most.] 
Nearly ;  well  nigh ;  for  the  greatest  part. 

Alms,  amz,  n.  [O.E. ,  almesse,  almes,  A. 
Sax.  almes,  almesse,  borrowed  from  L.  eleemo- 
syna,  alms,  from  Gr.  eleemosyne,  pity.]  Any- 
thing given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor; 
a  charitable  dole;  charity.  [This  word  (like 
riches)  is  strictly  a  singular,  but  its  form  has 
caused  it  to  be  often  regarded  as  gram- 
matically plural.]  — Alms-deed,  n.  An 
act  of  charity ;  a  charitable  gift.— Alms- 
folk,  n.  Persons  supported  by  alms. — 
Alms-gate,  n.  The  gate  of  religious  or 
great  houses,  at  which  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor.— Alms-giver,  n.  One  who 
gives  alms.— Alms-giving,  n.  The  act 
of  giving  alms.  —  Alms  -  bouse,  n.  A 
house  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
who  are  supported  by  the  public  or  by  a 
revenue  derived  from  public  endowment; 
a  poor-house.— Alms-man,  n.  pi.  Alms- 
men. A  person  supported  by  charity  or  by 
public  provision. 

Almug,  Algum,  al'mug,  al'gum,  n.  A 
tree  or  wood  of  unknown  species  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 


ALPHA 

A I  mice  al'naj,  n     |  Vr  aulnOQt,  from  <  >  Fr. 

alnt,    L    ulna,  an  ell  I     A    measuring  by 

the  -  ii     Alnager,  al  ol  Jer.  n     Formerly 

an  official  «  ii" ■  •■  dul  i  and 

i.    woolli  n  clot  ii,  and  hx  upon 

heal. 

Aloe,  iii'ii.  n.    I'-r.  alot  |    The   i imon 

name-  of  the  plants  ol  I  he  g<  qui  Al 
i  me  order  ■    I  be  lily,    Tht  ■  in 
i  \\,u in  climal ■     and<  abun 

dantin  Africa  several  species  yield  aloe$, 
the  veil-known  bitter  purgative  medicine, 
— Aloes-wood,  a-    Bame as Agalloehum. 

Aloetlc.  Aloetleal,  al  o-et'lk,  al 
ik-al,  «.    P<  rtalnlng  to  oi  obtained  from 
the  aloe  or  aloes;  partaking  ol  the  qualities 

of  aloes. 

A  loll,  aloft' ,  adv,  [b'l  d  lopt  (pron  loft). 
Loir  I  On  high;  In  the  air;  high  abovi 

ground;  naut.  00  the  higher  yards  or  rig- 
ging. 

Alone,  a  ldn',  a.  or  adv.  [AtttvaAont  the 
oil  and  one  hemg  formerly  printed  as  sepa- 
rate words;  (i.  allein,  Dan.  alXtnt,  i>  alleen, 
alone,  are  formed  In  the  same  way.  |  Apart 
from  another  or  others;  single;  solitary  (to 
remain  alone,  to  walk  alone);  only;  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  persons  or  things;  solely 
(he  alone  remained,  two  men  alone  re- 
turned). Ranly  used  before  a  noun,  as  one 
aJtme  verse.— To  let  alone,  to  lea,v v.  untouched 
ornot  meddled  with.— Aloneucss,)  a-lGn'- 
nes,  n.     The  state  of  being. 

Along,  a-long',  adv.  [A.Sax,  andlang,  an- 
long— prefix  and,  an  (in  answer),  and  lung, 
long.]  By  the  length;  lengthwise;  in  a  hue 
with  the  length  (stretched  along);  in  a  line 
or  with  a  progressive  motion;  onward  (to 
walk  along);  in  company;  together  (fol- 
lowed by  with).— prep.  By  the  length  of,  as 
distinguished  from  across;  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  over  or  near—  Alongshore ,  a- 
long'shor,  adv.  By  the  shore  or  coast; 
lengthwise  and  near  the  shore.  —Along- 
shore man,  a  labourer  employed  about  slip- 
ping.—Alongside,  a-long'sld,  adv.  Along 
or  by  the  side;  beside  each  other  (to  lie 
alongside  or  alongside  of).— prep.  Beside;  by 
the  side  of. 

Along,  adong',  prep.  [A.Sax.  gelang,  ow- 
ing to,  from  gelingan,  to  happen.]  Owing 
to;  on  account  of:  followed  by  of,  and  now 
used  mainly  by  the  vulgar  or  uneducated. 

Aloof,  a-16f,  adv.  (O.E.  a-lofe—  prefix  a, 
on,  and  loof  or  luff,  windward.]  At  a  dis- 
tance, but  within  view;  apart;  separated. 
—prep.\  Away  or  apart  from.  [Mil.] 

Alopecy,  al'o-pe-si,  n.  [L.  alopecia,  Gr. 
alopekia,  from  alopex,  a  fox,  because  foxes 
are  said  to  be  subject  to  this  disease.]  A 
disease  called  the  fox-evil  or  scurf,  accom- 
panied by  a  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Aloud,  a-loud',  adv.  With  a  loud  voice  or 
great  noise;  loudly. 

Alow,  a-lo',  adv.  In  a  low  place,  or  a  lower 
part:  opposed  to  aloft. 

Alp,  alp,  n.  [From  the  Alps,  well-known 
mountains  in  Central  Europe.]  A  high 
mountain.— Alpenborn,  al'pen-horn,  n. 
[G.  Alpen,  the  Alps,  and  horn,  a  horn] 
A  very  long,  powerful,  nearly  straight 
horn,  but  curving  slightly  and  widening 
towards  its  extremity,  used  on  the  Alps 
to  convey  signals.  Called  also  Alphorn.— 
Alpenstock,  al'pen-stok,  n.  [G.  Alpen, 
the  Alps,  and  stock,  a  stick.]  A  strong  tall 
stick  shod  with  iron,  pointed  at  the  end, 
used  in  climbing  the  Alps  and  other  high 
mountains.— Alpine,  al'pln,  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with  the  Alps,  or 
any  lofty  mountain;  mountainous.— n.  An 
Alpine  plant.— Alpinery,  al-piu'er-i,  n. 
A  place  in  a  garden  or  elsewhere  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants. 

Alpaca,  al-pak'a,  n.  [Peruv.  alpaco.]  A 
ruminant  mammal,  of  the  camel  tribe,  a 
native  of  the  Andes,  valued  for  its  long, 
soft,  and  silky  wool,  which  is  woven  into 
fabrics  of  great  beauty;  a  fabric  manufac- 
tured from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca. 

Alpba,  al'fa,  n.  The  first  letter  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  A,  sometimes 
used  to  denote  what  is  first  or  a  beginning. 
—Alpha  and  Omega.     The  first  and  last 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,Sc.loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  t7ien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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letters  of  tho  Greek  alphabet;  the  end  of  all 
things,  (be  consummation  of  all.  Alpha- 
bet, al'fa  bet,  n.  [dr.  ui)ih<i  and  beta,  A 
and  B.]  The  Ictteniof  a  language  arranged 
in  the  eustomary  ordor;  any  series  <>i  alt 
mental*?  signs  or  symbols  used  for  a  Blmilar 
purpose;  nance,  first  elements;  simplest 
rudiments. —  Alphnbetailan,  al'fa  Del 
fi/'ri-an,  n.     A  learner  of   the  alphabet.— 

Alphabet  if,  Alphabetical,  el-fa-beV- 

ik,  al-fa-bet'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  alpha- 
bet; furnished  with  an  alphabet;  expressed 
hy  an  alphabet;  In  the  order  of  an  alphabet. 
— Alphabetically,  al-fa  het'ik-aldi,  adv. 
In  an  alphabetical  manner;  In  the  cus- 
tomary order  of  the  letters.— Alphabet- 
ize, al'fa-bet-Iz,  v.t.  To  arrange  alphabeti- 
cally. 

Alqiiifou,  AUliilforo,  al'ki-fd,  al'ki-for, 
a.  [Fr.  alquifinm,  Sp.  alquifol:  of  Arabic 
origin.]  A  sort  of  lead  ore  found  in  Corn- 
wall, used  hy  potters  to  give  a  green  var- 
nish to  their  wares,  and  called  potter's 
ore. 

Already,  a>red'i,  adv.  [All  and  ready.] 
Before  the  present  time;  before  some  speci- 
fied time. 

A I  tat  la.  Formerly  asanctuary  for  criminals 
and  law-breakers,  Whitefriars  in  London. 
From  Alsace,  a  French  province  which  lies 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine. 
Alsatian,  al-sa'shi-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Alsace  in  France.  —  n.  A  native  of 
Alsatia. 

Also,  al'so,  adv.  and  conj.    [All  and  so;  A. 
Sax.  eall-swd,  ealswd,  alswa,  from  eall,  eal, 
all,  quite,  and  swa,  so.    -4s  is  this  word 
contracted.]    In  like  manner;  likewise,;  in 
addition;  too;  further. 
Altaic,    Altaian,   al-ta'ik,  al-ta'yan,    a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Altai,  a  vast  range  of 
mountains  in  Eastern  Asia.—  Altaic  or  Al- 
taian family  of  languages,  a  family  of  lan- 
guages which  includes  Hungarian,  Finnish, 
Turkish,    &c.     Also   called    Scythian   and 
Turanian. 
Altar,  ftl'ter,  n.     [L.  altare,  from  a  root 
seen  in  L.  altus,  high.]    An  elevated  place 
on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  or  incense 
burned  to  a  deity ;  a  table  in  a  church  for 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.— Altar- 
age, al'ter-aj,  n.    Offerings  made  upon  an 
altar  or  to  a  church;  the  profits  arising  to 
priests   from  oblations,   gifts,   or  dues  on 
account  of   the   altar;   the   small   tithes. 
Called  also  A  Itar-dues—  Altar-bread,  n. 
Bread  prepared  for  the  eucharist. — Altar- 
Card,  n.    A  printed  or  written  transcript 
of  certain  portions  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice for  the  use  of  the  priest  officiating  at 
the  altar.— Altar-cloth,  n.    The  cloth 
that  covers  the  altar,  and  hangs  down  in 
front,— Altar-piece,   n.     A  painting  or 
piece  of  sculpture  placed  behind  or  above 
an  altar  in  a  church.— Altar-table,  n. 
The  flat  portion  of  an  altar;  a  communion 
table.— Altar-tomb,  n.    A  tomb  having 
a  general  resemblance  to  an  altar. 
Altazimuth,  alt-az'i-muth,  n.    [From  al- 
titude and  azimuth.]    An  astronomical  in- 
strument for  determining  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  of  heavenly  bodies,  consisting  of 
a  vertical  circle  and  attached  telescope,  the 
two  having  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
I    motion. 
Alter,  al'ter,  v.t.    [L.L.  alter  o,  to  change, 
from  L.  alter,  another  of  two— root  al,  an- 
other (seen  in  alius,  Gr.  alios,  another,  E. 
else),  and  compar.  suffix  -ter  =  E.  -ther  in 
other,  &c]    To  make  other  or  different;  to 
make  some  change  in;  to  vary  in  some  de- 
gree, without  an  entire  change. — v.i.  To  be- 
come, in  some  respects,  different;  to  vary; 
to  change.— Altera bllity,  al'ter-a-bil"i-ti, 
n.    The  quality  of  being  susceptible  of  altera- 
tion.—Alterable,  ad'ter-a-bl,  a.    Capable 
of  being  altered,  varied,  or  made  different. 
— Alterablenes.s,  al'ter-a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of   being  alterable.— Alterably, 
al-ter-a-bli,  adv.    In  an  alterable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  altered  or  varied. — Altera- 
tion, al-ter-a'shon,  n.    The  act  of  altering; 
the  state  of  being  altered;  also,  the  change 
made.— Alterative,  al'ter-at-iv,  a.   Caus- 
ing alteration;  having  the  power  to  alter; 


imil.  having  the  power  to  restore  (!,,•  healthy 

fanotlons  of  the  body  without  sensible 
evacuations.— n.   A  medicine  having  this 
character. 
Altercate,  al'ter-kat,  v.i.    [L.  dUeroor.  al 

tnattit*,  to  wrangle,  from  alter,  another, 
Alter.]  To  contend  in  words;  to  wrangle. 
—  Altercation,  al-ter-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  altercating;  warm  contention  in 
words;  heated  argument;  a  wrangle. 
Altern.t  al'tern,  a.  [L.  alternvs,  from  al- 
ter, another.  Altkk.j  Acting  by  turns;  al- 
ternate, [Mil.]— Alternacy.t  al-ter'na-si, 
D.  The  state  of  being  alternate.— Alter- 
nant, al-ter'nant,  a.  Alternating.— Al- 
ternate, al-ter'nat,  a.  [L.  altcrnatus,  pp. 
of  alterno,  to  do  by  turns.]  Being  by  turns; 
following  one  another  in  time  or  place  by 
turns;  first  one,  then  another  successively; 
reciprocal;  having  one  intervening  between 
each  pair;  occupying  every  second  place; 
consisting  of  parts  or  members  proceeding 
in  this  way  (an  alternate  series).— Alternate 
generation,  that  species  of  generation  among 
animals  by  which  the  young  do  not  resemble 
their  parent,  but  their  grand-parent  or  some 
remote  ancestor;  heterogenesis.— Alter- 
nate, al'ter-nat  or  al-ter'nat,  v.t.— alter- 
nated, alternating.  To  perform  by  turns  or 
in  succession;  to  cause  to  succeed  or  follow 
by  turns.— v.i.  To  follow  one  another  in 
time  or  place  by  turns.— Alternately,  al- 
ter'nat-li,  adv.  In  an  alternate  manner.— 
Alternateness,  al-ter'nat-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  alternate.— Alter- 
nation, al-ter-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  alter- 
nating, or  state  of  being  alternate;  the  act 
of  following  and  being  followed  in  turn.— 
Alternative,  al-ter'na-tiv,  a.  Offering  a 
choice  or  possibility  of  one  of  two  things. 
— n.  A  choice  between  two  things,  so  that 
if  one  is  taken  the  other  must  be  left;  a  pos- 
sibility of  one  of  two  things,  so  that  if  one 
is  false  the  other  must  be  true.— Alter- 
natively, al-ter'na-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  al- 
ternative manner.  —  Alternativeness, 
al-ter'na-tiv-nes,  n. 

Although,  al-THo',  conj.  [All,  if,  even, 
and  though;  c'omp.  albeit.]  Grant  all  this; 
be  it  so;  suppose  that;  admit  all  that.  Al- 
though differs  very  little  from  though,  but 
is  perhaps  rather  stronger. 
Altimeter,  al-tim'et-er,  n.  [L.  altus,  high, 
and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  taking  altitudes  by  geometrical  prin- 
ciples, asa  quadrant.— Altimetry,  al-tim'- 
et-ri,  n.  The  art  of  ascertaining  altitudes. 
Alt!  scope,  al'ti-skop,  n.  [L.  altus,  high, 
and  Gr.  skopeo,  to  look  at.]  An  instrument 
of  a  telescopic  character  with  lenses  and 
mirrors,  enabling  a  person  to  overlook  ob- 
jects intervening  between  himself  and 
another  object. 

Altitude,  al'ti-tud,  n.  [L.  altitudo,  from 
alius,  high  (whence exalt,  haughty).]  Height; 
amount  of  space  to  a  point  above  from  one 
below;  measure  of  elevation;  pi.  haughty 
airs  (colloq.). 

Alto  al'to  or  al'to,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  altus, 
high,  being  above  the  tenor.]  Mus.  con- 
tralto; the  deepest  voice  among  women 
and  boys,  and  the  highest  among  men,  a 
special  voice  above  the  tenor;  a  singer  in 
this  voice.— a.  Pertaining  to  this  voice.— 
Alto-clef,  n.  Mus.  the  C  clef.—  Alto- 
rilievo,  al'to-re-lya"vo,  n.  High  relief; 
sculpture  in  which  the  figures  stand  out 
prominently  from  the  background. 
Altogether,  al-tu-geTH'er,  adv.  [All, 
quite,  and  together.]  Wholly;  entirely; 
completely;  quite. 

Altruism,  al'tro-izm,  n.  [It.  altrui,  others, 
from  L.  alter,  another.]  Devotion  to  others 
or  to  humanity:  the  opposite  of  selfishness. 
—Altruist,  al'tro-ist,  n.  One  who  practises 
altruism.— Altruistic,  al-tro-ist'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  altruism;  regardful  of  others. 
Alum,  al'um,  n.  [L.  alnmen.]  A  general 
name  for  a  class  of  double  sulphates  con- 
taining aluminium  and  such  metals  as 
potassium,  ammonium,  iron,  &c.  Common 
or  potash  alum  is  used  medicinally  as  an 
astringent  and  a  styptic;  in  dyeing,  as  a 
mordant;  in  tanning,  for  restoring  the  co- 
hesion of  skins.— v.t.  To  steep  in  or  impreg- 


nate  with  a  solution  of  alum  Alumina 
A  I  it  111  i  in-,  al  u'inin-a,  al'ii-min,  n,  The 
oxide  of  aluminium,  the  most  abundant  of 

tins  earths,  widely  diffused  in  the  shape  of 
clay,  loam,  &c— AlliniliiHcroiis,  al  u'- 
min-if'er  us,  a.  Containing  alum  or  alu- 
mina    Aliiinliilioi'tii,  al-u-rnin'i-iorm, 

a.  Having  the  form  of  alum,  alumina,  or 
aluminium. --Aliimliiile,  al-u'min-lt,  n. 
Hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina. — Alumin- 
ium, Aluminum,  al  u  min'i-um,  al  u' 
min-um,  n.  Chemical  sym.  Al;  atomic 
weight  =275;  sp.  gr.  2  6  nearly.  The  me- 
tallic base  of  alumina;  a  white  metal  with 
a  bluish  tinge,  and  a  lustre  somewhat  re- 
sembling, but  far  inferior  to,  that  of  silver. 
—Aluminium  bronze,  an  alloy  of  aluminium 
and  copper,  possessed  of  great  tenacity,  for 
industrial  purposes.  —  Aluminium  gold,  an 
alloy  of  10  parts  of  aluminium  to  90  of  copper. 
— Aluminous,  al-u'min-us,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  alum  or  alum ina. — A 1  n in- 
rock,  Alum-Stone,  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
grayishor  yellowish-white  colour,  containing 
alumina  and  potash.— Alum-root,  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  astringent  root  of  several 
plants— Alum-schist,  Alum-slate,  n. 
A  thin-bedded  fissile  rock  chiefly  composed 
of  silica  and  alumina. 

Alumnus,  a-lum'nus,  n.  pi.  Alumni, 
a-lum'ni.  [L.,  a  disciple,  from  alo,  to  nour- 
ish.] A  pupil;  a  graduate  or  undergraduate 
of  a  university,  regarded  as  his  alma-mater. 
Alveary,  al've-a-ri,  n.  [L.  alvearium,  a 
bee-hive.]  A  bee-hive,  or  something  re- 
sembling a  bee-hive;  the  hollow  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  —  Alveated,  al've-at-ed,  a. 
Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  bee-hive.— Alve- 
olar, Alveolary,  al've-o-ler,  al've-o-la-ri, 
a.  Containing  sockets,  hollow  cells,  or  pits; 
pertaining  to  sockets,  specifically  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth.— Alveolate,  al've-o-lat,  a. 
Deeply  pitted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey- 
comb.—Alveolus,  al-ve'o-lus,  n.  pi.  Al- 
veoli, al-ve'o-11.  [L.,  a  little  hollow,  dim. 
of  alveus.]  A  cell,  as  in  a  honey-comb  or  in 
a  fossil;  the  socket  of  a  tooth.— Alveus, 
al've-us,  n.  [L.,  a  hollow  vessel,  a  channel.] 
Anat.  a  tube  or  canal  through  which  some 
fluid  flows. 

Alvlne,  al'vin,  a.  [From  L.  alvus,  the 
belly.]  Belonging  to  the  belly  or  intestines; 
relating  to  the  intestinal  excrements. 
Always,  al'waz,  adv.  [All  and  way,  -ivays 
being  an  adverbial  genitive.]  Perpetually; 
uninterruptedly;  continually  (always  the 
same) ;  as  often  as  occasion  recurs  (he  is 
always  late). 

Am,  am.  [For  hypothetical  arm,  asm; 
comp.  Goth,  im  for  ism,  Icel.  em  for  erm, 
esm,  Lith.  esmi,  L.  sum,  Skr.  asmi,  made 
up  of  root  as,  to  breathe,  exist,  be,  and 
mi,  cognate  with  E.  me.  In  the  conjuga- 
tion of  this  verb  three  different  roots  are 
employed;  seen  in  am,  was,  be.  Be,  Was.] 
The  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  the 
indicative  mood,  present  tense. 
Amadavat,  am-a-da-vat',  n.  [East  Indian 
name.]  A  small  granivorous  bird  of  India, 
having  a  red  conical  beak  and  red  and 
black  plumage,  often  brought  to  Europe  as 
a  cage  bird. 

Amadou,  am'a-do,  n.  [Fr.  amadou,  a  word 
of  Scandinavian  origin/)  A  soft  leathery 
substance  used  for  tinder,  prepared  from 
a  fungus  growing  on  trees;  German  tinder. 
Amain,  a-man',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  in,  on,  and 
main,  force.]  With  force,  strength,  or  vio- 
lence; suddenly;  at  once. 
Amalgam,  a-mal'gam,  n.  [Fr.  amalgame, 
Gr.  malagma,  a  soft  mass.]  A  compouud 
of  mercury  or  quicksilver  with  another 
metal ;  any  metallic  alloy  of  which  mercury 
forms  an  essential  constituent  part;  a  mix- 
ture or  compound  of  different  things.— 
Amalgamate,  a-mal'gam-at,  v.t.— amal- 
gamated, amalgamating.  To  compound  or 
mix  (a  metal)  with  quicksilver;  commonly, 
to  blend,  unite,  or  combine  generally  into 
one  mass  or  whole.— v.i  To  combine  to 
form  an  amalgam;  to  unite  or  coalesce 
generally;  to  become  mixed  or  blended 
together.  —  Amalgamation,  a-mal'ga- 
ma"shon,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  amal- 
gamating; the  state  of  being  amalgamated; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abrme-the  Fr.  u. 
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anion  <>r  Junotlon  Into  one  body  or  whole; 
t ho  prooess  of  separating  gold  and  lilvei 
from  their  ores  by  oomblnlng  them  with 
mercury,  which  dissolves  and  separate!  the 
other  metal,  and  i*  afterwards  driven  of! 
by  beal  tniulganiator,  a-mal'gi  ml 
tcr,  n.  One  who  or  thai  whioh  amalgamates. 

Amandine,  a-man'dln,  »     [Fr.  amende. 
an  almond.]    A  kind  of  paste  tor  chapped 
hands  prepared  from  almonds. 
\  111.1  mlol:i    a-man'dd-la,  n.    [it,  an  al 
moud. )    A  green  marble  with  white  spots. 

Amanuensis,  a  man 'u -en "sis,  a,  pi. 
Amanuenses,  a-uian'u-en"sez,  M-.  o, 
by,  and  manus,  the  hand  |  A  person  whose 
employment  is  to  write  what  another  die 
talcs,  or  to  copy  what  lias  been  written  by 
another. 

Amnraciis,  a-mar'a-kus,  n.  [L]  Marjoram. 

Amaranth, am'a-ranth,  n.  [Or.  amarantoa. 
unfading  o,  neg.,  and  marain6,  to  wither.] 
A  poetical  name  loosely  used  to  signify  a 
Bower  BUpposed  never  to  fade;  a  colour 
Inclining  to  purple.  -- Amaranthine,  am 
a  ranth'in,  a.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of, 
or  resembling  amaranth;  never-fading; 
of  a  purplish  colour. 

Amaryllis,  am-a-ril'lis,  n.  [Greek  female 
name.}  A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants 
with  tine  flowers.  Some  of  them,  called 
lilies,  forming  the  type  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants,  the  Amaryllidaceae. 

Amass,  a-mas',  v.t,  [Fr.  amaxsrr— a,  to,  and 
maste,  L.  massa,  a  mass.]  To  collect  into 
a  heap;  to  gather  a  great  quantity  or  num- 
ber of;  to  accumulate.  —  Amassment, 
a-inas'ment,  n.    The  act  of  amassing. 

Amateur,  am'a-tiir,  am-a-ter  (e  long),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  L.  amator,  amatoris,  a  lover, 
from  amo,  to  love.]  One  who  cultivates 
any  study  or  ait  from  taste  or  attachment 
without  pursuing  it  professionally  or  with 
a  view  to  gain;  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the 
arts.— Amateurish,  am.a-tur'ish,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  an  amateur; 
wanting  the  skill,  finish,  or  other  faculties 
of  a  professional. 

Amative,  am'at-iv,  a.  [L.  amo,  amatum, 
to  love.]  Full  of  love;  amorous;  amatory. 
— t  ma  1 1  vencss,  am'at-iv-nes,  n.  Phren. 
that  propensity  which  impels  to  sexual 
passion.  —  Amatorlal,!  Amatorlan,! 
Amatorioiis.t  am-a-to'ri-al,  am-a-to'ri- 
an,  am-a-to'ri-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  love; 
amatory.— Amatory,  am'a-to-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  producing  love;  expressive  of 
love  (verses,  sighs,  &c). 

Amaurosis,  am-a-ro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  amaurosis, 
from  amauros,  obscure.]  A  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  sight  from  loss  of  power  in 
the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  without  any 
visible  defect  in  the  eye  except  an  immov- 
able pupil;  gutta  serena.  —  Am  a  11  ratio. 
a-ma-rot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  amaurosis. 

Amaze,  a-maz',  v.t.  [Prefix  a,  on  or  in,  and 
maze  (which  see).]  To  confound  with  fear, 
sudden  surprise,  or  wonder;  to  confuse 
utterly;  to  perplex;  to  astound;  to  aston- 
ish; to  surprise. — ».  Astonishment;  con- 
fusion; amazement:  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 
— Amazedly,  a-maz'ed-li,  adv.  With  a- 
mazement.— Amazedness,  a-maz'ed-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  amazed;  amazement. 
— Amazef "lil.ta-maz'ful,  a.  Fullof amaze- 
ment; amazing.— Amazement,  a-maz'- 
ment,  n.  The  state  of  being  amazed  or 
astounded;  astonishment;  great  surprise. 
—Amazing,  a-maz'ing,  a.  Very  wonder- 
ful; excitingastonishment.— Amazingly, 
a-niaz'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  amazing  manner 
or  degree. 

Amazon,  am'a-zon,  n.  [Gr.  amazon:  of 
unknown  origin.]  One  of  a  fabled  race  of 
female  warriors  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers;  hence,  a  warlike 
or  masculine  woman;  a  virago.— Amazon- 
ian, am-a-zo'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  Amazon;  of  masculine  man- 
ners ;  also,  belonging  to  the  river  Amazon 
in  South  America. 

Ambages, t  am-ba'jez,  n.pl.  [L.]  Windings 
or  turnings;  hence,  circumlocution;  sub- 
terfuges; evasions.— Ambagious,!  Am- 


imultor.vf  am-ba'Jus,  am-baj'1-to-ri,  a 
Oiroumlooutor] .  roundabout, 
AiuhiiMsndor.  am  bai'si  dor,  a.  I  Fr,  am 
bastadtw,  from  timoflssfitft.  an  embassy, 
from  l.  ombaotue,  s  vassal,  a  dependant, 
from  a  Teutonic  word  Goth,  andbaht$, 
a  s;i\.  ambiht,   ambetU,  s   servant,    from 

prefix  ami  (the  on  In  answer))  and  ■  1 

aiiud  to  bar.  bkaj,  to  serve  or  honour.l 
A  minister  of  the  highest  rank  employed 

by  one  prince  or  state  at  the  eomt  of 
another    to    transact    state    nllairs.      [The 

spelling  Bmbauador  is  obsolete,  though 
Embaaay,  not  Ambaasy  is  used.  |  Ambas- 
sadorial, ain-bas'sa-do"ri  al, a,  IU  longing 
to  an  ambassador.     Ambassadress,  am 

bas'sa-dres,  n.  The  wife  of  an  ambassador; 
a  female  ambassador. 

A  ill  hat  ell,  am'hach,  n.  [African  name.] 
\  thorny  leguminous  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers,  growing  in  tropical  African  rivers, 
with  light  spongy  wood,  often  made  into 
rafts. 

Amber,  am'ber,  n.  [Fr.  ambre,  It.  anibra, 
Sp.  ambai;  from  Ar.  ambar,  ambergris, 
from  its  resemblance  to  this.]  A  mineral- 
ized pale-yellow,  and  sometimes  reddish 
or  brownish,  resin  of  extinct  pine-trees, 
found  most  abundantly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic— Amber-seed,  n.  The  seed  of 
Abelmoschus  moschatus,  an  Asiatic  plant, 
used  as  a  perfume,  having  a  musky  smell. 
—Amber-tree,  n.  An  African  shrub,  the 
leaves  of  which,  when  bruised,  emit  a  fra- 
grant odour. 

Ambergris,  ain'ber-gres,  n.  [Fr.  ambre 
gris  (gris,  gray),  gray  amber.]  A  solid, 
opaque,  ash-coloured  inflammable  substance 
used  in  perfumery.  It  is  a  morbid  secretion 
obtained  from  the  spermaceti  whale. 

Ambidexter,! am-bi-deks'ter,  n.  [L.  ambo, 
both,  and  dexter,  the  right  hand.]  A 
person  who  uses  both  hands  with  equal 
facility;  one  equally  ready  to  act  on  either 
side.  —  Ambidexterity,!  Ambidex- 
trousucss,!  am'bi-deks-ter"i-ti,  am-bi- 
deks'trus-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
bidextrous ;  double-dealing.— Ambidex- 
trous,! am-bi-deks'trus,  a.  Having  the 
faculty  of  using  both  hands  with  equal  ease; 
double-dealing. 

Ambient,  am'bi-ent,  a.  [L.  ambiens,  am- 
bientis — anib,  around,  and  tens,  ppr.  of  ire, 
to  go.]  Surrounding;  encompassing  on  all 
sides :  applied  to  fluids  or  diffusible  sub- 
stances (the  ambient  air). 

Ambiguous,  am-big'u-us,  a.  [L.  ambiguus, 
from  ambigo,  to  go  about — ambi,  about, 
and  ago,  to  drive.]  Doubtful  or  uncertain, 
especially  in  respect  to  signification ;  liable 
to  be  interpreted  two  ways;  equivocal;  in- 
definite.—Ambiguously,  am-big'u-us-li, 
adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner;  with 
doubtful  meaning.— Ambiguity,  Am- 
biguousness,  am-bi-gu'i-ti,  am-big'u-us- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  am- 
biguous ;  doubtfulness  or  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly of  signification. 

Ambiloquous,!  am-bil'o-kwus,  a.  [L. 
ambo,  both,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Using 
ambiguous  expressions. 

Ambit,  am'bit,  n.  [L.  ambitus,  a  circuit. 
Ambient.]  Compass  or  circuit;  circum- 
ference; scope;  sphere;  extent. 

Ambition,  am-bi'shon.  n.  [L.  ambitio,  am- 
bitionis,  the  going  about  of  candidates  for 
office  in  Rome,  hence  flattery,  ambition— 
amb,  around,  round  about,  and  eo,  itum,  to 
go,  from  L.  Gr.  and  Skr.  root  i,  to  go.]  An 
eager  and  sometimes  inordinate  desire  after 
honour,  power,  fame,  or  whatever  confers 
distinction;  desire  to  distinguish  one's  self 
among  others.— v.t!  To  seek  after  ambi- 
tiously.— Ambitionless,  am-bi'shon-les, 
a.  Devoid  of  ambition.  —  Ambitious, 
am-bi'shus,  a.  [L.  ambitiosus.]  Possessing 
ambition;  eagerly  or  inordinately  desirous 
of  power,  honour,  fame,  office,  superiority, 
or  distinction;  strongly  desirous  (with  of  or 
after);  springing  from,  indicating,  or  char- 
acterized by  ambition;  showy;  pretentious 
{ambitious  ornament).  —  Ambitiously, 
am-bi'shus-li,  adv.  In  an  ambitious  man- 
ner. —  Ambitiousness,  am-bi'shus-nes, 


"     The  quality  ol  being  ambitious;  ambV 

lion 

Amble, am'i.i,  0  1.    ambled, ambling  [0  1  1 
ambler,  to  ambli  ,  from  L  ambulo,  to  walk, 
from  amb,  about  |   To  move  by  lifting  both 

\c  .  henoe,  to  mow  easilj  and  genl i>      ». 
The  pace  ol  ■  hoi  e  01  uke  annual  n ben 
ambling  ;    eat  r   motion  . 
Ambler,  am/n  who  ambles, 

Aiiibllngly,  am'bllng  ii,  adv.     With  an 

ambling  ; 

Amblotio,  am  blfVtlk,  «.     [Or   ami 
abortion.]  Having  the  power  to  can  eaboi 
tion. 

Aniblygon,  am'bli-gon,  ».     [Oi 
obtuse,  and  </<<«<<<,  an  angle  I    An  ol 

d  triangle.     Alllhl.i  uonal,  am  bliy- 

on  ;ii,  <(.    Having  an  obtuse  angle;  ob 

Aiiihlygoiille,  am-blig'on  it,  n,  A 
greenish-coloured  mineral,  of  different  pale 
shades,  marked  with  reddish  and  yellowish 
brown  spots. 

Amblyopia,  Amhlyo|»y,  ambli  6'pi  a, 
am'bli-o-pi,  n.  [From  Gr.  amblya,  dull,  and 
dps,  dpos,  the  eye.]  Dulness  or  dimness  of 
eyesight  without  any  apparent  defect  In 
the  organs— the  first  stage  in  amaurosis. 

Ambo,  Ambon,  am'bo,  am'bon,  n.    [Or. 

ambon,  a  stage,  a  pulpit.]    In  early  Chris- 
tian churches  a  raised  desk  or  pulpit. 

Amhoyna-'wood,  am-boi'na-wud,  n. 
[Amboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.]  A 
beautifully  mottled  and  curled  wood  em- 
ployed in  cabinet-work. 

Ambreada,  am-bre-a'da,  11.  [From amber. ] 
A  kind  of  fictitious  amber. 

Ambrosia,  am-bro'zhi-a,  n.  [Gr.  ambrosia, 
from  ambrotos,  immortal— a,  priv.,  and  same 
root  as  L.  mors,  death,  E.  murder.]  The 
fabled  food  of  the  ancient  Greek  gods,  which 
conferred  immortality  on  those  who  partook 
of  it;  hence,  anything  pleasing  to  the  taste 
or  smell,  as  a  perfumed  draught,  unguent, 
or  the  like.— Ambrosial,  am-bro'zhi-al, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ambrosia;  anointed 
or  fragrant  with  ambrosia ;  delicious  ;  fra- 
grant. —  Ambrosially,  am-bro'zhi-al-li, 
adv.  In  an  ambrosial  manner;  with  an 
ambrosial  odour. 

Ambry,  am/bri,  n.  [From  L.  armarium, 
tool  chest.  Scottish  aumry,  through  French.] 
An  almonryt;  a  niche  or  recess  in  the  wall 
of  ancient  churches  near  the  altar  in  which 
the  sacred  utensils  were  deposited;  a  cup- 
board!. 

Ambsace,  amz'as,  n.  [O.F.  ambes  ace.] 
Amesace;  complete  bad  luck,  the  two  aces 
being  the  lowest  throw  at  dice. 

Ambulacrum,  am-bu-la'krum,  n.  pi. 
Ambulacra,  am-bu-la'kra.  [L.  ambula- 
crum, an  alley.]  One  of  the  perforated 
spaces  or  avenues  through  which  are  pro- 
truded the  tube  feet,  by  means  of  which 
locomotion  is  effected  in  the  sea-urchins, 
&c .— Ambulaoral,  am-bu-la'kral,  a.  Per- 
taining to  ambulacra. 

Ambulance,  am'bu-lans,  n.  [Fr.  Ambu- 
late.] An  hospital  establishment  which 
accompanies  an  army  in  its  movements  in 
the  field.— Ambulance-cart,  Ambu- 
lance-wagon, n.  A  wheeled  vehicle  fitted 
with  suitable  appliances  for  conveying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Ambulate,!  am'bu-lat,  v.i.  —  ambulated, 
ambulating.  [L.  ambulo,  ambulatum,  to  go 
about.  Amble.]  To  move  backward  and 
forward;  to  walk.— Ambulant,  am'bu- 
lant,  a.  Walking;  moving  from  place  to 
place.— Ambulation,  am-bu-la'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  ambulating  or  walking  about. — 
Ambulator,  am'bu-lat-er,  n.  One  who 
walks  about;  an  instrument  for  measuring 
distances  travelled.— Ambulatory,  am'- 
bu-la-to-ri,  a.  Having  the  power  or  faculty 
of  walking;  adapted  for  walking;  pertaining 
to  a  walk;  accustomed  to  move  from  place 
to  place;  not  stationary  (an  ambidatory 
court). — n.  Any  part  of  a  building  intended 
for  walking  in. 

Am  bury,  am'bu-ri,  n.    Same  as  Anberry. 

Ambuscade,  am-bus-kad',  n.  [Fr.  embus- 
cade,  from  It.  imboscare,  to  lie  in  bushes^ 
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In,  In,  imil  bosco,  a  wood,  the  same  won  I  a 
B.  bush.]  A  lying  in  wait  ami  conoealed 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy  i>y 
surprise,  b  place  where  our  party  Ilea  oon- 
oealed  with  a  view  to  attack  another  by 
surprise;  those  Lying  so  concealed;  ambush, 
—v.t.  and  (.  ambuaocuied,  ambuscading.  To 
lie  in  wait  in  order  to  attack  from  a  con- 
cealed position.— Ambush  am'tmsh,  n. 
[O.Fr.  embuache,  verb  tmbuaeher,  to  lie  In 

wait]     Same  as  AmbUBOOde.     V.t.    To  post 

or  plaoe  In  ambush. — w.i  Tolieorbe  posted 
in  ambush.     Aiiibushmcut,  am  > >  1 1  1  > 

meiit,  n.    An  ambush.  [O.T.] 

Ameer,  Amir,  a-mer',  n.  [Ar.]  A  noble- 
man; a  chief;  a  ruler;  an  emir. 

Ainclaiiclcr,  a  me  lan'shi-er,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
genus  of  small  trees  allied  to  the  medlar, 
natives  of  Europe  and  N.  America,  culti- 
vated for  both  flowers  and  fruit. 

Ameliorate,  a-meTyor-at,  v.t.  — amelior- 
ated, ameliorating,  [Fr.  ameUorer,  from  L. 
ad,  to,  and  melioro,  meliorat inn,  to  make 
better,  from  melior,  better.]  To  make  better; 
to  improve;  to  meliorate.— v.i.  To  grow 
better;  to  meliorate.— Ameliorable,  a- 
mel'yor-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  amelior- 
ated.—Amelioration.  a-mel'yor-a"Bhon, 
n.  The  act  of  ameliorating;  improvement; 
melioration.— Ameliorative,  a-mel'yor- 
at-iv,  a.  Producing,  or  having  a  tendency 
to  produce.amelioration.— Ameliorator, 
a-meTyor-at-er,  n.    One  who  ameliorates. 

Amen,  amen.  [Heb.  amen,  verily,  firm, 
established.]  A  term  occurring  generally 
at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  and  meaning  So  be 
it.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to  de- 
note Christ  as  being  one  who  is  true  and 
faithful,  and  as  an  adjective  to  signify  made 
true,  verified,  fulfilled. 

Amenable,  a-me'na-bl,  a.  [Fr.  amener,  to 
bring  or  lead  to— a,  to,  and  mener,  to  lead. 
Demean.]  Liable  to  answer  or  be  called 
to  account;  responsible;  ready  to  yield  or 
submit,  as  to  advice;  submissive.— Amen- 
ableness,  Amenability,  a-me'na-bl- 
nes,  a-me'na-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
amenable.— Amenably,  a-me'na-bli,  adv. 
In  an  amenable  manner. 

Amend,  a-mend',  v.t.  [Fr.  amender,  for 
emender,  to  correct,  from  L.  emendo,  to  free 
from  faults— e,  out,  out  of,  and  menda,  a 
fault.  Mend.]  To  make  better,  or  change 
for  the  better,  by  removing  what  is  faulty; 
to  correct;  to  improve;  to  reform.— v.i.  To 
grow  or  become  better  by  reformation  or 
rectifying  something  wrong  in  manners  or 
morals.  .".  Amend  differs  from  improve  in 
this,  that  to  amend  implies  something  pre- 
viously wrong,  while  to  improve  does  not 
necessarily  do  so.— Amendable,  a-mend'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  amended  or  cor- 
rected. —  Amendatory,  a-mend'a-to-ri, 
a.  Supplying  amendment;  corrective.— 
Amender,  a-mend'er,  n.  One  who 
amends.  —  Amendment,  a-mend'ment, 
n.  The  act  of  amending,  or  changing  for 
the  better,  in  any  way;  the  act  of  becoming 
better,  or  state  of  having  become  better;  an 
alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  draft 
of  a  parliamentary  bill,  or  in  the  terms  of 
any  motion  under  discussion  before  a  meet- 
ing.— Amends,  a-mendz',  n.pl.  Compen- 
sation for  a  loss  or  injury;  recompense ; 
satisfaction ;  equivalent. 
Amende,  a-mand,  n.  [Fr.  amende,  L.L. 
amenda,  a  penalty,  reparation.  Amend.] 
A  pecuniary  punishment  or  fine;  a  recanta- 
tion or  reparation.— Amende  honorable,  a 
public  or  open  recantation  and  reparation 
to  an  injured  party. 

Amenity,  a-men'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  aminiti,  L. 
amcenitas,  amcenus,  pleasant.]  The  quality 
of  being  pleasant  or  agreeable,  in  respect  of 
situation,  prospect,  climate,  &c,  as  also  of 
temper,  disposition,  or  manners. 
Amenorrhea,  a-men-o-re'a,  n.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  men,  month,  rheo,  to  flow.]  Med.  a 
morbid  or  unnatural  suppression  of  men- 
struation. 

Amentia,  a-men'shi-a,  n.  [L.,want  of 
reason — a,  from,  and  mens,  mentis,  mind.] 
Imbecility  of  mind;  idiocy  or  dotage. 

Amentum,  a-men'tum,  n.  pi.  Amenta, 

a-men'ta.    i?of.  a  kind  Ox  inflorescence  con- 


sisting of  unisexual  apetalous  (lowers  in  the 
axils  of  scales  or  bracts  ranged  along  a  stalk 
or  axis;  a  catkin,    Amentaceous,  a-men 

ta'shus,    a.      Consisting    Of,    resembling,   or 

furnished  witi>  an  amentum  or  amenta. 

Amerce,  a-mers',  v.t.— amerced,  amercing, 
(  Fr.  ami  reU,  fined  at  the  mercy  of  the  court 
—a,  at.  and  virrci,  mercy.]    To  punish  by  a 

pecuniary  penalty,  the  amount  of  which  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court;  hence, 
to  punish  by  deprivation  of  any  kindf.— 
Amcrceable,  armers'a-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
amercement.  -  -  Amercement,  a-mers'- 
nieiit,  n.  The  act  of  amercing;  a  pecuni- 
ary penalty  inflicted  on  an  offender  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  —  Amercer,  a- 
mers'cr,  n.    One  who  amerces. 

American,  a-mer'i-kan,  a.  Pertaining  to 
America;  often,  In  a  restricted  sense,  per- 
taining to  the  United  States.— n.  A  native 
of  America;  in  a  restricted  sense,  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.— 
Americanism,  a-mer'i-kan-izm,  n.  The 
feelings  of  nationality  which  distinguish 
American  citizens;  the  exhibition  of  na- 
tional prejudice  by  Americans;  a  word, 
phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to  Americans. — 
Americanize,  a-mer'i-kan-Iz,  v.t.—  ameri- 
canized,  americanizing.  To  render  Ameri- 
can or  like  what  prevails  in  or  is  character- 
istic of  America  (especially  the  United 
States);  to  naturalize  in  America. 

Amctabola,  a-me-tab'o-la,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ame- 
tabolos,  unchangeable.]  A  division  of  in- 
sects, including  such  as  do  not  undergo  any 
metamorphosis  (lice,  &c.).— Ametabolic, 
a-met'a-bol"ik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Ametabola. 

Amethyst,  am'e-thist,  n.  [Gr.  amethystos 
—a,  neg.,  and  methijo,  to  inebriate,  from  its 
supposed  power  of  preventing  or  curing  in- 
toxication.] A  violet-blue  or  purple  variety 
of  quartz  which  is  wrought  into  various 
articles  of  jewelry.  —  Oriental  Amethyst,  a 
rare  violet-coloured  gem,  a  variety  of  corun- 
dum, of  extraordinary  brilliancyand  beauty. 
—Amethystine,  a-me-thist'in,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  composed  of,  or  resembling  ame- 
thyst. 

Amiable,  a'mi-a-bl,  a.  [Partly  from  Fr. 
aimable,  lovely,  amiable,  from  L.  amabilis, 
from  amo,  to  love,  partly  from  Fr.  amiable, 
amicable,  L.  amicabilis.]  Worthy  of  love; 
delightful  or  pleasing  (said  of  things){;  pos- 
sessing agreeable  moral  qualities;  having 
an  excellent  and  attractive  disposition; 
lovable— Amiability,  Amiableness, 
a'mi-a-bil"i-ti,  a'mi-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  amiable  or  lovable;  sweetness  of 
temper.— Amiably,  a'mi-a-bli,  adv.  In 
an  amiable  manner. 

Amianth,  Amianthus,  am'i-anth,  am- 
i-an'thus,  n.  [Gr.  amiantos—a,  neg.,  and 
miaino,  to  pollute  or  vitiate:  so  called  from 
its  incombustibility.]  Flexible  asbestos, 
earth-flax,  or  mountain-flax;  an  incombus- 
tiblemineral  composed  of  delicate  filaments, 
very  flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic,  often 
long  and  resembling  threads  of  silk.— Ami* 
nnthiform,  am-i-an'thi-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  or  likeness  of  amianth.— Ami- 
anthoid,  am-i-an'thoid,  n.  A  mineral 
which  resembles  amianth  or  asbestos. 

Amicable,  am'ik-a-bl,  a.  [L.  amicabilis, 
from  amicus,  a  friend,  from  amo,  to  love.] 
Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  friendship, 
peaceableness,  or  harmony;  friendly;  peace- 
able; harmonious  in  social  or  mutual  trans- 
actions. .' .  Amicable  is  a  weaker  word  than 
friendly.  Friendly  is  active  and  positive; 
amicable  simply  implies  a  degree  of  friend- 
ship such  as  makes  us;unwilling  to  disagree 
with  those  with  whom  we  are  on  harmoni- 
ous terms.— Amicability,  Amlcable- 
Iiess,  am'ik-a-bil"i-ti,  am'ik-a-bl-nes,  n. 
Quality  of  being  amicable.— Amicably, 
am'ik-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  amicable  or  friendly 
manner;  with  harmony. 

Amice,  am'is,  n.  [Confusion  of  O.F.  amit, 
L.  amictus,  garment,  with  O.F.  amusse,  cap, 
mutch.]  A  flowing  cloak  formerly  worn  by 
priests  and  pilgrims;  an  oblong  embroidered 
piece  or  strip  of  fine  linen,  falling  down  the 
shoulders  like  a  cope,  worn  under  the  alb  by 
priests  in  the  service  of  the  mass. 


Amid,  Amidst,  amid',  amidst',  prep. 
I  Prefix  ",  on,  in,  and  mid,  midst,  O.E.  amia- 
de,  amidaea  (the  latter  a  genitive  form);  A. 

Sax.  oii-iniililiin;  the  t  lias  been  tacked  oil 
as  in  against.]    In  the  midst  or  middle  of; 

surrounded  or  encompassed  by;  mingled 

with;  among.-  Alllldslll|»S,  a-mid'ships, 
adv.  In  or  towards  the  middle  or  the 
middle  line  of  a  ship. 

Amide,  Amine,  am'id,  am'in,  n.  [From 
am-  of  ammonia.]  Chem.  names  given  to  a 
series  of  salts  prod  need  by  the  substitution 
of  elements  or  radicals  for  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  ammonia:  often  used  as  termina- 
tions of  the  names  of  such  salts.— Am- 
Idllic,  am'id  in,  n.  A  peculiar  substance 
procured  from  wheat  or  potato  starch,  the 
soluble  or  gelatinous  part. 

Amiss,  a-mis',  a.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and  miss.] 
Wrong;  faulty;  out  of  time  or  order;  im- 
proper.—  adv.  In  a  faulty  manner.— To  be 
not  amiss,  to  be  passable  or  suitable;  to  be 
pretty  fair.  [Colloq.] 

Amission, f  a-mi'shon,  n.  [L.  amissio, 
amissionis,  from  amitto—a,  away,  and  mitto, 
to  send.]  Loss.— Amissihility.t  a-mis'- 
i-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capability  or  possibility 
of  being  lost. — Amissiblc.t  a-mis'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  lost. 

Amity,  am'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  a?nitid,  from  L.L. 
amicitas,  friendship;  L.  amicus,  a  friend, 
from  amo,  to  love.]  Friendship;  harmony; 
good  understanding,  especially  between 
nations. 

Ammonia,  am-mo'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  ammo- 
niakon,  sal-ammoniac,  from  being  first  ob- 
tained near  the  Temple  of  Ammon  in 
Libya.]  The  modern  name  of  the  volatile 
alkali,  formerly  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  fixed  alkalies.  It  is  a  pun- 
gent gas,  and  may  be  procured  artificially 
from  organic  matter  (except  fat)  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  heat  in  iron  cylinders.  It  is 
used  for  many  purposes,  both  in  medicine 
and  chemistry,  most  frequently  in  solution 
in  water,  under  the  names  of  liquid  am- 
monia or  spirits  of  hartshorn. — Auinio- 
ni;t«\  Ammoniacal,  am-mo'ni-ak,  am- 
mo-ni'ak-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  ammonia, 
or  possessing  its  properties.— Ammonia- 
dim,  Ammoniac,  am-mo-nl'a-kum,  am- 
mo'ni-ak,  n.  An  exudation  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant  with  a  fetid  smell,  used  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant,  and  in 
plasters.— Animonianhonc,  am-mo'ni- 
a-fon,  n.  [From  ammonia  aud  Gr.  phone, 
voice.]  A  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
ammonia  is  inhaled,  in  order  to  make  the 
voice  fuller  and  clearer.— Ammonium, 
am-mo'ni-um,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
hypothetical  base  of  ammonia,  not  obtained 
separately. 

Ammonite,  am'mon-it,  n.  [Resembling 
the  horns  with  which  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
furnished  when  represented  by  statues.] 
One  of  the  fossil  shells  of  an  extensive 
genus  of  extinct  cuttle-fishes,  coiled  in  a 
plane  spiral,  and  chambered  within  like 
that  of  the  nautilus,  to  which  the  ammon- 
ites were  allied.  —  Amnion  it  i  Serous, 
am'mon-it-if'er-us,  a.  Containing  the  re- 
mains of  ammonites. 

Ammunition,  am-mu-ni'shon,  n.  [Fr. 
amunition,  L.  munitio,  defence,  from  munio, 
to  fortify.]  Military  stores,  especially  such 
articles  as  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms and  ordnance  of  all  kinds,  as  powder, 
balls,  shells,  shot,  &c. 

Amnesia,  am-ne'si-a,  n.  [Gr.  a.  priv.,  and 
mnesis,  memory.]  Loss  of  memory. 
Amnesty,  am'nes-ti,  n.  [L.  amnestia,  from 
Gr.  amnestia,  oblivion— a,  not,  and  root 
mna,  to  remember.]  An  act  of  oblivion;  a 
general  pardon  of  the  offences  of  subjects 
against  the  government,  or  the  proclama- 
tion of  such  pardon.— v.t.—  amnestied,  am- 
nestying. To  grant  an  amnesty  to;  to 
pardon. 

Amnion,  Amnios,  am'ni-on,  am'ni-os,  n. 
[Gr.]  The  innermost  membrane  surround- 
ing the  fetus  of  mammals,  birds,  aud  rep- 
tiles; also  a  thin,  semi-transparent,  gela- 
tinous fluid,  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  seed 
is  suspended  when  it  first  appears.— Am- 
niotic, am-ni-ot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
amnion;  possessing  an  amnion. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fail;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Amirhn,  a  mi'  ba,  a,   [Or  amoibi,  change  | 

I'hc  generic  name  >>i  various  mlcroaooplu 
Protozoa,  one  m  which  Is  oommoo  In  our 
fresh  water  ponds  ami  ditches,  li  oonsists 
,.1  a  gelatinous  mass,  ami  from  continually 
altering  its  shape  ll  reoelved  tins  as  will  as 
its  former  name  of  proteua-animaicule. 
4  nice  bold,  amoebous,  a  me'bold,  a 
nit-  bus,  ii  Of  'i-  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  amoeba. 

Immhwm,  am-S-bQ'an,  .'.  [L.  amcsbcBus, 
from  Or.  amotbaios,  alternate,  amoibi,  an 
iwi  r  I  Alternately  answering  or  responslTe; 
exhibiting  persons  speaking  alternately  (un 
amctbaan  poem). 

Amok,  a  mok',  n.    Bame  as  Amuck. 

Anion;.'.  Amongst,  a-mung',  a-mungst', 
prep.  [O.E.  amonge, amongat,  amongeat,  A. 
Bex.  amang,  onmang,  from  mtngan.  to 
mingle;  the  ea  being  an  adverbial  genitive 
termination,  and  the  t  tacked  on,  as  In 
amidst.  Mingle.]  Mixed  or  mingled  with 
(implying  a  number);  In  or  into  the  mi. 1st 
of;  in  or  into  the  number  of  (one  among  a 
thousand);  jointly  or  with  a  referenoe  to 
some  one  or  other  (they  killed  him  among 
them), 

Amontillado,  a-mon'til  -ii"d(5,  n.  fSp.] 
A  dry  kind  of  sherry  of  a  light  colour. 

Amorce,  amors',  n.  [Fr.  amorce,  from  L. 
</</,  to,  vwrdeo,  to  bite.l  A  sort  of  percus- 
sion cap,  a  toy  detonator  consisting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  explosive  matter  between 
two  bits  of  gummed  paper. 

Amorctto,  am-o-ret'to  (pi.  Amorettl); 
Aniorino,  am-o-re'no  (pi.  Auiorini),  n. 
[it.  from  amor,  love.]  Terms  in  art  for 
loves  or  cupids. 

Amorous,  am'or-us,  a.  [Fr.  amoureux, 
LL  amoroaus,  L.  amor,  love;  akin  amity, 
amiable,  &c]  Inclined  to  love  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex;  having  a  propensity  to 
love,  or  to  sexual  enjoyment;  loving;  fond; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  love;  produced  by 
love;  indicating  love;  enamoured  (in  this 
sense  with  of).— Amorously,  am'or-us-li, 
adv.  In  an  amorous  manner;  fondly,  lov- 
ingly.—Amorousness,  am'or-us-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  amorous. 
Amorphous,  a  mor'fus,  «.  [Gr.  amor- 
phos—a,  neg.,  and  morphe,  form.]  Having 
no  determinate  form;  of  irregular  shape; 
not  having  the  regular  forms  exhibited  by 
the  crystals  of  minerals;  being  without  cry- 
stallization ;  formless;  characterless.  —  A- 
morphisill,  a-mor'fizm,  n.  Stateof  being 
amorphous  or  without  shape.  —  Amor- 
phy.t  a-mor'fi,  n.    Irregularity  of  form. 

Amortize,  a,-mor't\z,v.t.—  amortized,  amor- 
tizing. [L.L.  amortisare,  to  sell  in  mort- 
main — L.  ad,  to,  and  mors,  mortis,  death.] 
To  alienate  in  mortmain;  to  extinguish  (a 
debt)  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. — Amor- 
tization, Amortizement,  a-mor'tiz-a"- 
shon,  a-mor'tiz-ment,  n.  The  act  or  right 
of  alienating  lands  or  tenements  in  mort- 
main; the  extinction  of  debt,  especially  by 
a  sinking  fund. 

Amount,  amount',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  amonter,  to 
advance,  increase,  amont,  upwards — a,  to, 
and  mont,  L.  mons,  montis,  a  hill.]  To 
mount  upwards  + ;  to  reach  a  certain  total 
by  an  accumulation  of  particulars;  to  come 
in  the  aggregate  or  whole;  to  result  in;  to 
be  equivalent:  followed  by  to.—n.  The  sum 
total  of  two  or  more  particular  sums  or 
quantities ;  the  aggregate ;  the  effect,  sub- 
stance, or  result. 

Amour,  a-moi',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  amour, 
love.]  A  love  intrigue;  an  affair  of  gal- 
lantry. 

Ampere,  am-par',  n.  [From  Ampere,  name 
of  a  French  electrician.]  Elect,  the  unit 
employed  in  measuring  the  strength  of  an 
electric  current. 

Amphibia,  am-fib'i-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  amphi- 
bios,  living  a  double  life — amphi,  both,  and 
bios,  life.]  A  term  strictly  applied  to  such 
few  animals  as  have  both  gills  and  lungs  at 
once;  but  ordinarily  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  animals  which  possess  both  gills 
and  lungs,  whether  at  different  stages  of  their 
existence  or  simultaneously,  thus  including 
the  frogs  and  toads,  which  have  gills  in  the 


tadpol  Amphibious,    am  Mm 

us,  11.    Having  the  power  "i  living  In  two 
elements,  air  ami  water;  having  the  obai 
actors  of  iii«'  Amphibia;  applied  In  populai 

usage  to  any  1  n  1  ik  breathing  ai ai  whii  i. 

ran  exist  for  a  considerable  time  under 
water,  as  the  crocodile,  whale,  seal,  lie  . 
adapted  for  living  ou  land  01  at  s.  a  Am- 
plnhhil.  Amphibian,  am  tibial,  am 
til.  1  an.  11  Amphibious  11  One  of  the  Am 
phibia.  Amphlhioiisiicss,  am-lib'i-us- 
lies,  n. 

Amphlhlnsiic.  am  li  blas'tlk,  a.    A  tern 

applied  to  ova  Intermediate  between  the 
holoblastic  or  mammalian  ova,  and  the 
meroblastic,  or  ova  of  birds  or  reptiles. 
1 111  phi  hole,  ain'tt-bol,  n.  [Gr.  amphi- 
bolos,  doubtful)  equivooaL]  A  name  given 
t.i  hornblende,  from  its  resemblance  to  aug- 

itc,  lor  which  it  may  readily  l>e  mistaken. 
Amphibolic,  am  li-bol'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing 1.1  or  resembling  amphibole.  -  Am- 
phi hoi  itc,  am  tih'. 1  lit,  71.  A  rock  with 
a  base  of  amphibole  or  hornblende;  trap  or 
greenstone. 

Amphibology,  am-fi-bol'o-ji,  n.  Gr. 
amphiboloijia— amphi,  in  two  ways,  ballo.  to 
throw,  anil  logos,  discourse.]  A  phrase  or 
discourse  susceptible  of  two  interpretations; 
and  hence,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  meaning. 
—Amphibolous,  am-fib'ol-us,  a.  LGr. 
amphibolos.]  Susceptible  of  two  meanings; 
ambiguous;  equivocal.  —  Amphiboly,! 
am  fib'o-li,  n.  Ambiguity  of  meaning.  — 
Amphibological,  am-fib'o-loj"ik-al,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  amphibology;  of  doubt- 
ful meaning;  ambiguous.  —  Amphibo- 
logical ly,  am-fib'o-loj"ik-al-li,  adv.  With 
a  doubtful  meaning, 

Amphibrach,  Amphibrachys,  am'fi- 
brak,  am-fib'ra-kis,  n.  [Gr.— amphi,  on  both 
sides,  and  brachys,  short.]  Pros,  a  foot  of 
three  syllables,  the  middle  one  long,  the 
first  and  last  short. 

Amphicarpic,  Amphlcarpous,  am- 
fi-kar'pik,  am-fi-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr.  amphi,  in 
two  ways,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  possess- 
ing two  kinds  of  fruit,  either  in  respect  of 
form  or  time  of  ripening. 

Amphicodous,  Amphicoclian,  am- 
ri-se'lus,  am-fi-se'li-an,  a.  [Gr.  amphi,  at 
both  ends,  and  koilos,  hollow.]  Applied  to 
vertebrae  which  are  doubly  concave  or  hollow 
at  both  ends  (as  in  fishes). 

Amphlctyonic,  am-fikt'i-on-ik,  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  or 
council  of  amphictyones  or  neighbours, 
meeting  in  springat  Thermopylae,  in  autumn 
at  Delphi. 

Amphigcaii,  am-fi-je'an,  a.  [Gr.  amphi, 
around,  and  ge,  the  earth.]  Extending  over 
all  the  zones  of  the  globe. 

Amplllgen,  am'fi-jen,  n.  [Gr.  amphi,  a- 
round,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  plant 
which  has  no  distinct  axis,  but  increases  by 
the  growth  or  development  of  its  cellular 
tissue  on  all  sides,  as  the  lichens. 

Amphigory,  am'fi-gor-i,  n.  [Fr.  amphi- 
gouri.]  A  meaningless  rigmarole;  a  non- 
sensical parody.  —  Ampli  jgoric,  am-fi- 
gor'ik,  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  consisting  of 
amphigory;  absurd;  nonsensical. 

Amphihcxahedral,  am-fi-heks'a-he"- 
dral,  a.  Doubly  hexahedral;  six-sided  in 
both  directions:  said  of  crystals. 

Amphilogy,  am-fil'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  amphi,  in 
two  ways,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Equivo- 
cation ;  amphibology. 

Amphimacer,  am-fim'a-ser,  a.  [Gr.  am- 
phimakros,  long  on  both  sides.]  Pros,  a  foot 
of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  short  and 
the  others  long. 

Amphioxus,  am-fi-oks'us,  n.  [Gr.  amphi, 
on  both  sides,  and  oxus  or  oxys,  sharp, 
because  sharp  at  both  ends.]  A  kind  of  fish 
of  a  very  rudimentary  type,  the  lancelet. 

Amphipneust,  am'fip-nust,  n.  [Gr.  am- 
phi, in  two  ways,  andpneo,  to  breathe.]  An 
animal  strictly  amphibious,  or  having  both 
gills  and  lungs. 

Amphipod,  am'fi-pod,  n.  [Gr.  amphi.  on 
both  sides,  and  pons,  podos,  a  foot.]  One 
of  an  order  (Amphipoda)  of  small  crusta- 


1  ■  "'I  ,    animals   eomui.ui    in    freafa   and    Halt 

water,  Including  such  I  hoppt  i 

Amphlprosiyir,  am-flr/ro  m,  „  [Or. 
amphi,  .hi  boi ii  M.i.  :-,  pro,  befon  ,  and 

'.inn   I     lla\  in;;  a  pHX  t]  l<     II   DOI  I 

both  ends  ur  fronts,  but  wit]    no  columns 

Oil   tin     'I 

Auiphlrhliic,  am'iiii,,.  11  [1,1  amphi, 
and  1  Zool  havii 

nostrils  doubli  , 

A  liiphishu'lin.  am  li  bi  ns  n  [Q 
phiabaina  amphia,  on  both  sides,  audbcitnd, 
to  K",  from  1  !"■  bill.  1  1  ti.it  it  moved  wni, 
■  Hi.  r  end  foremost.]  The  g<  n<  1  Ic  name 
of  small  serpent-like  reptiles,  formerly  but 
erroneously  deemed  poisonous, 

Amphiscli,  Amphiscinns,  am  lish'i  i, 

am  lish'i  an/.,    11.    pi.      [Or,   amphi,    mi    both 

sides,  and  akia,  shadow.)  The  Inhabit  ml  1 
of  the  Intertropical  regions,  whose  shadows 

at  noon  in  one  part  ol   the  year  are  1   I 
the  north  and  in  the  other  to  the  south. 

Amphistoiiioiis.  am  nVto  mus,  a.  [Gr. 
amphi,  on  both  sides,  ttoma,  mouth.]  Zm,i. 

having  a  mouth  or  equivalent  Orifloe  al 
either  end  of  body:  said  of  certain  parasitic 
worms. 

Amiiiaitheatrc,  am-fi-the'a-ter,  n.  \C,r. 
amphitheatron  amphi,  on  both  sides,  and 
theatron,  theatre.]  An  ancient  edifice  of 
an  oval  form,  having  a  central  area  enoom 
passed  with  rows  of  seats,  rising  higher  as 
they  receded  from  the  centre,  on  which 
people  used  to  sit  to  view  some  spectacle 
or  performance;  a  similar  modern  edifice; 
anything,  as  a  natural  hollow  among  hull , 
resembling  an  amphitheatre  in  form.  — 
Amphithcnlrnl,  Amphi  theatric, 
A 111  phi  theatrical,  am-h-thc'a-tral,  am  - 
fi-the-at"rik,  am'fi-the-at"rik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  an  amphitheatre; 
exhibited  in  an  amphitheatre. 

Amphitropal.    Amphltropoiis,    am- 

fit'rop-al,  am-fit'rop-us,  a.  [Gr.  amphi, 
round,  and  trepb,  to  turn]  Hot.  applied  to 
an  ovule  curved  upon  itself  so  that  both 
ends  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  with 
the  hilum  in  the  middle. 

Amphitryon,  am-fit'ri-on,  n.  King  of 
Thebes,  used  for  host,  the  man  who  provides 
dinner,  from  Moliere's  play  of  that  name. 

Ampllilima,  am-fi-Q'ma,  n.  [Gr.  amphi, 
both,  and  hud,  to  wet.]  A  North  American 
animal  belonging  to  the  Amphibia,  2  or  3 
feet  in  length. 

Amphora,  am'fo-ra,  n.  pi.  Amphora?, 

am'fo-re.  [L.  amphora,  Gr.  amphoreus— 
amphi,  on  both  sides,  and  phoreo,  to  carry, 
from  its  two  handles.]  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  vessel,  usually  tall  and 
narrow,  with  two  handles  or  ears  and  a 
narrow  neck,  used  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
honey,  and  the  like.— Amphoral,  am'fo- 
ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
amphora. 

Ample,  am'pl,  a.  [Fr.  ample,  L.  ampins— 
prefix  am,  amb,  round,  about,  and  root  oi 
plco,  to  fill ;  akin  double.]  Large  in  dimen- 
sions ;  of  great  size,  extent,  capacity,  or 
bulk ;  wide ;  spacious ;  extended  (ample 
room) ;  fully  sufficient  for  some  purpose 
intended;  abundant;  copious;  plentiful  (an 
ample  supply;  ample  justice).  —  Ample- 
ness,  am'pl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
ample ;  largeness ;  sufficiency ;  abundance. 
— Ampliative,  am'pli-at-iv,  a.  Enlarg- 
ing ;  increasing ;  philos.  adding  to  what  is 
involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition.  —  Amplification,  am'pli-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  amplifying;  an  en- 
largement; extension:  diffusive  description 
or  discussion.— Amplihcative,  Anipli- 
ficatory,  am'pli-fi-kat-iv,  am'pli-fi-ka-to- 
ri,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  amplify. — 
Amplifier,  am'pli-fi-er,  n.  One  who  am- 
plifies or  enlarges— Amplify,  am'pli-fi, 
v.t. — amplified,  amplifying.  [Fr.  amplifier, 
to  enlarge— L.  ampins,  ample,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  make  more  ample,  larger, 
more  extended,  tnore  copious,  and  the  like, 
v.t. — To  grow  or  become  ample  or  more 
ample;  to  he  diffuse  in  argument  or  descrip- 
tion.—Amplitude,  am'pli-tud,  n.  [L. 
amplitudo.]    State  of  being  ample;  large 


ch.  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;      n.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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mm  of  (iiuniiM.uis;  extent  <>f  surface  or 
spaoe;  greatness;  cutron.  an  an  <>f  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  east  or 
west  point  and  the  oentreof  the  sun  or  star 

at  its  rising  or  sotting.— Amply,  am  ph. 
adv.  In  an  ample  manner;  largely;  BUffl 
ciently;  copiously. 

Alliplcclnnt,  am-plek'tant,  a.  [L.  amplec- 
c,tis,  ampUotenti8,  i>i>r.  of  ampltctor,  to 
embrace.]  Sot. embracing;  clasping.— Am* 
plcxlcaul.  amplok'si  kjil.  a.  [L.  am- 
fit. ens,  embracing,  andeotuis,  astern.]  liot. 
nearly  surrounding  or  embraoing  the  stem, 
as  the  base  of  a  leaf . 

Ampulla,  am-pul'la,  n.  pi.  Ampulla-. 
am  pul'le.  IL.J  A  more  or  leas  globular 
i»ot  tie,  used  by  the  Romans  for  holding  oil; 
a  vessel  for  holding  tlie  consecrated  oil 
used  in  various  church  rites  and  at  the 
coronation  of  kings;  a  small  sac  or  bag-like 
appendage  of  a  plant;  a  hollow  flask-shaped 
leaf.— AmpulIaceon8,am-pul-la'shus,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  like  an  ampulla. 
Amputate,  am'pii-tat,  v. t.  —  amputated, 
amputating.  [L.  ampttto,  amp%ttatum—amb, 
about,  and  puto,  to  prune.]  To  cut  off, 
especially  a  human  limb  or  that  of  an 
animal.  —  Amputation,  am-pu-ta'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  amputating;  the  operation 
of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  other  projecting  part 
of  the  body. 

Amuck,  a-muk',  n.  [Malay  or  Javanese.] 
A  furious,  reckless  onset;  a  term  used  iu 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  Malays,  who 
are  occasionally  seen  to  rush  out  in  a  frantic 
state  with  daggers  in  their  hands,  yelling 
'Amuck,  amuck,'  and  attacking  all  that 
come  in  their  way.— To  run  amuck,  to  rush 
about  frantically,  attacking  all  that  come  in 
the  way;  to  attack  all  and  sundry. 
Amulet,  am'u-let,  n.  fL.  amuletum,  Fr. 
amulctte,  from  Ar.  hamalat,  anything  worn, 
from  hamala,  to  carry,  to  wear.]  Something 
worn  or  carried  about  the  person,  intended 
to  act  as  a  charm  or  preservative  against 
evils  or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  and 
witchcraft.  —  Amuletic,  am-u-let'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  amulet. 
Amurcous.t  a-merk'us,  a.  [L.  amurca, 
the  dregs  or  lees  of  olives.]  Full  of  dregs  or 
lees;  foul.— Amurcosity.t  a-iuer-kos'i-ti, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  amurcous. 
Amuse,  a-muz',  v.t.  —  amused,  amusing. 
[Fr.  amuser,  to  amuse,  to  divert,  to  hold  in 
play  — a,  to,  and  O.Fr.  muser,  to  muse. 
Muse,  v.]  To  entertain  the  mind  of  agree- 
ably: to  occupy  or  detain  the  attention  of 
in  a  pleasant  manner  or  with  agreeable 
objects;  to  divert;  entertain:  often  refl.; 
to  keep  in  expectation,  as  by  flattery, 
plausible  pretences,  and  the  like ;  to  keep 
in  play.  .*.  Amuse  is  to  occupy  lightly  and 
pleasantly;  divert  generally  implies  some- 
thing absolutely  lively  or  sportive;  enter- 
tain, to  keep  in  a  continuous  state  of  in- 
terest, often  by  something  instructive.— 
Amusable,  a-muz'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  amused.  —  Amusement,  a-rnflz'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  amusing,  or  state  of 
being  amused;  a  slight  amount  of  mirth  or 
tendency  towards  merriment;  that  which 
amuses;  entertainment;  sport;  pastime. — 
Amuser,  a-muz'er,  n.  One  who  amuses. 
—Amusing,  a-muz'ing,  a.  Giving  amuse- 
ment; pleasing;  diverting.— Amusingly, 
a-muz'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  amusing  manner. 
— Amusive,t  a-mu'ziv,  a.  Having  power 
to  amuse. 

Amiygdalate,  a-mig'da-lat,  n.  [L.  amyg- 
dalus,  an  almond.]  An  emulsion  made  of 
almonds;  milk  of  almonds.  —  Amygda- 
lilie.  a-mig'da-lin,  a.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling, or  made  of  almonds.  —  Amyg- 
(lalic,  a-mig-dal'ik,  a.  Obtained  from 
almonds.  —  Amygdaloid,  a-mig'da-loid, 
n.  A  term  applied  to  igneous  rock,  espe- 
cially trap,  containing  round  or  almond- 
shaped  vesicles  or  cavities  partly  or  wholly 
filled  with  crystalline  nodules  of  various 
minerals.  —  Amgdaloidal,  a-mig'da- 
loid"al,  a.  Pertaining  to  amygdaloid;  al- 
mond-shaped. 

Amy  1.  am'il,  n.  [Gr,  amylon,  starch.]  Chem. 
a  hypothetical  radical  said  to  exist  in  many 
compounds,  as  amylic  alcohol,  &,c— Nitrite 


of  ii in i/l,    hii    amber  coloured   fluid   with   a 

pleasant  odour,  having  the  property  when 
inhaled  of  quiokening  the  heart's  action. 
— Amylaceous,  am-il-a'shus,  «.   Pertain- 

ing  to  ".starch,  or  the  farinaceous  part  of 
grain;  resembling  starch.— Amy  late,  am'- 
il at,  n.  A  compound  of  starch  with  a  base. 
— Amyleiie,  am'il-en,  n.  A  hydrocarbon 
obtained  from  amylic  alcohol,  and  possess- 
ing anaesthetic  properties. — Amylic,  am- 

il'ik,  <(.  Pertaining  to  amyl. — Amyloid, 
am'il-oid,  a.  Resembling  or  being  of  the 
nature  of  amyl.— u.  A  semi-gelatinous  sub- 
stance, analogous  to  starch,  met  with  in 
some  seeds. 

An,  A,  an,  a,  indef.  art.  [A  Sax.  dn,  one, 
an,  the  former  being  the  original,  the  latter 
a  developed  meaning;  the  same  word  as 
one.  Onk.]  A  word  used  before  nouns  in 
the  singular  number  to  denote  an  indi- 
vidual as  one  among  more  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  and  not  marking  singleness  like 
one,  nor  pointing  to  something  known  and 
definite  like  the.  In  such  phrases  as  'once 
an  hour,'  '  a  shilling  an  ounce,'  an  has  a 
distributive  force,  being  equivalent  to  each, 
every.  The  form  a  is  used  before  consonants 
(including  the  name  sound  of  u  as  in  unit, 
European  =  yu) ;  an  is  used  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  sound,  or  the  sound 
of  h  when  the  accent  falls  on  any  syllable 
except  the  first ;  as,  an  inn,  an  umpire,  an 
heir,  anjiistorian  (but  also  a  historian). 

Ana,  a'na,  n.  pi.  [The  neuter  plural  ter- 
mination of  Latin  adjectives  in  -anus,  often 
forming  an  affix  to  the  names  of  eminent 
men  to  denote  a  collection  of  their  memor- 
able sayings— thus  Scaligeriana,  Johnson- 
iana.]  The  sayings  of  notable  men;  personal 
gossip  or  anecdotes. 

Anabaptist,  an-a-bap'tist,  n.  [Gr.  ana, 
again,  and  baptistes,  a  baptist.]  One  who 
holds  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism,  and 
the  necessity  of  rebaptism,  generally  by 
immersion,  at  an  adult  age.—  Anabap- 
tistic,  Anabaptistieal,  an'a-bap-tis"- 
tik,  an'a-bap-tis"tik-al,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Anabaptists  or  to  their  doctrines. — Ana- 
baptism,  an-a-bap'tizm,  n.  The  doctrine 
or  practices  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Anabasis,  an-ab'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.— ana,  up, 
and  basis,  a  going,  from  baino,  to  go.]  A 
going  up;  an  expedition  from  the  coast 
inland;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
against  Persia  in  B.C.  401,  described  by 
Xenophon. 

Anacamptle,  an-a-kam'tik,  a.  [Gr.  ana, 
back,  and  kampto,  to  bend.]  Pertaining  to 
the  reflection  of  light  or  sound ;  reflecting 
or  reflected.  — Anacamptieally,  an-a- 
kam'tik-al-li,  adv.  By  reflection.— Ana- 
camptics,  an-a-kam'tiks,  n.  The  doctrine 
of  reflected  light  or  sound. 

Anaeanf nous,  an-a-kan'thus,  a.  [Gr. 
neg.  prefix  an,  andakantha,  a  spine.]  Spine- 
less; a  term  applied  to  fishes  with  spineless 
fins,  such  as  the  cod,  plaice,  &c;  malacop- 
terygious. 

Anacatharsis,  an'a-ka-thar"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
ana,  upward, and kathairo, tocleanse.]  Med. 
purgation  upward;  also  cough,  attended 
by  expectoration.— Anacathariic,  an'a- 
ka-thar"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  anacatharsis.  —  n.  A  medicine 
which  excites  discharges  by  the  mouth  or 
nose,  as  expectorants,  emetics,  &c. 

Anacharis,  an-ak'a-ris,  n.  [Ana,  for  Gr. 
neg.  prefix  an,  and  charis,  favour,  from 
being  often  a  nuisance.]  A  water-plant 
introduced  from  North  America  into  British 
rivers  and  ponds,  which  by  its  rapid  growth 
tends  to  choke  them  up;  water-thyme  or 
water- weed. 

Anachronism,  an-ak'ron-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
ana,  implying  inversion,-  error,  and  chronos, 
time.]  An  error  in  computing  historical 
time;  any  error  which  implies  the  mis- 
placing of  persons  or  events  in  time;  any- 
thing foreign  to  or  out  of  keeping  with  a 
specified  epoch  (as  where  Shakespeare  makes 
Hectorquote  Aristotle). —Anacbronous, 
Anachronic,  Anachronical,  Ana- 
chronistic, Anachronistical,  an-ak'- 
ron-us,  an-a-kron'ik,  an-a-kron'ik-al,  an-ak'- 
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ron-ist"ik,  an  ak'ron  ist"ik-al,  a.  Erroneous 
in  date;  containing  an  anachronism. 

AiiaelaMflc,  ana  klas'tik,  a.  fGr. 
kiasis,  a  bending  back  <;r.  ana,  back, 
kinr.is,  a  breaking,  from  klad,  to  break.] 
I 'ertaining  to  or  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light;  bending  back;  flexible  Ana- 
ClaatlCS,  an-a-klas'tiks,  n.  A  term  equiv- 
alent to  Uloptrict. 

Anncolulhon,  an'a  kol-u"thon,  n.  [Gr. 
anakoloulhox,  wanting  sequence-  neg.  prefix 
an,  and  akolouthos,  following.]  Gram,  want 
of  sequence  in  a  sentence,  owing  to  the 
latter  member  of  it  belonging  to  a  different 
grammatical  construction  from  the  preced- 
ing; as,  'He  that  curseth  father  or  mother, 
let  him  die  the  death. '—Mat.  xv.  4.—  Ana- 
colutlllc,  an'a-kol-u"thik,  a.  Wanting 
sequence;  containing  an  anacoluthon. 

Anaconda,  an-a-kon'da,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  two  of  the  largest  species  of  the 
serpent  tribe,  namely,  a  Ceylonese  species 
and  a  South  American  species,  both  grow- 
ing to  the  length  of  over  30  feet. 

Anacreontic,  a-nak're-on"tik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  after  the  manner  of  Anacreon; 
relating  to  the  praise  of  love  and  wine ; 
convivial;  amatory. —  Anacreontic,  a- 
nak're-on"tik,  n.  A  poem  by  Anacreon,  or 
composed  in  the  manner  of  Anacreon ;  a 
little  poem  in  praise  of  love  or  wine. 

Anacrusis,  an'a-krli-sis,n.  [Gr.  anakrousis, 
striking  up.]  The  unstressed  syllable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  verse. 

Anadem,  Anademe,  an'a-dem,  an'a- 
dem,n.  [Gr.  anadema,  a  head-band  or  fillet — 
ana,  up,  and  deo,  to  bind.]  A  band,  fillet, 
garland,  or  wreath. 

Anadromous,  a-nad'rom-us,  a.  [Gr.  ana, 
up,  and  dromos,  course.]  Passing  from  the 
sea  into  fresh  waters  at  stated  seasons,  as 
the  salmon. 

Anaemia,  a-ne'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.— an,  priv., 
and  haima,  blood.]  Med.  a  deficiency  of 
blood;  a  state  of  the  system  marked  by  a 
deficiency  in  certain  constituents  of  the 
blood.— Anaemic,  a-ne'mik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  affected  with  anaemia. 

Anaesthesia,  Anaesthesia,  an-es-the'si- 
a,  an-es-the'sis,  n.  [Gr.  anaisthesia,  avais- 
thesis—an,  priv.,  and  aisthanomai,  to  feel.] 
Diminished  or  lost  sense  of  feeling;  an 
artificially  produced  state  of  insensibility, 
especially  to  the  sense  of  pain.— Anaes- 
thetic, an-es-thet'ik,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  anaesthesia;  having  the  power  of  de- 
priving of  feeling  or  sensation.— n.  A  sub- 
stance which  has  the  power  of  depriving 
of  feeling  or  sensation,  as  chloroform  when 
its  vapour  is  inhaled.— Anaesthetize,  an- 
es'thc-tiz,  v. t.— anaesthetized,  anaesthetizing. 
To  bring  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic agent;  to  render  insensible  to  the 
feeling  of  pain. 

Anaglyph,  an'a-glif,  n.  [Gr.  anaglyphon, 
embossed  work— ana,  up,  and  glypho,  to 
engrave.]  An  ornament  in  relief  chased 
or  embossed.  — Anaglyphlc,  Anagly- 
phical,  an-a-glif'ik,  an-a-glif'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  anaglyphs  or  to  the  art  of  chasing 
and  embossing  in  relief.  —  Anaglyphy, 
au-ag'li-fi,  n.  The  act  of  chasing  or  em- 
bossing in  relief.  — Anaglyptic,  Ana- 
glyptlcal,  an-a-glip'tik,  an-a-glip'tik-al. 
Si&measAnaglyphic— Anaglyptograph, 
an-a-glip'to-graf,  n.  An  instrument  for  mak- 
ing a  medallion  engraving  of  an  object  in 
relief,  such  as  a  medal  or  camso.—  Ana- 
glyptography,  an'a-glip-tog"ra-fi,n.  The 
art  of  copying  works  in  relief. 

Anagoge,  Anagogy,  au'a-go-je,  an'a-go- 
ji,  n.  [Gr.  anagoge— ana,  upward,  and  agoge, 
a  leading,  from  ago,  to  lead.]  An  elevation 
of  mind  to  things  celestial;  the  spiritual 
meaning  or  application  of  words;  a  mys- 
terious or  allegorical  interpretation,  espe- 
cially of  Scripture.  —  Anagogic,  Ana- 
gogical,  an-a-goj'ik,  an-a-goj'ik-al,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  anagoge;  mysterious;  ele- 
vated; spiritual.— Aitagogically,  an-a- 
goj'ik-al-li.  adv.  In  an  anagogic  manner. 
Anagram,  an'a-gram,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  up, 
again,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  sentence,  to 
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forraanowwordorsentenoe  inuurniii- 
matlc  Anagranimatlcal,  an'a-gram 

mat  i u ,  ;m  .t  1 1 .mi  mat  Ik  .il.  .i  I',  rtaining 
to  or  forming  an  anagram,  anagram- 
mat  lea  II. v. an'a  gram  mat"ik  al  11,00*1*.  In 
the  manner  "t  an  anagram  Anauram- 
matlint,  an  a  gram  ma<  lam,  ».  The  aol 
or  practice  of  making  anagrams.  Ann- 
graiumatlst,  an  a  gram/mat  ist,  n.  a 
maker  ol  anagrams  Aiuiuraiiiiiinll/e, 
gram  mat  Iz,  v.t.  To  transpose,  as  the 
letters  of  a  word,  so  as  to  form  an  anagram. 
1  ana  trams 

Anal.  anal.  O.  [L,  anus,  the  fundament.] 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  mar  tho  anus. 

Annlclmc,  a-nai'slm,  a.  [(Jr.  on,  prlv., 
and  alkimoa,  strong,  from  alki,  strength.] 
a  mineral  of  frequent  ooourrenoa  in  trap- 
rooks,  especially  in  the  cavities  of  amyg- 
daloids.  By  friction  it  acquires  a  weak 
electricity;  hence  its  name. 

Alialccla.  an  a  lek'ta,  n.  />/.  [Or.  m-ut.  pi. 
of  analektoa,  select  ana,  up,  and  lead*,  to 
gather.]  Extracts  or  small  pieces  selected 
from  different  authors.  —  Analcct,  an'a- 

lekt,  n.  A  selected  piece ;  an  extract. — 
Alialectic,  an-a-lek  tik,  a.  Relating  to 
analecta;  made  up  of  selections. 

Aliaiepsis,  an  a  lep'sis,  >i.  [Or.,  from  ana, 
up  or  again,  and  lipsis,  a  taking,  from  lam- 
band,  to  take.]  Med.  recovery  of  strength 
after  disease.— Analeptic,  an-a-lep'tik,  a. 
Invigorating;  giving  strength  after  disease. 

Analgesia,  an-al-jez'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  analgesia 
—an,  priv.,  and  algos,  pain.]  Pathol,  inca- 
pacity for  feeling  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
Body.  —  Analgetic  an-al-jet'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  analgesia,  insensible  to  pain. 

Anallantolc,  an'al-lan-to'ik,  a.  [Prefix 
on,  not,  allantoic.]  Not  possessing  an  allan- 
tois,  q.v. 

Analogy,  an-al'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  analogia—ana, 
according  to,  and  logos,  ratio,  proportion.] 
An  agreement  or  likeness  between  things 
in  some  circumstances  or  effects,  when  the 
things  are  otherwise  entirely  different ;  re- 
lationship ;  conformity ;  parallelism ;  like- 
ness. .*.  Analogi/  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  similariti/,  but  the  latter  properly  de- 
notes general  likeness  or  resemblance;  the 
former  implies  general  difference,  with  iden- 
tity or  sameness  in  one  or  more  relations. 
Thus  there  is  analogy,  but  no  similarity 
between  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a 
bat.  [We  say  analogy  between  things,  one 
thing  has  an  analogy  to  or  with  another.] — 
Analogical,  an-a-loj'ik-al,  a.  Having  ana- 
logy; analogous;  used  by  way  of  analogy; 
expressing  ■  or  implying  analogy.  —  Ana- 
logically, an-a-loj'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
analogical  manner.  —  Alialogicalness, 
an-a-loj 'ik-al-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
analogical.— Analogism,  an-al'o-jizm,  n. 
An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect; 
an  a  priori  argument;  investigation  of  things 
by  the  analogy  they  bear  to  each  other. — 
Analoglst,  an-al'o-jist.  n.  One  who  ad- 
heres to  analogy. — Analogize,  an-al'o-jiz, 
v.t. — analogized,  analogizing.  To  explain 
by  analogy;  to  consider  with  regard  to  its 
analogy  to  something  else. — Analogous, 
an-al'og-us,  a.  Having  analogy;  bearing 
some  resemblance  in  the  midst  of  differ- 
ences (followed  by  to  or  with).— Analog- 
ously, an-al'og-us-li,  adv.  In  an  analogous 
manner. — Analogue,  an'a-log,  n.  Some- 
thing having  analogy  with  something  else. 

Analysis,  an-al'i-sis,  n.   pi.  Analyses, 

an-al'i-sez.  [Gr. — prefix  ana,  implying  dis- 
tribution, and  lysis,  a  loosing,  resolving, 
from  lyo,  to  loosen.]  The  resolution  of  a 
compound  object  whether  of  the  senses  or 
tbe  intellect  into  its  constituent  elements 
or  component  parts;  a  consideration  of  any- 
thing in  its  separate  parts  and  their  relation 
to  each  other:  opposed  to  synthesis;  the 
process  of  subjecting  to  chemical  tests  to 
determine  ingredients;  a  syllabus  or  table 
of  the  principal  heads  of  a  discourse  or 
treatise.  —  Analysable,  an-a-liz'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  analysed.  —  Analysa- 
tlon,  an'a-liz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  ana- 
lysing.—Analyse,  an'a-llz,  v.t.— analysed, 
analysing.  [Fr.  analyser.]  To  resolve  into 
its  elements;  to  separate,  as  a  compound 


:  abjet  t.  Into  It    pni  I     oi    prop<    i' Ions. 

Aliail>  SCI',  an  a  II/  ei  ,  n      <  »ne  «  lio  or  I  hal 

which  analyses       analyst,  an'a-list,  n. 

< >ne  w ho  .,  oi  analysis; 

one  who  subjects  articli  i  to  ohemlofl 
t<>  tind  out  their  Ingredients.     Analytic, 
analytical,  an-a-lit'lk,  an-a-llt'lk-al,  n 

P(  rtaining  to  analysis;   resolving  into  that 

principles  or  elements.'    Analytically, 

an  a  lit  ik  al  h,  ttdV,      In  an  analytical  man 

ner;   in  the  manner  oi   analysis.      Ana- 
lytics, an  adit'iks,  n.    The  science  oi  ana 
lysis. 
Anamorphosis,  Anamorphism,  an 

a  moi  to  sis   or    an'a  inor-fo'sis,    an  a  moi' 

h/.in,  n.    [(Jr.  ana,  again,  and  morph 
formation,  from  morpM,  a  form.]   A  draw 
tag  presenting  a  distorted  Image  of  the 

object,  unless  when  viewed  from  a  certain 

point,  or  reflected  by  a  curved  minor;  an 

anomalous  development  of  any  part  of  a 

plant. 
Ananas,   a-na'na,  n.     [Penman   nana*.] 

Ptae-apple,  with  intrusive  a,  as  if  a  plural. 
Anuildroiis,  an-an'drus,  a.    [Gr.  an,  priv., 

and  ant  r,  andrOB,  a  male  or  stamen.]    Bot. 

applied  to  flowers  that  are  destitute  of  a 

stamen  (female  flowers). 

A  iiaiithcroiis,  an-an'ther-us,  a.  [Gr.  an, 
priv.,  and  E.  anther.]  Bot.  destitute  of 
anthers. 

Aiianthoiis,  an-an'thus,  a.  [Gr.  an,  priv., 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]    Destitute  of  flowers. 

Auapest,  Anapaest,  an'a-pest,  n.  [L. 
anapaistus,  from  Gr.  anapaixtos.  ]  A  poetical 
foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
two  short  or  unaccented,  the  last  long  or 
accented.  —  A napesl i<\  an-a-pes'tik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  anapest;  consisting  of  ana- 
pests.—  Aiiapestically,  an-a-pes'tik-al-li, 
adv.    In  an  anapestic  manner. 

A  n a  phrodlsiac,  an-af'ro-diz"i-ak,  n.  [Gr. 
neg.  prefix  an,  and  aphrodisiakos,  venereal.] 
A  substance  capable  of  dulling  sexual  ap- 
petite. 

Anaplasty,  an'a-plas-ti,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  again, 
and  plasso,  to  fashion.]  Surg,  an  operation 
to  supply  by  the  employment  of  adjacent 
healthy  structure  the  loss  of  small  portions 
of  flesh.  —  Anaplastic,  an-a-plas'tik,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  anaplasty. 

Anaplerotlc,  an'a-ple-rot"ik,  a.  [Gr.  ana, 
up,  and  pleroo,  to  fill.]  Med.  filling  up; 
promoting  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
— n.  A  remedy  which  promotes  the  granula- 
tion of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Anapodeictic,  an-ap'o-dik"tik,  a.  [Gr. 
an,  priv..  and  apodeiktikos,  demonstrable.] 
Incapable  of  being  demonstrated. 

A n aptotic,  an-ap-tot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ana,  back, 
and  ptosis,  inflection.]  Philol.  applied  to 
languages  which  have  a  tendency  to  lose 
the  use  of  inflections. 

Anarchy,  an'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  anarchia,  law- 
lessness—an, priv.,  and  arche,  rule.]  Want 
of  government;  a  state  of  society  when  there 
is  no  law  or  supreme  power;  political  con- 
fusion.—Anarchic,  Anarchical,  an- 
ark'ik,  an-ark'ik-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anarchy  or  anarchism;  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
or  confusion;  lawless.  Also  Anarchal, 
an-ark'al.  —  Anarchism,  an'ark-izm,  n. 
The  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  formal 
government,  free  action  for  the  individual, 
land  aud  other  resources  being  common 
property.— Anarchist,  Anarch,  an'ark- 
ist,  an'ark,  n.  One  who  excites  disorder  in 
a  state;  an  advocate  of  anarchy  or  anarch- 
ism.— Anarchize.t  an'ar-kiz,  v.t.  To  put 
into  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Anarthropoda,  an-ar-throp'o-da,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  an,  priv. ,  arthros,  joint,  and  pous,  podos, 
foot.]  Annulose  animals  without  jointed 
limbs,  as  leeches,  &c.  —  Ana  rlhropo- 
dous,  an-ar-throp'o-dus,  a.    Pertaining  to. 

Anarthrous,  an-ar'thrus,  a.  [Gr.  an,  priv., 
and  arthron,  a  joint  or  article.]  Gram. 
without  the  article;  zool.  without  joints  or 
jointed  appendages. 

Anasarca,  an-a-sar'ka,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  through, 
and  sarx,  flesh.]  Med.  dropsy  of  the  cellular 
tissue;  general  dropsy.— Anasarcous,  an- 
a-sarTcus,  a.    Dropsical. 


Anastaltlc  I  tik,  a    l<  I 

tUeoi,  fitted  for  checking.]   Med  astrii 

styptic. 

A  aastatle,  an  !<  b)  otto,  up, 

and  it i  tanai    to  itand  I    Oon  I  ting 

furnished  w  It  b  i 

a  mode  ol  printing  from  cine  plati     i  I 

ho    that    th(  r   what  el 

shown  is  hit  in  t*  lief. 

AliastOIIIOsr,    lumi/l i/,    |    i. 

iiinsai,  ana 

anaetomod    ana,  again,  am  w,  and  stoma,  a 

mouth.]      Auat.    and   bot.    to    in 

run  into  each  other,  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  minute  branches  oi  rami! 
cat mns,  as  the  arterl  I  veins     Anas- 

tomosis, a-nus'to-ino'si:,,  a      Thi    Li 
latioil    of    vessels    in    vegetable    or    animal 
bodies.-    Anastomotic,   a  nas'to mot"ik, 
a.    Pertaining  to  anastomosis. 

Aiinstrophc,  Anast  rophy,  a-nas/tro  fe, 

n.    [Or.— ana,  back,  ttrephS,  to  turn.]    An 

inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words. 

Anathema,  a  nath'e-ma,  n.  [Gr.  anathe- 
ma, a  tiling  devoted  to  evil,  from  a  unlit  In mi, 
to  dedicate— ana,  up,  and  titJliml,  to  place] 
A  curse  or  denunciation  pronounced  with 
religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  accompanied  by  excommunica- 
tion; execration  generally;  curse.— Ana- 
theiiiatic,  Anatheniatlcal,  a-nath'e- 
maf'ik,  a-nath/c-inat"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  nature  of  an  anathema. 
A  n  at  licma  I  lea  1 1  y,  a-nath'e-mat"ik-al- 
li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  anathema. — 
Anathematization,  a-uath'e-mat'iz- 
a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  anathematizing. — 
Anathematize,  a-nath'e-mat-Iz,  v.t.— 
anathematized,  anathematizing.  To  pro- 
nounce an  anathema  against.— v.i.  To  pro- 
nounce anathemas;  to  curse.  — Anathe- 
matize!*, a-nath'e-mat-iz-er,  n.   One  who. 

Anatomy,  a-nat'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  anatome— 
ana,  up,  aud  tome~,  a  cutting.]  The  art  of 
dissecting  or  artificially  separating  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  organized  body,  to  discover 
their  situation,  structure,  and  economy;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  organized  bodies,  as  elucidated  by 
dissection:  when  used  alone  it  refers  to  the 
human  body,  vegetable  anatomy  being  the 
anatomy  of  plants,  zootomy  that  of  the 
lower  animals;  the  act  of  taking  to  pieces 
something  for  the  purpose  of  examining  iu 
detail  (the  anatomy  of  a  discourse);  a  skele- 
ton (colloq.);  hence,  a  thin  meagre  person. 
—Anatomic,  Anatomical,  an-a-tom'- 
ik,  an-a-tom'ik-al,  a.  Belonging  to  anatomy 
or  dissection.  —  Anatomically,  an-a- 
tom'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  man- 
ner; by  means  of  dissection. — Anatom- 
ism. Anatomical  analysis;  explanation  of 
vital  phenomena  by  anatomical  structure. — 
Anatomist,  a-nat'o-mist,  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  dissection,  or  in  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  anatomy.  —  Anatomiza- 
tion, a-nat'o-miz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
anatomizing.  —  Anatomize,  a-nat'o-mlz, 
v.t. — anatomized,  anatomizing.  To  cut  up 
or  dissect  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  or 
examining  the  structure;  fig.  to  lay  open  or 
expose  minutely;  to  analyse  (to  anatomize 
an  argument). 

Anatropal,  Anatropous,  a-nat'rop-al, 
a-nat'rop-us,  a.  [Gr.  ana,  denoting  inver- 
sion, and  trepo,  to  turn.]  Bot.  having  the 
ovule  inverted,  so  that  the  chalaza  is  at  its 
apparent  apex. 

Anherry,  anTae-ri.  n.  [A.Sax.  an=on,  and 
berry.]  A  kind  of  warty  protuberance  or 
growth  on  a  horse  or  ox,  sometimes  hanging 
quite  loosely;  a  kind  of  gall  or  excrescence 
on  a  turnip. 

Ancestor,  an'ses-ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  ancestre, 
ancessor,  Fr.  ancetre,  an  ancestor,  from  L. 
antecessor,  a  predecessor — ante,  before,  and 
cedo,  cessum,  to  go.  Cede.]  One  from 
whom  a  person  descends,  either  by  the 
father  or  mother,  at  any  distance  of  time; 
a  progenitor;  a  forefather:  one  from  whom 
an  inheritance  is  derived. — Ancestral, 
Ancestorial,  an-ses'tral,  an-ses-to'ri-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  ancestors;  claimed  or  de- 
scending from  ancestors.— Ancestress.f 
an'ses-tres,  n.     A  female  ancestor. — An- 
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cestry,  an'ses-trhn.  A  series  of  ancestors; 
lineage;  honourable  deaoent;  high  birth. 

Anchor  ang'ker,  n.  [A. Sax.  aneor,  bor- 
rowed from  L  cmooro,  Qr.  angkyra.  an 
anchor.     From  a  root  meaning  orooked, 

bent,  seen  in  L.  aiujulus,  a  corner,  10  ahkU, 
angle,  a  fish-hook.]  An  iron  Implement. 
consisting  usually  of  a  straight  bar  called 
the  shank,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a 
transverse  piece  called  the  stock,  and  of  two 
curved  arms  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shank, 
each  of  which  anus  terminates  in  a  triangu- 
lar plate  called  a  tluke,  and  used  for  holding 
a  ship  or  other  vessel  at  rest  in  compara- 
tively shallow  water;  something  serving  a 
purpose  analogous  to  that  of  a  ship's  anchor; 
fig,  that  which  gives  stability  or  security; 
that  on  which  we  place  dependence  for 
safety. — At  anchor,  floating  attached  to  an 
anchor;  anchored.— v.t.  To  hold  at  rest  by 
lowering  the  anchor;  to  place  at  anchor; 
Jiii.  to  fix  or  fasten  on;  to  fix  in  a  stable 
condition.—  v.i.  To  cast  anchor;  to  come  to 
anchor. —  Anchorable,  ang'ker-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  anchored;  fit  for  anchor- 
ing.— Anchorage,  ang'ker-aj,  n.  Anchor- 
ing ground;  a  place  where  a  ship  can  anchor; 
a  duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in  a 
harbour. 

Anchoret,  Anchorite,  ang'ko-ret,  ang'- 
ko-rlt,  n.  [L.  anachoreta;  Gr.  anachoretes — 
ana,  back,  and  choreo,  to  retire,  from  choros, 
a  place.]  A  hermit;  a  recluse;  one  who 
retires  from  society  to  avoid  the  temptations 
of  the  world  and  devote  himself  to  religious 
duties.  —  Anchoritcss,  Anchoress, 
ang'ko-nt-es,  ang'ko-res,  n.  A  female  an- 
choret.— Anchoretic1  Aiichoretical, 
Anchoritical,  ang-ko-ret'ik,  ang-ko-ret'- 
ik-al,  ang-ko-rlt'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
hermit,  or  his  mode  of  life. 

Anchovy,  an-cho'vi,  n.  [Pg.  and  Sp.  an- 
chova,  an  anchovy,  from  Basque  anchua, 
anchuva,  dry.]  A  small  fish  belonging  to 
the  herring  family,  caught  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pickled  for  ex- 
portation. An  esteemed  sauce  is  also  made 
from  them. 

Anchovy-pear,  an-cho'vi-par,  n.  A  fruit 
of  Jamaica,  which  is  pickled  and  eaten. 

Anchylose,  angTd-los.  A  common  but 
erroneous  spelling  of  Ankylose. 

Ancient,  an'shent,  a.  [Fr.  ancien,  L.L. 
antianus,  from  L.  prep,  ante,  before.  The 
final  t  has  no  right  to  its  place  in  this  word.] 
That  happened  or  existed  in  former  times, 
usually  at  a  great  distance  of  time;  associ- 
ated with,  or  bearing  marks  of  the  times  of 
long  ago  (ancient  authors) ;  of  long  standing; 
having  lasted  from  a  remote  period;  of  great 
age;  old  (an  ancient  city);  having  lived  long 
(an  ancient  man— poetical).  .*.  Old  refers 
to  the  duration  of  the  thing  itself;  ancient, 
to  the  period  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Ancient  is  opposed  to  modern;  old  to  young, 
new,  fresh.  An  old  dress,  custom,  &c,  is 
one  which  has  lasted  a  long  time,  and  which 
still  exists;  an  ancient  dress,  custom,  &c,  is 
one  which  prevailed  in  former  ages. — n.  A 
person  living  at  an  early  period  of  history 
(generally  in  plural,  and  opposed  to  moderns); 
a  very  old  man;  an  elder  or  person  of  influ- 
ence.—Anciently,  an'shent-li,  adv.  In 
old  times;  in  times  long  past.—  Ancient- 
ness,  an'shent-nes,  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  ancient;  antiquity. 

Ancient, t  an'shent,  re.  [Corrupted  from 
ensign.]  A  flag;  an  ensign ;  also,  a  standard- 
bearer.    \Shak.] 

Ancillary,  an'sil-la-ri,  a.  [L.  ancillaris, 
from  ancilla,  a  maid-servant.]  Subservient; 
aiding;  auxiliary;  subordinate. 

Ancipital,  Ancipitons,  an-sip'it-al,  an- 
sip'it-us,  a.  [L.  anceps,  ancipitis,  two- 
headed,  ambiguous— cm  for  amb,  on  both 
sides,  and  caput,  the  head.]  Doubtful  or 
double;  ambiguous;  hot.  two-edged. 

Ancon,  an'kon,  n.  pi.  Ancones,  an-ko'nez. 
[L.  ancon,  Gr.  angkon,  the  elbow.]  Anat. 
the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  or  elbow;  arch. 
a  console,  cantilever,  corbel,  or  other  stone 
projection.— Anconal,  an-ko'nal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  theancon  or  elbow. — A 11  co  ii  old, 
an'kon-oid,  a.  Elbow-like:  applied  to  a 
process  of  the  forearm. 


And,  and,  coiij.  |  A. Sax.  and,  I)  en,  nule, 
<i.  unil,  Oil  (J.  uiiti,  all  signifying  and; 
[eel.    rutin,    and    yet,    and    if.  j      A    particle 

joining  words  and  sentence!,  ami  expressing 
the  relations  of  connection  or  addition; 
sometimes  used  to  Introduce  Interrogative 

and  Other  clauses.  In  old  writers  and,  an, 
has  often  the  sense  of  if;  hence  'hut  and  if 
in  the  Bible  -  but  if  if. 

Andaliisile,  an-da  -lu'slt,  n.  A  pellucid 
mineral  of  the  garnet  family,  of  a  gray, 
green,  bluish,  flesh  or  rose-red  colour:  so 
(•ailed  from  Andalusia  in  Spain,  where  it 
was  first  discovered. 

Alldanlc,  an  diin'ta,  a.  [It.  andante,  walk- 
ing moderately,  from  andare,  to  go.]  Music, 
moving  with  a  moderate,  even,  graceful, 
onward  progression.— n.  A  movement  or 
piece  composed  in  andante  time. — Alldan- 
ilno,  an-dan-te'no,  a.  Applied  to  a  move- 
ment quicker  than  andante. 

Andean,  an-de'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Andes,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  South 
America.  —  A  ndeslii,  an'dez-in,  re.  A 
mineral  resembling  felspar  originally  ob- 
tained from  the  Andes. 

Andiron,  and'I-ern,  n.  [O.E.  andiren, 
aundirin,  aundire,  O.F.  andier;  origin  un- 
known.] A  horizontal  iron  bar  raised  on 
short  legs,  with  an  upright  standard  at  one 
end,  used  to  support  pieces  of  wood  when 
burning  on  an  open  hearth,  one  being  placed 
on  each  side;  a  fire-dog. 

Andranatoiiiy,  an-dra-nat'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
auer,  andros,  a  man,  and  anatome,  dissec- 
tion.] The  dissection  of  a  human  body, 
especially  of  a  male;  androtomy. 

Androeciuin,  an-dre'si-um,  n.  [Gr.  aner, 
andros,  a  man,  a  male,  and  oilcos,  a  house.] 
Bot.  the  male  system  of  a  flower;  the  as- 
semblage of  the  stamens. 

Androgynal,  Androgynous,  an-droj'- 
in-al,  an-droj'in-us,  a.  [Gr.  androgynos— 
aner,  andros,  a  man,  and  gyne,  woman.] 
Having  two  sexes;  being  male  and  female; 
hermaphroditical;  having  or  partaking  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  both  sexes.— 
Alldrogynally,  an-droj'in-al-li,  adv. 
With  the  parts  of  both  sexes. 

Andropetalons,  an-dro-pet'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
aner,  andros,  a  male,  and  petalon,  a  petal.] 
Bot.  applied  to  double  flowers  produced  by 
the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals. 

Androphagi,  an-drof'a-jT,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aner, 
andros,  a  man,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Man- 
eaters;  anthropophagi.  —  Andropha- 
gons,  an-drof'a-gus,  a.  Pertaining  or  ad- 
dicted to  cannibalism. 

Androphore,  an'dro-for,  n.  [Gr.  aner, 
andros,  a  male,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  Bot. 
a  stalk  supporting  the  stamens. 

Androsphinx,  an'dro-sfingks,  n.  [Gr. 
aner,  andros,  a  man,  and  sphingx,  a  sphinx.] 
A  sphinx  with  a  human  head. 

Androtomy,  an-drot'o-mi,  re.    [Gr.  aner, 

andros,  a  man,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]    Same 

as  Andranatomy. 
Androns,  an'drus,  a.    [Gr.  aner,  andros, 

a  male.]     Bot.  producing   stamens   only ; 

staminate;  male. 

Anecdote,  an'ek-d5t,  re.  [Gr.  anekdotos, 
not  published— a,  neg.,  ek,  out,  and  dotos, 
given,  from  didomi,  to  give.]  A  short  story, 
narrating  a  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an 
interesting  nature;  a  biographical  incident; 
a  single  passage  of  private  life.— Anec- 
dotage.  The  garrulity  of  dotage,  or  old 
age.— Anecdotic,  Anecdotal,  Anec- 
dotical,  an-ek-dot'ik,  an'ek-dot-al,  an-ek- 
dot'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  anecdotes;  con- 
sisting of  or  of  the  nature  of  anecdotes  — 
Anecdotlst.  Anecdotarian,  an'ek- 
dot-ist,  an'ek-do-ta"ri-an,  re.  One  who  deals 
in  anecdotes. 

Anele,  an-el',  v.t.  [O.E.  ele,  L.  oleum,  oil.] 
Anoint,  with  extreme  unction.    [Shale] 

Anelectric,  an-e-lek'trik,  a.  [Gr.  are,  priv., 
and  E.  electric]  Having  no  electric  pro- 
perties; non-electric. 

Anelectrode,  an-e-lek'trod,  re.  [Prefix  area, 
up,  and  electrode.]  The  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery:  opposed  to  catelectrode. 


Anemograph,  a-nem'o-graf,  re.  [Or. 
(memos,  the  wind.]  An  Instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind.     Anemograph}', 

■  'ii  a  inog'ra  <i,    n.     The   use  of   the  aneinu' 

graph.      Anemology,    an-e-mol'o-JL   re. 

The  doctrine  of  or  a  treatise  on  winds.— 

Anemometer,  an-e-mom'et-er,  n.    An 

instrument   for    measuring   the    force  and 

velocity  of  the  wind  Anemometry,  an- 
e-raom'et-ri,  re.  The  process  of  determining 

the  pressure  or  force  of  the  wind. 

Anemone,  a-nem'o-ne,  re.    [Gr.  anemdns, 

the  wind-flower,  from  anemos,  the  wind, 
being  easily  stripped  of  its  petals  by  the 
wind.]  Wind-flower,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Three  species  occur  in  Britain,  but  only 
one,  the  wood-anemone,  is  truly  a  native.— 
Sea-anemone.  Aotinia.— Aliemoiiic,  an- 
e-mon'ik,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  anemone. 

Aiicmophiloiis,  an-e-mof'i-lus,  a.  \C.r. 
anemos,  wind,  philos,  loving.]  Bot.  having 
the  pollen  conveyedand  f  ert  ilization  effected 
by  the  wind. 

Anemoscope,  a-nem'o-skop,  n.  [Gr. 
anemos,  wind,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  A  con- 
trivance which  shows  the  direction  of  the 
wind;  a  weathercock;  a  wind-vane. 

Anemosis,  an-e-mo'sis,  re.  [Gr.  anemos, 
the  wind.]  A  condition  of  the  timber  of 
trees  in  which  the  annual  layers  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  result  of  strong  gales. 

An  cut,  a-nent',  prep.  [A.Sax.  ore  efn,  on 
emn,  on  a  level,  near,  lit.  on  even.  The  t, 
as  in  ancient,  is  superfluous.]  About;  re- 
specting; regarding. 

Anenterons,  an-en'ter-us,  a.  [Gr.  an, 
priv.,  and  entera,  bowels.]  Destitute  of  in- 
testines; having  no  alimentary  canal. 

Allergy,  an'er-ji,  re.  [Gr.  are,  not,  ergon, 
work.]    Pathol,  morbid  loss  of  energy. 

Aneroid,  an'e-roid,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  nlros, 
moisture,  and  eidos,  form.]  Dispensing 
with  fluid,  as  with  quicksilver.  —  A neroid 
barometer,  a  barometer  the  action  of  which 
depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  a  circular  metallic  box  exhausted  of  air, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  having  a  slightly 
elastic  top,  the  vacuum  serving  the  purpose 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  ordinary 
barometer. 

Anesthesia,  an-es-the'si-a,  re.  Same  as 
Anaesthesia.  —  Anesthetic,  an-es-thet'ik, 
a.    Same  as  Anaesthetic. 

Aneurism,  an'u-rizm,  re.  [Gr.  aneurysmos, 
a  widening  —  ana,  up,  and  eurys,  wide.] 
Med.  the  swelling  of  an  artery,  or  the  dila- 
tation and  expansion  of  some  part  of  an 
artery,  often  a  very  dangerous  ailment.— 
A  neurisma  1,  an-u-riz'mal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  aneurism. 

Anew,  a-nu',  adv.  [Prefix  a,  of  or  on,  and 
new.]    Over  again;  in  a  new  form;  afresh. 

Anfractuous,  an-frak'tu-us,  a.  [Fr.  an- 
fractueux,  L.  anfractus,  winding— /rango, 
fractum,  to  break.]  Winding;  full  of  wind- 
ings and  turnings;  sinuous. — Anfrartu- 
ose,  an-frak'tu-os,  a.  Bot.  twisted  or  sinu- 
ous.— Anfracfuosity,  an-frak'tu-os"i-ti. 
re.  A  state  of  being  anfractuous;  anat. 
a  sinuous  depression.  —  Anfracl nous- 
ness,  au-frak'tu-us-nes,  re.    Anfractuosity. 

Angel,  an'jel,  re.  [L.  angelus,  Gr.  anggelos,  a 
messenger.]  A  divine  messenger;  a  spiritual 
being  employed  in  the  service  of  God;  also 
applied  to  an  evil  being  of  similar  powers; 
a  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  England, 
varying  in  value  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s.,  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael.— An- 
gelhood, an'jel-hod,  re.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  an  angel;  the  angelic  nature  or 
character.— Angelic,  Angelical,  an-jel'- 
ik,  an-jel'ik-al,  a.  Resembling  or  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  angels. — Angelic  doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas. 
—Angelica,  an-jel'ik-a,  n.  [From  possess- 
ing what  were  regarded  as  angelic  powers  or 
virtues.]  The  name  of  two  umbelliferous 
plants.  One  [Angelica  sylvestris)  is  common 
in  Britain  and  used  in  preparing  gin  and 
bitters,  &c. ;  the  other,  garden  angelica 
(Archangelica  officinalis),  possesses  carmin- 
ative and  tonic  properties. — Angelically, 
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IB  !,•!  ik  al  h.  adv.    in  M  angelic  manner 

tugcllcnliicss,    an  j<  I  ik  ul  nes,    n. 
kngellclxc,  kngellfy.  tngellae,  an- 

,n  Id  1  ti.  an'J<  1  1. .  u  t.  To  make 
tngellc  >>r  like  an  angel  Ingelolatry, 
kn  jcl  i>l  a  in,  11.  [B  anosl  andGr.  lotrtta, 
rorship  I  The  worship  of  angels.— An* 
Etiology.  au-Jel-ol'o-ji,  n.  A  discourse 
m  angels,  or  the  doctrine  <»f  angelic  beings. 
-Angelophany,  an-Jel-of'a-ni,  a.  [An 
jfi  iiiul  Gr.  okaino,  to  appear,  I  The  appear 
ni.'o  of  an  angel  or  angels  to  man.  in- 
Mint.  an'Jel-us,  n.  R.  CiUk.  CA  a  solemn 
Esvotion  in  memory  of  the  incarnation;  the 
:h'11  tolled  to  indicate  the  time  when  the 
ingelua  is  to  be  recited.    Angrl-ilsh,  iin'- 

ol -lisli,  11.  A  tish  nearly  allied  to  the 
■arks:  so  called  from  its  pectoral  tins, 
ivlmh  are  so  large  as  to  spread  like  wings. 
iiisor.  ans/ger.  «.  [Originally  grief,  from 
[eel.  angr,  grief,  sorrow,  angra,  to  grieve, 
innoy;  Dan.  tiiiiirr,  sorrow;  same  root  as  in 
A.Sax.  angr,  vexed,  narrow,  (J.  CHOC,  nar- 
row; L.  ango,  to  trouble,  angor,  vexation, 
Jr.  angchS,  to  choke.]  A  violent  passion  or 
jmotion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  a  real  or 
mpposed  injury  to  one's  self  or  others;  pas- 
lion;  ire;  choler;  rage;  wrath.  .".  Amur  is 
nore  general  and  expresses  a  less  strong 
feeling  than  wrath  ami  rage,  both  of  which 
mply  a  certain  outward  manifestation,  and 
:he  latter  violence  and  want  of  self-com- 
nand.— v.t.  To  excite  to  anger;  to  rouse 
Mentment  in;  to  make  angry;  to  exas- 
perate.— Angcrly.t  ang'ger-li,  adv.  An- 
rrlly.  [Tenn.]— Angrily,  ang'gri-li,  adv. 
[n  an  angry  manner.— Angriness,  ang'- 
jri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  augry.— All- 
jry,  ang'gri,  a.  Feeling  resentment;  pro- 
roked;  showing  anger;  caused  by  anger; 
-aging;  tumultuous. 

Liigcviii,  an'je-vin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
x>  Anjou,  a  former  province  of  France. 
illgilia,  an-jl'na,  n.  [L.,  from  ango,  to 
:hoke.  Anger.]  Med.  an  inflammatory 
iffection  of  the  throat  or  fauces. — Angina 
oectoris,  a  fatal  disease  characterized  by 
paroxysms  of  intense  pain  and  a  feeling  of 
constriction  in  the  chest.  (Also  pron.  an'- 
ii-na.) 

iiigiocarpous,  an'ji-o-kar"pus,  a.  [Or. 
ingeion,  a  capsule,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot. 
baving  a  fruit  whose  seed-vessels  are  in- 
closed within  a  covering  that  does  not  form 
i  part  of  themselves,  as  the  acorn. 

mgiography,  Angiology,  an-ji-og'ra- 

S,  an-ji-ol'o-ji,  n.    [Gr.  angeion,  a  vessel.] 

Med.  a  description  of  the  vessels  of  the 

body. 

ingioma,  an-ji-o'ma,  n.    [Gr.  angeion,  a 

vessel.]    Med.  a  tumour  produced  by  the 

enlargement  of  a  blood-vessel. 

Lllgtosperm,  an'ji-o-sperm,  n.  [Gr.  an- 
jeion,  a  vessel,  and  sperma,  seed.]  Bot.  a 
plant  which  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
seed-vessel.  —  Anglospermous,  an'ji-o- 
}perm"us,  a.  Bot.  baving  seeds  inclosed 
in  a  seed-vessel. 

ingle,  ang'gl,  n.  [L.  angulus,  a  corner. 
Anchor.]  The  point  where  two  lines  or 
planes  meet  that  do  not  run  in  the  same 
straight  line;  a  corner;  the  degree  of  open- 
ing or  divergence  of  two  straight  lines  which 
meet  one  another.— Angle  of  repose. 
rhe  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizontal 
Df  an  inclined  plane  when  the  force  of 
gravity  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  fric- 
tion.—Angled,  ang'gld,  a.  Having  angles: 
used  chiefly  in  compounds.  —  Angle  - 
meter,  ang'gl-me-ter,  n.  Any  instru- 
ment for  measuring  angles.— Angular, 
ang'gu-ler,  a.  Having  an  angle  or  angles; 
having  corners;  pointed;  consisting  of  or 
forming  an  angle.  —  Angular  motion,  an- 
gular velocity,  the  motion  or  velocity  of  a 
body  or  a  point  moving  circularly. — An- 
gularity, ang-gu-lar'i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  angular. —Angularly,  ang'gQ- 
ler-li,  adv.  In  an  angular  manner. — An- 
gulamess,  ang'gu-ler-nes,  ».  The  qua- 
lity of  being  angular.— Angnlate,  Align- 
lated,  ang'gu-lat,  ang'gu-lat-ed,  a.  Angled; 
cornered.— Angulation,  ang-gu-la'shon, 
n.  The  state  of  being  angulated;  that 
which  is  angulated.— Anguloslty,   ang- 


kii  los'i  ti,  11.  A  state  of  being  anguloua  <>r 
angular,  Anguloee,  ang/gu-lOt  a  Ln 
guuur.    Anglc-har,  n.    A  oar  fitting  into 

an     anglfl    or    ((liner    to    connect     the     Hide 

pieoet     Angle-Iron,  h     A  pieoe  of  rolled 

lidii  in  tin-  :  1  j.i ( ..  oi  the  letter  l.  used  foi 
forming  the  Joints  of  iron  platei  Ingirdei  . 
boilers,  ko.,  to  «  blob  II  li  riveted 

Angle  ang'gl.  ».    [A8ex  at%p$l,  a  fish 
hook;  O,  angel,  loel,  Onnll,  a  nook;  from 

a  root  meaning  crooked,  seen  also  in  An 
0HO&.J     A  fish-book.     Angle,  ang'gl,  v.i. 

angled,  angling.   To  tish  h  11  h  an  angle,  or 

with    line   and    hook.       Anuli'i*.    ang'gler, 

11.    one  who  fishes  with  an  angle; 
having  long  filamentous  appendages  in  its 
head,  which  attract  the  smaller  fishes  and 
thus  provide  It  with  prey.— Angling,  ang'- 

gling,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  fishing  with  a 
rod  and  line;  rod -fishing. 

Angle*,  ang'glz,  n.  pi.  [A. Sax.  A  ugh, 
Engle,  the  Angles.]  A  Low  German  trihe. 
who  in  the  fifth  century  and  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Britain  along  with  bands  of 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  others,  and  colonized  a 
great  part  of  what  from  them  has  received 
the  name  of  England.— Anglian,  ang'gli. 
an,  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Angles. — n.  A  member  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Angles. 

Anglican,  ang'glik-an,  a.  [L.L.  anglicus, 
English.]  English;  pertaining  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church.— Anglican  Church,  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
colonies;  sometimes  including  also  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  United  States. 
— n.  A  member  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
—Anglicanism,  ang'glik-an-izm,  n.  The 
principles  of  or  adherence  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.— AngllCC,  ang'- 
gli-se,  adv.  [L.]  In  English;  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner.— Anglicism,  ang'gli-sizm, 
».  The  quality  of  being  English;  an  Eng- 
lish idiom.  —Anglicize,  Anglify,  ang'- 
gli-slz,  ang'gli-fi,  v.t. — anglicized,  angliciz- 
ing. To  make  English:  to  render  conform- 
able to  the  English  idiom  or  to  English 
analogies.  —  A  ngl  i  ilea  I  Ion ,  ang'gli  -  fi  - 
ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  converting  into 
English. 

Anglo-,  ang'glo,  prefix.  [L.L.  Angina,  an 
Englishman.]  A  prefix  signifying  English, 
or  connected  with  England.  —  Anglo- 
American,  n.  A  descendant  from  Eng- 
lish ancestors  born  in  Am  erica  or  the  United 
States:  used  also  as  an  adj.  —  Anglo- 
Catholic,  n.  A  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  lays  stress  on  the  claim 
that  his  church  is  historically  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church:  used  also  as  an  adj.— 
Anglo-Catholicism,  n.  The  principles 
or  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Catholics.  — 
Anglo-Indian,  n.  One  of  the  English 
race  born  or  resident  in  the  East  Indies. 
Also  as  an  adj.— Anglo-Irish,  n.  pi.  Eng- 
lish people  born  or  resident  in  Ireland;  de- 
scendants lof  parents  English  on  the  one 
side  and  Irish  on  the  other.  Also  as  an 
adj.— Anglomania,  ang-glo-ma'ni-a,  n. 
[Gr.  mania,  madness.]  An  excessive  or  un- 
due attachment  to,  respect  for,  or  imitation 
of  Englishmen  or  English  institutions  and 
customs  by  a  foreigner.'— Anglophobia, 
ang-glo-fo'bi-a,  n.  [Gr.  phobos,  fear.]  An 
excessive  hatred  to  or  dread  of  English 
people,  customs,  or  institutions. — Anglo- 
Saxon,  n.  [Angles,  Saxon.]  One  of 
the  nation  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  early  Teutonic 
settlers  in  Britain,  or  one  of  their  descen- 
dants; one  belonging  to  the  English  race; 
the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  the 
English  language  in  its  first  stage. — a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  to  the  oldest 
form  of  English. 

Angola,  an-gola,  n.  A  light  cloth,  made 
from  the  wool  or  long  silky  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. — 
Angola-cat.  A  large  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic cat  originally  from  Angora,  with 
beautiful  long  silky  hair. 

Angostura,  ang-gos-tu'ra,  a.  Belonging 
to  or  brought  from  the  town  of  Angostura 
in  Venezuela— an  epithet  of  a  kind  of  bark 


hai  lng  f'  brlfugal  prop*  rtlei  and  of  ■  km.i 

ol  bittei    mads  from  a , 
Angrily,  AngrliM'ss,  Angry     A\m  i. 
AiiuiiiiiHorni.  an  g«  1 11 1  form, a     I 

guilt  a,  an  (  (  1,  and  fm  ■    \    Having 

the  i"i  in  of  an  eel  or  of  a  •  1 1  ■  nt 
Anguine,    Aiiguincui,    an'gwin,    an- 

nwin'e  al,  ii     \\,    anguiiu  us,  from  a 

Pei  1  muling  a 

:  n.ikc;  BOSjkfl  II 

Angolan,  eng'gwlah,  n.    !<•  B,  cmgui 

goi$e,    l''r.  angoiste.  from    i>    a 

strait,  perplexity,  from  a«  wrow; 

root  ana  as  bo  B,  anoi  r  I    Extreme  pain, 

( Ltber  of  body  or  mina;  any  lte<  □  affi 

of  the  emotions  or  feelings  Can  angui  h  ol 

delight.1    Thaek.)    Anguish, t  anggwlsh, 

/•  1   To  distress  ext  remely, 

Angular,  Angularity,  ko.    Am. 

Angnatlfbllate,  ang  gus'tl-fOIUlA  a.  [L. 

angustUS,  narrow,  MldjoHum,  a  leaf. J  Jint. 
liaving  narrow  leaves. 

A  11  he  la  t  lou.  an-ho-la'shon,  n.  [L.anhela- 
tin,  anhelationis,  from  anhelo,  to  pant.] 
Shortness  of  breath;  a  panting;  also,  eager 
desire  or  aspiration. 

Anhydrous,  an-hl'drus,  a.  [Gr.  anydros, 
dry— neg.  prefix  an,  and  huddr.  water.] 
Destitute  of  water;  specifically,  chem.  des- 
titute of  the  water  of  crystallization.— An- 
hydride, an-hi'drid,  n.  One  of  a  class 
of  oxygen  compounds  in  which  there  is  no 
water.— Anhydrite,  an-hi'drit,  n.  Anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  calcium,  a  mineral  re- 
sembling a  coarse-grained  granite. 

Anient,  an'i-kut,  n.    Annicut. 

A  iiidiomatical,  an-id^-o-mafik-al,  a. 
[Gr.  neg.  prefix  an,  and  E.  idiomatical.] 
Contrary  to  the  idiom  of  a  language. 

Anil,  an'il,  n.  [Sp.  anil,  Ar.  neel,  Skr. 
nilam,  indigo,  nili,  the  indigo-plant.]  A 
shrub  from  whose  leaves  and  stalks  the 
West  Indian  indigo  is  made.— Ani  11a,  an- 
illa,  n.  A  commercial  term  for  West  In- 
dian indigo. — Aniline,  an'i-lin,  n.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  indigo  and  other  or- 
ganic substances,  though  the  aniline  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  benzole,  a  product 
of  coal-tar.  It  furnishes  a  number  of  bril- 
liant dyes. 

Anile,  anil,  a.  [L.  anilis,  from  anus,  an 
old  woman.]  Old-womanish;  aged;  imbe- 
cile.—Anility,  Anileness,  a-nil'i-ti,  an'- 
Il-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  anile. 

Animadvert,  an'i-mad-vert",  v.i.  [L. 
animadverto— animus,  mind,  and  adverto, 
to  turn  to.]  To  perceive  or  take  cognizance; 
usually,  to  make  remark  by  way  of  criti- 
cism; to  pass  strictures  or  criticisms  (fol- 
lowed by  on,  upon).  —  Aniinad verier, 
an'i-mad-vert"er,  n.  One  who  animad- 
verts.—Animadversion,  an'i-mad-ver'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  animadverts; 
a  remark  by  way  of  criticism  or  censure ; 
stricture ;  censure.  —  An Imad vcrsl vet 
an'i  -  mad  -  ver"siv,  a.  Perceiving ;  per  - 
cipient. 

Animal,  an'i-mal,  n.  [L.  animal,  a  living 
being,  from  anima,  air,  breath,  life,  the 
soul,  from  a  root  an,  to  breathe  or  blow.] 
A  living  being  characterized  by  sensatiou 
and  voluntary  motion;  an  inferior  or  irra- 
tional being,  in  contradistinction  to  man; 
also  often  popularly  used  to  signify  a  quad- 
ruped.—a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  animals 
{animal  functions);  pertaining  to  the  merely 
sentient  part  of  a  living  being,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
part  (animal  passions);  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  the  flesh  of  animals. — 
An inial ish  i  an'i-mal-ish,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  or  like  an  animal;  brutish. — 
Animalism,  an'i-mal-izm,  n.  The  state 
of  a  mere  animal;  the  state  of  being  actu- 
ated by  sensual  appetites  only;  sensuality. 
— Animallty,  an-i-mall-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  an  animal;  physiol.  those  vital 
phenomena  which,  superadded  to  vege- 
tality,  constitute  animal  existence. — Alli- 
iiiall/at ion  an'i-mal-iz-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  animalizing;  conversion  into  animal 
matter  by  the  process  of  assimilation. — 
Animallze,  an'i-mal-iz,  v.t. — animalized, 
animalizing.     To  give  animal  life  to;   to 
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convert  Into  animal  matter;  to  bring  under 

the  sway  of  animal  appetites.     A  lllllial- 
ucss,  an'i  mal-nes,  u.     Animality. 
Animalcule,  an-i-mal'luil,  n.    [L.L.  ani 
maloulum,  dim.  of  L.  animal,  an  animal.  | 
A    minute  animal,    especially   0110  that    is 

mioroBoopio  or  Invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
— Aiiiiualciilar,  Aiiintalciilliic,  an- 

i  mal  killer,  an i-mal'lut-lin,  a.  Pertaining 

to  or  resembling  animalcules.— Anliunl- 
«  nliim    an  i  mal'kfl  lum,   n.     pi.    tnl- 

malciila,  an-i-inal'ku-la.    An  animalcule. 

Animate,  an'i-mat,  v. t.— animated,  ani- 
mating. IL.  animatus,  animated,  pp.  of 
a  11  into,  to  till  with  breath.  Animal.]  To 
give  natural  life  to;  to  quicken;  to  make 
alive;  to  give  life,  spirit,  or  liveliness  to;  to 
heighten  the  powers  or  effect  of;  to  stimu- 
late or  incite;  to  inspirit;  rouse.— Ani- 
mate, an'i-mat,  a.  Alive;  possessing  ani- 
mal life.— Animated,  an'i-mat-ed,  a.  En- 
dowed with  animal  life  ;  lively ;  vigorous; 
full  of  spirit  (an  animated  discourse).— Ani- 
mator, Animator,  an'i-mat-er,  n.  One 
who  animates. —  Animating,  an'i-mat- 
ing,  a.  Giving  life;  infusing  spirit;  enliven- 
ing; rousing.— Animatlngly.  an'i-mat- 
ing-li,  adv.  So  as  to  animate.— Anima- 
tion, an-i-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  of  animat- 
ing or  state  of  being  animated;  state  of 
having  life;  liveliness;  briskness;  vivacity. 
— Animative,  an'i-mat-iv.  a.  Giving  life 
or  spirit. 

1 11  line,  an'i-me,  n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  exuding 
from  a  large  American  tree,  called  in  the 
West  Indies  locust-tree.  It  produces  a  fine 
varnish.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Indian 
oopal. 

Animism,  an'i-mizm,  n.  [L.  anima,  the 
soul.]  The  old  hypothesis  of  a  force  (Anima 
mundi,  soul  of  the  world)  immaterial  but 
inseparable  from  matter,  and  giving  to 
matter  its  form  and  movements;  the  attri- 
bution of  spirit  or  soul  to  inanimate  things. 
—  iiiimist,  an'i-mist,  n.  One  who  holds 
to  or  believes  in  animism. — Animistic, 
an-i-mist'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  founded 
on,  animism. 

Animosity,  an-i-mos'i-ti,  n.  [L.  animosi- 
tas,  from  animosus,  full  of  courage,  ardent, 
from  animus,  the  mind,  courage,  pride.] 
CourageJ ;  rancorous  feeling;  bitter  and 
active  enmity. 

Animus,  an'i-mus,  n.  [L.,  spirit,  temper.] 
Intention;  purpose;  spirit;  temper;  espe- 
cially, hostile  spirit  or  angry  temper. 

Anion,  an'i-on,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  upward,  and 
ion,  going.]  Elect,  the  element  of  an  elec- 
trolyte which  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
or  anode. 

Anise,  an'is,  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  anisum.]  An 
annual  umbelliferous  plant  (Pimpinella 
Anisum),  the  seeds  of  which  have  an  aro- 
matic smell  and  a  pleasant  warm  taste, 
and  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
liqueurs.— Aniseed,  an'i-sed,  n.  The  seed 
of  the  anise.— Anisette,  an-i-set,  n.  [Fr.] 
A  liqueur  flavoured  with  anise. — Anisic, 
a-nis'ik,  a.    Of  or  pertaiuing  to  anise. 

Anlsomeric,  an-i'so-mer"ik,  a.  [Gr.  anisos, 
unequal,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Not  consist- 
ing of  symmetrical  or  corresponding  parts; 
unsymmetrical. 

Anisostemonous,  an-I'so-stem"on-us,  a. 
[Gr.  anisos,  unequal,  and  stemdn  =  stamen.] 
Bot.  having  the  number  of  the  stamens  not 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  petals 
or  the  sepals. 

Anisotrope,  Anisotropic,  an'i-so-trop, 
an'i-so-trop'ik,  a.    Same  as  JEolotropic. 
Anitrogenous,   a-nl-troj  'en-us,  a.     Not 
containing  or  supplying  nitrogen;  non-nitro- 
genous. 

Anker,  ang'ker,  n.  A  Dutch  liquid  mea- 
sure, formerly  used  in  England,  containing 
10  wine  gallons. 

Ankle,  ang'kl,  n.  [A.Sax.  ancleow,  O.Fris. 
anlcel,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ankel,  G.  enkel;  from 
a  root  ang,  meaning  crooked.  Anchor.] 
The  joint  which  connects  the  foot  with  the 
leg. — Ankled,  ang'kld,  a.  Having  ankles: 
used  in  composition.— Anklet,  ang'klet, 
n.  An  ornament,  support,  or  protection 
for  the  ankle. 


Ankyloblepharon,  an'ki -10  blcf"a-ion, 
R,     |(ir.  ankiiliisin,   and  blipharoii,   eyelid.] 

Adhesion  of  the  eyelids  to  one  another. 
Ankylosis,  ang •ki-16'sls,  n.  |Gr.,  from 
anqkylos,  crooked, )  Stillness  and  immova- 
bility of  a  joint:  morbid  adhesion  of  the 
articular  ends  of  contiguous  bones.— An- 
kylose,  ang'kl-los,  v.t.—ankytoaed,  anky- 
losing. To  affect  with  ankylosis. — v.i.  To 
become  ankylosed.  — Ankyiotlc,  ang-ki- 
lot'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  ankylosis. 

Anna,  an'na,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
.sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee,  or  about  Id. 

Annals,  an'nalz,  n.  pi.  [L.  annates  (libri, 
books,  understood),  annalis,  pertaining  to 
a  year,  from  annus,  a  year.]  A  history  or 
relation  of  events  in  chronological  order, 
each  event  being  recorded  under  the  year 
in  which  it  happened. — Annalist,  an'nal- 
ist,  n.  A  writer  of  annals.— Annalistic, 
an-nal-isl'ik,  a.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to 
an  annalist. 

Annats,  Annates,  an'nats,  an'nats,  n/pl. 
[L.L.  annata,  from  L.  annus,  a  year.]  The 
first  year's  income  of  a  spiritual  living,  for- 
merly vested  in  the  sovereign,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

Aniiatto,  an-nat'to,  n.    Arnotto. 

Anneal,  an-nel',  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  anaelan,  on- 
aelan,  to  set  on  fire,  to  anneal — an  or  on, 
on,  and  ailan,  to  kindle.]  To  heat,  as  glass 
or  iron  vessels,  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  and 
then  cool  slowly,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering less  brittle;  to  temper  by  a  gradually 
diminishing  heat;  to  heat  in  order  to  fix 
colours;  to  bake. 

Annelid,  Annelidan,  an'ne-lid,  an-nel'i- 
dan,  n.  [L.  annellus,  a  little  ring,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  One  of  an  extensive  division 
or  class  of  annulose  animals,  so  called  be- 
cause their  bodies  are  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  rings,  as  in  the  earth- 
worm.—Annelida,  an-nel'i-da,  n.pl.  The 
annelids. 

Annex,  an-neks',  v.t.  [L.  annecto,  annexum, 
to  bind  to— ad,  to,  and  necto,  nexum,  to 
bind.]  To  unite  at  the  end ;  to  subjoin ;  to 
unite,  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater;  to 
connect,  especially  as  a  consequence  (to 
annex  a  penalty). — n.  Something  annexed. 
— Annexation,  an-neks-a'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  annexing;  what  is  annexed;  addition; 
union.— Annexationist,  an-neks-a'shon- 
ist,  n.  One  favourable  to  annexation,  as  of 
a  portion  of  another  country  to  his  own. — 
Annexe,  an-neks',  n.  [Fr.]  A  wing  or  sub- 
sidiary building  communicating  with  the 
main  edifice.— Annexion,!  an-nek'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  annexing  or  thing  annexed; 
annexation.    [Shak.] 

Annlcitt,  an'ni-kut,  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  dam. 

Annihilate,  an-ni'hil-at,  v.t.— annihilated, 
annihilating.  [L.  annihilo  —  ad,  to,  and 
nihil,  nothing.]  To  reduce  to  nothing;  to 
destroy  the  existence  of ;  to  cause  to  cease 
to  be;  to  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  dis- 
tinctive properties  of.  —  Annihilable, 
an-ni'hil-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  annihil- 
ated. —  Annihilation,  an-ni'hil-a'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  annihilating  or  the  state  of 
being  annihilated.  —  Annihilationlst, 
an-ni'hil-a//shon-ist,  n.  One  who  believes 
that  annihilation  by  way  of  punishment  is 
the  fate  of  the  wicked  after  death.—  Ami  i- 
hilator,  an-ni'hil-at-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  annihilates. 
Anniversary,  an-ui-vers'a-ri,  a.  [L.  anni- 
versarius — annus,  a  year,  and  verto,  versum, 
to  turn.]  Returning  with  the  year  at  a 
stated  time;  annual;  yearly.—  n.  A  stated 
day  on  which  some  event  is  annually  cele- 
brated; the  annual  celebration  in  honour 
of  an  event. 

Annomination,  an-nom'in-a"shon,  n. 
[L.  ad,  to,  nomen,  a  name.]  The  use  of 
words  nearly  alike  in  sound  but  of  different 
meanings;  a  pun;  a  paronomasia. 
Annotate,  an'no-tat,  v.t. — annotated,  an- 
notating. [L.  annoto,  annoiatum—ad,  to, 
and  nolo,  to  note.]  To  comment  upon;  to 
make  remarks  on  by  notes.— v.i.  To  act  as 
an  annotator;  to  make  annotations  or  notes 


(with  on).  — Annotation,  an-nO-ta'shon, 
h.  The  act  of  annotating  or  making  notes 
on;  an  illustrative  note  on  some  passage  of 
a  hook.  Annotator,  an'nO  tat  er,  n.  A 
writer  of  annotations  or  notes;  a  commen- 
tator. —  Aunotatory,  an  nOt'a  to-ri,  a. 
Relating  to  or  containing  annotations. 

Aniiotlnoiis,  an -not'in-us,  u.  [L.  anno- 
tinus,  from  annus,  a  year.]  Bot.  being  a 
year  old;  lasting  from  the  previous  year. 

Annotto,  Annotta,  an-not'to,  an-not'ta, 
n.    Arnotto. 

Announce,  an-nouns',  v.t.  —  announced, 
announcing.  [Fr.  annoncer,  from  L.  an- 
nuncio— ad,  and  nunc  io,  totell,  from  nuncius, 
a  messenger.]  To  publish;  to  proclaim;  to 
give  notice  or  first  notice  of.— Announce- 
ment, an-nouns'ment,  -«.  The  act  of  an- 
nouncing or  giving  notice;  proclamation; 
publication.  —Announcer,  au-nouns'er, 
n.    One  that  announces;  a  proclaimer. 

Annoy,  an-noi',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  anoier,  from 
anoi,  annoyance,  vexation,  from  L.  in  odio, 
in  hatred,  common  in  such  phrases  as  est 
mihi  in  odio,  it  is  hateful  to  me.  Odium.] 
To  torment  or  disturb,  especially  by  con- 
tinued or  repeated  acts;  to  tease,  vex,  pes- 
ter, or  molest. — n.  Molestation;  annoyance 
(chiefly  a  poetical  word).  — Annoyance, 
an-noi'ans,  n.  The  act  of  annoying;  the 
state  of  being  annoyed;  that  which  annoys; 
trouble. — Alinoyer,  an-noi'er,  n.  One  that 
annoys.— Annoying,  an-noi'ing,  a.  Vexa- 
tious; troublesome. 

Annual,  an'nu-al,  a.  [L.L.  annualis,  from 
L.  annus,  a  year.]  Returning  every  year; 
coming  yearly;  lasting  or  continuing  only 
one  year  or  one  yearly  season;  performed 
in  a  year;  reckoned  by  the  year.— n.  A 
plant  that  grows  from  seed,  flowers,  and 
perishes  in  the  course  of  the  same  season; 
a  literary  production  published  annually.— 
Annually,  an'nu-al-li,  adv.  Yearly;  re- 
turning every  year;  year  by  year. 

Annuity,  an-nu'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  annuiti,  from 
annus,  a  year.]  A  yearly  payment  of  money 
which  a  person  receives  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  person  being  usually  entitled 
to  such  payment  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced  to  those  who  pay.— Annuitant, 
an-nu'it-ant,  n.    One  receiving  an  annuity. 

Annul,  an-nul',  v.t. — annulled,  annulling. 
[Fr.  annuler,  from  L.  ad  nullum,  to  noth- 
ing.] To  reduce  to  nothing  or  annihilate 
(Mil.)t;  to  make  void;  to  nullify;  to  abro- 
gate; cancel  (laws,  decrees,  compacts,  &c). 
— An n u Her.  an-nul'er,  n.  One  whoannuls. 
—Annulment,  an-nul'ment,  n.  The  act 
of. 

Annular,  Annulary.t  an'nu-ler,  an'nQ- 
la-ri,  a.  [L.  annularis,  from  annulus,  anulus, 
dim.  of  anus,  a  ring,  akin  to  annus,  a  year, 
Annual.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ring;  per- 
taining to  a  ring.  —  Annular  eclipse,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which  a  ring  of  light 
formed  by  the  sun's  disc  is  visible  around 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  moon.  —  Annu- 
laris, an'nu-ler-li,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  ring.— Annillata,  an-nu-la'ta,  n.pl. 
Same  as  Annelida.— Annulate,  Annu- 
lated,  an'nu-lat,  an'nu-lat-ed,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  rings,  or  circles  like  rings;  hav- 
ing belts.  —  Annnlation,  an-nu-la'shon, 
n.     A   circular   or   riug-like   formation.— 

,  Annulet,  an'nu-let,  n.  [A  dim.  from  L. 
annulus,  a  ring.]  A  little  ring  or  ring-like 
body.— Anuuloida,  an-nu-loi'da,  n.pl.  A 
division  of  animals  made  up  of  the  sea- 
urchins,  tape-worms,  &c— Annulose,  an'- 
nu-los,  a.  Furnished  with  rings;  having  a 
body  composed  of  rings:  a  term  applied  to 
animals  forming  a  sub-kingdom  which  em- 
braces the  worms,  leeches,  crabs,  spiders, 
insects.  —  Annulosa,  an-nu-lo'sa,  n.  pi. 
The  annulose  animals. 

Annnmeratct  an-nu'mer-at,  v.t.—annu- 
merated,  annumerating.  [L.  annumero— ad, 
and  Humerus,  number.]  To  add  to  a  former 
number.  —  Alinumeration,  an-nu'mer- 
a"shon,  n.  Addition  to  a  former  number. 
Annunciate,  an-nun'shi-at,  v.t— annunci- 
ated, annunciating.  [Announce.]  To  bnng 
tidings  of;  to  announce.  —  Annuncia- 
tion, an-nun'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
announcing;    announcement;    the   tidings 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  w. 
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W  by  I  h<-  .111.-:.  I  bO  M.'ix  ol     b 

i,   ,,1    elm;. 1  .    the  ohuroh    festival   In 

memorj  of  this  announcement,  falling  on 

J6th  March       Innuiiciative,   liiuiui- 

Clttlori  .  an  nun  shi  .il   LV,  an  nun  ahi-a-to 

n  ,1  Saving  tin'  character  ol  an  annun 
nation       Annunciator,  an-nun'ahl-at- 

it,  a.    (>!><■  « li"  announoes, 

anode,  an'Od,  ».    [(Jr.  ana,  upwards,  and 

hodoH,  a  wa\  I  The  pai  1  "i  tin  sun.,,  e  ol 
an  electrolyte  which  Lhe  electric  current 
eaters:  oppoM  '1 1<>  cathode. 

luod.i  ■'«'•  :m  "  *1'11'  •''■  l(;r-  n',fr-  ],n',ix  '"'• 
ami  odyn  .  pain  I  Any  medicine  which 
allays  pain.  ".  Assuaging  pain.  —  Ano- 
dy  110ns,  an'o-dln  us,  ,1.  Saving  the  quail- 
tii  a  >'t  an  anodyne. 

Anoint,  a  noint',  v.t.  |o  E.  anointen,  enoin- 
ten\  O.Fr.  tnoindre,  part,  tnoint,  From  L 
inuihirrc.  inunction,  from  in,  in,  on.  and 
.  unctum,  to  anoint.  Unuiiknt.  )  To 
pour  oil  upon  :  to  smear  or  rub  with  oil  or 
unctuous  substances;  to  consecrate  by  unc- 
tion, or  the  useof  oil.— Aiininter,  a-noint'- 
er,  n.  One  who  anoints.  —  Anointment, 
a-noint'ment,  n.    The  act  of  anointing. 

Anomaly,  a-nom'a-li,  n.  [Fr.  anomalie; 
L.  anomalia,  Or.  andtnalia,  inequality,  ueg. 
prefix  on,  and  homalos,  equal,  similar,  from 
homos,  the  same.    Sank  I    Deviation  from 

the  common  rule ;  something  abnormal ; 
irregularity;  astron.  the  angular  distance 
of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from 
the  sun;  also  the  angle  measuring  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  planet. — 
Anoiiiulism.  a-nom'al-izm,  n.  An  anom- 
aly ;adeviation  from  rule.— AllOlliali si  lc, 
a-nom'a-list'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  anom- 
aly.— Anomalistic  year,  the  interval  between 
two  occasions  when  the  earth  is  in  peri- 
helion, rather  longer  than  the  civil  year. — 
Anomalous,  a-nom'a-lus,  a.  [L.  anom- 
alus,  Or.  anomalos.]  Forming  an  anomaly; 
deviating  from  a  general  rule,  method,  or 
analogy;  irregular;  abnormal.  —  Anoma- 
lously, a-nom'a-lus  -li,  adv.  —  Anoma- 
lousncss,  a-nom'a-lus-nes,  n. 
Anon,  a-non',  adv.  [O.E.  anan,  anoon, 
A. Sax.  on  an,  an  d/i  =  on  one,  that  is, 
without  break.]  Forthwith;  immediately; 
quickly;  at  another  time;  thereafter;  some- 
times.— Ever  and  anon,  every  now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  a-non'im-us,  a.  [Gr.  anony- 
mjos— neg.  prefix  an,  and  onoma,  name. 
Name.]  Wanting  a  name ;  without  any 
name  acknowledged  as  that  of  author,  con- 
tributor, and  the  like.— Anonymously, 
a-non 'im-us-li,  adv.  In  an  anonymous 
manner;  without  a  name.  —  Anonyme, 
an'on-im,  n.  An  assumed  or  false  name. — 
Anonymity,  Anonymousness,  a- 
non-imi-ti,  a-non'im-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  anonymous. 

Anonisthogranhic,  an-op'is-tho-graf"ik, 
a.  [Gr.  oft,  priv.,  opisthen,  behind,  grapho, 
to  write.]  Not  having  writing  on  the  reverse 
side. 

Anoplotherinm,  an'op-lo-the"ri-um,  n. 
[Gr.  neg.  prefix  an,  hoplon,  armour,  and 
therion,  a  beast.]  The  generic  name  of  cer- 
tain extinct  hoofed  animals,  discovered  in 
the  gypsum  quarries  of  Paris  and  fresh- 
water deposits  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Anorexy,  an'o-rek-si,  n.  [Gr.  neg.  prefix 
an,  and  orexis,  desire,  appetite.]  Want  of 
appetite  without  a  loathing  of  food. 

Anortllic,  an-orthik,  a.  [Gr.  neg.  prefix 
an,  and  orthos,  straight,  right,]  Without 
right  angles;  mineral,  having  unequal  ob- 
lique axes.— Anorthlte,  a-nor'thit,  n.  A 
mineral  of  the  felspar  family. 

Anosmia,  an-os'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  neg.  prefix 
an,  and  osme,  smell.]  Med.  a  loss  of  the 
sense  of  smell. 

Another,  an-uTH'er,  a.  [An,  indefinite  art., 
and  other.]  Not  the  same;  different;  one 
more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number;  any 
other;  any  one  else.  Often  used  without 
a  noun,  as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a 
person  or  thing,  and  much  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  one;  as,  one  went  one  way,  another 
another.  Also  frequently  used  with  one  in 
a  reciprocal  sense;  as,  '  Love  one  another'. 


Anolta,    Auotto,    trttOt/Uh    a-not'WJ,    ft, 

.same  U  A  1  nottO, 

Annum   u'rn,  n.  pi.    Sam, 

Anserine,  an'ser  In,  a    [L  From 

an*  1  bo  or  resembling 

1  the  iklo  ol  applied  1 0 

.in  w  hen  roughened  by  cold  01  dl 

Allserous.t  an  sir  us,  11.    Of  or  pertain 
iny  1  ish;  silly. 

AnsMcr,  iim'mt,  v.t,    I  a  Sax,  andm 
to  answer    and,  b  pr<  u  mi  aning  ai 
t    <<  in  along,   L.  ante,  before,  Br.  anH, 
nst),  and  twerian,  to  swear.]    Tospeali 
or  write  In  return  to;  to  n  plj  to;  to  refute; 

to  say  or  do  in  reply;  to  act  in  compliance 

with,  or  in  fulfilment  or  satisfaction  of;  to 
render  account  to  or  for;  to  he  security  for 
{Shak.)\  to  be  equivalent  or  adequate  to; 
to  serve;  to  suit— V.i,  To  reply;  to  speak 
or  write  by  way  of  return;  to  respond  to 
s. mie  rail;  to  be  fit  or  suitable.—  To  a 
for,  to  be  accountable  for;  to  guarantee.— 
To  answer  to,  to  be  known  by;  to  correspond 
to,  in  the  way  of  resemblance,  fitness,  or 
correlation.— Answer,  an'ser,  n.  A  reply; 
that  which  is  said,  written,  or  done,  in  re- 
turn to  a  call,  question,  argument,  chal- 
lenge, allegation,  petition,  prayer,  or  ad- 
dress; the  result  of  an  arithmetical  or 
mathematical  operation;  a  solution;  some- 
thing done  in  return  for,  or  in  consequence 
of,  something  else;  law,  a  counter-state- 
ment of  facts  in  a  course  of  pleadings. — 
Answerable,  an'ser-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  answered:  obliged  to  give  an  account; 
amenable ;  responsible  ;  correspondent.  — 
Auswerableness,  an'ser-a-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  answerable.  —  All- 
swerably,  an'ser-a-bli,  adv.  In  due  pro- 
portion, correspondence,  or  conformity ; 
suitably.— Answerer,  an'ser-er,  n.  One 
who  answers.— Answerless,  an'ser-les,  a. 
Having  no  answer,  or  incapable  of  being 
answered.  —  Alls werlessly,  an'ser-les-li, 
adv. 

Ant,  ant,  n.  [From  A. Sax.  aemete,  an 
emmet  (likeawit,  from  L.  amita).  Emmet.] 
An  emmet;  a  pismire;  a  hymenopterous 
insect  living  in  communities  which  consist 
of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  neuropterous  insects 
more  correctly  called  Termites.  —  Ant- 
bear,  n.  A  kind  of  large  ant-eater. — 
Ant-eater,  n.  A  quadruped  that  eats 
ants,  especially  an  edentate  animal  (genus 
Myrmecophaga)  which  feeds  on  ants  and 
other  insects,  catching  them  by  thrusting 
among  them  the  long  tongue  covered  with 
a  viscid  saliva.— Ant-egg,  n.  One  of  the 
small  white  bodies  found  in  the  hillocks  of 
ants,  popularly  supposed  to  be  their  eggs, 
but  really  their  larvae.— Ant -hill,  Alit- 
liillock,  n.  A  little  tumulus  or  hillock 
formed  by  ants  for  their  habitation,  and 
composed  of  earth,  leaves,  twigs,  &c. — Ant- 
lion,  n.  The  larva  of  a  neuropterous  in- 
sect which  prepares  a  kind  of  pit-fall  for 
the  destruction  of  ants,  &c. 

Antacid,  ant-as'id,  n.  [Anti,  against,  and 
acid.]  An  alkali,  or  a  remedy  for  acidity 
in  the  stomach. — a.  Counteracting  acidity. 

Ailtacrld,  ant-ak'rid,  n.  [Anti,  against, 
and  acrid.]  That  which  corrects  acridity 
of  the  secretions. 

Antagonist,  an-tag'o-nist,  n.  [Gr.  antago- 
ytistes  —  anti,  against,  and  agonistes,  a 
champion,  a  combatant,  from  agon,  a  con- 
test (whence  agony).]  One  who  contends 
with  another;  an  opponent ;  a  competitor; 
an  adversary.  .*.  Syn.  under  Adversary. 
—a.  Counteracting;  opposing  (said  of  mus- 
cles). —  Antagonistic,  Antagonisti- 
cal,  an-tag'6-nist"ik,  an-tag'o-nist"ik-al,  a. 
Contending  against ;  acting  in  opposition  ; 
opposing.— Antagonistic,  n.  A  muscle 
whose  action  counteracts  that  of  another. 
— Aiitagonistically,an-tag'o-nis"tik-al- 
li,  adv.  In  an  antagonistical  manner. — 
Antagonize,  an-tag'o-n!z,  v.i. — antago- 
nized, antagonizing.  To  contend  against; 
to  act  in  opposition.— Antagonism,  an- 
tag'o-nizm,  n.  Character  of  being  an  an- 
tagonist or  antagon.stic  ;  counteraction  or 
contrariety  of  things  or  principles. 

Antalgic,  an-tal'jik,  n.    [Gr.  anti,  against, 


and  algot,  pain.  I    A  medicine  t.,  all 

pain;  an  anodyne.      ".    AI.  on. 

A  lllllllillll,  ant  .ill. a  li.  u 

and  aU  ili.]    \ 

tlltulkulilH'.aiit  al  Its  Lin,  a. 

Saving  the  prop*  tty  ol  n<  utralizlng 
lit 

Aiilaptirndisinc,        A  ntaphiodlllc. 

ant-ai  Lk,  a,    (.Gr, 

anti.  a  reaL] 

Ant  [venereal:  having  I  c<  quality  of  1  itin 
ue  oi    i'  weuing   venereal  ■"   ir<      n 
A  medioiue  with  tin.,  prop 

Alltarrlllsill.l  ant  ai'Ki/m,   n.     [Of.  "nli. 

and  aroht,  government.]  Opposition  to  all 
government.  —  Antarrlilsl,  (   ant  ar'kist, 

11.      (  )ne.  who  o|i|  la!  p'\  I  1  line  nl , 

or  control  of  individuals  by  law.      Alll;il  - 

chlfttlcd  ant  iir-kis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
antarohism. 

Antarctic,  ant-arir'tik,  a.  [ii.  antan 
(Jr.  antarktikot  anti,  against,  ami  n 
the  north.  Arctic. J  Opposite  to  the  north- 
ers or  arctic  pole;  relating  to  the  .southern 
pole  or  to  the  region  u<  at  ft,  and  applied  to 
a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  and  distant 
from  the  pole  23 "  28'. 

Alltartlicitlc,  ant  ar-thrit'ik, a.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  arthritis,  gout.]  Counteract- 
ing the  gout. — n,  A  remedy  which  cures  or 
alleviates  the  gout. 

Ant  asthmatic,  ant-ast-mat'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  asthma,  asthma.]  Fitted 
to  relieve  asthma. — n.  A  remedy  for  asthma. 

Antatroplllc,  an-ta-trof'ik,  a.    [Gr.  anti, 
nst.   and  atrophia,   a   wasting    away. J 

Efficacious  against  atrophy  or  consumption. 

— n.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  atrophy. 
Antebrachial,  an-te-bra'ki-al,  a.  [L.  ante, 

before,  and  brachium,  the  arm.]    Anat.  of 

or  pertaining  to  the  fore-arm. 

Antecede,  an-te-sed',  v.t.—anteceded,  ante- 
ceding.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  cedo,  to  go. 
Cede.]  To  go  before  in  time;  to  precede.- 
Aiitecedence,  Antecedency,  an-te-se- 
dens,  an-te-se'den-si,  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  going  before  in  time;  precedence. — An- 
tecedent, an-te-se'dent,  a.  Going  before; 
prior;  anterior;  preceding.—  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  goes  before  in  time  or  place; 
gram,  the  noun  to  which  a  relative  or  other 
pronoun  refers;  pi.  the  earlier  events  of  a 
man's  life ;  previous  course,  conduct,  or 
avowed  principles.— Antecedently,  an- 
te-se'dent-li,  adv.  Previously;  at  a  time 
preceding.— Antecessor,  an-te-ses'er,  n. 
One  who  goes  before;  a  leader;  law,  an 
ancestor. 

Ante -chamber,  Anteroom,  an'te- 
cham-ber,  an'tc-rom.n.  A  chamber  or  room 
before  or  leading  to  another  apartment. 

Ante-chapel,  an'te-chap-el,  n.  The  part 
of  the  chapel  through  which  is  the  passage 
to  the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

A  is  ted  a  us,  Alltoeci,  an-te'shi-anz,  an- 
te'si,  v.pl.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  oikos,  a 
house.]  Those  living  in  the  same  latitude, 
but  on  different  sides  of  the  equator. 

Antedate.  an'te-dSt,  n.  [Prefix  ante,  be- 
fore, and  date.]  Prior  date;  a  date  ante- 
cedent to  another,  —v.t.  antedated,  ante- 
dating. To  date  before  the  true  time  or 
beforehand;  to  give  an  earlier  date  than 
the  real  one  to;  to  anticipate  or  give  effect 
to  before  the  due  time. 

Antediluvian.  an'te-di-lu"vi-an,  a.  [L. 
ante,  before,  and  diluvium,  a  flood.]  Exist- 
ing, happening,  or  relating  to  what  hap- 
pened before  the  deluge. — n.  One  who  lived 
before  the  deluge. 

Antelope,  an'te-lop,  n.  [Doubtfully  de- 
rived from  a  Gr.  antholops,  an  antelope, 
supposed  to  be  compounded  of  anthos,  a 
flower,  and  ops,  an  eye.]  A  name  applied 
to  many  species  of  ruminant  mammals 
resembling  the  deer  in  general  appearance, 
but  essentially  different  in  nature  from 
them,  having  hollow,  unbranched  horns 
that  are  not  deciduous. 

Antelncan,  an-te-lu'kan,  a.  [L.  antelu- 
canus — ante,  before,  and  lux,  light.]  Being 
before  light;  preceding  the  dawn. 

Antemeridian,  an'te-me-rid"i-an,  a.  [L 
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ante,  before,  and  mtrldita,  aoon.]  Belog 
before  aoon;  pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 

Antoinette,  ant  8  metik,  a.  I  Prefli  anHi 
against,  and  emttie.]  Restraining  or  allay- 
ing vomiting.— «.  A  medicine  which  checks 
vomiting. 

Aiitcminidnne,  an-tS-mnn'dan,  «.  |i. 
(intf,  before,  and  tnvndut,  the  world.]  Being 
before  1 1 » * ■  creation  of  the  world. 

Antenatal,  an-te-na'tal,  a.  [L.  ante,  before, 
and  natalis,  pertaining  to  birth. J  Existing 
or  happening  previous  to  birth. 

Antenna,  an  ten'na,  a.  pi.  Antenna, 
an-ten'ne.    |L.  antenna,  a  sail  yard.]    One 

Of  the  hornlike  lilaincnts  that  project  from 
the  head  in  insects,  Crustacea,  and  myria- 

pods,  and  are  considered  as  organs  of  touch 

and  hearing;  a  feeler.  Alltflilial,  an- 
ten'nal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  antennas.— 
Aiitciiiiifcroiis,  an-ten-nifer-us,  a. 
Bearing  antennas.  —  Aiiteiiiiifnrm,  an- 
ten'ni-form,  «.    Shaped  like  antenna). 

Antenuptial,  an-te-nup'shal,  a.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  and  nuptial.]  Occurring  or 
done  before  marriage;  preceding  marriage. 

AntenaSChal,  an-tc-pas'kal,  a.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  andpaschal.]  Pertaining  to  the 
time  before  Easter. 

A n tepast,  an'to-past,  n.  [L.  ante,  before, 
pa8tU8,  food.]    A  foretaste, 

Aiitepcildllilll,  an-te-pen'di-um,  n.  [L. 
ante,  before,  and  pendo,  to  hang.]  The 
hanging  with  which  the  front  of  an  altar  is 
covered. 

Antepenult,  Aiitepciinltima,  an'te- 
pe-nult,  an'te-pe-nul"ti-ma,  n.  |L.  ante, 
before,  pene,  almost,  and  ultimus,  last] 
The  last  syllable  of  a  word  except  two.— 
Antepennltlmatcan'te-pe-nur'ti-mat, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  last  syllable  but  two. 
— n.  The  antepenult. 

Alltepileptlc,  ant-ep'i-lep"tik,  a.  [And, 
against,  and  epileptic]  Resisting  or  curing 
epilepsy.— n.  A  remedy  for  epilepsy. 

A  litepositioil,  an/t5-p5-zi"shon,  n.  [Pre- 
fix ante,  before,  and  position.]  A  placing 
before;  gram,  the  placing  of  a  word  before 
another  which  ought  to  follow  it. 

Anteprandial,  an-te-pran'di-al,  a.  [L. 
ante,  before,  and  prandium,  a  meal,  a 
dinner.]  Relating  to  the  time  before  dinner; 
occurring  before  dinner. 

Anterior,  an-te'ri-er,  a.  [L.,  a  compara- 
tive from  ante,  before.]  Before  in  time; 
prior;  antecedent;  before  in  place;  in  front. 
—Anteriority,  an-te'ri-or"i-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  anterior  in  time  or  place.— 
Anteriorly,  an-te'ri-er-li,  adv.  In  an 
anterior  manner;  before. 

Anteroom,  an'te-rom,  n.  Ante-cham- 
ber. 

An  tero-posterior,  an'te-ro-pos-te"ri-er, 
a.  [L.  anterior,  from  ante,  before,  and  pos- 
terior, from  post,  behind.]  Lying  in  a  direc- 
tion from  behind  forward. 

Anthelion,  ant-he'li-on,  n.  pi.  Ant- 
lielia,  ant-he'li-a.  [Gr.  anti,  opposite  to, 
and  helios,  the  sun.]  A  luminous  ring,  or 
rings,  caused  by  the  diffraction  of  light,  seen 
in  alpine  and  polar  regions  opposite  the  sun 
when  rising  or  setting. 

Antlielmintlile,  Anthelmintic,  an- 
thel-min'thik,  an-thel-min'tik,  a.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  helmins,  Jielminthos,  a  worm.] 
Mod.  destroying  or  expelling  worms  in  the 
intestines. — n.  A  vermifuge;  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  the  intestines. 

Anthem,  an'them,  n.  [O.E.  antempne, 
antemne,  antefne,  &c,  A.Sax.  ante/en,  an 
anthem;  from  L.L.  antiphona,  from  Gr. 
antiphonon,  an  antiphon  —  anti,  against, 
and  phone,  sound,  the  voice.]  A  hymn 
sung  in  alternate  parts;  in  modern  usage, 
a  sacred  tune  or  piece  of  music  set  to  words 
taken  from  the  Psalms  or  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Anther,  an'ther,  n.  [Gr.  antheros,  flowery, 
from  anthos,  a  flower.]  The  essential  part 
of  the  stamen  of  a  plant  containing  the 
pollen  or  fertilizing  dust.— All  theral,  an'- 
ther-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  anthers.  —  All- 
therlferous,  an-ther-if'er-us,  a.   Produc- 


ing or  supporting  anthers,  —  Anthrri- 

I01111,  an  tlier'i-torm,  a.    Having  the  form 

of  an  anther.  Antherold,  an'ther-oid, 
a.    Resembling  an  anther. 

AntlK'si.s,  an-the'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  awthtS, 
to  bloom,  from  atlthot,  a  (lower.)  The 
period  when  (lowers  expand ;  expansion 
into  a  (lower. 

Anthorarpoiis,  an-tbo-kaVpus,  a.  [Gr. 
anthos,  B  (lower,  and  karp08,  fruit.]    Bot. 

said  of  a  fruit  formed  by  masses  of  In- 
florescence adhering  to  each  other,  as  the 
nr-COne,  pine-apple,  &c. 
Aiitho4*yaniii,  an-tho-sT'an-in,  n.  [Gr.  an- 
i/tos,  a  flower,  and  kyanos,  blue.]  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  plants. 

Aiithodliim,  an-tho'di-um,  n.  [Gr.  an- 
thodes,  from  anthos,  a  flower.]  Bot.  the 
head  of  flowers  of  composite  plants,  as  of 
a  thistle  or  daisy. 

Anthography,  an-thog'ra-fi,  a.  [Gr.  an- 
thos, a  flower,  and  graphs,  description.] 
That  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of 
flowers;  a  description  of  flowers. 

A  nt  hold,  an'thoid,  a.  [Gr.  anthos,  aflower, 
and  eidos,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
flower;  resembling  a  flower. 

Antholite,  an'tho-llt,  n.  [Gr.  anthos, 
flower,  lithos,  stone.]  Geol.  the  impress  of 
the  inflorescence  of  plants  on  rocks. 

Anthology,  an-thol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  antho- 
logia,  from  anthologos,  flower-gathering — 
anthos,  a  flower,  and  lego,  to  gather.]  A 
collection  of  beaut  if  ul  passages  from  authors; 
a  collection  of  selected  poems.  —  Alitho- 
logical,  an-tho-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
anthology. 

A  nthophore,  an'tho-for,  n.  [Gr.  anthos, 
a  flower,  and  pherein,  to  bear.]  Bot.  a 
columnar  process  arising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx,  and  having  at  its  apex  the 
peLals,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

Antliophyllite,  an-thof'il-it,  n.  [L.L. 
anthophyllum,  a  clove.]  A  clove -brown 
variety  of  hornblende,  occurring  in  radiating 
columnar  aggregates. 

AlltllOtaxis,  an-tho-taks'is,  n.  [Gr.  anthos, 
a  flower,  and  taxis,  order.]  Bot.  the  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth; 
the  inflorescence. 

\ nthoxant hln,  an-tho-zan'thin,  n.  [Gr. 
anthos,  a  flower,  and  zanthos,  yellow.]  The 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

Anthracene,  anthra-sen,  n.  [Anthra- 
cite.] A  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal- 
tar  and  furnishing  alizarine. 

Anthracite,  an'thra-sit,  n.  [Gr.  anthrax, 
anthrakos,  coal.]  Glance  or  blind  coal,  a 
non-bituminous  coal  of  a  shining  lustre, 
approaching  to  metallic,  and  which  burns 
without  smoke,  with  a  weak  or  no  flame, 
and  with  intense  heat.— An thracitlc.  an- 
thra-sit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  anthracite. — 
Anthraconite,  an-thrak'on-it,  n.  A 
variety  of  marble  of  a  coal-black  lustre, 
occurring  at  Kilkenny:  stinkstone. 

Anthrax,  an'thraks,  n.  [Gr.]  Med.  a  car- 
buncle; a  malignant  ulcer. 

Anthroplc,  an-throp'ik,  a.  [Gr.  anthropos, 
a  man.]  Belonging  to  man;  man -like; 
sprung  from  man. 

Alithropogeny,  an-thro-poj'en-i,  n.  [Gr 
anthropos,  a  man,  and  root  gen,  to  beget.] 
the  science  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  man.  — Anthropogenic,  an-thro'po- 
je"nik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anthro- 
pogeny. 

Anthropoglot,  an-thro'po-glot,  n.  [Gr. 
anthropos,  man,  glotta,  tongue.]  An  animal 
with  a  tongue  like  that  of  a  man,  as  the 
parrot. 

Anthropography,  an-thro-pog'ra-fi,  n. 
[Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  graphe,  a  de- 
scription.] A  description  of  man  or  of  the 
human  race;  ethnography. 

Anthropoid,  an'thro-poid,  a.  [Gr.  an- 
thropos, a  man,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
Resembling  man:  specifically  applied  to 
such  apes  as  most  closely  approach  the 
human  race. 

Anthropolatry,  an-tbro-pol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr. 


anthropos,  a  man,  and  latreia,  service,  wor- 
ship.]   The  worship  of  man. 

Antliropollle,  an-thrCpo-Ht,  ?*.  [Gr.  an- 
thrdpot,  B  man,  and  litnox,  a  stone.]  A 
petrifaction  of  the  human  body  or  skele- 
ton. 

Anthropology,  an-thro-pol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
anthropos,  a  man,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  man  and  mankind,  including 
the  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution of  man.  or  his  whole  nature,  as 
exhibited  both  in  the  present  and  the  past. 
t  us  liropologic  \  11 1  in -onologlcal, 
an-thro'po-loj"ik,  an-thro'p6-loj"ik-al,  «. 
Pertaining  to  anthropology.  A  iilliropo- 
logi.st,  an-thro-pol'o-jist,  n.  One  who 
writes  on  or  studies  anthropology. 

Anthropometry,  an-thro-pom'et-ri,  n. 
[Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  metron,  measure.] 
The  measurement  of  the  human  body. 

Anthropomorphism,an-thr6'po-morf"- 
izm,  n.  [Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  morphf,, 
form.]  The  representation  or  conception 
of  the  Deity  under  a  human  form,  or  with 
human  attributes  and  affections.  —  An- 
thropomorphic, an'thro-po-mor"rik,  a. 
Relating  to  or  characterized  by  anthropo- 
morphism; resembling  man. — Anthropo- 
morphic!, Aiithropomorphite,  an- 
thro'po-morf"ist,  an-thrd'po-morf"it,  n.  One 
who  believes  that  the  Supreme  Being  has 
a  human  form  and  human  attributes. — 
Anthropomorphitlc,  Anthropo- 
morphltical,  an-thro'po-morf-it"ik,  an- 
thrd'po-morf-it"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropomorphism. —  Anthropomorph- 
Itisill,  an-thro'po-morf"it-izm,  n.  The 
doctrines  of  anthropomorphites.  —  An  • 
thropomorpbous,  an-thro'po-morf'us, 
a.  Having  the  figure  of  or  resemblance  to 
a  man. 

Anthropopathlsm,  Anthropopa- 
thy,  an-thro-pop'ath-izm,  an-thro-pop'a- 
thi,  n.  [Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  pathos, 
passion.]  The  affections  or  passions  of  man; 
the  ascription  of  human  passions  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.— An th ropopathic,  An- 
thropopathical,  an-thr6'po-path"ik,  an- 
thro'pd-path"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropopathism.  —  Ant  hropopathlcal- 
ly,  an-thro'po-path"ik-al-li,  adv. 

Anthropophagi,  an-thro-pof'a-ji,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  phago,  to  eat.] 
Man-eaters;  cannibals;  men  that  eat  human 
flesh.— Aiithropophagical,  an-thro'po- 
faj"ik-al,  a.  Relating  to  cannibalism.  — 
Anthropophagite,  an-thro-pof'a-jlt,  n. 
A  cannibal. —  Anthropophagous,  an- 
thro-pof'a-gus,  a.  Feeding  on  human  flesh. 
—Anthropophagy,  an-thro-pof'a-ji,  n. 
Cannibalism. 

An t hropotomy,  an-thro-pot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
anthropos,  a  man,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  human 
body;  human  anatomy. 

Antianarchlc,  an'ti-an-ar"kik,  a.  Op- 
posed to  anarchy  or  confusion. 

Antiar,  an'ti-'ar,  n.  [Javanese.]  The  milky 
juice  which  exudes  from  wounds  made  in 
the  upas-tree,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
acrid  and  virulent  vegetable  poisons. 

A 11 1  la rl hrltic,  an'ti-ar-thrif'ik,  a.  Effica 
cious  against  the  gout  (arthritis). 

Antiasthmatic,  an'ti-ast-mat"ik,  n.  A 
remedy  for  the  asthma. 

AlltibaccllillS,  an'ti-bak-ki"us,  n.  [Gr.] 
Pros,  a  foot  the  opposite  of  the  bacchius, 
containing  three  syllables,  the  two  first 
long  and  the  last  short. 

Antihilions,  an-ti-bil'yus,  a.  Counter- 
active of  bilious  complaints. 

Antic,  an'tik,  a.  [A  form  of  antique,  L.  an- 
tiquus,  ancient.  The  modern  sense  of  this 
word  is  derived  from  the  grotesque  figures 
seen  in  the  antique  sculpture  of  the  middle 
ages  Antique.]  Odd;  fanciful;  grotesque; 
fantastic  (tricks,  postures).—  n.  A  buffoon 
or  merry-andrew  (Shak.);  a  grotesque  or 
fantastic  figure  (Shak.);  an  absurd  or  ridi- 
culous gesture,  an  odd  gesticulation ;  a 
piece  of  buffoonery;  a  caper.— Allticly, 
an'tik-li,  adv.  In  an  antic  manner.—  All- 
tiCliess,  an'tik-nes,  n. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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Alltlrardlillll.    an  tl  Khi.1i  ,    n.      [Of 

<iuii,  opposite  i".  and  kardia,  the  hourt .  | 
The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  toeas <  01 
epigMtriuro;  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Antlclilor.  an'ti  kldr,  a.  [Or.  anli,  against, 
ami  the  cA/i-/-  of  duorine.]  A  substance 
employed  to  remove,  or  neutralize  the  effects 
of,  the  free  chlorine  Left  In  goods  bleaohed 
by  means  of  chloride  of  lime,  to. 
Antichrist,  un'ti  krlst,  u.  An  opponent 
of  Christ;  a  person  or  power  antagonistic  to 
Christ.  Antichrl.vtlnii.  an-tl-krls'tyan, 
(i  Opposite  to  or  opposing  the  Christian 
religion. 

Anticipate,  an-tisl-pftt,  v.t.  anticipated, 
anticipating.  \L.  anttcipo  for  anttotpo,  to 
take  beforehand— ante,  before,  and  oapio, 
to  take.  I  To  be  before  In  doing  something; 
to  prevent  or  preclude  by  prior  action;  to 
forestall;  to  realize  beforehand;  to  fore- 
taste or  foresee;  to  look  forward  to;  to  ex- 
pect -v.i.  To  treat  of  something,  as  in  a 
narrative,  before  the  proper  time.  — An- 
ticipant, au-tis'i-pant,  «.  Anticipating; 
anticipative.  Anticipation.  an-tis'i- 
pB/'shon,  ft.  The  act  of  anticipating;  ex- 
pectation; foretaste;  realization  beforehand; 
previous  notion;  preconceived  opinion. — 
Alltlclpatlvc,  an-tis'i-pat-iv,  a.  Antici- 
pating or  tending  to  anticipate;  containing 
anticipation.— Ant  icipatlvely,  an-tis'i- 
pat-iv  li,  adv.  By  anticipation.— Antici- 
pator, an-tis'i-pat-er,  n.  One  who  antici- 
pates— Anticipatory,  an-tis'i-pa-to-ri,  a. 
Anticipative. 

Ant icllmax,  an-ti-kli'maks,  n.  A  sen- 
tence in  which  the  ideas  first  increase  in 
force,  and  then  terminate  in  something  less 
important  and  striking:  opposed  to  climax. 
Anticlinal,  an-ti-klT'nal,  a.  [Gr.  anti, 
opposite,  and  klino,  to  incline.]  Inclining 
in  opposite  directions.  —  A  nticlina I  axis, 
geol.  a  line  from  which  strata  dip  on  either 
side  as  from  the  ridge  of  a  house:  opposed 
to  synclinal. — n.  An  anticlinal  line  or  axis. 
— Aullcliiiic,  an-ti-klin'ik,  a.  Anticlinal. 
-t  unconstitutional,  an-ti-kon'sti-tu'- 
shon-al,  a.  Opposed  to  the  constitution  of 
a  state;  unconstitutional. 
.till  icon  tat;  ions,  an'ti-kon-ta"jus,  a.  Op- 
posing or  destroying  contagion. 

Aiitl- convulsive,  an'ti-kon-vul"siv,  a. 
Efficacious  against  convulsions. 
Anticous,  an-tl'kus,  a.  [L.  anticus,  in 
front,  from  ante,  before.]  Bot.  placed  in 
front  of  a  flower  or  organ,  as  the  lip  in 
orchids. 

Anticyclone,  an-ti'sl-klon,  n.  A  meteoro- 
logical phenomenon  consisting  of  a  region 
of  high  barometric  pressure,  the  pressure 
being  greatest  in  the  centre,  with  light 
winds  flowing  outwards  from  the  centre, 
and  uot  inwards  as  in  the  cyclone. 
Anlidactyl,  an-ti-dak'til,  n.  A  dactyl  re- 
versed; an  anapest. 

An t Idemocrat,  an-ti-dem'o-krat,  n.  One 
who  is  opposed  to  democrats  or  democracy. 
—Antidemocratic,  Antidemocrat- 
ical,an-ti-deni'6-krat"ik,an-ti-dem'o-krat"- 
ik-al,  a.  Opposing  or  contrary  to  demo- 
cracy. 

Antidote,  an'ti-dot,  n.  [L.  antidotum,  from 
Gr.  antidoton,  an  antidote— anti,  against, 
and  dotos,  given,  from  didomi,  to  give.]  A 
medicine  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison, 
or  of  anything  noxious  taken  into  the 
stomach;  fig.  anything  that  prevents  or 
counteracts  evil.  —  Antidotal,  Anti - 
dotieal,  an-ti-dot'al,  an-ti-dot'ik-al,  a. 
Haviug  the  qualities  of  an  antidote;  serving 
as  an  antidote,  —  Anl  idol ally,  An  t  i- 
dotlcaliy,  an'ti-dot-al-li,  an-ti-dot'ik-al-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  antidote;  by  way 
of  antidote. 

Antidysenteric,  an'ti-dis-en-ter"ik,  a. 
Efficacious  against  dysentery. — n.  A  remedy 
for  dysentery. 

Antiemetic,  an'ti-e-met"ik,  a.  Acting  in 
the  opposite  manner  of  an  emetic;  checking 
vomiting — n.  A  substance  with  this  pro- 
perty. 

A 11  ( ion  til  us  last  ic.  an'ti-en-thu'zi-as"tik, 
a.  Opposed  to  enthusiasm. 


Aiillcplilaltlc.  ai.'n  i  f  i  al  tik,  a.  [Or. 
unit,    against,     and    tphitUtii,    nightman    | 

Curative  ol  nightman.  ».  A  remedj  foi 
nightmare. 

AllticpilciltiC,    an'ti  I -p'l  I-  p    tik,    •'     ami 

n.    Bams  as  .i  ntepUeptic. 
Anticidscopal.  anti  e  pls"kop  al.  a    Op- 
posed to  I  Iplsoopaoy, 

AllllcvailKClical,  an'ti  8  fan  j<  I'll,  al,  <(. 

Opposed  to  evangelical  prlncipli 
Antifebrile,  an  tl  fer/rU  or  an  tl  K TarU, 
a,    tlaving  the  quality  of  abating  fever; 
opposing  or  tending  to  cure  I.  r<  i 

Autircdcral,  an-tl  fed'ex  al,  a.  Opposed 
to  or  opposing  federalism  or  a  federal  con 
stitution.  —  Aiitlfcdcrnllsm.  an  ti  fed' 
er-al-izm,  n.  opposition  to  federalism. 
A  n  1 1  federal  1st,  an-ti-fed'er-al-ist, n.  One 
who  is  averse  to  federalism. 

Antifriction,  an  ti-frik'shon,  a.  Obviat- 
ing or  lessening  friction. 

Antigrnpll,  an'ti-graf.  n.  [Gr.  anti,  equal 
to,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  Law,  a  copy  or 
counterpart  of  a  deed. 

Allllgilggler,  an-ti-gug'ler,  n.  A  small 
tube  admitting  air  into  a  vessel  from  which 
liquid  is  poured,  to  prevent  a  guggling 
sound. 

Alitihypnotic,  an'ti-hip-not/'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
anti,  and  hypnos,  sleep.]  Counteracting 
sleep;  tending  to  prevent  sleep  or  lethargy. 

All  1 1  hypochondriac,    an-ti-hip'fl-kon"- 

dri-ak,  a.  Counteracting  or  tending  to  cure 
hypochondriac  affections. 

Antihysteric,  an'ti-his-ter"ik,  a.  Pre- 
venting or  curing  hysterics. — n.  A  remedy 
for  hysterics. 

A  ntllcgomena,  an'ti-le-gom"e-na,  n.  pi. 
[Gr. — anti,  against,  and  legomena,  tilings 
spoken,  from  lego,  to  speak.]  Lit.  things 
spoken  against;  specifically,  applied  to  cer- 
tain books  of  the  New  Testament  whose 
inspiration  was  not  at  first  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  church. 

Antilihratlou,  an'ti-li-bra"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  counterbalancing,  or  state  of  being 
counterbalanced;  equipoise. 

Aiitllithic,  an-ti-lith'ik,  a.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Med.  tending 
to  destroy  or  prevent  the  formation  of  urin- 
ary calculi.— n.  A  medicine  with  this  pro- 
perty. 

Antilogy,  an-til'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  antilogia— 
anti,  against,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  A  con- 
tradiction between  any  words  or  passages 
in  an  author,  or  between  members  of  the 
same  body. — Antilogous,  an-til'o-gus,  a. 
Contradictory;  elect,  applied  to  that  pole 
of  a  crystal  which  is  negative  when  being 
electrified  by  heat,  and  afterwards,  when 
cooling,  positive. 

Anti-macassar,  an'ti-ma-kas"ar,  n.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  E.  macassar-oil.]  A  cover- 
ing for  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  &c.,  made  of 
open  cotton  or  worsted  work,  to  preserve 
them  from  being  soiled. 

Antimere,  an'ti-mer,  n.  [Gr.  anti,  oppo- 
site, meros,  part.]  Biol,  one  of  two  or  more 
corresponding  parts  on  opposite  sides  of 
animals. 

Antimeter,  an-tim'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  anti,  and 
metron,  measure.]  An  optical  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  under  10°.  Called 
also  the  Reflecting  Sector. 

Antlmoiiarchlc,  Antimonarrhieal, 

an'ti-mon-ark"ik,  an'ti-mon-ark"ik-al,  a. 
Opposed  to  monarchy;  opposing  a  kingly 
government.  — Alitimonarchlst,  an-ti- 
mon'ark-ist,  n.    An  enemy  to  monarchy. 

Antimony,  an'ti-mo-ni,  n.  [L.  of  twelfth 
century  antimonium ;  origin  doubtful.] 
Chemical  sym.  Sb,  from  L.  stibium;  sp.  gr. 
67.  A  brittle  metal  of  a  bluish-white  or 
silver-white  colour  and  laminated  or  scaly 
texture,  much  used  in  the  arts  in  the  con- 
struction of  alloys,  and  also  in  medicine. — 
Antiiiioiiial,  an-ti-mo'ni-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  antimony,  or  partaking  of  its  quali- 
ties; composed  of  or  containing  antimony. — 
Antimonial  wine,  med.  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  in  sherry  wine. — n.  A  preparation  of 
antimony;  a  medicine  in  which  antimony  is 


aprlnolpal  Ingredient      tuilmoniuied, 

an  ti  in.  i  in  at  ed,  «.      I  artal  Ing  "i    an  1 1 

mony;    mixed   m    prepared    with   anlimony. 

anttmonlc.   Antlmonlotia,  an  tl 

ii U,  mi  1 1  mi  'in  ii  i,  'i.    Applii  'i  i' 

<i>  ii..  d  from  ant Lmony. 

t  II 1 1  Dill  lira  I    an  tl  na'liir  al,  >i.     Op] 

tO  H  III'     Il     ll.lt  lll.tl,    ll'.ll    II,  ll  111  .1 1 
Alltllicplll'lllc,   llll'll  lie  lilt     I  h     a         V.I 

ri, nut.  i :i.  t  mi.',  diai  ,i, ,    .,i  1 1,,  kidneys. 
Antinomy,   an-tiu'om ->,   it,     [Ol    anti, 

against,  and  Hdimis,  a  law  |  The  oppOl  Itloa 
..I  "lie  law  or  rule  to  another  law  01  rule; 
anything,  as  a  law,  statement,  fee  ,  "i  i 

iQtrary.       Aiillnomlaii,  au-u-mV 
ini-an,   a.     Opposed  to  law;    |>ertalning  to 

the  Antinomians  n.  One  ol  ■  sect  who 
maintain  that,  under  the  go  pal  disp 

tion,  the  moral  law  is  ot  DO  US(  '.i  oblige 
turn       AlltlllOllllaillsiii.  an  ti  no  'mi  an 

izm,  n,    The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians. 
Antlpnpnl,  Ant  ipupisllcal,  an  U-pft'- 
pal,  an'ti-pa  pis"tik-al,  a.     Opposed  to  the 

pope  or  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Anliparal.ylic, an'ti-pa  ra-lit"ik, a,  Med. 
effective  against  paralysis.  —  n.  A  remedy 
for  paralysis. 

Antipathy,  an-tip'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  antipa- 
t/u  ia-anti,  against,  and  pathos,  feeling. 
Pathos.]  Natural  aversion;  instinctive 
contrariety  or  opposition  in  feeling;  an 
aversion  felt  at  the  presence  of  an  object; 
repugnance;  contrariety  in  nature:  com- 
monly with  to  before  the  object.  — Anti- 
pathetic, Antipathetical,  an'ti-pa- 
thef'ik,  an'ti-pa-thet"ik-al,  a.  Having  anti- 
pathy.— Alltlpatliisff  an  tip'a-thiat,  n. 
A  direct  opposite.    [Coleridge.] 

Antiphlogistic,  an'ti -flo-jis"tik,  a.  Op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  phlogiston;  counter- 
acting inflammation,  or  an  excited  state  of 
the  system.— n.  A  medicine  which  checks 
inflammation. 

Antlphon,  Aiilipliony,  an'ti-fon,  an- 
tif'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  anti,  in  response  to,  and 
phone,  voice.  Anthem  is  the  same  word.] 
The  answer  of  one  choir  or  one  portion  of  a 
congregation  to  another  when  an  anthem 
or  psalm  is  sung  alternately;  alternate  sing- 
ing ;  a  short  versicle  sung  before  and  after 
the  psalms.— Antlphonal,  Antlphon- 
ary.  an-tif'o-nal,  an-tif'o-na-ri,  n.  A  book 
of  antiphous  or  anthems.— Antlphonal, 
Autlphoiilc,  Antlphonical,  an-tif- 
on-al,  an-ti-fon'ik,  an-ti-fon'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  antiphony  or  alternate  singing. 

Antiphrasis,  an-tif'ra-sis,  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  phrasis,  a  form  of  speech.] 
Rhet.  the  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite 
to  their  proper  meaning. — All  tipll cast  lc, 
an-ti-fras'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 
—  Anti phrast leal ly,  an-ti-fras'tik-al-li, 
adv.    In  the  manner  of  antiphrasis. 

Antipodes,  an-tip'o-dcz.  n. pi.  [Gr.— anti, 
opposite,  and  pons,  podos,  foot.]  Those 
who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe; 
the  region  directly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe;  fig.  anything  diametrically  op- 
posite or  opposed  to  another;  a  contrary. — 
Antipodal,  Antipodean,  an-tip'o-dal, 
an-tip'o-dc"an,  a.  Pertaining  to  antipodes. 
— Antipode,  an'ti-pod,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  is  in  opposition  or  opposite. 

Antipoison,  an-ti-poi'zn,  n.  An  antidote 
for  a  poison;  a  counter-poison. 

Antipole,  an'ti-pol,  n.    The  opposite  pole. 

Antipope,  an'ti-pop,  n.  One  who  usurps 
the  papal  power  in  opposition  to  the  pope; 
a  pretender  to  the  papacy. 

Antiputrefactive,  Antlputrescent, 

an'ti-pu-tre-fak"tiv,    an'ti-pu-tres"sent,    a. 

Counteracting  or  preventing  putrefaction; 

antiseptic. 
Antipyretic,  an'ti-pi-ret"ik,  n.    [Gr.  anti, 

against,  and  pyretos,  fever.]  Med.  a  remedy 

efficacious  against  fever. 
Antipyrill,   an-ti-pT'rin,  n.     [Gr.    anti, 

against,  pyr,  fire,  referring  to  the  heat  in 

fevers.    Pyretic]    A  drug  obtained  from 

coal-tar  products,  valuable  in  reducing  fever 

and  relieving  pain,  much  used  in  nervous 

headache  and  neuralgia. 
Antiquary,  an'ti-kwa-ri,  n.    [L.  antiqua- 
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rftw,  fnun  antiquua.  old,  anolent,  from  (u/fc, 
before.]    One  devoted  bo  the  study  of  an 

cient    (lines  through  their  relies;  one  versed 

In  antiquity:  an  archaeologist.    Anttq.ua> 

rlail.    an  ti  kwa'ri  an,    ti.        Pertaining    (o 

antiquaries  or  to  antiquity.— n.  An  anti- 
quary.— Alltlquurlaillsiii,  an  h  kua  n 

an-i/.m,  n.  diameter  of  an  antiquarian;  loye 
or  study  of  antiquities. — Antiquated, 

an'ti  kwat  cil,  ((.   Grown  <>1«1  fashioned;  ob- 
solete;  out  of  use;   behind  the  times.— 
AiitiqiintediiesM,  an'ti-kwat  ad  Des,n. 
Antique,   an  Irk',  O.     [Fr.,   from    L.   mt/i 

guns,  ancient.  Anne  Is  a  form  of  this  word.  | 
Having  existed  Id  ancient  times;  belonging 
to  or  having  come  down  from  antiquity; 
aneient  (an  antique  statue);  having  the 
characteristics  of  an  earlier  day:  smacking 
of  bygone  days:  <>f  old  fashion  (an  antique 
rohe).— m.  Anything  very  old;  specifically, 
a  term  applied  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  more  especially  to  the  works  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquity.— Antiquely,  au- 
tekli,  adv.— Antlqiieness,  an-tek'nes,  n. 
—Antiquity,  an-tik'wi-ti,  n.  [L.  anti- 
quitas,  from  antiquus,  ancient.]  The  quality 
of  being  ancient;  ancientness;  great  age; 
ancient  times;  former  ages;  the  people  of 
ancient  times;  pi.  the  remains  of  ancient 
times;  institutions,  customs,  &c,  belonging 
to  ancient  nations. 

Antirrhinum,  an-ti-rl'num,  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
like,  and  rhin,  a  nose.  The  flowers  of  most 
of  the  species  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
snout  of  some  animal.]  Snap-dragon,  the 
generic  name  of  various  plants  with  showy 
flowers,  much  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Antisabbatarian,  an-ti-sab'ba-ta"ri-an, 
n.  One  averse  to  observing  the  Christian 
Sabbath  with  the  strictness  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath. 

Autiscii,  Aittlscians,  an-tish'i-i,  an- 
tish'i-anz,  n.  pi.  [L.  antiscii— Gr.  anti,  op- 
posite, and  skia,  shadow.]  The  inhabitants 
of  either  side  of  the  equator,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  other  side,  whose  shadow 
is  cast  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Antiscorbutic,  an'ti-skor-bu'tik,  a.  Med. 
counteracting  scurvy  or  a  scorbutic  ten- 
dency.— «.  A  remedy  for  or  preventive  of 
scurvy. 

Antiscriptnral,  an-ti-skrip'tiir-al,  a.  Op- 
posed to  the  principles  or  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture. —  Antisc&'ipturist,t  an-ti-skrip'- 
tur-ist,  n.  One  who  opposes  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

Anti-Semite,  an-ti-sem'It,  n.  One  op- 
posed to  the  Semitic  or  Jewish  race,  leading 
opposition  to  the  Jews  in  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Antiseptic,  Antiseptical,  an-ti-sep'tik, 
an-ti-sep'tik-al,  a.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and 
septos,  putrid,  from  sepo,  to  putrefy.]  Op- 
posing or  counteracting  putrefaction,  or  a 
putrescent  tendency.— n.  A  substance  which 
resists  or  corrects  putrefaction. 

Antisociallst,  an-ti-so'shal'ist,  a.  Op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  social- 
ism. 

Antispasmodic,  an/ti-spaz-mod"ik,  a. 
Med.  opposing  spasm;  resisting  convulsions, 
—ft.  A  remedy  for  spasm. 

Antlspast,  an'ti-spast,  n.  [Gr.  antispastos.] 
Pros,  a  foot,  in  which  the  first  and  last 
syllables  are  short  and  the  two  middle  syl- 
lables long. 

Antisplenetic,  an'ti-sple-net"ik,  a.  Good 
as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Antistrophe,  an-tis'tro-fe,  n.  [Gr.— anti, 
opposite,  and  strophe,  a  turning.]  A  part 
of  an  ancient  Greek  choral  ode  alternating 
with  the  strophe.— Antistropllic,  an-ti- 
strof'ik,  a.    Relating  to  the  antistrophe. 

Antistrumatic,  Antistrumous,  an'- 
ti-stro-mat"ik,  an-ti-stro'mus,  a.  Good 
against  struma  or  scrofulous  disorders. 

Antisypliilitlc,  an-ti-sif'il-it"ik,  a.  Effi- 
cacious against  syphilis,  or  the  venereal 
poison. — n.  A  medicine  of  this  kind. 

Ant  it  he  ism,  an-ti-the'izm,  n.  Opposition 
to  theism.— Anti theiSt,  an-ti-the'ist,  n. 
An  opponent  of  theism.—  Antitheistic, 
an'ti-the-is"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  antitheism. 


Antithesis,  an-tith'e-sls,  «.  pi  Anti- 
theses, an-tith'e->6r,.  [Qr.aiUttht  da  anti, 
against,  and  theaia.  a  setting,  from  ttthOmi, 
to  place.]  Opposition;  contrast;  rhet.  a 
flgure  by  which  oonl  cai  les  are  oppo  ed  to 
contraries;  a  contrast  or  opposition  of  words 
"i  i  Dtiments;  as,  the  prodigal  robe  in  .  i,<  ir 
the  miser  roba  himself.  —  Antithetic, 
Antithetical,  an-tl-thet'ik,  an-ti-thet'ik- 
al,  <f.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
antithesis.— Antithetically,  an-ti-thet- 
ik-al-li,  adv.    In  an  antithetical  manner. 

Antitoxin,  an-ti-tok'sin,  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
against.  Toxic]  Med.  a  fluid  introduced 
into  the  blood  to  counteract  the  poison  of 
a  disease. 

A  ii  t  i-t  rade,  an'ti-trad,  n,  A  tropical  wind 

blowing  above  a  trade-wind  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Antltl'Inltarlan,  an-ti-trin'i-ta"ri-an,  n. 
One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  existence  of  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head. —  a.  Opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  —  Antitrinitni-ianlsm,  an-ti- 
tnn'i-ta"ri-an-izm,  n.  Opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Antitype,  an'ti-tip,  n.  That  which  is  cor- 
relative to  a  type;  that  which  is  prefigured 
or  represented  by  the  type.— Antlty  pical, 
an-ti-tip'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  antitype 
explaining  the  type.— Anti  typically,  an- 
ti-tip'ik-al-li,  adv.    By  way  of  antitype. 

Antivacdnlst,  an-ti-vak'sin-ist,  n.  One 
who  is  opposed  to  vaccination. 

Ant  {variolous,  an'ti-va-ri"ol-us,  a.  Pre- 
venting the  contagion  of  small-pox  (variola). 

Antlvenereal,  an'ti-ve-ne"re-al,  a.  Re- 
sisting or  efficacious  against  the  venereal 
poison. 

Antler,  ant'ler,  n.  [O.Fr.  antoillier,  en- 
toillier;  origin  doubtful.]  A  branch  of  the 
horn  of  a  deer,  particularly  of  a  stag;  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  cervine  animals.— 
An  tiered,  ant'lerd,  a.  Furnished  with 
antlers. 

Antlia,  ant'li-a,  u.  pi.  Antliie,  ant'li-e. 
[Gr.  antlia,  a  pump.]  The  spiral  tongue  or 
proboscis  of  butterflies  and  moths,  by  which 
they  suck  the  juices  of  plants. 

Antonomasia,  Antonomasy,  an-ton'- 
o-ma"zi-a,  an-ton'o-ma-zi,  ft.  [Gr.  antono- 
masia.—anti,  instead,  onoma,&  name.]  Rhet. 
the  use  of  the  name  of  some  office,  dignity, 
profession,  &c,  instead  of  the  name  of  the 
person;  or,  conversely,  the  use  of  a  proper 
noun  instead  of  a  common  noun  (as  '  a 
Solomon ',  for  a  wise  man). — Antonoinas- 
tic,  Antonomastical,  au-ton'o-mas"- 
tik,  an-ton'o-inas"tik-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  antonomasia.  —  Antonomastically, 
an-ton'o-mas"tik-al-li,  adv.  With  use  of 
antonomasia. 

Antonym,  ant'o-nim,  n.  [Gr.  anti,  against, 
onoma,  name.]  A  word  of  directly  contrary 
signification  to  another:  the  opposite  of  a 
synonym. 

Antorbital,  ant-or'bit-al,  a.  [L.  ante,  be- 
fore, and  orbitus,  an  orbit.]  Anterior  to 
the  orbit. 

Autre, t  an'ter,  n.  [Fr.  antre,  L.  antrum,  a 
cave.]    A  cavern;  a  cave.    [Shak.] 

Antror.sc,  an-trors',  a.  [From  L.  ante,  be- 
fore, and  versus,  turned.]  Bot.  forward  or 
upward  in  direction. 

Anura,  a-nu'ra,  n.pl.  [Gr.  an,  priv.,  and 
oura,  a  tail.]  An  order  of  batrachians 
which  lose  the  tail  when  they  reach  ma- 
turity, as  the  toad  and  frog.  Written  also 
Anoura.— Aliurail,  a-nu'ran,  n.  One  of 
the  Anura.— Anurous,  a-nu'rus,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Anura. 

Anus,  a'nus,  n.  [L.]  Anat.  the  inferior 
opening  of  the  alimentary  canal;  the  funda- 
ment. 

Anvil,  an'vil,  n.  [A. Sax.  anfilt,  O.H.G. 
anafalz  —  an,  on,  and  A.Sax.  fealdan,  G. 
falten,  falzen,  to  fold.]  An  iron  block  with 
a  smooth,  usually  steel,  face,  and  often  a 
projecting  horn,  on  which  metals  are  ham- 
mered and  shaped.— u.t.f  To  form  or  shape 
on  an  anvil. 

Anxiety,  ang-zl-e-ti,  n.    [L.  anxietas,  from 


anariw,  solicitous,  from  ango,  to  vex.     An- 

qbr.]  Pain  or  uneasiness  of  mind  respect- 
ing some  i  v.  11 1,  future  or  uncertain-  con- 
cern; solicitude;  erne;  disquietude.— 
Anxious,  uiigk'shuH,  a.  Full  of  anxiety 
or  solicitude  respecting  something  future 
or  unknown;  being  In  painful  suspense 
lot  persons);   attended  with  or  proceeding 

from  solicitude  or  uneasiness  (of  things): 
followed  often  by  for,  about,  on  account  of, 
—Anxiously,  angk'sbus-li,  adv.  in  an 
anxious  manner;  solicitously.— Anxious- 
UeSS,  angk'shus-nes,  n.  Anxiety. 
Any,  en'ni,  a.  [A.Sax.  aeniy,  from  dn,  one, 
and  term,  ig  (parallel  to  naenig,  none);  like 
Q .  nniff,  D.  eenig,  any.]  One  out  of  many 
Indefinitely  Uyiy  man);  some;  an  indefinite 
number  or  quantity  (any  men,  any  money): 
often  used  as  a  pronoun,  the  noun  being 
understood.— adv.  In  any  degree;  to  any 
extent;  at  all  (any  better).— Anybody, 
en'ni-bo-di,  n.  Any  one  person.  —  Any- 
liow,  en'ni  hou,  adv.  In  any  manner,  at 
any  rate;  in  any  event;  on  any  account.— 
Anywhere,  en'ni-whar,  adv.  In  any 
place.— Any  wise,  en'ni- wlz,  adv.  l-wise= 
guise.]    In  any  way. 

Aiixac,  an'zak,  n.  The  Australian— New 
Zealand  Army  Corps,  at  Gallipoli  during  the 
war  of  1915 :  from  the  initial  letters. 

Aorist,  a'or-ist,  n.  [Gr.  aoristos,  indefinite 
—a,  priv.,  and  horos,  limit.]  Gram,  a  tense 
in  the  Greek  verb  which  expresses  past  time 
indefinitely  (like  E.  did  or  saw).— Aorist  fc 
Aoristical,  a-or-ist'ik,  a-or-ist'ik-al,  a'. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of  an 
aorist. 

Aorta,  a-or'ta,  n.  [Gr.  aorte,  from  aeiro,  to 
lift,  to  heave.]  Anat.  the  great  artery  or 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  proceeding 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
giving  origin  to  all  the  arteries  except  the 
pulmonary.  —  Aortal,  Aortic,  a-or'tal, 
a-or'tik,  a.  _  Pertaining  to  the  aorta.— 
Aortitis,  a-ort-i'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of 
the  aorta. 

Apace,  a-pas',  adv.    With  a  quick  pace; 

fast;  speedily;  with  haste. 
Apache,   a-pash',  n.      [American    Indian 

tribe.]  A  French  street-ruffian  or  desperado. 
Apagynous,  a-paj'in-us,  a.    [Gr.  hapax, 

once,  and  gyne,  a  female.]    Bot.  fructifying 

but  once,  perishing  thereafter. 

Apanthropy,  ap-an'thro-pi,  ra.  [Gr.  ap- 
anthropia—apo,  from,  and  anthropos,  man.l 
An  aversion  to  the  company  of  men;  a  love 
of  solitude. 

Apart,  a-part',  adv.  [Fr.  a  part,  aside, 
separate— d,  from  L.  ad,  to,  part  —  E.  part, 
side.]  Separately;  in  a  state  of  separation; 
distinct  or  away  from  others;  at  some  dis- 
tance.—Apartment,  a-part'ment,  n.  [Fr 
appartement.]  A  room  in  a  building;  a 
division  in  a  house  separated  from  others 
by  partitions ;  pi.  a  suite,  or  set,  of  rooms ; 
lodgings  (a  French  usage). 

Apathy,  ap'a-thi,  n.  [L.  apathia,  Gr.  apa- 
theia  —  a,  priv.,  and  pathos,  suffering.] 
Want  of  feeling;  privation  of  passion,  emo- 
tion, or  excitement;  insensibility;  indiffer- 
ence—Apathetic, Apathetical,  ap-a- 
thet'ik,  ap-a-thet'ik-al,  a.  Affected  with 
or  proceeding  from  apathy;  devoid  of  feel- 
ing; insensible.— Apat hist,  ap'a-thist,  ft. 

r  One  affected  with  apathy,  or  destitute  of 
feeling. 

Apatite,  ap'a-tlt,  n.  [From  Gr.  apate,  de- 
ceit, it  having  been  mistaken  for  other 
minerals.]  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  used  as  manure. 
Ape,  ap,  ft.  [A.Sax.  apa,  Icel.  api,  D.  aap, 
Dan.  abe,  G.  affe,  O.H.G.  affo,  Ir.  and  Gael. 
apa :  an  initial  guttural  has  been  lost,  seen 
in  Gr.  kepos,  Skr.  kapi,  an  ape.]  One  of  a 
family  of  quadrumanous  animals  found 
in  both  continents,  having  the  teeth  of  the 
same  number  and  form  as  in  man,  and 
possessing  neither  tails  nor  cheek-pouches; 
jig.  one  who  imitates  servilely.— v.t.  aped, 
aping.  To  imitate  servilely;  to  mimic. — 
Aper,  ap'er,  n.  One  who  apes.— Apery, 
ap'er-i,  n.  A  collection  of  apes;  tricks  of  ape's; 
the  practice  of  aping.— Apish,  ap'ish,  a. 
Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape;    inclined 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  ab?me— the  Fr.  w, 
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i  Imitate  superiors;  affected.    Aplshly. 

iiis!i  ii.  adn     in  an  apish  manual     Ai>- 
ihness.  ap  i>ii  in's,  >i. 
iicnk.  ■  i»k'.  adv.  I  Ft.  d  pie,  to  Iha  iuni 
lit  |   On  ii"-  i»""< i  In  :1  posture  to] 
mi  perpendicular,  or  Inclining  to  the  per 
indioular  :  said  of  the  anchor  or  yards, 
Mlloua,  a-penus,  .'.    [Gr.  a,  without, 
n.l  L,  peliit,  a  skin.)    Destituteof  skin. 

IM'pxhi.  Apcpvv  :1  i"  i,M  •'•  :i  |",i,'-s>.  "• 

Jr.   ii.   priv  .  and   rrpto,  to  digest.]     1''  I'  * 

te  digestion;  Indigestion;  dyspepsia, 
pericitt,  a-pS-ri-eot,  <r.  |L.  nwrtem, 
Mritnto,  part,  of  aptrio,  to  open.]  Mrc/. 
•inly  purgative;  having  the  quality  of 
Mmng;  deobstruent;  laxative.— n.  A  me- 
icinc  which  gently  opens  the  bowels;  a 
Brative.-  Aperitive,  a  peril  lv,  <(.  Ape- 

ent. 

perl,  a  pert',  ".  IT.  apcrrtu,  open.]  Open; 
ftdent.  Aperture,  ap'er-tnr,  n,  [L, 
•ertvra.  from  aperio,  apertuin,  to  open.] 
.n  opening;  a  mouth,  entrance,  gap,  cleft, 
t;  a  passage;  a  perforation;  the  diameter 

f  the  exposed  part  of  the  object-glass  of  a 
descope  or  other  optical  instrument, 
pclalous,   a-pet'al-us,   a,    [Gr.  a,  neg., 
ml  pttalon,  a  petal.]  iJor.  having  no  petals 
r  corolla.— Apetalousness,  a-pet'al-us- 

t'S.   n. 

pex.  a'peks,  tj.   pi.  Apices,  Apexes, 

pi  sez,  a'peks-ez.  [L.  apex,  pi.  apices.) 
he  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  anything. 
phoresis,  Apheresis,  a-fe're-sis,  n. 
Jr.  aphairesis,  a  taking  away— apo,  from, 
nil  haired,  to  take.]  Gram,  the  taking  of 
letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a 
rord;  med.  the  removal  of  anything  noxious; 
urgr.  amputation. 

phnniptcrous,  af-an-ip'ter-us,  a.  TGr. 
phancs,  indistinct  (a,  priv.,  phaino,  to  ap- 
ear),  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Destitute  of 
onspicuous  wings:  said  of  insects. 
phanite,  af'an-It,  n.  [Gr.  aphanes,  in- 
Istinct— a,  priv.,  and  phaitio,  to  appear.] 
l  name  of  fine-grained  minerals  whose 
bructure  cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked 
ye.— Aplinnltlc,  af-an-it'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ig  to  aphanite  or  of  similar  character. 
pliasia,  a-fa'zi-a,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not,  phasis, 
peech.]  Loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  or 
f  connecting  words  and  ideas,  owing  to 
aorbid  conditions  of  brain,  while  the 
peech-organs  and  general  intelligence  re- 
aain  unaffected. 

phellon,  a-feli-on,  n.  pi.  Aphelia.  a- 
eli-a.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  and  hclios,  the  sun.] 
?hat  point  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit 
rhich  is  most  distant  from  the  sun:  opposed 
o  perihelion. 

phesis,  af'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  aphesis,  a  letting 
o.]  Loss  of  a  short  unaccented  syllable 
t  the  beginning  of  a  word;  as  squire  for 
squire.— Aphetlc,  a-fet'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
o.— Aphetize,  afe-tiz,  v.t.  To  shorten 
iy  aphesis. 

philanthropy,  a-fil-an'thro-pi,  n.  [Pre- 
ix  a,  neg.,  and  philanthropy.]  Want  of  love 
o  mankind;  want  of  benevolence;  dislike 
o  society. 

phis,  a'fis,  n.  pi.  Aphides,  af'i-dez.  [A 
erm  of  modern  origin,  perhaps  from  Gr. 
iphysso,  to  draw  or  drink  up  liquids.]  A 
•lant-louse;  a  puceron  or  vine-fretter.  The 
.phides  are  small  insects,  some  of  them 
pingless;  they  are  very  numerous  and  de- 
tructive,  almost  every  species  of  plant  sup- 
lorting  a  different  variety.— Aphidian, 
i-fid'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aphides.— 
Lphidivorons,af-i-div'o-rus,  a.  [-vorous, 
rom  L.  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  subsisting 
in  aphides. 

philology,  af-nol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  aphnos, 
wealth,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
»f  wealth;  plutology. 

pit  on  i  a,  Aphony,  a-fo'ni-a,  af'o-ni,  n. 
Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  phone,  voice.]  A  loss  of 
roice;  dumbness;  speechlessness. — Aptio- 
ions,  af'o-nus,  a.    Destitute  of  voice. 

phorism,  af'or-izm,  n.  [Gr.  aphorismos, 
rom  aphorizo,  to  mark  out,  to  define — apo, 
rom,  and  horos,  a  boundary.]    A  precept 


or  principle  <  \pi.  :    .  d    in  a  few   WOI 
i,i [<  i  ■.,  in,  inr  oontalnlng  some  Important 
truth;  a  maxim   .'.  •'  briel 

!  tatement  of  u  dool  line,    Awiotn,  a 
ment  olalmlng  i"  be  ooni  Iden  li 

hi  t ruth,    Maxim,  a  formula  referring 
rather  to  practical  than  to  abstract  trutli; 
a  mil-  of  conduct,    Apophthegm,  a 
sententious     saying,      Aphorismatlc. 

Apliorisinlr.     at  or  ll .mat    Ik,     at 

mik,  <i.  Relating  to  or  oontalnlng  aphor- 
isms. Aphori*t,  af'or-ist,  n.  A  writer 
of  aphorisms.  Aphoristic,  Aphorlsl- 
ical.    aforist'ik,    af  oi  i-t'ik  al,    a.       P** 

saining  to,  resembling,  or  containing  aphor- 
isms; in  the  form  of  an  aphorism.  Apll- 
orlslically.  af-orist  Ik  al  li,  adv.     In  the 

form  or  manner  of  aphorisms  Aphor- 
ize. af'or-Iz,  v.i.    To  make  aphorisms. 

Aphritc.  afrit,  ?i.  [Gr.  aparoe,  froth.]  A 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  calc-spar  of 
a  pearly  lustre. 

Aphrodisiac,  Aphrodlslacal,  af-ro- 
diz'i-ak,  af-ro-diz'i-ak-al,  a.  [Qr.aphrod 
aphroauiakot,  from  Aphrodite,  goddess  of 
love.]  Exciting  venereal  desire.— A phro- 
dtslac,  n.  Food  or  a  medicine  exciting 
sexual  desire. 

Aphtha',  af'the,  n.pl.  [Gr.  aphthai.]  In 
med.  small  white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  mouth;  thrush.— A ph- 
thous,  af'thus,  a.  Pertaining  to  aphthae 
or  thrush. 

Aphyllo.se,  Aphyllous,  af'il-os  or  a-fil'- 
os,  af'il-us  or  a-rjl'us,  a.  [Gr.a,  neg.,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf.]    Bot.  destitute  of  leaves. 

Apiary,  a'pi-a-ri,  n.  [L.  apiarium,  from 
apis,  a  bee.]  The  place  where  bees  are 
kept ;  a  stand  or  shed  f  or  bees. — Ap  i a r i  a  n , 
a-pi-a'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to  bees.  —  n.  A 
bee-keeper;  an  apiarist.— Apiarist,  a'pi-a- 
rist,  n.  One  who  keeps  bees;  a  bee-master. 
— Apicu  1 1  uro,  ap-i-kul'tur,  n.  The  art  of 
managing  bees  in  hives;  bee-keeping. 

Apical,  ap'ik-al,  a.  [L.  apex,  an  apex,  a 
sharp  point  or  peak.]  Relating  to  the  apex 
or  top;  belonging  to  the  pointed  end  of  a 
cone-shaped  body.— Apices,  Apexes,  pi. 
of  apex.— Apicillary,  ap-i-sil'a-ri,  a.  Situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  apex.— Aplcillate, 
Aplcnlated,  a-pik'u-lat,  a-pik'u-lat-ed,  a. 
Bot.  tipped  with  a  short  and  abrupt  point. 

Apician,  a-pi'shan,  a.  [From  Apicius,  a 
celebrated  Roman  gourmand.]  Relating  to 
or  resembling  Apicius;  relating  to  cookery 
or  delicate  viands. 

Apiece,  a-pes',  adv.  To  each;  as  the  share 
of  each;  each  by  itself;  by  the  individual. 

Apish,  Apishly.    Ape. 

Aplacciital,  ap-la-sen'tal,  a.  [Prefix  a, 
priv.,  and  placental.]  Applied  to  those 
mammals  in  which  the  young  are  destitute 
of  a  placenta  (as  the  kangaroo,  duck-mole, 
&c). 

Aplaiiatic,  ap-la-nat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
and  planao,  to  wander.]  Optics,  corrective 
of  the  defect  by  which  rays  of  light  diverge 
and  do  not  come  to  a  focus  (an  aplanatic 
lens).  —  Aplanatlsin,  a-plan'a-tizm,  n. 
Optics,  the  condition  of  being  aplanatic. 

Aplastic,  a-plas'tik,  a.  [Prefix  a,  priv.,  and 
plastic.]    Not  plastic;  not  easily  moulded. 

Aplomb,  a-ploh,  n.  [Ft.,  lit  the  state  of 
being  perpendicular,  or  true  to  the  plumo- 
line.]  Self-possession  springing  from  per- 
fect self-confidence;  assurance. 

Apocalypse,  a-pok'a-lips,  n.  [Gr.  apoka- 
lypsis,  from  apokalypto,  to  disclose— prefix 
apo,  and  kalypto,  to  cover.]  Revelation ; 
discovery;  disclosure;  specifically,  applied 
as  the  name  of  the  last  book  of  the  New 
Testament.— Apocalyptic,  Apocalyp- 
tical, a-pok'a-lip"tik,  a-pok'a-lip"tik-al,  a. 
Containing  or  pertaining  to  revelation:  per- 
taining to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. — 
Apocalyptic,  Apocalyptist,  a-pok'a- 
lip"tik,  a-pok'a-lip"tist,  n.  A  writer  on  the 
Apocalypse.— Apocalyptically,  a-pok'a- 
lip"tik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  apocalyptic  man- 
ner; by  revelation. 

Apocarpons,  ap-o-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr.  apo, 
denoting  separation,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In 
bot.  having  the  carpels,  or  at  least  their 
styles,  disunited. 
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mr;  equivocally:  doubtfully.     Apocrj- 
phalness,  a-pok'ri-fal-nes,  n, 
Apodal,  Apodons,  ap'o-dal,  ap'o-dus,  a. 

Having  no  feet:  also  said  of  fishes  having 
no  ventral  fins,  as  the  eel,  sword-fish,  &c. 

Apodcictic,  Apodcictlcal,  ap-o-dlk'- 
tik,  ap-o-dlk'tik-al,  a.  [Gr.  apodeiktikos — 
apo,  forth,  and  deiknymi,  toshow. )  Demon- 
strative; evident  beyond  contradiction, 
Spelledialso  Apodictic.  Apodictical.— Apo- 
dcictlcal ly,  ap-o-dik'tik-al-li,  adv.  De- 
monstratively. 

Apodosis,  a-pod'o-sis,  n.  [Gr.  apodosis,  a 
giving  back  —  apo,  from,  and  didomi,  to 
give.]  Oram,  the  latter  part  of  a  condi- 
tional sentence  (or  one  beginning  with  if, 
though,  &c.),  dependent  on  the  protasis  or 
condition. 

Apogee,  ap'o-.ie,  n.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  and  yt, 
the  earth.]  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  other,  heavenly  body  which  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth;  pro- 
perly this  particular  point  of  the  moon'p 
orbit.— Apogcaii,  ap-o-je-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  apogee. 

Apograph,  ap'o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  apo,  from, 
and  grapho,  to  write.]   A  copy  or  transcript. 

Apollyon.  apol'yon,  n.  [Gr.  apollumi,  to 
destroy.]    The  Devil. 

Apologue,  ap'o-log,  n.  [Gr.  apologos.  an 
apologue,  a  fable— apo,  from,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] A  moral  fable;  a  relation  of  fic- 
titious events  intended  to  convey  useful 
truths,  such  as  the  fables  of  ^Esop. 

Apology,  a-pol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  'apologia,  a 
speech  in  defence— apo,  away  from,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  Something  said  or 
written  in  defence ;  justification ;  vindica- 
tion ;  an  acknowledgment,  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  expression  of  regret,  for  some 
improper  remark  or  act;  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute or  make-shift  (colloq.).  —  Apolo- 
getic, Apologetical,  a-pol'o-jet"ik,  a- 
pol'o-jet"ik-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
containing  apology;  defending  by  words  or 
arguments.  —  Apologetically,  a-pol'o- 
jet"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  apologetic  manner; 
by  way  of  apology.— Apologetics,  a-pol'o- 
jef'iks,  n.  That  branch  of  theology  by 
which  Christians  are  enabled  scientifically 
to  justify  and  defend  the  peculiarities  of 
their  faith,  and  to  answer  its  opponents. — 
Apologist,  Apologlzer,  a-pol'o-jist, 
a-pol'o-jiz-er,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apol- 
ogy. —  Apologize,  a-pol'o-jiz,  v.i.  — apo- 
logized, apologizing.    To  make  an  apology. 

Apomecometer,  ap'o-me-kom"et-er,  n. 
[Gr.  apo,  away,  mekos,  distance,  metron,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  used  in  measuring 
distances  on  the  principle  of  the  sextant. 

Aponeurosis,  ap'o-nu-ro"sis,  n.  pi.  Apo- 
neuroses, ap'o-nu-ro"sez.  [Gr.  aponeu- 
rosis— apo,  from,  and  neuron,  a  nerve,  be- 
cause formerly  supposed  to  be  an  expansion 
of  a  nerve  or  nerves.]  A  white,  shining,  and 
very  resisting  membrane,  composed  of  in- 
terlaced fibres,  found  surrounding  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  large  arteries,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.— Aponeurotic,  ap'o- 
nu-rot"ik,  a.    Relating  to  the  aponeuroses. 

Apophthegm,  ap'o-them,  n.  [Gr.  apo. 
from,  and  phthegma,  word.]   A  short,  pithy. 
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and  instructive)  Baying;  a  sententious  pre- 
cept or  maxim,  written  also  Apothegm. 
Si/n.  under  Aphorism.  —  Apophthcg- 
uintic,  Apoplitlicgmatical.  m> <  bheg 
i n.i i  ik,  ap  ii  I  neg  mal  ik  ai,  <».  Pertaining 
to  or  having  1  heonaraoterof  an  apophthegm; 
sententious,  Apophllicgmati/.c,  ap-o 
theg'mat-Is,  v.i.    To  utter  apophthegms. 

Apophyllltc, a-pofl  llt,tt.  [Or. opo, from, 
and  vhyllon,  a  leaf,  from  its  tendency  t" 
exfoliate.]  A  mineral  of  a  foliated  struc- 
ture, ami  readily  Separating  into  thin  la- 
mina', with  a  peculiar  lustre. 

Apophysis,  a-pof'i  sis,  n.  pi.  Apophy- 
ses, a  pof'i -scz.  [Qr.—apo.  from,  and  /'/'// 
sis,  growth.]  A  nut.  a  prominence;  a  promi- 
nent part  of  a  bone. 

Apoplexy,  ap'o-plek-si,  n.  [Gr.  apoplexia, 
apoplexy  <i/>i>,  from,  and  pussd,  jilexo,  to 
strike.]  Abolition  or  sudden  diminution  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  resulting 
from  congestion  or  rupture  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain.  — Apoplectic,  Apo- 
plcctlcal,  ap-o -plek'tik,  ap-o-plek'tik-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  apoplexy; 
predisposed  to  apoplexy.  —  Apoplectic, 
ap-o-plek'tik,  n.  A  person  affected  with 
apoplexy. 

Aposlopesls,  ap'o-sT-5-pe"sis,  n.  [Gr.— 
«/)(),  from,  and  siopao,  to  be  siient.]  Rhet. 
sudden  stopping  short  and  leaving  a  state- 
ment unfinished  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

Apostasy,  a-pos'ta-si,  n.  [Gr.  apostasia,  a 
standing  away  from,  a  defection— apo,  from, 
and  root  sta,  to  stand.]  An  abandonment 
of  what  one  has  professed;  a  total  deser- 
tion or  departure  from  one's  faith,  prin- 
ciples, or  party.— Apostafic,  a-pos'tat,  ». 
One  who  has  forsaken  his  faith,  principles, 
or  party.— a.  False,  traitorous.— Aposta- 
tize, a-pos'ta-tlz,  v.i. — apostatized,  apos- 
tatizing. To  turn  apostate;  to  abandon 
principles,  faith,  or  party. 

Aposteme,  ap'os-tem,  n.  [Gr.  apostema— 
apo,  from,  and  histemi,  to  stand.]  An  ab- 
scess; a  swelling  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
— Apostemate,  a-pos'te-mat,  v.i.  To  form 
into  an  abscess;  to  swell  and  fill  with  pus. 
— Apostemation,  a-pos'te-ma"shon,  n. 
The  formation  of  an  aposteme. — Apos- 
teinatous,  ap-os-tem'at-us,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  abscess. 

A  posteriori,  a  pos-te'ri-o"ri.  [L.  pos- 
terior, after.]  A  phrase  applied  to  a  mode 
of  reasoning  founded  on  observation  of 
effects,  consequences,  or  facts,  whereby  we 
reach  the  causes;  inductive:  opposed  to  a 
priori. 

Apostle,  a-posl,  n.  [Gr.  apostolos,  lit.  one 
sent  forth,  a  messenger—  apo,  forth,  and 
stello,  to  send.]  One  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel;  one  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  similar  mission. — Apostleslilp,  a- 
pos'1-ship,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an 
apostle. — Apostolate,  a-pos'tol-at,  n.  The 
dignity  or  office  of  an  apostle;  a  mission; 
the  dignity  or  office  of  the  pope,  the  holder 
of  the  apostolic  see.— Apostolic,  Apos- 
tolical, ap-os-tol'ik,  ap-os-tol'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  or  characteristic  of 
an  apostle,  more  especially  of  the  twelve 
apostles;  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
apostles;  proceeding  from  an  apostle. — 
Apostolic  see,  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  directly  founded  by  the  apostle  Peter. — 
Apostolic  succession,  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  and,  through  them,  of 
priests  and  deacons,  in  the  church  by  regu- 
lar ordination  from  the  first  apostles  down 
to  the  present  day.—  Apostolically,  ap- 
os-tol'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  apostolical  manner. 
—  Apostolicalness,  Apostolicism, 
Apostollclty.t  ap-os-tol'ik-al-nes,  ap-os- 
tol'i-sizm,  ap-os'tol-is"i-ti,  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  apostolical. 

Apostrophe,  a-pos'tro-fe,  n.  [Gr.  apo, 
from,  and  strophe,  a  turning.]  A  sudden 
change  in  discourse;  a  sudden  and  direct 
address  to  a  person  or  thing  in  the  course 
of  a  speech;  gram,  the  omission  of  a  letter 
or  letters  from  a  word  marked  by  a  sign  ('); 
the  sign  used  to  mark  the  omission,  or 
merely  as  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case 
in  nouns.— Apostropllic,  ap-os-trof  ik,  a. 


Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe.  —  Apos- 
trophize, a  pos'trof-I/.,  v.t.  —apoxtro/i/i 
i  ed,  apostrophising.  To  address  by  apos- 
trophe; to  make  a  direct  address  i<>  In  course 

of  a  speech;  to  mark  wilh  an  apostrophe.— 
r.i.  To  make  an  apostrophe  in  speaking. 

Apothecary,  a  poth'e-ka-ri,  n.   [L.L.  apo- 

l hieui  tits,  a  shopkeeper,  from  Gr.  ajxttlnkc, 
a  repository-  upa,  away,  and  thelcC,  a  chest, 
from  tithCmi,  to  place.]  One  who  practises 
pharmacy;  a  skilled  person  who  prepares 
drugs  for  medicinal  uses,  and  keeps  them 
for  sale. 

Apothccliim,  ap-o-the'si-um,  n.  pi.  Apo- 
liiccla,  ap-o-the'si-a.  [Apothecary.] 
liot.  the  receptacle  of  lichens,  the  spore- 
case. 

Apothegm,  Apotlicgmatlc,  ap'o-them, 
ap'o-theg-mafik.  Same  as  Apophthegm, 
Apophthegmatic. 

Apotheosis,  ap'o-the-o'sis  or  -the'o-sis,  n. 
[Gr.  apo,  away,  and  theos,  God.]  Deifica- 
tion ;  the  placing  or  ranking  of  a  person 
among  deities.— Apotheosize,  ap-o-the'o- 
siz,  v.t.  To  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  deity; 
to  deify. 

Apozem,  ap'o-zem.  n.  [Gr.  apozema—apo, 
off,  and  zed,  to  boil.]  Med.  a  decoction. — 
Apozemlcal,  ap-o-zem'ik-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  an  apozem. 

Appal,  Appall,  ap-pal',  v.t.— appalled, 
appalling.  [O.Fr.  appdlir,  to  make  pale, 
from  prefix  ap  for  ad,  and  palle,  pale,  from 
L.  pallidus,  pallid.]  To  impress  with  over- 
powering fear;  to  confound  with  terror; 
to  dismay. — n.  Terror;  affright;  dismay. 
[Cowper.]— Appalling,  ap-pal'ing,  a.  Cal- 
culated to  cause  dismay  or  horror. — Ap- 
pallingly, ap-pal'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  appal.— Appalinent,  ap-pal'ment, 
n.    State  of  being  appalled. 

Appanage,  ap'pan-aj,  n.  [Fr.  appanage, 
apanage,  from  O.Fr.  apaner,  L.L.  apanare, 
to  furnish  with  bread— L.  ad,  to,  and  pants, 
bread.]  An  allowance  to  the  younger 
branches  of  a  sovereign  house  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  generally  together 
with  a  grant  of  public  domains;  whatever 
belongs  or  falls  to  one  from  rank  or  station 
in  life.— Appanagist,  ap'pan-aj -ist,  n.  A 
prince  having  an  appanage. 

Apparatus,  ap-pa-ra'tus,  n.  sing,  and  pi.; 
pi.  rarely  Apparatuses,  ap-pa-ra'tus-ez. 
[L.,  from  apparo,  to  prepare—  ad,  and  paro, 
to  make  ready.]  Things  provided  as  means 
to  some  end;  a  collection  or  combination  of 
articles  or  materials  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  purpose,  operation,  or  experi- 
ment; physiol.  a  collection  of  organs  all 
ministering  to  the  same  function. 

Apparel,  ap-par'el,  n.  (no  pi.).  [Fr.  ap- 
pareil,  dress,  appareiller,  to  match,  to  fit. 
to  suit — a,  to,  and  pareil,  like,  L.L.  pari- 
culus,  from  L,  par,  equal.]  Clothing;  ves- 
ture; garments;  dress;  external  array;  the 
furniture  of  a  ship. — v.t.— apparelled,  ap- 
parelling. To  dress  or  clothe;  to  cover  as 
with  garments. 

Apparent,  ap-pa'rent,  a.  [L.  apparens, 
apparentis,  ppr.  of  appareo.  Appear.] 
Visible  to  the  eye;  within  sight  or  view; 
appearing  to  the  eye  or  to  the  judgment ; 
seeming  (often  in  distinction  to  real);  ob- 
vious ;  plain ;  evident :  in  the  latter  sense 
now  used  only  as  a  predicate. — Heir  appa- 
rent, the  heir  who  is  certain  to  inherit  if  he 
survive  the  present  holder. — n.f  Heir  ap- 
parent; one  who  has  a  claim.  [Shak.]— 
Apparently,  ap-pa'rent-li,  adv.  Openly; 
evidently;  seemingly;  in  appearance. — Ap- 
parentness,  ap-pa'rent-nes,  n. 

Apparition,  ap-pa-ri'shon,  n.  [Appear.] 
The  act  of  appearing;  appearance;  the 
thing  appearing;  especially,  a  ghost;  a 
spectre;  a  visible  spirit.— Apparltional, 
ap-pa-ri'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ap- 
parition. 

Apparitor,  ap-par'it-or,  n.  [L.,  from  ap- 
pareo, to  attend.  Appear.]  A  messenger 
or  officer  who  serves  the  process  of  a  spiritual 
court;  the  beadle  in  a  university. 

Appeal,  ap-pel',  v.i.  [Fr.  appeler,  from  L. 
appellare,  to  call,  address,  appeal  to.]  To 
call,  as  for  aid,  mercy,  sympathy,  and  the 


like;  to  refer  to  another  person  or  authority 
for  the  decision  of  a  question  controverted; 
to  refer  to  a  superior  judfee  or  court  for  a 
final  settlement.  -  v.t.    To  summon   or  to 
challengef;   to  remove  (a  cause)  from  an. 
Inferior  to  a  superior  judge  or  court;  to 
charge  with  a  crime;  to  accuse      n.  A  call, 
for  sympathy,  mercy,  aid,  and  the  like;  a 
Supplication;  an  entreaty;   the  removal  of 
a  cause  or  suit  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  1 
tribunal,   that  the   latter  may,   if   needful,  I 
amend  the  decision  of  the  former;  a  dial-  j 
lenge;  a  reference  to  another  for  proof  or  I 
decision;  resort;  recourse  {appeal  to  arms),  i 
— Appealable,  ap-pel'a-bi,  a.    Liable  to 
be  appealed;  removable  to  a  higher  tribunal  i 
for  decision. —  Appealer,  ap-pel'er,  n.  One 
who  appeals;  an  appellant. — Appcllancy,  : 
ap-pel'an-si,  n.    Appeal;  capability  of  ap- ' 
peal.— Appellant,  ap-pel'ant,  n.  One  who 
appeals;  one  who  removes  a  cause  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  tribunal.— Appellate, 
ap-pel'at,  a.    Relating  to  appeals;  having  I 
cognizance  of  appeals.  —  Appellee,  ap- 1 
pel-le',  n.    One  against  whom  an  appeal  is 
brought.  —  Appellor,  ap-pel'or,  n.    One 
who  appeals. 

Appear,  ap-per',  v.i.    [O.Fr.  apparoir,  L.  i 
appareo— ad,  to,  and  pareo,  to  show  one's 
self.]    To  come  or  be  in  sight;  to  be  or  be- 
come visible  to  the  eye;  to  stand  in  presence 
of  some  one;  to  be  obvious;  to  be  clear  or 
made  clear  by  evidence ;  to  seem  ;  to  look  ! 
like.— Appearance,  ap-per'ans,  n.    The  | 
act  of  appearing  or  coming  into  sight;  a 
coming  into  the  presence  of  a  person  or  i 
persons;  the  thing  seen;   a  phenomenon;  | 
an  apparition;  external  show;  semblance, 
in  opposition  to  reality  or  substance;  mien;  J 
build  and  carriage;  figure.  —  Appearer, 
ap-per'er,  n.    One  who  appears. 

Appease,  ap-pez',  v.t.— appeased,  appeas- 
ing. [Fr.  appaiser,  to  pacify— a,  from  L.  ad, 
to,  and  O.Fr.  pais  (Fr.  paix),  L.  pax,  pads, 
peace.]  To  make  quiet;  to  still;  to  assuage 
(hunger);  to  tranquillize;  to  calm  or  pacify 
(a  person,  anger).— Appeasable,  ap-pez'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  appeased.— Ap- 
peasahleness,  ap-pez'a-bl-nes,  n.— Ap- 
peasement, ap-pez'ment,  n.  Act  of  ap- 
peasing; appeased  state.— Appeaser,  ap- 
pez'er,  n.  One  who  appeases.— Appeas- 
ive,  ap-pez'iv,  a.    Appeasing;  quieting. 

Appellant,  Appellate,  &c    Appeal. 

Appellation,  ap-pel-a'shon,  n.  [L.  appeh 
latio,  from  appellare,  to  address,  accost, 
appeal  to.  Appeal.]  The  word  by  which 
a  thing  or  person  is  known;  name;  title. — 
Appellative,  ap-pel'a-tiv,  a.  Serving  as 
an  appellation;  naming  or  marking  out;  de- 
nominative.— n.  An  appellation;  a  general 
name.  —  Appellatively,  ap-pel'a-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  an  appellative  manner;  as  an  ap- 
pellation. —  Appellatlveness,  ap-pel'a- 
tiv-nes,  n. 

Append,  append'  v.t.  [L.  appendo—ad, 
to,  and  pendo,  to  hang.  Pendant.]  To 
hang  on  or  attach;  to  add,  as  accessory  or 
adjunct  to  a  thing;  to  subjoin;  to  annex.— 
Appendage,  ap-pend'aj,  n.  Something 
appended  or  attached;  what  is  attached  to 
a  greater  thing.— Appendant,  ap-pend'- 
ant,  a.  Hanging  to;  annexed;  attached. — n. 
That  which  is  appendant.— Appendlcle, 
ap-pend'i-kl,  n.  A  small  appendage. — Ap- 
pendicular, ap-pen-dik'u-ler,  a.  Having 
the  character  of  an  appendage. — Appen- 
(II culate,  ap-pen-dik'u-lat,  a.  Provided 
with  appendages;  appendicular. — Appen- 
dix, ap-pen'diks,  n.  pi.  Appendixes  and 
Appendices,  ap-pen'di-sez.  [L.  appendix, 
appendicis.  from  appendo.]  Something  ap- 
pended or  added;  an  addition  appended  to 
a  book  relating,  but  not  essential,  to  the 
main  work;  anat.  an  appendage,  process,  or 
projecting  part.  —  A  ppendicatory,  ap- 
pend'i-ka-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  appendix.— Appendicitis, 
ap-pen'di-si"tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  a  small  hollow  blind 
process  attached  to  the  caecum  in  man  and 
some  animals,  an  ailment  often  fatal. 

Apperception,  ap-per-sep'shon,n.  [Prefix 
ap  for  ad,  and.  perception.}  Perception  that 
reflects  upon  itself;  consciousness;  spon- 
taneous thought. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
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Appertain,  ap  per  tan',  v.i,  |Kr.  appar* 
ttiur  1.  cut,  :iinl  i>i  riiiiii),  to  pertain.]  To 
belong  or  pertain :  with  to.  Appertain- 
Ing.  apperlnlnmentj  ap-per-tftnlng, 
H 1 1  per  tan  nirni .  >i .  That  which  appertain 
..:  belongi  [Shak  |  tppertliient,]  ap 
per  tin-ent,  a.     Belonging;   appurtenant 

as  a.    [Shak, I 
Lppetence,  Appetency,  ap'pe"  u  < 

pe-ten-si,  n.  |  L  nppctrntia,  from  appetens, 
upptU  ui  is,  ppr.  of  appeto,  to  desire  ad,  and 
prto,  to  (Usui'.  Petition. |  Desire;  In- 
ollnation;  propensity;  strong  natural  orai  Ing 
nr tendency;  appetite.  Appelcnt,  ap'pe 
tent,  ".  Desiring;  very  desirous.  Ap* 
petible.t  ap'pet-i-bl,  ■>.  Desirable;  cap- 
able "f  being  i  he  object  of  appetite.— A p- 
petite,  ap'nS-tlt,  n.  \\,.  appetitua,  desire  I 
The  natural  desire  01  pleasure  or  good; 
taste,  inclination;  a  desire  to  supply  a  bodily 
want  or  craving,  a  desire  for  food  or  drink; 
eagerness  or  longing.— Appetitive,  ap'pe- 
tlt-iv,  rt.  Having  the  quality  of  desiring.— 
Appctizc.  ap'pe-tiz,  v.t.—appeti::ed,  ap- 
petizing. To  give  an  appetite  to;  to  increase 
or  whtt  the  appetite  of.  -Appetizer,  ap'- 
pe ti/.-er,  n.  That  which  appetizes  or  whets 
the  appetite.— Appetising,  ap'pe-tiz-ing, 
<t.     whetting  the  appetite. 

Applaud,  ap-plad',  v.t.  [L.  applando,  ap- 
olausum  ad,  and  plaudo,  to  make  a  noise 
by  clapping  the  hands.]  To  show  approba- 
tion of  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation, 
or  other  significant  sign;  to  praise  highly; 
to  extol.— v.i.  To  give  praise;  to  express 
approbation.  —  Applause,  ap-plaz,  n. 
Praise  loudly  expressed;  approbation  ex- 
pressed by  clapping  the  hands  or  shouting; 
commendation;  approval.— Applausive, 
ap  plaz'iv,  a.  Applauding;  containing  ap- 
plause. 

Apple,  apl,  n.  [A.  Sax.  ceppel,  cepl,  a  word 
common  to  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
and  Lithuanian  tongues;  root  unknown.] 
A  fruit  of  a  well-known  fruit-tree,  or  the 
tree  itself;  also  a  name  popularly  given  to 
various  exotic  fruits  or  trees  having  little 
or  nothing  in  common  with  the  apple,  as 
the  pine-apple,  kc— Apple  of  the  eye,  the 
pupil.—  Apple  of  Sodom,  a  fruit  described 
by  old  writers  as  externally  of  fair  appear- 
ance, but  turning  to  ashes  when  plucked. — 
Adam's  apple,  a  promiuence  on  the  throat. 
—Apple-blight,  n.  A  species  of  aphis.— 
Apple-johll,  n.  A  kind  of  apple,  con- 
sidered to  be  in  perfection  when  shrivelled 
and  withered.  [Shak.]— Apple-moth,  n. 
A  moth,  the  larvae  of  which  take  up  their 
abode  in  apples.— Apple-pie,  re.  A  pie 
made  of  apples,  covered  with  paste. — Apple- 
pie  order,  perfect  order.    [Colloq.] 

Apply,  ap-pll',  v.t. — applied,  applying.  [O. 
Fr.  applier,  from  L.  applicare,  to  fasten  to 
—ad,  to,  and  plico,  to  fold.  Ply.]  To  lay 
on  (the  hand  to  a  table);  to  put  or  place  on 
another  thing;  to  use  or  employ  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  in  a  particular  case  (a 
remedy,  a  sum  of  money);  to  put,  refer,  or 
use  as  suitable  or  relative  to  some  person 
or  thing  (a  proverb,  &c);  to  engage  and 
employ  with  attention;  to  occupy  (the  mind, 
or  reft.). — v.i.  To  suit;  to  agree;  to  have 
some  connection,  agreement,  analogy,  or 
reference;  to  make  request;  to  solicit;  to 
have  recourse  with  a  view  to  gain  some- 
thing: followed  by  to.—  Applinble.f  ap- 
pll'a-bl,  a.  Applicable.— Appliance,  ap- 
plT'ans,  re.  The  act  of  applying ;  the  thing 
applied;  means  to  an  end;  a  device;  an  ap- 
plication; a  remedy  (Shak.).  —  Applica- 
bility, ap'pli-ka-bU"i-ti,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  applicable.— Applicable,  ap'pli-ka- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  applied;  fit  to  be 
applied;  having  relevance.— Appllcable- 
ness,  ap'pli-lja-bl-nes,  re.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  applicable.  —  Applicably, 
ap'pli-ka-bli,  adv.  In  an  applicable  manner. 
— Applicancy,  ap'pli-kan-si,  n.  The  state 
of  being  applicable.— Applicant,  ap'pli- 
kant,  re.  One  who  applies;  a  petitioner-  a 
candidate.— Appllcate.tap'pli-kat,  a.  Ap- 
plied or  put  to  some  use.— Application, 
ap-pli-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  applying  or 
putting  to;  the  thing  applied;  the  act  of 
making  request  or  soliciting;  the  employ- 
ment of  means;  close  study;  attention;  the 
testing  of  something  theoretical  by  applying 


it  in  praotioa  Applicative,  Applica- 
tor}, ap  ph  kat   iv,  ap'pli  k>  t<>  i  i,  a       II. LI 

.11  appllcal Ion;  thai  mag  he  applied 
Applier,  ap  pll'er,  a,    one  thai  applies 

Appogglatsira,  ap-poj'a-to"ra,  »     lit  | 
'/       b  ; a..  .  not)     -n\  added  not*  "f  em 
bellisl nt  to  an  original  ps    ■  i 

Appoint,  appoint',  v.t,  [Fr,  appointer, 
from  L  L,  appunctare,  to  bring  t"  the  point 

I/,  ad,  to,  and  piini-l urn,  a  point       POINT  I 

To  make  firm,  establish,  or  secure  (O.T.)t; 
to  oonsl it ute.  ordain,  or  decree;  to  allot, 
set.  apart,  or  designate;  to  nominate . 

ail   oilier;    (,,   settle;    to   lix,    name,   or   deter 

mine  by  authority  or  upon  agreement;  to 

equip.        v.i.     To    ordain,     to    determine. 
Appolllfalllc,  ap  point/a  1>1,  a,     Capable 

of  being  appointed  or  constituted.  Ap- 
pointer, ap-point'er,  it.  One  who  up 
points.  —  Appointment,  ap  poinfmi  at, 
a.    The  aol  of  appointing;  designation  to 

office;   an  office  held;    the  act  of  fixing  by 

mutual  agreement;  arrangement:  decree; 
direction;  command;  equipment,  furniture, 
JtO,  [Shak.)\  an  allowance;  a  salary  or  pension. 

Apportion,  ap-por'shon,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ap- 
portioner—h.  ad,  and  portio,  portion.]  To 
divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion;  to  dis- 
tribute in  proper  shares;  to  allot. — Ap- 
portioncr,  ap-por'shon-er,  a.  One  that 
apportions.  Apportionment,  ap-por'- 
shon-ment,  n.  The  act  of  apportioning. 
Apposite,  ap'po-zit,  a.  [L.  appositus,  set 
or  put  to,  from  appono,  appositum—ad,  and 
pono,  to  put  or  place.]  Suitable;  fit;  appro- 
priate; very  applicable;  well  adapted:  fol- 
lowed by  to,  and  said  of  answers,  arguments, 
&c— Appositely,  ap'po-zit-li,  adv.  In  an 
apposite  manner;  suitably;  fitly. — Appo- 
site ness,  ap'po-zit-nes,  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  apposite;  fitness.— Appo- 
sition, ap-po-zi'shon,  re.  The  act  of  add- 
ing to;  addition;  a  setting  to;  gram,  the 
relation  in  which  a  noun  or  a  substantive 
phrase  or  clause  stands  to  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun when  it  explains  without  being  pre- 
dicated of  it,  at  the  same  time  agreeing  in 
case;  as,  Cicero,  the  orator,  was  there. — 
Apposltional,  ap-po-zi'shon-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  apposition.— Appositlve,  ap- 
poz'it-iv,  a.  Placed  in  apposition. 
Appraise,  ap-praz',  v.t.  —  appraised,  ap- 
praising. [O.Fr.  appreiser;  L.  appretiare, 
to  set  a  price  on— ad,  to,  and  pretium,  a 
price.  Praise,  Price,  Precious.]  To 
set  a  price  upon;  to  estimate  the  value  of 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  author- 
ity; to  estimate  generally.  —  Appraise- 
ment, ap-praz'ment,  re.  The  act  of  ap- 
praising ;  the  value  fixed ;  the  valuation. — 
Appraiser,  ap-praz'er,  re.  One  who  ap- 
praises; a  person  licensed  and  sworn  to 
estimate  and  fix  the  value  of  goods  and 
estate. 

Appreciate,  ap-pre'shi-at,  v.t.  — appreci- 
ated, appreciating.  [Fr.  appricier,  to  set 
a  value,  L.  appretio,  appreciatum.  Ap- 
praise.] To  set  a  just  price,  value,  or  esti- 
mate on;  to  estimate  or  value  properly. — 
v.i.  To  rise  in  value;  to  become  of  more 
value.— Appreciable,  ap-pre'shi-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  appreciated  or  estimated; 
sufficiently  great  to  be  capable  of  estima- 
tion.—Appreciably,  ap-pre'shi-a-bli.adu. 
To  a  degree  that  may  be  appreciated  or 
estimated;  perceptibly.— Appreciation, 
ap-pre'shi-a"shon,  re.  The  act  of  appreciat- 
ing ;  the  act  of  valuing  or  estimating ;  the 
act  of  setting  a  due  price  or  value  on. — 
Appreciative,  ap-pre'shi-a-tiv,  a.  Cap- 
able of  appreciating;  manifesting  due  ap- 
preciation.— Appreciatory,  ap-pre'shi-a- 
to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  appreciation. 
Apprehend,  ap-pre-hend',  v.t.  [L.  appre- 
hendo—ad,  and  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize, 
pros,  before,  and  hendo  (not  used),  to  seize.] 
To  take  or  seize  (a  person);  to  arrest;  to 
take  or  lay  hold  of  by  the  mind;  to  become 
cognizant  of;  to  understand;  to  entertain 
suspicion  or  fear  of;  to  dread  or  be  appre- 
hensive of.— v.t.  To  form  a  conception;  to 
conceive;  to  believe  or  be  of  opinion  without 
positive  certainty;  to  be  apprehensive;  to  be 
in  fear  of  a  future  evil.— Apprehender, 
ap-pre-hend'er.  re.  One  who  apprehends.— 
Apprehensible,   ap-pre-hen'si-bl,  a. 


( 'ap aU.  oi  i"  Ins  appn  banded  or <  oni  sired 
apprehension,  ap  pi<    hen'shon,  a. 

The  an  oi  apprehending;  ■  seizing  or  nr 
.■  by  legal  process;  the  op  ral 

the  mind  In  contemplating  ideas,  or  merely 

taking  them  Into  the  mind,  opinion;  belief; 

the  powi  i  "i  peroeh  Ing  ami  undi  i  I  rinding; 
rusl  or  feai  at  the  proi  pi  cl   oi    futun 

evil,  acooropanii  d  with  un<  a  iness  of  mind. 
Apprehensive,    an  pre"  b<  n'l  It,    a 

Quit  k  "i  appn  benslon  (8hak.\\  Incllni  d  to 

believe,  fear,  or  dn  ad  ,  anl  Icipatlng,  "i  In 

expectation  oi   evil   {apprehenrtw   S/ evil; 

apprehenHvt  for  our  lives).     Apprelien- 

Hlvely,   ap  pre  henViv  h.   n,lr.      In    an    ap 

pieh,  nsivr    manner,      Apprehensive* 

ness,  ap  pre  hen'hiv  nes,  n.  The  ,  barat  U  i 
of  being  apprehensive. 

Apprentice,  ap  pren'tls,  re.  [l.l.  appren 
licius,  from  L  apprehetido,  apprtndo,  to 
seize,  to  apprehend.    Apprbhbnd.]    One 

bound,  often  by  legal  document  to  learn 

.senile  art,  trade,  or  profession ;  a  learner  in 
any  subject;  one  not  well  versed  in  a  sub- 
ject.—  v.t.  apprenticed,  apprenticing.  To 
make  an  apprentice  of;  to  put  under  the 
care  of  a  master,  forthe  purpose  of  learning 
a  t  nide  or  profession. — Appreiitieeslilp, 
ap-pren'tis-ship,  a.  The  slate  or  condition 
of  an  apprentice;  the  term  during  which 
one  is  an  apprentice. 

Apprise,  ap-priz',  v.t.— apprised,  appris- 
ing. [O.E.  apprise,  notice,  information, 
from  t  r.  appris,  apprise,  pp.  of  apprendre, 
to  inform,  to  learn,  L.  apprehendo.  APPKB- 
II end.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or  written  ; 
to  inform:  followed  by  of  before  that  of 
which  notice  is  given. 

Approach,  ap-proch ',  v.i.  [Fr.  approcher, 
from  L.L.  appropiare,  to  approach— L.  ad, 
to,  and  prope,  near.  Propinquity.]  To 
come  or  go  near  in  place  or  time;  to  draw 
near;  to  advance  nearer;  to  approximate. — 
v.t.  To  bring  near;  to  advance  or  put  near; 
to  come  or  draw  near  to,  either  literally  or 
figuratively;  to  come  near  to,  so  as  to  be 
compared  with.— re.  The  act  of  approaching 
or  drawing  near;  a  coming  or  advancing 
near;  access;  a  passage  or  avenue  by  which 
buildings  are  approached. —  Approach- 
able, ap-proch'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
approached ;  accessible.  —  A  pproach- 
a  bleu  ess,  ap-proch'a-bl-nes,  re.  —  Ap- 
proaches ap-proch'er,  re.  One  who  ap- 
proaches or  draws  near. — Approach  les  v 
ap-proch'les,  a.  That  cannot  be  approached. 
— Approachment.t  ap-proch'ment,  re. 
The  act  of  approaching;  approach. 

Approbate^  ap'pro-bat,  v.t.  [L.  approbo, 
approbation,  to  approve.  Approve.]  To 
express  satisfaction  with;  to  express  ap- 
proval of;    to   approve.— Approbation, 

ap-pro-ba'shon,  re.  [L.  approbatio.]  The 
act  of  approving;  that  state  or  disposition 
of  the  mind  in  which  we  assent  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing  with  some  degree  of  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction;  approval.— Approba- 
tive,  ap'pro-bat-iv,  a.  Approving;  imply- 
ing approbation. 

Appropriate,  ap-pro'pri-at,  v.t.— appro- 
priated, appropriating.  [L.  approprio,  ap- 
propriatum,  to  make  one's  own— ad,  to, 
propriiis,  one's  own.  Proper,  Propriety.] 
To  claim  or  take  to  one's  self  in  exclusion 
of  others;  to  claim  or  use  as  by  an  exclu- 
sive right;  to  set  apart  for  or  assign  to  a 
particular  purpose.  —  a.  Set  apart  for  a 
particular  use  or  person:  hence,  belonging 
peculiarly;  peculiar;  suitable;  fit;  proper. 
—Appropriable,  ap-pro'pri-a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  appropriated,  set  apart,  or 
assigned  to  a  particular  use.— Appropri- 
ately, ap-pro'pri-at-li,  adv.  In  an  appro- 
priate manner.— Appropriateness,  ap- 
pro'pri-at-nes,  re.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
propriate. —Appropriation,  ap-pro'pri- 
a"shon,  re.  The  act  of  appropriating;  ap- 
plication to  a  special  use  or  purpose;  the 
act  of  making  one's  own;  anything  appro- 
priated or  set  apart.— Appropriative, 
ap-pro'pri-at-iv,  a.  Appropriating;  making 
appropriation.—  Appropriator,  ap-pro'- 
pri-at-er,  re.    One  who  appropriates. 

Approve,  ap-prov',  v.t. — approved,  approv- 
ing. [Fr.  approuver,  approver,  from  L. 
approbo,  to  approve,  to  find  good— ad,  to. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.joh;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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and  probare,  to  try,  test,  prove,  from  pro- 
bus,  good.]  To  admit  the  propriety  or 
excellence  of;  to  think  or  judge  well  or 
favourably  of;  to  find  to  he  satisfactory; 

to  sliow  tO  he  real  or  true  (to  apprOVt  one's 

bravery);  to  prove  by  trial  (Shak.)t.—  vA,  To 
be  pleased;  to  feel  or  express  approbation; 
to  think  or  judge  well  or  favourably;  fol- 
lowed by  «/.  Approvable.  ap  proVa-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  approved.— Apprnv- 
ableness,  ap-prttra-bl-nee,  n.— Appro- 
val, ap-prov'al,  n.  Tlie  act  of  approving; 
approbation:  oommendation;  sanction;  ra- 
tification.—Approver(  ap-prov'er,  n.  One 

who  approves;  one  who  confesses  a  crime 

and  accuses  another.— Approvingly,  ap- 

prdv'ing-li,  adv.    lu  an  approving  manner. 

ipproxliiiatc,  ap-prok'si-mat,  v.t.—ap- 
proooimated,  approximating.  [L.L.  approxi- 
mq,  approximation,  to  bring  or  come  near 
— L.  (a/,  to,  and  proximua,  nearest.  Proxi- 
mate, Approach.]  To  carry  or  advance 
near;  to  cause  to  approach  (especially  said 
of  amount,  state,  or  degree). — v.i.  To  come 
near;  to  approach  (especially  as  regards 
amount,  state,  or  character). — a.  Being 
near  in  state,  place,  or  quantity;  approach- 
ing ;  nearly  equal  or  like.  —  Approxi- 
mately, ap-prok'si-mat-li,  adv.  In  an 
approximate  manner;  by  approximation. — 
Appro.Yimalion,ap-prok'si-ma"shon,w. 
The  act  of  approximating;  an  cipproximate 
estimate  or  amount;  approach.— Approx- 
imative, ap-prok'si-mat-iv,  a.  Coming 
near,  as  to  some  state  or  result. 

Appulsc,  Appulslon,  ap-puls',  ap-pul'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  appulsus — ad,  to,  and  pello, 
pulsum,  to  drive.]  The  act  of  striking 
against;  a  sudden  contact;  astron.  the  ap- 
proach of  a  planet  to  a  conjunction  with 
the  sun. — Appulsive,  ap-puls'iv,  a.  Strik- 
ing against;  impinging.—  Appulslvely, 
ap-puls'iv-li,  adv.    By  appulsion. 

Appurtenance,  ap-per'ten-ans,  n.  [Fr. 
appurtenance.  Appertain.]  That  which 
appertains  or  belongs  to  something  else; 
something  belonging  to  another  thing  as 
principal;  an  adjunct;  an  appendage. — 
Appurtenant,  ap-per'ten-ant,  a.  Apper- 
taining or  belonging;  pertaining;  being  an 
appurtenance. 

Apricot,  a'pri-kot,  n.  [O.E.  apricoch,  abri- 
cot,  Fr.  abricot,  Sp.  albarcoque,  from  Ar. 
alburquq,  from  al,  the  article,  and  L.  Gr. 
praikokkion,  from  L.  prcecox,  prcecoquus, 
early  ripe.  Precocious.]  A  roundish  fruit 
of  a  delicious  flavour,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
of  the  plum  kind. 

April,  a'pril,  n.  [L.  aprilis,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  opens  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  from  aperio,  to  open.]  The  fourth 
month  of  the  year. — April  fool,  one  who  is 
sportively  imposed  upon  by  others  on  the 
1st  of  April,  as  by  being  sent  on  some  absurd 
errand. 

A  priori,  a  prl-o'ri.  [L.,  from  something 
prior  or  going  before.]  A  phrase  applied 
to  a  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we  proceed 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  as  opposed  to 
a  posteriori  reasoning,  by  which  we  proceed 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause:  also  a  term 
applied  to  knowledge  independent  of  all  ex- 
perience. 

Apron,  a'prun,  n.  [O.E.  napron,  Fr.  nap- 
peron,  from  nape,  nappe,  a  table-cloth,  &c. 
(whence  E.  napkin),  nappe  being  another 
form  of  mappe,  E.  map.  Apron,  like  adder, 
auger,  has  lost  the  initial  n.]  A  piece  of 
cloth  or  leather  worn  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  body  to  keep  the  clothes  clean  or  defend 
them  from  injury;  a  covering  for  the  front 
part  of  a  body.— v.t.  To  put  an  apron  on; 
to  furnish  with  an  apron. 

Apropos,  ap-ro-po,  a.  [Fr,— a,  to,  accord- 
ing to,  and  propos,  purpose,  L.  propositum, 
a  thing  proposed.]  Opportune;  seasonable; 
to  the  purpose  (an  apropos  remark). 

Apse,  aps,  n.  [Gr.  (h)apsis,  (h)apsidos,  an 
arch,  vault,  joining,  from  (h)apto,  to  join.] 
A  portion  of  any  building  forming  a  ter- 
mination or  projection  semicircular  or 
polygonal  in  plan,  and  having  a  dome  or 
vaulted  roof;  especially  such  a  structure  at 
the  east  end  of  a  church.— Apsidal,  ap- 
si'dal,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 


apse;  pertaining  to  apsides.—  Apsis,  ap'sia, 
n.  pi.  Apsides,  apsi'dcx.     Arch,  an  apse; 

ostioii.  one  of  the  two  points  Id  the  orbit  of 

a  heavenly  body  which  mark  its  greatest 
and  its  least,  distance  from  the  primary 
round  which  it  revolves. 

Apt,  apt,  a.  [L,  aptUS,  fitted,  fit.]  Fit; 
suitable;  apposite;  pertinent:  appropriate; 
having  a  tendency;  liable;  inclined;  dis 

posed;  ready;  prompt.-  Aptitude,  ap'ti- 
tfid,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ap'.; 
disposition;  tendency;  fitness;  suitableness; 
readiness  in  learning;  docility  —Aptly, 
apt'li,  adv.  In  an  apt  or  suitable  manner; 
justly ;  pertinently;  readily ;  quickly ;  cleverly. 
— Aptness,  apt'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  apt;  fitness;  tendency;  quick- 
ness of  apprehension;  readiness  in  learning; 
docility. 

Aptera,  ap'ter-a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  apteros,  with- 
out wings— a,  priv.,  and  pteron,  a  wing  ] 
An  order  of  insects  which  have  no  wings.  — 
Apteral,  Apterous,  ap'ter-al,  ap'ter-us, 
a.  Destitute  of  wings. — Apteran,  ap'ter- 
an,  n.  One  of  the  aptera;  a  wingless  insect. 

Apteryx,  ap'ter-iks,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
pteryx,  a  wing.]  A  bird  peculiar  to  but 
now  nearly  extinct  in  New  Zealand,  having 
no  tail  and  very  short  rudimentary  wings. 

Aptote,  ap'tot,  n.  [Gr.  aptotos,  indeclin- 
able.] Gram,  a  noun  which  has  no  varia- 
tion of  termination  or  distinction  of  cases; 
an  indeclinable  noun. — Aptotic,  ap-tot'ik, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aptote;  having 
no  declensional  forms,  &c. 

Apyretic,  ap-i-ret'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  without, 
and  pyretos,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire.]  With- 
out fever;  marked  by  the  absence  of  fever. — 
Apyrexia,  Apyrexy,  ap-i-rek'si-a,  ap'i- 
rek-si,  n.  The  absence  or  intermission  of 
fever. — Apyrous,  a-pi'rus,  a.  Incombus- 
tible, or  capable  of  sustaining  a  strong  heat 
without  alteration. 

Aqua,  ak'wa,  n.  [L.]  Water:  a  word  form- 
ing an  element  in  various  terms;  also  used 
by  itself  as  a  commercial  name  of  whisky. 
— Aqua  fortis  (  =  strong  water),  a  name 
given  to  weak  and  impure  nitric  acid. — 
Aqua  regia  {—  royal  water),  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  so  called  from 
its  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  other  noble 
metals. — Aquavitce  (=  water  of  life),  ardent 
spirits,  as  whisky,  brandy,  &c. — Aquari- 
um, a-kwa'ri-um,  n.  A  case,  vessel,  tank, 
or  the  like,  in  which  aquatic  plants  and 
animals  are  kept;  a  place  containing  a  col- 
lection of  such  vessels  or  tanks. — Aqua- 
rius, a-kwa'ri-us,  n.  [L.]  The  Water- 
bearer;  a  sign  in  the  zodiac  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  21st  of  January. — Aquat- 
ic, a-kwat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  water;  living 
in  or  frequenting  water. — n.  A  plant  which 
grows  in  water;  pi.  sports  or  exercises 
practised  on  or  in  water,  as  rowing  or  swim- 
ming.— Aquatilc,  ak'wa-til,  a.  Inhabiting 
the  water.— Aqueous,  ak'we-us,  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  water,  or  abounding 
with  or  formed  by  it;  watery. — Aqueous- 
l»ess.  ak'we-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  aqueous. 

Aquamarine,  ak'wa-ma-ren,  n.  [L.  aqua, 
water,  and  marinus,  pertaining  to  the  sea.  ] 
The  finest  beryl,  so  called  from  its  bluish 
or  sea-green  tint. 

Aquarelle,  ak-wa-rel',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
aqua,  water.]  Water-colour  painting,  a 
painting  in  water-colour. 

Aquatint,  Aquatlnta,  ak'wa-tint,  ak- 
wa-tin'ta,  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  It.  tinta, 
dye,  tint.]  A  method  of  etching  on  copper 
by  which  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced, 
resembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water-colours 
or  Indian  ink.— Aquatinter,  ak-wa-tint'- 
er,  n.  One  who  practises  the  art  of  aqua- 
tinting.—  Aquatiliting,  ak-wa-tint'ing,  n. 
The  art  or  process  of  engraving  in  the 
aquatint  method. 

Aqueduct,  ak'we-dukt,  n.  [L.  aquceductus 
— aqua,  water,  and  ductus,  a  pipe  or  canal, 
from  duco,  to  lead.]  A  conduit  or  channel 
for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to 
another;  a  structure  for  conveying  water 
for  the  supply  of  a  town. 

Aqueous.    See  Aqua. 


Aquiferous,  a  kwif'er-us,  a.  [L.  aqua, 
water,  and/in),  to  bear.  J  Conducting  water 
or  watery  thud  ("</// if irons  system  of  the 
sponges).  —  Aqilllorill,  ak'wi-form,  a.  [L. 
aqua,  water,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the  form 
of  water. 

Aquiline,  ak'wil-ln,  a.  [L.  aquilinnn,from 
aquila,  an  eagle.]  <>i  or  belonging  to  the 
eagle;  resembling  an  eagle's  beak;  curving; 
hooked. 

Arab,  ar'ab,  n.  A  native  of  Arabia;  a  ne- 
glected outcast  boy  or  girl  of  the  street 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Arabs  or  Arabia. 
—Arabesque,  ar'ab-esk,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
the  Arabs,  who  brought  the  style  to  high 
perfection.]  A  species  of  architectural 
ornamentation  for  enriching  flat  surfaces, 
either  painted,  inlaid,  or  wrought  in  low 
relief,  often  consisting  of  fanciful  figures, 
human  or  animal,  combined  with  floral 
forms.— Arabian,  a-ra'hi-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Arabia.—  n.  A  native  of  Arabia;  an 
Arab.— Arabian  bird.  The  phoenix. — 
Arabian  Nights.  Oriental  collection 
of  tales.— Arabic,  ar'ab  ik,  a.  Belonging 
to  Arabia  or  the  language  of  its  inhabitants. 
— n.    The  language  of  the  Arabians. 

Arable,  ar'a-bl,  a.  [Fr.  arable,  L.  arabilis. 
from  aro,  to  plough,  from  root  seen  also  in 
A. Sax.  erian,  E.  to  ear,  Icel.  erja,  Goth. 
erjan,  Lith.  arti,  Rus.  orati,  to  plough,  to  till: 
Ir.  and  W.  ar,  tillage;  W.  aru,  to  plough.] 
Fit  for  ploughing  or  tillage. 

Aracliis,  ar'a-kis,  n.  The  generic  name  of 
the  ground-nut  {A.  hypogo3a).—Arachis  oil, 
the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
ground-nut,  the  nut-oil  of  commerce. 

Araclinida,  a-rak'ni-da,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  arach- 
ne,  a  spider.]  A  class  of  annulose,  wingless 
animals,  intermediate  between  the  insects 
and  the  Crustacea,  including  spiders,  mites, 
and  scorpions.  —  Arachnid  an,  a-rak'ni- 
dan,  n.  One  of  the  Arachnida. — Arach- 
noid, a-rak'noid,  a.  Resembling  a  spider's 
web;  anat.  applied  to  a  semi-transparent 
thin  membrane  which  is  spread  over  the 
brain  and  pia  mater;  bot.  having  hair  that 
gives  an  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
cobweb.  —  Arachnology,  ar-ak-nol'o-ji, 
n.  That  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  spiders.— Araclmologlst,  ar-ak- 
nol'o-jist,  n.    One  versed  in  arachnology. 

Arack,  ar'ak,  n.    Same  as  Arrack. 

Aramaic,  ar-a-ma'ik,  n.  [From  Aram,  a 
son  of  Shem,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Syrians.]  A  language  or 
group  of  languages  anciently  spoken  in 
Syria,  the  earliest  specimens  being  the 
Chaldee  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha;  Chaldaic;  Chaldee. 

Araneid,  a-ra'ne-id,  n.  [L.  aranea,  a 
spider.]  An  animal  of  the  spider  family. — 
Araneiform,  a-ra'ne-i-form,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  spider.— Araneous,  Araneose, 
a-ra'ne-us,  a-ra'ne-os,  a.  Resembling  a  cob- 
web; arachnoid. 

Araucaria,  ar-a-ka/ri-a,  n.  [From  the 
Araucanos,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Chili.] 
The  generic  name  of  some  fine  coniferous 
trees  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  but 
now  also  commonly  grown  in  Britain.  — 
Araucaria u,  ar-a-ka'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to 
the  araucarias. — Araucarite,  a-ra'ka-rit, 
n.    A  fossil  plant  allied  to  the  araucarias. 

Arbalist,  Arbalest,  ar'bal-ist,  ar'bal-est, 
11.  [O.Fr.  arbaleste,  from  L.  arcus,  a  bow, 
and  ballista,  balista,  an  engine  to  throw 
stones.]  A  kind  of  powerful  cross-bow  for- 
merly used.— Arbalister,  ar'bal-ist-er,  n. 
A  cross-bow-man. 

Arbiter,  ar'bit-er,  n.  [L.,  an  arbiter,  um- 
pire, judge.]  A  person  appointed  or  chosen 
by  parties  in  controversy  to  decide  their 
differences;  one  who  judges  and  determines 
without  control;  one  whose  power  of  decid- 
ing and  governing  is  not  limited;  an  arbi- 
trator. —  Arbitrage,  ar'bi-traj,  n.  The 
calculation  of  the  best  mode  by  which  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  differences  in  the 
value  of  money,  stocks,  &c,  at  different 
places  in  the  same  time;  the  dealing  in 
bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  &c,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  profit  by  such  calculations. 
— Arbitrageur,  ar'bi-tra-zher,  n.  One 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  such  calcula- 
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Mmm  Arbitrament,  ar-bil  ra  meet.  " 
Determination;  decision;  settlement;  award 
[the  arbitrament  of  the  sword)  iriii- 
Irary.  aVbl-tra-rl,  a.  1 1,  arbitrariiu.] 
Siren,  adjudged,  or  doue  according  t<>  one's 
rill  <>r  discretion;  exercised  according  to 
men  will  ordiscretlon;  capricious:  detpotlo; 
Imperious;  tyrannical;  uncontrolled  tr- 
hilmrlly.  ar'bi  tra  ti  U, «'  t«.  In  an  arbi- 
trary manner;  capriciously,  trbllrnrl- 
iH-ss.  aVbi-tra-ri-nes,  "■  The  Quality  of 
Ming  arbitrary.  Arbitrate  ai  bi  tr.it. 
i'  I  arbitrattii,  arbitrating.  [L.  arbitror, 
irbitratus.]  To  act  as  an  arbiter  or  am- 
•We;  to  bear  and  deoide  In  a  dispute. 
v.t.  To  hear  ami  deoide  on.  Arbitra- 
tion. :ir  in  trft/ahon,  n.  The  ad  of  arbl 
dating;  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
i  cause  between  parties  in  controversy,  by 

I   person  or  persons  eliosen  by  the  parties, 

-Arbitrator  ar'bi  tral  er,  n  One  who 
arbitrates;  an  arbiter.     Arbitrament, 

ir  iiit're-inent,  ».    Same  as  Arbitrament. 
Lfblasti   lir'blast,   n.     A  cross-bow;  an 
urbalist. 

irbor,  iir'hor,  n.  [L.,  a  tree,  a  wooden 
Eur,  fco.]  The  principal  spindle  or  axis  of 
i  machine,  communicating  motion  to  the 
w lit-   moving   parte. — Arboreous,    Ar- 

horeal.  ar-bo'iv  lis,  at  bo'real,  a.  Pertain- 
in;  to  trees;  living  on  or  among  trees;  hav- 
ng  the  character  of  a  tree.— Arborrs- 
•ence.  ar-bor-es'ens,  R.  The  state  of  being 
irborescent;  an  arborescent  form  or  growth. 
"-Arborescent,  iir-bor-es'ent,  a.  [L.  ar- 
»,  pp.  of  arboreseo,  to  grow  to  a  tree.] 
Resembling  a  tree;  bot.  partaking  of  the 
lature  and  habits  of  a  tree;  dendritic. — 
Arboretum,  ar-bo-re'tum,  n.  [L.]  A 
ilace  in  which  a  collection  of  different  trees 
Hid  shrubs  is  cultivated  for  scientific  or 
iducational  purposes.  —  Arhori/.ai inn, 
ir'bor-i-za'shon,  n.  A  mineral  or  other 
lody  with  a  tree-like  form. 
.rborlcultiire,  ar'bo-ri-kur'tur,  n.  [L. 
vbor,  a  tree,  and  cnltura,  cultivation. 
Culture.]  The  cultivation  of  trees;  the 
irt  of  planting,  dressing,  and  managing 
rees  and  shrubs.— Arborlcultural,  ar- 
)or'i-kul"tur-al,  a.  Relating  to  arboricul- 
ure.  —  A  t'borlcul  I  n  risl .  ar'bo-ri-kul"- 
ur-ist,  n.  One  who  practises  arboricul- 
ture. 

rbor-vita;,  ar'bor-vl'te,  n.  [L.,  the  tree 
>f  life.]  A  common  name  of  certain  coni- 
erous  trees;  a  tree-like  arrangement  which 
ippears  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
irain  when  the  cerebellum  is  cut  vertically. 

rbour,  Arbor,  ar'ber,  n.  [O.E.  herber, 
).Fr.  herbier,  L.  herba,  herb;  the  spelling 
nfluenced  by  L.  arbor,  tree.]  A  seat  in  the 
ipen  air  sheltered  by  intertwining  branches 
>r  climbing  plants;  a  bower.—  A  r  borons, 
ir'bor-us,  a.  Having  the  appearance  or 
lature  of  an  arbour.  (Mil.) 
rbnsenlar,  ar-bus'ku-ler,  a.  [From  L. 
irbuscula,  dim.  of  arbor,  a  tree.]  Resem- 
)ling  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 
rbutus,  ar'bu-tus,  n.  [L.,  the  straw- 
>erry-tree.]  The  generic  name  of  an  ever- 
;reen  tree  or  shrub,  with  bright  red  or 
ellow  berries,  somewhat  like  the  straw- 
lerry,  having  an  unpleasant  taste  and  nar- 
:otio  properties.— Also  called  Arbute,  ar'- 
>ut.— Arbutcnn,  ar-bu-te'an,  a.  Pertain- 
ng  to  the  arbutus. 

re,  ark,  n.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow.  Arch.] 
reom.  a  curve  line  forming  or  that  might 
orm  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle; 
ormerly  also  an  arch. — Arcade,  ar-kad', 
i.  [Fr.,  L.L.  areata,  L.  arcus,  an  arch.] 
L  series  of  arches  supported  on  pillars, 
if  ten  used  as  a  roof  support  or  as  an  orna- 
aental  dressing  to  a  wall;  a  covered-in  pas- 
age  containing  shops  or  stalls. 
readian,  ar-ka'di-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lreadia,  a  mountainous  district  in  southern 
Jreece;  hence,  rustic;  rural;  pastoral. 
rcaiium,  ar-ka'num,  n.  pi.  Arcana,  ilr- 
:a'na.  [L.]  A  secret;  a  mystery:  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural  (the  arcana  of  na- 
ure). 

rcll,  arch,  n.  [Fr.  arche,  L.L.  archia,  from 
j.  arcus,  a  bow,  arch,  arc]  A  structure 
omposed  of  separate  wedge-shaped  pieces, 


ai ranged  on  ■  cum,  d  line,  to  as  to  i 
their  position  by  mutual  prat   un  .  ■>  oorei 
tag,  or  itruuture,  oi  ■  bow  shape,  a  vault 
( 'unit  of  arch  ical  court  of 

appeal  pertaining  to  the  archbishoprii  ol 
Canterbury,  anciently  held  In  the  church 

Of  St.   .Mai  \    1.    bOW,  <  alii  il  .i1    0     ll      Mai  |   Ol 

the  arches,  v  t,  To  o  ivei  01  1  pan  ii ll  6  an 
arch,  to  curve  or  form  Into  the  ihape  of  an 
ai.ii  Archway,  aroh'wi,  it,  A  passage 
under  an  arch. 

Arch,  anii,  ,1.     [From  next  word,  from 
being  often  used  In  such  phrases  as  arch 
wag,  ('/■<■/<  rogue  I    Cunning,  sly,  shrewd; 
waggish;  mischievous  for  sport;  roguish 
Archly,  aroh'll,  adv.    In  an  arohorrogu 

ish  manner.      Archness,  arch'ni  M,  H 

Arch,  arch,  «.  [From  Or,  oreW,  in  com- 
pound words,  from  stem  of  BI  cfo  ,  power  Or 
rule.  I  Chief  J  Of  the  first  Class  Or  rank: 
principally  used  In  composition  as  the  tn  i 
part  of  many  words;  as,  «/r/ihishop.  tuc/t- 
priest,  &c— m.J  A  leader;  a  chief .  (Slink.) 
V  r«l». i  nil,  iir  ko'an,  a.  [Gr.  archaios,  an- 
cient.] Oeol.  applied  to  the  oldest  rooks 
of  the  earth's  crust,  crystalline  in  character, 
and  embracing  granite,  syenite,  gneiss.— 
Arcli.colHliic,  pertaining  to  the  early 
stone  period,  paleolithic. 

Archaeology,   ar-kS-ol'o-Ji,   n.    [Gr.   ar- 

chaioa,  ancient,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  antiquities,  especially  prehistoric 
antiquities,  which  investigates  the  history 
of  peoples  by  the  remains  belonging  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  existence.— Arrlia - 
ologlcal,  Archeeologlc,  to/ke-o-loj"ik- 
al,  ar'ke-o-loj"ik,  «.  Pertaining  to  archie- 
ology.  —  Archaeologist,  Archaeolo- 
ninii.  ar-kc-ol'o-jist,  ar'ke-o-lo"ji-an,  u. 
One  skilled  in  archaeology. 

Arcliicoptcryx,  iir-ke-op'ter-iks,  n.  [Gr. 
[archaios,  ancient,  and  pteryx,  wing.]  A 
fossil  bird  of  the  size  of  a  rook,  having  two 
claws  representing  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger projecting  from  the  wing,  and  about 
twenty  tail  vertebrae  prolonged  as  in  mam- 
mals. 

Archaic,  Archaical,  ar-ka'ik,  ar-ka'ik-al, 
a.  [Gr.  archa'ikos,  old-fashioned,  from  ar- 
cImIos,  ancient.]  Old-fashioned;  obsolete; 
antiquated.  —  Archaism,  ar'ka-izm,  n. 
An  ancient  or  obsolete  word  or  idiom;  an- 
tiquity of  style  or  use ;  obsoleteness. 

Archangel,  ark-an'jel,  n.  An  angel  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. — 
ArchaiDgelic,  ark-an-jel'ik,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  archangels. 

Archbishop,  arch-bish'up,  n.  A  bishop 
who  has  the  supervision  of  other  bishops 
(the  sees  of  whom  form  his  province),  and 
also  exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  own 
diocese.— Archbishopric,  arch-bish'up- 
rik,  n.  The  jurisdiction,  office,  or  see  of  an 
archbishop. 

Archdeacon,  arch-de'kn,  n.  In  Eng- 
land, an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  next  in 
rank  below  a  bishop,  who  has  jurisdiction 
either  over  a  part  of  or  over  the  whole  dio- 
cese. —  Archdeaconate,  Archdea- 
conry, arch-de'kn-at,  arch-de'kn-ri,  n. 
The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence  of  an 
archdeacon. 

Archduke,  arch-duk','  n.  A  prince  be- 
longing to  the  reigning  family  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.— Archdncal,  arch-duk'al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  an  archduke.  —  Arch- 
duchess, arch-duch'es,  n.  The  wife  of  an 
archduke.  —  Archduchy,  Archduke- 
dom, arch-dueh'i,  arch-duk'dum,  n.  The 
territory  or  rank  of  an  archduke  or  arch- 
duchess. 

Archeblosls,  ar'ke-bi-o"sis,  n.  [Gr.  arche, 
beginning,  bios,  life.]  The  origin  of  life; 
the  origin  of  living  from  non-living  matter. 

ArchegOliy,  ar-keg'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  arche,  be- 
ginning, and  gonos,  offspring.]  The  doc- 
trine of  the  origin  of  life. 

Archenemy,  arch-en'e-mi,  n.  A  prin- 
cipal enemy;  Satan. 

Archer,  arch'er,  n.  [Fr.  archer,  from  arc, 
L.  arcus,  a  bow.  Arch.]  One  who  uses, 
or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow; 
a  bowman.— Archery,  arch'er-i,  n.  The 
practice,  art,  or  skill  of  shooting  with  a  bow 


and    BjITOW  %  rchrr-IUli,    u       A    miiall 

li   b  "I   A    11  «  '    ■  of  V  atcr  at 

islng   them  to  fall  into  lln    u.it,  i 

and  ii ii*  it    1 

Archet)  i><  p,  n,    [Or  si  ohttvpon 

archi,  i"  ind  typot,  form 

1 It  I  or  first  form     the  01  Iglnal  pattern 

aih  r  which  all  in  v.  Inch  it 

oom  ipond  Archet)  pal,  Hi  'ki  1  lp  ai, 
<t.  < m  in  pei  talnlng  toan arohet 

ArehldlaeonnL  firTd-dl  fck"on  al,  a  |cr. 
archi,  chief,  dial 
bo  an  archdeacon. 

Archicpiscopncy,  Arcbicplxcopjif e. 
arid  6  pls"kfl  pa  si,    ar-ki-e-]  I      11, 

'i  la-  iht'iniy,  office,  or  pi ovinoe  ol  an 
bi  imp.      Archlcpiscopul. 
kfl  iitii,  <(.    Belonging  to  an  archbl 
Archil,   iir'kil,   m.      A    violet,    mauve,    or 
purple    colouring    matter    obtained    from 
lichens  growing  on  rocks  in  the  Canary  and 
1  laps  de  Venl  Islands. 

Archimandrite,  iir  ki  man'drit,  n.  |Or. 
archi,  cbii  t.  mandra.  a  monastery.]  Greek 
Ch.  an  abbot,  or  abbot-general,  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  other  abbot!  and 
convents. 

Archimedean,  ar/kl-m8-d8"an,  «.  Per- 
taining to  Archimedes,  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher. — Archimedean  screw,  an  hist  i  uuuni 
for  raising  water,  formed  by  winding  a  flex- 
ible tube  round  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of 
a  screw;  being  placed  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, and  the  lower  end  immersed  in  water, 
by  causing  the  screw  to  revolve  the  water 
is  raised  to  the  upper  end. 
Archipelago,  ar-ki-pel'a-gd,  «.  [Gr.  archi, 
chief,  and  pelagos,  the  sea]  Originally  the 
Egean  Sea,  which  is  studded  with  a  number 
of  small  islands;  hence  any  water  space 
interspersed  with  many  islands;  a  group  of 
many  islands.- Archipelagic,  ar'ki-pe- 
laj"ik,  a.    Relating  to  an  archipelago. 

Architect,  iir'ki-tekt,  n.  [Fr.  architecte, 
L.  architcctus,  Gr.  prefix  archi,  chief,  and 
tektun,  a  workman.]  A  person  skilled  in 
the  art  and  science  of  building;  one  who 
makes  it  his  occupation  to  form  plans  and 
designs  of  buildings,  and  superintend  their 
erection;  a  former  or  maker.  Architec- 
tonic, Archltectonical,  ar'ki-tek-ton"- 
ik;  ar'ki-tek-ton"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
skilled  in  architecture.— Architectonics, 
ar'ki-tek-ton"iks,  n.  The  science  of  archi- 
tecture. —  Architectural,  ar-ki-tek'tur- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  architecture  or  the  art 
of  building. —  Architecture,  ar'ki-tek- 
tur,  m.  [L.  architectural  The  art  or  science 
of  building ;  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
which  has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
edifices  pleasing  to  a  cultivated  and  artistic 
taste;  construction. 

Architrave,  ar'ki-trav,  n.  [It.  architrave 
— prefix  archi,  chief,  and  trave,  from  L. 
trabs,  a  beam.]  Arch,  the  lower  division 
of  an  entablature,  or  that  part  which  rests 
immediately  on  the  column. 

Archive,  ar'klv,  n.  [L.L.  archivwn,  a  place 
for  keeping  public  records,  fromGr.archeion, 
a  government  building,  from  arche,  rule, 
government.]  A  record  or  document  pre- 
served in  evidence  of  something;  almost 
always  in  plural  and  signifying  documents 
or  records  relating  to  the  affairs  of  a  family, 
corporation,  community,  city,  or  kingdom. 
— Archival,  iir'klv-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  contained  in  archives  or  records. —Ar- 
chivist, ar'kiv-ist  or  ar'ki-vist,  n.  The 
keeper  of  archives  or  records. 

Archlute,  arch'lut,  n.  A  kind  of  large 
lute;  a  theorbo. 

Archon,  ar'kon,  n.  [Gr.]  One  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  ancient  Athens  chosen  to 
superintend  civil  and  religious  concerns. 

Arctation,  ark-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  arctus, 
tight.]  Narrowness  or  constriction;  med. 
unnatural  contraction  of  any  natural  open- 
ing, as  of  the  anus. 

Arctic,  ark'tik,  a.  [L.  arcticus;  Gr.  arkti- 
kos,  from  arctos,  a  bear,  the  northern  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major.]  Northern;  sur- 
rounding or  lying  near  the  north  pole. 
The  arctic  circle  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator,  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole. 
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Arelitlldc,  ark'ti  t  ml,  n.     Arctution. 
Arctlll'llS,    ill  k-tu'riiH,    u.      |Cr.    arklrni,    a 
bear,  and  oura,  tail  |     A   fixed  star  of  the 

first  magnitudt  near  tho  tail  of  the  Great 

Bear. 
Areuaic  ark'Q-at,  a,    |i-.  areuatua,  from 

arotw,  abow.l    Bent  «>r  curved  in  the  form 

of  a   bow,     Arena!  ion,  ark  11  a'shon,  11. 

The  act  of  bending;  incurvation;  iiuvity. 

I  reubnlist,  ark'ii-bal  ist,  ft.  An  arhalist. 
A  r<l4'ii  f ,  ardent,  a.    |  L.  ardent,  ardentit, 

pp.  of  (('(/Co,  to  burn,  to  lie  eager.]     Hum 

[ng;  causing  a  sensation  of  burning;  warm: 

applied  to  the  passions  and  affections;  vehe- 
ment; passionate;  eager;  fervent;  fervid; 
zealous.- -Ardent  spirits,  alcoholic  drinks, 
as  brandy  1  whisky,  rum,  &c— Ardently, 

ar'dent  li,  adv.     In  an  ardent  manner;  with 

warmth.  —  Ardentn ess,  arMent-nee,  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  ardent;  ar- 
dency.— Ardency,  iir'den-si,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  ardent;  warmth;  ardour;  eager- 
ness.— Ardour,  iir'der,  a.  [L.  ardor.]  Heat 
in  a  literal  sense;  warmth  or  beat,  as  of  the 
passions  and  affections;  eagerness. 

Arduous,  ar'dfi-us,  a.  [L.  arduus;  allied 
to  Ir.  and  Gael,  ard,  high.]  Steep,  and 
therefore  difficult  of  ascent;  hard  to  climb; 
attended  with  great  labour;  difficult;  hard 
(task  or  employment).— Arduously,  ar'- 
du-us-li,  adv.  In  an  arduous  manner. — 
A  rd  11 011s  11  ess,  ar'du-us-nes,  n. 

Are,  ar.  [O.  Northumbrian  aron,  am,  we 
(you,  they)  are;  the  A.  Sax.  form  proper  is 
sind  or  sindou.  The  r  is  changed  from  s, 
the  root  being  as.  Am.]  The  present  tense 
plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  art  being  the 
second  pers.  sing. 

Are,  ar  or  ar,  n.  [L.  area.]  The  unit  of 
French  superficial  or  square  measure,  con- 
taining 100  square  metres  or  107644  English 
square  feet. 

Area,  a're-a,  n.  [L.  area,  a  thrashing-floor, 
then  any  level  open  piece  of  land.]  Any 
plain  surface  within  boundaries,  as  the 
floor  of  a  hall,  &c. ;  a  space  sunk  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground  before  win- 
dows in  the  basement  story  of  a  building; 
a  yard;  the  superficial  contents  of  any 
space;  a  surface,  as  given  in  square  inches, 
feet,  yards,  &c— Areal,  a're-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  area. 

Areca,  a-re'ka,  n.  [The  Malabar  name.] 
A  genus  of  palms,  including  the  betel-nut 
and  cabbage-trees. 

Areed.t  a-red',  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  araedan.]  To 
advise  or  counsel.     (Mil.) 

A  re  fad  ion.  ar-e-fak'shon,  n.  [L.  arefacio, 
to  dry,  areo,  to  be  dry,  facio,  to  make.]  The 
act  of  drying:  the  state  of  growing  dry. — 
Arefy,  ar'e-fl,  v.t.    To  dry  or  make  dry. 

Arena,  a-re'na,  n.  [L.  arena,  lit.  sand,  a 
sandy  place.]  The  inclosed  space  (usually 
covered  with  sand)  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Roman  amphitheatres;  hence,  the  scene 
or  theatre  of  exertion  or  contest  of  any  kind. 
—Arenaceous,  ar-e-na'shus,  a.  Abound- 
ing with  sand;  having  the  properties  of 
sand;  sandy;  granular.  —  Arcnarloiis, 
Arenose,  ar-e-na'ri-us,  a-re'nos,  a.  Sandy. 

Areng,  a-reng',  n.    The  sago-palm. 

Arenilltic,  a-re'ni-lit"ik,  a.  [L.  arena, 
sand,  and  Gr.  Hthos,  a  stone.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sandstone. 

Areola,  a-re'o-la,  n.  pi.  Areola?,  a-re'o-le. 
[L.,  dim.  of  area  (which  see).]  A  small 
area  or  space;  a  small  interstice;  the 
coloured  circle  or  halo  surrounding  the 
nipple  or  surrounding  a  pustule.— Areo- 
lar, a-re'6-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areola. 
— Areolate,  a-re'o-lat,  a.  Marked  by 
areolae  or  small  spots.—  Areolation,  a-re'- 
o-la"shon,  n.  Any  smail  space  or  spot  differ- 
ing from  the  rest  of  a  surface  in  colour, 
texture,  &c. 

Areometer,  ar-e-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  araios, 
rare,  thin,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids;  a  hydrometer.—  Areometric, 
Areometrical,  a-re'o-met"rik,  a-re'o- 
met"rik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areometer. 
— Areometry,  ar-e-om'et-ri,  n.  The  mea- 
suring of  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 


Areopagus,  ar  8  op'a  gut,  n.  |Gr.,  lit,  hill 

of  Ares  or  Muni,  j  A  tribunal  at  ancient 
Athens,  ho  called  because  held  on  u  hill  of 

this  name     Areopaslat,  Areopaglte, 

ar-e-op'a  jist,  ar-e-op'a-jlt,  n  A  member  o( 
the  Areopagus,  Areopaglttc,  ar-8-op'a 
jit"ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 

Aretalogy,  4retol©gy,  ar  e  tal'o  11,  ar  e 

tol'o  ji,  ii.  [Or.  areti,  virtue,  and  logos, 
disoourse.]  That  part  of  ethics  which  treats 

of  virtue. 

Argal,  Argol,  iir'gal,  iir'gol,  n.  Unrefined 
or  crude  tartar;  a  hard  crust  formed  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept. 

Argali,  ar'ga-11,  n.  [Mongolian  name.]  A 
species  of  wild  Asiatic  sheep  with  very  large 
horns,  nearly  as  bulky  as  a  moderately  sized 
ox. 

Argaiid-lamp  ar'gand-lamp,  n.  [From 
name  of  inventor.]  A  lamp  with  a  circular 
hollow  wick,  allowing  an  outside  and  inside 
current  of  air,  which  greatly  increases  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame.—  A rga nd  burner,  a 
gas-burner  in  a  similar  form. 

Argent,  ar'jent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  argentum, 
silver;  cog.  Gr.  argyros,  silver,  argos,  white; 
Ir.  arg,  white,  airgiod,  silver,  money.]  Sil- 
ver!; whiteness,  like  that  of  silver;  her.  the 
white  colour  in  coats  of  arms,  intended  to 
represent  silver,  kc.—a.  Resembling  silver; 
bright  like  silver;  silvery.  —  Argental, 
Argentic,  ar-jent'al,  ar-jent'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  like,  or  containing  silver. — 
Argentatlon,  ar-jen-ta'shon,  n.  An  over- 
laying with  silver.— Argentiferous,  ar- 
jen-tif'er-us,  a.  Producing  or  containing 
silver  (argentiferous  ore). — Argentine,  ar'- 
jen-tin,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
sounding  like  silver;  silvery.— n.  A  silvery- 
white  slaty  variety  of  calc-spar;  white  metal 
coated  with  silver;  the  Argentine  Republic, 
S.  America.  —  Argent ite,  ar'jen-tit,  n. 
Sulphide  of  silver,  a  valuable  ore  of  this 
metal,  a  blackish,  lead-gray  mineral. 

Argil,  ar'jil,  n.  [L.  argilla,  white  clay,  al- 
lied to  argentum,  silver.  Argent.]  Clay 
or  potter's  earth;  sometimes,  pure  clay  or 
alumina.— Argillaceous,  ar-jil-la'shus,  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  argil  or  clay; 
clayey.— Argilliferous,  ar-jil-lif'er-us,  a. 
Producing  or  containing  clay  or  argil. — 
Arglllite,  ar'jil-lit,  n.  Clay-slate.— Ar- 
gillitic,  ar-jil-lit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ar- 
gillite. 

Argive,  ar'jiv,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Argos,  in  ancient  Greece;  an  ancient 
Greek.    [Poetical.] 

Argon,  ar'gon,  n.  [Gr.  argos,  inert.]  A  gas 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  in  very  small 
quantities;  an  inert  chemical  element. 

Argonaut,  ar'go-nat,  n.  [Gr.  Argo,  and 
naute's,  a  sailor.]  One  of  the  persons  who, 
in  the  Greek  legend,  sailed  with  Jason,  in 
the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece; 
a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  the  paper-nautilus  or 
paper-sailor  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  fe- 
male having  a  boat-like  shell,  in  which  its 
eggs  are  received.  It  was  fabled  to  float 
with  its  arms  extended  to  catch  the  breeze, 
and  with  other  arms  as  oars. — Argonau- 
tic,  ar-go-na/tik,  a. 

Argosy,  ar'go-si,  n.  [From  Ragusa.]  A 
large  merchantman  or  other  ship,  especially 
if  richly  laden.    [Poetical.] 

Argot,  ar-go,  n.    [Fr.]    Slang. 

Argue,  iir'gu,  v.i.— argued,  arguing.  [L. 
arguo,  to  show,  argue,  to  make  clear.]  To 
offer  reasons  to  support  or  overthrow  a  pro- 
position, opinion,  or  measure ;  to  reason ; 
to  discuss;  to  debate;  to  dispute. — v.t.  To 
debate  or  discuss  (argue  a  cause  in  court); 
to  prove,  show,  or  evince;  to  cause  to  be 
inferred  (his  conduct  argued  suspicion). — 
Arguable,  ar'gu-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
argued.— Arguer,  ar'gu-er,  n.  One  who.— 
Argument,  ar'gfi-ment,  n.  [L.  argumen- 
tum,  proof,  theme,  subject-matter.]  The 
subject  of  a  discourse  or  writing;  an  ab- 
stract or  summary  of  a  book  or  section  of 
a  book;  a  reason  offered  for  or  against 
something;  a  debate,  controversy,  or  dis- 
cussion; a  process  of  reasoning. — Argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  an  argument  which 
presses  a  man  with  consequences  drawn 


from  his  own  principles  and  concessional 
or  his  own  conduct.  ArglllllClltal,  sir- 
[ii  ment'al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  consisting 
in  argument.  Argumentation,  ar'gQ. 
men  ta"shon,  >i.  The  act  of  arguing,  dm- 
cussing,  or  debating;  reasoning.  Ai*uii> 
mciilallvc,  ar-gu-ment'a  tiv,  a.  Consist- 
ing of  argument;  addicted  to  argument, 
disputing,  or  debating.  Argiuaciita« 
lively,  ar-gu-ment'a-tiv-li,  adv. — Argu« 
mental iveness,  ar-gu-ment'a-tiv-nes,  n, 
Argus,  ar'gus,  v.  A  being  in  Greek  myth- 
ology having  a  hundred  watchful  eyes; 
hence,  any  watchful  person;  a  species  of 
pheasant  having  its  plumage  marked  with 
eye-like  spots.— Argus-eyed,  a.  Vigilant; 
watchful;  extremely  observant. 

Argute,  ar-gut',  a.  [L.  argutus.]  Subtle; 
ingenious;  sagacious;  shrewd.— Argiilcly, 
ar-gut'li,  adv.  In  an  argute  or  subtle  man- 
ner.— Argiitcncss,  ar-gut'nes,  n. 

Argyria,  Argyrlsm,  ar-jir'i-a,  ar'jir-izm, 
n.  [Gr.  argyros,  silver.]  Discoloration  of 
the  skin  from  the  use  of  preparations  of 
silver  as  medicine. 

Aria,  a'ri-a,  n.  [It.  aria.]  A  song;  an  air; 
a  tune.— Arietta,  a-ri-et'ta.  A  short  song 
or  air. 

AH. in  a'ri-an,  n.  One  maintaining  the 
doctrines  of  Arius  (fourth  century  a.d.), 
who  held  Christ  to  be  a  created  being  in- 
ferior to  God.— Al'iail,  a'ri-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Arius  or  to  his  doctrines. — Arian- 
Ism,  a'ri-an-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Arians. 

Arid,  ar'id,  a.  [L.  aridus.]  Dry;  exhausted 
of  moisture;  parched  with  heat.— Aridity, 
Aridness,  a-rid'i-ti,  ar'id-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  arid;  dryness;  want  of  interest. 

Aries,  a'ri-ez,  n.  [L.  aries,  a  ram.]  The 
Ram,  a  northern  constellation,  the  first  of 
the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

A  right ,  a-rit',  adv.  In  a  right  way  or  form; 
properly;  correctly;  rightly. 

Aril,  ar'il,  n.  [L.  areo,  to  be  dry,  because 
it  falls  off  when  dry.]  An  extra  covering 
of  the  seed  of  some  plants  (as  the  nutmeg) 
outside  of  the  true  seed-coats,  falling  off 
spontaneously.— Arillated,  Arillcd,  a- 
ril'lat-ed,  ar'ild,  a.    Furnished  with  an  aril. 

Arise,  a-r!z',  v.i.— arose  (pret.),  arisen  (pp.), 
arising.  [Prefix  a,  aud  rise;  A. Sax.  drisan. 
Rise.]  To  move  to  a  higher  place ;  to 
mount  up;  to  ascend;  to  come  into  view; 
to  get  out  of  bed,  or  quit  a  sitting  or  lying 
posture;  to  spring;  to  originate;  to  start 
into  action;  to  rise. 

Arista,  a-ris'ta,  n.  [L.]  Bot.  an  awn  or 
beard.— Arista te,  a-ris'tat,  a.    Awned. 

ArlStarch,  ar'is-tark,  n.  A  severe  critic, 
from  the  ancient  critic  Aristarchus. 

Aristocracy,  ar-is-tok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  aristo- 
kratia  —  aristos,  best,  and  kratos,  rule.] 
Government  by  the  nobility  or  persons  of 
rank  in  the  state;  the  nobility  or  chief 
persons  in  a  state.— Aristocrat,  a-ris'to- 
krat,  n.  A  member  of  the  aristocracy;  one 
who  favours  an  aristocracy;  one  who  apes 
the  aristocracy.— Aristocratic,  Aristo- 
cratical,  a-ris'to-krat"ik,  a-ris'to-krat"ik- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  aristo- 
cracy or  to  the  rule  of  aristocrats;  resem- 
bling the  aristocracy— Aristocratically, 
a-ris'to-krat"ik-al-li,  adv.  —  A ristocrat i- 
calness,  a-ris-to-krat"ik-al-nes,  n—  Aris- 
tocratism,  a-ris'to-krat-izm,  n.  The  con- 
dition of  belonging  to  an  aristocracy;  sup- 
port of  an  aristocracy. 

Aristotelian,  a-ris'to-te"li-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Aristotle  (born  B.C.  384),  the  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of 
the  Peripatetic  school.—  n.  A  follower  of 
Aristotle;  a  peripatetic— Aristotellan- 
tsm,  a-ris'to-te"li-an-izm,  n.  The  philoso- 
phy or  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 

Arithmetic,  a-rith'met-ik,  n.  [Gr.  arith- 
metike,  fromarithmos,  number.]  The  science 
of  numbers  or  the  art  of  computation  by 
figures  or  numerals.  —  Arithmetical, 
ar-ith-met'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  arithmetic; 
according  to  the  rules  or  methods  used  in 
arithmetic—  A  rithmeticalprogression,serles 
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of  numben  shoe  ink'  Increase  or  decrease  by 
itant  quantity,  as  l.  -.  -f.  •*.  So.  '•'.  7.  •r». 
3-  opposed  t.>  geometrical  progression,  <i  v 
'  trlthllietlcally,  ar  Ith  mol  ik  al  li. 
adv.  By  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetic, 
arithmetician,  a-rith'me-ti  shan,  n. 
One  skilled  lu  arithmetic. 
ark,  :« t  k .  ji  |  a  Sax  ai  e,  from  I 
ohest  |  A  small  chest  or  coffert;  Scrip. 
the  repository  of  the  covenant  or  tallies  of 
the  law,  over  which  was  placed  the  golden 
covering  or  meroj  seat,  the  large  Boating 
vessel  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were 
preserved  during  the  deluge;  heme,  a  plaoe 
di  safety  or  shelter. 

arkose,  kVkos,  >i.  A  sandstone  formed 
from  the  disintegration  of  granite. 

Irill,  iinn,  ».  |  A  .Sax  arm,  farm  Colli. 
anus,   Ieel.  <inur,  Q.  Kris    1)    Dan    ami  Sw. 

arm;   cog.    L.    annus,  the  shoulder;   Or. 

•rmos,  a  fitting,  from  arc",  to  fit.]  The 
limb  of  the  human  body  Which  extends 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand;  an  anterior 
limb;  anything  projecting  from  a  main 
body,  as  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  narrow  inlet 

of  waters  from  the  sea;  Jig.  power,  might, 
strength.  Armful,  iuiiifid,  «..  As  much 
as  the  arms  can  hold  ;  that  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  arms.— Armless,  armies, a. 
Without  arms.— Armlet,  armlet,  n.  A 
little  arm;  a  piece  of  armour  for  defending 
the  arm;  an  ornament  worn  on  the  arm;  a 
bracelet.— Arm-chair,  n.  A  chair  with 
arms  to  support  the  elbows.— Arm-hole, 
n.  The  arm-pitt;  a  hole  for  the  arm  in  a 
garment.— Arm-pit,  n.  The  cavity  under 
the  shoulder  or  upper  arm. 
inn,  arm,  n.  [Fr.  armt,  a  weapon,  from 
L.  anna,  arms.)  A  weapon;  a  branch  of 
the  military  service;  pi.  war;  the  military 
profession;  armour;  armorial  bearings.— 
Small  arms,  arms  that  can  be  carried  by 
those  who  use  them. — A  stand  of  arms,  a 
complete  set  of  arms  for  one  soldier. — v.t. 
To  furnish  or  equip  with  aijms  or  weapons; 
to  cover  or  provide  with  whatever  will  add 
strength,  force,  or  security;  to  fortify. — v.i. 
To  provide  one's  self  with  arms;  to  take  arms. 
—Armada,  ar-ma'da,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fleet  of 
armed  ships;  a  squadron:  usually  applied 
to  the  Spanish  fleet  intended  to  act  against 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a.d.  1588.— Armadillo,  ar-ma-dil'lo,  n. 
[Sp.  dim.  of  armado,  one  who  is  armed,  so 
called  from  its  bony  shell.]  A  mammal 
peculiar  to  South  America,  covered  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  divided  into  belts,  composed 
of  small  separate  plates  like  a  coat  of  mail. 
—Armament,  ar'ma-ment,  n.  A  body  of 
forces  equipped  for  war;  a  land  force  or  a 
naval  force. —Armature,  ar'ma-tur,  n. 
Armour;  hence,  anything  serving  as  a  de- 
fence, as  the  prickles  and  spines  of  plants; 
a  piece  of  iron  connecting  the  two  poles  of 
a  magnet. 

trmageddon,  ar'ma-ged"on,  n.  [Possibly 
from  Plain  of  Megiddo.J  The  scene  of  the 
final  conflict  of  nations.    Rev.  xvi.  16. 

irmenlan,  ar-me'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Armenia,  a  country  in  Asia. — n.  A  native 
of  Armenia;  the  language  of  the  country; 
an  adherent  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
Armenia. 

irml Mil.  ar-milla,  n.  [L.,  from  armus,  the 
shoulder.]  An  armlet;  a  bracelet;  an  iron 
ring,  hoop,  or  brace,  in  which  the  gudgeons 
of  a  wheel  move;  a  circular  ligament  of  the 
wrist  binding  the  tendons  of  the  whole  hand. 
— Arniillary,  ar'mil-la-ri,  a.  Resembling 
an  armilla;  consisting  of  rings  or  circles. — 
Armillary  sphere,  an  arrangement  of  rings, 
all  circles  of  one  sphere,  intended  to  show 
the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  circles 
of  the  heavens. 

irmiii  ian.  ar-min'i-an,  n.  A  member  of 
the  Protestant  sect  who  follows  the  teach- 
ing of  Arrninius,  a  Dutch  theologian  (died 
1609),  specially  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination. — a.  Pertaining 
to  Arminius  or  his  principles.— Armini- 
aiilsin.  ar-min'i-an-izm,  n.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 
inn i potent,  ar-mip'6-tent,  a.  [L.  armipo- 
tens,  armipotentis—arma,  arms,  and potens, 
powerful.]     Powerful  in  arms;  mighty  in 


battle      Ariiilpotrnrr,  ai  mip  0  t i-iih.  ;t. 

Power  in  . 1 1  iii 

Armistice,  ar'mistis,  n.     [L.  «rma,  arniK, 

tisto,  :  '.ii  |     \  temporal*}  iu  pi  a 

■ion    ol    h"  i  iiit  us  by  Rgrt  emeul    of    t  he 

parties;  a  truce. 

irmoric,    Arinorlcan.    ar  morll 
moi  ik-an,  a,     |< lelt  <■/ .  upon,  and 
the  sea  |    Pertaining  to  th<   north  western 
part  of  Prance,  formerly  called  Arm 
iiniv   Brittany,      n.   The  language  of  the 
Celtic  Inhabitant!  of  Brittany,  alfled  to  the 
Welsh. 
Armour,  aVmer,  a,    [O.K.  armor*,  O.Pr. 

urmeur?,  from  L,  anualura.  armour,  I i 

armor*,     tO    ann.]      Defensive    arms;    any 

covering  worn  to  protect  the  body  In  battle: 

also  called  Harm  ss;  the  sic.  1  01  iron  cover 

Ing  intended  as  a  proteotion  fox  a  siiip  of 
war.  Armorial,  ar-mo'ri-al,  </.  Belong- 
ing to  armour,  or  to  the  arms  or  escutcheon 
of  a  family.— Armourer,  ar'mcr-er,  ft,  A 
maker  of  armour  or  arms,  or  one  who  keeps 
them  in  repair;  one  who  has  the  care  of 
aim- and  armour.  — Armoury,  Armory, 
ar'mer-i,  ft.  A  place  where  arms  and  in- 
struments of  war  are  made  or  deposited 
for  safe-keeping;  a  collection  of  arms.— 
Armour-bearer,   ft.     One  who  carries 

the  armour  of  another.— Armour-plate, 

n.  An  iron  or  steel  plate  of  great  thickness 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  ship,  or  the  outer 
wall  of  a  fort,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
them  shot-proof.— Armour-plated,  Ar- 
moured, ar'merd,  a.  Covered  or  pro- 
tected by  armour-plates;  iron-clad. 

Armstrong ;■  gun,  arm 'strong -gun,  n. 
[Afterthe  inventor,  Sir  William.4  rmstrong.] 
A  rifled  cannon  of  wrought-iron,  constructed 
principally  of  spirally  coiled  bars,  and  occa- 
sionally having  an  inner  tube,  or  core  of 
steel. 

Army,  iir'mi,  n.  [Fr.  armee,  an  armed  force 
or  army,  from  armer,  to  arm.  Arm,  a 
weapon.]  A  collection  or  body  of  men  armed 
for  war,  and  organized  in  regiments,  bri- 
gades, or  similar  divisions,  under  proper  offi- 
cers; a  host;  a  vast  multitude;  a  great  num- 
ber.—Army  corps,  n.  Section  of  army, 
complete  in  itself,  embracing  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery.  —  Army  council,  n. 
Body  consisting  of  military  and  three  civil 
members  of  the  War  Office,  presided  over  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  established 
1904.  —  Army  list,  n.  Monthly  official 
publication,  with  names  of  officers,  stations 
of  regiments,  &c— Army-worm,  ft.  The 
larva  of  a  moth,  so  called  from  its  inarching 
in  compact  and  enormous  bodies,  devouring 
green  things;  destructive  particularly  in  N. 
America. 

Arnatto,  iir-nat'to,  ft.    Arnotto. 

Arnaut,  Arnaout,  ar'nout,  n.  A  native 
of  Albania;  an  Albanian. 

Arnee,  Ami,  ar'ne,  n.  One  of  the  Indian 
varieties  of  the  buffalo,  remarkable  as  being 
the  largest  animal  of  the  ox  kind. 

Arnica,  ar'ni-ka,  n.  A  composite  plant, 
otherwise  called  mountain-tobacco.  The 
roots  yield  tannin,  and  a  tincture  of  the 
plant  is  used  as  an  application  to  wounds 
and  bruises. 

Arnotto,  Annotto,  ar-not'to,  an-not'to, 
ft.  A  small  tropical  American  tree,  the  seeds 
of  which  yield  an  orange-red  dye-stuff,  also 
called  arnotto.  Called  also  Annotta,  An- 
natto,  Arnatto. 

Aril  ut,  ar'nut,  n.  [A  corruption  of  earth 
nut.]  The  nut  or  tuber  of  the  earth-nut 
plant.    Earth-nut. 

Aroint,  v.t.    Aroynt. 

Aroma,  a-ro'ma,  n.  [Gr.  aroma,  spice, 
sweet  herb.]  An  agreeable  odour;  fragrance; 
perfume;  fig.  delicate  intellectual  quality; 
flavour.  —  Aromatic,  ar-o-mat'ik,  a. 
Giving  out  an  aroma;  fragrant;  sweet- 
scented;  odoriferous.  Also  Aromatica  1, 
ar-o-mat'ik-al.  —  Aromatic  vinegar,  a  per- 
fume made  by  adding  oil  of  lavender,  cloves, 
&c,  to  acetic  acid. — Aromatic,  ar-o-mat'- 
ik, n.  A  plant  or  drug  which  yields  a  fra- 
grant smell,  and  often  a  warm,  pungent 
taste.  — Aromatizatloii,  a-ro'mat-i-za"- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  rendering  aromatic— 


Arouially.e,  a  iii'mat  \/.<  t  ,,,  oma i, .,,/, 
aromati  ing  To  Impregnate  with  aroma; 
tn  rendei  fragi  wit;  to  i"  rfume  aroma- 
User,  a-ro'mai    s-er,  n     Oni   s  bo  01  that 

w  Inch. 
A  rose,  .i  i".  .  p 

Around,  a-round',  prep  About;  on  all 
sides;  encircling;  encompassing,  adv.  in 
a  circle;  on  ever] 

Arouse,  a  rolls',   v.t      ai 

|  I'll  tix    <(,    with    mti  i 

To  excite  [ntO  SOl  lOD  t  hat   w  lie  i 

to  stir  or  put  in  motion  oi   exertion;   to 
.  to  animate;  to  awaken     arousal, 

a  rou/.'ai,  /(.    These)  ol  arousing, 
Arow,  a-nV,  adv.     In  a  row;  successively; 

one  after  the  other. 
Aroynt,  Aroint,  aroint/,  intrrj.    [From 

Imperat.  of   A. Sax.    ryman,   geryman,   to 

make  room,  to  give  place,  from  I  <"",  room  | 

An    Interjection    equivalent    to    begone] 

avauntlaway!    [Shak.) 

Arpeggio,  ar  ]>ed'je  ii.  n.  [It,  from  arpa, 
a  harp.]  The  distinct  sound  of  the  notes  of 
a  chord,  heard  when  the  notes  are  struck 
in  rapid  succession. 

Arquebuse,  Arquebus,  arTtwS-bus.  n. 
[Fr.  arquebuse,  corrupted  from  1»  haakbus, 
a  gun  hied  from  a  rest,  from  tiaak,  a  liook, 
a  forked  rest,  and  bus,  a  gun  B,  hagbut, 
hackbut.]  An  old  fashioned  hand-gun  fired 
from  a  rest.  Spelled  also  Harquebuse,  &c. 
— Arquelmsler,  ar'kwC-bus-cr",  n.  A 
soldier  armed  withananiuebuse.— Ar<in«'- 
blisade,  ar'kwe-bus  ad",  n.  An  aromatic 
spirituous  liquor  applied  to  sprains  or 
bruises. 

Arquerlte,  ar'ke-rlt,  n.  A  rich  silver  ore 
found  in  the  silver  mines  of  Arqueros,  near 
Coquimbo,  Chili. 

Arrack,  ar'ak,  n.  [Ar.  araq,  juice,  spirits, 
from  araqa,  to  sweat.]  A  spirituous  liquor 
distilled  in  the  East  Indies  from  rice,  the 
juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  other  palms,  &c. 

Arraign,  a-ran',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  arraigner,  ares- 
ner,  &c,  to  arraign— L.  ad,  to,  and  ratio, 
rationis,  account,  a  pleading  in  a  suit. 
Reason.]  To  call  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice;  to  call  before  the  bar  of 
reason  or  taste;  to  accuse  or  charge;  to  cen- 
sure publicly;  to  impeach.— Arraigner, 
a-ran'er,  n.  One  who  arraigns. — Arraign- 
ment, a-ran'ment,  ft.  The  act  of  arraign- 
ing. 

Arrange,  a-ranj',  v.t.— arranged,  arrang- 
ing. [Fr.  arranger— ar  —  L.  ad,  and  ranger, 
torauge,  fromra«f/,  arank.  Range,  Rank.] 
To  put  in  proper  order;  to  dispose  or  set 
out;  to  give  a  certain  collocation  to;  to 
adjust;  to  settle;  to  come  to  an  agreement 
or  understanding  regarding. — v.i.  To  make 
or  come  to  terms;  to  come  to  a  settlement 
or  agreement.— Arrangement,  a-ranj'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  arranging;  disposition 
in  suitable  form  ;  that  which  is  arranged ; 
preparatory  measure;  preparation;  settle- 
ment; adjustment.— Arranger,  a-ranj'er, 
n.    One  that  arranges  or  puts  in  order. 

Arrant,  ar'ant,  a.  [A  form  of  errant,  wan- 
dering, hence  vagrant,  vagabond,  thorough, 
in  a  bad  sense.]  Wandering  J;  vagrant  X; 
shameless  ;  notorious  ;  thorough ;  out-and- 
out;  downright.— Arrautly,  ar'ant-li,  adv. 
In  an  arrant  manner. 

Arras,  ar'as,  ft.  [From  Arras,  in  France, 
where  this  article  was  manufactured.] 
Tapestry;  hangings,  consisting  of  woven 
stuffs  ornamented  with  figures. 

Array,  a-ra',  n.  [O.Fr.  arrai,  order,  arrange- 
ment, dress— prefix  ar-  (L.  ad,  to),  and  rot, 
order,  from  the  Teutonic  root  seen  in  E. 
ready.]  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  men 
or  things  disposed  in  regular  order,  as  an 
army  in  order  of  battle;  raiment;  dress; 
apparel.— v.t.  To  place  or  dispose  in  order, 
as  troops  for  battle ;  to  marshal ;  to  deck 
or  dress ;  to  attire.— Arrayer,  a-ra'er,  n. 
One  who.  —  Arrayilient,  a-ra'ment,  ft. 
The  act  of. 

Arrear,  a-rer',  «.  [Fr.  arriere,  behind — 
L.  ad,  to,  and  retro,  behind.]  The  state  of 
being  behindhand;  that  which  remains  un- 
paid or  undone  when  the  due  time  is  past: 
usually  in  the  plural. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  ic?iig;      zh,  azure. 
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ARUNDINACEOUS 


Arrrrt,  a-rekt',  v.t,    | l.  arrtgo,  arreetum, 

to  raise  or  erect  ad,  to,  TtgO.  to  direct.  | 
To  raise  or  lift  up;  to  prick  up  (the  earl). — 
a.  Erect;  pricked  up:  said  of  the  ears; 
lience,  attentively  listening. 
Arrest,  a-rest',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  arn-stcr,  Fr.  «r- 
rtter  1j.  <i<1,  to,  and  restore,  to  remain. 
REST.]    To  chock  or  hinder  the  motion  or 

action  of;  to  stop;  to  seize  or  apprehend 

by  virtue  of  a  warrant  Iroin  authority;  to 
Beize  and  ti\  (attention);  to  engage;  to 
secure;  to  catch.—?;.  The  act  of  arresting; 
apprehension;  stoppage;  stay;  restraint. — 
Arrcstation.t  a  rest-a'ahon,  n.  The  act 
of  arresting.  —  Arrester,  Arreslor,  a- 
rest'tir,  a-rest'or,  n.  One  who  arrests. — 
Arrest  111  cut.  a-rest'ment,  u.  The  act  of. 
arresting;  detention;  arrest. 

Arride,  a-rld',  v.t.    [L.  arrideo—ad,  and 

rideo,  to  smile. J  To  please  or  gratify.  (V. 
Lamb.) 

Arris,  ar'is,  n.     [O.Fr.  areste,  an  arris.] 

The  line  in  which  two  meeting  surfaces 
of  a  body  form  an  angle. 
Arrive,  a-riv',  v.i.— arrived,  arriving.  [Fr. 
arrivtr,  from  L.L.  adripare,  to  come  to 
shore — L.  ad,  to,  and  ripa,  Fr.  rive,  the 
shore  or  bank.]  To  come  to  a  certain  place 
or  point;  to  get  to  a  destination;  to  reach 
a  point  or  stage;  to  attain  to  a  certain 
result  or  state:  followed  by  at. — vXf  To 
reach  or  arrive  at.  [Mil.)— Arrival,  a- 
ri'val,  n.  The  act  of  arriving;  a  coming  to 
or  reaching;  attainment;  the  person  or 
thing  which  arrives. 

Arrogance,  a'ro-gans,  n.  [L.  arrogantia, 
arrogo,  arrogatum  —  ad,  to,  and  rogo,  to 
ask  or  desire.]  The  character  of  being 
arrogant;  the  disposition  to  make  exorbi- 
tant claims  of  rank,  dignity,  or  estimation; 
the  pride  which  exalts  one's  own  import- 
ance; pride  with  contempt  of  others;  pre- 
sumption; haughtiness;  disdain.  —  Arro- 
gant, a'ro-gant,  a.  Making  exorbitant 
claims  on  account  of  one's  rank,  power, 
worth;  presumptuous;  haughty;  overbear- 
ing; proud  and  assuming. — Arrogantly, 
a'ro-gant-li,  adv.  In  an  arrogant  manner. 
— Arrogate,  a'ro-gat, v.t.— arrogated,  arro- 
gating. To  claim  or  demand  unduly  or  pre- 
sumptuously; to  lay  claim  to  in  an  over- 
bearing manner. — Arrogation,  a-ro-ga'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  arrogating;  the  claim- 
ing of  superior  consideration  or  privileges. 

Arroitdissement, a-ron-des-man, n.  [Fr.] 
In  France,  an  administrative  district  form- 
ing a  subdivision  of  a  department. 

Arrow,  a'ro,  n.  [A.Sax.  arewe,  aruwe,  arwe; 
allied  to  A.Sax.  earu,  swift,  Icel.  or,  pi. 
brvar,  an  arrow,  brr,  swift.]  A  missile 
weapon,  straight,  slender,  pointed,  and 
barbed,  to  be  shot  with  a  bow;  anything 
resembling  this.  — Arrowy,  a'ro-i,  a.  Re- 
sembling an  arrow  in  shape,  in  rapidity  of 
flight,  or  the  like.— Arrow-headed,  a. 
Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow:  said  of 
alphabetic  characters  used  in  ancient  As- 
syria; cuneiform.  —  Arrow-root,  n.  A 
flour  or  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks 
of  several  West  Indian  reed-like  plants,  and 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Arsenal,  ar'se-nal,  n.  [Fr.  arsenal,  Sp.  ar- 
senal, from  an  Ar.  word.]  A  repository  or 
magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores  for 
land  or  naval  service;  a  public  establish- 
ment where  arms  or  warlike  equipments 
are  manufactured  or  stored. 

Arsenic,  ar'sen-ik,  n.  [From  Ar.  az-zer- 
nikh,  the  orpiment  (q.v.).]  A  chemical  ele- 
ment of  a  steel-blue  colour,  quite  brittle. 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  arsenious 
oxide,  which  is  the  white  arsenic,  or  simply 
arsenic,  of  the  shops,  a  well-known  virulent 
poison. — Arsenical,  ar-sen'ik-al,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  arsenic;  containing  arsenic. — 
Arsenicate,  ar-sen'ik-at,  v.t.  To  com- 
bine with  arsenic— Arsenions,  ar-se'ni- 
us,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  arsenic. 

Arsis,  ar'sis,  n.  [Gr.  arsis,  from  airo,  to 
elevate.]  Elevation  of  the  voice  at  a  word 
or  syllable,  in  distinction  from  thesis,  or  its 
depression;  pros,  a  greater  stress  or  force 
on  a  syllable. 

Arson,  ar'son,  n.  [O.Fr.  arson,  from  L. 
ardeo,  arsum,  to  burn.]  The  malicious  burn- 


ing of  a  bOUSe,  Shop,  church,  or  other  build- 
ing, agricultural  produce,  ship,  in-.,  which 
by  the  common  law  is  felony. 

Art,  int.    Second  peri,  sing,    Are, 

Art,  art,  n.     [  L.  "/••<!,  artis,  art,  from  same 

root  as  Gr.  or©,  to  Join,  to  fit.   Arm.|    The 

USe  or  employment,  of  t  DUgS to  am.uei  I 

special  purpose,  the  employment  of  means 
to  accomplish  some  end:  opposed  to  nature; 
a  system  of  rules  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  actions;  skill  in  applying 
such  rules  (the  art  of  building  or  of  en- 
graving; the  fine  arte)',  opposed  to  science; 
one  of  the  fine  arts  or  the  fine  arts  collec- 
tively, that  is  those  that  appeal  to  the  taste 
or  sense  of  beauty,  as  painting,  sculpture, 
music;  the  profession  of  a  painter  or  sculp- 
tor; the  special  skill  required  by  those  who 
practise  these  arts;  artistic  faculty;  skill; 
dexterity;  knack;  artfulness;  cunning;  du- 
plicity.—-<4r£  union,  an  association  for  en- 
couraging art,  an  object  which  it  mainly 
pursues  by  disposing  of  pictures,  sculptures, 
&c. ,  by  lottery  among  subscribers. — Artful, 
art'ful,  a.  Cunning;  sly;  deceitful;  crafty. 
-Artfully,  art'ful-li,  adv.  In  an  artful 
manner;  cunningly;  craftily.  —  Art  ful- 
ness, art'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
artful.— Artless,  art'les,  a.  Devoid  of  art, 
skill,  or  cunning;  natural;  simple.— Art- 
lessly, art'les-li,  adv.  In  an  artless  man- 
ner; naturally;  simply.—  Artlessness,  art'- 
les-nes,  n.  Naturalness;  simplicity;  ingenu- 
ousness. 

Artery,  ar'ter-i,  n.  [L.  arteria,  Gr.  arteria.] 
One  of  a  system  of  cylindrical  vessels  or 
tubes,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  be  brought 
back  again  by  the  veins. — Arterial,  ar-te'- 
ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  an 
artery  or  the  arteries.— Arterializatioii, 
ar-te'ri-al-iz-a"shon,  n.  The  conversion  of 
the  venous  into  the  arterial  blood. — Arte- 
riallze,  ar-te'ri-al-Iz,  v.t.—arterialized,  ar- 
terializing.  To  communicate,  as  to  venous 
blood,  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood,  a  result 
effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken  into 
the  lungs.  — Arteriotomy,  ar-te'ri-ot"o- 
mi,  n.  [-tomy=Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.]  And. 
the  opening  of  an  artery  by  the  lancet  or 
other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
blood. 

Artesian,  ar-te'zi-an,  a.  [Fr.  arUsien,  lit. 
pertaining  to  Artois.]  Term  descriptive  of 
a  kind  of  well  formed  by  a  perpendicular 
boring  into  the  ground,  often  of  great  depth, 
through  which  water  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  by  natural  gravitation,  producing 
a  constant  flow  or  stream. 

Artful,  &c.    Under  Art. 

Arthritis,  ar-thrl'tis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ar- 
thron,  a  joint.]  Any  inflammation  of  the 
joints;  the  gout.— Arthritic,  Arthriti- 

cal,  ar-thrit'ik,  ar-thrit'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  affecting  the  joints;  pertaining  to  the 
gout. — Arthrodia,  ar-thro'di-a,  n.  A  ball- 
and-socket  joint.  —  Arthrodial,  Ar- 
throdic,  ar-thro'di-al,  ar-throd'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  arthrodia. 

Artichoke,  ar'ti-chok,  n.  [It.  articiocco, 
probably  of  Ar.  origin.]  A  composite  plant 
somewhat  resembling  a  thistle,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  thick  and  fleshy  recep- 
tacle (or  part  supporting  the  flower),  which 
is  eaten.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  quite 
different,  being  a  species  of  sunflower  whose 
roots  are  used  like  potatoes.  See  Girasole. 

Article,  ar'ti-kl,  n.  [L.  articulus,  a  joint, 
division,  part,  or  member,  dim.  of  artus,  a 
joint.]  A  single  clause,  item,  point,  or  par- 
ticular; a  point  of  faith,  doctrine,  or  duty; 
a  prose  contribution  to  a  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  other  periodical ;  a  particular  com- 
modity or  substance;  a  part  of  speech  used 
before  nouns  to  limit  or  define  their  appli- 
cation— in  English  a  or  an  and  the. — Articles 
of -war,  the  regulations  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  British  army  and  navy, 
embodied  in  the  Mutiny  Act  passed  each 
year. — v.t. — articled,  articling.  To  draw  up 
under  distinct  heads  or  particulars;  to  bind, 
as  an  apprentice;  to  indenture.— Articu- 
lar, ar-tik'u-ler,  a.  [L.  articularis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  joints  or  to  a  joint.— Articu- 
larly,  ar-tik'u-ler-li,  adv.— Artlculata, 


iir-tik'u  liY'ta,  v. pi.  According  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ouvier,  all  the  Invertebrate 
animals  with  an  external  skeleton  forming 
a  series  of  rings  articulated  together  and 
enveloping  the  body,  such  as  the  crusta- 
ceanSi  insects,  worms,  &c. — Articulate, 
ar-tik'u-lat,  a.  1 1,,  articulatus,  Jointed,  dis- 
tinct..! Jointed;  formed  with  joints  (an 
articulate  animal);  formed  by  the  distinct 
and  intelligent  movement  of  the  organs  of 
speech;  pronounced  distinctly;  expressed 
clearly;  distinct  (articulate  speech  or  utter- 
ance), -n.  One  of  the  Articulata.—  v.t.  ar- 
ticulated, articulating.  To  joint;  to  unite 
by  means  of  a  joint;  to  utter  by  intelligent 
and  appropriate  movement  of  the  vocal 
organs;  to  enunciate,  pronounce,  or  speak; 
to  draw  up  or  write  in  separate  particulars 
or  in  articles  (Shak.)\.— v.i.  To  utter  articu- 
late sounds;  to  utter  distinct  syllables  or 
words;  to  treat  or  stipulate  (.S7i«A;.)t.—  Ar- 
ticulately, ar-tik'Q-lat-li,  adv.  In  an  ar- 
ticulate manner;  with  distinct  utterance. — 
Articulateness,  ar-tik'u-lat-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  articulate. —  Articula- 
tion, ar-tik'u-la"shon,  n.  The  act  or  man- 
ner of  articulating  or  being  articulated ;  a 
joining  or  juncture,  as  of  the  bones;  a  joint; 
a  part  between  two  joints.— Articulator, 
ar-tik'u-lat-er,  n.    One  who  articulates. 

Artifice,  ar'ti-fis,  n.  [L.  artificium—ars, 
artis,  art,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Artful,  skil- 
ful, or  ingenious  contrivance;  a  crafty  de- 
vice ;  trick ;  shift ;  stratagem ;  deception  ; 
cunning;  guile;  fraud.— Artificer,  ar-tif- 
is-er,  n.  A  skilful  or  artistic  worker;  a  con- 
structor; a  maker;  a  contriver;  an  inventor; 
a  mechanic  or  handicraftsman.  —  Arti- 
ficial, ar-ti-fish'al,  a.  Made  or  contrived 
by  art,  or  by  human  skill  and  labour; 
feigned;  fictitious;  assumed;  affected;  not 
genuine  or  natural.— Artificiality,  ar-ti- 
fish'al"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  arti- 
ficial.— Artificialize.t  ar-ti-fish'al-lz,  v.t. 
To  render  artificial.— Artificially,  ar-ti- 
fish'al-li,  adv.  In  an  artificial  manner;  by 
human  skill  and  contrivance. — Artificial- 
ness,  ar-ti-fish'al-nes,  n.    Artificiality. 

Artillery,  ar-tiller-i,  n.  (No  pi.)  [Fr.  ar- 
tillerie,  from  artiller,  to  work  with  art,  to 
fortify,  from  L.  ars,  artis,  art.]  Formerly 
offensive  weapons  of  war  in  general  whether 
large  or  small  (see  ISa.xx.  40) ;  now,  cannon; 
great  guns ;  ordnance ;  ordnance  and  its 
equipment  both  in  men  and  material ;  the 
men  and  officers  that  manage  the  guns;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  great  guns.— Artillerist,  ar-til'- 
ler-ist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  gunnery. — 
Artillery-man,  n.  A  man  engaged  in 
the  management  of  large  guns. 

Artiodactyle,  ar'ti-o-dak"til,  n.  [Gr. 
artios,  even-numbered,  and  daktylos,  a  toe.] 
A  hoofed  mammal  in  which  the  number 
of  toes  is  even  (two  or  four),  as  the  ox  and 
other  ruminants,  the  pig,  &c. 

Artisan,  ar'ti-zan,  n.  [Fr.  artisan,  It.  ar- 
tigiano,  L.L.  artitianus,  from  L.  ars,  artis, 
art.]  One  skilled  in  any  art  or  trade;  a 
handicraftsman;  a  mechanic. 

Artist,  art'ist,  n.  [Fr.  artiste.  It.  artista, 
from  L.  ars,  artis,  art.]  One  skilled  in  an 
art  or  profession,  especially,  one  who  pro- 
fesses and  practises  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  archi- 
tecture; specifically,  and  most  frequently, 
a  painter.— Artiste,  ar-test,  n.  [Fr.]  One 
who  is  peculiarly  skilful  in  almost  any  art, 
as  a  public  singer,  an  opera-dancer,  and 
even  a  cook.— Artistic,  Artistical,  ar- 
tist'ik,  ar-tist'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  art  or 
artists;  trained  in  art;  conformable  to  or 
characterized  by  art.— Artistically,  ar- 
tist'ik-al-li,  adv.    In  an  artistic  manner. 

Artless,  &c.    Under  Art. 

Arum,  a'rum,  n.  [L.  arum,  Gr.  aron.]  The 
generic  name  of  certain  plants,  one  of  which, 
the  common  arum,  wake-robin,  or  lords-and- 
ladies,  is  abundant  in  woods  and  hedges  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Arundinaceous,  a-run'di-na"shus,  a. 
[L.  arundo,  a  reed.]  Pertaining  to  reeds;  re- 
sembling a  reed.— Arundineous.Arun- 
dinose,  ar-un-din'e-us,  a-run'din-os,  a. 
Abounding  with  reeds. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f&ll;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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raspcv,    irusnlee,  a-rua'peka,  a-rui 

I  ,i  or  haruapei  I    <  me  of  a 

.   in   iiin'ii  ni    Rome  a hose 
i  ■•  ft  the  en  trail 
tint  killed  in  sacrifice,  and  by  them  to  fore 
ell  future  events,     triiaplcj  .  ■  rui  pi    I, 

an  aruspex  .  augur]  .  prog 

Mistical 

r>un,  si  i  .in  or  mm  an,  a,  [Skr.  Arytt, 
ODle,  eminent.]    An    Indo-European;   .1 

iHMhUt  Of  (lial  division  of  the  Inn  nan  i.n  , 

,-liirli  Includes  the  Hindus  and  Persians 
ml  most  Europeans  (except  Turks,  linn 
Brians,  Finns,  fcc.).  0,  Pertaining  it  be 
gnging  to  the  Aryans;  [ndo  European. 

(v.  ami  eoni.    [Oontr.  from  A,Sax 
ullsirn.  that  is.  all  so,  through  the  forms 

so,  (Use,  als,  «.vr;  similarly  t;.  ais, 
ha,  as  1  A  m>rd  expressmg  equality,  simi- 
iriiy  of  manner  or  character,  likeness,  pro 
action,  aocordanoo;  in  the  same  manner 
l which  (ye  shall  be <u gods;  1  lire  asl did); 
hilo;  when  (he  whistled  us  ho  went):  for 
■ample;  for  instance;  tlius;  because;  since 

II  the  wind  was  fair  wo  sot-  sail);  often 
univalent  to  the  relative  th<it  after  such 
five  us  such  things  as  you  please). 

*,  as,  11.  pi.  Asses,  as'ez.  A  Roman  weight 
.  also,  a  Roman  copper  or  bronze 
Bin,  latterly  weighing  t  oz. 

gal'ctlda,  Asaftetlda,  as-a-fe'tid-a,  n. 

Per.  oso,  gum,  and:L.  fast  id  us,  fetid.)  A 
;tid  inspissated  sap  from  a  large  umbel- 
ferous  plant  found  in  Central  Asia,  used 
1  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  flatu- 
incy,  hysteric  paroxysms,  &c. 

»bestos,  Asbestns,  as-bes'tos,  as-bes'- 
is,  11.  [Gr.  asbestos,  inextinguishable— a, 
eg.,  and  sbeniu/nii,  to  extinguish.]  A  ri- 
rous  variety  of  several  members  of  the 
ornbleude  family,  having  fine,  elastic, 
exible,  flaxy-like  filaments,  which  are  in- 
smbustible,  and  are  made  into  fire-proof 
loth,  paper,  &c— Asbestlc,  as-bes'tik,  a. 
delating  to  or  containing  asbestos. — As- 
>cst  Itoriu,  as-bes'ti-form,  a.  Having  the 
;ructure  of  asbestos.— Asbestine,  as-bes'- 
n,  a.  Pertaining  to  asbestos,  or  partaking 
f  its  nature  and  qualities. 

neeiid,  as-send',  v.i.  [L.  ascendo—ad,  to, 
nd  scando,  to  climb.  Scan.]  To  move  up- 
ards;  to  mount;  to  go  up  from  a  lower  to 
higher  place;  to  rise;  to  proceed  from  an 
iferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to 
oble  objects,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
c;  to  pass  from  a  grave  tone  to  one  more 
jute.— v.t.  To  go  or  move  upwards  upon; 
>  climb;  to  move  upwards  along;  to  go  to- 
ards  the  source  of  (a  river). — Ascend- 
ble,  Ascend ible,  as-send'a-bl,  as-send'- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ascended.— As- 
I'll*  I  a  lit.  as-send'ant,  n.  An  ancestor,  or 
ae  who  precedes  in  genealogy  or  degrees  of 
indred;  superiority  or  commanding  influ- 
lce;  predominance.— Ascendant,  As- 
endent,  as-send'ant,  as-send'ent,  a. 
irected  upward;  rising;  superior;  pre- 
Hninaat;  surpassing.— Ascendency,  as- 
:nd'en-si,  n.  Governing  or  controlling 
ifluence;  power;  sway;  control. — Asccit- 
ion,  as-sen'shon,  n.  [L.  ascensio.]  The 
it  of  ascending;  a  rising;  the  ascension,  the 
sible  elevation  of  our  Saviour  to  heaven. 
Ascension  Day,  the  day  on  which  the 
icension  of  the  Saviour  is  commemorated, 
lling  on  the  Thursday  but  one  before 
rhitsuntide. — Right  ascension  of  the  sun 
•  of  a  star,  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
■pted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
lat  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to 
ie  meridian  at  the  same  instant  with  the 
ar.  —  Ascensional,  as-sen'shou-al,  a. 
elating  to  ascension;  ascending  or  rising 
).— Ascent,  as-sent',  n.  The  act  of  ris- 
g;  motion  upwards;  rise;  the  way  by 
Inch  one  ascends;  acclivity;  an  upward 
ape;  the  act  of  proceeding  from  an  inferior 
a  superior  degree,  from  particulars  to 
nerals,  &c. 

certain,  as-ser-tan',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ascer- 
iner—as  for  ad,  to,  certain,  from  L.  certus, 
re.  Certain.]  To  make  certain;  to 
ake  sure  or  find  out  by  trial  or  examina- 
>n ;  to  establish ;  to  determine  with  cer- 
mty—  Ascertainable,  as-ser-tan'a-bl, 
Capable  of  being  ascertained  or  cer- 


tainly known,  Ascertalner,  ss-sei  kin' 
ar,  a    One  who,     kacertalnmeut,  1 

mi  tan  Hi'  ni,  n,    The  act  of. 
ascetic  a . .- 1 1  Ik,  a,    [<  Ir    "  h  tot, 
olsed,  'ii  1  Iplini  d,  from  a  feed",  t"  >  k<  r< 
ECxi  1  lot  01  rigid  in  dcToi  ii 

mortifloai  li  listen      Ascetic, 

I  tk,   a.     t  in,-  j  iin   Kin,  1    in, 111    ( be 

WOrld   and  ,1,  -\,>les  himself  to  %  Kt  rift  ly  de 

vont  lit,',  one  a  bo  prai  Use  exoaaalvi  i  [gout 
and  sell  di  alal;  ■  bannil ;  a  reolusi  t>- 
eetlelsm  Ism,  //.    The  condition 

or  practice  of  asoetloa 

Aseian.  a^.-ian,  ii.    [L.  osoitta  Ob,  se&ioa 

<i.   priv..  and  Mid,  a  shadow. j     One  who 

lias  no  shadow;  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 

zone  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith. 
Aseidiail,  as-sid'i  an,  a.     [Gr,  askidion,  a 

little  bottle.]    One  <>f  certain  marine  mol 

luseous  animals  of  a  low  type,  having  fro 
quent  ly  t  he  shape  of  a  double-necked  bottle, 
often  found  on  the  beach  at  low  water  or 
at taihed  to  rocks,  shells,  &c. ;  a  sea-squirt; 
a  tunicate  animal.— Ascldliorm,  as  sid'- 
i-t'orni,  it.  Shaped  like  an  ascidian;  bottle 
shaped.— Ascidliiiii,  as-sid'i-um,  n.  Bot. 
a  pitcher-like  appendage  found  In  some 
plants  and  formed  by  a  modified  leaf. 

Ascites,  as-si'tez,  v.  [Gv.  askos,  a  bladder.] 
Med.  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  —  Ascitic,   Ascilieal, 

as-sit'ik,  as-sit'ik-al,  a.  Relating  to  ascites; 
dropsical. 

Ascititious,  as-si-tish'us,  a.  Same  as  Ad- 
scititious. 

Asclepladic,  as-kle'pi-ad"ik,  a.  TFrom  As- 
clepiades,  a  Greek  poet,  who  invented  this 
metre.]  Pros,  consisting  of  four  feet,  a 
spondee,  two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus. 

Ascribe. |as-krlb',  v.t. — ascribed,  ascribing. 
(L.  ascribo—ad,  to,  and  sci-ibo,  to  write. 
Scribe.]  To  attribute,  impute,  or  refer, 
as  to  a  cause ;  to  assign ;  to  set  down ;  to 
attribute,  as  a  quality  or  appurtenance.— 
Ascribable,  as-krib'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  ascribed  or  attributed.  —  Ascrip- 
tion, as-krip'shon,  n.  The  act  of  ascrib- 
ing. —  Ascriptitious,  as-krip-tish'us,  a. 
[L.  ascriptitius,  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
bound.]  Bound  or  attached  to  the  soil:  ap- 
plied to  serfs  or  villeins  annexed  to  the 
freehold  and  transferable  with  it. 

AscilS,  as'kus,  n.  pi.  Asci,  as'kT.  [Gr.  as- 
kos, a  leather  bottle.]  Bet.  one  of  the  little 
membranous  bags  or  cells  in  which  the 
spores  of  lichens,  some  fungi,  and  some 
other  cryptogams  are  produced. 

Asexual,  a-seks'u-al,  a.  [Prefix  a,  neg., 
sexual.]  Not  sexual;  having  no  distinctive 
organs  of  sex,  or  imperfect  organs ;  per- 
formed without  the  union  of  males  and 
females.— Asexually,  a-seks'u-al-li,  adv. 
In  an  asexual  manner. 

Ash,  ash,  n.  [A.Sax.  ozsc  =  Icel.  askr,  Sw. 
and  Dan.  ask,  D.  esch,  G.  esche.]  A  well- 
known  tree  cultivated  extensively  for  its 
hard  and  tough  timber;  the  timber  of  this 
tree.— Ash,  Ashen,  ash,  ash'en,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  the  ash;  made  of  ash. 

Ash,  ash,  n.  [A.Sax.  cesce,  asce— a  word 
common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.]  What 
remains  of  a  body  that  is  burnt;  the  dust 
or  powdery  substance  to  which  a  body  is 
reduced  by  the  action  of  fire:  generally  used 
in  the  plural;  incombustible  residue;  the 
remains  of  a  human  body  when  burnt  or 
otherwise  decayed;  fig.  a  corpse. — Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling  ashes  on 
the  heads  of  penitents  on  that  day. — Ash- 
ery,  ash'er-i,  n.  A  pit  or  hole  for  ashes. — 
Ashy,  ash'i,  a.  Composed  of  or  resem- 
blingashes;  lifeless  and  pale. — Ashy-pale, 
a.  Pale  or  white  as  ashes.— Ash-pit,  n. 
Pit  for  ashes. 

Ashame,  a-sham',  v.t. — ashamed,  asham- 
ing.  [Prefix  a,  intens.,  for  of,  and  shame.] 
To  make  ashamed;  to  shame.— Ashamed, 
a-shamd',  p.  and  a.  Affected  or  touched  by 
shame;  feeling  shame;  exhibiting  shame  (an 
ashamed  look):  with  o/before  the  object. — 
Ashamedly,  a-sham'ed-li,  adv.  In  a 
shamefaced  manner. 


tshinr,  Ashler,  ■      •  r,  a     [O.Fi 

oiuil.  u  ihiugli ,   from   L 
'  mall  board,  a  obip  or  tnlinU  >  I    Common 
'"  ■    '  Ii  from  i  ho  (pian  . 

made  ol   i  quan  d     torn     on    bl 
buildings;  hewn  i  tone  foi  iu<  h  i 
Ashore,  ■  i  bOr*,  adv    On  bank, 

"i   i»  aob .  "ii  tii,    land  adjai  <  til   to  h 
to  the  Hhore. 

Asian,  I'ahl  an,  a    P(  rtsinlng  i<>  An., 
"t  '  be  continents  of  the  globe     Asiatic, 
a-shi  at'lk,  a,     Belonging  to  \  la  01  I 
habitants,    n.  A  natiTi  ol  A«ia. 

AMlde,  a-8id',  <ulr.    On  or  I 
at  a  short  distance  off;  apart  ;  away  from 
some  normal direotion;  out  of  one's  thoughts, 
oonaideration,  or  regard;  away,  oil  (to  luy 
i  area  atide);  so  as  not  to  be  beard,  01 

i i  nut  tn  be  beard  by  some  on<  pre*  u( 

—Aside,  a-sld',  n.  Something  spoken  and 
not  heard,  or  supposed  n'lt  to  be  heard,  by 
some  one  present,  as  something  uttered  l>y 
an  actor  on  the  stage. 

t  si  ii  inc.     Under  Ass. 

Ash,  ask,  o.f.  [A.Sax.  aseian,  acsian,  axian, 
=  Dan.  ceske,  D.  eischen,  O.Fris.  atkia,  « I  1 1 
eiscdn.]  To  request;  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
words;  to  petition  (with  o/before  the  per- 
son); to  require,  expect  or  claim;  to  de- 
mand; to  interrogate  or  inquire  of;  to  ques- 
tion; to  inquire  concerning;  to  seek  to  be 
informed  about  (to  ask  the  way);  to  invite. 
[This  verb  may  take  two  objectives;  as,  to 
ask  a  person  the  time.]— v.i.  To  make  a  re- 
quest or  petition  (with/or  before  an  object); 
to  inquire  or  seek  by  request  (often  followed 
by  after).—  Asker,  ask'er,  n.  One  who  asks; 
a  questioner,  inquirer,  petitioner. 

Askance,  a-skans',  adv.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful; perhaps  It.  scansare,  to  slip  aside.] 
Sideways;  obliquely;  out  of  one  corner  of 
the  eye.— Askant,  a-skaut',  adv.  A  less 
common  form  of  Askance. 

Askew,  a-skfi',  adv.    In  an  oblique  or  skew 

position;  obliquely;  awry. 
Aslant,  a-slant',  a.  or  adv.    Slantwise;  on 

one  side;  obliquely;  not  perpendicularly  or 

at  right  angles. 

Asleep,  a-slep',  a.  or  adv.  In  or  into  a  state 
of  sleep;  at  rest. 

Aslope,   a-slop',  a.  or  adv.    Sloping;  de- 
flected from  the  perpendicular. 
Asp,  Aspic,  asp,  as'pik,  n.     [L.  and  Gr. 

aspis,  an  asp.]  A  deadly  species  of  viper 
found  in  Egypt;  also,  a  species  of  viper 
found  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Asparagns,  as-par'a-gus,  n.  [Gr.  aspara- 
gos.]  A  perennial  herb  of  the  lily  family 
cultivated  in  gardens,  the  young  shoots  be- 
ing used  at  table. 

Aspect,  as'pekt,  n.  [L.  aspectus,  from  as- 
picio,  to  look  on— ad,  to,  and  specio,  to  see 
or  look.]  Look;  view;  appearance  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind  (to  present  a  subject  in  its 
true  aspect);  countenance;  look  or  par- 
ticular appearance  of  the  face;  mien;  air  (a 
severe  aspect);  view  commanded;  prospect; 
outlook  (a  house  with  a  southern  aspect); 
astrol.  the  situation  of  one  planet  with 
respect  to  another. 

Aspen,  asp'en,  n.  [A.Sax.  aspen,  ozspe,  the 
aspen;  D.  esp,  Icel.  bsp,  Sw.  and  Dan.  asp, 
G.  espe,  the  aspen-tree.]  A  species  of 
poplar  that  has  become  proverbial  for  the 
trembling  of  its  leaves,  which  move  with 
the  slightest  impulse  of  the  air. 

Asperate, tas'per-at,  v.t.— asperated,  asper- 
ating. [L.  aspero,  from  asper,  rough.]  To 
make  rough  or  uneven.— Asperation.t 
as-per-a'shon,  n.  A  making  or  becoming 
rough. 

Aspergill,  Aspergillns,  as'per-jil,  as- 
per-jil'lus,  n.  [Dim.  from  L.  aspergo,  to 
sprinkle— ad,  to,  and  spargo,  to  sprinkle.] 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  brush  used  for  sprinkling 
holy  water  on  the  people,  said  to  have  been 
originally  made  of  hyssop. 

Asperity,  as-per'i-ti,  n.  [L.  asper itas,  from 
asper,  rough.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rough;  roughness  or  harshness  to  the  touch, 
taste,  hearing,  or  feelings;  tartness;  crabbed- 
ness;  severity;  acrimony. 

Aspermous,Aspermatons,a-sperm'us, 
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ASPERSE 

o-sperm'a  bus,    a.      [Gr.  a,    without,    and 
aparma,  seed.]    i'><>t.  destitute  of  seed 

Asperse,  as-pers',  v.'.  aaptraed.  aapan~ 
in{i.  1 1,.  oapergo,  oapertua  ad,  and  tpargo, 
to  scatter  or  sprinkle.]  To  bespatter  with 
fool  reports  or  false  and  Injurious  charges; 
to  Blander  <>r  calumniate.  —  Asperger, 
as-pers'er.  n  one  thai  asperses  or  vili- 
Bes  another.  Aspersion,  as-peVshon, 
11.  A  Bprinkling,  ;is  of  water  [Shak.)\\  the 
Bpreod  of  oaluuinious  reports  or  charges; 
calumny;  censure.  4spersive,  .isper- 
sory,  as  pers'iv,  as  peVso  ri,  a,  Tending 
to  asperse;  defamatory;  oalumnious;  slan- 
derous. 

Asphalt  as-falt',  n,  [Gr.  asphaltoi,  from 
the  Phoenician.]  The  most  coutmon  variety 
of  bitumen;  mineral  piteh ;  a  black  or 
brown  substance  which  melts  readily  and 
has  a  stroiij,'  pitchy  odour;  a  mixture  of 
asphalt  or  bitumen  and  sand  or  other  sub- 
stances, used  for  pavements,  floors,  the 
Jining  of  tanks,  kc— Asphalt  rock  or  stone, 
adavk-coloured  bituminous  limestone  found 
in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere. —  Asplmlt- 
I<\  as-falt'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
asphalt;  bituminous. 

Asphodel,  as'fo-del,  re.  [Gr.  asphodelos.] 
The  name  given  to  various  species  of  plants 
of  the  lily  family  :  the  asphodel  of  the  older 
English  poets  is  the  daffodil. 

Asphyxia,  Asphyxy,  as-fik'si-a,  as-fik'si, 
n.  [Gr.  asphyxia— a,  priv.,  and  sphyxis,  the 
pulse,  from  sphyzo,  to  throb.]  Suspended 
animation  or  loss  of  consciousness,  with 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action, 
caused  by  interrupted  respiration,  particu- 
larly from  suffocation  or  drowning,  or  the 
inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases.  —  As- 
phyxlal,  as-fik'si-al,  a.  Relating  to  as- 
phyxia; resulting  from  or  indicating  as- 
phyxia. —  Asphyxiate,  as-fik'si-at,  v.t. 
To  bring  to  a  state  of  asphyxia;  to  cause 
asphyxia  in.—  Asphyxiation,  as-fik'si- 
a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  causing  asphyxia;  a 
state  of  asphyxia. 

Aspic,  Aspick.    See  Asp. 

Aspic,  as'pik,  re.  [Fr.;  origin  unknown.]  A 
dish  consisting  of  a  clear,  savoury,  meat 
jelly,  and  containing  fowl,  game,  fish,  &c. 

Aspick,  as'pik,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  spica,  a 
spike  or  ear  of  corn.]  A  species  of  lavender 
growing  in  France,  and  yielding  a  white, 
aromatic,  and  very  inflammable  oil,  used 
by  painters,  &c. 

Aspire,  as-pir',  v.i. — aspired,  aspiring.  [L. 
aspiro,  to  breathe— ad,  to,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe,  to  endeavour  after  (in  expire, 
respire,  kc).  Spirit.]  To  desire  with 
eagerness ;  to  pant  after  a  great  or  noble 
object;  to  aim  at  something  elevated  or 
above  one;  to  be  ambitious:  followed  by 
to  or  after;  to  ascend;  to  tower;  to  point 
upward;  to  soar.— Aspirant,  as-pir'ant,  n. 
One  who  aspires  or  seeks  with  eagerness; 
a  candidate.— Aspirate,  as'pi-rat,  v.t.— 
aspirated,  aspirating.  To  pronounce  with 
a  breathing  or  audible  emissiou  of  breath; 
to  pronounce  with  such  a  sound  as  our 
letter  h  has;  to  add  an  /t-sound  to  (the  word 
horse  is  aspirated,  but  not  the  word  hour). 
— re.  An  aspirated  sound  like  that  of  h ;  the 
letter  h  itself,  or  any  mark  of  aspiration. — 
Aspiration,  as-pi-ra'shon,  re.  The  act 
of  aspirating;  an  aspirated  sound;  the  act 
of  aspiring  or  of  ardently  desiring;  an 
ardent  wish  or  desire  chiefly  after  what  is 
great  and  good.— Aspiratory,  as-pir'a- 
to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  breathing;  suited 
to  the  inhaling  of  air.— Aspirer,  as-pir'er, 
re.  One  who  aspires;  an  aspirant.— Aspir- 
ing, as-pir'ing,  a.  Having  an  ardent  desire 
of  power,  importance,  or  excellence;  ambi- 
tious.— Aspiringly,  as-plr'ing-li,  adv.  In 
an  aspiring  or  ambitious  manner.  —  As- 
piriugiiCSS,  as-pir'ing-nes,  re. 

Aspirin,  as'pi-ren,  re.  A  recent  chemical 
preparation  for  the  expulsion  of  uric  acid 
from  the  human  system. 

Asportation,  as-por-ta'shon,  re.  [L.  aspor- 
tatio—abs,  from,  and  porto,  to  carry.]  A 
carrying  away;  specifically,  the  felonious 
removal  of  goods  from  the  place  where  they 
were  deposited. 
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Asquint,  askwint',  ode.     In  a  squinting 

manner;  not  in  the  straight  line  of  vision; 

obliquely. 

Ass,  as,  n.     [A  Sax.  assa,  a  male  ass,  a. ism, 

the  female,  also  eaol,  <ts<U;  Goth.  aaUua, 
I).  r::ii,  <;.  tad,  [pel,  oani.  aana,  Dan.  aaen, 
Llth.  ciailoa,  Gael,  oaol,  W.  aayn,  L.  oainua; 
Ultimate  origin  unknown.)  A  well  known 
quadruped  Of  (he  horse  family,  supposed  to 
lie  a  native  of  Asia,  in  parts  of  which  vast, 
troops  roam  in  a  wild  state;  from  the  slow- 
ness and  want  of  spirit  of  the  domestic  ass, 
the  type  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity;  hence, 
a  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead.— 
Asinine,  as'i-nin,  a.  [L.  asininus,  from 
oainua,  an  ass.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
qualities  of  an  ass;  absurdly  stupid  or  ob- 
stinate.—Also  Assisk,  as'ish. 

Assnftctida,  re.    Same  as  Asafetida. 

Assagai,  as'sa-ga,  n.  [Pg.  azagaia,  Ar.  al- 
zagdya—al,  the,  and  zagaya,  a  Berber  word 
for  a  kind  of  weapon.]  An  instrument  of 
warfare  among  the  Kaffirs;  a  throwing 
spear;  a  species  of  javelin. 

Assail,  as-sal',  v.t.  [Fr.  assaillir,  from  L. 
assilio,  to  leap  or  rush  upon— ad,  to,  and 
salio,  to  leap,  to  rise.  Assault.]  To  fall 
upon  with  violence;  to  set  upon;  assault; 
attack,  with  actual  weapons  or  with  argu- 
ments, censure,  abuse,  criticism,  entreaties, 
or  the  like.  .  \  Assail  is  not  so  strong  as 
assault,  which  implies  more  violence,  and  is 
more  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
—Assailable,  as-sal'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  assailed.— Assailant,  as-sal'ant,  re. 
One  who  assails,  attacks,  or  assaults.— a. 
Assaulting;  attacking.— Assaller,  as-sal'- 
er,  re.    One  who  assails. 

Assapan,  Assapanic,  as-sa-pan',  as-sa- 
pan'ik,  re.  [American  Indian.]  A  North 
American  species  of  flying-squirrel. 
Assassin,  as-sas'sin,  re.  [Ar.  hashdshin, 
hashishin,  one  who  murders  when  infuriated 
by  hashish,  a  maddening  drink  made  from 
hemp.]  One  of  a  strange  sect  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  followers 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  distin- 
guished for  their  secret  murders;  one 
who  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault;  a  secret  murderer;  a  cut- 
throat.—Assassinate,  as-sas'sin-at,  v.t.— 
assassinated,  assassinating.  To  kill  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  by  surprise  or  secret  assault; 
to  murder  by  sudden  violence.— re. J  [Fr. 
assassinate  An  assassin;  assassination. — 
Assassination,  as-sas'sin-a"shon,re.  The 
act  of  assassinating;  a  killing  or  murdering 
by  surprise  or  secret  assault.— Assassina- 
tor, as-sas'siu-at-er,  re.  An  assassin. 
Assault,  as-salt',  re.  [O.Fr.  assault  (Fr. 
assaut),  from  L.L.  assaltus,  from  L.  ad,  to, 
and  saltus,  a  leap,  from  salio,  to  leap. 
Assail,  insult,  result,  kc,  are  akin.]  An 
attack  or  violent  onset;  an  onslaught;  a 
violent  attack  with  the  intention  of  injuring 
a  person;  specifically,  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
attack  on  a  fortified  post;  a  storm.—  Assault 
at  arms,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
exhibition  of  fencing  or  similar  military 
exercises.— v.t.  To  fall  upon  by  violence  or 
with  a  hostile  intention ;  to  fall  on  with 
force;  to  assail.  Assail.— Assaulter,  as- 
salt'er,  re.  One  who  assaults. 
Assay,  as-sa',  re.  [O.Fr.  assai,  essay,  a  trial, 
examination,  essayer,  to  test,  from  L.  ex- 
agium,  Gr.  exagion,  a  weighing— ex,  out, 
ago,  to  bring.  Essay  is  the  same  word.] 
Examination ;  trial;  the  trial  of  the  good- 
ness, purity,  weight,  value,  &c,  of  metals 
or  metallic  substances,  especially  gold  and 
silver,  their  ores  and  alloys. — Assay,  as-sa', 
v.t.  To  make  any  assay  of;  to  examine  by 
trial;  to  test  the  purity  or  metallic  con- 
stituents of;  to  attempt,  endeavour,  essay 
(Shak.)\.— Assayer,  as-sa'er,  re.  One  who 
assays. 

Assegai,  re.    Same  as  Assagai. 

Assemble.as-sem'bl,  v.t— assembled,assem- 
bling.  [Fr.  assembler,  from  L.L.  assimulo, 
to  assemble— L.  ad,  to,  and  simul,  together; 
akin,  similar,  simulate,  assimilate,  kc;  same 
root  as  E.  same.]  To  collect  into  one  place 
or  body;  to  bring  or  call  together;  to  con- 
vene ;  to  congregate ;  to  fit  together  (pieces 
of  mechanism).— v.i.  To  meet  or  come  to- 


ASSIDENT 

aether;  to  gather;  to  convene.  ASHCUl* 
•  ►Inge,  as  sem'l.laj,  it.  The  aet  of  usst-in- 
bling,  or  state  of  Ixing  assembled;  a  < 
Hon  ot  individuals  or  of  particular  tl. 
a  gathering  or  company.  Assembler,' 
as  sem'lil  er,  v.  Oik-  who  assembles.  As- 
sembly, as-sem'bli,  7i.  [Fr.  assemblie.]  A 
company  or  collection  of  human  l>ei,li4.s  j„ 
the  same  place,  usually  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; I  he  name  given  to  the  legislative  bodj 
or  one  ot  the  divisions  of  it  in  various  states; 
a  ball,  especially  a  subscription  ball  — 
General  Assembly,  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  Established  and  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Assent,  as-sent',  re.  [O.Fr.  assent— L.  ad, 
and  sentio,  to  think  (also  in  consent,  d> 
sense,  &c.).]  The  act  of  the  mind  in  admit', 
ting  or  agreeing  to  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  consent ;  concurrence ;  acquiescence; 
agreement  to  a  proposal;  accord;  agree- 
ment; approval.—  Royal  assent,  the  appro- 
bation given  by  the  British  sovereign  in 
parliament  to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both 
houses,  after  which  it  becomes  law.— v.i. 
To  express  an  agreement  of  the  mind  to 
what  is  alleged  or  proposed ;  to  concur ;  to 
acquiesce.— Assentation,  as-sen-ta'shon, 
re.  [L.  assentatio,  flattery;  from  assentor,  to 
assent  from  interested  motives,  to  flatter.] 
Flattery;  adulation.— Assenter,  Assen- 
tlent,  as-sent'er,  as-sen'shi-ent,  re.  One 
who  assents.— Assentient,  Assentive, 
as-sent'iv,  a.    Yielding  assent;  complying. 

Assert,  as-sert',  v.t.  [L.  assero,  assertum— 
ad,  to,  and  sero,  sertum,  to  join,  connect, 
bind,  from  root  of  series.]  To  support  the 
cause  or  claims  of  (rights,  liberties);  to 
vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to;  to  affirm  posi- 
tively; to  asseverate;  to  aver;  rejl.  to  come 
forward  and  assume  one's  rights,  claims, 
&c— Assertion,  as-ser'shon,  re.  The  act 
of  affirming;  the  maintaining  of  a  claim;  a 
positive  declaration  or  averment;  an  affirm- 
ation.—  Assert lonal.f  as-ser'shon-al,  a. 
Containingan  assertion. — Assertive,  As- 
sertory, as-sert'iv,as-sert'o-ri,  a.  Positive; 
affirming  confidently;  peremptory;  declara- 
tory.—Assertively,  as-sert'ivdi,  adv.  Iu 
an  assertive  manner;  affirmatively.  —  As- 
sertor,  Asserter,  as-sert'er,  n.  One  who 
asserts;  one  who  affirms  positively;  one  who 
maintains  or  vindicates. 

Assess,  as-ses',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  assesser,  L.L. 
assessare,  from  L.  assideo,  assessum,  to  sit 
beside,  and  hence  to  act  as  assessor— ad,  to, 
and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  akin  assiduous,  reside, 
sedentary,  kc]  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a  cer- 
tain sum  upon  (a  person),  by  way  of  tax;  to 
value,  as  property  or  the  amount  of  yearly 
income,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed;  to 
settle  or  determine  the  amount  of  (dam  ages). 
—Assessable,  as-ses'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  assessed;  liable  to  be  assessed. — As- 
sessably,  as-se?'a-bli,  adv.  By  assessment. 
—Assessment,  as-ses'ment,  re.  The  act 
of  assessing;  a  valuation  of  property,  profits, 
or  income,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation;  a 
tax  or  specific  sum  charged  on  a  person  or 
property.  —  Assessor,  as-ses'er,  n.  One 
appointed  to  make  assessments;  an  officer 
of  justice  who  sits  to  assist  a  judge. — As- 
sessorial,  as-ses-so'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  assessor  or  assessors. 

Asset,  as'set,  re.  [O.Fr.  aset,  assetz,  Fr.  as- 
se.z,  enough,  from  L.  ad.  to,  and  satis, 
enough.]  An  article  of  goods  or  property 
available  for  the  payment  of  a  person's 
obligations  or  debts:  generally  used  in  the 
plural;  any  portion  of  the  entire  effects 
belonging  to  a  person. 

Asseverate,  as-sev'er-at,  v.t.— asseverated, 
asseverating.  [L.  assevero,  asseveratum— 
ad,  to,  and  severus,  serious,  severe.]  To 
affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity. 
Asseveration,  as-sev'er-a"shon,  re.  The 
act  of  asseverating;  positive  affirmation  or 
assertion.— Asseveratory,  as-sev'er-a-to- 
ri,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  asseveration; 
solemnly  or  positively  affirming. 

Asslbilate,  as-sib'i-lat,  v.t.  —  assibilated, 
assibilating.  To  make  sibilant,  as  a  letter. 
— Asslbilatlon,  as-sib'i-la"shon,  re.  The 
act  of  assibilating. 

Assident,  as'si-dent,  a.  [L.  assidens—ad, 
and  sedeo,   to   sit.]     Accompanying;    con- 
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ooraltant :  applied  bo  ilgn    or  symptoms  in 

imii. 

Assiduous.  .1    sld'fl-us,  •>.     fL.  cutiduiu, 
from  itssideo,  to  bK  clo  e    ■"'.  and  sedeo,  to 
tit.      Vsskss.]    Constant  in  application;  a< 
tentive;  devoted;  unremitting;  performed 

with  constant  diligence  "i  att<  ut ts- 

slduouslj  .  ■>  ■  Bid  "  us  II,  adv.    In  an  aa 

■idllOlU    in. inner         I  ssld  IIOIISIICSS,     is- 

sldiilf  v  nes,    as  si  .in  i  ti,    n. 

Tin-  quality  of  being  assiduous;  constant  or 
diligent  application  to  any  business  or  en 
terprise;  diligence. 

Assign,  as-sm',  v.t.  |  Fr. assigner,  L.assigno, 

and  sionn,  to  allot,  mark  out,  from 

lignum,  a  mark  (whence  sign,  consign,  &c  )  ] 

To  mark  out  as  a  portion  allotted;  to  appor 

t  ion;  to  allot;  to  fix  or  specify;  taw.  to  transfer 
or  make  over  to  another,  a.  A  person  to 
Whom  property  oran  interest  is  transferred; 

an  assignee.  Assignable,  as-sln'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  assigned.    Assignation, 

as  rig  na  slion,  n.  The  act  of  assigning  or 
allotting;  the  act  of  fixing  or  specifying;  a 
making  over  by  transfer  of  title;  an  appoint- 
ment of  time  and  place  for  meeting,  used 
chiefly  of  love-meetings.      Assignee,  as- 

sin  §',  "■     A  person  to  whom  an  assignment 

is  made;  a  person  appointed  or  deputed  to 

perforin  some  act  or  business,  or  en.ioy  some 

right.—  Assigner,  Assignor,  as-sln'er, 

as-sln'or,  v.  One  who  assigns  or  appoints. 
tssignment.  as-sln'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  assigning,  Axing,  or  specifying;  the  writ- 
ing by  which  an  interest  is  transferred.— 
Assignut,  as'sig-nat  or  as-sin-yii,  n.  |  Fr., 
from  L.  assignatus,  assigned.]  A  public 
note  or  bill  in  France  during  the  first  revo- 
lution. 

Assimilate,  as-sim'il-at,  v.t.— assimilated, 

assimilating.  [L.  assimilo—ad,  to,  and 
similis,  like.  Assemble.]  To  make  alike; 
to  cause  to  resemble;  to  absorb  and  incor- 
porate (food)  into  the  system ;  to  incorpo- 
rate with  organic  tissues;  to  liken  or  com- 
paret-—  v.i.  To  become  "similar;  to  har- 
monize; to  become  incorporated  with  the 
body;  to  perform  the  act  of  converting  food 
to  the  substance  of  the  body.— Assimila- 
bilily,  as-sim'il-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  assimilable.— Assimilable,  as- 
sim'il-a-bl,  o.  Capable  of  being  assimilated. 
—Assimilation,  as-sim'il-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  assimilating  or  being  as- 
similated; the  process  by  which  animals  and 
plants  convert  and  absorb  nutriment  so 
that  it  becomes  part  of  the  substances  com- 
posing them. —  Assimilative,  Assim- 
llatory,  as-sim'il-at-iv,  as-sim'il-a-to-ri,  a. 
Having  the  power  of  assimilating;  tending 
to  assimilate;  producing  assimilation. 

Assist,  as-sist',  v.t.  [Fr.  assister,  to  stand 
by,  help ;  L.  assisto — ad,  to,  and  sisto,  to 
stand.]  To  help;  to  aid;  to  succour.—  v. i. 
To  lend  aid;  to  be  present;  to  take  part  in 
a  ceremony  or  discussion. — Assistance, 
as-sist'ans,  n.  Help;  aid;  succour;  a  con- 
tribution in  aid.— Assistant,  as-sist'ant, 
a.  Helping;  lending  aid  or  support;  auxil- 
iary.—ti.  One  who  aids  or  assists  another; 
one  engaged  to  work  along  with  another; 
an  auxiliary.— Assister,  as-sist'er,  n.  An 
assistant. 

Assize,  Assise,  as-slz',  n.  [Fr.  assises,  as- 
sizes, assise,  a  fixed  rate,  a  tax,  from  L. 
assideo,  to  be  an  assessor.  Assess.]  A 
jury  or  similar  assembly*;  the  periodical  ses- 
sions held  at  stated  intervals  by  at  least 
two  judges  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (except  Middlesex),  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  criminal  and  certain 
other  cases  before  a  jury:  generally  in  the 
plural;  an  ordinance;  a  decree;  an  assess- 
ment; particularly,  an  ordinance  formerly 
fixing  the  weight,  measure,  and  price  of 
articles  (hence  the  word  size). — v.t.—assized, 
assizing;  assised,  assising.  To  fix  the  weight, 
measure^  or  price  of;  to  fix  the  rate  of:  to 
assess^.— Assizer,  as-siz'er,  n.  An  officer 
who  has  the  care  or  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Associate,  as-s5'shi-at,  v.t.— associated,  as- 
sociating. [L.  associo,  associaUnn — ad,  to, 
and  socius,  a  companion.  Social.]  To 
join  in  company  (another  witb  ourselves); 
to  adopt  as  a  partner,  companion,  and  the 


like;    to  join  or  OOTUMOt   intimately  (things 

her) ;  to  unite ;  to  combine,     u  i    To 

unite  In  company;  to  Join  In  a  oonfi  deraoy 

■  no     a    Joined  In  interest,  ob 

Jeot,  office,  &c  ;  combined  togel  hi  i .  j I 

wit  h  another  or  other       i      \  companion; 

.1    in. He.    ;i   ti  How  ,    a   p. 11  tin  I  .    .1  e,.n|.  <i|,  i.il. 

ii  ii\      insoclablc 
•  apable  of  bi  ing  •>  isociated; 

c panionable;  social      iaaoclablllly, 

Isftoclableness, 

i  a  M  lies,  n,      The  quality  Of  being  as 

sociable,      Assoclateahlu,   as-sS'shl-al 

ship,  n.     The  state  or  ollice  of  an  associate 

association,  as-sO'shi-B/'BhoiL  n     The 

i    associating  or  state  of   being  asso- 
ciated;  connection;  union;  a  society,  the 

members  Of  Which   are  united    by   mutual 

interests  or  for  a  common  purpose;  phUot. 

the  tendency  which  one  idea,   feeling,  &C, 

has  for  one  reason  or  another  to  recall  an 
other.  Assoclatlonal,  as-sO'shi-B/'shon 
al,  </.  Pertaining  to  association.— Asso- 
ciative, as  sd'shi-at-iv,  O.  Capable  of 
dating;  tending  to  associate  or  unite; 
leading  to  association. 

AssoILt  as-soil',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  auotter,  from 
L.absolvo,  to  absolve. J  To  solve;  to  re- 
lease to  acquit.  Assoilzie,  as-soil'ye,  r.t. 
Scots  law,  to  acquit;  to  pronounce  inno- 
cent; to  absolve. 

Assonant,  as'so-nant,  a.  [L.  atamans. 
ppr.  of  itssono—ad,  to,  and  Bono,  to  sound.] 
Having  a  resemblance  of  sounds;  pros. 
rhyming  only  so  far  as  the  vowels  are  con- 
cerned.—Assonance,  as'so-nans,  n.  Re- 
semblance of  sounds;  jvos.  a  species  of  im- 
perfect rhyme  which  consists  in  using  the 
same  vowel  with  different  consonants. 

Assort,  as-sort',  v.t.  [Fr.  assortir,  to  sort, 
to  assort — as  for  L.  ad,  to,  and  sors,  sortis, 
a  lot.  Sort.]  To  separate  and  distribute 
into  sorts,  classes,  or  kinds;  to  furnish  with 
a  suitable  variety  of  goods  (to  assort  a 
cargo);  to  adapt  or  suit. — v.i.  To  agree;  to 
suit  together;  to  associate;  to  keep  com- 
pany. —  Assortment,  as-sort'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  assorting;  a  collection  of  things 
assorted. 

Assuage,  as-swaj',  v.t.— assuaged,  assuag- 
ing. [O.Fr.  assouager,  assouagier,  from  L. 
ad,  to,  and  suavis,  sweet.]  To  allay,  miti- 
gate, ease,  or  lessen  (pain  or  grief);  to  mode- 
rate; to  appease  or  pacify  (passion  or 
tumult).— Assuagement,  as-swaj'ment, 
n.  The  act  of  assuaging;  mitigation ;  abate- 
ment.— Assnager,  as-swaj'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  assuages  or  allays. — Assua- 
sive.t  as-swa'siv,  a.— Softening;  mitigat- 
ing; tranquillizing. 

Assiietmle.t  as'swe-tQd,  n.  [L.  assuetudo, 
from  assuetus,  part,  of  assuesco,  to  accus- 
tom.]   Custom;  habit;  habitual  use. 

Assume,  as-siim',  v.t. — assumed,  assuming. 
[L.  assumo — ad,  to,  and  sumo,  to  take,  also 
seen  in  consume,  presume,  sumptuous,  &c] 
To  take  upon  one's  self;  to  take  on;  to  ap- 
pear in  (assume  a  figure  or  shape) ;  to  ap- 
propriate; to  take  for  granted;  suppose  as 
a  fact;  to  pretend  to  possess;  to  put  on  (as- 
sume a  wise  air). — v.i.  To  be  arrogant;  to 
claim  more  than  is  due;  law,  to  undertake 
or  promise. — Assiimer,  as-sum'er,  n.  One 
who  assumes. — Assuming,  as-sum'ing,  a. 
Putting  on  airs  of  superiority;  haughty; 
arrogant;  overbearing.— Assumption,  as- 
sum'shon,  n.  [L.  assvmptio.~\  The  act  of 
assuming;  a  taking  upon  one's  self;  the  act 
of  taking  for  granted;  supposition;  the 
thing  supposed;  a  postulate  or  proposition 
assumed;  a  church  festival  in  honour  of  the 
miraculous  ascent  to  heaven  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  body  after  death,  celebrated  15th 
August.  —  Assumptive,  as-sum'tiv,  a. 
Capable  of  being  assumed;  assumed. — As- 
Slimptlvely,  as-sum'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an 
assumptive  manner;  by  way  of  assumption. 

Assure,  a-shor',  v.t. — asswed,  assuring. 
[Fr.  assurer,  O.Fr.  asseiirer,  L.L.,  assecu- 
rare — L.  ad,  to,  and  securus,  secure.]  To 
make  (a  person)  sure  or  certain;  to  convince 
(to  assure  a  person  of  a  thing);  to  declare  or 
affirm  solemnly  to;  toconfirm;  to  ensure;  to 
secure  (to  assure  success  to  a  person);  to  in- 
sure (one's  life  or  property) ;  to  embolden 
or  make  confident  (N.T.);  to  affiance  or  be- 


t  roth  VShal  I  kssarablc  a-aboVa  hi,  a, 
Capable  ol  being  assured;  itiitable  foi  In 

m. mm.      lasu  ranee,  a-ahoVana,  n    The 
a  pled  rig  ground 

ol  lull  confide  nee;  firm  pei  < tain 

expectation;  undoubting  steadiness;  intre 
plait '.  boldni       impudi  uc<  ,  laud 

able  confidence;  tell  reliau 

tssnred,  a-shord',  courinoed; 

not  doubting  or  doubtful ;  bold  I 
confldi  ul .  baring  life  oi  good    Im  ored  (in 
this  sense  often  a  noun,  sing  01  pi).     An- 
inredlj .  tainlr;  In 

dubitably.  Assuredness,  a  shored  nes, 
n  The  state  oi  being  assured;  certainty; 
full  confidence.  —  Assurer,  a-shoVer,  n. 
One  who  assures;  an  Insurer  or  under- 
writer. Assnrillgly,  a -shoVing  Ii,  adv 
in  an  assuring  manner;  in  a  way  to  create 

nice. 

Assurgent,  as-aerfent,  a.    [L.  asturyens, 
assurgentis,  ppr.  of  assurgo    nd,  to,  and 
surgo,  to  rise.     Sukuk.J    Rising  or  dire 
upward.     Assiirgency.t  as-ser'jen-si,   n. 
The  act  of  rising  upward. 

Assyrian,  as-sir'i  an,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  Assyria  or  to  its  inhabitants. — n. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Assyria;  the 
language  of  the  Assyrians.— Assyriolo- 
gist,  as-sir'i-ol"o-jist,  u.  One  skilled  in  the 
antiquities,  language  (as  exhibited  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions),  &c,  of  ancient 
Assyria. 

Astatic,  a-stat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  root 
sta,  to  stand.]  Being  without  polarity. — 
Astatic  needle,  a  magnetic  needle  having 
its  directive  property  destroyed  by  the 
proximity  of  another  needle  of  the  same 
intensity  fixed  parallel  to  it,  but  with  the 
poles  reversed.— Astatlcally,  a-stat'ik-al- 
li,  adv.    In  an  astatic  manner. 

Astel,  as'tl,  n.  [O.Fr.  astelle,  L.  astula,  a 
splint  or  chip.]  Mining,  a  board  or  plank; 
an  arch  or  ceiling  of  boards  over  the  men's 
head  in  a  mine,  to  protect  them  from  any 
portion  of  the  roof  falling. 

Aster,  as'ter,  n.  [Gr.  astir,  a  star.]  A 
large  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  somewhat  resemble  stars.—  As- 
terla,  as-te'ri-a,  n.  A  variety  of  sapphire, 
showing  a  star-like  opalescence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  if  cut  round. — Asterl- 
aleri,  as-te'ri-at-ed,  a.  Radiated;  present- 
ing diverging  rays,  like  a  star.—  Asterld, 
Asterldan,  as'ter-id,  as-ter'i-dan,  n.  A 
star-fish.  —  Asterisk,  as'ter-isk,  n.  [Gr. 
asteriskos,  a  little  star.]  The  figure  of  a 
star,  thus  *,  used  in  printing  and  writing, 
as  a  reference  to  a  note  or  to  fill  the  space 
where  something  is  omitted. — Asterlsm, 
as'ter-izm,  n.  [Gr.  asterismos.]  A  small 
collection  of  stars ;  an  asterisk,  or  several 
asterisks  together  \. 

Astern,  a-stern',  adv.  In  or  at  or  toward 
the  stern  of  a  ship ;  behind  a  ship ;  back- 
ward; with  the  stern  foremost. 

Asteroid,  as'ter-oid,  n.  [Gr.  aster,  a  star, 
and  eidos,  form.]  One  of  the  small  planets 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
more  accurately  called  planetoids.  —  As- 
teroid, Asteroidal,  as'ter-oid,  as-ter- 
oid'al,  a.  Resembling  a  star;  pertaining  to 
the  asteroids,  or  to  the  star-fishes. 

Asterolepls,  as-ter-ol'e-pis,  n.  [Gr.  aster, 
a  star,  and  lepis,  a  scale.]  A  genus  of  gigan- 
tic ganoid  fishes  which  sometimes  attained 
the  length  of  18  or  20  feet,  found  fossil  in 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Asthenia,  Astheny,  as-the-ni'a,  as'the- 
ni,  n.  [Gr.  astheneia—a,  priv.,  and  sthenos, 
strength.]  Debility;  want  of  strength. — 
Asthenic,  as-then'ik,  a.  Characterized  by 
asthenia  or  debility.— Asthenology,  as- 
then-ol'o-ji,  n.  The  doctrine  of  diseases 
connected  with  debility. 

Asthma,  as'ma,  n.  [Gr.  asthma,  short- 
drawn  breath.]  A  chronic  disorder  of  re- 
spiration, characterized  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  a  cough,  and  expectoration. — 
Asthmatic,  Asthmatlcal,  ast-mat'ik, 
ast-mat'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  asthma:  af- 
fected by  asthma.— n.  A  person  troubled 
with  asthma.— Asthmatically,  ast-mat'- 
ik-al-li,  adv.    In  an  astbmatical  manner. 

Astigmatism,  a-stig'mat-izm,  n.    [Gr.  a, 
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lu't,'.,  and  stitjnta,  stiginatos,  a  mark.)  A 
malformation  of  she  lens  of  (lie  eye,  such 
that    lays  of  light    arc   not  brought    In  con- 

rerge  in  the  Mine  point. 

Astir,  aster',  atlr.  or  <i.    On  the  stir;  on  the 

move;  stirring;  active;  not  used  attribu- 
tively. 
Astomntous,  Asloiunus,  aB-tom'a-tua, 

a8'to  inns,  «.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  ttOtML,  a 
mouth. J  Without  a  mouth. 
Astonish,  as  ion  ish,  v.t.  [Partly  from 
O.Fr.  estonner,  L.L.  extonare,  lit.  to  make 
thunder-struck,  from  e.r,  intcu.s.,  and  tono, 
to  thunder;  partly  from  A  Sax.  axtuuiaii 
d,  intensive,  and  stvnian,  to  stun.]  To 
strike  or  impress  with  wonder,  surprise,  or 
admiration;  to  surprise;  to  amaze;  to  stun  f ; 
to  confoundt..— Astoiiishedly.t  as-ton'- 
ish-ed-li,  adv.  In  an  astonished  manner. 
— Astonishing,  as-ton'ish-ing,  a.  Calcu- 
lated to  astonish;  amazing;  wonderful. — 
Astonishingly,  as -ton'ish-ing-li,  adv.  In 
an  astonishing  manner.— Astoiilshlng- 
liess.t  as-ton'ish-ing-nes,  n. — Astonish- 
ment, as-ton'ish-ment,  n.  The  state  or 
feeling  of  being  astonished;  amazement; 
great  surprise;  a  cause  or  matter  of  aston- 
ishment (O.T.). — Astony,  as-to'ni,  v.t.  [A. 
Sax.  dstunian.]  To  astonish;  to  terrify;  to 
confound.  [Obs.  or  poet.]— Astound,  as- 
tound', v.t.  [For  old  astoune,  A.Sax.  ds- 
tunian,  with  d  added,  as  in  sound,  expound.] 
To  astonish;  to  strike  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. —  Astounding,  as-tound'ing,  a. 
Fitted  or  calculated  to  astound;  causing 
terror;  astonishing.  —  Astoundiiicnt.t 
as-tound'ment,  n.    Amazement. 

Astraddle,  a-strad'l,  adv.  Straddling; 
with  one  leg  on  either  side;  astride. 

Astragal,  as'tra-gal,  n.  [Gr.  astragalos,  a 
huckle-bone,  a  moulding.]  A  small  semi- 
circular moulding  separating  the  shaft  of 
a  column  from  the  capital;  one  of  the  bars 
which  hold  the  panes  of  a  window;  the 
huckle  or  ankle  bone;  the  upper  bone  of 
the  foot. 

Astrakhan,  as'tra-kan,  n.  [From  Astra- 
khan in  Russia.]  A  rough  kind  of  cloth 
with  a  curled  pile. 

Astral,  as'tral,  a.  [L.  astralis,  from  astrum, 
a  star.]    Belonging  to  the  stars;  starry. 

Astray,  a-stra',  adv.  Having  strayed;  out 
of  the  right  way  or  proper  place. 

Astrictt  as-trikt',  v.t.  [L.  astrictum.  As- 
tringe.]  To  constrict ;  to  contract ;  to 
limit.— Astriction,  as-trik'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  binding  close,  contracting,  or  re- 
stricting ;  limitation.  —  Astrictive,  as- 
trikt'iv,  a.    Binding;  compressing. 

Astride,  a-strld',  adv.  With  one  leg  on 
each  side;  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

Astringe,t  as-trinj',  v.t.  —  astringed,  as- 
tringing.  fL.  astringo — ad,  to,  and  stringo, 
to  strain  Strain.]  To  compress;  to  bind 
together.— Astringency,  as-trin'j en-si,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  astringent.— Astrin- 
gent, as-trin'jent,  a.  Contracting;  espe- 
cially contracting  the  organic  tissues  and 
canals  of  the  body,  and  thereby  checking 
or  diminishing  excessive  discharges. — n.  An 
astringent  substance,  as  alum,  catechu,  &c. 
—Astringently,  as-trin'jent-li,  adv.  In 
an  astringent  manner. 

Astrogeny,  as-troj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  astron,  a 
star,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  The  crea- 
tion or  evolution  of  the  celestial  bodies.— 
Astrognosy,  as-trog'no-si,  n.  [-gnosy, 
from  Gr.  gnosis,  knowledge.]  Knowledge  of 
the  stars.— Astrography,  as-trog'ra-fi,  n. 
A  description  of,  or  the  art  of  describing, 
the  stars. 

Astrolahe,  as'tro-l&b,  n.  [Gr.  aster,  a  star, 
and  root  lab,  seen  in  lambano,  to  take.]  An 
instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea,  now 
superseded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant. 

Astrolatry,    as-trol'a-tri,    n.     [Gr.   aster, 

star,  latreia,  worship.]    The  worship  of  the 

stars. 
Astrollthology,  as'tro-li-thor'o-ji.n.  [Gr. 

aster,  star,  lithos,  stone,  logos,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  aerolites. 
Astrology,  as-trol'o-ji,  n.    [Gr.  astron,  a 


star,    and    logos,    discourse,    theory.  |      'I'll'' 

[0   0 k    which  pretends  to  enable 

men  to  (li.. rover  effects  and  influences  of 
the  heavenly   bodies  on   human   and    Otfaei 

mundane  affaire  and  bo  foretell  the  future; 
aetronomyi.  —  Astrologer,  Astrologi- 

an.  U  trol'o  jcr,  astro  lo'ji-an,  n.  One  who 
practises    astrology;     an    astronomer  t- — 

Aatrologlc,  Astrological,  as-tro-loj'lk, 

as  I  in  loj'ik -al,  a,  Pertaining  to  astrology. 
— Astrologieally,  as-tro-loj'ik-al-li,  adv. 
In  an  astrological  manner.  —  Astrolo- 
gize,  as-trol'o-jlz,  v.t.  To  practise  astrology. 

Astrometcr,  as-trom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  astron, 
a  star,  and  metron,  a  measure]  An  instru- 
ment which  measures  the  stars  or  the  light 
of  the  stars.— Astrometry,  as-trom'et-ri, 
n.  The  art  of  determining  by  measurement 
the  relative  distances,  magnitudes,  &c.,  of 
the  stars. 

Astronomy,  as-tron'o-mi,  n.  TGr.  astron, 
a  star,  and  momos,  a  law  or  rule.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their 
nature,  magnitudes,  motions,  distances,  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  &c;  astrology  (Shale.)*. 
—Astronomer,  as-tron'o-mer,  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  astronomy ;  an  astrologer 
(Shak.)\  —  Astronomic,  Astronomic- 
al, as-tro-nom'ik,  as-tro-nom'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  astronomy.— Astronomical- 
ly, as-tro-nom'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  astro- 
nomical manner;  by  the  principles  of  as- 
tronomy. —A  stron  omi  ze,  as-t ron'o-m  iz, 
v.i.    To  study  astronomy. 

Astucions,  as-tii'shus,  a.  [Fr.  astucieux, 
L.  astus,  craft.]  Astute;  crafty.— Astu- 
city,  as-tu'si-ti,  n.    Astuteness;  craftiness. 

Astute,  as-tiit',  a.  [L.  astidus,  from  astus, 
craft,  .subtlety.]  Of  a  shrewd  and  pene- 
trating turn;  cunning;  sagacious;  keen. — 
Astutely,  as-tut'li,  adv.  In  an  astute 
manner ;  shrewdly ;  sharply ;  cunningly. — 
Astuteness,  as-tut'nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  astute;  cunning;  shrewdness. 

Astylar,  a-sti'ler,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  sty- 
los, a  column.]    Arch,  having  no  columns. 

Asunder,  a-sun'der,  adv.  In  sunder; 
apart;  into  parts;  separately. 

Asylum,  a-silum,  n.  [L.  asylum,  Gr. 
asylon—a,  priv.,  andsylao,  to  strip,  plunder.] 
A  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge ;  any  place 
of  retreat  and  security;  an  institution  for 
receiving  and  maintaining  persons  labour- 
ing under  certain  bodily  defects  or  mental 
maladies;  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate. 

Asymmetry,  a-sim'met-ri,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
and  symmetria,  symmetry.]  The  want  of 
symmetry  or  proportion  between  the  parts 
of  a  thing.  —  Asymmetrical,  a-sim- 
met'rik-al,  a.  Not  having  symmetry;  in- 
harmonious; not  reconcilable. 

Asymptote,  as'im-tot,  n.  [Gr.  asymptotos, 
not  falling  together— a,  priv.,  syn,  with, 
and  pipto,  to  fall.]  Math,  a  line  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve, 
but  though  infinitely  extended  would  never 
meetit.— Asymptotic,  Asymptotical, 
as-im-tot/ik,  as-im-tot'ik-al,  a.  Belonging 
to  or  having  the  character  of  an  asymptote. 
—Asymptotically,  as-im-tot'ik-al-li, 
adv.    In  an  asymptotic  manner. 

Asynartete,  a-sin'ar-tet,  a.  [Gr.  asynw- 
tetos—a,  not,  syn,  with,  artao,  to  fasten.] 
Disconnected;  not  fitted  or  adjusted. 

Asyndeton,  a-sip'de-ton,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
syn,  together,  deo,  to  bind.]  A  figure  of 
speech  by  which  connectives  are  omitted; 
as,  veni,  vidi,  vici;  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered.—Asyndetic,  as-in-det'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  the  use  of 
asyndeton. 

At,  at,  prep.  [A.Sax.  cet,  Goth.  O.Sax.  Icel. 
at,  Dan.  ad,  O.H.G.  az;  allied  to  L.  ad,  to, 
Skr.  adhi,  upon.]  Denoting  coincidence  or 
contiguity :  in  time  (at  first) ;  in  space  (at 
home,  at  church);  inoccupation  or  condition 
(at  work,  at  prayer);  in  degree  or  condition 
(at  best,  at  the  worst);  in  effect,  as  coincident 
with  the  cause  (at  the  sight);  in  relation,  as 
existing  between  two  objects  (at  your  com- 
mand); in  value  (at  a  shilling  a  head);  also, 
direction  towards  (fire  at  the  target).—  At 
large,  at  liberty;  unconfined;  also,  generally; 
as  a  whole  (the  country  at  large). 


Atacamltc,  at-a-ka'mTt,  ».    [From  Ata- 

riiiiia,    in    Ohlll.]     A    copper   ore   occurring 
abundanlly  in  some  parts  of  S.  America. 
Alaghan,  at'a-gan,  n.    Yatauhan. 

Atavism,  at'a-vizm,  n.    [L.  atavus,  an  an- 

rr  lor.]  The  resemblance  of  offspring  to  a 
remote  ancestor;  the  return  or  reversion 
among  animals  to  the  original  type;  mrd. 
the  recurrence  of  any  peculiarity  or  disease 
of  an  ancestor. 

Ataxia,  Ataxy,  a-tak'si-a,  at'ak-si,  n.  [Gr. 
a,  priv.,  and  taxis,  order.]  Want  of  order; 
disturbance;  nxed.  irregularity  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  or  in  the  crisis  and  parox- 
ysms of  disease.-  Ataxic,  a-tak'sik,  a.  Ir- 
regular; disorderly;  characterized  by  irregu- 
larity. 

Atcllievcment.at-cheVment,  n.  A  hatch- 
ment. 

Ate,  at.    The  preterit  of  eat  (which  see). 

Atechnlct  a-tek'nik,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
techni,  art.]  A  person  unacquainted  with 
art,  especially  with  its  technology.  —  a. 
Destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  art. 

Atelier,  at-le-a,  n.  [Fr.,  a  workshop.]  A 
workshop;  specifically,  the  workroom  of 
sculptors  and  painters. 

A  tempo,  atem'po.  [It.]  Music,  a  direction 
that,  after  any  change  of  movement,  the 
original  movement  be  restored. 

Athalamous,  a-thal'a-mus,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  thalamos,  bed.]  Bot.  not  furnished 
with  shields  or  beds  for  the  spores. 

At hanaslan,  ath-a-na'si-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  fourth  century. — Athanasian  creed,  a 
creed  of  the  Christian  church,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  and  also  ascribed 
to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries  (about  A.D.  430). 
It  defines  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  the 
incarnation  in  very  precise  and  emphatic 
language,  declaring  damnation  to  be  the 
lot  of  those  who  do  not  hold  the  right  faith. 

Atheism,  a'the-izm,  n.  [Gr.  atheos,  an 
atheist— a,  priv.,  and  theos,  God.]  The  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  a  God  or  Supreme 
intelligent  Being.— Atheist,  a'the-ist,  n. 
One  who  professes  atheism  or  disbelief  in 
God.  —  Atheistic,  Atheistical,  a-the- 
ist'ik,  a-the-ist'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  im- 
plying, or  containing  atheism;  disbelieving 
the  existence  of  a  God.— Atheistically, 
a-the-ist'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  atheistic  man- 
ner. —  Athelsticalness,  a-the-ist'ik-al- 
nes,  n.—  Atheize,  a'the-iz,  v.i.  To  dis- 
course as  an  atheist.— v.t.  To  render  athe- 
istic. 

Atheling,  iEtheling,  ath'el-ing,  eth'el- 
ing.  [A.Sax.  cetheling,  from  cethele,  noble  =  G. 
edel,  noble.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  prince; 
one  of  the  royal  family;  a  nobleman. 

Athenseum,  Atheneum,  ath-e-ne'um, 
n.  [L.  from  Gr.  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom.]  An  institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  art,  where  a  library, 
periodicals,  &c,  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Athenian,  a-the'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Athens,  in  Greece.—  n.  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Athens. 

Atheous,ta'the-us,  a.  Atheistic;  impious. 
(Mil.) 

Athermanous,  a-ther'man-us,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  and  thermaino,  to  heat,  from  therme, 
heat.]  A  term  applied  to  those  substances 
which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  radiant 
heat.  —  Athermancy,  a-ther'man-si,  n. 
The  power  or  property  of  absorbing  radiant 
heat. 

Atheroma,  Atherome,  ath-e-ro'ma, 
atr/e-rom,  n.  [Gr.,  from  athere,  pap.]  A 
species  of  wen  or  encysted  tumour,  whose 
contents  resemble  bread-sauce.  —  Athero- 
matous, ath-e-ro'mat-us,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  atheroma. 

Athlrst,  a-therst',  a.  or  adv.  Thirsty; 
wanting  drink;  having  a  keen  appetite  or 
desire  (with  for). 

Athlete,  ath'let,  n.  [Gr.  athletes,  from  ath- 
lon,  a  contest.]  One  trained  to  exercises 
of  agility  and  strength.— Athletic,  ath- 
let'ik,  a.     Pertaining  to  athletes  or  such 
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athletics,  :iili  lot  il--'. 

\  Athletically, 

il  li,  adv.    In  an  athletic  mann<  i 
Itulctlclaiu,    Alhlcilsiu.  ath-letl 
,,,  „.    The  practice  ol  atb 
;u-s.  the  prof<  sston  of  an  athlete. 
kwart.  a  tuu.ni',  prep.    Across;  from 

da  of;  naut    aero     1 1  ■   line  ol  ■ 
in  ft  manner  to 
>,l  perpli  i;  oro  sly;  wrong.    {Shak.) 
lit.  a  tiir ,  adv.   fa  the  manner  of  •  kilter; 
the  manner  of  a  cask  tilted  up. 
lav  at  las,  u.    [Or.   dtlos,  one  of  the 
tans,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  bore 
■  earth  on  his  shoulders.]    A  collection 
maps  in  a  volume;  a  volume  of  plates  or 
blet  Illustrative  or  explanatory  of  some 
bjeo! ;  the  flrsl  vertebra  of  the  neck  (so 
(Bed  because  it  supports  the  head).— At* 
infeaii,  at-lan-te'an,  a.     Pertaining  to 
tias;  resembling  Atlas     Atlantes,  at 

pi.  [Gr  .  pL  of  Atlas.]  Sculptured 
■res  or  half  figures  of  men  used  in  the 
ace  of  columns  or  pilasters  in  buildings, 
gtportlng  or  seeming  to  support  some  mass 
(ere them.  Atlantic,  at-lan'tik,  a.  Pot- 
ftsing  to  or  descended  from  Atlas  (Mil.); 
irtalnlng  to  that  division  of  the  ocean 
Inch  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on 
le  east  and  America  on  the  west  (named 
am  Mt.  Atlas). 

miilomrtcr.  at-mi-dom'et-er,  n.  [Gr. 
mis,  atmidoa,  vapour,  metron,  measure.] 
n  instrument  for  measuring  the  evapora- 
ou  from  water,  ice,  or  snow. 

tmology.  at-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  atmos,  va- 
inr,  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
jience  which  treats  of  the  laws  and  pheno- 
lena  of  aqueous  vapour.  —  Atmologieal, 

t-mo-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  atmology. 
Atmologist,  at-mol'o-jist,  n.    One  who 

ndies  atmology. 

tmolysis,  at-mol'i-sis,  n.  [Gr.  atmos,  va- 
our,  lysis,  a  loosing,  from'??/o,  to  loose.] 
.  method  of  separating  the  constituent  ele- 
lents  of  a  compound  gas,  by  causing  it  to 
ass  through  a  vessel  of  porous  material. 
tmomctcr,  at-mom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  atmos, 
ipour,  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
>r  measuring  the  quantity  of  exhalation 
•ora  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time;  an 
vaporometer. 

tmosphere,  at'mos-fer,  n.  [Gr.  atmos. 
apour,  and  sphaira,  a  sphere.]  The  whole 
»ass  of  aeriform  fluid  surrounding  the 
Bth,  and  generally  supposed  to  extend  to 
be  height  of  40  or  50  miles  above  its  surface; 
ny  similar  gaseous  envelope  or  medium; 
tie  amount  of  pressure  of  a  column  of  the 
tmosphere  on  a  square  inch  (=  15  lbs); 
g.  pervading  influence  (to  live  in  an  atmos- 
hereoi  doubt).-  Atmospheric,  Atsnos- 
lilCl'lcal,  at-mos-fer'ik,  at-mos-fer'ik-al, 
.  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  consisting 
f  the  atmosphere;  caused,  produced,  or 
perated  on  by  the  atmosphere.—  Atmos- 
heric  railway,  a  railway,  the  motive  power 
f  which  is  derived  from  the  pressure  of  the 
tmosphere,  brought  to  act  when  air  is  ex- 
austed  from  a  tube  of  uniform  bore,  laid 
rom  one  place  to  another. 
toll,  a-tol',  n.  [Name  in  the  Maldive 
roup.]  A  coral  island,  consisting  of  a 
trip  or  ring  of  coral  surrounding  a  central 
igoon  or  lake:  such  islands  are  very  com- 
oon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
torn,  at'om,  n.  [L.  atomus,  Gr.  atomos,  an 
pom,  lit.  what  is  indivisible— a,  not,  and 
emtio,  to  cut.]  An  extremely  minute  par- 
icle  of  matter;  a  molecule;  a  particle  of 
natter  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no  division 
ither  mechanical  or  chemical;  hence,  any- 
hing  extremely  small;  a  minute  quantity 
not  an  atom  of  sense). — Atomic,  a-tom'ik, 
i.  Pertaining  to  atoms;  consisting  of  atoms; 
extremely  minute.  —  Atomic  philosophy,  a 
iystem  of  philosophy  which  taught  that 
itoms,  by  virtue  of  their  own  properties, 
arought  all  things  into  being  without  the 
lid  of  a  Creator. — Atomic  theory,  the  theory 
:hat  all  chemical  combinations  take  place 
in  a  definite  manner  between  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  bodies. — Atomical, 
i-tom'ik-al,  a.    Atomic.  —  Atomiciaii, 
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AtonilMi,  at  Mm  I'shan.  at'om  1st,  a.  An 
adherent  of  the  atomic  philosophy  or  theory 
Atomism,  at'om  i/ui,  a.  The  dootrine 
of  atoms;  atomic  philosophy.  Afotiiiatlc, 
;it  .'in  i  i  Ik,  a.  l'<  rtalnlng  to  atoml  m 
Atonii/.atlon,  a'  om  li  B  i  non,  a,  The 
I  imlzing  "  '"';  atom 

Atoiulxe,  at'om  Is,  v  t  atomi  erf, 
atomizing.  To  reduce  to  atom-.  Atom- 
izer, al  om  l/.  er,  a,   One  who  OX  thai  which 

atomizes  or  reduoes  to  atoms;  an  app  u 
for  reducing  a  liquid  Into  spray  km  di  in 
footing,  oooung,  perfuming,  smv     Atomy, 

at  'om  i,   //.     An  atom;   a  minute   cia-aunc 

(Shak,) 

Atone,  a  ton',  p  (.  atoned,  atoning.  [Com- 
pounded of  nt  and  one,  often  found  together 

In  such  phrases  as  'to  be  at  OW,'  'to 

one.']    To  be  at  onet;  to  agree  or  at 
(Shak  )J;  to  make  reparation,  amend 

sat isfai  lion,  as  for  an  offence  or  a  crime.— 
V.t.  To  expiate;  to  answer  or  make  satisfac- 
tion for;  to  reconcile,  as  parties  at  variance  J 
— Atoiiablc,  a-ton'a-bl,  a.  Capable  oi 
being  atoned  for;  reconcilable.— Ato nc- 
mciit,  ii-ton'nient,  n.  The  act  of  atoning, 
reconciling,  or  making  reparation;  recon- 
ciliation after  enmity  or  controversy;  speci- 
fically, the  reconciliation  of  God  with  man 
through  Christ;  satisfaction;  expiation.— 
A  toner,  a-ton'er,  n.  One  who  makes  atone- 
ment. 

Atony,  at'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  atonia—a,  priv., 
tonos,  tone.]  Med.  a  want  of  tone;  defect 
of  muscular  power;  weakness  of  every 
organ;  debility.— Atonic,  a-ton'ik,  a.  Med. 
characterized  by  atony. 

Atop,  a-top',  adv.    On  or  at  the  top. 

Atrabilarlan,  Atrabilarlous  at'ra- 
bi-la"ri-an,  at'ra-bi-la"ri-us,  a.  [L.  atra 
bills,  black  bile.]  Affected  with  melancholy, 
which  the  ancients  attributed  to  black  bile; 
very  bilious.— Atrabilarlan,  at'ra-bi-la"- 
ri-an,  n.  A  person  of  an  atrabiliar  tempera- 
ment; a  hypochondriac.  —  Atrabilari- 
ousiicss,  at'ra-bi-la"ri-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  atrabilious.— Atrabiliar,  Atra- 
biliary,  Atrabilious,  atrabiliar,  at- 
ra-bil'i-a-ri,  at-ra-bil'i-us,  a.  Melancholic  or 
hypochondriacal;  atrabilarian. 

Atramental,  Atramentarlous,  At- 

ramen toils,  at-ra-men'tal,  at'ra-men-ta"- 
ri-us,  at-ra-men'tus,  a.  [L.  atramentum,  ink.] 
Inky;  black  as  ink. 

Atrip,  a-trip',  a.  Of  anchor  loosed  from 
bottom  by  means  of  a  cable:  of  sails  turned 
from  horizontal  to  vertical  position. 

Atrium,  a'tri-um,  n.  [L.]  The  entrance- 
hall  and  usually  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ment of  an  ancient  Roman  house;  zool.  the 
chamber  into  which  the  intestine  opens  in 
ascidians. 

Atrocious,  a-tro'shus,  a.  [L.  atrox,  atrocis, 
fierce,  cruel.]  Extremely  heinous,  criminal, 
or  cruel;  enormously  or  outrageously  wicked; 
enormous;  horrible. — Atrociously,  a-tro'- 
shus-li,  adi>.  In  an  atrocious  manner. — 
Atroclousness,  a-tro'shus-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  atrocious.— Atrocity,  a- 
tros'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
atrocious;  enormous  wickedness  or  cruelty; 
a  specific  act  of  extreme  heinousness  or 
cruelty. 

Atropal,  Atropous,  at'ro-pal,  at'ro-ptis, 
a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  trepo,  to  turn.]  Bot. 
erect:  said  of  an  ovule. 

Atrophy,  at'ro-fi,  n.  [Gr.  atrophia  — a, 
priv..  and  tre.pho,  to  nourish. [  A  wasting  of 
the  flesh  with  loss  of  strength;  emaciation. 

Atropin,  Atropine,  at'ro-pin,  n.  A  very 
poisonous  substance  obtained  from  the 
deadly  nightshade  (Atropa  belladonna). 

Attach,  at-tach',  v.t.  [Fr.  attacher,  same 
word  as  attaquer,  to  attack,  from  Arm.  tach, 
Ir.  taca,  a  peg,  a  nail=E.  tack,  a  small  nail.] 
To  make  to  adhere;  to  tie,  bind,  or  fasten; 
to  connect  or  associate;  to  gain  over,  win, 
charm,  or  attract;  to  arrest  or  seize  (a  per- 
son or  goods)  by  lawful  authority,  as  in  case 
of  debt,  &c. — v.i.  To  be  attached  or  con- 
nected; to  be  joined  or  bound  up  with;  to 
belong:  with  to  (interest  attaches  to  a  sub- 
ject).—Attachable,  at-tach'a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  attached.— Attache,  a-t'a-sha, 


ATTEND 

a.    1 1' r.|    <  me  attach)  ■!  to  au  • 
legation    to  eourl         Attach- 

ment,   al   I,,    li  in.  Hi,    it.        I  I    al 

tacbin  of  being  attai  bed; 

adh<  i '  ' "  ■  oi  affection;  any  panlon  or  liking 
which  bind  to  s 

place,  be.;  love;  regard;  I  bal  which  atl  i 
one  object  to  anoi  her;  the  ■ 
an  adjunol .  law,  a  taking  m  oi 

i  at  bt, 

Attack, at  tai/,  r  i  [Fr. attaquer  Atta<  b  I 

Call  upon  « it ii  ft « 

lend    to  in.ii  •  ..  i  '•  i  ■  ill  onset  on    to  assail; 

to  endeavour  to   Lnjun  '  .  tpe<  eli, 

or  w  ritmg;  to  oomt   oi  fall  upon;  bo 

a8   a  disease,      ri.    To    make    an    attack    or 

onset;  to  begin  an  assault,  u.  A  falling  on, 
with  tone  or  violence,  or  with  calumny, 
Hatire,  fee.;  an  onset;  an  assault;  a  seizure 
by  a  disease.— Attackable,  al  talrVbl,  a. 

Capable  <>f  being  attaoki  d ;   aasailal 
Attaeker,  at-tal'er,  n,   One  who  attacks. 

Atta^lian,  at'ta-gan,  n.  Yata<:iiav 
Attain,  at-tan',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ataindre,  Fr. 
atteindre,  L.  uttinyere—ad,  to,  an<l  tango, 
to  touch.  Akin  attaint,  attainder,  toot, 
tangent,  &c]  To  reach  by  effort;  to  achieve 
or  accomplish;  to  acquire;  to  gain:  said  of 
an  end  or  object;  to  come  to;  to  arrive  at; 
to  reach:  said  of  a  place.— v.i.  To  reach;  to 
come  or  arrive:  followed  by  to.-  Attain- 
able, at-tan 'a  Id,  a.  Capable  of  being  at- 
tained, reached,  achieved,  or  accomplished. 
— Attainability,  Attainableness.at- 
tan'a-bil"i-ti,  at-tan'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  Quality 
of  being  attainable. —  Attainment,  at- 
tainment, n.  The  act  of  attaining;  that 
which  is  attained;  an  acquisition;  an  ac- 
quirement. 

Attainder,  at-tan'der,  n.  [O.Fr.  atteindre, 
attaindre,  to  touch  or  reach,  as  with  law; 
to  attaint,  from  L.  attingo.  Attain,  v.t.] 
The  act  or  legal  process  of  subjecting  a 
person  to  the  consequences  of  judgment  of 
death  or  outlawry  pronounced  in  respect 
of  treason  or  felony;  forfeiture  of  civil 
privileges;  a  bringing  under  some  disgrace 
or  dishonour  (Shak.).— Attaint,  at-tant', 
v.t.  [O.Fr.  attaint,  pp.  of  attaindre,  atain- 
dre.]  To  affect  with  attainder;  to  find  guilty 
of  a  crime,  as  of  felony  or  treason,  involving 
forfeiture  of  civil  privileges. 

Attaillt.t  at-tant',  n.  [Prefix  at,  from  L. 
ad,  to,  and  taint,  from  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of 
tingo,  to  dye.  Taint.]  A  spot,  taint,  stain, 
disgrace.  (Shak.)— a.\  Tainted;  corrupted; 
infected.    (Shak.) 

Attar,  at'tar,  n.  TAr.  atr,  perfume.]  A  per- 
fume from  flowers.—  Attar  or  otto  of  roses, 
an  essential  oil  made  from  various  species 
of  roses,  which  forms  a  valuable  perfume. 

Attemper,  at-tem'per,  v.t.  [L.  attempero— 
ad,  and  tempero,  to  temper,  mix,  or  mode- 
rate. Temper.]  To  reduce,  mollify,  or 
moderate  by  mixture;  to  soften,  modify, 
or  regulate;  to  accommodate  or  make  fit. — 
Attemperation,  at-tem'per-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  regulating  temperature.— A t- 
temperator.  at-tem'per-at-er,  n.  A  con- 
trivance for  regulating  temperature,  as  in 
brewing. 

Attempt,  at-temt',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  attempter. 
from  L.  attemptare—ad,  to,  and  tempto,  to 
try.]  To  make  an  effort  to  effect;  to  en- 
deavour to  perform;  to  undertake:  to  try; 
to  attack;  to  make  an  effort  upon  (a  per- 
son's life);  to  try  to  win  or  seduce.—  n.  An 
essay,  trial,  or  endeavour;  an  effort  to  gain 
a  point;  an  attack,  onset,  or  assault.— 
Attemptability,  at-temt 'a-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  attempt- 
able—  Attemptable,  at-temt'a-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  attempted—  Attempter, 
at-temt'er,  n.    One  who  attempts. 

Attend,  at-tend',  v.t.  [Fr.  attendre,  L.  at- 
tendo,  to  turn  one's  mind  to,  to  turn  to — 
ad,  to,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.  Tend.]  To 
accompany  or  be  present  with,  as  a  com- 
panion or  servant;  to  be  present  at  or  in 
for  some  purpose  (church,  a  concert,  &c); 
to  accompany  or  follow  in  immediate  se- 
quence, especially  from  a  causal  connection 
(a  cold  attended  with  fever):  to  wait  fori.— 
v.i.  To  pay  regard  or  heed;  to  be  present,  in 
pursuance  of  duty;  to  act  as  an  attendant; 
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to  be  concomitant:  by  itself  or  followed  by 

on  or  upon.  Attendance,  at  tend'ans,  n, 
The  act  of  attending  or  attending  on;  tho 

act  of  waiting  on  or  serving;  service;  minis- 
try; the  persona  attending  tor  any  purpose; 
a  train;  a  retinue.    Attendant,  at  tend'- 

ant,   (i.      Accompanying;    being  present  or 

in  attendance  upon;  connected  With,  or  Im- 
mediately following.    /(.  <>ne  wbo  attends 

Or  accompanies  another;    one  who  belongs 

to  a  person's  retinue;   a  follower;   one  who 

is  present  or  regularly  present:  that  which 
accompanies  or  is  consequent  on. —  At- 
tender,  at-tend'er,  n.  (Jne  who  attends; 
a  companion;  an  associate. — Attention, 

at-ten'shon,  n,  |  L.  attentio,  attenHonie,  from 
attendo.  ]  The  act  of  attending  or  heeding; 
the  application  of  the  car  to  sounds,  or  of 
the  mind  to  objects  presented  to  its  con- 
templation; beedfulness;  observation;  an 
act  of  civility  or  courtesy.— Attentive, 
at-tent'iv,  a.  Paying  or  giving  attention; 
heedful;  intent,  observant;  regarding  with 
care;  mindful;  habitually  heedful  or  mind- 
ful; sedulous.— Attentively,  at-tent'iv-li, 
adv.  in  an  attentive  manner.  —  Atten- 
tlveness,  at-tent'iv-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  attentive;  attention. 

Attenuate,  at-ten'u-at,  v.t. — attenuated,  at- 
tenuating. [L.  attenuo,  attenuatum  —  ad, 
and  tenuo,  to  make  thin;  tenuis,  thin;  same 
root  as  in  E.  thin,  tender.]  To  make  thin, 
fine,  or  slender;  to  reduce  the  thickness  of 
either  liquids  or  solid  bodies;  to  reduce  the 
strength  of;  to  render  meagre  or  jejune. — 
v.i.  To  become  thin,  slender,  or  fine;  to 
diminish;  to  lessen.— Attenuation,  at- 
ten'u-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  attenuating  or 
making  thin,  as  fluids,  or  slender  and  fine, 
as  solid  bodies.  —  Attennailt,  at-ten'u- 
ant,  a.  Attenuating;  making  thin,  as  fluids; 
diluting.—  n.  A  medicine  which  increases 
the  fluidity  of  the  humours;  a  diluent. 

Attest,  at-test',  v.t.  [Fr.  attester,  L.  attestor 
—ad,  and  testor,  to  witness.  Testament, 
Detest.]  To  bear  witness  to;  to  certify; 
to  affirm  to  be  true  or  genuine;  to  declare 
the  truth  of;  to  manifest  (one's  joy,  &c). — 
Attestation,  at-test-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
attesting;  a  solemn  declaration,  verbal  or 
written,  in  support  of  a  fact;  evidence; 
testimony.  —  Attester,  Attestor,  at- 
test'er,  n.    One  who  attests. 

Attic,  at'tik,  a.  [L.  Atticus,  Gr.  Attilcos.] 
Pertaining  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  its 
principal  city,  Athens;  marked  by  the  quali- 
ties characteristic  of  the  Athenians;  as, 
Attic  wit,  Attic  salt,  a  delicate  wit  for  which 
the  Athenians  were  famous. — n.  The  dia- 
lect spoken  in  Attica  or  Athens ;  the  chief 
literary  and  most  elegant  language  of  an- 
cient Greece;  arch,  a  low  story  erected  over 
a  principal:  an  apartment  in  the  upper- 
most part  of  a  house,  with  windows  in  the 
cornice  or  the  roof;  a  garret. — Atticism, 
at'ti-sizm,  n.  A  peculiarity  or  character- 
istic of  the  Attic  dialect  of  Greek;  elegance 
of  diction. — Atticize,  at'ti-slz,  v.t.  and  i. 
To  conform  to  the  Attic  dialect. 

Attire,  at-tlr',  v.t.— attired,  attiring.  [O.Fr. 
attirer,  to  array,  from  prefix  at,  L.  ad,  to, 
and  same  word  as  G.  zier,  ornament,  A. Sax. 
tir,  splendour,  Dan.  ziir,  ornament.]  To 
dress ;  to  deck ;  to  array ;  to  adorn  with 
elegant  or  splendid  garments. — n.  (no  pi.). 
Dress;  clothes;  garb;  apparel. 

Attitude,  at'ti-tud,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  atti- 
tudine,  fitness,  posture,  L.L.  aptitude-,  fit- 
ness, L.  aptus,  fit.  Apt.]  Posture  or  posi- 
tion of  a  person,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  of  his  body  are  disposed;  state, 
condition,  or  conjuncture,  as  likely  to  have 
a  certain  result;  aspect  (the  attitude  of  af- 
fairs). —  Attitiidinal,  at-ti-tud'in-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  attitude.— Attitndinari- 
an,  at-ti-tud'in-a  'ri-an,  n.  One  who  studies 
or  practises  attitudes.— Attitudinize,  at- 
ti-tud'in-iz,  v.i. — attitudinized,  attitudiniz- 
ing. To  assume  affected  attitudes,  airs,  or 
postures. 

Attollent,  at-tollent,  a.  [L.  attollens,  at- 
tollentis,  ppr.  of  attollo — ad,  and  tollo,  to 
lift.]  Lifting  up;  raising  (an  attoleut  mus- 
cle). 

Attorney,  at-ter'ni,  n.  [O.Fr.  attorue,  pp. 
of  attorner,  to  transfer— at,  L.  ad,  to,  and 


tortur,  to  turn.   Tihin.]  One  appointed  by 

another  to  act  in  his  place  or  stead;  a  proxy 

[Shdk.)'.  law,  one  who  is  appointed  or  ad 
mitted  in  the  place  of  another  to  transact 
any  business  for  bim;  one  who  aots  for 
another,  as  In  a  court  of  law;  a  solicitor; 
a  law-agent.—  Litter  or  power  of  attorney, 
a  formal  Instrument  by  whloh  one  person 
authorizes  another  to  do  some  act  or  acts 
for  him.— v.t.}     To  perform  hy  proxy;  to 

employ  as  a  proxy  [Shak.).  Attorney- 
ship, at-ter'ni-ship,  u.  The  office  Of  an  at- 
torney; agency  for  another.  — Atlornc.v- 
general,  u,  The  first  ministerial  law  offi- 
oer  of  the  British  crown;  the  puhlic  prose- 
cutor on  behalf  of  the  crown. 

Attract,  at-trakt',  v.t.  [L.  attraho,  attrac- 
tion—ad,  to,  and  trako,  to  draw,  whence 
tract,  treat,  trace,  &o.J  To  draw  to  or  to- 
ward, either  in  a  physical  or  mental  sense; 
to  cause  to  draw  near  or  close  to  by  some 
influence;  to  invite  or  allure;  to  entice;  to 
win. — v.i.  To  possess  or  exert  the  power  of 
attraction ;  to  be  attractive  or  winning. — 
Attructahility,  at-trakt'a-bil"i-ti, v.  The 
quality  of  being  attractable.  —  Attract- 
able, at-trakt'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
attracted;  subject  to  attraction.— Att rac- 
ier. At  tract  or,  at-trakt'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  attracts.— Attractilct  at- 
trakt'il,  a.  Having  the  power  to  attract; 
attractive.— Attraction,  at-trak'shon,  n. 
The  act,  power,  or  property  of  attracting; 
physics,  the  tendency,  force,  or  forces 
through  which  all  particles  of  matter,  as 
well  as  all  individual  masses  of  matter,  are 
attracted  or  drawn  towards  each  other;  the 
inherent  tendency  in  bodies  to  approach 
each  other,  to  unite  and  to  remain  united; 
the  power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to,  in- 
viting, orengaging;  allurement;  enticement; 
that  which  attracts ;  a  charm ;  an  allure- 
ment,—Attractive,  at-trakt'iv,  a.  [Fr. 
attractif.]  Having  the  quality  of  attract- 
ing; having  the  power  of  charmiug  or  allur- 
ing; inviting;  engaging;  enticing. — n.  That 
which  attracts;  a  charm  or  allurement. — 
Attractively,  at-trakt'iv-li,  adv.  In  an 
attractive  manner.— Attractiveness,  at- 
trakt'iv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  attrac- 
tive or  engaging. 

Attralient.t  at'tra-hent,  a.  [L.  attrahens, 
attrahenlis,  ppr.  of  attraho.  Attract.] 
Drawing  to;  attracting;  dragging  or  pull- 
ing. 

Attribute,  at-trib'ut,  v.t. — attributed,  at- 
tributing. [L.  attribuo,  attributum  —  ad, 
and  tribuo,  to  assign.]  To  ascribe;  to  im- 
pute ;  to  consider  as  belonging  or  as  due ; 
to  assign.— Attribute,  at'tri-but,  n.  Any 
property,  quality,  or  characteristic  that  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  person  or  thing;  fine  arts, 
a  symbol  of  office  or  character  added  to  any 
figure  (thus  the  eagle  is  the  attribute  of 
Jupiter).— Attributable,  at-trib'ut-a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be  attri- 
buted; ascribable;  imputable.— Attribu- 
tion, at-tri-bu'shon,  n.  The  act  of  attri- 
buting; that  which  is  ascribed;  attribute. — 
Attributive,  at-trib'u-tiv,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  expressing  an  attribute;  gram. 
coming  before  the  noun  it  qualifies. — n. 
Gram,  a  word  expressive  of  an  attribute;  an 
adjective.— Attributively,  at-trib'u-tiv- 
li,  adv.  Gram,  in  an  attributive  manner; 
used  before  the  noun. 

Attrition,  at-tri'shon,  n.  [L.  attritio,  from 
attero,  attritum,  to  rub  down — ad,  to,  and 
tero,  tritum,  to  rub.]  The  act  of  wearing  or 
rubbing  down;  the  state  of  being  worn  down 
or  smoothed  by  friction;  abrasion. 

Attune,  at-tun',  v.t. — attuned,  attuning. 
[Prefix  at  for  ad,  to,  and  tune.]  To  tune  or 
put  in  tune;  to  adjust  one  sound  to  another; 
to  make  accordant;  fig.  to  arrange  fitly;  to 
bring  into  harmony,  concord,  or  agree- 
ment. 

Atween,  a-twen',  adv.    Between.    [Term.'] 

Atypic,  a-tip'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  typos, 
a  type.]  Devoid  of  typical  character;  ir- 
regular. 

Auburn,  a/bern,  a.  [L.L.  aiburnus,  whit- 
ish, from  L.  albus,  white.]  Originally,  whit- 
ish or  flaxen-coloured;  now  reddish  brown 
or  rich  chestnut:  generally  applied  to  hair. 


A  net  ion,  ftk'shon,  n.  [L.  auctio,  from  «u- 
</<<»,  nuriniii,  to  increase  (from  the  rising  in 
BUCOeSSlve  bids);  allied  to  Icel.  aukn,  Goth. 
niil.iiv,  B.  eke,  to  increase.  Auomknt 
Auxiliary.]  A  public  sale  of  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  v.t.  To  sell  hy  auction. 
Auctlonary,  ak'shon-a-ri,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  an  auction  or  puhlic  sale.— Auc- 
tioneer, iik-shon-cr',  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness  it  is  to  Hell  tilings  by  auction.— v.t. t  To  , 
sell  hy  auction. 

Audacious,  ada'shus,  a.  [L.  audax,  an- 
dads,  from  audeo,  to  dare.]  Over  bold  01 
daring;  hold  in  wickedness;  insolent;  im- 
pudent;  shameless;  unabashed.— Audaci- 
ously, a  da/shus-li,  adv.  In  an  audacious 
manner  — Audaciousness,  Audacity, 
.1  ila'shus  nes,  ji-das'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  audacious;  impudence;  effrontery;! 
insolence. 

Audible,  a'di-bl,  a.  [L.  audibilis,  from 
audio,  to  hear;  same  root  as  in  E.  ear.] 
Capable  of  being  heard;  perceivable  by  the 
ear;  loud  enough  to  be  heard.—  Audible- 
ness,  Audibility,  a/di-bl-nes,  a-di-bil'i- 
ti,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  audible. — Au- 
dibly, a'di-bli,  adv.  In  an  audible  man- 
ner.—Audience,  a/di-ens,  n.  [L.  audi- 
entia.]  The  act  of  listening;  a  hearing; 
liberty  or  opportunity  of  being  heard  be- 
fore a  person  or  assembly;  an  assembly  of 
hearers. 

Audiometer,  a-di-om'et-er,  n.    [L.  audio, 
to  hear,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]    An  in- ; 
strument  for  testing  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Audlplione,  a/di-fon,  n.  [L.  audio,  to 
hear,  and  Gr.  phone,  voice.]  An  instrument 
for  enabling  the  deaf  to  hear,  essentially 
consisting  of  a  fan-shaped  vibratory  plate  of 
caoutchouc  which  is  applied  to  the  upper 
teeth,  through  which  the  sound  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

Audit,  a/dit,  n.  [L.  audit,  he  hears,  or 
auditus,  a  hearing,  from  audio,  to  hear. 
Audible.]  An  examination  into  accounts 
or  dealings  with  money  or  property  by  pro- 
per officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  hence,  a  calling  to  account;  an  ex 
amination  into  one's  actions;  also,  an  au 
dience  or  hearingt.— v.t.  To  make  audit  ot; 
to  examine,  as  an  account  or  accounts.—  I 
Audition,  a-di'shon,  n.  [L.  auditio,  a 
hearing.]  The  act  of  hearing;  a  hearing  or 
listening.— Auditor,  a/dit-er,  n.  [L.]  A 
hearer;  a  listener;  a  person  appointed  and 
authorized  to  audit  or  examine  an  account 
or  accounts. —Auditorium,  a-di-to'ri- 
um,  n.  [L.]  In  an  opera-house,  public  hall, 
&c,  the  space  allotted  to  the  hearers.— Au- 
ditory, a'di-to-ri,  a.  [L.  auditorius.]  Re- 
lating to  hearing  or  to  the  sense  or  organs 
of  hearing.—  n.  [L.  auditorium.]  An  audi- 
ence; an  assembly  of  hearers;  a  place  for 
hearing  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
hearers;  an  auditorium. — Auditress.f  a'- 
di-tres,  n.    A  female  hearer.    (Mil.) 

Augean,  a-je'an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mythical  Augeas,  King  of  Elis,  in  Greece. 
— Augean  stable,  the  stable  of  this  king,  in 
which  he  kept  3000  oxen,  and  the  cleaning 
out  of  which,  after  it  had  remained  un- 
cleaned  for  thirty  years,  was  assigned  as 
a  task  to  Hercules,  who  accomplished  it 
in  a  single  day.  Hence  cleaning  the  Au- 
gean stables  became  a  synonym  for  the  re- 
moval of  accumulated  nuisances,  abuses, 
&c. 

Auger,  a/ger,  n.  [For  vauger,  initial  n 
having  been  lost  (as  in  adder,  apron),  this 
word  being  from  A.Sax.  nafe-gdr,  nafugdr, 
from  nafu,  nafa.  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  and 
gar,  a  sharp-pointed  thing,  a  dart  or  jave- 
lin. Nave,  Gore,  to  pierce.]  An  instru- 
ment for  boring  holes  larger  than  those 
bored  by  a  gimlet,  chiefly  used  by  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  &c,  and  made  in  a  great 
many  forms;  instruments  on  the  sams 
plan  are  used  for  boring  into  the  soil. 

Augbt,  at,  n.  [A.Sax.  dvnht,  from  d  for  dn, 
one,  and '  iviht—'E.  whit,  wight;  lit.  a  whit, 
its  negative  being  naught,  not  a  whit.] 
Anything,  indefinitely;  any  part  or  quan- 
tity; any  whit. 

Augite,  a/jit,  n.  [Gr.  auge,  brightness.] 
The  name  given   to  a  class  of   minerals, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f&ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tQbe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab'tne— the  Fr.  «. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


-<■(  iii-ii  bhv  k,  pitch  or  M'Uci  blank,  ox 
a  in  colour,  and  constating  ol  Bill 
ites  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  Iron,  with 
um  inn  In  the  darker  varieties  augfltlc. 
jit  iU,  ,i.  Pertaining  to.  consisting  of,  n 
tmhling,  or  containing  augite. 
iigmciif,  Rg-ment',  u.t    [Pr.  augmenter, 

1U0,   from    augmentum,    in 
Km  mmaso,  to  Increase,    Auction.]    To 
■rease;  to  eularge  in  sise  or  extent);  to 

pall;  to  make  bigger,  V.i,  To  increase; 
»  grow  larger.     A  immcilt.    ag'ment,    ». 

icroann;  ewargemenl  by  addition  t;  aram, 
1  increase  at  the  beginning  of  certain  In 
totiOnal  forms  of  a  verb,  as  the  t  prefixed 
1  oertain  tenses  i>(  the  Greek  verb,  and  the 
■  in  the  pasl  partioiple  of  the  German 
»rb.  — Augniciituhlc,  ag-ment'a-bl,  a, 
taable  of  being  augmented  or  increased. 
Augmentation,  ag  men  ta'shon,  n. 
\\<t  aot  of  augmenting;  the  act  of  adding 
1  or  enlarging;  the  state  or  condition  of 
pjog  made  larger;  increase;  enlargement; 
:cossion;  the  thing  added  by  way  of  en- 
rgement;  addition.  —Augmentative, 

j-ment'a-tiv,  o.  Having  the  quality  or 
nver  of  augmenting.— A.  A  word  formed 
1  express  greatness:  opposed  to  a  dimiuu- 
Pf.— Augmciitalivcly.  ag-ment'a-tiv- 
ttdr.  In  an  augmentative  manner;  in 
manner  to  augment.— Augnientcr,  ftg- 
ent'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  aug- 
ents. 

iirur.  a 'per,  n.  [L.  augur,  from  avis,  a 
rd,  and  L.  garrio,  to  chatter.]  Among 
te  ancient  Romans  a  functionary  whose 
lty  was  to  derive  signs  concerning  future 
rents  from  the  flight  or  other  actions  of 
rds,  from  certain  appearances  in  quad- 
ipeds,  from  lightning  and  other  unusual 
:currences;  hence,  one  who  foretells  future 
rents  by  omens;  a  soothsayer;  a  prophet. 
v.i.  To  guess;  to  conjecture,  as  from  signs 
•  omens;  to  be  a  sign;  to  bode  (to  augur 
ell  or  ill  for  a  project).— v.t.  To  guess  or 
mjecture;  to  predict;  to  anticipate :  said  of 
;rsons;  to  betoken;  to  forebode:  said  of 
rings.— Augural,  a'gu-ral,  a.  Pertain- 
ig  to  an  augur,  or  the  duties  or  profession 
!  an  augur;  pertaining  to  divination.— 
ugurate.t  a/gu-rat,  v.t.  or  i.  To  con- 
cture  or  foretell  by  augury;  to  predict. — 
usurer,  a/ger-er,  n.  One  who  augurs; 
1  augur.  (Shak.)— Augurlze.t  a'ger-iz, 
t.  or  i.  To  augur;  to  act  as  an  augur. — 
ugurshlp,  a/ger-ship,  n.  The  office  or 
;riod  of  office  of  an  augur. — Augury,  a/- 
I-ri  or  a'ger-i,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  an 
jgur;  that  which  forebodes;  that  from 
hich  a  prediction  is  drawn;  a  prognosti- 
itiou. 

ngnst,  a-gust',  a.  [L.  augustus,  from  au- 
■0,  to  increase,  the  same  word  as  the  name 
Uffustus.  Augment,  Auction.]  Grand; 
lagnificent;  majestic;  impressing  awe;  in- 
)iring  reverence.  —  Augustly,  a-gust'li, 
iv.  In  an  august  manner.  —August- 
ess,  a-gust'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
iigust. 

iigust.  a/gust,  n.  [L.  Augustus,  from  the 
;oman  Emperor  Augustus.]  The  eighth 
lonth  of  the  year,  containing  thirty-one 
ays. — Augustan,  a-gust'an,  a.  Pertain- 
lg  to  the  Emperor  Augustus;  as,  the  Au- 
iistan  age,  which  was  the  most  brilliant 
eriod  in  Roman  literature ;  hence,  any 
rilliaut  period  in  the  literary  history  of 
ther  countries. 

ngustin,  Angustiiie,  a-gust'in,  n.  A 
lember  of  one  of  the  fraternities  who  follow 
ales  framed  by  St.  Augustine  or  deduced 
rom  his  writings.  Also  A  ugustinian. 
uk,  ak,  n.  [Dan.  alke,  Icel.  alka,  dlka,  an 
uk.]  The  name  of  one  or  two  swimming 
irds  found  in  the  British  seas,  having  their 
;gs  placed  so  far  back  as  to  cause  them  to 
tand  nearly  upright,  and  with  very  short 
rings  more  useful  for  swimming  and  diving 
han  for  flight. 

ullc,  a/lik,  a.  [L.  aulicus,  from  aula,  Gr. 
ule,  a  court.]    Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 

Ullt,  iint,  n.  [O.Fr.  ante,  from  L.  amita, 
ontracted  in  the  same  way  as  emmet  is 
ontracted  into  ant.]  The  sister  of  one's 
ather  or  mother,  a  term  correlative  to 
lephew  or  niece. 


Aura,   aia,    H       I  1  >.   mint,   I    lueath  Ol    an    | 

An  in  .  in  effluvium  or  odour;  an  exhala 
tion     Aural,  a/raJ,  a,    Pertaining  loan 

aura. 

Aural,  s/ral,  a  \\,  entris,  the  eat  I  Elelal 
■  1  be  ear  (aural  surgery).  A 11  r  I  lor  m, 
.1  11  foi  in.  a  1  si  ihapedj  having  the  foi  m 
of  the  human  ear.  Aurlst,  a/rtat,  n,  One 
skilled  in  dlaorden  ol  the  1  ar,  or  who  pro 
feast  1  to  cure  them.  Aurlted,  a'rit-ed,  & 
1 1,.  .mm  itut,  I  Bot,  and  ool  eared  ,  am  Lou 
late;  having  lobei  or  appendages  likt  an 

ear. 

A 11  rated, i  a' rat  cd,  a.  |  L.  numtus,  pp  of 
iiui'n,    to    gild,    from    ataum,    n«>l«i. )       Re 

■embling  K"'d;  golden-coloured;  gilded.— 

Aureate  P  re  at,  a.  |L. aurcatus.]  Golden; 

gilded. 
Aurclln,  A-rell  a,  n.     [From  L.  antrum, 

gold,  from  it's  colour. )  The  nymph,  chrysalis, 
or  pupa  of  a  butterfly  or  other  lepldopteroua 
insect.  Aliroliail,  a.-rc'li-an,  a.  Like  or 
pertaining  to  the  aurclia. 

Aureola.  Aureole,  a-re'o-ia,  a/rS-ol,  ». 

[Fr.   aureole,    from    L.    aureolus,   dim.    of 
aureus,  golden,  from  aurum,  gold.]    Paint 
iiaj,    an    Illumination    surrounding   a   holy 
person,  as  Christ,  a  saint,  &c;  anything  re- 
sembling an  aureola;  a  halo. 

Auricle,  a/ri-kl,  n.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  from 
auris,  the  ear.]  The  external  ear,  or  that 
part  which  is  prominent  from  the  head; 
either  of  the  two  cavities  in  the  mammalian 
heart,  placed  above  the  two  ventricles,  and 
resembling  in  shape  the  external  ear.— 
Auriclctf,  a'ri-kld,  a.  Having  ears  or 
auricles ;  having  appendages  resembling 
ears.— Auricula,  a-rik'u-la,  n.  A  garden 
flower  of  the  primrose  family,  found  native 
in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  sometimes  called 
bear's-ear  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves. — 
Auricular,  a-rik'u-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  ear  or  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  to  an 
auricle ;  confided  to  one's  ear,  especially 
privately  confided  to  the  ear  of  a  priest 
(auricular  confession).  —  Aurlcularly, 
a-rik'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  an  auricular  manner; 
by  words  privately  addressed  to  the  ear. — 
Aurlculntc,  a-rik'u-lat,  a.  Shaped  like 
the  ear;  having  ears  or  some  kind  of  expan- 
sions resembling  ears;  eared,  as  a  leaf. 

Auriferous,  a-rif'er-us,  a.  [L.  aurifer— 
aurum,  gold,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Yield- 
ing or  producing  gold;  containing  gold. 

Auriform,  Aurist.    Under  Aural. 

Aurochs,  a'roks,  n.  [G.]  A  species  of  wild 
bull  or  buffalo,  once  abundant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  now  reduced  to  a  few 
herds  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Lithuania. 

Aurora,  a-ro'ra,  n.  [L.,  the  goddess  of 
morning,  the  dawn;  same  root  as  L.  urn,  to 
burn,  aurum,  gold.]  The  dawn,  or  morning 
twilight;  the  goddess  of  the  morning,  or 
dawn  deified;  the  aurora  borealis  (in  this 
sense  with  the  plural  aurora:). — Aurora 
borealis,  the  northern  lights  or  streamers,  a 
luminous  meteoric  phenomenon  of  varying 
brilliancy  seen  in  the  northern  heavens,  and 
in  greatest  magnificence  in  the  arctic  regions, 
believed  to  be  electric  in  origin. — Aurora 
australis.  the  aurora  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, quite  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that 
of  the  north.— Auroral,  a-ro'ral,  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  resembling  the  dawn;  belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  polar  lights;  roseate; 
rosy. 

Auscultation,  as-kul-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  aus- 
cidtatio,  a  listening,  from  ansculto,  to  listen, 
from  auris,  the  ear.]  Med.  a  method  of 
distinguishing  the  state  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  chest,  by 
observing  the  sounds  arising  there  either 
through  the  application  of  the  ear  or  by  the 
stethoscope.— Auscnltator,  as'kul-tat-er, 
7i.  One  who  practises  auscultation. — Aus- 
cultatory, as-kul'ta-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  auscultation. 

Auspice,  a/spis,  n.  [L.  auspicium,  from 
auspex,  an  augur— avis,  a  bird,  and  specio, 
to  view.]  An  augury  from  birds:  an  omen 
or  sign  in  general ;  protection  ;  favourable 
influence.  —  Auspicate, t  a/spi-kat,  v.t. 
[L.  auspicor,  to  take  the  auspices.]  To 
initiate  with  pomp  or  ceremony;    to    in- 


augurate      luiplcatorj  1  ion, 

.'     <  11  01  belonging  to  an  pices  01  omens 
Auspicious       1     bus,  a    Having  omens 
"i  favourabli   app<  aram  1      pro 
jut  ions ,  favourable  ,   1  happy 

auspiciously,  ■>  spl'shus  U,  adv.    in  an 

auspicious   manner.       A  llsplriousiMss 

1     1 

Austere  r  itSr*.  a,  [L,  austsrus,  (Jr.  «?/*- 
(1  roe,  harsh.  I  Harsh;  tart;  sour;  rough  to 
t in-  t. 

■tern,    Austerel]  ett      in  an 

au  bare  manner;  severely;  rigidly;  harshly. 

Austereuess,  Austerity,  n-steYnes, 

a  ste'n  t  \  11.      '1  I  .  :„  ,,,- 

re;  severity;  rigour;  strictness;  I-  . 
nasi. 

Austral,  jin'tral,  a.  [L,  australis,  from 
auster,  the  south  wind,  or  south  |  Boutheru; 
lying  or  being  in  the  south,  Australa> 
■Ian,   ai  iiai  a'.in  an,  a.     [From   austral 

and  Asia.]  delating  to  Australasia,  that 
is,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  ad 
jaceiit,  islands.— n.  A  native  of  Australasia 
—Australian,  as-tra'li-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Australia.—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Australia. 

Authentic,  ft-then'tik,  a.  [L.  autheidicus, 
from  (Jr.  uuihintikos,  original,  genuine, 
from  iii'ili:  uiis,  one  who  does  anything 
with  his  own  hand. J  Being  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be;  not  false  or  fictitious;  genuine; 
valid;  authoritative;  reliable.  .'.  Authentic, 
applied  to  a  document  or  book,  indicates 
that  it  can  be  relied  on  as  narrating  real 
facts;  genuine,  that  we  have  it  as  it  left  its 
author's  hands. — AullK'lilically.ii  then - 
tik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  authentic  manner. — 
Authenticate,  a-then  ti-kat,  v.t.  —  au- 
thenticated, aiUhenticating.  To  render  au- 
thentic ;  to  give  authority  to  by  proof, 
attestation,  &c;  to  prove  authentic;  to  de- 
termine as  genuine.— Authentication, 
a-then'ti-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  authenti- 
cating; the  giving  of  proof  or  authority.— 
Authenticity,  ,a-then-tis'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  authentic;  the  quality  of 
being  genuine;  genuineness. 

Author,  a'thor,  n.  [O.F.  autheur.  L.  anctor, 
improperly  written  autor,  author,  from 
augeo,  auctum.  to  increase,  to  produce. 
Augment.]  The  beginner,  former,  or  first 
mover  of  anything  (author  of  our  being); 
the  originator  or  creator;  efficient  cause; 
the  original  composer  of  a  literary  work; 
the  writer  of  a  book  or  other  literary  pro- 
duction. —  Authoress,  a/thor-es,  n.  A 
femaleauthor.— Authoritative,  a-thor'i- 
ta-tiv,  a.  Having  authority;  having  the 
sanction  or  appearance  of  authority ;  posi- 
tive; peremptory;  dictatorial. — Authori- 
tatively, a-thor'i-ta-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an 
authoritative  manner;  with  a  show  of  au- 
thority. — Author ltattveness,  a-thor'- 
i-ta-tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  authori- 
tative.—Authority,  a-thor'i-ti,  n.  [O.Fr. 
anthorite.]  Power  or  right  to  command  or 
act ;  dominion ;  control ;  the  power  derived 
from  opinion,  respect,  or  esteem;  influence 
conferred  by  character,  station,  mental 
superiority,  &c;  a  person  or  persons  exer- 
cising power  or  command:  generally  in  the 
plural  (the  civil  and  military  authorities) ; 
that  to  which  or  one  to  whom  reference 
maybe  made  in  support  of  any  fact,  opinion, 
action,  &c.  (a  person's  authority  for  a  state- 
ment) ;  credit  or  credibility  (a  work  of  no 
authority).  —  Authorize,  a'thor-Tz,  v.t. 
— authorized,  authorizing.  Togive authority, 
warrant,  or  legal  power  to;  to  give  a  right 
to  act;  to  empower;  to  make  legal  ;  to  es- 
tablish by  authority  or  by  usage  or  public 
opinion  (an  authorized  idiom):  to  warrant ; 
to  sanction:  to  justify.— Authorization, 
a'thor-iz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  authorizing. 
—Authorship,  a'tbor-ship,  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  an  author;  the  source 
from  which  a  work  proceeds. 

Autobiography,  a'to-bT-og"ra-fi.  n.  [Gr. 
autos,  self,  and  E.  biography.]  Biography 
or  memoirs  of  a  person  written  by  him- 
self— An  tobiographer,  A  utobiogra- 
phist,  a'to-bi-og"ra-fer,  a'to-bi-og"ra-nst, 
n.  One  who  writes  an  autobiography. — 
Autobiographic,  Autobiographi- 
cal, a-to-bi'o-graf'ik,  a-to-bi'o-graf"ik-al,  a. 
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Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing 
autobiography.    AiiioMogi-nidilcnliy, 

,i  to  bl'o-grar'ik<al-li,  adv.  in  10  autobio- 
graphical manner. 

Auto-cur,  jj'to-kiir,  7/.  [Or.  autos,  self. J  A 
o&rriage  driven  by  a  motor  carried  with  it. 

Autochthon,  n-tok'thon,  n.  pi.  Alllorli- 
tiioncs,  ft  tok'thon-ez.    [Gr.  autochthSn 

iiiilo.i,  self,  and  chtlion,  tho  earth.)  One  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country;  an 
aboriginal  inhabitant;  that  which  is  original 
to  a  particular  country. —Autochthonal, 
Autochthonous,  Autochthnuic,  a- 

tok'thon -al,  ,\ -tok'thon-us,  a,-tok'thon-ik,  a. 
Aboriginal;  primitive;  indigenous. 

Autocracy,  a-tok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  autokrateta 

—  dittos,  self,  and  kratos,  power.]  Supreme 
power  invested  iu  a  single  person ;  the 
government  or  power  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch.—Autocrat)  a/t5-krat,  n.  [Gr.  auto- 
krdtcs.]  An  absolute  sovereign;  a  monarch 
who  governs  without  being  subject  to  re- 
striction: a  title  assumed  by  the  emperors 
of  Russia;  hence,  one  who  is  invested  with 
or  assumes  unlimited  authority  in  any  rela- 
tion.— An  toe  ratio,  Autocratical,  a- 
to-krat'ik,  a-to-krat'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
autocracy;  absolute;  holding  unlimited 
powers  of  government.— Autocratical- 
ly, adv.  In  an  autocratic  manner.— A  ill  o- 
cratrlx.t  ft-tok'ra-triks,  n.  A  female 
autocrat. 

Auto-de-fe,  ou'to-de-fa",  n.  pi.  Autos- 

de-fe,  ou'tos-de-fa".  [Sp.,  lit.  act  (in  sense 
of  decree,  judgment,  sentence)  of  faith— 
auto  =  L.  actum,  an  act,  de,  of,  andfe  =  L. 
fides,  faith.]  A  public  solemnity,  formerly 
held  by  the  courts  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  dependencies 
at  the  execution  of  heretics  condemned  to 
the  stake.  Auto-da-fe,  ou'to-da-fa",  is 
the  Portuguese  form. 

Autogenous,  a-toj'en-us,  a.  [Gr.  autos, 
self,  and  root  gen,  to  generate.]  Self-pro- 
duced; self -generated;  produced  indepen- 
dently. 

Autograph,  a'to-graf,  n.  [Gr.  autos,  self, 
and  graphs,  writing.]  A  person's  own 
handwriting ;  an  original  manuscript  or  sig- 
nature. —  Autographic,  Autogranh- 
ical,  a-to-graf'ik,  a-to-graf'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  an  autograph,  or  one's 
own  handwriting;  relating  to  or  used  in  the 
process  of  autography.  —  Autography, 
a-tog'ra-fi,  n.  A  person's  own  handwritiugt; 
a  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writing 
or  drawing  is  transferred  from  paper  to 
stone. 

Automatic,  Automatical,  a-to-mat'ik, 
a-to-mat'ik-ai,  a.  [Gr.  automatos,  self-act- 
ing— autos,  self,  and  root  ma,  to  strive.] 
Belonging  to  or  proceeding  by  spontaneous 
movement;  having  the  power  of  self-motion; 
self-acting:  said  especially  of  mechanism  ; 
not  depending  on  the  will;  instinctive:  ap- 
plied to  actions.  —  Automatic  gnus 
Guns  that  after  the  first  shot  fire  others  in 
rapid  succession.— Automatism,  a-tom'- 
a-tizm,  n.  Automatic  action;  theory  re- 
gardingautomaticactions.— Automaton, 
a-tom'a-ton,  n.  pi.  Automata,  Autom- 
atons, a-tom'a-ta,  a-tom'a-tonz.  That 
which  is  self-moving;  a  self-acting  machine; 
a  mechanical  contrivance  which  imitates 
the  arbitrary  or  voluntary  motions  of  living 
beings;  a  person  who  acts  mechanically. 

Antomedon,  a-tom'e-don,  n.  Coachman, 
from  the  name  of  Achilles'  charioteer. 

Automobile,  a'to-mo-bil,  n.  [Gr.  autos, 
self.  Mobile.]  An  auto-car  or  similar 
vehicle. 

Automorphlc,ta-to-mor'fik,  a.  [Gr.  autos, 
self,  and  morphe,  form.]  Framed  or  con- 
ceived after  the  form  of  one's  self. 

Autonomy,  a-ton'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  autonomia 
— autos,  self,  and  nomos,  law,  rule.]  The 
power  or  right  of  self-government. — Auto- 
nomic, Autonomous,  a-to-nom'ik,  a- 
ton'o-mus,  a.  Relating  to  autonomy;  inde- 
pendent in  government;  having  the  right 
of  self-government. 

Autopliagi,  a-tof'a-ji,  n.pl.  [Gr.  autos, 
self,  and  phagein,  to  eat.]  Birds  which  have 


the  power  of  feeding  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched. 

A  otoplasty,  a'to-plas-ti,  n.  [Gr.  autos, 
■elf,  and  plasso,  to  form.]  Surg,  same  aa 
A  naplasty, 

Antonala,  Autopsy,  a-top'si-a,  a/top-si, 
n,    [Gr.,  from  autos,  self,  and  opsin,  sight.] 

Personal  observation;  ocular  view;  nail. 
post-mortem  examination. —  A  iitopl  ie, 
A  Qtoptlcal,  ft-top'tlk,  a-top'tik-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  based  on  autopsy  or  personal 
observation.  —  A uf optically,  a-top'tik- 
al-li,  adv.    In  an  autoptical  manner. 

Autotype,  a'to-tip,  n.  [Gr.  autos,  self, 
typos,  a  stomp.]  A  photographic  process 
resembling  heliotype;  a  picture  produced 
by  the  process. 

Autotypography,  a'to-ti-pog"ra-fi,  n. 

[Gr.  prefix  autos,  self,  and  E.  typography.] 

A  process  by  which  designs  are  impressed 
on  a  metal  plate,  from  which  copies  may  be 
taken  for  printing. 

Autumn,  a'tum,  n.  [L.  autumnus,  for 
auctumnus,  the  season  of  increase,  from 
augeo,  auctum,  to  increase.  Augment.] 
The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the  season 
between  summer  and  winter,  popularly  re- 
garded as  comprising  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct., 
but  astronomically  beginning  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  23d  Sept.,  and  ending  at 
the  winter  solstice,  21st  December.— Au- 
tumnal, a-tum'nal,  a.  Belonging  to  au- 
tumn; produced  or  gathered  in  autumn; 
fig.  belonging  to  the  period  past  the  middle 
stage  of  life. 

Auxiliary,  ag-zil'i-a-ri,  a.  [L.  auxiliaris, 
from  auxilium,  aid,  from  augeo,  to  in- 
crease, whence  also  auction,  augment,  au- 
tumn, &c]  Conferring  aid  or  support; 
helping;  aiding;  assisting;  subsidiary.— 
Auxiliary,  ag-zil'i-a-ri,  n.  A  helper ;  an 
assistant;  an  associate  in  some  undertak- 
ing; pi.  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  a 
nation  at  war;  gram,  a  verb  which  helps  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  of  other  verbs ; 
as,  have,  may,  shall,  and  will. 

Avail,  a-val',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  valeir,  to  be  worth, 
from  L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  with  prefix  a 
for  L.  ad.]  To  be  for  the  advantage  of;  to 
assist  or  profit;  to  benefit. — To  avail  one's 
self  of,  to  turn  to  one's  profit  or  advantage; 
to  take  advantage  of. — v.i.  To  be  of  use, 
benefit,  or  advantage;  to  answer  a  purpose; 
to  have  strength,  force,  or  efficacy  sufficient. 
— n.  Advantage  tending  to  promote  suc- 
cess; benefit;  service;  utility;  efficacy:  used 
in  such  phrases  as,  of  little  avail;  of  much 
avail.— Available,  a-val'a-bl,  a.  Advan- 
tageous; having  efficacy:  capable  of  being 
used;  attainable;  accessible.— Available- 
ness,  Availability,  a-val'a-bl-nes,  a- 
val'a-bil"i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  available; 
power  or  efficacy;  legal  force;  validity.— 
Availably,  a-val'a-bli,  adv.  In  au  avail- 
able manner. 

Avalanche,  av'a-lansh,  n.  [Fr.  avalanche, 
from  avaler,  to  descend— a,  to,  val,  a  valley.] 
A  vast  body  of  snow  or  ice  sliding  down  a 
mountain,  or  over  a  precipice. 

Avant-conrier,  a-van-ko-rer,  n.  [Fr. 
avant,  before,  from  L.  ab,  from  ante,  before.] 
A  person  despatched  before  another  person 
or  a  company,  to  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach.—Avant-guard,  a-van-gard,  n. 
[Fr.  avant-garde.]  The  van  or  advanced 
body  of  an  army;  the  vanguard. 

Avanturlne,  Aventurine,  a-van'tu-rin, 
a-ven'tu-rin,  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  chance.]  A 
variety  of  artificial  gem  consisting  of  glass, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of  iron:  a  com- 
pound discovered  accidentally  (var  aven- 
ture)-, also,  a  variety  of  quartz  rock  con- 
taining spangles  of  mica  or  quartz. 

Avarice,  av'a-ris,  n.  [L.  avaritia,  from 
avarus,  greedy,  from'  aveo,  to  covet.]  An 
inordinate  desire  of  gaining  and  possessing 
wealth;  covetousness;  cupidity;  greediness. 
— Avaricious,  av-a-ri'shus,  a.  Charac- 
terized by  avarice;  greedy  of  gain;  miserly; 
covetous.— Avariciously,  av-a-ri'shus-li, 
adv.  In  an  avaricious  manner;  covetously; 
greedily.— A varicloiisness,  av-a-ri'shus- 
nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  avaricious. 

Avast,  a-vast',  exclam.  [From  D.  houd  vast, 


hold  fast,  slop.]  Num.  the  order  to  Rtop, 
hold,  cease,  Or  Stay  in  any  operation:  some- 
times used  colloquially,  without  reference 
to  ships. 

Avatar,  Avatara,  av-a-tar',  av-a-ta'ra,  n. 
[Skr.  avatara—  ava,  down,  and  root  tri,  to 
go.]  A  descent  from  heaven;  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appear- 
ance in  some  manifest  shape  upon  earth. 

A  van  nt,  a-vant',  Interj.  [Fr.  avant,  en 
avant,  forward,  march!- from  L.  ab.  from 
ante,  before.  Van  is  the  same  word.]  lie- 
gone;  depart:  an  exclamation  of  contempt 
or  abhorrence. 

Ave,  a've,  interj.  [L.]  Hail!  farewell!  (Jod 
bless  you!  Sometimes  used  as  a  noun  for  an 
Ave-Maria.— Ave-Maria,  a'vc-ma-n'a,  u. 
[L.^hail  Mary!— the  first  words  of  Gabriel's 
Salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary.)  Devotional 
words  often  repeated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  chaplets  and  rosaries  being  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  ave-marias  and 
paternosters. 

ArenaCCOUS,  av-e-na'shus,  a.  [L.  avena, 
oats.]  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  oats. 

Avenge,  a-venj',  v.t.  — avenged,  avenging. 
[O.Fr.  avengier— prefix  a,  and  L.  vindicare, 
to  avenge,  vindicate.]  To  vindicate  by  in- 
flicting pain  or  evil  on  the  wrong-doer;  to 
deal  punishment  for  injury  done  to:  with 
a  person  as  object;  to  take  satisfaction  for, 
by  pain  or  punishment  inflicted  on  the  in- 
juring party;  to  deal  punishment  on  ac- 
count of:  with  a  thing  as  object. — Avenge- 
men  t,  a-vcnj'ment,  n.  The  act  of  avenging. 
—Avenger,  a-venj  'er,  n.  One  who  avenges; 
one  who  takes  vengeance. 

A  veil  s,  av'enz,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
several  species  of  rosaceous  plauts  growing 
wild:  common  avens  is  also  called  herb- 
bennet. 

Aventurine,  n.  and  a.    Avanturine. 

Avenue,  av'e-nii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  avenir,  to 
arrive,  L.  advenio.  Advene,  Advent.]  A 
passage;  a  way  or  opening  for  entrance;  a 
wide  straight  roadway  or  street;  an  alley 
or  walk  planted  on  each  side  with  trees; 
fig.  means  of  access  or  attainment. 

Aver,  a-ver',  v.t. — averred,  averring.  [Fr. 
averer,  from  L.  ad,  to,  and  verus,  true.] 
To  affirm  with  confidence;  to  declare  in  a 
positive  or  peremptory  manner;  to  assert.— 
Averment,  a-ver'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
averring;  affirmation;  a  positive  assertion 
or  declaration. 

Average,  av'er-aj,  n.  [Fr.  avarie,  Sp.  averia, 
damage  sustained  by  goods  at  sea;  from 
Ar.  avdr,  defect,  flaw,  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  L.L.  averagium,  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  averia  or  draught-cattle,  a  contri- 
bution towards  loss  of  things  carried,  from 
O.Fr.  aver,  a  work-horse,  from  L.  habere, 
to  have.]  A  contribution  falling  on  the 
owners  of  a  ship's  freight  and  cargo,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  several  interests,  to  make 
good  a  loss  that  has  been  sustained;  a  sum 
or  quantity  intermediate  to  a  number  of 
different  sums  or  quantities;  a  mean  or 
medial  amount;  a  general  estimate  based 
on  comparison  of  a  number  of  diverse  cases; 
a  medium. — a.  Exhibiting  a  mean  propor- 
tion or  mean  quality;  forming  an  average; 
medium;  not  extreme;  ordinary;  com.  esti- 
mated in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  aver- 
age.— v.  t. — averaged,  averaging.  To  find  the 
average  of;  to  reduce  to  a  mean  sum  or 
quantity;  to  show  or  have  as  an  average  or 
mean  (trees  average  50  feet  in  height).— 
Averagely,  av'er-aj-li,  adv.  In  an  average 
way  or  manner;  by  taking  an  average. 

Averilian,  a-ver'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Avernus,  a  lake  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  re- 
presented by  classical  poets  as  the  entrance 
to  hell. 

Averruncate,  av-e-rung'kat,  v.t.  [L.  aver- 
runco,  to  avert — a,  from,  and  verrunco,  to 
turn.]  To  avert.— Averriincation,  av'e- 
rung-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  averting; 
eradication;  extirpation^  removal. — Aver- 
runcator, av-e-rung'kat-er,  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  pruning  trees  when  their  branches 
are  beyond  easy  reach  of  the  hand. 

Avert,  a-vert',  v.t.    [L.  averto,  aversum,  to 
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urn  aw  iv     <<,   from,  and   mt<\   c.isitm,  to 
urn.    whenee    IMTM,    convert,    OOHWfM    '/' 
vr.tr,  \e  I     To  turn  or  dlreol    awaj    from 
o  turn  or  t.>  cause  to  t  urn  <>IV  or  aw  nv  (I  he 
•yes.  calamity.  \e  )        t\CI"ICI\  I  *«(  8r,  H 

)no  who  or  thai  which  avert*  or  turns  away. 
Iverae,  a-vers',  a,    [L.  averaus,  turned 

roui,  pp.  ot'  averto  I  Turned  away  from; 
tvericd  (Mil.);  unwilllug;  bating  repug- 
mhiob:  now  regularly  followed  hj  to,  nol  by 
|mh, — Averaely,  a-vers'li,  aav.  in  an 
[terse  manner;  with  repugnanoe;  umvill- 
nglv.  AvcrHciico"*,  ;i  vers'nea,  ».  The 
being  averse.  Aversion,  ■  ver 
hon.  a.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind; 
lislikc;  disinclination;  reluctanoe;  hatred: 
is.ul  absolutely  or  with  to;  the  cause  of  dis- 
iko;  the  object  of  repugnanoe. 
vesin,  a  ves'ta,  11.  The  sacred  writings 
attributed  to  Zoroaster;  the  Zend-avesta. 
tvestan,  a-ves'tan,  rt.    Tlie  language  of 

sta;  Zend. 
vlan,  a'vi-an,  a.  [L.  awis,  a  bird.]  Per- 
iling to  birds  Aviary,  a'vi-a-ri,  n.  |  L. 
ivitiriiim.]  A  building  or  inolosure  for  the 
weeding,  rearing,  and  keeping  of  birds.  - 
tvlntioil,  a  vi  a'shon,  n.  Aerial  navi- 
:ution  by  machines  heavier  than  air. — 
kvlatof.  a'\i  a  ter,  u .     One  who  engages 

n  aviation.— Aviculture,  a'vi-kuTttlr,  ». 
?he  breeding  and  rearing  of  birds.— Avl- 
raiina,  a'vi -fa  na,  tt.  A  collective  name 
Di  the  birds  or  avian  fauna  of  a  district. — 
triform,  a'vi-fonn,  a.  Bird-shaped. 
vid,  av'id,  a.  [L.  avidus,  from  aveo,  to 
lesire;  akin  avarice.]  Eager;  greedy:  with 
\f.  Avidity,  a-vid'i-ti,  n.  [L.  aviditas.] 
Sreediness:  strong  appetite;  eagerness;  in- 
enseness  of  desire. 

vlzaiiduiu,  av-i-zan'dum.  In  Scotland, 
he  private  consideration  by  a  judge  of  a 
ase  that  has  been  heard  in  court. 
voeado-near,  av-o-kfi'do-par,  n.  [Cor- 
upted  from  Mexican  name. J  The  fruit  of 
t  small  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  common 
n  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies: 
tlso  called  A  lligator-pear. 
vocate.t  av'o-kat,  v.t.  [L.  avoco,  avoca- 
um—a,  from,  and  voco,  to  call.]  To  call  off 
•r  away;  to  remove  from  an  inferior  to  a 
uperior  court.— Avocation,  av-o-ka'shon, 
i.  The  act  of  calling  aside  or  diverting 
rom  some  object  or  employment;  the  au- 
horitative  removal  of  a  case  from  an  inferior 
o  a  superior  court ;  that  which  calls  a  man 
,way  from  his  proper  business;  a  distraction; 
i  hinderance;  a  man's  business,  pursuit,  or 
iccupation ;  vocation  or  calling.— A  voca- 
;lve,  a-vok/a-tiv,  a.    Calling  off. 

voeet,  av'6-set,  n.  Same  as  Avoset. 
void,  a-void',  v.t.  [Originally  to  empty; 
rom  prefix  a,  and  void.]  To  make  void  (in 
egal  phraseology);  to  shun;  to  keep  away 
rom;  to  eschew;  to  evade;  to  elude  (ex- 
lense,  danger,  bad  company).— v.i.  To  be- 
ome  void  or  vacant;  to  retire! ;  to  with- 
Lrawt.— Avoidable,  a-void'a-bl,  a.  That 
nay  be  vacated  or  annulled;  capable  of 
>eing  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped. — 
Lvoidance,  a-void'ans,  n.  The  act  of 
.nnulling  or  making  void;  the  act  of  avoid- 
ng  or  shunning.— A  voider,  a-void'er.  n. 
)ne  who  avoids.— Avoldless.t  a-void'les, 
i.    Inevitable;  certain;  unavoidable. 

voirdupois,  av-er'dQ-poiz",  n.  [O.Fr. 
ivoir  du  pois,  to  have  weight— L.  habeo,  to 
lave,  pensum,  something  weighed  out. 
?oise.]  A  system  of  weight  of  which  1  lb. 
sontains  16  oz.,  in  distinction  to  troy  weight, 
vhich  has  only  12— the  system  by  which 
jommodities  in  general  are  weighed. 

voset,  av'o-set,  n.  [Ft.  avocette,  It.  avo- 
etta.]  A  vvading-bird  of  the  size  of  a  lap- 
ving,  with  vei-y  long  legs,  feathers  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white,  and  a  long 
.lender  bill  bent  upwards  toward  the  tip. 

vouch,  a-vouch',  v.t.  [Prefix  a  (=  L.  ad, 
o),  and  vouch;  O.Fr.  avochier,  avncher.) 
ro  affirm  openly;  to  avow;  to  maintain, 
'indicate,  or  justify  (a  statement) ;  to  es- 
■ablish;  guarantee;  substantiate.—  n.t  Evi- 
lence;  testimony.  (Shak.)  —  Avouch  - 
ible,  a-vouch 'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
ivouched.  —  A  voucher,    a-vouch'er,    n. 
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Oae  who  avouchei     Avouchmciif,  a- 
vouch'raent,    ».     The  aol   oi    avouching; 
declare)  Ion;  avowal, 
4.WOW)  ax.'u'.  r  t.    [Pr.aeouer    a  (from L, 

<nl,  to),  and    voitf  r,  to  vow.      \<>\\    \      To  dfl 

olare  openly,  with  a  view  to  Justify,  mam 
tain,  or  defend  (sentlmenta  fco.)j  to  ao 
knowledge;  to  own  avowable,  a-Tou'« 
a-bl,  <i.  ( lapable  of  being  avowed  <n  openly 
acknowledged.  Avowftbly,  a*voua-blf, 
adv.    in  an avowabls  manner,    avowal, 

a  vou'al,    u.     An   Open    declaration;    frank 

acknowledgment.  —  Avowance,    a-vou'- 

ans,  a  The  act  of  avowing;  avowal.— 
Avowed,  a  voud',  a.  Deolared;  open 
(an  avowed  enemy).— Avowedly,  a-vou' 
t'd  li,  (idr.      In  an  avowed  nr  open  mamw  i  , 

with   frank  acknowledgment.    Avower, 

a-vou'er,  n.  One  who  avows,  owns,  or 
asserts. 

Avulsion,  a-vul'shon,  n.  [L.  avxdsio,  from 
avello  <i,  from,  away,  and  rel/u,  vuhiuii, 
to  pull.]  A  pulling  or  tearing  asunder  or 
off. 

Avuncular,  a-vungTcu-ler,  a.  [L.  avun- 
culus, an  uncle]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
unele. 

Await,  a-wat',  v.t.  To  wait  for;  to  look  for 
or  expect;  to  be  in  store  for;  to  be  ready 
for  (a  reward  awaits  him). 

Awake,  a-wak',  v.t.— awoke oi awaked {pret. 
&  pp.),  awaking.  [Prefix  a,  intens.,  and 
ivake ;  A.  Sax.  dtcacan,  pret.  dwdc,  also 
dwacian,  to  awake.  Wake.]  To  rouse 
from  sleep  or  from  a  state  resembling  sleep; 
to  put  into  action  or  new  life.— v.i.  To  cease 
to  sleep;  to  bestir  or  rouse  one's  self  from 
a  state  resembling  sleep.— a.  [A. Sax.  dwacen, 
pp.  of  dwacan.]  Not  sleeping;  in  a  state  of 
vigilance  or  action.  —  AwakctUCIlt,  a- 
wak'ment,  n.  Act  of  awakening,  or  state 
of  being  awake;  revival.— Awaken,  a- 
wak'n,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  dwacnan,  dwacuian,  to 
awake  (intrans.).]  To  become  awake;  to 
awake.— v.t.  To  rouse  from  sleep;  to  awake. 
— Awakeiier,  a-wak'n-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  awakens.— Awakening,  a- 
wak'n-ing,  n.  Act  of  awaking  from  sleep; 
a  revival  of  religion. — a.  Rousing;  alarm- 
ing.— A wakeiiingly,  a-wak'n-ing-li,  adv. 
In  a  manner  to  awaken.  —  Awaken- 
luent,  a-wak'n-ment,  n.  The  act  of  a- 
wakening,  or  state  of  being  awakened. 

A  wan  ting,  a-wont'ing,  a.  Wanting;  ab- 
sent; missing.    [Not  used  attributively.] 

Award,  a- ward',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  awarder,  to 
have  under  ward,  to  inspect,  to  pronounce 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of.  Ward.]  To  ad- 
judge; to  assign  judicially  or  by  sentence 
(as  an  arbitrator  pronouncing  upon  the 
rights  of  parties). — v.i.  To  make  an  award. 
— n.  Judgment;  decision;  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  on  points  submitted  to  them. — 
Awarder,  a-ward'er,  n.  One  that  awards 
or  makes  an  award. 

Aware,  a-war',  a.  [Prefix  a,  and  ware  (as 
in  beware);  A.Sax.  geivair,  wary,  cautious; 
G.  gewahr,  aware.  Ware,  Wary.]  Ap- 
prised; cognizant;  informed:  conscious: 
followed  by  of.    [Not  used  attributively.] 

Away,  a-wa',  adv.  [A.Sax.  onweg—on.  on, 
and  weg,  way.]  Absent;  at  a  distance; 
apart;  to  a  distance  (to  go  away).  It  is 
often  used  elliptically  (whither  away  so 
fast?).  With  many  verbs  it  conveys  a  no- 
tion of  using  up  or  consuming  (to  squander 
away,  to  idle  or  loiter  away);  it  has  also 
merely  an  intensive  force  (eat  away,  laugh 
away). — int.  Begone!  depart!  go  away. 

Awe,  a,  n.  [O.E.  aghe,  eghe,  A.Sax.  ege, 
fear,  dread;  Icel.  agi,  awe,  terror;  Goth. 
agis,  fear;  allied  to  Gael,  agh,  fear;  Gr. 
achos,  anguish — from  root  seen  in  anguish, 
anger,  &c.  Anger.]  Dread  or  great  fear; 
fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  reverence; 
reverential  fear;  feeling  inspired  by  some- 
thing sublime.  —  v.t.  —  awed,  awing.  To 
strike  with  awe;  to  influence  by  fear,  rever- 
ence, or  respect.  —  Aweless,  Awless, 
a/les,  a.  Devoid  of  awe;  wanting  the  power 
of  insniring  reverence  or  awe. — Awful, 
a/ful,  a.  Striking  or  inspiring  with  awe; 
rilling  with  dread,  or  dread  mingled  with 
profound  reverence;  proceeding  from  awe; 
extraordinary  or  highly  remarkable  (colloq.). 
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awftallj  n'f ul-M, 'i./'-    [nanawfulman 
in  i .  iii  a  mannei  to  till  with  aw< •;  u  i rlbly; 

t  \»  IllllMss,      .1   Inl   in-K,     )/. 

lie-  quality  ol  being  awful,  or  o?  Mnkiug 

with  awe,  reverence,  or  ten  or, 
A  weary,  a.  u<  1 1,  <<     Wearj     [PoetlcaL] 
a  weather,  a-were'ei  a  oi  adt     I  ta  oi  to 

t  lie  weather  i  Ids  oi  ■  ship:  oj>j>' 
Aw iiiie,  a  whir,  odi     i< >  i.  ant  at 

while.  J      l''or   a    ipaOS    01    Umfl  ,    l"i 

t  HIM    . 

Awkward,  ftk'werd,  ".    |*»  B  awk, 
wrong,  backward  mdterm.  ward. 

Auk  oorres] Is  to  ioel   cjftgr,  Ofugr,  8w, 

afvig,  tinned  the  wron),'  way,  from  af  V). 
<>ff.\  Wanting  dexterity  in  the  uhc  of  the 
hands  or  of  instruments;  bungling;  clumsy; 

ungraceful  In  manners:  uncouth  Awk- 
wardly, ak'werd  li,  aav     In  an  awkward 

manner;  clumsily.  —  Awkwardness, 
jik'werd-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  awk- 
ward. 

Awl,  ftl,  n.  [A.Sax.  mini,  ad,  dl;  Icel.  air, 
Q.ahleA  A  pointed  instrument  for  pierc- 
ing small  holes  in  lent  her,  wood,  &c. 

Awn,  an,  n.  [Icel.  8gn,  Dan  avne,  Bw. 
agne.  chaff,  husk;  akin  to  Gr.  achni,  charf.] 
The  bristle  or  heard  of  corn  or  grass,  or  any 
similar  bristle-like  appendage.— Awned, 
a.  Having  awns .— Awner,  ftn'er,  it.  One 
who  or  that  which  removes  awns  from 
grain:  a  hummeller.—  Awny,  an'i,  a.  Hav- 
ing awns. 

Awning,  ar.'ing,  n.  [L.G.  havenung,  a 
shelter,  from  haven,  a  haven.]  A  covering 
of  canvas  or  other  cloth  spread  over  any- 
place as  a  protection  from  the  6un's  rays. 

Awry,  a-ri',  a.  or  adv.  In  a  wry  position; 
turned  or  twisted  toward  one  side;  asquint; 
crooked;  perverse. 

Axe.  Ax,  aks,  n.  [A.Sax.  ax,  a>,x,  Icel. 
ox,  Dan.  bxe,  D.  aakae,  G.  ax,  axt;  allied 
to  Gr.  axine,  L.  ascia  for  acsia— an  axe. 
From  root  ac,  ak,  a  point.  Acid.]  An 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  head,  with  an 
arching  edge  of  steel  in  the  plane  of  the 
sweep  of  the  tool,  attached  to  a  handle, 
and  used  for  hewing  timber  and  chopping 
wood.— Axe-head,  n.  The  head  or  iron 
of  an  axe.— Axe-stone,  n.  The  mineral 
nephrite  or  jade. 

Axial,  Axially,  &c    See  Axis. 

Axil,  Axilla,  aks'il,  aks-il'la,  n.  [L.  ax- 
illa, the  arm-pit.]  The  arm-pit;  a  cavity 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  or  shoulder; 
hot.  the  angle  on  the  upper  side  between 
an  axis  and  any  organ  growing  from  it.— 
Axillar,  Axillary,  aks'il-ler,  aks'il-la- 
ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  arm-pit  or  to  the 
axil  of  plants. 

Axiom,  aks'i-om,  n.  [Gr.  axioma]  A  self- 
evident  truth  or  proposition;  a  proposition 
whose  truth  is  so  evident  at  first  sight  that 
no  process  of  reasoning  or  demonstration 
can  make  it  plainer;  an  established  prin- 
ciple in  some  art  or  science;  a  principle 
universally  received.— Syn.  under  Aphor- 
ism—Axiomatic,  Axiomatical,  aks'- 
i-o-mat"ik,  aks'i-o-mat"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  having  the  character  of 
an  axiom.  —  Axiomatically,  aks'i-o- 
mat"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  an  axiomatic  manner. 

Axis,  aks'is,  n.  pi.  Axes,  aks'ez.  [L.]  The 
straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body  or  magnitude,  on  which  it 
revolves,  or  may  be  supposed  to  revolve; 
hot.  the  central  line  or  column  about  which 
other  parts  are  arranged;  anat.  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck.— Axial,  aks'i-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  axis.— Axially,  aks'i-al- 
li,  adv.  According  to  or  in  line  with  the 
axis.— Axi form,  aks'i-form,  a.  In  the 
form  of  an  axis.— Axile,  aks'il,  a.  Bot. 
of  or  belonging  to  the  axis;  lying  in  the 
axis. 

Axis,  aks'is,  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian 
deer,  beautifully  marked  with  white  spots. 

Axle,  Axle-tree,  aks'l,  aksl-tre,  n.  [A 
dim.  from  A.Sax.  eax,  ex,  an  axle;  same  root 
as  L.  axis,  namely,  ag,  to  drive.  Acre.] 
A  piece  of  timber  or  bar  of  iron  on  which 
the  wheels  of  a  vehicle,  &c.,  turn.— Axled, 
aks'ld,  a.  Furnished  with  an  axle.— Axle- 
nut,  n.   A  screw-nut  on  the  end  of  an  axle 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  uAig;      zh,  azure. 
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to  keep  tlic  wheel  in  place.— Axle-pi II,  n. 

Hume  as  Liitcfi  />iii. 

Axololl,  uks'o  loti,  h.  [Mexican  name.]  A 

remarkable  member  of  the  tailed  amphi- 
bians found  in  Mexiean  lakes,  possessing 
four  limbs  resembling  those  of  a  frOg.  and 
usually  having  throughout  life  both  fungi 
and  gills,  but  sometimes  losing  the  latter. 

A  \  I1IIKC,  aks'unj,  n.  [L.  axitngia—aris,  an 
axle,  ami  umjo,  to  grease,]    Hog's  lard. 

Ay,  Aye,  1,  ttdv.  [Of  doubtful  origin.]  Yes; 
yea;  a  word  expressing  assent  or  affirma 
tion;  truly;  certainly;  indeed.  — n.  The 
word  by  which  assent  is  expressed  in  Par- 
liament; hence,  an  affirmative  vote.— The 
ayes  have  it,  the  affirmative  votes  are  in  a 
majority. 

Avail,  a'yii,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
waiting-woman  or  lady's-maid. 

Aye,  a,  adv.  [Icel.  ei,  aye,  ever;  A. Sax.  d, 
always;  allied  to  L.  cevum,  Gr.  aion,  age, 
aiei,  ever.]  Always;  for  ever;  continually; 
for  an  indefinite  time:  used  mostly  in 
poetry. 

Aye-aye,  I-I,  R.  [From  its  cry.]  A  noctur- 
nal quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  hare, 
found  in  Madagascar,  allied  to  the  lemurs, 
and  in  its  habits  resembling  the  sloth. 


Azalea,  a  za1S  a,  ».  \<u-  ,<  altos,  dry,  from 
inhabiting  dry  localities.]  The  generic 
name  of  oertain  plants  belonging  to  the 
heath  family,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  Bowers,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  rhododendrons  chiefly  by 
the  [lowers  having  five  .stamens  Instead  of 
ten, 

Azcdarach,  a-zed'a-rak,  n.  |Fr.  azedarac, 
Persian  A  tda,  noble,  and  dirakht,  tree.  I  An 

Asia)  ie  tree  and  a  drug  t .herefrom,  used  as  a 
vermifuge,  emetic,  and  purgative. 

\ /.« in «i Hi.  az'i-muth,  n.  |Ar.  aesumuth, 
pi.  of  aa-eamt,  a  way,  a  path.  Zenith  has 
the  same  origin.]  Astron.  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
of  a  place  and  the  vertical  circle  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  celestial  object  and 
the  zenith. — Azimuth  circle,  a  circle  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  cutting  the  horizon 
perpendicularly. — Azimuth  compass,  a  kind 
of  compass  used  for  finding  the  azimuth 
of  a  heavenly  object. — Aziiiiulhal,  az'i- 
muth-al,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  azimuth. 

Azoic,  a-zo'ik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  zde, 
life.]  Destitute  of  any  vestige  of  organic 
life:  applied  to  rocks,  especially  some  very 
old  rocks,  in  which  no  fossils  have  as  yet 
been  found. 


Azote,  a/.'ot,  u.  |(Jr.  a,  pur  ,  and  zde,  life.) 
A  name  formerly  given  to  nitrogen  because 
it  is  unfit  for  respiration.  A/.Olic,  a  zot'ik, 
".  Pertaining  toazote;  fatal  to  animal  life. 
— Azotlde,  az'6-tid,  it.  Anazotizedbody.— « 
Azol.lzc,  az'o-tlz,  v.t.—azoti  ed,  azoti  ing. 
To  imbue  with  nitrogen;  to  deprive  of  life. 
Azolous,  a/.n'tus,  a.  Nitrous. 

Aztec,  az'tek,  n.  and  a.  One  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Aztecs,  the  ruling  tribe  ir. 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion. 

Azure,  a'zhur,  a.  [Fr.  azur,  L.L.  azurrum. 
lazurum,  &c.,  from  Arab,  lazwerd,  blue.] 
Resembling  the  clear  blue  colour  of  the 
sky;  sky-blue. — n.  The  fine  blue  colour  of 
the  sky;  a  name  co on  to  several  sky- 
coloured  or  blue  pigments,  as  ultramarine 
or  smalt;  the  sky  or  vault  of  heaven.—  v. t. 
To  colour  blue. —AZU rite,  a'zbur-It,  n. 
A  blue  mineral,  an  ore  of  copper,  composed 
chiefly  of  hydrous  carbonate:  called  also 
Azure-stone. 

Azygoiis,  az'i-gus,  a.  [Gr.  azygos—a,  priv., 
and  zygon,  a  yoke.]  Not  one  of  a  pair; 
single:  applied  to  certain  muscles,  &c. 

Azymous.t  az'im-us,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
zyvie,  leaven.]    Unleavened;  unfermented. 
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B,  the  second  letter  and  the  first  consonant 
in  the  English  and  most  other  alphabets ; 
mus.  the  seventh  note  of  the  model  diatonic 
scale  or  scale  of  C. 

Baa,  ba,  v.i.  [Imitation  of  the  sound.]  Bleat- 
ing of  a  sheep. 

Baal,  ba'al,  n.  [Heb.  ba'al,  lord.]  A  deity 
worshipped  among  the  Canaanites,  Phoe- 
nicians, &c,  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
sun  .—Baalism,  ba'al-izm,  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal ;  gross  idolatry.  —  Baallte, 
ba'al-It,  n.  A  worshipper  of  Baal;  a  grovel- 
ling idolizer. 

Bali  bill -metal,  bab'it-met-al,  n.  [From 
the  name  of  the  inventor.]  An  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  used  for  obviating 
friction  in  the  bearing  of  cranks,  axles,  &c. 

Babble,  baVbl,  v.i.  [From  ba,  a  sound 
uttered  by  an  infant;  D.  and  G.  babbeln, 
Icel.  babbla,  Dan.  bable,  Fr.  babiller.]  To 
utter  words  imperfectly  or  indistinctly;  to 
talk  idly  or  irrationally;  to  make  a  continu- 
ous murmuring  sound;  to  prate;  to  tell 
secrets. — v.t.  To  utter  idly  or  irrationally. 
— n.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prattle ;  murmur 
as  of  a  stream.— Babblement,!  bab'bl- 
ment,  n.  Idle  talk;  babble.  (Mil.)—  Bab- 
bler, baVbler,  n.  One  who  babbles;  a 
teller  of  secrets. 

Babe,  Baby,  bab,  ba'bi,  n.  [From  the 
Celtic;  W.  Ir.  and  Gael,  baban,  Gael,  and 
Ir.  bab,  child,  infant.]  An  infant;  a  young 
child  of  either  sex.— Babish,  Babyish, 
ba'bish,  baHDi-ish,  a.  Like  a  babe;  childish. 
— Babishly,  bab'ish-li,  adv.  Childishly. 
— Bablshness,  Babyishness,  bab^ish- 
nes,  ba'bi-ish-nes,  n.— Babyhood,  ba'bi- 
hud,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  baby;  infancy. 
— Babyism,  ba'bi-izm,  n.  The  condition 
of  a  baby;  babyhood.— Baby-farm,  n. 
The  establishment  of  a  baby-farmer.— 
Baby-farmer,  n.  One  who  receives  in- 
fants, generally  illegitimate,  along  with  a 
sum  of  money  for  their  bringing  up,  and 
whose  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  children,  by 
neglect  or  ill  usage,  as  soon  as  possible.— 
Baby-farming,  n.  The  system  or  prac- 
tices of  a  baby-farmer. 

Babel,  ba'bel,  n.  The  city  mentioned  in 
Scripture  where  the  confusion  of  tongues 
took  place;  any  great  city  where  confusion 
may  be  supposed  to  prevail ;  a  confused 
mixture  of  sounds;  confusion;  disorder. 

Babironssa,  bab-i-ros'sa,  n.  Same  as 
Babyrussa. 

Bablah,  bab'la,  n.  The  pod  of  several 
species  of  acacia  sometimes  used  in  dyeing, 
to  produce  a  drab  colour. 


Baboo,  Babu,  ba-bo',  n.  A  Hindu  title  of 
respect  paid  to  gentlemen,  equivalent  to 
master,  sir.— Babu.  Babu-English.  The 
broken  English  of  Bengal. 

Baboou,  ba-bbn',  n.  [Fr.  babouin.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  quadrumanous  animals 
of  the  Old  World  having  elongated  muzzles 
like  a  dog,  strong  canine  teeth,  short  tails, 
cheek-pouches,  small  deep  eyes  with  huge 
eyebrows,  and  naked  callosities  on  the  hips. 

Baby,  &c.    Babe. 

Babylon,  bab'i-lon,  n.  Type  of  any  great 
or  evil  city;  capital  of  Chaldtean  Empire. — 
Babylonian,  Babylonish,  Baby- 
Ionic,  bab-i-lo'ni-an,  bab-i-lo'nish,  bab-i- 
lon'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Babylon;  like  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel;  mixed; 
confused. 

Babyrussa,  Babyroussa,  bab-i-ros'sa, 
n.  A  species  of  the  swine  family  with  long 
curved  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  allied  to  the 
wild  boars  of  Europe. 

Baeca,  bak'ka,  n.  [L.]  Bot.  a  berry ;  a 
one-celled  fruit,  with  several  naked  seeds 
immersed  in  a  pulpy  mass.  —  Baccate, 
bak'kat,  a.  Bot.  having  a  pulpy  texture 
like  a  berry;  bearing  berries;  berried. — 
Baccated,  bak'kat-ed,  a.  Having  many 
berries;  set  or  adorned  with  pearls.— Bac- 
ciferous,  bak-sif'er-us,  a.  [L.  bacca,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  berries. 
— Baccivorous,  bak-siv'o-rus,  a.  [L. 
bacca,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  Eating  or  sub- 
sisting on  berries. 

Baccalaureate,  bak-ka-la're-at,  n.  [L.L. 
baccalaureatus,  from  baccalaureus,  a  cor-, 
rupted  form,  through  bacca  lauri,  laurel 
berry,  of  L.L.  baccalarius,  Fr.  bachelier,  a 
bachelor,  or  one  who  has  attained  the 
lowest  degree  in  a  university.  Bachelor, 
Laureate.]  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.— a.  Pertaining  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Baccarat,  bak'ka-rat  or  bak-ka-ra,  n.  [Fr. ] 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  any  number  of 
players  or  rather  bettors. 

Bacchanal,  Bacchanalian,  bak'a-nal, 
bak-a-na'li-an,  a.  [L.  bacchanalis,  from 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.]  Revelling  in  or 
characterized  by  intemperate  drinking; 
riotous;  noisy.— n.  A  votary  of  Bacchus; 
one  who  indulges  in  drunken  revels;  a 
drunken  feast.— Bacchanalia,  bak-a-na'- 
li-a,  n.pl.  [L.]  Feasts  or  festive  rites  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  —  Baccha  lia  I  ia  11- 
isiu,  bak-a-na'li-an-izm,  n.    The  practice 


of  bacchanalian  rites;  drunken  revelry.— 
Bacchanal  i  a  11 1  y ,  t  bak-a-na'li-an-li,  adv. 
In  a  bacchanalian  manner. — Bacehailt, 

ba-kant',  n.  [L.  bacchans,  ppr.  of  bacchor, 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Bacchus.]  A  priest 
of  Bacchus ;  a  bacchanal.— Bacchante, 
ba-kan'te,  n.  [It.  baccante.]  A  priestess  of 
Bacchus,  or  one  who  joined  in  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  one  in  a  state  of  Bacchic  frenzy ; 
a  female  bacchanal.-  Bacchic,  Bacchic- 
al,  bak'ik,  bak'ik-al,  a.  Relating  to  Bacchus; 
jovial;  drunken;  mad  with  intoxication. 

BaccllillS,  ba-ki'us.  n.  Pros,  a  foot  com- 
posed of  a  short  syllable  and  two  long  ones, 
the  opposite  of  the  antibacchius. 

Bachelor,  bach'el-er,  n.  [O.Fr.  bacheler, 
bachiler,  Fr.  bachelier,  from  L.L.  baccala- 
rius, the  owner  of  a  small  farm  or  a  herd 
of  cows,  a  vassal,  from  bacca,  for  L.  vacca, 
a  cow.]  Formerly,  a  young  man  in  the  first 
or  probationary  stage  of  knighthood;  hence, 
a  man  who  has  not  been  married;  one  who 
has  taken  the  degree  below  that  of  Master 
or  Doctor  in  Arts,  Science,  or  other  subjects 
at  a  university. — Knight  bachelor,  a  man 
who  has  been  knighted  without  being  made 
a  member  of  any  of  the  orders  of  knighthood, 
as  the  Bath.— Bachelorhood,  Bachel- 
orism, Bachelorship,  bach'el-er-hud, 
bach'el-er-izm,  bach'el-er-ship,  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  bachelor. 

Bacillary,  ba-sil'a-ri,  a.  Relating  to 
bacilli.  —  Bacillus,  ba-sil'us,  n.  pi.  Ba- 
cilli, ba-sil'li.  [L.,  a  little  rod.]  A  micro- 
scopic organ  that  often  swarms  in  the  blood 
of  animals  in  morbid  states;  a  bacterium. 

Bach,  bak,  n.  [A.Sax.  bozc,  Icel.  Sw.  and 
L.G.  bak.]  The  posterior  part  of  the  trunk; 
the  region  of  the  spine;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  in  man  and  the  upper  in  other 
animals;  that  which  is  behind  or  furthest 
from  the  face  or  front;  the  rear  (the  back 
of  a  house);  that  which  is  behind  or  in  the 
furthest  distance;  the  part  which  comes 
behind  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  a 
thing,  or  when  it  is  used  (the  back  of  the 
hand,  aknife,  saw,  &c);  a  reserve  or  second- 
ary resource;  asupport  or  second;  pi.  among 
leather  dealers  the  thickest  and  best-tanned 
hides. — Behind  one's  back,  in  secret,  or  when 
one  is  absent.— adv.  [Short  for  aback,  A.Sax. 
on  baic,  back.]  To  or  toward  a  former 
place,  state,  or  condition;  not  advancing; 
in  a  state  of  restraint  or  hinderance  (to  keep 
back) ;  toward  times  or  things  past  (to  look 
back);  again;  in  return  (to  give  back);  away 
from  contact ;  by  reverse  movement ;  in 
withdrawal  or  resilement  from  an  under, 
taking  or  engagement  (to  draw  back).— To 
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>  i>r  , / ( i ■  <-  back,  to  retreat,  tn  reoede;  to 
i\>-  way;  to  succumb,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
irU,  lying  in  the  rear;  remote;  la  b  bank 
ni.l  direction :  ohlefly  in  compounds     p.t. 

>  furnish  with  a  back  or  backing ,  to  sup 

ooond  or  strengthen  by  aid  (ofti  n 
i,.  i>,'t  or  wager  in  favour  of;  to 
It  upon  the  back  of;  to  mount  ;  to  write 
unething  on  the  back  of .  to  endi  i 
nt  backward;  to  cause  t<>  move  baokwards 
r  i ,-,  f.if  ii.  To  move  or  go  back;  to 
i,,\.-  with  the  back  foremost  Backed. 
Kfc,  ,i  Having  a  back:  used  ohlefly  in 
imposition.    Backer,  bak'er,  n.  One  who 

neks  or  gets  on  tin'  back  ;  one  who  supports 
Bother;  one  who  bets  in  favour  of  a  par 

solar  party  in  ;i  contest  Bucking,  bak' 
ig.  ii.  Something  put  at  or  attached  to 
h>  back  of  something  else  hy  way  of  support 
r  Bnish. 

lick,  bak,  a.  [  Fr.  bar,  S  hack  or  ferry  boat, 
brewer's  or  distiller's  back;  Armor,  bae, 
boat;  i>.  bak.  a  bowl;  Dan.  bakke,  a  tray. 

lie  word  may  be  originally  Celtic  Jtusiu 
akin  to  this  word.)  A  ferry  boat,  espe 
ally  one  adapted  for  carrying  vehicles, 
nd  worked  by  a  chain  or  rope  fastened  on 
ich  side  of  the  ferry;  brewing  and  distilling, 
large  tub  or  vessel  into  which  the  wort, 
c,  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cooling, 
ruining,  mixing,  &c. 

nckhlte.  bakTrtt,  v.t.  —  backbit  (pret.), 
jckhit  or  backbitten  (pp.),  backbiting.  To 
■nsure,  slander,  or  speak  evil  of,  in  the 
bsence  of  the  person  traduced.— Back* 
iller,  bak'blt-er,  n.  One  who  backbites; 
calumniator  of  the  absent.  —  Bar  kbi  I  - 
ug.  bak'blt-ing,  n.  Secret  calumny. 
tackhltlllgly,  bak'blt-ing  li,  adv.  With 
;cret  slander. 

nek  hoard,  baklwrd,  n.  A  board  for 
le  back;  a  board  used  to  support  the  back 
ad  give  erectness  to  the  figure. 
ftckboiie,  bak'bon,  n.  The  bone  of  the 
ack;  the  spine  ;  the  vertebral  column;  fig. 
rmness;  decision  of  character;  resolution. 
-To  the  backbone,  to  the  utmost  extent; 
at  and  out ;  all  through  or  over  (a  soldier 

>  the  backbone). 

uekdoor,  bak'dor,  n.  A  door  in  the  back 
art  of  a  building. 

iickgammon,  bak-gam'mon,  n.  [Dan. 
akke,  a  tray,  gammen,  mirth.]  A  game 
layed  by  two  persons  upon  a  table  or  board 
lade  for  the  purpose,  with  pieces  or  men, 
ice-boxes,  and  dice. 

nekgroiind,  bak'ground,  n.  The  part 
f  a  picture  represented  as  farthest  from 
ae  spectator;  fig.  a  situation  little  seen  or 
oticed ;  a  state  of  being  out  of  view  (to 
eep  a  fact  in  the  background). 

lick  hand,  bak'hand,  n.  Writing  sloping 
ackwards  or  to  the  left. —Backhand, 
tackhanded,  bak'hand,  bak'hand-ed,  a. 
Pith  the  hand  turned  backward  (a  back- 
anded  blow);  unfair;  oblique;  indirect; 
loping  back  or  to  the  left  (of  writing). — 
Buck  handedness,  bak'hand-ed-nes,  n. 
-Backhander,  bak'hand-er,  n.  A  blow 
■ith  the  back  of  the  hand.    [Colloq.] 

ark-settlement,  n.  An  outlying  and 
nreclaimed  or  only  partially  reclaimed 
istrict  of  a  country  beginning  to  be  occupied 
jrcultivation.— Back-settler, n.  Onein- 
abiting  the  back-settlements  of  a  country. 

aekshish.  Backsheesh,  bak'shesh,  n. 
arae  as  Bakshish. 

ack. side,  bak'sld,  n.  The  back  part  of 
nything;  the  side  opposite  to  the  front  or 
ehind  that  which  is  presented  to  the  spec- 
a,tor. 

ack-sight.  n.  The  rear  sight  of  a  gun. 
acksllde,  bak'slld,  v.i.  (conjugated  as 
lide).  To  slide  back ;  to  fall  off  or  turn 
way  from  religion  or  morality;  to  aposta- 
ize— Backslider,  bak'slld-er,  n.  One 
rho  backslides;  one  who  falls  away  from 
eligion  or  morality.— Backsliding,  bak'- 
lid-ing,  a.  Apostatizing  from  faith  or 
iractice.  —  Backslidingness,  bak'slid- 
ng-nes,  n. 

ackstair,  Backstairs,  bak'star,  bak'- 
tarz,  n.    A  stair  or  stairs  in  the  back  part 


of   a    house;    private  H'.iirs      <».     Of  or  p<  i 

taining    to    backstairs:     hence,    Indirect; 
underhand                 md  unt.nr  [backttairi 
Influenoe). 
Back-atay,  n     A  long  ton r  stay,  ex 

lending  from  the   I        of  a  ma:  '   lue  1. 1 

to  the  siile  of  a    ihip  to  assist  the  shrouds  m 

.supporting  the  mast. 

Backward,    Backward*,    bak'werd, 

liak  werdx,  win  |/i.<<7.  and  word,  denoting 
direct  Ion  I     With   the   back  in   adi 

toward  the  back;  in  B  direction  opposite  to 

forward;  toward  pas!  times  or  events;  from 

ft  better  to  ■  worse  stale;   iii  Bj  contrary  or 

reverse  manner,  way,  or  direction. —Back- 
ward,   "       Being   in    the  back   or  at  the 

back;  turned  or  directed  iiack  (a  backward 
look);  unwilling;  reluctant;  slow;  dull;  not 
quick    of    apprehension;     late;    behind    ill 

time.  —  Baekwardallon.   bak-werd  B 

Bhon   ft,   A  consideration  paid  to  purchasers 

for  an  extension  of  time  by  speculators  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  unable  to  supply  the 
stock  or  shares  they  have  contracted  to 
deliver.  Contango.  —  Baekwardly, 
bak'werd  li,  adv.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly, 
aversely;  perverselyf.— Backwardness, 
bak'werd-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  backward.— Backwater,  ft.  Ebb- 
tide.—v.i.  To  fall  back  in  the  boat-course. 

Backwoods,  bak'wudz,  n.pl.  Woody  or 
forest  districts  of  a  country  situated  back 
or  away  from  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts:  more  especially  used  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.— Back- 
woodsman, bak'wudz-man,  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  backwoods;  a  reactionary 
voter  in  House  of  Lords,  only  appearing  in 
emergency  cases.     (Lloyd  George.) 

Bacon,  bfi/kn,  n.  [O.Fr.  bacon,  from  O.D. 
baken,  bacon,  from  bak,  bake,  a  pig;  G.  bache, 
a  wild  sow.[  Swine's  flesh  salted  or  pickled 
and  dried,  usually  in  smoke. 

Baconian,  ba-ko'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Francis  Bacon,  or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

Bacteriology,  bak-te'ri-61"o-ji,  v.  The 
doctrine  or  study  of  bacteria.— Baeterio- 
logic,  Bacteriological,  bak-te'ri-5-loj"- 
ik,  bak-te'ri-o-loj"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
bacteriology.  —  Bacteriologist,  bak-te'- 
ri-ol"o-jist,  n.  One  who  investigates  the 
phenomena  of  bacteria,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  disease.  —  Bacterium,  bak-te'ri- 
um,  n,  pi.  Bacteria,  bak-te'ri-a.  [Gr. 
bakterion,  a  stick.]  A  name  applied  to 
certain  very  minute  organisms  which  ap- 
pear in  infusions  of  organic  matter,  in  fluids 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  diseased  animal 
tissues,  &c. 

Bactriail,  bak'tri-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Bactria,  an  ancient  province  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  (the  Bactrian  camel). 

Bactris,  bak'tris,  n.  [Gr.  baktron,  a  staff.] 
A  fine  species  of  palm  found  about  rivers 
and  in  marshy  places  in  America  within 
the  tropics. 

Bacnlite,  bak'ii-llt,  n.  fL.  baculum,  a  staff.] 
A  fossil  cephalopod  with  a  shell  straight, 
conical,  and  very  much  elongated. 

Bad,  bad,  a.  compar.  (from  quite  a  different 
root)  worse,  superl.  worst,  [Perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin:  comp.  Corn,  bad,  Gael,  baodh,  baoth, 
vain,  foolish,  &c]  The  opposite  of  good; 
wanting  good  qualities,  physical  or  moral; 
not  coming  up  to  a  certain  type  or  standard 
or  the  average  of  individuals  of  the  parti- 
cular class;  wicked,  unprincipled,  depraved, 
immoral,  vicious;  pernicious,  debasing, 
corrupting  (influence,  habits) ;  ill,  infirm 
(health);  unwholesome,  noxious  (air,  cli- 
mate, food) ;  defective,  insufficient  (work, 
crop);  infertile,  sterile  (soil);  unfortunate 
or  unhappy  (result,  marriage);  incompetent 
(workman),  &c.  &c—  n.  That  which  is  bad.— 
To  go  to  the  bad,  to  fall  into  bad  company, 
bad  ways,  or  bad  circumstances;  to  fall 
into  vicious  courses  and  ruin  one's  life. — 
Baddlsh,  bad'ish,  a.  Somewhat  bad;  in- 
different. [Colloq.]  — Badly,  badli,  adv. 
In  a  bad  manner;  not  well;  unskilfully. — 
Badness,  bad'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
bad;  want  of  good  qualities,  physical  or 
moral. 

Bad,  Bade,  bad,  pret,  of  bid. 


Baddnin.  bad'dam,  n      \  bitter 

almond  unpolled  into  some  parts  of  India 
from   Pen  is  and   am  d  as  m >  i    worth 

about  one  I. ii  l  lung. 

Badderlorks.  bad'ei  loks.  ft.  A  oommofl 
name  reed  fouud  on  the  short « 

"t  the  north  ol  Europe,  the  midrib  of  which 
is  edible 

Badue.  baj,  ".    I L  1.  pro- 

bably from  <>S:i\  i, ,i,i,  \  s-a\  bedg,  lew! 
baugr,  b  braot  li  t,  ring,  garland  I  A  mark, 
sip i.  token,  or  cognizance  worn  to  show  tin 
relation  oi  the  wearer  to  any  person,  ■ 
pation,  or  order,  v  t  \  To  mark  or  distin- 
guish with  a  badge  or  as  with  s  I 
[Shak.)  BadKenian,  baj'man,  n.  a  man 
who  wean  a  badge;  an  aims  house  man 

Badger, baj'er, tt.  [For bVadgtr, from 0  i-'i. 
blaage,  store  of  com  (the  animal  being  sup 

posed  to  steal  com),  from  L.L  bladuin, 
wheat   (Pr.    bli),    lit.    grain  carried   oil'   tlie 

field;    L.   ablatum    ao,   from,  and  latum, 

carried.]  A  plantigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mal belonging  to  a  family  Intermediate 
between  the  bears  and  the  weasels,  living 

in  a  burrow,  nocturnal  in  habits,  and  feed 
ing  on  vegetables,  small  quadrupeds,  &c. — 
v.t.  To  attack  (a  person),  as  the  badger  is 
attacked  when  being  drawn  or  baited;  to 
assail  (as  with  importunities,  commands, 
&c);  to  worry;  to  pester.  —  Badger- 
legged,  a.  Having  a  leg  or  legs  shorter 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  as  the  bad- 
ger's are  erroneously  supposed  to  be. 

Badiane,  Badlan,  ba'di-an,  bad'i-an,  n. 
The  fruit  of  the  Chinese  anise  tree  used  as 
a  condiment. 

Badlgeon,  ba-dij'on,  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture 
compounded  in  various  ways  (with  plaster, 
whiting,  or  other  substances),  and  used  to 
fill  up  small  holes  in  joiners'  or  other  work. 

Badinage,  bad'i-naj  orba-de-nazh,  n  \  Fr., 
from  badin,  facetious.]  Light  or  playful 
discourse. 

Badminton,  bad'min-ton,  n.  [From  a 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort.]  An 
outdoor  game,  the  same  as  lawn-tennis  but 
played  with  shuttlecocks;  a  kind  of  claret- 
cup  or  summer  beverage. 

Baffle,  baf'fl,  v.t. —baffled,  baffling.  [Origin 
unknown.]  To  elude;  to  foil:  to  frustrate; 
to  defeat;  to  thwart;  to  subject  to  indig- 
nitiesf  (Shak.).—v.i.\  To  struggle  ineffectu- 
ally (as  a  ship  in  a  storm).— Baffler,  baf- 
fler, n.  One  who  or  that  which  baffles.— 
Baffllngly,  baf'fling-li,  adv.  In  a  baffling 
manner.— Bafflingness,  baf'fling-nes,  n. 

Bag,  bag,  ».  [Icel.  baggi,  boggr,  a  bag,  a 
bundle;  comp.  O.Fr.  bague,  a  bundle,  Gael. 
bag,  a  bag.]  A  sack;  a  wallet;  a  pouch; 
what  is  contained  in  a  bag  (as  the  animals 
shot  by  a  sportsman):  a  definite  quantity 
of  certain  commodities.  —  v.t.  —  bagged, 
bagging.  To  put  into  a  bag;  to  distend;  to 
swell;  to  shoot  or  otherwise  lay  hold  of 
(game).— v.i.  To  swell  or  hang  like  a  bag. — 
Bagging,  bag'ing,  n.  The  cloth  or  other 
materials  for  bags.— Baggy,  bag'i,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  bag;  puffy. — Bag- 
giness,  bag'i-nes,  n.  Character  of  being 
baggy.— Bagman,  bag'man,  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  commercial  traveller. 
— Bagpipe,  bag'pip,  n.  A  musical  wind- 
instrument  consisting  of  a  leathern  bag 
which  receives  the  air  from  the  mouth  or 
from  a  bellows;  and  of  pipes  into  which 
the  air  is  pressed  from  the  bag  by  the  per- 
former's elbow.— Bagpiper,  bag'pTp-er,  n. 
One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe.  — Bag-wig, 
n.  A  wig  with  a  sort  of  purse  attached  to  it. 

Bagasse,  ba-gas',  n.  [Fr.]  The  sugar-cane 
in  its  dry  crushed  state  as  delivered  from 
the  sugar-mill. 

Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel',  n.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
bagatella,  a  dim.  of  bagata,  a  trifle,  L.L. 
baga,  a  bundle,  a  bag]  A  trifle;  a  thing  of 
no  importance;  a  game  played  on  a  board 
having  at  the  end  nine  holes,  into  which 
balls  are  to  be  struck  with  a  cue  or  mace. — 
Bagatelle-board,  n.  The  board  or  table 
on  which  to  play  at  bagatelle. 

Baggage,  bag'aj,  n.  [Fr.  bagage.  baggage, 
O.Fr.  bague,  a  bundle.  Bag.]  The  neces- 
saries of  an  army,  or  other  body  of  men  on 


ch,  cTiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wis;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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the  move;  luggage;  things  required  for  a 
journey, 

ltnuuatfc,  bag'aj,  n.  [Fr.  bagasse,  It.  bag- 
atcta,  op,  bagaw,  a  strumpet.]  A  low  worth- 
leas  woman;  a  strumpet:  now  usually  a 
playful  epithet  applied  familiarly  to  any 

young  woman. 

Bagnio,  han'yo,  n.  [It.  bagno,  from  L. 
balneum,  a  bath.]    A  bath;  a  brothel;  a 

slew. 

Bali,  bii,  intrrj.  An  exclamation  express- 
ing contempt,  disgust,  or  incredulity. 
Bahadur,  ha-hii'dur,  n.  [Hindu,  gallant.] 
Title  ot  officers  in  Indian  army. 
■Sail,  bill,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  bailln;  to  bail,  to 
guard,  from  L.  bajulus,  a  bearer,  later  a 
tutor  or  governor.  Hence  bailiff.]  To  lib- 
erate from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  upon 
security  that  the  person  liberated  shall  ap- 
pear and  answer  in  court.—  n.  The  person 
or  persons  who  procure  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  from  custody  by  becoming  surety 
for  his  appearance  in  court;  the  security 
given  for  the  release:  not  used  with  a 
plural  termination  (we  were  his  bail). — 
Bailable,  bal'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
admitted  to  bail;  admitting  of  bail  (a  bail- 
able offence).— Bailer,  barer,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  bails,— Bail-bond,  n.  A 
bond  given  for  the  appearance  in  court  of 
a  person  who  is  bailed. 
Bail,  bal,  n.  [O.Fr.  bailie,  a  palisade,  from 
L.  baculum,  a  rod  or  staff.]  A  little  stick 
laid  on  the  tops  of  the  stumps  in  playing 
cricket. 

Bail,  bal,  v.t.  [Fr.  bailie,  a  bucket,  Armor. 
bal,  a  tub.]  To  free  (a  boat)  from  water 
with  a  bucket  or  other  utensil. 
Bailiff,  ba'lif,  n.  [O.Fr.  baillif,  bailli,  from 
baillir,  bailler,  to  hold,  to  govern,  L.  baju- 
lare,  to  bear,  bajulus,  a  porter.  Ba.il,  to 
liberate.]  A  civil  officer  or  functionary, 
subordinate  to  some  one  else;  an  overseer 
or  under- steward  on  an  estate.  —  Water 
bailiffs,  officers  who  protect  rivers  from 
poachers,  and  from  being  fished  at  illicit 
seasons.— Bailie,  Baillie,  ba'li,  n.  A 
magistrate  in  Scotland  corresponding  to  an 
alderman  in  England.— Bailiwick,  ba'- 
li-wik,  n.  [-wick  from  A.Sax.  wic,  dwelling, 
station,  L.  vicus,  a  village.]  The  precincts 
in  which  a  bailiff  has  jurisdiction;  the 
limits  of  a  bailiff's  authority. 
Bai mm,  Belram,  ba'ram,  bl'ram,  n.  The 
name  of  two  Mohammedan  festivals,  one 
held  at  the  close  of  the  fast  Ramazan,  the 
other  seventy  days  after. 
Bairn,  barn,  n.  [A.Sax.  beam,  Icel.  and 
Goth,  barn;  from  bear,  to  bring  forth.]  A 
child.  [Prov.  E.  and  Sc] 
Bait,  bat,  v.t.  [From  Icel.  beita,  to  make 
to  eat,  to  feed,  to  bait  a  hook— a  causative 
of  bita,  E.  bite.]  To  give  a  portion  of  food 
and  drink  to  a  beast  when  travelling;  to 
furnish  with  a  piece  of  flesh  or  other  sub- 
stance which  acts  as  a  lure  to  fish  or  other 
animals  (to  bait  a  hook);  to  provoke  and 
harass  by  dogs  (as  a  bull,  badger,  or  bear);  to 
annoy.— v.i.  To  take  a  portion  of  food  and 
drink  for  refreshment  on  a  journey.—  n.  A 
portion  of  food  and  drink,  or  a  refreshment 
taken  on  a  journey;  any  substance  used  as 
a  lure  to  catch  fish  or  other  animals;  an 
allurement;  enticement. 
Bait,  bat,  v.i.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat.  Bate.] 
To  clap  the  wings;  to  hover  above  prey. 
[Shah,) 

Baize,  baz,  n.  [A  modified  plural;  O.E. 
bayes,  Fr.  bale,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  origi- 
nally of  a  bay  colour ;  from  L.  badius,  bay- 
coloured.]  A  coarse  woollen  stuff  with  a 
long  nap,  sometimes  friezed  on  one  side. 
Bajan,  ba-jan,  n.  [Fr.  bee  jaune,  yellow 
beak.  G.Gelbschnabel.]  A  first-year  student 
at  mediaeval  universities,  still  used  at  Paris, 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews. 
Bake,  bak,  v.t.  —  baked,  baking  (old  pp. 
baken).  [A.Sax.  bacan  =  Icel.  and  Sw.  baka, 
Dan.  bage,  D.  bakken,  G.  backen.]  To  dry 
and  harden  by  heat,  in  an  oven,  kiln,  or 
furnace,  or  by  the  solar  rays  (as  bread, 
bricks,  pottery);  to  prepare  in  an  oven. — 
v.i.  To  do  the  work  of  baking;  to  dry  and 
harden  in  heat.— Baker,  bak'er,  n.    One 


whoso  occupation  is  bo  bake  bread,  biscuit, 

&c— Baker's  dozen.  Thirteen,  the  extra 

as  retailer's  profit  Bakery,  bak'er  i,  ft. 
A   place   used    for  the   business  Of    baking 

bread,  feo.;  a  bake-house.  Baklim,  bak- 
ing, ■».  A  quantity  baked  at  onoe,  Itaked- 
meal,  Bakc-mcat,  n.  Meat  cooked  in 
an  oven;  a  meat-pie.  Bake-house, n.  A 
house  or  building  for  baking. 

Bakslilsli.  Blikshisli,  bak'shesh,  buk'- 
shesh,  u.  [Per.,  from  bakk$hidan,  to  give.] 
A  present  or  gratuity  of  money;  used  in 
Eastern  countries. 

Balaam,  bfi-lam,  n.  [Numbers,  xxii.  28.] 
A  half-hearted  or  poor  ally;  odd  matter 
kept  in  Balaam  box  for  padding  vacant 
spaces  in  newspapers. 

BalaclioilK,  ba'la-chong,  n.  [Malay.]  A 
substance  composed  of  small  fishes  or 
shrimps  pounded  up  with  salt  and  spices 
and  then  dried :  used  in  the  East  as  a  con- 
diment. 

Balance,  bal'ans,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  bilanx— 
bis,  double,  and  lanx,  a  dish,  the  scale  of  a 
balance.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  bodies,  consisting  in  its  com- 
mon form  of  a  beam  or  lever  suspended 
exactly  at  the  middle,  and  having  a  scale  or 
basin  hung  to  each  extremity  of  exactly  the 
same  weight,  so  that  the  beam  rests  hori- 
zontally when  nothing  is  in  either  scale  or 
when  they  are  loaded  with  equal  weights; 
the  excess  by  which  one  thing  is  greater 
than  another;  surplus;  the  difference  of 
two  sums ;  the  sum  due  on  an  account ;  an 
equality  of  weight,  power,  advantage,  and 
the  like;  the  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which 
regulates  the  beats;  the  balance-wheel. — 
v.t.— balanced,  balancing.  To  bring  to  an 
equipoise;  to  keep  in  equilibrium  on  a  small 
support;  to  poise;  to  compare  by  estimating 
the  relative  importance  or  value  of;  to 
weigh;  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to;  to 
settle  (an  account)  by  paying  what  remains 
due;  to  examine  (a  merchant's  books)  by 
summations  and  show  how  debits  and  credits 
stand.—  v.i.  To  be  in  equipoise;  to  have  equal 
weight  or  importance;  to  be  employed  in 
finding  balances  on  accounts. — Balancc- 
inent,  bal'ans-ment,  n.  The  act  of  bal- 
ancing, or  state  of  being  balanced.— Bal- 
ancer, bal'ans-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
balances;  an  organ  of  an  insect  useful  in 
balancing  the  body.— Balance-electro- 
meter, n.  An  instrment  on  the  principle 
of  the  common  balance  and  weights  to  esti- 
mate the  mutual  attraction  of  oppositely 
electrified  surfaces.— Balance-sheet,  n. 
A  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
a  trading  concern.— Balance-wheel,  n. 
That  part  of  a  watch  or  chronometer  which, 
like  a  pendulum,  regulates  the  beat  or  strike. 

Balaniferons,  bal-a-nif'er-us,  a.  [L.  ba- 
lanus,  an  acorn,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Yield- 
ing or  producing  acorns.— Balanoid,  bal  - 
a-noid,  a.  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  an  acorn.— n.    One  of  the  acorn-shells. 

Balas,  bal'as,  ba-las',  n.  [From  Ar  ba- 
lakhsh,  from  Badakhshan,  in  Central  Asia.  ] 
A  variety  of  spinel  ruby,  of  a  pale  rose  red 
colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  orange. 

Balata,  ba-la'ta,  n.  A  gum  obtained  from 
a  S.  American  tree,  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses to  india-rubber,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a  chewing-gum.    Bullet  Tree.  . 

Balanstlne,  ba-las'tin,  n.  [Gr.  balaus- 
tion,  a  wild-pomegranate  flower.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  pomegranate.—  Balaustine  flowers, 
the  dried  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  used 
in  medicine  as  astringents. 

Balbuties,  bal-bu'ti-ez,  n.  [L.  balbutio,  to 
stammer,  balbus,  stammering.]  The  defect 
of  speech  known  as  stammering. 

Balcony,  bal'ko-ni  (nineteenth  century), 
bal-ko'ni  (previously),  n.  [It.  balcone,  from 
balro,  a  scaffold,  from  O.H.G.  balcho,  G. 
balken  =  E.  balk,  a  beam.]  A  platform  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  a  building,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and 
encompassed  with  a  balustrade,  railing,  or 
parapet:  a  projecting  gallery  in  the  interior 
of  a  building,  as  of  a  theatre.— Balconet, 
bal'ko-net,  n.  A  low  ornamental  railing  to 
a  door  or  window,  projecting  but  slightly 


beyond  the  threshold  or  .si  11.     ICa  Icon  led, 

bal'ku  nid,  a.     Having  balconies. 

Bald,  bald,  a.  [O.E.  balled,  lit.  marked 
with  a  white  spot;  of  Celtic  origin,  couip. 
Armor,  bal,  a  white  mark  on  an  aniniafs 
lace;  1  r.  and  Gael,  bal,  a  Bpot.]  Having 
white  on  I  he  face  (said  of  animal.  , 
of  hair,  especially  on  the  top  and  back  ol 
head;  destitute  of  tin;  natural  or  usual 
covering  of  the  head  or  ton;  destitute  of 
appropriate  ornament;  unadorned  (said  of 
style  or  language);  lot.  destitute  of  beard  or 
awn.  —  Baldly,  bftld'li,  adv.  Nakedly; 
meanly;  inelegantly.-  Baldness,  b;dd'- 
nes,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bald. 
-Bald-eagle,  Bald -erne.  n.  The 
white-headed  erne  or  sea-eagle  of  America. 
— Bald-laced,  a.  Having  a  white  face 
or  white  on  the  face:  said  of  animals.— 
Bald-head,  n.  A  man  bald  on  the  head. 
[O.T.]-Bald-lieaded,  a.  (to  go).  In  a 
wild,  reckless  manner.    [American.] 

Baldachin,  Baldaclilno,  Balda- 
quin, bal'da-kin,  bal-da-ke'no,  bal'da-kin, 
v.  [It.  baldacchino,  Sp.  baldaquin o,  from 
Baldacco,  Italian  form  of  Bagdad,  where 
the  cloth  was  manufactured.]  A  canopy  or 
covering;  a  canopy  on  four  poles  held  over 
the  pope;  a  canopy  on  four  columns  over  an 
altar;  a  canopy  over  a  throne. 
Balderdash,  bad'der-dash,  n.  [W.  baldor- 
dus,  prattling,  baldordd,  prattle.]  Sense- 
less prate;  a  jargon  of  words;  noisy  non- 
sense. 

Baldnate,  n.  Same  as  Bald-head. 
Baldrlck,  Baldric,  bald'rik,  n.  [O.E. 
baudric,  baldric,  &c,  O.Fr.  baudric,  from 
O.G.  balderich,  from  balz,  a  belt.  Belt.] 
A  broad  belt,  stretching  from  the  right  or 
left  shoulder  diagonally  across  the  body, 
either  as  an  ornament  or  to  suspend  a 
sword,  dagger,  or  horn. 
Bale,  bal,  n.  [O.Fr.  bale,  the  same  word  as 
ball,  meaning  originally  a  round  package.] 
A  bundle  or  package  of  goods.—  v.t.— baled, 
baling.  To  make  up  into  a  bale  or  bundle. 
Bale,  bal,  v.t.— baled,  baling.  To  free  from 
water  by  laving;  to  bail. 
Bale,  bal,  n.  [A.Sax.  bealu,  O.Sax.  balu, 
Icel.  bbl,  calamity,  sorrow.]  Misery;  ca- 
lamity; that  which  causes  ruin,  destruc- 
tion, or  sorrow.— Baleful,  bal'ful,  a.  Full 
of  bale,  destruction,  or  mischief;  destruc- 
tive; pernicious:  calamitous;  deadly.— 
Balefully,  bal'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  baleful 
or  calamitous  manner.  —  Balefulness, 
bal'f  ul-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
baleful. 

Baleen,  ba-len',  n.  [Fr.  baleine,  from  L. 
balozna,  a  whale.]  The  whalebone  of  com- 
merce. 

Bale-tire,  bal'fir,  n.  [A.Sax.  bael,  fire, 
flame,  a  funeral  pile;  Icel.  bal,  flame,  a 
funeral  pile.]  A  signal-tire;  an  alarm-fire. 
Balk,  bak,  n.  [A.Sax.  balca,  a  balk  or 
ridge,  a  beam;  Icel.  bdlkr,  Sw.  balk,  a  balk, 
a  partition;  Dan.  bjelke,  G.  balken,  a  beam.] 
A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed;  an  unculti- 
vated strip  of  land  serving  as  a  boundary; 
a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  of  considerable 
length  and  thickness;  a  barrier  or  check; 
a  disappointment.— v.t.  To  bar  the  way  of; 
to  disappoint;  to  frustrate.— v.i.  To  turn 
aside  or  stop  in  one's  course  (as  a  horse).— 
Balker, bak'er, n.  One  who  balks.— Balk- 
illtfly.  bak'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
balk  or  frustrate. 

Ball,  bal,  n.  [Fr.  balle,  from  O.H.G.  balla, 
G.  ball','lce\.  bollr,  ball.  Bale,  a  package, 
is  another  form,  and  balloon,  ballot  are  de- 
rivatives.] A  round  body;  a  small  spheri- 
cal body  often  covered  with  leather  and 
used  in  many  games;  any  part  of  a  thing 
that  is  rounded  or  protuberant;  farriery, 
a  form  of  medicine,  corresponding  to  the 
term  bolus  in  pharmacy;  metal,  a  mass  of 
half-melted  iron ;  a  loop ;  the  projectile  of 
a  firearm;  a  bullet  (in  this  sense  also  used 
collectively).—  Ball-and-socket  joint,  a  joint 
(as  in  the  human  hip)  formed  by  a  ball  or 
rounded  end  playing  within  a  socket  so  as 
to  admit  of  motion  in  all  directions.— Ball. 
bal,  v.t.  To  make  iato  a  ball.— v.i  To  form 
or  gather  into  a  ball.— Ball-cartridge,  n. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr. 
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V  oartridge  oontalning  ■  ball,  la  oontra- 
li»ti  notion  to  blank  ^cartridge.  Ball- 
•oek.  "  A  kind  of  self-acting  itop-oook 
til  by  means  ol  a  hollowsphere 
.r  l>:ill  of  metal  floating  on  t » i  *  -  sui  faos  of  a 
buld,  fcnd  attached  t->  1 1 1 « •  end  of  ■  later 
lOnueotetl  with  the  cock  llnll-prool.  <«■ 
mpenotruble  by  bulls  from  tlrearms. 
lull,  bal,  '/     I  Ft,  bal,  I.  L.  hollar*,  to  danoe, 

0  shake,  from  Or.  ballizo,  to  danci 

illrt.]  A  social  assembly  ol  pel 
,011s  M  1"'!  ii  K  V  I  for  tin'  PUIPOM  Of  dune 
Df. 

inllad.  bal  Lad,  »  [Pr.  ballade,  from  L.L. 
ind  li  I  ballare,  to  danoe.  Ball,  a  dance, 
\  Bhort  uarratlve  p., cm.  espe- 
■iulh  such  as  Is  adapted  for  singing;  a  poem 
Mrtaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  epic  and 
llallad J  bal'lad,  v.t.    To  oele- 

Sjate  111  a  ballad.  (Shak.)— Ballade,  ba- 
ud, a,    [Fr.  baKacU.l    Poem  consisting  in 

is  normal   form  of  three  Man/.as  of  eight 

iim's  each,  with  a  oloalng  Btanza  or  envoy  of 

our  lines,  the  rhymes  throughout  being  not 
BjOre  than  three  Balladist.  ballad  1st, 
1.  A  writer  or  singer  of  ballads.— Balla- 
ll/.«\t  ballad-la,  v.t.     To  convert  into  the 

Era  of  a  ballad.— Ballad-monger,  n. 

\.  dealer  in  ballads;  an  inferior  poet ;  a  poet- 

■bar.— Ballad-opera,  ».    An  opera  in 

vhieh  only  ballads  are  sung. 

Inllnn  •  wrasse,  bal'lan-ras,  n.  [Lit. 
potted- wrasse  j  Ir.  bal,  ball,  a  spot,  Gael. 
WUaeh,  spotted.]  A  fish  of  no  great  value 
aken  all  along  the  British  coasts. 
lallast,  bal'ast,  n.  [D.  ballast,  ballast, 
iterally  worthless  load  (being  worthless  in 
tself).  from  bal  (akin  to  E.  bale,  misery, 
)ad,  and  last,  a  load.  (Last.)  In  Danish 
t  was  modified  to  baglast,  lit.  a  back-load— 
>a./,  back,  after,  and  last,  load.]  Heavy 
natter,  as  stone,  sand,  or  iron,  carried  in 
;he  bottom  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  to  pre- 
sent it  from  being  readily  overset  (the 
ressel  being  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  she 
lails  without  a  cargo);  sand  carried  in  bags 

1  the  car  of  a  balloon  to  steady  it,  and 
mable  the  aeronaut  to  lighten  the  balloon 
sy  throwing  part  of  it  out;  material  filling 
ip  the  space  between  the  rails  on  a  railway 
n  order  to  make  it  firm  and  solid;  fig.  that 
jrhich  confers  steadiness  on  a  person. — v.t. 
Vo  place  ballast  in  or  on  (a  ship,  a  railway 
rack);  fig.  to  steady;  to  counterbalance. — 
Ballasting,  bal'last-ing,  n.  Materials  for 
3allast;  ballast.  —  Ballast-heaver,  n. 
One  who  is  employed  in  putting  ballast  on 
board  ships. 

Sal  let,  bal-la  or  baHet,  n.  [Fr.  ballet,  It. 
fSuetto.  Ball,  a  dance.]  A  dance,  more 
>r  less  elaborate,  in  which  several  persons 
lake  part;  a  theatrical  representation,  in 
ivhich  a  story  is  told  by  gesture,  accompa- 
nied with  dancing,  scenery,  &c. 

tallista,  Ballsta,  bal-lis'ta,  ba-lis'ta,  n. 
pi.  Ballistic,  Ballsta?,  bal-lis'te,  ba- 
lis'te.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ballo,  to  throw.]  A 
military  engine  used  by  the  ancients  for  dis- 
charging heavy  stones  or  other  missiles  espe- 
cially against  a  besieged  place. — Ballistic, 
bal-lis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ballista  or 
its  use. — Ballistic  pendulum,  a  kind  of  pen- 
lulum  made  to  vibrate  by  the  impact  of  a 
shot  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  mili- 
ary projectiles,  and  consequently  the  force 
3f  fired  gunpowder. 

talloon,  bal-lbn',  n.  [Fr.  ballon,  an  aug. 
if  balle,  a  ball.  Ball.]  A  large  hollow 
spherical  body;  a  very  large  bag,  usually 
made  of  silk  or  other  light  fabric,  var- 
nished with  caoutchouc,  and  filled  with  hy- 
irogen  gas  or  heated  air,  or  any  other  ga- 
seous fluid  lighter  than  common  air,  the 
contained  gas  causing  it  to  rise  and  float  in 
the  atmosphere. — Ballonct,  bal'o-net,  n. 
The  name  of  the  sepaiate  bags,  or  small 
balloons,  that  contain  the  gas  within  the 
jnvelope  of  a  dirigible;  used  in  pairs,  de- 
lated or  inflated  as  desired,  to  give  the 
balloon  the  necessary  position  in  its  flight. 
Ballooning,  bal-lbn'ing,  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  managing  balloons;  of  testing 
public  opinion,  with  'kite-flying';  inflated 
puffery  of  candidates  by  exaggerated  certi- 
ficates.— Balloonist,  bal-lon'ist,  n.  One 
who  manages  or  ascends  in  a  balloon;  an 
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i'\    irallowlng  air  and  roil 
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to  erect  themselves. 
Ballot,  ballot,  a,    I  iv.  battottt,  ■  ball  used 
In  voting,  dim  of  balle,  a  bull.    Ball.]    a 
bull,  ticket,  paper,  or  the  like,  bs  which 

i voles,   and   which   given    no   judical 

ot  who  the  voter  is:  the  system  of  voting  by 
means  ol  this  kind  v.i.  To  vote  or  decide 
by  ballot:  frequently  with  for.    Kalinin-, 

bui'iot  (T,  11.    one  who  ballots  or  rotes  by 

ballot  Kallot-box,  u.  A  box  for  re- 
ceiving ballots. 

Balm,  bam,  11.     [O  Fr.  laulme,  Fr.  bauine; 

a  oontr,  of  balsam.]    A  name  oommoo  t" 

Several  species  of  odoriferous  or  aromatic 
In  BS  or  shrubs,  and  to  the  frugrant  mi  dl 
cinal  exudations  from  thein;  any  fragrant 
or  valuable  ointment;  anything  which  heals, 
BOOthee,  or  mitigates  pain.  -  Itniin.  bam, 
v.t.  To  anoint  as  with  balm  or  with  any- 
thing fragrant  or  medicinal;  to  soothe;  to 
mitigate;  to  assuage;  to  heal.  — Balmily, 
bam'i-li,  adv.  Inabalmy  manner.  Italllll- 
UeaS,  biim'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  balmy.— Balmy,  bain'i,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  balm;  aromatic;  fragrant; 
healing;  soothing;  assuaging;  refreshing. 

Balsam  bal'sam,  n.  [L.  balsamum,  Gr. 
balsamon,  a  fragrant  gum.]  An  oily,  aro- 
matic, resinous  substance,  flowing  sponta- 
neously or  by  incision  from  certain  plants 
and  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery;  balm. 
—Balsamic,  bal-sam'ik,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  balsam,  stimulating;  unctuous; 
soft;  mitigating;  mild.—  n.  A  warm,  stimu- 
lating, demulcent  medicine,  of  a  smooth 
and  oily  consistence.  —  Bnlsamlcally, 
bal-sam'ik-al-li,  ado.  In  a  balsamic  manner. 
— Balsamlferous,  bal-sam-if'er-us,  a. 
Producing  or  yielding  balm  or  balsam. 

Baluster,  bal'us-ter,  n.  [Fr.  balustre,  It. 
balaustro,  a  baluster,  from  L.  balaustium, 
Gr.  balaustion,  the  flower  of  the  wild  pome- 
granate, being  so  called  from  some  resem- 
blauce  of  form.]  A  small  column  or  pilas- 
ter, of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  used 
for  balustrades.  —  Balustrade,  bal-us- 
trad',  n.  [Fr.  balustrade.]  A  row  of  small 
columns  or  pilasters,  joined  by  a  rail,  serving 
as  an  inclosure  for  altars,  balconies,  stair- 
cases, terraces,  &c,  or  used  merely  as  an 
ornament. 

Bambino,  bam-be'no,  n.  [It.,  a  child.]  In 
Catholic  countries,  the  figure  of  our  Sav- 
iour represented  as  an  infant  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  often  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and 
watched  over  by  angels. 

Bamboo,  bam-bo',  n.  [Malay.]  A  tropicrd 
plant  of  the  family  of  the  grasses,  with 
large  jointed  stems,  the  thickest  being 
much  used  in  India,  China,  &c,  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  slenderest  for  walk- 
ing-canes. 

Bamboozle,  bam-bo'zl,  v.  t.  [Origin  doubt- 
ful.] To  impose  or  practise  upon;  to  hoax; 
to  humbug;  to  deceive. — Bamboozler, 
bam-bo'zl-er,  n.    One  who  bamboozles. 

Ban,  ban,  n.  [A.Sax.  ban,  gebann,  inter- 
dict, proclamation,  edict;  D.  ban,  excom- 
munication; Icel.  and  Sw.  bann,  proclama- 
tion; Dan.  band,  a  ban,  bande,  to  curse. 
Akin  bandit,  banish,  abandon,  &c]  An 
edict  or  proclamation  in  general;  an  edict 
of  interdiction  or  proscription;  interdic- 
tion; prohibition;  curse;  excommunica- 
tion; anathema;  pi.  proclamation  of  mar- 
riage (Banns).— v.t. — banned,  banning.  To 
curse;  to  execrate;  to  prohibit;  to  inter- 
dict.— v.i.  To  curse. 

Ban,  ban,  n.  [Serv.  ban,  a  lord.]  A  Croatian 
or  Hungarian  military  chief  or  ruler. 

Banal,  ban'al,  a.  [Fr.]  Hackneyed;  com- 
monplace; vulgar;  properly,  a  fcannal  mill 
was  by  feudal  custom  the  mill  common  by 
ban  or  order  to  all  the  vassals. — Banal- 
ity, ban-al'i-ti,  n.  Banal  character;  what 
is  banal. 

Banana,  ba-na'na,  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  native 
name.]  A  herbaceous  plant  closely  allied 
to  the  plantain,  and  extensively  cultivated 
in  tropical  countries  for  its  soft  luscious 
fruit,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  millions 
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front;  a  company  of  persons  unit 

by  some  common  bond,  especially  a  body  of 

armed  men;  a  company  of  soldiers;  an 
organized  body  of  instrumental  musii 
an  orchestra. — v.t.  To  bind  with  a  band;  to 
mark  with  a  band;  to  unite  in  a  troop,  com- 
pany, or  confederacy,  v.i.  To  associate  or 
unite  for  some  common  purpose.  ICand- 
BsT6,  band'aj,  n.  A  fillet,  roller,  or  swathe 
used  in  dressing  and  binding  up  wounds, 
restraining  hemorrhages,  fee.;  a  band  or 
ligature  in  general;  that  which  is  bound 
over  something  else.— -v.t.  lamia ged,  band- 
aging.— To  put  a  bandage  on. —Bandbox, 
band'box,  n.  A  box  made  of  pasteboard, 
or  thin  flexible  pieces  of  wood  and  paper, 
for  holding  bands,  bonnets,  or  other  light 
articles.— Band-flail,  n.  A  long  thin  flat 
fish;  ribbon-fish  or  snake-fish.  —Banded, 
band'ed,  a.  Marked  by  bands  or  stripes; 
striped.  —  Baiid'inasler,  n.  The  con- 
ductor and  trainer  of  a  band  of  musicians. 
— Band-saw,  n.  A  saw  formed  of  a  long 
flexible  belt  of  steel  revolving  on  pulleys. — 
Bandsman,  bandz'man,  n.  A  player  in 
a  band  of  musicians. 

Bandala,  ban-da'la,  n.  [Native  name.] 
The  strong  outer  fibre  of  the  plant  yielding 
Manilla-hemp,  made  in  to  cordage,  especially 
into  the  well-known  Manilla  white  rope. 

Bandana,  Bandanna,  ban-dan'a,  n. 
[Hind,  bdndhnu,  to  tie.]  An  Indian  silk 
handkerchief  having  a  pattern  formed  by 
tying  little  bits  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
being  dyed ;  hence,  a  silk  or  cotton  hand- 
kerchief having  a  somewhat  similar  pattern, 
that  is,  a  uniform  ground,  usually  of  bright 
red  or  blue,  with  white  or  yellow  figures  of 
simple  form. 

Bandeau,  ban'do,  n.  pi.  Bandeaux, 
ban'do.  [Fr.,  dim.  from  bande,  a  band.]  A 
fillet  worn  round  the  head;  a  head-band. 

Banderole,  ban'de-rol,  n.  [Fr.  banderole, 
Sp.  bandcrola,  a  little  banner,  from  bandera, 
a  banner,  from  G.  band.  Band.]  A  little 
flag  or  streamer  affixed  to  a  mast,  a  military 
weapon,  or  a  trumpet;  apennon;  abandrol. 
Arch,  stone  band  with  inscription. 

Bandicoot,  ban'di-kut,  n.  [Corruption  of 
the  Telinga  name  pandikoku,  lit.  pig-rat] 
A  large  species  of  rat,  attaining  the  weight 
of  2  or  3  lbs.,  a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
where  its  flesh  is  a  favourite  article  of  food 
among  the  coolies. 

Bandit,  ban'dit,  n.  pi.  Bandits,  Ban- 
ditti, ban'dits,  ban'dit-ti.  [It.  bandito, 
pp.  of  bandire,  L.L.  bannire,  to  banish. 
Ban,  Banish.]  An  outlaw;  more  com- 
monly a  robber;  a  highwayman. 

Bandlet,  Bandelet,  bandlet,  band'e-let, 
n.  [Fr.  bandelette,  dim.  of  bande,  a  band.] 
A  small  band  or  fillet  or  something  similar 
in  shape. 

Bandog,  ban'dog,  n.  [Band  and  dog,  lit. 
bound-dog.]  A  large,  fierce  kind  of  dog,  in 
England  generally  a  mastiff,  usually  kept 
chained. 

Bandoleer,  ban-do-leV,  n.  [Sp.  bandolera, 
Fr.  bandouliere,  from  Sp.  banda,  a  sash.] 
A  large  leathern  belt  carrying  a  bag  for 
balls  and  a  number  of  charges  of  gunpowder, 
worn  by  musketeers;  a  shoulder-belt  carry- 
ing ball-cartridges. 

Bandoline,    ban'do-len,    n.     A   gummy 
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perfumed  substanoe  used  bo  Impart  a  glossi- 
ness ;iml  silliness  to  the  hair. 

Bandore,  ban'dor.  ».  |  Kr.,  from  It.  pan- 
dora,  L.  pandora,  Gr.  pandouro,  a  mustoal 
Instrument  ascribed  bo  Pan.]  A  musical 
stringed  Instrument  like  a  lutu. 

Baildl'ol,  band'rol,  n.   Same  as  Banderole. 

Bandy,  ban'di,  n,  [Fr.  bande\  bent,  from 
inuiiiii-.  to  bend  a  bow,  to  bind,  to  swathe, 
from  G.  bond,  a  band.  Band.  |  A  club 
bent  at  tbe  end  for  striking  a  ball  at  play; 

a  game  played  with  such  clubs. — v.t.— ban- 
died, bandying.    To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a 

ball  in  play;  to  toss  from  one  to  another; 

to  exchange  oontentiously;  to  give  and  re- 
ceive reciprocally  (words,  compliments). — 
v.i,  Tooonbend;  tostrive.  (Shak.)- Bandy, 
bau'di,  a.  Bent,  especially  having  a  bend 
or  crook  outwards:  said  of  a  person's  legs. 
Otandj  -legged,  a.  Having  bandy  or 
crooked  legs. 

Italic,  ban,  n.  [A. Sax.  bana,  destruction, 
death,  bane;  Icel.  bani,  Dan.  and  Sw.  bane, 
O.H.G.  buna;  allied  to  Gr.  phonos,  murder.] 
Any  fatal  cause  of  mischief,  injury,  or 
destruction;  ruin;  destruction;  deadly 
poison.  —  Baneful,  bar/ful,  a.  Destruc- 
tive; pernicious;  poisonous. — Banef'iilly, 
ban'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  baneful  manner. — 
Ita  ne  fulness,  ban'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  baneful.  —  Bane- wort,  n.  A 
poisonous  plant;  belladonna  or  deadly-night- 
shade. 

Bang,  bang,  v.t.  [Comp.  Icel.  bang,  a 
knocking;  G.  bdngel,  a  club,  the  clapper  of 
a  bell;  D.  bangel,  a  bell.]  To  beat,  as  with 
a  club  or  cudgel ;  to  thump ;  to  cudgel ;  to 
beat  or  handle  roughly  or  with  violence 
(Shale);  to  bring  a  loud  noise  from  or  by, 
as  in  slamming  a  door,  and  the  like. — v.i. 
To  resound  with  a  loud  noise;  to  produce  a 
loud  noise;  to  thump  violently. — n.  A  loud, 
sudden,  resonant  sound;  a  blow  as  with  a 
club;  a  heavy  blow. 

Bang,  n.    Bhang. 

Bangle,  bang'gl,  n.  [Hind,  bangri.]  An 
ornamental  ring  worn  upon  the  arms  or 
ankles  in  India,  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

Banian,  Banyan,  ban'yan,  n.  [Hind. 
banyd,  a  merchant.]  An  Indian  trader  or 
merchant ;  a  Hindu  trader  strict  in  regard 
to  food.—  Banian  days,  days  in  which  sailors 
get  no  flesh-meat;  days  of  poor  fare. 

Banian,  ban'yan,  n.    A  tree,  the  banyan. 

Banish,  ban'ish,  v.t.  [Fr.  bannir,  ppr. 
bannissant,  to  banish,  from  L.L.  bannire,  to 
proclaim,  denounce,  from  O.H.G.  bannan, 
to  proclaim.  Ban.]  To  condemn  to  exile; 
to  send  (a  person)  from  a  country  as  a 
punishment;  to  drive  away;  to  exile;  to 
cast  from  the  mind  (thoughts,  care,  busi- 
ness).— Bans  slier,  ban'ish-er,  n.  One  who 
banishes.  —  Banishment,  ban'ish-ment, 
n.  The  act  of  banishing;  the  state  of  being 
banished;  enforced  absence;  exile. 

Banister,  Bannister,  ban'is-ter,  n. 
[Form  of  baluster.}  A  baluster;  an  upright 
in  a  stair  rail. 

Banjo,  ban'jo,  n.  [Negro  corruption  of 
bandore.]  A  musical  instrument  having  six 
strings,  a  body  like  a  tambourine,  and  a 
neck  like  a  guitar. 

Bank,  bangk,  n.  [A.Sax.  banc,  a  bank,  a 
hillock,  also  bene,  a  bench;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
bank,  bank,  Icel.  bakki  (for  ban  hi),  D.  and 
G.  bank,  a  bank,  a  bench.  In  sense  of 
establishment  dealing  in  money  the  word 
is  directly  from  the  Fr.  banque,  a  banking 
establishment;  It.  banco,  a  bench,  counter, 
a  bank,  this  being  from  the  German.  Bench 
is  the  same  word.]  A  mound  or  heap  of 
earth ;  any  steep  acclivity,  as  one  rising 
from  a  river,  the  sea,  or  forming  the  side 
of  a  ravine  or  the  like ;  a  rising  ground  in 
the  sea,  partly  above  water  or  covered  every- 
where with  shoal  water ;  a  shoal ;  the  face 
of  coal  at  which  miners  are  working ;  a 
bench  or  seat  for  the  rowers  in  a  galley; 
one  of  the  rows  of  oars;  an  establishment 
which  trades  in  money;  an  establishment 
for  the  deposit,  custody,  remittance,  and 
issue  of  money;  the  office  in  which  the 
transactions  of  a  banking  company  are  con- 
ducted;  the  funds  of  a  gaming  establish- 


ment; a  fund  in  certain  games  at  cards.— 
v.t.  To  InolOM,  defend,  or  fortify  with  a 
bank  ;  to  embank  ;  to  lay  up  or  deposit  in  a 
bank.— v.i.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank. — 
To  hank  (upon),  to  stake  or  rest,  hopes  upon 
an  event  (recent  use).-  Bankable,  bangk7- 
a -bl,  a.  Receivable  or  discountable  at  a 
bank. — Banker,  bangk'er,  ».  One  who 
keeps  a  bank;  one  who  traffics  in  money, 
receives  and  remits  money,  negotiates  bills 

of  exchange,  &o.     Banking,  bangk'lng, 

n.  The  business  or  profession  of  a  banker; 
the  system  followed  by  banks  in  carrying 
On  their  business;  the  tilting  up  of  an  aero- 
plane at  a  sharp  angle  sideways  when  flying 
swiftly  round  a  curve,  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  a  cycle  track  is  'banked' 
steeply  at  corners  rounded  at  high  speed. — 
Bank-agent,  n.  A  person  employed  by  a 
bank  to  conduct  its  banking  operations  in  a 
branch  office.— Bank-book,  n.  The  book 
given  to  a  customer,  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  bank  enter  his  debits  and  credits.— 
Bank-note,  n.  A  promissory  note  issued 
by  a  banking  company  payable  in  gold  or 
silver  at  the  bank  on  demand.  —  Bank- 
Stock,  a  share  or  shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  a  bank. 

Bankrupt,  bangk'rupt,  n.  [Bank,  a  bench, 
and  L.  ruptxis,  broken,  lit.  one  whose  bench 
has  been  broken,  the  bench  or  table  which 
a  merchant  or  banker  formerly  used  in 
the  exchange  having  been  broken  on  his 
bankruptcy.]  A  person  declared  by  legal 
authority  unableto  pay  his  debts;  popularly, 
one  who  has  wholly  or  partially  failed  to 
pay  his  debts;  one  who  has  compounded 
with  his  creditors;  an  insolvent. — a.  In- 
solvent; unable  to  meet  one's  obligations.— 
Bankruptcy,  bangk'rupt-si,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  bankrupt;  inability  to  pay 
all  debts;  failure  in  trade. 

Banlieue,  ban'lQ,  n.  [Fr.  ban,  jurisdiction, 
and  lieue,  a  league,  a  district  of  indeter- 
minate extent.]  The  territory  without  the 
walls,  but  within  the  legal  limits  of  a  town 
or  city. 

Banner,  ban'er,  n.  [Fr.  banniere,  L.L. 
banderia,  from  bandum,  banner,  standard, 
from  G.  band,  a  band  or  strip  of  cloth, 
from  binden,  to  bind.]  A  piece  of  cloth 
visually  bearing  some  warlike  or  heraldic 
device  or  national  emblem,  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff;  an  ensign; 
a  standard;  a  square  flag.— Bannerol, 
ban'er-ol,  n.  A  little  flag;  a  banderole.— 
Bannered,  ban'erd,  a.  Having  a  banner; 
displaying  banners.  —  Banneret,  ban'er- 
et,  n.  A  knight  of  a  rank  between  a  baron 
and  an  ordinary  knight,  raised  to  this  rank 
for  bravery  on  the  field. 

Bannock,  ban'ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  bannuc,  Gael. 
bannach.]  An  unleavened  cake  of  oatmeal 
or  other  meal  baked  at  an  open  fire,  and 
generally  on  an  iron  plate.    [Scotch.] 

Banns,  banz,  n.pl.  [See  Ban.]  The  pro- 
clamation in  church  previous  to  a  marriage, 
made  by  calling  over  the  names  of  the 
parties  intending  matrimony. 

Banquet,  bang'kvvet,  n.  [Fr.  banquet,  dim. 
of  banque,  a  bench,  a  seat,  and  hence  a 
feast.  Bank.]  A  feast;  a  rich  entertain- 
ment of  meat  and  drink ;  fig.  something 
specially  delicious  or  enjoyable.  —  v.t.  To 
treat  with  a  feast  or  rich  entertainment. 
— v.i.  To  feast;  to  regale  one's  self;  to  fare, 
daintily. — Banqueter,  bang'kwet-er,  n. 
A  feaster ;  one  who  provides  feasts  or  rich 
entertainments. 

Banquette,  ban-ket,  n.  [Fr.,  from  banc, 
a  bench,  a  bank.]  Fort,  a  little  raised  way 
or  bank  running  along  the  inside  of  a 
parapet,  on  which  musketeers  or  riflemen 
stand  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  moat 
or  covered-way;  the  footway  of  a  bridge 
when  raised  above  the  carriage-way. 

Banshee,  Benshi,  ban'she,  ben'shi,  n. 
Ir.  bean-sith,  Gael,  ban-sith,  from  Ir.  and 
Gael,  bean,  ban,  woman,  and  sith,  fairy.]  A 
kind  of  female  fairy  believed  in  Ireland  and 
some  parts  of  Scotland  to  attach  herself  to 
a  particular  house,  and  to  appear  before  th^ 
death  of  one  of  the  family. 

Bantam,  ban'tam,  n.  A  small  but  spirited 
breed   of    domestic   fowl   with    feathered 


shanks,  first  brought,  from  the  Bast  Indies, 
and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
Bantam  in  Java;  a  soldier  under  the  regula- 
tion height  (recent  term).-  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  bantam;  of  the  breed  of 
the  bantam;  hence,  diminutive;  puny. 

Banler,  ban'ter,  v.t.  |Origin  unknown.]  To 
addi  ess  humorous  raillery  to;  to  attack  with 
jokes  or  jests;  to  make  fun  of;  to  rally.— 
n.  (no  pi.)  A  joking  or  jesting;  humorous 
raillery:  pleasantry  with  which  a  person  is 
attacked.-  Bantcrcr,  ban'ter-er,  n.  One 
who  banters. 

Banting,  bant'ing,  n.  Method  for  treating 
or  reducing  obesity,  from  William  Banting, 
1796-1878. 

Bantling,  bant'ling,  n.  [Probably  from 
band,  a  wrapping,  and  the  dim.  suffix  -ling, 
meaning  properly  a  child  in  swaddling 
clothes.]  A  young  child;  an  infant:  a  term 
carrying  with  it  a  shade  of  contempt. 

Banx ring,  bangks'ring,  n.  [Native  name.] 
The  popular  name  of  certain  squirrel-like 
insectivorous  mammals  of  the  East. 

Banyan,  Banyan-tree,  ban'yan,  re. 
[From  the  connection  of  one  such  tree  with 
certain  banians  or  Indian  merchants.  ]  An 
Indian  tree  of  the  fig  genus,  remarkable 
for  its  horizontal  branches  sending  down 
shoots  which  take  root  when  they  reach  the 
ground  and  enlarge  into  trunks,  which  in 
their  turn  send  out  branches;  the  tree  in 
this  manner  covering  a  prodigious  extent 
of  ground. 

Banyan,  ban'yan,  re.  A  native  Indian 
merchant.    Banian. 

Baobab,  ba'6-bab,  re.  [The  name  in  Sene- 
gal.] A  large  African  tree  usually  from 
40  to  70  feet  high,  and  often  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter, having  an  oblong  pulpy  fruit  called 
monkey-bread ;  the  sour-gourd  or  calabash- 
tree. 

Baphomet,  baf'6-met,  re.  [A  corruption 
of  Mahomet.']  The  imaginary  idol  or  symbol 
which  the  Templars  were  accused  of  em- 
ploying in  their  mysterious  rites.— Bn pho- 
nic tic,  baf-o-met'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Baphomet  or  to  the  rites  in  which  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  employed.    (Carl.) 

Baptism,  bap'tizm,  re.  [Gr.  baptisma,  from 
baptizo,  to  baptize,  from  bapto,  to  dip  in 
water.]  The  application  of  water  by  sprink- 
ling or  immersion  to  a  person,  as  a  sacrament 
or  religious  ceremony. — Baptismal,  bap- 
tiz'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  baptism. — Bap- 
lismally,  bap-tiz'mal-li,  adv.  In  a  bap- 
tismal manner.— Baptist,  bap'tist,  re.  [Gr. 
baptistes.]  One  who  administers  baptism: 
specifically  applied  to  John,  the  forerunner 
of  Christ;  as  a  contraction  of  Anabaptist, 
one  who  objects  to  infant  baptism.— Bap- 
tistery, bap'tis-ter-i,  re.  A  building  or  a 
portion  of  a  building  in  which  is  adminis- 
tered the  rite  of  baptism.  —  Baptistic, 
Baptistlcal.t  bap-tis'tik,  bap-tis'tik-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  baptism.— Baptistically.t 
bap-tis'tik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  baptistical  man- 
ner.— Baptizablc,  bap-tlz'a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  baptized. — Baptize,  bap-tiz', 
v.t.— baptized,  baptizing.  [Gr.  baptizo.]  To 
administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to;  to 
christen.  —  Baptizer,  baptiz'er,  re.  One 
who  baptizes. 

Bar,  bar,  re.  [Fr.  barre;  from  the  Celtic; 
W.  and  Armor,  bar,  the  top  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  rail,  a  bar.  Barrier,  barrister,  barri- 
cade, embarrass,  &c,  are  derivatives.]  A 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  solid  matter, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness;  a  pole; 
a  connecting  piece  in  various  positions  and 
structures,  often  for  a  hinderance  or  ob- 
struction;  anything  which  obstructs,  hin- 
ders, or  impedes;  an  obstruction;  an  obstacle; 
a  barrier;  a  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth 
forming  an  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  harbour;  the  railing  inclosing  the 
place  which  counsel  occupy  in  courts  of 
justice;  the  place  in  court  where  prisoners 
are  stationed  for  arraignment,  trial,  or  sen- 
tence; all  those  who  can  plead  in  a  court; 
barristers  in  general;  the  profession  of  bar- 
rister; the  railing  or  partition  which  sepa- 
rates a  space  near  the  door  from  the  body 
of  either  house  of  parliament;  a  tribunal 
in  general ;  the  inclosed  place  of  a  tavern, 
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mi,  or  other  establishment  where  Liquors, 
i    i  out;  the  counter  over  whiob 

inch  urtulcs  are  Served  out  .   military  mark 

if  .list i notion,  stripe  added  to  medal;  mutie, 
i  line  drawn  perpendicularly  acroee  t  lie. stall' 
imding  it  Into  equal  measures  of  time;  the 
■bos  and  notes  Included  between  t  wo  luoh 
I  barred,  hiin  imj.  To  fasten  with 
tiwronis  with  a  bar:  to  hinder;  to  obstruct ; 
,o  prevent;  to  prohibit;  to  restrain;  to  ex- 
•ci't ,  to  exclude  by  exception;  to  provide 
Tiiii'a  bar  or  bars;  to  mark  with  ban;  bo 
•n>ss  with  one  or  more  stripes  or  hues 

Bnr-llinl(l.    It.     A    maid  or   woman    who 

sjrves  ai  tbe  bar  of  an  inn  or  other  place 
if  refreshment.  Bar-room,  n,  The  room 
n  ■  publie  house,  hotel,  &c  .  containing  the 
tar  or  counter  where  refreshments  are 
■rredout  Bar-shot,  n,  a  double  shot, 
nnsisting  of  two  round-shot  united  by  a 
mi -.— Bar-vt  ood,  n.  A  kind  of  red  dye- 
irood  from  Afriea. 

>nrb,  barb,  »/.  [Fr.  barbe,  L.  barba,  beard.] 
rhe  sharp  point  projecting  backwards  from 
he  penetrating  extremity  of  an  arrow, 
ish-hook,  or  other  instrument  for  piercing, 
■tended  to  prevent  its  being  extracted;  a 
larbel;  a  beard.— v.t.  To  shave  or  dress  the 
teardj;  to  furnish  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow. 

larb,  lvirb,  rt.  [Contr.  from  Barbary]  A 
lorse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  remarkable  for 
peed,  endurance,  and  docility. 

iarbacan,  Barbican,  barTba-kan,  biir'- 
ii -kan.  n.  [Fr.  barbacane.  It.  barbacane, 
'rota  Ar.  bab-khdnah,  a  gateway  or  gate- 
louse]  A  kind  of  watch-tower;  an  ad- 
aneed  work  defending  the  entrance  to  a 
castle  or  fortified  town,  as  before  the  gate 
>r  drawbridge. 

>;trbndocs  Tar,  bar-ba'doz,  n.  Pet- 
•oleum  or  mineral  tar  found  in  some  of  the 
West  Indiau  islands. 

tarbnrlan,  bar-ba'ri  an,  n.  [L.  barbarus, 
'rom  Gr.  barbaros,  one  whose  language  is 
mintelligible,  a  foreigner.].  A  foreiguer* 
N.T.);  a  man  in  his  rude  savage  state;  an 
incivilizecl  person ;  a  cruel,  savage,  brutal 
nan;  one  destitute  of  pity  or  humanity. — 
i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  savages;  rude;  un- 
:ivilized;  cruel;  inhuman.  —  Barbaric, 
Mir-bar'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
icteristic  of  a  barbarian;  uncivilized;  savage; 
ivild;  ornate  without  being  in  accordance 
ivith  sound  taste.— Barbarism,  bar'bar- 
zin,  it.  An  uncivilized  state;  want  of  civi- 
ization ;  rudeness  of  manners ;  an  act  of 
barbarity,  cruelty,  or  brutality;  an  outrage; 
in  offence  against  purity  of  style  or  lan- 
guage; any  form  of  speech  contrary  to  cor- 
rect idiom.— Barbarity,  bar-bar'i-ti,  n. 
rhe  state  of  being  barbarous ;  barbarous- 
aess;  savageness;  ferociousness;  inhuman- 
ity; a  barbarous  act.— Barbarizatlon, 
sar'bar-iz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
rendering  barbarous  or  of  becoming;  bar- 
aarous.— Barbarize,  bar'bar-Iz,  v.i.  To 
rjecome  barbarous.— v.t.  To  make  barba- 
rous.—Barbarous,  bar'ba-rus,  a.  Unac- 
mainted  with  arts  and  civilization ;  uncivi- 
ized;  rude  and  ignorant;  pertaining  to  or 
:haracteristic  of  barbarians;  adapted  to  the 
;aste  of  barbarians;  barbaric;  cruel;  fero- 
cious; inhuman.— Barbarously,  bar'ba- 
rus-li,  adv.  In  a  barbarous  manner;  without 
knowledge  or  arts;  savagely;  cruelly;  fero- 
ciously; inhumanly.  —  Barbaronsnegs, 
bar'ba-rus-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  barbarous;  barbarity. 

tarbe,  Barb,  barb,  n.  [For  barde,  Fr. 
barde,  Sp.  albarda,  from  Ar.  barda'a,  a  pad, 
i  covering  for  a  horse's  back.]  One  of  the 
ornaments  and  housings  of  a  horse;  one  of 
the  pieces  of  defensive  armour  with  which 
the  war-horses  of  knights  were  anciently 
dad.  —  Barbed,  barbd.  p.  and  a.  Fur- 
nished with  or  clad  in  barbes  or  armour. 

larbecue.t  barT^e-ku,  n.  [Conjectured  to 
be  from  Fr.  barbe-d-queue,  from  beard  to 
bail;  more  probably  from  Carib  barbacoa,  a 
tind  of  large  gridiron.]  A  crate  on  posts;  a 
nog  or  other  large  animal  dressed  whole; 
k  terrace  partly  or  wholly  surrounding  a 
bouse.  —  v.t.  —  barbecued,  barbecuing.  To 
iress  and  cook  whole  by  splitting  to  the 
backbone  and  roasting  on  a  gridiron. 


Barbel,  bit  i>.  i.  n  [0  Pi  barbel,  from  L, 
barbus,  ■  barbel  (the  Ash),  from  barba.  a 
beard.  In  •■  use  ol  appendage  it  is  rath  r 
for  barbule, |  A  fresh  water  fish  having  four 
beard  like  appendages  on  it«  upper  Jaw;  a 
vermiform  process  appended  to  ths  mouth 

ot    ei  itam    QSheS,   Serving   as   an    organ   ol 

toueh. 

Barber,  bhVber,  a.  [Fr  barbier,  from 
barbs,  L  barea,  aboard  I  One  whose  ocou 
nation  i*<  to  shave  the  beard  or  to  cul  and 

dress   hair        V  t.  To  shave  and   dress   the 

hair  of.    (SAaJb.) 

Barberry,  bar'be-rl,  n.  \Vr.  btrberii,  from 
Ar.  barbdria,  the  barberry,  hut  ths  spelling 

lias   hern    modified   so  as   to  give  the   WON 

an  English  appearance.]    A  shrubby  plant, 

bearing    small    acid    and    astringent,    red 

berries,  common  In  hedges. 

Bnrbrt,  hiir'het,  «.  [Fr.  barbet,  from  L. 
barba,  a  beard.]  A  variety  of  dog  having 
long  curly  hair;  a  poodle;  one  of  a  group  of 
climhing  birds,  approaching  the  cuckoos, 
having  a  large  conical  beak,  and  at  its  base 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles. 

Barbette,  biir-bet',  n.  [Fr.  barbette.]  A 
fixed  armoured  shelter  on  a  warship,  inside 
which  a  gun  revolves  on  a  turn-table. 

Barbican,  n.    Barbacan. 

Barbule.  har'bill,  n.  [L.  barbula,  dim.  of 
barba,  a  beard.]  A  small  barb;  a  little 
beard. 

Barcarolle,  biir'ka-rol,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
barcarole-,  a  boatman,  from  barca,  a  boat 
or  barge.]  A  simple  song  or  melody  sung 
by  Venetian  gondoliers:  a  piece  of  instru- 
mental music  composed  in  imitation  of  such 
a  song. 

Bard,  bard,  n.  [Celtic]  A  poet  and  singer 
among  the  ancient  Celts;  a  poet  generally. 
—Bardic,  bard'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  bards 
or  to  their  poetry.— Bardish,  biird'ish,  a. 
Pertaining  to  bards;  written  by  a  bard. — 
Bard  ism,  bard'izm,  n.  The  learning  and 
maximsof  bards.— Bardling,  bard'ling,  n. 
An  inferior  bard;  a  mediocre  poet. — Bnrd- 
sblp,  bard'ship,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  a  bard. 

Bare,  bar.    Old  pret.  of  bear,  now  Bore. 

Bare,  bar,  a.  [A.  Sax.  bar,  Icel.  ber,  Sw. 
Dan.  bar,  D.  baar,  G.  bar,  baar,  probably 
from  root  meaning  shining  seen  in  Skr. 
bhas,  to  shine.]  Naked;  without  covering; 
laid  open  to  view;  detected;  no  longer  con- 
cealed; poor;  destitute;  indigent;  ill-sup- 
plied; empty;  unfurnished;  unprovided: 
often  followed  by  of  (bare  of  money);  thread- 
bare; much  worn.—  v.t.— bared,  baring.  To 
strip  off  the  covering  from;  to  make  naked. 
—Barely,  bar'li,  adv.  In  a  bare  man- 
ner; nakedly;  poorly;  without  decoration ; 
scarcely;  hardly.— Bareness,  bar'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  bare;  want  of  clothing 
or  covering;  nakedness;  deficiency  of  appro- 
priate covering,  ornament,  and  the  like; 
poverty;  indigence.— Barebacked,  bar'- 
bakt,  a.  Having  the  back  uncovered;  un- 
saddled.— Bareboned,  bar'bond,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  bones  scantly  covered  with  flesh; 
very  lean.— Barefaced,  bar'fast,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  face  uncovered;  hence  undisguised; 
unreserved;  shameless;  impudent;  auda- 
cious (barefaced  robbery). — Barefacedly, 
bar'fast-li,  adv.  In  a  barefaced  manner; 
openly;  shamelessly;  impudently.— Bare- 
faceilliess,  bar'fast-nes,  n.  Effrontery; 
assurance.  —  Barefoot,  Barefooted, 
bar'fut,  bar'fut-ed,  a.  and  adv.  With  the 
feet  bare;  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

Barege,  ba-razh',  n.  [From  Bardges,  a 
village  of  the  Pyrenees.]  A  thin  gauze-like 
fabric  for  ladies'  dresses,  usually  made  of 
silk  and  worsted,  but,  in  the  inferior  sorts, 
with  cotton  instead  of  silk. 

Bargain,  bar'gin,  n.  [O.Fr.  bargaine,  L.L. 
barcania,  a  bargain,  traffic;  believed  to  be 
from  L.L.  barca,  a  bark.]  A  contract  or 
agreement  between  two  or  more  parties;  a 
compact  settling  that  something  shall  be 
done,  sold,  transferred,  &c. ;  the  thing  pur- 
chased or  stipulated  for;  what  is  obtained 
by  an  agreement;  something  bought  or  sold 
at  a  low  price. — v.i.  To  make  a  bargain  or 
agreement;  to  make  an  agreement  about 


the  transfer  "f  propi  m  v     ».(    To  sell ;  to 
fei  foi  ■  con  Ideral  ion    p  n<  rally  fol 
lowed  by  away     Bargainer,  bSVgui-er, 
a     Ozis  i\  ho  bargains  or  stlpulal 

Barge,  birj,  n     [O.Fr.  I  LI  baryta, 

baryta,   barca,  bars     B  \  rqi  i   |     a  v< 
or  boat,  elegantlj  fitted  up  and  di  ooreb  d, 
used  on  occasions  of  state  and  pomp:  s  fial 
bottomed  v<     ■  I  i"i  loading  and  unloading 
ships  or  conveying  goods  from  one  plan  to 
another,     v.i    Barge  (about),  to  sail  Idly  up 
and  down  (receui  use)     Bargee,  b&i 
( me  of  ths  orei  ol  ■  bargt  oi  i  anal  boal 
Bargeman,  barj'man,  n    The  man  who 

manages  a  bargl 

Barilla,  ha  rii'ia,  n.  [Sji  )  An  Impure 
soda  or  carbonate  and  sulpbati    ol 

obtained  in  S]>am  and  elsewhere  by  burning 
several  species  of  plants;  a  kind  ol  kelp; 
Spanish  soda. 

Baritone,  bar'i-ton,  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
Barytone. 

Barium,  ba'ri-um,  n.  [Gr.  barys,  heavy. 
Baryta.]  The  metallic  basis  of  baryta 
(which  is  an  oxide  of  barium);  a.  metal  as 
yet  obtained  in  very  small  quantities. 

Bark,  bark,  n.  (Dan.  and  Sw.  bark,  Icel. 
bbrkr,  G.  borke,  bark. J  The  outer  rind  of 
a  tree,  shrub,  <Sic. ;  the  exterior  covering  of 
exogenous  plants,  composed  of  cellular  and 
vascular  tissue.— v.i.  To  strip  bark  off;  to 
peel;  to  apply  bark  to;  to  treat  with  bark  in 
tanning.— Barker,  bark'er,  n.  One  who 
barks;  one  who  removes  the  bark  from 
trees.— Barkery,  bark'er-i,  n.  A  tan- 
house,  or  place  where  bark  is  kept.— Bark- 
bed,  Bark-Stove,  n.  A  bed  formed  of 
the  spent  bark  used  by  tanners,  which  is 
placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick  pit  in  a 
glazed  house,  constructed  for  forcing  or 
for  the  growth  of  tender  plauts.— Bark- 
11)311,  n.  A  mill  for  crushing  bark  for  the 
use  of  tanners  and  dyers. 

Bark,  bark,  n.    Same  as  Barque. 

Bark,  bark,  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  beorcan.]  To 
emit  the  cry  of  a  dog,  or  a  similar  sound.  — 
n.  The  cry  of  the  domestic  dog;  a  cry  re- 
sembling that  of  the  dog.  -  Barker,  bark'- 
er, n.  An  animal  that  barks;  a  person  who 
clamours  unreasonably. 

Barkantine,  bark'an-tln,  n.  Same  as 
Barquantine  (which  see). 

Barker's  Mill,  n.  A  machine  driven  by 
water;  a  kind  of  simple  turbine. 

Barley,  bar'li,  n.  [O.E.  barlic,  berlic,  from 
A. Sax.  bere  (--  Sc.  bear),  barley,  and  leac, 
a  plant  (also  a  leek);  comp.  garlic]  A  kind 
of  grain  commonly  grown  and  used  espe- 
cially for  making  malt;  the  plant  yielding 
the  grain.— Barleycorn,  bar'li-korn,  n. 
A  grain  of  barley;  a  measure  equal  to  the 
third  part  of  an  inch.— John  Barleycorn,  a 
surname  of  malted  drink.  —  Barley- 
sugar,  n.  Sugar  boiled  till  it  is  brittle 
(formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley),  and 
candied.— Barley-water,  n.  A  decoc- 
tion of  pearl  barley  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient. 

Barm,  barm,  n.  [A.Sax.  beorma  =  Sw. 
bdrma,  Dan.  bdrme,  L.  G.  barme,  G.  bdrme, 
barm; from rootof  brew.]  Yeast. — Barmy. 
barm'i,  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of 
barm;  frothy,  as  beer. 

Barmecide,  bar'me-sid,  a.  Disappoint- 
ing, fallacious.  —  Barmecide  feast. 
Rich  apparent  feast  given  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  by  prince  to  guest,  with  nothing 
but  names  for  the  dishes. 

Barn,  barn,  n.  [A.Sax.  berern—bere,  bar- 
ley, and  ern,  a  house.]  A  covered  building 
for  securing  grain,  hay,  or  other  farm  pro- 
duce.— v.t.  To  store  up  in  a  barn.— Barn- 
OWl,  n.  The  common  white  owl  often 
found  in  barns,  where  it  proves  very  useful 
by  destroying  mice. 

Barnacle,  bar'na-kl,  n.  [Fr.  bernacle,  bar- 
nacle, L.L.  bemacula,  for  pernacula,  dim. 
of  L.  perna,  a  ham,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.  In 
sense  of  goose  origin  doubtful.]  A  stalked 
cirriped,  often  found  on  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  on  timber  fixed  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  &c;  a  species  of  goose  found 
in  the  northern  seas,  but  visiting  more 
southern  climates  in  winter. 
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Barnacles,  t)iir'na-kl/,  n.  /'/.  [Origin  un- 
known.] An  Instrument  to  put  upon  a 
horaa'a  nose,  to  oonflnc  him  for  shoeing, 
bleeding,  or  dressing;  a  cant  name  for  a 

pair  of  spectacles. 

Barograph,    bar'o-gruf,    n.     [(Jr.    baron, 
weight,    anil    grapho,   to    write.  |    A    self 
registering  barometria  Instrument  for  re- 
cording the  variations  in  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Biiroiiietor,  ba-rom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  baros, 
weight,  anil  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  consisting  ordinarily  of 
a  glass  tube  containing  a  column  of  mercury, 
its  lower  end  dipping  into  a  cup  containing 
the  same  metal;  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
having  a  vacuum  above  it,  rises  and  falls 
according  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup.  In  the  an- 
eroid barometer  no  fluid  is  used.— Baro- 
metric, Barometrical,  bar-6-met'rik, 
bar-o-met'rik-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  barometer;  made  by  a  barometer. — 
Barometrically, bar-o-niet'rik-al-li,adv. 
By  means  of  a  barometer. 

Baron,  bar'on,  n.  [Fr.  baron,  from  O.H.G. 
bar,  a  man,  from  beran  —  E.  to  bear,  the 
original  sense  being  probably  that  of  one 
who  could  bear,  as  being  strong  and  robust.] 
In  Great  Britain,  a  title  or  degree  of  no- 
bility; one  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
peerage;  a  title  of  certain  judges  or  officers; 
as,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  exchequer. — Baron  of  beef,  two 
sirloins  not  cut  asunder.  —  Baronage, 
bar'on-aj,  n.  The  whole  body  of  barons  or 
peers;  the  dignity  or  condition  of  a  baron. 
— Baroness,  bar'on-es,  n.  A  baron's  wife 
or  lady;  a  holder  of  the  title  in  her  own 
right.— Baronet,  bar'on-et,  n.  [Dim.  of 
baron.]  One  who  possesses  a  hereditary 
rank  or  degree  of  honour  next  below  a 
baron,  and  therefore  not  a  member  of  the 
peerage;  one  belonging  to  an  order  founded 
by  James  I.  in  1611.— Baronetage,  bar'- 
on-et-aj,  n.  The  baronets  as  a  body;  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.— Baronetcy,  bar- 
ou-et-si,  n.  The  title  and  dignity  of  a  bar- 
onet. —  Baronial,  ba-ro'ni-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  baron  or  a  barony.— Barony, 
bar'on-i,  n.  The  title  or  honour  of  a  baron; 
also  the  territory  or  lordship  of  a  baron;  in 
Ireland,  a  territorial  division,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred. 

Baroscope,  bar'o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  baros, 
weight,  skopeo,  to  view.]  An  instrument 
for  exhibiting  changes  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; a  kind  of  weather-glass. 

Baronche,  ba-rbsh',  n.  [From  G.  barut- 
sche,  from  It.  baroccio,  biroccio,  from  L. 
birotus,  two-wheeled — bis,  double,  and  rota, 
a  wheel.]  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
falling  top. 

Barque,  bark,  n.  [Fr.  barque,  L.L.  barca, 
a  barque,  through  a  dim.  form  barica,  from 
Gr.  baris,  a  skiff.  Barge  is  a  form  of  this 
word.]  A  sailing  vessel  of  any  kind;  nuut. 
a  three-masted  vessel  with  only  fore-and- 
aft  sails  on  the  mizzen-mast,  the  other  two 
masts  being  square-rigged.  —  Barquan- 
tine,  bark'an-tln,  n.  [From  barque,  in 
imitation  of  brigantine.]  A  three-masted 
vessel  square-rigged  in  the  foremast  and 
fore-and-aft  rigged  in  the  main  and  mizzen 
masts. 

Barrack,  bar'ak,  n.  [Fr.  baraque.  It.  bar- 
acca,  from  L.L.  bdrra,  a  bar,  from  the 
Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  barrachael,  a  hut  or  booth.] 
A  hut  or  house  for  soldiers,  especially  in 
garrison ;  permanent  buildings  in  which 
both  officers  and  men  are  lodged;  a  large 
building,  or  a  collection  of  huts  for  a  body 
of  work-people:  generally  inpl. — Barrack' 
master,  n.  The  officer  who  superintends 
the  barracks  of  soldiers. — Barracoon, 
bar-a-kon',  n.  A  negro-barrack;  a  slave 
depot  or  bazaar. 

Barrage,  bar'aj,  n.  [Fr.  barre.]  Damming- 
up,  chiefly  on  the  Nile.— Barrage-fire,  n. 

The  discharge  of  artillery  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  a  selected  zone  under  continu- 
ous tire,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  reinforcements  through  the  line. 
Also  called  curtain-fire. 


Barranea,  bar  ran'ka,  n.  |Sp.]  A  deep 
gully  or  ravine -a  name  used  in  America. 

Barrator,  bar's  tor,  n.  [O.Fr.  barateur.  a 
cheater,  barate.  deceit.  Barter.  I  One  who 
Frequently  exoltei  suits  at  Law;  au  encour- 

ager  Of  litigation;  the  ina:;lcr  or  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  who  commits  any  fraud  in 
the  management  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  by 
which  the  owner,  freighters,  Or  insurers  are 
injured.  —  Barratrous,  bar 'a -true,  a. 
Characterized  by  or  tainted  with  barratry. 
—  Barratrously,  bar'a-trus-li,  adv.  — 
Barratry,  bar'a-tri,  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  a  barrator;  the  exciting  andencouraging  of 
lawsuits  and  quarrels;  fraud  in  a  shipmaster 
to  the  injury  of  the  owners,  freight  crs,  or 
insurers,  as  by  running  away  with  the  ship, 
sinking,  or  deserting  her. 

Barrel,  bar'el,  n.  |O.Fr,  bareil,  Fr.  baril, 
from  Celt;  comp.  W.  baril,  Gael,  barail,  a 
barrel;  so  called  because  made  of  ban  or 
staves.  Bar.]  A  somewhat  cylindrical 
wooden  vessel  made  of  staves  and  bound 
with  hoops;  a  cask;  anything  resembling  a 
barrel  in  shape;  a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube 
(as  the  barrel  of  a  gun).— v.  t.— barrelled, 
barrelling.  Toputinabarrel.— Barrelled, 
bar'eld,  a.  Having  a  barrel  or  barrels: 
generally  used  in  composition.— Barrel- 
bellied,  a.  Having  a  round  and  protu- 
berant or  barrel-shaped  belly.— Barrel  - 
hulk,  n.  Naut.  a  measure  of  capacity  for 
freight,  equal  to  5  cubic  feet.— Barrel- 
organ,  n.  An  organ  in  which  a  barrel  or 
cylinder  furnished  with  pegs  or  staples, 
when  turned  round,  opens  a  series  of  valves 
to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  a  set  of  pipes,  or 
acts  on  wires  like  those  of  the  piano,  so  as 
to  produce  a  tune. 

Barren,  bar'en,  a.  [From  O.Fr.  baraigne, 
brehaine,  brehaigne,  sterile,  possibly  from 
Armor,  brcc'han,  sterile.]  Incapable  of  pro- 
ducing its  kind;  not  prolific:  applied  to 
animals  and  vegetables;  unproductive;  un- 
fruitful; sterile:  applied  to  land;  Jig.  not 
producing  or  leading  to  anything  (barren 
speculation,  barren  of  ideas);  unsuggestive; 
uninstructive. — n.  A  barren  or  unproduc- 
tive tract  of  land.— Barrenly,  bar'en-li, 
adv.  Unfruitfully.— Barrenness,  bar'- 
en-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
barren;  sterility;  want  of  fertility,  instruo- 
tiveness,  interest,  or  the  like  (barrenness  of 
invention). 

Barret  can,  bar'et,  a.  [Fr.  barrette.]  Flat 
cap,  or  biretta. 

Barretor,  Barratry,  bar'et-or,  bar'et-ri, 
n.    Same  as  Barrator,  Barratry. 

Barricade,  bar-i-kad',  n.  [From  Sp.  bar- 
ricada,  blocking  with  barricas  or  casks.]  A 
temporary  fortification  made  of  trees,  earth, 
stones,  or  anything  that  will  obstruct  the 
progress  of  an  enemy  or  serve  for  defence 
or  security  against  his  shot;  a  fence  around 
or  along  the  side  of  a  space  to  be  kept  clear; 
any  barrier  or  obstruction.  —  v.t. — barri- 
caded,barricading.  To  stop  up  by  a  barricade ; 
to  erect  a  barricade  across;  to  obstruct. — 
fiarr leader,  bar-i-kad'er,  n.  One  who 
erects  barricades. 

Barrier,  bar'i-er,  n.  [Fr.  barriere,  a  bar- 
rier, from  barre,  a  bar.  Bar.]  A  fence;  a 
railing;  any  obstruction;  what  hinders  ap- 
proach, attack,  or  progress;  what  stands  in 
the  way;  an  obstacle;  a  limit  or  boundary 
of  any  kind;  a  line  of  separation.—  Barrier 
reef,  a  coral-reef  rising  from  a  great  depth 
to  the  level  of  low  tide,  encircling  an  island 
like  a  barrier,  or  running  parallel  to  a  coast, 
with  a  navigable  channel  inside,  as  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia. 

Barring,  bar'ing,  part,  of  verb  to  bar,  used 
as  prep.  Excepting;  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count.   (Colloq.)— Barring-ont,  n.    The 

act  of  excluding  a  schoolmaster  from  school 
by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows;  a 
boyish  sport  at  Christmas. 

Barrister,  bar'is-ter,  n.  [From  bar.]  A 
counsellor  or  advocate  admitted  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  law  in  protection  and 
defence  of  clients:  a  term  more  especially 
used  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  corre- 
sponding term  in  Scotland  being  advocate, 
in  the  United  States  counsellor. 

Barrow,  bar'o,  n.  [A.Sax.  berewe,  a  barrow, 


from    beran,    E.   to  bear,   to  carry;   comp, 
bier.]     A  light  small   carriage,    tnovi 
carried  l>y  hand:  when  having  a  wheel  it  is 
a  wheel- barrow. 

Barrow,  bar'6,  n.  [A.Sax.  In  org,  Liorh, 
berg,  a  lull  or  funeral  mound;  Dan.  Sw.  (i. 
btrg,  a  hill;  allied  to  buigh.]  A  prehistorio 
or  at  least  ancient  Bepulcnral  mound  formed 
of  earth  or  stones,  found  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  and  met  with  in  various  forms: 
often  containing  remains  of  the  dead,  im- 
plements, &c. 

Barter,  bar'ter,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  bareter,  barater, 
to  cheat,  to  barter,  barat,  borate,  deceit, 
barter;  origin  doubtful.]  To  traffic  or  trade 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another 
(and  not  for  money). — v.t.  To  give  in 
change;  to  exchange,  as  one  com  modi  t 
for  another,  —  n.  The  act  of  exchanging 
commodities;  the  thing  given  in  exchange 
—  Barterer,  biir'ter-er,  n.  One  who  bat- 
ters or  traffics  by  exchanging  commodities 

Bartizan,  biir'ti-zan,  n.  [Comp.  O.Fr 
bretesche,  a  fortification  of  timber;  G.  brett 
a  board.]  A  small  turret  projecting  fror 
the  top  part  of  a  tower  or  wall,  with  aper 
tures  for  archers  tc  shoot  through. 

Barton,  bar'ton,  n.  [O.E.  bere  tun;  bere, 
barley,  tun,  enclosure.]  That  part  of  the 
farm  retained  by  the  owner  and  not  let  to 
the  tenant. 

Barwood,  bar'wud,  n.  A  red  dye-wood 
brought  from  Africa;  camwood. 

Baryta,  ba-ri'ta,  n.  [Gr.  barys,  heavy, 
barytes,  weight.]  Oxide  of  barium,  called 
sometimes  heavy-earth,  generally  found  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
acids,  forming  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  former  of  which  is  called  heavy- 
spar.  Baryta  is  a  gray  powder  with  a  sharp 
caustic  alkaline  taste.— Bary  tes,  ba-rl'tez, 
n.  A  name  of  baryta  or  its  sulphate  (heavy- 
spar).—  Barytic,  ba-ri'tik,  a.  Of  or  con- 
taining baryta. 

Barytone,  Baryton,  bar'i-ton,  a.  [Gr. 
barys,  heavy,  and  tonos,  tone.]  Ranging 
between  tenor  and  bass;  having  a  voice 
ranging  between  tenor  and  bass ;  Greek 
gram,  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  last 
syllable,  the  grave  being  understood. — n.  A 
male  voice,  the  compass  of  which  partakes 
of  the  bass  and  the  tenor,  but  which  does 
not  descend  so  low  as  the  one  nor  rise  as 
high  as  the  other;  a  person  with  a  voice  of 
this  quality;  a  deep  brass  instrument. 

Basalt,  basalt',  n.  [Gr.  basaltes,  of  un- 
known origin.]  A  well-known  igneous 
dark-gray  or  black  rock  occurring  in  the 
ancient  trap  and  the  recent  volcanic  series, 
and  remarkable  as  often  assuming  the 
form  of  regularly  prismatic  columns,  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  at  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa, 
or  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. — Basaltic,  ba-salt'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  basalt;  formed  of  or  containing 
basalt.— Basaltiforni,  ba-salt'i-form,  a. 
In  the  form  of  basait;  columnar. 

Basanite,  baz'an-it,  n.  [Gr.  basanos,  the 
touchstone.]    Touchstone. 

Bascinet,  bas'i-net,  n.  [O.Fr.  bassinet, 
bacinet,  dim.  of  bassin,  bacin,  a  helmet  in 
the  form  of  a  basin.]  A  light  helmet,  origi- 
nally without  a  vizor. 

Bascule,  bas'kul,  n.  [Fr.]  An  arrange- 
ment in  bridges  by  which  one  portion  bal- 
ances another. — Bascule  bridge,  a  kind  of 
drawbridge  in  which  the  roadway  may  be 
raised  at  will  and  kept  in  an  upright  position 
by  means  of  weights  or  otherwise. 

Base,  bas,  a.  [Fr.  bas,  low,  from  L.L. 
bassus,  low,  short,  allied  to  Ir.  bass,  W. 
bas,  Armor,  baz,  shallow.]  Of  little  or  no 
value ;  coarse  in  comparison  (the  base 
metals) ;  worthless ;  fraudulently  debased 
in  value;  spurious  (base  coin);  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  humble  or  illegitimate  birth;  of 
low  station;  lowly;  of  mean  spirit;  morally 
low;  showing  or  proceeding  from  a  mean 
spirit;  deep;  grave:  applied  to  sounds. — 
n.pl.  An  old  name  for  a  skirt  or  something 
similar  worn  by  knights,  &c.  (Mil.)— 
Basely,  bas'li,  adv.  In  a  base  manner 
or  condition;  meanly;  humbly;  vilely.— 
Baseness,  bas'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
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of  bain    i  elm;  meanness;  lownei 

worth loasnosa     Buse-horn,  •'      Born  In 

mlition;  o(   Illegitimate  birth. 
Base-court,  m.    Tho  court  or  yurd  at  the 
lurk  .'i  .1  house 
lufi,  bis,  11.    [Fr.  baae,  L  t><ufo,  a  base,  a 

ill.    from   (ir    basis,    a   going,    ii   foot, 

ii  bus,  from  baind,  to  go  I  The  bottom  of 
anything,  considered  as  it*  support,  or  the 

of  a  I  lnii,,'  "ii  which  it  stands  or  i 
the  opposite  extremity  to  the  apex;  arch 
the  part  between  the  bottom  of  ii  column 
hiuI  the  pedestal  or  the  floor;  ohtm.  one 
of  those  compound  substances  which  unite 
with  acids  to  form  salts;  dm  ing,  a  mordant; 
the  line  or  surface  forming  that  part 

of  a  li    UK'  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand, 

mus.  the  bass;  milit.  a  tract  of  country  pro- 
tected i>\  fort  itications,  or  Btrong  by  natural 
advantages,  from  which  the  operations  of 
an  army  proceed;  the  viae  from  which 
i  or  tilters  start  ;  a  starting  post;  the 
game  of  base-ball  or  prisoner's  base,  or  an 
old  game  somewhat  similar.  —  v.t. — baaed, 
baaing.  To  lay  th»  base  or  foundation  of; 
to  place  On  a  liasis;  to  found.  —  Basal, 
Basilar,  Busilary,  b&s'al,  baz'il-er,  baz' 
il  a  ri,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  abase:  situ- 
ated at  the  base.— Baseless,  bas'les,  a. 
Without  abase;  without  grounds  or  founda- 
tion (a  baaelesa  rumour).  —  Basement, 
bas'ment,  n.  Arch,  the  lowest  story  of  a 
building,  whether  above  or  below  the 
ground.  Bash*,  bas'ik,  a.  Relating  to  a 
Mas;  ehetn.  performing  the  place  of  a  base 
in  a  salt,  or  having  the  base  in  excess.— 
Baslc-slas,  re.  The  slag  or  refuse  matter 
got  in  milking  basic  steel,  a  valuable  ferti- 
lizer from  the  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains. 
—  Baslevstccl.".  Steel  made  in  a  Bessemer 
converter,  which  is  lined  with  lime  or  other 
substance  to  absorb  the  phosphorus  in  the 
iron.— Basicity,  bas-is'i-ti,  n.  Chem.  the 
Btate  of  being  a  base  ;  the  power  of  an  acid 
to  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  a  base. 
—Base-ball,  re.  A  game  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  rounders,  played  with.a  short  bat  and 
a  ball  by  two  parties  or  sides.— Base-line, 
re.  A  line  adopted  as  a  base  or  foundation 
from  which  future  operations  are  carried 
on,  or  on  which  they  depend  or  rest,  as  in 
surveying,  military  affairs,  &c.  —  Base- 
moulding ,  n.  Arch,  one  of  the  project- 
ing mouldings  placed  above  the  plinth  of  a 
building  or  column. 

Itasli,  bash,  v.t.  [Scand.:  Dan.  bosk,  a  slap, 
boake,  to  slap;  akin  to  box,  to  fight.]  To 
beat  violently ;  to  knock  out  of  shape. 
(Colloq.) 

[Jasliaw,  ba-sha',  n.  [Per.  bdshd,  p&shdh.] 
A  pasha. 

Itasli  fill,  bash'ful.  a.  [For  abash  fid.] 
Easily  put  to  confusion  ;  modest  to  excess  ; 
diffident;  shy.  —  Bashfully,  bash'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  bashful  manner;  very  modestly. 
— Baslifulness,  bash'ful-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  bashful;  excessive  modesty; 
timorous  shyness. 

liashi-bazouk,  bash'e-ba-zbk",  n.  [Turk.  ] 
A  kind  of  irregular  soldier  in  the  Turkish 
army,  a  member  of  a  corps  collected  hastily 
in  a  time  of  emergency. 
itaslal.t  ba'si-al,  a.  [L.  basium,  a  kiss.] 
Relatiug  to  or  consisting  of  a  kiss. 
Sasic,  Basicity.  Under  Base,  re. 
Sashllum,  ba-sid'i-um,  n.  pi.  Basidia, 
ba-sid'i-a.  [Gr.  basis,  a  base,  and  eidos, 
likeness.]  Bot.  the  cell  to  which  the  spores 
of  some  fungi  are  attached. 
Itasil,  baz'il,  n.  [O.Fr.  bisel,  perhaps  from 
L.  bis,  denoting  doubleness.  Bezel  is  the 
same  word.]  The  slope  at  the  edge  of  a 
cutting  tool,  as  of  a  chisel  or  plane. — v.t. 
To  grind  the  edge  (of  a  tool)  to  an  angle. 
Itasil,  baz'il,  re.  [Shortened  from  O.Fr. 
basilic,  from  Gr.  basilikos,  royal,  basileus, 
a  king.]  A  plant,  a  native  of  India,  culti- 
vated in  Europe  as  an  aromatic  pot-herb, 
and  used  for  flavouring  dishes.  —  Basil- 
lliyine,  n.  A  British  plant  with  bluish- 
purple  flowers  and  a  fragrant  aromatic 
smell.  —  Basil-weed,  re.  Wild  basil  or 
field-basil,  a  plant  common  in  woods  and 
copses. 

Basilar.    Under  Base,  re. 


Ilaslllnii,  i>.i  /Hi  an,  ii.     Belouginf  to  the 
ordei    "i    Si     Baail,   an    order  "i    < 
foundad  In  the  fourth  oentury  In  I  lappa 
dooia  by  a  saint  of  thai  name     a.  A  monk 
of  t in'  order  of  st .  Basil 

Basilica.  ><a  .'il'ik  ii,  ii       |  I.  .  from  <  . 
ilikf.  ;i  colonnade,  lit,,  a  royal  OOlonoadS  01 

porch,  from  baaileva,  a  king.]  Originally, 
the  name  applied  bj  I  he  Roman  i  to  then 
public  halls:  usually  of  rectangular  form, 
with  a  mlddli  and  two  side  aisles  and  mi 

al  the  end.    The  ground  plan  ol  I 
was  followed  in  the  early  Christian  churches. 

and  the  name  is  now  applied  to  sum B  oi 
the  ehiiii  he  1  in  Koine  by  way  of  (list  l  nc  I  ion, 
or  tu   other  churches  built  in  Imitation  of 

the  Roman  basilicas.    Baslllcal,  Basll- 

Icail,  b;i  /.il'ik -til,  ha  zd'ik  ;iii,  a.  In  tin- 
manner  of  or  pertaining  to  a  basilica;  snot. 

applied  to  the  middle  vein  of  the  right  arm 
and  the  interior  branch  of  the  axillary  vein 
(=  royal  vein). 

Busllicon,  ba-zil'ik  on,  re.  [L.  basilicon, 
from  Qr.  baailikoa,  royal.]  An  ointment 
composed  of  yellow  wax,  black  pitch,  and 
resin. 

Basilisk,  baz'il-isk,  n.  [Gr.  basiliskos,  lit. 
little  king,  from  basileus,  king.]  A  fabulous 
creatine  formerly  believed  in,  and  variously 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  serpent,  lizard,  or 
dragon,  and  sometimes  identified  with  the 
cockatrice;  a  name  of  several  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  tribe  with  a  crest  or  hood ;  a  large 
piece  of  ordnance  formerly  used. 

Basin,  ba'sn,  n.  [Fr.  bassin,  O.Fr.  bacin, 
a  dim.  of  bac,  a  wide  open  vessel,  same  as 
E.  back,  a  brewer's  vat.  Back.  ]  A  vessel  or 
dish  of  some  size,  usually  circular,  rather 
broad  and  not  very  deep,  used  to  hold 
water  for  washing,  and  for  various  other 
purposes;  any  reservoir  for  water,  natural 
or  artificial ;  the  whole  tract  of  country 
drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries ;  geol. 
an  aggregate  of  strata  dipping  towards  a 
common  axis  or  centre ;  strata  or  deposits 
lying  in  a  depression  in  older  rocks. 

Basis,  bas'is,  re.  pi.  Bases,  bas'cz.  [L.  and 
Gr.  basis,  the  foundation.  Base.]  Abase; 
a  foundation  or  part  on  which  something 
rests;  fig.  grounds  or  foundation.    Base. 

Bask,  bask,  v.i.  [Formerly  to  bathe,  a  word 
of  Scandinavian  origin  =  Icel.  batha  sik,  to 
bathe  one's  self — sik  being  the  reflexive 
pronoun.  Busk  is  a  similar  form.]  To  lie 
in  warmth ;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat ; 
fig.  to  be  at  ease  and  thriving  under  benign 
influences. — v.t.  To  warm  by  continued  ex- 
posure to  heat ;  to  warm  with  genial  heat. 
Baskinu'-shark,  re.  Aspecies  of  shark, 
so  called  from  its  habit  of  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  basking  in  the  sun. 

Basket,  bas'ket,  re.  [Possibly  of  Celtic 
origin ;  comp.  W.  basged  or  basgaicd,  Ir. 
bascaid,  a  basket;  W.  basg,  a  netting  or 
piece  of  wickerwork]  A  vessel  made  of 
twigs,  rushes,  thin  strips  of  wood,  or  other 
flexible  materials  interwoven;  as  much  as  a 
basket  will  hold.— v.t.  To  put  in  a  basket. 
—Basket-carriage,  re.  A  light  carriage 
made  of  wickerwork.  —  Basket-hilt,  n. 
A  hilt,  as  of  a  sword  or  rapier,  which  covers 
the  hand,  and  defends  it  from  injury. 

Basque,  bask,  re.  A  language  of  unknown 
affinities  spoken  in  parts  of  France  and 
Spain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  supposed  to 
represent  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Iberians, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Spain;  Biscayan 
or  Euskarian. — a.  Pertaining  to  the  people 
or  language  of  Biscay. 

Bas-relief,  Basso-rilievo,  bas'  or  ba'- 
re-lef,  biis'so-re-lya'vo,  n.  [Fr.  bas,  It.  basso, 
low,  and  relief,  It.  rilievo,  relief.]  A  sculp- 
ture in  low  relief;  a  mode  of  sculpturing 
figures  on  a  flat  surface,  the  figures  being 
raised  above  the  surface,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  high  relief  or  alto-rilievo. 

Bass,  Basse,  bas,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
barse,  A. Sax.  beers,  G.  bais,  D.  baars,  a 
perch.]  The  name  of  various  British  and 
American  sea -fishes  allied  to  the  perch, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  used 
as  food. 

Bass,  bas,  re.  [Same  as  bast,  the  t  being 
dropped   or  changed  to  s.     Bast.]     The 


Ann  I  n  an    linili  II  oi    lime  t  ire  ,    :,   mat    niii.l. 

"i  bai  i    a  in    .i,  i..     Bass-wood,  n      i    i 
Am'  i lean  linu  tret  oi  It  timbei 
Itass,  i. ;n,.  a.  [Ii  i       i  ,  a  | 

'/,       the  lowi   I   pari   In  the  h 

ii  musical  oompo  II  i whel  h»  i    vocal  "< 

in  1 1  nun  nt.ii     [he  li  rolo      a 

Ion  .  deep  tad  In 

:i  di  ep  ton<      IShal  )       .     i 
pari      Bass-elefi  n    'I  b<  oharai 
like  an  invei  ted  • '  put  at  i  in-  tx  ginning  ol 
the  basi  tafl     BasK-NlaflT,  » 
on  whioh  are  written  the  notes  belonging 
to  the  bass  oi  s  harmonized  composition, 

BUMN-Ylol,  n.     Am 

Bass,  has,  n.     A   vam-ty   oi    bitter   Dale  all- 

brewed  hy  the  In  in   lias*  ,V  Co.  o!    Bll 

on  Trent. 
Itassrllsse,  biis'lis, 'i.     [Fl  t,  low 

wurp. |    Wrought  with  a  horizontal  warp; 

said  of  a  kind  of  tapestry,  as  distiugu 

from  hauttliue  tapestry,  or  that  wrought 

with  a  perpendicular  war]). 

Basset,  bas'set  or  bai  set',  a,    I  Fr.  battttU; 

It.  baaaetta.]    An  old  game  at  cards,  n 
hi  ing  modern  faro. 

Basset,  bas'set,  n.  A  miner's  term  for  the 
outcrop  or  surface  edge  of  any  Inclint  '1 
stratum.— v.i.  Mining,  to  incline  upwards, 
so  as  to  appear  at  the  surface;  to  crop  out. 

Basset  -horn,  bas'set  horn,  re.  1 1 1 .  basaetto, 
somewhat  low,  and  E.  horn!)  A  musical 
instrument,  a  sort  of  clarinet  of  enlarged 
dimensions  and  extended  compass. 

Bassinet,  bas'i-net,  re.  [Probably  a  dim. 
from  Fr.  berceau,  a  cradle.]  A  wicker-bas- 
ket with  a  covering  or  hood  over  one  end, 
in  which  young  children  are  placed  by  way 
of  cradle. 

Bassoon,  bas-son',  re.  [Fr.  basson;  It.  bas- 
fone,  aug.  of  basso,  low.]  A  musical  wind- 
instrument  of  the  reed  order,  blown  with 
a  bent  metal  mouthpiece,  and  holed  and 
keyed  like  the  clarinet.  It  serves  for  the 
bass  among  wood  wind-instruments,  as 
hautboys,  flutes,  &c. —  Bassoonist,  bas- 
son'ist,  re.    A  performer  on  the  bassoon. 

Bassorlne,  bas'so-rin,  re.  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  gum-tragacanth  and  gum  <^ 
Bassora  (which  is  almost  entirely  compose 
of  it),  by  treating  these  gums  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Bass-relief,  bas're-lef,  re.    Bas-relief. 

Bast,  bast,  re.  [A.  Sax.  bo?st  =  Icel.  Sw.  D. 
Dan.  and  G.  bast,  bark,  perhaps  from  root 
of  bind.]  The  inner  bark  of  exogenous 
trees,  especially  of  the  lime,  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  fibres;  rope  or  matting 
made  of  this. 

Basta,  bas'ta,  interj.  [It.]  Enough !  stop ! 
{Shak.) 

Bastard,  bas'terd,  n.  [O.Fr.  bastard,  from 
bast  (Fr.  bat),  a  pack-saddle,  with  the  com- 
mon termination  -ard  added  to  it,  referring 
to  the  old  locution  fils  de  bast,  son  of  a 
pack-saddle,  the  old  saddles  being  often 
used  by  way  of  beds  or  to  serve  as  pillows.] 
A  natural  child;  a  child  begotten  and  born 
out  of  wedlock;  an  illegitimate  or  spurious 
child;  what  is  spurious  or  inferior  in  quality; 
a  kind  of  impure,  soft,  brown  sugar;  a  kind 
of  sweet,  heady  Spanish  wine  (Shak.).— 
a.  Begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  matri- 
mony; illegitimate;  spurious;  not  genuine; 
false;  adulterate;  impure;  not  of  the  first 
or  usual  order  or  character. — Bastard- 
ism,!  bas'terd-izm,  re.  Bastardy.— Bas- 
tardize, bas'terd-Iz,  v.t. — bastardized,  bas- 
tardizing. To  make  or  prove  to  be  a  bas- 
tard.—Bastardly,  bas'terd-li,a.  Bastard; 
spurious.— Bastardy,  bas'terd-i,  re.  The 
state  of  being  a  bastard,  or  begotten  and 
born  out  of  lawful  wedlock— Bastard- 
Ming,  re.  A  group  of  stiff  feathers  attached 
to  the  bone  of  a  bird's  wing  that  represents 
the  thumb. 

Baste,  bast,  v.t.— basted,  basting.  [Allied 
to  Icel.  beysta,  to  strike,  to  beat,  Dan.  boste, 
to  beat.  As  term  in  cookery  the  origin  may 
be  different.]  To  beat  with  a  stick;  to 
cudgel ;  to  give  a  beating  to ;  to  drip  butter 
or  fat  upon  meat  in  roasting  it. 

Baste,  bast,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  bastir,  lit.  to  sew 
with  bast,  the  fibres  of  bast  having  been 


ch,  creain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     J,  job;     ri,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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used  as  thread.     Hast.]    To  how  with  long 
stitches,  and  usually  to  keep  parts  together 

temporarily;  to  sow  slightly.     Basting, 

b&lting,  n.      The  long  stitches  hy  which 
pines  of  garments  are  loosely  attached  to 
each  other. 
Battlle,  Bastille,  bae-teT,  n.  [Fr.  baatille, 

a  fortress,  O.Fr.  bastir,  to  build.)  A  tower 
or  fortification.— T/ie  2*a.s7i7/i,  an  old  ensile 
in  Paris  used  as  a  state  prison,  demolished 
by  the  enraged  population  in  1789. 
Bastinado,  bas-ti-na'do,  n.  |Sp.  btUttO- 
ihkIk,  from  baston,  a  stick,  a  baton.)  A 
sound  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  a 
mode  of  punishment  in  oriental  countries, 
especially  Mohammedan,  by  beating  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  a  rod.—  v.t.  To  beat 
with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  to  beat  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  as  a  judicial  punishment. 

Bastion,  bas'ti-on,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  bastion, 
from  O.Fr.  and  Sp.  bastir,  Fr.  bdtir,  to 
build.]  Fort,  a  huge  mass  of  earth,  faced 
with  sods,  brick,  or  stones,  standing  out 
with  an  angular  form  from  the  rampart  at 
theanglesof  a  fortification.— Bast  tonary, 
bas'ti-on-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  bastions.-  Bnstioncd,  bas'ti-ond, 
a.    Provided  with  bastions. 

Basyle,  bas'il,  n.  [Gr.  basis,  base,  and 
hyle,  matter.]  A  body  that  unites  with 
oxygen  to  form  a  base. 

Bat,  bat,  n.  [A  Celtic  word:  Ir.  and  Armor. 
bat,  a  stick.]  A  heavy  stick  or  club;  a 
piece  of  wood  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
broad  end  of  an  oar,  and  provided  with  a 
round  handle,  used  in  driving  the  ball  in 
cricket  and  similar  games;  a  batsman  or 
batter;  a  piece  of  a  brick;  a  brickbat. — v.i. 
—batted,  batting.  To  manage  a  bat  or  play 
with  one  at  cricket.  —  Itat  let,  Batlcr, 
bat'let,  bat'ler,  n.  [Dim.  of  bat.]  A  small 
bat  or  square  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle 
for  beating  linen  when  taken  out  of  the 
buck.  —  Batsman,  Batter,  bats'man, 
bat'er,  n.  Cricket,  the  player  who  wields 
the  bat. 

Bat,  bat,  n.  [Corruption  of  O.E.  back,  bak; 
So.  bak,  bakie-bird,  a  bat,  Dan.  bakke  (in 
aften-bakke,  a  bat,  lit.  evening-bird),  the 
word  having  lost  an  I,  seen  in  Icel.  lethr- 
blaka,  'leather-flapper',  a  bat,  from  blaka, 
to  flutter.]  One  of  a  group  of  mammals 
possessing  a  pair  of  leathery  wings  which 
extend  between  the  fore  and  the  posterior 
limbs,  the  former  being  specially  modified 
for  flying,  the  bones  of  the  fore-feet  being 
extremely  elongated. —Batty,  bat'i,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  bat.  (Shak.)— 
Bat-fo>vllng,  n.  A  mode  of  catching 
birds  at  night  by  means  of  a  light  and  nets; 
the  birds  being  roused  fly  towards  the  light 
and  are  entangled  in  the  nets. 

Bat  avian,  ba-ta'vi-an,  a.  [From  L.  Batavi, 
a  people  anciently  inhabiting  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.]  Pertaining  to 
Holland  or  its  inhabitants,  or  to  Batavia 
in  Java,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. — n.  A  Dutchman  or  inhabitant  of 
Batavia. 

Batch,  bach,  n.  [From  the  verb  to  bake.] 
The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time; 
any  quantity  of  a  thing  made  at  once;  a 
number  of  individuals  or  articles  similar 
to  each  other. 

Bate, t  bat,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  debate.]  Strife; 
contention.     (Shak. ) 

Bate,  bat,  v.t.— bated,  bating.  [Abbrev.  of 
abate.]  To  abate,  lessen,  or  reduce;  to 
leave  out;  to  take  away;  to  weaken,  dull, 
or  blunt  (Shak.)i.— v.i.t  To  grow  or  become 
less;  to  lessen.— Bating,  b&t'ing,  ppr.  used 
as  prep.  Abating;  taking  away;  deduct- 
ing; excepting.— Batement,  bat'ment,  n. 
Abatement. 

Bateau,  ba-to',  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  broad 
and  flat  boat  used  in  Canada;  also  the  pon- 
toon of  a  floating  bridge. 

Bath,  bath,  n.  [A. Sax.  bath,  a  bath=Icel. 
bath,  Dan.  D.  G.  bad;  from  root  of  bake; 
bask  is  akin.]  The  immersion  of  the  body 
or  a  part  of  it  in  water  or  other  fluid  or 
medium ;  a  vessel  for  holding  water  in 
which  to  plunge,  or  wash  the  body;  an  ap- 
paratus or  contrivance  for  exposing  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  water  or  other  diffu- 


sible body  (ns  oil,  medicated  fluids,  steam, 
&c);  a  building  in  which  people  may  bathe; 

an   apparatus    for    regulating    the   heat    in 

ohemloal  processes,  by  interposing  a  quan- 
tity of  sand,  water,  &c,  between  the  Bre 
and  the  vessel  to  be  heated.—  Knights  oj 
the  Until,  a  British  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV 
in  1399,  and  revived  by  George  I  in  1725. 
it  received  this  name  from  the  candidates 
for  the  honour  being  put  into  a  bath  the 
preoeding  evening,  to  denote  a  purification 
or  absolution  from  evil  deeds.  —  Bat  lie, 
barn,  v.t. -bathed,  bathing.  |  A. Sax.  buthian, 
from  bwth,  a  bath  =  Icel.  hatha,  Dan.  bade, 
D.  and  G.  baden.  Bath.]  To  subject  to  a 
bath  ;  to  immerse  in  water,  for  pleasure, 
health,  or  cleanliness;  to  wash,  moisten,  or 
suffuse  with  any  liquid;  to  immerse  in  or 
surround  with  anything  analogous  to  water. 
—v.i.  To  take  a  bath;  to  be  or  lie  in  a  bath; 
to  be  in  water  or  in  other  liquid;  to  be  im- 
mersed or  surrounded  as  if  with  water.— 
Bather,  baTH'er,  n.  One  who  bathes.— 
Bathing-box,  n.  A  fixed  covered  shed 
in  which  bathers  dress  and  undress. — 
lt.il  In  iig-inaehliie,  n.  A  covered  vehicle, 
driven  into  the  water,  in  which  bathers 
dress  and  undress.— Biilli-rooni,  n.  A 
room  for  bathing  in. 

Bath,  bath,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  liquid 
measure,  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer. 

Bath-brick,  bath'brik,  n.  [From  the  town 
of  Bath,  in  Somersetshire.]  A  preparation 
of  siliceous  earth  in  the  form  of  a  brick, 
used  for  cleaning  knives,  &c— Bath-bun, 
n.  A  sort  of  light  sweet  roll  or  bun,  gene- 
rally mixed  with  currants,  &c.  —  Batli- 
chair,  n.  A  small  carriage  capable  of 
being  pushed  along  by  an  attendant:  used 
by  invalids.— Batll-llictal,  n.  An  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions.— Bat li-stonc,  n.  Aspeciesof  lime- 
stone extensively  worked  near  Bath,  and 
belonging  to  the  oolite  formation. 

Bathometer,  ba-thom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  bathos, 
depth,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  taking  soundings,  especially  one 
in  which  a  sounding-line  is  dispensed  with. 
— Bathymetrical,  bath-i-met'ri-kal,  a. 
[Gr.  bathys,  deep,  and  metron.]  Pertaining 
to  bathymetry,  or  to  depth  under  water. — 
Bathymetry,  ba-thim'et-ri,  n.  The  art 
of  sounding  or  of  measuring  depths  in  the 
sea. 

Bat-horse,  ba'hors,  n.  [Fr.  bat,  a  pack- 
saddle.]  A  pack-horse;  a  baggage-horse. 
Batman. 

Bathos,  ba'thos,  n.  [Gr.  bathos,  from 
bathys,  deep.]  A  ludicrous  descent  from  the 
elevated  to  the  mean  in  writing  or  speech; 
a  sinking;    anti-climax.— Bathetic, f  ba- 

thet'ik,  a.  [Formed  on  type  of  pathetic 
from  pathos.]  Relating  to  bathos;  sinking; 
from  the  lofty  to  the  mean. 

Bathyblus,  ba-thib'i-us,  n.  [Gr.  bathys, 
deep,  and  bios,  life.  J  A  name  for  masses 
of  animal  matter  (or  what  appears  to  be 
so)  found  covering  the  sea-bottom  at  great 
depths,  and  similar  to  protoplasm. 

Bating.    Under  Bate. 

Batist,  Batiste,  ba-test',  n.  [Fr.  batiste, 
from  its  inventor  Baptiste.]  A  fine  linen 
cloth  made  in  Flanders  aud  Picardy,  a  kind 
of  cambric. 

Batman,  ba'man,  n.  [Fr.  bdt,  a  pack- 
saddle.]  A  person  having  charge  of  the 
cooking  utensils  of  each  company  of  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  on  foreign  service,  and  of 
the  horse  (bat-horse)  that  carries  them. — 
Bat-money,  ba'mun-i,  n.  Money  paid 
to  a  batman. 

Baton,  bat'on,  n.  [Fr.  baton,  O.Fr.  baston; 
akin  baste,  to  beat.]  A  staff  or  club;  a 
truncheon,  the  official  badge  of  various 
officials  of  widely  different  rank ;  the  stick 
with  which  a  conductor  of  music  beats 
time. 

Batrachia,  ba-tra'ki-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  batra- 
chos,  a  frog.]  Frog-like  animals;  a  group 
of  amphibious  animals,  otherwise  known 
as  the  tailless  Amphibia,  or  frogs,  toads, 
&c.  When  young  they  breathe  by  gills. — 
Batrachlan,  ba-tra'ki-an,  a.    Pertaining 


to  the  Batracbia,  v.  One  of  the  Batrachia. 
— Bntrachold,  bat'ra-koid,  a.  Having 
t  he  form  of  a  frog;  pertaining  to  the  Batra- 
chia. 

K:if In.  bat'ta,  n.  An  allowance  made  to 
British  officers  serving  in  the  East  Indies 
over  and  above  their  pay. 

Battalion,  bal  tal'yon,  n.  [Pr.  bataillon, 
It.  battaglione,  aug.  of  battaglia,  a  battle  or 

body  of  soldiers.  BATTLE. I  A  body  of  in- 
fantry, varying  from  about  300  to  1000  men, 
and  usually  forming  a  division  of  a  regi- 
ment. —  Baltalioncd,  bat-tal'yond,  «. 
Formed  into  battalions. 

Battels,  bat'elz,  n.  |()f  unknown  origin.] 
Oxford  weekly  college  bills. 
Batten,  bat'n,  v.t.  [Icel.  batna,  to  grow 
better,  from  root  bat,  bit  in  better.]  To 
fatten;  to  make  fat;  to  make  plump  by 
plenteous  feeding.  -  v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
fat;  to  feed  greedily;  to  gorge. 

Batten,  bat'n,  n.  [Fr.  bdton,  a  stick]  A 
long  piece  of  wood  from  1  inch  to  7  inches 
broad,  and  from  i  in.  to  2i  in.  thick;  a 
plank;  naut.  one  of  the  slips  of  wood  used 
to  keep  a  tarpaulin  close  over  a  hatchway; 
weav.  a  lathe.— v.t.  To  fasten  with  battens 
(to  batten  down  the  hatches). 

Batter,  bat'er,  v.t.  [Fr.  battre,  It.  battere, 
from  L.L.  batere,  a  form  of  L.  batuere,  to 
beat,  whence  also  battle.]  To  beat  with 
successive  blows;  to  beat  with  violence,  so 
as  to  bruise  or  dent;  to  assail  by  a  battering- 
ram  or  ordnance;  to  wear  or  impair,  as  by 
beating,  long  service,  or  the  like  (usually  in 
pp.).  — v.i.  To  make  attacks,  as  by  a  batter- 
ing-ram or  ordnance.— Batter,  bat'er,  n. 
A  mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as  flour, 
eggs,  &c.,  beaten  together  with  some  liquor 
into  a  paste,  and  used  in  cookery.— Batter- 
ing-ram, n.  An  engine  formerly  used  to 
beat  down  the  walls  of  besieged  places,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  beam,  with  a  head  of  iron 
somewhat  resembling  the  head  of  a  ram, 
whence  its  name.— Battery,  bat'er-i,  n. 
[Fr.  batter ie.]  The  act  of  battering};  a 
small  body  of  cannon  for  field  operations, 
with  complement  of  wagons,  artillerymen, 
&c;  a  parapet  thrown  up  to  cover  a  gun  or 
guns  and  the  men  employed  in  loading,  &c; 
a  number  of  guns  placed  near  each  other 
and  intended  to  act  in  concert;  elect,  an 
apparatus  for  originating  an  electric  cur- 
rent; a  series  of  connected  Leyden  jars  that 
may  be  discharged  together;  law,  the  un- 
lawful beating  of  a  person. 

Battle,  bat'l,  n.  [Fr.  bataille,  from  L.L. 
batalia,  batualia,  a  fight ;  from  L.  batuere, 
to  beat,  to  fence.  Batter.]  A  fight  or 
encounter  between  enemies  or  opposing 
armies;  an  engagement;  more  especially  a 
general  engagement  between  large  bodies 
of  troops;  a  combat,  conflict,  or  struggle;  a 
division  of  an  armyt—  To  give  battle,  to 
attack;  to  join  battle,  to  meet  in  hostile 
encounter.  .  '.Battle  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  great  engagements.  Fight  has  reference 
to  actual  conflict;  a  man  may  take  part  in 
a  battle,  and  have  no  share  in  the  fighting. 
Combat  is  a  word  of  greater  dignity  than 
fight,  but  agrees  with  it  in  denoting  close 
encounter.— v.i— bathed,  battling.  To  join 
in  battle;  to  contend;  to  struggle;  to  strive 
or  exert  one's  self.— Battle-axe,  n.  An 
axe  anciently  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.— 
Battle-field,  n.  The  field  or  scene  of  a 
battle.— Battlement,  bat'1-ment,  n.  [Per- 
haps from  O.Fr.  bastille,  a  fortress,  bastiller, 
to  fortify,  to  embattle,  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  E.  battle.]  A  notched  or  indented 
parapet,  originally  constructed  for  defence, 
afterwards  for  ornament,  formed  by  a  series 
of  rising  parts  called  cops  or  merlons,  sepa- 
rated by  openings  called  crenelles  or  em- 
brasures, the  latter  intended  to  be  fired 
through.— Battled,  bat'ld,  a.  Furnished 
or  strengthened  with  battlements. 

Battledore,  Battledoor,  bafl-dor,  n. 
[From  Sp.  batidor,  a  beater,  from  batir,  to 
beat.]  An  instrument  with  a  handle  and  a 
flat  board  or  palm,  used  to  strike  a  ball  or 
shuttlecock;  a  racket. 

Battology,  bat-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  battologia, 
from  battos,  a  stammerer,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] Idle  talk  or  babbling;  a  needless 
repetition  of  words. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move       tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Indue,  bat  til,   a,     [Fr.,  from  battre,  to 

bent  I    A  kind  of  sport  in  which  the  game 
|g  ,i,Ml  n  bj  .1  body  of  beaters  from  under 
oorer  into  u  limited  area  where  the  animate 
may  ba  easily  shot, 
limbic,  ba,  bl,  "     LO.Fr.  babole,  s  toy  or 

bab)  I  liiii^' :  from  same  Celtic  root  as  babr.  | 
•t  stick  with  a  fool'a  head,  ancientlj 
1  by  the  fools  attached  to  great 
bouses;  a  trifling  piece  of  flnery;  some- 
thing showy  without  real  value;  a  gewgaw; 
a  trine. 

llnulk.  b;\k.    Same  jus  Hulk. 
\:w  In.  bai  in,  n.  I  Perhapa  oonueoted  with 
o  Fr.  baffe,  a  faggot.)    A  faggot  of  brush 
wood;   light  and  combustible  wood  used 
for  lighting  tires. 

lav  bee.  ba-be,  a.  [Fr.  baa  billon.]  A 
halfpenny  In  Scottish  money.  Billon. 
law  ble.  ba/bl,  n.  Same  as  Bauble. 
lawd,  bad,  a.  [O.Fr.  baud,  bold,  wanton, 
from  G.  NiM  =  E.  oofd.J  A  person  who  keeps 
a  house  of  prostitution  or  acts  as  a  go-be- 
tween in  illicit  amours.— Bawdry,  bad'ri, 
n.  Lewdness; obscenity; fornication.  (Shak.) 
—Bawdy,  ba'di,  a.  Obscene;  lewd;  inde- 
cent; smutty;  unchaste.  Hence  Bawdily, 
Bawdiucsg. 

towli  bai,  v.i.  A  word  imitative  of  sound; 
akin,  bell,  bellow;  L.  balo,  to  bleat.]  To  cry 
out  with  a  loud  full  sound ;  to  make  vehe- 
ment or  clamorous  outcries;  to  shout. — 
v.t.  To  proclaim  by  outcry;  to  shout  out.— 
n.  A  vehement  cry  or  clamour.—  Bawler, 
bftl'er,  n.    One  who  bawls. 

{ay.  ba,  n.  [Fr.  bate,  L.L.  baia,  a  bay;  of 
doubtful  origin.]  A  rather  wide  recess  in 
the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake;  the  expanse  of 
water  between  two  capes  or  headlands;  a 
gulf;  any  recess  resembling  a  bay. — Bay- 
ruin,  ba-rum',  n.  A  spirituous  liquor  con- 
taining the  oil  of  thebayberryof  Jamaica,  a 
species  of  pimento,  and  used  for  the  hair. — 
Bay-salt,  n.  Coarse-graiped  salt;  salt 
obtained  by  the  natural  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.  —  Bay-window,  n.  A  window 
forming  a  recess  or  bay  in  a  room,  and  pro- 
jecting outwards  on  a  generally  polygonal 
plan.  —  Bay- wood,  n.  A  variety  of 
mahogany  exported  from  Honduras,  or  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

Jay,  ba,  n.  [Fr.  bale,  L.  bacca,  a  berry.] 
The  laurel-tree,  noble  laurel,  or  sweet-bay; 
a  garland  or  crown  bestowed  as  a  prize  for 
victory  or  excellence,  consisting  of  branches 
of  the  laurel;  hence,  fame  or  renown; 
laurels :  in  this  sense  chiefly  in  plural. 

Jay,  ba,  n.  [O.Fr.  abai,  abbai,  a  barking, 
abbayer,  to  bark;  Mod.  Fr.  aboi,  a  barking, 
avx  abois,  at  bay;  comp.  Fr.  bayer,  to  gape, 
or  stand  gaping.  Abash.]  The  bark  of  a 
iog;  especially,  a  deep-toned  bark. — At 
bay,  so  hard  pressed  by  enemies  as  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  round  and  face  them 
from  impossibility  of  escape. — v.i.  To  bark; 
;o  bark  with  a  deep  sound. — v.t.  To  bark 
it;  to  follow  with  barking  {Shak.);  to  ex- 
press by  barking. 

Jay,  ba,  n.  [Fr.  bai,  L.  badius,  brown  or 
jhestnut  coloured;  akin  baize.)  Red  or 
reddish,  inclining  to  a  chestnut  colour. — 
Bayard,  ba'yard,  n.  A  brave  man,  from 
;he  Chevalier  Bayard;  also,  a  horse,  from 
Bayard,  the  horse  given  by  Charlemagne 
;o  Renaud. 

iaya,  ba'ya,  n.  [Hind.]  The  weaver-bird, 
in  East  Indian  bird  somewhat  like  the 
jullfinch  which  weaves  a  pendulous  nest. 

tayadeer,  Bayadere,  ba-ya-der',  n. 
Pg.  bailadeira,  from  bailar,  to  dance.]  In 
ihe  East  Indies,  a  professional  dancing  girl. 

•ayberry,  ba/be-ri,  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
jay-tree;  also  the  wax-myrtle  and  its  fruit. 

►ayonet,  ba'on-et,  n.  [O.Fr.  bayonnette, 
Fr.  baionnette,  usually  derived  from  Bayonne 
n  France,  because  bayonets  are  said  to 
iave  been  first  made  there.]  A  short  tri- 
ingular  sword  or  dagger,  made  so  that  it 
nay  be  fixed  upon  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  or 
nusket.— v.t.  To  stab  with  a  bayonet;  to 
sompel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet. 
>ayon,  bi'o,  n.    [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut,  a  long 
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narrow  passage  I    in  she  United  Bl  i 
ohannol  prooei  ding  ti otn  s  i . i u ■  oi  s  river, 
Un/.aar.  Bazar,  ba-zar',  a,    [IVr  | 
in  the  East,  a  place  where  goods  ara  exposed 
for  sale,  usually  consisting  of  small  ihopi 

or   stalls    in   n   narrow    Street   or   Hcries   of 

streets;  ■  series  of  oonnected  simps  nr  stalls 
in  a  European  town;  a  sale  of  miscellaneous 

articles  in  furtherance  of  Some  charitable 

or  other  purpose;  a  fancy  fair. 
Bdellium,  delll-um,  a.   [L.  bdellium,  <;r. 

bdellion,    from    Meb.|      An    aromatic   gum 
resin  brought  chiefly  from  Africa  and  India, 

in  pieces  of  different  rises  and  li 

as  a  perfume  and  a  medicine,  externally  of 

■  dark  reddish  brown,  internally  clear,  and 
not  unlike  glue. 

Be,  be,  v.i.  substantive  verb,  pies,  nm,  art, 
is,  an;  pret.  IPOS,  watt  or  ivert,  were;  BUbj. 
pre8.  be;  pret.  were]  imper.  be;  pp.  been; 
ppr  setoff.  [One  of  the  three  verbal  roots 
required  in  the  conjugation  of  the  substan- 
tive verb,  the  others  being  am  and  was. 
A  Sax.  bed,  I  am,  beon  to  be;  G.  bin,  I  am ; 
allied  to  L.  fui,  I  was,  Skr.  bhil,  to  be.  It 
is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  subjunctive,  im- 
perative, infinitive,  and  participles,  being 
seldom  used  in  the  present  tense.  Am  and 
Was.]  To  have  a  real  state  or  existence; 
to  exist  in  the  world  of  fact,  whether  physi- 
cal or  mental ;  to  exist  in  or  have  a  certain 
state  or  quality;  to  become:  to  remain. 
.".  The  most  common  use  of  the  verb  to  be 
is  to  assert  connection  between  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  forming  what  is  called  the 
copula;  as,  he  is  good ;  John  was  at  home ; 
or  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  other 
verbs  .—  Being,  be'ing,  n.  Existence, 
whether  real  or  only  ii;  the  mind;  that 
which  has  life;  a  living  existence;  acreature. 
—Be-all,  n.    All  that  is  to  be.    (Shak.) 

Beach,  bech,  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp. 
Icel.  bakki,  Sw.  backe,  Dan.  bakke,  a  bank, 
the  shore ;  or  from  old  bealch,  to  belch, 
alluding  to  the  washing  up  of  pebble3,  &c] 
That  part  of  the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake  which 
is  washed  by  the  tide  and  waves;  the  strand. 
— Raised  beaches,  in  qeol.  a  term  applied 
to  those  long  terraced  level  pieces  of  land, 
consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  contain- 
ing marine  shells,  now,  it  may  be,  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  and  away  from  the 
sea. — v.t.  To  run  (a  vessel)  on  a  beach. — 
Beachcomber,  bech-komb-er,  n.  Pacific 
islands  inhabitant;  a  long  rolling  wave 
breaking  on  beach.— Beached,  becht,  a. 
Having  a  beach ;  bordered  by  a  beach ; 
formed  by,  or  consisting  of,  a  beach.  [Shak. ) 
— Beachy,  bech'i,  a.  Having  a  beach  or 
beaches;  consisting  of  a  beach  or  beaches. 
[Shak.) 

Beacon,  be'kn,  n.  [A.Sax.  been,  bedcen,  a 
beacon;  hence  beck,  beckon.]  An  object 
visible  to  some  distance,  and  serving  to 
notify  the  presence  of  danger,  as  a  light 
or  signal  shown  to  notify  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  or  to  warn  seamen  of  the  presence 
of  rocks,  shoals,  &c;  hence,  anything  used 
for  a  kindred  purpose. — v.t.  To  light  up  by 
a  beacon;  to  illumine;  to  signal. — v.i'.f  To 
serve  as  a  beacon.— Beaconage,  be'kn-aj, 
n.  Money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
beacons.— Beaconed,  be'knd,  a.  Having 
a  beacon. 

Bead,  bed,  n.  [A.Sax.  bed,  bead,  a  prayer, 
from  biddan,  to  pray.  From  beads  being 
used  to  count  prayers  (as  in  the  rosary), 
the  word  which  originally  meant  prayer 
came  to  mean  what  counted  the  prayers. 
Bid.]  A  little  perforated  ball  of  gold, 
amber,  glass,  &c,  strung  with  others  on  a 
thread,  and  often  worn  round  the  neck  as 
an  ornament,  or  used  to  form  a  rosary;  any 
small  globular  body,  as  a  drop  of  liquid 
and  the  like;  arch,  and  joinery,  a  small 
round  moulding  sometimes  cut  so  as  to 
resemble  a  series  of  beads  or  pearls ;  an 
astragal. — v.t.  To  mark  or  ornament  with 
beads.— Beaded,  bed'ed,  a. _  Furnished 
with  beads;  beady.— Beady,  bed'i,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  beads;  bead-like. 
—Bead-proof,  a.  Carrying  bubbles  on 
the  surface  after  being  shaken:  said  of 
spirituous  liquors.— Bead-roll,  n.  A  list 
of  persons  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  a 
certain  number  of  prayers  is  to  be  said; 
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bonoe,  any  list  or  catalogue  Beads ' 
man,  ".  A  man  employed  in  praying, 
generally  In  praying  f">  another;  one  privl 

d  to  claim  <  <  i  tain  alms  or  charities, 
Beads- woman,  n,  Th<  feminine  equiva 
lent  of  /•'<  adi  man 

Beadle,  i»  <u,  n.  I  a  Bai  bvdel,  s  hi  raid, 
s  beadle,  from  bedoan,  to  bid.  j:h>.|  a 
messenger  or  n  ler  ol  s  i  oui  I      i    i 

Officer   whose    business    is    to    punish    | 

offenders;  s  church  officer  with  various 
subordinate  duties.    Beadleship, 

ship,  n.    The  office  oi  s  b<  adle. 

Beagle,  bS'gl,  n  [Oomp.Ir.  and  Gael '<<":/, 
little.]     A  small  smooth-haired,   hanging- 

Ban  '1  hound,  formerly  kept  to  hunt  hs 

Beak,  bck.  n.    [Fr.  bee.  from  the  Celtic 
Armor.  bek,  beg,  ir.  andGaeL  <»<■,  %  in  &i  | 

The  bill  or  neb  of  a  bird;  anything  in  some 

way  resembling  a  bird's  buT;  the  bill-like 

mouth  of  some  fishes,  reptiles.  Ac;  a 
pointed  piece  of  wood  fortified  with  biass, 
fastened  to  the  prow  of  ancient  galleys, 
and  intended  to  pierce  the  vessels  of  an 
enemy;  a  similar,  but  infinitely  more 
powerful  appendage  of  iron  or  steel  in 
modern  war-ships;  a  magistrate.  (Oolloq  ) 
—  Beaked,  bekt,  a.  Having  a  beak  or 
something  resembling  a  beak;  beak-shaped; 
rostrate. 

Beaker,  bek'er,  n.  [Icel.  bikarr,  D.  bcker, 
G.  becher,  from  L.L.  bicarium,  a  cup,  from 
Gr.  bikos,  a  wine-jar.]  A  large  drinking 
cup  or  glass. 

Beam,  hem,  n.  [A.Sax.  bedm,  a  beam,  a 
post,  a  tree,  a  ray  of  light;  D.  boom,  G. 
baum,  a  tree.]  A  long  straight  and  strong 
piece  of  wood  or  iron,  especially  when 
holding  an  important  place  in  some  struc- 
ture, and  serving  for  support  or  consolida- 
tion ;  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
structure;  the  part  of  a  balance  from  the 
ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended; 
the  pole  of  a  carriage  which  runs  between 
the  horses ;  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood, 
making  part  of  a  loom,  on  which  the  warp 
is  wound  before  weaving;  one  of  the  strong 
timbers  stretching  across  a  ship  from  one 
side  to  the  other  to  support  the  decks  and 
retain  the  sides  at  their  proper  distance; 
the  oscillating  lever  of  a  steam-engine 
forming  the  communication  between  the 
piston-rod  and  the  crank-shaft;  a  ray  of 
light,  or  more  strictly  a  collection  of  parallel 
rays  emitted  from  the  sun  or  other  body. — 
v.i.  To  emit  rays  of  light  or  beams;  to  give 
out  radiance;  to  shine.— Beam  fill,  bem'- 
ful,  a.  Beaming;  bright.  —  Beam  I  ess, 
bem'les,  a.  Emitting  no  rays  of  light;  ray- 
less. —Beamy,  bem'i,  a.  Like  a  beam; 
heavy  or  massive;  emitting  beams  or  rays 
of  light:  radiant.— Beam-compass,  n. 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden  or 
brass  beam,  having  sliding  sockets  that 
carry  steel  or  pencil  points:  used  for  de- 
scribing large  circles.  —  Beam-tree,  n. 
White-beam  tree,  that  is  White  tree,  from 
the  white  under-surface  of  the  leaves.  A 
British  tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  apple,  having  scarlet  edible 
berries. 

Bean,  ben,  n.  [A.Sax.  bedn  =  Icel.  baun, 
Sw.  bona,  Dan.  bonne,  D.  boon,  G.  bohne.] 
A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  valuable 
leguminous  seeds  contained  in  a  bivalve 
pod,  and  to  the  plants  producing  them,  as 
the  common  bean,  cultivated  both  in  fields 
and  gardens  for  man  and  beast,  the  French- 
bean,  the  kidney-bean,  &c— Bean-caper, 
v.  A  small  tree  growing  in  warm  climates, 
the  flower-buds  of  which  are  used  as  capers. 
—Bean-feast,  n.  Employer's  annual 
feast  to  workpeople.  —  Bean-fly,  n.  A 
beautiful  fly  of  a  pale  purple  colour  found 
on  bean  flowers.  —  Bean-goose,  n.  A 
species  of  wild  goose  which  winters  in  Bri- 
tain.— Bean-king,  n.  The  person  who 
presided  as  king  over  the  Twelfth-night 
festivities,  attaining  this  dignity  through 
getting  the  bean  buried  in  the  Twelfth- 
night  cake. 

Bear,  bar,  v.t.  pret.  bore  (formerly  bare); 
pp.  borne;  ppr.  bearing.  [A.Sax.  beran  — 
Icel.  bera,  Dan.  ba^re,  to  bear,  to  carry,  to 
bring  forth;  D.  baren,  G.  (qe)baren,  to  bring 
forth;  cog.  L.  ferre,  Gr.  pherein,  Skr.  bhri, 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locTi;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinp;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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to  bear,  t  0  support      Akin  an-  birth.  Inirdi  n, 

bairn,  barrovo.]    To  supporti  ii<>Kl  up,  or 

sustain,    as    a    Weight,     to    sutler,    endure, 

undergo,  or  tolerate,  as  pain,  loss,  blame, 

&o. ;  to  curry  or  OOnvey:  to  ha\e,  possess, 
have  on,  Or  contain;  to  bring  forth  or  pro- 
duce, as  the  fruit  of  plants  or  the  youog  of 

animals.  [Born  is  the  passive  participle  in 
the  sense  of  brought  forth  hy  a  female,  a.; 
the  child  was  burn;  lint  we  say  actively,  she 
has  born?  a  child.  Born  la  also  us  (l  attri- 
butively, borne  oot.]  To  bear  darn,  to 
overcome  by  force.— I'o  bear  out,  to  give 
support    or    countenance    to    (a    person    or 

thing);  to  uphold,  corroborate,  establish, 
justify.-  T»  mar  up,  to  support;  to  keep 

from  sinking.-  To  WOT  a  hand,  to  lend  aid; 
to  give  assistance;.  To  bior  in  mind,  to  re- 
meuiber.— v.i.  To  suffer,  as  with  pain,  to 
be  patient;  to  endure;  to  produce  (fruit); 
to  be  fruitful;  to  lean,  weigh,  or  rest  bur- 
deusomely;  to  tend;  to  be  directed  or  move 
in  a  certain  way  (to  bear  back,  to  bear  out 
to  sea,  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy);  to 
relate;  to  refer:  with  upon;  to  be  situated 
as  to  some  point  of  the  compass,  with  re- 
spect to  something  else. — To  bear  up,  to 
have  fortitude;  to  be  firm;  not  to  sink.— 
To  bear  with,  to  tolerate;  to  be  indulgent; 
to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish.— 
Bearable,  bar'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
borne,  endured,  or  tolerated.— Bearably, 
bar'a-bli,  adv.  In  a  bearable  manner. — 
Bearer,  bar'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bears,  sustains,  supports,  carries,  conveys, 
&c— Bearing,  bar'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  bears;  manner  in  which  a  person  com- 
ports himself;  carriage,  mien,  or  behaviour; 
import,  effect,  or  force  (of  words);  that  part 
of  a  shaft  or  axle  which  is  in  connection 
with  its  support;  the  direction  or  point  of 
the  compass  in  which  an  object  is  seen; 
relative  position  or  direction;  a  figure  on  a 
heraldic  shield.— Bearing-rein,  n.  The 
rein  by  which  the  head  of  a  horse  is  held  up 
in  driving. 

Bear,  bar,  n.  [A.Sax.  bera,  a  bear=D.  beer, 
G.  bar,  Icel.  bera.]  A  name  common  to 
various  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivorous  order 
and  of  the  plantigrade  group,  having  shaggy 
hair  and  a  very  short  tail,  the  most  notable 
being  the  brown  or  black  bear  of  Europe, 
the  grisly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  white  or  Polar  bear,  &c. ;  the  name  of 
two  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear; 
fig.  a  rude  or  uncouth  man;  in  stock-ex- 
change slang,  a  person  who  does  all  he  can 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  stock  in  order 
that  he  may  buy  cheap:  opposed  to  a  bull, 
who  tries  to  raise  the  price  that  he  may 
sell  dear.— Bearish,  bar'ish,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  bear;  rude;  violent  in  conduct; 
surly.— Bear=l»ai ting,  n.  The  sport  of 
baiting  bears  with  dogs.  —  Bear-bine, 
Bear-bind,  n.  A  climbing  plant  of  the 
convolvulus  family,  with  a  milky  juice  and 
large  beautiful  flowers.  —Bear-garden, 
n.  A  place  in  which  bears  are  kept  for 
sport,  as  bear-baiting,  &c;  fig.  a  place  of 
disorder  or  tumult.  —  Bear-leader,  n. 
One  who  leads  about  a  trained  bear;  an 
eighteenth-century  travelling  tutor  with 
backward  or  titled  pupil. — Bear-berry, 
bar'ber-i,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
heath  family,  growing  on  barren  moors  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  leaves  being  used  as  an  astringent  and 
tonicunder  the  name Mva-itrsi.— Bear-pit, 
n.  A  pit  or  sunk  area  in  a  zoological  garden 
for  keeping  bears.  —  Bear's-ear,  n.  A 
species  of  primrose,  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaf .— Bear's-foof ,  n.  Aherbaceous 
plant  of  the  hellebore  genus,  having  a  rank 
smell  and  purgative  and  emetic  properties. 
— Bear's-grease,  n.  The  fat  of  the  bear, 
but  often  the  fat  of  some  other  animal  sub- 
stituted, used  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  hair. 

Bear,  ber,  n.  Same  as  Bere. 
Beard,  berd,  n.  [A.Sax.  beard,  a  beard= 
D.  baard,  G.  bart;  L.  barba,  W.  and  Armor. 
barf—  beard.]  The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
chin,  lips,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face 
of  male  adults;  anything  resembling  this; 
a  hairy,  bristly,  or  thread-like  appendage 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  filaments  by 


which  some  shcll-lish  attaeb  themselves  to 
foreign  bodies,  fcaj  the  awn  on  the  ears  of 

grain;  a  barb,  uol  an  arrow.— v.t.  To  take 
h\  the  beard;  to  oppose  to  the  (ace;  to  set 
at  defiance.  Bearded,  berd'ed,  "•  Sav- 
ing a  heard  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that 
word.-  Beardless,  bcrd'les,  a.  Without 
a  beard;  benoe,  of  persoue  of  die  male  se\, 

young;  not  having  arrived  at  manhood. — 
Beard-gra.ss,  n.  The  name  given  to  two 
well-known  British  grasses,  from  thehearded 
appearance  of  the  panicle.  —  Beai'd-lllOHS, 

■n.  A  lichen  which  clothes  trees  with  a 
shaggy  gray  growth. 

Beast,  best,  n.    [O.Fr.  beste,  from  L.  beetia, 

a  I  least.]  Any  four-footed  animal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and 
man;  as  opposed  to  man,  any  irrational 
animal;  a  brutal  man;  a  disgusting  person. 
— Beast Isli,  best'ish,  a.  Like  a  beast; 
brutal.  {Mil.)— Beastliness,  best'li-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beastly; 
brutality;  filthiness.— Beastly,  best'li,  a. 
Like  a  beast;  brutish;  brutal;  filthy;  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man. 

Beat,  bet,  v.t.  pret.  beat;  pp.  beat,  beaten; 
ppr.  beating.  [A.Sax.  bedtan— lce\.  bauta, 
bjdta,  O.H.G.  pdzan,  to  beat;  akin  butt, 
abut,  beetle  (a  mallet).]  To  strike  repeat- 
edly; to  lay  repeated  blows  upon;  to  knock, 
rap,  or  dash  against  often;  to  pound;  to 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sound 
(a  drum);  to  shape  by  hammer;  to  scour 
with  bustle  and  outcry  in  order  to  raise 
game;  to  overcome,  vanquish,  or  conquer 
in  a  battle,  contest,  competition,  &c;  to 
surpass  or  excel;  to  be  too  difficult  for;  to 
be  beyond  the  power  or  skill  of;  to  baffle; 
to  fatigue  utterly;  to  prostrate;  to  flutter 
(the  wings). — To  beat  back,  to  compel  to  re- 
tire or  return. — To  beat  down,  to  dash  down 
by  beating  or  battering,  as  a  wall;  to  lay 
flat;  to  cause  to  lower  a  price  by  impor- 
tunity or  argument;  to  lessen  the  price  or 
value  of;  to  depress  or  crush.— To  beat  off, 
to  repel  or  drive  back. — To  beat  out,  to  ex- 
tend by  hammering. — To  beat  up,  to  attack 
suddenly;  to  alarm  or  disturb,  as  an  enemy's 
quarters. — To  beat  time,  to  regulate  time  in 
music  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot. — 
To  beat  a  retreat,  to  give  a  signal  to  retreat 
by  a  drum;  hence,  generally,  to  retreat  or 
retire. — v.i.  To  strike  or  knock  repeatedly; 
to  move  with  pulsation;  to  throb  (as  the 
pulse,  heart,  &c);  to  dash  or  fall  with  force 
or  violence  (as  a  storm,  flood,  &c);  to  sum- 
mon or  signal  by  beating  a  drum;  naut.  to 
make  progress  against  the  direction  of  the 
wind  by  sailing  in  a  zigzag. — To  beat  about, 
to  make  search  by  various  means  or  ways. — 
To  beat  up  for,  to  go  about  in  quest  of 
(recruits);  to  search  earnestly  or  carefully 
for. — n.  A  stroke;  a  blow;  a  pulsation;  a 
throb;  a  footfall;  a  round  or  course  which 
is  frequently  gone  over,  as  by  a  policeman, 
&c;  music,  the  beating  or  pulsation  result- 
ing from  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds 
of  the  same  strength,  and  all  but  in  unison. 
—Beaten,  bet'n,  p.  and  a.  Made  smooth 
by  beating  or  treading;  worn  by  use;  con- 
quered; vanquished;  exhausted;  baffled. 
[Beat  is  so  far  synonymous  with  beaten,  but 
is  less  of  an  adjective,  not  being  used  attri- 
butively as  the  latter  is;  thus  we  do  not  say 
beat  gold.]— Beater,  bet'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  beats;  an  instrument  for 
pounding  or  comminuting  substances;  the 
striking  part  in  various  machines. 

Beatify,  be-&t'i-fl,v.t.— beatified,  beatifying. 
[Fr.  beatifier,  L.  beatificare—beatus,  blessed, 
and  facere,  to  make.]  To  make  happy;  to 
bless  with  the  completion  of  celestial  en- 
joyment; R.  Cath.  Ch.  to  declare  that  a 
person  is  to  be  reverenced  as  blessed,  though 
not  canonized.  —  Beatlfie,  Beatifical, 
be-a-tif'ik,  be-a-tif'ik-a.1,  a.  Blessing  or  mak- 
inghappy;impartingbliss.— Beatifieally, 
be-a-tif  ik-al-li,  adv. .  In  a  beatific  manner. 
—Beatification,  be-at'i-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  beatifying;  the  state  of  being 
blessed;  blessedness;  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  act 
of  the  pope  by  which  he  declares  a  person 
beatified;  an  inferior  kind  of  canonization. 
-Beatitude,  be-at'i-tud,  n.  [L.  beati- 
tudo.]  Blessedness;  felicity  of  the  highest 
kind;  consummate  bliss;  felicity;  one  of  the 
declarations  of   blessedness   to  particular 


virtues,  made  by  our  Saviour  in  the  sermon 
on  I  lie  mount. 

Bean,  bo,  n.  pi.  Beaux,  b3z.    [Fr.  beau, 
O.Fr.  '«■/,  from  L,  b,iin;,  beautiful  |    One) 
whose  great  care  is  to  dick  his  person  ac-  t. 
cording  to  the   tiret  fashion   of   the  times;' 
a  fop;   a  dandy;   a  man  who  attends  or  is 
.suitor  to  a  lady;  a  male  sweetheart  or  lover. 
Beanisli,  bo'ish,  a.    Like  a  beau;  fop- 
pish ■    fine.— Bean    Ideal,   bo  I  dc'al  or  i 
c-da-al,  n.    [Fr.  beau  ideal,  beautiful  ideal.  J  I 
A  conception  of  any  object  in  its  perfeel 
typical  form;  a  model  of  excellence  in  the 
mind  or  fancy.— Bean  Monde,  bo  mohd, 
n.    |Fr.  beau,  fine,  and  monde,  world.]    The 
fashionable  world;  people  of  fashion  and 
gaiety. 

Beauty,  bQ'ti,  n.  [O.Fr.  Haute,  Fr.  beauti, 
beauty,  from  L.  L,  bellitas,  bellitatis,  beauty, 
from  L.  bellus,  beautiful.]  An  assemblage 
of  perfections  through  which  an  object  is 
rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye;  those  qualities 
in  the  aggregate  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
aesthetic  sense;  qualities  that  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  mind;  loveliness;  ele- 
gance; grace;  a  particular  grace  or  orna- 
ment; that  which  is  beautiful;  a  part  which 
surpasses  in  beauty  that  with  which  it  is 
united;  a  beautiful  person,  especially,  a 
beautiful  woman.— Bcaiity-S]»ot,  n.  A 
patch  or  spot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten 
beauty;  something  that  heightens  beauty 
by  contrast.— Beauteous,  bii'te-us.a.  Pos- 
sessing beauty;  beautiful. — Beauteously, 
bu'te-us-li,  adv.  In  a  beauteous  manner; 
beautifully.  —  Beaiitcoiisncss,  bu'te-us- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beau- 
teous; beauty.  — Beautifieation,  bu'ti- 
fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  beautifying  or 
rendering  beautiful;  decoration;  adornment; 
embellishment.—  Beauti  tier,  bu'ti-fi-er, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  beautiful. 
—  Beautiful,  bu'ti-fuh  a.  Having  the 
qualities  that  constitute  beauty;  highly 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  mind  (a 
beautiful  scene,  melody,  poem,  character, 
but  not  a  beautiful  taste  or  smell);  beaute- 
ous; lovely;  handsome;  fair;  charming; 
comely. — The  beautiful,  all  that  possesses 
beauty;  beauty  in  the  abstract.— Beauti- 
fully, bu'ti-ful-li,  adv.  In  a  beautiful 
manner.  —  Beauti  fulness,  bu'ti-f  ul-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  beautiful;  beauty.— 
Beautify,  bu'ti-fi,  v.t.— beautified,  beauti- 
fying. To  make  or  render  beautiful;  to 
adorn;  to  deck;  to  decorate;  to  embellish. 
Beaver,  be'ver,  n.  [A.Sax.  bcfer=D.  bever, 
Dan.  bcever,  Sw.  bafver,  Icel.  bjdrr,  G.  biber, 
L.  fiber.]  A  rodent  quadruped  valued  for 
its  fur,  about  2  feet  in  length,  haunting 
streams  and  lakes,  now  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  only  in  North  America,  and 
generally  living  in  colonies,  with  large 
webbed  hind-feet  and  a  flat  tail  covered 
with  scales  on  its  upper  surface;  beaver-fur; 
a  hat  or  cap  made  of  beaver-fur.— Beaver- 
teen,  be'ver-ten,  n.  [Erroneously  formed 
from  beaver,  on  the  model  of  velveteen.]  A 
species  of  fustian  cloth. — Beaver-rat,  n. 
A  rodent  animal  of  Tasmania,  an  excellent 
swimmer  and  diver;  also  the  musk-rat. 
Beaver,  be'ver,  n.  [O.Fr.  baviere,  a  child's 
bib,  a  beaver,  bave,  slaver.]  The  face- 
guard  of  a  helmet,  so  constructed  with 
joints  or  otherwise  that  the  wearer  could 
raise  or  lower  it  to  eat  and  drink;  a  visor.— 
Beavered,  be'verd,  a.  Having  a  beaver 
or  visor. 

Bebeeru,  be-be'ro,  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
tree  of  British  Guiana  of  the  laurel  family, 
the  timber  of  which,  known  as  green-heart, 
is  used  for  building  ships  and  submarine 
structures.—  Bebeerine,  be-be'rin,  n.  The 
active  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru, 
analogous  to  quinine,  and  highly  febrifuge. 
Becalm,  be-kam',  v.t.  To  render  calm, 
still,  or  quiet  (the  sea,  passions,  &c.)t;  to 
keep  from  motion  for  want  of  wind  (as  a 
ship);  to  delay  (a  person)  by  a  calm. 
Became,  be-kam',  pret.  of  become. 
Because,  be-kaz',  conj.  [Be  for  by,  and 
cause;  O.E.  bicduse,  bycause=by  or  for  the 
cause  that.]  By  cause,  or  by  the  cause  that; 
on  this  account  that;  for  the  cause  or  reason 
next  explained;  as,  he  fled  becaiise  (as  the 
reason  given)  he  was  afraid. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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rccnllco,  bek  ■  N  kfl,  a.  lit  ,  lit.  fig 
v  bird  resembling  the  nlghtln 
lit;  tin'  greater  petty-chaps  or  garden- 
irbler,  a  summer  visitant  bo  England. 
iM'linmrl.  beah'a  meL  a.  [Named  after 
a  [nveutor  I  A  fine  white  broth  or  Bauoe 
ilokened  ^  1 1 1 1  en  am, 

reliance*  be"-chans',  v.t.  To  befall;  to 
ippen  to,    (SAafc.) 

iVlie-dc-mcr.  bash  de  mer,  ».    |  Fr  .  lit 
•a  spade,  from  its  shape  when  dried  and 
retted  |     The  trepang,  a  Bpeoles  1 
a  ououmber  obtained  In  1 
•as,  and  eaten  i>y  the  Chinese. 
i*ck.  bek,  n     [IeeL  fclbfcr,  Dan.  baft,  Sw. 
i,-'.-.  D.  >'<•'/.-.  (J.  ?""'/'.  a  brook    the  becfc  in 
falbtcfc,  Troutbecfc,  &c  |    A  small  Btream; 
brook, 

i'cK,  iik,  !■./.  [Shortened  form  of  beokon.] 
o  nod  or  make  a  significant  gesture,  v.t. 
(i  call  by  a  nod;  to  Intimate  a  command 
r  desire  to  by  gesture.— n.  A  nod  of  the 
ltd  or  other  significant  gesture  intended 
s  a  lifo  or  signal. 

I'cket,  bek'et,  ft.    A  contrivance  in  ships 
Ht  confining  loose  ropes,  &c. 
I'ckon,  hck'n,  v.i,    [A. Sax.  bedenian,  bec- 
iuii,  to  beokon,  from  benm.  Men,  a  beacon.] 

0  make  a  sign  to  another  by  a  motion  of 
te  hand  or  finger,  &c„  intended  as  a  hint 
r  intimation.  —  v.t.  To  make  a  significant 
HI  to;  to  direct  by  making  signs  (beckon 
iin  to  us). 

ecome,  be-kum',  v.i. — beeame  (pret.),  be- 
mie  (pp.),  becoming.  [A.Sax.  becuman,  bieu- 
uiii,  to  arrive,  happen,  turn  out— prefix  be 
-  by.  and  aimuii,  to  come,  to  happen.]  To 
ass  from  one  state  to  another;  to  change, 
row,  or  develop  into  (the  boy  becomes  a 
lan).  —  To  become  of  (usually  with  what 
receding),  to  be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end 
f;  to  he  the  final  or  subsequent  condition. 
-v.t.  To  suit  or  to  be  suitable  to  (anger 
ecome.t  him  not);  to  befit;  tp  accord  with, 

1  character  or  circumstances;  to  be  worthy 
f,  or  proper  to;  to  grace  or  suit  as  regards 
utward  appearance  (a  garment  becomes  a 
arson). — Becoming,  bc-kum'ing,  a.  Suit- 
ble;  meet;  proper;  appropriate;  befitting; 
eemly.  —  Becomingly,  be-kum 'ing-li, 
dv.    After  a  becoming  or  proper  manner. 

ed,  bed.  n.  [A.Sax.  bed  —  D.  bed,  bedde, 
>an.  bed,  Goth,  badi,  G.  bett.)  That  on  or 
1  which  one  sleeps,  or  which  is  specially 
itended  to  give  ease  to  the  body  at  night ; 
specially,  a  large  flat  bag  filled  with  fea- 
aers  or  other  soft  materials:  the  word 
lay  include  or  even  be  used  for  the  bed- 
tead ;  a  plat  or  piece  of  tilled  ground  in 

garden;  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  other 
bream,  or  of  any  body  of  water;  a  layer; 

stratum;  an  extended  mass  of  anything, 
whether  upon  the  earth  or  withiu  it;  that 
n  which  anything  lies,  rests,  or  is  sup- 
orted. — v.t. — bedded,  bedding.  To  place 
1,  or  as  in,  a  bed;  to  plant,  as  flowers,  in 
eds.— Bedding,  bed'ing,  n.  A  bed  and 
;s  furniture;  materials  of  a  bed. — Bed- 
nst,  bed'fast,  a.  Confined  to  one's  bed  by 
lness,  &c  —  Bedrid,  Bedridden,  bed'- 
id,  bed'rid-n,  o.  [A.Sax.  bed-rida,  lit.  a 
edrider.]  Long  confined  to  bed  by  age  or 
afirmity.— Bedstead,  bed'sted,  n.  The 
ramework  of  abed.— Bedstraw,  bed'stra, 
.  Straw  for  packing  into  a  bed;  also,  a 
erbaceous  perennial  plant  bearing  yellow 
r  white  flowers  growing  in  waste  places  in 
Jritain.-  Bed-cliair,  n.  A  chair  with  a 
ack  so  constructed  as  to  be  folded  down 
ud  constitute  abed.— Bed-chamber,  n. 
Ln  apartment  intended  for  sleeping  in,  or 
a  which  there  is  a  bed;  a  bed-room. — Bed" 
lollies,  n.pl.  Blankets,  coverlets,  &o,  for 
eds.— Bed-fellow,  n.  One  who  occupies 
he  same  bed  with  another.— Bed-key,  n. 
Ln  instrument  for  fitting  the  parts  of  a  bed- 
tead  tightly  together.  —Bed-linen,  n. 
Iheets,  pillow-covers,  &o,  for  beds. — Bcd- 
>an,  n.  A  pan  for  warming  a  bed;  also  a 
lecessary  utensil  for  bedridden  persons. — 
ied-nlate.  The  sole-plate  or  foundation- 
ilate  of  an  engine,  &c— Bed-post,  n.  One 
f  the  posts  forming  part  of  the  framework 
.nd  often  supporting  the  canopy  of  a  bed. 
-Bed-room,   n.    A  room  intended  for 


sleeping  In;  a  sleeping-room  or  bed-oham 
ber     Bed-sore,  n,   A.  sore  liable  to  oocui 
on  bedridden  persons  on  the  parts  "t  the 
1."  u  subjected  to  on  isl   pressure,    Bed- 
lick,  "     A  tlok  or  stoul  linen  or  cotton 

bag   1 ntalnlng  I  he  f(  al  hen  or  ol  h<  r 

packing  mate)  ial  or  a  bed  Bed-lime,  a. 
The  time  to  go  bo  bed;  the  usual  hour  of 
retiring  bo  rest . 

Bedabble.  W  dabl,  v  1     bedabbled,  bedab 
bling.    To  wet;  to  sprinkle.    [Shak.) 

Bedaub.  be*  dab/,  v  t.    To  daub  over;  bo 

soil  with  anything  thick,  slimy,  and  dirty. 

Bcda/./lc,  be-daz'l,  v.t.     beda     led,  bedaz- 
To  dazzle;    to  blind  by  excess  of 

light 
Bedeck,  bc-dek',  v.t.    To  deck;  to  adorn; 

bo  graoe. 
Bedegar.  Bedegnar,  bed'S-gar,  n.   [Fr. 

bidegar,  bideguar,  from  Per.]    A  spongy 

excresoem rgall  found  on  roses,  especially 

the  sweet-brier,  produced  by  insects. 
Bedell.  Bedel,  hc'dl,  n.    [L.L.  bedellus= 

E.   beadle.  J      A  beadle  in  a  university  or 

connected  with  a  law-court. 
Bedesman,  bedz'man,  n.    A  beads-man; 

formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  privileged  beggar. 
Bedew,  be-du',  v.t.    To  moisten  with  or 

as  with  dew. 
Bcdlgbt.t  bc-dit',  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  bedighi 

or  benighted.    To  array;  to  equip;  to  dress; 

to  trick  out. 
Bedim,  bc-dim',    v.t.  —  bedimmed,  bedim- 

ming.   To  make  dim;  to  obscure  or  darken. 
Bedizen,  be-diz'n,  v.t.    [Dizen.]  To  deck 

or  trick  out;  especially,  to  deck  in  a  tawdry 

manner  or  with  false  taste. 

Bedlam,  bed'lam,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  religious  house 
in  London,  afterwards  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  lunatics.]  A  mad-house;  a 
place  appropriated  for  lunatics;  hence,  any 
scene  of  wild  uproar  and  madness. — Bed- 
lamite, bed'lam-it,  n.    A  madman. 

Bedouin,  bed'6-in,  n.  [Ar.  beddwi,  dwel- 
lers in  the  desert.]  A  nomadic  Arab  living 
in  tents  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where. 

Bedraggle,  be-drag'l,  v.t.— bedraggled,  be- 
draggling. To  soil  by  draggling;  to  soil  by 
drawing  along  on  mud. 

Bcdron,  be-drop',  v.t.  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
drops;  to  speckle. 

Bee,  be,  n.  [A.Sax.  bed,  6£  =  Icel.  by,  Sw. 
Dan.  bi,  D.  bij,  bije,  O.  and  Prov.  G.  beie, 
Ir.  and  Gael,  beach,  a  bee]  An  insect,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  the 
honey  or  hive  bee  being  the  most  familiar 
and  typical  species,  having  been  kept  in 
hives  from  the  earliest  periods  for  its  wax 
and  honey.  —  Bee-bread,  n.  A  brown 
substance,  the  pollen  of  flowers,  collected 
by  bees  as  food  for  their  young. — Bee- 
eater,  n.  A  bird  of  several  species  that 
feeds  on  bees.— Bee-llive,  n.  A  case  or 
box  intended  as  a  habitation  for  bees,  and 
in  which  they  may  store  honey  for  the  use 
of  their  owners.— Bee-line,  n.  The  direct 
line  or  nearest  distance  between  two  places. 
—Bee-master,  n.  One  who  keeps  bees. 
— Bee  -  orchis,  Bee- flower,  n.  An 
orchid  with  a  bee-like  flower. — Bee-moth, 
n.  A  moth  that  produces  caterpillars  which 
infest  bee-hives.  —  Bees'-wax,  n.  The 
wax  secreted  by  bees,  and  of  which  their 
cells  are  constructed.  —  Bees'-wlng,  n. 
A  gauzy  film  in  port-wines  indicative  of  age, 
and  much  esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

Beech,  bech,  n.  [A.Sax.  Mce,  from  bde,  a 
beech,  a  book=Icel.  bdk,  Dan.  bog,  D.  beuk, 
G.  buche,  a  beech ;  cog.  L.  fagus,  a  beech ; 
Gr.  phegos,  the  esculent  oak,  from  root  seen 
in  Gr.  phagein,  Skr.  bhag,  to  eat,  from  its 
nuts  being  eaten.  Book.]  A  large-sized 
tree  with  a  smooth  bark  yielding  a  hard 
timber  made  into  tools,  &o,  and  nuts  from 
which  an  oil  is  expressed.  —  Beechen, 
bech'en,  a.  Consisting  of  the  wood  of  the 
beech  ;  belonging  to  the  beech. — Beech- 
ma  St,  n.  The  mast  or  nuts  of  the  beech- 
tree. — Beech-nut,  n.  One  of  the  nuts  or 
fruits  of  the  beech.— Beech-oil,  n.  A 
bland,  fixed  oil  expressed  from  beech-mast. 


Beef,  b8f,  a.    |ii    bo    '   ti I 

an  "\ .  oog,  1 1  and  Gael  I  VI  bwo.  Skr. 
an,  a  1  .in  animal  ol  tbi  01 

kind  in  the  lull  grow  a  stati   (In 
\wt  ii  bha  plural  &  txu  ,  bui  lar  is 

no  lot  bhe  flesh  ol  an  ox,  bull,  or 

cow  winn  killed,    Beef-eater,  bel 
u.    [Pr.  buffetier.]    A  yeoman  ol  the  royal 
guard  (of  England),  abody  of  men  who  attend 
banquets  and  on  ol  her 
an  Ail  Lean  bird  1  bat 
larrn  ol  Ini  eota  from  I  ha  bldi 
Beef-steak,  ».    a  steak  or  ■] 
for  broiling.    Beef>tea,n,    a  nutritious 
soup  made  from  the  flesh  of  the  ox  which, 
from   being  c;i:  >■  ol   digesl  Ion,  1     i<  00m 
mended  for  invalids  and  oonvalesoenta 
Beef-witted, «.    with  no  mora  wli  than 
an  ox:  dull;  stupid   [/Shak.)    Bccl-wood, 
v.    The  timber  of  some  Australian  bn 

a  reddish  colour,  hard,  and  with  dark  and 
whitish  streaks,  chiefly  used  in  ornamental 
work. 

Beel/ehuh,  bc-el'zc-bub,  n.  filch,  baal, 
lord,  and  zebub,  a  fly.]    A  god  of  tlu-  Phi] 

istincs;  in  tlie  N.T.  the  prince  of  devils. 

Beer,  ber,  n.  [A.Sax.  be6r-T>.  and  G.  bier, 
Origin  doubtful.]  A  fermented  alcoholic 
liquor  made  from  any  farinaceous  grain, 
but  generally  from  malted  barley  flavoured 
with  hops,  and  yielding  a  spirit  on  being 
distilled;  a  fermented  drink  prepared  with 
various  substances,  as  ginger,  molasses,  &c. 
—Beery,  be'ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  beer; 
soiled  or  stained  with  beer;  affected  by  beer; 
intoxicated.  —  Brcr-ennine,  n.  A  hy- 
draulic machine  for  raising  beer  out  of  a 
cask  in  a  cellar.  —  Beer-lionse,  Beer- 
sllO]),  n.  A  house  or  shop  where  malt- 
liquors  are  sold;  an  ale-house.  —  Bee r- 
money,  n.  A  pecuniary  allowance  made 
to  soldiers,  servants,  &c,  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  supply  of  beer.— Bccr-]»inii|>,  n.  A 
pump  for  raising  beer  from  the  cellar  to 
the  bar  in  a  beer-shop. 

Beestie,  bes'ti,  n.  [Hind,  bihishti.]  An 
East  Indian  water-carrier,  who  supplies 
domestic  establishments  with  water,  fills 
the  baths  of  the  house,  &c. 

Beestings,  best'ingz,  n.pl.  [A.Sax.  bysting, 
byst,  bedst,  D.  biest,  biestemelk,  G.  biest- 
milch.]  The  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after 
calving. 

Beet,  bet,  n.  [A.Sax.  bite,  D.  biet,  G.  beet*. 
from  L.  beta,  beet.]  A  plant  of  various 
species  cultivated  for  its  thick  fleshy  roots, 
the  red  varieties  of  which  are  much  used 
as  a  kitchen  vegetable,  while  the  white 
varieties  yield  a  large  portion  of  sugar, 
which  is  prepared  on  the  Continent. — 
Beet-root,  n.  The  root  of  the  beet  plant; 
the  plant  itself. 

Beetle,  bc'tl,  n.  [A.Sax.  bytl,  bitel,  a  mallet 
from  bedtan,  to  beat;  L.G.  betel,  hotel.']  A 
heavy  wooden  mallet  used  to  drive  wedges, 
consolidate  earth,  &c. — v.t.  To  use  a  beetle 
on;  to  beat  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet 
as  a  substitute  for  mangling. — Beetle- 
headed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  beetle 
or  mallet;  dull;  stupid.     (Shak.) 

Beetle,  be'tl,  n.  [A.Sax.  bitel,  from  bitan, 
to  bite.]  A  general  name  of  many  insects 
having  four  wings,  the  anterior  pair  of 
which  are  of  a  horny  nature  and  form  a 
sheath  or  protection  to  the  posterior  pair; 
a  coleopterous  insect. 

Beetle,  be'tl,  v.i.  [From  A.Sax.  bitel, 
sharp,  hence  prominent,  from  bitan,  to 
bite.]  To  be  prominent  (as  a  cliff,  a  battle- 
ment); to  hang  or  extend  out;  to  overhang; 
to  jut.— Beetling,  be'tl-ing,  a.  Standing 
out  from  the  main  body;  jutting;  over- 
banging:  said  of  cliffs,  &o— Beelle-brow, 
n.  A  prominent  brow.— Beetle-browed, 
a.    Having  prominent  brows. 

Beeve.t  bev,  n.  A  bovine  animal,  as  an  ox. 
Beef. 

Befall,  be-fal',  v.t.— befell,  befallen,  befall- 
ing. [A.Sax.  befeallan— prefix  be,  and  feal- 
lan,  to  fall.]  To  happen  to;  to  occur  to. — 
v.i.    To  happen;  to  come  to  pass. 

Befit,  be-fit',  v.t— befitted,  befitting.  [Prefix 
be,  &ne\  fit.]  To  be  fitting  for;  to  suit;  to 
be  suitable  or  proper  to. 


ch,  chain;      eft,  Sc.  Joc/i;      g,  go;      j,  ^ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      th,  fften;  th,  tkiu;      w,  trig;      wh,  wftig;      zh,  a;;ure. 


BEFOG 

Befog,  befog',  v.'.— befogged,  befogging.  To 
involvo  in  fog;  hence,  to  confuse. 

Befool,  be-fol',  v.t.  To  fool;  to  make  a  fool 
of;  to  delude  or  lend  Into  error. 

iftcfore.  be-for',  prep.  [A. Sax.  beforan— 
prefix  be,  and  foran,  fore]  In  front  of; 
preceding  in  space;  in  presence  of;  in  light 
of;  under  the  cognisance  or  consideration 
of  (a  court,  a  meeting);  preceding  in  time; 
earlier  than;  ere;  in  preference  to;  prior  to; 
having  precedence  of  in  rank,  dignity,  &c. — 
Before  the  mast,  in  or  into  the  condition  of 
a  common  sailor,  the  portion  of  a  ship 
behind  the  main-mast  being  reserved  tor 
the  officers.— <idi\  Further  onward  in  place; 
in  front;  in  the  forepart;  In  time  preceding; 

1>reviously;  formerly;  already.  —  Be fore- 
HUlld,  be-for'hand,  a.  In  good  pecuniary 
circumstances;  having  enough  to  meet  one's 
obligiitions  and  something  over.—  adv.  In 
anticipation;  in  advance.— Before!  1 me,} 
be-for'Mm,  adv.  Formerly;  of  old  time. 
(O.T.) 
Be /o  ill,  be-foul',  v.t.    To  make  foul;   to 

soil. 

Befriend,  bc-frend',  v.t.  To  act  as  a  friend 
to;  to  aid,  benefit,  or  assist. 
Beg,  beg.  Same  as  Bey,  a  Turkish  title. 
Beg,  beg,  v.t. — begged,  begging.  [Contr.  it  is 
believed  from  A.Sax.  bedegian  or  bedecian, 
to  beg;  from  stem  of  bid,  A.Sax.  biddan, 
to  beg,  to  ask;  comp.  Goth,  bidagiva,  a  beg- 
gar. Crom  same  root.]  To  ask  or  supplicate 
in  charity;  to  ask  for  earnestly  (alms);  to 
ask  earnestly  (a  person);  to  beseech;  to  im- 
plore; to  entreat  or  supplicate  with  humil- 
ity; to  take  for  granted;  to  assume  without 
proof.  [The  phrase  J  beg  to  is  often  used  as 
a  polite  formula  for  introducing  a  question 
or  communication;  as,  I  beg  to  inquire,  I 
beg  to  state.  It  may  be  regarded  as  ellip- 
tical for  I  beg  leave  to.]— v.i.  To  ask  alms  or 
charity;  to  live  by  asking  alms.— Beggar, 
beg'er,  n.  One  that  begs;  a  person  who 
lives  by  asking  alms;  one  who  supplicates 
with  humility;  a  petitioner. — v.t.  To  re- 
duce to  beggary;  to  impoverish;  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  (to  beggar  description);  to 
exhaust.— Beggarllness,  beg-er-li-nes,  n. 
The  character  of  being  beggarly;  meanness; 
extreme  poverty.— Beggarly,  beg'er-li,  a. 
Like  or  belonging  to  a  beggar;  poor;  mean; 
contemptible.— Beggary,  beg'er-i,  n.  The 
state  of  a  beggar;  a  state  of  extreme  indi- 
gence.— Bcggar-m  v-nclghbour,  ».  A 
A  child's  game  at  cards. 
Began,  be-gan',  pret.  of  begin. 
Beget,  be-get',  v.t. — begot,  begat  (pret.,  the 
latter  now  almost  obsolete),  begot,  begotten 
(pp.),  begetting.  [A.Sax.  begitan,  bigitan — 
prefix  be,  and  gitan,  to  get.]  To  procreate, 
as  a  father  or  sire;  to  produce,  as  an  effect; 
to  cause  to  exist;  to  generate.— Begetter, 
be-get-er,  n.  One  who  begets  or  procreates; 
a  father. 

Begin,  be-gin',  v.i.— began  (pret.),  begun 
(pp.),  beginning.  [A.Sax.  beginnan,  to  be- 
gin—prefix be,  and  ginnan,  to  begin.]  To 
take  rise;  to  originate;  to  commence;  to  do 
the  first  act;  to  enter  upon  something  new; 
to  take  the  first  step.— Begin,  be-gin',  v.t. 
To  do  the  first  act  of;  to  enter  on;  to  com- 
mence.—Beginner,  be-gin'er,  n.  A  per- 
son who  begins  or  originates;  the  agent  who 
is  the  cause;  one  who  first  enters  upon  any 
art,  science,  or  business;  a  young  practi- 
tioner; a  Dovice;  a  tyro.— Beginning,  be- 
gin'ing,  n.  The  first  cause;  origin;  the  first 
state;  commencement;  entrance  into  being; 
that  from  which  a  greater  thing  proceeds 
or  grows.  —  Beglnningless,  be-gin'ing- 
les,  a.    Having  no  beginning. 

Begird,  be-gerd',  v.t.— begirt  (pret.  &  pp.), 
begirding.  [A.Sax.  begyrdan.]  To  gird  or 
bind  with  a  band  or  girdle;  to  surround; 
to  encompass. 

Beglerbeg,  begler-beg,  n.  [Turk,  begler- 
begi,  beg  of  begs.]  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince in  the  Turkish  Empire,  next  in  dig- 
nity to  the  grand  vizier. 

Begone,  be-gon',  interj.  Go  away;  hence! 
— the  imperative  be  and  pp.  gone  combined. 

Begonia,  be-go'ni-a,  n.  [From  M.  Begon, 
a  French  botanist.]    The  generic  name  of 
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tropical    plants   much   cultivated    in    hot 
(muses  for  the  Ix'auty  of  their  leaves  and 
(lowers. 

Begot,  be  got' (pret.  &.  pp.),  Begotten,  bc- 
got'n,  pp.  of  beget. 

Becrlilie,  bc-grlm',  v.t.— begrimed,  begrim- 
ing.   To  make  grimy;  to  blacken  with  dirt. 

Begrudge,  be-gruj',  v.t.  —  begrudged,  be- 
grudging. To  grudge;  to  envy  the  posses- 
sion of:  with  two  objects  (to  begrudge  a 
person  something). 

Beguile,  be-gll',  v.t.— beguiled,  beguiling. 
To  practise  guile  upon;  to  delude;  todeceive; 
to  cheat;  to  trick;  to  dupe;  to  impose  on  by 
artifice  or  craft;  to  dispel  or  render  unfelt 
by  diverting  the  mind  (cares);  to  while  away 
(time).  —  Begiiileinent,  be-gU'ment,  ft. 
The  act  or  state  of.— Begniler,  be  gil'er, 
».  One  who.— Begnillngly,  bc-gil'ing- 
li,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  beguile  or  deceive. 
Beguine,  ba-gen',  n.  [Fr.  biguine;  from 
founder's  name,  Lambert  Begue,  1180.]  One 
of  an  order  of  females  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  who,  without  taking  the 
monastic  vows,  form  societies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion  and  charity. 
Begnni,  be'gum,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
princess  or  lady  of  high  rank. 
Begun,  be-gun',  pp.  of  begin. 
Behalf,  be-haf,  n.  [Prefix  be,  and  half,  in 
old  sense  of  side.]  Interest ;  profit ;  sup- 
port; defence:  always  in  such  phrases  as  in 
or  on  behalf  of,  in  my,  his,  some  person's 
behalf. 

Behave,  be-hav',  v.t.— behaved,  behaving. 
[Prefix  be,  and  have  ]  To  conduct  one's 
self;  to  demean  one's  self:  used  reft,.— v.i. 
To  act;  to  conduct  one's  self.— Behaved, 
be-havd',  a.  Having  or  being  of  a  certain 
behaviour.— Behaviour,  be-hav'yer,  n. 
Manner  of  behaving;  conduct;  deport- 
ment; mode  of  acting  (of  a  person,  a  ma- 
chine, &c). 

Behead,  be-hed',  v.t.    To  cut  off  the  head 
of;  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body  of. 
Beheld,  be-held',  pret.  and  pp.  of  behold. 

Behemoth,  be'he-moth,  n.  [Heb.]  An 
animal  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24,  and  which 
some  suppose  to  be  an  elephant,  others  a 
hippopotamus,  crocodile,  &c. 

Behen,  Ben,  be'hen,  ben,  n.  [Per.  and 
Ar.]  A  plant,  the  bladder-campion;  the 
root  of  one  or  two  plants  used  in  medicine. 

Behest,  be-hest',  n.  [Prefix  be,  and  hest; 
A.Sax.  behaes.  Hest.]  A  command;  pre- 
cept; mandate.    [Poetical.] 

Behind,  be-hlnd',  prep.  [A.Sax.  behindan, 
behind  —  prefix  be.  and  hindan,  behind. 
Hind.]  On  the  side  opposite  the  front  or 
nearest  part  of,  or  opposite  to  that  which 
fronts  a  person;  at  the  back  of;  towards 
the  back  or  back  part  of;  remaining  after; 
later  in  point  of  time  than ;  farther  back 
than;  in  an  inferior  position  to.— adv.  At 
the  back;  in  the  rear;  out  of  sight;  not  ex- 
hibited; remaining;  towards  the  back  part; 
backward;  remaining  after  one's  depar- 
ture.—Behindhand,  be-hlnd'hand,  adv. 
or  a.  In  a  state  iu  which  means  are  not 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  wants  in  arrear; 
in  a  backward  state;  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced; not  equally  advanced  with  an- 
other; tardy. 

Behold,  be-hold',  v.t— beheld  (pret.  &  pp.)', 
beholding.  [A.Sax.  behealdan— prefix  be, 
and  healdan,  to  hold.]  To  fix  the  eyes 
upon;  to  look  at  with  attention;  to  observe 
with  care;  to  contemplate,  view,  survey, 
regard,  or  see.— v.i.  To  look;  to  direct  the 
eyes  to  an  object;  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
an  object;  to  attend  or  fix  the  mind:  in 
this  sense  chiefly  in  the  imperative,  and 
used  interjcctionally.  —  Beholden,  be- 
hold'n,  a.  Under  obligation;  bound  in 
gratitude;  obliged;  indebted.— Beholder, 
be-hold'er,  n.  One  who  beholds;  a  spec- 
tator. 

Behoof,  be-hbf,  n.  [A.Sax.  behdf  =  D.  be- 
hoef,  G.  behuf—  prefix  be,  and  word  equiva- 
lent to  Icel.  hdf,  measure,  moderation.] 
That  which  is  advantageous  to  a  person;  be- 
half; interest;  advantage;  profit;  benefit: 
always  in  such  phrases  as  in  or  for  behoof  of, 


BELIEVE 

for  a  person's  behoof.     Behove,  be  hov', 
v.t.— behoved,   behoving.     |A.Sax.   behdfian, 
from  the  noun.]    To  Ikj  fit  or  meet  for,  with 
respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience; 
to  l>c  necessary  for:  used  impersonally  (it 
behoves  us,  or  the  like). 
Belrain,  bl'rain,  ft.    Same  as  Bairam. 
BelHtl  ngs,  best'ingz.    Same  as  Beestings. 
Belabour,  be-hVber,  v.t.    [Prefix  be,  and 
labour;  comp.  <;  bearbeiten,  to  labour,  and   1' 
to  beatsoundly— prefix  b»,  and  arbeit,  work.] 
To  beat   soundly;    to  deal  blows   to;    to    3 
thump. 

Belaee,  be  las',  v.t.—belaced,  belacing.  To 
fasten,  as  with  a  lace  or  cord;  to  adorn  with 
lace. 

Beladle,  bc-la'dl,  v.t.    To  pour  out  with  a 
ladle;  to  ladle  out.     (Thack.) 
Belatc,  be-lat',  v.t.    [Prefix  6e,  and  late.] 
To  make  too  late;  to  benight;  generally  used 
in  pp.  belated,  with  sense  of  having  lingered 
or  remained  till  late;  being  out  late;  over- 
taken by  darkness;  benighted. 
Belaud,  be-lad',  v.t.   [Prefix  be,  and  laud.] 
To  laud;  to  praise  highly. 
Belay,  be-la',  v.t.    [Prefix   be,  and   lay.] 
Naut.  to  make  fast  by  winding  round  some- 
thing.— Belaying-pin,  n.    Naut.  a  pin 
for  belaying  ropes  to. 

Belch,  belsh,  v.t.  [O.E.  belken,  belke,  A. 
Sax.  bealcian,  to  belch.]  To  throw  out  or 
eject  with  violence,  as  from  the  stomach  or 
from  a  deep  hollow  place;  to  cast  forth  (a 
volcano  belches  flames  or  ashes). — v.i.  To 
eject  wind  from  the  stomach;  to  issue  out, 
as  with  eructation. — n.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  belches;  eructation. 
Belcher,  belsh'er,  n.  Blue -and -white 
spotted  neckcloth,  affected  by  the  pugilist 
Jem  Belcher. 

Beldam,  Beldame,  bel'dam,  bel'dam, 
n.  [Fr.  belle,  fine,  handsome,  and  dame, 
lady;  it  was  at  one  time  applied  respectfully 
to  elderiy  females.  ]  A  grandmother  {Shak. )  J ; 
an  old  woman  in  general,  especially  an  ugly 
old  woman;  a  hag. 

Beleaguer,  be-leg'er,  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and 
leaguer.]  To  besiege;  to  surround  with  an 
army  so  as  to  preclude  escape;  to  blockade. 
—  Beleaguerer,  be-leg'er-er,  n.  One 
who. 

Belemnite,  bel'em-nit,  n.  [Gr.  belemnon, 
a  dart  or  arrow,  from  belos,  a  dart,  from  the 
root  of  ballo,  to  throw.]  A  straight,  taper- 
ing, dart-shaped  fossil,  the  internal  bone 
or  shell  of  animals  allied  to  the  cuttle-fishes, 
common  in  the  chalk  formation;  the  animal 
to  which  such  a  bone  belonged. 
Bel  Esprit,  bel  es-pre,  n.  pi.  Beaux 
Esprit*,  boz  es-pre.  LFr.]  A  fine  genius 
or  man  of  wit. 

Belfry,  bel'fri,  n.  [O.Fr.  belfroi,  beffroit, 
&c,  a  watch-tower,  from  O.G.  bervrit,  berc- 
vrit,  a  tower  or  castle  for  defence,  from 
bergen,  to  protect,  and  frid,  a  strong  place  | 
(Mod.  G.  friede,  peace).  False  etymology 
connected  the  word  with  bell,  hence  its 
modern  English  meaning.]  A  bell-tower, 
generally  attached  to  a  church  or  other 
building;  that  part  of  a  building  in  which  a 
bell  is  hung. 

Belgian,  bel'ji-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  Bel- 
gium.— n.  A  native  of  Belgium. 
Belgravian,  bel-gra'vi-an,  a.    Belonging 
to  Belgravia,  an  aristocratic  portion  of  Lon- 
don ;  aristocratic;  fashionable. — n.   An  in- > 
habitant  of  Belgravia;  a  member  of  the 
upper  classes.    (Thack.) 
Belial,  be'li-al,  n.    [Heb.  belial—beli,  not,, 
without,   and  yaal,  use,  profit.]    Wicked--; 
ness;   a  wicked  and  unprincipled  person; 
an  evil  spirit;  Satan. 

Belie,  be-li',  v.t— belied,  belying.  [Prefix' 
be,  and  lie,  to  speak  falsely;  like  G.  belugan,  i 
to  belie.  Lie.]  To  tell  lies  concerning;  to 
calumniate  by  false  reports;  to  show  to  be  j 
false;  to  be  in  contradiction  to  (his  terror 
belies  his  words);  to  fail  to  equal  or  come  up 
to;  to  disappoint  (belie  one's  hopes). 
Believe  be-lev',  v.t.— believed,  believing.  1 
[O.E.  bileve,  beleve,  from  A.Sax.  gelyfan,- 
gelifan,  to  believe,  the  initial  particle  being 
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lit  v«  is  akin  to  iff  and  Uavt,  ».] 
(l  credit  upon  the  ground  of  authority, 
•timony,  argument  or  any  other  oiroum- 
anoea  than  persona]  knowledge;  to  expect 
•  hope  with  oonfldenoe  v  I  To  be  mora 
mly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any 
imc  /'<>  otiu  ve  in.  to  hold  aa  an  objeot  of 
>(t  1 1 .  to  have  belief  of.    Belief,  be"  l<  1  .  a. 

11  assent  of  thfl  in  mil  to  tin'  tint  ll  of  U  do- 

iration,  proposition,  or  alleged  fact,  on 

10  ground  <>!'  evidence,  dlstlnot  from  pes 
mil  knowledge;  theol.  faith,  or  a  firm  per 
laalon  of  tin-  truths  of  religion:  the  thing 
•licM'il;  the  object  of  belief;  the  body  of 
nets  held  by  the  professors  of  any  faith; 
•iv. . i     Bellevablllty,  be  leva  bil"J  ti, 

Credibility;  capability  of  being  believed. 
Believable,  be  lev'a-bl,  ".  Capable  of 
fag  believed;  credible.— Bellevahle- 
sjsjq,  M  lev  a  ill  lies,  .•(.  Credibility.  — 
ellever,  belev'er.  n.  One  who  be- 
vi's;  an  adherent  of  a  religious  faith;  a 
Ofessorof  Christianity.  —  Believing,  be- 
v'ing,  o.  Having  faith  or  belief. — Be- 
evluuly,  bc-lev'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  believ- 
I  manner. 

■like,  be-llk',  adv.  [Prefix  be  for  by,  and 
cf  )    Perhaps;  probably. 

'little,  be  lit'l,  v.t.  To  make  smaller;  to 
par;  speak  disparagingly  of. 

'11,  bel,  n.  [A. Sax.  belle;  allied  to  bellan, 
bellow,  E.  to  bell,  as  a  deer;  akin  bellow, 
id  Q.  bellen,  to  bark.]  A  metallic  vessel 
rich  gives  forth  a  clear,  musical,  ringing 
uml  on  l>eing  struck,  generally  cup-shaped; 
tything  in  form  of  a  bell;  pi.  the  phrase 
iployed  on  shipboard  to  denote  the  divi- 
>ns  of  daily  time,  from  their  being  marked 
strokes  on  a  bell  each  half  hour. —  Tobear 
t  bill,  to  be  the  first  or  leader,  in  allusion 
the  bell-wether  of  a  flock. — Passing  bell, 
bell  which  used  to  be  rung  when  a  person 
is  on  the  point  of  death. — v.i.  To  flower; 
put  out  bell-shaped  blossoms. — v.t.  To 
;t  a  bell  on.— Bell-bird,  n.  A  South 
nerican  passerine  bird,  and  also  an  Aus- 
ilian  insessorial  bird:  so  named  from  their 

11  like  notes.— Bell-buoy,  n.    A  buoy 
which  is  fixed  a  bell,  which  is  rung  by 

e  heaving  of  the  sea. — Bell-erank,  n. 
%ch.  a  rectangular  lever  by  which  the  di- 
ction of  motion  is  changed  through  an 
gle  of  90°.— Bell-flower,  n.  A  com- 
m  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cam- 
uula,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower.— 
ell-gable,  n.  The  gable  of  a  church  or 
ler  building  having  its  apex  surmounted 
a  small  turret  for  the  reception  of  one  or 
>re  bells.  —  Bell-glass,  n.  A  glass 
Bering  for  flowers  or  vegetables  in  the 
ipe  of  a  bell.— Bell-hanger,  n.  One 
10  fixes  up  bells  in  houses.— Bell-man, 
A  public  crier  who  uses  a  bell.— Bell- 
Ctal,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
id  for  making  bells.— Bell-mouthed, 
Gradually  expanded  at  the  mouth  in  the 
m  of  a  bell.— Bell-pull,  n.  That  by 
iich  a  bell  is  made  to  ring;  a  bell-rope. — 
'U-lMiiieli,  n.  A  small  punch  fitted  to 
5  jaws  of  a  pincers-shaped  instrument, 
nbined  with  a  little  bell  which  sounds 
en  the  punch  makes  a  perforation,  used 
a,  check  on  tramway-car  conductors,  &c. — 
•ll-rlnijei",  n.  One  who  rings  a  bell; 
inger  of  church  bells— Bel  1-rope,  n. 
rope  for  ringing  a  bell. — Bell-tower, 
ill- turret,  n.  A  belfry.  —  Bel - 
ether,  n.  A  wether  or  sheep  which 
ds  the  flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 
11,  bel,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  bellan,  Icel.  belja,  to 
low.  Bellow.]  To  roar;  to  bellow,  as 
ull  or  a  deer  in  rutting-time. 

lladonua,  bel-la-don'na,  n.  [It.,  beau- 
fl  lady.]  A  perennial  plant  of  the  potato 
nily,  a  native  of  Britain  and  throughout 
rope.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  but 
'ields  a  useful  and  powerful  medicine. 

lie,  bel,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  bellus,  beauti- 
.]  A  young  lady;  a  lady  of  superior 
iuty  and  much  admired. 

llerlc,  bel-ler'ik,  n.    An  astringent  fruit 
ported  from  India  under  the  name  of 
robalans  for  the  use  of  calico-printers. 
Iles-lettres.    bel-  let -tr,   n.  pi.      [Fr. 
lle  and  Letter.]     Polite  or  elegant 


lit.  >at  in  I-,  a  term  Including  rhetoric,  poetry, 
history,  criticism,  with  the  languages  in 
whiota  thr  Literature  1*  written  Iteilei- 
rist,  bel  let  nsi,  ?i.    one  given  to  belles 

let  tics. 

Belleler.t  lu  l'<-  tcr,  ti.     A  lull  founder. 
Bellicose,  belli  koa,  a,  1 1.,  beilieonu,  from 

brlhiiii,    war.]       Inclined    to    war;     warlike; 

pugnacious;  [ndloating  warlike  feelings, 

Belligerent  bel-llj'er-ent,  a.  [L  i»iium. 
war,  ami  gtrtnt,  perentis,  carrying  on. I 
Waging  war;  carrying  on  war;  pertaining 
to  war  or  warfare.— a.  A  nation,  power,  or 
state  carrying  on  war ;  one  engaged  in  fight- 
Ing,  Itelllgerenee.t  bel-lij'er-ens,  11. 
Tin'  aet  of  carrying  on  war;  warfare. 

Itellite,  bel'It,  n.  [From  the  name  Bell.] 
An  explosive  substance  recently  introduced, 
and  tired  by  means  of  a  detonator,  its  chief 
Ingredient  being  ammonium  nitrate. 

Bclloii,  ballon,  n.  [Fr.  bellon.]  That  va- 
riety of  colic  produced  by  the  action  of  lead 
on  the  system;  painter's  colic. 

Bellow,  belld,  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  bylgean,  to 
bellow,  allied  to  bellan,  to  bell,  Icel.  belja, 
to  bellow.  Bell.]  To  utter  a  hollow,  loud 
sound,  as  a  bull;  to  make  a  loud  noise  or 
outcry;  to  roar.— n.  A  loud  outcry;  roar. — 
Bellower,  bel'lo-er,  n.   One  who  bellows. 

Bellows,  bel'loz,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Really  a 
plural  form  of  the  word  belly,  A.Sax.  bcelg, 
belg,  bcelig,  a  bag,  a  belly,  bellows.  Belly.] 
An  instrument  for  producing  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  principally  used  for  blowing 
fire,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in  forges, 
furnaces,  mines,  &c,  or  for  supplying  the 
pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind. — Bellows- 
fish,  n.  A  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  rarely  in  the  British  seas,  having  an 
oval  body  and  a  tubular  elongated  snout. 

Belly,  belli,  n.  [A.Sax.  bcelg,  belg,  bmlig, 
bag.  belly  =  Icel.  belgr,  D.  balg,  Dan.  bcelg, 
G.  balg,  the  belly;  akin  to  bulge;  comp. 
Gael,  and  Ir.  bolg,  balg,  the  belly,  a  bag, 
bellows.  Bellows  is  a  plural  form  of  this 
word.]  That  part  of  the  human  body  which 
extends  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  con- 
taining the  bowels;  the  abdomen;  the  cor- 
responding part  of  a  beast;  the  part  of  any- 
thing which  resembles  the  human  belly  in 
protuberance  or  cavity. — v.t.  bellied,  belly- 
ing. To  fill;  to  swell  out.— v.i.  To  swell 
and  become  protuberant  like  the  belly. — 
Bellied,  bel'lid,  a.  Having  a  belly:  used 
generally  in  composition;  also  swelling  out 
in  the  middle;  protuberant.  —  Bellyful, 
bel'li-f  ul,  v.  As  much  as  satisfies  the  appe- 
tite.—Belly-band,  n.  A  band  that  goes 
round  the  belly  of  a  horse  as  part  of  its 
harness.—  Belly-god,  n.  One  who  makes 
a  god  of  his  belly;  a  glutton  or  epicure. 

Belong,  be-long',  v.i.  [Prefix  be,  and  O.E. 
long,  to  belong  (to  extend  in  length  to), 
from  the  adjective  long;  comp.  D.  and  G. 
belangen,  to  concern,  from  lang,  long.]  To 
be  the  property  of;  to  appertain;  to  be  the 
concern  or  affair;  to  be  appendant  or  con- 
nected; to  be  suitable;  to  be  due;  to  have 
a  settled  residence;  to  be  domiciliated;  to 
be  a  native  of  a  place;  to  have  original  re- 
sidence: in  all  senses  followed  by  to. — Be- 
Ion glug,  be-long'ing,  n.  That  which  be- 
longs to  one:  used  generally  in  plural; 
qualities,  endowments,  property,  posses- 
sions, appendages. 

Belooehee,  bel-u'che,  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Beloochistan. 

Belopteron,  be-lop'ter-on,  n.  [Gr.  belos, 
a  dart,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  The  fossil  in- 
ternal bone  of  an  extinct  cephalopod  some- 
what like  a  belemnite,  but  having  a  wing- 
like projection  on  each  side. 

Beloved,  be-luv'ed,  a.  Loved;  greatly 
loved;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Below,  be-lo',  prep.  [Prefix  be,  and  low.] 
Under,  in  place;  beneath;  not  so  high  as; 
inferior  to  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. — 
adv.  In  a  lower  place,  with  respect  to  any 
object;  beneath;  on  the  earth,  as  opposed 
to  the  heavens;  in  hell,  or  the  regions  of 
the  dead;  in  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

Belt,  belt,  n.  [A.Sax.  6eZ«=Dan.  bcelte,  Icel. 
be.lti,  a  belt,  a  girdle,  from  L.  balteus,  a  belt. 
Comp.  Ir.  and  Gael,  bait,  a  border,  a  welt.] 


A  girdle;  1  band,  ummiiy  of  leather,  In 
whiofa  a  sword  or  other  weapon  in  bung; 
any  lb  inn  resembling  a  belt;  a  strip;  a  stripe; 
a  band;  ■  band  1  und  two  wh<  1  1  . 

ami  communicating  motion  from  on<  to  the 
"Mi.  1      Belt  Qreutei  and  Low       I'a 
Into  the  Baltic  from  1  he  «  1  . 

enoircle;  to  surround  Belted,  belt'i  d,  a 
W(  aring  a  bi  ll  ,  mark<  .1  or  distinguished 
"'Hi  a  ball     Belted*erulaer,  ».    Ship 

ol  war  protected  by  a  belt  oi  annoiir  at  tho 
watl  1  line  and    with  an   annum.  .|   .; 

Belting,  belt'ing,  v.  Hells  taken  gener- 
ally; the  mat.  rial  of  which  the  belli  U  'd 
in  machinery  are  made.     Belt>iaW,  n.    A 

saw  of  a  belt  shape  running  on  pulleys. 

Beltane,  bel'tan,  n.  |A  Celtic  word:  Gael. 
bealltainn,  lr.  bealltaine;  tin-  first  of  May; 

Origin  unknown!  The  name  of  a  son  ..t 
feslival  formerly  observed  among  all  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  Europe.  It  was  celebrated 
in  Scotland  on  the  first  day  of  May  (o.B.), 
and  in  Ireland  on  21st  June,  by  kindling 
fires  on  the  hills  and  eminences. 

Beluga,  bc-lu'ga,  71.  [Bus.  bieluqa,  from 
bielvi,  white.]  A  kind  of  whale  found  in 
northern  seas,  the  white  whale  .,1  white 
fish,  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length,  killed  foi 
its  oil  and  skin. 

Belvedere,  bel've-der,  n.  [It.,  lit.  a  beau 
t  if  ul  view— bello,  bel,  beautiful,  and  vedere, 
to  see.]  In  Italy  an  open  erection  on  tin; 
top  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  view  of  the  country;  in  France,  a  summer- 
house  on  an  eminence. 

Belvldere,  bel'vi-der,  n.  [L.  bellus,  fine, 
and  videre,  to  see.]  A  plant,  broom-cypress 
or  summer-cypress,  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental annual. 

Bema,  be'ma,  n.  [Gr.]  A  stage  or  platform 
for  an  orator;  part  of  a  church  raised  above 
the  rest  and  reserved  for  the  higher  clergy. 

Bemaul,  be-mal',  v.t.  To  maul  or  beat- 
severely. 

Bemaze,  be-maz',  v.t.    To  bewilder. 

Bemire,  be-mlr',  v.t. — bemired,  bemiring. 
To  drag  or  stall  in  the  mire;  to  soil  by  mud 
or  mire. 

Bemoan,  be-mon',  v.t.  To  moan  or  mourn 
for;  to  lament;  to  bewail;  to  express  sorrow 
for—  Bemoanable,  be-mon'a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able or  worthy  of  being  lamented.  —  Be- 
moaner,  be-mon'er,  n.  One  who  bemoans. 

Bemoek,  be-mok',  v.t.  To  treat  with 
mockery;  to  mock. 

Bemused,  be-muzd',  a.  Originally,  oven 
come  with  musing;  sunk  in  reverie;  hence, 
muddled;  stupefied. 

Ben,  ben,  n.  A  tree  of  India,  called  also 
horse-radish  tree,  having  seeds  or  nuts  that 
yield  an  oil  (oil  of  ben)  which  keeps  without 
becoming  rancid  for  many  years. 

Beneli,  bensh,  n.  [A.Sax.  bene,  a  bench  = 
Dan.  bcenk,  a  parallel  form  with  bank. 
Bank.]  A  long  seat;  a  strong  table  on  which 
carpenters  or  other  mechanics  prepare  their 
work;  the  seat  on  which  judges  sit  in  court; 
the  seat  of  justice;  the  persons  who  sit  as 
judges;  the  court.— Bench  of  bishops,  or 
episcopal  bench,  a  collective  designation  of 
the  bishops  who  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench,  a  superior 
English  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, now  incorporated  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice. — v.t.  To  furnish  with  benches;  to 
seat  on  a  bench  or  seat  of  honour  (Shak.)  J. — 
v.i.l  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.  (Shak.)— 
Bencber,  bensh'er,  n.  One  of  the  senior 
barristers  in  an  inn  of  court,  who  have  the 
government  of  the  society.  —  Beneber- 
ship,  bensh'er-ship,  n.  Office  or  condition 
of  a  bencher. 

Bend,  bend,  v.t.— bended  or  bent  (pret.  & 
pp.),  bending.  [A.Sax.  bendan,  to  bend, 
lit.  to  bend  and  keep  bent  by  the  string, 
from  bend,  a  band;  comp.  Fr.  bander  un 
arc,  to  bend  a  bow,  from  bande,  a  string.] 
To  curve  or  make  crooked;  to  deflect  from 
a  normal  condition  of  straightness;  to  direct 
to  a  certain  point  (one's  mind,  course,  steps); 
to  subdue;  to  cause  to  yield. — v.i.  To  be  or 
become  curved  or  crooked;  to  incline;  to 
lean  or  turn;  to  be  directed;  to  bow  or  be 
submissive. — n.  A  curve;  a  crook;  a  turn; 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      th,  (ften;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig; 
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flexure;  Incurvation.-  Bender,  bend'er,  a, 
sixpence.    (Oolloq.) 

BeilC,  hi'liV,  n.      I'.l.NNK. 

Beneath,  be  ni'th',  prep.  I A  Sax,  btneoth, 
beneothan    prefls  be,  and  neothan,  below. 

N  i  nn;i;.|      Under;    tower    in    plaee    thai) 

something  which  rests  above;  burdened  <><• 
overburdened  with;  lower  than  In  rank, 
dignity,  or  exoellenoe;  below  tbe  Level  <>t. 

ditr.    1  n  B  lower  plaee;   belOW. 

Bcnedicitc,  ben-e-dla'l-tS,  w.  [L..UI  blew 

ye,  the  first  word  of  the  hymn.)  A  eanfiele 
or  hymn  in  (lie  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
us  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

Benedick,  Benedict,  ben'e-dik,  ben'e 
dikt,  n.  A  Hportive  name  tor  a  married 
man,  especially  one  who  lias  been  long  a 
bachelor:  from  one  of  the  characters  [Bene- 
dick)  in  Shakspere's  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 

Benedictine,  ben-e-dik'tin,  a.  Pertaining 
to  tbe  monks  of  St.  Benedict. — n.  A  Black 
friar;  a  member  of  the  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Monte  Casino  about  tbe  year 
530  by  St.  Benedict,  and  wearing  a  loose 
black  gown  with  large  wide  sleeves,  and  a 
cowl  on  tbe  head;  a  liqueur  made  by  tbe 
Benedictine  monks  at  Fecamp,  in  Nor- 
mandy, consisting  of  spirits  containing 
juices  of  certain  plants.    Chartreuse. 

Benediction,  ben-e-dik'shon,  n.  [L.  bene- 
dictio  —  bene,  well,  and  dictio,  speaking.] 
The  act  of  invoking  a  blessing;  blessing, 
prayer,  or  kind  wishes  uttered  iu  favour 
of  any  person  or  thing;  a  solemn  or  affec- 
tionate invocation  of  happiness.  —  Bciic- 
dictlve,  Benedictory,  ben-e-dik'tiv, 
ben-e-dik'to-ri,  a.  Giving  a  blessing;  ex- 
pressing a  benediction,  or  wishes  for  good. 

Benedict  us,  ben-e-dik'tus,  n.  [L.,  blessed 
— '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ',  &c.  ] 
The  song  of  Zacharias  in  Luke  i,  used  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  introduced  with  English  words  into 
the  morning  prayer  of  the  English  Church. 

Benefaction,  ben-e-fak'shon,  n.  [L.  bene- 
Jactio,  from  benefacio,  to  do  good  to  one. 
Benefice.]  The  act  of  conferring  a  bene- 
fit; a  benefit  conferred,  especially  a  charit- 
able donation.— Benefactor,  ben-e-fak'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  confers  a  benefit. — Bene- 
factress, ben-e-fak'tres,  n.  A  female  who 
confers  a  benefit. 

Benefice,  ben'e-fis,  n.  [Fr.  bdnefice,  a  bene- 
fice, from  L.  beneficium,  a  kindness,  in  late 
L.  an  estate  granted  for  life — bene,  well,  and 
facio,  to  do.]  An  ecclesiastical  living;  a 
church  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  of  divine  service,  or  the  re- 
venue itself.  —  Beneficed,  ben'e-fist,  a. 
Possessed  of  a  benefice  or  church  prefer- 
ment.—Beneficence,  be-nef'i-sens,  n.  [L. 
beneficentia.]  The  practice  of  doing  good; 
active  goodness,  kindness,  or  charity. 
.".  Beneficence,  lit.  well-doing,  is  the  outcome 
and  visible  expression  of  benevolence,  or 
well-willing.  Benevolence  may  exist  with- 
out beneficence,  but  beneficence  always  pre- 
supposes benevolence.  —  Beneficent,  Be- 
Jieficient.J  be-nef'i-sent,  ben-e-fi'shent,  a. 
Doing  good;  performing  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity.  —  Beneficently,  be-nef'i- 
sent-li,  adv.  In  a  beneficent  manner. — 
Beneficial,  ben-e-fi'shal,  a.  Contributing 
to  a  valuable  end;  conferring  benefit;  advan- 
tageous; useful;  profitable;  helpful. — Bene- 
ficially, ben-e-fi'shal-li,  adv.  In  a  bene- 
ficial manner;  advantageously;  profitably; 
helpfully.— Benencialness.ben-e-fi'shal- 
nes,  w.— Beneficiary,  ben-e-fi'shi-a-ri,  a. 
Connected  with  the  receipt  of  benefits, 
profits,  or  advantages.— n.  One  who  holds 
a  benefice;  one  who  is  in  the  receipt  of 
benefits,  profits,  or  advantages;  one  who 
receives  something  as  a  free  gift. 

Benefit,  ben'e-fit,  n.  [O.E.  benfite,  bienfete, 
O.Fr.  bienfet,  from  L.  bene/actum,  a  bene- 
fit. Benefice.]  An  act  of  kindness;  a 
favour  conferred;  whatever  is  for  the  good 
or  advantage  of  a  person  or  thing;  advan- 
tage; profit;  a  performance  at  a  theatre  or 
other  place  of  public  entertainment,  tbe 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  one  of  tbe  actors, 
or  towards  some  charitable  object. — v.t.  To 
do  good  to;  to  be  of  service  to;  to  advan- 


tage.— v.i.  To  gain  advantage;  to  mukc 
Improvement, 

Benevolence,  be-nev'o  lens,  n.  [T,.  hr- 
nevolentia  bene,  well,  and  nolens,  volentit, 
npr.  of  volo,  to  will  or  wish  |  The  disposition 

to  do  good;    the  love  of  mankind,  ueeoni- 

panied  with  a  desire  to  promote  tbelr  hap- 
piness; good  will;  kindness;  charitableness; 
an  act  of  kindness;  a.  contribution  or  tax 
illegally  exacted  by  arbitrary  kings  of  Bug 

land.     .'.     BSNEFZOBKOB.      KciM' volril  I, 

be-nev'o-lent,  a.  Possessing  love  to  man- 
kind, and  a  desire  to  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness;  inolined  to  charitable 
actions.--  Benevolent  l.y.be-nev'o-lent-li, 
adv.    In  a  benevolent  manner. 

Bengalee,  Bengali,  ben-gal-e',  n.  The 
language  or  dialect  spoken  in  Bengal.— 
Bengalesc,  ben-gal-ez',  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Bengal — n.sing.  and  pi.  A  native  or 
natives  of  Bengal.— Bengal-light,  n.  A 
species  of  fireworks  used  as  signals  by  night 
or  otherwise,  producing  a  steady  and  vivid 
blue-coloured  fire. 

Benight,  be-nit',  v.t.  To  shroud  with  the 
shades  of  night;  to  shroud  or  involve  in 
gloom;  to  overtake  with  night:  in  this  sense 
usually  in  past  participle;  fig.  to  involve  in 
moral  darkness  or  ignorance  (the  benighted 
heathen). 

Benign,  be-n!n',  a.  [L.  benignus  for  beni- 
genus,  kind-hearted— benus  for  bonus,  good, 
and  genus,  kind,  race.]  Of  a  kind  disposi- 
tion; gracious;  kind  (our  benign  sovereign); 
proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  gentleness, 
kindness,  or  benignity;  salutary  (benign  in- 
fluences); med.  mild;  not  severe  or  violent. 
—Benignant,  be-nig'nant,  a.  Kind; 
gracious;  favourable:  frequently,  like  benign, 
used  of  tbe  kindness  of  superiors;  but  benign 
is  more  a  poetical  word. — Benignantly, 
be-nig'nant-li,  adv.  In  a  benignant  man- 
ner. —  Benignity,  be-nig'ni-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  benign  or  benig- 
nant ;  kindness  of  nature ;  graciousness ; 
beneficence.  —  Benignly,  be-mn'li,  adv. 
In  a  benign  manner;  favourably;  kindly; 
graciously. 

Benlson,  ben'i-zn,  n.  [O.Fr.  beneison,  from 
L.  benedictio,  a  benediction.  Benediction 
is  thus  the  same  word.]  A  blessing  uttered 
by  a  person;  a  benediction. 

Benjamin,  ben'ja-min,  n.  [Proper  name. 
O.T.]    The  youngest  son  of  family. 

Benjamin,  ben'ja-min,  n.  [Fr.  benjoin, 
benzoin.]  A  common  form  of  the  name  of 
the  gum  benzoin. 

Ben  ne,  ben'e,  n.  [Malay.]  Sesame,  an  East 
Indian  annual  herbaceous  plant,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  a'  valuable  oil  is  expressed, 
used,  like  olive-oil,  as  an  article  of  diet  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Bent,  bent,  pret.  &  pp.  of  bend.—n.  Origi- 
nally, a  condition  of  being  bent  (as  a  bow); 
flexure;  hence,  fig.  turn;  inclination;  dis- 
position; natural  tendency;  leaning  or  bias 
of  the  mind. 

Bent,  Bent-grass,  bent,  bent'gras,  n. 
[A. Sax.  beonet  =  G.  binse,  a  rush.]  A  wiry 
grass,  such  as  grows  on  commons  or  neglected 
ground;  any  wild  piece  of  land.— Beilty, 
ben'ti,  a.  Abounding  in  or  resembling 
bent. 

Benthamism,  ben'tham-izm,  n.  The  doc- 
trine according  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  by 
which  man's  actions  are  regulated  purely 
by  utilitarian  considerations;  profit-and- 
loss  morality. 

Ben  mill),  be-num',  v.t.  [Numb.]  To  make 
numb  or  torpid;  to  deprive  of  sensation; 
to  stupefy;  to  render  inactive. — Renumb- 
er, be-num'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
benumbs.  —  Beiiumbment,  be-num'- 
ment,  n.    Act  of  benumbing;  torpidity. 

Benzoin,  Benzoine,  ben-zo'in  or  ben'- 
zoin,  n.  [Of  Ar.  origin  =  Fr.  benjoin,  Pg. 
beijoim.]  Gum  benjamin;  a  concrete  resin- 
ous juice  or  balsam  flowing  from  incisions 
made  in  the  stem  of  a  tree  of  Sumatra, 
&c,  chiefly  used  in  cosmetics  and  perfumes, 
and  in  incense,  having  a  fragrant  and 
agreeable  smell.— Benzoic,  ben-zo'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  benzoin. — 
Benzole,   Benzoline,  ben'zol,   ben'zo- 


lin,  n.    A  clear  colourless  liquid,  of  a 
en  liar  ethereal  agreeable  odour,  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  much  used  as  a  solvent   foi 
removing   grea  i      pots,   &c.     Called  also 
Benzine  (ben'zlu). 

Beprelie,b9  priz',v.t.—-beprai8ed,beprai».  . 

ing.  To  praihe  hi i  ally  or  extravagantly,  to 
puff. 

Bequeath,  be-kwcTii',  v.t.  [A.Sax.  becwe- 
than  —  prefix  be,  and  cwethan,  to  say. 
QUOTH.]  To  give  or  leave  by  will;  to  devi  i 
by  testament;  to  hand  down;  to  transmit 
Bc4|iicnlhuhle,  be  kwCrn'a  hi,  «. 
able  of  being  bequeathed.-  Beq  n  en  Hi  «-r, 
be-kwOTii'er,  n.  One  who.-  Bequest,  b£ 
kwest',  n.  The  act  of  bequeat  hing  or  leaving 
by  will;  something  left  by  will;  a  legacy. 

Berate,  be-rat',  v.t. — berated,  berating.  To 
rate  or  chide  vehemently;  to  scold. 

Berber,  ber'ber,  n.  A  person  belonging  to, 
or  the  language  spoken  by,  certain  tribes  of 
North  Africa  (Barbary). 

Berberlne,  ber'ber-in,  n.  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  barberry-tree, 
used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

Bere,  ber,  n.  [A.Sax.  here,  barley.  Bar- 
ley.] A  species  of  barley  having  six  rows 
in  the  ear. 

Bereave,  be-rev',  v.t. — bereaved  or  bereft 
(pret.  &  pp.),  bereaving.  [Prefix  be,  and 
reave;  A.Sax.  beredfian.  Reave.]  To  de- 
prive of  something  that  is  prized;  to  make 
destitute;  to  rob;  to  strip:  with  of  before 
the  thing  taken  away.— Bereavement, 
be-rev'ment,  n.  The  act  of  bereaving,  or 
state  of  being  bereaved;  deprivation,  par- 
ticularly the  loss  of  a  friend  by  death.— 
Bereaver,  be-rev'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  bereaves. 

Berg,  berg,  n.  [A.Sax.  and  G.  berg,  a  hill.] 
A  large  mass  or  mountain,  as  of  ice;  an  ice- 
berg.— Bcrginelil,  berg'mal,  n.  [G.  berg, 
mountain,  and  mehl,  meal.]  Mountain- 
meal,  a  geological  deposit  in  the  form  of 
an  extremely  fine  powder,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  minute  siliceous  portions  of 
diatoms. 

Bergamot,  ber'ga-mot,  n.  [Fr.  bergamote, 
It.  bergamotta,  from  Bergamo,  in  Italy.]  A 
variety  of  pear;  the  lime  or  its  fruit,  the 
rind  of  which  yields  a  fragrant  oil;  an  es- 
sence or  perfume  from  the  fruit  of  the  lime; 
a  coarse  tapestry  manufactured  originally 
at  Bergamo,  in  Italy. 

Bergomasli.  ber'go-mask,  n.  [It.  berga- 
masco,  from  Bergamo  in  N.  Italy.]  A  kind 
of  rustic  dance.    (Shak.) 

Bergylf,  ber'gilt,  n.  The  Norwegian  had- 
dock, a  fish  found  in  the  northern  seas. 

Berl-berl,  ber'i-ber'i,  n.  [Singhalese,  beri. 
weakness.]  A  dangerous  disease  endemic 
in  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  characterized 
by  paralysis,  difficult  breathing,  and  other 
symptoms. 

Berlin,  ber'lin  or  ber-lin',  n.  A  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  of  the  chariot  kind,  first 
made  at  Berlin;  Berlin  wool;  a  knitted 
glove. — Berlin  blue,  Prussian  blue.— Berlin 
wool,  a  kind  of  fine  dyed  wool  used  for 
tapestry,  knitting,  &c. — Berlin  work,  fancy 
work  in  Berlin  wools  or  worsted. 

Berm,  Berme,  berm,  n.  [O.Fr.  barme. 
from  G.  brame,  brdme  =  E.  brim,  border.] 
Fort,  a  space  of  ground  of  3,  4,  or  5  feet  in 
width,  between  the  rampart  and  the  moat 
or  fosse;  the  bank  or  side  of  a  canal  which 
is  opposite  to  the  towing-path. 

Bernese,  her'nez,  n.sing.  and  pi.  A  citizen 
or  citizens  of  Berne.  —  a.  Pertaining  to 
Berne  or  its  inhabitants. 

Beroe,  ber'o-e,  n.  [Gr.  Beroe,  one  of  the 
ocean  nymphs.]  A  marine  ccelenterate 
animal  gelatinous  and  transparent,  resem- 
bling a  globe  of  jelly,  shining  at  night  while 
floating  in  the  sea. 

Berry,  be'ri,  n.  [A.Sax.  berie,  a  berry; 
Icel.  'ber,  Sw.  and  D.  bar,  G.  beere,  Goth. 
basi;  root  seen  in  Skr.  bhas,  to  eat.]  A 
succulent  or  pulpy  fruit,  containing  many 
seeds,  and  usually  of  no  great  size,  such  as 
the  gooseberry,  the  strawberry,  &c;  what 
resembles  a  berry,  as  one  of  the  eggs  of  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  Urn,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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lister       r  i     To  1" ar   M   produce  1« n  i-s 

err led.  be'rid,  a    Furnished  with  berrie 

WagUerl,  bei  -ii  y<  B  1 1 .  "  pi.  The 
Semen  or  sharp  shooters  In  t  he   Italian 

lll\ 

trserk,  Berserker,  ber'Berk,  b 

•r,  u     [Icel.  I'cr.sriLi;  lit.    '  beai   iark',  or 
IM*  sin  it  |      A    kind    of    wiltl    \\  u  I 
lampion  of  heathen  times  in  Scandinavia; 
person  of  extreme  violence  and  fury. 

■rlli.  berth,  a.    [From  the  root  of  btar.] 

station  in  which  a  ship  lies  or  ran  lie;  a 
Kill  room   m  a  shi]i  set   apart   for  one  or 

on  persons;  a  box  or  plaoe  for  sleeping 
■  ship  or  railway-carriage;  a  post  or  ap 

intment;  a  situation,     v.t.   To  assign  a 

rtl\  or  anchoring  ground  to;   to  allot   a 

rtli  or  berths  to,    Berthage,  berth'flj, 

trge  made  on  vessels  oooupying  a 

rtli  in  a  dock  or  harbour. 

r>l.  berll,  ii.    I L.  beryllua,  Qr.  btryUos, 

Eastern  origin.]    A  colourless,  yellowish, 
dab,    or  less    brilliant    green   variety  of 
tsrald,  the  prevailing  hue  being  grei  d 
rrylline.  I>er'il-lin,  a.    Like  a  beryl;  of 
licht  or  bluish  green-    Beryllium,  be- 

li  am,  n.  Glucinum. 
Beech,  be-sech',  v.t.  besovght(pret.  &pp.), 
tucking.  [O-E.  beseke,  biseke — prefix  be, 
|  To  entreat;  to  supplicate;  to 
■tore;  to  beg  eagerly  for;  to  solicit. — 
needier,  be  Becher,  ??.  One  who  be- 
Iebes.  Beseechingly,  be-sech'ing-li, 
v.  In  a  beseeching  manner. 
Mem,  be-sem',  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and  seem, 

olil  sense  of  become,  be  seemly.]  To 
tame;  to  be  fit  for  or  worthy  of.— Be- 
fining,  be-sem'ing,  a.  Becoming;  fit; 
rthy  of.  Beseemlngly,  be-sem'ing-li, 
v.  In  a  beseeming  manner. — Besccm- 
guess,  be-sem'ing-nea,  ?t. 
set,  be-set',  v.t.— beset,  besetting.  [A.Sax. 
■tton,  to  set  near,  to  surround— prefix 

and  settan,  to  set.]  To  distribute  over; 
intersperse  through  or  among;  to  sur- 
in,l:  to  inclose;  to  hem  in  (beset  with 
miies,  a  city  beset  with  troops;  to  press 

all  sides,  so  as  to  perplex  (temptations 
it  beset  us);  to  press  hard  upon. — Beset- 
ent,  be-set'ment,  n.  The  condition  of 
ng  beset;  the  sin  or  failing  to  which  one 
most  liable;  a  besetting  sin.  —  Beset- 
ig,  be-set'ing,  a.  Habitually  attending 
assailing  us  (a  besetting  sin). 
threw,  be-shrb',  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and 
ew.  Shrewd.]  To  wish  a  curse  to;  to 
'crate:  generally  used  impersonally  in 
•ases  intended  as  mild  imprecations  or 
ledictions  (beshrew  me!  beshrew  the 
.off!). 

>hroud,  be-shroud',  v.t.  To  cover  with 
is  with  a  shroud;  to  hide  in  darkness. 
side,  be-sid',  prep.  [Prefix  be,  by,  and 
e.]  At  the  side  of  a  person  or  thing; 
ir  to;  apart  from;  not  connected  with 
tide  the  present  subject).— To  be  beside 
's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  wits  or  senses. 
Reside,  Besides,  be-sldz',  adv.  More- 
r;  over  and  above;  not  included  in  the 
nber,  or  in  what  has  been  mentioned. 
sides  is  now  the  commoner  form] — 
sides,  prep.  Over  and  above;  separate 
listinct  from;  in  addition  to. 

>iege,  be-sej',  v.t. — besieged,  besieging. 
lay  siege  to;  to  beset  or  surround  with 
led  forces  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
surrender;  to  beset;  to  harass  (besieged 
h  applications).— Besieger,  be-sej'er, 
One  who  besieges. 

lobber,  Besln bber,  be-slob'er,  be- 
}'er,  v.t.    To  soil  or  smear;  to  besmear. 

mcar,  be-smer',  v.t.  To  smear  all 
r;  to  bedaub;  to  overspread  with  some 
xnis,  glutinous,  or  soft  substance  that 
leres;  to  foul;  to  soil. 

om,  be'zum,  n.  [A.Sax.  besema,  besma, 
esoru  =  D.  bezem,  G.  besem,  besen:  root 
mown.]  A  broom;  a  brush  of  twigs  or 
er  materials  for  sweeping.— v.f.f  To 
ep,  as  with  a  besom.    (Coivper.) 

ot,  be-sot',  v.t.— besotted,  besotting.  To 
ke  sottish,  as  with  drink;  to  infatuate; 
itupefy;  to  make  dull,  stupid,  or  sense- 


Besotment,  bS-eot'ment  ><     The 

act  "t  besotting;  the  state  oi  being  be 
sotted;  stupidity;  Infatuation     Besotted, 

■■  ■  'l.  a      m  h  by  drink;  indi 

eating  or  proceeding  from  gross  stupidity; 
stupid;    infatuated       Besot  ted  ly,    be 

i  ii,  ode,     in  a  i tted    manni  i 

Beaettedneaa,  bfi  "i  ed  lies,  //. 

Besting  III.  In'  '.at  ',  in,  t.  ami  pp.  of  b, .  ,,.  A 

Bespangle,  b5-spang/gl<  v.t  bespangled, 
bespangling.  To  adorn  with  spangles;  to 
dot  or  sprinkle  with  something  brilliant. 

Bespatter,  be  spat'er,  l».t  To  soil  by  spat- 
tering; ]i<j.  to  asperse,  with  calumny  or  re 
]  ui  i.n'lt. 

Bespeak,  bu-spok',  v.t  betpokt  (pret.),  be- 
spoke, bespoken  (pp.),  bespeaking.  To  speak 
for  (soiiiething  wanted)  beforehand;  to  or 

der  or  engage  against  a  future  time,  to  be 
token;  to  indicate  hy  outward  appearance 
(an  action  that  bespoke  a  knnl  heart). — n. 
Among  actors,  a  benefit. 

Besplee.  be-spis',  v.t.  To  season  with 
spices;  to  mingle  drugs  with;  to  drug. 
(Shak.) 

ISc  spread,  be-spred',  v.t.  To  spread  over; 
to  cover  or  form  a  coating  over. 

Besprent,  besprent',  pp.  [A  participle  of 
the  obsolete  verb  besprenge,  to  besprinkle.  J 
Sprinkled  or  scattered.    [Poetical.] 

Besprinkle,  be-spring'kl,  v.t.  To  sprinkle 
over;  to  cover  by  scattering  or  being  scat- 
tered over. 

Bessemer-steel,  bes'e-mer-stel,  n.  [From 
Sir  H.  Bessemer,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess.] Steel  made  directly  from  molten 
cast-iron  by  driving  through  it  currents  of 
air  so  as  to  oxidize  and  carry  off  the  carbon 
and  impurities,  the  proper  quantity  of  car- 
bon for  making  steel  being  then  intro- 
duced. 

Best,  best,  a.  superl.  [A.Sax.  betest,  betst, 
best,  serving  as  the  superl.  of  god,  good= 
D.  and  G.  best,  Dan.  beste,  Icel.  bestr,  Sw. 
bdsta.  The  root  is  bat,  bet,  seen  also  in  bet- 
ter, Goth,  batista,  best.  Better.]  Most 
good,  having  good  qualities  or  attainments 
in  the  highest  degree;  possessing  the  high- 
est advantages.—  Best  man,  the  right-hand 
man  or  supporter  of  the  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding.— adv.  In  the  highest  degree.— 
n.  Highest  possible  state  of  excellence 
(Shak.);  all  that  one  can  do,  or  show  in 
one's  self:  often  used  in  this  sense  with 
the  possessive  pronouns  my,  thy,  his,  their, 
&c.—At  best,  considered  or  looked  at  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  — To  make  the  best 
of,  to  use  to  the  best  advantage;  to  get  all 
that  one  can  out  of;  to  put  up  with  as  well 
as  one  can. 

Bestead,  bested',  pp.  of  an  obs.  verb. 
Prefix  be,  and  stead,  place.]  Placed,  dis- 
posed, or  circumstanced  as  to  convenience, 
benefit,  and  the  like;  situated:  now  always 
with  ill,  well,  sore,  &c. 

Bestial,  bes'ti-al,  a.  [L.  bestialis,  from 
bestia,  a  beast.]  Belonging  to  a  beast  or 
to  the  class  of  beasts;  animal;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  beast;  brutal;  brutish.— Bes- 
tiality, bes-ti-al'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
a  beast ;  beastliness.— Bestial  izc,  bes'- 
ti-al-Iz,  v.t.  —  bestialized, ,  bestializing.  To 
make  like  a  beast;  to  bring  or  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  beast.— Bestially,  bes'- 
ti-al-li,  adv.  In  a  bestial  manner.— Bes- 
t  lariail,  bes-ti-a'ri-an,  n.  One  who  takes 
an  iuterest  in  the  kind  treatment  of  beasts; 
one  who  opposes  vivisection, 

Bestir,  be-ster',  v.t.  To  stir;  to  put  into 
brisk  or  vigorous  action :  usually  reft. 

Bestow,  be-sto',  v.t.  To  stow  away;  to  lay 
up  in  store:  to  deposit;  to  lodge;  to  place 
(often  refl.);  to  give;  to  confer;  to  impart: 
followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the  recipient. 
— Bestower,  be-sto'er,  n.  One  who  be- 
stows ;  a  giver ;  a  disposer.  —  BestOW- 
ment,  Bestowal,  be-sto'ment,  be-sto'al, 
n.    The  act  of  bestowing. 

Bestrew,  be-stro'  or  be-stro',  v.t.  To  scatter 

over;  to  besprinkle;  to  strew. 
Bestride,  be-strid',  v.t.—bestrid,  bestrode 

(pret.),  bestrid,  bestridden  (pp.),  bestriding. 

To  stride  over;  to  stand  or  sit  on  with  the 


legs  on   either  hiile;    to   Htcpuver,    bO 

bj     bepplng  (Shak  ) 

Bet  bet,  v.t  ai  i  betted,  betting 

I  \  contraction  ol  abet,  to  i  .  back 

UP  I    To  lay  oi  stal  e  in  n 
or  pledge  something  upon  the  i  v,  nt  ol  a 
1  ""'■  thai  «  huh 

ii  laul,  staked,  or  pl<  dg<  <i  on  any  , , 

tain  question  or  event;  the  terms  on  which 
a  i"  i   in  laid     Better,   Bettor,  I 
bei  or,  a,    <  me  who  Lays  b 

Betake,  W  tak ',  v  t     bttook  (prel  ),  betaken 
(pp.).  betaking.    |  Prefix  be,  and  tola  ]    To 
ri  pan  ,  to  resort;  to  havereooun  e;  wil 
reflexive  pronouns, 

BeteL  Belle.  bG'ti,  n.  [An  Oriental 
word.]  A  species  ot  jiepp,  i,  ■  creep 
climbing  plant,  cultivated  throughout  India, 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  isiamis,  for 
the  sake  nf  its  leaf,  which  is  chewed  with 
the  betel  nut  and  lime.  -Betel-nut  " 
The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  a  beautiful  palm 
tree  found  in  India  and  the  Bast,  which 
is  eaten  both  in  its  unripe  and  mature 
state. 

Bethink,  bS-thingk/,  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and 
think.]  To  call  or  recall  to  mind;  to  bring 
to  consideration:  always  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun  (to  bethink  one's  self  of  a  thing). 
— v.i.\  To  have  in  recollection;  to  consider. 

Betide,  betid',  v.t.— betid,  betided  (pret.), 
betid  (pp.),  betiding.  [Prefix  be,  and  tide, 
from  A.Sax.  tidan,  to  happen.  Tide.]  To 
happen  to;  to  befall;  to  come  to.—v.i.  To 
come  to  pass;  to  happen. 

Betimes,  bc-tlmz',  adv.  [Prefix  be  for  by, 
and  time,  with  adverbial  genitive  termina- 
tion.] Seasonably;  in  good  season  or  time; 
early;  at  an  early  hour;  soon;  in  a  short 
time. 

Betoken,  be-toTrn,  v.t.  To  be  or  serve  as  a 
token  of;  to  foreshow;  to  indicate  as  future 
by  that  which  is  seen. 

Beton,  bet'on  or  ba-ton,  n.  [Fr.bdton,  from 
O.Fr.  bcter,  to  harden.]  A  mixture  of  lime 
and  gravel,  which  grows  into  a  compact 
mass;  concrete. 

Betongne.  be-tung',  v.t.  To  scold;  to  at- 
tack with  the  tongue. 

Bctony,  bet'o-ni,  n.  [L.  betonica.]  A  Brit- 
ish plant  formerly  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine, and  sometimes  used  to  dye  wool  of  a 
fine  dark  yellow. 

Betook,  be-tuk,  pret.  of  betake. 

Betray,  be-tra',  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and  O.Fr. 
trair,  Fr.  trahir,  to  betray,  from  L.  tradere, 
to  give  up  or  over.  Tradition.]  To  de- 
liver into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by  trea- 
chery in  violation  of  trust;  to  violate  by 
fraud  or  unfaithfulness  (to  betray  a  cause  or 
trust) ;  to  play  false  to ;  to  reveal  or  dis- 
close (secrets,  designs);  to  let  appear  or  be 
seen  inadvertently  (to  betray  ignorance).— 
Betrayal,  be-tra'al,  n.  Act  of  betraying. 
—Betrayer,  be-tra'er,  n.  One  who  be- 
trays; a  traitor. 

Betroth,  be-troth',  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and 
troth.  Troth.]  To  contract  to  any  one  in 
order  to  a  future  marriage;  to  affiance;  to 
pledge  one's  troth  to  (O.  T.).— Betrothal, 
Betrothment,  be-troth'al,  be-troth'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  betrothing. 
Better,  bet'er,  a.  serving  as  the  compar.  of 
good.  [A.Sax.  betera,  betra,  with  corre- 
sponding forms  in  the  other  Teutonic 
languages.  Best.]  Having  good  qualities 
in  a  greater  degree  than  another;  prefer- 
able, in  regard  to  use,  fitness,  or  the  like; 
improved  in  health.— To  be  better  off,  to  be 
in  improved  or  in  superior  circumstances. 
— adv.  In  a  more  excellent  or  superior 
manner;  more  correctly  or  fully;  in  a 
higher  or  greater  degree;  with  greater  ad- 
vantage; more,  in  extent  or  amount  (better 
than  a  mile).— v.t.  To  make  better;  to  im- 
prove; to  ameliorate;  to  increase  the  good 
qualities  of  (soil,  &c);  to  advance  the  in- 
terest or  worldly  position  of;  to  surpass; 
to  exceed;  to  improve  on  (as  a  previous 
effort).  —  v.i.  To  grow  better;  to  become 
better;  to  improve. — n.  A  superior;  one 
who  has  a  claim  to  precedence:  generally 
in  the  plural,  and  with  possessive  pronouns. 
— The  better,  a  state  of  improvement:  gene- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;     j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinp;      th,  then;  th,  t/iin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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rally  in  adverbial  phrase  for  the  letter  (to 
alter  a  thing/or  tto  better);  advantage;  su- 
periority; victory  (to  have  or  get.  the  better 
of).  -    Betterment,    bet'cr-mcnt.    n.      A 

making  better;  Improvement;  value  added 
to  property  from  public  improvements. — 
Betterness,  inter  ties,  >/.    The  quality 

of    being    better;    superiority.  —  Bctlcr- 

lialf,  n.     A  colloquial  term  for  wife. 

Bet tong,  bet'tong,  to.  [Native  name.]  A 
kind  of  small  kangaroo. 

Between,  be-twen',  prep.  [A.Sax.  betwed- 
num,  betweoiuui  — prefix  be,  and  dat.  pi.  of 
twedn,  twain,  from  tint,  two;  akin  twain, 
twin]  In  the  spaee,  place,  or  interval  of 
any  kind  separating;  in  intermediate  re- 
lation to;  from  one  to  another  of  (letters 
passing  between  them);  in  partnership 
among  (shared  between  them);  so  as  to  af- 
fect both  of;  pertaining  to  one  or  other  of 
two  (the  blame  lies  between  you).  —  Be- 
twixt, be-twikst',  j)rep.  [A.Sax.  betweox, 
betweohs— prefix  be,  and  tweoh,  from  twd, 
two.  The  t  is  excrescent  as  in  amidst, 
&c]  Between;  passing  between;  from  one 
to  another. 

Bevel,  bev'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  bevel;  origin  un- 
known.] The  obliquity  or  inclination  of 
one  surface  of  a  solid  body  to  another  sur- 
face of  the  same  body ;  an  instrument  for 
drawing  or  measuring  angles.— a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  bevel;  slant;  not  upright, 
(Shak.).—  v.t.— bevelled,  bevelling.  To  cut  to 
a  bevel. — v.i.  To  slant  or  incline  off  to  a 
bevel-angle.— Bevel-angle,  n.  Any  angle 
except  a  right  angle.— Bevel-gear,  to.— A 
species  of  wheel-work  in  which  the  axis  or 
shaft  of  the  driving-wheel  forms  an  angle 
with  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  wheel  driven.— 
Bevelled,  bev'eld,  a.  Having  a  bevel; 
formed  with  a  bevel-angle.— Bevelling, 
bev'el-ing,  a.  Inclining  from  a  right  line; 
slanting  towards  a  bevel-angle. 

Beverage,  bev'er-aj,  n.  [O.Fr.  beuvrage, 
from  boivre,  bevre,  L.  bibere,  to  drink.] 
Drink ;  liquor  for  drinking. 

Bevy,  bev'i,  n.  [Perhaps  of  similar  origin 
with  beverage,  and  originally  a  drinking 
company,  or  animals  collected  at  a  water- 
ing-place.] A  flock  of  birds;  a  company  of 
females. 

Bewail,  be-wal',  v.t.  To  wail  or  weep  aloud 
for;  to  lament.— Bewailable,  be-wal'a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  bewailed. 
— Bewaller,  be-wal'er,  n.  One  who  be- 
wails or  laments.— Bewailing,  be-wal'- 
ing,  to.  Lamentation.  —  Bewailiugly, 
be-wal'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  bewailing  manner. 
—  Bewail  mcnl,  be-wal'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  bewailing. 

Beware,  be-war',  v.i.  [Be,  imperative  of 
verb  to  be,  and  ware  =  wary.  Ware, 
Wary.]  To  be  wary  or  cautious;  to  be  sus- 
picious of  danger;  to  take  care:  now  used 
only  in  imperative  and  infinitive,  with  of 
before  the  noun  denoting  what  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Bewilder,  be-wil'der,  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and 
old  wilder,  to  lead  astray.  Wild.]  To 
lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion ;  to  per- 
plex; to  puzzle;  to  confuse.— Be  wild  er- 
lngly,  be-wil'der-ing-li,  adv.  So  as  to  be- 
wilder. —  Bewilderment,  be-wil'der- 
ment,  to.    State  of  being  bewildered. 

Bewitch,  be-wich',  v.t.  To  subject  to  the 
influence  of  witchcraft;  to  throw  a  charm  or 
spell  over;  to  please  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
take  away  the  power  of  resistance. — Be- 
witcher,  be-wich'er,  n.  One  that  be- 
witches or  fascinates.— Bewltchery,  be- 
wich'er-i,  n.  Witchery;  fascination;  charm. 
—Bewitching,  be-wich'ing,  a.  Having 
power  to  bewitch  or  to  control  by  the  arts  of 
pleasing.—  Bewitchingly,  be-wich'ing-li, 
adv.  —  Bcwltchingness,  be  -  wich'ing- 
nes,  n.— Bewitchment,  be-wich'ment, 
to.  Fascination;  power  of  charming. 
Bewray, t  be-ra,',  v.t.  [Prefix  be,  and  A. 
Sax.  wrigan,  to  disclose,  accuse.]  To  dis- 
close perfidiously;  to  betray;  to  divulge. 
(N.T.) 

Bey,  ba,  n.  [Turk,  beg,  pron.  as  bey.']  A 
governor  of  a  town  or  district  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions;  also,  a  prince;  a  beg. 


Beyond,  beyond',  prep.  [A.Sax.  begeond, 
begeondan  prefix  be,  and  geond,  yond, 
yonder.     Yon.|    On    the    further  side   of; 

out  of  reach  of;  further  than  the  scope  or 

extent  Ofj  above;  In  a  degree  exceeding  or 
surpassing. 

Be/.ant,  be/.'ant,  to.  [From  Byzantium.]  A 
gold  coin  of  Byzantium  ;  a  coin  current  in 

England  from  the  tenth  century  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

Bezel,  bez'el,  «.  [A  form  of  basil,  Fr. 
beseem,  a  slope.  Basil.]  The  part  of  a 
finger  ring  which  surrounds  and  holds  fast 
the  stone;  the  groove  in  which  the  glass  of 
a  watch  is  set. 

Bezetta,  be-zet'ta,  n.  Coarse  linen  rags  or 
sacking  soaked  in  certain  pigments,  which 
are  thus  prepared  for  exportation ;  such 
pigment  itself.  Red  bezetta  is  coloured 
with  cochineal. 

Beziqnc,  be-zek',  to.  [Fr.]  A  simple  game 
at  cards,  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  per- 
sons. 

Bezoar,  be'zor,  n.  [O.Fr.  bezoar,  from  Per. 
pddzahr—pdd,  dispelling,  and  zdhr,  poison.] 
A  name  for  certain  concretions  found  in 
the  intestines  of  some  animals  (especially 
ruminants),  formerly  (and  still  in  some 
places)  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison. 

Bhang,  bang,  to.  An  Indian  variety  of  the 
common  hemp,  having  highly  narcotic  and 

i  intoxicant  properties;  a  drug  prepared  from 
the  plant  used  as  a  narcotic,  an  anodyne,  &c. 

Biangnlar,  Biangulate,  bi-ang'gQ-ler, 
bi-ang'gu-lat,  a.  Having  two  angles  or 
corners. 

Biart  leu  late,  bi-ar-tik'u-lat,  a.  Having 
two  joints. 

Bias,  bi'as,  to.  [Fr.  biais,  from  L.L.  bifax, 
bifacis,  two-faced — L.  bi,  double,  and  fades, 
the  face.]  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl 
which  turns  it  from  a  straight  line;  that 
which  causes  the  mind  to  incline  towards 
a  particular  object  or  course;  inclination; 
bent;  prepossession. — v.t. — biassed  or  biased, 
Massing  or  biasing.  To  give  a  bias  or  par- 
ticular direction  to;  to  prejudice;  to  pre- 
possess.—adv.  In  a  slanting  manner;  ob- 
liquely. 

Biaxal,  Biaxial,  bi-aks'al,  bi-aks'i-al,  a. 
Having  two  axes, 

Bib,  bib,  to.  A  fish  of  the  cod  family,  about 
a  foot  in  length,  found  in  the  British  seas. 

Bib.t  bib,  v.t.  and  i. — bibbed,  bibbing.  [L. 
bibo,  bibere,  to  drink.]  To  sip;  to  tipple; 
to  drink  frequently.— «.  [So  called  because 
protective  of  the  child's  dress  when  drink- 
ing.] A  small  piece  of  linen  or  other  cloth 
worn  by  children  over  the  breast.— Blba- 
clous, t  bi-ba'shus,  a.  [L.  bibax,  Mbacis.] 
Addicted  to  drinking.  —  Bibacity.t  bi- 
bas'i-ti,  to.  The  quality  of  being  bibacious. 
—Bibber,  bib'er,  to.  A  tippler;  a  man 
given  to  drinking.— Bibulous,  bib'u-lus, 
a.  [L.  Mbulus.]  Having  the  quality  of  im- 
bibing fluids;  spongy;  addicted  to  drinking 
intoxicants;  pertaining  to  the  drinking  of 
intoxicants  [bibulous  propensities). 

Bibble-babble,  bibl-bab'l,  n.  [Redupli- 
cation of  babble.]    Babble;  chatter. 

Bibelot,  biblo,  to.  [Fr.,  origin  doubtful.] 
A  small  object  of  vertu;  a  knick-knack. 

Biberlne,  bi-be'rin,  to.   Same  as  Bebeerine. 

Bible,  brbl,  to.  [Fr.  bible,  Gr.  biblia,  the 
books,  pi.  of  biblion,  dim.  from  biblos,  pa- 
pyrus, paper,  a  book.]  Originally  a  book, 
but  specifically  restricted  now  to  The 
Book,  by  way  of  eminence;  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  Old 
Testament,  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek.— Biblical, 
bib'lik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible  or  to 
the  sacred  writings.— Biblically,  bib'lik- 
al-li,  adv.  In  a  biblical  manner;  according 
to  the  Bible.— Biblicist,  bibli-sist,  n.  One 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.— Biblist,  bi'blist,  to.  One 
conversant  with  the  Bible;  one  who  makes 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

Bibliography,  bib-li-og'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  Ml  - 
lion,  a  book,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A  his- 
tory or  description  of  books  or  manuscripts, 
with  notices  of  the  different  editions,  the 


times  when  they  were  printed,  &c— Bib- 
liographer, bib-li-og'ra-fer,  n.  One 
versed  in  bibliography;  one  who  com] 
or  compiles  the  history  of  books.— Blhlio- 
graphic,  Blhlloci 'apliieal,  bib'li  fl 
grar'ik,  bib'li  o  graf'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
bibliography. 

Blbliolatry,  bib-li-ol'a-tri,  to.  [Or.  Ubl 
a  book,  and  latreia,  worship.]    Worship  or 
homage  paid  to  books;  excessive  reven 
for  any  book,  especially  the  Script  in 
BI  l»l  lolal  rlst ,  bib  li  ol'a -trist .,  n.  A  book 
worshipper;  a  worshipper  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliology,  bib-li-ol'o-ji,  «.  [Gr.  biblion, 
a  book,  and  logos,  discourse]  Biblical  liter- 
ature, doctrine,  or  theology;  a  treatise  on 
books;  bibliography.  —  Bililiologlral, 
bib'li-o-loj"ik-al,  a.    Relating  to  bibliology. 

Blbliomancy,  bib'li-6-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  • 
biblion,  a  book,  and  manteia,  divination.) 
Divination  performed  by  means  of  a  book; 
divination  by  means  of  the  Bible,  consisting 
in  selecting  passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard 
and  drawing  from  them  indications  con- 
cerning things  future. 

Bibliomania,  bib'li-o-ma"ni-a,  n.  [Gr. 
biblion,  a  book,  and  mania,  madness.]  Book- 
madness;  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
curious  books.— Bibliomaniac,  bib'li-6- 
ma"ni-ak,  to.  One  affected  with  biblio- 
mania. —  Bibliomanlacal,  bibli-o-ma- 
m"-ak-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  bibliomania.— 
It i  l»l Ionian  1st, t  bib-li-om'an-ist,  n.  A 
bibliomaniac. 

Blbllopegy,  bib-li-op'e-ji,  to.  [Gr.  biblion, 
a  book,  and  pegnymi,  to  make  firm.]  The 
art  of  bookbinding. 

Bibliophile,  bib'li-o-fil,  n.  [Gr.  biblion, 
book,  and  phileo,  to  love.]  A  lover  of 
books.—  Blbl  iophilism,  bib-li-of'il-izm, 
to.  Love  of  bibliography  or  of  books.— 
BlbliophiliSt,  bib-li-of'il-ist,  to.  A  bib- 
liophile. 

Bibliopole,  bib'li-o-pol,  n.  [Gr.  biblion, 
a  book,  and  poled,  to  sell.]  A  bookseller.— 
Bibliopolic,  Blbllopolical,  bib'li-6- 
pol"ik,  bibli-o-pol"ik-al,  o.  Relating  to 
bookselling  or  booksellers.  —  Bibllopol- 
1st,  bib-li-op'ol-ist,  n.    A  bibliopole. 

Bibliotheca,  bibli-6-the"ka,  to.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  biblion,  a  book,  and  theke~,  a  repository.] 
A  library.— Bibllothecal,  bib'li-o-the"- 
kal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  library. 

Bibulous.    Bib. 

Bicameral,  bT-kam'er-al,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi, 
twice,  and  camera,  a  chamber.]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  two  legislative  or  other 
chambers. 

Bicarbonate,  bi-kar'bon-at,  to.  A  car- 
bonate containing  two  equivalents  of  car- 
bonic acid  to  one  of  a  base. 

Bice,  Blse,  bis,  to.  [Fr.  bis;  etymology 
unknown.]  A  name  given  to  two  colours 
used  in  painting,  one  blue,  the  other  green, 
and  both  native  carbonates  of  copper. 

Bicentenary,  bl-sen'te-na-ri,  v.  [L.  bi, 
twice,  and  E.  centenary.]  The  period  of  two 
hundred  years;  the  commemoration  of  an 
event  that  happened  two  hundred  years 
before. — a.  Relating  to  a  bicentenary;  oc- 
curring once  in  two  hundred  years. 

Biceps,  bi'seps,  to.  [L.,  from  bi,  double, 
and  caput,  the  head.]  A  muscle  having  two 
heads  or  origins;  the  name  of  two  muscles, 
one  of  the  arm  the  other  of  the  thigh.— 
Bicipital,  BIcipitous,  bl-sip'it-al,  bi- 
sip'it-us,  a.  Having  two  heads;  two-headed; 
pertaining  to  a  biceps. 

Bicker,  bik'er,  v.i.  [W.  bicra,  to  fight,  Mere, 
conflict.]  To  skirmish;  to  quarrel;  to  con- 
tend in  words;  to  scold;  to  run  rapidly;  to 
move  quickly  with  some  noise,  as  a  stream; 
to  quiver;  to  be  tremulous,  like  flame  or 
water;  to  make  a  confused  noise;  to  clatter. 
—to.  A  fight,  especially  a  confused  fight. 

Biconcave,  bi-kon'kav,  a.  Hollow  or  con- 
cave on  both  sides. 

Biconjugate,  bl-kon'ju-gat,  a.  In  pairs; 
placed  side  by  side;  bot.  twice  paired,  as 
when  a  petiole  forks  twice. 

Bicorn,  Bicornous,  bl'korn,  bl-kor'nus, 
a.  [L.  bi,  double,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Hav- 
ing two  horns  or  antlers;  crescent-shaped. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Bleorporal,  M  kor'no-ral,  a.    Having  two 

bodies;  double  bodied. 
Kleuspld,  bT-kus'pld,  a    [L  prefix  bi,  two, 

nn.l  ctupis,  .1  prong  I    ^  U  li  l  wo  cu  1 
points;  i«>>  fanged .  often  applied  to  teeth, 
tin-  two  first  pairs  ol  grind*  ra m  h 

J.lU 

Bicycle,  bl'si  kl,  n.  [L.  prefix  bt,  two,  and 
Or  "kyklos,  a  circle  or  wheel.]  A  two  wheeled 
velocipede;  a  vehicle  consisting  of  two 
wheels,  one  behind  the  other,  connected  by 
;i  li^ht  metal  frame  carrying  a  Beat,  the 
vehicle  being  propelled  by  the  feet  of  the 
rider  pressing  <>n  treadles  which  act  directly 
,,r  through  gearing.     Bleyellftt,  bl'sik  list, 

ine  who  rides  on  a  bicycle. 
Kid.  bid,  ft  bid  or  bade  (pret.),  bid,  bid- 
den (pp.),  bidding.  [Partly  from  A.  Sax. 
buhitm,  to  pray,  ask,  declare,  command 
[eel.  bidja,  (..  bitten,  Goth,  bidjan,  to  ask, 
t>>  pray;  partly  from  A.  Sax.  beddan,  to 
offer,  to  bid  Goth,  biudan,  (5.  bieten,  to 
offer,  oommand.]  To  ask,  request,  or  invite 
(a  person);  to  pray;  to  wish;  to  say  to  by 
way  of  greeting  or  benediction  (to  bid  good- 
day,  farewell);  to  command;  to  order  or 
dlreot;  to  enjoin  :  followed  by  an  objective 
and  infinitive  without  to  (bid  him  come); 
to  otter;  to  propose,  as  a  price  at  an  auc- 
tion, n.  An  offer  of  a  price,  especially  at 
an  auction.— Bidder,  bid'er,  n.  One  who 
bids  or  offers  a  price.—  Itidd  i  ng-nraj  e  r, 
n.  An  old  form  of  prayer  used  before  ser- 
mon exhorting  the  people  to  pray  for  men 
of  all  conditions. 

Bide,  bTd,  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  bidan  =  Icel.  bida, 
1)  h,  idoi,  Goth,  beidan.  Hence  abide.) 
To  be  or  remain  in  a  place  or  state ;  to 
dwell;  to  inhabit.— v.t.  To  endure;  to  suffer; 
to  bear;  to  wait  for  (chiefly  in  phrase  to  bide 
ont's  time). 

It  Id  en  tul.  It  Id  en  tale,  bl-den'tal,  bl- 
den'tat,  a.  [L.  bidens— prefix  bi,  and  dens, 
a  tooth.]  Having  two  teeth,  or  processes 
like  teeth;  two-toothed. 

Bldery,  bid'er-i,  n.  [From  Bidar,  a  town 
in  India.]  An  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc,  used  in  India  for  making  many 
elegant  and  artistic  articles. 

Bidet,  bi-det'  or  be-da,  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse 
for  carrying  a  trooper's  baggage;  a  chamber- 
pot mounted  on  a  stand;  a  sort  of  small 
portable  bath. 

Biennial,  bl-en'ni-al,  a.  [L.  biennium,  a 
space  of  two  years— prefix  bi,  twice,  annus, 
a  year.]  Happening  or  taking  place  once 
in  two  years;  bot.  continuing  for  two  years 
and  then  perishing:  taking  two  years  to 
produce  its  flowers  and  fruit.—  n.  A  biennial 
plant.— Biennially,  bi-en'ni-al-li,  adv. 
Once  in  two  years;  at  the  return  of  two 
years. 

Bier,  ber,  n.  [O.E.  beere,  bere,  A.  Sax. 
baer,  a  bier;  from  the  root  of  bear,  to 
carry.]  A  carriage  or  frame  of  wood  for 
conveying  a  corpse  to  the  grave. 

Blestlngs,  best'ingz.    See  Beestings. 
Bifacial,  bi-fa'shi-al,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  twice, 
fades,  a  face.]     Having  the  opposite  sur- 
faces alike. 

[Si  far  ions,  bl-fa'ri-us,  a.  [L.  bifarius,  two- 
fold.] Divided  into  two  parts;  double;  two- 
fold.— Blfarionsly,  bl-fa'ri-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  bifarious  manner. 

Itil'erous,  bif'er-us,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  twice, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bot.  bearing  flowers  or 
fruit  twice  a  year. 

Itlfnn,  bif'in,  n.  [From  the  resemblance 
of  its  flesh  to  beef.)  An  excellent  kitchen 
apple  cultivated  in  England  and  often  sold 
in  a  dried  and  flattened  condition. 
Si  lid,  bi'fid,  a.  [L.  bifidus— prefix  bi,  twice, 
findo,  fidi,  to  split.]  Cleft  or  divided  into 
two  parts;  forked;  bot.  divided  half-way 
down  into  two  parts;  opening  with  a  cleft. 
[Jifllar,  bi-filer,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi.  twice, 
&nd  filum,  a  thread.]  Two-threaded;  fitted 
or  furnished  with  two  threads  (a  bifilar 
micrometer). 

it  I  fold,  bl'fold,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  twice,  and 
fold.]  Twofold;  double;  of  two  kinds,  de- 
grees, &c.    {Shak.) 


Blfollatr,  In  Mil  at,  "     1 1.    '»,  twice,  t«... 

and  /•'hum,  a  leal  |  In  hut.  having  two 
leaves. 

id  lorm  informed,  bT'form,  bl'formd,  a 
1 1,  biformit,  double-formed    bi,  twioe,  and 

forma,  form.]     Having   t  \»  < .   forms,    I 

or   shapes  ;    double  bodii  it.        Ill  loi'lll  1 1  > 

bl  l"i   mi  ti,  n.     The  slate  of  being  Inform, 

a  doubleneu  of  form. 

Itllint  :il<     In  fcr'kAt,  a.    |L.  hi,  twice,  and 

furoa,  a  fork.]  Forked;  divided  Into  two 
branohea    Blfureatloii,   in  for  Ica/ehon, 

;i.    A  forking  or  division  into  tWO  In  am  In  a. 
■  till,  big.  «.     [Etymology  doubtful;  per  hap:, 

connected  with  Bo.  or  North.  K.  to  big, 
[eel,  bypgfa,  Dan,  byggt,  to  build.]  Having 
size,  whether  large  or  small;  more  espe- 
cially, gi  eat  ;  large;  bulky;  great  with  young; 

pregnant;  hence,  jlp.  full  of  something  Im- 

portanl  ;  teeming;  distended;  full,  as  with 
grief  or  passion;  tumid;  haughty  in  air  or 
mien;  pompous;  proud.-  Bigness,  big'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  Of  being  big; 
size;  bulk.  Big-born,  ;/.  A  large  and 
very  wild  species  of  sheep  with  horns  3J  feet 
long  found  in  the  western  mountains  of 
N.  America;  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. — 
Big- wig,  R.  A  person  of  great  importance, 
consequence,  or  dignity;  a  great  or  notable 
personage.    [Colloq.] 

Bigamy,  big'a-mi,  n.  [Prefix  bi,  twice, 
and  Gr.  gamos,  marriage.]  The  crime,  fact, 
or  state  of  having  two  (or  more)  wives  or 
husbands  at  once. — Bigamist,  big'a-mist, 
n.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy.— 
Bigamous,  big'a-mus,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  bigamy;  guilty  of  bigamy. 

Bigg,  big,  n.  [Icel.  by  get,  Dan.  byg,  barley.] 
A  variety  of  barley  having  six  rows  of 
grains;  bere. 

Biggin,  Biggen,  big'in,  Blgonet,  big'- 
o-net,  n.  [Fr.  biguin,  the  cap  of  the  Beguines.  ] 
A  child's  cap;  a  night-cap;  a  coif.    {Shak.) 

Biggin,  big'in,  n.  [A  form  of  piggin,  from 
pig,  a  small  earthen  vessel]  A  can;  a  con- 
trivance for  straining  the  grounds  from 
coffee. 

Itlgbt,  bit,  n.  fA.Sax.  byht,  from  bigan, 
bugan,  to  bow  or  bend  =  L.G.  Dan.  Icel. 
bugt,  a  beuding,  a  bay.  Bow.]  A  bend  in 
a  coast-line;  a  bay;  the  double  of  a  rope 
when  folded;  a  bend  anywhere  except  at 
the  ends;  a  loop. 

Blgnonla,big-no'ni-a,  n.  [After M.  Bignon, 
librarian  to  Louis  XIV.]  The  generic 
name  of  a  number  of  plants,  inhabitants 
of  hot  climates,  usually  climbing  shrubs 
with  beautiful  trumpet -shaped  flowers, 
hence  their  name  of  trumpet-flower. 

Bigot,  big'ot,  n.  [Fr.  bigot,  a  bigot;  It. 
bigotto,  bigozzo.  Etymology  uncertain; 
Some  suppose  it  a  corruption  of  Visigoth, 
as  intolerant  Arians,  persecuting  in  Spain, 
others  refer  it  to  the  oath  bi  Gott  (by  God) 
common  among  the  Norse  settlers  in  Nor- 
mandy.] A  person  obstinately  and  un- 
reasonably wedded  to  a  particular  religious 
creed,  opinion,  or  practice;  a  person  blindly 
attached  to  any  opinion,  system,  or  party. 
—Bigoted,  Bigotted,  big'ot -ed,  a. 
Having  the  character  of  a  bigot;  belonging 
to  a  bigot;  showing  blind  attachment  to 
opinions. —  Blgotedly,  big'ot-ed-li,  adv. 
In  a  bigoted  manner. — Bigotry,  big'ot-ri, 
n.  The  practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigot;  ob- 
stinate or  blind  attachment  to  a  particular 
creed  or  to  certain  tenets;  unreasoning  zeal; 
intolerance. 

BIJOU)  be-zho,  n.  [Fr.]  A  jewel;  something 
small  and  pretty— Bijouterie,  be-zho- 
tre,  n.    Jewelry;  trinkets. 

Bijugons,  BI  jugate,  bi'ju-gus,  bi'ju-gat, 
a.  [L.  bijugus—bi,  two,  jugum,  a  yoke.] 
Having  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Bike,  blk,  n.    A  bicycle.    [Colloq.] 

Bilabiate,  bi-la'bi-at,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice,  and 
labium,  a  lip.]  Bot.  applied  to  a  corolla 
having  two  lips,  the  one  placed  over  the 
other. 

Bilaminar,  bT-lam-i-ner,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice, 
two,  and  lamina,  a  lamina.]  Having  or 
consisting  of  two  thin  plates  or  laminae. 

Itilander,  bi'lan-der,  n.    [D.   bijlander— 


bij,  by,  near,  and  land,  hind  |     A  Hiiuill  rner 

ohanl  v  1 ;  •  1  with  two  masts,  used  chiefly 
In  the  Dutch  oanala;  1  kind  of  boy. 

Bilateral,  bi  |i,   M.  tune, 

and  latiu,  i<ii>.  ■  \     Bavin 

two 
tided. 

Bilberry,  biTbi  rl  n  I  Dan.  boWbatr.  ML 
berry    bout,  ol  doubtful  meanini 

a    berry.]      A    dark    blue    or    almost     Muck 

berry,  the  fruit  ol  1  small  shrub  belonging 

to  the  cranberry  family  (akin  to  the  hi 
growing  on   moors  mid   woods   in    Britain; 
the  shrub  itself. 

Bilbo,!  i.iih.i,  /(.  [From  Bilbao  In  Spain, 
famous  for  their  manufacture.]  A  rapier; 
a  sword.  Bilboes,  bil'boz,  n.pl.  A  con- 
trivance for  confining  the  feet  of  pri 

a  long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  with  ihacklei 
sliding  on  it  and  a  lock  at  the  end. 

Bile,  bll,  n.  [Fr.  bile,  L.  bilis,  bile,  also 
anger,  Bpleen.j  A  yellow  bitter  liquid, 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of 
the  liver,  and  discharged  into  the  gall- 
bladder, its  most  obvious  use  being  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  digestion ;  ill-nature; 
bitterness  of  feeling;  spleen.  —  Biliary, 
bil'i-a-ri,  n.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
bile  Billons,  bil'i-us,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  affected  by  bile;  having  an  excess  of 
bile;  having  the  health  deranged  from  excess 
of  bile  in  the  system.— Biliousness,  bil'- 
i-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
bilious,  or  of  suffering  from  an  excessive 
secretion  of  bile. 

Bilge,  bilj,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of 
bulge.)  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask; 
the  breadth  of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that  part 
of  her  floorwhich  approaches  to  a  horizontal 
direction.— v.i.  Naut.  to  spring  a  leak  in 
the  bilge.— Bilge-pumn,  n.  A  pump  to 
draw  the  bilge-water  from  a  ship—  Bilge- 
>vater,  n.  A  water  which  enters  a  ship 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom. 

Bilingual,  bl-ling'gwal,  a.  [L.  bilinguis— 
bi,  double,  and  lingua,  a  tongue,  a  lan- 
guage.] Containing,  or  expressed  in,  two 
languages  (a  bilingual  dictionary).  —  it  I  - 
llngiioiis.  bi  ling'gwus,  a.  Speaking  two 
languages;  bilingual. 

Billteral,  bl-lit'er-al,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice,  and 
litera,  a  letter.]    Consisting  of  two  letters. 

Bilk,  bilk,  v.t.  [Probably  a  form  of  balk.] 
To  deceive  or  defraud  by  non-fulfilment 
of  engagement;  to  leave  in  the  lurch;  to 
decamp  without  paying  (a  person). 

Bill,  bil,  n.  [A. Sax.  bile,  a  beak.]  The 
beak  of  a  fowl.— v.t.  To  join  bills  or  beaks, 
as  doves;  to  caress  fondly.— Billed,  bild, 
a.    Having  a  bill:  usually  in  composition. 

Bill,  bil,  n.  [A.Sax.  bil,  bill,  a  bill,  a  sword, 
&c;  D.  and  G,  bille,  a  pick;  Dan.  Mil,  D. 
bijl,  G.  beil,  a  hatchet;  root  in  Skr.  bhil,  to 
split.]  A  cutting  instrument  hook-shaped 
towards  the  point,  or  with  a  concave  cut- 
ting edge,  used  in  pruning,  &c;  a  bill-hook; 
an  ancient  military  weapon,  consisting  of  a 
broad  hook-shaped  blade,  having  a  short 
pike  at  the  back  and  another  at  the  summit, 
attached  to  a  long  handle.— Bill-book, 
n.  A  small  variety  of  hatchet  with  a  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  cutting  edge. 

Bill,  bil,  n.  [O.Fr.  bille,  a  label  or  note, 
from  L.L.  billa,  bulla,  a  seal,  a  letter,  a 
roll,  from  L.  bulla,  a  boss,  a  stud,  whence 
bull,  a  papal  edict.]  A  sheet  or  piece  of 
paper  containing  a  statement  of  certain 
particulars;  a  sheet  containing  a  public 
notice  or  advertisement;  a  note  of  charges 
for  goods  supplied,  work  done,  or  the  like, 
with  the  amount  due  on  each  item ;  a 
declaration  of  certain  facts  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings; a  written  promise  to  pay  or  docu- 
ment binding  one  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at 
a  certain  date;  a  bill  of  exchange  (see  be- 
low); a  draft  of  a  law  presented  to  a  legis- 
lature to  be  passed  into  an  act:  also  ap- 
plied to  various  measures  that  are  really 
acts. — Bill  of  divorce,  a  writing  given  by 
a  husband  to  his  wife  among  the  Jews  by 
which  their  marriage  was  dissolved. — Bill 
of  entry,  a  written  account  of  goods  entered 
at  the  custom-house.— Bill  of  exchange,  an 
order  drawn  by  one  person  (the  drawer)  on 


ch,  chain;      ch.Sc.loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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another  (the  drawee)  who  is  cither  in  the 
satin-  or  in  some  distant  country,   request 

[ng  or  direoting  him  to  pay  money  at  a 

specified  tune  to  BOQ16  person  assigned  (the 

pav<),  who  may  either  he  the  drawer 
himself  or  some  other  person.     The  person 

on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  becomes  the 

'acceptor'  by  Wilting  his  name  on  it  as 
such.  Hill  of  fair,  in  a  hotel,  restaurant, 
\c  ,  n  list  01  refreshments  ready  to  he 
supplied  Hill  of  health,  a  certificate  signed 
hy  consuls  or  otlier  authorities  as  to  the 
health  of  a  ship's  company  at  the  time  of 
her  clearing  any  port,  a  clean  bill  heing 
given  when  no  disorder  is  supposed  to  exist, 
and  a  foul  bill  w  hen  it  is  known  to  exist. — 
Bill  of  lading,  a  memorandum  of  goods 
shipped  on  board  of  a  vessel,  signed  by  way 
of  receipt  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.— 
Bill  of  mortality,  an  official  return  of  the 
number  of  deaths  occurring  in  a  place 
within  a  certain  time.— Bill  of  sale,  a  formal 
instrument  for  the  transfer  of  personal 
property  (as  furniture,  the  stock  in  a  shop), 
often  given  in  security  for  a  debt,  empower- 
ing the  receiver  to  sell  the  goods  if  the 
money  is  not  repaid  at  the  appointed  time. 
—Kill-broker,  n.  One  who  buys,  nego- 
tiates, or  discounts  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  and  the  like.  IS1I  1-postcr, 
lii  ll-si  icln'r,  n.  One  who  postsor  sticks 
up  bills  or  placards  in  public  places. 

Billet,  bil'et,  n.  [A dim  of  bill  =  Fr.  billet. 
Bill.]  A  small  paper  or  note  in  writing; 
a  short  letter;  a  ticket  directing  soldiers 
at  what  house  to  lodge.— Billet,  bil'et,  v.t. 
To  quarter  or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers 
in  private  houses.— v.i.  To  be  quartered; 
to  lodge:  specifically  applied  to  soldiers. 

Billet,  bil'et,  n.  [Fr.  billot,  a  log,  from 
Mile,  the  stock  of  a  tree,  from  the  Celtic] 
A  small  stick  or  round  piece  of  wood  used 
for  various  purposes;  arch,  an  imitation  of 
a  wooden  billet  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding 
at  intervals  apart,  usually  equal  to  its  own 
length. 

Billet-doux.  bil-le-d6,  n.  pi.  Billets- 
doux,  bil-le-do.  [Fr.,  lit.  sweet  billet  or 
note.]    A  love  note  or  short  love-letter. 

Billiards,  bil'yerdz,  n.  [Fr.  billard,  the 
game  of  billiards,  a  billiard-cue,  from  bille, 
a  piece  of  wood.]  A  game  played  on  a  long, 
rectangular,  cloth-covered  table,  with  cues 
or  maces  and  ivory  balls,  which  the  players 
strike  against  each  other,  and  generally  also 
drive  into  pockets  at  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  table.— Billiard,  bil'yerd,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  used  in  the  game  of  billiards. 
—Billiard-marker, n.  Onewhoattends 
on  players  at  billiards  and  records  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game. 

Billingsgate,  bil'ingz-gat,  n.  [From  a 
fish-market  of  this  name  in  London,  cele- 
brated for  the  use  of  foul  language.]  Pro- 
fane or  foul  language;  ribaldry. 

Billion,  bil'yon,  n.  [Fr.,  contr.  from  L.  bis, 
twice,  and  million.]    A  million  of  millions. 

Billon,  bil'on,  n.  [Fr.]  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  silver,  used  in  some  countries  for  coins 
of  low  value. 

Billow,  bil'o,  n.  [Icel.  bylgja,  Dan.  bdlge, 
Sw.  bolja,  a  swell,  a  billow,  from  root  of 
bulge,  belly,  bellows.]  A  great  wave  or  surge 
of  the  sea. — v.i.  To  swell;  to  rise  and  roll 
in  large  waves  or  surges.— Billowy,  bil'lo-i, 
a.  Swelling  into  large  waves;  full  of  surges; 
belonging  to  billows;  wavy. 

Billy-boy,  bil'i-boi,  n.  A  one-  or  two- 
masted,  bluff-bowed  vessel  of  light  draught, 
especially  built  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Humber  and  its  tributaries. — Billycock, 
bil'i-kok,  n.  Hat  with  round  crown,  cocked 
in  the  fashion  of  a  bully.— Blllygoat,  bil'- 
i-got,  n.    A  he-goat,  after  the  man's  name. 

Bilobate.  bi-lo'bat,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  and 
lobate.]  Divided  into  two  lobes  (a  bilobate 
leaf). 

Bllocular,  bi-lok-u-ler,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice, 
and  loculus,  a  cell,  from  locus,  a  place.] 
Divided  into  two  cells  or  small  compart- 
ments. 

Bilophodont,  bl-lof'6-dont,  a.  [Prefix  bi, 
double,  Gr.  lophos,  crest,  odous,  odontos, 
tooth.)    Double-crested,  said  of  teeth. 


Biltong.  bU'tong,  A.  An  African  name 
for  lean  meat  cut  in  si  rips  and  dried. 

icim.H  ni.-iir,  1 ik'fl  iat.fi.  [L.  bi,  twloe, 

mm- 11  lii,  B  spol  .]     Mai  loil  with  t  wo  spots. 

ICillinilOlls.    hi'ma mis,    11.     |L.    bi,    twice, 

tWO,     and     iiiinnis,    a,     hainl.|      llavin;;     two 

hands;  pertaining  to  the  Blmana  Ki- 
lliana,  hi'ma,  Da,  n.pl.  Animals  having 
two  hands:  a  term  applied  to  the  highest 
order  of  Mammalia,  of  which  man  is  the 
type  and  sole  genus. 

Biuiensal,  bl-men'sal,  a.  [L.  bi,  two, 
twice, and mensis,  a  month.]  Occurringonce 
in  two  months. 

Bimetal  lie,  bl-me-tal'ik,  a.  [Prefix  bi, 
twice,  and  metallic]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
two  metals;  pertaining  to  the  use  of  a 
double  metallic  standard  in  currency.— 
Bimetallism,  bl-met'al-izm,  n  That 
system  of  currency  which  recognizes  coins 
of  two  metals,  as  silver  and  gold,  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.— Blmetall  1st,  bT- 
met'al-ist,  n.   One  who  favours  bimetallism. 

Bimonthly,  bl-munth'li,  a.  [Prefix  bi, 
twice,  and  monthly.]  Occurring  every  two 
months. 

Bill,  bin,  n.  [A. Sax.  bin,  binn,  a  bin,  a 
hutch;  D.  ben,  G.  benne,  binne,  a  basket.] 
A  box  or  inclosed  place  used  as  a  repository 
of  any  commodity;  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  a  cellar  for  wine-bottles. 

Blnacle,  bin'a-kl,  n.    Same  as  Binnacle. 

Binary,  bl'na-ri,  a.  [L.  binus,  double,  two 
and  two.]  Consisting  or  composed  of  two 
or  of  two  parts;  double;  twofold;  dual  — 
Binary  compound,  chem.  a  compound  of 
two  elements,  or  of  an  element  and  a  com- 
pound equivalent  to  an  element,  or  of  two 
such  compounds,  according  to  the  laws  of 
combination. — Binary  star,  a  double  star, 
one  of  two  stars  associated  together  so  as 
to  form  a  system,  the  one  revolving  round 
the  other,  or  both  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity.— Bin  ate,  bi'nat,  a.  Bot. 
being  double  or  in  couples;  growing  in  pairs. 

Bind,  bind,  v.t.— bound  (pret.  &  pp.),  bind- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  bindan,  pret.  band,  pp.  bun- 
den=Icel.  Sw.  binda,  Dan.  binde,  D.  and  G. 
binden,  same  root  as  Skr.  bandh,  to  bind.] 
To  tie  or  confine  with  a  cord,  or  anything 
that  is  flexible;  to  fasten  or  encircle,  as 
with  a  band  or  ligature;  to  put  a  ligature 
or  bandage  on;  to  put  in  bonds  or  fetters; 
to  hold  in,  confine,  or  restrain;  to  engage 
by  a  promise,  agreement,  vow,  law,  duty, 
or  any  other  moral  or  legal  tie;  to  form  a 
border  on,  or  strengthen  by  a  border;  to 
sew  together  and  cover  (a  book).— v.i.  To 
exercise  an  obligatory  influence;  to  be  obli- 
gatory; to  tie  up;  to  tie  sheaves  up;  to  grow 
hard  or  stiff  (of  soil).— Binder,  bind'er,  n. 
A  person  who  binds;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  bind  books;  one  who  binds  sheaves; 
anything  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope, 
or  .band;  a  bandage.— Bindery,  bmd'er-i, 
n.  A  place  where  books  are  bound. — 
Binding,  bind'ing,  a.  Serving  to  bind; 
having  power  to  bind  or  oblige;  obligatory; 
making  fast;  astringent.—  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  binds;  anything  which  binds;  the  cover 
of  a  book,  with  the  sewing  and  accompany- 
ing work;  something  that  secures  the  edges 
of  cloth.  — Bindingly,  bind'ing-li,  adv. 
In  a  binding  manner;  so  as  to  bind.— 
Bindlngness,  bind'ing-nes,  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  binding  or  obligatory.— 
Bind-wecd,  n.  The  common  name  for 
twining  or  trailing  plants  of  the  convolvulus 
family,  common  in  cornfields  and  waste 
places  and  overrunning  hedges. 

Bine,  bin,  n.  [From  the  verb  to  bind.]  The 
slender  stem  of  a  climbing  plant:  some- 
times written  Bind. 

Blng,  bing,  n.  [Dan.  binge,  Icel.  bingr,  a 
heap.]  A  large  heap,  as  of  corn,  coal,  ore, 
&c. 

BI  11 11,  bin,  n.    Same  as  Bin. 

Binnacle,  bin'a-kl,  n.  [Formerly,  bittacle, 
from  Fr.  habitacle,  a  little  house  for  pilot 
and  steersman,  from  L.  habitacidum,  an 
abode,  fromhabito,  to  dwell.  Habitation.] 
A  box  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  near  the 
helm,  containing  the  compass  and  lights  by 
which  it  can  be  read  at  night. 


IClnorle,  bl'no-kl  or  bin'o-kl,  n.  [L.  binus, 
double,  and  ocuhut,  an  eye.]  A  telescope 
with  two  tubes,  for  the  use  of  both  eyi 

oner;    a    field  glaSB.       Etl  II Of  II I  SI  I",    hi   1 1 . ,  I; ' 

11  ler,  a.  Having  two  eyes;  pertainin 
both  eyes;  Buited  for  the  simultaneoui 
of  both  eyes.     11.  A  binocle 

Binomial,  hi  no'mi -al.w.  [L.  bi,  two,  twice, 
and  nomen,  a  name.]    Alg.  an  expres 
or  quantity  consisting  of  two  terms  i 
nected  by  the  sign  plus  ( -f- )  or  minus  ( — ). 
—a.    Pertaining  to  binomials.  —  Binn 
theorem,  a  celebrated  theorem  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,    for   raising   a    binomial   to    any 
power,  or  for  extracting  any  root  of  it  — 
Binominal,  bl-nom'i-nal,  a.   Consisting 
of  or  pertaining  to  two  names;  pertaining 
to  the  scientific  naming  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals by  a  Latin  or  Latinized  generic  and 
specific    name,    a    system    introduced    by 
Linnajus;  as  Elephas  Indicus,  the  Indian 
elephant. 

Bintiirong,  bin'tu-rong,  n.  [Nativename.l 
An  ursine  animal  allied  to  the  racoon,  found 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Bioccllate,  bl-os'el-lat,  a.  [L.  bi,  two,  and 
ocellus,  an  eyelet.]  Marked  with  two  eye- 
like spots,  as  an  insect's  wing. 

Biodynamics,  bi'o-di-nam"iks,  n.  [Gr. 
bios,  life,  and  E.  dynamics  (which  see).]  The 
doctrine  of  vital  forces  or  energy. 

Biogenesis,  bi-o-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  bios, 
life,  and  genesis,  generation.]  The  origin 
of  what  has  life  (vegetable  or  animal)  from 
living  matter;  the  doctrine  which  holds  that 
living  organisms  can  spring  only  from  living 
parents:  as  opposed  to  abiogenesis;  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  development  of  organized 
existences.— Biogenetic,  bi-o-je-net'ik,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  biogenesis. 

Biography,  bT-og'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life, 
and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  history  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  particular  person;  a 
life;  a  memoir;  biographical  writings  in 
general,  or  as  a  department  of  literature.— 
Biographer,  bl-og'ra-fer,  n.  One  who 
writes  a  biography;  a  writer  of  lives.— 
Biographic,  Biographical,  bi-o-graf- 
ik,  bi-o-graf'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  bio- 
graphy; containing  biography.  —  Bio* 
graphically,  bi-o-graf'ik-al-li,  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a  biography.  —  Biogra- 
phize, bi-og'ra-fiz,  v.t.  To  write  the  bio- 
graphy of.— Biograph,  bi'6-graf,  n.  A 
kind  of  cinematograph:  also  Bioscope. 

Biology,  bi-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  life,  or 
which  treats  generally  of  the  life  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  including  their  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  origin,  development,  and 
distribution.  —  Biologic,  Biological, 
bi-o-loj'ik,  bi-6-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
biology.  — Biologist,  bl-ol'o-jist,  n.  One 
skilled  in  or  who  studies  biology. 

Bioplasm,  bi'6-plazm,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life, 
and  plasma,  anything  formed,  from  plasso, 
to  form.]  The  albuminoid  substance  con- 
stituting the  living  matter  of  the  elementary 
part  or  cell  in  plants  and  animals;  germinal 
matter. —  Bioplasmic,  bi-o-plaz'mik,  a. 
Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm. 

Bioscope,  bl'o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life, 
skoped,  to  view.]   A  kind  of  cinematograph. 

Biotaxy,  bl'6-tak-si,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and 
taxis,  arrangement.]  The  scientific  classi- 
fication of  animals  and  plants. 

Biparous,  bip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice,  and 
pario,  to  bear.]  Bringing  forth  two  at  a 
birth. 

Bipartible,  Bipartite,  bi-par'ti-bl,  bl- 
par'til,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  twice,  and  partio, 
to  divide.]  Capable  of  being  divided  into  j 
two  parts.— Bipartite,  bi-par'tit,  a.  In 
two  parts;  having  two  correspondent  parts; 
double;  bot.  divided  into  two  parts  nearly 
to  the  base,  as  leaves.— Bipartition,  bl- 
par-ti'shon,  n.  The  act  of  making  bipartite. 

Biped,  bl'ped,  n.  [L.  bipes—bi,  twice,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  An  animal  having  two 
feet,  as  man.— Bipedal,  bi'ped-al,  a.  [L. 
bipedalis.]    Having  two  feet. 

Bipennate,  bl-pen'nat,  a.  [L.  bi,  double, 
and  penna,  a  wing.]  Having  two  wings  or 
organs  resembling  wings. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fad;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  a. 
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lllptimalr,  bl-pin'nat  a.  [L.  M,  doable, 
and  pinmtttis,  winged.]  Hot.  doubly  pin 
Mte;  having  plnnw  w  hfcb  are  pinnate, 
Itlplinie.  bl'plttn,  n.  I  Prefix  bi,  and  plane,  | 
u^  machine  w  ith  an  upper  and  an 
und<  1  plane  or  1  arrying  sui  1 
Blpllcate,  i'i  i'ii  kat,  o.    [L.  bi,  twioe,  and 

.1  J    Doubly  folded;  twice  folded 
Itlplicllv  1)1  plis'i-ti,  h.    State 
ing  biphcate;  doublenoss. 

Mqaadratlc  bl-kwod-rat'ik,  n.    [L.  M. 

double,  twice,  and  quadratus,  squared  | 
the  fourth  power,  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  ti  square  by  itself;  the 
square  of  the  square.  <<.  Pertaining  10  tins 
power. 

Illrrli.  berch,  n.  [A.  Sax.  byre,  beorc  Icel. 
ami  Sw  bjdrk,  Dan  and  Sc.  otrfc  (coinp.  Sc. 
kirk,  E  .''hiitM,  I).  '">•£•,  (J.  //(/7,'c.  Rus. 
1,  I, ith.  bei^zas,  Skr.  bhurja—tk  hireh.] 
.fnl  tree  having  small  leaves,  slender, 
often  drooping  branches,  and  a  smooth 
whitish  bark;  a  kind  of  wine  is  made  from 
its  ipring  sap,  its  bark  is  much  used  in 
tanning,  and  its  timber  is  employed  in 
turnery;  an  instrument  of  punishment  used 
by  schoolmasters,  generally  made  of  the 
tough,  slender  twigs  of  the  common  birch. — 
Birchen,  berch'en,  a.  Made  of  birch; 
consisting  of  birch. 

Itlrd,  herd,  n.  [A.  Sax.  brid,  a  young  bird, 
from  the  root  of  brood,  breed.  Foicl  was 
originally  the  word  for  bird  in  general.] 
A  feathered,  warm-blooded  animal,  with 
two  legs  and  two  wings,  producing  young 
from  eggs;  one  of  the  feathered  class  (Aves) 
of  the  vertebrate  animals. —  v. i.  To  catch 
birds.— Bird-bolt,  re.  An  arrow,  broad  at 
the  end,  for  shooting  birds.— Bird-call, 
n.  An  instrument  for  imitating  the  cry  of 
birds  in  order  to  attract  or  decoy  them. — 
Bird-cherry,  re.  A  species  of  cherry  hav- 
ing the  flowers  in  racemes  and  fruit  only 
fit  for  birds.— Bird-lime,  n.  A  viscous 
substance  prepared  from  holly-bark,  &c, 
used  for  entangling  birds,  twigs  being  for 
this  purpose  smeared  with  it  at  places  where 
birds  resort.—  v.t.  To  besmear  with  bird- 
lime.— Bird-of-Paradise,  re.  One  of  a 
family  of  conirostral  birds  found  in  the 
[Blends  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  male 
birds  being  celebrated  for  their  gorgeous 
plumage.— Bird-organ,  n.  A  small  barrel- 
>rgan  used  in  teaching  birds  to  whistle 
tunes.— Bird's-eye,  re.  The  popular  name 
jf  a  species  of  primrose  or  wild  germander 
■ind  several  other  plants;  a  kind  of  cut 
tobacco,  the  minute  slices  of  the  stems  of 
which  are  marked  somewhat  like  a  bird's 
;ye.  —  Bird's-eye  maple,  the  wood  of  the 
sugar -maple,  which  is  marked  by  little 
inotty  spots  resembling  birds'  eyes,  and  is 
nuch  used  in  cabinet-making. — Bird's-eye 
new,  a  view  or  landscape  shown  as  it  might 
ippear  to  a  flying  bird;  hence,  a  rapid  and 
»inprehensive  view  of  a  subject— Bird's- 
foot,  re.  A  common  name  for  several  plants, 
laving  legumes  somewhat  resembling  the 
slaws  of  a  bird.— Blrd's-nest,  n.  A  name 
>f  several  plants,  especially  a  British  orchid 
laving  a  root  resembling  a  nest.— Bird- 
iplder,  re.  A  Brazilian  species  of  spider 
arge  enough  to  prey  on  small  birds.— 
Bird-witted,  a.  Not  having  the  faculty 
if  attention;  flighty. 

llreine,  bi'rem,  re.  [L.  biremis—bi,  two, 
md  remus,  an  oar.]  An  ancient  Greek  or 
loman  vessel  with  two  banks  or  tiers  of 
>ars. 

iretta,  Beretta,  be-ret'ta.  ba-ret'ta,  re. 
It.  berretta,  L.L.  birettum,  birretum,  dim. 
if  birrus,  a  hood.]  A  square  cap  worn  by 
icclesiastics;  priests  have  it  black,  bishops 
•urple,  cardinals  red:  written  also  Birretta. 

I  rostrate,  bi-ros'trat,  a.  [L.  bi,  twice, 
,nd  rostrum,  a  beak.]  Having  a  double 
•eak,  or  process  resembling  a  beak. 

irr,  bir,  re.  [Imitative  of  the  sound.]  A 
rhirriug  noise.  —  v.i.  To  make  a  whirring 
loise. 

lrtll,  berth,  re.  [A.Sax.  beorth,  bvrth,  from 
eran,  to  bear;  Goth,  gobaurths,  G.  geburt.) 
'he  act  or  process  of  being  born ;  the  occa- 
ion  of  an  individual's  coming  into  life;  the 
ct  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth;    parturi- 


tion;   the   condition    in    which    u    person    in 

horn;  lineage;  extraction;  deeoent;   thai 

which  is  horn  or  produced;  origin;   I 
Ding,    Birthday,  re.    The  day  on  which 

any  person  is  horn,  or  the  anniM  1.  ,i\  oi 
the   .lay  .    .lay   01    linn     ,,|    origin,      1(1 1*1  ll- 

iiiark.  n.  some oongenital  mark  or  bleui 
lab  on  ■  person's  body.    Blrihiiiuhi,  rt, 

The  night  in  which  a  person  is  horn  ;  the 
anniversary  of  that  night,      Kill  hplai'C 

u   The  place  of  one'*  birth:  plaoeoi  origin. 

Birthright,  n.    Any  right,  or  privilege 

to  winch  a  person  is  entitled  hy  birth;  right, 

of   primogeniture.  —  Birth-root,   a.     A 

North  American  plant,  the  roots  of  wlu.li 
are  esteemed  aa  astringent,  tonic,  and  anti- 
septic. 

BlSCOtln,  bis'kot-in,  «.  [Fr.;  It.  bisc»ti„u. 
Biscuit.  I  A  confection  made  of  flour,  sugar, 

marmalade,  and  eggs;  sweet  biscuit. 
It i sen II,  bis'ket,  re.  [Fr.  bis,  twice,  and 
OUil  (Ij.  cactus),  cooked.  Cook.]  A  kind  of 
hard,  dry,  flat  bread,  so  prepared  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  spoil  by  being  kept;  a  kind  of 
small  baked  cake  variously  made;  porcelain 
or  earthenware  after  being  first  fired,  anil 
before  the  application  of  the  glazing  and 
embellishments;  unglazed  porcelain,  of 
which  small  articles  of  statuary  are  made. 
Blscntate,  bi-skQ'tat,  a.  [L.  prefix  bi, 
double,  and  scutum,  a  shield.]  Bot.  re- 
sembling or  having  two  shield-like  parts. 

Bisect,  bl-sekt',  v.t.  [L.  bi,  two,  and  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide  into  two 
parts,  more  especially  into  two  equal  parts, 
as  a  line,  &c— Bisection,  bl-sek'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  bisecting;  the  division  of  a  line, 
angle,  &c,  into  two  equal  parts. — Biseg- 
liient,  bl-seg'ment,  n.  One  of  the  parts 
of  a  bisected  line. 

Biserlal,  Blseriate,  bl-se'ri-al,  bl-se'ri- 
at,  a.  Arranged  in  two  series  or  rows. 
Bisexual,  bl-seks'Q-al,  a.  Having  the 
organs  of  both  sexes  in  one  individual;  of 
two  sexes;  hermaphrodite;  bot.  having  both 
stamen  and  pistil  within  the  same  envelope. 
Bishop,  bish'up,  n.  [A.  Sax.  biscop,  a 
bishop,  from  Gr.  episcopos,  an  overseer— 
epi,  over,  and  skopeo,  to  look.  Bishop  is 
the  same  word  as  Fr.  iveque  (a  bishop), 
though  they  have  not  a  letter  in  common.] 
A  member  of  the  highest  order  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry;  a  prelate  having  the  spiritual 
direction  and  government  of  a  diocese,  the 
oversight  of  the  clergy  within  it,  and  with 
whom  rests  the  power  of  ordination,  con- 
firmation, and  consecration;  a  piece  in  the 
game  of  chess  having  its  upper  section  cleft 
in  the  form  of  a  bishop's  mitre.— Bishop- 
ric, bish'up-rik,  n.  [Bishop,  and  He,  juris- 
diction =  A.  Sax.  rice,  D.  rijlc,  G.  reich, 
realm,  dominion.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  bishop;  the  district  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  extends;  a  diocese. 

Bisk,  bisk,  n.  [Fr.  bisque,  probably  from 
L.  biscoctus,  twice  cooked  or  boiled.  Bis- 
cuit.] Soup  or  broth  made  by  boiling 
several  sorts  of  meats  together. 

Bismuth,  bis'muth  or  biz'inuth,  re.  [G. 
bismuth,  ivismuth.]  Chemical  sym.  Bi;  sp. 
gr.  98.  A  metal  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
white  colour  and  a  lamellar  texture,  some- 
what harder  than  lead  and  not  malleable, 
used  in  the  composition  of  pewter,  in  the 
fabrication  of  printers'  types,  and  in  various 
other  metallic  mixtures.— Bismuth  glance, 
the  name  of  one  or  two  ores  of  bismuth. 
— Bismiithal,  Bisnmthic,  bis'(biz')- 
muth-al,  bis'(bizOmuth-ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  bismuth. —Bismuthiii, 
Bismuthine,  bis'(biz')muth-in,  n.  A 
native  sulphuret  of  bismuth.— Bisnmth- 
lte,  bis'(biz')muth-It,  n.  Native  carbonate 
of  bismuth;  a  white,  dull  green,  or  yellowish 
mineral. 

Bison,  bi'son,  n.  [L.  bison,  Gr.  bison,  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Germans.] 
The  name  of  two  bovine  quadrupeds,  the 
European  bison  or  aurochs,  and  the  Ameri- 
can bison,  usually  but  improperly  called  the 
buffalo,  having  short,  black,  rounded,  horns, 
and  on  the  shoulders  a  large  hunch,  con- 
sisting of  a  fleshy  substance. 

Bisque,  bisk,  n.  [Fr.]  Unglazed  white 
porcelain  for  making  statuettes;  biscuit. 


Bleeextlle,  bis-seks'tn,  n     [L 
{muni  1,  lean  \,  ar,  from  '",  twice,  am 
tut,  sixth,  ihi     vixtb 

1  be  1  all  ad  oi  March  |     out  24 1  b  Feb.]  wa 

>n<  'i   twla    ererj    1  lurth    | 
(the  bist  ttut)   being  ioti  n  slat!  .1  ]     , 
seai     a    P<  rtaiaiog  to  U  ap  v  ar, 
Bistort   We'tort,   n.    [L    Meter**     hi.,. 

twice,    and    to,  .- .  I    |       A     plant,    SO 

called  because  of  its  twisted  roots;  ■ 
also  8naki  uvedand  Ai 
BiHtonry,  hiH'tn-ri,  n.    [Fr.  bUtouri.]   A 
lurgioal  Instrument  for  making  lm  I 

I  baped  in  variouH  ways. 

BlMtre,  Blfter,  btr'ter,  a,  [Fr.  bistre.]  a 

blown  pigment    prepared  from  the  soot  of 
wood,  especially  of  the  beech. 

Bisulcate,  bi-Hul'kat.  a.    [1   bi,  double, 

and  sulcus,  a  furrow.]    Cloven  tool,  ,|,   ,., 
having  two-hoofed  digits,  as  oxen  or  swine. 

Bisiil|tliat<>,  bT-sul'fat,  n.  In  chi  „i.  a  sa't 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  one  half  oi  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  mel  ai 
— Bisulphite,  bl-sul'flt,  n.  A  salt  of 
sulphurous  acid,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a.  met  al. 

Bit,  bit,  prep.  &  pp.  of  bite. 

Bit,  bit,  n.  [From  the  verbal  stem  bite.  In 
sense  of  piece  it  is  the  A.Sax.  bita,  bite, 
Icel.  biti,  a  bite,  a  morsel;  in  sense  of  part 
of  a  bridle  it  corresponds  to  A.Sax.  bitol, 
D.  bit,  Icel.  bitill,  G.  yebiss.]  A  small  piece 
of  anything;  a  piece,  morsel,  fragment,  or 
part;  any  small  coin  (a  threepenny-bi*);  the 
metal  part  of  a  bridle  which  is  inserted  in 
the  mouth  of  a  horse,  and  its  appendages, 
to  which  the  reins  are  fastened;  a  boring 
tool  for  wood  or  metal,  fixed  in  a  stock, 
brace,  lathe,  or  the  like;  the  part  of  a  key 
which  enters  the  lock  and  acts  on  the  bolts 
and  tumblers;  the  cutting  blade  of  a  plane. 
.'.  In  certain  phrases  a  bit  often  means 
somewhat,  a  little,  a  whit;  as,  he  is  a  bit 
of  a  painter;  not  a  bit  better.  —A  bit  of  one's 
mind,  one's  candid  opinions  expressed  in 
clear  and  unflattering  terms. — v.t. — bitted, 
bitting.  To  put  a  horse's  bit  into  the  mouth 
of. 

Bitch,  bich,  n.  [A.Sax.  bicce=Sc.  bick,  Icel. 
bikkja,  Dan.  bikke.]  The  female  of  canine 
animals,  as  of  the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox;  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

Bite,  bit,  v.t.  bit  (pret.),  bit,  bitten  (pp.), 
biting.  [A.Sax.  6/(ara  =  Icel.  bita,  D.  bijten, 
Goth,  beitan,  G.  beiszen;  allied  to  L.  findo, 
fidi,  Skr.  bhid,  to  split.  Bit,  bitter,  beetle  are 
from  this  stem.]  To  cut,  break,  or  crush 
with  the  teeth;  to  penetrate  or  seize  with 
the  teeth;  to  cause  a  sharp  or  smarting 
pain  to  (pepper  bites  the  mouth);  to  pinch 
or  nip  as  with  frost;  to  blast  or  blight;  to 
grip  or  catch  into  or  on,  so  as  to  act  with 
effect  (as  an  anchor,  a  file,  &c);  to  corrode 
or  eat  into,  by  aqua  fortis  or  other  acid. — 
v.i.  To  have  a  habit  of  biting  persons;  to 
seize  a  bait  with  the  mouth;  to  grip*  or 
catch  into  another  object,  so  as  to  act  on 
it  with  effect  (the  anchor  bites).— n.  The 
seizure  of  anything  by  the  teeth  or  with 
the  mouth;  a  wound  made  by  the  mouth; 
a  mouthful;  a  bit;  a  cheat,  trick,  fraud t; 
catch  or  hold  of  one  object  on  another.— 
Biter,  bit'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bites;  an  animal  given  to  biting;  one  who 
cheats  or  deceives  J  (in  phrase  now,  'the 
biter  bit').  —  Biting,  blt'ing,  a.  Sharp; 
severe;  cutting;  pungent;  sarcastic— Bit- 
ingly,  bit'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  biting  manner; 
sarcastically;  sneeringly. 

Bitt,  bit,  re.  [Comp.  Icel.  biti,  a  cross-beam 
or  girder.]  Naut.  a  piece  of  wood  or  frame 
secured  to  the  deck,  on  which  to  make  fast 
the  cables. 

Bittacle.t  bit'a-kl,  n.    A  binnacle. 

Bitter,  bit'er,  a.  [A.Sax.  biter,  from  bitan, 
to  bite,  from  causing  the  tongue  to  smart 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  bitter,  Icel.  bitr.] 
Acrid,  biting,  pungent  to  taste;  keen,  cruel, 
poignant,  severe,  sharp,  harsh,  painful,  dis- 
tressing, piercing  to  the  feelings  or  to  the 
mind;  reproachful,  sarcastic,  or  cutting,  as 
words.— Bitterish,  bit'er-ish,  a.  Some- 
what bitter,  especially  to  the  taste.— Bit- 
tcrishness,  bit'er-ish-nes,  re.— Bitterly, 


«h,  cntAin;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      11,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  aing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  uiftig;      zh,  azure. 
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bit'er-li,  adv.  Ill  a  bitter  manner;  keenly, 
sharply,    severely,    intensely.        Bittern, 

blt'ern,  ii.  The  residual  brine  In  salt,  works, 
used  for  making  Epsom  suits,  Bitter- 
im'nv  blt'er  nes,  a.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  bitter  in  all  ita  senses,  whether  to 

the  taste,  feelings,  or  mind.  Bitten, 
bit'erz,  n.pl.  A  liquor  prepared  tritb  bitter 
herbs  or  roots,  and  used  as  a  stomachic,  &c 

ltill«  'I'-applc,    Bitfci'-gOlird,  n.     A 

plant  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  many-seeded 
gourd;  coloeynth.  — Bitter-sweet,  »i.  The 
woody  nightshade,  a  trailing  plant  with 
small  scarlet  berries  and  strongly  narcotic 
leaves,  common  in  hedges  in  Britain,  bo 
called  because  the  root  and  branches  when 
chewed  produce  first  a  bitter,  then  a  sweet 
taste.  Bitter-sweeting,  n.  A  variety 
of  apple  which  has  supplied  many  allusions 
to  the  poets.— Bltterwort,  bit'er-wert,  n. 
Yellow  gentian,  so  called  from  its  remark- 
ably bitter  taste. 

Bittern,  bit'ern,  n.  [O.E.  bitore,  bittor, 
biltour;  Fr.  butor,  Sp.  oitor;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] A  name  given  to  several  grallatorial 
or  wading  birds  of  the  heron  family:  the 
common  British  species  is  celebrated  for 
the  singular  booming  or  drumming  noise 
it  makes. 

Bitumen,  bi-tii'men,  n.  [L.]  A  mineral 
substance  of  a  resinous  nature  and  highly 
inflammable,  appearing  in  a  variety  of 
forms  which  are  known  by  different  names, 
naphtha  being  the  most  fluid,  petroleum  and 
mineral  tar  less  so,  and  asphalt  being  solid. 
— Bituutliiatc,  bi-tu'min-at,  v.t.—bitu- 
minated,  bituminating.  To  impregnate  with 
bitumen.  —  Bitumiiilferous,  bi-tu'mi- 
nif"er-us,  a.  Producing  bitumen. — Bit  11- 
liiin i/alion,  bi-tu'min-iz-a"shon,  n. 
Transformation  into  a  bituminous  sub- 
stance.— It  it  11  mini  7.0,  bi-tQ'min-Tz,  v.t. — 
bituminized,  bituminizing.  To  form  into 
or  impregnate  with  bitumen;  to  convert  (as 
wood)  into  a  bituminous  body.  —  Bitu- 
minous, bi-tu'min-us,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  bitumen ;  containing  or  yielding 
bitumen. 

Bivalve,  bl'valv,  n.  [L.  prefix  bi,  double, 
and  valva,  a  valve.]  An  auimal  of  the 
molluscous  class,  having  two  valves,  or  a 
shell  consisting  of  two  parts  which  open  by 
an  elastic  hinge  and  are  closed  by  muscles, 
as  the  oyster,  cockle,  mussel,  &c. ;  bot.  a 
pericarp  in  which  the  seed-case  opens  or 
splits  into  two  parts.  — Bivalve,  BI  val- 
vular, bl'valv,  bi-val'vu-ler,  a.  Having 
two  valves:  said  especially  of  the  shells  of 
molluscs. 

Bi  ventral,  bi-ven'tral,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  and 
L.  venter,  belly.]  With  two  bellies,  as  a 
muscle  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Blvouae,  biv'6-ak,  n.  [Fr.  bivouac,  bivac, 
from  G.  beiwache;  lit.  by-  or  near-watch. 
Wake,  Watch.]  An  encampment  of  sol- 
diers in  the  open  air  without  tents,  each 
remaining  dressed  and  with  his  weapons 
by  him;  a  similar  encampment  of  travel- 
lers, hunters,  ko.—v.i.  bivouacked,  bivou- 
acking. To  encamp  in  bivouac;  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  open  air  without  tents  or 
covering. 

Biweekly,  bi-wekli,  a.  Occurring  or  ap- 
pearing every  two  weeks  (a  biweekly  maga- 
zine). 

Bizarre,  bi-zar',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  bizarro, 
gallant,  of  Basque  origin.]  Old  in  appear- 
ance; fanciful;  fantastical;  formed  of  in- 
congruous parts. 

Blah,  blab,  v.t. — blabbed,  blabbing.  [Allied 
to  L.G.  blabben,  Dan.  blabbre,  G.  plappern, 
to  gabble ;  Gael,  blabaran,  a  stutterer ; 
blubberAipped,  blob,  &c]  To  utter  or  tell 
in  a  thoughtless  or  unnecessary  manner 
what  ought  to  be  kept  secret;  to  let  out 
(secrets). — v.i.  To  talk  indiscreetly;  to  tat- 
tle; to  tell  tales.—  n.  One  who  blabs;  a  tell- 
tale. (Mil.)— Blahher,  blab'er,  ».  A  blab; 
a  tattler;  a  tell-tale. 

Black,  blak,  a.  [A  Sax.  blac,  blac,  black= 
Icel.  blakkr,  O.H.G.  plak,  black;  comp.  D. 
and  L.G.  blaken,  to  burn  or  scorch,  Gr. 
phlego,  to  burn,  the  original  meaning  per- 
haps referring  to  blackness  caused  by  fire.] 
Of  the   darkest   colour;   the   opposite   of 


white;    very  dark    in    hue  (though   not    ab 

soiutely  Incapable  of  reflecting  light;  des- 
titute of  light,  or  nearly  so;  dismal,  gloomy, 
sullen,  forbidding,  or  the  like;  destitute  of 
moral  light  or goodness;  mournful;  calami- 
tous; evil;  wicked;  atrocious.  —  Black  art, 
the  art  of  performing  wonderful  feats  by 
Supernatural  means,  or  aided  by  evil  spirits; 
necromancy;  magic. — Black  bier,  a  kind  of 
beer  of  a  black  colourand  syrupy  consistence 
manufactured  at  Dantzio.  —  Black  cattle, 
oxen,  cows,  &c,  reared  for  slaughter,  as 
distinguished  from  dairy  cattle:  used  with- 
out reference  to  colour.—  Black  death,  an 
oriental  plague  which  first  visited  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  characterized  by 
Inflammatory  boils  and  black  spots  all  over 
the  skin.  —  Black  flag,  the  flag  formerly 
assumed  by  pirates.—  Black  list,  a  printed 
list  circulated  among  commercial  men,  con- 
taining the  names  of  persons  who  have 
become  bankrupt  or  unable  to  meet  their 
bills,  &c. — Black  snake,  a  name  given  to 
some  snakes  of  a  black  colour,  such  as  a 
large  non-venomous  North  American  snake 
which  feeds  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds. 
—Black  spruce,  a  spruce  tree  belonging  to 
North  America,  which  furnishes  the  spruce 
deals  of  commerce. — n.  The  opposite  of 
white;  a  black  dye  or  pigment  or  a  hue 
produced  by  such ;  a  black  part  of  something, 
as  of  the  eye;  a  black  dress  or  mourning: 
frequently  in  plural;  a  small  flake  of  soot; 
a  member  of  one  of  the  dark-coloured  races; 
a  negro  or  other  dark-skinned  person.— v.t. 
To  make  black;  to  apply  blacking  to  (shoes); 
to  blacken;  to  soil  —Blacken,  blak'n,  v.t. 
To  make  black;  to  polish  with  blacking; 
to  sully;  to  stain;  to  defame;  to  vilify;  to 
slander.— v.i.  To  become  black  or  dark. — 
Blacking,  blak'ing,  n.  A  composition  for 
polishing  boots,  shoes,  harness,  &c,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  mixture  of  lamp-black, 
oil,  vinegar.  &c— Blackish,  blak'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  black.— Blackly,  blak'li,  adv. 
In  a  black  manner;  darkly;  gloomily; 
threateningly;  angrily;  atrociously.  — 
Blackness,  blak'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  black;  black  colour;  darkness; 
gloominess;  sombreness;  sullen  or  severe 
aspect;  atrocity.— Blacky,  blak'i,  n.  A 
colloquial  term  for  a  negro  or  person  of 
the  dark-coloured  races. — Blackamoor, 
blak'a-mor,  a.  [Black,  and  Moor,  in  the  old 
sense  of  black  man  or  negro,  formerly 
written  also  blackmoor.]  A  negro;  a  black 
man  or  woman,— Black- hall,  v.t.  To  re- 
ject, as  a  proposed  member  of  a  club;  to  ex- 
clude by  vote.— Black-hand.  n.  Themost 
valuable  kind  of  clay-ironstone  (clay-carbon- 
ate) from  which  most  of  the  Scotch  iron  is 
manufactured. —  Black -beetle,  n.  A 
cockroach.— Black-berry,  n.  The  berry 
of  the  bramble.— Blackbird,  blak'berd, 
n.  An  insessorial  bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
the  male  bird  being  characterized  by  its 
black  plumage  and  its  rich  mellow  note ; 
the  merle.  —  Black-board,  n.  A  board 
painted  black,  used  in  schools  and  lecture- 
rooms  for  writing  or  drawing  lines  on  for 
instruction.— Black-cap,  n.  A  dentiros- 
tral  British  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  noted 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  song,  and  so  called 
from  its  black  tufted  crown;  an  apple 
roasted  till  black;  cap  assumed  by  judge  in 
passing  death-sentence.  —  Black-chalk, 
n.  A  mineral  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  also  a 
preparation  of  ivory-black  and  fine  clay,  used  , 
for  drawing. — Black-coat,  n.  A  collo- 
quial name  for  a  clergyman,  as  red-coat  is 
for  a  soldier.— Black-cock,  n.  A  bird  of 
the  grouse  family,  so  called  from  the  glossy 
black  plumage  of  the  male;  the  heath-cock 
or  black  grouse.— Black-currant,  n.  A 
well-known  garden  plant  and  its  fruit,  so 
called  from  its  black  berries.  —  Black- 
draught,  n.  A  purgative  medicine,  con- 
sisting of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  —  Black-tisher,  n. 
Poacher.— Black-flux,  n.  A  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  used  in 
melting  metallic  substances.  —  Black  ■ 
friar,  n.  A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order, 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  dress;  a 
Dominican. — Blackguard,  blak'gard  or 
bla'gard,  n.  [Formerly  a  name  given  to  the 
scullions  and  lowest  menials  connected  with 
a  great  household,  who  attended  to  the  pots, 


coals,  fcc]  A  man  of  coarse  and  offensive 
manners;  a  fellow  of  low  character;  a 
scamp;  a  scoundrel,  v.t.  To  revile  in  low 
or  scurrilous  language.  —  Blackguard- 
ism, blak'gard  izm  or  bla'gard-izm,  n.  ] 
The  conduct  or  language  of  a  blackguard. 

—  Blackguardly,  blak'gard  li  or  bla'- 
gard-li,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  blackguard; 
rascally;  villainous.— Black-hearted,  a. 

Having    a    black    or    malignant    heart.  — 
Black-hole,  n.     Formerly  a  dungeon  or    I 
dark  cell  in  a  prison;  now  more  specifically 
applied  toaplace  of  confinement  for  soldiers. 

—  Black-jack,  n.  A  capacious  can,  now 
made  of  tin,  but  formerly  of  waxed  leather; 
the  flag  or  ensign  of  a  pirate;  a  name  given 
by  miners  to  an  ore  of  zinc:;  blende.— 
Black-lead.  n.  Amorphous  graphite; 
plumbago.  Graphite.  —  Black-leg,  n. 
[Origin  undecided.]  One  who  systemati- 
cally tries  to  win  money  by  cheating  in 
connection  with  races,  or  with  cards,  bil- 
liards, or  other  game;  a  rook;  a  swindler* 
also  same  as  Black-quarter,  a  disease  of 
cattle;  anti-striker  ('scab'),  one  who  works 
for  employer  during  a  strike.— Black- 
letter,  n.  The  old  English  or  Gothic  type 
used  in  early  printed  books,  being  an  imita- 
tion of  the  written  character  in  use  before 
the  art  of  printing,  still  in  general  use  in 
German  books.— Black-mail,  n.  [-mains 
from  Icel.  mdl,  stipulation,  agreement, mcela, 
to  stipulate.]  Money  or  an  equivalent,  an- 
ciently paid,  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  to  certain  men  allied  with  robbers, 
to  be  protected  by  them  from  pillage;  hence, 
extortion  by  means  of  intimidation,  as  by 
threats  of  accusation  or  exposure— Black- 
Monday,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Easter  Monday,  probably  from  some 
calamity  happening  on  that  day;  among 
schoolboys  the  first  Monday  after  holidays. 
— Black-nob,  n.  A  workman  who  refuses 
to  join  a  trades-union.  —  Black -pud- 
ding, n.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of 
blood,  suet  thickened  with  meal,  &c.  — 
Black-quarter,  n.  An  apoplectic  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  cattle,  indicated  by  lame- 
ness of  the  fore-foot  and  blackness  of  the 
flesh.— Black-rod,  n.  In  England,  the 
usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  • 
usher  of  parliament,  and  one  of  the  official 
messengers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  called 
from  the  black  rod  which  he  carries.  —  j 
Black-sheep,  n.  A  member  of  a  family 
or  society  distinguished  from  his  fellows 
by  low  habits  or  loose  conduct.— Black- 
smith, blak'smith,  n.  A  smith  who  works 
in  iron  and  makes  iron  utensils;  an  iron- 
smith:  opposed  to  a  whitesmith  or  tinsmith. 
—Black-thorn,  n.  The  sloe.— Black- 
tin,  n.  Tin  ore  when  dressed,  stamped, 
and  washed,  ready  for  smelting. — Black- 
vomit,  n.  A  blackish  substance  vomited 
in  yellow  fever;  the  fever  itself.— Black- 
wad,  n.  An  ore  of  manganese  used  as  a 
dryer  in  paints.  —  Black  Watch,  n. 
[From  their  dark  tartan.]  The  42nd  Regi- 
ment, raised  to  protect  the  Highlands.— 
Black-water,  n.  An  African  fever  in 
which  the  urine  is  dark-coloured. 

Bladder,  blad'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  bladr,bla;ddre, 
a  bladder,  pustule,  blister  =  Icel.  blathra, 
Sw.  bldddra,  L.G.  bladere,  bledder,  O.H.G. 
pldtara,  a  bladder,  G.  blatter,  a  pustule; 
the  root  is  probably  in  E.  to  blow.]  A 
thin  membranous  bag  in  animals,  which 
serves  as  the  receptacle  of  some  secreted 
fluid,  as  the  urine,  the  gall,  &c;  any  vesicle, 
blister,  or  pustule,  especially  if  filled  with 
air  or  a  thin  watery  liquor;  a  hollow  ap- 
pendage in  some  plants. — v.t.  To  put  up  in 
a  bladder,  as  lard;  to  puff  up;  to  fill  with 
windf.— Bladdery,  blad'er-i,  a.  Resem- 
bling or  containing  bladders. 

Blade,  blad,  n.  [A.Sax.  bla>d,  a  leaf=D. 
Dan.  Sw.  blad,  Icel.  blath,  G.  blatt,  a  leaf; 
from  root  of  to  blow,  and  allied  to  bloom, 
blossom.]  The  leaf  of  a  plant,  especially 
the  leaf  or  the  young  stalk  or  spire  of  grass 
or  corn  plants;  a  thing  resembling  a  blade 
in  shape,  &c,  as  the  cutting  part  of  an  in- 
strument: the  broad  part  of  an  oar;  a  dash- 
ing or  rollicking  fellow;  a  swaggerer;  a  rak- 
ish fellow.— v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  blade.— 
v.i.  To  come  into  blade;  to  produce  blades. 
— Bladed,  blad'ed,  a.    Having  a  blade  or 
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i.i.i, i     Blndc-hoiir,  a.   The  scapula  or 

pper-boue  in  the  shoulder;  the  shoulder- 

ladc 

kscberry,  bia  berl,  ».    Blue  berry. 

lain,  Win,  »     I  A  Bat,  Megee    l>   M<  to, 

.  ,i  blain,  n  blister:  probably  from 

blow,  and  allied  to  bladder  ]    A 

lutule;  b  botch;  .i  blister. 

Iuiikv  blftm,  v.t.    blamed,  blaming.    [Fr. 

,  i  Fr  Maemer,  from  L.L,  blaspfn 
,!>-,.  from  Gr.  MaepAlmefo,  to  calumniate, 
«  is  the  same  word.]  To  express 
iaapprohation  of  (a  person  or  thing);  to 
ii.l  fault  with;  to  censure;  to  reproach;  to 
in,li\  to  condemn;  to  upbraid.    .'.  In  such 

as  '  In'  is  to  blame,'  to  blame  has  the 
aasive  meaning  to  be  blamed,  liko  'a 
uiisi>  to  let,'  &c.  n.  An  expression  of 
(■approbation  for  something  deemed  to 
e  wrong;  Imputation  of  a  fault;  censure; 
iproaoh;  reprehension;  that  whioh  is  de- 
STTtng   of    censure    (the   blame    is    yours); 

iult;  crime;  sin.  Blamable,  blam'a-hl, 
Deserving  of  blame  or  censure;  faulty; 
nlpable ;  reprehensible ;  censurable.  — 
tlaiiiahlcncss,  blam'a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
ate  or  quality  of  being  blamable.  —  Blnm- 
lily,  blftm'a  bit,  adv.  In  a  blamable  man- 
er;*  culpably.— Blameful,  bl&m'ful,  a. 
lentintf  blame;  reprehensible;  faulty; 
uilty;  criminal.  — Blllllieflllly,  blam'ful- 
,  >i(/r.  In  a  blameful  manner. — Blnmc- 
ii I ii ess,  blam'fiii-nes,  a.— Blameless, 
lam'les,  a.  Not  meriting  blame  or  cen- 
ure ;  without  fault;  undeserving  of  re- 
roof:  innocent;  guiltless. — Blumclcss- 
y,  blam'les-li,  adv.  In  a  blameless  man- 
er.  —  Blamelessiiess,  blam'les-nes,  n. 
It  lamer,  blam'er,  n.  One  who  blames, 
uds  fault,  or  censures.— Blameworthy, 
lani-wer-THi,  a.  Deserving  blame;  cen- 
urable,  culpable;  reprehensible.— Blame- 
worthiness,  blam'wer-THi-nes,  n. 
lunch,  blansh,  v.t.  [Fr.  blanchir,  to  whit- 
n.  from  blanc,  white.  Blank.]  To 
'hiten  by  depriving  of  colour;  to  render 
like,  pale,  or  colourless  (fear  blanches  the 
heek) ;  hort.  to  whiten  or  prevent  from 
lrning  green  by  excluding  the  light,  a 
rocess  applied  to  kitchen  vegetables,  such 
a  celery,  lettuce,  sea-kale,  &c;  to  whiten  or 
lake  lustrous,  as  metals,  by  acids  or  other 
leans.— v.i.  To  become  white;  to  bleach. 
-Blancher,  blansh'er,  n.  One  who 
lanches  or  whitens. 

lanc-maiiKe,  Blanc-manger,  bla- 
ianzh',  blah-man-zha,  n.  [Fr.  blanc,  white, 
ud  manger,  food.]  Cookery,  a  preparation 
f  the  consistency  of  a  jelly,  variously  com- 
osed  of  dissolved  isinglass,  arrow-root, 
laize-flour,  &c,  with  milk  and  flavouring 
nbstances. 

land,  bland,  a.  [L.  blandus,  mild.]  Mild; 
jft;  gentle  (bland  zephyrs);  affable;  suave 
lis  manner  is  very  bland);  soothing;  kindly. 
-Blandness,  bland'nes,  n.  State  of  be- 
ig  bland;  mildness;  gentleness. — Blan- 
llloqueiice.t  blan-dil'o-kwens,  n.  [L. 
landiloquentia — blandus,  mild,  and  loquor, 
j  speak.]  Fair,  mild,  flattering  speech; 
orupliment. 

landlsh,  blan'dish,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  blan- 
ir,  blandissant,  L.  blandior,  to  flatter,  from 
landus,  bland.]  To  render  pleasing,  allur- 
ig,  or  enticing;  to  caress,  soothe,  fawn,  or 
atter.  —  Blandisher,  blan'dish-er,  n. 
>ne  that  blandishes;  one  that  flatters  with 
3ft  words.— Blandishment,  blan'dish- 
leut,  n.  Words  or  actions  expressive  of 
ffection  or  kindness,  and  tending  to  win 
he  heart;  artful  caresses;  flattering  atten- 
ion;  cajolery;  endearment. 
lank,  blangk,  a.  [Fr.  blanc,  white,  blank, 
rom  G.  blank,  white,  lustrous,  blank,  from 
linken,  to  blink,  to  glimmer;  cog.  D.  Dan. 
nd  Sw.  blank,  white.  Blink.]  White  or 
alet;  void  of  written  or  printed  characters, 
s  paper;  wanting  something  necessary  to 
ompleteness;  vacant;  unoccupied;  void; 
mpty;  pale  from  fear  or  terror;  hence, 
onfused;  confounded;  dispirited;  deject- 
d;  unrhymed:  applied  to  verse.—  n.  Apiece 
f  paper  without  writing  or  printed  matter 
n  it;  a  void  space  on  paper  or  in  any 
rritten  or  printed  document ;  a  document 
emaining  incomplete  till  something  essen- 


tial is  tilled  In;  any  rold  space;  ■  fold;  ■ 
raoancy:  :i  ticket  in  ■  lottery  on  which  no 

]in/e  is  indicated;  a  lot  by  which  nothing  im 

gained;  archery,  t ho  white  in.uk  In  the 
centre  oi  ■>  butt  or  target  bo  which  an  arrow 
is  directed;  lie  nee,  the  object  to  which  any 
thing  i*  directed;  aim;  I  pit  ee  oi  metal  pre- 
pared  to  be  formed  iui<»  something  useful 
i'\  a  tuitiii  i  operation;  a  plate,  or  piece  "f 
gold  or  silver,  out  and  shaped,  but  not 
stamped  into  a  coin     ■  t  \  To  make  white 

or  pale;  contuse,  confound,  dispirit.   [Shak.) 

Blankly,  blangkli,  ode.  in  a  blank 
manner;  with  paleness  or  confusion.  — 
Blanknr.ss,  blangk'nes,  »  statu  of  be 
lug  blank  Blnnk-cui*trldi;r,  n.  A 
cartridge  idled  with  powder  but  having 
no  ball. 

Blanket,  blang'ket,  n.  [O.Fr.  blanket,  dim. 
from  bZtmo,  white.    Blank.]    A  soft  thick 

cloth  made  of  wool  loosely  woven,  and  used 
as  a  covering  in  beds;  any  similar  fabric 
used  as  covering,  kc.—v.t.  To  toss  in  a 
blanket  by  way  of  punishment;  to  cover 
or  clothe  with  a  blanket  (Shak). 

Blare,  blfir,  v.i.— blared,  blaring.  [Proba- 
bly an  imitative  word;  coinp.  D.  blaren, 
L.G.  blarren,  blaren,  G.  blarren,  bliirren,  to 
bellow,  bleat,  blare.]  To  give  forth  a  loud 
sound  like  a  trumpet;  to  give  out  a  brazen 
sound;  to  bellow.— v.t.  To  sound  loudly;  to 
proclaim  noisily. — n.  Sound  like  that  of  a 
trumpet;  noise;  roar. 

Blarney,  blar'ni,  »i.  [From  Castle  Blar- 
)hi/,  near  Cork,  in  the  wall  of  which  is  a 
stone  said  to  endow  any  one  who  kisses  it 
with  skill  in  the  use  of  flattery]  Exces- 
sively complimentary  language ;  gross  flat- 
tery ;  smooth,  deceitful  talk;  gammon. 
(Colloq.)— v.t.  To  talk  over  by  soft  delusive 
speeches;  to  flatter;  to  humbug  with  talk. 
(Colloq.) 

Blase,  bla-za.  [Fr.]  Lost  to  the  power  of 
enjoyment;  used  up;  having  the  healthy 
energies  exhausted. 

Blaspheme,  blas-fem',  v.t.— blasphemed, 
blaspheming.  [L.  blasphemare,  Gr.  blasphi- 
mein,  to  calumniate— from  blapsis,  injury, 
and  j)hemi,  to  speak.  Blame  is  a  shortened 
form  of  this  word.]  To  speak  in  terms  of 
impious  irreverence  of;  to  revile  or  speak 
reproachfully  of  instead  of  revereutially: 
used  of  speaking  against  God  or  things 
sacred. — v.i.  To  utter  blasphemy;  to  use 
blasphemous  language.  —  Blasphemer, 
blas-fem'er,  n.  One  who  blasphemes;  one 
who  speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irrever- 
ent terms.— Blasphemous,  blas'fe-mus, 
a.  Containing  or  exhibiting  blasphemy ; 
impiously  irreverent  or  reproachful  to- 
ward God.  —  Blasphemously,  blas'fe- 
mus-li,  adv.  In  a  blasphemous  manner.— 
Blasphemy,  blas'fe-mi,  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  one  who  blasphemes;  words  ut- 
tered impiously  against  God;  grossly  irrev- 
erent or  outrageous  language. 

Blast,  blast,  n.  [A. Sax.  blaest,  a  puff  of 
wind,  from  blaesan,  to  blow  =  Icel.  bldstr, 
Dan.  blcest,  a  blowing;  Icel.  bldsa,  Dan. 
blase,  G.  blasen,  to  blow;  same  root  as  E. 
blow,  blase.]  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind;  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind;  the  sound  made  by 
blowing  a  wind-instrument,  as  a  horn  or 
trumpet;  the  sound  produced  by  one  breath; 
a  blight  or  sudden  pernicious  influence  on 
animals  or  plants;  a  forcible  stream  of  air 
from  the  mouth,  bellows,  &c;  a  violent  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  in 
splitting  rocks,  kc.  —  v.t.  To  injure  by  a 
blast;  to  cause  to  fade,  shrivel,  or  wither; 
to  blight  or  cause  to  come  to  nothing;  to 
ruin;  to  split  by  an  explosion. — v.i.  To 
wither  or  be  blighted.  (Shak.)  —  Blast- 
engine,  n.  A  ventilating  machine  used 
to  draw  off  foul  air;  a  machine  for  produc- 
ing a  blast  by  compressing  air. — Blast- 
furnace, n.  The  smelting  furnace  used 
for  obtaining  iron  from  its  ores  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  blast  of  air,  usually  a  lofty 
furnace  of  masonry,  in  which  the  iron  is 
smelted  from  its  ore  by  being  mixed  with 
coal  and  the  whole  mass  kept  burning,  the 
melted  metal  being  run  off  at  the  bottom. 
— Blasting-powder,  n.  A  coarse  kind 
of  gunpowder  for  mining  and  quarrying  pur- 
poses.—Blast-pipe,   n.     The  pipe  of   a 


looomot  Ive  i  team  angina  which  dm  rlt 
waste  steam  up  i  he  chimney,  and  thu 

dllOei  a  M  i  one/  i  ,|i  aught . 

Blastema,  blas-tfi'ma,  ».    |<ir.  bUuUma,  a 
■hoot,  growth,  from  bia  tano,  to  bud  I    E 
the  axis  of  growth  oi  an  embryo;  thai  part 
of  the  embryo  comprising  the  radicle  and 

iiluiniile,   with   tii"   Intervening   port 
llastemal,  blai  ti  'mal,  a,    Relating  to 

blastema,  iiehiiicnlary. 

BlustocurpoiiH,  bias  to  kar'i.ii.s,  a  [Ol 
lit. tst * >*,  %  p  i  iii,  ami  karpos,  fruit.]  1 1 
the  germ  beginning  to  grow  inside  thi  perl 
carp  of  the  fruit.  Itlaslodcrm,  bia 
derm.  ».  I^r  derma,  a  Hkin.)  Aunt  the 
germinal  skin  or  membrane;  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  embryo  in  its  earliest  oondl 
tion     Blastodermic,  bias  to  der'mlk,  a. 

Relating  to  the  blastoderm.  Blnstoccn- 
eSlS,  bias  to  jen'e-SiS,  A.  Biol,  reproduction 
by  germination  or  budding, 

Blast  II la,  hlas'tu  la,  R.  [From  (Jr.  bid 
a  germ.)  An  embryo  so  far  developed  from 
a  germ  or  ovum  as  to  consist  01  a  sack 
formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.— Blast  il- 
lation, blas-tu-la'shon,  «.  The  process  by 
which  a  germ  becomes  a  blastula. 

Blatant,  bla'tant,  a.  [From  Prov.  E.  blate, 
to  bleat,  with  suffix  -ant,  as  in  errant,  &c.J 
Bellowing;  bawling;  noisy. 

Blaze,  blaz,  n.  [A.  Sax.  blase,  a  blaze,  a 
torch,  from  root  of  blow;  comp.  Icel.  bh/3, 
Dan.  blus,  a  torch;  akin  to  blast.]  The 
stream  of  light  and  heat  from  any  body 
when  burning;  a  flame;  brilliant  sunlight; 
effulgence;  brilliance;  a  bursting  out;  an 
active  or  violent  display  (a  blaze  of  wrath). 
— v.i. — blazed,  blazing.  To  flame ;  to  send 
forth  or  show  a  bright  and  expanded  light. 
—Blazer,  blaz'er,  v.  That  which  blazes; 
a  bright-coloured  jacket  or  short  coat  suited 
for  sports,  &c— Blazing,  blaz'ing,  a.  Emit- 
ting a  blaze;  flaming. 

Blaze,  blaz,  v.t.— blazed,  blazing.  [A.  Sax. 
blaesan,  to  blow=Icel.  bldsa,  Dan.  blase, 
G.  blasen,  to  blow,  to  sound  as  a  trumpet. 
Blast,  Blow.)  To  make  known  to  all;  to 
noise  or  bruit  abroad;  to  proclaim. 

Blaze,  blaz,  n.  [D.  bles,  Icel.  blest,  Dan. 
blis,  a  white  spot  or  streak  on  the  forehead.] 
A  white  spot  on  the  forehead  or  face  of  a 
horse  or  other  quadruped;  a  white  spot  on 
a  tree  by  removing  the  bark  with  a  hatchet. 
— v.t.  To  set  a  blaze  on,  by  paring  off  part 
of  the  bark;  to  indicate  or  mark  out,  as  a 
path,  by  paring  off  the  bark  of  a  number  of 
trees  in  succession. 

Blazon,  bla'zn,  n.  [O.E.  blasoun,  blason, 
Fr.  blason,  heraldry,  blasonner,  to  blazon, 
from  a  G.  word  equivalent  to  E.  blaze,  to 
spread  abroad  or  make  known.]  The  draw- 
ing or  representation  on  coats  of  arms;  a 
heraldic  figure;  show;  pompous  display,  by 
words  or  other  means  (Shak.). — v.t.  To  ex- 
plain, in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on  ensigns 
armorial;  to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn; 
to  display;  to  publish;  to  celebrate. — 
Blazoner,  bla'zn-er,  n.  One  that  blazons; 
a  herald;  one  prone  to  spread  reports;  a 
propagator  of  scandal.  —  Blazonmeilt, 
bla'zn-ment,  n.  The  act  of  blazoning;  em- 
blazonment.—Blazonry,  bla'zn-ri,  n.  The 
art  of  describing  or  explaining  coats  of  arms 
in  proper  heraldic  terms  and  method;  em- 
blazonry. 

Bleach,  blech,  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  blaecan,  from 
blaec,  pale,  white.  Bleak.]  To  make 
white  or  whiter  by  taking  out  colour;  to 
whiten;  to  blanch;  to  whiten  by  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  sunlight  or  of 
chemical  preparations.— v.t.  To  grow  white 
in  any  manner.— Bleacher,  blech'er,  n. 
One  who  bleaches;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  whiten  cloth.  —  Bleachery,  blech'- 
er-i,  n.  An  establishment  where  bleaching 
textile  fabrics  or  the  like  is  carried  on.— 
Bleachfield.  blech'feld,  n.  A  piece  of 
ground  where  cloth  or  yarn  is  bleached,  often 
connected  with  a  bleachery— Bleaching, 
blech'ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  freeing  tex- 
tile fibres  and  fabrics  and  various  other 
substances  from  their  natural  colour,  and 
rendering  them  white.  —  Bleaching- 
powder,  n.  Chloride  of  lime  made  by  ex- 
posing slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
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Bleak,  blek,  a.  [A.Sax.  blaec-Icel.  bhikr, 
1).  hick,  (i.  hliic/i,  pah",  pallid  while; 
allied  to  A.  S.i\.  It'iraii,  Icel  hlikjil,  (}. 
b/irkni,    to    shine,    bo    gleam,    E.    bo    blink. 

Bleach   is  from  this  word.]     Exposed    t" 

OOld    ami    winds  (situation,   tract,   of   land); 

desolate;  ungenial;  cheerless;  dreary:  oold; 

chill   (bleak   winds).     Itlcaltish,   blck'ish, 

a.     Moderately    bleak.-  Illcakl y,    bleUi. 

adv.    in  a  bleak  maoner;  coldly. —Bleak* 

ness,  lilek'nes,  n.  State  of  being  bleak; 
coldness;  desolation.  Klcjtlot  blck'i,  tt. 
Bleak;  unsheltered;  cold;  chill. 
ICIeak,  blek,  n.  [So  called  from  the  bleak 
or  pale  colour  of  its  scales.]  A  small  river 
lish,  5  or  G  inches  long,  belonging  to  the 
carp  family,  occurring  in  many  European 
and  English  rivers. 

Blear,  bier,  a.  [L.G.  blarr,  bleer,  blear; 
Sw.  blira,  Dan.  blire,  plire,  to  twiukle,  to 
wink;  Dan.  pliiroiet,  blear-eyed.]  Sore, 
with  a  watery  rheum :  said  of  the  eyes. — 
v.t.  To  make  sore  so  that  the  sight  is  in- 
distinct; to  affect  with  soreness  of  eyes;  to 
make  rheumy  and  dim;  Jig.  to  hoodwink  or 
deceive.  —  ISlearedness,  blcr'ed-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  bleared  or  dimmed  with 
rheum.  —  Blear-eyed.  «.  Having  sore 
eyes;  having  the  eyes  dim  with  rheum;  dim- 
sighted;  wanting  in  perception  or  under- 
standing. 

Blent,  blet,  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  blaetan=D.  blaten, 
bleeten,  L.G.  blaten,  bleten,  to  bleat,  pro- 
bably an  imitative  word.]  To  utter  the 
cry  of  a  sheep  or  a  similar  cry.— Bleat, 
Bleating,  blet'ing,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
— Bleater,  blet'er,  n.  One  who  bleats;  a 
sheep. 

Bleed,  bled,  v.i.— bled  (pret.  &  pp.),  bleeding. 
[A.  Sax.  bledan,  from  bldd,  blood=D.  bice- 
den,  Icel.  blostha,  Dan.  blode,  to  bleed.]  To 
lose  blood;  to  be  drained  of  blood;  to  run 
with  blood;  to  let  sap  or  other  moisture 
flow  from  itself;  to  trickle  or  flow,  as  from 
an  incision;  to  have  money  extorted,  or  to 
part  with  it  freely  to  some  wheedling  or 
unworthy  party  (colloq.). — v.t.  To  take  blood 
from  by  opening  a  vein;  to  emit  or  distil  (a 
tree  bleeds  juice,  sap,  or  gum);  to  extort  or 
extract  money  from  (colloq.).— Bleeding, 
bled'ing,  n.  A  running  or  issuing  of  blood; 
a  hemorrhage;  the  operation  of  letting 
blood,  as  in  surgery;  the  drawing  of  sap 
from  a  tree  or  plant. 

Bleek-bok,  blak'bok,  n.  [D.  bleek,  pale, 
bok,  buck.]  The  pale-buck,  a  South  African 
species  of  antelope. 

Blemish,  blem'ish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  blemir, 
blemissant,  to  spot,  to  beat  one  blue,  from 
Icel.  bldman,  the  livid  colour  of  a  wound, 
from  bldr,  blue,  livid.  Blue.]  To  injure 
or  impair;  to  mar  or  make  defective;  to  de- 
face; to  sully;  to  tarnish,  as  reputation  or 
character;  to  defame.— n.  A  defect,  flaw,  or 
imperfection;  something  that  mars  beauty, 
completeness,  perfection,  or  reputation. 

Bleneu,  blensh,  v.i.  [Probably  a  softened 
form  of  blink,  in  old  sense  to  wink ;  hence, 
to  turn  aside,  to  flinch;  blanch  seems  to 
have  been  partly  confounded  with  it.]  To 
shrink;  to  start  back;  to  give  way;  to  flinch; 
to  turn  aside,  as  from  pain,  fear,  repug- 
nance, &c. — n.  A  start  back;  a  deviation; 
aberration. 

Blend,  blend,  v.t.— blended  (pret.),  blended 
or  blent  (pp.),  blending.  [A.  Sax.  blandan, 
to  mix  =  Icel.  and  Sw.  blanda,  Dan.  blande, 
to  mix;  allied  to  blind,  originally  turbid. 
Blind.]  To  mix  or  mingle  together;  to  con- 
found so  that  the  separate  things  mixed 
cannot  be  distinguished. — v.i.  To  be  mixed; 
to  become  united;  to  merge  insensibly  the 
one  into  the  other  (as  colours). — n.  A  mix- 
ture, as  of  liquids,  colours,  &c;  a  mixture  of 
spirits  from  different  distilleries. — Blend- 
ing, blend'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
blends;  painting,  a  process  by  which  the 
pigments  are  made  to  melt  or  blend  to- 
gether; the  effect  or  result  of  such  process. 

Blende,  blend,  n.  [G.  blende,  blend,  from 
blenden,  to  blind,  to  dazzle.]  An  ore  of 
zinc,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties;  a 
native  sulphide  of  zinc.  This  word  is  also 
employed  in  such  compound  terms  as  man- 
ganese blende,  zinc  blende,  ruby  blende. 


Blenheim,  blen'em,  ».  One  of  a  breed  of 
dog!  of  the  spaniel  kind,  preserved  in  per 

feotlon  a<  Blenheim  Palaoe  in  Oxfordshire) 

the  seat  of  tin;  Dukes  of  Marlborough. 

Blennovenoas,  bleu  aoj'eo  us,  ".  |Gr. 
bltnno8,  mucus,  ami  root.  (/,■//,  bo  produce.] 
M<il.  producing  or  generating  mucus.  — 
Bleiinorrhoea,  blen  no  rfi'a,  n,  IGi  rhe8, 
to  flow.]  A  flow  of  mucus;  gonorrhoea, 
Blen  llj .  blen'i,  n.  [L.  blennius,  from  Gr. 
!>!•  nnos,  slime. J  The  name  of  several  small 
fishes  frequenting  rocky  coasts. 

Blepharitis,  blef-a-rl'tis,  n.  [Gr.  blepha- 
ron,  eyelid.]    Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

ltles-bok,  bles'bok,  n.  [D.  bles,  a  blaze  or 
spot  on  the  forehead,  and  bok,  a  buck.]  An 
antelope  of  Cape  Colony,  with  a  white  face. 

Bless,  bles,  v.t.— blessed  or  blest,  blessing. 
I  A.  Sax.  bletsian,  bledsian,  to  bless,  from 
bldd,  blood;  originally  perhaps  to  conse- 
crate by  sprinkling  blood.]  To  invoke  the 
divine  favour  on;  to  express  a  wish  for  the 
good  fortune  or  happiness  of;  to  bestow 
happiness,  prosperity,  or  good  things  of  any 
kind  upon  (blest  with  peace  and  plenty);  to 
make  and  pronounce  holy;  to  consecrate; 
to  glorify  for  benefits  received;  to  extol  for 
excellencies  (to  bless  the  Lord;  to  esteem 
or  account  happy:  with  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun.— Bless  me!  bless  my  soul!  expressions 
of  surprise.— Blessed,  bles'ed,  a.  [As  pret. 
and  pp.  blessed  is  now  commonly  pronounced 
blest,  and  is  also  so  written.]  Enjoying 
happiness;  favoured  with  blessings;  highly 
favoured;  happy;  fortunate;  enjoying  spiri- 
tual blessings  and  the  favour  of  God;  fraught 
with  or  imparting  blessings;  sacred;  hal- 
lowed; holy.— Blessedly,  bles'ed-li,  adv. 
In  a  blessed  or  fortunate  manner;  joyfully. 
—Blessedness,  bles'ed-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  blessed;  happiness;  felicity;  heaven- 
ly joys;  the  favour  of  God.—  Single  blessed- 
ness, the  unmarried  state;  celibacy.— 
Blesser,  bles'er,  n.  One  that  blesses.— 
Blessing,  bles'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
blesses;  a  prayer  or  solemn  wish  imploring 
happiness  upon  another;  a  benediction;  the 
act  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  or  blessing; 
that  which  promotes  temporal  prosperity 
and  welfare  or  secures  immortal  felicity; 
any  good  thing  falling  to  one's  lot;  a  mercy. 

Blew,  bio,  pret.  of  blow. 

Blewits,  blu'its,  n.  [Corruption  of  blue 
hats.]  The  popular  name  in  England  of  a 
purplish  mushroom  common  in  meadows 
in  autumn. 

Blight,  bllt,  n.  [Possibly  from  prefix  be, 
and  light,  the  original  meaning  being  per- 
haps to  scorch  or  blast  as  by  lightning.] 
Something  that  nips,  blasts,  or  destroys 
plants;  a  diseased  state  of  plants;  smut, 
mildew,  or  other  plant  disease;  fig.  some- 
thing that  frustrates,  blasts,  destroys,  brings 
to  nought,  &o— v.t.  To  affect  with  blight; 
to  cause  to  wither  or  decay;  to  blast;  to 
frustrate.— v.i.  To  injure  or  blast  as  blight 
does.— Blighted,  blit'ed,  a.  Smitten  with 
blight;  blasted  (blighted  hopes).— Blight- 
ing, blit'ing,  a.  Producing  the  effects  of 
blight;  blasting;  destroying.— Slighting- 
ly, blit'ing-li,  adv.    By  blighting. 

Blighty,  bli'ti,  n.  [Ar.  vildyat,  a  foreign 
country,  more  particularly  Britain.  Soldier- 
Hindustani,  blatty,  by  Cockney  pronuncia- 
tion blighty.]  Home,  going  home  to  Blighty, 
word  and  phrase  in  the  Indian  army,  ex- 
tended to  home  generally. 

Blimp,  blimp,  n.  A  non-rigid  costal  air- 
ship of  the  smallest  size,  with  fuselage  simi- 
lar to  aeroplane. 

Blind,  blind,  a.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Icel.  Sw.  Dan. 
G.  blind;  originally  meaning  turbid  or 
cloudy,  and  allied  to  blend,  to  mix.]  Desti- 
tute of  the  sense  of  sight;  not  having  sight; 
not  having  the  faculty  of  discernment;  desti- 
tute of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  light; 
not  easily  discernible;  dark;  obscure  (blind 
paths,  blind  mazes);  indiscriminate;  heed- 
less (blind  wrath);  without  openings  for 
admitting  light  (blind  window),  or  otherwise 
wanting  something  ordinarily  essential; 
closed  at  one  end;  having  no  outlet  (a  blind 
alley).—  v.t.  To  make  physically,  morally,  or 
intellectually  blind;  to  render  incapable  of 
clear  vision  (blinded  by  passion);  to  darken; 


to  obscure  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind;  to 
conceal  ('  to  blind  the  truth'.    Term.);  to 

eclipse.     11     Something  to  hinder  sight,  to 
intercept  a  view,  or  keep  out,  light ,  a 
"I     'ime  sort,  to  prevent,  too  strong  a  li^ht 
from    shining   in    a. I    a   window,   or   to  3 
people  In. in  si  ciiig  ln;    soinel  hie 

to  conceal  a  covert  design;  a  cover;  a  pre- 
text. —  Blindage,  blm'daj,  v.  Mil, 1.  a 
kind  of  screen  made  of  timber  and  earth, 
used  to  protect  men  in  fortresses.— Bl  I  nil* 
beetle,  n.  A  name  for  the  cockchafer 
Blinder,  bllnd'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  blinds;  a  blinker  on  a  horse's  bridle 
-  Blindfold,  blmd'fold,  a.  Having  the 
eyes  covered,  as  with  a  bandage;  having  tliu 
mental  eye  darkened  (Shak.).-v.t.  To  cover 
the  eyes  of;  to  hinder  from  seeing  by  bind- 
ing something  round  the  eyes.— Bl  i  ml  1  ag, 
bhnd'ing,  a.  Making  blind;  preventing 
from  seeing  clearly;  depriving  of  sight  or 
of  understanding.  —  Blind  I  ugly,  blind'- 
ing-li,  adv.  In  a  blinding  manner ;  so  aa 
to  blind.— Blindly,  bllnd'li,  adv.  In  a 
blind  manner;  without  sight  or  understand- 
ing; without  examination;  regardlessly 
recklessly.— Bllndman's-biitr,  Blind- 
Harry,  n.  A  play  in  which  one  person  is 
blindfolded  and  tries  to  catch  some  one  of 
the  company  and  tell  who  it  is.— Blind* 
Iiess,  blind'nes,  n.  State  of  being  blind; 
want  of  bodily  sight;  mental  darkness; 
ignorance.— Blind-tooling,  n.  In  book- 
binding, the  ornamental  impressions  of 
heated  tools  upon  leather  without  the  inter- 
position of  gold-leaf,  ink,  &c.  —  Blind- 
worm,  n.  [So  called  because,  its  eyes  being 
very  minute,  it  has  popularly  been  supposed 
to  be  blind.]  A  small  harmless  worm-like 
reptile,  called  also  slow-worm,  connecting 
the  serpents  and  lizards. 

Blink,  blingk,  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D. 
blinken,  Dan.  blinke,  Sw.  blinka,  G.  blinken, 
to  shine,  glance,  twinkle;  allied  to  A.Sax. 
blican,  to  gleam,  D.  blikken,  Dan.  blikke, 
G.  blicken,  to  glance,  to  glimpse.  Akin 
blank,  blench,  bleach.]  To  wink;  to  twinkle; 
to  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut  or  with  fre- 
quent winking;  to  get  a  glimpse;  to  peep 
(Shak.);  to  intermit  light;  to  glimmer.—  v.t. 
To  shut  one's  eyes  to;  to  avoid  or  purposely 
evade  (to  blink  a  question  or  topic). — n.  A. 
glance  of  the  eye;  a  glimpse;  a  gleam;  a 
glimmer;  the  gleam  or  glimmer  reflected 
from  icein  the  Arctic  regions. — Blinkard, 
bling'kerd,  n.  A  person  who  blinks  or  has 
bad  eyes.— Blinker,  bling'ker,  n.  One 
who  blinks;  a  leather  flap  placed  on  either 
side  of  a  horse's  head,  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  sideways  or  backwards. — Blinky.t 
bling'ki,  a.    Prone  to  blink  or  wink. 

Bliss,  blis,  n.  [A.Sax.  blis,  bliss,  joy, 
alacrity,  exultation,  from  blithe,  blithe. 
Blithe.]  The  highest  degree  of  happiness; 
blessedness ;  felicity ;  often  specifically 
heavenly  felicity.  — Blissful,  blis'ful,  a. 
Full  of,  abounding  in,  enjoying,  or  con- 
ferring bliss.— Blissfully,  blis'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  blissful  manner.  —  Blissfuliiess. 
blis'f  ul-nes,  n.  Exalted  happiness;  felicity; 
fulness  of  joy. 

Blister,  blis'ter,  n.  [Connected  with  blast, 
to  blow  or  puff,  from  same  root  as  to  blow; 
comp.  G.  blase,  a  blister,  a  bladder.]  A 
thin  vesicle  on  the  skin,  containing  watery 
matter  or  serum;  a  pustule;  an  elevation 
made  by  the  separation  of  an  external  film 
or  skin,  as  on  plants;  something  applied  to 
the  skin  to  raise  a  blister;  a  vesicatory. — v.t. 
To  raise  a  blister  or  blisters  on. — v.i.  To 
rise  in  blisters  or  become  blistered.— Blis- 
ter-beetle, Blister-fly,  n.  A  beetle 
used  to  raise  a  blister  on  the  skin;  the 
Spanish-fly.— Blistering,  blis'ter-ing,  a. 
Causing  or  tending  to  cause  blisters.— 
Blister-plaster,  n.  A  plaster  of  can- 
tharides  or  Spanish-flies  designed  to  raise 
a  blister.— Blister-Steel,  n.  Iron  bars 
which,  when  converted  into  steel,  have  their 
surface  covered  with  blisters. — Blister], 
blis'ter-i,  a.  Full  of  blisters. 
Blithe,  bllTH,  a.  [A.Sax.  blithe,  blithe, 
joyful;  O.Sax.  blithi,  clear,  joyful;  Goth. 
bleiths,  merciful;  Icel.  blithr,  Dan.  blid, 
bland;  D.  blijde,  blithe.  Hence  bliss.]  Gay; 
merry;  joyous;  sprightly;  mirthful;  charac- 
terized by  blitheness  or  joy.— Blithely, 
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im'ii   adv.    In  ••'  blllhe,  gay,  or  joyful 
Miner     Blltlieness,  blTTH'nes,  n.   The 
ing  blithe;   gad 

llflK-sOIIK'.    Mil  H  '-inn.   O.      Full 


IlllltV 
M  III.. 

l.luli.  i  i  ty;  i:;i>;  m<  rry;  chi  i  i 

I  BllttaeHomeneim.  bllTH'sum-nee, 
Tin-  quality  of  being  blithesome;  gaiety. 

l//:ir«l.  Hi-  -U'l.  "•  [AkintoWa  r,  blast. 

.    ]u-oviiu'i:il   English,   but  general 

an  literature  since  1880  I  A  biting 

!  111. 

out.  blOt,   v.t.    [Allied  to  [eel.   blautr, 

I  suit.  S\v.  blot,  soaked,  bldta,  to 

cure  fish  by  soaking.]    To  make 

igid  or  swollen,  as  with  air,  water,  &o.; 

cause  to  swell,  as  y  itha  dropsical  huniour; 

to  make  vain;  to  cure  by  smoking, 

herrings,     r.i.    To  become  swollen;  to 

late     Bloated.  blOt'ed,  a.  Swelled  out; 

5ed  up;  unwieldy,  especially  from  over 

diligence  In  eating  and  drinking;  unduly 

■J*;     OTergTOWn    {bloated    armaments). 

lonlcdiicss,  blSt'ed-nes,  n.  The  state 
being  bloated.— Bloater,  blOt'er,  n.  A 
aoke-dried  herring:    probably  the  name 

II  originally  given  to  fish  cured  by  soaking. 

oil,  Mob,  n.   I  Also  in  form  bleb,  and  allied 
blah,  blubber.]    A  small  globe  of  liquid; 
dewdrop;  a  blister;  a  bubble. 

ock.  blok,  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  and 
an.  blok,  Q.  and  Sw.  block,  a  block,  a  log, 
lump;  Ir.  blog,  a  fragment.]  Any  solid 
ass  of  matter,  usually  with  one  or  more 
MM  or  approximately  plane  faces;  a  lump; 
stoek  or  stupid  person;  the  mass  of  wood 
1  which  criminals  lay  their  necks  when 
ey  are  beheaded;  any  obstruction  or  cause 

obstruction;  a  stop;  the  state  of  being 
■eked  or  stopped  up;  a  casing  or  shell 
intaining  one  or  more  pulleys  over  which 
rope  or  chain  works;  a  connected  mass  of 
tidings;  a  portion  of  a  city  inclosed  by 
reets;  a  mould  or  piece  on  which  some- 
ing  is  shaped,  or  placed  to  make  it  keep 

shape;  a  piece  of  wood  on  which  an 
igraving  is  cut. — v.t.  To  hinder  egress  or 
issage  from  or  to;  to  stop  up  or  barricade; 

obstruct;  cricket,  to  stop  (a  ball)  with  the 
it  without  striking  it  to  a  distance;  to 
ould,  shape,  or  stretch  on  a  block;  book- 
ndinij,  to  ornament  by  means  of  brass 
amps.— To  block  out,  to  begin  to  reduce 

the  required  shape;  to  shape  out. — 
lockade,  blok-ad',  n.  [Comp.  such 
srds  as  barricade,  stockade,  palisade,  &c] 
le  shutting  up  of  a  place  by  surrounding 
with  hostile  troops  or  ships  with  a  view 

compel  a  surrender,  by  hunger  and  want, 
ithout  regular  attacks. — Toraiseablockade, 

remove  or  break  up  a  blockade. — v.t. 
ockaded,  blockading.  To  subject  to  a 
ockade;  to  prevent  ingress  to  or  egress 
om  by  warlike  means;  to  shut  up  or  in 
'  obstacles  of  any  kind;  to  obstruct.— 
lockader,  blok-ad'er,  n.  One  who 
ockades;  a  vessel  employed  in  blockading. 
lockhead,  blok'hed,  n.  A  stupid  fellow; 
iolt;  a  stock;  a  person  deficient  in  under- 
anding.  —  Block-house,  n.  Milit.  a 
rong  building  of  one  or  more  stories,  so 
lined  because  constructed  chiefly  of  logs 

beams  of  timber,  having  loopholes  for 
usketry.— Blocking-course,  n.  The 
urse  of  stones  or  bricks  erected  on  the 
>per  part  of  a  cornice  to  make  a  termina- 
m.  —  Blockish,  blok'ish,  a.  Like  a 
ock;  stupid;  dull;  deficient  in  understand- 
g.  (S7iafc.)-Block-prluting,  n.  The 
ocess  or  art  of  printing  from  engraved 
ocks  of  wood.— Block-system,  n.  The 
stem  of  working  the  traffic  on  a  railway, 
cording  to  which  the  line  is  divided  into 
ort  sections,  and  no  train  is  allowed  to 
iter  upon  any  one  section  till  it  is  signalled 
lolly  clear,  so  that  between  two  successive 
fcins  there  is  an  interval  of  time  as  well  as 
le  of  space.— Block-tin,  n.  Tin  cast 
to  ingots  or  blocks. 

ond,  Blonde,  blond,  a.  [Fr.  blond, 
onde,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin;  comp.  D. 
id  G.  blond,  fair,  flaxen;  A.Sax.  blonden, 
ayish  or  grizzled;  allied  to  blend.]  Of  a 
ir  colour  or  complexion. — n.  A  person 
specially  a  woman)  of  very  faircomplexion, 
th  light  hair  and  light-blue  eyes.  — 
loudness,  blond'nes,  n.    The  state  of 
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being  blond:  fairness.    Blond-lucr.  ■ 

Laoi  in  ad i  ol    Uk,  original!)  ol  unbli 

silk,  from  tin'  yellow [i  h  i  oloui   oi   w hich 

tin'   name   was  riven,   now  ol    white,   blaok, 

<>r  coiouied  silk.    Alio  called  Blond, 

lRlood.blud.ii.  [O.B.  Mod,  Nods,  *C  .A  Sax 
Goth,  bloth,  loel,  bldth,  Dan   Sw.  blod, 

i.i.  Mood,  i»  blosd,  G,  hint,  roo1  probably 
: .  i  ii  in  to  Wow  (us  a  flower),  III, a, iii,  from 
the  brightneai  of  its  oolour.]  The  Bold 
whiob  uroulatea  through  the  arti  rl<  i  and 

veins  of  the  human  body  and  that  of  other 
animals,  and  which  is  essential  to  lib  and 
nutrition  in  man  and  the  higher  animals 
of  a  more  or  less  red  colour;  n  latlonshlp 
by  descent  from  a  OOmmOO  and  Itor  (allied 

by  Mood):  oonaanguinity;  lineage;  kindred; 

family;  birth;  extraction;  often  high  birth; 
good  extraction;  natural  disposition;  tern 
per;  spirit  (to  do  a  thing  in  hot  blood  or  cold 
blood,  that  is  in  anger  or  deliberately); 
mettle;  passion;  anger  (his  blood  was  up).— 
The  blood,  the  royal  family  or  royal  lineage; 
thus  it  is  common  to  speak  of  princes  of  the 
blood.  —Flesh  and  blood,  human  nature; 
mortal  man.— v.t.  To  let  blood;  to  bleed; 
to  stain  with  blood;  to  inure  to  blood;  to 
give  a  taste  of  blood.— Blood-bought,  a. 
Bought  or  obtained  at  the  expense  of  life 
or  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  —  Blood- 
guiltiness,  n.  The  state  of  being  blood- 
guilty;  the  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood. 
Blood-guilty,  a.  Guilty  of  murder- 
Blood-horse,  n.  A  horse  of  a  breed  de- 
rivedoriginally  from  a  cross  with  the  Arabian 
horse,  combining  lightness,  strength,  swift- 
ness, and  endurance.— Blood-hound,  n. 
A  large  variety  of  dog  with  long  smooth 
and  pendulous  ears,  remarkable  for  the 
acuteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to 
recover  game  or  prey  by  scent.— Bloodily, 
blud'i-li,  adv.  In  a  bloody  manner;  cruelly. 
—Bloodiness,  blud'i-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  bloody;  disposition  to  shed  blood; 
murderousness. — Bloodless,  bludles,  a. 
Without  blood;  drained  of  blood;  dead; 
without  shedding  of  blood  or  slaughter  (a 
bloodless  victory);  without  spirit  or  activity. 
— Bloodlessly,blud'les-li, adv.  Inablood- 
less  manner;  without  bloodshed. — Blood- 
letting, blud'let-ing,  u.  The  act  of  letting 
blood  by  opening  a  vein. —Blood-money, 
n.  Money  earned  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
or  by  laying,  or  supporting,  a  charge  imply- 
ing peril  to  the  life  of  an  accused  person. 
—Blood-relation,  n.  One  related  by 
blood  or  descent.— Bloodshed,  blud'shed, 
n.  The  shedding  or  spilling  of  blood; 
slaughter;  wasteoflife.— Bloodskedder, 
blud'shed-er,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood;  a 
murderer.— Bloodshcdd ing,  blud'shed- 
ing,  n.  The  crime  of  shedding  blood  or 
taking  human  life. —  Bloodshot,  blud'- 
shot,  a.  Red  and  inflamed  by  a  turgid 
state  of  the  blood-vessels:  said  of  the  eye. — 
Blood-spavin,  n.  A  dilatation  of  the 
vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a  horse,  forming  a  soft  swelling. — Blood- 
stained, a.  Stained  with  blood;  guilty 
of  slaughter.— Blood-Stone,  n.  A  stone 
worn  as  an  amulet,  to  prevent  bleeding 
at  the  nose;  red  hematite;  a  species  of 
heliotrope  dotted  with  spots  of  jasper.— 
Blood-sucker,  n.  Any  animal  that  sucks 
blood,  as  a  leech,  a  fly,  &c. ;,  a  hard  niggardly 
man;  an  extortioner.  —  Bloodthirsti- 
ness,  blud'thers-ti-nes,  n.  Thirst  for  shed- 
ding blood.  —  Bloodthirsty,  blud'thers- 
ti,  a.  Desirous  to  shed  blood;  murderous. 
—Blood-vessel,  n.  Any  vessel  in  which 
blood  circulates  in  an  animal  body;  an 
artery  or  a  vein.  —  Blood- warm,  a. 
Warm  as  blood ;  lukewarm.  —  Bloody, 
blud'i,  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood;  con- 
sisting of,  containing,  or  exhibiting  blood; 
blood-stained;  cruel;  murderous;  given  to 
the  shedding  of  blood;  attended  with  much 
bloodshed.— Bloody-flux,  n.  The  dysen- 
tery, a  disease  in  which  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels  have  a  mixture  of  blood. — 
Bloody-minded,  a.  Having  a  cruel, 
ferocious  disposition;  barbarous;  inclined 
to  shed  blood. 

Bloom,  blbm,  n.  [Same  word  as  Icel.  bldm, 
Sw.  blomma,  Dan.  blomme,  Goth,  bloma, 
D.  bloem,  G.  blume,  a  flower,  from  stem  of 
blow,  to  blossom;  akin  blossom]  A  blossom; 
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th<-  ii. .u.  i  of  i  planl    ' bi  aol  m  i  tat,  ol 

■  1 1 1 1 1 ik .    fulness  of   hie   and   rlgOUTj    a 

period  "i   > 

dition;  the  deli< 

Indloat iv'   i.i  youth  and  health;  u  gl 

Hull.   ■    upei  I.'  ill  i  oat  ing  or  app< ... 

upon  oei  tain  i  hi  delicate  pov 

eo, iime  upon  oertain    fruit*  when    newly 

gal  in  n  d      vi  'I  oproi  ii eldbloi  soma; 

to  blossom;  to  flo 

of  youth;  to  glow     o,t,\    To  put  forth,  us 

blossoms.    (O.T.)— Blooming,  blot 

a.  Showing  blooms;  glowing ai  •rithyoutn 

ful   vigour.  -    Itloomliiuly,   l.lniii me  II, 

ailr.  In  a  blooming  maimer  Itloolli- 
illClM'SS,  blom'ing-nes,  u.  —  Itlonmv 
bib  mi,  tt.  Full  of  bloom  or  blossoms; 
flowery;  having  freshness  or  vigour  as  of 
youth;  having  a  delicate  powdciy  appeal 
anee,  Ml  liei.h  I ruit. 

Bloom,  blbm.  n.    [A.Sax.  H&mtL  a  mans  or 
lump  of  metal.]    A  lump  of  puddled  iron, 
which  leaves  the  furnace  in  a  rough 
to  be  lubsequently  rolled  Into  the  bars  or 

other   material   into  which   it   may   b 
sired  to  convert  the  metal. — Blonilinr.v 
Bloomery,  blom'a-ri,  blom'er-i,  a.    The 

first  forge  through  which  iron  passes  after 
it  is  melted  from  the  ore. 

Bloomer,  blom'er,  n.  [After  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
an  American  lady,  who  originated  the  style 
of  dress  in  1849.]  A  costume  for  women, 
consisting  of  a  short  skirt,  loose  trousers, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively. 

Blossom,  blos'om,  n.  [A.Sax.  bUstma,  a 
blossom,  from  same  root  as  bloom  (which 
see).]  The  flower  of  a  plant,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  coloured  leaflets,  generally  of 
more  delicate  texture  than  the  leaves;  the 
bloom;  blooming  state  or  period  (the  plant 
is  in  bloom). — v.i.  To  put  forth  blossoms  or 
flowers;  to  bloom;  to  flourish.  —  Blos- 
somed, blos'omd,  a.  Covered  with  blos- 
soms; in  bloom.— Blossomy.t  blos'om-i, 
a.    Full  of  or  covered  with  blossoms. 

Blot,  blot,  n.  [Same  word  as  Icel.  blettr, 
Dan.  plet,  a  blot;  Dan.  dial,  blat,  a  drop, 
a  spot  of  something  wet.]  A  spot  or  stain, 
as  of  ink  on  paper;  a  blur;  an  obliteration 
of  something  written  or  printed;  a  spot  in 
reputation;  a  blemish. — v.t.— blotted,  blot- 
ting. To  spot,  to  stain,  as  with  ink;  to  stain 
with  infamy ;  to  tarnish ;  to  obliterate  or 
efface:  in  this  sense  generally  with  out;  to 
dry  by  means  of  blotting-paper  or  the  like. 
—Blotter,  blot'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  blots.— Blotting  -  paper,  n.  A 
species  of  unsized  paper,  serving  to  imbibe 
the  superfluous  ink  from  newly  written 
manuscript,  &c. 

Blotch,  bloch,  n.  [For  Match,  blach,  a 
softened  form  of  black  (comp.  bleak,  bleach), 
the  meaning  being  influenced  by  botch,  a 
pustule.]  A  pustule  or  eruption  on  the  skin; 
an  irregular  spot.  —  v.t.  To  mark  with 
blotches.— Blotched,  Blotchy,  blocht, 
bloch'i,  a.    Marked  with  blotches. 

Blouse,  blouz  or  bios,  n.  [Fr.]  A  light 
loose  upper  garment,  resembling  a  smock- 
frock,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  worn  by 
men  as  a  protection  from  dust  or  in  place 
of  a  coat ;  also,  a  dress  of  nearly  the  same 
form  and  of  various  materials  worn  by 
women  and  children.— Bloused,  bloust,  a. 
Wearing  a  blouse. 

Blow,  bio,  v.i.— blew,  blown,  blowing.  [A. 
Sax.  bldwan;  allied  to  G.  bldhen,  to  blow, 
Icel.  bldsa,  Goth,  blesan,  G.  blasen,  to  blow, 
to  blow  a  wind-instrument;  also  to  E.  blow,  to 
bloom,  bladder,  blast,  &c,  and  L.  flo,  flare, 
to  breathe  or  blow.]  To  make  a  current  of 
air,  as  with  the  mouth,  a  bellows,  &c;  to 
constitute  or  form  a  current  of  air;  to  be 
a  wind:  often  used  with  an  indefinite  it  for 
the  subject  (it  blew  strongly  yesterday);  to 
pant;  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard  or  quick;  to 
give  out  sound  by  being  blown,  as  a  horn  or 
trumpet;  to  boast;  to  brag:  in  this  sense 
colloq. — To  blow  over,  to  pass  away  after 
having  spent  its  force  (the  storm  blew  over). 
— To  blow  up,  to  be  broken  and  scattered  by 
an  explosion. — To  bloio  upon,  to  bring  into 
disfavour  or  discredit:  to  render  stale,  un- 
savoury, or  worthless;  also  to  inform  upon. 
— v.t.   To  throw  or  drive  a  current  of  air 
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upon;  to  drive  by  a  current  of  uir;  to  sound 
by  tbe  breath  (a  wind-instrument);  to  form 

by  Inflation  (to  Wow  a  glass  bottle);  to  swell 

by  injecting  air  into;  to  put  out  of  breath 
by  fatigue:  to  scatter  or  shatter  by  explo- 
sives (to  blow  up,  to  lilac  to  pieces).—  To 
blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  a  current  of  air; 
to  scatter  (one's  brains)  by  firearms.  —  To 
blow  up,  to  fill  with  air;  to  swell;  to  inflate; 

to  pun  up;  to  blow  Into  a  blase;  to  burst  in 
pieces  and  scatter  by  explosion;  to  scold:  in 
this  sense  colloq.— n.  A  gale  of  wind;  a  blast; 
the  breathing  or  spouting  of  a  whale.  — 
Blower,  blo'er,  ?j.  One  who  or  that  which 
blows;  a  blowing-engine.  —  Blowy,  blo'i,  a. 
Windy;  gusty.— Bio  w-lly,  n.  A  name  of 
various  species  of  flies  (dipterous  insects) 
which  deposit  their  eggs  on  flesh,  and  thus 
taint  it.  Blow-hole,  n.  The  nostril  of 
a  cetacean,  situated  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  head;  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales 
and  seals  come  to  breathe.— Blowing- 
englue.  Blowing-machine,  n.  Any 
contrivance  for  supplying  a  current  of  air, 
as  for  blowing  glass,  smelting  iron,  renew- 
ing the  air  in  confined  spaces,  and  the  like. 
—Blow-pipe,  n.  An  instrument  by  which 
a  current  of  air  or  gas  is  driven  through  a 
flame  so  as  to  direct  it  upon  a  substance, 
an  intense  heat  being  created  by  the  rapid 
supply  of  oxygen  and  the  concentration  of 
the  flame;  a  pipe  or  tube  through  which 
poisoned  arrows  are  blown  by  the  breath, 
used  by  South  American  Indians  and  na- 
tives of  Borneo. 

Blow,  bio,  v.i.  —  blew,  blown.  [A.  Sax. 
blowan,  to  bloom  or  blossom;  D.  bloeijen,  G. 
bliihen;  allied  to  the  other  verb  to  blow,  and 
to  L.  flortre,  to  bloom.]  To  flower;  to 
blossom;  to  bloom,  as  plants. — v.t.\  To 
make  to  blow  or  blossom.— n.  A  mass  of 
blossoms;  the  state  or  condition  of  blos- 
soming or  flowering ;  the  highest  state  of 
anything ;  bloom ;  an  ovum  or  egg  de- 
posited by  a  fly;  a  fly-blow.— Blown,  blon, 
p.  and  o.  Fully  expanded  or  opened,  as  a 
flower. 

Blow,  bio,  n.  [Akin  to  O.D.  blauwen,  to 
strike;  D.  blouwen,  to  beat  flax;  G.  bleuen, 
to  cudgel;  and  perhaps  also  with  blue. 
Blue.]  A  stroke  with  the  hand  or  fist,  or 
a  weapon;  a  knock;  an  act  of  hostility;  a 
sudden  calamity;  a  sudden  or  severe  evil; 
mischief  or  damage  received. — At  a  blow, 
by  one  single  action;  at  one  effort;  sud- 
denly. 

Blowze,  blouz,  n.  [From  the  same  root  as 
blush.]  A  ruddy  fat-faced  woman;  a  blowzy 
woman.  —  Blowzed,  Blouzy,  blouzd, 
blou'zi,  a.  Ruddy-faced;  fat  and  ruddy; 
high-coloured. 

Blubber,  blub'er,  n.  [A  lengthened  form 
of  blub,  blob,  bleb;  perhaps  from  same  root 
as  that  of  blow,  bladder.]  The  fat  of  whales 
and  other  large  sea  animals,  from  which 
train-oil  is  obtained;  a  gelatinous  mass  of 
various  kinds;  the  sea-nettle;  a  jelly-fish. — 
v.i.  To  weep,  especially  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  swell  the  cheeks  or  disfigure  the  face. 
— v.t.  To  disfigure  with  weeping.— Blub- 
ber-lip, n.  A  swollen  lip;  a  thick  lip, 
such  as  that  of  a  negro.  —  Blubber- 
lipped,  a.    Having  blubber-lips. 

BlucUer,  bluch'er,  n.  A  strong  leather 
half  boot  or  high  shoe,  named  after  Field- 
marshal  von  Bliicher. 

Bludgeon,  bluj'on,  n.  [Origin  unknown; 
perhaps  allied  to  G.  blotzen,  to  strike,  D. 
blutsen,  to  bruise.]  A  short  stick,  with  one 
end  loaded  or  thicker  and  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue,  blu,  n.  [Same  as  Sc.  blae,  Icel.  bldr, 
livid;  Dan.  blaa,  D.  blaauw,  G.  blau,  blue; 
connected  with  blow,  a  blow  producing  a 
blue  colour.  Akin  blemish.]  One  of  the 
primary  colours;  the  colour  of  the  clear 
sky  or  deep  sea;  azure;  what  is  blue;  a  dye 
or  pigment  of  this  hue. — a.  Of  the  colour 
of  blue;  sky-coloured;  azure.— v.t. — blued, 
bluing.  To  make  blue;  to  dye  of  a  blue 
colour. —  Blueing,  Bluing,  blu'ing,  n. 
A  material  used  to  impart  a  blue  colour, 
as  indigo  used  by  washerwomen. — Bluely, 
blu'li,  adv.  With  a  blue  hue  or  shade. — 
Blu  en  ess,  blu'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing blue;  a  blue  hue  or  colour.— Bluish, 


blii'ish,  a.  Blue  in  a  slight  degree;  some- 
what blue.  —  BIuIhIiim'sm,  blii'ish-nes,   it. 

—  Blue-Beard,  n.  Personage  in  medi- 
eval talc,  synonymous  with  wife -mur- 
derer.    Blue-hell,  »    The  popular  name 

given  in  England  to  the  Wild  hyacinth,  and 
in  Scotland  to  the  harebell.— Blue-bird. 
n.  A  small  bluish  bird  with  a  red  breast 
very  common  in  the  United  States;  the  blue 
robin.— Blue-DOnnetS,  n.  The  Scottish 
nation.  — Blue-book,  B.  A  name  applied 
to  British  government  official  reports  and 
other  papers,  because  their  covers  are  made 
of  blue  paper.— Blue-bottle,  n.  A  com- 
posite plant  found  frequently  in  cornfields; 
a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly.  — Blue-cup, 
n.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  with  blue 
spots  on  its  head;  the  blue  titmouse. — 
Blue-coat,  «.  A  person  wearing  a  blue 
coat  as  a  special  dress.— Blue-coat  boy,  a  boy 
attending  Christ's  Hospital  School,  dressed 
in  long,  blue  coat  with  yellow  stockings. — 
Blue-fish,  n.  A  name  of  certain  Ameri- 
can fishes,  one  of  them  a  food  fish  allied  to 
the  mackerel,  common  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  N".  America.— Blue-devils,  n. 
pi.  A  colloquial  phrase  for  dejection,  hypo- 
chondria, or  lowness  of  spirits;  also  for  de- 
lirium tremens.  Often  called  simply  the 
blues.  —  Blue  -  go  w  ii,  n.  The  name  of 
Scottish  bedesmen,  or  licensed  beggars. — 
Blue  -  grass,  n.  A  name  of  several 
grasses,  more  especially  a  grass  of  Ken- 
tucky, highly  valued  for  pasturage  and  hay. 
— Blue-gUlll,  n.  A  species  of  Eucalyptus 
or  gum-tree  with  valuable  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  now  planted  in  malarious  locali- 
ties with  beneficial  results.  It  yields  the 
drug  Eucalyptol.— Blue- jacket,  n.  A 
sailor,  from  the  colour  of  his  jacket.  — 
Blue-mould,  n.  A  name  of  a  thread- 
like fungus  growing  on  cheese,  as  also  on 
dried  sausages  and  rolled  bacon.— Blue- 
ointment,  n.  Mercurial  ointment.  — 
Blue-peter,  ».  [A  corruption  of  blue 
repeater.]  Naut.  a  blue  flag  having  a  white 
square  in  the  centre,  used  as  a  signal  for 
sailing,  to  recall  boats,  &c. — Blue-pill, 
n.  Mercurial  pill.  -  Blue-ribbon,  n. 
The  broad,  dark-blue  ribbon,  worn  by  mem- 
bers of  the  order  of  the  Garter  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hanging  down  to  the  hip; 
hence,  a  member  of  this  order;  fig.  what 
marks  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  great 
ambition;  the  object  itself.— Blue-spar, 
n.  Azure-spar;  lazulite. — Blue-stock- 
ing, n.  A  literary  lady:  applied  usually 
with  the  imputation  of  pedantry — a  term  of 
disputed  origin. —Blue-stockinglsm,  n. 
The  character,  manner,  or  habits  of  a  blue- 
stocking.— Blue-stone,  Blue-vitriol, 
n.  Sulphate  of  copper.— Blue-verditer, 
n.  A  blue  oxide  of  copper,  or  a  precipitate 
of  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  lime. — Dark- 
blue,  Light-blue,  the  colours  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Bluff,  bluf,  a.  [Perhaps  from  or  allied  to 
O.D.  blaf,  applied  to  a  broad  full  face,  also 
to  a  forehead  rising  straight  up.]  Broad 
and  full:  specially  applied  to  a  full  coun- 
tenance, indicative  of  frankness  and  good 
humour;  rough  and  hearty;  somewhat 
boisterous  and  unconventional;  having  a 
steep  front  (a  bluff  bank). — v.t.  To  deceive 
or  impose  upon,  by  boisterous  talk  or  action. 
— n.  A  high  bank  with  a  steep  front;  a  bold 
headland;  bold  words  or  acts  intended  to 
daunt  or  test  an  opponent. — Bluffy,  bluf'i, 
a.  Having  bluffs  or  bold  projecting  banks. 

Blunder,  blun'der,  v.i.  [Allied  to  Icel. 
blunda,  to  doze,  blundr,  slumber,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  blund,  a  nap,  also  to  blind,  blend.]  To 
make  a  gross  mistake,  especially  through 
mental  confusion;  to  err  stupidly;  to  move 
without  direction  or  steady  guidance ;  to 
flounder;  to  stumble,  literally  or  figura- 
tively.— n.  A  mistake  through  precipitance 
or  mental  confusion;  a  gross  and  stupid 
mistake.  —  Blunderer,  blun'der-er,  n. 
One  who  is  apt  to  blunder  or  to  make  gross 
mistakes.— Blunderingly,  blun'der-ing- 
li,  adv.    In  a  blundering  manner. 

Blunderbuss,  blun'der-bus,  n.  [A  hu- 
morous corruption  of  D.  donderbus,  a 
blunderbuss  —  donder,  thunder,  and  6ms, 
a  tube,  gun,  originally  a  box.]  A  short  gun 
or  firearm,  with  a  large  bore. 


Blunt,  blunt,  a.  (Akin  to  Prov.  ('..  bluddt, 
a  dull  or  blunt  knife;  Dan.  blunde,  Sw 
Icel.  blunda,  to  doze,  E.  blunder.]  Having 
a  thick  edge  or  point,  as  an  instrument' 
dull;  not  sharp;  dull  in  understanding* 
slow  of  discernment;  abrupt  in  address;. 
plain;  unceremonious.— v.t.  To  dull  the 
edge  or  point  of,  by  making  it  thicker:  to 
impair  the  force,  keenness,  or  susceptibility 
of.  Bliiiitlsh.  blunt'ish,  a.  Somewhat 
blunt.— BliiiitiMhiiess,  blunt'ish-nes,  n. 
— Bluntly,  blunt'li,  adv.  In  a  blunt 
manner;  plainly;  abruptly;  without  deli- 
cacy or  the  usual  forms  of  civility.— Bl  u  n  |. 
1ICS9,  blunt'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  blunt. 

Blur,  bier,  n.  [Probably  a  form  of  blear.] 
Something  that  obscures  or  soils;  a  blot; 
a  stain;  confused  appearance,  as  prod 
by  indistinct  vision. — v.t.— blurred,  blur- 
ring. To  obscure  without  quite  effacing; 
to  render  indistinct;  to  confuse  and  be- 
dim; to  cause  imperfection  of  vision  in ;  to 
dim;  to  sully;  to  stain;  to  blemish  (repu- 
tation). 

Blurt,  blert,  v.t.  [Perhaps  imitative  of 
abrupt  sound  made  by  the  lips]  To  utter 
suddenly  or  inadvertently;  to  divulge  un- 
advisedly: commonly  with  out. 

Blush,  blush,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  blisian,  blysian, 
allied  to  Dan.  blusse,  to  blaze,  to  blush,  D. 
bios,  a  blush,  blozen,  to  blush;  akin  blaze, 
blow.]  To  redden  in  the  cheeks  or  over  the 
face,  as  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  con- 
fusion, or  modesty;  to  exhibit  a  red  or  rosy 
colour;  to  bloom. — n.  The  act  of  blushing; 
the  suffusion  of  the  cheeks  or  the  face  gene- 
rally with  a  red  colour  through  confusion, 
shame,  diffidence,  or  the  like;  a  red  or  red- 
dish colour;  a  rosy  tint. — At  the  first  blush, 
at  the  first  review  or  consideration  of  a 
matter. —  Blushful,  blush'ful,  a.  Full 
of  blushes.  —  Blushfnlly,  blush'ful-li, 
adv.  With  many  blushes.  —  Blushing, 
blush'ing,  a.  Exhibiting  blushes  or  a  rosy 
tint;  blooming.  —  Blushingly,  blush' - 
ing-li,  adv.  In  a  blushing  manner;  with 
blushes. 

Bluster,  blus'ter,  v.i.  [A  kind  of  intens.  of 
blow;  akin  to  blast,  blister.]  To  roar  and 
be  tumultuous,  as  wind;  to  be  boisterous; 
to  be  loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering;  to  bully; 
to  swagger. — v.t.  To  utter  or  effect  in  a 
blustering  manner  or  with  noise  and  vio- 
lence: with  out,  or  other  prep. — n.  A  vio- 
lent blast  of  wind ;  a  gust ;  noisy  talk ; 
swaggering ;  boisterousness. — Blusterer, 
blus'ter-er,  n.  One  who  blusters;  a  swag- 
gerer; a  bully.— Blustering,  blus'ter-ing, 
a.  Stormy ;  windy  ;  noisy ;  tumultuous ; 
swaggering.— Blusteringly,  blus'ter-ing- 
li,  adv.  In  a  blustering  manner. — Blus- 
terous, Blustrous,  Blustery,  blus'- 
ter-us,  blus'trus,  blus'ter-i,  a.  Noisy;  tu- 
multuous; tempestuous. 

Boa,  bo'a,  n.  [L.,  a  water-serpent.]  The 
generic  and  common  name  of  certain  ser- 
pents destitute  of  fangs  and  venom,  having 
a  prehensile  tail,  and  including  some  of  the 
largest  species  of  serpents,  the  constrictor 
being  30  or  40  feet  long;  a  long  round  article 
of  dress  for  the  neck,  made  of  fur. 

Boar,  bor,  n.  [A.Sax.  bdr-D.  beer,  O.H.G. 
per,  M.H.G.  ber,  a  boar;  perhaps  akin  to 
bear  (the  animal).]  The  male  of  swine: 
when  applied  to  the  wild  species  the  term  is 
used  without  reference  to  sex.— Boa  risk, 
bor'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
boar;  swinish;  brutal. 

Board,  bord,  n.  [A.Sax.  bord,  table,  plank, 
deck  or  side  of  a  ship = Icel.  Dan.  G.  bord, 
Goth,  baurd,  D.  boord;  allied  probably  to 
verb  bear.  Border,  broider,  are  akin.]  A 
piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  consider- 
able length  and  breadth  compared  with  the 
thickness;  a  table;  hence,  what  is  served  on 
a  board  or  table;  food;  diet;  specifically, 
daily  food  obtained  for  a  stipulated  sum  at 
the  table  of  another;  a  council  table;  a 
number  of  persons  having  the  management, 
direction,  or  superintendence  of  some  public 
or  private  office  or  trust;  the  deck  or  side 
of  a  ship  or  boat,  or  its  interior  part  (on 
board,  to  fall  over  board) ;  a  table  or  frame 
for  a  game,  as  chess,  draughts,  &c. ;  a  kind 
of  thick  stiff  paper;  a  sheet  of  substance 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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■jmed  by  layers  of  paper  patted  together, 
tually  in  compounds  (its,  card  board,  mill 
sard);  one  of  ill'1  i»"  Mi"  covers  on  1 1 1 « - 
,  book  the  boards,  tin-  ■tags  of  ■ 
■satre,  v.t  To  lay  or  spread  with  boards; 
.  tan  i  « i'Ii  boards;  to  place  at  board,  or 

lull'  food  Or  1 1  anil   lodging  arc  to  be 

ad  .    t"    furnish    »  i 1 1  m    food,    or   food   and 

idging,  for  a  oompensal  Ion;  to  go  on  board 

tot  ni'i  a  vessel  bj  force  in  combat. 

i  ,  To  live  at  b  ard;  to  live  as  a  boarder, 

Itonrdable.  bord'a-bl,  «     Capable  of 

efog  boarded,  as  a  ship.    Boarder,  b6rd'- 

r,  u    One  furnished  with  food  or  food  and 

idging  at  snot  lu'i's  house  al  a  stated  charge; 

ne  ■  ho  boarda  a  ship  In  action.     Board- 

■(■house,  i      A  house  where  board  or 

■aid  and  lodging  is  furnished    Hoard- 

llg-|dke.  ".  A  weapon  used  by  sailors 
i  boarding  an  en<  my'a  ship.  Itoardi nu- 
t'liool.  a.  A  school,  the  scholars  of  which 
ourd  with  the  teacher.     Itoard-sehool, 

A  school  under  the  management  of  a 
•hooi  board.  Board-wages,  n.  Wages 
Mowed  to  servants  to  keep  themselves  in 
ictuals. 

oast,  bost,  v.i,  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin; 
■Bp.  W.  bost,  a  boast,  bostio,  to  boast, 
'oru.  fostye,  to  boast.]  To  speak  in  high 
raise  of  one's  self  or  belongings;  to  use 
gutting,  pompous,  or  pretentious  language; 
3  brag;  to  exult;  to  glory;  to  vaunt;  to 
luster.  —  v.t.  To  display  in  ostentatious 
uiguage;  to  speak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or 
nutation;  to  magnify  or  exalt  (strength, 
enius);  to  vaunt:  often  refl.—n.  A  state- 
lent  expressive  of  ostentation,  pride,  or 
anity;  a  vaunting  or  bragging;  a  brag;  the 
ause  of  boasting;  occasion  of  pride,  vanity, 
r  laudable  exultation.— Boaster,  bost'er, 
..  One  who  boasts,  glories,  or  vaunts  with 
■aggeration  or  ostentatiously;  a  bragger. 
Itonstfiil,  bost'ful,  a.  Given  to  boast- 
ig.— Boastfully,  bost'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
oastful  manner.— Boastfuliiess,  bost'- 
iil-nes,  ?i— Boastingly,  bost'ing-li,  adv. 
boastfully;  with  boasting.       • 

oat,  but,  n.  [A.Sax.  brft=Icel.  bdtr,  D. 
,  G.  and  G.  boot,  a  boat.  Similar  forms 
ccur  also  in  Celtic,  as  Ir.  W.  bad,  Gael. 
ata.]  A  small  open  vessel  or  water-craft, 
isually  moved  by  oars  or  rowing;  any  sail- 
ag  vessel,  but  usually  described  by  another 
rord  denoting  its  use  or  mode  of  propulsion; 
s,  a  packet-boat,  steam-boat,  &c. — v.t.  To 
ransport  in  a  boat. — v.i.  To  go  or  sail  in  a 
oat.— Boat-bill,  n.  A  bird  of  the  heron 
amily,  inhabiting  South  America,  and 
lamed  from  having  a  bill  resembling  a  boat 
rith  the  keel  uppermost.  —  Boat-fly,  n. 
in  aquatic  insect  whose  hind-legs  resemble 
,  pair  of  oars,  the  body  resembling  a  boat. 
-Boat-hook,  n.  An  iron  hook  with  a 
loint  on  the  back,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to 
mil  or  push  a  boat.  —  Boat-hon.se,  n. 
k.  house  or  shed  for  protecting  boats  from 
he  weather.— Boatman,  bot'man,  n.  A 
nan  who  manages  a  boat;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 
-Boatswain,  bot'swan  or  bo'sn,  n.  [A. 
Sax.  bdtswdn — bat,  boat,  and  swan,  swain.] 
I  ship's  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  sails, 
igging,  anchors,  cables,  &c,  and  who  pipes 
ir  summons  the  crew  to  their  duty. 

ob,  bob,  n.  [Perhaps  imitative  or  sug- 
;estive  of  abrupt,  jerky  motion;  iu  some 
if  its  senses  allied  to  Gael,  babag,  baban, 
,  tassel.]  A  general  name  for  any  small 
ound  object  playing  loosely  at  the  end  of 
.cord,  line,  chain,  &c,  as  a  knot  of  worms 
m  a  string  used  in  fishing  for  eels,  the  ball 
ir  weight  at  the  end  of  a  pendulum,  plumb- 
ine,  and  the  like;  a  short  jerking  action  or 
notion;  a  shake  or  jog;  a  blow.— Bob,  bob, 
i.  A  shilling.  [Colloq.]  Bell-ringing,  a 
»eal  of  courses  or  sets  of  changes.  —  v.t. 
obbed,  bobbing.  To  move  in  a  short,  jerking 
aanner;  to  perform  with  a  jerky  movement; 
o  cut  short,  as  a  horse's  tail;  to  beat  or 
trike;  to  deceive;  to  defraud  of  (Shak.)t. — 
i.i.  To  play  backward  and  forward;  to  play 
oosely  against  anything;  to  make  a  quick, 
erky  motion,  as  a  rapid  bow  or  obeisance; 
o  angle  or  fish  with  a  bob,  or  by  giving  the 
\ook  a  jerking  motion  in  the  water.— Bob- 
all,  bob'tal,  n.  A  short  tail  or  a  tail  cut 
hort;  the  rabble:  used  in  contempt,  as  in 
he   phrase   ragtag   and  bobtail.  —  Bob- 


failed,   bob't&ld,  'i.     Having  the  tail  cut 

shoit     Boh* wis,  n,    a.  wig  of  short  haii 
Itohhiii.  huh  in.  a     [ I" i    bobin*,  from  i' 
bombiu,  a  humming  sound,  or  more  probably 
connected  with  K  bob  I    A  small  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  with  s  head  or  Bangs  at  one 

Or  both  ends,  on  which  thread  or  yam  in 
wound    foj    UBS   iii   tSWing,    weaving,   &c  — 

Bobbiuet.  bob  in  <  t, "    A  machine  made 

OOtton    net,    originally    Imitated    from     the 

lace  made  by  means  of  a  pillow  and  bobbins, 

Hobby,    boVi,    i(       Policeman,    from    the 

i,on  do  1 1  force  established  by  Sir  Robert  Pt  el 
when  Borne  Becrel  sry,    Also  called  Pet  /<  r$. 

So  (7i.h7o.s-,  the  London  police  attributed 
to  Charles  I. 

Bobolink.  Boblink,  bob'O-lingk,  boh' 
lin^k,  n.  The  rice-bird  or  reed  bird  of  the 
United  States:  ho  called  from  its  cry. 

Boeaslne,  bok'a-sSn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
calamanco  or  woollen  stuff. 

Boche,  Bosehe,  bosh,  n.  [Fr.  of  disputed 
origin.  Perhaps  short  form  of  Alboche, 
slang  for  AUemand,  a  German.]  A  term  of 
opprobrium  for  a  German. 

Bode,  bod,  v.t.— boded,  boding.  [A.Sax. 
bodian,  to  announce,  to  proclaim,  from  bod, 
an  edict,  a  message;  Icel.  botha,  to  proclaim; 
to  bode;  A.Sax.  boda,  D.  bode,  G.  bote,  a 
messenger;  allied  to  bid.]  To  portend;  to 
foreshow;  to  presage;  to  indicate  something 
future  by  signs;  to  be  the  omen  of. — v.i. 
To  be  ominous.  —  Bodeful,  bud'ful,  a. 
Ominous;  threatening;  foreboding.— Bode- 
inenl,  bod'ment,  n.  An  omen;  portent; 
prognostic.  —  Boding,  bod'ing,  a.  Por- 
tentous; ominous. — n.  A  portent;  an  omen. 
— Bodingly,  bod'ing-li,  adv.  Ominously; 
forebodingly;  portentously. 

Bode,  bod,  pret.  of  bide. 
Bodega,  bod'e-ga,  n.    [Sp.  from  Gr.  apoth- 
eke.]    A  wine  cellar  or  shop. 

Bod  lee,  bod'is,  n.  [Formerly  bodies,  pi.  of 
body,  being  originally  in  two  pieces.]  The 
body  part  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  kind  of 
waistcoat;  stays;  a  corset. 

Bodkin,  bod'kin,  n.  [From  W.  bidogyn,  a 
dagger,  dim.  of  bidog,  Gael,  biodag,  a  short 
sword.]  Originally  a  dagger;  now  a  pointed 
pin  of  steel,  ivory,  or  the  like,  for  piercing 
holes  in  cloth;  a  blunted  needle  for  drawing 
a  ribbon,  cord,  or  string  through  a  loop,  or 
a  pin  for  keeping  up  the  hair;  to  sit  bodkin, 
to  sit  squeezed  between  two  persons. 

Bodle,  bodl,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from 
Bothwell,  a  mint-master.]  A  copper  coin 
formerly  current  in  Scotland,  of  the  value 
of  two  pennies  Scots,  or  the  sixth  part  of  an 
English  penny. 

Body,  bod'i,  n.  [A.Sax.  bodig,  a  body— 
O.H.G.  potach,  later  botech,  bodech,  body; 
comp.  Gael,  bodhaig,  the  body.]  The  frame 
or  material  organized  substance  of  an 
animal,  in  distinction  from  the  soul,  spirit, 
or  vital  principle;  the  main  central  or  prin- 
cipal part  of  anything,  as  distinguished 
from  subordinate  parts,  such  as  the  ex- 
tremities, branches,  wings,  &c;  a  person; 
a  human  being:  now  generally  forming  a 
compound  with  some  or  no  preceding;  a 
number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collectively, 
united  by  some  common  tie  or  by  some 
occupation;  a  corporation;  any  extended 
solid  substance;  matter;  any  substance  or 
mass  distinct  from  others;  a  united  mass; 
a  general  collection;  a  code;  a  system;  a 
certain  consistency  or  density;  substance; 
strength  (as  of  liquors,  paper,  &c). — v.t. 
—  bodied,  bodying.  To  produce  in  some 
form:  to  embody;  to  invest  with  a  body.— 
Bodiless,  bod'i-les,  a.  Having  no  body 
or  material  form;  incorporeal. —  Bodily, 
bod'i-li,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  concerning  the 
body:  of  or  belonging  to  the  body  or  to  the 
physical  constitution;  not  mental;  corporeal. 
. ".  Bodily,  relating  to  or  connected  with  the 
body  as  a  whole:  opposed  to  mental;  cor- 
poral, relating  to  the  body  as  regards  out- 
ward bearings;  corporeal,  relating  to  its 
nature:  opposed  to  spiritual.  Hencebodily 
form,  corporal  punishment,  corporeal  exis- 
tence. —  adv.  Corporeally;  united  with  a 
body  or  matter;  entirely;  completely  (to 
remove  a  thing  bodily).— Body-colonr, 


?i  Painting,  ■  pigment  possessing  inxiy  or 
a  certain  d<  nslstence,  substance, 

and    tinging   power        ltod>-miurd,  n. 
The  guard  thai   protect!   oi  defend    • 
person;   life-guard      Bod  y>ser  rant,  n. 

A    :,  i  v  :i  1 1 1   that    uaits  upuii  or  accompanied 

Ins  employ)  inert >i  attendant. 

Body*Ruateher,   n     One  who   i 
burying  places  of  dead  bodies;  a  rasui 

tiomst. 

Bu-otlail.  ba  o'slitm,  a.     Of  or  relating  to 

BoBOtia,    thick-witted,    dull,    in    distinction 

from  Attic,  the  Inhabitants  of  Attica. 

Boer,    bor    or  bo'er,    n.      |l),    a    peasant, 

farmer.]  The  name  applied  t,,  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  South  Africa  engaged  In  agri- 
culture or  cattle-breeding. 

Bog,  bog,  n.  [(iael.  and  Ir.  bog,  soft,  moist, 
In  "in  n,  bogach,  a  quagmire  )  A  piece  of 
wet,  soft,  and  spongy  ground,  where  the 
soil  is  composed  mainly  oi  decaying  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter;  a  piece  of  mossy 
ground  or  where  petit  is  found;  a  quagmire 
oriuorass. — V.t.—DOgged,  bogging.  To  whelm 
or  plunge  in  mud  or  mire.-  Itoguy,  bog'i. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  bog;  full 
of  bogs;  marshy;  swampy;  miry.  —  Boff- 
blltler,  n.  A  fatty  spermaceti  like  mineral 
resin  found  in  masses  in  peat-bogs,  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.— 
Bog-earth,  n.  An  earth  or  soil  composed 
of  light  siliceous  sand  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  fibre  in  a  half-decom- 
posed state.— Bog-iron-ore,  n.  A  loose 
porous  earthy  ore  of  iron  found  in  thin 
layers  in  the  subsoil  of  many  bogs  and 
swamps.— Bog-oak,  n.  Trunks  or  large 
branches  of  oak-trees  found  in  peatbogs, 
the  timber  being  of  a  shining  black  colour 
and  often  manufactured  into  ornamental 
articles.— Bog-snavlu,  n.  An  encysted 
tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  hough  of  a 
horse.— Bog-trotter,  n.  A  derisive  term 
for  an  inhabitant  of  a  boggy  country, 
applied  especially  to  the  Irish  peasantry, 
whose  ability  in  traversing  bogs  has  often 
enabled  them  to  escape  when  pursued  by 
the  officers  of  justice, 

Bogey,  Bogy,  bo'gi,  n.  [W.  bwg,  bwgan,  a 
hobgoblin,  scarecrow,  bugbear.]  A  hob- 
goblin; a  wicked  spirit.  —  Old  Bogey,  the 
devil. 

Boggle,  bog'l,  v.i.— boggled,  boggling.  [Pro- 
bably connected  with  bogey,  Prov.E.  bogle, 
a  goblin.]  To  doubt;  to  hesitate;  to  stop, 
as  if  afraid  to  proceed  or  as  if  impeded  by 
unforeseen  difficulties;  to  waver;  to  shrink; 
to  play  fast  and  loose;  to  shilly-shally.— 
Boggier,  bog'ler,  v.  A  doubter;  a  timor- 
ous man;  a  waverer;  an  inconstant  person. 

Bogie,  Bogey,  bo'gi,  n.  [Perhaps  from 
inventor's  or  maker's  name.]  Originally  a 
coal-wagon  or  truck  so  constructed  as  to 
turn  readily  in  little  room ;  now,  generally, 
a  four-wheeled  truck  supporting  the  front 
part  of  a  locomotive,  and  turning  beneath 
it  by  means  of  a  central  pivot. — Bogie- 
roll,  n.    A  coarse  kind  of  twisted  tobacco. 

Bogus,  bo'gus,  a.  [A  word  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  first  appeared  in  America,  hay- 
ing been  originally  applied,  it  is  said,  in 
1827,  to  an  apparatus  for  coining  spurious 
money.]  Counterfeit;  spurious;  sham;  pre- 
tended.   [Originally  Amer.] 

Bohea,  bo-he',  n.  [Said  to  be  from  a  moun- 
tain in  China  called  Voo-y.]  An  inferior 
kind  of  black  tea:  sometimes  applied  to 
black  teas  in  general. 

Bohemian,  bo-he'mi-an,  n.  [Fr.  BoMmien, 
a  gypsy,  because  the  first  of  that  wandering 
race  that  entered  France  were  believed  to 
be  Hussites  driven  from  Bohemia,  their 
native  country.]  A  person,  especially  an 
artist  or  literary  man,  who  leads  a  free, 
often  somewhat  dissipated  life,  despising 
conventionalities  generally.— Bohemian- 
Isni,  bo-he'mi-an-izm,  n.  The  life  or  habits 
of  a  Bohemian. 

Boiar,  Boyar,  boi'iir,  n.  A  member  of  a 
peculiar  order  of  the  old  Russian  aristoc- 
racy next  in  rank  to  the  ruling  princes. 
Boil,  boil,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  bottler,  Fr.  bouillir, 
L.  bullare,  bullire,  to  boil,  to  bubble,  from 
bulla,  a  bubble.  Bill  (a  paper),  billet,  bullet, 
are  of  same  origin.]    To  be  in  a  state  of 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  t/o;    j.job;       n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  asure. 
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ebullition;  l<>  bubble  by  llir  action  of  heat, 
as  water  or  other  thuds;  to  exibil  :i  swirling 
or  swelling  motion;  to  seethe,  as  waves;    t,o 

bo  violently  agitated  or  excited,  as  i  be  blood; 
to  be  aubjeoted  to  the  action  of  boiling 

water  in  cooking,  fed  as  meat,,  r.l.  To 
put  into  a  stale  of  ebullition;    to  oailBfl   I" 

be  agitated  or  bubble  by  the  application  of 
beat;  to  collect,  form,  or  separate  by  the 
application  of  heat,  aa  sugar,  salt;  to  bud- 

jeit  to  the  act  ion  of  heat  in  a  boiling  Liquid, 
as  meat  in  cooking;  to  prepare  in  a  boiling 
liquid;  to  seethe.— Boiler,  boll'er,  n.  A 
person  who  boils;  a  vessel,  generally  a  largo 
vessel  of  iron,  copper,  &c,  in  which  anything 
is  boiled  in  great  quantities;  a  strong  me- 
tallic vessel,  usually  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 
plates  riveted  together,  in  which  steam  is 
generated  for  driving  engines  or  other  pur- 
poses.— Boi  lory,  boil'er-i,  n.  A  place  and 
apparatus  for  boiling.— Boillngly,  boil'- 
ing-li,  adv.  In  a  boiling  manner.— Boiling 
paint,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  a  fluid  is 
converted  into  vapour  with  ebullition,  as 
water  at  212"  Fahr.,  mercury  at  o62u,  Ike. — 
Boiling  springs,  springs  or  fountains  which 
give  out  water  at  the  boiling  point  or  at  a 
high  temperature,  as  the  geysers  of  Iceland 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  regiou  in  the  United 
States. 

Boll,  boil,  n.  [O.E.  bile,  byle,  A.Sax.  byl,  a 
blotch,  a  sore;  D.  bull,  G.  beule,  a  boil; 
Icel.  bdla,  a  blain  or  blister;  Dan.  byld,  a 
boil.]  An  inflamed  and  painful  suppurat- 
ing tumour. 

Boisterous,  bois'ter-us,  a.  [Probably  from 
W.  bivystus,  brutal,  ferocious,  bwyst,  wild- 
ness,  ferocity;  perhaps  connected  with 
boast.]  Violent;  stormy;  turbulent;  furious; 
tumultuous;  noisy.— Boisterously,  bois'- 
ter-us-li,  adv.  In  a  boisterous  manner. — 
Bolsterousuess,  bois'ter-us-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  boisterous. 

Bolary.t  bo'la-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  bole  or 
clay,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

Bold,  bold,  a.  [A.  Sax.  beald,  bald,  bold, 
courageous  =  Icel.  ballr,  D.  bout,  O.H.G. 
bald,  bold.]  Daring;  courageous;  brave; 
intrepid ;  fearless,  as  a  man ;  requiring  or 
exhibiting  courage  in  execution;  executed 
with  courage  and  spirit,  as  a  deed;  rude; 
forward;  impudent;  overstepping  usual 
bounds;  presuming  upon  sympathy  or  for- 
bearance; showing  liberty  or  licence;  strik- 
ing to  the  eye ;  markedly  conspicuous ; 
steep;  abrupt;  prominent.— Boldly,  bold'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  bold  manner;  courageously; 
intrepidly;  forwardly;  insolently;  abruptly, 
&c— Boldness,  bold'nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  bold,  in  all  the  senses  of  the  word; 
courage;  bravery;  confidence;  assurance;  for- 
wardness; steepness;  abruptness.— Bold- 
faced, a.    Impudent. 

Bole,  bol,  n.  [From  Icel.  bolr,  bulr,  Dan. 
bul,  trunk,  stem  of  a  tree;  probably  of  same 
root  as  bowl,  bulge,  &c]  The  body  or  stem 
of  a  tree. 

Bole,  bol,  n.  [Fr.  bol,  bole,  a  bolus,  L. 
bolus,  from  Gr.  bolos,  a  clod  of  earth.]  A 
friable  clayey  shale  or  earth  of  various  kinds 
used  as  a  pigment,  generally  yellow,  or  yel- 
lowish-red, or  brownish -black,  from  the 
presence  of  iron  oxide.  These  earths  were 
formerly  employed  as  astringent,  absorbent, 
and  tonic  medicines,  and  they  are  still  in 
repute  in  the  East;  they  are  also  used  occa- 
sionally as  veterinary  medicines  in  Europe. 
Armenian  bole  is  used  as  a  coarse  red  pig- 
ment. 

Bolero,  bo-ler'6,  n.  [Sp.,  from  bola,  a  ball.] 
A  favourite  dance  in  Spain. 

Boletus,  bo-le'tus,  n.  [L.,  from  bolus,  Gr. 
bolos,  a  mass,  from  its  massive  globular 
form.]  A  fungus  or  mushroom  of  various 
species,  some  of  which  are  eaten,  and  from 
one  of  which  German  tinder  is  obtained, 
this  species  being  also  used  as  a  styptic. — 
Boletic,  bo-let'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  the  Boletus,  a  genus  of 
mushrooms. 

Bolide,  boTid,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  bolis,  bolidis, 
a  fiery  meteor,  from  Gr.  bolis,  a  missile, 
from  ballo,  to  throw.]  A  meteoric  stone 
or  aerolite  which  explodes  on  coming  in 
contact  with  our  atmosphere;  a  fire-ball. 


Boll,  bol,  7i  |(i.  bol/r,  a  seed  vessel  of  flax, 
I)  bol,  a  round  body;  same  root  as  bole,  a 
.stem.]  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  as 
Of  flax.  r.i.  To  lorm  into  or  produce  Bl H  'I 
Vessels. 

Boll,  bol,  n.  |  A  form  of  boicl,  A.  Max.  boUa, 
a  bowl,  cup.  measure  ]  An  old  Scotch  dry 
measure  still  often  used,  varying  according 
to  locality  and  article  measured,  the  potato, 
barley,  oats,  fee,  boll,  containing  six  bushels. 

Bol  In  nd  1st,  bol'land  ist,  n.  One  of  a  series 
of  Jesuit  writers  who  published  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  a  well-known  collection  of  the 
traditions  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church:  so  called  from  John  Bol- 
landuB,  who  edited  the  first  five  or  six  vols. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Bollard,  bollard,  n.  [Allied  to  bole,  the 
stem  of  a  tree.  J  A  strong  post  fixed  verti- 
cally into  the  ground  on  a  wharf  or  quay; 
a  kind  of  stanchion  in  a  ship  or  boat. 

Bologna-phial,  bo-16'nya,  n.  [From  Bo- 
logna in  Italy.]  A  small  phial  of  unan- 
nealed  glass,  which  flies  in  pieces  when  its 
surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body,  as  by 
dropping  iuto  it  an  angular  fragment  of 
flint,  whereas  a  lead  bullet,  or  other  smooth 
body,  may  be  dropped  into  it  without  caus- 
ing injury.  —  Bologna-sausage,  n.  A 
large  sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal,  and 
pork-suet,  chopped  fine,  and  inclosed  in  a 
skin. 

Bolo-ism,  bol'o-izm.  [From  Paul  Bolo, 
French  adventurer  in  high  finance,  con- 
demned to  death  14th  February,  1918.] 
Treachery  in  high  places. 

Bolshevik,  bol-she'vik,  n.  The  Russian 
name  for  the  majority  party,  as  opposed  to 
the  minority  (mensheviki),  in  the  1903  split 
of  the  Social  Democrats;  revolutionists,  ex- 
treme Socialists. 

Bolster,  bol'ster,  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  bolster,  Icel.  bolstr,  G.  polster,  a 
cushion,  a  bolster;  root  bol,  bul,  as  in  bulge, 
&c,  and  term,  -ster,  as  in  holster.]  A  long 
pillow  or  cushion  used  to  support  the  head 
of  persons  lying  on  a  bed;  something  resem- 
bling a  bolster  more  or  less  in  form  or  ap- 
plication, as  a  pad  or  quilt  used  to  prevent 
pressure;  a  compress,  a  cushioned  or  padded 
part  of  a  saddle;  the  part  of  a  cutting  tool 
which  joins  the  end  of  the  handle;  a  hollow 
tool  for  punching  holes,  &c— v.t.  To  furnish 
or  support  with  a  bolster,  pillow,  or  any  soft 
pad;  to  pad;  to  stuff;  jig.  to  support;  to 
maintain :  usually  implying  support  of  an 
unworthy  cause  or  object  and  generally  with 
up  (to  bolster  up  his  pretentions  with  lies). — 
Bolsterer,  bol'ster-er,  n.  One  who  bol- 
sters; a  supporter. 

Bolt,  bolt,  n.  [A.  Sax.  bolt,  an  arrow,  a 
bolt;  Dan.  bolt,  a  bolt,  an  iron  peg,  a  fetter, 
G.  bolz,  bolzen,  an  arrow,  a  bolt  or  large 
nail.]  An  arrow;  a  thunderbolt;  a  stream 
of  lightning;  a  stout  metallic  pin  used  for 
holding  objects  together,  frequently  screw- 
threaded  at  one  extremity  to  receive  a  nut; 
a  movable  bar  for  fastening  a  door,  gate, 
window-sash,  or  the  like;  especially  that 
portion  of  a  lock  which  is  protruded  from 
or  retracted  within  the  case  by  the  action 
of  the  key;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a 
prisoner;  a  shackle.— v.t.  To  fasten  or  secure 
with  a  bolt  or  iron  pin,  as  a  door,  a  plank, 
fetters,  &c. ;  to  swallow  hurriedly  or  without 
chewing,  as  food  (colloq.);  to  start  or  spring 
game.  —  v.i.  To  shoot  forth  suddenly;  to 
spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness;  to 
start  forth  like  a  bolt;  to  run  out  of  the 
regular  path;  to  start  and  run  off;  to  take 
flight;  to  make  one's  escape  (colloq.). — adv. 
As  straight  as  a  bolt;  suddenly;  with  sudden 
meeting  or  collision  (to  come  bolt  against 
a  person). — Bolter,  bolt'er,  n.  One  who 
fastens  with  a  bolt;  one  who  makes  his 
escape  or  runs  away;  a  horse  given  to  start- 
ing off  or  running  away.— Bolt-upright, 
a.  or  adv.  As  straight  or  upright  as  a  bolt; 
erect  or  erectly. 

Bolt,  bolt,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  buleter,  bidter  (Mod. 
Fr.  bluter),  with  change  of  r  into  I,  from 
an  older  form  bureter,  from  bure,  the  thic>£ 
woollen  cloth  of  which  bolting-sieves  are 
made,  from  L.  burra,  coarse  cloth.]  To 
sift  or  pass  through  a  sieve  so  as  to  separate 


the  coarser  from  the  finer  particles,  an  bran 
from  flour;  fig,  to  Sift  or  separate  good  frotn 

bad,  or  the  like.    Boiler,  bolt'er,  v.   One 

who  holts;  a  sieve  or  apparatus  for  bolting, 

—  Bolt-bend,  n.  A  long  straight  necked 
glass  vessel  for  chemical  distillation 
matrass  or  receiver.— Bolting-bouse,  n. 
A  house  where  meal  is  sifted.  -Boiling. 
Iiiileh,  n.  A  tu:.  for  bolted  Hour.  — Bolt- 
lllg-liilll,  n.  A  mill  or  machine  for  sift- 
ing meal.— Bolt  lng-1  lib,  n.  A  tub  to  nift 
meal  in.— Bolt-rope,  n.  A  rope  to  which 
the  edges  of  sails  are  sewed  to  strengthen 
them. 

Bolus,  bo'lus,  n.  [L.  bolus,  a  bit,  a  morsel, 
a  lump,  Gr.  bolos,  a  clod,  a  lump.]  A  soft 
round  mass  of  anything  medicinal  to  Imj 
swallowed  at  once,  larger  and  less  solid 
than  an  ordinary  pill. 

Bomb,  bom,  n.  [Fr.  bombe,  a  bomb,  from 
L.  bombus,  Gr.  bombos,  a  hollow  deep  sound. 
Probably  imitative,  like  E.  bum,  boom,  to 
make  a  deep  hollow  sound.]  A  destructive 
projectile,  consisting  of  a  hollow  ball  or 
spherical  shell,  generally  of  cast-iron,  filled 
with  explosive  materials,  fired  from  a  mor- 
tar, and  usually  exploded  by  means  of  a 
fuse  or  tube  filled  with  a  slow-burning  com- 
pound, which  is  ignited  by  the  discharge 
of  the  mortar.— Bomh-lictch,  Bomb- 
vessel,  n.  A  small  ship  or  vessel  of  very 
strong  build,  for  throwing  bombs  into  a 
fortress  from  the  sea. — Bomb-proof,  a. 
Secure  against  the  force  of  bombs;  capable 
of  resisting  the  shock  or  explosion  of  shells. 
—Bomb-shell,  n.  A  spherical  shell;  a 
bomb.— Bombard,  bom'bard,  n.  [Fr.  bom- 
barde,  a  piece  of  ordnance.]  A  piece  of 
short  thick  ordnance  with  a  large  mouth, 
formerly  used;  a  barrel;  a  drinking  vessel 
(Shale.).— v.t.,  bom-bard'.  To  attack  with 
bombs;  to  fire  shells  at  or  into;  to  shell: 
sometimes  used  somewhat  loosely  for  to 
assault  with  artillery  of  any  kind. — Bom- 
bardier, bom-bar-der',  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  throwing  bombs  or  shells;  speci- 
fically, in  the  British  army,  a  non-commis- 
sioned artillery  officer  whose  duty  is  to  load 
shells,  &c.,  and  to  fix  the  fuses,  and  who  is 
particularly  appointed  to  the  service  of 
mortars  and  howitzers. — Bombardier  beetle, 
the  common  name  of  many  coleopterous 
insects,  possessing  a  remarkable  power  of 
violently  expelling  from  the  anus  a  pungent, 
acrid  fluid,  accompanied  by  a  smart  report. 

—  Bombardment,  bom -bard' men  t,  n. 
The  act  of  bombarding;  the  act  of  throwing 
shells  and  shot  into  a  town,  fortress,  &c— 
Bombardon,  bom-bar'don,  n.  [Fr.,  ulti- 
mately from  L.  bombus,  a  hollow  sound.] 
A  large-sized  and  grave-toned  musical  in- 
strument of  the  trumpet  kind,  in  sound  not 
unlike  the  ophicleide. 

Bombasine,  Bombazine,  bom-ba-zen', 
n.  [Fr.  bombasin,  bombasine,  It.  bombicina, 
bombasin,  L.  bombycinus,  made  of  silk  or 
cotton,  from  Gr.  bombyx,  bombykos,  a  silk- 
worm, silk.]  A  slight  twilled  fabric,  of 
which  the  warp  is  silk  (or  cotton)  and  the 
weft  worsted.— Bombazette.boni-ba-zet', 
n.    A  sort  of  thin  woollen  cloth. 

Bombast,  bom'bast,  n.  [Originally  pad- 
ding made  of  cotton,  of  same  origin  as  bom- 
basine.] Cotton  or  other  stuff  of  soft,  loose 
texture  used  to  stuff  garments!;  hence, 
high-sounding  words;  inflated  or  turgid 
language;  fustian;  words  too  big  and  high- 
sounding  for  the  occasion. — Bombastic, 
bom-bas'tik,  a.  Characterized  by  bombast; 
high-sounding;  turgid:  inflated.  —  Bom- 
bastically, bom-bas'tik-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
bombastic  or  inflated  manner  or  style. 

Bona  fide,  bo'na  fl'de.  [L.]  With  good 
faith;  without  fraud  or  deception:  fre- 
quently used  as  a  sort  of  adjective,  equiva- 
lent to  acting  in  good  faith,  honest;  as, 
a  bona-fide  trader,  traveller,  &c.  [The  term 
bona-fide  traveller  is  chiefly  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  acts  regulating  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  on  Sunday  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  bona-fide  traveller  being 
one  who  is  entitled  to  refreshment  as 
having  actually  travelled  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance.] 

Bonanza,  bon-an'zha,  n.  [Sp.  good  weather, 
L.  bonus]  Good  luck,  good  output  of 
farms,  mines,  stocks. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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lUinpnrllsl.  l 'a-parl  1st,   "     <'i>''  at 

koheu  to  tho  polio)  or  the  dynasty  of  the 

lonapartcn;   ono   who   favours  the  claims 

mitpurtt'  family  io  (lie  throne  of 

IIMiii,  bo-nas'us,  n      \  wild 

i   n  iM  hison  of  Europe. 

i»n-boii.  bon-bon,  n,    [Fr.]    Some  article 
nr  plum. 

itml,  bond,  1/     I  A  form  of  band     Band, 

;isn|    Anything  thai  binds,  fastens,  con 

ties,  or  holds  things  together,  as  a  cord,  ;i 

min.  ■  rope;  hence,  pi.  fetters,  chainB, 

ml  so  Imprisonment,  captivity;  a  binding 

influence;  :i  uniting  tie  (the  bond 

tion);    an    obligation    imposing   a 

n>i;il  duty,  as  by  a  vow  or  promise;  an 

'   or  deed  by  which  a  person  binds 

s  heirs,  &c.,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 

rtain  act,  usually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on 

r  before  a  certain  day;  masonry,  the  con 

action  of  one  si  ono  or  brick  with  another 

I  lapping  them  over  each  other  in  building 

i  that  an  inseparable  mass  may  be  formed, 

Inch  could  not  be  the  case  if  every  vertical 

nut  were  over  that  below  it;  the  state  of 

atsaj   bonded,   as   goods   in   bond,   that  is 

ored  in  a  bonded  warehouse  until  customs 

•  excise  duties  have  been  paid  on  them.  — 

[  r'or  bound.]  In  a  state  of  servitude  or 
Wry;  captive.— v.t.  To  put  in  bond  or 
ito  a  bonded  warehouse,  as  goods  liable 
t  customs  or  excise  duties,  the  duties  re- 
aming unpaid  till  the  goods  are  taken  out. 
warehouse,  a  licensed  warehouse 

•  store  in  which  goods  liable  to  govern- 
ent  duties  may  be  lodged  after  bond  has 
Jen  given  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
>ods,  for  the  payment  of  such  duty  on 
leir  removal  for  home  consumption. — 
nndnge,  bon'daj,  n.  Slavery  or  involun- 
ry  servitude;  thraldom;  captivity;  im- 
isomnent;  restraint  of  a  person's  liberty 

•  compulsion. — Bonder,  bon'der,  n.  One 
ho  bonds ;  one  who  deposits  goods  in  a 
mded  warehouse;  one  of  the  stones  which 
Mb  a  considerable  distance  into  or  en- 
rely  through  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of 
mling   it    together.— Bondholder,    n. 

person  who  holds  a  bond  for  money  lent. 
Bondmaid,  bond'mad,  n.  A  female 
ive,  or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages, 
opposition  to  a  hired  servant.— Bond* 
ian,  Bondsman,  bond'man,  bondz'- 
an,  a.  [Dan.  bonde,  pi.  bonder,  yeoman, 
sasant.  Same  as  AS.  bonda,  a  house- 
)lder,  the  -band  of  husband.]  Serf,  with 
istaken  meaning  of  one  bound  by  bond, 
t  the  Norman  Conquest  the  yeoman  sank 
a  serf,  and  the  meaning  changed  to  suit. 
man  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service  with- 
it  wages.— Bond-servant  n.  A  slave; 
bondman  or  bond-woman. — Bond-scr- 
Ice,  n.  The  condition  of  a  bond-servant: 
ivery.— Bond-slave,  n.  A  person  in 
state  of  slavery.— Bond-store,  n.  A 
nded  warehouse.  —  Bonds- woman, 
ond-woman,  n.  A  woman  slave. 
me,  bon,  n.  [A. Sax.  ban,  a  bone;  cog.  D. 
,d  Dan.  been,  Icel.  and  G.  bein,  a  bone,  the 
iver  part  of  the  leg.]  One  of  the  pieces 
which  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  is  eom- 
sed;  the  substance  of  which  the  skele- 
n  of  vertebrate  animals  is  composed;  a 
m  hard  substance  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
Dre  or  less  hollow  or  cellular  internally, 
d  consisting  of  earthy  matters  (chiefly 
losphate  of  lime  and  some  carbonate  of 
ne)  about  67  per  cent,  and  animal  matter 
per  cent;  pi.  pieces  of  bone  held  between 
e  fingers  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
stanets,  and  struck  together  in  time  to 
■no  of  the  negro  minstrel  type.— Bone  of 
mention,  a  subject  of  dispute  and  rivalry, 
obably  from  the  manner  in  which  dogs 
arrel  over  a  bone. — To  make  no  bones,  to 
ike  no  scruple:  a  metaphor  taken  from  a 
g,  which  greedily  swallows  meat,  bones  in- 
ided.—  v.t.— boned,  boning.  Totakeoutthe 
nes  from,  as  in  cookery;  to  put  whale- 
ne  into  (stays).— Bony,  bo'ni,  a.  Per- 
ning  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
ue;  having  prominent  bones.— Bone- 
Mi,  n.  Geol.  a  bed  or  deposit  composed 
fragments  of  teeth  and  small  bones,  scales, 
prolites,  &c,  of  extinct  animals,  espe- 
illy  fishes  and  saurians. — Bone-black, 


n.      Animal    charcoal;    the   black   ,;ul :, 

mbstanoe  Into  «  bU  b  bones  are  oon 

\>  I  led  bj  eli. in  lag  in  I       Itone- 

hrcecin,  a,    <;<>>i  a  oonglomei  i 

men!  aented  into 

■   lock  by  a  red  oaloai  tonon  I  li 

BoiM'-brow  it.  ii     A  brown  pigment  pro 
dueed  b\  roasting  bones  of  Ivory  till 
in  oome  of  a  bron  d  oolour  throughout 
Bone-dust,  n.     Bones  ground  to  duel  foi 
manure. -- Boiie-enrlh,   Bone-ash,   a, 

The   white,  pmoiis,   caithy  or   miniial   rest 

due  of   bones  which    have  Ihcii  ealen 

U  to  destroy  the  animal  matter  and  carbon. 

ItoiK'-miil,  ii.    A  mill  for  grinding  or 
bruising  bones.    Bone-setter,  n.     one 

whose  occupation  is  to  s-t  broken  anddia 

located   bones.-    BoiM'-scI I lllg,    n.      The 

art  or  practice  of  setting  bones.  — Bone- 
spavin,  n.  A  bony  excrescence  or  bard 
swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a 
bone's  leg. 

Bonfire,  bon'fir.  n.  [From  Dan.  faun,  a 
beaoon,  and  B.  (ire;  or  from  W.  ban,  con- 
spicuous, lofty,  whence  ban-ffagl,  a  lofty 
blaze,  a  bonfire.]  A  fire  made  as  an  ex- 
pression of  public  joy  and  exultation. 

Boniface,  bon'i-fas,  n.  [The  name  of  the 
landlord  in  Farquhar's  Beaux'  Stratagem.] 
A  sleek,  jolly,  good-natured  landlord  or  inn- 
keeper. 

Bonlto,  bo-nc-to,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fish  of  several 
species,  one  of  which  is  the  striped-bellied 
tunny  common  in  tropical  seas,  one  of  the 
fishes  which  pursue  the  flying-fish. 

Bon-mot,  bon-ino,  n.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and 
mot,  a  word.]  A  witticism;  a  witty  re- 
partee. 

Bonne,  bon,  n.  [Fr]  A  nurse;  a  nursery 
governess. 

Bonnet,  bon'et,  n.  [Fr.  bonnet,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  bonete,  L.L.  bonetus,  boneta,  originally 
a  sort  of  stuff  so  called;  perhaps  of  Oriental 
origin.]  A  covering  for  the  head  worn  by 
men;  a  cap;  a  covering  for  the  head  worn 
by  women,  and  distinguished  from  a  hat  by 
details  which  vaz-y  according  to  the  fashion; 
anything  that  covers  the  head  or  top  of  an 
object,  as  the  cowl  or  wind-cap  of  a  chimney, 
kc.—v.t.  To  force  the  hat  over  the  eyes  of, 
with  the  view  of  mobbing  or  hustling. — v.i. 
To  pull  off  the  bonnet;  to  make  obeisance. 
(Shale.)— Bonneted,  bou'et-ed,  a.  Wear- 
ing a  bonnet,  or  furnished  with  a  bonnet. 
—Bonnet-piece,  a.  A  gold  piece  with 
the  head  of  James  V  of  Scotland.— Bon- 
net-rouge, bon-e-rozh,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  red 
cap.]  A  red  or  fervid  republican:  so  named 
because  a  red  cap  was  assumed  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  by  the  leaders  of  the  first 
French  revolution. 

Bonny,  bon'i,  a.  [Doubtfully  derived  from 
Fr.  bonne,  good.]  Handsome;  beautiful; 
fair  or  pleasant  to  look  upon;  pretty;  fine. 

Bon  spiel,  bon'spel,  n.  [Dan.  bondespil,  a 
rustic  game,  from  bonde,  a  rustic  (A.Sax. 
bonda),  and  spil,  G.  spiel,  a  game.]  In  Scot- 
land, a  match  in  the  game  of  curling  be- 
tween parties  belonging  to  differentdistricts. 

Bon -ton,  bon-tori,  n.  [Fr.  'good  tone'.] 
The  style  of  persons  in  high  life;  high  mode 
or  fashion;  fashionable  sopiety. 

Bonus,  bo'nus,  n.  [L.  bonus,  good.]  A 
sum  given  or  paid  over  and  above  what  is 
required  to  be  paid,  as  a  premium  given  for 
a  loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other  privilege 
granted  to  a  company;  an  extra  dividend 
or  allowance  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  holders  of  insurance  poli- 
cies, &c,  out  of  accumulated  profits;  a  sum 
paid  to  an  employe  over  and  above  his 
stated  pay  in  recognition  of  successful  ex- 
ertions. 

Bon-vlvant,  bon-ve-van,  n.  [Fr.  bon.  good, 
and  vivant,  ppr.  of  vivre,  L.  vivere,  to  live.] 
A  generous  liver;  a  jovial  companion. 

Bony,  a.    Under  Bone. 

Bonze,  bonz,  n.  [Pg.,  a  corruption  of  Japan- 
ese busso,  a  pious  man.]  The  European 
name  for  a  priest  or  monk  of  the  religion  of 
Fo  or  Buddha  in  China,  Burmah.  Japan, 
&c;  there  are  both  male  and  female  bonzes 
living  in  monasteries. 

Booby,  bo'bi,  n.    [Sp.  bobo,  a  fool,  the  bird 


called   the   bnohy   I     A    dm. 

low;  a  lubbi  i    a  bird  allii  U  to  tin   gannet, 

and    included    in     the     \,<  I 


illy  no  stupid  as  to  allow  u  .  ii  • 
knocked  on  Ii,,    hi  ad  hj   a  mgfat 

bl    the    hand  ItlliilM  Isll      bo'bl   ll  h,    '/ 

lining  to  ■  i bj .  :  i  lipid. 


Booilhism,  Huodliisl, 
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Boodle,  bd'dl,  n     |i>   botdel,  goods,  bua 

bar  I     <  foods  fraudulently  obta 

made   by  cheating   in   public   office;   lot, 

crowd,  or  pack.     I  American.  J 
Book,  byk,  n.     [A.Sax.  !,<„■,  a  book,  origi- 
nally a  beech  tree;  [eel.  bdk,  a  book,  a  ll 
l»    both,  a  book,  a  beech,  <;.  buch,  a 
bitch*,  a  beech;  Slav    bukva,  a  book,  ' 

beech,  The  words  book  and  <•<  ech  are  closely 
akin,  beechen  tablets  or  pieces  of  b<  ech  ban 
having  probably  formed  the  early  books.] 

A  number  of  sheets  of  paper  Or  Other  ma 
berlal  folded,  Stitched,  and  bound  to, 
on  edge,  blank,  written,  or  printed;  a  vol 
nine;  a  particular  part  (generally  including 
several  chapters  or  sections)  of  a  literary 
composition;  a  division  of  a  subject  in  the 
same  volume;  a  register  or  record;  a  register 
containing  commercial  transactions  or  facts 
in  proper  form. — v.t.  To  enter,  write,  or 
register  in  a  book;  to  secure  the  carriage  or 
transmission  of  by  purchasing  a  ticket  for 
coach,  rail,  or  steamer.— Bookfnl.t  buk'- 
f ul,  a.  Full  of  notions  gleaned  from  books; 
bookish. —  Bookish,  buk'ish,  a.  Given 
to  reading  or  study;  more  acquainted  with 
books  than  with  the  world;  pertaining  to, 
contained  in,  or  learned  from  books;  theoret- 
ical.— Booklshncss,  buk'ish-nes,  n.  Ad- 
dictedness  to  books;  fondness  for  study.— 
Bookless, t  biik'les,  a.  "Without  books; 
unlearned;  ignorant.— Booklet,  buk'let, 
n.  A  little  book.— Bookbinder,  buk'- 
blnd-er,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
bind  books.— Bookblndery,  buk'bTnd- 
er-i,  n.  A  place  where  books  are  bound. — 
Bookbinding,  buk'bind-ing,  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  binding  books;  or  of  sewing 
the  sheets  and  covering  them  with  leather 
or  other  material.— Book-ease,  n.  An 
upright  case  with  shelves  for  holding  books. 
—Book-collector,  n.  One  who  collects 
books,  especially  rare  and  fine  editions:  a 
bibliophile.  —  Book -debt,  n.  A  debt 
standing  against  a  person  in  an  account- 
book.— Book-hunter,  n.  An  eager  col- 
lector of  books;  especially  one  who  fre- 
quents old  book-shops,  stalls,  book-sales,  in 
search  of  old  and  rare  books  and  editions; 
a  bibliomaniac— Booking-office,  n.  An 
office  where  passengers  receive  tickets  for 
conveyance  by  railway  or  other  means  of 
transit.  —  Book  •  keeper,  n.  One  who 
keeps  accounts;  a  person  who  has  the  charge 
of  entering  or  recording  business  transac- 
tions or  items  of  debit  and  credit  in  the 
regular  set  of  books  belonging  to  business 
houses.— Book-keeping,  n.  The  art  of 
recording  mercantile  transactions  in  a  regu- 
lar and  systematic  manner;  the  art  of  keep- 
ing accounts  in  a  book  or  set  of  books  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  permanent  re- 
cord of  business  transactions,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  true  state  of  one's  pecuniary  affairs 
and  mercantile  dealings  may  be  exhibited. 
—Book-learned,  a.  Versed  in  books 
and  literature:  sometimes  implying  an  ig- 
norance of  men  or  of  the  common  concerns 
of  life.— Book-learning,  n.  Learning 
acquired  by  reading;  acquaintance  merely 
with  books  and  literature. — Book-louse, 
n.  pi.  Book-lice.  One  of  a  small  family 
of  minute  insects  very  destructive  to  old 
books.  —  Book-maker,  n.  One  who 
writes  and  publishes  books;  especially,  a 
compiler;  in  betting  phraseology,  a  person, 
generally  a  professional  betting  man,  who 
wagers  on  the  defeat  of  a  specified  horse 
or  other  competitor  in  a  race;  a  layer  as 
opposed  to  a  backer.— Book-making,  n. 
The  occupation  of  a  book-maker.— Book- 
man, n.  A  studious  or  learned  man;  a 
scholar.  (Shale .)— Book-muslin,  n.  A 
kind  of  fine  transparent  muslin  having  a 
stiff  or  elastic  finish:  so  called  from  being 
folded  in  book  form.  —  Book-post,  n. 
That  arrangement  in  the  post-office  by  which 
books,  printed  matter,  and  manuscripts  left 
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open  at  the  ends  are  convoyed  at  a  redu.-ed 

rate  of  payment.— Bookseller,  buk'sel 
er,  n.  Ono  whoso  occupation  is  to  soil 
books.  —  Bookselling,  buk'sel  i"k'.  ". 
The  business  of  selling  books.  Ittiok- 
<*1jiII.  n.  A  stall  on  which  hooks  are 
placed  which  arc  offered  for  sale.  Book- 
stand, n.  A  stand  or  support  to  bold 
books  for  reading  or  reference. — Book- 
worm, >i.  A  worm  or  mite  that  eats 
holes  in  books;  a  person  too  much  addicted 
to  books  or  study. 

Boom,  bom,  n.  [Akin  to  beam,  from  D. 
boom,  a  tree,  a  pole,  a  beam,  Dan.  bom,  a 
rail  or  bar.]  A  long  pole  or  spar  run  out 
from  various  parts  of  a  vessel  for  extending 
the  bottom  of  particular  sails,  as  the  jib- 
boom,  main-boom,  &c;  a  strong  beam,  or  an 
iron  chain  or  cable,  extended  across  a  river 
or  harbour  to  prevent  ships  from  passing. 

Boom,  bom,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word;  comp. 
D.  bomme,  a  drum;  bowmen,  to  drum;  L. 
bombus,  a  humming  sound.  Bomb.]  To 
make  a  sonorous,  hollow,  humming,  or 
droning  sound.—  n.  A  deep  hollow  noise, 
as  the  roar  of  waves  or  the  sound  of  distant 
guns:  applied  also  to  the  cry  of  the  bittern 
and  the  buzz  of  the  beetle;  a  sudden  brisk- 
ness or  rise  in  prices.    [American.] 

Boomerang,  bom'e-rang,  n.  A  missile 
formed  generally  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
parabolic  in  shape,  used  by  the  Australian 
aborigines,  and  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  when  thrown  to  a  distance  it  rises  into 
the  air,  then  returns  to  hit  an  object  behind 
the  thrower  if  skilfully  handled. 

Boon,  bbn,  n.  [Icel.  bdn,  a  request,  a  boon, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  bdn  =  A.Sax.  bin,  Icel.  been, 
a  prayer.]  Origiually  a  prayer,  petition,  or 
request;  hence,  that  which  is  asked;  a  pe- 
tition, favour;  a  grant;  a  benefaction;  a 
benefit;  a  blessing;  a  great  privilege. 

Boon,  bon,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  boon,  Fr.  bon, 
from  L.  bonus,  good.]  Gay;  jovial;  merry 
(a  boon  companion). 

Boon,  bon,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  bunach,  coarse 
tow,  from  bun,  stubble.]  The  useless  vege- 
table matter  from  dressed  flax. 

Boor,  bor,  n.  [A.Sax.  [ge)bur,  a  country- 
man or  farmer  =  D.  boer,  G.  bauer;  from 
A.Sax.  buan,  Icel.  bua,  to  dwell,  to  inhabit, 
to  cultivate;  D.  bouwen,  G.  bauen,  to  culti- 
vate.] A  countryman;  a  peasant;  a  rustic; 
a  clown;  hence,  one  who  is  rude  in  man- 
ners and  illiterate.— Boorish,  bbr'ish,  a. 
Clownish ;  rustic ;  awkward  in  manners, 
illiterate.—  Boorishly,  bor'ish-li,  adv.  In 
a  clownish  manner.— Boorishness,  bor'- 
ish-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  boorish. 

Boose,  Bouse,  boz,  v.i.  [D.  buizen,  to 
drink  largely,  to  gulp.]  To  drink  largely;  to 
guzzle  liquor;  to  tipple.  Written  also  Booze, 
Bouze.  —  Booser,  boz'er,  n.  One  who 
guzzles  liquor;  a  tippler;  a  drunkard. — 
Boosy,  Bousy,  bo'zi,  a.  A  little  intoxi- 
cated; merry  with  liquor.  [Colloq.j 
Boot,  bot,  n.  [A.Sax.  bdt,  reparation, 
amends;  Icel.  bdt,  remedy,  amends;  same 
root  as  in  better.]  Profit;  gain;  advantage; 
that  which  is  given  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  value  in  one  of  the  things  exchanged. — 
To  boot  [A.Sax.  to-b6te],  in  addition  to;  over 
and  above;  into  the  bargain. — v.t.  To  profit; 
to  advantage;  to  avail:  used  impersonally 
(it  boots  us  little;  what  boots  it?).— Boot- 
less, bot'les,  a.  Without  boot,  profit,  or 
advantage;  unprofitable;  unavailing;  use- 
less.— Bootlcssly,  bot'les-li,  adv.  In  a 
bootless  or  unprofitable  manner.  —  Boot- 
lessness,  bbt'les-nes,  n. 
Boot,  bot,  n.  [Fr.  botte,  a  butt,  and  also  a 
boot,  from  resemblance  in  shape.  Butt.] 
An  article  of  dress,  generally  of  leather, 
covering  the  foot  and  extending  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  up  the  leg;  an  instrument 
of  torture  fastened  on  to  the  leg,  between 
which  and  the  boot  wedges  were  introduced 
and  hammered  in,  often  crushing  both 
muscles  and  bones;  the  luggage-box  in  a 
stage-coach,  either  on  the  front  or  the  hind 
part;  pi.,  used  as  a  singular  noun,  the 
servant  in  hotels  who  cleans  the  boots  of 
the  guests,  or  part  of  whose  work  was  origi- 
nally to  do  so. — v.t.  To  put  boots  on. — 
Booted,  bbt'ed,  a.    Equipped  with  boots; 


having  bootfl  on.— Itoolee,  biit'e,  n.  A 
half  or  short  boot;  also  a  child's  knitted 
boot.  Bool-hook,  n.  A  sort  ef  holdfast 
willi  which  long  hoots  arc  pulled  on.— 
Boot-hose,  v..  Stocking-hose  or  spatter- 
dashes,  in  lieu  of  hoots.     Bool-jack,  n. 

An  Instrument  for  drawing  off  hoots. — 
Bool-lace,  n.  The  string  or  cord  for 
fastening  a  boot. — Boot-maker,  n.    One 

whose  occupation  is  to  make  hoots.  Knot- 
rack,  n.  A  frame  or  stand  to  hold  hoots, 
especially  with  their  tops  downwards.— 
Boot-tree,  Bool-last ,  n.  Aninstrument 
consisting  of  two  wooden  blocks,  which 
together  form  the  shape  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
and  which  are  inserted  into  a  boot  and  then 
driven  apart  by  a  wedge  to  stretch  the  boot. 
Bootes,  bo-o'tez,  n.  [Gr.  booths,  a  herds- 
man, from  bous,  an  ox  or  cow.]  A  northern 
constellation,  containing  the  star  Arcturus. 

Booth,  bbTH,  n  [Icel.  buth,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
bod,  G.  bude,  a  booth;  allied  to  Gael,  buth, 
Slav,  bauda,  buda,  Lith.  buda,  a  booth,  a 
hut.]  A  house  or  shed  built  of  boards, 
boughs  of  trees,  or  other  slight  materials 
for  a  temporary  residence,  as  for  a  show  or 
the  sale  of  goods  in  a  fair  or  market. 

Booty,  bo'ti,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  byti,  Dan. 
bytte,  exchange,  barter,  booty,  from  byta, 
to  divide  into  portions,  to  deal  out.]  Spoil 
taken  from  an  enemy  in  war;  that  which 
is  seized  by  violence  and  robbery;  plunder; 
pillage 

Booze,  boz,  v.i.  Boozy,  bo'zi,  a.  Same 
as  Boose,  Boosy. 

Bo-peep,  bo-pep',  n.  [Bo,  an  exclamation, 
and  peep.]  A  game  among  children  in 
which  one  suddenly  appears  from  behind 
something,  cries  'bo!'  and  as  suddenly 
disappears,  for  the  purpose  of  startling  its 
companions. 

Boraehlo.t  bo-rach'i-o,  n.  [Sp.  borracha, 
a  leather  wine-vessel,  from  borra,  a  lamb  or 
ewe;  borracho,  drunk.]  The  dressed  skin 
of  a  goat  or  pig  used  for  holding  wine  or 
other  liquid;  a  skin  or  leather  bottle;  hence 
a  drunkard. 

Borage,  bor'aj,  n.  [L.L.  borrago,  borago, 
from  borra,  hair,  from  its  hairy  leaves.] 
A  plant  allied  to  the  forget-me-not,  having 
very  rough  hairy  leaves  and  pretty  blue 
flowers,  which  were  supposed  to  be  cordial 
and  were  infused  in  drinks. 
Borax,  bo'raks,  n.  [Sp.  borrax,  Ar.  burag, 
saltpetre,  from  barak,  to  shine.]  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  boracic  acid 
with  soda  occurring  in  a  crude  state  (tincal) 
in  India,  Persia,  China,  Peru,  Chili,  &c,  or 
prepared  from  a  solution  of  boracic  acid 
and  of  carbonate  of  soda  combined  and 
crystallized:  used  as  a  flux  in  soldering 
metals,  and  in  making  glass  and  artificial 
gems.— Boracic,  bo-ras'ik,  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  from  borax. — Boracic 
acid,  a  compound  of  boron  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.— Boracite,  bo'ra-sit,  n.  A 
mineral  consisting  of  borate  and  chloride 
of  magnesium.— Borate,  bo'rat,  n.  A  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  boracic  acid 
with  any  base. 

Borhorygmus,  Borhorygm,  bor-bor- 
ig'mus,  bor'bor-im,  n.  [Gr.  borborygmos, 
from  borboryzo,  to  have  a  rumbling  in  the 
bowels.]  The  rumbling  noise  caused  by  wind 
within  the  intestines. 

Borcer,  bors'er,  n.  A  steel-pointed  iron 
instrument  for  boring  holes  in  rocks  pre- 
paratory to  blasting. 

Bord,  bord,  n.  [Fr.,  border,  edge.]  Mining, 
the  face  of  coal  parallel  to  the  natural 
fissures. 

BordelaiS,  bor-de-la.  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Bordeaux  district  of  France,  a  term  applied 
to  a  class  of  fine  red  wines. 
Border,  bor'der,  n.  [Fr.  bordure,  bord,  a 
border,  border,  to  border,  from  the  German. 
Board.]  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  garment,  piece  of  cloth,  a 
country,  &c;  margin;  verge;  brink;  boun- 
dary; confine;  frontier.— v.i.  To  have  the 
edge  or  boundary  adjoining;  to  be  contigu- 
ous or  adjacent;  to  approach;  to  come  near: 
with  on  or  upon.— v.t.  To  make  a  border  to; 
to  adorn  with  a  border  of  ornaments;  to 


form  a  border  to;  to  touch  at  the  edge  or 
end;  to  he  contiguous  to;  to  limit.     Bor- 
derer, bor'der-er,  n.    One  who  dwells  on 
a  border,  or  at  t  he  extreme  part  or  coi 
of  a  country,  region,   or  tract  of  land 
Bonlcr-laiMl,  n.   Land  forming  a  bi 
or  frontier;  an  uncertain  intermediate  dis- 
t  ric-l. 

Bore,  bor,  v.t.  —  bored,  boring.  [A.Max. 
borian;  Icel.  bom,  Sw.  borra,  Dan.  bore, 
D.  boren,  (*.  bohren,  to  bore;  of  same  root 
withL./oro,  to  bore.)  To  pierce  or  perforate 
and  make  a  round  hole  in;  to  drill  a  hole  in; 
to  form  by  piercing  or  drilling  (to  bore  a 
hole);  to  force  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage 
through;  to  weary  by  tedious  iteration  or 
repetition;  totirebyinsufferable'dulness;  to 
tease;  to  annoy;  to  pester. — v.i.  To  pierce 
or  enter  by  drilling,  &c. ;  to  push  forward 
toward  a  certain  point.—  n.  The  hole  made 
by  boring;  hence,  the  cavity  or  hollow  of  a 
gun,  cannon,  pistol,  or  other  firearm;  the 
calibre,  whether  formed  by  boring  or  not; 
a  person  that  tires  or  wearies,  especially  by 
trying  the  patience;  a  dull  person  who  forces 
his  company  and  conversation  upon  us;  any- 
thing troublesome  or  annoying.  —  Bore- 
dom, bor'dum,  n.  The  domain  of  bores, 
bores  collectively;  the  state  of  being  bored 
or  of  being  a  bore.— Borer,  bor'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  bores;  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  worms,  insects,  fishes, 
which  penetrate  foreign  bodies. 

Bore,  bor,  n.  [Icel.  bdra,  a  wave  or  swell. 
A  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  estuary 
of  a  river  from  the  sea,  the  inflowing  watei 
rising  and  advancing  like  a  wall,  rushing 
with  tremendous  noise  against  the  current 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Bore,  bor,  pret.  of  bear  (which  see). 

Boreal,  bo're-al,  a.  [L.  borealis,  from 
boreas,  the  north  wind.]  Northern;  per 
taining  to  the  north  or  the  north  wind. 

Borecole,  bor'kol,  n.  A  variety  of  hard) 
winter  cabbage  with  the  leaves  curled  01 
wrinkled,  and  not  forming  into  a  hard  head 

Boric,  bo'rik,  a.  Same  as  Boracic.—  , 
Borlde,  bo'rid,  n.  A  compound  of  borot 
with  an  element. 

Born,  born,  pp.  of  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

Borne,  born,  pp.  of  bear,  to  carry,  &c. 

Borne,  born,  n.    Bourn. 

Boroglyceride,  bo-ro-glis'er-id,  n.  [Frorr 
boron  and  glycerine.]  A  substance  com 
posed  of  boric  acid  and  glycerine,  used  at, 
an  antiseptic. 

Boron,  bo'ron,  n.  [From  borax.]  Sym.  B 
Chem.  the  characteristic  element  contained . 
in  borax,  forming  dark-coloured  brillian' 
crystals,  orsometimes  a  dark-brown  powder 

Borough,  bur'6,  n.  [A.Sax.  burg,  burh,  f 
fort,  town,  city;  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  borg,  Goth 
baurgo,  G.  D.  burg;  root  in  A.Sax.  beorgan 
Goth,  bairgan,  G.  bergen,  to  protect.  Fron 
same  root  are  bury,  borrow,  burrow,  barrov 
(grave  mound),  &c]  A  corporate  town  01 
township;  a  town  with  a  properly  organizec 
municipal  government. — Borough- Eng' 
llsh,  n.  Law,  a  customary  descent  0: 
estates  to  the  youngest  son  instead  of  tht 
eldest,  or,  if  the  owner  leaves  no  son,  to  th< 
youngest  brother.  —  Borough-monger 
n.  One  who  buys  or  sells  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  a  borough. 

Borrow,  bor'ro,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  borgian 
properly  to  take  on  security,  from  borg,  borh 
security,  from  beorgan,  to  protect;  G.  aw 
D.  borgen,  to  borrow.  Borough.]  To  asl 
and  obtain  on  loan,  trust,  or  on  credit,  witl 
the  intention  of  returning  or  giving  ai 
equivalent  for;  to  take  or  adopt  from  an; 
other  or  from  a  foreign  source  and  use  a: 
one's  own;  to  adopt;  to  appropriate^  t< 
imitate;  to  copy—  Borrower,  bor'ro-er 
n.  One  who  borrows;  one  who  takes  wha 
belongs  to  another  and  uses  it  as  his  own 
a  copier;  an  imitator;  a  plagiarist. 

Borstal,  bor'stal,  n.  [From  Borstal  it 
Kent.]  A  system  of  imprisonment  fo 
criminals,  chiefly  young,  based  on  indeter 
minate  sentences. 

Bort,  bort,  n.  Diamonds  too  coarse  fo 
ornamental  setting,  or  small  fragments  0 


Fate,  far,  fat,  foil;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u, 
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jiun'  diamonds,  used)  when  reduced  to  a 

powder,  for  polishing  and  grinding. 

I— cingr    Bosknge,  boe'kaj,  n.    [O.Pr. 

from  tlie  German     lit  all  |    A  mass 
,,f  growing  trees  or  shrubs;  woods;  groves 
or  tnickets;  sylvau  foliage. 
tosili-^nrli    Bosh-vnrk,  boshVark,  n 
ip.  botch,  u""il.  ami  mrk,  hog.]    The  hush 

ash  pig  of  South  Africa,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  members  of  the  swine 
family. 

t(»sli.  both,  n.    [Turk.,  empty,  vain,  use 
loss  ]    Nbusense;  absurdity;  trash. 
|Mkf1  bosk,  a.     I  An  old  form  of  hush]     A 
a  small  close  natural  wood,  espe- 

i  i.usiirs    [I'niH.)     Boskage,  n. 
Bosky,    oos'ki,    (i.      Bushy; 
severed  with  groves  or  thickets.    (Mil.) 

(o«oiii.  bfi  sum,  u  [  A  Sax  bdsm,  D.  boezem, 
(J.  biitai,  probably  from  root  of  bou\  mean- 
ing literally  a  swelling  or  protruding  part  1 
The  breast  of  a  human  being;  the  folds  of 
the  dress  about  the  breast;  the  seat  of  the, 
tender  affections,  passions,  inmost  thoughts, 
Wishes,  BecretS,  &C.;  embrace  or  compass 
n  of  the  church);  something  likened 
|0  the  human  bosom  (the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
of  slake, kc.)  .—  <i.  intimate;  familiar;  close; 
dear.  —  v.t.  To  inclose  or  harbour  in  the 
bosom;  to  embrace;  to  keep  with  care;  to 
cherish  intimately;  to  conceal;  to  embosom. 

;,.»»    bos,  i*.    [Fr.  bosse,  a  swelling,  from 

0  II  G    bdzo,  a  bunch  or  bundle,  same  root 

-  en,  to  beat;  E.  beat.]  A  protu- 
berant part;  a  round,  swelling  body;  a  pro- 
jecting mass;  a  stud  or  knob;  a  protuberant 
ornament  of  silver,  ivory,  or  other  material, 
used  on  bridles,  harness,  &c. ;  arch,  an  orna- 
ment placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs 
or  groins  in  vaulted  or  flat  roofs.— v.t.  To 
ornament  with  bosses;  to  bestud;  to  em- 
boss.   (Shak.)— Bossy,  bos'i,  a.  Containing 

1  boss;  ornamented  with  bosses. 

loss,  bos,  ».  [D.  baas,  a  master.]  An  em- 
a  master;  a  superintehdent;  a  chief 
man  [Originally  American.] 
(ostniml,  bos-tan'je,  n.  pi.  [Turk.,  from 
bostan,  a  garden.  1  A  class  of  men  in  Tur- 
key, originally  the  sultan's  gardeners,  but 
oow  also  employed  in  various  capacities 
more  closely  connected  with  his  person. 

tot,  Bot-fly.    Bott. 

totany,  bot'a-ni,  n.  [As  if  from  a  form 
BSttmeia,  from  Gr.  botane,  herbage,  a  plant, 
from  bosko,  to  feed]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  dealing 
with  the  forms,  structure,  and  tissues  of 
plants,  the  laws  or  conditions  which  regu- 
late their  growth  or  development,  the  func- 
tions of  their  various  organs,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  specific  forms  of  plants, 
their  distribution  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
ind  their  condition  at  various  geological 
epochs.  —  Botany  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
from  its  botanical  richness  when  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  1770;  as  a  penal  settlement, 
n  1787.— Botanic,  Botanical,  bo-tan'ik, 
bd-tan'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  botany;  relat- 
ing to  plants  in  general.— Botanically, 
ao-tan'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  botanical  manner; 
ifter  the  manner  of  a  botanist;  according 
X)  a  system  of  botany.— Botanist,  bot'an- 
st,  n.  One  skilled  in  botany;  one  versed  in 
he  knowledge  of  plants  or  vegetables,  their 
itructure.  and  generic  and  specific  differ- 
snees.  —  Botanize,  bot'an-iz,  v.i.—botan- 
■zed,  botanizing.  To  study  plants;  to  inves- 
iigate  the  vegetable  kingdom;  to  seek  for 
slants  with  a  view  to  study  them. 
lotargo,  Botarga,  bo-tiir'go,  bo-tar'ga,  n. 
Sp.J  A  relishing  sort  of  food,  made  of  the 
■oes  of  the  mullet  or  tunny  strongly  salted 
ifter  they  have  become  putrid,  much  used 
>n  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
'Otcll,  boch,  n.  [O.E.  bocche,  botche,  a  sore, 
i  swelling,  from  O.Fr.  boce,  a  boss,  a  botch, 
k  boil,  a  parallel  form  of  boss;  comp.  O.D. 
>utse,  a  boil,  a  swelling.]  A  swelling  on  the 
kin;  a  large  ulcerous  affection;  a  boil  or 
notch;  a  patch,  or  the  part  of  a  garment 
latched  or  mended  in  a  clumsy  manner;  a 
>art  w  any  work  bungled  or  ill-finished; 
>ungled  work  generally.— v. t.  To  mark  or 
over  with  botches  or  boilst;  to  mend  or 


patch  in  a  clumsy  manner;  to  perforin  or 
express  in  a  bungling  manner       ICnli  lirr 

hod  i  v  i  ,n  One  who  botohes;  a  clumsy  work 
man  at  mending;  ■  mender  of  old  clothes; 

■    bunder       ltof<  h<  rvl     boch'cr  i,    u       A 

botching,  or  that  which  Is  done  by  botching; 

clumsy  workmanship.      Itotcll.V,  booh'i,  «. 

Marked  with  botdicH;  full  of  botohes 
Both,  both,  <i    and  protl       |A  Scandinavian 
word      led.    bdthir,    battii.    So     baith,    Dan. 
bnadf.    Goth,    bajotha,   »;     b,i,lt,    both.      The 

first  element  Is  seen  in  A.  Sax  bdtwt,  both 
two,  both,  Goth,  bai,  both,  i,  ambO)  <; 
ampAd*,  Bkr.  abha,  both.]   The  one-  and  the 

other;  the  two;  the  pair  or  the  couple.      In 

such  a  Mntenoe  as  'both  men  were  thi  re'. 

it  is  an  adjective;  in  '  he  invited  .lames  and 
John,  and  both  went',  it  is  a  pronoun;  in 
'the  men  both  went',  'he  took  them  both', 

it  is  a  pronoun  In  apposition  to  mni.  them. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  conjunction  in  connec- 
tion with  and— both  .  .  .  and  being  equiva- 
lent to  as  well  the  one  as  the  other;  not 
only  this  but  also  that;  equally  the  former 
and  the  latter. 

Bother,  boTH'er,  v.t.  [Probably  a  word  of 
Irish  origin;  comp.  Ir.  buaidhirt,  trouble, 
affliction;  biuiidhrim,  I  vex,  disturb;  Ir.  and 
Gael,  buair,  to  vex,  trouble. J  To  perplex; 
to  perturb;  to  tease;  to  annoy.— v.i.  To 
trouble  or  worry  one's  self;  to  make  many 
wordsor  much  ado.— n.  A  trouble,  vexation, 
or  plague.— Botheration,  boTii-er-a'shon, 
B.  The  act  of  bothering,  or  state  of  being 
bothered ;  annoyance ;  trouble ;  vexation ; 
perplexity.— Botlierer,  boTii'er-er,  u.  One 
who  bothers,  vexes,  or  annoys. 

Bot  hie,  Bothy,  both'i,  n.  [Gael,  bothag, 
a  cot,  from  same  root  as  booth.]  In  Scot- 
land a  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
workpeople  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 
ment; a  farm  building  in  which  the  un- 
married male  or  female  servants  or  labourers 
are  lodged. 

Bol  lirenchynia,  both-ren'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr. 
bothros,  a  pit,  and  engchyma,  a  tissue.] 
Bot.  a  term  applied  to  the  pitted  tissue  or 
dotted  ducts  of  plants;  cellular  tissue,  the 
sides  of  which  are  marked  by  pits  sunk  in 
the  substance  of  the  membrane. 

Botryoid,  Botryoldal,  bot'ri-oid,  bot- 
ri-oi'dal,  a.  [Gr.  botrys,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  eidos,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes;  like  grapes,  as  a  mineral 
presenting  an  aggregation  of  small  globes. 

Bott,  Bot,  bot,  n.  [Gael,  botus,  a  bott, 
boiteag,  a  maggot.]  A  name  given  to  the 
larvte  or  maggots  of  several  species  of  gadfly 
when  found  in  the  intestines  of  horses, 
under  the  hides  of  oxen,  in  the  nostrils  of 
sheep,  &c:  generally  in  plural.— Bot-fly, 
n.    A  fly  that  produces  botts. 

Botlinc,  bot-en,  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  bottc,  a 
boot.]  A  half-boot;  a  lady's  boot;  also,  an 
appliance  resembling  a  boot,  with  straps, 
springs,  buckles,  &c,  to  obviate  distortion 
in  the  lower  extremities  of  children. 

Bottle,  bot'l,  n.  [Fr.  bouteille,  from  L.L. 
buticula,  a  dim.  from  butica,  a  kind  of 
vessel,  from  Gr.  boutis,  a  flask.]  A  hollow 
vessel  of  glass,  leather,  or  other  material, 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  for  holding  and 
carrying  liquors;  the  contents  of  a  bottle; 
as  much  as  a  bottle  contains;  hence,  fig. 
the  bottle  is  used  as  equivalent  to  strong 
drink  in  general;  the  practice  of  drinking 
(to  be  fond  of  the  bottle).  —  v.t.  —  bottled, 
bottling.  To  put  into  bottles.— Bottler, 
bot'ler,  n.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
bottle  wines,  spirits,  beer,  or  the  like. — 
Bottle-fish,  n.  A  fish  of  the  eel  family 
with  a  long  whip-like  tail  and  a  body  capable 
of  being  inflated  like  a  sack  or  leathern 
bottle  from  4  to  6  feet  long.— Bottle- 
glass,  n.  A  coarse  green  glass  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bottles.— Bottle-green, 
a.  Of  a  dark  green  colour  like  common 
bottle-glass.— Bottle-head,  n.  The  whale 
called  also  the  Bottle  -  nose.  —  Bottle- 
holder,  n.  One  who  waits  upon  another 
in  a  prize-fight,  administering  refreshment, 
wiping  off  blood,  &c;  hence,  a  backer;  a 
second;  a  supporter  in  a  conflict  of  any 
kind.— Bottle-nose,  n.  A  whale  measur- 
ing from  22  to  28  feet  long,  and  having  a 
beaked  snout,  occurring  in  high  north  lati- 


aiso,  the  oaalng-whsJe  Mottle- 
nosed,  a,  Having  ■  nose  bottli  shaped; 
with  a  nose  full  and  swollen  about  the  wings 
and  end,  Bottle-lit,  n.  The  long-tailed 
titmoui  '■.  so  called  from  its  botth  shaped 
□est  Bottle-tree,  n.  AuAustrallai 
•Jlled  to  the  baobab,  with  a  stem  which 
bulges  out  enormously  in  the  middle,  and 

contains  much  sap. 

Bottle,  bot'l,  ii      [O  l'i    hotel,  dim  of  b,,ttr. 

a   bundle,   from    •  >  li  •  I    bdi  ■■    %  bundle 

Boas,  |    A  quantity  of  haj  ed  "r 

bundled  up  for  fodder. 
Bottom,  bot'oin,  n.    |A.  Sax.  botm,  bottom 

I).        botlllll,        ICCI.        iottl,       O.H.G  jnnhllll. 

Mod. (J.  bodtii.  from  same  root  as  L  fundus, 

Or.  jit/timon,  base,  bottom.]   The  lowi 
deepest  part  of  anything,  as  distinguished 

from  the  top;  that  on  which  anything  rests 

or  is  founded;  utmost  depth  either  literally 
or  figuratively;  base,  foundation;  the  ground 
under  any  body  Of  water;  the  lower  or  hinder 
extremity  of  the  trunk  of  an  animal  ;  the 
buttocks;  the  portion  of  a  chair  for  sitting 
on;  the  seat;  low  land  formed  by  alluvial 
deposits  along  a  river;  a  dale;  a  valley;  the 
part  of  a  ship  below  the  waleB;  hence,  the 
ship  itself;  power  of  endurance;  stamina, 
native  strength.—  a.  At  the  bottom;  lowest; 
undermost;  having  a  low  situation;  alluvial. 
—v.t.  To  found  or  build  upon;  to  base;  to 
furnish  with  a  bottom.  — Bottomed,  bot'- 
omd,  a.  Having  a  bottom  of  this  or  that 
kind:  used  in  composition.— Bottomless, 
bot'om-lee,  a.  Without  a  bottom ;  hence, 
fathomless;  whose  bottom  cannot  be  found 
by  sounding.  —  Bottomry,  bot'om-ri,  n. 
The  act  of  borrowing  money,  and  pledging 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  that  is,  the  ship 
itself,  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  th« 
money. 

Bottom,  bot'om,  n.  [W.  botwm,  a  boss,  a 
bud,  a  button.]  A  ball  or  skein  of  thread; 
a  cocoon. — v.t.  To  wind  round  something, 
as  in  making  a  ball  of  thread. 

Botulism,  bot'u-lizm,  n.  [L.  botulus.]  A 
disease,  of  a  contagious  character,  producing 
the  effects  of  paralysis  without  facial  dis- 
tortion. Originally,  but  erroneously,  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  its  origin  in  bad 
sausages. 

Bouche,  Bonch,  bosh,  v.t.  [Fr.  bouche, 
mouth.]  To  form  or  drill  a  new  mouth  or 
vent  in,  as  a  gun  which  has  been  spiked. 

Boudoir,  bo-dwar,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bonder, 
to  pout,  to  sulk.]  A  small  room  to  which 
a  lady  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  in  which 
she  may  receive  her  intimate  friends. 

Bough,  bou,  n.  [A.  Sax.  b6g,  bdh,  an  arm, 
a  shoulder,  a  bough;  Icel.  bogr,  Dan.  boug, 
bov,  the  shoulder,  a  vessel's  bow;  allied  to 
Gr.  pechys,  the  fore-arm,  Skr.  bdhus,  the 
arm.  Bow  (of  a  ship)  is  the  same  word.] 
An  arm  or  large  branch  of  a  tree. 

Bought,  bat,  pret.  &  pp.  of  buy  (which  see). 

Bougie,  bo-zhe,  n.  [Fr.,  a  wax-candle,  from 
Sp.  bugia,  from  Bugia,  in  North  Africa, 
whence  wax-candles  were  first  brought.] 
A  wax  taper;  surg.  a  slender  flexible  cylin- 
der made  of  waxed  linen  or  silk  cord,  or 
of  caoutchouc,  steel,  German  silver.  &c, 
intended  for' introduction  into  the  urethra, 
oesophagus,  or  rectum,  when  those  passages 
are  obstructed,  as  by  stricture. 

Bou i Hi,  bo-ye,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouillir,  to 
boil.]  Meat  stewed  with  vegetables;  boiled 
or  stewed  meat  of  any  kind— Bouillon, 

bo-yon,  n.    [Fr.]    Broth;  soup. 

Boulder,  hol'der,  n.  !"From  Dan.  buldre. 
E.  dial,  bolder,  Sw.  bullra,  to  make  a  loud 
noise,  to  thunder;  Sw.  dial  bullersten  (sten 
=stoue),  a  large  pebble;  lit.  a  stone  that 
makes  a  thundering  noise.]  A  water-worn 
roundish  stone  of  considerable  size,  and 
larger  than  a  pebble;  geol.  applied  to  ice- 
worn  and  smoothed  blocks  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  imbedded  in  the 
clays  and  gravels  of  the  drift  formation. — 
Boulder-clay,  n.  The  stiff,  unlaminated, 
tenacious  clay  of  the  glacial  or  drift  epoch 
or  ice-age. 

Boule,  Boule-work,  bol,  bol'werk,  n. 
Same  as  Buhl. 

Boulevard,  bbl-var,  n.    [Fr.,  older  forms 


ch,  chain;     ch,Sc.loch;      g,  go;     j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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boit it- mi,  bmtii-r,  re,  borrowed  ami  altered 
from  Q.  bollwerk.   Uumvahk.]   Originally, 

a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortification  or 
fortified  town;  benoe  a  public  walk  or  street 
occupying  the  site  of  demolished  fortifies 
tions:  now  sometimes  extended  to  any  wide 
street  or  walk  encircling  a  town. 
Bounce,  bonus,  v.i.  — bounced,  bouncing. 
[O.K.  bounseti,  bunsen,  to  strike  suddenly; 
L.G.  bunsen,  to  knock;  D.  bonzen,  to  strike, 
bounce;  bons,  a  bounce;  Imitative  of  the 
noise  of  a  blow.]  To  make  a  sudden  leap 
or  spring;  to  jump  or  rush  suddenly;  to 
knock  or  thump;  to  boast  or  bluster;  to 
brag.— v.t.  To  drive  against  anything  sud- 
denly and  violently. — n.  A  heavy  blow, 
thrust,  or  thump;  a  loud  heavy  sound;  a 
suddeu  crack  or  noise;  a  boast;  a  piece  of 
brag  or  bluster;  boastful  language;  exag- 
geration; a  bold  or  impudent  lie.— -adv.  With 
a  bounce  or  abrupt  movement;  abruptly  (to 
come  bounce  into  a  room).  —  Bouncer, 
bouns'er,  n.  One  that  bounces;  a  boaster) 
a  bully;  a  bragging  liar;  a  barefaced  lie; 
something  big  or  large  of  its  kind.  — 
■ton uc I II K,  bouns'ing,  a.  Vigorous;  strong; 
stout:  exaggerated;  excessive;  big. — 
Bound  ugly,  bouns'ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
bouncing  manner. 

Bound,  bound,  n.  [O.Fr.  bodne,  bonne,  a 
bound,  limit  (Fr.  borne),  from  L.L.  bodina, 
bonna,  a  boundary,  from  Armor,  boden,  a 
cluster  of  trees  serving  as  a  boundary.] 
That  which  limits  or  circumscribes;  the  ex- 
ternal or  limiting  line  of  any  object  or  of 
space  (to  pass  beyond  the  bounds);  hence, 
that  which  keeps  in  or  restrains;  limit  (to 
set  bounds  to  ambition). — v.t.  To  set  bounds 
or  limits  to;  to  act  as  a  bound  or  limit  to; 
to  limit;  to  terminate;  to  restrain  or  con- 
fine; to  circumscribe.—  Boundary,  boun'- 
da-ri,  n.  [From  bound,  with  a  Latin  ter- 
mination.] That  which  marks  a  bound  or 
limit;  a  limit;  abound.— Bounded,  boun'- 
ded,  a.  Limited;  circumscribed;  cramped; 
narrow  (a  man  of  bounded  views).— Boun- 
der, boun'der,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bounds;  assertive,  unduly  forceful  person. 
[Cblloq.]  — Boundless,  bound'les,  a. 
Without  bounds  or  limits;  unlimited;  limit- 
less; immeasurable;  illimitable;  infinite. — 
Boundlessly,  bound'les-li,  adv.  In  a 
boundless  manner;  infinitely.  —  Bound- 
lessness, bound'les-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  boundless  or  without 
limits. 

Bound,  bound,  v.i.  [Fr.  bondir,  to  leap, 
O.Fr.  to  ring,  to  echo;  from  L.L.  bombitare, 
to  resound,  from  L.  bombus,  a  humming. 
Bomb.]  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  spring;  to 
move  forward  by  leaps;  to  rebound.— n.  A 
leap;  a  spring;  a  jump;  a  rebound. 
Bound,  bound,  pp.  of  bind  (also  pret.). 
Made  fast  by  a  band  or  by  chains,  fetters, 
&c;  hemmed  in;  kept  back;  tied;  having 
a  binding;  obliged  by  moral  ties;  confined; 
restrained.  Colloquially  the  word  is  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  certain,  sure;  as,  he 
is  bound  to  succeed;  the  town  is  bound  to 
increase. 

Bound,  bound,  a.  [Formerly  boun,  from 
Icel.  buinn,  pp.  of  bua,  to  till,  prepare,  get 
ready.  The  d  is  parasitic,  as  in  sound,  from 
L.  sonus.  Same  root  as  boor,  bower.]  Pre- 
pared; ready,  hence,  going  or  intending  to 
go  (outward  bound);  destined:  often  with  to 
or  for  (a  ship  bound,  for  London). 
Bounden,  boun'den,  a.  [An  old  parti- 
ciple of  bind]  Obliged  or  beholden f;  ap- 
pointed; indispensable;  obligatory  (our 
bounden  duty). 

Bounty,  boun'ti,  n.  [O.Fr.  bonteit,  Fr. 
bonte,  goodness,  favour,  from  L.  bonitas, 
goodness,  from  bonus,  good.]  Liberality  in 
bestowing  gifts  and  favours;  generosity; 
munificence ;  a  favour  bestowed  from  a 
benevolent  disposition;  that  which  is  given 
bounteously;  a  free  gift;  a  premium  of- 
fered to  induce  men  to  enlist  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  or  to  encourage  some  branch  of 
industry.  —  Bounteous,  boun'te-us,  a. 
Disposed  to  give  freely;  free  in  bestowing 
gifts;  bountiful;  liberal;  generous;  munifi- 
cent.—Bounteously,  boun'te-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  bounteous  manner;  liberally.—  Boun- 
teousness,  boun'te-us-nes,  n.    The  qual- 


ity of  being  bounteous,  Itomitiful, 
boun'ti  ful.  a.    Liberal  In  bestowing  gifis, 

favours,  or  bounties;  munificent;  generous. 
Bountifully,    boun'ti-ful-li,   adv.     In 
;i  bountiful  manner;  liberally.    Bounti- 
ful ll  ess,  boun'ti-ful-nes,  n. 

lKouuuct,  bo-ka,  n.    [Fr.,  O.Fr.  botuquet, 

bosquet,  a  little  wood,  dim.  of  bo.tr,  a  WOOd. 
BUSH. J  A  nosegay;  a  bunch  of  flowers; 
something  resembling  a  bunch  of  flowers; 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  such  as  that 
of  the  finer  wines. 

Bourdon,  bdr-doh,  n.  IFr.]  The  drone  of 
the  bagpipe;  a  bass  stop  in  the  organ  or 
harmonium  having  a  drone  like  quality  of 
tone. 

Bourg.t  borg,  it.  [The  French  form  of 
borough,  burgh.]  A  town ;  a  borough. 
(Term.) 

Bourgeois,  borzh-wa,  n.  [Fr.,  sing.  &  pi.] 
A  citizen;  a  burgher;  a  man  of  middle 
rank.— Bourgeois,  Bnrgeois,  bur-jd', 
bur-jois',  n.  [Perhaps  from  a  type-founder 
of  the  name.]  A  small  kind  of  printing 
type,  larger  than  brevier  and  smaller  than 
longprimer.— Bourgeoisie,  borzh.-wa.-ze, 
n.  [Fr.]  The  middle  classes  of  a  country, 
especially  those  dependent  on  trade. 

Bourgeon,  bor'jon,  n.     [Fr.  bourgeon,  a 

bud.]    A  bud.— v.i.  To  sprout;  to  put  forth 

buds. 
Bourn,  Borne,  born,  b5rn,  n.    [Fr.  borne, 

a  limit,  corruption  of  bonne,  a  boundary. 

Bound.]    A  bound;  a  limit. 
Bourn, t  born,  n.    [Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  burn, 

A. Sax.   burna,  a   stream  =  D.   born,   Icel. 

brunnr,  Sw.  brunn,  Goth,  brunna,  G.  brun- 

nen,  a  spring,  a  well.]    A  brook;  a  torrent; 

a  rivulet;  a  burn.     [Shak.) 

Bourse,  bors,  n.  [Fr.,  a  purse,  an  ex- 
change, from  L.  bursa,,  a  hide,  leather.]  An 
exchange;  a  place  where  merchants  assemble 
for  general  business. 

Bouse,  Bousy,  boz,  bb'zi.   Boose,  Boosy. 

Bout,  bout,  n.  [Older  form  bought ;  same 
word  as  Dan.  bugt,  a  bend,  a  bight;  closely 
akin  to  E.  bight,  and  verb  to  bow.]  A  twist 
or  turn;  a  bend  or  flexure;  a  going  and  re- 
turning, as  in  ploughing,  reaping,  &c. ;  as 
much  as  is  performed  at  one  time;  a  trial; 
a  set-to;  a  contest;  a  debauch. 

BoutS-rim6s,  bo-re-ma,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  bout, 
an  end,  and  rimd,  rhymed.]  Words  that 
rhyme  given  as  tbe  ends  of  a  stanza,  the 
other  parts  of  the  lines  to  be  supplied  by 
the  ingenuity  of  another  person. 

Bouze.    Same  as  Boose. 

Bovine,  bo'vln,  a.  [L.L.  bovinus,  from  L. 
bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  Pertaining  to  oxen  and 
cows,  or  the  quadrupeds  of  the  same  family. 

Bovril,  bo'vril,  n.  [By  the  Company,  de- 
rived from  L.  bos,  bovis,  and  ril,  an  un- 
known force.  Bulwer  Lytton  (Corning 
Race)  gives  it  vril.]  Trade  name  for  beef- 
tea  extract. 

Bow,  bou,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  bugan,  to  bend 
(trans,  and  intrans.)  =  D.  bnigen,  Dan.  boie, 
Goth,  biugan,  G.  beugen;  cog.  L.  fugio,  Gr. 
pheugo,  to  flee;  Skr.  bhuj,  to  bend.  From 
same  stem  are  bow  (for  arrows),  bight,  bout.] 
To  make  crooked  or  curved;  to  bend;  to 
bend  or  incline,  as  the  head  or  the  body,  in 
token  of  respect  or  civility;  to  bend  or  cause 
to  yield;  to  subdue  (to  bow  the  will);  to 
make  a  bow  to  (to  bow  a  person  out,  &c). 
—v.i.  To  bend  in  token  of  reverence,  re- 
spect, or  civility;  to  be  bent  or  inflected;  to 
curve .—11.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or  a 
bending  of  the  body,  in  token  of  reverence, 
respect,  or  submission.— Bower,  bou'er,  n. 
One  who  bows. 

Bow,  bou,  n.  [Icel.  bdgr,  Dan.  bov,  boug,  a 
shoulder,  the  bow  of  a  vessel;  same  word  as 
bough.]  Naut.  the'rounding  part  of  a  ship's 
side  forward,  on  either  side,  terminating  at 
the  stem  or  prow.— Bo  wer,  bou'er,  n.  One 
of  two  anchors  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  which 
are  both  kept  in  constant  working  use: 
called  also  Bower-anchor.— Bowline,  ho'- 
Hn,  n.  A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of 
the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails, 
and  used  to  keep  the  weather  edge  of  the 
sails   tight  forward   towards   the    bow.  — 


Bowsprit,  bo'sprit,  n.  The  large  spar  or 
boom  projecting  over  the  bow  or  stem  of  a 
vessel. 

IKow,  bo,  n.  [A.Sax.  boga,  Icel.  bogi,  Dan. 
bur,  D.  boog;  from  root  of  verb  to  bow.]  A 
missile  weapon  made  of  a  strip  of  wood  or 
other  elastic  material,  which,  being  bent  by 
means  of  a  string  fastened  to  its  two  ends, 
can  discharge  an  arrow  placed  endwi 
the  string  by  the  latter  being  drawn  hack, 
and  suddenly  let  go;  anything  bent  or  in 
form  of  a  curve,  as  the  rainbow;  an  imple 
inent  strung  with  horse-hair,  by  means  of 
which  the  tone  is  produced  from  instru- 
ments of  the  violin  kind;  an  instrument 
in  use  among  smiths  for  turning  a  drill, 
with  turners  for  tinning  wood,  with  hat 
ters  for  breaking  fur  and  wooi,  and  con 
sisting  of  a  piece  of  wood  more  or 
curved,  and  having  a  string  extending  frofl 
one  extremity  to  the  other;  a  kind  of  orna 
mental  knot  of  ribbon  or  other  material. - 
v.t.  or  i.  Mus.  to  perform  or  play  with  th< 
bou).— Bowman,  bo'man,  n.  One  wh< 
shoots  with  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow;  an  archer.— Bowyer,  bo'yer,  n.  Ai 
archer  or  bowman ;  a  maker  of  bows.  - 
Bow-knot,  n.  A  slip-knot  made  by  t 
ribbon  or  other  material.— Bow-leg,  n.  A 
crooked  or  bandy  leg.— Bow-legged,  a 
Having  crooked  or  bandy  legs.  —  Bow 
pen,  n.  A  metallic  pen  having  the  par 
which  holds  the  ink  bent  out  towards  thi 
middle.— Bow-saw,  n.  A  flexible  sav 
consisting  of  a  very  narrow  blade  fixed  in  ; 
bow-shaped  frame,  used  for  cutting  curves 
— Bow-shot,  n.  The  distance  a  bow  cai 
propel  an  arrow.— Bow-string,  n.  Th 
string  with  which  a  bow  is  bent;  a  simila 
string  used  by  the  Turks  for  strangling  of 
fenders.— v.t.  To  strangle  with  a  bow-string 
—Bow-window,  n.  A  window  built  s< 
as  to  project  from  a  wall,  properly  one  tha 
forms  a  segment  of  a  circle.— Bow-coni 
pass,  Bow-compasses,  n.  A  pair  o 
compasses  of  various  forms  for  describin, 
arcs,  as  a  small  instrument  furnished  witl 
a  bow-pen  for  describing  circles  with  ink;  ; 
beam  of  wood  or  brass  with  three  Ion, 
screws  to  bend  a  lath  or  steel  to  any  an. 
used  for  drawing  curves  of  large  radius.  ' 
Bowdlerize,  boud'ler-Tz,  v.t.  Toabbrevi 
ate,  or  expunge  texts  of  objectionable  mat 
ter,  on  moral  grounds.  From  Thoma 
Bowdler,  who  expurgated  Shakespeare  ii 
1818,  in  which  "those  words  and  expression 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  b 
read  aloud  in  a  family  ". 
Bowel,  bou'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  boel,  from  L.  be 
tellus,  a  small  sausage,  an  intestine.]  On 
of  the  intestines  of  an  animal;  a  gut,  et 
pecially  of  man;  pi.  the  supposed  seat  o 
pity  or  tenderness;  hence  kindness,  cow 
passion,  or  affection ;  the  interior  part  o 
anything  (the  bowels  of  the  earth).— v.t- 
bowelled,  bowelling.  To  take  out  the  bowel 
of;  to  eviscerate. 

Bower,  bou'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  bur,  a  chambei 
from  buan,  to  dwell;  Icel.  bur,  a  chambei 
from  bua,  to  live;  akin  boor,  bound  (ready). 
A  woman's  private  apartment;  any  room  i; 
a  house  except  the  hall  (in  these  senses  no< 
only  poetical);  a  shelter  made  with  bough 
or  twining  plants;  an  arbour;  a  shady  re 
cess.— Bower-bird,  n.  A  name  of  cei 
tain  Australian  birds  of  the  oriole  familj 
about  the  size  of  a  large  starling,  and  n 
markable  for  erecting  bowers  and  adornin 
them  with  gay  feathers,  shells,  and  othe 
bright-coloured  objects,  these  bowers  bein 
used  as  places  of  resort,  but  not  as  nestf 
— Bowered,  bou'erd,  a.  Furnished  wit 
bowers. 

Bower,    bou'er,    n.     [G.    bauer,   peasant: 
knave.]    One  of  two  cards  at  Euchre.    Tb 
right  bower  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  the  lei 
is  the  knave  of  same  colour. 
Bowie-knife,  bo'i,  n.  [After  its  inventoi 
Colonel  James  Bowie.  ]    A  knife  from  10  t 
15  inches  long  and  about  2  inches  broac 
worn  as  a  weapon  in  the  United  States. 
Bowl,  bol,  n.    [O.E.  bolle,  A.Sax.  bolla, 
bowl;    Icel.  bolli,  M.H.G.   bolle,  a  bowl 
allied  to  ball]    A  concave  vessel  of  a  som< 
what  semi-globular  shape;  a  large  cup  wit 
roundish  outlines;  a  goblet:  often  used  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr. 
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■nblem  of  festivity;  the  hollow  pari  "I 

anything,  aa  of  a  spoon  <>r  ol   ft  tobacco 

itoMl.  boi,  »»•    [O.E  bowle,  FY.  boule,  from 

a   bubble  (whence  verb  to  bail). ) 

II  of  wood  or  other  material  used  for 

_;  on  11  level  surface  al  play;  a  hall  of 
:    loaded  on  OIK!  Hide  used   in  a  name 

1  on  a  level  plat  of  green  .sward;  pi. 
the  game  played  with  bucu  balls,     v.i.  To 

with   howls  or  at  bowling;    to  roll   a 

.is  in  the  canic  of  low  Is;   to  deliver 

1  ho  played  l>.v  the   batsman  at 

.  : ,  to  move  rapidly  and  like  a  ball  [bowl 
r  1   To  roll  111  the  maiinei  of  a  howl; 

ii  with  or  as  with  bowls.     Bowler, 

11      One  who  plays  at  howls;  cricket, 

the  player  who  delivers  the  ball  in  order  to  be 

played  bj  t  he  batsman. —Bowling-alley, 

.  d  place  for  the  game  of  bowls. 

Bowllng-greeil,  r».     A  level  jiiece  of 

ward  Kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

Kowlrirr,  bSl'der,  n.    Same  as  Boulder. 

■•Wler,    holer,   n.    A  round-shaped  felt 

[Colloq.] 
BAWSe,   bouz,  v.i.    To  boose  (which  see); 
iMiif.  to  haul  or  pull  hard. 
Bow-wow,   hou-wou',   n.      A  dog,    from 
sound  of  hark;  a.  in  a  big,  high,  lofty  strain 
or  si. vie. 

Box.  bolts,  n.  [A. Sax.  box,  a  box,  from  L. 
buxut,  buxum,  the  box-tree,  and  something 
made  of  its  wood.]  A  case  or  receptacle 
of  any  size  and  made  of  auy  material;  the 
driver's  seat  ou  a  carriage;  a  present,  espe- 
cially a  Christmas  present;  a  compartment 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  small  number 
of  people,  as  in  a  theatre;  a  narrow  confined 
inclosed  place;  a  place  of  shelter  for  one  or 
two  men  engaged  in  certain  duties,  as  sen- 
tries, signalmen,  &c. ;  a  small  house  for 
sportsmen  during  the  shooting  season  or 
the  like.— v.t.  To  inclose,  as  in  a  box;  to 
confine.  — To  box  the  compass,  to  repeat  or 
go  over  the  points  of  the  compass  in  order, 
or  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the 
divisions  of  the  compass;  to  perform  a  swift 
change  in  politics.— Boxing-day,  Box* 
intf-iilght.  n.  The  day  and  night  after 
Christmas-day  when  Christmas-boxes  and 
presents  are  given. 

Sox,  boks,  n.  [Corresponding  by  meta- 
thesis to  Dan.  bask,  a  slap,  baske,  to  beat; 
akin  bash]  A  blow  with  the  fist.— v.t.  To 
strike  with  the  fist  or  hand. — v.i.  To  fight 
with  the  fists;  to  practise  fighting  with  the 
fists.— Boxer,  bok'ser,  n.  One  who  fights 
with  his  fists;  a  pugilist;  member  of  Chinese 
anti-foreign  society.— Boxing-glove,  n. 
A  large  padded  glove  used  for  sparriug. 

Box,  boks,  n.  [L.  buxus,  Gr.  pyxos,  the 
box-tree.  Box,  a  case.]  The  name  given 
to  several  species  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the 
most  important  being  a  small  evergreen 
tree  with  small  shiniug  leaves,  and  yielding 
a  hard  close-grained  wood,  and  the  dwarf 
variety  used  as  edgings  of  garden  walks. — 
Boxen,  bok'sen,  a.  Made  of  box-wood; 
resembling  boxt.— Box-wood,  n.  The 
fine  hard-grained  timber  of  the  box-tree, 
much  used  by  wood-engravers  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  musical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  &c. 

Boy,  boi,  n.  [Fris.  boi,  boy,  a  boy;  allied  to 
D.  boef,  G.  bube,  Sw.  owe,"  a  boy.]  A  male 
child  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty;  a 
lad;  a  man  wanting  in  vigour,  experience, 
judgment;  a  familiar  term  applied  in  ad- 
dressing or  speaking  of  grown  persons, 
especially  one's  associates;  in  compounds 
sometimes  applied  to  grown  men  without 
any  idea  of  youth  or  contempt;  as,  a  post- 
601/,  a  potboy.— Boyhood,  boi'hud,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  boy  or  of  immature  age. — 
Boyish,  boi'ish,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy; 
pertaining  to  boyhood ;  in  a  disparaging 
sense;  childish;  trifling;  puerile.  —  Boy- 
ishly, boi'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  boyish  manner. 
—Boyishness,  boi'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  boyish. 

Boycott,  boi'kot,  v.t.  [From  Capt.  Boycott, 
an  Irish  landlord,  the  first  prominent  victim 
of  the  system  in  1880.]  To  combine  in  re- 
fusing to  work  for,  to  buy  from  or  sell  to, 
or  to  have  any  dealings  with,  on  account  of 


dilTerenee  of  opinion  011  BOOlel  mid  political 

questions  01  I  he  like. 

Bo/.n,  iM>'/.a  »i.  |of  Orient*]  origin  I  An 
Intoxicating  fei  minted  di  ink  made  In  Egypt 

from  millet-seed  or  from  darnel  and  hemp 
seed. 

Brntuiiiroiuic.    bra  baft'son,    ».     The 

national  an  oi  Belgium,  from  Brabant, 

Brabble,  hrah'l,  n.     [D.  brabOt  Era,  to  eon 

found,  to  stammer.]    A  broil;  a  mangle, 

r  1.    brabbUd,  brabbling.    To  dispute  or 

quarrel  noisily.    Brahhlrmeiil,  brab'l 

nient,   n.      A  clamorous  content,  a  br.ibble. 
ISrahhlrr,  brab'ler,  n.    A  quarrelsome 

noisy  fellow. 

Brace,  brie,  a.  [O.Fr.  brace,  bnute,  .'.<■, 
from  L.  brachia,  the  arms,  pi  of  brachium, 

an  arm;  allied  to  Gael  brae,  \V.  braic,  the 
arm  I  That  which  holds  anything  tight, 
tense,  firm,  or  secure,  or  which  supports, 
hinds,  or  strengthens,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
placed  near  and  across  the  angles  in  the 
frame  of  a  building,  a  thick  strap  which 
supports  a  carriage  on  wheels,  a  strap  pass- 
ing over  a  person's  shoulders  for  supporting 
his  trousers,  the  crank-shaped  stock  in 
which  boring-tools,  &c,  are  held,  serving 
as  a  lever  for  turning  them,  &c. ;  a  mark 
(<—'—)  used  in  written  or  printed  matter 
connecting  two  or  more  words  or  lines;  a 
couple  or  pair  (not  of  persons  unless  in  con- 
tempt).— v.t. — breiced,  bracing.  To  bind  or 
tie  closely;  to  make  tense;  to  strain  up;  to 
increase  the  tension,  tone,  or  vigour  of  (the 
nerves,  the  system);  to  strengthen;  to  in- 
vigorate.—Bracer,  bras'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  braces;  an  archery  guard  for 
the  left  fore-arm. — Bracing,  bras'ing,  a. 
Giving  vigour  or  tone  to  the  bodily  system; 
invigoratiug. 

Bracelet,  bras'let,  n.  [Fr.  bracelet,  a  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  bracel,  brachel,  an  armlet,  from  L. 
brachile,  from  brachium,  the  arm.  Brace.] 
An  ornament  encircling  the  wrist,  now 
worn  mostly  by  ladies. 

Brach,  brach,  n.  [O.Fr.  brache,  Fr.  braque, 
from  O.H.G.  bracke,  bracco,  G.  brack,  a 
kind  of  hunting  dog.]  A  bitch  of  the  hound 
kind;  a  species  of  scenting  hound;  a  pointer 
or  setter. 

Brachial,  bra'ki-al,  a.  [L.  brachium,  the 
arm.]  Belonging  to  the  arm;  of  the  nature 
of  an  arm;  resembling  an  arm.— Brachi- 
ate,  bra'ki-at,  a.  Bot.  having  branches  in 
pairs,  nearly  horizontal,  and  each  pair  at 
right  angles  with  the  next. 

Brachlopoda,  bra-ki-op'o-da,  n.pl.  [Gr. 
brachion,  an  arm,  and  pous,  a  foot.]  A 
class  of  marine,  bivalve,  molluscoid  ani- 
mals, including  the  lamp-shells,  &c,  so 
named  from  the  development  of  a  long 
spirally-coiled  fringed  respiratory  appen- 
dage or  arm  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.— 
— Brachlopod,  bra'ki-o-pod,  n.  One  of 
the  Brachiopoda.— Brachiopodous.bra- 
ki-op'o-dus,  a.  Belonging  to  the  class 
Brachiopoda. 

Brachistoclirone,  bra-kis'to-kron,  n. 
[Gr.  brachistos,  shortest,  chronos,  time.] 
Math,  the  curve  of  shortest  descent,  or  that 
along  which  a  body  will  move  in  the  least 
possible  time  from  point' to  point. 

Brachy  cephalic.  Brachycepbalons, 

brak'i-se-fal"ik,  brak-i-sef'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
brachys,  short,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  In 
ethn.  terms  applied  to  heads  (or  races  pos- 
sessing such  heads)  whose  diameter  from 
side  to  side  is  not  much  less  than  that  from 
front  to  back,  their  ratio  being  as  08  to  1, 
as  those  of  the  Mongolian  type. 

Brachygraphy,  bra-kig'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
brachys,  short,  and  graphe,  a  writing.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  in  shorthand; 
stenography.— Brachygrapher,bra-kig'- 
ra-fer,  n.    A  writer  in  shorthand. 

Brachynra,  Brachyoura,  brak-i-u'ra, 
brak-i-ou'ra,  n.pl.  [Gr.  brachys,  short,  and 
oura,  tail.]  A  section  of  ten-footed  crus- 
taceans (Decapoda),  with  the  abdomen 
forming  a  very  short,  jointed  tail,  folded 
forwards  closely  under  the  thorax,  as  in 
the  common  edible  crab.— Brachyural, 
Brachyurous,  brak-i-u'ral,  brak-i-u-rus, 
a.    Short-tailed:   applied  to  certain  Crus- 


tb,  to  distinguish  them  from 

or    Ioiik  I;. 

esthi  lob  tei  \;  0  Brachyoural,  brak 
l-ou'ral,    Brachynrau.  brek-i-Q'ran,  n 

<  hie  oi  thfl  Bl  ;o  hyura. 

Bracken,  brak/en,  11  [A  Bcandli 
word;   same  ■  1  8s    I  Dan.  I 

fern;  olosely  allied  to  brake  |  Fei  n    Bi 

Bracket,  brak/i  t,n.    1 1  Itimately  p< 

fr L,    lirtuluuin,    an    .urn   |      A     kind    Ol 

short  supporting   piei  Ing    from    a 

pei  pendioular  surface,  ell  hi  1  plain  1 
oamentally  oarv<  d,  1  mental  pro 

Jeotlon  from  the  face  of  a  wall  to  support 
a  statue;  s  triangular  wooden  support  for  a 
shelf  or  the  like;  an  ornamental  piece  sup 
porting  a  hammer-beam;  one  ol  two  pro 

!• 'ling  pieces  attached  to  a  wall,  beam, 
&c,   for  carrying  or   supporting   a   line   of 

shafting;  printing,  one  of  two  marks  I  i 
used  to  inclose  a  reference,  note,  or  expla- 
nation, to  indicate  an  interpolation,  re<  iify 
a  mistake,  &c;  a  gas-pipe  projecting  from 

a  wall,  usually  more  or  less  ornamental.— 
v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  bracket  or  with 
brackets;  printing,  to  place  within  brackets; 
to  connect  by  brackets. 

Brackish,  brak'ish,  a.  [D.  and  L.G.  brak, 
G.  brack,  brackish.]  Possessing  a  salt  or 
somewhat  salt  taste;  salt  in  a  moderate 
degree;  applied  to  water.  —  Itraeh  ish- 
ness,  brak'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  b<  ing 
brackish. 

Bract,  brakt,  n.  [L.  bractca,  a  thin  plate 
of  metal.]  Bot.  a  modified  leaf  differing 
from  other  leaves  in  shape  or  colour,  and 
generally  situated  on  the  peduncle  near 
the  flower.  —  Bracteate,  brak'te-at,  a. 
Furnished  with  bracts.  —  Bracteated, 
brak'te-at-ed,  a.  A  term  applied  to  coins 
or  medals  covered  over  with  a  thin  plate  of 
some  richer  metal.— Braeteole,  Bract- 
let,  brak'to-ol,  brakt'let,  n.  A  little  bract 
on  a  partial  flower-stalk  or  pedicel  in  a 
many-flowered  inflorescence. 

Brad,  brad,  n.  [Same  word  aslcel.  broddr, 
a  spike,  a  nail;  Dan.  brodde,  a  frost-nail; 
A. Sax.  brord,  a  prick,  a  spire  of  grass;  comp. 
Gael,  and  Ir.  brod,  goad,  sting.]  A  kind  of 
nail  with  little  or  no  head  used  where  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  drive  nails  entirely  into 
the  wood.  —  Brad-awl,  n.  An  awl  to 
make  holes  for  brads  or  other  nails. 

Bradypod,  brad'i-pod,  n.  [Gr.  bradys, 
slow,  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  A  slow-moving 
animal;  a  sloth. 

Brae,  bra,  n.  [Icel.  brd,  eyelid,  akin  to  G. 
braue,  eyebrow.]  A  sloping  bank,  acclivity. 
[Scottish.] 

Brag,  brag,  v.i.— bragged,  bragging.  [From 
the  Celtic;  W.  bragiaw,  Ir.  braghaim,  to 
boast;  Gael,  bragaireachd,  boasting;  Armor. 
braga,  to  make  a  display ;  from  root  of 
break.]  To  use  boastful  language;  to  speak 
vaingloriously ;  to  boast;  to  vaunt;  to 
swagger;  to  bluster. — n.  A  boast  or  boast- 
ing; a  vaunt;  the  thing  boasted  of;  a  game 
at  cards:  so  called  because  one  player  brags 
he  has  a  better  hand  than  the  others, 
staking  a  sum  of  money  on  the  issue. — 
Braggadocio,  brag-a-do'shi-6,  n.  [From 
Braggadochio,  a  boastful  character  in 
Spenser's  '  Faery  Queen ',  from  the  verb  to 
brag.]  A  boasting  fellow;  a  braggart; 
empty  boasting;  brag.— Braggardism,J 
brag'ard-izm,  n.  Boastfulness;  vain  osten- 
tation. [Shak.)— Braggart,  brag'art,  n. 
[Brag,  and  suffix  -art,  -ard.]  A  boaster;  a 
vain  fellow. — a.  Boastful;  vainly  ostenta- 
tious. —  Bragger,  brag'er,  n.  One  who 
brags.— Braggingly,  brag'ing-li,  adv.  In 
a  bragging  manner;  boastingly. 

Brahman,  bra/man,  n.  Among  the  Hindus 
a  member  of  the  sacred  or  sacerdotal  caste, 
who  claim  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  Brahma  (the  Creator,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  Hindu  triad  or  trinity),  and 
who  are  noted  for  their  many  minute  reli- 
gious observances,  their  abstemiousness, 
and theirsevere  penances. —  Brahman  I  c, 
Brahmanical,  bra-man'ik,  bra-man'ik- 
al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brahmans  or 
their  doctrines  and  worship.— Brahman- 
ism,  bra'man-izm,  n.  The  religion  or 
system  of  doctrines  of   the   Brahmans. — 
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Bralllliaillsl,    brii'man-ist,    71.      An   ad- 
herent of    Hrahmanisin.     These  words  are 

also  spciU'd  Brahmin,  Bruminie,  kc 

Braid,  brad,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  bredan,  bregdmi, 
to  weave,  to  braid;  lcel.  breutha,  to  braid, 
braath,  a  sudden  movement;  O.II.G.  bret- 
tun,  to  braid.]  To  weave  or  intertwine,  as 
hair,  by  forming  three  or  more  strands  into 
one;  to  plait.— a.  A  sort  of  narrow  textile 
band  formed  by  plaiting  or  weaving  several 
strands  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  &c,  together; 
a  plait  or  plaited  tress  of  hair—  Braid- 
ing, brad'ing,  n.  Braid,  or  trimming  made 
of  braid  collectively. 

■trail,  br&l,  w.  [O.Fr.  braiel,  braieul,  &c, 
a  trouser-band,  from  braies,  breeches,  from 
L.  bracce,  breeches.]  Breeches.]  Naut. 
a  rope  attached  to  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  or  a 
jib  to  assist  in  taking  in  tbe  sail. — v.t.  To 
haul  in  by  means  of  the  brails:  followed  by 
up. 

Braille,  bral,  ft.  [Fr.  Bruille,  inventor's 
name.]  A  system  of  reading  with  raised 
letters  for  the  blind. 

Brain,  bran,  n.  [A.Sax.  bra>gen,  bregen,  D. 
and  O.Fris.  brein.]  The  soft  whitish  mass 
inclosed  in  the  skull  in  man  and  other 
vertebrate  animals,  forming  the  centre  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness and  volition,  and  in  which  the 
nerves  and  spinal  marrow  terminate;  the 
cerebrum:  sometimes  used  to  include  also 
the  cerebellum;  the  understanding;  the 
fancy;  the  imagination.— v.t.  To  dash  out 
the  brains  of;  to  kill  by  beating  out  the 
brains.— Brained,  brand,  a.  Furnished 
with  brains;  used  chiefly  in  composition. — 
ltrainlsli,  bran'ish,  a.  Hot-headed;  furi- 
ous {Shak.).—  Brainless, bran'les.a.  With- 
out understanding  or  judgment;  silly;  stu- 
pid.—Brainy,  bran'i,  a.  Provided  with 
brains,  intellectual.  —  Brain-fever,  ft. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain. — Brain-pan, 
n.  The  skull  which  incloses  the  brain. 
(Shak.)— Brain-sick,  a.  Disordered  in 
the  understanding;  fantastic;  crotchety; 
crazed.  —  Brain-sickly,  adv.  Weakly; 
madly.  (Shak.)  —  Brain  -sickness,  «. 
Disorder  of  the  understanding. 

Braise,  Braize,  brar,  v.t.  [Fr.  baiser,  to 
braise,  from  Dan.  brase,  to  fry;  Sw.  brasa, 
to  flame.  Brass.]  To  bake,  broil,  or  stew 
with  herbs,  spices,  &c,  in  a  closely-covered 
pan.— Bralsing-pan,  n.  A  small  covered 
pan  or  air-tight  oven  for  braising  meat  in. 

Braize,  braz,  n.  [By  metathesis  from  A.Sax. 
bars,  a  perch;  D.  baars,  G.  barsch.]  A  spiny- 
finned  fish  of  an  ovate  shape  and  uniformly 
red  colour,  allied  to  the  sea-bream,  found 
on  the  British  coasts. 

Brake,  brak,  n.  [A.Sax.  bracce,  fern, 
bracken;  L.G.  brake,  brushwood;  allied  to 
D.  braak,  Dan.  brak,  G.  brach,  fallow.]  A 
fern ;  bracken ;  a  place  overgrown  with 
brakes  or  brushwood,  shrubs,  and  brambles; 
a  thicket,  as  of  canes,  &c— Braky,  bra'ki, 
a.  Full  of  brakes,  ferns,  brambles,  shrubs, 
&c;  thorny;  rough. 

Brake,  brak,  n.  [From  the  verb  to  break; 
comp.  L.G.  brake,  G.  breche,  an  instrument 
for  breaking  flax;  O.D.  brake,  a  fetter  for 
the  neck,  braake,  an  instrument  for  holding 
an  animal  by  the  nose.]  An  instrument  or 
machine  to  break  flax  or  hemp;  a  pump- 
handle;  a  kneading-trough;  a  sharp  bit  or 
snaffle;  a  frame  for  confining  refractory 
horses  while  shoeing;  a  large  heavy  harrow 
for  breaking  clods ;  a  kind  of  wagonette ;  a 
strong  heavy  vehicle  with  a  seat  only  for  the 
driver,  used  for  breaking  in  young  horses  to 
harness;  an  appliance  used  to  stop  or  retard 
the  motion  of  a  machine  or  vehicle  by  fric- 
tion, and  generally  consisting  of  a  simple 
or  compound  lever  which  can  be  pressed 
forcibly  against  the  rim  of  a  wheel  on  one 
of  the  axles  of  the  machine  or  carriage.— 
Brakeman,  Brakesman,  brak'man, 
braks'man,  71.  The  man  whose  business  is 
to  stop  a  railway  train  by  applying  the  brake; 
mining,  the  man  in  charge  of  a  winding- 
engine.— Brake-van,  n.  The  van  or  car 
in  a  railway  train  to  whose  wheels  the  brake 
is  applied. 

Bramble,  bram'bl,  n.  [A.  Sax.  bremel, 
brembel,  from  stem  bram,  brem  (seen  also  in 
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broom),  el  being  simply  a  termination  ami 
b  inserted  as  in  number,  ic,  oomp,   L.G. 

brummelboero,  Dan.  bram'mt,  G.  brom 
lucre,    Sw    brom-bar,   a   blackberry.]     A 

prickly  trailing   shrub   of   the   rose    family 

Browing  in  hedges  and  waste  placet,  and 

bearing  a  black  berry  somewhat  like  a  rasp- 
berry; the  berry  itself;  the  blackberry  — 
Bramblcri,  bram'bld,  a.  Overgrown  with 
brambles.— Brain i»ly,  bram'bli,  adv.  Pol] 
of  brambles.  — B  raiiililiiic  bram'bling, 
ft.  A  finch  Inhabiting  Britain,  very  like  the 
chaffinch  but  larger. 

It  rami  it,  bra'min,  n.    Brahman. 

Itran,  bran,  n.  [A  Celtic  word  =  W.  Ir. 
Gael,  bran,  bran,  chaff;  Armor,  brawl, 
bran,  whence  O.Fr.  bren.]  The  outer  coat 
of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  farinaceous  grain, 
separated  from  the  flour  by  grinding. — 
Branny,  bran'i,  a.  Resembling  bran; 
consisting  of  bran. 

Branch,  bransh,  n.  [From  Fr.  branche,  a 
branch,  from  Armor,  branc,  an  arm ;  con- 
nected with  L.L.  branca,  a  claw,  W.  braich, 
L.  brachium,  an  arm.  J  A  portion  of  a  tree, 
shrub,  or  other  plant  springing  from  the 
stem,  or  from  a  part  ultimately  supported 
by  the  stem;  a  bough;  a  shoot;  something 
resembling  a  branch;  an  offshoot  or  part 
extending  from  the  main  body  of  a  thing; 
any  member  or  part  of  a  body  or  system ; 
a  department,  section,  or  subdivision;  a  line 
of  family  descent,  in  distinction  from  some 
other  line  or  lines  from  the  same  stock.— 
v.i.  To  spread  in  branches;  to  send  out 
branches  as  a  plant;  to  divide  into  separate 
parts  or  subdivisions;  to  diverge  (a  road 
branches  off);  to  ramify. — v.t.\  To  divide, 
as  into  branches;  to  adorn,  as  with  needle- 
work, representing  branches,  flowers,  or 
twigs.— Branchless,  bransh'les,  a.  With- 
out branches;  bare;  naked;  barren. — 
Branchlet,  bransh'let,  n.  A  small  branch; 
a  twig;  a  shoot.— Branchy,  bran'shi,  a. 
Full  of  or  consisting  of  branches,  or  having 
wide-spreading  branches;  covered  or  shaded 
with  branches.— Branckiness,  bran'shi- 
nes,  ft. 

Branchiae,  brang'ki-e,  n.pl.  [L]  The  re- 
spiratory organs  of  fishes,  &c;  the  gills.— 
Branchial,  brang'ki-al,  a.  Relating  to 
the  branchiae  or  gills;  performed  by  means 
of  branchiae. 

Branchiopoda,  brang-ki-op'o-da,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  branchia,  gills,  and  pons,  podos,  a  foot.] 
An  order  of  crustaceous  animals,  so  called 
because  their  branchiae,  or  gills,  are  situated 
on  the  feet,  as  in  the  water-fleas,  brine- 
shrimps,  &c.  —  Branchiopod,  brang'ki- 
o-pod,  ft.  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
order  Branchiopoda.  —  Branchlopo- 
dons,  brang-ki-op'o-dus,  a.  Gill-footed; 
belonging  to  the  order  Branchiopoda. 

Branchiostegal,    Branchlostegons, 

brang-ki-os'te-gal,  brang-ki-os'te-gus,  a.  [Gr. 
branchia,  gills,  and  stegos,  a  covering.] 
Having  gill-covers,  or  covered  gills;  having 
a  membrane  covering  the  gills  below  the 
operculum;  covering  the  gills  (the  branchi- 
ostegal membrane). 

Brand,  brand,  n.  [A.  Sax.  brand,  a  burn- 
ing, a  sword  =  lcel.  brandr,  fire-brand, 
sword;  Dan.  D.  and  G.  brand,  a  burning. 
The  sword  is  so  called  from  its  gleaming. 
Akin  to  verb  burn.]  A  piece  of  wood  burn- 
ing or  partly  burned;  a  sword;  a  mark 
made  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron  or  by 
other  means,  as  on  commodities  to  indicate 
the  quality  or  manufacturer,  on  sheep  to 
indicate  the  owner,  or  on  criminals  to  indi- 
cate their  crime  or  for  identification;  a 
trade-mark;  hence,  kind  or  quality;  a  mark 
of  infamy;  a  stigma;  a  disease  in  vegetables 
by  which  their  leaves  and  tender  bark  are 
partially  destroyed  as  if  they  had  been 
burned.— v.t.  To  burn  or  impress  a  mark 
upon  with  a  hot  iron,  or  to  distinguish  by 
a  similar  mark;  to  fix  a  mark  or  character 
of  infamy  upon;  to  stigmatize  as  infamous. 
— Brainier,  brand'er,  n.  One  who  brands. 
—Brand  -  iron,  Branding  -  iron,  n. 
An  iron  to  brand  with.— Brand-new,  a. 
A  more  correct  form  of  Bran-new  (which 
see). 

Brandish,  bran'dish,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  bran- 
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dir,  brandiaaant,  from  Tent,  brand,  a  sword 
Brand.]  To  move'  or  wave,  as  a  weapon* 
in  raise  and  move  in  various  directions;  to 
shake  or  flourish.  It  I'll  ml  I  slier,  brau'. 
dish-cr,  n.  One  who  brandishes. 
Itraiidllng,  brandling,  n.  The  parr  or 
young  of  the  salmon,  so  named  from  having, 
as  it  were,  branded  markings;  also,  a  small 
red  worm  used  for  bait  in  fresh- water 
fishing. 

Brandy,  bran'di,  n.    [O.E.  bravdywinr,  D 
brandewijn,   lit.   burnt  wine— D.   brandtn, 
to  burn,  to  distil,  and  wijn,  wine,  lil 
branntwein  —  brennen,  to   burn,   and  weim 
wine.     Brani>.]     A  spirituous  liquoi 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  or  of  tin 
refuse  of  the  wine-press;  a  name  now  also 
given  to  spirit  distilled  from  other  liquori 
or  fruit  juices. 

Itranglc,  brang'gl,  n.  [Perhaps  for  brogijle, 
from  brag.]  A  wrangle;  a  squabble;  a  noisy 
contest  or  dispute.—  v.i.  To  wrangle;  to  dis- 
pute contentiously;  to  squabble. 

Bra  ilk,  brangk,  n.  [L.  brance,  properly  an 
ancient  Gallic  word.]    Buckwheat. 

Branks,  brangks,  n.  [From  the  Celtic: 
Gael,  brangas,  a  kind  of  pillory;  Ir.  brancua, 
a  halter.]  An  instrument  of  the  nature  of 
a  bridle  formerly  used  for  correcting  scold- 
ing  women;  a  scolding-bridle. 

Bran-new,  bran'nQ,  a.  [For  brand-new, 
the  original  form,  from  brand,  a  burning, 
and  new.]  Lit.  glowing  like  metal  newly 
out  of  the  fire  or  forge;  hence,  quite  new. 

Brash,  brash,  n.  [From  Fr.  breche,  a  breach, 
broken  stuff,  breccia.]  A  confused  heap  of 
fragments,  as  masses  of  loose,  broken,  or 
angular  fragments  of  rocks;  small  fragments 
of  crushed  ice,  collected  by  winds  or  cur- 
rents, near  the  shore;  refuse  boughs  of  trees, 

Brasier,  bra'zi-er,  n.  [Fr.  brasier,  braisier* 

from  braise,  embers,  live  coals;  same  origu? 

as  braze,  brass.]    An  open  pan  for  burning 

wood  or  coal. 
Brasier,  bra'zi-er,  n.    [From  brass  or  from 

braze.]    An  artificer  who  works  in  brass. 

Brasil,  bra-zil',  n.    Same  as  Brazil. 

Brass,  bras,  ft.  [A.  Sax.  brces,  brass  =  lcel. 
bras,  solder;  from  verbal  stem  seen  in  lcel. 
brasa,  to  harden  by  fire;  Sw.  brasa,  to  blaze; 
Dan.  brase,  to  fry  (whence  Fr.  braise,  live 
embers,  braser,  to  braze,  braiser,  to  braise).] 
A  malleable  and  fusible  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  of  a  yellow  colour,  usually  containing' 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  zinc;  a' 
utensil,  ornament,  or  other  article  made 
of  brass,  as  a  monumental  plate  bearing 
effigies,  coats  of  arms,  &c,  inlaid  in  a  slab 
of  stone,  common  in  the  pavements  of 
mediaeval  churches;  pi.  musical  instruments 
of  the  trumpet  kind;  brazenness  or  impu- 
dence (colloq.);  money  (colloq.).  —  v.t.  To 
cover  or  coat  over  with  brass. — Brassy, 
bras'i,  a.  Resembling  or  composed  of  brass; 
brazen. — n.  A  golf-club  shod  with  brass  — 
Brass tness,  bras'i-nes,  n.  —  Brass- 
hand,  ft.  A  company  of  musicians  whe 
perform  on  instruments  of  brass.— Brass- 
finisher,  n.  A  workman  who  perfects 
and  polishes  articles  made  of  brass.  — 
Brass-fonnder,  n.  A  founder  or  makei 
of  articles  in  cast  brass. 

Brassard,  bras'erd,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bras, 
arm.]  A  protecting  piece,  or  a  badge,  foi 
the  arm.    Also  Brassart. 

Brat,  brat,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  brat,  a  rag,  ar 
apron.]    A  child:  so  called  in  contempt. 

Brattice,  brat'is,  n.  [O.Fr.  bretesche,  a 
bartizan;  probably  from  G.  bret,  a  board 
a  plank.]  A  partition  which  divides  8 
mining  shaft  into  two  chambers,  serving 
as  the  upcast  and  downcast  shafts  for  ven 
tilation,  or  placed  across  a  gallery  to  keei 
back  noxious  gases,  or  prevent  the  escape 
of  water;  a  fence  put  round  dangerous 
machinery. 

Bravado,  bra-va'do,  n.  [Sp.  bravada,  Fr 
bravade.  Brave.]  An  arrogant  menace 
intended  to  intimidate;  a  boast;  a  brag. 

Brave,  brav,  a.  [Fr.  brave,  brave,  gay 
proud,  braggard;  Sp.  and  It.  bravo,  brave 
courageous;  perhaps  from  the  Celtic;  comi> 
Armor,  brao,  brav,  gaily  dressed,  fine,  hand 
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„uiic.  .iiso  0  Bw  bra/,  good.]  Courageous; 
1  ...hi. daring;  Intrepid; nigh  spirited;  valiant; 
fearless,  making  a  fine  display  In  bearing, 
■  appearance  generally;  excellent}; 
■n|.iiai;  n  A  brave,  bold,  or  daring  per- 
•on;  u  man  daring  beyond  diaoretlon;  a 
North  American  Indian  or  other  savage 
senior,  r  t.  braved,  braving.  To  en- 
Winter  with  courage  aud  fortitude,  i>r 
without  IniiiK'  moved;  to  defy;  t,>  dare. 
Bravely,  brav  li.  adv.  In  a  brave  man- 
Mr  courageously;  gallantly;  prosperously. 
Brnveiies.s,  brav'nes,  n.  The  quality 
if  being  brave  Bravery,  brav'er-i,  n. 
rhe  quality  of  being  brave;  courage;  un- 
tMmted spirit;  intrepidity;  gallantry;  splen- 
lonrj;  show*;  bravado}. 
Irnvo.  bra'vd,  inttrj.  [It.  Brave.]  Well 
;  be  word  U'ing  an  Italian  adjective, 
l.e  OOrreot  usage  is  to  say  bravo  to  a  male 
linger  or  actor,  orava  to  a  female,  and  bravi 
.0  a  company. 

Iravo.  bravo,  n.  pL  Bravors,  bra'voz. 
It  ami  8p„  lit.  a  daring  man.]  A  daring 
rillaiu;  an  assassin  or  murderer  for  hire. 
travura,  brii vo'ra,  a.  lit.,  bravery,  spirit.] 
Vw.  applied  to  a  florid  air,  serving  to  dis- 
play a  performer's  flexibility  of  voice  and 
Ustiuctness  of  articulation. 

trawl,  bra.1,  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  W.  braid, 
\  boast,  broliaw,  to  boast,  bragal,  to  voci- 
Viate;  or  akin  to  D.  brallen,  to  boast,  Dan. 
>nt//<,  to  jabber,  to  prate,  brolle,  to  roar.] 
to  be  clamorous  or  noisy;  to  quarrel  noisily; 
,0  make  the  noise  of  rushing  or  running 
vater;  to  flow  with  a  noise  (a  brook  braivls 
Jong).  — n.  A  noisy  quarrel;  loud  angry 
•onteution;  an  uproar,  row,  or  squabble;  a 
dud  of  dancej.— Brawler,  bra.l'er,  n.  One 
vho  brawls;  a  noisy  fellow;  a  wrangler. — 
KntwIlliK,  bral'ing,  a.  Given  to  indulge 
n  brawls:  contentious;  quarrelsome;  making 
he  noise  of  rushing  water;  purling;  rippling. 
-Brawlingly,  bral'ing-li,adi\  Inabrawl- 
ng  or  quarrelsome  manner. 

Irawn,  br^n.  n.  [O.Fr.  braon,  the  mus- 
ular  parts  of  the  body,  from  O.H.G.  brato, 
>raton,  meat  for  roasting,  from  braten,  to 
oast.]  Boar's  flesh;  the  flesh  of  the  boar 
>r  swine,  collared  so  as  to  squeeze  out  much 
if  the  fat,  boiled,  and  pickled;  the  flesh  of 
k  pig's  head  and  ox  feet  cut  in  pieces  and 
>oiled,  pickled,  and  pressed  into  a  shape; 
1  fleshy,  protuberant,  muscular  part  of  the 
>ody,  as  on  the  thigh  or  the  arm;  muscular 
trength;  muscle;  the  armj.— Brawnl- 
less,  bra'ni-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
>rawny;  strength ;  hardiness. — Brawny, 
>ra/ni,  a.  Having  large  strong  muscles; 
nuscular;  fleshy;  bulky;  strong. 

raxy,  brak'si,  n.  [Perhaps  from  the  verb 
0  break;  comp.  G.  brechen,  vomiting, 
rechen,  to  break;  or  from  Gael,  bragsaidh, 
,  disease  of  sheep.]  The  name  given  to 
everal  diseases  of  sheep;  a  sheep  having 
he  braxy;  the  mutton  of  such  a  sheep. — 
:.  Affected  or  tainted  with  braxy. 

ray,  bra,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  brayer  (Fr.  broyer), 
0  pound,  from  G.  brechen,  to  break.]  To 
ound,  beat,  or  grind  small. 

ray,  bra,  v.i.  [Fr.  braire,  to  bray;  L.L. 
ragire,  bragare,  to  bray,  from  Celtic  root 
een  in  brag.]  To  utter  a  harsh  cry:  said 
specially  of  the  ass;  to  make  a  loud,  harsh, 
isagreeable  sound.— v.t.  To  utter  with  a 
>ud  harsh  sound:  sometimes  with  out. — 
.  The  harsh  sound  or  roar  of  an  ass;  a 
arsh  or  grating  sound.— Brayer,  bra'er, 
.  One  that  brays  like  an  ass. 
raze,  braz,  v.t. —  brazed,  brazing.  [Fr. 
raser,  to  braze,  from  the  Scandinavian. 
tRA.ss.]  To  solder  with  hard  solder,  such 
s  an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc;  to  cover  or 
rnament  with  brass;  to  harden;  to  harden 
>  impudence  (Shak.) J. —Brazen,  bra'zn, 
Made  of  brass;  also,  from  brass  often 
jrving  as  a  type  of  strength  or  impenetra- 
ility,  extremely  strong;  impenetrable;  per- 
lining  to  brass;  proceeding  from  brass  (a 
razen  sound);  impudent;  having  a  front 
ke  brass.— v.t.  To  behave  with  insolence 
•  effrontery :  with  an  indefinite  it.  —  To 
razen  out,  to  persevere  in  treating  with 
(Trontery:  with  an  indefinite  it,  or  a  noun 
ke  matter,  affair,  business. — Brazenly, 


brl  •  n  ii.  <i'ii\    in  a  braseri  m.i -i.  boldly; 

Impudently.    BramineM,  brt  id  i 
Appearance  Like  brass;   brasslnm ;  Impu 

deuce.      Itrn/lcr,    hr.'l'zi  cr,    n.      Same    as 
lirasirr.      Kr:i/(  n-f:i<  <     n.    An  Impudent 

i tenon ;  one  remarkable  for  affronten 
tra/.l'll-laci'd,   u.      impudent;    bold   to 

excess. 

Brazil.   Brazil-wood,  bra  zil',  u.    [l'g. 

brxuil,  from  brato,  a  live  coal,  the  name  be 

ing  given  bO  the  WOOd  from  its  OOlOUT.  and 
t  he  OOUIltry  being  called  after  t  he  WOOO.  |  A 
very  heavy  wood  of  a  red  colour,  growing  in 
Brazil  and  other  tropical  countries,  us.  d  tor 
dyeing  red.  -  ltrnzilclfo,  bra/,  i  left, ..  n 
An  inferior  species  of  Brazil-wood  brought 
from  Jamaica.  —  Bra/11  111,  braz'il-in,  n. 
The  red  colouring  matter  of  Brazil-wood. 
Itrazll-nut,  u.  The  seeds  of  a  very  lofty 
tree  growing  throughout  tropical  America. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  round  and  about  0  Lnohes 
in  diameter,  having  an  extremely  hard  shell, 
and  containing  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  triangular  wrinkled  seeds,  which,  be- 
sides being  eaten,  yield  an  oil,  used  by  watch- 
makers and  others. 

Breach,  brech,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  brece, 
brice,  a  breach  or  breaking,  from  breean, 
to  break ;  partly  also  from  Fr.  breche,  a 
breach,  from  the  same  Btem,  but  directly 
from  the  German.]  The  act  of  breaking  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  the  act  of  violating  or 
neglecting  some  law,  contract,  obligation, 
or  custom;  the  space  between  the  several 
parts  of  a  mass  parted  by  violence;  a  rup- 
ture; a  break;  a  gap  (a  breach  in  a  wall); 
separation  between  persons  through  ill  feel- 
ing ;  difference ;  quarrel ;  injury ;  wound 
(O.T.);  the  breaking  of  waves;  the  surf 
(Shak.). — v.t.  To  make  a  breach  or  open- 
ing in. 

Bread,  bred,  n.  [A.Sax.  bredd  =  D.  brood, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  brod,  G.  brod,  brot.  Root 
doubtful;  perhaps  breiv.]  A  kind  of  food 
made  by  moistening  and  kneading  the  flour 
or  meal  of  some  species  of  grain,  or  that 
prepared  from  other  plants,  and  baking  it, 
the  dough  being  often  caused  to  ferment; 
food  or  sustenance  in  general.— Bread- 
corn,  n.  Corn  or  grain  of  which  bread  is 
made,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  &o.  — 
Bread-fruit,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
producing  a  large  round  fruit  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bread,  and  forming  the  principal 
food  of  a  considerable  population. — Bread- 
nut,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  common  in 
the  woods  of  Jamaica,  which,  when  roasted, 
is  used  as  bread.— Breadstuff,  bred'stuf, 
n.  Bread-corn:  used  frequently  in  the  plural 
to  signify  all  the  different  varieties  of  grain 
and  flour  from  which  bread  is  made  col- 
lectively.— Bread-winner,  n.  One  who 
works  for  the  support  of  himself  or  of  him- 
self and  a  family. 

Breadth,  bredth,  n.  [O.E.  brede,  with  th 
added,  from  A.Sax.  braedu,  breadth,  from 
brad,  broad;  comp.  length,  width.  Broad.] 
The  measure  or  extent  of  any  plane  sur- 
face from  side  to  side;  width;  fig.  large- 
ness of  mind;  liberality;  wide  intellectual 
grasp;  fine  arts,  an  impression  of  largeness, 
freedom,  and  space  produced  by  bold  or 
simple  touches  and  strokes  of  the  pencil. — 
Breadthways,  bredth'waz,  adv.  In  the 
direction  of  the  breadth. 

Break,  brak,  v.t.— broke  (pret.  brake  is  still 
used  in  archaic  style);  broken  or  broke  (pp.); 
breaking.  A.Sax.  breean,  to  break,  weaken, 
vanquish,  &c.  =  D.  breken,  Dan.  brcekke,  G. 
brechen,  Goth,  brikan,  to  break,  to  crush, 
&c;  Icel.  braka,  to  creak;  same  root  as  L. 
frango,  Gr.  (f)regnymi,  to  break.]  To  part 
or  divide  by  force  and  violence  (as  a  stick, 
a  rope);  fig.  to  sever  or  interrupt  (connec- 
tion, friendship);  to  cause  to  give  way  (to 
breafc  an  enemy's  lines);  to  destroy,  weaken, 
or  impair  (health,  constitution);  to  subdue; 
to  quell  (to  break  one's  spirit);  to  train  to 
obedience;  to  make  tractable  (to  break  a 
horse) ;  to  dismiss  or  cashier ;  pay  off 
(troops);  to  reduce  in  rank  or  condition  (an 
officer);  to  give  a  superficial  wound  to  so  as 
to  lacerate  (the  skin);  to  violate,  as  a  con- 
tract, law,  or  promise;  to  stop;  to  interrupt 
(sleep);  to  cause  to  discontinue  (to  break  a 


pereon  of  ■  habit);  to  oh<  ok;  to  lateen  the 
toroe  .,f  [■  1. .11  ox  ■  blow);  to  make  a  nrnt 
and  partial  dl  ol  01  tell 

cautiously  so  as  nol  to  startle  or  shook  (to 
break  unwelcome  news);  tod<  itroy  the  com- 
pleteness of;  ton  .it  from  (a  mini 
ol  money,  a  set  of  I  aim  |  /•■  break  off,  to 
■  v-i  bj  bn  aklng;  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
ja  marriage);  to  discontinue:  to  leave  <>ir 
(lntlmaoy,  a  conversation),     robreak  up,  u, 

open  forcibly  (ad. .in);   tO  lay  open  (tO  Ortok 

up  ground);  to  dissolve  01  pul  an  and  to  (• 
in, ,  ting);  tost  paratt  .  todl  bai  d  /  0 break 
ground,  to  begin  to  plough  ,,1  dig;  to  com- 
mence excavation;  fiq.  to  begin  to  execute 
any  plan.  To  brioK  tlir  heart,  t>,  afflict 
grievously;    to   cause    to  dli  /-, 

break  one's  mind  t<>,  to  reveal  one's  thoughts 
to.  — To  break  the  ice,  to  overoomi 
and  make  a  beginning;  to  get  Over  the  feel 
ing  of  restraint  Incident  to  a  new  acquaint- 
anceship.—  v.i.  To  become  broken;  to  burst 
forth  violently  (a  storm,  a  deluge);  to  open 
spontaneously  or  by  force  from  within;  to 
burst  (a  bubble,  a  tumour);  to  show  the  first 
light  of  morning;  to  dawn  (the  day,  the 
morning  breaks);  to  become  bankrupt;  to 
decline  or  fail  in  health  and  strength;  to 
fail,  change  in  tone,  or  falter,  as  the  voice. 
—  To  break  away,  to  disengage  one's  self 
abruptly;  to  rush  off.—  To  break  down,  to 
come  down  by  breaking;  to  fail  and  be  un- 
able to  proceed  in  an  undertaking.  —  To 
break  forth,  to  burst  out;  to  be  suddenly 
manifested  (rage,  light,  noise) ;  to  rush  or 
issue  out;  to  give  vent  to  one's  feelings. — 
To  break  from,  to  disengage  one's  self  from; 
to  leave  abruptly  or  violently.  —  To  break  in 
or  into,  to  enter  by  force;  to  start  into  sud- 
denly (break  into  a  gallop).— To  break  loose, 
to  get  free  by  force;  to  shake  off  restraint. 
— To  break  off,  to  part;  to  become  sepa- 
rated; to  desist  suddenly.— To  break  out,  to 
issue  forth;  to  arise  or  spring  up  (fire,  fever, 
sedition);  to  appear  in  eruptions. — To  break 
up,  to  dissolve  and  separate  (as  a  company). 
— To  break  with,  to  cease  to  be  friends  with; 
to  quarrel;  to  broach  a  subject  to  (Shak.)\. 
— n.  An  opening  made  by  force;  a  rupture; 
a  breach;  an  interruption  of  continuity  (five 
years  without  a  break);  a  line  in  writing  or 
printing,  noting  a  suspension  of  the  sense  or 
a  stop  in  the  sentence;  a  contrivance  to 
check  the  velocity  of  a  wheeled  carriage; 
a  brake;  a  contrivance  for  interrupting  or 
changing  the  direction  of  electric  currents; 
a  large  high-set  four-wheeled  vehicle;  a 
brake ;  in  cricket,  a  sudden  swerve  of  the 
ball  after  pitching,  in  direction  of  the  bats- 
man; in  billiards,  a  continuous  score  of 
points. — Break  of  day,  the  dawn.— Break- 
able, brak'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
broken.— Breakage,  brak'aj,  n.  The  act 
of  breaking;  allowance  for  what  is  acci- 
dentally broken.— Breakdown,  n.  An 
overthrow,  as  of  a  carriage;  a  downfall;  a 
crasb;  a  failure;  a  collapse;  a  lively,  noisy 
dance.— Breaker,  brak'er,  n.  The  person 
who  or  that  which  breaks  anything;  a  vio- 
lator or  transgressor;  a  wave  broken  into 
foam  against  the  shore,  a  sand-bank,  or  a 
rock  near  the  surface;  a  small  flat  water- 
cask  (in  this  sense  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Sp.  barrica,  a  keg).— Breakfast,  brek'- 
fast,  n.  The  first  meal  in  the  day;  the  meal 
which  enables  one  to  break  the  fast  lasting 
from  the  previous  day;  the  food  eaten  at 
the  first  meal.— v.t.  To  furnish  with  break- 
fast. —  v.i.  To  eat  breakfast.  —  Break- 
neck, t  brak'nek,  n.  A  fall  that  breaks 
the  neck;  a  dangerous  business  (Shak.). — 
a.  Endangering  the  neck  or  life;  extremely 
hazardous.— Break-up,  n.  A  disruption; 
a  dissolution  of  connection;  a  separation  of 
a  mass  into  parts;  a  disintegration;  a  dis- 
bandment.  —  Breakwater,  brak'wa-ter, 
n.  Any  structure  or  contrivance  serving  to 
break  the  force  of  waves  and  protect  a  har- 
bour or  anything  exposed  to  the  force  of 
the  waves. 

Bream,  brem,  n.  [Fr.  breme,  O.Fr.  bresme, 
from  O.H.G.  brahsema,  G.  bressem,  the 
bream.]  The  name  of  several  fresh-water 
soft -finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  carp 
family ;  the  name  is  also  given  to  some 
spiny -finned  sea -fishes  resembling  the 
perches. 

Bream,  brem,  v.t.   [D.  brem,  broom,  furze, 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  tdg;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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from  the  materials  commonly  used;  the 
veil)  broom  is  also  UMd  In  same  sense.] 
Waut.  to  clear  of  shells,  sea-weed,  OOM, 
&c,  by  fire— au  operation  applied  to  a  ship's 
bottom. 

Breast,  brest,  v.  [A.Sax.  bredst  —  Icel. 
brjiiat,  Sw.  brbst,  Dan.  bri/xt,  1>  borst,  Goth. 
hntst.i,  (}.  brnst;  allied  to  l<).  burst,  and 
primarily  signifying  a  protuberance,  a  swell- 
ing.] The  soft  protuberant  body  adhering 
to  the  tborax  in  females,  in  which  the  milk 
is  secreted  for  the  nourishment  of  infants; 
the  fore-part  of  the  thorax,  or  the  fore-part 
of  the  body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly 
in  man  or  animals;  fig.  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions aud  emotions;  the  repository  of  con- 
sciousness, designs,  and  secrets;  anything 
resembling  or  likened  to  the  breast. — To 
make  a  clean  breast,  to  make  full  confession. 
—  v.t.  To  meet  in  front  boldly  or  openly; 
to  oppose  with  the  breast;  to  bear  the 
breast  against  (a  current) ;  to  stem.  — 
IS  resisted,  brest'ed,  a.  In  compounds, 
having  a  breast  (of  this  or  that  kind).— 
Breast  -  bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the 
breast ;  the  sternum.  —  Breast  -  deep, 
Breast  -  high,  a.  Deep  as  from  the 
breast  to  the  feet;  as  high  as  the  breast. 
—Breast  -  knot,  n.  A  kind  of  ribbon 
worn  on  the  breast.— Breast-pang,  n. 
Angina  pectoris.— Breast-pin,  n.  A  pin 
worn  for  a  fastening  or  for  ornament  on 
the  breast;  a  brooch.  —  Breastplate, 
brest'plat,  n.  A  plate  worn  on  the  breast 
as  a  part  of  defensive  armour;  Jeivish  antiq. 
a  part  of  the  vestment  of  the  high-priest;  a 
plate  or  piece  which  receives  the  butt  end 
of  a  boring  tool,  and  is  held  against  the 
breast  wheu  the  tool  is  in  use. — Breast- 
plough,  n.  A  kind  of  spade  propelled  by 
the  hands  placed  upon  a  cross-bar  held  op- 
posite the  breast,  used  to  cut  or  pare  turf. 
—Breast-wall,  ».  A  retaining  wall  at 
the  foot  of  a  slope.— Breast-wheel,  n. 
A  kind  of  water-wheel,  in  which  the  water 
is  delivered  to  the  float-board  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  the  bottom  and  top, 
generally  a  very  little  below  the  level  of 
the  axis. —Breast -work,  n.  Fort,  a 
hastily-constructed  work  thrown  up  breast- 
high  for  defence;  the  parapet  of  a  building. 

Breath,  breth,  n.  [A.Sax.  braeth,  odour, 
scent,  breath;  allied  to  G.  bradem,  brodem, 
steam,  vapour,  breath,  brod,  vapour,  a 
bubble;  same  root  as  E.  broth  and  brew.'] 
The  air  inhaled  and  expelled  in  the  respi- 
ration of  animals;  the  power  of  breathing; 
life;  the  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely 
(to  be  out  of  breath  from  violent  exercise); 
a  pause;  time  to  breathe;  a  single  respira- 
tion; the  time  of  a  single  respiration;  a  very 
slight  breeze;  air  in  gentle  motion;  an  ex- 
halation; an  odour;  a  perfume. — Out  of 
breath,  breathless.— Breathable,  breTH '- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  breathed.  — 
Breathableness,  breTH'a-bl-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  breathable.  —  Breathe, 
breTH,  v.i. — breathed,  breathing.  To  respire; 
to  inspire  and  expire  air;  to  iive;  to  make 
a  single  respiration;  to  take  breath;  to  rest 
from  action;  to  pass  or  blow  gently,  as  air; 
to  exhale,  as  odour;  to  emanate;  fig.  to  be 
instinct  with  life;  to  be  alive. — v.t.  To  in- 
hale and  exhale  in  respiration  ;'Jto  inspire 
or  infuse  {breathe  life  into);  to  exhale;  to 
send  out;  to  utter;  to  speak;  to  whisper 
(vows,  &c);  to  suffer  to  take  or  recover 
breath  (a  horse);  to  put  out  of  breath;  to 
exhaust.— Breathed,  bretht,  a.  Endowed 
with  breath;  philol.  uttered  with  breath  as 
distinguished  from  voice;  surd  or  mute. 
—Breather,  breTH  'er,  n.  One  who 
breathes;  one  who  lives  (Shak.) ;  a  sharp 
spell  of  exercise.  —  Breathing,  breTH'- 
ing,  n.  Respiration;  the  act  of  inhaling 
and  exhaling  air;  a  gentle  breeze;  fig.  a 
gentle  influence  or  operation;  inspiration; 
soft  or  secret  utterance  {Shak.);  time  taken 
to  recover  breath;  a  stop;  a  delay;  gram. 
an  aspiration;  an  aspirate. — Breathless, 
breth'les,  a.  Being  out  of  breath ;  spent 
with  labour  or  violent  action;  without 
breath ;  dead ;  incapable  of  breathing,  as 
with  wonder  or  admiration.  —  Breath  - 
lessness,  breth'les-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  breathless. 

Breccia,  brech'i-a,  n.     [It.,  a  breach,  a 


breccia.]  Oeol.  an  aggregate  composed  of 
angular  fragments  of  the  same  rook  or  of 
different  rOOKB  united  by  a  matrix  or  cement. 
— Brecclaled,  breoh'1-at-ed,  a.  Consist- 
ing otanguhu  fragments  cemented  together. 

Bred,  bred,  pp.  of  breed. 

Breech,  broch,  n.  [A  singular  developed 
from  a  plural  Breeches.]  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  behind;  the  hinder  part 
Oi  anything:  the  large  thick  end  of  a  can- 
non or  other  firearm. — v.t.  To  put  into 
breeches;  to  whip  on  the  breech;  to  fit  or 
furnish  with  a  breech;  to  fasten  by  a 
breeching.— Breech-block,  n.  A  mov- 
able piece  at  the  breech  of  a  breech-loading 
gun  which  is  withdrawn  for  the  insertion 
of  the  charge,  and  closed  before  firing. — 
Breeches,  brech'ez,  n.pl.  [A double  plural, 
from  A.Sax.  brie,  breeches,  pi.  of  brdc,  as 
feet  is  the  pi.  of  foot= Fris.  br6k,  pi.  brik, 
breeehes;  D.  broek,  breeches;  Dan.  brog, 
breeches,  the  breeching  of  a  gun;  Icel. 
brdk,  pi.  brcekr,  breeches;  Ir.  brog,  Gael. 
briogais,  Armor,  brceges  —  breeches.]  A 
garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the  hips 
and  thighs;  less  properly  used  in  the  sense 
of  trousers. — To  wear  ihe  breeches,  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  husband:  said  of  a 
wife.  —  Breeching,  brech'ing,  n.  A 
whipping  on  the  breech;  a  strong  rope  to 
prevent  a  cannon  from  recoiling  too  much 
when  fired;  that  part  of  a  horse's  harness 
attached  to  the  saddle  and  hooked  on  the 
shafts,  which  enables  him  to  push  back  the 
vehicle  to  which  he  is  harnessed;  a  bifur- 
cated smoke-pipe  of  a  furnace.— Breech- 
loader, n.  A  cannon  or  smaller  firearm 
loaded  at  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle. 
—Breech  -  loading,  a.  Receiving  the 
charge  at  the  breech.instead  of  the  muzzle: 
applied  to  firearms. 

Breed,  bred,  v.t.— bred,  breeding.  [A.Sax. 
bridan,  to  nourish,  cherish,  keep  warm ; 
allied  to  D.  broeden,  G.  briiten,  to  brood, 
hatch,  and  to  E.  brew,  W.  brwd,  warm.] 
To  procreate ;  to  beget ;  to  engender ;  to 
hatch;  to  cause;  to  occasion;  to  produce; 
to  originate  (to  breed  dissension);  to  produce; 
to  yield  or  give  birth  to;  to  bring  up;  to 
nurse  and  foster;  to  train;  to  rear,  as  live 
stock. — v.i.  To  beget  or  bear  a  child  or 
children;  to  be  fruitful;  to  be  produced;  to 
take  rise  (dissensions  breed  among  them); 
to  engage  in  rearing  live  stock. — n.  A  race 
or  progeny  from  the  same  parents  or  stock; 
kind  or  sort  in  a  general  sense.— Breeder, 
bred'er,  n.  One  who  breeds,  procreates,  or 
produces  young;  one  who  or  that  which 
rears  or  brings  up;  one  who  or  that  which 
produces,  causes,  brings  about;  one  who 
takes  care  to  raise  a  particular  breed  or 
breeds,  as  of  horses  or  cattle. — Breeding, 
bred'ing,  n.  The  act  of  generating  or  pro- 
ducing; the  rearing  of  cattle  or  live  stock 
of  different  kinds;  upbringing;  nurture; 
education;  deportment  or  behaviour  in 
social  life;  manners,  especially  good  man- 
ners.—  Cross  breeding,  breeding  from  in- 
dividuals of  two  different  offsprings  or 
varieties. — In-an  d-in  br  eeding, hreedin  g  fro  m 
animals  of  the  same  parentage. 

Breeze,  brez,  n.  [Fr.  brise,  Sp.  brisa,  a 
breeze.]  A  wind,  generally  a  light  or  not 
very  strong  wind;  a  gentle  gale. — Breeze- 
less,  brez'les,  a.  Motionless;  destitute  of 
breezes. — Breezy,  bre'zi,  a.  Fanned  with 
gentle  winds  or  breezes;  subject  to  frequent 
breezes;  vivacious;  hilarious. 

Breeze,  Breeze-fly,  brez,  n.  [A.Sax. 
briosa,  breosa,  a  gadfly;  comp.  A.Sax.  brimse, 
a  gadfly,  a  horsefly;  D.  brems,  G.  bremse; 
O.H.G.  bremen,  to  hum.]  A  name  given  to 
flies  of  various  species,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  the  great  horsefly,  which  sucks 
the  blood  of  horses. 

Breeze,  brez,  n.  [Fr.  bris,  debris,  rubbish, 
fragments,  from  briser,  to  break.]  House 
sweepings,  as  fluff,  dust,  ashes,  &c;  small 
ashes  and  cinders  used  for  burning  bricks. 

Brehon,  brec7i/on,  a.  [Irish  brithem,  a 
judge.]    Brehon  Law,  old  Irish  law-code. 

Brent-goose,  Brant-goose,  brent'gbs, 
brant 'gos,  n.  [D.  and  G.  brent-gans,  Icel. 
brand-gas,  probably  from  its  colour  being 
likened  to  that  caused  by  burning.  Brand.] 


A  spocies  of  goose  much  smaller  than  the 
common  goose,  which  breeds  in  the  far 
north,  but  migrates  tor  the  winter  an  low 
down  as  the  middle  of  France. 
Brc<|iict-chalii,  brek'et,  n.  [After  a. 
French  watchmaker  named  Brequet.]  A 
short  watch-guard  or  chain;  a  fob  chain. 

BrcM.soiiicr,  Bressiiiner,  Brest-Hum. 
mer,    Breast-siiiiiiiier,    bres'om-er, 
bres'um-er,   brest'sum-er,    n.     A   summer  \ 
(q.v.)  or  beam  placed  horizontally  to  support 
an  upper  wall  or  partition;  a  lintel. 

Breleche,  Bretesche,  bret'ash,  n.    [Fr. 
breteche,  O.Fr.  bretesche.    Brattice,  But- 
tress.] A  name  common  to  several  won 
crenellated,  and  roofed  erections,  used  in 
the  middle  ages  for  military  purposes. 

Brethren,  breTH 'ren,  n.  pi.  of  brother. 

Breton,  bret'on,  a.  Relating  to  Brittany, 
or  Bretagne  in  France,  or  the  language  of 
its  people.  —  n.  The  native  language  of 
Brittany;  Armoric. 

Brettlce,  bret'is,  n.    Same  as  Brattice. 

Bretwalda,  bret'wal-da,  n.  [A.Sax.  bm- 
walda,  bryten-walda  —  bret,  bryten,  wide, 
powerful,  and  walda,  ruler.]  A  title  for 
such  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  as  had  some 
sort  of  supremacy  among  the  others  his, 
contemporaries. 

Breve,  brev,  n.  [From  L.  brevis,  short.] 
Music,  a  note  or  character  of  time,  ^, 
equivalent  to  two  semibreves  or  four  min- 
ims; printing,  a  mark  (  w  )  used  to  indicate 
that  the  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed  is 
short. 

Brevet,  bre-vet',  n.  [Fr.,  commission,  li- 
cence. Brief.]  A  commission  to  an  officer 
which  entitles  him  to  a  rank  in  the  army 
above  that  which  he  holds  in  his  regiment, 
without,  however,  conferring  a  right  to 
receive  corresponding  advance  in  pay ;  a 
patent;  a  warrant;  a  licence. — a.  Taking 
rank  by  brevet. — v.t.  To  confer  brevet  rank 
upon. 

Breviary,  bre'vi-a-ri,  n.  [Fr.  breviaire,  L. 
breviarium,  from  brevis,  short.  Brief.] 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  book  containing  the  daily 
offices  which  all  who  are  in  orders  are  bound 
to  read.  It  consists  of  prayers  or  offices  to 
be  used  at  the  canonical  hours,  and  is  an 
abridgment  (whence  the  name)  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  early  church. 

Brevier,  bre-ver',  n.  [G.  brevier,  Fr.  bre- 
viaire: so  called  from  being  originally  used 
in  printing  breviaries.]  A  kind  of  printing 
type  in  size  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BrevilOQuence.t  bre-vil'o-kwens,  n.  [L. 
breviloquentia — brevis,  short,  and  loquor,  to 
speak.]  A  brief  or  laconic  mode  of  speaking. 

Brevlped,  brev 'i-ped,  a.  [L.  brevis,  short, 
and  pes,  foot.]  Having  short  legs,  as  certaiD 
birds. — n.  A  bird  having  short  legs. 

Brevipennate.brev 'i-pen-at,  a.  [L.  brevis, 
short,  &ndpenna,  a  feather,  a  wing.]  Hav 
ing  short  wings:  said  of  such  birds  as  tbe 
ostrich,  emu,  cassowary,  dodo,  &c. — n.  A 
bird  having  short  wings. 

Brevirostrate,  brev-i-ros'trat,  a.  [L. 
brevis,  short,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  Having 
a  short  beak  or  bill. 

Brevity,  brev'i-ti,  n.  [L.  brevitas,  from 
brevis,  short.  Brief.]  The  state  or  char 
acter  of  being  brief ;  shortness;  conciseness 
fewness  of  words. 

Brew,  brb,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  bredwan,  to  brew 
D.  brouwen,  Icel.  brugr/a,  Dan.  brygge,  G 
brauen,  to  brew;  akin  broth.]  To  prepare 
as  beer,  ale,  or  other  similar  liquor  is  pre 
pared,  from  malt  or  other  materials,  bj 
steeping,  boiling,  and  fermentation;  U; 
mingle;  to  mix;  to  concoct  (a  bowl  of  punch 
a  philtre);  to  contrive;  to  plot.— v.i.  Tc 
perform  the  business  of  brewing  or  makinj 
beer;  to  be  mixing,  forming,  or  collecting 
(a  storm  brews).— n.  The  mixture  formed  bj 
brewing;  that  which  is  brewed.— Bre>v 
age,  bro'aj,  n.  A  mixed  drink;  dnnl 
brewed  or  prepared  in  any  way.— Brewer 
bro'er,  n.  One  who  brews;  one  whose  occu 
pation  is  to  brew  malt  liquors.— Brewery 
bro'er-i,  n.  The  establishment  and  appara 
tus  where  brewing  is  carried  on.— Brew 
lng,  brb'ing,  n.     The   act  or  process  o 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Mktng  •'I'*,  beer,  or  other  Fermented  Uquoi . 
In-  quantity  brewed  .11  a  Ume.  Brew- 
lor.  bro'ster,  n.  One  who  brews;  a  brewer; 
lore  especially.  •'  female  who  brown. 
nwttcr-Sesslons,  ».  Assizes  in  Eng 
tad  when  licences  arc  granted  for  the  retail 
ind  spirits;  licensing  court. 

reillliic,  brS-iMn,   n.     [Fr.    brcsilinc] 

. ;  i  11 . 
rlur.  Biiary,  fco.    Brier,  Briery. 
rlarran.  bri-a'ro-an,  a.     Pertaining  toor 
Membling  Briareus,  a  giant  with  a  hundred 
atids 

rlar-rool.  brrer  rot,  a.  [The  first  pari  of 

1    la  a   corrupt  ion  of    Fr.    bru  girt, 

eath  I    The  root  of  the  white  heath,  ex- 
cised in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 

rllM\  brlb,  n.    [Fr.  bribe,  Prov.  Fr.  brife, 

roken  victuals,  snob  as  are  given  to  beggars, 
Mnething  given  away;  from  root  seen  in 
Lrmor.  brow,  to  break;  W.  briu;  a  frag- 
itiit  ]  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favour 
Mtowed  or  promised  with  a  view  to  pervert 
tie  Judgment  or  corrupt  the  conduct.— v.t. 
bribul,  bribing.  To  induce  to  a  certain 
MUM  of  action,  especially  a  wrong  course, 
I  the  gift  or  offer  of  something  valued;  to 
iiin  over  by  a  bribe. — v.i.  To  practise 
ribcry;  to  give  a  bribe  to  a  person. — Brl- 
•nble,  brl'ba-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
rued;  liable  to  be  bribed.— Briber,  brr- 
er, n.  One  who  bribes  or  pays  for  corrupt 
-  Bribery,  brl'ber-i,  n.  The 
Ofl  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  a  bribe 
r  bribes;  the  giving  or  receiving  of  money 
y  which  one's  conduct  in  some  public 
ipacity  is  influenced. 

ric-a-l>rnc,  brik-a-brak,  n.  [Fr.  Origin 
oubtful.]  Articles  of  vertu;  a  collection 
f  objects  having  a  certain  interest  or  value 
■om  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  the  like. 

rick,  brik,  n.  [Fr.brique,  a  brick,  also  a 
iece,  a  fragment,  from  O.D.  brick,  a  piece, 
fragment,  a  brick  or  tile,  from  breken, 
1  break.]  A  kind  of  artificial  stone  made 
rincipally  of  clay  moistened  and  made 
ne  by  kneading,  formed  usually  into  a 
octangular  shape  in  a  mould  and  hardened 
y  being  burned  in  a  kiln;  brinks  collectively 
r  as  designating  the  material  of  which  any 
iructure  is  composed ;  a  mass  or  object 
jsembling  a  brick;  a  jolly  good  fellow 
olloq.  or  slang).— a.  Made  of  brick;  resem- 
ling  brick.— v.t.  To  lay  or  pave  with  bricks, 
r  to  surround,  close,  or  wall  in  with  bricks. 
Brickbat,  brik'bat,  n.  A  piece  or  frag- 
lent  of  a  brick.— Brick-clay,  n.  Clay 
sed  or  suitable  for  making  bricks  and  tiles; 
'ol.  a  finely  laminated  clay  immediately 
rerlyiug  and  evidently  derived  from  the 
raider-clay.— Brick-dust,  n.  Dust  of 
Diindedbricks.— Brick-duster.  Inhabi- 
int  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  from  the  grains 
[  desert  sand  from  the  interior  sweeping 
rer  the  district,— Brick-field,  n.  Afield 
*  yard  where  bricks  are  made, — Brick- 
i In.  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which  bricks 
re  baked  or  burned;  or  a  pile  of  bricks, 
id  loose,  with  arches  underneath  to  receive 
le  fuel.— Bricklayer,  brik'la'er,  n.  One 
hose  occupation  is  to  build  with  bricks. — 
bricklaying,  brik'la-ing,  n.  The  art  of 
ailding  with  bricks.— Brick-nogging, 
Brickwork  carried  up  and  filled  in  be- 
eeen  timber  framing.  —  Brick-tea,  n. 
he  larger  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
a-plant  softened  by  steam  and  moulded 
ito  a  brick-shaped  mass. — Brickwork, 
rik'werk,  n.  The  laying  of  bricks;  masonry 
moisting  of  bricks;  a  place  where  bricks 
e  made. 

ricole,  bre-kol',  n.  [Fr.]  Millt.  harness 
orn  by  men  for  dragging  guns  where  it 
impossible  to  use  horses. 

ride,  brld,  n.  [A.Sax.  bryd,  brid;  cog.  D. 
iiid,  Icel.  bruthr,  Dan.  brud,  Goth,  bruths, 
.  braut—  abride.]  A  woman  newly  married, 
■  on  the  eve  of  being  married.— Bridal, 
l'dal,  n.  [Formerly  bride-ale,  from  bride, 
id  ale,  in  the  sense  of  a  feast;  comp. 
urch-ale,  &c]  A  nuptial  festival;  a 
arriage;  a  wedding.— a.  Belonging  to  a 
ideortoa  wedding.— Bride-chamber, 
A  nuptial  apartment.— Bridegroom, 


bl  I'l'i.'iom,  H    I  A  Sax.  tiri/dyuiim,  from  hryd, 

■  bride,  and  ginua,  a  man     1).  bruitUmm, 

icel.  briithiiuiiti,  Dan.  brudgom,  <;.  brauti 

gam.  A  Sax  is  connate  with  L  homo,  ■ 
mail.]  A  man  newly  married,  or  just  about 
to  1k>  manic, I  Bridecake,  Brides- 
cake,  brld'kak,  brldi'kak,  »  Tb< 
which  is  made  for  the  guest  al  ■  iredding, 
and  pieces  ol  w  inch  are  si  in  to  friendi  after 
the    festival.  —  Bridesmaid      Brlde- 

■  I  • :  1 1 4 1 .  bud.' 'mail,  bl  id  mid,  ft,  A  Woman 
or  girl  who  attends  on  or  accompanies  11 
bride  at  her  wedding.  —  Bridesman, 
Brldeiiiaii.  brldz'man,  brld'man,  u.    A 

man  who  attends  upon  a  bridegroom  and 
bride  at  their  marriage. 
Brldovcll,  brld'wel,  n.  A  houso  of  cor- 
rection for  the  confinement  of  disorderly 
persons:  so  called  from  the  palace  of  King 
John,  1210,  built  near  St.  BridVs  or  Bridget'* 
Well,  in  London,  which  was  turned  into  a 
penal  workhouse  by  Edward  VI  in  1553. 
Bridge,  brij,  n.  [O.E.  brig,  brigge,  Sc.  brig, 
A.  Sax.  bricg,  brycg,  Icel.  bryggja,  Dan. 
brygge,  a  pier,  D.  brug,  G.  briicke,  a  bridge; 
akin  to  Icel.  bru,  Dan.  bro,  a  bridge.]  Any 
structure  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron, 
raised  over  a  river,  pond,  lake,  road,  valley, 
or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  a  convenient 
passage ;  in  furnaces,  a  low  wall  or  vertical 
partition  for  compelling  the  flame  and 
heated  vapour  to  ascend;  the  part  of  a 
stringed  instrument  over  which  the  strings 
are  stretched,  and  by  which  they  are  raised 
above  the  sounding-board;  a  range  of 
planks  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  paddle-boxes  of  a  steam-vessel ; 
the  upper  and  bony  part  of  the  nose;  a 
modern  card  game  based  on  whist.—  Elec- 
tric bridge,  a  contrivance  for  determining 
the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit.—  v.t. — 
bridged,  bridging.  To  build  a  bridge  or 
bridges  on  or  over;  to  make  a  bridge  or 
bridges  for  (a  road) ;  Jig.  to  find  a  way  of 
overcoming  or  getting  over:  generally  with 
over  (to  bridge  over  a  difficulty). — Bridge- 
deck,  n.  A  partial  deck,  common  in  paddle- 
steamers,  extending  from  side  to  side  of  a 
vessel  amidships. 

Bridle,  bri'dl,  n.  [A.  Sax.  bridel,  a  bridle 
=D.  bridel,  O.H.G.  bridel.  Probably  from 
A.  Sax.  bredan,  to  braid.]  The  portion  of 
gear  or  harness  fitted  to  the  head  of  a 
horse  (or  animal  similarly  used),  and  by 
which  he  is  governed  and  restrained;  a 
restraint;  a  curb;  a  check. — v.t. — bridled, 
bridling.  To  put  a  bridle  on;  to  restrain, 
guide,  or  govern;  to  check,  curb,  or  con- 
trol.— v.i.  To  hold  the  head  up  and  back- 
wards; to  assume  a  lofty  manner  so  as  to 
assert  one's  dignity  or  express  indignation 
at  its  being  offended;  to  toss  the  head: 
generally  with  up.— Bridle-hand,  n.  The 
hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding;  the 
left  hand.  —  Bridle  -  path,  Bridle  - 
road,  n.  A  path  or  road  which  can  be 
travelled  on  horseback  but  not  by  wheeled 
carriages. 

Brldoou,  bri-dbn',  n.  [Fr.  bridon,  from 
bride,  a  bridle.]  A  light  snaffle  or  bit  of  a 
bridle  in  addition  to  the  principal  bit,  and 
having  a  distinct  rein. 

Brief,  bref,  a.  [O.Fr.  brief,  Fr.  bref  from 
L.  brevis,  short,  seen  also  in  brevity,  breve, 
abbreviate,  abridge.]  Short  in  duration; 
lasting  a  short  time;  short  in  expression; 
using  few  words;  concise;  succinct. — Inbrief 
in  few  words;  in  short. — n.  An  epitome;  a 
short  or  concise  writing  (Shak.);  an  abridged 
relation  of  the  facts  of  a  litigated  case  drawn 
up  for  the  instruction  of  an  advocate  or 
barrister  in  conducting  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  justice;  a  formal  letter  from  the 
pope  on  some  matter  of  discipline.— v.t.  To 
furnish  (a  barrister)  with  a  brief.— Brief- 
less, brefles,  a.  Receiving  or  having  re- 
ceived no  briefs  (a  briefless  barrister). — 
Briefly,  bref'li,  adv.  In  a  brief  manner; 
concisely;  in  few  words.— Briefness,  bref- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  brief; 
shortness;  conciseness;  brevity. 

Brier,  Briar,  bri'er,  n.  [A.  Sax.  braer, 
bre"r,  a  brier;  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  bnar,  a  thorn,  a  pin,  a 
brier;  Gael,  preas,  a  bush,  a  brier.]  A 
prickly  plant  or  shrub  in  general;  the  sweet- 


bri<  1  and  the  « lid  brl  f  the  roue; 

the  mild  rote     Brlered,  brl  1  rd,  a     A  t 
with  briers     Briery,  Briar?,  brl'ei  1.  a 

Full  of  bneiH,  rough;  thorny. 
Brig,  brig,  ft,    [Aliabi  i.inlint    \    A 

1  with  two 

■  ma., 1  and  fon  a 
Brlnde,  brl  gad',  *,    |i  fr,mi 

"  w  igata,  .1  bi  Igade,  from  ,      .  fight. 

Bb  i. .ani»  I    A  parti  or  division  oi  1 
oonel  vend  regiments,  •quadrona, 

Or  battalions;  a  body  of  Individual!  organ- 
ized,   generally    wearing    a    Uniform 
ROting    under   authority   (a  id*), 

v.t.-  bi  igaded,  bi  loading  To  form  u  I 
gade  or  into  brigades.  Brigade-major, 
a  The  officer  who  assists  a  brigadier  in 
the  management  and  ordering  of  his  bri- 
gade. -  Brigadier,  brig-a-dcr',  Brlua- 
dler-general,  n.  The  general  offloei 
who  commands  a  brigade. 

Brigand,  brig'and,  n.  [Fr.  brigand,  from 
It.  brigante,  a  pirate,  a  brigand,  from  h  1 
gare,  to  intrigue,  to  quarrel  (whence  also 
bi-igade),  from  briga,  an  intrigue,  a  quar- 
rel.! A  robber;  a  freebooter;  a  highway- 
man; especially,  one  of  those  robbers  who 
live  in  gangs  in  secret  retreats  in  moun- 
tains or  forests.— Brigandage,  brig'an- 
daj,  n.  The  life  and  practices  of  a  brigand; 
highway-robbery. 

Brigandine,  Brigaiitine,  brig 'an  din, 
brig'an-tin,  n.  [Fr.  brigandine,  from  brig- 
and, in  old  sense  of  foot-soldier.  Brigand.] 
Body  armour  composed  of  iron  rings  01 
small  thin  iron  plates  sewed  upon  canvas, 
linen,  or  leather,  and  covered  over  with 
similar  materials. 

Brigaiitine,  brig'an-tin,  n.  [Fr.  brigantin, 
from  It.  brigantino,  a  pirate  vessel,  from 
brigarite,  a  pirate.  Brigand.  Brig  is  an 
abbrev.  of  this  word.]  A  kind  of  light  sail- 
ing vessel  formerly  much  used  by  corsairs; 
a  two-masted  vessel  partly  square-rigged  and 
resembling  a  brig. 

Bright,  brit,  a.  [A.  Sax.  beorht,  bryht, 
clear,  shining=Goth.  bairhts,  O.H.G.  berht, 
bright;  same  root  as  L.  flagro  (anciently 
frugro),  to  flame,  flamma  (flagma),  flame, 
Skr.  bhraj,  to  shine.]  Radiating  or  reflect- 
ing light;  blazing  with  light;  brilliant; 
shining;  luminous;  resplendent;  sparkling; 
illustrious;  glorious  (name,  period);  quick 
in  wit;  witty;  clever;  not  dull;  lively;  viva- 
cious; animated;  cheerful. —  Brighten, 
brlt'n,  v.t.  To  make  bright  or  brighter;  to 
shed  light  on;  to  make  to  shine;  to  cheer; 
to  make  gay  or  cheerful;  to  heighten  the 
splendour  of;  to  add  lustre  to;  to  make 
acute  or  witty;  to  sharpen  the  faculties  of. 
— v.i.  To  grow  bright  or  more  bright;  to 
clear  up;  to  become  less  dark  or  gloomy.— 
Brightly,  brifli,  adv.  In  a  bright  man- 
ner; splendidly;  with  lustre.— Brightness, 
brit'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
bright;  splendour;  lustre;  acuteness  of  men- 
tal faculties;  sharpness  of  wit.— Bright- 
some,!  brlt'sum,  a.  Bright;  brilliant.— 
Bright's  disease  (Dr.  Bright).  Granular 
kidney-degeneration. 

Brill,  bril,  n.  [Probably  from  Corn,  brithel, 
a  mackerel,  pi.  brithelli,  brilli,  from  brith, 
streaked,  variegated.]  A  kind  of  flat-fish 
resembling  the  turbot,  but  inferior  to  it 
both  in  size  and  quality. 

Brilliant,  bril'yant,  a.  [Fr.  brillant,  spark- 
ling, from  briller,  to  shine  or  sparkle,  L.L. 
beryllare,  to  shine  like  a  beryl,  from  L. 
beryllus,  a  beryl.]  Sparkling  or  gleaming 
with  lustre;  glittering;  bright;  distinguished 
by  such  qualities  as  command  admiration; 
splendid;  shining  (a  brilliant  achievement, 
a  brilliant  writer).— n.  A  diamond  of  the 
finest  cut,  formed  into  faces  and  facets  so 
as  to  reflect  and  refract  the  light  in  the 
most  vivid  manner  possible;  printing,  a 
very  small  type,  a  size  less  than  diamond.— 
Brilliance.  Brilliancy,  bril'yans,  bril'- 
yan-si,  n.  Great  brightness;  splendour; 
lustre.— Brilliantly,  bril'yant-li,  adv.  In 
a  brilliant  manner;  splendidly. —  Brll- 
liantness,  bril'yant-nes,  n. 

Brills,  brilz,  n.  pi.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids 
of  a  horse. 
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ltrllll.  brim,  )/.  |.\.  Sax.  brim,  the  surf,  the 
168  led.  brim,  the  surf;  akin  Dan.  bnrmmf, 
(J  hntntr,  the  edge,  bonier;  from  root  Been 
in  1;  fit  mere,  to  roar,  Skr.  bhram,  to  whirl, 
bhrimi,  a  whirlpool,  brim  being  thus  the 
part  where  the  surf  roars  or  rages.  |  The 
brink,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  river  or  sheet  of 
water;  the  upper  edge  of  anything  hollow, 
as  a  cup;  a  projecting  edge,  border,  or  rim 
round   anything    hollow,    as    a    hat. — v.t. — 

brimmed,  brimming.    To  rill  to  the  brim, 

upper  edge,  or  top;  to  furnish  with  a  brim, 
as  a  hat.  —  v.i.  To  be  full  to  the  brim;  to  be 
full  to  overflowing.  —  To  brim  over,  to  run 
over  the  brim  ;  to  be  so  full  as  to  over- 
flow.— Brimful,  brim'ful,  «.  Full  to  the 
top;  completely  full:  used  predicatively. — 
Brimlcss,  brim'les,  a.  Having  no  brim, 
as  a  hat.— Brimmer,  brim'er,  n.  A  bowl 
or  glass  full  to  the  top.  —  Brimming, 
brim'ing,  a.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim  (a 
brimming  pail). 

Brimstone,  brim'ston,  it.  [O.E.  bremstone, 
brenston,  &c,  Sc.  brunt stane,  brunstane; 
lit.  biwn-stone,  or  burning-stont,  like  Icel. 
brennisteinn,  brimstone.]  Sulphur. — Brilll- 
.stone-buttcrtly,  n.  A  species  of  butter- 
fly, so  called  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Brilided,  brin'ded,  a.  [Equivalent  to  Prov. 
E.  and  Sc.  branded,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  with  darker  markings ;  lit.  of  a 
burnt  colour,  the  root  being  in  burn,  brand, 
&c]  Of  a  gray  or  tawny  colour  with  bars 
or  streaks  of  a  darker  hue;  having  a  hide 
variegated  by  streaks  or  blotches  lighter 
and  darker  in  hue.— Brindled,  brin'dld, 
a.  Same  as  Brinded,  and  now  the  more 
commonly  used  word. 

Brine,  brln,  n.  [A.  Sax.  bryne,  brine,  so 
called  from  its  burning  taste  =  A.  Sax. 
bryne,  a  burning.  Burn.]  Water  saturated 
or  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  like  the 
water  of  the  ocean;  salt  water;  hence  used 
for  tears,  and  for  the  sea  or  ocean. — v.t. — 
brined,  brining.  To  steep  in  brine.  — 
Brinish,  brl'nish,  a.  Like  brine;  some- 
what salt;  saltish. — Briny,  bri'ni,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  brine;  of  the  nature 
of  brine;  salt.— Brine-pan,  n.  A  pit  of 
salt  water,  where,  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
salt  is  formed  by  crystallization. — Brine- 
pit,  n.  A  salt  spring  or  well  from  which 
water  is  taken  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated 
for  making  salt.— Brine-shrimp,  n.  A 
branchiopodous  crustacean,  \  inch  in  length, 
found  in  salt-pans  and  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

Bring,  bring,  v.t.— brought,  bringing.  [A. 
Sax.  bringan,  brang,  brungen,  later  brengan, 
brohte,  broht  =  D.  brengen,  Goth,  briggan 
(pron.  bringan),  G.  bringen;  same  root  as 
bear,  to  carry.]  To  bear  or  convey  from  a 
distant  to  a  nearer  place,  or  to  a  person;  to 
fetch;  to  carry;  to  make  to  come  (honour, 
wisdom,  strength,  sleep);  to  procure;  to 
conduct  or  attend  in  going;  to  accompany; 
to  change  in  state  or  condition  (bring  to 
nought,  &c);  to  persuade  (bring  to  reason, 
to  terms). — To  bring  about,  to  effect;  to 
accomplish. — To  bring  down,  to  cause  to 
come  down ;  to  lower ;  to  humiliate ;  to 
abase. — To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  as  young 
or  fruit;  to  beget;  to  cause.— To  bring  for- 
ward, to  produce  to  view  or  notice  (bring 
forward  arguments).—  To  bring  in,  to  intro- 
duce; to  supply;  to  furnish  (income,  rent). 
— To  bring  off,  to  bear  or  convey  from  a 
place;  to  procure  to  be  acquitted;  to  clear 
from  condemnation. — To  bring  on,  to  cause 
to  begin  (a  battle,  &c);  to  originate  (bring 
on  a  disease). — To  bring  over,  to  convey 
over;  to  convert  by  persuasion  or  other 
means;  to  cause  to  change  sides  or  an 
opinion.  —  To  bring  (a  ship)  to,  to  check 
the  course  of  (a  ship)  by  making  the  sails 
counteract  each  other  and  keep  her  nearly 
stationary. — To  bring  to  light,  to  reveal.— 
To  bring  to  mind,  to  recall  what  has  been 
forgotten  or  out  of  the  thoughts. — To  bring 
to  pass,  to  effect. — To  bring  under,  to  sub- 
due; to  reduce  to  obedience. — To  bring  up, 
to  nurse,  feed,  and  tend;  to  rear;  to  educate; 
to  introduce  to  notice  (to  bring  up  a  sub- 
ject); to  cause  to  advance  near  (troops);  to 
cause  to  stop  (a  horse);  to  pull  up.  —  To 
bring  up  the  rear,  to  move  onwards  in  the 


rear;  to  form  the  rear  portion.— Brlllgcr, 

bring'ur,  n.     One  who  Bring!  or  conveys. 

Brink,  bringk,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word; 
Dan  and  Bw.  brink,  a  hill,  declivity;  allied 

to  W.  bryncyn,  a  hillock,  from  bryn,  a  hill.] 
The  edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  Iteep 
place,  as  of  a  precipice  or  the  bank  of  a 
river;  verge;  hence,  close  proximity  to 
danger. 

Briony,  brl'o-ni,  n.    Same  as  Bryony. 

Briquette,  bri-ket',  n.  [Dim.  of  Fr.  brique, 
a  brick.]  A  lump  of  fuel,  in  the  form  of 
a  brick,  made  from  coal-dust,  with  some 
binding  material  such  as  coal  tar. 

Brise,  brez,  n.    Same  as  Breeze,  an  insect. 

Brisk,  brisk,  a.  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  brysg, 
Ir.  brisg,  quick,  lively.]  Lively;  active; 
nimble;  gay;  sprightly;  vivacious;  effer- 
vescing vigorously;  sparkling  (liquor);  burn- 
ing freely;  rapid;  quick  (movement,  pace). 
— v.t.  To  make  brisk.— v.i.  To  become  brisk, 
lively,  or  alert:  often  with  up. — Briskly, 
brisk'li,  adv.  In  a  brisk  manner;  actively; 
vigorously;  with  life  and  spirit. — Brisk- 
ness, brisk'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  brisk. 

Brisket,  bris'ket,  n.  [O.Fr.  brischet  or 
bruschet  (Fr.  bracket),  from  Armor,  brwsfc, 
the  breast.]  The  breast  of  an  animal,  or 
that  part  of  the  breast  that  lies  next  to  the 
ribs;  in  a  horse,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck 
at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore-legs. 

Bristle,  bris'l,  n.  [A  diminutive  from  A. 
Sax.  byrst,  a  bristle- -D.  borstel,  a  bristle; 
akin  Icel.  burst,  Dan.  borste,  G.  borste,  a 
bristle.]  One  of  the  stiff,  coarse,  glossy  hairs 
of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar,  especially 
one  of  the  hairs  growing  on  the  back;  a  stiff 
roundish  hair  or  similar  appendage.— v.t. — 
bristled,  bristling.  To  erect  in  bristles;  to 
make  bristly;  to  erect  in  defiance  or  anger, 
like  a  swine;  to  furnish  with  bristles  or  stiff 
hairs. — v.i.  To  rise  up  or  stand  on  end  like 
bristles;  to  appearas  if  covered  with  bristles; 
to  show  anger,  resentment,  or  defiance: 
generally  followed  by  up.  —  Bristled, 
bris'ld,  a.  Having  bristles;  bristly. — 
Brisf  liness,  bris'li-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bristly.— Bristly,  bris'li,  a.  Thick 
set  with  bristles,  or  with  hairs  like  bristles; 
rough;  resembling  a  bristle  or  bristles. 

Bristol-board,  n.  [From  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, in  England.]  A  fine  kind  of  pasteboard, 
smooth,  and  sometimes  glazed  on  the  sur- 
face.— Bristol-brick,  n.  A  sort  of  brick 
of  a  siliceous  material,  and  used  for  cleaning 
cutlery.— Bristol-paper,  n.  Stout  paper 
for  drawing.— Bristol-diamond,  Bris- 
tol-stone, n.  Quartz  in  the  form  of  small, 
round,  crystals,  found  in  the  Clifton  lime- 
stone, near  Bristol;  rock-crystal. 

Britannia-metal,  n.  A  metallic  com- 
pound or  alloy  of  tin,  with  a  little  copper 
and  antimony,  used  chiefly  for  tea-pots, 
spoons,  &c. 

Britannic,  bri-tan'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Britain.— British,  brit'ish,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Great  Britain  or  its  inhabitants:  some- 
times applied  distinctively  to  the  original 
Celtic  inhabitants.— Britisher,  brit'ish- 
er,  n.  A  patriotic  or  typical  British  subject. 
— Briton,  brit'on,  n.  A  native  of  Briton 
or  the  British  islands. 

Brittle,  brit'l,  a.  [O.E.  britel,  from  A. Sax. 
brytan,  bredtan,  to  break = Icel.  brjdta,  Dan. 
bryde,  to  break.]  Easily  broken,  or  easily 
breaking  short,  without  splinters  or  loose 
parts  rent  from  the  substance;  fragile;  not 
tough  or  tenacious.— v.t.  [Same  origin  as 
adj.  brittle.]  To  cut  up  a  deer:  old  hunting 
term.— Brittleness,  brit'1-nes,  n.  Apt- 
ness to  break;  fragility. 

Britzska,  brits'ka,  n.  [A  Polish  word.]  An 
open  carriage  with  a  calash  top,  and  space 
for  reclining  when  .used  for  a  journey. 

Brize,  brez,  n.    The  breeze-fly.    Breeze. 

Broach,  broch,  n.  [Fr.  broche,  from  L.L. 
brocca,  a  spit,  a  point;  allied  to  Gael,  brog, 
to  goad,  brog,  an  awl.]  A  spitt;  a  spire, 
especially  a  spire  springing  directly  from 
a  tower;  a  general  name  for  all  tapered 
boring-bits  or  drills.— v.t.  To  pierce  with  or 
as  with  a  spit};  to  open  for  the  first  time 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  something; 


more  especially  to  tap:  to  pierce,  as  a  cask 
in  oider  to  draw  the  liquor;  to  begii 
venation  or  discussion  about;  to  open  op 
(a  topic  or  subject).  —  To  broach  to  (nuut.).  to 
incline  suddenly  to  windward,  so  as  to  lay 
the  sails  aback  and  expose  the  vessel  to  tfifl 
danger  of  oversetting;  to  overset,  by  death 
Broachcr,  broeh'er,  n.  One  who 
broaches,  opens,  or  utters. 

Broad,  brad,  n.  [A.Sax.  brdd  =  D.  bretd, , 
Icel.  breithr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  bred,  Goth. 
braids,  G.  breit,  broad;  root  unknown.] 
Having  extent  from  side  to  side,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  long,  or  extended  from  end 
to  end;  having  breadth;  having  a  great 
extent  from  side  to  side,  as  opposed  to 
narrow;  wide;  extensive;  vast;  Ji w 
limited  or  narrow;  liberal;  comprehen 
enlarged;  widely  diffused;  open:  full  f 
daylight);  plain  or  unmistakable;  free;  un 
restrained  (broad humour);  somewhat  gross, 
coarse,  or  unpolished;  indelicate;  indecent; 
bold;  unreserved;  characterized  by  vigour, 
boldness,  or  freedom  of  style,  as  in  art,  so 
that  strong  and  striking  effects  or  impres- 
sions are  produced  by  simple  unelaborate 
means. — Broad  Church,  a  section  of  tha 
Church  of  England  contrasted  with  the 
High  Church  and  the  Low  Church;  a 
section  of  any  church  holding  moderate  or. 
not  very  rigid  views.— Broaden,  brad'n, 
v.t.  To  make  broad  or  broader;  to  increase 
the  width  of;  to  render  more  comprehen- 
sive, extensive,  or  open.— v.i.  To  become 
broad  or  broader.— Broadish,  brad'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  or  rather  broad.  —  Broadly, 
brad'li,  adv.  In  a  broad  manner ;  widely ; 
comprehensively;  fully;  openly;  plainly. 
—Broadness,  brad'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  broad;  breadth.— Broad- 
wise,  brad'wlz,  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
the  breadth. —Broad-arrow,  n.  A  stamp 
resembling  the  barbed  head  of  an  arrow 
put  upon  stores,  &c,  belonging  to  the 
British  government. —  Broad- brim,  n 
A  hat  with  a  very  broad  brim,  such  as  is 
worn  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
hence,  a  member  of  said  society;  a  Quaker. 
(Colloq.)— Broad-brimmed,  a.  Having 
a  broad  brim;  wearing  a  hat  with  a  broad 
brim.— Broadcast,  brad'kast,  n.  Agri. 
a  casting  or  throwing  seed  from  the  hand 
for  dispersion  in  sowing.— a.  Effected  by 
casting  the  seed  on  the  ground  with  the 
hand. — adv.  By  scattering  or  throwing  at 
large  from  the  hand;  in  a  widely  dissemi- 
nated manner.— Broad-cloth,  n.  A  kind 
of  fine  woollen  cloth  woven  about  twice  the 
usual  breadth,  and  dyed  in  the  piece.— 
Broads,  n.  Wide  spaces  of  water  formed 
on  Norfolk  coast  by  the  expansion  of  a 
river.— Broad-Seal,  n.  The  national  seal 
of  a  country;  specifically,  the  official  or 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain.  —  Broad- 
shouldered,  a.  Having  the  back  broad 
across  the  shoulders.— Broadside,  brad'- 
sid,  n.  The  side  of  a  ship  above  the  water 
from  the  bow  to  the  quarter;  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship;  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  side  of  which  is 
covered  by  printed  matter,  often  of  a  popu- 
lar character.— Broadsword,  brad'sord, 
n.  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade  and  cutting 
edges,  formerly  the  national  weapon  of  the 
Highlanders. 

Brobdingnagian,  brob-ding-nag'i-an,  a. 
Gigantic,  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  fabled 
region  of  Brobdingnag  in  Swift's  Gulliver* 
Travels. 

Brocade,  bro-kad',  n.  [Sp.  brocado,  from 
an  old  brocar,  equivalent  to  Fr.  brocher,  tc 
pick,  emboss.  Broach.]  Silk  stuff  varie 
gated  with  gold  and  silver,  or  having  raisec 
flowers,  foliage,  and  other  ornaments;  alsc 
applied  to  other  stuffs  wrought  and  enrichec 
in  like  manner.— Brocaded,  bro-kad'ed. 
a.  Woven  or  worked  into  a  brocade;  dresset 
in  brocade. 

Brocage,  Brokage,  bro'kaj,  n.  Thf 
premium  or  commission  of  a  broker. 

Brocard,  bro-kard',  n.  [Origin  doubtful. 
A  law  maxim  founded  on  inveterate  cus 
torn ;  an  elementary  principle  or  maxim 
a  short  proverbial  rule;  a  canon. 

Brocatel,  Brocatello,  bro'ka-tel,  bro 
ka-tel'lo,  n.   [Sp.  brocatel,  Fr.  brocatelle,  It 
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broi-ntfiii'.  from  root  of  brooadt  ]  Sienna 
marble,  ;i  Bpeciea  of  brecoiated  marble 
composed  of  fragments  of  various  colours; 
ii  kin. I  of  light  thin  woollen  cloth  of  silky 

used  for  linings,  &c;  linsey-woolsey. 
Spelled  also  />'  m  atelle. 
troecoll.  brok'o-li,  a.    lit   broccoli.  pi.  of 
Bprout,   cabbage  sprout,   dim     ol 

.  sk<  wer,    i  Bhoot.     BRO  V.CH  |    One 
of  tin-  many  varieties  of  the  common  oab 

osely  resembling  tin'  cauliflower. 
Itrocluire.  brfl  shor'.  n.  [  Fr.,  from  brocher, 
to  st  it i-li  ]    A  pamphlet,  especially  a  slight 
pamphlet,  or  one  on  a  matter  of  transitory 
Inter*  st. 

(rock,  brok,  ».  [A. Sax.  broc=Dan,  brofc, 
lr    ami  Gael.   on*?,   W.  brocA,  a   badger, 

from  the  white  streaked  face  of  the  animal; 
somp.  Gael  broach,  speckled;  Dan.  broget, 
Sw  brokug,  party-coloured.]  A  badger. 
trocket.  brok'et,  n.  [Fr.  brocart,  because 
it  lias  one  brocht  or  snag  to  its  antler.  A 
red  deer  two  years  old;  a  pricket. 
IrOKlie.  brSg,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  brog,  a 
iJKM  of  rough  hide.  From  this  shoe  being 
used  by  the  wilder  Irish  the  word  came  to 
designate  their  manner  of  speaking  English.] 
A  kind  of  shoe  made  of  raw  or  half  tanned 
leather,  of  one  entire  piece;  a  stout,  coarse 
shoe;  a  dialectical  manner  of  pronunciation; 
especially  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to  the 
Irish. 

troldcr,  broi'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  broder,  from 
Armor,  brand,  a  needle,  bronder,  to  broider; 
conip  lr.  and  Gael,  brod,  a  point,  a  prickle.] 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework,  or  by 
sewing  on  pearls,  or  the  like;  to  embroider. 
— Brolderer,  broi'der-er,  n.  One  that 
embroiders.  —  Broidery,  broi'der-i,  ». 
Embroidery.    (Tain.) 

troll,  broil,  n.  [Fr.  brouiller,  to  jumble  or 
mix  up.  to  throw  into  bustle  or  confusion; 
origin  doubtful.]  A  tumult;  a  noisy  quar- 
rel; contention;  discord;  a  brawl.  — Broil- 
er, broU'er,  n.  One  who  excites  broils  or 
quarrels,  or  who  readily  takes  part  in  tu- 
mults or  contentions. 

troll,  broil,  v.t.  O.Fr.  bruiller;  origin 
doubtful.]  To  dress  or  cook  over  a  fire, 
generally  upon  a  gridiron;  to  subject  to  a 
strong  heat.— v.i.  To  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  like  meat  over  the  fire;  to 
be  greatly  heated  or  to  sweat  with  heat.— 
Broiler,  broil'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dresses  by  broiling;  a  gridiron. 
troke,  brok.  Pret.  and  obsolescent  or 
poetical  pp.  of  break.— Broken,  bro'kn, 
pp.  of  break,  often  used  as  an  a.  Parted  by 
violence;  separated  into  fragments,  as  by 
a  blow ;  nor  integral  or  entire ;  fractional, 
is  numbers;  humble;  contrite;  violated; 
transgressed  (a  brokeii  vow);  interrupted  by 
sobs  or  imperfect  utterance. — Brokenly, 
bro'kn-li,  adv.  In  a  broken  interrupted 
manner.  —  Brokenness,  bro'kn-nes,  n. 
rhe  state  of  being  broken.  —  Broken- 
hearted, a.  Having  the  spirits  quite 
crushed  by  grief  or  despair. — Broken- 
wind  n.  A  disease  in  horses,  character- 
zed  by  a  difficult  expiration  of  the  air  from 
;he  lungs,  audi  often  accompanied  with  an 
mlargement  of  the  lungs  and  heart. — 
Broken -winded,  a.  Affected  with 
woken  wind. 

froker,  bro'ker,  n.  [O.Fr.  brokeor,  brokiere, 
'rom  a  verb  meaning  to  tap  or  broach;  ori- 
;inally  a  retailer  of  liquor.]  An  agent  who 
auys  and  sells  goods  or  shares  or  transacts 
)ther  business  for  others,  being  generally 
said  at  a  rate  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
transaction,  such  as  exchange-brokers,  ship- 
3rokers.  stock-brokers,  &c.;  one  who  deals  in 
second-hand  household  goods,  clothes,  and 
;he  like.— Brokerage,  bro'ker-aj,  n.  The 
[ee,  reward,  or  commission  given  or  charged 
!or  transacting  business  as  a  broker;  the  busi- 
less  or  employment  of  a  broker.— -Brok- 
lllg.t  broking,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  busi- 
less  of  a  broker.  (Shak.) 
troni,  brom,  n.  [Gr.  bromos,  oats.]  A  name 
)f  several  oat-like  species  of  grass. 
►roinelia,  brd-nie'li-a,  n.  [After  Bromel, 
i  Swedish  botanist.]  The  generic  name  of 
;ropical  plants  some  species  of  which  are 
:ultivated  for  their  beautiful  flowers. 


Bromine.    Li. '  nun    01    Ionium,    n       [Gr. 

In  mi, os,  u  let  id  odour.  ]     A  Simple-  I  loll  met  ill 

be  element  (symbol  Hi)  much  resembling 

(lilin  1 1 u-  and  iodine):  at  common  tempi  HI 
lures  it   in  a  very  dark  reddish  liquid  <il   a 

powerful  ami  luffooatlng  odour,  and  emit 

ting  red  vapour       BrolllJll.  bro'mal.  ?i.    A 

oolourleei  <>ii\  fluid  of  ■  penetrating  odour, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alco 
hoi  Bi'oniutr.  Ino  mat,  n,  A.  salt  formed 
of  bromio  add.    Bromir,  brO'mlk,  a    Pei 

taining  to  or  obtained  from  bromine,  as 
bromic   aeid,    a   compound    of   oxygen    and 

bromine.     Bromide,  brO'mid,  a,   A  oom- 

pound    formed    by    the   union    of    bromine 

with  another  element.    Broiiillr,  Bro- 

lil>ril<>,  liro'mit,  bnVmi  lit,  a.  Native 
bromide  of  silver,  consisting  of  57'5  parts 
silver  and  42  5  bromine,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour. 

Bronchia,  brong'ki-a,  n.'pl.  [Gr.  and  L.] 
The  two  tubes,  with  their  ramifications, 
arising  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  wind- 
pipe in  the  lungs,  and  conveying  air  to  the 
latter;  the  bronchi.  —  Bronchial,  brong'- 
ki-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bronchia 
Bronchial  tubes,  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia,  terminating  in  the  bronchial 
cells,  or  air-cells  of  the  lungs.— Bronrhic, 
brong'kik,  a.  Same  as  Bronchial.  —  Bron- 
chitis, brong-ki'tis,  n.  [The  term.  -Ms  sig- 
nifies inflammation.]  An  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  or 
bronchia,  often  a  troublesome  ailment. — 
Broneliocele,  brong'ko-sel,  n.  [Gr.  kele, 
a  tumour.]  Same  as  Goitre.— Bronchot- 
oniy,  brong-kot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cut- 
ting.] Sura,  an  incision  into  the  windpipe 
or  larynx  between  the  rings,  to  afford  a 
passage  for  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
when  respiration  in  the  usual  way  is  pre- 
vented. —  Bronchus,  brong'kus,  n.  pi. 
Bronchi,  brong'kl.  [Gr.  bronchos,  the 
windpipe.)  One  of  the  two  bronchia  or 
bifurcations  of  the  trachea. 

Brontosnnriis.  bron-to-sa'rus.  n.  [Gr. 
bronte,  thunder,  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  fossil 
reptile  with  a  remarkably  small  skull. 

Bronze,  bronz,  n.  [Fr.  bronze,  from  It. 
bronzo,  bronze,  L.  Aes  Brundusinum,  the 
brass  of  Brundusium.]  A  compound  or  alloy 
of  from  2  to  20  parts  of  copper  to  1  of  tin,  to 
which  other  metallic  substances  are  some- 
times added,  especially  zinc,  used  for  statues, 
bells,  cannon,  coins,  &c;  any  statue,  bust, 
urn,  medal,  or  other  work  of  art,  cast  of 
bronze;  a  brown  colour  resembling  bronze; 
a  pigment  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  bronze. — v.t. — bronzed,  bronzing. 
To  give  the  appearance  or  colour  of  bronze 
to,  by  covering  with  bronze  leaf,  copper 
dust,  &c. ;  to  make  brown  or  tan,  as  the 
skin  by  exposure  to  the  sun.— Bronzlne, 
bron'zln,  a.  Resembling  bronze;  bronze- 
coloured.—  Bronzlte,  bron'zlt,  n.  A  mine- 
ral, a  variety  of  diallage,  having  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  semi-metallic  lustre  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  bronze.  —  Bronzy, 
bron'zi,  a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
bronze.— Bronze-Steel,  n.  Bronze  con- 
densed and  hardened,  as  in  the  making  of 
cannon  by  forcing  in  steel  cylinders  into 
the  bore  of  the  piece. 

Brooch,  broch,  n.  [A  form  of  broach  (which 
see).]  An  ornamental  pin  or  clasp  used  for 
fastening  the  dress  or  merely  for  display. 

Brood,  brod,  n.  [A.Sax.  brod,  a  brood=D. 
broed,  G.  brut,  a  brood;  from  root  of  breed.] 
Offspring;  progeny;  the  young  birds  hatched 
at  once;  that  which  is  bred  or  produced. — 
Brood -parasitism,  par'a-sit-izm,  n. 
Evasion  of  parental  responsibility  by  certain 
animals,  e.g.  the  cuckoo. — v.i.  To  sit  upon 
eggs  or  upon  young,  as  a  hen  for  the  purpose 
of  hatching,  warming,  or  protecting  them; 
hence,  to  remain  steadfastly  settled  over 
something;  to  have  the  mind  dwelling  for 
a  long  time  uninterruptedly  on  a  subject: 
with  on  or  over. — v.t.  To  sit  over,  cover,  and 
cherish;  to  nourish:  to  foster. — Brood- 
ing, brod'ing,  a.  Pondering;  disposed  to 
ponder  or  think  deeply  (a  brooding  disposi- 
tion). 

Brook,  bruk,  n.  [A.Sax.  brdc,  a  spring,  a 
brook,  from  brecan,  to  burst  forth;  comp.  D. 
brock,  G.  bruch,  a  marsh.  A  brook  is  a  break- 


Ing  forth  of  water;  oomp  tpring.]  A  muuII 
natural  stream  ol  water,  oi  a  current  flowing 
from  a  spring  or  fountain  less  than  a  rifi  i 

Brooklet.  bruk'h  t,  ii  A  Mnall  I 
Brookllme.  bruk'llm,  ».  I  H,, •<■!,. 
stream,  and  A.Sax  hleomoo,  brooklime.j 
A  Hiitn  lining  speelt  -i  peedwell  with 
small  blue  flowers.  Brooky,  bru/kl,  «• 
Abounding  with  brooks. 

Itrook,   biijk,  v.t,     |  A  Sax.    briicm,  t.,   u   ., 

enjoy      I),   gebruiken.    [eel,   bnika,   Goth. 

/.    ill.  ion.   to   Ol  I  ;    allied    to    |,    /,  „,,   |,,  ,.|,j(,y 

lu  in  nii-  /  mt  Urn)  |    To  bear;  to  i  ndure;  to 

support:    usually  in   negative  Ol    int.. 
tivc  sentences  (they  cannot  In  <>■  I:  resl  taint). 

Broom,    brom,   n.      |A  Sax     brim       L.G 

lii  om,    I).   In  i  in,   broom;   allied   to  bramble. 

Bramble,  Brim.]  a  leguminous  shrub 
growing  abundantly  on  sand  -  ,  and 

heaths,  distinguished  by  having  hire, 
low,  papilionaceous  flowers,  leaves  in  i  i 

and  single,  and  the  branches  angular;  a 

besom  or  brush  with  a  long  handle  for 
sweeping  floors:  so  called  from  being  oriKi- 
nally  made  of  the  broom-plant.— Broomy, 
brb'mi,  a.  Pull  of  broom;  containing  broom; 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  broom. — 
Broom-corn,  Broom-grass,  n.  The 
common  millet  or  guinea-corn,  a  cereal 
plant  so  called  from  its  branched  panicles 
being  made  into  carpet-brooms.  -  Broom- 
rape,  ?/.  A  parasitic  plant  growing  on  the 
roots  of  broom,  furze,  &c— Broomstick, 
Broomstatr,  brdm'stik,  brom'staf,  n. 
The  stick  or  handle  of  a  broom. 

Brose,  broz,  n.  [Gael,  brothas,  brose;  same 
root  as  brew,  broth,  &c]  A  Scotch  dish, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water,  boiling 
milk,  the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled,  or  the  like,  on  oatmeal,  or  other 
meal,  and  immediately  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients by  stirring. 

Broth,  broth,  n.  [A.Sax.  broth,  from  root 
of  brew.]  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled 
and  macerated,  usually  with  certain  vege- 
tables to  give  it  a  better  relish. 

Brothel,  broth/el,  n.  [O.E.  brothel,  a  wretch, 
from  brothen,  ruined,  destroyed,  from  bred- 
than,  to  destroy.]  A  house  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  prostitution;  a  bawdy- 
house. 

Brother,   bniTH'er,   n.    pi.    Brothers, 

bruTH'erz,  or  Brethren,  breTH'ren.  [A. 
Sax.  brdthor  =  T>.  broeder,  Icel.  brdthir,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  broder,  Goth,  brothar,  G.  brvder, 
Ir.  and  Gael,  brathair,  W.  brawd,  Rus. 
brat',  Bohem.  bratr,  L.  /rater,  Gr.  phraUr, 
Skr.  bhratr,  brother ;  the  root  meaning  of 
the  word  is  unknown.]  Strictly  a  human 
male  born  of  the  same  father  and  mother 
(also  used  of  animals);  a  male  born  of  the 
same  father  or  mother  (more  strictly  called 
a  half-hr -other);  a  relation  or  kinsman;  an 
associate;  one  of  the  same  rank,  profession, 
or  occupation ;  or  more  generally,  a  fellow- 
creature;  specifically,  a  member  of  a  reli- 
gious order;  one  that  resembles  another  in 
manners  or  disposition.  [The  plural  breth- 
ren is  now  used  only  in  the  wider  meanings 
of  the  word.]— Brotherhood,  bruTH'er- 
hud,  t?.  The  state  of  being  a  brother  or 
brotherly;  an  association  of  men  for  any 
purpose;  a  class  of  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  profession,  or  occupation;  a  fraternity. 
— Brotherless,  bruTH'er-les,  a.  Without 
a  brother.— Brotherly,  bruTH'er-li,  a. 
Pertaining  to  brothers;  such  as  is  natural 
for  brothers;  becoming  brothers  (brotherly 
love).—  Brotherllness,  bruTH'er-li-nes, 
n.  State  of  being  brotherly.— Brother- 
in-law,  n.  The  brother  of  one's  husband 
or  wife;  also,  a  sister's  husband. 

Brongham.  bro'am  or  brom,  n.  [After 
the  first  Lord  Brougham.]  A  one-horse 
close  carriage,  either  two  or  four  wheeled, 
and  adapted  to  carry  either  two  or  four 
persons. 

Brought,  brat,  pret.  &  pp.  of  bring. 

Brow,  brou,  n.  [A.Sax.  bru,  the  eyebrow 
=D.  braauw,  Icel.  brim,  G.  braue,  the  eye- 
brow; cog.  with  Gr.  ophrys,  Per.  abru,  Skr. 
bhru,  the  eyebrow.]  The  prominent  ridge 
over  the  eye,  forming  an  arch  above  the 
orbit;  the  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye;  the 
eyebrow;  the  forehead;  the  edge  of  a  steep 


ch,  cftain;      cA,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;    j.job;       h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  tAen;  th,  fAin;      w,  wig;      wh,  u-Aig;      zh,  azure. 
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place;    tho   upper   portion   of   a  slope.  — 
Browbeat    brou'bct,  V.t,     To  abash   or 

bear   down    with    haughty,   stern    looks,  or 

with  arrogant  speech  and  dogmatic  aster 
tions.-  Browbentcr,  brou'bct  er,  n.  One 
who  browbeats;  a  bully. 
Brown,  broun,  o.  [A. Sax.  bnln  =  Icel. 
bruiin,  Dan.  bruuii,  Sw.  brim,  D,  I'Dtin,  G. 
brown,  brown;  lit.  of  a  burnt  colour,  from 
root  of  bum,  bronze,  &c.J  Of  a  dark  or 
dusky  colour,  inclining  to  redness.— a.  A 
dark  colour  Inclining  to  red  or  yellow  of 
various  degrees  of  depth,  and  resulting  from 
a  mixture  of  red,  black,  and  yellow.— 
Brown  bread,  wheaten  bread  made  from 
unbolted  flour,  which  thus  includes  the 
bran,  and  hence  is  of  a  brown  colour. — 
Brown  coal,  lignite.— Brown  study,  a  fit  of 
mental  abstraction  or  meditation;  a  reverie. 
—v.t.  To  make  brown  or  dusky;  to  give  a 
brown  colour  to.—  v.i.  To  become  brown. — 
Brownie,  u.  Household  servant  of  a 
fairy  or  goblin  nature,  in  Scottish  myth- 
ology. Milton's  'drudging-goblin',  'lubber- 
fiend'.—  Browning,  broun'ing,  n.  The 
act  of  making  brown ;  a  preparation  of 
sugar,  port-wine,  spices,  &c,  for  colouring 
and  flavouring  meat  and  made  dishes.— 
Brownish,  broun  'ish,  a.  Somewhat 
brown;  inclined  to  brown.  — Brownness, 
broun'nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  brown. 

Brown  1st,  broun'ist,  n.  A  follower  of 
Robert  Brown,  a  Puritan  or  dissenter  from 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Browse,  brouz,  v.t.  —  browsed,  browsing. 
[O.Fr.  brouster  (Fr.  brouter),  to  browse, 
from  brost,  broust,  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  from 
O.H.G.  broz,  G.  bross,  sprout.]  To  feed 
on:  said  of  cattle,  deer,  &c;  to  pasture  on; 
to  graze. — v.i.  To  feed  on  pasture  or  on  the 
leaves,  shoots,  4c,  of  shrubs  and  trees: 
said  of  cattle,  deer,  &c. — n.  The  tender 
shoots  or  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such 
as  cattle  may  eat;  green  food  fit  for  cattle, 
deer,  &c. 

Brncine,  brb'sin,  n.  [From  name  Bruce.] 
A  vegetable  alkaloid  akin  to  strychnine, 
bitter  and  acid,  but  less  powerful  in  its 
action. 

Bruin,  bro'in,  n.  [The  bear's  name  in  the 
celebrated  fable  Reynard  the  Fox ;  from 
the  D.  bruin,  brown.]  A  name  given  to  the 
bear. 

Bruise,  broz,  v.t. — bruised,  bruising.  [O.Fr. 
bruiser,  bruser,  briser,  to  break,  to  shiver, 
fr»m  O.G.  brestan,  to  break,  to  burst.]  To 
injure  by  a  blow  without  laceration ;  to 
contuse;  to  crush  by  beating  or  pounding; 
to  pound;  to  bray,  as  drugs  or  articles  of 
food;  to  make  a  dent  or  dint  in. — v.i.  To 
fight  with  the  fists;  to  box  (colloq.). — n.  A 
contusion;  a  hurt  upon  the  flesh  of  animals, 
upon  plants  or  other  bodies,  with  a  blunt 
or  heavy  object. — Bruiser,  brbz'er,  n.  The 
person  or  thing  that  bruises;  an  instrument 
or  machine  for  bruising  substances;  a  pugi- 
list, boxer,  or  prize-fighter  (colloq.). 

Bruit,  brot,  n.  [Fr.  bruit,  noise,  uproar, 
rumour,  from  bruire,  to  make  a  noise.] 
Something  noised  abroad;  report;  rumour; 
fame;  brwe,  n.— Abnormal  sounds  heard  on 
auscultation. — v.t.  To  announce  with  noise; 
to  report;  to  noise  abroad. 

Brumal,  Brumous,  bro'mal,  bro'mus, 
a.  [L.  brumalis,  from  bruma,  winter.]  Be- 
longing to  the  winter. 

Brunette,  bro-net',  n.  [Fr.,  a  dim.  from 
brun,  brown.  Brown.]  A  woman  with  a 
brown  or  dark  complexion. 

Brunt,  brunt,  n.  [From  the  root  or  stem 
of  to  bum;  comp.  Sc.  brunt,  burnt;  Icel. 
bruni,  a  burning;  Dan.  brynde  and  brunst, 
ardour,  ardency,  burning  heat.  Burn.] 
The  heat  or  utmost  violence  of  an  onset; 
the  first  or  severest  shock  of  a  battle  or 
struggle;  the  force  of  a  blow;  violence; 
shock  of  any  kind. 

Brush,  brush,  n.  [O.Fr.  broche,  brosse, 
brushwood;  Mod.Fr.  brosse,  a  brush;  from 
O.H.G.  broz,  a  sprout.  Browse.]  An  in- 
strument made  of  bristles  or  other  similar 
material  bound  together,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  dressing  the  hair,  removing 
dust  from  clothes,  laying  on  colours,  white- 
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wash,  and  the  Like;  the  small  trees  and 
shrubs  of  a  wood,  or  a  thicket  of  small 
tins;  electricity  issuing  in  a  diverging 
manner  from  a  point,;  the  bushy  tail  of 
some  animals,  as  the  fox,  squirrel,  &c;  the 
act  of  using  a  brush,  or  of  applying  a  brush 
to;  a  slight  encounter;  a  skirmish.— v.t.  To 
sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush;  to  strike  lightly 
by  passing  over  the  surface;  to  pass  lightly 
over;  to  remove  by  brushing  or  by  lightly 
passing  over.— To  brush  up,  to  furbish ;  to 
polish;  to  improve;  especially,  to  Improve 
the  appearance  of.— v.i.  To  move  nimbly 
in  haste;  to  move  so  lightly  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceived ;  to  move  over  lightly.  — 
Brusher,  brush'er,  n.  One  who  brushes. 
— Briishinrss,  brush'i-nes,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  brushy.— Brushy,  brush'i,  a. 
Resembling  a  brush;  rough;  shaggy;  having 
long  hair.— Brush-turkey,  n.  A  large 
gregarious  rasorial  bird  of  Australia,  some- 
what resembling  the  turkey,  laying  its  eggs 
in  a  heap  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  arising  from  fermentation.— 
Brush-wood,  n.  Small  trees  or  shrubs 
forming  a  thicket  or  coppice;  branches  of 
trees  cut  off. 

Brusque,  Brusk,  brusk,  a.  [Fr.  brusque, 
from  It. brusco,  brusque,  sharp,  sour.]  Abrupt 
in  manner;  blunt;  rude. — BrnSQueness, 
Bruskness,  brusk'nes,  n.  A  rude,  abrupt, 
or  blunt  manner.—  Briisquerie,  brlisk- 
re,  n.  [Fr.]  Bruskness;  a  hasty  or  blunt 
expression. 

Brussels-carpet,  n.  A  carpet  having  a 
heavy  linen  web  inclosing  worsted  yarns 
of  different  colours,  which  are  raised  in 
loops  to  form  the  patterns. —  Brussels- 
sprouts,  n.  pi.  A  variety  of  cabbage, 
characterized  by  little  clusters  of  leaves 
which  form  miniature  heads  of  cabbage. 

Brute,  brot,  n.  [L.  brutus,  stupid,  insensible, 
irrational.]  A  beast;  any  animal  destitute 
of  reason;  a  brutal  person;  a  savage  in  dis- 
position or  manners;  a  low-bred,  unfeeling 
human  being. — a.  Insensible,  irrational,  or 
unintelligent;  not  proceeding  from  or  in- 
spired by  reason  and  intelligence  (brute 
force,  the  brute  earth).— Brutal,  bro'tal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  brute;  like  a  brute;  savage; 
cruel;  inhuman;  brutish.  —  Brutality, 
bro-tal'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brutal ; 
inhumanity;  savageness;  gross  cruelty;  in- 
sensibility to  pity  or  shame;  a  savage,  shame- 
less, or  inhuman  act.— Brutalize,  bro'- 
tal-iz,  v.t. — brutalized,  brutalizing.  To  make 
brutal,  coarse,  gross,  or  inhuman ;  to  de- 
grade to  the  level  of  a  brute.— Brutally, 
brb'tal-li,  adv.  In  a  brutal  manner;  cruelly; 
inhumanly;  in  a  coarse,  gross,  or  unfeeling 
manner. —  Br utify,  bro'ti-fl,  v.t.  — -bruti- 
fied,  brutifying.  To  make  a  person  a  brute; 
to  make  senseless,  stupid,  or  unfeeling. — 
Brutish,  brb'tish,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  brute ;  uncultured;  ignorant; 
stupid;  unfeeling;  savage;  brutal;  gross; 
carnal;  bestial.  — Brutisbly,  brb'tish-li, 
adv.  In  a  brutish  manner.  —  Brutish- 
ness,  bro'tish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
brutish. 

Bryology,  bri-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  bryon,  moss, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of 
mosses,  their  structure,  affinities,  classifi- 
cation, &c— Bryological,  brl-o-loj'ik-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  bryology,  or  to  the  mosses. 

Bryony,  bri'o-ni,  n.  [L.  bryonia,  Gr.  bry- 
onia,  bryony,  from  bryo,  to  swell,  to  sprout, 
from  the  quick  growth  of  the  stems.]  A 
climbing  plant  of  various  species ;  white 
bryony,  found  in  the  hedgerows  of  England, 
has  small  red  berries  and  abounds  in  an 
acrid  fetid  juice,  which  acts  as  a  cathartic 
and  emetic;  black  bryony  is  a  plant  of  the 
yam  family,  and  has  a  tuberous  root-stalk, 
also  with  cathartic  and  emetic  properties. — 
Bryonilie,  bri'o-nin,  n.  The  bitter,  ca- 
thartic, and  somewhat  poisonous  principle 
extracted  from  several  species  of  bryony. 

Bryozoa,  bri-6-zo'a.  n.pl.  [Gr.  bryon,  moss, 
and  zoon,  animal.]  A  group  of  minute  mol- 
luscoid  animals  living  together  in  moss-like 
masses;  now  commonly  called  Polyzoa 
(which  see). — Bryozoan,  bri-o-zo'an,  n. 
One  of  the  Bryozoa. 

Bubble,  bub'l,  n.  [Dan.  boble,  Sw.  bubbla, 
D.  bobbel,  a  bubble;  akin  to  blob.]    A  small 
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vesicle  of  water  or  other  fluid  inflated  with 
air;  a  blob  of  air  in  a  fluid;  Ji>i.  something 
that  wants  firmness  or  solidity;  a  vain  pro- 
ject; a  false  Bhow;  a  delusive  or  fraudulent 
scheme  of  speculation;  a  fraud.— v.i.  bub- 
bled,  bubbling.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as 
liquors  when  boiling  or  agitated;  to  run 
with  a  gurgling  noise;  to  gurgle.— v.t.  To 
cause  to  bubble;  to  cheat;  to  deceive-  i., 
trick.— Buhbly.bub'li.  a.  Full  of  bub 
Bllho,  bii'bd,  n.  [Gr.  boubon,  the  groin,  a 
swelling  in  the  groin.  J  A  tumour  or  absee'ss, 
with  inflammation,  which  rises  in  c< 
glandular  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  groin 
or  armpit.  — Bubonocele,  bu-bon'b-scl, 
a..  |Gr.  kile,  a  tumour. J  Rupture  or  hernia 
in  the  groin. 

Biicanccr,  Buccaneer,  buk-a-neV,  n. 
[Fr.  boucanier,  a  pirate,  originally  a  hunter 
who  smoked  the  flesh  of  the  animals  killed, 
from  boucaner,  to  smoke  meat,  from  boucan, 
a  place  for  smoking  meat,  a  Oarib  word.]  A 
pirate;  a  sea-robber;  more  especially,  one 
of  the  piratical  adventurers,  English  and 
French,  who  combined  to  make  depreda- 
tions on  the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.— v.i.  To  act  the 
part  of  a  pirate  or  sea-robber. 

Buccal,  buk'al,  a.  [L.  bucca,  the  cheek.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cheek.—  Buccal  glands, 
the  small  glands  of  the  mouth  which  secrete 
a  viscous  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  saliva. 

Buccinator,  buk 'sin-a-ter,  n.  [L.,  a  trum- 
peter, from  buccina,  a  trumpet,  from  bucca, 
the  cheek.]  The  trumpeter's  muscle,  a  flat 
thin  muscle  forming  the  wall  of  the  cheek, 
assisting  in  mastication,  and  also  in  blowing 
wind-instruments. 

Buceiitaur,  bu-sen'tar,  n.  [Gr.  bows,  an  ox, 
and  kentauros,  a  centaur.]  A  mythological 
monster,  half  man  and  half  ox;  the  state 
barge  of  Venice,  in  which  the  doge  and 
senate  went  to  wed  the  Adriatic. 

Bucephalus,  bii-sef'a-lus,  n.  A  war  horse, 
the  steed  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Buck,  buk,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  buac,  cow- 
dung  used  in  bleaching,  bleaching  liquor, 
lye;  from  W.  bu,  buw,  Gael,  bo,  a  cow. J 
Lye  or  suds  in  which  clothes  are  soaked 
in  the  operation  of  bleaching. —v.t.  To 
soak  or  wash  in  lye,  a  process  in  bleaching; 
to  break  up  and  pulverize,  as  ores.— Buck* 
basket,  n.  A  basket  in  which  clothes  are 
carried  to  the  wash. 

Buck,  buk,  n.  [A.Sax.  bucca,  a  he-goat,  a 
buck  —  D.  bok,  Icel.  bokkr,  a  he-goat;  Dan. 
buk,  a  buck,  a  he-goat,  a  ram;  G.  bock,  a 
he-goat,  a  buck;  W.  bwch,  a  buck,  Ir.  boc, 
a  he-goat.]  The  male  of  the  fallow-deer,  of 
the  goat,  the  rabbit  and  hare:  often  used 
specifically  of  the  male  of  the  fallow-deer; 
a  roe-buck;  a  dashing  fellow;  a  fop,  swell, 
or  dandy.— Buckish,  buk'ish,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  buck  or  dashing  fellow;  foppish.— 
Buckishness,  buk'ish-nes,  n—  Buck- 
eye, n.  A  nameforseveral  species  of  Ameri- 
can horse-chestnut.  —  Buck-hound,  n. 
A  kind  of  hound,  less  than  the  stag-hound, 
for  hunting  bucks  or  fallow-deer. — Buck- 
skin, buk'skin,  n.  A  kind  of  soft,  yellowish 
or  grayish  leather  originally  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  deer,  but  now  of  that  of  the 
sheep;  pi.  breeches  made  of  this  leather.— 
Buck-shot,  n.  A  large  kind  of  shot  used 
for  killing  deer  or  other  large  game- 
Buck- thorn,  n.  A  somewhat  spiny 
shrub  of  various  species;  as  the  purging- 
buck-thorn,  a  native  of  Britain,  having 
small  shining  black  berries  with  powerful 
cathartic  properties;  another  species  yields 
the  Persian  or  yellow  berries  of  commerce. 
—Buck-tooth,  n.  A  projecting  tooth  in- 
a  person's  jaw;  a  prominent  canine  tooth. 

Bucket,  buk'et,  n.  [A.Sax.  buc,  a  bucket, 
a  flagon,  a  pitcher,  with  dim.  term,  added. 
Probably  allied  to  back,  a  vessel.]  A  vessel 
made  of  wood,  leather,  metal,  or  other 
material,  for  drawing  or  holding  water  or 
other  liquids;  one  of  the  cavities  on  the 
circumference  of  a  water-wheel,  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  to  move  the  wheel; 
the  scoop  of  a  dredging-machine  or  of  a 
grain-elevator.  —  Bucketful,  buk'et-ful, 
n.  As  much  as  a  bucket  will  hold.— 
Bucket-wheel,  n.    A  water-wheel  con- 
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ininK    cavities    "ii    it"   circumference    bo 

ik-li  tin1  water  thai  drives  ll .  s  «  hi 
ising  water,  having  ■  rope  passing  round 
with  inn  k«is  which  dip  Into  a  well  and 

,u  the  surface. 
■ekle,  buk  1.  n.  [Fr.  bouole,  buokle,  from 
L.  buccula,  the  central  part  of  the  buckler, 

dim  of  L  bucca,  a  cheek. J  An 
istrutneiil,  usually  made  of  some  kind  Of 
id  consisting  of  a  rim  with  a  ohape 
ul  tongue,  used  for  fastening  harness. 
>lt*,  «r  parts  of  dress  together;  a  curl  of 
t  being  curled  or  crisped  (as 
wig).— v.t.  buckled,  buckling.  To  fasten 
iih  ■  buokle  or  buckles;  reft,  to  sel 
isiv  to  work  at  anything;  to  Join  together, 
\  u>  marriage  (oolloq.).   -v.t   To  bend  or 

v  )!;  to  apply  with  vigour;  to  en- 
Igt  with  zeal:  followed  by  to. 
ui-kler.   buk'ler,  tt.     (O.Fr.   bocler,  Fr. 
metier,  a  protuberance,  a  boss  on  the  shield. 

I  A  kind  of  shield,  a  piece  of  de- 
mfrn  armour  anciently  used  in  war,  and 
oni  on  the  left  arm.— v.t. t  To  be  a  buckler 
r  shield  to;  to  shield;  to  defend. 
iickru.  buk'ra,  n.  [W.  African  word 
leaning  supernatural  being  or  demon.]  A 
Bgro  term  for  a  white  man. 
iH'krnm,  buk'ram,  n.  [O.E.  bokeram, 
oin  O.Fr.  boucaran,  boqueran,  M.H.G. 
■afemun,  bnckrran,  L.L.  boquerannus,  &c; 
srhaps  stuff  made  originally  of  goat's  hair 
i.  bock,  a  goat).  Buck.)  A  coarse  linen 
oth,  stiffened  with  glue,  used  in  garments 

>  keep  them  in  the  form  intended,  and  for 
rappers  to  some  kinds  of  merchandise; 
naginary  or  phantom  foemen ;  men  in 
jckram  (Shak.  1  Henry  IV).— a.  Made  of 
uekram  or  resembling  buckram;  hence, 
;iff,  precise,  formal. 

nrksliish,    Buckshelsh,    buk'shesh, 

mie  as  Bakshish. 

nek u.  buk'u,  n.    [S.  African.]  Medicinal 

lants  of  Cape  Colony,  used  in  disorders  of 

le  urino-genital  organs. 

nckwlieat,  buk'whet,  n.    [From  Prov. 

.  buck,  beech,  and  wheat;  D.  boek-weit,  G. 

uchweizen  (D.   boek,  G.  buche,  a  beech); 

om  the  resemblance  of  its  triangular  seeds 

>  beech-nuts.]  A  plant  with  a  branched 
ad  jointed  herbaceous  stem,  somewhat 
rrow-shaped  leaves,  purplish-white  flowers, 
ad  bearing  small  triangular  seeds,  which 
re  ground  into  meal  and  form  a  valuable 
rticle  of  food  much  used  in  Europe  and 
.merica;  called  also  Brank. 

ncoltc,  bu-kol'ik,  a.  [L.  bucolicus,  from 
r.  boukolikos,  pertaining  to  cattle,  pastoral, 
■om  bous,  an  ox.]  Pastoral;  relating  to 
suntry  affairs  and  to  a  herdsman's  life 
nd  occupation.— n.  A  pastoral  poem. 

nd,  bud,  n.  [Allied  to  D.  bot,  a  bud;  O.Fr. 
iter,  to  bud;  Fr.  bouton,  a  bud;  E.  button.] 
.  small,  generally  more  or  less  ovoid,  protu- 
erance  on  the  stem  or  branches  of  a  plant, 
eing  the  form  in  which  leaves  or  flowers 
list  before  expanding;  a  prominence 
n  or  in  certain  animals  of  low  organiza- 
on,  as  polyps,  which  becomes  developed 
lto  an  independent  being,  which  may  or 
lay  not  remain  permanently  attached 
j  the  parent  organism.  — v.t.  —  budded, 
lidding.  To  put  forth  or  produce  buds;  to 
prout;  to  begin  to  grow  from  a  stock  like 
bud,  as  a  horn;  fig.  to  be  in  an  early  stage 
f  development. — v.t.  To  graft  by  inserting 
bud  under  the  bark  of  another  tree. — 
tuddllig,  bud'ing,  n.  Hort.  a  mode  of 
rafting,  in  which  a  leaf-bud  is  inserted 
s  a  graft  instead  of  a  young  shoot,  the 
ud  sending  out  a  stem  which  has  all  the 
roperties  of  its  parent;  zool.  same  as  Gem- 
lation.— Budlet,  bud'let,  n.  A  little  bud 
pringing  from  another  bud. 
uddblsm,  bod'izm,  n.  [Buddha,  from 
kr.  buddh;  pp.  from  Skr.  budh,  to  awake, 
he  Enlightened,  known  otherwise  asSakya- 
mni,  Gautama:  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Kinder  of  the  system,  who  appears  to  have 
ved  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.]  The  religious 
pstem  founded  by  Buddha,  one  of  the  most 
rominent  doctrines  of  which  is  that  nir- 
dna,  oranabsolutereleasefromexistence,  is 
be  chief  good ;  it  prevails  in  China,  Japan, 
!ashmere,  Thibet,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  &c,  its 


:i .  1 1 1.  renl  ■  1  oxnpj  b  Ins  about  a  third  "t  the 
human  not  HimMIiUi,  bdd'lst,  n.  a 
« 1  'i  shipper  i>t  Buddha .  one  who  adh< 
the  system  of  Buddhism  ItmldlilKlic, 
bod  1st  Ik,  ii.  Hi  ilating  to  Buddha  or  to 
Buddhism. 
Huddle,  bud'l,  k,    [Oomp   Q    butteln,  to 

shake,  I     Minimi,    a    large   SqUATO    tiaine    ol 

boards  used  In  washing  metalliferou 

v  t.  or  1     To  wash  me  in  a  huddle. 
BlldgC,    buj.    v.i.     [Fr.    boinjii:    to   stir,    bo 

move      l'r.  holegar,  to  be  agitati  d,  It.boli 
care,  to  bubble,  from  L.  bullire,  to  boll. 

BoiL.]     To    move   oil;    to   stir;    to    remove 
from  a  spot  a  little;  to  flinch;  to  lake  oni 

self  off.— Badger,  buj'er,  >t.    one  who 

moves  or  stira  from  his  place.  {Shak.) 
Budge,  buj,  n.  [O.Pr.  bouge,  L.  bulga,  a 
leather  bag,  from  a  Gallic  word  seen  in  Ir. 
and  Gael,  balg,  bolg,  a  bag;  akin  bellows. 
belly.)  Lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed 
outwards,  formerly  used  as  an  ornamental 
border  for  scholastic  habits.— a.  t  Trimmed 
or  adorned  with  budge;  scholastic;  pedantic; 
austere;  stiff;  formal.  (Mil.) 
It  11  *|e.  if  buj'et,  n.  [O.E.  boget,  bouget,  from 
Fr.  bougctte,  dim.  of  bouge,  a  leather  bag. 
Budge,  a.]  A  little  sack,  with  its  contents; 
hence,  a  stock  or  store;  the  annual  financial 
statement  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer makes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
presenting  an  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
come and  expenditure  for  the  following 
twelve  months:  also  used  of  similar  state- 
ments in  other  countries  than  Britain. 
Buff,  buf,  ».  [Abbrev.  of  buffalo,  O.E.  buffle, 
Fr.  buffle,  a  buffalo.]  A  sort  of  leather  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  &c, 
dressed  with  oil,  like  shammy;  the  colour 
of  buff;  a  light  yellow.— a.  Made  of  buff;  of 
the  colour  of  buff.— Bnflfy,  buf'i,  a.  Re- 
sembling buff;  buff-coloured. — Buffy  coat, 
the  coat  which  appears  on  a  clot  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein  in  cases  of  inflammation, 
pleurisy,  &c.  —  Buff-stick,  n.  A  stick 
covered  with  leather,  velveteen,  &c,  and 

Sowdered  with  emery,  used  in  polishing. — 
tuff-wheel,  ».  A  wheel  for  a  similar 
purpose  with  the  buff-stick. 

Buffalo,  buf'fa-Io,  n.  [From  Sp.  bvfalo,  Fr. 
buffle,  L.  bubalus,  bufalus,  from  Gr.  boubalos, 
from  bous,  an  ox.]  A  ruminant  mammal 
of  the  ox  family  somewhat  larger  than  the 
common  ox  and  with  stouter  limbs,  origi- 
nally from  India,  but  of  which  several  species 
are  now  found  in  most  of  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  Eastern  continent,  being 
kept  as  domestic  animals  and  used  for 
draught,  &c;  the  name  also  applied  to  the 
bison  of  North  America.  —  Buffalo- 
clover,  n.  An  American  species  of  short 
clover  which  covers  the  vast  prairies  on 
which  bisons  feed.— Buffalo-grass,  n.  A 
species  of  short  grass  growing  on  the  prai- 
ries of  North  America.— Buffalo-robe, 
n.  The  skin  of  the  bison  of  North  America 
prepared  with  the  hair  on,  whether  used 
for  covering  the  person  or  not. 

Buffer,  buf  er,  n.  [O.E.  buff,  to  strike;  buf- 
fet, a  blow.]  Any  apparatus  for  deadening 
the  concussion  between  a  moving  body  and 
the  one  on  which  it  strikes;  an  apparatus 
with  powerful  springs  attached  to  railway- 
carriages  to  prevent  injury  from  violent 
contact. — Buffer-state,  n.  [Name  in- 
vented by  Archibald  Forbes  to  express  the 
position  of  Afghanistan  in  relation  to 
India.]    A  state  between  two  rival  nations. 

Buffer,  buf'er,  n.  [From  O.E.  bnffe,  to 
stammer,  Fr.  bufer,  to  puff  out  the  cheeks; 
comp.  Sc.  buff,  nonsense.]  A  foolish  fellow; 
a  fellow:  a  term  expressive  of  extreme 
familiarity,  and  generally  having  a  flavour 
of  contempt. 

Buffet,  buf'et,  n.  [Fr.  buffet,  a  sideboard, 
a  cupboard.]  A  cupboard,  sideboard,  or 
closet,  to  hold  china,  crystal,  plate,  and 
other  like  articles;  the  space  set  apart  for 
refreshments  in  public  places. 

Buffet,  buf'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  buffet,  bufet,  a  slap, 
a  blow,  dim.  from  buffe,  bufe,  a  blow.]  A 
blow  with  the  fist;  a  box;  a  cuff;  a  slap; 
hence,  hard  usage  of  any  kind  suggestive 
of  blows  (Fortune's  buffets). — v.t.  To  strike 
with  the  hand  or  fist;  to  box;  to  beat;  to 


■"•ii.    bo  contend  against 
(buffi  1  the  billows)     1       Po  deal  blows  or 
buffets;  bo  make  one's  way  hy  buffeting. 
Buffo,  buffo,  n,    lit  1   The oomio eotor in 

an  opera;  a  OOmlC    Ingl  r,     ><     I  lomio. 

Buffoon,  buf  Mm',  «    I  Vi   bonffibn,  f'i 
buffone,  from  bvffare,  t"  |i  st  01  sport,  from 
bnffa,  a  trick,  a  pi<  1    a  man 

wiiu  makes  a  practice  ol  amusing  others 

by   low   trieks,  odd  gestures  and   poi  I 

.  to.;  a  in  ,  down;   a 

jester.— v.t.   To  make  ridloulou       v.i.  To 

play    the    buffoon,     d 

buffoon      Buffoonery,   buf-fon'er-1,  n. 

The  arts  and  practices  ol  a  buffoon;  low  jests; 
ridloulouspranks,  BiiITooiiImIi,  hut  ion' 
Isb,  a.    Like  a  buffoon;  consisting  in  low 

jestsor  gestures.— Bnff'ooniMii,  buf-fon'- 
izm,  n.    The  practices  of  B  buffoon. 
Buffs,  A.     Kent  and  Yorkshire,  regim 
from  the  colour  of  their  uniform-facings. 

Biifonlfe,  bu'fon-It,  n.  [From  L.  bufo,  bu- 
fonis,  a  toad.]  Toadstone;  a  fossil  consist- 
ing of  the  petrified  teeth  of  fishes,  formerly 
much  esteemed  for  its  imaginary  virtues. 

Bug,  bug,  n.  [W.  biog,  a  hobgoblin,  a  scare- 
crow; akin  to  E.  bogey,  Sc.  bogle.]  A  hob- 
goblin, spectre,  or  bugbear  (Shak.)l;  a  name, 
applied  to  insects  of  various  kinds,  as  'lie 
may-bug,  the  \ndy-bug;  particularly  applied 
to  an  annoying  insect  of  a  flat  shape  and 
rusty  colour,  which  infests  the  furniture, 
beds,  and  walls  of  houses,  emits  an  offensive 
smell,  and  inflicts  severe  bites  on  persons. 
— Bugbear,  bug'bar,  n.  [Lit.  a  bug  or 
hobgoblin  in  the  shape  of  a  bear.]  Some- 
thing real  or  imaginary  that  causes  terror. 
—  Buggy,  bug'i,  a.  Abounding  with  bugs. 
— Bugginess,  bug'i-nes,  n. 

Buggy,  bug'i,  n.  A  name  given  to  several 
species  of  light  one-horse  carriages  or  gigs. 

Bugle,  Bllgle-lioril,  bu'gl,  bu'gl-horn,  n. 
[Lit.  a  buffalo -horn,  from  O.E.  bugle,  a 
buffalo,  from  L.  buculus,  a  young  bullock.] 
A  hunting-horn;  a  military  musical  brass 
wind-instrument,  now  frequently  furnished 
with  keys  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing 
all  the  notes  of  the  scale.— Bugler,  bug'- 
ler,  n.  One  who  plays  a  bugle;  a  soldier 
whose  duty  is  to  convey  the  commands  of 
the  officers  by  sounding  a  bugle. 

Bugle,  bu'gl,  n.  [L.L.  bugidus,  a  female 
ornament,  from  root  seen  in  A. Sax.  biigan, 
to  bend,  to  bow,  G.  bilgel,  a  bent  piece  of 
metal.]  A  shining  elongated  glass  bead, 
usually  black,  used  in  decorating  female 
apparel,  &c— a.%  Black  as  a  bugle  or  bead; 
jet-black.    (Shak.) 

Bngloss,  bu'glos,  n.  [L.  buglosstis,  Gr.  bou- 
glossos — bous,  an  ox,  and  glossa,  tongue.] 
A  bristly  plant  of  several  species,  with 
narrow  oblong  leaves  and  deep  purple 
flowers,  a  common  weed,  and  so  called 
from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaves; 
ox-tongue. 

Buhl,  bul,  n.  [From  Boule,  an  Italian  wood- 
carver,  who  introduced  this  style  of  work 
into  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.] 
TJn burnished  gold,  brass,  or  mother-of-pearl 
worked  into  complicated  and  ornamental 
patterns,  used  for  inlaying:  articles  orna- 
mented in  this  style.— Buhlwork,  bul'- 
werk,  n.  "Work  in  which  wood,  tortoise- 
shell,  &c,  is  inlaid  with  buhl. 

Bnhr.stoue,  bor'ston,  n.  Same  as  Burr- 
stone. 

Build,  bild,  v.i.— built,  building.  The  pret. 
&  pp.  builded  are  now  confined  to  poetry. 
[Of  obscure  origin,  but  connected  with 
A. Sax.  bold,  a  house,  a  building;  Icel.  bdl, 
Dan.  bol,  a  house,  a  dwelling,  from  same 
root  as  Icel.  bua,  to  dwell,  G.  bauen,  to 
build  or  cultivate.]  To  frame,  construct, 
and  raise,  as  an  edifice  or  fabric  of  almost 
any  kind;  to  construct;  to  frame;  to  raise 
on  a  support  or  foundation  ;  to  rear ;  to 
erect;  to  settle  or  establish  (fame,  hopes, 
&c). — v.i.  To  exercise  the  art  or  practise 
the  business  of  building;  to  rest  or  depend 
(to  build  on  another's  foundation);  to  base; 
to  rely. — n.  Construction;  make;  form. — 
Builder,  bil'der,  n.  One  who  builds;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  build,  as  an  archi- 
tect, ship-wright,  mason,  &c— Building, 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  po;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  tcig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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bild'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  builds;  the 
thing  built,  as  a  house,  a  church,  &c;  fabric; 
edifice.    Built,  bilt,  /».  and  <(.    Formed; 

shaped  (of  the  humnn  body,  kc):  frequently 
in  composition;  constructed  of  different 
pieces  instead  of  one,  as  a  must,  beam,  Ike. 

BiikHlilsli,  buk'shesh,  n.    Same  as  Bak- 
shish. 

Bulb,  bulb,  n.  [L.  bulbus,  a  bulbous  root.] 
The  rounded  part  or  head  of  an  onion  <>r 
similar  plant;  strictly,  a  modified  leaf-bud, 
consisting  of  imbricated  scales  or  concen- 
tric coats  or  layers,  formed  on  a  plant  usu- 
ally beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
emitting  roots  from  its  base,  and  produc- 
ing a  stem  from  its  centre,  as  in  the  onion, 
lily,  hyacinth,  &c;  any  protuberance  or 
expansion  resembling  a  bulb,  especially  an 
expansion  at  the  end  of  a  stalk  or  long  and 
slender  body,  as  in  the  tube  of  a  thermome- 
ter, —v.i.  To  project  or  be  protuberant: 
with  out.  -  Bulbed,  bulbd,  a.  Having 
a  bulb  or  having  the  form  of  a  bulb.— Bul- 
bel,  Bulbil,  bul'bel,  bul'bil,  n.  Bot.  a 
separable  bulb  formed  on  certain  flowering 
plants;  a  small  axillary  bulb.— Bulblfer- 
OHM,  bul-bif'er-us,  a.  Producing  bulbs.— 
Bulblct,  bulb'let,  n.  Bot.  a  bulb  which 
separates  spontaneously  from  the  stem  of 
a  plant.— Bulbose,  Bulbous,  bul'bos, 
bul'bus,  a.  Having  or  pertaining  to  bulbs 
or  a  bulb;  growing  from  bulbs;  resembling 
a  bulb  in  shape;  swelling  out. 
Bui  hill,  bul'bul,  n.  The  Persian  name  of 
the  nightingale,  or  a  species  of  nightingale; 
an  Eastern  name  of  other  singing  birds. 
Bulgarian,  bul-ga'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Bulgaria.—  n.  A  member  of  the  Bulgarian 
race;  the  language  of  the  Bulgarians,  a 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Bulge,  bulj,  v.i.— bulged,  bulging.  [From 
the  Scandinavian;  O.Sw.  bulgja,  to  swell; 
Icel.  bdlginn,  swollen:  the  same  word  as 
A.Sax.  belgan,  to  swell,  in  sense  of  be  angry; 
akin,  belly,  bellows,  bowl,  billow,  bulk,  &c. 
Bilge  is  another  spelling.]  To  swell  out;  to 
be  protuberant;  to  bilge,  as  a  ship.— 
Bulgy, t  bul'ji,  a.  Bending  outward. 
Bulimia,  Bulimy,  bii-lim'i-a,  bu'li-mi, 
n.  [Gr.  boulimia—bous,  an  ox,  in  composi- 
tion, huge,  great,  and  limos,  hunger.]  Mor- 
bidly voracious,  insatiable  appetite. 
Bulk,  bulk,  n.  [Same  root  as  bulge;  Icel. 
bulki,  a  heap,  the  freight  of  a  vessel;  Dan. 
bulk,  a  lump,  a  clod;  O.Sw.  bolk,  a  crowd,  a 
mass.]  Magnitude  of  material  substance; 
whole  dimensions;  size;  the  gross;  the  ma- 
jority; the  main  mass  or  body  (the  bulk  of 
a  nation);  the  whole  contents  of  a  ship's 
hold.— In  bulk,  loose  or  open,  that  is  not 
packed  in  bags,  boxes,  &c— v.i.  To  grow 
large;  to  swell;  to  appear  large  or  impor- 
tant.—Bulky,  bul'ki,  a.  Of  great  bulk  or 
dimensions;  of  great  size;  large.— Blllki- 
Iiess,  bul'ki-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  bulky.— Bulk-head,  n.  Apartition 
in  a  ship  made  with  boards,  to  form  separate 
apartments. 

Bull,  bid,  n.  [A.Sax.  bull  (only  found  in 
dim.  buliuca,  a  bullock);  L.G.  bulle,  bolle, 
D.  but,  Icel.  boli,  a  bull.  The  root  may 
be  in  A.Sax.  bellan,  to  bellow.]  The  male 
of  any  bovine  quadruped  or  animal  of  the 
ox  or  cow  kind;  an  old  male  whale ;  stock- 
exchange  slang,  one  who  operates  in  order 
to  effect  a  rise  in  the  price  of  stock :  the 
opposite  of  a  bear.— a.  Male,  or  of  large 
size;  characteristic  of  a  bull,  as  coarse, 
loud,  obstinate,  or  the  like:  used  in  com- 
position; as,  a  bull-trout,  bull-head,  bulrush, 
Ac— Bullock,  bul'ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  buliuca, 
dim.  of  bull.]  An  ox  or  castrated  bull;  a 
full-grown  steer.— Bull-baiting,  n.  The 
practice  of  baiting  or  attacking  bulls  with 
trained  dogs.— Bull-calf,  n.  A  male  calf; 
a  stupid  fellow  (Shak.).— Bull-dog,  n.  A 
very  strong  muscular  variety  of  dog,  with 
large  head,  broad  muzzle,  short  hair,  and 
of  remarkable  courage  and  ferocity:  for- 
merly much  used  in  bull-baiting.— Bull- 
dogs, n.  Attendants  on  the  University 
Proctors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Bull- 
fight, n.  A  combat  between  armed  men 
and  bulls  in  a  closed  arena:  a  popular 
amusement  in  Spain.— Bull-fighter,  n. 


A  man  who  engages  in  bullfights.  —  Bull- 
finch, n.  A  species  of  finch,  distinguished 
by  the  lar^e  size  of  the  bead,  the  stoutness 
of  the  bill,  and  by  having  the  beak  and 
Orown  of  the  head  black;  it  is  a  British 
■Ong-bird.  Itull-llv,"  The  gadfly  (which 
sec).  —  Bill  1-fl'Og,  n  A  large  species  of  f rog 
living  in  marshy  places  in  North  America, 
having  a  loud  bass  voice  which  resembles 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull.— Bull-head,  n. 
A  name  given  to  several  species  of  fish  with 
wide  and  flattened  heads,  as  the  miller's- 
thumb,  a  spiny-finned  fresh-water  fish  oc- 
curring in  some  British  rivers;  fig.  a  dull, 
stupid,  or  obstinate  fellow.— Bull's-*}*', 
ji.  Arch,  any  circular  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  or  air;  a  round  piece  of  thick 
glass  convex  on  one  side  let  into  the  deck, 
port,  or  sky-light  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  light;  a  small  lantern  with  a 
lens  on  one  side  to  concentrate  the  light  in 
a  given  direction ;  the  centre  of  a  target  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  it,  and 
usually  round,  also  a  shot  that  hits  the 
bull's-eye.— Bull-terrier,  n.  A  variety 
of  dog,  a  cross-breed  between  a  bull-dog 
and  a  terrier.— Bull-trout,  n.  A  large 
species  of  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  thicker 
and  clumsier  than  the  salmon. 

Bull,  bul,  n.  [L.  bulla,  a  boss,  an  ornament 
worn  on  a  child's  neck,  later  a  leaden  seal.] 
Originally  the  seal  appended  to  the  edicts 
and  briefs  of  the  pope,  hence,  a  letter, 
edict,  or  rescript  of  the  pope,  published  or 
transmitted  to  the  churches  over  which  he 
is  head,  containing  some  decree,  order,  or 
decision. 

Bull,  bul,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  A  gross 
inconsistency  in  language;  a  ludicrous 
blunder  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Bullace,  bul'as,  n.  [A  Celtic  word;  W. 
bwlas,  Ir.  bulos,  Fr.  buloce,  Armor,  bolos.] 
The  wild  plum,  a  British  plant,  yielding 
two  varieties  of  fruit,  red  and  white,  used 
like  damsons. 

Bul  la  I  e,  bul'lat,  a.  [L.  bullatus,  from  bulla, 
a  bubble.]  In  bot.  having  elevations  like 
bubbles  or  blisters,  as  a  leaf  whose  mem- 
branous part  rises  between  the  veins  in 
elevations  like  blisters, 

Bullet,  bul'et,  n.  [Fr.  boulet,  a  dim.  from 
boule,  a  ball,  from  L.  bulla,  a  bubble,  a 
boss,  a  seal.  Akin  bullion,  bulletin,  to  boil, 
a  papal  bull]  A  small  ball;  a  projectile 
generally  of  lead  intended  to  be  discharged 
from  small-arms,  as  rifles,  muskets,  pistols, 
&c— Bullet-mould,  n.  A  mould  for 
casting  bullets.— Bullet-proof,  a.  Cap- 
able of  resisting  the  force  of  a  bullet.— 
Bullet -tree,  n.  [Corruption  of  native 
name.  ]  The  name  of  several  tropical  Ameri- 
can trees,  one  of  which  yields  balata  gum. 

Bulletin,  bul'e-tin,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  bul- 
letino,  dim.  of  bulla,  an  edict  of  the  pope.] 
An  official  report  concerning  some  public 
event,  such  as  military  operations,  the 
health  of  the  sovereign,  &c,  issued  for  the 
information  of  the  public;  any  public  an- 
nouncement, especially  of  news  recently 
received. 

Bullion,  bul'yon,  n.  [From  L.L.  bullio, 
bulliona,  a  mass  of  gold  or  silver,  from  L. 
bulla,  a  boss,  a  stud,  a  seal.  Bullet.] 
"Uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass;  gold 
or  silver  not  in  the  form  of  current  coin ; 
the  precious  metals  in  bars,  ingots,  or  in 
any  uncoined  form;  foreign  or  uncurrent 
coins;  a  kind  of  heavy  twisted  fringe  fre- 
quently made  of  silk  and  covered  with  fine 
gold  or  silver  wire.— Bullioner,  bul'yon- 
er,  n.  A  dealer  in  bullion.— Bull  ion  I  st, 
bul'yon-ist,  n.  An  advocate  of  an  exclusive 
metallic  currency. 
Bullock.  Under  Bull. 
Bully,  bul'i,  n.  [From  root  of  bull,  bellow; 
originally  the  first  element  in  compounds 
such  as  bully-rook,  bully-Jack,  and  other  old 
terms:  comp.  Sw.  bullerbas,  a  noisy  person, 
from  bullra,  to  make  a  noise.]  A  bluster- 
ing, quarrelsome,  overbearing  fellow,  more 
distinguished  for  insolence  than  for  courage; 
a  swaggerer;  one  who  domineers  or  brow- 
beats; a  brisk,  dashing  fellow:  a  familiar 
term  of  address  {Shak.)\.  —  v.t.  —  bullied, 
bullying.   To  act  the  bully  towards;  to  over- 


bear with  bluster  or  menaces.— v.i.    To  be 
loudly   arrogant    and   overbearing;    1 
noisy  and  quarrelsome;  to  bluster,  (swagger, 
hector,  or  domineer. 

Bully,  bul'i,  n.  [Fr.  bouilli.]  Tinned  beef. 
(Army  slang.) 

Bulrush,  bul'rush,  71.    [From  bull,  imply 
ing  largeness,  and  rush.]    A  name  given  to 
large  rush-like   plants,  of  various  gen 
growing   in    marshes.  —  Bulrushy,   bul 
rush-i,  a.    Abounding  in  bulrushes,  resein 
bling  or  pertaining  to  bulrushes. 

Bul  si',  buls,  n.  [Pg.  bolsa,  a  purse;  same 
word  as  burse,  bourse.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  bag  or  purse  to  carry  or  measure  vain 
ables;  a  certain  quantity  of  diamonds  01 
other  valuables. 

Bulwark,  bul'werk.  n.  [Lit.  a  work  built 
of  the  boles  or  trunks  of  trees,  from  Dan 
bulvark,  D.  bolwerk,  G.  bollwerk,  rampart 
hence  by  corruption  Fr.  boulevard.]  A 
mound  of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  ol 
resisting  cannon  shot,  and  formed  witl: 
bastions,  curtains,  &c;  a  rampart;  a  forti 
flcation ;  that  which  protects  or  secure 
against  attack;  means  of  protection  ant 
safety;  the  boarding  round  the  sides  of  a 
ship,  above  the  level  of  the  decks,  to  pre 
vent  them  being  swept  by  the  waves,  &c- 
v.t.  To  fortify  with  a  bulwark  or  rampart 
to  protect. 

Bum.t  bum,  v.i.  [A  different  spelling  ol 
boom,  D.  bommen,  to  boom  or  sound  hoi 
low.]  To  make  a  hollow  noise;  to  hoom.- 
n.  A  droning  or  humming  sound,  as  thai 
made  by  the  bee;  a  hum. 
Blimballif,  bum-ba'lif,  n.  [Probably  1 
vulgar  corruption  of  bound  bailiff.]  Ar 
under-bailiff ;  a  civil  officer  appointed  t< 
serve  writs  and  to  make  arrests  and  execu 
tions  for  debt. 

Bumble-bee,  bum'bl-be,  n.  [From  bum 
to  hum  or  boom.]  A  large  bee;  a  humble 
bee:  so  named  from  its  sound. 
Bumbledom,  bum'bl-dum,  n.  [Fron 
Bumble,  the  beadle,  a  character  in  Dickens 
Oliver  Twist.]  A  sarcastic  term  applie( 
to  fussy  official  pomposity  and  incapacity 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  members  0 
petty  corporations,  as  vestries. 
Bumboat,  bum'bot,  n.  [D.  bumboot,  a  widi 
fishing-boat,  from  bun,  a  tank  in  a  boat  ii 
which  fish  are  kept  alive,  and  boot,  a  boat. 
A  boat  for  carrying  provisions  to  a  ship  a 
a  distance  from  shore. 
Bump,  bump,  v.t.  [Perhaps  imitative  0 
sound;  comp.  L.G.  bumsen,  to  strike  or  fal 
on  with  a  hollow  noise;  also  W.  pwmp,  1 
round  mass;  pwmpiaw,  to  thump]  T 
make  to  come  in  violent  contact;  to  giv 
a  shock  to;  to  strike;  to  thump.— v.t.  T< 
come  in  collision;  to  strike  against  some 
thing.—  n.  A  swelling  or  protuberance  (esp« 
cially  on  the  body);  phren.  one  of  the  natura 
protuberances  on  the  surface  of  the  skill 
regarded  as  indicative  of  distinct  qualities 
affections,  propensities,  &c,  of  the  mind 
a  shock  from  a  collision. 
Bumper,  bum'per,  n.  [Corrupted  fror 
older  bumbard,  bombard.]  A  cup  or  glas 
filled  to  the  brim;  something  well  or  core 
pletely  filled—  Bumper-house,  n.  I 
crowded  house. 

Bumpkin,  bump'kin,  n.  [For  bumkin, 
short  boom,  a  bumpkin  being  a  blockis 
fellow,  a  blockhead.]  An  awkward,  cluras 
rustic;  a  clown  or  country  lout.— Bump 
kinly,  bump'kin-li,  a.  Of  or  pertainin 
to  a  bumpkin  or  clown. 
Bumptious,  bump'shus,  a.  [For  bumpis) . 
from  bump,  apt  to  strike  against  or  com 
in  contact  with  others.]  Offensively  sell 
assertive;  disposed  to  quarrel;  domineering 
(Colloq.)-Bnmptiousness,  bump'shus 
nes,  71.     (Colloq.) 

Bun,  bun,  n.  [O.Fr.  bugne,  a  swelling;  Fi 
bugnet,  a  little  puffed  loaf.]  A  kind  of  caki 
a  kind  of  sweet  bread. 
Bunch,  bunsh,  n.  [From  O.Sw.  and  Dai 
bunke,  Icel.  bunki,  a  heap.  Bunk.]  * 
protuberance;  a  hunch;  a  knob  or  lump; 
collection,  cluster,  or  tuft  of  things  of  th 
same  kind  connected  together  in  growt 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 
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iici  together;  any  cluster  or  aggregate, 
v  i  r^  swell  out  in  a  pro(  uberanoe;  to 
.*  into  bunches,  v.t.  To  form  or 
mii a  1'iiiu-ii  Bunch-backed, a,  iiav 
Ml  bunohon  the  beck;  crooked.  (Shak.) 
munch j,  bunsh  i,  a.     Having  s  bunch 

bunch;   having  knobs  or  protuberances; 
owing    m    ■    bunch;     like   u    bunoh. 
■■cnlness,  bunsh'i  nes,  n. 
iiid.  bund,  u.    In  the  Bast  Indies,  an 
i  ban  km  en  t 

imllr,  bun'dl.  a.  [A  dim.  from  bind: 
divalent  to  1>  bondet,  G.  humid,  bundle.] 

number  of  tiling  bound  or  rolled  Into 
Movement  form  for  conveyance  or  hand 
m .  a  package. —  V.t. — bundled,  bundling. 
i  tu'  or  bind  in  a  bundle  or  roll:  ofton 
Qowed  by  up;  to  place  or  dispose  of  in  a 
■vied  unceremonious  manner. — To  bundle 
f  t,>  send  a  person  off  in  a  hurry;  to  send 
f  unceremoniously.  —  To  bundle  out,  to 
pel  summarily.—  v.i.  To  depart  in  a  hurry 

unceremoniously:  often  with  off. 

Illg.  bung,  n.  [Allied  to  D.  bom,  O.D. 
MM,  ft  bung;  Ir.  buinne,  a  tap,  a  spigot; 
bwng,  a  bung-hole.]  A  large  cork  or 
ipper  for  closing  the  hole  in  a  cask 
rough  which  it  is  rilled.— v.t.  To  stop 
S  orifice  of  with  a  bung;  to  close  up. — 
iiim-liolc,  «.  The  hole  or  orifice  in  a 
■k  through  which  it  is  filled,  and  which 
closed  by  a  hung. 

uignlow,  bung'ga-lo,  n.  [Per.  bangalah, 
MB  Bengal ;  lit.  a  Bengalese  house.]  In 
house  or  residence,  generally  of  a 
igle  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  verandah. 
malt',  bung'gl,  v.i.— bungled,  bungling. 
kin  to  bang,  G.  dial,  bungeji,  O.Sw.  bunga, 
heat,  to  bang.]  To  perform  in  a  clumsy 
,-kward  manner.— v.t.  To  make  or  mend 
iinsily;  to  botch;  to  mauage  awkwardly; 
perform  inefficiently.— n.  A  clumsy  per- 
rmance;  a  piece  of  awkward  work;  a 
ten.— Bungler,  bung'gler,  n.  One  who 
ingles;  one  who  performs  without  skill. — 
iiuuling,  bung'gling,  a.  Prone  to  bungle; 
imsv  ;characterizedby  bungling.— Bung- 
nsily,  bung'gling-li,  adv.  In  a  bungling 
inner;  clumsily;  awkwardly. 

in  ion     Bunyon. 

ink,  bungk,  n.  [Sw.  bunke,  a  wooden 
Bsel,  a  coop,  in  O.Sw.  also  part  of  a  vessel's 
ck]  A  wooden  box  or  case,  serving  as  a 
it  during  the  day  and  a  bed  at  night;  one 
a  series  of  sleeping  berths  arranged  above 
ch  other.  —Bunker,  bung'ker.  n.  A  sort 
fixed  chest  or  box;  a  large  bin  or  recep- 
^le  (a  coal-6uufcej-). 

inker,  n.  A  sandy  hollow  in  golf  links. 
Bunker,  v.t.  To  block,  to  check. 
inkiiiu.  Buncombe,  bung'kum,  n. 
rora  Buncombe,  in  N".  Carolina,  whose 
;mber  of  Congress  had  on  one  occasion 
nutted  that  he  was  talking  simply  'for 
mcombe',  that  is,  to  please  his  constitu- 
te.] Talking  for  talking's  sake;  bombastic 
eech-rnaking;  mere  words.    [American.] 

mny,  bun'i,  n.    [Ir.  and  Gael,  bun,  root, 

imp;  ht.  the  short-tailed  animal.]  A  sort 

pet  name  for  the  rabbit. 

inseii,  bun-sen,  n.  [From inventor,  Baron 

imen.]    A  kind  of  lamp  or  gas-burner 

aducing  an  intensely  hot  flame. 

int,  bunt,  n.    [Sw.  bunt,  Dan.  bundt,  a 

ndle.]    Naut.  the  middle  part,  cavity,  or 

lly  of  a  sail.— v.i.  To  swell  out.— Bunt- 

ne,  bunflln,  n.    Naut.  one  of  the  ropes 

itened  on  the  bottoms  of  square  sails,  to 

iw  them  up  to  their  yards. 

Hit,  bunt,  n.    [Supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 

>n  of  burnt]    A  disease  of  wheat;  smut; 

io,  the  fungus  producing  the  disease. 

mter-sandstein,  bun'ter-sand'stin,  n. 
.,  lit.,  variegated  sandstone.]  Geol.  a  Ger- 
m  name  for  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
inting,  bun'ting,  n.  [O.E.  bunting, bount- 
h  buntel,  Sc.  buntlin;  origin  unknown.] 
ie  popular  name  of  a  number  of  inses- 
ial  birds  closely  allied  to  finches  and 
irrows;  such  as  the  English  or  common 
nting;  the  rice  bunting,  &c. 
ntiiig,  Hunt  iiic  bun'ting,  bun'tin,  n. 
robably  from  G.   bunt,  D.   bont,  party- 


coloured,  of  different  ooloura,    Oonp  next 

art  I  A  thin  woollen  ■tuff,  of  which  the 
colours,   01   lla^s  and  signals,  of  ships  art) 

niadt  ,  a  vessel's  flags  collect  i\el\ 

Bllllf  lllg-crow,  bun'ting  kro,  n.  [I).  bunte 
krtUti  bont,  party  coloured,  and  Arum,  a 
crow    |     The  hooded  crow. 

Bull  >  on    Hun  Ion    huu'yon,  n     |  From  It 
bii.nnnn,    a    round    knot   or   hunch,   a   boil 
Jinn    is   of    the   same   origin.)     An   excres- 
cence or  knob  on  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
feet,  gencrall)  at  the  si.le  of  the  hall  of  the 

great  toe,  which  causes  an  Inflammation  of 

the  small  membranous  sac  called  bursa 
mucosa. 

Buoy,  boi,  n.  [D.  boei,  a  buoy,  a  fetter, 
t).  Kr.  boye,  from  L.  boue,  a  kind  of  fetter 
or  shackle;  a  buoy  being  fettered  at  a  fixed 
point.]  A  floating  object  tixed  at  a  certain 
place  to  show  the  position  of  objects  be- 
neath the  water,  as  shoals,  rocks,  &c,  or  to 
mark  out  the  course  a  ship  is  to  follow,  &c. ; 
a  floating  object  used  to  throw  overboard 
for  a  person  who  has  fallen  into  the  water 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  to  keep  him  afloat  till 
he  can  be  taken  out;  more  particularly 
called  a  life-buoy.— v.t.  To  keep  afloat  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  water  or  air:  generally  with  v;>; 
Jig.  to  keep  from  sinking  into  despondency; 
to  fix  buoys  in  as  a  direction  to  mariners. — 
Buoyage,  boi'aj,  n.  A  series  of  buoys  or 
floating  beacons,  for  the  guidance  of  vessels 
into  or  out  of  port,  &c.  —  Buoyancy, 
Blioyaiice,  boi'an-si,  boi'ans,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  buoyant,  that  is  of  floating  on 
the  surface  of  water  or  in  the  atmosphere; 
fig.  lightheadedness;  cheerfulness;  hope- 
fulness; elasticity  of  spirit.— Buoyant, 
boi'ant,  a.  Floating;  light;  having  the  qua- 
lity of  rising  or  floating  in  a  fluid;  fig. 
cheerful;  hopeful;  not  easily  depressed. — 
Buoyantly,  boi'ant-li,  adv.  In  a  buoyant 
manner. 

Bur,  Burr,  ber,  n,  [A.  Sax.  burr,  a  bur,  a 
burdock ;  Dan.  borre,  Sw.  kardborre,  a  bur- 
dock; the  root  is  probably  seen  in  Ir.  borr, 
a  knob,  borraim,  to  swell.]  A  rough  prickly 
covering  of  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  as 
of  the  chestnut  and  burdock;  the  plant 
burdock;  engr.  a  slight  ridge  of  metal  left 
by  the  graver  on  the  edges  of  a  line,  and 
which  is  removed  by  a  scraper;  the  guttural 
pronunciation  of  the  rough  r  common  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
— Burry,  ber'i,  a.  Full  of  burs;  resembling 
burs. 

Burberry,  bur'ber-i,  n.  [Maker's  name.] 
Waterproof  overcoat  of  material  specially 
treated  by  Burberry  process. 

Burbot,  ber'bot,  ??.  [Fr.  barbote,  from 
barbe  L.  barba,  a  beard.]  A  fish  of  the 
cod  family,  shaped  like  an  eel  but  shorter, 
with  a  flat  head  and  two  small  beards  on 
the  nose  and  another  on  the  chin,  found 
in  several  English  rivers  and  lakes. 

Burden,  Burtben,  ber'dn,  ber'THn,  n. 
[A.Sax.  byrthen,  from  beran,  to  bear,  like 
Icel.  byrthr,  byrthi,  Dan.  byrde,  Goth,  baur- 
thei,  G.  biirde,  a  burden.  Bear.]  That 
which  is  borne  or  carried;  a  load;  that 
which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive; 
the  quantity  or  number  of  tons  a  vessel 
will  carry.— v.t.  To  load;  to  lay  a  heavy 
load  on;  to  encumber  with  weight;  to  op- 
press with  anything  grievous;  to  surcharge. 
—Burdensome,  Burtbensome,  ber'- 
dn-sum,  ber'THn-sum,  a.  Weighing  like  a 
heavy  burden;  grievous  to  be  borne;  causing 
uneasiness  or  fatigue;  oppressive;  heavy; 
wearisome.  —  Burdensomely,  Bur- 
tbensomely,  ber'dn-sum-li,  ber'THn- 
sum-li,  adv.  In  a  burdensome  manner. — 
Biirdensomcncss,  ber'dn-sum-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  burdensome;  heavi- 
ness; oppressiveness. 

Burden,  ber'dn,  n.  [Fr.  bourdon,  a  drone 
or  bass,  the  humble-bee,  from  L.L.  burdo, 
a  drone.]  The  part  in  a  song  which  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  each  verse;  the  chorus 
or  refrain;  a  subject  on  which  one  dwells. 

Burdock,  ber'dok,  n.  [Bur  and  dock.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  large  rough-leaved 
perennial  plant  belonging  to  the  composite 
family,  common  on  roadsides  and  waste 
places,  and  a  troublesome  weed  in  culti- 
vated grounds. 


Itiirt-iiu.   bfl  in',    jil.    Itui'Miux    or    Itii- 

rtjiiis,  l.  ui../,  n  III  in  a, <  in.  an  office, 
a  desk  nr  writ  in,  taih  .  originally  ■  kind  of 

russet  stuff   with  which  wiitiiic.  tablet  «.  i  <• 
covered,    from    1,     //,//  ,  „>.    red    01     M  ••■ 
A  desk   or  writing  table,   with   draw*] 

papers .   an  esorltoln  .   an  ofii  •    01  place 

D  here  business  |  i  ment 

lor  the  transaction  oi   public  busini 
chest  of  drawers  for  clothes.  Jte.    Itiirt-au- 
eracy,  bfl  tf'kra  si,  n     The  ijrttem  ol  oen 
traiizing  the  administration  ol  ■  country, 

through  regularly  graded  series  of  govern 

ment  officials;  such  officials  oollectivelj 
Bureaucrat.  BnreaucratUt,  bfl  rty 

krat,  bu-ro'krat-ist,  n,  An  advocate  h.r 
or  supporter  of  bureaucracy.       Iturt'Jiu- 

cratfe.  Bureancratlcal,  bfl  rfl  krat'ik, 

bu-ro-krat'ik-al,«.  Itelating  to  bureaucracy. 

Burette,  bfl-ret',  n.  |Fr.  from  him..  % 
flagon,  L.  bibere,  to  drink.)  A  tube  used 
in  chemistry  for  accurately  measuring  out, 
quantities  of  fluids. 

Burgaiiiot,  ber'ga-mot,  n.  Same  as  Ber- 
gamot. 

ICurganet,  Burgonet,  ber'ga-net,  bcr'- 
go-net,  n.  [Fr.  bourguignolte,  properly  a 
Burgundian  helmet.]  A  kind  of  helmet 
with  a  small  visor  formerly  worn. 

Burgee,  ber'je,  n.  A  flag  or  pennant  which 
ends  in  two  points;  a  kind  of  small  coal 
suited  for  burning  in  furnaces. 

Hiirgcols.  bur-jo',  n.  A  printing  type. 
Bourgeois. 

Burgeon,  ber'jon,  n.  and  v.i.  Same  as 
Bourgeon. 

Burgb,  bu're,  n.  [Borough.]  A  corporate 
town  or  borough;  the  Scotch  term  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  borough,  applied 
to  several  different  kinds  of  corporations. 
— Burghal,  ber'gal,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
burgh.— Burgber,  ber'ger,  n.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  a  burgh  or  borough,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  the  borough  of  which  he  is  a 
freeman.  —  Burgess,  ber'jes,  n.  [O.Fr. 
burgeis,  Fr.  bourgeois,  from  bourg,  L.L. 
burgus,  a  borough.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
borough  or  walled  town,  especially  one  who 
possesses  a  tenement  therein;  a  citizen  or 
freeman  of  a  borough;  a  parliamentary 
representative  of  a  borough.—  Burgess- 
sbin,  ber'jes-ship,  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  burgess. 

Burglar,  bergler,  n.  [From  Fr.  bourg,  a 
town,  and  O.Fr.  laire,  Pr.  lairo,  L.  latro, 
a  thief.]  One  guilty  of  nocturnal  house- 
breaking.—Burglarious,  berg-la'ri-us,  a. 
Pertaining  to  burglary;  constituting  the 
crime  of  burglary.— Burglariously, berg- 
la'ri-us-li,  adv.  With  an  intent  to  commit 
burglary;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar. — 
Burglary,  bergla-ri,  n.  The  act  or  crime 
of  nocturnal  housebreaking,  with  an  intent 
to  commit  a  felony. 

Burgomaster,    ber'go-mas-ter,    n.     [D. 

burgemeester  =  E.  borough -master.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  nearly 
corresponding  to  mayor  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Burgoo,  ber'go,  n.  A  kind  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, a  dish  used  at  sea;  contemptuous 
Russian  anarchist  expression  for  middle- 
class  or  bourgeois  politics. 

Burgrave,  ber'grav,  n.  [L.L.  burggravius, 
from  G.  bur ggraf— burg,  a  town,  and  graf, 
a  count,  an  earl.]  In  some  European  coun- 
tries an  hereditary  governor  of  a  town  or 
castle. 

Bnrgnndy,  ber'gun-di,  n.  A  kind  of  wine, 
so  called  from  Burgundy,  in  France. — 
Burgundy  pitch,  a  pitch  obtained  from  the 
Norway  spruce,  used  in  plasters. 

Burial,  be'ri-al,  n.    Under  Bury. 

Burin,  bu'rin,  n.  [Fr.  burin,  from  root  of 
bore.]  A  graver;  an  instrument  for  engrav- 
ing made  of  tempered  steel,  of  a  prismatic 
form,  and  with  the  graving  end  ground  off 
obliquely  so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  point. 

Burke,  berk,  v.t.  [From  the  name  of  an 
Irishman  who  first  committed  the  crime, 
in  1829,  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of 
selling  the  dead  bodies  for  dissection.]    To 
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murder  i»y  suffocation:  fig,  to  smother;  to 
■helve  (a  question  or  discussion);  to  get  rid 
of  by  some  indirect,  manoeuvre.—  Burkcr, 
ber'ker,  n.    One  who  burks. 

Itlll'l,  beri  n.  [Fr.  bourn;  a  Hock  of  wool 
us  for  Stuffing,  L.L.  burnt,  a  Hock  <>f  wool.) 
A  small  knot  or  liuni»  in  thread,  whether 
woven  into  cloth  or  not.— v.t.  To  pick 
knots,  loose  threads,  &c,  from,  as  in  finish- 
ing cloth.— Hurler,  berter,  n.  One  who 
burls  cloth.— Biirllng-lron,  ».  A  kind 
of  pincor  or  tweezer  used  in  burling  cloth. 

Burlesque,  ber-lesk',  a.  [Fr.  burlesque, 
from  It.  burlesco,  ridiculous,  from  burlare, 
to  ridicule,  burla,  mockery.)  Tending  to 
excite  laughter  by  ludicrous  images,  or  by 
a  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it.— n.  That  kind  of 
literary  composition  which  exhibits  a  con- 
trast between  the  subject  and  the  manner 
of  treating  it  so  as  to  excite  laughter  or 
ridicule;  travesty;  caricature;  a  kind  of 
dramatic  extravaganza  with  more  or  less 
singiug  in  it;  a  ludicrous  or  debasing  cari- 
cature of  any  kind;  a  gross  perversion.— 
v.t.  —  burlesqued,  burlesquing.  To  make 
ridiculous  by  burlesque  representation;  to 
turn  into  a  burlesque.— u.if  To  use  bur- 
lesque.— Burlesquer,  ber-lesk'er,  n.  One 
who  burlesques  or  turns  to  ridicule.— Bur- 
letta,  ber-let'a,  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  burla, 
mockery.]    A  comic  opera;  a  musical  farce. 

Burly,  ber'li,  a.  [Of  same  origin  as  bur, 
burr,  Ir.  and  Gael  borr,  a  knob,  with  term. 
-ly.]  Great  in  bodily  size;  bulky;  lusty: 
the  word,  now  used  only  of  persons,  includes 
the  idea  of  some  degree  of  coarseness.— 
Burliness,  ber'li-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  burly. 

Burmese,  bur'mez,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Burmah. — n.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Burmah;  the  language  of  the  people 
of  Burmah. 

Burn,  bern,  v.t.— burned  or  burnt,  burning. 
[A. Sax.  bernan,  byrnan,  beornan,  brinnan, 
to  burn = Icel.  brenna,  Dan.  bro?nde,  O.D. 
bernen,  Goth,  brinnan,  G.  brennen,  to  burn. 
Brand,  brown,  brine,  brimstone,  &c,  are 
akin.]  To  consume  with  fire;  to  reduce  to 
ashes;  to  injure  by  fire;  to  scorch;  to  act 
on  with  fire;  to  expose  to  the  action  of  fire 
(limestone,  bricks);  to  make  into  by  means 
of  fire  (to  burn  charcoal);  to  affect  with  a 
burning  sensation;  to  apply  a  cautery  to; 
to  cauterize.— To  burn  daylight,  to  use  arti- 
ficial light  before  it  is  dark;  to  waste  time. 
(Shak.)-v.i.  To  be  on  fire;  to  flame;  to 
suffer  from  or  be  injured  by  an  excess  of 
heat;  to  shine;  to  sparkle;  to  glow;  to 
gleam;  to  be  inflamed  with  passion  or 
desire ;  to  be  affected  with  strong  emotion ; 
to  rage;  to  be  affected  with  a  sensation  of 
heat  (the  cheeks  burn);  in  certain  games, 
to  be  near  a  concealed  object  which  is 
sought;  hence,  to  be  nearly  right  in  guessing 
(colloq.).— n.  A  hurt  or  injury  of  the  flesh 
caused  by  the  action  of  fire.— Burnable, 
ber'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  burnt.— 
Burner,  ber'ner,  n.  A  person  who  burns 
or  sets  fire  to  anything;  the  part  of  a  lamp 
from  which  the  flame  issues;  the  part  that 
holds  the  wick;  the  jet-piece  from  which  a 
gas-flame  issues.— Burning,  ber'ning,  a. 
Much  heated;  flaming;  scorching;  vehement; 
powerful;  causing  excitement,  ardour,  or 
enthusiasm  (a  burning  question).— Bur- 
ning-glass, n.  A  double-convex  lens  of 
glass,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  collects  them  into  a  focus, 
where  an  intense  heat  is  produced,  so  that 
combustible  matter  may  be  set  on  fire. — 
Burnlng-liouse,  n.  The  furnace  in 
which  tin  ores  are  calcined  to  sublime  the 
sulphur  from  the  pyrites.  —  Burning- 
mirror,  n.  A  concave  mirror,  usually 
made  of  metal,  which  reflects  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
converge  to  a  focus,  where  their  whole  heat 
is  concentrated.— Burnt-ear,  n.  A  disease 
in  corn  caused  by  the  minute  germs  or 
seeds  of  a  parasitic  mushroom,  in  which  the 
fructification  of  the  plant  is  destroyed,  and, 
as  it  were,  burnt  up.— Burnt-offering, 
Burnt-sacrifice,  n.  Something  offered 
and  burnt  on  an  altar  as  an  atonement  for 
sin;  asacrifice.— Burnt-sienna,  si-en'na, 
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n,   Mai  Hi  of  Sienna  submitted  to  the  action 

dl'  fire,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fine 

orange  red  pigment,  used  both  In  oil  and 
watei  colour  painting. 

Burn,  burn,  n.  [A. Sax.  hunta,  a  stream, 
a  well;    Icel.  hriiniir,  1).  horn.  Colli.  Iiriiiimi, 

<;.  brunnen,  akin  to  verb  to  bum;  oomp. 
torrent,  from  L.  torreo,  to  burn.]  A  rivulet; 
a  brook.    [I'rov.  E.  and  Sc] 

Burnish,  ber'nish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  burnir,  bur- 
nisaant,  to  polish,  to  embrown,  from  brun, 
O.H.G.  brun,  brown.  Brown.]  To  cause 
to  glow  or  become  resplendent;  to  polish 
and  make  shining  by  friction ;  to  make 
smooth  and  lustrous.— v.iA  To  grow  bright 
or  brilliant;  to  show  conspicuously. — n.t 
Gloss;  brightness;  lustre.  —  Kuril islier, 
ber'nish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  bur- 
nishes or  makes  glossy. 

Burnoose,  ber-nos',  n.  [Fr.  burnous,  bour- 
nous,  from  Sp.  al-bornoz,  a  kind  of  Moorish 
cloak.  An  Ar.  word.]  A  white  woollen 
mantle,  with  hood,  woven  in  one  piece, 
worn  by  the  Arabs. 

Burnt,  bernt,  pret.  &  pp.  of  burn. 

Burr,  n.    Bub. 

Burrel,  bur'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  burel,  reddish, 
from  L.  burrus,  red.]  A  sort  of  pear,  called 
also  the  red  butter  pear,  from  its  smooth, 
delicious  soft  pulp.— Burrel-IIy,  n.  A 
kind  of  reddish-coloured  gadfly,  or  breeze. 

Burrel-sliot,  bur'el-shot,  n.  [Fr.  bour- 
reler,  to  torment.]  Small  shot,  nails,  stones, 
pieces  of  old  iron,  &c,  put  into  cases,  to  be 
discharged  from  a  cannon  at  short  range; 
an  emergency  shot. 

Burrh,  Burr-stone,  ber,  ber'ston,  n.  A 
name  given  to  certain  siliceous  or  siliceo- 
calcareous  stones,  whose  dressed  surfaces 
present  a  burr  or  keen-cutting  texture, 
whence  they  are  much  used  for  millstones. 

Burrock,  bur'ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  burg,  burh,  a 
hill,  and  dim.  -ock.]  A  small  weir  or  dam 
in  a  river  to  direct  the  stream  to  gaps 
where  fish-traps  are  placed. 

Burrow,  bur'o,  n.  [The  same  word  with 
burgh,  borough,  from  A.Sax.  beorgan,  to 
protect,  shelter.]  A  hole  in  the  ground 
excavated  by  rabbits,  hares,  and  some  other 
animals,  as  a  refuge  and  habitation. — v.i. 
To  make  a  hole  or  burrow  to  lodge  in;  to 
work  a  way  into  or  under  something;  to 
lodge  in  a  burrow  or  in  any  deep  or  con- 
cealed place;  to  hide.— Burrower,  bur'- 
o-er,  n.  One  who  burrows;  an  animal 
which  excavates  and  inhabits  burrows. — 
Burrow-duck,  n.  The  sheldrake:  so 
called  because  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in 
soft  soil.  —  Burrowing-owl,  n.  An 
American  species  of  owl  which  dwells  in 
holes  in  the  ground. 

Burry,  ber'i,  a.    Bur. 

Bursa,  ber'sa,  n.  [L.]  Anat.  a  kind  of 
sack. — Bursa  mucosa,  a  sack  situated  at  a 
joint  and  containing  the  synovial  fluid. 

Bursar,  ber'ser,  n.  [Burse.]  A  treasurer 
or  cash-keeper  of  a  college  or  of  a  monastery; 
a  purser;  a  student  to  whom  a  bursary  is 
paid.— Bursarshin,  bers'er-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  bursar.  —  Bursary,  ber'sa-ri, 
n.  The  treasurer  of  a  college  or  monastery; 
an  exhibition  or  scholarship  in  a  Scottish 
academy  or  university. 

Burse,  bers,  n.  [Fr.  bourse,  a  purse,  bur- 
sary, exchange,  from  L.L.  bursa,  a  purse, 
a  skin,  leather.  Purse.]  A  purse  to  hold 
something  valuable ;  one  of  the  official 
insignia  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land; an  exchange;  a  bourse!.  —  Bursl- 
form,  ber'si-form,  a.  Shaped  like  a  purse; 
sub-spherical. 

Burst,  berst,  v.i.— burst,  bursting.  [A.Sax. 
berstan  —  Icel.  bersta,  Dan.  briste,  broste, 
D.  bersten,  O.G.  bresten,  Mod.G.  bersten, 
to  burst;  same  root  in  Ir.  brisaim,  Gael. 
bris,  brisd,  to  break.]  To  fly  or  break  open 
from  internal  force  and  with  sudden  vio- 
lence ;  to  suffer  a  violent  disruption ;  to 
explode;  to  become  suddenly  manifest  to 
rush:  with  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  ad- 
verbial phrases  (to  burst  out,  to  burst  into 
life).— v.t.  To  break  or  rend  by  force  or 
violence;  to  open  suddenly  (to  burst  one's 
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bonds,  to  burst  a  cannon),  n.  A  BUdil 
disruption;  a  violent  rending;  a  BUddfl 
explosion  or  shooting  forth;  a  rush;  a 
outburst.— Bursting-cliarge.n.  Mining 

a  small  charge  of  fine  powder,   pi 
contact  with  a  charge  of  coarse  po 
ensure  the  ignition  of  the  latter;  ordnant 
the  charge  of  powder  required  for  hurstiu 
a  shell  or  case-shot. 

Burthen.    Burden. 

Burton,  ber'ton,  n.  A  small  tackle  forme 
by  two  blocks  or  pulleys,  used  in  ships  t 
set  up  or  tighten  the  topmost  shrouds  an 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Bury,  ber'i,  v.t.— buried,  burying.  [A.Saj 
byrgan,  byrigan,  to  bury;  allied  to  beorgai 
to  protect,  and  thus  to  burgh,  borolm 
burrow,  barrow,  &c.l  To  cover  with  eart' 
or  other  matter;  to  deposit  in  a  grave  wh< 
dead;  to  inter;  to  entomb;  to  hide;  to  coi 
ceal;  to  withdraw  or  conceal  in  retiremen 
used  reft.;  to  hide  in  oblivion  (to  bury  \\ 
juries,&c.).— Burying, ber'i-ing,  n.  Buria 
sepulture.  (N.T.)—  Burial,  ber'i-al,  i 
The  act  of  burying,  especially  the  act  < 
burying  a  deceased  person;  sepulture;  inte 
ment;  the  act  of  depositing  a  dead  hoc 
in  the  earth,  in  a  tomb  or  vault,  or  in  tl 
water. — Buried,  ber'id,  p.  and  a.  Interre< . 
hidden  by  the  lapse  of  time;  forgotten.- 
Burier,  ber'i-er,  n.  One  who  buries;  tht 
which  buries  or  covers. 

Bus,  bus,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  omnibv 
a  street  carriage. 

Busby,  buz'bi,  n.  A  military  head-dre^ 
consisting  of  a  fur  hat  with  a  bag,  of  tl 
same  colour  as  the  facings  of  the  regimen 
hanging  from  the  top  over  the  right  side. 

Bush,  bush,  n.    [Scandinavian:  Dan.  bus 
Sw.  buske,  a  bush  =  D.  bosch,  a  grove ;  ( 
busch,  a  bush.    The  word  passed  from  tl 
Teutonic  into  the  Romance  languages,  at 
ambush,  ambuscade,  bosky,  bouquet,  &c,  a  ' 
akin.]     A  shrub  with  branches;    a  thir 
shrub ;  a  branch  of  a  tree,  properly  of  iv 
fixed  or  hung  out  as  a  tavern  sign  {Shak 
a  stretch  of  shrubby  vegetation;  a  distri 
covered  with  brush-wood,  or  shrubs,  tree. 
&c— To  beat  about  the  bush,  to  use  circui 
locution;  to  dilly-dally.— v.i.  To  grow  thit 
or  bushy.— v.t.    To  set  bushes  about; 
support  with  bushes ;  to  use  a  bush-harrc 
on.— Bushiness,  bush'i-nes,  n.  The  qui 
ity  of  being  bushy.  —  Busby,  bush'i, 
Pull  of  bushes;   overgrown  with  shrub' 
resembling  a  bush;   thick  and  spreadhv 
like  a  bush.— Bush-buck,  bush'buk, 
[D.  bosch-bok.]    The  name  given  to  sever 
species    of     South    African    antelopes. 
Bush-cat,  n.  The  serval.—  Bush-figli 
ing,  n.    A  mode  of  fighting  in  which  t 
combatants  scatter,  and  fire  from  behii 
the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes.— Busl 
harrow,  n.    An  implement  of  husband 
for  harrowing,  consisting  of  a  frame  wi 
three  or  more  bars,  in  which  bushes  a 
interwoven.— Bushman,  bush'man,  n. 
woodsman;  a  settler  in  the  bush  or  for< 
districts  of  a  new  country,  as  Australia;  I 
aboriginal  of  Bushmanland,  near  the  Ca 
of  Good   Hope ;    a  Bosjesman.  —  Busi 
ranger,  n.     In  Australia,  one  who  tak 
to  the  'bush',  or  woods,  and  lives  by  re 
bery.  -Bush-Shrike,  n.    A  species 
ant-bird  found  in  the  hotter  latitudes 
America. 

Bush,  bush,  n.  [Parallel  form  of  box,  fre 
D.  bus,  a  box,  a  bush;  G.  biichse,  a  be 
the  bush  of  a  wheel.]  A  lining  of  hare 
material  let  into  an  orifice  (as  for  an  ax 
to  guard  against  wearing  by  friction.— i 
To  furnish  with  a  bush.— Bush-metal, 
Hard  brass;  gun-metal;  a  composition 
copper  and  tin,  used  for  journals,  beam 
of  shafts,  &c. 

Bushel,  bush'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  bussel,  L 
bussellus,  a  dim.  form  from  bussida,  ) 
buxida,  pyxida,  from  Or.  pyxis,  a  bo, 
A  dry  measure  containing  8  gallons  oi 
pecks.  The  imperial  bushel  has  a  capac 
of  2218192  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80  1 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the  te. 
perature  of  62°  Fahr.  with  the  barome 
at  30  inches;  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  o 
bushel. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Mines*,  bii  nes,  ii.    IThia  word,  though 
[th  ilir  form  "i  an  ordinurj  abstract  noun 
ron  Imsii.  baa  lost  the  meaning  of 
,.mK'  i,u  i  w.]    A  mat i'i  or  affair 

iiat  i'iiki>k»'s  :i  person's  time,  care,  and 
...  that  which  one  does  for  a  livoli 
.  upation;  employment;  mercantile 
.    or  trutlic  in  general;    I  he  proper 
it  belongs  to  one  to  do;   task  or 
idertuken;  concern;  right  of  action 
r  interposing;   :itV;iir;  point;   matter,    a. 
to  or   connected    with    business, 
trade,  &c. 
■tk,  busk,  '     [Fr.  busc,  busque,  probably 
-,mh   It    busto,  bust,   boddice,   by  change 
\   |  of  steel,  whalebone,  or 

mewhat    elastic,  worn  by  women 
■    n  or  support  theii  stays. 

ii«k.  busk,  v.t   i.  &  r.     [From  Icel.  btiaxk. 

■  s  self  ready,  a  contraction  of 

from  buo,  to  prepare,  and  sik  (    (J. 

,-)i).  one's  self.  Bask  is  similarly  formed. 
IMHmIi  On  the  point  of  going,  is  from  same 

rt,.    Old   English  and  Scotch.]    To  pre- 
ire;  BQuip;  dress. 
ii o K  i  ii   bus  U in.  n.    [For  broskiu,  bruskin, 

dun  from  I),  broos,  a  buskin,  akin  to 
•,i,;k(-  |  A  kind  of  half-boot  or  high  shoe 
Itering  the  foot  and  leg  to  the  middle  of 
M  i  alt';  tin-  high  shoe  worn  by  ancient 
tore;  the  tragic  drama  as  opposed 
i  oomedy.  -  -  Buskincd,  bus'kind,  a. 
''earing  buskins;  pertainiug  to  tragedy; 
agic. 

ii*s,  bus,  n.  [Same  as  G.  bus,  Sw.  puss,  a 
ss;  comp.  also  Ir.  and  Gael,  bus,  a  mouth, 
lip.]  A.  kiss;  a  salute  with  the  lips.—  v.t. 
temp.  O.  and  Prov.  G.  bussen,  Sw.  pussa, 
•  kiss.]  To  kiss;  to  salute  with  the  lips. 
iss,  bus,  n.  [O.Fr.  busse,  L.L.  bussa,  a 
nd  of  boat;  really  the  same  word  as  box.] 

small  vessel,  from  50  to  70  tons  burden, 
id  carrying  two  masts,  used  in  herring- 
ihing. 
issu-pallll.  bus'so-pam,  n.  A  palm  found 

the  swamps  of  the  Amazon,  10  to  15  feet 
gh,  and  having  leaves  often  30  feet  long 
r  4  to  5  feet  in  breadth. 
ist.  bust,  ».  [Fr.  buste,  It.  and  Sp.  busto, 
L.  bust  urn,  from  busta,  a  small  box,  L. 
xida.  Box.]  A  sculptured  figure  of  a 
srson  showing  only  the  head,  shoulders, 
id  breast;  the  chest  or  thorax. 

istard,  bus'terd,  n.  [O.Fr.  bistarde,  a 
rruption  of  L.  avis  tarda;  lit.  slow  bird.] 
bird  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  runners, 
it  approachiug  the  waders.  The  great  bus- 
rd  is  the  largest  European  bird,  the  male 
ten  weighing  30  lbs. 

istle,  busl,  v.i. — bustled,  bustling.  [Same 
3rd  as  Icel.  bustla,  to  bustle,  to  splash  in 
iter;  bustl,  bustle,  a  splash.]  To  display 
tivity  with  a  certain  amount  of  noise  or 
itation;  to  be  active  and  stirring.  —  n. 
;tivity  with  noise  and  agitation;  stir; 
irry-scurry;  tumult.  —  Bustler,  busier, 
One  who  bustles ;  an  active  stirring  per- 
n.— Bustling,  bus'ling,  a.  Moving  ac- 
rely  with  noise  or  agitation;  active;  busy; 
ining. 

istle,  bus'l,  n.  [Perhaps  for  huskle,  a 
m.  of  busk,  a  support  for  a  lady's  stays.  1 
pad,  cushion,  or  wire  framework  worn  at 
letime,  about  1880,  beneath  the  skirt  of  a 
mian's  dress,  expanding  and  supporting 
behind. 

isy,  biz'i,  a.  [O.E.  bisy,  A.Sax.  bysig, 
'in  D.  bezig,  L.G.  besig,  busy;  further 
inities  doubtful.]  Employed  with  con- 
iLt  attention;  engaged  about  something 
at  renders  interruption  inconvenient; 
cupied  without  cessation;  constantly  in 
Jtion;  meddling  with  or  prying  into  the 
rairs  of  others;  officious;  causing  or  spent 
much  employment  (a  busy  day). — v.t. — 
sied,  busying.  To  employ  with  constant 
lentiou ;  to  keep  engaged ;  to  make  or 
ep  busy:  often  refl.— Busybody,  biz'i- 
d-i,  n.  One  who  officiously  concerns  him- 
f  or  herself  with  the  affairs  of  others.— 
nsybodyism,  biz'i-bod-i-izm,  n.  The 
bit  of  busying  one's  self  about  other 
aple's  affairs.— Busily,  biz'i-li,  adv.  In 
iusy  manner ;  with  constant  occupation ; 
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Importunate!) .    officiously.      HailnOM 

Sec  si  pai  ,n  i 

But.  but.  Originally  ■  prep,  and  still  often 
to  be  m  i>  gai  ded,  i  hough  alto  an  adi  and 
frequently  a  oonj.  |A>u.\.  hiit<tn,  trltbout, 
out  of,  unless  be,  by,  and  ilton,  <>nt.  with 
out.]  Except;  betides;  unless  (all,  not 
one);  save  or  excepting  thai  .  wen  It  Dot 
(commonly  followed  by  that)',  only;  merely; 
limply  (I  do  but  Jest);  sometimes  equii 
to,  that  .  .  .  not  (who  knows  out  oi  but  that 

In'  nia\  i  as  an  a,|\,  rsative  oonj.  equivalent 
to,  on  the  contrary;  on  I  ho  Ol  hoi  hand;  yet; 

still;  however;  nevertheless. 

Butcher,   buch'cr,  R.     |  Vr.   bouchtr,  from 

boue,  s   be  goal   [from  1 1.  bock,  s  goat 
I',   buck),  the  males  being  billed  for  food. 
the  females  kept   for  milk]     One  whose 

trade  is  to  kill  boasts  for  food;  one  who 
deals  in  meat;  one  who  kills  in  a  oruel  or 
bloody  manner.— V.t.  To  kill  or  slaughter 
for   food  or   for   market;    to  murder  in   a 

bloody  or  barbarous  manner.— Butcher- 
ly, J  buoh'erli,  a.  Cruel;  savage;  murder- 
ous.   (Shak.)  —  Butchery,  buch'er-i,  n. 

The  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  for  the 
table  or  for  market;  murder  committed 
with  unusual  barbarity;  great  slaughter. 
—Butcher-bird,  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  shrikes  from  their  habit  of  suspending 
their  prey,  as  a  butcher  does  his  meat,  and 
then  pulling  it  to  pieces  and  devouring  it 
at  their  leisure— Blitchcr-llicnt,  n.  The 
flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  by  the  butcher 
for  f o od  Butchi sr's-brooni,  n.  A  stiff 
erect  spiny-leaved  shrub  belonging  to  the 
lily  family,  often  made  into  brooms  for 
sweeping  butchers'  blocks. 
Butler,  but'ler,  n.  [O.E.  boteler,  from  L.L. 
botellarius,  a  butler,  from  botellus,  a  bottle. 
Bottle.]  A  servant  or  officer  in  a  house- 
hold whose  principal  business  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  &c— Butler- 
ship,  but'ler-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler. 

Butt,  but,  n.  [O.Fr.  bot,  bout,  the  end  or 
extremity  of  a  thing,  Fr.  but,  an  end,  aim, 
goal,  also  butte,  a  butt  used  in  shooting; 
from  M.H.G.  bdzen,  to  strike,  to  beat,  a 
word  akin  to  E.  beat.]  The  end  or  extremity 
of  a  thing,  particularly  the  larger  end  of  a 
thing,  as  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  of  a  felled 
tree;  the  thick  end  of  a  musket,  fishing-rod, 
whip-handle,  &c. ;  an  irregularly  shaped  piece 
of  land,  as  an  outlying  piece  left  unploughed 
at  the  end  of  a  field;  the  end  of  a  plank  or 
piece  of  timber  which  unites  with  another 
endways  in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom;  also, 
the  joining  of  two  such  pieces;  the  thickest 
and  stoutest  part  of  tanned  ox-hides;  a  mark 
to  be  shot  at;  the  point  where  a  mark  is  set 
or  fixed  to  be  shot  at;  the  object  of  aim; 
the  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jests,  or  con- 
tempt is  directed;  a  goal;  a  bound  (Shak.); 
rifle-practice,  the  hut,  embankment,  or  other 
protection  in  which  the  marker  sits.  — 
Butt-end,  n.  The  largest,  thickest,  or 
blunt  end  of  anything.— Butt-shaft^  n. 
An  arrow.    (Shak.) 

Butt,  but,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  bouter,  O.Fr.  boter, 
to  push,  to  butt.  Butt,  an  end.]  To  strike 
by  thrusting  the  head  against,  as  an  ox  or 
a  ram;  to  have  a  habit  of  so  striking.— n. 
[In  the  first  sense  directly  from  the  verb; 
in  second  from  Fr.  botte,  a  pass  or  thrust 
in  fencing.]  A  push  or  thrust  given  by 
the  head  of  an  animal;  a  thrust  in  fenc- 
ing.—Butter,  but'er,  n.  An  animal  that 
butts. 

Butt,  but,  n.  [O.Fr.  boute,  Fr.  botte,  a  boot, 
a  butt,  the  two  having  a  considerable  re- 
semblance. Boot.]  A  large  cask;  a  measure 
of  126  gallons  of  wine  or  2  hogsheads,  or 
108  gallons  of  beer. 

Butte,  but,  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
detached  hill  or  ridge  of  no  great  height 
rising  abruptly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  of  America. 

Butter,  but'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  buter,  butor, 
from  L.  butyrum,  from  Gr.  boutyron,  butter, 
from  bous,  an  ox,  and  tyros,  cheese.]  An 
oily  or  unctuous  substance  obtained  from 
cream  or  milk  by  churning;  old  chem.  a 
term  applied  to  certain  anhydrous,  metallic 
chlorides  of  buttery  consistency  and  fusi- 
bility.— Vegetable  butters,  a  name  given  to 
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c  Main     v.  BOtabll 

blanoe  to  butt)  >      !:••■  L  btUtei ,  •>   i"  culiai 

mineral  i  om] i  ol  alum  combiued  with 

Iron,  "t  i  be  ooui  ii  t,  nee  and  app 

uttei ,  appi  ai  Ing  at  a  pai  lj  i  cud 
from  a  I  u  m  i  1 1 1 1  <  •  i , ,  1 1    rocks,    v  i    To  tmi  ai 
with  butter;  to  Sal :'  (i  ulgai  | 

Butter-bird.  n.    a  name  given  ■ 
rice-bunting,    Butter-boat,  n     a 
for  the  table  In  which  melted  butti  r,  la 
tended  to  b<  stained 

Buttercup,  but'er  kup,  n,    A  nan,.-  gi?<  □ 
to  several  species  ol  Ranunculus,  a  common 
field-plant    n  1th    bi  [ght   yellow    fiowi 
Butterfly,  but  '<  i  fll,  n.    [Th<   - 

the  name   is  doubtful  ;   probably  11   V..O  "ii 
finally  given  to  a  common 
The  common  English  name  of  all  the  diurnal 
lepidopterout  Insects  [the  nocturnal 

being  moths),  in  their  lust  and  fully  level 
op'd  state,  ha\  log  lour  wings  often  <!• 
with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  I 
torial  mouth;  fig,  a  person  e  bote  atti  ntion 
is  given  UP  to  a  variety  of  tritlcs  ol 
kind;  a  showily  dressed,  vain  and  giddy 
person.  —  Bultcriiie,  but'er-ln,  n.  An 
artificial  butter  made  from  animal  fat, 
Churned  With  milk  and  water,  or  from  milk 
churned  with  some  sweet  butter  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  churn  in  the  latter  case  being  converted 
into  butterine.  -  Butter-knife,  n.  A 
blunt,  and  generally  ornamented,  knife 
used  for  cutting  butter  at  table.— Buttcr- 
iiian.  n.  Aman  who  sells  butter. —Butter- 
milk, n.  The  milk  that  remains  after  the 
butter  is  separated  from  it.  —  Butter- 
mould,  n.  A  mould  in  which  pats  of 
butter  are  shaped  and  stamped.— Butter- 
nut, n.  The  fruit  of  a  North  American 
tree  akin  to  the  walnut,  so  called  from  the 
oil  it  contains;  also  the  fruit  of  one  or  two 
lofty  hard-wood  trees  growing  in  Guiana. — 
Butter-Scotch,  but'er-skoch,  n.  The 
name  given  to  a  kind  of  toffee  containing 
a  considerable  admixture  of  butter.  — 
Butter-tongs,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  tongs 
with  flat  blades  for  slicing  and  lifting  butter. 
Butter-tooth,  n.  A  broad  fore-tooth.— 
Butter-tree,  n.  A  species  of  African 
tree,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  substance 
like  butter,  called  shea-butter.— Butter- 
wort,  but'er-wert,  n.  A  European  plant 
growing  in  bogs  or  soft  grounds,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  covered  with  soft,  pellucid, 
glandular  hairs,  which  secrete  a  glutinous 
liquor  that  catches  small  insects. — But- 
tery, but'er-i,  a.  Having  the  qualities  or 
appearance  of  butter. 

Buttery,  but'er-i,  n.  [Originally  botelerie, 
a  place  for  bottles,  but  altered  to  buttery 
from  butter  being  also  kept  in  it.]  An 
apartment  in  a  household,  in  which  wines, 
liquors,  and  provisions  are  kept;  in  some 
colleges,  a  room  where  refreshments  are 
kept  for  sale  to  the  students.— Buttery- 
bar,  n.  A  ledge  on  the  top  of  the  buttery- 
hatch  on  which  to  rest  tankards.  (Shak.) 
—Buttery-hatch,  n.  A  hatch  or  half- 
door  giving  entrance  to  the  buttery. 

Buttock,  but'ok,  n.  [Dim.  of  butt.]  The 
rump,  or  the  protuberant  part  of  an  animal 
behind. 

Button,  but'n,  n.  [Fr.  bouton,  a  button,  a 
bud,  from  bouter,  to  push.  Butt,  to  thrust, 
Butt,  an  end.]  A  small  round  or  roundish 
object  of  bone,  ivory,  metal,  wood,  mother- 
of-pearl,  &c,  used  for  fastening  the  parts 
of  dress,  by  being  passed  into  a  hole,  slit, 
or  loop,  or  sometimes  attached  as  mere 
ornament;  something  resembling  a  button; 
a  round  knob  or  protuberance;  the  small 
disc  at  the  end  of  fencing  foils,  &c.  The 
plural  used  as  a  singular  is  a  colloquial  or 
slang  term  for  a  page  boy,  from  the  buttons 
on  his  jacket. — v.t.  To  attach  a  button  or 
buttons  to;  to  fasten  with  a  button  or  but- 
tons; to  inclose  or  make  secure  with  buttons. 
—v.i.  To  be  capable  of  being  buttoned  (his 
coat  will  not  button).— Button-bush,  n. 
A  North  American  shrub  of  the  cinchona 
family,  so  called  on  account  of  its  globular 
flower- heads.  —  Button-hole,  n.  The 
hole  or  loop  in  which  a  button,  or  flower, 
is  fastened— v.i.  To  seize  a  man  by  the 
button  or  button-hole  and  detain  him  in 
conversation  against  his  will.— Button- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loe/i;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  ^en;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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wood,  n.  A  common  name  in  America 
for  the  western  plane-troe;  also  the  same 
as  button-bush. 

Buttress,  but'res,  n.  [O.E.  butrasse.  bote 
rase,  ko.,  from  Kr.  boiitrr,  tO  thrust  (BUTT), 
or  h  modification  Of  brattice,   brct<clir.\     A 

projeoting  support  of  masonry  built  <>n  to 

the  exterior  of  a  wall,  especially  common  in 
churches  in  the  Gothic  style;  fig  any  prop 
or  support  (a  buttress  of  the  constitution). 
— v.t.  To  support  by  a  buttress;  to  prop. 

Butty,  but'i,  n.  A  person  who  raiseB  coal 
or  ore  by  contract  at  a  stated  price  per  ton, 
employing  men  to  do  the  work. 

Butyraccous,  Butyrous,  bu-tt-ra'shus, 
bu'ti-rus,  a.     [From  L.  butyrum,  butter. 

Buttkr.]  Having  the  qualities  of  butter; 
resembling  butter.— Billy rlc,  bu-tir'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  butter;  a 
term  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  but- 
ter, and  also  occurring  in  perspiration, 
flesh-juice,  &c. 

Buxcoiis.  buk'se-us,  a.  [L.  buxeus,  from 
buxus,  the  box-tree. J  Pertaining  to  the 
box-tree  or  resembling  it. 

Buxom,  buk'sum,  a.  [A. Sax.  buhsom,  com- 
pliant, obedient,  from  biigan,  to  bend,  to 
bow,  and  term,  -som,  -some,  as  in  blithesome, 
&c;  D.  buigzaam,  G.  bieysam,  flexible, 
tractable,  are  exactly  similar.]  Yielding 
to  pressure t;  flexible  or  elastic  (Mil.)t; 
obedient^;  healthy  and  cheerful;  brisk; 
jolly;  lively  and  vigorous:  applied  especially 
to  women.— Buxomly,  buk'sum-li,  adv. 
In  a  buxom  manner;  briskly;  vigorously. 
— Blixomness,  buk'sum-nes,  n. 

Buy,  bi,  v.t.— bought  (pret.  &  pp.),  buying. 
[O.E.  bi/gge,  bugge,  A.Sax.  bicgan,  bycgan, 
to  buy;  Goth,  b'uyjan,  to  buy.  Hence  aby.] 
To  acquire  by  paying  a  price  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  seller;  to  purchase:  opposed 
to  sell;  to  get,  acquire,  or  procure  for  any 
kind  of  equivalent  (to  buy  favour  with  flat- 
tery); to  bribe;  to  corrupt  or  pervert  by 
paying  a  consideration. — To  buy  in,  to  buy 
for  the  owner  at  a  public  sale,  especially 
when  an  insufficient  price  is  offered.— To 
buy  off,  to  release  from  military  service  by 
a  payment;  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition  of 
by  paying;  to  purchase  the  non-interven- 
tion of.— To  buy  out,  to  purchase  the  share 
or  shares  of  a  person  in  a  commercial  con- 
cern, the  purchaser  thus  taking  the  place 
of  the  seller.— To  buy  over,  to  detach  by  a 
bribe  or  consideration  from  one  party  and 
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attaohtotbe  opposite  party.    Buyer,  bi'er, 

n.     One  who  buys;  a  purchaser. 

Buzz.  DUZ,  >'.i.  [Purely  imitative  of  the 
sound.  Oornp.  It.  '"'-  '•"/'•,  to  buzz,  whis- 
per.] To  make  a  low  hissing  sound,  as  t  liat 
of  bees;  to  whisper;  to  speak  with  a  low 
hissing  voice.-*>.«.  To  whisper;  to  spread 
or  report  by  whispers;  to  spread  secretly.— 
n.  A  continuous  humming  sound,  as  of 
bees;  a  low  whispering  hum;  a  report  cir- 
culated secretly  and  cautiously ;  a  general 
confused  conversation.—  Buzzer,  buz'er, 
rl.  One  who  buzzes;  a  whisperer;  one  who 
is  busy  in  telling  tales  secretly.  (Shak.)- 
Buzzillgly,  buz'ing-li,  adv.  With  a  low 
humming  sound. 

Buzzard,  buz'erd,  n.  [Fr.  buzard,  busard, 
from  buse,  a  buzzard,  and  term,  -ard,  buse 
being  from  L.L.  busio,  for  L.  buteo,  a  buz- 
zard.] A  name  for  several  large  raptorial 
birds  of  the  falcon  family,  with  short  weak 
toes;  a  blockhead;  a  dunce. 

By.  bi,  prep.  [A.Sax.  bi,  big,  by;  O.Sax. 
O.Fris.  bi,  D.  bij,  G.  bei,  Goth.  bi.  Often 
as  a  prefix  in  form  be.]  Near;  close  to; 
near  along  with  motion  past;  through  or 
with,  denoting  the  author,  producer,  or 
agent,  means,  instrument,  or  cause;  ac- 
cording to;  by  direction,  authority;  or  ex- 
ample of  {by  his  own  account,  ten  by  the 
clock,  a  rule  to  live  by);  at  the  rate  of;  in 
the  ratio  or  proportion  of  (by  the  yard,  by 
the  dozen);  to  the  amount  or  number  of 
(larger  by  half,  older  by  ten  years);  during 
the  course  of;  within  the  compass  or  period 
of  (by  day);  not  later  than  (by  this  time,  by 
two  o'clock).  In  oaths  or  adjurations  it 
comes  before  what  is  invoked  or  appealed 
to  (by  heaven).— Two  by  two,  day  by  day, 
piece  by  piece,  &c,  each  two,  each  day,  each 
piece,  taken  separately  or  singly.  —  Five 
feet  by  four,  measuring  five  feet  one  way 
and  four  the  other.— a.  Side;  secondary: 
used  only  in  composition,  as  by-path,  by- 
play, by-street,  &c—  adv.  Near;  in  the  same 
place  with;  at  hand;  aside  (to  stand  by,  to 
lay  a  thing  by);  so  as  to  pass  (to  run  by);  so 
as  to  be  past  or  over  (the  time  went  by).— 
By  and  by,  in  the  near  future;  soon;  present- 
ly.—By,  Bye,  bi,  n.  A  thing  not  directly 
aimed  at;  something  not  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  regard;  as,  by  the  by,  or  by  the  bye, 
that  is,  by  the  way,  in  passing;  an  odd  or 
side  run  gained  at  cricket.— By-blow,  n. 
A  side  or  accidental  blow  (Mil.);  an  illegi- 
timate child  (vulgar).— By-end,  n.  Private 
end;   secret  purpose  or  advantage.— By- 
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KOiie,  bl'gon,  a.  Past ;  gone  by.  —  Ky. 
gone*,  bl'gonz,  ji.  pi.  What  is  gone  by  and 
past.  By-lane,  n.  A  private  lane,  or  one 
out  of  the  usual  road.  Ity-nailM 
Nick-name.  -  By-past,  bi'past,  o.  Past- 
gone  by.  (Shak.)  By-path,  By-rond 
By-si  reel,  By-way,  n.  A  path,  road, 
si  reet,  or  way  which  is  secondary  to  a  main 
road,  street,  &c. ;  a  lesser,  private,  or  ob- 
scure way.— By-play,  n.  Action  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  dumb  show,  ' 
while  the  main  action  proceeds;  action  not 
intended  to  be  observed  by  some  of  Un- 
persons present.  —  By-product,  n.  A 
secondary  product;  something  obtained,  ax 
in  a  manufacturing  process,  in  addition  to 
the  principal  product  or  material.—  IS}, 
slander,  n.  One  who  stands  by  or  near; 
an  onlooker  or  spectator:  one  present  but 
taking  no  part  in  what  is  going  on.-  K\- 
word,  n.    A  common  saying;  a  proverb. 

By-law,  Bye-law,  bi'la,  n.  [From  the 
Scand.  by,  a  town,  the  termination  in  Whit- 
by and  other  names,  and  law;  Dan.  by  Un, 
a  municipal  law;  Sw.  by-lay,  a  by-law.]  A 
local  or  private  law;  a  law  made  by  an  In- 
corporated body,  as  a  railway  company,  for 
the  regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  or  the 
affairs  intrusted  to  its  care. 

Byre,  blr,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word  =  E.  . 
bower.]    A  cow-house.    [Scotch.] 

Byssus,  bis'us,  n.  pi.  Byssi,  bis'T.  [L. 
byssus,  Gr.  byssos,  fine  linen  or  cotton.] 
Zool.  a  long,  lustrous,  and  silky  bunch  of 
filaments  by  which  certain  bivalve  molluscs, 
as  the  oyster,  are  attached  to  fixed  objects; 
bot.  the  stipe  of  certain  fungi.— Byssa- 
eeous,  bis-sa'shus,  a.  Resembling  a  byssus; 
consisting  of  fine  silky  filaments.— Bysslf- 
erous,  bis-sif  er-us,  a.  Producing  a  byssus. 
— Byssine,  bis'In,  a.  Made  of  byssus; 
having  a  silky  or  flax-like  appearance.— 
Byssoid,  bis'oid,  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  byssi;  bot.  exhibiting  a  fringed 
structure  with  threads  of  unequal  lengths. 
— Byssollte,  bis'o-llt,  n.  [-lite= Gr.  lithos, 
stone.]  A  name  given  to  the  finer  fibrous 
varieties  of  filamentous  minerals,  as  amian- 
thus, tremolite,  actinolite,  &c. 

Byzaut,  Byzantine,  biz'ant,  biz-an'tin, 
n.    Same  as  Bezant  (which  see). 

Byzantine,  Byzaiitian,  biz-an'tin  or 
biz'an-tm,  biz-an'shi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Byzantium,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  now,  under  the 
name  of  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 
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C,  the  third  letter  in  the  English  alphabet 
and  the  second  of  the  consonants,  origi- 
nally having  the  sound  of  k,  now  having 
also  the  sharp  sound  of  s  (before  e,  i,  and  y); 
music,  the  name  of  the  first  or  key  note 
of  the  modern  normal  scale,  answering  to 
the  do  of  the  Italians  and  the  ut  of  the 
French. 

Caaba,  k'a'a-ba,  n.  f  Ar.  from  ka'b,  a  cube.] 
An  oblong  stone  building  forming  the  great 
temple  at  Mecca,  containing  at  the  north- 
west corner  the  famous  black  stone  (an 
aerolite),  presented  in  Arab  tradition  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham. 
Caaing- whale,  ka'ing-whal,  n.  [A  Scotch 
name,  from  the  verb  to  ca',  that  is,  to  drive, 
because  these  whales  can  be  driven  like 
cattle.]  The  round-headed  porpoise,  a 
cetaceous  animal  of  the  dolphin  family,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  attaining  the  length  of 
24  feet. 

Cab,  kab,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  dry  mea- 
sure containing  according  to  one  estimate 
2  pints,  according  to  another  4. 
Cab,  kab,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  cabriolet.]  A  kind 
of  hackney  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse.— Cabman,  kab'man, 
n.  A  man  who  drives  a  cab.— Cab-Stand, 
n.  A  place  where  cabs  stand  for  hire. 
Cabal,  ka-bal',  n.    [Fr.  cabale,  the  cabala, 


an  intrigue,  a  cabal.  Cabala.]  Intrigue; 
secret  artifices  of  a  few  persons  united  in 
some  design;  a  number  of  persons  united 
in  some  close  design,  usually  to  promote 
their  private  views  in  church  or  state  by 
intrigue;  a  junto;  specifically,  a  name  given 
to  a  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  consisting  of 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale,  the  initials  of  whose  names 
happened  to  compose  the  word.  —  v.i.— 
caballed,  caballing.  To  form  a  cabal;  to 
intrigue;  to  unite  in  secret  artifices  to  effect 
some  design.  —  Caballer,  ka-bal'ler,  n. 
One  who  cabals. 

Cabala,  Cabbala,  kab'a-la,  n.  [Heb.  qab- 
bdld,  reception,  the  cabala  or  mysterious 
doctrine  received  traditionally,  from  qdbal, 
to  take  or  receive.]  A  mysterious  kind  of 
science  or  learning  among  Jewish  rabbins, 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  serving  for 
the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  of 
Scripture.— Cabalism,  kab'al-izm,  n.  The 
science  of  the  cabalists.— Cabalist,  kab'- 
al-ist,  n.  A  Jewish  doctor  who  professes 
the  study  of  the  cabala.  —  Cabalistic, 
Caballstical,  kab-al-ist'ik,  kab-al-ist/ik- 
al  a  Pertaining  to  the  cabala;  containing 
an  occult  meaning  —  Caballstical ly, 
kab-al-ist'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
the  cabalists. 
Caballine,  kab'al-lin,  a.    [L.  caballinus, 


from  caballus,  a  horse.]  Pertaining  to  01 
suited  for  a  horse  (caballine  aloes). — n.  A 
coarse  kind  of  aloes  used  as  a  medicine  foi 
horses. 

Cabaret,  kab'a-ret,  n.  [Fr]  A  tavern;  1 
house  where  liquors  are  retailed. 

Cabas,  ka-ba',  n.  [Fr.,  of  Ar.  origin.]  A 
lady's  flat  work-basket  or  reticule. 

Cabbage,  kab'aj,  n.  [O.E.  cabbish,  cabagt 
from  Fr.  cabus,  O.Fr.  choux  cabus,  a  large 
headed  cabbage  —  cabus,  cabuce,  large 
headed,  from  L.  caput,  a  head.]  A  well 
known  vegetable  of  several  varieties,  th< 
kinds  most  cultivated  being  the  commoi 
cabbage,  the  savoy,  the  broccoli,  and  th< 
cauliflower;  the  common  cabbage  forms  it 
leaves  into  dense  rounded  heads,  the  inue 
leaves  being  blanched.  —  v.i.  To  form  ; 
head  like  that  of  a  cabbage  in  growing.- 
Cabbage-butterfly,  n.  A  large  whit< 
butterfly,  the  larvae  of  which  destroy  cruci 
ferous  plants,  especially  of  the  cabbage 
tribe.  —  Cabbage  -  moth,  n.  A  larg. 
dusky-coloured  moth  having  a  greenish 
black  caterpillar  which  feeds  on  cabbages 
—Cabbage-palm,  Cabbage-tree,  n 
A  West  Indian  palm,  having  a  simple  un 
branched  slender  stem  growing  to  a  grea 
height,  and  so  called  from  the  young  un 
expanded  leaves  being  eaten  as  a  vegetable 
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Cabbage  -  rote,  a    a  very  frajrani 

eoiea  of  rose  of  many  varieties,  having  n 
rgs,  rounded,  and  compart  Bower  Cnb- 
Age-worill,  "  The  larva  or  caterpillar 
a  butterfly  or  moth  Infesting  cabbages. 

bbaue.  kab'&j,  »  (.  oabbaqed,  cabbaging 
to  put  in  a  caban  or  baski  i  . 
bob,  to  board,  steal.  Cabas.]  To  pur- 
la,  especially  to  inn  loin  pieces  of  doth 
kar  cutting  out  a  garment.  ».  A  oan( 
,nu"  for  anytbing  filohed,  more  partiou 
h.  cloth  purloined  by  one  who  cuts  out 

i  incuts. 

bbala.  Cabballsm,  fcc,  n.   Cabala, 

IBAI  MM,  .^- 

bble,  kabl,  v  t.  or  i.  cabbled,  cobbling. 
riiii.  to  break  the  masses  of  partial!} 
Jshed  iron  into  pieces,  to  be  again  heated 

ii  furnace  and  wrought  or  hammered 
to  bar  iron.  Cabblcr,  kab'ler,  n.  One 
io  cabbies. 

bby.  kah'i,  n.  Driver  of  cab.  (Colloq.) 
boon,  ka  ba'sa,  n.  [Pg.,  lit.  a  head.]  A 
ie  kind  of  Indian  silk;  a  money  of  ac- 
unt  on  the  west  const  of  Afriea. 
ber,  kal)er,  n.  [Cad.  cabar,  a  pole,  a 
ike,  a  rafter]  In  Highland  games,  a 
ng  undressed  stein  of  a  tree,  used  for 
ssing  as  a  feat  of  strength. 
bill,  kab'in,  n.  [From  W.  cctban,  a  cabin, 
in  of  cab,  a  kind  of  hut;  Ir.  and  Gael. 
baa,  a  cabin.]  A  small  room  or  inclosed 
ice;  a  cottage;  a  hut  or  small  house  or 
hitation,  especially  one  that  is  poorly 
ustructed ;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for 
leers  or  passengers — v.i.  To  live  in  a 
bin;  to  lodge.     (Shak.)— v.t.    To  confine 

in  a  cabin.  IShak.)  —  Cabin-boy,  n. 
toy  whose  duty  is  to  wait  on  the  officers 
d  passengers  on  board  of  a  ship. 

bluet,  kab'in-et.  n.  [Fr.  cabinet,  a  closet, 
septacle  of  curiosities,  &c,  a  dim.  form, 
Limately  from  the  Celtic.  Cabin.]  A 
tall  room,  closet,  or  retired,  apartment; 
private  room  in  which  consultations  are 
Id;  hence,  the  select  or  secret  counsel  of 
prince  or  executive  government;  the  col- 
stive  body  of  ministers  who  direct  the 
vernment  of  a  nation  or  country:  so 
lied  from  the  apartment  in  which  the 
;etings  were  originally  held;  a  piece  of 
miture  consisting  of  a  chest  or  box,  with 
awers  and  doors—  Cabinet-council, 
The  confidential  council  of  a  prince  or 
ecutive  magistrate;  a  council  of  cabinet 
nisters  held  with  privacy  to  deliberate 
on  public  affairs;  a  select  number  of  con- 
ential  counsellors.— Cabinet  Edition. 
ie  of  book  between  library  and  popular 
de.— Cabinet-maker,  n.  A  man  whose 
2upation  is  to  make  household  furniture, 
ch  as  cabinets,  side-boards,  tables,  &c. 

ble,  kaTri,  n.  [Fr.  cable,  a  rope,  from 
L.  capulum,  caplum,  a  rope,  a  halter, 
>m  L.  capio,  to  take.]  A  large  strong 
pe,  usually  of  3  or  4  strands  of  hemp,  or  a 
ftin,  such  as  is  used  to  retain  a  vessel  at 
chor;  a  cablegram;  arch,  a  moulding  with 
surface  cut  in  imitation  of  the  twisting 
a  rope;  also,  a  cylindrical  moulding  in 
e  flute  of  a  column  and  partly  filling  it. — 
Me's  length,  a  nautical  measure,  one  tenth 
a  sea  mile,  or  about  100  fathoms.—  Snb- 
irine  or  electric  telegraph  cable,  a  cable 
which  telegraphic  messages  are  conveyed 
rough  the  ocean,  usually  composed  of  a 
igle  wire  of  pure  copper,  or  of  several 
res,  embedded  in  a  compound  of  gutta- 
rcha  and  resinous  substances,  so  as  to  be 
nopacted  into  one  solid  strand,  encircled 
layers  of  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber, 
mp  or  jute  padding,  and  coils  of  iron 
re.— v.t.— cabled,  cabling.  To  fasten  with 
able;  to  send  a  message  by  electric  cable; 
ch.  to  fill  (the  flutes  of  columns)  with 
bles  or  cylindrical  pieces.— Cablegram, 
'bl-gram,  n.  A  message  by  cable.  — 
title-moulding,  n.  See  above. 
bob,  ka-bob',  n.  [Per.]  An  oriental  dish, 
insisting  generally  of  a  neck  or  loin  of 
ltton  cut  in  pieces  and  roasted,  dressed 
th  onions,  eggs,  spices,  &c. 
boose,  ka-bos',  n.  [From  D.  kabuis,  a 
wose  or  ship's  galley;  Dan.  kabys,  Sw. 


babyaa,  kaby$ta,  ■   oeboose,    L.G    kabute, 

knh  a  si ,  a  little  loom  or  but;  probably  ti 

same  root  hh  cubm  ]    The  oook  room  or 

kitchen  of  B  ship;  the  galley. 
Cabriole,  kab'ri  ol,  n    |  Vr  oabrioU,  a  goal 
leap;  L.L,  oapriolvM,  a  goat,  from  I.  oaper, 
B  goat.]    A  leap  <>r  ourvet  of  ■  boi 
capriole.    Cabriolet.  kab-rS-0-la,  n,    I  Fr. 

Cdhriolfl,  dun    from  cahriolf,  a  goat  leap  | 
A  onediorse  oaiTlagei  ft  cab. 
Cabrll   kab'rit,  u.    The  prong  horned  ante 

lope  of  North  Ainci  na. 

Cacao,  ka  ka'o,  n.  [Fr.  sp.  Pa  caeao,  from 
Mexican  eaoauatl,  oaoao.1    The  chocolate 

tree,  a  small  tree  16  to  18  feet  high,  a  nat  Its 
of  tlie  West  Indies,  and  much  cultivated  in 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  on  account 
Of  its  seeds,  from  which  cocoa  (a  corruption 
of  the  word  cacao)  and  chocolate  are  pie- 
pa  red. 

Caebalot,  kash'a  lot  or  kash  a  lo,  n.  [Fr. 
cachalot,  from  Catalan  quichal,  a  tooth,  lit. 
therefore  toothed  whale.]  Avery  large  oetB 

ceous  mammal,  tho  blunt-headed  sperm- 
whale,  having  a  head  of  enormous  size,  con- 
taining a  large  receptacle  filled  with  sper- 
maceti; sperm-oil  and  ambergris  are  also 
obtained  from  this  animal. 

Cacbe,  kash,  n.  [Fr.]  A  hole  in  the  ground 
in  which  travellers  hide  and  preserve  pro- 
visions which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry. 

Cachet,  kasha,  n.  [Fr.,  from  cacher,  to 
conceal.]  A  seal.—  Lettre  de  cachet,  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  state;  a  name  given  especially 
to  letters  bearing  the  private  seal  of  the 
French  kings,  often  employed  as  arbitrary 
warrants  of  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Cachexy,  Cachexia,  ka-kek'si,  ka-kek'- 
si-a,  n.  [Or.  kachexia,  from  kakos,  ill,  and 
hexis,  habit,  from  echo,  to  have.]  A  morbid 
state  of  the  bodily  system,  the  result  of  dis 
ease  or  of  intemperate  habits.— Cachec- 
tic, Cachectlcal,  ka-kek'tik,  ka-kek'tik- 
al,  a.    Having  or  pertaining  to  cachexy. 

Cacllinnatlon,  kak-in-na'shon,  n.  [L. 
cachinnatio,  from  cachinno,  to  laugh;  imita- 
tive of  the  sound.]  Loud  or  immoderate 
laughter.— Caehinnatory,  ka-kin'a-to-ri, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cachinnation;  laugh- 
ing loudly. 

Cacholong,  kash 'o- long,  n.  [Cach,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia,  and  cholong, 
a  Calmuc  word  for  stone.]  A  mineral  of 
the  quartz  family,  a  variety  of  opal,  and 
so  often  called  Pearl-opal,  usually  milk- 
white,  sometimes  grayish  or  yellowish- 
white,  opaque  or  slightly  translucent  at  the 


Cachou,  ka-sho,  n.  [Fr.  Same  as  cashew.] 
A  sweetmeat  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  and  made  of  the  extract  of  liquorice, 
cashew-nut,  gum,  &c,  used  to  remove  an 
offensive  breath. 

Cacliucha,  ka-chb'cha,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
dance  similar  to  the  bolero,  a  piece  of  music 
for  it. 

Cacique,  ka-sek',  n.    Cazique. 

Cackle,  kak'l,  v.i.—  cackled,  cackling.  [D. 
and  L.G.  kakelen,  Sw.  kackla,  Dan.  kagle; 
of  imitative  origin  like  giggle,  cachinnation, 
&c]  To  utter  a  noisy  cry  such  as  that  often 
made  by  a  goose  or  a  hen;  to  laugh  with  a 
broken  noise,  like  the  cackling  of  a  goose; 
to  giggle;  to  prate;  to  prattle;  to  tattle. — 
n.  The  broken  cry  of  a  goose  or  hen;  idle 
talk;  silly  prattle.—  Cacklcr,  kak'ler,  n. 
A  fowl  that  cackles;  a  tell-tale;  a  tattler. 

Cacodemon,  Cacoda?mon.  kak-o-de'- 
mon,  ti.  [Or.  kakos,  evil,  and  daimon,  a 
demon.]    An  evil  spirit;  a  devil.     (Slmk.) 

Cacodyle,  kak'o-dil,  n.  [Gr.  kakos,  bad, 
odode,  smell,  and  hyU,  matter.]  A  com- 
pound of  hydrocarbon  and  arsenic;  a  clear 
liquid  of  an  insupportably  offensive  smell 
and  poisonous  vapour. 

Cacoethes,  kak-o-e'thez,  n.  [L.  cacoethes, 
from  Gr.  kakoithes,  a  bad  habit,  an  itch  for 
doing  something— kakos,  vicious,  and  ethos, 
custom,  habit.]  A  bad  custom  or  habit.— 
Cacoethes  scribendi,  a  diseased  propensity 
for  writing;  an  itch  for  authorship. 

Cacography,  ka-kog'ra-fi,  n.    [Gr.  kakos, 


had,  ui ni  grapM,  to  writs  I    Bad  ipi  i ling  or 
uniting     Cacographlc  leal  0-graftk,  a. 
Of,  pertaining  bo 
rapny  or  bad  writing  or  spelling;  ill  written. 

Caeolel,  kak  <>  la,  A.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  chair 

fixed  on  th<-  baoi  of  a  mule  or  horse  for 
carrying  travellers  In  mountainou 

or  sick  or  wounded  persons, 
Caeology.  kakol'oji,  n.    [Or.  b 

kakot,    had.    and    lOQOi,    word  )     Had    Hpoak- 
Ing;  had  choice  of  wordn. 
Caeoon,  ka  kon',  n.     [African  ]    The  large 

of  a  climbing  tropical  leguminous 

plant,  often  made  into  scent   box< 

Cacophony',  ka-kof'o-ni,  n.    (Gr.  kako 
phonva    kakoi,  had,  and  phdm .  i tound ,i 
A  disagreeable  vocal  sound;    discord.— 
Cacophoule.  Cacophonous,  kak  ■  w 

nik,  ka-kof'o-nus,  a.     Sounding  harbhly. 

CaetiiM,  kak'tiiR,  n,  1 1 j. .  from  (Ir.  kaktos, 
a  prickly  plant.)  A  succulent,  spiny,  and 
usually  leafless  shrub  of  numerous  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  the  fruit  of 
some  being  edible,  and  many  being  cul- 
tivated in  conservatories  for  their  sbowjr 
flowers  and  curious  stems.  — CactarcouH, 
kak-ta'shus,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling 
the  cactus. 

Cad,  kad,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  cadet.] 
A  slang  term  applied  originally  to  various 
classes  of  persons  of  a  low  grade,  as  hangers- 
on  about  inn  yards,  messengers  or  errand- 
boys,  &c. ;  now  extended  to  any  mean,  vulgar 
fellow  of  whatever  social  rank.— Caddie, 
kad'i,  n.    Attendant  at  golf-links,  &c. 

Cadastre,  ka-das'ter,  n.  [Fr.  cadastre,  a 
survey  and  valuation  of  property,  from  L.L. 
capitastrum,  register  for  a  poll-tax,  from 
L.  caput,  the  head.]  A  detailed  survey  of 
a  country,  as  the  ba.sis  of  an  assessment  for 
fiscal  purposes,  &c— Cadastral,  ka-das'- 
tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  cadastre. 

Cadaverous,  ka-dav'sr-us,  a.  [L.  cadaver- 
osus,  from  cadaver,  a  dead  body,  from  cado, 
to  fall.]  Pertaining  to  a  dead  body;  espe- 
cially, having  the  appearance  or  colour  of 
a  dead  human  body;  pale;  wan;  ghastly. — 
Cadaverously,  ka-dav'er-us  li,  adv.  In 
a  cadaverous  manner.  —  Cadaverous- 
ness,  ka-dav'er-us-nes,  n. 

Caddlce,  Caddis,  kad'is,  n.  From  W. 
cadach,  a  rag,  cadas,  a  kind  or  cloth,  from 
the  rough  or  ragged  covering  of  the  larva.] 
The  larva  of  the  caddice-fly. — Cariri ice- 
fly,  Caddis-fly,  n.  A  neuropterous  in- 
sect, called  also  the  May-fly,  the  larva  or 
grub  of  which  forms  for  itself  a  case  of 
small  roots,  stalks,  stones,  shells,  &c,  and 
lives  under  water  till  ready  to  emerge  from 
the  pupa  state. 

Caddy,  kad'i,  n.  [Corruption  of  catty,  a 
small  "package  of  tea,  Malay  kati,  a  weight 
equivalent  to  li  lbs.]  A  small  box  for  keep- 
ing tea. 

Cade,  kad,  n.  [L.  cadus,  a  cask.]  A  barrel 
or  cask;  a  cade  of  herrings  =-  500. 

Cade,  kad,  n.    A  sheep-tick. 

Cadence,  ka'dens,  n.  [L.L.  cadentia,  a 
falling,  from  L.  cado,  to  fall.  Chance  is  the 
same  word.]  A  decline;  a  state  of  falling 
or  sinking;  the  general  tone  or  modulation 
of  the  voice  in  reading  or  reciting;  tone; 
sound;  rhythm;  measure;  mus.  a  short  suc- 
cession of  notes  or  chords  at  the  close  of  a 
musical  passage  or  phrase;  also  a  shake  or 
trill,  run,  or  division,  introduced  as  an  end- 
ing or  as  a  means  of  return  to  the  first 
subject.  —  Cadent.i  ka'dent,  a.  Falling 
down;  sinking.  (Shak.)  —  Cadenza,  ka- 
den'za,  n.  [It.]  Mus.  an  embellishment 
made  at  the  end  of  a  melody,  either  actu- 
ally extempore  or  of  an  impromptu  char- 
acter; also,  a  running  passage  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  vocal  piece. 

Cadet,  ka-det',  n.  [Fr.  cadet,  O.Fr.  capdet, 
contr.  from  L.L.  capitettum,  dim.  of  L. 
caput,  the  head;  lit.  little  head  or  chief.] 
A  younger  or  youngest  son;  a  junior  male 
member  of  a  noble  family;  a  young  man 
in  training  for  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy;  abbreviation  by  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  the  Russian  Constitutional- 
Democrat   party.  —  Cadetship,  ka-det'- 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  u-ig;     wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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: ihip,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  oadet;  tho 

rank  or  offlOfl  of  a  cadet. 
Cadg6i  kadi  V.t  and  i.   [  I'erhaps  from  noun 

(•.!(/[/'/•. I    To  carry  about  for  sale;  to  hawk, 

go  about  begging. 
Cadger,  kuj'er,    ;).     [Perhaps,  from    (>  I'i 

eagier,  one  who  carried   about    falcons  or 

Other  birds  in  ;\,  cage  forsale.]   An  itinerant 

huckster  or  hawker. 
Cadi,  kad'i  or  ka'di,  n.  [Turk.]  A  judge  in 

civil  affairs  among  tho  Turks;  usually  the 
judge  of  a  town  or  village. 
Cnriiiican,  <  'aduilau,  kad me'an,  kad'- 
mi-au,  a.  Relating  to  ( 'admits,  a  legendary 
prince  of  ancient  Greece,  who  is  said  to  have 
Introduced  the  sixteen  simple  let  leis  of  the 

Greek  alphabet,  thence  called  Cadmian 
letters.  —  Cadmean  victory,  a  victory  in 
which  the  victors  suffer  as  much  as  the 
vanquished. 

Cadmium,  kad'ini-um,  n.  [L.  cadtnia,  Gr. 
kadmia,  kadmeia,  calamine.]  A  ductile, 
malleable,  and  fusible  metal,  of  a  fine 
white  colour  with  a  shade  of  bluish  gray, 
resembling  that  of  tin;  it  is  very  scarce, 
is  in  all  its  relations  very  analogous  to  zinc, 
and  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  it. 
—Cadmium-yellow,  n.  A  pigment  of 
an  intense  yellow  colour  and  much  body, 
prepared  from  the  sulphide  of  cadmium. 

Cadre,  ka'dr,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  quadra,  a 
square.]  The  permanent  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  a  regiment,  which  may  be  filled  up 
as  need  requires. 

CaduccilS,  ka-du'se-us,  n.  [L.]  Mercury's 
rod  represented  as  a  winged  rod  entwisted 
by  two  serpents,  in  modern  times  used  as 
a  symbol  of  commerce.— Caducean,  ka- 
du'se-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the  caduceus  or 
wand  of  Mercury. 

Cad  uci  branch  1  a  te.  ka-dii'si-brang"ki- 
at,  a.  [L.  caducus,  falling,  and  branchice, 
gills.]  A  term  applied  to  animals  such  as 
the  newts,  which  lose  the  gills  before  attain- 
ing maturity. 

Caducous,  ka-du'kus,  a.  [L.  caducus,  from 
cado,  to  fall.]  Having  a  tendency  to  fall 
or  decay ;  specifically  applied  to  organs  of 
animals  and  plants  that  early  drop  off,  as 
branchiae,  floral  envelopes,  &c. 

Caecum,  se'kum,  n.  pi.  Caeca,  se'ka.  [L. 
ccecus,  blind.]  The  blind  gut  or  intestine; 
a  branch  of  an  intestine  with  one  end 
closed;  mammals  have  generally  only  one 
caecum,  birds  usually  two  caeca,  while  in 
fishes  they  are  often  numerous.— Caecal, 
se'kal,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  caecum; 
having  the  form  of  a  caecum;  bag-shaped. — 
Caeeally,  se'kal-li,  adv.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  caecum. 

Caenozoic,  se-no-zo'ik,  a.    Cainozoic. 

Caen-stone,  ka'en  or  kon,  n.  A  cream- 
coloured  building-stone  of  excellent  quality, 
got  near  Caen  in  Normandy,  the  material 
of  which  many  English  buildings  are  con- 
structed. 

Caerulean.    Cerulean. 

Caesar,  se'zer,  n.  A  title,  originally  a  sur- 
name of  the  Julian  family  at  Rome,  which, 
after  being  dignified  in  the  person  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  adopted  by 
successive  Roman  emperors,  and  latterly 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne;  personification  of  the  civil 
power,  the  State.— Cesarean  Caesari- 
an, se-za're-an,  se-za'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Caesar.— Ccesarean  operation,  the 
operation  by  which  the  fetus  is  taken  out 
of  the  uterus  by  an  incision  through  the 
abdomen  and  uterus,  when  delivery  of  a 
living  child  is  otherwise  impossible :  said 
to  be  so  named  because  Julius  Caesar  was 
brought  into  the  world  in  this  way. — 
Caesarism,  se'zer-izm,  n.  Despotic  sway 
exercised  by  one  who  has  been  raised  to 
power  by  popular  will;  imperialism. 

Caesium,  se'zi-um,  n.  [L.  ccesius,  blue] 
A  rare  metal  originally  discovered  in  mineral 
waters,  and  so  named  because  its  spectrum 
exhibits  two  characteristic  blue  lines.  It  is 
always  found  in  connection  with  rubidium. 

Caespitose,  Caespitons,  ses'pi-tos,  ses'pi- 
tus,  a.    Cespitose. 


Cnsura,  *e  zQ'ra,  a,  1 1  j  .  couura.  a  cutting) 
1  ro in  cadtrt,  ocetum,  to  cut.)    A  pau 

division  in  a  verse;  a  Separation,  by  the 
ending  of   a   word   or  by    a    pause   in    tin 

sen  e,  of  syllables  rhythmically  connected 
4'icsural,  se-zu'rai,  a.    Pertaining  to  the 
caesura. 

4 'a IV,  kaf  ft,  n.    [Fr.,  coffee,  a  coffee-house.] 
A  coffee-house;  a  restaurant. 
4'aNVlc,   ka-fe'ik,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

ooffee.  Caffeine,  ka-f Sin,  n,  a  slightly 
bitter  alkaloid  found  in  coffee,  tea,  &c, 
which,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  is  poison- 
ous. 

4 'afire,  kaf'er,  n.    Kafir. 

Caftan.    Kaftan. 

Cage,  kaj,  n.  [Fr.  cage,  from  L.  cavea,  a 
hollow,  from  cavus,  hollow  (whence  E. 
cave).)  A  box,  or  inclosure,  a  large  part 
of  which  consists  of  lattice-work  of  wood, 
wicker,  wire,  or  iron  bars,  for  confining 
birds  or  beasts;  a  prison  or  place  of  con- 
finement for  petty  malefactors};  a  skeleton 
framework  of  various  kinds;  the  framework 
of  a  hoisting  apparatus,  as  the  framework 
in  which  miners  ascend  and  descend  the 
shaft,  and  by  which  hutches  are  raised  and 
lowered. — v.t. — caged,  caging.  To  confine 
in  a  cage;  to  shut  up  or  confine. — Cage- 
ling,  kaj'ling,  n.  A  bird  kept  in  a  cage;  a 
cage  bird. 

Caimacam,  ka-ma-kam',  n.  A  lieutenant 
or  lieutenant-general  in  the  Turkish  service; 
the  governor  of  Constantinople. 

Caiman,  n.    Cayman. 

Cain,  kan,  n.  [Biblical.]  Murderer,  fratri- 
cide. Cain-coloured,  a.  The  yellow 
beard  of  the  character  in  the  mediaeval 
mystery  plays. 

Cainozoic,  ka-no-zo'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kainos, 
recent,  and  zoe,  life.]  Geol.  a  term  applied 
to  the  latest  of  the  three  divisions  into 
which  strata  have  been  arranged,  with  re- 
ference to  the  age  of  the  fossils  they  include, 
embracing  the  tertiary  and  post- tertiary 
systems. 

Caique,  ka-ek',  n.  [Fr.  from  Turk,  kaik.] 
A  light  skiff  used  in  the  Bosporus,  where  it 
almost  monopolizes  the  boat  traffic. 

Cairn,  kftrn,  n.  [Gael.  Ir.  W.  cam,  a  heap, 
a  cairn.]  A  heap  of  stones;  one  of  those 
large  heaps  of  stones  common  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  generally  of  a  conical  form,  erected  as 
sepulchral  monuments,  to  commemorate 
some  events,  as  landmarks,  &c. 

Cairngorm,  Cairugorm-stone,  kftrn'- 
gorm,  n.  A  yellow  or  brown  variety  of  rock- 
crystal,  found  in  great  perfection  on  Cairn- 
gorm and  the  neighbouring  mountains  in 
Scotland,  and  much  used  for  brooches, 
seals,  and  other  ornaments. 

Caisson,  kas'son,  n.  [Fr.,  caisson,  from 
caisse,  a  cbest,  a  case,  from  L,  capsa,  a 
chest.]  A  wooden  chest  filled  with  ex- 
plosives to  be  fired  when  approached  by  an 
enemy;  also,  an  ammunition  wagon,  or 
an  ammunition  chest;  a  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a  boat  used  as  a  flood-gate  in  docks;  a 
water-tight  structure  or  case  filled  with  air 
and  placed  under  sunken  vessels  to  raise 
them;  a  kind  of  floating  dock;  a  water-tight 
box  or  cylindrical  casing  used  in  founding 
and  building  structures  in  water  too  deep 
for  the  coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of  bridges, 
quays,  &c. 

Caitiff,  ka'tif,  n.  [O.Fr.  caitif,  captive, 
unfortunate;  from  L.  captivus,  a  captive, 
from  capere,  to  take.]  A  mean  villain;  a 
despicable  knave;  one  who  is  both  wicked 
and  mean. — a.  Belonging  to  a  caitiff;  ser- 
vile; base. 

Cajeput,  Cajuput,  kaj'i-put,  kaj'u-put, 
n.  [Malay  kdyu,  a  tree,  and  putih,  white.] 
A  pungent,  volatile  oil,  having  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  properties,  obtained  from 
the  cajeput-tree  of  the  Moluccas. 

Cajole,  ka-j51',  v.t.— cajoled,  cajoling.  [Fr. 
cajoler,  to  cajole;  O.Fr.  cageoler,  to  sing  or 
chatter  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  from  ccge.] 
To  deceive  or  delude  by  flattery,  specious 
promises,  &c;  to  wheedle;  to  coax. — Ca- 
joler,  ka-joTer,  n.     One  who  cajoles;  a 


wheedler.  4'ajolery,  ka-jol'er-i,  n.  Th< 
act  of  cajoling;  coaxing  language  or  tricks 
a  wheedling  to  delude. 

4'ake,  kftk,  n.    [Icel.  and  Sw.  Jcaka,  I 
Icage,  D.  koeck,  G.  kitchen,  cake;  probabh 

In. mi  \j.  coauere,  to  cook.    Cook  |    A 
of  line  light  dough  baked,   and  generallj 
sweetened    or    flavoured   with    various  in 
gredients;    something  made  or   coin 
in  the  form  of  a  cake;  a  mass  of  mat' 
a  solid  form  relatively  thin  and  extend 
To  take  the  cake,  complete  the  victory,  t< 
surpass.     (Colloq.)—  v.t. —caked,  caking.   T< 
form  into  a  cake  or  mass.— v.i.  To  coi 
or  become  formed  into  a  hard  mat 
dough  in  an  oven,  &c. 

4'alahash,  kal'a-bash,  n.  [Pg.  ca\«> 
Sp.  calabaza,  from  Ar.  qar,  a  gourd,  an> 
aibas,  dry.]  A  gourd  shell  dried;  the  fnn 
of  the  calabash-tree;  a  vessel  made  of  1 
dried  gourd  shell  or  of  a  similar  shell,  use' 
for  containing  liquors  or  goods,  as  pitch 
resin,  and  the  like.— Calabash-tree,  n 
A  name  of  several  American  trees  hearini 
large  gourd-like  fruits,  the  hard  shells  0 
which  are  made  into  numerous  domesti 
utensils,  as  basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles,  &c 

Calamanco,  kal-a-mang'ko,  n.  [Sp.  cah 
manco,  calamaco,  L.L.  calamancus,  cala 
maucum.)  A  woollen  stuff  of  a  fine  glos, 
and  checkered  in  the  warp. 

<  Salamander  Wood,  kal-a-man'der,  n 
[Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Coromandtl. 
A  beautiful  species  of  wood,  a  kind  of  ebon 
obtained  from  a  Ceylonese  tree  reseniblhi 
rosewood,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  workc 
with  great  difficulty. 

Calamary,  kal'a-ma-ri,  n.  [Sp.  calamai 
a  calamary,  from  L.  calamus,  a  reed,  pei 
from  their  pen-shaped  internal  shell.]  J 
decapod  cuttle-fish,  having  the  body  obloiif 
fleshy,  tapering,  flanked  behind  by  tw 
triangular  fins,  and  containing  a  pen-shap^ 
internal  horny  shell.  Called  also  Squio 
See-sleeve. 

Calambac,  kal'am-bak,  n.  [Per.]  Afre 
grant  wood;  agallochum. 

Calambour,  kal'am-bor,  n.  [Akin  to  ea 
ambac.1  A  species  of  aloes-wood  of  a  dusk 
or  mottled  colour,  used  by  cabinet-makers 

Calamine,  kal'a-min,  n.  [L.L.  calamine 
from  L.  cadmia  (d  being  changed  into  I 
calamine.]  The  native  siliceous  oxide  c 
zinc,  an  important  British  ore  of  zinc,  fror 
which  the  metal  is  got  chiefly  by  distillatioi 

Calamint,  kal'a-mint,  n.  [Gr.  kalamintht 
kalaminthos.]  A  name  for  labiate  plant 
akin  to  mint. 

Calamlte,  kal'a-mit,  n.     [L.  calamus, 
reed.]    A  kind  of  fossil  plants,  common  i 
the  carboniferous  rocks,  having  the  habi 
of  the  modern  equisetums,  but  with  wood 
stems,  and  growing  to  the  size  of  trees. 

Calamity,  ka-lam'i-ti,  n.  [L.  calamita. 
calamitatis.]  Any  great  misfortune  orcaus 
of  misery;  a  disaster  accompanied  wit 
extensive  evils;  misfortune;  mishap;  affiii 
tion;  adversity.— Calamitous,  ka-lam' 
tus,  a.  [Fr.  calamiteux,  L.  calamitusvs 
Producing  or  resulting  from  calamitj 
making  wretched;  distressful;  disastroui 
miserable;  baleful.— Calamitously,  k( 
lam'i-tus-li,  adv.  In  a  calamitous  manne; 
— Calamltousness,  ka-lam'i-tus-nes,  i 

Calamus,  kal'a-mus,  n.  [L.  calamus, 
reed,  a  reed-pen;  same  root  as  in  E.  haulm 
A  reed  or  reed-like  plant;  a  perennial  tufte 
Indian  grass,  called  also  sweet-scente 
lemon-grass,  yielding  an  aromatic  oil  use 
in  perfumery;  the  root  of  the  sweet-rusl 
the  generic  name  of  the  palms  yieldiir 
rattans.— Calamiferous,  kal-a-mif'er-u; 
a.    Producing  reeds. 

Calash,  ka-lash',  n.  [Fr.  caliche,  from  C 
kalesche,  a  word  of  Slavonic  origin:  Bohen 
kolesa,  Pol.  kolaska.]  A  light  carriage  wit 
very  low  wheels  and  a  folding  top;  the  fob 
ing  hood  or  top  fitted  to  such  a  carriage; 
kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies,  and  coi 
sisting  of  a  frame  of  cane  or  whaleboc 
covered  with  silk. 

Calathiform,  kal'a-thi-form,  a.  [L.  cah 
thus,  a  work-basket,  a  bowl,  and  formt 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
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•m  i    n,r  in  unlaphi urioal  or  ooooava,  i •  k * ■ 

lOD  I  im  CUP. 

It-niieiiiii.  kal-ktt'ne-um,  n      [L.(  the 

t.|.|   Au.it  the  largi  •  i  bone  ol  the  barsu  . 
I  bone  that  foi  'us  the  heel. 
Irar  IcalTtir.n,    [L.  calear,  a  spur,  from 
heel.  |    Huf,  a  Hjmr;  a  hollow 
ejection  from  the  base  of  a  petal.    Cal- 
,1-jilr.  leal  ko  iat.  a.     /•'  I   furnished  with 
pur,  as  the  corolla  ol  larkspur. 
lear.  kaPkar,  a.    [L.  c.ii.m-iu.  a  lime 
11,  from  cn/.r.  lime.]    A  kind  of  oven  or 
rorberating  furnace,  used  in  glass-works 
tin1  oalcinal  ion  of  sand  andsaltof  potash, 
.1  converting  them  into  frit. 
learconv  kal  kfl  rS  us.  a.  [L,  calcarius, 

,  lime  |  Partaking  of  the  nature 
liinr.  iia\  in:.  Mi.'  qualities  of  lime;  oon- 
[nlng  lime.    CalcarcousiiCHS,  kal  ka'- 

ii.    Quality  of  being  calcareous. 

leedonlc,  Calcedony,  kal-si-donlk, 

i  si  d  o  ni.  Oha  i  ci  donic,  Chalcedony. 
Iceolaria.  kal  se-5  la'ri  a.  >i.  [L.  calceo- 

:,  s  slipper,  from  the  shape  of  the  inflated 
rolls  resembling  a  Bhoe  or  slipper.  J  The 
■trio  name  <>t  a  number  of  ornamental 
rbaceous  or  Bhrubby  plants,  natives  of 
nt 1 1  America,  and  now  very  common  in 
nions,  most  having  yellow  flowers,  some 
mil,  and  some  with  the  two 
ours  intermixed,  while  others  are  white. 
Icle.  kal'sik,  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.] 
or  pertaining  to  lime;  containing  cal- 
iin  Calclferous,  kal-sif'er-us,  a.  [L. 
.»•,  ami  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
ntaining  lime,  especially  when  in  con- 
erable  quantity  (calciferous  strata). — 
ilcilitaf  Ion,  kal'si-fi-ka"shon,  n.  A 
IBglnginto  lime;  the  process  of  changing 
o  a  stony  substance  by  the  deposition 
lime- falciform,  kal'si-form,  a.  In 
5  form  of  chalk  or  lime.— Calcify,  kal'- 
'],  v. i.— calcified,  calcifying.  [L.  calx, 
.  to  make.]  To  become  gradually 
ttged  into  a  stony  condition  by  the  de- 
3ition  or  secretion  of  lime. — v".t.  To  make 
uy  by  depositing  lime.— Calcimine, 
I'si-min,  n.  [From  L.  calx.]  A  superior 
id  of  white  or  coloured  wash  for  the  walls 
rooms,  ceilings,  &c. — Calcine,  kal-sin', 
— calcined,  calcining.  [Fr.  calciner,  from 
calx.]  To  reduce  to  a  powder  or  to  a 
ible  state  by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  free 
m  volatile  matter  by  the  action  of  heat, 
limestone  from  carbonic  acid,  iron  ore 
m  sulphur;  to  oxidize  or  reduce  to  a 
tallic  calx.— v.i.  To  be  converted  into  a 
wder  or  friable  substance  by  the  action 
heat.  —  Cnlclnable,  kal-sl'na-bl,  a. 
pableof  being  calcined. — Calcination, 
-si-na'shon,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
cining.— Calciner,  kal-sin'er,  n.    One 

0  calcines;  acalciningorroastingfurnace. 
aleite,  kal'slt,  n.    A  term  applied  to 

•ious  minerals,  including  limestone,  all 
i  white  and  most  of  the  coloured  marbles, 
ilk,  Iceland-spar,  &c— Calcium,  kal'- 
nn,  n.  [From  L.  calx.]  Syrn.  Ca.  The 
tallic  basis  of  lime,  and  the  most  widely 
fused  of  the  alkaline  metals;  it  is  a  light 
low  metal,  about  as  hard  as  gold,  very 
:tile  and  malleable,  and  burns  in  chlorine 
h  a  most  brilliant  flame. 
COgraphy,  kal-kog'ra-fi,  n.  [L.  calx, 
ilk,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  engrave.]  The 
of  drawing  with  black  or  coloured 
ilks.— Calcographer,  kal-kog'ra-fer,  n. 
e  who  practises  calcography.— Caleo- 
nphical,  kal-ko-graf'ik-al,  a.  Pertain- 
to  calcography. 

C-sinter,  kalk'sin-ter,  n.  [L.  calx,  lime, 

1  G.  sinter,  a  stalactite.]  A  stalactitic 
bonate  of  lime,  a  variety  of  calcite,  con- 
ing of  deposits  from  springs  holding 
bonate  of  lime  in  solution. — Calc-spar, 
k'spar,  n.  Calcareous  spar,  or  crystal- 
id  carbonate  of  lime.— Calc-tuff.  kalk'- 
,  n.  An  alluvial  formation  of  carbonate 
ime. 

culary.  Under  Calculus. 
culate,  kal'ku-lat,  v. t.— calculated,  cal- 
ling. [L.  calcido,  calculatum,  from 
:ulus,  a  counter  or  pebble  used  in  cal- 
itions,  from  calx,  a  small  stone,  a 
nter.]     To   ascertain  by  computation; 


to    eonipu'.  .    t.i    i.  ekon    up;    to    est  imate 
(value,     OOStfj     SO     BUkkl     tin-    iiiccssary    or 

usual  oomputal  rding  (an  i 

ko.);  to  tit,  or  prepare  by  the  adaptation 
ol    moans  ko  m  sod;   to  tnaki   i  iutable  i 

gi  hi  i.illy  in  pp.  in  t bis  I  ' 
suitable:  adapted  (a  scheme  calculated  to 
iio  much  mischief),  9  I,  To  make  i  oom 
putatlon;  to  weigh  all  the  oiroumstanoss; 
to  deliberate,  Calculable,  kal'kfl  la  bl. 
a,  Capable  ol  bi  big  calculated  oral  o  r(  slned 
by  calculation  Calculating.  kaPku-lat- 
bog,  a.  Having  the  power  or  habit  of 
making  arithmetical  oalculatioos;  quick 
at  arithmetical  oaloulatloos;  given  ko  ion 
thought  ami  calculation;  deliberate  and 

Selfish;  scheming  (a  calculating  disposition). 

— Calculation,  kal  kfi  l&'sbon,   ><.    The 

act  of  calculating;  the  art  or  practi..  .it 
OOmputlng  by  numbers;  reckoning;  com- 
putation; a  scries  of  arithmetical  pi" 
set  down  in  figures  and  bringing  out  a 
certain  result;  estimate  i  formed  by  com]  taring 
the  circumstances  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  —  Caiculallvc,  kai'ku  la  tiv,  a. 
Pertaining  to  calculation;  tending  to  calcu- 
late.—Calculator,  kal'ku-la-ter,  n.  One 
who  calculates. 

Calculus,  kal'ka-lus,  n.  pi  Calculi,  kai'- 
ku II.  [L.,  a  pebble  used  for  calculating, 
from  calx,  a  small  stone,  a  counter.]  A 
general  term  for  hard  concretions  of  various 
kinds  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
the  more  important  being  those  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder,  called  biliary  calculi  or 
gall-stones,  .and  those  formed  by  a  deposi- 
tion from  the  urine  in  the  kidney  or  bladder, 
called  urinary  calculi;  the  stone;  gravel;  a 
method  of  computation  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  —  Calculous, 
Ca ic u lose,  kal'ku-lus, kal'ku-los, a.  Stony; 
gritty;  hard  like  stone;  arising  from  calculi, 
or  stones  in  the  bladder.  Also  Calcular, 
Calculary,  kal'ku-ler,  kal'ku-ler-i. 

Caldron,  Cauldron,  kal'dron,  n.  [O.Fr. 
caldron  =  Sp.  calderon,  It.  calderone,  from 
L.  caldus,  calidus,  hot.]  A  large  kettle  or 
boiler  of  copper  or  other  metal. 

Caledonian,  kal-i-do'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Caledonia,  an  ancient  name  of  Scotland; 
Scottish;  Scotch.— n.  A  native  of  Caledonia, 
now  Scotland;  a  Scotchman. 

Calefacient,  kal-i-fa'shi-ent,  a.  [L.  cale- 
facio,  to  make  warm,  from  caleo,  to  be  warm, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Warming;  heating. — 
n.  That  which  warms  or  heats;  med.  a 
substance  which  excites  a  degree  of  warmth 
in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  mustard, 
pepper,  &c— Calefaction,  kal-i-fak'shon, 
n.  The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or 
heating;  the  state  of  being  heated. — Cale- 
factivc,  Calefactory,  kal-i-fak'tiv,  kal- 
i-fak'to-ri,  a.  Adapted  to  make  warm  or 
hot;  communicating  heat.— Calefy,  kal'i- 
fT,  v.t. — calefied,  calefying.  To  make  warm 
or  hot. 

Calendar,  kal'en-der,  n.  [L.  calendarium, 
an  account-book,  a  calendar,  from  calendce, 
the  first  day  of  each  month,  the  calends; 
root  in  calo,  Gr.  kalein,  to  call.]  A  register 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  months,  weeks, 
and  days  are  set  down  in  order,  with  the 
feasts  observed  by  the  church,  &c;  an 
orderly  table  or  enumeration  of  persons  or 
things,  as  a  list  of  criminal  causes  which 
stand  for  trial;  a  list;  a  catalogue;  a  register. 
—v.t.  To  enter  or  write  in  a  calendar;  to 
register.— Calends,  kal'endz,  n.  pi.  [L. 
calendce.]  Among  the  Romans  the  first  day 
of  each  month.— The  Greek  calends,  a  time 
that  never  occurred  or  never  will  occur,  a 
phrase  which  originated  in  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  calends. 

Calender,  kal'en-der,  n.  [Fr.  calandre, 
L.L.  celendra,  a  calender,  from  L.  cylindrus, 
Gr.  kylindros,  a  cylinder.]  A  machine  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  cylinders  revolving 
so  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  that 
cloth  passing  through  between  them  is 
smoothed  and  glazed  by  their  pressure;  an 
establishment  in  which  woven  fabrics  are 
calendered,  starched,  stretched,  and  other- 
wise finished  for  the  market;  one  engaged 
in  calendering;  a  calendrert. — v.t.  To  press 
or  finish  in  a  calender.— Calendrer,  Cal- 


enderer.  kal'<  n  drer,  kal  m-dei  <  ■,  ».    A 

i  who  calenders  olotb 
Calender,  I  al'i  d  di  r,  n  I  Promtbi  found)  r 
"i  the  ordei  l    One  ol  an  ordi  i  "i  dervishes 
in  Turki  j    and    Pen  la,  ol    nol   rei  j 
moral:,,  qoi  held  In  v .  i >  high  i   U  ■  m  bj  the 

Mohami 

Calendallne,  In  li  o'dD  Un,  n  a  mw  tk 
ginous  substance  or  gum  obtained  from  the 
marigold,  khi  I  lali  odula  oi  botanista. 

Calenture,  kal'an-tfir,  n.  |Fr.  oalmtWM, 
Bp.   cal,  ntura,   bl  nt  Ore.   f  i  •  >rn   <:ul 

tntar,  to  heat,  from  L  aim,  to  be  hot  I   A 
kind  of  delirium  caused  within  t  he  1 1 
especially  on  board  Kiup,  by  • 

excessive  heat. 
Calcscciice.  ka  les'ens,n.  [FromL.0a 

to  grow  warm,  incept,  of  tttUo,    to  be  hot.] 
Growing  warmth;  growing  heat. 
Calf,  kiif,  n.  pi.  Calves,  kfivz.     [A  Sax. 

cralf    I).   I.alf,    [eel,    kdlfr,  Sw.   half,    Dan. 

kalv,  (;.  kalb,  a  calf.]  Properly  the  young 
of  the  cow  or  the  bovine  gonus  of  quadru- 
peds, but  applied  also  to  the  young  of  tin- 
marine  mammalia,  as  the  whale;  an  igno- 
rant,stupidperson;adolt;aweakorcowanlly 
man ;  leather  made  from  the  skin  of  a  calf. 
—Calf-love,  n.  A  youthful  romantic 
passion  or  affection.-  Calf-skin,  Call's- 
skln,  a.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf;  leather 
made  of  the  skin. 

Calf,  kaf,  Ji.  [Icel.  kdlfi,  the  calf  of  the  leg.] 
The  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  behind, 
below  the  knee. 

Calibre,  Caliber,  kal'i-ber,  n.  [Fr.  calibre, 
possibly  from  Ar.  kdlib,  Pers.  kdlab,  a 
mould.]  The  diameter  of  a  body,  as  of  a 
column  or  a  bullet;  usually  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  a  firearm;  fig.  compass  or  ca- 
pacity of  mind;  the  extent  of  one's  intel- 
lectual endowments.  —  Caliber-compasses, 
calibers,  or  callipers,  compasses  made 
either  with  arched  legs  to  measure  the 
diameters  of  cylinders  or  globular  bodies, 
or  with  straight  legs  and  points  turned 
outwards  to  measure  the  interior  diameter 
or  bore  of  anything.— Calibrate,  kal'i- 
brat,  v.t.  To  ascertain  the  calibre  of. — 
Calibration,  kal-i-bra'shon,  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  calibrating,  especially  of  ascer- 
taining the  calibre  of  a  thermometer-tube, 
witli  the  view  of  graduating  it  to  a  scale 
of  degrees. 

Calice,  kal'is,  n.  [Fr.  calice,  L.  calix,  a 
cup.]  Zool.  the  little  cup  in  which  the 
polyp  of  a  coral -producing  zoophyte  is 
contained. 

Calico,  kal'i-ko,  n.  [From  Calicut  in  India, 
whence  the  cloth  was  first  introduced.]  A 
term  for  any  white  or  unprinted  cotton 
cloth.— Calico-printer,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  print  calicoes. — Calico- 
printing,  n.  The  art  of  printing  or  im- 
pressing calicoes  with  variegated  figures 
and  colours,  more  or  less  permanent. 

Calid,  kal'id,  a.  [L.  calidus,  from  caleo,  to 
be  hot.]  Hot;  burning;  warm.—  Calidity, 
ka-lid'i-ti,  n.  Heat;  warmth. — Cal iduct, 
kal'i-dukt,  n.  [L.  caleo,  and  duco,  ductum, 
to  lead.]  A  pipe  or  canal  used  to  convey 
hot  air  or  steam  from  a  furnace  to  the 
apartments  of  a  house. 

Calif,  Caliph,  kalif,  n.  [Fr.  calif e,  from 
Ar.  khalifa,  successor,  from  khalafa,  to 
succeed.]  A  title  given  to  the  acknowledged 
successors  of  Mohammed,  regarded  among 
Mohammedans  asbeing  vested  with  supreme 
dignity  and  power  in  all  matters  relating  to 
religion  and  civil  policy.  Written  also 
Kalif,  Khalif,  &c— Callfate,  kal'i-fat,  n. 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  calif;  the  govern- 
ment of  a  calif.  Written  also  Kalifate, 
Caliphate. 

Caliginous,  ka-lij'i-nus,  a.  [L.  caligi- 
nosus,  from  caligo,  caliginis,  darkness.] 
Dim;  obscure;  dark. — Caiiginously,  ka- 
li j'i-nus-li,  adv.  Obscurely;  darkly. — Ca« 
liginonsness,  ka-lij'i-nus-nes,  n. 

Caligraphic,  Caligraphist,  Caligra- 
ptay.    Calligraphic,  &c. 

Calipasb,  kal'i-pash,  n.  [A  form  of  cala- 
bash, with  sense  of  carapace,  the  upper 
shell  of  the  tortoise.]  That  part  of  a  turtle 
which  belongs  to  the  upper  shield,  consist- 
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ing  of  a  fatty,  golutinous  substance  of  a 
dull,    greenish   colour:    spelled   also   Calli- 

path.    Calipee,  kal'i-pe,  u.    That  part  of 

a  turtle  which  belongs  to  the  lower  shield, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour:  ■polled  also  Cal- 
Hpte. 
Caliph.   Caliphate,   n.    Calif,  Cali- 

KATE. 

Callsaya,  kal  i-sa'a,  a.  A  name  for  the 
yellow,  or  orange  yellow,  febrifugal  barks 
of  several  species  of  cinchona  trees,  consist- 
ing of  the  inner  bark.  — Cnllsayliic,  kal 
i  s;i'in,  7i.  An  alkaline  suhstance  obtained 
from  calisaya  bark,  now  used  in  making  a 
kind  of  bitters. 

Callsthenlc,  Calisthenics.     Callis- 

THENIC,  &C. 

Callvcr.t  kal'i-ver,  n.  [O.D.  koluvre,  acali- 
ver,  from  Fr.  couleuvre,  L.  coluber,  a  ser- 
pent.] A  kind  of  hand -gun,  musket,  or 
arquebuse.    (Shale.) 

Calk,  kak,  v.t.    Same  as  Caulk. 

Calk,  kak,  v.t.  [Fr.  calquer,  It.  calcare, 
from  L.  calx,  lime.]  To  copy  (a  print  or 
design)  by  covering  the  back  with  chalk,  a 
pencil,  or  crayon,  and  tracing  lines  through 
on  a  piece  of  paper  by  passing  lightly  over 
each  stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point. 

Calker,  Calkin,  kak'er,  kak'in,  n.  [Per- 
haps from  L.  calcar,  a  spur,  from  L.  calx,  the 
heel.]  The  prominent  part  of  either  ex- 
tremity of  a  horse-shoe,  bent  downwards 
and  Drought  to  a  sort  of  point;  the  semi- 
circular ring  of  iron  nailed  on  to  the  heel 
of  a  strong  shoe  or  boot.  Also  Calk,  kak, 
in  same  sense.— Calk,  kak,  v.t.  To  furnish 
with  a  calker  or  calkin. 

Call,  kal,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  ceall ian =Icel.  and 
Sw.  kalla,  Dan.  kalde,  to  call;  D.  kallen,  to 
talk,  to  prattle;  same  root  as  Gr.  giryo,  to 
cry;  Skr.  gar,  to  call.]  To  name;  to  de- 
nominate: with  the  name  or  appellation  as 
well  as  the  person  or  thing  named;  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of;  to  designate  or  charac- 
terize as;  to  affirm  to  be;  to  invite  or  com- 
mand to  come  or  assemble  (a  person,  a  cab, 
a  meeting) ;  to  summon ;  to  select  or  ap- 
point, as  for  an  office,  duty,  or  employ- 
ment; to  invoke  or  appeal  to;  to  arouse,  as 
from  sleep;  to  awaken;  to  proclaim  or  utter 
loudly. — To  call  back,  to  recall;  to  summon 
or  bring  back.— To  call  forth,  to  bring  or 
summon  to  action  (one's  energies).— To  call 
in,  to  collect  (as  debts  or  money);  to  draw 
from  circulation  (coin). — To  call  names,  to 
use  opprobrious  epithets  to. — To  call  out,  to 
challenge  to  a  duel;  to  summon  into  service 
or  action  (the  military).— To  call  over,  to  go 
over  by  reading  aloud  name  by  name. — To 
call  to  mind,  to  recollect;  to  revive  in  mem- 
ory.— To  call  to  the  bar,  to  admit  to  the 
rank  of  barrister  or  advocate. — To  call  up, 
to  bring  into  view  or  recollection;  to  recall; 
to  require  payment  of.—v.i.  To  utter  a  loud 
sound,  or  to  draw  a  person's  attention  by 
name:  often  with  to;  to  make  a  short  stop 
or  pay  a  short  visit:  often  followed  by  at, 
for,  or  on. — To  call  at,  to  visit  a  place  in 
passing;  to  call  for  (a  person  or  thing)  is  to 
visit  in  order  to  obtain  the  company  of  the 
person  to  some  other  place,  or  to  get  the 
thing;  also,  to  demand,  require,  claim 
(crime  calls  for  punishment). — To  call  on  or 
upon,  to  visit  (a  person);  to  demand  from 
or  appeal  to;  to  invoke. — To  call  out,  to 
utter  in  a  loud  voice;  to  bawl. — n.  A  sum- 
mons or  invitation  made  vocally  or  by  an 
instrument;  a  demand;  requisition;  claim 
(the  calls  of  justice  or  humanity;  calls  on 
one's  time) ;  divine  vocation  or  summons; 
invitation  or  request  to  a  clergyman  by  a 
congregation  to  become  their  minister;  a 
short  or  passing  visit  paid  to  a  person ;  the 
cry  of  a  bird  to  its  mate  or  young;  a  whistle 
or  pipe  used  by  a  boatswain  and  his  mate 
to  summon  sailors  to  their  duty;  a  pipe  to 
call  birds  by  imitating  their  voice. — Call- 
bell,  n.  A  small  hand-bell  on  a  stand  or 
frame. — Call-bird,  n.  A  bird  taught  to 
allure  others  into  a  snare.— Call-boy,  n. 
A  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  actors  on  to 
the  stage  at  the  proper  moment.— Caller, 
kal'er,  n.  One  who  calls. — Calling,  kal'- 
ing,  n.  A  vocation;  profession;  trade;  usual 
occupation  or  employment;  a  collective 
name  for  persons  following  any  profession; 
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Btate  of  being  divinely  called  (N.T.).— Call- 
liig-crali,  n.  The  popular  Dame  for  trop- 
ical oraba  which,  when  disturbed,  hold  up 
a  claw  before  them,  aa  If  beckoning  or  call- 
ing upon    some   one.     <  :i  1 1  i  llg-ha  IT.   ft. 

I'ika.    Call-note,  n.   The  note  or  sound 

produced  by  the  male  of  birds  and  some 
other  animals  to  call  the  female. 
Callct,  kal'et,  ft.  [Fr.  caillette,  a  frivolous 
babbling  woman,  dim.  from  caille,  a  quail.] 
A  tattling  or  talkative  woman;  a  scold;  a 
gossip;  a  trull;  a  drab. 

Callld.t  kal'id,  a.  [L.  callidus,  expert, 
shrewd,  from  callum,  the  hardened  skin  of 
the  hands  caused  by  labour.]  Skilled;  ex- 
pert; shrewd.— Callldlty,  CallldncsH, 

kal-lid'i-ti,  kal'id-nes,  w.  IL. calliditas.]  Skill; 
discernment;  shrewdness. 

Calligraphy,  kal-lig'ra-fl,  n.  [Gr.  kalli- 
graphia— kalos,  beautiful,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  beautiful  writing;  fair  or 
elegant  writing  or  penmanship. — Callig- 
raplier,  <  'alllgraphlst,  kal-lig'ra-fer, 
kal-lig'ra-fist,  n.  One  skilled  in  calligraphy. 
— Calligraphic,  Calllgraphical,  kal- 
i-graf'ik,  kal-i-graf'ik-al.  a.  Relating  to  cal- 
ligraphy. 

Callimanco,  kal-i-mang'ko,  n.  Cala- 
manco. 

Callipash,  Callipee,  kal'i-pash,  kal'i-pe. 
Calipash,  Calipee. 

Callipers,  kal'i-perz,  n.  pi.    Calibre. 

Callipeva,  kal-i-pe'va,  n.  A  much-prized 
river  mullet  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  scales 
are  used  for  ornaments,  &c,  and  its  roes 
form  an  excellent  caviare. 

Callisthenics,  kal-is-then'iks,  n.  [Gr. 
kalos,  beautiful,  and  sthenos,  strength.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  taking  exercise  for  health, 
strength,  or  grace  of  movement.— Callls- 
I lie n  ic,  kal-is-then'ik,  a.  Relating  to  cal- 
listhenics. 

Callotechntcs.t  kal-o-tek'niks,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
kalos,  beautiful,  and  techne,  art.]  The  fine 
or  ornamental  arts. 

Callous,  Callose,  kal'us,  kallos,  a.  [L. 
callosus,  from  callus,  callum,  hard  thick 
skin.  Callid.]  Hardened  or  thickened 
from  continuous  pressure  or  friction:  said  of 
the  skin;  having  a  hardened  skin;  hence, 
hardened  in  mind  or  feelings ;  insensible ;  un- 
feeling.—Callosity,  kal-los'i-ti,  n.  [L. 
callositas.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
hardened  or  indurated;  any  thickened  or 
hardened  part  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
body  or  that  of  any  other  animal;  any  part 
of  a  plant  unusually  hard.— Callously, 
kal'us-li,  adv.  In  a  callous,  hardened,  or 
unfeeling  manner.— Callousness,  kal'us- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  cal- 
lous; insensibility;  apathy;  indifference. — 
Callus,  kal'us,  n.  A  callosity;  a  new 
growth  of  osseous  matter  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  fractured  bones;  any  part  of  a 
plant  unusually  hard;  the  new  formation 
over  the  end  of  a  cutting  before  it  sends 
forth  rootlets. 

Callow,  kal'6,  a.  [A.Sax.  calu,  bald  =  D. 
kaal,  Sw.  kal,  G.  kahl,  bald;  cog.  L.  calvus, 
bald.]  Destitute  of  feathers,  as  a  young 
bird;  naked;  unfledged;  pertaining  to  the 
condition  of  a  young  bird. 

Callum,  kal'um,  n.  [L.  for  hard  skin.]  (1) 
Bot.  a  healing  tissue  by  which  wounds  are 
closed.  (2)  Surg,  growth  of  bone  by  which 
fractures  are  mended. 

Calm,  kam,  a.  [Fr.  calme,  calm,  from 
L.L.  cauma,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hence 
the  hot  part  of  the  day,  the  time  for  rest; 
from  Gr.  kauma,  heat,  from  kaio,  to  burn.] 
Still;  quiet;  undisturbed;  not  agitated;  not 
stormy:  said  of  the  weather,  the  sea,  &c; 
undisturbed  by  passion;  not  agitated  or 
excited  in  feeling;  tranquil,  as  the  mind, 
temper,  &c.  —  n. .  Freedom  from  motion, 
agitation,  or  disturbance;  stillness;  tran- 
quillity; quiet;  especially,  a  state  or  period 
at  sea  when  there  is  neither  wind  nor  waves. 
— Region  of  calms  or  calm  latitudes,  the 
tracts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
on  the  confines  of  the  trade-winds,  where 
calms  of  long  duration  prevail.  —  v. t.  To 
make  calm;  to  still;  to  quiet;  to  appease, 
allay,  or  pacify  (grief,  anger,  anxiety,  &c); 
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to  becalm  [Shak.).—v.i.  To  become  calm  o 
serene.  Calmer,  kam'er,  n.  One  who  o 
that  which  calms-  Calmly,  kam'li, 
J n  a  calm  manner;  without  agito 
quietly.  Calmness,  kiim'nes,  n.  Thi 
state  of  being  calm,  quiet,  or  unruffled 
quietness;  stillness;  tranquillity. 

Calmiick,  Calinuc,  kal'muk,  n.  A  mem 
ber  of  a  branch  of  the  Mongol  race,  nov 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia;  tin 
language  spoken  by  the  Calmucka. 

Calomel,  kal'o-mel,  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  fair 
good,  and  melas,  black,  perhaps  because  j 
was  good  for  black  bile.]  A  preparat  i 
mercury,  a  compound  of  this  metal  un 
chlorine,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  whitisl 
powder,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Caloric,  ka-lor'ik,  n.  [L.  calor,  heat.]  Tb. 
name  given  to  a  supposed  Bubtle  irnpon  • 
derable  fluid  to  which  the  sensation  am 
phenomena  of  heat  were  formerly  attri 
buted. — a.  Pertaining  to  caloric. — Calori 
engine,  an  engine  similar  in  principle  to  tli 
steam-engine,  the  motive  power  being  tli 
expansive  force  of  heated  air.  —  Calori 
city,  kal-o-ris'i-ti,  n.  That  faculty  in  an: 
mals  of  developing  a  quantity  of  heat  neces 
sary  to  life.—  Calori  fere,  ka-lor'i-far,  ?, 
[Fr.,  from  L.  calor,  heat,  and  fero,  to  bear 
An  apparatus  for  heating  conservatories 
&c,  by  means  of  hot  water  circulating  i 
tubes.— Calorific,  kal-o-rif'ik,  a.  Capabl 
of  producing  heat;  causing  heat;  heathy 
—Calorific  rays,  certain  invisible  rays  ema 
nating  from  the  sun,  and  which  are  onl 
manifested  by  their  effects  on  the  thei 
mometer.  —  Calorification,  ka-lor'i-f 
ka"shon,  n.  The  production  of  heat,  espt 
cially  animal  heat.— Caloriticleiit,  €a 
lorlfient,  Calorifacient,  ka-lor'i -fish' 
ent,  ka-lor'i-fl//ent,  ka-lor'i-fa"shi-ent,  i 
[L.  calor,  heat,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Ileal 
producing ;  producing  heat  in  the  bodil 
system.— Calorescence,  kal-o-res'ens,  % 
Physics,  the  transmutation  of  heat  rays  int 
others  of  higher  refrangibility.— Calorlsl 
kal'or-ist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  fluid  calle 
caloric— Calorie,  kal'o-re,  n.  The  quar 
tity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  Kg.  of  wate 
from  0°  to  1°  C. ;  or  the  quantity  required  t , 
raise  a  gm.  of  water  through  the  same  range 
used  as  the  unit  of  heat. 

Calorimeter,  kal-o-rim'e-ter,  n.  [L.  calcn 
heat,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  aj 
paratus  for  measuring  absolute  quantitie 
of  heat.— Calorimetric,  ka-lor'i-met"ril 
a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  use  of  the  cak 
rimeter.— Calorimetry.  kal-o-rim'et-ri,* 
The  art  or  process  of  using  the  calorimetei 

Calotte,  ka-lot',  n.  [Fr.  calotte,  a  skull-cai 
dim.  of  cale.  Caul.]  A  skull-cap  worn  b 
ecclesiastics,  &c. 

Calotype,  kal'0-tlp,  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  beaut 
ful,  and  typos,  figure,  impression.]  Th 
name  given  to  the  process  of  producin 
photographs  by  the  action  of  light  upo 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Caloyer,  kal'o-yer,  n.  [Fr.  from  Mod. Gi 
kalogeros,  from  Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  an 
geron,  Mod.Gr.  geros,  an  old  man.]  One  c 
a  sect  of  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Calp,  kalp,  n.  A  kind  of  softish  limeston 
found  in  Ireland,  of  a  bluish-black,  gra; 
or  grayish-blue  colour. 

Caique,  kalk,  v.t.    Same  as  Calk  (in  art). 

Caltrop,  kal'trop,  n.  [L.L.  calcitrapa,  froi 
L.  calx,  calcis,  a  heel,  and  L.L.  trappa, 
snare.]  Milit.  an  instrument  with  fouriro 
points  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
three  of  them  being  on  the  ground  the  otto 
points  upward,  used  as  an  obstacle  to  th 
advance  of  troops;  bot.  a  term  applied  I 
several  plants  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
heads  or  fruits  to  the  military  instrument 

Calnmba,  Calumbo,  ka-lum'ba,  fc 
lum'bo,  n.  [From  a  mistaken  notion  thf 
the  plant  came  from  Colombo,  Ceylon] 
plant  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Mozau 
bique,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a  bitt< 
tonic  in  cases  of  indigestion. 

Calnmet,  kal'u-met,  n.  [Fr.  calumet,  fro 
L.  calamus,  a  reed.]  The  North  America 
Indians'  pipe  of  peace,  the  smoking  of  whii 
is  a  pledge  of  amity  and  good  faith. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  n. 
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llllllllllilfO,  kit.  lum'm  al.  H  t      alumni 

(,,/,  calumniating.  [  I>  calumnior,  ealum 
i.ifus.  i"  calumniate,  from  ealumnia,  eel 
miiy  I  To  speak  evil  of  falsely;  to  cast 
ipereiona  >'n,  to  charge  falsely  and  know 
ijjly  with  some'  crime,  offence,  or  some 
Mng  disreputable;  ti  Blander,  v.i,  Topro 
,  ,1  reports  with  a  design  to  injure 
10  reputation  of  another.  Calumnla- 
lon.  Ka  Lum  ni  B  shon,  n  The  act  of  ca 
unniating:  calumny.  Calumniator, 
k  lum  m  a  ter,  n.  One  who  calumniates 
i  slanders  Calumniatory,  Caluin- 
iloiiv  kii-liun'ni  a"to  ri,  ka  lum'ni  us,  a, 
Mug  calumny;  containing  or  implying  cal- 
nm> .  injurious  to  reputation;  slanderous. 
Calnmnlously,  ka  lum'ni-us-li,  adv. 
ii  ii  oalumnious  manner:  slanderously.— 
allium  Ioiimm'ss,  ka-lum'ni-us-nes,  n. 
4 'nl  u  in  ii. v.  kal'um-ni,  n.  [L.  ealumnia.] 
MM  accusation  of  a  crime  or  offence, 
oowingly  or  maliciously  mail.'  or  reported, 
>  the  injury  of  another;  a  defamatory  or 
anilerons  report;  slander;  defamation. 

ilvary,  kal'va-ri,  n.  [I,,  ealvaria,  a  skull, 
•om  salvo,  a  bare  scalp]  Golgotha,  the 
MM  where  Christ  was  crucified,  west  of 

erusalein;  in  R.  Cath.  countries  a  place 
f  devotion,  often  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in 
leniory  of  the  place  where  our  Saviour 
iffered. 

live,  kiiv,  v.i.—  calved,  calving.  [From 
i//  I)  kalven,  Dan.  kalve,  to  calve.]  To 
ring  forth  a  calf  or  calves :  used  specifically 
'.  cows,  whales,  and  seals.  —  Calvish, 
iv'ish,  a.    Like  a  calf. 

llvliiisili,  kal'vin-izm,  n.  The  theologi- 
il  tenets  or  doctrines  of  Calvin,  the  cele- 
ated  reformer,  and  his  followers,  among 
ic  distinguishing  doctrines  of  whose  sys- 
im  are,  predestination,  original  sin,  the 
responsible  sovereignty  of  God,  &c— Cal- 
I  ii  I  st.  kal'vin-ist,  n.  A  follower  of  Calvin; 
ie  who  embraces  the  theological  doctrines 
Calvin. —Cal  vlnlstlc,  Calvlnlsti- 
il.  kal-vin-ist'ik,  kal-vin-ist'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
illing to  Calvin  or  to  his 'opinions  in 
leology.— Calvillize,  kal'vin-Iz,  v.t.  To 
invert  to  Calvinism. 

ilvitles,  kal-vish'i-ez,  n.  [L.,  from  calvus, 
ild.]  Diffused  or  general  baldness,  ap- 
:aring  generally  first  on  the  crown  or  on 
ie  forehead  and  temples. 

ilx,  kalks,  n.  pi.  Calxes,  Calces,  kalk'- 
z,  kal'sez.  [L.  calx,  limestone.]  Lime  or 
talk;  an  old  term  for  the  substance  of  a 
etal  or  mineral  which  remains  after  being 
ibjected  to  violent  heat  or  calcination;  an 
:ide;  lime  recently  prepared  by  calcina- 
jn;  broken  and  refuse  glass,  which  is 
stored  to  the  pots  in  glass-making. 

lyplra,  ka-lip'tra,  n.  [Gr.  kalyptra,  a 
ii  or  covering.]  Bot.  the  hood  of  the 
eca  or  capsule  of  mosses. — Calyptrate, 
i-lip'trat,  a.  Bot.  furnished  with  a  calyptra; 
so  applied  to  the  calyx  when  it  comes  off 
ie  a  lid  or  extinguisher.  —  Calyptrl- 
>mi,  ka-lip'tri-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
a  calyptra. 

lyx,  kaliks,  n.  pi.  Calyces,  Calyxes, 
I'li-sez,  ka'lik-sez.  [L.  calyx,  from  Gr. 
■lyx,  a  calyx,  a  covering.]  Bot.  the  ex- 
rior  covering  of  a  flower  within  the  bracts 
id  external  to  the  corolla,  which  it  incloses 
id  supports,  and  consisting  of  several  ver- 
:illate  leaves  called  sepals,  either  united 
distinct,  usually  of  a  green  colour  and  of 
less  delicate  texture  than  the  corolla.— 
ilvcant  heinous,  kal-i-kan'the-mus,  a. 
r.  kalyx,  a  calyx,  and  anthos,  a  flower.] 
)(.  a  term  applied  to  plants  having  the 
rolla  and  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. — 
llycifloral,  ka-lis'i-flo"ral,  a.  [L.  calyx, 
d  fios,  floris,  a  flower.]  Bot.  having  the 
tals  and  stamens  springing  from  the  tube 
the  calyx.— Calyclform,  ka-lis'i-form, 

Bot.  having  the  form  of  a  calyx.— Ca- 
cinal.  Calycine,  ka-lis'i-nal,  kal'i-sln, 

Bot.  pertaining  to  a  calyx;  situated  on 
calyx.  —  Calycle,  Calycule,  kal'i-kl, 
1  l-kul,  n.  [L.  calyculus,  dim.  of  calyx.) 
)(.  an  outer  accessory  calyx,  or  set  of 
iflets  or  bracts  looking  like  a  calyx;  zool. 
me  as  Calice.— Calycoid,  ka'li-koid,  a. 
>t.  hke  a  calyx;  cup-shaped—  Calycled, 
llyculate,  kal'i-kld,  ka-lik'Q-lat,  a.  Bot. 


having  braoti  whloh  resemble  an  add  it  lonal 
externa]  calyx, 

("am.  luim,  n.     [O.K   rmiih,  a  eonili,  it  cresl ; 

oomp  Dan  bun  hiul,  <;.  kamn  rod,  ■  cog 
wheeL  from  ktun,  kamtn,  ■  oonb.]  Mach 
m  projecting  pari  ol  ■  wheel  or  other  re 
\  oh  ing  pi*  .■,■  .,,  plaoed  m  to  give  an  alt<  r 
> i • « * i m k  motion,  especially  In  %  reotillnear 
direction,  to  another  piece  [often  a  rod) 

that  eomes   in   OOntaoi    With  it  and  is  free 

tO  move  only  in  a  c,  Main  du crtioii.  'i'lie 
<  001  nl  i  ie  is  a  kind  of  earn. 

Camaleu.  Camayrn.  ka-ma'n,  «.  [Fr, 
oamaieu,  a  form  equivalenl  to  oameo.]    A 

stone  engraved  In  relief,  a  oameo;  also 
monoohrome  painting  or  painting  with  a 

tingle  colour,  varied  only  by  the  effect  Of 

chiaroscuro, 

Camaraderie,  kam'a-rad-er-e,  n,  [Fr.] 
.Mutual  good  fellowship  as  comrades. 

( 'ainarllla,  kam-a-ril'a,  Sp.  proa  ka-me- 

rel'ya,  >t.  [Sp.,  a  small  room,  a  dim.  from 
eamara,  L.  camera,  camara,  a  vault.  Cham- 
ber.] A  company  of  secret  counsellors  or 
advisers;  a  cabal;  a  clique. 

Camafa,  kani'a-ta,  n.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  half-grown  acorns  of  a  kind 
of  oak,  dried  and  imported  for  tanning. 

Camber,  kam'ber,  n.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to 
arch,  to  vault,  from  L.  camera,  a  vault.] 
A  convexity  upon  an  upper  surface,  as  a 
ship's  deck,  a  bridge,  a  beam,  a  lintel;  the 
curve  of  a  ship's  plank. — Camber  window, 
a  window  arched  at  the  top.— v.t.  To  arch; 
to  bend;  to  curve  ship-planks. 

Cambist,  kam'bist,  7i.  [Fr.  cambiste,  from 
L.  cambio,  to  exchange.  Change.]  One 
who  has  to  do  with  exchange,  or  is  skilled 
in  the  science  of  exchange;  one  who  deals 
in  notes  and  bills  of  exchange;  a  banker. — 
Cambistry,  kam'bis-tri,  n.  The  science 
of  exchange,  weights,  measures,  &c. — Cam- 
bial.tkam'bi-al.a.  Belonging  to  exchanges 
in  commerce. 

Cambium,  kamloi-um,  n.  [L.  cambio,  to 
exchange,  from  the  alterations  occurring 
in  it.  ]  Bot.  a  mucilaginous  viscid  substance 
interspersed  between  the  wood  and  bark  of 
exogenous  trees,  and  particularly  abundant 
in  spring. 

Cambrian,  kam'bri-an,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  Wales  or  Cambria.— n.  A 
Welshman;  a  series  of  strata  on  the  base 
of  the  Paleozoic  (which  see). 

Cambric,  kam'brik,  n.  A  species  of  fine 
white  linen  fabric,  said  to  be  named  from 
Cambray  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured. 

Came,  kam,  pret.  of  come. 

Camel,  kam'el,  n.  [L.  camelus,  from  Gr. 
kamelos,  from  Heb.  gdmdl,  camel.]  A  large 
hoofed  quadruped  of  the  ruminant  class, 
with  one  or  two  humps  on  its  back,  used  in 
Asia  and  Africa  for  carrying  burdens,  and 
for  riding  on ;  a  water-tight  structure  placed 
beneath  a  vessel  in  the  water,  being  first 
filled  with  water  and  sunk,  after  which  the 
water  is  pumped  out,  when  the  camel 
gradually  rises,  lifting  the  vessel  with  it.— 
Camelry,  kam'el-ri,  n.  Troops  mounted 
on  camels ;  a  camel  corps.  —  Camel's- 
lliorii,  n.  A  spiny  leguminous  shrub  on 
which  camels  browse,  and  which  yields  a 
kind  of  manna. 

Cameleon,  ka-me'le-on,  n.  Same  as  Cha- 
meleon. 

Camellia,  ka-mel'i-a  or  ka-mel'ya,  n. 
[After  George  Joseph  Kamel,  a  Moravian 
Jesuit.]  A  genus  of  beautiful  trees  or 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  tea  family,  with 
showy  flowers  somewhat  resembling  the 
rose,  and  elegant  dark-green,  shining, 
laurel-like  leaves. 

Camelopard,  ka-mel'o-pard  or  kam'el-o- 
pard,  n.  [L.  camelus,  a  camel,  and  pardalis, 
a  leopard.]    The  giraffe. 

Cameo,  kam'e-o,  n.  [It.  cameo,  cammeo, 
from  L.L.  cammceus,  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  stone  or  shell  composed  of 
several  different  coloured  layers  having  a 
subject  in  relief  cut  upon  one  or  more  of 
the  upper  layers,  an  under  layer  of  a  different 
colour  forming  the  ground. 


Camera,  kanver  a  "  I  '< .  ■  vault,  ■  (ham 
her,  from   Qr,   kamara.  anything  arched 

On  IM  Bl  it  |     A  n.-    a, .  /,    mi  ai 
ceiling,  or   oo?ei  Ing  .   s    vault         <  'arm  ra 
lucida  1 1..,  in    ( I.  ai  chambei  I,  an  opl  leal 
in  1 1  in, i<  nt   foi   fat  ili' it  ing  i  he  di  lini 
ol  dl  taut  ..I,,.  ,  i,,   by  producing  a  refl 
picture  of  them  ii  p,, 1 1  paper  by  means  of  a 
niass  prism  suitably  mount,  ,i.  sad  ilso  for 
copying  or  reducing  drawings.      Canura 

tihscum   |  I,,   daik   ehainh,  i  |,   an   apparatus 

in  which  the  Images  of  external  objects, 
received  through  a  double  oonvi  x  leas,  are 

exhibited  in  their  natural  colours,  on  a 
white  surface  placed  at   the   fooui  Of   the 

lens.    -Photographic  eamcro,   a   form   of 

camera  obscura  in  which  a  sensitized  sur 
faoe  is  exposed  to  the  actinic  action  ot  light. 
4  amcrnlct  kam'er-at,  v.t.  camtrated, 
camerating.    |L.  eamero,  oameratwn.]    To 

build  in  the  form  of  an  arch  or  vuult. 

Cameratod,    kanrer-lt-ed,    a.     Arch. 

arched;  vaulted;  conch,  divided  by  parti- 
tions into  a  series  of  chambers;  chambered. 
— Camera tlOD.t  kam-er-a'shon,  n.  An 
arching  or  vaulting. 

Camerallatlea,t  kam'er  a-lis"tikH,  n.  [G. 
cameralist,  a  financier,  from  It.  camerule, 
pertaining  to  a  camera  or  treasury,  from 
L.  camera,  a  chamber.]  The  science  of 
state  finance. —  Cailierallstict  kam'er- 
a-lis"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  finance  and  pub- 
lic revenue. 

Camerllngo,  ka-mer-len'go,  n.  [It.,  a 
chamberlain,  from  L.  camera,  a  chamber.] 
The  highest  officer  in  the  papal  household; 
the  chamberlain. 

Camcroiiian,  kam-er-o'ni-an,  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  a  sect  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  who  refused  to  accept 
the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  by  Charles  II.,  lest  they  should  be 
understood  to  recognize  his  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Camion,  ka'mi-on,  n.  [Fr.]  A  truck  or 
wagon  used  for  transporting  cannon. 

Camlsade,  Camisado,  kam-i-sad',  kam- 
i-sa'do,  n.  [Fr.  camisade,  Sp.  camisado, 
O.Fr.  camise,  a  shirt.  Chemise.]  A  shirt 
worn  by  soldiers  over  their  armour  in  a 
night  attack  to  enable  them  to  recognize 
each  other;  an  attack  by  soldiers  wearing 
the  camisade;  an  attack  made  in  the  dark. 

<  ami  sards  kam'i-zards,  n.  [As  above.] 
Huguenots  in  the  Cevennes,  so  disguised 
in  their  risings  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Camisole,  kam'i-sol,  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  O.Fr. 
camise,  L.L.  camisa,  a  chemise.]  A  short 
light  garment  worn  by  ladies  when  dressed 
in  negligie ;  a  straight-jacket  for  lunatics  or 
criminals  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

Camlet,  kam 'let,  n.  [Fr.  camelot,  from 
camel.}  A  stuff  originally  made  of  camel's 
hair,  now  made  sometimes  of  wool,  some- 
times of  silk,  sometimes  of  hair,  especially 
that  of  goats,  with  wool  or  silk. 

Cammas,  kam'as,  n.    Quamash. 

Camomile,  kam'o-mll,  n.    Chamomile. 

Camouflage,  kam-6-flazh,  n.  [Fr.]  The 
art  of  disguising;  especially  the  art  of  dis- 
guising material  in  warfare. — v.  To  alter 
the  appearance  so  as  to  mislead  or  render 
difficult  to  recognize. 

Camp,  kamp,  n.  [Fr.  camp,  a  camp,  for- 
merly a  field,  from  L.  campus,  a  plain. 
Campaign,  champion,  decamp,  scamper,  are 
from  same  source.]  The  place  where  an 
army  or  other  body  of  men  is  or  has  been 
encamped;  the  collection  of  tents  or  other 
erections  for  the  accommodation  of  a  num- 
ber of  men,  particularly  troops  in  a  tem- 
porary station;  an  encampment.— v.t.f  To 
put  into  or  lodge  in  a  camp,  as  an  army;  to 
encamp;  to  afford  camping  ground  for 
(Shak.). — v.i.  To  live  in  a  camp,  as  an  army; 
to  encamp.— Camp -bedstead,  n.  A 
bedstead  made  to  fold  up  within  a  narrow 
space.  —  Camp-ceiling,  n.  A  ceiling 
formed  by  an  inclination  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  toward  the  plane  surface  in  the 
middle,  frequently  used  in  garrets. — 
Camp-follower,  n.  One  who  follows 
or  attaches  himself  or  herself  to  a  camp  or 


oh,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thii\; 
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army   without  serving.  —  Camp-kettle. 

n.  An  Iron  pot  for  the  use  of  aoldlera  and 
othera  In  oamp  ('amp-meeting,  a,  in 
Annr.  a  religious  meeting  In  i iu>  open  air, 
when'  iiir  frequenter!  encamp  (or  Borne 
days  for  oontinuoui  devotion. — Cnmp- 
ftlool,  ii.  A  stool  with  crossed  legs,  so 
made  as  to  told  up  when  not  used. 

Camp,  kamp,  A.  [A. Sax.  camp,  from  L. 
Oamput,  :i  lilain,  in  late  times  a  battle.] 
An  ancient  English  form  of  the  game  of 
football. 

Campagnol,  kam'pan-yol,  n.  [Fr.  name, 
from  campagne,  open  country.]  A  species 
of  field-rat  or  vole,  with  a  short  tail. 

Campaign,  ham-pan',  R.  [Fr.  campagne, 
country,  open  country,  campaign,  from  L. 
campania,  a  level  country,  campus,  a  plain. 
Camp.]  An  open  field  or  open  plain!;  tbe 
time,  or  the  operations  of  an  army  during 
the  time  it  keeps  the  field  in  one  season.— 
v.i.  To  serve  in  a  campaign. —Campaign- 
er, kam-pan'er,  n.  One  who  has  served  in 
an  army  several  campaigns;  an  old  soldier; 
a  veteran. 

Campancro,  kam-pa-ner'o,  n.  [Sp.,  a 
bellman,  from  L.L.  campana,  a  bell.]  The 
bell-bird,  a  white-plumaged  bird  of  South 
America,  so  called  from  the  bell-like  sound 
of  its  voice. 

Campanile,  kam-pa-nela  or  kam'pa-nil, 
n.  pi.  Campanili,  karu-pa-ne'le\  [It. 
campanile,  from  It.  and  L.L.  campana,  a 
bell.]  Arch,  a  clock  or  bell  tower;  a  term 
applied  especially  to  detached  buildings  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  bells. 

Campanology,  kam-pa-nol'o-ji,  n.  [L.L. 
campana,  a  bell,  and  Gr.  loyos,  discourse.] 
The  art  or  principles  of  bell-ringing;  a 
treatise  on  the  art.  —  Campanologist, 
kam-pa-nol'o-jist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  art 
of  bell-ringing  or  campanology. 

Campanula,  kam-pan'Q-la,  n.  [L.L.,  a 
dim.  of  campana,  a  bell,  from  form  of  the 
corolla.]  The  bell-flowers,  a  large  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  bell-shaped  flowers 
usually  of  a  blue  or  white  colour.— Cam- 
panula te,  kam-pan'u-lat,  a.  In  the  form 
of  a  bell :  applied  to  many  parts  of  plants, 
particularly  to  the  corolla. 

Campeachy-wood,  kam'pe-chi,  n.  [From 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  Mexico.]  Log- 
wood. 

Campestral,  Campestrlan,  kam-pes'- 
tral,  kam-pes'tri-an,  a.  [L.  campestris,  from 
campus,  a  field.]  Pertaining  to  an  open 
field;  growing  in  a  field  or  open  ground. 

Campliiite,  kam'fen,  n.  The  commercial 
term  for  purified  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  oil  over  quicklime  to  free 
it  from  resin,  and  used  in  lamps. 

Camphor,  kam'fer,  n.  [L.L.  camphora, 
L.Gr.  kaphoura,  from  Ar.  kaf&r,  camphor, 
said  to  be  from  a  Malay  word  signifying 
chalk.]  A  whitish  translucent  substance 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vegetable  oils, 
with  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste  and  a  strong 
characteristic  smell,  found  in  many  plants 
and  sometimes  secreted  naturally  in  masses, 
obtained  also  by  distillation  of  the  wood, 
and  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic, 
antispasmodic,  &c.  —  Camphoraceous, 
kam-fer-a'shus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cam- 
phor; partaking  of  camphor. — Camphor- 
ate,  kam'fer-at,  v.t.  To  impregnate  with 
camphor.  —  Camphoric,  kam-for'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  camphor, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities. — Camphor- 
oil,  n.  A  fragrant,  limpid,  colourless  oil 
obtained  from  a  camphor-producing  tree 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.— Camphor- 
tree,  n.  A  species  of  laurel  from  which 
common  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood. 

Campion,  kam'pi-on,  n.  [Probably  from 
L.  campus,  a  field.]  The  popular  name  of 
certain  English  plants  belonging  to  the 
genera  Lychnis  and  Silene,  such  as  bladder- 
campion,  sea-campion,  rose-campion,  &c. 

Campy  lospermous,  kam '  pi  - 15  -  sper  "- 
mus,  a.  [Gr.  kampylos,  crooked,  sperma, 
seed.]  Bot.  having  the  albumen  curved  so 
as  to  present  a  longitudinous  furrow:  said 


of  Heeds.     Campylotropal,  kam-pi-lot'- 

ro  pal.  <(.     lint,  curved  so  that  the  ends  of 

an  ovule  or  seed  are,  brought  close  together. 

Camwood,   kaiu'wipl,  ft.      |  Probably  for 

Campeachy  wood,  from  a  notion  that  It 

came   from   Campeachy.]     A    red  dye  wood 

Imported  from  Sierra  i.eoue. 

Can,  kan,  v.i.  —  pret.  could.  [A. Sax.  can, 
pics.  ind.  of  cunnan,  to  know,  to  know  how 
to  do,  to  be  able ;  could  =  O.E.  conde  (with 
I  erroneously  inserted),  A. Sax.  cuthe,  pret. 
of  cunnan.  Akin  D.  kunnen,  to  be  able; 
Sw.  kunna,  Dan.  kunde,  Icel.  kunna,  to 
know,  to  be  able;  G.  konnen,  to  be  able. 
The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  ken  and 
know.  Know.]  (A  verb  now  used  only  as 
an  auxiliary  and  in  the  indicative  mood.) 
To  be  able,  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
legally,  or  the  like;  to  possess  the  qualities, 
qualifications,  or  resources  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  any  end  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  purpose,  the  specific  end 
or  purpose  being  indicated  by  the  verb  with 
which  can  is  joined.— Can  but,  can  do  no 
more  than;  can  only  (we  can  but  fail).— 
Cannot  but,  cannot  help  doing  or  being; 
cannot  refrain  from  (cannot  but  remember, 
cannot  but  acknowledge). 

Can,  kan,  n.  [A.Sax.  canne—D.  kan,  Icel. 
kanna,  G.  kanne,  a  can.]  A  rather  indef- 
inite term  applied  to  various  vessels  of  no 
great  size,  now  more  especially  to  vessels 
made  of  sheet  metal,  for  containing  liquids, 
preserves,  &c—  v.t. — canned,  canning.  To 
put  into  a  can  (to  can  preserved  meat,  fruit, 
&c). —  Can  akin,  kan'a-kin,  n.  A  little 
can  or  cup.  {Shak.)— Cannery*  kan'er-i, 
7i.  An  establishment  at  which  provisions 
are  canned. 

Canaanite,  ka'nan-it,  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  land  of  Canaan;  specifically,  one  of 
the  inhabitants  before  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  —  4  anaaii  itlsh, 
ka-nan-It'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Canaan 
or  the  Canaanites. 

Canadian,  ka-na'di-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Canada. — n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Canada.  —  Canadian  balsam,  Canada  bal- 
sam, a  fluid  resin  mixed  with  a  volatile  oil, 
obtained  from  fir-trees,  and  much  valued 
for  optical  purposes  on  account  of  its  per- 
fect transparency  and  its  refractive  power. 
—Canada  rice,  a  plant  growing  in  deep  water 
in  the  northern  states  of  America  and 
Canada,  the  seeds  of  which  form  much  of 
the  food  of  the  American  Indians,  and  of 
the  great  flocks  of  water-fowl. 

Canaille,  ka-nal'  or  ka-na-ya,  n.  [Fr., 
from  It.  canaglia,  a  pack  of  dogs,  from  L. 
canis,  a  dog.]  The  lowest  orders  of  the 
people;  the  rabble;  the  vulgar. 

Canal,  ka-nal',  n.  [Fr.  canal,  from  L. 
canalis,  a  channel,  from  the  same  root  as 
Skr.  khan,  to  dig.]  An  artificial  water- 
course, particularly  one  constructed  for  the 
passage  of  boats  or  ships;  arch,  a  channel; 
a  groove  or  a  flute;  anat.  any  cylindrical  or 
tubular  cavity  in  the  body  through  which 
solids,  liquids,  or  certain  organs  pass;  a 
duct;  zool.  a  groove  observed  in  different 
parts  of  certain  univalve  shells.— Cana- 
liculate, Canaliculated,  kan-a-lik'u- 
lat,  kan-a-lik'u-lat-ed,  a.  [L.  canaliculars, 
from  canaliculus,  a  little  pipe,  from  canalis.] 
Channelled;  furrowed;  grooved.— Canal- 
ize, ka-nal'Iz,  v.t.  To  make  a  canal  through 
(to  canalize  an  isthmus);  to  make  like  a 
canal,  to  canalize  a  river.  —  Canaliza- 
tion, ka-nall-za^shon,  n.  The  act  of  canal- 
izing. 

Canard,  ka-nar  or  ka-n'ard',  n.  [Fr.,  a 
duck,  from  L.L.  canardus,  a  kind  of  boat, 
from  G.  kahn,  a  boat  or  skiff.]  An  absurd 
story  which  one  attempts  to  impose  on  his 
hearers  or  readers;  a  false  rumour  set  afloat 
by  way  of  news. 

Canary,  ka-na'ri,  n.  Wine  made  in  the 
Canary  Islands;  an  old  dance  introduced 
from  the  Canary  Islands  into  Europe;  a 
singing  bird,  belonging  to  the  finch  family, 
a  native  of  those  islands,  and  which  has 
long  been  very  common  as  a  cage-bird  in 
various  countries.— Canary-grass,  n.  A 
kind  of  grass,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  much  used  under 


the  name  of  Canary-seed,  as  food  for  cage- 
birds.    Canary- wood, «.  [Fromitsco 
resembling  that  of  a  canary.  |    A  wooi 
a  light  orange  colour  brought  from  South 
America,  and  used  in  cabinet  work. 

Canaster,  ka-nas'ter,  n.  [Fr.  canastn 
canastro,  a  basket;  same  word  as  Cani 
The  rush  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  pa< 
in  South  America;  a  kind  of  tobacco 
smoking,  consisting  of  the  dried  leaves 
coarsely  broken. 

Cancan,  kan'kan,  n.     A  kind  of  Fn 
dance  performed  by  men  and  women 
indulge  in  extravagant  postures  ami 
civious  gestures. 

Cancel,  kan'sel,  v.t. — cancelled,  cancell 
[Fr.  canceller,  to  cancel;  L.L.  cancellare,  to 
cancel  by  drawing  lines  across  in  the  form 
of  lattice-work,  from  L.  cancelli,  a  lattice, 
whence  also  chancel,  chancellor.]  To  draw 
lines  across  (something  written)  so  as  to 
deface;  to  blot  out  or  obliterate;  to  annul 
or  destroy  (an  obligation,  a  debt);  to  throw 
aside  as  no  longer  useful  (sheets  of  a  printed 
book,  &c). — n.  Lattice- work |;  that  which 
is  cancelled  or  thrown  aside.— Cancella- 
tion, kan-sel-la'shon.  The  act  of  can- 
celling. —  Cancel lareate,  Cnncella- 
rlan,  kan-sel-la're-at,  kan-sel-l<Vri-an,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  chancellor.— Cancellate, 
Cancellated,  Cancellous,  kan'sel-lat, 
kan'sel-lat-ed,  kan'sel-lus,  a.  Separated  into 
spaces  or  divisions,  as  by  lattice-work; 
formed  of  or  resembling  a  lattice-work  or 
cancelli.— Cancelli,  kan-sel'li,  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Lattice- work;  a  lattice-work  partition  in  a 
church;  a  lattice-like  tissue  of  animals  ol 
plants. 

Cancer,  kan'ser,  n.  [L.,  a  crab,  a  cancer.1) 
A  genus  of  crustaceans,  including  some 
edible  species  of  crabs;  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  represented  by  the  form 
of  a  crab;  the  sign  of  the  summer  solstice; 
a  malignant  growth  or  structure  on  the 
body  or  on  some  internal  part  which  can 
extend  itself  and  form  again  after  removal, 
arising  from  a  vitiated  constitution  and 
usually  ending  in  death.  —  Cancerate, 
kan'ser-at,  v.i.  To  grow  into  a  cancer;  to 
become  cancerous.— Canceration,  kan- 
ser-a'shon,  n.  A  growing  cancerous,  or  into 
a  cancer.— Cancerous,  kan'ser-us,  a.  Like 
a  cancer;  having  the  qualities  of  a  cancer; 
virulent.  —  Cancerously,  kan'ser-us-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  cancer.— -Can- 
cerousness,  kan'ser-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  cancerous.— -Cancrl form,  kang'- 
kri-form,  a.  Cancerous;  having  the  form  of 
a  cancer  or  crab.— Cancrlne,  kang'krin, 
a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab.— Can- 
croid, kang'kroid,  a.  Like  cancer:  applied 
to  morbid  growths  somewhat  like  cancer, 
but  not  really  cancerous.— n.  A  skin  disease 
approaching  in  its  nature  to  cancer. 

Candelahrum,  kan- de -la 'brum,  n.  pi. 
Candelabra,  kan-de-la'bra.  [L.,  from 
candela,  a  candle.]  A  tall  candlestick;  a 
stand  by  which  lamps  were  supported;  a 
branched  highly  ornamental  candlestick;  a 
chandelier. 

Candent,  kan'dent,  a.  [L.  candens,  can- 
dentis,  from  candeo,  to  be  white  or  hot. 
Candid.]  Heated  to  whiteness;  glowing 
with  white  heat.  —  Candescence,  kan- 
des'ens,  n.  [L.  candesco,  incept,  of  candeo.) 
A  state  of  glowing;  incandescence. 

Canderos,  kan'de-ros,  n.  An  East  Indian 
gum,  sometimes  turned  into  toys  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  very  light  and  of  a  good 
polish. 

Candid,  kan'did,  a.  [L.  candidus,  white, 
bright,  frank,  sincere,  from  candeo,  to  be^ 
white;  akin  candle,  incense,  incendiary,  &c; 
Wbitet;  honest  and  frank;  open  and  sin- 
cere; ingenuous;  outspoken;  fair;  just; 
impartial.— A  candid  friend,  a  person  dis 
posed  to  tell  unpleasant  truths  or  to  say 
ill-natured  things  under  the  guise  of  can 
dour.-Candidly,  kan'did-li,  adv  In  a 
candid  manner;  without  any  concealment, 
subterfuge,  or  prevarication;  openly 
frankly.  —  Candldness,  kan'did-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  candid;  candour.- 
Candour,  Candor,  kan'der,  n.  [L.  can 
dor.]     The  quality  or  character  of  bein* 


S'ate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  ahwne-the  Fr.  it. 
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inliil;  leadlncs  to  make  known  anything 

luting  to  one's  self;   opeiineU  of  heart; 

.  Binci  i  it.. . 
mll<l:it<-.  kan'di  dat,  ».  [L.  candidatua, 
nn  oandiaus,  white;  those  who  sought 
Hci'S  ii\  Home  wearing  awhile  PObe  dur 
ij  their  candidature.]  A  person  who 
r  is  put  forward  by  ol here  as  an 
plranttoan  office  or  honour,  «  nii<ll<ln- 
ire  Candldateahlp,  Candidacy, 
in  Mi  da  tOr,  kan'di-dat-ship,  kan'di-da-si, 
The  state  of  being,  or  act  of  standing 
,  »  oandidato. 
mile,  kan'di,  n.    [L.  candela,  a  candle, 

I  re,  to  shine.  CANDID.]  A  taper; 
cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  wax,  sperma- 
u,  or  other  tatty  material,  formed  on  a 

ck,  and  used  for  a  portable  light.— Not 
to  hold  the  auntie  to  oue.  not  tit  to  act 
a  mere  attendant;  to  he  very  inferior. — 

he  titti'if  is  not  worth  the  candle,  a  phrase 
French  origin,  indicating  that  an  object 
BOt    worth    the    pains   requisite    for   its 

tainment.— Candle-berry,  Candle- 

H  I.  ?i.  The  fruit  of  the  can  die-berry  tree, 
Dame  given  to  several  species  of  myrtle, 
pocially  the  wax-myrtle,  a  shrub  common 

North  America,  the  berries  of  which  are 
vored  with  a  greenish-white  wax,  of  which 
ndles  are  made.  —  Candle  •coal,  n. 
LMNKL  <'o  \u—  Cniidlc-fisb.u.  A  small 
a-riah  of  the  salmon  family,  frequeuting 
e  north-western  shores  of  America,  so 
homely  oily  that  it  is  used  for  making 
1,  and  as  a  natural  candle,  whence  its 
une.— Candle-power,  n.  The  illumi- 
iting  power  of  a  candle,  taken  as  a  unit 

estimating  the  luminosity  of  any  illumi- 
ning agent  (as  gas),  the  standard  usually 
n ployed  being  a  spermaceti  candle  burning 

the  rate  of  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour. 
Candlemas,  kau'dl-mas,  n.  [So  named 
tin  the  blessing  or  consecration  of  candles 
i  this  day,  in  the  Roman  Church.]  An 
clesiastical  festival  held  on  the  second  day 

February  in  honour  of  the  purification 

the  Virgin  Mary;  in  Scotia,  quarterly 
oney  term.— Candlestick,  kan'dl-stik, 

An  instrument  to  hold  a  candle  when 
iming,  made  in  different  forms  and  of 
fferent  materials.—  Candle-wood,  n. 
le  wood  of  a  West  Indian  resinous  tree. 

ndour.    Under  Candid. 

ndy.  kan'di,  n.  [It.  candi,  candy,  from 
r.  qandi,  made  of  sugar,  from  qand,  sugar.] 
solid  preparation  of  sugar  or  molasses, 
;her  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
bstances,  to  flavour,  colour,  or  give  it  the 
sired  consistency. — v.t. — candied,  candy- 
g.  To  conserve  with  sugar  so  as  to  form 
;hick  mass;  to  boil  in  sugar;  to  form  into 
ngelations  or  crystals.— v.i  To  become 
jrusted  by  candied  sugar;  to  become  crys- 
[lized  or  congealed.— Candied,  kan'did, 
and  a.  Preserved  or  incrusted  with  sugar; 
'.  honeyed;  flattering;  glozing.— Can- 
Ify,  kan'di-fl,  v.t.  or  i. — candified,  candl- 
ing. To  make  or  become  candied;  to 
ndy.  — Candy-sugar,  n.  Crystallized 
gar  formed  upon  threads  by  repeated 
iling  and  clarifying,  and  suffered  tocrys- 
lize  slowly. 

u<ly  tuft,  kan'di-tuft,  n.  [From  Candia, 
a  ancient  Crete.]  The  popular  name  of 
:ufted  flower  brought  from  the  island  of 
ndia. 

ne,  kan,  n.  [Old  spelling  also  canne, 
>m  L.  canna,  Gr.  kanna,  a  reed.]  A  term 
plied  to  the  stems  of  some  palms,  grasses, 
d  other  plants,  such  as  the  bamboo, 
:tan,  and  sugar-cane;  a  cane  used  as  a 
.lking-stick. —  v.t. — caned,  caning.  To 
it  with  a  cane  or  walking-stick;  to  fur- 
ih  or  complete  with  cane  (as  chairs). — 
i lie-brake,  n.  A  thicket  of  canes.— 
ine-cbair,  n.  A  chair  with  a  platted 
tie  seat  or  bottom,  or  one  framed  with 
mboo  or  other  cane.— Cane-mill,  n.  A 
11  for  grinding  sugar-canes  for  the  manu- 
:ture  of  sugar.— Cane-sugar,  n.  Sugar 
tained  from  the  sugar-cane,  as  distin- 
ished  from  beet-root  sugar,  grape-sugar, 
iple-sugar,  &c. 

nella,  ka-nella,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  canna, 
reed,  from  the  cylindrical  form  of  the 
rk  when  peeled  off.]    A  kind  of  aromatic 
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hark,  also  called  white  cinnamon,   brought 

from  the  \\  eat  indies  and  used  as  a  tonic, 
CniicpboriiH.  ka-nafo-rai,  a    | < Jr  ham 

i>/t, iias,  a   basket  bearer.]     Arch,   a   term 

applied  to  Inures  bearing  bankets  on  their 
brads. 

CuucM'ciit.  ka>nes'ent,  a,  [L.  oanueene, 
cmcscciitis,  ppr  oi  ea  ie»co,  to  grow  white, 
from  oaneo,  to  be  white  |    Growing  white 

or  hoary;  tending  or  approaching  to  white, 
whitish. 

CnillllC,  ka  -nTn',  a.  [L,  cuniuus,  from 
canis,  a  dog. I  Pertaining  t<>  dogs;  having 
t  he  properties  or  Qualities  of  a  dog.  Canine 
teeth,  or  oanina,  two  sharp  pointed  teeth 

in  both  jaws  of  man  and  other  mammalia, 
one  on  each  side,  between  the  incisors  ami 
grinders,  most  highly  developed  in  the 
Carnivore. 

Canister,  kan'is-ter,  n.  [L.  canistrum,  Gr. 
kanastron,  from  kanna,  a  reed.]  A  .small 
basket!;  a  small  box  or  case,  usually  of 
tin,  for  tea,  coffee,  &c. ;  a  case  containing 
shot  which  bursts  on  being  discharged; 
case-shot. 

Canker,  kang'ker,  n.  [From  L.  cancer,  pro- 
perly pronounced  canker,  a  crab,  acancer.J 
A  kind  of  cancerous,  gangrenous,  or  ulcer- 
ous sore  or  disease,  whether  in  animals  or 
plants;  an  eating,  corroding,  or  other 
noxious  agency  producing  ulceration,  gan- 
grene, rot,  decay,  and  the  like;  anything 
that  insidiously  or  persistently  destroys, 
corrupts,  or  irritates,  as  care,  trouble, 
annoyance,  grief,  pain,  &c;  a  kind  of  wild, 
worthless  rose;  the  dog-rose  {Shak.). — v.t. 
To  infect  with  canker  either  literally  or 
figuratively;  to  eat  into,  corrode,  or  corrupt; 
to  render  ill-conditioned,  crabbed,  or  ill- 
natured. — v.i.  To  grow  corrupt;  to  be  in- 
fected with  some  poisonous  or  pernicious 
influence;  to  be  or  become  malignant. — 
Cankerous,  kang'ker-us,  a.  Corroding, 
destroying,  or  irritating  like  a  cancer;  can- 
cerous.— Canker-bit,  a.  Bitten  with  a 
cankered  or  envenomed  tooth.  (Sfiak.)— 
Canker-bloom,  Canker-blossom,?*. 
A  bloom,  blossom,  or  flower  eaten  by  canker; 
a  bloom  or  flower  of  the  dog-rose.  {Shak.) 
—Canker-fly,  n.  A  fly  that  preys  on 
fruit.— Canker-rasli,  n.  A  variety  of 
scarlet -fever.  —  Canker-worm,  n.  A 
worm  or  larva  destructive  to  trees  or  plants. 

Cannel-coal,  Candle-coal,  kan'el-kol, 
kan'dl-kol,  n.  A  glistening  grayish-black 
hard  bituminous  coal,  so  called  because  it 
burns  with  a  bright  flame  like  a  candle;  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  making  gas. 

Cannelure,  kan'ne-lur,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  chan- 
nelling, fluting.  Canal.  Channel.]  A 
groove  or  channel  on  the  surface  of  any- 
thing, as  the  fluting  on  Doric  columns. 

Cannery,  kan'er-i,  n.  An  establishment 
for  canning  or  preserving  meat,  fish,  or  fruit 
in  tins  hermetically  sealed. 

Cannibal,  kan'i-bal,  n.  [Sp.  canibal,  a 
cannibal,  a  corruption  of  Caribal,  a  Carib, 
the  Caribs  being  reputed  cannibals.]  A 
human  being  that  eats  human  flesh;  a 
man-eater  or  anthropophagite;  an  animal 
that  eats  the  flesh  of  its  own  or  kindred 
species.— Cannibalism,  kan'i-bal-izm,  n. 
The  act  or  practice  of  eating  human  flesh 
by  mankind;  anthropophagy;  murderous 
cruelty.— Canni bally,  kan'i-bal-li,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal.    {Shak.) 

Cannon,  kan'un,  n.    pi.  Cannons  or 

Cannon.  [Fr.  canon,  a  tube,  barrel, 
cannon,  from  L.  canna,  Gr.  kanna,  a  cane 
or  reed.  Akin  canister,  canon,  cane.]  A 
large  military  firearm  for  throwing  balls 
and  other  missiles  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder; a  big  gun  or  piece  of  ordnance; 
billiards,  the  act  of  hitting  your  adversary's 
ball  with  your  own,  so  that  your  ball  flies 
off  and  strikes  the  red,  or  vice  versa. — v.i. 
To  make  a  cannon  at  billiards;  to  fly  off  or 
asunder  from  the  force  of  collision. — Can- 
nonade, kan-un-ad',  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
charging cannon  and  throwing  balls,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  army  or  battering  a 
town,  ship,  orfort. — v.t.  andi. — cannonaded, 
cannonading.  To  attack  with  ordnance  or 
artillery;  tobatter  with  cannon.— Cannon- 
eer, Cannonler,  kan-un-er',  n.    A  man 
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who  manages  oannon.    Cannoneering, 

«  annonferlng,  kan  un  i  >  kng,  1 1  . 
at  1  or  aii  (.1  11  ting  cannon  ■    »n  h 

cannons        Cannon  -  hone,    n        (I)    In 

..  fa- ,  the  largi 

1  of  the  sin;  2)  in  1  umlnants, 

the  bone  foj  mad  by  fusion  of  1  birdand  foui  th 
metacarpals  or  metal   1    1         Cannon- 

11  roof,  a.     Prool  again  hot. 

'ailllOII-sllot,    n       A     ball    or    sbi  • 

cannon;   the  range  01  dli  tarn  e  1  1  annon 
will  throw  a  bail    Cannon-ball,  Can- 
non-bullet n.    A  bail  or  solid  proji  ctile 
to  be  thrown  from  oannon. 
Cannot)  kan'ot.     Can  and  not.     11 

winds  are  usually  written  as  one  word, 
being  colloquially  ho  pronounced.  | 

Cannula,  kan'u  la,  n.   [L.,  dim.  of  canna,  a 

reed.]    A  small  tube  u  1  d  by  inrgeoi 
various  purposes.— Cannular,  kan'u  in, 
a.    Having  the  form  of  a  cannula  or  small 
tube. 

Canny,  Cannle,  kiin'i,  a.    [Akin  to  can, 
ken.]     Cautious;  prudent;  wary;  watchful; 
expert;  not  extortionate  or  severe,  gentle; 
quiet  in  disposition;  tractable;  easy,  com 
fortable.    [  Pro  v.  E.  and  He.  J 

Canoe,  ka-nb',  n.  [Sp.  canoa,  from  (he 
native  West  Indian  name.]  A  light  nai  row 
boat  made  by  hollowing  out  and  shaping 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  such  as  is  used  by 
savage  tribes;  any  light  boat  narrow  in  the 
beam,  and  propelled  by  paddles.— Canoe- 
ist, ka-nb'ist,  n.    One  who  uses  a  canoe. 

Canon,  kan'on,  n.  [A.Sax.  canon,  from  L. 
canon,  Gr.  kanon,  a  straight  rod,  a  rule  or 
standard  —  from  kani,  a  form  of  kanna, 
kanne,  a  reed,  a  cane,  whence  also  cannon.) 
A  law  or  rule  in  general;  a  law  or  rule  re- 
garding ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline, 
especially  one  enacted  by  a  council  and 
duly  confirmed;  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Bcriptures  universally  received  as  genuine 
by  Christian  churches;  the  rules  of  a 
religious  order;  a  dignitary  who  possesses 
a  prebend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church;  the  catalogue  of  saints 
acknowledged  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  mus.  a  kind  of  perpetual  fugue, 
in  which  the  different  parts,  beginning  one 
after  another,  repeat  incessantly  the  same 
air;  printing,  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of 
type  or  letter,  supposed  to  be  so  named 
because  it  was  used  in  the  printing  of 
canons.  —  Canoness,  kan'on-es,  n.  A 
female  canon;  a  woman  who  enjoys  a  pre- 
bend without  having  to  make  religious  vows. 
—Canonic,  Canonical,  ka-non'ik,  ka- 
non'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  according  to  a 
canon  or  rule,  especially  according  to  eccles- 
iastical canons  or  rules;  belonging  to  the 
canon  of  Scripture. — Canonical  books,  those 
books  of  the  Bible  which  are  admitted  to 
be  of  divine  origin.  —  Canonical  hours, 
hours  appointed  in  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  canon  law  for  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Also  the  times,  from  mid- 
night onwards,  at  which  certain  parts  of 
the  daily  service  are  recited.  They  are 
matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers, 
and  compline  {Ps.  cxix.  164:  'Seven  times 
a  day  do  I  praise  thee').— Caiionically, 
ka-non'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  canonical  manner; 
in  accordance  with  a  canon  or  canons. 
— Canon iealness,  ka-non'ik-al-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  canonical.— Canon- 
icals, ka-non'ik-alz,  n.pl.  The  dress  or 
habit  prescribed  by  canon  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy  when  they  officiate;  certain 
articles  or  appurtenances  of  dress  sometimes 
worn  by  university  men,  barristers,  &c. — 
Canonicity,  kan-o-nis'i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  canonical;  the  state  of  belonging 
to  the  canon  or  genuine  books  of  Scripture. 
— Canonist,  kan'on-ist,  n.  A  professor 
of  canon  law;  one  skilled  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  law. — Canonis- 
tic,  kan-o-nis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
canonists.— Canonization,  kan'on-iz-a"- 
shon,  a.  The  act  of  canonizing  a  person; 
the  act  of  ranking  a  deceased  person  in 
the  catalogue  of  saints,  called  a  canon. — 
Canonize,  kan'on-iz,  v.t.— canonized,  can- 
onizing. To  declare  a  man  a  saint,  and 
rank  him  in  the  catalogue   or   canon  of 
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saints,  this  jui  being  In  the  power  of  the 

popes.     CnilOllizcr.  kan'on-iz  er,  v.    One 

whooanonizes.  Cniionry.CunoiiMlilp, 
kan'on  ri,  kan'on  ship.  n.  The  beuefloe 
filled  by  a  canon.    Cnnon-iavr,  ».     A 

OOllectiOQ  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  for 

die  regulation  of  aohurch;  speolflcaUj  those 

(>t  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Canon,  Canyon,  ka-nyon',  kan'yun,  v. 

[Sp.  caftan,  a  canon,  a  tube,  a  canyon.]  A 
long  and  narrow  mountain  gorge  Or  deep 
ravine  with  precipitous  sides  OOOUrring  in 
the  Kooky  Mountains  and  the  great  western 
plateaus  of  North  America. 

Canopy,  kan'6-pi,  ».  [Fr.  canopi,  O.Fr. 
eonopi,  u.  conopevm,  Gr.  kdnopeton,  lit.  a 
net  to  keep  off  gnats,  from  kdnopos,  a  gnat.J 
A  covering  fixed  at  some  distance  above  a 
throne  or  a  bed;  any  somewhat  similar 
covering;  a  covering  held  over  a  person's 
head  in  a  procession  Gr  public  ceremony; 
arch,  a  decoration,  often  richly  sculptured, 
above  a  tomb,  niche,  pulpit,  kc.—v.t.— 
canopied,  canopying.  To  cover  with  a 
canopy,  or  as  with  a  canopy. 
Canorous,  ka-no'rus,  a.  [L.  canorus,  from 
cano,  to  sing.]  Musical;  tuneful.— Cnno- 
rousness,  ka-no'rus-nes,  n. 
Cant,  kant,  v.i.  [From  L.  canto,  freq.  of 
cano,  to  sing.]  To  speak  with  a  whining 
voice  or  in  an  affected,  assumed,  or  sup- 
plicating tone  (as  a  beggar) ;  to  make 
whining  pretensions  to  goodness;  to  affect 
piety  without  sincerity;  to  sham  holiness.— 
n.  A  whining  manner  of  speech;  the  whin- 
ing speech  of  beggars,  as  in  asking  alms; 
the  language  or  jargon  spoken  by  gypsies, 
thieves,  professional  beggars,  &c;  a  kind 
of  slang;  the  words  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  sect,  party,  or  pro- 
fession; a  pretentious  assumption  of  a  re- 
ligious character;  a  hypocritical  addiction 
to  the  use  of  religious  phrases,  &c;  relig- 
ious phrases  hypocritically  used.  —  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  cant  or  slang.  —  Canter, 
kan'ter,  n.  One  who  cants,  whines,  or  uses 
an  affected  hypocritical  style  of  speech. — 
Canting,  kant'ing,  a.  Given  to  the  use 
of  hypocritical  phraseology  or  whining  talk. 
— Cantlngly,  kant'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  cant- 
ing manner. 

Cant,  kant,  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  Sw. 
and  D.  kant,  edge,  border,  margin,  &c;  G. 
kante,  a  side,  a  border  or  brim;  O.Fr.  cant, 
corner,  angle.]  An  external  or  salient 
angle;  an  inclination  from  a  perpendicular 
or  horizontal  line:  a  toss,  thrust,  or  push 
with  a  sudden  jerk.— v.t.  To  turn  about  or 
over  by  a  sudden  push  or  thrust;  to  cause 
to  assume  an  inclining  position;  to  tilt;  to 
toss;  to  cut  off  an  angle  from  (a  square 
block). 

Can't,  kant.  A  colloquial  contraction  of 
can  not. 

Cantab,  kan-tab'.  An  abbreviation  of  Can- 
tabrigian.—Cantabrigian,  kan-ta-brij'i- 
an,  n.  [L.L.  Cantabrigiensis,  pertaining  to 
Cambridge.]  A  student  or  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University. 
Cantaltver,  Cantilever,  kan'ta-liv-er, 
kan'ti-lev-er,  n.  O.Fr.  cant,  an  angle,  and 
lever,  to  raise.]  A  wooden  or  iron  bracket 
projecting  from  a  wall,  to  carry  mouldings, 
eaves,  balconies,  &c;  a  long  projecting  arm 
to  support  the  roadway  of  a  bridge. 
Cantaloupe,  Canteloupe,  kan'ta-lop, 
kan'te-lop,  n.  [Gr.  kanthos.]  The  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  upper  and 
under  eyelid. 

Cantankerous,  kan-tang'ker-us,  a. 
[Comp.  O.E.  contek,  contak,  debate,  strife.] 
Ill-natured;  ill-conditioned;  cross;  waspish; 
contentious;  disputatious.  [Colloq.]— Can- 
tankerously, kan-tang'ker-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  cantankerous  manner.  —  Can  tanker* 
ousness,  kan-tang'ker-us-nes,  n. 

Cantata,  kan-t'a'ta,  71.  [It.,  from  cantare, 
L.  cantare,  freq.  of  cano,  to  sing.]  Mus.  a 
short  composition  in  the  form  of  an  oratorio, 
but  without  dramatis  personam. 

Cantatrice,  kan-t'a-tre'eha  (It.),  kan-ta- 
tres  (Fr.),  n.   [It.  and  Fr.]  A  female  singer. 

Canteen,  kan-ten',  n.  [Fr.  can  tine,  from 
It.   cantina,  a  wine-cellar,   a   vault,  from 


canto,  an  angle,  a  coiner.  OAMT,  an  angle.] 
A  shop  in  liarracks,  camps,  garrisons,  Be, 
where  provisions,  liquors,  BO.,  are  sold  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  a 
vessel  used  liy  soldiers,  when  on  the  uiaich 
or  in  tht?  field,  for  carrying  liquor  lor  drink; 
a    b0X|    fitted    up   with   compartments,    in 

»huh  officers  on  foreign  service  pack  spirit- 
bottles,  knives,  forks,  BO. 

Canter,  kan'ter,  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  Can- 
terbury  Qallop,  the  gallop  of  pilgrims  in 
olden  times  riding  to  Canterbury.]  To 
move  in  a  moderate  gallop,  raising  the  two 
fore-feet  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
leap  or  spring:  said  of  horses.— n.  A  moder- 
ate gallop;  a  gallop  by  a  winner  at  the  end 
of  an  easy  race. 

Canterbury,  kan'ter-be  ri,  n.  A  stand 
with  divisions  for  holding  music,  portfolios, 
loose  papers,  Be— Canterbury-bell,  n. 
A  species  of  Campanula,  so  named  because 
it  is  abundant  around  Canterbury. 

Cantbarldcs,  kan-thar'i-dez,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
kantharis,  kantharidis,  a  blistering  fly.] 
Coleopterous  insects  of  several  species,  the 
best  known  being  the  Spanish  or  blistering 
fly,  which  is,  when  bruised,  extensively  used 
as  the  active  element  in  blistering  plasters, 
having  a  very  powerful  effect.— Can  thar- 
iilin,  Cantliarldlne,  kan-thar'i-din, 
kan-thar'i-din,  n.  A  peculiar  substance 
which  causes  vesication  or  blistering,  exist- 
ing in  the  Spanish  fly  or  other  insects,  and 
when  taken  internally  acting  as  a  violent 
irritant  poison. 

Cantlele,  kan'ti-kl,  n.  [L.  canticnlum,  a 
little  song,  from  canto,  to  sing.  Cant.] 
A  song,  especially  a  little  song;  an  unmetri- 
cal  hymn  taken  from  Scripture,  arranged 
for  chanting,  and  used  in  church  service; 
pi.  The  Song  of  Songs  or  Song  of  Solomon, 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Cantilever,  kan'ti-lev-er, n.  Cantaliver. 

Canlle.  kan'tl,  n.  [O.Fr.  cantel,  corner- 
piece,  dim.  of  cant.  Cant,  an  angle.]  A 
corner;  a  fragment;  a  piece;  a  portion 
(Shale);  the  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle 
behind;  the  hind-bow.—  v.t.— cantled,  cant- 
ling.  To  cut  into  pieces;  to  cut  a  piece 
out  of. 

Canto,  kan'to,  n.  pi.  Cantos,  kan'tSz.  [It. 
canto,  a  song;  L.  cantus.  Chant,  Cant.] 
A  part  or  division  of  a  poem  of  some  length; 
mus.  the  highest  voice  part  in  concerted 
music;  soprano. 

Canton,  kan-ton',  n.  [Fr.  canton;  It.  can- 
tone,  aug.  of  canto,  a  corner.  Cant,  Can- 
tle.]  A.  distinct  or  separate  portion  or 
district  of  territory;  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Swiss  republic:  a  distinct  part  or  divi- 
sion, as  of  a  painting  or  of  a  flag. — v.t.  To 
divide  into  cantons  or  distinct  portions;  to 
separate  off;  to  allot  separate  quarters  to 
each  regiment  of.— Cantonal,  kan'ton-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  canton  or  cantons. — 
Cantonment,  kan-ton'ment,  n.  A  part 
or  division  of  a  town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
particular  regiment  of  troops;  a  permanent 
military  station  of  a  slighter  character  than 
barracks;  military  towns  at  some  distance 
from  any  city,  such  as  are  formed  in  India. 

Cantor,  kan'tor,  n.  [L.  cantor,  singer.]  A 
leader  of  the  singing  in  a  cathedral  or 
other  church. 

Canty,  kan'ti,  a.  [Comp.  Ir.  cainteach, 
talkative.]  Lively;  sprightly;  cheerful. 
[Prov.  E.  and  S.] 

Canvas,  kan'vas,  n.  [Fr.  canevas,  Pr.  cana- 
bas,  It.  canavaccio,  L.L.  canabacius,  from 
L.  cannabis,  hemp.]  A  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  used  for  tents,  sails  of 
ships,  painting  on,  and  other  purposes; 
hence  sails  in  general;  a  painting. — Under 
canvas,  in  a  tent  or  tents;  with  sails  spread. 
—Canvas-back,  n.  A  sea  duck  of  North 
America,  with  delicate  flesh:  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  its  back.— Can  vased,  kan'- 
vast,  a.    Fitted  with  canvas. 

Canvass,  kan'vas,  v.t.  [From  canvas,  can- 
vas, and  formerly  also  a  sieve,  a  strainer, 
because  sieves  were  made  of  canvas;  like 
O.Fr.  canabasser,  to  examine,  search,  sift.] 
To  examine;  to  scrutinize;  to  sift  or  ex- 
amine by  way  of  discussion;  to  discuss;  to 


debate;  to  visit  or  apply  to  in  order  1 
tain  orders  for  goods,  votes,  or  support  for 
a  candidate;  for  an  oflice  or  appointment, 
Be.  —  v.i.    To  seek  or   go   about    to   Bolicit 
votes  or  interest,  or  to  obtain  mercantile 
orders.-  n.    The   act  of  canvassing;    1 
inspection;  scrutiny;  discussion;  debal 
set  king;   solicitation   of  votes,   orders  for 
goods,    Be  —  Canvasser,   kan'vas-ei 
One  who  canvasses  or  solicits  votes,  mer- 
cantile  orders,  Be 

Canyon.    Canon. 

Canzone,  kan-zo'na,  n.  [It.  from  L.  cantin, 
singing.]  A  certain  form  of  song  or  airuf 
Provencal  origin. 

Canzonet,  kan-zo-not',  n.  [It.  canzonetta. 
Mus.  a  little  or  short  song,  shorter  and  lest 
elaborate  than  the  airs  of  oratorio  or  oj 
a  short  concerted  air;  a  madrigal}. 

Caou tclioue,  ko'chok,  n.  [A  South  Ameri 
can  word.]  An  elastic  gummy  substance, 
which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  several 
tropical  plants,  much  used  in  the  industrial 
arts  for  covering  fabrics  to  render  them 
waterproof,  making  elastic  webbing,  flexible 
tubes,  &c. ;  india-rubber,  gum -elastic— 
Caoutclilne,  Caoutclioiicine,  ko' 
chin,  ko'cho-sin,  n.  An  inflammable  volatile 
oil  produced  by  distillation  of  caoutchouc 
at  a  high  temperature. 

Cap,  kap,  n.  [A.Sax.  cceppe,  a  cap,  cope, 
cape,  hood,  from  L.L.  capa,  cuppa  (of  un 
known  origin),  a  cape,  whence  Sp.  capa 
It.  cappa,  Fr.  chape,  a  cloak,  cape,  cover 
Cape  and  cope  are  forms  of  the  same  word. 
A  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the  head 
generally  of  softer  material  than  a  hat,  anr 
without  a  brim;  an  act  of  respect  madebj 
uncovering  the  head;  the  summit,  top,  oi 
crown;  anything  resembling  a  cap  in  ap 
pearance,  position,  or  use,  as  the  innei 
case  which  covers  the  movement  of  somt 
kinds  of  watches,  &c;  a  percussion -cai 
(which  see).— v.t.— capped,  capping.  To  pir 
a  cap  on;  to  cover  with  a  cap  or  as  with  1 
cap;  to  cover  the  top  or  end  of;  to  place ; 
cap  on  the  head  of,  when  conferring  officia 
distinction,  admitting  to  professional  hon 
ours,  &c;  to  complete;  to  consummate;  t< 
crown;  to  follow  up  with  something  more 
remarkable  than  what  has  previously  beei 
done.— To  cap  verses,  texts,  or  proverbs,  t< 
quote  verses,  texts,  or  proverbs  alternate]; 
in  emulation  or  contest.  —  To  set  one's  ca) 
at,  to  use  measures  to  gain  the  affection 
of  a  man  with  a  view  to  matrimony.— Cap 
till,  kap'ful,  ri.  As  much  as  a  cap  wil 
hold;  a  small  quantity;  specifically,  a  ligh 
flaw  of  wind;  a  passing  gust. 

Capable,  ka'pa-bl,  a.  [Fr.  capable,  capable 
able,  sufficient,  L.L.  capabilis,  from  L' 
capio,  to  take,  which  appears  also  in  cap 
tious,  captive,  accept,  except,  conception 
susceptible,  recipient,  occupy,  Be]  Able  tt 
receive:  open  to  influences;  impressible 
susceptible;  admitting:  with  of  (capable  q 
pain,  of  being  broken);  having  sufficien 
power,  skill,  ability:  with  of  (capable  0, 
judging);  able;  competent;  fit;  duly  quali 
fied  (a  capable  instructor).— Capability 
Capableness,  ka-pa-bil'i-ti,  ka'pa-bl-nes 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  capable. 

Capacious,  ka-pa'shus,  a.  [L.  capax 
capacis,  able  to  take  in  or  contain,  spacious 
capable,  from  capio,  to  take.  Capable. 
Capableof  containing  much,  either  in  aphy 
sical  or  mental  sense;  large;  wide;  spacious 
extensive;  comprehensive— Capacious 
ly,  ka-pa'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  capacious  man 
ner  or  degree.— Capaciousness,  ka-pa' 
shus-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  heini 
capacious.— Capacitate,  ka-pas'i-tat.  v.t 
—capacitated,  capacitating.  To  make  ca 
pable;  to  enable;  to  qualify.— Capacity" 
ka-pas'i-ti,  n.  [L.  capacitas,  from  capax 
capacious.]  The  power  of  receiving  or  con 
taining;  specifically,  the  power  of  containini 
a  certain  quantity  exactly;  cubic  contents 
the  extent  or  comprehensiveness  of  th 
mind;  the  power  of  receiving  ideas  or  know 
ledge;  the  receptive  faculty;  active  powei 
ability  (a  man  with  the  capacity  of  judging] 
ability  in  a  moral  or  legal  sense ;  lega 
qualification  (to  attend  a  meeting  in  tb 
capacity  of  an  elector);  character  (to  giy 
advice  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend);  used  ii 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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, ,    in   rarioui  waj  ■   with   the   general 

i&on  of  power  of  oontalnlng  or  receiving; 

rltctroatatic*,  the  capacity  ol  .1  conductor 

ilw  quantity  of  electrioitj    required   to 

to  unit    potential;    in   lir.tt,   the 

•mi  thermal  capai  itj  <>i  a  bodj  i"  I  we<  n 

in  g  fa    f|,  «  In  re  c,'  is  the  quantity 

n  quirod  i>>  raise  i  lie  tempera!  ure 

HU   f    |    1 

p-n-plc.  kap-a  pfi'.adv.  [0  Fr.,  lit  head 
Pool  I  From  head  to  foot;  all  over. 
Mirtnon.  ka  i,ar '  Bon,  n,  [o.  Fr.  oaparat- 
i,  from  Sp  capara  on,  a  oover  for  a  sad 
t,  ang.  of  capo,  a  oover.  Cap,  Oapb.1  A 
ii  ii  or  covering,  more  or  less  ornamented, 

j  he  saddle  or  furniture  of  a  horse, 
pepially  a  sumpter  horse,  or  horse  of  state; 

othing,  especially  gay  clothing. 

.\<r  with  a  caparison;   to  adorn 
t!i  rich  dress. 

!»<•.  kap,  'i.  [O.Fr  cape,  L.L  copa,  a  kind 
covering  for  the  shoulders.  Cap.]  The 
vi  ol  •'  garment  hanging  from  the  neck 
hind  and  over  the  shoulders;  a  loose 
ttk  or  garment,  hung  from  the  shoulders, 
d  worn  as  a  protectiou  against  rain,  cold 
lather,  fcc. 

pe,  kap,  a.  PPr.  <'<(/',  It.  capo,  a  cape, 
>in  1.  caput,  the  head]  A  piece  of  land 
tfelng  Into  the  sea  or  a  lake  beyond  the 
a  ot  tlie  coast-line;  a  headland;  a  pro- 
'ii  tor; y;  by  pre-eminence,  the  Cape  of  Good 
>pc  Oape  Colony. 

prliuc,  Capelline.  kap'e-lin,  n.  [Fr. 
ptline,  hood,  dim.  from  L.  capa.]  A  kind 
hood  worn  by  ladies  going  to  evening 
tertainments;  a  surgical  bandage  for  the 
ad. 

per,  ka'per,  n.  [O.Fr.  capriole,  It.  capri- 
i,  a  caper,  from  L.  caper,  capra,  a  goat. 
an  caprice,  cab.]  A  leap;  a  skip;  a  spring, 
in  dancing  or  mirth,  or  in  the  frolic  of 
goat  or  lamb;  a  sportive  or  capricious 
tion;  a  prank. —  To  cut  capers,  to  leap 
dance  in  a  frolicsome  manner;  to  act 
urtively  or  capriciously.  —  ti.i.  To  cut 
pan;  to  skip  or  jump;  to  prance;  to 
ring.— Capercr,  ka'per-er,  n.  One  who 
l>ers. 

per,  ka'per,  n.  [Fr.  cApre,  O.Fr.  cappre, 
tapparis,  Gr.  kapparis,  from  Per.  kabar, 
e  caper.  |  The  bud  of  a  bush  (the  caper- 
sb),  pickled  and  used  as  a  condiment; 
1  plant  itself,  a  low  prickly  shrub,  growing 
rocky  or  stony  places  in  the  countries 
rdering  on  the  Mediterranean. — Caper- 
a.  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea  with  a  knotted 
rled  leaf  regarded  as  resembling  the 
per. 

pcrcallzle,  Capercaillie,  ka-per- 
I'yi,  ka-per-kal'e,  n.  [Gael,  capull-choile 
•ttpull,  a  horse,  and  coille,  a  wood— so 
Bttd  from  its  great  size.]  The  Scotch 
nie  for  the  wood-grouse  or  cock  of  the 
iods,  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
Europe,  most  frequently  found  in  the 
rthern  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  re- 
roduced  into  Scotland  after  having 
come  extinct  there. 

pctiau.  ka-pe'ti-an,  a.     Pertaining  to 
J  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  founded  about 
3  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Hugo 
pet  ascended  the  French  throne. 
|itas,  ka'pi-as,  n.    [L.,  you  may  take.] 
w,  a  writ  of  various  kinds  authorizing 
terson  or  his  goods  to  be  laid  hold  of. 
plbara,  kap-i-ba'ra,  n.    Capybara. 
plllaire,  ka-pil  lar',  n.   [Fr.]    A  simple 
'up,  as  of  sugar  or  honey,  flavoured  with 
inge  flowers,  or  orange-flower  water. 
I»i llanient    Under  Capillary. 

pil  lary,  kap'il-la-ri  or  ka-pil'la-ri,  a.  [L. 
riUaris,  from  capillus,  hair,  from  root  of 
out,  the  head.]  Resembling  a  hair;  fine, 
nute,  small  in  diameter  though  long; 
form:  as,  a  capillary  tube,  that  is,  a 
ie  with  a  very  minute  bore;  a  capillary 
isel  in  animal  bodies  (see  the  «.);  per- 
ning  to  capillary  tubes,  or  to  the  capil- 
y  vessels  or  capillaries  in  organic  struc- 
"es.— Capillary  action,  the  spontaneous 
vation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  fine 
ir-like  tubes,  or  in  bodies  of  a  porous 
ucture,  when  these  are  dipped  in  the 


liquid;  the  term  oapitlary  attraction  being 
applied  wh<  n  the  liquid  rises,  us  the  asp  In 

trees,  water  in  a  IDOfUW,  ItO  ;  and  Ofl] 

repulsion  win  n  it  sinks,  as  man  urj  doe*  In 

.i  line  gla«s  tube,     n    A   tube  with  I 

lime;  a  minute  blood-Tassel  constituting 
the  termination  of  an  arti  n  oi  r<  In;  one 

nl      the      DlinUta      vessels     w  liiell     till  ■  i  \  •  in- 

between  the  terminal  arteries  and  veins. 

Capillarity,  kap  il  lar'i  Ii,  M,     The  Male 

or  condition  of  being  capillary:  oapillary 
action,  <  aplllaiiK'iii,  ka  pd 'la  ment,  n. 
A  very  line  filament  or  fibre     Cnpllll- 

forui,  ka-pilli  form,  a.  In  the  shape  or 
form  <»i  s  hair  or  of  hairs  la  oapillxform 
fibre).  Caplllosr,  kap'il-los,  a.  Hairy; 
abounding  with  hair. 

Capital,  kap'i-tal,  a.  [L.  capital  is,  capital, 
deadly,  also  pre  eminent,  from  cujiut,  <ti/>- 
ilis,  the  head,  s<<  (]  also  in  captain,  chapter, 
chief,  cadet,  &c  ]    First  in  importance;  chief ; 

principal;  notable;  affecting  the  head  or 
life  {capital  punishment):  incurring  the  for- 
feiture of  life  (a  capital  offence);  punishable 
with  death;  excellent;  very  good;  first- 
class;  splendid;  a  term  applied  to  a  type 
or  letter  of  a  certain  form  and  a  larger  size 
than  that  generally  used  in  the  body  of 
written  or  printed  matter.—  n.  The  upper- 
most part  of  a  column,  pillar,  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed 
immediately  over  the  shaft  and  under  the 
entablature;  the  chief  city  or  town  in  a 
kingdom  or  state;  a  metropolis;  a  type  or 
letter  of  a  certain  form,  and  of  a  larger  size 
than  that  commonly  used  in  the  body  of  a 
piece  of  writing  or  printing;  a  capital  letter; 
money  or  wealth  in  some  shape  employed 
in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  in  any  busi- 
ness; stock  in  trade,  in  money,  goods,  pro- 
perty, &c;  fig.  stock  of  any  kind,  whether 
physical  or  moral;  means  of  influence  or  of 
increasing  one'spower.— Capitalist,  kap'- 
i-tal-ist,  n.  A  man  who  has  a  large  capital 
or  stock  in  trade;  a  man  of  large  property, 
which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  business. — 
Capitalization.  kap'i-tal-iz-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  converting  anything  into  capital; 
the  act  of  computing  or  realizing  the  present 
value  of  a  periodical  payment.— Capital- 
ize, kap'i-tal-iz,  v. t.— capitalized,  capitaliz- 
ing.  To  convert  into  capital;  to  apply  as 
capital  to  the  purposes  of  trade;  to  compute 
or  realize  the  present  value  of  (a  periodical 
payment)  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  length 
of  time.— Capitally,  kap'i-tal-li,  adv.  In 
a  capital  manner;  so  as  to  involve  life;  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree;  excellently;  finely. — 
Capltalliessf,  kap'i-tal-nes,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  capital. — Capitate,  kap'i- 
tat,  a.  [L.  capitatus.]  Bot.  growing  in  a 
head;  having  a  rounded  head:  applied  to  a 
flower,  &c— Capitation,  kap-i-ta'shon,  n. 
[L.  capitatio.]  Numeration  by  the  head; 
a  numbering  of  persons. — Capitation  grant, 
a  grant  given  to  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, a  certain  amount  being  allowed  for 
each  individual  among  the  number.— Capi- 
tation tax,  a  tax  levied  on  each  head  or 
person;  a  poll-tax. 

Capitol,  kap'i-tol,  n.  [L.  capitolium,  from 
caput,  the  head.]  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
name  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter;  the  temple  itself,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled;  the  edifice  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  their  de- 
liberations at  Washington;  also,  in  some 
states  the  state-house  or  house  in  which  the 
legislature  holds  its  sessions;  a  government 
house.— Capitollan,  kap-i-to'li-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Capitol  in  Rome.— Capl- 
toline,  kap'i-tol-in,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Capitol  in  Rome. 

Capitular,  Capitnlary,  ka-pit'u-ler, 
ka-pit'u-la-ri,  n.  [L.L.  capitulare,  from  L. 
capitulum,  a  chapter,  a  capital.  Capital.] 
An  act  passed  in  a  chapter,  as  of  knights  or 
canons;  the  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a 
chapter  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  council;  the 
member  of  a  chapter. — Capitular,  ka- 
pit'u-ler,  a.  Belonging  to  a  chapter;  ca- 
pitulary; bot.  growing  in  a  capitulum  or 
head,  as  composite  plants. — Capi  t  u  larl  y, 
ka-pit'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an 
ecclesiastical  chapter. — Capitulary,  ka- 
pit'u-la-ri,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of 
a  cathedral. 


Capital  Ate,  Ica-plt'a  lat,  e  i  oapitulated, 
oapitvlaUna  [L.L  eapitulo,  capitulatum, 
in  ai rangt    In  head    oi  i  m  L 

eapitulum,  b  cbapti  r,  dim    ol   caput,   'in- 
head  I    To  <iia»  up  m  ticlei  ol  agn  i  men) . 
to  arrange  tern 
[8hak.y,  more  usual!  oder,  as  an 

SI  my    hi    gai  i  i    "ii,    to   an    ninny   on    i  . 

stipulated  oondltioni  Capitulation, 
ka  plt'fl  uVshon,  n.  The  aol  ol  capitulating 
or  surrendering  toanenemj  uponi  tlpulateo 
tei  mi  in  condil  ions;  the  treat]  oi 
ment  oontalnlng  the  oondltioni  ol 
render;  an  article  of  agreement;  formal 
agreement  (      Capitulatory  ka-pit'Q-U 

ter,  n.     One  who  capitulates. 

Capitulum,  ka  pit'u-lum,  n.  But.  a  close 
head  of  sessile  flowers. 

Caplvl,  ka-pe'vi,  n.    OOPAIBA. 

<  apllu.  kap'iin,  n,    [Fr.  oaplan,  oapelan.] 

A  small  fish,  a  kind  of  salmon,  which  fre.- 
QUentl  the  shores  of  <  Jreenland,  Iceland, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  in  immense 

shoals. 

Capnoiiiaiicy,  kap'no-mab-eLn.  [Gr.  kap- 
nos,  smoke,  and  manteia,  divination]  Divi- 
nation by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 

i  'apoil,  ka'pon,  n.  [L.  capo,  (Jr.  kapon—tk 
capon,  from  a  root  seen  in  (Jr.  koj>td,  to 
cut.]  A  castrated  cock;  a  cock -chicken 
castrated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
flesh  for  table.— Capoiiize,  ka'pon-iz,  v.t. 
—caponized,  caponizing.  To  make  a  capon 
of. 

Caponiere,  Capoimlere,  kap  o-ncr',  n. 

[Fr.  caponniere,  Sp.  caponera,  It.  cappo- 
niera.  ]  Fort,  a  passage  from  one  part  of  a 
work  to  another,  protected  on  the  right  and 
left  by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  sometimes 
covered  overhead;  also  the  wall  or  parapet 
protecting  such  a  passage. 

Caput,  ka-pot',  n.  [Fr.,  from  cape,  a  hood 
or  cape,  a  person  that  is  capotted  having, 
as  it  were,  a  hood  thrown  over  his  head.] 
A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the 
game  of  piquet— v.t. — capotted,  capotting. 
To  win  all  the  tricks  from  at  piquet. 

Capote,  ka-pot',  n.  [Fr.  capote,  from  cape, 
a  hood  or  cape,  L.L.  capa.  Cap.]  A  kind 
of  long  cloak.     (Byron.) 

Cappagb  -  l>ro wn ,  kap '  p&ch  -  broun,  n. 
[From  Cappagh,  near  Cork.]  A  bituminous 
earth,  coloured  by  oxide  of  manganese  and 
iron,  yielding  pigments  of  various  rich  brown 
colours. 

Capreolate,  kap're-o-lat,  a.  [From  L.  cap- 
reolus,  a  wild  goat,  a  tendril  of  a  vine,  from 
caper,  a  goat.]  Bot.  having  tendrils,  or 
filiform  spiral  claspers,  by  which  plants 
fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as  in 
vines,  &c. 

Capric,  kap'rik,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  goat.—  Capric  acid,  a 
peculiar  acid  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
as  well  as  in  the  milk  and  fat  of  the  goat. 

Caprlcclo,  ka-pre'cho,  n.  [It.,  a  caprice.] 
A  caprice;  a  whim  (Shak.);  a  musical  piece 
in  which  the  composer  is  guided  more  by 
fancy  than  by  strict  rule. 

Caprice,  ka-pres',  n.  [Fr.  caprice,  It.  ca- 
priccio,  whim,  freak,  originally  a  fantastical 
goat-leap,  from  L.  caper,  capra,  a  goat; 
akin  caper,  capriole.]  A  sudden  start  of 
the  mind;  a  sudden  change  of  opinion  or 
humour;  a  whim  or  freak;  capriciousness; 
fickleness.  —  Capricious,  ka-prish'us,  a. 
Characterized  by  caprice;  apt  to  change 
opinions  suddenly,  or  to  start  from  one's 
purpose;  unsteady;  changeable;  tickle;  sub- 
ject to  change  or  irregularity.  —  Capri- 
ciously, ka-prish'us-li,  adv.  In  a  capri- 
cious manner.  —  Capriciousness,  ka- 
prish'us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capri- 
cious. 

Capricorn,  kap'ri-korn,  n.  [L.  capri- 
cornus— caper,  a  goat,  and  cornu.  a  horn.] 
One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the 
tenth  sign,  marking  the  winter  solstice. 

Caprlfication,  kap'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n.  [L. 
caprificatio,  from  caprificus,  the  wild  fig- 
tree — caper,  a  goat,  and  ficus,  a  fig,  from 
goats  feeding  on  it.]  A  process  intended  to 
accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  fig  by  causing 
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a  species  of  gall-insect  to  spread  over  the 
plant,  tho  supposed  beneficial  effect  being 
produced  by  tlie  insects  eillier  distributing 
(lir  pollen  of  the  male  downs  or  by  punc- 

taring  the  fruit.  Cnprlfii-atc,  kap'ri  ti 
kftt,  v.t.  —oaprifloattd,  oapriflcating.  To 
perform  the  operation  of  oaprlfloatlon  on. 

4  apriforill,   kap'ri-form,   a.     |L.  c<t/ur,  a 

goat,  Mid  forma,  form.|     Having  the  form 

of  a  goat,  or  of  something  belonging  to  a 
goat  [oapriform  boms).— Caprine  kap'- 
rln,  a.  [h.  OOprintM.]  Like  a  goat;  per- 
taining to  a  goat. 

Capriole,  kap'ri-01,  R.   [O.Fr.  oapriole,  now 

{cabriole,  lit.  a  goat-leap,  from  L.  oapHoltu, 
a  wild  goat,  from  caper,  a  goat.]  A  caper 
or  leap,  as  in  dancing;  an  active  bound;  a 
spring;  a  leap,  accompanied  with  a  jerking 
out  of  the  hind  legs,  which  a  horse  makes 
without  advancing.  —  v.i.  To  execute  a 
capriole. 

Cn  |»H  it'll  ill,  kap'si-kum,  n.  [From  L.  capsa, 
a  box,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.]  The 
generic  name  of  some  South  American  and 
Asiatic  plaids,  many  species  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  their  pods,  used  in  cookery 
under  the  name  of  chillies,  and  when  dried 
and  ground  called  Cayenne  pepper,  to  which 
the  name  capsicum  is  also  sometimes  given. 
— -Capsicine,  kap'si-sin,  R.  An  alkaloid, 
the  active  principle  of  the  capsules  of  Cay- 
enne pepper. 

Capsize,  kap-siz',  v.t.— capsized,  capsizing. 
[Origin  doubtful;  probably  the  first  syllable 
means  head  or  top,  ultimately  from  L. 
caput.]  To  upset  or  overturn.— v.i.  To  be 
upset  or  overturned. 

Capstan,  kap'stan,  n.  LFr.  cabestan,  from 
Sp.  cabestante,  cabrestante ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  An  apparatus  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  consisting 
of  a  cylinder  or  barrel  adjusted  on  an  up- 
right axis,  the  barrel  being  made  to  turn 
round  by  means  of  horizontal  bars  or  levers, 
the  ends  of  which  are  inserted  in  holes  near 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  that  a  rope  is  thus 
wound  round  it  and  a  weight,  such  as  an 
anchor,  raised  or  moved. 

Capsule,  kap'sul,  n.  [L.  capsula,  a  little 
chest,  dim.  of  capsa,  a  chest,  from  capio,  to 
take.]  Bot.  a  dry  fruit,  containing  seeds, 
and  opening  of  itself  by  valves  or  pores 
when  mature;  chem.  a  small  saucer  used  for 
roasting  or  melting  ores,  for  evaporations, 
solutions,  &c;  anat.  a  membranous  body 
covering  a  part  like  a  bag;  a  gummy  en- 
velope for  a  nauseous  drug;  a  metallic  seal 
or  cover  for  going  over  the  cork  or  stopper 
of  a  bottle.  -  Capsular,  Capsulary. 
kap'sfi-ler,  kap'su-la-ri,  a.  Hollow  like  a 
capsule;  pertaining  to  a  capsule.— Capsn- 
late,  Capsulated,  kap'sQ-iat,  kap'su- 
lat-ed,  a.    Inclosed  in  a  capsule. 

Captain,  kap'tin,  n.  [Fr.  capitaine,  O.Fr. 
capitain,  from  L.L.  capitanus,  from  L. 
caput,  the  head.]  One  who  is  at  the  head 
of  or  has  authority  over  others ;  a  chief ;  a 
leader;  a  commander,  especially  in  military 
affairs;  more  specifically,  the  military  officer 
who  commands  a  company,  whether  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  or  artillery;  an  officer  in 
the  navy  commanding  a  ship  of  war;  the 
commander  or  master  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
—Captaincy,  kap'tin-si,  n.  The  rank, 
post,  or  commission  of  a  captain.— Cap- 
tainship, kap'tin-ship,  n.  The  condition 
or  post  of  a  captain  or  chief  commander; 
skill  in  military  affairs.— Captain-gene- 
ral, n.    A  commander-in-chief. 

Caption,  kap'shon,  n.  [L.  captio,  a  taking, 
fraud,  deceit,  from  capio,  to  seize.]  The 
act  of  taking  or  arrestingt ;  the  act  of  taking 
any  one  unawares  by  some  trick  or  imposi- 
tionj;  the  act  of  urging  captions  objections; 
cavilling.  —  Captions,  kap'shus,  a.  [L. 
captiosus,  from  captio,  a  taking.]  Apt  to 
catch  at  faults;  disposed  to  find  fault  or 
raise  objections;  apt  to  cavil;  difficult  to 
please;  carping;  cavilling;  proceeding  from 
a  captious  or  cavilling  disposition;  fitted  to 
insnare  or  perplex  (a  captious  question). — 
Captiously,  kap'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  cap- 
tious manner.— Captiousness,  kap'shus- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  captious. 
Captive,  kap'tiv,  n.    [From  L.  captivus,  a 


captive,  from  capio,  captus,  to  Beize.  Cai- 
tiff' is  the  name  word  derived  through  the 
French.)  Otic  who  is  taken  prisoner,  espe- 
cially a  prisoner  taken  in  war;  one  who  is 

charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty  or  excellence ; 

one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who  is 
held  by  st  rong  i  ies  of  love.—  a.  Made  prisoner 
in  war;  kept,  in  bondage  or  confinement; 
bound  by  the  tics  of  love  or  admiration; 
captivated.  Captivate,  kap'ti-vlt,  v.t.— 
captivated,  oaptwating.  [L.  captivo,  capti- 
vatuvi.)  To  capture  or  make  prisoner!;  to 
overpower  and  gain  with  excellence  or 
beauty;  to  charm;  to  engage  the  affections 
of;  to  fascinate,  enslave,  subdue,  enchant. 
—Captivating,  kap'ti-vat-ing,  a.  Having 
power  to  engage  the  affections;  winning.— 
Capllvation,  kap-ti-va'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  captivating;  the  act  of  gaining  over  or 
winningone's  affections.—  Captivity,  kap- 
tiv'i-ti,  n.  [L.  captivitas.]  The  state  of 
being  a  captive;  subjection;  a  state  of  being 
under  control;  bondage;  servitude.— Cap- 
tor, kap'ter,  n.  [L.  captor.]  One  who  cap- 
tures or  takes  by  force,  stratagem,  &c— 
Capture,  kap'tfir,  n.  [L.  captura.]  The 
act  of  one  who  captures;  the  act  of  making 
prize  of  something;  seizure;  arrest;  the  thing 
taken;  a  prize. — v.t. — captured,  capturing. 
To  take  or  seize  by  force,  surprise,  or  strata- 
gem, as  an  enemy  or  his  property;  to  make 
a  prize  or  prisoner  of. 

Capuchin,  kap-u-shen',  n.  [Fr.  capuchon, 
capucine,  from  capuce,  a  hood  or  cowl,  from 
cape,  a  cape.]  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  so  called  from  the  capuchon,  a  stuff 
cap  or  cowl,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
order;  a  garment  for  females,  consisting  of 
a  cloak  and  hood  in  imitation  of  the  dress 
of  Capuchin  monks. 

Capybara,  Capibara,  kap-i-ba'ra,  n. 
[The  native  Brazilian  name.]  A  rodent 
quadruped,  allied  to  the  guinea-pig,  abound- 
ing in  rivers  of  South  America,  feeding  on 
vegetables  and  fish,  over  3  feet  in  length, 
tailless,  with  a  large  head  and  blunted 
muzzle,  and  toes  imperfectly  webbed. 

Car,  kar,  n.  [O.Fr.  car  (Mod.Fr.  char), 
from  L.  carrus,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
from  the  Celtic:  Armor,  carr,  a  chariot, 
W.  car,  Ir.  and  Gael,  carr,  a  dray,  wagon, 
&c.  Akin  carry,  charge,  cargo,  &c]  A 
name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  wheeled 
vehicles,  as  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage 
for  one  horse;  a  chariot  of  war  or  state 
{poet.);  a  tramway  carriage,  &c. 

Carabine,  Carbine,  kar'a-bin,  kar'bin,  n. 
[Fr.  carabine,  a  carabine;  O.Fr.  carabin, 
calabrin,  a  musqueteer,  from  calabre,  an 
engine  of  war,  from  L.L.  chadabula,  an 
engine  for  throwing  stones,  from  Gr.  kata- 
bole,  a  throwing  down— kata,  down,  and 
ballo,  to  throw.]  A  gun  or  firearm  com- 
monly used  by  cavalry,  shorter  in  the  barrel 
than  the  infantry  musket  or  rifle. — Cara- 
bineer, Carbineer,  kar'a-bin-er",  kar- 
bin-er',  n.  One  armed  with  a  carabine  or 
carbine;  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Caracal,  kar'a-kal,  n.  [From  a  Turkish 
word  signifying  black-eared.]  A  species  of 
lynx,  about  the  size  of  a  fox  and  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  a  native  of  Northern  Africa 
and  South-western  Asia. 

Caracara,  ka-ra-ka'ra,  n.  [From  its  hoarse 
cry.]  A  South  American  bird  of  prey  of 
several  species,  akin  to  the  eagles  and  vul- 
tures, and  feeding  on  carrion. 

Carach,  kar'ak,  n.  [Fr.  caraque,  carraque, 
from  L.L.  carraca,  carrica,  a  ship  of  bur- 
den, from  L.  carrus,  a  car.]  A  large  round- 
built  vessel  of  great  depth,  fitted  for  fight 
as  well  as  burden,  such  as  were  used  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  trading  with 
America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Caracole,  kar'a-kol,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  and 
Pg.  caracol,  a  winding  staircase,  a  caracole.] 
A  half -turn  which  a  horseman  makes,  either 
to  the  right  or  left;  arch,  a  spiral  staircase. 
— v.i. — caracoled,  caracoling.  To  move  in 
a  caracole;  to  wheel. 

Carafe,  kar'af  or  ka-raf,  n.  [Fr.]  A  g'ass 
water-bottle  or  decanter. 

Carageen,  Caragheen,  kar'a-gen,  n. 
Carrageen. 


Carnmbolc,  ka'ram-bol,  n.  [Fr.,  of  un- 
known origin.]  In  billiards,  the  stroke 
otherwise  called  a  cannon.     Also  as  v.i. 

Caramel,  kar'a-mel,  n.    [Fr  rarmnel,  cara- 
nii  I,  from  Sp.  caramelo,  a  lozenge,  of  Ar. 
origin.]    Anhydrous  or  burnt  sugar,  ;. 
duct  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  suga 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  is  of  a  In 
colour,  and  is  used  to  colour  spirits  and 
wines. 

Carapace,   kar'a-pas,  n.     [Fr.,   from  Sp  ' 
carapuc/io,  a  carapace  or  shell]    Tin- 
which  protects  the  body  of  chelonian 
tiles;    also    the    covering  of   the    anterior 
upper  surface  of  the  crustaceans. 

Carap-oll,  kar'ap-oil,  n.  Oil  obtained  from 
the  crab-wood  tree  of  South  America,  used 
for  lamps. 

Carat,  kar'at,  n.  [Fr.  curat,  Ar.  qirrdt,  a 
carat,  from  Gr.  keration,  lit.  a  little  horn, 
also  the  seed  of  the  carob-tree,  used  for  a 
weight,  a  carat.]  A  weight,  about  3 J  grains, 
used  in  weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls; 
a  term  used  to  express  the  proportionate 
fineness  of  gold,  gold  of  twenty-four  carats 
being  pure  gold,  gold  of  sixteen  (for  instance) 
having  eight  parts  of  alloy. 

Caravan,  kar'a-van,  n.  [Fr.  caravane,  from 
Sp.  caravana,  Ar.  qairawdn,  Per.  karvdn, 
a  caravan.]  A  company  of  travellers  wh< 
associate  together  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  they  may  travel  with 
greater  security;  a  large  close  carriage  foi 
conveying  travelling  exhibitions  or  the  like 
from  place  to  place.— Caravan cer,  kar1 
a-van-er",  n.  The  person  who  leads  the 
camels,  &c,  of  a  caravan.— Caravansary 
Caravansera,  kar-a-van'sa-ri,  kar-a-van' 
se-ra,  n.  [Per.  kdrwdn,  a  caravan,  and 
sardi,  an  inn.]  In  the  East,  a  place  ap 
pointed  for  receiving  and  lodging  travellers 

Caravel,  Carvel,  kar'a-vel,  kar'vel,  n 
[Sp.  and  It.  caravela,  a  caravel,  dim.  of  L 
carabus,  Gr.  karabos,  a  light  ship,  a  boat 
also  a  crab.]  A  small  galley-rigged  sbii 
formerly  used  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu 
guese;  also  a  small  fishing  vessel. 

Caraway,  kar'a-wa,  n.  [Sp.  al-carahueya 
from  Ax.'karwiyd,  karawiyd,  caraway:  pro , 
bably  from  Gr.  karon,  L.  careum,  caraway 
A  biennial  plant,  with  a  taper  root  like  s 
parsnip,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  t< 
flavour  cakes,  and  also  in  comfits,  a  volatili 
oil  being  obtained  by  distilling  them  ii 
spirits. 

Carbazotic,  kar-ba-zot'ik,  n.  [Carbon  anc 
azote.]  The  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  oi 
indigo  and  some  other  substances,  dyeint 
silk  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  with  a  mordau 
of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar.  Picric. 

Carbide,  kar'bld,  n.  A  compound  of  car 
bon  with  a  metal;  a  carburet. 

Carbine,  Carbineer.    Carabine. 

Carbohydrate,  k'ar-bo-hl'drat,  n.  [L 
carbo,  charcoal,  Gr.  hydor,  water.]  i 
chemical  compound  made  of  carbon,  fiy 
drogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter  beini 
commonly  in  the  same  proportion  as  ii 
water  (H2O). 

Carbolic,  kar-bol'ik,  a.  [Carbon  and  oil. 
A  term  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  fron 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  an  oily,  colour 
less  liquid,  with  a  burning  taste,  now  mud 
employed  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 

Carbon,  kar'bon,  n.  [L.  carbo,  carbonis,  1 
coal]  Sym.  C.  Pure  charcoal;  one  of  th 
chemical  elements,  a  black,  brittle,  light 
and  inodorous  substance  existing  in  thre 
distinct  allotropic  forms,  viz.  diamond 
graphite,  and  amorphous  carbon— the  las. 
including  lampblack,  coal,  animal_ charcoal 
&c— Carbonaceous,  kar-bo-na'shus,  a 
Pertaining  to  carbon  or  charcoal.— Car 
bonate,  kar'bon-at,  n.  Chem.  a  compoun 
formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  wit. 
a  base.— Carbonated,  kar'bon-at-ed,  0 
Containing  or  saturated  with  carbonic  acio 
—Carbonic,  kar-bon'ik,  a.  Pertaining  t 
carbon,  or  obtained  from  it.— Carbonic  acu 
a  gaseous  compound  of  12  parts  by  weigh 
of  carbon  and  32  of  oxygen,  incapable  c 
maintaining  flame  or  animal  life,  and  actm 
as  a  narcotic  poison  when  present  in  the  « 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     0,  Sc.  abune—the  Fr.  «. 
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tin-  extant  of  onls  1  or  .r.  par  oent    Car- 

11 1 !«' rous,  k :i  1  bo  mi  er  us,  a.  Com  am 
or  yielding  carbon  or  ooal,  Carbonifer 
.;,.  th.-  grout  group  of  strnln 
„.|,  1,,  i„  tween  t  he  old  red  sandstone 
owand  the  Permian  or  new  red  sandstone 

ive,   .111. 1  all'  the  Chief  sourer  of   coal 
rboiil/.r,    kai  bon  lz,    v.t.     carbonized, 
j.      To  convert   into   carbon   by 
nbustion,   or  the  artmu  of  fire.    Car- 
iil/nlion.  kar/bon-iz-ft"shonl  n.     The 
or  process  of  carbonizing. 
rhoiindo.   kar-bo-na'dG,  n      (From  L. 
■?>,i,  a  ooal  I     An  old  name  for  a  piece  of 
at.  fowl,  or  same,  out  across,  seasoned, 
1  broiled;  a  chop    [Shak.)    v.t. I  To  make 
■rbonado  of;  to  cut  or  Blash. 
rhoiiurl,  kar-bon-tt/re",  a.    Members  of 
Neapolitan  secret   revolutionary  society 

0  took  their  name  from  the  charcoal 
rneraof  the  Abruzzi,  amongst  whom  many 
them  were  obliged  to  take  refuge,  and 
h  whom  they  identified  themselves. 
-boriiiuliiill.  kar -bo-run'dum,  n.  [Car- 

1  ami  corundum.]  Silicon  carbide,  a  very 
r>l  substance  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ery,  and  made  by  fusing  together  coke, 
ul,  sawdust,  and  a  little  common  salt. 

rboxvl.  karb-oks'Il,  »».  [L.  carbo,  char- 
il.  vii "  o.riis,  acid.]  The  group  CO  .  OH, 
ftoal  of  organic  acids. 
rboy,  kiir'boi,  n.  [Per.  karaba,  a  large 
sel  for  containing  wine. )  A  large,  strong, 
ss  bottle,  protected  by  an  outside  cover- 
;,  and  used  chiefly  for  corrosive  liquids, 
vitriol. 

rfouucle,  kar'bung-kl,  n.  [L.  carbuncu- 
,  a  little  coal,  from  carbo,  a  coal.]  A 
mtiful  gem  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a 
xture  of  scarlet,  found  in  the  East  In- 
s;  an  inflammatory  tumour,  or  malig- 
at  gangrenous  boil  or  ulcer.  —  Car- 
Hided,  kar'bung-kld,  a.  Set  with  car- 
icles;  afflicted  with  carbuncle;  pimpled 
1  blotched.  —  Carbuncnlar,  Car- 
men late,  kar-bung'ku-ler,'  kar-bung'- 
•lat,  «.  Belonging  to  a  carbuncle;  re- 
Qbling  a  carbuncle;  inflamed. 
rbnret,  kar'bu-ret,  n.  Same  as  Carbide. 
^urbiiretted,  kar'bu-ret-ed,  a.  Com- 
led  with  carbon  like  a  carburet.  Light 
■buretted  hydrogen,  a  kind  of  gas,  the 
i-damp  of  coal-mines.— Carburation, 
The  process  of  mixing  thoroughly  petrol 
1  air  ready  for  combustion. — Carbti- 
ttor,  kar'bu-ret-er,  n.  In  an  oil  engine 
1  device  for  mixing  the  oil  vapour  with 
before  explosion.— Carburize,  kar'bu- 
v.t.  To  combine  with  carbon  or  a  com- 
md  of  it. 

rcajou,  kar'ka-jo,  n.  [Fr.  carcajou, 
m  native  name.]  An  American  name 
the  wolverineorglutton,  and  erroneously 
the  badger  and  lynx. 
■canet,  kar'ka-net,  n.  [Fr.  carcan,  a 
canet,  from  Armor,  kerchen,  the  neck  or 
om.]    A  necklace  or  collar  of  jewels. 

•Cass,  Carcase,  kar'kas,  n.  [Fr.  car- 
se,  the  carcass,  a  framework,  a  kind  of 
nb,  same  word  as  carquois,  a  quiver,  from 
j.  tarcasius,  a  quiver,  from  Ar.  and  Per. 
kash,  a  quiver.]  The  body,  usually  the 
id  body,  of  an  animal;  a  corpse;  the  de- 
ing  remains  of  a  bulky  thing;  the  frame 
main  parts  of  a  thing  unfinished;  a  kind 
bomb  or  shell  filled  with  combustible 
tter,  and  having  apertures  for  the  emis- 
Q  of  .flame,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  buildings, 

'Cinology,  kar-si-nol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  karki- 
h  a  crab,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  de- 
■tment  of  zoology  which  interests  itself 
h  crustaceans,  or  crabs,  shrimps,  &c. — 
rcinological,  kar-sin-o-loj"ik-al,  a. 
rtaining  to  carcinology. 

"ctiioma,  kar-si-no'ma,  n.  [Gr.  karki- 
na,  from  karkinos,  a  cancer.]  A  kind  of 
icer  or  cancerous  growth. 
•d,  kard,  n.  [From  Fr.  carte,  a  card, 
ra  L.  charta,  paper,  from  Gr.  charts, 
irtes,  a  layer  of  papyrus  bark.]  A  rec- 
igular  piece  of  thick  paper  or  pasteboard; 
h  a  piece  with  certain  devices,  marks, 
figures,  used  for  playing  games;  a  piece 


harini  one's  name,  ft  0.,  »  1  Itten  "i  printed 
on  11.  dm  1  hi  \  Latt  Ing;  a  largi  1  piece  wrltb  u 
or  printed,  and  oonveylng  an  invii.iii.ni,  01 
■one  intimation  <>r  statement;  the  dial  01 
faee  of  the  mariner's  oomps  1  t  aril- 
board,  kard'bOrd,  n  A  stiff  kind  of  papei 
or  paste  board  for  making  oarda,^  Card- 
CIlsO,   >i.     A    small   p  .   gem  rail] 

of  an  Ornamental  kind,  for  holding  vi 

oards,    <  'nrd-rnck,  a.    A  rack  or  frame 

foi   holding  visiting,   business,  &c,  canln. 

Card-sharper,  n.    one  who  cheats  in 

playing  cards;  one  who  makes  it  a  trade  to 
fleece  the  unwary  in  games  of  cards. 

Card,  kard,  n.  [Fr.  carde,  from  L.L.  card  us, 
L  ■minus,  a  thistle,  from  carere,  to  card 
— thistles  having  been  used  as  cards]  An 
Instrument  for  combing,  opening,  and 
breaking  wool  or  ilax,  freeing  it  from  the 
coarser  parts  and  from  extraneous  matter. 
— v.t.  or  t.  To  comb  or  open  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  &c,  with  a  card. — Carrier,  kar'der, 
n.  One  who  cards;  the  machine  employed 
in  carding. 

Cardamom,  kar'da-mum,  n.    [L.  carda- 

iiiniiium,  Or.  kardamomon.]  The  aromatic 
capsule  of  various  plants  of  the  ginger 
family,  employed  in  medicine  as  well  as 
an  ingredient  in  sauces  and  curries. 

Cardiac,  Cardlacal,  kar'di-ak,  kar-dl'- 
ak-al,  a.  [L.  cardiacus,  Gr.  kardiakos,  from 
kardia,  the  heart.]  Pertaining  to  the  heart; 
exciting  action  in  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach;  having  the  quality 
of  stimulating  action  in  the  system,  invigor- 
ating the  spirits,  and  giving  strength  and 
cheerfulness. — Cardiac,  n.  A  medicine 
which  excites  action  in  the  stomach  and 
animates  the  spirits;  a  cordial.  — Cardlag- 
raphy,  Cardiography,  kar-di-ag'ra-fi, 
kar-di-og'ra-fi,  n.  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  heart.— Card  ialgia,  Carril- 
algy,  kar-di-al'ji-a,  kar'di-al-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
algos,  pain.]    Med.  heart-burn. 

Cardigan,  kar'di-gan,  n.  [After  Earl  of 
Cardigan.]  A  kind  of  knitted  waistcoat 
worn  over  or  instead  of  the  waistcoat. 

Cardinal,  kar'di-nal,  a.  [L.  cardinalis, 
from  cardo,  a  hinge.]  Chief,  principal, 
pre-eminent,  or  fundamental.  —  Cardinal 
numbers,  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  &c, 
in  distinction  from  first,  second,  third,  &c, 
called  ordinal  numbers. — Cardinal  points, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west. — Cardinal 
virtues,  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
fortitude. — n.  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  next  in  rank 
to  the  pope,  and  having  a  distinguishing 
dress  of  a  red  colour.  —  Cardiualate, 
Cardinalship,  kar'di-nal-at,  kar'di-nal- 
ship,  n.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a 
cardinal.  —  Cardinalitial,  kar'di-nal- 
ish"al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cardinal; 
of  the  rank  of  a  cardinal.— Cardinalizet, 
kar'di-nal-iz,  v.t.  To  make  a  cardinal.— 
Cardinal-bird,  n.  A  North  American 
bird,  with  a  fine  red  plumage,  and  a  crest 
on  the  head.— Cardinal-flower,  n.  The 
name  commonly  given  to  a  species  of  lobelia 
because  of  its  large,  very  showy,  and  in- 
tensely red  flowers. 

Cardiograph,  kar'di-o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  kar- 
dia, heart,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument tracing  and  recording  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart. 

Cardioid,  kar'di-oid,  n.  A  curve  of  a  heart 
shape. 

Cardiology,  kar-di-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  kardia, 
the  heart,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  the  heart;  scientific 
facts  relating  to  the  heart.— Carditis,  kar- 
di'tis,  n.  [The  term,  -itis,  denotes  inflam- 
mation.] Inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart. 

Cardol,  kar'dol,  n.  [From  card  in  Ana- 
cardium,  the  genus  to  which  belongs  the 
cashew,  and  L.  oleum,  oil.]  An  oily  liquid 
contained  in  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew- 
nut,  used  as  a  blistering  agent. 

Cardoon,  kar-don',  n.  [Sp.  cardon,  from 
L.  carduus,  a  thistle.]  A  plant  akin  to  the 
artichoke,  and  somewhat  resembling  it, 
used  as  an  esculent  vegetable  in  Spain  and 
France. 


Care,  klr,  »     ias.iv    oaru,  ocaru,  care, 

»w       O.Bai     eara,    luel 
plaint,  Got h   /.. 11  a,  sorrow,  O.H.G   - aoro, 
lamentation;  from  s  root  signifying  ! 

1     call.]    Bonn 
in  t  be  mind  from  apprchen  Ion  "i  <-\  ii,  a 
painful  load  ol  thought  .  mental  tn 

1 11.  anxiety;  solicit  ode  -  att<  nl  Ion  or 
heed;  ■  Looking  to;  oautlon;  regard:  watoh 

fuln.  ,•     implying  eou- 

ot  1  n  foi  sat.  1 1  and  pro  pi  rity;  the  obiect 
of  care  oi  v.at.  Mm  ri  gard  and  at :>  Dtion 
.    Oort  denotee  mental  trouble  regarding 

tin     present,   the   future,   or  even    the   past; 
solicttudr  and  OOfMSI  ffeotlons  Of 

the  mind  of  a  more  active  kind  than 

and  relate  to  the  present  and  tin  future, 
«  bile  the  latter  may  also  lie  excited  bj 
thing  past. — v.i. — cared,  earing.  To  be 
anxious  or  solicitous;  to  be  oonoerned  t.i 
be  inclined  or  disposed;  to  like-  Careful, 
kar'fql,  a.  Full  of  care;  anxious;  solicitous; 
attentive  to  support  and  protect;  giving 
good  heed;  watchful;  cautious;  showing  or 
done  with  care  or  attention:  generally  with 
of  before  the  object  Carefully,  kar'- 
ful-li,  adv.  In  a  careful  manner.— Care- 
fulness, kar'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  careful.— Careless,  kar'- 
les,  a.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety;  heedless; 
negligent;  unthinking;  inattentive;  regard 
less;  unmindful:  with  of  or  about  before  an 
object;  done  or  said  without  care;  uncon- 
sidered.—Carelessly,  kar'les-li,  adv.  In 
a  careless  manner  or  way.  —  Careless- 
11  ess,  karles-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  careless.— Careworn,  a.  Worn, 
oppressed,  or  burdened  with  care;  showing 
marks  of  care  or  anxiety. 

Careen,  ka-ren',  v.t.  [Fr.  carener,  from 
carene,  the  side  and  keel  of  a  ship,  L. 
carina,  a  keel]  To  heave  or  bring  (a  ship) 
to  lie  on  one  side  for  the  purpose  of  caulk- 
ing, repairing,  cleansing,  or  the  like.— v.i. 
To  incline  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  under  a 
press  of  sail. 

Career,  ka-rer',  n.  [Fr.  carriere,  O.Fr. 
cariere,  road,  race-course,  course,  career, 
from  L.  carrus,  a  car.  Car.]  A  race  or 
running;  course  of  proceeding;  a  specific 
course  of  action  or  occupation  forming  the 
object  of  one's  life. — v.i.  To  move  or  run 
rapidly  (as  a  horse,  a  ship,  &c). 

Caress,  ka-res',  n.  [Fr.  caresse,  from  It. 
carezza,  L.L.  caritia,  from  L.  carus,  dear.] 
An  act  of  endearment;  any  act  or  expres- 
sion of  affection. — v.t.  To  treat  with  ca- 
resses; to  fondle;  to  embrace  with  tender 
affection.  —  Caressingly,  ka-res'ing-li, 
adv.    In  a  caressing  manner. 

Caret,  ka'ret,  n.  [L.  caret,  there  is  (some- 
thing) wanting,  from  careo,  to  want.]  In 
writing,  a  mark  made  thus,  a,  which  shows 
that  something,  omitted  in  the  line,  is  in- 
terlined above  or  inserted  in  the  margin, 
and  should  be  read  in  that  place. 

Cargo,  kar'go,  n.  [Sp.,  from  cargar,  to 
load,  L.L.  carricare,  to  load,  from  L.  car- 
rus, a  car.  Car,  Charge.]  The  lading  or 
freight  of  a  ship. 

Cariacou,  kar'i-a-ko,  n.  [Probably  an  In- 
dian name.]  The  Virginian  deer  of  North 
America,  an  elegant  species,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  stag. 

Cariatid,  kar'i-at-id.    Caryatid. 

Carib,  Carlbbee,  kar'ib,  kar'ibbe,  n. 
One  of  a  native  race  inhabiting  certain  por- 
tions of  Central  America,  and  formerly 
also  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Cariboo,  Caribou,  kar'i-bo,  n.  [Probably 
of  Indian  origin.]  An  American  variety  of 
the  reindeer. 

Caricature,  kar'i-ka-tur",  n.  [It.  carica- 
tura,  an  overloaded  representation,  from 
caricare,  to  load.  Charge.]  A  represen- 
tation, pictorial  or  descriptive,  in  which 
beauties  are  concealed  and  peculiarities  or 
defects  exaggerated  so  as  to  make  the  per- 
son or  thing  ridiculous,  while  a  general  like- 
ness is  retained. — v.t. — caricatured,  carica- 
turing. To  make  or  draw  a  caricature  of;  to 
represent  in  a  ridiculous  and  exaggerated 
fashion.— Caricaturist,  kar'i-ka-tur"ist, 
n.    One  who  caricatures  others.    (Malone.) 
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Cartel,  ka'ri-ez,  n,    [L.]    Ulceration  of 

bonyiUDStMtoe;  the  gangrenous  ruling  away 
of  a  bone.—  Cariosity,  ka-ri-os'i  ti,  v  The 
Btato  of  bring  carious.  Carious,  ka'ri  us, 
a.  Affected  with  caries;  ulcerated:  said  of 
a  bono. 

Carillon,  kar'il  Ion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  L.L. 
quadrilio,  from  1-  quatvor,  tour,  beoause 
eariUana  were  played formerly  on  tour  bells.  I 
A  ohlme  of  bells,  properly  tuned,  and  rung 
by  means  of  finger-keys  like  those  of  the 
pianoforte;  a  simple  air  adapted  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  set  of  bells. 

Carina,  ka-ri'na,  n.  [L.,  the  keel  of  a  boat.] 
Hot.  the  two  partially  united  lower  petals 

of  papilionaceous  flowers;  zool.  a  prominent 
median  ridge  or  keel  in  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone  of  all  existing  birds  except  the 
runners  (ostrich,  &c.).—  Cai'ilinte,  Cari- 
na tod,  kar'i-n&t,  kar'i-nat-ed,  a.  [L.  cari- 
nutus.  |  Shaped  like  a  keel;  having  a  carina 
or  keel;  keeled;  hot.  having  a  longitudinal 
rid^e  like  a  keel;  zool.  applied  to  those 
birds  whose  sternum  is  keeled,  or  to  their 
sternum, 

CarlOle,  kar'i-01,  Ji.  [Fr.,  from  L.  carrus, 
a  car.]  A  small  open  carriage;  a  kind  of 
calash;  a  covered  cart. 

Carious.    Under  Caries. 

Carjacon,  kar'ja-ko,  n.    See  Cariacou. 

Cark,  kark,  n.  [O.Fr.  cark,  kark,  load, 
karkir,  to  load  =  E.  charge;  comp.  also  W. 
care,  care;  Gael,  care,  care.]  Care;  anxiety; 
concern;  solicitude;  distress. — v.i.  To  be 
careful,  anxious,  solicitous,  concerned.  — 
r.t.t  To  oppress  with  grief,  anxiety,  or  care; 
to  worry;  to  perplex;  to  vex.— Carking, 
kark'ing,  a.    Distressing;  giving  anxiety. 

Carl,  Carle,  karl,  n.  [A  Scandinavian 
word=Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  karl,  a  man;  A. Sax. 
carl,  male,  as  in  carl-catt,  a  he-cat.]  A  man; 
a  robust,  strong,  or  hardy  man;  an  old  man. 
[O.E.  and  Sc]   Hence  4  ail  i  no,  a  woman. 

Car  I  i  no,  Carllng,  kar'lin,  kar'ling,  n.  Fr. 
carlingue  or  escarlingue.]  One  of  the  fore- 
and-aft  deck  timbers  in  a  ship. 

Carline-tliistle,  kar-lin-this-1,  n.  [Fr. 
carline,  after  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  thistle  common  in 
dry  fields  and  pastures  throughout  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Carllst,  kar'list,  n.  A  follower  of  Don  Car- 
los of  Spain,  the  heir  to  the  crown  but  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Salic  law;  an  adherent 
and  supporter  of  the  family  of  Don  Carlos. 
—Carl ism,  kar'lizm,  n.  The  principles  of 
the  Carlists. 

Carlock,  karlok,  n.  [Rus.  karluk.']  A  sort 
of  isinglass  from  Russia,  made  of  the  stur- 
geon's bladder,  and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

Cnrlovinginn,  kar-lo-vin'ji-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  descended  from  Charlemagne. 

Carmagnole,  kar-rna-nyol,  n.  [Fr.  Carma- 
gnole in  Piedmont.]  A  revolutionary  dance 
and  song  in  France  during  1789-93  Revolu- 
tion, from  the  street -dancing  Savoyards; 
any  bombastic  harangue. 

Carman,  kar'man,  n.  A  man  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  drive  a  car  or  cart,  or  to 
convey  goods  and  other  things  in  a  cart  or 
car. 

Carmelite,  kar'mel-it,  n.  A  mendicant 
friar  of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel;  a  sort  of  pear;  the  White  Friars 
founded  at  Mount  Carmel;  gray  woollen 
stuff. 

Carminative,  kar'mi-na-tiv  or  kar-min'a- 
tiv,  n.  [L.  carmino,  carminatum,  to  card 
wool  (hence  to  make  fine  or  thin),  from  car- 
men, a  card.]  A  medicine  which  tends  to 
expel  wind  from  the  stomach  and  remedy 
flatulency.  —  a.  Expelling  wind  from  the 
stomach;  anti-spasmodic. 

Carmine,  kar'min,  n.  [Sp.  carmin,  from 
carmesino,  carmine,  crimson,  from  carmes, 
kermes  (which  see).  Crimson  has  the  same 
origin.]  The  pure  colouring  matter  or  prin- 
ciple of  cochineal;  a  red  or  crimson  pigment 
made  from  cochineal.— Carmiuated,  kar- 
mi-nat'ed,  a.  Mixed  with  or  made  of  car- 
mine.— Carminic,  kar-min'ik,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  carmine. 
Carnage,  kar'naj,  n.    [Fr.  carnage,  slaugh- 
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ter,   from   L.L.   raruiitiriim,   from   L    OOrO, 

earnit,  flesh.  1  Slaughter;  great  destruction 

of  men;  butchery;  massacre. 
Carnal,  kar'nal,  a.  [L.  cariialis,  carnal, 
from  eOfO,  carnis,  flesh.)  Pertaining  to 
tli.'  body,  its  passions  and  appetites;  not 
spiritual;  tleshly;  sensual;  lustful;  impure. 
Cariiali.Hlll,  Carnality,  kar'nal  i/.m, 
kiir nal'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  carnal; 
want  of  spirituality;  fleshliness;  fleshly 
lusts  or  desires,  or  the  indulgence  of  those 
lusts;  sensuality.— Carnal  1st,  kiir'nal  is!. 
n.  One  given  to  the  indulgence  of  sensual 
appetites.—  Carnalize, t  kar'nal  iz,  v.t.— 
carnalized,  curnaliziitg.  To  make  carnal; 
to  debase  to  carnality.— Carnally,  kar'- 
nal-li,  adv.  In  a  carnal  manner;  according 
to  the  flesh;  not  spiritually. 
Carnallite,  kiir'nal-lit,  n.  [After  a  Ger- 
man called  Von  Carnall.]  A  pink-coloured 
mineral  obtained  from  the  Stassfurt  salt 
mines. 

Carnasslals,  kar-nas'i-als,  n.  [L.  car- 
nosus,  relating  to  flesh.]  Flesh  teeth,  in 
carnivores,  four  large  cheek-teeth  which  act 
like  scissors. 

Carnation,  kar-na'shon,  n.  [Fr.  carna- 
tion, the  naked  partof  a  picture,  flesh  colour; 
from  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Flesh  colour; 
the  parts  of  a  picture  which  exhibit  the 
natural  colour  of  the  flesh ;  the  represen- 
tation of  flesh;  a  perennial  plant  found  in 
many  varieties,  much  prized  for  the  beau- 
tiful colours  of  their  sweet-scented  double 
flowers  .—Carnal  ionod,  kar-na'shond,  a. 
Having  a  colour  like  carnation;  pink. 
Carnaiiba,  kar-na-6'ba  n.  The  Brazilian 
name  of  a  tall  South  American  palm  which 
has  its  leaves  coated  with  small  waxy  scales, 
yielding  a  straw-coloured  wax  by  boiling. 
Also  written  Carnahuba. 
Carnel  ia n,  kar-ne'li-an,  n.  [More correctly 
cornelian,  from  Fr.  comaline,  a  carnelian, 
from  L.  cornu,  a  horn,  from  its  horny  ap- 
pearance.] A  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a 
deep  red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish-white  colour, 
tolerably  hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish, 
and  used  for  seals,  &c. 

Carneous,  kar'ne-us,  a.  [L.  carneus,  from 
caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Fleshy;  having  the 
appearance,  consistence,  or  qualities  of 
flesh.— Also  Carnose,  Caruous,  kar'nos, 
kar'nus. 

Car n  ival,  k'ar'ni-val,  n.  [Fr.  carnaval,  It. 
camovale,  from  L.L.  carnelevamen,  for  car- 
nis levamen,  solace  of  the  body,  permitted 
in  anticipation  of  any  fast— L.  caro,  flesh, 
and  levare,  to  solace,  to  lighten.]  The  feast 
or  season  of  rejoicing  before  Lent;  feasting 
or  revelry  in  general. 

Carnivorous,  kar-niv'o-rus,  a.  [L.  caro, 
carnis,  flesh,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  Eating 
or  feeding  on  flesh:  an  epithet  applied  to 
animals  which  naturally  seek  flesh  for  food, 
as  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  dog,  &c;  also  ap- 
plied to  some  plants  that  can  assimilate 
animal  substances.— Carnivora,  kar-niv'- 
6-ra,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  term  applicable  to  any 
creatures  that  feed  on  flesh  or  animal  sub- 
stances, but  generally  denoting  an  order  of 
mammals  which  prey  upon  other  animals. 
—Carnivore,  kar'ni-vor,  n.  A  carnivo- 
rous animal;  one  of  the  Carnivora. 
Carnose.  Under  Carneous. 
Carob,  Carob-tree,  kar'ob,  kar'ob-tre,  >n. 
[O.Fr.  carobe,  from  Ar.  kharrub,  bean-pods.] 
A  tree  growing  in  the  countries  skirting  the 
Mediterranean,  the  pods  of  which,  known 
as  locust-beans,  contain  a  sweet  nutritious 
pulp. 

Carol,  kar'ol,  n.  [O.Fr.  carole,  a  kind  of 
dance,  also  a  Christmas  song  or  carol;  from 
the  Celtic:  Armor,  koroll,  a  dance;  W.  carol, 
a  carol,  a  song.]  A  song,  especially  one  ex- 
pressive of  joy;  a  religious  song  or  ballad  in 
celebration  of  Christmas.  —  v.i..—  carolled, 
carolling.  To  sing;  to  warble;  to  sing  in 
joy  or  festivity.  —  v.t.—  To  praise  or  cele- 
brate in  song. 

Carolingian,  kar-6-lin'ji-an,  a.  Same  as 
Carlovingian. 

Carolitic,  Carolytic,  kar  -  o  -  lit'ik,  a. 
Arch,  decorated  with  branches  and  leaves, 
as  a  column. 
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Carol  lis,  kar'o-lus,  n.  A  gold  coin  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  originally  20*. 
in  value,  afterwards  23s.  The  name  was 
given  also  to  various  other  coins. 

Caromel,  kar'o-mel,  n.   Same  as  CaramA, 

Carosse,  karos',  n.  A  garment  of  fur  worn 
by  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 

Carotle,  ka-rot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  karos,  torpor, 
stupor.]  Relating  to  stupor  or  earns;  also 
same  as  carotid.— Carotid,  ka-rot'id,  «  I 
[Gr.  pi.  karotides,  the  carotids,  said  to  be 
from  karos,  a  deep  sleep,  because  the  an- 
cients believed  that  sleep  was  caused  by  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  through 
these  arteries,  or  by  the  compression  of 
these  arteries.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two 
great  arteries,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
aorta  to  the  head  and  brain. — n.  One  of 
these  arteries. 

Carouse,  ka-rouz',  v.i.— caroused,  carom- 
ing. [O.Fr.  carousser,  to  quaff,  to  carouse, 
from  carous,  a  carouse,  a  bumper,  from  (i 
garaus!  quite  out!  that  is,  empty  your 
glasses!  an  old  German  drinking  exclama- 
tion.] To  drink  freely  and  with  jollity;  to 
quaff;  to  revel.— Carousal,  Carouse, 
ka-rou'zal,  ka-rouz',  n.  A  feast  or  festival; 
a  noisy  drinking  bout  or  revelling.— Ca- 
rouscr,  ka-rouz'er,  n.  One  who  carouses; 
a  drinker ;  a  toper ;  a  noisy  reveller  or  bac- 
chanalian.— Carouslngly,  ka-rouz'ing-li, 
adv.    In  a  carousing  manner. 

Carp,  karp,  v.i.  [Formerly  to  speak,  tell, 
from  Icel.  karpa,  to  boast,  its  modern  sense 
being  due  to  L.  carpo,  to  seize,  catch,  pick.] 
To  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  particu- 
larly without  reason  or  petulantly:  used 
absolutely  or  followed  by  at.  —  Carper, 
karp'er,  n.  One  who  carps;  a  caviller. - 
Caruing,  karp'ing,  a.  Cavilling;  captious; 
censorious.— Carplngly,  karp'ing-li,  adv. 
In  a  carping  manner;  captiously. 

Carp,  karp,  n.  [Same  as  D.  karper,  Dan. 
karpe,  Sw.  karp,  a  carp.]  A  fresh- watei 
fish  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  &c.  The 
most  noted  species  are  the  common  carp, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  golden 
carp  or  gold-fish. 

Carpal.    Under  Carpus. 

Carpel,  Carpellum,  kar'pel,  kar-pel'- 
lum,  n.  [Mod.L.  carpellum,  dim.  from  Gr 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  a  single-celled  ovary  oi 
seed-vessel,  or  a  single  cell  of  an  ovary  oi 
seed-vessel  together  with  what  belongs  tc 
that  cell.  —  Carpellary,  kar'pel-la-ri,  a, 
Belonging  to  a  carpel  or  carpels. 

Carpenter,  kar'pen-ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  car 
pentier  (Mod.Fr.  charpentier);  L.L.  carpen 
tarius,  a  carpenter,  from  L.  carpentum,  a 
chariot,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.]  An  arti 
ficer  who  works  in  timber;  a  framer  and 
builder  of  houses  and  of  ships.— Carpen- 
ter-bee, n.  The  common  name  of  dif 
ferent  species  of  bees,  so  called  from  theii 
habit  of  excavating  nests  in  decaying  wood 
—Carpentry,  kar'pen-tri,  n.  The  art  ol 
cutting,  framing,  and  joining  timber;  at 
assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected 
by  framing  or  letting  them  into  each  other 
Carpet,  kar'pet,  n.  [O.Fr.  carpite,  a  carpet 
from  It.  and  L.L.  carpita,  a  woolly  cloth 
from  carpere,  to  tease  wool,  L.  carpo,  U. 
pluck,  to  pull  in  pieces,  &c]  A  thick  fabnt 
used  for  covering  floors,  stairs,  &c;  a  cover 
ing  resembling  a  carpet  (a  carpet  of  moss).- 
To  be  on  the  carpet,  is  to  be  under  considera 
tion;  to  be  the  subject  of  deliberation- 
Carpet  knight,  a  knight  who  has  not  knowi 
the  hardships  of  the  field.— v.t.  To  cove 
with  or  as  with  a  carpet;  to  spread  wit 
carpets.— Carpeting,  kiir'pet-ing,  n.  Cloti 
for  carpets;  carpets  in  general.— Carpel 
bag,  n.  A  travelling  bag  made  of  the  sam- 
material  as  carpets.— Carpet-bagger,  n 
A  new-comer  to  a  place,  having  all  his  pre 
perty  in  a  carpet-bag;  a  new-comer  or  poll 
tical  candidate,  without  possessing  propert 
in  a  community— Carpet-bedding,  « 
Hort.  a  system  of  bedding  in  which  nea 
and  dwarf-growing  foliage  plants  alone  ar 
used  in  the  form  of  mosaic,  geometrical,  o 
other  designs.— Carpet-rod,  n.  Oneof  to 
rods  used  to  keep  a  stair  carpet  in  its  plac< 
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rpollfr,  Km  'po  in,  n    [Gi   karpot,  fruit, 
d  /jcA.n.  stone  |     A.  fossil  tuiii. 
rpolouv.   km-  pol  o  .11.  ii      [Gr    fcorpo*, 
lit,   f<v<w,    discourse  I     The  division   oi 
tanv  relating  to  the  structure  ol 

Carpologlcal,  kai  po 
i  i  k.il.  a,  Pertaining  to  carpologj 
irpologlst,  k.u polo  jist,  u.  One  who 
idles  or  i  u  .its  ..i  carpology. 
rpopliorc.  kar'po  for.  ».  [L.  ow/n. 
omm,  from  Or.  /,<i/v".<,  fruit,  and  }>h<ro, 
boar  |  />'>f  the  prolongation  of  the  floral 
is  which   bears   tlic    pistil   beyond  the 

illU'US 

rpiiv  kar'pus,  n.    \\,  ,  the  wrist]    .4in(f. 
at  part  of  the-  skeleton  bt  tween  the  fore- 
in  and  band;   thi<  irrist  in  man  and  the 
rrespouding    bones   in   other   animals. 
irpnl,   Kar  pal,   a.      Pertaining   to  the 

IpllS 

rrngccii,  Carragheen.  kar'ra-gen,  n. 
rotn  Carragaheen,  near  Waterford,  Ire- 
nl.  where  il  abounds.]  A  sea-weed  very 
mmon  on  rocks  and  stones  ou  every  part 
the  OOast  of  Britain,  which,  when  dried, 
MMM8  whitish,  and  in  this  condition  is 
own  as  Irish  moss,  being  used  for  making 
tips,  jellies,  &c. 

rrlngr,  kar'ij,  n.  [O.Fr.  cariage,  from 
rUr,  to  carry.  Carry.]  The  act  of 
trying,  bearing,  transporting,  or  con- 
ptDg;  the  price  or  expense  of  carrying; 
B  manner  of  carrying  one's  self;  behaviour; 
nduct;  deportment;  a  wheeled  vehicle  for 
mons,  especially  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
pported  on  springs  and  with  a  cover,  be- 
lling to  a  private  person  and  not  used 
r  hire;  in  composition,  a  wheeled  stand 
support;  as,  a  gun-carriage;  print,  the 
line  on  rollers  by  which  the  bed  carrying 
8  types  is  run  in  and  out  from  under  the 
■sen.  Carriageable,  kar'ij-a-bl,  a. 
,pal>le  of  being  conveyed  in  carriages; 
ssable  by  carriages. — Carriage-dog,  n. 
Dalmatian  dog  (q.v.).— Carriage-free, 
Free  of  charge  for  carriage. — Carrlage- 
irllig,  n.  An  elastic  contrivance  adapted 
carriages  to  lessen  the  shocks  caused  by 
e  inequalities  of  the  road  in  driving. — 
irriage-way,  a.  The  part  of  a  street 
road  iutended  to  be  used  by  wheeled 
hides. 
rrier.    Under  Carry. 

rrlon,  kar'ri-on,  n.  [O.Fr.  caroigne,  from 
L.  caronia,  from  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.] 
le  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of 
imals;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit 
t  food. — a.  Pertaining  to  carrion;  feed- 
j  on  carrion.— Carrion-crow,  n.  The 
mmon  crow,  so  called  because  it  often 
;ds  on  carrion. 

rronacle,  kar-on -ad',  n.  [From  Carron 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. J  A 
art  piece  of  ordnauce  of  confined  range, 
:merly  used  in  the  navy.—  Carron-oil, 

A  liniment  composed  of  linseed-oil  and 
le-water:  so  called  from  being  first  used, 
the  case  of  burns,  at  the  Carron  Irou- 
cka 

rrot,  kar'ot,  n.  [Fr.  carotte;  L.L.  carota.] 
plant  having  a  long  esculent  root  of  a 
Idish  colour  much  used  as  a  culinary 
jetable  and  also  for  feeding  cattle. — 
irroty,  kar'ot-i,  a.  Like  a  carrot  in 
lour.— Carrot  iness,  kar'ot-i-nes,  n. 
rry,  kar'i,  v. t.— carried,  carrying.  [O.E. 
rie,  from  O.Fr.  carter,  to  convey  in  a  car, 
>m  O.Fr.  car,  a  cart  or  car.  Car.]  To 
ar,  convey,  or  transport  by  sustaining  and 
>ving  with  the  thing  carried;  to  drive, 
ig.  or  fetch  (carry  a  person  off  prisoner); 
transfer,  as  from  one  column,  page,  book, 
.,  to  another;  to  convey  or  take  with  one 
nerally  (as  a  message,  news,  &c);  to  urge, 
pel,  lead,  or  draw,  in  a  moral  sense  (anger 
rried  him  too  far);  to  effect,  accomplish, 
tiieve,  bring  to  a  successful  issue  (a  pur- 
se, fee);  to  gain;  milit.  to  gain  possession 
by  force;  to  capture  (to  carry  a  fortress); 
extend  or  coutinue  in  any  direction,  in 
ae,  in  space,  or  otherwise:  commonly 
th  such  words  as  up,  back,  forward,  &c. 

carry  a  history  on  to  the  present,  to 
-ry  improvements  far);  to  bear;  to  have 
or  on;  to  bear  or  bring  as  a  result  (words 


earry  oonTiotion);   to  Import,  oontaln,  ot 

comprise    (the    words   ,-,t,iii   a    proml   I 

manage;  bo  oonduot  (mat  ten  oi  affaire) 
/    oarry  off,  to  remoi  i  do    bo  i  ill 

oi  >  .in.  e  to  >iii  [to  be  oarried  off  by  sickness 
<>r  puisuiii  /.i  oarry  on,  bo  manage  oi 
proaeoute;  bo  oontlnue  to  pursue  (a  imsi 
nets).    To  carry  <>iit,  to  oarry  through,  bo 

sustain  to  the  end.   In  continue  tO  the  i  ihI, 

to  accomplish;  to  anion;  to  execute  (a  pur 
pose,  an  undertaking),  9 1  To  act  as  a 
bearer;  bo  bear;  to  oonrey;  to  propeL  at  a 
gun.    Carrying  trade  or  truffle,  the  trade 

"Inch  consists  in  the  t  ransporl.il  nm  of 
goods,  especially  by  water,  to,,  from  conn 
try  in  country,  or  place  to  place.  Carrl- 
able,  kar'i  a  bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  car- 
ried. Carrier,  kar'i-er,  a,  One  who  or 
that  which  carries  or  conveys;  one  who  for 
hire  undertakes  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
persons  for  any  one  who  employs  him;  the 
name  of  a  particular  part  in  various  ma 

ohines.— Carrier-pigeon,  n.    a  variety 

of  pigeon  noted  for  its  faculty  of  finding  its 
way  home  from  great  distances,  often  used 
to  carry  letters,  &c. 

Carse,  kiirs,  n.  [O.Sc.  kers,  kerss,  probably 
a  plural  form  from  Sw.  k<err,  Icel.  kiurr,  a 
marsh  or  marshy  place;  Dan.  kier,  a  pool.] 
In  Scotland,  a  stretch  of  fertile,  alluvial 
land  along  the  side  of  a  stream;  the  low- 
lying  part  of  a  valley  that  is  watered  by  a 
river. 

Carl,  kiirt,  n.  [From  W.  cart,  a  cart  or 
wagon,  Ir.  cairt.  Car.]  A  carriage  usually 
without  springs  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods. — v.t.  To  carry  or  convey  on  a  cart. — 
Cartage,  kar'taj,  n.  The  act  of  carrying 
in  a  cart;  the  price  paid  for  carting.— 
Carter,  kar'ter,  n.  One  who  drives  a  cart; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  drive  a  cart. — 
Cart-horse,  n.  A  horse  that  draws  a 
cart,  or  is  intended  for  such  work.— Cart- 
load, n.  A  load  borne  on  a  cart;  as  much 
as  is  usually  carried  at  once  on  a  cart. — 
Cart-wright,  n.  An  artificer  who  makes 
carts. 

Carte,  kart,  n.  [Fr.,  a  card.]  A  card;  a 
bill  of  fare  at  a  tavern;  a  carte-de-visite 
photograph.  —  Carle  -  blanche,  kart- 
blarish,  n.  [Fr.,  white  paper.]  A  blank 
paper;  a  paper  duly  authenticated  with  sig- 
nature, &c,  and  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 
filled  upas  he  pleases;  hence,  unconditional 
terms;  unlimited  power  to  decide.— Carte- 
de-visite,  kart'de-vi-zet",  n.  pi.  Cartes- 
de-visite  (samepron.).  [Fr.]  A  visiting 
card;  a  photographic  likeness  on  a  small 
card. 

Carte,  kiirt,  n.  [Fr.  quart  e,  from  L.  quartus, 
fourth.]  One  of  the  regular  movements  or 
passes  in  fencing. 

Cartel,  k'ar'tel,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  chartula, 
dim.  of  charta,  paper,  a  paper.]  A  writing 
or  agreement  between  states  at  war,  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  for  some  mutual 
advantage;  a  challenge  to  single  combat. 

Cartesian,  kar-te'zi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  philosopher  Rene  Descartes,  or  to  his 
philosophy.— n.  One  who  adopts  the  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes.— Cartesianism,  kar- 
te'zi-an-izm,  n.  The  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes. 

Carthaginian,  kar-tha-jin'i-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  ancient  Carthage,  a  celebrated 
city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. — n.  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  Carthage. 

Carthusian,  kar-thu'zi-an,  n.  One  of  an 
order  of  monks,  founded  in  1086,  under 
Benedictine  rule,  by  St.  Bruno,  so  called 
from  Chartreuse,  in  France,  the  place  of 
their  institution;  pupil  of  the  Charterhouse 
School,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  London 
monastery. 

Cartilage,  kar'ti-laj,  n.  [Fr.  cartilage,  L. 
cartilage-.]  An  elastic  tissue  occurring  in 
vertebrate  animals,  and  forming  the  tissue 
from  which  bone  is  formed  by  a  process  of 
calcification;  gristle.  —  Cartilaginous, 
kar-ti-laj'i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  cartilage;  gristly;  consisting  of  car- 
tilage; having  cartilage  only  and  not  true 
bones  (as  many  fishes). 

Cartographer,  Cartographic,  Car- 
tography.   Chaktography,  &c. 


Cartoon,  kai  ton',  a,  [Fr,  1,1,1,,,,,  n 
board,  ■  oartoon,  from  It  oartone  (same 
1,  aug  ol  oorta,  1.  oharta,  papei  I  a 
piotorial  design  drawn  on  strong  paper  «» 
a  study  for  a  picture  Intended  to  Iw  painted 
of  sumo  Hi/e,  ami  more  especially  for  a 
picture  to  be  painted  In  f r<  loi lal 

sketch  relating  bo  any  prevalent   topic  01 

event  ill  Which  notable  eh;uai  U  I  ;u<  DTO 
nuiiently  represented 

Cartoiieh,  Cartouche,  ktr'toah,  n.  [Fr. 
cartouche,  O.Kr.  cartochr,  trout  It.  oartooeio, 
a  cartridge,  a  roll  of  paper,  from  oorta,  L 
charta,  paper.  Cartridge  is  s  corruption 
of  this.]  A  case  of  wood  Oiled  with  shot 
to  be  fired  from  a  cannon;   a  Cartridge;  a 

i rotable  box  for  charges  foi  firearms;  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  papyri,  fee  ,  a  group 
of  hieroglyphics  in  a  small  oblong  area; 
arch,  a  sculptured  ornament  in  the  form 
of  a  scroll  unrolled. 

Cartridge,  kiir'trij,  n.  [Formerly  also  car- 
trage,  a  corruption  of  cartouch.]  A  case  of 
pasteboard,  parchment,  copper,  tin,  &c, 
holding  the  exact  charge  of  any  firearm.— 
Blank  cartridge,  a  cartridge  without  ball 
or  shot.— Cartridge-box,  Cartridge- 
Cage,  n.  A  portable  case  or  box  for  carry- 
in-  eai tridges  —Cartridge-paper,  n.  A 
thick  sort  of  paper  originally  manufactured 
for  soldiers'  cartridges,  but  extensively  used 
in  the  arts. 

Cartulary,  kar'tu-la-ri,  n.  Same  as  Char- 
tulary. 

Carucate,  kar'u-kat,  n.  [L.L.  carruca,  a 
plough,  from  L.  carrus,  a  car.]  Formerly 
as  much  land  as  one  team  could  plough  in 
the  year.    Spelled  also  Carrucate. 

Caruncle,  Canine  11  la,  kar'ung-kl,  ka- 
rung'ku-la,  n.  [L.  caruucula,  dim.  from 
caro,  flesh.]  A  small  fleshy  excrescence;  a 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  head  of  a  fowl,  as 
a  wattle  or  the  like;  bot.  a  protuberance 
surrounding  the  hilum  of  a  seed. — Caruii- 
cular,  Carunculous,  ka-rung'ku-ler, 
ka-rung'ku-lus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the 
form  of  a  caruncle.— Caruncu late,  Ca- 
rtlliculated,  ka-rung'ku-lat,  ka-rung'kQ- 
lat-ed,  a.  Having  a  fleshy  excrescence  or 
soft  fleshy  protuberance;  caruncu lar. 

Cams,  ka'rus,  n.  [Gr.  karos,  heavy  sleep, 
torpor.]    Med.  complete  insensibility. 

Carve,  karv,  v.t. — carved,  carving.  [A.Sax. 
ceorfan  =  D.  kerven,  Icel.  kyrfa,  to  carve; 
Dan.  karve,  G.  kerven,  to  notch  or  indent; 
same  root  as  grave.]  To  cut  (some  solid 
material)  in  order  to  produce  the  representa- 
tion of  an  object  or  some  decorative  design; 
to  make  or  shape  by  cutting;  to  form  by 
cutting  or  hewing;  to  cut  into,  hew,  or 
slash;  to  cut  into  small  pieces  or  slices, 
as  meat  at  table.  —  v.i.  To  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  carver;  to  engrave  or  cut  figures; 
to  cut  up  meat  at  table.— Carver,  kar'ver, 
n.  One  who  carves,  as  one  who  cuts  ivory, 
wood,  or  the  like,  in  a  decorative  way;  one 
who  cuts  meat  for  use  at  table;  a  large  table- 
knife  for  carving. — Carving,  kar'ving,  n. 
A  branch  of  sculpture  usually  limited  to 
works  in  wood,  ivory,  &c;  the  device  or 
figure  carved. 

Carvel,  kar'vel,  n.  Same  as  Caravel. — 
Carvel-built,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
ship  or  boat  the  planks  of  which  are  all 
flush  and  not  overlapping,  aa  in  clincher- 
built  boats. 

Caryatid,  kar'i-at-id,  n.  pi.  Caryatids, 

Caryatides,  kar'i-at-idz,  kar-i-at'i-dez. 
[Perhaps  from  Carya,  a  city  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.] Arch,  a  figure  of  a  woman  dressed 
in  long  robes,  serving  to  support  entabla- 
tures.— Caryatic,  kar-i-at'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  Caryae,  or  to 
caryatids. 

Caryophyllaceong,  Cary aphyllous, 

kar/i-o-fil-la"shus,  kar-i-of'i-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
karyophyllon,  the  clove-tree.]  Pertaining 
or  similar  to  the  plants  known  as  pinks,  and 
their  allies;  applied  to  flowers  having  five 
petals  with  long  claws  in  a  tubular  calyx. 

Caryopsis,  kar-i-op'sis,  n.  [Gr.  karyon,  a 
nut,  and  opsis,  an  appearance.]  Bot.  a 
small,  one-seeded,  dry,  indehiscent  fruit, 
in  which   the   seed   adheres   to  the   thin 


Ch,  c/iain;      eh,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  th\n; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure, 


CASAVA 


no 


CASTALIAN 


pericarp  throughout,  as  in  wheat  and  oilier 
grains. 

Casava,  ka-sa'va,  n.    Same  an  Cassava. 
Cascade,  kas  kad',  n.    fFr.  txuoade.  It.  cas- 
cata,  from  (xuoort,  to  fail,  from  L  oodo, 

ccwum,  to  fall. J  A  fall  or  flowing  of  water 
over  a  precipice  in  a  river  or  other  stream, 
s  waterfall. 

Cnscara  sagrada,  kas  ka'ra  sag-ra'da,  it. 
[8p.  sacred  bark.  1  A  purgative  medicine  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  an  American  tree. 

Cascarllla,  kas-ka-ril'la,  n.  |Sp.  dim.  of 
cascura,  peel,  bark.  J  The  aromatic  bitter 
bark  of  a  small  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family, 
cultivated  chiefly  in  Eleuthera,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
chona. 

Case,  kas,  n.  [O.Fr.  casse  (now  caisse),  from 
capio,  to  take,  receive,  contain.  Cash  is 
really  the  same  word.  ]  A  covering,  envelope, 
box,  frame,  or  sheath;  that  which  incloses 
or  contains;  the  skin  of  an  animal  t;  a  case 
with  its  contents;  hence,  a  certain  quantity; 
print,  the  receptacle  for  the  types,  from 
which  the  compositor  gathers  them  and 
arranges  them  in  lines  and  pages  to  print 
from. — v.t. — cased,  casing.  To  cover  with  a 
case;  to  surround  with  any  material  that 
shall  inclose  or  defend;  to  coat  or  cover 
over;  toputin  acaseorbox;  to  skin  (Shak.)t. 
—Casing,  kas'ing,  n.  The  act  of  putting 
a  case  on,  or  of  putting  into  a  case;  a  case 
or  covering.— Case-bottle,  n.  A  bottle 
made  so  as  to  readily  fit  into  a  case  with 
others,  often  square.— Case-harden,  v.t. 
To  harden  the  outer  part  or  surface  of  (iron, 
tools,  &c.)  by  converting  it  into  steel.— 
Case-hardened,  a.  Having  the  surface 
hardened  by  being  converted  into  steel;  fig. 
shameless;  abandoned;  brazen-faced. — 
Case-knife,  n.  A  long  knife  kept  in  a 
case  or  sheath;  a  large  table-knife.— Case- 
shot,  n.  A  collection  of  shot  or  small 
projectiles  inclosed  in  cases  to  be  discharged 
from  cannon;  an  iron  case  or  shell,  con- 
taining a  number  of  bullets,  exploded  by  a 
fuse.— Case-worm,  n.  The  larva  or  worm 
of  the  caddice-fly. 

Case,  kas,  n.  [Fr.  cas,  a  case,  L.  casus,  a 
falling,  from  cado,  casum,  to  fall.]  The 
particular  state,  condition,  or  circumstances 
that  befall  a  person,  or  in  which  he  is 
placed;  an  individual  occurrence  or  specific 
instance,  as  of  disease;  a  question  or  group 
of  facts  involving  a  question  for  discussion 
or  decision;  a  cause  or  suit  in  court;  a  cause; 
oue  of  the  forms  in  the  declension  of  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective. — In  case,  in 
the  event  or  contingency;  if  it  should  so 
fall  out  or  happen;  supposing.  —  Casal, 
ka'sal,  a.    Oram,  of  or  belonging  to  case. 

Caseic,  ka'se-ik,  a.  [L.  caseus,  cheese.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  cheese.— Casein,  Case- 
ine,  ka'se-in,  n.  That  ingredient  in  milk 
which  when  coagulated  forms  curd  and  the 
main  part  of  cheese.— Caseous,  ka'se-us, 
a.  Having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling 
cheese;  cheesy. 

Casemate,  kas'mat,  n.  [Fr.  casemate,  from 
It.  casamatta,  a  casemate,  from  casa,  a 
house,  and  matto,  dim,  dark  =  G.  matt, 
feeble,  E.  mate  in  checkmate.]  Fort,  a 
bomb-proof  vault  for  the  protection  of  the 
garrison,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  barrack 
or  hospital;  a  loopholed  gallery  excavated 
in  a  bastion,  from  which  the  garrison  could 
fire  on  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  ditch. 

Casement,  kaz'ment,  n.  [From  case,  in 
the  sense  of  a  frame,  as  of  a  door,  &c]  A 
window  frame,  or  portion  of  one  made  to 
turn  and  open  on  hinges;  a  compartment 
between  the  mullions  of  a  window. 

Casern,  ka'zern,  n.  [Fr.  caserne,  Sp.  caserna, 
from  casa,  a  shed  or  house.]  A  lodging  in 
garrison  towns,  usually  near  the  rampart, 
for  soldiers  on  duty. 

Cash,  kash,  n.  [O.Fr.  casse,  Mod.Fr.  caisse, 
It.  cassa,  a  chest,  box,  coffer,  from  L.  capsa, 
a  box  or  case.  Case.]  A  receptacle  for 
money t;  a  money-boxj;  money,  primarily, 
ready  money;  money  in  chest  or  on  hand, 
in  bank  or  at  command;  Chinese  copper 
coin,  22  of  which  are  equal  to  one  penny 
sterling.— v.t.   To  turn  into  money,  or  to 


exchange  for  money  (to  cash  a  bank-note). 

•  Catbler,  kash'er,  n,  One  who  hM  charge 
oi  man;  one  who  keeps  an  Moount  <>f  the 
monetary  trantaotiona  of  a  oommerola]  or 
trading  establiahment,    4  ash-hook, n,  A 

I h  in  which  in  kept  A  register  or  account 

of  money  received  and  paid. 

Cashew,  ka  she/,  n.  [From  native  name.] 
The  tree  which  produces  cashew  nuts,  a 
native  of  tropical  America. — Cashew  - 
nnt.  n.  The  kidney-shaped  fruit  of  an 
American  tree,  having  a  kernel  abounding 
in  a  sweet  milky  juice;  the  inner  layer  of 
the  shell  contains  a  black  acrid  caustic  oil. 

Cashew,  ka-sho',  n.    Same  as  Cachou. 

Cashier,  kash-er',  v.t.  [O.E.  cassrere,  G. 
eateiren,  from  O.Fr.  casser,  to  break,  to 
cashier,  from  L.  cassare,  to  annul,  from 
cassus,  void,  empty.]  To  dismiss  from  an 
office,  place  of  trust,  or  service  for  bad 
conduct;  to  discharge;  to  discard.— Cash- 
lercr,  kash-er'er,  n.    One  who. 

Cashmere,  kash'mer,  n.  A  fine  costly 
shawl  made  of  the  downy  wool  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat  and  the  wild  goat  of  Thibet,  and 
so  called  from  the  country  where  first  made. 

Casino,  ka-se'no,  n.  [It.,  a  small  house, 
from  L.  casa,  a  cottage.]  A  small  country 
house;  a  lodge;  also  a  public  dancing,  sing- 
ing, or  gaming  saloon. 

Cask,  kask,  n.  [Sp.  casco,  helmet,  wine- 
cask,  skull,  potsherd,  peel  or  rind,  from  a 
L.L.  quassicare,  to  break  or  burst,  from 
L.  quassare,  to  break,  whence  E.  quash.] 
A  close  vessel  for  containing  liquors,  formed 
by  staves,  heading,  and  hoops;  a  general 
term  comprehending  the  pipe,  hogshead, 
butt,  barrel,  &c. — v.t.  To  put  into  a  cask. 

Casket,  Cagqnet,  kas'ket,  n.  [In  form  a 
dim.  of  cask,  but  in  meaning  from  Fr.  cas- 
sette, a  coffer  or  casket,  dim.  of  casse,  a  box. 
Cash.]  A  small  chest  or  box  for  jewels  or 
other  small  articles.—  v.t.  To  put  in  a  casket. 

Casque,  kask,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  casco,  a 
helmet.  Cask.]  A  helmet  generally,  but 
more  precisely  a  head-piece  wanting  a  vizor, 
but  furnished  with  cheek-pieces  and  ear- 
pieces, and  frequently  elaborately  orna- 
mented and  embossed. 

Cassareep,  Cassireepe,  kas'sa-rep,  kas'- 
si-rep,  n.  [South  American  name.]  The 
boiled  and  concentrated  juice  of  the  roots 
of  the  bitter  cassava  used  as  a  relish  in 
cookery. 

Cassation,  kas-sa/shon,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
casser,  to  annul,  from  L.  cassus,  void, 
empty.]  The  act  of  aunulling  or  of  reversing 
a  judicial  sentence. — Court  of  Cassation,  in 
France,  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 

Cassava,  kas-sa'va  or  kas-sa'va,  n.  [Pg. 
cassave,  Sp.  casabe,  cazabe,  from  Haytian 
name  kasabi.]  A  slender  erect  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  spurge  family  extensively 
cultivated  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies  on  account 'of  the  nutritious  starch 
obtained  from  the  root,  and  formed  into 
cakes  (cassava-bread)  and  into  tapioca. 

Casserole,  kas'e-rol,  n.  [Fr.,  of  same 
origin  as  kettle.]  A  kind  of  stewpan  or 
saucepan;  a  kind  of  stew;  rice,  potatoes, 
&c,  formed  into  a  cup  to  hold  some  other 
kind  of  food;  a  small  dish  with  a  handle, 
used  for  chemical  operations. 

Cassia,  kash'i-a,  n.  [L.  cassia,  Gr.  kasia, 
kassia,  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
name.]  A  tropical  leguminous  plant  of 
many  species,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  the  leaflets  of  several  of  which 
constitute  the  drug  called  senna,  while  the 
pulp  from  the  legumes  of  another  species  is 
used  as  a  purgative. — Cassia-bark,  n. 
The  bark  of  a  species  of  cinnamon,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  true  cinnamon.  Called 
also  Cassia-lignea  (-lig'ne-a).— Cassia- 
buds,  n.  The  flower-buds  of  a  kind  of 
cinnamon  used  in  cookery. 

Cassldeons,  kas-sid'e-us,  a.  [L.  cassis,  a 
helmet.]  Bot.  helmet-shaped,  like  the  upper 
sepal  of  the  flower  of  the  aconite. 

Cassimere,  kas'si-mer,  n.  [Fr.  cassiwir, 
same  word  as  cashmere.]  A  twilled  woollen 
cloth  woven  in  imitation  of  Cashmere 
shawls;  kerseymere. 


Cassiopeia,  kas'si  0  pe"ya,  n.  A  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  (iv<- 
of  its  stars  forming  a  kind  of  \V. 

Cassiterlte,  kas'si-ter-It,n.  \V,v.kassittr% 
tin.  |  The  most  common  ore  of  tin;  it  is  a 
peroxide,  consisting  of  tin  79,  und  oxygen. 

Cassoek.  kas'ok,  «.    |Fr.  casaque,  from  It. 
casucca,  from  cam,  a  house,  L.  casa,  • 
tage.J    A  sort  of  long  coat  or  tight-fitting 
garment  worn  by  clergymen. 

Cassolette,    kas-o-let',    n.    [Fr.,    akin   to 
casserole.]    A  small   box  for  holding 
fumes,  with  a  perforated  lid  foroxhali 

Cassoiiade,    kas-on-ad',    n.      [Fr.,    from 
O.Fr.  casson,  a  large  chest,  being  imp 
in  large  chests.    Caisson.]    Itawunrtl 
sugar. 

Cassowary,  kas'so  wa-ri,  n.  [Malay  cam-  ■ 
vuiris.]  A  large  cursorial  bird  inhabiting 
the  islandsof  the  Indian  Archipelago,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  ostrich,  which  it  resembles; 
but  its  legs  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  pro- 
portion, and  it  has  three  toes  on  the  foot; 
its  head  is  surmounted  by  a  large  horny 
crest. 

Cast,  kast,  v.t.— cast,  casting.  [Dan.  kaste, 
Sw.  and  Icel.  kasta,  to  throw:  a  Scandina- 
vian word.]  To  throw,  fling,  or  send;  to 
hurl;  to  shed  or  throw  off  (leaves,  the  skin); 
to  discard,  dismiss,  or  reject;  to  shed  or  im- 
part (cast  light);  to  turn  or  direct  (a  look, 
the  eyes);  to  throw  down  (as  in  wrestling); 
to  decide  against  at  law;  to  condemn;  to 
bring  forth  abortively  (young) ;  to  form  by 
pouring  liquid  metal,  &c,  into  a  mould; 
to  compute,  reckon,  or  calculate;  to  distri- 
bute (the  parts  of  a  drama)  among  the 
actors;  to  assign  a  part  to.— To  cast  aside, 
to  dismiss  or  reject.— To  cast  away,  to  re- 
ject; to  lavish  or  waste  by  profusion;  to 
wreck  (a  ship). — To  cast  down,  to  throw 
down;  fig.  to  deject  or  depress.— To  cast 
forth,  to  throw  out  or  reject;  to  emit  oi 
send  out. — To  cast  off,  to  discard  or  reject: 
to  drive  away;  naut.  to  loosen  from  or  let 
go. — To  cast  out,  to  reject  or  turn  out.— To 
cast  up,  to  compute;  to  reckon;  to  calcu- 
late; to  eject;  to  vomit;  to  twit  or  upbraid 
with. — To  cast  one's  self  on  or  upon,  to  re- 
sign or  yield  one's  self  to  the  disposal  of.- 
To  cast  in  one's  lot  with,  to  share  the  fate 
or  fortune  of. — To  cast  (something)  in  tht 
teeth,  to  upbraid  (with  something) ;  tc 
charge ;  to  twit. — v.i.  To  throw  or  fling;  tc 
throw  the  line  in  angling;  to  work  arith 
metical  calculations;  to  turn  or  revolve  it 
the  mind;  to  calculate;  to  consider;  tc 
warp  or  twist. — n.  The  act  of  casting;  s 
throw;  the  distance  passed  by  a  thing 
thrown;  motion  or  turn  of  the  eye;  direc 
tion,  look,  or  glance;  a  throw  of  dice;  tht 
form  or  shape  into  which  something  is  cast 
anything  formed  in  a  mould,  as  a  figun 
in  bronze,  plaster,  &c;  fig.  shape;  mould 
impression  generally;  a  tinge  or  slight 
colouring  or  slight  degree  of  a  colour  (s 
cast  of  green);  manner;  air;  mien;  style 
the  company  of  actors  to  whom  the  parti 
of  a  play  are  assigned. — Cast  in  the  eye, 
squint. — Castaway,  kast'a-wa,  n.  On« 
who  or  that  which  is  cast  away  or  ship 
wrecked;  one  ruined  in  fortune  or  character 
— a.  Thrown  away;  rejected;  useless;  aban 
aoned.— Caster,  kas'ter,  n.  One  who  oi 
that  which  casts;  specifically,  one  who  makes 
castings;  a  founder;  a  small  cruet  or  botth 
for  holding  sauce,  pepper,  &c,  for  the  table 
spelled  also  Castor;  a  small  wheel  attached 
by  a  vertical  pivot  to  the  legs  of  a  chair, 
sofa,  table,  &c,  to  facilitate  them  beinf 
moved  without  lifting:  spelled  also  Castor, 
—Casting,  kas'ting,  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  casts;  that  which  is  cast;  especially, 
something  cast  or  formed  in  a  mould 
something  formed  of  cast-metal. — a.  Throw 
ing;  sending;  computing;  turning;  deciding 
determining. — Casting-vote,  a  vote  given  bj 
a  president  or  chairman  which  decides  wher 
the  votes  are  equally  divided. — Cast-iron 
Cast-metal,  Cast-steel,  n.  Iron,  metal 
and  steel  melted  and  cast  into  pigs,  ingots 
or  moulds,  which  renders  the  metal  hare 
and  non-malleable.  —  Cast-off,  a.  Laic 
aside  as  worn  out  or  useless;  rejected. 
Castalian,  kas-ta'li-an,  a.    Pertaining  tc 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  So.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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-it'ilm;  the  spring  <>n   Mount   Purnassua, 

rtd  to  ttit-  Klusea, 

itmicl.  kasta-net,  ».  |Sp.  cartaHeta, 
,,,  [,   ,  chestnut,  from  n 

■j  thai  trull  !  One  of  a  pair  of  ■mall 
..i  ivory  or  hard  wo  id, 
H>pil  like  bdoouh,  i.i  item  d  to  the  thumb, 
I  iH-.it  with  the  middle  finger  in  certain 
mihli  dauoea 
iir.  kast,        [Pr.  .m.^'-.  I'k  c<m<o,  breed, 

]    One  of  I  he  elassc  ;  or  distinct 

\    orders   into  which    tin-    Hindus 

i'd  according  to  tlic  religious  law 

Brahmanism;   a  clasa  or  outer  of  the 

M  kind  prevailing  in  other  countries; 

link  or  oraer  of  Bociety;  Bocial  position; 

neial  insects,  a  set  of  similar  individuals, 

the  'workers'  in  ants,  lues,  \e. 

•  fclluu.  kas  tel-lan,  n.  |L.L.  caatellanut, 
in  i,  autellum,  a  castle.  Castle.]  A 
rarnor  or  constable  of  a  castle.  Castcl- 
It'd,  kas'tel-lat-ed,  a  Furnished  with 
rets  and  battlements  like  a  castle;  built 
the  atyle  of  a  castle. 

itlgate,  kas'ti  gat,  v  t.  castigated,  casti- 
castigatum,  from  castus, 
re.]  To  chastise;  to  punish;  to  correct; 
criticise  for  the  purpose  of  correcting; 
■mend.  Custlgation,  kas-ti  ga'shou, 
The  act  of  castigating;  punishment  by 
ipping:  correction;  chastisement;  disci- 
ne;  critical  scrutiny  and  emendation; 
taction  of  textual  errors.— Castigator, 
>'ti  ga  ter,  n.  One  who  castigates  or  cor- 
ta.— Castigatory,  kas'ti-ga-to-ri,  a. 
rving  to  castigate;  tending  to  correction. 
i.  Something  that  serves  to  castigate; 
-ticularly  a  ducking-stool  or  trebuchet. 

»lilc-soap,  kas-tel',  n.  A  kind  of  fine 
rd,  white  or  mottled  soap,  originally  from 
stile,  made  with  olive-oil  and  a  solution 
caustic  soda.— Cast  llian,  kas-til'i-an, 

Pertaining  to  Castile  in  Spain.— n.  Au 
labitant  or  native  of  Castile;  the  lan- 
ige  of  Castile,  the  classic  or  literary  lan- 
ige  of  Spain. 

tile,  kas'l,  n.  [L.  castellum,  dim.  of 
(rum,  a  fort.]  A  building,  or  series  of 
mected  buildings,  fortified  for  defence 
unst  an  enemy;  a  house  with  towers, 
en  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat,  and 
ring  a  donjon  or  keep  in  the  centre;  a 
titied  residence;  a  fortress;  the  house 
mansion  of  a  person  of  rank  or  wealth: 
newhat  vaguely  applied,  but  usually  to 
arge  and  more  or  less  imposing  building; 
nece  made  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  used 
the  game  of  chess;  the  rook. — Castle  in 

air,  a  visionary  project;  a  scheme  that 
J  no  solid  foundation. — v.t.  or  i.  Chess, 
move  the  king  two  squares  to  the  right 
left  and  bring  up  the  castle  to  the  square 
j  king  has  passed  over.— Castled,  cas'ld, 

Furnished  with  a  castle  or  castles. — 
istle  -  builder,  n.  One  who  builds 
itles  in  the  air;  one  who  forms  visionary 
ernes.— Castle-building,  n.  The  act 
building  castles  in  the  air. 

itner-Kellner  process,  n.  Anelec- 
;al  method  of  manufacturing  caustic 
la. 

itor,  kas'ter,  n.  [L.  castor;  Gr.  kastor, 
)eaver.]  A  substance  of  a  strong  pene- 
ting  smell,  secreted  by  special  glands  of 
i  beaver,  and  used  in  medicine  and  per- 
nery;  a  beaver  hat. —  Castor-oil,  n. 
•obably  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
«tance  castor.]  The  oil,  used  in  medi- 
e  as  a  purgative,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
the  tropical  Palma  Christi  tree. 

ttrauietatioii,  kas'tra-me-ta"shon,  n. 
castrametor,  to  encamp—  castra,  camp, 
I  metior,  to  measure.]  The  art  or  act  of 
lamping;  the  marking  or  laying  out  of  a 
np. 

Jtrate,  kas'trat,  v.t. — castrated,  cast7-at- 
'.  [L.  castro,  castratum,  to  castrate.] 
deprive  of  the  testicles;  to  geld;  to  take 
>  vigour  or  strength  from;  to  emasculate; 
remove  something  objectionable  from, 
obscene  parts  from  a  writing;  to  expur- 
«. — n.  A  man  (as  a  eunuch)  or  male 
jnal  (as  an  ox)  that  has  been  castrated. 
Castration,  kas-tra'shon,  n.  The  act 
castrating. 


4  usual,    ka.-hu  al.    d.      |  I,,    casualis,    (lorn 

eonu,  a  ohanoe  or  accident,  from  eado, 
ciisiim,  to  fall:  akin  oom.  ehanoe,  aeeideni, 
&e  I  Happening  or  oomlng  to  pass,  with 
outdt  itg n  in  tin  person  <n  persons  affected, 
and  without   being  fort  sen  01   i 

ui.ii.  fori uitous;  coming  by  ohaw  i  , 
not  happening  or  coming  regularly 

i.il.   iinnl,  ni.-il.      a.    A    prison   «  I 

oi  Itea  relief  and  shelter  tor  one  eight  at 
tii«'  most  m  the  workhouse  of  ■  pariah  or 

union   to   whloh   be   does   not  belong 
CaMiiallHin.  ka/h  ii  al  i/.m,  ii     The  doc 

t that  ail  things  happen  by  ehunce,  or 

without  an  Intelligent  cause  or  <lesign. — 
Cusuullst,  ka/h'u-al  ist,  a,  A  believer  in 
oasualism.  Casually,  kazh'ii  alii,  <t<ir. 
In  a  casual  inanner;  accidentally;  fortull 
ously  Cnsualiicss,  ka/.h'ii-al-nes,  n.  The 
fact  of  being  casual— Casually,  kazh'u- 
al-ti,  n.  Chance,  or  what  happens  by  chance; 
accident;  contingency;  an  unfortunate 
chance  or  accident,  especially  one  resulting 
in  death  or  bodily  injury;  loss  Buffered  by 
a  body  of  men  from  death,  wounds,  &c. 

Casuist,  kaz'u-ist,  n.  [Fr.  casuiste,  from 
L.  casus,  a  case.]  One  versed  in  or  using 
casuistry;  one  who  studies  and  resolves 
cases  of  conscience,  or  nice  points  regard- 
ing conduct.— Casuistic,  Casuistical, 
kaz-ii-is'tik,  kaz-u-is'tik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  casuists  or  casuistry;  partaking  of  casu- 
istry. —  CasulKtlcally,  kaz-ii-is'tik-al-li, 
adv.  In  a  casuistic  manner.  —Casuistry, 
kaz'u-ist-ri,  n.  The  science,  doctrine,  or 
department  of  ethics  dealing  with  cases  of 
conscience;  frequently  used  in  a  bad  sense 
for  quibbling  in  matters  of  morality,  or 
making  too  nice  moral  distinctions. 

Cat,  kat,  n.  [A. Sax.  cat,  catt=T>.  and  Dan. 
kat,  Sw.  katt,  Icel.  kottr,  G.  katze,  kater, 
O.Fr.  cat,  Mod.  Fr.  chat,  Ir.  cat,  W.  cath, 
Rus.  and  Pol.  kot,  Tur.  kedi,  Ar.  qitt— a 
cat;  origin  unknown.]  A  name  applied  to 
certain  species  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
of  the  feline  tribe,  many  varieties  of  which 
have  long  been  tamed  and  kept  in  houses 
for  catching  mice,  &c,  and  are  proverbial 
for  their  stealthiness  and  cunning;  a  strong 
tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys,  to  hook 
and  draw  an  anchor  perpendicularly  up  to 
the  cat-head  of  a  ship;  a  double  tripod 
having  six  feet:  so  called  because  it  always 
lands  on  its  feet  as  a  cat  is  proverbially  said 
to  do;  an  abbreviation  of  cat-o'-nine-tails 
(which  see). — To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
to  disclose  a  trick;  to  let  out  a  secret. — 
Catamount,  Catainountaln,  kat'a- 
mount,  kat'a-moun-tan,  n.  The  cat  of  the 
mountain;  the  wild  cat;  the  North  Ameri- 
can puma  or  cougar. — Cat-bird,  n.  A 
North  American  singing-bird,  a  species  of 
thrush  which  utters  a  cry  of  alarm  like  the 
mew  of  a  cat.— Catcall,  kat'kal,  n.  A 
sound  like  the  cry  of  a  cat,  such  as  that 
made  by  a  dissatisfied  audience  in  a  theatre; 
a  small  squeaking  instrument  for  producing 
such  a  sound.— Catgut,  kat'gut,  n.  The 
intestines  of  sheep  (sometimes  of  the  horse 
or  the  ass)  dried  and  twisted  into  strings 
for  the  violin  and  for  other  purposes:  so 
called  from  a  notion  that  the  material  was 
the  gut  or  intestines  of  the  cat.— Catkin, 
kat'kin,  n.  The  blossom,  of  the  willow, 
birch,  hazel,  &c,  which  resembles  a  kitten 
or  cat's  tail. —Catling,  kat'ling,  n.  A 
kittent;  a  surgeon's  dismembering  knife. — 
Catmint,  Catnip,  kat'miut,  kat'nip,  n. 
A  plant  resembling  mint,  having  a  strong 
odour  and  taste,  and  which  cats  are  said  to 
be  fond  of. — Cattish,  kat'ish,  a.  Like  or 
pertaining  to  a  cat;  feline.— Cat-bead,  n. 
A  strong  beam  projecting  over  a  ship's 
bows,  and  furnished  with  a  block  and  tackle 
to  lift  an  anchor.— Cat-o'-nine-tails,  n. 
An  instrument  consisting  generally  of  nine 
pieces  of  knotted  cord,  used  to  flog  offenders 
on  the  bare  back.— Cat's-eye.  v.  A  hard 
and  semi-transparent  variety  of  quartz, 
having  an  opalescent  radiation  or  play  of 
colours  like  a  cat's  eye.— Cat-Silver,  n. 
A  variety  of  mica.—  Cat's-paw,  n.  The 
instrument  used  by  a  person  to  accomplish 
his  designs;  a  tool;  a  dupe:  so  called  from 
the  story  of  the  monkey  which,  instead  of 
using  his  own  paw,  used  that  of  the  cat  to 
draw  nuts  from  the  fire. 


i  nl  kat,  a,  |l"  I  I  ■!!>.  u  kind  of  small 
slop  I     A  trading  ship  built  on  tin- 

n  model  with  uarrow  stern,  projecting 
quai  i  ■  i  s,  and  a  deep  a 

Cataranattc,  kat-avkuttk,  «    |c.r.  feofa 

burning  I    A  term  applied  to  a 

foi  in-  ,1  |,y  reflec- 
tion  of    Ughl       N      A    eurvi-    foi  EDI    I    by  tho 

ii  Qi  rt [i ,n  nt  rays  ol  Ughl, 
Cataehreali,  kat  a  krS'sla,  n,    [or  ton 

i ,,  abuse    I  "in.  against,  and  ehra 
to  use  |    The  wresi  log  oi  no  its 

true  signification ,   the  i  mploymenl  <  f  ■ 
word  under  a  false  form  through  misap- 
pn  bension  in  regard  to  its  origin  (<•, . 
for    example).       €'ala«'!ir<'Ml Ir,    4'ala- 
ehrestleal)  kat-a-kres'tik,  kat-a  kret.tik- 
al,  a.     Belonging  to  oataenresis;  wn 
from    iti  natural   senae.  use,  or  form. 
<  a  I  nrb  rest  Ically,      kat-a-kres'tik-al  li, 
adv.     In  a  catachrestical  manner, 

Cataclysm,  kat'a-klizm,  n.  [(ir.  kalaklyi- 
iiios,  a  deluge,  from  kataklyzo,  to  inundate  — 
kata,  down,  and  khjzb,  to  wash.  J  A  deluge, 
flood,  or  inundation  sweeping  over  a  terri- 
tory. —  Cataciy.Miiai,   Cataclysmic, 

kat-a-kliz'mal,  kat-a-kliz'mik,  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  cataclysm. 

Catacomb,  kat'a-kom,  n.  [It.  catacomba, 
L.L.  catacumba,  from  Gr.  kata,  down,  and 
kumbe,  kurnbos,  a  hollow  or  recess]  A  cave 
or  subterranean  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited  in 
recesses  hollowed  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  the  most  notable  being  those  near 
Rome,  supposed  to  be  the  cells  and  caves 
in  which  the  primitive  Christians  concealed 
themselves,  and  in  which  were  deposited 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs. 

Catacoustics,  kat-a-kous'tiks,  n.  [Prefix 
cm  to,  and  acoustics]  That  part  of  acoustics 
which  treats  of  reflected  sounds,  or  of  the 
properties  of  echoes;  cataphonics. 

Catariloptric,  Catadioptrlcal,  kat'a- 
di-op"trik,  kat'a-di-op"trik-al,  a.  [Prefix 
cata,  and  dioptric]  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
volving both  the  refraction  and  reflection 
of  light. 

Catafalque,  kat'a-falk,  n.  [Fr.  catafalque, 
from  It.  catafalco,  from  falco,  for  O.H.G. 
palcho  (G.  bailee),  a  beam,  with  cata  (as  in 
Sp.  catar,  to  view)  prefixed.  Scaffold  is  the 
same  word  with  French  prefix  es.]  A  tem- 
porary structure  representing  a  tomb  placed 
over  the  coffin  of  a  distinguished  person  in 
churches  or  over  the  grave. 

Catalan, t  ka-ta'an,  n.  A  native  of  Cathay 
or  China;  a  foreigner  generally;  hence,  an 
indiscriminate  term  of  reproach.    (Shak.) 

Catalan,  kat'a-lan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cata- 
lonia, a  province  of  Spain.— n.  A  native  of 
Catalonia;  the  language  of  Catalonia;  an 
old  Spanish  literary  dialect  early  cultivated. 

Catalectlc,  kat-a-lek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  katalek- 
tikos,  from  katalego,  to  leave  off,  to  stop.] 
Pros,  having  the  measure  incomplete;  end- 
ing abruptly,  as  a  verse  wanting  a  syllable 
of  its  proper  length. 

Catalepsy,  Catalepsls,  kat'a-lep-si,  kat- 
a-lep'sis,  n.  [Gr.  katalcpsis,  a  seizing,  from 
katalambano,  to  seize.]  A  nervous  affection 
characterized  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
but  temporary  suspension  of  the  senses  and 
volition  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles;  trance; 
mental  apprehension  or  perception.— Cat- 
aleptic, kat-a-lep'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
catalepsy. 

Catalogue,  kat'a-log,  n.  [Fr.  catalogue, 
from  Gr.  katalonos,  a  counting  up—  kata, 
thoroughly,  and  logos,  a  reckoning.]  A  list 
or  enumeration  of  the  names  of  men  or 
things  disposed  in  a  certain  order,  often  in 
alphabetical  order;  a  list;  a  register.— v.t. — 
catalogued,  cataloguing.  To  make  a  cata- 
logue of. — Catalogue  raisonni,  a  catalogue 
of  books,  paintings,  &c,  classed  according 
to  their  subjects. 

Catalysis,  ka-tal'i-sis,  n.  [Gr.  kata,  down, 
and  lyo,  to  loose.]  Dissolution;  destruc- 
tion; chem.  a  decomposition  and  new  com- 
bination produced  by  the  mere  presence 
of  substances  which  do  not  of  themselves 
enter  into  combination.— Catalytic,  kat- 
a-lit'ik,  a.    Relating  to  catalysis. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Be.  loch;      g,  go;    j,  job;       n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th.  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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<  allium  nil  11.  kat'a-ma-ran',  n.    [Bald  to  be 

from  a  Tamil  word  signifying  '  tied  logs'.] 
A  kind  of  float  or  raft  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  surf-boat,  particularly  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  ((insisting  usually  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  the  middle 

Eiece  being  longer  than    the  others,   and 
aving  one  end  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a 
bow. 

« 'atamenla,  kat-a-me'ni-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
katamitlioa  kata,  down,  and  men,  a  month.) 
The  menstrual  discharge  of  females.  —  Cat- 
aillCIllal,  kat  a-me'ni-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  tlio  eatainenia  or  menstrual  discharges. 

<  ntaillltc,  kat'a-mlt,  n.  IL.  cutamitus.] 
Immoral  minion,  from  Gatti/mede,  cup- 
bearer to  Jupiter. 

«  'ataiiiomil     Under  Cat. 

Catapctaloiis,  kat-a-pet'al-us,  a.  Gr. 
kata,  against,  and  petalon,  a  petal.]  Bot. 
having  the  petals  held  together  by  stamens 
which  grow  to  their  bases,  as  in  the  mallow. 

Cain  phonics,  kat-a-fon'iks,  n.  [Gr.  kata, 
against,  and  phone,  sound.]  The  doctrine 
of  reflected  sounds;  catacoustics.— Cnta- 
phonlc,  kat-a-fou'ik,  a.  Relating  to  cata- 
phonics. 

Cataphract,  kat'a-frakt,  n.  [L.  cataphrac- 
tes,  Gr.  kataphraktes,  from  kataphrasso,  to 
cover.]  Defensive  armour  formerly  in  use 
formed  of  cloth  or  leather  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links;  the  armour  of  plates 
or  strong  scales  protecting  some  animals. — 
Cataphracted,  kat'a-frak-ted,  a.  Zool. 
covered  with  horny  or  bony  plates  or  scales 
closely  joined  together,  or  with  a  thick 
hardened  skin.  —  Cataphractlc,  kat-a- 
frak'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cataphract;  re- 
sembling a  cataphract. 

Cataplasm,  kat'a-plazm,  n.  [Gr.  kataplas- 
ma,  from  kataplasso,  to  anoint  or  to  spread 
as  a  plaster.]  Med.  a  soft  and  moist  sub- 
stance to  be  applied  to  some  part  of  the 
body;  a  poultice. 

Catapult,  kat'a-pult,  n.  [L.  catapulta, 
from  Gr.  katupeltes  —  kata,  against,  and 
pallo,  to  brandish,  hurl.]  A  military  engine 
anciently  used  for  discharging  missiles 
against  a  besieged  place;  originally  an 
engine  of  the  nature  of  a  powerful  bow;  a 
toy  from  which  small  missiles  are  thrown 
by  the  elastic  force  of  india-rubber. 

Cataract,  kat'a-rakt,  n.  [L.  cataracta,  Gr. 
katarraktes,  from  kata,  down,  and  rheg- 
nymi,  to  break  ]  A  great  fall  of  water  over 
a  precipice;  a  waterfall;  any  furious  rush 
or  downpour  of  water;  a  disease  of  the  eye 
consisting  in  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  its  capsule,  by  which  the  pupil 
seems  closed  by  an  opaque  body,  usually 
whitish,  vision  being  thus  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed.— Cataractoiis,  kat-a-rak'tus,  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cataract  in  the 
eye. 

Catarrh,  ka-tar',  n.  [From  Gr.  katarrhed, 
to  flow  down.]  A  discharge  or  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia,  charac- 
teristic of  the  ailment  commonly  called  a 
cold  in  the  head.— Catarrhal,  Catar- 
rhous,  ka-tar'ral,  ka-tar'rus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  catarrh,  produced  by  it,  or  attending 
it  (a  catarrhal  fever). 

Catarrh!  ne,  Catarhine,  kat'a-rin,  a. 
[Gr.  kata,  down,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  section  of  monkeys 
characterized  by  having  the  nostrils  ap- 
proximated, and  the  aperture  pointing 
downward,  as  in  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee, 
and  other  Old  World  apes. 

Catastrophe,  ka-tas'tro-fe,  n.  [Gr.  kata- 
strophe,  an  overthrowing,  a  sudden  turn, 
from  katastrepho,  to  subvert — kata,  down, 
and  strepho,  to  turn.]  The  unfolding  and 
winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing  up  of  diffi- 
culties, and  closing  of  a  dramatic  piece;  the 
denouement;  a  notable  event  terminating 
a  series;  a  finishing  stroke  or  wind-up;  an 
unfortunate  conclusion;  a  calamity  or  dis- 
aster; a  supposed  change  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  from  sudden  physical  violence, 
causing  elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  solid 
parts;  a  cataclysm.— Catastrophic,  kat- 
as-trof'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  catastrophe 


or  catastrophes;  pertaining  to  the  theory  of 
great  changes  on  the  globe  being  due  to 
Violent  ana   sudden   physical  action.  -  Ca- 

tastrophlsm,    ka-tas'trO  flzm,    n.     The 

theory  that  all  geological  changes  are  due 
to  catastrophes  or  sudden  violent  physical 
causes.  —  Cntastrophlst,  ka-tas'tro  list, 
7i.     One  who  believes  in  catastrophism. 

Catawba,  ka-ta/ba,  n.  A  variety  of  grape 
much  cultivated  in  Ohio,  United  States, 
discovered  on  the  Catawba  river,  Carolina; 
the  wine  made  from  the  grape. 

Catch,  kach,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  caught  (catched 
is  obsolete  or  vulgar).  [O.E.  cacchc,  O.Fr. 
cachier,  chacier,  &c,  to  hunt  (Mod.  Fr. 
chasser),  from  L.L.  captiare,  from  L.  cap- 
tare,  from  capere,  to  take  (whence  capable, 
captious,  &c).  Chase  is  the  same  word.] 
To  lay  sudden  hold  on;  to  seize,  especially 
with  the  hand;  to  grasp;  to  snatch;  to 
perceive  or  apprehend;  to  seize,  as  in  a 
snare  or  trap;  to  ensnare;  to  entangle;  to 
get  entangled  with,  or  to  come  into  contact 
or  collision  with  (the  branch  caught  his  hat); 
to  get;  to  receive  (to  catch  the  sunlight; 
especially,  to  take  or  receive  as  by  sympathy, 
contagion,  or  infection;  to  take  hold  of;  to 
communicate  to;  to  fasten  on  (the  flames 
caught  the  woodwork);  to  seize  the  affec- 
tions of;  to  engage  and  attach;  to  charm; 
to  captivate.— To  catch  it,  to  get  a  scolding, 
a  beating,  or  other  unpleasant  treatment. 
(Colloq.)— To  catch  hold  of,  to  take  or  lay 
hold  of. — To  catch  up,  to  snatch;  to  take  up 
suddenly;  to  lay  hold  suddeidy  of  something 
said.— v.i.  To  take  or  receive  something;  to 
be  entangled  or  impeded;  to  spread  by  or 
as  by  infection;  to  be  eager  to  get,  use,  or 
adopt:  with  at. — n.  The  act  of  seizing; 
seizure ;  anything  that  seizes  or  takes  hold, 
that  checks  motion  or  the  like,  as  a 
hook,  a  ratchet,  a  pawl,  a  spring  bolt  for 
a  door  or  lid,  &c;  a  choking  or  stoppage 
of  the  breath;  something  caught  or  to  be 
caught,  especially  anything  valuable  or 
desirable  obtained  or  to  be  obtained;  a  gain 
or  advantage;  one  desirable  from  wealth  as 
a  husband  or  wife  (colloq.);  mus.  a  kind  of 
canon  or  round  for  three  or  four  voices,  the 
words  written  to  which  are  so  contrived 
that  by  the  union  of  the  voices  a  different 
meaning  is  given  by  the  singers  catching  at 
each  other's  words.— Catchable,  kach'a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  caught.—  Catcher, 
kach'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  catches. 
— Catching,  kach'ing,  a.  Communicating, 
or  liable  to  be  communicated,  by  contagion; 
infectious;  captivating;  charming;  attract- 
ing.—Catchment,  kach'ment,  n.  A  sur- 
face of  ground  of  which  the  drainage  is 
capable  of  being  directed  into  a  common 
reservoir.— Catch-penny,  n.  Something 
of  little  value  got  up  to  hit  the  popular 
taste,  and  thereby  catch  the  popular  penny; 
anything  got  up  merely  to  sell.— Catch- 
poll, n.  [Med.  L.  cacepollus,  Fr.  chacepol.] 
A  chaser  of  fowls.  (L.  pullus.)  A  sheriff's 
officer,  bailiff,  constable,  or  other  person 
whose  duty  is  to  arrest  persons.— Catch- 
word, n.  The  word  formerly  often,  now 
rarely  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
on  the  right  hand  under  the  last  line,  and 
forming  the  first  word  on  the  following 
page;  in  a  play  the  last  word  of  one  actor  to 
be  caught  up  by  another  as  a  reminder  that 
he  is  to  speak  next;  cue;  a  word  caught  up 
and  repeated  for  effect.— Catchy,  a.  At- 
tractive, infectious,  easily  picked  up,  of  tunes 
and  songs. 

Catchup,  kach'up,  n.    Same  as  Ketchup. 

Cate,  kat,  n.  [O.E.  acates,  provisions  pur- 
chased, from  O.Fr.  acat,  buying.  Cater.] 
Food,  more  particularly  rich,  luxuriant,  or 
dainty  food;  a  delicacy;  a  dainty:  commonly 
used  in  the  plural. 

Catechetic,  Catechetical,  kat  e-ket'ik, 
kat-e-ket'ik-al,  a.  .[Catechise.]  Relating 
to  catechising,  or  one  who  catechises;  con- 
sisting in  asking  questions  and  receiving 
answers,  as  in  teaching  pupils.  —  Cate- 
chetically,  kat-e-ket'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
catechetical  manner.— Cateehetics,  kat- 
e-ket'iks,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  teaching 
by  question  and  answer. 

Catechise,  Catechize,  kat'e-kiz,  v.t.— 
catechised,  catechized,  catechising,  catechiz- 


ing.     [Gr.    katcchiso,    to   catechize,   from 
katCched,  to  utter  sound,  to  teach  by  the 
voice  —  kata,  down,    and   tched,    to  sound, 
whence  echo.]    To  instruct  by  asking  ques- 
tions,  receiving  answers,   and  offering  ex- 
planations and  corrections;  to  question;  to 
interrogate;  to  examine  or  try  by  questions, 
especially  such  questions  as  would  iinpli 
the  answerer.— Catcchlscr,  Calcchlz- 
er,  kat'e-kiz-er,  n.    One  who  catechiseR. 
Catechism,  kat'e-ki/.m,  n.    |Gr.  kaU 
mos,    instruction.]    A    book    containing  » 
summary  of  principles  in  any  science  or  art, 
but  especially  in  religion,  reduced  to  the 
form   of  questions  and   answers. — Calf- 
chisuial,  kat'e-kiz-mal,  a.    Pertaining  to 
or   after    the    manner   of   a   catechisi 
Catcchist,   kat'e-kist,   n.      One  who  in 
structs  by  question  and  answer;  acatechiser, 
— Catecliistlc,   Catechlstical, 
kist'ik,  kat-e-kist'ik  al,  a.     Pertaining  to  a 
catechist  or  catechism.— Calcchlstical* 
ly,  kat-e  kist'ik-al-li,  adv.     In  a  catechisti- 
cal  manner. 

Catechu,  kat'e-shu,  n.  [Tamil  katti,  tree, 
and  shu,  juice.]  A  name  common  to  several 
astringent  extracts  prepared  from  the  wood, 
bark,  and  fruits  of  various  plants,  especially 
from  some  species  of  acacia,  and  used  in 
dyeing,  tanning,  and  medicine.  —  Calf ■ 
clinic,  kat-e-shu'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  catechu. 

Catechumen,  kat-e-ku'men,  n.  [Gr.  kate- 
choumenos,  instructed.  Catechise.]  One 
who  is  under  instruction  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity;  a  neophyte,— Cate- 
chumeilical,  kat'e-ku-men"ik-al,  a.  Be- 
longing to  catechumens. 

Category,  kat'e-gor-i,  n.  [Gr.  kategoria,  a 
class  or  category,  from  kategoreo,  to  accuse, 
show,  demonstrate— kata,  down,  &c,  and 
agoreo,  to  speak  in  an  assembly,  from  agora, 
a  forum  or  market.]  One  of  the  highest 
classes  to  which  objects  of  thought  can  bt 
referred;  one  of  the  most  general  heads 
under  which  everything  that  can  be  asserted 
of  any  subject  may  be  arranged;  in  a  popu 
lar  sense,  any  class  or  order  in  which  certain 
things  are  embraced.— Categorematlc 
kat'e-gor'e-maf'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kategorema,  a. 
predicate.]  Logic,  conveying  a  whole  term, 
i.e.  either  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  in  a  single  word.— n.  A  word 
which  is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itsell 
as  a  term.— Categorematically,  kat'e 
gor'e-mat"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  categorematie 
manner. — Categorical,  kat-e-gor'ik-al,  u 
Pertaining  to  a  category;  absolute;  positive 
express;  not  relative  or  hypothetical  (state 
ment,  answer). —Categorically,  kat-e 
gor'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  categorical  manner 
absolutely;  directly;  expressly;  positively.  - 
Categoricalness,  kat-e-gor'ik-al-nes,  n. 

Catelectrode,  kat-e-lek'trod,  n.  [Prefu 
kata,  down,  and  electrode.]  The  negativt 
electrode  or  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  tht 
positive  electrode  being  the  anelectrode. 

Catenary,  Catenarian,  ka-te'na-ri  o: 
kat'e-na-ri,  kat-e-na'ri-an,  a.  [L.  catenating 
from  catena,  a  chain.]  Relating  to  a  chain 
like  a  chain.— Catenary  curve,  that  variet; 
of  curve  which  is  formed  by  a  rope  or  chain 
of  uniform  density  and  thickness,  whet 
allowed  to  hang  freely  with  its  ends  at 
tached  to  two  fixed  points.— Catenate, 
kat'e-nat,  v.t.  To  connect  in  a  series  o 
links  or  ties;  to  concatenate. — Catena 
tion.t  kat-e-na'shon,  n.  Connection  o 
links;  union  of  parts,  as  in  a  chain;  regula 
connection;  concatenation. 

Cater,  ka'ter,  v.i.  [From  obs.  cater,  a  ca 
terer,  O.Fr.  acateur,  acator,  from  acater 
L.L.  accaptare,  to  buy,  from  L.  ad,  to,  am, 
L.  captare,  intens.  of  capere,  to  take.]  IV 
buy  or  provide  something  for  use,  enjoy 
ment,  or  entertainment;  to  purvey  food 
provisions,  amusement,  &c. :  followed  b; 
for.  —  Caterer,  ka'ter-er,  n.  One  wh> 
caters;  a  provider  or  purveyor  of  provisions 
one  who  provides  for  any  want  or  desire. - 
Cateress,  ka'ter-es,  n.  A  woman  wh 
caters;  a  female  provider.     (Mil.) 

Cateran,  kat'er-an,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  ceath 
arnach,  a  soldier.]  A  kern;  a  Highland  o 
Irish  irregular  soldier;  a  Highland  fret 
booter. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 
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Hl«»r-«'ou«»lu.t  ka  ter  kuz  11,  n.  \('<tter 
ft,  quatre,  four  I  A  distent  cousin;  a  10- 
oote  n  lation.  (Sao/c.) 
nfcrplllar,  kat'er-pll  ler,  n.  |<>  B  oatyr- 
><•/  (oomp  eatertoaul);  from  cat,  and  mil, 
'rom  rolling  themselves  up  m  u  ball.]  Pro- 
u'rly,  tin'  hairy,  worm  like  larva  or  grub  of 
in'  lepidopterous  insects  (butterflies  and 
not  lis),  bul  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
hi  \  .1'  of  other  Insects. 

aterwnul.  kat'crwa.1,  r.i.  [From  eat, 
md  waul,  in  Imitation  of  the  sound  made 
y  .1  oat;  0  B  eaterwawt  I  To  utter  noisy 
kii.i  disagreeable  cries:  said  of  cats;  to  make 

!  .cable  howling  or  screeching. 

atharl*t,  kath'a-rist,  n.    |Gr.  katharos, 

uuc  ]  One  Who  pretends  to  more  purity 
bin  others  possess;  a  puritan:  a  term  ap 
Md  bo  various  ancient  religious  sects  or 
todies. 

iilliarf ii*.  ka  thar'tik,  a.  |Gr.  kathar- 
feet,  from  kathairo,  to  purge,  katharos, 
Ann. J  Purgative;  cleansing  the  bowels.— 
1  A  medicine  that  cleanses  the  stomach 
ind  bowels  by  purging;  a  purge;  a  purga- 
ive.— 4'atliarfiiK'.  ka-thar'tin,  n.  The 
ictivo  principle  of  cathartics,  such  as  senna, 
ihubarb,  &c. 

nthcdrn,  ka-thed'ra,  n.  [L.  cathedra,  a 
aaoher's  or  professor's  chair,  a  bishop's 
•hair,  Gr.  kathedra,  a  chair  or  seat— kata, 
lown,  and  hedra.  a  seat. J  The  throne  or 
eat  of  a  bishop  in  the  cathedral  or  epis- 
opal  church  of  his  diocese.—  Cathedral, 
■rthe'dral,  n.  The  principal  church  in  a 
liocese,  that  which  is  specially  the  church 
if  the  bishop:  so  called  from  possessing  the 
•piscopal  chair  called  cathedra. — a.  Pertain- 
ng  to  the  bishop's  or  h  ead  church  of  a  diocese 
&  cathedral  church). 

Rthcrlnc- wheel,  kath'er-in-whel,  n. 
St.  Catherine  was  tortured  by  toothed 
»heels.]  A  wheel-shaped  firework  which 
otates  as  the  fire  issues  from  the  aperture ; 
irch.  a  circular  window,  or  'compartment 
if  a  window,  with  radiating  divisions  or 
pokes. 

athetor,  kath'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  katheter,  from 
Mthiemi,  to  thrust  in  —  kata,  down,  and 
liemi,  to  send.]  In  surg.  a  tubular  instru- 
nent,  usually  made  of  silver,  to  be  intro- 
luced  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
ler  to  draw  off  the  urine  when  the  natural 
Lischarge  is  arrested.  — Catheter  ize.kath'- 
-ter-Iz,  v.t.  To  operate  on  with  a  cathe- 
er. 

athode,  kath'od,  n.  [Gr.  kata,  down,  and 
ados,  a  way.]  The  negative  pole  of  an 
lectric  current,  or  that  by  which  the  cur- 
ent  leaves:  opposed  to  anode. 

ittholtc,  kath'o-lik,  a.  [Gr.  katholikos— 
ata,  down,  throughout,  and  holos,  the 
rbole;  L.  catholicus,  Fr.  catholique.]  Uni- 
ersal  or  general;  embracing  all  true  Chris- 
ians  (the  catholic  church  or  faith);  not 
larrow- minded,  partial,  or  bigoted;  free 
rom  prejudice;  liberal  {catholic  tastes  or 
ympathies);  pertaining  to  or  affecting  the 
toman  Catholics.  —  Catholic  epistles,  the 
pistles  of  the  apostles  which  are  addressed 
0  all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particular 
hurch;  the  epistles  general.— Catholic  king. 
ting  of  Spain,  opposed  to  the  Most  Chris- 
ian  of  France,  3tost  Apostolic  of  Hungary. 
-n.  A  member  of  the  universal  Christian 
hurch;  often  restricted  to  members  of  the 
Jhurchof  Rome.— Catholicism,  ka-thol'- 
■sizm,  n.  The  state  of  being  catholic  or 
niversal;  catholicity;  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
ian  Catholic  Church;  the  Roman  Catholic 
lilh.—  Catholicity,  kath-o-lis'i-ti,  n.  The 
tate  or  quality  of  being  catholic  or  uni- 
ersal;  catholic  character  or  position;  uni- 
ersality;  the  quality  of  being  catholic  or 
beral-minded.  —Catholicize,  ka-thol'i- 
iz,  v.i.  To  become  a  Catholic— Catho- 
icly,  kath'o-lik-li,  adv.  In  a  catholic 
manner;  universally;  generally.—  Catho- 
iCOU.t  ka-thol'i-kon,  n.  [Gr.  katholikon 
ima,  universal  remedy.]  A  remedy  for  all 
lseases;  a  panacea. 

ition.  kat'i-on,  n.  [Gr.  kata,  down,  and 
'a,  going.]  The  element  or  elements  of 
n  electrolyte  which  in  electro-chemical  de- 
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Catkin,  >i.    Under  Cat. 

Cafonlaii.  ku  to  ni  an,  a  Pertaining  to  or 
reeembling  either  of  the  Romans,  Cato  the 

censor  or  CtttQ  Utloensla,  both  jeinaikable 
for  severity  of  in  nun  era;  liencc,  grave;  He  \<  ie. 
inflexible 

Catoptric  ka  top'trik,  a.  [Or.  hatoptHkoe, 

from  Latoptnm,  a  minor     kata,  against,  and 

optomai,  tosee.i  Pertaining  tolnddeotand 
reflected  light ;  pertaining  to  catoptrics. — 
Catoptrics,  ka-top'trlks,  n.  That  branch 

of  optics  which  explains  the  properties  of 
incident  anil  reflected  light,  and  purlieu 
larly  that  which  is  reflected  from  mirrors 
or  polished  bodies. 

Catsup,  n.    Kistchup. 

«'all  I e.  kat'l,  n.  pi.  [O.E.  catel,  goods, 
cattle,  from  O.Fr.  catel,  chatel,  property  in 
general,  from  L.L.  capitate,  captale,  pro- 
perty, capital,  from  L.  capitalis,  chief,  capi- 
tal, from  caput,  the  head.  Cattle= chattel, 
capital.]  A  term  applied  collectively  to  do- 
mestic quadrupeds,  such  as  serve  for  tillage 
or  other  labour,  or  for  food  to  man,  includ- 
ing camels,  horses,  asses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
and  perhaps  swine,  but  now  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  domestic  beasts  of  the  cow  kind. 
— Cattle-pen,  n.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for 
cattle.—  Cattle-plague,  n.  A  virulently 
contagious  disease  affecting  cattle;  rinder- 
pest.—Cattle-show,  n.  An  exhibition  of 
domestic  animals  for  prizes  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

Catty,  kat'i,  n.    A  Chinese  weight  of  lj  lbs. 

Caucasian,  ka-ka'zi-an  or  kft-ka'zhi-an,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Mount  Caucasus  in  Asia; 
specifically,  a  term  appellative  of  one  of 
the  races  into  which  the  human  family 
has  been  divided. — n.  An  ethnological  term 
applied  to  the  highest  type  of  the  human 
family,  including  nearly  all  Europeans,  the 
Circassians,  Armenians,  Persians,  Indians, 
Jews,  &c,  being  invented  by  Blumenbach, 
who  regarded  a  skull  he  had  got  from  Cau- 
casus as  representing  the  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

Caucus,  ka'kus,  n.  [Originally  American: 
a  term  of  doubtful  origin.]  A  private 
meeting  of  citizens  to  agree  upon  candi- 
dates to  be  proposed  for  election  to  offices, 
or  to  concert  measures  for  supporting  a 
party. 

Caudal,  ka'dal,  a.  [L.  cauda,  a  tail.]  Per- 
taining to  a  tail;  of  the  nature  of  a  tail; 
having  the  appearance  of  a  tail. — Cau- 
date, Caudated,  ka/dat,  ka/dat-ed,  a. 
Having  a  tail :  a  term  applied  in  hot.  to 
seeds  which  have  a  tail-like  appendage.— 
Caudlclc,  ka/di-kl,  n.  In  hot.  the  process 
supporting  the  pollen  masses  of  orchideous 
plants. 

Caudex,  ka/deks,  n.    L.  pi.  Candices, 

ka/di-sez,  E.  pi.  Caudexes,  ka/deks-ez. 
[L.]  In  hot.  the  stem  of  a  tree;  specially  the 
scaly  trunk  of  palms  and  tree-ferns. 
Candle,  ka/dl,  n.  [O.Fr.  caudel,  chaudel, 
a  dim.  form  from  L.L.  calidum,  caldum,  a 
kind  of  hot  drink,  from  L.  calidus,  warm.] 
A  kind  of  warm  drink  made  of  spiced  and 
sugared  wine  or  ale,  given  to  sick  persons, 
women  in  childbed,  or  the  like.— v.t.  To 
make  into  caudle;  to  refresh  or  make  warm, 
as  with  caudle  (Shak.).— Caudle-cup,  n. 
A  vessel  or  cup  for  holding  caudle. 
Cauf,  kaf,  n.  [Perhaps  for  corf,  or  akin  to 
coffer;  comp.  also  W.  caf,  a  hollow,  a  cave.] 
A  chest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in 
water;  a  vessel  of  sheet-iron  employed  to 
raise  coal  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft;  a  corb 
or  corf. 

Caught,  kat,  pret.  &  pp.  of  catch. 

Cauk,  kak,  n.  [Akin  chalk.]  A  kind  of 
nodular  siliceous  ironstone,  also  sulphate  of 
baryta  or  heavy-spar. 

Canker,  ka/ker,  n.  A  calker  or  projecting 
piece  of  iron  on  a  horse's  shoe. 

Caul,  kal,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  cale,  a  kind  of 
little  cap;  from  the  Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  calla, 
Gael,  call,  a  veil,  a  hood.]  A  kind  of  head- 
covering  worn  by  females;  a  net  inclosing 
the  hair;  the  hinder  part  of  a  cap;  a  mem- 
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brane  ln?<  ting  1  ome  pari  ol  the  viscera 
i(  I  T  1.  a  porl  ion  of  1  be  amnion  or  m<  m 
brane  enreloplng  ihe  fetus,  sometimi     1  n 
oompaasing  the  bead  of  a  child  vrhi  n  born, 
mid  superstltiously  suppose  d  to  be  a  1 
vatn.  drowning, 

Cauldron,  kjd'dron.    BaflM  M  <'.<i<lron. 

CaulcM-enf,  ka-lea'eat,  a    [L.  oauUt,  a 
stalk  1  Bof.  having  a  oauba  or  obfiou 
rising  above  the  ground.    Caullcle,  ka/- 
li  kl,  11.    |L  eauliculus.]    n<,i    a  litl 
rudimentary  item,    Canllrnlr,  i  null. 

cuius,  ka'li  kul,  ka  lik'u  Iuh,  n.  Arch  the 
little  twists  or  volutes  under  tin-  flowei  00 
the  abacus  in  the  OorinthlaO  capital,  hat. 
Bame  as  Caulicle.— CnulifVroiiM.  k;v  lif- 
er-us,  a.  Bot.  same  as  Caulescent.  Caull- 
lorill,  k;i  li-fonn,  (i.  Hot.  having  the  form 
of  a  caulis.-Caullne,  ka/lm,  a.  Bot,  of 
or  belonging  to  a  stem  leauline  l(;aves).- 
Caillls,  kft'lis,  n.  Hot.  tlie  stem  of  a  plai 
rising  above  the  ground. 

Cauliflower,  ka/li-flou-er,  n.  [Lit.  cab- 
bage-flower, from  its  appearance,  from  L 
caulis,  colewort,  cabbage,  and  E.  flower; 
comp.  Fr.  choufleur  (chou,  cabbage,  flevr, 
flower),  cauliflower]  A  garden  variety  of 
cabbage,  the  inflorescence  of  which  is  con- 
densed while  young  into  a  depressed  fleshy 
head,  which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  table 
vegetable. 

Caulk,  kak,  v.t.  [O.E.  cauke,  O.Fr.  cau- 
quer,  to  tread,  from  L.  calcare,  to  tread,  to 
tread  on,  from  calx,  calcis.  a  heel]  To  drive 
oakum  into  the  seams  of  (a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel), to  prevent  leaking,  the  seams  being 
then  smeared  with  melted  pitch.— Caulk- 
er, ka'ker,  n.  One  who  caulks.— Caulk- 
ing-iron,  n.  A  chisel  used  for  caulking 
or  driving  oakum  into  the  seams  of  ships  or 
other  vessels. 

< 'anionic,  kaPom,  n.  [L.  caulis,  a  stalk.] 
The  stem  of  a  plant. 

Cause,  k&z,  n.  [Fr.  cause,  L.  causa,  a  cause.] 
That  which  produces  an  effect;  that  which 
brings  about  a  change;  that  from  which 
anything  proceeds,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  exist;  the  reason  or  motive  that 
urges,  moves,  or  impels  the  mind  to  act  or 
decide;  a  suit  or  action  in  court;  any  legal 
process  which  a  party  institutes  to  obtain 
his  demand,  or  by  which  he  seeks  his  right; 
any  subject  of  question  or  debate ;  case ; 
interest;  matter;  affair;  that  object  or  side 
of  a  question  to  which  the  efforts  of  a  per- 
son or  party  are  directed. — v.t. — caused, 
causing.  To  be  the  cause  of;  to  effect  by 
agency;  to  bring  about;  to  be  the  occasion 
of;  to  produce.— Causable,  ka/za-bl,  o. 
Capable  of  being  caused,  produced,  or  ef- 
fected.— Causal,  ka'zal,  a.  [L.  causalis.] 
Relating  to  a  cause  or  causes;  implying,  con- 
taining, or  expressing  a  cause  or  causes. — 
n.  A  verb  signifying  to  make  to  do  some- 
thing; a3  fell,  to  make  to  fall.— Causal- 
ity, ka-zal'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
causal;  the  fact  of  acting  as  a  cause;  the 
action  or  power  of  a  cause,  in  producing  its 
effect;  the  doctrine  or  principle  that  every 
change  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause. 
—Causally,  ka/zal-li,  adv.  In  a  causal 
manner;  by  tracing  effects  to  causes;  by 
acting  as  a  cause.— Causation,  k&-za'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  causing  or  producing; 
the  doctrine  as  to  the  connection  of  causes 
and  effects.— Causation  ism,  ka-za'shon- 
izm,  n.  The  doctrine  that  every  event  or 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  some  previous 
event  or  phenomenon,  without  which  it 
could  not  have  taken  place. — Causation- 
1st,  ka-za'shon-ist,  n.  A  believer  in  causa- 
tionism.— Causative,  ka/za-tiv,  a.  Effec- 
tive as  a  cause  or  agent:  often  followed  by 
of;  gram,  expressing  a  cause  or  reason;  caus- 
al.— n.  A  word  expressing  a  cause. — Can  s- 
atively,  ka'za-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  causative 
manner.— Causeless,  kaz'lcs,  a.  Having 
no  cause  or  producing  agent;  self -origi- 
nated; uncreated;  without  just  ground,  rea- 
son, or  motive.— Causelessly,  kaz'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  causeless  manner;  without  cause 
or  reason.— Causer,  kaz'er,  ».  One  who 
or  that  which  causes. 

Causerie,  koz-re,  n.  [Fr.]  Newspaper 
light  talk;  literary  conversation;  an  informal 
lecture. 
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Causeway.  kuVt,  it.    [Original  spelling 
oawwv,  fromO  vi.oauoie{olod7Et,  ohauatde). 

from  1.  L.  Calcutta  Ma,  understood),  |  road 
in  making  which  lime  or  mortar  is  Hied, 
from  L.   calx,   calcis,   lime  (whence  chalk, 

oaloareoue).]    A  road  or  path  raised  above 

the  natural  level  of  the  ground  by  stones, 
earth,  timber,  &c,  serving  as  a  passage  over 
wet  or  marshy  ground  or  the  like;  a  raised 
and  paved  roadway,  r.t.  To  provide  with 
a  causeway;  to  pave,  as  a  road  or  street, 
•with  blocks  of  stone—  Causey,  ka/zi,  v. 
and  ft.  Causeway;  a  less  common  but  more 
correct  spelling. 

Caustic,  kfts'tik,  a.  [Gr.  kanstikos,  from 
Aide,  kaxuS,  to  burn.]  Capable  of  burning, 
corroding,  or  destroying  the  texture  of  ani- 
mal substances;  fig.  severe;  cutting;  sting- 
ing; pungent;  sarcastic— ft.  Med.  any  sub- 
stance which  burns,  corrodes,  or  disinteg- 
rates the  textures  of  animal  structures;  an 
escharotic;  sometimes  popularly  restricted 
to  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate  of  silver  when 
cast  into  sticks  for  surgeons'  use;  math,  the 
name  given  to  the  curve  to  which  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  or  refracted  by  another 
curve  are  tangents.— Caustically,  ka.s'ti- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  caustic  or  severe  manner. 
—Causticity,  ka.s-tis'i-ti,  ft.  The  quality 
of  being  caustic  or  corrosive;  fig.  severity 
of  language;  pungency;  sarcasm. — Caus- 
ticucss,  kas'tik-nes,  n.  Causticity. 
Cautel.t  ka/tel,  ft.  [L.  cautela,  from  caveo, 
to  take  care.]  Caution;  prudence;  crafti- 
ness; cunning.  (Sftafc.)-Cautelous,t  ka'- 
tel-us,  a.  [Fr.  cauteleux.]  Cautious;  wary; 
provident;  cunning;  treacherous;  wily. 
Cauterize,  ka/ter-Iz,  v.t.— cauterised,  cau- 
ttrizing.  [L.L.  cauterize-,  from  Gr.  kauteri- 
azo,  from  kauterion,  kauter,  a  burning  or 
branding  iron,  from  kaio,  to  burn.]  To 
burn  or  sear  with  fire  or  a  hot  iron  or  with 
caustics,  as  morbid  flesh.  —  Canterant, 
ka'ter-ant,  n.  A  cauterizing  substance.— 
Cauterization,  ka'ter-iz-a"shon,n.  Surg. 
the  act  or  the  effect  of  cauterizing.— Cau- 
tery, ka'ter-i,  ft.  [L.  cauterium,  Gr.  kau- 
terion.] "A  burning  or  searing,  as  of  morbid 
flesh,  by  a  hot  iron  or  by  caustic  substances; 
the  instrument  or  drug  employed  in  cauter- 
izing. 

Caution,  ka'shon,  n.  [L.  cautio,  from  caveo, 
cautum,  to  "be  on  one's  guard,  beware.] 
Provident  care;  prudence  in  regard  to  dan- 
ger; wariness;  watchfulness,  forethought, 
or  vigilance;  a  measure  taken  for  security; 
a  security  or  guarantee  I;  a  warning  or 
admonition.—  v.t.  To  give  notice  of  danger 
to;  to  warn;  to  exhort  to  take  heed.— 
Cautionary,  ka/shon-ar-i,  a.  Containing 
caution,  or  warning  to  avoid  danger;  given 
as  a  pledge  or  in  security.— Cautioner, 
ka'shon-er,  ft.  One  who  cautions.— Cau- 
tious, ka'shus,  a.  Possessing  or  exhibiting 
caution ;"  attentive  to  examine  probable 
effects  and  consequences  of  actions  with  a 
view  to  avoid  danger  or  misfortune;  pru- 
dent; circumspect;  wary;  watchful;  vigilant; 
careful.— Cautiously,  ka/shus-li,  adv.  In 
a  cautious  manner.— Cautiousness,  ka'- 
shus-nes,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  cautious; 
caution. 

Caval  veins,  ka'val,  ft.  [L.,  hollow.]  In 
air-breathing  vertebrates,  the  large  veins 
returning  impure  blood  to  the  heart. 
Cavalcade,  kav'al-kad,  n.  [Fr.  cavalcade, 
It.  cavalcata,  from  L.  caballus,  a  horse. 
Cavalier,  Cavalry.]  A  procession  of 
persons  on  horseback,  or  consisting  mostly 
of  persons  on  horseback. 
Cavalier,  kav-a-ler',  n.  [Fr.  cavalier,  L.L. 
caballarius,  from  L.  caballus,  a  horse, 
whence  also  cavalry,  chivalry,  cavalcade, 
&c.  Chevalier  is  a  parallel  form.]  A  horse- 
man, especially  an  armed  horseman;  a 
knight;  a  partisan  of  Charles  I,  as  opposed 
to  a  Roundhead  or  adherent  to  the  Parlia- 
ment; a  gentleman  attending  on  or  escort- 
ing a  lady;  a  beau;  the  gentleman  acting 
as  partner  to  a  lady  in  dancing;  fort,  a  work 
commonly  situated  within  the  bastion,  and 
raised  higher  than  the  other  works  so  as  to 
command  all  the  adjacent  works  and  the 
surrounding  country.— a.  Gay;  sprightly; 
easy;  off-hand;  haughty;  disdainful;  super- 
cilious (a  cavalier  answer).— Cavalierly, 


ka.v  a  ler'li,  adv.  In  a  cavalier  manner; 
haughtily;  arrogantly;  dlidainfuUy,  Cav- 
nllrrncss,  kav-a-lcVnes,  n.  Cavalry, 
kav'al  ri,  u.  [Fr.  cavalerie,  from  Jt.  caval 
ln-iii,  from  rurallo,  L.  caballus,  a  horse. 
Chimin/  is  a  parallel  form.]  A  body  of 
troops,  or  soldiers,  that,  serve  on  horseback; 
horse  soldiers. 

Cavass,  Cawass,  ka-vas',  ka  was',  ft.  A 
Turkish  police-officer ;  a  messenger;  an 
orderly. 

<  a  >  at  Ilia,  kav-a-te'na,  n.  [It.]  Music,  a 
melody  of  short  simple  character,  and 
without  a  second  part  and  a  return  part. 
Cave,  kav,  n.  [Fr.  cave,  from  L.  cavus,  hol- 
low, whence  also  cavity,  cavern,  and  cage.] 
A  hollow  place  in  the  earth;  a  subterranean 
cavern;  a  den. —Cave,  ft.  A  political  party- 
desertion;  seceders;  applied  by  John  Bright 
in  1866  to  deserters,  with  reference  to  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  1  Sam.  xxii.  1-2.— v.t.  To 
make  hollow.— v.i.\  To  dwell  in  a  cave.— 
To  cave  in,  to  fall  in  and  leave  a  hollow,  as 
earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit  or  the 
roof  of  a  subterranean  passage.— Cave- 
dweller,  Cave-man,  ft.  One  who  dwells 
in  caves,  a  name  given  to  such  of  the  earliest 
races  of  prehistoric  man  as  dwelt  in  natural 
caves,  subsisting  on  shell-fish  and  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Caveat,  ka've-at,  n.  [L.  caveat,  let  him 
beware,  from  caveo,  to  beware.]  In  law,  a 
process  in  a  court  to  stop  proceedings; 
hence,  an  intimation  of  caution;  hint; 
warning;  admonition.  —  v.i.  To  enter  a 
caveat.— Caveat  emptor.  [L.,  let  the 
buyer  beware '.]  At  the  buyer's  risk.— 
Caveator,  ka've-at-er,  ft.  One  who  enters 
a  caveat. 

Cavendish,  kav'en-dish,  ft.  Tobacco  which 
has  been  softened  and  pressed  into  quad- 
rangular cakes;  the  authority  on  Whist. 
Cavern,  kav'ern,  n.  [L.  caverna,  from 
cavus,  hollow.  Cave.]  A  deep  hollow  place 
in  the  earth;  a  cave.— Caverned,  kav'ernd, 
a.  Full  of  caverns  or  deep  chasms;  having 
caverns;  inhabiting  a  cavern.— Cavern- 
ous, kav'ern-us,  a.  [L.  cavernosus.]  Hol- 
low, or  containing  a  cavern  or  caverns;  filled 
with  small  cavities.— Cavernulous,  ka- 
ver'nu-lus,  a.  [L.  cavernula,  dim.  of  cav- 
erna, a  cavern.]  Full  of  little  cavities 
(cavernulous  metal). 

Cavetto,  ka-vet'to,  n.  [It.,  from  cavo,  hol- 
low, L.  cavus.]  Arch,  a  hollow  member, 
or  round  concave  moulding,  containing  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle. 

Cavezon,  kav'e-zon,  «.  [Fr.  cavecon,  from 
It.  caoezzone,  from  cavezza,  a  halter,  from 
L.  caput,  head.]  A  kind  of  nose-band  used 
in  breaking  horses. 

Caviar,  Caviare,  kav-i-'ar'or  kav-e-ar',  ft. 
[Fr.  caviar,  Turk,  havidr.]  The  roes  of  cer- 
tain large  fish,  as  the  sturgeon,  prepared 
and  salted,  and  chiefly  caught  in  the  lakes 
or  rivers  of  Russia.— Caviar  to  the  general, 
a  delicacy  beyond  the  reach  of  most;  a  rea- 
soning beyond  the  popular  grasp. 
Cavicorn,  kav'i-korn,  a.  [L.  cavus,  hol- 
low, and  comu,  a  horn.]  Applied  to  a 
family  of  ruminants,  as  the  ox,  antelope, 
and  goat,  with  persistent  horns  (thus  dif- 
fering from  the  deer),  consisting  of  a  bony 
core  and  a  horny  sheath,  in  both  sexes  or 
in  males  only.— n.  One  of  the  above  ani- 
mals. 

Cavil,  kav'il, v.i.— cavilled,  cavilling.  [O.Fr. 
caviller,  from  L.  cavillor,  to  cavil,  cavilla,  a 
quibble,  trick,  shuffle.]  To  raise  captious 
and  frivolous  objections;  to  find  fault  with- 
out good  reason:  frequently  followed  by  at. 
—n.  A  captious  or  frivolous  objection;  cap- 
tious or  specious  argument. —  Caviller, 
kav'il-er,  ft.  One  who  cavils;  one  who  is 
apt  to  raise  captious  objections;  a  captious 
disputant.— Cavilling,  kav'il-ing.a.  Given 
to  cavil  or  make  captious  objections.— 
Cavillillgly,  kav'il-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  cavil- 
ling manner.— Cavillous.t  kav'il-us,  a. 
Cavilling. 

Cavil,  kav'il,  ft.   A  stone-mason's  axe,  with 
a  flat  face  and  a  pointed  peen. 
Cavity,  kav'i-ti,  u.    [Fr.  caviU,  L.  cavitas, 
from  L.  cavus,  hollow.    Cave.]    A  hollow 


place;  a  hollow;  a  void  or  empty  spaee  in 
a  body;  an  opening;  a  hollow  part  of  the 
human  body.-  Cavltlcd,  kav'i-tid,  a.  Hav- 
ing cavities. 

Cavo-rellCVO,    ka'vo-re-lc-a'vo,   n.     |It.) 
Sculp,  a  kind  of  relief  in  which  the  higj 
surface  is  only  level  with  the  plane  01 
original  stone. 

Cavy,  ka'vi,  n.    The  name  common  to 
tain  South  American  rodent  animals,  the 
most  familiar  species  being  the  well-known 
guinea-pig. 

Caw,   ka.,  v.i.     [Imitative  of  the  sound; 
comp.  Sc.  kae,  D.  kuauw,  Dan.  kua,  a  1 
daw.]    To  cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven.— 
—ft.  The  cry  of  the  rook  or  crow. 

Caw«iuaw,  ka/kwa,  n.   The  urson  or  Cana- 
dian porcupine,  whose  spines  are  often  used   . 
as  ornaments  by  the  Indians. 

Cay,  ka,  «.  [Sp.  cayo,  a  rock,  a  shoal,  an 
islet.]  An  islet;  a  range  or  reef  of  rocks 
lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water:  used 
especially  in  the  West  Indies  and  some- 
times written  Key. 

Cayenne,  ki-en'  or  ka-en',  v.  [From  Cay- 
enne in  South  America.]  A  kind  of  pepper, 
a  powder  made  from  the  dried  and  ground 
fruits,  and  more  especially  the  seeds,  of 
various  species  of  Capsicum. 

Cayman,  Caiman,  ka'man,  n.  [Native 
Guiana  name.]  A  name  applied  popularly 
to  the  alligator  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

Cayuse,  ka-yus',  n.  [Amer.  Indian.]  A 
pony,  or  American-Indan  pony. 

Cazique,  ka-zek',  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  princes  or  head  chiefs  of  Hayti,  Cuba, 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  regions  of  America, 
who  were  found  reigning  there  when  these 
countries  were  discovered. 
Cease,  ses,  v.i. — ceased,  ceasing.  [Fr.  cesser, 
L.  cesso,  cessare,  to  cease,  a  freq.  from 
cedere,  to  yield,  to  cede.  Cede]  To  stop 
moving,  acting,  or  speaking;  to  leave  off; 
to  give  over;  to  desist:  followed  by  from 
before  a  noun;  to  come  to  an  end;  to  ter- 
minate; to  become  extinct;  to  pass  away 
(the  storm  ceases).— v.t.  To  put  a  stop  to;' 
to  put  an  end  to;  to  desist  from.— Cease- 
less, ses'les,  a.  Without  a  stop  or  pause; 
incessant;  continual;  without  intermission; 
enduring  for  ever;  endless.— Ceaselessly, 
ses'les-li,  adv.  Incessantly;  perpetually.— 
Ceaselessness,  ses'les-nes,  ra. 
Celiadilla,  seb-a-dil'la,  n.  The  Spanish 
American  name  for  the  seeds  of  a  bulbous 
plant  used  in  medicine. 
Cebyura,  seb-i-u'ra,  n.  A  Brazilian  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  decoctions  foi 
baths  and  fomentations  in  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

Cedar,  se'der,  n.  [L.  cedrus,  Gr.  kedros, 
a  kind  of  juniper.]  A  coniferous  evergreer 
tree  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  re 
markable  for  its  durability,  forming  fine 
woods  on  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  often  called  distinctively  th< 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  deodar  cedar  v 
closely  akin  to  it,  and  the  name  is  also  giver 
to  various  other  trees.— a.  Made  of  cedar 
belonging  to  cedar.  —  Cedared,  se'derd 
a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  cedars.- 
Cedarn,  se'dern,  a.  Pertaining  to  th< 
cedar;  made  of  cedar.  (Tenn.)— Cedrine 
sed'rin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cedar. 
Cede,  sed,  v.t. —  ceded,  ceding.  [L.  cedo 
cessum,  to  retire,  yield,  grant,  give  up,  1 
word  which  appears  also  in  accede,  concede 
exceed,  precede,  recede,  decease,  abscess,  ante 
cedent,  ancestor,  predecessor,  cease,  &c]  Tr 
yield;  to  surrender;  to  give  up;  to  resign 
to  relinquish.— v.i.  To  yield;  to  submit;  t< 
pass  over;  to  be  transferred;  to  fall  to;  t< 
lapse.  —  Cedent!,  sed'ent,  a.  Yielding 
giving  way. 

Cedilla,  se-dil'la,  n.  [Fr.  cidille.  It.  zedi 
glia,  a  dim.  of  zeta,  the  name  of  z  in  Greek 
because  formerly,  in  order  to  give  c  th< 
sound  of  s,  it  was  customary  to  write  cz 
thus  leczon,  for  modern  lecon.]  A  mar 
placed  under  the  letter  c,  especially  it 
French  (thus  ?),  to  show  that  it  is  to  D 
sounded  like  s. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.ll;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abmie-the  Fr.  ». 
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IntCS  Cedrnt,  Irat,  it.   |  Fr. 

rn!.\  A  \.uul>  of  the  cill'Mii  tice.  also, 
I  fruit  ol  Hi''  tree. 

1,  j*i  l.  v.t    rO.B.  $eile,  a  canopy,  from 

oW,  It    <•''''».  ft  canopy,  heaven,  from 

solum,  heaven,  same  rool  aa  (Jr.  koilos, 

.1  E  hollow.  ]  To  overlay  or  nurr 
■  mm  r  roof  of  u  room  or  building  j  to 
■vide  with  n  ceiling.  -  Oiling,  sel  ing, 
Tin'  Inside  lining  <>r  Burfaoe  of  an  apart- 
ive;  the  horizontal  or  curved  sur- 
I  df  an  apartment  opposite  tin'  floor, 
iftlly  finished  with  plastered  work;  maxi- 
i!u  "height  to  which  ;m  aeroplane  can 
nb,    Cellluged,  sfil'ingd,  a.  Furnished 

ling. 
jkIoii.  Bel  h  don.  n.    |  From  the  name  of 

of  a   popular    French  romance.] 
ioft,  pale,  sea  green  colour. 

mull  no.  sel'an  din,  n.  [O.Fr.  celidoine, 
from    L.    cneliilonium,   (Jr. 

-,-,   swallow-wort,    from    chelidon, 

|     A  name  given  to  two   British 

uts  belonging  to  the  poppy  family,  which 

Id   mi    acrid   juice    used    in    medicine ; 

dlow  wort. 

t'lirale.  Bel'e-brat,  v.t.— celebrated,  cele- 
ting.  [L,  oeUbrare,  celebration,  to  cele- 
to,  from  eeleber,  famous,  frequented, 
tulous  1  To  make  known  or  mention 
■n,  especially  with  honour  or  praise;  to 
ol;  to  distinguish  by  any  kind  of  observ- 
v  or  ceremony  (to  celebrate  a  birthday). 
'rlelirant, sel'e-brant, n.  Onewhocele- 
e  who  performs  a  public  religious 

.  Celebrated,  sel'e-brat-ed,  a.  Hav- 
oelebrity;  distinguished;  well-known; 
jous.  —  Celebratcdncss.t  Bel'e-bra- 
nes,  ».— Celebrater,  sel'e-bra-ter,  n. 
i  who  celebrates.— Celebration,  sel-e- 
'slion,  n.  The  act  of  celebrating;  the 
of  praising  or  extolling;  honour  or  dis- 
;tion  bestowed;  the  act  of  observing 
h  appropriate  rites  or  ceremonies. — 
lebrity,  se-leb'ri-ti,  n.  [L.  celebritas.] 
I  condition  of  being  celebrated;  fame; 
own  (the  celebrity  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
,  of  Homer,  or  of  the  Iliad);  a  person  of 
Motion. 

crlty,  se-ler'i-ti,  n.  [L.  celeritas,  from 
r,  swift.]  Rapidity  of  motion;  swift- 
s;  quickness;  speed  .'.  As  distinguished 
n  velocity,  celerity  is  now  generally  ap- 
d  to  the  motions  or  actions  of  living 
igs,  velocity  to  inanimate  objects. 

ery.  sel'e-ri,  n.  [Fr.  cileri,  It.  seleri, 
n  Gr.  selinon,  parsley.]  A  plant  in- 
mous  to  the  ditches  and  marshy  places 
r  the  sea-coast  in  England  and  Ireland, 

long  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  salad 

culinary  vegetable. 

\stial,  se-les'ti-al,  a.  [O.Fr.  celestial, 
itid,  L.  carlestis,  from  ccelurn,  heaven, 
mce  also  ceiling.]  Heavenly;  belonging 
elating  to  heaven;  dwelling  in  heaven; 
remely  excellent  or  delightful;  belonging 
he  upper  regions  or  visible  heaven;  per- 
ing  to  the  heavens.— Celestial  Empire, 
aa,  so  called  because  the  first  emperors 
fabled  to  have  been  deities. — n.  An 
ibitant  of  heaven;  a  native  of  China, 
so-called  Celestial  Empire.— Celesti- 
ee.t  se-les'ti-al-iz,  v.t.  —  celestial ized, 
Utilizing.  To  make  celestial.— Celes- 
lly,  se-les'ti-al-li,  adv.  In  a  celestial  or 
reoly  manner.  —  Celesf  ialncss,  se- 
i-al-nes,  n. 

'Stlne,  sel'es-tln,  n.  One  of  a  religious 
;r  fouuded  by  pope  Celestine  V.  in  the 
teenth  century. 

ac,  a.    Cceliac. 

bacy,  sel'i-ba-si,  n.  [L.  ccelibatus,  a 
lelife,  celibacy,  from  ccelebs,  unmarried.] 
state  of  being  celibate  or  unmarried;  a 
le  life-Celibate,  Celibatist,  sel'i- 
se-lib'a-tist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  or 
■Uses  celibacy.— a.  Unmarried;  single 
<-■  To  lead  a  single  life.— Celibite.t 
bit,  n.    A  monk. 

.sel,  n.  [L.  cella,  a  cell,  a  small  room, 
it,  from  same  root  as  celare,  whence 
elare,  to  conceal  Hole  and  hollow  are 
i  same  root.]  A  small  apartment,  as 
convent  or  a  prison;  a  small  or  mean 


place  of  II  B  Or  hei  an 

or  hollow  pl.i<  • 

y  applied  (the  eellt  ol    ihe   brain,   I  he 
cells  Of  a  1 1.. in  \  con  ill,  the  r.lls  of  ■  galvanic 

i»aiti  i ]  i.  tcett     a  1. 1  mi  religious  bou 

pi  ei ally  one  |  nl imate  to  a  in  -liter;  nrr/i. 

the  pari  ol  thfl  Lntei Lor  ol  ■  temple  w hi  re 
the  Image  ol  ■  god  stood ;  Hoi.  ■  .small, 
usually  microscopic,  mas  of  contractili 
protoplasm  wil  h  ■  membranous  envi  lope 

forming   the  most    elementary  constituent 

or  the  itruotural  unit  In   the  UsauM  of 

animals    and     plants.        Celled.    Mid,     ". 

Furnished  with  ■  cell  or  cells;  ( monb  In 

compounds,  as  single  OelUd,  CcllllVr- 
Oiis,  sel  lifer  iis,  a.      Bearing  or  producing 

cells     Celleilar,  sellO-ler,  a.    [L.  osUuia, 

A  little  cell  I     Consisting  of  cells,    or   000 

taining  cells.  —  Cellulnres,  sel-lu-lfi/rez, 

ti.  jil.  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
B>ble  kingdom,  consisting  of  plants  the 
tissues  of  wliieharecellular.  -  <  CI  1 II  la  ted, 
sel  lu-lat-ed,  a.  Having  a  cellular  structure, 
Cellule,  sel'lul,  n.  A  little  cell.-  Cii- 
llilit'crotis,  sel-lu -lif'er-us,  a.  Bearing 
or  producing  little  cells.— Celluloid,  sel'- 
lu-loid,  n.  An  artificial  substance,  chiefly 
composed  of  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrine, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  coral, 
&c. —Cellulose,  Cellnline,  sellu-loB, 
sellii-lin,  a.  Containing  cells.— n,  Bot.  the 
substance  of  which  the  permanent  cell  mem- 
branes of  plants  are  always  composed,  in 
many  respects  allied  to  starch.— Cellulo- 
Sic,  sel-lu-lo'sik,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  cellu- 
lose; produced  by  or  made  of  cellulose. 

Cellar,  sel'ler,  n.  [L.  cellarium.  Cell.]  A 
room  in  a  house  or  other  building,  either 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground,  used  for 
storage  purposes. —Cellarage,  sel'ler-aj, 
ii.  The  space  occupied  by  cellars;  cellars 
collectively;  charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar. 
—Cellarer,  sel'ler-er,  n.  An  officer  iu  a 
monastery  who  has  the  care  of  the  cellar;  a 
butler;  one  who  keeps  wine  or  spirit  cellars; 
a  spirit-dealer. —  Cellaret,  sel-ler-et',  n. 
[Dim.  of  cellar.]  A  case  of  cabinet  work 
for  holding  bottles  of  liquors.— Cellaring, 
sel'ler-ing,  n.  A  range  or  system  of  cellars; 
cellarage.  —  Cel In rnian,  sel'ler-man,  n. 
A  person  who  is  employed  in  a  wine-cellar; 
a  cellarer;  a  butler. 

Celo,  selo,  n.  [L.  celero,  I  hasten.]  The 
unit  of  acceleration,  one  ft.  per  sec. 

Celt,  selt,  n.  [L.  Celtm,  Gr.  Keltoi,  Keltai, 
connected  with  W.  celt,  a  covert  or  shade; 
Gael,  ceiltach,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest.] 
One  of  a  distinct  race  of  meu  inhabiting 
the  south  and  west  of  Europe;  the  Celts 
now  speaking  a  distinctive  language  are 
the  Bretons,  Welsh,  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Irish.  [The  word  with 
its  derivatives  is  frequently  written  with 
an  initial  K— Kelt,  Keltic,  &c.]— Celtic, 
Celtista.t  sel'tik,  sel'tish,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Celts,  or  to  their  language.— a.  The 
language  or  group  of  dialects  spoken  by  the 
Celts.  —  Celticism,  sel'ti-sizm.  n.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Celts;  a  Celtic 
expression  or  mode  of  expression. 
Celt,  selt,  n.  [L.L.  celtis,  a  chisel,  a  celt.] 
A  cutting  implement  resembling  an  axe- 
head,  made  of  stone  or  metal,  found  in 
ancient  tumuli  and  barrows.' 

Cement,  se-ment',  n.  [O.Fr.  cement,  L. 
cozmentum,  chips  of  stone  made  into  cement, 
contr.  from  coedimentum,  from  ccedo,  to  cut.] 
Any  glutinous  or  other  substance  capable 
of  uniting  bodies  in  close  cohesion;  a  kind 
of  mortar  consisting  of  those  hydraulic 
limes  which  contain  silica  and  therefore 
set  quickly;  fig.  bond  of  union;  that  which 
unites  persons  firmly  together.  —  v.  t.  To 
unite  by  cement  or  other  matter  that  pro- 
duces cohesion  of  bodies;  fig.  to  unite  firmly 
or  closely. — v.i.  To  unite  or  become  solid; 
to  unite  and  cohere.— Cementation,  se- 
men-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  cementing; 
the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  heating 
the  iron  in  a  mass  of  ground  charcoal,  and 
thus  causing  it  to  absorb  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  latter.— Cementatory,  se-men'ta- 
to-ri,  a.  Cementing;  having  the  quality  of 
uniting  firmly.— Cementer,  se-men'ter,  n. 
The  person  or  thing  that  cements.— Ce- 
mentite,  se-ment'it,«.n.    [From  cement.] 


>""  CemeatlttoM 

men  ti'shus,  n  i",  rtainlng  to  oemenl  . 
baring  tie    quality  ol   ci  tm  oting;   <•!   t )>•■ 

nature  "in  m.  ni 

Cemeterj,  sem'i  t.  rt,e    u>  rewiifii twm, 

a   >'ii i > !!■(.:  place,    from   <;,     koimtUi  ton,  a 

afterwards  a  burying  | 
from  koima  .  n.  sleep.]    A  place  ;•  t.  apart 
tm  n.ti  inn  nt .  a  grari  rard;  a  n 
IViiHlory,   i Vnnlloil  t    sS'ni  to 
oat  Ik  al,  a      [i,   omnatoi  lut,  from  ea  "">- 
comatum,  to  sup  ei      Pei  taining 

to  dinner  or  supper.  <  Vnnl  Ion,  <u  na- 
tion, se  na'shon,  n.  The  act.  of  dining  or 
supping. 

tVllolllte.  sen'dblt,  ?i.     |L   ,;,,,, ,!,,/,,,  from 

Gr  koinobiot,  living  in  common,  from 
koinoi,  common,  and  Ho*,  life  I    One  of  a 

religious  older  living  in  a  convent  or  in 
Community;  in  opposition  to  an  anchorite 
or  hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  «  cno- 
bltle,  Cenohllleal,  sen-o -bit'ik, 
bit'ik  al,  a.  Living  in  community,  as  nun 
belonging  to  a  convent.  —  CenolilllMii, 
sen'o-bit-izin,  n.  The  state  ol  being  t  ceno- 
bite;  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  cenobite. 

CenogAany,  se-nog'a-mi,  n.  Same  as 
Coenogamy. 

i  enotnpli,  8en'6-taf,  n.  [Gr.  kenotaphion 
—kenos,  empty,  and  tapho§,  a  tomb.]  A 
sepulchral  monument  erected  to  one  who 
is  buried  elsewhere. 

Cense, t  sens,  v.t. — censed,  censing.  [Fr. 
encenser.  Incknsk.]  To  perfume  with  in- 
cense.— v.i.  To  scatter  incense. — Censer, 
sen'ser,  n.  [A  shortened  form  for  incense.r; 
Fr.  encensoir.]  A  vase  or  pan  in  which  in- 
cense is  burned;  a  vessel  for  burning  and 
wafting  incense;  a  thurible. 

Censor,  sen'ser,  n.  [L.  censor,  from  censeo, 
to  value,  enrol,  tax.]  An  officer  in  ancient 
Rome  whose  business  was  to  draw  up  a 
register  of  the  citizens,  to  keep  watch  over 
their  morals,  and  to  superintend  the  finances 
of  the  state;  one  empowered  to  examine  all 
manuscripts,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
books  before  they  are  published,  and  to  see 
that  they  contain  nothing  obnoxious;  a  war 
official  employed  to  open,  destroy,  or  revise 
correspondence,  or  sources  of  information 
calculated  to  instruct  the  enemy. — Censor, 
v.t.  To  revise  in  this  sense;  one  who  cen- 
sures, blames,  or  reproves.— Censorial, 
sen-so'ri-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  censor  or  to 
the  correction  of  public  morals;  censorious. 
—  Censorious,  sen-so'ri-us,  a.  Addicted 
to  censure;  apt  to  blame  or  condemn;  ready 
to  pass  severe  remarks  on  a  person's  con- 
duct; implying  or  expressing  censure. — 
Censoriously,  sen-so'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
censorious  manner.  —  Censorlousness, 
sen-so'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
censorious;  disposition  to  blame  and  con- 
demn.— Censorship,  sen'ser-ship,  n.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  censor;  the  period  of 
his  office. 

Censnre,  sen'shor,  n.  [Fr.  censure;  L. 
censura,  an  opinion  or  judgment;  from 
censere,  to  value,  to  estimate,  whence  censor, 
census.)  Judgment  or  opinion  J;  the  act  of 
blaming  or  finding  fault  and  condemning 
as  wrong;  expression  of  blame  or  disappro- 
bation; fault-finding;  condemnation;  ani- 
madversion.— v.t. — censured,  censuring.  To 
find  fault  with  and  condemn  as  wrong;  to 
blame;  to  express  disapprobation  of. — u.i.f 
To  pass  an  opinion,  especially  a  severe 
opinion.  (Shak.)— Censurable,  sen'shbr- 
a-bl,  a.  "Worthy  of  censure;  blamable; 
culpable ;  reprehensible ;  blameworthy. — 
Censurableness,  sen'shbr-a-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  censurable.— Cen- 
surably,  sen'shor-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  cen- 
surable manner;  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
blame.— Censurer,  sen'shbr-er,  n.  One 
who  censures  or  expresses  blame. 

Census,  sen'sus,  n.  [L.,  from  censere,  to 
register,  enrol,  whence  censure,  censor.]  In 
ancient  Rome  a  registered  statement  of 
the  particulars  of  a  person's  property  for 
taxation  purposes ;  an  enumeration  and 
register  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  their 
property;  in  modern  times,  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  state  or  part  of  it, 
taken  by  order  of  its  legislature;  any  official 
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enumeration  of  population.  -  Ccnsual, 

sen  shoal,  a,  [L.  cen>iualis.\  Relating  t<> 
or  containing  a  census. 

Out,  sent,  n.  [Contr.  of  L.  centum,  a  hun- 
dred.] A  hundred,  commonly  uied  with 
par;  as,  ten  per  cent,  that  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  the  hundred;  in  various 
countries  a  coin  equal  to  the    hundredth 

Sart  of  the  monetary  unit;  in  the  United 
tatea  the  hundredth  part  of  the  dollar. — 
Oiitnl,  sen'tal,  n.  A  weight  of  100  lbs. — 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  hundred; 
reckoned  or  proceeding  by  the  hundred. — 
Centesimal,  sen-tes'i -mal,  a.  [L.  cen- 
tisimits,  from  centum.]  Hundredth;  by  the 
luiudred.  —  n.  Hundredth  part;  the  next 
step  of  progression  after  decimal. 
Cent  nil  r,  sen'tftr,  n.  [L.  centaurus;  Gr. 
kentauros,  lit.  bull-pricker;  the  Centaurs 
probably  represented  some  race  that  hunted 
wild  cattle  and  lived  almost  constantly  on 
horseback.]  Greek  myth,  a  member  of  a 
race  of  fabulous  beings  supposed  to  be  half 
man  and  half  horse;  the  name  given  to  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere.— 
Cciitaurlzc.t  sen'tar-iz,  v.i.  To  perform 
the  acts  of,  or  to  be  like  a  centaur.— Cen- 
taury, sen'ta-ri,  n.  [L.  centaurea,  Gr. 
kentailrion,  after  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  be- 
cause said  to  have  cured  a  wound  in  his 
foot.]  The  popular  name  of  various  plants. 
Common  centaury  is  an  annual  herb  of  the 
gentian  family  in  high  repute  among  the 
old  herbalists  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Centenary,  sen'te-na-ri,  n.  [L.  centena- 
rius,  consisting  of  a  hundred,  relating  to  a 
hundred,  from  centum,  a  hundred.]  What 
consists  of  or  comprehends  a  hundred;  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years;  the  commemor- 
ation of  any  event  which  occurred  a  hun- 
dred years  before.— a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred;  relating  to  a  hundred 
years.— Centenarian,  sen-te-na'ri-an,  n. 
A  person  a  hundred  years  old  or  upwards. 
— a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  centenary  or 
centenarian.— Centennial,  sen-ten'ni-al, 
o.  [L.  centum,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  lasting  a  hundred  years;  aged 
a  hundred  years  or  upwards;  happening 
every  hundred  years. — n.  The  commemor- 
ation or  celebration  of  any  event  which 
occurred  a  hundred  years  before.— Cen- 
tennially,  sen-ten'ni-al-li,  adv.  Once  in 
every  hundred  years. 

Centering,  sen'ter-ing,  n.  [From  Fr.  cintre, 
centering,  an  arch,  from  L.  cingo,  cinctum, 
to  gird,  whence  cincture.']  The  framing  of 
timber  by  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  or 
other  structure  is  supported  during  its  erec- 
tion. 

Centesimal,  sen-tes'i-mal,  a.  [L.  centesi- 
mus,  hundredth.]  Pertaining  to  division 
into  a  hundred  parts.— Centesimally, 
adv.  By  division  into  hundreds.  —  Ceil- 
tesimate,  v.t.  To  punish  every  hundredth 
man. 

Centicipitous.t  sen-ti-sip'i-tus,  a.  [L. 
centiceps,  centicipitis— centum,  a  hundred, 
caput,  the  head.]  Having  a  hundred  heads. 

CentifidoilS.t  sen-tif'i-dus,  a.    [L.  centum, 

a  hundred,  and  findo,  to  split.]    Divided 

into  a  hundred  parts. 
Centlfollous,  sen-ti-foli-us,  a.    [L.  centi- 

fnlius — centum,  a  hundred,  folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

Centigrade,  sen'ti-grad,  a.  [From  L.  cen- 
tum, a  hundred,  gradus,  a  degree.]  Con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  degrees;  graduated 
into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts; 
pertaining  to  the  scale  which  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  degrees. — Centigrade  ther- 
mometer, a  thermometer  which  divides  the 
interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  into  100  degrees,  while  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  the  same  inter- 
val is  divided  into  180  degrees. 

Centime,  sen-tem'  or  s'ah-tem,  n.  [Fr.] 
The  hundredth  part  of  a  franc. 

Centimetre,  sen'ti-me-tr  or  sah-te-ma-tr, 
n.  [Fr.  centimetre,  from  L.  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  A  French 
measure  of  length,  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  metre,  rather  more  than  39  of  an  inch. 

Centiped,  Centipede,  sen'ti-ped,  sen'ti- 
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pfid,  n.  [L.  centipeda— centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  f oot.  |  A  term  applied  to 
various  animals  having  many  feet,  popil 
hirly  called  insects,    but.  belonging    to    the 

Myriapoda.  Centlpednl, sexrti  pS  dale. 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  centipedes. 

Centner,  sent'ner,  n.    [G.,  from  L.  oenten 

alius,  from  mituiii,  a  hundred.]  A  name 
in  several  European  countries  for  a  weight 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  hundredweight. 

Cento,  scn'to,  n.  [L.  cento,  patchwork,  a 
poem  made  up  of  selections  from  different 
poems.]  A  composition  (whether  literary 
or  musical)  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  various  authors  or  composers. — 
Ontolst,  sen'to-ist,  n.  One  who  com- 
piles centos;  a  compiler.— Ceiitoiilsm.t 
scn'to  nizm,  n.  The  act  of  constructing 
centos.— Cciltonlzct  sen'to-niz,  v.i.  and 
t.  To  make  a  cento  or  centos;  to  work  up 
into  a  cento. 

Centre,  sen'ter,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  centrum, 
Gr.  kentron,  a  prick  or  point,  from  kenteo, 
to  prick.]  That  point  of  a  line,  plane  figure, 
or  solid  body  which  is  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities;  the  middle  point,  portion, 
or  place;  the  middle  or  central  object;  a 
point  of  concentration;  the  nucleus  around 
which  or  into  which  things  are  collected  (a 
centre  of  attraction);  the  part  of  a  target 
next  the  bull's-eye;  the  men  of  the  mode- 
rate party  in  Parliament.— Centre  of  buoy- 
ancy, in  hydrostatics,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  liquid  displaced  by  a  floating  body. 
It  is  the  point  through  which  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  liquid  may  be  conceived  to 
act. — Centre  of  gravity,  the  point  of  a  body 
about  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  exactly 
balance  each  other,  and  which  being  sup- 
ported the  whole  body  will  remain  at  rest 
though  acted  on  by  gravity. — Centre  of  mag- 
nitude, that  point  in  a  body  which  is  equally 
distant  from  all  the  similar  external  parts 
of  it.  In  the  regular  solids  this  point  coin- 
cides with  the  centre  of  gravity.— Centre  of 
mass,  that  point  in  a  body  through  which 
the  resultant  of  absolutely  parallel  forces 
exerted  on  its  particles  always  acts,  what- 
ever the  direction  of  the  forces.— Centre  of 
motion,  the  point  which  remains  at  rest 
while  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move 
round  it. — Centre  of  oscillation,  the  point 
of  a  body  suspended,  at  which,  if  all  the 
matter  were  concentrated,  the  oscillations 
would  be  performed  in  the  same  time. — 
Centre  of  pressure,  the  point  in  a  submerged 
plane  area  through  which  the  resultant  of 
the  fluid-pressures  upon  it  acts. — v.t. — cen- 
tred, centring.  To  place  on  a  centre;  to  fix 
on  a  central  point;  to  collect  to  a  point. — 
v.i.  To  be  placed  in  a  centre  or  in  the 
middle;  to  be  collected  to  one  point;  to  be 
concentrated  or  united  in  one.— Central, 
sen'tral,  a.  [L.  centralis.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  centre;  placed  in  the  centre 
or  middle;  constituting  or  containing  the 
centre;  originating  or  proceeding  from  the 
centre.— Centralism,  sen'tral-izm,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  central;  the  combination 
of  several  parts  into  one  whole;  centraliza- 
tion.—Centralist,  sen'tral-ist,  n.  One 
who  promotes  centralization. — Central!- 
ty,  Centralness,  sen-tral'i-ti,  sen'tral- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  central.— Cen- 
tralization, Centralisation,  sen'tral- 
iz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  centralizing  or 
bringing  to  one  centre.  —  Centralize, 
Centralise,  sen'tral-Iz,  v.t.— centralized, 
centralizing.  To  draw  to  a  central  point; 
to  bring  to  a  centre;  to  reuder  central;  to 
concentrate  in  some  particular  part:  often 
applied  to  the  process  of  transferring  local 
administration  to  the  capital  or  seat  of 
government  of  a  country. —  Centrally, 
sen'tral-li,  adv.  In  a  central  manner  or 
position;  with  regard  to  the  centre. — 
Centrc-Mt,  n.  A  carpenter's  tool  for 
boring  large  circular  holes,  which  turns  on 
an  axis  or  central  point  when  in  operation. 
—Centre-board,  n.  A  kind  of  movable 
keel  in  American  yachts,  capable  of  being 
raised  and  lowered  in  a  well  extending 
longitudinally  amidships,  to  prevent  lee- 
way.—Centre-piece,  n.  An  ornament 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  or 
centre  of  something,  as  of  a  table.— Cen- 
tric, sen'trik,  n.    In  anc.  astron.  a  circle 
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the  centre  of  which  was  the  same  as  t hat  o 
the  earth.    (Mil.)-  Cen  trie,  Centrical 
sen'trik  al,   a.     Placed    in    the    cenl 
middle;  central.    Out  ricnlly,  sen 
al  li,  adv.     In  a  central  position;  centrally 

CeiltrlcaliieNH,  sen'trik  al-nes,  n. 
ation   in   the  centre.  —  Ccntrlclty,  sen 
tris'i-ti,  n.     The  state  of  biting  centric. 
Centring,  Hcn'tring,  n.    Cen'J  b 

Centrifugal,  sen-trifii-gal,  a.  [L.cent 
a  centre,  and  fugio,  to  flee.]    Tending  t  ' 
recede  from  the  centre;   acting  by  oi 
pending  on  centrifugal  force  or  action 
expanding  first  at  the  summit  and  la 
the  base,  as  an  inflorescence.— Centri) 
force,  that  force  by  which  all  bodies  tn 
round  auother  body  in  a  curve  tend  to  ti 
off  at  any  point  of  their  motion  in  the  < 
tion  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve.-  Ontrif 
iigenee,  sen-trif'u-jens,  n.     Centi 
force   or   tendency. —  Centripetal, 
trip'e-tal,  a.     [L.  centrum,  a  centre,  an 
peto,  to  seek.]    Tending  toward  the  centn 
progressing  by  changes  from  the  extent 
of  an  object  to  its  centre;  bot.  expamlu. 
first  at  the  base  of  the  inflorescence,  ati 
later  at  the  summit. — Centripetal  force 
that  force  which  draws  a  body  towards 
centre,  and  thereby  acts  as  a  counterpoih 
to  the  centrifugal  force  in  circular  motioi 
— Centripetency,  sen- trip 'e- ten- si,  r 
Tendency  to  the  centre. 
Centrobaric,  sen'tro-bar"ik,  a.    [Gr.  kn 
tron,  the  centre,  and  baros,  weight.]    R 
latin  g  to  the  centre  of  gravity  or  metho 
of  finding  it. 

Centrosome,  sen'tro-som,  n.  [L.  centrun 
centre,  soma,  a  body.]  In  cells,  a  minul 
particle  outside  the  nucleus  which  plays  a 
active  part  in  indirect  division. 
Centumvir,  sen-tum'vir,  n.  pi.  Centum 
viri,  sen-tum'vi-n.  [L.  centum,  a  hundrec 
and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  a  hundred  and  fn 
judges  in  ancient  Rome  appointed  to  d 
cide  common  causes  among  the  people. 
Centumvirate,  sen-tum'vi-rat,  n.  Tl 
office  or  dignity  of  the  centumviri;  a  hoc 
of  a  hundred  men. 

Centuple,    sen'tu-pl,   a.     [Ii.  centuplu* 
centum,  a  hundred,  and  root  of  plica,  a  fold ' 
Multiplied  or  increased  a  hundred-fold 
v.t.— centupled,  centupling.    To  multiply 
hundred-fold.  —  Centuplicate,  sen-tt 
pli-kat,   v.t.  —  centuplicated,   centuplicativ 
[L.  centum,  and  plicatus,  folded.]   To  mal 
a  hundred-fold;  to  repeat  a  hundred  time 
Century,  sen'tQ-ri,  n.    [L.  centuria,  fro» 
centum,  a  hundred.]     An  aggregate  of 
hundred;  anything  consisting  of  a  hundri 
in  number;  a  period  of  a  hundred  yeai 
often  such  a  period  reckoned  from  the  bir 
of  Christ.  —  Centurial.t  sen-tu'ri-al, 
[L.  centurialis.]    Relating  to  or  occurrii 
once  in  a  century.— Centurion,  sen-ti 
ri-on,  n.    [L.  centurio,  from  centum,  a  hu 
dred.]    In  ancient  Rome  a  military  offic 
who  commanded  a  century  or  company 
infantry  consisting  of  a  hundred  men. 
Ceplialalgy,  sef al-al-ji,  n.    [Gr.  kephah 
gia—kephale,   the  head,   and  algos,  pair 
Headache— Cepbalalgic,  sef-a-lal'jik, 
Relating  to  cephalalgy  or  headache.— n. 
medicine  for  the  headache. 
Cepbalaspis,  sef-a-las'pis,  n.  [Gr.  kepho 
the  head,  and  aspis,  a  shield.]    A  fossil  fi 
with  a  large  head,  resembling  a  saddle 
knife  in  shape,  and  protected  by  a  lai 
buckler-shaped  plate. 
Ceplialata,  sef-a-la'ta,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  kepha 
the  head.]    A  division  of  molluscs  whi 
have  a  distinct  head,  with  eyes,  as  the  g: 
teropods,  cuttle-fishes,  &c  — Cephalal 
sef'al-at,   n.     A  mollusc  of   the   divisi; 
Cephalata. 

Cepbalic,  se-fal'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kephalik 
from  kephale,  the  head.]  Pertaining  to  t 
head.—  n.  A  medicine  for  headache  or  otl 
disorder  in  the  head.— Cepbalic  intlc 
n.  A  number  denoting  the  ratio  of  t 
transverse  to  the  longitudinal  (front 
back)  diameter  of  the  skull,  and  accorch 
to  which  skulls  and  races  of  people  i 
called  brachycephalic  or  dolichocephalic 
Cepbalistict  sef-a-list'ik,  a.  Cepha. 
—Cephalitis,  sef-a-li'tis,  n.    [The  ter 
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(a  signifies  inflammation  |  [nflammation 
tin-  brain  Cephnlola,  sofa  loid,  a, 
liipcil  like  the  bead;  spherical.  Cepha* 
iim.  sef  11  lus,  a  Having  a  head;  applied 
eoifloally  to  the  cephalates. 
|ilinloi»o<l.  sef  a  10  pod,  a.  [Or.  kephali, 
Mad,  .iiul  ootis,  vodos,  n  foot.]  Any  mem 
r  of  the  class  Cephalopoda  Ccplialo- 
imIji  sef  n  lop'o  da,  n,  pi.  A  class  of  the 
ollusca,  the  highest  in  organization,  char 
;  by  having  the  organs  of  prehen- 
>n  tnd  locomotion,  called  tentacles  or 
ins.  attached  to  the  head,  and  Including 
i>  cuttle  fishes,  squids,  ammonites,  be 
•phalopodous,  sef  a  lop'o  tins,  o.  Re- 
ting  or  belonging  to  the  Cephalopoda. 
plialo-tbornx,  sef 'a-ld-thd"raks,  n. 
r.  htpkaU,  the  head,  and  thdrax,  the 
The  anterior  division  of  the  body 
orustaceans,  spiders,  scorpions,  &c,  which 
Mists  of  the  bead  and  thorax  blended  to- 
ther. 

plialotomy,  sef-a-lot'o-mi,  n.  (Or. 
be  head,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The 
■Motion  or  opening  of  the  head. 
raccou*.  se-ra'shus,  a.  [L.  ceraceus, 
ixy,  from  cera,  wax.]  Bot.  waxy:  a  term 
DOM  to  bodies  which  have  the  texture 
d  oolour  of  new  wax.— Ccrago,  sC-ra'go, 
A  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
lien  of  flowers,  used  by  bees  for  aliment; 
e-biead. 

ramie,  se-ram'ik,  a.  [Gr.  keramikos, 
mi  keramos,  potter's-clay,  a  piece  of  pot- 
ry.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fictile  arts  or 
ttery;  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of 
raelain  and  earthenware.— Ceramics, 
ram'iks,  n.   The  art  of  the  potter;  pottery. 

rasln,  Cerasine,  ser'a-sin,  n.  [L.  cera- 
s,  a  cherry-tree.]  A  gum  which  exudes 
>m  the  cherry  and  plum  tree. — Ccrasi- 
Jlis,  se-ras'i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
ntaining  cerasin;  cherry-coloured;  deep 

rate,  se'rat,  n.  [L.  ceratum^  from  cera, 
ix.]  A  thick  kind  of  ointment  composed 
wax,  lard,  or  oil,  with  other  ingredients, 
plied  externally  in  various  diseases. — 
'rated,  se'rat-ed,  a.    Covered  with  wax. 

ratlte,  ser'a-tlt,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  keratos, 
horn]  A  genus  of  fossil  cephalopods, 
ied  to  and  resembling  the  ammonites. — 
•rnli  I  is,  ser-a-ti'tis,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  horn, 
uding  to  the  horny  cornea.]  Pathol,  in- 
mniation  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. — 
M'alluiii,  se-ra'shi-um,  n.  [Gr.  fcera- 
m,  dim.  of  keras.]  Bot.  a  slender  horn- 
aped  many-seeded  fruit  resembling  a 
iqua;  a  kind  of  pod.— Ceratodiis,  se- 
L'6-dus,  ».  [Gr.  keras,  horn,  odous,  tooth.] 
fish  of  Australia,  one  of  the  few  that 
ve  lungs,  said  to  be  able  to  leave  the 
kter  for  some  time.  — Cerato.se,  ser'a- 
s,  a.  Like  horn;  having  the  texture  .and 
nsistenee  of  horn;  horny. 
raunlcs.t  se-ra'niks,  n.  [Gr.  kerannos, 
under.]  That  branch  of  physics  which 
sats  of  heat  and  electricity.  —  Cerau- 
Ite,  se-ra'nit,  n.  A  thunder-stone;  a 
lemnite. 

rberus,  ser'ber-us,  n.  [L.]  Class,  myth. 
j  three-headed  watch-dog  of  the  infernal 
dons;  hence,  any  watchful  and  dreaded 
ardian.  —  Cerberean,    Cerberian, 

■-be're-an,  ser-be'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to 
rberus. 

i*ca,  serTta,  n.  pi.  Cercae,  ser'se.  [Gr. 
■kos,  a  tail.]  One  of  the  feelers  project- 
;  from  the  hind  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
ne  insects.— Cercarian,  ser-ka'ri-an,  n. 
treinatode  worm  or  fluke  in  one  of  its 
.ges  when  it  has  a  tadpole  form. 
re,  ser,  n.  [L.  cera,  wax;  from  its  ap- 
irance.]  The  term  applied  to  the  space 
ititute  of  feathers,  and  having  a  waxy 
pearance,  generally  observed  at  the  base 
the  bill  in  birds. 

Peal,  se're-al,  a.  [From  Ceres,  the  god- 
38  of  corn.]  Pertaining  to  edible  grain, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice, 
llet.— ji.  A  grain  plant,  such  as  wheat, 
:s,  barley,  &c. 

•ebellum,  ser-e-belTum,  n.  [L„  dim. 
cerebrum,  the  brain.]    The  little  brain; 


that  portion  "i   the  brain   in    rertabrate 

animals  which  is  posterior  t<>  and  Underlies 

t  be  great  oerebrsJ  maMoroerebrum,    Cer> 
ebcllar,  Cerebellona,  set  5  bellt 
e  bellus,  a,     Relating  to  tbe  oerebellum. 
Cerebral,  Cerebrliie  Cerebrle, 

i  oral,  sere  lnin,  se  re  brik,  n  Pertaining 
to  tbe  oerebrum  or  brain.    Cerebral  letters, 

in  jihilol.  certain  Consonants  in  the  Sanskrit 

alphabet,  funned  by  brlngiug  the  tip  of  the 
tougue  backward  and  applying  its  under 
surface  against  tbe  roof  01  1 1  *  *  -  mouth, 
Cerebraliam, seVS  bra!  Ism,  a,  Ptyehol. 
the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  mental  oper 

at  inns  arise  from  t  lie  activity  of  the  ccrcbl  urn 

or  brain,  -Cerebralist,  ser/e*-bral-ist,  n. 

One  who  holds  the  doctrine    or  theory  of 

oerebraliam.— Cerebrate,  aaVS-brat.  v  1 

To  have  the  brain  in  action;  to  exhibit  brain 
action.  Cerebration,  Ber-e*-bra/shon,  a. 
Exertion  or  action  of  the  brain,  conscious 
or  unconscious.  —  Cerebri  form,  se-re'bri- 
form,  «.  Brain  shaped.— Cerebrln,  Cer- 
ebri lie,  ser'e-brin,  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  substances  obtained  chemically  from 
the  brain. — Cerebritls,  ser-u-bri'tis,  n. 
[L.  cerebrum,  brain.  J  Brain  inflammation. 
— Cerebrose.t  ser-e-bros,  a.  [L.  cerebro- 
sns.]  Brain-sick;  mad;  passionate.— Cere- 
brospinal, se-re'bro-spi"nal,  a.  Per- 
tainingto  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  together; 
consisting  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.— 
Cerebrospinal  menlnaitlg,  men'in- 
jlf'is,  n.  [Gr.  meniTix,  meningos,  a  mem- 
brane, -itis,  inflammation.]  Spotted  fever; 
a  virulent  bacterial  disease,  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.— Cerebrum, 
ser'e-brum,  n.  [L.]  The  superior  and  chief 
portion  of  the  brain,  occupying  the  whole 
upper  cavity  of  the  skull. 

Cereclotb,  Cerement,  ser'kloth,  seg- 
ment, 7t.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  Cloth  dipped  in 
melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  are 
enfolded  when  embalmed;  hence,  pi.  grave- 
clothes  (poetical). 

Ceremony,  ser'e-mo-ni,  n.  [Fr.  c&remonie, 
from  L.  ccerimonia,  a  rite  or  ceremony, 
veneration,  sanctity;  probably  from  same 
root  as  Skr.  kri,  kar,  to  do.J  A  religious 
or  other  rite  or  observance;  a  solemn  or 
formal  display  or  performance;  a  solem- 
nity; a  usage  of  politeness,  or  such  usages 
collectively ;  formality ;  punctilio ;  punc- 
tiliousness.— Master  of  ceremonies,  a  person 
who  regulates  the  forms  to  be  observed  by 
the  company  or  attendants  on  a  public 
occasion.  —Ceremonial,  ser-e-mo'ni-al, 
a.  [L.  ccerimoni<tUs.~\  Relating  to  cere- 
monies or  external  forms  or  rites;  ritual; 
pertaining  to  the  forms  and  rites  of  the 
Jewish  religion  (the  ceremonial  law). — n.  A 
system  of  rites;  ceremonies  or  formalities 
to  be  observed  on  any  occasion. — Cere- 
iiioiitallsm,  ser-e-mo'ni-al-izm,  n,  Ad- 
herence to  or  fondness  for  ceremony. — 
Ceremoniality,  ser-e-m6'ni-al"i-ti,  n. 
Ceremonial  character.— Ceremonially, 
ser-e-mo'ni-al-li,  adv.  In  a  ceremonial 
manner;  according  to  rites  and  ceremonies. 
— Ceremonialness,ser-e-mo'ni-al-nes,n. 
—Ceremonious,  ser-e-mo'ni-us,  a.  Full 
of  ceremony;  accompanied  with  rites;  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  or  customary  formali- 
ties or  punctilios ;  formally  respectful  or 
polite;  observant  of  conventional  forms; 
fond  of  using  ceremony.  —  Ceremoni- 
ously, ser-e-mo'ni-ous-li,  adv.  In  a  cere- 
monious manner;  formally;  with  due  forms. 
— Ceremoniousness,  ser-e-mo'ni-us- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ceremonious; 
the  practice  of  much  ceremony;  formality. 

Ceres,  se'rez,  n.  A  Roman  goddess  watch- 
ing over  the  growth  of  grain  and  other 
plants;  hence,  grain;  also  a  name  of  one 
of  the  asteroids  or  planetoids. 

Cerlpb,  ser'if,  n.  One  of  the  fine  lines  of  a 
type  for  printing,  especially  one  of  the  fine 
cross  lines  at  the  top  or  bottom,  as  of  I. 

Cerise,  se-rez',  n.  [Fr.,  a  cherry.]  Cherry- 
colour.— a.  Of  the  colour  of  cerise;  cherry- 
coloured. 

Cerium,  se'ri-um,  a.  [From  the  planet 
Ceres,  discovered  a  year  or  two  before.] 
A  rare  metal  discovered  in  1803,  of  a  colour 
between  that   of  iron  and  that  of   lead; 


k?ltj  •;■'.».    r«Tii«-.  tB'rft,  ».    A 

-lai,  ..1  .,  |„-,i,  1  ,  ,  red  oolour,  from 

winch  oarlum  ism  Ural  obtained. 
<  rrmioiis,  M-i'imir,  a    [L.  osrntra*.]  u»t. 
drooping;  pendulous. 

Cerosrapb,  >  1  ma, 

and  Qr,  graphs,  to  write  I  A  writing  oj  1  u 
graving  on  wax;  a  painting  lo  »,,x  colours; 
an  encaustic  painting  Cerograpblc, 
Cerograpblcal,  ti  ro  graf'ik.  bo*  ro  graf 
ik  ai,  a  Pertaining  to  cerograpny.  Cero« 
fraphlst,  sS-rorraf-ist,  n.  One  who  iH 
k  1  ied  in  or  who  pn  phy 

Cerography,  sS-rog'ra-rl,  n,    The  ad  of 

writing   or   engraring   on   wax;    the  ait   ,,( 
painting  in  wax-colours;  encaustic  painting. 
Ceroon,  se-ron',  n.    Kf.hoon. 

CereplaMtlc,  aS-ro-plu'tik,  a.    [Qr.  / 
wax,  and  plaatiki  [techttih,  the  art  of  ih<; 
modeller  or  carver.]    Pertaining  to  the  art 

Of  modelling  in  wax;  modelled  in  wa\       n 
The  art  of  modelling  or  of  forming  models 
in  wax. 

Certain,  ser'tin,  a.  [Fr.  certain,  as  if  from 
a  L.  adjective  certanus,  formed  from  certIM, 
certain,  by  adding  suffix  -a7tus.  Certua  is 
connected  with  ecrno,  cretum,  to  distin- 
guish, discern.]  Sure;  undoubtedly  true; 
established  as  a  fact;  undoubtedly  existing 
or  impending  (death,  danger);  capable  of 
being  counted  or  depended  on;  unfailing; 
infallible:  of  things  (a  sign,  a  remedy); 
capable  of  being  counted  upon  or  able  to 
count  on:  of  persons  (he  is  certain  to  be 
there,  you  are  certain  to  find  him);  assured 
in  mind;  free  from  doubt;  having  no  doubt 
or  suspicion  regarding:  often  with  of;  stated; 
fixed;  determinate;  definite  (a  certain  rate); 
not  specifically  named;  indefinite;  one  or 
some  (a  certain  person,  a  certain  pleasure  in 
something).— For  certain,  certainly.— Cer- 
tainly, ser'tin-li,  adv.  Without  doubt  or 
question;  in  truth  and  fact;  without  fail; 
assuredly;  of  a  certainty. — Cert  a  in  11  ess, 
ser'tin-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  certain; 
certainty.— Certainty,  ser'tin-ti,  n.  The 
factof  being  certain;  exemption  from  failure 
to  happen  or  produce  the  natural  result;  a 
fact  or  truth  certainly  established;  that 
which  cannot  be  questioned;  full  assurance 
of  mind;  exemption  from  doubt.—  Ccrtes.t 
ser'tez,  adv.  [Fr.]  Certainly;  in  truth; 
verily. —Certify,  ser'ti-fl,  v. t. —certified, 
certifying.  [Fr.  certifier,  from  L.L.  certifico, 
to  certify— L.  certus,  certain,  undfacio,  to 
make.]  To  assure  or  make  certain;  to  give 
certain  information  to  (a  person);  to  give 
certain  information  of;  to  make  clear  or 
definite;  to  testify  to  in  writing;  to  make 
known  or  establish  asafact. — Certilieate, 
ser-tif'i-kat,  n.  [Fr.  certificate  A  written 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  fact  or 
facts;  a  testimonial;  a  legally  authenticated 
voucher  or  testimony  of  certain  facts;  some- 
times a  kind  of  licence.  —  v.t.  To  give  a 
certificate  to,  as  to  one  who  has  passed  an 
examination;  to  attest  or  certify  by  certifi- 
cate—Certification, ser'ti-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  certifying.— Certifier,  ser'ti-fi- 
er,  71.  One  who  certifies.— Certiorari, 
ser'shi-o-ra"rI,  n.  [Lit.  to  be  informed  of, 
L.L.  certioro,  to  inform,  from  L.  certus, 
certain.]  Law,  a  writ  to  call  up  the  records 
of  an  inferior  court  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  a  superior 
court.  —  Certitude,  ser'ti-tud,  n.  [L.L. 
certitudo.]  Certainty;  assurance;  freedom 
from  doubt. 

Cerulean,  se-ru'le-an,  a.  [L.  coeruleus, 
azure,  for  ccehdeus,  sky -coloured,  from 
cailum,  the  sky.]  Sky-coloured;  azure;  blue. 
— Cernleum,  se-ru'le-um,  n.  A  blue  pig- 
ment, —  Cernlifie,  ser-u-lif'ik,  a.  Pro- 
ducing a  blue  or  sky-colour. 

Cerumen,  se-ru'men,  n.  [From  L.  cera, 
wax.]  The  wax  or  yeilow  matter  secreted 
by  certain  glands  lying  in  the  external  canal 
of  the  ear.— Ceruminous,  se-ru'mi-nus, 
a.    Relating  to  or  containing  cerumen. 

Ceruse,  se'rus,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cerussa, 
white-lead,  from  cera,  wax.]  White-lead, 
composed  of  hydroxide  and  carbonate  of 
lead,  produced  by  exposing  the  metal  in 
thin  plates  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  It  is 
much  used  in  painting,  and  a  cosmetic  is 


ch,  cftain;      ch,Sc.\och;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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prepared  from  It— 0.1.  To  wash  with  ceruse; 
to  apply  ceruse  to  as  a  cosmetic.—  Cci'li- 
.silc,  Cernsslle,  se'ni  sit,  sc  rips'it,  v.  A 
native  carbonate  of  lead,  a  common  lead- 
ore. 

Cervical,  ser'viduU,  a.    [L.  nrri.r,  oervicii, 

the  neck.]    Belonging  to  tho  neck. 
Cervine,    ser'vin,    a.      |1;     ccrrinns,    from 
corns,   ft  deer.  |      Pertainiug    to    the  deer 
family. 

Cesarean,  Ceiarlan,  se-za're-an,  se-za'- 

ri-an,  n.    Cesarean. 

Cesarewltchi  ■S-zar'e-vich,  n.   Same  as 

Czarowitz. 

ccspitose,  Cespitons,  ses'pi-tcs,  ies'pi- 

tus,  a.  [L.  comet.  Ctspitis,  turf.]  Pertain- 
ing to  turf;  turfy;  hot.  growing  in  tufts. 

CeSSi  ses,  v.t,  [Shortened  and  OOCTUpted 
from  assf.ss.]  To  impose  a.  tax;  to  assess.— 
n.  A  rate  or  tax.    (Colloq.) 

Cessation,  ses-sa'shon,  n.  [L.  cessatio, 
from  cesso,  from  cedo,  cessum,  to  cease. 
Cede.]  A  ceasing;  a  stop;  a  rest;  the  act 
of  discontinuing  motion  or  action  of  any 
kind,  whether  temporary  or  final. 

Cession,  se'shon,  n.  [L.  cessio,  from  L. 
cedo,  cessum.  Cede.]  The  act  of  ceding, 
yielding,  or  surrendering,  as  of  territory, 
property,  or  rights;  a  giving  up,  resignation, 
or  surrender.— Cessionary,  se'shon-a-ri, 
a.    [Fr.  cessionaire.]    Giving  up;  yielding. 

Cess-nool,  ses'pol,  n.  [The  better  spelling 
seems  to  be  sess-pool,  the  word  being  from 
A.Sax.  sessian,  to  settle;  or  from  prov.  soss, 
suss,  a  mess,  filth;  Gael,  sos.]  A  cavity  or 
well  in  a  drain  or  privy  to  receive  the  sedi- 
ment or  filth. 

Cestoid,  ses'toid,  a.  [L.  cestus,  a  girdle, 
from  their  shape.]  A  term  used  to  charac- 
terize certain  intestinal  worms,  such  as 
tape-worms.— Cestoldean,  ses-toi'de-an, 
n.    A  cestoid  worm;  a  tape-worm. 

Cestracion,  ses-tra'si-on,  n.  [Gr.  kestra, 
a  kind  of  fish.]  A  kind  of  shark  found  on 
the  coast  of  Australia. 

CeslUS,  ses'tus,  n.  [L.  cestus,  ccestus,  from 
cozdo,  ccesum,  to  strike.]  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  kind  of  boxing-glove,  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron,  which  boxers  fastened 
on  their  hands  and  arms  by  leather  thongs. 

Cesura.    Cesura. 

Cetacea,  se-ta'she-a,  n.  pi.  [L.  cetus,  Gr. 
ksto,  any  large  sea-monster,  a  whale.]  An 
order  of  marine  mammals  comprising  the 
whales  and  dolphins.— Cetacean,  se-ta'- 
shan,  n.  An  animal  of  the  order  Cetacea. 
— Cetaceons,  se-ta'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  whale;  belonging  to  the  Cetacea  or 
whale  kind.— Cetology,  se-tol'o-ji,  n.  The 
description  or  natural  history  of  cetaceous 
animals.— Cetological,  se-to-loj'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  cetology.— Cetologist,  se- 
tol'o-jist,  n.    One  who  is  versed  in  cetology. 

Cetiosanrus,  Cetiosanr,  se'ti-o-sa"rus, 
se'ti-6-sar,  n.  [Gr.  keteios,  belonging  to  a 
whale,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  kind  of 
gigantic  fossil  saurian  or  lizard,  50  to  70  feet 
long,  probably  an  inhabitant  of  marshes  or 
river  sides. 

Cevadllla,  sev-a-dil'la,  n.  Same  as  Ceba- 
dilla. 

Ceylanite,  sc^an-It,  n.  [From  Ceylon.']  A 
ferruginous  variety  of  spinel  from  Ceylou. 

C.G.S.  The  standard  contraction  for  the 
centimetre-gramme-second  system  of  units 
now  in  universal  use  for  scientific  purposes: 
named  from  the  fundamental  units  of 
length,  mass,  and  time. 

Chablis,  shab'le,  n.  A  celebrated  white 
French  wine,  having  good  body  and  an 
exquisite  perfume,  so  called  from  the  town 
of  that  name  near  which  it  is  produced. 

Chahonk,  Clialmk,  cha-buk',  n.  [Hind. 

chabuk,  a  horse-whip.]    A  long  whip;  the 

whip  used  in  the  East  for  inflicting  corporal 

punishment. 

Chace,  chas,  n.  and  v.    See  Chase. 
Chacma.  chak'ma,  n.    A  baboon  found  in 

South  Africa. 
Cliaco,  cha'ko,  n.  An  unctuous  earth  found 


at  Lft  I'az,  South  America,  which  is  made 
Into  Pfttfl  mikI  eaten  with  chocolate. 

Chad,  chad,  n.    A  kind  of  fish,  the  shad. 

Chirlopod,  kS'to-pod,  n.  [Gr.  chaittl,  mane, 
pout,  foot.)  The  name  for  many  annelids, 
a  kind  of  marine  worms  having  feet  pro- 
vided with  bristles. 

Millie,  ehaf,  v.t.— chafed,  chafing.  [O.E. 
c/iaufc,  BY.  chauffer,  (>.  Kr.  chav/cr,  to  warm, 
from  b.  cali/acc re,  to  warm,  from  culeo,  to 
grow  warm,  and  facere,  to  make.]  To  ex- 
cite heat  in  (some  part  of  the  body)  by 
friction;  to  stimulate  to  warmth  by  rub- 
bing; to  excite  the  passions  of;  to  inflame; 
to  anger;  to  excite  violent  action  in;  to 
cause  to  rage  (the  wind  chafes  the  ocean);  to 
fret  and  wear  by  rubbing  (the  rope  was 
chafed).—  v.i.  To  be  excited  or  heated;  to 
rage;  to  fret;  to  dash,  as  in  anger;  to  rage 
or  boil  (as  the  sea) ;  to  be  fretted  and  worn 
by  rubbing.— n.  A  state  of  being  angry  or 
annoyed;  heat;  fret.— thaler,  cha'fer,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  chafes;  a  chafing- 
dish.—  Clialing-dlsh,  n.  A  dish  or  vessel 
to  hold  coals  for  heating  anything  set  on  it; 
a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

Chafer,  cha'fer,  n.  [A.Sax.  ceafor,  a  chafer: 
D.  kever,  G.  kilfer,  a  beetle.]  A  beetle; 
especially  applied  to  such  as  are  destruc- 
tive to  plants,  and  generally  in  compounds; 
as,  cock-chafer,  rose-chafer,  bark-c7ta/tr,  &c. 

Chair,  chaf,  n.  [A.Sax.  ceaf=D.  leaf  G. 
kaff,  chaff.]  The  glumes  or  husks  of  corn 
and  grasses,  but  more  commonly  restricted 
to  the  husks  when  separated  from  the  corn 
by  thrashing,  sifting,  or  winnowing;  worth- 
less matter,  especially  that  which  is  light 
and  apt  to  be  driven  by  the  wind;  refuse. — 
Chadless,  chaf'les,  a.  Without  chaff; 
free  from  worthless  matter  or  rubbish. 
(Shak.)— Chaffy,  chaf  i,  a.  Like  chaff;  full 
of  chaff;  light;  frivolous;  worthless. 

Chaff,  chaf,  v.t.  and  i.  [A  corruption  of 
chafe,  to  irritate  or  annoy.]  To  assail  with 
sarcastic  banter  or  raillery;  to  banter;  to 
make  game  of.  (Colloq.)— n.  Banter,  espe- 
cially slangy  banter;  sarcastic  raillery. 
(Colloq.)— Chaffer,  chafer,  n.  One  who 
employs  chaff  or  slangy  banter.     (Colloq.) 

Chaffer,  chafer,  v.i.    [O.E.  chapfare,  chaf- 

fare,  bargaining,  merchandise,  from  chap, 
A.Sax.  cedp,  a  bargain,  and  fare,  pro- 
cedure, journey,  A.  Sax.  faru,  a  journey. 
Akin  cheap,  cheapen.  Cheap.]  To  treat 
about  a  purchase;  to  bargain;  to  haggle; 
to  talk  much  and  idly.— Chafferer,  chaf- 
er-er,  n.  One  who  chaffers;  a  bargainer; 
a  buyer. 

Chaffinch,  chaffinsh,  n.  [Perhaps  from 
its  note;  comp.  chiff-chaff,  the  name  of  a 
British  bird,  from  its  cry.]  A  common  Brit- 
ish bird  of  the  finch  family,  whose  pleasant 
song  is  heard  from  early  spring  to  the  middle 
of  summer. 

Chagrin,  sha-gren',  n.  [Fr.,  said  to  be  an- 
other form  of  shagreen,  which,  from  being 
used  to  polish  wood,  has  come  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  type  of  grinding  or  gnawing 
care.]  Ill  humour,  as  from  disappoint- 
ment, wounded  vanity,  &c. ;  vexation ; 
peevishness;  mortification;  fretfulness. — 
v.t.  To  excite  ill  humour  in;  to  vex;  to 
mortify. 

Chain,  chan,  n.  [Fr.  chaine,  O.Fr.  chaene, 
cadene,  from  L.  catena,  a  chain.]  A  series 
of  links  or  rings  connected  or  fitted  into 
one  another,  generally  of  some  kind  of 
metal,  and  used  for  various  purposes;  fig. 
that  which  binds,  restrains,  confines,  or 
fetters;  a  bond;  a  fetter;  bondage;  slavery: 
in  this  sense  often  in  the  plural  (the  chains 
of  evil  habit) ;  a  series  of  things  linked  to- 
gether ;  a  series,  line,  or  range  of  things 
connected  or  following  in  succession  (chain 
of  causes,  events,  &c);  weaving,  the  warp 
threads  of  a  web,  so  called  because  they 
form  a  long  series  of  links  or  loops;  pi. 
naut.  strong  links  or  plates  of  iron  bolted 
to  a  ship's  sides,  and  forming  part  of  the 
attachments  of  the  shrouds;  surv.  a  mea- 
suring instrument,  generally  consisting  of 
100  links,  and  having  a  total  length  of 
66  feet.— v.t.  To  fasten,  bind,  restrain,  or 
fetter  with  a  chain  or  chains;  to  put  in 
chains;  to  restrain;  to  hold  in  control;  to 


unito  firmly;  to  link.— Chain  less,  chin'- 

les,  a.    Without  chains  or  fetters;   f< 
less;  free;  uneonflned.— Chalii-hriilue 

A  kind  of  suspension  bridge  in  which  the 
roadway   is  supported  by  strong  chains.- 
Chain-cable,  n.    A  cable  compoa 
iron  links.— Chain-uaiig,  n.    A  gang  or' 
number    of    convicts    chained   togeth 
«  liaiii-moiililliiu.  7i.    Arch,  a  spt 
of  moulding  cut  in  imitation  of  a  chain 
Chain-pier,  n.    A  pier  running  into  tin 
sea,  supported  by  chains  like  a  suspei 
bridge.—  Chaln-pimip,  n.    A  pump 
sisting,  in  one  of  its  simplest  forum,  i 
endless  chain  equipped  with  a  series  of  difset 
or    buckets,    passing   downward    into   tin 
water,   and  returning  upwards  through  ;i 
tube.— Chain-shot,  n.    Two  cannon-balls 
or  half -balls   connected  by  a  chain,  for 
merly    much   used   in    naval   warfare   foi 
carrying  away  rigging. —Chain -Ml Itch 
Chain-work,  n.    Sewing  consisting  oi 
threads  or  cords   linked   together  in   th< 
form  of  a  chain;  also,  a  kind  of  machine 
sewing,  which  consists  in  looping  the  uppei 
thread  into  itself  on  the  under  side  of  th* 
fabric,  or  in  using  a  second  thread  to  en 
gage  the  loop  of  the  upper  thread:  in  eon 
tradistinction     to    lock-stitch. — Chain 
Wheel,   n.     An  inversion  of  the  chain 
pump,  by  which  it  is  converted   into  i 
recipient  of  water-power. 
Chair,  char,  n.    [Fr.  chaire,  O.Fr.  chayere 
L.  cathedra,  Gr.  kathedra,  a  seat.    Cathe 
dral.     Chaise  is  a  corruption  of  chaire. 
A  movable  seat,  with  a  back,  for  one  per 
son;  a  seat  of  office  or  authority;  hence,  tin 
office  itself,  especially  the  office  of  a  pro 
fessor,  and  sometimes  the  person  occupyiiij 
the  chair;  a  chairman  or  president;  a  sedan 
chair;  one  of  the  iron  blocks  which  suppor 
and  secure  the  rails  in  a  railway. — v.t.    TV 
place  or  carry  in  a  chair;  to  carry  publicl; 
in  a  chair  in  triumph. — Chairman,  char1 
man,  n.    The  presiding  officer  of  an  as 
sembly,    association,    or    company,    com 
mittee  or  public  meeting ;  one  whose  buai 
ness  is  to  carry  a  sedan-chair. — Chair 
manship,  char'man-ship,  n.    The  offic' 
of  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer  of  a  meet 
ing.— Chair-bed,  n.    Abed-chair. 
Chaise,  shaz,  n.  [Fr. ,  a  corruption  of  chain 
a  chair.]    A  two-wheeled  carriage  drawi 
by  one  or  more  horses,  and  generally  fur 
nished  with  a  hood  or  top  that  may  be  le 
down. 

Chalaza,  ka-la'za,  n.  [Gr.  chalaza,  i 
pimple.]  Bot.  that  part  of  the  ovule  or  seei 
where  the  integuments  cohere  with  eac! 
other  and  with  the  nucleus;  zool.  one  of  th 
two  membranous  twisted  cords  which  Dim 
the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining  mem 
brane  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shell.— Chsi 
lazal,  ka-la'zal,  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
chalaza. 

Chalcedony,  kal-sed'o-ni,  n.  [From  Che.< 
cedon,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Asi 
Minor.]  A  kind  of  quartz,  resemblin 
milk  diluted  with  water,  and  more  or  les 
clouded  or  opaque,  with  veins,  circles,  an 
spots.  —  Chalcedonic,  kal-se-don'ik,  c 
Pertaining  to  chalcedony.  —  Chalce 
donyx,  kal-sed'o-niks,  n.  [From  chalet 
dony  and  onyx.]  A  variety  of  agate,  i 
which  white  and  gray  layers  alternate. 
Chalcography,  kal-kog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gi 
chalkos,  copper,  brass,  and  grapho,  to  er 
grave.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  copp« 
or  brass.— Chalcographer,  Chalcog 
raphist,  kal-kog'raf-er,  kal-kog'raf-isi 
n.  An  engraver  on  brass  or  copper.  - 
Chalcographic,  kal-ko-grafik,  a.  Pet 
taining  to  chalcography. 
Clialdaic,  Chaldean,  Chaldee,  ka 
da'ik,  kal-de'an,  kal'de,  a.  Pertaining  t 
Chaldea  or  Chaldsea,  anciently  a  countr 
on  the  Euphrates  in  Asia.— n.  The  lar 
guage  or  dialect  of  the  Chaldeans;  An 
maic— Chaldaism,  kal-da'izm,  n.  A 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Chaldee  dialec 
Chalder,  chal'der,  n.  [Same  as  chaldron 
A  Scotch  dry  measure  for  grain  consistin 
of  16  bolls,  or  nearly  8  quarters. 
Chaldron,  chal'dron,  n.  [The  same  wor 
as  caldron.]  A  measure  of  coals  consists 
of  36  bushels,  or  25i  cwt. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  «. 
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nlrt.  sha  la.  »     [Fi ■;  properly  a  SwisH 

I  ftbiu,   or   lint    for  shcl 

|m  the  herdsmen  and  their  cattle  in 
»  SwisH  mountains;  a  small  dwelling- 
me  built  in  *  similar  style. 
nllre.  ohaTis,  n.  [Fr.  calice,  from  I. 
.1  cup  or  Koblet.  |  A  drink 
;  oup or  bowl;  .1  cup  used  to  administer 
•  wine  ni  tin'  celebration  of  the  Lord's 

lplM\ 

;,IK.   ohak,    'i      [A.Sax.   cealc,   from   L. 

lime,    limestone.]      A    well  known 

iiiv  limestone,  an  impure  carbonate  ><< 

■  opaque  white  colour,  soft,  and 

110    polish.  —  v.t.    To   rub   with 

mark  with  chalk;  to  trace  out;  to 

from  the  use  of  chalk  in  marking 

1  A-  chalk.     Sec  under   BLACK.— 

ialk,    a    name    for   umber.       Red 

•  atural  clay  containing  15  to  20 

of    protoxide    and   carbonate  of 

ich  chalk,  steatite  or  soap-stone. 

hallo    cha/ki,  a.     Resembling  chalk; 

iontainine  chalk.  — Chalkl- 

,  ki  ues,   11.     The  state  of  being 

Chalk-atones,  ft.    Certain  con- 

tions  in  the  joints  of  persons  violently 

vted  by  the  gout. 

lUrngc,  ohal'lenj,  n.    [O.Fr.  chalenge, 

kc,  claim,  accusation,  dis- 

e,  from  L.  culumnia,  a  false  accusation, 
alunmy.  Calumny  is  thus  the  same 
■d.]  An  invitation  to  a  contest  or  trial 
my  kind;  a  calling  or  summons  to  fight 
1  single  combat;  the  letter  or  message 
katning  the  summons  to  a  contest;  the 
inn  in  question  or  taking  exception  to 
tewing;  the  act  of  a  sentry  in  demand- 

mntersign  from  any  one  who  ap- 
rs  near  his  post;  the  claim  of  a  party 
t  certain  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial 
■11  him  or  his  cause,  a  right  given  both 
Mvil  and  criminal  trials  when  the  im- 
tiality  of  the  jurors  may  be  reasonably 
gtioned.  —  v.t. — challenged,  challenging. 
address  a  challenge  to;  to  call  to  a  con- 
,  to  summon  to  fight,  or  to  a  duel;  to 
laud  the  countersign  or  passwood  from: 
1  of  a  sentry;  to  claim  as  due;  to  demand 
1  right;  law,  to  demand  the  removal  of 
B  among  the  jurymen;  to  object  to  (a 
iou  or  thing) ;  to  take  exception  to;  to 

iu  question  (a  statement).  —  Chal- 
igcablc,  challen-ja-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
ig  challenged  or  called  to  an  account. 
tiallengcr,  chal'len-jer,  n.  One  who 
lenges;  one  who  defies  another  to  a 
test;  an  objector;  one  who  calls  in 
stion. 

lybeatc,  ka-lib'e-at,  a.  [From  Gr. 
yps,  chalybos,  steel.]  Impregnated  with 
:  applied  to  medicines  containing  iron, 

especially  to  springs  and  waters  ins- 
tated with  iron,  or  holding  iron  in 
tion.  —  n.    Any  water  or  other  liquid 

which  iron  enters.  Chalybltc,  kal'- 
.,  n.  An  important  iron  ore  occurring 
odantly  in  connection  with  the  carbonif- 
is  system,  and  yielding  large  quantities 
on. 

m,t  kam,  n.  The  sovereign  prince  of 
»ry:  now  written  Khan. 

made,  sha-mad'  or  sha-mad',  n.  [Fr., 
1  It.  chiamata,  a  calling,  chiamare,  to 
from  L.  clamare,  to  call  =  E.  claim.] 
beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet 
ting  an  enemy  to  a  parley. 
niber,  cham'ber,  n.  [Fr.  chambre,  from 
ainera,  Gr.  kamara,  a  vault  or  arched 
]  A  room  of  a  dwelling-house;  an 
troent;  a  room  where  professional  men, 
awyers,  conduct  their  business;  espe- 
J,  the  room  in  which  judges  sit  for  the 
ising  of  matters  not  sufficiently  im- 
ant  to  be  heard  in  court;  a  hall  or 
3  where  an  assembly,  association,  or 
r  of  men  meets;  the  assembly  or  body 

f.  as  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  of  agri- 
ire:  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  a  thing, 
dally  when  of  definite  form  and  use; 
,iart  of  a  pump  in  which  the  bucket  or 
ger  works;  that  part  of  a  firearm  where 
)owder  lies. — v.t.  To  reside  in  or  occupy 
chamber;  to  indulge  in  wantonness^. — 
To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  chamber, 
fe)  —  Chambered,    cham'berd,    a. 


Baring  or  divided  into  ■  number  of  oham 
bora  or  oompwrtmenti      4  IiuiiiImim  ■-.; 

chAin'bcr  it,  u.  One  who  intrigues  or  in 
dulgea  in  wantonness;  a  gallant      [She 

Chamberlain,  cham'bei  tin,  n    [O.Fr 
ehambi  1  lulu,  1 1 01  n  <  >  11  G.<  hamarUng,t  ham' 
inline    ohamar,  ohamber,  and  mfEU 
A  person  oharged  with  the  direction  and 
management  01  .1  ohamber  or  chambers; 

siicc -ideally,  an  offlc  r  charged  w  it  h  LhedireO 

tion  and  management  of  The  private  spai  t 
ments  of  a  mooarob  or  nobleman;  the 
treasurer  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  the  bio-. 
—  Chaniberlalnshlp,    oham'ber-lin- 

ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain.— 
4'hnmhcr-mald,  ».  A  woman  who  has 
the  care  of  chambers,  making  the  beds  and 
cleaning  the  rooms  Chaillhcr-poi.  n. 
A  vessel  for  containing  slops,  used  in  bed 

rooms.— Cham ber-praclleei  n.    The 

practice  of  a  counsel,  a  barrister,  or  advo- 
cate who  gives  his  opinions  in  private  or 
at  his  chambers,  but  does  not  advocate  cases 
in  court. 

Chamber!  In,  shon-ber-tan,  n.  A  superior 
sort  of  red  Burgundy  wine,  named  after  the 
place  where  it  is  made. 

Chameleon,  ka-me'le-on,  n.  [Gr.  chamai- 
leon — chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  leon, 
lion;  lit.  ground-lion.]  An  insectivorous 
lizard,  having  a  naked  body,  a  prehensile 
tail,  four  feet  suited  for  grasping  branches, 
and  the  eye  covered  by  a  single  circular 
eyelid  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre.  It 
has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  faculty 
of  changing  its  colour;  and  its  powers  of 
fasting  and  inflating  itself  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  that  it  lived  on  air. 

Chamfer,  chain'fer,  ».  [Fr.  chanfrein,  a 
chamfer.]  A  small  gutter  or  furrow  cut 
in  wood  or  other  hard  material;  a  bevel  or 
slope;  the  corner  of  anything  originally 
right-angled  cut  aslope  equally  on  the  two 
sides  which  form  it.— v.t.  To  cut  a  chamfer 
in  or  on;  to  flute;  to  channel;  to  cut  or 
grind  so  as  to  form  a  bevel. 

Chamfron,  cham'fron,  n.  [O.Fr.  cham- 
frein,  from  champ,  field,  battle-field,  and 
frein,  L.  frenum,  a  bridle.]  The  defensive 
armour  for  the  fore  part  of  the  head  of  a 
war-horse. 

Chamois,  sham'oi  or  sham'i,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  goat -like  antelope  inhabiting 
high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  about  the  size  of  a  well- 
grown  goat,  and  extremely  agile;  a  kind 
of  soft  leather  made  from  various  skins 
dressed  with  fish-oil:  so  called  because  first 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois:  in 
this  sense  often  written  Shammy. 

Chamomile,  kam'o-mil,  n.  [L.L.  chamo- 
milla,  L.  chamcemelon,  Gr.  chammmelon— 
chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  melon,  an  apple, 
from  the  apple-like  smell  of  its  flower.]  A 
much-branched,  perennial  composite  herb 
with  daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  intensely 
bitter,  an  infusion  of  them  being  much 
used  as  a  tonic,  and  in  fomentations. 

Champ,  champ,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  cham- 
payer,  to  graze,  from  champ,  L.  campus,  a 
field,  or  a  modification  of  obsolete  cham,  to 
chew.]  To  bite  with  repeated  action  of  the 
teeth  and  with  a  snapping  noise;  to  bite 
into  small  pieces;  to  chew;  to  munch;  to 
craunch. 

Champagne,  sham-pan',  n.  A  kind  of 
light  sparkling  wine  made  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Marne,  in  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  in  France. 

Champaign,  Champain,  sham  pan',  n. 
[O.Fr.  champaigne,  from  champ,  L.  campus, 
a  field.  Campaign.]  A  flat  open  country. 
— a.  Level;  open;  having  the  character  of 
a  plain. 

Champignon,  sham-pin'yon,  n.  [Fr.,  a 
mushroom,  from  L.L.  campinio,  what  grows 
in  fields,  from  L.  campus,  a  field.]  A  name 
for  two  edible  mushrooms  growing  in  Bri- 
tain, one  the  common  mushroom,  the  other 
a  species  growing  in  fairy  rings. 

Champion,  cham'pi-on,  n.  [Fr.  champion, 
L.L.  campio,  campionis,  a  champion,  from 
L.  campus,  a  field,  later  a  combat,  duel.] 
One  who  comes  forward  in  defence  of  any 


■  1  lallj  one  w  ho  1  ogagi    In  slngU 
combat  m  the  cause  of  anot  In  1 .  mon 
rally,  ■  hero  .1  bran  wai  1 1  ■  ■    one  who  has 
acknowledged  superiority  in  certain  mat 
ten  decided  by  public  001  ' 
Hon;  "lie  open  to  oont<  ml  with 
or  otherwise  requiring  to  n   Ign  the  title.— 
1 1    'in  ebaii.  as  moat     to  come 

I. 'i  ward  and   maintain  or  support  (8 

or  a  person).    Championship,  cham 

pi  on  hbi].,  71.    stale  oi  being  s  champion; 
support  or  maintenance  oi  s  cause, 
(iiniire,  ohans,  ?/.     |  Fr.  chanee,  ohanos, 

hazard,    from    L.L.    OOdtntia.   a    fsllil 

oadence),  from  L.  eadere,  to  fall;  In  allu  ion 
to  the  falling  of  the  dice  I  A  1 ..  ual  or 
fortuitous  event;  an  accident:  that  which 

is  regarded   as  determining   the  course  of 

events  in   the  abseno    of   law,  ordinary 

causation,  or  providence  (to  happi  D  by 
chance);  accident;  what  fortune  may  bring; 

fortune;  possibility  of  an  occurrence;  op- 
portunity (to  lose  a  chance). — v.i.  Tohappi  n, 

to  fall  out;  to  come  or  arrive  without  di 
or  expectation.—  v.t.  To  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chance;  to  risk;  to  hazard— a. 
Happening  by  chance;  casual.  —Chance- 
ful.t  chans'ful,  a.  Full  of  chances  or  ac- 
cidents ;  hazardous.  —  Chanee-iiiedley, 
n.  Originally,  a  casual  affray  or  riot,  with- 
out deliberate  or  premeditated  malice;  now, 
the  killing  of  another  in  self-defence  upon 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter. 

Chaneel,  chan'sel,  n.  [So  named  from 
being  railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  lattice  -  work  — L.  cancelli.  Can<ti..| 
That  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church  between 
the  altar  or  communion  table  and  the  bal- 
ustrade or  railing  that  incloses  it,  or  that 
part  where  the  altar  is  placed.— Chancel- 
screen,  n.  The  screen  or  railing,  often 
richly  carved  and  ornamented,  which  sepa- 
rates the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  —  Chancellor,  chan'sel-er,  n. 
[L.L.  cancellarius,  from  L.  cancelli,  a  lattice- 
work railing,  from  the  chancellor  formerly 
standing  ad  cancello*  (at  the  latticed  rail- 
ing), to  receive  petitions,  &c]  A  state 
official  in  various  European  states,  in- 
vested with  judicial  powers,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  superintendence  of  charters, 
letters,  and  other  official  writings  of  the 
crown  that  require  to  be  solemnly  authen- 
ticated; in  England,  a  high  judicial  officer 
who  presides  over  a  court  of  chancery  or 
other  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  —  Lord 
high  chancellor,  the  highest  judicial  officer 
of  the  crown,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  having  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  justices  of  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  many  other  functions.— Chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  principal  finance 
minister  of  the  government;  the  minister 
of  state  who  has  control  over  the  national 
revenue  and  expenditure.— Chancellor- 
ship, chan'sel-er-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
chancellor;  the  time  during  which  one  is 
chancellor. 

Chancery,  chan'se-ri,  n.  [Modified  from 
older  chancelry,  from  Fr.  chancellerie. 
Chancellor.]  A  court  or  department  of 
public  affairs  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
chancellor;  in  England,  formerly  the  highest 
court  of  justice  next  to  parliament,  but 
since  1873  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. 

Chancre,  shang'ker,  rt.  [Fr.=  canker. 1  A 
sore  or  ulcer  which  arises  from  the  direct 
application  of  the  venereal  virus.  —  Chanc- 
rons,  shangk'rus,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  chancre;  ulcerous. 

Chandelier,  shan-de-ler ',  n.  [Fr.  chande- 
lier, a  chandelier,  from  L.  candela,  a  candle. 
Candle.]  A  stand  with  branches  to  hold 
a  number  of  candles,  to  light  up  a  room. 

Chandler,  chandler,  n.  [Fr.  chandelier, 
a  dealer  in  candles,  from  L.  candela,  a 
candle.]  One  who  makes  or  sells  candles; 
a  dealer  in  general:  the  particular  meaning 
of  the  term  being  determined  by  a  prefix; 
as,  ta,Uow-c?iandler;  ship-chandler,  &c— 
Chandlery,  chand'ler-i,  n.  The  com- 
modities sold  by  a  chandler:  a  chandler's 
warehouse;  a  store-room  for  candlest. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  rrig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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CIlUHgC,     clianj,     V.t.       rluili'jril,     ilm /([/"'!/ 

[Ft.  ohanger.  to  change,  from  L.L.  own 
limn',  from  L.  oamMre,  to  change,  to  bar 
ter  I  To  oauM  to  turn  or  iiass  from  one 
state  to  another;  to  vary  iii  Form  or  eeeenoe; 
to  alter  or  make  different;  to  nibstltute 
another  tiling'  or  thlngi  for  (to  ohange  tin1 
clothes);  to  ■hut;  to  give  or  prooure  another 
kimi  oi  money  for  (to  change  a  bank  note); 

to  give  away   lor  a  monry  equivalent  Of  a 

dlfferenl  kind;  to  exchange  (toehange  places 
wiih  a  person),  v.i.  To  suffer  change;  to 
be  altered;  to  undergo  variation;  to  be 
partially  or  wholly  transformed;  to  begin  a 
new  revolution,  or  to  pass  from  one  phase 

to  another,  as  the  moon.     n.  Any  variation 

or  alteration  In  form,  state,  quality,  or 

essence;  a  passing  from  one  stair  or  form 
to  another;  s  succession  of  one  thing  In  the 

place  of   another  [change  of  seasons);   the 
passing    from   one   phase   of  the   moon    to 
another;  alteration  in  the  order  of  a  series; 
permutation;  that  which  makes  a  variety 
or   may  be   substituted   for  another  (two 
changes   of  clothes);    small  money,   which 
may  be  given  for  larger  pieces;  the  balance 
of  a  sum  of  money  returned  when  the  price 
of  goods  is  deducted;  a  place  where  mer- 
chants and  others  meet  to  transact  business: 
in  this  sense  an  abbreviation  for  Exchange, 
and  often  written  'G7t«iiffe.— Changeable, 
chan'ja-bl,  a.     Liable  to  change;  subject  to 
alteration;  fickle;  inconstant;  mutable;  vari- 
able. —  Chaiigcableness,   Changea- 
bility,  chan'ja-bl-nes,   chan-ja-bil'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  changeable.— Chan- 
geably,  chan'ja-bli,  adv.    In  a  changeable 
manner.— Changeful,  chanj'ful,  a.    Full 
of  change;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle;  un- 
certain; subject  to  alteration.— Change- 
fully,   chanj'ful-li,  adv.     In  a  changeful 
manner.—  Changcf illness,  chanj'ful  - 
nes,  w.— Changeless,  chanj'les,  a.    Con- 
stant; not  admitting  alteration.— Change- 
ling, chanj'ling,  n.    One  apt  to  change;  a 
waverer  (Shak.);  a  child,  often  a  deformed 
or  stupid  child  supposed  to  be  substituted 
by  fairies  for  another;   hence,  an  idiot;   a 
fool.— Changer,  chanj'er,  n.     One  who 
changes  or  alters  the  form  of  anything;  one 
that  is  employed  in  changing  and  discount- 
ing .money;  a  money-changer;  one  given  to 
change;  one  who  is  inconstant  or  fickle. 
Chank,  Chank-shell,  changk,  n.    [Skr. 
cankha.]    The  common  conch-shell  which 
is  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Channel,  chan'el,  n.    [From  O.Fr.  chanel, 
canel,  L.  canalis,  a  water-pipe;  whence  also 
canal  and  kennel,  a  gutter.]    The  bed  of  a 
stream  of  water;  the  hollow  or  course  in 
•which  a  stream  flows;  the  deeper  part  of 
an  estuary,   bay,  &c,   where   the  current 
flows,  or  which  is  most  convenient  for  the 
track  of  a  ship;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  be- 
tween two  islands,  two  continents,  or  a  con- 
tinent and  an  island;  that  by  which  some- 
thing passes  or  is  transmitted  (as  news, 
information);  means  of  passing,  conveying, 
or  transmitting;  a  furrow  or  groove.—  v.t.— 
channelled,  channelling.    To  form  a  channel 
in;  to  cut  channels  in;  to  groove.     (Shak.) 
Channel,   chan'el,  n.     [A  corruption  of 
chain-wale.]     One  of  the  pieces  of  plank 
projecting  edgewise  from  a  ship's  sides  and 
over  which  the  shrouds  are  extended  to 
keep  them  clear  of  the  gunwale. 
Chant,  chant,  v.t.     [Fr.  chanter,  from  L. 
cantare,   aug.    of   cano,    cantum,    to    sing. 
Akin  cant.]     To  utter  with  a  melodious 
voice;  to  warble;  to  sing;  to  celebrate  in 
song;  to  repeat  the  words  of,  in  a  kind  of 
intoning  voice  or  in   a  style  between  air 
and    recitative.  —  v.i.    To  sing;    to  make 
melody  with  the  voice;  to  intone,  or  per- 
form  a  chant.  —  n.    A  song  or  singing ; 
melody;  specifically,  a  short  musical  com- 
position consisting  generally  of  a  long  re- 
citing note,  on  which  an  indefinite  number 
of  words  may  be  intoned,  and  a  melodic 
phrase  or  cadence.— Chanter,  chan'ter, 
n.    One  who  chants;  a  singer  or  songster; 
in  bagpipes,  the  tube  with  finger-holes  for 
playing  the  melody.— Chanticleer,  chan'- 
ti-kler,  n.    [From  chant  and  clear.]  A  cook, 
so  called  from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of 
his  voice  in  crowing.—  Chan  tress,  t  chant'- 
res,  n.  A  female  singer.   (Mil.)— Chantry, 
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ohan'trL  n.    [O.Fr.  ohanterie,  from  chant.] 

A  chinch  or  chapel  endowed  for  I  lie  mam 
tenanCS  Of  one  or  more  priests  daily  to  sing 
01     ay  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  donors  or 
such  as  they  appoint. 

Chanterelle,  shan-trel'  or  shan-ter-el',  »'. 
I  hi  .  perhaps  from  O.  Ft.  chanterelle,  a  small 

bell,  from  its  shape,  from  flianln;  to  sing] 
An  English  edible  mushroom,  having  a 
bright  orange  colour,  a  fragrant  fruity 
smell,  and  being  found  frequently  in  woods 
under  trees. 

Chaos,  ka'os,  n.  [Gr.  chaos,  from  a  root 
cha,  to  gape,  to  yawn,  whence  also  chasm.] 
That  confusion  or  confused  mass  out  of 
which  the  universe  was  created;  a  confused 
mixture  of  parts  or  elements;  a  scene  of 
extreme  confusion;  disorder.—  Chaotic, 
ka-ot'ik,  a.  Resembling  chaos;  confused. 
—Chaotically,  ka  ot'ik-al  ii,  adv.  In  a 
chaotic  state. 

Chap,  chap  or  chop,  v.t.— chapped,  chapping. 
[Same  word  as  chop,  to  cut.]  To  cause  to 
cleave,  split,  crack,  or  open  longitudinally, 
as  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  hand.—  v.i.  To  crack;  to  open 
in  long  slits;  to  have  the  skin  become 
cracked  and  sore,  as  from  frost. — n.  A 
crack  in  the  surface  of  the  hands  or  feet. 
Chap,  Chop,  chop,  n.  [A  form  standing 
for  cha  for  chof,  and  equivalent  to  Sc.  chaft, 
Icel.  kjaptr,  Dan.  kjceft,  Sw.  kdft,  a  jaw, 
without  the  t.]  The  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  mouth;  the  jaw;  either  of  the  two 
planes  or  flat  parts  of  a  vice  or  pair  of 
tongs  or  pliers,  for  holding  anything  fast.— 
Chapfallen,  chop'faln,  a.  Having  the 
lower  chap  or  jaw  depressed;  hence,  de- 
jected or  dispirited;  silenced.— Chapless, 
chop'les,  a.  Without  a  chap  or  lower  jaw. 
(Shak.) 

Chap,  chap,  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  chapman;  as 
regards  its  modern  use  compare  customer, 
in  senses  of  regular  purchaser  and  fellow 
or  chap.]    A  buyer! ;  a  chapman  {Steele)*,; 
a  man  or  a  boy;  a  youth:  used  familiarly 
and  laxly,  much  as  the  word  fellow  is.— 
Chapman,  chap'man,  n.     [A.Sax.  cedp- 
man,  a  buyer  or  seller,  from  cedp,  a  bargain, 
trade,  and   mann,   a  man.]    Originally,   a 
buyer   and   seller,    a    merchant;    now,    a 
hawker,    pedlar,    or    travelling   dealer.  — 
Chap-book,  n.    A  kind  of  small  book  or 
tract  formerly  much  sold  among  the  people 
by  chapmen,  containing  generally  lives  of 
heroes,   giants,   &c,   fairy- lore,  ghost  and 
witch  stories,  ballads,  songs,  and  the  like. 
Chape,  chap,  n.    [Fr.  chape,  a  catch,  hook, 
chape,  also  a  cope;  same  origin  as  cape,  cap.] 
The  part  by  which  an  object  is  attached,  as 
the  back-piece  by  which  a  buckle  is  fixed 
on  the  article  or  garment;  the  transverse 
guard  of  a  sword  for  a  protection  to  the 
hand;  the  metal  tip  at  the  end  of  a  scabbard, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  belt  or  girdle.— Chape- 
less,  chap'les,  a.    Without  a  chape. 
Chapel,  chap'el,  n.  [Fr.  chapelle,  from  L.L. 
capella,  dim.  of  capa,  a  cape,  hood,  canopy, 
covering  of  the  altar,  a  recess  or  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  altar.    Cap,  Cape,  Chaplet.] 
A  subordinate   place  of   worship   usually 
attached  to  a  large  church  or  cathedral, 
connected  with  a  palace  or  private  residence, 
or  subsidiary  to  a  parish  church;  a  place  of 
worship  used  by  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England;  a  meeting-house;  a  unipn  or 
society  formed  by  the  workmen  in  a  print- 
ing-office;   printing-office,    from    Caxtou's 
establishment    in    Westminster    Abbey.— 
Chapelry.  chap'el-ri,  n.    The  territorial 
district  assigned  to  a  chapel  dependent  on 
a  mother  church.- Chapel-cart,  «.    A 
contraction  of  Whitechapel-cart. 
Chaperon,  shap'er-on  or  shap-ron,  n.  [Fr. 
chaperon,  from  chape,  a  cope.   Chapel.]  A 
kind  of  ancient  hood  or  cap;  a  lady,  espe- 
cially a  married  lady,  who  attends  a  young 
lady  to  public  places  as  a  guide  or  protector. 
— v  t     To  attend  on   as  chaperon,  guide, 
or  the  like.— Chaperonage,  shap'er-on-aj, 
n.    The    protection    or  countenance  of   a 
chaperon. 

Chapiter,!  chap'i-ter,  n.  [From  O.Fr. 
chapitel,  from  L.L.  capitellum,  L.  capitulum, 
dim.  of  caput,  a  head;  chapter  is  the  same 
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word  |     The   upper   part  or  capita]  oi 
OOluuiU  or  pillar.     (O.T.) 
Chaplain,    chap'lin,    n.    [Fr.    chapelc 
L.L.    capellanvs,   from   capella,   a   cha] 
Chapel.]    An  ecclesiastic  who   | 
divine  service  in  a  chapel;  more  g< 
an  ecclesiastic  who  officiates  at  court,  in 
household  of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  art 
garrison,    ship,    institution,    &c.      <  In 
Inlney,    ChuplaliiHhlp,    chap'lin 
chap'lin  ship,  n.     The  office  or  poHt  o 
chaplain. 

Chaplct,  chap'let,  n.     [Fr.  chapelet,%t\ 

of  O.Fr.  chapel,  Moil.Fr.  chupeau,  a  1 
from  chape,  L.L.  capa,  a  hood,  a  i 
chapel,  chape,  &c.j  A  garland  or  wn 
to  be  worn  on  the  head;  a  string  of  In 
used  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  which  t 
count  their  prayers;  a  small  rosary;  a, 
a  small  round  moulding,  carved  into  be;' 
pearls,  olives,  or  the  like. 

Chapman.    Under  Chap,  a  buyer. 
Chapter,  chap'ter,  n.    [Fr.  chapitre,  fo 
erly  chapitle,  capitel,  from  L.  capitulum,  d 
of  caput,   the  head,   whence  also  capi, 
cattle,  &c]  A  division  of  a  book  or  treat ; 
the  council  of  a  bishop,  consisting  of  I 
canons  or  prebends  and  other  clergyi . 
attached  to  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  cnu 
and  presided  over  by  a  dean;  the  placi.t 
which  the  business  of  the  chapter  is  (• 
ducted;    a  chapter-house;  the  meeting 
certain  organized  orders  and  societies 
branch  of  some  society  or  brotherhoo- 
Chapter-house,    n.     The  building, 
which  a  chapter  meets  for  the  transac  i 
of  business. 

Chaptrel,  chap'trel,  n.  [A  dim.  f  j 
chapiter.]  The  capital  of  a  pillar  or  a  p  - 
ter,  which  supports  arches. 
Char,  Charr,  char,  n.  [It.  and  Gael,  cj 
red:  from  its  having  a  red  belly.]  A  nil 
given  to  at  least  two  species  of  thesalia 
family,  inhabiting  lakes  in  many  part  ( 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Char,  Chare,  char,  char,  n.  [From  A.!:. 
cerr,  cyrr,  a  turn,  time,  occasion;  cer  . 
cyrran,  to  turn  =  D.  keeren,  G.  kehre^o 
turn  or  move  about.  Hence  charcoal.  \ 
turn  of  work;  a  single  job  or  piece  of  w.; 
household  work. — v.i.  To  work  at  oth' 
houses  by  the  day  without  being  a  hired  I 
vant;  to  do  small  jobs. — Char-wonii, 
char-  or  char-,  n.  A  woman  employee 
the  day  on  odd  jobs  about  a  house;  e 
employed  in  the  house  of  another  t<  d 
occasional  or  miscellaneous  work. 
Char,  char,  v.t. — charred,  charring.  ['J. 
char,  to  turn,  from  A.Sax.  cerran,  toti; 
to  char  wood  is  to  turn  or  change  it;  c  I 
coal  is  wood  turned  into  coal.  Cha  a 
turn.]  To  burn  with  slight  admissioif 
air;  to  reduce  to  charcoal;  to  burn  (w.l| 
slightly  or  partially,  and  on  the  sure. 
—Charcoal,  char'kol,  n.  Coal  madiy 
charring  wood;  or  more  generally,  ther- 
bonaceous  residue  of  vegetable,  anil, 
or  combustible  mineral  matter  when  '.J 
undergo  smothered  combustion.  Wl- 
charcoal  is  much  employed  in  the  nm- 
facture  of  gunpowder,  and,  like  cokw 
mineral  charcoal,  as  a  more  or  less  sn  e- 
less  fuel;  while  animal  charcoal  from  s, 
fats,  and  bones,  is  the  basis  of  laniphk 
and.  printer's-ink. 

Character,  kar'ak-ter,  n.  [L.  character 
engraved  mark,  from  Gr.  charakter,  m 
charatto,  charaxo,  to  cut,  engrave.]  A  s- 
tinctive  mark  made  by  cutting,  stam;  g, 
or  engraving,  as  on  stone,  metal,  or  (■ 
hard  material;  a  mark  or  figure,  wrjj 
or  printed,  and  used  to  form  words  | 
communicate  ideas;  a  letter,  figurcpr 
sign,  the  peculiar  form  of  letters,  wr» 
or  printed,  used  by  a  particular  perse  or 
people  (the  Greek  character);  the  pecar 
qualities  impressed  by  nature  or  hab« 
a  person,  which  distinguish  him  no 
others;  a  distinctive  quality  assigned  a 
person  by  repute;  reputation:  sometej 
restricted  to  good  qualities  or  reputan: 
strongly  marked  distinctive  qualities  o'JJ 
kind;  an  account  or  statement  of  qua  I 
or  peculiarities;  especially,  an  oral  or  wi  en 
account  of  a  servant's  or  employee's  ir 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abime— the  Fr.  «. 
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■verQuallfloations;  aperson;  a  personage: 

^lally  applied  to  individuals  represented 

flolion  or  history,  to  persons  of  eminence, 

,1  to  persons  marked  by  some  prominent 

m     ,.  /    To  "''"^  with  or  as  with  char 

[,.rs   to  engrave;  to  inscribe.    Charac- 

rlsllc    kar'ak-ter-is"tik,   a.     [Gr.  char 

v  I     Pertaining  to  or  serving  to 

nstituto    the   character;    exhibiting    the 

ouliar  qualities   of   a    person  or  thing; 

distinctive.-  ft.  That  which  serves 

ate  u  character;  that  which  char 

that  which  distinguishes  a  person 

tlniij,- 'from  another      Characteristic 

il  karaK  tev  is"tik  al.  <i.  Characteristic. 
characteristically,  kar'ak  ter-is"tik- 

lj    ,,,/c     in  a  characteristic  manner.— 

Iiaraoleristlealness.     kar'ak-ter-is"- 

alms,  n.    Characterization,  kar'- 

I  slum,  ft.    Aet  of  characterizing. 

Characterize,  kar'ak-ter-iz,  v.t.    [Gr. 

arakurixd.]    To  give  a  special  stamp  or 

to;  to  constitute  a  peculiar  char- 

teristic  or  the  peculiar  characteristics  of; 

stamp  or  distinguish  {characterized  by 
MTolence);  to  K'ive  a  character  or  an 
BOOnt  of  the  personal  qualities  of  a  man; 

describe  by  peculiar  qualities. —  Char- 
Mterless,  kar'ak-ter-les,  a.  Destitute  of 
I  peouliar  character. 

arade.  sha-rad'  or  sha-rad',  n.  [Fr. 
vmology  unknown.]  An  enigma  the  solu- 
m  of  which  is  a  word  of  two  or  more 
llabhs  each  of  which  is  separately  sig- 
the  word  and  its  syllables  being 
tended  to  be  discovered  from  description, 

in  other  cases  from  representation,  when 
is  called  an  acting  charade. 
arooal,  n.    Under  Char,  to  burn. 

anl.  chard,  n.    [Fr.  charde,  from  L.  car- 

H..S-,  a  thistle  or  artichoke.]  The  leaves 
artichoke,  covered  with  straw  in  order 
blanch  them,   and  to  make  them  less 

tter. 

iare,  char,  n.  and  v.    Char,  work. 

large,  charj,  v.t.— charged,  cHarging.  [Fr. 
wrgtr,  from  L.L.  carricare,  from  L.  car- 
is,  a  car,  whence  also  carry,  cargo,  cari- 
turc]  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  on;  to  bur- 
in; to  load;  to  fill;  to  occupy  (to  charge  the 
emory);  to  impute  or  register  as  a  debt; 

put  down  to  the  debt  of;  to  register  as 
debted  or  as  forming  a  debt  (to  charge  a 
irson  for  a  thing;  to  charge  a  thing  to  or 
tainst  a  person);  to  fix  the  price  of:  with 

before  the  price  or  rate;  to  accuse;  to 
i peach  (to  charge  a  person  with  a  crime); 

lay  to  one's  charge;  to  impute;  to  ascribe 
ie  responsibility  of  (to  charge  guilt  on  a 
irson);  to  intrust;  to  commission  (a  per- 
n  irith);  to  command;  to  enjoin;  to  in- 
ruct;  to  urge  earnestly;  to  exhort;  to  ad- 
re:  to  give  directions  to  (a  jury,  &c);  to 
struct  authoritatively;  to  make  an  onset 
i;  to  attack  by  rushing  against  violently. 

Syn.  uuder  Accuse.— v.t.  To  make  an 
iset;  to  rush  to  an  attack;  to  place  the 
■ice  of  a  thing  to  one's  debit.— ft.  That 
hich  is  laid  on  or  in;  in  a  general  sense, 
ly  load  or  burden;  the  quantity  of  any- 
ling  which  an  apparatus,  as  a  gun,  an 
ectric  battery,  &o,  is  intended  to  receive 
id  fitted  to  hold,  or  what  is  actually  in 
i  a  load;  an  attack,  onset,  or  rush;  an 
•der,  injunction,  mandate,  or  command; 
Jnce,  a  duty  enjoined  on  or  intrusted  to 
ie;  care,  custody,  or  oversight;  the  person 

■  thing  committed  to  another's  custody, 
ire,  or  management;  a  trust;  instructions 
ven  by  a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  an  exhortation 
ven  by  a  bishop  to  his  clergy;  what  is 
leged  or  brought  forward  by  way  of  accu- 
iti'jn;  accusation;  the  sum  payable  as  the 
rice  of  anything  bought;  cost;  expense; 
Sit,  tax,  or  whatever  constitutes  a  burden 

■  duty.  —  Chargeable,  charj'a-bl,  a. 
apable  of  being  charged;  falling  to  be  set, 
id,  or  imposed,  as  a  tax  or  duty;  subject 
>  a  charge  or  tax,  as  goods;  capable  of 
sing  laid  to  one's  charge;  capable  of  being 
nputed  to  one;  subject  to  accusation; 
able  to  be  accused;  causing  expense,  and 
snee  burdensome.  —  Chargeableness, 
hargeabllity,  charj'a-bl-nes,  charj-a- 
il  i-ti,  /i.  The  quality  of  being  chargeable. 
Charger,  charj'er,  ft.    One  who  or  that 
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which  charges,  a  large  dish  (N.T.)i  <l  Wiir" 

lior.se. 

Charge  d'AfTalre*.  shir  tha  dM  fir,  n 

[FT.,    lit.    charged    with    affairs  |     Olio   who 

transacts  diplomatic  business  at  ■  foreign 
court  during  the  absence  of  his  superior  the 

ambassador,  or  at  a  court,  where  no  func- 
tionary so  high  as  an  ambassador  i  sp 
pointed. 

Charily.  Chariness  Coder  Ciiaky 
Chariot,  char'i  -ot,  n,  |  P'r  chariot,  from 
char,  a  car.  OAR.]  A  stately  four  wheeled 
pleasure  or  state  carriage  having  one  seat; 
a  car  or  vehicle  formerly  used  in  war,  in 
processions,  and  for  racing,  drawn  by  two 
or  more  horses.  —  v.t.j  To  convey  in  a 
chariot.  {Mil.)  —  Charioteer,  ehar'i-o- 
ter",  n.  The  person  who  drives  or  conducts 
a  chariot.— Charioteering,  char'i-o-ter"- 
ing,  «.  The  act  or  art  of  driving  a  chariot. 
Charity,  char'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  charite,  O.Fr. 
charitet,  cariteit,  from  L.  earitas,  caritatis, 
from  earns,  dear,  whence  also  caress.]  The 
good  affection,  love,  or  tenderness  which 
men  should  feel  towards  their  fellows,  and 
which  should  induce  them  to  do  good  to 
and  think  favourably  of  others;  benevo- 
lence; liberality  in  thinking  or  judging; 
liberality  in  giving  to  the  poor;  whatever 
is  bestowed  gratuitously  on  the  poor  for 
their  relief;  alms;  any  act  of  kindness  or 
benevolence;  a  charitable  institution;  an 
hospital.  —  Charitable,  char'it-a-bl,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  charity; 
full  of  good-will  or  tenderness;  benevolent 
and  kind;  liberal  in  benefactions  to  the 
poor  and  in  relieving  them  in  distress;  per- 
taining to  almsgiving  or  relief  to  the  poor; 
springing  from  charity  or  intended  for 
charity;  lenient  in  judging  of  others;  not 
harsh  ;  favourable.  —  Charitableness, 
char-it-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
charitable,  —  Charitably,  char'it-a-bli, 
adv.    In  a  charitable  manner. 

Charlatan,  shar'la-tan,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
ciarlatano,  a  quack,  from  ciarlare,  to  prate, 
to  chatter  like  birds.]  One  who  prates  much 
in  his  own  favour  and  makes  unwarrant- 
able pretensions  to  skill;  a  quack;  an  em- 
piric; a  mountebank.  — Cliarlataiiic, 
Charlatanical,  shar-la-tan'ik,  shar-la- 
tan'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  charlatan;  quackish.  —  Charlatanl- 
cally,  shar-la-tan'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  charla- 
tanic'manner.  —Charlatanism,  Char- 
latanry, sharla-tan-izm,  sbar'la-tan-ri,  n. 
The  behaviour  of  a  charlatan;  undue  pre- 
tensions to  skill;  quackery. 

Charles's  Law.  The  law  that  equal  in- 
crements of  temperature  add  equal  amounts 
to  the  product  of  the  volume  and  pressure 
of  a  given  mass  of  gas;  the  law  that  volume 
is  proportional  to  absolute  temperature 
when  pressure  is  constant. 

Charles's- wain,  charlz'iz-w&n,  n.  [A 
corruption  of  churl's  (that  is  farmer's  or 
peasant's)  wain.]  The  seven  brightest  stars 
in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major  or 
the  Great  Bear:  known  also  as  the  Plough. 

Charlock,  charlok,  n.  [A. Sax.  cerlic;  the 
termination  is  the  same  as  in  garlic,  hem- 
lock, and  meant  properly  leek.]  A  weedy 
annual  of  the  mustard  family,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  occurring  in  cornfields. 

Charm,  charm,  n.  [Fr.  charme,  a  charm, 
an  enchantment,  from  L.  carmen,  a  song, 
a  verse,  a  charm.]  A  melody \;  a  song  + 
(Mil.);  anything  believed  to  possess  some 
occult  or  supernatural  power,  such  as  an 
amulet  or  spell  or  some  mystic  observance; 
something  which  exerts  an  irresistible  power 
to  please  and  attract;  fascination;  allure- 
ment; attraction;  a  trinket,  such  as  a  locket, 
seal,  &c,  worn  on  a  watch-guard. — v.t.  To 
subdue  or  control  by  incantation  or  magical 
or  supernatural  influence;  to  fortify  or 
make  invulnerable  with  charms;  to  subdue 
or  sootbe  as  if  by  magic;  to  allay  or  ap- 
pease by  what  gives  delight;  to  give  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to;  to  fascinate;  to  en- 
chant.— v.i.  To  act  as  a  charm  or  spell;  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  charm.— Charmer, 
char'mer,  n.  One  who  charms,  fascinates, 
enchants,  allures,  or  attracts. — Charm- 
ing, char'ming,  a.    Pleasing  in  the  highest 
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degree;  delighting:  fascinating;  enchant 
Log;    alluring.      Charmingly,    ohaV 

ming-li,  adv.      In  a  charming  manner. — 

CliarillillUIM'ss.      rhai  mine    lies,      ft.  — 

Charmless,  1  ohlrnvles,  «.    Destitute  of 

ehamis. 

Charnel,  ohaVm  l,  a    [Pi   eAomet,  O.Fr. 

cm  in  l,  carnal,  frotfl   L    OamaHs,  1 1  'Mil  ■  iii  ", 

i-iiruis,  flesh]    Containing  dead  bodies. — 
Charnel-honse,  n     a  plaoe  under  or 
near  churches  where  the  bones  of  tbs  dead 
are  deposited 
Charple,  shar  pB,  ".   [Fr.  eharp 

out,  from  L.  oarpo,  to  pluck,  to  pull  ]     Lint 

for  dressing  a  wound. 

Charuill,  char'kc,  n.  [The  Chilian  name, 
of  which  the  term  jerked  beei  Is  a  corrup- 
tion.] Jerked  beef;  beef  cut,  into  Strips  of 
about  an  inch  thick  and  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Charr,  ft.    A  kind  of  fish,  the  char. 

Chart,  chart,  n.  [L.  charta,  paper,  a  leaf 
of  paper.  Card  is  the  same  word  )  A 
sheet  of  any  kind  on  which  information 
is  exhibited  in  a  methodical  or  tabulated 
form;  specifically,  a  marine  map,  with  the 
coasts,  islands,  rocks,  soundings,  &c,  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  ships. — v.t.  To  de- 
lineate, as  on  a  chart;  to  map  out.— Char- 
taeeons,  kar-ta'shus,  a.  Bot.  papery;  re- 
sembling paper:  applied  to  the  paper-like 
texture  of  leaves,  bark,  &c. — Charter, 
char'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  char tre,\  from  L.  char- 
tarius,  from  charta,  paper.]  A  writing 
given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract,  &c; 
any  instrument  executed  with  form  and 
solemnity  bestowing  or  granting  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges;  privilege;  immunity; 
exemption.— v.t.  To  hire  or  let  (a  ship)  by 
charter  or  contract:  to  establish  by  charter; 
to  grant;  to  privilege.  —  Charterable, 
char'ter-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  in  a 
condition  to  be,  chartered  or  hired,  as  a 
ship.— Chartered,  char'terd,  a.  Granted 
by  charter;  permitted  by  charter;  privi- 
leged.—Charterer,  char'ter-er,  n.  One 
who  charters.— Charter-party,  n.  [Fr. 
charte-purtie,  a  divided  charter,  from  the 
practice  of  cutting  the  instrument  in  two, 
and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  con- 
tractors.] Com.  an  agreement  respecting 
the  hire  of  a  vessel  and  the  freight,  signed 
by  the  proprietor  or  master  of  the  ship, 
and  by  the  merchant  who  hires  or  freights 
it.— Chartism,  char'tizm,  n.  The  politi- 
cal principles  or  opinions  of  the  Chartists. 
—Chartist,  char'tist,  n.  One  of  a  body  of 
political  reformers  in  England  that  sprung 
up  about  the  year  1838,  and  advocated  as 
their  leading  principles  universal  suffrage, 
no  property  Qualification  for  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, annual  parliaments,  equal  repre- 
sentation, payment  of  members,  and  vote  by 
ballot,  all  which  privileges  they  demanded 
as  constituting  the  people's  charter. 

Chartography,  kar-tog'ra-fi,  n.  [E.  chart, 
L.  charta,  paper,  and  Gr.  graphs,  writing, 
description.]  The  art  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing up  maps  or  charts.— Chartographer, 
kar-tog'raf-er,  n.  One  who  prepares  or 
publishes  maps  or  charts;  a  maker  of  maps 
or  charts.— Chartographlc,  kar-to-graf - 
ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  chartography.— Char- 
tographically,  kar-to-graf'ik-al-li,  adv. 
In  a  chartographic  manner;  by  charto- 
graphy. 

Chartreuse,  shar'troz,  n.  A  highly 
esteemed  liqueur  made  with  fine  spirits 
and  aromatic  plants  growing  on  the  Alps, 
and  so  called  from  the  monastery  of  the 
same  name,  where  it  used  to  be  made. 
Chartnlary.  kar'tu-la-ri,  n.  [Fr.  cartu- 
laire,  L.L.  cartularius,  from  chartula,  dim. 
of  L.  charta,  paper.]  A  record  or  register, 
as  of  a  monastery. 

Char- woman,  n.    Char,  work. 

Chary,  cha'ri,  a.  [A.Sax.  cearig,  full  of 
care,  sad,  from  cearu,  cam,  care.  Care.] 
Careful ;  cautious ;  frugal ;  sparing:  with  of 
before  an  object.— Charily,  cha'ri-li,  a. 
In  a  chary  manner;  carefully;  sparingly. 
—Chariness,  cha'ri-nes,  n. 
Chase,  cbas,  v.t.— chased,  chasing.  [Also 
written  chace,  from  O.Fr.  chacier,  Mod.Fr. 
chasser,  to  chase,  a  parallel  form  with  catch, 
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being  like  it  from  L.L.  ruptinre.  Catch  I 
To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  M 
game  ;   to  hunt;   to  follow  after  or  search 

for  with  eagerness:  to  pursue  for  any  pur- 
pose; to  follow  with  hostility;  to  drive  off, 
— n.  Pursuit;  hunting;  ardent  search  for 
or  following  after;  that  which  is  pursued  or 

hunted;  specifically,  a  vessel  pursued  bj 

another;  an  Open  piece  of  ground  or  place 

well  stored  with  game,  and  belonging  to  s 

private  proprietor.— Cliasahic,  chfts'a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  chased;  lit  for  the 
chase.-  Chaser,  chas'er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  chases;  a  pursuer  or  hunter;  a 
ship  that  pursues  another;  a  chase  gun. — 
Chase-gun,  n.  In  war-ships,  a  gun  used 
in  chasing  an  enemy  or  in  defending  a  ship 
when  chased. 

Chase,  chas,  n,  [Fr.  chdsat,  from  L.  capsa, 
box,  case.  Case,  for  holding  things,  is  a 
form  of  the  same  word.]  An  iron  frame 
used  by  printers  to  confine  types  when  set 
in  columns  or  pages;  the  part  of  a  gun 
between  the  trunnions  and  the  muzzle;  a 
wide  groove. 

Chase,  chas,  v.t.  [Shortened  from  encliase.] 
To  enchase;  to  cut  a  thread  on,  so  as  to 
make  a  screw.—  Chaser,  chas'er,  n.  One 
who  chases  or  enchases;  an  enchaser;  a 
steel  tool  used  for  cuttiug  or  finishing  the 
threads  of  screws. 

Chasm,  kazm,  n.  [Gr.  chasma,  from  root 
cha,  as  in  chaos.]  A  gaping  or  yawning 
opening,  as  in  the  earth;  an  abyss;  a  wide 
and  deep  cleft;  a  fissure;  a  void  space. — 
Chasmy,  kaz'mi,  a.  Abounding  with 
chasms. 

Chasseur,  shas-ser,  n.  [Fr.,  a  huntsman.] 
One  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  light  and  active, 
both  mounted  and  on  foot,  trained  for 
rapid  movements;  a  person  dressed  in  a 
sort  of  military  style  in  attendance  upon 
persons  of  rank. 

Chassis,  sha-se,  n.  [Fr.]  The  framework 
of  a  motor  car,  carrying  the  body  and  other 
parts. 

Chaste,  chast,  a.  [Fr.  chaste,  from  L.  cas- 
tus,  chaste.]  Pure  from  all  unlawful  sexual 
commerce;  free  from  libidinous  desires; 
continent ;  virtuous ;  free  from  obscenity 
or  impurity  in  thought  and  language ;  as 
applied  to  literary  style,  free  from  barbar- 
ous words  and  phrases,  affected  or  extra- 
vagant expressions,  or  the  like;  in  art,  free 
from  meretricious  ornament  or  affectation; 
not  gaudy.— Chastely,  chast'li,  adv.  In  a 
chaste  manner.— Chastcncss,  chast'nes 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  chaste. — 
Chastity,  chas'ti-ti,  n.  The  state  or  pro- 
perty of  being  chaste,  pure,  or  undented; 
sexual  purity;  continence. 

Chasten,  chas'n,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  chastier,  from 
L.  castigare,  to  castigate  or  chastise,  from 
castus,  pure,  whence  chaste;  cornp.  chastise.] 
To  inflict  pain,  trouble,  or  affliction  on  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming  from  evil;  to  cor- 
rect; to  chastise;  to  punish:  not  now  used 
of  corporal  punishment,  which  is  expressed 
by  chastise;  to  purify,  as  the  taste;  to  re- 
fine.— Chastener,  chas'n-er,  n.  One  who 
chastens. 

Chastise,  chas-tiz',  v.t. — chastised,  chastis- 
ing. [Same  word  as  chasten,  but  with  a 
different  verbal  termination;  O.E.  chastie, 
chasty,  from  O.Fr.  chastier.  Chasten.]  To 
inflict  pain  on  by  stripes  or  in  any  other 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  and 
recalling  to  duty;  to  correct  by  punish- 
ment; to  free  from  faults  or  excesses;  to 
correct;  to  restrain — Chastisable,  chas- 
tiz'a-bl.  a.  Deserving  of  chastisement.  — 
Chastisement,  chas'tiz-ment,  n.  The 
act  of  chastising;  pain  inflicted  for  punish- 
ment and  correction,  either  by  stripes  or 
otherwise.— Chastiser,  chas-tiz'er,  n.  One 
who  chastises;  a  punisher;  a  corrector. 

Chasuble,  chas'u-bl,  n.  [Fr.  chasuble,  from 
L.  I j.  casubula,  from  L.  casula,  a  little  cot- 
tage, a  hooded  garment,  dim.  of  casa,  a 
cottage.]  A  rich  vestment  or  garment  worn 
uppermost  by  a  priest  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist. 

Chat,  chat,  v.i.— chatted,  chatting.  [An  ab- 
breviated form  of  chatter.]  To  talk  idly  or 
in  a  familiar  manner;  to  talk  without  form 


Of  ■<  icmony.      ;/.      Free,  familiar  talk;   Idle 

talk;  piate  Chatty,  ohat'l,  a,  inclined 
to  chat ,  talkat  Ive. 

Clint,  chat,  n.  [From  the  chattering  sound 
of  its  voice.]  A  name  of  several  small, 
lively  birds  of  the  warbler  family,  three 
species  of  which  are  found  in  Britain. 
namely,  the  stone-chat,  the  whin-chat,  and 
the  wheat-ear. 

Chateau,  shM  to7,  n.  pi.  Chateaux,  shit- 
to//,  Fr.  to.  [Fr.  ch&tean,  O.Fr.  chastel,  a 
castle, from Jj.castellum.  OASTLB.]  Aeastle; 
a  mansion  in  the  country;  a  country-seat. — 
Chatelaine,  shat'e-lan,  n.  |Fr.  chate- 
laine, lit.  a  female  castellan  or  castle-keeper.] 
A  female  castellan;  a  bunch  of  chains  worn 
at  a  lady's  waist,  having  attached  such 
articles  as  a  key,  thimble-case,  penknife, 
cork-screw,  &c  —  Chateiet,  shat-la,  it. 
[Fr.  chateiet,  dim.  of  chateau.]  A  little 
castle. 

Chatoyant,  sha-toi'ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pp.  of 
chatoyer,  to  change  lustre  like  the  eye  of 
a  cat,  from  chat,  a  cat.]  Having  a  change- 
able, undulating  lustre  or  colour,  like  that 
of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 

Chattel,  chat'el,  n.  [O.E.  chatel,  also  catel, 
really  the  same  word  as  cattle  (which  see).] 
An  item  or  article  of  goods,  specifically 
applied  in  law  to  goods  movable  or  im- 
movable, except  such  as  have  the  nature 
of  freehold. 

Chatter,  chafer,  v.i.  [Probably  an  imi- 
tative word,  allied  to  I).  kioetteren,  Dan. 
kviddre,  Sw.  kvittra,  to  chirp,  to  chatter.] 
To  utter  sounds  rapidly  and  indistinctly, 
as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey;  to  make  a  noise 
by  repeated  rapid  collisions  of  the  teeth; 
to  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapidly;  to  jabber. 
— v.t.  To  utter  as  one  who  chatters.—  n. 
Sounds  like  those  of  a  magpie  or  monkey; 
idle  talk.  —  Chatter-box,  n.  One  that 
talks  incessantly:  applied  chiefly  to  children. 
(Colloq.)— Chatterer,  chat'er-er,  n.  One 
who  chatters;  a  prater;  an  idle  talker;  the 
popular  name  of  sundry  insessorial  birds, 
one  of  which  is  the  waxwing,  or  Bohemian 
chatterer. 

Chaud- medley,  shod'med-li,  n.  [Fr. 
chaud,  hot  (L.  calidus),  and  E.  medley.] 
Law,  the  killing  of  a  man  in  an  affray  in 
the  heat  of  blood  or  passion. 

Chanfer,  Chauffer,  cha/fer,  n.  [Fr. 
chauffer,  to  heat.  Chafe.]  A  small  por- 
table furnace,  usually  of  sheet-iron,  with  a 
grating  near  the  bottom.  —  Chauffeur, 
sho'fer,  n.  [Fr.]  The  driver  of  a  heat 
motor  vehicle. 

(haunt,  chant.    Chant. 

Chauvin,  sho-van.n.  [FromNich.C/taimn, 
an  enthusiastic  military  adherent  of  Na- 
poleon I.]  Originally,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  first  French  Empire  who  professed, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  sort  of  adora- 
tion for  his  person  and  his  acts;  hence,  any 
one  possessed  by  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
patriotism  or  military  enthusiasm.— Chau- 
vinism, sho'vin-izm,  n.  The  sentiments 
of  a  chauvin;  absurdly  exaggerated  patriot- 
ism or  military  enthusiasm. 

Chaw,  cha,  v.t.  To  chew:  an  old  form  now 
vulgar. —  Chaw-bacon,  n.  A  country 
lout;  a  bumpkin. 

Chay,  Chaya-root,  cha,  cha'a,  n.  An 
Indian  root  yielding  a  red  dye. 

Cheap,  chep,  a.  [Strictly  a  noun,  being= 
A.Sax.  cedp,  price,  bargain;  from  the  use 
of  the  phrase  good  cheap,  as  to  buy  a  thing 
good  cheap,  that  is  a  good  bargain,  the 
noun  came  to  be  used  as  an  adjective. 
Cog.  D.  koop,  a  purchase,  Icnopen,  to  buy; 
Icel.  kauv,  a  bargain;  kaupa,  to  buy;  G. 
kaujfen,  to  buy;  Goth,  kaufon,  to  traffic. 
Cheapen,  chop,  chaffer,  chapman,  are  akin.] 
Bearing  a  low  pri.ee  in  market;  capable  of 
being  purchased  at  a  low  price,  either  as 
compared  with  the  usual  price  of  the  com- 
modity, or  with  the  real  value,  or  more 
vaguely  with  the  price  of  other  commo- 
dities; being  of  small  value;  common;  not 
respected  —Cheapen,  che'pn,  v.t.  To  ask 
the  price  of ;  to  chaffer  or  bargain  for ;  to 
beat  down  the  price  of;  to  lessen  the  value 
of;  to  depreciate.— Cheapener,  che'pn- 


er.  n.      One   who  cheapens  or  bargains.— 

Cheaply,  chcp'H,  adv.    At  a  small  prior 
at  a  low  rate.— Cheapness,  cheVnes,  n. 
The    Btate    or   quality   of    being   oh< 
Cheap-Jack,  Cheap-John,  n.   a  tra 

veiling  hawker  professing  to  give  wonderful- 
bargains;  a  seller  of  cheap  articles. 

Cheat,  diet,  v.t.    [Abbrev.  of  escheat,  to  ait. 
like  an  escheater,  who  held  an  office  gi 
great  opportunities  of  fraud.    ESCHEAT* 
To  deceive  and  defraud;  to  impose  upon;' 
to  trick  (to  cheat  a  person  of  or  out  o/sodm 
thing);  to  illude;  to  deceive;  to  mislead.— 
v.i.   To  act  dishonestly;   to  practise  fraud 
or  trickery.— n.  A  fraud  committed  bj 
ception;  a  trick,  imposition,  or  impo 
a  person  who  cheats;  a  fraudulent  pi  i 
a  swindler.— Cheatable,  chet'a-bl,  a.    Ca^ 
pable  of  being  cheated;    easily  cheated.— 

Cheatablenesg,  chct'a-bl-nes,  n.  — ' 
Cheater,  chet'er,  n.  One  who  cheats;  an 
escheater  (Shak.)t.—  Cheating,  chet'ing, 
a.  Given  to  cheat  or  associated  with  cheat- 
ing; fraudulent.— Cheat  Ingly,  chet'ing  li, 
adv.    In  a  cheating  manner. 

Check,  chek,  n.  [Fr.  dchec,  O.Fr.  eschec,  a 
check,  a  check  at  chess,  lit.  king,  the  call 
of  king!  in  chess,  from  Per.  shdh,  king, 
the  chief  piece  at  chess.  Chess,  Cheque, 
Chequer.]  The  act  of  suddenly  stopping 
or  restraining;  a  stop;  hindrance;  restraint; 
obstruction;  a  term  or  word  of  warning  in 
chess  when  one  party  obliges  the  other 
either  to  move  or  guard  his  king;  a  repri- 
mand; rebuke;  censure;  slight;  a  speciee 
of  cloth,  in  which  coloured  lines  or  stripes 
cross  each  other  rectangularly,  making  a 
pattern  resembling  the  squares  of  a  chess 
board;  the  pattern  of  such  cloth;  a  mark 
put  against  names  or  items  on  going  over  a 
list;  a  duplicate,  or  counterpart,  used  foi 
security  or  verification;  a  counterfoil;  a 
ticket  or  token  given  for  identification;  a 
cheque  (which  see). — v.t.  To  stop  or  mode- 
rate the  motion  of;  to  restrain  in  action 
to  hinder;  to  curb;  to  rebuke;  to  chide  01 
reprove;  chess,  to  make  a  move  which  putt 
the  adversary's  king  in  check;  to  compare 
with  a  counterfoil  or  something  similar, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  authenticity  01 
accuracy. — v.i.  To  make  a  stop;  to  stop;  tc 
pause. — a.  Made  of  check;  chequered.— 
Checker,  chek'er,  n.  One  who  checks 
For  Checker  in  other  senses  see  Chequer 
—Checkmate,  chek'mat,  n.  [From  Per 
shah  mat,  the  king  is  dead  {shdh,  the  king 
mdt,  he  is  dead).]  Chess,  the  position  of  i 
king  when  he  is  in  check,  and  cannot  re 
lease  himself,  which  brings  the  game  to  i 
close;  hence,  defeat;  overthrow.  —  v.t. - 
checkmated,  checkmating.  To  put  in  check 
as  an  opponent's  king  in  chess-playing,  S( 
that  he  cannot  be  released;  hence,  to  de 
feat;  to  thwart:  to  frustrate.  —  Check' 
String,  n.  A  string  in  a  coach  by  pullinj 
which  the  occupant  may  call  the  attentioi 
of  the  coachman. 

Cheddar,  ched'er,  n.  A  rich  fine-flavourec 
cheese  made  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire 
England;  any  cheese  of  similar  character. 
Cheek,  chek,  n.  [A.Sax.  cedce,  cheek;  cog 
D.  kaak,  Sw.  kek,  the  jaw,  kdk,  the  cheek 
probably  same  root  as  chaw,  jaw,  chaps. 
The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eyes  on  eacl 
side;  something  regarded  as  resembling  th< 
human  cheek  in  position  or  otherwise;  om 
of  two  pieces,  as  of  an  instrument,  appa 
ratus,  framework,  &c,  which  form  corre 
sponding  sides  or  which  are  double  an< 
alike,  as  the  cheeks  of  a  vice,  of  a  lathe,  o 
a  door,  &c;  cool  confidence;  brazen-face* 
impudence;  impudent  or  insulting  talk  (ii 
these  senses  rather  vulgar).  —  Cheek 
bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the  cheek.—  Cheek, 
pouch,  n.  A  bag  situated  in  the  cheek  c 
a  monkey,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enablei 
to  stow  away  and  carry  off  food  for  futur 
consumption.— Cheek-tooth,  n.  A  niola 
tooth  or  grinder.  (O.T.) 
Cheep,  chep,  v.i.  &  (.  [Imitative.]  Topul 
or  peep,  as  a  chicken;  to  chirp;  to  squeak 
— n.  A  chirp;  a  squeak. 
Cheer,  cher,  n.  [O.E.  chere,  face,  look 
mien,  from  O.Fr.  chere,  chiere,  face,  cour 
tenance,  from  L.L.  cara,  the  face,  fror 
Gr.  kara,  the  head.]    Expression  of  cour 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


HEESE      

ntiMti  m  noting  a  greater  or  lea  degrai 

;,,nts  (.sltak  I.   stair  or  temper  of 

a  mind;  state  ol  feeling  or  spirits;  a  state 

gladness  or  joy;  gaiety;  animation;  that 

inch  makes  cheerful  or  promotes  good 

us  for  u  feast;  viands;  tare, 

of  joy,   encouragement,  applause, 

lation.     r.t.  To  gladden;  to  make 

leerfid;  to  encourage;  to  salute  with  shouts 

joy  or  cheers;  to  applaud,     v.i.  To  grow 

tearful;  to  become  gladsome  or  joyous: 

•iM)  With  up;  to  Utter  a  cheer  or  BIlOUl  Of 
ion  »r  joy.    Cheerer,  chor'er,  ». 
i  that  which  cheers.    Cheerful, 
ti.     Of  good  cheer;    having  good 
.  iy;  moderately  joyful;  associated 
iih  or  expressive  of  agreeable  feelings; 
limated;    promoting  or  causing 
itvrfnlni  ss.  gladdening;  animating;  genial. 
«iHM'rflill>.  chci  tul  li,  adv.  lnacheer- 
1  manner;   with  alacrity  or  willingness; 
-  nh  life,  animation,  or  good  spirits. 
Cheerfulness,  cher'ful-nes,  n.     The 
ate  or  Quality  of  being  cheerful.— Chccrl- 
,.  oho  ri  li.  <n/c.    In  a  cheery  manner.— 
Iieerliies.s,  oher'i-nes,  n.     Quality  or 
ate  of  being  cheery.— Cheer  111  ff,  cher'- 
i.iving  joy  or  gladness;  enlivening; 
icouraging ;  animating.  —  Chccrlllgly, 
Jrlng  li.  adv.    In  a  cheering  manner.— 
Iiccrlcss.  cherries,  a.  Without  joy,  glad- 
Ma,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  destitute  of  any- 
enliven  or  animate  the  spirits.— 
heerlcssly,  eherles-li,  adv.    In  a  cheer- 
5s  manner;  dolefully.— Cheerlessness, 
icr'lcs  ncs,  n.    State  of  being  cheerless.— 
heerly,  cher'li,  adv.     Cheerily;   cheer- 
ily: heartily;  briskly.    (Shak.)— Cheery, 
ic'ri,  a.     Showing  cheerfulness  or  good 
irits;  blithe;  hearty;  gay;  sprightly;  pro- 
ofing cheerfulness. 

leese,  chez,  n.  [A.Sax.  edse,  cyse,  cheese; 
rived  like  G.  kdse,  D.  kaas,  from  L. 
sru<t,  cheese.]  An  article  of  food  con- 
iting  of  the  curd  or  caseine  of  milk, 
agulated  by  rennet  or  some  acid,  sepa- 
ted  from  the  whey,  and  usually  pressed 
to  a  solid  mass  in  a  mould. — Cheesy, 
e'zi,  a.  Having  the  qualities,  taste,  odour, 
form  of  cheese;  resembling  or  pertaining 
cheese— t'lieesiliess, che'zi-nes, n.  The 
lality  of  being  cheesy.— Cheese-cake, 
A  cake  filled  with  a  jelly  made  of  soft 
rda,  sugar,  and  butter;  a  small  cake  made 
various  ways  and  with  a  variety  of  dif- 
rent  ingredients. —Cheese-fly,  n.  A 
tall  black  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
icks  of  cheese,  producing  a  maggot  known 
the  cheese-hopper.  —  Cheesemonger, 
Cz'mung-ger,  n.  One  who  deals  in  or 
Us  cheese.— Cheese-paring,  a.  Mean- 
economical  ;  parsimonious.  —  Cheesc- 
ress,  n.  A  press  or  apparatus  for  press- 
jcurd  in  the  making  of  cheese. — Cheese- 
if,  n.  The  vat  or  case  in  which  curds  are 
nfined  for  pressing. 
eetah,  che'ta,  n.  Same  as  Chetah. 
ef,  shef,  n.  [Fr.,  lit,  head,  from  L.  caput.] 
sad  or  chief;  specifically,  the  head  cook 
a  great  establishment,  as  a  nobleman's 
usehold,  a  club,  &c— Chef-d'oeuvre, 
a-do-vr.  7j.  pi.  Chefs-d'oeuvre,  sha- 
-vr.  [Fr.]  A  master-piece;  a  fine  work 
art,  literature,  &c. 

egne,  Chcgre,  cheg'o,  cheg'er,  n.  Same 
Chigoe. 

eirognomy,  ki-rog'no-mi,  n.  Same  as 
■irognomy.—  Chelrology,  kl-rol'o-ji,  n. 
me  as  Chirology.— Cheiropodist,  ki- 

?  o-dist,  n.  Same  as  Chiropodist. 
elropter,  ki-rop'ter,  n.  [Gr.  cheir,  a 
nd,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  A  bat.  Bat.— 
lelropterous,  ki-rop'ter-us,  a.  Belong- 
?  v-o  the  Cheiroptera  or  bat  tribe. 
elrotherluni,  kl-ro-the'ri-um,  n.  [Gr. 
Mr,  the  hand,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.] 
ol.  a  name  given  to  an  animal  known 
its  footprints,  and  supposed  to  be  iden- 
al  with  the  labyrinthodon. 
ela,  kela,  n.  pi.  Chelae,  kcOe.  [Gr. 
'■li,  a  claw.]  One  of  the  prehensile  claws 
ssessed  by  certain  Crustacea,  as  the  crab, 
>8t.eJ&c  -Chelate,  Chellferous,  ke'- 
^e.'if  er-us,  a.  Furnished  with  chela*. 
Lnellforni,  ke'li-form,  a.  Having  the 
"m  of  a  chela  or  prehensile  claw. 
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fhellcrrn. pL ■»,  kfi-lis'ei  a,n     [Qr.ehtli, 

a  claw,  fefroa  a   born  |     In  aiarhnid 

of  first  pair  oi  bead  limba 
Chelonlaiii  kfi-Wnl-an,  a,    [Or.  ohfflni, 
a  tortoise. 1     Pertaining  to  or  designating 
animals  of  the  tortoise  Kind,    «    A  tortoise 

or  turtle. 

I'llCllllse.  she  me/',  H.  |  Kr.  c)i.  nnsr,  I.I, 
c<iinisi<i,  a  shirt,  from  Ar.  </<iinis,  a  shut, 
an  undergarment  of  linen. |  A  sbilt  01 
smock  worn   by  teinales:   a  wall  that  lines 

the  face  of  an  earthwork;  a  breast  wall. 
Chemlnette,  ahem-i-set',  n.    [Fr.]    a 

short  undergarment  worn   on   the   breast 
over  the  cb.  mise. 

Chemist,  kemtst,  a.  [Shortened  from  al- 
chemist, from  alchemy,  O.Fr.  alchemic,  from 
Ar.  al,  the,  and  qimid,  chemistry,  from  L. 
Gr.  chtmtia,  cbemistry,  from  Gr.  cht6,  to 
pour,  to  drop  I  A  person  versed  in  chem- 
istry; one  whose  business  is  to  make  chemi- 
cal examinations  or  investigations;  one  who 
deals  in  drags  and  medicines.— Chemist- 
ry, kem'ist-ri,  n.  The  science  which  seeks 
to  discover  the  different  kinds  of  matter  of 
which  the  globe  is  composed,  and  treats  of 
the  nature,  laws  of  combination,  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  they  form. 
Theoretical  or  pure  chemistry  deals  chiefly 
with  the  laws  and  principles  underlying 
chemical  actions,  while  practical  (or  ap- 
plied) chemistry  is  more  concerned  with  the 
modes  of  preparing  chemical  substances, 
of  analysing  these,  or  of  finding  useful  ap- 
plications for  them  in  the  arts.— Organic 
chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds; in  older  sense,  the  chemistry  of 
organized  bodies  (animals  and  plants).  — 
Inorganic  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  the 
elements  and  of  compounds  other  than 
those  of  carbon.— Chemical,  kem'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  chemistry.  —  Chemical 
combination,  that  intimate  union  of  two 
substances,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  by  which 
is  produced  a  compound  differing  in  one  or 
more  of  its  essential  qualities  from  either 
of  the  constituents.  ~n.  A  substance  used 
to  produce  chemical  effects;  a  chemical 
agent.— Chemically,  kem'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  chemical  manner;  according  to  chemical 
principles;  by  chemical  process  or  operation. 
— Chemlco-electrlc,  kem'i-ko-e-lek"- 
trik,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  electri- 
city resulting  from  chemical  action;  also, 
pertaining  to  chemical  action  resulting  from 
electricity. 

Chemltype,  Chemitypy,  kem'i-tlp, 
kem'i-ti-pi,  n.  [Chemi-  in  chemistry,  and 
type.]  A  process  by  which  an  impression 
from  an  engraved  plate  is  obtained  in  relief, 
so  as  to  be  printed  on  an  ordinary  printing- 
press. 

Chemosmosis,  kem-os-rno'sis,  n.  [Chem- 
in  chemistry,  and  osmosis.]  Chemical  action 
acting  through  an  intervening  membrane, 
as  parchment,  &c— Chemosmutic,  kem- 
os-mot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
chemosmosis. 

Chenille,  she-nel',  n.  [Fr.,  a  caterpillar.] 
A  tufted  cord  of  silk  or  worsted,  somewhat 
resembling  a  caterpillar,  used  for  making 
hair-nets,  &c. 

Chenomorph,  ke'no-morf,  n.  [Gr.  chin, 
goose,  morphe,  form.]  Ornith.  any  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe. 

Cheque,  chek,  n.  [From  chequer,  or  ex- 
chequer, in  old  sense  of  banker's  or  money- 
changer's office  or  counter;  or  from  check, 
in  sense  of  counterfoil.]  An  order  for 
money  drawn  on  a  banker  or  bank,  payable 
to  the  bearer.— Cheque-book,  n.  A  book 
containing  blank  bank-cheques. 

Chequer,  Checker,  chek'er,  n.  [O.Fr. 
escheqaier,  Mod.Fr.  echiquier,  a  chess-board, 
an  exchequer,  from  O.Fr.  eschecs,  chess. 
Check,  Chess.]  A  chess  or  draught  board! : 
pi.  the  game  of  draughts;  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  pattern  that  consists  of  squares; 
the  pattern  itself;  an  exchequer  or  trea- 
sury^.—v.t.  To  mark  with  little  squares, 
like  a  chess-board,  by  lines  or  stripes  of 
different  colours;  to  mark  with  different 
colours;  fig.  to  variegate  with  different 
qualities,  scenes,  or  events;  to  diversify;  to 


CHEST 

Imparl  rarieti  to  (erents  that  chequer  one's 
career)       Chequered.     Checkered. 

•  do  h  >  rd,  a      Mai  k<  d    «  it  b  01    exhibiting 
■  differ*  nt  oolours   vai  li  d  « I)  i>  s 
i>i  a   "t   diffi  i'  nt   1  oloura .  fig    \.-.i  1< 
wn h  different  qualities,  sc<  m    ,  or  ei 

crossed     with    good    and      bad 

chequered  life  or  narrative),     Cbeqner> 
board,  n.    A  board  on  which  chequers  or 
draughts  are  played    Cheqaet>work, 
n,    Work  exhibiting  chequers  01  squat 
varied  oolour  or  materials;  work  con 
ol  nross lines ;jltf  an sggi r mnl n  i il  vicissitudes. 

Chcrliiioycr,  oherl  mol  6r,  %     [Pernrlan 

Hume.  I    A  fruit  of  Houtb  America  allied  to 
the  ouitard  apple, 

<  lirrlsh,  cherish,  v.t.  fO.Fr.  cherir,  ■ 
sunt  (Fr.  clUrir),  to  hold  dear,  from  cher, 
L.    earns,    dear,    whence    also    carets,]      To 

treat  with  tenderness  and  affection;  to  take 

care  of;  to  foster;  to  hold  as  dear,  to  In 
dtdge  and  encourage  in  tin;  mind;  to  hai 
bour;  to  cling  to.  t'lu'rlsher,  cher'isl,  o, 
n.  One  who  cherishes;  an  eneourager;  a 
supporter.— Cherl.slilugly,  cherish  ing- 
li,  ikIc.  In  an  affectionate  or  cherishing 
manner. 

Cheroot,  she-rot',  n.  [Tamil  shuruttu,  a 
roll.]  A  kind  of  cigar  of  a  cylindrical  or 
often  somewhat  tapering  shape,  with  both 
ends  cut  square  off. 

Cherry,  cher'i,  n.  [O.E.  cheri,  chiri,  from 
Fr.  cerise,  L.  cerasus,  from  Gr.  kerasos,  a 
cherry.]  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  plum  family,  consisting  of  a  pulpy  drupe 
inclosing  a  one-seeded  smooth  stone;  the 
tree  itself;  also  the  name  of  other  fruits.— 
a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  colour;  red;  ruddy; 
blooming.— Cherry-brandy,  n.  Brandy 
in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped. — 
Cherry-laurel,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub 
of  the  cherry  genus,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 
—Cherry-pepper,  n.  A  species  of  cap- 
sicum, whose  fruit  is  small  and  cherry- 
shaped.— Cherry-pit,  n.  A  child's  play, 
in  which  cherry-stones  are  thrown  into  a 
hole.— Cherry-stone,  n.  The  seed  of 
the  cherry. 

Chersonese,  ker'so-nez,  n.  [Gr.  chersoni- 
sos—chersos,  land,  and  nesos,  an  isle.]  A 
peninsula. 

Chert,  chert,  n.  [Probably  Celtic;  comp. 
Ir.  ceart,  a  pebble.]  A  variety  of  quartz, 
more  or  less  translucent,  less  hard  than 
common  quartz,  with  a  fracture  usually 
conchoidal  and  dull,  sometimes  splintery. 
— Cherty,  cher'ti,  a.  Like  chert;  full  of 
chert;  flinty. 

Cherub,  cher'ub,  n.  pi.  Cherubs;  Hebrew 
pi.  Cherubim,  cher'ub-im.  [Heb.  kerub.] 
One  of  an  order  of  angels;  a  beautiful  child. 
[In  the  latter  sense  the  plural  is  always 
cherubs. ]— Chernbic,  Cherubical,  che- 
rub'ik,  che-rub'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling cherubs;  angelic—  Cherubim- 
lc,  cher-u-bim'ik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
cherubim. 

Chervil,  cher'vil,  n.  [A.Sax.  cerfille,  from 
L.  chosrophyllum,  from  Gr.  chairephyllon — 
chairo,  to  rejoice,  and  phyllon,  leaf,  from 
their  agreeable  odour.]  A  hairy  herb  of 
the  carrot  family,  with  longish  grooved 
fruits,  common  in  fields  and  waste  places 
throughout  Britain.— Garden  chervil,  an 
annual  plant  cultivated  as  an  aromatic 
pot-herb. 

Chesnut.    Chestnut. 

Chess,  ches,  n.  [O.Fr.  eschecs,  Fr.  echecs, 
chess,  really  a  plural,  meaning  lit.  kings, 
from  Per.  shah,  a  king,  the  principal  figure 
in  the  game,  whence  also  check.]  An  in- 
genious game  played  by  two  persons  or 
parties  with  different  pieces  on  a  checkered 
board,  divided  into  sixty-four  squares. — 
Chess-board,  n.  The  board  used  in  the 
game  of  chess.— Chess-man,  n.  A  piece 
used  in  playing  the  game  of  chess. 

Chessel,  ches'el,  n.  [From  cheese.]  A 
mould  or  vat  in  which  cheese  is  formed. 

Chest,  chest,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyste,  from  L. 
cista,  Gr.  kiste,  a  chest,  a  box.]  A  box  of 
considerable  size;  com.  a  case  in  which 
certain  kinds  of  goods,  as  tea,  indigo,  &c, 
are  packed  for  transit;  hence,  the  quantity 


ch,  caain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 
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such    a   chest    contains;    the    trunk   of   the 

body  from  I  lie  mck  to  the  billy;  tin-  thorax. 

Chr.-.t  0/ tlrntrrrs,  a  piece Ol  furniture  with 

sliding  boxes  or  drawer!  for  holdiug  various 

articles  of  dress,  linen,  SCO,  P  t.  To  deposit 
in  a  chest;  to  hoard. — Chested,  chested, 
<i.  Having  a  chest  of  this  or  that  kind: 
used  chiefly  in  composition  (broad  cheated). 
4  III  sill  III     ches'nut,    H.     [For  chrstni  mtt, 

i).K.  rhisitint,  ehttteyne,  bom  O.Fr.  eheu- 
i(ti[i)ic,  from  L.  ocutcmeu,  the  ohestnut-tree, 

from  (Jr.  kiistniion,  from  CtUtana  in  1'ontus, 
where  this  tree  abounded]  The  seed  or 
nut  of  a  forest  tree  allied  to  the  beech,  in- 
closed in  a  prickly  pericarp,  containing  two 
or  more  edible  seeds;  the  tree  itself  or  its 
timber;  the  colour  of  the  husk  of  a  chest  nut; 
a  reddish-brown  colour;  an  old  joke  (eolloq.). 
—a.  Of  the  colour  of  a  chestnut;  reddish- 
brown. 

Chctah.  che'ta,  n.  [Native  name,  meaning 
spotted.]  The  hunting  leopard,  trained  in 
Iudia  to  hunt  such  game  as  deer,  &c. 

<'hetvert,  chet'vert,  n.  A  Russian  grain 
measure,  equal  to  577  bushels. 

C'hcvnl-de  frlse,  she-val'de-frez,  n.  pi. 
Chevaux-de-frise,  she-vo'de-frez.  [Fr. 
cheval,  a  horse,  pi.  chevaux,  and  Frise, 
Friesland,  where  first  employed.]  A  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  or  iron  with  long 
spikes  transversely  through  it,  set  on  the 
ground  to  bar  a  passage,  form  an  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  cavalry,  &c. 

Cheval-glass,  n.  A  swing  looking-glass 
mounted  on  a  frame,  and  large  enough  to 
reflect  the  whole  figure. 

Chevalier,  shev-a-ler',  n.  [Fr.,  from  cheval, 
a  horse.  Cavalry,  Cavalier.]  A  horse- 
man; a  cavalier;  a  member  of  certain  orders 
of  knighthood.— Chevalier  d'industrie,  one 
who  gains  a  living  by  dishonest  means;  a 
sharper;  a  swindler;  a  thief. 

Cheveril.J  shev'er-il,  n.  [O.Fr.  chevrel,  a 
kid,  dim.  of  chevre,  L.  capra,  a  goat.]  A 
soft  pliable  leather  made  of  kid-skin. 

Cheviot,  che'vi-ot,  n.  and  a.  A  name  for 
a  variety  of  sheep,  noted  for  their  large 
carcass  and  valuable  wool,  so  called  from 
the  Cheviot  Hills  between  Scotland  and 
England. 

Chevrette,  shev-ret',  n.  [Fr.,  from  chevre, 
L.  capra,  a  goat.]  An  old  machine  for 
raising  guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages; 
thin  goat-skin  leather  for  gloves. 

Chevron,  shev'run,  n.  [Fr.,  a  rafter,  from 
chevre,  L.  capra,  a  goat,  because  rafters 
are  reared  on  end  like  butting  goats.]  Her. 
a  figure  on  a  shield  representing  two  rafters 
of  a  house  meeting  at  the  top;  arch,  a 
variety  of  fret  ornament;  a  zigzag;  milit. 
the  distinguishing  marks  on  the  sleeves  of 
nou-commissioned  officers'  coats,  to  mark 
the  rank  of  the  bearer.  —  Chevroned, 
shev'rund,  a.  Bearing  a  chevron;  resembling 
a  chevron. 

Chew,  cho,  v.t.  [From  A.Sax.  cedwan,  to 
chew  =  D.  kaauwen,  G.  kanen,  to  chew. 
Jaw,  jowl,  chaps,  chops  are  from  the  same 
root.]  To  bite  and  grind  with  the  teeth; 
to  masticate. — To  chew  the  cud,  to  ruminate, 
and  fig.  to  ruminate  or  meditate  on  some- 
thing.— v.i.  To  perforin  the  act  of  chewing; 
to  champ.— n.  That  which  is  chewed;  a 
quid  of  tobacco. 

Chian,  ki'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chios,  an 
isle  in  the  Levant.— Chian  earth,  a  kind  of 
earth  used  anciently  as  an  astringent  and 
a  cosmetic. 

Chiaroscuro,  Chiaro-oscnro,  ki-a'ro- 
Bko"ro,  ki-a'ro-os-ko"ro,  n.  [It.,  lit.  clear- 
obscure,  from  L.  clarus,  clear,  and  obscurus, 
obscure;  Fr.  clair-obscur.]  That  department 
of  painting  which  relates  to  light  and  shade; 
the  art  of  judiciously  distributing  the  lights 
and  shadows  in  a  picture. 

Chlasma,  ki-az'ma,  n.  [Gr.  chiasma,  from 
the  Greek  letter  \.]  Anat.  the  central  body 
of  nervous  matter,  where  the  optic  nerves 
cross  each  other  proceeding  from  the  brain 
to  the  eyes;  a  cross  arrangement  [X]  of 
clauses  e.g.  I  cannot  sing,  to  laugh  I  would 
be  ashamed. 

Chihonqne,  Chibouk,  shi-buk',  n. 
[Turk.]    A  Turkish  tobacco-pipe. 


Clll«\    sink,    11.     |l''i\,    from   G,   tchiok,    due 

order,    tact  I      Kasy    elegance,    smart  ness ; 

adroitness;  knowingness,    «.  smart. 

Chien,  chc'ka,  n.  [Sp.J  A  red  colour  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
Bignonia  in  tropical  South  America. 

Chicane,  Chicanery,  shi-kan',  shi-kan'- 

er  i,  ;/.  I  I'Y.  chicane,  clncanerie,  originally  a 
kind  of  game  and  the  manceuvres  in  playing 
it,  from  Per.  chaugdn,  the  game  of  golf 
played  on  horseback,  polo.]  The  art  of 
protracting  a  contest  or  discussion  by  the 
use  of  evasive  stratagems  or  mean  and  un- 
fair tricks  and  artifices;  trickery;  sophistry; 
artifice,  —v.i.  To  use  chicane.— Chicaner, 
shi-kan'er,  n.  One  who  uses  chicane  or 
chicauery. 

Chicken,  chik'en,  n.  [A.Sax.  cicen,  cycen, 
a  chicken;  cog.  L.G.  kiken,  kilken,  Prov. 
G.  kitchen.]  A  young  fowl ;  particularly  a 
young  domestic  fowl;  a  person  of  tender 
years:  generally  used  of  females,  as  in  the 
phrase,  she  is  no  chicken.— Chick,  chik,  n. 
A  chicken.  —  Chickling,  chik'ling,  n. 
[Dim.  of  chick.]  A  small  chick  or  chicken. 
— Chicken-hearted, a.  Havingnomore 
courage  than  a  chicken;  timid;  cowardly. — 
Chicken-pox,  n.  A  mild  contagious 
eruptive  disease  generally  appearing  in  chil- 
dren.—Chick-weed,  n.  A  common  weed 
with  small  white  blossoms  much  used  for 
feeding  cage-birds. 

Chickling,  Chickling-vetch,  chik'- 
ling, n.  [From  Fr.  chiche,  It.  cece,  from  L. 
cicer,  the  chick-pea.]  A  vetch  or  pea  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  its  seed. —Chick-pea,  n.  A  plant 
cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  form  an  im- 
portant article  in  French  cookery. 

Chicory,  chik'o-ri,  n.  [Fr.  chicoree,  L.  ci- 
chorium,  from  Gr.  kichorion,  chicory.]  The 
popular  name  of  a  composite  plant  common 
in  England,  with  a  fleshy  tapering  root 
which  is  extensively  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with  coffee. — Chico- 
raceous,  chik-o-ra'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chicory;  cichoraceous. 

Chide,  chid,  v.t.— chid  (pret.),  chid  or  chid- 
den, chiding.  [A.Sax.  cidan,  to  chide;  con- 
nections unknown.]  To  scold;  to  reprove; 
to  rebuke;  to  find  fault  with  or  take  excep- 
tion to  (a  thing);  to  strike  by  way  of  punish- 
ment or  admonition  (Tenn.).— v.i.  To  scold; 
to  find  fault;  to  contend  in  words  of  anger. 
Chider,  chld'er,  n.  One  who  chides,  re- 
proves, or  rebukes.— Chiding,  chid'ing,  n. 
A  scolding;  a  rebuke;  reproof.— Chilling- 
ly, chld'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  scolding  or  re- 
proving manner. 

Chief,  chef,  a.  [O.Fr.  chef,  chief  (Fr.  chef), 
the  head,  top,  chief;  from  L.  caput,  the 
head,  whence  also  capital,  cattle,  captain, 
&c]  Highest  in  office,  authority,  or  rank; 
principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any  quality 
or  action;  most  important;  at  the  head; 
leading;  main.— n.  The  person  highest  in 
authority,  the  head  or  head  man;  a  military 
commander;  theperson  who  heads  an  army; 
the  principal  person  of  a  clan,  tribe,  family, 
&c— Chiefdoni,  chef'dum,  n.  The  rank 
or  office  of  a  chief;  sovereignty.— Chiefly, 
chef'li,  adv.  Principally;  above  all;  in  the 
first  place;  for  the  most  part;  mostly.— 
Chief -justice,  n.  A  high  legal  func- 
tionary in  England;  the  presiding  judge  in 
English  colonial  courts.— Chief-justice- 
shlp,  n.    The  office  of  chief-justice. 

Chieftain,  chef'tan,  n.  [O.Fr.  chevetaine, 
chieftaine,  &c;  from  L.L.  capitaneus,  from 
caput,  the  head;  really  the  same  word  as 
captain.]  A  leader  or  commander;  a  chief; 
the  head  of  a  clan  or  family.  —  Chief- 
taincy, Chieftainship,  chef'tan -si, 
chef  tan -ship,  n.  The  rank,  dignity,  or 
office  of  a  chieftain. 

Chiffonnier,  shif'o-ner,  n.  [Fr.,  a  chif- 
fonnier,  a  rag-picker,  from  chiffon,  a  rag.] 
A  kind  of  small  sideboard;  a  wooden  stand 
with  shelves. 

Chignon,  she-nyon,  n.  [Fr.,  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  a  chignon.]  The  term  applied  to 
ladies'  back  hair  when  raised  and  folded  up, 
usually  round  a  pad  of  artificial  hair. 

Chigoe,  Chlgre,  Chiggre,  chig'o,  chig'er, 
n.    [Of  West  Indian   or  South  American 


origin.]  An  insect  closely  resembling  tl 
common  ilea,  but  of  more  minute  Kiy 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Am.- 
iea,  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of  t| 
foot,  and  becoming  distended  with 
produces  a  troublesome  uloei 

Clilkara.  chi-ka'ra,  n.  A  species  of  goa 
likt;  antelope  found  in  Bengal,  of  win, 
the  male  is  furnished  with  four  horns. 

Chilblain,  chil'blan,  n.  [Chill,  ('old,  at 
blain.]  A  blain  or  inflamed  sore  on  tl' 
hands  or  feet  produced  by  cold.— v.t.  'I 
afflict  with  chilblains;  to  produce  chilblali 
in. 

Child,  child,  n.  pi.  Children,  chil'dre 
[A.Sax.  cild,  a  child,  pi.  cildru,  afterwan 
cildre,  childre,  to  which  n  or  en  anoth 
plural  termination  was  added.  'I'll. 
is  the  same  as  that  of  kin,  kind,  \. 
kind,  a  child.]  A  son  or  a  daughter  < 
age;  a  male  or  female  descendant  in  I 
first  degree;  a  very  young  person  of  eitln 
sex;  one  of  crude  or  immature  knowledg 
experience,  judgment,  or  attainments;! 
descendants ;  offspring.  —  Child's  plan, 
trivial  matter  of  any  kind;  anything  easi 
accomplished  or  surmounted. —  With  chil 
pregnant.— Cllild-crowillg,  n.  A  n< 
vous  disease  of  children,  consisting  in 
spasm  of  the  larynx,  causing  a  peculi: 
crowing  sound.  —  Childhood,  child 
hud,  n.  The  state  of  a  child ;  the  tin 
in  which  persons  are  still  classed  as  ch 
dren. -Childing.t  child'ing,  a.  Bearii 
children;  productive;  fruitful. — Child 
ish,  chlld'ish,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
child  or  to  childhood;  like  a  child,  or  wh; 
is  proper  to  childhood:  with  the  dispara 
ing  senses  of  trifling,  puerile,  ignoran 
silly,  weak. —Childishly,  chlld'ish- 
adv.  In  a  childish  manner.— Cllildisl 
ness,  chlld'ish-nes,  n.  The  state  or  qun 
ity  of  being  childish.— Childless,  chili 
les,  a.  Destitute  of  children  or  offspring. 
Childlessness,  child'les-nes,  n.  Sta 
of  being  without  children.  —  Childlik 
child'lik,  a.  Resembling  a  child  or  th; 
which  belongs  to  children;  meek;  submi 
sive;  dutiful:  never  used  in  a  disparagii 
sense.  —  Childly, t  child'li,  a.  Like 
child;  acquired  or  learned  when  a  chil 
{Term.).— Child-bearing,  n.  The  act  1 
producing  or  bringing  forth  children;  pa 
turition.— Child- bed,  n.  The  state  of 
woman  who  is  lying-in  or  in  labour. 
Child -birth,  n.  The  act  of  bringii 
forth  a  child;  travail;  labour.  Childci 
mas-day,  chil'der- mas-da,  n.  [Chihh 
pi.  of  child,  mass,  and  day.]  An  annive 
sary  of  the  Church  of  England,  held  on  tl 
28th  of  December:  Innocents'-day. 

Childe,  child,  n.  A  noble  youth;  a  yout 
especially  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  w; 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
squire. 

Chiliad,  kil'i-ad,  n.  [Gr.  chilias,  fro 
chilioi,  a  thousand.]  A  thousand;  a  cc 
lection  or  sum  containing  a  thousand  i 
dividuals  or  particulars;  the  period  of 
thousand  years— Chiliaedron,  Chilli 
bedroll, t  kil'i-a-e"dron,  kil'i-a-he"dro 
n.  LGr.  hedra,  a  seat,  a  side.]  Geom.  a  figu 
of  a  thousand  sides.— Chlliagon,  kil'i- 
gon,  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  a  corner.]  A  plai 
figure  of  a  thousand  angles  and  sides. 
Chiliarch,  kil'i-ark,  n.  [Gr.  archos, 
chief.]  The  military  commander  or  chi 
of  a  thousand  men.— Chiliarchy,  kil 
ar-ki,  n.  A  body  consisting  of  a  thousai 
men.— Chlliasill,  kil'i-azm,  n.  A  mille 
nium.— Clliliast,  kil'i-ast,  n.  Amillena: 
an.— Chiliastlc,  kil-i-as'tik,  a.  Relatn 
to  the  millennium;  millenarian. 

Chill,  chil,  n.  [A.Sax.  cele,  cvle,  a  col- 
chill,  from  c6l,  cool;  akin  D.  kill,  chi 
killen,  to  chill;  Sw.  kyla,  to  chill;  same  ro 
as  in  L.  gelidus,  gelid.  Cool.]  A  shm 
ing  with  cold;  a  cold  fit;  sensation  of  co 
in  an  animal  body;  chilliness;  coldness 
absence  of  heat  in  a  substance;  fig.  the  fe: 
ing  of  being  damped  or  discouraged ;  a  c 
pressing  influence,  a.  Cold;  tending 
cause  shivering  (chill  winds);  experienci 
cold;  shivering  with  cold;  fig.  depressn 
discouraging,  distant;  formal;  not  wai 
(a   chill  reception).  —  v.t.    To  affect  wi 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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;ii;  to  make  ohllly;  fin  to  obook  In  en- 
n.LiMu  or  warnith;  to  discourage;  to  di- 
,k,  t,>  depress;  metal,  to  reduoe  sua 
ah/ the  temperature  of  (a  pl<  oe  oi  oa  1 
1,1  with  the  view  of  hardening  (a  chilltd 
Jt)  Chiller,  chil  er,  n.  One  who  or 
it  whl<  h  ohilla  Chilling,  ohil'ing,  o. 
oltng;  causing  to  Bhiver;  fia.  tending  to 
„-,.ss  enthusiasm  or  warmth;  oold;  dis- 
,in>i  manneroraddress)  Chlll- 
u|>  chil  mt;  li,  adv.  In  ;i  chilling  man- 
r;  coldly  Chlllness,  ohil'nes,  n.  The 
i,-  oc  quality  of  being  chill.— Chilly, 
,1 ,,  ,1  {Clu'i,  and  term,  -y.J  Experi 
atng  <t  causing  the  Bensation  of  chill- 
■  ;  disagreeably  cold;  chilling.-  adv.. 
il'li  [Chill,  and  term.  -///.]  In  a  chill 
chilly  manner.    Chilliness,  chil'i-nes, 

kate  or  quality  of  being  chilly. 
1111.  Chilly,  chili,    11.     [Sp.   chile.]    A 
nl  of  guinea-pepper  or  capsicum. 
Illiiui.  chil'um, n.    [Hind.)    Ahookah. 

litem  Hundreds,  chil'tern  hun'- 
A  hilly  district  of  Buckingham- 
re  belonging  to  the  British  crown,  the 
wardship.  >f  which  is  accepted  by  a  mem- 
r  of  parliament  who  wishes  to  resign  his 
it,  this  being  regarded  as  an  office  of 
irit  under  the  crown,  and  so  compelling 
agnation. 

linu'ra  Chimera,  ki-me'ra,  n.  [L. 
iawsra,  from  Or.  chimaira,  a  chiinaera.] 
■K,  myth,  a  tire  breathing  monster,  the 
•e  parts  of  whose  body  were  those  of  a 
n,  the  middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder 
a  dragon;  ornamental  art,  a  fantastic 
lemblage  of  animal  forms  so  combined 
to  produce  one  complete  but  unnatural 
sign;  hence,  a  vain  or  idle  fancy;  a  mere 
antasm  of  the  imagination;  also  the  name 
a  cartilaginous  fish  of  extraordinary  ap- 
irance  inhabiting  the  northern  seas,  and 
net  hues  called  king  of  the  herrings. — 
iliueric,  Chimerical,  ki-mer'ik,  ki- 
>r'ik  al,  a.  Merely  imaginary;  fanciful; 
ltastic ;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived.  — 
■interim Uy,  ki-mer'ik-al-li,  adv.  In 
:hinierieal  manner. 

Ime,  chlm,  n.  [O.E.  chimbe,  chymbe,  a 
tubal,  a  shortening  of  chymbale,  A.Sax. 
nbal,  from  L.  cymbalum,  a  cymbal.]  The 
rmonious  sound  of  bells  or  musical  in- 
uuients;  a  set  of  bells  (properly  five  or 
jre)  tuned  to  a  musical  scale,  and  struck 
hammers,  uot  by  the  tougues. — v.i.  To 
.md  in  consonance,  rhythm,  or  harmony; 
give  out  harmonious  sounds ;  hence,  to 
cord;  to  agree;  to  suit;  to  harmonize;  to 
press  agreement:  often  with  in  with  (to 
ime  in  with  one's  sentiments  or  humour). 
).t.  To  cause  to  sound  harmoniously,  as  a 
i  of  bells.— Chimer,  chlm'er,  n.  One 
io  chimes. 

Ime,  Chimb,  chiin,  n.  [D.  kirn,  Sw. 
<i,  kimb,  the  edge  of  a  cask,  Q.  kimme, 
ge,  brim.]  The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or 
b,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves  pro- 
ving beyond  the  head. 

I  mere,  shi-mer',  n.  [Fr.  simarre,  It. 
narra.]  The  upper  robe,  to  which  the 
ffn  sleeves  of  a  bishop  are  attached. 

Imiiey,  chim'ni,  n.  [Fr.  cheminie,  L.L. 
minata,  a  chimney,  from  L.  caminus,  a 
mace,  a  flue,  from  Gr.  kaiyiinos,  an  oven.] 
1  erection,  generally  of  stone  or  brick, 
ntaining  a  passage  by  which  the  smoke  of 
fire  or  furnace  escapes  to  the  open  air;  a 
imney-stack;  a  flue;  the  funnel  of  a 
jam-eugine ;  a  tall  glass  to  surround  the 
.roe  of  a  lamp  to  protect  it  and  promote 
mbustion.  —  Chimney  -can,  Chim- 
B  J'-pot,  n.  A  pipe  of  earthenware  or 
eet-metal  placed  on  the  top  of  chimneys 
prevent  smoking.— Chimney-corner, 
The  corner  of  a  fireplace ;  the  fireside, 
a  place  near  the  fire.— Chimney  - 
lece,  n.  The  assemblage  of  architectural 
essings  around  the  open  recess  consti- 
ting  the  fireplace  in  a  room.— Chimney- 
uek,  n.  A  group  of  chimneys  carried  up 
gether.— Chimney-stalk,  n.  A  long 
iimney,  such  as  that  connected  with  manu- 
ctones— Chimney -swallow,  n.  A 
mmon  European  swallow  with  long  and 
ry    deeply    forked    tail.  —  Chimney  - 
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.  ■•  oi  1  iii  111  pan  /e.  n,    [The  nal  ive  Qulnea 

name  I     A   large  W.    I     \  1 1  nan  ape  belong 

Ing  to  the  anthropoid  or  man  like  monki  yi  . 

and  most  nearly  related  to  the  gorilla. 
Chill,    ehin,    n.      |  A  Sa  \     .mi        l>     Lin.    li. 
kin  11,  the  ehin;  I  eel.  I.  nm,  Dan    A  mil,  < iot  h 

kiiiiiux,  the  cheek:  dog    Armoi    <"",  the 

Oheek;     W.    </,//,    the    ehin;     L    genu,     the 

cheek;  Gr,  genvs,  the  jaw,  the  thin ;  Bkr, 
haiiii,  die  jaw.  1  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  face  b<  low  the  mouth;  the  point  of  the 

under  jaw  in  man  or  a  corresponding  part 
in  other  animals.  Chinned,  ehiud,  a. 
Having  a  chin  of  this  or  that  kind. 

China.  Chinaware.  cln'iia,  chl'na-war, 
?i.  A  species  of  earthenware  made  in  China, 
or  in  imitation  of  that  made  there,  and  so 
called  from  the  country;  porcelain.  Chi- 
na-asler,  n.  The  common  name  of  a 
hardy  and  free-flowering  composite  plant. 
— China-clay,  »i.  Kaolin.— China-Ink, 
n.  A  'kind  of  fine  black  pigment  used  in 
water-colour  drawing,  made  of  lamp  black 
and  gum:  also  called  Indian  ink. — China- 
orangc,  n.  The  sweet  orange,  said  to 
have  been  originally  brought  from  China. 
—China-root,  n.  The  root  or  rhizome  of 
a  plant  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  for- 
merly much  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  — 
China-rose,  n.  The  name  given  to  a 
number  of  varieties  of  garden  rose,  natives 
of  China. — China-shop.  »•  A  shop  in 
which  china,  crockery,  glassware,  &c,  are 
sold. 

Chinch,  chinch,  n.  [Sp.  chinche,  a  bug, 
from  L.  cimex.]  The  common  bed-bug;  also 
the  popular  name  of  certain  fetid  American 
insects  resembling  the  bed-bug,  very  de- 
structive to  wheat,  maize,  &c. 

Chinchilla,  chin -chil 'la,  n.  [Spanish 
name.]  A  genus  of  rodent  animals  peculiar 
to  the  South  American  continent,  one  species 
of  which  produces  the  fine  pearly-gray  fur 
which  has  been  so  much  prized  in  Europe 
for  many  years;  the  fur  of  the  chinchilla. 

Cllinchoiia,  chin-cho'na,  n.  Same  as  Cin- 
chona. 

Chin-cough,  chin'kof,  n.  [For  chink  - 
cough,  chink  being  for  kink,  as  in  Sc.  kink- 
host  (host,  a  cough),  D.  kink-hoest.]  Hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Chine,  chin,  n.  [Fr.  ichine,  O.Fr.  eschine, 
the  spine.]  The  backbone  or  spine  of  an 
animal;  a  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  ani- 
mal, with  the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cook- 
ing.— v.t.  To  cut  through  the  backbone,  or 
into  chine  pieces. 

Chine,  chin,  n.  [A.Sax.  cine,  a  chink,  fis- 
sure.] A  rocky  ravine  on  a  coast:  used  in 
south  of  England. 

Chinese,  chi-nez',  a.  Pertaining  to  China. 
— Chinese  fire,  a  composition  used  in  fire- 
works. —  Chinese  lantern,  a  lantern  made 
of  coloured  paper,  used  in  illuminations. — 
Chinese  white,  the  white  oxide  of  zinc. — n. 
sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  China; 
the  language  of  China. 

Chink,  chingk,  n.  [Akin  to  O.E.  chine,  A. 
Sax.  cinu,  a  chink,  a  fissure,  cinan,  to  gape.] 
A  narrow  aperture:  a  cleft,  rent,  or  fissure 
of  greater  length  than  breadth;  a  cranny, 
gap,  or  crack. — v.t.  To  cause  to  open  or  part 
and  form  a  fissure;  to  make  chinks  in;  to 
fill  up  chinks  in. — v.i.  To  crack;  to  open. — 
Chlllky,  ching'ki,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  fis- 
sures; opening  in  narrow  clefts. 

Chink,  chingk,  v.i.  [Imitative;  comp. 
jingle.]  To  make  a  small  sharp  metallic 
sound. — v.t.  To  cause  to  sound  as  by  shak- 
ing coins  or  small  pieces  of  metal.—  n.  A 
short,  sharp,  clear,  metallic  sound;  a  term 
for  money  (vulgar);  the  reed-bunting. 

Chinkapin,  ching'ka-pin,  n.  [Of  Amer.- 
Indian  origin.]  The  dwarf  chestnut  of  the 
U.  States,  yielding  edible  nuts;  also  an 
American  tree  allied  to  the  oak. 

Chintz,  Chillis  chints,  n.  [Hind,  chint, 
Per.  chinz,  spotted,  stained.]  Cotton  cloth 
or  calico  printed  with  flowers  or  other  de- 
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Chip. chip, v.i  ohipped, chipping  [OloMly 
oonneoted  with  chop  andeaao:  o  l »  /.  (j 

t.i  knciek  to  piece*;  o.s«  Icippa,  to  onop; 
<  I  /.  ti'i" ".  bo  clip  ..1  .  .it  in. .11.  \  l  To  ■  "' 
Into  small  pieces;  to  diminish  by  cutting 

away  a  little  at  ft  tune  ..1  in  small  pi«  1 
p  1  To  '"eak  or  lly  oil  in  small  pit  1 
)/.     A    piece   of    wood,    stone,    or    otl,.  i 

stanoe  separated  from  a  body  by  a  blow  of 
an  instrument;  wood  spin  into  thin  slips 

for  the  manufacture  Ol   hats  and  boo 
<  hippy,  ohip'i,  a.    Abounding  in  1 
produced  by  chips.    Chlp-ave,  n.  An  axe 
tor  chipping.     Chip* bonnet)  Chlp- 
hai,  n,    A  bonnet  or  hat  made  of  wood 

split  into  small  slips. 
Chipmunk,   *  hipmnek,  chtp'mungk, 

chip'inuk,   n.      The    popular   name'   ol    the 

ground-squirrel,  a  rodent  animal  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States. 

Chippendale,  chip'en-dal,  a.  [Inventor's 
name.]  A  slight  style  of  drawing-room 
furniture. 

i  hira^ra,  kl-rag'ra,  n.  [L.  cMragra,  from 
Gr.  cheiragra,  hand-gout— cheir,  the  hand, 
and  agra,  seizure.)  Oout  in  the  hand. — 
Chimeric,  Chimerical,  kl-rag 'rik,  kl- 
rag'rik-al,  a.  Having  or  pertaining  to  the 
gout  in  the  hand. 

ChlroKiiomy,  kl-rog'no-mi,  n.  [Gr.  cheir, 
cheiros,  the  hand,  and  gnome,  knowledge.] 
A  so-called  art  or  science  which  professes 
to  judge  of  mental  character  from  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  hand. 

Chlrographcr,    ChlroKraphlst,     kl- 

rog'ra-fer,  ki-rog'ra-fist,  n.  [Gr.  cheir,  the 
hand,  grapho,  to  write.]  One  who  exercises 
or  professes  the  art  of  writing;  one  who 
tells  fortunes  by  examining  the  hand  — 
Chirographic,  C^hirographieal,  ki- 
ro-graf'ik,  ki-ro-graf  ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chirography.— Chlrography,  kl-rog'ra-fi, 
n.  The  art  of  writing;  hand-writing;  the 
art  of  telling  fortunes  by  examining  the 
hand. 

Ckirologist,  ki-rol'o-jist,  n.  [Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  logos,  discourse.]  One  who 
communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made  with 
the  hands  and  fingers.— Cllirolojjy,  kl- 
rol'o-ji,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  communi- 
cating thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands 
and  fingers,  much  used  by  deaf-mutes. — 
Chlrological,  ki-ro-loj 'ik-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  chirology. 

Chiromancy,  kT'ro-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divi- 
nation by  the  hand;  the  art  or  practice  of 
foretelling  one's  fortune  by  inspecting  the 
lines  and  lineaments  of  his  hand;  palmis- 
try. —  Chiromancer,  Chiromanist, 
Chiromantist,  ki'ro-man-ser,  ki-rom'an- 
ist,  kl'ro-man-tist,  n.  One  who  practises 
chiromancy.  —  Cliiromantlc,  Chlro- 
mantlcal,  ki-ro-man'tik,  kl-ro-man'tik- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  chiromancy  or  divina- 
tion by  the  hand. 

Chiropodist,  kl-rop'od-ist,  n.  [Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  pous,  podos,  the  foot.]  One 
who  treats  diseases  of  the  hands  or  feet;  a 
surgeon  for  the  feet;  more  commonly  a 
cutter  or  extractor  of  corns. 

Chirp,  cherp,  v.i.  [Akin  to  G.  zirpen, 
tschirpen,  schirpen,  to  chirp,  chirrup  being 
a  lengthened  form;  the  same  root  is  in  D. 
kirren,  to  coo,  L.  garrio,  to  chatter.]  To 
make  a  short  sharp  shrill  sound,  as  is  done 
by  small  birds  or  certain  insects;  to  cheep. 
— n.  A  short,  shrill  note,  as  of  certain  birds 
or  insects. — Chirper,  cher'per,  n.  One 
that  chirps.— Chirping,  cber'ping,  n.  The 
sound  made  by  one  that  chirps. — Chir- 
plllgly,  cher'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  chirping 
manner. 

Chirrup,  chir'up,  v.i.  [A  lengthened  form 
of  chirp.]    To  chirp. — n.  A  chirp. 

Chi rn rgeon.t  kl-rer'jon,  n.  [Fr.  chirur- 
gien;  same  word  as  surgeon.]  A  surgeon. — 
Chiriirgeonly.t  ki-rer'jon-li,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  surgeon.  (Shak.)— Ch it'll r- 
eery, J  ki-rer'jer-i,  n.  Surgery.— Chirur- 
gie.J  Chirurgical,  kl-rer'jik,  ki-rer'jik- 
al,  a.    Surgical. 
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Chisel,  r.hiz'el.  ft.  [O.Fr.  rise!  (Fr.  oUtau), 
1,  1,  ns.ihis,  from  L. oado.  oaaum,  to  out.] 
An  instrument  of  Iron  or  steel,  used  in  oar- 
pentry,  joinery,  oabiuet  work,  masonry, 
Boulpture,  &&,  rot  paring,  hewing,  or  goug- 
ing, v.t,  ehuelled,  chiaellinq.  To  out,  pare, 
gougo,  or  engrave  witli  a  chisel  (a  statue 
ohiaelied  out  of  marble);  jiii.  to  rut,  close,  as 

in  a  bargain;  to  cheat  (slang).  Chisrl  led, 
chiz'ckl,  a.  Worked  with  a  chisel  or  as  with 
a  chisel;  clear-cut;  statuesque.— Chlsrl- 
f oof h.  H.  A  tooth  like  a  chisel,  a  name 
given  to  the  incisor  teeth  of  rodent  animals 
from  their  form. 

Chislcii,  kis'lu,  n.  [Heb.  kisleu.]  The  ninth 
month  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering  to  a 
part  of  November  and  a  part  of  December. 

Chlsley,  chiz'li,  a.  [A. Sax.  ceosel,  ccosl, 
gravel,  sand.]  Having  a  sandy  and  clayey 
character;  containing  a  large  admixture  of 
gravel  and  small  pebbles. 

«  hit.  chit,  n.  [A.Sax.  cith,  a  shoot  or  twig.] 
A  shoot  or  sprout;  the  first  shoot  of  a  seed 
or  plant;  a  child  or  babe;  a  young  and  in- 
significant person.— Chilly,  chit'i,  a.  Full 
of  chits  or  sprouts. 

Chit-chat,  ehit'ehat,  it.  [A  reduplication 
of  chat.]    Prattle;  familiar  or  trifling  talk. 

Chit  in,  Chit  Inc.  kl'tin,  n.  [Gr.  chiton,  a 
tunic]  The  organic  substance  which  forms 
the  wing-covers  and  integuments  of  insects 
and  the  carapaces  of  Crustacea,  having  a 
somewhat  horny  character.— Chitilious, 
kl'tin-us,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having  the 
nature  of  chitin. 

Chiton,  ki'ton,  n.  [Gr.  chiton,  a  tunic,  a 
cuirass,  a  coat  of  mail.]  The  name  of  cer- 
tain molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed 
of  successive  portions,  often  in  contact  and 
overlapping  each  other,  but  never  truly  arti- 
culated. 

Chitterlliig,  chit'er-ling,  n.  Cookery,  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  as  of  swine,  fried 
for  food:  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Chivalry,  shiv'al-ri,  n.  [Fr.  chevalerie, 
from  chevalier,  a  knight  or  horseman,  from 
cheval,  a  horse.  Cavalry.]  Knighthood; 
the  system  to  which  knighthood  with  all 
its  laws  and  usages  belonged;  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  knight,  as  courtesy,  valour,  and 
dexterity  in  arms;  knights  or  warriors  col- 
lectively; any  body  of  illustrious  warriors, 
especially  cavalry.— Chivalric,  Chival- 
rous, shiv'al-rik,  shiv'al-rus,  a.  Pertaining 
to  chivalry  or  knight-errantry;  warlike; 
bold ;  gallant.  —  Chivalrously,  shiv'al- 
rus-li,  adv.  In  a  chivalrous  manner  or 
spirit.  —  Chivalrousness,  shiv  'al-rus- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  chivalrous. 
Chive,  chiv,  n.  Cive. 
Chlamydospore,  klam'i-do-spor.  [Gr. 
chlamys,  a  cloak,  sporos,  seed.]  In  some 
fungi,  a  thick-walled  resting  spore. 
Chlamys,  klam'is,  n.  [Gr.  chlamys,  chlamy- 
dos.]  A  light  and  freely-flowing  scarf  or 
plaid  worn  by  the  ancients  as  an  outer  gar- 
ment; hot.  the  floral  envelope  of  a  plant. — 
Chlamytlate,  klam'i-dat,  a.  Having  a 
mantle:  said  of  molluscs.— Chlamyde- 
ons,  kla-mid'e-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
chlamys  or  floral  envelope. 
Chloasma,  klo'az-ma,  n.  [Gr.  chloe,  yel- 
lowish grass.]  An  affection  of  the  skin 
showing  yellowish  or  brownish  spots. 
Chloral,  klo'ral,  n.  [Prom  chlor,  the  first 
part  of  chlorine,  and  al,  the  first  syllable 
of  alcohol.]  An  oily  liquid  with  a  pungent 
odour  and  slightly  astringent  taste,  pro- 
duced from  chlorine  and  alcohol;  also  the 
name  popularly  applied  to  chloral  hydrate, 
a  white  crystalline  substance  used  in  medi- 
cine for  producing  sleep. — Chloralism, 
klo'ral-izm,  n.  A  morbid  state  of  the  system 
arising  from  an  incautious  or  habitual  use 
of  chloral. 

Chlorine,  klo'rin,  n.  [Gr.  chlor os,  greenish- 
yellow,  from  its  colour.]  An  elementary 
gaseous  substance  (symbol  CI)  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  contained  in  common  salt, 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained,  being 
used  as  a  bleaching  agent  and  disinfectant, 
especially  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime.— 
Chlorate,  klo'rat,  n.  A  salt  of  chloric 
acid.— Chloric,  kld'rik,  a.    Pertaining  to 


or  containing  chlorine:  ipeoifloaUy.  contain- 
ing chlorine  in  smaller  proportion  than 
chlorous  compounds.  Chloride,  kld'rld, 
71.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  another 
element.  Chloride  if  lime,  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  lime,  used  as  a  bleaching  agent 
ami  as  a  disinfectant  Cllloi'idi/c,  kld'- 
rld-lz,  v.l.  1'hotog.  to  cover  with  chloride 
of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  bi  D  i 
tnc  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun.-  Chlo- 
rite, klo'rit,  11.  A  mineral  of  a  grass-green 
colour,  closely  allied  in  character  to  mica 
and  talc;  also,  a  salt  of  chlorous  acid. — 
Chlorltic,  klo-rit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  chlorite.— Chlorous,  klo'rus, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorine; 
specifically,  containing  chlorine  in  larger 
proportion  than  chloric  compounds. 

Chlorodyiic,  klo'rd-dlu  or  klo'ro-din,  n. 
[Chlor-,  from  chloroform,  and  Gr.  odynd, 
pain.]  A  popular  anodyne  remedy,  the 
active  elements  of  which  are  morphia, 
chloroform,  prussic  acid,  and  extract  of 
Indian  hemp. 

Chloroform, klo'ro-form, n.  [Chlor-, from 
chloride  or  chlorine,  and  -form,  from  formic 
acid,  from  chemical  connection.]  A  vola- 
tile colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  fra- 
grant, sweetish  apple  taste  and  smell,  pre- 
pared by  distilling  together  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  chloride  of  lime,  and 
much  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  for  which  pur- 
pose its  vapour  is  inhaled.  —  v.t.  To  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform;  to  treat 
with  chloroform. 

Chlorometcr,  klo-rom'et-er,  n.  [Chlor-, 
from  chloride,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  testing  the  bleaching 
powers  of  chloride  of  lime,  &c—  Chlorom- 
etry,  klo'rom-et-ri,  n.  {The  process  for  test- 
ing the  decolouring  power  of  any  combina- 
tion of  chlorine,  especially  of  the  commercial 
articles,  the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and 
soda. 

Chlorophaiic,  klo'ro-fan,  n.  [Gr.  chloros, 
greenish-yellow,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  A 
variety  of  fluor-spar  which  exhibits  a  bright- 
green  phosphorescent  light  when  heated. 

Chlorophyll,  klo'ro-fil,  n.  [Gr.  chloros, 
green,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  The  green 
colouring  matter  of  plants,  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  influence  of  light;  hence 
arises  the  etiolation  or  blanching  of  plants 
by  privation  of  light. 

Chlorosis,  klo-ro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  chloros, 
greenish-yellow.]  The  green -sickness,  a 
peculiar  form  of  anaemia  or  bloodlessness 
which  affects  young  females,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  pale  greenish  hue  of  the  skin. 
— Chlorotic,  klo-rot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chlorosis;  affected  by  chlorosis. 

Chlorous.    Under  Chlorine. 

Chock-full,  chok'ful,  a.  Same  as  Choke- 
full. 

Chocolate,  chok'6-la.t,  n.  [Sp.  chocolate; 
Mex.  chocolatl  —  choco,  cocoa,  and  latl, 
water.]  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of  the 
kernels  of  the  cacao-nut  ground  and  com- 
bined with  sugar  and  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  other  flavouring  substance;  the 
beverage  made  by  dissolving  chocolate  in 
boiling  water  or  milk.— a.  Having  the  colour 
of  chocolate;  of  a  dark,  glossy  brown. 

Choice,  chois,  n.  [O.Fr.  chois,  a  choice, 
from  choisir,  to  choose;  from  the  Germafj. 
Choose.]  The  act  or  power  of  choosing;  a 
selecting  or  separating  from  two  or  more 
things  that  which  is  preferred;  selection; 
election ;  option  ;  preference ;  the  thing 
chosen;  the  best  part  of  auy thing.—  a.  Care- 
fully selected;  worthy  of  being  preferred; 
select;  precious.— Choiceless.t  chois'les, 
a.  Not  having  the  power  of  choosing.— 
Choicely,  chois'li,  adv.  In  a  choice  man- 
ner or  degree.— Choiceuess,  chois'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  choice  or  select;  ex- 
cellence; value. 

Choir,  kwir,  n.  [O.Fr.  choeur,  L.  chorus, 
Gr.  choros,  a  dance  in  a  ring,  a  band;  same 
word  as  chorus,  quire.]  A  band  of  dancers! ; 
a  collection  of  singers,  especially  in  a  church; 
that  part  of  a  church  appropriated  for  the 
singers  in  cruciform  churches;  that  part 
eastward  of  the  nave,  and  separated  from 


it  usually  by  a  screen  of  open  work;  a 
chancel,  v.t.  and  i.  To  sing  in  company.— 
Choir-screen,  v.  An  ornamental  open 
screen  of  wood  or  tttone  between  the  ohoil 
or  chancel  and  the  nave. 

Choke,  chOk,  v.t.— choked,  choking,    [Akin 
to  couyh,  and  to  Icel.  koka,  to  gulp,  / 
to  swallow;   perhaps  imitative  of  tin 
vulsive   sound  made  when  the  throat  in 
impeded.]      To   deprive    of    the    power  of 
breathing  by  stopping  the  pass.-. 
breath  through  the  windpipe;  to  compress 
the  windpipe  of;    to  strangle;    to  stop  bf 
filling  (any  passage);  to  obstruct;  to  block 
up';    to  hinder  by  obstruction  or  imp 
ments  (as  plants  from  growing).—  v.i.   To 
have  the  windpipe  stopped;  to  have  some- 
thing stick  in  the  throat.— Choker, 
ker,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  chokes.— 
Choky,  Chokey,  cho'ki,  a.     Tending  to 
choke;   interrupted  or  indistinct  as  if  bf 
choking;  gasping,  as  the  voice.—  Choke- 
damp,  n.   Same  as  After-da  mp.    Choke- 
full,  n.   Full  as  possible;  quite  full.  Writ- 
ten also  Chock-full. 

ChoUcmin,  ko-le'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  cholt,  bile, 
haima,  blood.]  A  morbid  accumulation  of 
bile  in  the  blood. 

Cholagogue,  kol'a-gog,  n.  [Gr.  cholagogot 
— chole,  bile,  and  agogos,  leading,  from  «{in, 
to  lead.]  A  medicine  that  has  the  quality 
of  carrying  off  the  bile. 

Choice,  kol'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  cholere  (Fr.  colere), 
choler,  anger,  L.  cholera,  a  bilious  ailment, 
from  Gr.  cholera,  from  chole,  bile,  anger.) 
The  bile,  the  excess  of  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  produce  anger,  &c;  hence, 
anger,  wrath,  irascibility.— Choleric,  kol'- 
er-ik,  a.  Abounding  with  choler  or  bile; 
easily  irritated;  irascible;  inclined  to  anger; 
proceeding  from  auger. 

Cholera,  kol'er-a,  n.  [L.,  bile,  a  bilious 
complaint.  Choler.]  A  disease  charac- 
terized by  copious  vomiting  and  purging  of 
bilious  matter,  followed  by  great  prostration, 
and  in  severe  cases  often  by  death;  it  is  of 
two  varieties,  common  or  British  cholera, 
which  is  generally  of  a  mild  character;  and 
malignant  or  Asiatic  cholera,  which  is  far 
more  fatal.  —  Choleraic,  kol-er-a'ik,  o.  ' 
Pertaining  to  cholera. 

Cholesterlne,  ko-les'ter-in,  n.  [Gr.  cholt, 
bi)e,  and  stereos,  solid.]  A  substance  occur- 
ring in  biliary  calculi,  yolk  of  egg,  beans, 
peas,  wheat,  and  other  plants. 

Cholianihus,  ko-li-am'bus,  n.  [Gr.  choli- 
ambos,  that  is,  lame  or  limping  iambus— 
cholos,  lame.]  An  iambic  verse  (line)  in 
poetry  having  a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the 
sixth  or  last  foot. 

Chomer,  ko'mer,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure; 
a  homer. 

Chondrlfy,  kon'dri-fl, v.t.  and  i.  [Gr.  chon- 
dros,  cartilage,  and  L.  facere,  to  make.] 
To  convert  or  be  converted  into  cartilage. 
— Choudriflcatiou,  kon'dri-fi-ka"shon, 
n.  The  act  of  making  or  state  of  becom- 
ing cartilage.  —  Chondrog raphy,  kon- 
drog'ra-fi,  n.  A  description  of  cartilages.— 
Choudrology,  kon-drol'o-ji,  n.  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  cartilages. 

Choudrite,  kon'drit,  n.  [L.  chondrus,  a 
species  of  sea-weed.]  A  fossil  marine  plant 
of  the  chalk  and  other  formations  resem- 
bling Irish-moss. 

Choudropterygiau,  Chondropte- 
rygious,  kon'drop-te-rij"i-an,  kon'drop- 
te-rij"i-us,  a.  [Gr.  chondros,  cartilage,  and 
pteryx,  pterygos,  a  wing  or  fin.]  Pertaining 
to  the  Chondropterygii,  that  is,  to  the 
section  of  fishes  having  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton  and  gristly  fins.— Chondropte*. 
ryglail,  n.  One  of  the  Chondropterygii.— 
Chondropterygii*  kon'drop-te-rij"i-i, n. 
pi.    The  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Chondrotomy,  kon-drot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
chondros,  cartilage,  and  tome,  a  cutting.J  A 
dissection  of  cartilages. 

Choose,  choz,  v.t.— chose  (pret.),  chosen, 
choosing.  [A. Sax.  cedsan  =  D.  kiezen,  Icel. 
kjosa,  G.  kiesen,  to  choose,  Goth,  kiusan, 
to  choose,  to  prove;  from  root  seen  in  L- 
gustare,  Gr.  geuomai,  to  taste.]  To  take 
by  preference;  to  make  choice  or  selection 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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i()  pick  .Mil ;  to  leleot;  bo  prefei :  to 

h;  t . >  be  inclined  or  have  an  inchnat  1x11 

(oolloq  ),      v  1.    To  make  a  choice. 
oo»rr.  choker,   n.    One  that  chooses; 
1  that  has  the  power  or  right  of  choosing. 
m  chop,  d.I     chopped,  chopping.  [Same 
-d  as  chap,  to  split,  «iit»  a  slightly  .lit 
•nt  form  and  meaning      1>  and  O.  hap- 

■  I.,  to  mince,  t.>  cut :  Dan   kappe, 

cut,  to   lop  )    To   cut   Into  pieces;   to 

,>r  separate  by  striking  with 

Instrument:  usually  with  ...//'.     v  i. 

>r  cra.k,  as  the  skin,     h.   A  piece 
pped  off;  a  slioe,  particularly  of  meat. 
upper,  chop'er,  n.    One  who  or  that 
oh  chops;  a  tool  for  chopping  or  mincing 
it;    ft    cleaver.  -    CllOP-UOIlfte,    ».      A 

re  meat  chops  are  dressed  ready 
Mfclng;  an  eating  house. 
>p,  chop,  r  t.    chopped,  chopping.  [Same 

cheap.]     To  buy,   or   rather   to 

1  truck  or  exchange.—  7'<>  chop 
,-,  U)  dispute  or  argue  in  a  sophistical 
iner  01   with   an   atTectation   of   logical 

methods     v.i.  To  bargain  I;  to 

1. Is  or  dispute  J;  to  turn,  vary, 
iifc'C  or  shift  suddenly:  said  of  the  wind. 
A  turn  of  fortune;  change;  vicissitude, 
totally  in  the  phrase  chops  and  changes. 
i|»,  chop,  r.  The  chap;  the  jaw;  pi.  the 
ith  or  entrance  to  a  channel.  Chap. — 
op-fallen,  a.    Dejected;  chap-fallen. 

ij»,  chop,  ».  [Hind,  chhap,  stamp,  print.] 
eastern  custom-house  or  other  stamp 
poods;  hence,  quality  or  hrand  (silk  or 
of  the  first  chop). 

pin.  chop'in,  )).  [Fr.  chopine.]  An  old 
;lish  measure  equal  to  half  a  pint;  in 
t  land  equal  to  a  quart. 

pine,  Chiopplne,  cho-pen', n.  [From 
chapin,  a  clog  or  chopine.]  A  sort  of 
f  lofty  clog  or  patten  formerly  worn. 

ppy,  chop'i,  a.  [From  chop,  change.] 
(ring  short  broken  waves. 
pstick.  chop'stik,  n.  One  of  two  small 
ts  of  wood,  ivory,  &c,  used  by  the 
lese  and  Japanese  for  conveying  food 
tie  mouth. 

ragus,  ko-ra'gus,  n.  [Gr.  choragos— 
.-.',  a  chorus,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  The 
.er  or  superintendent  of  a  chorus  or 
i  theatrical  representation  in  ancient 
;ce;  the  person  who  had  to  provide  at 
jwn  expense  the  choruses  for  dramatic 
esentations  and  religious  festivals.— 
tragic,  ko-ra'jik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
Noted  with  a  choragus. 

ral,  &c.  Under  Chorus. 
rd,  kord,  n.  [L.  chorda,  from  Gr.  chords, 
ntestine,  of  which  strings  were  made. 
i  is  the  same  word.]  The  string  of  a 
ical  instrument;  mus.  the  simultaneous 
bination  of  different  sounds,  consonant 
lissonant;  geom.  a  straight  line  drawn 
apposed  to  extend  from  one  end  of  an 
>f  a  circle  to  the  other.—  v.t.  To  furnish 

chords  or  musical  strings. 
rca,  ko're-a  or  ko-re'a,  n.   [Gr.  chorda, 
,nce.]    Med.  St.  Vitus's  dance;  convul- 
motions  of  the  limbs,  and  strange  and 
luntary  gesticulations. 
(•episcopal,  ko-re-pis'ko-pal,  a.    [Gr. 
«, place,  locality,  and  episkopos, a  bishop.] 
aining  to  the  power  of  a  chorepiscopus, 
is,  a  suffragan  or  local  bishop. 
riainltus,  ko-ri-am'bus,  n.    [Gr.  cho- 
s  a  trochee,  and  iambos,  iambus.]  Pros. 
3t  consisting  of  four  syllables,  the  first 
forming  a  trochee  and  the  second  two 
imbus—  Choriamblc,  ko-ri-am'bik, 
Pertaining  to  a  choriambus. 
rion,  ko'ri-on,  n.     [Gr.]     Anat.    the 
rnal  vascular  membrane  which  invests 
fetus  in  the  womb;   hot.  the  external 
ibrane  of  the  seeds  of  plants.—  Chor- 

kor'oid,  a.  and  n.    A  term  applied  to 
mbrane  resembling  the  chorion,  espe- 
!  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  of 
•y  dark  colour. 
■isis,  ko'ri-sis,  n.  [Gr.  chorizo,  to  sepa- 

to  sever.]     Bot.  the  separation  of  a 
na  from  one  part  of  an  organ,  so  as  to 

a  scale,  or  a  doubling  of  the  organ. 


Chorister,  ke    Obojhjs. 

riiorogmiihv  ko  1...  11  ti.  '■ 
a  jiiace  m  region,  and  graphs,  to  describe  1 
The  ait  .'i  praci  li  s  ol  m  .i. Ing  map.,  ol  01 
of  describing  particular  regions,  countries, 
or  districts  CboroKrapber,  kO-roVre 
fer,  ".  One  skilled  In  ohorograp 
Chorographlc,  Chorogruphlcnl,  to 
rO-grafik,  ko-rd-grafik-al.  .'.  Pertaining 
t.>  chorography;  deeoriptiTa  of  particular 
regions  or  oounl  1 

Choroid.      l;n.ler  <  IROKIOK, 

thorns,  ko'rus,  r,    |L.  ohortu,  from  Or. 
chore*,  a  dance  In  ■  ring)  a  oborui,  I    <  »riKi- 
mdlya  hand  of  dan cers accompanied  bj  th<  b 
own  singing  or  that  of  others;  the  perfoi 
in  aQreek  play  «  ho  were  supposed  to  behold 

what   passed   in    the   acts,    and  ling    their 

sentiments   between   the  acts;   the  song 

between  the  acts;  now,  usually,  verses  nt  a 
song  in  which  the  company  join  the  singer, 
or  the  singing  of  the  company  with  the 
singer;  a  union  or  ohiming  01  voices  in 
general  (a  chorus  of  laughter  or  ridicule); 
mus.  a  composition  in  parts  suiik'  by  many 
voices;  the  whole  body  of  vocalists  other 
than  soloists,  whether  in  an  oratorio,  opera, 
or  concert.  —  v.t.  To  sing  or  Join  in  the 
chorus  of;  to  exclaim  or  call  out  in  concert. 
— Chora i.  ko'ral,  a.  Belonging,  relating,  or 
pertaining  to  a  chorus,  choir,  or  concert. — 
Choral,  Chorale,  ko-ral',  ko-ra'le,  n.  A 
psalm  or  hymn  tune,  often  sung  in  unison  by 
the  congregation,  the  organ  supplying  the 
harmony.— Chorie,  ko'rik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  chorus;  choral.  {Tenn.)— Chorister, 
kor'ist-er,  n.  A  singer  in  a  choir  or  chorus; 
a  singer  generally. 

Chose,  choz,  pret.  of  choose.  —  Chosen, 
cho'zn,  pp.  of  choose.  As  an  adjective, 
choice;  select. 

Chough,  chuf,  n.  [A.Sax.  ced,  a  chough  or 
jackdaw;  D.  haauw,  Dan.  kaa.]  A  British 
bird  of  the  crow  family,  which  frequents 
chiefly  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  a  black 
colour  with  red  beak,  legs,  and  toes. 

Choultry,  chol'tri,  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  place  of  rest  and  shelter  for  travellers;  a 
caravansary. 

Chouse,  chous,  v.t.  —  choused,  chousing. 
[Formerly  spelled  also  chiaus,  chiaous,  from 
Turk,  chiaus,  chaush,  a  messenger,  inter- 
preter, &c,  from  the  notorious  swindling 
of  a  Turkish  interpreter  in  London,  in  1609.] 
To  cheat,  trick,  defraud;  followed  by  of  ox 
out  of  (to  chouse  one  out  o/his  money). 

Chow-chow,  chou'ehou,  n.  A  Chinese 
term  for  any  mixture,  but  in  trade  circles 
confined  generally  to  mixed  pickles. 

Chowry,  chou'ri,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
whisk  to  keep  off  flies. 

Chrematistics,  kre-ma-tis'tiks,  n.  [Gr. 
chremata,  wealth.]  The  science  of  wealth; 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  political 
economy. 

Chrestomathy,  kres-tom'a-thi,  n.  [Gr. 
chrestos,  useful,  and  mathein,  to  learn.]  A 
book  of  extracts  from  a  foreign  language, 
with  notes,  intended  to  be  used  in  acquiring 
the  language.— Chrestouiathic.Chres- 
touiathical,  kres-to-math'ik,  kres-to- 
math'ik-al,  a.    Relating  to  a  chrestomathy. 

Chrism,  krizm,  n.  [Gr.  chris-ma,  an  un- 
guent, from  chrio,  to  anoint,  whence  also 
Christ.']  Holy  or  consecrated  oil  or  unguent 
used  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  and  extreme  unction, 
more  especially  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches;  the  baptismal  cloth  laid  upon  the 
head  of  a  child  newly  baptized;  the  baptis- 
mal vesture;  the  chrisom.  —  Chrisiual, 
kriz'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  chrism. — n.  The 
vessel  holding  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism; 
the  white  cloth  laid  over  the  head  of  one 
newly  baptized,  after  the  unction  with 
chrism.— Chrlsiuation,  kriz-ma'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  applying  the  chrism  or  conse- 
crated oil.—  Chrismatory,  kriz'ma-to-ri, 
n.  [L.L.  chrismatorium.]  A  receptacle  for 
the  chrism  or  holy  oil  used  in  the  services 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.— 
Chrisom,  Chrisome,  kris'um,  n.  [A 
form  of  chrism.]  A  cloth  anointed  with 
chrism  laid  on  a  child's  face  at  baptism; 


t ii.  u bite  1 

;  w  Ik  11  ohristt  01 .1      <  'in  Uom  child,  a 
D(  wis  baptized  Infant;   ■  child  thai 

within  a  mi. nth  all.  i  .  | 

Christ,  ki  [it,  ft.  [L.  ( 
IK   anointed,  from  •  fu  IS,  to  anoini  )   Tin 
A.noi»  1 1  1.    an  appi  llation  gii thi 

Saviour    of   the    World,    and    synonym I 

with  the  Hebrew   Mimhi     Chrliteu, 

krin'n,  v.t,     I A  ;-  .„,   to  <  In  li  i.  n, 

from    C'risii  a,    a    Christ  Ian,    from    l 

t.l    To  initiate  into  the  risible  ohuroh 
of  Christ  i.y  the  application  ol  wat.  1 ,  to 

name  and   baptise;   to  hapli/e;  to  Q| 

denominate  generally,     Chrlatendom, 

kris'n  dum,  n.  |A.Sax.  oriatenddm  Ct 
I  Li  r.t  ian,  and  term,  -dom.]  Theterrit 
countries,  or  regions  chiefly  Inhabited  by 
Christians  or  those  irho  profi  to 
in  the  Christian  religion;  the  whole  body 
of  Christians.-  <  Birlsiian,  kria'tyan,  n. 
{\j.  Christianas,  from  Chrtslus,  Christ.)  One 
who  believes,  professes  to  beliere.  OT  who 
is  assumed  to  believe,  in  the  religion  of 
Christ;  a  believer  in  Christ  who  is  ohs 
terized  by  real  piety.  —  a.  Pertaining  to 
Christ  or  to  Christianity.—  Christian  name, 
the  name  given  or  announced  at  baptism, 
as  distinguished  from  the  family  name.— 
Christian  era  or  period,  the  period  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. — 
Christian lly,  kris  ti-an'i-ti,  n.  The  re- 
ligion of  Christians,  or  the  system  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  taught  by  Christ;  con- 
formity to  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion—  Christ iaiilzatloii, 
kris'tyan-iz-a"shon,  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  converting  toChristianity.— Christian- 
ize, kris'tyan-iz,  v.t.— christianized,  chris- 
tianizing. To  make  Christian;  to  convert 
to  Christianity.— Christlauly,  kris'tyan- 
li,  adv.  In  a  Christian  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  principles  of  a  Christian. 
— a.  Christianlike;  becoming  a  Christian. 
— Christies*,  knst'les,  a.  Having  no 
interest  in  Christ;  without  the  spirit  of 
Christ,— Christmas,  kris'mas,  n.  [Christ, 
and  mass,  A.Sax.  mcessa,  a  holy  day  or 
feast.]  The  festival  of  the  Christian  church 
observed  annually  on  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ; 
Christmas-day  or  Christmas-tide.— Christ- 
mas-day, n.  The  25th  day  of  December, 
when  Christmas  is  celebrated.  —  Christ- 
mas-eve,  n.  The  evening  of  the  day  before 
Christmas.  —  Christ  in  as- rose,  n.  A 
plant  of  the  hellebore  genus,  so  called  from 
its  open  rose-like  flower,  which  blossoms  dur- 
ing winter.— Christmas-tide,  Christ- 
mas-time, n.  The  season  of  Christmas.— 
Christmas-tree,  n.  A  small  evergreen 
tree  set  up  in  a  family,  &c,  at  Christmas, 
from  which  are  hung  presents,  generally 
with  the  names  of  the  recipients  inscribed 
on  them.— Christology,  kris-tol'o-ji,  n. 
[Gr.  Christos,  Christ,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning  Christ; 
that  branch  of  divinity  that  deals  directly 
with  Christ.  —  Christ's-thorii,  n.  A 
deciduous  shrub  with  large  hooked  spines, 
a  native  of  Palestine  and  the  south  of 
Europe:  so  named  from  a  belief  that  it 
supplied  the  crown  of  thorns  for  Christ. 

Chromatic,  kro-mat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  chromati- 
ds, from  chroma,  colour.]  Relating  to 
colour,  or  to  coloured  inks  or  pigmeuts; 
mus.  including  notes  not  belonging  to  the 
diatonic  scale.  —  Chromatic  scale,  a  scale 
made  up  of  thirteen  successive  semitones, 
that  is,  the  eight  diatonic  tones  and  the 
five  intermediate  tones.  —  Chromatic- 
ally, kro-mat'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  chromatic 
manner. —  Chromatics,  kro-mat'iks,  n. 
The  science  of  colours;  that  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  colours 
of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.— Chroma- 
tography, kro-ma-tog'ra-fi,  n.  A  treatise 
on  colours:  printing  in  colours.— Chroma- 
tology,  kro-ma-tol'o-ji,  n.  The  doctrine 
of  or  a  treatise  on  colours.  —  Chroma- 
tometer,  kro-ma-tom'et-er,  n.  A  scale 
for  measuring  colours.  —  Chromato  • 
phore,  kro  -  mat'o  -  for,  n.  [Gr.  chroma, 
and pherein,  to  bear.]  One  of  the  pigment 
cells  in  animals,  well  seen  in  the  chame- 
leons and  cuttle-fishes. — Chromatrope, 
kro'ma-trop.  n.    [Gr.  chroma,  and  trepo,  to 
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turn  1  An  arrangement  In  a  magic  lanl  era 
in  which  brilliant  effects  are  produced  by 
deeigna  being  painted  on  twooiroularglaasei 
and  the  glasses  being  made  to  rotate  in  op- 
poslte  direotlona, 

i  'Ill'Ollinl  ill,  kn'i'iim  tin,  11.  [(Jr.  ehrnma, 
OtOS,  colour.]  In  cells,  thai  part  of  tho 
nucleus  which  can  he  deeply  stained. 

< 'hromatosomr,  krO'ma-td-sOm,  n.    [Or. 

chroma,  aros,  colour,  suma,  a  body.]  One 
of  the  minute  fragments  into  which  the 
Chromatin  (which  sec)  of  a  cell  nucleus 
breaks  up  during  indirect  division. 

Chrome.  <  iirouilum,  krOm,  kr5'mi-um, 

n.  [(Jr.  chroma,  colour.]  A  metal  which 
forms  very  hard  steel-gray  masses:  so  called 
from  the  various  and  beautiful  colours- 
green,  orange,  yellow,  red,  &c.— which  its 
oxide  and  acid  communicate  to  minerals 
into  whose  composition  they  enter,  yielding 
such  pigments  as  chrome  -  green,  chrome  - 
yellow,  &c.— Chroilintc,  kro'mat,  n.  A 
salt  of  chromic  acid. -  Chromic,  krom'ik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  chrome  or  obtained  from 
it. — Chromic  acid,  or  chromic  oxide,  destroys 
the  colour  produced  by  indigo  and  many 
other  matters,  and  hence  is  used  in  calico- 
printing.—  Chromltc,  kro'mlt,  n.  A  min- 
eral containing  chromium. 

Chromogene,  kro'mo-jen.  n.  [Gr.  chroma, 
colour,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  chemi- 
cal compound  containing  Chkomophores 
(which  see). 

<  hi  -omo-1 Ithogrn i>li y,  n.  A  method  of 
producing  coloured  lithographic  pictures  by 
using  stones  having  different  portions  of 
the  picture  drawn  upon  them  with  inks  of 
different  colours,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
blend  into  a  complete  picture.—  Cliromo- 
Hi  hograpll,  n.  A  picture  obtained  by 
means  of  chromo-lithography.— Chromo- 
lithographer,  n.  One  who  practises 
chromo-  lithography.  —  €hroiiio- litho- 
graphic, a.  Pertaining  to  chromo-litho- 
graphy. 

Chromophorc,  kro'mo-for,  n.  [Gr. 
chroma,  colour,  pherein,  to  bear.]  One 
of  certain  chemical  groups  present  in 
coloured  compounds. 

Chromosphere,  kro'mo-sfer,  n.  [Gr. 
chroma,  colour,  and  sphaira,  a  sphere.]  The 
gaseous  envelope  supposed  to  exist  round 
the  body  of  the  sun,  through  which  the  light 
of  the  photosphere  passes.  —  Chromo- 
spherlc,  kro-mo-sfer'ik,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  chromosphere. 

Chromotrope,  n.    Chromatrope. 

Chromnle,  kro'mul,  n.  [Gr.  chroma, 
colour,  and  hule,  matter.]  The  colouring 
matter  of  plants  other  than  green. 

Chronic,  kron'ik,  a.  [Gr.  chronikos,  from 
chronos,  time,  duration.]  Pertaining  to 
time;  having  reference  to  time;  continuing 
a  long  time,  as  a  disease.— Chronicle, 
kron'i-kl,  n.  [Fr.  chronique,  a  chronicle.] 
An  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in 
the  order  of  time;  a  history,  more  espe- 
cially one  of  a  simple  unpretentious  char- 
acter; pi.  the  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  consisting  mainly  of  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.—  v.t.  chronicled, 
chronicling.  To  record  in  history  or  chron- 
icle; to  record;  to  register.— Chronicler, 
kron'i-kler,  n.  One  who  chronicles;  a  writer 
of  a  chronicle. 

Chronogram,  kron'o-gram,  n.  [Gr.  chro- 
nos, time,  and  gramma,  a  letter  or  writing.] 
A  word  or  words  in  which  a  date  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  numeral  letters  occurring 
therein— ChronogrammatlcChron- 
ogrammatical,  kron'6-gram-mat"ik, 
kron'6-grara-mat"ik-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
chronogram;  containing  a  chronogram.— 
Chronogrammatlcally,  kron'6-gram- 
mat"ik-al-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
chronogram.  —  Chronogrammatist, 
kron-o-gram'mat-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  chrono- 
grams. 

Chronograph,  kron'o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  chro- 
nos, time,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A  chrono- 
gram ;  a  device  of  various  kinds  for  mea- 
suring and  registering  very  minute  portions 
of  time  with  extreme  precision,  generally 
consisting  of   a    revolving   hand,   disc,   or 


cylinder,  moved  by  clockwork,  the  lime  of 

the  eveni  being  Indicated  by  a  point  or  pen 

marking  the  disc  or  cylinder,  such  marking 

being  controlled   either  by  the  observer 

hi  mself  or  hy  electricity.— Chroiiograph- 
cr,  kro  QOg'raf-er,  n.  One  who  writes  (on 
earning  time  or  the  events  of  time;  a  chro- 
nologer. 

Chronology*,  kro  nol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  chrono- 
logia  ohronoa,  time,  and  logos,  discourse  or 
doctrine.]  The  science  of  ascertaining  the 
true  periods  or  years  when  past  events  or 
transact  ions  took  place,  and  arranging  them 
in  their  proper  order  according  to  their 
dates.  —  Chronologic.  Chronologi  - 
cal,  kron-o-loj'ik,  kron-o-loj'ik-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  chronology;  containing  an  account 
of  events  in  the  order  of  time;  according  to 
tho  order  of  time. —Chronologically, 
kron-o-loj'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  chronological 
manner.  —  Chronologist,  Chroiiolo- 
ger,  kro-nol'o-jist,  kro-nol'o-jer.  n.  One 
versed  in  chronology ;  a  person  who  in- 
vestigates the  dates  of  past  events  and 
transactions. 

Chronometer,  kro-nom'et-er,  n.  [Gr. 
chronos,  time,  and  metron,  measure.]  Any 
instrument  that  measures  time,  as  a  clock, 
watch,  or  dial;  specifically,  a  time-keeper  of 
great  perfection  of  workmanship,  made 
much  on  the  principle  of  a  watch,  but 
rather  larger,  used  (in  conjunction  with 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies)  in  de- 
termining the  longitude  at  sea.  Chroil- 
ometric,  Chroiiometrlcal,  kron-o- 
met'rik,  kron-o-met'rik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  chronometer;  measured  by  a  chronometer. 
— Chronometry.  kro-nom'et-ri,  n.  The 
art  of  measuring  time;  the  measuring  of 
time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

Chronoscopc,  kron'6-skop,  n.  [Gr.  chronos, 
time,  and  skopeo,  to  observe.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  duration  of  ex- 
tremely short-lived  phenomena;  more  espe- 
cially, the  name  given  to  instruments  of 
various  forms  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
projectiles. 

Chrysalis,  Chrysalid,  kris'a-lis,  kris'a- 
lid,  n.  [Gr.  chrysaltis,  a  grub,  from  chrysos, 
gold,  from  its  golden  colour.]  The  form 
which  butterflies,  moths,  and  most  other 
insects  assume  when  they  change  from  the 
state  of  larva  or  caterpillar  and  before  they 
arrive  at  their  winged  or  perfect  state. 
Called  also  Aurelia  and  Pupa. 

Chrysanthemum,  kri-san'the-mum,  n. 
[Gr.  chrysos,  gold,  and  anthemon,  a  flower.] 
The  generic  and  common  name  of  numer- 
ous species  of  composite  plants,  two  of 
which  are  common  weeds  in  Britain,  the 
ox-eye  daisy  and  the  corn-marigold,  while 
the  Chinese  chrysanthemum,  in  its  numer- 
ous varieties,  is  equally  well  known.  — 
Chryselephantine,  kris'el-e-fan"tin,  a. 
[Gr.  elephas,  elephantos,  ivory.]  Composed 
or  partly  composed  of  gold  and  ivory:  a  term 
specially  applied  to  statues  overlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  as  made  among  the  ancient 
Greeks. —Chrysoheryl,  kris'6-ber-il,  n. 
Gr.  bcryllion,  beryl.]  A  gem  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour,  next  to  the  sapphire  in  hard- 
ness, and  employed  in  jewelry,  being  found 
in  Ceylon,  Peru,  Siberia,  Brazil,  &c.  — 
Clirysochlore,  kris'o-klor,  n.  [Gr.  chry- 
sos, gold,  chloros,  greenish-yellow.]  A  mole- 
like animal  of  South  Africa,  having  fur  with 
a  gold  and  green  lustre;  the  golden  mole.— 
Chrysocolla,  kris'o-kol-la,  n.  [Gr.  kolla, 
glue.]  A  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  cop- 
per of  a  fine  emerald-green  colour,  appa- 
rently produced  from  the  decomposition  of 
copper  ores,  which  it  usually  accompanies. 
— Clirysography,  kri-sog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  The  art  of  writing  in 
letters  of  gold;  the  writing  itself.— Chry- 
solite, kris'o-lit,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 
A  greenish,  sometimes  transparent,  gem, 
composed  of  silica,  magnesium,  and  iron, 
not  of  great  value.  —  Chrysophaiitc 
acid,  kris-o-fan'ik,  n.  [Gr.  chrysos,  gold, 
phainein,  to  shine.]  A  yellow  substance  of 
vegetable  origin  used  as  an  ointment  in 
skin  diseases.  —  Chrysoprase,  k~is'6- 
praz,  n.  [Gr.  prason,  a  leek.]  A  translucent 
mineral  of  an  apple-green  colour,  a  variety 
of  chalcedony  much  esteemed  as  a  gem. 


i  hlhoiiian,  kthon'i  -an.  —  <  hlhnnl 
kthon'ik,  a.  [Gr.  chthonios,  from  <•/,,/,, 
Hie  earth.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth;  belon 
ing  to  the  underworld  or  divinitiea  of  mi 
terraneous  regions,  preceding  the  Olymeli 
system. 

Chub,  chub,  n.    [So  called  probably  be 
its  chubbiness  or  plumpness.]    A  riv.  r  ti 
of  the  carp  family,  having  the  body  oblotJ 
nearly  round;  the  head  and  hack  ; 
sides  silvery,  and  the  belly  white. 

Chubb-lock,  chub'lok,  n.  [Prom  the  nan 
of  its  inventor,  a  London  locksmith.]  A 
intricate  lock  having  in  addition  to  1 
several  tumblers  a  lever  called  ;, 
which  on  the  application  of  a  1 
moves  and  fixes  the  bolt  so  securely  tin 
further  attempts  at  picking  are  us 

Chubby,  chub'i,  a.    [Akin   to  E  chm 
Sw.  dial,  kubbug,  plump,  kubb,  a  lump 
block.]     Having   a  round   plump  face 
plump   body;   round   and   fat;   plump 
Chubbiness,  chub'i-nes,  n.    Tin 
being  chubby.-  Chub-faced,  a.    Havii 
a  plump  round  face. 

Chuck,  chuk,  n.  [Imitative;  comp.  chid 
The  voice  or  call  of  a  hen  and  some  oth 
birds,  or  a  sound  resembling  that.— v.t.  1 
make  the  noise  which  a  hen  and  son 
other  birds  make  when  they  call  the 
chickens. 

Chuck,  chuk,  n.  [Corrupted  from  chid 
A  chicken.     (Shak.) 

Chuck,  chuk,  v.t.  [A  modification  of  shoe 
Fr.  choqucr,  and  formerly  written  chod 
To  strike,  tap,  or  give  a  gentle  blow;  l 
throw,  with  quick  motion,  a  short  distant- 
to  pitch. — n.  A  slight  blow  or  tap  uik1 
the  chin;  a  toss;  a  short  throw.— thud 
fartking,  n.  A  play  in  which  a  farthii 
is  pitched  or  chucked  into  a  hole. 

Chuckle,  chuk'l,  v.t. — chuckled,  chuckliu 
[A  freq.  and  dim.  from  chuck,  to  cry  lii 
a  hen;  or  connected  with  choke.)  To  ca 
as  a  hen  her  chickens.— v. i.  To  cackle, 
a  hen  or  other  fowl;  to  laugh  in  a  su 
pressed  or  broken  manner;  to  feel  inwa 
triumph  or  exultation. — n.  The  call  of 
hen  and  some  other  birds  to  their  youn 
a  short  suppressed  laugh,  expressive 
satisfaction,  exultation,  and  the  like. 

Chuff", t  chuf,  n.  [Perhaps  from  W.  cyff, 
stock  or  stump.]  A  coarse,  heavy,  dull, 
surly  fellow;  a  niggard;  an  old  miser. 

Chum,  chum,  n.  [Perhaps  an  abbrev. 
chamber-fellow;  or,  a  rather  more  probab 
suggestion,  of  chimney-fellow.]  One  w 
lodges  or  resides  in  the  same  room  or  roon 
hence,  a  close  companion;  a  bosom-frier 
an  intimate.  —  v.i.  To  occupy  the  sai 
room  or  rooms  with  another ;  to  be  t 
chum  of  some  one. 

Chump,  chump,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  kun^ 
a  log,  akin  to  kubba,  to  chop,  and  the 
fore  allied  to  E.  chop,  chub,  chubby. J 
short.tbick.heavy  piece  of  wood.—  Chum 
end,  n.  The  thick  end  of  a  loin  of  veal 
mutton  next  the  tail. 

Chunk,    tshungk,    n.      Lump   of   brei 
cheese,  wood. 

Church,  cherch,  n.  [O.E.  chirche,  cherc 
&c,  A. Sax.  circe,  cirice,  cyrice  (the  e's 
hard),  from  Gr.  kyriakon,  a  church,  t 
Lord's  house,  from  Kyrios,  the  Lord  = 
kirk,  D.  kerk,  Dan.  kirke,  G.  kirche.] 
house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  G 
among  Christians:  in  England  often 
stricted  to  a  place  of  public  worship  belo 
ing  to  the  Established  Church  (as  opp<« 
to  chapel  and  meeting-house);  the  collect 
body  of  Christians;  a  particular  body 
Christians  united  under  one  form  of  ecu 
siastical  government,  in  one  creed,  e 
using  the  same  ritual  and  ceremoui 
ecclesiastical  power  or  authority.— v.t. 
perform  with  or  for  any  one  the  office 
returning  thanks  in  the  church,  as  a  mot 
after  childbirth. —Churchisin,  chen 
izm,  n.  Strict  adherence  to  the  forms 
principles  of  some  church,  especially  a  st 
church.  —  Church-court,  11.  A  cc 
connected  with  a  church  for  hearing  ; 
deciding  ecclesiastical  causes.— Clllll*< 
goer,    n.      One    who   habitually   atte 
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,h  Chiirch-uolnii.  a.  Usually  ai- 
ling church;  summoning*  to  ohuroh,  aa 

II      4'lllll-«-lllllll  II.  <-!>(')  I'll  nian.  n     An 

,  l.  1  ^ >  1 1 1 ;  1 1 1 .    in    Kngland,   a 

,l„  1     ol     Hi.-     Established    Ohurcli 

irrhllinilMllll),   cherch'man  Bhip,   n, 

urohman     Church- 

1 .1  for  tlic  purpo  <   ol 

iiiuiK'    and    maintaining    1 1 » *  -    church, 

rohyard    &c  .   in   Kngland.     Church- 

>  I,,-,    n.     The    religious    service    poi 

ic.l  in  a  church;  1  ho  Book  ol  ( lommon 

mt,  «u!i  the  addition  of  the  Sunday 

proper  lessons.    Church- warden, 

A  functionary  appointed  by  tin-  minls- 

ected    by   the    parishioners,    to 

irintend  a  church  and  its  concerns,  to 

.•si'nt  the  Interests  of  the  parish,  &o. — 

arch  yard,  cherch'yard,  n.  The  ground 

rhich  the  dead  are  buried,  adjoining  a 

rl.  oherl,  n.  [A. Sax.  ceorl,  a  count  ry- 
1  (if  the  lowest  rank;  Icel.  Dan.  Sw. 
.  ■  man,  a  male;  Q.  kerl,  a  follow.]  A 
u\  1  peasant;  a  countryman  or  labourer; 
,1c  surly,  sullen,  selhsh,  or  rough-tem- 
il  111:111  Churlish,  cher'lish,  a.  Like 
•running  to  a  churl;  rude;  surly;  sullen; 
•flint:;  uncivil;  selfish;  narrow-minded; 
icious.— Churlishly,  cher'lish-li,  adv. 
i  ohurlish  manner.— Churlishness, 

lish-ues,    n.      The    quality   of    being 
flab, 
rn,  ohern,  a.    [A. Sax.  cyrn,  So.  kirn, 

kirna,  Dan.  kurne,  a  churn;  probably 
1  same  root  as  corn,  kernel,  butter  being 
the  kernel  or  best  portion  of  the 
1.]  A  vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk  is 
ited  for  separating  the  oily  parts  from 
jaseous  and  serous  parts,  to  make  butter. 
T.i  stir  or  agitate  (milk  or  cream)  in 
r  to  make  into  butter;  to  make  (butter) 
he  agitation  of  milk  or  cream;  to  shake 
fitate  with  violence  or  continued  motion. 
hurn-stufT,  n.  The  staff  or  plunger 
:h  is  worked  in  a  churn. 

te.  shot,  n.  [Fr.,  a  fall]  A'  river-fall 
aptd  over  which  timber  is  floated;  an 
ned  trough  or  tube  through  which  ar- 
b  are  passed  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
1.    [American.] 

tney,  <'li  11  tu c<\  chut'ni,  chut'ne,  n. 
East  Indian  condiment  compounded  of 
fruit,  spicefl,  sour  herbs,  cayenne,  leraon- 
»,  pounded  and  boiled  together  and 
led  for  use. 

le,  kil,  n.  [Gr.  chylos,  juice,  chyle,  from 
,  to  flow,  whence  also  chyme.]  A  white 
uilky  fluid  separated  from  aliments 
e  in  the  intestines,  taken  up  by  the 
jal  vessels  and  finally  entering  the  blood. 
Itjiaceous.  kl-la'shus,  a.  Belonging 
hyle;  consisting  of  chyle. — Chyllfae- 
a.  Chylification,  kl  li-fak'shon,  ki'- 
ka"shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  by  which 
e  is  formed  from  food  in  animal  bodies. 
ayllfnetive,  Chyliiicatory,  ki-li- 
;iv,  ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri,  a.  Forming  or  chang- 
into  chyle;  having  the  power  to  make 
e  — Clij  line,  ki-lif'ik,  a.  Chylifactive. 
aylify,  kl'li-fl,  v.t.  and  i.  To  convert 
»e  converted  into  chyle.  —  Chylopo- 
',,  kllo-po-efik,  a.  [Gr.  poied,  to  make.] 
ainlng  to  or  concerned  in  the  formation 
lyle;  chylifactive.— Chylous,  klTus,  a. 
rating  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
e. 

Inrla,  kl-lu'ri-a,  n.  [Gr.  chyle,  matter, 
n,  urine.]    The  presence  of  chyle  in  the 

e. 

me,  klin,  n.  [Gr.  chymos,  juice.  Chyle.] 
pulpy  mass  of  partially  digested  food 

re  the  chyle  is  extracted  from  it.— 
nil li cat  ion,  ki'mi-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 

ess  of  becoming  or  of  forming  chyme. 

ayinify,  kl'mi-fi,  v.t.  and  i.    To  form 

>e  formed  into  chyme.  —  Chymous, 

us,  a.    Pertaining  to  chyme. 

■steal,     Chymist.     Chymlstry, 

ik-al,  kim'ist,  kim'ist-ri.    Chemical, 

►1,  sib'ol,  n.  [Fr.  ciboule,  from  L.  cepula, 
of  cepa,  an  onion.]    A  plant  of  the 
Q  genus  without  a  bulb,  and  the  leaves 
hich  are  used  for  culinary  purposes. 


Cicada,  il  1 1  da,  a.  pi.  Cicada  or  <i- 
eadua,  sl-k&/d£,  sl-kl/dai  |i.|  rhepopu 
lar  and  generic  name  ol  oertaiu  Insects,  the 
males  <>i  which  bare  ou  aaofa  side  ol  ii" 
body  an  organ  with  which  they  tan  make 
Cicala,  h>  u.i  1.1 ;  ii 
pron.  chi-kala,  a,  [It.,  from  L.  cicada.]  A 
oioada, 

Cicatrice,  sik'a-tria  a.    |i'r  •  ■  1 

cicatrix  I  A  soar;  ■  little  seam  or  el 
<>t  ill  sii  remaining  after  a  wound  or  nicer 
is  healed.  Also  Cicatrix,  at-ka'trtks,  pL 
Cicatrices,  sik  a  trl'sos  Clcatrlcula, 
Clcatrlcle,  ■ik-a-trlk'Q-la,  sttra-tri-kl,  v. 
[L,  oioatrioula.  dim,  ol  cicatrix  ]  The  ger- 
minating point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed;  the 
point  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  at  which  <1< 
velopmentii  first  seen.  Cieaf  risivc,  sik'- 
ainsiv,  ().  Tending  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  a  cicatrice.  Cicatrize,  sik'a- 
tnz,  v.t.— cicatrized,  oioatristing.  To  induce 
the  formation  of  a  cicatrice  on;  to  heal  up 
(a  wound).  —  v.i.  To  become  healed  leaving 
a  cicatrice;  to  skin  over.— Cleat ri/.a nt, 
sik'a-trl-zant,  A.  That  which  cicatrizes;  a 
medicine  or  application  that  promotes  the 
formation  of  a  cicatrice.— Cicatrization, 
8ik'a-trI-za"shon,  ?i.  The  process  of  healing 
or  forming  a  cicatrice.  —  Cleatrose,  sik'a- 
tros,  a.     Full  of  scars;  scarry. 

Cicely,  sis'e-li,  n.  [L.  seseli,  Gr.  seseli.] 
Popular  name  applied  to  several  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  sweet  cicely,  or  sweet  chevril, 
being  an  aromatic  plant  with  tine,  fern-like 
foliage. 

Cicerone,  sis-e-ro'ne;  It.  pron.  che-cha- 
ro'na,  a.  [It.,  from  Cicero,  the  Roman  ora- 
tor.] A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
guides  who  show  travellers  the  antiquities 
of  the  country;  hence,  in  a  general  sense, 
one  who  explains  the  curiosities  of  a  place; 
a  guide.  —  Ciceronian,  sis-e-rG'ni-an,  a. 
Resembling  the  style  of  Cicero;  eloquent. 
— Ciceronlaillsin,  sis-e-ro'ni-an-izrn,  n. 
The  manner  or  style  of  Cicero;  a  Ciceronian 
phrase  or  form  of  expression. 

Clchoraceous,  sik-o-ra'shus,  a.  [L.  cicho- 
rium,  chicory.]  Having  the  qualities  of  or 
belonging  to  plants  of  the  succory  or  chicory 
family. 

Cider,  sl'der,  n.  [Fr.  cidre,  from  L.  sicera, 
Gr.  sikera,  strong  drink,  from  Heb.  shakar, 
to  intoxicate.]  A  fermented,  slightly  alco- 
holic drink  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
apples.— Ciderhin,  si'der-kin,  n.  An  in- 
ferior beverage  made  from  apples  after  the 
juice  has  been  pressed  out  for  cider. — 
Clder-nilll,  n.  A  mill  for  crushing  apples 
for  making  cider. 

Ci-devant,  se-de-von,  a.  [Fr.  from  ci=ici 
(from  L.  hicce),  here,  and  devant.  repre- 
senting L.  de  ab  ante,  lit.  of  from  before.] 
Previous;  former;  at  a  former  period. 

Clel,  Cieling,  sel,  seTing,  n.  Same  as 
Ceil,  Ceiling. 

Clerge,  se"rj,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cera,  wax.] 
A  candle  carried  in  religious  processions. 

Cigar,  si-gar',  n.  [Fr.  cigare,  Sp.  cigarro, 
originally  the  name  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  in 
Cuba.]  A  small  roll  of  tobacco-leaf,  with 
a  pointed  end  for  putting  into  the  mouth, 
used  for  smoking. — Cigarette,  sig-a-ret', 
n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  cigare.]  A  little  cut  tobacco 
rolled  up  in  tissue  paper,  used  for  smoking. 

Cilia,  sil'i-a,  n.  pi.  [L.  cilium,  an  eyelash.] 
The  hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of 
the  eyelids;  eyelashes;  hairs  or  bristes  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  a  vegetable  body; 
small,  generally  microscopic,  hair-like  vibra- 
tile  processes  which  project  from  animal 
membranes,  and  have  usually  important 
functions.— Ciliary,  sil'i-a-ri,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  eyelids  or  eyelashes;  pertaining 
to  or  performed  by  vibratile  cilia  (ciliary 
motion).— Ciliate,  Ciliated,  sil'i-at,  sil'i- 
at-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  cilia;  bearing 
cilia.— Ciliiforni,  sil'i-I-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  cilia;  very  fine  or  slender. 

Cimhric,  sim'brik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri,  an  ancient  people  of  Europe,  gene- 
rally considered  a  North  German  race. 

Cimeter.t  Ci miter,!  sim'e-ter,  sim'i-ter, 

n.    A  scimitar. 
Cimmerian,  sim-me'ri-an,  a.    Pertaining 


t"  the  Cimmerii  "i  Cimmtrian*,  ;i  mythical 

people  desci Itx  >i  as  'i»'  Ulng  » ben  1  fa 

my.  1  hiiniih,  11  mi  perpi  1 11.  il  darkness  reigns; 

hence,  rerji  dark  [Mu  ), 
Clmollte,  sun,,  in,  11     1 1  from 

<  'imoltu,  ( 'imoli,  01  Arg<  utiera,  

I  lycladea  |    A   white,  soft  rai  ii 
bj  1  h"  ancients  aa  ;i  r*  an 

sipelas  and  othei    Inflammations,  by  the 

moderns  as  a  (uller'i  eai  1  b 
<  Inch,  slnoh,  ".    [Sp  oineha,  same  ■> 

turr  1    a  saddle  girth.  In   1  'nlti  d  ■l~ 

In  in  hold,  a  sure  thing. 

Clnchonai  sin  kO'na,n.    [From  theOouo 
toss  of  Chinchon,  rioe  quei  d  ol  Peru,  who 
was  cured  of  ferer  by  ii  In  lti38,  and  at 
in  spreading  the  remedy.]    The  Dame  ol  a 

numborof  South  American  trees  and  nhrulm, 
some  of  which  yield  the  bark  whence  quinine 

is  obtained;  the  bark  of  BUCO  trees,  called 
alao  Peruvian  bark. — CilictlOlinccoiiH, 

sin-ko  na'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to  cinchona 
or  plants  of  allied  genera.—  Cliiclionlc, 

sin-kon'ik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  cinchona; 
derived  from  cinchona;  having  the  pro- 
perties of  cinchona.  Cllicltonlii.  Ciu- 
choillne,  Bin'ko-nin,  a.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  several  species  of 
cinchona,  along  with  quinine,  and  one  of 
the  medicinal  active  principles  of  this  bark, 
being  valuable  as  a  febrifuge,  i  Inchon- 
ism,  sin'kon-izm,  a.  A  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  the  result  of  overdoses 
of  cinchona  or  quinine. 

Cincture,  singk'tQr,  a.  [L.  cinctura,  from 
cingo,  cinctuin,  to  gird,  seen  also  in  ]ne- 
cinct,  succinct.]  A  belt,  girdle,  or  some- 
thing similar;  that  which  rings,  encircles, 
or  incloses;  inclosure;  arch,  a  ring  round  a 
column.— Cinctured,  singk'turd,  a.  Girt 
with  a  cincture. 

Cinder,  sin'der,  n.  [A.Sax.  sinder,  dross, 
cinder=Icel.  sindr,  Sw.  sinder,  Dan.  sinder, 
sinner,  a  cinder;  D.  sintel,  G.  sinter.]  A 
solid  piece  of  matter  remaining  after  having 
been  subjected  to  combustion;  especially, 
a  piece  of  coal  more  or  less  completely 
burnt,  but  not  reduced  to  ashes. — Cin- 
derella, ri.  A  dance  ending  at  twelve  at 
night,  from  the  French  fairy-tale  of  that 
name;  a  household  drudge.  —  Cindery, 
sin'der-i,  a.  Resembling  cinders;  contain- 
ing cinders,  or  composed  of  them. 

Cinematograph,  sin-e-mat'o-graf,  n.  [Gr. 
kinema,  motion,  and  -graph.]  An  apparatus 
by  which  a  series  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  something  moving  are  shown  in 
rapid  succession  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
reality. 

Cliieiiehyma,  si-nenTti-ma,  n.  [Gr.  kineo, 
to  move,  and  enchyma,  infusion  —  en,  in, 
cheo,  to  pour.]  Bot.  a  tissue  containing 
elaborated  sap  or  latex.— Clneiichymat- 
OllS,  si-nen-kim'at-us,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cinenchyma;  laticiferous. 

Clneraceous,  Cinereous,  sin-e-ra'shus, 
si-ne're-us,  a.  [L.  cineraceus,  cinereus,  from 
cinis,  cineris,  ashes]  Like  ashes;  having 
the  colour  of  the  ashes  of  wood. — Ciner- 
aria, sin-e-ra'ri-a,  n.  [From  the  soft  ashy 
white  down  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.] 
The  common  and  generic  name  of  several 
species  of  composite  plants  (chiefly  South 
African)  many  varieties  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens. — Cinerary,  sin'e- 
ra-ri,  a.  [L.  cinerarius.]  Pertaining  to 
ashes;  a  term  applied  to  the  urns  in  which 
the  ashes  of  bodies  which  had  been  burned 
were  deposited.  —  Cineratinii.  sin-e-ra'- 
shon,  n.  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes 
by  combustion.  —  Clncrltious,  sin-e-ri'- 
shus,  a.  [L.  cineritius.]  Having  the  colour 
or  consistence  of  ashes;  ash-gray:  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  the  exterior  or  cortical  part 
of  the  brain. 

Cingalese,  sing'ga-lez,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  or  to 
the  island  itself.  Also  used  as  a  noun,  sing, 
and  pi. 

Cinnabar,  sin'na-bar,  n.  [L.  cinnabaris, 
Gr.  kinnabari,  a  word  of  Eastern  origin ; 
Per.  qinbdr.]  Red  sulphide  of  mercury, 
which,  when  sublimed  and  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, is  called  vermilion  ;  a  red  resinous 
juice  obtained  from  an  East  Indian  tree 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  \och;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  tcig;      wh,  whig; 
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formerly  UMd  M  an  astringent  :  called  also 
Dragowt-blood,  4'iiinaliiirlt',  Cliuiu- 
barlllC,  sin'im-har'ik,  sin'na  bar  In. O,  Per 

tainlng  bo  cinnabar;  consisting  of  olnnahar 
or  containing  It. 

4  liinamoii,  rin'na-mon,  "•  [L.  einnatmo- 
mum,  from  Or.  kinnamSmon.  bhrough 
Phcen.  from  Heb,  Mtmamon.]  The  Inner 
bark  ol  ft  tree  of  the  launl  family,  a  native 
of  Oeylon  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia, 
dried  and  baring  a  fragrant  smell,  moder 
ately  pungent  baste,  with  some  degree  of 
Bweetness  and  astringenoy,  being  one  oi 
the  best  cordial,  carminative,  and  restora- 
tive spices. — White  cinnamon.  Cankli.a. 
— Ciunuiiiic,  Ciniiamoinlc,  Bin-nam'- 

ik,  sin-na  moni'ik,  «.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  cinnamon. — Cililiaiuoil- 
stonc,  n.  A  variety  of  garnet  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour. 

«  tuque,  singk,  n.  [Fr.,  L.  quinque,  five.] 
A  five:  a  word  used  in  certain  games.— 
4  inqiir-ioll.  n.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  An 
ornament  in  the  pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture somewhat  resembling  five  leaves  about 
a  common  centre,  the  apertures  of  circular 
windows  being  often  in  this  form;  the  name 
of  various  plants  having  quinate  leaves,  as 
the  iive-bladed  clover,  &c— Cinu.ue-paee, 
n.  A  kind  of  dance,  the  steps  of  which 
were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  (Shak.) 
— Clnque-ports,  n.  pi  Five  ports  or 
havens  on  the  southern  shore  of  England, 
towards  France,  viz.  Hastings,  Roniney, 
Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  were 
afterwards  added  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and 
Seaford.  all  having  royal  grants  of  particu- 
lar privileges,  on  condition  of  providing  a 
certain  number  of  ships  in  war  at  their  own 
expense. 
Cipher,  si'fer,  n.  [O.Fr.  cifre,  Mod.Fr. 
chiffre,  It.  cifra,  Ar.  sifr,  cipher,  from  Ar. 
sifr,  empty.]  The  numerical  character  or 
figure  0  or  nothing;  any  numerical  char- 
acter; some  person  or  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence, importance,  or  value;  a  monogram 
or  literal  device  formed  of  the  intertwined 
initials  of  a  name;  a  kind  of  secret  writing, 
—v.i.  To  use  figures;  to  practise  arithmetic. 
— v.t.  To  write  in  occult  or  secret  characters. 
Cipolill,  sip'ol-in,  n.  [It.  cipollino,  from 
cipolla,  an  onion,  from  its  being  veined  or 
stratified  like  an  onion.]  A  green  marble 
from  Rome,  containing  white  zones. 

Clppus,  sip'pus,  n.  pi.  Cippi,  sip'pi.  [L.] 
In  Rom.  antiq.  a  low  column,  generally 
rectangular  and  sculptured,  and  often  bear- 
ing an  inscription,  serving  as  a  sepulchral 
monument,  and  occasionally  as  a  landmark, 
milestone,  &c. 

Circ,  serk,  n.  [L.  circus,  a  circle.]  A  pre- 
historic stone  circle. 

Circar,  ser'kar,  n.  [Per.  sarkar.]  In  India, 
a  large  portion  of  a  province. 

Circean,  ser-se'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Circe, 
in  Greek  mythology  a  celebrated  sorceress, 
who  transformed  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
into  swine  by  a  magical  beverage;  hence, 
fascinating  but  brutifying  or  poisonous; 
magical. 

Circensian,  ser-sen'shi-an,  a.  [L.  circenses, 
games  of  the  circus.]  Pertaining  to  the 
circus  in  Rome,  or  the  games  practised 
there. 

Cireinate,  ser'si-nat,  a.  [From  L.  circinus, 
a  compass,  a  circle,  from  circus,  a  circle.] 
Bot.  rolled  up  on  itself  like  a  shepherd's 
crook  or  bishop's  crosier,  as  the  fronds  of 
ferns  in  a  young  state. 

Circle,  ser'kl,  n.  [L.  circulus,  dim.  of  circus, 
a  circle.]  A  plane  figure,  comprehended 
by  a  single  curve  line,  called  its  circumfer- 
ence, every  part  of  which  is  equally  distant 
from  a  point  within  it  called  the  centre; 
the  line  bounding  or  forming  such  a  figure, 
or  something  in  a  similar  form;  a  ring;  a 
round  body;  compass;  circuit;  a  series  (as 
of  actions)  ending  where  it  begins;  an  ending 
where  one  began;  a  number  of  particulars 
regarded  as  having  a  central  point;  a  num- 
ber of  persons  associated  by  some  tie;  a 
coterie;  a  set.—  v.t.— circled,  circling.  To 
encircle;  to  encompass;  to  surround;  to  in- 
close; to  move  round;  to  revolve  round.— 
v.i.    To  move  circularly;    to  circulate;    to 


revolve.  (Jrntt  circle,  a  circle  on  a  sphere 
having  as  its  centre  the,  centre  of  (be  spin-re: 
Opposed  to  a  small  or  lesser  cir<h-  The 
equator  is  a  great  circle;  any  parallel  of 
latitude  a  small  circle.— Qreat  circlr  Bailing, 

1  be  manner  of  conducting  a  vessel  between 

one  place  and  another  ho  that  her  track 
may  always  be  along  or  nearly  along  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle.—  Polar  circlet),  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  circles  23i°  from 
the  respective  poles. — Circled,  ser'kld,  a. 
Circular;  round.  {Shak.)  -Circlet,  ser'klet, 
n  A  little  circle;  a  ring-shaped  ornament 
for  the  head;  a  chaplet;  a  headband. 

Circuit,  ser'kit  or  ser'kut,  n.  [Fr.  circuit, 
L.  circuitus — circum,  round,  and  to,  Hum, 
to  go.]  The  act  of  moving  or  passing  round; 
a  circular  journey;  a  revolution;  the  dis- 
tance round  any  space  whether  circular  or 
otherwise;  a  boundary  line  encompassing 
au  object;  circumference;  the  journey  of 
judges  or  other  persons  through  certain 
appointed  places  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
courts  or  performing  other  stated  duties; 
the  district  or  portion  of  country  in  which 
a  particular  judge  or  judges  hold  courts  and 
administer  justice;  the  arrangement  by 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  kept  up 
between  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery; 
the  path  of  a  voltaiccurrent.— Circuitous, 
ser-ku'it-us,  a.  Having  a  roundabout  or 
devious  course;  not  direct;  roundabout. — 
Circuitoiisly,  ser-ku'it-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
circuitous  manner.  —  Circuit  ousucss. 
Circuity,  ser-kQ'it-us-nes,  ser-ku'i-ti,  n. 
The  character  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cuitous. 

Circular,    ser'ku-ler,    a.      [L.    circularis. 
Circle.]    In  the  form  of  a  circle;  round; 
circumscribed  by  a  circle;  passing  over  or 
forming    a   circle,   circuit,   or   round;    ad- 
dressed to  a  number  of  persons  having  a 
common  interest  (a  circular  letter).  —  Cir- 
cular note,  a  note  or  letter  of  credit  fur- 
nished by  bankers  to  persons  about  to  travel  I 
abroad,  and  which  is  payable  at  any  one 
of  a  number  of  places. — Circular  numbers, 
those  whose  powers  terminate  in  the  roots 
themselves,  as  5  and  6,  whose  squares  are 
25  and  36. — n.  A  letter,  notice,  or  intimation, 
generally    printed   or  multiplied  by  some 
other  rapid  process,  of  which  a  copy  is  sent 
to  several  persons  on  some  common  business. 
—Circularity,    ser-ku-lar'i-ti,    n.      The 
state  or  quality  of  being  circular;  a  circular 
form.— Circulate,  ser'ku-lat,  v.i. — circu- 
lated, circulating.    [L.  circido,  circulatum.] 
To  move  in  a  circle;  to  move  round  and 
return  to  the  same  point;  to  flow  in  the 
veins  or  channels  of  an  organism;  to  pass 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  to  be 
diffused.— v.t.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place 
to  place  or  from  person  to  person;  to  put 
about;  to  spread.— Circulating  or  recurring 
decimals,   iuterminate  decimals   in  which 
two  or  more  figures  are  continually  repeated. 
—Circulating  library,  a  library  the  books 
of  which  circulate  among  the  subscribers.— 
Circulation,  ser-ku-la'shon,  n.    The  act 
of  circulating  or  moving  in  a  course  which 
brings  or  tends  to  bring  the  moving  body 
to  the  point  where  its  motion  began;  the 
act  of  flowing  through  the  veins  or  channels 
of  an  organism;   recurrence  in  a  certain 
order  or  series;    the  act  of  passing  from 
place  to  place  or  from  person  to  person  (as 
of  money,  news,  &c);  the  extent  to  which 
anything  is  circulated  (a  newspaper  with 
a  large  circulation);  currency;  circulating 
coin,  or  notes,  bills,  &c,  current  and  repre- 
senting coin.— Circulative,  ser'ku-la-tiv, 
a.    Circulating;  causing  circulation. — Cir- 
culator, ser'ku-la-ter,  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  circulates:   specifically  applied  to  a 
circulating  decimal  fraction.  —  Circula- 
tory, t  ser'ku-la-to-ri,  a.    Passing  round  a 
certain   circuit;    circular.  —  Circulable, 
ser'ku-la-bl,  a.   Capable  of  being  circulated, 
or  put  in  circulation,  as  coins,  bank-notes, 
&c. 

Circumambient,  ser-kum-am'bi-ent,  a. 
[L.  circum,  around,  and  ambio,  to  go  about.] 
Surrounding;  encompassing;  inclosing  or 
being  on  all  sides,  as  the  air  about  the  earth. 
— Circumambiency,  ser-kum-am'bi- 
en-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cir- 
cumambient. 


Circumambulate,  ser  kuru  am'bQ-in 
v.i  IL.  circum,  around,  and  ambulo,  1 
walk]  To  walk  round  about.-  4  1  rcu in 
ambulation,  ser  kum  am'bQ  l&"shon,  1 
The  act  of  oiroumambulating, 

Circumcise,    ser-kum-slz,    v.t.—circui) 
ci  at,  circumcising.    [L.  circumcido, . 
cisum— circum,  about,  and  caido,  tocul 
cutoff  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  a  cerei 
or  rite  among  the  Jews,  Mohamrni 
and  others.—  Circumcise r, 
er,  71.    One  who  performs  circuinciel 
Circumcision,  ser-kum-si'zhou.  n 
act  of  circumcising. 

Circumference,  Ber-kum'fer-ens, «.   [; 
circum ferentia—  circum,  round,  and/-, 
carry.]    The  line  that  bounds  a  circle  i 
any   regular  curvilinear  figure;    peripher 
measure  round  acircular  or  spherical  to 
Circumferential,  ser -kum'fer-eii 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  circumference.    <  1 
cumferentor,  ser-kum'fer-eu-ter,  n.  A 
instrument  used  by  surveyors  for  takii 
angles,  now  almost  superseded  by  the  tb 
odolite. 

Clrcumflect,  serTium-flekt,  v.t.  [L.  ei 
cum,  round,  and  flecto,  flexum,  to  bendj  ' 
bend  round;  to  circumflex.— Clrcuiunr 
ser'kum-fleks,  n.  A  wave  of  the  voi< 
embracing  both  a  rise  and  a  fall  on  t 
same  syllable;  an  accent  placed  only  1 
long  vowels,  and  indicating  different  thin 
in  different  languages.  In  Greek  it 
marked  by  the  signs  ~  and  ",  in  Fren 
and  some  other  languages  by  the  sign  a 
a.  Term  for  the  above  accent;  anat.  appli 
to  several  curved  parts  in  the  body.— 1 
To  mark  or  pronounce  with  the  circuinfk- 

Circu influence,  ser-kum'flu-eus,  n.  ( 
circumfluens — circum,  round,  and  fluo, 
flow.]  A  flowing  round  on  all  sides; 
inclosure  of  waters.  —  Clrcumflueii 
Circumfluous,  ser-kum'flu-eus,  * 
kum'flu-us,  a.  Flowing  round;  surroundi 
as  a  fluid. 

Circumfusc,  ser-kum-fiiz',  v.t.—circu 
fused,  circumf using .  [L.  circtimfundo,  c 
cumfusus— circum,  round,  and  f undo,  fus 
to  pour.]  To  pour  round;  to  spread  rour 
(Mil.)— Circumf uslle,  ser-kum-fu'zil, 
Capable  of  being  poured  or  spread  rout 
— Circumf usion,  ser-kum-fu'zhon, 
The  act  of  circumfusing;  state  of  being. 

Circumgyrate,  ser-kum-jl'rat,  v.t.  and 
[L.  circum,  round,  and  gyro,  to  turn,  fr< 
gyrus,  a  circle.]  To  roll  or  turn  round 
Circumgyration,  ser-kum/jl-ra"shon 
The  actof  circumgyrating;  a  circular  moti< 

Circumjacent,  ser-kum-ja'sent,  a.  | 
circumjacens— circum,  round,  and  jaceo, 
lie.]  Lying  round;  bordering  on  every  si 
— Circum jacence,  Circumjaee«< 

ser-kum-ja'sens,  ser-kum-ja'sen-si,  n.  Sti 
or  condition  of  being  circumjacent. 

Circumlittoral,  ser-kum-lit'o-ral,  a. 
circum,  round,  and  littus,  littoris,  the  shoi 
About  or  adjoining  the  shore. 

Circumlocution,  ser'kum-16-ku"shon 
[L.  circum,  round,  and  locutio,  a  speaki 
loquor,  to  speak.]  A  roundabout  way 
speaking;  the  use  of  more  words  than  nee 
sary  to  express  an  idea;  a  periphrasis 
— Clrcumlocntory,  ser-kum-lok'u-to 
a.  Exhibiting  circumlocution;  periphras 

Clrcummure,  ser-kum-mur',  v.t.  [L.  < 
cum,  round,  and  murus,  a  wall]  To  y 
round;  to  encompass  with  a  wall.    (Shai 

Circumnavigate,  ser-kum-nav'i-gat, 
— circumnavigated,  circumnavigating, 
circumnavigo— circum,  round,  and  nam 
to  sail,  from  navis,  a  ship.]  To  sail  rou 
to  pass  round  by  water  (the  globe,  an  isla  j 
&c.)— Circnmnavigable,  ser-kum-m 
i-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  circumnaviga 
or  sailed  round.— Circumnavigate 
ser-kum-nav'i-ga"Bhon,  n.  The  act  of  sail 
round.  —  Circumnavigator,  ser-kt 
nav'i-ga-ter,  n.  One  who  circumnaviga) 
generally  applied  to  one  who  has  sai 
round  the  globe. 

Circnmpolar,    ser-kum-poler,   a. 
rounding  either  pole  of  the  earth  or  heave 

Clrcnmscissile,  ser-kum-sis'sil,  n. 
circum,  round,  and  scindo,  scissum,  to  c 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab?me— the  Fr.  ■ 
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i_  opening  or  divided  by  a  transversa 
oular  Una;    a  tarin  applied  t<>  a  mode 

nee  111  some  fruits,  as  in  (lir  lie  n 
nc,  moukey  pot,  .^e 
•riiiiiM-iil»e.  serTrum-skrlb,   v.t.      cir 

:,    oitvumscribing,     |l..    eiroum- 

•/nil,  round,  and  scrioo,  to  write  I 

dra«  a  line  round;  to  mark 

.111  bounds  or  limits  tor.  to  Inclo  1 

thin  certain  limiUj;  tojlimit,  bound,  con 

e.  restrain  (authority,  tea).    Clrcum- 

nbable,  ser-kum  skrlb'a-bl,    «■ 

being  circumscribed.  --Clrciim- 

iIImt,   8er-kum-skrlb'er,    n.      One   who 

that    which  circumscribes.  —  Cirt'lilil  - 

llpfioil.    scr  kum  skrip'shon,     n.      The 

M  circumscribing  or  Btato  of  being  cir- 

1.  limitation;  restriction;  also  a 
ripberj  or  circumference.  —  CI  mini- 
riptide,  ser-kum-skrip'tiv,  a.  Oircum- 
■ibing  or  tending  to  circumscribe;  limit- 
;,  restricting.    (Mil.) 

■cniiiHpect,  ser'kum-spekt,  a.  [L.  cir- 
nsvtctus — eircum,  round,  and  specio,  to 
ik. J  Examining  carefully  all  the  circuru- 
nees  that  may  affect  a  determination; 
tohful  on  all  sides;  wary;  vigilant;  pru- 

[it;  cautious.— Circumspection,  ser- 
m-spek'shon,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ramspeot;  observation  of  the  true  posi- 
n  of  circumstances;  watchfulness;  vigi- 
ice;  wariness;  caution.— Clrcumspce- 
I  ,  1  kum-spek'tiv,   a.     Circumspect; 

itious.  —Circumspectly,  ser'kum- 
ikt-11,  adv.  In  a  circumspect  manner; 
itiously;  watchfully.— Circumspect - 
ss,  ser'kurn-spekt-nes,  n.  Circum- 
ictiou. 

cumstnnce,  serTcum-stans,  n.  [L.  cir- 
nitantia,  from  circumstans,  standing 
Mfe— eircum,  round,  and  sto,  to  stand.] 
nething  attending,  appendant,  or  rela- 
8  to  a  fact  or  case;  something  incidental; 
ne  fact  giving  rise  to  a  certain  presump- 
1,  or  tending  to  afford  some  evidence ; 
ail;  incident;  event;  pi.  situation;  sur- 
mdings;  state  of  things;  especially,  con- 
ion  in  regard  to  worldly  estate.— v.t.  cir- 
utanoed,  circumstancing.  To  place  in  a 
ticular  situation  or  in  certain  surround- 
s:  usually  in  pp.— Circumstantial, 
kum-stan'shal,  a.  Consisting  in  or  per- 
iling to  circumstances;  attending;  inci- 
ital;  relating  to,  but  not  essential;  ex- 
iting all  the  circumstances  (account  or 
ital);  minute;  particular;  obtained  or 
;rred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 

direct  or  positive  (circumstantial  evi- 
ice).— n.  Something  incidental  and  of 
ordinate  importance:  opposed  to  essen- 
.  —  Circumstantiality,  ser  -  kum  - 
a'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cir- 
ustantial;  minuteness;  fulness  of  detail; 
lire  11  instant  in  1  It,  ser-kum-stan'- 
1-li,  adv.  In  a  circumstantial  manner; 
mtely;  in  full  detail;  indirectly;  not 
itively.— Circumstantiate,  ser-kum- 
a'shi-at,  v.t.  To  confirm  by  circum- 
aces;  to  describe  circumstantially  or  in 

detail. 

cum  vallate,  t  ser-kum-vallat,  v.t.  [L. 
mm,  round,  and  vallum,  a  rampart.]  To 
round  with  a  rampart. — Circumval- 

;lon,  ser-kum'val-la/'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
rounding  with  a  rampart;  a  line  of  field 
ifications  consisting  of  a  rampart  or 
apet  with  a  trench,  surrounding  a  be- 
;ed  place  or  a  camp. 

I'univeiit,  ser-kum-vent',  v.t.  [L.  cir- 
ivenio,  circumveiitum  —  eircum,  about, 
1  venio,  to  come.]  To  gain  advantage 
r  by  artfulness,  stratagem,  or  deception; 
iefeat  or  get  the  better  of  by  cunning; 
outwit;  to  overreach.— Circumven- 
n,  ser-kum-ven'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
umventing;  outwitting  or  overreaching; 
itagem.  —  Clreumventive,  ser-kum- 
t  iv,  a.  Tending  or  designed  to  circum- 
t-— Circumventoi',  ser-kum-vent'er, 
One  who  circumvents. 

cum  vol  ve,  ser-kum-volv',  v.t.—circum- 
>ed,  eircumvolving.  [L.  eircum,  round, 
volvo,  volutum,  to  roll.]  To  turn  or 
se  to  roll  round;  to  cause  to  revolve.— 
•cnni volution,  ser-kum'vo-lii"shon, 
A  rolling  or  being  rolled  round;  one  of 


the  winding!  of  a  thing  wound  or  tv. 

at volution;  a  roundabout  prooedure 

ClfCUt,  lertcua,  11    i>l    Circuses.  ■ 

l.  ]     Among  tin'  ancient    Romans  a 

kind    of    (Ileal  re    or   a  mpliil  In  at  1 

for  b  tin-  exhibition  of  athletic 

exercises,  oonbests  with  wild  beasts,  iVc. ;  in 

modern  timcH,  a  plaOS  of  amusement  where 

feuts  of  horsemanship  and  aorobatio  dis- 
plays  form  the  principal  entartamment. 

Clruue,  Berk,  ;i.  [Ft..  1  droit    ■  drew.]  A 

Circus;    a    kind    of    circular   valley    among 

mountains;  an  amphitheatre, 

Cirrhosis,  sir  ro'sis,  n.  [(Jr.  hirrhos, 
orange  tawny,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
diseased  liver.]  A  disease  consisting  of  di- 
minution and  deformity  Of  the  liver,  often 
seen  in  drunkards. — Cirrhotic,  sir-rot'ik, 
a.  Affected  with  or  having  the  character 
of  cirrhosis. 

Clrriltrniieli,  Clrrihranchiatc,  sir'ri- 
brangk,  sir-ri-brang'ki-at,  a.  [L.  ci7-rus,  a 
tendril,  and  branchiae,  gills.]  Having  ten- 
dril-like gills:  a  term  applied  to  certain  mol- 
luscs.— CirrifVrous,  Clrrlgerous,  sir- 
rif'er-us,  sir-rij'er-us,  a.  Possessing  cirri.— 
Clrriform,  sir'ri-form,  a.  Formed  like 
a  tendril.— Clrrifirade,  sir'ri-grad,  a.  [L. 
gradior,  to  go.]  Moving  by  means  of  ten- 
dril like  appendages.— Clrrlped.sir'ri-ped, 
n .  I L.  cirrus,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.  [A 
member  of  an  order  or  lower  crustaceous 
animals,  so  called  from  the  cirri  or  fila- 
ments with  which  their  transformed  feet 
are  fringed.— Clrrose,  Cirrous,  sir'rus, 
sir'rus,  a.  Bot.  having  a  cirrus  or  tendril; 
resembling  tendrils  or  coiling  like  them. 
Written  also  Cirrhose,  Cirrhous. — Cirrus, 
sir'rus,  n.  pi.  Cirri,  sir'ri.  A  tendril;  a 
long  thread-like  organ  by  which  a  plant 
climbs;  a  soft  curled  filamentary  appen- 
dage to  parts  serving  as  the  feet  of  certain 
lower  animals,  as  barnacles,  and  the  jaws 
of  certain  fishes;  one  of  the  forms  which 
clouds  assume;  a  light  fleecy  cloud  at  a  high 
elevation,  cirro-ctimulus  and  cirro-stratus 
being  intermediate  forms  partaking  partly 
of  this  character,  partly  of  that  of  the 
cumulus  and  stratus. 

Cisalpine,  sis-al'pln,  a.  |L.  cis,  on  this 
side,  and  Alpes,  Alps.]  On  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the 
south  of  the  Alps.— Cisatlantic,  sis-at- 
lan'tik,  a.  Being  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.— Cismontane,  sis-mon'tan,  a. 
Existing  on  this  side  of  the  mountains;  spe- 
cifically, on  this  side  of  the  Alps:  opposed  to 
Ultramontane.  —  Clspadane,  sis'pa-dan, 
a.  [L.  Padus,  the  river  Po.]  On  this  side 
of  the  Po,  with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on 
the  south  side. 

Ciselure,  sezliir,  n.  [Fr.,  from  ciseler,  to 
carve  or  engrave  with  a  chisel.]  The  art  or 
operation  of  chasing;  chased  metal  work. 

Cisleu,  sis'le-6,  n.    Same  as  Chisleu. 

Cissold,  sis'soid,  n.  [Gr.  kissos,  ivy.] 
Oeom.  a  particular  variety  of  curve  in- 
vented by  the  Greek  geometer  Diodes.— 
Cissoldal,  sis-soid'al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  cissoid. 

Cist,  sist,  n.  [L.  cista,  Gr.  kiste,  a  chest. 
Chest  is  another  form  of  this  word.]  A 
place  of  interment  of  an  early  or  prehis- 
toric period,  consisting  of  a  stone  chest 
formed  of  two  parallel  rows  of  stones  fixed 
on  their  ends,  and  covered  by  similar  flat 
stones.  —  Cistella,  sis-tel'la,  n.  [L.,  a 
casket,  dim.  of  cista,  a  box.]  Bot.  the  cap- 
sular shield  of  some  lichens. 

Cistercian,  sis-ter'shi-an,  n.  A  member  of 
a  religious  order,  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  original  convent.  Cistercium  or  Citeaux, 
near  Dijon,  where  the  society  was  founded 
in  1098. 

Cistern,  sis'tern,  n.  [L.  cisterna,  from 
cista,  a  chest.]  An  artificial  reservoir  or 
receptacle  for  holding  water,  beer,  or  other 
liquor. 

Clstus,  sis'tus,  n.  [Gr.  kistos.]  The  rock- 
rose,  the  name  of  European  plants  of  vari- 
ous species,  some  of  them  beautiful  ever- 
green flowering  shrubs,  ornamental  in 
gardens. 

Citadel,  sit'a-del,  n.    [Fr.  citadelle.    Same 


origin  oh  city.  |     A  fortlt 
ni  sj  .1  .  ,'\ .  Intend*  d  bo  keep  the  Inhabi- 
tants in  subjection,  o  i  ge,  to 

form  ■  linal  point  of  d 

<it«\  It,  v.i  .  (ted,  ■  (sfog  1 1  ,  , ,;,,,  (,,,,,, 
L  oito,  oiUu  1 ,  traq  ot  oiso,  bo  oaU,  bo 
summon;  seen  also  In  <  eeiu,  incite,  recite,] 
To  cull  upon  officially  or  authoritativi 
appt  ar;  to  summon  i"  fore  a  person  01  tri 
bunal;  bo  quote,  adduoe,  or  bring  forward; 
bo  n  far  to  In  support,  proof  01  confirma- 
tion (to  efts  an  authority).  Citable,  Bit'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  cited  or  quoted. 
— Cltal,  sl'tal,  n.     The  act  of  citing  to  .tjj 

pear:  a  summons:  mention;  quotation] 
oitationt.  —  Citation,  sl-tt'shon,  n      a 

summons;  an  official  call  or  notice  given 
to  a  person  to  appear,  as  in  a  court 
act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a  book  01  pi  1 
son;  the  passage  or  words  quoted  ;  quota- 
tion.— t'iliitory,  sl'ta-to-ri,  ".  Having  the 
power  or  form  of  citation.—  Clter,  slt'er,  n. 
One  who  cites. 

Clthara,  sith'a-ra,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  kith- 
ara,  whence  gittern,  guitar.]  An  ancient 
stringed  instrument  resembling  the  more 
modern  cittern  or  guitar.  —  Cltliarist, 
sith'ar-ist,  n.  A  player  on  the  cithara.— 
Cltharistic,  sith-ar-ist'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  cithara.— Cithern,  Cittern,  sith'- 
ern,  sit'tern,  n.  An  old  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  strung  with  wire  instead  of 
gut. 

Citizen,  &c.    City. 

Citron,  sit'ron,  n.  [Fr.  citron,  from  L.  cit- 
reum,  from  citrus,  the  lemon  or  citron.] 
The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  a  large  species 
of  lemon;  the  tree  itself.— Citric,  Bit'rik, 
a.  Belonging  to  or  derived  from  lemons  or 
citrons. — Citric  acid,  the  acid  of  lemons, 
used  for  making  cooling  drinks,  and  as  a 
discharge  in  calico-printing.— Citrine,  sit'- 
rin,  a.  [L.  citrinus,  from  citrus,  a  lemon  or 
citron.]  Like  a  citron  or  lemon;  of  a  lemon 
colour;  yellow  or  greenish-yellow. — Citrine 
ointment,  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury.— n.  Lemon  colour;  a  yellow  pellucid 
variety  of  quartz. 

Cittern,  sit'tern,  n.    Cithara. 

City,  sit'i,  n.  [Fr.  citi,  from  L.  civitas, 
civitatis,  a  city,  state,  from  civis,  a  citizen, 
whence  also  civil.]  In  a  general  sense,  a 
large  and  important  town ;  in  a  narrower 
sense  and  as  regards  Great  Britain,  a  town 
corporate  that  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a  cathedral  church;  in  the 
United  States  an  incorporated  town  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  aldermen;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  collectively. — a.  Pertaining 
to  a  city.— Citled,  sit'id,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  city;  having  the  qualities  of  a  city;  covered 
with  cities.— Citizen,  sit'i-zen,  n.  [O.E. 
citezein,  from  O.Fr.  citeain,  citeien,  &c. 
(Mod.  Fr.  citoyen),  from  ciU,  a  city.  The 
z  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  symbol  used  for 
y.]  The  native  of  a  city,  or  an  inhabitant 
who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  privileges  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides;  a  member  of 
a  state  with  full  political  privileges.  —  a. 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen ;  town- 
bred.  —  Cltizenlze,  sit'i-zen-iz,  v.t.  To 
make  a  citizen;  to  admit  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen.  —  Citizenship, 
sit'i-zen-ship,  n.  The  state  or  principles  of 
a  citizen. 

Clve,  slv,  ti.  [Fr.  cive,  L.  cepa,  an  onion.] 
A  small  perennial  plant  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  leek  and  onion,  cultivated  in  kitchen- 
gardens  as  a  pot-herb. 

Civet,  siv'et,  n.  [Fr.  civette.  It.  zibetto,  from 
Ar.  zabad,  the  substance  civet.]  A  strong- 
smelling  substance  taken  from  the  anal 
glands  of  the  civet-cats,  and  yielding  a  per- 
fume; the  animal  that  yields  this  substance. 
— v.t.  To  scent  with  civet.— Civet-cat,  n. 
The  name  of  several  carnivorous  mammals 
natives  of  North  Africa  and  Asia,  having 
a  gland  near  the  anus  containing  the  odo- 
riferous substance  civet. 

Civic,  siv'ik,  a.  [L.  civicus,  from  civis,  a 
citizen;  whence  also  city.]  Pertaining  to 
a  city  or  citizen;  relating  to  civil  affairs  or 
honours. — Civic  crown,  Rom.  antiq.  a  crown 
of  oak  leaves  given  to  a  soldier  who  saved 
the  life  of   a  citizen  in  battle.— Civics, 
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siv'iks,  n.  Thescience  of  tho  rights  and  dutlM 
of  citizens.—  Civil,   siv'il,   a.     |L.   eivilia, 

from  c/>t.i.]  Relating  to  the  community, 
or  to  the  policy  and  government  of  the  olw- 
■enl  and  subjects  of  a  state  (riril  ri^litH, 
government,  &c);  political ;  municipal  01 
private,  as  opposed  to  criminal;  not  ecelesi 
aatical  or  military;  exhibiting  some  refine 
nicnt  of  manners;  civilized;  courteous; 
obliging;  well  bred;  affable;  polite.— Civil 
engineering,  that  branch  of  engineering 
which  relates  to  the  forming  of  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  canals,  aqueducts,  har- 
bours, &c.  -  Civil  law,  the  law  of  a  state, 
city,  or  country;  iuoreapecifically.thelloman 
law,  the  system  of  law  which  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  has  largely  influ- 
enced modern  systems. — Civil  list,  a  yearly 
sum  of  money  allotted  to  the  sovereign  of 
Britain,  mainly  for  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household,  pensions,  be— Civil  ser- 
vice, that  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
which  the  non-military  employees  of  a  gov- 
ernment are  engaged,  or  those  persons  col- 
lectively. —  Civil  war,  a  war  between  the 
people  of  the  same  state.—  Civil  year,  the 
tropical  or  solar  year.— Civilly,  siv'il-li, 
adv.  In  a  civil  manner;  as  regards  civil 
rights  or  privileges;  politely;  courteously; 
in  a  well-bred  manner.— Civilian,  si-vil'i- 
an,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  Roman  or  civil 
law;  one  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil 
life,  not  military  or  clerical.— Civility,  si- 
vil'i-ti,  n.  [L.  civilitas,  from  civilis.]  The 
state  of  being  civilized^ ;  good  breeding ; 
politeness,  or  an  act  of  politeness;  courtesy; 
kind  attention.— Civilizable,  siv'il-iz-a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  civilized.— Civil- 
ization, siv'il-iz-a/'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
civilizing,  or  state  of  being  civilized;  the 
state  of  being  refined  in  manners  from  the 
rudeness  of  savage  life,  and  improved  in 
arts  and  learning.— Civilize,  siv'il-iz,  v.t. 
—civilized,  civilizing.  [Fr.  civiliser,  for- 
merly also  civilizer.]  To  reclaim  from  a 
savage  state;  to  introduce  order  and  civic 
organization  among;  to  refine  and  en- 
lighten; to  elevate  in  social  life.— Civil- 
ized, siv'il-Izd,  p.  and  a.  Possessing  some 
culture  or  refinement;  refined;  cultivated. 
—Civilizer,  siv'il-iz-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  civilizes  or  tends  to  civilize. 

Clachail,  klac/i'an,  n.  [Gael,  from  clach, 
a  stone.]  In  Scotland,  a  small  village  or 
hamlet. 

Clack,  klak,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word;  comp. 
Fr.  claque,  a  clap  or  clack;  D.  klakken,  to 
clap;  E.  clap,  crack.]  To  make  a  sudden 
sharp  noise,  as  by  striking  or  cracking;  to 
rattle;  to  utter  sounds  or  words  rapidly 
and  continually,  or  with  sharpness  and 
abruptness. — v.t.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp, 
short  sound;  to  clap;  to  speak  without 
thought;  to  rattle  out.—  n.  A  sharp,  abrupt 
sound,  continually  repeated;  a  kind  of 
small  windmill  for  frightening  birds ;  con- 
tinual talk;  prattle.— Clacker,  klak'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  clacks. — Clack- 
disk,  n.  A  dish  formerly  used  by  mendi- 
cants, with  a  cover,  which  they  clacked  to 
excite  notice.  (Shak.)— Clack-valve,  n. 
A  valve  in  pumps  with  a  single  flap,  hinged 
at  one  edge. 

Clad,  klad,  pp.    Clothed. 

Cladode,  klad'od,  n.  [Gr.  klados,  a  young 
branch.]    A  leaf-like  branch. 

Claim,  klam,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  claimer,  from  L. 
clamo,  clamare,  to  shout,  whence  also  clam- 
our, acclaim,  acclamation,  exclaim,  reclaim, 
&c]  To  ask  or  seek  to  obtain  by  virtue  of 
authority,  right,  or  supposed  right;  to  assert 
a  right  to;  to  demand  as  due. — v.i.  To  be 
entitled  to  a  thing;  to  have  a  right;  to 
derive  a  right;  to  assert  claims;  to  put  for- 
ward claims. — n.  A  demand  of  a  right  or 
supposed  right;  a  calling  on  another  for 
something  due  or  supposed  to  be  due;  a 
right  to  claim  or  demand;  a  title  to  any- 
thing; the  thing  claimed  or  demanded; 
specifically,  in  America,  Australia,  &c,  a 
pieceof  land  allotted  to  one.— Claimable, 
klam'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  claimed  or  de- 
manded as  due— Claimant,  Claimer, 
klam'ant,  klam'er,  n.  A  person  who  claims; 
one  who  demands  anything  as  his  right.— 
Claimless.fklam'les,  a.  Having  no  claim. 
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Clairvoyance,  klur  voi'ans,  n.  |Fr.  clair, 
clear,  and  voyant,  teeing,  ppr.  of  voir  (L. 

rntr-re),  to  see.]  A  power  attributed  to  per- 
son! in  the  mesmeric  slate,  by  wliiili  the 
person  (called  a  clairvoyant  or  clairvoyante) 
discerns  objects  concealed  from  sight,  tells 
what  is  happening  at  a  distance,  &c. — 
Clairvoyant,  klar-voi'ant,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  clairvoyance.- Clairvoyant, 
Clairvoyante,  klar-voi'ant,  n.  A  man 
or  woman  in  a  certain  stage  of  mesmerism, 
in  which  state  the  subject  is  said  to  see 
things  not  present  to  the  senses. 

Clam,  t  klam,  v.t. — clammed,  clamming.  [A. 
Sax.  clam,  mud,  clay,  that  which  is  clammy; 
Dan.  klam,  clammy,  klamme,  to  clog.]  To 
clog  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter.  — 
v.i.f  To  be  glutinous  or  moist;  to  stick  like 
clammy  matter  or  moisture.— Clammy, 
klam'mi,  a.  Viscous;  adhesive;  soft  and 
sticky;  glutinous;  tenacious.— Clammily, 
klam'mi-li,  adv.  In  a  clammy  manner. — 
Clamminess,  klam'mi-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  clammy  or  viscous;  viscosity;  sticki- 
ness. 

Clam,  klam,  n.  [Shortened  from  clamp, 
the  former  name,  given  from  the  firmness 
with  which  some  of  these  animals  adhere 
to  rocks.  Clamp.]  The  popular  name  of 
certain  bi  valvular  shell -fish,  of  several 
genera  and  many  species. — Clam-shell, 
71.    The  shell  of  a  clam. 

Clamant,  klam'ant,  a.  [Claim.]  Clamor- 
ous; beseeching;  pressing;  urgent;  crying. 

Clamber,  klam'ber,  v.i.  [O.E.  clamer, 
clammer,  akin  to  clam,  to  adhere,  clamp, 
and  climb.]  To  climb  with  difficulty  or  with 
hands  and  feet;  to  rise  up  steeply  (Tenn.)\. 
— v.t.t  To  ascend  by  climbing;  to  climb 
with  difficulty.  {Shak.)  —  n.  The  act  of 
clambering  or  climbing  with  difficulty. 

Clamour,  klam'er,  n.  [L.  clamor,  an  out- 
cry, from  clamo,  to  cry  out,  whence  E. 
claim.]  A  great  outcry;  vociferation  made 
by  a  loud  human  voice  continued  or  re- 
peated, or  by  a  number  of  voices;  loud 
complaint;  urgent  demand;  loud  and  con- 
tinued noise.— v.t.  To  utter  in  a  loud  voice; 
to  shout.— v.i.  To  make  a  clamour;  to  utter 
loud  sounds  or  outcries;  to  vociferate;  to 
make  importunate  complaints  or  demands. 
— Clamonrer,  klam'er-er,  n.  One  who 
clamours.  —  Clamorous,  klam'er-us,  a. 
Making  a  clamour  or  outcry;  noisy;  vocif- 
erous; loud.— Clamorously,  klam'er-us- 
li,  adv.  In  a  clamorous  manner;  with  loud 
noise  or  words—  Clamorousness,  klam'- 
er-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
clamorous. 

Clamp,  klamp,  n.  [Most  closely  connected 
with  L.G.  and  D.  klamp,  Dan.  klampe,  G. 
klampe,  a  clamp;  from  root  seen  in  E.  climb, 
clamber,  clem  (to  pinch  with  hunger),  clam.] 
Something  rigid  that  fastens  or  binds;  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  fastening  two  pieces 
together,  or  strengthening  any  framework; 
an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal  used  by 
joiners,  &c,  for  holding  pieces  of  timber 
closely  together  until  the  glue  hardens.— 
v.t.  To  fasten  with  clamps;  to  fix  a  clamp  on. 

Clamp,  klamp,  n.  [Imitative;  comp.  clank, 
clink.]  A  heavy  footstep  or  tread;  a  tramp; 
a  heap  of  turnips,  potatoes,  &c,  covered 
over  with  straw  and  earth  for  winter  keep- 
ing; pile  of  bricks  for  burning.— v.i.  To 
tread  heavily.    (Thack.) 

Clan,  klan,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  clann,  family, 
tribe.]  A  race;  a  family;  a  tribe;  the  com- 
mon descendants  of  the  same  progenitor, 
under  the  patriarchal  control  of  a  chief;  a 
clique,  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons 
closely  united  by  some  common  interest  or 
pursuit.— Clannish,  klan'ish,  a.  Imbued 
with  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  preju- 
dices peculiar  to  clans;  blindly  devoted  to 
those  of  one's  own  clan,  set,  or  locality,  and 
illiberal  towards'  others,  —  Clannishly, 
klan'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  clannish  manner.— 
Clannisliness,  klan'ish-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  clannish.— Clan  skip, 
klan'ship,  n.  A  state  of  union,  as  in  a 
family  or  clan;  an  association  under  a  chief- 
tain.—Clansman,  klanz'man,  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  clan. 

Clandestine,  klan-des'tin,  a.   [L.  clandes- 
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tinns,  from  clam,  in  secret.]  Secret;  pi  1 
bidden;  withdrawn  from  public  view; 
rally  implying  craft,  deception,  or  <  v 
sign. —  Clandestinely,  klan-des'tin  II 
adv.     In  a  clandestine  manner;  secretly 
privately;  in  secret.— ClaildCH^lneiiesi 
Clandestlnlty.t  klau-deB'tin  nes,  kUo 
des-tin'i-ti,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  beljQj 
clandestine. 

<  hum,  klang,  n.  [Imitative  of  Bound,  am 
akin  to  clank,  clink,  clack;  G.  klingen,  U.\ 
sovmd ;  Dan.  Sw.  G.  klang,  D.  klank,  -, 
sound;  L.  clangor,  Gr.  klanggt.]  A  loin 
Bound  produced  from  solid  bodies,  espe- 
cially that  produced  by  the  collision  0 
metallic  bodies;  a  clank;  clangour.—  v.i 
To  give  out  a  clang;  to  clank;  to  resound 
— v.t.  To  cause  to  Bound  with  a  clang 
Clangorous,  klang'ger-us,  a.  Making  1 
clangour ;  having  a  hard  or  ringing  Bound 
— Clangour,  klang'ger,  n.  [Directly  fron 
L.  clangor.]  A  sharp,  hard,  ringing  soum 
as  of  a  trumpet. 

Clank,  klangk,  n.  [Clang.)  The  loud  Bourn 
made  by  collision  of  metallic  or  other  simi 
larly  sounding  bodies  (as  chains,  iron  armour 
&c):  generally  expressing  a  less  resoundini 
sound  than  clang,  and  a  deeper  and  stronge 
sound  than  clink. — v.t.  To  cause  to  souik 
with  a  clank. — v.i.  To  sound  with  or  givi 
out  a  clank. 

Clap,  klap,  v.t.— clapped  or  clapt  (pret.  I 
pp.),  clapping.  [Same  as  Icel.  and  Sw 
Jclappa,  Dan.  klappe,  D.  and  L.G.  klappen 
to  clap,  to  pat,  &c;  perhaps  imitative  0 
sound.]  To  strike  with  a  quick  motion;  t 
slap;  to  thrust;  to  drive  together;  to  shu 
hastily:  followed  by  to  (to  clap  to  the  door; 
to  place  or  put  by  a  hasty  or  sudden  motioi 
(to  clap  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  to  da, 
spurs  to  a  horse). — To  clap  hands,  to  strik 
the  palms  of  the  hands  together,  as  a  mar 
of  applause  or  delight. — To  clap  the  wingt 
to  flap  them,  or  to  strike  them  together  8 
as  to  make  a  noise. — To  clap  hold  of,  t 
seize  roughly  and  suddenly. — v.i.  To  com 
together  suddenly  with  noise;  to  clack;  t 
strike  the  hands  together  in  applause.  - 
n.  A  collision  of  bodies  with  noise;  a  ban^ 
a  slap;  a  sudden  act  or  motion  (in  phras 
at  a  clap,  that  is  at  a  blow,  all  at  once); 
burst  or  peal  of  thunder;  a  striking  0 
hands  to  express  approbation.— Clappei 
klap'er,  n.  A  person  who  claps  or  applaud 
by  clapping;  that  which  claps  or  strikes,  a 
the  tongue  of  a  bell;  a  kind  of  small  nois 
windmill  to  scare  birds.— Clap-net,  n.  1 
net  for  taking  larks  and  other  small  birdi 
which  is  made  to  fold  smartly  over  on  itsel 
by  the  pulling  of  a  string.— Clap-Sill, » 
The  bottom  part  of  the  frame  on  which  th 
lock-gates  of  docks,  &c,  shut.— Clap-trar 
n.  An  artifice  or  device  to  elicit  applaus 
or  gain  popularity;  high-flown  sentiment 
or  other  rhetorical  device  by  which  a  perso 
panders  to  an  audience;  bunkum.—  a.  D< 
signing  or  designed  merely  to  catch  ai 
plause. 

Claque,  klak,  n.  [Fr.,  from  claquer,  t 
clap  the  hands,  to  applaud.]  A  name  aj 
plied  collectively  to  a  set  of  men  who  i 
theatres  (as  in  those  of  Paris)  are  regular! 
hired  to  applaud  the  piece  or  the  actors.- 
Claquer,  klak-er,  n.  [Fr.]  A  member  c 
the  claque;  one  hired  to  publicly  applaud 
theatrical  piece. 

Clarence,  klar'ens,  n.  [After  the  Duk 
of  Clarence,  William  IV.]  A  close  fou; 
wheeled  carriage,  with  inside  seats  for  fou: 
Clarenceux,  Clarencieux,  klar'en  si 
n.  [Said  to  be  from  the  Duke  of  Clarenc 
son  of  Edward  III,  who  first  held  the  office 
In  Great  Britain,  the  second  king-at-arm 
inferior  only  to  the  Garter. 
Clarendon  type,  klar'en-don,  n.  Hea\ 
type  of  various  sizes. 

Clare- obscure, t  klar'ob-skur,  n.  [1 
clarus,  clear,  and  obscurus,  obscure.]  ram 
light  and  shade;  chiaroscuro. 
Claret,  klar'et,  n.  [Fr.  clairet,  from  clai 
clear;  It.  claretto.]  The  name  given  1 
England  to  the  red  wines  of  the  Bordeau 
district— a.  Having  the  colour  of  clan 
wine.— Claret-cup,  n.  A  summer  beve 
age,  composed  of  iced  claret,  a  little  brand 
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il  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  or  other  QaTOUi 
lionts     Clarcl-Jiiu.  u.    A  fancy 
iMor  illter deoanter,  with  lip  ami  handle, 
holding  claret, 

irir»,  klar'i  fl,  v.t     clarified,  clarifying. 

from    L.  clarijinire    clarus, 

maki    I    To  make  clear;  to 

nn  feculent  matter;   to  defecate; 

tin,'  (liquor)      «'  i.    To  grow  or  become 

ur  ->r  tree  from  feculenl  matter;  to  be- 

n.'  pure,  as  liquors     (lnrlllcr,  Kin  i 

•r.  n.    One  who  or  that  which  clarifies  or 

1  in  which  liquor  is  clarified. 

Clarification,  klar'i  ti  kfl  'shon,  n.  The 

rifying;  particularly  the  clearing 

fining  "f  liquid  substances  from  all  fecu- 

it  matter. 

irlnol.  Clarionet,  klar'i  net,  klar'i- 
et,  «  [Fr,  clarinette—li.  clarus,  clear.] 
rind  Instrument  of  music,  made  of  wood, 
rtog  finger  boles  and  keys,  and  a  fixed 
lUthpiece,  containing  a  reed,  forming  the 
[kt  joint  of  the  Instrument.— Clarion, 
,r'i -on,  a.  [L.L.  clario,  clarionis,  a  clarion, 
elairon.  from  L.  clarus,  clear,  from  its 
ar  sound  ]  A  kind  of  trumpet  whose 
x'  is  narrower  and  tone  more  acute  and 
•ill  than  that  of  the  common  trumpet. 

sh.  klash,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word;  comp. 

klttsen,  G.  klatschen,  Dan.  klatsche,  to 
p.]  To  make  a  loud,  harsh  noise,  as 
ra  violent  or  sudden  collision;  to  dash 
dnst  an  object  with  a  loud  noise;  to 
ue  into  violent  collision;  fig.  to  act  with 
iosite  power  or  in  a  contrary  direction; 
meet  in  opposition  (their  opinions  and 
ir  interests  clash  together).  —  v.t.  To 
ike  against  with  sound;  to  strike  noisily 
ether.— n.    The  noise  made  by  the  meet- 

of  bodies  with  violence;  a  striking  to- 
ner with  noise;  collision  or  noisy  col- 
on of  bodies;  Jig.  opposition;  contradic- 
n,  as  between  differing  or  contending 
erests. 

sp,  klasp,  n.  [By  metathesis  for  O.E. 
pst.  to  clasp,  chips,  a  clasp':  allied  to 
I.  clip,  to  embrace,  in  the  same  way  as 
ep,  to  grip,  and  gripe.]  A  catch  to  hold 
nettling  together;  a  hook  for  fastening, 
or  holding  together  the  covers  of  a  book, 
he  different  parts  of  a  garment,  of  a  belt, 
;  a  clinging,  grasping,  or  embracing;  a 
se  embrace;  bar  on  medal-ribbon  for  ad- 
onal  service  in  a  campaign. — v.t.  To  shut 
'asten  together  with  a  clasp;  to  catch  and 
d  by  twining  or  embracing;  to  surround 
I  cling  to;  to  embrace  closely;  to  catch 
h  the  arms  or  hauds;  to  grasp. — v.i.\  To 
ig.  (Shak.)—  Clasper,  klas'per,  n.  One 
j  or  that  which  clasps.— Clasp-knife, 
A  knife  the  blade  of  which  folds  into 
handle. 

98,  klas,  n.  [L.  classis,  a  class]  An 
er  or  rank  of  persons;  a  number  of  per- 
s  in  society  supposed  to  have  some  re- 
iblance  or  equality  in  rank,  education, 
perty,  talents,  and  the  like;  a  number 
pupils  in  a  school,  or  students  in  a  col- 
j,  of  the  same  standing  or  pursuing  the 
le  studies ;  nat.  hist,  a  large  group  of 
its  or  animals  formed  by  the  union  or 
>ciation  of  several  orders. — v.t.  To  ar- 
go  in  a  class  or  classes;  to  rank  together; 
refer  to  a  class  or  group;  to  classify. — 

To  be  arranged  or  classed.—  Class!- 
i,  klas'i-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  classed. 
lassie,  klas'ik,  n.  [L.  classicus,  per- 
ling  to  the  first  or  highest  of  the  classes 
lolitical  divisions  into  which  the  Roman 
pie  were  anciently  divided,  hence  the 

of  the  word  in  reference  to  writers.] 
author  of  the  first  rank;  a  writer  whose 
e  Is  pure,  correct,  and  refined:  primarily, 
reek  or  Roman  author  of  this  character; 
terary  production  of  the  first  class  or 
k;  the  classics,  specifically,  the  literature 
indent  Greece  and  Rome.— a.  Same  as 
ssical.— Classical,  klas'ik-al,  a.  Per- 
ung  to  writers  of  the  first  rank;  being 
he  first  order;  more  specifically  relating 
jrreek  and  Roman  authors  of  the  first 
k  or  estimation;  pertaining  to  ancient 
ece  or  Rome;  relating  to  localities  as- 
lated  with  great  ancient  or  modern 
hors,  or  to  scenes  of  great  historical 
Qts;   pure,   chaste,    correct,   or  refined 
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■  .  ■(  \  le.  bo  )     Clonic  m  •/.  / 1,  arch  t  ha 
Dorio,    [onto,    and    I  loi  Int  hian    ordi 
Classlcalltm,  klsslfa  al  lam,  «.  Aoluile 
Idiom  or  style:  classicism;  art,  aloes  adbei 

enee  to  the  rules  o!   (iieek  Or  Kmiiaii  ait 

<  lilssicilllsl,  klas'ik  al  ist,  it.  A  deTOted 
admirer  of  elassiealism  ;  one  Who  lOrapU 
lously   adheres  to   the   OaOODI   Of   tlreek    ot 

Roman  art.    Classlcallty.  Classical' 

Iiox,   kl.i     i  k;ili  (i,   klas'ik  al  lies,   ii .      The 

quality  of  being  olassical     Classically 

Mas  lb  alii,   adv.      In    a   clas.sie.ul    manner; 

aooording  to  the  manner  of  classical  authors, 

Classicism,  kkis'i-mzm,  n  A  (lassie, 
idiom  or  style.-  Classicist,  klas'i-sist,  n, 
One   versed    in    the  classics.  —  Classify, 

kiasi-fi,  v.t,    - ciassijiui.  oUutifying.     [L, 

classis,  a  class,  and  fatio,  to  make. )  To 
arrange  in  a  class  or  classes;  to  arrange  in 
sets  or  ranks  according  to  tome  method 
founded  on  common  characteristics  in  the 
objects  so  arranged.— Classifiable,  klas'- 
i  fi  a  hi,   a.     Capable  of  being  classified. — 

<  iassllleatloii,  klas'i  li  ka"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  classifying  or  forming  into  a  class  or 
classes,  so  as  to  bring  together  those  beings 
or  things  which  most  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  separate  those  that  differ;  distribu- 
tion into  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks.— Classl  11- 
ealory,  klas'i-ti-ka-to-ri,  a.  Belonging  to 
classification;  concerned  with  classifying. 
—Classifier,  klas'i-fi-er,  n.  One  who 
classifies.— Class-fellow,  Class-male, 
n.  One  of  the  same  class  at  school  or  college. 

Clathrate,  klath'rat,  a.  [L.  clathrus,  a  lat- 
tice.] Bot.  and  zool.  latticed;  divided  like 
lattice-work. 

Clatter,  klat'er,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.  A. 
Sax.  clatrung,  a  clattering,  a  rattle ;  D. 
klater,  a  rattle;  klateren,  to  rattle.]  To 
make  rattling  sounds;  to  make  repeated 
sharp  sounds,  as  when  sonorous  bodies 
strike  or  are  struck  rapidly  together;  to 
rattle.— v.t.  To  strike  so  as  to  produce  a 
rattling  noise  from. — n.  A  rapid  succession 
of  abrupt,  sharp  sounds;  rattling  sounds; 
tumultuous  and  confused  noise. — Clatter- 
er,  klat'er-er,  n.  One  who  clatters;  a  bab- 
bler. —  Clatterlngly,  klat'er-iug-li,  adv. 
With  clattering. 

Clause,  klaz,  n.  [Fr.  clause,  from  L.L. 
clausa,  for  L.  clausula,  a  conclusion,  a 
clause,  from  claudo,  clausum,  to  close, 
whence  close,  exclude,  &c.].  A  member  of 
a  compound  sentence  containing  both  a 
subject  and  its  predicate;  a  distinct  part 
of  a  contract,  will,  agreement,  charter,  com- 
mission, or  the  like;  a  distinct  stipula- 
tion, condition,  proviso,  &c.  —  Clausu- 
lar,  klftz'u-ler,  a.  Consisting  of  or  having 
clauses.— Clausule,  klaz'ul,  n.  A  little 
clause. 

Clanstral,  klas'tral,  a.  [L.L.  claustralis, 
from  L.  claustrum,  an  inclosure,  a  cloister, 
from  claudo,  to  shut.]  Relating  to  a  cloister; 
cloister-like;  secluded. 

Claustrophobia,  klas'tro-fo'be-a,  n.  [L. 
claustrum,  an  enclosure,  Gr.  phobos,  fear.] 
Morbid  fear  of  confined  spaces. 

Clavate,  Clavated,  Clavtform,  kla- 
vat,  kla'vat-ed,  klav'i-form,  a.  [L.  clava, 
a  club.]  Bot.  and  zool.  club-shaped;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  club;  growing  gradually 
thicker  toward  the  top,  as  certain  parts  of  a 
plant. 

Clave,  klav,  pret.  of  cleave. 

Clavecin,  klav'e-sin,  ti.  [Fr.  clavecin,  from 
It.  clavicembalo,  L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  cym- 
balum,  a  cymbal.]  A  harpsichord;  one  of 
the  keys  by  means  of  which  a  player  of 
carillons  performs  on  the  bells. 

Clavellated,  klav'el-lat-ed,  a.  [L.L.  clavel- 
la,  dim.  of  L.  clava,  a  club,  a  billet  of  wood.] 
Relating  to  billets  of  wood.  —  Clavdlated 
ashes,  potash  and  pearl-ash,  so  termed  from 
the  billets  from  which  they  are  obtained  by 
burning. 

Clavichord,  klav'i-kord,  n.  [L.  clavis,  a 
key,  and  chorda,  a  string.]  An  old  stringed 
instrument,  a  precursor  of  the  spinet  and 
harpsichord. 

Clavicle,  klav'i-kl,  n.  [L.  clavicula,  a  little 
key  or  fastener,  from  clavis,  a  key.]  The 
collar-bone.— Clavicnlar,  kla-vik'Q-ler,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle. 
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Clavleorn,  kiav'i  kom,  s.    [L   otc 
eiuh,  and  oorntt,  t  born  I    A  member  of  a 
family  of  beetles,  so  nami  d  from  tbt 

i  being  thii  k<  m  ■!  at  the  a] 
'■  i  minate  In  ■  club  shaped  enlargi  nit  nl 

Clavier,  klav'1-er,  a.    [Fr,  olavUr,  from 
I-  elavii,  a  key  i  Th< 

',l" I  I"  i    mil  i  ii  no  nt    u  le 

aiian; .  .1  sinnlaii> ,  tin-  Instrument  n 
Claw,  kifv,  n.    |A  Sax  cUwu,eUl 
1).  klaauw,  leel    kid.  Dan    and  Bw,  / 
klav*,  a  claw;  allied  to  a  adh  re 

The  ■harp  hooked   nail  oi   ■  quadi  upi  d, 

bird,  or  other  animal;  the  whole  foot  of  an 

animal  with  hooked  nails;  a  hooked  bi 

tremity  belonging  to  any  animal    membei 

oi  appendage;  anything  shaped  like  the 
claw  of  an  animal,  as  the  crook,  d  forked 
end  of  a  hammer  used  for  drawing  nails, 
bot.  the  narrow  base  of  a  petal.  V.i  I 
tear,  scratch,  pull,  or  seize  with  claws  or 
nails;  to  scratch. — Clawed,  kl;id,  a.  For- 
nished  with  claws—  Claw-hamnicr,  h. 
A  hammer  furnished  with  two  claws,  for 
convenience  of  drawing  nails  out  of  wood; 
evening-dress  coat,  or  coat  with  tails. 

Clay,  kla,  n.  [A. Sax.  cloeg  =  Dan.  klag, 
L.G.  klei,  D.  klai,  klei,  G.  klei,  clay;  same 
root  as  in  cleave,  clog,  glue)  The  name 
common  to  various  earths,  compounds  of 
Bilica  and  alumina;  earth  which  is  stiff,  vis- 
cid, and  ductile  when  moistened,  and  many 
kinds  of  which  are  used  in  the  arts,  as  pipe- 
clay,  porcelain  clay,  &c. ;  earth  in  general, 
especially  as  the  material  of  the  human 
body. — a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay. — 
v.t.  To  cover  or  mingle  with  clay;  to  purify 
and  whiten  (sugar)  with  clay.— Clayey, 
kla'i,  a.  Consisting  of  clay;  abounding  with 
clay;  partaking  of  clay;  like  clay;  bedaubed 
or  besmeared  with  clay.—  Clay-marl,  n. 
A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. — Clay- 
mill,  n.  A  mill  for  mixing  and  tempering 
clay;  a  pug-mill. —Clay -pit,  n.  A  pit 
where  clay  is  dug.— Clay-slate,  n.  A  kind 
of  rock  consisting  of  clay  which  has  been 
hardened  and  otherwise  changed,  for  the 
most  part  extremely  fissile  and  often  afford- 
ing good  roofing  slate.—  Clay-stone,  n. 
An  earthy  felstone  or  felspathic  rock  of  the 
igneous  group. 

Claymore,  kla'mor,  n.  [Gael,  claidheam- 
mor — claidheam,  a  sword,  and  mor,  great.] 
Formerly  the  large  two-handed  sword  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders;  now  a  basket - 
hilted,  double-edged  broadsword. 

Clean,  klen,  a.  [A.Sax.  claene,  clean,  pure, 
bright;  cog.  with  W.  glain,  glan,  Ir.  and 
Gael,  glan,  clean,  pure,  radiant.]  Clear  of 
dirt  or  filth;  having  all  impurities  or  foreign 
matter  removed;  pure;  without  fault,  im- 
perfection, or  defect  (timber,  a  copy);  well- 
proportioned  ;  shapely  (clean  limbs) ;  not 
bungling;  dexterous;  adroit  (a  clean  leap); 
complete  or  thorough;  free  from  moral  im- 
purity, guilt,  or  blame;  among  the  Jews, 
not  defiled  or  polluted;  not  forbidden  by 
the  ceremonial  law  for  use  in  sacrifice  and 
for  food.— adv.  Quite;  perfectly;  wholly; 
entirely;  fully.— v.t.  To  make  clean;  to  re- 
move ali  foreign  matter  from;  to  purify;  to 
cleanse. — To  clean  out,  to  exhaust  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of.  (Colloq.)— Cleaner, 
klen'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  cleans. 
—Cleanly,  klenli,  a.  Free  from  dirt, 
filth,  or  any  foul  matter;  neat;  carefully 
avoiding  filth.  —  Cleanlily.t  klen'li-li, 
adv.  In  a  cleanly  manner.  —  Cleanli- 
ness, klenli-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  cleanly.— Cleanly,  klcnli,  adv. 
In  a  clean  manner;  neatly;  without  filth ; 
adroitly;  dexterously.— Cleanness,  klen'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  clean. 
—Clean  -  handed,  a.  Having  clean 
hands;  fig.  free  from  moral  taint  or  sus- 
picion. —  Clean  -  limbed,  a.  Having 
well-proportioned  limbs. 

Cleanse,  klenz,  v.t. — cleansed,  cleansing. 
[A.Sax.  claensian,  from  claene,  clean.]  To 
make  clean;  to  free  from  filth,  or  what- 
ever is  unseemly,  noxious,  or  offensive;  to 
purify.— Cleanser,  klen'zer,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  cleanses. — Cleansing,  klen'- 
zing,  a.    Adapted  to  cleanse  and  purify. 

Clear,  kler,  a.  [O.Fr.  cleir  (Fr.  clair),  from 
L.  clarus,  clear;  akin  claret,  clarify,  clari- 


ch,  chain;      ch.Sc.loch;      g,  go;    j.job;        n.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  urig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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net]  Free  from  darkness  or  opacity;  bril- 
liant; light;  Luminous;  unclouded;  not  oil 
scared;  free  from  what  would  dim  trans- 
parency 01  bright  colour  {clear  water);  free 
from  anything  that  confuses  or  obscures; 
acute,  sagacious,  or  discriminating  (intel 
lect,  head);  penpiououi;  laoid  (statement); 
evident;  manifest;  indisputable;  undeni 
al)le;  free  from  accusation,  imputation,  dis 
tress,  imprisonment,  or  the  like:  followed 
by  of  at  from;  free  from  Impediment  or 

obstruction;    unobstructed  (a   clear  view); 

sounding  distinctly;  distinctly  audible:  in 

full;  net  (clear  profit  or  gain).— Vicar  days 
(preceded  by  a  numeral),  days  reckoned  ex- 
clusively of  those  on  which  any  proceeding 
is  commenced  or  completed. — adv.  Clearly; 
quite;  entirely;  clean;  indicating  entire 
separation. — v.t.  To  make  or  render  clear; 
to  free  from  whatever  diminishes  bright- 
ness, transparency,  or  purity  of  colour;  to 
free  from  obscurity,  perplexity,  or  ambi- 
guity: often  followed  by  up;  to  free  from 
any  impediment  or  encumbrance,  or  from 
anything  noxious  or  injurious;  to  remove; 
with  off,  away,  &c;  to  free  from  the  impu- 
tation of  guilt;  to  acquit;  to  make  by  way 
of  gain  or  profit  beyond  all  expenses  and 
charges;  to  leap  over  or  pass  without  touch- 
ing or  failure;  naut.  to  pay  the  customs  on 
or  connected  with;  to  obtain  permission  to 
sail  for  (a  cargo,  a  ship).— v.i.  To  become 
free  from  clouds  or  fog;  to  become  fair  or 
serene;  to  pass  away  or  disappear  from  the 
sky:  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  away;  to 
exchange  cheques  and  bills  and  settle  bal- 
ances, as  is  done  in  clearing-houses;  naut. 
to  leave  a  port:  often  followed  by  out  or 
outwards.— €lear:uice,  kle'rans,  n.  The 
act  of  clearing.— Clear-cole,  kler-kol,  n. 
and  v.t.  [Fr.  claire  colle,  clearglue.]  Paint 
with  size  and  white-lead  as  the  first  coat  in 
house-painter  work. — Clearer,  kle'rer,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  clears. — Clearing, 
kleVing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  clears; 
among  bankers,  the  act  of  exchanging  drafts 
on  each  other's  houses  and  settling  the  dif- 
ferences; among  railways,  the  act  of  dis- 
tributing among  the  different  companies 
the  proceeds  of  the  through  traffic  passing 
over  several  railways;  a  place  or  tract  of 
land  cleared  of  wood  or  cultivation.  — 
Clearing- house,  n.  London  banking 
institution  where  cheques  and  bills  are  ex- 
changed, only  the  balances  paid  in  cash. — 
C  lea  ring-it  til,  n.  A  tree  of  the  nux 
vomica  genus,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to 
clear  turbid  water. — Clearly,  klerli,  adv. 
In  a  clear  manner;  brightly;  luminously; 
plainly;  evidently.— Clearness,  kler'nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  clear. — 
Clear-headed,  a.  Having  a  clear  head 
or  understanding;  having  acute  discern- 
ment or  keen  intelligence.  —  Clear  - 
.sighted,  a.  Seeing  with  clearness;  having 
acuteness  of  mental  discernment;  discern- 
ing ;  perspicacious.  —  Clear  -  sighted  - 
ness,  n.— Clear-starch,  v.t.  To  stiffen 
and  dress  with  clear  or  colourless  starch. — 
Clear  -  starcher,  n.  One  who  clear  - 
6tarches.  —  Clear-story,  Clere-storv, 
kler'sto-ri,  n.  [From  its  being  clear  of  the 
roof  of  the  aisles.]  The  upper  story  of  a 
cathedral  or  other  church,  perforated  by 
a  range  of  windows,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  lighting  the  central  portions 
of  the  building. 

Cleat,  klet,  n.  [Allied  to  G.  Mate,  Matte,  a 
claw.]  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used  in  a 
ship  to  fasten  ropes  upon;  a  piece  of  iron 
worn  on  a  shoe;  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  on 
transversely  to  a  piece  of  joinery  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  it  in  its  proper  position, 
or  for  strengthening. — v.t.  To  strengthen 
with  a  cleat  or  cleats. 

Cleave,  klev,  v.i.—  pret.  clave  or  cleaved:  pp. 
cleaved;  ppr.  cleaving.  [A. Sax.  clifian, 
cleofian,  pret.  clifode,  pp.  clifod  (cleaved  is 
therefore  historically  the  correct  pret.  & 
pp.);  cog.  D.  and  L.G.  kleven,  Dan.  klcebe, 
G.  Meben,  to  adhere,  to  cleave.  Climb  is 
akin.]  To  stick;  to  adhere;  to  be  attached 
physically,  or  by  affection  or  other  tie. 

Cleave,  klev,  v.t. — pret.  clove,  or  clave  (the 
latter  antiquated),  also  cleft;  pp.  cloven, 
cleft  or  cleaved;  ppr.  cleaving.  [A. Sax. 
cledfan,  pret.  cledf,  pp.  clofen,  (the  histori- 
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cally  correct  conjugation  is  therefore  cleave, 
clave  or  clove,  cloven) y  to  cleave  or  .split; 
cog.  1).  kloven,  led.  kijufa,  Dan.  klAvt,  (J. 
klieben.]  To  part  or  divide  by  force;  to 
split  or  rive;  to  SSTer  forcibly;  to  hew;  to 
cut. -v.t.  To  divide;  to  split;  to  open.— 
Cleavahlc,  kle'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
cleaved  or  divided.— Cleavage,  klc'vaj,  n. 

The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting;  the  manner 
in  which  rocks  or  mineral  substances  regu- 
larly cleave  or  split  according  to  their 
natural  joints,  or  regular  structure;  in 
animals,  early  divisions  of  fertilized  egg- 
cell.— Cleaver,  klc'ver,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  cleaves;  a  butcher's  instrument 
for  cutting  carcasses  into  joints  or  pieces. 

Clef,  kief,  n.  [Fr.  clef,  L.  clavis,  a  key.]  A 
character  in  music,  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  staff,  to  determine  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  notes  belonging  to  it 
as  a  whole. 

Cleft,  kleft,  pret.  &  pp.  of  cleave,  to  divide. 
— n.  A  space  or  opening  made  by  splitting; 
a  crack;  a  crevice.  —  Cleft- footed,  a. 
Having  cleft  or  cloven  feet.— Cleft-pal- 
ate, n.  A  malformation  in  which  more 
or  less  of  the  palate  is  wanting,  so  as  to 
leave  a  longitudinal  gap  in  the  upper  jaw, 
often  an  accompaniment  of  harelip. 

Cleg,  kleg,  n.  [Icel.  kleggi,  Dan.  Mag,  a 
cleg.]  A  blood-sucking  fly  of  a  gray  colour, 
troublesome  to  horses,  cattle,  and  even 
man;  a  horse-fly  or  breeze. 

Cleik,  klek,  n.  [Akin  clutch.]  An  iron 
hook;  a  kind  of  golf  club. 

Clelstogamic,  Clelstogamous,  klis- 
to-gam'ik,  klis-tog'a-mus,  a.  [Gr.  Meid,  to 
close  or  shut  up,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot. 
having  minute,  bud-like,  self- fertilizing 
flowers  as  well  as  other  flowers  conspicuously 
coloured. 

Cleithral,  klith'ral,  a.  [Gr.  kleio,  to  shut 
in.]  Having  a  roof  that  forms  a  complete 
covering :  said  of  ancient  Greek  temples. 

Clematis,  klem'a-tis,  n.  [Gr.  klematis.] 
The  generic  name  of  woody  climbing  plants, 
the  only  British  species  of  which,  the  com- 
mon traveller's-joy,  runs  over  hedges,  walls, 
&c,  in  many  parts  of  England,  having 
clusters  of  white  blossoms. 

Clemency,  klem'en-si,  n.  [L.  dementia, 
from  clemens,  dementis,  merciful.]  Mild- 
ness of  temper  as  shown  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior;  disposition  to  spare  or  forgive; 
mercy;  leniency;  softness  or  mildness  of 
the  elements.  —  Clement,  klem'ent,  a. 
Mild  in  temper  and  disposition;  gentle; 
lenient;  merciful;  kind;  tender;  compas- 
sionate. —  Clemently,  klem'ent-li,  adv. 
With  mildness  of  temperature;  mercifully. 

Clench,  klench,  v.t.  [Shortened  fc*m=:Sc. 
dink,  Dan.  Minke,  Sw.  Minka,  to  clinch, 
to  rivet;  akin  clink.]  To  secure  or  fasten, 
as  a  nail,  by  beating  down  the  point  when 
it  is  driven  through  anything;  to  rivet;  to 
establish,  settle,  or  confirm  (a  denial,  argu- 
ment, &c);  to  bring  together  and  set  firmly; 
to  double  up  tightly  (the  teeth  or  the  hands) ; 
to  grasp  firmly.—  n.  A  catch;  a  grip;  a  per- 
sistent clutch;  a  clinch.— Clencher,  klen'- 
sher,  n.  That  which  clenches;  a  retort  or 
reply  so  decisive  as  to  close  a  controversy; 
a  clincher. 

Clepe.t  klep,  v.t.— pp.  yclept.  [A.Sax.  clip- 
ian,  cleopian.]    To  call  or  name.     (Shak.) 

Clepsydra,  klep'si-dra,  n.  [Gr.  Mepsydra 
—klepto,  to  steal,  to  hide,  and  hydor,  water.] 
A  name  common  to  devices  of  various  kinds 
for  measuring  time  by  the  discharge  of 
water;  a  water-clock. 

Cleptomania,  klep-to-ma'ni-a,  n.  Klep- 
tomania. 

Clere-story,  kler'st5-ri,  n.  Under  Clear. 

Clergy,  kler'ji,  n.  [O.Fr.  clergie,  from  L. 
clericus,  Gr.  klerikos,  clerical,  from  Meros, 
a  lot,  an  allotment,  the  clergy.  Akin  cleri- 
cal, clerk.]  The  body  of  men  set  apart  and 
consecrated,  by  due  ordination,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  the  Christian  church;  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  distinction  from  the 
laity;  law,  benefit  of  clergy.  —  Benefit  of 
clergy,  law,  the  exemption  of  clergymen 
from  crim  inal  process  before  a  secular  judge ; 
in  cases  of  felony,   an  immunity  latterly 
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extended  to  any  person  who  could  read, 
though  laymen  could  only  claim  it  i 
abolished  in  1827. —Clergyable,  kler'ji 
a-bl,  a.  Entitled  to  or  admitting  the  i 
of  clergy  {clergyable,  offence).  <  lerg). 
man,  kler'ji-man,  n.  A  man  in  holy  order* 
the  minister  of  a  Christian  church. 

Clerical,   kler'ik-al,  a.     [L.  clericus,  Gr 
klerikos.    Clergy,  Clerk.]    Relating  oi 
pertaining  to  the  clergy;  relating  to  a  writ.-, 
or  copyist. — Clerical  error,  an  error  in  thi  I 
text  of  a  document  made  by  can  i. 
or  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  . 
or    transcriber.  —  Cleric,    kler'ik,    n. 
clergyman    or    scholar.  —  Clerical Ihiii 
kler'ik-al-izm,  n.     Clerical  power  or 
ence;  undue  influence  of  the  clergy;  saet ; 
dotalism.— Clericity.t  kle-ris'i-ti,  n.    'II, < 
Btate  of  being  a  clergyman.  —  t'lcrls  v 
kler'i-si,  n.    A  body  of  clerks  or  learnt:. 
men;  the  literati;  the  clergy,  as  opposed  t 
the  laity. 

Clerk,  klark,  n.  [A.Sax.  clerc,  a  priest 
O.Fr.  clerc;  from  L.  clericus,  Gr.  klr, 
Clergy.]  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic;  i 
man  in  holy  orders,  especially  in  the  Churcl 
of  England;  formerly  also  any  man  o 
education;  the  layman  who  leads  in  readin, 
the  responses  in  the  service  of  the  Anglicai 
Church;  one  who  is  employed  in  keepini 
records  or  accounts;  an  officer  attached  u 
courts,  municipal  and  other  corporation 
associations,  &c,  whose  duty  generally  i 
to  keep  records  of  proceedings,  and  transac 
business  under  direction  of  the  court,  body 
&c,  by  whom  he  is  employed;  in  America 
an  assistant  in  a  shop:  a  shopman.— St 
Nicholas' clerk,  a  thief.  (Shak.)—  ClerkegR 
klark'es,  n.  A  female  clerk.— Clerkly 
klark'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk  or  to  pen 
manship;  scholarly.—  adv. \  In  a  scholar! 
manner.  (Shak.)— Clerkship,  klark'shit 
n.  The  state  of  being  a  clerk;  the  office  o 
business  of  a  clerk  or  writer. 

Clever,  klev'er,  a.  [Connected  with  O.E 
diver,  a  claw,  and  with  cleave,  to  adhere. 
Performing  or  acting  with  skill  or  address 
possessing  ability  of  any  kind,  especiall 
such  as  involves  quickness  of  intellect  o 
mechanical  dexterity;  indicative  of  or  e» 
hibiting cleverness;  dexterous;  adroit;  abk 
— Cleverish,  klev'er-ish,  a.  Tolerabl 
clever.— Cleverly,  klev'er-li,  adv.  In 
clever  manner;  dexterously;  skilfully;  ablj 
— Cleverness,  klev'er-nes,  n.  The  qualit 
of  being  clever;  dexterity;  adroitness;  skil 
ingenuity;  smartness. 

Clew,  n.  or  v.t.    Clue. 

Cliche,,  kle-sha,  n.  [Fr.,  from  dicker,  t 
stereotype,  from  older  cliquer,  to  faster 
make  firm,  from  root  of  clinch,  elene 
(omitting  tne  nasal).]  A  stereotype  plat* 
especially  one  derived  from  an  engravini 
hackneyed  jest  or  phrase. 

Click,  klik,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word  ej 
pressing  a  slighter  sound  than  clack;  com] 
clack,  cluck,  clink,  clank;  D.  klikken,  F 
cliquer,  to  click.  J  To  make  a  small  shar 
sound,  or  a  succession  of  small  sharp  sound 
as  by  a  gentle  striking;  to  tick.—  v.t.  T 
move  with  a  clicking  sound. — n.  A  sma 
sharp  sound;  the  cluck  of  the  natives  i 
South  Africa;  the  piece  that  enters  th 
teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel;  a  detent  or  ratche 
the  latch  of  a  door. 

Client,   kll'ent,  n.     [L.  cliens,  clientis, 
client,  from  O.L.  duo,  to  hear.]  An  anciei 
Roman  citizen  who  put  himself  under  tt 
protection  of  a  man  of  distinction  and  ii 
fluence  (his  patron);   one  whose  interes 
are  represented  by  any  professional  ma' 
especially  one  who  applies  to  a  lawyer,  i 
commits  his  cause  to  his  management. 
Cliency,  ktt'en-si,  n.    The  state  or  cone. 
tion  of  a  client.— Clientage,  kll'en-taj, 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  clien 
a  body  of  clients.— Cliental,  kli'en-tal, 
Pertaining  to  a  client  or  clients.— Cliei 
telary.  kll-en'tel-a-ri,  a.     Pertaining 
clients.— Clientele,  Clientelage,  kl 
en-tel,  kli-en'tel-aj,  n.     [L.  clienttla.] 
body  of  clients  or  dependents;  one's  clien 
collectively.— Clientship,  kll'ent-ship, 
The  condition  of  being  a  client. 

Cliff,  klif,  n.    [A.Sax.  clif,  a  rock,  a  cliff 
D.  klif,  Icel.  klif,  a  cliff;  comp.  also  Da 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Bit.  klippa,  O.  fclippt,  ■  crag.)    A 
recipiee;   the  steep  ami  rugged  lace  ol   .* 
n-ky  mass;   a  steep  imK.   a  headland. 
liil>    ,,iiii,<i.    Having  cliffs;  precipitous; 

llmaelerle.  kll  mak'ter-ik,  n.    [i',r.  kli- 

ie  step  of  a  ladder,  from  klima.r,  a 

•  scale  Climax. I  A  critical 
triod  in  human  life  or  a  period  in  which 

it  change  is  supposed  to  take  place 

i  tin-  human  constitution;   the  grand  or 

real  climacteric  being  the  63d  year.  — a. 

trtaining  to  a  climacteric. 

iliiinte.  kirmat,  u.    [L.  clima,  Gr.  lliuia, 

a  slope,  a  zone  of   the  earth,   a 

■  in  klino,  to  bend,  referring  to  the 

ii  of  the  earth  from   the  equator 

1  1  he  pole.]    The  condition  of  a  tract  or 

gioo  in  relation  to  the  various  phenomena 

f  the  atmosphere,   as  temperature,  wind, 

loisture,  miasmata,  &c,  especially  as  they 

•  life  of  animals  or  man.  Cli- 
untlc.  Climatical.  < iimnlal,  kll- 
lat'ik,  kll-mat'ik-al,  kli'inat-al,  a.  Pertain- 
m  to  a  climate  or  climates;  limited  by  a 

Climaf  i/.e.  kli'mat-Iz,  v.t.—cli- 
Umati  >.  ing.  To  accustom  to  a  new 
is  a  plant;  to  acclimatize. — v.i. 
o  become  accustomed  to  a  new  climate. — 
lliiiatography,  kll-ma-tog'ra-fi,  n.  A 
escript  ion  of  climates.— Climatograpll- 
.  al.  kh'mat-d-graf"ik-al,  a.  Belonging  to 
imatography  or  the  study  of  the  variations 
f climate  —  Climatology,  kll-ma-toro-ji, 
The  science  of  climates;  an  investigation 
!  the  causes  on  which  the  climate  of  a 
lace  depends.  —  Climatologicai,  klT'- 
iat-o-loj"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  climatol- 
ty.— Clliue,  klim,  n.  A  tract  or  region 
[  the  earth.  (Poetical.) 
linax,  kli'maks,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Jclimax, 
ladder,  from  klino,  to  slope.  Climate, 
limacteric]  A  figure  of  speech  or  rhe- 
irical  device  in  which  the  language  rises 
ep  by  step  in  dignity,  importance,  and 
iree:  the  highest  point  of  anything;  the 
iluiination;  acme. 

lnib,  kliui,  v.i.—(clomb  for  pret.  &  pp. 
imbed  is  now  only  poetical).  [A.Sax. 
imban,  G.  and  D.  klimmen;  from  same 
>ot  as  cleave,  to  adhere,  clip,  to  embrace.] 

0  mouut  or  ascend  anything  steep  with 
hour  and  difficulty;  especially,  to  ascend 
j  means  of  the  hands  and  feet;  of  things, 

1  rise  with  a  slow  motion;  to  ascend,  as 
irtain  plants,  by  means  of  tendrils,  &c. — 
t.  To  climb  up.— Climbable,  kllm'a-bl, 

Capable  of  being  climbed.—  Climber, 
Im'er,  n.  One  who  climbs;  a  plant  that 
ses  by  attaching  itself  to  some  support; 
le  of  an  order  of  birds,  including  the 
urrots.  woodpeckers,  &c,  so  called  from 
leir  climbing  habits.— Climbing,  klim'- 
g,  a.  Possessing  the  power  or  character 
!  climbing;  assisting  to  climb  (a  climbing 
ant). 
line.    Under  Climate. 

inanthium.  kli-nan'thi-um,  n.  [Gr. 
ine,  a  bed,  anthos,  a  flower.]  Bot.  a  term 
r  the  receptacle  of  a  composite  plant. 

inch,  klinsh.  Same  as  Clench,  which  is 
>w  the  commoner  form. 

inciter  -  bnilt,       Clinker  -  built, 

insh'er,  klingk'er,  a.  Naut.  built  with 
ie  planks  of  the  side  so  disposed  that  the 
wer  edge  of  each  overlies  the  upper  edge 
the  next  below  it,  like  slates  on  a  roof. 
Ing.  kling,  v.i. — clung,  clinging.  [A.Sax. 
ingan,  to  adhere,  to  dry  up  or  wither; 
an.  klynge,  to  grow  in  clusters;  klynge, 
heap,  a  cluster.]  To  adhere  closely:  to 
icK;  to  hold  fast,  especially  by  winding 
und  or  embracing. — v.t.%  To  pinch  with 
mger;  to  shrivel.— Clinger,  kling'er,  n. 
ae  who  or  that  which  clings. 

1 11  leal.  Clinic,  klin'ik-al,  klin'ik,  a. 
fr.  klinikos,  from  kline,  abed,  from  klino, 

recline.  Lean.]  Pertaining  to  a  bed, 
ore  especially  a  sick-bed.    Clinical  surgery 

medicine  is  the  branch  of  the  medical 
t  in  which  instruction  is  imparted  to  the 
udent  in  a  practical  manner  at  the  bed- 
le  of  the  patient.— Clinic,  a.  One  con- 
;ed  to  bed  by  sickness. —  Clinically, 
in'ik-al  li,  adv.    In  a  clinical  manner;  by 


thebedalde     <  Unique  kll-neV,  n,    [Fr.] 

An  examination  ol  a  patiSDl   bj  a  pi     ' 

in  preaanoe  ol  hla   I  udi  ati 
Clink,   klingkt  ci.     |An  imitaiiM-  troid) 
akin  t..  olid    1  n« I  elaiik;  oomp   D.  hlinkcn, 
to   tinkle ,    1  »aii    hUnge.   to  Jingle .    Icel 
klinaja,  t;   hUnfftn,  to  ring,  bo  chink.]    To 

rink'  or  j  i  1 1|^  1«  • ;  to  give  « .  1 1 1.  ■  Hinall  shaip 
sound    Or   a   BUOCeuion   Ol   SUCfa    sounds,    as 

hy  striking  small  metallic  hodies  together: 
bo  rhyme     ».t.  To  oauae  to  produce  a  email 

sharp  ringing  sound.  —  n.     A  ■bat])  sound 
made  liy  the  collision  of  sonorous  hodies 
< 'linker,  klingk'er,  a.  A  partially  vitrified 
briok;  ■  kind  01  hard  briok  used  for  paving; 

a  mass  of  incombustible  slag  which  forms 

in  grates  and  furnaces     Clink-stone,  a. 

I  From  its  sonorousness.]  A  fob  pat  hie  rock 
of  the  trachy  tie  group  with  a  slaty  structure, 
sometimes  used  as  roofing  slates. 

Clliiber-biiilt,  a.    Clincher-built. 

Clinometer,  kli-noni'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  klino, 
to  lean,  and  nut  ran,  measure.)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  dip  of  rock  Btrata. 
— Cliiiometrie,  Cliiiometrlcul,  kli- 
no-met'rik,  kli-no-met'rik-al,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  clinometer;  ascertained  or 
determined  by  a  clinometer;  pertaining  to 
crystals  which  have  oblique  angles  between 
the  axes.— Cllliometry,  klT-noin'et-ri,  n. 
The  method  or  art  of  measuring  the  dip  of 
rock  strata. 

Clio,  kll'o,  n.  The  muse  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  history;  the  name  of  an 
asteroid;  a  genus  of  pteropodous  molluscs. 

Clip,  klip,  v.t.  —  clipjyed,  dipt;  clipping. 
[Icel.  klippa,  to  clip,  to  cut  the  hair;  Dan. 
klippe,  Sw.  klippa,  to  clip  or  shear.]  To 
cut  off  or  sever  with  shears  or  scissors;  to 
trim  or  make  shorter  (the  hair)  with  scissors; 
to  diminish  (coin)  by  paring  the  edge;  to 
curtail;  to  cut  short  (words);  to  pronounce 
shortly  and  indistinctly. — n.  The  quantity 
of  wool  shorn  at  a  single  shearing  of  sheep; 
a  season's  shearing;  a  clasp  or  spring-holder 
for  letters  or  papers.— Clipper,  klip'er,  n. 
One  who  clips;  one  who  cuts  off  the  edges 
of  coin;  a  vessel  with  sharp  bows  raking 
forward,  and  masts  raking  aft,  built  and 
rigged  with  a  view  to  fast  sailing. — Clip- 
per-built, a.  Built  after  the  type  of  a 
clipper.  —  Clipping,  klip'ing,  n.  That 
which  is  clipped  off;  a  piece  separated  by 
clipping. 

Cllpp-fisb,  klip'fish,  n.  [Dan.  klipfisk.] 
Fish,  chiefly  cod,  split  open,  salted,  and 
dried. 

Clique,  klek,  n.  [Fr.  clique,  probably  a 
mere  variant  of  claque,  with  a  somewhat 
different  sense.  Claque.]  A  party;  a 
set;  a  coterie:  used  generally  in  a  bad 
sense.— Cliquish,  klek'ish,  a.  Relating  to 
a  clique  or  party;  disposed  to  form  cliques; 
having  a  petty  party  spirit.— Cliquisli- 
liess,  klek'ish-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  cliquish.— Cliquism,  klek'izm,  n. 
The  principles  or  spirit  of  a  clique;  cliqu- 
ishness. 

CI  i  tell  urn,  kll-tellum,  n.  [L.  clitellce,  a 
pack-saddle.]  In  earthworms  and  leeches, 
a  glandular  thickening  of  skin  secreting 
material  for  egg  capsules. 

Cloaca,  klo-a'ka,  n.  [L.,  a  common  sewer.] 
An  underground  conduit  for  drainage;  a 
common  sewer;  the  excrementory  cavity 
in  birds,  reptiles,  many  fishes,  and  lower 
mammalia,  formed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  outlet  of  the 
urinary  organs.  —  Cloacal,  klo-a'kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  cloaca. 

Cloak,  klok,  n.  [O.  and  Prov.Fr.  cloque, 
L.L.  cloca,  clocca,  a  bell,  a  kind  of  horse- 
man's cape  of  a  bell-shape;  same  word  as 
clock.]  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  over 
other  clothes;  fig.  that  which  conceals;  a  dis- 
guise or  pretext;  an  excuse. — v.t.  To  cover 
with  a  cloak;  to  hide;  to  conceal. —Cloak- 
room, n.  A  room  attached  to  any  place 
of  general  resort,  as  railway-station,  opera- 
house,  &c,  where  ladies'  cloaks,  &c,  are 
deposited. 

Clock,  klok,  n.  [Originally  a  bell.  A.Sax. 
clucga,  Icel.  klukka,  Dan.  klokke,  Sw.  klocka, 
D.  klok,  G.  glocke,  a  bell  or  clock;  Ir.  and 
Gael,  clog,  a  bell  or  clock.     Cloak  is  the 


■  >  1  j > «    wool  1      \   maohlnt  to n 

time,  nidi.  .11  in,:  the  hours,  minute*,  ana 
often  seconds  hy  mean*  of  band*  moving 
ovi  1  a  dial  plate,  and  g<  n<  rally  markin 
hours  bj  bl  of  a  bamnu  1  <m  *  bi  U, 

ii"    motion  being  k<  pi   up  ds  or 

•pringt,  ami  regulated  by  a  pendulum  01  > 
balano  irhi  el  .'.  0*<  Ux  k,  In  in  h  pi 
as,  'it  is  one  o'clock  ',  la  oontrai  u  d  from  oj 
the  clock  Clock-work,  n.  Themaobiu 
cry  of  a  olook;  .1  complex  meohaniaua  "i 
wm  'is  producing  regularity  of  movemi  ut, 
Cloek,  klok,  »,  [Poaaibly  originally  applied 
to  1  bell-ahaped  ornament  01  Hower.j  a 
figure  or  figured  work  embroidi  red  on  tii<- 
ankle  oi  a  itocklng. 

Cloek,  klok,  7i.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
general  name  for  a  beetle. 

Clod,  klod,  a,  |A  sliglitly  modified  form 
of  clot;  oomp,  Dan.  klodt,  a  globe  or  ball, 
Mods,  a  block  or  lump. J  A  lamp  01 
in  general!;  a  lump  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
turf;  a  lump  of  clay;  a  dull,  gross,  stupid 
fellow;  a  dolt.  —  <  loil«lish.  klod'ish,  a. 
Clownish;  boorish;  doltish;  uncouth;  un- 
gainly.—Cloddy,  klod'i,  a.  Consisting  of 
clods;  abounding  with  clods:  earthy;  gross 
in  sentiments  or  thoughts.— Clodhopprr, 
klod'hop-er,  n.  A  clown;  a  dolt;  a  boor. 
Clodpoll,  klod'pol,  n.  [Poll  =  head.]  A 
stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead. 

CI  oil',  klof,  n.  [Perhaps  originally  a  portion 
cleft,  or  split  off,  from  cleave.]  A  certain 
deduction  or  allowance  formerly  made  on 
the  net  weight  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  that 
the  weight  might  hold  out  in  retailing. 

Clog,  klog,  n.  [Comp.  Sc.  clag,  a  clog,  an 
impediment,  clag,  to  clog,  as  with  some- 
thing viscous  or  sticky,  from  A.Sax.  clag, 
clay.  Clay.]  An  encumbrance  that  hinders 
motion,  or  renders  it  difficult,  as  a  piece  of 
wood  fastened  to  an  animal's  leg ;  hinder- 
ance;  encumbrance;  impediment;  a  sort  of 
shoe  with  a  wooden  sole;  a  wooden  shoe; 
a  sabot:  a  patten. — v.t.— clogged,  clogging. 
To  impede  the  movements  of  by  a  weight, 
or  by  something  that  sticks  or  adheres ;  to 
encumber,  restrain,  or  hamper;  to  choke 
up  (a  tube,  &c);  to  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder 
passage  through;  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of;  to  hinder;  to  burden;  to  trammel. 
— v.i.  To  become  loaded  or  encumbered 
with  extraneous  matter.— Cloggy,  klog'i, 
a.  Clogging  or  having  power  to  clog; ; ad- 
hesive ;  viscous.— Clogginess,  klog'i-nes, 
n.—  Clog-almanac,  n.  An  ancient  kind 
of  almanac  or  calendar,  made  by  cutting 
notches  or  characters  on  a  clog  or  block  of 
wood,  horn,  bone,  or  brass.— Clog-danee. 
n.  A  dance  in  which  the  feet,  shod  with 
clogs,  are  made  to  perform  a  noisy  accom- 
paniment to  the  music. 
Cloister,  klois'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  cloistre,  Fr. 
cloitre ;  from  L.  claustrum,  a  bolt,  inclosed 
place,  from  claudo,  clausu m ,  to  shu t.  Close. ] 
An  arched  way  or  covered  walk  running 
round  the  walls  of  certain  portions  of  mon- 
astic and  collegiate  buildings;  a  place  of 
religious  retirement;  a  monastery;  a  con- 
vent; any  arcade  or  colonnade  round  an 
open  court;  a  piazza. — v.t.  To  confine  in  a 
cloister  or  convent;  to  shut  up  in  retirement 
from  the  world;  to  furnish  with  a  cloister 
or  cloisters. — Cloisterer,  klois'ter-er,  n. 
One  belonging  to  a  cloister. — Cloistral, 
klois'tral,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloister. 
— Cloistress, t  klois'tres,  n.  A  nun;  a 
woman  who  has  vowed  religious  retirement. 
(Shak.) 
Cloke,  klok,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  Cloak. 

Clonic,  klon'ik,  a.  [From  Gr.  klonos,  a 
shaking.]  Pathol,  convulsive,  with  alter- 
nate relaxation.  —  Clonic  spasm,  a  spasm 
in  which  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibres 
rapidly  contract  and  relax  alternately,  as 
in  epilepsy:  used  in  contradistinction  to 
tonic  spasm. 

Close,  kloz,  v.t.— closed,  closing.  [Fr.  clos, 
pp.  of  clore,  to  shut  up;  from  L.  claudo, 
clausum,  to  shut;  seen  also  in  conclude, 
exclude,  include,  seclude,  cloister,  &c]  To 
bring  together  the  parts  of;  to  shut  (a  door, 
window,  book,  eyes,  hands);  make  fast;  to 
end,  finish,  conclude,  complete:  to  fill  or 
stop  up;  to  consolidate:  often  followed  by 
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v)>;  to  encompass  or  Inclose;  to  shut  in.— 
r.i.  To oome together;  to  unite;  toooalesoe; 
to  oiui,  terminate,  or  oome  to  ft  period;  to 
engage  in  close  encounter;  to  grapple;  t<> 
aooede  or  consent,  to  (to  close  with  serins); 
to  come  to  an  agreement  (to  <•/<>*»•  with  a 
person).  n.  Oonoluslon;  termination;  end; 
pause;  oesaation;  a  grapple,  as  in  wrestling. 
Closer,  Uo'zcr,  ».  one  who  or  that 
which  closes.  Closure,  klo'/ur  n.  The 
act    of  olosing;    an  end  or  conclusion;    the 

act  of  bringing  a  parliamentary  debate  t>> 

an  end,  by  special  vote  or  otherwise,  when 
a  question  or  measure  bas  been  fairly  dis- 
cussed. 

Close,  klos,  a.  [Ft.  clos,  L.  clausus,  shut. 
0L.OSB,  v.t.]  Shut  fast;  made  fast  so  as  to 
leave  no  opening;  strictly  confined;  strictly 
watched  (a  close  prisoner);  retired;  secluded; 
bidden;  private;  secret;  having  the  habit 
or  disposition  to  keep  secrets;  secretive; 
reticent;  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
narrow;  without  motion  or  ventilation; 
difficult  to  breathe;  oppressive:  of  the  air 
or  weather;  in  direct  contact  or  nearly  so; 
adjoining;  with  little  or  no  intervening  dis- 
tance in  place  or  time;  with  little  difference, 
as  between  antagonists  or  rival  parties; 
almost  evenly  balanced  {close  contest);  hav- 
ing the  parts  near  each  other;  compact; 
dense;  firmly  attached;  intimate;  trusty; 
confidential  (close  friends);  firmly  fixed  on 
a  given  object  (close  attention);  keen  and 
steady;  not  deviating  from  a  model  or  ori- 
ginal (a close  translation);  niggardly;  stingy; 
penurious.— ?i.  [Fr.  clos,  an  inclosed  place.] 
An  inclosed  place;  any  place  surrounded  by 
a  fence;  specifically,  the  precinct  of  a  cathe- 
dral or  abbey;  a  narrow  passage  or  entry 
leading  off  a  street.— adv.  Tightly,  so  as  to 
leave  no  opening;  in  strict  confinement; 
in  contact,  or  very  near  in  space  or  time.— 
Closely,  klos'li,  adv.  In  a  close  manner; 
so  as  to  be  close;  compactly;  nearly;  inti- 
mately; intently;  rigidly;  narrowly;  strictly; 
with  strict  adherence  to  an  original.— 
Closeness,  klos'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  close,  in  the  various  senses  of 
the  word.— Close-fisted,  «.  Miserly;  nig- 
gardly; penurious. —  Close-hauled,  a. 
Naut.  sailing  as  nearly  against  the  wind  as 
possible.  —  Close-Slool,  n.  A  chamber 
utensil;  a  night-stool. 

Closet,  kloz'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  closet,  dim.  of 
clos,  an  inclosure.  Close,  n.]  A  small 
room  or  apartment  for  retirement ;  any 
room  for  privacy;  a  small  side-room  or 
recess  for  storing  \itensils,  furniture,  pro- 
visions, &c— v.t.  To  put  in  or  admit  into 
a  closet,  as  for  concealment  or  for  private 
consultation :  usually  in  pp.  closeted. 

Closure,  n.    Under  Close,  v.t. 

Clot,  klot,  n.  [Older  form  of  clod,  and  for- 
merly used  in  same  sense:  A.Sax.  clot,  a 
mass;  D.  Moot,  a  ball  or  globe;  Sw.  klot,  a 
sphere;  Mots,  a  block;  G.  Moss,  a  clod,  a 
lump,  Motz,  a  block;  akin  cloud.]  A  co- 
agulated mass  of  soft  or  fluid  matter,  as 
of  blood,  cream,  &c. — v.i.— clotted,  clotting. 
To  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid  matter,  into 
a  thick,  inspissated  mass.— v.t.  To  cause  to 
coagulate ;  to  make  or  form  into  clots. — 
Clotty,  klot'i,  a.  Full  of  clots;  resembling 
a  clot;  coagulated. 

Cloth,  kloth.  n.  [A.Sax.  cldth  =  T>.  deed, 
Icel.  Mcethi,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Mcede,  G.  kleid, 
cloth.]  A  fabric  of  wool  or  hair,  or  of  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fila- 
ments, formed  by  weaving;  frequently,  a 
fabric  of  wool  in  contradistinction  to  that 
made  of  other  material;  a  piece  of  linen 
for  covering  a  table  at  meals;  a  table-cloth; 
a  professional  dress,  specifically  that  of  a 
clergyman;  hence,  with  the  definite  article 
or  other  defining  word,  the  office  of  a  clergy- 
man; the  members  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion.—Clothe,  kloTH,  v.t.— clothed  or  clad; 
clothing.  To  put  garments  on;  to  dress;  to 
furnish  or  supply  with  clothes  or  raiment; 
fig.  to  cover  or  spread  over  with  anything; 
to  invest;  to  put  on  or  over.— Clothes, 
kloTHz,  n.  pi.  [A  plural  of  cloth,  though 
it  cannot  now  be  said  to  have  a  singular.] 
Garments  for  the  human  body:  dress;  vest- 
ments; vesture;  the  covering  of  a  bed;  bed- 
clothes. —  Clothes-horse,  n.    A  frame 
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to  hang  clothes  on.     Clothes-moth,  n. 

A  name  for  several  moths  whoso  larva;  are 
destructive  to  woollen  fabrics,  furs,  &c. — 
<  loi  I1-I1.1I  I  n.  A  hall  at  the  great  wool- 
len cloth  marts,  where  producers  and  buyers 
meet  periodically.  Clot  liter,  UoTii'i  er, 
7i.  A  seller  of  cloth  or  of  clothes.— Cloth- 
ing. kluTii'ing,  n.  Garments  in  general; 
clothes.-  Cloth- worker,  ».  A  maker  of 
cloth.  -Cloth-yard,  n.  A  measure  for 
cloth  which  differed  somewhat  in  length 
from  the  modern  yard.— Cloth-yard  shaft, 
an  arrow  a  cloth-yard  long. 
Clotpoll,  klot'pol,  n.    Same  as  Clodpoll. 

Cloud,  kloud,  n.  [Originally  a  mass  or 
rounded  mass  in  general;  A.Sax.  clud,  a 
rock,  a  hillock,  the  root  being  that  seen 
in  clod;  so  in  O.D.  Mot,  a  clod,  and  Mote, 
a  cloud.]  A  collection  of  visible  vapour  or 
watery  particles  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  some  altitude,  the  principal  forms 
being  designated  as  the  cirrus,  the  cumulus, 
and  the  stratus  (see  these  words);  something 
resembling  a  cloud,  as  a  body  of  smoke  or 
flying  dust;  a  dark  area  of  colour  in  a  lighter 
material;  that  which  obscures,  darkens, 
sullies,  threatens,  or  the  like;  a  multitude; 
a  collection;  a  mass. — v.t.  To  overspread 
with  a  cloud  or  clouds;  hence,  to  obscure; 
to  darken;  to  render  gloomy  or  sullen;  to 
darken  in  spots;  to  variegate  with  colours, 
—v.t.  To  grow  cloudy:  to  become  obscured 
with  clouds.— Cloudberry,  kloud'be-ri, 
n.  A  plant  of  the  bramble  family,  with 
large  and  white  flowers  and  orange-red 
berries  of  an  agreeable  taste.— Cloudy, 
kloud'i,  a.  Overcast  with  clouds ;  obscured 
with  clouds,  as  the  sky;  consisting  of  a 
cloud  or  clouds;  obscure;  dark;  not  easily 
understood;  having  the  appearance  of  gloom ; 
indicating  gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or 
ill-nature;  not  open  or  cheerful;  marked 
with  spots  or  areas  of  dark  or  various  hues. 
—Cloudily,  kloud'i-li,  adv.  In  a  cloudy 
manner;  with  clouds;  darkly;  obscurely.— 
Cloudiness,  kloud'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  cloudy.— Cloudless,  kloud'les,  a. 
Being  withont  a  cloud;  unclouded;  clear; 
bright.  — Cloudlessly,  kloud'les-li,  adv. 
In  a  cloudless  manner;  without  clouds. — 
Cloudlet,  kloud'let,  n.  A  small  cloud.— 
Cloud-built,  a.  Built  up  of  clouds; 
fanciful;  imaginary;  chimerical.— Cloud- 
burst, n.  A  tremendous  downpour  of 
rain  over  alimited  area.— Cloud-capped, 
Cloud -capt,  a.  Capped  with  clouds; 
touching  the  clouds;  lofty.  (Shak.)— Cloud- 
kissing,  a.  Touching  the  clouds;  lofty. 
(Shak.) 
dough,  kluf,  n.  [A.Sax.  cledfa,  a  cleft, 
ravine,  from  cledfan,  to  cleave;  D.  kloof, 
a  ravine.]  A  cleft,  ravine,  or  valley  in  a 
hillside;  a  kind  of  sluice  for  letting  off 
water  gently,  employed  in  flooding  fields. 

Clout,  klout,  n.  [A.Sax.  cliit,  a  clout,  a 
patch;  Dan.  Mud,  Sw.  klut,  a  clout;  alsoW. 
clwt,  Ir.  and  Gael,  clud,  a  clout.]  A  patch 
or  rag;  a  piece  of  cloth  or  the  like  used  to 
mend  something;  any  piece  of  cloth,  es- 
pecially a  worthless  piece;  archery,  the 
mark  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  target.— v.t. 
To  mend  by  sewing  on  a  clout  or  patch; 
to  cover  with  a  clout  or  piece  of  cloth;  to 
join  clumsily. 

Clout,  Clout-nail,  klout,  klout'nal,  n. 
[Fr.  clouet,  a  dim.  of  clou,  a  nail.]  A  short, 
large-headed  nail  worn  in  the  soles  of  shoes; 
also,  a  nail  for  securing  small  patches  of 
iron,  as  on  axle-trees,  &c— v.t.  To  stud  or 
fasten  with  nails. 

Clove,  klov,  pret.  of  cleave. 

Clove,  klov,  n.  [Sp.  clavo,  a  clove,  a  nail, 
from  L.  clavus,  a  nail,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  nail  in  shape.]  The  dried  flower-bud 
of  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  a 
native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  such  buds 
forming  a  very  pungent  aromatic  spice:  the 
tree  yielding  cloves.— Clove-bark,  n.  An 
aromatic  pungent  bark,  the  product  of  a 
kind  of  cinnamon,  used  in  medicine. — 
Clove-gillyflower,  Clove-pink,  n. 
Names  popularly  given  to  the  clove-scented, 
double-flowered,  whole-coloured  varieties  of 
the  pink  family  of  flowers. 

Clove,  klov,  n.  [A.Sax.  clufe,  a  bulb.]  One 
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of  the  small  bulbs  formed  in  the  axilH  <,i 
the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb,  as  in  ga 
a  denomination  of  weight;  one  of  the  dlri- 
sions  of  a  wey  of  cheese,  &c,  being  about 
8  11m. 

Cloven,   klov'n,   pp.   of  cleave.     Divided 
parted.  —  Cloven  -  looted,     Clovea< 
hooted,  a.     Having  the  1km. f  divided  Into 
two  parts,  as  the  ox;  bisulcate. 

Clover,  klo'ver,  n.  [A.Sax.  da-fre  li 
Maver,  L.G.  Mever,  Dan.  klover,  Sw 
ver,  perhaps  from  root  of  cleave,  fron 
trifid  leaves.]  A  herbaceous  leguminous 
plant  of  numerous  species  bearing  three- 
lobed  leaves  and  roundish  heads  or  oblong 
spikes  of  small  flowers,  several  Bpecies  being 
widely  cultivated  for  fodder.— To  be  or  to 
live  in  clover,  to  be  in  most  enjoyable  cir 
cumstances;  to  live  luxuriously  or  in  abun- 
dance.— Clovercd,  klo'verd,  a.  Covered 
with  clover.— Clover-grass,  n.    Clover. 

Clown,  kloun,  n.  [Icel.  klunni,  a  clumsy, 
boorish  fellow;  Fris.  klonne,  a  bumpkin 
allied  to  Sw.  klunn,  a  block.]  An  awkward 
country-fellow;  a  peasant;  a  rustic;  a  man 
of  coarse  manners;  a  person  without  refine 
ment;  a  boor;  a  lout;  a  churl;  a  jester, 
merryman,  or  buffoon,  as  in  a  theatre, 
circus,  or  other  place  of  entertainment.— 
v.i.  To  act  as  a  clown;  to  play  the  clown.— 
Clownish,  kloun'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  clowns  or  rustics;  rude;  coarse;  awkward; 
ungainly ;  abounding  in  clowns.—  Clown- 
is  lily,  kloun'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  clownish 
manner.— Clownishness,  kloun'ish-nes, 
w.  Boorishness;  rusticity. 

Cloy,  kloi,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  cloyer,  to  stop  up, 
equivalent  to  clouer,  doer,  originally  t< 
fasten  with  a  nail,  O.Fr.  do,  Fr.  clou,  from 
L.  clavus,  a  nail.]  To  gratify  to  excess  sc 
as  to  cause  loathing;  to  surfeit,  satiate,  ot 
glut.— Cloyless,  kloi'les,  a.  Not  causing 
satiety.    (Shak.) 

Club,  klub,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word 
Icel.  klubba,  klumba,  Sw.  klubba,  D&n.klub 
a  club.]  A  stick  or  piece  of  wood,  with  one 
end  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  other 
suitable  for  being  wielded  with  the  hand;  1 
thick  heavy  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  cudgel 
a  staff  with  a  crooked  and  heavy  head  foi 
driving  the  ball  in  the  game  of  golf,  &c;  8 
card  of  the  suit  that  is  marked  with  trefoils 
pi.  the  suit  so  marked;  a  select  number  oi 
persons  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  th( 
promotion  of  some  common  object,  as  socia 
intercourse,  literature,  science,  politics;  i 
club-house.  —  v.i.  clubbed,  clubbing.  T( 
form  a  club  or  combination  for  a  commor 
purpose;  to  combine  to  raise  a  sum  0 
money:  often  with  for  before  the  object;  U 
combine  generally.— v.t.  To  beat  with  ; 
club;  to  convert  into  a  club;  to  use  as  ; 
club  by  brandishing  with  the  small  end;  t< 
add  together,  each  contributing  a  certaii 
sum.— Clubbable,  klub'a-bl,  a.  Havinf 
the  qualities  that  make  a  man  fit  to  be  ; 
member  of  a  club ;  social.  —  Clubblst 
klub'ist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  party 
club,  or  association;  one  fond  of  clubs.- 
Club-foot,  n.  A  short,  distorted  foot 
generally  of  congenital  origin.  —  Club' 
footed,  o.  Having  a  club-foot  or  club 
feet.— Club-house,  n.  A  house  occupie< 
by  a  club  or  in  which  a  club  assembles- 
Clnb-law,  n.  Government  by  clubs  0 
violence;  anarchy.  —  Club-nioss,  n.  J1. 
moss-like  plant;  a  lycopod. 

Cluek,  kluk,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  cloccian  =  I) 
klokken,  Dan.  klukke,  an  imitative  word  liki 
clack,  click,  &c]  To  utter  the  call  or  cry  0 
a  brooding  hen.—  n.  A  sound  uttered  by  1 
hen;  a  similar  sound,  or  click,  characteristi', 
of  the  languages  of  South  Africa,  especiall; 
the  Kaffir  and  Hottentot. 

Clue,  Clew,  klii,  n.  [A.Sax.  cliwe,  cliwen 
a  ball  of  thread  =  D.  kluwen,  a  clue ;  akn 
to  L.  globus,  glomus,  a  mass.]  A  ball  0 
thread;  the  thread  that  forms  a  ball;  M 
anything  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  ai 
intricate  case  (there  being  sundry  stone 
of  persons  being  guided  in  intricate  maze 
or  labyrinths  by  a  clue  of  thread):  naut  th 
lower  corner  of  a  square  sail.— Clue-line 
n.  Naut.  a  rope  for  hauling  up  the  lowe 
corner  of  a  square  sail. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abvne-the  Fr.  w. 
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nip  slump,  n.  [Same  as D. klomp,  Dan 

an. I  U.  klump,  u  lump,  a  clod;   from 
,,.  root  M  1  lumsy,  club,  &o  I   A  nhai 
ss;  iv  lump;  a  cluster  of  trees  or  shrubs. 
Iiiiii|»>.    klump  1,    ".      Oousisting   of 
mps;  soap*  li 

ins).  K 1  u n  1  .  1 .  .1      [From  <>M  rlumatn, 

.  u  numb  or  stupefj .   allied   to 

1  .ten,    benumbed,     Icel.    klumsn, 

1 1  .hi,  u,  to  be  benumbed;  the 

.:  same  as  in  clump,  &c.  |     Am  k- 

-d;   ungainly;    without    readiness,  dex 

ill  made;  badly  construct*  d; 

)   done;    unskilfully  performed 

nilisliv.  klum'zi-li,  adv.     In   a  clumsy 

iuhm      Clumsiness,  kluin'zi-nea,   n. 

quality  of  being  clum 
iig.  klung,  pret  &  pp.  of  cling. 
nlac.  klfl'ni  ak,  n.    One  of  a  reformed 
,t  of  Benediotine  monks,  so  called  from 
n\i  In  France. 

Iter,  klus'ter,  n.  [A. Sax.  cluster;  same 
t  as  Sw.  and  Dan.  klase,  Icel.  klasi,  a 
-(cr]  A  number  of  things,  as  fruits, 
iring  naturally  together;  a  bunch;  a 
iiIht  of  individuals  of  any  kind  collected 
gathered  Into  a  body;  an  assemblage; 
roup:  a  swarm;  a  crowd.— v.i.  To  grow 
be  assembled  in  clusters  or  groups.— 

T.>  collect  into  a  cluster  or  group;  to 
dure  In  a  cluster  or  clusters.  Clustered 
imn,  arch,  a  column  or  pier  which  ap- 
rs  to  consist  of  several  columns  or  shafts 
itered  together. 

tch.  kluch,  v.t.  [O.E.  clucche,  cloche, 
n  cloche,  a  claw,  a  softened  form  of 
:>r  clokc,  a  claw,  Sc.  cluik,  duke,  a  claw; 
*d  to  claw.]  To  seize,  clasp,  or  grip  with 
hand;  to  close  tightly;  to  clench.— n.  A 
ling  or  pinching  with  the  ringers;  seizure; 
sp;  a  paw,  talon,  or  grasping  merciless 
id;  hence  such  phrases  as,  to  fall  into  a 
son's  clutches;  mach.  a  contrivance  for 
necting  shafts  with  each  other  or  with 
■els,  so  as  that  they  may  be  disengaged 
ileasure.  ' 

loll,  klutch,  n.  [A  form  of  cluck,  cry 
si  brooding  hen.]  The  eggs  laid  and 
ched  by  a  bird  at  one  time. 
Her,  klut'ter,  n.  [A  modification  of 
ter.]  Confused  noise;  bustle;  confusion; 
jr.— v.t.  To  put  in  a  clutter;  to  crowd 
Hher  in  disorder.— v.i.  To  make  a  bustle 
listurbance. 

peate,  Clypelform,  klip'e-at,  klip'e- 
rm,  a.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield.]  Shaped 
around  buckler;  shield-shaped;  scutate. 
iter,  klis'ter,  n.  [Gr.  klyste.r,  from  klyzo, 
wash  or  cleanse.]  A  liquid  substance 
cted  into  the  lower  intestines  to  purge 
leanse  them,  or  to  relieve  from  costive- 
s;  an  injection. 

da  ni'da,  n.  pi.  Cnidav  [Gr.  knide,  a 
;le.]  One  of  the  cells  by  which  the  jelly- 
es  cause  a  stinging  sensation. 
oh,  koch,  n.  [Fr.  coche,  from  Hung. 
11  (pron.  ko-chi),  from  Kocs,  in  Hun- 
h]  A  vehicle  drawn  by  horses  and 
inded  to  carry  passengers;  more  par- 
larly  a  four-wheeled  close  vehicle  of  con- 
irable  size;  a  railway-carriage;  a  private 
>r,  often  one  employed  to  cram  pupils 
examination  (slang). — v.t.  To  carry  in 
>ach;  to  prepare  for  an  examination  by 
ate  instruction  (slang).— v.i.  To  ride  or 
■el  in  a  coach.— Coach-box,  n.  The 
i  on  which  the  driver  of  a  coach  sits. — 
ich-dog,  n.  A  dog  of ;  Dalmatian 
'A,  generally  white  spotted  with  black, 
t  to  accompany  carriages.  —  Conch  - 
in,  koch'man,  n.  The  person  who  drives 
sach.  —  Coachmanship,  koch'man- 
>,  n.  Skill  in  driving  coaches.— Coach- 
ister,  n.  One  who  owns  or  lets  car- 
es. —  Coach  -  office,  n.  A  booking- 
:e  for  stage-coach  passengers  and  par- 
— Coach-stand,  n.  A  place  where 
:hes  stand  for  hire. 

Ct,  kd-akt',  v.i.  [Prefix  co,  and  act.]  To 
together.— Coactive,  ko-ak'tiv,  a.  Act- 
in  concurrence;  also  forcing  or  com- 
ing; compulsory  (in  this  sense  from  L. 
',  coactum,  to  compel).— Coactively, 
tk  tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  coactive  manner. 
djutor,  ko-ad-ju'ter,  n.    [L.  coadjutor 


prefix  00,  '"/,  bO,  au.l  jii  rn,  jut  11  m,  to  In  lp  | 
One  who  aids  ;inolher;  1111  assistant,  a  t.  1 
low    In  -lp.  r.   an   aMOOlate;    a   t.  How  worker; 

a  colleague;  the  assistanl  of  a  bishop  or 
other  prelate     Condjutorshlp,  ko-ad 

ini  i-r  ship,    11       The  slate   of    being   I   cad 

jutor.  assistance     CoodJatreM,  Coud- 

Jill  ri  X.  ko  ad  ju'tns,  ko  ad  ju'triks,  11.  A 
female  assistant  or  fellow  helper. 

4'oa«luiiatc.  ko  a.iu  nai.  .'      1.  eoaduna- 

tus     prefix  00,  ml,  to,  iiuu.i,  one  I    United  or 

joined  together:  especially  used  in  bot,  ami 

applie.l  to  1,  aves  united  at  the  base. 

Coagulate,  koag'ulat,  v.t,  ooagulated, 
coagulating     I  L  ooagulo,  ooagulatum,  from 

coagulum,  rennet  can,  together,  and  ago,  to 
biin},',  drive,  &c]  To  change  from  a  fluid 
into  a  curd-like  or  inspissated  solid  mass; 
to  curdle,  congeal,  or  clot— v.i.  To  curdle 
or  congeal  Coagulability,  ko-ag'u-ia- 
bil"i  ti,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  coagu- 
lated. —  Coagiilahle,  ko-ag'u-la-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  becoming  coagulated.-  Coagu- 
lant, ko -ag'ii-lant,  n.  That  which  pro- 
duoes  coagulation.  —  Coagulation,  ko- 
ng'u-la"shon,  n.  The  act  of  coagulating  or 
clotting;  the  state  of  being  coagulated;  the 
substance  formed  by  coagulation.— Coag- 
iilatlvc,  Coagulatory,  ko-ag'u-la-tiv, 
ko-ag'u-la-to-ri,  a.  Causing  coagulation. — 
Coaguiator,  ko-ag'u-la-ter,  n.  That  which 
causes  coagulation.— Coagulum,  ko-ag'u- 
lum,  71.  A  coagulated  mass,  as  curd,  &c.; 
mcd.  a  blood-clot. 

Coalta,  ko-T'ta,  ft.  [Native  name.]  A 
South  American  monkey,  about  18  inches 
in  length. 

Coal,  kol,  n.  [A.Sax.  col  —  D.  kool,  Dan. 
kul,  Icel.  and  Sw.  kol,  G.  kohle.]  A  piece  of 
wood  or  other  combustible  substance  burn- 
ing or  charred;  charcoal;  a  cinder;  now, 
usually,  a  solid  black  substance  found  in  the 
earth,  largely  employed  as  fuel,  and  formed 
from  vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  de- 
posited through  the  luxurious  growth  of 
plants  in  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory.—v.t.  To  supply  with  coal,  as  a  steam- 
vessel  or  locomotive  engine. — v.i.  To  take  in 
coals. — To  haul,  (take,  &c.)  over  the  coals,  to 
call  to  a  strict  or  severe  account;  to  repri- 
mand.— To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  take 
things  where  there  are  already  plenty;  to 
perform  unnecessary  labour.  —  coalite, 
koTIt,  n.  [From  coal.]  A  substance  claimed 
to  be  superior  to  coal  in  beat  production. 
— Coaly,  ko'li,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  containing  coal.— Coal-bed,  n. 
A  formation  in  which  there  are  one  or  more 
strata  of  coals;  the  stratum  or  strata  of  coal 
themselves.— Coal-black,  a.  Black  as  a 
coal;  very  black.— Coal-brass,  n.  The 
iron  pyrites  found  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas, 
and  in  alkali  works  for  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains.—Coal-field,  n.  An  extensive  de- 
posit or  bed  of  coal:  a  district  where  coal 
abounds. — Coal-fish,  n.  A  species  of  cod, 
growing  to  the  length  of  2  feet  or  more,  found 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  so 
named  from  the  colour  of  its  back. — Coal- 
gas,  n.  A  variety  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  produces  the  ordinary  gas-light.  Gas. 
—Coal-heaver,  n.  One  who  is  employed 
in  carrying  coal,  and  especially  in  discharg- 
ing it  from  coal-ships. — Coal-master,  n. 
The  owner  or  lessee  of  a  coal-field  who 
works  it  and  disposes  of  its  produce.  — 
Coal-measures,  n.  pi.  Geol.  the  upper 
division  of  the  carboniferous  system,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  layers  of  sandstone  with 
thinly  laminated  beds  of  clay,  between  which 
the  coal-seams  occur.  —  Coal-meter,  n. 
One  appointed  to  superintend  the  measur- 
ing of  coals. — Coal-mine,  n.  A  mine  or 
pit  in  which  coal  is  dug. — Coal-pit,  n.  A 
pit  where  coal  is  dug. — Coal-plant,  «. 
Any  of  the  plants  which  are  found  fossil  in 
the  coal-measures.— Coal-tar,  n.  A  thick, 
black,  viscid,  opaque  liquid  which  con- 
denses in  the  pipes  when  gas  is  distilled 
from  coal.— Coal-tit,  n.  One  of  the  tit- 
mice: so  called  from  its  glossy  black  head 
and  neck.— Coal-trimmer,  n.  One  who 
is  employed  to  stow  and  trim  the  fuel  for 
the  fires  of  the  boilers  of  marine  steam- 
engines.—  Coal-whipper,  n.  One  who 
raises  coal  from  the  hold  of  a  ship. 


C/OAI6SC6,  ko  11  lei',  I 
(no     1 1.   eoaletco    pri  ii\  00,  ami  aleteo,  to 
giow  up,  from  «/(/,  to  noui ir-.ii  1  To  units  by 
growth  Into  one  body;  to  grow  togi 
physically;  to  combine  ..1   be  1  olli  cted  Into 
one  bod]  "i  m. 1    ;  to  Join  or  unite  Into  one 
body,  party,  society,  or  the  like.    4'oalcnr- 
ence,  kfi  ■  les'ens,  »     Th< 
ing  or  uniting,  the  itate  ot  being  united 
or  combined     Coalescenl 

a.  Growing  together;  uniting.  Coali- 
tion, ko  a  h'hhoii,  n,  rjnion  m  ■  body  or 
inasH;    voluntary  union  of   Individual   per 

sons,  parties,  or  states  for  a  <  011111 object 

or  cause.    Coalitionist  m  1st, 

n.     One  who  favours  or  joins  a  coalition 

Coaming,  kom'ing,  n,  [For  OOmbing,  from 
comb.]  Naut.  a  raised  border  or  edge  round 
the  hatches  to  keep  out  water. 

Coarse,  kors,  a.  [The  same  word  as  course, 
a  thing  of  course,  or  in  course,  being  what 
is  natural,  ordinary,  common]  Of  ordi- 
nary or  inferior  quality;  wanting  in  fineness 
of  texture  or  structure,  or  in  elegance  of 
form;  rude;  rough;  unrefined;  gross;  in- 
delicate (coarse  language).  —  Coarsely, 
kors'li,  adv.  In  a  coarse  manner;  rudely; 
uncivilly;  without  art  or  polish;  grossly. — 
Coarsen, t  kor'sn,  v.t.  To  render  coarse 
or  wanting  in  refinement;  to  make  vulgar. 
—Coarseness,  kors'nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  coarse.  —  Coarse  - 
grained!,  a.  Consisting  of  large  particles 
or  constituent  elements;  wanting  iu  refine- 
ment or  delicacy;  vulgar. 

Coast,  kost,  n.  [O.Fr.  coste,  Fr.  cdte,  rib, 
hill,  shore,  coast,  from  L.  costa,  a  rib,  side.] 
The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a 
country  (O.T.);  the  edge  or  margin  of  the 
laud  next  to  the  sea;  the  sea-shore. — The 
coast  is  clear,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  danger 
is  over;  the  enemies  have  gone.  —  v.i.  To 
sail  near  a  coast;  to  sail  by  or  near  the 
shore,  or  in  sight  of  land;  to  sail  or  tradw 
from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country.— 
v.t.  To  sail  by  or  near  to.  —  Coaster, 
kos'ter,  n.  A  vessel  that  is  employed  in 
sailing  along  a  coast,  or  in  trading  from 
port  to  port  in  the  same  country. — Coast- 
"wards,  kost'werdz,  adv.  Toward  the 
coast.— Coastways,  Coastwise,  kost'- 
waz,  kost'wiz,  adv.  By  way  of  or  along 
the  coast.— Coast-guard,  n.  A  body  of 
men  in  Britain  originally  designed  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  merely,  but  now  also  avail- 
able as  a  defensive  force. — Coast-line,  n. 
The  outline  of  a  shore  or  coast. 

Coat,  kot,  n.  [O.Fr.  cote,  Fr.  cotte,  a  coat, 
from  L.L.  cota,  a  coat,  from  O.G.  cotte,  a 
coarse  mantle,  G.  kutte,  a  cowl:  allied  to 
cot.]  An  upper -garment,  in  modern  times 
generally  applied  to  the  outer  garment 
worn  by  men  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body;  an  external  covering;  a  layer  of  one 
substance  covering  another;  a  coating.— 
Coat  of  arms,  a  representation  of  the  armo- 
rial insignia  which  used  to  be  depicted  on 
a  coat  worn  by  knights  over  their  armour; 
an  escutcheon  or  shield  of  arms. — Coat  of 
mail,  armour  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  iron 
or  steel  rings,  or  of  small  plates,  usually  of 
tempered  iron,  laid  over  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  and  fastened  to  a  strong 
linen  or  leather  jacket.— v.t.  To  cover  with 
a  coat;  to  spread  over  with  a  coating  or 
layer  of  any  substance.— Coat-armour, 
n.  A  coat  of  arms;  armorial  ensigns. — 
Coat-card,  n.  A  card  bearing  a  coated 
figure,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  knave:  now 
corrupted  into  Court-card. — Coatee,  ko-te', 
n.  A  close-fitting  coat  with  short  tails.— 
Coating,  kot'ing,  n.  Any  substance  spread 
over  for  cover  or  protection;  a  thin  ex- 
ternal layer,  as  of  paint  or  varnish;  cloth 
for  coats.— Coat-link,  n.  A  pair  of  but- 
tons held  together  by  a  link,  or  a  loop  and 
button  used  for  fastening  a  coat  over  the 
breast. 

Coati,  ko'a-ti,  n.  [A  native  name.]  A  plan- 
tigrade carnivorous  mammal,  belonging  to 
the  bear  family,  but  recalling  in  appearance 
the  civets. 

Coax,  koks,  v.t.  [From  O.E.  cokes,  a  fool; 
to  coax  one  being  thus  to, make  a  cokes,  or 
fool,  of  him.]    To  soothe,  appease,  or  per- 


ch, c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  00;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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suatii"  by  flattery  ami  fondling;  to  wheedle; 
to  oajole.  Coaxcr,  kOk'ser,  ».  One  who 
coaxes;  a  wheedler.  Coaxlngly,  kok'- 
sing  li,  ado.    in  a  ooazing  manner. 

4'o-nxlal,  ko-ak'si  al,  a.  Having  a  common 
axis. 

Cob.  kob,  n.  [Probably,  in  snmo  of  the 
meanings,  from  W.  cob,  a  top,  a  tuft.)  A 
roundish  lump  of  anything;  the  receptacle 
on  which  the  grains  of  maize  grow  in  rows; 
a  short-legged  stout  horse  or  pony;  clay 
mixed  with  straw.— Cob-coal,  n.  A  large 
round  piece  of  coal.— Cob-loaf  n.  A  loaf 
that  is  irregular,  uneven,  or  crusty.— Cob- 
stone,  n.    Cobblk. 

Cobalt,  ko'bjdt,  n.  [G.  kobalt,  Icobolt,  the 
same  word  as  kobold,  a  goblin,  the  demon 
of  the  mines.]  A  mineral  of  a  reddish-gray 
or  grayish-white  colour  (specific  gravity  8'5), 
very  brittle,  never  found  in  a  pure  state, 
but  usually  as  an  oxide,  or  combined  with 
arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron,  &c. 
— Cobaltlc,  ko-bal'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cobalt,  or  consisting  of  it;  resembling  co- 
balt or  containing  it.—  Cobalt-blue,  ft.  A 
compound  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  cobalt, 
forming  a  beautiful  pigment.  —  Cobalt- 
grccii,  n.    A  permanent  green  pigment. 

Cobble,  kob'l,  n.  [From  cob,  a  lump.]  A 
roundish  stone;  a  stone  rounded  by  the 
attrition  of  water;  a  boulder;  a  cobstone. 

Cobble,  kob'l,  v.t.— cobbled, cobbling.  [O.Fr. 
cobler,  to  join  or  knit  together,  from  L. 
copulare,  to  couple.]  To  make  or  mend 
coarsely  (shoes) ;  to  botch ;  to  make  or  do 
clumsily  or  unhandily. — v.i.  To  work  as  a 
cobbler;  to  do  work  badly. —  Cobbler, 
kob'ler,  n.  One  who  cobbles;  a  mender  of 
boots  and  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman ;  a 
cooling  beverage,  composed  of  wine,  sugar, 
lemon,  and  finely  pounded  ice. 

Co-belligerent, ko-bel-lij'er-ent, a.  Carry- 
ing on  war  in  conjunction  with  another 
power. — n.  One  that  carries  on  war  in  con- 
nection with  another. 

Coble,  Cobble,  kob'l,  n.  [W.  ceubal,  a 
coble.]  A  flattish-bottomed  boat,  clincher- 
built,  with  a  square  stern. 

Cobra,  Cobra-de-Capello,  kob'ra,  kob'- 
ra-de-ka-pel'lo,  n.  [Pg.,  snake  of  the  hood.] 
The  hooded  or  spectacle  snake,  a  reptile  of 
the  most  venomous  nature,  found  in  dif- 
ferent hot  countries  of  the  old  continent, 
especially  in  India. 

Cobres,  kob'rez,  ft.  [Sp.]  A  superior  kind 
of  indigo,  prepared  in  South  America. 

Coburg,  Cobonrg,  koTjorg,  n.  [From 
Coburg  in  Germany.]  A  thin  fabric  of  wor- 
sted and  cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled 
on  one  side. 

Cobweb,  kob'web,  n.  [O.E.,  also  copweb, 
A.Sax.  coppe,  a  spider,  seen  in  attor-coppe, 
a  spider.]  The  net-work  spun  by  a  spider 
to  catch  its  prey;  something  to  entangle 
the  weak  or  unwary;  something  flimsy  and 
worthless;  old  musty  rubbish. — Cob- 
webbed,  Cobwebby,  kob'webd,  kob'- 
web-i,  a.  Covered  with  cobwebs ;  bot.  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence. 

Coca,  ko'ka,  n.  [Native  name.]  The  dried 
leaf  of  a  South  American  plant  which  is 
chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  South  America,  giving 
great  power  of  enduring  fatigue;  the  plant 
itself. 

Cocaine,  ko'ka-in,  ft.  The  active  principle 
of  coca,  which  has  invigorating  properties, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in 
minor  surgical  operations. 

Cocciferous,  kok-sif'er-us,  a.  [L.  coccum, 
a  berry,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing berries. 

Coccolite,  kok'ko-lit,  n.  [Gr.  kokkos,  a 
berry,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of 
augite  or  pyroxene. 

Coccosteous,  kok-os'te-us,  n.  [Gr.  kokkos, 
berry,  osteon,  bone.]  A  fossil  fish  with 
berry-like  tubercules  on  the  bony  plates 
covering  its  body. 

Coccnlns,  kok 'ku- bus,  n.  [Dim.  of  L. 
coccus,  Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry.]  A  genus  of 
Eastern  plants. —  Cocculus  Indicus  (in'di- 
kus),  the  berry-like  fruit  of  an  East  Indian 


climbing    shrul),    sometimoR    employed    in 

medicine  as  a  narcotic,   and  lometimei 
added  to  malt  Liquors  to  give  bitterness  and 

increase  their  stupefying  qualities. 
CoCCnS,  kok'us,  n.    [fir.  kokkos,  a  berry.] 
In  listeria,  a  spheroidal  type. 

Coccyx,  kok'siks,  n.  [Gr.  kokkyx.}  An  as- 
semblage of  small  bones  attached  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  backbone;  the 
rump.— Coccygeal,  kok-sij'e-al,  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  coccyx. 

Cocbiii-Ciiilia,  koch'in-chl-na,  n.  and  a. 
A  term  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  t  be 
domestic  fowl,  which  was  imported  from 
Cochin-China. 

Coclilncal,  koch'i-nel,  n.  [Fr.  cochenille, 
fromSp.  cochinilla,  a  wood-louse,  cochineal, 
dim.  of  cochina,  a  sow.]  A  dye-stuff  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  bodies  of  a  species  of 
insect,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates  of 
America,  found  on  the  cochineal-fig  tree. — 
Cochlncal-tig,  n.  A  tree-like  cactaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  America,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

Cochlea,  kok'le-a,  n.  [L.,  a  snail  or  snail's 
shell.]  A  bony  structure  in  the  internal 
ear,  so  called  from  resembling  a  snail-shell. 
— Coclllean,  kok'le-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  cochlea.— Cochlearlforan,  kok-le-a'- 
ri-form,  a.  [L.  cochlear,  a  spoon  for  eating 
snails.]  Shaped  like  a  spoon.— Cocnleary, 
kok'le-a-ri,  a.  Cochleate.  —  Cochlcate, 
Cochleated,  kok'le-at,  kok'le-at-ed,  a. 
Having  a  form  like  the  spiral  of  a  snail- 
shell;  spiral.    Also  Cochleous,  kok'le-us. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  [A.Sax.  coc,  cocc;  comp. 
O.Fr.  coc,  Fr.  coq,  a  cock;  probably  like 
cuckoo,  a  word  of  onomatopoetic  origin.] 
The  male  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  gal- 
linaceous, domestic  or  barn-door  fowls: 
often  used  adjectively  and  occasionally  to 
signify  the  male  of  certain  animals  other 
than  birds  (a  cock  lobster) ;  a  kind  of  faucet 
or  turn-valve,  for  permitting  or  arresting 
the  flow  of  fluids  through  a  pipe;  a  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  lock  of  a  firearm,  the 
hammer;  the  act  of  cocking  or  setting  up, 
or  the  effect  or  form  produced  by  such  an 
act  (a  cock  of  the  head,  nose,  &c). — Cock 
of  the  wood,  the  capercailzie. — v.t.  [Pro- 
bably from  the  strutting  of  the  animal.] 
To  set  erect  (the  ears);  to  turn  up  with  an 
air  of  pertness;  to  set  or  draw  back  the 
cock  in  order  to  fire  (to  cock  a  gun). — v.i.  To 
hold  up  the  head;  to  look  big,  pert,  or  men- 
acing.— Cockerel,  kok'er-el,  n.  A  young 
cock.— Cock-a-hoop,  kok'a-hup,  a.  [Fr. 
coq  a  huppe,  lit.  cock  with  crest.]  Strutting 
like  a  cock;  triumphant.  —  Cock-ami - 
bull,  a.  [From  Bome  old  tale  about  a  cock 
and  a  bull;  comp.  Fr.  coq-a-Vane  (cock-and- 
ass),  a  cock-and-bull  story.]  A  term  applied 
to  idle  or  silly  fictions,  stories  having  no 
foundation,  canards.  (Colloq.)  —  Cock- 
crow, Cock-crowing,  n.  The  time  at 
which  cocks  crow;  early  morning. — Cock- 
eye, n.  A  squinting  eye.— Cock-eyed, 
a.  Having  a  squinting  eye.— Cock-fight, 
Cock-fighting,  n.  A  fight  between  game- 
cocks; the  practice  of  fighting  game-cocks. 
— Cock-horse,  n.  A  child's  rocking-horse: 
now  commonly  used  in  the  adverbial  phrase, 
a-cock-horse,  on  horseback;  in  an  elevated 
position;  on  the  high  horse.— Cock-loft, 
n.  [Lit.  a  loft  for  cocks  to  roost  in.]  A 
small  loft  in  the  top  of  a  house;  a  small 
garret  immediately  under  the  roof. — Cock- 
pi  t,  ft.  A  pit  or  area  where  game-cocks 
fight;  an  apartment  under  the  lower  gun- 
deck  of  a  ship  of  war.  —  Cockscomb, 
koks'kom,  n.  The  caruncle  or  comb  of  a 
cock;  an  annual  branching  plant  bearing 
loose  spikes  of  flowers ;  a  coxcomb.  — 
Cock's-foot,  Cock's-foot  Grass,  n. 
A  perennial  pasture  grass  of  a  coarse,  harsh, 
wiry  texture. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  [Dan.  kok,  a  heap,  a  pile; 
Icel.  kolckr,  a  lump.]  A  small  conical  pile 
of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shedding  rain. — v.t. 
To  put  into  cocks  or  piles. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  [O.Fr.  coque,  a  kind  of  boat; 
Sp.  coca,  It.  cocca,  from  L.  concha,  a  "iind 
of  shell,  a  vessel.]    A  small  boat.     (Shak.) 

Cock,  kok,  n.  [It.  cocca,  Fr.  coche,  a  notch.] 
The  notch  of  an  arrow  or  cross-bow. 


Cockade,  ko-kad',  n.    |Fr.  cucan 
coquarde,  from  <<;</,  a  cock,  from  ii 
blarice  to  the  comb  of  the  cock.]    A  ribboi 
or  knot  of  ribbon  worn  in  tbo  hat; 
of  leather  worn  on  the  hat  by  g.„ 
Kcivaiits:   the  badge  of  the  House  of  J|,,; 
over. —  White.  Cockade,   white  rosi 
emblem  of  the  French  and  English  Jam 
biles.     Cockadcd,  ko-ka'ded,  a. 
a  cockade. 

Cock-a-lcckie,  w.  Scottish  broth  of  ooci 
boiled  with  leeks. 

Cockatoo,  kok-a-to',  n.  [Malay  kakatUn 
from  its  cry.]  A  name  common  to  duhn  i 
ous  beautiful  birds  of  the  parrot  kim! 
chiefly  inhabiting  Australia  and  the  Fnflis 
islands,  having  creBts  composed  of  a  tuf 
of  elegant  feathers,  which  they  can  rai» 
or  depress  at  pleasure. 

Cockatrice,  kok'a-tris,  n.  [O.Fr.  cocatria 
L.L.  cocatrix,  a  crocodile,  a  cockatrice,  1 
corrupted  form  of  L.  crocodilus,  crocodik 
In  time  the  first  syllable  was  thought 
cock.]  A  fabulous  monster  said  to  b 
hatched  by  a  serpent  from  a  cock's  egj 
and  represented  as  possessing  character 
belonging  to  both  animals;  a  basilisk. 

Cockchafer,  kok'cha-fer,  n.  [Cock  i 
probably  for  clock,  Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  fu 
a  beetle.]  A  lamellicorn  beetle,  the  larvr 
or  caterpillars  of  which  feed  on  the 
of  corn,  &c,  and  the  insects  in  their  winge 
state  do  much  injury  to  trees. 

Cocker,  kok'er,  v.t.  [Probably  from  ^ 
cocru,  to  fondle,  cocr,  a  coaxing.]  To  fondlt 
to  indulge;  to  treat  with  tenderness;  t 
pamper. 

Cocker,  kok'er,  n.  A  dog  of  the  spanit 
kind,  used  for  raising  woodcocks  (whenc 
probably  the  name)  and  snipes  from  the 
haunts. 

Cocket,  kok'et,  ft.  [Supposed  to  be  a  co 
ruption  of  'quo  quietus',  two  words  whic 
occurred  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  dot- 
ment.]  A  document  delivered  by  the  cu 
tom-house  officers  to  merchants  as  a  warm 
that  their  merchandise  is  entered. 

Cockle,  kok'l,  ft.  [A.Sax.  coccel,  tare; 
comp.  Gael,  cogal,  Fr.  coquiole,  cockle.]  . 
plant  that  grows  among  corn,  the  con 
cockle. 

Cockle,  kokl,  n.  [Dim.  from  Fr.  coque, 
cockle,  a  shell,  from  L.  co.  cha,  Gr.  kongch 
a  mussel  or  cockle.]  A  heart-shaped  mo 
lusc  with  wrinkled  shells,  common  on  tl 
sandy  shores  of  Britain,  and  much  used  ; 
food;  a  kind  of  stove,  a  stove  in  which  ti 
fuel-chamber  is  surrounded  by  an  ope 
space. — v.t.  and  i.— cockled,  cockling.  [Pe 
haps  from  cockle,  the  shell,  marked  wit 
wrinkles.]  To  wrinkle  or  ridge;  to  give  ( 
assume  a  wrinkled  or  ridged  surface  (as 
piece  of  paper).— Cockled,  kok'ld,  a.  Ha 
ing  a  shell.  {Shak.)— Cockle-hat,  n.  . 
hat  bearing  a  shell,  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim 

Cockney,  kok'ni,  ft.  [Usually  connect* 
with  the  old  term  Cockaigne,  land  of  abui 
dance,  perhaps  from  L.  coquo,  to  cook.)  . 
native  or  resident  of  London:  used  sligh 
ingly  or  by  way  of  contempt. — a.  Relate 
to  or  like  cockneys.— Cockneydoni,  kok 
ni-dum,  n.  The  region  or  home  of  cockney 
a  contemptuous  or  humorous  name  f< 
London  and  its  suburbs. — Cockneyf: 
kok'ni-fl,  v.t.  To  make  like  a  cockney.- 
Cocklieyish,  kok'ni-ish,  a.  Relating  I 
or  like  cockneys.— Cockneyisiu,  kok'r. 
izm,  ft.  The  condition,  qualities,  manne 
or  dialect  of  the  cockneys;  a  peculiarity  1 
the  dialect  of  the  Londoners. 

Cockroach,  kok'rdch,  n.  [Sp.  cucarach 
a  wood-louse,  a  cockroach.]  An  orthopte- 
ous  insect,  the  so-called  black-beetle,  ve: 
troublesome  in  houses,  where  they  ofte 
multiply  to  a  great  extent,  infesting  kitchei 
and  pantries. 

Cocksnre,  kok'shor,  a.  [Said  to  he  derive 
from  the  cock  of  a  musket,  as  being  rauc 
more  reliable  than  the  match  of  the  0 
matchlock.]  Perfectly  secure  (Shak.)l;  co 
fidently  certain.     (Colloq.) 

Cockswain,  kok'swan  or  kok'sn,  n.  [Coc 
a  boat,  and  swain.]  The  person  who  stee 
a  boat;  a  person  on  board  of  a  ship  wl 
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I  the  euro  of  a  boat  and  its  crew  under 

pom.  kfi  kOi  "    HV  0000,  from  moo,  a  bug 
itorted  oiuk,  from  the  monkej 
at   the  base  of  the  nut  |    A  palm 
be  found  in  most  tropica]  regions  grow 
■  mi  ooasta,  :vi  1  >  1  producing  the  cocoa  nut 
I  o«-«mi-ii  nt.  Coco-nut,  n.    The  nut  or 
n(  of  tha cocoa  palm,  twelve  inches  long 
eii  with  a  fibrous  rind      Cocoa  nut 
an    orange  coloured   oil   oh 
in  the  nuts  of  the  cocoa  palm. 
x'oa-pliim,  "•      The  fruit   of  a  small 
,-«t  Indian  tree,  about  the  size  of  a  plum, 
th  a  sweet  ami  pleasant  pulp. 
pun.  ko  Im>,   n.     [Oorruptlon  of  oacao  \ 
n-  kernels  of  the  eaeao  or  chocolate  tree 
Ipared  for  making  a  beverage,  or  the 
rerajre  itself. 

rooii.  kokon',  n.  [Fr.  cocon,  from  coque, 
dull,  from  L  concha,  a  shell  fish.]  The 
ky  tissue  or  envelope  which  the  larvae  of 
lay  insects  spin  as  a  covering  for  tliem- 
ves  while  they  are  in  the  chrysalis  state. 
DtCOOncry.  ko-kon'er-i,  n.  A  building 
apartment  for  silkworms  when  feeding 
A  forming  cocoons. 

dion,  kok'shon,  n.  ("Tj.  coctio,  from  coquo, 
cook]  The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing  to 
at  in  liquor;  ined.  that  alteration  in  inor- 
ic  matter  which  fits  it  for  elimination; 
jestion.  —  Coetible,  kok'ti-bl,  a.  Cap- 
le  of  being  boiled  or  baked. — Coctile, 
k'tll.  a.  Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to 
at,  as  a  brick. 

•11  ni-bnl tvr.  Cornni-ol  1,  ko'kum,  n. 

greenish-yellow  solid  oil  got  from  the 
»ds  of  trees  that  yield  gamboge. 

I,  Codfish,  kod,  kod'fish,  n.  [D.  kodde, 
dub,  from  its  large  club-shaped  head.] 
species  of  fish  of  great  commercial  im- 
rtance,  inhabiting  northern  seas;  used 
food  either  fresh,  salted,  or  dried,  and 
lding  cod-liver  oil. — Cod-fisher,  n.  A 
rson  or  vessel  employed  in  the.cod-fishery. 
L'od- fishery,  n.  The  business  or  opera- 
n  of  fishing  for  cod.—  Codling,  kod'- 
g,  n.  A  young  cod.— Cod-liver  Oil, 
An  important  medical  oil  obtained  from 
i  liver  of  the  common  cod. 

1,  kod,  n.  [A.Sax.  cod,  codd,  a  small 
j;  Icel.  koddi,  a  pillow;  Sw.  kudde,  a 
ihion.]  Any  husk,  envelope,  or  case  con- 
ning the  seeds  of  a  plant;  a  pod.— v.t. 
inclose  in  a  cod. — Codling,  kodling, 
A  term  applied  to  several  cultivated 
■ieties  of  kitchen  apple.  —  Cod  11 11  g- 
oth,  n.  A  small  moth  the  larva  of  which 
ds  on  the  apple. 

la.  ko'da,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  cauda,  a  tail.] 
tsic,  an  adjunct  to  the  close  of  a  composi- 
te for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  final 
iracter  of  the  movement. 

Idle,  kodlr.t.— coddled,  coddling.  [O.Fr. 
leler,  to  cocker,  pamper,  make  much  of, 
lei,  an  animal  cast  or  born  out  of  time, 
m  L.  cado,  to  fall.]  To  make  effeminate 
pampering;  to  make  much  of;  to  treat 
derly  like  an  invalid;  to  pamper;  to 
ker.  —  n.  An  over-indulged,  pampered 
og- 
le, kod,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  codex,  the  trunk 
a  tree,  a  tablet,  a  book.]  A  systematic 
lection  or  digest  of  laws;  any  system  or 
ly  of  rules  or  laws  relating  to  one  sub- 
b;  a  system  of  signals  or  the  like  agreed 
)n;  teleg.  a  set  of  words  representing 
iers  for  purposes  of  secrecy.— Codify, 
I'i-fl,  v.t.  To  reduce  to  a  code  or  digest, 
laws.— Codification,  kod'i-fi-ka"shon, 
The  act  or  process  of  codifying. — Codi- 
r,  Codlst,  kod'i-fl-er,  ko'dist,  n.  One 
0  codifies.— Codex,  ko'deks,  n.  pi.  Co- 
ces,  ko'di-sez.  A  manuscript  volume,  as 
i  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  or  of  the  Scrip- 
es. 

Iger,  koj'er,  n.  [Probably  a  form  of 
yer  (which  see).]  A  mean  miserly  man; 
urious  old  fellow;  an  odd  fish;  a  char- 
er;  a  familiar  term  of  address.  (Slang.) 
Ileal,  kod'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  a  codex 
to  a  code.— Codicil,  kod'i-sil,  n.  [L. 
tcillus,  dim.  of  codex.]  A  writing  by 
T  of  supplement  to  a  will,   containing 


anything  which  the  testator  irlihn  to  add, 
or  any  revocation  <t  explanation  ol  what 

th.  will  contains.  -  Codicil hii'v,  kod-l 
sii'iu-ii,  11.    of  the  nature  <■!  ■  oodloiL 

4'odllln,   kodil'lu.   u.     |.\   dim.   form  from 
It     OodO,    L,    •  ■inula,    a    tail  I     The    . 
part  of  hemp  or  tlax,  sorted  out  by  itself. 

CUM* II III,  sc.'kum,  11.     ('  v.i  1   m. 

4'oHllency,  ko-ef'fi-ka-Bi,  n.   Joint  efficacy. 

Coefficient,  ko  ef  fUh'ent,a  <  '.>  operating, 

acting  in  union  to  the  same  end  "■  That 
which  unites  in  action  with  something  else 
to  produce  the  same  effect;  ulij.  a  number 
or  known  quantity  put  before  letters  or 
<iuantities,  known  or  unknown,  into  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  multiplied.— Coefficient 
of  expansion,  in  heat,  for  a  given  material 
a  small  fraction  denoting  the  portion  of  its 
size  by  which  it  increases  when  heated 
through  one  degree  of  temperature.— Co- 
ejHcieni  0/ friction,  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
retarding  force  of  friction  between  two  sur- 
faces to  the  mutual  pressure  between  them. 
— Coefficient  of  performance  (marine  engi- 
neering), coefficient  involving  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine  and  the  efficiency  of  the  screw, 
required  in  obtaining  the  speed  of  a  ship 
in  terms  of  engine-power.  —  Coefficient  of 
restitution,  the  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity 
of  two  bodies  after  impact  to  their  relative 
velocity  before  impact.  —  Coelliclency, 
ko-ef-fish'en-si,  n.  State  of  being  coefficient; 
co-operation.— Coefficiently,  ko-ef-fish'- 
ent-li,  adv.  In  a  coefficient  manner;  by 
co-operation. 

Cocliorn,  koliom,  n.  [After  the  Dutch 
engineer  who  invented  it.]  A  small  mortar 
for  throwing  grenades. 

Coelacanth,  Coelacanthong.  se'la- 
kanth,  se-la-kan'thus,  a.  [Gr.  koilos,  hollow, 
and  akantha,  a  thorn.]  Having  hollow 
spines:  said  of  certain  fossil  fishes. 

Coelebs,  selebz,  n.  [L.]  A  name  given  to 
a  bachelor. 

Ccclenterate,  se-len'ter-at,  a.  [Gr.  koilos, 
hollow,  enter  on,  an  intestine.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sub-kingdom  of  animals  (the 
Coelenterata),  including  those  whose  ali- 
mentary canal  communicates  freely  with 
the  general  cavity  of  the  body.  The  Coelen- 
terata are  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa,  and  comprise  the 
corals,  sea-anemones,  medusa3,  &c— C«e» 
lenterata,  se-len'ter-a/'ta,  n.  pi.  The 
coelenterate  animals. 

Coolest  in,  se-les'tin,  n.  [L.  ccelestis, 
heavenly,  from  ccelum,  the  sky,  from  its 
occasional  delicate  blue  hue.]  Native  sul- 
phate of  strontium,  a  mineral  often  forming 
beautiful  crystals. 

Coeliac,  Celiac,  se'li-ak,  a.  [Gr.  koiliakos, 
from  koilia,  the  belly,  koilos,  hollow.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Coelodont,  selo-dont,  a.  [Gr.  koilos,  hol- 
low, odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  Having  hol- 
low teeth:  said  of  certain  lizard-like  reptiles. 
— Coelom,  se'lom,  n.  [Gr.  koiloma,  a 
cavity.]  In  animals,  a  body-cavity  that 
does  not  contain  blood. 

Coelosperm,  se'lo-sperm,  n.  [Gr.  koilos, 
hollow,  and  sperma,  seed.],  Bot.  a  seed  in 
which  the  albumen  is  curved  so  that  the 
base  and  apex  approach,  as  in  coriander. — 
Coelosperinons,  se-16-sper'nius,  a.  Hol- 
low-seeded. 

Coemption,  ko-em'shon,  n.  [L.  coemptio 
■^-con,  and  emo,  emptum,  to  buy.]  The  buy- 
ing up  of  the  whole  quantity  of  acommodity. 

Coendoo,  ko-en'do,  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
tree-climbing  Brazilian  porcupine  with  a 
prehensile  tail. 

Coenesthesis,  se-nes-the'sis, n.  [Gr. koinos, 
common,  and  aisthesis,  perception.]  The 
general  sensibility  of  the  system,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  special  sensations 
(sight,  smell,  &c). 

Coenobite,  se'no-bit.    Same  as  Cenobite. 

Coenoecinm,  se-ne'si-um,  n.  [Gr.  koinos, 
common, and oikos,  dwelling.]  Thecommon 
dermal  system  or  plant-like  structure  of 
the  Polyzoa  or  'sea-mosses'. 

Coenogamy,  se-nog'a-mi,  n.    [Gr.  koinos, 


common,  m  pjUU  I  lag*  I     The  Htutc 

ol  i.i\  lag  husbands  or  wivi  •  m  i  ommon;  a 

Miunity  oi  buebandi  end  wives. 
4  u'iiumii  <  .irk,  »i      [Or    fa 

Common,     and 

common   living  hasis  by  which   the  •• 

belnga  included  in  ■  oomposlti    eoophyte 
are  oonneott  d  ■  itii  one  anoi 
Co'iiiire,  Ccu&nrai  Mir,  n. 

I(ir.    Icoinos,    common,    0UTO,    a   tail  |     'I'la- 
larval    form    of    1    tapi    wuim,    producing 
a taggers  in  sheep. 
<  <M<iiial.  ko  -e'kwai,  t  Equal  with  another 

person  or  thin*?;  of  the  same  rank,  dignity, 
or  power.— n.  One  who  is  equal  to  anot  her. 
— Coe<nialily,  koe-kwaiMi.  n  The 
state  of  being  ooequaL    4o«'<iuallv 

c'kwal-li,  adv.  With  joint  equality, 
<oeree,  ko-ers',  v.t.  [L.  coerceo— prefix  <■<>, 
and  arceo,  to  drive  or  press.]  1 
by  force,  particularly  by  moral  force,  as  by 
law  or  authority;  to  repress;  to  compel  to 
compliance;  to  constrain.  —  Coercible, 
ko-er'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  coci 
Coercibleness,  ko-er'si-bl-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  coercible. — Coercion,  ko- 
er'shon,  n.  The  act  of  coercing;  restraint; 
compulsion;  constraint.— Coercive,  4'o- 
ercltive,  ko-er'siv,  ko-er'si-tiv,  a.  Capable 
of  coercing;  restrictive;  able  to  force  into 
compliance. — n.  That  which  coerceB;  that 
which  constrains  or  restrains.  —  Coer- 
clvely,  ko-er'siv-li,  adv.  By  constraint  or 
coercion. 

Cocsscntial,  ko-es-sen'shal,  a.  Having 
the  same  essence.— CoesMentlallty,  ko- 

e8-sen'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  fact  of  having  the 
same  essence.  —  Coessenl ially,  ko-es- 
sen'shal-li,  adv.    In  a  coessential  manner. 

Coetaneons.f  ko-e-ta'ne-us,  a.  [L.  coce- 
taneus— prefix  co,  and  cetas,  age.]  Of  the 
same  age  with  another;  beginning  to  exist  at 
the  same  time;  coeval.— Coetaneonsly.t 
ko-e-ta'ne-us-li,  adv.  Of  or  from  the  same 
age  or  beginning.— Coetancan.t  ko-e-ta'- 
ne-an,  n.  One  of  the  same  age  with  another. 

Coeternal,  ko-e-ter'ual,  a.  Equally  eternal 
with  another.  —  Coetemally,  k6-6-ter/- 
nal-li,  adv.  With  coeternity  or  equal  eter- 
nity.— Coeternity,  ko-e-ter/ni-ti,  n.  Exis- 
tence from  eternity  equal  with  another 
eternal  being;  equal  eternity. 

Coeval,  ko-e'val,  a.  [L.  cocevus — con,  and 
cevum,  age.]  Of  the  same  age;  having  lived 
for  an  equal  period;  existing  at  the  same 
time,  or  of  equal  antiquity  in  general  {coeval 
with  a  person).— n.  One  who  is  coeval;  one 
who  lives  at  the  same  time. 

Coexecntor,  lko-eg-zek'u-ter,  n.  A  joint 
executor.  — Coexecntrix,  ko-eg-zek'u- 
triks,  n.    A  joint  executrix. 

Coexist,  ko-eg-zist',  v.i.  To  exist  at  the 
same  time  with  another  (to  coexist  ivith). — 
Coexistence,  ko-eg-zis'tens,  n.  Existence 
at  the  same  time  with  another;  contem- 
porary existence.  —  Coexistency,  ko-eg- 
zis'ten-si,  n.  Coexistence. — Coexistent, 
ko-eg-zis'tent,  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another. 

Coexpand,  ko-eks-pand',  v.i.  To  expand 
together  equally;  to  expand  over  the  same 
space  or  to  the  same  extent. 

Coextend,  ko-eks-tend',  v.t.  and  i.  To 
extend  through  the  same  space  or  duration 
with  another;  to  extend  equally.— Coex- 
teusion,  ko-eks-ten'shon,  n.  The  fact  or 
state  of  being  equally  extended  with  some- 
thing else.— Coextensive,  ko-eks-ten'siv, 
a.  Equally  extensive;  having  equal  scope 
or  extent.— Coexteiisively,  ko-eks-ten'- 
siv-li,  adv.  So  as  to  exhibit  coextension. — 
Coextensiveness,  ko-eks-ten'siv-nes,  n. 

Coffee,  kof'i,  n.  [Fr.  cafe,  from  Turk,  qah- 
veh,  coffee.]  The  berries  or  the  ground 
seeds  of  a  tree  a  native  of  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  but  now  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  tropical  countries,  each  berry 
containing  two  seeds,  commonly  called 
coffee-beans;  a  drink  made  from  the  roasted 
and  ground  seeds  of  the  coffee-tree,  by  in- 
fusion or  decoction.— Coffee-bean,  Cof- 
fee-nib, n.  A  coffee-seed.  —  Coffee- 
berry,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  coffee-tree.— 
Coffee-bug,  n.    An  insect  which  lives  on 


ch,  chain;      ch,Sc.loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      rat,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  tt-ig;      wh,  whig;      zb,  azure. 
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the  coffee-tree,  and  is  very  destructive  to 
coffee  plantations.  <'oHV<'-4'ii|»,  rt.  A 
cup  from  which  coffee  is  drunk.  4'oflVc- 
liouse,  R.  A  house  of  entertainment  .where 
guests  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other 
refreshments. -  Coffee-mill,  n.     A  small 

maohine  or  mill  tor  grinding  ooffee,    Col- 

(Vr-pot,  n.  A  covered  pot  in  which  the 
decoction  or  infusion  of  coffee  is  made,  or 
in  which  it  is  brought  upon   the  table  for 

drinking.  Coffee-roaster,  n.  The  uten- 
sil in  which  the  coffee-beans  are  roasted 
before  being  ground.—  Collcc-rooill,  n. 
A  public  room  in  an  inn  or  hotel  where 
guests  are  supplied  with  refreshments.— 
Coffee-tree,  It.  The  tree  which  produces 
coffee.  CollVln,  Coficlne,  kof-fe'in,  n. 
Same  as  Caffeine. 

Coffer,  kof'er,  n.  [Fr.  coffre,  O.Fr.  cofre, 
cofin,  a  coffer,  from  L.  cophinus,  Gr.  kophi- 
uos,  a  basket.  Coffin  is  the  same  word.]  A 
chest,  trunk,  or  casket  for  holding  jewels, 
money,  or  other  valuables;  a  sunk  panel  or 
compartment  in  a  ceiling  of  an  ornamental 
character;  a  kind  of  caisson  or  floating 
dock.— v.t.  To  deposit  or  lay  up  in  a  coffer. 
— Coffer-dam,  n.  A  wooden  inclosure 
formed  in  a  river,  &c.,  by  driving  two  or 
more  rows  of  piles  close  together,  with  clay 
packed  in  between  the  rows  to  exclude  the 
water,  and  so  obtain  a  firm  and  dry  foun- 
dation for  bridges,  piers,  &c. — Coffered, 
kof'erd,  a.  Furnished  or  ornamented  with 
coffers  (a  coffered  ceiling). 

Collill,  kof  in,  n.  [O.Fr.  cofin,  a  chest,  L. 
cophinus,  a  basket.  Coffer.]  The  chest  or 
box  in  which  a  dead  human  body  is  buried 
or  deposited  in  a  vault;  a  casing  of  paste  for 
a  pie  (Shak.)t;  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof.— -v.i.  To  put  or  inclose  in  a  coffin. — 
Coffin-bone,  ».  A  small  spongy  bone 
inclosed  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

Cog,  kog,  v.t.— cogged,  cogging.  [W.  coegio, 
coegiaw,  to  trick,  from  coeg,  empty,  vain.] 
To  flatter;  to  wheedle;  to  draw  from  by 
flattery;  to  foist  or  palm :  now  hardly  used 
except  in  regard  to  dice,  to  cog  a  die  being 
to  load  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall,  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating.  —  v.i.  To  cheat;  to 
wheedle;  to  lie.— n.  A  trick  or  deception. 

Cog,  kog,  n.  [Sw.  kugg,  kugge,  a  cog.]  The 
tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  drives  another 
wheel  or  body,  or  any  similar  mechanical 
contrivance.  —  Cog-wheel,  n.  A  wheel 
with  cogs  or  teeth. — v.t.— cogged,  cogging. 
To  furnish  with  cogs. 

Cogent,  ko'jent,  a.  [L.  cogens,  cogentis, 
forcing,  compelling,  from  cogo  —  con,  to- 
gether, or  intens.,  and  ago,  to  lead  or  drive.] 
Comp  dling  in  a  physical  sense  t;  resistlessf; 
convincing;  having  the  power  to  compel 
conviction;  powerful;  not  easily  resisted; 
forcible;  irresistible:  of  arguments,  proofs, 
reasoning,  &c— Cogently,  ko'jent-li,  adv. 
In  a  cogent  manner;  powerfully;  forcibly. 
—Cogency,  Cogence.t  ko'jens-si,  ko'- 
jens,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cogent;  power 
of  moving  the  will  or  reason;  power  of  com- 
pelling conviction;  force;  conclusiveness. 

Cogitate,  koj'i-tat,  v.i.— cogitated,  cogitat- 
ing. (L.  cogito,  cogitatum—co  for  con,  to- 
gether, and  agito,  to  shake,  to  agitate. 
Agitate.]  To  think;  to  meditate;  to 
ponder.  —  Cogitation,  koj-i-ta'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  cogitating  or  thinking;  thought; 
meditation;  contemplation.— Cogitative, 
koj'i-ta-tiv,  a.  Thinking;  having  the  power 
of  cogitating;  meditative;  given  to  thought. 
— Cogltatively,  koj'i-ta-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
cogitative  or  thinking  manner.— Cogita- 
tivity.t  koj'i-ta-tiv"i-ti,  n.  Power  of 
thinking.— Cogltability,  koj'i-ta-bil"i-ti, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cogitable; 
conceivableness.  —  Cogitable,  koj'i-ta-bl, 
o.  Capable  of  being  thought;  capable  of  being 
conceived. — n.  Anything  capable  of  being 
the  subject  of  thought. 

Cognac,  ko-nyak,  n.  [Fr.]  Akind of  French 
brandy,  so  called  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  large  quantities  are  made. 

Cognate,  kog'nat,  a.  [L.  cognatus— prefix 
co  for  con,  with,  and  gnatus,  old  form  of 
natus,  born.]  Allied  by  blood;  kindred  by 
birth;  law,  connected  by  the  mother's  side; 
related  in  origin  generally;  proceeding  from 


the  same  stock  or  root;  of  the  same  family 
(words,  roots,  languages);  allied  in  nature; 
having  affinity  of  any  kind  (cognate  sounds). 
— «.  One  connected  with  another  by  ties 
of  kindred;  law,  a  relation  connected  by 
the  mother's  side;  anything  related  to  an- 
other by  origin  or  nature.— CogiinlriiCHM, 
kog'nat-nes,  n.  State  of  being  oognate.— 
Cognation, kog-na'shon, n.  [it.coynatio.] 
Relationship  by  descent  from  the  same 
original;  affinity;  resemblance  in  nature  or 
character. 

Cognition,  kog-ni'shon,  n.  [L.  cognitio; 
cognosco,  cognitus—co  for  con,  and  nosco, 
anciently  gnosco,  to  know.]  Knowledge 
from  personal  view  or  experience;  percep- 
tion; a  thing  known.— Cognitive,  kog'- 
ni-tiv,  a.  Knowing  or  apprehending  by 
the  understanding.— Cognizable,  Cog- 
nisable, kog'niz-a-bl  or  kon',  a.  Capable 
of  falling  under  notice  or  observation;  ca- 
pable of  being  known,  perceived,  or  appre- 
hended; capable  of  falling  under  judicial 
notice.  —  Cognizably,  Cogni.sably, 
kog'niz-a-bli  or  kon',  adv.  In  a  cognizable 
manner.  —  Cognizance,  kog'ni-zans  or 
kon',  n.  [O.Fr.  cognoissance,  connoissance.] 
Knowledge  or  notice;  perception;  observa- 
tion; law,  judicial  or  authoritative  notice 
or  knowledge,  also  right  to  try  anddetermine 
causes;  a  crest;  a  badge;  a  badge  worn  by 
a  retainer,  soldier,  &o,  to  indicate  the  per- 
son or  party  to  which  he  belongs.— Cogni- 
zant, Cognisant,  kog'ni-zant  or  kon',  a. 
Acquainted  with;  having  obtained  know- 
ledge of;  competent  to  take  legal  or  judicial 
notice.— Cognize,  Cognise,  kog-nlz',  v.t. 
—cognized,  cognised;  cognizing,  cognising. 
To  recognize  as  an  object  of  thought;  to 
perceive;  to  become  conscious  of ;  to  know. 

Cognomen,  kog-no'men,  n.  [L.  cognomen 
— prefix  co  for  con,  and  nomen,  formerly 
gnomen,  a  name.]  Strictly  the  last  of  the 
three  names  by  which  a  Romau  of  good 
family  was  known,  indicating  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged;  hence  a  surname  or 
distinguishing  name  in  general.—  Coglio- 
mlnal,  kog-nom'i-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
cognomen  or  surname. — Coglioillina- 
tlon,  kog-nom'i-na"shon,  n.  A  surname; 
a  cognomen. 

Cognosclble,  kog-nos'i-bl,  a.  [From  L. 
cognosco.  Cognition.]  Capable  of  being 
known;  subject  to  judicial  investigation.— 
Cognoscibility,  kog-nos'i-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cognoscible. 

Cognovit,  kog-no'vit,  n.  [L.,  he  has  ack- 
nowledged.] A  written  acknowledgment  in 
law  by  defendant  that  the  action  of  the 
plaintiff  is  just,  thus  allowing  judgment  to 
be  given  against  him. 

Cohabit,  ko-hab'it,  v.i..  [L.  cohabito,  from 
co,  with,  and  habito,  to  dwell.]  To  dwell  or 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife ;  often 
applied  to  persons  not  legally  married,  and 
suggesting  sexual  intercourse. — Cohabi- 
tation. ko-hab'i-ta"shon,  n.  The  state  of 
living  together  as  man  and  wife. 

Coheir,  ko-ar',  n.  A  joint-heir;  one  who 
succeeds  to  a  share  of  an  inheritance  di- 
vided among  two  or  more. — Coheiress, 

ko'ar-es,  n.  A  joint-heiress. 
Cohere,  ko-her',  v.i. — cohered,  cohering. 
[L.  cohcero—co  for  con,  and  hcero,  to  stick  to- 
gether.] To  stick  or  cleave  together;  to  be 
united;  to  keep  in  close  contact  as  parts 
of  the  same  mass,  or  as  two  substances 
that  attract  each  other;  to  hang  well  to- 
gether; to  agree  or  be  consistent  (as  parts 
of  a  discourse  or  an  argument).  —  Cohe- 
rence, Coherency,  ko-he'rens,ko-he'ren- 
si,  n.  The  state  of  cohering;  a  cleaving 
together  of  bodies  by  means  of  attraction; 
suitable  connection  or  dependence;  due 
agreement  as  of  ideas;  consistency. — Co- 
herent, ko-he'rent,  a.  Cohering  or  stick- 
ing together;  united;  having  a  due  agree- 
ment of  parts;  hanging  well  together;  con- 
secutive; observing  due  agreement;  consis- 
tent (a  coherent  argument  or  discourse,  a 
coherent  speaker). — Coherently,  ko-he'- 
rent-li,  adv.  In  a  coherent  manner.— Co- 
herer, ko-her-er,  n.  In  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  essential  part  of  the  receiving 
instrument.— Cohesibility,  ko-he'zi-bil"- 
i-ti,  n.    The  tendency  to  unite  by  cohesion; 


cohesiveness.— Cohcslblc,  ko-hg'zl-bl  a 

Capable  of  cohesion.- Cohesion,  k< 
zhon,  n.    |Fr.  collision.]    The  act  01 
of  cohering,  uniting,  or  sticking  togethei 
logical   connection ;    physics,   the  state  fa 
which,  or  the  force  by  which,  the  pai 
of  bodies  of  the  same  nature  are  kcjit  h 
contact  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  ma 
Cohesion,  kO-he'zhun,  n.    (L.  cohu., 
hesum,  I  stick  to.]    In  flowers,  the  unii 
like  parts,  e.g.  petals.— Cohesive,  1 
siv,  a.    Causing  cohesion.— Coheslvel] 
ko-he'siv-li,  adv.  In  a  cohesive  manner;  witt 
cohesion.— Cohesiveness,  ko  he'sir-nti 
n.    The  .quality  of  being  cohesive;  the  ten 
dency  to  unite  by  cohesion. 

Colli  bit,  ko-hib'it,  v.t.  [L.  cohibeo,  cohibi 
turn,  from  co,  together,  and  habeo,  to  hold 
To  restrain.— Cohlbltlon,  ko  hi-bi'shou 
n.  Restraint.— Colli  bitor,ko-hib'it-er,  71 
One  who  restrains. 

Cohobate,  koTio-bat,  v.t.    [Fr.  cohober,  0 
Arabic  origin.]    To  redistil  or  subject  U. 
several  distillations. 

Cohorn,  ko'horn,  n.    Same  as  Coehom. 

Cohort,  koTiort,  n.  [L.  cohors,  cohortis. 
In  Roman  armies,  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion 
a  body  of  about  500  or  600  men;  a  band  0 
body  of  warriors  in  general. 

Coif,  koif,  n.  [Fr.  coiffe,  L.L.  cofia,  cufia 
from  M.H.G.  kuffe,  kupfe,  a  kind  of  cap, 
A  close-fitting  cap  or  head-dress;  a  kiix 
of  caul  or  cap  worn  by  serjeants-at-law  ati( 
others;  a  kind  of  close-fitting  cap  of  mail 
— v.t.  To  cover  or  dress  with,  or  as  witl 
a  coif. —  Coiffure,  koif'ur,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
head-dress,  especially  the  head-dress  of  1 
lady. 

Coign,!  koin,  n.  A  corner;  a  coin  or  quoin 
{Shak.) 

Coil,  koil,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  coillir,  cueillir,  fron 
L.  colligere,  to  collect.  Collect.]  To  gathe 
(a  rope,  chain,  &c.)  into  a  series  of  ring, 
above  one  another;  to  twist  or  wind  spi 
rally.— v.i.  To  form  rings  or  spirals;  to  wind 
— n.  A  ring  or  series  of  rings  or  spiral 
into  which  a  rope  or  other  pliant  body  i 
wound. 

Coil,  koil,  n.  [Comp.  Ir.  and  Gael,  goill 
war,  battle;  goil,  to  rage.]  Perplexities 
tumult;  bustle;  turmoil.    {Shak.) 

Coin,  koin,  n.  [Fr.  com,  a  wedge,  the  dii 
with  which  money  is  stamped,  a  coin,  1 
corner,  from  L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  A  pieci 
of  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  some 
alloy,  converted  into  money  by  impressinj 
some  stamp  on  it;  such  pieces  collectively 
metallic  currency;  money;  also,  a  quoin- 
v.t.  To  stamp  and  convert  into  money;  V 
mint;  to  make,  fabricate,  or  invent. — Col 
II  age,  koi'naj,  n.  The  stamping  of  money 
coin;  money  coined;  the  act  of  inventing 
forming,  or  producing ;  invention ;  fabri 
cation ;  what  is  fabricated  or  produced.- 
Coilier,  koi'ner,  n.  One  who  coins;  1 
maker  of  money:  often  a  maker  of  base  0 
counterfeit  coin;  an  inventor  or  maker,  a 
of  words. 

Coincide,  ko-in-sid',  v.i.— coincided,  coin 
ciding.  [L.L.  coincido,  from  L.  prefix  cc 
with,  and  incido,  to  fall  in— ir?,  and  cade 
to  fall.]  To  occupy  the  same  place  in  space 
or  the  same  position  in  a  scale  or  series ;  t> 
happen  at  the  same  point  of  time;  to  be  ei 
actly  contemporaneous ;  to  correspond  ex 
actly;  to  concur;  to  agree  (to  coincide  wit. 
a  person  in  an  opinion).— Coincidence 
Coincidency.t  ko- in 'si -dens,  ko-in'si 
den-si,  n.  The  fact  of  coinciding;  exac 
correspondence  in  position;  a  happening  0 
agreeing  in  time;  contemporaneousness 
agreement  in  circumstance,  character,  &c .'■ 
exact  correspondence  generally,  or  a  case  0 
exact  correspondence.— Coincident,  Co 
incidental,  ko-in'si-dent,  ko-in-si-den 
tal,  a.  Coinciding;  happening  at  the  sam 
time;  concurrent;  exactly  corresponding.- 
Coincidently,  ko-in'si-dent-li,  adv.  I 
a  coincident  manner;  with  coincidence- 
Coincider,  ko-in-sid'er,  n.  One  who  coir 
cides  with  another,  as  in  an  opinion,  cours 
of  action,  &c. 

Coind ication,  ko-in'di-ka"shon, n.  Acoi 
current  indication,  sign,  or  symptom. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  it. 
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Inhere  ko  m  In  1  ,  1/  'I'..  inhere  to- 
ll,1.  i,«  l>r  included  or  exist  together  In 
■  same  thing. 

Inheritance,  kfl  In  her'it  ana.  >i  .1 . >n  1 1 
lorlunco     Colnherltor,    ko-in-hcr'it- 

I  Join!  lu  it-;  a  oohelr. 
■fenae,  Im>  hi  lens',  o.    <>f  equal  Inten 
t  will)  another  object      Colli  tension. 
Intensity,  ko  in  ten'shon,  ko  in  ten  si 
11     The  condition  of  being  of  equal  in 

ision  or  intensity. 

Interest.  ko  inter  est,  n.     A  joint  in- 

r.  Coin*,   koir,   n.     A  speciea  of  yarn 
ired    from    the    luisk   of   cocoa - 
I   formed  into  cordage,   sailcloth, 
tting,  &c 

lion,  ko  I'shon,  n.  [L,  eoitio—con,  and 
(tram,  to  ^o.  I  A  coming  together;  copu- 
ion, 

»o,  kflk,  11  1 Probably  from  cooJfc  or  cake; 
up.  taking  coal.]  Coal  deprived  of  its 
linen,  sulphur,  or  other  extraneous  or 
utile  matter  by  fire. — v.t. — coked,  coking, 
convert  into  coke;  to  deprive  of  volatile 

coal. 
.  kol.  a.    [Fr.,  neck.]    An  elevated  moun- 
1  pasa  between  two  higher  summits;  the 
st  elevated  part  of  a  mountain  pass. 

under,  kul'an-der  or  kol'an-der,  n. 
inn  1..  colans,  colantis,  ppr.  of  colo,  to 
lin,  from  colum,  a  colander.]  A  vessel 
h  a  bottom  perforated  with  little  holes 
straining  liquors;  a  strainer. 

.1-11  ill  Cola-seed,  kola,  n.  A  brown- 
bitter  seed,  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut, 
ilucel  by  an  African  tree,  containing 
ch  caffeine  and  highly  valued  as  yield- 
a  refreshing  and  invigorating  beverage. 
nla-tree,  n.  The  tree  which  produces 
cola-nut. 

latitude,  ko-lat'i-tud,  n.  [Abbrev.  of 
plement  and  latitude.]  The  comple- 
it  of  the  latitude,  or  what  it  wants  of 

rhleuiii.  kol'chi-kum,  n.  [L.,  a  plant 
l  a  poisonous  root,  from  Colchis,  the 
ive  country  of  Medea,  the  famous  sor- 
!ss.]  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  the 
<t  familiar  species  being  the  meadow- 
ron,  a  plant  with  a  solid  bulb-like  root- 
:k  and  purple,  crocus-like  flowers,  found 
England  and  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
snt.—  Colchicine,  kol'chi-sin,  n.  An 
doid  obtained  from   colchicum   bulbs, 

used  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  gout 

rheumatism. 

rot  ha  r,  kol'ko-thar,  n.  [Probably  of 
origin.]  The  brownish-red  peroxide  of 
1,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  other 
3tances. 

i,  kold,  a.  [A.Sax.  cald,  ceald,  a.  and 
:  Dan.  kold,  Icel.  kaldr,  Sw.  kail,  D. 
i,  Goth,  kaldo,  G.  kalt;  from  root  of 
,  chill,  which  also  appears  in  L.  gelidus, 
1]  Not  warm  or  hot;  gelid;  frigid; 
ling;  cooling;  having  the  sensation  of 
ness;  wanting  warmth  or  animal  heat; 
1;  wanting  passion,  zeal,  or  ardour;  in- 
iible;  not  animated  or  easily  excited 
1  action;  not  affectionate,  cordial,  or 
odly;  unaffecting;  not  animated  or 
nating;  not  able  to  excite  feeling  or 
rest;  spiritless.—  In  cold  blood,  without 
tement,  emotion,  or  passion.— To  give, 
0,  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  a 
ion  with  studied  coldness,  neglect,  or 
:empt,— n.  The  relative  absence  or  want 
eat;  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cool- 
•  :  the  sensation  produced  in  animal 
ies  by  the  escape  of  heat ;  an  indisposi- 

occasioned  by  cold ;  a  catarrh.—  Co  Id- 
,  kol'dish,  a.  Somewhat  cold.— Coldly, 
ITi,  adv.  In  a  cold  manner;  without 
mth;   without  concern;  without  appa- 

passion,  emotion,  or  feeling;  with  in- 
srence  or  negligence;  dispassionately; 
uy.— Coldness,  kold'nes,  n.  The  state 
uality  of  being  cold;  frigidity;  indiffer- 
'•— Cold-blast,  n.  A  blast  or  current 
aid  air ;  metal,  the  name  given  to  air  at 
latural  temperature  forced  through  fur- 
(s  for  smelting  iron.— Cold-blooded, 
laving  cold  blood;  without  sensibility 


or  feeling;  wool,  a  term  applied  to  those 
animals  tin-  t  einpctat  in  e  of  whose  blood 
is   a    very    little   higher   than    that    of    tin  n 

habitat.  Cold-chlscl.  a.  A  chisel  for 
outting  metal  In  Ita  oold  Mate  fold- 
cream,  n  A  kind  of  ooollng  unguent  for  the 
skm,  variously  prepared.  Cold-heart- 
ed, («.  Wanting  passion  or  feeling;  Indil 
feient—  Cold-hciirtcdllCMM,  71.  I  ol«l- 
sliort,  a.  [Short,  Bcand  »kJ6r.  See  Short 
HKK\i>.  I     Brittle  iron  in  the  cold  state. 

('«!(',  kol,  71.  [From  I,,  calia,  caulis,  a  eali 
bage  stalk,  a  cabbage.]  The  general  name 
of  all  sorts  of  cabbage.— Cole-rape,  » 
The  common  turnip.  Cole-seed,  n.  The 
seed  of  the  winter  rape  from  which  oil-cake 
is  prepared  for  feeding  cattle.—  Cole  wort, 
kolwert,  71,  A  name  applied  to  different 
varieties  of  cabbage. 

Co-legatee,  ko'leg  a-te",  n.  One  who  is  a 
legatee  along  with  another  or  others. 

C0le-1iKMi.se,  n.    Coal-mouse. 

Colcophyll.Colcophylluiii.korc-o  hi, 

kol'e-o  fil"um,  n.  [Gr.  koleos,  a  sheath,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  the  first  leaf  which 
follows  the  cotyledon  in  endogens,  and  en- 
sheaths  the  succeeding  leaves. — Coleo- 
phyllous,  kore-ofil"lus,  a.  Bot.  having 
the  leaves  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 
Coleoptera,  kol-e-op'ter-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
koleos,  a  sheath,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An 
order  of  insects  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  beetles,  and  characterized  by  having 
four  wings,  of  which  the  two  anterior, 
called  elytra,  are  not  suited  for  flight,  but 
form  a  covering  and  protection  to  the  two 
posterior,  and  are  of  a  hard  and  horny  or 
parchment -like  nature.  —  Colcoptcr, 
Coleopteran,  kol-e-op'ter,  kol-e-op'ter- 
an,  n.  A  member  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
— Colcoplcrist,  kol-e-op'ter-ist,  n.  One 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Cole- 
optera. —  Coleopterous,  kol-e-op'ter-us, 
a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Coleop- 
tera. 

Coleorhiza,  kol'e-d-rI"za,  77.  [Gr.  koleos, 
a  sheath,  and  rhiza,  a  root.  ]  Bot.  the  sheath 
which  covers  the  young  radicle  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants. 

Colestaff,  kol'staf.    Same  as  Colstaff. 

Cole-tit,  n.    Coal-tit. 

Colic,  kol'ik,  n.  [L.  colicus,  Gr.  kolikos,  from 
kolon,  the  colon.]  A  painful  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  intestines,  especially  of  the 
colon,  attended  with  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion.—Colic,  Colical,  kol'ik,  kol'ik-al,  a. 
Affecting  the  bowels.—  Colicked,  kol'ikt, 
a.  Affected  with  colic;  griped. — Colicky. 
kol'ik-i,  a.    Pertaining  to  colic. 

Colin,  kol'in.  n.  [Fr.]  The  Virginian  quail 
or  American  partridge. 

Collaborate  in*,  Collaborator,  kol- 
lab'o-ra-ter,  kol-lab'o-ra-ter,  n.  [Fr.  collubo- 
rateur—h.  col  for  con.  together,  and  labor o, 
to  labour.]  An  assistant;  an  associate  in 
labour,  especially  in  literary  or  scientific 
pursuits.— Collaboration,  kol-lab'6-ra"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  working  together; 
united  labour. 

Collapse,  kol-laps',  v.i.— collapsed,  collaps- 
ing. [L.  collabor,  collapsus — col  for  con, 
and  labor,  lapsus,  to  slide  or  fall  (whence 
lapse).]  To  fall  in  or  together,  as  the  two 
sides  of  a  vessel;  to  close  by  falling  to- 
gether; hence,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  break 
down. — n.  A  falling  in  or  together,  as  of 
the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel;  a  more  or  less 
sudden  failure  of  the  vital  powers;  a  sudden 
and  complete  failure  of  any  kind;  a  break- 
down.—Collapsable,  kol-lap'sa-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  collapsing  or  being  made  to  col- 
lapse.— Collapsion,  kol-lap'shon,  n.  A 
state  of  collapsing. 

Collar,  kol'er,  n.  [L.  collare,  Fr.  collier,  a 
collar,  from  L.  collum,  the  neck.]  Some- 
thing worn  round  the  neck,  whether  for 
use  or  ornament  or  both,  or  it  may  be  for 
restraint;  the  necklace  or  chain  worn  by 
knights,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  order 
appended  to  it;  part  of  the  harness  of  an 
animal  used  for  draught;  an  article  of  dress 
or  part  of  a  garment  going  round,  the  neck; 
something  resembling  a  collar;  something 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  especially  at  or  near 


the  end  of  something  el  •,»  thr 

ootlar,  to  ateapt  "i  gel  fret    to  disentanule 

•  II       P.I     To     •  '   •     I'.    '  hi    <  "liar;   to 
put  ■  collar  on;    to  roll   up  and   hind    wilh 

cord  (a  piece  ot  meat)  i"!  keeping  for  a 

time     4  ollar-lirain.  "    \| 1  of  timber 

< m.  odiog  between  t  wo  oppoi  ite  raftei  .  at 
eome  height  above  their  has,  Collar* 
bone,  "     The  olariole;  one  of  thi   two 

bone*.  Ol  thl  thorax  ill  man  and  many 
quadrupeds  joined  at  one  end  tO  the  sliotil- 
dei  hone  and  at  the  other  to  the  I 
bone. —  Collaret,  koleret.  »  A  small 
collar  of  linen,  fur,  or  the  like,  iroru  l>y 
women 

Collate,  kol  lat',  v.t.  —  coUatni,  collating 

[L.  confero,  collatum,  to  bring  together, 
compare,  bestow  —  col  for  eon,  and 
latum,  to  carry.]  To  bring  together  and 
compare;  to  examine  critically,  noting 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
(manuscripts  and  books);  to  confer  or  he- 
stow  (a  benefice)  on  (to  collate  a  person  to 
a  church);  to  gather  and  place  in  order,  as 
the  sheets  of  a  book  for  binding.— Col  la- 
table,  kol-la'ta-bl,  n.  Capable  of  being 
collated.— Collation,  kol-la'shon,  ?i.  The 
act  of  collating;  a  comparison,  especially 
the  comparison  of  manuscripts  or  editions 
of  books;  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman 
to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop  who  has  the  bene- 
fice in  his  own  gift,  or  by  neglect  of  the 
patron  has  acquired  the  patron's  rights;  the 
reading  of  passages  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Fathers,  in  Benedictine  monasteries,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  and  light  repast. — 
Collatiouer,  kol-la'shon-er,  n.  One  who 
examines  the  sheets  or  pages  of  a  book, 
after  printing,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
correctly  printed,  paged,  &c. — Collative, 
kol-la'tiv,  a.  Eccles.  presented  by  collation; 
having  the  bishop  as  patron. — Collator, 
kol-la'ter,  n.    One  who  collates. 

Collateral,  kol-lat'er-al,  a.  [L.L.  collat- 
eralis — col  for  con,  and  L.  lateralis,  froiri 
latns,  a  side.]  At  the  side;  belonging  to  the 
side  or  what  is  at  the  side;  acting  indirectly; 
acting  through  side  channels;  accompany- 
ing but  subordinate;  auxiliary;  subsidiary; 
descending  from  the  same  ancestor,  but  not 
in  a  direct  line,  as  distinguished  from  lineal. 
— n.  A  collateral  relation  or  kinsman.— 
Collaterally,  kol-lat'er-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
collateral  manner  or  relation;  side  by  side; 
indirectly.  —Collateralness,  kol-lat'er- 
al-nes,  n. 

Colleague,  kolleg,  n.  [L.  collega,  a  col- 
league— col  for  con,  and  stem  of  lego,  lega- 
tum,  to  send  on  a  mission.]  A  partner  or 
associate  in  the  same  office,  employment, 
or  commission,  civil  or  ecclesiastical:  never 
used  of  partners  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
— Colleauueship,  kol'leg-ship,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  colleague. 
Collect,  kol-lekt',  v.t.  [L.  colligo,  collectum 
— col  for  con,  and  lego,  to  gather,  which 
appears  also  in  neglect,  select,  lecture,  &c., 
also  coil,  cull.]  To  gather  into  one  body 
or  place;  to  assemble  or  bring  together;  to 
gather;  to  infer  or  conclude  (in  this  sense 
now  rare).— To  collect  one's  self,  to  recover 
from  surprise  or  a  disconcerted  state.— v.t. 
To  run  together;  to  accumulate. — n.  (kol'- 
lekt).  A  short  comprehensive  prayer;  a 
form  of  prayer  adapted  to  a  particular  day  or 
occasion.  — Collectanea,  kol-lek-ta'ne-a, 
n.  pi.  [L.,  things  collected.]  A  selection 
of  passages  from  various  authors,  usually 
made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction;  a  mis- 
cellany.—Collected,  kol-lek'ted,  p.  and  a. 
Gathered  together;  not  disconcerted;  cool; 
firm;  prepared;  self-possessed.  —  Collect- 
edly, kol-lek'ted-li,  adv.  In  one  view;  to- 
gether; in  a  cool,  firm,  or  self-possessed 
manner.  —  Collectedness,  kol-lek'ted- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  collected. — Col- 
lectible, kol-lek'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
collected.  —  Collection,  kol-lek'shon,  n. 
The  act  or  practice  of  collecting  or  of  gather- 
ing; that  which  is  collected  or  gathered  to- 
gether (as  pictures  or  objects  of  interest); 
that  which  is  collected  for  a  charitable,  re- 
ligious, or  other  purpose;  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  collector;  a  collectorship;  the  act  of 
deducing  from  premises,  or  that  which  is 
deduced  (Mil.)\.— Collective,  kol-lek'tiv. 
a.     [L.  collectivus,  Fr.  collectif.]     Formed 


ch.  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      11,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinfir;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 
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by  collect  ins;;  gathered   into  a  mass,  sum, 

or  body;  aggregate;  gram,  upraising  a 
cumber  or  multitude  united,  though  la  the 

lingular  number  (a  collective  noun). — Col- 
Irrtirr  >tott\  in  dinlontOCV,  BO  official  com- 
munication signed  by  the  representatives 
of  several  governments.— n.  Grain,  a  noun 
with  a  singular  form  comprehending  In  its 
meaning  several  individuals,  audi  as  people, 
infantry,  crowd.—  Collectively,  kol-lek'- 
tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  collective  manner;  In  a 
mass  or  body;  in  the  aggregate;  unitedly.— 
Collectivism,  kol-lek'tiv-izm,  n.  The 
socialistic  doctrine  that  the  land  and  means 
of  production  should  belong  to  the  people 
collectively.  So  also  Collcctlvl.st.— Col- 
lector, kol-lek'ter,  v.  One  who  collects; 
especially,  one  who  collects  objects  of  inte- 
rest; an  officer  appointed  to  collect  and 
receive  customs,  duties,  taxes,  &c,  within 
a  certain  district.  —  Co  1  lectorate,  kol-lek'- 
ter-at,  ?i.  The  district  of  a  collector;  a  col- 
lectorship.  —  Col  lect orslii  p.  kol-lek'ter- 
ship,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  col- 
lector. 

College,  kol'ej,  n.  [L.  collegium,  a  society, 
guild,  or  fraternity,  from  collega,  a  col- 
league. Colleague.]  A  society  of  men 
invested  with  certain  powers  and  rights, 
performing  certain  duties,  or  engaged  in 
some  common  pursuit;  a  guild;  a  corpora- 
tion; especially,  a  society  or  institution  for 
purposes  of  instruction  and  study  in  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge;  the  edifice 
belonging  to  a  college.— Collcgial.t  kol- 
le'ji-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  college;  colle- 
giate.— Collegian,  kol-le'ji-an,  a.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  college,  particularly  of  a  literary 
institution  so  called;  a  student. — Colle- 
giate, kol-le'ji-at,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  col- 
lege {collegiate  studies);  constituted  after 
the  manner  of  a  college. — Collegiate  church, 
a  church  that  has  no  bishop's  see,  but  has 
nevertheless  a  college  or  chapter  of  dean, 
canons,  and  prebends;  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  a  church  under  the  joint 
pastorate  of  two  or  more  clergymen. 
Colleiicliyma,  kol-len'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr.  kolla, 
glue,  and  enchyma,  an  infusion.]  Bot.  the 
cellular  matter  in  which  pollen  is  generated. 
Collet,  kol'et,  n.  [Fr.  collet,  a  collar  or 
necklace,  from  col,  L.  collum,  the  neck.] 
A  band  or  collar;  among  jewellers,  the 
horizontal  face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of 
brilliants,  and  the  part  of  a  ring  contain- 
ing the  bezel  in  which  the  stone  is  set ; 
bot.  the  neck  or  part  of  a  plant  from  which 
spring  the  ascending  and  descending  axes. 
Colletic,  kol-let'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kolletikos,  from 
kolla,  glue.]  Having  the  property  of  gluing; 
agglutinant.  —  n.  An  agglutinant.  —  Col- 
letcrium,  kol-le-te'ri-um,  n.  An  organ 
in  the  females  of  certain  insects,  containing 
a  glutinous  substance  by  which  the  ova  are 
cemented  together.— Colleterial,  kol-le- 
te'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  colleterium. 
Collide,  kol-Hd',  v.i.  — collided,  colliding. 
[L.  collido — col  for  con,  and  Icedo,  to  strike.] 
To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other;  to 
meet  in  shock;  to  meet  in  opposition  or 
antagonism.  —  Collision,  kol-li'zhon,  n. 
[L.  collisio.]  The  act  of  striking  or  dashing 
together;  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking 
of  two  or  more  moving  bodies,  or  of  a 
moving  body  with  a  stationary  one;  oppo- 
sition; antagonism;  interference. — Colli- 
sive,  kol-li'siv,  a.  Causing  collision;  clash- 
ing. 

Collie,  Colly,  kol'i,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.] 
A  variety  of  dog  especially  common  in  Scot- 
land, and  much  esteemed  as  a  sheep-dog. 
Collier,  kol'yer,  n.  [From  coal;  comp.  law- 
yer, sawyer.]  A  digger  of  coal;  one  who 
works  in  a  coal-mine;  a  vessel  employed 
in  the  coal  trade.— Colliery,  kol'yer-i,  n. 
The  place  where  coal  is  dug;  a  coal-mine 
or  pit. 

Colligate,  kol'li-gat,  v. t.— colligated,  colli- 
gating. [L.  colligo — col  for  con,  and  ligo,  to 
bind.]  To  bind  or  fasten  together;  to  con- 
nect by  observing  a  certain  relationship 
or  similarity  (to  colligate  phenomena).— 
Colligation,  kol-li-ga'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  colligating;  that  process  by  which  many 
isolated  facts  are  brought  together  under 
one  general  conception  or  observation. 


Collimotloii,  kol  li-ina'shon,  n.  [From  a 
fanoied  L.  verb  oollimare.  really  a  falie 
reading  tor  oollintart    ml,  together,  and 

liiini,  a  line.  1  The  act  of  levelling  or  of 
directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed  object.-  Line 
of  collimation,  in  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, the  straight  line  which  panel  through 
t  be  centre  of  the  object-glass,  and  intersects 
at  right  angles  the  fine  wires  which  are 
fixed  in  the  focus. — Error  of  collimation, 
the  deviation  of  the  actual  line  of  sight  in 
a  telescope  from  the  focus  and  centre  of  the 
object-glass,  or  from  the  proper  position.— 
Collimate,  kol'li-mat,  v.t.  To  adjust  the 
line  of  collimation  in.  —  Colliniatliig, 
kol'li-mat-ing,  a.  Pertaining  to  collimation; 
correcting  the  error  of  collimating.—  Col- 
limator, kol-lim'a-ter,  n.  A  small  tele- 
scope used  for  adjusting  the  line  of  col- 
limation. 

Coll  I  near,  kol-lin'e-er,  a.  [L.  col  for  con, 
and  linea,  a  line.]  Pertaining  to  or  situated 
in  a  corresponding  line.  —  Colllneatc, 
kol-lin'e-at,  v.t.  aud  i.  To  aim  or  direct 
in  a  line  corresponding  with  another.— 
Collliieation,  kol-lin'e-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  collineating. 

Collingiial,  kol-ling'gwal,  a.  [L.  col  for 
con,  with,  and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Speaking 
the  same  language. 

Colliqnatc,  kol'li-kwat,  v.t.  or  i.  [L.  col 
for  con,  and  liquo,  liquatnm,  to  melt.] 
To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  change  from  solid 
to  fluid;  to  make  or  become  liquid.— Col- 
liquable,  kol-lik'wa-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  or  liable  to  become  liquefied. — Col- 
liquant,  kol'li-kwant,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  dissolving  or  melting.  —  Col  li- 
quation, kol-li-kwa'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
melting;  a  melting  or  fusing  together. — 
Colliquative,  kol-lik'wa-tiv,  a.  Melting; 
dissolving;  rned.  profuse  or  excessive,  so  as 
to  cause  exhaustion:  said  of  discharges. — 
Colliqnefaction,  kol-lik ' we-f ak " shon, 
n.    A  melting  together. 

Collision.    Under  Collide. 

Collocate,  kol'lo-kat,  v.t.— collocated,  collo- 
cating. [L.  colloco—col  for  con,  together, 
and  loco,  to  place,  locus,  a  place.]  To  set  or 
place;  to  set;  to  station.— Collocation, 
kol-lo-ka/shon,  n.  [L.  collocatio.]  The  act  of 
collocating,  placing,  disposing,  or  arranging 
along  with  something  else;  the  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  placed  with  regard  to 
something  else;  disposition;  arrangement. 

Collocution,  kol-16-kh'shon,  n.  [L.  collo- 
cutio — col  for  con,  together,  and  locutio, 
from  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  or  con- 
versing together;  a  colloquy;  mutual  dis- 
course.—Collocutor,  kol-lo-ku'ter  or  kol- 
lok'u-ter,  n.  One  of  the  speakers  in  a 
dialogue.  —  Collocu  tory,  kol-lok'u-to-ri, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a 
colloquy,  colloquial. 

Collodion,  kol-16'di-on,  n.  [Gr.  kolla,  glue, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  substance  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether, 
or  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  adhesive  plaster  in  the 
case  of  slight  wounds,  and  as  the  basis  of 
a  photographic  process.—  Collodionize, 
kol-16'di-on-iz,  v.t. — collodion  ized,  collodi- 
onizing.  To  prepare  (a  plate)  with  collo- 
dion ;  to  treat  with  collodion.— Colloid, 
kol'loid,  a.  Like  glue  or  jelly;  chem.  ap- 
plied to  uncrystallizable  liquids ;  geol.  .ap- 
plied to  partly  amorphous  minerals.— n.  The 
name  given  to  a  transparent,  viscid,  yel- 
lowish, structureless  or  slightly  granular 
matter,  resembling  liquid  gelatine.  Crys- 
talloid.—Colloidal,  kol-loi'dal,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  colloids. 
— Colloidallty,  kol-loi-dal'i-ti,  n.  Col- 
loidal nature  or  character. 

Collogne,  ko-log',  v.i.  To  plot  together. 
(Colloq.) 

Collop,  kol'op,  n.  [Perhaps  lit.  a  piece  of 
meat  made  tender  by  beating;  Sw.  kollops, 
G.  klopps,  meat  that  has  been  beaten;  D. 
kloppen,  G.  klopfen,  to  beat;  E.  to  clap.] 
A  slice  or  lump  of  flesh. 

Colloquy,  kol'lo-kwi,  n.  [L.  colloquium— 
col,  together,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  The 
mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more;  a  con- 
ference; a  dialogue;  a  conversation.— Col- 


loquial, kol-lt/kwi-al,  a.     Pertaining  t 
conversation;   peculiar  to  the  language  0 
common  conversation.     Collo«|iiiullHiu 
kol-16'kwi  al  i/m,    n.     A    word    or    pliruH 
peculiar  to  the  language  of  comnnni  001 
vernation.  —  Colloqiilallty,     kol 
al"i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  colloquial 
Colloqiilallxc,   kol-15'kwi-al-Iz,  v.t,    T 
make   colloquial.  —  Colloquially,    ko 
16'kwi  nl  li,  adv.     In  a  colloquial  or  OOOVCJ 
national   manner;  In  colloquial  Ian 
Colloqiiist,  kol'16-kwist,  n.   A  si 
a  dialogue.— Colloqulze,  kol'16-kwlz,  v., 
To  take  part  in  a  colloquy  or  converaatioi 
to  converse. 

Collotype,  kolo-tlp,  n.  [Gr.  kolla,  glue 
Thin  gelatinous  plate  etched  by  actinic  raj 
and  then  printed  from. 

Collude,  kol-lfid',  v.i.— colluded,  colluding . 
[L.  colludo—col,  together,  and  ludo,  to  plaj 
as  in  allude,  delude.]  To  play  into  tli 
hands  of  each  other:  to  conspire  in  a  fraw 
to  act  in  concert;  to  connive.—  Collude! 
kol'llld'er,  n.  One  who  colludes — Collu 
sion ,  kol-lu'zhon,  n.  Secret  agreement  fc 
a  fraudulent  purpose.— Collusive,  kol-lQ 
siv,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted  betwee 
two  or  more.— Collusively,  kol-lu'siv-l 
adv.  In  a  collusive  manner;  by  collusioi 
—Collusiveness,  kol-lu'siv-nes,  n.  Tb 
quality  of  being  collusive.  —  Collusorj 
kol-lu'so-ri,  a.    Collusive. 

Colly, t  kol'i,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  col,  coal.]  T 
make  foul;  to  blacken.    {Shak.) 

Collyriuni,  kol-lir'i-um,  n.  [L.]  Eye-salvi 
eye-wash. 

Colocynth,  kol'6-sinth,  n.  [Gr.  kolokynthi 
a  gourd  or  pumpkin.]  A  kind  of  cucumbe 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  gourd,  indigenous  i 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  wide 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  medicinal  pn 
perties,  being  a  purgative. 

Cologne-earth,  ko-16n',  n.  A  kind  < 
ochre  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  used  in  wate 
colour  painting. —Cologne -water,  1 
Eau  de  Cologne. 

Cololitc,  kolo-lit,  n.  [Gr.  kolon,  the  coloi 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Geol.  the  name  give 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  petrified  intestim 
of  fishes  or  their  contents,  but  more  pr 
bably  consists  of  worm-casts. 

Colomba,  Columoa,  ko-lom'ba,  ko-lua 
ba,  n.    Calumba. 

ColomMer,  ko-lom'bi-er,  n.    Columbier. 

Colon,  kolon,  ».  [Gr.  kolon,  the  colon, 
member  or  limb,  a  clause.]  The  large 
portion  of  the  human  intestine,  forrnir 
the  middle  section  of  the  large  intestin 
and  terminating  in  the  rectum;  a  punct 
ation  mark  formed  thus  [:],  used  to  mai 
a  pause  greater  than  that  of  a  semicolo 
but  less  than  that  of  a  period. 

Colonel,  ker'nel,  n.  [Formerly  also coront 
which  is  an  old  French  form,  and  has  giv< 
the  modern  pronunciation;  Fr.  colom 
O.Fr.  colonnel,  from  It.  colonello,  a  colon< 
a  little  column,  dim.  of  colonna,  L.  column 
a  column:  the  name  was  originally  giv< 
to  the  leading  company  in  a  regiment.]  Tl 
chief  commander  of  a  regiment  of  troop 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry. — Colonele 
Colonclship,  ker'nel-si,  ker'nel-ship, 
The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  coIoik 

Colonial,  ko-lo'ni-al,  n.  A  person  belon 
ing  toacolony.— Colonialize,  v.t.  Toi 
vest  with  a  colonial  character  or  attribute 

Colonnade,  kol-on-nad',  n.  [It  colonnut 
from  colonna,  a  column.  Column.]  Arc 
any  series  or  range  of  columns  placed 
certain  intervals  from  each  other,  such  i 
tervals  varying  according  to  the  rules  of  a- 
and  the  order  employed. 

Colony,  kol'o-ni,  n.  [L.  colonia,  from  eo\ 
cultum,  to  till  (hence  cultivate,  culture).] 
body  of  people  transplanted  from  tht 
mother-country  to  a  remote  province 
country,  and  remaining  subject  to  the  jur 
diction  of  the  parent  state;  a  body  of  settle 
or  their  descendants;  the  country  plant' 
or  colonized;  a  number  of  animals  or  plan 
living  or  growing  together.  —  Colonii! 
ko-16'ni-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  colony. 
Colonialism,   ko-lo'ni-al-izm,  n. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abime— the  Fr.  u. 
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■we,  idiom,  or  praotioe  pa  uliai    (■>  a 

<  oloilldt,   kol  "ii  ii.    <      An  in 

,  ttlor  in  n  colony;  a  member 

u  oolonlstng  expedition,      Colonise, 

,■  r       rtilont  fd,   colom   i'wj/.      To 

m  or  establish  a  colonj   in;   to  send  a 

to  ruigrateand  Rettlo  in.     v  i    To 

m,1  settle  in  a  distant  country. 

Ionization,  Icol'ou  iz  n  shon,  ».    The 

of  oolouizing  or  state  of  being  ."Ionized. 

olnut/nlloiilsl.  kol'on  i.  B  Rhon-ist, 

for  colonizai  ion     Colon- 

,  i ,    n       One   \\  ho    coloi 

■  irbo  establishes  colon  ii  b 
opbon.  kol'o-fon,  n.  |(.r.  kolopluin,  a 
iniiit.  top,  finishing.  1  A  device,  or  printer's 
oe,  place  "i  publication,  and  date,  form- 
,■  pot  at  the  oonclusion  of  a  book;  from 
icme  or  finish  of  horsemanship  displayed 
i in*  [onians  of  Colophon.  Colopho- 
mi,  kol -o-fo'ni -an,  a.  Relating  to  a  colo- 
>n  or  the  conclusion  of  a  book. 

aphony.  Colophony,   kol'o-fo-ni, 

o-fa-ni,  n.  [Gr.  kolophonia,  from  Colo 
1 1 y  of  Ionia,  whence  the  Greeks 
.lined  it.]  Black  resin  or  turpentine 
led  in  water  and  dried.— Colopnonlc, 
q  ton  iU,  <j  Pertaining  to  colophony. 
oquintlda,  kol-o-kwin'ti-da,  n.  The 
H-yntli  or  bitter-apple. 
or.  kul'er.  An  old  and  common  Ameri- 
■pellingof  Colour.— Colorute.t  kul'er- 
(i.  [L.  coloratus.]  Coloured;  dyed  or 
■ad  with  some  colour.— Coloration, 
era  shon,  n.  Colouring;  the  state  of 
ng  coloured;  the  tints  of  an  object. — 
loritio.  kul-er-if'ik,  «.  Having  the 
ilitv  of  tinging;  able  to  give  colour  or 
to  other  bodies.— Colorimeter,  kol- 
Dl'et-er,  ?t.  Aninstrument  for  measuring 
depth  of  colour  in  a  liquid  by  comparison 
ti  a  standard  liquid  of  the  same  tint. 
orndo  Beetle,  kol-o-ra'do,  n.  A  cole- 
arous  iusect,  a  native  of  the  south-west- 
states  of  North  America,  which  works 
at  havoc  among  the  potato  crops. 
ossus,  ko-los'sus,  ».  pi.  Colossi,  ko- 
lT.  or  rarely  Colossuses,  ko-los'sus-ez. 
.  kolossos,  a  colossal  statue.]  A  statue 
a  gigantic  size  or  of  size  much  greater 
n  the  natural,  such  as  the  statue  of 
olio  which  anciently  stood  at  the  en- 
tice to  the  port  of  Rhodes. — Colossal, 
los'sal,  a.  Like  a  colossus;  much  ex- 
ding  the  size  of  nature;  very  large;  huge; 
fin  tic. 

ostrum,  ko-los'trum,  n.  [L.]'  The  first 
k  secreted  in  the  breasts  after  child- 
:h. 

onr,  kul'er,  n.  [L.  color,  colour.]  That 
respect  of  which  bodies  have  a  different 
tearance  to  the  eye  independently  of 
ir  form;  any  tint  or  hue  distinguished 
m  white;  that  which  is  used  for  colour- 
;  a  pigment;  paint;  the  blood-red  hue 
the  face ;  redness ;  complexion ;  false 
w;  pretence;  guise;  pi.  a  flag,  ensign,  or 
adard  borne  in  an  army  or  fleet;  a  colour 
d  as  a  badge. — Complementary  colours, 
mrs  which  together  make  white;  thus, 
'  of  the  three  primary  colours  is  com- 
mentary to  the  other  two. — Primary 
>urs,  red,  green,  and  violet  (or  blue) ; 
in  a  looser  sense  the  colours  into  which 
ite  light  is  divided  by  a  glass  prism. — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
I  violet. — Persons  of  colour,  members  of 
darker  varieties  of  mankind,  as  negroes, 
lattoes,  &c. — v.t.  To  impart  colour  to; 
dye;  to  tinge;  to  paint;  to  stain;  fig.  to 
:he  with  an  appearance  different  from 
real;  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to; 
make  plausible. — v.i.  To  blush.— Col- 
rable,  kul'er-a-bl,  a.  Specious;  plaus- 
■;  giving  an  appearance  of  right  or 
tice  (pretence,  grounds);  intended  to 
:eive  (a  colourable  imitation  of  a  trade- 
rk).  .•.  Colourable,  having  such  an  ap- 
.rance  as  would  not  lead  to  the  suspicion 
inything  underhand;  specious,  having  a 
•  outside  show,  and  likely  to  mislead 
reby;  plausible,  apparently  reasonable  or 
isfactory,  though  not  convincing;  osten- 
'e,  put  forward  as  having  a  certain  char- 
er  but  not  really  having  it. — Colour- 
leness,  kul'er-a-bl-nes,  n.  Speciousness. 


Colon  rn  hi. v,  knit  T  a  bli,  mlr  In  ■ 
colourable  manner.  Coloured,  kut  i  rd, 
/•  and  ii.  Having  a  colour,  ii.\ni,  pointed, 
uind.  having  some  other  ooloui  t ban 
white  or  blaok;  having  a  ipecioui  appeal 
anoe;  i  term  applied  to  the  darker  varieties 
"t  mankind;  bot.  applied  to  a  Leal)  oalyx, 

\c,  to  <\  press  any  colour  ex  e'|>i  gn  I  n 

Colouring*,  kul'er  mg,  71.    The  act  or 

art    of  applying  colours,   e.,iour  applied; 
tints  nr  hie  ■  oolleotively,  aa  In  ;<  picture;  a 

specious    appearance,    show,     Coloill'lsl, 

kuier  et.  a     One  who  colours;  a  paintei 

whose  works  are  remarkable  for  lieauty  of 

oolour.    Colourless,  kul'or-lea,  a.    Dn   ]i 
tute  of  colour.    Colourmun.  Iral'er-man, 

//  One  who  prepares  and  sells  colours. — 
Colour-  It'll  lid,  (i.  Incapable  of  accu- 
rately distinguishing  colours;  having  an 
imperfect  perception  of  colours. — Colour- 
blindness, n.  Total  or  partial  Inoapa 
bility  of  distinguishing  colours,  arising  from 
some  defect  in  the  eye,  though  otherwise 
vision  may  be  quite  perfect.  —  Colour- 
box,  n.  A  portable  box  for  holding  artists' 
colours,  brushes,  &c—  Colour-print  in u. 
71.  The  art  or  process  of  printing  in  colours. 
Colour-sergeant,  n.  A  non-commis- 
sioned officer  who  ranks  higher  than  an 
ordinary  sergeant,  and  who  attends  the 
colours  in  the  field  or  near  headquarters. 

Colporteur,  kol-por-ter,  e  long,  n.  [Fr.— 
col,  from  L.  collum,  the  neck,  and  porteur, 
a  carrier,  from  L.  porto,  to  carry.]  A 
hawker  of  wares;  a  hawker  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  particularly  a  hawker  of  reli- 
gious books  and  pamphlets. — Colportage, 
kol'por-taj,  «.  The  system  of  distributing 
religious  books,  tracts,  &o,  by  colporteurs. 

Colsl.-iir.  kol'staf,  n.  [Fr.  col,  the  neck,  and 
E.  staff.  ]  A  staff  for  enabling  two  persons 
to  carry  a  burden  between  them,  each  rest- 
ing one  end  of  the  staff  on  his  shoulder. 

Colt,  kolt,  n.  [A.Sax.  colt,  a  young  ass,  a 
young  camel;  comp.  Sw.  knit,  a  young  boar, 
a  stout  boy.]  A  young  horse,  or  a  young 
animal  of  the  horse  genus;  commonly  and 
distinctively  applied  to  the  male,  filly  being 
the  female;  a  young  camel  or  a  young  ass 
(O.T.)t— Coltish,  kol'tish,  a.  Like  a  colt; 
wanton;  frisky;  gay.—  Coltishl  v,  kol'tish- 
li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  colt;  wantonly. 
— Colli sllll ess,  kol'tish-nes,  n.  Wanton- 
ness; friskiness.  —  Colt's-foot,  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  composite  plant  whose 
leaves  were  once  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine; tussilago. 

Colubrine,  kol'u-brln,  a.  [L.  colubrinus, 
from  coluber,  a  serpent.]  Relating  to  ser- 
pents; cunning;  crafty. 

Columba,  ko-lum'ba,  n.    Calumba. 

Columbarium,  kol-um-ba'ri-um,  n.  [L. 
columba,  pigeon.]  An  ancient  sepulchre 
with  recesses  for  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead. 

Columbian,  ko-lum'bi-an,  a.  [From 
Columbia,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
United  States,  after  Christopher  Columbus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  United  States  or  to 
America. 

Columbler,  ko-lum'bi-er,  n.  A  size  of 
drawing-paper  measuring  34J  by  23  inches. 

Columbine,  kol'um-bm,  a.  [L.  colum- 
binus,  from  columba,  a  pigeon.]  Like  or 
pertaining  to  a  pigeon  or  dove;  of  a  dove- 
colour;  resembling  the  neck  of  a  dove  in 
colour. — n.  [L.  columbina.]  A  plant  of  the 
buttercup  family,  so  called  from  the  curved 
petals  being  in  shape  somewhat  like  pigeons, 
the  sepals  forming  the  wings;  the  name  of 
the  mistress  of  Harlequin  in  our  panto- 
mimes. 

folumblum,  ko-lum'bi-um,  n.  [From 
Columbia,  America.]  A  rare  metal;  nio- 
bium.— Columbite,  ko-lum'bit,  11.  The 
ore  of  columbium. 

Columbo,  ko-lum'bo,  n.    Calumba. 

Columella,  kol-Q-mel'a,  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
columna,  column.]  A  name  for  various 
plants  having  the  appearance  of  such. 

Column,  kol'um,  n.  [L.  columna,  acolumn, 
from  root  which  appears  in  collis,  a  hill, 
culmen,  a  summit.]  A  solid  body  of  con- 
siderably greater   length    than    thickness, 


standing  upright,  and  generally  tarvlog  an 

a  luppoi  1  to  lomel  I'"  n  Kb  lop;  a 

pillar;  anything  resembling  u  ooluoan  m 
(a  column  "t  iratar,  air,  m  meroury); 

'»"'  the  unit)  i  1  banana  .mri  1  tyl  1  "f  plants 

when  they  t"im  S  solid  eenlial  Ixidy,  ul  in 

orchid' ,  milii  a  formation  of  troopa,  narrow 

III  1 1  'int.  ,'llld  deep  Ip.in  tnuil   l<i  M  in  ,   mint 

.1  body  of  ships  following  1  at  b  ol  bai .  ;"  bt( 
mil  and  writing,  a  division  of  a  page;  a 
pi  1  pendiculnr  sel  of  Uni  1  from 

another  set   by  a  line  or  blank  «i ••• 
Colnmel,  Columella,  kol'11  meL  kol 
n  mei'ia,  71.    [L  oolumtlla,  dun.  of  columen 
or  ruhaiiiiii,  a  column. |    Bot,  the  central 

column  in  the Oftpaule Of  mosses,  from  which 

the  apona  separate;  thi   axis  round  which 
the  parts  of  a  fruit  are  arranged;  eoneh,  the 

Upright  pillar  in  the  OBStN  Oi  most  of  tie- 
univalve  shells.-  Colunielllform,  kol  Q 
melli-form,  a.  Shaped  like  a  columella  or 
little  column.  -  4'oluiiiiiar,  ko-luiii'iier, 
a.  Formed  in  columns;  like  the,  shaft  of  a 
column. -  Coluillliurlty,  kol-um-nar'i-ti, 
v.  The  quality  of  being  columnar.—  Co- 
liimnjited,  ko-lum'nat-cd,  a.  Orna- 
mented with  columns— <Jol  limned,  kol' 
umd, a.  Furnished  withcolumns;  supported 
on  or  adorned  by  columns. — Coluiiinla- 
tion,  ko-lum'ni-a"8hon,  n.  Arch,  the  em- 
ployment of  columns  in  a  design. 

Colure,  kol'ur,  n.  [Gr.  kolouros,  dock- 
1  ailed  (with  gramme,  a  line,  understood)— 
kolos,  stunted,  and  oura,  a  tail,  because  a 
part  is  always  beneath  the  horizon.]  Either 
of  the  two  great  circles  supposed  to  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles 
of  the  world,  one  of  them  passing  through 
the  solstitial  and  the  other  through  the 
equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  points 
where  they  intercept  the  ecliptic  being  called 
cardinal  points. 

Colza,  kol'za,  n.  [Fr.  colza,  O.Fr.  colzat, 
from  D.  koolzaad,  lit.  cabbage-seed— too?, 
cabbage,  and  zaud,  seed.]  A  variety  of 
cabbage  whose  seeds  afford  an  oil  much 
employed  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

Coma,  ko'ma,  n.  [Gr.  koma,  lethargy.]  A 
state  of  more  or  less  complete  insensibility 
and  loss  of  power  of,  thought  or  motion; 
lethargy.— Comatose,  Comatons,  ko'- 
ma-tos,  ko'ma-tus,  a.  Pertaining  to  coma  ; 
drowsy;  lethargic. 

Coma,  ko'ma,  n.  [L.,  the  hair.]  Bot.  the 
empty  leaf  or  bract  terminating  the  flower- 
ing stem  of  a  plant,  in  a  tuft  or  bush;  also, 
the  silky  hairs  at  the  end  of  some  seeds; 
astron.  the  nebulous  hair-like  envelope  sur- 
rounding the  nucleus  of  a  comet. — Comate, 
ko'mat,  a.  [L.  comatus.]  Hairy;  furnished 
with  a  coma. 

Comb,  kom,  n.  [A.Sax.  camb,  a  comb,  a 
crest  =  D.  kam,  Icel.  kambr,  a  comb,  a 
crest;  Dan.  kam,  a  comb,  a  cam;  G.  kamm, 
a  comb.]  An  instrument  with  teeth  for 
separating,  cleansing,  and  adjusting  hair, 
wool,  or  flax;  also,  an  instrument  used  by 
women  for  keeping  the  hair  in  its  place 
when  dressed;  the  crest,  caruncle,  or  red 
fleshy  tuft  growing  on  a  cock's  head;  the 
top  or  crest  of  a  wave;  honey-comb. — v.t. 
To  dress  with  a  comb. — v.i.  To  roll  over, 
as  the  top  of  a  wave,  or  to  break  with  a 
white  foam.— Combed,  komd,  a.  Having 
a  comb  or  crest. —Comber,  kom'er.  n. 
One  who  combs;  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  comb  woo],  &c. — Combing,  kom'ing. 
n.  The  act  of  using  a  comb;  that  which  is 
removed  by  combing:  in  the  latter  sense, 
generally  in  the  plural. 

Comb,  Combe,  kom,  n.  [W.  civm,  a  hol- 
low; or  A.Sax.  comb,  cumb,  a  vessel,  a  valley. 
Coomb.]  A  valley  between  hills  or  moun- 
tains; specifically,  that  portion  of  a  valley 
which  forms  its  continuation  above  the 
most  elevated  spring. 

Combat,  kom'bat  or  kumTjat,  v.i.  [Fr. 
combattre — com,  and  battre,  to  beat.  Bat- 
ter.J  To  fight;  to  struggle  or  contend.— 
v.t.  To  fight  with;  to  oppose  by  force;  to 
contend  against;  to  resist:  now  chiefly  fig. 
(he  combated  their  scruples). — n.  A  fight;  a 
struggle  to  resist,  overthrow,  or  conquer; 
contest;  engagement;  battle.— Single  com- 
bat, a  fight  between  two  individuals;  a  duel. 
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.-.    Xyn.    under    lUiTl.K.      Com  billable, 

konvha  ta  ill,  a.     Capable  of  being  o 

bated,  disputed)  or  opposed.  Comba* 
hint,  kdiu'iia-tiuit,  a.  Contending;  dia 
posed  to  combat  or  contend,  n,  A  person 
who  combats;  any  person  engaged  In  active 
war;  a  person  who  contends  with  another 
in  argument  or  controversy.  <  ombn  - 
live,  kom'ba-tive,  a.  Disposed  to  combat; 
showing  suoh  a  disposition;  pugnacious, 
Combatively,  komha-tiv  u,  adv.  in  a 
oombative  manner;  pugnaciously,  (urn- 
batlvenesM,  kom'ha  tiv-ncs,  n.  State  of 
being  combative;  disposition  to  contend  or 
tight. 

Comber,  kom'ber,  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
rish  of  the  perch  family,  and  also  to  a  species 
of  wrasse. 

Combine,  kom-bin',  v. t.— combined,  com- 
bining. [Fr.  combiner,  from  the  L.L.  com- 
bino-  com,  and  L.  binus,  two  and  two,  or 
double.]  To  unite  or  join;  to  link  closely 
together.—  v.i.  To  unite,  agree,  or  coalesce; 
to  league  together;  to  unite  by  affinity  or 
chemical  attraction.— Com  billable,  kom- 
bi'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  combining  or  of 
being  combined.  —  Coiiiblnablciiess, 
kom  bi'na-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
1  u  naMc  Combination,  kom-bi-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  combining;  the  act 
of  joining,  coming  together,  or  uniting; 
union  of  particulars;  concurrence;  meeting; 
union  or  association  of  persons  or  things 
for  effecting  some  object  by  joint  opera- 
tion; commixture;  union  of  bodies  or  quali- 
ties in  a  mass  orcompound;  chemical  union; 
math,  the  union  of  a  number  of  individuals 
in  different  groups,  each  containing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  individuals. — Com- 
binatory, Combinative.t  kom-bl'na- 
to-ri,  kom-bi'na-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  combine; 
uniting.— Combined,  koin-bind',  p.  and 
a.  United;  associated;  leagued;  conjoined. 
— Combined ly,  kom-bi'ned-li,  adv.  In 
a  combined  manner;  unitedly ;  jointly. — 
Combiner,  kom-bl'ner,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  combines. 

Combing,  kom'ing,  n.    Coaming. 

Combustible,  kom-bus'ti-bl,  a.  [Fr.  com- 
bustible, from  L.  comburo,  combustum,  to 
consume — comb,  for  cum  or  con,  and  uro,  to 
burn ;  same  root  as  Gr.  auein,  to  kindle ; 
Skr.  ush,  to  burn.]  Capable  of  taking  fire 
and  burning;  inflammable;  fig.  fiery  or  iras- 
cible; hot-tempered. — n.  A  substance  that 
will  take  fire  and  burn.  —  Combusti- 
bility, Combnstibleness,  kom-bus'ti- 
bil"i-ti,  kom-bus'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  combustible. — Combus- 
tion, kom-bust'yon,  n.  The  operation  of 
fire  on  inflammable  substances;  burning; 
or,  in  chemical  language,  the  union  of  an 
inflammable  substance  with  oxygen  or  some 
other  supporter  of  combustion,  attended 
with  heat,  and  in  most  instances  with  light. 
— Spontaneous  combustion,  the  ignition  of 
a  body  by  the  internal  development  of 
heat  without  the  application  of  an  external 
flame. 

Come,  kum,  v.i. — came  (pret.),  come  (pp.); 
coming.  [A. Sax.  cuman  or  civiman  =  D. 
komen,  Icel.  koma,  Dan.  komme,  Sw.  komma, 
G.  kommen,  Goth,  kwiman:  also  from  same 
root,  L.  venio,  to  come;  Gr.  baino,  to  go.] 
To  move  hitherward;  to  advance  nearer  in 
any  manner  and  from  any  distance;  to  ap- 
proach the  person  speaking  or  writing,  or 
the  person  addressed:  opposed  to  go;  to 
arrive;  to  take  place;  to  reach  a  certain 
stage  or  point  of  progress;  to  arrive  at:  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive  (I  now  come  to  con- 
sider the  next  subject);  to  get  into  a  certain 
state  or  condition:  especially  followed  by  to 
be;  to  happen  or  fall  out;  to  befal  (come 
what  will);  to  advance  or  move  into  view; 
to  appear  (colour  comes  into  the  face);  to 
accrue  or  result;  to  be  formed  (knowledge 
comes):  frequently  with  of  (this  comes  of 
not  taking  heed).  Come,  in  the  impera- 
tive, is  used  to  excite  attention,  or  to  invite 
to  motion  or  joint  action;  or  it  expresses 
earnestness,  or  haste,  impatience,  remon- 
strance, &c. — To  come  and  go,  to  alternate; 
to  appear  and  disappear.  — To  come  about, 
to  happen;  to  fall  out  (how  did  these  things 
come  about?).  —  To  come  at,  to  reach;   to 
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arrive  within  reach  of;  to  gain.  — To  come 
away,   tO  leave;   tO  germinate;   to  sprout. 
'/'<>  come  />//,  to  pass  near;   to  obtain,  gain, 

aoqulre     To  oome  down,  to  descend;  to  be 

bumbled  or  aliased.  '/'.,  conic  home,  to  come 
to  one's  dwelling;  to  touch  nearly;  to  touch 

the  feelings,  interest,,  or  reason. — To  come 

in,  to  enter,  us  into  an   mclusure  or  a  port; 

to  become  fashionable;  to  be  brought  into 

use.  To  come  in  for,  to  get  a  share  of;  to 
gel ;  to  obtain.— To  come  into,  to  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  bequest.— To  come  near  or 
nigh,  to  approach  in  place;  to  approach  In 

quality;  to  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  degree. 
—To  come  off,  to  escape;  to  get  free;  to 
emerge  (to  come  off  with  honour) ;  to  hap- 
pen; to  take  place.  —  To  come  on,  to  advance; 
to  progress;  to  thrive.— To  come  out,  to  re- 
move from  within;  to  become  public;  to  be 
introduced  to  general  society:  said  of  a 
young  lady;  to  appear  after  being  obscured 
by  clouds  (the  sun  has  come  out);  to  result 
from  calculation. — To  come  out  of,  to  issue 
forth ;  to  get  clear  of  (he  has  come  out  of 
that  affair  very  well).— To  come  out  with,  to 
give  publicity  to;  to  let  out  or  disclose.— 
To  come  over,  to  pass  above  or  across,  or 
from  one  side  to  another.— To  come  round, 
to  recover;  to  revive;  to  regain  one's  former 
state  of  health. — To  come  short,  to  fail;  not 
to  reach;  to  be  inadequate.  —  To  come  to,  to 
fall  or  be  allotted  to;  to  amount  to. — To 
come  to  one's  self,  to  get  back  one's  con- 
sciousness; to  recover. — To  come  to  pass,  to 
happen.— To  come  true,  to  be  verified.— To 
come  up,  to  ascend;  to  rise;  to  spring;  to 
shoot  or  rise  above  the  earth. — To  come  up 
to,  to  attain  to;  to  equal;  to  amount  to. — 
To  come  up  with,  to  overtake  in  following 
or  pursuit.— Come  your  ways,  come  along; 
come  hither.— To  come,  future;  in  future 
(time  to  come).— Comeatabie,  kum-at'a- 
bl,  n.  [Come,  at,  and  suffix  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  come  at;  capable  of  being  reached 
or  obtained.  (Colloq.)— Comer,  kum'er, 
n.  One  that  comes;  one  who  has  arrived 
and  is  present.—  A 11  comers,  any  one  that 
may  come ;  everybody,  without  exclusion. 
—Coming,  kum'ing,  p.  and  a.  Drawing 
nearer  or  nigh;  approaching;  moving  to- 
ward; advancing;  future;  next  in  the 
future.— Coming-in,  n.  (pi.  Comings- 
in).  Entrance;  arrival;  introduction;  in- 
come!; revenue  (Shak.)l. 

Comedy,  kom'e-di,  n.  [L.  comoedia,  Gr. 
komodia,  a  comedy,  from  komos,  a  revel  or 
feast,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  dramatic  com- 
position of  a  light  and  amusing  class,  its 
characters  being  represented  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstances or  meeting  with  the  incidents 
of  ordinary  life.— Comedian,  ko-me'di- 
an,  n.  An  actor  or  player  in  comedy;  a 
player  in  general ;  a  writer  of  comedy.  — 
ComedlC,  ko-me'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  nature  of  comedy.— Comedi- 
etta, ko-me'di-et"ta,  n.  A  dramatic  com- 
position of  the  comedy  class,  in  one  or  at 
most  two  acts  and  not  so  much  elaborated 
as  a  regular  comedy. 

Comely,  kum'li,  a.  [A.Sax.  cymlic,  comely, 
from  cyme,  suitable,  from  cuman,  to  come.) 
Handsome;  graceful;  symmetrical;  well- 
proportioned;  decent;  suitable;  proper;  be- 
coming.—  Comeliness,  kum'li-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  comely. 

Comestible,  ko-mes'ti-bl,  n.  [Fr.  comes- 
tible, from  L.  comedo,  comesum  or  comestym, 
to  eat  up — com,  andfdo,  to  eat.]  An  eatable; 
an  article  of  solid  food. 

Comet,  kom'et,  n.  [L.  cometa,  from  Gr. 
kometes,  long-haired,  a  comet,  from  kome, 
hair:  from  the  appearance  of  its  tail.]  The 
name  given  to  certain  celestial  bodies  con- 
sisting of  a  star-like  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  a  luminous  envelope,  called  the  coma, 
and  usually  accompanied  with  a  tail  or 
train  of  light,  appearing  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, moving  through  the  heavens  in  paths 
which  seem  to  correspond  with  parabolic 
curves,  or  in  a  few  instances  in  elliptical 
orbits  of  great  eccentricity.  —  Cometie, 
Cometary,  ko-met'ik,  kom'et-a-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  comet.— Comet-finder, 
n.  A  telescope  of  low  power,  but  with  a 
wide  field,  used  to  discover  comets.— Com- 
etograpber,  kom-e-tog'raf-er,  n.  One 
who  writes  about  comets.— Cometogra- 
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I»liy,  kom -e-tog'ra  fi,  n.    A  description  ol 
or  treatise    on,    comets.      t'oiii<-|olou> 
kom  c-tol'o-ji,   n.     A   discourse  on  , 
that    branch    of    astronomy    whirl,    j, 
gates  comets. 

Comfit,  kum'fit,  n.    [Fr.  confit,  pp.  ol 
fire,    to   preserve,    to   make   into  a 
meat,  from  L.  conficere—con,  togethi  1 
facio,  to   make. )     A  dry  sweetmeat;  an 
kind  of  fruit  or  root,  preserved  with  Bnga 
and  dried;  a  bon-bon;  a  lollipop. 

Comfort,  kum'fert,  v.t.  [O.E.  co»/ort,fron 
O.Fr.  conforter,  to  comfort,  from  L  I 
fortare,  to  strengthen—  con,  intens.,  and  I 
fortis,  brave.]  To  raise  from  depression 
to  soothe  when  in  grief  or  trouble;  to  brin 
solace  or  consolation  to;  to  console;  i< 
cheer;  to  hearten;  to  solace;  to  enliven.'— n 
Relief  from  affliction,  sorrow,  or  trouble  0 
any  kind;  solace;  consolation;  a  Stat 
quiet  or  moderate  enjoyment,  resultiu 
from  the  possession  of  what  satisfies  I 
wants  and  freedom  from  all  care  or  anxiety 
a  feeling  or  state  of  well-being,  satisfactioi 
or  content;  that  which  furnishes  moderat 
enjoyment  or  content.  —  Comfortulili 
kum'fert-a-bl,  a.  Being  in  comfort  or  in 
state  of  ease  or  moderate  enjoyment;  givin 
comfort;  affording  help,  ease,  or  console 
t ion.  -Comfortableness,  kum'fert-a-b 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  comfortable  - 
Comfortably,  kum'fert-a-bli,  adv.  In 
comfortable  manner;  in  a  manner  to  giv 
comfort  or  consolation.  —  Comforter 
kum'fert-er,  n.  One  who  comforts;  a  km 
woollen  fabric  for  tying  round  the  neck  1 
cold  weather.— Comfortless,  kum'fert 
les,  a.  Without  comfort;  without  affordin 
or  without  being  attended  by  any  comfort 
—Comfortlessly,  kum'fert-les-li,  adv.- 
Comfortlessness,  kum'fert-les-nes,  n. 

Comfrey,  Comfry,  kum'fri,  n.  [Fr.  cot 
ferve,  L.  conferva,  from  conferveo,  to  heal,  t 
grow  together,  from  prefix  con,  and  fe.rvn 
to  boil,  from  the  plant's  supposed  healin 
power.]  A  name  given  to  several  specit 
of  rough  herbaceous  European  and  Asiati 
plants,  one  species  of  which,  the  comma 
comfrey,  found  in  Britain  on  the  banks  c 
rivers  and  ditches,  was  formerly  in  hig ' 
repute  as  a  vulnerary. 

Comic,  kom'ik,  a.  [L.  comicus,  Gr.  kom 
kos.  Comedy.]  Relating  or  belonging  t 
comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy;  als 
comical. — n.  A  comic  actor  or  singer.  - 
Coinical,  kom'ik-al,  a.  Exciting  mirtl 
ludicrous;  laughable;  diverting;  sportive 
droll.— Comicality,  kom-i-kal'i-ti,  n.  Th 
quality  of  being  comical;  ludicrousnes.1 
that  which  is  comical  or  ludicrous.— €om 
ically,  kom'ik-al-li,  adv.  In  a  comici 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  raise  mirth;  laugl 
ably;  ludicrously.—  ComicalltCSS,  kom 
ik-al-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  comica 
comicality.— Combine,  kom-ek,  n.  [Fr 
A  comic  actor  or  singer. 

Comitia,  ko-mish'i-a,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Legis 
lative  assemblies  or  meetings  among  th 
ancient  Romans. — Comitial,  ko-mish'i-a 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  comitia. 

Comity,  kom'i-ti,  n.  [L.  comitax,  froi 
comis,  mild,  affable.]  Mildness  and  suavit 
of  manners;  courtesy;  civility;  good  breec 
ing. — Comity  of  nations  (comitas  gentium 
that  kind  of  courtesy  by  which  the  lav. 
and  institutions  of  one  state  or  country  ai 
recognized  and  to  some  extent  given  enV 
to  by  the  government  of  another  within  i' 
territory. 

Comma,  kom'ma,  n.  [Gr.  komma,  a  sej 
ment,  from  kopto,  to  cut  off.]  A  punctu; 
tion  mark  [,]  denoting  the  shortest  pau^ 
in  reading,  and  separating  a  sentence  int. 
divisions  or  members,  according  to  the  coi 
struction ;  mus.  an  enharmonic  interva 
being  the  difference  between  a  major  an 
a  minor  tone. 

Command,  kom-mand'orkom-mand'.v. 
[Fr.  commander,  L.  commendo,  to  intrus 
later  to  enjoin,  to  command — com  for  coi 
and  man  do,  to  commit  to,  to  command 
To  order  with  authority;  to  lay  injuuetio 
upon;  to  direct;  to  charge;  to  have  or  t 
exercise  supreme  authority,  especially  mil 
tary  authority,  over;  to  have  control  ove 
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dominate  through  position,  often  specif] 
ll>  military  position;  to  have  within  the 

:  hr  eye:  to  overlook;  to  exaol  01 
mpel  I'.v  moral  influence;  to  challenge  (to 
mmatitf  respect) ;  to  have  a(  one's di 

.  ce  (to  command  assistance). — t».». 
or  have  the  authority  of  a  coin 

to  exercise  influence  or  power,     n. 

i  of  governing  with  chief  authority; 
preme  power;  oontrol;  exercise  of  autho- 
,y;  a  oommandment ;  mandate;  order; 
wit  or  oontrol,  as  from  holding  an  ad 
ntageous  military  position;  the  power  of 
eiiooking  from  elevated  position,  a  force 
ider  the  oommand  of  a  particular  officer. 
»iiiinail«lal»l«*.  koin  man  da  bl,  fl  Ca- 
ble of  being  commanded.  Common* 
mt.  kom-man-dant',  >/.  [Fr.]  A  com 
inder  Commander,  kom  man'der, 
One  who  commands;  a  chief;  one  who 
■  supreme  authority;  a  leader;  the  chief 
last  of  an  army  or  of  any  division  of  it; 
ifflcer  next  in  rank  above  lieutenant 
(1  under  the  captain;  one  on  whom  is 
Mowed  a  commandery.     Commander-in- 

upreme  military  commander;  the 
ifeesl  staff  appointment  in  the  British 
my.  —  Commandeer,    kom-maud-er', 

[can-Dutch. J  To  impress  or  force 
M  or  stores  for  military  purposes. — €  '«»■■■- 
uii«ler»lii|»,  kom-man'der-ship,  n.  The 
Joe  of  a  commander.— Commandery, 
m-man'der-i,  n.  [Fr.  commanderie.] 
nong  several  orders  of  knights,  and  in 
rtain  religious  orders,  a  district  under  the 
■trol  of  a  member  of  the  order  called  a 
Braander  or  preceptor;  the  office  of  such 
member;  the  official  building  of  a  com- 
utdery.  —  Commanding,  kom-man'- 
ig.a.  Governing;  bearing  rule;  exercising 
preme  authority;  controlling  by  influence, 
thority,  or  dignity  (commanding  elo- 
euce);  dominating;  overlooking  a  wide 
rion  without  obstruction  (a  commanding 
linence).  —  Commandiiigly,  kom- 
in'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  commanding  man- 
r.  —  Commandment,  kom-mand'- 
;nt,  n.  A  command;  a  mandate;  an  order 
injunction  given  by  authority;  charge; 
ecept;  a  precept  of  the  decalogue;  autho- 
y;  power  of  commanding. — 4  omnia n- 
»,  kom-man'do,  n.  [D.  commando,  lit.  a 
mmand.J  A  body  of  armed  men  raised 
r  military  service  among  the  Boers  or 
her  whites  of  South  Africa;  a  military 
pedition  undertaken  by  such  a  body  of 
;n. 

mmeasnre.t  kom-mezh'ur,  v.t.  To 
iticide  with;  to  be  co-extensive  with. — 
immeasurable,  t  kom-mezh'ur-a-bl, 
Commensurate;  equal. 
mmemorate,  kom-mem'or-at.  v.t.  — 
nmemorated,  commemorating.  [L.  com- 
moro  —  com,  and  memoro,  to  mention. 
emory.]  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by 
tolenin  act;  to  celebrate  with  honour  and 
lemuity.  —  Commemoration,  kom- 
;m'o-ra"shon,  n.  The  act  of  commem- 
iting  or  calling  to  remembrance  by  some 
enmity;  the  actof  honouring  the  memory 
some  person  or  event  by  solemn  celebra- 
n.  —  Commemorable,  kom-mem'or- 
)1,  a.  Worthy  to  be  commemorated. — 
inimemorative,  kom-mem'or-at-iv,  a. 
nding  to  commemorate  or  preserve  the 
nembrance  of  something.— Comment- 
ator, kom-mem'or-at-er,  n.  One  who 
tnmemorates.  —  Commemoratory, 
m-mem'o-ra-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  com- 
;morate. 

mmence,  kom-mens',  v.i. — commenced, 
nmencing.  [Fr.  commencer,  from  a  (hy- 
thetical)  L.L.  cominitiare — L.  prefix  com, 
d  initiare,  to  begin.  Initiate.]  To 
gin;  to  take  rise  or  origin;  to  have  first 
istence;  to  begin  to  be,  as  in  a  new  state 
character.— v.t.  To  begin;  toenterupon; 
perform  the  first  act  of.—  Commence- 
ent,  kom-mens'ment,  n.  The  act  or  fact 
commencing;  beginning;  rise;  origin; 
3t  existence;  in  Cambridge  University, 
3  day  when  masters  of  arts  and  doctors 
:eive  their  degrees;  in  American  colleges 
erin  used  similarly. 

■amend,  kom-mend',  v.t.  [L.  commendo, 
commit,  to  commend — com,  and  mando, 
commit  to;  the  same  word  as  command 


with  a  different  signification  I    Tooommit, 
deliver,  Intrust,  "i  give  In  chargi  i\  T  i.  to 
repreat  ol  as  worl  i..\  ol  i  onfldence,  n 
regard,  or  kindness;  to  recommend;  with 

reflexive   pn in   sometimes   bo  call  for 

notice  or  attention  (tins  suhjeet  commends 
itself  to  our  attention);   to  mention  with 

approbation;  to  mention  by  way  of  keeping 
in  memory;    to   send    greetings   or   compli 

meiits  from  [Shak  )     t  i    To  approve;  to 

praise      Cullimrnrinblckom  men'da  bl, 

<i  Capable  or  worthy  of  beuig  commended  oi 
praiaed;   praiseworthy;  laudable      (dm- 

nniula  Mcncss.    kom  men'da  bl  lies,    n. 

state  of  being  oommendable.    <  ommcii- 

dably,  kom  niin'da-lili,  adv.  In  a  com 
mendalile  or  praiscwort  by  maimer.  Coill- 
IlieiKlaill.  kom-inen'dam,  v.  [L.L.]  An 
ecclesiastical  bencfleo  or  living  commended 
to  the  care  of  a  qualified  person  to  bold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided.  When  a 
beneficed  parson  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
was  empowered  to  retain  his  benefice,  he 
was  said  to  bold  it  fn  eommendam.—  Com- 
lliendafar.v.  kom-mcu'da-ta-ri,  a.  Hold- 
ing in  eotnmendam. — n.  One  who  holds  a 
living  in  eommendam.— Commciidalor, 
kom-men'da-ter,  n.  One  who  holds  a  bene- 
fice in  eommendam.—  Commendatory, 
kom-men'da-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  commend; 
presenting  to  favourable  notice  or  reception ; 
containing  praise;  holding  a  benefice  in 
eommendam.  —  Commendation,  kom- 
men-da'shon,  n.  [L.  commendatio]  The 
act  of  commending;  praise;  favourable  re- 
presentation in  words;  declaration  of  es- 
teem; respects;  greeting;  message  of  love. 
— Cominender,  kom-men'der,  n.  One 
who  commends  or  praises. 

Commensal,  kom-men'sal,  n.  [L.  com, 
with,  and  mensa,  table.]  One  that  eats  at 
the  same  table*;  one  of  two  animals  or 
plants  that  are  always  found  together;  an 
animal  which  lives  on  or  in  another  without 
being  parasitic— a.  Having  the  character 
of  a  commensal.  —  Commensalism, 
kom-men'sal-izm,  n.  The  state  of  being 
commensal. 

Commensurable,  kom-men'su-ra-bl,  a. 
[L.  prefix  com,  and  mensura,  measure. 
Measure.]  Having  a  common  measure; 
reducible  to  a  common  measure.— Com- 
mensnrabillty,  Commensurable- 
licss,  kom-men'su-ra-bil"i-ti,  kom-men'sii- 
ra-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  commen- 
surable, or  of  having  a  common  measure. — 
Commensnrably,  kom-inen'su-ra-bli, 
adv.  In  a  commensurable  manner. — Com- 
mensurate,kom-men'su-rat,a.  Reducible 
to  a  common  measure;  ofequalsize;  having 
the  same  boundaries;  corresponding  in 
amount,  degree,  or  magnitude;  adequate. — 
Commeusurately,  kom-men'su-rat-li, 
adv.  In  a  commensurate  manner;  so  as 
to  be  commensurate;  correspondingly;  ade- 
quately. —  Commensurateness,  kom- 
men'su-rat-nes,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
commensurate.  —  Commeusnral  ion, 
kom-men'su-ra"shon,  n.  Proportion;  a 
state  of  being  commensurate. 

Comment,  kom-ment'.  v.i.  [L.  commentor, 
from  commentus,  pp.  of  comminiscor,  to 
reflect  on— com,  with,  together  with,  and 
stem  min,  seen  in  memini,  to  remember, 
and  in  E.  mind.]  To  make  remarks  or 
observations,  either  on  a  book  or  writing, 
or  on  actions,  events,  or  opinions;  to  write 
notes  on  the  works  of  an  author,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  explain 
particular  passages;  to  make  annotations. 
— n.  (kom'ment).  A  remark  or  observation; 
a  note  intended  to  illustrate  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  an  author;  annotation;  exposition; 
talk;  discourse.  — Commentary,  kom'- 
men-ta-ri,  n.  A  series  or  collection  of  com- 
ments or  annotations;  a  historical  narra- 
tive; a  memoir  of  particular  transactions 
(the  Commentaries  of  Caesar).— Commen- 
tate,! kom-men'tat,  v.i.  To  make  com- 
ments; to  write  a  commentary  or  an- 
notations. (Lamb.)  —  Commentation, 
kom-men-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
comments;  annotation.  — Comnienta- 
tlve,  kom-men'ta-tiv,  a.  Making  or  con- 
taining comments.  —  Commentator, 
kom'men-ta-ter,  n.  One  who  writes  a  com- 
mentary; one  who  writes  annotations;  an 


annotate?        <  nmiiii-iitntorlnl.    kom 

men'ia  ioii  ai.  ,i     Et<  Lai Ing  to  oi   i  harac 
i' '<  tlool  commentators     Commenler, 

koiii'mi  n  tii,  n      <  in.   win,  co mu 

Commerce,  kom'mers.n.    [Ft.  otmmeroe. 

i     •  omtnereium    ootn,  togi  t  oer  « lib,  and 

mi  i .i ,  men  An  mi.  i.  ■ 

of  goods,  merchandise,  or  prop* 

kind   between    oountries  or  commui 

iii.  rcanl  Hi    pui  ail      I  radi  .  traffic;  mutual 

di  alings  m  oommon  life  ;  inten 

To  oarrji  on  trade  t;  to  hold  Intercom 

commune      Commercial,   kom   mi  i 

siiai.  a,    Pertaining  to  oommi  n 

dealing  with  or  depending  on  oommeroi 

oai  rj  Ing  on  oommeroe,    Cfomnu 

in  hotels,  a  room  set  apart  mainly  for  the 

accommodation  of  commercial  I  ravellers  or 

business  men      Commercially)  kom 

He  i  .  bal  h.  mil-     iii  a  commercial  view  or 

manner.     Commercialism,    kom  net 

shal-izm,  n.     The.  doctrines,  tenets,  or  prac 

tices  of  commerce;  or  of  commercial  men 

Conmiinalloii,  kom-mi-nft'shon.  n.    [L, 

comminatio — com,  and  minatio,  a  threaten 
ing,  from  minor,  to  threaten.  Mk 
A  threat  or  threatening;  a  denunciation  of 
punishment  or  vengeance;  an  office  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  appointed 
to  be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday  or  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent.— Comiiiiiiafory,  kom- 
mina-to-ri,  a.  Threatening;  denouncing 
punishment. 

Commingle,  kom-ming'gl,  v.t.  or  i. — com- 
mingled, commingling.  [Prefix  com,  and 
mingle.]  To  mix  together;  to  mingle  in 
one  mass  or  intimately;  to  blend. 

Comminute,  kom'mi-nut,  v.t. —commi- 
nuted, comminuting.  [L.  comminuo,  com- 
minutum,  to  make  small— com,  with,  and 
utinuo,  to  lessen ;  root  min,  as  in  minor, 
less]  To  make  small  or  fine;  to  reduce  to 
minute  particles  or  to  a  fine  powder;  to 
pulverize;  to  triturate;  to  levigate.  —  a. 
Divided  into  very  small  parts  or  particles.— 
Comminution,  kom-mi-nu'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  comminuting  or  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  or  to  small  particles;  pulverization. 

Commiserate,  kom-miz'er-at,  v.t.— com- 
miserated, commiserating.  [L.  commiseror 
— com,  and  miseror,  to  pity.  Miserable  1 
To  feel  sorrow,  pain,  or  regret  for,  through 
sympathy;  to  compassionate;  to  pity. — 
Commiseration,  kom-miz'er-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  commiserating:  a  sympathetic 
suffering  of  pain  or  sorrow  for  the  afflic- 
tions or  distresses  of  another;  pity;  com- 
passion.—Commiserative,  kom-miz'er- 
a-tiv,  a.  Compassionate. — <  oiimiiscra- 
lively,  kom-miz'er-a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  com- 
passionate manner;  with  compassion.  — 
Commlsera tor,  kom-miz'er-a-ter,  n. One 
who  commiserates  or  pities. 

Commissary,  kom'mis-a-ri,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
missaire,  L.L.  commissarius,  one  to  whom 
any  trust  or  duty  is  delegated;  L.  committo, 
commissum,  to  commit.]  In  a  general  sense, 
a  commissioner;  one  to  whom  is  committed 
some  charge,  duty,  or  office  by  a  superior 
power;  eccles.  an  officer  of  a  bishop  exer- 
cising spiritual  jurisdiction  in  remote  parts 
of  a  diocese,  or  one  intrusted  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  in  the  bishop's 
absence;  Scots  law,  the  judge  in  a  commis- 
sary-court; milit.  a  name  given  to  officers 
or  officials  of  various  kinds,  especially  to 
officers  of  the  commissariat  department. — 
Commissariat,  kom-mis-sa'ri-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  commissary. — Commissari- 
at, kom-mis-sa'ri-at,  n.  The  department  of 
an  army  whose  duties  consist  in  supplying 
transport,  provisions,  forage,  camp  equi- 
page, &c,  to  the  troops;  also,  the  body  of 
officers  in  that  department;  the  office  or 
employment  of  a  commissary;  the  district 
of  country  over  which  the  authority  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  commissary  extends. - 
Commissary-eoiirt,  n.  A  sheriff  court 
which  decrees  and  confirms  executors  to 
deceased  persons  leaving  personal  property 
in  Scotland.  —  Commissary-general, 
n.    The  head  of  the  commissariat. 

Commission,  kom-mish'on,  n.  [L.  com- 
missio,  commissionis.  Commit.]  The  act 
of  committing;  the  act  of  doing  something 
wrong;  the  act  of  perpetrating  (the  com- 


ch.c^ain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      vs.,  then;  th,  thin;    r  w,  wig;      wh,  ichig; 
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mission  of  a  crime);  the  act  of  intrust  ing, 
as  a  charge  or  duty;  the  thing  committed, 
intrusted,  or  delivered;  a  duty,  ollice, 
charge,  or  piece  of  work  intrusted  to  any 
one;  the  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is 
held,  or  any  authority  exercised  (as  that 
of  an  officer  in  an  army};  mandate;  autho- 
rity given;  a  Dumber  of  persons  joined  in 
an  office  or  trust;  commissioners;  the  state 
Of  acting  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods 
for  another;  position  or  business  of  BO 
agent;  agency;  the  allowance  made  to  an 
Hgent  for  transacting  business. — Commission 
<>/  the  peaos,  a  commission  issuing  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  for  the  appointment 
of  justices  of  the  peace. —  To  put  into  com- 
mission, to  intrust  (as  an  office  of  state)  to 
some  special  or  extraordinary  administrator 
or  administrators,  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration being  in  abeyance. — To  put  a  ship 
into  commission,  in  the  British  navy,  to 
equip  and  man  it  and  send  it  out  on  ser- 
vice.— v.t,  To  give  a  commission  to;  to  em- 
power or  authorize  by  special  commission; 
to  Bend  with   a   mandate   or  authority. — 

ComnilHSlon>agent   Commission- 

iiic  reliant,  n.  One  who  buys  or  sells 
goods  for  another  on  commission. — Com- 
missionaire, kom-mes-yon-ar,  n.  [Ft.] 
A  kind  of  messenger  or  light  porter. — 
<  'ommisslonal.t  <  om  missionary,  f 
kom-mish'on-al,  kom-mish'on-a-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  commission.  —  Commis- 
sioned, kom-mish'ond,  p.  and  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  commission;  holding  a  com- 
mission; empowered;  authorized. — Com- 
missioner, kom-mish'on-er,  n.  One  who 
commissions;  a  person  who  has  a  commis- 
sion or  warrant  from  proper  authority  to 
perform  some  office  or  execute  some  busi- 
ness; an  officer  having  charge  of  some  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  which  is 
put  into  commission;  a  steward  or  agent 
who  manages  affairs  on  a  large  estate;  one 
of  the  persons  elected  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  police  burgh  or  non-corporate  town  in 
Scotland.  —  Commissive,  t  kom-mis'si v, 
a.    Committing. 

Commissure,  kom'mis-sur,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
missure, from  L.  commissura,  a  joining  to- 
gether, joint,  seam  —  com,  together,  and 
mitto,  missum,  to  send.]  A  joint  or  seam; 
the  place  where  two  parts  of  a  body  meet 

\  and  unite;  a  juncture;  a  suture:  used  chiefly 
in  anat.  —  Commissural,  kom-mis-su'- 
ral,  a.    Belonging  to  a  commissure. 

Commit,  kom-mit',  v.t.— committed,  com- 
mitting. [L.  committo,  to  make  over  in 
trust,  to  set  to  work,  do  wrong — com,  to- 
gether, and_  mitto,  to  send,  whence  also 
admit,  permit,  dismiss,  mission,  missile,  &c] 
To  give  in  trust;  to  put  into  charge  or  keep- 
ing; to  intrust;  to  surrender,  give  up,  con- 
sign: with  to;  refl.  to  bind  to  a  certain  line 
of  conduct,  or  to  expose  or  endanger  by  a 
preliminary  step  or  decision  which  cannot 
be  recalled;  to  compromise;  to  order  or 
send  into  confinement;  to  imprison  (the 
magistrate  commits  a  guilty  person);  to  refer 
or  intrust  to  a  committee  or  select  number 
of  persons  for  their  consideration  and  re- 
port; to  do  (generally  something  wrong); 
to  perpetrate. — To  commit  to  memory,  to 
learn  by  heart.— Committable,  Corn- 
mittlble,  kom-mit'a-bl,  kom-mit'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  committed.— Commit- 
ment, Committal,  kom-mit'ment,  kom- 
mit'al,  n.  The  act  of  committing;  commis- 
sion (hut  we  do  not  say  the  committal  or 
commitment  of  crimes,  but  the  commission). 
—Committee,  kom-mit'te",  n.  A  body  of 
persons  elected  or  appointed  to  attend  to 
any  matter  or  business  referred  to  them, 
often  a  section  of  a  larger  body. — Committee 
0/  the  whole  house,  an  arrangement  by  which 
matters  are  discussed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  parliament,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  the  chairman  of  committee,  and  mem- 
bers being  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once 
on  a  question.— Committee-man,  n.  A 
member  of  a  committee. — Committee- 
room,  n.  A  room  in  which  a  committee 
holds  its  meetings.— Committer,  koin- 
mit'er,  n.  One  who  commits;  one  who 
does  or  perpetrates. 

Commix,  kom-miks',  v.t.  or  i.  [L.  com- 
misceo,    commixtus —  com,    together,    and 


miaeeo,  to  mix.    Mix  |   To  mix  or  mingle; 

tO blend.     Coilimi  vlloil.kom-miks'tyon, 

n.  Mixture;  a  blending  together.  Com- 
mixture, kom  inilis'ttir,  n.  The  act  of 
mixing;  the  state  of  being  mingled;  the 
mass  formed  by  mingling;  a  compound. 

Commode,  kom-mOd',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
commodus,  convenient.  Commodious.  |  A 
kind  of  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies; 
a  chest  of  drawers,  often  with  shelves  ami 
other  conveniences  added;  a  night-stool. 

Commodious,  kom-mo'di-us,  a.  [L.L. 
oomrflodioma,  from  L.  commodus,  useful — 
com,  together,  and  modus,  measure,  mode.] 
Roomy  and  convenient;  spacious  and  suit 
able;  serviceable.  —  Commodiousiy, 
kora-mo'di-us-li,  adv.  So  as  to  be  commo- 
dious.— Commodioiisiiess,  kom-mo'di- 
us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
commodious.— Commodity,  kom-mod'i- 
ti,  n.  [Fr.  commodiU,  convenience,  com- 
modity; L.  commoditas,  fitness,  conveni- 
ence.] Suitableness  or  convenience^;  what 
is  useful;  specifically,  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise; anything  movable  that  is  bought  and 
sold,  as  goods,  wares,  produce  of  laud  and 
manufactures. 

Commodore,  koni'mci-dor,  n.  [From  Sp. 
commendador,  a  commander,  or  from  Pg. 
capitao  mor,  superior  captain.]  An  officer 
who  commands  a  detachment  of  ships  in 
the  absence  of  an  admiral;  a  title  given  by 
courtesy  to  the  senior  captain  when  three 
or  more  ships  of  war  are  cruising  in  com- 
pany, to  the  senior  captain  of  a  line  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  to  the  president  of  a 
yachting  club;  the  leading  ship  in  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen. 

Common,  kom'on,  a.  [Fr.  commun,  L. 
communis— com,  together,  and  munis,  ready 
to  be  of  service,  obliging.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  equally  to  more  than  one,  or  to 
many  indefinitely;  belonging  to  all;  general; 
universal;  public;  of  frequent  or  usual  oc- 
currence; not  extraordinary;  frequent; 
usual;  ordinary;  habitual;  not  distinguished 
by  rank  or  character;  not  of  superior  ex- 
cellence; of  low  or  mean  rank  or  character; 
gram,  applied  to  such  nouns  as  are  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  to  those  that 
are  the  names  of  all  the  objects  possessing 
the  attributes  denoted  by  the  noun  (river, 
&c.).— Common  council,  the  council  of  a  city 
or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  citizens. — 
Common  law,  the  unwritten  law,  the  law 
that  receives  its  binding  force  from  imme- 
morial usage  and  universal  reception,  in 
distinction  from  the  written  or  statute  law. 
— Common  measure,  a  number  or  quantity 
that  divides  two  or  more  numbers  or  quan- 
tities without  leaving  a  remainder. — Com- 
mon Pleas,  formerly  one  of  the  three  superior 
courts  of  common  law  in  England,  now  a 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— 
Common  Prayer,  the  liturgy  or  public  form 
of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  used  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 
— Common  seal,  a  seal  used  by  a  corporation 
as  the  symbol  of  their  incorporation. — 
Common  sense,  sound  practical  judgment; 
the  natural  sagacity  or  understanding  of 
mankindin  general. —Co/nmort  time,  musical 
time  or  rhythm  with  two,  four,  or  eight 
beats  to  a  bar. — In  common,  equally  with 
another  or  with  others.  —  n.  A  tract  of 
ground,  the  use  of  which  is  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public 
or  to  a  number;  in  all  other  senses  pi.:  the 
common  people;  the  untitled;  the  vulgar, 
the  lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties;  food  provided  at 
a  common  table,  as  at  colleges;  food  or 
fare  in  general. — Short  commons,  stinted 
allowance. — Extra  commons,  increased  al- 
lowance.— Commonage,  kom'on-aj,  n. 
The  right  of  pasturing  on  a  common;  the 
joint  right  of  using  anything  in  common 
with  others.— Commonalty,  kom'on-al- 
ti,  n.  The  common  people;  all  below  the 
rank  of  nobility.— Commoner,  kom'on- 
er,  n.  A  person  under  the  degree  of  nobility; 
a  student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  not  dependent  on  the 
foundation  for  support.  —  Commonly, 
kom'on-li,  adv.     In   a  common  manner; 


usually;    generally;   ordinarily;   frequent!*' 
for  the  mostpart.— Commonness,  I 
"ii  nes,  //.     The  Btate  or  fact  of  being 
mon.-  Commonplace,    korn'on  plan,  a 
Not  new  or  extraordinary;  common;  trite 
—n.  A  memorandum  of  something  that  j'i 
likely  to  be  frequently  referred  to;  a  well 
known  or  customary  remark;  a  trite  saying- 
a  platitude.- Commonolace-book,  n 
A  book  in  which  things  to  be  remem 
are  recorded.— Commonweal,  kon 
wel,  n.   A  commonwealth;  the  body  politic 
a   statb.  —  Commonwealth,    kom'on- 
welth,  n.     [Here  wealth  means  strictly  well 
being.]    The  body  politic;  the  puhlic; 
publican  state;    the  form  of  government 
which  existed  in  England  from  the  death 
of  Charles  I  in  1649  to  the  abdication  of 
Richard  Cromwell  in  1659. 
Commotion,  kom-ino'shon,  n.    [L.  com- 
motio,  from   commoveo,   commotum  —  com, 
with,  and  moveo,  to  move.    Move.]    Agita- 
tion; tumult  of  people;  disturbance;  per- 
turbation; disorder  of  mind;  excitement. 
Com  move,  t  kom-mov',  v.t.  —  commoved, 
commoving.    [L.  commoveo.]    To  put  in  mo- 
tion; to  disturb;  to  agitate;  to  unsettle. 

Commune,  kom-mun',  v.i. — communed, 
communing.  [Fr.  communier;  L.  comrm 
to  communicate,  from  communis,  common 
Common.]  To  converse;  to  talk  together 
familiarly;  to  impart  sentiments  mutually; 
to  interchange  ideas  or  feelings.— n.  jkom'- 
mun).  Familiar  interchange  of  ideas  or  sen- 
timents; communion;  intercourse;  friendly 
conversation  (to  hold  commune,  to  be  in 
commune). 

Commune,  kom'mun,  n.  [Fr.,  from  com- 
mun, common.]  A  small  territorial  district 
in  France  and  in  some  other  countries, 
under  the  government  of  a  mayor;  the  in 
habitants  of  a  commune ;  the  members  of  a 
communal  council.— The  commune  of  Park, 
a  revolutionary  committee  which  took  the 
place  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  in  the 
French  revolution  of  1789;  also,  a  committee 
or  body  of  communalists  who  in  1871  for  a 
brief  period  ruled  over  Paris  after  the  evac 
uation  of  the  German  troops.  —  Com  • 
munal,  kom'mu-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
commune  or  to  communalism. — Com* 
munalism,  korn'mu-nal-izm,  n.  The 
theory  of  government  by  communes  or  othei 
local  self-governing  bodies.— Commnna- 
list,  kom'mu-na-list,  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  communalism.  —  Communalistic, 
kom'mu-na-lis"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  com 
munalism.  —  Communism,  kom'mun 
izm,  n.  [Fr.  communisme.]  The  system  oi 
theory  which  upholds  the  absorption  of  al 
proprietary  rights  in  a  common  interest 
the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  property- 
Communist,  kom'mun-ist,  n.  One  whr 
holds  the  doctrines  of  communism.— Com 
munistic,  kom-mu-nis'tik,  a.  Relatinf 
to  communists  or  communism,  according 
to  the  principles  of  communism.— Com- 
111  jb Mistical! y,  kom-mu-nis'tik-al-li,  adv 
In  accordance  with  communism;  in  a  com 
munistic  way  or  form. 

Communicate,  kom-mu'ni-kat,  v.t.— com 
municated,  communicating.  [L.  communko 
from  communis,  common.]  To  impart  t< 
another  or  others ;  to  bestow  or  confer  fo; 
joint  possession,  generally  or  always  some 
thing  intangible,  as  intelligence,  news 
opinions,  or  disease:  with  to  before  the  re 
ceiver. — v.i.  To  share ;  to  participate :  fol 
lowed  by  in;  to  have  a  communication  0 
passage  from  one  to  another  (one  room  covi 
municates  with  another);  to  have  or  hole 
intercourse  or  interchange  of  thoughts;  t< 
partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  or  communion 
—  Communicability,  kom-mu'ni-ka 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  communi 
cable;  capability  of  being  imparted.  - 
Communicable,  kom-mu'ni-ka-bl,  a 
Capable  of  being  communicated  or  impartei 
from  one  to  another;  capable  of  being  re 
counted;  communicative;  ready  to  impar 
information,  news,  &c.  —  Communica 
bleness,  kom-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes,  n.— Com 
municant,  kom-mu'ni-kant,  n.  On 
who  communicates  or  partakes  of  the  sacra 
ment  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sur 
per.  —Com  m  1111 1  cation ,  kom-mu'ni-ka' 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  communicating;  mean 
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ootnmunloatlng;    oonneotlnfl    pa 

1       rig  from  place  to  place;  thai 

.  t,  is  oommunioated  or  imparted;  Infor 
um  or  Lnti  Uigenoe  Imparted  by  word  oi- 
ling- ftdooumenl  or  message  Imparting 
4  <>iiiiiiuiiicuM>  c.    kom 
tiv.  >i      Inclined  to  communicate; 
mpari   to  others;   free  Id  com 
oloatiog;    not   reserved:  open     C0111- 
lalcatlvely.  kom  um  in  ta  tiv  li,  adv. 
i  communicative  manner;  by  commuui- 
on.  —  Comnnuilcatlveneas,   kom 
1,1  ka-tiv  r.os,  n.    The  Btate  or  quality 
communicative;  readiness  to  im 
:   to  others;    freedom  from  reserve.  — 
iiiiiiiinlt  alor.  kom-mu'ni-ka-ter,    n. 
w\\o  or  that  "huh  communicates.— 
hi  111 11 11  Ifa  lory,    kom-mu'ni-ka  tori, 
Imparting  knowledge. 

iilllillilOIl.    kom  ■mun'yon,    ft.      [L. 

communionis,     participation.  ] 
lion    of    something    in    common; 
concord;    bond  or  association; 
between   two  or  more  persons; 
inbange  of  thoughts  or  acts;  union  in 
worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
union with  a  ohurch;  a  body  of 
istians  who  have  one  common  faith  and 
•inline;  the  act  of  partaking  in  the  sacra- 
it  of  the  eucharist;  the  celebration  of 
Lord's  supper.  —  Communion  elements, 
I  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament 
the  Lord's  supper.  —  Coililll nil ton- 
lt\  kom-mun'yon-a-bl,  a.    Admission  to 
lmunion. 

im  11  ulti lit',  n     IFr.]    An  official  com- 
n,  a  statement  given  to  the  Press. 

iiiiiuiiisni,  &c.    Under  Commune,  n. 

1  mil  nit  >  .  kom-mO'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  com- 
Oommon.]  Common  possession 
•njoyment  (a  community  of  goods);  a  so- 
y  of  people  having  common  rights  and 
'ileges;  a  society  of  individuals  of  any 
d;  the  body  of  people  in  a  state;  the 
ilic,  or  people  in  general:  used  in  this 
se  always  with  the  definite  article;  cora- 

I  character  (individuals  distinguished  by 
•munity  of  descent). 

II  in  lite,  koin-miit',  v.t. — commuted,  com- 
iiij7.  [L.  commuto— prefix  com,  and  muto, 
change.  Mutable,  Mutation.]  To 
hange:  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
ther;  to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for 
ther;  to  exchange,  as  one  penalty  or 
lishment  for  one  of  less  severity;  to  pay 
noney  instead  of  in  kind  or  in  duty;  to 
a  single  sum  as  an  equivalent  for  a  num- 
of  successive  payments.— Comniuta- 
lity,  Commutablcness,  kom-mQt'- 
l"i-ti,  kom-mut'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
>eing  commutable;  interchangeableness. 
oinmn  table,  kom-mut'a-bl,  a.  [L. 
mmtabilis.]  Capable  of  being  exchanged 
mutually  changed;  interchangeable. — 
mmutation,  kom-mu-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
mutatio.)  The  act  of  commuting;  the 
of  substituting  one  thing  for  another; 
change  of  a  penalty  or  punishment  from 
reater  to  a  less;  the  act  of  substituting 

sort  of  payment  for  another,  or  of  mak- 
a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
nance  of  some  sort  of  compulsory  duty 
labour.— Commutative,  kom-mut'a- 
a.  Relating  to  exchange;  intercbange- 
5;  mutual.— Commutatively,  kom- 
t/a-tiv-li,  adv.  By  way  of  exchange.— 
innintator,  kom'mu-ta"ter,  n.  [L. 
■  mutatio,  a  change.]  Elect,  an  instru- 
ct for  converting  an  alternating  current 
>  a  continuous  one. 

nose,  ko-mos',  a.  [L.  coma,  hair.] 
iry;  comate. 

npaot.  kom-pakt',  a.  [L.  compactus, 
of  compingo,  compactum,  to  join  or  unite 
sther— com,  together,  and  pango,  to  fix.] 
sely  and  firmly  united,  as  the  parts  or 
tides  of  solid  bodies;  having  the  parts 
jarticles  close;  solid;  dense;  not  diffuse; 
verbose;  concise;  composed;  made  up: 
h  of  (Shak.).-v.t.  To  thrust,  drive,  or 
58  closely  together;  to  join  firmly;  to 
solidate;  to  make  close;  to  unite  or 
nect  firmly,  as  in  a  system.  —  Com  - 
rlly.  kom-paktli,  adv.  In  a  compact 
condensed  manner;   closely;  concisely; 


briefly;  tersely;  at  &      Compactness, 

kom  pakl'iies,  11.     Slate  of  being  < ipflkOl 

Compact.  kom'|i:ikt,  11.     :'  '"in,  1 

compact,  from  compaciocor,  eompaotus,  to 

niu  an  agi ol     oom,  tooei  i"  r,  and 

paeiteor,  toux, settle, oovenanl  I   An  . 
meat;  ■  oootract,  covenant*  bargain,  01 
settlement  between  parties,      Compar- 

ttT.    kom  pak  ter,    11.     One     ulio    mj 

oompaot. 

Compaees.t  Compnge.t  kom-pa'jez, 
kom  paj,  a,  [L.  compagto,  Cram  eompingo. 
OOMPAOT,  olose.]  A  system  or  structure  of 
many  parts  unit)  >1. 

Companion,  kom-pan'yon,  n.  [O.  Fr.  com- 
patnon,  companion:  Wr.  compaction    L  oom, 

together,  and  DtHtUL  bread;  lit    a  sh:i 
one's  bread;  ■  mess-fellow.)   One  with  whom 

.1   person  frequently  associates  and  00a 

verses;  a  mate;  a  comrade;  one  who  aecom 
panics  another;  u  person  holding  the  lowest 
rank  in  an  order  of  knighthood  (as  of  the 
Hath).— a.  Accompanying;  united  with.— 
v.t.  To  be  a  companion  to;  to  accompany; 
to  put  on  the  same  level  (S/i</fc.)t— Com- 
panionable, koin-pan'yon-a-bl,  a.  Kit 
for  good  fellowship;  qualified  to  be  agree- 
able in  company;  sociable.  —  Compaii- 
ionableness,  kom-pan'yon-a-bl-nes,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  companionable;  soci- 
ableness— CoilipaiiiOIiably,  kom-pan'- 
yon-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  companionable  man- 
ner. —  Companioiiless,  kom-pan'yon- 
les,  a.  Having  no  companion.  —  Com- 
panionship, kom-pan'yon-ship,  n.  The 
state  or  fact  of  being  a  companion;  fellow- 
ship; association.— Company,  kum'pa-ni, 
n.  [Fr.  compagnie;  O.Fr.  also  companie.] 
The  state  of  being  along  with;  companion- 
ship; fellowship;  society;  any  assemblage 
of  persons;  a  collection  of  men  or  other 
animals,  in  a  very  indefinite  sense;  guests 
at  a  person's  house;  a  number  of  persons 
united  for  performing  or  carrying  on  any- 
thing jointly,  as  some  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  term  being  applicable  to  private 
partnersbips  or  to  incorporated  bodies;  a 
firm  (but  this  word  usually  implies  fewer 
partners  than  company) ;  the  members  of 
a  firm  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
style  or  title  of  the  firm:  usually  contracted 
when  written  (Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.);  a  sub- 
division of  an  infantry  regiment  or  bat- 
talion commanded  by  a  captain;  the  crew 
of  a  ship,  including  the  officers. — To  bear  or 
keep  (a  person)  company,  to  accompany;  to 
attend;  to  go  with;  to  associate  with. — 
To  be  good  company,  to  be  an  entertaining 
companion.— v.t.  and  i.\  To  associate  or 
associate  with;  to  frequent  the  company 
of. 

Companion,  kom-pan'yon,  n.  [Comp. 
O.Sp.  comparia,  an  outhouse.]  Naut.  the 
framing  and  sash- lights  upon  a  quarter- 
deck, through  which  light  passes  to  the 
cabins  below;  a  raised  cover  to  the  cabin 
stair  of  a  merchant  vessel.  —  Companion 
ladder,  the  steps  or  ladder  between  the 
main-deck  and  the  quarter-deck.  —  Com- 
panion way,  the  staircase  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cabin  of  a  vessel. 

Compare,  kom-par',  v.t.— compared,  com- 
paring. [L.  compano,  to  put  together,  unite, 
match,  compare— com,  together,  and  par, 
equal,  whence  peer,  pair,  parity.  Pair.] 
To  set  or  bring  together  in  fact  or  in  con- 
templation, and  examine  the  relations  they 
bear  to  each  other,  especially  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  agreement  or  disagreement,  re- 
semblances or  differences  (to  compare  one 
thing  with  another);  to  liken;  to  represent 
as  similar  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  (to 
compare  one  thing  to  another) ;  gram,  to 
inflect  by  the  degrees  of  comparison.— v.t. 
To  hold  or  stand  comparison;  to  contrast 
favourably. — 71.  Comparison;  scope  or  room 
for  comparison  (rich  beyond  compare).  — 
Comparable,  kom'pa-ra-bl,  a.  [L.  com- 
parabilis.]  Capable  of  being  compared; 
worthy  of  comparison;  being  of  equal  re- 
gard.— Compatibleness,  kom'pa-ra-bl- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  comparable.— Com- 
parably, kom'pa-ra-bli,  adv.  By  compari- 
son; so  as  to  be  compared.— Compara- 
tive, kom-par'a-tiv,  a.  (L.  compar  ativus.] 
Estimated  by  comparison;  not  positive  or  ab- 


soluti  tin  bj  comparison;  founded 

"i pai  ally  found*  <i  on  the 

oompai [sod  <■!  <  1 1 11  <  n  ul  ibli 

t ulny,  fed  ),   h,i\  loi  I  !"•  POWI  1   <  I   I  om| 
differ)  ul     I  bingl    (I  In  .illy  ; 

(liilin     I       ; 

111K  more  than  tni  poeitivi  bui  !■    ■  tha 

latlve;  applied  to  foi  ci  Ives 

and  adverb      <<     Q'roni 
degree.    Comparative!) 
II,  miv.    J5y  oompai  1  ding  to  est  i 

male  made  by  comparison;  ii"i  positively, 
absolutely,  or  in  Itself    Comparer,  kom- 
pft'rer,  ».     One  who  compares,      i  om- 
pariMon,  kom  par'l-son, n,   [Fr.  oom] 
sun,  L.  comparatio.]  The  sol  ol  oomparing; 

the  act  of  examining  In  order  to  discover 
how  one  thing  utunds  with  regard  to  an 
other;  the  state  of  being  compared;  M  Is 
tion  between  things  such  as  admits  of  1  In  ir 
In  in/  oompan  d;  something  with  which  an 
Other  tiling  is  compared;  a  similitude,  or 
illustration  by  similitude;  a  parallel;  gram. 
the  inflection  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to 
express  degrees  of  the  original  quality. 

Compartment,  kom-part'ment,  n.  [Fr. 
compartiment,  L.L.  oompartimenitum,  from 
L.  compartior,  to  divide,  share,  from  pars, 
partis,  a  part.]  A  division  or  separate  part 
of  B  general  design,  as  of  a  building,  rail- 
way-carriage, picture,  plan,  or  the  like. 

Compass,  kum'pas,  n.  [Fr.  compas,  from 
L.L.  compassus,  a  circuit  —  L.  com,  and 
pasous,  a  step.  Pace.]  A  passing  round; 
a  circular  course;  a  circuit  (to  fetch  a  com- 
pass,  that  is,  to  make  a  circuit  or  round); 
limit  or  boundary;  extent;  range:  applied 
to  time,  space,  sound,  &c. ;  moderate  esti- 
mate; moderation;  due  limits  (to  keep 
within  compass);  an  instrument  consisting 
essentially  of  a  magnet  suspended  so  as  to 
have  as  complete  freedom  of  motion  as 
possible,  and  used  to  indicate  the  magnetic 
meridian  or  the  position  of  objects  with 
respect  to  that  meridian;  a  mathematical 
instrument  for  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  distances  between  two  points,  &c: 
often  with  the  plural  designation  compasses, 
or  a  pair  of  compasses.  —  v.t.  To  stretch 
round;  to  encompass;  to  inclose,  encircle, 
environ,  surround;  to  go  or  walk  about  or 
round;  to  obtain;  to  attain  to;  to  accom- 
plish (to  compass  one's  purposes);  law,  to 
plot;  to  contrive  (a  person's  death). — Coin- 
passable,  kum'pas-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  compassed.—  Compass-needle,  n. 
The  magnetized  needle  of  a  compass. — 
Compass-plant,  n.  A  composite  plant, 
common  on  the  prairies  of  North  America: 
so  called  from  being  disposed  to  present 
the  edges  of  its  leaves  north  and  south. — 
Compass-saw,  n.  A  saw  with  a  narrow 
blade,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  cut  round 
in  a  circle  of  moderate  radius.— Compass- 
window,  n.  Arch,  a  circular  bay-window 
or  oriel. 

Compassion,  kom-pa'shon,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
passion, L.  compassio.  Passion.]  A  suf- 
fering with  another;  sympathy;  pity;  com- 
miseration; an  act  of  mercy  (O.  T.)t- — 
Compassionable.t  kom-pa'shon-a-bl,  a. 
Deserving  of  pity.  —  Compassionate, 
kom-pa'shon-at,  a.  Characterized  by  com- 
passion; full  of  pity;  tender-hearted.— v.t. — 
compassionated,  compassionating.  To  pity; 
to  commiserate;  to  have  compassion  for. — 
Compassionately,  kom-pa'shon-at-li, 
adv.  In  a  compassionate  manner;  with 
compassion;  mercifully.  —  Compassion- 
ateness.  kom-pa'shon-at-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  compassionate. 

Compatible,  kom-pat'i-bl,  a.  [Fr.  compat- 
ible, L.L.  compatibilis—h.  com,  together, 
and  patior,  to  suffer.]  Capable  of  coexisting 
or  being  found  together  in  the  same  subject; 
capable  of  existing  together  in  harmony ; 
suitable;  agreeable;  not  incongruous  (things 
compatible  with  one  another).— Compati- 
bility, Compatibleness,  kom-pat'i- 
bil"i-ti,  kom-pat'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  compatible;  consistency;  suitableness. 
Compatibly,  kom-pat'i-bli,  adv.  In  a 
compatible  manner;  fitly;  suitably;  con- 
sistently. 

Compatriot,  kom-pa'tri-ot,  n.    [Fr.  com- 
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patriate.]  One  of  the  same  country.—  a.f 
Of  the  siuiic  country;  patriotic.— Compu- 
Irlotlsin.l  kom-pft'tri-ot-izm,  n.  I'lio 
state  of  being  a  compatriot. 
Compear,  kom  per',  v.i.  [L.  compareo  — 
com,  and  pareo,  to  appear;  conip.  appear.  ) 
Scots  latv,  to  present  one's  self  in  a  court  in 

person  or  by  counsel. — Compearance. 

kom-pe'rans,  m.    Scots  law,  the  act  of  com- 
pearing. 

Compeer,  kora-per',  n.  [L.  com,  and  i><n\ 
equal  Pkkk.]  An  equal;  a  companion; 
an  associate;  a  mate.—  v.t.l  To  equal;  to 
match.     {Shak.) 

Compel,  kom-pel',  v.t.—  compelled,  compel- 
ling. [L.  compello,  compulsiim,  to  drive 
together— com,  and  pello,  to  drive;  hence 
compulsion,  compulsory,  &c]  To  drive  or 
urge  with  force  or  irresistibly;  to  constrain; 
to  oblige;  to  necessitate;  to  subject;  to 
cause  to  submit;  to  take  by  force  or  vio- 
lence (Shak.).— Compellable,  kom-pel'a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  compelled  or  con- 
strained. —  Compellable',  kom-pera-bli, 
adv.  By  compulsion.— Compcllatory.t 
kom-pel'a-to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  compel; 
compulsory.— Compeller,  kom-pel'er,  n. 
One  who  compels  or  constrains.— Compel- 
llligly,  kom-pel'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  compel- 
ling or  constraining  manner ;  compulsively. 

Compellatlon,  kom-pel-la'shon,  n.  [L. 
compellatio,  the  act  of  accosting,  from  com- 
pello, compellare,  to  address.]  Style  or 
manner  of  address;  word  of  salutation.— 
Compellatlve,  kom-pel'a-tiv,  n.  Oram. 
a  term  sometimes  given  to  the  uame  by 
which  a  person  is  addressed. 
Compendium,  kom-pen'di-um,  n.  [L. 
compendium,  a  shortening,  abbreviating— 
com,  with,  and  pendo,  to  weigh.]  A  brief 
compilation  or  composition  containing  the 
principal  heads  or  general  principles  of 
a  larger  work  or  system;  an  abridgment; 
a  summary;  an  epitome.  .'.  Syn.  under 
Abridgment.  —Compendious,  kom- 
pen'di-us,  a.  [L.  compendiosus.]  Containing 
the  substance  or  general  principles  of  a 
subject  or  work  in  a  narrow  compass;  suc- 
cinct; concise.— Compendiously,  kom- 
pen'di-us-li,  adv.  In  a  compendious  man- 
ner; summarily;  concisely;  in  epitome. — 
Compendlousness,  kom-pen'di-us-nes, 
n.    The  state  of  being  compendious. 

Compensate,  kom-pen'sat  or  kom'pen- 
sat,  v.t. — compensated,  compensating.  [L. 
compenso,  compensatum — com,  together,  and 
penso,  freq.  of  pendo,  pensum,  to  weigh;  lit. 
to  weigh  together,  hence  to  balance,  give 
an  equivalent  for.]  To  give  equal  value  to ; 
to  recompense;  to  give  an  equivalent  to 
(to  compensate  a  labourer  for  his  work);  to 
make  up  for;  to  counterbalance ;  to  make 
amends  for  (losses,  defects,  &c.).— v.i.  To 
make  amends;  to  supply  or  serve  as  an 
equivalent:  followed  by  for.— Compen- 
sation, kom-pen-sa'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
compensating;  that  which  is  given  or  serves 
as  an  equivalent  for  services,  debt,  want, 
loss,  or  suffering;  amends;  indemnity;  re- 
compense; that  which  supplies  the  place  of 
something  else  or  makes  good  a  deficiency. 
— Compensation  balance,  compensation  pen- 
dulum, a  balance-wheel  or  a  pendulum  so 
constructed  as  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  variations  of  temperature  to  produce 
variations  in  the  rate  of  vibration  or  oscil- 
lation.—Compensative,  kom-pen'sa-tiv, 
a.  Making  amends  or  compensation. — n.f 
That  which  compensates;  compensation. — 
Compensator,  kom'pen-sa-ter,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  compensates. — Com- 
pensatory, kom-pen'sa-to-ri,  a.  Serving 
for  compensation;  making  amends. 

Compesce,  kom-pes',  v.t.  [L.  compesco.] 
To  hold  in  check;  to  restrain;  to  curb. 
(Carl.) 

Compete,  kom-pet',  v.i. — competed,  compet- 
ing. [L.  competo,  to  strive  after — com,  to- 
gether, and  peto,  to  seek.]  To  seek  or  strive 
for  the  same  thing  as  another;  to  carry  on 
a  contest  or  rivalry  for  a  common  object; 
to  vie  (to  compete  with  a  person  for  a  thing). 
—Competition,  kom-pe-ti'shon,  n.  [L.L. 
competition  The  act  of  competing;  mutual 
contest   or  striving  for  the  same  object; 


rivalry;  a  trial  of  skill  proposed  as  a  test, of 

superiority  or  comparative  fitneea.    .'.  in  a 

competition  the  persons  strive  to  attain  a 
common  end,  and  may  have  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  each  other;  in 
rivalry  there  is  rather  the  desire  of  one  to 
supplant  or  get  before  another,  and  usually 
a  certain  hostility.— Competitive,  kom- 
pet'i-tiv,  a.  Relating  to  competition;  carried 
out  by  competition.—  Competitor,  kom- 
pet'i-ter,  A.  IL.  competitor  (i  long).]  One 
who  competes;  one  who  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain what  another  seeks;  one  who  claims 
what  another  claims;  a  rival. — Compel  i- 
tory.t  kom-pet'i-to-ri,  a.  Acting  in  com- 
petition; rival. 

Competent,  kom'pe-tent,  a.  [Fr.  compe- 
tent, from  competer,  to  be  sufficient;  L. 
competo,  to  be  meet  or  suitable— com,  to- 
gether, and  peto,  to  seek.]  Answering  all 
requirements;  suitable;  fit;  sufficient  or  fit 
for  the  purpose;  adequate;  having  legal 
capacity  or  power;  rightfully  or  lawfully 
belonging.— Competently,  kom'pe-tent- 
li.  adv.  In  a  competent  manner;  sufficiently; 
adequately;  suitably.  —  Competence, 
Competency,  kom'pe-tens,  kom'pe-ten- 
si,  n.  State  of  being  competent;  fitness; 
suitableness;  adequateness ;  ability;  suffi- 
ciency; such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient;  es- 
pecially, property  or  means  of  subsistence 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  without  superfluity. 

Compile,  kom-pil',  v.t.— compiled,  compil- 
ing. [L.  compilo,  to  plunder,  pillage— com, 
together,  and  pilo,  to  pillage.]  To  draw  up, 
write  out,  or  compose  by  collecting  materials 
from  various  sources;  to  collect  or  put  to- 
gether by  utilizing  the  writings  of  others. — 
Compilation,  kom-pi-la'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  compiling  or  collecting  from  written 
or  printed  documents  or  books;  that  which 
is  compiled;  a  book  or  treatise  drawn  up  by 
compiling.  —  Compiler,  kom-pU'er,  n. 
One  who  compiles. 

Complacent,  kom-pla'sent,  a.  [L.  com- 
placens,  complacentis,  pleasing,  ppr.  of  com- 
placeo,  to  please— com,  and  placeo,  to  please 
(whence  pleasure).]  Accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  quiet  enjoyment;  displaying  com- 
placency; gratified;  satisfied. —  Compla- 
cence, Complacency,  kom-pla'sens, 
kom-pla'sen-si,  n.  A  feeling  of  quiet  plea- 
sure; satisfaction;  gratification;  complai- 
sance or  civility  J.— Complacently,  kom- 
pla'sent-li,  ado.    In  a  complacent  manner. 

Complain,  kom-plan',  v.i.  [Fr.  complain- 
dre,  from  L.L.  complangere — L.  com,  to- 
gether, and  plango,  to  beat  the  breast  in 
sorrow.  Plaint.]  To  utter  expressions 
of  grief,  pain,  uneasiness,  censure,  resent- 
ment, or  the  like;  to  lament;  to  murmur; 
to  bewail;  to  make  a  formal  accusation 
against  a  person;  to  make  a  charge:  now 
regularly  followed  by  of  before  the  cause 
of  grief  or  censure.— Complainant,  kom- 
pla'nant,  n.  One  who  complains  or  makes 
a  complaint;  a  complainer;  law,  one  who 
prosecutes  by  complaint,  or  commences  a 
legal  process  against  an  offender;  a  plaintiff; 
a  prosecutor.— Complainer,  kom-pla'ner, 
n.  One  who  complains;  one  who  finds 
fault;  amurmurer.— Complaining,  kom- 
pla'ning,  n.  The  expression  of  regret,  sorrow; 
or  injury;  a  complaint.— a.  Expressive  of 
complaint.— ComplaininKly,  kom-pia'- 
ning-li,  adv.  In  a  complaining  manner; 
murmuringly.— Complaint,  kom-plant', 
n.  |Fr.  complainte.]  Expression  of  grief, 
regret,  pain,  censure,  or  resentment;  la- 
mentation; murmuring;  a  finding  fault; 
the  cause  or  subject  of  complaint  or  mur- 
muring; a  malady;  an  ailment;  a  disease: 
usually  applied  to  disorders  not  violent;  a 
charge;  a  representation  of  injuries  suffered; 
accusation. 

Complaisance,'  kom'pla-zans,  n.  [Fr. 
complaisance,  from  complaisant,  ppr.  of 
complaire,  to  please  =  L.  complacere.  Com- 
placent.] A  pleasing  deportment;  affa- 
bility; civility;  courtesy;  desire  of  pleasing; 
disposition  to  oblige.  —  Complaisant, 
kom'pla-zant,  a.  Pleasing  in  manners; 
courteous;  obliging;  desirous  to  please;  pro- 
ceeding from  an  obliging  disposition.— 
Complaisantly,    kom'pla-zant-li,    adv. 


In  a  complaisant  manner.  —  t  omplnl 
sjuiliiess,  I    kom'pla-zant-nes,    n.     I 
plaiaanoe. 

Complected,  kom  plek'ted,  a.    [L  1 
com,   and    phcto,    to   weave.]     Woven  to 
gether;  interwoven. 

Complement,  kom'ple-ment,  n.   [L 
plemenlum,  that  which  rills  up  or  coin), 
from  compleo,   to  complete.      Compj 
Compliment  is  the  same  word.]    Full  q 
tityornumber;  full  amount;  whatiswai 
to  complete  or  fill  up  some  quantil 
thing;  difference;  math,  what  is  wanted  ii 
an  arc  or  angle  to  make  it  up  to  90 "; 
ward  show  (Shak.)l;  courtesy  orcompli 
(Shak.)t.  —  Complciiicntal,     kom -pi. 
men'tal,  a.    Forming  a  complement;  com 
pleting;  complementary.— Com  piemen 
tary,  kom-ple-men'ta-ri,  a.     Completing' 
supplying   a   deficiency;    complemental. 
Complementary  colours.    Colour. 

Complete,  kom-plet',  a.  [L.  computus,  pp 
of  compleo,  completum,  to  fill  up  —  com 
intens.,  and  pleo,  to  fill;  same  root  as  E 
fill.]  Having  no  deficiency;  wanting  m 
part  or  element;  perfect;  thorough;  con 
summate;  in  every  respect;  finished;  ended 
concluded.  .'.  'Nothing  is  whole  that  ha 
anything  taken  from  it;  nothing  is  entir 
that  is  divided;  nothing  is  complete  tha 
has  not  all  its  parts  and  those  parts  full 
developed.  Complete  refers  to  the  perfec 
tion  of  parts;  entire  to  their  unity;  whol 
to  their  junction;  total  to  their  aggregate 
{Angus).— v.t. — completed,  completing.  T 
make  complete;  to  finish;  to  end;  to  pei 
feet;  to  fulfil;  to  accomplish;  to  realize- 
Completely,  kom-plet' li,  adv.  In  a  com 
plete  manner;  fully;  perfectly;  entirely 
wholly;  totally;  utterly;  thoroughly;  quite 
—Completeness,  kom-plet'nes,  n.  Th 
state  of  being  complete.— Completion 
kom-ple'shon,  n.  Act  of  completing,  finish 
ing,  or  perfecting;  state  of  being  complet 
or  completed;  perfect  state;  fulfilment;  &< 
complishment.  —Completive,  kom-ple 
tiv,  a.  Completing  or  tending  to  complet* 
making  complete.  — Completory,  koir 
ple'to-ri,  a.  Fulfilling;  accomplishing. 
Complex,  kom'pleks,  a.  [L.  complexu: 
pp.  of  complector,  complexus,  to  fold  0 
twine  together—  com,  together,  and  stet 
plec,  plic,  to  fold;  seen  also  in  ply,  apph 
complicate,  display,  &c]  Composed  of  var 
ous  parts  or  things;  including  sundry  pai 
ticulars  connected;  composite;  not  simpl 
(being,  idea);  involved;  intricate;  compl 
cated;  perplexed  (process).— n.  Assemblag 
of  things  related  as  parts  of  a  system 
Psychoanalysis  (which  see),  a  series  of  emc 
tionally  accentuated  ideas  in  a  represse 
state.  —  Complexity,  Complexiies* 
kom-plek'si-ti,  kom'pleks-nes,  n.  The  stat 
of  being  complex;  anything  complex;  intr 
cacy;  involvement;  entanglement.— Com 
plexly,  kom'pleks-li,  adv.  In  a  comple 
manner;  not  simply.— Complexus,  kon 
plek'sus,  n.  [L.]  An  aggregation  of  invoh 
tions  or  complications;  anat.  a  broad  an 
pretty  long  muscle,  lying  along  the  bac 
part  and  side  of  the  neck. 
Complexion,  kom-plek'shon,  n.  [L.  con 
plexio,  complexionis,  a  combination,  i 
L.L.  physical  constitution,  from  complectoi 
complexus.  Complex.]  The  temperamen 
habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the  bod 
or  mindj;  physical  character  or  nature 
the  colour  or  hue  of  the  skin,  particular! 
of  the  face;  the  general  appearance  of  an; 
thing;  aspect  (Shak.).— Complexional 
kom-plek'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dt 
pending  on  the  disposition  or  temperament 
pertaining  to  the  complexion.— Complex 
ionary.  kom-plek'shon-a-ri,  a.  Pertainin' 
to  the  complexion,  or  to  the  care  of  it.- 
Complexioned,  kom-plek'shond,a.  Hai 
ing  a  complexion  of  this  or  that  kind;  havin 
a  certain  hue,  especially  of  the  skin:  use 
in  composition. 

Compliance,  &c.  Comply. 
Complicate,  kom'pli-kat,  v.t.  — compl 
cated,  complicating.  [L.  complico—com,  an 
plico,  to  fold,  weave,  or  knit.  Comple) 
Ply.]  To  intertwine;  to  interweave;  \ 
render  complex  or  intricate;  to  involve. 
a.   Composed  of  various  parts  intimatel 
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idle.!     complex;    involved;    intricate:    hut. 

tided  together,  as  the  valves  of  the  glume 
•  ohiff  hi  some  grasses.  Complicated, 
»ni  ph  kat-ed,  p.  and  a.     Oompllcate;   In 

u,,i    intricate      Complicacy,  kom 
n      A  state  of  being  complex  or 
Coiiiplleulely,  kom'pli  kai 

,i,(r  [n  a  complicated  manner.  Com* 
ilrateilCHM  kom'pli-kat  nes.n.  The  state 
t  being  complicated.  Complication, 
hq  pll  ka'shon,  n.  The  acl  of  oomplicat- 
,-,■  of  being  complicated;  entangle- 
,,-nt.  complexity;  Bomething  complicated; 
11  aggregate  "'  things  involved,  mixed  up, 
r  mutually  united;  what  complicates  or 
inses  complication.      Complicative, 

.111  p'.i  kfi  t iv.  (i.  Tending  or  adapted  to 
itolve  or  complicate. 

>ni|»li<'c.:  kom'plis,  n.  [Fr.  complice. 
OOOMPLlcs.]  An  accomplice.  {Shak.)  - 
omitl Icily,  kom-plis'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
f  being  an"  accomplice;  partnership  in 
rime. 

iiiipllment,  kom'pli-ment,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
lumnt.  It.  complimento,  from  complire,  to 
11  up.  to  satisfy,  L.  compleo,  complere,  to 
.mplete:  same  word  as  complerru  nt,  which 
.rmerly  was  used  in  this  sense.]  An  act 
r  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  regard; 
cheat  e  flattery;  expression  of  commenda- 
.011  or  admiration;  praise.— v.t.  To  pay  a 
impliment  to;  to  flatter  or  gratify  by  ex- 
ressions  of  approbation,  esteem,  or  respect, 
r  by  acts  implying  the  like.— Compll- 
nentary,  kom-pli-men'ta-ri,  a.  Full  of 
r  issing  compliments;  intended  to  express 
r  convey  a  compliment  or  compliments; 
re  of  civility,  regard,  or  praise.— 
ompl  linen  tartly,  kom-pli-men'ta-ri- 
.  adv.  In  a  complimentary  manner. — 
oinplimenter,  koin'pli-meu-ter, n.  One 
ho  compliments. 

iiupline.  kom'plln,  n.  [From  Fr.  corn- 
lie,  from  L.  completes  (horce),  'complete 
ours':  so  called  because  this  service  com- 
letes  the  religious  exercises,  of  the  day.] 
'he  last  of  the  seven  canonical  hours  in 
he  Roman  Catholic  breviary;  the  last 
rayer  at  night,  to  be  recited  after  sunset. 
'in plot  kom'plot,  ra.  [Fr.  complot,  a 
lot,  from  L.  complicitum.  Complicate.] 
k.  plotting  together;  a  plot;  a  conspiracy. 
mm:.)— v.t.  To  plan  together;  to  contrive; 

0  plot.— v.t.—  complotted,  complotting.  To 
lot  together;  to  conspire;  to  form  a  plot. — 
'omplotter,  kom-plot'er,  n.  One  joined 
a  a  plot;  a  conspirator. 

limply ,  kom-pli',  v.i.— complied,  comply- 
ng.  [From  L.  complere,  to  till  up,  satisfy 
whence  complete,  compliment),  like  supply 
rom  supplere—com,  with,  and  plere,  to  fill. 
?he  meaning  has  been  affected  by  ply  and 
iliant.]  To  adopt  a  certain  course  of  action 
,t  the  desire  of  another;  to  yield;  to  ac- 
[uiesce;  to  consent;  to  agree:  used  alone 
t followed  by  with.—  Compilable,!  kom- 
ill'a-bl,  a.  Compliant.  {Mil.)—  Compll- 
liice,  kom-pli'ans,  n.  The  act  of  comply- 
ng;  a  yielding  as  to  a  request,  wish,  desire, 
to.;  a  disposition  to  yield  to  others^  com- 
ilaisance.  —  Compliancy,  kom-pli'an-si, 
t.  A  disposition  to  yield,  or  a  habit  of 
ielding  to  others.  —  Compliant,  kom- 
ill'ant,  a.  Given  to  comply;  yielding  to 
equest  or  desire ;  ready  to  accommodate; 
ibliging.— Compliantly,  kom-pll'ant-li, 
id*.  In  a  compliant  or  yielding  manner. — 
onipller,  kom-pli'er,  n.  One  who  com- 
)lies  or  yields. 

omponent,  kom-po'nent,  a.  [L.  com- 
wnens—com,  together,  and  pono,  to  place.] 
Composing;  constituting;  entering  into  as 

1  part.— n.  A  constituent  part.— Compo- 
nent, kom-po'nent,  n.  [L.  compono,  I  con- 
tract.] The  effective  part  of  a  force,  velo- 
:ity,  &c,  in  a  given  direction;  one  of  any 
mmber  of  constituent  forces,  velocities,  &c, 
)f  which  the  given  force,  velocity,  &c,  is 
he  resultant. —  Com  ponency,  kom-po'- 
len-si,  n.    Composition;  structure;  nature. 

(import,  kom-port',  v.i.  [Fr.  comporter, 
0  admit  of,  allow,  endure,  from  L.  com- 
)ortare,  to  bear  or  carry  together — com, 
ind  porto,  to  carry.]  To  be  suitable;  agree; 
tccord;  tit;  suit:  with  with  (pride  comports 
11  with  poverty).— v.t.  To  behave;  to  con- 


duct    used  reft    Comportment)  torn 

pOrl  iiient,    11.      Ilcliavi.'ui  ,   demeanour,   dl 
portment. 
Composilllt,   kom'po   /ant,    11.      Saw 

(  'nrpusniit. 

Compote,  kmii  i»i/,  p.i    oompottd,  eom 
posing,    [From  n,  oompottr,  t<>  oomposs, 

from    prefix    cum,    and    pOHT,    to    place,     I, 

patuare  (see  Pow),  but  early  identified 
with  L.  oompono,  oomposUutn,  to  compound, 

from  com,  and  BOHO,  to  place;  so  also  dis- 
pott,  8B0OM  I  To  form  hy  uniting  t\n>  or 
more  thing*;   tO  form,  frame,  or  tadiion;   to 

form  by  being  combined  or  united;  to  oon 

st  it  lit  »■;  to  make;  lo  write,  as  an  author;  to 
become  the  author  of  (a  book,  a  piece  "I 
music);  to  calm;  to  quiet;  to  uppease;  to 
settle;  to  adjust  (differences,  &c);  to  place 
in  proper  form;  to  dispose;  fine  arts,  to 
arrange  the  leading  features  of;  printing, 
to  set  in  proper  order  for  printing,  as  types 
in  a  composing-stick.  — v.i.  To  practise  lit- 
erary, musical,  or  artistic  composition. — 
Composed,  kom-pozd',  a.  Free  from  dis- 
turbance or  agitation;  calm;  sedate;  quiet; 
tranquil.  —  Composedly,  kom-po'zed-li, 
adv.  In  a  composed  manner;  calmly;  with- 
out agitation;  sedately.  —  Coiiiposuri', 
Coiliposedness,  kom-po'zhur,  kom-po'- 
zed-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  composed; 
a  settled  state  of  mind;  sedateness;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity.— Composer,  kom-po'- 
zer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  composes; 
one  who  writes  an  original  work;  most  com- 
monly, one  who  composes  musical  pieces. — 
Composite,  kom'po-zit,  a.  [L.  compo- 
situs,  from  compono,  compositum,  to  com- 
pound.] Made  up  of  distinct  parts,  ele- 
ments, or  substances;  compounded;  arch. 
a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  orders  because 
the  capital  belonging  to  it  is  composed  out 
of  those  of  the  other  orders,  exhibiting 
leaves,  volutes,  &c;  bot.  applied  to  plants 
forming  a  vast  order,  and  having  flowers 
forming  dense  heads  composed  of  many 
florets,  as  in  the  daisy,  dandelion,  &c. — 
Composite  carriage,  a  railway-carriage  made 
up  of  compartments  of  different  classes,  as 
first,  second,  and  third. — Composite  ship,  a 
ship  having  a  wooden  skin  on  an  iron  frame- 
work.— n.  Anything  made  up  of  parts  or  of 
different  elements;  a  compound;  a  compo- 
sition.—Composition,  kom-po-zi'shon,  n. 
[L.  compositio,  Fr.  composition,  in  meaning 
akin  partly  to  compose,  partly  to  the  verb 
compound.]  The  act  of  composing  or  com- 
pounding, or  the  state  of  being  composed 
or  compounded;  the  act  of  producing  some 
literary  or  musical  piece;  what  is  composed, 
as  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production; 
the  act  of  writing  for  practice  in  English  or 
a  foreign  language;  the  act  of  making  a 
mutual  agreement  for  the  discharge  of  a 
debt,  or  the  agreement  itself;  the  amount 
or  rate  paid  in  compounding  with  creditors; 
gram,  the  act  of  forming  compound  words; 
the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  whole;  mode 
of  arrangement;  a  material  compounded 
of  two  or  more  ingredients;  a  compound; 
printing,  the  act  of  setting  types  or  charac- 
ters in  the  composing-stick,  to  form  lines, 
and  of  arranging  the  lines  in  a  galley  to 
make  a  column  or  page,  and  from  this  to 
make  a  form.— Compositive,  kom-poz'i- 
tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  compounding 
or  composing;  proceeding  by  composition. 
— Compositor,  kom-poz'i-ter,  n.  Print- 
ing, one  who  sets  types  and  makes  up  the 
pages  and  forms.— Composing-stick,  n. 
A  printer's  instrument  in  which  types  are 
arranged  into  words  and  lines,  and  in  which 
the  length  of  the  lines  is  adjusted. 

Compost,  kom'post,  n.  [O.Fr.  composte,  It. 
composta,  a  mixture,  from  L.  compositum, 
from  compono.  Compound.]  A  mixture 
or  composition  of  various  manuring  sub- 
stances for  fertilizing  land;  a  composition 
for  plastering  the  exterior  of  houses. — 
v.t.  To  manure  with  compost;  to  plaster. 

Composure.    Under  Compose. 

Com  pot  at  ion,  kom-po-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
compotatio — com,  with,  and  potatio,  from 
poto,  to  drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  or 
tippling  together.  —  Com potat or.  kom- 
po-ta'ter,  n.    One  who  drinks  with  another. 

Compote,  kom'pot,  n.    [Fr.]  Fruit,  gener- 


ally   I  Ion.-  fi  ml,    i-l.u.d    <>r    preHcrvcd    in 

syrup. 

Compound,  kom'pouod,  «  [Originally  a 
participle  "i  <n;  oompoune,  oompons.  to 
compound.    Bee  the  verb.]    Composed  of 

t  w more  elements,  pari  ,  01  I 

not  simple :  bot   made  up  of  smaller  parti 

Of  like  kind  with  or  similar  to  the  whole 

Compound  afiimals,  animals,  suota  ■■    ooral 

polyps,    in    which    individuals,    distinct    uh 

regards  many  of  tin;  functions  of  life,  are 
>  1  1  connected  i.y  some  part  of  their  frame 

ho  as  to  form  a  united  whole.     Compound 

/.  acture,  turg.  a  had  ore  In  wb 
is  broken  and  there  is  also  laoeratlon  o\  tie- 
tissues.    Compound  Interest,  that  Into 
winch  arises  from  the  principal  with  the 

interest  added.  Compound  quantitil  ,  nl<l. 
such  quantities  as  are  joined  hy  the.  si^iis 
+  and  — ,  plus  and  minus;  arith.  quantities 
which  consist  of  more  than  one  denomina 
tion  (as  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence); 
hence  the  operations  of  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying,  and  dividing  such  quantities 
are  termed  compound  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  —  Compound 
time,  musical  time  arising  when  two  or 
more  measures  are  joined  in  one,  as  jj  and 
g—  Compound  word,  a  word  composed  of 
two  or  more  words.— n.  Something  pro- 
duced by  compounding  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, parts,  or  elements,  as  a  substance 
or  a  word.— v.t.  (kom-pound').  [O.E.  corn- 
pone,  compoune,  with  d  added  (as  in  ex- 
pound, propound,  sound,  vulgar  drownd, 
&c),  from  L.  compono — com,  together,  and 
pono,  positum,  to  set  or  put,  whence  posi- 
tion. Compose.]  To  mix  up  or  mingle  to- 
gether; to  form  by  mingling  two  or  more 
ingredients  or  elements  into  one;  to  com- 
bine; to  settle  amicably;  to  adjust  by  agree- 
ment (a  difference  or  controversy);  to  dis- 
charge (a  debt)  by  paying  a  part.— v.i.  To 
agree  upon  concession;  to  come  to  terms  of 
agreement;  to  arrange  or  make  a  settlement 
by  compromise;  especially,  to  settle  with 
creditors  by  agreement,  and  discharge  a 
debt  by  paying  a  part  of  its  amount;  or  to 
make  an  agreement  to  pay  a  debt  by  means 
or  in  a  manner  different  from  that  stipu- 
lated or  required  by  law  (to  compound  with 
a  person,  and  for  a  debt).— Compound- 
able,  kom-poun'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  compounded.  —  Compounder, 
kom-poun'der,  n.    One  who  compounds. 

Compound,  kom'pound,  n.  [From  Malay 
kampong,  a  yard  or  court.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  inclosure  in  which  isolated 
houses  stand,  or  surrounding  a  dwelling- 
house,  garden,  &c. 

Comprehend,  kora-pre-hend',  v.t.  [L. 
comprehendo  —  com,  together,  prne,  before, 
and  an  obs.  hendere,  to  catch.]  To  take  in 
or  include  within  a  certain  scope;  to  include 
by  implication  or  signification;  to  embrace; 
to  comprise;  to  take  into  the  mind;  to  grasp 
by  the  understanding;  to  possess  or  have  in 
idea;  to  understand.— Comprehender, 
kom-pre-hen'der,  n.  One  who  compre- 
hends; one  who  understands  thoroughly.— 
Comprehensible,  kom-pre-hen'si-bl,  a. 
[L.  comprehensibilis.]  Capable  of  being  com- 
prehended; capable  of  being  understood; 
conceivable  by  the  mind;  intelligible:  also 
Comprehend ible,  kom-pre-hen'di-bl.— 
Comprehensibility,  Comprehen  • 
sibleness,  kom-pre-hen'si-bil"i-ti,  kom- 
pre-hen'si-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
comprehensible;  the  capability  of  being  un- 
derstood.—Comprehensibly,  kom-pre- 
hen'si-bli,  adv.  In  a  comprehensible  man- 
ner; conceivably.  —  Comprehension. 
kom-pre-hen'shon,  n.  [L.  comprehensio.] 
The  act  of  comprehending,  including,  or 
embracing;  a  comprising;  inclusion;  capa- 
city of  the  mind  to  understand;  power  of 
the  understanding  to  receive  and  contain 
ideas ;  capacity  of  knowing.  —  Compre- 
hensive, kom-pre-hen'siv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  comprehending  or  embracing  a 
great  number  or  a  wide  extent;  of  extensive 
application;  wide  in  scope;  comprehending 
much  in  a  comparatively  small  compass; 
having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  under- 
stand. —  Comprehensively,  kom-pre- 
hen'siv-li,  adv.    In  a  comprehensive  man- 
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ner;  with  groat  extent  of  scope;  so  as  to 
contain  muoh  In  small  oompaaa.-  Com* 

prclieilsiveilCSS.  luilll  pie  hcn'siv  Ill'.H.u. 
The  quality  of  being  comprehensive. 

C'omprcss,  kom-prea'i  v.t.    |I<.  wmprimo, 
oomprtaaum      com,  together,   and   premo, 

fircssuin,  to  press.  |  To  press  together;  tO 
orce,  urge,  or  drive  into  a  smaller  coin- 
pass;  to  condense.— n.  (koni'prcs).  In  snr<i. 
a  soft  mass  formed  of  tow,  lint,  or  soft 
linen  cloth,  so  contrived  as  by  the  aid  of 
a  bandage  to  make  due  pressure  on  any 
part.  Compressed,  kom  prest',  />.  and 
a.  Pressed  into  narrow  compass ;  con  - 
densed;  bot.  and  zool.  flattened  laterally  or 
lengthwise.  —  Compressibility,  Com- 
pressibleness,  kom-pres'l-bil  i-ti,  kora- 
pres'i-bl-ues,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
pressible, or  yielding  to  pressure.— Com- 
pressible, koin-pres'i-b),  a.  Capable  of 
being  compressed  or  forced  into  a  narrower 
compass,  yielding  to  pressure;  condensable. 
— Compression,  kom-presh'on,  n.  The 
act  of  compressing;  the  act  of  forcing  into 
closer  uuion  or  density;  the  state  of  being 
compressed;  condensation.  —  Compres- 
sive, kom-pres'iv,  a.  Having  power  to 
compress;  tending  to  compress.  —  Com- 
pressor, kom-pres'er,  n.  [L.]  One  who 
or  that  which  compresses. 
Comprise,  kom-prlz',  v.t.— comprised,  com- 
prising. [Fr.  compris,  part,  of  cornprendre, 
jL  comprehends,  to  comprehend.  Com- 
prehend.] To  comprehend:  to  contain; 
to  include  (the  German  Empire  comprises 
various  states).— Comprisai.t  kom-prl'- 
zal,  n.    The  act  of  comprising;  inclusion. 

Compromise,  kom'pro-niTz,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
promis,  a  compromise,  originally  a  mutual 
promise  to  refer  to  arbitration,  from  com- 
promettre,  L.  compromitto—com,  and  pro- 
mitto,  promissmn,  to  promise.  Promise.] 
A  settlement  of  differences  by  mutual  con- 
cessions; a  combination  of  two  rival  sys- 
tems, principles,  &c,  in  which  a  part  of 
each  is  sacrificed  to  make  the  combination 
possible;  what  results  from,  or  is  founded 
on,  such  an  agreement;  a  mutual  conces- 
sion. —  v.t.  —  compromised,  compromising. 
To  adjust  or  combine  by  a  compromise;  to 
settle  by  mutual  concessions;  to  put  to  risk 
or  hazard,  or  expose  to  serious  conse- 
quences, by  some  act  or  declaration  which 
cannot  be  recalled;  to  put  in  jeopardy;  to 
endanger  the  interests  of:  often  reft,  (he 
compromised  himself  by  his  rash  state- 
ments).—f.i.  To  make  a  compromise;  to 
settle  by  concession.  —  Compromiser, 
kom'pro-mi-zer,  n.    One  who  compromises. 

Compsognathus,  komp-sog'na-thus,  n. 
[Gr.  kompsos,  elegant,  and  gnathos,  the  jaw.] 
An  extinct  reptile  having  very  close  affini- 
ties to  the  birds,  the  neck  being  long,  the 
head  small,  the  hind-legs  long. 

Comptroller,  kon-trol'er,  n.  A  controller; 
an  officer  who  examines  the  accounts  of 
collectors  of  public  money.— Comptroll- 
ership,  kon-trol'er-ship,  n.  The  office  of 
comptroller. 

Compulsion,  kom-pul'shon,  n.  [L.  com- 
pulsio,  compulsionis,  constraint,  compulsion, 
from  compello,  compulsum,  to  compel.  Com- 
pel.] The  act  of  compelling  or  driving  by 
force,  physical  or  moral;  constraint  of  the 
will.  —  Compnlsative.t  Compulsa  - 
tory.t  kom-pul'sa-tiv,  kom-pul'sa-to-ri,  a. 
Compelling ;  constraining.  —  Compulsa- 
tively.t  kom-pul'sa-tiv-li,  adv.  By  con- 
straint or  compulsion.  —  Compulsive, 
kom-pul'siv,  a.  Exercising  compulsion; 
compulsory.— Compulsively,  kom-pul'- 
siv-li,  adv.  By  or  under  compulsion;  by 
force.  —  Compulsiveness,  kom-pul'siv- 
nes,  n.  Force;  compulsion.  —  Compnl- 
sorily,  kom-pul'so-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  com- 
pulsory manner;  by  force  or  constraint. — 
Compulsory,  kom-pul'so-ri,  a.  Exer- 
cising compulsion;  compelling;  constrain- 
ing; enforced;  due  to  compulsion;  obligatory 
(a  compulsory  contribution). 

Compunction,  kom-pungk'shon,  n.  [L. 
compunctio,  compungo — com,  and  pungo,  to 
prick  or  sting.  Pungent.]  The  stinging 
or  pricking  of  the  conscience;  regret,  as  for 
wrong-doing  or  for  causing  pain  to  some 
one;  contrition;'  remorse.  —  Compunc  - 
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lions,  kom  pungk'shus,  a.  Causing  cum 
punctinn;  stinging  the  conscience;  remorse- 
ful. —  Coilipiilielloiisly,  kom-pungk'- 
slnis  li,  adv.     With  compunction. 

Compurgation,  kom-per-ga'shon,  n.  |  L. 
COmpurgo  coin,  and  purgo,  to  purge  or 
purify.]  An  ancient  mode  of  trial  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  accused  was  permit  led  to 
call  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  joined 
their  oaths  to  his  in  testimony  to  his  in- 
nocence. —  Compurgator,  kom'per-ga- 
tcr,  u.  One  who  by  oath  testified  to  an 
other's  innocence.  —  Compurgutorial, 
kom'per-ga-to"ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  compur- 
gation. 

Compute,  kom-piit',  v.t.— computed,  com- 
puting. [L.  computo,  to  calculate  —  com, 
together,  and  puto,  to  reckon,  esteem, 
whence  also  dispute,  impute.  To  count  is 
really  the  same  as  this  word.]  To  deter- 
mine by  calculation;  to  count;  to  reckon; 
to  calculate;  to  estimate.— vLi.  To  reckon. 
— Computability,  kom-pu'ta-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  computable.— Com- 
putable, kom-pu'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned. 
—Computation,  kom-pii-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
computatio.)  The  act  or  process  of  com- 
puting, reckoning,  or  estimating;  calcula- 
tion; the  result  of  a  computation. — Com- 
mutator, kom-pu-ta'ter,  n.  A  computer; 
a  calculator.— Computer,  kom-pu'ter,  n. 
One  who  computes ;  a  reckoner ;  a  calcula- 
tor. 

Comrade,  kom'rad,  n.  [O.E.  camarade, 
camerade,  from  Sp.  camarada,  Fr.  cama- 
rade, one  who  occupies  the  same  chamber, 
from  L.  camera,  a  chamber.]  An  asso- 
ciate in  occupation  or  friendship;  a  close 
companion;  a  mate.  —  Comradeship, 
Comradery,  kom'rad-ship,  kom'rad-ri, 
n.  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  a  comrade; 
companionship;  fellowship. 

Comtlsm,  kom'tizm,  n.  The  philosophical 
system  founded  by  Auguste  Comte ;  posi- 
tivism.— Comtist,  kom'tist,  n.  A  disciple 
of  Comte;  a  positivist.  Used  also  adjec- 
tive ly. 

Con,  kon,  adv.  and  n.  [Abbrev.  from  L. 
contra,  against.]  Against,  in  the  phrase 
pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  as  a  noun,  a 
statement,  argument,  point,  or  considera- 
tion supporting  the  negative  side  of  a  ques- 
tion (to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons). 

Con,  kon,  v.t.— conned,  conning.  [A  form  of 
can.]  To  peruse  carefully  and  attentively; 
to  study  over;  to  learn;  to  direct  the  steer- 
ing of  (a  ship).— Conning-tower,  a  turret 
on  a  ship  from  which  the  vessel's  move- 
ments are  directed. 

Conacre,  kon'a-ker,  n.  [For  corn-acre.'] 
In  Ireland,  the  subletting  of  tilled  land  in 
small  portions  for  a  single  crop. 
Conation,  ko-na'shon,  n.  [L.  conor,  cona- 
tus,  to  attempt.]  Metaph.  the  faculty  of 
voluntary  agency,  embracing  desire  and 
volition.—  Conatlve,  kon'a-tiv,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  faculty  of  conation. 
Concamerate.t  kon-kam'er-at,  v.t.  [L. 
concamero,  to  arch— cow,  and  camera,  an 
arch  (whence  chamber).]  To  arch  over;  to 
vault.  —  Concameration.t  kon-kam'er- 
a"shon,  n.  An  arching;  an  arch  or  vault. 
Concatenate,  kon-kat'e-nat,  v.t. — con- 
catenated, concatenating.  [L.  concateno,  con- 
catenatum,  to  link  together— con,  together, 
and  catena,  a  chain.  Chain.]  To  link  to- 
gether; to  unite  in  a  successive  series  or 
chain,  as  things  depending  on  each  other. 
—Concatenation,  kon-kat'e-na"shon,  n. 
The  state  of  being  concatenated  or  linked 
together;  a  series  of  links  united. 
Concave,  kon'kav,  a.  [L.  concavus — con, 
and  cavns,  hollow.  Cave.]  Hollow  and 
curved  or  rounded,  as  the  inner  surface  of 
a  spherical  body;'  presenting  a  hollow  or 
incurvation  towards  some  direction  ex- 
pressed or  understood;  incurved,  —n.  A 
hollow;  an  arch  or  vault;  a  cavity.—  v.t. f 
—concaved,  concaving.  To  make  hollow.— 
Concavation,  kon-ka-va'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  making  concave. —Coucavely,  kon'- 
kav-li,  adv.  So  as  to  be  concave;  in  a  con- 
cave manner. —Concaveness,  kon'kav- 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  concave.— Con- 
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cavity,  kon-kav'i-ti,  n.  Hollowm-sn;  a 
concave  surface,  or  the  space  contained  111 
It. —Concavo-concave,  kon 

kilv,  a.    Concave  or  hollow  on  both  aurl ; 
as  a  lens.— Concavo-convex,  kon-ka'- 
vd-kon-veks,  a.    Concave  on  one  side  and  ' 
convex  on  the  other. 

Conceal,  kon-scT,  v.t.  [From  L.  concelo,  to 
conceal— con,  together,  and  celo,  to  hide, 
same  root  as  E.  hell,  hole,  hull,  &c 
side ;  to  withdraw  from  observation ;  to 
cover  or  keep  from  sight;  to  keep  close  or 
secret;  to  forbear  to  disclose;  to  withl 
from  utterance  or  declaration. — Conceal. 
able.  kon-seTa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  bein: 
cealed,  hid,  or  kept  close.— Concealedly, 
kon-sel'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  clandestine  man- 
ner; so  as  not  to  be  detected.— Conceal' 
edness,  kon-sel'ed-nes,  n.  A  state  of  1 
being  concealed.— Concealer,  kon-sel'er, 
n.  One  who  conceals.— Concealment, 
kon-sel'ment,  n.  The  act  of  concealing,  hid- 
ing, or  keeping  secret;  the  state  of  being 
hid  or  concealed;  privacy;  shelter  from 
observation;  cover  from  sight. 
Concede,  kon-scd',  v.t.— conceded,  conced- 
ing. [L.  concedo,  concessum,  to  yield,  grant 
—con,  together,  and  cedo,  to  yield.  Cede.] 
To  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper;  to  grant; 
to  let  pass  undisputed;  to  grant  as  a  privi- 
lege; to  yield  up;  to  allow;  to  surrender.— 
v.i.  To  make  concession;  to  grant  a  request 
or  petition;  to  yield.— Concedcnce,  kon- 
se'dens,  n.  The  act  of  conceding;  conces- 
sion.— Conceder,  kon-se'der,  n.  One  who 
concedes.— Concessible,  kon-ses'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  conceded.— Concession, 
kon-sesh'on,  n.  [L.  concessio.]  The  act  of 
conceding,  admitting,  or  granting;  a  yield- 
ing to  demand  or  claim;  the  thing  yielded; 
a  grant;  a  grant  empowering  some  scheme 
or  work  to  be  done.— Concessionary, 
Concessionnaire,  kon-sesh'on-a-ri,  kon- 
sesh'on-ar,  n.  [Fr.  concessionaire.]  A  per- 
son to  whom  a  concession  for  carrying  out 
some  scheme  has  been  made;  a  member  of 
a  company  to  whom  special  powers  have 
been  granted  by  a  government  for  carrying 
out  some  work.  —  Concessionist,  kon- 
sesh'on-ist,  n.  One  who  favours  concession , 
or  a  concession.— Concessive,  kon-ses'iv, 
a.  Implying  or  containing  concession.— 
Concessively,  kon-ses'iv-li,  adv.  By  way 
of  concession. 

Conceit,  kon-set',  n.  [O.E.  conceipt,  O.Fr. 
concept,  from  L.  conceptus,  a  conception, 
from  concipio,  to  conceive — con,  and  capio, 
to  take;  comp.  deceit,  receipt.]  Opinion, 
estimation,  view,  or  belief  (wise  in  one's 
own  conceit) ;  an  ill-grounded  opinion ;  a 
baseless  fancy;  a  crotchety  notion;  an  ill 
grounded  opinion  of  one's  own  importance 
self-conceit;  vanity;  a  witty,  happy,  or  in 
genious  thought  or  expression;  a  quaint  01 
humorous  fancy;  now  commonly  a  thought 
or  expression  intended  to  be  striking  01 
poetical,  but  rather  far-fetched,  insipid,  01 
pedantic.  —  Out  of  conceit  with,  not  non 
having  a  favourable  opinion  of ;  no  longei 
pleased  with.— v.t.  To  imagine  wrongly;  tc 
err  in  believing:  used  reft.  —Conceited 
kon-se'ted,  a.  Entertaining  a  flattering 
opinion  of  one's  self;  self -conceited ;  vain 
egotistical.  —  Conceitedly,  kon-se'tedli 
adv.  In  a  conceited  manner;  with  vanitj 
or  egotism.— Conceltedness,  kon-se'ted 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  conceited. 
Conceive,  kon-sev',  v.t. — conceived,  conceiy 
ing.  [O.Fr.  concever,  conceveir,  Fr.  concevoir 
from  L.  concipere,  to  conceive.  Conceit. 
To  become  pregnant  with;  to  develop  it 
the  womb  in  an  embryonic  state;  to  forn 
in -the  mind;  to  devise  (an  idea,  a  purpose) 
to  realize  in  the  mind;  to  form  a  concep. 
tion  of;  to  place  distinctly  before  th< 
thoughts;  to  comprehend:  often  used  as  ; 
specific  term  in  philosophy;  to  think;  t< 
imagine;  to  suppose  possible.— v.i.  To  havi 
a  fetus  formed  in  the  womb;  to  becom' 
pregnant;  to  have  or  form  a  conception  0 
idea;  to  think  (to  conceive  of  a  thing).- 
Conceivable,  kon-se'va-bl,  a.  Capabl 
of  being  conceived,  thought,  imagined,  0 
understood.  —  Conceivability,  Con 
ceivableness,  kon-se'va-bil"i-ti,  kon-se 
va-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  concei 
vable.— Conceivably,  kon-se'va-bh,  adi 
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.■v  oonoelvable  or  Intelligible  manner. 
acelver,  kon  bo  ver,  n.    One  thai  con 

fM. 

icciifrnfr.  kon  sen  trftt,  or  kon',  v  t. 

I,  ,-, mf  nlrtitittii.    I  Fr.  roiiniitrcr 

together,  and  centrum,  a  centre  j 

•ommou  centre  or  point   of 

■  to  come  togel  her  to  one 

I  or  point;  to  bring  to  hear  on  one  point; 

linvt  towards  one  object;   in  chemical 

imputations,   to    Intensify  by    removing 

tial  matter;    to  reduce  to  a  state 

itrcngth  an.l  purity.  i'.t.  To  ap- 
,,A\    or    meet    in   a    common   point  or 

Concentration,  kon-sen-tr;V- 
11,  ft.  Tlic  a<-t  of  concentrating;  the  act 
rolleotiug  into  a  central  point  or  of 
eting  t"  one  objeot  ;  the  state  of  being 
osntratedj  the  act  of  increasing  tin: 
ngth  of  fluids  by  volatilizing  part  of 
ir  water  Coiircntrnllvc,  kon-sen'- 
tiv.  11.  Concentrating  or  tending  to  con- 
Concentratlveness,   kon- 

nes,  11.  The  quality  or  faculty  of 
MDtrating;  the  faculty  of  concentrating 
's  mental   powers  upon  any  particular 

Concentre,  kon-sen'ter,  v.i.— 
rntrol,  concentring.  To  converge  to  or 
t  m  a  common  centre;  to  combine  or 
miteil  in  one  object.  —  v.t.  To  draw  or 
et  to  a  common  centre;  to  concentrate. 
•■centric,  Concciitrlcal.  kon-sen'- 
,  kon-sen'tri-kal,  a.  [L.  concentricus.] 
ring  a  common  centre  (circles,  &c). — 
tcentrlcally,  kou-sen'tri-kal-li,  adv. 
I  concentric  manner;  in  a  common 
;re.— Concentricity,  kon-sen-tris'i-ti, 
State  of  being  concentric. 

cepf.  kon'sept,  n.  [L.  conceptum,  what 
ouoeived,  from  concipio.  Conceive.] 
tot.  the  subject  of  a  conception;  the 
■et  conceived  by  the  mind;  a  notion. — 
iceptacle,  kon-sep'ta-kl,  11.  [L.  con- 
icultim.]  That  in  which  anything  is 
aJned;  a  receptacle;  hot.  a  hollow  sac 
aiuing  bodies  connected  with,  reproduc- 
er fructification!.— Conception,  kon- 
shon,  n.  [L.  conception  The  act  of 
wiving;  the  first  formation  of  the  em- 
1  of  an  animal;  the  act  or  power  of 
«iving  in  the  mind;  that  which  is  con- 
sd  in  the  mind;  product  of  the  imagi- 
ve  or  inventive  faculty ;  pkilos.  that 
tal  act  or  combination  of  acts  by  which 
absent  object  of  perception  is  brought 
re  the  mind  by  the  imagination;  the 
tal  operation  by  which  such  notions  or 
«ptions  are  formed;  a  general  notion; 
which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  a 
iral  term;  thought,  notion,  or  idea  in 
loose  sense  (you  have  no  conception  how 
;r  he  is). — Immaculate  conception.  Im- 
ulate.  —  Conceptlonal,  kon-sep'- 
i-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
ire  of  a  conception  or  notion. — Con- 
live,  kon-sep'tiv,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
ing either  physically  or  mentally. — 
iceptnal,  kon-sep'tu-al,  a.  Pertaining 
onception,  mental  or  physical. — Con. 
tuallsni,  kon-8ep'tu-al-izm,  n.  The 
rine  of  the  conceptualists,  in  some 
e  intermediate  between  realizm  and 
iualism.— Conceptualise  Conccp- 
lallst,  kon-sep'tu-al-ist,  kon-sep'shon- 
:,  it.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that 
mind  has  the  power  of  assigning  an 
pendent  existence  to  general  concep- 
1.  —  Concept  11a  lis  tic,  kon-sep'tu-a- 
ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  conceptualism  or 
eptualists. 

?ern,  kon-sern',  v.t.  [Fr.  concerncr,  to 
em,  from  L.  concerno,  to  mix,  as  in  a 
1  —  con,  together,  and  cerno,  to  sift, 
to  Gr.  krino,  to  separate.  Akin  decree, 
meet,  secret,  &c]  To  relate,  pertain,  or 
ig  to;  to  affect  the  interest  of;  to  be 
lportance  to  (that  does  not  concern  me) ; 
to  take  or  have  an  interest  in,  occupy 
i8y  one's  self;  to  disturb,  make  uneasy, 
.use  concern  to :  in  this  sense  generally 
»■— n.  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to 
business;  affair;  matter  of  importance; 
which  affects  one's  welfare  or  happi- 
solicitude;  anxiety;  agitation  or  un- 
less of  mind;  disturbed  state  of  feeling; 
stablishment,  such  as  a  manufacturing 
rnmercial  establishment.  . '.  Syn.  under 


•  'viik     Concerned,  kon-eernd',  p  and  a 
Having    concern;     Interested;     engaged; 
anxious     Concernedly,    kon-serned-ll, 
acta     in  a  ooncerued  manner;  with  anxii  ty 
orsolioitude.    Concernedneaa,  kon   ei 
ned-nee,  n      Btate  of  being  oonoerned 
Conccrnliiu.  kon  sei  ning,  prep,     la  n 
gardto;  regarding;  with  relation  to;  about, 
Concernment,  kon-eern'ment,  n,    A 
thing  in  winch  one  Ls  oonoemed  or  Inter- 

1 ,  oonoern  ;  affair;  business ;  fob 
Importance;  participation;  oonoern;  solid 
tude, 

Concert)  kon  serf,  r  t,  |  Vr.  ooncerter,  from 
It.  conci  rim ,-,  to  oonoert,  misspelled  from 
L.  roiistro,  eonaertut,  to  join  together  eon, 
and  sero,  to  join,  from  root  of  series.]  To 
contrive  and  settle  by  mutual  communica- 
tion of  opinions  or  propositions:  to  plan; 
to  devise  11.  (kon'sert).  [From  above  verb, 
but  in  musical  meanings  L.  eoncentua,  a 
singing  together,  seems  to  have  had  an  in- 
fluence.] Agreement  of  two  or  more  in  a 
design  or  plan;  accordance  in  a  scheme;  co- 
operation; concord;  the  music  of  a  company 
of  players  or  singers,  or  of  both  united;  a 
public  or  private  musical  entertainment, 
at  which  a  number  of  vocalists  or  Instru- 
mentalists, or  both,  perform  singly  or  com- 
bined.—Concerted,  kon-ser'ted,  p.  and 
a.  Mutually  contrived  or  planned. — Con- 
certed piece,  in  music,  a  composition  in  parts 
for  several  voices  or  instruments.— Concer- 
tina, kon-ser-te'na,  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment held  between  the  hands  in  playing, 
and  composed  of  a  bellows,  with  two  faces 
or  ends,  in  which  are  the  keys  or  stops  by 
pressing  which  with  the  fingers  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  free  metallic  reeds  producing 
the  sounds.— Concerto,  kon-char'to,  n. 
[It.]  A  musical  composition,  usually  in  a 
symphonic  form,  written  for  one  principal 
instrument,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full 
orchestra. 

Concession,  &c.  Under  Concede. 
Concetto,  kon-chet'to,  n.  pi.  Concetti, 
kon-chet'te.  [It.  =E.  conceit.)  Affected  wit; 
an  ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression; 
a  conceit.— Concettism.t  kon-set'tizm,  n. 
The  use  of  affected  wit  or  concetti. 
Couch,  kongk,  n.  [L.  concha,  Gr.  kongche, 
Skr.  cankha,  a  shell.]  A  marine  shell, 
especially  a  large  spiral  shell  of  a  trumpet 
shape,  which  may  be  blown  like  a  trum- 
pet; the  external  portion  of  the  ear,  more 
especially  the  hollow  part  of  it.  —  Con- 
cha, kong'ka,  n.  The  external  ear; 
arch,  the  plain  ribless  surface  of  a  vault; 
the  semidome  of  an  apse;  the  apse. — Con- 
cliifer,  kong'ki-fer,  n.  [L.  concha,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  A  mollusc  of  the  class  Con- 
chifera,  or  acephalous  molluscs  with  bivalve 
shells.— Conchlferons,  kong-kif'er-us,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  chonchifers.— Conchl- 
form,  kong'ki-forra,  a.  Shell -shaped.— 
Conchltic,  kong-kit'ik,  a.  Composed  of 
shells;  applied  to  limestones  and  marbles 
in  which  the  remains  of  shells  are  a  notice- 
able feature.— Conchoid,  kongTcoid,  n. 
The  name  of  a  special  kind  of  curve  used 
for  finding  two  mean  proportionals.— Con- 
Choldal,  kong  -  koi '  dal,  a.  Mineral. 
having  convex  elevations  and  concave  de- 
pressions like  shells.  —  Conchological, 
kong-ko-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  conchol- 
ogy.—Conchologlst,  kong-kol'o-jist,  n. 
One  versed  in  conchology.— Conchology, 
kong-kol'o-ji,  n.  That  departmentof zoology 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  formation,  and 
classification  of  the  shells  with  which  the 
bodies  of  many  mollusca  are  protected, 
or  of  the  animals  themselves.— Concho- 
meter, Conchyllometer,  kong-kom'et- 
er,  kong-kil'i-om"et-er,  n.  [Gr.  kongchylion, 
a  shell,  dim.  of  kongche:]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  molluscous  shells  and  the 
angle  of  their  spire.  —  Concho-splral, 
n.  A  variety  of  spiral  curve  existing  in  cer- 
tain shells—  Conchy  I  i  011  s,  Conch  vita- 
eeons,  kong-kil'i-us,  kong-kiri-a"shus,  a. 
Pertaining  to  shells;  resembling  a  shell— 
Conchyliologist,  Conchyllologv, 
kong-kil'i-ol"o-jist,  kong-kil'i-ol"o-ji.  Same 
as  Conchologist,  Conchology. 
Concierge,  koh-syarzh,  n.  [Fr.]  A  door- 
keeper to  a  hotel,  house,  prison,  &c;  a 
janitor,  male  or  female;  a  porter. 


Conclllar,  Conci  llary,  kon  mi . 

.  1 1.  'i     I  Prom  L  •  oki  ilium,  a  council  I 

Pi  it  mm,         .    ,  .  ,  ,,,,,,    ,| 

Conciliate,  kon  slll-al    v.t 

Mating.     \  l>    ooncilio,  coneiliatu 

umic  in  thought  or  1  1  ling,  froi ilium, 

plan,  council  ( loi  won,  |  To  bi  ins  to  en 
tertain  a  friendlj  t< ,  in,/,  to  mal  e  friendly 
frombeingantagonlstic;  1  opacity,  tosoothe; 
to  "in,  gain,  or  engai 
ail.  otion  or  regard);  to  show  to  be  1  ompatible 
(statement*  Co.).  Conci  liable,  kon-sil' 
i  a  hi,  a  Capable  of  being  oonouiaV  d 
Conciliating,  kon  .1      Wi„ 

ning;  haying  the  Quality  of  gaining  favour. 
— Conciliation,  kon-eil'i-a//shonl  n  l  be 
act  of  conciliating;  the  aot  oi  making 
friendly;  the  act  of  winning  or  gaining 
favour  or  esteem.— Conciliative,  kon- 
sil'i-a-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  conciliate;  con 
ciliatory.  Conciliator,  kon  sil'i  B  ' 
One  who  conciliates  01  reconciles.  Con- 
ciliatory, kon-sil'i-a-to-ri,  a.  Tending  to 
conciliate  or  bring  to  a  friendly  state  of 
feeling;  pacific. 

Concise,  kon-sls',  a.  [L.  concisus,  cut  off, 
brief,  from  concido—con,  and  caedo,  to  cut] 
Comprehending  much  in  few  words;  Vjrief 
and  comprehensive;  employing  as  few  words 
as  possible;  succinct.  .".  Concise  refers 
mainly  to  style  or  manner  in  speaking  or 
writing;  succinct  refers  rather  to  the  result 
produced  by  conciseness;  thus  we  speak  of 
a  concise  style  or  phrase;  a  succinct  narra- 
tive or  account. —  Concisely,  kon-sis'li, 
ado.  In  a  concise  manner;  briefly;  In  few 
words.— Conciseness,  kon-sls'nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  concise. 

Concision,!  kon-si'zhon,  n.  Conciseness; 
a  sect  or  faction;  those  in  the  apostles' time 
who  laid  too  much  stress  on  circumcision 
(N.T.). 

Conclamation,  kon-kla-ma'shon,  n.  [L. 
conclamatio,  from  conclamo—con,  and  clamo. 
Claim.]  An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  to- 
gether; a  clamorous  outcry. 

Conclave,  kon'klav,  n.  [L.  conclave,  a 
private  room,  a  closet— con,  together,  and 
clavis,  a  key.]  The  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the  election 
of  a  pope ;  hence,  the  body  of  cardinals ;  a 
private  meeting:  a  close  assembly.— Con- 
clavist, kon'kla-vist,  n.  An  attendant 
whom  a  cardinal  is  allowed  to  take  with 
him  into  the  conclave  for  the  choice  of  a 
pope. 

Conclude,  kon-klud',  v.t.— concluded,  con- 
cluding. [L.  concludo—con,  and  claudo,  to 
shut;  whence  also  clause,  close.]  To  shut  up 
orincloset;  to  includeor  comprehend  (N.T.)f; 
to  infer  or  arrive  at  by  reasoning;  to  de- 
duce, as  from  premises;  to  judge;  to  end, 
finish,  bring  to  a  conclusion;  to  settle  or 
arrange  finally  (to  conclude  an  agreement, 
a  peace).— v.i.  To  infer;  to  form  a  final 
judgment;  to  come  to  a  decision;  to  resolve; 
to  determine:  generally  followed  by  an  in- 
finitive or  a  clause;  to  end;  to  make  a  finish. 
—Con cinder,  kon-klu'der,  n.  One  who 
concludes.  —  Concluding,  kon-klu'ding, 
a.  Final;  ending;  closing.— Conclusion, 
kon-klu'zhon,  n.  [L.  conclusio.]  The  end, 
close,  or  termination;  the  last  part:  often 
in  the  phrase  in  conclusion  =  finally,  lastly; 
determination;  final  decision;  inference; 
logic,  the  inference  of  a  syllogism  as  drawn 
from  the  premises;  an  experiment  (obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  to  try  conclusions). 
—Conclusive,  kon-klu'siv,  a.  Putting 
an  end  to  debate  or  argument;  leading  to 
a  conclusion  or  determination;  decisive; 
bringing  out  or  leading  to  a  regular  logical 
conclusion.  —  Conclnsi  vely,  kon  -  klu  '- 
siv-li,  adv.  In  a  conclusive  manner. — 
Conclusiveness,  kon-klu'siv-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conclusive  or  decisive. 

Concoct,  kon-kokt',  v.t.  [L.  concoquo,  con- 
coctum—con,  and  coquo,  to  cook.  Cook..] 
To  digest  by  the  stomach};  to  ripen  or 
mature!;  to  form  and  prepare  in  the  mind; 
to  devise;  to  plan;  to  plot  (a  scheme,  a 
conspiracy).— Concocter,  kon-kok'ter,  n. 
One  who  concocts. —  Concoction,  kon- 
kok'shon,  n.  [L.  concoctio.]  Digestion}; 
the  act  of  concocting  or  devising. — Con- 


ch, c/tain;      ch,  He.  loch;      g,  go;    j.job;       n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  icig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  asure. 
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cocllve.t  koii-kok'tiv,  a.  Maturing; 
ripening. 

Concomitant,  kon-koni'i -tunt,  a.  [From 
L.  com,  together)  and  eomUor,  bo  accom- 
pany, bom  ootnes,  a  companion.]  Accom- 
panying; conjoined  with;  concurrent;  at- 
tending: of  things,  circumstances,  &c. — n. 
A  thing  that  accompanies  another;  an  ac- 
oompanlment;  an  accessory.-  Concomi- 
tance, Concomitance  Iron  kom'J  tans, 

kon-koni'i-tan-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
concomitant;  a  being  together  or  In  con- 
nection with  another  tiling.-  Concomi- 
tantly, kon-koin'i-tant  li,  adv.  So  as  to 
be  concomitant;  concurrently;  unitedly. 

Concord,  kon'kord  or  kong'kord,  n.  [Fr. 
concorde,  L.  con,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart. 
ACCORD.]  Agreement  or  union  in  opin- 
ions, sentiments,  views,  or  interests;  har- 
mony; agreement  between  things;  suitable- 
ness; muaio,  the  pleasing  combination  of 
two  or  more  sounds;  the  relation  between 
two  or  more  sounds  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  ear;  gram,  agreement  of  words  in 
construction.  —Concordance,  kon-kor'- 
dans,  n.  The  state  of  being  concordant; 
agreement;  harmony;  a  book  in  which 
the  principal  words  used  in  any  work,  as 
the  Scriptures,  Shakespeare,  &c,  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  the  book,  chap- 
ter, verse,  act,  scene,  line,  or  other  sub- 
division in  which  each  word  occurs  are 
noted.  —  Concordant,  kon-kor'dant,  a. 
[L.  concordans,  ppr.  of  concordare,  to  agree.] 
Agreeing;  agreeable;  correspondent;  har- 
monious. —  Concordant  ly,  kon  -  kor  '- 
dant-li,  adv.  In  a  concordant  manner. — 
Concordat,  Concordats,  kon-kor'dat, 
kon-kor'dat,  n.  [Fr.]  An  agreement;  com- 
pact; convention;  especially,  a  formal 
agreement  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
any  secular  government.  —  Concord  1st, 
kon-kor'dist,  n.  The  compiler  of  a  con- 
cordance. 

Con  corporate,  kon-kor'po-rat,  v.t.  and  i. 
— concorporated.  concorporating.  [L.  con- 
corporo—con,  together,  and  corpus,  a  body.] 
To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body;  to  unite  in 
any  close  union. — a.  United  in  the  same 
body.— Concorporation,kon-kor'po-ra"- 
shon,  n.  Union  of  things  in  one  mass  or 
body. 

Concourse,  konTrors  or  kong'kors,  n.  [Fr. 
concours,  from  L.  concursus,  from  concurro, 
to  run  together — con,  and  curro,  to  run.] 
A  moving,  flowing,  or  running  together; 
confluence;  a  meeting  or  coming  together 
of  people;  the  people  assembled;  a  throng; 
a  crowd;  an  assemblage  of  things;  agglo- 
meration. 

Concreate.t  kon'kre-at,  v.t.—concreated, 
concreating.  [Prefix  con,  and  create.]  To 
create  with  or  at  the  same  time. 

Concrescible.t  kon-kres'i-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  concreting;  capable  of  being  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state.— Con  cres- 
cive.t  kon-kres'iv,  a.  Growing  together; 
uniting. 

Concrete,  kon'kret  or  kong'kret,  a.  [L. 
concretus,  from  concresco,  to  grow  together 
— con,  and  cresco,  to  grow;  seen  also  in 
decrease,  increase,  crescent,  &c]  Formed 
by  union  of  separate  particles  in  a  mass; 
united  in  a  solid  form;  logic,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  object  as  it  exists  in  nature, 
invested  with  all  its  attributes,  or  to  the 
notion  or  name  of  [such  an  object.  Ab- 
stract.— n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion 
of  separate  particles  of  matter  in  one  body; 
a  compound;  logic,  a  concrete  term;  a  com- 
pact mass  of  gravel,  coarse  pebbles,  or  stone 
chippings  cemented  together  by  hydraulic 
or  other  mortar,  employed  extensively  in 
building,  especially  under  water.— v.i.  and 
t.— concreted,  concreting.  To  coagulate ;  to 
congeal;  to  thicken.— Concretely,  kon- 
kret'li,  adv.  In  a  concrete  manner;  not 
abstractly.  —  Concreteness,  kon  -  kret'- 
nes,  n.  A  state  of  being  concrete.— Con- 
cretion, kon-kre'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
concreting  or  growing  together  so  as  to 
form  one  mass;  the  mass  or  solid  matter 
formed  by  growing  together;  a  clot;  a  lump; 
geol.  a  lump  or  nodule  formed  by  molecular 
aggregation  as  distinct  from  crystallization. 
—  Morbid    concretions,    hard    substances 


which  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Con  - 
crctional,  Concretionary,  kon-kre' 

s 1 1 1 > 1 1  al,   kon  kre'abo  na  ri,  a.     Pertaining 

to  concretion;  formed  by  eoncrcl  Ion .  OOn 
sisting  of  concretions.— Concretise,  kon- 

kre'tiv,  a.  Causing  to  concrete  or  become 
congealed  or  Bolid.-  Coiicretlvely,  kon- 

kre'tiv-li,  adv.     In  a  concretive  manner. 

Concnblne,  kong'kci-bin,  n.  [L.  concu- 
hiiiu,  from  eoncurnbo,  to  lie  together — con, 
and  cumbo  or  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  A  para- 
mour, male  or  femalef;  a  woman  who  co- 
habits with  a  man  without  being  legally 
married  to  him;  a  kept-mistress;  a  wile  of 
inferior  condition,  such  as  were  allowed  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  a  lawful  wife, 
but  not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual 
ceremonies—  Concubinage,  kong'ku-bi- 
naj,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  having  a 
concubine  or  concubines;  the  state  of  being 
a  concubine;  a  living  as  man  and  wife 
without  being  married.— Conciibiiinry, 
Concnbinal,  Concubinarian,  kon- 
ku'bi-na  ri,  kon-ktl'bi-nal,  kon-ku'bi-na"ri- 
an,  a.  Relating  to  concubinage;  living  in 
concubinage. 

Concupiscence,  kon-kii'pi-sens,  n.  [L. 
concupiscentia,  from  concupisco,  to  lust  after 
— con,  and  cupio,  to  desire.]  Lustful  feel- 
ing; lust;  sinful  desire.— Concupiscent, 
kon-ku'pi-sent,  o.  Desirous  of  unlawful 
pleasure;  libidinous;  lustful.— Concupis- 
cible.t  kon-ku'pis-i-bl,  a.  Concupiscent; 
lustful. 

Concur,  kon-ker',  v.i. — concurred,  concur- 
ring. [L.  concurro,  to  run  together — con, 
and  curro,  to  run;  seen  also  in  course,  cur- 
rent, incur,  recur,  &c]  To  run  or  meet 
together};  to  agree,  join,  or  unite,  as  in 
one  action  or  opinion  (to  concur  with  a 
person  in  an  opinion  (to  assent:  with  to 
(Mil.)j;  to  unite  or  be  conjoined;  to  meet 
together;  to  be  combined;  to  unite  in  con- 
tributing to  a  common  object  (causes  that 
concur  to  an  effect) ;  to  coincide  or  have 
points  of  agreement  (Shak.).  —  Concur- 
rence, Concurrency,  kon-kur'ens, 
kon-kur'en-si,  n.  The  act  of  concurring; 
conjunction;  combination  of  agents,  circum- 
stances, or  events;  agreement  in  opinion; 
union  or  consent  as  to  a  design  to  be 
carried  out;  approbation;  consent  with 
joint  aid  or  contribution  of  power  or  influ- 
ence.—Concurrent,  kon-kur'ent,  a.  Con- 
curring or  acting  in  conjunction;  agreeing 
in  the  same  act;  contributing  to  the  same 
event  or  effect;  operating  with;  conjoined; 
associate;  concomitant;  joint  and  equal; 
existing  together  and  operating  on  the  same 
objects  (the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  law 
courts).—  n.  One  who  concurs;  one  agree- 
ing to  or  pursuing  the  same  course  of  action; 
that  which  concurs;  joint  or  contributory 
cause.  —  Concurrently,  kon-kur'ent-li, 
adv.  So  as  to  be  concurrent;  in  union  or 
combination  ;  unitedly.  —  Concurrent  - 
ness,  kon-kur'ent-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  concurrent. 

Concuss,  kon-kus',  v.t.  [L.  concutio,  con- 
cussum,  to  shake,  and  as  a  law  term  to 
extort— con,  together,  and  quatio,  qvassum 
(in  composition  cutio,  cussum),  to  shake. 
Quash.]  To  shake  or  agitatet;  to  force  by 
threats  to  do  something,  especially  to  give 
up  something  of  value;  to  intimidate  into 
a  desired  course  of  action;  to  coerce. — Con- 
clusive, kon-kus'iv,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking;  agitating. —Con- 
cussion, kon-kush'on,  n.  [L.  concussio, 
concussionis,  a  shock,  extortion.]  The  act 
of  shaking,  particularly  by  the  stroke  or 
impulse  of  another  body;  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  two  bodies  coming  suddenly  into 
collision;  a  shock;  surg.  applied  to  injuries 
sustained  by  the  brain  and  other  organs 
from  falls,  blows,  &c;  the  act  of  extorting 
by  threats  or  force;  extortion.— Concii- 
tient.t  kon-ku'shi-ent,  a.  Coming  sud- 
denly into  collision;  meetiug  together  with 
violence. 

Condemn,  kon-dem',  v.t.  [L.  condemno— 
con,  intens.,  and  dam.no, to  condemn,  whence 
damn.]  To  pronounce  to  be  utterly  wrong; 
to  utter  a  sentence  of  disapprobation 
against;  to  pronounce  to  be  guilty;  to  sen- 


tence to  punishment;  to  utter  i 
against  judicially:  opposed  to  acquit  atal 
solve;  lo  judge  or  pronounce  to  in-  unfit  !■ 
use  or  service,  or  to  be  forfeited.  —  Cm 
tic  in  a  nl  cell  or  ward,  in  prisona,  the  ct 
in  which  a  prisoner  sentenced  to 

deti :d  till   his  execution.  —  CondCDi 

liable,  kon -dem'na-bl,  a.  Worthy  i 
being  condemned.  —  Condcuiiiulloi 
kon  dem-na'shon,  n.  [L.  condemnatio 
Tin-  act  of  condemning;  the  state 
condemned;  the  cause  or  reason  of  a  sei 
tence  of  condemnation  (NT).  Confirm 
Iiatory,  kon-dem'na-to-ri,  a.  Condon 
inK ;  bearing  condemnation  or  censure 
Coiidcmner,  kon-dem'er,  n.  One  wl, 
condemns. 

Condense,  kon-dens',  v.t.— condtmnl,  r,h 
dinning.  [L.  condenso — con,  and  d 
make  dense.  Dense.]  To  make  moi 
dense  or  compact;  to  reduce  the  robin 
or  compass  of;  to  bring  into  closer  unlo 
of  parts;  to  consolidate;  to  compress  (i 
condense  a  substance,  an  argument,  &c 
to  reduce  (a  gas  or  vapour)  to  the  conditio 
of  a  liquid  or  solid.— v.i.  To  become  clos 
or  more  compact,  as  the  particles  of  a  bod 
to  change  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liqui 
state.— Condensed,  kon-denst',  a.  Mat 
dense  or  close  in  texture  or  compositioi 
compressed;  compact  (a  condensed  style  i 
composition).— Condenser,  kon-den'se 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  condenses; 
pneumatic  instrument  or  syringe  in  whi< 
air  may  be  compressed;  a  vessel  in  whk 
aqueous  or  spirituous  vapours  are  reduce 
to  a  liquid  form  by  coldness;  a  lens  t 
gather  and  concentrate  rays  collected  ) 
a  mirror  and  direct  them  upon  an  objec 
an  instrument  employed  to  collect  ar 
render  sensible  very  small  quantities  i 
electricity.— Condensability,  kon-der 
sa-bil"i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being  condensabl 
—Condensable,  Condensible,  ko 
den'sa-bl,  kon -den' si -bl,  a.  Capable' 
being  condensed;  capable  of  being  cor 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  or  ma< 
more  compact.— Condensate,!  kon-der 
sat,  v.t.  and  i. — condensated,  condensctin 
To  condense.— Condensation,  kon-de 
sa'shon,  n.  [L.  condensatio.]  The  act 
condensing  or  making  more  dense  or  cor 
pact;  the  act  of  bringing  into  smaller  cor 
pass;  consolidation;  the  act  of  reducii 
a  gas  or  vapour  to  a  liquid  or  solid  forr 
— Condensatl  ve,  kon  -  den '  sa  -  tiv, 
Having  a  power  or  tendency  to  condense. 

Condescend,  kon-de-send',  v.i.  [Fr.  co 
descendre—li.  con,  with,  and  descendo.  D 
scend.]  To  descend  voluntarily  for  a  tin 
to  the  level  of  an  inferior;  to  stoop;  to  low 
one's  self  intentionally:  often  followed  1 
the  infinitive  or  a  noun  preceded  by  to. 
Condescendence,  kon -de -sen 'dens, 
Condescension!;  Scots  law,  a  distinct  stat 
ment  of  facts  and  allegations  brought  fc 
ward  by  the  pursuer  in  a  case.— Cond 
scciiding,  kon-de-sen'ding,  a.  Marked 
characterized  by  condescension;  stoopii 
to  the  level  of  one's  inferiors.— Cond 
scendingly,  kon-de-sen'ding-li,  adv. 
a  condescending  manner.— Condescei 
sioil,  kon-de-sen'shon,  n.  The  act  of  co 
descending;  the  act  of  voluntarily  stoopi: 
to  an  equality  with  inferiors;  affability  < 
the  part  of  a  superior. 

Condign,  kon-dln',  a.  [L.  condignus,  w 
worthy — con,  and  dignus,  worthy.  D' 
nity.]  Well-deserved;  merited;  suitabi 
now  always  applied  to  punishment  or  son 
thing  equivalent.— Condigllly,  kon-di 
li,  adv.  In  a  condign  manner.— Condlg 
ness,  kon-din'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qual 
of  being  condign. 

Condiment,  kon'di-ment,  n.  [L.  con< 
mentum,  from  condio,  to  season,  pickl 
Something  used  to  give  relish  to  food,  a 
to  gratify  the  taste;  sauce;  seasoning. 

Condition,  kon-di'shon,  n.  [L.  condic 
condicionis  (also  conditio),  situation,  co 
pact,  &c. — con,  and  dico,  to  declare.  D 
tion.]  A  particular  mode  of  being;  siti 
tion;  predicament;  case;  state;  state  w 
respect  to  the  orders  or  grades  of  society 
to  property;  rank  in  society;  that  which 
requisite  to  be  done,  happen,  exist,  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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agonal  in  ordei  to  something  rise  being 

king  effect,  <>r  happening;  :i  clause 

i.n  1  embodying  some  stipulation, 

.  or  essential  point,     v  t.   To  foi  m 

lition  or  essential  accompani nt 

,,f  t.i  regulate  or  determine;  to  stipulate; 
to' arrange  Conditional,  kon-drahon 
Imposing  oondltlons;  containing  or 
depending  on  a  condition  or  oonditions; 
made  with  limitations;  not  absolute;  made 
,,r  granted  on  oertaln  terms;  gram,  and 
in 7i.-,  expressing  or  involving  a  condition 
Gondii lounflty,  kon-di'sho-nar'l-ti,  n 
The  quality  of  being  conditional  or  limited; 
limitation  oy  certain  terms.  Condition- 
ally, kon-di'shon-al-li,  "</r  in  a  condi- 
tional manner;  with  certain  limitations; 
on  particular  conditions,  tonus,  or  stipula- 
tions «  oiidltloiinfc.  kon  di'shon  at, 
pal  under  conditions;  to  regulate. 
Conditioned,  kon-di'shond,  o.  Having 
1  oartain  state  or  qualities,  usually  preceded 
by  some  qualifying  term,  as  i<\  11  conditioned, 
HI  conditioned;  metaph.  placed  or  cognized 
under  conditions  or  relations. 
oudolc,  kon-dol',  v.i. — condoled,  condol- 
ing 1 1  j  L  condoleo  -con,  with,  and  L.  doleo, 
to  grieve,  whence  doleful,  dolour.]  To  ex- 
press pain  or  grief  at  the  distress  or  mis- 
fortunes of  another;  to  express  sympathy 
to  one  in  grief  or  misfortune:  followed  by 
u-i'h.  v.t.t  To  lament  or  grieve  over. — 
Condolatory,  kon-dd'la-to-ri,  a.  Ex- 
ai  awing  condolence.— Condolence,  kon- 
dolens,  n,  The  act  of  condoling;  expression 
nf  sympathy  with  another's  grief.— Con- 
inter,  kon-dO'ler,  n.  One  who  condoles. 
oiidoiuiiiluni,  kon-do-min'i-um,  n.  [L. 
vii,  and  dominium,  rule.]  Joint  rule  or 
untrol. 

ondone,  kon-don',  v.t.  —  condoned,  con- 
ioning.  [L.  condonare,  to  pardon — con,  and 
lanare,  to  present,  from  donum,  a  gift. 
Donation.]  To  pardon;  to  forgive;  to 
overlook  an  offence  (never  with  a  personal 
jbject);  laiv,  to  forgive,  or  to  act  so  as  to 
mply  forgiveness  of  a  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow.— Condonation,  kon-do- 
ift'ehon,  n.  [L.  condonatio.]  The  act  of 
:ondoning  or  pardoning  a  wrong  act ;  law, 
in  act  or  course  of  conduct  by  which  a  hus- 
3and  or  a  wife  is  held  to  have  pardoned  a 
matrimonial  offence  committed  by  the 
)ther,  the  party  condoning  being  thus 
jarred  from  a  remedy  for  that  offence. 

ondor,  kon'dor,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Peruv. 
■untur.]  A  South  American  bird,  one  of 
he  largest  of  the  vulture  tribe,  found  most 
;ommonly  in  the  Andes  at  heights  from 
.0,000  or  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea. 

ondottlere,  kon-dot-tya'ra,  n.  pi.  Con- 
lot  tierl,  kon-dot-tya're.  [It.]  One  of  a 
:lass  of  mercenary  Italian  military  adven- 
turers in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
uries;  a  free-lance. 

ondiice,  kon-dQV,  v.i. — conduced,  conduc- 
ng.  [L.  conduco,  to  conduce  —  con,  and 
luco,  to  lead;  conduct  is  from  the  same 
erb.]  To  combine  with  other  things  in 
(ringing  about  or  tending  to  bring  about 
1  result;  to  lead  or  tend;  to  contribute: 
ollowed  by  the  infinitive  or  a  noun  pre- 
eded  by  to.— Conducible,*  kon-du'si-bl, 
t.  [L.  conducibilis.]  Conducive.  —  Con- 
llicibleness,*  kon-dii'si-bl-nes,  n.  Con- 
luciveness.  —  Condncive,  kon-du'siv,  a. 
laving  the  quality  of  conducing,  promot- 
ng,  or  furthering;  tending  to  advance  or 
•ring  about:  followed  by  to.—  Conduct  ve- 
iess,  kon-du'siv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
>eiug  conducive. 

ondnct,  kon'dukt,  n.  [L.L.  conductus, 
j.  conductus,  pp.  of  conduco.  Conduce. 
)uk.e.]  The  act  of  guiding  or  command- 
Dg;  mode  of  carrying  on  or  conducting; 
node  of  handling  or  wielding;  adminis- 
ration;  management;  personal  behaviour; 
ieportment:  applied  indifferently  to  a  good 
>r  bad  oourse  of  action;  the  act  of  convoy- 
ug  or  guarding;  guidance  or  bringing  along 
mder  protection.— v.t.  (kon-dukf).  To  ac- 
oinpany  and  show  the  way;  to  guide:  to 
ead;  to  escort;  to  lead,  as  a  commander; 
0  direct:  to  command;  to  manage  (affairs, 
-c);    refl,.   to    behave;   physics,   to    carry, 


transmit,  or  propagnte,  as  heat,  electricity, 

\<-  .  to  land  or  dlreol  as  musical  conductor. 

c  1    ToOarry,  transmit,  or  propagate  heat, 
electricity,  sound,  .Vc  ;  to  act  an  musical  O0n 

duotor,     CondnctlbllltT.  kon  duk'tt- 

iiii  mi,  ji      Oapaoity  ol  being  conducted, 

conductivity.       Conduct  Ible,    kon  duk' 

t  i  ill,  ii.  ( 'a  pa  bis  of  being  conducted  or  con 
rayed.-    Conduction,  kon-duk'ahon,  n 

1'liysirs,  the  mode  of  transference  of  In  at 
through  the  substance  of  solids  and  of  elee 
fruity  through  any  suitable   body  called   a 

conductor.    Conductive,  kon  duk'tiv,  </. 

I'/u/sics,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  con 
dnotlng      Conductivity,  kon-duk-tiv'l 

ti,  n.  Physic*,  the  power  of  oonduoting 
heat,  electricity,  &c. ;  the  quality  of  being 
conductive;  the  quantity  of  heat  that  flows 
in  unit  time  through  unit  area  of  a  plate  of 
any  substance  of  unit  thickness,  with  one 
degree  Of  difference  Of  temperature  between 
its  faces. —  Conductor,  kon-duk'ter,  n. 
One  who  conducts;  a  leader;  a  guide;  a 
commander;  one  who  leads  an  army;  a 
director  or  manager;  the  director  of  a  chorus 
or  orchestra;  the  person  who  attends  to  the 
passengers  in  an  omnibus,  a  tramway  car, 
or  the  like,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
driver;  physics,  a  body  that  receives  and 
transmits  or  communicates  heat,  electri- 
city, or  force  in  any  of  its  forms;  hence, 
specifically,  a  lightning-rod. — Coilduc- 
tory,  kon-duk'to-ri,  a.  Having  the  pro- 
perty of  conducting. 

Conduit,  kon'dit  or  kun'dit,  n.  [Fr.  con- 
duit, pp.  of  conduire,  L.  conducere,  con- 
ductum,  to  conduct.]  A  pipe,  tube,  or  other 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water  or 
other  fluid;  a  built  fountain  to  which  water 
is  brought  by  pipes. 

Cond  11  pi  lente, kon-du'pli-kat, a.  Doubled 
or  folded  over  or  together;  hot.  applied  to 
leaves  in  the  bud  when  they  are  folded 
down  the  middle,  so  that  the  halves  of  the 
lamina  are  applied  together  by  their  faces. 
— Condu nitration,  kon-du'pli-ka"shon, 
n.    A  doubling;  a  duplication. 

Condyle,  kon'dil,  n.  [L.  condylus,  Gr.  kon- 
dylos,  a  knuckle,  a  joint.]  Anat.  a  protu- 
berance on  the  end  of  a  bone  serving  to 
form  an  articulation  with  another  bone. — 
Condyloid,  kon'di-loid,  a.  Anat.  resem- 
bling or  shaped  like  a  condyle. 
Cone,  kon,  n.  [L.  conus,  Gr.  konos,  a  cone, 
from  root  seen  in  E.  hone,  Skr.  co,  to 
sharpen.]  A  solid  figure  rising  from  a 
circular  base  and  regularly  tapering  to  a 
point;  anything  shaped  like,  or  approach- 
ing the  shape  of,  a  cone;  one  of  the  fruits 
of  fir-trees,  pines,  &c;  a  strobilus;  the 
name  of  certain  molluscous  shells;  the 
hill  surrounding  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
ejected  material;  a  form  of  storm  signal. 
—Cone-pulley,  n.  A  pulley  shaped  like 
the  segment  of  a  cone,  that  is,  gradually 
tapering  from  a  thick  to  a  thin  end. — 
Cone-shell,  n.  One  of  a  family  of  gaster- 
opodous  molluscs,  characterized  by  a  shell 
of  a  remarkably  conical  form.  —  Conic, 
kon'ik,  a.  [L.  conicus,  Gr.  konikos.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cone;  conical;  pertaining 
to  a  cone. — Conic  sections,  the  figures  formed 
by  the  outlines  of  the  cut  surfaces  when  a 
cone  is  cut  by  a  plane,  more  especially  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  the  first 
of  which  is  seen  when  the  section  is  made 
parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  cone.  —  n.  A 
conic  section. —Conical,  kon'ik-al,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cone;  cone-shaped. — 
Conicality,  kon-i-kal'i-ti.— Conical- 
ness,  kon'ik-al-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  conical.— Conically,  kon'ik-al-li, 
adv.  In  the  form  of  a  cone.— Coniclty, 
ko-nis'i-ti,  n.  The  property  of  being  conical. 
—Conies,  kon'iks,  n.  That  part  of  geo- 
metry which  treats  of  the  cone  and  the 
several  curve  lines  arising  from  the  sections 
of  it.— Conifer,  ko'ni-fer,  n.  [L.  conus, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bot.  a  plant  producing 
cones,  or  hard,  dry,  scaly  seed-vessels  of  a 
conical  figure,  as  the  pine,  fir,  &c— Co- 
niferae,  ko-nif'er-e,  n.  vl.  The  conifers 
or  cone -bearing  trees,  including  the  firs, 
pines,  yew,  cypress,  &c.  —  Coniferous, 
ko-nif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  cones;  belonging 
or  relating  to  the  conifers.— Coniform, 


ko  in  foi  m,  a     in  foi  in  ol  nh  a] 

Conoid,  kcVnoid,  n  Oeom  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  ol  acl  ion  about 

its  axis;  anat.  Hi--  pineal  gland  Conoid, 
Conoldal,  ko'1,01,1.  led  noi'dal  ••     \\, 

proaohlng  to  a  oonii  al  form;  m  arly  01 sal 

Conotdlc,  ConoldlcaL  kfi  nol'dlk, 
ko-noi'di-kiii,  <«.    Pertaining  to  ■  conoid 
Coney,  n.    Cony. 

Confabulate,  kon  fabfl  lit,  >■ ,    \\. 
fabvlor    oon,  and /aoulor,  to  talk     1  ibli   I 

To  talk    familiarly    togethi 

prattle  This  word  Is  sometimes  short 
colloquially  to  <  onfall,  kon  fab',  Con- 
fabulation, kon  fal.'u  I.V'hIjoh.  v  \\. 
eonfabviatio.]  A.  talking  together;  familiar 
talk;  easy,  unrestrained  conversation  Often 
shortened   to   Confab,    kon-fal)'       Con- 

fabnlator,  kon-fab'u  later,  n.    Oi 

gaged   in  familiar   talk  or  conversation. 
Confahulatory.t    kon  fah'u  la  to  11,    a. 
Belonging  to  familiar  talk. 

Confeet,?  kon-fekt',  v.t.    [L,  ecnfleio,  eon- 

fectum,  to  prepare— con,  and/ac/o,  to  make. 
Comfit. j  To  compose,  mix,  put  togethi  r; 
to  make  into  sweetmeats.— n.\  (kon'fekt), 
A  confection;  a  sweetmeat.-  Confection 
koti-fek'shon,  n.  Anything  prepared  or 
preserved  with  sugar,  as  fruit;  a  sweet- 
meat; a  composition  or  mixturej.—  Con- 
fectionary, t  kon-fek'sho-na-ri  ji.  A  con- 
fectioner (O.T.).  —  a.  Relating  to  confec- 
tions. —  Confectioner,  kon-fek'shon-er, 
n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  or 
sell  sweetmeats  or  confections. — Confec- 
tionery, kon-fek'sho-ner-i,  n.  Sweet- 
meats; things  prepared  or  sold  by  a  con- 
fectioner; confections. 
Confederacy,  kon-fed'er-a-si,  n.  [L.L. 
confuideratio — con,  and  L.  foedvs,  a  league. 
Federal.]  A  contract  between  two  or 
more  persons,  bodies  of  men  or  states,  com- 
bined in  support  of  each  other,  in  some  act 
or  enterprise;  a  league;  compact;  alliance; 
the  personB,  states,  or  nations  united  by 
a  league.— Confederate,  kon-fed'er-at,  a. 
[L.L.  con/oederatus.]  United  in  a  league; 
allied  by  treaty;  engaged  in  a  confederacy; 
pertaining  to  a  confederacy.—  n.  One  who 
is  united  with  others  in  a  league;  a  person 
or  nation  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  an  ally; 
an  accomplice. — v.i.— confederated,  confed- 
erating. To  unite  in  a  league  or  confeder- 
acy. —  Confederation,  kon-fed'er-a"- 
shon,  n.  A  confederacy;  a  league;  alliance; 
the  parties  to  a  league;  states  united  by  a 
confederacy.— Confederatlve,  kon-fed'- 
er-a-tiv,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  confedera- 
tion. 

Confer,  kon-fer',  v.t. — con  ferred,conf erring. 
[L.  confero,  to  bring  together,  compare, 
bestow,  consult,  &c. — con,  together,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]  To  give  or  bestow:  with  on 
or  upon  before  the  recipient.  .'.  Confer 
differs  from  bestow,  inasmuch  as  it  always 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  condescension 
or  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  giver. — 
v.i.  To  consult  together  on  some  special 
subject;  to  compare  opinions:  formerly 
often  simply  to  discourse  or  talk,  but  con- 
fer now  implies  conversation  on  some  seri- 
ous or  important  subject. — Conferee,  kon- 
fer-5',  n.  One  on  whom  something  is  con- 
ferred.—Conference,  kon'fer-ens,  n.  [Fr. 
conference.]  The  act  of  conferring  or  con- 
sulting together;  a  meeting  for  consulta- 
tion, discussion,  or  instruction;  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  different  foreign 
countries  in  regard  to  some  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all;  talk  or  conversation  {Shak. ) t. 
— Conferranle,  kon-fer'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  conferred  or  bestowed.  —  Con- 
ferrer,  kon-fer'er,  n.    One  who  confers. 

Conferva,  kon-fer'va,  n.  pi.  Conferva;, 

kon-fer've.  [  L.]  A  name  for  various  aquatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  alga?,  and  chiefly 
composed  of  simple  or  branching  filaments. 
— Confer vaceons,  kon-fer-va'shus,  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  confervas  or  allied  plants. — 
Confervoid,  kon-fer'void,  a.  Resembling 
a  conferva;  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  confervas. 

Confess,  kon-fes',  v.t.  [Fr.  confesser,  from 
L.  confiteor.  confessum — con,  and  fateor,  to 
own  or  acknowledge.]  To  own,  acknow- 
ledge, or  avow,  as  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  charge, 
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a  debt,  or  something  Unit  is  against  one's 
interest  or  reputation;  to  own  to;  to  dil 
close;  eccles.  to  disclose  or  rcc;i  pit  white 
(sins)  to  a  priest  in  private  with  a  view  to 
absolution:  in  this  sense  sometimes  rtfl  ; 
to  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of:  said 
of  the  priest;  to  acknowledge  as  having  a 
certain  character  or  certain  claims;  to  de- 
clare belief  in;  to  grant,  concede,  admit; 
not  to  dispute;  to  attest,  reveal,  let  be 
known  (poet.).  .'.  Syn.  under  Acknow- 
ledge.—r.i.  To  make  confession  or  avowal; 
to  disclose  faidts;  to  make  known  one's  sins 

to  a  priest.— Confessedly,  kon-fes'ed  li, 

adv.  By  general  confession  or  admission; 
admittedly.  —  Con  fesser,  kon-fes'er,  n. 
One  who  confesses. —  Confession,  kon- 
fesh'on,  ft.  The  act  of  confessing;  the  act 
of  making  an  avowal;  profession  (N.T.);  a 
disclosing  of  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest;  the 
disburdening  of  the  conscience  privately  to 
a  confessor. — Confession  of  Faith,  a  formu- 
lary which  comprises  the  articles  of  faith 
that  a  person,  a  church,  &c,  accepts  as  true. 
—Confessional,  kon-fesh'on-al,  n.  [Fr. 
confessional,  L.L.  confessionale.]  A  com- 
partment or  cell  in  which  a  priest  sits  to 
hear  confession,  having  a  small  opening  or 
hole  at  each  side  through  which  the  penitent, 
kneeling  without,  makes  confession— a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  confession.— Confes- 
sional  1st.  kon-fesh'on-al-ist,  n.  A  priest 
who  sits  in  the  confessional;  a  confessor. — 
i  on Irss i 011:1  ry,  kon-fesh'o-na-ri,  a  Per- 
taining to  auricular  confession. — Confes- 
sor, kon-fes'er,  n.  One  who  confesses;  one 
who  acknowledges  a  crime  or  fault;  a  priest 
who  hears  confession  and  assumes  power  to 
grant  absolution;  one  who  made  a  profes- 
sion of  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  adhered  to  it  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

Confide,  kon-fld',  v.i.— confided,  confiding. 
[L.  confido—con,  and  fido,  to  trust.  Faith.] 
To  rely  with  full  assurance  of  mind;  to  rest 
the  mind  firmly  without  anxiety;  to  trust; 
to  believe:  followed  by  in. — v.t.— confided, 
confiding.  To  intrust:  to  commit  with  full 
reliance  on  the  party  to  whom  the  thing  is 
committed  (to  confide  a  thing  to  a  person). 
—Confidant,  kon'fi-dant,  n.masc.  Con- 
fidante, kon-fi-dant',  n.fem.  [O.Fr.]  A 
person  intrusted  with  the  confidence  of  an- 
other; one  to  whom  secrets  are  confided; 
a  confidential  friend.— Confidence,  kon'- 
fi-dens,  n.  [L.  confidential  Assurance  of 
mind;  firm  belief;  trust;  reliance;  reliance 
on  one's  own  abilities,  resources,  or  circum- 
stances; self-reliance;  assurance;  boldness; 
courage;  that  in  which  trust  is  placed; 
ground  of  trust;  a  secret;  a  private  or  con- 
fidential communication  (to  exchange  con- 
fidences together).  —  Confident,  kon'fi- 
dent,  a.  Full  of  confidence;  having  full  be- 
lief; fully  assured;  relying  on  one's  self;  full 
of  assurance;  bold,  sometimes  overbold. — 
Confidential,  kon-fi-den'shal,  a.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  another ;  intrusted  with 
secrets  or  with  private  affairs;  intended  to 
be  treated  as  private,  or  kept  in  confidence; 
spoken  or  written  in  confidence;  secret. — 
Confidentially,  kon-fi-den'shal-li,  adv. 
In  a  confidential  manner.— Confidently, 
kon'fi-dent-li,  adv.  In  a  confident  manner; 
with  firm  trust;  with  strong  assurance;  posi- 
tively ;  dogmatically.  —  Con  fid  en  1  n  ess, 
kon'fi-dent-nes,».  Confidence.— Confider, 
kon-fl'der,  n.  One  who  confides;  one  who 
trusts  in  orintrusts  to  another. — Confi- 
ding, kon-fi'ding,  p.  and  a.  Trusting;  re- 
posing confidence;  trustful;  credulous. — 
Confidingly,  kon-fl'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
fiding manner;  trustfully,  —  Confiding' 
Iiess,  kon-fi'ding-nes,  n.  Confiding  dis 
position;  trustfulness. 

Configure,  t  kon-fig'ur,  v.t. — configured, 
configuring.  [L.  configuro — con,  and  figure, 
to  form;  figura,  figure.]  To  form;  to  dis- 
pose in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or  shape.— 
Configuration,  kon-fig'u-ra"shon,  n.  [L. 
configuratio.]  External  form,  figure,  or 
shape  of  a  thing  as  resulting  from  the  dis- 
position and  shape  of  its  parts;  external 
aspect  or  appearance;  shape  or  form. 
Confine,  kon'fin,  n.  [L.  confinis,  bordering, 
adjoining,  confine,  a  border — con,  and  finis, 
end,  border,  limit.  Fine.]  Border;  boun- 
dary; frontier;    the  part  of  any  territory 


which  is  ;i(  or  near  the  end  or  extremity: 
generally  in  the  plural  and  in  regard  to 
contiguous   region*.       V.t,  (koit-fln')  —  con- 

jiiint,  confining.  [Fr.  confiner.)  To  restrain 

within  limits;  to  circumscribe;  hence,  to 
Imprison;  to  immure;  to  shut,  up;  to  limit 
or  restrain  voluntarily  in  some  act  or  prac- 
tice (to  confine  one's  selj  to  a  subject). — To 
be  confined,  to  be  in  child-bed.— -Coil II li- 
able, kon-fi'nabl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
fined or  limited.— Confined,  kon-flnd',  p. 
and  a.  Restrained  within  limits;  limited; 
circumscribed;  narrow  (a  confined  scope  or 
range).— Confinement,  kon-fln'ment,  n. 
The  state  of  being  confined;  restraint  within 
limits;  any  restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or 
other  obstacle  or  necessity;  imprisonment; 
the  lying-in  of  a  woman.—  Confilicr,  kon- 
f  I'ner,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  confiues. 

Confirm,  kon-ferm',  v.t.  [L.  confirmo— 
con,  and  firmo,  to  make  firm,  from  firmus, 
firm.]  To  make  firm  or  more  firm;  to  add 
strength  to;  to  strengthen;  to  settle  or 
establish ;  to  make  certain ;  to  put  past 
doubt;  to  assure;  to  verify;  to  sanction;  to 
ratify  (an agreement,  promise);  tostrengthen 
in  resolution,  purpose,  or  opinion;  to  ad- 
minister the  rite  of  confirmation  to.— Coil- 
li  rumble,  kon-fer'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  confirmed.— Confirmance.t  kon- 
fer'mans,  n.  Confirmation.— Confirma- 
tion, kon-fer-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
confirming;  the  act  of  establishing;  estab- 
lishment; corroboration;  the  act  of  render- 
ing valid  or  ratifying;  the  ceremony  of  laying 
on  hands  by  a  bishop  in  the  admission  of 
baptized  persons  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Christian  privileges,  a  rite  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  and  English  churches;  that  which 
confirms;  additional  evidence;  proof;  con- 
vincing testimony.— Confirmative,  kon- 
fer'ma-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  confirm  or  estab- 
lish; confirmatory.  —  Confirmatively, 
kon-fer'ma-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  confirmative 
manner;  so  as  to  confirm. — Confirma- 
tory, kon-fer'ma-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  con- 
firm; giving  additional  strength,  force,  or 
stability,  or  additional  assurance  or  evi- 
dence—Confirmed, kon-fermd',  p.  and 
a.  Fixed;  settled;  settled  in  certain  habits, 
state  of  health,  &c.  (a  confirmed  drunkard 
or  invalid);  having  received  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation. —  Confirmedly,  con-fer'med- 
li,  adv.  In  a  confirmed  manner. — Con- 
firmer,  kon-fer'mer,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms. 

Confiscate,  kon-fis'kat  or  kon'fis-kat,  v.t. 
— confiscated,  confiscating.  [L.  confisco,  con- 
fiscatum—con,  together,  and  fiscus,  the  state 
treasury.]  To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
public  treasury ;  to  appropriate  to  public 
use  byway  of  penalty;  to  appropriate  under 
legal  authority  as  forfeited. — a.  Confiscated. 
(Shak.)  —  Confiscable, t  kon'fis-ka-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  confiscated;  liable  to  for- 
feiture. —Confiscation,  kon-fls-ka'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  confiscating  or  appropriating 
as  forfeited.— Confiscator,  kon'fis-ka-ter 
or  kon-fis',  n.  One  who  confiscates.— Con- 
fiscatory, kon-fis'ka-to-ri,  a.  Confiscating; 
relating  to  confiscation. 

Conflagration,  kon-fla-gra'shon,  n.  [L. 
conflagratio — con,  with,  and  flagro,  to  burn, 
whence^ttgrrant.  ]  A  great  fire,  or  the  burning 
of  any  great  mass  of  combustibles.— Con- 
flagrate, kon-fla'grat,  v.t.  To  burn  up; 
to  consume  with  fire.    (Carl.) 

Conflate, t  k  on-flat',  v.t.— conflated,  conflat- 
ing. [L.  conflo,  conflatum,  to  collect—  con, 
together,  and  flo,  to  blow;  same  root  as  E. 
blow.]    To  bring  together;  to  collect. 

Conflict,  kon'flikt,  n.  [L.  conflictus,  a  con- 
flict, from  confligo—con,  together,  and  fligo, 
to  strike,  to  dash.]  A  fighting  or  struggle 
for  mastery;  a  combat;  a  striving  to  oppose 
or  overcome;  active  opposition;  contention; 
strife. — v.i.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  hos- 
tility; to  contend; 'to  strive  or  struggle;  to 
be  in  opposition;  to  be  contrary.— Con- 
flicting, kon-flik'ting,  a.  Being  in  oppo- 
sition ;  contrary ;  contradictory ;  incompa- 
tible. —  Connection,!  kon-flik'shon.  n. 
Act  of  conflicting  or  clashing.— Conflic- 
tive.t  kon-flik'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  conflict; 
conflicting. 

Confluence,  kon'flu-ens,  n.  [L.  confluentia, 


from  ronfluo — con,   and  fluo,   to  flow.]    A 
flowing  together;    the  meeting  or  junction 
of  two  or  more  streams  of  water;  also, 
place  of  meeting;  the  running  to 
people;  a  crowd;  a  concourse.  —  Con II u- 
eilt,  kon'flQ-ent,  a.   [L.  confluens.  )  Flowing 
together;  meeting  in  their  course,  as  two 
streams;   meeting;   running  together;   faf, 
united  at  some  part.— Confluent  small-pox, 
small-pox  in   which  the  pustules   run 
gether  or  unite. — n.  A  tributary  stream 
Conflux,  kon'fluks,  n.  A  flowing  together; 
a  crowd;  a  multitude  collected. 

Conform,  kon-form',  v.t.  [L.  conformo— 
con,  and  forma,  form.]  To  make  of  the 
same  form  or  character;  to  make  like  (to 
conform  anything  to  a  model);  to  bring  Into 
harmony  or  correspondence;  to  adapt;  to 
submit:  often  refl.— v.i.  To  act  in  conformity 
or  compliance;  eccles.  to  comply  with  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church.— a.  [L. 
conformis—con,  and  forma,  form.]  Con- 
formable. —Conformabtllty,  kon-for'- 
ma-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
conformable.  —  Conformable,  kon-for7- 
ma-bl,  a.  Corresponding  in  form,  character, 
manners,  opinions,  &c;  in  harmony  or  con- 
formity ;  agreeable ;  suitable  ;  consistent ; 
adapted;  compliant;  submissive;  disposed 
to  obey;  geol.  lying  in  parallel  or  nearly 
parallel  planes,  and  having  the  same  dip 
and  changes  of  dip :  said  of  strata  or  groups 
of  strata.— Conformableness,  kon-for'- 
ma-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being  conformable. 
— Conformably,  kon-for'ma-bli,  adv.  In 
a  conformable  manner;  in  conformity;  suit- 
ably; agreeably.— Conformation,  kon- 
for-ma'shon,  n.  The  manner  in  which  a 
body  is  formed ;  the  particular  disposition 
of  the  parts  which  compose  it;  configuration; 
form;  structure. — Con  former,  kon-fer'- 
mer, n.  One  who  conforms;  one  who  com- 
plies with  established  forms  or  doctrines.-1 
Conformist,  kon-for'mist,  n.  One  who 
conforms  or  complies;  one  who  complies 
with  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  distinguished  from  a  Dissenter  or  Non- 
conformist.—Conformity,  kon-form'i-ti, 
n.  Correspondence  in  form  or  manner; 
agreement;  congruity;  likeness;  harmony; 
correspondence  with  decrees  or  dictates; 
submission;  accordance;  compliance  with 
the  usages  or  principles  of  the  English 
Church. 

Confound, kon-found',  v.t.  [Fr.  confondre, 
from  L.  confundo — con,  together,  and/undo, 
fusum,  to  pour  out,  whence  fuse,  confwt, 
refuse,  &c]  To  mingle  confusedly  together; 
to  mix  in  a  mass  or  crowd  so  that  individuals 
cannot  be  distinguished;  to  throw  into  dis- 
order; to  confuse;  to  mistake  one  for  an- 
other; to  make  a  mistake  between;  to  throw 
into  consternation;  to  perplex  with  terror, 
surprise,  or  astonishment;  to  astound;  to 
abash;  to  overthrow,  ruin,  baffle,  or  bring 
to  nought.  .".  Syn.  under  Abash.— Con- 
founded, kon-foun'ded,  a.  Excessive; 
odious;  detestable.  (Colloq.)— Confoun- 
dedly, kon-foun'ded-li,  adv.  Enormously; 
greatly;  shamefully;  odiously;  detestably. 
(Colloq.)— Confounder,  kon-foun'der,  «. 
One  who  or  that  which  confounds. 
Confraternity,  kon-fra-ter'ni-ti,  n.  A 
fraternity  or  brotherhood. 
Confront,  kon-frunt',  v.t.  [Fr.  confronter 
— L.  con,  together,  and  frons,  frontis.  the 
countenance  or  front.]  To  stand  facing; 
to  face;  to  stand  in  front  of;  to  meet  in 
hostility;  to  oppose;  to  set  face  to  face;  to 
bring  into  the  presence  of:  followed  by 
with.  —  Confrontation^  Confront- 
ment.t  kon-frun-ta'shon,  kon-frunt'ment, 
n.  The  act  of  confronting.— Confronter, 
kon-frun'ter,  n.  One  who  confronts. 
Confucian,  Confucianist,  kon-fu'shi- 
an,  kon-fu'shi-an-ist,  n.  A  follower  of  Con- 
fucius, the  famous  Chinese  philosopher.— 
Confucian,  kon-fu'shi-an,  a.  Relating  to 
Confucius.— Confucianism,  kon-fu'shi- 
an-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  or  system  of 
morality  taught  by  Confucius,  which  has 
been  long  adopted  in  China,  and  inculcates 
the  practice  of  virtue  but  not  the  worship 
of  any  god. 

Confuse,  kon-fuz\  v.t.— confused,  confus- 
ing.    [L.  confusus,  from  confundo.     Con- 
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,  si.  1    To   mil   up  without   order  or 

throw    toother    indiscrimi 

bo   derange,   disorder,   Jumble;    t<> 

ifound;  to  perplex  or  derange  the  ralnd 

ideas  of;  to  embarrass;  to  disconcert 

1  underABARU.    Con  fused,  kon  fuzd', 

Mixed  up  together  without  order 

eiiicnt;    ni.lisii  iniiimt  cly    mingled 

.,/    heap),    disordered;    perplexed; 

disconcerted.     ■  Coil  1 11  «.<-<!- 

l-li.   <k/iv      In   a   confused 

unci;  in  a  mixed  mass;  without  order; 

isorimiuately;  \nth  agitation  of  mind 

■tfuaedliess,     kon-fu'zed-nes,     11.     A 

being   confused.      Confusion. 

011,  11     I L.  cotifuaio.]    A  state  in 

fob  things  are  confused:  an  indiscrimi- 

■    m    disorderly    mingling;    disorder; 

nultuous    oondition;     perturbation    of 

i,l,  embarrassment;  distraction;  abash- 

nl;  disconcertment;  overthrow;  defeat; 

<  onf'iislx'.  kon-fu'ziv,  a.    Having 

.■ndency  to  confusion. 

ifiitc,  kon-futf,  v.t.— confuted,  confuting. 

.  to  cool  down  by  cold  water,  to 
ifute  con,  together,  andfutis,  a  pitcher, 
in  root  otfwxdo,  to  pour.  To  prove  (an 
anient,  statement,  he.)  to  be  false,  de- 
ux c.  or  invalid;  to  disprove;  to  over- 
drove (a  person)  to  be  wrong;  to 
iviet  of  error  by  argument  or  proof. — 
nfulnble.  kon-fu'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
ng  confuted.— Confutation,  kou-fii- 
ihon,  a.  The  act  of  confuting,  disprov- 
,  or  proving  to  be  false  or  invalid.— 
iifutntivc,  kon-fu'ta-tiv,  a.  Adapted 
designed  to  confute.— Confliter,  kon- 
er,  S,    One  who  confutes. 

ige,  kon'jo:  Fr.  prou.  koh-zha,  n.  [Fr., 
re,  permission;  from  L.  commiatus,  leave 
ibsence,  from  commeo,  commeatum  to  go 
come — com,  and  meo,  to  go.]  Leave  to 
art;  farewell;  dismissal;  a  ceremonious 
retaking;  an  act  of  civility  on  other 
asions ;  a  bow  or  a  courtesy.  —  Congi 
ire  (leave  to  elect),  the  sovereign's  li- 
se  or  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter 
;hoose  a  bishop,  the  person  to  be  chosen 
rig  recommended  by  the  crown.  The 
n  Congee  is  also  used,  and  sometimes 
1  verb;  to  take  leave;  to  make  a  conge 

K)W. 

igeal,  kon-jel',  v.t.  [L.  congelare — con, 
sther,  and  gelare,  to  freeze,  from  gelu, 
1,  whence  also  gelid,  jelly.]  To  change 
n  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  cold  or  a 
1  of  heat;  to  freeze;  to  coagulate;  to  check 
flow  of;  to  make  (the  blood)  run  cold. 
»'.  To  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state 
cold;  to  coagulate.  —  Congeal  able. 
-jel'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  congealed. 
oiigcalablcness,  kon-jel'a-bl-nes,  n. 
1  quality  of  being  congealable. — Con- 
tinent, kon-jel 'nieut,  n.  Congela- 
1.  —  Congelation,  kou-je-la'shon,  n. 
congelatio.]  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
ling;  the  state  of  being  congealed;  what 
ingealed  or  solidified;  a  concretion. 
gee,  Conge-  . 

gener,  kon'je-ner,  n.  [L.  —  con,  to- 
ler,  and  genus,  generis,  a  kind  or  race.] 
bing  of  the  same  kind  or  nearly  allied; 
lant  or  animal  belonging  to  the  same 
us.  —  Congeneric,  Congenerical, 
-je-ner'ik,  kon-je-ner'ik-al,  a.  Being  of 
same  kind  or  nature;  belonging  to  the 
e  genus,— Congenerous,  kon-jen'er- 
1.  Congeneric;  anat.  applied  to  muscles 
ch  concur  in  the  same  action. 

genial,  kon-je'ni-al,  a.  [L.  con,  and 
alis,  E.  genial.]  Partaking  of  the  same 
are  or  natural  characteristics;  kindred; 
pathetic;  suited  for  each  other.—  Coil- 
liaiity,  Coiigenlaliicss,  kon-je'ni- 
-ti,  kon-je'ni-al-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
ig  congenial;  natural  affinity,  suitable- 
[.— Congenialtze,  kon-je'ni-al-iz,  v.t. 
make  congenial.— Congenially,  kon- 
i-al-li,  adv.    In  a  congenial  manner. 

genital,  kon-jen'i-tal,  a.  [L.  congeni- 
-con,  and  genitus,  born,  root  gen,  to 
luce.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  an 
vidual  from  birth  (a  congenital  defor- 
?)• 

ger,  Conger-eel,  kong'ger,  n.     [L. 


oonper,  a  conger-eel  I  The  tee  Ml,  •  large 
voracious  species  of  eel,  sometimes  grow- 
ing i"  the  length  of  10  feet,  and  m  Lghlng 

100  11 

Congeries,  kon  je'n  .  .-.  „  ting,  an<l  yl. 
1 1...  from  congt  /■<>,  to  1  t,  and  vi ", 

to  bow  I    a  oolleotioD  ol  several  pai 
01  bodlei  in  one  masa  or  as  1 
aggregate;  a  combination. 

Congest,  Konjest',  v.i.  |L  ooagero,  sen* 
pestunt— eon,  and  giro,  to  bear  |    To  heap 

together!;  surf,  to  cause  an  unnatural  ac- 
einiiulation  of  blood  in.  Congested,  kon 
jested,  <i      M,il    oontaining  an  unnatural 

aooumulation  <»f  Mood;  affected  with  eon 
gestlon.  —  Congestion,  kon-Jest'yon,  a 

[L.  congest  io.]  Mid.  an  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  an  organ,  the  functions 
of  which  are  thereby  disordered  Con- 
gestive, kon-jes'tiv,  «.     Pertaining  to 

congestion ;  indicating  an  unnatural  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  sonic  part  of  the 
body. 

Conglobate,  kon'globat,  a.  [L.  conglo- 
}>atus—con,  and  globus,  a  ball.  Glouk  ] 
Formed  or  gathered  into  a  ball  or  small 
spherical  body;  combined  into  one  mass. 
— v.t.\ — conglobated,  conglobating.  To  col- 
lect or  form  into  a  ball;  to  combine  into 
one  mass. — v.i.  To  assume  a  round  or  globu- 
lar form.— Conglobateiy,  kon'gld-bat-li, 
adv.  In  a  round  or  roundish  form.— Con- 
global  Ion,  kon-glo-ba'shon,  7*.  The  act 
of  forming  or  gathering  into  a  ball;  a  round 
body — Cong  lobe,  t  kon-glob',  v.t.  and  i.— 
conglobed,  conglobing.    To  conglobate. 

Conglomerate,  kon-glom'er-at,  a.  [L.  con- 
glomero,  conglomeratum — con,  and  glomus, 
glomeris,  a  ball,  a  clew.]  Gathered  into  a 
ball  or  round  body;  crowded  together; 
clustered.  —  v.t.  —  conglomerated,  conglom- 
erating. To  gather  into  a  ball  or  round 
body;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass.— n.  A 
kind  of  rock  made  up  of  rounded  frag- 
ments of  various  rocks  cemented  together 
by  a  matrix  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  or 
other  cement;  gravel  solidified  by  cement 
into  a  rock;  pudding-stone. —  Conglom- 
eration, kon-glom'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  conglomerating ;  collection  ;  accumula- 
tion; what  is  conglomerated;  a  mixed  mass; 
a  mixture. 

Conglutinate.kon-glu'ti-nat.v.f.— conglu- 
tinated,  conglutinating.  [L.  conglutino  — 
con,  and  glutino,  from  gluten,  glue.  Glue.] 
To  glue  together;  to  unite  by  some  glu- 
tinous or  tenacious  substance;  to  reunite; 
to  cement. —v.t.  To  coalesce;  to  unite  by 
the  intervention  of  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance.—a.  Glued  together;  bot.  united  by 
some  adhesive  substance,  but  not  organi- 
cally united.— Conglutinant.  kon-glu'- 
ti-nant,  a.  Gluing;  uniting.— Congluti- 
nation, kon-glu'ti-na"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  gluing  together;  a  joining  by  means  of 
some  tenacious  substance;  union;  coales- 
cence.—Conglutlnative,  kon-glu'ti-ria- 
tiv,  o.  Having  the  power  of  uniting  by 
agglutination.  —  Conglut  inator,  kon  - 
glu'ti-na-ter,  n.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  uniting  wounds. 

Congou,  kong'go,  n.  [Chinese  kung-fu, 
labour.]  The  second  lowest  quality  of 
black  tea,  being  the  third  picking  from  a 
plant  during  the  season. 

Congratulate,  kon-grat'u-lat,  v.t.  — con- 
gratulated, congratulating. — [L.  congratulor 
— con,  and  gratulor,  from  gratus,  grateful, 
pleasiug.  Grace.]  To  address  with  ex- 
pressions of  sympathetic  pleasure  on  some 
piece  of  good  fortune  happening  to  the 
party  addressed;  to  compliment  upon  an 
event  deemed  happy;  to  wish  joy  to;  to 
felicitate;  also  reft,  to  have  a  lively  sense 
of  one's  own  good  fortune;  to  consider 
one's  self  lucky—  Congratulable.t  kon- 
grat'u-la-bl,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being 
congratulated.  —  Congratulant.  kon  - 
grat'Q-lant,  a.  Congratulating;  expressing 
pleasure  in  another's  good  fortune.— Con- 
gratulation. kon-grat'u-la"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  congratulating;  words  used  in  con- 
gratulating; expression  to  a  person  of  plea- 
sure in  his  good  fortune:  felicitation.  — 
Congratnlator,  kon-grat'u-la-ter,  n.  One 
who  congratulates.  —  Congratulatory, 


kon  (.'i-at'n  1.1 1,,  u.  „      Containing  or  ex- 
pn     Ing  1  ongratuiatlon. 
Congregate, 

gated,  rigrego    co  1 

:'"'•  I    To 

i.l.-;  to 
britiK'    Into  on.     ;  ,.|    ,,, 

united  body.    ».%,  To  oomi 

si  ruble;  to  meet  In  a  crowd     a    • 

ciimpact;   clone.    Congrcunllon, 

•    hon,  n     'I'll' 
the  ad  "f  bringing  tog<  thei  bltng; 

a  collection  or  at  1  mblaj  • 

tliingH;  an  assembly,  especially  an  u  M  inMy 

■  if  persona  met  for  the  worship  of  God;  or  a 

number  of  people  organized  an  s  l>.»dy  for 

the  purpose  of  holding  religious  serrii 
""inn. UK     Congregational,  kong-grt- 

ga'shon-al,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  coni 
Eton;   pertaining  to  the   Independent*  or 
Oongregatlonlste,  or  to  Congregationalism. 

—  Congregationalism,    kong-gn 

shon-al-i/.m,  n.     A  system  of  administering 
church  affairs  by  which  each  congregation 

has  the  right  of  regulating  the  details  of  its 
worship,    discipline,     and    government.  — 

Congregationalism    kong-gre-«a'shon- 

al-ist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  Congrega- 
tional church  or  society;  an  Independent. 
Congress,  kong'gres,  n.  [L.  congressus,  a 
meeting,  from  congredior,  congressum,  to 
come  together  —  con,  and  gradior,  to  go; 
gradus,  a  step,  whence  grade,  degree,  &lc] 
A  meeting  together  of  individuals;  an  as- 
sembly of  envoys,  commissioners,  deputies. 
kc. ;  a  meeting  of  sovereign  princes  or  of 
the  representatives  of  several  courts,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  international 
affairs;  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  consisting  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. — 
v.i.\  To  come  together;  to  assemble;  to 
meet.— Congressional,  kon-gresh'on-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  congress  or  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.— Congress- 
man, n.  A  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Congreve,  kong'grev,  n.  A  kind  of  lucifer 
match.  —  Congreve  rocket,  so  called  from 
the  inventor,  Sir  William  Congreve,  an  iron 
rocket  for  use  in  war. 

Congrue.t  kon-gro',  v.i.  [L.  congruo,  to 
suit,  to  be  congruous.]  To  be  consistent; 
to  agree.  (Shak.)— Congruence,  Con- 
gruency,  koug'gru-ens,  kong'gru-en-si.  n. 
[L.  congruentia.]  Suitableness  of  one  thing 
to  another;  agreement;  consistency.— Con- 
gruent, kong'gru-ent,  a.  Suitable;  agree- 
ing; corresponding.  —  Congruent  ly, 
kong'gru-ent-li,  ado.  In  a  congruent  man- 
ner. —  Congruity,  Congruoiisness, 
kong-gro'i-ti,  kong'gru-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quaiity  of  being  congruous;  agreement 
between  things;  suitableness;  pertinence; 
consistency;  propriety.  —  Congruous, 
kong'gru-us,  a.  [L.  congruus.]  Accordant; 
harmonious;  well  adapted;  appropriate; 
meet;  fit.— Congruously,  kong'gru-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  congruous  manner;  suitably; 
pertinently;  agreeably;  consistently. 

Conic,  Conifer,  &c.    Under  Cone. 
Conidium,  -ia.  kon-id'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  dim. 

of  konis,  dust.]    In  fungi,  a  minute  asexual 

spore. 
Conilne,  kon-i'in,  n.    [From  conium,  the 

hemlock.]     An  alkaloid  poison  contained 

in  hemlock. 

Coniotbeca,  kon'i-o-the//ka>  n.  pi.  Conio- 

llieca?,  kon'i-6-the"se.  [Gr.  konis,  konios, 
dust,  and  theke,  a  case-]  Bot.  an  anther- 
cell. 

Coniroster,  ko-ni-ros'ter,  n.  [L.  conns,  a 
cone,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  A  member  of 
the  Conirostres  (ko-ni-ros'trez),  a  section  or 
sub-order  of  iusessorial  birds  comprising 
those  genera  which  have  a  strong  bill,  more 
or  less  conical,  and  without  notches.  — 
Conirostral,  ko-ni-ros'tral,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  conirosters. 

Conjecture,  kon-jek'tur,  n.  [Fr.  conjec- 
ture, L.  conjectura,  a  conjecture,  lit.  a  throw- 
ing or  putting  of  things  together,  from  con- 
jicio,  to  throw  together— con,  and  jacio,  to 
throw.]  A  guess  or  inference  based  on  the 
supposed  possibility  or  probability  of  a  fact, 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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or  on  slight  evidence;  an  Opinion  formed 

on  insufficient  or  presumptive  evidence; 
surmise. — v.t. — con j< chard,  conjecturing.  To 
Judge  by  guess  or  conjecture;  to  guess 
V.I.  To  form  conjectures.  Conjecture!', 
kon-jek'tur-er,  n.  One  who  conjectures;  a 
guesser.— Conjeet  11  ruble,  kon  jek'tur-o- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  guessed  or  con- 
jectured. —  i  o  11  jeel uritl,  kon  jek'tiir-al, 
a.  Depending  ou  conjecture;  implying  guess 
or  conjecture.  —  Coiijreturullst.f  kon 
jek'tiir-al -ist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  oon- 
jectures.— Conjectural  Ity.t  kon-Jek'tQ- 
ral"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conjectural; 
guesswork.  —  Coiijecturnlly,  kon-jek'- 
tur-al-li,  adv.  In  a  conjectural  manner;  by 
conjecture;  by  guess. 

Conjoin,  ton-join',  v.t.  [Con  and  join ;  Fr. 
conjoindre.]  To  join  together  or  in  one;  to 
unite;  to  associate  or  connect.  —  v.i.  To 
unite;  to  join;  to  league.— Conjoint,  kon- 
joint',  a.  United;  connected;  associated. — 
Conjointly,  kon-joint'li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
joint manner;  jointly;  unitedly;  in  union; 
together. 
Conjugal,  kon'ju-gal,  a.  [L.  conjugalis— 
con,  together,  and  jugum,  a  yoke,  from  jug, 
root  of  jungo,  to  join,  seen  also  in  E.  yoke. 
Yoke.]  Belonging  to  marriage  or  married 
persons;  matrimonial;  connubial.  —  Con- 
jugally, kon'ju-gal-li,  adv.  Matrimoni- 
ally; connubially. 

Conjugate,  kon'jQ-gat,  v.t.  —  conjugated, 
conjugating.  |L.  conjugo,  conjugatus,  to 
couple— cow,  and jugo,  to  yoke.  Conjugal.] 
Gram,  to  inflect  (a  verb)  through  its  several 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons, or  so  many  of  them.— a.  United  in 
pairs;  joined  together;  coupled;  hot.  ap- 
plied to  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets;  chem.  containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a  single 
one;  gram,  applied  to  words  from  the  same 
root,  and  having  the  same  radical  significa- 
tion, but  modified  by  the  affix  added,  or  to 
words  which  have  the  same  form  but  are 
different  parts  of  speech;  math,  applied  to 
two  points,  lines,  &c,  when  they  are  con- 
sidered together,  with  regard  to  any  pro- 
perty, in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
interchanged  without  altering  the  way  of 
enunciating  the  property.  —  Conjugate  foci, 
in  a  mirror  or  lens,  are  two  points  such  that 
rays  proceeding  from  either  are  reflected 
or  refracted  to  the  other.— n.  What  is  con- 
jugate; a  conjugate  word.— Conjugation, 
kon-jii-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  conjugatio.]  The 
inflection  of  a  verb  in  its  different  forms ; 
a  class  of  verbs  conjugated  in  the  same  way; 
biol.  the  union  of  two  sex-cells  (gametes) 
of  similar  appearance.— Con  jugational, 
kon-ju-ga'shon-al,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
conjugation. 

Conjunct,  kon-jungkt',  a.  [L.  conjunctus, 
from  conjungo.  Conjoin.]  Conjoined; 
united;  concurrent.— Conjunction,  kon- 
jungk'shon,  n.  [L.  conjunction  Union;  con- 
nection; association;  astron.  that  position 
of  a  planet  in  which  it  is  in  a  line  with  the 
earth  or  another  planet  and  the  sun;  gram. 
an  indeclinable  particle,  serving  to  unite 
words,  sentences,  or  clauses  of  a  sentence, 
and  indicating  their  relation  to  one  another. 
— Conjunctional,  kon-jungk'sbon-al,  a. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  a  conjunction.— 
Con  junctional  ly,  kon-jungk'shon-al-li, 
adv.  In  a  conjunctional  manner. — Con- 
junctiva, kon-jungk-ti'va,  n.  Anat.  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  continued  over 
the  fore-part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.— Con- 
junctive, kon-jungk'tiv,  a.  [L.  conjunc- 
tiva.] Uniting;  serving  to  unite. — Con- 
junctive mood,  gram,  the  mood  which  fol- 
lows a  conjunction  or  expresses  some  con- 
dition or  contingency;  the  subjunctive. — 
Conjunctively,  kon-jungk'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
aconjunctivemanner. — Conjunctivitis, 
kon-junk-tiv-Tt'is,  n.  [From  conjunctiva,  and 
Gr.  -itis,  inflammation.]  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva.  —  Conjunctly,  kon- 
jungktli,  adv.  In  a  conjunct  manner;  in 
union;  jointly;  together.— Conjuncture, 
kon-jungk'tur,  n.  Combination  of  circum- 
stances or  affairs;  especially,  a  critical  time, 
proceeding  from  a  union  of  circumstances; 
a  crisis  of  affairs. 


Conjure,  v.t.  —  conjured,  conjuring.  [L. 
cmijuro,  to  swear  together,  to  conspire— 
con,  with,  and  juro,  to  swear,  whence  also 
jury,  perjure.]  With  pron.  kon-jur',  to  cull 
on  or  summon  by  a  Hacred  name  or  in  a 

soli  urn  manner;  to  implore  with  solemnity; 

to  adjure:  With  pron.  kun'jer,  to  affect  or 
elicit  liy  magic  or  enchantment;  to  bring 
about  by  affecting  the  arts  of  a  conjurer.— 
To  conjure  (kun'jer)  up,  to  call  up  or  bring 
into  existence  by  conjuring  or  as  if  by  con- 
juring.—v.i.  (kun'jer).  To  practise  the  arts 
of  a  conjurer;  to  use  magic  arts.— Con- 
juration, kon-ju-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
conjuring  or  imploring  with  solemnity;  the 
act  of  binding  by  an  oath;  adjuration;  an 
incantation;  a  spell.  —  Con jurenic lit, 
kon-jur'ment,  n.  Adjuration;  solemn  do 
mand  or  entreaty.  —  Conjurer,  Con- 
juror, kun'jer-er,  n.  An  enchanter;  one 
who  practises  legerdemain ;  a  juggler. — 
Conjury,  kun'jer-i,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
a  conjurer;  magic;  legerdemain. 

Coiiiinsccnce,  Coniiascency,  kon-nas'- 
ens,  kon-nas'en-si,  n.  [L.  con,  and  nascor, 
natus,  to  be  born.]  The  common  birth  of 
two  or  more  at  the  same  time;  the  act  of 
growing  together  or  at  the  same  time. — 
Connascent,  kon-nas'ent,  a.  Produced 
together  or  at  the  same  time.— Connate, 
kon'nat,  a.  [L.  con,  and  natus,  born.]  Be- 
longing to  from  birth;  implanted  at  birth: 
applied  chiefly  in  philos.  to  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples; hot.  united  in  origin;  growing  from 
one  base,  or  united  at  their  bases  (a  leaf, 
an  anther);  med.  congenital. 
Connature,  kon-na'tur,  n.  Likeness  in 
nature;  identity  or  similarity  of  character. 
— Connatural,  kon-nat'u-ral,  a.  Con- 
nected by  nature;  united  in  nature;  be- 
longing to  by  nature.— Connaturality, 
Connaturalness,  kon -nat'u-ral  "i-ti, 
kon-nat'u-ral-nes,  n.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature;  natural  union.—  Connatu- 
rally,  kon-nat'Q-ral-li,  adv.  In  a  connat- 
ural manner;  by  the  act  of  nature;  origi- 
nally. 

Connect,  kon-nekt',  v.t.  [L.  connecto,  con- 
nexum — con,  and  necto,  to  bind.]  To  fasten 
together;  to  join  or  unite;  to  conjoin;  to 
combine;  to  associate. — v.i.  To  join,  unite, 
or  cohere.— Connectedly,  kon-nek'ted-li, 
adv.  By  connection;  in  a  connected  man- 
ner; conjointly. —  Connection,  Con- 
nexion, kon-nek'shon,  n.  [L.  connexio.] 
The  act  of  connecting  or  state  of  being  con- 
nected; also  that  which  connects;  union  by 
something  physical  or  by  relation  of  any 
kind;  relationship  by  blood  or  marriage,  but 
more  specifically  by  marriage;  a  person 
connected  with  another  by  this  relationship; 
circle  of  persons  with  whom  any  one  is 
brought  into  contact. — In  this  connection, 
in  connection  with  what  is  now  under  con- 
sideration.—Connective,  kon-nek'tiv,  a. 
Having  the  power  of  connecting;  tending 
to  connect;  connecting.  —  n.  That  which 
connects;  gram,  a  word  that  connects  other 
words  and  sentences;  a  conjunction.— Con- 
nectively,  kon-nek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
nective manner;  jointly.  —  Connector, 
kon-nek'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
connects. 

Connillg-tower,  n.  An  armoured  struc- 
ture on  a  warship  from  which  the  officer  in 
charge  issues  his  orders  during  the  time  the 
ship  is  in  action. 

Connive,  kon-nlv',  v.i.— connived,  conniv- 
ing. [L.  conniveo,  to  wink,  to  connive  at— 
con,  together,  and  niveo,  to  wink.]  To  wink 
or  close  and  open  the  eyelids  rapidly  J;  fig.  to 
close  the  eyes  upon  a  fault  or  other  act;  to 
pretend  ignorance  or  blindness;  to  forbear 
to  see;  to  wink  at  or  overlook  a  fault  or 
other  act  and  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed: 
followed  by  at.—  Connivance,  Conniv- 
ancy, Connivency,  kon-ni'vans,  kon- 
niv'an-si,  kon-ni'ven-si,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
niving; voluntary  blindness  to  an  act. — 
Conn i vent,  kon-nl'vent,  a.  Conniving; 
nat.  hist,  having  a  gradually  inward  direc- 
tion; converging.— Coillliver,  kon-m'ver, 
n.    One  who  connives. 

Connoisseur,  kon'is-sur,  n.  [O.Fr.  con- 
noisseur, Mod.Fr.  connaisseur,  from  the 
verb  connoitre,   connaitre,  from  L.  cogno- 


sces, to  know.    Cognizance.]    A  a 
judge;  one  competent  to  pass  a  critical  judg 
uient   upon    anything.       Connoisseur 
ship,  kon'is-HUr-ship,  M.     The  role  or  par 
of  a  connoisseur. 

Connote,   Connotate,   kon-not',  kon'rj 
tat,  v.t.— connoted,   connoting;    conno 
connotating.    IL.  con,  and  noto,  notatu 
mark.    Notk.J   To  include  in  the  mea 
to  comprise  among  the  attributes  expi  • 
to  imply.     .'.  Connote  and  denote  an 
trasted  in  logic.     Thus  the  word  'h 
connotes  the  qualities  that  distinguish  . 
horse  from  other  animals,  and  denot< 
class  of  animals  which  are  characterize) 
by  having  these  qualities.     '  Thames ',  how 
ever,  connotes   nothing,   being  simply  tli 
name  of  the  particular  river  which  it  </. 
notes.— v.i.    To  have  a  meaning  or  signil, 
cation  in  connection  with  another  word 
Connotation,  kon-6-ta'shon,  n.    Ths 
which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  a  word 
the  attributes  expressed  by  a  word.— ton 
notative,  kon-no'ta-tiv,  a.     Connoting 
significant. 

Connubial,  kon-nu'bi-al,  a.  [L.  connuh, 
alis,  from  connubium,  marriage—  con,  an 
nubo,  to  marry.]  Pertaining  to  marriage 
nuptial;  belonging  to  the  state  of  husbaii' 
and  wife.— Connnbiality,  kon-nu'bi-al' 
i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  connubial;  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  state  of  husban 
and  wife.— Connubially,  kon-nQ'bi-al-1 
adv.  In  a  connubial  manner;  as  man  an 
wife. 

Con  numerate,  kon-nu'mer-at,  v.t.  T 
reckon  or  count  in  with  anything  else- 
Con n uinerat Ion,  kon-nu  'mer-a"shor 
n.    A  reckoning  together. 

Conocarp,  ko'no-karp,  n.     [Gr.  konos, 
cone,  and  karpos,  fruit.]    Bot.  a  fruit  cor 
sisting  of  a  collection  of  carpels  arrange 
upon  a  conical  centre,  as  the  strawberry. 

Conoid,  Conoidal,  &c.    Under  Cone. 

Conoscente,  kon-o-sen'ta,  n.  Same  a 
Cognoscente. 

Conquer,  kong'ker,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  conquerr 
conquerrer,  Mod.Fr.  conquirir,  from  I 
conquiro,  to  seek  for,  procure— con,  an 
quaro,  to  seek  (whence  quest  and  query) 
To  overcome  and  bring  to  subjection  i 
war;  to  reduce  by  physical  force  till  reBi 
tance  is  no  longer  made;  to  vanquish;  t 
gain  by  force;  to  overcome  or  surmoui 
(obstacles,  difficulties);  to  gain  or  obtai 
by  effort.  .'.  Conquer  is  wider  and  moi 
general  than  vanquish,  denoting  usually 
succession  of  struggles  or  conflicts;  whil 
vanquish  refers  more  commonly  to  a  sing] 
conflict,  and  has  regularly  a  personal  objec 
Subdue  implies  a  continued  process  and 
complete  and  thorough  subjection.— v.t.  1 
overcome;  to  gain  the  victory. — Couqne  I 
able,  kong'ker-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  beii 
conquered,  overcome,  or  subdued. — Con 
querableness,  kong'ker-a-bl- nes,  n. 
Conqueress,  kong'ker-es,  n.  A  fema 
who  conquers.— Conqueror,  kong'ker-e 
?i.  One  who  conquers  or  gains  a  victory. 
The  Conqueror,  an  epithet  applied  i 
William  I  of  England,  as  expressing  h 
conquest  of  the  country.  —  ConqiiCK 
kong'kwest,  n.  [O.Fr.  conquest,  Fr.  co, 
quite.]  The  act  of  conquering;  the  act  1 
overcoming  or  vanquishing  opposition  I 
force,  physical  or  moral;  subjugation;  th: 
which  is  conquered;  a  possession  gained  t 
force.— The  Conquest,  by  pre-eminence  tl 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  No 
mandy.  —Conquistador,  kong-kwis't 
dor,  7i.  [Sp.]  A  term  applied  to  the  ear 
Spanish  leaders  who  conquered  Spani; 
America. 

Consanguinity,  kon -sang-gwin 'i-ti, 
[L.  consanguinitas— prefix  con,  and  sangv\ 
sanguinis,  blood.]    The  relation  of  persoi 
by  blood,  the  relation    or   connection 
persons  descended  from  the  same  stock 
common  ancestor,  in  distinction  from  c 
finity  or  relation  by  marriage.— Consai 
guineous,  kon-sang-gwin'e-us,  a.  [L.  co 
sanguineus.]     Of  the  same  blood;  relah 
by  birth;  descended  from  the  same  pare 
or  ancestor. 
Conscience,  kon'shens,  n.   [L.  conscienti 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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to  fcnoil .  I"  DC  privy  to     .-.'I/, 
li,   mill  *■■!>:   tO   know       S.  1  1  \«  r   I     l'n 

a  Of  Inward  thoughts  or  real  sentiments 

kiJt);   the  faoulty,  power,  or   prinoiple 

bin  ut,  which  decluea  on  the  rightneaa 

wronguesa  of  our  own  actions  and  affeo 

us.  tin'  w  nee  of  right  and  wrong;  the 

tuoralit) ,  what   a  good  con 

mot  would  approve      A  bad  oonscience, 

, •pun  mi;  conscience.     A  good  conscience, 

v  \i\j  conscience.     In  «ll  conscv  not, 

be  reasonable,  to  keep  within  the  bouuds 

moderation:   a  form  of  asseveration 

nscUnce  clause,  a  clause  or  article  in  an 

or  law  which  speoially  relieves  persona 

ring  oonaclentious  scruples  in  taking  judi- 

I  oaths,  01  baving  their  children  present 
school  during  the  time  of  religious  in- 
BOUon    or    service.        CoilSClCIlt  lOIIS, 

a'shus,  a.  Influenced  by  con- 
cerned by  a  strict  regard  to  the 
f  conscience,  or  by  the  known  or 
iposed  rules  of  right  and  wrong.—  Con- 
tent lonsly,  kon-shi-en'shus-li,  adv.  In 
XMtacientious  manner;  according  to  the 
aetion  of  conscience.  Consdeittious- 
■HH,  kon  shi  en'shus-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
ulity  of  being  conscientious.  —  <  on- 
ion :il»l<\  kon'shon-a-bl,  a.  [For  con- 
nwt-nblc]  Governed  by  conscience;  ac- 
\\\m:  to  conscience;  reasonable;  just. — 
ilisclonulilciiess.  kon'shon-a-bl-nes, 
The  State  or  quality  of  being  conscion- 
e.  —  Coiiscionably,  kon'shon-a-bli, 
v.  In  a  conscionable  manner;  reason- 
ly;  justly. 

nscious,  kon'shus,  a.  [L.  conscius—con, 
J  scio,  to  know.  Conscience.]  Know- 
:  what  affects  or  what  goes  on  in  one's 
a  mind ;  having  direct  knowledge  of  a 
ng;  having  such  a  knowledge  as  is  con- 
red  by  immediate  sensation  or  perception; 
are;  sensible  {conscious  of  something); 
ring  become  the  subject  of  consciousness; 
own  to  one's  self  (conscious  guilt).— Con- 
iously,  kon'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  conscious 
inner;  with  knowledge  of  one's  own  men- 
operations  or  actions.  —  Conscious- 
>ss,  kon '  shus  -  nes,  n.  The  faculty  of 
owing  what  affects  or  what  goes  on  in 
e's  own  mind;  immediate  knowledge, 
:h  as  is  given  in  sensation  and  perception; 
erual  persuasion. 

II  script,  kon'skript,  a.  [L.  conscriptus, 
>m  conscribo,  to  enrol— con,  with,  and 
ibo,  to  write.]  Enrolled.  —  Conscript 
hers,  a  title  of  the  senators  of  Rome. — 
One  who  is  compulsorily  enrolled  for  mili- 
y  or  naval  service.  —  Conscription, 
u-skrip'shon,  n.  [L.  conscription  A  com- 
Isory  enrolment  of  individualsof  a  certain 
s,  held  liable  to  be  drafted  for  military 
naval  service.— Conscript ional,  kon- 
•ip'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  conscrip- 
n. 

a9ecrnte,  kon'se-krat,  v.t. — consecrated, 
isecrating.  [L.  consecro — con,  with,  and 
to,  to  consecrate,  from  sacer,  sacred. 
cred.]  To  make  or  declare  to  be  sacred 
;h  certain  ceremonies  or  rites;  to  appro- 
ate  to  sacred  uses;  to  enrol  among  deities 
saints;  to  canonize;  to  give  episcopal 
lk  to;  to  dedicate  with  solemnity;  to 
ider  veuerable;  to  make  respected;  to 
How.  —  Consecrate,  kon'se-krat,  a. 
:red;  consecrated;  devoted;  dedicated, 
bs.  or  poet.]— Consecration,  kon-se- 
I'shon,  n.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  con- 
rating  or  separating  from  a  common  to 
acred  use;  dedication  of  a  person  or  thing 
the  service  and  worship  of  God,  by  cer- 
n  rites  or  solemnities ;  dedication ;  the 
emony  of  elevating  a  priest  to  the  dignity 
a  bishop;  the  giving  of  the  bread  and 
ae  of  the  eucharist  their  sacred  character 
the  mass  or  communion  service. — Con- 
crator,  kon'se-kra-ter,  n.  One  who 
i3ecrates. 

usecution,  kon-se-ku'shon,  n.  [L.  con- 
utio—con,  and  sequor,  to  follow  (whence 
uence);  same  root  as  second.]  A  follow- 
;;  a  train  or  series;  the  state  of  being 
lsecutive.  —  Consecntlve,  kon-sek'O- 
,  a.  Uninterrupted  in  course  or  succes- 
n;  succeeding  one  another  in  a  regular 
ler;  successive;  following:  succeeding. 
Consecutively,  kon-sek'u-tiv-li,  adv. 


In  a  eonseenl  ive  manner;   in  rOgUlai 

sion ;  successively.     Conseeutl  veil  est, 

kon  sek  11  1  iv  nes,  n     State  oi   tx  log  oon 

sivutn I 

Consent,  kon-eent',  v.i,  [L,  ooiurntfo,  bo 
egree  oon,  with,  ami  t$ntio,  ttntwn,  bo 
feel,  perceive,  dunk,  akin  sense,  sentiment, 
fco  1  To  Agree;  bo  sooord;  bo  yield,  as  bo 
persus  loo  oi  entreaty;  bo  oomply;  bo  ac 
quiesoe  or  accede  n.  Voluntary  accord 
anoe  with  whal  la  'lone  or  ptopotod  by 
another:  a  fit  Idlng  of  bhe  mind  or  will  to 
that  which  is  proposed;  soquieaoenoe;  eon 

eurrenee  ;  compliance,  aOOOTd  Of  minds  ; 
agreement  In  opinion  or  sentiment;  luio, 
intelligent  concurrence  in   the  terms  of  a 

contract  or  agreement,  of  suoh  a  nature  at 

to  bind  the  party  consenting.— Consen- 
sual, kon  sen'shu  al,  «.  Law,  formed  or 
existing  by  mere  consent;  physiol.  excited 
or  caused  by  sensation  or  sympathy  and 
not  by  conscious  volition.- Consensus, 
kon-sen'sus,  n.  [L.J  Unanimity;  agree- 
ment; concord.—  Consentaneity,!  kon- 
sen/ta-no"i-ti,  n.  Mutual  agreement.— 
Consentaneous,  kon-sen-ta'ue-us,  a. 
[L.  consentaneus.]  Accordant;  agreeing; 
consistent ;  suitable.— Consentaneous- 
ly, kon-sen-ta'ne-us-li,  adv.  Agreeably; 
consistently;  suitably.  —  Consent  a  11  c- 
ousness,  kon-sen-ta'nC-us-nes,  n.  Agree- 
ment: accordance;  consistency.—  Consc  li- 
ter, kon-sen'ter,  n.  One  who  consents.— 
Consentient,  kon-sen'shi-ent,  a.  Agree- 
ing; accordant;  unanimous. 

Consequence,  kon'se-kwens,  n.  [L.  con- 
sequentia,  from  consequor.  Consecution.] 
That  which  follows  from  any  act,  cause, 
principles,  or  series  of  actions;  an  event  or 
effect  produced  by  some  preceding  act  or 
cause ;  inference ;  deduction  ;  conclusion 
from  premises;  importance  (a  matter  of 
consequence,  a  man  of  great  consequence). — 
— In  consequence  of,  as  the  effect  of ;  by 
reason  of;  through.— Consequent,  kon'- 
se-kwent,  a.  [L.  consequens.]  Following  as 
the  natural  effect:  with  to  or  on.— n.  That 
which  follows;  logic,  that  member  of  a 
hypothetical  proposition  which  contains 
the  conclusion.—  Consequential,  kon-se- 
kwen'shal,  a.  Following  as  the  effect;  pro- 
duced by  the  connection  of  effects  with 
causes;  affecting  airs  of  great  self-impor- 
tance, or  characterized  by  such  affectation; 
pompous. — n.  An  inference;  a  deduction; 
a  conclusion.  — Consequentially,  kon- 
se-kwen'shal-li,  adv.  In  a  consequential 
manner;  with  just  deduction  of  conse- 
quences; with  assumed  importance;  pom- 
pously. —  Consequen  tialness,  kon-se- 
kwen'shal-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
consequential.  —  Consequently,  kon'se- 
kwent-li,  adv.  By  consequence ;  by  neces- 
sary connection  of  effects  with  their  causes; 
in  consequence  of  something. 

Conservatoire,  koh-sar-va-twar,  n.  [Fr., 
from  It.  conservatorio.']  A  name  given  to 
an  establishment  for  promoting  the  study 
of  any  special  branch,  especially  music. 

Conserve,  kon-serv',  v.t. — conserved,  con- 
serving. [L.  conservo — con,  and  servo,  to 
preserve.]  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  unimpaired 
state ;  to  uphold  and  keep  from  decay, 
waste,  or  injury;  to  guard  or  defend  from 
violation  (institutions,  customs,  buildings, 
&c);  to  preserve  with  sugar,  &c,  as  fruits. 
— n.  (kon'serv).  That  which  is  conserved; 
a  sweetmeat  made  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar.—  Conserver, 
kon-ser'ver,  n.  One  who  conserves  or  pre- 
serves.— Conservable,  kon-ser'va-bl,  a. 
That  may  be  conserved. — Conservation, 
kon-ser-va'shon,  n.  [L.  conservatio.]  The 
act  of  conserving,  preserving,  guarding,  or 
protecting;  preservation  from  loss,  decay, 
injury,  or  violation. — Conservation  of  energy, 
the  principle  that  energy  or  force  is  inde- 
structible, the  sum  of  all  the  energy  in  the 
universe  being  constant.  —  Conserva- 
tional,  kon-ser-va'shon-al,  a.  Tending  to 
preserve ;  preservative. — Conservatism, 
kon-ser'va-tizm,  n.  The  political  principles 
and  opinions  maintained  by  Conservatives. 
7-Conservatlve,  kon-ser'va-tiv,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  preserve;  preservative;  inclining  to 
keep  up  old  institutions,  customs,  and  the 
like;  having  a  tendency  to  uphold  and  pre- 
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Consider,  kon-sid'er,  v.t.  [L.  eoniidero, 
to  view  attentively,  to  consider:  originally 
(like  contemplor)  an  auguria!  term  oon. 
together,  ana  sidus,  side.ris,  a  constellation.] 
To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a  view  to  a  careful 
examination;  to  think  on  with  care;  to 
ponder;  to  study;  to  meditate  on;  to  observe 
and  examine;  to  regard  with  pity  or  sym- 
pathy, and  hence  relieve  (the  poor);  to  have 
regard  or  respect  to;  to  respect;  to  take 
into  view  or  account,  or  have  regard  to,  in 
examination,  or  in  forming  an  estimate;  to 
judge  to  be;  to  reckon  (to  consider  a  man 
wise).— v.t.  To  think  seriously,  maturely, 
or  carefully;  to  reflect.— Considerable, 
kon-sid'er-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  consideration 
on  account  of  its  amount;  more  than  a 
little;  moderately  large;  somewhat  im- 
portant or  valuable.  —  Considerably, 
kon-sid'er-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  degree  deserving 
notice ;  in  a  degree  not  trifling  or  unim- 
portant.—Considerate,  kon-sid'er-at,  a. 
[L.  consider atus.]  Given  to  consideration 
or  to  sober  reflection;  circumspect;  discreet; 
prudent;  characterized  by  consideration  or 
regard  for  another's  circumstances  and  feel- 
ings ;  thoughtful  or  mindful  of  others. — 
Considerately,  kon-sid'er-at-li,  adv.  In 
a  considerate  manner.  —  Considerate- 
ness,  kon-sid'er-at-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  beingconsiderate. — Considera- 
tion, kon-sid'er-a"shon,  n.  [L.  consider- 
ation The  act  of  considering;  mental  view; 
regard ;  notice ;  mature  thought ;  serious 
deliberation;  thoughtful,  sympathetic,  ap- 
preciative, or  due  regard  or  respect;  con- 
templation; meditation;  some  degree  of 
importance  or  claim  to  notice  or  regard; 
motive  of  action;  ground  of  conduct;  ground 
of  concluding;  reason;  recompense  or  re- 
muneration (colloq.). — In  consideration  of, 
in  respect  or  regard  of;  in  return  for. — 
Considering,  kon-sid'er-ing,  prep.  Hav- 
ing regard  to;  taking  into  account;  making 
allowance  for. 

Consign,  kon-sln',  v.t.  [L.  consigno,  to  seal 
or  sign — con,  and  signum,  a  sign,  seal,  or 
mark.  Sign.]  To  give  or  hand  over;  to 
transfer  or  deliver  over  into  the  possession 
of  another  or  into  a  different  state  (to  con- 
sign a  body  to  the  grave);  to  deliver  or 
transfer  in  charge  or  trust;  to  intrust  (as 
goods  to  a  factor  for  sale);  to  commit  for 
permanent  preservation  (to  consign  to  writ- 
ing).— Conslgnatary,  kon-sig'na-ta-ri,  n. 
One  to  whom  any  trust  or  business  is  con- 
signed. —  Consignation,!  kon-sig-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  consigning. — Con  sig- 
nature, kon-sig'na-tur,  n.  Joint_ signing 
or  stamping. — Consignee,  kon-sl-ne',  n. 
The  person  to  whom  goods  or  other  things 
are  consigned  for  sale  or  superintendence ; 
a  factor.— Consigner.  Consignor,  kon- 
sT'ner,  kon-sT'nor,  n.  The  person  who  con- 
signs.—Consignment,  kon-sin'ment.  n. 
The  act  of  consigning;  the  act  of  sending 
off  goods  to  an  agent  for  sale;  goods  sent  or 
delivered  to  a  factor  for  sale. 

Consilience, kon-sil'i-ens, v.  [li.con, salio, 
to  leap.]  Coincidence;  concurrence. — Con- 
silient, kon-sil'i-ent,  a.    Concurring. 

Consist,  kon-sist',  v.i.  [L.  consisto — con, 
and  sisto,  to  stand.]  To  hold  together  or 
remain  fixed};  to  be,  exist,  subsist};  to 
stand  or  be ;  to  be  comprised  or  contained : 
followed  by  in;  to  be  composed;  to  be  made 
up:  followed  by  of;  to  be  compatible,  con- 
sistent, or  harmonious;  to  accord:  followed 
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by  with.   Consistence,  consistency, 

kon-sis'tens,  kon-sis'ten-si,  n.  An  Indefinite 
degree  of  density  or  viscosity;  agreement 
or  harmony  of  all  parts  of  a  complex  thing 
among  themselves,  or  of  the  same  tiling 
with  itself  at  different  times;  eongniily, 
agreement,  or  harmony. — Consistent, 
kon-sis'tent,  a.  [L.  consist,  us.  \  Having  u 
certain  substance  or  firmness;  standing  in 
agreement;  compatible;  congruous;  not 
contradictory  or  opposed;  not  out  of  har- 
mony  with  other  acts  or  professions  of  the 
same  person.  —  Consistently,  kon-sis'- 
tent-li,  adv.  In  a  consistent  manner;  in 
agreement ;  suitably  or  agreeably  to  one's 
other  acts  or  professions. 

Consistory,  kon'sis-tor-i,  n.  [L.  consis- 
torium,  a  place  of  assembly,  a  council. 
Consist.]  A  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
court;  the  court  of  a  bishop  for  the  trial 
of  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese;  an  assembly  of  prelates;  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  at  Rome;  a  solemn  as- 
sembly or  council;  in  some  Reformed 
churches,  an  assembly  or  council  of  minis- 
ters and  elders.— Consistorlnl,  kou-sis- 
to'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  con- 
sistory, or  ecclesiastical  court. 

Console,  kon-sol',  v.t.— consoled,  consoling. 
[L.  consolor,  to  console— con,  and  solor,  to 
comfort;  akin  solace.]  To  cheer  the  mind 
in  distress  or  depression;  to  comfort;  to 
soothe;  to  solace.— Consolable,  kon-sol'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  receiving  consolation. 
—Consolation,  kon-sol-a'shon,  n.  [L. 
consolatio.]  The  act  of  consoling;  allevia- 
tion of  misery  or  distress  of  mind;  a  com- 
parative degree  of  happiness  in  distress  or 
misfortune,  springing  from  any  circum- 
stance that  abates  the  evil  or  supports  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  as  hope,  joy,  courage, 
and  the  like;  comfort  of  the  mind;  that 
which  comforts  or  refreshes  the  spirits;  the 
cause  of  comfort.  —  Consolatory,  kon- 
sol'a-tor-i,  a.  Tending  to  console  or  give 
comfort;  refreshing  to  the  mind;  assuaging 
grief.— Consoler,  kon-sol'er,  n.  One  that 
consoles.  —  Consoling,  kon-sol'ing,  a. 
Adapted  to  console  or  comfort. 

Console,  kon'sol,  n.  [Fr.,  perhaps  from 
consolider,  to  consolidate.]  A  variety  of 
bracket,  either  useful  or  ornamental;  an 
ornamental  bracket  projecting  from  a  wall, 
employed  to  support  a  cornice,  bust,  vase, 
or  the  like.— Console-table,  n.  A  table 
whose  leaf  or  slab  is  supported  by  a  bracket 
or  console  at  either  end. 

Consolidate,  kon-sol'id-at,  v.t.— consoli- 
dated, consolidating.  [L.  consolido,  consoli- 
datum—con,  and  solidus,  solid.]  To  make 
solid  or  compact;  to  harden  or  make  dense 
and  firm;  to  bring  together  into  one  close 
mass  or  body;  to  make  firm  or  establish 
(power). — v.i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard;  to 
unite  and  become  solid.— a.  Formed  into 
a  solid  mass.  (Tenn.)  —  Consolidant, 
kon-sol'id-ant,  a.  Tending  to  consolidate 
or  make  firm. — n.  A  medicine  to  unite  the 
parts  of  wounded  flesh.— Consolidated, 
kon-sol'id-at-ed,  p.  or  a.  Made  solid,  hard, 
or  compact;  united. — Consolidated  funds, 
certain  British  funds  at  one  time  dealt  with 
separately  but  afterwards  united  into  one. 
—Consolidation,  kon-sol'id-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  consolidating;  a  making  or  pro- 
cess of  becoming  solid;  the  act  of  forming 
into  a  firm  compact  mass,  body,  or  system. 
— Consolldative,  kon-sorid-at-iv,  a. 
Tending  to  consolidate.— Consols,  kon'- 
solz,  n.  pi.  [Contr.  for  consolidated  annui- 
ties.] A  term  used  to  denote  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Britain, 
more  correctly  known  as  the  three  per  cent 
consolidated  annuities. 

Consonance,  Consonancy,  kon' so  - 
nans,  kon'so-nan-si,  n.  [L.  consonantia, 
from  consono,  to  sound  together — con,  and 
sono,  to  sound.  Sound.]  Accord  or  agree- 
ment of  sounds;  mus.  an  accord  of  sounds 
which  produces  an  agreeable  sensation  in 
the  ear,  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave; 
hence,  agreement;  accord;  congruity;  con- 
sistency; suitableness.— Consonant,  kon'- 
sd-nant,  a.  Like  in  sound;  agreeing  gener- 
ally; according;  congruous;  consistent:  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  with.—n.    A  letter  that  re- 


ceives its  proper  sound  only  in  connection 
With  a  vowel;  one  of  the  closings  or  jiino 
tions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  precede 
or  follow  the  openings  of  the  organs  with 
which  the  vowels  are  Uttered.  -Conso- 
nantal, Consonaullc,  kon-so-nant'al, 
kon-so-nant'ik,  o.  Relating  to  or  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  consonant.— Con- 
sonantly, kon'so-nant-li,  adv.  In  a 
consonant  manner;  consistently;  in  agree- 
ment. 

Consort,  kon'sort,  n.  [L.  consors—con,  and 
sors,  a  lot.  Sort.]  A  partner;  an  intimate 
associate;  particularly,  a  wife  or  husband; 
naut.  any  vessel  keeping  company  with 
another. — Queen  consort,  the  wife  of  a  king, 
as  distinguished  from  a  queen  regnant,  who 
rules  alone,  and  a  queen  dowager,  the  widow 
of  a  king.— v.i.  (kon-sorf).  To  associate; 
to  unite  in  company;  to  keep  company: 
followed  by  with.  —  v.t.\  To  marry;  to 
uuite  in  company;  to  accompany.— Con- 
sortal>le,t  kon-sort'a-bl,  a.  Suitable. 
Conspectus,  kon-spek'tus,  n.  [L.]  A  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject;  an  abstract  or 
sketch. 

Conspicuous,  kon-spik'u-us,  a.  [L.  con- 
spicuus,  from  conspicio,  to  look  or  see— con, 
and  specio,  to  see.  Species.]  Obvious  or 
prominent  to  the  eye;  easy  to  be  seen; 
manifest;  clearly  or  extensively  known, 
perceived,  or  understood;  eminent;  dis- 
tinguished (conspicuous  abilities).  —  Con- 
spicuously, kon-spik'u-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
conspicuous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  be 
clearly  seen;  prominently;  eminently;  re- 
markably. —  Conspicuousness,  kon- 
spik'u-us-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
spicuous. 

Conspire,  kon-spir',  v.i. — conspired,  con- 
spiring. [L.  conspiro,  to  plot  —  con,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe;  lit.  to  breathe  together.] 
To  agree  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise  to 
commit  a  crime;  to  plot;  to  form  a  secret 
plot;  to  hatch  treason;  to  agree,  concur,  or 
conduce  to  one  end  (circumstances  con- 
spired to  defeat  the  plan).—  v.t.  To  plot;  to 
plan;  to  devise;  to  contrive;  to  concur  to 
produce.— Conspiracy,  kon-spir'a-si,  n. 
[L.  conspiratio,  from  conspiro.]  A  secret 
combination  of  men  for  an  evil  purpose;  an 
agreement  or  combination  to  commit  some 
crime  in  concert;  a  plot;  concerted  treason. 
— Conspirant,  kon-spi'rant,  a.  [L.  con- 
spirans.]  Conspiring;  plotting.  {Shak.)— 
Conspirator,  Conspirer,  kon-spir'- 
at-er,  kon-spi'rer,  n.  One  who  conspires; 
one  who  engages  in  a  plot  to  commit  a 
crime,  particularly  treason.  —  Conspir- 
ing, kon-spi'ring,  a.  Uniting  or  concurring 
to  one  end. 

Constable,  kun'sta-bl,  n.  [O.Fr.  cone- 
stable,  from  L.  comes  stabuli,  count  of  the 
stable.]  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  several 
of  the  medieval  monarchies;  the  keeper  or 
governor  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  king  or 
to  a  great  baron;  now  usually  a  peace  offi- 
cer; a  police  officer—  Constablery,  kun'- 
sta-bl-ri,  n.  A  body  or  jurisdiction  of  con- 
stables; a  district  in  charge  of  a  constable. 
— Constablesllip,  kun'sta-bl -ship,  n. 
The  office  of  a  constable. —  Constabu- 
lary, kon-stab'u-la-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to 
constables;  consisting  of  constables.  —  n. 
The  body  of  constables  of  a  district,  city,  or 
country. 

Constant,  kon'stant,  a.  [L.  constans,  pp. 
of  consto—con,  and  sto,  to  stand.]  Not  un- 
dergoing change;  continuing  the  same;  per- 
manent; immutable;  fixed  or  firm  in  mind, 
purpose,  or  principle;  not  easily  swayed; 
firm  or  unchanging  in  affection  or  duty; 
faithful;  true;  loyal.— n.  That  which  is 
not  subject  to  change;  math,  a  quantity 
which  remains  the  same  throughout  a  prob- 
lem. —  Constantly,  kon'stant-li,  adv. 
Firmly;  steadily; '  invariably;  continually; 
perseveringly.  —  Constancy,  kon'stan-si, 
n.  [L.  constantia.]  Fixedness;  a  standing 
firm;  immutability;  steady,  unshaken  deter- 
mination; fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind 
under  sufferings;  steadiness  in  attachments; 
perseverance  in  enterprise. 
Constantia,  kon-stan'shi-a,  n.  A  kind  of 
wine,  both  white  and  red,  from  the  farms 
around  Constantia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Consignation,   kon-stcl  la'shon,  n     \\, 
constellatio  —  r.<m,   together,   and   nulla,  j, 
star  I    A  group  of  I  he  fixed  stars  to  v. 
adi  finite  name  has  been  given;  an  assem- 
blage of  splendours  or  excellences  (a  con-, 
tti  tuition  of  poetic  genius). 

Consternation,  kon  stcr-nii'shon,  n.    [L. 
con8ternatio, from  consU  inn    con,&nd.tter%e, 
to  throw  or  strike  down.)    Ast< 
amazement  or  horror  that  confound! 
faculties,   and  incapacitates  a   1 
consultation  and  execution ;  excessive  terror, 
wonder,  or  surprise. 

Constipate,  kon'sti-pat,  v.i.—conatii> 
constipating.    [L.  constipo,  constijxitum,  to 
crowd  together— con,  together,   and  siipo, 
to  crowd,  to  cram.]    To  stop  up  by  filling 
a  passage^;  to  make  costive.— Constipa- 
tion, kon-sti-pa'shon,  n.    A  state  01 
bowels  in   which   the  evacuations  do 
take  place  as  frequently  as  usual,  or  are 
very   hard   and   expelled   with   difficulty; 
costiveness. 

Constituent,  kon-stit'tl-ent,  a.  [L.  consti- 
tuens,  ppr.  of  constituo—con ,  and  statuo,  to 
set.  Statue,  Statute.]  Forming  or  ex 
isting  as  an  essential  component  or  ingre 
dient;  composing,  or  making  up  as  an  es- 
sential part;  component,  elementary  (the 
constituent  parts  of  water) ;  having  the 
power  of  constituting  or  appointing.  —  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  establishes  or  deter- 
mines; that  which  constitutes  or  composes, 
as  a  part,  or  an  essential  part;  an  essential 
ingredient;  one  who  elects  or  assists  in 
electing  another  as  his  representative  in  a 
deliberative  or  administrative  assembly, 
one  who  empowers  another  to  transact 
business  for  him.— Constituency,  kon 
stit'u-en-si,  n.  A  body  of  constituents  whe 
appoint  or  elect  persons  to  any  office  01 
employment,  especially  to  municipal  or  par 
liamentary  offices. 

Constitute,  kon'sti-tut,  v.t.  —  constituted, 
constituting.  [L.  constituo,  constitutum  — 
con,  and  statuo,  to  set.  Statue,  Statute.' 
To  settle,  fix,  or  enact ;  to  establish ;  tc 
form  or  compose;  to  make  up;  to  make  a 
thing  what  it  is;  to  appoint,  depute,  01 
elect  to  an  office  or  employment;  to  makt 
and  empower.— Constitutes  kon'sti-tut 
er,  n.  One  who  constitutes  or  appoints.- 
Constitution,  kon-sti-tu'shon,  n.  Th* 
act  of  constituting,  enacting,  establishing 
or  appointing;  the  peculiar  structure  anc 
connection  of  parts  which  makes  or  char 
acterizes  a  system  or  body;  natural  condi 
tion  of  the  human  body  as  regards  genera 
health  or  strength;  the  established  form  0: 
government  in  a  state;  a  system  of  funds 
mental  rules,  principles,  and  ordinances  foi 
the  government  of  a  state  or  nation;  a  par 
ticular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  madt 
by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  civil  0: 
ecclesiastical.— Constitutional,  kon-ati 
tu'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  constitution 
connected  with  the  constitution,  or  natura 
condition  of  body  or  mind;  consistent  witl 
the  constitution  of  a  state;  authorized  b; 
the  constitution  or  fundamental  rules  of  i 
government;  legal;  based  on  a  settled  con 
stitution  proceeding  ultimately  from  th< 
people. — n.  A  walk  taken  for  health  an( 
exercise.— Constitutionalism,  kon-sti 
tu'shon-al-izm,  n.  The  theory  or  principb 
of  constitutional  rule  or  authority;  constitu 
tional  principles;  adherence  to  a  constitu 
tion— Constitutionalist,  Constitu 
tionist,  kon-sti-tu'shon-al-ist,  kon-sti-tu' 
shon-ist,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  constitu 
tion  of  government;  an  upholder  of  thi 
constitution  of  his  country.— Constitu 
tionality,  kon-sti-tu'shon-al"i-ti,  n.  Tb. 
state  of  being  constitutional. — Constitu 
tlonalize,  kon-sti-tu'shon-al-Iz,  v.i.  Ti 
take  a  walk  for  health  and  exercise.  (Col 
loq.)  —  Constitutionally,  kon-sti-tu' 
shon-al-li,  adv.  In  a  constitutional  man 
ner;  in  consistency  with  a  national  consti 
tution ;  in  accordance  with  the  constitutioi 
of  mind  or  body;  naturally.— Constitu 
tive,  kon'sti-tut-iv,  a.  Forming,  compot 
ing,  enacting,  or  establishing;  constitut 
ing;  instituting.— Constitutively,  kon 
sti-tut-iv-li,  adv.   In  a  constitutive  mannei 

Constrain,    kon-stran',  v.t.     [O.Fr.  con 
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indrf,     Fr.    coiitrnimlrf,    from     I,     SON 

1i;(),  il>  bind  together  con,  and  itrfaoe, 
train  sriaiN  |  To  oompel  or  foroe; 
irge  with  ■  power  tnfflolenl  to  produce 
effect;  to  drive;  t«>  necessitate;  to  oon 

by  foroe;  to  restrain,  cbeok,  repress, 
tin,-,  bind.  <  onslrnlnnble.  Kon- 
'n»  bl.  >"  Capable  of  being  oonstrained; 
onstratnt  or  to  restraint  Con- 
iiIikmI.  kon  Btrand',  o.  With  a  certain 
itraint  or  want  of  freedom;  with  a  feci- 
al something  checking  (to  speak  in  a 
troiftfdtone).    Constrainedly,  kon 

Bad  ii.  adw  In  *  oonstrained  manner; 
1  oonstraint;  by  compulsion.-  €'011- 
iiIiht.  kon  stra'ner,  n.  One  who  oon 
iai  Constraint,  kon-strant',  n.  A 
■training,  compelling,  or  restraining; 
i pulsion;  restraint;  conlineinent; 
ing  of  reserve  or  being  kept  in  check. 
Strict,  kon  strikt'.  v.t.  |L.  con-itringo, 
ttrictum.  Constrain.]  To  draw  to- 
ur.  to  cramp;  to  contract  or  cause  to 
11k:  ssid  of  canals,  &c,  of  the  body.— 
itfttrlctloil.  kon-strik'shon,  n.  The 
«■  of  being  constricted  or  drawn  together 
if  some  spasm,  as  distinguished  from 
ipreesion  or  the  pressure  of  extraneous 
Constrictive,  kon-strik'tiv,  o. 
ding  to  contract  or  compress.— Con- 
Ictor.  kon-strik'ter,  n.  That  which 
wa  together  or  contracts;  a  muscle 
oh  draws  together  or  closes  an  orifice 
ho  body;  one  of  the  larger  class  of  ser- 
fs which  envelop  and  crush  their  prey 
heir  folds.  -Conslringe,  kon-strinj', 

mmttringed,  constringing.  To  strain 
1  a  uarrow  compass;  to  constrict. — i  o  11  - 
tiiKcnt,  kon-strin'jent,  a.  Having  the 
lity  of  constringing. 

struct,  kon-strukt',  v.t.  [L.  construo, 
\tructum—con,  and  sti^uo,  to  pile  up. 
us.]  ,To  put  together  the  parts 
n  their  proper  place  and  order;  to  build 
to  erect;  to  form;  to  form  by  the  mind. 
•nstrncter,  Constructor,  kon- 
ik  ter,  n.  One  who  constructs' or  frames. 
onstrnction,  kon-struk'shon,  n.  [L. 
itructio.]  The  act  of  building,  devising, 
orming;  fabrication;  the  form  of  build- 
;  the  manner  of  putting  together  the 
:s;  structure;  conformation;  thearrange- 
it  and  connection  of  words  in  a  sen- 
.•e;  syntactical  arrangement;  attributed 
*e  or  meaning  to  language;  explanation; 
•rpretation;  the  manner  of  describing  a 
re  or  problem  in  geometry  for  the  pur- 
3  of  any  demonstration. — Construe- 
iial,  kon-struk'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining 
onstruction;  deduced  from  construction 
interpretation. — Constructive,  kon- 
ik'tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  construction  or 
Iding;  having  ability  to  construct;  cre- 
i  or  deduced  by  construction  or  mode  of 
xpretation.  —  Constructively,  kon- 
ik'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  constructive  manner; 
way  of  construction  or  interpretation; 
fair  inference.— Constructiveness, 
-strnk'tiv-nes,  n.  State  of  being  con- 
ictive;  phren.  a  faculty  supposed  to  pro- 
e  constructive  power. 
istrue,  kon'stro,  v.t. — construed,  con- 
ting.  [L.  construo.  Construct.]  To 
inge  words  so  that  their  grammatical 
ring  and  meaning  are  apprehended;  to 
lyse  grammatically;  as  applied  to  a 
sign  language,  to  translate;  to  interpret 
Iraw  a  certain  meaning  from;  to  explain 
construe  actions  wrongly). 

substantial.    Con  substantiate, 

-sub-stan'shal,  kon-sub-stan'shi-at,  a. 
consubstantialis  —  con  and  substantia. 
iSTANCE.]  Having  the  same  substance 
essence ;  coessential.  —  Cons  11  bst a  11  - 
I  ism,  kon-sub-stan'shal-izm,  n.  The 
trine  of  consubstantiation. — Consub- 
ntialist,  kon-sub-stan'shi-al-ist,  n.  One 
>  believes  in  consubstantiation.— Coil- 
bstantiality,  kon-sub-stan'shi-al"i- 
%.  The  quality  of  being  consubstantial; 
existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same 
stance;  participation  of  the  same  nature. 
onsnbstantially,  kon-sub-stan'shi- 
i,  adv.  In  a  consubstantial  manner.— 
nsnbstantiate.t  kon-sub-stan'shi-at, 
and  i.—consubstantiated,  consubstanti- 
ig.    To  unite  in  one  common  substance 


or  n:i 1 11 1  c.  or  regard  m  m  united     Con* 
substantiation,  kon  sub    ban  ihl  I 
shun,  n      The  union  of  the  bod)  of  out 

I  d  Baviour  with  th'-  sacramental  sit 
meats;  Imps-nation. 

(OllSlietllric.t  knn'swc  tlld.  n      [L    " 

tn<i<>,  oustom.  Custom  I  I  lu  itom   ai 
Consnetudlnal,   Consnetndinary, 

kon  swe-tud  'in  ai,  kon-swi  tud  In-a-ri,  a. 
Customary,  Coiuuetudinary  iun\  In  oon 
bredistlnotion  to  written  01  statutory  law, 

is  that  law  which  is  derived  by  immemorial 
OUStOm  from  antiquity. 
Consul,   kon'sul,  n.     [L.   consul—con,  to- 
gether,  and   rOOt  seen  also  in  COMVlO,  COS 
sultum,   to   consult.  )     The  title  of   t  1 1  •  -    tWO 

chut'  magistrates,  of  the  ancient  Roman 

republic,  invested  with  legal  authority  lor 
one  year:  the  title  given  to  the  three  su 
preine  magistrates  of  the  French  republic 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in 
1799;  a  person  commissioned  by  a  sovereign 
or  state  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  an 
agent  or  represents!  ive,  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests (especially  the  commercial  interests) 
Of  his  own  country.- Consulage,  kon'- 
sul aj,  n.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for 
the  protection  of  their  commerce  abroad.— 
Consular,  kon'siil-er,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  consul.- Consulate,  kon'sul-ut,  n.  [X. 
consulatus.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
consul;  the  official  dwelling  or  residence  of 
a  consul;  consular  government.—  Consul- 
ship, kon'sul-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  con- 
sul, or  the  term  of  his  office.— Consul- 
general,  n.  A  chief  consul  having  other 
consuls  under  him. 

Consult,  kon-sult',  v.i.  [L.  consulto,  intens. 
from  consulo,  to  consult.]  To  seek  the 
opinion  or  advice  of  another;  to  take  coun- 
sel together;  to  deliberate  in  common. — 
v.t.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  seek  the  opinion 
of  as  a  guide  to  one's  own  judgment;  to 
have  recourse  to  for  information  or  in- 
struction; to  regard  or  have  reference  or 
respect  to,  in  judging  or  acting  (to  consult 
one's  safety,  one's  means).  —  Consult- 
ary, kon-sult'a-ri,  a.  Relating  to  consul- 
tation.—Consultation,  kon-sul-ta'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  consulting;  deliberation  of 
two  or  more  persons  with  a  view  to  some 
decision;  a  meeting  of  experts,  as  phy- 
sicians or  counsel,  to  consult  about  a 
specific  case. — Consultative,  kon-sult'- 
at-iv,  a.  Having  the  privilege  of  consulting 
or  deliberating;  deliberative:  often  opposed 
to  executive.— Consulter,  kon-sult'er,  n. 
One  who  consults.  —  Consulting,  kon- 
sult'iug,  a.  In  the  practice  of  giving  advice; 
making  the  giving  of  advice  one's  business 
(a  consulting  barrister);  used  for  consulta- 
tions (consulting  room).  —  CoilSUltive.t 
kon-sult'iv,  a.  Determined  by  consultation ; 
deliberate. 

Consume,  kou-sum',  v.t. — consumed,  con- 
suming. [L.  consumo,  to  take  wholly  or 
completely — con,  intens.,  and  sumo,  to  take, 
seen  also  in  assume,  resume,  &c]  To  destroy 
by  separating  the  component  parts  and 
annihilating  the  form  of  the  substance,  as 
by  fire  or  by  eating;  to  destroy  by  dissipat- 
ing or  by  use;  to  expend;  to  waste;  to  spend; 
to  pass  (time);  to  waste  slowly:  to  bring  to 
ruin. — v.i.  To  waste  away  slowly;  to  be  ex- 
hausted.—Consumable,  kon-sum'a-bl,  a. 
That  may  be  consumed,  destroyed,  dissi- 
pated, or  wasted. — Consumer,  kon-sQm'- 
er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  consumes; 
pol.  econ.  one  who  uses  commodities  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  producer  of  them. — 
Consuming,  kon-sum'ing, p.  andrt.  Burn- 
ing; wasting:  destroying.— Consuming- 
ly,  kon-sum'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  consuming 
manner. — Consumption,  kon-sum'shon, 
n.  [L.  consumptio.]  The  act  of  consuming, 
or  state  of  being  consumed:  a  using  up  or 
wasting  away;  med.  a  wasting  disease  af- 
fecting the  lungs,  and  attended  with  a 
hectic  fever,  cough,  &c;  a  decline;  pol.  econ. 
the  use  or  expenditure  of  the  products  of 
industry,  or  of  all  things  having  an  exchange- 
able value.  —  Consumptive,  kon-sum'- 
tiv,  a.  Consuming,  wasting,  or  exhausting; 
having  the  quality  of  consuming  or  dissi- 
pating; affected  with  or  having  a  tendency 
to  the  disease  consumption.— Consump- 
tively, kon-sum'tiv-li,  adv.     In  a  con- 


Kiimplive  manner.     4  oiisiimpl  I  venrsn. 

kon  sum  tiv  n<  B,   n.      A   M.e  

Mimpi  lf(    .'i  ,i  i  ■ 

Consumedly,  kon-tum'ed-ll,  <"/'•    [Con 
Hunted  formerly  bad  sense  of  deuoed 

founded  I    <  .ic.ii  iy.  bug  i> .  d<  not  dly 

Consummate,  koa'sum 

imitirf,  c<,itsi(nt Htiiiiii'i.    \\j.  ootuummi 
rummattu    oon,  and  tutnmo,  nun     si  m  I 
To  finish  by  oompL  ting  what  was  int< 
to  perfect;  to  bring  01  oarry  to  the  utmost 
point,  or  d  make  compli  U       •• 

(kon  siim'at).    Complete;  perfect:  carried 
to  the  ut  mot  t  extent  oi  d  [ree;  thorough 
Consummately,  kon-sum 'at-li,  odi 
Completely;    perfectly.       Consumma- 
tion, kon-tum-a'shon,  n.  [L.  eontumm 
Completion;  end;  termination;  perfection 
of  a  work,  process,  or  scheme,     4'oiisiim- 
inatlve,  kon  Biini'at-iv,  «.    Pertaining  to 
consummation;  consummating;  final. 

Conlabescence,  kon  ta  bee 'ens,  n,  |L. 
COntabesCO,  to  waste  away  gradually.]  Atro- 
phy; consumption;  a  shrivelled  up  condition 
of  the  anthers  of  certain  plants.  <  onla- 
bescent,  kon-ta-bes'ent,  a.  Wasting  away. 

Contact,  kon'takt,  n.  [L.  coxtactus,  from 
contingo,  contactum,  to  touch  —  con,  and 
tango  (root  tag),  to  touch,  whence  also  I. 
tad,  tangent,  &c]  A  touching;  touch;  state 
of  being  so  near  as  to  touch.  -Contact  n- 
al,  kon-tak'tu-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  contact; 
implying  contact. 

Contagion,  kon-ta'jon,  n.  [L.  eontaoio 
con,  and  root  tag.  Contact.]  The  com- 
munication of  a  disease  by  contact,  direct 
or  indirect;  that  excessively  subtle  matter 
which  proceeds  from  a  diseased  person  or 
body,  and  communicates  the  disease  to 
another  person;  infection;  that  which  pro- 
pagates mischief  (the  contagion  of  vice); 
pestilential  influence.  —  Contagioned, 
kon-ta'jond,  a.  Affected  by  contagion.— 
Contaginm,  kon-ta'ji-um,  n.  That  which 
carries  the  infectious  element  in  diseases 
from  one  person  to  another.  —  Conta- 
gious, kon-ta'jus,  a.  Containing  or  gener- 
ating contagion;  communicated  by  con- 
tagion or  contact;  catching;  containing 
contagion;  containing  mischief  that  may 
be  propagated;  spreading  from  one  to 
another,  or  exciting  like  affections  in  others 
(contagious  fear). —  Contagiously,  kon- 
ta'jus-li,  adv.  By  contagion.  —  Conta- 
giousness, kon-ta'jus-nes,  n. 

Contain,  kon-tan',  v.t.  [L.  contineo—con, 
and  teneo,  to  hold,  seen  also  in  attain,  re- 
tain, tenant,  tempt,  &c]  To  hold  within 
fixed  limits;  to  comprehend;  to  comprise; 
to  include;  to  hold  or  be  capable  of  holding; 
to  comprise,  as  a  writing;  to  have  for  con- 
tents; to  keep  in  check  an  enemy's  forces; 
to  keep  occupied,  to  hinder  progress.— To 
contain  one's  self,  to  restrain  one's  feelings 
or  prevent  them  showing  themselves.  — 
Containable,  kon-ta'na-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  contained  or  comprised.— Con - 
talnant,  Container,  kon-ta'nant,  kon- 
ta'ner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  contains. 

Contaminate,  kon-tam'in-at,  v.t. — con- 
taminated, contaminating.  [L.  contamino, 
contaminatum,  from  contamen,  contact,  con- 
tamination, contr.  for  contagimen,  from 
root  of  tango,  to  touch.  Contagion,  Con- 
tact.] To  defile:  to  pollute:  usually  in  a 
figurative  sense;  to  sully;  to  tarnish;  to 
tain  t. —Contain  in  able,  kon-tam'in  -a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  contaminated. — Con- 
tamination, kon-tam'in-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  contaminating;  what  contaminates; 
pollution;  defilement;  taint.— Con  tamin- 
ative,  a.    Adapted  to  contaminate. 

Contango,  kon-tang'go,  n.  In  stock-ex- 
change transactions,  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  a  seller  for  accommodating  a  buyer,  by 
carrying  the  engagement  to  pay  the  price 
of  shares  bought  over  to  the  next  account 
day.    Backwardation. 

Contemn,  kon-tem',  v.t.  [L.  contemno, 
contemptum,  to  despise  (whence  also  con- 
tempt)— con,  intens.,  and  temno,  to  despise.] 
To  despise:  to  consider  and  treat  as  mean 
and  despicable;  to  scorn;  to  reject  with  dis- 
dain.—Contemner,  kon-tem'er,  n.  One 
who  contemns;  a  despiser;  a  scorner. 
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Contemplate,  kon'tem-plflt,  v.t  — contrm 
plated,  contemplating.  [L,  eontemplor,  con 
templatw,  to  mark  out  it  tempium,  to  view 

attentively,  contemplate  con,  and  tnn- 
plum,  the  space  marked  out  by  the  augur 
as  that  within  whieh  (lie  omens  should  be 

observed.  Tkmi'i.k.]  To  view  or  consider 
with  oontinued  attention;  to  study;  to 
meditate  on;  to  consider  or  have  in  view 
in  reference  to  a  future  act  or  event;  to  in- 
tend.— v.i.  To  think  studiously;  to  study; 
to  muse;  to  meditate.— Coiitemplanf  I 
kon  teiu'plant,   a.     Contemplative.—  Coil- 

f ('initiation,  kon-tem-pla'sbon,  n.     [L. 

contemplatio.]  The  act  of  contemplating; 
meditation;  continued  attention  of  the  mind 
to  a  particular  subject;  a  looking  forward 
to  the  doing  or  happening  of  something; 
expectation.  —  Contemplative,  kon- 
tem'plat-iv,  a.  Given  to  contemplation,  or 
continued  application  of  the  mind  to  a  sub- 
ject; thoughtful;  meditative;  having  the 
power  of  thought  or  meditation  (the  con- 
templative faculty).— Contemplatively, 
kon-tem'plat-iv-li,  adv.  With  contempla- 
tion; thoughtfully.  —  Contemplativc- 
ness,  kon-tem'plat-iv-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
contemplative.  —  <  'on  Inn  pi  a  I  or,  kon- 
tem'plat-er,  n.    One  who  contemplates. 

Contemporary,  Cotemporary.  kon- 
tem'po-ra-ri,  ko-tem'po-ra-ri,  a.  [L.  con, 
and  tempus,  temporis,  time.]  Living,  ex- 
isting, or  occurring  at  the  same  time :  of 
persons  and  things. — n.  One  who  lives  at 
the  same  time  with  another.  [Contemporary 
is  the  commoner  spelling  and  the  one  that 
is  in  accordance  with  analogy.]— Contem- 
pora riii ess,  kon-tem'po-ra-ri-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  contemporary.— Contem- 
poraneity, kon-tern'po-ra-ne"i-ti,7i.  State 
of  being  contemporaneous;  contemporari- 
ness.  —  Contemporaneous,  kon-tem'- 
po-ra"ne-us,  a.  [L.  contemporaneous. ]  Con- 
temporary: most  commonly  of  things. — 
Contemporaneously,  kon-tem'po-ra"- 
ne-us-li,  adv.  At  the  same  time  with  some 
other  event. —Contemporaneousness, 
kon-tem'pd-ra"ne-us-nes,  n.  Contempora- 
neity. 

Contempt,  kon-temt',  n.  [L.  contemptus, 
from  contemno.  Contemn.]  The  feeling 
that  causes  us  to  consider  and  treat  some- 
thing as  mean,  vile,  and  worthless;  disdain; 
scorn  for  what  is  mean;  the  state  of  being 
despised;  law,  disobedience  to  the  rules  or 
orders  of  a  court,  or  a  disturbance  of  its 
proceedings.  —  Contemptibllity,  kon- 
tem'ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being  contemp- 
tible.—Contemptible,  kon-tem'ti-bl,  a. 
[L.  contemplibilis.]  Worthy  of  contempt; 
deserving  scorn  or  disdain;  despicable; 
mean;  vile;  despised  or  neglected  from  in- 
significance (a  contemptible  plant).  .".  Con- 
temptible, deserving  of  being  scorned  or 
looked  down  upon  from  meanness  or  worth- 
lessness;  despicable,  implies  a  stronger  feel- 
ing, scorn,  and  loathing,  often  on  moral 
grounds;  paltry  or  pitiful,  too  insignificant 
to  waken  any  active  feeling. — Contenip- 
ttoleness,  kon-tem'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  contemptible.— Contemptibly, 
kon-tem'ti-bli,  adv.  In  a  contemptible 
manner;  meanly;  in  a  manner  deserving  of 
contempt.  —  Contemptuous,  kon-tem'- 
tu-us,  a.  Manifesting  or  expressing  con- 
tempt or  disdain;  scornful;  apt  to  despise; 
haughty ;  insolent.— Contemptuously, 
kon-tem'tu-us-li,  adv.  In  a  contemptuous 
manner;  with  scorn  or  disdain;  despitefully. 
— Coiitemptnousness,  kon-tem'tu-us- 
nes,  n.  Disposition  to  contempt;  scornful- 
ness;  haughtiness. 

Contend,  kon-tend',  v.i.  [L.  contendo,  to 
strive,  contend  —  con,  intens.,  and  tendo, 
stretch ;  whence  E.  tend,  tent,  attend,  pre- 
tend; root  also  in  tender.]  To  strive;  to 
struggle  in  opposition :  absolutely,  or  with 
against  or  with  preceding  an  object;  to  use 
earnest  efforts  to  obtain,  or  to  defend  and 
preserve:  with  for  before  the  object;  to 
strive  in  debate;  to  wrangle. — Contender, 
kon-ten'der,  n.  One  who  contends;  a  com- 
batant; a  champion.— Contending,  kon- 
ten'ding,  p.  and  a.  Striving ;  struggling 
in  opposition;  debating;  quarrelling;  clash- 
ing; opposing;  rival  (contending  claims). — 
Contention,   kon-ten'shon,   n.    [L.   con- 


tendo.] The  act  of  contending;  contest, 
struggle,  or  strife;  strife  in  words;  debate; 
angry  contest;  quarrel;  controversy;  com- 
petition; emulation;  a  point  that  a  person 
maintains,  or  the  argument  in  support  of 
it.  Contentious,  kon-ten'shus,  a.  [Fr. 
contcn(ieux.\  Apt  to  contend;  given  to 
angry  debate  ;  quarrelsome  ;  perverse  ;  re- 
lating to  or  characterized  by  contention  or 
strife;  involving  contention.  —  Coiilen- 
t io ii sly,  kon  tcn'shns  li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tentious manner.  —  Contentiousness, 
kon-ten'shus-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  contentious;  a  disposition  to  con- 
tend. 

Content,  kon-tent',  a.  [L.  contentus,  from 
contineo,  to  contain — con,  and  teneo,  to  hold. 
Contain.]  Having  a  mind  at  peace;  satis- 
fied, so  as  not  to  repine,  object,  or  oppose; 
not  disturbed;  contented;  easy.— Content 
and  non-content,  words  by  which  assent  and 
dissent  are  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
answering  to  the  aye  and  no  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — v.t.  To  make  content; 
to  quiet,  so  as  to  stop  complaint  or  oppo- 
sition; to  appease;  to  make  easy  in  any 
situation ;  to  please  or  gratify.  —  n.  The 
state  of  being  contented;  contentment. — n. 
(kon-tent'  or  kon'tent.)  That  which  is  con- 
tained; the  thing  or  things  held,  included, 
or  comprehended  within  a  limit  or  line; 
geom.  the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or 
space  included  in  certain  lines.  [Usually 
in  the  pi.] — Table  of  contents,  a  summary  or 
index  of  all  the  matters  treated  in  a  book. 
—Contented,  kon-tent'ed,  a.  Satisfied 
with  what  one  has  or  with  one's  circum- 
stances; easy  in  mind;  not  complaining, 
opposing,  or  demanding  more.  —  Con- 
tentedly, kon-tent'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tented manner;  quietly;  without  concern. 
— Coiitentedness,  kon-tent'ed-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  contented.  —  Content- 
ment, kon-tent'ment,  n.  [Fr.  contente- 
ment.]  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  con- 
tented; content;  a  resting  or  satisfaction 
of  mind  without  disquiet  or  craving  for 
something  else ;  acquiescence  in  one's  own 
circumstances.  .*.  Contentment  is  passive, 
satisfaction  is  active.  The  former  implies 
the  absence  of  fretting  or  craving,  the  latter 
an  active  feeling  of  pleasure. 

Contention,  &c.    Under  Contend. 

Conterminous,  kon-ter'min-us,  a.  [L. 
conterminus — con,  and  terminus,  a  border.] 
Terminating  at  a  common  point;  having 
common  boundaries  or  limits;  touching  at 
the  boundary.  Also  Coterminous,  ko- 
ter'mi-nus. 

Contest,  kon-test',  v.t.  [Fr.  contester,  from 
L.  contestari,  to  call  to  witness,  to  call  wit- 
nesses— con,  together,  and  testis,  a  witness. 
Detest.]  To  make  a  subject  of  contention 
or  dispute;  to  enter  into  a  struggle  for;  to 
struggle  to  defend;  to  controvert:  to  oppose; 
to  call  in  question;  to  dispute  (statements). 
— v.i.i  To  strive;  to  contend:  followed  by 
ivith.—n.  (kon'test).  A  struggle  for  victory, 
superiority,  or  in  defence;  struggle  in  arms; 
dispute ;  debate  ;  controversy ;  strife  in 
argument.  —  Contestable,  kon-tes'ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  disputed  or  debated; 
disputable;  controvertible.  —  <  on  testa- 
bleness.t  kon-tes'ta-bl-nes,  n.— Contes- 
tant,! kon-tes'tant,  n.  One  who  contests. 
—Contested,  kon-test'ed,  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
puted; fought;  litigated. 

Context,  kon'tekst,  n.  [L.  contextus,  con- 
nection, from  contexo  —  con,  and  texo,  to 
weave.  ]  The  parts  of  a  book  or  other  writing 
which  immediately  precede  or  follow  a 
sentence  quoted.  —  Con  text  lira  1,  kon- 
teks'tur-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  contexture. 
—Contexture,  kon-teks'tur,  n.  The 
manner  of  interweaving  several  parts  into 
one  body;  the  disposition  and  union  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  thing  with  respect 
to  each  other ;  constitution.  —  Con  tex- 
tured,t  kon-teks'ttlrd,  a.  Woven;  formed 
into  texture. 

Contieent.t  kon'ti-sent,  a.  [L.  conticens, 
conticentis,  ppr.  of  conticeo — con,  together, 
and  taceo,  to  be  silent.]  Silent;  huthed; 
quiet:  said  of  a  number  of  persons. 

Contiguous,  kon-tig'u-us,  a.  [L.  contiguus 
— con,  and   tango,  to   touch.     Contact.] 


Situated  so  as  to  touch;  meeting  or  Joioii 
at  the  surface  or  border;  close  togethe 
neighbouring;  bordering  or  adjoining 
Contiguity,  kon-ti  gu'i-ti,  n.  The  sU 
of  being  contiguous;  closeness  of  situate 
or  place;  a  linking  together,  as  of  a  h<ti 
of  objects— Contiguously,  kon  t.ig'u  „ 
li,  adv.  In  a  contiguous  manner ;  wTtboi 
intervening  space.  —  Cont  ignoiisiiis 
kon-tig'u-us-ncs,  n.  The  state  or  quality  i 
being  contiguous;  contiguity. 

Continence,  Coiitinency,  kon'ti-nen 
kon'ti-nen-si,  n.  fL.  continentia,  from  to 
tiiiro,  to  hold  or  withhold.  Contain. |  'j'l 
restraint  which  a  person  imposes  upon  1, 
desires  and  passions;  the  restraint  of  tl 
passion  for  sexual  enjoyment;  forbearaiic 
of  lewd  pleasures;  chastity.— Con 1 1  lion 
kon'ti-nent,  a.  [L.  continens.]  Refrainii 
from  sexual  commerce;  chaste;  also  mod. 
ate  or  temperate  in  general. — Con  1 1  is  en 
ly,  kon'ti-nent-li,  adv.  In  a  continei 
manner;  chastely. 

Continent,  kon'ti-nent,  n.  [L.  continm 
a  continent  or  mainland,  lit.  land  holdit 
together— con,  and  teneo.  Contain.]  A 
arbitrary  term  applied  to  a  connected  tra 
of  land  of  great  extent;  one  of  the  gre 
divisions  of  the  land  on  the  globe.— Coilt 
nenlal,  kon-ti-nent'al,  a.  Pertaining  < 
relating  to  a  continent;  of  or  belonging 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  distinguishi 
from  Britain. — Continental  island,  an  ialai 
once  part  of  an  existing  continent:  e 
Madagascar  was  formerly  part  of  Africa, 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  continer 
Also  Continentalist,  kon-ti-nen'tal-is' 

Contingency,  kon-tin'jen-si,  n.  [L.  co1 
tingens,  ppr.  of  contin go— to  fall  or  happ< 
to — con,  and  tango,  to  touch.  Contact. 
The  quality  of  being  contingent;  the  posi 
bility  of  happening  or  coming  to  pass;  fc 
tuitousness;  something  that  may  happe 
a  possible  occurrence;  a  fortuitous  evei 
or  one  which  may  occur.  Also  Contll 
gence,  kon-tin'jens.— Contingent,  ko 
tin'jent,  a.  Possibly  occurring;  liable 
occur;  not  determinable  by  any  certa 
rule ;  accidental ;  casual ;  dependent  up' 
what  is  undetermined  or  unknown;  d 
pendent  upon  the  happening  of  somethii 
else. — Contingent,  kon-tin'jent,  n. 
contingency}: ;  a  quota  or  suitable  propc 
tion,  as  of  troops  furnished  for  some  joi 
enterprise.— Contingently,  kon-tin'jet 
li,  adv.  In  a  contingent  manner.— €oi 
tlngentness,  kon-tin'jent-nes,  n.  T 
state  of  being  contingent. 

Continue,  kon-tin'Q,  v.i. — continued,  ce 
tinning.    [L.  continuo,  to  carry  on,  to  ke 
on,    continue,  from    continuus,  unbroke 
continuous  —  con,  together,  and  teneo, 
hold.    Contain.]    To  remain  in  a  state 
place;  to  abide  for  any  time  indefinite 
to  last;  to  endure;  to  be  permanent; 
persevere;  to  be  steadfast  or  constant 
any  course. — v.t.    To  protract  or  length 
out;  not  to  cease  from  or  to  terminate; 
extend;  to  make  longer;   to  persevere  i 
not  to  cease  to  do  or  use;  to  suffer  or  cai 
to  remain  as  before.— Continuable,  kc 
tin'u-a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  continue 
—Continual,  kon-tin'Q-al,  a.     [Fr.  « 
tinuel;  L.  continuus.]    Proceeding  withe 
interruption  or  cessation;  not  intermittii 
unceasing;   of  frequent  recurrence;  oft 
repeated;  incessant.  Syn.  under  Contin 
ous.— Continually,  kon-tin'u-al-li,  «< 
Without  pause  or  cessation ;  unceasing 
very  often;  in  repeated  succession;  frc 
time  to  time.   Syn.  under  Continuousi 
—Continuance,   kon-tin'Q-ans,  n.    1 
state  of  continuing  or  remaining  in  a  pi 
ticular  state  or  course ;  permanence,  as 1 
habits,  condition,  or  abode ;  a  state  of  lastii ' 
constancy;  perseverance;  duration;  the  ; 
of  continuing;  continuation.     Syn.  un< 
Contin  it  ation.  —  Continuation,  k 
tin'u-a"shon,  n.    [L.  continuatio.]    The  I 
of  continuing  or  prolonging;  extension 
carrying  on  to  a  further  point;  the  porti 
continued  or  extended;  a  prolongation 
extension.    .'.  Continuation  is  the  act 
continuing  (also  the  part  prolonged),  c< 
trnttance  the  state  of  continuing. — Contl 
native,    kon-tin'u-at-iv,    a.     Tending 
continue,  extend,  prolong,  or  persist.- 
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oontinuative.      Contlnnator, 

nitliiiMT    kon-tin'n  at-er,  kon-tin'ii-er, 

One  who  or  that  which  continues;  one 

looarriea  forward  anything  that  had  Itch 

ran  by  another     Continued,  kon  bin' 

,|  ii      Protracted    or   extended; 

■.  :  without  cessation;  unceasing 

one  \\  hose  denominator 
an  Integer  with  a  fraction,  which  latter 
otion  has  for  its  denominator  an  integer 

i  tion,  and  soon  Continuing, 
n-tln'u-ing,  p  amid.  Abiding;  lasting; 
luring;  permanent.  Continuity  kon 
iQ'i-ti,  n.  [L.  continuitas.]  Connection 
Interrupted;  cohesion;  close  union  of 
ts.  unbroken  texture.  Continuous. 
i  mi  u  us,  a.  [L.  continuus]  Joined 
bOut  intervening  space  or  time;  proceed 
:  from  something  else  without  interrup- 
n  or  without  apparent  interruption;  mi- 
errupted;  unbroken.  .'.  Continuous 
mm  unbroken,  uninterrupted;  continual 
•s  not  imply  unceasing  continuity,  hut 
i  habitual  or  repeated  renewals  of  an  act, 
Perpetual  is  continuous  with  the 
a  of  laatingness.  —  Continuously, 
i  tin  u  ub-H,  adv.  In  a  continuous  man- 
:  in  continuation;  without  interruption. 
Continuously,  like  its  adjective,  denotes 
broken  continuity,  contin ually  close  suc- 

siou.  —  Contlnuousness,   kon-tin'Q- 

ncs.   n.    State  or  quality  of  being  con- 

llollS. 

ilorl,  kon -tort',  v.t.  [L.  contorqueo, 
tortum,  to  twist— con,  intens.,  and  tor- 
o,  tortum,  to  twist,  whence  also  torture, 
ment,  extort,  &.c]  To  twist  together;  to 
id  or  curve  in  irregular  forms;  to  writhe. 
ontorlioii,  kon-tor'shon,  n.  [L.  con- 
tio.]  The  act  of  contorting,  or  state  of 
ng  contorted;  a  twist  or  twisting;  a  wry- 
ig,  especially  spasmodic  writhing;  a  wry 
BOD  or  position;  med.  a  twisting  or 
■sting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the  body 
of  its  natural  situation.  —  Con  tor- 
•1st,  kon-tor'shon-ist,  n.  An  acrobat 
i  practises  contortions  of  the  body. — 
■■tortious,  kon-tor'shus,  a.  Affected 
contortions. 

itour,  kon-tor',  n.  [Fr.  contour— con, 
tour,  a  turn,  revolution,  turner's  lathe, 
u  L.  tornus,  Gr.  tomos,  a  lathe;  hence 
>  Fr.  tourner,  E.  turn.]  The  outline  of 
gure  or  body;  the  line  that  defines  or 
inds  a  solid  body;  the  periphery  con- 
Ted  as  distinct  from  the  object. — v.t.  To 
neate  or  draw  by  the  contour. 

tra  bund,  kon'tra-band,  a.  [Fr.  con- 
lande— It.  contra,  against,  and  bando,  a 
slamation,  a  ban.  Ban.]  Prohibited 
xcluded  by  proclamation,  law,  or  treaty. 
ontraband  goods  are  such  as  are  pro- 
ted  to  be  imported  or  exported,  either 
the  laws  of  a  particular  kingdom  or 
e,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  special 
.ties.  —  n.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic; 
eles  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  ex- 
;ed.  —  Contra  bandisiu,  kon' tra  - 
d-izm,  n.  Trafficking  in  contraband 
is;  smuggling.  —  Contrabandist, 
'tra-band-ist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  con- 
>and  goods. 

tra basso,  kon-tra-bas'so,  n.     [It.] 
largest  of  the  violin  species  of  instru- 
its,  of  which  it  forms  the  lowest  bass: 
illy  called  the  double-bass. 

tract,  kon-trakt',  v.t.  [Fr.  contracter, 
ontraho,  contractum — con,  and  traho,  to 
iv,  whence  also  tract,  treat,  trace,  train, 
To  draw  together  or  closer;  to  draw 
i  a  less  compass,  either  in  length  or 
tdth;  to  abridge,  narrow,  lesson;  to 
lkle;  to  betroth  or  affiance;  to  bring  on, 
ir,  acquire  (vicious  habits,  debts) ;  to 
■ten  by  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 
i.  To  be  drawn  together;  to  become 
•ter  or  narrower;  to  shrink;  to  bargain; 
aake  a  mutual  agreement  as  between 

or  more  persons.—  n.  (kon'trakt).  An 
«ment  or  mutual  promise  upon  lawful 
sideration  or  cause  which  binds  the  par- 

to  a  performance;  a  bargain;  a  com- 
i  the  act  by  which  a  man  and  woman 
betrothed  each  to  the  other;  the  writ- 
which  contains  the  agreement  of  par- 
-Contracted,  kon-trakt'ed,  a.    Nar- 
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[contracted  views)  Coiilrartrdly,  kon 
brakt'ed  li.  adv     in  a  contracted  manm  i 

Contractedness,  kon  brakt'ed  d< 
'I'lii'  siate  of  being  oontraoted;  narrow 
meanness,  Contractlbllltj  Con* 
tractlbleness,  kon  traki  i  bil  1  tl,  kon 
trakt'l  id  ins,  a  Quality  of  belug  oon 
brsctible.  Contracilblo,  kon-trakt'i-bl, 
a  Capable  of  contraction.  Conirnc- 
tile,  kon  traktii,  n.  Tending  bo  oontraot; 
having  the  power  of  ihortening  or  of  draw- 
ing into  smaller  dimensions,  Contrac- 
tility, kon -trakt  il'i  ti.  n.  The  Inherent 
quality  or  force  by  which  bodies  slit  ink  or 

oontraot;  pkytiol.  that  vital  property  which 
gives  to  certain  parts  the  power  of  oontraot- 
tog.  Contraction)  kon- trak 'shon,  n. 
[L.  contraction  The  act  of  contracting, 
drawing  together,  or  shrinking;  the  act  of 
shortening,  narrowing,  or  lessening  dimen- 
sions by  causing  the  parts  to  approach 
nearer  to  each  other;  the  state  of  being 
contracted;  an  abbreviation  employed  with 
the  view  of  saving  labour  in  writing,  as 
reed,  for  received;  the  shortening  of  a  word 
by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  or 
syllables.— Contractive,  kon-trakt'iv,  a. 
'rending  to  contract.— Contractor,  kon- 
trakt'er,  n.  One  who  contracts;  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain;  one  who  covenants  to 
do  anything  for  another;  one  who  con- 
tracts to  perform  any  work  or  service,  or  to 
furnish  supplies,  at  a  certain  price  or  rate. 

Contradict,  kon-tra-dikt',  v.t.  TL.  contra- 
dico,  contradictum  —  contra,  and  dico,  to 
speak,  whence  diction,  &c.J  To  assert  not 
to  be  so,  or  to  assert  to  be  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  asserted;  to  meet  (a  person, 
an  assertion)  with  a  statement  quite  dif- 
ferent or  opposite;  to  deny;  to  be  directly 
contrary  to.— Contradictablc,  kon-tra- 
dik'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  contra- 
dicted; deniable;  disputable. — Contra- 
dictor, kon- tra- dik' ter,  n.  One  who 
contradicts  or  denies. — Contradiction, 
kon-tra-dik'shon,  n.  [L.  contradictio.]  The 
act  of  contradicting;  an  assertion  of  the 
contrary  to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed; 
denial;  contrary  declaration ;  direct  opposi- 
tion or  repugnancy;  inconsistency  with 
itself;  incongruity  or  contrariety  of  things, 
words,  thoughts,  or  propositions;  the  per- 
son who,  or  thing  that,  contradicts  or  is 
inconsistent  with  him,  her,  or  its  self. — 
Contradictious,  kon-tra-dik'shus,  a. 
Contradictory;  given  to  contradict. — Con- 
tradictive.t  kon-tra-dik'tiv,  a.  Contra- 
dictory; inconsistent.  —  Contradictor' 
iiy,  kon-tra-dik'tor-i-li,  adv.  In  a  contra- 
dictory manner;  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  itself.— Contradictoriness,  kon- 
tra-dik'tor-i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  contradictory;  contrariety  in  as- 
sertion or  effect.— Contradictory,  kon- 
tra-dik'tor-i,  a.  Contradicting;  given  to 
contradict;  affirming  the  contrary;  imply- 
ing a  denial  of  what  has  been  asserted; 
inconsistent  with  one  another;  directly  op- 
posite.— n.  A  proposition  which  deuies  or 
opposes  another  in  all  its  terms. 

Contradistinction,  kon'tra-dis-tingk"- 
shon,  n.  Distinction  by  opposite  qualities 
or  characteristics;  a  setting  or  bringing 
(terms,  notions)  into  contrast  or  opposition. 
—  Contradlstinctive,  kon '  tra  -  dis  - 
tingkt"iv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of,  or 
characterized  by,  contradistinction ;  oppo- 
site in  qualities. — n.  A  mark  of  contradis- 
tinction. —  Contradistinguish,  kon'- 
tra-dis-ting"gwish,  v.t.  To  distinguish  or 
set  distinctly  forward,  not  merely  by  dif- 
ferent but  by  opposite  qualities:  used  of 
ideas,  terms,  &c. 

Contraindlcate,  kon-tra-in'di-kat,  v.t.  or 
i.  —  contraindicated,  contraindicating.  To 
indicate,  suggest,  or  point  to  something 
contrary  or  opposite.  —  Contra!  ud  i  ■ 
cant,  Contraindication,  kou-tra- 
in'di-kant,  kon-tra-in'di-ka"shon,  n.  What 
contraindicates. 

Contrajerva,  kon-tra-yer'va,  n.  Contra- 
yerva. 

Contralto,  kon-tral'to,  n.  [It.]  Mus.  the 
lowest  voice  of  a  woman  or  boy,  called  also 
the  Alto;  generally  a  female  voice  below 


the  mi ■■/■/•<  soprano  and  soprano;  also  tii< 
oounti  i  tenor;  bbi    pi  i  on  w  ho  ilngi  s  Ith 

1  li1     »o Pi  rtaining  to,  oi 

oi  the  quality  of,  contralto 

Contraposition,  kon'tra-pO-d"shon,  a, 
A  placing  ovei  again  b;  op]  Ion 

Contrapuntal,  kon-travpuot'sl  <•  Per- 
bain  ins  t>>  counterpoint.  Contrapun- 
tist, kon  bra  punt'ist,  n  <  toe  skilled  to 
counterpoint . 

Contrary,  kon'tra-xi  a.    [L. 
from  contra,  againi  b;  Fi  i  ontruire,  |    <  >ppo 

site;  adverse;  movinc  I  ,,,  an  oppO 

site  direction  (contrary  winds);  conti 

borj ,  not  merely  different,  but  ln<  on 

or  repugnani ;  perverse  or  froward  leolloq  ) 

[This  adjective,   in  many  phrases,   is  to  be 

treated  grammatically  as  an  adverb, 

an  adjective  referring  to  a  sentence  01  affll 
mation;  as,  this  happened  contrary  to  my 

expectations.]— n.  A  thing  that  is  contrary 
or  of  opposite  qualities;  a  proposition  con- 
trary to  another,  or  a  fact  contrary  to  what 
is  alleged.— On  the  contrary,  on  the  other 
band;  (piite  oppositely.  —  To  the.  com 
to  an  opposite  purpose  or  fact.  -  Con- 
trariety, kon-tra-rl'e-ti,  n.  [L.  eontra- 
rietas.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  con- 
trary; opposition  in  fact,  essence,  quality, 
or  principle;  repugnance;  inconsistency; 
quality  or  position  destructive  of  its  oppo- 
site.—Contrarlly,  kon'tra-ri-li,  adv.  In 
a  contrary  manner;  in  opposition;  on  the 
other  hand:  in  opposite  ways.— Contrari- 
ness, kon'tra-ri-nes,  n.  Contrariety;  oppo- 
sition. —  Contrariwise,  kon'tra-ri-wlz, 
adv.  On  the  contrary;  oppositely;  on  the 
other  hand  (N.T.). 

Contrast,  kon-trast',  v.t.  [Fr.  contraster, 
from  L.  contra,  opposite,  and  stare,  to 
stand.]  To  set  in  opposition  so  as  to  show 
the  difference  between,  and  to  exhibit  the 
excellence  of  the  one  and  the  defects  of  the 
other;  to  compare  so  as  to  point  out  dis- 
similarity.— v.i.  To  stand  in  contrast  sr 
opposition  to  something  else:  followed  by 
with. — n.  (kon'trast).  The  viewing  or  com- 
paring of  things  together  in  order  to  render 
any  difference  between  them  more  vividly 
marked;  comparison  by  contrariety  of  quali- 
ties; opposition  or  dissimilitude  of  things  or 
qualities. 

Contra- tenor,  Con  tra -ten  ore,  kon'- 
tra-ten-er,  kon'tra-ta-no'ra,  n.  Mus.  a 
middle  part  between  the  tenor  and  treble; 
contralto;  counter-tenor. 

Contrate-whcel,  kon'trat-whel,  n.  [L. 
contra,  against,  contrary.]  A  wheel  having 
the  teeth  projecting  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  wheel. 

Contravallation,  Countervalla  - 
tion,  kon'tra-val-la/'sbon,  koun'ter-val- 
la"shon,  n.  [Fr.  contrevallation—li.  contra, 
against,  and  vallum,  a  rampart.]  Fort,  a 
chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks  raised 
by  the  besiegers  about  a  fortress  to  prevent 
sorties  of  the  garrison. 

Contravene,  kon-tra-ven',  v.t.  —  contra- 
vened, contravening.  [L.  contravenio — con- 
tra, against,  and  venio,  to  come,  as  in  con- 
vene, &c]  To  come  or  be  in  conflict  with; 
to  obstruct  in  operation;  to  act  so  as  to  vio- 
late; to  transgress.— Contravener,  kon- 
tra  ve'ner,  n.  One  who  contravenes.  —Con- 
travention, kon-tra  ven'shon,  ».  The 
act  of  contravening,  violating,  or  transgress- 
ing; violation;  opposition. 

Con  tray  erva,  kon-tra-yer'va,  n.  [Sp.  con- 
trayerba— contra,  and  yerba,  an  herb  (L. 
herba);  lit.  a  counter  herb,  an  antidote] 
An  aromatic  bitterish  root  which  is  im- 
ported from  tropical  America,  and  used  as 
a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

Coiitre-tomns,  kon-tr-tan,  n.  [Fr.]  An 
unexpected  and  untoward  accident;  au 
embarrassing  conjuncture;  a  hitch. 

Contribute,  kon-trib'ut,  v.t.— contributed, 
contributing.  [L.  contribuo—con,  and  tri- 
buo,  to  grant,  assign,  or  impart.  Tribe, 
Tribute.]  To  give  or  grant  in  common 
with  others;  to  give  to  a  common  stock  or 
for  a  common  purpose;  to  pay  as  a  share. — 
v.i.  To  give  a  part;  to  lend  a  portion  of 
power,  aid,  or  influence;  to  have  a  share 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  po;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton; 
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in  any  act  or  effect:  frith  (0.  Contrlbut- 
:t i»l «*,  kon-trlb'ut-a-bl,  <(.  Capable  of  be 
tag  contributed.  Contribuiary,  kon 
trib'Ot-a-rl,  a.  Contributing  t«>  the  same 
stock  or  object,  Contribution.  kon  tri 
bQ'shon,  «.  The  act  of  contributing;  the 
im\  iiHiit  ivf  a  share  along  with  others;  that 
which  is  given  to  ft  common  stock  or  pur- 
pose, either  by  an  individual  or  by  many; 

the  sum  or  thing  contributed.— Contrl" 
butivc,  kon-trib'Qt-iv,  a.  Tending  to 
contribute;  oontributing.    Contributor, 

kon-trib'iit-er,  n.  One  who  oontributea, 
one  who  gives  or  pays  money  to  a  common 
fund;  one  who  gives  aid  to  a  common  pur- 
pose.— Contributory,  kon  tiib'u-to-ri,  a. 
Oontributing  to  the  same  stock  or  purpose; 
bringing  assistance  to  some  joint  design,  or 
increase  to  some  common  stock.— ft.  A  con- 
tributor. 

Contrite,  kon'trlt,  a.  [L.  contritus,  from 
oontero,  to  break  or  bruise— con,  and  tero, 
to  bruise.  Trite. J  Broken-hearted  for 
sin;  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  sorrow 
for  sin;  humble;  penitent.— ft.  A  contrite 
person;  a  penitent,  —foil tritely,  kon'- 
tiit-li,  adv.  In  a  contrite  manner;  with 
Penitence.  —  Coiitrlteness,  tool  ri  - 
lion,  kon'tnt-ues,  kon-trish'on,  ft.  [L. 
contritio.]  Grief  of  heart  for  sin;  sincere 
penitence. 

Contrive,  kon-trlv',  v. t.— contrived,  con- 
triving. [O.Fr.  controver,  Fr.  controuver,  to 
invent,  to  fabricate  —  con,  and  trouver,  to 
find.l  To  invent;  to  devise;  to  plan.— v.i. 
To  form  schemes  or  designs;  to  plan;  to 
scheme.— Contrivablc,  kon-tn'va-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  contrived,  planned,  in- 
vented, or  devised.— Con  trivance,  kon- 
tri'vans,  ft.  The  act  of  contriving,  invent- 
ing, devising,  or  planning ;  the  thing  con- 
trived; an  artifice;  scheme;  invention. — 
Contriver,  kon-tri'ver,  n.  One  who  con- 
trives, plans,  or  devises. 

Control,  kon-trol',  ft.  [Fr.  contrdle,  lit. 
counter-roll,  from  contre,  against,  and  role, 
a  roll,  list.  Roll.]  Restraining  power  or 
influence;  check;  restraint;  power;  author- 
ity :  government ;  command.  —  v.t.  —  con- 
trolled, controlling.  To  exercise  control 
over;  toholdin  restraint  or  check;  to  subject 
to  authority;  to  regulate;  to  govern;  to 
subjugate.— Controllable,  kon-trol'a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  controlled,  checked,  or 
restrained;  subject  to  command. — Con- 
troller, kon-trol'er,  n.  One  who  controls; 
one  that  has  the  power  or  authority  to 
govern  or  control;  one  who  governs  or 
regulates;  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  a 
counter  register  of  accounts,  or  to  oversee, 
control,  or  verify  the  accounts  of  other 
officers;  a  comptroller.  —  Controller- 
sill 0,  kon-trol'er-ship,  ft.  The  office  of  a 
controller;  comptrollership.  —  Control- 
ment,  kon-trol'ment,  ft.  The  power  or 
act  of  controlling;  control;  restraint. 

Controvert,  kon'tro-vert,  v.t.  [L.  contra, 
against,  and  verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  To 
dispute;  to  oppose  by  reasoning;  to  contend 
against  in  words  or  writings;  to  deny  and 
attempt  to  disprove  or  confute. — Contro- 
versial, Controversary.t  kon-tro- 
ver'shal,  kon-tro-ver-sa-ri,  a.  Relating  to 
controversy.  —  Controversialist,  kon- 
tro-ver'shal-ist,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a 
controversy;  a  disputant.  —  Controver- 
sially, kon-tro-ver'shal-li,  adv.  In  a  con- 
troversial manner.— Controversy,  kon'- 
tro-ver-si,  n.  [L.  controversial  Debate; 
agitation  of  contrary  opinions;  a  disputa- 
tion or  discussion  between  parties,  particu- 
larly in  writing;  a  litigation. — Contro- 
verter,  Controvertlst,  kon'tro-ver-ter, 
kon'tro-ver-tist,  ft.  One  who  controverts; 
a  controversial  writer.— Controvertible, 
kon-tro-ver'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
troverted or  disputed;  disputable;  not  too 
evident  to  exclude  difference  of  opinion. — 
Coutrovertibly,  kon-tro-ver'ti-bli,  adv. 
In  a  controvertible  manner. 

Contumacious,  kon-tu-ma'shus,  a.  [L. 
contumax,  contumacis — con,  and  tumeo,  to 
swell,  seen  also  in  tumid,  tumult,  contumely.] 
Resisting  legitimate  authority;  disobedient; 
froward  or  perverse ;  law,  wilfully  dis- 
obedient to  the  orders  of  a  court.— Con- 


tumaciously, kon  tfl  -mu'shus-li,  adv. 
in  .1  contumacious  manner;  obstinately; 
stubbornly;  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
C011I  uiiiacloiiMiic.H.H,  Icon-tu-mB/shuB 
nes,  n.  Btate  of  being  contumacious;  obsti- 
nacy; perverseness ;  contumacy.— Contu- 
macy,   Coutiniiaclty.t    kon'tu-ma-si, 

kon  lii-mas'i-ti,  ft.  [L.  contumacia.)  Con 
tumaoious  conduct;  character  or  state  of 
being  contumacious;  wilful  and  persistent 
resistance  to  legitimate  authority;  unyield 
tag  obstinacy;  stubborn  perverseness;  law, 
wilful  disregard  of  the  orders  of  a  court. 

Contumely,  kon'tii-me-li,  n.     [L.  contu- 

mclia,  from  contumeo—con,  andtumeo.  Con- 
tumacious.] Haughtiness  and  contempt 
In  language  or  behaviour;  contemptuous  or 
insulting  language ;  haughty  insolence. — 
Contumelious,  kon-tu-me'li-us,  a.  [L. 
contumeliosus.]  Indicating  or  expressive 
of  contumely  ;  contemptuous ;  insolent ; 
rude  and  sarcastic;  disposed  to  utter  re- 
proach or  insult;  insolent;  proudly  rude.— 
Contumellously,  kon-tu-me'li-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  contumelious  manner;  rudely; 
insolently.  —  Contiimeliousness,  kon- 
tu-me'li-us-nes,  ft.  State  of  being  contu- 
melious. 

Contuse,  kon-tuz',  v.t.— contused,  contus- 
ing. [L.  contundo,  contusum—con,  and 
tundo,  to  beat,  same  root  as  Skr.  tud,  to 
beat.]  To  wound  or  injure  by  bruising;  to 
injure  without  breaking  the  flesh.— Con- 
tusion, kon-tii'zhon,  n.  [L.  contusio.]  A 
severe  bruise  on  the  body;  a  hurt  or  injury 
as  to  the  flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body 
without  breaking  of  the  skin,  as  by  a  blunt 
instrument  or  by  a  fall. 
Conundrum,  ko-nun'drurn,  n.  [Origin 
uncertain.]  A  sort  of  riddle,  in  which  some 
odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for  discovery 
between  things  quite  unlike,  the  answer 
involving  a  pun. 

Convalescence,  Convalescency,  kon- 
va-les'ens,  kon-va-les'en-si,  ft.  [L.  convalesco, 
to  grow  stronger — con,  and  valesco,  to  get 
strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong.  Valid, 
Avail.]  The  gradual  recovery  of  health 
and  strength  after  disease;  the  state  of  a 
person  renewing  his  vigour  after  sickness 
or  weakness.— Convalesce, t  kon-va-les', 
v.i.  —  convalesced,  convalescing.  To  grow 
better  after  sickness;  to  recover  health. — 
Convalescent,  kon-va-les'ent,  a.  Re- 
covering health  and  strength  after  sickness 
or  debility. — ft.  One  who  is  recovering  his 
health  after  sickness.— Convalescently, 
kon-va-les'ent-li,  adv.  In  a  convalescent 
manner. 

Convection,  kon-vek'shon,  ft.  [L.  con- 
vectio,  from  conveho,  to  convey.]  The  act 
of  carrying  or  conveying;  a  process  of  trans- 
mission, as  of  heat  or  electricity  by  means 
of  particles  of  matter  affected  by  them.— 
Convective,  kon-vek'tiv,  a.  Resulting 
from  or  caused  by  convection.—  Con vec- 
tlvcly,  kon-vek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  convec- 
tive manner;  by  means  of  convection. 
Convene,  kon-ven',  v.i. — convened,  conven- 
ing. [L.  convenio — con,  and  venio,  ventum, 
to  come:  seen  also  in  intervene,  advent, 
event,  revenue,  &c]  To  come  together;  to 
meet;  to  meet  in  the  same  place;  to  assem- 
ble: rarely  said  of  things. — v.t.  To  cause  to 
assemble;  to  call  together;  to  convoke;  to 
summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear.— 
Convenable,  kon-ve'na-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  convened  or  assembled. — Con- 
venee,  kon-ve-ne',  n.  One  convened  or 
summoned  with  others.— Convener,  kon- 
ve'ner,  n.  One  who  convenes  or  meets 
with  others;  one  who  convenes  or  calls  a 
meeting. 

Convenience,  Conveniency,  kon-ve'- 
ni-ens,  kon-ve'ni-en-si,  ft.  [L.  convenientia, 
from  convenio,  to  convene ;  lit.  a  coming 
together.]  The. state  or  quality  of  being 
convenient;  freedom  from  discomfort  or 
trouble  ;  ease ;  comfort ;  that  which  gives 
ease  or  comfort;  that  which  is  suited  to 
wants;  opportune  conjunction  of  affairs; 
opportunity.  —  Convenient,  kon-ve'ni- 
ent,  a.  Suitable  or  proper;  giving  cetain 
facilities  or  accommodation;  commodious; 
opportune;  at  hand  or  readily  available 
(colloq.)  .—Conveniently,  kon-ve'ni-ent- 


li,  adv.    In  a  convenient  maimer  or  aitiu 
tion;  suitably;   with  adaptation  to  th< 
<>r  effect;    with  eaBe;   without  trouble  or 
difficulty. 

Convent,    kon'vent,    ?i.      [O.Fr.    convent. 
from  L.  conventits,  a  meeting  —con,  togi 
and  wiiio,   ventnm,  to  come.     (,'os\  , 
A  community  of  persons  devoted    • 
ligion ;  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns;  a  I 
for  persons  devoted  to  religion  and  celil 
an  abbey,  monastery,  or  nunnery,     4  on 
veiltuai.kon-ven'tu  al,«.    Of  or  be] 
to  a  convent;  monastic-  Coo ven I un | 
kon-ven'tu-al,  «.     One  who  lives  in  a  cm, 
vent;  a  monk  or  nun. 

Conventicle,  kon-ven'ti-kl,  n.     (I, 
venticulum,  dim.  of  conventus,  a  meeting 
Convent.]     An   assembly   or   gath< 
especially  a  secret  assembly;  a  ineetii 
dissenters  from  the  established  church  f'> 
religious  worship;  a  secret  meeting  f(,r  re 
ligious  worship  held  by  the  Scottish  I 
nanters.— Conveiltlcler,  kon-ven'ti-kler 
n.    One  who  supports  or  frequents  conven 
tides. 

Convention,  kon-ven'shon,  n.  [L.  am 
ventio.  Convene.]  The  act  of  comim 
together;  a  meeting;  an  assembly;  an  as 
sembly  of  delegates  or  representatives  fu 
consultation  on  important  concerns,  civil 
political,  or  ecclesiastical;  a  special  agree 
merit  or  contract  between  two  countries  0 
parties;  au  agreement  previous  to  acletii. 
tive  treaty;  con ventionalityt.  —Con veil 
tfonal,  kon-ven'shon-al,  a.  [L.  convth 
tionalis.]  Formed  by  agreement;  tacitl 
understood;  arising  out  of  custom  or  taci 
agreement;  sanctioned  by  or  depending  o 
general  concurrence  and  not  on  any  prir 
ciple;  resting  on  mere  usage.— Con ven 
I  iona  I  ism,  kon-ven'shon-al-izm,  n.  Th: 
which  is  conventional;  something  receive 
or  established  by  convention  or  agreemen' 
a  conventional  phrase,  form,  or  cereraon; 
anything  depending  on  conventional  rult 
and  precepts.— Conventionalist,  kor 
ven'shon-al-ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
convention  or  agreement. — Convention 
ality,  kon-ven'shon-al"i-ti,  n.  The  cha 
acter  of  being  conventional;  what  is  coi 
ventional;  a  conventional  mode  of  livhV 
acting,  or  speaking,  as  opposed  to  what 
natural.  —  Conventionalize,  kon-ven 
tion-al-iz,  v.t. — conventionalized,  convention 
alizing.  To  render  conventional;  to  brir 
under  the  influence  of  conventional  rule 
to  render  observant  of  the  convention, 
rules  of  society.— Conventionally,  koi 
ven'shon-al-li,  adv.  In  a  convention 
manner.  —  Coiiventlonary,  kon-ver 
shon-a-ri,  a.  Acting  under  contract;  settk 
by  stipulation. —Con ventioner,  Coi 
ventionist,  kon-ven'shon-er,  kon-ver 
shon-ist,  ft.  One  who  enters  into  a  conve, 
tion. 

Conventual.  Under  Convent. 
Converge,  kon-verj',  v.i. — converged,  co 
verging.  [L.  con,  together,  and  vergo,  1 
incline.  Verge.]  To  tend  to  one  poin 
to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together 
position;  to  approach  in  character.— Coi 
vergence,  Convergeiicy,  kon-ver'jec 
kon-ver'jen-si,  ft.  The  quality  of  convt 
ging;  tendency  to  one  point.  —  Conve! 
gent,  kon-ver'jent,  a.  Converging;  tendii 
to  one  point;  approaching  each  other. 
Converse,  kon-vers',  v.i.— conversed,  co 
versing.  [Fr.  converser;  L.  conversor, 
associate  with— con,  and  versor,  to  be  e 
gaged  in  anything,  from  verto,  versum, 
turn;  seen  also  in  convert,  reverse,  wr 
version,  &c.  Verse.]  To  associate,  ho 
intercourse  or  communion;  to  talk  faro 
iarly;  to  have  free  intercourse  in  routi- 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinioi 
to  chat;  to  discourse.— ft.  (kon'vers).  l 
quaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  rnt- 
course;  intercourse;  communion;  fammt 
ity ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinioi 
—Conversable,  kon-ver'sa-bl,  a.  [1 
conversable.]  Disposed  to  conversatic 
ready  or  inclined  to  mutual  communicati 
of  thoughts;  sociable;  free  in  discourse 
Conversableness,  kon-ver'sa-bl-nes, 
The  quality  of  being  conversable;  arspc 
tion  or  readiness  to  converse;  sociability 
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(on  v«T"*Jll»l>  •  kon-veVsa-bll,  adv      li,  1 

|>|(i      111. inner.         «  OIM4TMI IMT  I 

Conversancy.t     kon'ver-sanB,     kon'vet 
mm  ,si  „      The  state  of  being  conversant, 
loin  enailt,    kon  »<  1  »ant,   .1      Ke<  ping 

.  having  frequent  intercourse;  in 
elating:    followed   by    icitli    or 
Ian    the    common    meaning    now 
1  by   familiar  use  or  study ; 
having  an  intimate  or  thorough  knowledge 
luf  thing*):  followed  generally  by  uHth). 
bouveraantly,  kon'ver-sant-li,  adv.     In 
1  oonTersaut   or  familiar  manner.     t'on- 
\  crmitlon.  kon-ver-aa'ahon,  n.    [Ft.  con 
nvt-rsiitio,  intercours     |  Man 
ur,  or  iii  porttnent,  esp«  olally 
vis    morals;     familiar    discourse; 
Interchange  of  sentiments;  chat; 
lined    talk,    opposed    to    a    formal 
,•■•  (now  the  usual  meaning);   also 
ins.       Conversational, 
1  shon-al,  a.      Pertaining  to  con- 
Conversatlonallst,  Con- 
versationist, kon  ver  sa  slion  al-ist.  kon 
aon-lst,    n.      One   who  excels  in 
woTersation.     Conversazione,  kon-ver- 
na,  n.   fit]  A  meeting  of  a  number 
for  conversation  or  discussion, 
uly  on  literary,  scientific,  antiqua- 
rian. 01  artistic  subjects. 

'onyerse.  kon 'vera,  a.  [L.  conversus, 
toned  round,  eonverto,  conversuni,  to  turn 
round  con,  and  verto,  versum,  to  turn. 
,'on\  ERSE,  V  1. 1  Turned  so  as  to  be  trans- 
inverted,  put  the  opposite,  reverse, 
>r  contrary  way  (converse  statement,  pro- 
way).—  n.  Something  forming  a 
xranterpart;  what  is  contrary  or  opposite; 
i  statement  or  proposition  produced  by  in- 
rerMoi.  or  interchange  of  terms;  thus  the 
of  'religion  is  true  wisdom',  is 
tnie  wisdom  is  religion'.— Conversely, 
lon'vers  li,  adv.  In  a  converse  manner; 
arith  inversion  of  order;  put  the  converse 
way.— Converslble,  kon-ver'si-bl,  a.  Ca- 
jable  of  being  made  converse. — Conver- 
ilou,  kon-ver'shon,  n.  [L.  conversio.]  The 
ict  of  turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
x)  another;  the  state  of  being  so  turned  or 
shanged;  transmutation;  the  act  of  chan- 
ging or  state  of  being  changed  in  opinions 
>r  conduct;  a  change  of  heart  or  disposi- 
ions.  succeeded  by  a  reformation  of  life;  a 
shange  from  heathenism  or  from  irreligion 
o  Christianity.— Convert  kon-vert',  v.t. 
L.  eonverto.]  To  change  or  turn  into  another 
ubstauce  or  form;  to  change  from  one  state 
o  another;  to  change  or  turn  from  one 
eligion  to  another,  or  from  one  party  or 
ect  to  another;  to  change  from  heathenism 
o  Christianity;  to  turn  from  a  bad  life  to 
k  good,  religious,  and  holy  one;  to  turn 
rom  one  use  or  destination  to  another;  to 
nterchange  conversely. — v.i.  To  turn  or  be 
hanged;  to  undergo  a  change. — n.  (kon'- 
ert).  A  person  who  turns  from  one  opinion 
>r  practice  to  another;  a  person  who  re- 
lounces  one  creed,  religious  system,  or 
>arty,  and  embraces  another;  one  who  is 
urned  from  sin  to  holiness.  .'.  A  convert  is 
me  who  changes  opinions,  and  thus  goes 
iver  to  another  side,  party,  or  religion;  a 
iroselyte  is  one  who  changes  his  religion; 
mt  proselytism  does  not,  like  conversion, 
lecessarily  imply  conviction.— Converter, 
:on-ver'ter,  n.  One  who  converts;  one  who 
aakes  converts;  that  which  converts,  espe- 
ially  an  iron  retort  used  in  the  Bessemer 
irocess  of  steel-making.— Convertibil- 
ty,  Convertibleness,  kon-ver'ti-bil"i- 
i,  kon-ver'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  qua- 
ity  of  being  convertible;  the  capability  of 
>eing  converted.— Convertible,  kon-ver'- 
i-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  converted;  sus- 
eptible  of  change;  transmutable ;  trans- 
ormable;  capable  of  being  used  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  terms  of  similar  signifi- 
ation ;  interchangeable.-  Convert!  bly, 
:on-ver'ti-bli,  adv.  In  a  convertible  mau- 
ier;  with  interchange  of  terms. 

»n vex,  kon'veks,  a.  [L.  convexus,  carried 
ound,  rounded— con.  together,  and  veho, 
exum,  to  carry;  whence  also  vehicle.]  Ris- 
ag  or  swelling  into  a  spherical  or  rounded 
orm  on  the  exterior  surface:  opposed  to 
oncace.— b.  A  convex  part.— Convexed, 
on  vekst,  a.    Made  convex.— Convexly, 


Convexedly,  kon  r<  Ic  U,  kon  r<  1  'sad  li, 

<n/r     in  a  oonvei  form.     Convexity, 

kon  rail  si  ti.  n,    state  of  being  convex;  tin- 

evtei [or  surface  oi  ■  0001 1  ■  bod] .  round 

Convexneaa,  Con  vexed  11  cam, 

kon'veks  lies,    kon  v. 

It]     Convexo»eoncAve,  a,    Oom 

one  side  ami  eoiiea\e  on  the  other:  sanl  ot 

a  ien      Convexo-convex,  ■<     convex 

on  I  mt  li  sides:  sanl  "t  a  \t 

Convey,  kon-v.V,  v.t.  [O.Fl  tOnVtUr,  con- 
vouer,  Ll  oonvtore,  to  oonTey,  to  convoy 

— L.  con,  with,  and  fin.  a  way:  whence 
also    1  1  1,111s,    it,  rt.it,-.   obtiOV 

To  carry,  bear,  <>r  transport;  to  transmit, 
hand    nw  t  01  I  ram  fer  fro e  person  to 

another  (rights,  landed  estate);  to  transmit 

or  carry  by  any  medium  (air  eonvey$  sound, 
words  convey  meaning),     Convcyahlc, 

kon  va'a  hi,  a,  Capable  of  being  OOUVeyed 
or  transferred,  Conveyance,  kon-vft'- 
ans,  11.  The  act  of  conveying;  the  act  of 
bearing,  carrying,  or  transporting;  trans 
mission;  transference;  the  transmitting  or 
transferring  of  property  from  one  person  to 
another;  the  document  by  which  property 
is  transferred;  the  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  conveyed,  especially  a  vehicle  or 
carriage  of  some  kind.— Conveyancer, 
kon-va'ans-er,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  draw  conveyances  of  property,  deeds,  &c. 
—Conveyancing,  kon-va'ans-iug,  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  drawing  deeds,  leases,  or 
other  writings  for  transferring  the  title  to 
property  from  one  person  to  another. — 
Conveyer,  kon-va'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  conveys. 

Convict,  kon-vikt',  v.t.  [L.  convinco,  con- 
vi'tum—con,  and  vinco,  to  vanquish.  Con- 
vince.] To  determine  the  truth  of  a  charge 
against;  to  prove  or  find  guilty  of  a  crime 
charged;  to  determine  or  decide  to  be 
guilty:  with  of  before  the  crime.— n.  (kon'- 
vikt).  A  person  convicted  or  found  guilty 
of  a  crime;  a  person  undergoing  penal 
servitude.— Conviction,  kon-vik'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  convicting  or  the  state  of  being 
convicted;  the  act  of  a  legal  tribunal  ad- 
judging, finding,  or  determining  a  person 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  charged  against 
him;  strong  belief  on  the  ground  of  satis- 
factory  evidence;  settled  persuasion.  .".  Con- 
viction is  assent  founded  on  satisfactory 
proofs  which  appeal  to  the  reason;  persua- 
sion is  assent  founded  on  what  appeals  to 
the  feelings  and  imagination.— Convic- 
tlve.t  kou-vik'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  convince  or  convict. 

Convince,  kon-vins',  v.t.— convinced,  con- 
vincing. [L.  convinco,  convictum — con,  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish,  whence  victor,  van- 
quish, evince.]  To  persuade  or  satisfy  by 
evidence;  to  bring  to  full  belief  or  acqui- 
escence by  satisfactory  proofs  or  arguments; 
to  compel  to  yield  assent;  to  convict  or 
prove  guilty  (N.T.)t;  to  overpower  (Shak.)t. 
— Convincible,  kon-vin'si-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  conviction.— Convincingly,  kon-vin'- 
sing-li,  adv.  In  a  convincing  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  or  to 
compel  assent.— Convincingness,  kon- 
vin'sing-nes,  n.    The  power  of  convincing. 

Convivial,  kon-viv'i-al,  a.  [L.  conviva,  a 
guest — con,  and  vivo,  victum,  to  live,  whence 
victuals,  vital,  vivid,  &c/]  Relating  to  a 
feast  or  entertainment;  festal;  social; 
jovial.— Convivialist,  kon-viv'i-al-ist,  n. 
A  person  of  convivial  habits. — Convivi- 
ality, kon-viv'i-al"i-ti,  n.  The  good  humour 
or  mirth  indulged  at  an  entertainment;  a 
convivial  spirit  or  disposition. — Convivi- 
ally,  kon-viv'i-al-li,  adv.  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
viviality; in  a  convivial  manner;  festively. 

Convoke,  kon-vok',  v.t.  —  convoked,  con- 
voking. [L.  convoco,  to  convoke— con,  and 
voco,  to  call.  Voice,  Vocal.]  To  call  to- 
gether; to  summon  to  meet;  to  assemble  by 
summons.  —  Convocation,  kon-vo-ka'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  convoking  or  assem- 
bling by  summons;  an  assembly;  a  conven- 
tion; a  congress;  a  council;  in  England,  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs — 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  parliament.— Con- 
vocational,  kon-vo-ka'shon-al,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  convocation. 


Con » «»i\ 6|  lion-rob 

9       I  I.     00nVOl\ 11.    and   mli  ,1,    to 

roll,   «  li.  1,. ,     ,  ,111, r,    1  null 

W  M.I.ow J    To   roll  or   wind   togethi 

roll  one  pari  on  another;  to  ooil  up      t'oil- 

rolute  Convoluted,  kon'Tfl  [Qi 

M'  In   led,  a.       Rolled    tOgl  tin  r,   or   one    |.;ut 

onanother;presentinfoon?olutloni     i  ob> 

VOlUtlon,    kon  vo  [Q'i  i,.,i,,    7/       1 1 
volutio,  eonvohuionii  \    Th<   aol  0]  rolling 
or  winding  together,  01  one  thing  <m  an 

other;  a  Winding  motion;  t  1 

rolled  round  upon  its.  If  or  rolll  'I  or  WOUnd 

together;    a  turn  or  winding;    a  twitted  "i 

tortuous  part  of  something     Couvoln* 

live,  kon'vo  lu  tiv,  11      Bot   '■■  iivohite. 

COllVOlVllllia,  kon  miI'wi  lus,  n,   1 1. .,  1 1  on  1 

en,  to  entwine,  in  n  ft  renoe  to  their 
twining   habit.]      Bindweed,   s    genu 

plants  consisting  of  slender  twining  herbs, 
with  milky  juice,  and  somewhat  lull  shaped 
flowers,  many  of  them  beautiful  t'on- 
volvulaccoiiM, kon  roFvU  II  shut 

lating  to  the  convolvulus  or  allied  p] ., , 

Convoy,  kon-voi',  v.t.   \Vr.  eonvoyer.   Con- 

voy-convej/.  CONVEY.]  To  accoinjiany  on 
the  way  for  protection,  either  by  sea  or 
land;  to  escort,  as  a  guard  against  enemies. 
— n.  (kon'voi).  A  protecting  force  SOCOm 
panying  ships  or  property  on  their  way  from 
place  to  place  either  by  sea  or  land;  that 
which  is  conducted  by  such  a  force. 
Convulse,  kon-vuls',  v.t.  [L.  convello.  con- 
vuhtum—con,  and  vello,  to  pull  or  pluck.] 
To  draw  together  or  contract  spasmodically, 
as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body; 
to  affect  by  irregular  spasms;  to  affect  by 
violent  irregidar  action;  to  agitate  violently. 
— Conviilsiblctkon-vul'si-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  convulsed;  subject  to  convulsion. — 
Convulsion,  kon-vul'shon,  n.  [L.  con- 
vulsio.]  A  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  with  alternate  relaxations;  violent 
and  irregular  motion ;  a  violent  and  far- 
reaching  disturbance  in  nature  or  among 
peoples;  turmoil;  a  violent  commotion. — 
Conviilsional.t  Coiiviilslonary.t 
kon-vul'shon-al,  kon-vul'shon-a-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  convulsion;  of  the  nature  of  con- 
vulsion.—Convulsive,  kon-vul'siv,  a.  Pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  convulsion; 
attended  with,  or  characterized  by,  con- 
vulsion or  spasms.— Convulsively,  kon- 
vul'siv-li,  adv.  In  a  convulsive  manner; 
with  convulsion. 

Cony,  Coney,  ko'ni,  n.  [O.E.  coning,  cun- 
ning, perhaps  from  O.Fr.  conil,  conin,  from 
L.  cuniculus,  a  rabbit;  comp.  W.  cwning, 
Gael,  coinean,  Ir.  coinin,  Manx  connee — 
rabbit.]  A  rabbit;  a  rabbit-like  animal 
found  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  the  daman 
(O.T.);  a  simpleton  J.  —  Cony-wool,  n. 
The  fur  of  rabbits,  used  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture. 

Coo,  ko,  v.i.  [Imitative  of  the  noise  of 
doves;  comp.  D.  korren,  Icel.  knrra,  Fr. 
roucouler,  to  coo  like  a  dove.]  To  cry  or 
make  the  characteristic  sound  tittered  by 
pigeons  or  doves;  to  act  in  a  loving  man- 
ner.—Cooingly,  ko'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  coo- 
ing manner. 

Cooey,  Cooie,  ko'i,  n.  [Imitative]  The 
cry  or  call  of  the  Australian  aborigines. — 
v.t.  To  cry  or  call  like  the  aborigines  of 
Australia. 

Cook,  kuk,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  ede,  a  cock,  bor- 
rowed, like  Dan.  koge,  G.  kochen,  D.  kooken, 
to  boil,  to  cook,  from  L.  coquo,  to  cook, 
coquus,  a  cook.]  To  prepare  for  the  table 
by  boiling,  roasting,  baking,  broiling,  &c. ; 
to  dress,  as  meat  or  vegetables,  for  eating; 
to  dress  up  or  give  a  colour  to  for  some 
special  purpose,  especially,  to  tamper  with 
accounts  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  favour- 
able aspect  than  they  ought  to  have;  to 
garble;  to  falsify. — n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  cook  or  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 
—Cookery,  kuk'er-i,  n.  The  art  or  the 
practice  of  dressing  and  preparing  victuals 
for  the  table.— Cook-house,  n.  An  erec- 
tion on  a  ship's  deck  for  containing  the 
cooking  apparatus;  the  galley. 

Cool,  kol,  a.  [A.Sax.  c6l  =  G.  kuhl,  cool ; 
Icel.  kul,  D.  koel,  a  cold  blast;  same  root 


cb,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 
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an  In  chill,  cold,  L,  gelu,  frost,  gtHdut.] 
Moderately  cold;  being  of  a  temperature 
between  hot  and  cold;  not  ardent  or  zealous; 

not  excited  by  passion  of  any  kind;  not 
angry;  not  fond;   Indifferent;  apathetic; 

chilling;   frigid;  deliberate;   calm;    quietly 

Impudent  and  selfish:  of  persons  and  acta 
(oouoq.).  n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold; 
moderate  temperature  of  the  air  between 

hot  and  cold  (the  cool  of  the  day).  U  t.  To 
make  cool;  to  reduce  the  temperature  of; 
to  moderate  or  allay,  as  passion  of  any 
kind;  to  calm  ;  to  abate,  as  desire,  zeal,  or 
ardour;  to  render  indifferent.  —  v.i.  To  be- 
come less  hot;  to  lose  heat;  to  lose  the 
heat  of  excitement,  passion,  or  emotion; 
to  become  less  ardent,  zealous,  or  affec- 
tionate. Cooler,  kol'er,  n.  That  which 
cools;  a  vessel  in  which  liquors  or  other 
things  are  cooled.  —  Cool- headed,  «. 
Having  a  temper  not  easily  excited;  free 
from  passion.— Cooling.  kol'ing,  a.  Adapt- 
ed to  cool  and  refresh.— Coollsh,  kbl'ish, 
a.  Somewhat  cool. —Coolly,  kol'li,  adv. 
Without  heat  or  sharp  cold;  in  a  cool  or 
indifferent  manner;  without  passion  or 
ardour;  without  haste;  calmly;  deliberately. 
—Coolness,  kol'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  cool;  a  moderate  degree  of 
cold;  a  moderate  degree  or  a  want  of  pas- 
sion; want  of  ardour  or  zeal;  indifference; 
want  of  affection. 

Coolie,  ko'li,  n.  An  East  Indian  porter  or 
carrier;  an  emigrant  labourer  from  India, 
China,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
Coom,  kom,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  ecume, 
foam,  dross.]  Soot;  dirty  refuse  matter; 
the  matter  that  works  out  of  the  naves  or 
boxes  of  carriage  wheels;  coal-dust. 
Coomb,  Comb,  kom,  kom,  n.  [A. Sax. 
enmb,  a  liquid  measure,  a  valley  =  Dan.  and 
G.  kumme,  a  bowl,  a  basin;  D.  kom,  a  trough, 
a  chest.]  A  dry  measure  of  4  bushels  or 
half  a  quarter;  a  valley  between  hills  (see 
Comb). 

Coon,  kbn,  n.  An  American  abbreviation 
of  Racoon. 

Coop,  kop,  n.  [From  L.  cupa,  a  cask  or 
vessel;  akin  cup.]  A  box  of  boards  grated 
or  barred  on  one  side  for  keeping  fowls  in 
confinement;  an  inclosed  place  for  small 
animals;  a  pen.— v.i.  To  put  in  a  coop;  to 
confine  in  a  coop;  to  shut  up  or  confine  in 
a  narrow  compass:  followed  by  up,  in,  or 
within.—  Cooper,  ko'per,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  barrels,  tubs,  &c. — 
v.t.  and  i.  To  do  the  work  of  a  cooper.— 
Cooperage,  ko'per-aj,  n.  A  place  where 
coopers'  work  is  done;  the  work  or  business 
of  a  cooper.— Coopery,  ko'per-i,  n.  The 
trade  of  a  cooper;  a  cooper's  workshop. 
Co-operate,  ko-op'er-at,  v.i.— co-operated, 
co-operating.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 
another  or  others  to  the  same  end;  to  work 
or  labour  to  promote  a  common  object;  to 
unite  in  producing  the  same  effect.— Co- 
operation, ko-op'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  working  or  operating  together  to  one 
end;  joint  operation;  concurrent  effort  or 
labour.  —  Co-operant,  ko-op'er-ant,  a. 
Operating  or  working  together.  —Co- 
operative, ko-op'er-a-tiv,  a.  Operating 
jointly  to  the  same  end;  established  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  members  with 
goods  at  wholesale  prices  or  at  prime  cost 
and  cost  of  management  {co-operative  socie- 
ties or  stores).— Co-operator,  ko-op'er- 
a-ter,  n.  One  who  co-operates. 
Co-oi>t,  Co-optate,  ko-opt',  ko-op'tat,  v.t. 
[L.  co-opto.]  To  elect  by  co-optation  into 
some  body  of  which  the  electors  are 
members. 

Co-ordinate,  ko-or'din-at,  a.  [L.  co  for 
con,  and  ordinatus,  from  ordo,  order.  Or- 
der.] Being  of  equal  order,  or  of  the  same 
rank  or  degree;  not  subordinate. — v.t.—  co- 
ordinated, co-ordinating.  To  make  co-ordi- 
nate; to  arrange  in  due  and  relative  order; 
to  harmonize.—  n.  What  is  co-ordinate; 
geom.  any  straight  line  which,  with  another 
or  others,  serves  to  determine  the  position 
of  certain  points  under  consideration.  — 
Co-ordinately,  ko-or'di-nat-li,  adv.  In 
the  same  order  or  rank;  without  subordi- 
nation. —  Co-ordinateness,  ko-or'di- 
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nlt-nes,  ft,  The  state  of  being  coordinate. 
Co-ordliiallon.kd  or'di-na"Bhon,H.  The 
act  of  making  00  ordinate  or  stale  of  being 
OO-ordlnated,  Co-ordinal  I  ve,  kd-or'di- 
na  ti\,  tt.  Expressing  Or  indicating  co-or- 
diiiat  ion. 

Coot,  kdt,  n.  [Same  as  1>.  koet,  a  coot; 
oomp  W.  otota,  snort-tailed.]  A  British  wad- 
ing bird  of  the  rail  family,  with  a  bald  fore 
head,  a  black  body,  short  tail,  and  Located 
toes,  and  about  15  inches  in  length. 

Copaiba,  Copalva,  kd-pa'ba,  ko-pa'va,  n. 
[Sp.  and  Pg.J  A  liquid  resinous  juice  or 
balsam,  flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the 
stem  of  certain  South  American  trees,  used 
in  medicine,  especially  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes. 

Copal,  ko-pal',  n.  [Mex.  copalli,  a  generic 
name  of  resins.]  A  hard,  shining,  trans- 
parent, citron  -  coloured,  and  odoriferous 
resinous  substance,  the  product  of  several 
different  tropical  trees:  when  dissolved  and 
diluted  with  spirit  of  turpentine  it  forms 
a  beautiful  transparent  varnish. 
Coparcener,  ko-par'sen-er,  n.  [Prefix  co, 
and  parcener,  ultimately  from  L.  pars,  a 
part.  J  A  coheir;  one  who  has  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  of  his  or  her  ancestor 
with  others.— Coparcenary,  ko-par'sen- 
a-ri,  n.  Partnership  in  inheritance;  joint 
heirship. 
Copartner,  ko-part'ner,  n.  A  partner  with 
others;  one  who  is  jointly  concerned  with 
one  or  more  persons  in  carrying  on  trade  or 
other  business;  a  sharer;  a  partaker—Co- 
partnership. Copartnery,  ko-part'- 
ner-ship,  ko-par t'ner-i,  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  copartner;  joint  concern  in  business;  the 
persons  who  have  a  joint  concern. 
Cope,  kop,  n.  [A  form  of  cap  and  cape,  a 
hood.]  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  resem- 
bling a  cloak,  worn  in  processions,  at  ves- 
pers, at  consecration,  and  other  sacred  func- 
tions; something  spread  or  extended  over 
the  head;  hence,  the  arch  or  concave  of  the 
sky,  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  house,  the 
arch  over  a  door;  a  coping.— v.i.— coped, 
coping.  To  cover  as  with  a  cope. — Cope- 
Stone,  n.  A  head  or  top  stone,  as  on  a 
wall  or  roof.— Coping,  ko'ping,  n.  The 
covering  course  of  a  wall,  parapet,  but- 
tresses, &c. 

Cope,  kop,  v.i.  —  coped,  coping.  [O.Fr. 
coper,  to  strike  (Fr.  couper,  to  cut),  from 
colp,  cop  (Fr.  coup),  a  blow.  Coppice.]  To 
strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms  or  with 
equal  strength ;  to  match ;  to  oppose  with 
success;  to  encounter:  followed  by  with, 
—v.t.t  To  make  return  for;  to  reward. 
(Shak.) 

Copeck,  ko'pek,  n.  A  Russian  coin,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  silver  rouble,  or  about 
a  third  of  a  penny  sterling. 
Coperillcan,  ko-per'ni-kan,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Copernicus,  who  taught  the  solar 
system  now  received,  called  the  Copernican 
system. 

Coping.  Under  Cope,  n. 
Copious,  ko'pi-us,  a.  [L.  copiosus,  from 
copia,  plenty— co,  and  ops,  opis,  property.] 
Abundant;  plentiful;  in  great  quantities; 
furnishing  abundant  matter;  rich  in  sup- 
plies.—Copiously,  ko'pi-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
copious  manner;  abundantly;  plentifully; 
in  large  quantities;  fully;  amply;  diffusely. 
—Copiousness,  ko'pi-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  copious. 
Copper,  kop'er,  n.  [L.L.  cuprum,  from 
L.  cyprium  (03s),  Cyprian  brass,  from  Cy- 
prus, whence  the  Romans  got  their  best 
copper.]  A  ductile  and  malleable  metal 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  tinged  with  yellow, 
specific  gravity  895,  of  great  value  both  by 
itself  and  in  alloys;  a  vessel  made  of  copper, 
particularly  a  large  boiler;  a  coin  made  of 
copper  or  partly  of  copper;  pi.  the  cast-iron 
apparatus  used  on  board  ship  for  cooking, 
and  erected  in  the  cook-house  or  galley. 
—a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  copper.— 
v.t.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  sheets  of 
copper;  as,  to  copper  a  ship.  — Copper- 
bottomed,  a.  Having  a  bottom  sheathed 
with  copper:  applied  to  shins.— Copper- 
fastened,  a.    Fastened  with  copper  bolts, 
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as  the  planking  of  a  vessel.  -  Copper- 
head, ».    [From  its  colour.]    A  poisoi 
American    serpent.  -    Coppering 
er  ing,  n.    The  act  of  covering  with  copj  er, 
or  the  covering  itself.     Coppcrlfth, 
er-ish,  a     Containing  copper;   like  copper 
or  partaking  of  it.    Copper-none,  n.    A 
red   nose.      [Shak.)      Copper- plnle.   v. 
A  plate  of  polished  copper  on  which  Hutu. 
figure  <>r  design   has   been  engraved,  and 
from  winch  an  impression  can  be  prii 
a.  print  or  impression  from  such  a  pi 
Copper-smith,  n.     One  whose  occupa 
tion  is  to  manufacture  copper  utensila 
Coppery,  kop'er  i,  a.    Mixed  with  or 
taining  copper;  like  copper  in  taste,  smell, 
or  colour. 

Copperas,  kop'er-as,  n.    [From  L.  ei 
rosa,  rose  of  copper,  It.  copparosa,  Sp.  IV 
caparrosa,  Fr.  couperose.]   Sulphate  oi 
or  green  vitriol,  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  astriu 
gent  taste  and  of  various  colours,  but  utsu 
ally  green. 

Coppice,  Copse,  kop'is,  kops,  n.  [0  Fr 
copeiz,  coupiez,  wood  newly  cut,  from  con 
per,  coper,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  colpus,  L.  cola 
phus,  Gr.  kolaphos,  a  blow.]  A  wood  ol 
small  growth,  or  consisting  of  underwoo< 
or  brushwood;  a  wood  cut  at  certain  timei 
for  fuel  or  other  purposes.— Copse-wood 
n.  A  growth  of  shrubs  and  bushes; 
treated  as  coppice  and  cut  down  at  certair 
periods.— Copsy,  kop'si,  a.  Having  copses 
overgrown  with  copse-wood. 

Copra,  kop'ra,  n.  The  dried  kernel  of  thi 
cocoa-nut,  from  which  the  oil  has  yet  to  bt 
expressed. 

Coprollte,  kop'ro-ITt,  n.  [Gr.  kopros 
dung,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  The  petrifie* 
dung  of  extinct  animals,  such  as  lizards  0 
sauroid  fishes,  found  chiefly  in  the  lias  an< 
coal-measures.— Coprolitic,  kop-ro-lit'ik 
a.  Composed  of  coprolites;  resemblini 
coprolites;  containing  coprolites. 

Coprology,  kop-roTo-ji,  n.  [Gr.  kopros 
dung,  logos,  talk].  Literary  treatment  0 
base  or  dunghill  subject.— Coprologist,  n 
One  who  so  writes. 

Coprophagons,  kop-rof'a-gus,  a.  [Gr 
kopros,  dung,  and  phdgo,  to  eat.]  Feedinr 
upon  dung  or  filth:  a  term  particularl, 
applied  to  certain  insects. 

Copse,  kops,  n.    Coppice. 

Copt,  kopt,  n,  A  descendant  of  the  ancien 
Egyptian  race,  and  usually  professiiii 
Christianity.  —  Coptic,  kop'tik,  a.  Pei 
tabling  to  the  Copts.— n.  The  language  0 
the  Copts,  an  ancient  Hamitic  tongue,  use< 
in  Egypt  till  superseded  as  a  living  languag 
by  Arabic. 

Copula,  kop'u-la,  n.  [L.  copula,  a  band, 
link,  whence  E.  couple.]  Logic,  the  won 
which  unites  the  subject  and  predicate  0 
a  proposition;  as  in  '  man  is  mortal',  wher 
is  is  the  copula—  Cop  ill  ar,  kop'ii-ler,  0 
Of  or  relating  to  a  copula.  —  Copulate 
kop'u-lat,  v.i.— copulated,  copidating. 
unite  in  sexual  embrace.— Copulation 
kop-u-la'shon,  n.  [L.  copulatio.]  The  at 
of  copulating;  coition.  —  Copulative 
kop'u-la-tiv,  a.  Uniting  or  coupling.— Cojn 
lative  conjunction,  gram,  a  conjunction  (sue 
as  and)  which  connects  two  or  more  sul 
jects  or  predicates  in  an  affirmative  ornegf 
tive  proposition.— n.  A  copulative  conjun< 
tion—  Cop  lllatively,  kop'u-la-tiv-h,  ndi 
In  a  copulative  manner.— Copnlaton 
kop'u-la-to-ri,  a.  Relating  to  copulatioi 
copulative. 

Copy,  kop'i,  n.  [Fr.  copie,  from  L.  copii 
plenty,  opportunity,  permission,  whenc 
permission  to  reproduce.  Copious.]  / 
writing  like  another  writing;  a  transcriji 
from  an  original;  a  book  printed  accordin 
to  the  original;  one  of  many  books  contau 
ing  the  same  literary  matter;  what  is  pr< 
duced  by  imitating;  a  thing  made  in  clos 
imitation  of  another;  that  which  is  to  t 
imitated;  a  pattern;  a  model;  an  arch' 
type;  writing  engraved  or  penned  by  a  ma 
ter  to  be  imitated  by  a  pupil;  written  < 
printed  matter  given  to  a  printer  to  be  pi 
in  type.— v.t.—  copied,  copying.  To  make 
copy  from;  to  write,  print,  engrave,  coi 
struct,  draw,  paint,  &c,  according  to  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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rtftaal;  to  i  rensorlbe;  to  Imitate;  to  follow 
*  m  language,  style,  manners,  or  course  "i 

I,,      take   M   oil's   model         r  i      To   make 

r  I'.nxb  Copier,   <'«»■>>  <-r. 

opylftti   kop'i-er,   kop'i-ist,    r».    One  who 
i  ribes;  mi  iinitntor.     Copy- 
,,,,!,  \   book  in   which  copies  are 

ritit'ii  or  printed  for  learners  to  imitate 

iip>llolll.   kop'i-liolll,   II.       loir.   ;i    tenure 

n  which  the  tenant  has  nothing  to  show 
copj   of  the  rolls  made  on  the 
injj  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
i.  land  held  in  copyhold.     Copy- 
older,  kop  i  hoi  der,  ll.     One  who  is  pos- 
land  in   copyhold.      Copying- 
,-r,s,  \  machine  for  producing  dupTi- 

.  tters,  invoices,  and  oilier  manu- 
Copyright,    kopl-rtt,    n.      The 
privilege  which  the  law  allows  an 
i    his    assignee)  of   printing,   re 
rinting,  publishing,  and  sellinK  his  own 
iL-mal  work;   an  author's  exclusive  right 
property  in  his  work  for  a  certain  time. 
a    Relating  to.  or  protected  by  the  law  of 
ipynght. —  v.t.  To  secure  by  copyright,  as 
book. 

»«iuel.  ko-ket',  v.t.— coquetted,  coquetting, 
ter,  lit.  to  demean  one's  self  as  a 
>ck  amongst  hens,  to  swagger,  to  strut, 
.  a  cock]    To  entertain  with  com- 
inu'ius  and  amorous  tattle. — v.t.  To  act 
from  vanity;  to  endeavour  to  gain 
Imirera    Coquetry,  kok'et-ri,  n.    [Fr. 
]     The  arts  of  a  coquette;  at- 
mpta   to  attract    admiration,   notice,   or 
ve,  from  vanity;  affectation  of  amorous 
Ifanoea.  —  Coquette,  ko-ket',  n.     [Fr. 
qtittte.]    A  vain,  airy,  trifling  girl,  who 
ideavours  to  attract  admiration  and  ad- 
D   love,   from   a  desire  to  gratify 
mity;  a  flirt.— Coquettish,  ko-ket'ish, 
Of  or  pertaining  to  coquetry;  character- 
ed  by  coquetry ;    practising  coquetry.  — 
oqnf  ttlshly,  ko-ket'ish-li,  adv.     In  a 
quettish  manner. 

qnll  la-nut,  ko-kwiila,  n.  The  seed  of 
ie  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms, 'a  native  of 
razil,  extensively  used  in  turnery. 

r,  kor,  n.  [Heb]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
pacity  containing  about  11  bushels. 

raelc.  kor'a-kl,  n.  [W.  cwrwql.]  An 
icient  form  of  boat  made  by  covering  a 
cker  frame  with  leather  or  oil-cloth,  still 
ed  iu  Wales  and  Ireland. 

racoid,  kor'a-koid,  a.  [Gr.  korax,  kora- 
s,  a  crow,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Shaped 
:e  a  crow's  beak. — Coracoid  process,  in 
at.  a  small  sharp  process  of  the  scapula 
mammals;  coracoid  bone,  a  bone  con- 
ctiug  the  shoulder  joint  and  sternum  in 
rds. 

■radicate,  ko-rad'i-kat,  a.  [L.  prefix 
and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  Philol.  be- 
lging  to  the  same  root. 
ral,  kor'al,  n.  [Fr.  corail  or  coral,  L. 
•allium  or  corallum,  Gr.  korallion.]  A 
neral  term  for  the  hard  calcareous  sub- 
mce  secreted  by  marine  coelenterate  po- 
«  for  their  common  support  and  habi- 
tion,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  forms 
d  colours;  a  toy  or  plaything  for  au  infant, 
ide  of  coral;  the  unimpregnated  eggs  in 
B  lobster,  so  called  from  being  of  a  bright 
1  colour.— a.  Made  of  coral;  resembling 
ral-  —  Corallaceous,  kor-a-la'shus,  a. 
te  coral,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.— 
►railed,  kor'ald,  a.  Furnished  with 
ial;  covered  with  coral.— Coralllfer- 
is,  Coralligerous,  kor- a -lifer- us, 
r-a-lij'er-us,  a.  Containing  or  consist - 
,'  of  coral;  producing  coral.—  Coralll- 
rm.  ko-ral'i-form,  a.  Resembling  coral. 
dralligeuous,  kor-a-lij'e-nus,  a.  Pro- 
cing  coral.  — Coralline,  kor'al-In,  a. 
nsisting  of  coral;  like  coral;  containing 
C~n'  0ne  of  the  coral  Po!yps  or  other 
>phytes;  a  sea -weed  with  calcareous 
inds;  an  orange-red  colour.—  Corallite, 
ral-It,  n.  A  mineral  substance  or  petri- 
tion  in  the  form  of  coral;  the  calcareous 
Dstance  secreted  by  a  single  polyp.  — 
ralloid,  Coral loldal,  kor'al-oid, 
rai-oi-dal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  coral; 
inching  like  coral.  —  Coral  -  rag,  n 
ol.  a  term  for  the  highest  member  of  the 
idle  oolitic  series  — a  variety  of  lime- 
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stone  containing  an  abnndanoe  of  petrlfli  d 
oorali    Coral-reef  Coral-liland,  n. 

OlN  Of  khOM  reels  01   island:.  "I  00m]  which 
aie  1 11 .11 1 1  iced  by  the  ujieiat  n>n  ol   ■peoiei  "I 

polypi     Corni-lrer,  n.    A  genua  of  legu 
mlnous  plants,  of  several  itlvei 

•  I    Lfrics  and  Amerloa,  with  trifollolate 

I'.ims  and  scarlet  spikes  of  papilionaceous 

flowers     Coral-wood. n.  A,hardcabin«t 
wood,  susceptible  of  a  One  polish,  and  of 

a  beautiful  red  01  coral  colour. 

Corb,  korb,  n.  [L.  corbis,  a  basket]  A 
basket  used  for  carrying  minerals  in  mines, 
a  OOl  I .  a  OOrVO;  arok.  a  corbel. 

Corban,  kor'ban,  n.  [H(>b.  rorban,  an 
offering,  saorlfloe.]  Jewish  antiq.  %  solemn 
oonseoratlon  of  anything  to  God,  as  of  ouc'b 

self,  one's  services,  or  possessions;  an  alms- 
basket;  a  treasury  of  the  church. 

Corbel  1,  kor'bel,  n.  [Fr.  corbeille,  from  L. 
corhicttla,  dim.  of  corbis,  a  basket.)  Fort. 
a  basket,  to  be  filled  with  earth  and  set 
upon  a  parapet  to  shelter  men;  arch,  a 
carved  basket  with  sculptured  flowers  and 
fruits.— Corbel,  kor'bel,  n.  [L.L.  corbella, 
a  dim.  from  L.  corbis,  a  basket.]  Arch,  a 
piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron  projecting 
from  the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  to  support 
some  superincumbent  object. — v.t.  corbelled, 
corbelling.  Arch,  to  support  on  a  corbel  or 
corbels;  to  provide  with  corbels.— Corbel- 
slops,  n.  Steps  into  which  the  sides  of 
gables  from  the  eaves  to  the  apex  are  broken. 
—Corbel- table,  n.  An  architectural 
arrangement  which  requires  the  support  of 
numerous  corbels. 

Coreule,  Corcle,  kor'kfil,  kor'kl,  n.  [L. 
corculum,  a  dim.  of  cor,  the  heart.]  Bot. 
the  heart  of  the  seed  or  rudiment  of  a  future 
plant,   attached   to   and   involved   in   the 

cotyledons. 

Cord,  kord,  n.  [Fr.  corde,  from  L.  chorda, 
Gr.  chords,  a  string  or  gut,  the  string  of  a 
lyre.]  A  string  or  small  rope  composed  of 
several  strands  twisted  together;  a  quantity 
of  wood,  originally  measured  with  a  cord  or 
line,  containing  128  cubic  feet,  or  a  pile  8 
feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad;  fig. 
what,  binds,  restrains,  draws,  or  otherwise 
in  moral  effects  resembles  a  cord;  corded 
cloth;  corduroy.— v.t.  To  bind  with  a  cord 
or  rope;  to  pile  up  for  measurement  and 
sale  by  the  cord.— Cordage,  kor'daj,  n. 
Ropes  or  cords  collectively ;  the  ropes  in 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.— Corded,  kor'ded, 
p.  and  a.  Fastened  with  cords;  made  of 
cords  (Shah.);  striped  or  furrowed,  as  by 
cords  [corded  cloth). 

Cordate,  Cordated,  kor'dat,  kor'da-ted, 
a.  [L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.  ]  Having  the 
form  of  a  heart;  heart-shaped.— Cordate- 
ly,  kor'dat-li,  adv.  In  a  cordate  form  — 
i lord i fo nil,  kor 'di-  form,  a.  Heart- 
shaped. 

Cordelier,  kor'de-ler,  n.  [Fr.,  from  corde, 
a  girdle  or  cord  worn  by  the  order.]  A 
Franciscan  friar  under  the  strictest  rules 
and  wearing  a  girdle  of  knotted  cord. 

Cordial,  kor'di-al,  a.  [Fr.  cordial,  from 
L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart;  same  root  as  E. 
heart.]  Proceeding  from  the  heart;  hearty; 
sincere;  not  hypocritical;  warm;  affection- 
ate;  reviving  the  spirits;  refreshing;  in- 
vigorating (a  cordial  liquor).—  n.  Anything 
that  strengthens,  comforts,  gladdens,  or 
exhilarates ;  an  exhilarating  liquor ;  an 
aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit  employed 
as  a  beverage— Cordiality,  Cordlal- 
liess,  kor'di-al-i-ti,  kor'di-al-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  cordial;  sincere  affection  and 
kindness;  genial  sincerity;  hearty  warmth 
of  heart;  heartiness.— Cordially,  kor'di- 
al-li,  adv.  In  a  cordial  manner;  heartily; 
sincerely;  without  hypocrisy;  with  real  af- 
fection. 

Cordiform.    Under  Cordate. 

Cordillera,  kor-del-ya'ra,  n.  [Sp.,  from  L. 
chorda,  a  string.  Cord.]  A  ridge  or  chain 
of  mountains;  specifically,  the  mountain 
range  of  the  Andes  in  South  America. 

Cordite,  kor'dit,  n.  [From  being  made  in 
cord-like  forms.]  A  smokeless  gunpowder, 
for  use  in  ordnance. 

Cordon,  kor'don,  n.    [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordon. 
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<'<>ki>  I     A  line  or  Mlies  Of  military  punts 

[nolo 

1  Line  "t  |iosis  on  th< 

lnf<  oted  with  dli  1 .1  e,  to  cut  ofl  1  ommunl 

di  Ion;  a  1  Ibbon  woi  a  -e  roi    the  breast  by 

knights  "i    thi    flrsl 

Cordon-bleu,  ".    The  bine  n,,.   . 

Cordovan,     Corriwjiln,     kor'dfl  van, 
kord'wRn, n.  |<>  Pr.eordouan.8p  eordoban, 
from  Cordova  01  Cordoba.  In  Spain,  where 
it  is  largely  manufactured  |    Spanisl 
tin  1 .  goal  skin  tanned  anddi  *  <»rd- 

wiiliier,  kord'wan  or,  n,     A  workei   In 

cordwain  or  Cordovan  leather;  ashoemakt  r 
Corduroy,  kor-du-roi',  n.  [  Kr.  corde  du 
rini,  the  king*!  OOrd.1  A  thick  cotton  Htutl 
corded  or  ribbed  on  the  surface, 
(ore,  kor,  n.  [().  Fr.  cor,  coer,  from  L.  cor, 
the  heart,  whence  cordial.  |  The  heart  or 
inner  part  of  a  thing;  particularly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  fruit  containing  the  kernels 
or  seeds;  a  centre  or  central  part,  aH  the 
iron  bar  of  an  electro-magnet  round  which 
is  wound  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  the  con- 
ducting wires  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  the  interior  part  of  a  column,  the 
internal  mould  which  forms  a  hollow  in  the 
casting  of  metals;  fig.  the  heart  or  deepest 
and  most  essential  part  of  anything  (the 
core  of  a  question). — v.t.  To  remove  the 
core  of.— Coreless,  kor'les,  a.  Wanting  a 
core;  without  pith;  weak. 

Co-relative.    Corrklative. 

Co-respondent,  ko-rc-spon-dent,  n.  Law, 
a  joint  respondent,  or  one  opposed,  along 
with  another  or  others,  to  the  plaintiff;  a 
man  charged  with  adultery,  and  made  a 
party  to  a  suit  for  dissolution  of  marriage. 

Corf,  korf,  n.    Corb. 

Coriaceous,  ko-ri-a'shus,  a.  [L.  coriaceue, 
from  corium,  leather.]  Consisting  of  leather 
or  resembling  leather;  tough  and  leathery. 

Coriander,  kor-i-an'der,  n.  [L.  corian- 
drum,  from  Gr.  koriannon,  coriander,  from 
koris,  a  bug,  from  the  smell  of  its  leaves.] 
An  annual  plant  of  the  carrot  family,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  a  strong  smell,  and  are 
stomachic  and  carminative,  being  used  in 
sweetmeats,  in  certain  liqueurs,  and  also 
in  cookery. 

Corinthian,  ko-rin'thi-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Corinth,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece. — 
Corinthian  order,  an  architectural  order 
distinguished  by  fluted  columns  and  capitals 
adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.—  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  Corinth;  a  gay,  fast,  or  spirited 
fellow.— Corinthian,  kor-in'thi-an,  n.  A 
gentleman  who  does  the  work  on  his  own 
or  a  friend's  yacht,  opposed  to  a  paid  hand; 
a  gentleman  jockey  who  rides  his  own  horse; 
pi.  two  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
church  of  Corinth. 

Corium,  ko'ri-um,  n.  [L.,  leather.]  Lea- 
thern body-armour  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers;  the  innermost  layer  of  the  skin  in 
mammals;  the  true  skin. 
Cork,  kork,  11.  [G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  kork,  Sp. 
corcho,  from  L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark.]  The 
outer  bark  of  a  kind  of  oak  (the  cork-oak 
or  cork-tree)  growingin  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
stripped  off  and  made  into  such  articles  as 
stopples  for  bottles  and  casks;  a  stopple 
for  a  bottle  or  cask  cut  out  of  cork.— v.t. 
To  stop  or  fit  with  cork;  to  confine  or  make 
fast  with  a  cork.—  Cork-cutter,  n.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  corks. — Corked, 
korkt,  p.  and  a.  Stopped  or  fitted  with 
cork  or  a  cork;  having  acquired  the  taste 
of  cork  (corked  wine).— Corking-pin,  n. 
A  pin  of  a  large  size  formerly  used.— Cork- 
jacket,  n.  A  kind  of  jacket  padded  with 
cork,  designed  to  buoy  up  a  person  who 
cannot  swim.— Cork-leg,  n.  An  artificial 
leg,  in  the  formation  of  which  cork  is  used. 
Corkscrew,  kork'skrd,  n.  A  screw  to 
draw  corks  from  bottles.— v.t.  To  direct  or 
work  along  in  a  spiral;  to  wriggle  forward. 
— Corky,  kor'ki,  a.  Consisting  of  cork; 
resembling  cork. 

Corm,  korm,  n.  [Gr.  kormos,  a  stem.]  Bot. 
a  bulb-like  part  of  a  plant,  consisting  of 
the  dilated  base  of  the  stem,  as  in  the 
crocus;  a  solid  bulb. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton; 
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CorillOgril,   kor'mo  jen,   n.     [(3r.   kormos, 

atom.  I  A  plant  with  regular  item  and  root! 
as  oppoiod  to  thaUofftn. 

Cormorant,    kor'mo  rant,     n.     [Fr.    SOT 

moron,  from  L,  oorvtu  maMnut,  sea  raven  I 
A  web  footed  sea  bird  of  the  pelican  family, 
of  several  speoies,  oatohtng  fish  by  swim- 
ming ami  diving,  and  extremelj  voracious; 

yii/.  agreedjf  fellow;  a  glutton. 
Corn.  Itorn,  n.    [A.8az.  oorn,  a  word  found 
throughout  the  Teutonic  languages,  of  same 

root  as  Jj.  (ininuiii,  a  seed.  Akin  Linn!, 
grain.]  A  single  seed  of  certain  plants, 
especially  of  cereal  plants;  a  grain :  in  this 
sense  it  has  a  plural  (three  barleycorns  make 
an  inch) ;  the  seeds  of  cereal  plants  in 
general,  in  bulk  or  quantity;  grain;  espe- 
cially in  England,  wheat,  in  America,  maize : 
in  this  sense  no  plural ;  also,  in  collective 
sense,  the  plants  which  produce  corn  and 
from  which  the  grain  is  not  yet  separated 
(a  field  or  sheaf  of  com).—v.t.  To  preserve 
and  season  with  salt  in  grains;  to  sprinkle 
with  salt  (to  com  beef).  —  Corn-beef, 
Corned  -  beef,  n.  Beef  preserved  and 
seasoned  with  salt  in  grains;  beef  cured  by 
salting.  —  Corn  -  beetle,  n.  A  minute 
beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  often  very 
destructive  to  the  stores,  particularly  of 
•wheat,  in  granaries.  —Corn-cockle,  n. 
The  common  name  of  a  British  plant  with 
purple  flowers,  a  frequent  weed  among 
grain  crops. — Corn-crake,  n.  The  crake 
or  land-rail,  which  frequents  corn-fields  and 
is  noted  for  its  strange  harsh  cry. — Corn- 
exchangc,  n.  A  place  where  grain  is 
sold  or  bartered  and  samples  shown  and 
examined. —Corn-factor,  n.  One  who 
traffics  in  grain  by  wholesale,  or  as  an  agent. 
— Corn-field,  n.  A  field  in  which  corn  is 
growing.— Corn-flag,  n.  A  popular  name 
of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Gladiolus. — 
Corn-flour,  n.  The  finely-ground  meal 
of  Indian  corn.— Coru-laws,  n.  pi.  Legis- 
lative enactments  and  restrictions  relating 
to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain. 
— Corn-marigold,  n.  A  kind  of  Chry- 
santhemum common  in  corn-fields.— Corn  - 
parsley,  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant  found 
in  moist  places  and  hedge  banks.— Corn- 
poppy,  Corn-rose,  n.  The  common  red 
poppy,  a  troublesome  weed  in  corn-fields. — 
Corn-stalk,  n.  An  Australian  from  New 
South  Wales,  from  his  tall  build.—  Corn- 
Violet,  n.  A  species  of  Campanula,  a 
plant  found  in  corn-fields.— Corny,  kor'ni, 
a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  furnished  with, 
grains  of  corn;  producing  corn;  containing 
corn;  produced  from  corn;  tasting  of  corn 
or  malt. 

Corn,  korn,  n.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn.]  A  hard 
excrescence  or  induration  of  the  skin  on 
the  toes  or  some  other  part  of  the  feet, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  shoes. — 
Corn-plaster,  n.  A  plaster  to  cure  corns. 
Corneous,  kor'ne-us,  a.  |L.  corneus,  from 
cornu,  a  horn.]  Horny;  like  horn;  consist- 
ing of  a  horny  substance,  or  a  substance 
resembling  .  horn ;  hard.  —  Corn  Iciilntc, 
kor-nik'u-lat,  a.  Horned;  having  horns; 
bot.  producing  horned  pods;  bearing  a  little 
spur  or  horn.— Cornific,  kor-nif'ik.a.  Pro- 
ducing horns.— Cornification,  kor'ni-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  The  growth  or  formation  of 
horn.—  Corn  i  form,  kor'ni-form,  a.  Horn- 
shaped.—  Cornigerons.  kor-nij'er-us,  a. 
Horned;  having  horns.— Connate,  Cor- 
nnted,  kor-nut',  kor-nu'ted,  a.  Furnished 
with  horns;  horned;  bot.  horn-shaped. 
Cornea,  kor'ne-a,  n.  [L.  corneus,  horny, 
cornu,  a  horn.]  The  horny  transparent 
membrane  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass.— 
Corneule,  kor'ne-ul,  n.  A  term  applied 
to  the  minute  transparent  segments  of 
which  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  are 
composed. 

Cornel,  Cornel-tree,  kor'nel,  n.  [L. 
cornus,  from  cornu,  a  horn,  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wood.]  A  species  of  dogwood 
found  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  which 
produces  a  small,  red.  acid,  cherry-like  fruit, 
used  in  preserves  and  confectionery.  Some- 
times called  Cornelian-tree.— Cornelian- 
Ckerry,  n.  The  edible  fruit  of  the  cornel- 
tree. 


Cornelian,  kor-ne'li-an,  n.  Same  as  Car- 
nelian. 

Corner,  kor'ner,  It,  [Fr.  corniere,  from  L, 
conut,  a  horn,  project  ion.  |  The  point,  when 
two  converging  lines  or  surfaces  meet,  or 
the  space  between;  an  angle;  a  secret  or 
retired  place;  a  nook  or  out-of-the-way 
place;  any  part  (every  comer  of  the  forest); 
a  combination  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  in 
the  market. — v.t.  To  buy  up  stock  in  the 
market  at  an  advantage;  to  drive  into  a 
comer,  or  into  a  position  of  great  difficulty 
or  necessary  surrender.  (Colloq.).— Cor- 
nered, kor'nerd,  a.  Having  corners. — 
Corner-stone,  n.  The  stone  which  forms 
the  corner  of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice; 
hence,  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; that  on  which  any  system  is 
founded. 

Cornet,  kor'net,  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  come,  L. 
cornu,  a  horn.]  A  kind  of  brass  wind-in- 
strument; a  cornet-a-pistons;  a  troop  of 
horse:  said  to  be  so  called  because  each 
company  had  a  cornet  player;  formerly  the 
title  of  the  officer  who  carried  the  ensign 
or  colours  in  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  British 
army.  —  Cornet-a-pistons,  kor'net-a- 
pis"tonz,  n.  [Fr.,  cornet  with  pistons.]  A 
brass  or  silver  wind-instrument,  capable  of 
producing  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale 
from  the  valves  and  pistons  with  which  it 
is  furnished.— Cornetcy,  kor'net-si,  n.  The 
commission  or  rank  of  a  cornet. 

Cornice,  kor'nis,  n.  [O.Fr.  cornice,  It.  cor- 
nice, from  Gr.  koronis,  a  summit,  from 
koroni,  a  crown.  Crown. J  Arch,  any 
moulded  projection  which  crowns  or  finishes 
the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed ;  specifically, 
the  highest  part  of  an  entablature  resting 
on  the  frieze.  —  Corniced,  kor'nist,  a. 
Having  a  cornice. 

Corniculate,  Cornific,  Corniform, 
&c.    Corneous. 

Cornisli,  korn'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Corn- 
wall, in  England. — Cornish  engine,  a  single- 
acting  steam-engine  used  for  pumping 
water. — n.  The  ancient  language  of  Corn- 
wall, a  dialect  of  the  Celtic— Cornish 
hug,  n.  A  close  grip  at  wrestling  in  the 
Cornish  style. 

Cornopean,  kor-no'pe-an,  n.  A  kind  of 
horn;  the  cornet-a-pistons  (which  see). 

Cornucopia,  kor-nii-ko'pi-a,  n.  [L.  cornu- 
copia?, the  horn  of  plenty.]  A  wreathed 
horn,  filled  to  overflowing  with  richest 
fruit,  flowers,  and  grain,  used  in  sculpture, 
&c,  as  a  symbol  of  plenty,  peace,  and  con- 
cord. 

Corolla,  ko-rol'la,  n.  [L.  corolla,  dim.  of 
corona,  a  crown.]  Bot.  the  part  of  a  flower 
inside  the  calyx,  surrounding  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  composed  of  one  or 
more  petals,  generally  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture 
and  the  gayness  of  its  colours.—  Corolla- 
ceous,  ko-rol-a'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
corolla,  inclosing  and  protecting  like  a 
wreath.— Corollate,  Corollated,  kor'- 
ol-at.  kor'ol-at-ed,  a.  Bot.  like  a  corolla; 
having  corollas.— Corollet,  kor'ol-let,  n. 
Bot.  one  of  the  partial  flowers  which  make 
a  compound  one;  the  floret  in  an  aggregate 
flower.— Corolllne,  kor'ol-Hn,  a.  Bot.  of 
or  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

Corollary,  kor'ol-la-ri,  n.  [Fr.  corollaire, 
from  L.  corolla,  a  little  crown,  from  as  it 
were  crowning  what  it  refers  to.]  That 
which  follows  over  and  above  what  is 
directly  demonstrated  in  a  mathematical 
proposition;  any  consequence  necessarily 
concurrent  with  or  following  from  the  main 
one;  an  inference;  a  conclusion;  a  surplus 
(Shak.)t 

Coromandel-wood,  kor-o-man'del,  n.  A 
beautiful  brown  wood  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

Corona,  ko-ro'na,n.  [L.,  a  crown.  Crown.] 
A  technical  term  for  various  things  sup- 
posed to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  crown; 
astron.  a  halo  or  luminous  circle  around  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  a  luminous  appear- 
ance observed  during  total  eclipses  ol  the 
sun,  which  lies  outside  the  chromosphere; 
arch,  the  lower  member  or  drip  of  a  classical 
cornice  having  a  broad  vertical  face,  usually 


of  considerable  projection;  bot.  the.  c.ircnn 
ference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  . 
flower;  also  an  appendage  of  the  i 
petals  of  a  flower  proceeding  from  the  bai 
of  the  limb.— Coronal,  ko-ro'nal, 
taining  toacoronat;  belonging  to  ti 
oi'  top  of  the  head:  in  this  hi  n 
o-nal.— n.    (kor'o-nal).     A  crown; 
garland.    Coronamcii,  kor-o-na'men,  i 
The  superior  margin  of  an  animal's  hoof 
Coronary,  kor'o-na-ri,  a.    Relati 
crown;  resembling  a  crown;  seated 
top  of  the  head,  or  placed  as  a  crow  i 
resembling  a  crown  or  circlet.—  n. 
bone  in  the  foot  of  a  horse.—  Corona  I  < 
kor'o-nat,  a.     [L.  coronatus.]     Having  , 
wearing  a  crown  or  something  liki 
Coronation,  kor-o-na'shon,  n. 
or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  or  i; 
vesting  him  with  the  insignia  of  royalt 
the    pomp   attending   on    a  coronation. 
Coroner,  kor'o-ner,  n.    [L.L.  m 
originally   a    crown    officer    of    externa 
powers,  from  L.  corona,  a  crown.  An  offlci 
appointed  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  i 
such  as  either  die,  or  are  supposed  to  dj 
a  violent  death.— Coronet,  kor'o-net,  i 
[Fr.,  dim.  of  O.Fr.  corone,  L.  corona.]   A 
inferior  crown  worn  by  princes  and  nobl 
men,  bearing  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis,  strav 
berry  leaves,  pearls;  the  lower  part  of  tl 
pastern  of  a  horse.— v.t.    To  adorn  with 
coronet  or  something  similar.—  Corone: 
ed,  kor'o-net-ed,  a.    Wearing  or  entitk 
to  wear  a  coronet.— Coroni  for  ill,  ko-n 
ni-f orm,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 
Coronnlc,  kor'o-nul,  n.    [Dim.  from  ] 
corona.]    Bot.  a  coronet  or  little  crown  i 
a  seed;  the  downy  tuft  on  seeds. 

Coronach,  kor'6-nacft,  n.  [Gael,  and  h 
A  dirge;  a  lamentation  for  the  dead  amoi 
the  Highlanders  and  Irish. 

Coronoid,  kor'o-noid,  a.  [Gr.  koron*. 
crow,  and  eidos,  form. J  Resembling  tl 
beak  of  a  crow:  applied  in  anat.  to  one  < 
two  processes  or  projecting  parts. 

Corozo-liut,  ko-ro'zo,  n.  The  seed  of 
tropical  American  palm,  whose  hardeni 
albumen,  under  the  name  of  vegetal) 
ivory,  is  used  for  small  articles  of  turnery 

Corporal,  kor'po-ral,  n.  [Corrupted  fro 
Fr.  caporal.  It.  caporale,  from  capo,  '. 
caput,  the  head.]  The  non-commissioni 
officer  of  a  company  of  infantry  next  belc 
a  sergeant;  in  ships-of-war,  a  petty  offic 
who  attends  to  police  matters. 

Corporal,  kor'po-ral,  a.  [L.  corporal 
from  corpus,  body.]  Belonging  or  relati) 
to  the  body;  bodily;  also  material  or  v. 
spiritualt.  . '.  Syn.  under  Bodily.— Corp' 
rality,  kor-po-ral'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  beii 
corporal;  corporation;  confraternity.— Co 
porally.  kor'po-ral-li,  adv.  Bodily;  in 
with  the  body  (corporally  present).— Co 
porate,  kor'po-rat,  a.  [L.  corporate. 
United  in  a  body,  as  a  number  of  ini 
viduals  who  are  empowered  to  transa 
business  as  an  individual;  formed  into 
body;  united;  collectively  one  (Shak.);  1 
longing  to  a  corporation.— Corporaitel 
kor'po-rat-li,  adv.  In  a  corporate  capacit 
— Corporateness,  kor'po-rat-nes,  n,  T. 
state  of  a  body  corporate.—  Corporate* 
kor-po-ra'shon,  n.  A  body  corporate,  form 
and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  siut 
person ;  a  society  having  the  capacity 
transacting  business  as  an  individual:  t 
body  or  bodily  frame  of  a  man  (colloq.). 
Corporeal,  kor-po're-al,  a.  Of  or  pt 
taining  to  a  body;  having  a  body;  consist! 
of  a  material  body;  material;  opposed 
spiritual  or  immaterial.  .'.  Syn  unci 
Bodily.  —  Corporeallsm,  kor-po  re-: 
izm,  n.  The  principles  of  a  corporeali.1' 
materialism.  —  Corporealist,  kor-po  i 
al-ist,  n.  One  who  denies  the  existence 
spiritual  substances;  a  materialist.— Co 
poreality,  kor-po're-al"i-ti,  n.  Thesta 
of  being  corporeal— Corporeally.  «> 
po're-al-li,  adv.  In  body;  in  a  bodily  foi 
or  manner.— Corporeity,  kor-po-re  i-ti, 
The  state  of  having  a  body  or  of  being  e; 
bodied;  materiality!. 

Corposant,  kor'po-zant,  n.  [It.  cor 
santo,  holy  body.]  A  name  given  to  a  D 
of  electric  light  often  observed  on  dark  te 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  So.  abune-the  Fr.  «. 
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■taoua   nights  about   the    rigging;    Bt. 

rpn,  Mr,  11    pi  Corps,  kOri    [Pr.,from 

.,   Ixi.ly  I     A    liotb    mi    troops;   any 

riaion 01  an  army.     Corps  d'armie,  a  lai  e 

of  an  army.      Corpse,  korps,  n. 

.  hodyof  ahumnu '"  >";'      Cnrpse- 

intlle.  n     A  candle  used  al  ceremonious 

etchings  of  a  corpse  before  its  interment; 

aine   for   the   will  i>'   the  wisp. 
orpse-jiatc,  "     A  covered  gateway  .it 
ice  to  church  yards,  a  lich  . 

riMilenee,  Corpulency,  kor'pfl  l<  na, 

ir  pn  leu  si,  a.  [L.  corpulentia,  from  cor- 
corpulent,  corpus,  ;i  body.  ]  Kloslii- 
»ss  nr  itoutneaa  01  body ;  excessive  fatness. 
Corpulent,  kor'pu  lent,  a.  Saving  a 
nit  bulk  of  body;  stout;  fat;  obese, 

rpuv  kor'pus,  ''■    A  collected  whole;  a 
mibstance;  anat.  a  name  for  cer- 
in  small  bodies  of  various  kinds. 

rpuH  Christ  1.  kor'pus  kris'ti,  n.  [L., 
>,ly  of  Christ.]  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  host  or 
icliarist;  an  annual  festival  in  its  honour. 

rpuscle,  kor'pus-1,  n.  |L.  corpusculum, 
or  pus,  body.  J  A  minute  particle, 
oltoule,  or  atom;  a  minute  animal  cell 
nerally  inclosing  granular  matter,  and 
mi  -times  a  spheroidal  body  called  a  nu- 
Corpuscnlar,  Corpusculons, 

r  pus  ku  -ler,  kor-pus'ku-lus,  <r.  Relating 
corpuscles  or  small  particles,  supposed 
be  the  constituent  materials  of  all  large 
dies.- -Corpuscular  theory,  a  theory  which 
pposes  light  to  consist  of  minute  particles 
lifted  by  luminous  bodies,  and  travelling 
rough  space  with  immense  rapidity  till 
ey  reach  the  eye. 

mil,  kor-ral',  n.  [Sp.,  from  corro,  a 
'_-.  curral,  a  cattle-pen.]  A  pen  or 
closure  for  horses  or  cattle,  and  also  an 
Dloaure  formed  of  wagous  employed  by 
ngrants  as  a  means  of  defence  [Amer.j; 
strong  stockade  or  inclosure  for  capturing 
Id  elephants  in  Ceylon. — v. tt— corralled, 
rralling.  To  form  into  a  corral;  to  form 
:orral  or  iuclosure  by  means  of. 

rraslon,  cor-ra'zhon,  n.  [L.  corrasio, 
raping.]  The  wear  of  rocks  by  material 
uisported  over  them. 

rreet.  ko-rekt',  a.  [L.  correctus,  from 
rrigo— con,  and  rego,  to  set  right.  Re- 
!NT,  Right.]  Set  right  or  made  straight; 
accordance  with  a  certain  standard;  con- 
rmable  to  truth,  rectitude,  or  propriety; 
t  faulty;  free  from  error. — v.t.  To  make 
rrect  or  right;  to  bring  into  accordance 
th  a  certain  standard;  to  remove  error 

defect  from;  to  amend  or  emend;  to 
nish  for  faults  or  deviations  from  moral 
:titude ;  to  chastise ;  to  discipline ;  to 
unteract  or  obviate,  as  by  adding  some 
w  ingredient.— Correctable,  Correc- 
ble,  ko-rek'ta-bl,  ko-rek'ti-bl,  a.  Capable 
being  corrected.— Correction,  ko-rek'- 
oa,  n.  [L.  correctio.]  The  act  of  correct- 
i;  the  removal  of  faults  or  errors;  some- 
ing  written  to  point  out  an  error,  or  sub- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  what  is  wrong; 
niBbment;  discipline;  chastisement;  criti- 
l  notice;  animadversion;  the  counterac- 
m  of  what  is  inconvenient  or  hurtful  in 

effects. — House  of  correction,  a  house 
tere  disorderly  persons  are  confined;  a 
idewell.  —  Correctional,  ko-rek'shon- 
a.  Tending  to  correction.— Corrective, 
-rek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  correct; 
ving  the  quality  of  removing  or  obviating 
iat  is  wrong  or  injurious.— n.  That  which 
s  the  power  of  correcting;  that  which 
s  the  quality  of  altering  or  obviating 
iat  is  wrong  or  injurious.— Correctly, 
-rekt'li,  adv.  In  a  correct  manner;  ac- 
rding  to  a  standard;  in  conformity  with 
copy  or  original;  exactly;  accurately; 
thout  fault  or  error.  —  Correctness, 
•reki'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  correct; 
iformity  to  a  standard  or  rule;  exactness; 
juracy.— Corrector,  ko-rek'ter,  n.  One 
o  corrects;  one  who  amends  faults;  one 
o  punishes  for  correction;  that  which 
•rects.  —  Correctory,  ko-rek'to-ri,  a. 
ntaining  or  making  correction ;  correc- 
e.— n.  A  corrective. 

rregidor,  ko-rej'i-dor,  n.    [Sp.,  a  cor- 


ie  tin.  from  corrtqtr,  bo  ooirsol  I    a 

st  rate  in  Spaoi  .ni.l  I'oitugal. 

Corret.  Corrl,  korl,  n,    The  boQow  aide 

ol  .1  lull.  .1  oori  11 

Correlate,  koi-v  Iat,  ".  (T,.  oor  for  oon, 
and  reUxtut  ij  1  in  1  1  in,  u  ho  01  thai 
u  blob  stands  Ln  ■  reoiproi  al  relai  Ion  to 
something  else,  ai  father  and  sen.  v.i. 
oorrtlatsd,  oorrtlating.  To  hare  1  reciprocal 
relat  Ion;  to  be  ret  I] talk  n  lated,  ai  fatbt  r 

and  son.  v.i.  To  place  In  reciprocal  rela 
tion;  to  determine  the  relations  between, 
as   between    several    objects  or   pheiiiimena 

wbioh  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  another 
Correlatable,  kor-e"  lata  u,  a  Capable 
of  being  correlated;  aBslgnahle  to  corn-la 
tion.  Correlation,  kor-e-la'shon, n.  Re- 
ciprocal relation;  corresponding  similarity 
or  parallelism  ol  relation  or  law.— Correl- 

:i  1 1  V<>,  ko  rel'a-tiv,  <(.  Having  a  reciprocal 
relation,  so  that  the  existence  of  one  in  a 
certain  state  depends  on  the  existent ■<■  ol 
another;  reciprocal.— n.  That  which  is  cor- 
relative; that  of  which  the  existence  Im- 
plies the  existence  of  something  else;  one 
of  two  terms  either  of  which  calls  up  the 
notion  of  the  other,  as  husband  and  wife; 
(tram,  the  antecedent  to  a  pronoun. — Cor- 
rela lively,  ko-rel'a-tiv-ll,  adv.  In  a  cor- 
relative relation.— Correlativeness,  ko- 
n  1  a  tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  correla- 
tive. 

Correspond,  kor-e-spond',  v.i.  [Cor  for 
con,  and  respond.]  To  be  adapted  or  suit- 
able; to  have  a  due  relation;  to  be  adequate 
or  proportionate;  to  accord;  to  agree;  to 
answer;  to  fit:  used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  with  or  to;  to  communicate  or  hold  in- 
tercourse with  a  person  by  letters  sent  and 
received.  —  Correspondence,  kor-e- 
spon'dens,  n.  The  state  of  corresponding 
or  being  correspondent;  mutual  adaptation 
of  one  thing  or  part  to  another;  intercourse 
between  persons  by  means  of  letters  sent 
and  received;  the  letters  collectively  which 
pass  between  correspondents;  friendly  in- 
tercourse; reciprocal  exchange  of  offices  or 
civilities.  —  Correspondency,  kor  -  e  - 
spon'den-si,  n.  Correspondence,  in  sense 
of  relation,  congruity,  adaptation,  friendly 
intercourse.  —  Correspondent,  kor-e - 
spon 'dent,  a.  Corresponding;  suitable; 
duly  related;  congruous;  agreeable;  an- 
swerable ;  adapted.  —  n.  One  who  corre- 
sponds; one  with  whom  an  intercourse  is 
carried  on  by  letters  or  messages;  a  person 
who  sends  regular  communications  to  a 
newspaper  from  a  distance.— Correspond 
dently,  kor-e-spon'dent-li,  adv.  In  a  cor- 
responding mauner.  —  Corresponding, 
kor-e-spon'ding,  a.  Answering;  agreeing; 
suiting ;  correspondent.  —  Correspond  - 
ingly,  kor-e-spon'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  cor- 
responding manner.  —  Corresponsive, 
kor-e-spon'siv,  a.  Answerable;  adapted. 
(Shak.) 

Corridor,  kor'i-dor,  n.  [It.  corridore,  from 
correre,  L.  currere,  to  run.  Current.] 
Arch,  a  passage  in  a  building  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 
other;  fort,  the  covered  way  round  the 
fortifications  of  a  place. 

Corrie,  kor'i,  n.  [Gael.]  A  steep  hollow 
in  a  hill. 

Corrigendum,  kor-i-jen'dum,  n.  pi.  Cor- 
rigenda, kor-i-jen'da.  [L.]  A  thing  or 
word  to  be  corrected  or  altered. 

Corrigible,  kor 'i-ji-bl,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
corrigo,  to  correct.  Correct.]  Capable 
of  being  corrected,  amended,  or  reformed; 
deserving  punishment  or  correction;  pun- 
ishable.— Corrigibleness,  kor'i-ji-bl-nes, 
».    Corrigibility,  kor/i-ji-bil"i-ti,  n. 

Corroborate,  ko-rob'o-rat,  v.t. — corrobo- 
rated, corroborating.  [L.  corroboro,  corro- 
boratum—con,  and  roboro,  to  strengthen, 
from  robur,  strength.]  To  strengthen  or 
give  additional  strength  to;  to  confirm;  to 
make  more  certain;  to  add  assurance  to  (to 
corroborate  testimony,  news).  —  Corro  - 
borant.  ko-rob'6-rant,  a.  Strengthening 
the  body:  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
giving  strength.  —  n.  A  medicine  that 
strengthens  the  body  when  weak;  a  tonic. — 
Corroboration,  ko-rob'o-ra"shon,  n.  The 


\,\  lug  .  .  onfirmal  ion :  thai 
•rhioh    corroborate!       Corroborallvri 

1  iv,  ,1      Having  the   DOWI  1   ol 
00]  roboratlng  oi  confirming,    a,    A  medi 
rroboranl     Cor- 
roboratory, ko-rob'o-ra-to-rl,  a.    ( 
bora)  ive. 

Corrode,  ko  r06V,  0 1     corroded,  oorrodtno 

1 1,  001  until    001  fori 

whenoe  alno  rodent,  trodU  |     'I 

by   degrees;    to    W9Wt   awiv   <-.    dlmll 

gradually  (uitiii 

aoid  001  rodei  ooppi  r);fig,  to  1  ohm  - 
upon;  to  consume  by  slow 

venom   or  enihillei  ;    to   poisoU,    blight 

ker.    Corrodent, t  ko  ro'dent, ,.     11 
the   power  of    corroding.  —  u.      Any   mb 
stance   or   medicine   that   corrode,;      (ol- 
rodibllity,  ko-rO/dl-bll"i-ti,  n.    The  qua 
lity  of  being  oorrodible.     Corrodlule, 
ko-ro'di-bl,  a.     That  may  be  oorroded 
Corroslblllty,  ko-rdval-bll//I-tll  a,    O01 
rodlbillty.  —  Corroslble,    ko-rO'ai-bl,  «. 
Liable  to  corrosion;  corrodible.     t'orrosl- 
bleness,  ko-ro'si-lil-nes,  n,  -  Corrosion, 
ko-ro'zhon,   n.     The  action   of    oorrodlng, 
eating,  or  wearing  away  by  slow  degi  ■ 
by  the  action  of  acids  on   metals;  fig,  the 
actof  cankering,  fretting,  vexing,  envenom 
big,  or  blighting.— Corrosive,  ko  ro'siv.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  corroding  or  eating 
into  a  substance;    having    the  quality  of 
fretting,  envenoming,  blighting.— Corrosive 
sublinuUe,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  mer- 
cury, forming  a  white  crystalline  solid,  an 
acrid  poison  of  great  virulence,  and  a  power- 
ful antiseptic. — fl.      That  which  has   tbe 
quality  of  eating  or  wearing  gradually;  any- 
thing which  irritates,  preys  upon  one,  or 
frets.  —  Corrosively,    ko-ro'siv-li,    adv. 
In   a  corrosive   manner.  —  Corrosive  - 
ness,  ko-ro'siv-nes,  n.   The  quality  of  being 
corrosive. 

Corrugate,  kor'u-gat,  v. t.— cor ru gated,  cor- 
rugating. [L.  corrugo,  corrugatum — cor  for 
con,  and  rugo,  to  wrinkle.]  To  wrinkle;  to 
draw  or  contract  into  folds. — a.  Wrinkled; 
showing  wrinkles  or  furrows. — Corruga- 
ted, kor'u-ga-ted,  p.  and  a.  Wrinkled; 
furrowed  or  ridged.— Corrugated  iron,  com- 
mon sheet-iron  or  'galvanized'  iron,  bent 
into  a  series  of  regular  grooves  and  ridges 
by  being  passed  between  powerful  rollers. 
Iron  thus  treated  will  resist  a  much  greater 
strain  than  flat  iron,  each  groove  represent- 
ing a  half  tube;  it  is  used  for  roofing,  &c. 
—  Corrugant,  kor'u-gant,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles. — 
Corrugation,  kor-u-ga'shon,  n.  A  wrink- 
ling; contraction  into  wrinkles.—  Corru- 
gator,  kor'u-ga-ter,  n.  Anat.  the  small 
muscle  [situated  on  each  side  of  the  fore- 
head, which  knits  the  brows. 

Corrupt,  ko-rupt',  v.t.  [L.  corrumpo,  cor- 
mptum—con,  and  rumpo,  ruptum,  to  break; 
whence  also  rupture,  abrupt,  disrupt,  &c.j 
To  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or 
putrescent  state;  to  cause  to  rot;  fig.  to 
deprave;  to  pervert;  to  impair;  to  debase; 
to  defile,  taint,  pollute,  or  infect;  to  bribe; 
to  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations 
or  innovations  (language);  to  falsify  (a  text). 
— v.i.  To  become  putrid;  to  putrefy;  to 
rot;  to  become  vitiated;  to  lose  purity.— 
a.  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state; 
changed  from  the  state  of  being  correct, 
pure,  or  true  to  a  worse  state;  vitiated; 
perverted ;  debased ;  impure ;  ready  to  be 
influenced  by  a  bribe;  infected  with  errors 
or  mistakes  (a  corrupt  text). — Corrupter, 
ko-rup'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  cor- 
rupts. —  Corruptibility,  ko-rup'ti-bil"- 
i-ti,  n.  The  possibility  of  being  corrupted. 
—Corruptible,  ko-rup'ti-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  made  corrupt,  putrid,  or  rotten; 
subject  to  decay  and  destruction,  debase- 
ment, depravation,  &c.  —  Corruptible- 
ncss,  ko-rup'ti-bl-nes,  n.—  Corruptibly, 
ko-rup'ti-bli,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  corrupted  or  vitiated.— Corruption, 
ko-rup'shon,  n.  [L.  corrupt io.]  The  act  of 
corrupting,  or  state  of  being  corrupt,  pu- 
trid, or  rotten;  putrid  matter;  pus;  de- 
pravity; wickedness;  loss  of  purity  or  in- 
tegrity: debasement;  impurity; depravation; 
pollution;  defilement;  vitiating  influence; 
more  specifically,  bribery;  lav;,  an  imme- 
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CORSAGE 
dlate  oonseQuenoe  i>f  attainder  by  whloh  a 

person  was  formerly  disabled  from  holding, 

inheriting,  or  transmitting  lands.—  Cor- 
i  iii>in<'  ko-rur/tiv,  a.  Saving  the  power 
ot  oorrupting,  tainting,  or  vitiating.  Cor- 
rnptleas,  ko  rupt'les,  a.  Not  susceptible 
of  corruption  or  decay.  Corruptly,  ko- 
rnptli,  adv.  in  a  corrupt  manner;  with 
corruption;  Impurely;  by  bribery.  (Or- 
rnpiness,  ko-runvnes,  n.    Corrupt  qub- 

lity  or  state;  putrid  state. 

Corsage,  kor'saj,  n.    [Ft.]   A  bodice. 

Corsair i  kor'sar,  R.  [Fr.  corsaire,  It.  cor- 
sore,  from  eona,  a  course,  a  cruise,  from  L. 
eurnu,  a  course.  OOUB.SE.]  A  pirate;  a 
sea  robber;  a  rover;  a  piratical  vessel. 

<'or.se,  kors,  n.  [Same  as  corpse,  Fr.  corps; 
L.  corpus,  a  body.]  A  corpse:  a  poetical 
word.— -Corseled  kors'let,  n.  [Fr.,  a  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  coi-s,  L.  corpus,  the  body.]  A  small 
cuirass,  or  armour  to  cover  and  protect  the 
body;  that  part  of  a  winged  insect  to  which 
the  wings  and  legs  are  attached;  the  thorax. 
—Corset,  kor'set,  n.  [Dim.  of  O.Fr.  cors.] 
A  pair  of  stays;  a  bodice. 

Corsncd,  kor'sned,  n.  [A. Sax.  corsnaed — 
cor,  from  root  of  choose,  and  A. Sax.  snaed, 
a  mouthful,  a  bit.]  Anciently,  a  piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  exorcism  and  to  be 
swallowed  by  a  suspected  person  as  a  trial 
of  his  innocence;  if  the  person  were  guilty 
the  bread  would  produce  convulsions  and 
find  no  passage ;  if  he  were  innocent  it 
would  cause  no  harm. 

Cortege,  kor-tezh,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  corteg- 
gio,  from  corte,  court.]  A  train  of  atten- 
dants. 

Cortes,  kor'taz,  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  corte, 
court.]  The  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
legislative  assembly,  answering  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain. 

Cortex,  kor'teks,  n.  fL.  cortex,  corticis, 
bark;  whence  cork.]  Bark,  as  of  a  tree; 
hence,  an  outer  covering;  anat.  a  mem- 
brane forming  a  covering  or  envelope  for 
any  part  of  the  body.  Of  brain,  external 
layer  of  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cere- 
bellum: that  of  cerebral  hemispheres  di- 
vided into  motor  areas,  controlling  mus- 
cles, and  sensory  areas,  concerned  with  pro- 
duction of  sensations.— Cortical,  kor'ti- 
kal,  a.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  bark  or  rind;  external;  belong- 
ing to  the  external  covering. — Corticate, 
Corticated,  kor'ti-kat,  kor'ti-ka-ted,  a. 
[L.  corticatus.]  Resembling  the  bark  or 
rind  of  a  tree. — CortlciferoilS,  kor-ti- 
sif 'er-us,  a.  Producing  bark,  or  that  which 
resembles  it.  —  Corticiform,  kor-tis'i- 
form,  a.  Resembling  bark.— Corticosc, 
Cort  icons,  kor'ti-koz, kor'ti-kus,  a.  Barky; 
full  of  bark. 

Corundum,  ko-run'dum,  n.  [Hind,  kur- 
and.]  A  mineral,  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  and  consisting  of  nearly  pure 
anhydrous  alumina;  the  amethyst,  ruby, 
sapphire,  topaz,  and  emery  are  considered 
as  varieties. 

Cornscate,  kor'us-kat,  v.i.  —  coruscated, 
coruscating.  [L.  corusco,  coruscatum,  to 
flash.]  To  flash;  to  lighten;  to  gleam;  to 
glitter. — Coruscation,  kor-us-ka'shon,  n. 
[L.  coruscatio.)  A  sudden  burst  of  light  in 
the  clouds  or  atmosphere;  a  flash;  glitter; 
a  blaze. 

Corve,  korv,  n.    Same  as  Corb. 

Corvee,  kor'va,  n.  [Fr.]  Forced  levy  for 
labour  by  feudal  lord  on  vassals. 

Corvette,  kor-vet',  n.  [Fr.  corvette,  from 
L.  corbita,  a  ship  of  burden,  from  corbis,  a 
basket.]  A  flush-decked  vessel,  ship-rigged, 
but  without  a  quarter-deck,  and  having  only 
one  tier  of  guns. 

Corvine,  kor'vin,  a.  [L.  corvus,  a  crow.] 
Pertaining  to  the  crow,  or  the  crow  family 
of  birds. 

Coryhant,  kor'i-bant,  n.  pi.  Corybants 

or  Coryhantes,  kor-i-ban'tez.  [L.  cory- 
bas,  corybantis,  Gr.  korybas.]  A  priest  of 
Cybele  who  celebrated  the  mysteries  with 
mad  dances  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  cym- 
bal.—Cory  baiitlc,  kor-i-ban'tik,  a.  Madly 
agitated  like  the  Corybantes. 
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Corymb,  kO'rimb,  n,  [L,  eorymbiu,  Gr. 
korymbot,  a  cluster  of  fruit  <>r  flowers.] 
]:<ii.  an  Inflorescence  In  which  the  flowers 
or  blossoms  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 

mass  of  (lowers  with  a  convex  or  level  top, 
as    in    the    hawthorn,    candytuft,   &c— Co- 

rymltif'eroiis,  ko-rim-birer-us,  a,  Bot. 
producing  corymbs;  bearing  fruit  In  dus- 
ters.  -Corymbose,  ko-rim'bdz,  <».    Bot. 

relating  to  or  like  a  corymb.  -  Cory  III  • 
llOU.H,  ko-rim'bus,  a.     Corymbose. 

CorypbenSi  Coryi>liu>.iiM,  kor-i-fS'us,  n. 

[L.  coruphaua,  Gr.  koryphaioa,  from  Icory- 
phi,  the  head.]  The  chief  of  a  chorus;  the 
chief  of  a  company.— Coryphee,  ko-re-fa, 
n.  [Fr.]  A  ballet-dancer. 
Coryza,  ko-ri'za,  n.  [Gr.]  Med.  a  cold  in 
the  head. 

Co-secailt,  ko-se'kant,  n.  [From  comple- 
ment and  secant.]  Geom.  the  secant  of  an 
arc  or  angle  which  is  the  complement  of 
another  arc  or  angle,  that  is,  when  added 
to  it  makes  up  90°. 

Cosen,  Cosenage.    Cozen,  Cozenage. 

Cosey,  Cosy,  ko'zi,  a.  [Akin  to  Norse 
koselig,  cosy,  kose  sig,  to  enjoy  one's  ease.] 
Well  sheltered;  snug;  comfortable;  social. 
Written  also  Cosie,  Cozie,  Cozy.  (Colloq.) 
— n.  A  kind  of  padded  covering  or  cap  put 
over  a  teapot  to  keep  in  the  heat  after  the 
tea  has  been  infused.  —  Cosily,  kO'zi-li, 
adv.  In  a  cosey,  snug,  or  comfortable 
manner. 

Cosher,  kosh'er,  v.i.  [Ir.  cosair,  a  feast.] 
To  levy  exactions  in  the  shape  of  feasts  and 
lodgings,  as  formerly  Irish  landlords  with 
their  trains  did  on  their  tenants.— v.t.  To 
treat  with  dainties  or  delicacies;  to  fondle; 
to  pet.  (Colloq.)— Coshcrer,  kosh'er-er, 
n.    One  who  coshers. 

Co-signatory,  ko-sig'na-to-ri,  n.  One  who 
signs  a  treaty  or  other  agreement  along 
with  another  or  others.  Also  used  as  an 
adj. 

Co-sine,  ko'sin,  n.  [Complement  and  sine.] 
Geom.  the  sine  of  an  arc  or  angle  which  is 
the  complement  of  another,  that  is,  when 
added  to  it  makes  90°. 

Cosmetic,  koz-met'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kosmetikos, 
from  kosmos,  order,  beauty.]  Beautifying; 
improving  beauty,  particularly  the  beauty 
of  the  complexion. — n.  Any  preparation 
that  renders  the  skin  soft,  pure,  and  white, 
or  helps  to  beautify  and  improve  the  com- 
plexion. 

Cosmic,  Cosmical,  koz'mik,  koz'mi-kal, 
a.  [Gr.  kosmikos,  from  kosmos,  the  universe.] 
Relating  to  the  universe  and  to  the  laws 
by  which  its  order  is  maintained;  hence, 
harmonious,  as  the  universe;  orderly;  as- 
tron.  rising  or  setting  with  the  sun:  the 
opposite  of  acronycal.— Cosmlcally,  koz'- 
mi-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  cosmic  manner;  with 
the  sun  at  rising  or  setting:  said  of  a  star. 

Cosmogony,  koz-mog'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  kosmo- 
gonia — kosmos,  world,  and  root  gen,  to  bring 
forth.]  The  origin  or  creation  of  the  world 
or  universe;  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  or 
formation  of  the  universe. — Cosmogonal, 
Cosmogouic,  Cosmogonical,  koz- 
mog'o-nal,  koz-mo-gon'ik,  koz-mo-gon'ik-al, 
a.  Belonging  to  cosmogony.—  Cosmogo- 
nist,  koz-mog'o-nist,  n.  One  who  treats 
of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  universe; 
one  versed  in  cosmogony. 

Cosmography,  koz-mog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  kos- 
mographia — kosmos,  the  world,  and  grapho, 
to  describe.]  A  description  of  the  world  or 
universe;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
construction  of  the  universe. — Cosmog- 
rapher,  koz-mog'ra-fer,  n.  One  who 
describes  the  world  or  universe;  one  versed 
in  cosmography.— Cosmographic,  Cos- 
iiiographical,  koz-mo-graf'ik,  koz-mo- 
graf'ik-al,  a.  Relating  to  cosmography. — 
Co s m ogr aph i r a  1 1  y ,  koz-m o-graf 'ik-al- 
li,  adv.  In  a  manner  relating  to  cosmo- 
graphy. 

Cosmology,  koz-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  kosmolo- 
gia — kosmos,  the  universe,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  the  world  or  uni- 
verse; or  a  theory  relating  to  the  structure 
of  the  universe  and  the  laws  which  underlie 
it;  cosmogony.— Cosmological,  koz-mo- 
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loj'ik-al,    a.      Pertaining   to   cosmology 
Cosiiiologist,  koz  mol'o-jist,  n.   One  wh 
describes  the  universe;  one  versed  in  con 
mology. 

Cosmopolitan,  Cosmopolite,  ko/  t,„, 

P»l'i  tan,    koz p'o  lit,    n.     [Gr.    ko 

world,  and  politfs,  a  citizen]  A  person  win 
is  nowhere  a  stranger,  or  who  is  at  home  ii 
every  place;  a  citizen  of  the  world      a 
from   local,    provincial,  or  national  preiii 
dices  or  attachments;  at  home  all  over  the 
world;  common  to  all  the  world.     Cosmo- 
politanism,   Cosmopolitism,    ko/ 
mo-pol'i-tan-izm,  koB-mop'o-llt-izm,  n 
state  of  being  a  cosmopolitan;  disrega 
local  or  national  prejudices,  attaclm, 
or  peculiarities. 

Cosmorama,  koz-mo-ra'ma,  n.    [Gr.  hot 
mos,  the  world,  horama,  a  view.]    A 
or  series  of  views  of  the  world;  an  exhibi 
tion,  through  a  lens  or  lenses,  of  draw 
or  paintings  of  cities,  buildings,  landsci 
&c,  with  suitable  arrangements  for  illu 
mination.— Cosinoramlc,koz-mo-rani'ik 
a.    Relating  to  a  cosmorama. 

Cosmos,  koz'mos,  n.  [Gr.  kosmos,  order 
ornament,  and  hence  the  universe  as  ai 
orderly  and  beautiful  system.]  The  univerg< 
as  an  embodiment  of  order  and  hannoir, 
the  system  of  order  and  harmony  combine* 
in  the  universe.— Cosmospherc,  koz'mo 
sfer,  n.  An  apparatus  for  showing  th- 
position  of  the  earth  at  any  given  time 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars. 

Cossack,  kos'ak,  n.  [Rus.  kosak,  Turk 
kazak,  a  robber.]  One  of  a  warlike  people 
very  expert  on  horseback,  inhabiting  th 
steppes  in  the  south  of  Russia,  about  th 
Don,  &c. 

Cosset, t  kos'et,  n.  [Comp.  old  coss,  Icel 
koss,  a  kiss.]  A  pet;  a  pet-lamb;  a  lam 
brought  up  by  hand. 

Cost,  kost,  n.  [O.Fr.  cost,  from  coster 
const  er  (Mod.Fr.  couter),  to  cost,  from  I 
constare,  to  cost—  con,  and  stare,  to  stand 
State.]  The  price,  value,  or  equivalent  c 
a  thiug  purchased;  amount  in  value  ei 
pended  or  to  be  expended;  charge;  expenst 
law.  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  party  losin , 
in  favour  of  the  party  prevailing,  &c;  oui 
lay,  expense,  or  loss  of  any  kind,  as  of  time 
labour,  trouble,  or  the  like;  detriment:  pair 
suffering  (he  learned  that  to  his  cost).— v. 
— pret.  &  pp.  cost.  To  require  to  be  given  c 
expended  in  order  to  purchase;  to  be  bougl. 
for;  to  require  to  be  undergone,  borne,  c 
suffered:  often  with  two  objects  (to  cost  , 
person  money  or  labour). — Costless,  kost 
les,  a.  Without  cost;  costing  nothing- 
Costly,  kost'li,  a.  Of  a  high  price;  costin 
much;  expensive;  dear.  —  Cost  line*' 
kost'li-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  bein 
costly,  high  in  price,  or  expensive. 

Costal,  kos'tal,  a.  [L.  costa,  a  rib.]  Pe 
taining  to  the  side  of  the  body  or  the  ribs.- 
Costated,  Costate,  kos'ta-ted,  kos'ta 
a.    Ribbed;  marked  with  elevated  lines. 

Costard,  kos'tard,  n.  [Lit.  a  ribbed  appl 
O.Fr.  coste,  L.  costa,  a  rib.]  An  applt 
hence,  humorously  for  the  head.  (Shah 
—Costard  -  monger,  n.  A  coste 
monger. 

Costean,  kos'te-an,  v.i.  [Corn,  cotha 
dropped,  and  stean,  tin.]  In  mining,  to  see 
for  a  lode  by  sinking  small  pits. 

Coster,  Costermonger,  kos'ter,  kos'te 
mung-ger,  n.  [Originally  costard-monge 
a  seller  of  apples.]  A  hawker  who  sel 
fruit  or  vegetables. 

Costive,  kos'tiv,  a.  [Contr.  from  It.  cost 
pativo,  from  L.  constipo,  to  cram,  to  stul. 
Constipate.  Suffering  from  a  morbid  r' 
tention  of  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels,  in 
hard  and  dry  state;  having  the  bowf 
bound;  constipated.— Cost ively,  kes'ti 
li,  adv.  With  costiveness.—  Costivenes 
kos'tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  costiv 
constipation. 

Costmary,  kost'ma-ri,  n.  [L.  costus,  G 
kostos,  an  aromatic  plant,  and  Mary  (ti 
Virgin).]  A  perennial  composite  plant, 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivate 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the  leaves. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
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<ilH*I.  koa'trel,  ".  \Vt  .  from  koatr,  what 
, onsunu  (1  I     A   small    \.       1.    generally 

.    I,>    It   BUSpeildod,    Used    by 

iii  luirvc  i  tiiui  .  i  hold 

sIiiiikv    )>"•  i  n m.  I  Fr  costume,  ens 

,,,     Custom.]    An  c  tablished  mode  of 

miliar  to  a  people 

i   purl  ieular  poi  iod,  or  .1  pm 

people;  a  dress  ol  a  pai  I  ieular 

<  unturned,  kos  tumd,  a.    Wearing 

i     Costumier.  Cos- 

micr.  kos-tu'mi-er,  kos  turner,  n.    One 

.,1  prepares  costumes,   as    for    theatres, 

i     ,  one  h  ln>  dials  in  costumes. 

1, 11.    Same  as  Cosey. 

I,  kot,  11.  [A.Sax.  cot,  cott,  acot,  chamber; 

;.  and  1>.  kot,  a  rot,  (i.  kot,  kote,  a  hut; 

is  the  Barae  word.     From  this  comes 

A  small  house;  a  hut  or  cottage; 

1  d  or  crib  for  a  child  to  sleep  in  ; 

irt  of  bed  frame  suspended  from 

I  U'ains. 

-fniigout.  ko"  tan'jent,  n.    {Complement 

it.]  The  tangent  of  an  arc  or 
>;le  which  is  the  complement  of  another, 
it  is,  when  added  to  it  makes  90". 
Ic,  kot,  11.  [Cot.]  A  shelter  or  habitation 
•  animals,  as  a  dove-cote;  a  sheep-fold 
il.)l;  a  cottage  or  hut. 
teusporaneous,  Cotemporary,  ko- 

ne-us,  ko-tem'po-ra-ri.  Contem- 
kankous,  Contemporary;. 

(ciiniit,   ko-ten'ant,  n.     A  tenant  in 

union. 

lerle.  ko'te-re,  n.   [Fr.,  from  L.L.  coteria, 

it  ion  of  villagers,  cota,  a  cottage. 

t]    A  set  or  circle  of  friends  who  are  in 

habit  of  meeting  for  social  or  literary 

arse  or  other  purposes;  a  clique. 

erintiious,    ko-ter'mi-nus,    a.      Con- 

KMINOU8. 

Iilirnus,  Cothnrn,  kd-ther'nus,  ko'- 
rn,  n.  [L.  cothurnus.]  A,  buskin;  a 
id  of  high  laced  shoe,  such  as  was  anciently 
rn  by  tragic  actors;  hence,  fig.  tragedy. 
of  hamate,  ko-ther'nat,  a.  Buskined; 
gical;  solemn  and  elevated. 

idal,  ko-ti'dal,  a.  Marking  an  equality 
tides. 

lllon,  Cotillion,  ko-til'yon,  n.    [Fr. 

(Hon.]     A  kind  of  brisk  dance;  a  tune 

ich  regulates  the  dance. 

quean, t  kot'kwen,    w.    A   man   who 

sies  himself  with  the  affairs  which  pro- 

ly  belong  to  women.    {Shak.) 

trustee,  kd-trus-te',  n.  A  joint  trustee. 

■Weld,   kots'wold,   n.     A  sheep  of  a 

ed  belonging  to  the  Cotswold  Hills  in 

mcestershire. 

tage,  kot'aj,  n.  [From  cot.]  A  cot  or 
all  dwelling-house;  a  small  country  re- 
ence  or  detached  suburban  house,  ad- 
:ed  to  a  moderate  scale  of  living.— Cot- 
Bed,  kot'ajd,  a.  Set  or  covered  with 
tages.  —  Cottager,   kot'aj-er,  n.     One 

0  lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage.— Cottage- 
lino,  n.  A  small  upright  piano.— Cot- 
r.  Cottier,  kot'er,  kot'i-er,  n.  A  cot- 
er;  one  who  inhabits  a  cot  or  cottage, 
indent  upon  a  farm,  having  sometimes 
)iece  of  land.  Written  also  Cottar  — 
ttlerlsm,  kot'i-er-izm,  n.  The  system 
lolding  a  cottage  with  a  small  portion  of 
d  directly  from  a  proprietor,  the  tenancy 
ng  annual.  Called  also  Cottier  Tenure. 
ton,  kot'n,  n.  [Fr.  coton,  from  Ar. 
on.]  A  soft  downy  substance  resembling 
3  wool,  growing  in  the  pods  or  seed- 
se  s  of  certain  plants,  being  the  material 
a.  large  proportion  of  cloth  for  apparel 

1  furniture;  cloth  made  of  cotton— a. 
•taming  to  cotton;  made  of  cotton.— v.i. 

fraternize;  to  agree  or  get  on  (with). 
Hoo.J-Cottony,  kot'n-i,  a.  Downy  or 
-  like  cotton;  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
ton  — Cotton-gin.  n.  A  machine  to 
arate  the  seeds  from  raw  cotton.— Cot- 
l-grass,  n.  A  name  of  plants  of  the 
ge  family  with  white  cottony  spikes.— 
Hon-plant,  n.  A  malvaceous  tropical 
ennial  »hrub  of  various  species,  indigen- 

to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
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with   a   thi.  ■•     nr   live  relied   rap!  id.  .    \\  hirli 

contains  numerous  blaok  seeds  covered  with 
the  beautiful  fllamentousootton     Cotton* 

press,  a     A  in. ni, in.   for  pr<   1  Ida  cotton 

int..   hairs       COttOU'WOOd,    "        A    I' 

the  poplar  genus,  ■  native  ol  North  America 
Cotton-wool,  11.    A  came  aometimei 

given  to  raw  cotton. 

Cotyle,  Cotyla,  kotl-16,  kotl-la,  a,  [Or. 
kotyle,  a  hollow.]    The  canty  oi  ■  bone 

Which  receives  t  hfl  elld  of  another  in  ai  t  leu 

lation;  one  oi  th<  ■uctoria]  cups  01  disk* 
of  the  armi  of  ■  outtle-fiah. 

Cotyledon,  kot-J  Ifi'don, a,  [(Jr.  kotylsddn, 
from  kotyU,  a  hollow.]    Bot.  thi   seed  Leaf; 

the  first  li  at'  or  leaves  of  the  embryo  plant. 
forming,  together  with  the  radicle  and 
plumule,  the  embryo,  which  exists  In  even 

seed  cajiable  of  germination;  anal,  a  tuft 
Of  vessels  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  some 
animals.-  Coty  Icdonul,  kot-i-le'do-nal, 
a.  Belonging  to  a  cotyledon;  resembling  a 
cotyledon.  — Cotylcdonnry,  kot-i-le'do- 
na-ri,  a.  Anat.  having  the  tuft  called  coty- 
ledon (cotyledonary  placenta).  —  Cotyle- 
•  lonons,  kot-i-lc'do-nus,  a.  1'ertaining  to 
cotyledons;  having  cotyledons.  —  Coty  11- 
fbrin,  ko-til'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  acotyle;  cup-shaped.— Cotyloid,  kot'i- 
loid,  a.    Cup-shaped;  cotyliform. 

Couch,  kouch,  v.i.  [Fr.  coucher,  O.Fr.  col- 
cher,  Pr.  colcar,  It.  colcare,  from  collocare, 
to  lay,  to  place— col  for  con,  and  locare,  to 
place.]  To  lie  down,  as  on  a  bed  or  place 
of  repose;  to  recline;  to  lie  or  crouch  with 
body  close  to  the  ground,  as  a  beast;  to 
stoop;  to  bend  the  body  or  back  (O.T.);  to 
lie  or  be  outspread  (O.T.).— v.t.  To  lay  down; 
to  spread  on  a  bed  or  floor  (to  couch  malt); 
to  express  in  obscure  terms  that  imply  what 
is  to  be  understood:  with  under;  to  fix  a 
spear  in  the  rest  in  the  posture  of  attack; 
surg.  to  cure  of  cataract  in  the  eye  by  de- 
pressing the  crystalline  lens. — n.  A  bed;  a 
seat  for  repose  or  on  which  one  may  lie 
down  undressed:  any  place  for  repose,  as 
the  lair  of  a  wild  beast,  &c;  a  heap  of 
steeped  barley  spread  out  on  a  floor  to 
allow  germination  to  take  place,  and  so 
convert  the  grain  into  malt.— Coucliant, 
kouch'ant,  a.  Lying  down ;  squatting. 
(Tenn.)— Coucber,  kouch'er,  n.  One  who 
couches. 

Couch-grass,  kouch'gras,  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  quitch  or  quick  grass.]  A  species  of 
grass  which  infests  arable  land,  spreading 
over  a  field  with  great  rapidity,  being  pro- 
pagated both  by  seed  and  by  its  creeping 
root-stock. 

Cougar,  ko'gar,  n.  [Native  name  modified.] 
A  quadruped  of  the  cat  kind,  7  or  8  feet  in 
length,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  animals  of  America,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  parts.  Called  also  Puma  and  Red 
Tiger. 

Cough,  kof,  n.  [Imitative  of  the  sound; 
like  D.  kuch,  a  cough;  G,  keichen,  keuchen, 
to  pant,  cough.]  A  deep  inspiration  of  air 
followed  by  a  spasmodic  and  sonorous  ex- 
piration, excited  by  the  sensation  of  the 
presence  of  some  irritating  cause  in  the 
air-passages. — v.i.  To  give  a  cough;  to  expel 
the  air  from  the  lungs  suddenly  with  noise. 
— v.t.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  by  a  violent 
effort  with  noise;  to  expectorate:  with  up 
(to  cough  up  phlegm). — To  cough  down,  to 
put  down  an  unpopular  or  too  lengthy 
speaker  by  simulated  coughs. — Cougher, 
kof'er,  n.    One  that  coughs. 

Could,  kud,  v.,  pret.  of  can.  [O.E.  coude, 
A.Sax.  cuihe,  pret.  of  cunnan,  to  be  able. 
See  Can.  L  has  been  improperly  intro- 
duced through  the  influence  of  would  and 
should.]    Was  able,  capable,  or  susceptible. 

Coulee,  ko-la,  n.  [Fr.,  from  coulcr,  to  flow.] 
Geol.  a  stream  of  lava,  whether  flowing  or 
consolidated. 

Coulisse,  ko-les,  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  side 
scenes  of  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  or  the  space 
included  between  the  side  scenes. 

Conlomh,  kb-lom',  n.  [From  Coulomb,  the 
French  physicist.]  In  current  elect.,  the 
practical  unit  of  quantity,  that  transferred 
by  a  cuwent  of  one  ampere  in  one  sec, 
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equal  bo  1  i"  of  the  absolute  el  1  bromag< 

I..  1 1.  unit  "t  quantity. 

Coulter,  1  "ii.  1.  a     [L  eulter.  ■  Knife.  ■ 

e. .idler  I     All   nun   blade   . 

Into  the  beam  of  a  plough  foi  the  pi 
"i  outtlng  the  ground  and  facilitatiii 
separation  of  th<  furrow  illi  e  by  the  plough- 
share. 

t'oiiuiarliic.  kiinia  1, 11,  a.     [From  mu- 
maron>a  treeol  Guiana.]   A  vegetable  prio 
eipie  obtained  from  thi   Tonl  a  bi  an 
in   medicine  and   to  give  flavoui    to  the 

Swiws 

Council,  konn'sii,  n,  [Fr.  roneiii,  from  L 
concilium  eon,  together,  and  root  <<il.  u> 
summon;  akin  conciliate,  reconcile  This 
wind  is  often  Improperly  confounded  with 
counsel.]  An  assembly  of  men  summoned 
or  convened  for  consultation,  deliberation, 
and  advice  (a  common  Council,  an  ecumi  D 

[cal  council,  the  privy-0ounci£);  act  oi  di 

liberation;  consultation,  as  of  a  OOUnoil 
Council  0/ war,  an  assembly  of  officers  of 
high  rank  called  to  consult  with  the  0O0Q 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army  or  admiral  of 
a  fleet  on  matters  of  supreme  importance. 
Councillor,  koun'su-er,  n.  The  mem- 
ber of  a  council;  specifically,  a  member  of 
a  common  council  or  of  the  privy-council. 
—Council-board,  n.  The  board  or  table 
round  which  a  council  holds  consultation; 
the  council  itself  in  deliberation  or  session. 
—Council-man,  n.  A  member  of  a  city 
common  council. 

Counsel,  koun'sel,  n.  [Fr.  conseil,  from  L. 
consilium,  advice,  from  consulo,  to  consult, 
deliberate.  Akin  cem.swti.]  Opinion  or  ad- 
vice, given  upon  request  or  otherwise,  for 
directing  the  judgment  or  conduct  of  an- 
other; consultation;  interchange  of  opin- 
ions; deliberation;  the  secrets  intrusted  iu 
consultation;  secret  opinions  or  purposes 
(to  keep  one's  counsel);  intent  or  purpose; 
one  who  gives  counsel  in  matters  of  law; 
any  counsellor  or  advocate  engaged  in  a 
cause  in  court,  or  the  counsellors,  barristers, 
or  sergeants  united  in  the  management  of  a 
case  collectively. — King's  {queen's)  counsel, 
barristers  appointed  counsel  to  the  crown 
on  the  nomination  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  taking  precedence  over  ordinary  bar- 
risters.—  v.t.  —  counselled,  counselling.  To 
give  advice  or  deliberate  opinion  to,  for  the 
government  of  conduct;  to  advise,  exhort, 
warn,  admonish,  or  instruct;  to  recommend 
or  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of.— Coun- 
sellor, koun'sel-er,  n.  Any  person  who 
gives  counsel  or  advice;  an  adviser;  one 
whose  profession  is  to  give  advice  in  law, 
and  manage  causes  for  clients;  a  barrister. 
— Counsellorsliip,  koun'sel-er-ship,  the 
office  of  a  counsellor. 

Count,  kount,  v.t.  [Fr.  conter,  compter, 
from  L.  computare,  to  compute.  Compute.] 
To  tell  or  name  one  by  one,  or  by  small 
numbers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  whole 
number  of  units  in  a  collection;  to  reckon; 
to  number;  to  compute;  to  esteem,  ac- 
count, think,  judge,  or  consider. — To  cowt 
out,  to  bring  (a  meeting)  to  a  close  by  num- 
bering the  members  and  finding  a  quorum 
not  present,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  this  is  done  by  the  speaker. — v.i.  To 
be  added  or  reckoned  in  with  others;  to 
reckon;  to  rely:  in  this  sense  with  on  or 
upon  (to  count  on  assistance).— n.  The  act 
of  numbering;  reckoning;  number;  law,  a 
particular  charge  in  an  indictment,  or  nar- 
ration in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause 
of  complaint. — Countable,  koun'ta-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  counted  or  numbered. — 
Counter,  koun'ter,  n.  One  who  counts, 
numbers,  or  reckons;  that  which  is  used  to 
keep  an  account  or  reckoning,  as  in  games, 
such  as  a  small  plate  of  metal,  ivory,  wood, 
&c;  a  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  a  coin;  a 
registering  apparatus  or  tell-tale;  a  table 
or  board  on  which  money  is  counted;  a  table 
in  a  shop  over  which  sales  are  made,  and 
on  which  goods  are  exposed  for  sale. — 
Countless,  kount'les,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  counted;  innumerable. — Counting- 
house,  n.  A  house  or  room  appropriated 
by  mercantile  men  to  the  business  of  keep- 
ing their  books,  accounts,  &c. 

Count,  kount,  n.   [Fr.  comte,  from  L.  comes, 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  gQ;     j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  tdg;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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com  it  is,  a  companion,  a  companion  of  bhe 

emperor  or  a  King  com.  Cox  eon,  with,  and 
stem  of  to,  ituM,  co  bo,  seen  also  in  ambi 

Hon,   exit,  transit,  perish,  ft©.]      A    title   Of 

foreign  nobility,  equivalent  to  the  English 

tail,    and    whoso    domain    is    a    county. — 

Countess,  koun'tes,  n.    The  wife  of  an 

earl  or  count,  or  a  lady  possessed  of  the 
samo  dignity  in  her  own  right. 

Countenance,  koun'te  nans,  n,  [Fr.  co?i- 
teuducc,  demeanour,  way  of  acting  or  hold- 
ing one's  self,  from  conteuir,  to  contain. 
Contain.]  The  whole  form  of  the  lave;  the 
features  considered  as  a  whole;  the  visage; 
the  face;  appearance  or  expression  of  the 
face;  favour  expressed  towards  a  person; 
good-will;  support. — In  countenance,  in  fa- 
vour or  estimation;  free  from  shame  or 
dismay. — Out  of  countenance,  confounded; 
abashed;  not  bold  or  assured. — v.  t.  -coun- 
tenanced, countenancing.  To  favour;  to  en- 
courage ;  to  aid ;  to  support ;  to  abet.  — 
Countenance!',  koun  te-nan-ser,  n.  One 
who  countenances,  favours,  or  supports. 

Counter,  koun'ter,  adv.  [Fr.  contre,  from 
L.  contra— con,  and  tra,  denoting  direction, 
as  in  intra,  extra,  idtra.]  In  an  opposite 
direction;  in  opposition;  contrariwise;  in 
the  wrong  way  (to  run  counter  to  wishes). 
— a.  Adverse;  opposite;  opposing;  antago- 
nistic— u.  Music,  formerly  an  under  part 
serving  for  contrast  to  a  principal  part,  now 
equivalent  to  counter-tenor;  that  part  of  a 
horse  which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  neck. 

Counteract,  koun-ter-akt',  v.t.  To  act  in 
opposition  to;  to  hinder,  defeat,  or  frustrate 
by  contrary  agency;  to  oppose,  withstand, 
contravene,  or  resist.— Counteraction, 
koun'ter-ak-shon,  n.  Action  in  opposition; 
hindrance;  resistance.— Counteractive, 
koun'ter-ak-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  counteract. 
— n.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts. — 
Counter- agent,  n.  Anything  which 
counteracts  or  acts  in  opposition;  an  op- 
posing agent. 

Counter-approach,  koun'ter-ap-proch, 
n.  Fort,  works  thrown  up  by  the  besieged 
to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  besiegers. 

Counter-attraction,  koun'ter-at-trak"- 
shon,  n.  Opposite  attraction. — Counter- 
attractive,  koun'ter-at-trak"tiv,  a.  At- 
tracting in  an  opposite  way. 

Counterbalance,  koun-ter-bal'ans,  v.t. 
To  serve  as  a  balance  to;  to  weigh  against 
with  an  equal  weight;  to  act  against  with 
equal  power  or  effect.— n.  Equal  weight, 
power,  or  agency  acting  in  opposition  to 
anything;  counterpoise. 

Counterchange,  koun'ter-chanj,  n.  Ex- 
change; reciprocation.  (Shak.) — v.t.  To  give 
and  receive;  to  cause  to  make  alternate 
changes;  to  alternate.     (Tenn.) 

Countercliarge,  koun'ter-charj,  n.  An 
opposite  charge. 

Countercliarni,  koun'ter-chiinn,  n.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  or  op- 
posing the  effect  of  a  charm.— v.t.  To  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  a  charm. 

Countercheck,  koun'ter-chek,  v.t.  To 
oppose  or  stop  by  some  obstacle;  to  check. 
— n.  Check ;  stop ;  rebuke,;  a  censure  to 
check  a  reprover. 

Conntercurrent,  koun'ter-kur-ent,  n.  A 
current  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Counterdraw,  koun- ter -dra',  v.t.  To 
copy,  as  a  design  or  painting,  by  means  of 
a  tine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other 
transparent  substance,  through  which  the 
strokes  appear  and  are  traced  with  a  pencil. 

Counter-evidence,  koun'ter-ev-i-dens,n. 
Evidence  or  testimony  which  opposes  other 
evidence. 

Counterfeit,  koun'ter-fit,  a.  [Fr.  contre- 
fait,  made  to  correspond — contre,  against, 
and  /aire,  to  make.]  Made  in  imitation 
of  something  else,  with  a  view  to  pass  the 
false  copy  for  genuine  or  original;  forged; 
not  genuine;  base;  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  something;  false;  spurious;  hypo- 
critical.— n.  One  who  pretends  to  be  what 
he  is  not;  an  impostor;  a  cheat;  that  which 
is  made  in  imitation  of  something  with  a 


view  to  defraud  by  passing  th( 

true,    v.t.  To  copy  or  Imitate 


o  false  for  the 
copy  or  imitate  with  a  view 
to  pass  off  as  original  or  genuine;  to  make 
a  likeness  or  resemblance  of  with  a  view 
to  defraud;  to  forge;  to  imitate  or  copy 
generally;  to  sham  or  pretend. — v.i.  To 
feign;  to  dissemble;  to  carry  on  a  fiction  or 
deception.    Counterfeiter,  koun'ter  in 

er,  11.  One  who  counterfeits;  a  forger;  one 
who  assumes  a  false  appearance,  or  who 
makes  false  pretences. 

Counterfoil,  koun'ter-foil,  n.  [Counter, 
arid  foil,  from  L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  portion 
of  a  document,  such  as  a  bank  cheque  or 
draft,  which  is  retained  by  the  person 
giving  the  other  part,  and  on  which  is  noted 
the  main  particulars  contained  in  the  prin- 
cipal document. 

Coiinterforce,  koun'ter-fors,  n.  An  op- 
posing or  counteracting  force. 

Counter-irritant,  koun'ter-ir-i-tant,  n. 
Med.  an  irritant  substance  employed  to  re- 
lieve another  irritation  or  inflammation,  as 
muBtard,  croton-oil,  Spanish-flies. — Coun- 
ter-irritatlon,  koun'ter-ir-i-ta"shon,  n. 
Med.  the  production  of  an  artificial  irrita- 
tion. 

Countermand,  koun-ter-mand',  v.t.  [Fr. 
contremander  —  contre,  and  mander,  L. 
mando,  to  command.]  To  revoke,  as  a 
former  command;  to  order  or  direct  in  op- 
position to  an  order  before  given,  thereby 
annulling  it. — n.  A  contrary  order;  revoca- 
tion of  a  former  order  or  command  by  a 
subsequent  order. 

Countermarch,  koun-ter-march',  v.i.  To 
march  back. — n.  A  marching  back;  a  re- 
turning; a  change  of  measures. 

Countermark,  koun 'ter-mark,  n.  An 
additional  mark  made  for  greater  security 
or  more  sure  identification;  the  mark  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  to  showthe  metal 
to  be  standard;  a  mark  on  a  coin  already 
stamped  indicating  a  change  of  value,  or 
that  it  had  been  taken  from  an  enemy;  an 
artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horses 
to  disguise  their  age.—  v.t.  To  add  a  coun- 
termark to. 

Countermine,  koun'ter-min,  n.  Milit.  a 
mine  sunk  in  search  of  the  enemy's  mine 
or  till  it  meets  it,  to  defeat  its  effect;  fig. 
a  stratagem  or  project  to  frustrate  any 
contrivance;  an  opposing  scheme  or  plot. 
— v.t.  To  mine  so  as  to  discover  or  destroy 
an  enemy's  mine;  fig.  to  frustrate  by  secret 
and  opposite  measures.  —  v.i.  To  make  a 
countermine;  to  counterplot. 

Conntermotion,  koun'ter-mo-shon,  n. 
An  opposite  motion ;  a  motion  counter- 
acting another.— Countermove,  Conn  - 
termovement,  koun'ter-mov,  koun'ter- 
mov-ment,  11.  A  movement  in  opposition 
to  another. 

Counterpane,  koun'ter-pan,  n.  [From 
older  counterpoint,  O.Fr.  contrepoinct,  cor- 
ruptly derived  from  L.L.  culcita  puncta,  lit. 
stitched  quilt.  Quilt,  Point.]  A  bed- 
cover; a  coverlet  for  a  bed;  a  quilt. 

Counterpart,  koun'ter-part,  n.  A  part 
that  answers  to  or  resembles  another,  as 
the  several  parts  or  copies  of  an  indenture 
corresponding  to  the  original;  a  thing  or 
person  exactly  resembling  another;  a  copy; 
a  duplicate;  the  thing  that  supplements 
another  thing  or  completes  it;  a  comple- 
ment. 

Counterplot,  koun'ter-plot,  v.t.  To  op- 
pose or  frustrate  by  another  plot  or  strata- 
gem.— n.  A  plot  or  artifice  set  afoot  in 
order  to  oppose  another. 

Counterpoint,  koun'ter-point,  n.  The 
art  of  writing  music  in  several  distinct  parts 
or  themes  proceeding  simultaneously,  as 
distinguished  from  harmony,  which  depends 
more  for  its  effects  on  the  composition  and 
progression  of  whole  chords  than  on  the 
melody  of  each  separate  part;  so  called 
because  the  points  which  formerly  repre- 
sented musical  notes  were  written  under 
or  against  each  other  on  the  lines;  often 
used,  but  improperly,  as  equivalent  to  har- 
mony. 

Counterpoise,  koun' ter -poiz,  v.t.  To 
weigh  against  with  equal  weight;  to  equal 


in  weight;  to  counterbalance;  toactagaiw 
with  equal  power  or  effeel ;  to  bala 
A  W<  ight  equal  to  and  acting  in  o] 
to  auother  weight  ;   equal   powei 
acting  in  opposition;  state  of  being  in  Mt 
libriiun  by  being  balanced  by  anoth 
or  force. 
Couuterpolson,  koun'ter-poi-zn,  n.  Oi 

l >n  that  destroys  the  effect  of  anotba 

an  antidote. 

CounterpresMiire,  koun'ter-pre-Kliur,  il 
Opposing  pressure;  a  force  or  pres. 
acts  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Counterproject,  koun'ter-proj  1 
project  brought  forward  in  opposition  t 
another. 

Counterproof  koun'ter-prof,  n.  An  in 
pression  yielded  by  a  newly  printed  pro 
of  an  engraved  plate,  by  passing  the  pro. 
again  through  the  press  with  a  fresh  she 
of  paper,  on  which  the  ink  is  thrown  off. 

Counter- re  vol  til  ion,  koun'ter-nv  61 
shon,  n.  A  revolution  opposed  to  a  form' 
one,  and  restoring  a  former  state  of  thim 

Counterscarp,  koun'ter-skarp,  n.  Fvt 
the  slope  of  the  ditch  nearest  the  enemy  ar 
opposite  the  scarp ;  the  face  of  the  dit< 
sloping  down  from  the  covered-way. 

Countersign,  koun'ter-sin,  v.t.    To  sit . 
(a  document)  formally  or  officially  in  pro 
of  its  genuineness;  to  attest  or  witness  1 
signature. — n.    A  private  signal,  word,  ■ 
phrase  given  to  a  guard  with  orders  to  1 
no  man  pass  unless  he  first  give  that  aig 
a  watchword;  also,  the  signature  of  a  su 
ordinate  to  a  writing  signed   by  his  .- 
perior,  to  attest  its  authenticity.— Com 
tersiguature,  koun '  ter -  sig -  na - tur. 
The  name  of  a  secretary  or  other  suk 
dinate  officer  countersigned  to  a  writing. 
— Counterslgnal,  koun  'ter-  sig  -nal, 
A  signal  to  answer  or  correspond  to  anotht 

Countersink,  koun'ter-singk,  v.t.  To  for 
a  cavity  in  timber  or  other  materials  so 
to  receive  the  head  of  a  bolt,  screw,  & 
and  make  it  flush  with  the  surface;  to  sii 
below  or  even  with  a  surface,  as  the  he; 
of  a  screw,  bolt,  &c,  by  making  a  depn 
sion  for  it  in  the  material.— n.  A  drill 
brace -bit  for  countersinking;  the  cavi 
made  by  countersinking. 

Counter-tenor,  koun'ter-ten-er,  n.  Aft 
the  highest  male  adult  voice,  having  abc 
the  same  compass  as  the  alto,  with  whi 
term  this  is  sometimes  confounded;  a  sine 
with  this  voice. 

Countervail,  koun'ter-val,  v.t.  [Fr.  m 
trevaloir.  Avail.]  To  act  with  equivale 
force  or  effect  against  anything;  to  b 
ance;  to  compensate;  to  equal. — n.  Eqi 
weight,  strength,  or  value;  compensatk 
requital. 

Conntervallatlon,  n.    Contkavali 

TION. 

Counterview,  kouu'ter-vQ,  n.  An  op; 
site  or  opposing  view;  a  posture  in  whi 
two  persons  front  each  other;  oppositic 
contrast. 

Counterweigh,  koun' ter -wa,  v.t. 
weigh  against;  to  counterbalance.— Con 
ter- weight,  koun'ter-wat,  n.    A  weie 
in  the  opposite  scale;  a  counterpoise. 

Counterwheel,  koun'ter-whel,  v.t. 
cause  to  wheel  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Counterwork,    koun'ter-werk,   v.t 
work  in  opposition  to;   to  counteract; 
hinder  any  effect  by  contrary  operations 
n.    A  work  in  opposition  or  in  answer 
another. 

Country,  kun'tri,  n.  [Fr.  contree,  fr< 
L  L.  contrata,  country,  from  L.  cont 
against,  opposite;  country  being  thus  lit 
ally  the  land  opposite  or  before  us.  A.I 
counter,  adv.,  encounter.]  A  tract  of  lai 
a  region;  the  land  occupied  by  a  particu 
race  of  people;  a  state;  a  person's  native 
adopted  land—  The  country,  the  rural  pa 
of  a  region,  as  opposed  to  cities  or  tow 
the  inhabitants  of  a  region;  the  peopxe;  J 
public;  the  parliamentary  electors  oi 
state,  or  the  constituencies  of  a  state,  c 
lectively.— a.  Pertaining  to  the  country 
to  a  district  at  a  distance   from  a  ci 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
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ir»l:  nulla    <'omif rlfl«'«l.  kun'tri-fld, 

ig  tin-  airs  or  manner  ol  a  niHtic 
4  niiiiti'.'  ilinn.  kun  111  man,  n.  One 
,»rn  in  the  same  counl  iv  w uli  anothei . 
ne  who  dwelli  in  the  country  as  opposed 
1  the  town ;  a  rust  lo ;  an  inhabitant  or 
n  region,  Count rywoinnii, 
mini  wii  man,  n.  A  woman  belonging  to 
oppi  il  to  the  town  ,  a 
•oman  born  in  the  same  country;  a  female 
lhabitant  or  native  of  a  region.  4'niio- 
ry-dlince,  n.  [Country  and  dance;  not 
-,,',„  i'v  c  .!■'  danst,  which  is  a  kind  of 
uadrllle  I  A  dance  in  which  the  partners 
re  arranged  opposite  to  each  other  in  lines. 

miifv.  koun'ti,  11.  |LL.  comitatus,  from 
iifw,  a  count.  Count.]  Origin- 
llv,  the  district  or  territory  of  a  count  or 
ml;  now,  :<  district  or  particular  portion 
f  a  state  or  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
,>9t  of  the  territory  for  certain  purposes 
1  Iks  administration  of  justice;  a  shire 
vliuti  see);  :i  count!;  an  earl  or  lordf. — 
Pertaining  to  a  county.  -County  town, 
lie  chief  town  of  a  county;  that  town 
lure  the  various  courts  of  a  county  are 
•ML 

MP,  ko.  n.  A  French  term  for  stroke  or 
low,  and  used  in  various  connections,  to 
unvcy  the  idea  of  promptness,  force,  or 
iolenoe  -Coup  d'etat  (ko-da-tii),  a  sudden 
blow  in  politics;  a  stroke  of  policy; 
pecificnlly,  a  daring  or  forcible  alteration 
f  the  constitution  of  a  country  without 
nt  or  concurrence  of  the  people. 
-Coup  ((«'  grace  (kod-gras),  the  finishing 
troke.— Coup  de  main  (kod-mah),  a  sudden 
ttu''k  or  enterprise. — Coup  d'ceil  (ko-de-ye), 
lance  of  the  eye;  a  comprehensive  or  rapid 
[ew.  —  Coup  de  soleil  (kod-so-la-ye),  sun- 
;roke. 

uipe.  ko-pa,  n.  [Fr.]  The  front  or  end 
Mnpartment  of  a  diligence;  the  front  or 
nd  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage 
aated  on  one  side;  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
irrying  two  inside,  with  driver's  seat. 
uiplc.  kup'l,  n,  [Fr.  couple,  from  L.  cop- 
,'d,  a  band,  bond,  connection.]  Two  of 
tie  same  class  or  kind,  connected  or  con- 
dered  together;  a  brace;  a  pair;  a  male 
ud  female  connected  by  marriage,  be- 
•othed,  or  otherwise  allied;  mech.  two  equal 
nd  parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
ons;  elect,  one  of  the  pairs  of  plates  of  two 
letals  which  compose  a  battery,  called  a 
alranic  or  voltaic  couple;  carp,  one  of  a 
air  of  opposite  rafters  in  a  roof,  united  at 
le  top  where  they  meet. — v.t. — coupled, 
n&ling.  To  link,  chain,  or  otherwise  coll- 
ect; to  fasten  together;  to  unite,  as  hus- 
and  and  wife;  to  marry. — v.i.  To  copu- 
ite.—  Coupler,  kup'ler,  n.  One  who  or 
:iat  which  couples;  specifically,  the  me- 
hanism  by  which  any  two  of  the  ranks  of 
eys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  of  an  organ  are 
mnected  together.— Couplet,  kup'let,  n. 
wo  verses  or  lines  |of  poetry,  especially 
no  that  rhyme  together;  a  pair  of  rhymes. 
-Coupling,  kup'ling,  n.  The  act  of  one 
'ho  couples ;  that  which  couples  or  coll- 
ects; a  coupler;  a  contrivance  for  connect- 
lg  one  portion  of  a  system  of  shafting  with 
nother;  the  chains  or  rods  connecting  the 
images,  &c,  of  a  train. —Coupling - 
ox,  ?i.  The  box  or  ring  of  metal  connect- 
lg  the  contiguous  ends  of  two  lengths  of 
laft  permanently  coupled. 
tupoii,  ko'pon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  couper,  to 
at.  J  An  interest  certificate  printed  at  the 
ottom  of  transferable  bonds,  and  so  called 
ecause  it  is  cut  off  or  detached  and  given 
p  when  a  payment  is  made;  hence,  gene- 
dly  one  of  a  series  of  tickets  which  binds 
ie  issuer  to  make  certain  payments,  per- 
>rm  some  service,  or  give  value  for  certain 
mounts  at  different  periods,  in  considera- 
on  of  money  received. 
inpnre,  ko-piir',  n.  [Fr.,  from  couper,  to 
it.]  Fort,  an  intrenchment  made  by  the 
esieged  behind  a  breach,  with  a  view  to 
rotract  the  defence;  also  a  passage  cut  to 
icihtate  sallies. 

turage,  kur'ij,  n.  [Fr.  couraqe,  from  L. 
"•,  the  heart,  whence  also  cordial,  &c] 
hat  quality  of  mind  which  enables  men 
)  encounter  danger  and  difficulties  with 
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Courier.  ktt'rfi-er,  ».  [Fr,  conn-in-,  from 
Cfinir,    L     i-iiiii\    t<>   run.)      A    mea 

unit   express  a It  h    Letters  or  despal 
an  attendant  on  ■  party  travelling  abroad 
whose  especial  duty  is  to  make  ail  arrange, 
meats  al  hotels  and  on  the  Journey. 
Course.  kOra,  ».  [  Pr.  oour$,  course,  a  course, 
a  race,  direction,  way,  &o.;  from  L.  owstu, 

L  L.  also  cursa,  from  curro,  cnrsnni,  to  run 
(whence  current,  incur,  recur,  &.C.).]  A 
running,  race,  Bight,  career,  a  moving  or 
motion  forward  in  any  direction;  acontinu- 
ous  progression  or  advance;  the  direction 
of  motion;  the  line  in  which  a  body  moves; 
the  ground  or  path  marked  out  for  a  race; 
continuous  or  gradual  advance;  progress; 
order  of  succession;  stated  or  orderly 
method  of  proceeding;  customary  or  es- 
tablished sequence;  series  of  successive  and 
methodical  proceedings;  systematized  order 
in  arts  or  sciences  for  illustration  or  instruc- 
tion (course  of  Btudies,  &c);  way  of  life  or 
conduct;  line  of  behaviour  (to  follow  evil 
courses);  the  part  of  a  meal  served  at  one 
time;  arch,  a  continued  range  of  stones 
or  bricks  of  the  same  height  throughout 
the  face  or  faces  of  a  building;  naut.  one 
of  the  sails  that  hang  from  a  ship's  lowest 
yards;  pi.  the  menstrual  flux;  eatamenia. 
— v.t.  coursed,  coursing.  To  hunt;  to  pur- 
sue ;  to  chase ;  to  hunt  (hares)  with  grey- 
hounds; to  drive  with  speed;  to  run  through 
or  over.— v.i.  To  move  with  speed;  to  run 
or  move  about.— Of  course,  by  consequence; 
in  regular  or  natural  order;  naturally; 
without  special  direction  or  provision.  — 
Courser,  kor'ser,  n.  One  who  courses; 
a  swift  horse;  a  war-horse:  used  chiefly  in 
poetry;  a  swift-footed  cream-coloured  bird 
of  the  plover  tribe;  any  bird  of  the  cursorial 
order,  or  runners. 

Court,  kort,  n.  [O.Fr.  cort,  court  (Fr. 
cour),  from  L.  cors,  cortis,  contracted  from 
cohors,  cohortis,  a  yard,  a  court — co  for  con, 
and  hor,  a  root  seen  in  hortus,  a  garden, 
also  in  garden,  garth.]  An  inclosed  un- 
covered area,  whether  behind  or  in  front 
of  a  house,  or  surrounded  by  buildings;  a 
court-yard;  an  alley,  lane,  close,  or  narrow 
street;  the  place  of  residence  of  a  king  or 
sovereign  prince;  all  the  surroundings  of 
a  sovereign  in  his  regal  state;  the  collec- 
tive body  of  persons  who  compose  the  re- 
tinue or  council  of  a  sovereign ;  a  hall, 
chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is  admin- 
istered; the  persons  or  judges  assembled 
for  hearing  and  deciding  causes,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  counsel  or  jury;  any 
judicial  body,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesias- 
tical; the  sitting  of  a  judicial  assembly; 
attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power  to 
gain  favour;  civility;  flattery;  address  to 
gain  favour  (to  pay  court  to  a  person). — 
v.t.  To  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  or 
win  over  by  attention  and  address;  to 
flatter;  to  seek  the  affectipns  or  love  of;  to 
woo;  to  solicit  for  marriage;  to  attempt 
to  gain  by  address;  to  solicit;  to  seek  (to 
court  applause);  to  hold  out  inducements 
to;  to  invite. — v.i.  To  pay  one's  addresses; 
to  woo.— Courteous,  kor'te-us,  a.  Having 
courtly,  refined,  or  elegant  manners;  char- 
acterized by  courtesy;  affable;  condescend- 
ing, polite. —Courteously,  kor'te-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  courteous  manner. — Courle- 
ousness,  kort'e-us-nes,  n.  —  Courier, 
kor'ter,  n.  One  who  courts  or  endeavours 
to  gain  favour;  one  who  wooes;  a  wooer. — 
Courtesan,  Courtezan,  kor'te-zan,  n. 
A  prostitute.— Conrtesansliip,  Cour- 
tezanship,  kcVte-zan-ship,  n.  The  char- 
acter or  practice  of  a  courtesan. — Cour- 
tesy, korte-si,  n.  Politeness  of  manners, 
combined  with  kindness;  polished  manners 
or  urbanity  shown  in  behaviour  towards 
others;  an  act  of  civility  or  respect;  a  move- 
ment of  reverence,  civility,  or  respect  made 
by  a  woman  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
body  and  bending  of  the  knees;  a  curtsey 
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Courtly,    koii'ii,  a       R 
pertaining  to  a  prince's  court .  refined  and 

dignified,     elegant;     polite;    courteous. 

Courtliness,  kdrtli  nes,  n  The  state  or 
quality   ol    bi  (ng  courtly.     Courtship, 

kort'ship,  n.  The  act  of  courting  or  soli 
citing  favour;  wooing  Courtship  col- 
oration.  Beautiful  colours  possessed  and 

displayed  by  animals  (usually  the  mal 
a  courtship  accessory.  Courtship  se- 
lection. Preferential  mating.  Court- 
card,  a.  A  corruption  of  coat-card  (which 
see).— Court -day,  n.  A  day  in  which  S 
court  sits  to  administer  justice.-  Court- 
dress,  n.  A  dress  suitable  for  an  appeal 
ance  at  court  or  levee.— Court-hand,  n. 
The  old  manner  of  writing  used  in  records 
.and  judicial  proceedings.— Court-house, 
n.  A  house  in  which  established  courts  are 
held.— Court-martial,  n.  pL  Courts- 
martial  A  court  consisting  of  military 
or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  military  or 
naval  offences.  —  Court -party,  n.  A 
political  party  attached  to  the  court,  as 
opposed  to  the  nation  at  large.— Court- 
plaster,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  sticking-plaster. 
—Courts-rolls,  11.pl.  The  records  of  a 
court.— Court-sword,  n.  A  slight  dress 
sword  worn  at  levees.— Court-yard,  n. 
A  court  or  inclosure  round  a  house  or  ad- 
jacent to  it. 

Cousin,  kuz'n,  n.  [Fr.  cousin,  from  L.L. 
cosinus,  for  L.  consobrinus,  a  cousin— con, 
and  sobrinus,  akin  to  soror,  a  sister.]  The 
son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt;  in  a 
wider  and  now  less  usual  sense,  one  colla- 
terally related  more  remotely  than  a  brother 
or  sister;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman;  a  blood- 
relation;  a  title  given  by  a  monarch  to  a 
nobleman.—  Cousinhood,  kuz'n-hud,  n. 
The  state  of  being  cousins;  the  individuals 
connected  with  a  family  regarded  collec- 
tively.—Cousinly,  kuz'n  li,  a.  Like  or 
becoming  a  cousin.— Coiisinship,  kuz'n- 
ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  cousins;  cousin- 
hood.—  Cousin-gerinan,  n.  A  first  or 
full  cousin. 

Convade,  ko-vad',  n.  [Fr.  couver,  to  hatch; 
L.  cubare,  to  lie.  Covey.]  A  custom  among 
primitive  races  (Basques,  Corsicans,  &c.)  of 
men,  by  which,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  the 
father  takes  to  bed  and  is  attended  by 
mother.  Doubtless  to  prove  paternity,  by 
a  survival  from  earlier  days  of  promiscuity 
of  intercourse. 

Cove,  kov,  n.  [A.  Sax.  c6fa,  a  chamber,  a 
cave;  allied  to  Icel.  hofi,  Sw.  kofwa.  a  hut.] 
A  small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay;  a  sheltered 
recess  in  the  sea-shore;  arch,  any  kind  of 
concave  moulding;  the  concavity  of  a  vault. 
— v.t.  coved,  coving.    To  arch  over. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant,  n.  [O.Fr.  covenant, 
for  convenant,  from  L.  convenire,  to  agree 
— con,  and  venio,  to  come.  Convene.]  A 
mutual  consent  or  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  do  or  to  forbear  some  act 
or  thing;  a  contract;  a  compact;  a  bargain, 
arrangement,  or  stipulation ;  a  writing  con- 
taining the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  parties. — v.i.  To  enter  into  aformal 
agreement;  to  contract;  to  bind  one's  self 
by  contract. — v.t.  To  grant  or  promise  by 
covenant.  [O.T.]  — Covenantee,  kuv'e- 
nan-te",  n.  [The  person  to  whom  a  covenant 
is  made.— Covenanter,  kuv'e-nan-ter,  n. 
One  who  makes  a  covenant;  a  term  specially 
applied  to  those  who  joined  in  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  in  Scotland,  and  in 
particular  those  who  resisted  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II.,  and  fought  and  suffered 
for  adherence  to  their  own  form  of  worship. 
—Covenantor,  kuv'e-nan-tor",  n.  Law, 
the  person  who  makes  a  covenant  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breach. 
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Cover,  kuv'cr,  v.t.  [O.Fr.oowHr,  Fr.  eouvrir, 

from  L.  cooperire-  con,  intens.,  and operire, 
to  cover. )     To   overspread   the   surface   of 

with  another  substance;  to  lay  <>r  set  over; 
to  overspread  bo  as  to  conceal;  to  envelop; 
to  wrap  up;  to  clothe;  to  shelter;  to  protect: 

to  defend;  to  cloak;  to  screen;  to  invest 
with;  to  brood  over;  to  be  sufflolent  for;  to 
Include;  to  oomprehend;  to  be  equal  to;  to 

be  co-extensive  with.—  n.  Anything  which 
is  laid,  set,  or  spread  over  another  thing; 
anything  which  veils  or  conceals;  a  screen; 
disguise;  superficial  appearance;  shelter; 
defence;  protection;  concealment  and  pro- 
tection; shruhhery,  woods,  underbrush,  &c, 
which  shelter  and  conceal  game;  the  articles 
laid  at  table  for  the  use  of  one  person — 
plate,  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  &c.— Cover* 
glass.  In  microscopy,  a  very  thin  piece  of 
glass  for  covering  the  object  examined.— 
Covered-way,  n.  Fort,  the  level  space 
or  ground  between  the  top  of  the  counter- 
scarp or  outer  slope  of  the  main  ditch  and 
the  glacis.— Coverer,  kuv'er-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  covers.  —Covering, 
kuv'er-ing,  n.  That  which  covers;  anything 
spread  or  laid  over  another,  whether  for 
security,  protection,  shelter,  or  concealment; 
clothing;  dress;  wrapper;  envelope. — Cov- 
erlet, kuv'er-let,  n.  [O.Fr.  covre-lit,  couvre- 
lit,  a  bed-cover — covrir,  to  cover,  and  lit,  L. 
lectus,  a  bed.]  The  upper  covering  of  a  bed. 
—Coverlid,  kuv'er-lid,  n.  A  coverlet. 
(Term.) 

Covert,  kuv'ert,  a.  [O.Fr.  covert,  part,  of 
covrir,  to  cover.]  Kept  secret  or  concealed; 
not  open  (covert  fraud  or  enmity) ;  law, 
under  cover,  authority,  or  protection. — n. 
A  place  which  covers  and  shelters;  a  shelter; 
a  defence;  a  thicket;  a  shady  place  or  a 
hiding-place;  pi.  feathers  covering  the  bases 
of  the  quills  of  the  wing  or  tail  of  birds. — 
Covertly,  kuv'ert-li,  adv.  Secretly;  in 
private;  insidiously.— Covertness,  kuv'- 
ert-nes,  »,  Secrecy;  privacy.— Coverture, 
kuv'er-tur,  n.  Covering;  shelter;  defence; 
laio,  the  state  of  a  married  woman,  who  is 
considered  as  under  the  cover  or  power  of 
her  husband.  —  Covert- way.  Same  as 
Covered-way:  see  under  Cover. 

Covet,  kuv'et,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  coveiter 
(Fr.  convoiter),  from  L.  cvpidus,  desirous, 
cupio,  to  desire.]  To  desire  or  wish  for  with 
eagerness;  to  desire  earnestly  to  obtain  or 
possess ;  to  desire  inordinately ;  to  desire 
with  a  greedy  or  envious  longing;  to  long 
for;  to  hanker  after. — v.i.  To  have  or  in- 
dulge inordinate  desire.  —  Covetable, 
kuv'e-ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  coveted. — 
Coveter,  kuv'e-ter,  n.  One  who  covets. — 
Covetingly,  kuv'e-ting-li,  adv.  With 
eager  desire  to  possess. — Covetous,  kuv'- 
e-tus,  a.  Very  desirous ;  eager  to  obtain  ; 
inordinately  desirous;  excessively  eager  to 
obtain  and  possess;  avaricious.  —  Cove- 
tously, kuv'e-tus-li,  adv.  With  a  strong 
or  inordinate  desire;  eagerly;  avariciously. 
— Covetousness,  kuv'e-tus-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  covetous;  avarice; 
cupidity;  greediness;  craving. 

Covey,  kuv'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  covee,  Fr.  couvie,  a 
brood,  from  couver,  cover,  to  sit  on  or  brood, 
L.  cubare,  to  lie;  seen  also  in  incubate..]  A 
brood  or  hatch  of  birds;  an  old  fowl  with 
her  brood  of  young;  a  small  flock :  usually 
confined  to  partridges. 

Covin.  Covine,  kuv'in,  n.  [O.Fr.  covine, 
from  L.  convenire.  Covenant.]  Law,  a 
collusive  or  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third  person; 
deceitful  contrivance.— Covinous,  kuv'i- 
nus,  a.    Deceitful;  collusive;  fraudulent. 

Cow,  kou,  n.  pi.  Cows,  kouz,  old  pi.  Kino, 

kin.  [A.Sax.  cu,,  pi.  cy;  G.  kuh,  D.  and 
Dan.  koe,  Icel.  leu;  the  same  root  appears 
in  Skr.  go,  nom.  gaus,  a  cow,  an  ox.  Kine 
is  a  double  plural,  the  e?i  form  as  in  oxen 
being  added  to  the  older  form.]  The  general 
term  applied  to  the  females  of  the  bovine 
genus  or  ox,  the  most  valuable  to  man  of 
all  the  ruminating  animals,  on  account  of 
her  milk,  flesh,  hide,  &c—  Cow-bane,  n. 
A  kind  of  hemlock,  water-hemlock,  highly 
poisonous,  being  sometimes  fatal  to  cattle 
who  eat  its  leaves.— Cow-berry,  n.  Red 
whortleberry.  —  Cowboy,    n.     Boy   who 
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has  charge  of  cows ;  a  man  who  looks 
after  oatUe  00  a  large  stock  farm  and  dues 
this  work  on  horseback.  4  ow-ltu  nl  iiiu 
Cow-froopinl,  ».  An  American  bird 
belonging  to  the  starling  tribe,  remarkable 
for  dropping  its  eggs  into  the  nests  <>f  other 
birds  to  be  hatched.— Cow-ealelier,  ». 
A  strong  frame  in  front  of  locomotives  f or 
removing  obstructions,  such  as  strayed 
cattle,  from  the  rails.—  Cow-eliervil, 
COW-panley.  Popular  names  of  several 
perennial  herbs  of  the  carrot  family,  said  to 
bo  eaten  by  cattle.— Cow-feeder,  Cow- 
keeper,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
feed  or  keep  cows;  a  dairyman.  —  Cow- 
grass,  Cow-pea,  n.  A  kind  of  clover 
having  bright  red  flowers.—  Cow-hide,  n. 
The  hide  or  skin  of  a  cow,  made  or  to  be 
made  into  leather;  a  strong  whip  made  of 
such  leather.—  v.t.  To  thrash  or  whip  with 
a  lash  of  cow-hide.— Co w-parsnlp.  A 
plant  of  the  carrot  family,  sometimes  used 
in  England  for  fattening  hogs.— Cow-pox, 
n.  A  disease  which  appears  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow  in  the  form  of  vesicles  or  blisters, 
the  fluid  or  virus  contained  in  which  is 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to 
the  human  subject,  and  of  conferring,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  security 
against  small-pox.— Cowslip,  kou'slip,  n. 
[A.Sax.  cu-slyppe,  cu-sloppe,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  apparently  meaning  dung.]  A 
perennial  herb  of  the  primrose  family,  grow- 
ing in  moist  places  in  Britain.  —  Cowslip 
wine,  a  beverage  made  by  fermenting  cow- 
slips with  sugar,  and  used  as  a  domestic 
soporific— Cow-tree,  n.  A  name  given 
to  various  species  of  South  American  trees, 
which  on  incision  yield  a  rich  milky  nu- 
tritious juice  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
it  an  important  article  of  food. 
Cow,  kou,  v.t.  [Dan.  kue,  Icel.  kuga,  to 
depress,  subdue,  keep  under.]  To  sink  the 
spirits  or  courage  of;  to  daunt,  dishearten, 
intimidate,  overawe. 

Coward,  kou'erd,  n.  [Fr.  couard,  It. 
codardo,  from  L.  cauda,  a  tail,  the  name 
being  originally  applied  to  the  timid  hare 
from  its  short  tail.]  A  person  who  wants 
courage  to  meet  danger;  a  poltroon;  a 
craven;  a  dastard;  a  faint-hearted,  timid, 
or  pusillanimous  man. — a.  Destitute  of 
courage;  timid;  of,  proceeding  from,  or 
expressive  of  fear  or  timidity.— Cowar- 
dice, kou'er-dis,  n.  [Fr.  couardise.]  Want 
of  courage  to  face  danger;  timidity;  pusil- 
lanimity; fear  of  exposing  one's  person  to 
danger.— Cowardly,  kou'erd-li,  a.  Want- 
ing courage  to  face  danger;  timid;  timorous; 
pusillanimous;  faint-hearted;  mean;  base; 
proceeding  from  fear  of  danger;  befitting  a 
coward. — adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  coward. 
—Cowardliness,  kou'erd-li-nes,  n.  Cow- 
ardice. 

Cowdie-plne.    Same  as  Cowrie-pine. 

Cower,  kou'er,  v.i.  [Same  word  as  Sc.  curr, 
to  squat;  Icel.  kura,  Dan.  kure,  Sw.  kura, 
to  doze,  to  rest;  G.  kauern,  to  cower.]  To 
squat;  to  stoop  or  sink  downward,  as  from 
terror,  discomfort,  &c. 

Cowhage,  Cow-itch,  kou'aj,  kou'ich,  n. 
[Hind,  kiwanch,  cowhage.]  The  short, 
brittle  hairs  of  the  pods  of  a  leguminous 
plant,  which  easily  penetrate  the  skin,  and 
produce  an  intolerable  itching;  they  are 
administered  in  honey  or  treacle  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. 

Cowl,  koul,  n.  [A.Sax.  cvfle,  Icel.  kufl,  kofl, 
a  cowl;  comp.  also  O.Fr.  coule,  from  L. 
cucullus,  a  cowl.]  A  hood,  especially  a 
monk's  hood;  a  cowl-shaped  covering  for 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  which  turns  with  the 
wind;  a  wire  cap  or  cage  on  the  top  of  an 
engine  funnel.  —Cowled,  kould,  a.  Wear- 
ing a  cowl;  hooded;  in  shape  of  a  cowl 
{cowled  leaf). 

Cowl,  koul,  n.  [O.Fr.  cuvel,  dim.  of  cuve,  a 
tub,  from  L.  cupa.  Cup.]  A  vessel  to  be 
carried  on  a  pole  betwixt  two  persons,  for 
the  conveyance  of  water.— Cowl-staff,  n. 
Same  as  Colstaff. 

Co-work,  ko-werk',  v.i.  To  work  jointly; 
to  co-operate. —  Co-worker,  ko-werker, 
n.  One  that  works  with  another;  a  co- 
operator. 


CRACK 

Cowrie-pine,  Kauri-pine,  kou'ri,  n 
I  Native  name. ]  A  coniferous  tree  of  New 
Zealand,  yielding  gum -damar,  damar-resin 
or  kauri-gum,  and  having  a  tall  straight. 
Stem,  rising  to  the  height  of  150  to  200  feet, 
yielding  valuable  timber. 

Cowry,  kou'ri,  n.    [Hind,  kauri.]    A  small 
univalve  shell  used   for  coin  on  the 
of  Guinea,  and  in  many  parts  of  Soul 

Asia. 

Coxa, kok'sa,  n.  [L.]  Anal,  the  hip,  haunch, 
or  hip  joint;  entoni.  the  joint  of  an  insect's' 
limb  which  is  next  the  body. 

Coxcomb,  koks'kom,  n.  [Cock's  comb.] 
The  comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock  which 
licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  their  caps 
hence,  used  often  for  the  cap  itself;  the  top 
of  the  head,  or  the  head  itself;  a  vuin 
showy  fellow;  a  superficial  pretender  to 
knowledge  or  accomplishments;  a  fop;  a 
dandy—  Coxcombical,  Coxcomlcal, 
koks-kom'i-kal,  a.  Like  or  indicating  a  cox 
comb;  conceited;  foppish.— Coxcomlil- 
cally,  Coxcomically,  koks-kom'i-kaiii, 
adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  coxcomb;  fop- 
pishly.—Coxcombry,  koks'kom-ri,  n.  The 
manners  of  a  coxcomb;  foppishness.— Cox- 
comicality,  koks-kom'i-kal"i-ti,  n.  Cox- 
combry. 

Coxswain,  n.    Same  as  Cockswain. 

Coy,  koi,  a.  [O.Fr.  coi,  coy,  coit,  from  L. 
quietus,  quiet.  Quiet.]  Shrinking  from 
familiarity;  shy;  modest;  reserved;  distant 
backward;  bashful.— Coyish,  koi'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  coy  or  reserved.— Coyly,  koili, 
adv.  In  a  coy  manner;  with  disinclination 
to  familiarity.— Coyness,  koi'nes,  n.  Tht 
quality  of  being  coy;  bashfulness;  shyness 
reserve;  modesty. 

Coyote,  koi-ot',  koi-o'ta,  n.  [Sp.  coyote 
Mex.  coyotl.]    The  American  prairie-wolf. 

Coypou,  Coypn,  koi'po,  n.  The  nativ( 
name  of  a  South  American  rodent,  beaver 
like,  semi-aquatic  mammal,  valued  for  it 
fur. 

Coystrel.t  Coystril,J  kois'trel,  kois'tril 
n.  A  mean,  cowardly,  paltry  fellow.  (Shak. 

Cozen,  kuz'n,  v.t.  [A  form  of  cousin;  Fr 
cousiner,  to  sponge  upon  people  (under  pre, 
text  of  relationship),  from  cousin,  a  cousin. 
To  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  deceive;  to  be 
guile. — v.i.  To  cheat;  to  act  deceitfully. - 
Cozenage,  kuz'n-aj,  n.  Trickery;  fraud 
deceit. — Cozener,  kuz'n-er,  n.  One  wh 
cozens. 

Cozy,  Cozily.    Same  as  Cosey,  Cosily. 

Crab,  krab,  n.  [A.Sax.  crabba  =  D.  kral 
Icel.  krabbi,  Sw.  krabba,  G.  krabbe,  a  cral 
all  perhaps  from  L.  carabus,  Gr.  karaboi 
a  kind  of  crab.]  A  popular  name  for  a 
the  ten-footed,  short -tailed  crustacean! 
having  their  tail  folded  under  the  bodj 
the  two  fore-feet  not  used  for  locomotior 
but  furnished  with  strong  claws  or  pincen 
and  several  species  being  highly  esteeme 
as  food;  Cancer,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac; 
name  given  to  various  machines,  as  a  kin 
of  portable  windlass  or  machine  for  raisin 
weights,  &c. 

Crab,  krab,  n.  [Sw.  krabbaple,  a  cral 
apple,  perhaps  from  crab,  the  animal,  i 
allusion  to  its  pinching  or  astringent  juice 
A  small,  wild,  very  sour  apple;  the  tr< 
producing  the  fruit;  a  sour-tempered,  pee 
ish,  morose  persont — Crab-apple,  n.  . 
wild  apple.— Crabbed,  krab'ed,  a.  Roug 
or  harsh  as  regards  temper  or  dispositioi 
sour;  peevish;  morose;  difficult;  perplexin 
uninviting  (a  crabbed  author).— Crabbei 
ly,  krab'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  crabbed  manne 
peevishly;  morosely.  —  Crabbednes 
krab'ed-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  1 
being  crabbed.— Crab-faced,  a.  Havii' 
a  sour,  peevish  face.— Crabs  tick,  n. 
walking-stick  made  of  the  wood  of  the  era 
tree.— Crab-tree,  n.  The  tree  that  bea 
crabs;  the  wild  apple-tree. 

Crab-oil,  n.  Carap-oil.— Crab-wood, 
The  tree  that  yields  crab-oil  or  carap-oil. 

Crack,  krak,  v.t.  [An  imitative  word;  . 
Sax.  cracian,  to  crack;  G.  krachen,  to  crac 
D.  krak,  a  crack;  Gael,  knac,  a  crack,  as 
a  whip,  &c.j    To  rend,  break,  or  burst; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f&ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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n.ik  partially:  bo  break  without  mi  entire 

reranoe  ol   1 1 1 1  -  parts;   to  throw  out  or 

t,r  with  smart nos*  (to  oraek  a  joke);  to 

Kip.   to  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sudden 

.)iso  (a  whi|>)     i'.i.  To  break  witfi  s  sharp 

mod;  to  burst;  to  open  In  chinks;  to  be 

toturi  1 1  wit  bout  quite  separating  into  dif- 

rent  parts;  to  give  out  a  loud  or  Bbarp 

■  iiii.l .   to  boasi    or  brag:    with  0/ 

n     A  clunk  or  fissure;  a  partial 

1  of  tli>'  pails  of  a  substance,  «  il  h 

without  mi  opening;  a  burst  of  Bound; 
1  loud  sound  uttered  suddenly,  a 
olent  report;  injury  or  impairment  to  the 
tellect  or  to  the  character;  flaw;  blemish; 
1  instant;  a  trice,  o.  Having  qualities  to 
■  proud  of;  first-rate;  excellent  (a  crack 
limeot,  a cracfc  horse).    Cracked,  krakt, 

:tnii  a.  Burst  or  split;  rent;  broken; 
lpuired.  crazy,  as  regards  the  mind. 
rarker,  krak'er,  re.  One  who  or  that 
Inch  cracks-  a  noisy,  boasting  fellow 
/uik  I;  a  small  kind  of  firework  filled  with 
rwdsr,  which  explodes  with  a  sharp  crack 
with  a  series  of  sharp  cracks;  a  small  hard 
MOlt  Crackle,  krak'l,  v.i.— crackled, 
voiding.  [Dim.  of  crack.]  To  make  slight 
toka;  to  make  small  abrupt  noises,  rapidly 

frequently  repeated;  to  decrepitate. — 
ruckling,  krak'1-ing,  re.  A  noise  made 
1  of  small  cracks  or  reports  frequently  re- 
al id.  the  browned  skin  of  roast  pig;  a 
mi  ot*  cake  used  for  dogs'  food,  made  from 
ie  refuse  of  tallow-melting.— Cracknel, 
ak  Del,  re.  A  hard  brittle  cake  or  biscuit. 
Crack-brained,  a.  Having  a  disor- 
■red  intellect;  insane;  lunatic;  mad. 

nrovlciinc.  kra-ko've-en",  re.  The  fa- 
rorite  dance  of  the  Polish  peasantry  around 
meow;  the  music  for  the  dance,  written 
J-time. 

aille,  kra'dl,  re.  [A.Sax.  cradel,  cradol; 
rhaps  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  small  bed, 
ib,  or  cot  in  which  an  infant  is  rocked; 
nee,  the  place  where  any  person  or  thing 
nurtured  in  the  earlier  stage  of  existence; 
mething  resembling  a  cradle  in  const  ruc- 
>n  or  use,  as  a  case  in  which  a  broken 
nb  is  placed  after  being  set;  a  rocking 
achine  in  which  gold  is  washed  from  the 
rth,  &c,  containing  it;  a  vessel  or  basket 
tached  to  a  line  or  lines  between  a  wrecked 
ip  and  the  shore  for  bringing  off  the  crew 
passengers,  &c. — v.t.— cradled,  cradling. 
>  lay  in  a  cradle;  to  rock  in  a  cradle;  to 
mpose  or  quiet  by  rocking;  to  nurse  in 
fancy.— v.i.  To  lie  or  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 
luik.) 

aft,  kraft,  re.  [A.Sax.  crceft,  craft,  cun- 
Qg,  a  bark,  a  craft  =  G.  Sw.  Icel.  and  Dan. 
aft,  D.  kracht,  power,  faculty;  from  root 
which  cramp  is  a  nasalized  form,  akin 
Skr.  grabh,  to  grasp.]  Cunning  art,  or 
ill,  in  a  bad  sense;  artifice;  guile;  dex- 
:ity  in  a  particular  manual  occupation; 
nee,  the  occupation  or  employment  itself; 
mual  art;  trade;  the  members  of  a  trade 
llectively;  naut.  a  vessel:  often  used  in 
collective  sense  for  vessels  of  any  kind. — 
•a  ft  less,  kraft'les,  a.  Free  from  craft, 
ile,  or  cunning.— Craftsman,  krafts'- 
in,  re.  An  artificer;  a  mechanic;  one 
illed  in  a  manual  occupation.— Crafts- 
unship,  krafts'man-ship,  re.  The  skilled 
irk  of  a  craftsman.  —  C raft smaster. 
ifts'mas-ter,  n.  One  skilled  in  his  craft 
trade.— Crafty,  kraf'ti,  a.  Character- 
ed by,  having,  or  using  craft;  cunning; 
ly;  sly;  deceitful;  subtle;  dexterous; 
ilful. -Craftily,  kraf'ti-li,  adv.  In  a 
if ty  manner;  cunningly;  slyly;  deceitfully; 
ilfully;  dexterously.— Craftiness,  kraf- 
aes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ifty. 

fig  krag,  n.  [Gael,  creag,  Ir.  craig,  W. 
r<g.  a  rock,  stone.]  A  steep,  rugged  rock; 
■ough  broken  rock,  or  point  of  a  rock;  a 
«;  geol.  shelly  deposits  in  Norfolk  and 
ffolk,  usually  of  gravel  and  sand,  of  the 
ler  pliocene  period.— Cragged,  krag'ed, 
Full  of  crags  or  broken  rocks;  craggy.— 
aggediiess,  krag'ed-nes,  re.—  Craggy, 
ig  i,  a.  Full  of  crags;  abounding  with 
)ken  rocks;  rugged  with  projecting  points 
rocks.— Cragginess,  krag'i-nes,  re.  The 
te  of  being  craggy.— Cragsman,  kragz, 


r  One  who  is  dexterous  la  climbing  or 
dew  1  ndlng  rooka;  one  who  takes  sea  fowls 

or  their  eggl  from  crags. 
CrakC*!    krtk,   a,     [Imitative  of   the   bird's 

cry,  Uke  eroak,  ortak;  oomp.  L   ort 
krtm,  e  landrail;  leei.  krdka,  to oroak,  feo  I 

A   grallutorial    bird   of   various  species    be 

ng  to  the  family  of  the  rails,  I  be  best 

known  species  being  the  001  Ql  I  SAC  01  land- 
rail. 

Cram,     kiam,    V.t,        ruimmul,    cr«)in>iiiig. 

|ASa\  orammian,  to  oram;  Dan.  kramme. 
to  crush;  Bw.  krama,  to  press;  akin  oramp  | 

To  press  or  drive,  particularly  in  tilling  or 
thrusting  one  thing  into  another;  to  stuff; 
to  crowd;  to  till  to  superfluity;  to  till  with 
food  beyond  satiety;  to  stutl;  Ji<j.  to  en- 
deavour to  qualify  for  an  examination,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  by  storing  the 
memory  with  only  such  knowledge  as  is 
likely  to  serve  the  occasion;  to  coach. — v.i. 
To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety;  to  stuff; 
to  prepare  for  an  examination  by  rapidly 
storing  the  memory  with  crude  facts.— 
ft.  information  got  up  hurriedly  for  an 
examination  or  other  special  purpose. — 
Crammer,  kram'er,  re.  One  who  crams 
or  stuffs;  one  who  crams  in  study. 

Crambo,  kram'bo,  re.  [Origin  doubtful.] 
A  game  in  which  one  person  gives  a  word, 
to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme;  a  word 
rhyming  with  another. 

Cramp,  kramp,  n.  [Same  as  D.  kramp, 
Dan.  krampe,  Sw.  kramp,  krampa,  G. 
krampf,  krampe,  cramp,  a  cramp  iron;  from 
root  seen  in  cram,  crimp,  crumple.]  The 
contraction  of  a  limb  or  some  muscle  of 
the  body,  attended  with  pain ;  spasm ;  a 
feeling  of  restraint;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
the  end,  serving  to  hold  together  pieces  of 
timber,  stones,  &c;  a  cramp-iron;  a  por- 
table kind  of  iron  screw  press  for  closely 
compressing  the  joints  of  a  timber  frame- 
work.— v.t.  To  pain  or  affect  with  spasms 
or  cramps;  to  confine,  restrain,  or  hinder 
from  action  or  expansion;  to  fasten,  con- 
fine, or  hold  with  a  cramp  or  cramp-iron. — 
a.  Difficult;  knotty.— Cramp-bone,  n. 
The  patella  of  a  sheep,  so  named  because 
considered  a  charm  against  cramp.  — 
Cramp-iron,  n.  A  piece  of  iron,  bent 
at  each  end,  and  let  into  the  upper  surface 
of  two  pieces  of  stone,  when  their  perpen- 
dicular faces  are  joined  together. — Cram- 
pon, kram'pon,  re.  [Fr.  crampon.]  Bot. 
an  adventitious  root  which  serves  as  a 
fulcrum  or  support  in  climbing,  as  in  the 
ivy.—  Crampoon,  kram'pon,  n.  An  iron 
fastened  to  the  shoes  of  a  storming  party, 
to  assist  them  in  climbing  a  rampart;  an 
apparatus  used  in  raising  timber  or  stones 
for  building,  consisting  of  two  hooked  pieces 
of  iron  hinged  together. 

Cran,  kran,  n.  [Gael,  crann.]  In  Scotland, 
a  measure  of  capacity  for  fresh  herrings,  as 
taken  out  of  the  net,  which  contains  on  a 
rough  average  about  750  herrings. 

Cranberry,  kran'be-ri,  n.  [That  is  crane- 
berry,  perhaps  because  the  berries  are  eaten 
by  cranes.]  The  globose,  dark  red  berry, 
about  the  size  of  a  currant,  produced  by 
several  species  of  small  shrubs  growing  in 
peat-bogs  or  swampy  land  in  Europe  and 
North  America;  the  shrub  producing  this 
berry.  Called  also  Moss-berry  and  Moor- 
berry. 

Crancli,  krancb.    Craunch. 

Crane,  kran,  re.  [A.Sax.  cran;  cog.  D. 
kraan,  G.  krahn,  kranich,  Icel.  trani,  Dan. 
trane  (with  tr  for  kr),  W.  garan,  Gr.  geranos, 
L.  grus,  the  bird,  also  the  lifting  apparatus; 
from  a  root  gar,  seen  in  L.  garrio,  Gr.  geryo, 
to  call.]  A  large  migratory  grallatorial  bird 
of  several  species,  having  long  slender  legs, 
a  long  neck,  and  powerful  wings;  a  machine 
for  raising  great  weights,  and  depositing 
them  at  some  distance  from  their  original 
place,  the  most  common  form  consisting  of 
a  vertical  shaft,  with  projecting  arm  or  jib, 
at  the  outer  end  of  which  is  a  fixed  pulley, 
carrying  the  rope  or  chain  to  receive  the 
weight,  which  is  raised  by  coiling  the  rope 
or  chain  round  a  cylinder;  a  movable  iron 
arm  or  beam  attached  to  the  back  or  side 
of  a  fire-place  for  supporting  a  pot  or  kettle; 


a  siphon  ot  crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors 
out  of  a  cask,  v.i,  <  rained,  i  ranmq  To 
stretch  out  one's  Deck  like  s  crane;  at  ace, 
hunting,  to  look  before  one  haps,  to  pull 
up  at  a  dangerous  jump.  Cranage 
naj,  ii      The  right  of  using  s  orani 

wharf,  k<:.\    the  sum  paid  fol    " 

orane     Craue-fly,  a,    a  dipt*  i d  ■-■  I 

bai  Lng  very  long  legs,  and  Is 
Ing  wings     the  daddy-longlegs  in  a  well- 
known  species      Crane's-bill,  a     The 

popular  name  given  to  i  ii'  Qera 

ilium,  from  the  long  slender  beak  ol  their 

fruit. 
Cranium,  kra'ni-um,  pi.  Crania,  kr.V- 

m  a,  ii.  [L.L.  cranium,  tioin  <;i  innnun, 
UBkull.]  The  bones  which  inclose  the  brain; 
the  skull.— Cranial,  kra'ni-al.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  cranium.— Craniofacial,  kra'' 
ni-5-fa-shal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cranium 

and  face.  Craillology,  kra  ni  ol'o  ji,  ft. 
The  knowledge  of  the  cranium  or  skull; 
the  art  of  determining  the  intellectual  and 
moral  peculiarities  of  individuals  by  the 
shape  of  their  skulls;  phrenology.-  Cranl- 
ologlcal,  kra'ni-o  loj"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
tocraniology.— Cranlologlst,  kra-ni-ol'o- 
jist,  ft.  One  who  treats  of  or  is  versed  in 
craniology.  —  Cranlometer,  kra-ni-om'- 
et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
skulls.— Craiiionietrical,  kra'ni-6-met"- 
ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  craniometry.  — 
Craniometry,  kra-ni-om 'et-ri,  n.  The 
art  of  measuriug  skulls.— Cranioscopy, 
kra-ni-os'ko-pi,  re.  An  examination  of  the 
skull  with  the  view  of  discovering  its  dis- 
tinctive characters;  phrenology.— Cran i* 
oscopist,  kra-ni-os'ko-pist,  n.  One  skilled 
in  cranioscopy;  a  phrenologist. 

Crank,  krangk,  re.  [Allied  to  cringe, 
crinkle;  D.  krinkel,  something  bending,  a 
curve,  krinkelen,  to  bend.]  An  iron  axis 
with  the  end  bent  like  an  elbow,  serving 
as  a  handle  for  communicating  circular 
motion  (as  in  a  grindstone),  for  changing 
circular  motion  into  motion  backwards  and 
forwards  or  the  reverse  (steam-engine),  or 
for  merely  changing  the  direction  of  motion 
(as  in  bell-hanging);  any  bend,  turn,  wind- 
ing, or  involution;  a  twisting  or  turning  in 
speech;  a  man  with  crotchets  and  crabbed 
views. — v.t.  To  run  in  a  winding  course;  to 
bend,  wind,  and  turn. 

Crank,  krangk,  a.  [A.Sax.  crane,  weak, 
sick;  D.  and  G.  krank,  Icel.  krankr,  sick, 
ill.]  Liable  to  be  overset,  as  a  ship  when 
she  has  not  sufficient  ballast  to  carry  full 
sail;  in  a  shaky  or  crazy  condition;  loose; 
disjointed. —Crailkness,  krangk'nes,  n. 
The  condition  or  property  of  being  crank. — 
Cranky,  krang'ki,  a.  Liable  to  overset; 
full  of  crotchets  or  whims;  not  to  be  de- 
pended on;  unsteady;  crazy. 

Crannog,  Ikran'og,  n.  [Ir.,  from  cran, 
Gael,  crann,  a  tree,  a  pile.]  The  name 
given  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  for- 
tified islands  in  lakes,  or  to  platforms  sup- 
ported by  piles,  which  were  in  use  as 
dwelling-places  and  places  of  refuge  among 
the  old  Celts;  a  lake-dwelling. 

Cranny,  kran'i,  re.  [Fr.  cran,  a  notch, 
from  L.  crena,  a  notch;  comp.  G.  krinne, 
a  rent.]  A  small  narrow  opening,  fissure, 
crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a  wall  or  other 
substance.  —  v.i.  To  become  intersected 
with  or  penetrated  by  crannies  or  clefts; 
to  enter  by  crannies  (Shak.).—  Crannied, 
kran'id,  p.  or  a.  Having  chinks,  fissures, 
or  crannies. 

Crape,  krap,  n.  [Fr.  crepe,  O.Fr.  crespe, 
from  L.  crispus,  curled.  Crisp.]  A  thin 
transparent  stuff  like  gauze  made  of  raw 
silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  woven 
without  crossing,  and  much  used  in  mourn- 
ing, light  shawls,  the  dress  of  the  clergy, 
&c—  v.t.f—  craped,  craping.  To  frizzle  or 
curl;  to  form  into  ringlets.— Crapy,  kra'pi, 
a.    Like  crape. 

Crapnlence,  krap'u-lens,  n.  [L.  crapula, 
intoxication.]  Drunkenness;  the  sickness 
occasioned  by  intemperance.  —  Crapu  • 
lent,  Crapulous,  krap'u-lent,  krap'u- 
lus,  o.  Drunk;  sick  by  intemperance;  con- 
nected or  associated  with  drunkenness. 

Crash,    krash,    v.t.      [Imitative.      Comp. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      W,  then;  th,  thin; 
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a-ack,  clash,  crush,  &o. )  To  break  to  pieces 
violently;  to  dash  with  tumult  and  vio 
lenco. — v.i.  To  make  the  loud  multifarious 
sound  of  a  thing  or  thing!  tailing  and 
breaking;  or  to  make  any  similar  noise.— n. 

The  loud  sound  of  n  thing  or  things  falling 

and  breaking;  a  sound  made  by  dashing; 
the  collapse  of  a  commercial  undertaking; 
bankruptcy;  failure. 

Crash,  krash,  re.  [L.  crassus,  thick.]  A 
coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  mostly  used  for 
towels. 

Crasls,  kra'sis,  ?;.  IGr.  krasis,  a  mixing.] 
Med.  the  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  a 
fluid,  as  the  blood;  hence,  temperament; 
constitution;  gram,  a  figure  by  which  two 
different  letters  are  contracted  into  one 
long  letter  or  into  a  diphthong:  called  also 
Syncsresis. 

Crass,  kras,  a.  [L.  crassus.]  Gross;  thick; 
coarse;  not  thin,  nor  fine:  applied  to  fluids 
and  solids;  Jig.  gross;  dense;  stupid;  obtuse. 
— Crassamcnt,  kraa'a-ment,  re.  [L.  cras- 
tamentum.]  The  thick  red  part  of  the 
blood,  as  distinct  from  the  serum  or  aque- 
ous part;  the  clot.—  Crasstllldc,  kras'i- 
tud,  n.  Crossness;  coarseness;  thickness. 
— Crassncss,  kras'nes,  n.    Grossness. 

Crale,  krat,  n.  [L.  crates,  wicker-work.] 
A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper  of  wicker- 
work,  used  for  the  transportation  of  china, 
glass,  crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

("rater,  kra'ter,  n.  [L.  crater,  from  Gr. 
krater,  a  great  cup,  a  mixing  vessel,  from 
kerannymi,  to  mix.]  The  onfice  or  mouth 
of  a  volcano,  often  a  circular  cup-like  hol- 
lo w  at  the  top  of  a  volcanic  cone.— Cratcri- 
form,  kra-ter'i-forin,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  crater;  shaped  like  a  goblet.—  Crater- 
ous.t  kra'ter-us,  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  a 
crater.     (Browning.) 

Crauncli,  kransh,  v.t.  [Imitative,  same  as 
crunch,  scranch.]  To  crush  with  the  teeth; 
to  crunch. 

Cravat,  kra-vat',  n.  [Fr.  Cravate,  a  Croat, 
and  hence  a  cravat,  because  this  piece  of 
dress  was  adopted  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury from  the  Croats  who  entered  the 
French  service.]  A  neckcloth;  an  article 
of  muslin,  silk,  woollen,  or  other  material 
worn  by  men  about  the  neck—  Cravatted, 
kra-vat'ed,  a.    Wearing  a  cravat. 

Crave,  krav,  v.t.— craved,  craving.  [A.Sax- 
crafian,  to  ask  =  Icel.  krefja,  Sw.  krafva, 
Dan.  krceve,  to  crave,  to  ask.]  To  ask  for 
with  earnestness  or  importunity;  to  ask  (a 
thing)  with  submission  or  humility;  to  beg, 
entreat,  implore,  solicit;  to  call  for,  as  a 
gratification;  to  long  for;  to  require  or 
demand,  as  a  passion  or  appetite.— v.i.  To 
beg,  ask,  beseech,  or  implore;  to  long  or 
hanker  eagerly :  with  for.—  Craver,  kra'- 
ver,  n.  One  who  craves.— Craving,  kra'- 
ving,  n.  Vehement  or  inordinate  desire; 
a  longing.  —  a.  Ardently  or  inordinately 
desirous  or  longing.  —  Cravingly,  kra'- 
ving-li,  adv.  In  an  earnest  or  craving 
manner. 

Craven,  kra'vn,  r?.  [O.Fr.  cravanter,  to 
overthrow,  from  a  L.L.  crepantare,  from 
L.  crepare,  to  break;  akin  crevice,  crepi- 
tate.) Formerly  one  vanquished  in  trial 
by  battle,  and  yielding  to  the  conqueror; 
hence,  a  recreant;  acoward;  a  weak-hearted, 
spiritless  fellow.— a.  Cowardly;  base. 

Craw,  kra,  re.  [Of  same  origin  as  Dan.  kro, 
D.  kraag,  G.  kragen,  the  throat,  craw.] 
The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls;  the 
stomach,  in  a  general  sense. 

Crawfish,  n.  The  crayfish;  also  the  spiny 
lobster,  a  marine  crustacean. 

Crawl,  kral,  v.i.  [Of  same  origin  as  Sw. 
krala,  also  krafla,  Icel.  krafla,  Dan.  kravle, 
G.  krabbeln,  to  crawl.]  To  move  slowly  by 
thrusting  or  drawing  the  body  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm;  to  move  slowly  on  the 
hands  and  knees,  as  a  human  being;  to 
creep;  to  move  or  walk  weakly,  slowly,  or 
timorously;  to  advance  slowly  and  slyly;  to 
insinuate  one's  self;  to  behave  meanly  or 
despicably. — n.  The  act  of  crawling;  slow 
creeping  motion.  —  Crawler,  kra/ler,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  crawls;  a  creeper; 
a  reptile;  a  mean,  cringing  fellow.— Craw- 


lingly,  kra/ling-li,  adv.  In  a  crawling 
miiuiier. 

Crayfish,  Crawfish,  kr.Vnsh,  kra/nsh,  rt. 
[A  curious  corruption  of  comparatively 
modern  origin;  formerly  ortvite,  orevtys, 
from  O.Fr,  OTffWOe,  O.ll.G.  krebiz,  G.  krebs 
=  crab.  Grau.J  The  river  lobster,  a  ten- 
footed  crustacean  found  In  streams,  and 
resembling  the  lobster,  but  smaller,  used 
as  food,  also  the  spiny  lobster. 

Crayon,  kra 'on,  n.  |  Fr.  crayon,  from  craie, 
L.  creta,  chalk,  whence  cretaceous.]  A 
pencil  or  cylinder  of  coloured  pipe -clay, 
chalk,  or  charcoal,  used  in  drawing  upon 
paper;  a  composition  pencil  made  of  soap, 
resin,  wax,  and  lamp-black,  used  for  draw- 
ing upon  lithographic  stoneB.  —  v.t.  To 
sketch  with  a  crayon ;  hence,  to  sketch 
roughly. 

Craze,  kraz,  v.t. — crazed,  crazing.  [Same 
as  .Sw.  krasa,  to  crush,  break;  Dan.  krase, 
to  crackle;  from  sound  of  crushing.  Akin 
crush,  crash,  &c]  To  break  in  pieces, 
grind  or  crush};  to  put  out  of  order;  to 
impair  the  natural  force  or  energy  of;  to 
derange  the  intellect  of;  to  render  insane. 
— v.i.  To  become  crazy  or  insane;  to  become 
shattered;  to  break  down. — n.  Craziness; 
an  inordinate  desire  or  longing;  a  passion; 
a  wild  fancy  or  notion. — Crazed,  krazd,  a. 
Broken  down;  impaired;  decrepit;  crazy. — 
Crazy,  kra'zi,  a.  Decrepit;  feeble;  shat- 
tered; unsound:  of  the  body  or  any  struc- 
ture; disordered,  deranged,  weakened,  or 
shattered  in  mind.— Crazily,  kra'zi-li,  adv. 
In  a  crazy  manner. — Craziness,  kra'zi- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  crazy;  imbe- 
cility or  weakness  of  intellect;  derangement. 

Creak,  krek,  v.i.  [Imitative  of  a  more 
acute  and  prolonged  sound  than  crack; 
comp.  Fr.  criquer,  to  creak;  W.  creciav,  to 
scream.]  To  make  a  sharp  harsh  grating 
sound  of  some  continuance,  as  by  the  fric- 
tion of  hard  substances. — v.t.  To  cause  to 
make  a  harsh  protracted  noise.— n.  A  sharp, 
harsh,  grating  sound. 

Cream,  krem,  n.  [Fr.  crime,  from  L.L. 
cremum  (or  crema),  cream  —  a  word  sug- 
gested by  L.  cremor,  thick  juice  or  broth ; 
It.  Sp.  and  Pg.  crema,  cream.]  Any  part 
of  a  liquor  that  separates  from  the  rest, 
rises,  and  collects  on  the  surface ;  more 
particularly,  the  richer  and  butyraceous 
part  of  milk,  which  rises  and  forms  a  scum 
on  the  surface,  as  it  is  specifically  lighter 
than  the  other  part  of  the  liquor;  the  best 
part  of  a  thing;  the  choice  part;  a  sweet- 
meat prepared  from  cream  (as,  ice  cream). 
— Cream  of  tartar,  the  scum  of  a  boiling 
solution  of  tartar;  a  salt  obtained  from  the 
tartar  of  argol  that  forms  on  the  inside  of 
wine  casks,  frequently  employed  in  medi- 
cine.— v.t.  To  skim;  to  take  the  cream  off 
by  skimming;  to  take  off  the  best  part  of. 
— v.i.  To  gather  cream;  to  gather  a  cover- 
ing on  the  surface ;  to  flower  or  mantle. 
(Shak.)  —  Creamy,  kre'mi,  a.  Full  of 
cream;  having  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
cream.  —  Creaminess,  kre'mi-nes,  re. 
The  state  of  being  creamy.  —  Cream  - 
cake,  n.  A  cake  filled  with  custard  made 
of  eggs,  cream,  &c— Cream-cheese,  re. 
A  cheese  made  with  milk  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  cream  is  added.  —  Cream  - 
coloured,  a.  Having  the  colour  of  cream. 
—Creamery,  kre'mer-i,  n.  An  establish- 
ment to  which  farmers  send  their  milk  to 
be  made  into  butter  and  cheese.— Cream- 
faccd,  a.  White;  pale;  having  a  coward 
look.  (Shak.)— Cream-laid,  a.  A  term 
applied  to  laid  paper  of  a  cream  colour.— 
Cream  -  nut,  n.  The  Brazil  -  nut.  — 
Cream  -  pot,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding 
cream  at  table.— Cream-wove,  a.  Ap- 
plied to  wove  paper  of  a  cream  colour. 

Crease,  kres,  re.  [Of  Celt,  origin;  same  as 
Armor,  kriz,  a  wrinkle,  a  plait.]  A  line  or 
mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling  any- 
thing; hence,  a  similar  mark,  however  pro- 
duced; specifically,  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain lines  marking  boundaries  near  the 
wickets  in  the  game  of  cricket. — v.t.  creased, 
creasing.  To  make  a  crease  or  marl'  in,  as 
by  folding  or  doubling.— Creasy,  kre'si,  a. 
Full  of  creases;  characterized  by  creases. 
(Tenn.) 


Crease,  krcs,  re.  [Malay.]  A  Maluy  daggt 
Creaxote,  Creosote,  kre'a-sGt,  kre'o-* 
71.  |(!r.  kreas,  flesh,  and  soter,  preserve: 
An  oily,  heavy  colourless  liquid  obtain 
from  wood-tar;  it  has  a  sweetish  bumi 
l.i  ite  and  a  strong  smell  of  peal 
a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  used  in  MM 
and  medicine. 

Create.  krG-at,  v.t.— created,  creating,  1 
creo,  crcatum,  to  create;  same  root  as  81 
kri,  to  make.]  To  produce  from  nothip 
to  bring  into  being;  to  cause  to  exist; 
make  or  form,  by  investing  with  a  rn 
character;  to  constitute;  to  appoint 
create  apeer);  to  be  the  occasion  of,  tobl 
about;  to  cause;  to  produce  (create  a  d 
t  ml  lance).—  Crcatahlc,  kre  -a'ta-hl,  a.  ( 
pable  of  being  created.— Creation,  kre 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  creating,  producii 
or  causing  to  exist;  especially,  the  act 
bringing  this  world  into  existence;  the  1 
of  investing  with  a  new  character;  appoii 
ment;  formation;  the  things  created;  tl 
which  is  produced  or  caused  to  exist;  t 
world;  the  universe.  Creatlonal,  kre 
shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  creation.—  Cl 
alive,  kre-a'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
create,  or  exerting  the  act  of  creating 
Creator,  kre-a'ter,  n.  [L.]  One  who, 
that  which,  creates,  produces,  causes,  oro 
stitutes;  distinctively,  the  almighty  Mai 
of  all  things. —  Creatorshiw,  kre-a't 
ship,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  creat 
—Creatress,  kre'at-res,  n.  She  who  c 
ates,  produces,  or  constitutes.— Creatni 
kre'tur,  n.  [O.Fr.  creature,  L.L.  creatui 
Anything  created} ;  a  thing} ;  a  creai 
being:  any  living  being;  a  human  being, 
contempt  or  endearment;  a  person  v 
owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  another;  < 
who  is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  or 
fluence  of  another;  a  mere  tool.— a.  01 
belonging  to  the  body  (creature  comforts 
Creaturely.t  kre'tur-li,  a.  Of  or  1 
taing  to  the  creature.— Creatureslii 
kre'tur-ship,  re.    The  state  of  a  creature. 

Creatic,  kre-at'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kreus,  krea 
flesh.]  Relating  to  flesh  or  animal  foo( 
Creattn,  kre'a-tin,  n.— Crcatlniii,  I 

at'in-in,  n.  Substances  obtained  from  1 
mal  flesh  by  chemical  processes. 

Creche,  krash,  n.  [Fr.  creche,  manger.] 
institution  or  establishment  where,  fo 
small  payment,  children  are  fed  and  ta' 
care  of  during  the  day,  in  cases  where 
mothers  daily  go  from  home  to  work. 

Credence,  kre'dens,  n.    [L.L.  creden 
belief,  from  L.  credens,  credentis,  pp. 
credo,  to  believe.     Creed.]    Reliance 
evidence  derived  from  other  sources  ti 
personal  knowledge,  as  from  the  testim 
of  others;  belief  or  credit  (to  give  a  fit 
credence);  the  small  table  by  the  side  of 
altar  or  communion  table,  on  which 
bread  and  wine  are  placed  before  they 
consecrated :   called  also   Credence-tahl 
Credendum,  kre-den'dum,  n.  pi.  C 
denda,  kre-den'da.    [L.]    A  thing  tc 
believed;  an  article  of  faith.— Credei 
kre'dent,  a.    Believing;  giving  credit;  < 
of  belief;  having  credit ;   not  to  be  q 
tioned.    (Shak.)  —  Credential,  kre-<- 
shal,  re.    That  which  gives  a  title  or  cl  I 
to  confidence!;   pi.  testimonials  or  di  • 
ments  given  to  a  person  as  the  warran  1 
which  belief,  credit,  or  authority  is  claii 
for  him  among  strangers,  such  as  the  di 
ments  given  to  an  ambassador  when  :  - 
to  a  foreign  court. 

Credible,  kred'i-bl,  a.  [L.  credibility  ■ 
pable  of  being  believed;  such  as  oue  ' 
believe;  worthy  of  credit,  reliance,  or  1  - 
fidence  as  to  truth  and  correctness:  apt  I 
to  persons  and  things.  —  Credibil  • 
Credibleness,  kred-i-bil'i-ti,  kred'- 
nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  c  - 
ible.  —  Credibly,  kred'i-bli,  adv.  II 
credible  manner;  so  as  to  command  b  1 
(to  be  credibly  informed). 

Credit,  kred'it,  n.  [Fr.  credit;  L.  credi  ■ 
Creed.]  Reliance  on  testimony;  be '; 
faith;  trust;  good  opinion  founded  <* 
belief  of  a  man's  veracity,  integrity,  £  I 
ties,  and  virtue;  reputation  derived  id 
the  confidence  of  others;  esteem:  hot  " 
what  brings  some  honour  or  estinial  ; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


•EDULOUS 

station    for    commercial    atabllitj    01 

the  soiling  of   goods  or   lending 

in  c .  nri.it -i if**  of  future  payment . 

I  |)t.  side  "I   an  amount 

|)Uj  |i)oi)(   oi    ol  i.i    ii'  ni  lessoning 

olaitu  '''  |,:i"   is  entered:  op- 

,  ,1  to  debit;  the  time  given  for  payment 

n  trust,      rt.   To  1"  lii  vo;  to 

i  the  (ruth  of;  to  soil,  or  1<  nd  in 

of  future  i >:i>  int'iit :   tn  trust  ;  to 

.  the  en  dit  side  of  an  account; 

n  dit    for.        1  ■  "•>  '•   ■ .'    credit,   an 

,r  given  by  bankers  or  othera  at  one 

,v  lo  enable  a  specified  person  to  receive 

in  their  agents  at  another  place 
editable,  kred  i-ta  bl,  a    Accompanied 
:i  reputation  or  esteem;    the  cause  of 
4lt  or  honour;  honourable;  estimable. — 
edltablllty.Credltubleness.kred'- 

.  kred  i  ta-bl  ties,  n.     The  quality 
being  creditable.    Creditably,  kred'i- 

Reputably;  with  credit;  without 

jnice.     Creditor,    kred'i-ter,    n.     [L.] 

gives  goods  or  money  on  credit; 

iom  money  is  due;  our  having  a 

i  for  money:  correlative  to  debtor. 

duloiiv   kred'O-lus,  a.     [L.  credulus, 

■  eredo,  to  believe. J  Apt  to  believe 
hoot  sufficient  evidence;  unsuspecting; 
lb  deceived.  -Credulously,  kred'u- 
li,  adv.  With  credulity.— Crcdiiious- 
»s  4  redlllitj .  kred'u-lus-nes,  kre-du'- 

Phe    state   or  quality   of  being 
lulous;  disposition  or  readiness  to  be- 

■  without  sufficient  evidence. 

ed,  kred,  n.  [A.Sax.  creda,  from  L. 
io,  I  believe,  the  first  word  of  the 
.istles'  Creed,  whence  also  credence, 
lit,  credible,  also  grant,  recreant.]  A 
■f  and  authoritative  summary  of  the 
cles  of  Christian  faith;  hence,  a  state- 
nt  or  profession  of  fundamental  points 
>elief ;  a  system  of  principles  of  any  kind 
ch  are  believed  or  professed. 

Ok.  kick,  n.  [O.E.  creke,  cryke,  a  creek, 
ly;  D.  kreck,  Icel.  kriki,  a  crack,  a  corner; 
a  to  crook.]  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove; 
■cess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river; 
nail  river;  a  brook  (in  this  sense  chiefly 
Mrican). — Creeky,  kre'ki,  a.  Coutain- 
creeks;  full  of  creeks. 

el,  krel,  n.  [Gael,  craidhleag;  same 
t  as  cradle.]  An  osier  basket  or  pannier; 
cifically,  a  large  deep  fish-basket  for 
ryiug  on  the  back. 

ep,  krep,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  crept.  [A.Sax. 
Span  =  D.  kruipen,  Icel.  krjupa,  Sw. 
pa,  Dan.  krybe,  to  creep  or  crawl;  akin 
iple,  cramp.]  To  move  with  the  belly 
the  ground  or  any  surface,  as  a  reptile, 
is  many  insects  with  feet  and  very  short 
s;  to  crawl;  to  move  along  a  surface  in 
wth  (as  a  vine);  to  move  slowly,  feebly, 
timorously;  to  move  slowly  and  insen- 
y,  as  time;  to  move  secretly  or  insidi- 
ly;  to  move  or  behave  with  extreme 
?ility  or  humility;  to  cringe;  to  fawn;  to 
e  a  sensation  such  as  might  be  caused 
worms  or  insects  creeping  on  the  skin. — 
reeper,  kre'per,  n.  One  who  or  that 
ch  creeps;  a  creeping  plant,  which  moves 
ig  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  attaches 
If  to  some  other  body,  as  ivy;  an  instru- 
at  of  iron  with  hooks  or  claws  for  drag- 
g  the  bottom  of  a  well,  river,  or  harbour; 
ipular  name  of  birds  which  resemble  the 
)dpeckers  in  their  habits  of  creeping  on 
stems  of  trees  in  quest  of  insect  prey. — 
The  act  of  creeping,  or  moving  slowly 
I  insensibly.— Creephole,  krep'hol,  n. 
lole  for  hiding  in;  a  subterfuge;  an  ex- 
e.— Creeplngly,  kre'ping-li,  adv.  By 
sping;  slowly;  in  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 

ese,  kres,  n.  A  crease  or  Malay  dagger. 

mate,  kre-mat',  v. t.— cremated,  cremat- 
.  [L.  cremo,  crematum,  to  burn.]  To 
n;  to  dispose  of  (a  human  body)  by  burn- 
instead  of  interring. —Cremation , 
-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  or  custom  of  cre- 
ting;  the  burning  of  a  dead  body  instead 
burial.— Cremationist,  kre-ma'shon- 
n.  One  who  favours  the  practice  of 
mation.— Crematory,  kre'ma-to-ri,  a. 
inected  with  or  employed  in  cremation. 
•  A  place  for  cremation. 
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Cremona.  kr<  mO'nt*  n  A  aanersj  name 
given  to  iii<  unrivalled  violTna  made  at 
t  v.  mono  in  North  Italy  in  fteentb 

and  eighteenth  a  ntui 

Cremor,  kro'nior,  n.  |I,.]  A  creamy  liquor. 
Or  Mb  ■  nihlin^  nroam 

Creiiufe.  (rciiiilctl.  krl  aat,  InS  dB  tod, 
(i  |  L.  ertmUvM,  ootohed,  ortmt,  .'  notch  I 
Notched;  Indented;  scalloped;  hot  applied 
to  a  leaf  baving  its  margin  cut  Into  even 
and  round*  d  notchea  or  scallops,  t'rena- 
lure,  Kio  na  mi,  a.  A  tooth  of  i  orenate 
leaf,  or  anj  other  part  that  is  en 

Crenelle  toe-sal'  u.   [O.Fr.  en  mi.  tram 

L.    ciiiiu,    a    iiotob.)     An    ( -mlu  MRU ■<■    m    an 

embattled   parapet  or  breaitwork  to  fixe 
through;  an  indentation;  a  notch.    Cre- 

Iiellate,  kre'nel-lat,  v.t.     To  furnish  with 

orenelh  s  or  similar  openings;  to  embattle. 
— Crenellalion,  toe  nel  La'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  creneUating;  a  crenelle  or  Indentation, 
t'reiiulnle,  t'reiiiilnled,  kre'nu-lat, 
kre'nu-la-ted,  a.  Having  the  edge  cut  into 
very  small  scallops,  as  a  leaf  or  a  shell. 
<'reo<loilta,kre'od-on"ta.  [Gr.  kreas,  flesh, 
odojis,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  Primitive  carni- 
vorous mammals,  now  extinct. 

Creole,  kro'ol,  n.  [Fr.  criole,  Sp.  criollo; 
said  to  be  of  Negro  origin.]  A  native  of 
the  West  Iudies  or  Spanish  America,  but 
not  of  indigenous  blood:  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  descendants  of  Europeans. — 
Creolean,  kre-o'le-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  Creoles. 

Creosote,  kre'o-sot,  n.    Creasote. 

Crepltate,krep'i-tat,  v.i.—crepitated,crepi- 
tating.  [L.  crepito,  crepitatum,  freq.  from 
crepo,  to  crackle  (whence  crevice).]  To  burst 
with  a  small  sharp  abrupt  sound  rapidly  re- 
peated, as  salt  in  fire  or  during  calcination; 
to  crackle;  to  snap.— Crepitant,  krep'i- 
tant,  a.  Relating  to  the  sound  of  tbe  lungs 
in  pneumonia;  crackling.— Crepitation, 
krep-i-ta'shon,  n.  A  sharp  crackling  sound 
or  rattle,  as  of  dried  twigs  or  salt  thrown  on 
the  fire,  or  such  as  is  produced  by  the  lungs 
in  pneumonia. 

Crept,  krept,  pret.  &  pp.  of  creep. 

Crepuscular,  kre-pus'kii-ler,  a.  [L.  cre- 
pusculum,  twilight.]  Pertaining  to  twilight; 
glimmering;  flying  or  appearing  in  the 
twilight  or  evening,  or  before  sunrise,  as 
certain  insects. 

Crescendo,  kre-shen'do.  [It.]  Mus.  a  term 
signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage  are 
to  be  gradually  swelled:  usually  written 
Cres.,  and  marked  thus  <!■ 

Crescent,  kres'eut,  a.  [L.  crescens,  cres- 
centis,  from  cresco,  to  grow,  seen  also  in 
increase,  decrease,  accrue,  concrete,  &c]  In- 
creasing; growing;  waxing.  (Mil.)— n.  The 
increasing  or  new  moon,  which,  when  re- 
ceding from  the  sun,  shows  a  curving  rim 
of  light  terminating  in  points  or  horns;  any- 
thing shaped  like  a  new  moon,  as  a  range 
of  buildings  whose  fronts  form  a  concave 
curve;  the  figure  or  likeness  of  the  new 
moon,  as  that  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag  or 
national  standard;  the  standard  itself,  and 
figuratively,  the  Turkish  power.  — Cres- 
cented,  kres'en-ted,  a.  Adorned  with 
a  crescent;  shaped  like  a  crescent. — Cres- 
centic,  kre-sen'tik,  a.    Crescent-shaped. 

Cress,  kres,  n.  [A.Sax.  ccerse,  cresse  =  D. 
leers,  G.  kresse,  Sw.  karse.]  The  name  of 
various  plants,  mostly  cruciferous,  in  general 
use  as  a  salad,  such  as  water-cress,  common 
in  streams,  and  having  a  pungent  taste; 
garden  cress,  a  dwarf  cultivated  species; 
Indian  cress,  a  showy  garden  annual  whose 
fruits  are  made  into  pickles.  —  Cressy, 
kres'i,  a.    Abounding  in  cresses.     (Tenn.) 

Cresselle.  kre-sel',  n.  [Fr.  crecelle.]  A 
wooden  rattle  used  in  some  Roman  Catholic 
countries  during  Passion  Week  instead  of 
bells. 

Cresset,  kres'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  crvsset,  a-asset; 
akin  to  E.  cruse,  G.  kruse,  a  jar.]  A  term 
most  commonly  applied  to  a  lamp  or  firepan 
suspended  on  pivots  and  carried  on  a  pole, 
or  to  a  beacon  light  in  a  kind  of  iron  basket; 
also  a  large  lamp  formerly  hung  in  churches, 
&c. 


CRIBBLE 

t'rt'Hl  0.]  <    \,   ,i  isia,  a 

oreat.J    A  tuft  or  otl  upon 

the  top  "t  an  animal'a  head,  ns  the  oomb 
■  •!  ■  ■  <       ..'  .  anything  resembling,  mig- 

■   of,  ■  up)  en  Lai  i\<- 

position  aa  a  crest,  aa  the  plume  oi  tuft  oi 
featbei  .  or  <h'-  111  e,  affixed  to  I  be  I 
tbe  helmet;   hei    a   figure  placed  u] 
v.  i .  .it  ii.  coronet .   oi    cap  ol    maint< 
above  both  h<  Inn  I  and  ibii  Id    t  be  i 
leather  like  top  ol  a  wave;  the  highest  pari 

or  summit  "t  a  lull,  i  Idge,     lop< 

the  rising  pai  I  ol  a  horse     tied 

hi^'h  H|iint,  courage,  daring  (8kak.)      v.i 

To  fui nisii  with  a  oresl ,  t 

for;  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  <n  crest.— 

i 'rested,    kres  ted,    <i.      Furnished    ujtli    ,t 

oresl    or  crests     Crec-tleM,  kresffc 

Without   a  crest;  without  a  family  ■ 
and  hence  of  low  birth  {Shall  i      Crest- 
fallen, a.     DeJfOted;  sunk;  bowed,  dih 

pirited;  spiritless. 
t'relareons,  kre-ta'shus,  a     (Ii.  cretaceut, 
from  creta.  chalk.  |    Composed  of  or  having 

the  qualities  of  chalk;  like  chalk;  abound 
iug  with  chalk;  chalky. — Cretaceous  g\ 
in  geol.  the  upper  strata  of  the  secondary 
series,  immediately  below  the  tertiary  serieB, 
and  superincumbent  on  the  oolite  system, 
containing  immense  chalk  beds. 

Cretlc,  kret-ik,  n.  A  metrical  toot  In  Greek 
verse,  consisting  of  —  —  —  (i.e.,  long,  short, 
long). 

(refill,  kre'tiu,  n.  [Fr.  critin.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  deformed  and  helpless 
idiots  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.— Cretin- 
ism, kre'tin-izm,  n.  The  state  of  a  cretin; 
a  peculiar  endemic  disease  resembling 
rickets,  but  accompanied  with  idiocy,  com- 
mon in  Switzerland,  and  found  also  in  some 
other  mountainous  countries. 

Cretonne,  kre-ton',  n.  [Fr.]  A  cotton  cloth 
with  various  textures  of  surface  printed 
with  pictorial  and  other  patterns,  and  used 
for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  &c. 

Creutzer,  kroit'ser,  n.    Kreutzer. 

Crevasse,  kre-vas',  n.  [Fr.  crevasse.  Cre- 
vice.] A  fissure  or  rent:  generally  applied 
to  a  fissure  across  a  glacier,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  a  breach  in  the  embank- 
ment of  a  river. 

Crevice,  krev'is,  n.  [Fr.  crevasse,  from 
crever,  L.  crepare,  to  burst,  to  crack;  akin 
craven,  crepitate,  decrejnt.)  A  crack;  a 
cleft;  a  fissure;  a  cranny;  a  rent.— v.t.  To 
crack;  to  flaw. 

Crew,  kro,  n.  [From  O.  Icel,  kru,  a  swarm; 
or  for  old  accrue,  number  added,  company. 
Accrue.]  A  company  of  people;  an  assem- 
blage ;  a  crowd ;  a  band ;  a  gang ;  a  herd ; 
a  horde;  a  company;  the  company  of  sea- 
men who  man  a  ship,  vessel,  or  boat;  the 
company  belonging  to  a  vessel. 

Crew,  kro,  pret.  of  crow. 

Crewel,  krb'el,  n.  [From  D.  krnl,  a  curl.] 
A  kind  of  fine  worsted  or  thread  of  silk  or 
wool,  used  in  embroidery  and  fancy  work. 

Crib,  krib,  n.  [A.Sax.  crib,  cribb,  D.  kribbe, 
Dan.  krybbe,  Icel.  and  Sw.  krubba,  G. 
krippe,  a  crib.]  A  small  habitation  or  cot- 
tage; a  hovel;  the  manger  or  rack  of  a 
stable  or  house  for  cattle:  a  feeding-place 
for  cattle;  a  small  frame  or  bed  for  a  child 
to  sleep  in;  a  theft,  or  the  thing  stolen 
(colloq.);  a  literal  translation  of  a  classic 
author  for  the  use  of  students  (colloq.);  in 
the  game  of  cribbage,  a  set  of  cards  made 
up  of  two  thrown  from  the  hand  of  each 
player. — v.t.  cribbed,  cribbing.  To  shut  or 
confine  in  a  narrow  habitation ;  to  cage 
(Shak.) ;  to  pilfer  or  purloin  (colloq.).— 
Cribbage,  krib'aj,  n.  A  game  at  cards 
played  with  the  whole  pack  by  two,  three, 
or  four  persons:  so  called  because  the 
dealer  receives  a  crib,  or  additional  hand 
partly  drawn  from  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nent or  opponents.  —  Cribbage -board,  a 
board  used  for  marking  in  the  game  of 
cribbage. 

Cribble,  krib'l,  n.  [L.  cribellum,  dim.  of 
cribrum,  a  sieve.]  A  corn-sieve  or  riddle; 
coarse  flour  or  meal. — v.t. — cribbled,  crib- 
bling.  To  sift;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  or  riddle.  —  Crlbrate,  Cribrose, 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  idg;      wh.  whig;      zh,  azure. 


CRICK 

krl'brat.  krl'bros,  a.     [L.  crihnun,  a  sieve] 
Perforated  like  a  sieve.    Crlbraf  Ion,  kri 
brtt'shon,  n.     The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

< Irtbrlfbrm,  kril/r]  form,  a.    Resem 
bllng  •  Bieve  or  riddle;  pleroea  with  holes 
Crick,  krik,  n.    [Akin  go  orook.]    A  ipu 
modiu  affeoilon  oi  some  part  of  the  body. 

as  of  the  neck  or  hack,  making  motion  of 
the  part  ditticult. 

Cricket,  krik'ct,  7i.    [O.Pr,  oriquet,  from 

its  sharp  creaking  sound;  oomp.  D.  kriek, 
a  cricket,  krickcit,  to  chirp.  Akin  oreak. 
crock.]  An  orthopterous  insect  of  several 
species,  nearly  allied  to  the  grasshoppers, 
noted  for  the  chirping  or  creaking  sound 
produced  by  the  friction  of  t  lie  bases  of  its 
wing-cases  against  each  other.— Cricket" 
bird,  ri.  The  grasshopper  warbler,  so 
called  from  its  note  resembling  that  of  a 
cricket. 

Cricket,  krik'et,  n.  [Fr.  criquet,  a  kind  of 
game.]  A  favourite  open-air  game  played 
generally  by  two  parties  or  sides  of  eleven 
each,  with  bats,  ball,  and  wickets,—  v. i.  To 
engage  in  thegame  of  cricket.  —Cricketer, 
7t.     One  who  plays  at  cricket. 

Cricoid,  kn'koid,  a.  [Gr.  krikos,  a  ring, 
and  eidos,  appearance.]  Ring-like:  applied 
to  a  round  riug-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

Crier,  kri'er,  n.    Under  Cry. 

Crime,  krlm,  n.  [Fr.  crime,  L.  crimen,  an 
accusation,  a  crime;  allied  to  cemo,  to  sift, 
cribruvi,  a  sieve;  Gr.  krino,  to  separate, 
judge,  condemn.]  A  violation  of  a  law 
whether  human  or  divine ;  specifically,  a 
gross  violation  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 
a  misdemeanour,  trespass,  or  other  slight 
offence;  any  great  wickedness  or  iniquity; 
a  foul  wrong;  offence.  —  Crimet'iil.t 
krim'ful,  a.  Criminal;  wicked.  (Shak.)— 
Crimeless,  krun'les,  a.  Free  from  crime; 
innocent. — Criminal,  krim'i-nal,  a. 
Guilty  of  a  crime ;  culpable ;  wicked];  ini- 
quitous; atrocious;  abandoned;  villainous; 
felonious;  nefarious;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  crime;  involving  a  crime;  that 
violates  public  law,  divine  or  human;  relat- 
ing to  crime:  opposed  to  civil. — Criminal 
conversation,  in  law,  adultery;  illicit  inter- 
course with  a  married  woman.— n.  A  person 
guilty  of  crime;  a  person  indicted  or  charged 
with  a  public  offence  and  found  guilty;  a 
culprit;  a  malefactor.  —  Criminalist, 
krim'i-nal-ist,  n.  An  authority  in  criminal 
law;  one  versed  in  criminal  law. — Criiui- 
nality,  Crimlnalness,  krim-i-nal'i-ti, 
krim'i-nal-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  criminal;  that  which  constitutes  a 
crime;  guiltiness.— Criminally,  krim'i- 
nal-li,  adv.  In  a  criminal  or  wicked  man- 
ner.— Criminate,  krim'i-nat.vX — crimin- 
ated, criminating.  [L.  criminor,  criminatus.] 
To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime;  to  in- 
volve in  a  crime  or  the  consequences  of  a 
crime.  —  Crimination,  krim-i-na'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  criminating;  accusation; 
charge.— Criminative,  Criminatory, 
Jkrim'i-na-tiv,  krim'i-na-to-ri,  a.  Relating 
to  accusation;  accusing.— Criminology, 
krim'i-nor'6-ji,  n.  The  science  of  crime.— 
Criminous,  krim'i-nus,  a.  Criminal. 
Crimp,  krimp,  v.t.  A  lighter  form  of 
cramp;  D.  krimpen,  Dan.  krympe,  G.  krim- 
pen,  to  shrink;  akin  crumple.]  To  curl  or 
crisp,  as  the  hair;  to  flute  or  make  regular 
ridges  on,  as  on  a  frill;  to  crimple;  to  pinch 
and  hold;  to  seize;  hence,  to  decay  for  ser- 
vice in  the  army  or  navy  (see  noun);  cookery, 
to  gash  the  flesh  of  a  live  fish  with  a  knife, 
to  give  it  greater  hardness  and  make  it 
more  crisp. — n.  One  who  decoys  another 
into  the  naval  or  military  service;  one  who 
decoys  sailors  by  treating,  advancing  money, 
boarding  and  lodging,  giving  goods  on  credit, 
&c,  and  when  he  has  them  in  his  power,  in- 
duces them  to  engage  with  a  shipmaster 
whom  it  is  the  crimp's  interest  to  serve. 
— Crimping-iron,  n.  An  iron  for  curl- 
ing the  hair.— Crlmping-machine,  n. 
A  machine  for  forming  a  kind  of  plaiting 
or  fluting  on  frills  or  ruffles.— Crimple, 
krim'pl,  v.t. — crimpled,  crimpling.  [Dim. 
of  crimp.]  To  contract  or  draw  together; 
to  cause  to  shrink;  to  curl;  to  crimp. — 
Crimper,  krim'per,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  crimps;  a  name  of  various  machines. 
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Crlmp.krimp,  a.  [Probably  allied  to  cruntb.] 

Ka.sily  crumbled;  friable;  brittle. 

Crimson,  krlm'zn,  ».  [O.Fr.  cramoisin, 
from    l>  L  earmuinui,  from  Ar.  kerrtu 

i/ii  iiiiz,  the  kermes  insect,  which  yields  the 
dye,  akin  rurmine.]  A  deep  red  colour,  a 
rich  red  slightly  tinged  with  blue;  a  red 
colour  in  general.  — a.  Of  a  deep  red  colour. 
—v.t.  To  dye  with  crimson;  to  make  red 
v  i.  To  become  of  a  crimson  colour;  to  be 
tinged  with  red;  to  blush. 

Crinal,  krl'nal,  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair.]  Be- 
longing to  hair. 

Cringe,  krinj,  v.i.  cringed,  cringing.  [A. 
Sax.  cringan,  crincan,  to  cringe,  succumb, 
from  root  of  crank,  crinkle,  &c]  To  bend 
or  crouch  with  servility;  to  fawn;  to  stoop 
or  truckle.—  n.  A  mean  or  fawning  obei- 
sance. —  v.t.t  To  contract;  to  draw  toge- 
ther; to  distort.  (AVtaA:.)— Cringellng, 
krinj'ling,  n.  One  who  cringes  meanly.— 
Crlnger,  krin'jer,  n.  One  who  cringes  or 
bows  and  flatters  with  servility.— Cring- 
ingly,  krin'jing-li,  adv.  In  a  cringing 
manner. 

Cringle,  kring'gl,  n.  [D.  kring,  krinkel,  a 
curl,  bend,  ring;  Icel.  kringla,  an  orb,  from 
kringr,  a  circle;  A. Sax.  kring,  a  ring.  Akin 
ring,  cringe.]  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate; 
naut.  an  iron  ring,  or  a  short  rope  worked 
into  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail  so  as  to  form 
a  ring  or  eye,  &c. 

Crinite,  krl'nlt,  a.  [L.  crinitus,  from 
crinis,  hair.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
a  tuft  of  hairt;  bot.  having  tufts  of  long 
weak  hairs  on  the  surface. 

Crinkle,  kring'kl,  v.i.— crinkled,  crinkling. 
[D.  krinkelen,  to  turn  or  wind;  akin  crank.] 
To  turn  or  wind;  to  bend;  to  wrinkle;  to 
run  in  and  out  in  little  or  short  bends  or 
turns;  to  curl.— v.t.  To  form  with  short 
turns  or  wrinkles;  to  make  with  many 
flexures.—  n.  A  wrinkle;  a  winding  or  turn; 
sinuosity. 

Crinoid,  krl'noid,  n.  [Gr.  krinon,  a  lily, 
eidos,  likeness.]  A  lily-star  or  sea-lily;  one 
of  an  order  of  echinoderms  having  star- 
shaped  bodies,  supported  by  a  long,  slender, 
calcareous  jointed  stem;  most  of  the  species 
are  fossil. —Crinoid,  Crlnoidal,  krl'- 
noid, kn'noi-dal,  a.  Containing  or  consist- 
ing of  the  fossil  remains  of  crinoids. 

Crinoline,  krin'o-lin,  n.  [Fr.,  from  crin, 
L.  crinis,  hair,  and  lin,  L.  linum,  flax]  A 
stiff  fabric  of  horse-hair,  &c. ;  a  skirt  or 
petticoat  stiffened  by  horse-bair,  hoops,  &c. 

Crinose.t  kri'nos,  a.    Hairy. 

Crio-sphinx,  kri'o-sfingks,  n.  [Gr.  krios, 
a  ram,  and  sphinx.]  A  sphinx  having  the 
head  of  a  ram. 

Cripple,  kripl,  n.  [A.Sax.  crypel  =  G. 
kriippel,  Icel.  kryppil,  a  cripple,  D.  kreupel, 
lame;  from  stem  of  creep.]  One  who  halts 
or  limps;  one  who  has  lost  or  never  en- 
joyed the  use  of  his  limbs;  a  lame  person, 
—a.  Lame. — v.t. — crippled,  crippling.  To 
disable  by  injuring  the  limbs,  particularly 
the  legs  or  feet;  to  lame;  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  exertion;  to  disable  (a  crippled 
fleet). 

Crisis,  kri'sis,  n.  pi.  Crises,  kri'sez.  [L. 
crisis,  Gr.  krisis,  from  tbe  root  of  krino, 
to  separate,  to  determine.  Crime.]  The 
change  of  a  disease  which  indicates  recovery 
or  death;  the  decisive  state  of  things,  or  the 
point  of  time  when  an  affair  has  reached  its 
height,  and  must  soon  terminate  or  suffer 
a  material  change;  turning-point;  conjunc- 
ture. 

Crisp,  krisp,  a.  [A.Sax.  crisp,  crips,  from 
L.  crispus,  curled,  crisp.]  Curling  in  small 
stiff  or  firm  curls;  indented  or  windingf; 
easily  broken  or  crumbled;  brittle;  friable; 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and 
freshness;  fresh-;  brisk,  effervescing  or 
foaming;  sparkling.— v.t.  To  curl;  to  con- 
tract or  form  into  ringlets;  to  wrinkle  or 
curl  into  little  undulations;  to  ripple.—  v.i. 
To  form  little  curls  or  undulations;  to  curl. 
(Tenn.)—  Crispate,  kris'pat,  a.  Having 
a  crisped  appearance. — Crisper,  krisper, 
71.  One  who  or  that  which  crisps  or  curls; 
an  instrument  forfriezing  or  crisping  cloth. 
—Crisply,  krisp'li,  adv.    In  a  crisp  man- 
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ner— CrlspncsM,   krisn'nes,  71.    State  0 
being  crisp.— Crispy,  kris'pi,  a.    Curled 
formed  into  ringlets;  brittle;  dm  d 
break   short.     Crisping  -  iron,   CHhii 
iiiK-pin,  n.    A  curling  Iron. 
Crispin,  kris'pin,  n.    A  colloquial  namefo 
a   shoemaker,    from   Crispin   or   c. 
the  patron  saint  of  the  craft;  the  annivei 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt-October  21 
1415. 

Cristate,  Crlstatcd,  kris'tat,  kria'ta-tei' 
a.  [L.  cristatus,  from  crista,  a  crest,  j  B<,i 
having  an  appendage  like  a  crest  or  tuft,  a 
some  anthers  and  flowers;  crested;  tufted 

Criterion,  krl-tc'ri-on,  n.  pi.  Criteria 
krl-te'ri-a.  [Gr.  kriterion,  from  root  ( 
krino,  to  judge.  Crime.]  A  standard  1 
judging;  any  established  law,  rule,  prii 
ciple,  or  fact  by  which  a  correct  judgmeD 
may  be  formed. 

Crith,  krith.  [Gr.  krithe,  a  barley-corn 
The  unit  of  mass  for  gases,  being  the  ma* 
of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  gas  at  normal  ten 
perature  and  pressure  (N.T.F.),  equal  t 
0896  gm. 

Critic,  krit'ik,  n.  [L.  criticus,  Gr.  kritiko. 
from  krites,  a  judge,  from  krino,  to  judg< 
Crime.]  A  person  skilled  in  judging  < 
the  merit  of  literary  works;  a  judge  r 
merit  or  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  gene: 
ally;  a  writer  whose  chief  function  it  is  t 
pass  judgment  on  matters  of  literature  an 
art;  a  reviewer;  one  who  judges  with  n 
verity;  one  who  censures  or  finds  fault. 
Critical,  krit'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  crit 
cism;  belonging  to  the  art  of  a  critic;  passin 
judgment  upon  literary  and  artistic  ma 
ters;  inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions 
nicely  judicious;  exact;  fastidious;  in 
clined  to  find  fault  or  to  judge  with  s< 
verity;  med.  pertaining  to  the  crisis  c 
turning-point  of  a  disease;  pertaining  t 
any  crisis;  decisive;  important,  as  regan 
consequences  (a  critical  time  or  juncture 
momentous;  attended  with  danger  or  risl 
dangerous;  hazardous  (a  critical  undertal1 
ing.— Critical  angle.  Optics,  the  angle  ( 
incidence  of  a  ray  passing  from  one  media 
into  a  less  refracting  medium,  when 
emerges  along  the  bounding  surface.  ' 
Critical  temperature,  that  temperature  < 
a  gas  above  which  no  pressure,  howev* 
great,  can  liquefy  it.— Critically,  kri'til 
al-li,  adv.  In  a  critical  manner;  with  nk 
discernment  or  scrutiny;  at  the  crisis;  •< 
the  exact  time;  in  a  critical  situation,  plac 
or  condition.  —  Criticalness,  krit'i-ka) 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  critical.— Critl 
caster,  krit'i-kas-ter,  n.  A  small  or  u 
ferior  critic.  Criticise,  krit'i-slz,  v.i. 
criticised,  criticising.  To  judge  critical  I 
estimating  beauties  and  defects;  to  pick  01 
faults;  to  utter  censure.— v.t.  To  examii 
or  judge  critically;  to  notice  beauties  ar 
blemishes  or  faults  in;  to  pass  judgment  c 
with  respect  to  merit  or  blame;  to  anic 
advert  upon.  Also  written  Criticize. 
Criticisable,  krit'i-sl-za-bl,  a.  Capab 
of  being  criticised.— Criticlser,  krit'i-s 
zer,  71.  One  who  criticises ;  a  critic 
Criticism,  krit'i-sizm,  n.  The  art  ( 
judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  ar 
faults  of  a  literary  performance  or  of  ai 
production  in  the  fine  arts;  the  art  of  jud 
ing  on  the  merit  of  any  performance; 
critical  judgment;  a  detailed  critical  ex 
ruination;  a  critique.— Crit iQ lie,  kri-tek 
n.  [Fr.]  A  written  estimate  of  the  meri 
of  a  performance,  especially  of  a  literary  < 
artistic  performance;  a  criticism. 

Crizzel,  Crizzle,  kriz'l,  n.  A  roughne 
on  the  surface  of  glass  which  dulls  its  tran , 
parency;  any  roughness  on  a  surface. 

Croak,  krok,  v.i.  [Purely  imitative,  lil' 
M.H.G.  krochzen,  G.  krdchzen,  Fr.  croasse 
L.  crocire,  crocitare,  Gr.  krozein,  to  croak 
To  make  a  low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throa 
as  a  frog,  a  raven,  or  crow;  to  produce  ar 
low  harsh  sound;  to  speak  with  a  kn 
hollow  voice;  to  forebode  evil;  to  complaii 
to  grumble.— v.t.  To  utter  in  a  low  hollo 
voice;  to  murmur  out;  to  announce  < 
herald  by  croaking.  —  n.  The  low,  ban 
sound  uttered  by  a  frog  or  a  raven,  or 
like  sound.— Croaker,  kro'ker,  n.  Or 
that  croaks,  murmurs,  or  grumbles;  01 
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i0   complains   unreasonably;    one    who 

iding  view  of  everything;  an 
nntsl  Croaking,  Crouky.  krd'king, 
,  ki.  <i  Having  or  uttering  a  low  harsh 
ui.l,  hoarse;  grumbling. 

>obei    krO'sha,  a.    [Fr  ,  dun   of  <->«<•,  11 

knitting  performed  by 

ana  of  a  sMiull  lio.«k,  the  material  being 

rvte.l.  ootton,  or  Bilk,    w.t.   To  knit  in 

I  st\le 

trtdolltc.  kro  sid'o-llt,  n.  [Or.  krokis. 
p  dl  cloth,  litln's,  stone  |  A  sort  of 
rons  quart.-    from    Cape   Colony,    made 

0  trinkets.  \c 

»ck.  krok,  n  [A.Sax.  crooca  1).  kruik, 
•1  fendkJbo,  l>;i  11  A'i'AA'.  (i  fa-up,  an 
•then  vessel  pitcher  ]  An  earthen  vessel; 
l>ot  or  pitcher;  the  soot  or  smut  from 
les,&c.  Crockery,  krok'er-i,  rt. 
rthenware;  vessels  formed  of  clay,  glazed 

1  baked. 

ickel,  krok'et,  n.     [Akin  to  crochet  or 

An  architectural  ornament,  usu- 

y  in  imitation  of  curved  and  bent  foliage, 

pieced  on  the  angles  of   the  inclined 
sj  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  gables,  &o.; 
L>  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a  stag's  horn. 
m*«mIII<'.  krok'o  dil,  n.    [L.  crocodihn, 

krokodeilos.]  A  large  aquatic  reptile 
the  lizard  kind,  sometimes  reaching  the 
ftfa  of  30  feet,  and  having  a  long  and 
verful  tail  flattened  at  the  sides,  the 
red  with  square  bony  plates,  the 
n  long,  and  the  gape  of  enormous  width; 
•  best  known  species  haunt  the  Nile. — 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  like  a  crocodile. — 
toodile  tt<vs,  false  or  affected  tears:  in 
■ton  to  the  old  fiction  that  crocodiles 
xl  tears  over  their  victims. — Crocodil- 
11.  Crocodilian,  krok-o-dil'e-an,  krok- 
nl'i  an.  a.  Relating  to  the  crocodile. — 
ocodlliun.  ».  A  reptile  of  the  order 
■ocoiiilia)  which  includes  the  true  croco- 
e,  the  alligator,  the  gavial,  &c. 
»cus,  kro'kus,  n.  [L.  crocus,1  Gr.  krokos, 
fron,  also  the  crocus.]  A  beautiful  genus 
European  plants,  consisting  'of  many 
rdy  species,  some  of  which  are  vernal 
1  others  autumnal,  and  are  well  known 
gardens,  the  flowers  appearing  before 
s  grass  like  leaves ;  saffron ;  the  long 
rage-reddish  stigmas  of  an  autumnal 
tries  dried;  the  commercial  name  of  a 
I  or  deep  yellow  polishing  powder  made 
:h  oxide  of  iron. 

>ft,  kroft,  n.  [A.Sax.  croft,  a  field;  D. 
A.  a  hillock;  O.D.  krocht,  a  field.]  A 
all  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining 
dwelling-house,  and  used  for  pasture, 
age,  or  other  purposes;  a  very  small 
ni.  —  Crofter,  krof  ter,  n.  One  who 
tivates  a  croft. 

nulecli,  krom'lek,  n.  [W.  cromlech— 
<m,  bent,  concave,  and  llech,  a  flat  stone.] 
1  ancient  structure  (probably  a  sepulchral 
mument)  consisting  of  two  or  more  large 
hewn  stones  fixed  upright  in  the  ground 
^porting  a  large  flat  stone  in  a  horizontal 
sition. 

iniorna,  kro-mor'na,  n.  [From  G. 
tmmhorn,  crooked  horn.]  A  stop  or  set 
pipes  in  an  organ  with  a  clarionet-like 
le. 

>ne,  kron,  n.  [Formerly  crony,  from  D. 
ymie,  a  hussy,  a  slut,  lit.  a  carrion. 
RRION.]  A  contemptuous  term  for  an 
.  woman.— Crony,  kro'ni,  n.  A  cronej; 
intimate  companion;  an  associate;  a 
oiliar  friend. 

>ok,  krok,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  krdkr,  Sw. 
>k,  Dan.  krog,  a  hook  or  crook;  D.  kruk, 
rrutch;  comp.  W.  crwq,  Gael,  crocan,  a 
ok,  a  hook.  Akin  crutch,  crouch.]  Any 
id,  turn,  or  curve;  curvature;  flexure; 
1  bent  or  curved  instrument;  especially, 
ihepherd's  staff,  curving  at  the  end,  or 
1  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  fashioned  in 
1  form  of  a  shepherd's  staff,  as  a  symbol 
his  sway  over  and  care  for  his  flock;  a 
itoral  staff;  a  small  curved  tube  applied 
a  trumpet,  horn,  &c,  to  change  its  key; 
artifice;  a  trick.— v.t.  To  bend;  to  turn 
m  a  straight  line;  to  make  a  curve  or 
)k.— v.i.  To  bend  or  be  bent;  to  be  turned 


from  n  straight  line,  t < »  outre;  t<>  wind 
Crooked,  aro'ked,  a     Deviating  from  a 
straight  line;  •"  at,  curved,  01  winding;  «>> 
or  deformed;  deviating  from  the  path  of 

rectitude;    perverse,    deceitful,    deVlOU 

froward      Crookedly,  kxo'ked-U,  adv. 

In  11  crooked,  curved,  or  peivcise  niiiiiinr 

Crookedness,  kro'ked  net,  n.  The  statu 
or  quality  Of  being  crooked. 
«  'roon,    kron,   v.t.   and   t.     [Imitative   of 
sound;    1)     l.iiuinn,    to   groan,   to   lament   | 

To  sing  in  a  low  bumming  tone;  to  hum;  to 
utter  a  low,  continued,  plaintive  sound. 
Crop,   krop.   n.     |ASa\     OTOp,    top,    bunch, 
craw  of  a   bird;  J),  fcrop,  <i    fcrofi/,  a  buds 

crop;  Icel.  hnpvr,  ii  hump,  bunch.]  The 
first  stomach  of  a  fowl;  the  craw;  that 
which  is  cropped,  cut,  or  gathered  from  a 

single  Held:  the  quantity  of  a  particular 

kind  of  grain,  fruit,  Ac,  obtained  from  a 
single  field  or  in  a  single  season;  the  oorn 
or  fruits  of  the  earth  collected;  harvest; 
corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  while 
growing;  the  act  of  cutting  or  clipping  off, 
as  hair.— Hunting  crop,  a  riding  whip  with 
loop  at  end,  with  no  lash.—  Neck  and  crop, 
bodily;  altogether;  bag  and  baggage.— v.t. — 
cropped,  cropping.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of; 
to  eat  off  or  browse;  to  pull  off;  to  pluck; 
to  mow;  to  reap;  to  cause  to  bear  a  crop; 
to  raise  crops  on.— v.t.  To  yield  harvestf. 
(Shak.)— To  crop  out,  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face; to  appear  incidentally  and  undesign- 
edly; to  come  to  light. —Cropper,  krop'er, 
n.  A  breed  of  pigeons  with  a  large  crop; 
a  fall  as  from  horseback. — Croppy,  krop'i, 
n.  A  person  who  wears  his  nair  closely 
cropped;  specifically,  an  Irish  rebel.— Crop- 
eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  cropped. — 
Crop-sick,  a.  Sick  or  indisposed  from  a 
surcharged  stomach.— Crop-sickness,  n. 
Sickness  from  repletion  of  the  stomach. 

Croquet,  kro'ka,  n.  [Fr.  croquer,  to  crack.] 
An  open-air  game  played  by  two  or  more 
persons  with  mallets,  balls,  pegs  or  posts, 
and  a  series  of  iron  hoops  or  arches,  the 
object  of  each  party  being  to  drive  their 
balls  through  the  hoops  and  against  the 
posts  in  a  certain  order  before  their  op- 
ponents. 

Crore,  kror,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  ten 
millious  (a  crore  of  rupees). 

Crosier,  n.  Crozier. 
Cross,  kros,  n.  [Prov.  cros,  Fr.  croix,  from 
L.  crux,  crucis,  a  cross  used  as  a  gibbet, 
from  same  root  as  that  of  W.  crog,  a  cross, 
crwg,  a  hook;  Ir.  crochaim,  to  hang;  Gael. 
crocan,  a  hook.]  An  instrument  on  which 
malefactors  were  anciently  put  to  death, 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber  placed 
across  each  other,  either  in  form  of  +,  T,  or 
X,  variously  modified,  such  as  that  on  which 
Christ  suffered;  hence,  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  hence,  fig.  the  re- 
ligion itself;  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  a  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to 
excite  devotion,  such  as  were  anciently  set 
in  market-places;  any  figure,  mark,  or  sign 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  formed  by  two 
lines  crossing  each  other,  such  as  the  mark 
made  instead  of  a  signature  by  those  who 
cannot  write;  anything  that  thwarts,  ob- 
structs, or  perplexes;  hindrance,  vexation, 
misfortune,  or  opposition ;  a  mixing  of 
breeds;  a  hybrid. — a.  Transverse;  passing 
from  side  to  side;  falling  athwart;  adverse; 
thwarting;  untoward;  perverse;  intractable; 
peevish;  fretful;  ill-humoured;  contrary; 
contradictory;  perplexing;  made  or  pro- 
duced by  the  opposite  party,  as  a  cross 
question  or  examination. —v.t.  To  draw  or 
run  a  line  or  lay  a  body  across  another;  to 
erase  by  marking  crosses  on  or  over;  to 
cancel;  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon; 
to  pass  from  side  to  side  of;  to  pass  or 
move  over;  to  thwart,  obstruct,  hinder, 
embarrass;  to  contradict;  to  counteract; 
to  clash  with;  to  be  inconsistent  with;  to 
cause  to  interbreed;  to  mix  the  breed  of. — 
v.i.  To  lie  or  be  athwart;  to  move  or  pass 
across. — To  cross  one's  path,  to  thwart  or 
oppose  one's  interest,  purpose,  designs,  &c; 
to  stand  in  one's  way. — Crossed  cheque,  in 
banking,  a  cheque  crossed  with  two  lines, 
between  which  may  be  written  the  name 
of  a  banking  firm  or  the  words  'and  Co.', 


such    marks   being    made   lift    uti    additional 
Security   that    the  mm  shall   be   paid  tr,  u„ 

propei  party,    i  roaalttg,  treeing,  ?<   The 

act  oi  one  »iio  i  i ■  >,.  i  :•.  an  inters)  1 1  ion;  a 
place  specially  set  apart   or  adapt,  .1   for 

I         ing   across,    as    on    a   sheet    ,,,    |MI,.   ,,f 
Crosslel,  knm'let,  n.  A  little  OTOM. 
Crossly,   Kios'li,  (ulr      In  a  crohM  man 
mi  .    athuai  I  ,    Ii  an   v.  i    .  I\      Aq    ftdvt  I 

in   opposition;    unfortunately;    peevishly; 
fretfully.-  Crossness,  krornea,  n, 

or  quality  ol  being  croai    peevii  iimw; 
ill-humour;    fretfulm     .    pervi 
Crosswise,  kros'wiz,  adv.     in  the  form 
ot  a  cross;  across.     Cross>nclloii,  n    I 
a  case  in  irhloh  tin    'I    !■  ndanl    in  an  action 
brings  another  action  against  the  plamtilt 

arising  out  of  the  same  tran  action     doss 
in  mil  n.  The  seats  in  the  House  of  ( !om 

[lions  for  members  attached  t"  no  political 
parly.  Cross-bill,  n.  A  bird  of  several 
species  belonging  to  the  finch  family,  the 
mandibles  of  whose  bill  curve  op] 
ways  and  cross  each  other  at  the  points 
Cross-bones,  n.  pi.  A  symbol  of  death, 
consisting  of  two  human  thigh  or  aim 
bones  placed  crosswise,  generally  in  con- 
junction with  a  skull.— Cross-bow,  n.  An 
ancient  missive  weapon  formed  by  placing 
a  bow  athwart  a  slock. — Cross-bred,  a. 
A  term  applied  to  an  animal  produced  from 
a  male  and  female  of  different  breeds. — 
Cross-breed,  n.  A  breed  produced  from 
parents  of  different  breeds.  —  Cross- 
breeding, n.  The  system  of  breeding 
animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and 
sheep,  from  individuals  of  two  different 
strains  or  varieties.—  Cross-cut,  v.t.  To 
cut  across. — Crosscut-saw,  a  saw  adapted 
for  cutting  timber  across  the  grain.  — 
Cross-examine,  v.t.  To  examine  a  wit- 
ness of  one  party  by  the  opposite  party  in 
the  suit  or  his  counsel.— Cross-examin- 
ation, n.  The  examination  or  interroga- 
tion of  a  witness  called  by  one  party  by  the 
opposite  party  or  his  counsel— Cross-eye, 
n.  That  sort  of  squint  by  which  both  eyes 
turn  towards  the  nose. — Cross-fertilisa- 
tion, 7i.  Bot.  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules 
of  one  plant  by  the  pollen  of  another;  the 
fecundation  of  a  pistilliferous  plant  by  a 
staminiferous  one,  which  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  insects,  the  action  of  the  wind, 
water,  &c—  Cross-fire,  n.  Milit.  a  term 
used  to  denote  that  the  lines  of  fire  from 
two  or  more  parts  of  a  work  cross  one 
another.  —  Cross-garter,  v.t.  To  cross 
the  garters  on  the  leg.  (Shak  I-  -Cross- 
grained,  a.  Having  the  grain  or  fibres 
transverse  or  irregular,  as  timber;  fig. 
perverse;  intractable;  crabbed.  —  Cross- 
hatching,  n.  Engraved  lines  which  cross 
each  other  regularly  to  increase  er  modify 
the  depth  of  shadow.  — Cross-head,  n. 
A  beam  or  rod  stretching  across  the  end 
of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  and  moving 
between  parallel  guides.— Cross-multi- 
plication, n.  Duodecimal.  — Cross- 
pollination,  n.  Same  as  Cross-fertilisa- 
tion.— Cross-purpose,  n.  A  contrary 
purpose;  a  misunderstanding;  an  inconsis- 
tency; pi.  a  sort  of  conversational  game 
consisting  in  the  mixing  up  of  questions 
and  answers. — To  be  at  cross-purposes,  to 
misunderstand  each  other,  and  so  to  act 
counter  without  intending  it.  —  Cross- 
quest  Ion,  v.t.  Tocross-examine. — Cross- 
reference,  n.  A  reference  from  one  part 
of  a  book  to  another  where  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  to  be  had. — 
Cross-road,  n.  A  road  that  crosses  an- 
other, or  the  place  where  one  road  inter- 
sects another;  a  by-road.— Cross-sea,  n. 
A  swell  in  which  the  waves  run  in  different 
directions,  owing  to  a  sudden  change  of 
wind,  or  to  the  opposing  effect  of  winds  and 
currents.  —  Cross-section,  n.  Strictly, 
the  cutting  of  any  body  at  right  angles  to 
its  length,  but  often  used  to  denote  the  area 
of  the  surface  thus  exposed. — Cross-staff 
n.  A  surveying  instrument  consisting  of  a 
staff  carrying  a  brass  circle,  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  or  quadrants:  used  for 
taking  offsets. — Cross-Stone,  ».  A  gray- 
ish-white or  milk-white  mineral  of  the  zeo- 
lite family:  so-called  from  the  joint-like 
intersection  of  its  rhombic  crystals.— Cross- 
tree,  n.  pi.     Naut.    horizontal  pieces  of 
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timber  at  I  lie  upper  etldl  Of  the  lower  ami 
lop  masts,  to  sustain  I  he  fiume  of  the  tups 
and  extend  the.  shrouds. 

Crotch,  krodi,  n.   [Same  m  < 'hutch.)   a 

fork  or  forking;  tho  parting  of  two  branches. 

Crotchet,  krooh'eti  ».  (Fr.  crochet,  dim. 
from  croc*,  a  hook.  OROOHET,  ('hook.)  A 
peculiar  turn  of  the  mind;  a  whim  or  fanoj  , 
a  perverse  conceit,;  print,  a  bracket;  music, 
a  black-faced  note >  with  a  stem,  i  rolchr- 
teer,  kroch-c-tcr',  n.  One  given  to  tome 
favourite  theory,  whim,  hobby,  project,  or 
crotchet. — Crotchety,  kroch'e-ti,  «.  Full 
of  crotchets;  whimsical;  fanciful;  odd.— 
Crotchetiness,  kroch'e-ti-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  crotchety. 

Croton,  kro'ton,  n.  [Gr.  krotCm,  a  tick, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  seeds.  J  A  genus 
of  East  Indian  shrubs  from  the  seeds  of 
which  is  extracted  an  oil  of  active  and 
dangerous  purgative  properties,  and  which, 
when  applied  externally,  acts  as  an  irritant 
and  suppurative. 

Crouch,  kxouch,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of 
crook,  with  modification  of  meaning.]  To 
bend  down;  to  stoop  low;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  as  an  animal;  to  bend  servilely;  to 
stoop  meanly;  to  fawn;  to  cringe.— v.t.  To 
bend  or  cause  to  bend  lowly. 

Croup,  krop,  n.  [Fr.  croupe,  the  rump, 
croup.  Same  origin  as  crop.)  The  rump 
or  buttocks  of  certain  animals,  especially  of 
a  horse;  hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

Croup,  Croop,  krop,  n.  [Sc.  croup,  roup, 
hoarseness ;  allied  to  Goth,  hropjan,  to 
croak,  to  call;  A. Sax.  hreopan,  to  call.]  A 
dangerous  disease  mostly  attackingchildren, 
and  consisting  of  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  windpipe,  accompanied  with  a  short 
barking  cough  and  difficult  respiration, 
generally  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Croupier,  krb'pe-er,  n.  [Fr.  croupier,  from 
croupe,  the  rump  or  hinder  part.]  One  who 
superintends  and  collects  the  money  at  a 
gaming-table;  one  who  at  a  public  dinner 
party  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  as 
assistan  t-chai  r  man . 

Crow,  kro,  n.  [A.Sax.  crdwe,  a  crow, 
crawan,  to  crow  or  croak,  from  the  cry; 
likeG.  krtihe,  a  crow,  krdhen,  to  crow;  Goth. 
kruk,  a  croaking;  L.  crocio,  Gr.  krazo,  to 
croak.  Comp.  crake,  croak.]  The  general 
name  of  such  conirostral  birds  as  the  raven, 
rook,  jackdaw,  carrion  crow,  hooded  crow, 
&c;  usually  of  a  black  colour,  and  having 
the  voice  harsh  and  croaking;  the  cry  of 
the  cock;  a  crowbar  (which  see). — As  the 
crow  flies,  in  a  direction  straight  forward, 
resembling  the  flight  of  the  crow.— To  have 
a  crow  to  pluck  with  one,  to  have  something 
demanding  explanation  from  one;  to  have 
some  fault  to  find  with  one;  to  have  a  dis- 
agreeable matter  to  settle. — v.i.  crowed  or 
crew;  pp.  crowed.  [A.Sax.  crdwan.]  To  cry 
or  make  a  noise  as  a  cock  in  joy,  gaiety,  or 
defiance;  to  boast  in  triumph;  to  vaunt;  to 
vapour;  to  swagger;  to  utter  a  sound  ex- 
pressive of  pleasure,  as  a  child. — Crowbar, 
kro'bar,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  and 
sometimes  forked  end,  used  as  a  lever  for 
forcing  open  doors  or  raising  weights. — 
Crow-berry,  n.  The  jet-black  berry  of  a 
small  evergreen  shrub  common  on  heaths  in 
Scotland  and  north  of  England. — Crow- 
foot, n.  Naut.  a  complication  of  small  cords 
spreading  out  from  a  long  block,  used  to 
suspend  the  awnings,  &c;  a  popular  name 
for  the  species  of  buttercups,  from  the  leaf 
being  supposed  to  have  the  shape  of  the 
foot  of  a  crow.— Crow-quill,  n.  A  crow's 
feather  made  into  a  pen  and  used  where 
very  fine  writing  is  required,  as  in  lithog- 
raphy, tracing,  &c.— Crow's-bill,  n.  A 
kind  of  forceps  for  extracting  bullets  and 
other  things  from  wounds. — Crow's-feet, 
n.  pi.  The  wrinkles  brought  on  by  age 
under  and  around  the  outer  corners  of  the 
eyes.— Crow's-foot,  n.  A  caltrop  (which 
see).— Crow's-nest,  n.  A  barrel  or  box 
fitted  up  on  the  main-topmast  cross-trees  of 
an  Arctic  vessel  for  the  shelter  of  the  look- 
out man. 

Crowd,  kroud,  n.  [A.Sax.  crudan,  to  press; 
O.D.  cruden,  to  press,  to  push;  L.G.  krilden, 
to  oppress.]    A  number  of  persons  or  things 
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collected  <>r  elusriy  pi.  .  .  .1  toget  bi  t .  ;i 
number   of   persons   congregated   without 

older;  a  throng;  the  lower  orders  of  peopli 

the  populace;  the  vulgar;  the  moo.— v.t. 

To  press  into  a  crowd,  to  drive  together;  to 

mi  i>y  pressing  numbers  together  without 
order;  to  till  to  excess;  to  throng  about;  to 

press  upon;  to  encumber  or  annoy  by  mul- 
titudes or  excess  of  numbers,  v.i.  To  press 
in    numbers;    to   swarm;    to  press  or   urge 

forward. 

Crowd,?  kroud,  n.  The  crwth  (which  see). 
— Crowdcr,?  Itrou'der,  n.    A  fiddler. 

Crown,  kroim,  ;/.  [O.Fr.  corone,  Fr.  cou- 
rontU,  Jj.  corona  crown;  (Jr.  korone,  any- 
thing curved,  a  crown;  akin  W.  crwn,  Ir. 
cruin,  round.]  An  ornament  for  the  head, 
in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland,  worn  as 
a  symbol  of  honour,  victory,  joy,  &c;  a  rich 
head-covering  of  gold,  gems,  &c,  worn  by 
monarchs  on  state  occasions  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty;  hence,  regal  power;  royalty; 
kingly  government  or  executive  authority; 
the  wearer  of  a  crown;  the  sovereign,  as 
head  of  the  state;  honorary  distinction; 
l-eward;  honour;  completion;  accomplish- 
ment; highest  or  most  perfect  state;  acme; 
the  top  part  of  anything,  as  of  the  head,  or 
of  a  covering  for  the  head,  of  a  mountain 
or  other  elevated  object;  the  portion  of  a 
tooth  which  appears  above  the  gum;  the 
end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point 
from  which  the  arms  proceed;  a  coin  an- 
ciently stamped  with  a  crown  (the  English 
crown  being  a  silver  piece,  value  5s.);  paper 
of  a  particular  size  (15  by  20  inches),  so 
called  from  formerly  having  the  water- 
mark of  a  crown.— v.  t.  To  cover,  decorate, 
or  invest  with,  or  as  if  with,  a  crown;  hence, 
to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and  power;  to 
honour;  to  reward;  to  dignify;  to  form  the 
topmost  or  finishing  part  of;  to  terminate 
or  finish;  to  complete;  to  consummate;  to 
perfect. — a.  Relating  to,  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  crown  or  government. 
— Crown  or  demesne  lands,  the  lands,  estate, 
or  other  real  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  or  sovereign.—  Crown  lug,  krou'- 
ning,  a.  Forming  the  crown  or  summit; 
completing ;  perfecting  ;  final.  —  Crown- 
glass,  n.  The  finest  sort  of  common 
window-glass. — Crownless,  kroun'les,  a. 
Destitute  of  a  crown. — Crownlet,  kroun'- 
let,  n.  A  small  crown.— Crown-prince, 
n.  The  prince  royal  who  is  apparently  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.— Crown-saw,  n.  A 
species  of  circular  saw  formed  by  cutting 
the  teeth  round  the  edge  of  a  cylinder,  as 
the  surgeon's  trepan.  —  Crown-wheel, 
n.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth  set  at  right 
angles  with  its  plane,  as  in  certain  watches. 
—Crown-work,  n.  Fort,  an  outwork 
running  into  the  field,  consisting  of  two 
demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

Crowth,  krouth,  n.    Crwth. 

Crozier,  Crosier,  kro'zhi-er,  n.  [O.E. 
croisier,  croysier,  from  Fr.  crois,  a  cross. 
Cross.]  A  staff  about  5  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  cross  or  crucifix, 
borne  by  or  before  an  archbishop  on  solemn 
occasions;  also(andmoreproperly)  abishop's 
pastoral  staff  terminating  in  a  crook. — 
Croziered,  Crosiered,  kro'zhi-erd,  a. 
Bearing  a  crozier. 

Crucial,  kro'shi-al,  a.  [Fr.  crucial,  from 
L.  crux,  crucis,  a  cross.  Cross.]  Relating 
to  or  like  a  cross;  having  the  shape  of  a 
cross;  transverse;  intersecting;  trying  or 
searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the  cross;  de- 
cisive (a  crucial  experiment). — Cruciate,  t 
krb'shi-at,  v.t.  [L.  crucio,  cruciatum,  to 
torture.]  To  torture;  to  torment;  to  afflict 
with  extreme  pain  or  distress. — a.  Tor- 
mentedt;  hot.  having  four  parts  arranged 
like  the  arms  of  a  cross;  cruciform. — Cru- 
cifer,  kro'si-fer,  n.  [L.  crux,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  A  plant  belonging  to  a  very  exten- 
sive order,  all  the  members  of  which  have 
flowers  with  six  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
short,  and  four  sepals  and  petals,  the  spread- 
ing limbs  of  which  form  a  Maltese  iross, 
whence  the  name. — Cruciferous.,  i.ro- 
sif'er-us,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cruci- 
fers.— Cruciform,  krb'si-form,  a.  Cross- 
shaped;  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
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Crucible,  krb'si-hl,  n.  [L.L.  rruribulvm 
from  1  be  root  seen  111  <;.  krusi  ,1.  . , 
kroet,  pitcher;  akin  cresset.]  A  chemicai 
vessel  or  melting-pot,  made  oi  ■  arth,  black 
lead,  platiua,  &.C.,  and  so  tempered  md 
baked  as  to  endure  extreme  heal  without! 
fusing;  fig,  a  severe  or  searching  test. 

Cruelty,  kro'si  fl,  v.t.— crucified,  orv 
iny      [Fr.  crucifie.r,  L.  crux,  cross,  ami 
to  fix.    Crohs,  Fix.]    To  nail  to  a  cross;  to 
put  to  death  by  nailing  the  hands  ai  d 
to  a  cross  or  gibbet,  sometimes  anciently  b) 
fastening  a  criminal  to  a  cross  with  cords; 
Scrip,  to  subdue  or  mortify  (to  crucij 
llesli).  —  Crucilicr,   kro'si  f  I  er,   n. 
who  crucifies. —  Crucifix,   kro'si-nka.  n. 
[L.  crucifixus,  crucified.]    A  cross  with  the 
figure  of  Christ  crucified  upon  it.—  Cruel* 
Is  \  ion,  kro-si  fik'sbnii,  n.     The  act  of  nail- 
ing or  fastening  a  person  to  a  cross,  f< 
purpose  of  putting   him    to  death;    di 
upon  a  cross,  especially  the  death  of  Christ. 
— Cruciferous,  kro-sij'er-us,  a.    Hearing 
the  cross. 

Crude,  krbd,  a.  [L.  crudus,  raw,  unripe, 
akin  crudelis,  cruel;  from  same  root  a 
raw.  Raw.]  Raw;  not  cooked;  in  its 
natural  state;  not  digested  in  the  stomach; 
not  altered,  refined,  or  prepared  by  any 
artificial  process  (crude  salt  or  alum);  un- 
ripe; not  having  reached  the  mature  or 
perfect  state;  not  brought  to  perfection; 
unfinished;  immature;  not  matured;  not 
well  formed,  arranged,  or  prepared  in  the 
intellect  (notions,  plan,  theory).— Crudely 
krod'li,  adv.  In  a  crude  manner;  without 
due  preparation;  without  form  or  arrange- 
ment ;  without  maturity  or  digestion.— 
Crudeness,  krbd'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  crude;  rawness;  unripeness; 
a  state  of  being  unformed  or  undigested; 
immatureness.— Crudity,  kro'di-ti,  n.  [L. 
cruditas.]    Crudeness;  that  which  is  crude. 

Cruel,  kro'el,  a.  [Fr.  cruel,  from  L.  crudtl 
is,  cruel.  Crude.]  Disposed  to  give  pain 
to  others  in  body  or  mind;  destitute  of  pity, 
compassion,  or  kindness;  hard-hearted:  ap- 
plied to  persons;  exhibiting  or  proceeding 
from  cruelty;  causing  pain,  grief,  or  distress: 
inhuman;  tormenting,  vexing,  or  afflicting, 
(disposition,  mood,  manner,  act,  words,  &c). 
—Cruelly,  kro'el-li,  adv.  In  a  cruel  man- 
ner; with  cruelty;  inhumanly;  barbarously; 
painfully;  with  severe  pain  or  torture;  ex- 
tremely (colloq.).—  Cruelty,  krb'el-ti,  n. 
[O.Fr.  cruelte,  L.  crudelitas.]  The  state  or 
character  of  being  cruel;  savage  or  barbar- 
ous disposition;  any  act  which  inflicts  un- 
necessary pain;  a  wrong;  an  act  of  great 
injustice  or  oppression. 

Cruet,  kro'et,  n.  [Contr.  from  Fr.  cruchette, 
dim.  of  cruche,  a  pitcher.  Akin  crock, 
cruse.]  A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for 
holding  vinegar,  oil,  &c.— Cruet-Stand, 
n.  A  frame,  often  of  silver,  for  holding 
cruets. 

Cruise,  kroz,  v.i. — cruised,  cruising.  [D 
kruisen,  to  cross,  to  cruise,  from  kruis,  t 
cross.  Cross.]  To  sail  hither  and  thither 
or  to  rove  on  the  ocean  in  search  of  ai 
enemy's  ships  for  capture,  for  protecting 
commerce,  for  pleasure,  or  any  other  pur 
pose.—  n.  A  voyage  made  in  various  courses 
a  sailing  to  and  fro,  as  in  search  of  ar 
enemy's  ships,  or  for  pleasure.— Cruiser 
kro'zer,  n.  A  person  or  a  ship  that  cruises 
an  armed  ship  that  sails  to  and  fro  for  cap 
turing  an  enemy's  ships,  for  protecting  com 
merce,  or  for  plunder. 

Cruive,  kriiv,  n.  [Gael,  cro,  a  hovel,  8 
wattled  fold.]  A  sort  of  hedge  formed  b} 
stakes  on  a  tidal  river  or  the  sea-beach  fot 
catching  fish.    [Scotch.] 

Crumb,  krum,  n.  [A.Sax.  cruma  =  J)' 
kruim,  Dan.  krumme,  G.  krume,  a  crumb 
from  root  of  crimp.]  A  small  fragment  oi 
piece;  usually,  a  small  piece  of  bread  01 
other  food,  broken  or  cut  off;  the  soft  par 
of  bread:  opposed  to  crust. — v.t.  To  breai 
into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers;  to  cove: 
(meat,  &c.)  with  bread  crumbs.—  Crumb 
brush,  n.  A  brush  for  sweeping  crumb 
off  the  table.— Crumb-cloth,  n.  A  clotl 
to  be  laid  under  a  table  to  receive  fallim 
fragments,  and  keep  the  carpet  clean.-; 
Crumble,  krum'bl,  v.t.— crumbled,  crumi 
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I A  <ii m.  form  bom  oot«6:  like  i> 
kiumtht,  to  crumble.]    To 

inti>  crumbs  or  small  plea  i  >  i 
,11  nit.'  small  pieces,  ;is  something 
lj  to  moulder;   to  become  frittered 

^Crumbly,  krum'bli,  <(.  Ap<  to 
,1,.  brittle;  friable.  Crumby. 
i,  ,i  Pull  of  crumbs;  soft  like  the 
i  of  hn  ad 

,!»«'!.  krum'pet,  n.    [Allied  to  orimp, 

I  of  mufflD  or  tea-cake,  \eiy 

mil  spongy. 

iplc.  krum'pl,  vt     erumpltd,  omm- 

ly  allied  to  crimp  and  rru»ip.] 
isa  into  wrinkles  or  folds;  to 
l\>  oon tract;   to  shrink;  to 
1.' 

ph.  knmsh.  vt.  [See  Craunch]  To 
with  the  teeth;  to  ohew  with  vio- 
imd  noise,  v.i.  To  press  with  force 
nise  through  a  brittle  obstacle. 
rill,  kro'or -in.  it  [L.  cmor,  blood] 
red  oolouring  matter  of  blood  cor- 
>s.  luBmoglobin. 

oer,  krup'er,  n.  [Fr.  croupttre,  from 
the  buttocks.  Croup.]  The  but- 
of  a  hone;  B  strap  of  leather  buckled 
■M)e  and  passing  under  a  horse's  tail, 
vent  the  saddle  from  sliding  forward 
the  horse's  neek. 

ll,  kro'ral,  a.  [L.  crurdlis,  from  cms, 
!  the  (eg.]  Belonging  to  the  leg.— 
d  arch,  the  ligament  of  the  thigh. 
idc.  kru  sad',  n.  [Fr.  croisade,  from 
>ix.  a  eross.]  A  military  expedition 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  undertaken 
ristians  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
i -nt  li  centuries,  for  the  recovery  of 
[oly  Land  from  the  power  of  infidels 
ihammedans;  any  enterprise  under- 
through  enthusiasm. — v.i.— crusaded, 
iing.  To  eugage  in  a  crusade;  to  sup- 
>r  oppose  any  cause  with  zeal. — <  rii- 
r,  kru-sa'der,  n.  A  person  engaged 
crusade.  —Crusading,  'kru-sa'- 
a.  Engaged  in  or  relating  to  the 
Jes. 

ido,  kru-sa'do,  n.    A  Portuguese  coin 

•  value  or  2.s.  9d.,  so  called  from  having 
oss  stamped  on  it.    (Shak.) 

i.  kros,  n.  [Icel.  krus,  Dan.  kruus,  D. 
pot,  mug;  akin  cresset,  crucible.]  A 
cup;  a  bottle  or;cruet  (O.T.).— Cru« 
;rS'set,Ji.  [Fr.  creuzet.]  A  goldsmith's 
)le  or  melting-pot. 

b.  krush,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  cruisir,  croissir, 
«k  or  crash,  from  the  Teutonic;  comp. 
kryste,  Sw.  krysta,  Icel.  kreista,  to 
ze;  Goth,  kriustan,  to  gnash.]  To 
and  bruise  between  two  hard  bodies ; 
leeze  so  as  to  force  out  of  the  natural 
;  to  press  with  violence;  to  force  to- 
r  into  a  mass;  to  beat  or  force  down, 
incumbent  weight,  with  breaking  or 
ng;  to  bruise  and  break  into  fine  par- 
by  beating  or  grinding;  to  commin- 
to  subdue  or  conquer  beyond  resis- 
.— v.i.  To  press,  bruise,  or  squeeze. — 
violent  pressing  or  squeezing;  the  act 
ect  of  anything  that  crushes;  violent 
ire  caused  by  a  crowd;  a  crowding 
ing  crowded  together.  —  Crasher, 
i'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  crushes. 
ushiiig,  krush'ing,  o.  Having  the 
r  to  crush ;  overwhelming. — Crush* 
n.    A  soft  hat  which  may  be  carried 

•  the  arm  without  having  its  shape 
)yed.— Crush-room,  n.  A  room  in 
atre,  opera-house,  &c,  in  which  the 
nee  may  promenade  during  the  inter- 
if  an  entertainment. 

t,  krust,  n.  [O.Fr.  crouste,  L.  crusta.] 
ird  or  comparatively  hard  external 
3r  covering;  a  hard  coating  on  a  sur- 
the  hard  outside  portion  of  a  loaf; 
crustation ;  a  deposit  from  wine,  as 
ens,  collected  on  the  interior  of  bot- 
fec.— Crust  of  the  earth,  the  exterior 
)n  of  our  globe  which  is  so  far  acces- 
to  our  inspection  and  observation. — 
o  cover  with  a  crust;  to  spread  over 
hard  matter ;  to  incrust.  —  v.i.  To 
r  or  form  into  a  crust.— Crustacea, 
La'she-a,  n.   pi.     [From  their  crusty 
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Bg  or  r  in  n  i    \n  Importanl  dh 
ni  animals,  comp  bs,  lobsters,  a  u 

Ush,  ihrimp,  fee  ,  having  an  i  sternal  sal 
oareoua  skeleton  or  shell  m  many  pj 
ami  oapable  of  being  moulted  or  east;  a 
number  "f  Jointed  limbs;  bead  and  thorax. 
united  miii  a  tingle  mas-,  abdomen  ofto  a 
forming  a  kind  of  tail  Crustacean. 
krus  la  she  an,    n.   and   <i       One   ot,   OX   1" * 

tabling  to  the  crustaceans     Crustnee- 

oloc>.  krus  i:l  she  oV'o-ji,  ;i.  Thai  luaneh 
of  /oology  which  treats  of  cruslueeous  am 

male.  — Xruataceoua,  krus-ta'ehus,  a. 

Having  a  onut  Like  sliell,  belonging  to  the 
Crustacea;  crustacean.-   Criistated,  krua'- 

ta  nil,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust.— Cms- 
latioil,  krus  ta'shon,  u.  An  adherent 
crust;  incrustation.— Crustily,  krus'ti  li, 

udv,  In  a  crusty  manner;  peevishly;  harshly; 
morosely.  —  Crustiness,  krus'ti -ties,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  crusty;  hardness;  snap 
pislmess;  surliness. —Crusty,  krus'ti,  a. 
lake  crust;  of  the  nature  of  a  crust;  per- 
taining to  ■  hard  covering;  hard:  peevish; 
snappish;  surly. 

Crut,  krut,  n.  [Perhaps  Fr.  croUte,  crust.] 
The  rough  shaggy  part  of  oak  bark. 

Crutch,  kruch,  n.  [A.Sax.  cryce,  cricc,  a 
staff,  a  crutch;  D.  kruk,  G.  kriicke,  Dan. 
krykke,  Sw.  krycka,  a  crutch;  same  root 
as  in  crook.]  A  staff  with  a  curving  cross- 
piece  at  the  head,  to  be  placed  under  the 
arm  or  shoulder  to  support  the  lame  in 
walking;  any  fixture  or  adjustment  of  simi- 
lar form :  used  in  various  technical  mean- 
ings.—  v.t.  To  support  on  crutches;  to 
prop  or  sustain  with  miserable  helps.  — 
Crutched,  krucht,  p.  and  a.  Supported 
with  crutches;  using  crutches;  crossed; 
badged  with  a  cross.— Crutched  Friars,  an 
order  of  friars  founded  at  Bologna  in  1169, 
so  named  from  their  adopting  the  cross  as 
their  special  symbol. 

Crux,  kruks,  n.  [L.  crux,  a  cross.]  Any- 
thing that  puzzles  greatly  or  torments  with 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  explanation. 

Crwth,  kruth,  n.  [W.]  A  kind  of  violin 
with  six  strings,  formerly  much  used  in 
Wales. 

Cry,  krl,  v.i.  —  cried,  crying.  [Fr.  crier, 
from  L.  quiritare,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Quirites,  or  citizens.]  To  utter  a  loud  voice; 
to  speak,  call,  or  exclaim  with  vehemence; 
to  utter  a  loud  voice  by  way  of  earnest  re- 
quest or  prayer;  to  utter  the  voice  of  sorrow; 
to  lament;  to  weep  or  shed  tears;  to  utter 
a  loud  voice  in  giving  public  notice;  to  utter 
a  loud  inarticulate  sound,  as  a  dog  or  other 
animal. — To  cry  out,  to  exclaim ;  to  voci- 
ferate; to  clamour;  to  utter  a  loud  voice; 
to  utter  lamentations. — To  cry  out  against, 
to  complain  loudly  against;  to  blame  or 
censure. — I  cry  you  mercy, t  I  beg  pardon. 
— v.t.  To  utter  loudly;  to  sound  abroad;  to 
proclaim;  to  name  loudly  and  publicly,  so 
as  to  give  notice  regarding;  to  advertise  by 
crying.  —  To  cry  down,  to  decry :  to  dis- 
praise; to  condemn.— To  cry  xip,  to  praise; 
to  applaud;  to  extol. — n.  Any  loud  sound 
articulate  or  inarticulate  uttered  by  the 
mouth  of  an  animal;  a  loud  or  vehement 
sound  uttered  in  weeping  or  lamentation; 
a  fit  of  weeping;  clamour;  outcry;  an  object 
for  which  a  party  professes  great  earnest- 
ness; a  political  catchward  or  the  like. — 
Crier,  Cryer,  kri'er,  n.  One  who  cries; 
especially,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
claim the  orders  or  commands  of  a  court, 
to  keep  silence,  &c. — Crying,  krl'ing,  a. 
Calling  for  vengeance  and  punishment; 
clamant;  notorious;  common;  great  (crying 
sins). 

Cryolite,  krl'o-lit,  n.  [Gr.  kryos,  cold,  and 
lithos,  stone  —  ice -stone.]  A  fluoride  of 
sodium  and  aluminium  found  in  Green- 
land and  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  great 
importance  as  one  source  of  the  metal 
aluminium. 

Cryophorns,  kri-of'o-rus,  n.  [Gr.  kryos, 
frost,  and  pftoraj,  to  bear.]  An  instrument 
for  showing  the  diminution  of  temperature 
in  water  by  evaporation. 

Crypt,  kript,  n.  [L.  crypta,  Gr.  crypts, 
from  krypto,  to  hide.]  A  subterranean  cell 
or  cave,  especially  one  constructed  for  the 
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inti  iment    of   bodies:   that    pint   of  a  i •iithi-- 

'i i ;ii.  church,  <ve  ,  below  the  floor,  est  apart 
tor  Don u mental  purposes,  ami  sometimes 
ii  i  'i  as  a  ohapel  Crj  ptal  krir/tal,  " 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  e  crypt 
Cryptic. |,  CryptlcaM  krip'tik.  krip'tt 
kal,  a  Hidden;  secret;  occult  Crj  pit- 
rally, t  knp'ii  kal  h,  adv,    Secretly. 

<  ry plohriim-lilatr,  trip  u,  hian^'ki  at, 
a.  [(Jr.  hrypto*,  oonoealea,  and  branchia\ 
gilln  )  Zool.  having  concealed  Bilk;  desti- 
tute of  distinct  gills. 

Cryptogam,  krip'to  gam,  n      |(ir.  krypton, 

concealed,  and  gtuiwt,  marriage  |    <>n<-  01 

those  plantH  forming  a  large  division  of  the 

vegetable  kingdom  which  do  nol  hear  true 

flower!  consisting  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  which  are  divided  into  cellular  and 
vascular  cryptogams,  the  former  including 
alga-,  fungi,  lichens,  mosses,  &c,  the  latter 
the  ferns,  horse-tails,  lycopods,  Kc.  — C'ry  p« 
togaiuic,  Cryplogamous,  krip  1 0 
gam'ik,  krip-tog'a-mus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cryptogams.— Cry ptogamlst,  krip-tog'o- 
mist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  cryptogamic 
botany. —Cry ptogailiy,  krip-tog'a-mi, 
n.  Obscure  fructification,  as  in  the  crypto- 
gams. 

Cryptograph,  krip'to-graf,  n.  [Gr.  kryp- 
tos,  concealed,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Some- 
thing written  in  stent  characters  or  cipher. 
—Cryptographer,  krip- tog 'ra-fer,  n. 
One  who  writes  in  secret  characters.  — 
Cryptographic,  Cryptographlral, 
krip-to-graf'ik,  krip-to-graf'i-kal,  o.  Writ- 
ten in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher;  per- 
taining to  cryptography.  —  Crypt  Ogra  - 
phy,  krip-tog'ra-fi,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
writing  in  secret  characters;  also,  secret 
characters  or  cipher.—  Cry ptology,  krip- 
tol'o-ji,  n.    Secret  or  enigmatical  language. 

Cryptonym,  krip'to-nim,  n.  [Gr.  kryptos, 
concealed,  and  onoma,  a  name.]  A  private, 
secret,  or  hidden  name;  a  name  which  one 
bears  in  some  society  or  brotherhood. 

Crystal,  kris'tal,  n.  [L.  crystallus,  Gr.  krys- 
tallos,  from  kryos,  frost.]  A  species  of 
glass  more  perfect  in  its  composition  and 
manufacture  than  common  glass ;  hence, 
collectively,  all  articles,  as  decanters,  cruets, 
&c,  made  of  this  material;  chem.  and 
mineral,  an  inorganic  body,  which,  by  the 
operation  of  affinity,  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plane  and  smooth  surfaces. 
— Rock  crystal,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  particu- 
larly of  limpid  or  colourless  quartz.  —  a. 
Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal;  clear; 
transparent ;  pellucid.  —  Crystalline, 
kris'tal-in,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal;  relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystallo- 
graphy ;  resembling  crystal ;  pure ;  clear ; 
transparent;  pellucid.  —  Crystalline  lens, 
a  lens-shaped  pellucid  body  situated  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  serving  to 
produce  that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
which  is  necessary  to  cause  them  to  meet 
in  the  retina,  and  form  a  perfect  image 
there.— Crystallizable,kris'ta-liz-a-bl,a. 
Capable  of  being  crystallized.— Crystal- 
lization, kris'tal-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  crystallizing  or  forming  crystals;  the 
act  or  process  of  becoming  crystallized,  so 
that  crystals  are  produced  with  a  deter- 
minate and  regular  form,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance;  a  body  formed 
by  the  process  of  crystallizing.— Water  of 
crystallization,  the  water  which  unites 
chemically  with  many  salts  during  the  pro- 
cess^ of  crystallizing.— Crystallize,  kris'- 
ta-liz,  v.t. — crystallized,  crystallizing.  To 
cause  to  form  crystals. — v.i.  To  be  con- 
verted into  a  crystal;  to  become  solidified, 
as  the  separate  particles  of  a  substance 
into  a  determinate  and  regular  shape. — 
Crystallogeny,  kris-ta-loj'e-ni,  n.  The 
origin  of  crystals.— Crystallographer, 
kris-ta-log'ra-fer,  n.  One  who  treats  of  crys- 
tallography, crystals,  or  the  manner  of  their 
formation.— Crystallographlc,  Crys- 
tallographical,  kris'tal-6-graf"ik,  kris'- 
tal-o-grafi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  crystallog- 
raphy. —  Crystallographically,  kris'- 
tal-o-graf"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  crystallography.  —  Crystallography, 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ug,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  uig;      wh,  u7iig;      zh,  azure. 
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kris-ta-log'ra-fi,  n.  Tlic  doctrine  or  science 
of  crystallization,  teaching  the  principle! 
of  the  process,  and  the  forms  and  structure 
of  crystals.— Crystalloid,  kris'tal-oid,  a. 
Resembling  a  crystal.-  n.  The  name  given 
to  a  class  of  bodies  which  have  the  power, 
when  in  solution,  of  passing  through  mem- 
branes, as  parchment-paper,  easily:  opposed 
to  colloids,  which  have  not  this  power;  in 
Bteda,  &0..  a  minute  crystal-shaped  mass  of 
albuminoid  matter.— Crystal  lomnm-y, 
kris'tal-o-man-si,  re.  [Gr.  manteia,  divina- 
tion.] A  mode  of  divining  by  means  of  a 
transparent  body,  as  a  precious  stoue,  crys- 
tal globe,  &c— Crystallometry,  kris-ta- 
lom'et-ri,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  measur- 
ing the  forms  of  crystals. 
Ctenoid,  ten'oid,  a.  (Gr.  kteis,  ktenos,  a 
comb,  and  eidos,  form. J  Comb-shaped; 
pectinated;  having  the  posterior  edge  with 
teeth:  said  of  the  scales  of  certain  fishes, 
those  of  the  perch  and  flounder  being  of 
this  kind;  having  scales  of  this  kind. — n. 
A  fish  having  ctenoid  scales;  one  of  an 
order  of  tiahes,  mostly  fossil,  haviug  scales 
jagged  or  pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb .—  Ctcnoldiail,  te-noi'di-an,  re.  and 
a.    One  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  ctenoids. 

Cub,  kub,  re.  [Etymology  unknown.]  The 
young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  as  of  the 
liou,  bear,  or  fox;  a  whelp;  a  young  boy 
or  girl:  in  contempt.—  v. t. — cubbed,  cubbing. 
To  bring  forth  a  cub  or  cubs. 

C libation,  t  kii-ba'shon,  re.  [L.  cubatio, 
from  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  lying 
down;  a  reclining.  — Cubatory.t  ku'ba-to- 
ri,  a.    Lying  down;  reclining;  incumbent. 

Cube,  kub,  re.  [Fr.  cube,  from  L.  cubus,  Gr. 
kybos,  a  cube,  a  cubical  die.]  A  solid  body 
that  is  exactly  square;  a  regular  solid  body 
with  six  equal  sides,  all  squares,  and  con- 
taining equal  angles;  the  product  of  a  num- 
ber multiplied  into  itself,  and  that  product 
multiplied  into  the  same  number  (4x4=16, 
and  16x4=64,  the  cube  of  4). — Cube  root, 
the  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied 
into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product,  pro- 
duces the  cube  (thus  4  is  the  cube  root  of 
64). — v.t.— cubed,  cubing.  To  raise  to  the 
cube  or  third  power  by  multiplying  into 
itself  twice.— Cubature,  ku'ba-tur,  n.  The 
finding  of  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a 
body.  —  Cubic,  Cnbical,  ku'bik,  ku'bi- 
kal,  a.  [L.  cubicus.]  Having  the  form  or 
properties  of  a  cube;  pertaining  to  the  mea- 
sure of  solids  (a  cubic  foot,  cubic  contents). 
— Cubically,  ku'bi-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  cubi- 
cal method. — Cubicalness,'kub'i-kal-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. — 
Cubiform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube. 
—Cuboid,  Cuboidal,  ku'boid,  ku-boi'- 
dal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube  or  dif- 
fering little  from  it. — Cube-ore,  n.  Ar- 
seniate  of  iron,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour. —Cube-spar,  n.  An  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Cubeb,  ku'beb,  n.  [Ar.  kabdban.]  The  small 
spicy  berry  of  a  kind  of  pepper,  a  native  of 
Java  and  other  East  India  Isles. 

Cnbicular,  ku-bik'u-ler,  a.  [L.  cubiculum, 
a  sleeping-room.]  Belonging  to  a  bed- 
chamber. —  Cubicnlary.t  ku-bik'u-la-ri, 
a.  Fitted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down. — 
Cubicnle.t  ku'bi-kul,  n.  A  bed-chamber; 
a  chamber. 

Cubit,  ku'bit,  n.  [L.  cubitus,  cubitum,  the 
elbow,  an  ell  or  cubit,  from  root  of  L.  cubo, 
to  lie  or  recline.]  Anat.  the  fore-arm;  the 
ulna,  a  bone  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist;  a  lineal  measure,  being  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger:  usually 
taken  at  18  inches. — Cubital,  ku'bi-tal,  a. 
Of  the  length  of  a  cubit;  pertaining  to  the 
cubit  or  ulna. 

Cucking-stool,  kuk'ing-stol,  n.  [Icel. 
kuka,  to  ease  one's  self,  kukr,  dung.]  A  chair 
in  which  an  offender  was  placed,  usually 
before  her  or  his  own  door,  to  be  hooted  at 
or  pelted  by  the  mob;  or  it  might  be  used 
for  ducking  its  occupant. 

Cuckold,  kuk'old,  n.  [Lit.  one  who  is 
cuckooed,  from  O.Fr.  coucoul,  L.  cuculus,  a 
cuckoo;  from  the  cuckoo's  habit  of  deposit- 
ing her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.] 
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A  man  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed;  the 
husband  of  an  adulteress. — v.t.  To  make  a 
cuckold  of.— Cuckold !/,<',  kuk'ol-diz,  v.t. 
To  cuckold.  —  Cuckoldly,  kuk'old-li,  a. 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold.  (Shak.) 
— Clickoldoin,  kuk'ol  dam,  rt.  The  state 
of  a  cuckold.— Cuckoldry,  kuk'old-ri,  n. 
The  debauching  of  other  men's  wives;  the 
state  of  being  made  a  cuckold. 

Cuckoo,  <  ii  <•  It  on  ,  ku'ko,  ku'ko,  n.  [Fr. 
coucou,  from  L.  cuculus,  like  G.  kukuk,  D. 
koekoek,  Gr.  kokkux,  Skr.  kokila,  names 
derived  from  its  cry]  A  migratory  bird 
remarkable  for  its  striking  call-note  and 
its  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds;  also  the  name  of  many 
allied  birds  in  various  parts  of  the  world. — 
Cuckoo-spit,  Cuckoo-spit  lie,  re.  A 
froth  found  on  plants  in  summer,  being  a 
secretion  formed  by  the  larva  of  a  small 
insect. 

Cucullate,  Cucullated,  ku-kul'at,  ku- 
kul'a-ted,  a.  [L.  cucullatus,  from  cucullus, 
a  hood  or  cowl.]  Hooded;  cowled;  covered 
as  with  a  hood ;  having  the  shape  or  re- 
semblance of  a  hood. 

Cucumber,  ku'kum-ber,  n.  [Fr.  concombre, 
from  L.  cucumis,  cucumeris,  a  cucumber.] 
An  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  family,  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  prized  as  an  escu- 
lent; in  an  unripe  state  used  in  pickles 
under  the  name  of  gherkins. — Cucumber- 
tree,  n.  A  beautiful  American  tree,  a 
species  of  Magnolia,  abounding  in  the 
Alleghanies.— Cucumiform,  ku-ku' mi- 
form,  a.    Shaped  like  a  cucumber. 

Cucurbit,  Cucurbite,  ku-ker'bit,  ku- 
ker'bit,  n.  [Fr.  cucurbite,  L.  cucurbita,  a 
gourd.]  A  chemical  vessel  originally  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd,  but  sometimes  shallow, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  used  in  distillation. — 
Cucurbitaceous,  ku-ker'bi-ta"shus,  a. 
Resembling  a  gourd. — Cucurbital,  ku- 
ker'bi-tal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gourd 
or  cucumber  family  of  plants. 

Cud,  kud,  n.  [A.Sax.  cud,  the  cud,  what 
is  chewed,  from  cedwan,  to  chew.]  The 
food  which  going  into  the  first  stomach  of 
ruminating  animals  is  afterwards  brought 
up  and  chewed  at  leisure;  a  portion  of  to- 
bacco held  in  the  mouth  and  chewed;  a 
quid. — To  chew  the  cud  (fig.),  to  ponder;  to 
reflect;  to  ruminate. 

Cudbear,  kud'bar,  n.  [After  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.] 
A  purple  or  violet-coloured  powder,  used 
in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  pre- 
pared from  various  species  of  lichens. 

Cuddle,  kud'l,  v.i.  —  cuddled,  cuddling. 
[Origin  doubtful;  perhaps  same  as  coddle.] 
To  lie  close  or  snug;  to  squat;  to  join  in  an 
embrace;  to  fondle. — v.t.  To  hug;  to  fondle; 
to  press  close,  so  as  to  keep  warm. — re.  A 
hug;  an  embrace. 

Cuddy,  kud'i,  re.  [Probably  a  word  of 
East  Indian  origin.]  Naut.  a  room  or  cabin 
abaft  and  under  the  poop-deck;  also  a  sort 
of  cabin  or  cook-room  in  lighters,  barges,  &c. 

Cuddy,  kud'i,  re.  [An  abbrev.  of  Cuthbert, 
like  neddy,  also  a  name  for  the  ass.]  An 
ass;  a  donkey. 

Cudgel,  kuj'el,  re.  [W.  cogel.  a  cudgel,  from 
cog,  a  short  piece  of  wood.]  A  short  thick 
stick;  a  club. — To  take  up  the  cudgels,  to 
stand  boldly  forth  in  defence. — v.t. — cud- 
gelled, cudgelling.  To  beat  with  a  cudgel 
or  thick  stick;  to  beat  in  general. — To 
cudgel  one's  brains,  to  reflect  deeply  and 
laboriously.— Cudgeller,  kuj'el-er,  re.  One 
who  cudgels. 

Cue,  ku,  n.  [Fr.  queue,  L.  cauda,  the  tail; 
or  partly  from  Q,  the  first  letter  of  L. 
quando,  when,  which  was  marked  on  the 
actors'  copies  of  the  plays,  to  show  when 
they  were  to  eiiter  and  speak.]  The  end 
of  a  thing,  as  the  long  curl  of  a  wig,  or  a 
long  roll  of  hair;  a  queue;  the  last  words 
of  a  speech  which  a  player,  who  is  to  an- 
swer, catches  and  regards  as  an  intimation 
to  begin;  a  hint  on  which  to  act;  the  part 
which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn;  turn 
or  temper  of  mind;  the  straight  tapering 
rod  used  in  playing  billiards. 

Cuff,  kuf,  n.    [Akin  to  Sw.  kuffa,  Hamburg 
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dialect  knffen,  to  cuff.]  A  blow  with  (ha 
fist;  a  stroke;  a  box.— v.t.  To  strike  with 
the  fist,  as  a  man;  to  buffet.  —  v.i.  To  fight' 
to  sculllc 

Cuff,  kuf,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  coiffe,  It 
cuffia,  a  coif,  hence  a  covering  for  the  ),n'I1(| 
The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve;  anything 
occupying  the  place  of  such  a  fold,  a*  * 
loose  band  worn  over  the  wristband  of  a 
shirt. 

Clitic,  ku'fik,  a.   [From  Cufa,  near  Bsfdftd 
Applied  to  the  characters  of  th< 
alphabet  used  in  the  time  of  Mohammed 
and  in  which  the  Koran  was  written;  Kuric 

Cuirass,  kwi-ras',  re.  [Fr.  cuiraxxe,  trou 
cuir,  L.  corium,  leather.  The  cuirasn  wai 
originally  made  of  leather.]  A  br< 
a  piece  of  defensive  armour  made  of  n  , 
plate,  well  hammered,  and  covering  tbi 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle  I  nl 
rassler,  kwi-ras-ser7,  re.  A  soldier  arme( 
with  a  cuirass  or  breastplate. 

Culr-bouilly,  Cuir-boullll,  kweVbc 
il-li,  kwer-bb-el-lye,  re.  [Fr.]  Leather  sol 
tened  by  boiling,  then  impressed  with  orna 
ments. 

Cuisli,  Clllsse,  kwis,  re.  [Fr.  cui.ise,  fror 
L.  coxa,  the  hip.]  Defensive  armour  fo 
the  thighs. 

Cuisine,  kwe-zen', n.  [Fr.,  from L. coquin( 
art  of  cooking,  a  kitchen,  from  coquo,  t 
cook.  Cook.]  A  kitchen;  the  cooking  <h 
partment;  manner  or  style  of  cooking 
cookery. 

Culdee,  kul-de',  re.  [Gael,  ceile,  servan 
and  De,  God.]  One  of  an  ancient  order  < 
monks  who  formerly  lived  in  Scotlant 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  are  supposed  t 
have  been  originated  in  the  sixth  centui 
by  St.  Columba. 

Cul-de-sac,  kiil'de-sak,  re.  [Fr.,  lit.  tr 
bottom  of  a  bag.]  A  place  that  has  i, 
thoroughfare;  a  blind  alley;  any  natur. 
cavity,  bag,  or  tubular  vessel,  open  only  i 
one  end. 

Culilawan,  kQ-lil'a-wan,  a.  The  nan 
of  a  valuable  aromatic,  pungent  bark,  tr 
produce  of  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  uaef 
in  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Culinary,  ku'li-na-ri,  a.     [L.  culinariu 
from  culina,  a  kitchen.]    Relating  to  tl 
kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cooking;  used 
kitchens.— Cllllnarlly,  ku'li-na-ri-li,  ad 
In  a  culinary  manner. 

Cull,  kul,  v.t.  [Fr.  cueillir,  from  L.  coll 
gere,  to  collect — col,  and  legtre,  to  gatht 
Collect,  Coil.]  To  pick  out;  to  separa 
one  or  more  things  from  others;  to  sele 
from  many;  to  pick  up;  to  collect.— Clillc 
kul'er,  re.  One  who  picks  or  chooses  fro 
many.— Culling,  kul'ing,  re.  Anythii 
selected  or  separated  from  a  mass. 

Cullender,  kul'en-der,  n.    A  colander. 

Cullet,  kul'et,  re.  Broken  glass  for  me 
ing  up  with  fresh  materials. 

Culllbility, %  kul-i-bil'i-ti,  re.  [From  cull. 
Credulity;  easiness  of  belief.— Cllllifol< 

kul'i-bl,  a.    Easily  cajoled  or  cheated. 

C  n  Hi  on,  t  kul'yun,  re.  [O.Fr.  couillon,  ' 
coglione,  a  testicle,  from  L.  coleus,  t 
scrotum.]  A  mean  wretch;  a  base  fello 
a  poltroon  or  dastard  [Shak.). 

<  Kills,  kul'is,  re.  [Fr.  coulisse,  a  grorv 
from  couler,  to  run.]  Arch,  a  gutter  in 
roof. 

Cully,  kul'i,  re.  [Said  to  be  of  Gypsy  o 
gin.]  A  person  who  is  easily  deceive 
tricked,  or  imposed  on.—  v.t.— cullied,  c 
lying.  To  deceive;  to  trick,  cajole,  or  i. 
pose  on;  to  jilt—  Cullyism,  kul'i-izm, 
The  state  of  being  a  cully. 

Culm,  kulm,  re.  [L.  culmus,  a  stalk.]  I 
the  jointed  stem  of  grasses,  which  is  her 
ceous  iu  most,  but  woody  and  tree-like 
the  bamboo.— Ciilmiferous,  kul-raif 
us,  a.    Bearing  culms. 

Culm,  kulm,  re.  [Perhaps  another  spell 
of  coom;  or  akin  to  coal.]  Anthracite  sli£ 
an  impure  shaly  kind  of  coal.— Culm 
erous,  kul-mif'er-us,  a.  Abounding 
culm. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move:      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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iilmeii.  kul'men,*.    IL.1   Top:  summit; 

lughest  rldgc  Culminant,  kul  mi  nant, 
i  Being  vertical,  or  at  the  lu^iu'st  point 
if  altitude;  hence,  predominating  Cul- 
minate, knl'mi  nat,  v.t.  culminated,  cul 
ninating.  To  come  «>r  be  in  the  meridian; 
,)  be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude,  as  a 
planet;  to  r.a.ii  the  hlgheet  point,  as  ol 
1ulk,  |.(i«it,  si/c,  numbers,  or  quality. 
I  iiliuliintliig  kul'ml-nat-ing,  p.  or  <(. 
Being  Ht  the  meridian;  being  at  its  highest 
Hiint,  as  of  rank,  power,  size,  fro  Cul* 
uiliuif  Ion.  kul  mi  na'shon,  n.  The  transit 
if  a  heavenly  body  ever  the  meridian,  or 
ughest  point  of  altitude  for  the  day;  fig. 
h<>  condition  of  any  person  or  thing  arrived 
it  the  most  brilliant  or  important  point  of 
nis  or  its  progress, 

nlpnblr.  kul'pa-bl,  a.  [L.  eulpabilU, 
rroin  culpa,  a  fault]  Deserving  censure; 
ilanial'le;  blameworthy;  immoral:  said  of 
persons  or  their  conduct.— Culpability, 
i'lilpableiiess,  kul-pa-bU'l-ti,  kul'pa-bl- 
ic8,  a.  State  of  being  culpable;  blamable- 
less;  guilt.— Culpably,  kul'pa-bli,  adv. 
In  a  culpable  manner;  blamably;  in  a  faulty 
na.mer  Culpatory,  kul'pato-ri,  a.  In- 
•ulpatory;  censuring;  reprehensory. 
Illprlt,  kul'prit,  n.  [Probably  for  cul  pat, 
from  old  law  Latin  culpatus,  one  accused, 
from  L.  culpa,  to  blame,  accuse.]  A  person 
irraigned  in  court  for  a  crime;  a  criminal; 
\  malefactor. 

lilt,  cult,  7i.  [Fr.  culte,  L.  cultus,  worship, 
from  colo,  cultum,  to  till,  worship.]  Hom- 
»ge;  worship;  a  system  of  religious  belief 
IM  worship;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  em- 
ployed in  worship. 

illicit,  knlch,  Jt.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster. 
niter,  kul'ter,  n.  [L.]  A  coulter. 
ultlvate,  kul'ti-vat,  v.t. — cultivated,  cul- 
tfmting.  [L.L.  cultivare,  cultivatum,  from 
L  cultus,  pp.  of  colo,  cultum,  to  till]  To 
till;  to  prepare  for  crops;  to  manure,  plough, 
Iress,  sow,  and  reap:  to  raipe  or  produce 
by  tillage;  to  improve  by  labour  or  study; 
to  refine  and  improve;  to  labour  to  promote 
ind  increase;  to  cherish;  to  foster  (to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  poetry);  to  devote  study, 
labour,  or  care  to;  to  study  (to  cultivate 
literature);  to  study  to  conciliate  or  gain 
Dver;  to  labour  to  make  better;  to  civilize. 
-Cultivable,  Cult ivaf able,  kul'ti-va- 
bl,  kul'ti-va-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
tilled  or  cultivated.— Cultivation,  kul- 
ti-va'shon,  u.  The  act  or  practice  of  culti- 
rating;  husbandry;  study,  care,  and  practice 
iirected  to  improvement  or  progress;  the 
itate  of  being  cultivated  or  refined;  culture; 
refinement.— Cultivator,  kul'ti-va-ter,  n. 
One  who  cultivates;  especially,  a  farmer  or 
igriculturist;  an  agricultural  implement 
used  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  earth 
about  the  roots  of  growing  crops. 

nitrate,    Cultrated,    Cnltriform. 

kul'trat,  kul'tra-ted,  kul'tri-form,  a.  [L. 
cultratus,  from  culter,  a  ploughshare  or 
pruning  knife.]  Sharp-edged  and  pointed; 
coulter-shaped.—  Cllltl'i I'OStral,  kul-tri- 
ros'tral,  a.  [L.  culter,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
Having  a  bill  shaped  like  a  coulter:  said  of 
Buch  birds  as  cranes,  herons,  storks,  &c. 
'ulture,  kul'tur,  n.  [L.  cultura,  from  colo, 
cultum,  to  till.]  Tillage;  cultivation;  train- 
ing or  discipline  by  which  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  uature  is  elevated;  the  result  of 
such  training;  enlightenment;  civilization; 
refinement.— Cult  lira ble,  kul'tu-ra-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  cultured  or  refined. — Cul- 
tural, kul'tu-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  culture; 
educational.  —  Cultured,  kul'turd,  a. 
Cultivated;  tilled;  having  culture;  refined. 
— Cultureless,  kul'tur-les,  a.  Having  no 
culture.— Cultus,  kul'tus,  n.  [L.]  Cult  or 
religious  system. 

Julver,  kul'ver,  n,     [A. Sax.   culfre.~\  A 

pigeon;  a  dove—  Culver-bouse,  n.  A 

dove-cote.— Culvertail,  kul'ver-tal,  n.  A 
dove-tail  joint. 

'ulverin,  kul'ver-in,  n.  [Fr.  couleuvrine, 
from  L.  coluber,  a  serpent.]  A  long,  slender 
piece  of  ordinance  or  artillery,  serving  to 
carry  a  ball  to  a  great  distance. 
'ulvert,  kul'vert,  n.  [O.Fr.  culvert;  Fr. 
couvert,  a  covered  walk,  from  couvrir,  to 
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cover     <'n\  i  k  |    An  arched  drain  of  brick 
work    or    masonry    earned    Under    a    mint, 

railway,  canal,  \c.  fox  the  puuge  of  water, 

Clllliarlll,  kn  ina  rin,  u.  Same  as  Cituma 
rate. 

4  Hllias,  ku'inas,  7i.     Quamash  (which  see). 

Climber,  kuin'ber,  r.t.  [O.Fr.  coiuhnr, 
from  1,1,.  OOmbflM,  Ottmbnu,  a.  mass,  from 
L.  cumulus,  a  heap  (whence  also  cu mutate), 
by  insertion  of  b  (oomp   nUflUx  / )  and  change 

of  /  to  »•.]   To  overload;  to  overburden;  to 

check,  stop,  or  retard,  as  by  a  load  or  weight; 

to  make  motion  difficult;  to  obstruct;  to 
perplex  or  embarrass;  to  distract  or  trouble; 
to  cause  trouble  or  obstruction  in,  as  by 
anything  useless.— Cumber,  kum'ber,  n. 
Hindrance;  burdeiisonieness;  embarrass- 
ment. Cumberless,  kum'ber  les,  «. 
Free  from  care,  distress,  or  encumbrance.— 
Cumbersome,  kum'ber-sum,  a.  Trouble- 
some; burdensome;  embarrassing;  vexa- 
tious; unwieldy;  unmanageable;  not  easily 
borne  or  managed.  —  Cumbersoiiiely, 
kum'ber-sum-li,  adv.  —  Cuiiihcrsomc- 
liess,kum'ber-sum-nes,7(.— Cum  brance, 
kum'brans,  n.  That  which  cumbers  or 
encumbers;  an  encumbrance.  —  Cum- 
brous, kum'brus,  a.  Serving  to  cumber 
or  encumber;  burdensome;  troublesome; 
rendering  action  difficult  or  toilsome;  un- 
wieldy.— Cuiiibrously,  kum'brus  li,  adv. 
In  a  cumbrous  manner.  —  Cumbrous- 
ii  ess,  kum'brus-nes,  n. 

Cumbrian,  kum'bri-an,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Cumberland;  aeol.  applied  to  the 
lowest  slaty  and  partly  fossiliferous  beds 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

Ciiinfrey,  kum'fri,  n.    Comfrey. 

Cumin,  Cummin,  kum'in,  n.  [L.  cumi- 
num,  Gr.  kyminon,  Heb.  kamon,  cumin.] 
An  annual  umbelliferous  plant  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  seeds,  which 
possess  well-marked  stimulating  and  car- 
minative properties. 

Cummer,  kum'er,  n.  [Fr.  commere.]  Gos- 
sip, god-mother. 

Cummer-bund,  Kumar-band,  kum'- 
er-bund,  n.  [Hind,  kamar,  the  waist,  and 
bandhna,  to  tie.]  A  girdle  or  waist-band 
worn  in  Hindustan. 

Cumshavv,  kuni'sha.,  n.  [Chinesekom-tsie.] 
In  the  East,  a  present  or  bonus. 

Cumulate,  ku'mu-lat,  v.t.  —  cumulated, 
cumulating.  [L.  cumulo,  cumulatum,  to 
heap  up,  from  cumidus,  a  heap,  seen  also  in 
accumulate;  akin  cumber.]  To  form  a  heap 
of;  to  heap  together;  to  accumulate.— 
Cumulation,  ku-mu-la'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  heaping  together;  a  heap.— Cumula- 
tive, ku'mu-lat-iv,  a.  Forming  a  mass; 
aggregated;  increasing  in  force,  weight,  or 
effect  by  successive  additions  (arguments, 
evidence). — Cumulative  system,  in  elections, 
that  system  by  which  each  voter  has  the 
same  number  of  votes  as  there  are  persons 
to  be  elected,  and  can  give  them  all  to  one 
candidate  or  distribute  them  as  he  pleases. 
— Cumulose,  kii'mu-los,  a.  Full  of  heaps. 
—Cumulo  -  cirro  -  stratus,  ku'rau-lo- 
sir"r6-stra-tus,  n.  A  form  of  cloud  which 
produces  rain;  a  rain  cloud;  a  nimbus. — 
Cumulo-strntns,  kfi'mu-lo-stra-tus,  n. 
A  species  of  cloud  in  which  the  cumulus  at 
the  top,  mixed  with  cirri,  overhangs  a  flat- 
tish  stratum  or  base.— Cumulus,  ku'mu- 
lus,  n.  A  species  of  cloud  which  assumes 
the  form  of  dense  convex  or  conical  heaps, 
resting  on  a  flattish  base. 

Cuneal,  ku'ne-al,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge, 
whence  also  coin.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
wedge.—  Cuneate,  Cuneated,  ku'ue-at, 
ku'ne-at-ed,  a.  Wedge-shaped;  cuneiform. — 
4  'ii  ne  I  form,  C mil  form,  ku-ne'i-form, 
ku'ni-form,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  wedge;  wedge-shaped;  the  epithet  applied 
to  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  found  on 
old  Babylonian  and  Persian  monuments, 
from  the  characters  resembling  a  wedge. 

Cu  lining,  kun'ing,  a.  [O.E.  cunnand,  from 
A. Sax.  cunnan,  Icel.  kuuna,  Goth,  knnnan, 
to  know;  akin  can,  ken,  know.]  Having 
skill  or  dexterity;  skilful;  wrought  with 
skill;  ingenious;  shrewd;  sly;  crafty;  astute; 
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designing;  subtle,  a,  Knowledge! ;  eklllt ; 
artifloe;  artfulness:  craft:  deoeltfulness  or 
deceit:  fraudulent  iklU  oi  di  it<  rit|  4  uu- 
nliitcly,  kun'ing  li,  adv.  In  a  ounnlng 
manner;  artfully,  craftily;  with  subtlety; 
with  fraudulent  oontrivanoe:  skilfully:  artia 
t it-ally.    CiiiiiiIiiuim'sn,   icun'lng-nee,  a, 

<  'iinning. 
Clip,   kup,  71.      (A  Sax.  cuppr,  from  I,    rtipa, 

a  tu)i,  a  cask,  in  later  times  a  cup]  A 
\'     el  of  small  caps  commonly 

t<>  drink  from;  a  onalioe;  the  content!  of  a 
cup;  the  liquor  contained  In  ■  cup,  or  that 
it  may  contain;  anything  foi  med  like  a  cup 
(the  fiiji  of  an  acorn,  <>f  s  Bower).  In  his 
cups.  Intoxicated;  tipsy  v.t  cupped,  cup 
pinij.  To  perform  the  operation  oi  oupplng 
upon. — Cup-bearer,  n.  An  attendant 
at  a  feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors 
to  the  guests.— Cupboard,  kilt/herd,  n 
Originally,  aboard  or  shelf  for  CUDS  to  stand 
on;  now,  a  case  or  Inolosure  in  a  room  with 
shelves  to  receive  cups,  plates,  dishes,  and 
the  like.— Cupful,  kup'fid.  n.  As  much 
as  a  cup  holds.-  Cup-moss,  n.  A  species 
of  lichen  so  called  from  the  cup-like  shape 
of  its  erect  frond.  —  Cup-valve,  n.  A 
valve,  the  seat  of  which  is  made  to  fit  a 
cover  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  or  of  the  portion 
of  a  sphere. — Cuppinc  kup'ing,  n.  Surg. 
a  species  of  blood-letting  performed  by  a 
scarificator  and  a  glass  called  a  cupping- 
glass  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 
— Cupping-glass,  7i.  A  glass  vessel  like  a 
cup,  to  De  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping. 

Cupel,  ku'pel,  n.  [L.  cnpella,  dim.  of  cupa, 
a  tub]  A  small,  shallow,  porous,  cup-like 
vessel:  generally  made  of  the  residue  of 
burned  bones  rammed  into  a  mould,  and 
used  in  refining  metals.  Cupellal ion, 
ku-pel-la'shon,  n.  The  refining  of  gold  or 
silver  by  a  cupel. 

Cupid,  ku'pid,  n.  [L.  Cupido,  from  cupido, 
desire,  from  cupio,  to  desire.]  The  god  of 
love,  and  fig.  love. 

Cupblity,  ku-pid'i-ti,  n.  [L.  cupiditas, 
from  cupidus,  desirous,  from  cupio,  to 
desire;  akin  covet.]  An  eager  desire  to 
possess  something;  inordinate  or  unlawful 
desire,  especially  of  wealth  or  power; 
avarice;  covetousness. 

Cupola,  ku'po-la,  n.  [It.  cupola,  dim.  of  L. 
cupa,  a  cup.  Cup.]  Arch,  a  spherical 
vault  on  the  top  of  an  edifice;  a  dome,  or 
the  round  top  of  a  dome;  the  round  top  of 
any  structure,  as  of  a  furnace;  the  furnace 
itself.— Cupola-furnace,  n.  A  furnace 
for  melting  iron,  so  called  from  the  cupola 
or  dome  leading  to  the  chimney. 

Cupreous,  ku'pre-us,  a.  [L.  cupreus,  from 
cuprum,  copper.]  Coppery;  consisting  of 
copper;  resembling  copper  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities.— Cuprlc,  Cuprous,  ku'- 
prik,  ku'prus,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  copper. 
—Cupriferous,  ku-prif'er-us,  a.  Pro- 
ducing or  affording  copper.  —  Cuprite, 
ku'prlt,  n.  The  red  oxide  of  copper;  red 
copper  ore. 

Cupula,  Cupule,  ku'pu-la,  ku'pul,  n. 
[From  L.  cupa.  Cup.]  Bot.  a  form  of  in- 
volucrum,  occurring  in  the  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  hazel,  and  consisting  of  bracts  co- 
hering by  their  bases,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  cup— Cupnliferous,  ku-pu-lif'er-us, 
a.     In  bot.  bearing  cupules. 

Cnr,  ker,  n.  [Sw.  kurre,  T>.  korre,  a  dog, 
from  root  of  Icel.  kurra,  to  grumble  or 
mutter.]  A  degenerate  dog;  a  worthless  or 
contemptible  man;  a  hound— Currish, 
ker'ish,  o.  Like  a  cur;  having  the  qualities 
of  a  cur;  snappish;  snarling:  churlish; 
quarrelsome  ;  malignant.  —  Currishly, 
ker'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  currish  manner. — Cur- 
rlshliess,  ker'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  currish;  snappishness;  churlishness. 

Curable,  kur'a-bl,  a.    Under  Cure. 

Curaeoa,  ko-ra-so'a,  n.  A  liquor  or  cordial 
flavoured  with  orange-peel,  cinnamon,  and 
mace:  so  named  from  the  islandof  Curaeoa, 
where  it  was  first  made. 

Curacy,  Curateship.    Under  Curate. 

Cnrari,  Curara,  ku'ra-re,  ku'ra-ra,  n.  A 
brown -black  resinous  substance  obtained 
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from  a  small  tree  of  the  Nux-voiniea  family; 
and  forming  a  deadly  poison;  used  by  the 
Smith  American  Indians  for  poisoning 
arrows,  especially  for  hunting,  the  animals 
killed  by  it  being  quite  wholesome.—  Clira- 
rin«\  ku-ra-rin,  n.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  curari,  aud  more  poisonous  than  the 
curari  which  yields  it. 

Curasao  W,  kQ-ras'so,  ft.  The  name  given 
to  several  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  about  the 
size  of  turkeys,  aud  easily  domesticated  and 
reared. 

Curate,  kii'rat,  it.  [Ii.L.  curatus,  oue  in- 
trusted with  the  cure  of  souls,  from  L.  cura, 
care.]  One  who  has  the  cure  of  souls;  a 
clergyman  in  Episcopal  churches  who  is 
employed  to  perform  divine  service  in  the 
place  of  the  incumbent,  parson,  or  vicar. 

—Curacy,  Curateshlp,  ku'ra-si,  ku'rat- 

ship,  u.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
curate.— Curator,  ku-ra'ter,  n.  (L.,from 
cura,  curatum,  to  take  care  of.]  One  who 
has  the  care  and  superintendence  of  any- 
thiug,  as  a  public  library,  museum,  fine 
art  collection,  or  the  like;  Scots  law,  a 
guardian. — Curatorsliip,  ku-ra'ter-ship, 
n.  The  office  of  a  curator.— Curatrix, 
ku-rat'riks,  n.  A  female  superintendent  or 
guardian.— Cure,  kii-ra,  n.  [Fr.J  Acurate; 
a  parson. 

Curative,  ku'ra-tiv,  a.    Under  Cure. 

Curl),  kerb,  v.t.  [Fr.  courber,  to  bend  or 
crook,  from  L.  curvare,  to  curve,  from 
curvus,  curved;  same  root  as  L.  circus,  a 
circle,  Gr.  kurtos,  crooked.]  To  bend  to 
one's  will;  to  check,  restrain,  hold  back; 
to  keep  in  subjection;  to  restrain  (a  horse) 
with  a  curb;  to  guide  and  manage  by  the 
reins;  to  strengthen  by  a  curb-stone.—  n. 
What  checks,  restrains,  or  holds  back;  re- 
straint; check;  hindrance;  a  chain  or  strap 
attached  to  a  bridle,  and  passing  under  the 
horse's  lower  jaw,  against  which  it  is  made 
to  press  tightly  when  the  rein  is  pulled; 
the  edge-stone  of  a  side  walk  or  pavement; 
a  curb-stone. — Curbable,  ker'ba-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  curbed  or  restrained. — 
Curbless,  kerb'les,  a.  Having  no  curb 
or  restraint.  —  Curb  -  roof,  n.  A  roof 
formed  with  an  upper  and  under  set  of 
rafters  on  each  side,  the  uuder  set  being 
less  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  the  upper; 
a  mansard  roof. — Curb -stone,  n.  A 
stone  placed  against  earth  or  stonework 
to  hold  the  work  together;  the  outer  edge 
of  a  foot  pavement. 

Curd,  kerd,  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
W.  crwd,l&  round  lump,  and  perhaps  with 
crowd.]  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part 
of  milk;  the  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 
— v.t.  to  cause  to  coagulate;  to  turn  to 
curd ;  to  curdle ;  to  congeal. — v.i.  To  be- 
come curdled  or  coagulated;  to  become 
curd.— Curdiness,  ker'di-nes,  n.  State  of 
beingcurdy. — Curdle,  ker'dl.v.i. — curdled, 
curdling.  To  coagulate  or  concrete;  to 
thicken  or  change  into  curd;  to  run  slow 
with  terror;  to  freeze;  to  congeal. — v.t.  To 
change  into  curd;  to  coagulate;  to  congeal 
or  make  run  slow.— Curdy,  ker'di,  a.  Like 
curd;  full  of  curd;  coagulated. 

Cnre,  kur,  n.  [O.Fr.  cure,  L.  cura,  care.] 
Caret;  a  spiritual  charge;  care  of  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  people;  the  employment  or 
office  of  a  curate;  curacy;  remedial  treat- 
ment of  disease;  method  of  medical  treat- 
ment; remedy  for  disease;  restorative;  that 
which  heals;  a  healing;  restoration  to  health 
from  disease  and  to  soundness  from  a 
wound. — v.t. — cured,  curing.  To  restore  to 
health  or  to  a  sound  state;  to  heal;  to  re- 
move or  put  an  end  to  by  remedial  means; 
to  heal,  as  a  disease;  to  remedy;  to  prepare 
for  preservation,  as  by  drying,  salting,  &c. 
— v.i.  To  effect  a  cure.  —  Curability, 
kur-a-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cur- 
able.—Curable,  ku'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  healed  or  cured;  admitting  a  remedy. 
— Curableness,  kur'a-bl-nes,  n.  Possi- 
bility of  being  cured.— Curative,  ku'ra- 
tiv,  fa.  Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases; 
tending  to  cure.  —  Cureless,  kur'les,  a. 
Incurable;  not  admitting  of  a  remedy.— 
Curer,  ku'rer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cures  or  heals;  a  physician;  one  who  pre- 


serves provisions,  as  beef,  fish,  and  the  like, 
from  speedy  putrefaction  by  means  of  salt, 
or  in  any  other  maimer. 

C 11  re,  n.    Under  Curate. 

Curfew,  ker'fu,  n.  [Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover- 
lire,  from  L.  cooperire,  to  cover,  and  focus, 
hearth,  fire-place. J  A  bell  formerly  rung 
in  the  evening  as  a  signal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  rake  up  their  fires  and  retire  to 
rest. 

Curia,  ku'ri-a,  n.  [L.,  the  senate-house, 
the  senate.]  The  Roman  see  in  its  tem- 
poral aspect,  including  the  pope,  cardinals, 
SO. 

Curious,  ku'ri-us,  a.  [L.  curiosus,  from 
cura,  care,  attention.  Cure.]  Strongly 
desirous  to  discover  what  is  novel  or  un- 
known; solicitous  to  see  or  to  know  things 
interesting;  inquisitive;  addicted  to  research 
or  inquiry;  wrought  with  care  and  art  or 
with  nice  finish;  singular;  exciting  sur- 
prise; awakening  curiosity;  odd  or  strange. 
— Curiosity,  kii-ri-os'i-ti,  n.  [L.  curiosi- 
tas.]  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  curious; 
a  strong  desire  to  see  something  novel  or  to 
discover  something  unknown ;  a  desire  to 
see  what  is  new  or  unusual,  or  to  gratify 
the  mind  with  new  discoveries;  inquisitive- 
ness;  a  curious  or  singular  object. — Curio, 
ku'ri-6,  n.  A  curiosity;  a  small  interesting 
article  or  object. — Curioso,  ku-ri-o'so,  n. 
[It.]  A  curious  person ;  a  virtuoso.— Curi- 
ously, kfl'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  curious  man- 
ner; inquisitively;  attentively;  in  a  singular 
manner;  unusually.— CurlousiiCSS,  ku-ri- 
us-nes,  n. 

Curl,  kerl,  v.t.  [Akin  to  D.  krullen,  Dan. 
krblle,  to  curl.]  To  bend  or  twist  circu- 
larly; to  bend  or  form  into  ringlets;  to  crisp 
(the  hair);  to  writhe;  to  twist;  to  coil;  to 
curve;  to  raise  in  breaking  waves  or  undula- 
tions.— v.i.  To  bend  or  twist  in  curls  or 
ringlets;  to  move  in  or  form  curves  or 
spirals;  to  rise  in  waves;  to  writhe;  to 
twist;  to  play  at  the  game  called  curling. 
— n.  A  ringlet  of  hair  or  anything  of  a  like 
form;  something  curled  or  bent  round;  a 
waving;  sinuosity;  flexure.  —  Curled, 
kerld,  a.  Having  the  hair  curled;  curly. — 
Curler,  kerl'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
curls;  one  who  engages  in  the;  amusement 
of  curling.  —  Curliness,  kerl'i-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  curly.— Curling,  kerl'ing, 
n.  A  winter  amusement  on  the  ice  (espe- 
cially in  Scotland),  in  which  contending 
parties  slide  large  smooth  stones  of  a  circular 
form  from  one  mark  to  another,  called  the 
tee—  Curling-irons,  Curling-tongs, 
n.  An  instrument  for  curling  the  hair. — 
Curling  -  stone,  n.  A  stone  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  cheese  with  a  handle  in 
the  upper  side,  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 
—Curly,  kerli,  a.  Having  or  forming 
curls;  tending  to  curl.— Curly-beaded, 
Curly-pated,  a.    Having  curling  hair. 

Curlew,  ker'lu,  n.  [O.Fr.  corlieu;  imita- 
tive of  the  cry  of  the  bird;  Fr.  courlis.]  A 
bird  allied  to  the  snipe  and  woodcock,  with 
a  long,  slender,  curved  bill,  longish  legs, 
and  a  short  tail,  frequenting  moors  and  also 
the  sea-side. 

Curmudgeon,  ker-muj'on,  n.  [Said  to 
be  from  corn-mudgin,  a  dealer  in  corn — corn- 
dealers  being  reckoned,  in  old  times,  the 
most  flinty-hearted  and  avaricious  of  men.] 
An  avaricious  churlish  fellow;  a  miser ;  -a 
niggard;  a  churl.— Curmudgeonly,  ker- 
muj'on-li,  a.  Avaricious;  covetous;  nig- 
gardly; churlish. 

Currant,  kur' ant,  n.  [From  Corinth, 
whence  it  was  probably  first  brought.]  A 
small  kind  of  dried  grape,  brought  in  large 
quantities  from  Greece;  the  name  of  several 
species  of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  goose- 
berry family,  and  of  their  fruits,  as  the 
red  currant,  the  white  currant,  and  the 
blackcurrant.— CUrrant-jelly,  n.  Jelly 
made  of  the  juice  of  currants.— Curraut- 
Wilie,  n.  Wine  made  from  the  juice  of 
currants. 

Cnrreiit,  kur'ent,  a.  [L.  currens,  curren- 
tis,  ppr.  of  curro,  to  run,  seen  also  in  concur, 
incur,  occur,  course,  cursive,  &c]  Run- 
ning!; passing  from  person  to  person,  or 
from  hand  to  hand  (report,  coin) ;  circu- 


lating; common,  general,  or  fashionable; 
generally  received,  adopted,  or  approved 
(opinions,  beliefs,  theories);  popular;  es- 
tablished by  common  estimation  (the  cur- 
rent value  of  coin);  fitted  for  general  accep- 
tance or  circulation  {Shak.)\  now  passing,  or 
at,  present  in  its  course  (the  current  month: 
often  in  abbreviated  expressions,  such  as, 
20th  curt.).— Current  coin,  coin  in  general 
circulation. — n.  A  flowing  or  passing;  a 
stream;  a  body  of  water  or  air  moving  in  a 
certain  direction;  course;  progressive  mo-  ' 
tion  or  movement;  connected  series;  suc- 
cessive course  (the  current  of  events);  gene- 
ral or  main  course  (the  current  of  opinion). 
— Electric  current,  the  passage  of  electri- 
city from  one  pole  of  an  apparatus  to  the 
other.— Currency,  kur'en-si,  n.  The  state 
of  being  current;  a  passing  from  person  to 
person;  a  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  . 
among  the  public;  a  continual  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  coin  or  bills  of  credit;  cir-  : 
dilation;  that  which  is  in  circulation,  or  is 
given  and  taken  as  having  value,  or  as  re- 
presenting property;  circulating  medium 
(the  currency  of  a  country). — Metallic  cur- 
rency, the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  circu- 
lation in  any  country.  —  Paper  currency, 
bank-notes  or  other  documents  serving  as 
a  substitute  for  money  or  a  representative 
of  it.— Currently,  kur'ent-li,  adv.  Com- 
monly ;  generally ;  popularly ;  with  general 
acceptance.— Curreiitness,  kur'ent-nes, 
n.    The  state  of  being  current;  currency. 

Curricle,  kur'i-kl,  n.  [L.  curriculum,  from 
curro,  to  run.]  A  chaise  or  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 

Curriculum,  ku-rik'u-lum,  n.  [L]  A 
specified  fixed  course  of  study  in  a  univer- 
sity, academy,  school,  or  the  like. 

Currish,  ker'ish,  a.    Under  Cur. 

Curry,  kur'i,  v.t. — curried,  currying.  [Fr. 
courroyer,  corroyer,  originally  to  prepare, 
put  right,  or  make  ready  in  general,  from 
the  prefix  con,  and  the  Germanic  stem  to 
which  belong  E.  ready,  ray  in  array.]  To 
dress  leather  after  it  is  tanned  by  scrap- 
ing, cleansing,  beating,  and  colouring;  to 
rub  and  clean  (a  horse)  with  a  comb;  to 
beat,  drub,  or  thrash  (colloq.). — To  curry, 
favour,  to  seek  favour  by  officiousness, 
kindness,  flattery,  caresses,  and  the  like: 
the  phrase  being  corrupted  from  '  to  curry 
favel,'  from  favd,  an  old  name  for  a  horse= 
chestnut.— Currier,  kur'i-er,  n.  A  man 
who  curries  leather  or  a  horse. — Curricry, 
kur'i-er-i,  n.  The  trade  of  a  currier  or  the 
place  where  the  trade  is  carried  on. — Cur- 
ry-comb, n.  An  iron  instrument  or  comb 
with  very  short  teeth,  for  combing  and 
cleaning  horses. — v.t.  To  rub  down  or  comb 
with  a  curry-comb. 

Curry,  Currie,  kur'i,  n.  [Per.  khur,  fla- 
vour, relish.]  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used 
in  India,  containing  cayenne-pepper,  garlic, 
turmeric,  coriander  seed,  ginger,  and  other 
strong  spices;  a  dish  of  fish,  fowl,  &c, 
cooked  with  curry. — v.t. — curried,  curry- 
ing. To  flavour  with  curry.— Curry-pow- 
der,  n.  A  condiment  used  for  making 
curry. 

Curse,  kers,  v.t.— cursed,  cursing.  [A.Sax. 
cursian,  from  curs,  a  curse  —  a  word  of 
doubtful  connections.]  To  utter  a  wish  of 
evil  against  one;  to  imprecate  evil  upon;  to 
call  for  mischief  or  injury  to  fall  upon;  to 
execrate;  to  bring  evil  to  or  upon;  to  blast; 
to  blight;  to  vex,  harass,  or  torment  with 
great  calamities.— v.i.  To  utter  impreca- 
tions; to  use  blasphemous  or  profane  lan- 
guage; to  swear. — n.  A  malediction;  the 
expression  of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another;  ar 
imprecation;  evil  solemnly  or  in  passior 
invoked  upon  one;  that  which  brings  evi 
or  severe  affliction;  torment;  great  vexa 
tion;  condemnation  or  sentence  of  divin< 
vengeance  on  sinners.— Cursed,  ker'sed 
a.  Blasted  by  a  curse;  deserving  a  curse 
execrable;  hateful;  detestable;  abominable 
wicked;  vexatious;  troublesome.  —  Cur 
sedly,  ker'sed-li,  adv.  In  a  cursed  man 
ner;  miserably;  in  a  manner  to  be  curset 
or  detested.  —  Cursedness.  ker'sed-nea 
n.  The  state  of  being  cursed.— Curser 
ker'ser,  n.  One  who  curses.— Curst,  kerst 
a.    Cursed;  having  a  violent  temper;  snar 
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t-  peevish;  forward,  -rurally,  kerst'li, 

I r »  a  ours!  or  ill  tempered  manner, 
irslncss.   kerat'nes,  n.    The  character 
betaf  ourst 

rslve   ker'siv,  (i.     [L.L  rursiviis,  L   OUf 

ft  running  Coursk,  Currkn  r  I  Run 
'g-  Sowing:  snid  of  hand-writing  Cur- 
,-plv  icerslv  li,  adv.  In  n  ouraive  man 
■  Cursor,  ker'ser,  n.  [L„  a  runner.] 
y  pftTl  of  ■  mathematical  instrument 
,'t  kudea  backward  and  forward  upon  an- 
i,t  pari  Cnrsore*.  ker-sO'rez,  n.  vl. 
e  runners,  an  order  of  birds,  such  as  the 
rich  and  some  others,  so  named  from 
•ir  remarkable  velocity  in  running.  — 
Iftarlal,  ker-eo'ri-ftl,  a.  Adapted  for 
mtng;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cursores. 

iirsorily.  ker'so-ri-li,  adv.    In  a  cur- 
y  or  hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  with- 
tion      Cursoriness,   ker'so-ri- 
(,  n.    The  state  of  being  cursory.- Cur- 
ry, kcr'so-ri,  a.    [L.  cursorius.]    Rapid 

hurried,  as  if  running;  hasty;  slight; 
Mrflcial;  careless;  not  exercising  close  at- 
ition  (a  cursory  view,  a  cursory  observer). 
r.st,  ft.  Under  Curse. 
rl,  kcrt,  a.  (L.  curtus,  short,  docked. 1 
ort;  concise:  brief  and  abrupt;  short  and 
*n>  Curtly,  kertli,  adv.  In  a  curt 
laaer;  briefly.  Curtiiess.  kert'nes,  n. 
ortness;  conciseness;  abruptness,  as  of 
inner. 

rlJlll,  ker-tal',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  courtault, 
sd.Fr.  rourtean,  from  court,  L.  curtus, 
art.]  To  cut  off  the  end  or  a  part  of;  to 
ike  shorter;  to  dock;  hence,  to  shorten 
any  manner;  to  abridge;  to  diminish.— 
irtniler,  ker-ta'ler,  n.  One  who  cur- 
Da,  —  Curtailment,  ker-tal 'ment,  n. 
le  act  of  curtailing. 

riaill,  ker'tin,  n.  [Fr.  curtine,  L.L. 
rttfttl,  a  little  court,  a  curtain,  from  L. 
i-s,  cor t is,  an  inclosure,  a  court.  Court.] 
hanging  cloth  or  screen  before  a  window, 
uud  a  bed,  or  elsewhere,  that  may  be 
wed  at  pleasure  so  as  to  admit  or  ex- 
ide  the  light,  conceal  or  show  anything; 
e  movable  screen  in  a  theatre  or  like 
ice  serving  to  conceal  the  stage  from  the 
ectators;  what  resembles  a  curtain;  fort. 
at  part  of  a  rampart  which  is  between 
e  flanks  of  two  bastions,  or  between  two 
tes.— v.t.  To  inclose  or  furnish  with  cur- 
ins.— Curtain-lecture,  n.    A  lecture 

reproof  given  behind  the  curtains  or  in 
d  by  a  wife  to  her  husband.    (Colloq.) 

irtnl.t  ker'tal.  n.  [Curtail.]  A  horse 
dog  with  a  docked  tail.  (Shak.)-a.  Short; 
iridged;  brief.— Curlal-ax,  ».  A  kind 
weapon  formerly  used. 

irtal-friar,  ker'tal-fn-er,™.  [Fr.  courtil, 
court-yard.]  The  brother  who  acted  as 
>rter  at  the  court-gate  of  a  monastery. 

irtnna,  ker-ta'na,  n.  [From  L.  curtus, 
iortened.]  The  pointless  sword,  carried 
:fore  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coro- 
ition,  and  emblematically  considered  as 
le  sword  of  mercy. 

ii'tnte,  ker'tat,  a.  [L.  curtatus,  from 
irto,  to  shorteu.  Curt.]  Shortened;  re- 
lced. — Curtate  distance  (of  a  planet),  the 
stance  between  the  sun  or  earth  and  that 
)int  where  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
ie  planet  meets  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
irtsy,  Curtesy,  kert'si,  ker'te-si,  n.  [A 
edification  of  courtesy.]  An  obeisance  or 
^sture  of  respect  by  a  female,  consisting 
i  a  bending  of  the  knees  and  sinking  of 
ie  body.  —  o.i.  — curtsied,  curtsying.  To 
rop  or  make  a  curtsy. 

irnle,  ku'rol,  a.  [L.  curulis.]  Rom.antiq. 
pplidd  tc  a  chair  of  state,  something  like 
camp-stool,  which  belonged  to  certain  of 
ie  magistrates  of  the  republic  in  virtue  of 
seir  office;  hence,  privileged  to  sit  in  such 
chair. 

irve,  kerv,  a.  [L.  curvus,  crooked.  Curb.] 
ending  circularly,  or  so  as  in  no  part  to 
e  straight:  having  a  bent  form;  crooked. 
■ft.  A  bending  in  a  circular  form;  a  bend 
r  flexure  such  that  no  part  forms  a  straight 
tie;  geom.  a  line  which  may  be  cut  by  a 
-raight  line  in  more  points  than  one;  a 
ne  which  changes  its  direction  at  every 
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point,    v.t     eurvtd,  mrvtaa.   To  bend  Into 

the  f onn  of  ft  curve.  to  crook       V.t   To  have 

■  aunred  01  benl  form;  bo  bend  round 
Carvate, Curvated,  u<  i  r&t,  1   1  rn  ted, 
</.   Ourvftd,    Curvaiion.  ker-vn/ihon,  >< 

'I'lic  act  oi  bending  ox  curving     Ciirvn- 

live,    ker'va  t.iv,    a.       Hot      having    LftftVI 

whoso  margins  are  slightly  turned  up  or 
down. — Curvature.   ker'va  t&r,  ft,     A 

bending  in  a  regular  form;  t li«-  manner  or 
degree    in    which    a    thing    is    curve! 

Curved,  kervd,  ]>/>.  or  a,  Formed  into 
or  having  the  form  of  acurve.— -Curvlly, 
ker'vi-ti,  n.  [L.  curritas.]  A  bending  in  a 
regular  form;  crookedness. 
Curvet,  ker'vetor  ker-vet',  n.  [It.  corvrttn, 
from  L.  curvarc,  to  bend  or  curve.]  The 
leap  of  a  horse  when  he  raises  both  fore- 
legs at  onee,  and  as  they  are  falling  also  his 

bind-legs;  ftgftmbol;  a  leap, — v.i. — curvetted, 

citrrtttiiuj.  To  make  a  curvet  ;  to  bound 
or  leap;  to  prance;  to  frisk  or  gambol.— 
v.t.  To  cause  to  make  a  curvet. 

Curvirostnte,  ker-vi-kos'tat.a.  [L.  curvus, 
crooked,  and  casta,  a  rib.]  Marked  with 
small  bent  ribs.— Curvidenfate,  ker-vi- 
den'tat,  a.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth.]  Having 
curved  teeth  or  tooth-like  projections. — 
Curvlfoliate.ker-vi-fo'li-at,  a.  [L.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  Having  reflected  leaves.—  Curvi- 
forill,  ker'vi-form,  a.  Having  a  curved 
form.  —  Curvilinear,  Curvllliieal, 
ker-vi-lin'e-er,  ker-vi-lin'e-al,  a.  [L.  linea, 
a  line.]  Having  the  shape  of  a  curve  line; 
consisting  of  curve  lines;  bounded  by  curve 
lines.  —  Curvilliiead,  ker-vi-lin'c-ad,  n. 
An  instrument  for  describing  curves. — 
Curvillnearity,  ker-vi-lin'e-ar"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  curvilinear.— Curvi- 
llnearly,  ker-vi-lin'e-er-li,  adv.  In  a  cur- 
vilinear manner.— Curvi rostral,  ker-vi- 
ros'tral,  a.  [L.  rostrum,  a  beak.]  Ornith. 
having  a  crooked  beak. 

Cusco-bark,  kus'ko-bark,  n.  A  variety  of 
Peruvian  bark  from  Cuzco  in  Peru,  applied 
medicinally  to  excite  warmth  in  the  system. 

CllSCUS,  kus'kus,  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
name  of  several  marsupial  animals  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  resembling  opossums,  with 
prehensile  tails,  living  in  trees,  and  natives 
of  the  smaller  Australasian  islands. 

Cushat,  kush'at,  n.  [A.Sax.  cusceote.]  The 
ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon. 

Cushion,  kush'on,  n.  [Fr.  cotissin,  It.  cus- 
cino;  from  a  hypothetical  culcitinum,  dim. 
of  L.  culcita,  a  cushion,  a  quilt.]  A  pillow 
for  a  seat;  a  soft  pad  to  be  placed  on  a 
chair  or  attached  to  some  kind  of  seat;  any 
stuffed  or  padded  appliance;  the  padded 
side  or  edge  of  a  billiard-table. — v.t.  To 
furnish  or  fit  with  a  cushion  or  cushions. 
— Cushion-capital,  n.  Arch,  a  capital 
having  the  shape  of  a  cube  rounded  off  at 
its  lower  extremities.— Cushiony,  kush'- 
on-i,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
cushion;  cushion-shaped  and  soft. 

Cushy,  kush'i,  a.  [Soldier-Hind,  from  Per. 
khush,  a  slight,  clean  wound.]  Soft,  easy. 
See  Blighty. 

Cusp,  kusp,  n.  [L.  cuspis,  a  point,  a  spear.] 
A  sharp  projecting  point;  the  point  or  born 
of  the  crescent  moon  or  other  similar  point; 
a  prominence  on  a  molar  tooth;  a  project- 
ing point  formed  by  the  meeting  of  curves, 
as  in  heads  of  Gothic  windows  and  panels, 
&c.  —  Cusped,  kuspt,  a.  Furnished  with 
a  cusp  or  cusps;  cusp-shaped.  —  Cuspi- 
dal, Cuspidate,  Cuspidated,  kus'pi- 
dal,  kus'pi-dat,  kus 'pi-da-ted,  a.  Cusp- 
shaped  or  having  cusps;  terminating  in  a 
cusp  or  spiue  (as  leaves). 

Cuspidor,  kus'pi-dor,  n.  [Pg.  from  mspir, 
to  spit.]    A  spittoon.    (TJ.  States.) 

Cnstard,  kus'terd,  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  old  crustade,  a  kind  of  stew  served 
up  in  a  raised  crust.]  A  composition  of 
milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or 
boiled,  forming  an  agreeable  kind  of  food. 
—Custard-apple,  n.  [From  the  yellow- 
ish pulp.]  The  large,  dark-brown,  roundish 
fruit  of  a  West  Indian  tree,  now  cultivated 
in  all  tropical  countries. 

Custody,  kus'to-di,  n.  [L.  custodia,  from 
custos,  custodis,  a  watchman,  a  keeper.]  A 
keeping;   a  guarding;  guardianship;   care, 
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watch,   Inspection,   for  keeping,  preserve 
1  ion,  or  security:  restrain)  Si  iTbertj    oon 

hn ot.    Imprisonment.       4'ii*I<mIIuI, 

kus  t<> 'iii  a  1.  .1    Relating  to  1  gus>r* 

dlftnsnlp,    Custodian,  ku     10  dl  so,  ft. 

One  who   lias   the   OftTS  01    OUStOdjf  of  any 

thing,  its  ot  a  Library,  soma  public  building, 
fee  Custodianship,  kus-td'dl-ftn-ehlp, 
ft.     The  office  or  duty  oi  a  out  todiftn 

Custodier,  kuK-to'di-cr,  n.  A  kfti  i"  1  ■ 
gUftrdiftn;  one  who  has  the  care  or  OUStodf 

ot  am  thing. 

Custom,  kus'tum,  n.  [O.Fr,  outtunu,  from 
L,  consuetude,  oontuetudonla,  custom  oon, 
with,  and  tuto,  sutiuiii,  to  be  wont  01  w 
tomed  Costume  is  the  same  word.]  )  n 
quent  or  common  use  or  prsotiot  .  estab 
lishcd  manner;  habitual  practice;  a  pracl  it  ' 
or  usage;  an  established  and  g  n<  ral  mode 
of  action,  which  ol)tains  in  a  community; 
practice  of  frequenting  a  Shop,  manufac- 
tory, Xc,  and  purchasing  or  giving  orders; 
tribute,  toll,  or  tax;  pi.  the  duties  initio  1  d 
by  law  on  merchandise  imported  or  ex- 
ported. .".  Custom  is  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act,  habit  being  a  custom 
continued  so  long  as  to  develop  a  tendency 
or  inclination  to  perform  the  customary 
act.— Customable,  kus'tum-a-bl,  a.  Sub 
ject  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  called 
customs  Customarily,  kus'tum-a-ri-li, 
adv.  Habitually;  commonly.—  Clistoill- 
arlness,  kus'tum -a-ri-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  customary;  frequency;  commonness. 
—Customary,  kus'tum-a-ri,  a.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  or  to  established  or  common 
usage;  wonted;  usual;  habitual;  in  common 
practice.— n.  A  book  containing  an  account 
of  the  customs  and  municipal  rights  of  a 
city,  province,  &c— Customer,  kus'tum- 
er,  n.  A  purchaser;  a  buyer;  a  dealer;  one 
that  a  person  has  to  deal  with,  or  one  that 
comes  across  a  person;  a  fellow  (colloq.). — 
Custom-house,  n.  A  house  where  the 
customs  on  merchandise  are  paid  or  secured 
to  be  paid ;  the  whole  establishment  by 
means  of  which  the  customs  revenue  is 
collected  and  its  regulation  enforced.-- 
Customs-duty,  n.  The  tax  levied  on 
goods  and  produce  brought  for  consump' 
tion  from  foreign  countries,  or  on  export. 

Custos,  kus'tos,  n.  [L.]  A  keeper.— Cvstos 
rotulorum,  the  chief  civil  officer  of  an  Eng- 
lish county,  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  records 
or  rolls  of  the  session. 

Cut,  kut,  v.t.  — cut  (pret.  &  pp.),  cutting. 
[Of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  W.  cwt,  a  short 
piece,  cwtogi,  to  curtail;  Ir.  cut,  a  short 
tail;  cutach,  bob-tailed.]  To  separate  or 
divide  the  parts  of  by  an  edged  instrument, 
or  as  an  edged  instrument  does;  to  make 
an  incision  in;  to  sever;  to  sever  and  cause 
to  fall  for  the  purpose  of  removing;  to  fell, 
as  wood;  to  mow  or  reap,  as  corn;  to  sever 
and  remove,  as  the  nails  or  hair;  to  fashion 
by,  or  as  by,  cutting  or  carving;  to  hew  out; 
to  carve;  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of;  to 
affect  deeply;  to  intersect;  to  cross  (one  line 
cuts  another);  to  have  no  longer  anything 
to  do  with;  to  quit  (colloq.);  to  shun  the 
acquaintance  of  (colloq.).— To  cut  down,  to 
cause  to  fall  by  severing;  to  reduce  as  by 
cutting;  to  retrench;  to  curtail  (expendi- 
ture).—To  cut  off,  to  sever  from  the  other 
parts;  to  bring  to  an  untimely  end;  to 
separate;  to  interrupt;  to  stop  (communi- 
cation); to  intercept;  to  hinder  from  return 
or  union. — To  cut  out,  to  remove  by  cutting 
or  carving;  to  shape  or  form  by,  or  as  by, 
cutting;  to  fashion;  to  take  the  preference 
or  precedence  of;  naut.  to  seize  and  carry 
off,  as  a  vessel  from  a  harbour  or  from 
under  the  guns  of  the  enemy. — To  cut  short, 
to  hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  inter- 
ruption; to  shorten;  to  abridge.  —  To  cut  up, 
to  cut  in  pieces;  to  criticise  severely;  to 
censure;  to  wound  the  feelings  deeply;  to 
affect  greatly. — To  cut  and  run,  to  cut  the 
cable  and  set  sail  immediately;  to  be  off; 
to  be  gone. — To  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  to 
bequeath  one's  natural  heir  a  shilling;  a 
practice  adopted  by  a  person  dissatisfied 
with  his  heir,  as  a  proof  that  the  disin- 
heritance was  designed  and  not  the  result 
of  neglect. — To  cut  capers,  to  leap  or  dance 
in  a  frolicsome  manner;  to  frisk  about. — 
To  cut  a  dash  or  figure,  to  make  a  display. 
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—  To  cut  a  joke,  to  joke;  to  cruck  a  jest.— 

—  To  cut  a  knot,  to  take  short  measures 
-with    anything:    in    allusion    to    ilif    will 

known  story  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
tin'  Gordian  knot.— To  cut  a  pack  <>/  earda, 
to  divide  it  into  portions  before  beginning 

to  deal  or  for  other  purposes.  To  cut  one's 
stick,  to  move  off;  to  D6  oil'  at  once.  [Slant/.) 

—  To  cut  the  teeth,  to  have  (he  teeth  pierce 
the  gums.— v.i.  To  do  the  work  of  an  edge- 
tool;  to  serve  in  dividing  or  gashing;  to 
admit  of  incision  or  severanee;  to  use  a 
knife  or  edge-tool;  to  divide  a  pack  of 
Cards,  to  determine  the  deal  or  for  any 
other  purpose;  to  move  off  rapidly  (col- 
loq.). —  To  cut  across,  to  pass  over  or 
through  in  the  most  direct  way  {colloq.). 

—  To  cut  in,  to  join  in  suddenly  and  uncere- 
moniously (colloq.).  —  p.  and  a.  Gashed; 
carved;  intersected;  pierced;  deeply  af- 
fected. —  Cut  and  dry,  or  cut  and  dried, 
prepared  for  use:  a  metaphor  from  hewn 
timber.— Cut  glass,  glass  having  the  surface 
shaped    or   ornamented   hy   grinding  and 

Eolishing. — Cut  nail,  a  nail  manufactured 
y  being  cut  from  a  rolled  plate  of  iron  by 
machinery. — n.  The  opening  made  by  an 
edged  instrument;  a  gash;  a  notch;  a 
wound;  a  stroke  or  blow  as  with  an  edged 
instrument;  a  smart  stroke  or  blow,  as  with 
a  whip;  anything  that  wounds  one's  feelings 
deeply,  as  a  sarcasm,  criticism,  or  act  of 
discourtesy;  a  part  cut  off  from  the  rest;  a 
near  passage,  by  which  an  angle  is  cut  off; 
the  block  on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and 
by  which  it  is  impressed;  the  impression 
from  such  a  block;  the  act  of  dividing  a 
pack  of  cards;  manner  in  which  a  thing  is 
cut;  form;  shape;  fashion;  the  act  of  passing 
a  person  without  recognizing  him,  or  of 
avoiding  him  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  by 
him. — To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots,  as  of 
;paper,  &c,  cut  of  unequal  lengths.— Cut- 
ter, kut'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cuts;  one  who  cuts  out  cloth  for  garments 
according  to  measurements;  naut.  a  small 
boat  used  by  ships  of  war;  a  vessel  rigged 
nearly  like  a  sloop,  with  one  mast  and  a 
straight  running  bowsprit. — Cutter-bar, 
n.  Mech.  the  bar  of  a  boring  machine,  in 
which  the  cutters  or  cutting  tools  are  fixed. 
—Cutting,  kut'ing,  a.  Penetrating  or 
dividing  by  the  edge;  serving  to  penetrate 
or  divide;  sharp;  piercing  the  heart;  wound- 
ing the  feelings;  sarcastic;  satirical;  severe. 
— n.  The  act  or  operation  of  one  who  cuts; 
a  piece  cut  off;  a  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated;  an 
excavation  made  through  a  hill  or  rising 
ground  in  constructing  a  road,  railway, 
canal,  &c. — Cuttingly,  kut'ing-li,  adv.  In 
a  cutting  manner.— Cut-purse,  n.  One 
who  cuts  purses  for  the  sake  of  stealing 
them  or  their  contents;  one  who  steals  from 
the  person;  a  thief;  a  robber.— Cnt-away, 
n.  A  coat,  the  skirts  of  which  are  rounded 
or  cut  away:  used  also  adjectively. — Cut- 
off, n.  That  which  cuts  off  or  shortens; 
that  which  is  cut  off;  steam-engines,  a  con- 
trivance for  economizing  steam.  —  Cut- 
throat, n.  A  murderer;  an  assassin;  a 
ruffian.— a.  Murderous;  cruel;  barbarous. 
—Cutty,  n.  Short  pipe.— Cutty-sark, 
n.  Short  shirt  or  shift.— Cutty-Stool,  n. 
Of  repentance,  or  of  discipline,  in  old  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  penance. — Cut-water, 
n.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow  which 
cuts  the  water;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pier  of  a  bridge  formed  with  an  angle  or 
edge  directed  up  stream. 
Cutaneous.  Under  Cuticle. 
Cutcli,  kuch,  n.  Catechu. 
Cutch,  kuch,  n.    The  spawn  of  the  oyster. 

Cutcha.  kuch'a,  n.  In  Hindustan,  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  lime  used  in  poor  or  tem- 
porary buildings;  hence,  used  adjectively 
in  the  sense  of  temporary,  makeshift,  in- 
ferior.   Pucka. 

Cutchery,  kuch'er-i,7i.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  court  of  justice  or  public  office. 

Cute,  kiit,  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  acute.]  Acute; 
clever;  sharp.  (Colloq.)—  Cuteiiess,  kut'- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
cute.     (Colloq.) 

Cuticle,  ku'ti-kl,  w.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of 
cutis,    skin.]      Anat.    the    outermost   thin 


transparent  skin  whirli  covers  the  surface 

of  the  hotly;  the  epidermis  or  soarf-skin; 

hot.  the  (Inn  external  covering  of  the  bark 
of  a  plant;  the  outer  pellicle  of  the  epnlei 
mis  ClllailCOUM,  ku-ta'ne-us,  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  skin;  existing  on  or  affecting 
the  skin.  —  i  ill  l«ii  Inr,  ku-tik'u  ler,  a. 
Pertaining  to  (ho  cuticle  or  external  coat 
of  the  skin—  Ciitlculurlzc,  ku-tik'Q-ler- 
Iz,  v.t.  To  render  cuticular.—  Clltlli,  ktV- 
tin,  n.  A  peculiar  modification  of  cellulose, 
contained  lu  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  petals, 
and  fruits. — Culls,  kii'tis,  n.  [L.]  Anat. 
the  dense  resisting  skin  which  forms  the 
general  envelope  of  the  body  below  the 
cuticle;  the  dermis  or  true  skin. 
Cutlass,  kut'las,  n.  [Fr.  contelas,  from  O.Fr. 
coutel  (Fr.  couteau),  a  knife;  from  L.  cul- 
tellus,  dim.  of  culter,  a  knife.]  A  broad 
curving  sword  used  by  cavalry,  seamen,  &c. 

Cutler,  kut'ler,  n.  [Fr.  coutelier,  from  L. 
culter,  a  knife.  Cutlass.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  or  deal  in  knives 
and  other  cutting  instruments;  one  who 
sharpens  or  repairs  cutlery;  a  knife-grinder. 
—  Cutlery,  kut'ler-i,  n.  The  business 
of  a  cutler;  edged  or  cutting  instruments. 

Cutlet,  kut'let,  n.  [Fr.  cOtelette,  lit.  a  little 
side  or  rib,  from  cdte,  side.  Coast.]  A 
piece  of  meat,  especially  veal  or  mutton, 
cut  for  cooking;  generally  a  part  of  the  rib 
with  the  meat  belonging  to  it. 

Cuttle,  Cuttle-fish,  kut'l,  n.  [A.Sax. 
cudele,  a  cuttle-fish;  G.  kuttel-fisch.]  A 
two-gilled  cephalopodous  mollusc,  having  a 
body  enclosed  in  a  sac,  eight  arms  or  feet 
covered  with  suckers,  used  in  locomotion 
and  for  seizing  prey,  a  calcareous  internal 
shell,  and  a  bag  or  sac  from  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  ejecting  a  black 
ink-like  fluid  (sepia)  so  as  to  darken  the 
water  and  conceal  it  from  pursuit. — Cut- 
tle-bone,  n.  The  internal  calcareous 
plate  of  the  cuttle-fish,  used  for  polishing 
wood,  as  also  for  pounce  and  tooth-powder. 

Cuzeo-bark,    kuzTto-bark,    n.      Cusco- 

BARK. 

Cyanic,  si-an'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kyanos,  blue.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  colour  blue  or  azure; 
chem.  containing  cyanogen  (cyanic  acid, 
cyanic  ether).— Cyanide,  sT'an-id,  n.  A 
combination  of  cyanogen  with  a  metallic 
base. — Cyanide  of  potassium,  a  poisonous 
substance  used  in  photography  and  electro- 
typing. — Cyanin,  si'an-in,  n.  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  certain  flowers,  as  of 
the  corn-flower  and  violet;  a  fugitive  blue 
dye  used  in  calico-printing. — Cyanogen, 
si-an'o-jen,  n.  A  gas  of  a  stroug  and  pecu- 
liar odour,  which  under  a  pressure  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  atmospheres  becomes 
liquid,  and  is  highly  poisonous  and  unre- 
spirable.  —  Cyanometer,  sl-a-nom'et-er, 
n.  A  meteorological  instrument  for  esti- 
mating or  measuring  degrees  of  blueness  of 
the  sky.  —  Cyanosis,  sl-a-no'sis,  n.  A 
disease  in  which  the  skin  has  a  blue  tint, 
arising  from  the  mingling  of  the  venous 
and  the  arterial  blood  through  defect  in 
the  heart. 

Cyathiform,  sl-ath-i-form,  a.  [L.  cyathus, 
Gr.  kyathos,  a  cup.]  In  the  form  of  a  cup 
or  drinking-glass,  a  little  widened  at  the 
top:  used  chiefly  in  hot. 

Cycad,  si'kad,  n.  [Gr.  kykas,  a  kind  of 
plant.]  One  of  a  nat.  order  of  gymnosper- 
mous  plants,  resembling  palms  in  their 
general  appearance,  inhabiting  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical 
America.  —  Cycadaceous,  si-ka-da'shus, 
a.  Belonging  to  the  cycads. —  Cycadl- 
form,  sl-kad'i-form,  a.  Resembling  in 
form  the  cycads. 

Cyclamen,  sik'la-men,  n.  [From  Gr. 
kyklos,  a  circle,  referring  to  the  round- 
shaped  root-stock.]  A  European  genus  of 
low-growing  herbaceous  plants,  with  fleshy 
root-stocks  and  very  handsome  flowers, 
several  of  them  being  favourite  spring- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants. 

Cycle,  si'kl,  n.  [Gr.  kyklos,  a  circle  or  cycle.] 
A  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens;  a  circle 
or  round  of  years,  or  a  period  of  time,  in 
which  a  certain  succession  of  events  or 
phenomena  is  completed;  a  long  period  of 


years;   an  age;    the  aggregate  of  legendan 
or  traditional  matter  accumulated  roun< 
some  mythical  or  heroic  event  or < 
(as  the  siege  of  Troy  or  King  Arthur)'  \ 
bicycle  or  similar  conveyance.— v.i.     .  ,,,-/,,/ 
cycling.    To  use  a  cycle;   hot.   a  cornpleU 
turn   of    leaves,   &c,   arrangetl    spirally, 
Cycle  of  the  moon,   or  golden    number,  i 
period  of  nineteen  years,  after  tin 
which   the  new  and  full  moons  return  >■' 
the  Bame  days  of  the  month.— Cycle  of  th , 
sun  is  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  wliicl 
having  elapsed,  the  dominical  or  Sunda< 
letters  return  to  their  former  plat' 
ing  to  the   Julian  calendar,     i>  1 
cycling.    To  recur  in  cycles,—  Cyclic, 
klik,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  moving  in  a  ry<  I 
or  circle;    connected  with  a  cycle  in  tin 
sense  it  has  in  literature.  —  Cyclic  poets 
Greek    poets  who  wrote  on  matters  an< 
personages  connected  with  the  Trojan  win 
—Cyclical,  Bi'kli-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to 
cycle;    cyclic.  —  Cyd  1st,  slk'list,   n.    On 
who  uses  a  cycle.  —  Cycloid,  sl'kloid,  71 
A  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  the  cii 
cumference  of  a  circle  when  the  circle  i 
rolled  along  a  straight  line  and  kept  alway 
in  the  same  plane,  that  is,  such  a  line  as 
nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  carriage 
wheel  describes  in  the  air  while  the  whet 
runs. — a.    Having  a  circular  form;  beloni 
ing  to  the  Cycloidians.— Cycloldal,  si 
kloi-dal,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eyclok 
— Cycloidian,  si-kloi'di-an,  n.  One  of  a 
order  of  fishes  having  smooth,  round  or  ovt 
scales,  without  spines  or  enamel,  as  th 
salmon  and  herring:  used  also  adjectivel; 
— Cyclo-branchiate,  si'klO-brang'ki-s 
a.  Having  the  branchia  arranged  circularl 
round  the  body,  as  in  the  limpets. 
Cyclogen,    si'klo-jen,    n.    [Gr.    kyklos, 
circle,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.  A  dicotyi 
don  with  concentric  woody  circles;  an  en 
gen. 

Cyclollth,   si'klo-lith,  n.     [Gr.   kyklos, 
circle,   and  lithos,  a  stone.]     Archceol. 
circle  formed  by  standing  stones,  popular 
called  a  Druidical  Circle. 
Cyclometry,  sl-klom'et-ri,  n.    [Gr,  kyklc 
circle,  and  metron,  measure.]    The  art  1 
measuring  circles. 

Cyclone,  si'klon,  n.  [From  Gr.  kyklos, 
circle.]  A  circular  or  rotary  storm  of  ii 
mense  force,  revolving  at  an  enormous  ra 
round  a  calm  centre,  and  at  the  same  tin 
advancing  at  a  rate  varying  from  2  to 
miles  an  hour.  In  the  northern  hemisphe 
they  rotate  from  right  to  left,  and  in  t) 
southern  from  left  to  right.— Cycloid 
si-klon'ik,  a.  Relating  to  a  cyclone.— €; 
clonism,  siTdon-izm,  n.  The  theory 
cyclones;  a  state  of  being  exposed  or  subje 
to  cyclones.  Comp.  Anticyclone. 
Cyclopaedia,  Cyclopedia,  si  klo-pe'di 
n.  [Gr.  kyklos,  circle,  and  paideia,  disci 
line.]  A  work  containing  definitions 
accounts  of  the  principal  subjects  in  one 
all  branches  of  science,  art,  or  learning:  1 
encyclopaedia.— Cyclopaedic,  Cyclop 
die,  Cyclopjcdical,  Cyclopedic 
si-klo-pe'dik,  si-klo-pe'di-kal,  a.  Belongi 
to  a  cyclopaedia.— Cyclopsedist.  Cycl 
pedist,  si'klo-pe-dist,  n.  A  writer  in 
cyclopaedia;  a  compiler  of  a  cyclopaedia. 
Cyclops,  si'klops,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  K 
kyklops,  a  Cyclops,  pi.  kyklopes— kyklos, 
circle,  and  ops,  an  eye.]  Class,  myth,  a  ra 
of  giants  who  had  but  one  circular  eye 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.—  Cyclopca 
si-klo-pe'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cyclo 
vast;  gigantic;  arch,  a  term  applied  to 
very  early  or  primitive  style  of  buikli 
distinguished  by  the  immense  size  of  t 
stones  and  the  absence  of  any  cement. 
Cyclopic,  si-klop'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
the  Cyclops;  gigantic;  savage. 
Cyclostome,  si'klo-stom,  n.  [Gr.  kyklos 
circle,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  One  of 
family  of  cartilaginous  fishes  which  hi 
circular  mouths,  as  the  lamprey.— Cycl 
stomous,  si-klos'to-mus,  a.  Having 
circular  mouth  or  aperture. 
Cyclostylar,  si-klo-stl'ler,  a.  [Gr.  kyh 
a  circle,  and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  Arch,  cc 
posed  of  a  circular  range  of  columns  witrn 
an  interior  building. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr. «. 


CYCLOSTYLE 

'ycloslylc.  BlTdo-stll,  rt.  Apparatus  for 
printing  copies  of  writing  from  stencil-plate 

cut  by  B  pen  with  a  BUiafl  loot  lied  \\  In  (1 

>  «»lolog> .  sI-S'sl-ol"o-Jl,  n.  [Gr,  kyiait, 
pregnancy,  ami  logos,  &  discourse  I  Physiol. 
i in-  branch  of  science  whiob  oouoi  ms  itself 
«itli  gestation. 

luuef.  sig'net,  n,     [Dim.  of  Fr.  cygne, 

from  L  ri/nius,  a  swan  |  A  youug  swim. 
'>  Under.  Bil'ln-der,  n.  [Gr,  kylindroa, 
to  roll.  |  A  body  shaped  like  a 
in  elongated,  round,  solid  body,  of 
uniform  diameter  throughout  its  length. 
ami  terminating  in  two  flat  circular  surfaces 
winch  arc  equal  ami  parallel ;  that  chamber 

tin  engine   in  which   the  force  of 

steam  is  exerted  on  the  piston;  in  certain 

printing  machines,   a  roller  by  which  the 

on  is  made,  and  on  which  stereotype 

iy  be  secured.— Cylindric,  Cy- 
lindrical, si-lin'drik,  si  lin'dri-kal,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  partaking 
of  its  properties.—  Cylindricnlly,  si-lin'- 
.iri  kal  li,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  shape  of 
n  cylinder.  fy  liiidriclty,  Bil-in-dris'i-ti, 
H,  The  condition  of  possessing  a  cylindrical 
tarn.  —  Cyllndricnle,  Bi-fin'dri-kul,  n. 
A  small  cylinder.— Cyllndriform.si-lin'- 
IHfonn,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
— Cyllndroid,  sd'in-droid,  re.  A  solid 
bodj  resembling  a  cylinder,  but  having  the 
bases  elliptical. 

'  j  inn.  si 'ma,  n.  [Gr.  kyma,  a  wave,  a 
mrout,  from  kyo,  to  swell.]  Arch,  a  mould- 
ing of  a  cornice,  the  profile  of  which  is  a 
ie-uble  curve,  concave  joined  to  convex;  an 
:>gee  moulding;  bot.  a  cyme. 

ymar.  si-mar',  n.  [Fr.  simmare.]  Woman's 
ight  garment. 

ymbal,  sim'bal,  n,  [L.  cymbalum,  Gr. 
kymbalon,  a  cymbal,  from  kymbos,  hollow] 
fi  musical  instrument,  circular  and  hollow 
ike  a  dish,  made  of  brass  or  bronze,  two  of 
ffhich  are  struck  together,  producing  a  sharp 
inging  sound. —  Cymbalist,  sim'ba-list, 
i.  One  who  plays  the  cymbals. 
v in M form,  sim'bi-form,  a.  [L.  cymba, 
i  boat,  and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
)oat:  applied  to  the  seeds  and  leaves  of 
ilants,  and  also  to  a  bone  of  the  foot. 
jme,  slm,  re.  [Gr.  kyma,  a  wave,  a  sprout. 
Jyma.1  Bot.  an  inflorescence  of  the  defi- 
llte  or  determinate  class,  in  which  the 
lowers  are  in  racemes,  corymbs,  or  umbels, 
he  successive  central  flowers  expanding 
irst.—  Cymiferous,  sl-mif'er-us,  a.  Bot. 
reducing  cymes— Cymoid,  sl'moid,  a. 
laviug  the  form  of  a  cyme.—  Cymu.se, 
ymoiis,  si'raos,  sl'mus,  a.  Containing  a 
yme;  in  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

ymophane,  sl'mo-fan,  re.  [Gr.  kyma,  a 
rave,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  A  siliceous 
em  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  the  same 
s  chrysoberyl.— Cymophnnous,  sl-mof- 
rnus,  a.  Having  a  wavy  floating  light; 
palescent;  chatoyant. 

ymrlc,  kim'rik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
he  Cymry  (kim'ri),  the  name  given  to  them- 
elves  by  the  Welsh;  Welsh;  pertaining  to 
he  ancient  race  to  which  the  Welsh  belong. 
-n.  The  language  of  the  Cymry  or  ancient 
iritons;  Welsh. 

rnanche,  si-nang'ke,  re.  [Gr.  kynanqche, 
kind  of  sore  throat,  angina— ki/on,  kynos, 
dog,  and  angcho,  to  suffocate.]'  A  disease 
f  the  throat  or  windpipe  of  several  kinds, 
tended  with  inflammation,  swelling,  and 
ifficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing; 
uinsy;  tonsillitis. 
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Cyiinniliropy,  si  nan 'thro  pi.  n      [Oi 
fcydn,  feynos,  a  dog)  and  anthrdpos,  man.] 
A  kind  of  madness  in  which  a  man  Imagine* 

himselt    tO  I  '    ;i  dog,  and  imitates  its  \ 

and  actions. 

Cynegetlci,  >I-n5-Jet'iki,  a,     [Or,  hym 
aetiht    kuoii.  kynot,  a  <lng,  and  tugeomai,  to 

lead  ]     The  ait  of  hunting  with  dogs. 
CrnlC,  sin'ik,  re.     |L.  oynitoU,  «;r    ki/iiikos, 
from  (Jr.   Li/at,  ki/it<>s,  a  dog  ]    one  of  an 

ancient   seel   of  (Week   philosophers  who 

valued  themselves  on  their  contempt  of 
riches,  of  arts,  .sciences,  and  amusements; 
a  man  of  a  currish  temper;  a  surly  or 
snarling  man;  a  sneering  fault  finder;  a 
misanthrope.  Cynic,  Cynical,  sin'i-kal, 
o.  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  philosophers 
called  Cynics;  surly;  sneering;  captious.— 
Cynically,  sin'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  cynical, 
sneering,  captious,  or  morose  manner. — 
Cyiilcaliicss,  sin'i-kal  nes,  re.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  cynical.— Cynicism, 
sin'i-sizm,  re.  The  practice  of  a  cynic;  a 
morose  contempt  of  the  pleasures  and  arts 
of  life. 

Cynorexla,  sT-no-rek'si-a,  re.  [Gr.  kyon, 
kynos,  a  dog,  and  orexis,  appetite.]  A  mor- 
bidly voracious  appetite. 
Cyimsurc,  si'no-zhor,  n.  [Gr.  kynosoura, 
lit.  dog's  tail,  the  Little  Bear— kyon,  kynos, 
a  dog,  and  oura,  tail.]  An  old  name  of 
the  constellation  Ursa  Minor  or  the  Little 
Bear,  which  contains  the  pole-star,  and 
thus  has  long  been  noted  by  mariners  and 
others;  hence,  anything  that  strongly  at- 
tracts attention;  a  centre  of  attraction. 
Cyperaceuus,  sl-per-a'shus,  a.  [Gr.  ky- 
peros,  an  aromatic  plant.]  Belonging  to  the 
sedge  family  of  plants;  having  the  characters 
of  the  sedges. 

Cypher,  si'fer,  n.  Same  as  Cipher. 
Cypress,  sl'pres,  re.  [O.Fr.  cypres,  Gr.  ky- 
pa?-issos.)  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  coniferous  trees,  some  species  of  which 
have  attained  much  favour  in  shrubberies 
and  gardens  as  ornamental  evergreen  trees, 
while  the  wood  of  others  is  highly  valued 
for  its  durability;  the  emblem  of  mourning 
for  the  dead,  cypress  branches  having  been 
anciently  used  at  funerals.  —  Cyprine, 
si'prin,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  cypress. 

Cyprian,  sip'ri-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus;  a  term  applied  to  a  lewd 
woman,  from  the  worship  of  Venus  in 
Cyprus  and  women  of  this  island  having 
anciently  a  bad  character. — n.  A  native  of 
Cyprus ;  a  lewd  woman ;  a  courtesan ;  a 
strumpet.— Cyprlot,  sip'ri-ot,  re.  A  native 
of  Cyprus. 

Cyprine,  si'prin,  a.  [Gr.  kyprinos,  a  carp.] 
Pertaining  to  the  carp  or  allied  fishes. 

Cyprus,!  Cyprus-lawn,  si'prus.  re.  A 
thin  transparent  black  stuff;  a  kind  of  crape. 
(Shak.) 

Cypsela,  sip'se-la.  re.  [Gr.  kypsele,  any  hol- 
low vessel.]  Bot.  the  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
indehiscent,  inferior  fruit  of  composite 
plants. 

Cyrenalc,  si-re-na'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  or  to  a  school  of  Epicurean  philo- 
sophers founded  there  by  Aristippus,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates.  Also  used  as  a  noun. 
— Cyrenian,  sT-re'ni-an,  re.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Cyrene. 

Cyrillic,  si-ril'ik,  a.  [From  St.  Cyril,  its 
reputed  inventor.]  The  term  applied  to 
an  alphabet  adopted  by  all  the  Slavonic 
peoples  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Church. 


DABBLE 

Cyrloloidct  rt'rl  <•  i"j  Ik,  <>     [Or,  I 
chief,  logos,  discourse.]     Relating  or  per- 
taining tO  wilting  bj  J. H  tun 

Cyrloslyle,  M-r'to-util,   „.     [<;r    k„rt<,*, 
curved,  and  stylos,  a  pillai  |    Arch    a  oil 

cul.  u  portico  projl  'Mug  from  the  front  of  a 
building. 

Grit  «i«t,  n.     [0  ;,   bUddl  1  I     A 

sac  or  bag  of    v,  g,  1. ,1,1,    ,„   animal 
nature;  a  bladdei  like  bodj .  a  hollow 

with  thin   wall:,  (as  the  uiinmy   bladdl  i)     a 
bladder  hke   hag  or  vesicle  which   in. 
morbid  matte)  in  animal  bo  111         C)  -le«| 

sis'ted,  a.     Inclosed  111  a  cyst.     Cystic, 

<ysin.se,  sis'tik,  sis'to  ,  .<  i',  rtalnfi 
oroontalned  in,  a  cyst;  harm  g  cysts;  formi  >i 
in,  or  shaped  like,  a  cyst.  <  >  sliccrcus, 
sis-te-ser'kus.  [Gr.  kystU,  a  bladder,  /.<  i  kos\ 
a  tail.]  In  tape  worms,  a  simple  CTSt  Willi 
only  one  head.-  Cysllclc,  sis'ti  kl,  11  A 
small  cyst.— Cystiform,  sis'ti-form,  «  I  d 
the  form  of  a  cyst—  Cystlirbau,  sis  to 
re'a,  re.  [Gr.  rhro,  to  flow.]  Discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder.—  Cystitis,  sis  tl'- 
tis,  re.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder.— 
CyitOCele,  sis'to-sel,  re.  [Gr.  kele,  a  tu- 
mour] A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder  — 
Cyslulitb,  sis'to  lith.  [Gr.  kystis,  a  blad- 
der, lithos,  a  stone.]  Bot.  a  concretion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  projecting  into  an  epi- 
dermal cell.— Cystnlltlllc,  sis-to-lith'ik,  a. 
Med.  relating  to  stone  in  the  bladder.— 
Cystoscope,  sis'to-skop.  [Gr.  kystis,  a 
bladder,  skoped,  I  look  at.]  An  iastrument 
for  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  bladder  — 
Cystotome,  sis'to-tom,  re.  [Gr.  tomos, 
cutting.]  Surg,  an  instrument  for  cutting 
into  the  bladder.— Cystotomy,  sis-tot'o- 
mi,  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  opening  en- 
cysted tumours;  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a 
calculus. 

Cytherean,  sith-e-re'an,  a.  [From  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  where  Venus  was  specially  wor- 
shipped.]   Pertaining  to  Venus. 

Cy  to  blast,  sl'to-blast,  re.  [Gr.  kytos,  a 
cavity,  and  blastano,  to  sprout.]  Biol,  the 
nucleus,  cellule,  or  centre  from  which  the 
organic  cell  is  developed.— Cytoblaste- 
ma,  si'to-blas-te"ma,  re.  The  substance  of 
which  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are  formed; 
protoplasm.— Cytode.  sl'tod,  re.  [Gr.  kytos, 
a  cavity.]  Biol,  a  cell  containing  proto- 
plasm but  with  no  nucleus. 

Cytogenesis,  Cytogeny,  sl-to-jen'e-sis, 
sT-toj'e-ni,  re.  [Gr.  kytos,  a  cell,  and  genesis, 
origin.]  Biol,  the  development  of  cells  in 
animal  and  vegetable  structures.— Cyto- 
genetic, si'to-je-nef'ik,  a.  Biol,  relating 
or  pertaining  to  cell  formation.— Cytolo- 
gy, si-tol'o-ji,  re.  The  biological  doctrine 
of  cells;  the  study  of  cells.— Cytolysls, 
kit-ol'is-is.  [Gr.  kytos,  a  cell,  lysis,  a  loos- 
ing.] The  dissolving  of  poisoned  cells.— 
Cytoplasm,  kit'o-plasm.  [Gr.  kytos,  a 
cell,  plasma,  anything  formed.]  Of  a  cell, 
the  part  of  the  protoplasm  outside  the 
nucleus. 

Czar,  zar  or  tsar,  re.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  L.  Ccesar.]  A  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.— Czare vn a,  za-rev'na,  re.  The 
wife  of  the  czarowitz.— Czarina,  za-re'na, 
re.  A  title  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.— 
Czarowitz,  Czarewitch,  &c,  zii'ro- 
vi ts,  za're-vich,  re.  The  title  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Czech,  checre,  re.  A  Bohemian;  one  of  the 
Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Bohemia;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians. 


D 


Jn  %  English  alphabet,  is  the  fourth 
itter  and  the  third  consonant,  representing 
dental  sound;  as  a  numeral  equivalent 
1  w0;  mus.  the  second  note  of  the  natural 
*ue,  answering  to  the  French  and  Italian 

*■£'  dab.  v.t.—dab&ed,  dabbing.  [Allied  to 
■U.  dabben,  to  dabble,  probably  also  to 


dub.]  To  strike  quickly  but  lightly  with 
the  hand  or  with  some  soft  or  moist  sub- 
stance.—re.  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand 
or  some  soft  substance;  a  quick  but  light 
blow;  an  expert  (colloq.);  a  small  lump  or 
mass  of  anything  soft  or  moist;  a  name 
common  to  many  species  of  the  flat-fishes, 
but  especially  to  a  kind  of  flounder  which 


is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
coast.— Dabber,  dab'er,  re.  One  who  or 
that  which  dabs  or  is  used  to  dab. 
Dabble,  dab'l,  v.t.— dabbled,  dabbling.  [A 
dim.  and  freq.  from  dab.]  To  wet;  to 
moisten;  to  spatter;  to  sprinkle.— v.i.  To 
play  in  water,  as  with  the  hands;  to  splash 
in  mud  or  water;  to  do  or  engage  in  any- 


ch,cAain;      cre,Sc.locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th.  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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tiling  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner;  to 
oooupy  one's  sell  with  slightly;  to  dip  into; 
to  meddle.— Dabbler,  dabler,  >i.  Oue  who 
dabbles  In  water  or  mud;  our  who  meddles 

Without  going  thoroughly  into  a  pursuit,;  ;i 
superficial  meddler.  Dal>l»Iingl3,  dab'- 
ling-li,  <n/r.    in  a  dabbling  manner. 

Dahrlilck,  dab'chik,  n.  I  Dab,  equivalent 
to  dip,  ami  okiak,  from  its  habit  of  dipping 
or  diving  below  the  water.]  The  little  grebe, 
a  small  swimming  bird  of  the  diver  family. 

Da  capo,  da  kii'po.  [It.]  M us.  a  direction 
to  repeat  from  the  beginning  of  a  passage 
or  section. 

Dace,  das,  v.  [O.Fr.  dars,  a  dace,  a  dart; 
comp.  also  Fr.  vandoise,  the  dace.]  A  small 
river  fish  resembling  the  roach,  chiefly  in- 
habiting the  deep  and  clear  waters  of  quiet 
streams. 

Dnrhsliuml,  daks'hunt,  n.  [G.  dachs, 
badger,  hand,  dog.]  Badger-dog;  a  long- 
bodied,  short-legged  dog,  with  pendulous 
ears  and  short  hair,  black  with  yellow  ex- 
tremities. 

Dacoit,  Dacoity.    Dakoit,  Dakoity. 

Dncryonin,  dak-ri-o'ma,  n.  [Gr.  dakru,  a 
tear.]  Med.  the  stoppage  of  one  or  both  of 
the  tear-passages  to  the  nose,  thus  causing 
the  tears  to  overflow  on  the  cheek. 

Dactyl.  Dactylc,  dak'til,  n.  [Gr.  dak- 
tylos,  a  finger,  a  dactyl,  which,  like  a  finger, 
consists  of  one  long  and  two  short  mem- 
bers.] A  poetical  foot  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  long  and  the  others 
short,  or  the  first  accented,  the  others  not, 
as  in  happily.— Dactylic,  dak-til'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  dactyls.  —  n.  A  dactylic  verse.  —  Dae- 
tylioglyph,  dak-til'i-o-glif,  n.  [Gr.  dak- 
tylios,  a  finger-ring,  glypho,  to  engrave.] 
An  engraver  of  gems  for  rings,  &c;  the 
artist's  name  on  a  finger-ring  or  gem.— 
Dactylloglyphy,  dak-til'i-og"li-fi,  n.  The 
engraving  of  precious  stones  for  rings,  &c. 
—Dactyliography,  dak-tiri-og"ra-fi,  n. 
The  art  of  gem  engraving;  a  description  of 
engraved  finger-rings  and  precious  stones. — 
Dactyllology,  dak-til'i-ol"o-ji,  n.  Know- 
ledge relating  to  the  history  and  qualities 
of  finger-rings.— Dactylology,  dak-ti-lol'- 
o-ji,  n.  The  art  of  communicating  ideas  or 
thoughts  by  the  fingers;  the  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Dactylorhiza,  dak'ti-lo-ri"za,  n.  [Gr. 
daktylos,  a  finger,  and  rhiza,  a  root.]  A 
disease  of  the  bulbs  of  turnips,  which  divide 
and  become  hard  and  useless,  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  finger-and- 
toe. 

Dad,  Daddy,  dad,  dad'i,  n.  [Comp.  W. 
tad,  Skr.  tata,  Hind,  dado,  Gypsy  dad,  dada, 
L.  tata,  Gr.  tata,  Lapp  dadda— father.]  A 
childish  or  pet  name  for  father.— Daddy- 
long-legs,  n.  A  name  given  to  species  of 
the  crane-fly. 

Daddle.tdad'l,  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful.]  To 
walk  with  tottering  steps,  like  a  child  or 
an  old  man.— Dade,  t  dad,  v.t.  and  i.  To 
hold  up  by  leading-strings.— v.i.  To  walk 
slowly  and  hesitatingly. 

Dado,  da'do,  n.  [It.,  a  die,  a  dado,  same 
word  as  die,  n.)  That  part  of  a  pedestal 
which  is  between  the  base  and  the  cornice; 
the  finishing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
in  rooms,  made  somewhat  to  represent  a 
continuous  pedestal,  and  frequently  formed 
by  a  lining  of  wood,  by  painting,  or  by  a 
special  wall-paper. 

Da'dal,  Daedalian,  de'dal,  de-da'li-an,  a. 
[L.  Dozdalus,  Gr.  Daidalos,  an  ingenious 
artist.]  Formed  with  art;  showing  artistic 
skill;  ingenious;  mazy;  intricate.—  Dicda- 
lous,  de'da-lus,  a.  Having  a  margin  with 
various  windings;  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
texture:  said  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Dremon,  de'mon.    Same  as  Demon. 

Dnlf.tt  daf,  v.t.  [A  form  of  doff.]  To  toss 
aside;  to  pnt  off.     (Shak.) 

Daffodil,  daf'o-dil,  n.  [O.E.  affodille,  O.Fr. 
naphodile,  Gr.  asphodelos.  Asphodel.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  British  plant  of  the 
amaryllis  family  with  large  bright  yellow 
bell-shaped  flowers,  growing   in   gardens, 


woods,  ;iikI  meadows:   called  also  Daffa- 
downdilly, Daffodilly,  Daffodilly. 
Dag,  dag.  n,    [Fr.  dague\  akin  dagger.]   A 

kind  of  old  pistol  or  hand  gun. 
Dag,  dag,  ft,  [Probably  from  same  root  as 
dagger.}  A  loose  end,  as  of  a  lock  of  wool. 
Dagger,  dag'er,  n.  [W.  door,  Ir.  daigear, 
Armor,  dager,  dag,  a  dagger  or  poniard; 
GaeL  daga,  a  dagger,  a  pistol;  Fr.  daguc, 
a  dagger.]  A  weapon  resembling  a  short 
sword,  with  usually  a  two-edged,  sometimes 
a  three-edged,  sharp-pointed  blade,  used  for 
stabbing  at  close  quarters;  printing,  a  mark 
of  reference  in  the  form  of  a  dagger,  thus  t- 
— At  daggers  drawn,  on  hostile  terms;  at 
war. — To  look  or  speak  daggers,  to  look  or 
speak  fiercely,  savagely.— v.t.  To  stab  with 
a  dagger. 

Haggle,  dag'l,  v.t.— daggled,  daggling.  [A 
frcq.  form  of  the  obsolete  verb  dag,  to  be- 
dew, from  Icel.  dogg,  Sw.  dagg,  dew.]  To 
make  limp  by  passing  through  water;  to 
trail  in  mud  or  wet  grass;  to  befoul;  to 
draggle. — v.i.  To  run  through  mud  and 
water.— Daggle-tail.  A  slattern. 
Dago,  da'go,  n.  [Sp.  Diego,  James.]  The 
United  States  name  of  an  American- 
Spaniard,  Italian,  or  Portuguese. 
Dagoba,  da'go-ba,  n.  An  oriental  struc- 
ture, circular  in  form,  and  sometimes  rising 
to  a  great  height,  built  to  contain  relics  of 
Buddha  or  of  some  Buddhist  saint. 
DagOH,  da'gon,  ?).  [Heb.  dag,  a  fish.]  The 
national  god  of  the  Philistines,  represented 
with  the  upper  part  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of 
a  fish. 

Daguerreotype,  da-ger'o-tlp,  n.  [From 
Daguerre  of  Paris,  the  inventor.]  A  photo- 
graphic process  by  which  the  picture  is 
fixed  on  a  chemically  coated  metallic  plate 
solely  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  actinic  or 
chemical  rays ;  a  picture  produced  by  the 
process. 

Daliabieb,  da-ha-be'a,  n.  [Egyptian  name.] 
A  kind  of  boat  in  use  on  the  Nile  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers,  and  having  one 
or  two  masts  with  a  long  yard  supporting 
a  triangular  sail. 

Dahlia,  dal'i-a,  n.  [From  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist.]  A  genus  of  American  composite 
plants,  consisting  of  tuberous-rooted  herbs, 
putting  forth  solitary  terminal  flowers,  well 
known  from  the  varieties  of  one  species 
being  florists'  plants. 

Daily,  da'li,  a.  adv.  and  n.  See  under 
Day. 

Dainilo,  di'mi-o,  n.  [Japanese.]  The  title 
of  a  class  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan,  the 
greater  number  of  whom,  previous  to  1871, 
exercised  the  authority  of  petty  princes  in 
their  domains. 

Dainty,  dan'ti,  a.  [From  O.Fr.  daintie, 
dainte,  pleasantness,  an  agreeable  thing, 
same  word  as  dignity,  or  from  W.  dantaidd, 
dantaeth,  a  dainty,  what  is  toothsome,  from 
dant,  a  tooth.]  Pleasing  to  the  palate;  of 
exquisite  taste;  delicious,  as  food;  of  acute 
sensibility;  nice  in  selecting  what  is  tender 
and  good;  delicate;  squeamish;  luxurious, 
as  the  palate  or  taste;  scrupulous;  affectedly 
fine;  nice;  ceremonious;  elegant;  pretty  and 
slight;  tender;  effeminately  beautiful.— n. 
Something  delicate  to  the  taste;  that  which 
is  delicious;  a  delicacy.— Daintily,  dan'- 
ti-li,  adv.  In  a  dainty  manner.— Dainti- 
ness, dan'ti-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  dainty. 

Dairy,  da'ri,  n.  [From  O.E.  dey,  a  dairy- 
maid=Sw.  deja,  a  dairymaid,  Iccl.  deigja, 
a  maidservant,  a  dairymaid;  akin  -dy  in 
lady.]  The  place  where  milk  is  kept  and 
made  into  butter  and  cheese;  a  shop  where 
milk,  butter,  &c,  are  sold:  also  used  as  an 
adj.— Dairy-farm,  n.  A  farm  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  cows  and  the  sale  of  dairy 
produce. —Dairying,  da'ri-ing,  n.  The 
business  of  conducting  a  dairy.— Dairy- 
maid, da'ri-mad,  n.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  is  to  milk  cows  and  work  in 
the  dairy.— Dairyman,  da'ri-man,  n.  One 
who  keeps  a  dairy-farm  or  a  dairy. 
Dais,  da'is,  n.  [O.Fr.  dais,  dels,  a  dining- 
table,  from  L.  discus,  a  dish,  a  quoit. 
Disc,  desk,  are  the  same  word.]    The  high 


table  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient  •lining- 
hall  at  which  the  chief   persons  sal  ;   the 
raised  floor  on  which  the  table  stood 
< -Met  seat  at  the  high  table;  often  with  u 
canopy;  a  canopy. 

Daisy,  d&'zi,  n.    [A  Sax.  dages-edgt,  day's' 
eye,  because  it  opens  and  closes  its  flower 
with  the  daylight.]    The  popular  nan 
a  composite  plant,  one  of   the  most  i 
mon  British  wild  flowers,   being  found   in 
all    pastures    and    meadows,    and    several 
varieties  being  cultivated  in  gardens 
the  name  of  several  other  plants  ha\i 
somewhat    similar    blossom.  —  Daisied 
da'zid,  a.    Full  of  daisies;  adorned   with 
daisies. 

Dak,  dak,  n.    Dawk. 
Dakoit,  da-koit',  n.    An  East  Indian  name 
for   robbers  who    plunder    in    bands,    bat 
seldom  take  life.— Dakolty,  da-koi  ti,  a, 
The  system  of  robbing  in  bands. 
Dalai-lama,  da-li'la-ma,  n.    One  of  the 
two  lama  popes  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia  (hi» 
fellow-pope  being  the  Tesho-lama),  each 
supreme  in  his  own  district. 
Dale,  dal,  n.    [A.Sax.  dcel  =  Ice\.  Sw.  Goth. 
&c.  dal,  G.  thai,  a  valley.     Dell  is  akin; 
the  root  may  be  in  deal.]    A  low  place  be- 
tween hills;    a  vale  or  valley.  —  DaleH- 
man,  dalz'inan,  71.    One  living  in  a  dale 
or  valley. 

Dally,  dal'i,  v.i. — dallied,  dallying.  [Pro- 
bably allied  to  G.  dalen,  dallen,  tallen,  to 
speak  or  act  childishly,  to  trifle,  to  toy;  or 
perhaps  E.  doll.]  To  waste  time  in  effemi- 
nate or  voluptuous  pleasures;  to  amuse 
one's  self  with  idle  play;  to  trifle;  to  linger; 
to  delay;  to  toy  and  wanton;  to  interchange 
caresses;  to  fondle;  to  sport;  to  play;  to 
frolic— Dalliance,  dal'yans,  it.  The  act 
of  dallying,  caressing,  fondling,  trifling,  de- 
ferring, or  delaying.— Dallier,  dal'i-er,  n. 
One  who  dallies. 

Dalmatian,  dal-ma'shi-an,  a.  Of  or  per 
taining  to  Dalmatia. — Dalmatian  dog,  a 
variety  of  dog  of  elegant  shape,  of  a  white 
colour,  thickly  marked  with  black  rounded 
spots:  usually  kept  as  a  coach-dog.— Dal* 
matic,  dal-mat'ik.  n.  The  vestment  used, 
by  the  deacon  at  mass,  and  worn  also  1>> 
bishops  under  the  chasuble,  so  called  as 
coming  originally  from  Dalmatia,  long, 
loose,  and  wide-sleeved. 
Dal  segno,  dal  san'yo.  [It.,  from  the  q. 
sign.]  Mus.  a  direction  to  go  back  to  the  :o 
sign  and  repeat  from  thence  to  the  close. 
Daltonism,  dal'ton-izm,  n.  [From  Dalton, 
the  chemist,  who  suffered  from  this  defect 
and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it. 
Colour-blindness. 

Dall oil's  (or  Henry's)  Law.  The  law 
that  while  the  volume  of  a  gas  dissolved  ii 
a  liquid  remains  constant,  its  weight  rises 
and  falls  in  proportion  to  the  pressure. 
Dam,  dam,  n.  [A  form  of  dame.]  A  femak 
parent:  used  now  only  of  quadrupeds,  unlest 
in  contempt. 

Dam,  dam,  n.  [Indian.]  Name  of  a  smal 
Indian  coin  of  slight  value— not  worth  c 
dam.    Rap. 

Dam,  dam,  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  and  G 
damm,  Dan.  and  D.  dam  (as  in  Amsterdam 
Rotterdam,  &c);  Lith.  tama,  a  dam.]  A 
bank,  mound  of  earth,  wall,  or  other  struc 
ture,  built  across  a  current  of  water,  t< 
raise  its  level  for  the  purpose  of  driving  mil. 
wheels,  or  forother  purposes.— v.t.— dammed 
damming.  To  obstruct  by  a  dam;  to  confin< 
by  constructing  a  dam. 
Damage,  dam'aj,  n.  O.Fr.  damage;  Fr 
dommage,  from  L.L.  damnaticum,  from  L 
damnum,  loss,  injury.  Damn.]  Any  hurt, 
injury,  or  harm  to  person,  property,  chai 
acter,  or  reputation ;  the  value  in  money  0 
what  is  injured,  harmed,  or  lost;  the  est! 
mated  money  equivalent  for  detriment  0 
injury  sustained:  in  this  sense  commcrjl 
in  pi.—  v.t— damaged,  damaging.  To  v: 
jure;  to  impair;  to  lessen  the  soundness 
goodness,  or  value  of— v.i  To  become  11 
jured  or  impaired  in  soundness  or  vara* 
—Damageable,  dam'aj-a-bl,  a.  Capabl 
of  being  injured  or  impaired;  susceptible  c 
damage. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  if. 


AMAN 

niiaii.  ■'■'  man,  n     a  rabbil  like  animal, 

,,  p— ax,  .  i  i  ouy  of  Scripture. 
minr.  .lam  nr.  n     Same  as  Dammar. 
iiiiiimtihv  dam'aa  sen,  n,  [  L.  damatoen 
from    Da  umcim  I     A   kind  df  plum;  a 
v.t.    To  dauioak;  to  damaskeen. 

iinunk.  dam'aik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
tmasau:  of  theoolourof  the  rose  so  called: 
i„  ot  i—  v  Damask  steel,  a  tine  Bteel 
it ily  from  Daniaaoua,  used  for  sword - 
n      The  name  given  to  textile 

ma  materials,  more  especially 
k  and  linen,  ornamented  with  raised 
■  flowers,  fie.;  a  pink  colour,  like 
it  of  the  damask  rose  v.t.  To  form  or 
print  the  flgurea  of  flowers  upon,  as  upon 
•lh;  to  variegate;   to  diversify;  to  adorn 

steel  «iuk  Damaskeen, 
M  !•  t  |  Fr.  damasqiiiner.  |  To 
lament  (particularly  iron  and  steel)  with 
rigni  produced  by  inlaying  or  incrusting 
in  another  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  &c,  by 
liing,  and  the  like;  to  damask.  —  Dam- 
k-pliiin.  ".  A  small  plum,  the  dam- 
i  Damask-rose,  n.  A  pink  species 
rose,  a  native  of  Damascus  Damas- 
[\.  dam  as  sin.  a.  A  kind  of  damask,  with 
9  and  silver  dowers  woven  in. 
me.  dam,  n.  |  Kr.  dame,  from  L.  domino, 
ustress,  fem.  of  dominus,  a  lord,  whence 
vitnitr,  dominion,  damsel,  &c;  same  root 
E.  tame.  ]  A  woman  in  authority;  a  mis- 
ss;  a  lady  in  rank;  now  more  specifically, 

•  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet;  a  woman 

;l;  particularly,  a  woman  of  ma- 
- ;  the  mistress  of  an  elementary 
ool. 

til  mar.  dam'iir,  n.  A  gum  or  resin  used 
a  colourless  varnish,  and  produced  by 
ions  species  of  coniferous  trees  (dammar 
dammara-pine)  belonging  to  the  South 
atic  islands  and  New  Zealand,  kauri 
u  being  a  variety. 

nil.  dam,  v.t.  [L.  damno,  to  condemn, 
u  damnum,  damage,  a  fine,  penalty, 
u  root  da,  as  in  dare,  to  give.]  To  con- 
l  or  send  to  punishment  in  a  future 
v;  to  send  to  hell;  to  condemn,  censure, 
rotate)  severely;  to  condemn  or  destroy 
success  of  by  common  consent,  as  by 
ing  in  a  theatre  or  by  criticisms  in  the 
as.— ft.  A  profane  oath;  a  curse  or  exe- 
Liou.—  Damnable,  dam'na-bl.  a.  Li- 
5  to  be  damned  or  condemned;  deserving 
ination:  odious,  detestable,  or  perni- 
i8.— Daninablcness,  dam'na-bl-nes, 
rhe  state  or  quality  of  being  damnable.— 
in  ii  a  bly,  dam'na-bli,  adv.  In  a  dam- 
le  manner;  odiously;  detestably;  infer- 
y.  —  Damnation,  dam-ua'shon,  n. 
tence  to  punishment  in  a  future  state, 
he  state  in  which  such  punishment  is 
ergone;  eternal  punishment;  penalty 
ctedforsin;  condemnation.—  Daiima- 
y,  dam'na-to-ri,  a.  Containing  a  sen- 
se of  condemnation;  condemning  to 
ination :  condemnatory.  —  Damned, 
id,  p.  and  a  Suffering  punishment  in 
;  lost;  hateful;  detestable;  abominable.— 
innlfy.dam'ni-fi,  v.t.— damnified,  darn- 
ing. [L.  damnifico— damnum  and  facio.] 
ause  loss  or  damage  to.— Damnific, 
i-nif'ik,  a.  Mischievous.  —  Damn- 
.  dam'ning,  dam'ing,  a.  Exposing  to 
nation;  calling  for  damnation  (a  damn- 
sin). 

IP.  damp,  a.    [Same  word  as  D.  and 

•  damp,  G.  damp/,  steam,  vapour,  fog, 
se.J    Being  in  a  state  between  dry  and 

moderately  wet;  moist;  humid-  de- 
Jed  or  dejected.— n.  Moist  air;  hu- 
ty;  moisture;  fog;  dejection;  depres- 
of  spirits;  chill;  a  noxious  exhalation 
ng  from  the  earth,  and  deleterious  or 

to  animal  life,  such  as  exists  in  old 
sed  wells,  in  mines  and  coal-pits.—  v  t 
lake  damp;  to  moisten;  to  chill,  deaden- 
ess,  or  deject;  to  check  or  restrain;  to 
mrage;  to  dispirit;  to  abate.— Dam- 
,  dam 'pen.  v.t.  To  make  damp  or 
t — v.t.  To  grow  or  become  damp. — 
uper,  dam'per,  n.  One  who  or  that 
n  "lamps ;  an  iron  plate  sliding  across 
i  of  a  furnace,  &c,  to  check  or  regulate 
naught  of  air;  a  piece  of  mechanism 
pianoforte  which,  after  the  finger  has 
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lett  the  key,  ohaoka  ■  koai  mm  tinned  ribn 

tton  ol   the  strings;  a  cake   made  of  (lour 
and  water  without  leniientat la  colonial 

word),     Dampish.  dam'plBh,  a,     Mode 

lately    damp    or    moist.        Dampish  I  v 

dam  pish  Ii,   adv.      In    a  datupisb    inaiin.i 

Dniiipl.shiiess.  dam'plBh  nee,  a.    The 
1    being   dampish       Dampness 

iiamp'nes,  n.     The  itate  or  ooudiuon  of 

being  damp;  inoistness;  humidity. 

Damsel,  dam'aeL  n.  \Vr.  demoUdU,  <>  iy 
damoiseU,  damim.lt,  from  L  L  dominioetla, 
dim.  of  L.  domino,  domna,  a  mistress. 
Damk]  a  young  unmarried  woman;  ■ 
maiden;  a  virgin. 

Damson,  dam'zn,  it,    [Oonfcr.  from  dama- 

•MM  (which  nee)  |  A  small  black,  -lark- 
bluish,  purple,  or  yellow  plum. 
Dan,  dan,  n.  [O.Fr.  dan,  dana,  ■  master, 
from  L.  dominus.  Damk.)  An  old  title 
of  honour  equivalent  to  master,  sir,  d<m 
{'Dan  Chaucer'). 

Dance,  dans,  v.i.— danced,  dancing.  [Fr. 
dancer,  from  O.H.G.  dansdn,  to  draw.)  To 
leap  or  move  with  measured  steps,  regulated 
by  music;  to  leap  and  frisk  about;  to  move 
nimbly,  as  up  and  down,  backwards  and 
forwards.—  v.t.  To  make  to  dance;  to  dandle. 
— To  dance  attendance,  to  be  assiduous  in 
attentions  and  officious  civilities.— n.  A 
leaping  or  stepping  with  motions  of  the 
body  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a  tune; 
the  regular  movements  of  one  who  dances; 
a  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated.— 
Dancer,  dan'ser,  n.  One  who  dances.— 
Dancing  -  master,  n.  A  teacher  of 
dancing. 

Dandelion,  dan'di-H-un.  n.  [Fr.  dent  de 
lion,  lion's  tooth.]  A  well-known  composite 
plant,  having  a  naked  stalk,  with  one  large 
bright  yellow  flower,  and  a  tapering  milky 
perennial  root  of  aperient  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. 

Dandle,  dan'dl,  v.t.  —  dandled,  dandling. 
[Allied  toG.  tand,  prattle,  frivolity,  tandeln, 
to  trifle,  to  dandle.]  To  shake  or  jolt  on 
the  knee,  as  an  infant;  to  fondle,  amuse,  or 
treat  as  a  child;  to  pet.— Dandier,  dand'- 
ler,  n.  Ono  who  dandles. 
Dandruff,  dan'druf,  n.  [Probably  Celtic 
W.  ton,  skin,  and drwg,  bad.]  A  scurf  which 
forms  on  the  head  and  comes  off  in  small 
scales  or  particles. 

Dandy,  dan'di,  n.    [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny, 
akin  to  E.  dandle.]    A  man  who  pays  ex- 
cessive attention  to  dress;  one  who  dresses 
with  special  finery;    a  fop;  a  coxcomb.— 
a.    Finely  or   foppishly  dressed;    foppish- 
trim;    gay.— Dandify,   dan'di-fi,  v.t.    To 
make,  form,  or  dress  out  as  a  dandy  or  fop  — 
Dandyish,  dan'di-ish,  a.  Like  a  dandy.— 
Dandyism,  dan'di-izm,  n.    The  manners 
and  dress  of  a  dandy;  foppishness. 
Dane,  dan,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Denmark.— Danegelt,  Danegeld,  dan'- 
gelt,  dau'geld,  n.    [Gelt,  geld=A.Sax.  geld, 
gild,  a  payment.]    An  annual  tax  laid  on 
the  English  nation  in  early  times  for  main- 
taining forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  to 
furnish  tribute  to  procure  peace.— Dan  I  sll, 
da'nish,   a.      Belonging    to    the  Danes   or 
Denmark.— n.    The  language  of  the  Danes. 
Danger,   dan'jer,   n.     [Formerly  control, 
power,  Fr.  danger,  O.Fr.  dangler,  dongier, 
a  feudal  term  for  right  to  woods  and  waters, 
from  L.L.  dominiarium,  from  L.  dominus,  a 
lord;  akin  dominion,  dame,  damsel,  &c.j   Ex- 
posure to  destruction,  ruin,  injury.loss,  pain, 
or  other  evil;  peril;  risk;  hazard;  jeopardy. 
—Dangerous,  dan'jer-us,  a.     Attended 
with  danger;  perilous;  hazardous;  unsafe; 
full  of  risk;  creating  danger;  causing  risk 
of  evil.— Dangerously,  dan'jer-us-li,  adv. 
In    a   dangerous    manner    or  condition  — 
Dangerousness,  dan'jer-us-nes,  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  dangerous. 
Dangle,   dang'gl,   v.i.— dangled,  dangling. 
[Allied  to  Dan.  dingle,  Sw.  and  Icel.  d'ingla, 
to  swing.]  To  hang  loose,  flowing,  shaking, 
or  waving:    to  hang  and  swing;    to  be  a 
humble  officious  follower,  or  to  hang  about 
a  person  (with  about  or  after).— v.t.  To  cause 
to  dangle;  to  swing.— Dangler,  dang'gler, 
n.    One  who  dangles;   a  man  who  hangs 
about  women. 


DARK 

Dank,  dangk,  a     [NattH*  d  form  tilled  to 
dagyU  and  Bw.  dagg,  d<  w  |    Damn;  ti 
numid        n  \      MoL  ture;    humidity,    the 
jvatery element  [Mil  |    liunKUli 

ISO,  u.     Somewhat  .lamp. 

Daiisciisc  dan  si,/,  n,  [Ft,]  A  f.-mal.- 
stage  dancer. 

Dauiihinii,  da  mVbl  an,  -     Pi  rtatninf  to 

or  bordering  on  tin  rlrei  Danubt 
Dap.  dap.  t  /     [Onomatopot  tlal   To 
"i  let  fall  the  bait  gently  Into  the  n 
an  angling  word. 

Daphnal.   daf'i.al.   d    and   n,     [Q    ,/„,,/,„,, 

laurel]    Hot.  a  term  applied  to  the  la 

and  kindred  plants. 

Dapper,  dap'er,  a.    [Same  wonl 
per,  Bw.  and  Dan.  tapper,  <;.  tap/ 

Small  and  active;  nimble;  brisk;  lively 
neat. —Da |i|H' I'll ng,  dap'er  ling,  n  A 
dwarf;  a  little  fellow. 

Dapple,  dap'l,  a.  [Icel.  denill,  a  not; 
perhaps  akin  to  dip,  dap.)  Marked  with 
spots;  spotted;  variegated  with  spots  of 
different  colours  or  shades  of  colour.—  v.t. 
dappled,  dappling.  To  spot;  to  variegate 
with  spots  Dapple-lmr,  a.  Of  a  bay 
colour,  variegated  by  spots  of  a  different 
shade. —  Dapple -gray,  a.  Of  a  gray 
colour,  variegated  by  spots  of  a  different 
shade. 

Dare,  dar,  v.i.—  pret.  dared  or  durst;  pp. 
dared;  ppr.  daring.  [A. Sax.  ic  dear,  I  dare, 
he  dear,  he  dare,  we  durran,  we  dare-  ic 
dorste,  I  durst;  Goth,  daursan,  O.H.G. 
turran;  cog.  Gr.  tharsein,  Skr.  dharsh,  to 
be  courageous.]  To  have  courage  for  any 
purpose;  to  make  up  the  mind  to  undertake 
something  hazardous  or  dangerous;  to  be 
bold  enough;  to  venture.  —  v.t.  —  dared, 
daring.  To  challenge;  to  provoke;  to  defy. 
—Dare-devil,  n.  A  desperado;  one  who 
fears  nothing  and  will  attempt  anything.— 
Daring,  da'ring.  a.  Bold;  audacious; 
courageous ;  intrepid ;  adventurous.  —  n. 
Courage;  boldness;  fearlessness;  audacity. 
—Daringly,  da'ring-li,  adv.  In  a  daring 
manner.  —  Daringness,  da'ring-nes,  n. 
Boldness. 

Dare,  dar,  v.t.  [Perhaps  akin  to  daze, 
dazzle,  by  interchange  of  z  and  r;  comp. 
frore,  frozen.]  To  stupefy  by  sudden  terror; 
to  daze. 

Dare,  dar,  n.    The  dace.    Dace. 

Darg,  diirg,  n.    [A  contr.  for  day-work.]   A 

day's  work;  the  quantity  of  work  turned 

out  in  a  day.    (Provincial.) 

Dark,  dark,  o.    [A.Sax.  deorc;  not  found 
in   the  other  Teutonic  languages;    comp. 
Gael,  and  Ir.  dorch,  dark,  black.]  Destitute 
of  light;   not  radiating  or  reflecting  light; 
wholly  or  partially  black;  having  the  quality 
opposite  to  white;  gloomy;  disheartening; 
not  cheerful;  concealed;  secret;  mysterious; 
not  easily  understood;  not  enlightened  with 
knowledge;  rude;  ignorant  (the  dark  ages); 
morally  black;  atrocious;  wicked;  sinister; 
keeping  designs  concealed;  not  fair:  said 
of  the  complexion.— n.  [Usually  with  the.] 
Darkness;  the  absence  of  light;  a  dark  hue; 
a  dark  part;  secrecy;  obscurity;  a  state  of 
ignorance.  —  Darken,    dar'kn,    v.t.      To 
make  dark  or  black;  to  deprive  of  light;  to 
obscure,  cloud,   make  dim;   to  deprive  of 
vision;  to  render  gloomy;  to  render  ignorant 
or  stupid;  to  render  less  clear  or  intelligible; 
to  make  less  white  or  clear;  to  tan;  to  sully; 
to  taint.— v.i.   To  grow  dark  or  darker.— 
Darkish,  dark'ish,  a.    Dusky;  somewhat 
dark.— Darkling,  darkling,  adv.    [Dark, 
and  term,  -ling,  as  in  flatting —long  in  head- 
long.]   In  the  dark;  at  night.— a.   Black- 
looking;    lowering;    gloomy.       (Thack.)  — 
Darkly,  darkli,  adv.    In  a  dark  manner; 
with  imperfect  light,  clearness,   or  -know- 
ledge; obscurely;  dimly;  blindly:  uncertainly. 
—Darkness,  dark'nes,  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  dark;  the  want  of  physical 
light;  gloom;  obscurity;  deepness  of  shade 
or  colour;  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
blindness;  ignorance;  sinfulness;  secrecy; 
uncertainty;  want  of  clearness  and  intelli- 
gibility.—Darksome,  dark'sum,  a.  Dark; 
gloomy;   obscure.— Darky,  dar'ki,  n.     A 
popular  name  for  a  negro. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     ih,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  asure. 
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Darling,  dar'ling,   a.     [A.Sax    dedrlinQ 

dfdte,  dear,  and  aim.  term.  •ling.    Dear.] 

Dearly  beloved;  dear;  favourite-  n.  One 
niucli  beloved;  a  favourite. 
Darn,  dam,  v.t.  [W.  and  Armor,  dam,  Ir. 
dame,  a  pieee,  a  patch.]  To  mend  a  rent 
or  hole  in,  by  imitating  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  or  stun0  with  yarn  or  thread  and  a 
needle;  to  sew  or  repair  by  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  stitches. — A.  A  place  mended 
by  darning. —  Darner,  dar'ner,  n.  One 
who  darns. 

Darnel,  ditr'nel,  n.  [O.Fr.  darnelle;  same 
root  as  D.  door.  Q.  thor,  a  fool,  Lith.  aurruu, 
foolish,  mad,  from  its  narcotic  properties.] 
A  troublesome  weed  in  cornfields,  with  rye- 
like ears,  which,  when,  ground  among  com, 
are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  stupefying. 

Dart,  dart,  n.  [O.Fr.  dart,  Mod.Fr.  dard; 
of  Germanic  origin  =  Sw.  dart,  A.H&x.daroth, 
O.H.G.  tart.]  A  pointed  missile  weapon 
to  be  thrown  by  the  hand;  a  short  lance; 
anything  which  pierces  and  wounds;  a  sud- 
den or  rapid  rush,  leap,  bound,  spring,  or 
flight.— v.t.  To  throw  (a  dart,  &c.)  with  a 
sudden  thrust;  to  throw  swiftly;  to  shoot. — 
v.t.  To  fly,  as  a  dart;  to  fly  rapidly;  to  spring 
and  run  with  velocity;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run.— Darter,  dar'ter,  n.  One  that  darts; 
a  web-footed  tropical  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe,  so  called  from  darting  after  fish  in 
the  water.— Dartlngly,  dar'ting-li,  adv. 
Rapidly;  like  a  dart. 

Dartre,  d'ar'tr,  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  for  herpes, 
or  other  skin  diseases—  Dartrons,  dar'- 
trus,  a.    Pertaining  to  dartre. 

Darwinian,  dar-win'i-an,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Charles  Darwin,  the  celebrated 
naturalist.—  n.  A  believer  in  Darwinism. — 
Darwinism,  dar'win-izm,  n.  The  doc- 
trine as  to  the  origin  and  modifications  of 
the  species  of  animal  and  plants  taught  by 
Darwin,  the  principal  points  being  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  variation  in  organic 
beings,  so  that  descendants  may  differ  very 
widely  from  progenitors;  that  animals  and 
plants  tend  naturally  to  multiply  rapidly, 
so  that  if  unchecked  they  would  soon  over- 
stock the  whole  globe;  that  there  is  thus  a 
continual  struggle  for  existence  among  all 
organized  beings;  that  the  strongest  and 
best  fitted  for  particular  surroundings  natu- 
rally survive,  and  the  others  die  out;  that 
from  a  few  forms  (perhaps  even  one)  sprang 
all  existing  species,  genera,  orders,  &c,  of 
animals  and  plants. 

Dash,  dash,  v.t.  [A  Scandinavian  word= 
Dan.  daske,  to  slap,  dask,  a  slap,  Sw.  daska, 
to  beat.]  To  cause  to  strike  or  come  against 
suddenly  and  with  violence;  to  strike  or 
throw  violently  or  suddenly;  to  sprinkle 
or  mix  slightly;  to  disturb  or  frustrate  (to 
dash  courage);  to  confound,  confuse,  abash. 
— To  dash  off,  to  form  or  sketch  out  in 
haste  carelessly;  to  execute  hastily  or  with 
careless  rapidity.— v.i.  To  rush  with  vio- 
lence; to  strike  or  be  cast  violently.— n.  A 
violent  striking  together  of  two  bodies; 
collision ;  something  thrown  into  another 
substance;  infusion;  admixture;  a  sudden 
check ;  abashment ;  a  rapid  movement ;  a 
sudden  onset;  the  capacity  for  unhesitat- 
ing, prompt  action;  vigour  in  attack;  a 
flourish  or  ostentatious  parade;  a  mark  or 
line  [  —  ]  in  writing  or  printing  noting  a 
break  or  pause. — Dasher,  dash'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  dashes;  the  float  of  a 
paddle-wheel,  the  plunger  of  a  churn,  and 
the  like;  also  a  dash-board. — Dashing, 
dash'ing,  a.  Impetuous;  spirited;  showy; 
brilliant.— Dash-board,  n.  A  board  or 
leathern  apron  on  the  fore  part  of  a  vehicle 
to  prevent  mud,  &c,  from  being  thrown 
upon  the  occupants  by  the  heels  of  the 
horses. — Dash-pot,  a.  A  cylinder  partly 
filled  with  water  or  other  fluid,  and  having 
a  loosely-fitted  piston  working  in  it,  and 
thus  serving  to  prevent  shock  to  some  piece 
of  mechanism.  —  Dash-wheel,  n.  A 
wheel  revolving  in  a  cistern,  used  for  wash- 
ing woven  goods  by  dipping  them  in  the 
water  and  dashing  them  against  the  sides 
of  the  cistern. 

Dastard,  das'terd,  n.  [Icel.  dcestr,  ex- 
hausted; akin  to  daze,  the  suffix  being  -ard.] 
A  coward;   a  poltroon;   one  who  meanly 


shrinks  from  danger.-  a.  Cowardly;  meanly; 
shrinking  from  danger.— Dastairdllliess, 
das'terd  lines,  n.  Cowardliness.  —  Das- 
tardly, das'terd-li,  a.  Cowardly;  meanly 
timid;  base;  sneaking.  —  Dastard nrss, 
Dnstarriy,  das'terd-nes,  das'terd-i,  n, 
Cowardliness;  mean  timorousness. 

Dasyiliefer,  da  sim'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  dasyx, 
dense,  metrou,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  density  of  a  gas. 

Dasyurc,  da'si-ur,  n.  [Gr.  dasys,  hairy, 
and  oura,  a  tail.  J  The  brush-tailed  opossum, 
a  plantigrade  carnivorous  marsupial  found 
in  Australia. 

Data.    Datum. 

Date,  dat,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  datum,  given, 
used  in  a  Roman  letter  as  'given'  (at  such 
a  place  and  such  a  time)  is  in  certain  of 
our  formal  or  official  documents.]  That 
addition  to  a  writing  which  specifies  the 
year,  month,  and  day  when  it  was  given  or 
executed;  the  time  when  any  event  hap- 
pened, when  anything  was  transacted,  or 
when  anything  is  to  be  done;  the  period 
of  time  at  or  during  which  one  has  lived 
or  anything  has  existed;  era;  age— v.t. — 
dated,  dating.  To  write  down  the  date  on; 
to  append  the  date  to;  to  note  or  fix  the 
time  of. — v.i.  To  reckon  time;  to  begin  at 
a  certain  date  (to  date  from  the  10th  cen- 
tury); to  have  a  certain  date.— Dateless, 
dat'les,  a.  Having  no  date;  undated;  so 
old  as  to  be  beyond  date;  having  no  fixed 
limit;  eternal. 

Date,  dat,  n.  [O.Fr.  date,  Fr.  datte,  from 
L.  dactylus,  Gr.  daktylos,  a  finger,  a  date.] 
The  fruit  of  the  date-tree  or  date-palm, 
consisting  of  a  soft  fleshy  drupe  enclosing 
a  hard  seed  or  stone,  and  having  a  delicious 
perfume  and  taste,  much  used  as  food  in 
North  Africa  and  Western  Asia. — Date- 
palm,  Date-tree,  n.  A  palm  having  a 
stem  rising  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet, 
crowned  with  large  feathery  leaves,  the 
female  plant  bearing  a  bunch  of  from  180 
to  200  dates.— Date-plum,  n.  The  name 
of  several  trees  of  the  ebony  family  with 
more  or  less  edible  fruits. — Date-sugar, 
n.  Sugar  from  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm, 
and  some  other  species. 

Dative,  da'tiv,  a.  [L.  dativus,  from  do,  to 
give.]  Gram,  a  term  applied  to  the  case 
of  nouns  which  usually  follows  verbs  that 
express  giving,  or  the  doing  of  something 
to  or  for. — n.  The  dative  case. 

Datum,  da'tum,  n.  pi.  Data,  da'ta.  [L.] 
Something  given  or  admitted;  some  fact, 
proposition,  quantity,  or  condition  granted 
or  known,  from  which  other  facts,  pro- 
positions, &c,  are  to  be  deduced. — Datum 
line,  engin.  the  base  line  of  a  section  from 
which  all  the  heights  and  depths  are  mea- 
sured in  the  plans  of  a  railway,  &c. 

Datlirilte,  dat'u-rin,  n.  [From  Datura 
Stramonium,  the  botanic,  name  of  the 
plant.]  A  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  the 
thorn-apple. 

Daub,  dab,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  dauber,  to  plaster, 
from  L.  dealbare,  to  white- wash— de,  intens., 
and  albus,  white.]  To  smear  with  soft  ad- 
hesive matter,  as  with  mud  or  slime;  to 
plaster;  to  soil;  to  defile;  to  besmear;  to 
paint  coarsely;  to  lay  or  put  on  without 
taste;  to  load  with  affected  finery.— n.  A 
smear  or  smearing;  a  coarse  painting. — 
Dauber,  da'ber,  n.  One  who  daubs ;  a 
builder  of  walls  with  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  straw;  a  coarse  painter;  a  low  and 
gross  flatterer. — Dauby,  da/bi,  a.  Viscous; 
slimy;  adhesive. 

Daughter,  da'ter,  n.  [A.Sax.  d6htor  =  T>. 
dochter,  Dan.  Hotter,  Icel.  ddttir,  G.  tochter, 
Gr.  thygater,  Per.  doktarah,  Skr.  duhitri, 
Lith.  dukte,  Ir.  dear— daughter.]  A  female 
child  of  any  age;  a  female  descendant;  a 
title  of  affection  given  to  a  woman  by  a 
person  whose  age,  position,  or  office  en- 
titles the  speaker  to  respect  or  esteem;  the 
female  offspring  of  an  animal  or  plant. — 
Daughter-in-law,  n.  A  son's  wife.— 
Daughterliuess,  da/ter-li-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  daughterly.— Daughterly, 
da'ter-li,  a.    Becoming  a  daughter;  dutiful. 

Dank,  dak,  n.    Same  as  Dawk. 
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Daunt,  dant,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  danter,  Fr.  Jon 
ter,  to  tame,  from  L.  domitare,  a 
domo,   to  tame,  from  root  of  dominut, 
lord.    Tamk.]     To  repress  or  sub 
courage  of;   to  intimidate;   to  dial 
to  check  by  fear.— Da u liter,  dant'er. 
One  who  daunts.— Dauntless,  dant'li 
a.    Bold;  fearless;  intrepid;  not  timid;  n 
discouraged.  —  Dauntlessly,   dant'len 
adv.    In  a  bold  fearless  manner-  Danii 
lessness,   dant'les-nes,  n.      Fearlessnei' 
intrepidity. 

Dauphin,  da/fin,  n.  [Fr.  dauphin,  t 
title  originally  of  the  lords  of  Dauphiny,  a; 
afterwards  attached  to  the  French  enn 
along  with  this  province,  from  L.  del 
a  dolphin,  the  crest  of  the  lords  of  Dt 
hiny.]  The  eldest  son  of  the  King 
France  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830 
Dauphlness,  da/fin-es,  n.  The  wife 
the  dauphin. 

Dauw,  dft,  n.  One  of  the  South  Afric 
zebras,  a  species  only  found  on  the  plain? 

Davit,  da'vit,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Na 
either  of  the  two  projecting  pieces  of  wo 
or  iron  on  the  side  or  stern  of  a  vean 
used  for  suspending  or  lowering  and  hoi 
ing  the  boats  by  means  of  pulleys. 

Davy-lamp,  da'vi-lamp,  n.  A  lampwhr 
flame  is  surrounded  by  wire,  invented 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  protect  the  mint 
from  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

Daw,  da,  n.    [From  cry.]    A  jackdaw. 

Dawdle,  da/dl,  v.i.  [Akin  to  daddle,  a 
probably  to  dowdy,  a  slattern.]  To  wai 
time;  to  trifle;  to  saunter.—  v.t.  To  wai 
by  trifling.— Dawdler,  da/dler,  n.  0 
who  dawdles;  a  trifler. 

Dawk,  dak,  n.  [Hind.]  In  the  East  Indi 
the  post;  a  relay  of  men,  as  for  carryi 
letters,   despatches,   &c,   or   travellers 
palanquins. 

Dawn,  d^n,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  dagain,  to  da' 
or  become  day,  from  dceg,  day.]  To  bej 
to  grow  light  in  the  morning;  to  gri 
light;  to  begin  to  show  intellectual  \\% 
or  knowledge;  to  begin  to  become  visit 
or  appear  (the  truth  dawns  upon  me).-, 
The  break  of  day;  the  first  appearance 
light  in  the  morning;  first  opening  or  < 
pansion;  beginning;  rise;  first  appearai 
(the  dawn  of  civilization,  &c).  —  Daw 
illg,  dan'ing,  n.  The  growing  light  in  t 
morning;  dawn. 

Day,  da,  n.  [A.Sax.  dceg=D.  Dan.  and  S 
dag,  Icel.  dagr,  Goth,  dags,  G.  tag;  r 
connected  with  L.  dies,  a  day.]  That  sps 
of  time  during  which  there  continues 
be  light,  in  contradistinction  to  night;  t 
time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  t 
sun ;  the  period  of  one  revolution  of  t 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  twenty-four  hou 
light;  sunshine  (in  the  open  day);  a 
period  of  time  distinguished  from  otl 
time  (the  authors  of  that  day);  age;  e 
epoch :  in  the  plural  often  =  lifetin 
earthly  existence;  the  contest  of  a  day 
day  of  combat  (to  gain  the  day);  an  i 
pointed  or  fixed  time;  time  of  commen 
rating  an  event ;  anniversary.  —  Days 
grace,  a  certain  number  of  days  (usua 
three)  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  1 
(not  payable  on  demand)  beyond  the  di 
marked  on  the  face  of  it  specifying  wh 
it  becomes  due. — Astronomical,  natural, 
solar  day,  the  interval  between  the  su 
leaving  the  meridian  and  his  return  to 
— Mean  solar  day,  the  mean  of  all  the  so 
days  in  the  year.— Sidereal  day,  the  ti 
of  one  apparent  revolution  of  the  fh 
stars.— Civil  day,  the  day  beginning  a 
ending  at  midnight.—  Jewish  day,  the 
terval  between  sunset  and  sunset.—  Do' 
journey,  an  indefinite  measure  of  distai 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture;  1 
average  distance  one  can  travel  on  ad 
say  from  12  miles  or  more  on  foot,  to  2C 
over  on  horseback.— Dally,  da'li,  a.  H 
pening,  being,  or  appearing  every  d 
done  day  by  day:  bestowed  or  enjo: 
every  day.— adv.  Every  day;  day  by  daj 
n.  A  newspaper  published  daily.  —  Vti 
bed,  n.  A  bed  used  for  rest  during 
day;  a  couch;  a  sofa.  (Sheik.)-- VI 
blindness,  n.  The  risual  defect  by  wh 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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DEATH 


iteots  ere  Men  only  In  the  evening  ami  at 

Kht     Day-book,  n.    A  book  in  which 

,rded  the  debts  and  eredita  or  ao- 

,iin(s  »f  the  da)     Daybreak,  dft/brak, 

The  dawn  or  tirst  appearance  of  light 

1  the  morning.    Daydream,  da'drSm,  a. 

11  visionary  fancy  indulged  in 

hni  awake,      Daydreamer,  da'dri 

I  in.'  who  Indulges  in  daydreams, 
injll.v  da'fll,  a.    The  popular  name  of 
ion   neuropteroua  Inaecta  which,  though 

!,■>  m.i\  exist  111  the  larval  and  pupal  slate 
il  veals,  in  their  perfect  form  exist 
ily  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days. 
ia> -Inboiir.  >(-     Labour  hired  or  per 
irmed  by  the  day;  stated  or  fixed  labour 

Pay-labourer,  u.    one  who  works  by 

ie  day  Daylight,  dallt,  n.  The  light 
!  Ilie  day;  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed 
I  that  Of  the  moon  or  of  a  lamp  or  candle. 
Iln>  -Illy.  n.  [The  beauty  of  its  flowers 
irely  lasts  over  one  day.]  A  liliaceous  plant 
[  which  the  fragrant  yellow  species  is  a 
tfourite  garden  flower.— Daylong,  da'- 
*g  a  Lasting  all  day.— Day  peep,  t  da'- 

:p.  11     The  dawn.     (Mi!.)- Day-school, 

A  school  taught  during  the  day,  at  which 
ie  scholars  are  not  boarded:  opposed  to 
mltiQ  tchool,  boarding'.- school.  —  Day- 
lull l  A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the 

2l  is  clear  and  strong  only  in  the  day- 
mi  Daysman,  daz'tnan,  n.  [Lit.  one 
ho  appoints  a  day  for  hearing  a  cause.]  An 
inline  or  arbiter;  a  mediator  (O.T.). — 
Mayaprlng,  da'spring,  n.  The  dawn;  the 
Ktamng  of  the  day  (N.T.).— Daytime, 
Wlm,  n.  The  time  of  daylight. 
lie.  daz,  v.t.  [The  same  word  as  Icel. 
isii,  to  tire  out;  O.D.  daesen,  to  be  foolish; 
rJn  doze,  rfi^zy.]  To  stun  or  stupefy,  as 
ith  a  blow,  liquor,  or  excess  of  light;  to 
ind  by  too  strong  a  light. 
l7JRle.  daz'l,  v.t.— dazzled,  dazzling.  [Freq. 
I  da:e.]  To  overpower  or  blind  with  light; 
1  dim  by  excess  of  light;  fig.  to  overpower 
•  confound  by  splendour  or  brilliancy,  or 
ith  show  or  display  of  any  kind.—  v. i.  To 
I  overpoweringly  bright  or  brilliant;  to 
j  overpowered  or  dimmed  by  light  (as  the 
res).  —  re.  A  dazzling  light;  glitter. — 
>azzler.  dazler,  re.  One  who  or  that 
hich  dazzles.— Dazzling,  daz'ling,  a.  So 
•ight  as  to  dazzle;  excessively  brilliant. — 
•azzlingly,  daz'ling-li,  adv.  In  a  dazz- 
ng  manner. 

'aeon,  de'kon,  re.  [L.  diaconus,  Gr.  dia- 
mos,  a  minister  or  servant.]  In  the  Roman 
id  Anglican  churches,  a  member  of  the 
west  of  the  three  orders  of  priesthood 
ishops,  priests,  and  deacons);  in  Presby- 
irian  churches,  a  functionary  who  attends 
»  the  secular  interests  of  the  church ; 
nong  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
:hers,  one  who  looks  after  the  spiritual 
1  well  as  temporal  concerns  of  the  con- 
legation  under  the  minister;  in  Scotland, 
ie  president  of  an  incorporated  trade.— 
•eaeoness.  de'kon-es,  re.  A  female  dea- 
)n  in  the  primitive  church. — Deacon- 
ood,  de'kon-hud,  re.  The  state  or  office 
I  a  deacon;  deacons  collectively. — Ilea- 
oary,  Deaconshlp,  de'kon-ri,  de'kon- 
lip,  u.  The  office  of  a  deacon. 
Mid,  ded,  a.  [A.Sax.  dedd  =  D.  dood, 
an.  dod,  Icel.  dauthr,  Goth,  dauths. 
eath,  Die.]  Deprived,  devoid,  or  desti- 
ite  of  life;  having  lost  the  vital  principle; 
feless;  inanimate;  hence,  wanting  ani- 
lation,  activity,  spirit,  vigour;  numb; 
tllous;  void  of  perception;  resembling 
?ath;  deep  and  sound  (a  dead  sleep);  per- 
ictly  still  or  motionless  (a  dead  calm); 
lonotonous;  unvarying  or  unbroken  by 
jertures  or  projections  (a  dead  level,  or 
all);  unemployed;  useless  (dead  capital 
r  stock);  unreverberating,  drill,  heavy  (a 
'ad  sound);  tasteless,  vapid,  spiritless, 
it,  as  liquors;  producing  death;  sure  or 
pernng  as  death  (a  dead  shot);  in  a  state 
'■  spiritual  death;  under  the  power  of  sin; 
it  off  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  not 
>rumunicating  motion  or  power  {dead 
■earn);  no  longer  spoken,  or  in  common 
*e  by  a  people  (a  dead  language);  having 
3  gloss,  warmth,  or  brightness  (a  dead 
Hour).— The  dead  (sing.),  the  time  when 
iere  is  a  remarkable  stillness  or  gloom; 


the  culminating  point,  as  the  midst  of 
winter  01  "I  nielli;  (/'').  those  WOO  are 
dead;  the  deceased;  the  depailcd  utlr. 
To  a  decree  approaching  dcjitii,   tO  the  l.i   t 

degree;  thoroughly;  completely  [dead  tired, 
iii.ul  drunk).      Ilenden,  ded  Q,  v.t     T<i 

deprive  of  a  DOltiOQ  Od  vigour,  fore,,  01 
.sensibility;  to  abate  t  In-  VlgOUT  OT  action 
Ofj  tO  destroy  the  aeuteiicss,  pungency, 
spirit,  OT  brUlianoj  Of;  tO  render  dull,  flat, 
heavy,  or  vapid  Deadly,  ded'li,  a,  ' 
ing  death;    mortal;    fatal;    destructive;    im 

placable,    adv.    in  a  manner  resembling 

death  (deadly pale);  mortally;  destructively, 

Deadlines*,  dedli-nea,  ».    The  quality 

of  being  deadly.    Deadliest,  ded'aea,  n. 

The  state  of  being  dead;  hfelessness;  want 
of  animation,  s]iirit,  vigour,  activity,  or 
force.  —  Dead-beat,  R.  In  clock  and 
watch  making,  a  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  escapement  in  which  the  seconds  hand 
is  made  to  stand  still  an  instant  aiter 
each  beat  without  recoil. — Dead-eentre, 
Dead-point,  re.  A  position  in  a  link 
motion  such  as  that  when  the  crank  and 
connecting-rod  of  a  steam-engine  are  in  a 

straight  line. — Dead-colouring,  n.    A 

first  layer  of  colours,  usually  some  shade 
of  gray,  on  which  are  superinduced  the 
finishing  colours.— Dead-eye,  re.  Naut.  a 
block  without  a  pulley  pierced  with  three 
holes  and  used  to  extend  the  shrouds  and 
stays,  fee— Deadhead,  ded'hed,  re.  A  per- 
son allowed  to  travel  by  public  conveyance,  or 
to  attend  theatres  or  entertainments,  with- 
out paying.  (American.)— Dead-heat.  re. 
The  result,  in  a  contest  of  speed,  when  two 
or  more  competitors  finish  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  no  one  is  the  winner.  —  Dead  - 
house,  re.  An  apartment  in  a  hospital  or 
other  institution  where  dead  bodies  are  kept 
for  a  time.— Dead-letter,  re.  A  letter 
which  cannot  be  delivered  from  defect  of  ad- 
dress, and  which  is  sent  to  the  general  post 
office  to  be  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer; 
anything,  as  a  condition,  treaty,  &c,  which 
has  lost  its  force  or  authority,  by  lapse  of 
time  or  any  other  cause,  and  has  ceased  to 
be  acted  on.— Dead-light,  re.  Naut.  a 
strong  wooden  shutter  for  protecting  the 
windows  of  cabins,  &c,  In  a  storm. — Dead- 
load.  See  Load.— Dead-lock,  re.  Such 
a  complicated  state  of  affairs  as  renders 
action  or  progress  impossible;  complete  ob- 
struction or  standstill.— Dead-meat,  re. 
The  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  slaugh- 
tered and  ready  for  the  market. — Dead- 
nettle,  re.  A  perennial  herb  of  various 
species  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  the  common  nettle,  though  it 
has  no  stinging  power.  —  Dead-pay,  re. 
The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
actually  dead,  but  which  dishonest  officers 
charge  and  appropriate.— Dead-reckon- 
ing, re.  The  calculation  of  a  ship'3  place 
at  sea  from  the  distance  run  by  the  log, 
and  the  courses  steered  by  the  compass, 
rectified  by  allowances  for  drift,  lee-way, 
&c. — Dead-set,  re.  The  fixed  position  of 
a  dog  in  pointing  game;  a  determined  effort 
or  attempt;  a  pointed  attack.  —  Dead- 
wall,  re.  A  blank  wall,  without  windows 
or  openings.—  Dead-weight,  re.  A  heavy 
or  oppressive  burden. 

Deaf,  def,  a.  [A.Sax.  dedf=T>.  doof,  Dan. 
dov,  Icel.  davfr,  G.  taub — deaf;  akin  Sc. 
daft,  stupid,  Icel.  dofi,  torpor.]  Wanting 
the  sense  of  hearing,  either  wholly  or  in 
part;  disinclined  to  hear;  inattentive;  un- 
heeding; unconcerned. — Deafen,  def'n, 
v.t.  To  make  deaf;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  hearing;  to  stun;  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
sound. — Deafening,  def'ning,  re.  Matter 
used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through 
floors,  partitions,  and  the  like. — Deafly, 
def'li,  adv.  Without  sense  of  sounds;  ob- 
scurely heard. — Deafness,  def'nes,  re.  The 
state  of  being  deaf,  or  of  being  unable  to 
hear  sounds;  want  of  hearing;  unwilling- 
ness to  hear;  inattention. — Deaf-mnte, 
re.    A  person  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

Deal,  del,  re.  [A.Sax.  dael,  a  portion,  a 
share =D.  deel,  a  portion,  a  board  or  plank; 
Dan.  deel,  Sw.  del,  Goth,  dails,  G.  theil,  a 
part,  a  share.  Dole,  dale  are  akin.]  A  por- 
tion or  part;  an  indefinite  quantity,  degree, 
or    extent,    generally   implying   that   the 


amount  li  i  oni  ld<  ral  Ie  i"tt'  d  Qualified  by 

;;/  •  •</  m In.  I.  hard] .  adds  to  the  ■■•<  urn  1.  the 
division  or  distribution  of  playing  cards;  a 

board  or  plank  Ol  In,  ol  u  Dgtll  and  at 


hast  7  inehiH  wide;  in  oi  pine  timber.— v.t 
"7  (deh),  dealing.    [A.Sax  daelan,  b 

divide  I     To  divide  in  poitioi.s.   to  gn  ■ 


111  vine  1      in  iiniui'  in  poriioiiK,  (11  giv  I 

to  pan;  to  diiti Ibute    t"    eattei     to  hurl 
(blows,  destruction),  tribute;  to 

traffic  ;  t"  t  rade  .  to  negoi  I 
to  have  lnt<  to  oonducl  one's  at  if 

in  relation  to  others;  to  aot;  to  behave 
Dealer,  del'er,  "  <im-  who  deals;  one 
who  has  to  do  or  has  concern  with  others; 
a  trader,  merchant  oi  trafficker;  one  who 
distributes  cards  to  the  players  Ilea  I  in  u, 
dc'ling,  re.  Conduit,,  behaviour;  practice 
(double-deal {rep,  fair  dealing);  traffic;  busi- 
ness; intercourse  or  business  of  friend]  hip; 
concern:  commonly  in  pi.  Deal-Hsb,  re. 
[From  deal,  board.)  A  name  for  a  liah  u  ith 
an  extremely  compressed  body  found  in  th<; 
northern  seas. 

Dean,  den,  re.  [O.Fr.  dean,  dtien,  Mod.Fr. 
doyen,  from  L.  decauus,  one  set  over  ten 
persons,  from  decent,  ten.]  An  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  ranking  next  to  the  bishop,  and 
who  presides  over  thecanonsorprebendarieB 
of  a  cathedral;  in  some  universities,  the 
chief  or  head  of  a  faculty. — Dean  0/ Guild, 
in  Scotland,  the  magistrate  in  a  burgh 
whose  proper  duty  is  to  take  care  that  all 
buildings  within  the  burgh  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations.  —  Deanery, 
de'ner-i,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
dean;  the  official  residence  of  a  dean. — 
Dean  ship,  den'ship,  re.  The  office  or 
title  of  a  dean. 

Dear,  der,  a.  [A.Sax.  dedre,  dyre,  dear, 
beloved,  high-priced;  O.D.  dier,  Mod.D. 
duur,  Icel.  dyrr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dyr,  G. 
theuer,  dear,  beloved,  high-priced,  &c] 
Bearing  a  high  price  in  comparison  with 
the  usual  price  or  the  real  value ;  high- 
priced:  opposite  to  cheap;  characterized  by 
high  prices  resulting  from  scarcity  (a  dear 
year);  greatly  valued;  beloved;  precious; 
heartfelt};  passionate  or  intense;.— re.  A 
darling;  a  term  of  affection  or  endearment. 
— adv.  Dearly;  tenderly;  at  a  dear  rate. — 
Dearly,  der'li,  adv.  At  a  high  price;  with 
great  fondness;  fondly;  tenderly.— Dear- 
ness,  der'nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  dear;  high  value  in  price,  or  estima- 
tion; preciousness;  tender  love. — Dearth, 
derth,  re.  [Comp.  warm-th,  heal-th,  slo(w)-th, 
&c]  Scarcity,  which  makes  food  dear;  want, 
or  time  of  want;  famine;  lack  or  absence. — 
Deary,  de'ri,  re.  A  familiar  word  of  en- 
dearment. 

Deaspirate,  de-as'pi-rat,  v.t.—deaspirated, 
deaspirating.  To  deprive  of  the  aspirate, 
to  pronounce  without  an  aspirate. 

Death,  deth,  re.  [A.Sax.  dedth  -  Goth. 
dauthus,  L.G.  and  D.  dood,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
dod,  G.  tod— death.  Dead,  Die.]  That 
state  of  a  being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
which  there  is  a  total  and  permanent  cessa- 
tion of  all  the  vital  functions;  the  state  of 
being  dead;  the  state  or  manner  of  dying; 
cause,  agent,  or  instrument  of  death;  total 
loss  or  extinction  (the  death  of  one's  facul- 
ties); capital  punishment. — Civil  death,  de- 
privation of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as 
when  a  man  is  banished  or  becomes  a  monk. 
—Deathless,  deth'les,  a.  Not  subject  to 
death,  destruction,  or  extinction;  undying; 
immortal. — Deathly,  dethli.  a.  and  adv. 
Resembling  death;  cadaverously;  wanly. — 
Death-agony,  re.  The  agony  or  strug- 
gle which  immediately  precedes  death. — 
Death  -  bed,  re.  The  bed  on  which  a 
person  dies  or  is  confined  in  his  last  sickness. 
—Death-bell,  re.  The  bell  that  announces 
death;  the  passing-bell. — Death-blow.  re. 
A  blow  causing  death;  a  mortal  blow;  any 
thing  which  extinguishes  hope  or  blights 
one's  prospects.  — Death-fire,  n.  A  lu- 
minous appearance  or  flame,  as  the  ignis 
fatuus,  supposed  to  presage  death. — Death- 
rate,  re.  The  proportion  of  deaths  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  country,  &c  — 
Death-rattle,  re.  A  peculiar  rattling  in 
the  throat  of  a  dying  person.—  Death's- 
door,  re.  A  near  approach  to  death;  the 
gates  of  death.— Death's-head,  re.  The 
skull  of   a   human   skeleton,   or  a  figure 
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representing  one.  Den/It's  head  moth,  the 
largest  lepioopterotlS  insert  found  In  Kri- 
t nil  1,  having  marking!  upon  the  back  of  the 

thorax  very  closely   resembling  a  skull   or 
death's-head.     Dcath's-muii,  n.    Ane.v 
ecutioner;   a  hangman.—  Death-stroke, 
n.    The  stroke  of  death;   a  death  blow. 
Dentil -st niggle,    n.      Death    agony.— 
Dcatli-lok<  11.  n.    That  which  Indicates 

approaching  death.  (Shak.)  —  Death- 
warrant,  11.  An  order  from  the  proper 
authority  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  - 
Dcatll-Watch,  n.  A  small  beetle,  the 
ticking  noise  made  by  which  is  supersti- 
tiously  supposed  to  prognosticate  death. 

Debacle,  de-bak'l,  n.  [Fr.,  from  debdcler, 
to  break  up— tie,  priv.,  and  bdcler,  to  bar, 
from  L.  baculus,  a  bar.]  Asudden  breaking 
up  of  ice  in  a  river;  geol.  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  water,  hurling  before  it  stones  and  other 
debris;  a  confused  rout;  a  stampede. 

Detail*,  de-bar',  v.t.— debarred,  debarring. 
To  bar  or  cut  off  from  entrance;  to  preclude; 
to  hinder  from  approach,  entry,  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  shut  out  or  exclude.— Debar- 
ment, de-bar'ment,  n.  The  act  of  debar- 
ring. 

Debark,  de-bark',  v.t.  and  i.  [Fr.  dibar- 
quer—de,  and  barque,  a  boat  or  bark.]  To 
land  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  disembark.— 
Debarkation,  de-bark-a'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  disembarking. 

Debase,  de-bas',  v.t. — debased,  debasing. 
To  impart  a  certain  baseness  to;  to  reduce 
or  lower  in  quality,  dignity,  character,  &c; 
to  degrade;  to  vitiate;  to  adulterate;  to 
abase.  —  Debasement,  de-bas'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  debasing,  or  state  of  being  de- 
based.— Debascr,  de-ba'ser,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  debases.—  Debasingly,  de- 
ba'sing-li,  adv.    So  as  to  debase. 

Debate,  de-bat,  n.  [O.Fr.  debatre,  to  de- 
bate—prefix de,  and  batre,  to  beat.  Batter, 
Abate.]  An  argument  or  reasoning  be- 
tween personsof  different  opinions;  dispute; 
controversy;  quarrel;  strife;  contention.— 
v.t.— debated,  debating.  To  discuss  by  argu- 
ments for  and  against;  to  dispute;  to  argue; 
to  contest. — v.i.  To  discuss  disputed  points; 
to  examine  different  arguments  in  the  mind 
(to  debate  with  one's  self  whether). — Debating 
society,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
and  improvement  in  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing.—Debatable,  de-ba'ta-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  debated;  disputable;  subject  to 
controversy  and  contention. — Debater, 
de-ba'ter,  n.  One  who  debates;  a  disputant. 

Debauch,  de-bach',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  desbaucher, 
Fr.  debancher—de,  des,  and  bauche,  a  work- 
shop, a  task;  the  original  meaning  would 
therefore  be  to  draw  one  away  from  his 
work  or  duty.]  To  corrupt  or  vitiate  (as 
principles,  &c);  to  corrupt  with  lewdness; 
to  bring  to  be  guilty  of  unchastity ;  to  seduce ; 
to  lead  astray  from  duty  or  allegiance. — 
n.  Excess  or  a  fit  of  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking ;  intemperance ;  drunkenness.  — 
Debauched,  de-b&cht',  p.  and  a.  Vitiated 
in  morals;  given  to  debauchery;  character- 
ized by  debauchery. — Debauch  cdly,  de- 
bach'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  profligate  manner. — 
Debanchedness,  de-bacht'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  debauched. — Debauchee, 
deb'o-she,  n.  A  man  given  to  debauchery. 
— Debauchee,  de-ba'cher,  n.  One  who  de- 
bauches.— Debauchery,  de-ba'cher-i,  n. 
Excessive  indulgence  in  sensuai  pleasures 
of  any  kind,  as  gluttony,  intemperance, 
unlawful  indulgence  of  lust.—  Debauch- 
ment,  de-bach'ment,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
bauching. 

Debenture,  de-ben'tur,  n.  [L.  debentur, 
there  are  owing  (certain  things),  a  word 
used  in  old  acknowledgments  of  debt.  Akin 
debt,  debit.]  A  deed  or  document  charging 
certain  property  with  the  repayment  of 
money  lent  by  a  person  therein  named,  and 
with  interest  on  the  sum  lent  at  a  given 
rate;  a  certificate  or  drawback  of  customs 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  certain  goods. 
— Dcbentnred,  de-ben'turd,  a.  Entitled 
to  drawback  or  debenture;  secured  by  de- 
benture. 

Debilitate,  de-bil'i-tat,  v.t.  —  debilitated, 
debilitating.     [L.    debilito,  debilitatum,  to 


weaken,  from  tlebilis,  weak.]  To  weaken; 
to  impair  the  strength  of;   to  enfeeble;    to 

make  taint  or  languid. —Debilitating, 
dj  bll'1-tiU  Lng,  a.    Tending  or  adapted  to 

weaken.      Detail  tat  IOII,  dchil'i  ta"slion, 

n.  The  act  of  weakening;  relaxation.— 
Debility,  du-bil'i-ti.  a.  |  L.  debUiku.  I  A 
■tate  of  genera]  bodily  weakness;  feebleness; 
languor  of  body;  faintnesB. 

Debit,  debit  n.  [L.  debitum,  something 
owed,  from  debco,  to  owe— de,  from,  and 
/mhio,  to  have.]  That  which  is  entered  in 
an  account  as  a  debt;  a  recorded  item  of 
debt;  that  part  of  an  account  in  which  is 
entered  any  article  of  goods  furnished,  or 
money  paid  to  or  on  account  of  a  person. 
— v.t.  To  charge  with  as  a  debt  (to  debit  a 
person  for  or  with  goods);  to  enter  on  the 
debtor  side  of  a  book. 

Deblal,  de-bla,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  de,  from, 
ablatum,  taken  away.]  Fort,  the  earth  ex- 
cavated from  the  ditch  to  form  the  parapet. 

Debonair,  deb-o-nar',  a.  [Fr.  dibonnaire 
-de,  from,  bon,  good,  and  aire  (L.  area), 
place,  extraction.]  Characterized  by  cour- 
tesy, affability,  or  gentleness;  elegant;  well- 
bred;  winning;  accomplished.  —  Debo- 
nairly, deb-o-nar'li,  adv.  In  a  debonair 
manner.— Debonairness,  deb-6-nar'nes, 
n.    The  character  of  being  debonair. 

Debouch,  de-bosh',  v.i.  [Fr.  ddboucher— 
de,  from,  and  bouche,  mouth,  L.  bucca,  the 
cheek.]  To  issue  or  march  out  of  a  narrow 
place,  or  from  defiles,  as  troops.— Debou- 
chure, da-bo'shur,  n.  [An  English  forma- 
tion, by  analogy  with  Fr.  embouchure.]  The 
mouth  or  opening  of  a  river  or  channel. 

Debris,  da-bre',  n.  [Fr.,  from  de,  L.  dis, 
asunder,  apart,  and  briser,  to  break.]  Frag- 
ments; rubbish;  ruins;  geol.  any  accumula- 
tion of  broken  and  detached  matter,  as 
that  which  arises  from  the  waste  of  rocks, 
and  which  is  piled  up  at  their  base  or  swept 
away  by  water. 

Debt,  det,  n.  [O.Fr.  debte  (now  dette),  L. 
debita,  things  due.  Debit.]  That  which 
is  due  from  one  person  to  another;  that 
which  one  person  is  bound  to  pay  to  or 
perform  for  another;  what  is  incumbent  on 
one  to  do  or  suffer;  a  due;  an  obligation; 
the  state  of  owing  something  to  another 
(to  be  in  debt);  a  duty  neglected  or  violated; 
a  trespass;  a  sin  (N.T.).— Debtor,  defer, 
n.  [L.  debitor.]  A  person  who  owes  another 
either  money,  goods,  or  services:  the  cor- 
relative of  creditor;  one  who  has  received 
from  another  an  advantage  of  any  kind; 
one  indebted  or  in  debt. 

Debut,  da-bii,  n.  [Fr.—  de,  from,  and  but, 
mark,  butt.  The  word  has  its  meaning 
from  the  bowl  being  brought  from  the 
butt  on  one  commencing  to  play  at  bowls.] 
Entrance  upon  anything;  first  appearance 
before  the  public,  as  that  of  an  actor  or 
actress  on  the  stage.  —  Debutant,  fern. 
Debutante,  da-bii -tan,  da-bii-tarit,  n. 
[Fr.]  One  who  makes  a  debut  or  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  public. 

Decachord,  dek'a-kord,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten, 
and  chorde,  string.]  An  ancient  Greek 
musical  instrument,  triangular  in  shape, 
and  having  ten  strings. 

Decacuminated,  de-ka-ku'mi-na-ted,  a. 
[L.  de,  off,  and  cacuminatus,  pointed,  from 
cacumen,  a  point,]    Having  the  top  cut  off. 

Decade,  Decad,  dek'ad,  dek'ad,  n.  [L. 
decas,  decadis,  Gr.  dekas,  from  deka,  ten.] 
The  sum  or  number  of  ten;  an  aggregate 
or  group  consisting  of  ten;  specifically,  an 
aggregate  of  ten  years. — Decadal,  dek'ad- 
al,  a.   Pertaining  to  ten;  consisting  of  tens. 

Decadence,  Decadency,  dek'a-dens, 
dek'a-den-si,  n.  [Fr.  decadence,  L.L.  deca- 
dentia,  from  L.  de-,  down,  and  cado,  to  fall.] 
Decay;  a  falling  into  a  lower  state. — De- 
cadent, dek'a-dent,  a.  In  decadence;  de- 
caying ;  deteriorating.  —  n.  An  artist  or 
writer  of  a  morally  weak  fibre  and  style. 

Decagon,  dek'a-gon,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten, 
and  gonia,  a  corner.]  Geom.  a  plane  figure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. — Decag- 
onal, de-kag'o-nal,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  decagon. 


Decagram,  Decagramme,  dek'a  . 

da-ka  gram,  n.     [Fr.  decagramme,  Gr.  drka, 
ten,  and  Kr.  gramme.]    A   French  v 
of  10  grammes,  equal  to  5'644  drama  avoir- 
dupois. 

Decag.vn,  dek'a-jin,  v.    [Gr.  deka,  ten,  and 
gynC,  a   female.  |     Hut.  a  plant   havin 
pistils.      DccagYniaii,    Dccagynong, 

dek-a-jin'i-an,  de  l.aj'i  huh,  a.    Ji<,/.  having 
ten  pistils. 

Dccabcdroii,  dek-a  he'dron,  n.  [Gr.  drka, 
ten,  and  hedra,  a  seat,  a  base.|    Geo 
figure  or  body  having  ten  sides.— Deca- 
hedral, dek-a-he'dral,  a.     Havin 
sides. 

Decalcify,  de-kal'si-fl,  v.t.  [L.  de,  priv., 
and  calx,  calcis,  lime,  chalk.  |  To  deprive  or 
lime,  as  bones  of  their  hardening  mi 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  gelatine.— Dcenl- 
citicatlon,  de-kal'8i-ti-ka"shon,  n.  Ths 
removal  of  calcareous  matter,  as  from  bones 

Decalitre,  da-ka-lc-tr,  n.    [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
deka,  ten,  and  Fr.  litre.]    A  French  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  containing  10  litn 
61027  cubic  inches,   equal  to  2i  imperial 
gallons  nearly. 

Decalogue,  dek'a-log,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten, 
and  logos,  a  word.]  The  ten  command- 
ments or  precepts  given  by  God  to  Moses 
at  Mount  Sinai.  — Decalogist,  de-kal'o- 
jist,  n.    One  who  explains  the  decalogue. 

Decametre,  da-ka- ma-tr,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  deka,  ten,  and  metron,  measure.]  A 
French  measure  of  length,  consisting  of 
10  metres,  and  equal  to  393  7  English  inches 
or  32  -8  feet. 

Decamp,  de-kamp',  v.i.  [Fr.  ddcamper— 
de,  from,  and  camp,  a  camp.]  To  remove 
or  depart  from  a  camp  or  camping  ground; 
to  march  off;  to  depart;  to  take  one's  self 
off,  especially  in  a  secret  or  clandestine 
manner.— Decampment,  de-kamp'ment, 
n.  Departure  from  a  camp;  a  marching  off. 

Decanal,  de'kan-al,  a.  [L.  decanus,  a  dean. 
Dean.]    Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery. 

Decander,  de-kan'der,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten, 
and  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  a  plant 
having  ten  stamens.— Decantlriaii,  De- 
candrous, de-kan'dri-an,  de-kan'drus,  a. 
Bot.  having  ten  stamens. 

Decangular,  de-kang'gu-ler,  a.  [Gr.  deka, 
ten,  and  E.  angular.]    Having  ten  angles. 

Decant,  de-kant',  v.t.  [Fr.  ddcanter,  to 
decant — de,  and  canter,  from  O.Fr.  cant,  a 
rim,  an  edge;  lit.  to  pour  out  by  cantiiig 
or  tilting.  Cant.]  To  pour  off  gently,  a? 
liquor  from  its  sediment,  or  from  one  vessel 
into  another. — Decantation,  de-kan-ta' 
sbon,  n.  The  act  of  decanting.— Decan- 
ter, de-kan'ter,  n.  One  who  decants;  a 
vessel  used  to  decant  liquors,  or  for  re 
ceiving  decanted  liquors;  a  glass  vessel  oi 
bottle  used  for  holding  wine  or  othei 
liquors  for  filling  drinking-glasses. 

Decaphyllous,  de-kaf  il-lus,  a.  [Gr.  deka 
ten,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  having  ter 
leaves:  applied  to  the  perianth  of  flowers. 

Decapitate,  de-kap'i-tat,  v.t.— decapitated 
decapitating.  [L.L.  decapito,  decapitalum 
to  behead — L.  de,  and  caput,  head.]  T< 
behead;  to  cut  off  the  head  of.— Decani 
tation,  de-kap'i-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  0 
beheading. 

Decapod,  dek'a-pod,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  ten 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  One  of  an  orde 
of  crustaceans  (crabs,  lobsters)  having  tei 
feet;  one  of  that  division  of  the  cuttle 
fishes  which  have  ten  prehensile  arms.- 
a.  Having  ten  feet;  belonging  to  the  deca 
pods.— Decapodal,  Decapodous,  de 
kap'o-dal,  de-kap'o-dus,  a.  Belonging  U 
the  order  of  decapods;  having  ten  feet. 

Decarbonate,  de-kar'bo-nat,  v.t.  To  de 
prive  of  carbonic  acid.— Decarboniza 
lion,  Decarbnrization,  de-kar'bo-n 
za"shon,  de-kar'bu-ri-za"shon,  n.  The  pre 
cess  of  depriving  of  carbon.— Decarbo 
ntze,  Decarbnrlze,  de-kar'bo-niz,  dc 
kar'bu-riz,  v.t.  —  decarbonized,  decarboni; 
ing.    To  deprive  of  carbon. 

Decastich,  dek'a-stik,  n.  [Gr.  deka,  tei 
and  stichos,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consistm 
of  ten  lines. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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lit)  1«\  dek*a  stU,  ».     [Or.  dtka,  ten, 
.1  column  I     A  portico  or  colon 
.  ,,r  ten  columns     a.   I  teoorated  with 
u  columns, 

liyllllblC,  dek'a-sil-lab"ik,  «       |(Jr. 
ml  sijllubi\  a  syllable  I    Having 

U  v.i.    [0  Fr.  d*co<  r,  from  L. 

ml  caden;  to  fall;   Been  also  in 

,i,v,  stance,  oasuaf,  incident,  Jta]     To 

gradually  from  a  Bound,  prosperous, 

,'if.vi  BtRte,  to  a  less  perfect  state,  or 

11, l   weakness,   or  dissolution;    t<>  be- 

;•  decomposed  or  corrupted;  to  rot:  to 

redually  impaired;  to  waste  or  moulder 

impair;  to  bring  to  a  worse 

n    The  state  or  process  of 

decline  to  .1  worse  or  less  perfect 

oomposition;    putrefaction;    de- 

waating.    Decayed  11  ess,  de- 

A  state  of  being  decayed. — 

■a>  er,  de  ka'er,  n.     That  which  causes 

NUC,  d8  ses',  n.    [Fr.   diets,  from  L. 

leparture    de,  and  ce<l:>,  ccssum, 

DE  I    Departure  from  this  life; 

To  depart  from  this  life;   to 

Deceased,  densest',  />.     Departed 

1  life;  dead:  frequently  used  as  a  noun, 

word  person   being  understood.— De» 

en I,  t  dc-sc  dent,  a.    [L.  decedens.]   De- 

ing;  removing. 

ell.  de-set',  n.  [O.Fr.  deceit,  L.  de- 
it,  from  decipio,  deceptum,  to  deceive, 

0  tike  down— de,  down,  and  capio,  to 
.  Capable.]  The  quality  or  act  of 
iving;  guilefulness;  the  act  of  mislead- 
a  person;  any  artifice,  stratagem,  or 
tice.  which  misleads  another,  or  causes 

lieve  what  is  false;  act  of  fraud; 

1  fallacy.  _.\  Syn.  under  Fraud.— De- 
Iful.  de-set'ful.  a.  Given  to  deceive; 
of  deceit;  tending  to  mislead,  deceive, 
mare;  trickish;  fraudulent;  cheating. 
eceilfiilly.  de-set'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
itful  manner.  —  Dcceltfnlhess,  de- 
ul-nes.  n.  Disposition  or  tendency  to 
aad  or  deceive;  the  quality  of  being  de- 
ul— Deceive,  de-sev',  v. t.— deceived, 

[Fr.  ddcevoir,  O.Fr.  decever.) 
mislead  the  mind  of,  especially  inten- 
tly: to  cause  to  believe  what  is  false, 
isbelieve  what  is  true;  to  cause  to  mis- 
;  to  impose  on;  to  delude;  to  frustrate 
lisappoint  (the  hopes,  &c).  —  Decei- 
ve, de-se'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  or 
e  to  be  deceived.— Decelvableness, 
e'va-bl-ues,  n.  Liableness  to  be  de- 
id.  —  Decelvably,  de-se'va-bli,  adv. 
1  deceivable  manner. — Deceiver,  de- 
jr,  a.    One  who  deceives. 

ember,  de-sem'ber,  n.  [L.,  from  decern, 
this  being  the  tenth  month  among 
early  Romans,  who  began  the  year  in 
ch.]  The  twelfth  and  last  month  in 
year,  in  which  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest 
ince  south  of  the  equator. — Decern- 
'ly,  de-sem'ber-li,  a.  Resembling  De- 
ber;  chilly;  gloomy;  cheerless. 

Pintid,  de-sem'fid,  a.  [L.  decern,  ten, 
fiudo,  to  divide  ]  Bot.  ten-cleft;  divided 
tea  parts;  having  ten  divisions. 

cnil ocular,  de-sem-lok'u-ler,  a.  [L. 
m,  ten,  and  loculus,  a  cell.]  Bot.  having 
cells  for  seeds. 

cm  pedal,  de-sem'pe-dal,  a.  [L.  decern, 
and  pes,  a  foot.]  Having  ten  feet;  ten 
in  length. 

Pinvir,  de-sem'ver,  n.    pi.   Decem- 

i,  Decemviri,  de-sem'verz,  de-sem'- 
[L.  decern,  ten,  and  vir,  a  man.]  One 
:n  magistrates,  who  had  absolute  autho- 
in  ancient  Rome,  from  B.C.  449  to  447. 
eceniviral,  de-sem'ver-al,  a.  Per- 
ing  to  the  decemvirs. — Decern  virate, 
em'ver-at,  n.  The  office  of  the  decem- 
i  the  decemvirs  collectively. 
ency.    Under  Decent. 

eimary,  de-sen'na-ri,  n.  [L.  decennium, 
eriod  of  ten  years— decern,  ten,  and 
''s,  a  year.]  A  period  of  ten  years.— 
•ennial,  de-sen'ni-al,  a.  Continuing 
ten  years;  consisting  of  ten  years;  hap- 
ng  every  ten  years. 


Decent,  de'sent,  a.     [L. 
ppr.  of  <ttcit,  it   beoomea;   akin  tUcorate, 
dteorutn.]    Becoming;   haviug  a  oberaoter 
or  thou  1  ii.u  :  .mi .  general  approi  al;  suit 
able,  as  to  words,   in  iia vioui ,  dress,  and 
oeremony;  teemly;  decorous;  free  1  roin  tm 
modesty;  not  obsoene;  modest,  mod< 
tolerable,  passable,  respi  otable  icotloq  ) 
Decency,   de"  sen  si,   ".     [L,   dtcentta  \ 
The  state  or  Quality  of  being  decent;  pro- 
prlety  In  actions  or  discourse;   decorum; 
modesty;  freedom  from  ribaldry  or  obscen 

ity;  a  deeent  or  becoming  ei'relnoil.v  Of  1  Ite 

Decentlau.  dS'sent-ish,  a.  Bomewhai 
decent :  of  1  fairly  good  kind  or  quality; 
passable.   (ColUx/)  -Decently,  de'sent  ii. 

di/r.       In  a  decent    or    becoming    manner; 

tolerably,  passably,  or  fairly  [oolloq.).  ■><*- 
centneMi  dS'seni  net,  ».    The  state  ol 

being  decent ;   decency. 

Decentralize,  dfi  sen'tral-I*,  v.t.  To  dis- 
tribute  what  has  been  centralized;  to  remove 

from  direct  connection  or  dependent D  B 

central  authority.  —  Decent  ra  I  i/.a  I  Ion, 

dc-sen'tra-ll-za/'shon,  n.  The  act  of  die.  u 
tralizing;    ]>olitics,  the  act  of  distributing 

among  a  number  of  places  throughout  a 
country  the  administration  of  its  .internal 
affairs. 

Deception,  de-sep'shon,  n.  [L.  deceptio, 
deception  is,  a  deceiving.  DECEIVE.]  The 
act  of  deceiving  or  misleading;  habit  of 
deceiving;  the  state  of  being  deceived  or 
misled;  that  which  deceives;  artifice;  cheat. 
.'.  Syn.  under  Fhaud—  Dcceptlbility, 
de-sep'ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  Liability  to  be  deceived. 
— Decenti ble,  de-sep'ti-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
be  deceived. —  Deceptive,  de-sep'tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  deceive;  having  power  to  mis- 
lead or  impress  false  opinions;  misleading. 
— Deceptively,  de-sep'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  deceive.— Deceptiveness,  de- 
sep'tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  decep- 
tive ;  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. — 
Deceptlvity.t  de-sep-tiv'i-ti,  n.  A  thing 
which  deceives;  a  sham.  — Deceptory.t 
de-sep'to-ri,  a.    Deceptive. 

Decern,  de-sern',  v.t.  and  i.  [L.  decerno, 
decretum,  to  decree.]  Scots  laic,  to  judge; 
to  adjudge;  to  decree;  to  pass  judgment. 

Decliristlanize.  de  kris'tyan-Iz,  v.t.— de- 
christianized,  dechristianizing.  To  turn 
from  Christianity;  to  banish  Christian 
belief  and  principles  from. 

Decide,  de-sid',  v.t.  —decided,  deciding.  [L. 
decido—de,  and  ca>do,  to  cut,  seen  also  in 
concise,  precise,  excision.]  To  determine, 
as  a  question,  controversy,  or  struggle, 
finally  or  authoritatively;  to  settle  by 
giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or  the  other; 
to  determine  the  issue  or  result  of;  to  con- 
clude; to  end.—  v.t.  To  determine;  to  form 
a  definite  opinion;  to  come  to  a  conclusion; 
to  pronounce  a  judgment.— Decidable, 
de-si'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  decided.— 
Decided, de-sided,  a.  Wellmarked;  clear; 
unequivocal;  that  puts  an  end  to  doubt; 
free  from  ambiguity  or  uncertainty;  un- 
mistakable ;  resolute ;  determined ;  free 
from  hesitation  orwavering. — Decidedly, 
de-sl'ded-li,  adv.  In  a  decided  or  deter- 
mined manner;  in  a  manner  to  preclude 
doubt.— Decider,  de-si'der.n.  One  who 
decides. 

Deciduous,  de-sid'u-us,  a.  [L.  deciduus, 
decido — de,  and  cado,  to  fall;  akin  decay.) 
Not  perennial  or  permanent;  bot.  applied 
to  trees  whose  leaves  fall  in  autumn  and 
to  leaves  or  other  parts  of  the  plant  that 
fall;  zool.  applied  to  parts  which  fall  off  at 
a  certain  stage  of  an  animal's  existence,  as 
hair,  horns,  teeth.— Decldua,  de-sid'Q-a, 
n.  [For  decidua  membrana,  the  membrane 
that  falls  off.]  A  membrane  arising  from 
alteration  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  after  the  reception 
into  the  latter  of  the  impregnated  ovum, 
the  name  being  given  to  it  because  it  is 
discharged  at  parturition.  —  Decidua te, 
de-sid'u-at,  a.  Applied  to  those  mammals, 
as  Man,  the  Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  &c, 
which  throw  off  a  decidua  after  parturition. 
-_-Deeidsiousne*s,  Deciduity, de-sid'- 
u-us-nes,  des-i-du'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  deciduous. 

Decigramme,  da-si-gram,  n.     [Fr.]     A 


1  1   m .1 1  m  Ighl  "i  om  i'  nth  "i  .1  gramme. 
Decilitre,  dfl  1 1  ii  tr,  n    [Fr  I  A  Frenoh 

I    I  .ijp.  n  il  j    •  qua!    bC  one  ti  nth  of 

a  litre. 

Decllllon.  di  ■iTyon.n  In  English  nota- 
tion, a  million  Involvi  d  to  tht  tenth  powt  r, 

or  ft  unit    with   hixty  clpht  I      111 

French  notation,  a  thousand  Involved  to 
t  in    1  leventh  power      Decllllontli 

Bil'yonth,  a     Being  one  of  a  deoilliorj 

pftj  1 1      u     1  in.   SUCfa  ]iart. 

Decimal  des'l  maL  ".  |l.  deeimut,  tenth, 
from  deoem,  ten.]  Of  01  pertaining  1 0 
unmix  red  or  proceeding  i>y  tens,  having  a 
tenfold  Inort  1  1  ordb  crease.  Decima 
(urn,  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10,  "i 
.  ome  Dumbei  produot  d  by  the  conl  Inui  d 
multiplicatiou  of  10  aa  a  factor,  such  as  Kxj, 
1000,  Hie,  but  written  with  thedi  Dominator 
omitted,  Its  value  being  ledicati  d  hy  a  point 

placed  to  the  left  of  ftS  many  figures  Of  the 
numerator  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  de 
nominator;  thtiB  tVi.  T<fW<  are  written  7, 
'003.—  Decimal  tytttm,  a  system  of  weights, 
m  asures.  and  moneys  based  on  multiples 
of  ten;  the  metric  system. — n.  A  decimal 
fraction.'  Decimalize,  des'i-mal-Iz,  v.t. 
To  reduce  to  the  decimal  system.  Ifte.el- 
mally,  des'i-mal-li,  euh>.  By  tens;  by  means 
of  decimals. 

Decimate,  des'i-mat, v.t. — deetnutUd,  deci- 
mating. [L.  dtcinto,  dtcirnatum,  to  select 
by  lot  every  tenth  man  for  punishment, 
from  decern,  ten.]  To  select  by  lot  and 
punish  with  death  every  tenth  man  of,  as 
was  done  by  the  Romans  in  punishing 
bodies  of  troops,  &c. ;  hence,  to  destroy  a 
great  but  indefinite  number  of.— Decima- 
tion, des-i-ma'shon,  n.  A  selection  of 
every  tenth  by  lot,  as  for  punishment,  &c; 
the  destruction  of  a  great  but  indefinite  pro- 
portion of  people. — Deciiuutor,  des'i-ma- 
ter,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  decimates. 

Decimetre,  da-si-ma-tr,  n.  A  French 
measure  of  length  equal  to  the  tenth  part 
of  a  metre,  or  39371  inches. 

Decipher,  de-si'fer,  v.t.  To  explain  what 
is  written  in  ciphers,  by  finding  what  each 
character  or  mark  represents;  to  read  what 
is  written  in  obscure  or  badly  formed  char- 
acters; to  discover  or  explain  the  meaning 
of,  as  of  something  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood.—Decipherable,  de-si'fer-a-bl,  a. 
That  may  be  deciphered  or  interpreted.— 
Decipherer,  de-si'fer-er,  n.  One  who 
deciphers.  —  Decipherment,  dc-si'fer- 
ment,  n.    The  act  of  deciphering. 

Decision,  de-si'zhon,  n.  [L.  decisio.  deci- 
sionis.  Decide.]  The  act  of  deciding; 
determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt; 
final  judgment  or  opinion  in  a  case  which 
has  been  under  deliberation  or  discussion; 
determination,  as  of  a  contest  or  event:  ar- 
bitrament; the  quality  of  being  decided  in 
character;  unwavering  firmness;  prompt 
and  fixed  determination. — Decisive,  de- 
si'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
determining ;  final ;  conclusive ;  putting  an 
end  to  controversy;  marked  by  decision  or 
prompt  determination.— Decisively,  de- 
si'siv-li,  adv.  In  a  decisive  manner.— De- 
cisiveness, de-sl'siv-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  decisive;  conclusiveness;  decision 
of  character.  —  Decisory,  de-sl'so-ri,  a. 
Able  to  decide  or  determine. 

Decivilize,  de-si v'il-iz,  v.t.  To  reduce  from 
a  civilized  to  a  wild  or  savage  state. 

Deck,  dek,  v.t.  [Same  word  as  D.  dekken, 
Dan.  do?kke,  G.  decken,  to  cover,  with  the 
nouns,  D.  dek,  Dan.  dozk,  a  cover,  a  ship's 
deck,  G.  decke,  a  cover,  deck,  a  deck;  closely 
akin  to  E.  thatch  (Sc.  thack),  the  root  being 
that  of  L.  tego,  to  cover.  Thatch.]  To 
clothe;  to  dress  the  person;  but  usually,  to 
clothe  with  more  than  ordinary  elegance; 
to  array:  to  adorn;  to  embellish;  to  furnish 
with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel.—  n.  A  horizontal 
platform  or  floor  extending  from  side  to 
side  of  a  ship,  and  formed  of  planking,  sup- 
ported by  the  beams;  large  vessels  having 
often  upper,  main,  and  lower  decks,  with  a 
quarter-deck  over  the  upper  deck  towards 
the  stern.  — To  clear  the  decks,  to  prepare  a 
ship  for  action. — Decked,  dekt,  p.  and  a. 
Covered;  adorned;  furnished  with  a  deck. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j,  job;      11,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sins';      ih,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 


DECK 

— Deckel*!    dek'er,   n.     One  who  or  that 

which  decks  or  adorns;  a  vessel  that  has  a 

deck  or  decks:  in  composition  (;i  three 
ieoktr).      Deck-cargo,   Deck-load,  n. 

Oargo  stowed  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

I><  <  K-ll.l  ml     R>.      One   whose   duties   are 

coiitined  to  the  duck  of  a  vessel,  he  beine, 
unfit  for  the  work  of  a  seaman  iiro|ierly  so 
called.     DeCk-paSSage.  n.    A  passage  on 

the  ileck  of  a  vessel. 

l>«'«-k.  dek,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  pack 
of  cards. 

Deckle,  dek'l,  n.  [G.  deckel,  dim.  of  decke, 
cover.]  A  frame  or  rubber  band  upon  a 
paper-making  machine  to  limit  the  size  of 
sheet.— Deckle-edge,  «.  Hough  uncut 
edge. 

Declaim,  de-klam,  v.i.  [L.  declamo,  to 
practise  speaking  in  public— tie,  and  clamo, 
to  cry  out.  Claim,  Clamour.]  To  speak 
a  set  oration  in  public;  to  make  a  formal 
speech  or  oration;  to  harangue;  to  inveigh; 
to  speak  or  write  for  rhetorical  display.— 
v.t.  To  utter  with  rhetorical  force;  to  deliver 
with  inflation  of  tone.— Declaillicr,  de- 
kla'mer,  n.  One  who  declaims;  one  who 
habitually  speaks  for  rhetorical  display;  one 
who  speaks  clamorously ;  an  inveigher. — 
Declaimant,  de-kla'mant,  n.  A  de- 
claimed—Declamation,  dek-la-ma'shon, 
n.  [L.  declamatio.]  The  act  or  art  of  de- 
claiming or  making  a  rhetorical  harangue 
in  public;  the  delivery  of  a  speech  or  exercise 
in  oratory,  as  by  the  students  of  a  college, 
&c;  a  display  of  showy  rhetorical  oratory; 
pretentious  rhetorical  language,  with  more 
sound  than  sense. —Declamatory,  de- 
klam'a-to-ri,  a.  [L.declamatorius.]  Relating 
to  the  practice  of  declaiming;  pertaining  to 
declamation ;  merely  rhetorical,  without 
°olid  sense  or  argument. 

Declare,  de-klar',  v.t.— declared,  declaring. 
[L.  declare-,  to  declare— de,  intens.,  and  claro, 
to  make  clear,  from  clarus,  clear.  Clear.] 
To  make  known  by  words;  to  tell  explicitly; 
to  manifest  or  communicate  plainly  in  any 
way ;  to  exhibit ;  to  publish ;  to  proclaim ; 
to  assert;  to  affirm;  to  make  a  full  state- 
ment of,  as  of  goods  on  which  duty  falls  to 
be  paid  to  the  custom-house.— To  declare 
one's  self,  to  throw  off  reserve  and  avow 
one's  opinion;  to  show  openly  what  one 
thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses.— v.i.  To 
make  a  declaration;  to  make  known  ex- 
plicitly some  determination ;  to  proclaim 
one's  self;  to  pronounce  adhesion  in  favour 
of  a  party,  &c:  with  for  or  against.— To 
declare  off,  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  any 
undertaking;  to  break  off  from  one'sparty 
engagements,  &c— Declarable,  de-kla'- 
ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  declared  or 
proved.— Declarant.t  de-kla'rant,  n.  One 
who  declares.— Declaration,  dek-la-ra'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  declaration  The  act  of  de- 
claring, making  known,  or  announcing; 
affirmation;  explicit  assertion;  open  expres- 
sion; avowal;  that  which  is  declared;  the 
document  or  instrument  by  which  an  an- 
nouncement is  authoritatively  made;  law, 
that  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  at  large  his 
cause  of  complaint;  a  simple  affirmation 
substituted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  solemn 
affirmation,  or  affidavit.— Declarative, 
de-klar'a-tiv,  a.  Making  declaration,  pro- 
clamation, or  publication;  declaratory. — 
Declaratively,  de-klar'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In 
a  declarative  manner. — Declarator,  de- 
klar'a-ter,  n.  Scots  law,  a  form  of  action  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  have  a  fact  (as  the  existence  of  a  marriage) 
declared  judicially.— Declaratorily,  de- 
klar'a-to-ri-li,  adv.  By  declaration  or  exhi- 
bition.—Declaratory,  de-klar'a-to-ri,  a. 
Making  declaration;  distinctly  expressive 
of  opinions  or  intentions.— Declared,  de- 
klard',  p.  and  a.  Made  known;  told  ex- 
plicitly; avowed;  manifested;  proclaimed; 
openly  professed  (a  declared  enemy).— De- 
claredly, de-kla'red-li,  adv.  Avowedly; 
explicitly.  —  Declaredness,  de-kla'red- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  declared.  —  De- 
clarer, de-kla'rer,  n.  One  who  declares. 
Declension.  Under  Decline. 
Decline,  de-klin',  v.i.— declined,  declining. 
[L.  declino,  to  bend  down  or  aside — de, 
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down,  and  a  hypothetical  eh'no=Gr.  kUnS, 
to  bend.  Koot  seen  in  L.  citrus,  sloping, 
and  also  in  B.  to  lean.]  To  lean  downward; 
In  bend  over;  to  hull),'  down,  as  from  weak 

Hess,  despondency,  submission,  or  the  like; 

to  sink  to  a  lower  level;  to  stoop,  as  to  an 
unworthy  object;  to  lean  or  deviate  from 
rectitude  (O.T.):  to  approach  or  draw  to- 
ward the  close  (day  declines);  to  avoid  or 
shun;  to  refuse;  not  to  comply;  to  tend  to 
a  less  perfect  state;  to  sink  in  character  or 
value;  to  become  diminished  or  impaired 
(as  health,  reputation);  to  fail;  to  decay. — 
v.t.  To  bend  downward;  to  cause  to  bend; 
to  depress;  to  shun  or  avoid;  to  refuse;  not 
to  accept  or  comply  with;  gram,  to  inflect, 
through  cases  and  numbers;  to  change  the 
termination  of  a  word,  for  forming  the 
oblique  cases. — n.  A  falling  off;  a  tendency 
to  a  worse  state;  diminution  or  decay;  de- 
terioration; a  popular  name  for  almost  all 
chronic  diseases  in  which  the  strength  and 
plumpness  of  the  body  gradually  decrease, 
until  the  patient  dies;  consumption.— De- 
ciliter, de-kli'ner,  n.  One  who  declines. 
—Declinometer,  dek-li-nom'et-er, n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  for  observing 
its  variations.  —  Declension,  de-klen'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  declinatio,  declinationis :  in 
the  grammatical  sense  it  refers  to  the  lean- 
ing away  or  differing  of  the  other  cases 
from  the  nominative;  so  case  is  lit.  a  falling.] 
The  act  of  declining;  declination;  slope;  a 
falling  or  declining  toward  a  worse  state; 
refusal;  non-acceptance;  gram,  the  inflec- 
tion of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  by 
change  of  termination  to  form  the  oblique 
cases;  the  act  of  declining  a  word;  a  class 
of  nouns  declined  on  the  same  type.— De- 
clinable, de-kll'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
declined;  having  case  inflections.  —  De- 
clinal,  de-klT'nal,  a.  Bending  downwards; 
declining;  geol.  applied  to  the  slope  of 
strata  from  an  axis.— Decllnate,  Decli- 
nons,  dek'li-nat,  de-kh'nus,  a.  Bot.  bend- 
ing or  bent  downward:  applied  to  stamens 
when  they  are  thrown  to  one  side  of  a  flower. 
— Declination,  dek-li-na'shon,  n.  The 
act  or  state  of  declining;  a  bending  down; 
inclination;  a  falling  into  a  worse  state;  a 
falling  away;  deterioration;  a  deviation 
from  a  straight  line;  oblique  motion;  devia- 
tion from  rectitude  in  behaviour  or  morals; 
the  act  of  refusing;  refusal;  astron.  the  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  celestial 
equator,  measured  on  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  pole  and  also  through  the  body; 
physics,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a  place- 
declination  of  the  compass  or  magnetic 
declination.  —Declinator,  dek'li-na-ter, 
n.  An  instrument  used  in  ascertaining  the 
declination.— Declinatory,  de-kh'na-to- 
ri,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination;  char- 
acterized by  declining;  intimating  declina- 
ture or  refusal.— Declinature,  de-kli'na- 
tur,  n.  The  act  of  declining  or  refusing;  a 
refusal. 

Declivity,  de-kliv'i-ti,  n.  [L.  declivitas,  a 
declivity,  "from  declivis,  sloping— de,  and 
clivus,  sloping;  same  root  as  in  decline.] 
Slope  or  inclination  downward;  a  slope  or 
descent  of  the  ground:  opposed  to  acclivity, 
or  ascent.  — Declivous,  Declivitous, 
de-kll'vus,  de-kliv'i-tus,  a.  Sloping  down- 
wards. 

Decoct,  de-kokt'.  v.t.  [L.  decoquo,  decoc- 
tion, to  boil  down— die,  and  coquo,  to  cook, 
to  boil.  Cook.]  To  prepare  by  boiling;  to 
extract  the  strength  or  flavour  of  by  boil- 
ing; to  heat  up  or  excite  (ShakM.—  Decoc- 
tible,  de-kok'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
boiled.— Decoction,  de-kok'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  boiling  a  substance  in  water,  for  ex- 
tracting its  virtues;  the  water  in  which  a 
substance  has  been  thus  boiled. 

Decode,  de-kod',  v.t.  To  decipher  a  tele- 
gram by  code.  '  Code. 

Decollate,  de-kol'lat,  v.t.— decollated,  de- 
collating. [L.  decollo,  decollatum,  to  be- 
head—de,  from,  and  collum,  the  neck.]  To 
behead.  —  Decollated,  de-kol'la-ted,  p. 
and  a.  Beheaded;  conch,  having  lost  the 
apex  and  become  truncated.  —  Decolla- 
tion, de  kol-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  be- 
heading. 
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Decollete,  da  kolta,  a.  [Fr.]  Low-neck 
style  of  dress. 

Decoloration,  de-kurer-a"shon,  n.  [ 
decoloratio,  decolorationis,  discolouring 
de,  from,  and  color,  colour.]  The  remoi 
of  colour;  abstraction  or  loss  of  colour 
Decolorant,  <le kul'er-ant,  n.  A  bij 
stance  which  removes  colour,  or  1.1 

Decolorlzatlon,    Decolourlzatlo 

dc-kul/er-i-za"shon,  n.  The  process  of  1 
priving  of  colour.— Drcoloralc  !>«•<•< 
orixc,   Decolourize,   Decolour,  1 

kul'er-at,  de-kul'er-lz,  de-kul'er,  v.t.  ' 
deprive  of  colour;  to  bleach. 

Decomplex,  de'kom-pleks,  a.  [Prefix  1 
intens.,  and  complex.]  Made  up  of  comp] 
constituents. 

Decompose,  de-kom-poz',  v.t. 
posed,  decomposing.    [Fr.  de" composer  —  o 
from,  and  composer,  to  compose.   C<  >M  PCS 
To  separate  the  constituent  parts  or  < 
mentary  particles  of;  to  resolve  into  orlgii 
elements.  —  v.i.    To  become  resolved  h 
constituent   elements;    to   decay,    rot, 
putrefy.— Decomposable,  de-kom-po'. 
bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  decomposed  or 
solved  into   constituent  elements.  —  II 
composition,  de-kom/po-zi"Bhon,  n.  1 
act  of  decomposing;  analysis;  resolute 
the  state  of  being  decomposed;  disiuteg 
tion;  decay;  putrescence. 

Decomposite,  de-kom'po-zit,  a.  [Pre 
de,  intens.,  and  composite.]  Compound 
a  second  time;  decompound. — n.  Anythi 
compounded  with  things  already  coiuposi 

Decompound,  de-kom-pound',  a.  [Pr< 
de,  intens.,  and  compound.]  Composed 
things  or  words  already  compounded;  co 
pounded  a  second  time;  bot.  divided  ii 
a  number  of  compound  divisions,  as  a  1> 
or  panicle. — n.  A  decomposite. 

Deconcentrate,  de-kon-sen'trat,  v.t.  a 
i.  To  spread  or  scatter  from  a  point 
centre,  or  after  being  concentrated. 

Deconsecrate,   de-kon'se-krat,  v.t. 
deprive  of  sacred  character  or  of  the  vir; 
conferred  by  consecration ;  to  unconsecra 
to    secularize.  —  Deconsecration, 
kon'se-kra"shon,  n.     The  act  of  decon' 
crating. 

Decontrol,  de-kon-trol',  v.t.  To  withdr 
from  governmental  regulation. 

Decorate,  dek'o-rat,  v.t.— decorated,  dt 
rating.  [L.  decoro,  decoratum,  from  dec 
decor,  comeliness,  grace;  akin  decent.] 
deck  with  something  becoming  or  or. 
mental;  to  adorn;  to  beautify;  to  eml 
lish.  —  Decorated  style,  arch,  a  style 
Gothic  architecture  distinguished  by 
flowing  or  wavy  lines  of  its  tracery,  es 
cially  of  its  windows,  and  generally  by  1 
fuse  and  sometimes  florid  ornamentati 
—  Decoration,  dek-6-ra'shon,  n.  The 
of  adorning;  ornamentation;  that  wh 
decorates  or  adorns;  ornament;  any  bad 
as  a  medal,  cross  of  honour,  &c,  best/n 
for  distinguished  services. — Decorati 
dek'o-ra-tiv,  a.  Adorning;  suited  to  < 
bellish.  —  Decorati veness,  dek'o-ra- 
nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  decorative.— I 
corator,  dek'o-ra-ter,  n.  One  who  dt 
rates  or  embellishes. 

Decorous,  de-ko'rus,  a.    [L.  decorus, 
coming.]    Suitable  to  a  character  or  to 
time,    place,    and    occasion;     becomi 
seemly;    proper;   befitting  (speech,_  be! 
iour,  dress,  &c.).— Decorously,  de-ko'j 
li,  adv.    In  a  becoming  manner.— De< 
rousness,  de-ko'rus-nes,  n.    Decenc)' 
propriety  of  behaviour. — Decorum, 
ko'rum,  n.    [L.,  what  is  becoming.]    I 
priety  of  speech  or  behaviour;  seemlin, 
decency;  opposed  to  rudeness,  licentic 
ness,  or  levity. 

Decorticate,  de-kor'ti-kat,  v.t.  —  deco 
cated,  decorticating.    [L.  decortico,  decc- 
catum  —  de,   priv.,   and  cortex,  bark.]   1 
strip  off  the  bark  of;  to  peel;  to  bus; 
Decortication,  de-kor/ti-ka"shon,  n. 
act  of  stripping  off  bark  or  husk. 

Decoy,  de-koi',  n.  [Properly  duck-coy;  ' 
being  a  provincial  word  from  D.  koo  k 
cage,  hence  vogel-kooi,  a  bird-cage,  an  ai  - 
ratus  for  entrapping  water-fowl.]    A  pi  J 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne-tbe  Fr.  «. 
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which  wild  fowls  are  enticed  In  order 
■  caught,  being  11  structure  of  network 
ring  in  a  piece  of  water;  a  fowl,  or  the 
•  one,  « ■  n  1 1  >1  > <>  «">  1  '"  entice  ol  her 
nan  a  net  01  within  range  of  Mint;  a 
j  nr  person  intended  to  had  Into  •' 
•  ;  a  stratagem  employed  to  mislead  or 
luto  danger;  »  hire,  u  r.  To  lead  or 
bj  artifice  into  a  snare,  with  a  view  to 
1;  bo  nil  rap  by  any  means  which  de 
;  to  allure,  attract,  or  entice  Decoy- 
I,  Decoy-duck,  n.  A  duck  or  other 
employed  to  draw  others  into  a  net  or 
tii>u  to  l»c  taken:  a  person  employed 
icoy  prisons.  Decoy- inn u,  n  A 
employed  in  decoying  and  catching 
1. 

r;i«e.  de  lores',  v.i. — decreased,  de- 

l.  decresco    de,  down,  and  cresco, 

en  also  in  increase,  crescent,  ac- 

|  Tii  be  diminished  gradually  in  extent, 

quantity,  or  amount,  or  in  strength, 
inoe,  or  excellence;  to  become  less. — 
[\>  lessen;  to  make  smaller  in  dimen- 
,  amount,  quality,  or  excellence,  &c; 
niinisl)  gradually  or  by  small  deduc- 

_n.  A  becoming  less;  gradual  di- 
ttton;  wane  (as  applied  to  the  moon); 
f.  —  Decrensliujly,  de-kres'ing-11, 

By  decreasing  or  diminishing.— Dec- 
lent,  dek're-ment,  n.  [L.  decremen- 
j  Decrease;  waste;  the  quantity  lost 
udual  diminution  or  waste;  math,  the 
I  part  by  which  a  variable  quantity 
Dos  less  and  less:  opposed  to  incre- 
Deereseeiit,  de-kres'ent,  a.  [L. 
decrescentis.]  Decreasing;  be- 
nn  loss  by  gradual  diminution. 

ee,  d§-kre',  n.  [L.  decretum,  from  de- 
\  to  judge—  de,  and  cerno,  to  judge; 
■sen  in  concern,  discern,  secret,  &c] 
•ial  decision  or  determination  of  a  liti- 
je;  the  judgment  or  award  of  an 
re  iu  a  case  submitted  to  him ;  an 
,  law,  or  order  by  a  superior  authority 
rule  to  govern  inferiors. — Djtcree  nisi 
M  unless),  law,  the  order  made  by  an 
isli  court  of  divorce,  after  satisfactory 
f  is  given  in  support  of  a  petition  for 
lutiou  of  marriage;  it  remains  condi- 
1  for  at  least  six  months,  after  which, 
s  sufficient  cause  is  shown,  it  is  made 
ute,  and  the  dissolution  takes  effect. 
—  decreed,  decreeing.  To  determine 
ially;  to  resolve  by  sentence;  to  deter- 
or  resolve  legislatively;  to  fix  or  ap- 
;;  to  determine  or  decide  on.— v.i.  To 
mine  immutably;  to  make  an  edict;  to 
iut  by  edict.— Decreeable,  de-kre'- 
a.  Capable  of  being  decreed. — De- 
;r,  de-kre'er.  n.  One  who  decrees. — 
reet,  de-kret',  n.  Scots  law,  a  decree. 
'cretal,  de-kre'tal,  a.  Appertaining 
decree;  containing  a  decree. — n.  An 
oritative  order  or  decree;  a  letter  of 
wpe  determining  some  point  or  ques- 
in  ecclesiastical  law;  pi.  the  second 
of  the  canon  law,  so  called  because 
□tains  the  decrees  of  sundry  popes. — 
relist,  de-kre'tist,  n.  One  who  studies 
■ofesses  a  knowledge  of  the  decretals. 
'crelive,  de-kre'tiv,  a.  Having  the 
of  a  decree;  pertaining  to  a  decree. — 
retory,  dek're-to-ri,  a.  Judicial ;  de- 
ve;  established  by  a  decree. 

'eplt,  de-krep'it,  a.  [L.  decrepitus, 
en  down,  worn  out  —  de,  from,  and 
ire,  to  make  a  noise,  hence  originally 
■less;  akin  crevice,  discrepant.']  Broken 
1  or  weakened  with  age;  wasted  or 
1  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  being 
e  last  stage  of  decay.— Decrepitude, 
repitness,  de-krep'i-tud,  de-krep'it- 
n.  The  state  of  being  decrepit;  the 
en,  crazy  state  of  the  body,  produced 
scay  aud  the  infirmities  of  age. 

'epitate,  de-krep'i-tat,  v.t. — decrepit- 
decrepitating.  [L.  decrepo,  to  break 
nrst,  to  crackle— de  and  crepo.  De- 
pit.]  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong 
,  with  a  continual  bursting  or  crackling 
ie  substance.  —  v.i.  To  crackle  when 
fag.— Decrepitation,  de-krep'i-ta"- 
,  n.  The  act  of  flying  asunder  with  a 
ding  noise  on  being  heated,  or  the 
ding  noise,  attended  with  the  flying 


Blunder  of  their  parts,  made  by  several 

salts  and  minerals  when  head  d, 

Decretceitdo,  da  tare  ihen'dd,  a,  |it| 
Mus.  a  1  <  1 111  which  denoted  the  gradual 
u<  skentng  "t  I  lie  sound. 

DccriiMinilon.  de^krua-tft'ihoQ,  it.  The 
removal  ol  .1  crust. 

Decry,  dS-krf, v.t     deeried, deerying,   [Ft. 

drcrier,   ()  IV.   drsciitr     rfcx  [     L.   it  is),  and 

orier,  bo  ory.]  To  orydown;  (0  censure  ai 
faulty,  mean,  or  worthies!;  t<>  clamour 
against;  bo  discredit  by  finding  fault.— 
Decrial,  de-kn'al,  n.  The  at  1  ol  decrying 
or  crying  down.  Dcerlcr,  d£  kn'cr,  n. 
One  who  decries. 

Decuman,  Ibccumniic, dek'ii-man, dek'- 
11  man,  a.  [L.  dccunuuins,  from  dcciinus, 
tenth,  from  decern,  ten]  Tenth;  hence, 
from  the  ancient  notion  that  every  tenth 
ware  was  the  largest  in  a  series;  large; 
immense.  Sometimes  used  substantively 
for  the  tenth  or  largest  wave. 

Decumbent,  de-kum'bent,  a.  [L.  decum- 
bens,  from  decumbo,  to  lie  down— de,  and 
cumbo,  for  cubo,  to  lie.]  Lying  down;  re- 
clining; prostrate;  recumbent;  bot.  declined 
or  bending  down,  as  a  stem  which  rests  on 
the  earth  and  then  rises  again.—  Dec  11 111- 
be  nee,  Decumbency,  de-kum'bens, 
de-kum'ben-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
cumbent or  of  lying  down;  the  posture  of 
lying  down.  —  Decumbently,  de-kum'- 
bent-li,  adv.  In  a  decumbent  manner. — 
Dccuiiibiture,  de-kum'bi-tiir,  n.  The 
time  during  which  a  person  is  confined  to 
bed,  in  a  disease. 

Decuple,  dek'Q-pl,  a.  |L.L.  deenplus,  from 
L.  decern,  ten.]  Tenfold;  containing  ten 
times  as  many.— n.  A  number  ten  times 
repeated.  —  v.t.  —  decupled,  decupling.  To 
increase  to  a  tenfold  proportion. 

Dec  11  ri 011,  de-ku'ri-on,  n.  [L.  decurio, 
from  decern,  ten.]  An  officer  in  the  Roman 
army  who  commanded  a  decuria,  that  is,  a 
body  of  ten  soldiers. 

Decurrent,  de-kur'ent,  a.  [L.  decurrens, 
decurrentis — de,  and  curro,  to  run.]  Bot. 
applied  to  a  sessile  leaf  having  its  base  ex- 
tended downward  along  the  stem.  —  De- 
currency,  de-kur'en-si.  n.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  a  leaf  below  the  place  of  insertion 
on  the  stem.— Decurrently,  de-kur'ent- 
li,  adv.  In  a  decurrent  manner. — Dccur- 
Sive,  de-ker'siv,  a.  Running  down ;  de- 
current.—  Decurslvely,  de-ker'siv-li,  adv. 
In  a  decursive  manner;  decurrently. 

Decussate,  de-kus'at,  v.t. — decussated,  de- 
cussating. [L.  decusso,  to  divide  crosswise 
in  the  form  of  a  X ,  from  decussis,  the  num- 
ber 10,  which  the  Romans  represented  by 
X.]  To  intersect  so  as  to  make  acute  angles, 
thus  X  ;  to  intersect;  to  cross,  as  lines,  rays 
of  light,  leaves,  or  nerves  in  the  body.— 
Decussate,  Decussated,  de-kus'at,  de- 
kus'a-ted,  a.  Crossed;  intersected;  bot.  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  alternately  crossing  each 
other  at  regular  angles.— Decussately, 
de-kus'at-li,  adv.  In  a  decussate  manner. — 
Decussation,  de-kus-a'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  crossing  at  right  or  at  acute  angles;  the 
crossing  of  two  lines,  rays,  nerves,  &c, 
which  meet  in  a  point  and  then  proceed 
and  diverge.— Decussatively,  de-kus'a. 
tiv-li.  adv.    Crosswise  in  the  form  of  an  X . 

Dedal,  Dedalian,  de'dal,  de-dali-an,  a. 
Same  as  Daedal. 

Dedicate,  ded'i-kat,  v.t.— dedicated,  dedi- 
cating. [L.  dedico — de,  and  dico,  dicare,  to 
devote,  dedicate;  akin  abdicate,  diction, 
predict,  &c]  To  set  apart  and  consecrate 
to  a  divine  Being,  or  to  a  sacred  purpose ; 
to  appropriate  to  any  person  or  purpose ; 
to  give  wholly  or  earnestly  up  to  (often 
refl.)\  to  inscribe  or  address  to  a  patron, 
friend,  or  public  character  (to  dedicate  a 
book). — a.  Consecrated:  devoted;  appro- 
priated.— Dedicatee,tded'i-ka-te'/,  n.  One 
to  whom  a  thing  is  dedicated. — Dedica- 
tion, ded-i-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  dedicat- 
ing; consecration  or  devotion  to  a  sacred 
use ;  solemn  appropriation ;  an  address 
prefixed  to  a  book,  and  inscribed  to  a  friend 
of  the  author,  some  public  character,  or 
other  person,  as  a  mark  of  esteem. — Dedi- 


eatlon  day,  dedioation  fttut,  an  annual 
d  oommemorat  ihk  the  con  ecral  ion 
"i  a  church  Dedicator.  d<  d 
<>ne  who  dedicates  Dedicatory,  Dedl- 
catorlaL  ded'l-ka-bo-ri,  ded'i-ka-to  ri-al, 
a,    Berring  to  d  •  1  ring  at  a  di  dl 

cation. 

Deduce,  tU  dfla',  u  t    deduced.  ded\ 
I  L.  deduoo    </<■,  and  duco,  to  lead     1 1 

To   .haw.    to   draw,    lunik'   OUt,    or    nidi    in 

reasoning;  to  attain  or  arrive  si  (a  truth, 
opinion,  or  proposition),  from  premises;  to 
infer   from    what    precedes.       Deduce- 
meiit.t    de  dus'meub,    «-      Deduct!  >n 
i»< -duclbility,    Deduclbleneia,   de 
du'si-liil"i-ti,  de-dQ'si-bl  nes,  n.    The  quality 
of  being  deducilile.     De<luell»le, 
si-hl,  a.    Capable  of  being  deduced,  mfei 
rible.      De<lucive,t  dS-dQ'siv,   «      Per- 
forming the  act  of  deduction.     Ilediiet, 
de-dukt',  v.t,    To  take  away,  separate,  or 
remove,  in  numbering,  estimating,  or  cal- 
culating; to  subtract.— Deduction,  di 
duk'shon,    n.     [L.    deduct i<>,    dedueti 
The  act  of  deducting  or  taking  away;  that 
which  is  deducted;  sura  or  amount  taken 
from  another;  abatement;  the  act  or  method 
of  deducing  from  premises;   that  which  is 
drawn   from   premises ;    inference ;    conse- 
quence drawn;  conclusion.  —  Deductive, 
de duk'tiv,    a.     Deducible;    pertaining    to 
deduction;  that  is  or  may  be  deduced  from 
premises. — Deductive  reasoning,  the  process 
of  deriving   consequences    from  admitted 
or  established  premises,   as   distinguished 
from  inductive  reasoning,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  general  laws  or  axioms  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  facts.— Deductively,  de-duk'tiv- 
li,  adv.  By  regular  deduction;  by  deductive 
reasoning. 

Deed,  ded,  n.  [A. Sax.  daed,  a  deed,  from 
ddn,  to  do  =  Icel.  dad,  D.  and  Dan.  daad, 
Goth,  deds,  G.  that,  a  deed.  Do.]  That 
which  is  done  or  performed;  an  act;  a  fact; 
anything  that  is  done;  an  exploit;  achieve- 
ment; law,  a  writing  containing  some  con- 
tract or  agreement,  and  the  evidence  of 
its  execution;  particularly,  an  instrument 
conveying  real  estate  to  a  purchaser  or 
donee. — In  deed,  in  fact,  in  reality:  often 
united  to  form  the  single  word  indeed. — 
Deedful.t  ded'ful,  a.  Characterized  or 
marked  by  deeds  or  exploits.    (Tenn.) 

Deem,  dem,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  demon,  to  deem, 
to  judge,  from  dom,  doom,  judgment  (same 
word  as  term,  -dom);  Icel.  dce.ma,  Dan. 
domme,  Goth.  {ga)domjan,  to  judge;  from 
root  of  do.]  To  think,  judge,  believe,  or 
consider  to  be  so  or  so. — v.i.  To  think  or 
suppose.— Deemster,  dem'ster,  n.  The 
name  of  two  judges  iu  the  Isle  of  Man  who 
act  as  the  chief-justices  of  the  island. 

Deep,  dep,  a.  [A.Sax.  de6p=T>.  diep,  Dan. 
dyb,  G.  tief,  deep;  from  root  of  dip,  dive.] 
Extending  or  being  far  below  the  surface; 
descending  far  downward;  profound:  op- 
posed to  shallow  [deep  water,  a  deep  pit); 
low  in  situation;  being  or  descending  far 
below  the  adjacent  land  (a  deep  valley); 
entering  far  (a  deep  wound) ;  absorbed :  en- 
grossed; wholly  occupied;  not  superficial 
orobvious;  hidden;  abstruse;  hard  to  pene- 
trate or  understand;  profoundly  learned; 
having  the  power  to  enter  far  into  a  subject; 
penetrating;  artful;  concealing  artifice;  in- 
sidious; designing;  grave  in  sound;  great 
in  degree;  intense;  profound  (silence,  grief, 
poverty);  measured  back  from  the  front. — 
n.  Any  thing  remarkable  for  depth ;  the  sea; 
the  abyss  of  waters;  any  abyss. — adv. 
Deeply;  to  a  great  depth;  profoundly. — 
Deepen,  de'pn,  v.t.  To  make  deep  or 
deeper;  to  sink  lower;  to  increase;  to  inten- 
sify; to  make  more  grave  (sound). — v.i.  To 
become  more  deep,  in  all  its  senses. — 
Deeply,  dep'li,  adv.  At  or  to  a  great 
depth;  far  below  the  surface;  profoundly; 
thoroughly;  to  a  great  degree;  intensely 
gravely;  with  low  or  deep  tone;  with  art  or 
intricacy  (a  deeply  laid  plot). — Deepness, 
dep'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  deep;  depth. 
—Deep-sea,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  the  parts 
deeper  than  20  fathoms  [deep-sea  lead;  dee^- 
sea  dredging). 

Deer,  der,  n.  sing,  and  pi.    [A.Sax.  dedr, 
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DEFACE 

Hiiy   wild  animal,   a,  den      Colli,    tliiis,    1) 

tiin-.  Dun.  dyr,  [eel  dyr.Bw.  diur,  O.  thier. 

any  animal  OT  beast ,  especially  u  wild  hcasl  | 
A  name  of  many  ruminant,  quadrupeds, 
distinguished    by    having    solid    branching 

horns  whioh  they  shed  every  year,  and  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  !  he  Lower  jaw,  and  none  In 
the  upper;  such  aathe  red  deer,  fallow  deer, 

roebuck,    reindeer,    moose,    or    oik,    &e.— 
Deer-fold.  ».     A  fold  or  park  for  deer.— 
Drcr-liair,  n,    A  kind  of  rushy  plant. 
Deer-hound,  n.    a  hound  for  hunting 

deer;  a  stag-hound.  Deer-mouse,  n. 
An  American  rodent  animal  allied  to  the 
mice  and  the  jerboas  of  the  Old  World.— 
Deer-skill,  n.  The  skin  of  a  deer;  the 
leather  made  from  it— Deer-Stalker,  n. 

one  who  practises  deer-stalking.— Deer- 
stalking, n.  The  hunting  of  deer  (espe- 
cially the  red-deer)  on  foot  by  hiding  and 
stealing  within  shot  of  them  unawares. 
Deface,  de-fas',  v.t.—  defaced,  defacing.  To 
destroy  or  mar  the  faee  or  surface  of;  to 
injure  the  beauty  of;  to  disfigure;  to  erase 
or  obliterate.— Defaced,  de-fast',  p.  and  a. 
Injured  on  the  surface;  erased.— Deface- 
ment, de-f  as'ment,  n.  The  act  of  defacing; 
injury  to  the  surface  or  exterior;  what  mars 
or  disfigures.— Defacer,  de-fa'ser,  n.  One 
who  defaces. 

Defalcated  de-fal'kat,  v.t.— defalcated,  de- 
falcating. [L.L.  defalco,  defalcatum,  to  cut 
off  with  a  sickle,  hence  to  deduct— L.  de, 
down,  and  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle.]  To  take 
away  or  deduct,  as  money.— Defalcation, 
de-fal-ka'shon,  n.  Deduction;  abatement; 
that  which  is  deducted;  a  deficit;  a  fraudu- 
lent deficiency  in  money  matters. — Defal- 
cator, def'al-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  is  guilty 
of  embezzlement. 

Defame,  de-f  am',  v.t.— defamed,  defaming. 
[L.L.  defamare  —  de,  priv.,  and  L.  fama, 
tame.]  To  slander;  to  speak  evil  of;  to 
calumniate;  to  libel;  to  bring  into  disrepute. 
—Defamation,  def-a-ma'shon,  n.  The 
uttering  of  slanderous  words  with  a  view 
to  injure  another's  reputation;  slander; 
calumny.  —  Dcfamatorlly,  de-fam'a-to- 
ri-li,  adv.  In  a  defamatory  manner.— De- 
famatory, de-fam'a-to-ri,  n.  Containing 
defamation;  calumnious;  slanderous. — De- 
famer;  de-fa'mer,  n.  One  who  defames; 
a  slanderer;  a  calumniator.—  Defaming- 
ly,  de-fa'rning-li,  adv.  In  a  defamatory 
manner. 

Default,  de-falt',  n.  [Fr.  difaut,  for  default, 
from  defaillir,  to  fail— de,  and  faillir,  to 
fail.  Fail,  Fault.]  A  failing  or  failure; 
an  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
done;  law,  a  failure  of  appearance  in  court 
at  a  day  assigned.— In  default  of,  in  the 
absence  or  want  of ;  hence,  in  place  of ;  in 
lieu  of.— v.i.  To  fail  in  fulfilling  or  satis- 
fying an  engagement,  claim,  contract,  or 
agreement.  — v.t.  Law,  to  give  judgment 
against  on  account  of  failing  to  appear  and 
answer.— Defaulter,  de-fal'ter,  n.  One 
who  makes  default;  a  delinquent;  one  who 
fails  to  meet  his  claims  or  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. 

Defeasance,  de-fe'zans,  n.  [Fr.  defaisant, 
from  defaire,  to  undo— L.  dis,  and  facio, 
to  do.]  A  rendering  null  and  void;  law,  a 
condition  which  being  performed  renders 
a  deed  null  or  void;  the  writing  containing 
a  defeasance.— Defeasible,  de-fe'zi-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  abrogated  or  annulled.— 
Defeasibleness,  de-fe'zi-bl-nes,  n. 
Defeat,  de-f  et',  n.  [Fr.  defaite,  from  defaire, 
to  undo,  O.Fr.  desfaire— L.  dis,  and  facere, 
to  do.]  An  overthrow;  loss  of  battle; 
check,  rout,  or  destruction  of  an  army  by 
the  victory  of  an  enemy;  a  frustration  by 
rendering  null  and  void,  or  by  prevention 
of  success.— v.t.  To  overcome  or  vanquish; 
to  overthrow ;  to  frustrate ;  to  prevent  the 
success  of;  to  disappoint;  to  render  null  and 
void;  to  resist  with  success  (an  attempt). — 
Defeatist,  de-fe'tist,  n.  One  who  pursues 
an  underhand  policy  calculated  to  promote 
the  defeat  of  his  party  or  country  in  war. 
Defecate,  def'e-kat,  v.t.— defecated,  defe- 
cating. [L.  defceco—de,  and  fax,  dregs.]  To 
clear  from  dregs  or  impurities;  to  clarify 
or  purify;  to  purge  of  extraneous  matter. — 
v.i.  To  become  clear  or  pure  by  depositing 
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impurities;  to  clarify.     <i    Purged  from  lees; 

defecated,  Defecation.  def-S  k&'shon,  ». 
The  act  oi  defecating  or  separating  from 
Lees  or  dregs;  purification.  De  fecal  or, 
dei'V  ka-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
defecates. 

Defect,  de-fekt',  n.  [L.  defectus,  pp.  of  de- 
jirio,  defectum,  to  fail  de,  from,  ;nv\  facio, 
to  make,  to  do.]  Want  or  absence  of  some- 
thing necessary  or  useful  toward  perfection; 
a  fault;  an  imperfection;  that  which  is 
wanting  to  make  a  perfect  whole*  blemish; 
deformity.  — w.t.t  To  revolt.  —  Defectl- 
l»le,t  de-fek'ti-bl,  la.  Imperfect;  deficient; 
wanting.— Defection,  de-fek'shon,  n.  [L. 
defectio,  defectionis.]  Tbe  act  of  abandoning 
a  person  or  cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by 
allegiance  or  duty,  or  to  which  one  has 
attached  himself;  a  falling  away;  apostasy; 
backsliding.  —  Defective,  dc-fek'tiv,  a. 
[L.  defectivus,  imperfect.]  Having  some 
defect;  wanting  either  in  substance,  quan- 
tity, or  quality,  or  in  anything  necessary; 
imperfect ;  faulty ;  gram,  wanting  some  of 
the  usual  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation 
(a  defective  noun  or  verb).— Defectively, 
de-fek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  defective  manner; 
imperfectly.— Defectiveness,  de-fek'tiv- 
nes,  n.   The  state  of  being  defective;  faulti- 

Defence,  de-fens',  n.    [Fr.  ddfense,  from 
L.L.  defensa,  defence,  from  L.  defendo,  de- 
fensum,  to  defend— de,  and  fendo,  to  strike, 
a  verb  used  also  in  offendo,  to  offend.]    The 
act  of  defending,  upholding,  or  maintaining; 
anything    that    opposes    attack,    violence, 
danger,  or  injury;  fortification;  guard;  pro- 
tection; a  speech  or  writing  intended  to 
repel  or  disprove  a  charge  or  accusation; 
vindication;    apology;    law,    the    method 
adopted  by  a  person  against  whom  legal 
proceedings  have  been  taken  for  defending 
himself  against  them.—  Line  of  defence,  a 
continuous  fortified  line  or  succession  of 
fortified  points.— Defenceless,  de-fens'- 
les,  a.    Being  without  defence,  or  without 
means  of  repelling  assault  or  injury.— De- 
fencelessness,   de-fens'les-nes,  n.     The 
state  of  being  defenceless.— Defend,  de- 
fend', v.t.    To  protect  or  support  against 
any  assault  or  attack;  to  ward  off  an  attack 
upon;  to  protect  by  opposition  or  resistance; 
to  vindicate,  uphold,  or  maintain  uninjured 
by  force  or  by  argument  (rights  and  privi- 
leges); law,  to  come  forward  as  defendant 
in  (to  defend  an  action).— v.i  To  make  op- 
position; to  make  defence. — Defendable, 
de-fen'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  defended. 
—Defendant,  de-fen'dant,  a.    Defensive 
(Shak.)i;    making  defence,  —  n.    One  who 
defends;  law,  the  party  that  opposes  a  com- 
plaint, demand,  or  charge;  the  party  against 
whom  the  conclusions  of  a  process  or  action 
are  directed.— Defended  de-fen'de,  n. 
One  who  is  defended:  opposed  to  defender. 
—Defender,    de-fen'der,    n.      One   who 
defends;  a  vindicator,  either  by  arms  or  by 
arguments;   a  champion  or  an  advocate; 
Scots  law,  the  defendant  in  a  suit.—  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  first  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X 
on  Henry  VIII  in  1521,  as  a  reward  for 
writing    against   Luther.  —  Defense,    n. 
American  spelling  of  Defence.— Dcfensi- 
bility,    de-fen'si-bil"i-ti,  n.     Capable  of 
being  defended;  defensibleness.— Defen- 
sible,  de-fen'si-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being 
defended,  vindicated,  maintained,  or  justi- 
fied—Defensive,  de-fen'siv,  a.    [Fr.  dd- 
fensif]    Serving  to  defend;  proper  for  or 
suited  to  defence;   carried  on  in  resisting 
attack  or  aggression:    in  distinction  from 
offensive.— n.   That  which  defends.— To  be 
on  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
to  be  or  stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  de- 
fence or  resistance,  in  opposition  to  aggres- 
sion or  attack— Defensively,  de-fen'siv- 
li    adv     In  a  defensive  manner;  on  the 
defensive;   in  defence.— Defensory,  de- 
fen'so-ri,  a.    Tending  to  defend;  defensive. 
Defer,   de-fer',  v.t.  —  deferred,   deferring. 
[O.Fr.  differre,  L.  differo,  to  delay  —  dis, 
from,  and  fero,  to  carry.]    To  delay;  to  put 
off;  to  postpone  to  a  future  time.—  v.i.  To 
delay;    to  procrastinate.  —  Deferment, 
de-fer'ment,  n.    The  act  of  deferring;  post- 
ponement or  delay.— Deferrer,  de-fer'er, 
n.    One  who  defers  or  delays. 


DEFIN 

Defer,   de  feV,   v.i.     [L.   defero,    to  ss 

down  or  away,  hand  over,  ref<  i  de,  <lov 
anil  fero,  to  carry.)  To  yield  to  anothi 
opinion;  to  submit  or  give  way  courteou 
or  from  respect  (to  defer  to  a  friend's  ju 
ment).  —  Deference,  defer-mm,  n.  . 
yielding  in  opinion ;  submission  of  jui 
ment  to  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  anotb 
respect;  courteous  consideration;  obedien 
Deferential,  def-er-en'shal,  a.  ] 
pressing  deference;  accustomed  to  defei, 
Deferentially,  def  er-en'shal-h 
a  deferential  manner;  with  deference 
Deferrer,  de-fer'er,  n.  One  who  def 
in  regard  to  opinion. 

Defervescence,  Defervescency, 
fer-ves'ens,  de-fer-vea'en-si,  n.  |L.  dt. 
vesco,  to  cool  down— de,  priv.,  and  ftrvti 
to  boil.]  Abatement  of  heat;  mea.  n\n 
ment  or  decrease  of  fever  or  feverish  Byi 
toms. 

Defcndallze,  de-fu'da-Hz,  v.t.  To  depi 
of  the  feudal  character  or  form. 

Defiance,  Defiant,  &c.  Under  Deft 
Dcfibrlnize,  Deflbrliiate.  de-fl'bri-i 
de-fi'bri-nat,v.t. — defibrinized,defibriniz\ 
defibrinated,  defibrinating.  To  deprive 
fibrin;  to  remove  fibrin  from  fresh  blood 
whipping  it  with  rods.— Defibrinath 
de-fi'bri-na"shon,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
fibrinizing. 

Deficient,  de-fish'ent,  a.    [L.  deficient, 
ficientis,  ppr.  of  deficio,  to  fail  —  dt,  i 
facio,  to  do.]    Wanting;  defective;  im] 
feet;  not  sufficient  or  adequate;  not  ha\ 
a  full  or  adequate  supply:  with  in  {defic 
in  strength).— Deficiency,  Delicieii 
de-fish'en-si,  de-fish'ens,   n.    The  Btate 
being  deficient;  a  failing  or  falling  sh\ 
want,  either  total  or  partial;  defect; 
sence;  something  less  than  is  necessar 
Deliclently,  de-fish'ent-li,  adv.    In  a  • 
fective   manner.  —  Deflclentness.t  - 
fish'ent-nes,  n.    State  of  being  deficiei;  - 
Deficit,  de'fi-sit,  n.   [L.,  there  is  wanti  : 
A  falling  short  of  a  requisite  sum  or  amo 
a  deficiency  (a  deficit  in  revenue). 
Delier  de-fi'er,  n.    Under  Defy. 
Defilade,  de-fi-lad',  v.t— defiladed,  defi 
ing.    [Fr.  defilade.    Defile,  v.i.]    For 
surround  by  defensive  works  so  as  to   ■ 
tect  the  interior  when  in  danger  of  b ; 
commanded  by  an  enemy's  guns—  D  ■ 
lading,  de-fi-ia'ding,  n.    That  branc  1 
fortification  which  determines   the  i ! 
suitable  construction  of  a  fortress  so  I 
the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be 
commoded  by  a   fire   from   neighbour 
eminences. 

Defile,   de-fll',  v.t— defiled,  defiling.   \ 
prefix  de,  and  A.Sax.  fylan  (O.E.  and 
file,  to  defile),  from  fid,  foul.    Foul.]  ( 
make  unclean;  to  render  foul  or  dirty  t 
soil  or  sully;  to  tarnish,  as  reputation, 
to  make  ceremonially  unclean;  to  poll  | 
to  corrupt  the  chastity  of;  to  debaucti 
violate.— Defilement,  de-f ll'ment,  n.  i 
act  of  defiling,  or  state  of  being  defik 
Defiler,  de-fi'ler,  n.     One  who  or 
which  defiles. 

Defile,  de-fil',  v.i.— defiled,  defiling.  ' 
difiler—de,  and  file,  a  row  or  line,  frot 
filum,  a  thread.]  To  march  off  in  a 
or  file  by  file;  to  file  off— v.t.  Fort.  tc. 
filade.— n.  A  narrow  passage  or  wa;i 
which  troops  may  march  only  in  a  fi! 
with  a  narrow  front;  a  long  narrow  \  s 
as  between  hills,  &c. 
Define,  de-fin',  v.t.— defined,  defining.  ■ 
definio—de,  and  finio,  to  limit,  from  J 
end,  whence  also  final,  finish,  finite, . 
To  determine  or  set  down  the  limit!; 
to  determine  with  precision ;  to  mart: 
limit  of;  to  circumscribe,  mark,  or  shoA  < 
outlines  of  clearly;  to  determine  the  « i 
of  the  meaning  of;  to  give  or  desenbt  i 
signification  of;  to  enunciate  or  ex], 
the  distinctive  properties  of.— v.t.  1°  ' 
a  definition.-Defined,  de-find',  p.  W 
Having  the  limits  marked;  having  a  0 
minate  limit;  clearly  marked  out  a. 
form— Definable, de-fl'na-bl, a.  Caj i 
of  being  defined;  capable  of  having 
limits  ascertained,  fixed,  and  deterro  i 
capable  of  having  its  signification  expr . 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  ahune-the  Fr.  «. 
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-my  or  precision.     Drfliiahly. 
(i  ,,, i  bli,  adv.     I»  »  definable  manuer, 
•  liner,  >i<   fl'ner,  u.    One  who  defines, 
iflnlle.  def'i-nit.  <i.   [lj.tlfJinitua.]   Hav 
i  fixed  or  marked  hunts;   bounded  with 

determinate;  having  weli-niarked 

signification;    certain;     pn 
Ruing;   limiting;  applied  to  parti 
ugs;    bot.   same  as  centrifugal. 
a  dttl-nu  article,  the  article  the.     De- 
illelv  del  i  nit  li,  .n/r.      In  a  definite 

DefllllteilCHM,  def'i-nit  nes,  n. 

.  haraoter  of  being  definite      l>e- 

illion    def-i-ni'shou,   n.      (1-.  defitiitio, 

3  ]    The  net  of  defining;   :»    brief 

je  description  of  a  thing  by  its 
parties;  au  explanation  of  the  signifl- 
ion  of  ■  word  or  term;  the  quality  or 

,t  telescope  or  other  optical  in- 

uiiK'iit  of  showing  distinctly  the  outlines 

i  s of  any  object.-  Dctillil loiinl, 

'ii  al.   a.      Of   or  belonging  to  a 

Definitive, de-fin'i-tiv,  a.  [L. 

is,    definitive.]      Limiting;    deter 

uate.  positive;  express;  conclusive;  final. 

i.  Oram,  a  word  used  to  define  or  limit 

;  of  the  signification  of  an  ap- 
lative  or  common  noun,  as  this,  the,  &e. 
toflnltlvely,  de-fin'i-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
lnitive  manner;  positively;  expressly; 
;illy ;  conclusively;  unconditionally. — 
iflnltlveiiess,  de-fin'i-tiv-nes,  ?i.— De- 
ll tilde,  de  fin'i-tud,  n.  Definiteuess; 
ictitude;  precision. 

flagrate,  def'la-grat,  v.t.  —  deflagrated, 
hgrati  iiij.  ( L.  deflagro,  deflagration — de, 
ens  ,  and  flagro,  to  burn,  whence  fla- 
int.]  Toset  fire  to;  to  cause  to  burn  rapidly; 
consume.— v.i.  To  burn  rapidly,  or  with 
lent  combustion.  —  Deflagrabllity, 
:'la-gra-bil"i-ti,  n.  Combustibility.— De- 
igrablc,  def'la-gra-bl,  a.  Combustible. 
letlagratiou,  def-la-gra'shon,  n.    The 

or  process  of  deflagrating;  a  rapid  com- 
stioti  of  a  mixture,  attended  with  much 
>lution  of  flame  and  vapour;  the  process 
oxidizing  substances  by  rneaaisj  of  nitre; 
s  rapid  combustion  of  metals  by  the 
ctric  spark.-DeflagratOH*,  def'la-gra- 
,  n.  Elect,  an  instrument  for  producing 
nbustion,  particularly  the  combustion  of 
it&llic  substances. 

fleet,  de-flekt',  v.i.  [L.  deflecto — de,  from, 
i  flecto,  to  turn  or  bend.    Flexible.] 

turn  away  or  aside;  to  deviate  from  a 
e  course  or  right  line;  to  swerve. — v.t. 

cause  to  turn  aside;  to  turn  or  bend 
in  a  straight  line.  —  Deflected,  De- 
•xed,  de-rlek'ted,  de-flekst',  p.  and  a. 
rned  aside;  bot.  bending  downward  arch- 
ie.—Deflection,  de-flek'shon.  [L.  de- 
•to,  I  bend  down.]  The  strain  produced 
a  transverse  stress,  such  as  the  bending 
a  horizontal  beam  under  a  load;  also 
sd  to  denote  amount  of  deflection.— De_- 
ctlon,  Deflexion,  Deflexure,  de- 
c'shon,  de-flek'sur,  n.  Deviation;  a  turn- 
;  from  a  true  line  or  the  regular  course. 
deflective,  de-flek'tiv,  a.  Causing  de- 
:tiou  or  deviation.— Deflector,  de-tiek'- 
,  n.  A  diaphragm  in  a  lamp,  stove,  &c, 
means  of  which  air  and  gas  are  mingled, 
i  made  to  burn  completely. 

Hour.  Deflower,  de-flour',  de-flou'er, 
[Fr.  diflorer;  L.L.  defloro—h.  de,  from, 
iflos,  floris,  a  flower.]  To  deprive  of  her 
ginity;  to  violate,  ravish,  seduce. — De- 
mrer,  Deflowerer,  de- flour 'er,  de- 
u'er-er,  n.  One  who  deflours.— Deflo- 
tc,  de-flo'rat,  a.  Bot.  having  shed  their 
Jen  on  their  flowers.  —  Defloration, 
flo-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of  deflouring  or 
ing  away  a  woman's  virginity;  rape. 
fluxion,  de-fluk'shon,  n.  [L.  defluxio, 
laxionis,  from  defluo,  defluxum,  to  flow 
ivn— de,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  Med.  a  dis- 
irge  or  flowing  of  humours,  as  from  the 
ie  or  head  in  catarrh. 

foliate,  Defoliated,  de-fo'li-at,  de- 
.l-a-ted,  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  folium,  a 
f.l   Deprived  of  leaves.— Defoliation, 

foli-a"shon,  n.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  or 
adding  of  leaves. 

Force,  de-fors',  v.t.— deforced,  deforcing. 
io,  to  keep  out  of  lawful  possession  of 
estate;  Scots  law,  to  resist  (an  officer  of 


the  law)  in  the  execution  of  ofBotad  duty. 
Deforcement,  de  fdrs'ment,  n     Theaol 
<>i  deforcing      Hefnrecor,  Ike  lore  I  ant, 

lie  tin   :-il,    il.'  toi      l  aul  ,    a         I  aUf,    ■    v\  ho 

deforoes,     Dcforrlntloii.  dS  foi 

shon,  ii.      I  no  of  goods 

for  the  satisfaction  of  debt 
!►<  form    deform',  v.t.    [L.  dc/brUM     it, 
and  forma,  form.]    To  mar  or  Injure  the 

form  of;  to  disfigure;  to  lender  ugly  or  un- 
pUasing;  to  disfigure  the  moral  beauty  of 
(vices  deform  the  ohf  raetei ).  >»eloi  mil- 
lion, ili    tin  ina'sliiin,  ;i.     A   disfiguring  in' 

defacing     Dclbriiird,  dS-formd',  i>  and 

a.  Disfigured;  distorted;  inisshiiiien;  ugly.— 
Dclormcdly,  de-for'med  li,  adv.  Jn  a 
deformed  manner.-  DcforiiicdiH'ss,  dc- 

for'nicd  nes,  n.  The  state  or  oharacter  of 
being  deformed,  Deformer,  de  for'mer, 
ti.  One  who  deforms.  Deformity,  de- 
for'mi-ti,  n.  (L.  deformitas]  The  state  of 
being  deformed ;  some  deformed  or  mis- 
shapen part  of  the  body;  distortion;  irregu- 
larity of  shape  or  features;  ugliness;  anything 
that  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propriety. 

Defraud,  de -frad',  v.t.  [L.  defraudo—de, 
intens.,  and  fraitdo,  to  cheat,  fraus,  fraud.] 
To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  obtaining 
something  by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by 
taking  something  wrongfully  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owner;  to 
cheat;  to  keep  out  of  just  rights:  with  of 
before  the  thing.— Defraudation,  De- 
fraiidllicnt,  de-fra-da'shon,  de-frad'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  defrauding.  —  l>e- 
frander,  de-f ra/der,  n.  One  who  defrauds; 
one  who  takes  from  another  his  right  by 
deception,  or  withholds  what  is  his  due ;  a 
cheat. 

Defray,  de-fra',  v.t.  [Fr.  defrayer— de,  and 
frais,  expense,  fi-om  L.L.  fractus  or  factum, 
expense,  compensation,  from  L.  frango, 
fractum,  to  break,  whence  fraction,  fragile, 
&o]  To  pay  for;  to  disburse  the  amount 
of;  to  discharge  or  bear:  with  cost,  charge, 
expense  as  the  object. — 'Defrayal,  De- 
frayment, de-fra'al,  de-fra'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  defraying.— Defrayer,  de-fra'er,  n. 
One  who  defrays  or  pays  expenses. 
Deft,  deft,  a.  [A.Sax.  daft,  fit,  convenient, 
from  (ge)dafan,  to  become,  to  befit ;  Goth. 
gadaban,  to  befit.]  Dexterous;  clever;  apt. 
—  Deftly,  def t'li,  adv.  In  a  deft  manner ; 
aptly;  neatly;  dexterously.  —  Deftness, 
deft'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deft; 
dexterity. 

Defunct,  de-fungkt',  a.  [L.  defunctus,  hav- 
ing finished,  discharged,  or  performed,  from 
defungor,  to  perform— de,  intens.,  and  fun- 
gor,  to.perform.]  Having  finished  the  course 
of  life;  dead;  deceased.— n.  A  dead  person, 
or  dead  persons;  one  deceased,  or  persons 
deceased.— Def unction, X  de-fungk'shon, 
n.  Death.  (Shak.)  -  Defnnctive,!  de- 
fungk'tiv,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dead; 
funereal.    (Shak.) 

Defy,  de-fi',  v.t.— defied,  defying.  [Fr.  defier, 
O.Fr.  desfier,  lit.  to  renounce  faith  or  al- 
legiance— L.  dis,  apart,  and  fides,  faith. 
Faith.]  To  provoke  to  combat  or  strife, 
by  appealing  to  the  courage  of  another;  to 
invite  one  to  contest;  to  challenge;  to  dare; 
to  brave;  to  set  at  nought;  to  despise  or  be 
regardless  of;  to  challenge  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing (I  defy  you  to  say  I  did  it).— Defi- 
ance, de-fi'ans,  n.  [O.Fr.]  The  act  of 
defying,  daring,  or  challenging;  a  challenge 
to  fight;  invitation  to  combat;  a  challenge 
to  meet  in  any  contest,  or  to  make  good 
any  assertion ;  contempt  of  opposition  or 
danger;!  daring  that  implies  the  contempt 
of  an  adversary,  or  of  any  opposing  power. 
— To  bid  defiance  to,  or  to  set  at  defiance,  to 
defy;  to  brave.  —  Defiant,  de-fi'ant,  a. 
Characterized  by  defiance,  boldness,  or  in- 
solence.—Defiantly,  de-fi'ant-li,  adv.  In 
a  defiant  manner;  with  defiance;  daringly; 
insolently.  —  Defiant  li  ess,  de-fi'ant-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  defiant; 
defiance.  —  Defier,  Defyer,  de-fi'er,  n. 
One  who  defies;  one  who  dares  to  combat 
or  encounter;  one  who  sets  at  nought. 

Degenerate,  de-jen'er-at,  v.i.  —  degener- 
ated, degenerating.  [L.  degenero,  degenera- 
tum,  to  become  unlike  one's  race,  from 
degener,  ignoble,  base— de,  from,  and  genus, 


■  ■  |  'I'm  fail  nil  from  the  qualities 
propel  to  the  rao<  "i  kind;  to  beoome  of  a 
lowbi   type,  physically  <u  morally;  to  pan* 

fr a  good  to  ■  woi  ■     i -o ■      a    Ma\  Log 

fallen  from  a  pei feol  oi  q 

less   excellent    or    worse    State;    biivn 

olined  in  nel  oral  oi  moral  iroi I u    i  bare* 
t'  need  by  or  asi  o<  iatx  J  wil  b  d 
■  ir  moan  (degeru  i  ■'/'  arts  oi 
Degeneracy,  de  Jen'ei  ■  L,  ><    'i  he  Ktato 
of  ili  gem  rating  or  ot  being  degenerate;  u 
growing  worse  oi  inferior;  a  deoline  ii 

qualities;  a  state  or  condition  of  Wet.  rTora 

tion;  lowness;  meanness     Degenerate- 
ly, dc-jen'er-at-li,  u<lr      li, 
base  manner;  unworthily     Degenerate" 

IH'S.S,    de  jen'er  at-nes,    ti,      A 

state    Degeneration,  shon, 

n.    The  state  or  process  of  becoming  de 
generate;   degeneracy;    gradual  detel 
tion  from  a  state  physiologically  superior. 
Degenerative,  de-jen'er-ativ,  a.    Tend 
ing  to  cause  degeneration. 

Deglutition,  de-glu-ti'shon,  n.  [L.  de- 
glutio,  deglutitum,  to  swallow  —  de,  and 
glutio.  Glutton.]  The  act  or  power  of 
swallowing;  the  process  by  winch  animals 
swallow.-  Deglu tit lous,t  dS-glQ-tish'us, 
a.  Pertaining  to  deglutition.— Deglutl- 
tory,  dc-glu'ti-to-ri,  a.  Serving  for  deglu- 
tition. 

Degrade,  de-grad',  v.t.— degraded,  degrad- 
ing. [Fr.  degrader — L.  de,  down,  and  gradus, 
a  step,  a  degree.  Grade.]  To  reduce  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  rank  or  degree;  to  strip 
of  honours;  to  reduce  in  estimation;  to 
lower  or  sink  in  morals  or  character;  to 
debase.  —  v.i.  To  degenerate ;  to  become 
lower  in  character.— Degradation,  deg- 
ra-da'shon,  n.  The  act  of  degrading;  a 
depriving  of  rank,  dignity,  or  office;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  from  an  elevated  or 
more  honourable  station  to  one  that  is 
meaner  or  humbler;  a  mean  or  abject  state 
to  which  one  has  sunk;  debasement;  de- 
generacy ;  geol.  the  lessening  or  wearing 
down  of  higher  lands,  rocks,  strata,  &c,  by 
the  action  of  water,  or  other  causes.— 
Degraded,  de-gra'ded,  a.  Sunk  to  an 
abject  or  vile  state;  exhibiting  degradation; 
debased;  low.— Degrading,  de-gra'ding, 
a.  Dishonouring;  disgracing  the  character; 
causing  degradation.— Degradlngly,  de- 
gra'ding-li,  adv.    In  a  degrading  manner. 

Degree,  de-gre',  n.  [Fr.  degre,  from  L.  de, 
down,  and  gradus,  a  step.  Degrade.]  A 
step  or  single  movement,  upward  or  down- 
ward, toward  any  end;  one  of  a  series  of 
progressive  advances ;  measure,  amount,  or 
proportion  (he  is  a  degree  worse);  measure 
of  advancement;  relative  position  attained; 
rank;  station  (men  of  low  degree);  a  certain 
distance  or  remove  in  the  line  of  family 
descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood 
(a  relation  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree) ; 
the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  any 
circle,  a  degree  of  latitude  being  the  360th 
part  of  any  meridian  on  the  earth's  surface, 
a  degree  of  longitude  the  same  part  of  any 
given  parallel  of  latitude ;  an  interval  of 
musical  sound,  marked  by  a  line  on  the 
scale;  a  division,  space,  or  interval  marked 
on  a  mathematical  or  other  instrument,  as 
a  thermometeror  barometer;  in  universities, 
a  title  of  distinction  (bachelor,  master,  doc- 
tor) conferred  as  a  testimony  of  proficiency 
in  arts  and  sciences,  or  merely  as  an  honour. 
— By  degrees,  step  by  step;  gradually ;  by 
moderate  advances.  —  To  a  degree,  to  an 
extreme;  exceedingly. 

Dehisce,  de-his',  v.i.  [L.  dehisco,  to  gape — 
de,  intens.,  and  hisco,  to  gape.]  Bot.  to 
open,  as  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels  of 
plants.— Dehiscence,  de-his'ens,  n.  Bot. 
the  splitting  of  an  organ  in  accordance  with 
its  structure,  as  the  opening  of  the  parts  of 
a  capsule  or  the  cells  of  anthers,  &c— De- 
hiscent, de-his'ent,  a.  Bot.  opening;  de- 
hiscing. 

Dehort,  de-hort',  v.t.  [L.  dehortor—de,  and 
hortor,  to  advise.]  To  dissuade;  to  exhort 
against.  — Deliortat ion,  de-hor-ta'shon, 
n.  Dissuasion.  —  Dehortative,  de-hor'- 
ta-tiv,  a.  Dissuasive ;  dehortatory.  —  De- 
hortatory,  de-hor'ta-to-ri,  a.  Dissuading; 
belonging  to  dissuasion. — n.  A  dissuasive 
argument  or  reason. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Dehumanize,  de  hii'man-Tz,  v.t.  To  do- 
prlve  of  the  oharooter  of  humanity;  to  de- 
prive of  tenderness  or  softness  of  feeling. 

Dehydration,  do  hi  dra'shon,  n.  (Utcm. 
the  process  of  freeing  a  oompound  from  the 

water  contained  ill  it. 

Dcicidc,  t  de'i-sid,  11.  I  B"r.  ilticitle  I/,  dsua, 
God,  and  OCBdO,  to  slay  |  The  act  of  putting 
to  death  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour;  one 
concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 
Deictic,  dik'tik,  a.  [Gr.  deiktikos,  serving 
to  show,  from  dtikuymi,  to  show. J  Logic, 
direct;  by  direct  argument:  applied  to 
reasoning.  —  Delcticnlly,  dik'ti-kal-li, 
adv.    Directly. 

Deifv.  de'i-fl,  v.t.— deified,  deifying.  [L. 
deua,  a  god,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make 
a  god  of;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  deity; 
to  enroll  among  deities;  to  treat  as  an  ob- 
ject of  supreme  regard;  to  praise  or  revere 
as  a  deity;  to  make  godlike;  to  elevate 
spiritually.  —  Deilic,  Deiiical,  de-if'ik, 
de-if'i-kal,  a.  Making  divine;  god-making. 
— Dcilicatloil,  do'if-i-ka"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  deifying— Delfier  Deifyer,  de'i- 
fl-er,  n.  One  that  deifies.— Dei  form,  de'- 
i-form,  a.  Of  a  godlike  form.— Dei  fo  r- 
mllvt  de-i-for'mi-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  deiform. 

Deign,  dan,  v.i.  [Fr.  daigner,  from  L. 
dignor,  to  think  worthy,  from  dignus, 
worthy,  whence  dignity,  &c]  To  vouchsafe; 
to  condescend:  generally  followed  by  an 
infinitive.— v.t.  To  think  worthy  of  accep- 
tance (Shak.)t;  to  grant  or  allow. 
Deinornis,  Deinosaur,  Deinotheri- 
iiiu.  Dinornis,  Dinosaur,  &c. 
Delparous.t  -de-ip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  deus,  a 
god,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or 
bringing  forth  a  god:  applied  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Deism,  de'izm,  n.  [Fr.  ddisme,  from  L. 
Dens,  God.  Deity.]  The  doctrine  or  creed 
of  a  deist.— Deist,  de'ist,  n.  [Fr.  dAiste.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God 
or  supreme  being  but  denies  revealed  re- 
ligion, basing  bis  belief  on  the  light  of 
nature  and  reason.  . ".  The  term  deist  gener- 
ally implies  a  certain  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity; while  the  similar  term  theist  is  ap- 
plied to  Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  all  believers  in  one  god,  being  opposed 
to  atheist  or  pantheist.— Deistlc,  Delsti- 
cal,  de-is'tik,  de-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
deism  or  to  deists;  embracing  or  containing 
deism.— Deistically,  de-is'ti-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  deistical  manner. 

Deity,  de'i-ti,  n.  [L.L.  deitas,  the  Godhead, 
divine  nature,  from  L.  Deus,  God,  akin  to 
Gr.  Zeus  (genit.  Dios),  the  supreme  divinity; 
L.  Diespiter,  Jupiter,  and  dies,  a  day;  Skr. 
deva,  a  god;  W.  Duiv,  God,  dyw,  day;  Gael, 
and  Ir.  dia,  God;  Tiw,  the  A.Sax.  god 
whose  name  appears  in  Tuesday;  all  from 
a  root  implying  brightness.]  Godhead; 
divinity;  the  Supreme  Being,  or  infinite 
self-existing  Spirit;  God;  a  fabulous  god  or 
goddess;  a  divinity. 

Deject,  de-jekt',  v.t.  [L.  dejicio,  dejectum 
-de,  down,  and  jacio,  to  throw;  seen  also 
in  abject,  eject,  jet,  jut,  &c]  To  cast  down; 
to  depress  the  spirits  of;  to  dispirit;  dis- 
courage, dishearten.— Dejected,  de-jek'- 
ted,  p.  and  a.  Downcast ;  depressed ;  sad ; 
sorrowful.  —  Dejectedly,  de- jek'ted-li, 
adv.  In  a  dejected  manner;  sadly;  heavily. 
— Dejectedness,  de-jek'ted-nes,  n.  De- 
jection.—Dejection,  de-jek'shon,  n.  The 
state  of  being  downcast;  depression  of  mind; 
melancholy;  lowness  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  grief  or  misfortune.— Dejecta,  de-jek'- 
ta,  n.  pi.  Droppings;  castings;  excrement. 
Dejeuner,  da-zhii-na,  n.  [Fr.,  from  de, 
priv.,  and  jeuner,  L.  jejunare,  to  fast.] 
Breakfast;  the  morning  meal;  luncheon. 
Delaine,  de-lan',  n.  [Fr.  de,  of,  and  laine, 
L.  lana,  wool.]  A  muslin  made  originally 
of  wool,  afterwards  more  commonly  of  a 
mixed  fabric,  generally  cotton  and  wool, 
and  used  chiefly  as  a  printing  cloth. 
Delation,  de-la'shon,  n.  [L.  delatio,  from 
de,  down,  and  latus,  part,  olfero,  to  bear.] 
Law,  accusation;  act  of  charging  with  a 
crime;  information  against. 


DcllIT,  do  la',  V.t.    [Kr.  ddlai,  II    dilatti,  da 
lay,    from   L.   dilatns,    put  oir    <lia,   apart, 

andfatus,  pp,  otfero,  bo  carry.]  To  prolong 

the  time  of  doing  or  proceeding  with;  to 
put,  oil;  to  defer;  to  retard;  to  stop,  detain, 
or  hinder  for  a  time:  to  rest  rain  the  1  notion 

Of.— V.i.  To  Linger;  to  move  slowly;  to  stop 

for  a  time.— n.  A  lingering;  a  putting  off 

or  deferring;  procrastination;  protraction; 

hindrance.— Delayer,  dS-lfver,  n.    One 

who  delays.— Delaylngly,  de-UVing-li, 
adv.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  delay. 

Del  credere,  del  kred'e-re,  n.  [It]  A 
guarantee  which  an  agent  or  factor  gives 
his  principal  that  the  persons  are  solvent  to 
whom  he  sells  goods  or  transfers  property. 
Delectable,  de-lek'ta-bl,  a.  [L.  delecta- 
bilis,  from  delectare,  to  delight.  Delight.] 
Delightful;  highly  pleasing;  affording  great 
joy  or  pleasure.  — Deleetnbleness,  de- 
lek'ta-bl-nes,  n.  Delightfulness.  —  Delcc- 
tably,  de-lek'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  delectable 
manner;  delightfully.— Delectation,  de- 
lek-ta'shon,  n.  A  giving  delight;  delight. 
Delegate,  del'e-gat,  v.t.— delegated,  delegat- 
ing. [L.  delego,  delegatum — de,  and  lego, 
to  send  as  an  ambassador.  Legate.]  To 
depute;  to  send  on  an  embassy;  to  send 
with  power  to  act  as  a  representative;  to 
intrust,  commit,  or  deliver  to  another's 
care  and  management  (power,  an  affair). — 
n.  A  person  appointed  and  sent  by  another 
or  by  others,  with  powers  to  transact  busi- 
ness as  his  or  their  representative;  a  deputy; 
a  commissioner ;  a  representative.— Dele- 
gation, del-e-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  dele- 
gating; appointment  to  act  as  deputy;  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  deputed  to  act 
for  another  or  for  others. 
Delete,  de-let',  v.t.  [L.  deleo,  deletum,  to 
blot  out,  to  destroy.]  To  blot  out;  to  erase; 
to  strike  or  mark  out,  as  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
&c— Deletion,  de -le'shon,  n.  [L.  deletio.] 
The  act  of  deleting ;  an  erasure ;  a  passage 
deleted. 

Deleterious,  de-le-te'ri-us,  a.  [L.L.  de- 
leterius,  from  Gr.  deleterios,  noxious,  from 
deleomai,  to  injure.]  Having  the  quality  of 
destroying  life;  noxious;  poisonous;  injuri- 
ous; pernicious. 

Delf,  Delft,  delf,  delft,  n.  Earthenware, 
covered  with  enamel  or  white  glazing  in 
imitation  of  chinaware  or  porcelain,  made 
at  Delft,  in  Holland;  glazed  earthenware 
dishes. 

Delian,  de'li-an,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
Delos,  a  small  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the 
birthplace  of  Apollo,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
his  most  famous  temples. 
Deliberate,  de-lib'er-at,  v.i.— deliberated, 
deliberating.    [L.  delibero,  deliberatum—de, 
and  libro,  to  weigh,  from  libra,  a  balance; 
akin  level.]    To  weigh  consequences  or  re- 
sults in  the  mind  previous  to  action ;  to 
pause    and    consider;   to   ponder,    reflect, 
cogitate,  or  debate  with  one's  self.— De- 
liberate, de-lib'er-at,  a.    Weighing  facts 
and  arguments  with  a  view  to  a  choice  or 
decision;    carefully    considering   probable 
consequences;  slow  in  determining;  formed 
with  deliberation ;  well  advised  or  considered; 
not  sudden  or  rash;  not  hasty.— Deliber- 
ately, de-lib'er-at-li,  adv.    In  a  deliberate 
manner;  with  careful  consideration;  not 
hastily  or  rashly.— Deliberateness,  de- 
lib'er-at-nes,  n.     The  state   or  quality  of 
being  deliberate.— Deliberation,  de-lib'- 
er-a"shon,  n.    [L.  deliberatio.]    The  act  of 
deliberating;  careful  consideration;  mature 
reflection ;  mutual  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  mea- 
sure; the  act  or  habit  of  doing  anything 
coolly  or  without  hurry  or  excitement. — 
Deliberative,  de-lib'er-a-tiv,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  deliberation ;  proceeding  or  acting 
by  deliberation  or  discussion;    having   or 
conveying  a  right  or  power  to  deliberate  or 
discuss.  —  Deliberatively,  de-lib'er-a- 
tiv  li.  adv.    By  deliberation. 
Delicate,  del-i-kat,  a.    [Fr.  delicat,  L.  de- 
licatus,  from  delicice,   delight,    delicto,    to 
allure— de,  and  lacio,  to  draw  gently;  akin 
delight,  delectable.]  Pleasing  to  a  cultivated 
taste;  refinedly  agreeable;  dainty;  of  a  fine 
texture;  fine;  soft;  smooth;  tender;  sensi- 


tive; easily  injured;  not  capable  of  standing 
rough  handling;  nice;  accurate;  light  or 
softly  tinted;  Blender;  minute;  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  beauty,  harmony,  or  their  oppo 
sites;  refined  in  manner;  polite;  h 
Delicately,  dei'i  kat-li, adv.  in . 

manner;  with  nice  regard  to  proprietj 
the  feelings  of  others;  tenderly,  daintily, 
luxuriously.  —  DelicatencHS,  del'l 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  delicate.  Ihli. 
cacy,  del'i-ka-si,  n.  The  quality  of  I 
delicate  or  highly  pleasing  to  the  taste  or 
some  other  sense ;  fineness ;  smoothness ; 
softness;  tenderness;  slendemess ;  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  senses;  a  luxury ; 
refined  taste  or  judgment;  nicety.  —  I»c- 
llcious,  de-lish'us,  a.  [Fr.  dAlicieux,  froa, 
L.  delicia:,  delight.]  Highly  pleasing  to  tin 
taste;  most  sweet  or  grateful  to  the  series; 
affording  exquisite  pleasure;  charming;  de- 
lightful ;  entrancing. —DellcloiiHly,  dc- 
lish'us-li,  adv.  In  a  delicious  manner;  ex- 
quisitely ;  delightfully.— Del icloiiHiifHH, 
de-lish'us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deli 
cious. 

Delight,  de-llt',  v.t.  [O.E.  delite,  from 
O.Fr.  deliter,  deleiter,  from  L.  delicto,  to 
delight,  from  delicio,  to  allure.  Dklicatk.  J 
To  affect  with  great  pleasure;  to  please 
highly;  to  give  or  afford  high  satisfaction 
or  joy.— v.i.  To  have  or  take  great  pleasure; 
to  be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced  (to  delight 
in  a  thing).—  n.  A  high  degree  of  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  of  mind;  joy;  rapture;  that 
which  gives  great  pleasure;  the  cause  of 
joy;  charm.  —  Delighted,  de-li'ted,  a. 
Experiencing  delight;  overjoyed.  —  De« 
lightedly,  de-H'ted-li,  adv.  In  a  delighted 
manner;  with  delight.— Delightful,  de- 
lit'ful,  a.  Giving  delight;  highly  pleasing; 
charming;  exquisite;  delicious.— Delight- 
fully, de-lit'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  delightful 
manner;  charmingly;  exquisitely.  —  De- 
lightfulness, de  lit'ful-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  delightful.  —  Delightlexs, 
de-litles,  a.  Affording  no  pleasure  or  de- 
light; cheerless.— Delightsome, t  de-lit'- 
sum,  a.  Delightful.— Dclightsomely.t 
de-llt'sum-li,  adv.  In  a  delightful  manner. 
— Delightsomeness,  de-ht'sum-nes,  n. 
Delightfulness. 

Delimit,  de-lim'it,  v.t.  To  mark  or  settle 
distinctly  the  limits  of.— Delimitation, 
de-lim'i-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  delimiting; 
the  fixing  or  settling  of  limits  or  boun 
daries. 

Delineate,  de-lin'e-at,  v.t.— delineated,  de- 
lineating. [L.  delineo,  delineatum  —  de, 
down,  and  linea,  a  line.  Line.]  To  drav. 
the  lines  which  exhibit  the  form  of;  tc 
make  a  draught  of;  to  sketch  or  design 
to  represent  in  a  picture;  to  draw  a  like 
ness  of;  to  portray  to  the  mind  or  under 
standing;  to  depict,  sketch,  or  describe. - 
Delineation,  de-lin'e  a"shon,  n.  Theac 
or  process  of  delineating;  representatior 
or  portrayal,  whether  pictorially  or  ii 
words;  sketch;  description.— Delineator 
de-lin'e-a-ter,  n.  One  who  delineates. 
Delinquency,  de-ling'kwen-si,  n.  [L.  de 
linquentia,  a  fault,  from  delinquo,  to  aban 
don,  fail,  omit  duty— de,  out,  and  linquo 
to  leave.]  Failure  or  omission  of  duty;  1 
fault;  a  misdeed;  an  offence. —Delin 
U  lien  t,  de-ling'kwent,  a.  Failing  in  duty- 
offending  by  neglect  of  duty.  —  Del  1 11 
quent,  de-ling'kwent,  n.  One  who  fail 
to  perform  his  duty;  one  guilty  of  a  delin 
quency;  an  offender;  a  culprit;  a  male 
factor.— Delinquently,  de-ling'kwent-li 
adv.  So  as  to  fail  in  duty. 
Deliquate.t  del'i-kwat,  v.i.  and  t  [L 
deliquo,  deliquatum—de,  down,  and  lum 
to  melt.  Liquid.]  To  melt  or  be  dissolvec 
to  deliquesce.— Deliquation.fdel-i-kwa 

shon,  n.    A  melting. 

Deliquesce,  del-i-kwes',  v.i.—deliqvescei 
deliquescing.  [L.  deliquesco—de,  and  liqueso 
to  melt,  from  liqueo,  to  become  liqun 
Liquid.]  To  melt  gradually  and  becom 
liquid  by  attracting  and  absorbing  moistui 
from  the  air,  as  certain  salts,  acids,  an 
alkalies— Deliquescence,  del-i-kwes 
ens,  n.  The  process  of  deliquescing ; 
gradual  melting  or  becoming  liquid  by  a. 
sorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 


:lirium 

liquescent,  del  I  ■kwes'ent, ...  Ltqna- 
i»  in  the  air;   deliquescing.     Drllqul- 

•     dc  Ilk  »i  It,    v  I.      To   deliquesce 

Mutilation,  dc  lik'wi  a'  Bhon.  n.    IV- 

itMooncc.    Delluiilum.  do-llk'wl-um, 

I      .1  flowing  or  dropping  down    de, 

I  Uqitto,  to  be  liquid.]     A  uniting  or  dis- 

ition  m  the  ii  ir  or  in  a  moist  place;   a 

ml  state;  a  swoon  or  faint;  a  melting 

nuudliu  mood  of  uoindf. 

Irlnm.  dc  lir'i-um,   n.     [L.,    from   de- 

,  to  draw  the  furrow  awry  in  ploughing, 

from  the  straight  line,  hence  to 

to  rare    <f<\  from,  and  lira,  a  fur- 

■  )  A  temporary  disordered  state  of  the 
ntul  faculties  occurring  during  illness, 
ior  of  afebrile  or  of  an  exhausting  na- 
..  violent  excitement;  wild  enthusiasm; 
irapture.  Delirium  tremens  (trc'menz), 
affection  of  the  brain  which  arises  from 
Inordinate  and  protracted  use  of  ardent 

Dellrlant,  do-lir'i-ant,  a.  Caus- 
01  lending  to  cause  delirium.— Dellrl- 
•leul.  de -lii  'i  fa shi-ent,  a.  Causing  de- 
mn.  Delirious,  de-lirl-us,  a.  Af- 
ted  with  delirium;  light-headed;  disor- 
ed  In  intellect;  crazy;  raving;  frenzied; 
notorized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  de- 
iim.  —  Deliriously,  de-UVi-us-li,  adv. 

■  delirious  manner.— Dellrlousness, 
hr  i  us  nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  deliri- 
i;  delirium. 

litcsoeiice,  Delltescency,  del-i-tes'- 

:,  del  i  tes'en-si,  n.  [L.  delitescens,  ppr. 
ielitisco,  to  lie  hid— de,  and  latesco,  from 
ro,  to  lie  hid.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
led;  latent,  or  not  active  or  manifest.— 
lileseent,  del-i-tes'ent,  a.  Being  latent 
not  active. 

liver,  de-liv'er,  v.t.  [Fr.  ddlivrer,  from 
j.  dclibtro,  to  set  free  —  L.  de,  from, 
to,  to  free,  from  liber,  free,  whence  also 
•ral,  liberate.]  To  release,  as  from  re- 
liut;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  free;  to  rescue 
save;  to  transfer,  hand  over,  or  commit 
etter,  a  person  to  enemies);  to  surrender, 
Id,  give  up,  resign:  often  followed  by 
;  to  disburden  of  a  child;  to  utter,  pro- 
mce,  speak  (a  sermon,  address,  &c);  to 
ect,  send  forth,  or  discharge  (a  blow,  a 
iadside).— Deliverable,  de-liv'er-a-bl, 
Capable  of  being  delivered.— Deli  ver- 
ice.  de-liv'er-ans,  n.  The  act  of  deliver- 
:;  In  modern  usage  most  commonly  re- 
se  or  rescue,  as  from  captivity,  oppression, 
iger,  &c,  delivery  being  used  in  other 
ises.— Deliverer,  de-liv'er-er,  n.  One 
o  delivers;  one  who  releases  or  rescues; 
reserver;  a  saviour.— Delivery,  de-liv'- 
i,  n.  The  act  of  delivering ;  release ; 
cue,  as  from  slavery,  restraint,  oppres- 
n,  or  danger;  the  act  of  handing  over 
transferring;  surrender;  a  giving  up; 
jiving  or  passing  from  one  to  another; 
sciflcally,  the  distribution  of  letters,  &c, 
m  a  post  office  to  a  district  or  districts ; 
erance;  pronunciation,  or  manner  of 
>aking;  childbirth. 

11,  del,  n.  [Dale.]  A  small  narrow 
ley  between  hills  or  rising  grounds;  a 
rine. 

11a  Crnscan,  del'a  krusTran,  a.  [It. 
the  bran,  della  crusca,  sifting.]  Pertain- 
',  to  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  name, 
med  for  the  purification  of  the  Italian 
iguage  in  an  authoritative  dictionary. — 
Member  of  such  an  academy. 

Iphian,  Delphic,  del'fi-an,  del'fik,  a. 
slating  to  Delphi,  a  town  in  Greece,  and 
the   celebrated   oracle   of   that   place; 
nee,  oracular;  inspired. 

lpliine,  del'fin,  a.  [L.  delphinus,  a  dol- 
ing Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus 
fishes;  pertaining  to  the  Dauphin  of 
ance,  a  term  applied  to  a  set  of  Latin 
issics  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  son  of 
»uis  XIV. 

lplilnine,  delf'in-in,  n.  [Gr.  delphinion, 
rkspur.]  A  poisonous  alkaloid  used  medi- 
ally. 

lta,  del'ta,  n.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
:ter  A,  answering  to  the  English  D ;  the 
and  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  be- 
een,  ,thfc  mouths  of  the  Nile,  from  its 
semblance  in  shape  to  this  letter;  any 
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similar    alluvial    tract    at     the    mouth    of    a 

river  Delfufleuf Ion.  I  del 'ta  ti  ka"shon, 
ii.    The  process  ol  forming  a  delta  at  the 

month  of   a  river       Drll.iic.   del-t&'ik,  ". 

i;<  lating  to  or  Like  ■  delta  Deltoid, 
dci'toui,  ,i  Resembling  the  Greek  a,  tri- 
angular; hot,  »i  pi  seeing  the  ihape  of  a  Leal , 
aim  it.  applied  to  a  muscle  ol  the  shoulder. 

Delude,  dc  lud',  v.t.  deluded,  deluding. 
|li.    dtlvdo      dt,    and    lutlo,    to   play,    liolus, 

sport,  trhenoe  also  Ivdioroue,  elude,  illusion, 

&.<-.]  To  cause  to  entertain  foolish  or  erro- 
neous notions;  to  impose  on;  to  hi  fool;  to 
lead  from  truth  or  into  error;  to  mislead; 
to  beguile,  to  cheat:  often  refl.  (to  delude 
One's  self  With  vain  hopes).      Del  mla  Me. 

de"  lu'da  hi,  <(.  Liable  to  be  imposed  on. — 
Deluder,  de-lii'der,  n.  One  who  deludes; 
a  deceiver;  an  impostor;  one  who  holds  out 
false  pretences.  — Delusion,  de -lu'zhon,  n. 
The  act  of  deluding;  a  misleading  of  the 
mind;  false  impression  or  belief;  illusion; 
error  or  mistake  proceeding  from  false 
views;  the  state  of  being  deluded  or  misled. 
— Delusive,  de-lii'siv,  a.  Apt  to  delude; 
tending  to  mislead  the  mind;  deceptive; 
beguiling.— Delusively,  de-lu'siv-li,  adv. 
In  a  delusive  manner.— Delusiveness, 
de  lu'siv-nes,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  delu- 
sive.—Delusory,  de-lu'so-ri,  a.  Apt  to 
deceive;  deceptive. 

Deluge,  del'iij,  n.  [Fr.  deluge,  from  L. 
diluvium,  a  flood,  a  deluge— di  for  din,  asun- 
der, away,  and  luo  =  lavo,  to  wash ;  akin 
lave,  ablution,  &o]  An  inundation;  a  flood; 
but  specifically,  the  great  flood  or  over- 
flowing of  the  earth  by  water  in  the  days 
of  Noah;  anything  resembling  an  inunda- 
tion; anything  that  overwhelms,  as  a  great 
calamity.—  v.t.— deluged,  deluging.  To  over- 
flow, as  with  water;  to  inundate;  to  drown; 
to  overwhelm. 

Delve,  delv,  v.t.— delved,  delving.  [A.Sax. 
del/an  =  D.  delven,  to  dig;  probably  con- 
nected with  dell,  a  dale,  Fris.  dollen,  to 
dig.]  To  turn  up  with  a  spade;  to  dig. — 
v.i.  To  dig;  to  labour  with  the  spade. — 
Delver,  del'ver,  n.    One  who  delves. 

Demagnetization,  de-mag'net-i-za"- 
shon,  rt.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving 
of  magnetic  or  of  mesmeric  influence. — De- 
magnetize, de-mag'ne-tlz,  v.t.  To  de- 
prive of  magnetic  polarity  or  free  from  mes- 
meric influence. 

Demagogue,  dem'a-gog,  n.  [Gr.  dema- 
gogos  —  demos,  the  people,  and  agogos,  a 
leader,  from  ago,  to  lead.]  A  leader  of  the 
people;  a  person  who  sways  the  people  by 
his  oratory;  generally,  an  unprincipled 
factious  orator;  one  who  acquires  influence 
with  the  populace  by  pandering  to  their 
prejudices  or  playing  on  their  ignorance. — 
Demagogic,  Demagogical,  dem-a- 
goj'ik,  dem-a-goj'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  demagogue;  factious.— Demagog- 
ism,  Demagoguelsm,  dem'a-gog-izm, 
n.  The  practices  and  principles  of  a  dema- 
gogue. 

Demaln,  n.    Demesne. 

Demand,  de-mand',  v.t.  [Fr.  demander, 
from  L.  demando,  in  its  late  sense  of  to  de- 
mand, the  opposite  of  mando,  to  commit 
to,  lit.  to  put  into  one's  hand,  from  manus, 
the  hand,  and  do,  to  give;  akin  mandate, 
command.]  To  claim  or  seek  as  due  by 
right  (to  demand  a  thing  of  a  person);  to 
ask  or  claim  generally  (a  price,  a  reward); 
to  ask  (a  thing)  by  authority;  to  question 
authoritatively  (O.T.);  to  require  as  neces- 
sary or  useful;  to  necessitate  (a  task  de- 
mands industry). — v.i.  To  make  a  demand; 
to  inquire;  to  ask. — n.  An  asking  for  or 
claim  made  by  virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right  to  the  thing  sought;  an  asking  or 
request  with  authority;  the  asking  or  re- 
quiring of  a  price  for  goods  offered  for  sale; 
question;  interrogation;  the  calling  for  in 
order  to  purchase  (there  is  no  demand  for 
the  goods). — In  demand,  in  request;  much 
sought  after  or  courted  (goods  are  in  de- 
mand, his  company  is  in  great  demand). — 
On  demand,  on  being  claimed;  on  presenta- 
tion (a  bill  payable  on  demand).  —  De- 
mandahlc,  de-man'da-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  demanded,  claimed,   asked  for,  or  re- 
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quired  DeillUllder,  d,  •  liian'd>  i.  ,,  One 
u  ho  1 1<  1 1 1 :i  i h  Ik. 

Demarcation,  di  mil  kl'shon,  ».  [Fr, 
ddmarotition     die,  down,  ami  morgusr,  to 

mark.      Makk  |     Th<  I    of 

marking  off,  oi  "i  defining  the  Limits  or 
boundaries  <>f  auything;   separation;   dis- 
tinotion,      Also    written    Demarkation 
Demarcated  dS-maVkat,  -  I     To  mark 

the  linntH  or  boundaries  of. 

Dcmntcrlallzc,  do"  ma  tfi'rl  a]  )/..  1 1  To 
divest  of  materia]  qualities  or  character- 
istics. 

Heme,  dim.  ».   |<!r  dtmot  |  A  subdivision 

of  ancient  Attica  and  of  modern  Qreeoo; 

a  township. 

Demean,  de-mon',  v.t.  [Fr.  dtmener,  for- 
merly to  behave  de,  intciis  ,  and  metier, 
to  lead,  to  manage,  from  L.  minare,  to 
drive  with  threats,  from  fftina,  a  threat) 
whence  also  menace,  wtinotory-]  To  be- 
have; to  carry;  to  conduct:  used  refl.  From 
confusion  with  the  adj.  mean  the  word  is 
also  sometimes  used  in  sense  of  to  lower  or 
degrade  (one's  self).  —  Demeanour,  de- 
me'ner,  n.  Behaviour,  especially  as  regards 
air  or  carriage  of  the  person,  countenance, 
&c. ;  carriage;  deportment;  conduct. 

Demented,  de-men'ted,  o.  [L.  demens, 
dementis,  out  of  one's  mind— de,  out  of,  and 
mens,  the  mind.]  Infatuated;  mad;  insane- 
crazy.— Dementia,  dc-men'shi-a,  n.  [L.j 
A  form  of  insanity  in  which  unconnected 
and  imperfectly  defined  ideas  chase  each 
other  rapidly  through  the  mind. 

Demerit,  de-mer'it,  n.  [Fr.  demdrite—de, 
and  mirite,  merit.  Merit.]  Desert,  or 
what  one  merits  (Shak.)\;  the  opposite  or 
absence  of  merit;  that  which  is  blamable 
or  punishable  in  moral  conduct;  vice  or 
crime. 

Demesmerize,  de-mez'mer-Tz,  v.t.  To  re- 
lieve from  mesmeric  influence. 

Demesne,  Demaln,  de-man',  n.  [O.Fr. 
demaine,  domaine,  from  L.  dominus,  a  lord; 
akin  dame,  damsel,  dominate,  &c]  An  estate 
in  land;  the  land  adjacent  to  a  manor-house 
or  mansion  kept  in  the  proprietor's  own 
hands,  as  distinguished  from  lands  held  by 
his  tenants. 

Demi,  dem'i.  [Fr.  demi,  from  L.  dimidiue, 
half — di  for  dis,  and  medius,  the  middle.] 
A  prefix  signifying  half.  The  hyphen  is  not 
always  inserted  in  all  these  words.— Demi- 
bastion,  dem'i-bas-ti-on,  n.  Fort,  a  bas- 
tion that  has  only  one  face  and  one  flank. 
—  Demi  -  cadence,  dem'i-ka-dens,  n. 
Mus.  an  imperfect  cadence,  or  one  that 
falls  on  any  other  than  the  key-note.  — 
Demi-devil,  dem'i-dev-il,  n.  Half  a  devil; 
one  partaking  of  the  diabolic  nature.  — 
Demi-god,  dem'i-god,  n.  Half  a  god;  an 
inferior  deity;  one  partaking  partly  of  the 
divine  partly  of  the  human  nature.— Demi- 
lune, dem'i-lun,  n.  Fort,  an  outwork  con- 
sisting of  two  faces  and  two  little  flanks, 
constructed  to  cover  the  curtain  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  bastion.  —  Demi  -  momle, 
dem'i- mond,  n.  [Fr.  monde,  the  world, 
society.]  Persons  only  half  acknowledged 
in  society;  women  that  live  as  ladies  of 
wealth  but  whose  character  is  equivocal; 
courtesans.  —  Demi-rep,  dem '  i  -  rep,  n. 
[A  contr.  for  demi-reputation.]  A  woman 
of  doubtful  reputation  or  suspicious  chas- 
tity.—Demi-semiquaver,  dem'i-sem-i- 
kwa-ver,  n.  Mus.  the  half  of  a  semiquaver, 
or  one-fourth  of  a  quaver.— Demi- volt, 
dem'i-volt,  n.  A  kind  of  leap  or  curvet  of 
a  horse.— Demi -wolf,  dem'i-wulf,  n.  A 
cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog.    (Shak.) 

Demijohn,  dem'i-jon,  n.  [Fr.  damt- 
jeanne,  from  Ar.  damagan,  from  Damaghan, 
a  town  in  Khorassan  once  famous  for  its 
glass-works.]  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  with 
a  large  body  and  small  neck,  enclosed  in 
wicker-work. 

Demise,  de-mlz',  n.  [Lit.  a  laying  off  or 
aside,  from  Fr.  demettre — de,  L.  dis,  aside, 
and  mettre,  to  put,  L.  mitto,  to  send.]  The 
death  of  a  person,  especially  of  a  person  of 
distinction;  decease:  used  with  possessives; 
law,  a  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate 
by  lease  or  will. — v.t. — demised,  demising. 
Law,  to  transfer  or  convey,  as  an  estate; 
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to  bequeath;  bo  grant  to  will  Demis- 
able, dc-ml'za-bl,  o.  Capable  Of  being 
demised. 

Demit,  de-mit',  V.t.—demilttd,  dnnittiiui. 
|L.  demitto—de,  down,  and  mittO,  to  lend  I 
To  lay  down  formally,  as  an  office;   I"  >>• 

sign;  to  relinquish;  to  transfer.  Demis- 
■fon,  di  mi'snon,  n.  Tbeaot  of  demitting; 
a  laying  down  ollice;  resignation;  trans- 
ference. 

Demiurge.  Demtargufc  dS'ini-erj,  d8'- 

nii-er-gus,  n.  |Or.  d&miowrgoa,  from  dimot, 
the  people,  and  enjon,  a  work.  |  A  maker  or 
Cramer;  the  maker  of  the  world;  the  Cre- 
ator; specifically,  the  name  given  by  the 
Gnostics  to  the  creator  or  former  of  the 
world  of  sense.— Demiurgic,  Demlur- 
glcal,  de-mi-er'jik,  dc-mi-er'ji-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  demiurge  or  to  creative 
power. 

Demobilize,  de-mob'il-Tz,  v.t.  —  demobil- 
ized, demobilizing.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  B. 
mobilize.]  To  disarm  and  dismiss  (troops) 
home;  to  disband.  — Demobilization, 
de-mob'i-li-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  demobi- 
lizing. 

Democracy,  de-mok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  demok- 
ratia— demos,  people,  and  kratos,  strength, 
power  ]  That  form  of  government  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
people,  and  exercised  by  them  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  by  means  of  represen- 
tative institutions;  in  a  collective  sense, 
the  people  or  populace,  especially  the  popu- 
lace regarded  as  rulers.  —  Democrat, 
Democratist,  dem'o-krat,  de-mok'ra- 
tist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  democracy; 
one  of  the  two  American  political  parties, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  laying  greater 
strain  on  state -rights  of  the  individual 
states— Democratic,  Democratlcal, 
dem-o-krat'ik,  dem-o-krat'i-kal,  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  democracy. 
—  Democratically,  dern-6-krat'i-kal-li, 
adv  In  a  democratical  manner.  —  De- 
mocrat i  ze,  t  de-mok'ra-tiz,  v.  t.  To  render 
democratic. 

Democritean,  de-mok'rit-e-an    a.     The 
atomic   theory    or   system    of    the    Greek 
philosopher  Democritus. 
Demogorgon,  de-mo-gor'gon,  n.    [Gr.  dai- 
mon,   a  demon,   and  gorgos,  terrible.]     A 
mysterious  divinity  in  classical  or  ancient 
mythology,  viewed  as  an  object  of  terror 
rather  than  of  worship.    (Mil.) 
Demography,  de-mog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  demos, 
people,  grapho,  to  write.]    The  description 
of  peoples  or  communities  in  regard  to  their 
social  relations  and  institutions,  especially 
as   compared  with   other  communities.— 
Demographic,  de-mo-graf'ik,  a.     Per- 
taining to  demography. 
Demoiselle,  de-mwa-zel,  n.  [Fr.  Damsel. J 
A  young  lady;  a  damsel;  a  bird,  the  JSu- 
midian  crane,  so  called  from  its  graceful- 
ness and  symmetry  of  form. 
Demolish,  de-mol'ish,  v.t.    [Fr.  demolir, 
dimolissant,  from L.  demolior—de,  priv.,  and 
molior,  to  build,  from  moles,  mass,  whence 
molecule.}    To  throw  or  pull  down;  to  raze; 
to  destroy,  as  a  structure  or  artificial  con- 
struction^ ruin—  Demolishes  de-mol  - 
ish-er,  n.   One  who  demolishes.— Demoli- 
tion, dem-o-lish'on,  ».    The  act  of  demol- 
ishing; destruction;  ruin. 
Demon,  de'nion,  n.    [L.  daemon,  from  Gr. 
daimon,  a  spirit,  evil  or  good,  from  a  root 
meaning  to  know.]    A  spirit  or  immaterial 
being,  holding  a  middle  place  between  men 
and  the  celestial  deities  of  the  pagans;  an 
evil  or  malignant  spirit;  a  devil ;  a  very  wicked 
or  cruel  person.— Demoniac,  Demoni- 
acal, de-mo'ni-ak,  de-mo-m'a-kal,  a.    Per- 
taining to  demons  or  evil  spirits;  influenced 
by  demons;  produced  by  demons  or  evil 
spirits;   extremely  wicked  or  cruel.— De- 
moniac, de-mo'ni-ak,  n.    A  human  being 
possessed  by  a  demon.— Demoniacally, 
de-mo-m'a-kal-li,   adv.     In   a  demoniacal 
manner. —  Demonlan.t  de-rao'ni-an,  a. 
Having   the  characteristics  of   a   demon. 
[Mil.)— Demonism,  de'mon-izm,  n.    The 
belief  in  demons.— Demonist,  de'mon-ist, 
n     A  worshipper  of  or  believer  in  demons. 
— Demonize,  de'mon-iz,  v.t.    To  render 
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demoniacal  or  diabolical;  to  control  by  a 
. lemon.  DcillOllology,  <U  mo  nol'o-jl, 
n.  A  I  realise  on  evil  spn  it .;  ami  their  agency, 

or  knowledge  regarding  them. 
Demonetize,    de-mon'e-tlz,  v.t.     To  de 
pilve  Of  Standard  value,  as  money;  to  with- 
draw from  circulation,-  Domonetlza- 

tlon,  de-mon/e-tI-za"8hon,  n.  The  act  of 
demonetizing. 

Demonstrate,  dom'on-strat,  v.t.— demon- 
strated, demonstrating.    [L.  dentonstro—de, 
lntens.,  and  monstro,  to  show,  from  rnon- 
strum,  a  portent,  a  monster.]    To  point  out 
with  perfect  clearness;  to  show  clearly;  to 
make  evident;  to  exhibit;  to  exhibit  the 
parts  of  when  dissected,  as  of  a  dead  body; 
to  show  or  prove  to  be  certain;  to  prove  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt.— Demon- 
strable,  de-mon'stra-bl,  a.     Capable  of 
being  demonstrated,  proved,  or  exhibited.— 
Demons!  rableness,     Demons  tra  - 
hi  I  it  y,    de-mon'stra-bl-nes,    de-mon'stra- 
bil"i-ti,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
demonstrable.  —  Demonstrably,     de- 
mon'stra-bli,  adv.     In  a  manner  so  as  to 
preclude  doubt— Demonstration,  dem- 
on-stra'shon,  n.    The  act  of  demonstrating; 
an  exhibition;  a  manifestation;  an  outward 
show;  the  act  of  exhibiting  proof  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt;  a  proof  by  logical 
or  mathematical  reasoning;  the  exhibition 
of  parts  dissected  for  the  study  of  anatomy; 
milit,  an  operation,  such  as  the  massing  of 
men  at  a  certain  point,  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy  respecting 
the  measures  which  it  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy against  him.— Demonstrative,  de- 
mon'stra-tiv,  a.    Serving  to  demonstrate; 
showing  or  proving  by  certain  evidence; 
invincibly  conclusive;  characterized  by  or 
given  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  any  feeling; 
outwardly  expressive  of  feelings  or  emo- 
tions. —  Demonstrative  pronoun,  one  that 
clearly  indicates  the  object  to  which  it  re- 
fers, as  this  man,  that  book.  — Demon- 
stratively,   de-mon'stra-tiv-li,  adv.     In 
a  demonstrative  manner;  by  demonstra- 
tion; with  proof  which  cannot  bequestioned; 
with  the  energetic  outward  exhibition  of 
feeling.  —  Demonstrativencss,     de  - 
mon'stra-tiv-nes,  n.    Quality  of  being  de- 
monstrative.—Demonstrator,    dem  on- 
stra-ter,  n.    One  who  demonstrates;  espe- 
cially, one  who  exhibits  the  parts  of  dead 
bodies  when  dissected. 
Demoralize,  de-mor'a-liz,  v.t.  — demora- 
lized, demoralizing.    [Prefix  de,  priv.,  and 
moral  ]  To  corrupt  or  undermine  the  morals 
of;  to  destroy  or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral 
principles  on;  to  render  corrupt  in  morals; 
milit.  to  deprive  (troops)  of  courage  and 
self-reliance,  to  render  them  distrustful  and 
hopeless. —Demoralization,  de-mor'a- 
li-za"shon,  n.   The  act  of  demoralizing;  the 
state  of  being. 

Demos,  de'mos,  n.  [Gr.]  The  common 
people;  the  populace.— Demotic,  de-mot'- 
ik,  a.  [Gr.  demotikos.]  Pertaining  to  the 
common  people;  popular;  applied  to  the 
ordinary  alphabet  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  that  used  by  the 
priestly  caste,  called  the  hieratic. 
Demulcent,  de-mul'sent,  a.  [L.  demul- 
cens,  demulcentis,  ppr.  of  demulceo,  to  stroke 
down— de,  down,  and  mulceo,  to  stroke,  to 
soften.]  Softening;  mollifying;  lenient.— 
n  Any  medicine  which  lessens  the  effects 
of  irritation,  as  gums  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous substances. 

Demur,  de-mer',  v. i.  —  demurred,  demur- 
ring. [Fr.  demeurer,  to  delay,  to  stay,  from 
L.  demorari  —  de,  and  mora,  delay.]  To 
pause  in  uncertainty;  to  hesitate;  to  have 
or  to  state  scruples  or  difficulties;  to  ob]ect 
hesitatingly;  to  take  exceptions;  law,  to  stop 
at  any  point  in  the  pleadings,  —n.  Stop; 
pause;  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
proceeding;  suspense  of  proceeding  or  deci- 
sion; exception  taken;  objection  stated.— 
Demurrable,  de-mur'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  or  liable  to  be  demurred  to.— De- 
murrage, de-mur'aj,  n.  The  time  during 
which  a  vessel  is  detained  by  the  freighter 
beyond  that  originally  stipulated,  in  load- 
ing or  unloading;  the  compensation  which 
the  freighter  has  to  pay  for  such  delay  or 
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detent  Ion;  applied  also  to  detention  of  rail- 
way  wagoiiB,   >Vc     Demurrer,   <le  mm 

er,    v.     One   who  demurs;    law,  a  mop  at 
Borne  point  in  the  pleadings,  and  a  reatinii 
of  the  decision  of  the  cause  on  that  | 
an  issue  on  matter  of  law. 

Demure,  de  mur',  a.    [FromFr.  demmurt, 
of  manners,  having  manners,  from  L.  mortt, 
manners,   whence  moral,   &c]    Affect 
modest  or  coy;  making  a  show  of  gra\  Il 
decorousness;  grave  or  reserved 
and  intentionally.— Demurely,  tie  mm 
li,  adv.    In  a  demure  manner;  with  a  shov, 
of  solemn  gravity.  —  Deinurenesv 
mur'nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  1 
demure;    gravity  of   countenance  real  01 
affected. 

Demy,  de-mi',  n.    [Fr.  demi,  half]    A  par 
ticular  size  of  paper:  printing  demy 
sures  generally  22  inches  by  17*.  writim 
20  inches  by  15J,  drawing  22  inches  by  17 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  term  no* 
equivalent  to  scholar  in  other  colleges. 
Den,  den,  n.    [A.Sax.  denn,  a  cave  or  lurk 
ing-place;  akin  denu,  E.  dene,  a  valley.]    A 
cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth;  a  cave 
pit,  or  subterranean  recess,  used  for  con 
cealment,  shelter,  protection,  or  security 
any  squalid  place  of  resort  or  residence;  1 
dell,  wooded  hollow,  or  ravine  (Scotch,  bu 
used  also  in  English  place-names). 
Denarius,  de-na'ri-us,  n.     fL.,  from  dt 
cem,  ten.]    An  ancient  Roman  silver  coii 
worth  10  asses  or  10  lbs.  of  copper  originally 
and  latterly  equivalent  to  about  lid.  Englia! 
money.— Denary,  de'na-ri,  a.    Containiu 
ten;  tenfold;  proceeding  by  tens. 
Denationalize,  de-na'shon-al-lz,  v.t.  T 
divest  of  national  character  or  rights.— De 
nationalization,  de-na'shon-al-i-za' 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  denationalizing. 
Denaturalize,   de-nat'tl-ra-liz,  v.t.    T 
render  unnatural;  to  alienate  from  naturt 
to  deprive  of   naturalization  or  acquire 
citizenship  in  a  foreign  country. 
Dendriform,  den'dri-form,  a.    [Gr.  do 
dron,  a  tree.]    Having  the  form  or  appea 
ance  of  a  tree.— Dendrite,  den'drit,  n. 
stone  or  mineral,  on  or  in  which  are  figure 
resembling  shrubs,  trees,  or  mosses,  the  a; 
pearance  being  due  to  arborescent  crysta 
lization,  resembling  the  frost-work  on  01 
windows.  —Dendritic,  Dendrltica 
den-drit'ik,  den-drit'i-kal,  a.    Resembling 
tree;   tree-like;  marked  by  figures  reser 
bling  shrubs,  moss,  &c— Dendroid,  Wei 
droldal,  den'droid,  den-droi'dal,  a.    K 
sembling  a  small  tree  or  shrub—  Denon 
lite,  den'dro-llt,  n.    A  petrified  or  fosi 
shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant.— Dei 
drology,  den-drol'o-ji,  n.     The  natiu 
history  of  trees.  —  Dendrologist,  de 
drol'o-jist,  n.    One  versed  in  dendrolog 
— Dendrometer,  den-drom'e-ter,  n.  i 
instrument  of  various  forms  for  measun: 
the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 
Dene,  den,  n.     [A.Sax.  denu.    Den.] 
dell  or  valley:  often  used  as  an  ending 
place-names.— Dene-bole,  den'hol,  n. 
name  of  certain  ancient  artificial  pits 
the  chalk  formation  of  England,  dug  p* 
haps  for  storage  purposes  or  to  obtain  flm 
Dengue,  deng'ga,  n     [Sp.]    A  febrile  e 
demie  disease  of  the  East  and  West  Indw 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  ot  scar 
fever  and  rheumatism  combined. 
Denial,  Denier.    Under  Deny. 
Denier, J  den'i-er.    [Fr.,  from  L.  d«i«n 
(which  see).]    An  old  French  copper  co 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  sou.     (Shak.) 
Denitrate,  de-nttrat, ,v.t     To  set  nit 
acid  free  from.-Denitration,  de-nU 
shon,  n.    A  disengaging  of  nitric  acid 
Denitrify,  de-nit'ri-fi,  v.t.    To  deprive 
nitre.  . 

Denitrification,  de'nit-rif.i-ka  sb. 
[L.  de,  from,  facio,  I  make  (nitrogen),  i- 
eration  of  nitrogen  from  organic  matto 
the  action  of  bacteria.     Cp.  Mtbifk 

TION. 

Denizen,  den'i-zn,  n.   [O.Fr.  deinzew.  ( 
living  within  a  city,  from  deins,  den*. 
dans,  in,  within,  a  contr.  of  h.  de  tw 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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roll!  within,  iiiul  thus  oppOMd  to  < 

mil,  an  alii'ii  who  is  iiin.lt-  a  subject 

i  ters  patent,  holding  .1 

lie  In  tween  an  alien  and  a  natural 

ijeol  ;   he  nee,  ■  stranger  admitti  .1 

0  residence  and  certain  righta  In  a  fori  Ign 

■ountry;  a  citizen;  a  dweller;  an  inhabitant 

0  make  n  denizen.     Denization, 

ihon,  n.    The  act  of  making  one  n 

Dcnlzciislllp,  den  i  /n  ship,  h. 

being  a  denizen. 

iciiomiiiMtc,  tie  nom'i-nat,  v.t.—denomi- 

uitfil,  denominating,     [L.   denomino —  de, 

and  nomino,  to  nominate.]    To  give 

name  or  epithet  to;  to  name,  call,  style, 

ir designate.     Dcuoiiiliinl  ion.  de-nom'- 

1,  n.    The  act  of  naming;  a  name 

ir  appellation;  a  class,  society,  or  collection 

if  Individuals  called  by  the  same  name;  a 

tUgioui  sect,     Denominational,  de- 

itun  i   na    shon-al,    a.     Pertaining    to    or 

aaraoterizing  a  denomination;  pertaining 

0  particular    religious    denominations  or 

Dciiomliiatlonalism,  de- 
itMii'i-na"shon  al-izin,  n.  A  denominational 
r  class  spirit;  adherence  or  devotion  to  a 
■Domination;  the  principle  or  system  of 
■ttgioua  sects  having  each  their  own 
chools— Denomlnut lonaIly.de  nom' 
nashon  .il  li,  adv.  By  denomination  or 
Ml  Dciiomi native,  de-nom'i-na-tiv, 
(Jiving  or  conferring  a  name  or  distinct 
ppellation.— n.  That  which  has  the  charac- 
erof  a  denomination;  gram,  a  verb  formed 
roru  a  noun  or  an  adjective. — Dcnoml- 
intlvely,  de-nom'i-na-tiv-li,  adv.  By  de- 
omination.  —  Denominator,  dc-nom'- 
na-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  denomi- 
ates;  the  number  placed  below  the  line 

1  vulgar  fractions,  showing  into  how  many 
arts  the  integer  is  divided. 

cnote,  de-not',  v.t. —  denoted,  denoting. 
L.  ienoto,  to  mark,  to  point  out,  to  denote 
tft.  intens.,  and  noto,  to  mark,  from  nota, 
mark.]  To  signify  by  a  visible  sign ;  to 
ulicate,  mark,  or  stand  for;  to  be  the  name 
f  or  express;  to  be  the  sign  or  symptom  of; 
5  show;  to  indicate.  .".  Syn.  under  Con- 
ote.— Deuotable,  de-no'ta-bl,  a.  That 
laybedenoted  or  marked.— Denotation, 
c-no-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  denotatio.\  The  act 
f  denoting  or  marking  off;  what  any  word 
r  sign  denotes.— Denotative,  de-no'ta- 
iv,  a.    Having  power  to  denote. 

enoiieineiit,  de-n6-moh,  n.  [Ft.,  from 
enouer,  to  untie — de,  priv.,  and  nouer,  to 
e,  from  L.  nodus,  a  knot.]  The  winding 
p  or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  as  of  a  novel, 
rama,  &c.;  the  solution  of  any  mystery; 
le  issue,  as  of  any  course  of  conduct ;  the 
vent. 

enounce,  de-nouns',  v.t.  —  denounced, 
enouncing.  [Fr.  denoncer,  from  L.  denun- 
are—de,  and  nuntiare,  to  declare,  nuntius, 
messenger ;  seen  also  in  announce,  pro- 
ounce,  renounce.]  To  declare  solemnly; 
)  proclaim  in  a  threatening  manner;  to 
anounceor  declare,  as  a  threat;  to  threaten; 
)  inform  against;  to  accuse.— Denounce- 
nent.t  de-nouns'ment,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
ouncing;  denunciation.  — Denouncer, 
e-noun'ser,  n.  One  who  denounces. — 
►ennnciate.t  'de-nun'shi-at,  v.t.  To 
enounce.  —  Denunciation,  de-nun'shi- 
"shon,  n.  The  act  of  denouncing;  pro- 
amation  of  a  threat;  public  menace. — 
denunciative,  Denunciatory,  de- 
un  shi-a-tiv,  de-nun'shi-a-to-ri,  a.  Relating 
),  containing,  or  implying  denunciation ; 
?ady  or  prone  to  denounce.— Denunci- 
tor,  de-nun'shi-a-ter,  n.  One  who  de- 
ounces,  or  solemnly  and  publicly  threatens. 

Pl.se,  dens,  a.  [Fr.  dense,  L.  densus,  thick, 
hence  condense.]  Having  its  constituent 
arts  closely  united;  close;  compact;  thick; 
rass;  gross;  crowded.— Densely,  deus'li, 
dv.  In  a  dense  manner ;  compactly.  — 
tenseness,  dens'nes,  n.  Density.— Den- 
ity,  den'si-ti,  n.  [L.  densitas.]  The  quality 
f  being  dense,  close,  or  compact;  closeness 
E  constituent  parts ;  compactness;  either 
ie  mass  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance 
losolute  density)  or  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of 
given  volume  of  the  substance  to  that  of 
n  equal  volume  of  some  standard  substance 
•elative  density).    The  standard  for  solids 


andliipiidsis  water  (see  Sir.  1 1  n  < ;  1;  \  \  1  1  \  |j 
for  gases,   «  1 1  her  air  or   (usually   in   ohetn.) 

hydra 

Dent,  dent,  11.      [A   form  of  dint]     A  mail. 

made  )>\  :i  blow;  especially,  ■  hollo*  01 
depression  made  on  the  surface  ol  a  solid 
body,    d  (,  To  make  ■  dent  on  or  la. 

Dental,  den'tal,  «    [L,  dtnialU,  dental, 

from  dens,  dtntis,  a  tooth,  a  word  akin  to  I I 

tootaj  of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth;  bav 
ing  the  characteristic  Bound  given  by  the 

teeth  and  1 1 1  >  of  the  t iiiir  [d  and  t  an 

denial  letters),  it  Atlental  let  tt  r,  unit,  f.and 
th,— Dental  formula,  a  formula  for  showing 
hi  leflj  the  number  and  kindsof  teeth  of  an 
animal:  thus  the  dental  formula  of  cats  is: 

LBa£rPM-£i  M-J:!  =  3°; 

which  signifies  that  they  have  on  each  side 
of  eaofa  jaw  three  incisors  and  one  canine 
tooth,  three  premolars  in  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side,  and 
behind  these  one  true  molar.— Dentate, 
Dcntatcd,  den'tat,  den'ta-ted,  a.  [L. 
dentatua,  toothed.]  Toothed;  having  sharp 
teeth,  with  concave  edges,  as  a  leaf.— 
Dentalely,  den'tat-li,  adv.  In  a  dentate 
manner.— Denticle,  den'ti-kl,  n.  [L.  den- 
ticulus.]  A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point. 
—Denticulate,  Denticulated,  den- 
tik'fi-lat,  den-tik'u-la-ted,  a.  Having  small 
teeth,  as  a  leaf,  calyx,  or  seed.— Dent icu- 
latloii,  den-tik'uMa/'shon,  n.  The  state 
of  being  denticulate.— Dent  Icule,  den'ti- 
kul,  n.  Arch,  the  flat  projecting  part  of  a 
cornice,  on  which  dentils  are  cut.— Denti- 
form, den'ti-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tooth.— Dentifrice,  den'ti-fris,  n. 
[L.  dens,  and  frico,  to  rub.]  A  powder  or 
other  substance  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the 
teeth,  as  pulverized  shells  and  charcoal.— 
Dentigerous,  den-tij'er-us,  a.  Bearing 
or  carrying  teeth.  —  Dentil,  den'til,  n. 
Arch,  the  name  of  the  little  cubes  or  square 
blocks  often  cut  for  ornament  on  Greek 
cornices.— Dentine,  den'tin,  n.  The  ivory 
tissue  lying  below  the  enamel  and  constitut- 
ing the  body  of  the  tooth.— Denttroster, 
den-ti-ros'ter,  n.  A  member  of  the  Denti- 
rostres  (den-ti-ros'trez),  a  sub-order  or  tribe 
of  insessorial  birds,  characterized  by  having 
a  notch  and  tooth-like  process  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  including  the 
butcher-birds  or  shrikes,  the  thrushes,  tits, 
&c.  —  Dentirostrate,  Dcntlrostral, 
den-ti-ros'trat,  den-ti-ros'tral,  a.  Having  a 
tooth-like  process  on  the  beak.— Dentist, 
den'tist,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  clean  and  extract  teeth,  repair  them 
when  diseased,  and  replace  them  when 
necessary  by  artificial  ones.— Dentlstlc, 
den-tis'tik,  a.  Relating  to  dentistry  or  a 
dentist.— Dentistry,  den'tist-ri,  n.  The 
art  or  profession  of  a  dentist.— Dentition, 
den-tish'on,  n.  [L.  dentitio.]  The  breeding 
or  cutting  of  teeth  in  infancy;  the  time  of 
growing  teeth;  the  system  of  teeth  peculiar 
to  an  animal.— Dentold,  den'toid,  a.  Re- 
sembling a  tooth;  shaped  like  a  tooth.— 
Denture,  den'tur,  n.  A  dentists'  term 
for  one  or  more  artificial  teeth. 

Denude,  de-nud',  v.t.— denuded,  denuding. 
[L.  denudo  —  de,  and  nudus,  naked.]  To 
divest  of  all  covering;  to  make  bare  or 
naked;  to  strip;  to  uncover  or  lay  bare. — 
Denudation,  de-nu-da'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  stripping  off  covering;  a  making  bare; 
geol.  the  carrying  away,  by  the  action  of 
running  water,  of  a  portion  of  the  solid 

'  materials  of  the  land,  by  which  the  under- 
lying rocks  are  laid  bare. 

Denunclate,  Denunciation.  De- 
nunciator, &c.    Under  Denounce. 

Deny,  de-nl',  v.t.— denied,  denying.  [Fr. 
dinier,  from  L.  denego  —  de,  intens.,  and 
nego,  to  say  no,  from  nee,  nor.  Negation.] 
To  declare  not  to  be  true;  to  affirm  to  be 
not  so;  to  contradict;  to  gainsay;  to  refuse 
to  grant;  not  to  afford ;  to  withhold  (Pro- 
vidence denies  us  many  things);  to  refuse 
or  neglect  to  acknowledge;  not  to  confess; 
to  disavow;  to  disown;  to  reject. — To  deny 
one's  self,  to  decline  the  gratification  of 
appetites  or  desires.  —  To  deny  one's  self 
something,  to  abstain  from  it  although  de- 
siring it. — v.i.  To  answer  in  the  negative; 


no!  to  oomply     Denj  iBfflj  . 

d<5  nl'ing  If,  adv,     In  a  maiim  1   indii  at  in  • 

Denial,  di  nl'al,   n      ]  i  i 
"i  ti'  !  ii  radiotion 

statement  .  refusal;  rejection;  disownmt  nl 
Deniable,   <h-  nl'a  U.   «      <  lapabli    oi 
Immiik  di  nti  d.     Denier,  di  nl  -  r,  a,    nn, 

who  t|. 

Dcoh.Hf  rurt.  <U  ob  strukf.  v.t.  To  removs 
obstruotlons  or  impediments  from;  booleai 
from  anything  that  hinders  the  i 
fluids  in  1  he  proper  duets  of  the  body 
Deobatrnent,  dd-ob'stru-ent,  "  lied 
bating  power  to  olear  or  open  the  natural 
duets  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  Oi  Hi- 
hody,  as  the  pores,  laoteala,  tu  n  a 
medicine  having  this  <  it.  n 

DeodaiMl,  dS'O-dand,  n.  [L.  Deo  dandu.s, 
to  be   given  to  God.]     Law,  formerly 

aonal  chattel  which  had  been  the  Immediate 

occasion  of  the  death  of  a  rational  creel  lire 
(as  a  horse  that  killed  a  man),  and  for  that 
reason  forfeited  to  the  king  to  be  applied  to 
pious  useB. 

Deodar,  de'o-dar,  n.  [Skr.  demtdoru,  that 
is,  divine  tree.]  A  kind  of  Indian  cedar, 
closely  akin  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  yield- 
ing valuable  timber,  and  introduced  Into 
Europe  and  elsewhere  as  an  ornamental 
tree. 

Deodorize,  de-6'der-iz,  v.t. — deodorized, 
di  ailorizing.  To  deprive  of  odour  or  smell, 
especially  of  fetid  odour  resulting  from  im- 
purities. —  Deodorizer,  Deodorant, 
de-6'der-T-zer,  dc-6'der-ant,  ?/,  That  which 
deodorizes;  a  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  destroying  fetid  effluvia,  as  chlorine, 
chloride  of  lime,  &c  — Deodorlzation, 
dc-o'der-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  deodorizing. 

Deontology,  de-on-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  deon, 
deontos,  that  which  is  binding  or  right, 
duty,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of 
duty;  that  doctrine  of  ethics  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  judging  of 
actions  by  their  tendency  to  promote  happi- 
ness.— Deon  tologieal,de-on'to-loj"i-kal, 
a.  Relating  to  deontology. — Dcontolo- 
gist,  de-on-tol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  de- 
ontology. 

Deoxidate,  Deoxidize,  de-ok'si-dat,  de- 
ok'si-diz,  v.t.  [Prefix  de,  priv.,  and  oxide, 
or  the  first  part  of  oxygen.  ]  To  deprive  of 
oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of  an 
oxide;  also  called  deoxygenate  (de-ok'si- 
ge-nat).  —  Deoxidation,  Deoxldlze- 
ment,  de-ok'si-da"shon,  de-ok'si-diz-ment, 
n.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  from  the 
state  of  an  oxide;  called  also  deoxygenation. 
—Deoxidize,  de-ok'si-dlz,  v.t.  —  deoxi- 
dized, deoxidizing.    To  deoxidate. 

Depart,  de-part',  v.i.  [Fr.  dipartir—de, 
and  partir,  to  separate.  Part.]  To  go  or 
move  away;  to  go  elsewhere;  to  leave  or 
desist,  as  from  a  practice;  to  forsake, 
abandon,  deviate,  not  to  adhere  to  or  follow 
(commonly  with  from  in  these  senses);  to 
leave  this  world;  to  die;  to  decease.— v.t. 
To  leave;  to  retire  from ;  with  ellipsis  of 
from.—  Departed,  de-piir'ted,  p.  and  a. 
Gone;  vanished;  dead:  with  the  definite 
article  used  as  a  noun  for  a  dead  person. — 
Department,  de-part'ment,  n.  A  sepa- 
rate branch  of  business;  a  distinct  province, 
in  which  a  class  of  duties  are  allotted  to  a 
particular  person ;  a  distinct  branch,  as  of 
science,  &c;  a  division  of  territory,  as  in 
France;  a  district  into  which  a  country  is 
formed  for  governmental  or  other  purposes. 
—Departmental,  de-part-men'tal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  department,  branch,  dis- 
trict, &c. — Depart  lire,  de-par'tur,  n.  The 
act  of  departing  or  going  away;  a  moving 
from  or  leaving  a  place;  death;  decease;  a 
forsaking;  abandonment;  deviation,  as  from 
a  standard,  rule,  or  plan. 

Depastnre,  de-pas'tur,  v.t.  To  put  out  in 
order  to  graze  or  feed;  to  pasture;  to  graze; 
to  eat  up  by  cattle. — v.i.  To  feed  or  pasture; 
to  graze. 

Depauperize,  de-pa/per-iz,  v.t.  To  raise 
from  a  condition  of  poverty  or  pauperism; 
to  free  from  paupers  or  pauperism;  also, 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

Depend,  de-pend',  v.i.     [L.  dependeo,  to 


ch,  chain;      ch.Sc.loch;      g,  go;    j,  job;        11,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  thew;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  w/dg;      zh,  azure. 
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bang  down— (7c,  down,  and  pendeo,  to  bang, 
seen  also  in  ptndant,  pendvlvm,  pendulous, 
impend,  &0.1    To  be  sustained  by  being  fas 

tened  or  attached  to  something  above;  to 
bang  down:  followed  byfrom\  to  be  related 
to  anytbing  in  regard  do  existence,  opera 
tion,  or  effects;  to  be  oontingent  or  oondl- 
tioned;  followed  by  on  or  upon  (we  depend 

on  air  for  respiration);  to  rest  with  OOnfl- 
denoe;  to  trust,  rely,  or  confide;  to  believe 
fully:  witb  on  or  upon.  —  Dependable, 
dS  pen'da-bl,  a,  Capable  of  being  depended 

on;  trustworthy.  — Dependant,  Dcpcil- 
dent,  do-pen'dant,  de-pen'dent,  A,  One 
who  is  sustained  by  another,  or  who  relies 
on  another  for  support  or  favour;  a  retainer; 
a  follower;  a  servant.  [The  spelling  witb 
-(tut  is  now  the  more  common  in  the  case 
of  the  noun,  with  -ent  in  the  case  of  the 
adj.  So  dependence  is  better  than  depen- 
dance.]  —  Dependence,  de-pen'dens,  n. 
A  state  of  being  dependent;  connection  and 
support;  mutual  connection;  inter-relation; 
a  state  of  relying  on  another  for  support  or 
existence;  a  state  of  being  subject  to  the 
operation  of  any  other  cause;  reliance;  con- 
fidence; trust;  a  resting  on.  —  Depen- 
dency, de-pen'den-si,  n.  The  state  of 
being  dependent;  dependence;  now  gener- 
ally a  territory  remote  from  the  kingdom 
or  state  to  which  it  belongs,  but  subject  to 
its  dominion  (Malta  is  a  dependency  of 
Britain).  —  Dependent,  Dependant, 
de-pen'dent,  de-pen'dant,  a.  Hanging  down ; 
subject  to  the  power  of  or  at  the  disposal 
of  another;  not  able  to  exist  or  sustain 
itself  alone;  relying  for  support  or  favour 
{dependent  on  another's  bounty). — Depen- 
dency, Dependantly,  de-pen'dent-li, 
de-pen'dant-li,  adv.  In  a  dependent  man- 
ner.— Dcpender,  de-pen'der,  n.  One  who 
depends;  a  dependant. 

Deplilogisticate,  de-flo-jis'ti-kat,  v.t.  An 
old  chemical  term  meaning  to  deprive  of 
phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of 
inflammability. 

Depict,  de-pikt',  v.t.  [L.  depingo,  depictum 
—de,  andpmgo,  to  paint.  Paint,  Picture.] 
To  form  a  likeness  of  in  colours;  to  paint; 
to  portray;  to  represent  in  words;  to  de- 
scribe.— Depicture,!  de-pik'tur,  v.t.  To 
depict;  to  picture. 

Depilate,  dep'i-lat,  v.t.— depilated,  depi- 
lating. [L.  depilo,  depilatum  —  de,  priv., 
and  pilus,  hair.]  To  strip  of  hair. — Depi- 
lation,  dep-i-la'shon,  n.  The  removal  of 
hair. — Depilatory*  de-pil'a-to-ri,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  or  power  to  remove  hair 
from  the  skin. — n.  An  application  which 
is  used  to  remove  hair  without  injuring  the 
texture  of  the  skin;  a  cosmetic  employed 
to  remove  superfluous  hairs  from  the  human 
skin. 

Deplete,  de-plet',  v.t.— depleted,  depleting. 
[L.  depleo,  depletum,  to  empty  out  —  de, 
priv.,  and  pleo,  to  fill,  as  in  complete,  &c] 
To  empty,  reduce,  or  exhaust  by  draining 
away.— Depletion,  de-ple'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  depleting;  med.  the  act  of  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  by 
blood-letting.  — Depletive,  de-ple'tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  deplete;  producing  depletion. 
— n.  That  which  depletes;  any  medical 
agent  of  depletion.— Depletory,  de-ple'- 
to-ri,  a.    Calculated  to  deplete. 

Deplore,  de-plor',  v.t. — deplored,  deploring. 
[L.  deploro — de,  intens.,  and  ploro,  to  wail, 
to  let  tears  flow  (same  root  as  flow,  flood); 
seen  also  in  explore,  implore.]  To  feel  or 
express  deep  and  poignant  grief  for;  to 
lament;  to  mourn;  to  grieve  for;  to  bewail; 
to  bemoan.— Deplorable,  de-plo'ra-bl,  a. 
Lamentable ;  sad ;  calamitous ;  grievous ; 
miserable;  wretched;  contemptible  or  piti- 
able.— Deplorableness,  Deplorabil- 
ity,  de-plo'ra-bl-nes,  de-plo'ra-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  deplorable.— Deplo- 
rably, de-plo'ra-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
be  deplored;  lamentably.— Deplorer,  de- 
plo'rer,  n.  One  who  deplores. — Dcplor- 
ingly,  de-plo'ring-li,  adv.  In  a  deploring 
manner. 

Deploy,  de-ploi',  v.t.  [Fr.  ddployer  —  de, 
priv.,  and  ployer  (as  in  employ),  equivalent 
to  plier,  to  fold,  from  L.  plicare,  to  fold. 
Ply.]    Milit.  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small 


depth)  as  a  battalion  which  has  been  pre- 
viously formed  in  one  or   more   columns; 

to  display;  to  open  out.— v.t.  To  form  a 

more  extended  front  or  line;  to  open  out. 
Deployment,  de-ploi'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  deploying, 

Deplume  de  plum',  v.t. —deplumed,  de- 
pluming,  [L.L.  deplumo  L.  de,  priv.,  and 
pluma,  a  feather.]  To  strip  of  feathers;  to 
deprive  of  plumage. 

Depolarize,  dc-po'Ier-Tz,  v.t.  To  deprive 
of  polarity.— Depolarization,  de-pf/ler- 
i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of  po- 
larity; the  restoring  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  its  former  state. 

Depone,  dc-pon',  v.i.  [L.  depono—de,  down, 
and  pono,  positum,  to  place.  Position.] 
To  give  testimony;  to  depose:  chiefly  a 
Scots  law  term.— Deponent,  de-po'nent, 
a.  Laying  down.—  Deponent  verb,  in  Latin 
gram,  a  verb  which  has  a  passive  termi- 
nation, with  an  active  signification.  —  n. 
One  who  depones;  a  deponent  verb. 

Depopulate.  de-pop'u-lat,  v.t.  — depopu- 
lated, depopidating.  [L.  de,  from,  and  popu- 
lus,  people.]  To  deprive  of  inhabitants, 
whether  by  death  or  by  expulsion;  to  dis- 
people; to  greatly  diminish  the  inhabitants 
of.— Depopulation,  de-pop'u-la"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  depopulating.— Depopulat  or, 
de-pop'u-la-ter,  71.  One  who  or  that  which 
depopulates. 

Deport,  de-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  diporter.  to 
banish;  O.Fr.  se  deporter,  to  amuse  one's 
self;  L.  deporto,  to  banish— de,  down,  away, 
and  porto,  to  carry.]  To  carry,  demean,  or 
behave:  used  refl.;  also,  to  transport;  to 
carry'away,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
— w.f  Behaviour;  carriage;  demeanour;  de- 
portment. {Mil.)— Deportation,  de-por- 
ta'shon,  n.  A  removal  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  to  a  distant  place;  exile;  banish- 
ment. —  Deportment,  de-port'ment,  n. 
Manner  of  acting  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  life;  behaviour;  demeanour;  carriage; 
conduct. 

Depose,  de-poz',  v.t—  deposed,  deposing. 
[Fr.  deposer—de,  from,  and  poser,  to  place. 
Compose.]  To  remove  from  a  throne  or 
other  high  station;  to  dethrone;  to  divest 
of  office;  to  give  testimony  on  oath,  espe- 
cially in  a  court  of  law. — Deposable,  de- 
po'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be  deposed.— De- 
posal,  de-po'zal,  n.  The  act  of  deposing 
or  divesting  of  office.— Deposer,  de-po'zer, 
n.  One  who  deposes. — Deposition,  de- 
po-zish'on,  n.  The  act  of  deposing  or  giving 
testimony  under  oath;  the  attested  written 
testimony  of  a  witness ;  declaration ;  the 
act  of  dethroning  a  king,  or  removing  a 
person  from  an  office  or  station.  See  also 
under  Deposit. 

Deposit,  de-poz 'it,  v.t.  [L.  depositum, 
something  deposited,  a  deposit,  from  de- 
pono,  depositum.  Depone.  Position.]  To 
lay  down;  to  place;  to  put;  to  lay  in  a  place 
for  preservation;  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  for  safe-keeping  or  other  purpose; 
to  intrust;  to  commit  as  a  pledge. — n.  That 
which  is  laid  down;  any  matter  laid  or 
thrown  down,  or  lodged;  matter  that  settles 
down  and  so  is  separated  from  a  fluid,  as 
{geol.)  an  accumulation  of  mud,  gravel, 
stones,  &c,  lodged  by  the  agency  of  water; 
anything  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another; 
a  pledge;  a  thing  given  as  security  or  for 
preservation;  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  a 
bank.— Depositary,  de-poz'i-ta-ri,  n.  A 
person  with  whom  anything  is  left  or  lodged 
in  trust;  a  guardian.— Deposition,  de- 
po-zish'on,  n.  [L.  deposition  The  act  of 
depositing,  laying,  or  setting  down;  placing; 
that  which  is  deposited,  lodged,  or  thrown 
down.  See  also  under  Depose. — Deposi- 
tor, de-poz'i-ter,  n.  One  who  makes  a  de- 
posit—Depository, de-poz'i-to-ri,  n.  A 
place  where  anything  is  lodged  for  safe- 
keeping; a  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  in- 
trusted for  safe-keeping  t.— Deposit-re- 
ceipt, n.  An  acknowledgment  for  money 
lodged  with  a  banker  for  a  time  and  not  on 
a  current  account. 

Depot,  dep'o  or  de'po,  n.  [Fr.  <Mp6t,  O.Fr. 
depost,  from  L.  depono,  depositum,  to  de- 
posit.]    A  place  of  deposit;  a  depository; 


a  building  for  receiving  goods  for  Rtoragr- 
or  sale;  milit.  the  headquarters  of  a  regi- 
ment; also  a  station  where  recruits  for  dii. 
ferent  regiments  are,  received  and  drilled' 
a  railway-station  (American). 

Deprave,  de-pr&v',  v.t. -depraved,  deprav- 
ing.   [L.  depravo,  to  make  crooked,  to  da 
prave  —  de,   intens.,   and  pravns,   croi 
perverse,  wicked.]    To  make  bad  or  « 
to  impair  the  good  qualities  of;  to  vit 
to  corrupt        Depravation,  dep-ra-n'- 
shon,  n.    [L.  depravatio.]    The  act  01 
praving  or  corrupting;   the  state  of 
depraved;  corruption;  deterioration      It.  . 
praved,  de-pravd',  p.  and  a.    Vit  1- 
tainted;  corrupted  (depraved  taste);  desti- 
tute  of  good  principles;  vicious;  immoral1 
profligate;   abandoned.  —  Dcpravedly 
dc-pra'ved-li,  adv.    In  a  depraved  manner 
—Depraver,  de-pra'ver,  n.    One  wli 
praves.  —  Dcpravingly,  de-pra'ving-li, 
adv.    In  a  depraving  manner.— Deprav- 
ity, de-prav'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  de- 
praved; a  vitiated  state;  especially,  a 
of  corrupted  morals;  destitution  of 
principles;    sinfulness;    wickedness;   vice; 
profligacy. 

Deprecate,  dep're-kat,  v.t— deprecated, 
deprecating.  [L.  dtprecor,  deprecatut,  to 
pray  against,  to  ward  off  by  prayer— de,  off, 
and  precor,  to  pray.]  To  pray  deliverance 
from,  or  that  something  may  be  averted; 
to  plead  or  argue  earnestly  against;  to  urge 
reasons  against;  to  express  strong  disap- 
proval of  (as  of  anger,  a  scheme,  &c.).— 
Deprecatingly,  dep're-ka-ting-Ii,  ait 
In  a  deprecating  manner. — Deprecation, 
dep-re-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  deprecating; 
a  praying  against;  entreaty;  disapproval; 
condemnation.— Deprecator,  dep're-ka- 
ter,  n.  One  who  deprecates.— Depreca- 
tory, Deprecative,  dep're-ka-to-ri,  dep'- 
re-kativ,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate;  having 
the  character  of  deprecation. 

Depreciate,  de-pre'shi-at,  v.t— depreci- 
ated, depreciating.  [L.  depretio,  to  lower 
the  price  of — de,  down,  and  pretium,  price. 
Price.]  To  bring  down  the  price  or  value 
of;  to  cause  to  be  less  valuable;  to  repre- 
sent as  of  little  value  or  merit,  or  of  less 
value  than  is  commonly  supposed;  to  lower 
in  estimation,  undervalue,  decry,  disparage, 
or  underrate.— v.i.  To  fall  in  value;  to  be 
come  of  less  worth.— Depreciation,  de- 
pre'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  depreciating; 
reduction  in  value  or  worth;  a  lowering  or 
undervaluing  in  estimation;  the  state  of 
being  undervalued.— Depreciative,  De- 
preciatory, de-pre'sbi-a-tiv,  de-pre'shi-a- 
to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  depreciate.— Depre- 
dator, de-pre'shi-a-ter,  n.  One  who  de 
preciates. 

Depredate,  dep're-dat,  v.t.— depredated, 
depredating.  [L.  deprcedor,  to  pillage— de. 
intens.,  and  prcedor,  to  plunder,  from  prada, 
prey.  Prey.]  To  plunder;  to  pillage;  tc 
waste;  to  spoil— Depredation,  dep-re 
da'shon,  n.  The  act  of  depredating;  8 
robbing;  a  pillaging  by  men  or  animals;  a 
laying  waste.  —  Depredator,  dep're-da 
ter,  n.  One  who  depredates;  a  spoiler;  £ 
waster.  —  Depredatory,  dep're-da-tori 
a.    Consisting  in  pillaging. 

Depress,  de-pres',  v.t.  [L.  deprimo,  de 
pressum,  to  depress — de,  and  premo,  pret 
sum,  to  press.  Press.]  To  press  down;  U 
let  fall  to  a  lower  state  or  position;  to  lower 
to  render  dull  or  languid;  to  deject  or  mak» 
sad;  to  humble,  abase,  bring  into  adversity 
to  lower  in  value.— Depressed,  de-prest' 
p.  and  a.  Dejected;  dispirited;  discouraged 
sad;  humbled;  languid;  dull;  nat.  hist,  flat 
tened  in  shape;  flattened  as  regards  thi 
under  and  upper  surfaces.— Depressing | 
ly,  de-pres'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  depressini 
manner.  —  Depression,  de-presh'on,  n 
The  act  of  pressing  down  or  depressing;  : 
sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface;  a  hollow 
the  state  or  feeling  of  being  depressed  ii 
spirits;  a  sinking  of  the  spirits;  dejection 
a  low  state  of  strength;  a  state  of  debility 
a  state  of  dulness  or  inactivity  (as  in  1 
trade);  a  period  of  commercial  dulness 
surg.  an  operation  for  cataract;  couchin 
(see  under  Couch).—  Angle  of  depression 
the  angle  by  which  a  straight  line  draw; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  ab?<ne— the  Fr.  u. 
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the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the 
l>r|»r«'ssl\ e,  de  pi.  s  iv. 


Al. 


tending  to  depreaa  or  casl  >l"\v  n      De- 
pmor     10-]  r,  n.    <  >m>  who  or  th.it 

ch  depresses;  anut.  a  muscle  which  de 
net  or  draws  doe  a  die  part  tow  hloh  it 

ttiuhe.l. 

►rlt  e,  de"  priv,  v  t.    deprived,  depriving. 

.//■,  Intens.,  and  privo,  to  take  awaj 

iv  vii   ]  To  take  from;  to  dispossess;  to 

i  bereave  of  something  possessed 

I:    followed  t>y  of  (to  deprive  a 

i  thing);  to  divest  of  an  ecclesi- 

,;il  preferment,  dignity,  or  office.     Ie«>- 

l>  n I  Ion.  dep  ri-T.l'shon,  ;/.    The  a.t  of 

riving;  a  taking  away;  :i  state  of  being 

loss;  want;  bereavement;  the  act 

ng   a   clergyman  of  his  spiritual 

motion  or  dignity;  the  taking  away  of  a 

erment;  deposition,      Dcpi'lvcr,  de- 

t  me  who  or  that  which  deprives 

weaves. 

illi,  depth,  >i.  |  From  deep;  comp.  width, 
iiith,  length,  kc. )  The  distance  or  mea- 
•  of  a  thing  from  the  highest  part,  top, 
to  the  lowest  part  or  bottom,  or 
he  extreme  part  downward  or  inward; 
measure  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
>r  part;  deepness:  in  a  vertical  direc- 
opposed  to  height;  a  deep  place;  an 
is;  a  gulf;  the  inner,  darker,  or  more 
part  of  a  thing;  the  middle, 
[est,  or  stillest  part  (the  depth  of  winter 
f  a  womi);  abstruseness;  obscurity;  im- 
sity;  infinity;  intensity  (the  depth  of 
>air  or  of  love) ;  extent  of  penetration, 
f  the  capacity  of  penetrating;  profound- 

iillulaf lon.t  de-pul'u-la"shon,  n.  [L. 
intens.,  and  pv.lUdare,  to  sprout.]  A 
uting  with  vigour  or  abundance  of 
rth.     (De  Quincey.) 

urate,  dep'ii-rat,  v.t.— depurated,  dep- 
[L.L.  depuro,  depuratum,  to 
de,  intens.,  and  puro,  puratum, 
irify,  from  purus,  pure.]  Toc free  from 
irities,  heterogeneous  matter,  or  fecu- 
b;  to  purify;  to  clarify.— Depuration, 
ii-ra'shou,  n.  The  act  of  depurating; 
cleansing  of  a  wound. — Deptirator, 
u-r&ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
rates,  —  Depuratory.  dep'u-ra-to-ri, 
iaviug  the  effect  of  purifying;  purifying 
)lood. 

lite,  de-put',  v.t.— deputed,  deputing, 
deputer,  from  L.  deputo,  to  destine, 
— de,  and  puto,  to  prune,  set  in  order, 
an,  as  in  compute,  dispute,  &c]  To 
int  as  a  substitute  or  agent  to  act 
mother;  to  appoint  and  send  with  a 
ial  commission  or  authority  to  act  for 
lender.— n.  (dep'ut).  A  deputy;  as,  a 
It-depute.  [Scotch.]  —  Deputation, 
l-t&'shon,  n.  The  act  of  deputing  or 
ing  as  a  deputy;  a  special  commission  or 
orityto  act  as  the  substitute  of  another; 
jerson  or  persons  deputed  to  transact 
less  for  another.— Deputy,  dep'u-ti, 
Fr.  dipuU.]  A  person  appointed  or 
ed  to  act  for  another;  a  representative, 
;ate,  agent,  or  substitute. 
tcluute.t  de-ras'i-nat,  v.t.  [Fr.  dera- 
— de,  from,  and  ratine,  a  root,  from  L. 
b,  a  root.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots; 
tirpate.    {Shah.) 

inge,  de-ran j',  v.t— deranged,  deran- 
[Fr.  deranger—de,  priv.,  and  ranger, 
t  in  order,  to  range.  Range.]  To  put 
)f  order;  to  throw  into  confusion;  to 
der;  to  confuse;  to  disturb;  to  unsettle; 
ubarrass;  to  discompose.— Derange- 
it,  de-ranj'ment,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
n?  or  state  of  being  deranged;  a  put- 
out  of  order:  embarrassment;  coufu- 
disorder;  delirium;  insanity;  mental 
der. 

llct,  der'e-likt,  a.  [L.  derelictus,  left 
id,  abandoned— de,  intens.,  re,  behind 
Unquo  to  leave.]  Left;  abandoned, 
tally  abandoned  at  sea.— n.  An  article 
aoued  by  the  owner,  especially  a  vessel 
ioned  at  sea— Dereliction,  der-e- 
on,  n.  The  act  of  leaving  with  an 
tion  not  to  reclaim;  desertion;  relin- 
ment;  abandonment  (a  dereliction  of 


Deride,  de-rid',  e>.l     itrtdtLdtridUig,  \i, 

derideo    <u,  Intens  ,  and  i  Uuo,  to  Is 

To  laugh  at  in  < tempi ;  to  turn  to  ridicule 

or  make  sport  of,  to  ii.it  with  scorn  by 
laughter;  to  mock;  to  ridicule  Di-rldcr, 
di  1 1  der,  n  <  me  w  ho  dei  Idei .  s  mot  ker; 
a  eooffer.  Deridlngly,  dfi  rl'ding  II,  adv. 
Ivy  way  of  deriiloD  or  mockery  Deri- 
sion, d6-riih'on,  n.  [L.  derieio.]  Tl 
of  deriding,  or  the  state  of  being  derided; 

contempt  manifested  by  laughter:  mockery; 

ridicule:  scoro  Derisive,  de-ri'ilv.  a. 
Expressing  or  charaoterized  by  derision; 
mocking;  ridiculing,    Derisively,  de-ri'- 

siv-li,  adv.      With   mockery  or  contempt 

Derisiveness,  de  rl'ah  nee,  a.  The  statu 

Of  being  derisive. 

Derive,  de-rtr',  v.t.— derived,  deriving.  [L. 

derivo,  to. Inert  a  si  ream  from  its  channel, 
to  derive  ./.•,  from,  and  rivim,  I  stream, 
whence  also  riruht,  rival.]  To  divert  or 
turn  aside  from  a  natural  course };  to  draw 
from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  channel;  to 
receive  from  a  source  or  as  from  a  source 
or  origin  (to  derive  power,  knowledge,  facts); 
to  deduce  or  draw  from  a  root  or  primitive 
word;  to  trace  the  etymology  of. — Derived 
unite.  Units  based  upon  and  determined 
by  the  Fundamental  Units  (which  see).— 
v.i.f  To  come  or  proceed.  (Term.)— Deriv- 
able, de-ri'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
rived.— Derlvubly,  de-ri'va-bli,  adv.  By 
derivation.— Derivation,  der-i-va'shon,?/. 
The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving 
from  a  source;  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a 
word  from  its  root  or  origin;  etymology.— 
Derivational,  der-i-va'shon-al,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  derivation.— Derivative,  de-riv'a- 
tiv,  a.  Taken  or  having  proceeded  from  an- 
other or  something  preceding;derived;  secon- 
dary. — n.  That  which  is  derived;  that  which 
i3  deduced  or  comes  by  derivation  from 
another;  a  word  which  takes  its  origin  in 
another  word,  or  is  formed  from  it.— De- 
rivatively, de-riv'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  de- 
rivative manner;  by  derivation.— Deri va- 
tiveness,  de-riv'a-tiv-nes,  n.— Derlver, 
de-ri'ver,  n.    One  who  derives. 

Derm,  Derma,  Dermis,  derm,  der'ma, 
der'mis,  u.  [Gr.  derma,  skin.]  The  true  skin, 
or  under  layer  of  the  skin,  as  distinguished 
from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin. 
—Dermal,  der'mai  a.  Pertaining  to  skin; 
consisting  of  skin.— Dermatic,  der-mat'- 
ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  skin.— Derma- 
titis, der-ma-tit'is.  [Gr.  derma,  skin,  -itis, 
inflammation.]  Inflammation  of  the  skin. 
— Dermatogen,  der'raa-to-jen.  [Gr. 
derma,  dermatos,  skin,  gen,  to  produce.]  A 
cellular  layer  at  the  tip  of  a  root  or  stem 
from  which  the  epidermis  is  produced.— 
Dermatography,  der-ma-tog'ra-fi,  n. 
The  anatomical  description  of  the  skin.— 
Dermatoid,  der'ma-toid,  a.  Resembling 
skin;  skin-like.  —  Dermatologist,  der- 
ma-tol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  dermatology. 
—Dermatology,  der-ma-tol'o-ji,  n.  The 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  skin 
and  its  diseases.— Dermatophyte,  der'- 
ma-to-fit,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant.]  A  para- 
sitic plant,  infesting  the  cuticle  and  epider- 
mis of  men  and  animals,  and  giving  rise  to 
various  forms  of  skin-disease,  as  ring-worm. 
—Dermic,  der'inik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
skin.  —  Dermoid,  der'moid,  a.  Resem- 
bling skin :  applied  to  tissues  which  resemble 
skin.— Dermo-skeletou,  n.  The  hard 
leathery,  horny,  shelly,  or  bony  integument, 
such  as  covers  many  invertebrate  and  some 
vertebrate  animals,  taking  the  form  of 
scales,  plates,  shells,  &c.  (as  in  crabs,  croco- 
diles, &c). 

Derogate,  der'o-gat,  v.t.— derogated,  dero- 
gating. [L.  derogo,  derogatum,  to  repeal 
part  of  a  law,  to  restrict,  to  modify  —  de, 
priv.,  and  rogo,  to  ask,  to  propose.]  To  re- 
peal, annul,  or  revoke  partially,  as  a  law: 
distinguished  from  abrogate;  to  lessen  the 
worth  of;  to  disparage}.— v.i.  To  detract; 
to  have  the effectof  lowering ordiminishing, 
as  in  reputation;  to  lessen  by  taking  away 
a  part:  with  from  (something  derogates 
from  a  person's  dignity.  —  Derogation, 
der-o-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  derogating;  a 
taking  away  from,  or  limiting  in  extent  or 
operation;  a  lessening  of  value  or  estima- 
tion; detraction;  disparagement.— Derog- 
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Derrick,  derTk,  n.  iti,-  muasofs  London 
hangman  of  the  17th  century,  applii  d  at  I 

I"  t  be  galloWS,  and  heme  l<,  a  rontii  . 

resembling  It.]    An  apparatus  foi  hi 
heavy  weights,  usually  consisting  of  a  boom 
supported  by  s  central  post  which  issteaflied 
by  stays  and  gun,  and  furnished  with  a 
purchase,  either  the  pulley  or  I  he  w  bei  i  and 

axle  and  pulley  comhined      l>. 
a  kmd  of  crane  with  a  movable  Jib,  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  the  derrick  and  of 

the  crane. 

Derringer,  der'in-jer,  n.  [After  the  in- 
ventor, an  American  gunsmith.]  A  short - 
barrelled  pistol  of  large  calibre,  now  usually 
breech-loading. 

Dervish,    der'vish,    n.    [Turkish    ./. 
Per.  darwesh,  poor,  indigent,  a  dervish.]   A 
Mohammedan  friar  or  monk,  who  professes 
extreme  poverty,  and  leads  an  austere  life, 
partly  in  monasteries,  partly  itinerant. 

Descant,  des'kant.  n.  [O.Fr.  deechant, 
from  L.L.  discantus—L.  dis,  and  cantus, 
singing,  a  song]  A  discourse,  discussion, 
or  disputation;  mus.  an  addition  of  a  part 
or  parts  to  a  subject  or  melody;  a  song  or 
tune  with  various  modulations.— v.i.  (des- 
kant').  To  discourse,  comment,  or  animad- 
vert freely ;  to  add  a  part  or  variation  to  a 
melody.— Descanter,  des-kan'ter,  it.  One 
who  descants. 

Descend,  de-send',  v.i.    [Fr.  descendre,  L. 
descendere  —  de,  down,  scando,   to   climb. 
Scan.]    To  move  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place;  to  move,  come,  or  go  downward;  to 
sink;  to  run  or  flow  down;  to  invade  or  fall 
upon  hostilely;  to  proceed  from  a  source  or 
origin;  to  be  derived;  to  pass  from  one  heir 
to  another;  to  pass,  as  from  general  to  par- 
ticular considerations;  to  lower  or  degrade 
one's  self;   to  stoop.— v.t.  To  walk,  move, 
or  pass  downward  upon  or  along;  to  pass 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of.— Descen- 
dable, de-sen'da-bl,  a.     Capable  of   de- 
scending by  inheritance ;  descendible. — De- 
scendant, de-sen'dant,  n.    An  individual 
proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any  degree; 
offspring.— Descendent,  de-sen'dent,  a. 
Descending.— Descender,  de-sen'der,  n. 
One  who  descends. —  Descendible,  de- 
sen'di-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  descended  or 
passed  down;   capable  of  descending  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir.— Descendibility, 
de-sen'di-bir'i-ti,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
descendible.  —Descending,  de-sen'ding, 
p.  and  a.    Moving  downward. — Descending 
series,  math,  a  series  in  which  each  term  is 
less  than  that  preceding  it.— Descension, 
de-sen'shon,  n.     [L.  descensio.]     Descent; 
degradation.  —  Descensional,  de-sen'- 
shon-al,   a.      Pertaining  to   descension.  — 
Descensive,  de-sen'siv,  a.    Descending; 
tending  downward. — Descent,  de-sent',  n. 
[Fr.   descente.]    The  act  of  descending  or 
passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  in- 
clination downward;  slope;  declivity;  de- 
cline, as  in  station,  virtue,  quality,  or  the 
like;  an  incursion,  invasion,  or  sudden  at- 
tack on  a  country;  transmission  by  succes- 
sion or  inheritance;  a  proceeding  from  a 
progenitor;  extraction;  lineage;  pedigree; 
a  generation;  a  single  degree  in  the  scale 
of  genealogy;  issuef;  descendants!. 
Describe,  de-skrib',  v.t.— described,  describ- 
ing.   [L.  clescHbo,  to   write  down,   to  de- 
lineate— de,  down,  and  scribo,  to  write,  as 
in  ascribe,  inscribe,  kc;  akin  scribe,  scrip- 
ture.]   To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or 
figure  of;  to  trace  out;  to  form  or  trace  by 
motion;  to  show  or  represent  orally  or  by 
writing;  to  depict  or  portray  in  words.— 
v.i.  To  use  the  power  of  describing.— De- 
scribable,  de-skrl'ba-bl,  a.     Capable  of 
being  described. —  Describe lit,  de-skri'- 
bent,  n.   Geom.  the  line  or  surface  from  the 
motion  of  which  a  surface  or  solid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  or  described.— De- 
scribee, de-skn'ber,  n.   One  who  describes. 
—Description,    de-skrip'shon,  n.     [L. 
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ilfscriptin,  <lisrrii>fi<>>iis.\     The  act  of  de 

Boribiag;  delineation ;  an  account  of  the 

proper!  ics  (Mf  appearance  of  a  tiling,  10  I  bat 

another  may  form  a  jnsi  oonoeption  of  It; 

the  combination  of  qualities  whicii  oonstl 
tute  a  class,  species,  or  individual;  benos, 
class,  species,  variety,  kind  (a  person  of  this 
description).  —  Descriptive,  dc-skrip'tiv, 
a.  Containing  description;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  representing.— Descriptively,  de- 
skrip'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  descriptive  manner. 
— Dcscrlptlveiiess,  de-skrip'tiv-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  descriptive. 
Descry,  de-skri',  v.t.— descried,  descr>/i)><i. 
[O.Fr.  deserter,  to  decry,  to  make  an  out- 
cry on  discovering  something.  Decry.] 
To  espy;  to  discover  by  the  sight;  to  see 
or  behold  from  a  distance;  to  examine  by 
the  sight  (O.T.).— Deserler,  de-skii'er,  n. 
One  who  descries. 

Desecrate,  des'e-krat,  v.t.  —  desecrated, 
desecrating.  [From  L.  de,  from,  away,  and 
sacer,  sacred,  being  thus  the  opposite  of 
consecrate.]    To  divert  from  a  sacred  pur- 

f»ose  or  sacred  character ;  to  render  unhal- 
owed;  to  profane.  — Desecration,  des- 
e-kr&'shon,  n.  The  act  of  desecrating;  pro- 
fanation. 

Desert,  dez'ert,  a.  [L.  desertus,  pp.  of  de- 
sero,  desertum,  to  forsake— de,  priv.,  and 
sero,  sertum,  to  unite,  to  join  together,  from 
root  seen  in  series.]  Lying  waste;  uncul- 
tivated and  uninhabited;  in  the  natural 
state  and  unimproved  by  man  ;  pertaining 
to  a  wilderness  (the  desert  air).—  n.  An  un- 
inhabited tract  of  land;  a  wilderness;  a 
solitude;  often  a  vast  sandy,  stony,  or  rocky 
expanse,  almost  destitute  of  moisture  and 
vegetation.— v.t.  (de-zerf).  To  forsake;  to 
leave  utterly;  to  abandon;  to  quit,  leave, 
or  depart  from  in  defiance  of  duty.— v.i.  To 
quit  a  service  or  post  without  permission; 
to  run  away.— Deserter,  de-zer'ter,  n.  One 
who  deserts;  particularly,  a  soldier  or  sea- 
man who  quits  the  service  without  per- 
mission.—Desertion,  de-zer'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  deserting;  the  state  of  being  deserted 
or  forsaken. 

Desert,  de-zerf,  n.  [O.Fr.  deserte,  merit, 
from  deservir,  to  deserve.  Deserve.]  The 
quality  of  deserving  either  reward  or  pun- 
ishment; merit  or  demerit;  what  is  deserved 
on  account  of  good  or  evil  done;  reward  or 
punishment  merited;  due  return. — De- 
sertless,  de-zert'les,  a.  Without  merit  or 
claim  to  favour  or  reward;  undeserving. 

Deserve,  de-zerv',  v.t.— deserved,  deserving. 
[O.Fr.  deservir,  desservir,  from  L.  deservio, 
to  serve  diligently— de,  intens.,  and  servio, 
to  serve.]  To  merit;  to  be  worthy  of,  whe- 
ther of  good  or  evil;  to  merit  by  labour, 
services,  or  qualities;  to  be  worthy  of  or 
call  for  on  account  of  evil  acts  or  qualities 
(actions  that  deserve  censure).  —  v.i.  To 
merit;  to  be  worthy  of  or  deserving  (to 
deserve  well  of  a  person).— Deservedly, 
de-zer'ved-li,  adv.  According  to  desert, 
whether  of  good  or  evil;  justly.— Deser- 
ver,  de-zer'ver,  n.  One  who  deserves  or 
merits:  used  generally  in  a  good  sense.— 
Deserving,  de-zer'ving,  a.  Worthy  of 
reward  or  praise ;  meritorious.  —  Deser- 
Vingly,  de-zer'ving-li,  adv.  Meritoriously; 
with  just  desert. 

Deshabille,  dez-a-beT,  n.  [Fr.— des = prefix 
dis,  and  habiller,  to  dress;  akin  habiliment.] 
The  state  of  being  in  undress,  or  of  not 
being  properly  or  fully  dressed. 
Desiccate,  de-sik'at,  v.t.— desiccated,  desic- 
cating. [L.  desicco,  to  dry  up— de,  intens., 
and  sicco,  to  dry,  from  siccus,  dry.]  To 
exhaust  of  moisture;  to  exhale  or  remove 
moisture  from;  to  dry. — v.i.  To  become 
dry.— Desiccant,  Desiccative,  de-sik'- 
ant,  de-sik'a-tiv,  a.  Drying.— n.  A  medi- 
cine or  application  that  dries  a  sore. — 
Desiccation,  des-ik-ka'shon.  n.  The  act 
of  making  dry;  the  state  of  being  dried. 

Desiderate,  de-sid'er-at,  v.t.  [L.  desidero, 
desideratum,  to  long  for,  to  feel  the  want 
of,  whence  also  desire.]  To  feel  the  want 
of;  to  miss;  to  want;  to  desire.— Desider- 
atlve,  de-sid'er-a-tiv,  a.  Having  or  imply- 
ing desire;  expressing  or  denoting  desire. 
— n.  A  verb  formed  from  another  verb  and 


expressing  a  desire  of  doing  the  action  im 
plied  in  the  primitive  verb.  Desider- 
atum, desid'er-a"tum,  n.  pi.  Desider- 
ata, di'-Hid'er-a"ta.  |L.]  That  which  is 
Dot  possessed,  but  which  is  desirable;  some- 
thing muob  wanted. 

Design,  de  sin'  or  dc-zTn',  v.t.  [L.  designo, 
to  mark  out,  point  out,  contrive— de,  and 
tigno,  to  seal  or  stamp,  from  signum,  a 
Hik'ii.  SIGHT.]  To  plan  and  delineate  by 
drawing  the  outline  or  figure  of;  to  sketch, 
as  for  a  pattern  or  model ;  to  project  or 
plan;  to  contrive  for  a  purpose;  to  form  in 
idea  (a  scheme);  to  set  apart  in  intention; 
to  intend;  to  purpose. — v.t.  To  intend;  to 
purpose. — n.  A  plan  or  representation  of  a 
thing  by  an  outline;  first  idea  represented 
by  lines,  as  in  painting  or  architecture;  a 
sketch;  a  drawing;  a  tracing;  a  scheme  or 
plan  in  the  mind;  purpose;  intention;  aim; 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  preconceived 
end;  contrivance.— Deslgnable,  de-sl'na- 
bl  or  de-zi'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
signed or  marked  out;  distinguishable.— 
Designate,  des'ig-nat,  v.t.  —  designated, 
designating.  To  mark  out  or  indicate  by 
visible  lines,  marks,  description,  &c;  to 
name  and  settle  the  identity  of;  to  deno- 
minate; to  select  or  distinguish  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose;  to  appoint,  name,  or  assign. 
—Designation,  des-ig-na'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  designating;  a  distinguishing  from 
others;  indication;  appointment;  assign- 
ment; distinctive  appellation. — Desigiia- 
tive,  Designatory,  des'ig-na-tiy,  des'ig- 
na-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  designate  or  indicate. 
—Designator,  des'ig-na-ter,  n.  One  who 
designates  or  points  out.— Designedly, 
de-si'ned-li  or  de-zi'ned-li,  adv.  By  design; 
purposely;  intentionally.— Designer,  de- 
si'ner  or  de-zi'ner, _n.  One  who  designs.— 
Designing,  de-si'ning  or  de-zi'ning,  pp. 
and  a.  Artful;  insidious;  intriguing;  con- 
triving schemes  of  mischief. 
Desire,  de-zir',  v.t. — desired,  desiring.  [Fr. 
disirer,  from  L.  desidero,  desideratum,  to 
desire  (desiderate  being  thus  the  same  word) 
— prefix  de,  and  sidero,  as  in  considero. 
Consider.]  To  wish  for  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of;  to  long  for;  to  hanker  after; 
to  covet;  to  express  a  wish  to  obtain;  to 
ask;  to  request;  to  petition. — v.i.  To  be  in 
a  state  of  desire  or  anxiety.— n.  [Fr.  ddsir, 
from  the  verb.]  An  emotion  or  excitement 
of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  attainment  or 
possession  of  an  object  from  which  pleasure 
is  expected;  a  wish,  craving,  or  longing  to 
obtain  or  enjoy;  the  object  of  desire;  that 
which  isi  desired.  —  Desirability,  De- 
sirableness, de-zi'ra-bir"i-ti,  de-zi'ra-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  desi- 
rable.—Desirable,  de-zi'ra-bl,  a.  Worthy 
of  desire;  calculated  or  fitted  to  excite  a 
wish  to  possess.— Desirably,  de-zl'ra-bli, 
adv.  In  a  desirable  manner. — Desirer, 
de-zl'rer.n.  One  who  desires.  —  Desi- 
rous, de-zl'rus,  a.  Filled  with  a  desire; 
wishing  to  obtain;  wishful;  covetous:  often 
with  of— Desirously,  de-zi'rus-li,  adv. 
With  desire;  with  earnest  wishes. 
Desist,  de-sist',  v.i.  [L.  desisto,  to  desist— 
de,  away  from,  and  sisto,  to  stand,  as  in 
assist,  consist,  persist,  &c.  Stand.]  To 
cease  to  act  or  proceed;  to  forbear;  to  leave 
off;  to  discontinue;  to  cease.— Desist  ancc, 
Desistence.t  de-sis'tans,  de-sis'tens,  n. 
A  ceasing  to  act  or  proceed;  a  stopping. 

Desk,  desk,  n.  [A.Sax.  disc,  a  table,  a  dish; 
L.L.  discus,  a  desk,  from  L.  discus,  Gr. 
diskos,  a  disc,  a  quoit;  dais,  dish,  disk  are 
the  same  word.]  A  kind  of  table  or  piece 
of  furniture  with  a  sloping  upper  surface 
for  the  use  of  writers  and  readers;  a  frame 
or  case  to  be  placed  on  a  table  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Desman,  des'man,  n.  The  European  musk- 
rat. 

Desmograpby,  des-mog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
desmos,  a  ligament.]  A  description  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  body.— Desmology,  des- 
mol'o-ji,  n.  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews. 

Desolate,  des'o-lat,  v.t.— desolated,  desolat- 
ing. [1>.  desolo,  desolatum,  to  leave  alone, 
to  forsake  —  de,  intens.,  and  solo,  to  lay 
waste,  from  solus,  alone.    Sole,  a.]    To  de- 


prive of  inhabitants;  to  maki 
waste;  to  ruin;  to  ravage.- (i.  |l,  iU 
]>]).  of  desolo,  desolatum.]    Dcstitut 
prived  of  inhabitants;  desert;  utiiuhabitt 
laid  waste;  in  a  ruinous  condition;  writhe 
a  companion;  solitary;  forsaken, 
lonely.    Desolately,  des'G-lat-li,  adv. 
a  desolate  manner.-  Dcsolatciicfts,  de 
o-lat-nes,  n.    A  state;  of  being  desolate 
Desolater,  Desolator,  derfi 
One  who  or  that  which,  desolates     l>» . 
latlon,  des-G  la'shon,  n.    The  act  of  dci 
lating;  devastation;  havoc;  ravage;  a  pin 
depopulated,  ravaged,  or  laid  waste;  t 
state  of  being  desolate;  gloominess;  a; 
ness;  melancholy;  destitution;  ruin. 
Despair,  de-spar',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  desperer  (n< 
desesperer),  from  L.  despero—dt,  priv.,  a 
spero,  to  hope,  allied  to  Skr.  root 
desire.     Prosper  is  from  same  root.l 
give  up  all  hope  or  expectation :  follow 
by  of;  to  be  sunk  in  utter  want  of  hope 
n.  The  state  of  being  without  hope,  co 
bined  with  a  dread  of  coming  evil;  ho] 
lessness ;  desperation :   that  which  cam 
despair;  theol.  loss  of  nope  in  the  mercy 
God— Despairer, de-spa'rer, n.  One  « 
despairs.  —  Despairing,  de-spa'ring, 
Indulging  in  despair;  prone  to  despair; 
dicating  despair.  —  Despairingly,  < 
spa'ring-li,  adv.    In  a  despairing  manner 
Despatch,  des-pach',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  despeeeh 
Fr.  depecher,  to  despatch,  to  expedite,  fn 
L.L.  dispedico—h.  dis,  apart,  and  pedi 
a  snare,  or  from  a  L.L.  dispactare,  fn 
L.  dis,  and  pango,  pactum,  to  fasten,  as 
compact,  a.]    To  send  or  send  away;  pai 
cularly  applied  to  the  sending  of  messengt 
agents,  and  letters  on  special  business,  a 
often  implying  haste;   to  hasten;  to  i 
pedite;  to  speed;  to  send  out  of  the  wor 
to  put  to  death;  to  slay;  to  kill;  to  perfo 
or  execute  speedily;  to  finish. — n.  The 
of  despatching;  the  getting  rid  of  or  do 
away  with  something;  dismissal;  riddai; 
speedy  performance;  speed;  haste;  expe 
tion;  a  letter  sent  or  to  be  sent  with  exp< 
tion  by  a  special  messenger;  a  letter 
some  affair  of  state  or  of  public  conce 
a  letter,  message,   or  document,  sent 
some  public  officer  on  public  business' 
Despatcher,  des-pacb/er,  n.     One  v. 
despatches.— Despatcliful,  des-pach'l 
a.  Full  of  despatch  or  haste;  bent  on  ha.1 
indicating  haste. 

Desperado,  des-per-a'do,  n.  [Old  Sp.l 
desperate  fellow;  one  fearless  or  regard! 
of  safety;  a  reckless  ruffian. 
Desperate,  des'per-at,  a.  [L.  desperat 
pp.  of  despero,  to  despair.  Despai 
Without  hopet;  regardless  of  safety;  ft, 
less  of  danger;  reduced  to  extremity  i 
reckless  of  consequences;  frantic;  proce 
ing  from  despair;  reckless;  beyond  he 
irretrievable;  past  cure;  hopeless  (despei 
diseases,  situation,  undertaking).  —  D 
perately,  des'per-at-li,  adv.  In  a  des) 
ate  manner;  recklessly;  violently;  furiou 
madly.— Desperateness,  des'per-at-i 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  despen 
—Desperation,  des-per-a'shon,  n. 
state  of  being  desperate;  a  giving  up 
hope;  disregard  of  safety  or  danger;  fi 
rage;  violence. 

Despicable,  des'pi-ka-bl,  a.  [L.L.  desp 
bilis,  from  L.  despicor,  despicatus,  to 
spise,  from  despicio.   Despise.]  Desen 
of   being   despised ;    contemptible ;   bi 
mean;  vile;  worthless.    .'.  Syn.  under  C 
temptible.  —  Despicableness,  des 
ka-bl-nes,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  bt : 
despicable.— Despicably,  des'pi-ka- 
adv.  In  a  despicable  manner;  basely;  vil 
Despise,  de-splz',  v.  t.— despised,  despis- 
[O.Fr.  despiz,  pp.  of  despire,  to  desj 
from  L.  despicere,  to  despise— de,  do 
and  specio,  to  look.    Species.    Akin 
picable,  despite.]    To  look  down  upon  | 
have  the  lowest  opinion  of;  to  conte  , 
to  disdain;  to  scorn. 

Despite,  de-spit',  n.    [O.Fr.  despit,  IV  • 
Fr.    depit,    from    L.    despectus,   a  loot, 
down  upon,  a  despising,  from  despicit 
despise.  Despise.  Hence  the  shorter  1 1 
spite.]     Extreme  malice;   malignity; 
temptuous  hate;  aversion;  spite;  dens: 
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th  oootempti  or  contempt  of  opposition; 
itemptuous  defiance;  an  an  of  malice  or 

itcmi't.     r/.t  To  vox;  to  offend;  to  sj>if «■; 
In  spite  of;  not  withstand 
Despiteful,  de  spit  t ul,  it.     Kull  of 
Bits  or  spite;    malicious;    malignant. 
»nltefully.  de  spit  ml  li,  adv.     Willi 
mite      maliciously;    contemptuously.— 
MPltefuluess,  do  spll  I'ul  ik's.  ri. 
spoil.  dS-spoll',   r.t.     [O.Fr.  dtspoiller. 
.  tn  rub,  plunder     dr.  intens.,  and 
1  spoil.     Si'OiL.]    To  t like  from  by 
«•  to  rob;  to  strip;  to  divest;  to  deprive 
it$poti   ft   person   of   ii    tiling).       De- 
lOller,  de-spoi'ler,  ».     One  who  despoils; 
plunderer.      Despoliation,  dc-spo'li- 
diou.  ft.    The  act  of  despoiling;  11  strip- 
it.'- 

spoiid,   dS-spond',    r.i.     (L.  despondeo, 
promise  in  marriage,  to  promise  away, 
p,  to  despond    de,  away,  and  spoil- 
sum,  to  promise  solemnly,  whence 
louse,  respond.]    To  be  quite  cast 
«n.  to  feeldt  pressed  or  dejected  in  mind; 
lope,   heart,  or  resolution.  —  De- 
lendeiicy,  do  spon'den-si,  n.    The  state 
quality  of 'being  despondent,— Dcspoii- 
'iil,  do -spon'dent,  a.    Losing  courage  at 

I  loss  of  hope;  sinking  into  dejection.— 
wpendently,  Dcspoiidlngly,  dc- 
in  dent  -li,  dc-spon'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  de- 
lodent  manner.— Despondcr,  de-spon'- 
r,  11.     One  who  desponds. 

spot,  des'pot,  n.  [Gr.  despoUs,  potes 
lag  from  same  root  as  Gr.  posis,  Lith.  and 
r.  put  is,  lord,  husband;  L.  potior,  to  be 
ister  of,  potts,  able,  potestas,  power;  Slav. 
tpoihir,  gospodar,  lord,  master.]  A  sove- 
y.n  or  monarch  ruling  absolutely  or  with- 
t  control;  a  tyrant;  one  who  enforces  his 

II  regardless  of  the  interests  or  feelings 
others.— Despotic,  Despotlcal,  des- 
t'ik.  des-pot'i-kal,  a.    Absolute  in  power; 

tied  by  constitution,  laws,  or  men; 
bitrary ;  tyrannical.  —  Despotically, 
s-pot'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  despotic  manner. 
despotism,  des'pot-izm,  it.  Absolute 
wer;  unlimited  or  uncontrolled  authority; 
arbitrary  government;  the  rule  of  a 
spot;  absolutism;  autocracy;  tyranny. 

spnniate.t  de-spu'mat,  v.t.  and  i.  [L. 
.•pi/iiio,  despumatum — de,  off,  and  spuma, 
>th,  scum.  Spue.]  To  throw  off  or  re- 
ive froth  or  scum.  —  Despumation, 

s-pu-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  of  despumating. 

squniiiatct  de-skwa'mat,  v.t.  [L.  de- 
uamo,  desquamatum — de,  off,  and  squama, 
scale.]  To  scale  off;  to  peel  off. — Des- 
tination, des-kwa-ma'shon,  n.  A 
dmg  off.  —  Desquamative,  Des- 
laniatory,  des-kwam'a-tiv,  des-kwam'- 
,o-ri,  a.    Relating  to  desquamation. 

ssert,  de-zert',  n.  [Fr.  dessert,  from  des- 
•vir,  to  clear  the  table—  des  (=L.  dis),  and 
nri'r,  to  serve.]  A  service  of  fruits  or 
eetmeats  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  or  en- 
rtainnient.  —  Dessert  ■  spoon,  n.  A 
oon  intermediate  in  size  between  a  table- 
oon  and  tea-spoon,  used  for  dessert. 

stine,  des'tin,  v.t. — destined,  destining. 

destino,  to  place  down,  to  make  firm 
secure— de,  and  a  root  stan,  a  stronger 
rm  of  sta,  root  of  stare,  to  stand,  E. 
ind,  stay,  being  of  the  same  root.]  To 
l,  ordain,  or  appoint  to  a  use,  purpose, 
tte  or  place;  to  fix  unalterably,  as  by  a 
rine  decree;  to  doom;  to  devote;  to  ap- 
int  inevitably.  —  Destination,  des-ti- 
,'shon,  n.  [L.  destinatio.]  The  act  of  des- 
ling;  the  purpose  for  which  anything  is 
tended  or  appointed;  predetermined  ob- 
:t  or  use;  the  place  to  which  a  thing  is 
pointed;  the  predetermined  end  of  a 
.lrney  or  voyage.— Destinist,  des'ti-nist, 

A  believer  in  destiny.— Destiny,  des'- 
m,  n.  A  person's  destined  fate  or  lot; 
timate  fate;  doom;  fortune;  invincible 
cessity;  fate;  order  of  things  fixed  or 
iablished  by  divine  decree,  or  by  connec- 
«  of  causes  and  effects.— pi.  the  Fates. 
stltute,  des'ti-tut,  a.  [L.  destitutus,  pp. 
destituo,  destitutum,  to  set  down,  to  for- 
ke—  de,  down,  and  statuo,  to  set.  State, 
atue,  &c]  Not  having  or  possessing; 
inting:  with  of;  not  possessing  the  neces- 


saries of  life;  in  abject  poverty;  entirely 
without  the  meftns  of  subslatenoe.  Desti- 
tution,   de;-  li  tu'slinli,    II.       'Die    state    el 

being  di  itli  ute ;   ft  stale  <>f   nth  t  want  . 
poTi  rty;  Indigenoe;  depi  Ivat  lonl 
Destroy,   dfl  Itroi',   v.t,     [O.Fr,   detttuirt 
(now  ditruire),  from  i.  de$truo,  to  destroj 

dr.    pnv  ,    and    strun.    tO    1  •  1 1 < I,    bO    builil. 
Sim  ill   Ul     I     'I'n  pull  down;   to  knock   to 

pieces;  to  demollih;  to  ruin;  to  annihilate; 

In  put  an  end  to;  to  cause  to  cease;  to  kill 
or  slay;  to  ravage;  to  spoil.  Destroyer, 
de  sirui'er,  ji.  One  who  or  that  whieh  de 
stroys;  ft  swift  class  of  vessel  intended  ru- 
tin- destruction  of  torpedo-craft,  and  itself 
armed  with  guns  and  torpedoes.-  De - 
si  met ihle,  do-struk'ti-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
destruction;  capable  of  being  destroyed 
—  Dcstructlbility,  Destructible  - 
ness,  do-struk'ti-bil"i-ti,  de-struk'ti-bl-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  destructible.— De- 
struction, do-struk'shon,  n.  |L.  de- 
stnictio.]  The  act  of  destroying;  demoli- 
tion; a  pulling  down;  subversion;  overthrow; 
ruin,  by  whatever  means;  extermination; 
death;  murder;  slaughter;  the  state  of 
being  destroyed ;  cause  of  destruction ;  a 
destroyer  (O.T.).— Destructive,  de-struk'- 
tiv,  a.  Causing  destruction ;  having  the 
quality  of  destroying;  having  a  tendency  to 
destroy;  delighting  in  destruction;  ruinous; 
mischievous;  fatal;  deadly:  with  of  or  to.— 
Destructive  distillation,  the  distillation  of 
organic  products  at  high  temperatures,  by 
which  the  elements  are  separated  or  evolved 
in  new  forms,  as  in  making  gas  from  coal. 
—Destructively,  de-struk'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
a  destructive  manner.  —  Destructlve- 
ness,  de-struk'tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  destructive;  a  propensity  to  destroy. 
— Destructor,  de-struk'ter,  n.  A  de- 
stroyer; a  furnace  for  burning  refuse. 

Desudatlon,  de-su-da'shon,  n.  [L.  de- 
sudo  —  de,  and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  Med.  a 
sweating;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating. 

Desuetude,  des'we-tud,  n.  [L.  desuetudo 
— de,  priv.,  and  suesco,  to  accustom  one's 
self.  Custom.]  A  state  of  being  no  longer 
practised  or  customary;  disuse;  discontinu- 
ance of  practice,  custom,  or  fashion. 

Desulphurate,    Desulphurize,    de- 

sul'fii-rat,  de-sul'fu-riz,  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
sulphur.  —  Desulphnration,   Desul- 

pliurlzation,  de-sul'fu-ra"shon,  de-sul'- 
fu-ri-za//shon,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
sulphur. 

Desultory,  des'ul-to-ri,  a.  [L.  desultorius, 
pertaining  to  a  desultor,  or  rider  in  the 
circus,  from  desilio,  desultum,  to  leap  down 
— de,  down,  and  salio,  to  leap.]  Leaping  or 
hopping  about  J;  passing  from  one  thing  or 
subject  to  another  without  order  or  natural 
connection;  rambling;  unconnected;  un- 
methodical; inconstant;  unsettled;  hasty. 
—Desultorily,  des'ul-to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a 
desultory  manner;  without  method;  loosely. 
— Desultoriiiess,  des'ul-to-ri-nes,  n.  The 
character  of  being  desultory. 

Desynonyinize,  de-si-non'i-mlz,  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix de,  priv.,  and  synonym.]  To  give  a  turn 
of  meaning  to  so  as  to  prevent  from  being 
absolutely  synonymous;  to  use  with  kindred 
but  not  the  same  meanings.— Desyuony- 
Ullzatiou,  de-si-non'i-mi-za"shon,  ft.  The 
act  of  desynonymizing. 

Detach,  de-tach',  v.t.  [Fr.  detacher— de, 
priv.,  and  the  root  from  which  the  English 
noun  tack  is  derived.  Tack,  Attach.]  To 
separate  or  disunite;  to  disengage;  to  part 
from;  to  sever;  to  separate  for  a  special 
purpose  or  service,  especially  some  military 
purpose.— Detached,  de-tacht',  a.  Sepa- 
rated; disunited;  standing  apart  or  sepa- 
rately; drawn  and  sent  on  a  separate  service. 
—Detachment,  de-tach'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  detaching ;  a  body  of  troops  or  num- 
ber of  vessels  selected  or  taken  from  the 
main  army  or  fleet  and  employed  on  some 
special  service  or  expedition. 

Detail,  de-tal',  v.t.  [Fr.  detailler,  to  cut  in 
pieces— de,  and  tattler,  L.L.  taleare,  taliare, 
to  cut,  from  L.  talea,  a  cutting.  Retail, 
Tailor.]  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate  in 
particulars;  to  recite  the  particulars  cf; 
to  particularize;   to   relate  minutely  and 
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par)    by   part.      Detailed,  de  laid',  p    and 

a      Related  In   part  Iculara;   minuti  i>   n 
cited;  exact;   minute:  particular,       De- 

taller,  dc-ta'lcr,  n.     One  who  details. 

Detain,  dc-tan',   v.t,    [Fr,  dtU  1 

ti/ntO,  to  detain     dr,  nil',  and  tttUO,  to  hold, 

as  in  contain,  rt  tain,  fta,  seen  sii  0  In  tenant, 

t,  naoiow.     Tin  \  n  1  ]     To  1.'  •  p    bs 
from;  to  withhold;  to  retain  or  seep  what 
belongs  to  another;    to   keep   Dl    restrain 
from  proceeding;  to  hinder;  to  stayor  stop; 

to  hold  in  custody.    Detainer,  de  ta'ner, 

n.  One  who  detains;  Ul/W,  ft  holding  or 
keeping  possession  of  what  belongs  to  an 
other. —  Detainment,  d3-tan'ment,  n. 

The  act  of  detaining;  detention.  Detent, 
de-tent',  n.  [L.  detentus,  a  keeping  b 
A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a  check  in  a 
clock,  watch,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  ma- 
chine; a  click  or  pawl.— Detention,  dc- 
ten'shon,  ft.  The  act  of  detaining;  a  wrong- 
ful keeping  of  what  belongs  to  another; 
state  of  being  detained;  confinement;  re- 
straint; delay  from  necessity  or  from  acci- 
dent. 

Detect,  de-tekt',  v.t.  [L.  deteyo,  detectum, 
to  uncover,  expose— de,  priv.,  and  teuo,  to 
cover.  Deck.]  To  discover;  to  find  out; 
to  bring  to  light  (an  error,  crime,  criminal). 
—Detectable,  Detectihlc,  de-tek'ta-bl, 
de-tek'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  or  liable 
to  be  detected.— Detect  ion,  de-tek'shon, 
71.  The  act  of  detecting;  the  finding  out  of 
what  is  concealed,  hidden,  or  formerly  un- 
known; discovery.— Detective,  de-tek'tiv, 
a.  Fitted  for  or  skilled  in  detecting;  em- 
ployed in  detecting  crime. — rt.  A  species  of 
police  officer,  having  no  specific  beat  nor 
uniform,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  detect 
offences  and  to  apprehend  criminals;  also 
a  private  person  who  engages  to  investigate 
cases,  often  of  a  delicate  nature,  for  hire. — 
Detector,  de-tek'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  detects  or  brings  to  light;  a  revealer; 
a  discoverer. 

Detent,  Detention.    Under  Detain. 

Deter,  de-ter',  v.t.— deterred,  deterring.  [L. 
deterreo,  to  frighten  from,  to  prevent — de, 
from,  and  terreo,  to  frighten.  Terror.] 
To  discourage  and  prevent  from  acting  or 
proceeding,  the  preventing  agency  being 
something  anticipated  as  difficult,  danger- 
ous, or  unpleasant. — Determent,  de-ter'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  or  cause  of  deterring; 
that  which  deters.  —  Deterrent,  de-ter'- 
ent,  a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to 
deter.— n.  That  which  deters  or  tends  to 
deter.— Deterrer,  de-ter'er,  ft.  One  who 
or  that  which  deters. 

Deterge,  de-terj',  v.t.— deterged,  deterging. 
[L.  detergeo — de,  from,  and  tergeo,  tersum, 
to"  wipe.  Terse.]  To  cleanse  (a  sore);  to 
clear  away  foul  or  offending  matter  from. — 
Deterrence,  Detergency,  de-ter'jens, 
de-ter'jen-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  detergent;  cleansing  or  purging 
power.— Detergent,  de-ter'jent,  a.  Cleans- 
ing ;  purging.  —  ft.  Anything  that  has  a 
strong  cleansing  power.—  Detersion,  de- 
ter'shon,  n.  The  act  of  cleansing.— Deter- 
sive, de-ter'siv.  a.  Having  power  to  cleanse; 
cleansing. — n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
cleansing;  a  detergent.— Detersively,  de- 
ter'siv-li,  adv.  In  a  detersive  manner. — 
Detersiveness,  de-ter'siv-nes,  n. 

Deteriorate,  de-te'ri-o-rat,  v.i.— deterio- 
rated, deteriorating.  [L.  deterioro,  deterio- 
ratum,  from  deterior,  worse,  from  de,  as 
exterior  from  ex,  interior  from  in.]  To 
grow  worse  or  inferior  in  quality;  to  be  im- 
paired in  quality;  to  degenerate. — v.t.  To 
make  worse;  to  reduce  in  quality.  —  De- 
terioration, de-te'ri-o-ra"shon,  n.  The 
process  or  state  of  growing  worse. — Dete- 
riority.t  de-te'ri-or"i-ti,  n.  Deterioration. 

Determine,  de-ter'min,  v.t. — determined, 
determining.  [L.  dctermino,  to  bound,  to 
limit — de,    intens.,  and  terminus,  a  boun- 
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dary,  whence  terminate,  term.]   To  fix  the 

bounds  of;  to  set  bounds  or  limits  to;  to 
mark  off,  settle,  fix,  establish ;  to  end  or 
settle  OOnduslvely,  as  l>y  the  decision  of  a 

doubtful  01  controverted  point;  to  settle 
ultimately;  to  come  to  a  axed  resolution 

and  intention  in  respect  of;  to  give  B  bent 
or  direction  to;  to  influence  the  choice  of; 
to  cause  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  resolu 
tion. — i>.i.  To  resolve;  to  conclude;  to  de 
cide;  to  settle  on  some  line  of  conduct;  to 
cease;  to  terminate.—  Dctcriiilnnbllll  >  , 
de-ter'nii-na-bil"i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being  de- 
terminable. —  Determinable,  de-ter'mi- 
na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  determined, 
ascertained,  decided,  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Determinant,  de-ter'mi-nant,  a. 
Serving  to  determine;  determinative. — 
n.  That  which  determines  or  causes  deter- 
mination; math,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  pro- 
duets  of  several  numbers,  these  products 
being  formed  accordiug  to  certain  specified 
laws;  a  group  of  Biophores  (which  see).— 
Determinate,  dc-ter'mi-nat,  a.  [L.  deter- 
minatus.]  Limited;  fixed;  definite;  estab- 
lished; settled;  positive;  decisive;  conclu- 
sive; fixed  in  purpose;  resolute.— Deter- 
minate inflorescence,  in  hot.  same  as  centri- 
fugal inflorescence. — v.t.\  To  bring  to  an 
end;  to  terminate  (Shak.).—  Determin- 
ately,  de-ter'mi-nat-li,  adv.  In  a  deter- 
minate manner;  precisely;  with  exact  speci- 
fication; resolutely.— Detcrmiiiateness, 
de-ter-mi-nat-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
determinate.— Determination,  de-ter'- 
mi-na"shon,  n.  The  act  of  determining  or 
deciding;  decision  in  the  mind;  firm  resolu- 
tion; settled  purpose;  the  mental  habit  of 
settling  upon  some  line  of  action  with  a 
fixed  purpose  to  adhere  to  it;  adherence  to 
aims  or  purposes;  resoluteness;  chem.  the 
ascertainment  of  the  exact  proportion  of 
any  substance  in  a  compound  body;  med. 
afflux;  tendency  of  blood  to  flow  to  any  part 
more  copiously  than  is  normal. — Deter- 
minative, de-ter'mi-na-tiv,  a.  Having 
power  to  determine  or  direct  to  a  certain 
end;  directing;  conclusive;  limiting;  bound- 
ing ;  having  the  power  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely; employed  in  determining.— Deter- 
mlnator,  de-ter'mi-na-ter,  n.  One  who 
determines.— Determined,  de-ter'mind, 
a.  Having  a  firm  or  fixed  purpose;  mani- 
festing firmness  or  resolution;  resolute.— 
Determinedly,  de-ter'mind-li,  adv.  In 
a  determined  manner.  —  Determiner, 
de-ter'mi-ner,  n.  One  who  decides  or  deter- 
mines. —  Determinism  de-ter'mi-nizm, 
n.  A  system  of  philosophy  which  denies 
liberty  of  action  to  man,  holding  that  the 
will  is  not  free,  but  is  invincibly  determined 
by  motives. 

Deterrent.    Under  Deter. 

Detersion,  Detersive,  &c.  Under  De- 
terge. 

Detest,  de-test',  v.t.  [L.  detestor,  to  invoke 
a  deity  in  cursing,  to  detest— de,  intens., 
and  testor,  to  call  to  witness,  from  testis,  a 
witness;  so  attest,  contest,  also  testify,  testa- 
ment.] To  abhor;  to  abominate;  to  hate 
extremely.'— Detestable,  de-tes'ta-bl,  a. 
Extremely  hateful;  abominable;  very  odi- 
ous; deserving  abhorrence. — Detestable- 
ness,  Detestability,  de-tes'ta-bl-nes, 
de-tes'ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  detestable ;  extreme  hatefulness. — 
Detestably,  de-tes'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  de- 
testable manner. —  Detestation,  de-tes- 
ta'shon,  n.  Extreme  hatred;  abhorrence; 
loathing.  —  Detester,  de-tes'ter,  n.  One 
who  detests. 

Dethrone,  de-thron',  v.t.— dethroned,  de- 
throning. [Prefix  de,  from,  and  throne.)  To 
remove  or  drive  from  a  throne;  to  depose; 
to  divest  of  royal  authority  and  dignity; 
to  divest  of  rule  or  power,  or  of  supreme 
power. — Detbronement.de-thron'ment, 
n.  Removal  from  a  throne;  deposition. — 
Detlironer,  de-thro'ner,  n.  One  who  de- 
thrones. 

Detonate,  det'6-nat,  v.t.  and  i. — detonated, 
detonating.  [L.  detono,  detonatum,  to  thun- 
der—de,  and  tono,  to  thunder.]  To  explode 
or  cause  to  explode;  to  burn  with  a  sudden 
report.  —  Detonating,  det'o-na-ting,  p. 
and  a.    Exploding;  explosive.— Detonating 


powder$.  or  fulminating  powder*,  certain 
chemical  compounds,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed tO  heal  or  suddenly  struck,  explode 
with  a  loud  report,  Owing  tO  one  or  more 
Of  the  constituent,  parts  suddenly  assuming 

the  gaseous  state.  — Detonation,  del  0 

n;i  lion,  R,  An  explosion  or  sudden  report 
made  by  the  inflammation  of  certain  com 
hustible  bodies.  Detonator,  dct'ona- 
lei,  11.  That  which  detonates;  the  device 
by  which  fulminate  of  mercury  is  made  to 
explode  the  charge  in  a  torpedo  or  sub- 
marine mine.  —  Detonization,  det'o-ni- 
za"8hon,  ft.  The  act  of  exploding.— Det- 
011  ize,  det'o-nTz,  v.t.  and  i.—detonized,  det- 
onieing.    To  cause  to  explode;  to  detonate. 

Detort,  de-tort',  v.t.  [L.  detorqueo,  detor- 
tiun  —  ile,  intens.,  and  torqueo,  to  twist, 
whence  contort,  extort,  torture.]  To  distort; 
to  twist,  wrest,  pervert;  to  turn  from  the 
original  or  plain  meaning.— Detortioil, 
Detorslon,  de-tor'shon,  ».  A  turning  or 
wresting;  perversion. 

Detour,  de-tor',  n.  [Fr.  ditour— prefix  de, 
and  remr=E.  turn.]  A  roundabout  or  cir- 
cuitous way;  a  going  round  instead  of  by 
a  direct  road  or  route. 

Detract,  de-trakt',  v.t.  [L.  detracto  —  de, 
from,  and  tracto,  to  draw,  from  traho,  trac- 
tum,  to  draw,  whence  tract,  trace,  &c]  To 
take  away  from  a  whole;  to  withdraw;  to 
disparagef. — v.i.  To  take  away  a  part;  espe- 
cially, to  take  away  reputation;  to  derogate: 
followed  by  from  (this  detracts  from  his 
merit).— Detractor,  de-trak'ter,  n.  One 
who  detracts;  a  detractor.— Detraction, 
de-trak'shon,  n.  [L.  detractio.]  The  act 
of  detracting ;  an  attempt,  by  calumny,  or 
injurious  or  carping  statements,  to  take 
something  from  the  reputation  of  another; 
envious  or  malicious  depreciation  of  a  per- 
son, or  denial  of  his  merits. — Detractive, 
de-trak'tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  power 
to  take  away;  having  the  character  of  de- 
traction.— Detractiveness.t  de-trak'tiv- 
nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  detractive.— De- 
tractor, de-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  uses  de- 
traction; one  who  tries  to  take  somewhat 
from  the  reputation  of  another  injuriously; 
a  muscle  that  draws  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached  away  from  some  other  part.  — 
Detractory,  de-trak'to-ri,  a.  Containing 
detraction;  depreciatory. 

Detrain,  de-tran',  v.t.  To  remove  from  a 
railway  train ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  train : 
said  especially  of  bodies  of  men  (to  detrain 
troops). — v.i.  To  quit  a  railway  train. 

Detriment,  det'ri-ment,  n.  [L.  detrimen- 
tum,  from  detero,  detritum,  to  rub  off  or 
down,  to  wear— de,  down,  and  tero,  to  rub, 
whence  trite.)  A  certain  degree  of  loss, 
damage,  or  injury;  injurious  or  prejudicial 
effect;  harm;  diminution.  —  Detrimen- 
tal, det-ri-men'tal,  a.  Injurious;  hurtful; 
causing  loss  or  damage. 

Detritus,  de-tri'tus,  n.  [L.  detritus,  worn 
down.  Detriment.]  Geol.  a  mass  of  sub- 
stances worn  off  or  detached  from  solid 
bodies  by  attrition;  disintegrated  mate- 
rials of  rocks.— Detrital,  de-trl'tal,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  detritus;  composed  of  de- 
tritus, or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  de- 
tritus. 

Detrude,  de-trod',  v.t.— detruded,  detrud- 
ing. [L.  detrudo—de,  down,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.]  To  thrust  down;  to  push  down.— 
Detrusion,  de-trb'zhon,  n.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  driving  down. 

Detruncate,  de-trung'kat,  v.t  — detrun- 
cated, detruncating.  [L.  detrunco—de,  and 
trunco,  to  maim,  trurecws.cutshort.  Trunk.] 
To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  shorten  by  cutting.— 
Det runcation,  de-trung-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  detruncating. 

Deuce,  dus,  n.  [Fr.  deux,  two.]  A  playing 
card  or  a  die  with  two  spots;  the  two  at 
dice,  being  the  lowest  throw. 

Deuce,  dus,  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  deus, 
God,  used  as  an  interjection;  but  comp. 
L.G.  duus,  G.  daus,  used  similarly;  Armor. 
dus,  teuz,  a  goblin.]  The  devil;  perdition: 
used  only  in  exclamatory  or  interjectional 
phrases.— Deuced,  du'sed  or  dust,  a.  and 
adv.      Devilish;    excessive;    confounded. 


{Slang.)— Deucedly,  dd'sed-li,  adv.  Con 
foundedly. 

Deuterogamy,  da-ter-og'a-mi,  n.  |<;r 
deuteros,  second,  and  gaiuos,  marriage.  |  A 
second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  fins 
husband  or  wife  Deulei 'Ogam  1st,  dfl 
ter-og'a-mist,  n.  One  who  marries  a  Becom 
t  ime. 

Deuteronomy,  du-ter-on'o-ml,  n.    [Or 

deuteros,  second,  and  nomas,  law.)  Lit.  tin 
second  law  or  second  statement  of  the  law 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch:  henci 
Deutcronomist,  its  writer. 

Deuteropatliy,  du-ter-op'a-thi,  n.  [Or 
deuteros,  Becond,  and  pathos,  suffering 
Med.  a  secondary  disease  or  sympatbeS 
affection  of  one  part  with  another  l><  \, 
tcronatliir,  du'ter-o-path"ik,  a.  iv, 
taining  to  deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy.t  du-ter-os'ko-pi,  n.  [Or 
deuteros,  second,  skopeo,  to  Bee.]  Th> 
second-sight. 

Deutoplasm,  dii'to-plazm,  n.  Biol,  tha 
portion  of  the  yolk  of  ova  which  furnishe 
nourishment  for  the  embryo  (the  proU 
plasm).— Dcutoplastic,  du-to-plas'tik,  a 
Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  deutoplasm. 

Devaporation,  de-vap'er-a"8hon,  n.  Th 
change  of  vapour  into  water,  as  in  tfa> 
formation  of  rain. 

Devastate,  dev'as-tat,  v.t.— devastated,  d* 
vastating.  [L.  devasto,  devastatum,  to  la 
waste — de,  intens.,  and  vasto,  to  lay  wastt 
Waste.]  To  lay  waste;  to  ravage;  to  de 
solate.— Devastation,  dev-as-ta'shon,  n 
[L.  devastatio.]  The  act  of  devastating 
the  state  of  being  devastated;  ravage 
havoc;  desolation.— Devastator,  dev-a* 
ta'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  devastates 

Develop,  de-vel'up,  v.t.  [Fr.  developpei 
O.Fr.  desveloper— prefix  des,  L.  dis,  apart 
and  a  Teut.  verb  =  O.E.  wlappe,  E.  ivraj 
similarly  envelop.]  To  unfold  graduallj 
to  lay  open  part  by  part;  to  disclose  or  shen 
all  the  ramifications  of;  biol.  to  make  t 
pass  through  the  process  of  natural  evoli 
tion. — v.i.  To  be  unfolded;  to  become  man 
fest  in  all  its  parts;  to  advance  from  on 
stage  to  another  by  a  process  of  natural  0 
inherent  evolution ;  to  grow  or  expaDd  b 
a  natural  process;  to  be  evolved;  to  procee 
or  come  forth  naturally  from  some  vivifj 
ing  source.  —  Developable,  de-vel'up-£ 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  developing  or  of  bein 
developed.  —  Developer,  de-vel'up-er,  1 
One  who  or  that  which  develops  or  unfoldi 
—Development,  de-vel'up-ment,  n.  Th 
act  or  process  of  developing;  unfolding;  tb 
unravelling  of  a  plot;  a  gradual  growth  c 
advancement  through  progressive  change.' 
the  organic  changes  which  take  place  i 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  from  thel 
embryo  state  until  they  arrive  at  maturit; 
photog.  the  process  following  exposure,  b 
which  the  image  on  the  plate  is  rendere 
visible.—  Development  theory,  biol.  thetheoi 
that  plants  and  animals  are  capable  c 
advancing,  in  successive  generations  an 
through  an  infinite  variety  of  stages,  froi 
a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  an 
that  the  more  highly  organized  forms  i 
present  existing  are  not  the  result  of  sped; 
creations,  but  are  the  descendants  of  lowt 
forms.  —  Developmental,  de-vel'ui 
men-tal,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  development 
formed  or  characterized  by  development. 

Deviate,  de'vi-at,  v.i.— deviated,  deviating 
[L.  devio,  deviatum—de,  from,  and  via,  wa; 
seen  also  in  convey,  obvious,  voyage,  &c 
To  turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  comiuc 
or  right  way,  course,  or  line;  to  diverge;  t 
err;  to  swerve;  to  vary  from  uniform  stat 
— v.t.  To  cause  to  deviate.— Deviatioi. 
de-vi-a'shon,  n.  A  turning  aside  from  tl 
right  way,  course,  or  line;  variation  fro 
a  common  or  established  rule  or  standar 
—Deviation  of  the  compass,  the  deviatic 
of  a  ship's  compass  from  the  true  magnet 
meridian,  caused  by  the  near  presence  ■ 
iron. 

Device,  de-vis',  n.    [O.Fr.  devise,  a  devic 
Fr.  deviser,  to  imagine,  devise;   from 
divido,  divisum,  to  divide.    Divide.]   in 
which  is  formed  by  design  or  inventea; 
scheme,    contrivance,   stratagem,   projec 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  buhV,      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  «. 
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Billion  or  faculty  of  devising  (Shak  ); 
nothing  fancifully  conceived,  as  an  orna- 
ntal  deaiau;  an  emblem  or  figure  repn 
itative  "i  -i  family,  person,  action,  or 
ihi>.  « iiii  or  n itboul  a  motto, 
til  .l.'v'il.  n.  I  V  Sax,  dedfol,  from  L. 
tJr  diabolos,  I  lie  accuser,  from 
I  a  accuse  |    An  evil  Hpiril  or  being; 

aril  one,  represented  in  Scripture  as 

treducer,  father  of  lies,  tempter,  &o  . 
Iced  person;  a  ferocious  marsupial 
■aelof  rasmania;  a  printer's  errand  boy; 
lachine  through  which  cotton  or  wool  is 
i  to  ]  repare  it  for  the  carding 
chines;   a  teasing  machine;  a  machine 
cutting  up  rags  and  old  cloth  into  flock 
I  for  other  purposes;  cookery,  a  dish,  as 
i, mi  with  some  meal  on  it,  grilled  and 
toned  with  pepper.     The  devil,  is  used 
mi  expletive  and  also  In  various  collo- 
n  asiona  being  equivalent  to  ruin 
lion,  something  very  annoying  or 
seeing,  the  deuce.     Devil's  advocate,  R. 
h.  CK.  a  person  appointed  to  raise  doubts 
inst  the  claims  of  a  candidate  for  canon- 
ion,    v.t,    devilled,  devilling.  To  pepper 
excessively  and  broil;  to  tease  or 

up  by  an  instrument  called  a  devil. — 
vlllsli,  dev'il-ish,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
lit  its  of  the  devil;  pertaining  to  the 
il;  diabolical;  very  evil  and  mischievous. 
levlllshly,  dev'il-ish-li,  adv.  In  adev- 
i  manner.— Devlll.shness,  dev'il-ish- 

ii.  The  (iiiality  of  being  devilish.— 
vlluieul,  dev'il-inent,  n.  Trickery; 
ishness;  devilry;  prank.  (Colloq.) — 
tilry.  dev'il-ri,  n.  Devilment;  extreme 
redness;  wicked  mischief.  —  Devll- 
y-('iirt',.i.  Rollicking;  reckless.  (Slang.) 
evil's-bit,  n.  A  common  British  plant 

4  to  the  teasel,  having  heads  of  blue 

arly  globular,  and  a  fleshy  root, 
:h  is,  as  it  were,  cut  or  bitten  off  ab- 
ly. —  Devil's  bones,  n.  Dice.  — 
til's  books,  n.  Cards.  —  Devil's- 
it,  ».  The  name  given  to  flock  made 
he  machine  called  the  devil  put  of  old 
lien  materials;  shoddy. 

lous,  de'vi-us,  a.  [L.  devius—de,  and 
way.  Deviate.]  Out  of  the  common 
or  track;  following  circuitous  or  wind- 
paths;  rambling;  erring;  going  astray. 
evlously,  de'vi-us-li,  adv.  In  a  devi- 
manner.— De  vlousness,  de 'vi  -us - 
n.  The  character  or  state  of  being 
aus. 

Ke,  de-vlz',  v.t.  —  devised,  devising. 
deviser,  to  devise  or  invent,  to  dispose 
See  Device.]    To  invent,  contrive,  or 

in  the  mind;  to  strike  out  by  thought; 
an;  to  scheme;  to  excogitate;  law,  to 
or  bequeath  by  will.— v.t.  To  consider; 
Hvtrive;  to  lay  a  plan;  to  form  a 
ire.  —  ».   The  act  of  bequeathing  by 

a  will  or  testament:  a  share  of  estate 
eathed.-Devisable,  de-vl'za-bl,  a. 
.ble  of  being  devised.— Devisee,  dev- 

*"  *J-^e  Person  t0  whom  a  devise  is 
J. -Deviser,  de-vl'zer,  n.  One  who 
ies;  a  coutriver;  an  inventor. —  De- 
»r,  de-vi'zer,  n.    One  who  gives  by  will. 

talize,  de-vi'tal-Iz,  v.t.  To  deprive 
;ality;  to  take  away  life  from. 
trlfy,  de-vit'ri-fl,  v.t.—devitrified,  de- 
Tpng.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or 
irance  of  glass.— Devitrification, 
I  n-h-ka"shon,  n.    The  act  of  devitri- 

'W-  de-void',  a.  [Prefix  de,  out,  from, 
>owl.\  Destitute;  not  possessing:  with 
fore  the  thing  absent. 

ir,  dev-war',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  debere, 
re,  whence  debt.]  Service  or  duty;  an 
:  civility  or  respect;  respectful  notice 
o  another. 

Ive,  de-volv',  v.t.-devolved,  devolving, 
evolvo,  derolutum—de,  and  volvo,  to 
>een  also  in  revolve,  convolve,  volume, 

5  H  To  ro11  down;  to  move  from 
-erson  to  another;  to  deliver  over,  or 
one  possessor  to  a  successor.— v  i  To 
°T^V  nnuce'  t0  pass  from  one 'to  an- 
.'  ^-.t-  by  succession  from  one  pos- 
JS'!  successor.-Devolvement, 
ivment,  „.    The  act  of  devolving  — 
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Devolution.  d«  v  fj  hi'shon,  »i.  |L  |,  ,ifl„ 
>"ii".\  The  an  mi  rolling  doirn;  the  sol  of 
devolving,   transferring,  or  handing  over; 

a  pawing  to  or  falling  u| a  sua  esaoi 

Devonian,  de  rfl  dI  an,  a,  Of  or  pertain- 
Ing  to  Devonshire  in  Bugland;  geol,  a  term 
applied  to  a  great  portion  ol  the  palaeozoic 

strata   ol     North    and    South    Devon,    lying 

between  the  Silurian  and  oarboniferoui 
rocks,  and  soiiietimrs  used  as  synonymous 

With  'old  red  sandstone'. 

Devonport,  dev'on  port,  n.    a  Bort  of 
small,  generally  ornamental,  writing-table, 
fitted    up    with    drawers   and    other    000 
veniem 

Devote,  dc-vot',  v.t.— devoted,  devoting, 
1 1,,  devoveo,  devotum,  to  vow  anything  to  a 

deity,  tO  devote  i(e.  intcns.,  and  poveo,  to 
vow.  Vow,  Vote.]  To  appropriate  by  vow; 
to  set  apart  or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  act; 
to  consecrate;  to  give  up  wholly;  to  direct 
the  attention  wholly  or  chiefly  (to  devote 
one's  self  or  one's  time  to  science);  to  give 
up;  to  doom;  to  consign  over  (to  devote  one 
to  destruction).— Devoted,  de-vo'ted,  a. 
Strongly  attached  to  a  person  or  cause; 
ardent;  zealous.—  Devoted ness,  dc-vo'- 
ted-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  devoted.— 
Devotee,  dev'o-te,  n.  One  who  is  wholly 
devoted;  a  votary;  particularly,  one  who 
is  superstitiously  given  to  religious  duties 
and  ceremonies.— Denotement,  de-vot'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  devoting.— Devoter, 
de-vo'ter,  n.  One  that  devotes.— Devo- 
tion, de-vo'shon,  n.  The  state  of  being 
devoted  or  set  apart  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose; a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  affections 
to  God,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  piety, 
in  religious  duties,  particularly  in  prayer 
and  meditation;  devoutness;  performance 
of  religious  duties:  now  generally  used  in 
the  plural;  ardent  attachment  to  a  person 
or  a  cause;  attachment  manifested  by  con- 
stant attention;  earnestness;  ardour;  eager- 
ness.—Devotional,  de-vo'shon-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  devotion;  used  in  devotion;  suited 
to  devotion.  —  Devotlonalls?,  Devo- 
tionist,  de-vo'shon-al-ist,  de-vo'shon-ist, 
n.  A  person  excessively  given  to  devotions; 
a  religious  devotee—  Devotionally,  de- 
vo  shon-al-li,  adv.  In  a  devotional  manner: 
towards  devotion. 

Devour,  de-vour',  v.t.  [Fr.  divorer,  L.  de- 
vorare—de,  intens.,  and  voro,  to  eat  greed- 
ily, whence  voracious.]  To  eat  up;  to  eat 
with  greediness;  to  eat  ravenously;  to  de- 
stroy or  consume;  to  waste.— v.t. f  To  act 
as  a  devourer;  to  consume  (O.T  ).  —  De- 
vonrable,  de-vou'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
or  tit  for  being  devoured.— Devourer,  de- 
vou  rer,  n.  One  who  devours.— Devour- 
ing, de-vou'riug,  a.  Consuming;  wasting; 
destroviner.  —  lt<>\  <>■■■•  1  noli-     /is™, ,/-:«„ 
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destroying.— Devouringly,   de-vou'ring- 
h,  adv.    In  a  devouring  manner. 

Devout,  de-vout',  a.  [Fr.  divot,  devout;  L. 
devotus.  Devote.]  Yielding  a  solemn  and 
reverential  devotion  to  God  in  religious  exer- 
cises; pious;  devoted  to  religion;  religi- 
ous; expressing  devotion  or  piety;  solemn- 
earnest.— Devoutly,  de-vout'li,  adv.  In 
a  devout  manner;  piously;  religiously 
earnestly.— Devoutness,  de-vout'nes,  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  devout. 

Dew,  du,  n.  [A.  Sax.  dedw,  D.  dauw,  Dan 
dug,  G.  tlmu  —  dew;  akin  dazzle,  dank.) 
Ihe  aqueous  vapour  or  moisture  which  is 
deposited  in  small  drops,  especially  during 
the  night,  from  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  when  they  have  become 
colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.— 
—v.t.  To  wet  with  dew;  to  bedew.— Dew- 
berry,  n.  A  species  of  bramble,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  black,  with  a  bluish  bloom,  and 
an  agreeable  acid  taste.— Dew-claw,  n 
The  uppermost  claw  in  a  dog's  foot,  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  not  touching  the  ground. 
— De  wdrop,  du'drop,  n.  A  drop  or  spangle 
of  dew.— Dewfall,  dii'fal,  n.  The  falling 
?  ,i  ^  or  the  time  wh^n  dew  begins  to 
fall.— Dewiness,  du'i-nes,  n.  State  of 
*  .ingdewy.—  Dewlap,  du'lap,  n.  The 
fold  of  skin  that  hangs  from  the  throat  of 
oxen  or  cows,  or  a  similar  appendage  in 
other  animals.  —  Dewlant,  du'lapt,  a. 
furnished  with  a  dewlap,  or  similar  appen- 
dage.   (Shak.)— Dew-point,  n.   The  tem- 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 


peratura  when  dew  beglni  t<>  be  depo 
varying  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmo 
Phere     I ►«•■»»  v  dQ'i,  a     Ol  oi  p  rtalidng 
i"  dew:  partaking  ol  th<   nature  oi  a] 
;"!"'  ol  di  u.i  toil  t  urith 

with,  dew;  aooompanii  d  with  den  abound 
Ing  in  di  u  .  fftllfog  gently,  oi  n  fn  ihing, 
like  dew  \de\ 

Dexter,  deke'ter.  «     \\.  demter,  right  on 
the  right  aide,  akin  to  <;■-.  denies,  Ski   dak 
■Ad,  on  the  righl  hand.]    Pertaining  to  or 

Utuated   On    the  riKht  hand;    rigbl    i 

posed  to  Left     Dexterity,  deb   t< .  'I  tl  n 
1 1,,  deateritae.]     Ability  to  uae  the  i 

hand   more   readily   than   the  left  t      I 

handedni  ast;  i  rpi  rtnew;  skill;  thai  n 
ness  in  performing  an  action  which  pro 
oeeda  from  experii  ooe  oi  practice,  united 

with  activity  or  ijuick  motion;  readiness 
of  mind  or  mental  faculties,  as  in  oootrl 
vance,  or  Inventing  means  to  accomplish 
a  purpose;  promptness  m  devising  ex- 
pedients.  —  Dexterous,  deks'ter-iiH,  a 
Characterized  by  dexterity;  skilful  and  ac- 
tive with  the  hands;  adroit;  prompt  in  con- 
trivance and  management;  expert;  quick 
at  inventing  expedients;  skilful;  done  with 
dexterity.  Sometimes  written  Dextrous, 
deks'trus.— Dexterously,  deks'ter-us-li, 
adv.  With  dexterity;  adroitly.— Dex I er- 
onsness,  deks'ter-us-nes,  n.  Dexterity.— 
Dexlral,  deks'tral,  a.  Right  as  opposed 
to  left. —  Dextrine,  deks'trin,  n.  The 
gummy  matter  into  which  the  interior  sub- 
stance of  starch  globules  is  convertible,— 
remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  hand, 
whence  its  name.  —  Dextrorse,  Dex  - 
trorsal,  deks-trors',  deks-tror'sal,  a.  [L. 
dextrorsum,  towards  the  right  side— dexter, 
right,  and  vorsum,  for  versum,  turned.] 
Turned  towards  the  right;  rising  from  left 
to  right,  as  a  spiral  line,  helix,  or  climbing 
plant.— Dextrose,  deks'tros,  n.  A  name 
for  grape-sugar,  from  its  solution  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light 
to  the  right. 

Dey,  da,  n.  [Turk,  dai,  an  uncle.]  The 
title  of  the  old  governors  or  sovereigns  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  under  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

Dliole,  dol  n.  The  Cingalese  name  for  the 
wild  dog  of  India. 

Dhow,  dou,  n.  An  Arab  vessel,  generally 
with  one  mast,  from  150  to  250  tons  burden, 
employed  in  mercantile  trading,  and  also 
in  carrying  slaves  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 
Sea. 

Dhurra,  dur'ra,  n.  [Ar.]  A  kind  of  millet 
largely  cultivated  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

DiabeJes,  dl-a-be'tez,  n.  [Gr.  diabetes, 
from  diabaino,  to  pass  through — dia,  and 
baino,  to  go  or  pass.]  Med.  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  great  augmentation  and  often 
manifest  alteration  in  the  secretion  of 
urine,  one  variety  of  it  being  incurable. — 
Diabetic,  Diabetical,  dl-a-be'tik,  di-a- 
be'ti-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  diabetes. 

Diablerie,  Diablery,  di-ab'ler-i,  n. 
[Fr.  diablerie,  from  diable,  devil.]  Devilry; 
mischief;  wickedness;  sorcery;  witchcraft. 
Diabolic,  Diabolical,  di  a-bol'ik,  dl-a- 
bol'i-kal,  a.  [L.  diabolus,  the  devil.  Devil.] 
Devilish;  pertaining  to  the  devil;  infernal; 
impious:  atrocious.— Diabolically,  dl- 
a-bol'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  diabolical  manner. 
— Diabolicalness,  dl-a-bol'i-kal-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  diabolical. 
Dlabrosls,  di-a-bro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  corrosion 
— dia,  intens.,  and  bibrosko,  to  eat.]  Surg. 
the  action  of  corrosive  substances  interme- 
diate between  caustics  and  escharotics. 
Diacanstic,  di-a-kas'tik.  a.  [Gr.  prefix 
dia,  through,  and  E.  caustic. ]  Math,  belong- 
ing to  a  species  of  caustic  curves  formed  by 
refraction.— n.  Math,  a  diacaustic  curve; 
med.  cautery  by  a  burning-glass. 

Diachylon,  Diachylum,  dl-ak'i-lon,  dl- 
ak'i-lum,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  through,  and  chylos, 
juice.]  Med.  a  plaster  originally  composed 
ot  the  juices  of  herbs,  now  made  of  olive-oil 
and  finely  pounded  litharge. 

Dlaconal,  dl-ak'o-nal,  a.  [L.  diaconus, 
Gr.  diakonos,  a  deacon.]    Pertaining  to  a 
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deacon.—  Dlucoiial «\  dl  ak'o-nat,  n.  Tho 
office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon ;  a  body  of 
deacons. 

Dlncoiistlc,  dl-a-kous'tik,  a.  [Gr.  Ma, 
through,  ami  akovd,  to  hear.]  Pertaining 
to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds.— Dtaconttlct,  dl-a-koustlki,  it. 
The  science  or  doctrine  of  the  properties 
of  sound  refracted  by  passing  through 
different  mediums;  diaphonics. 

Diacritical,   Diacritic,  dl-a-krit/l-kel 

dl-a-krit'ik,  a.  [Or.  diakritikos — dia,  and 
krino,  to  separate.]  Separating  or  dis- 
tinguishing; distinctive. — Diacritical  mark, 
a  mark  used  in  some  languages  to  distinguish 
letters  which  are  similar  in  form. 

Dluctlnlc,  dl-ak-tin'ik,  a.  [Gr.  dia, 
through,  and  aktia,  akt&noa.  a  ray.]  Capa- 
ble of  transmitting  the  actinic  or  chemical 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Dladel  I»ll,  di'a-delf,  re.  [Gr.  di,  twice,  and 
adelphos,  a  brother.]  Bot.  a  plant  the 
stamens  of  which  are  united  into  two 
bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments.— 
Diadclphons,  di-a-del'fus,  a.  Bot. 
having  the  stamens  united  in  two  bundles. 

I>la<lcm,  di'a-dem,  re.  [Gr.  diade~ma—dia, 
and  deo,  to  bind.]  A  head-band  or  fillet 
formerly  worn  as  a  badge  of  royalty;  any- 
thing worn  on  the  head  as  a  mark  or 
badge  of  royalty;  a  crown;  a  coronet.— 
v.t.j  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  diadem; 
to  crown. 

Diaeresis,  dl-e're-sis,  re.  [Gr.  diairesis, 
from  diaireo,  to  divide.]  Separation  of  one 
syllable  into  two ;  a  mark  which  signifies 
such  a  division,  as  in  naif,  aerial. 

Diaglyph,  di'a-glif,  re.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
and  glypho,  to  carve.]  A  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  figures 
are  sunk  below  the  general  surface;  an 
intaglio— Diaglyphic,  d!-a-glif  ik,  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of 
a  diaglyph. 

Diagnosis,  di-ag-no'sis,  re.  [Gr.  diagnosis 
—dia,  through,  and  gignosko,  to  know.] 
Scientific  discrimination  of  any  kind;  med. 
the  discrimination  of  diseases  by  their  dis- 
tinctive marks  or  symptoms.— Diagnose, 
dl-ag-nos',  v.t.— diagnosed,  diagnosing.  To 
discriminate  or  ascertain  from  symptoms 
the  true  nature  of.— Diagnostic,  di-ag- 
nos'tik,  a.  Distinguishing;  characteristic; 
indicating  the  nature  of  a  disease. — n.  A 
sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease  is 
known.— pi.  The  department  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  diagnosis  of  diseases; 
symptomatology. 

Diagonal,  di-ag'o-nal,  a.  [Gr.  diagonios, 
from  angle  to  angle — dia,  and  gonia,  an 
angle  or  corner.]  Extending  from  one  angle 
to  the  opposite  of  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  triangles;  lying  in 
this  direction.— re.  A  straight  line  drawn 
between  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadri- 
lateral figure.— Diagonally,  di-ag'o-nal- 
li,  adv.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

Diagram,  di'a-gram,  n.  [Gr.  diagramma— 
dia,  andgrapho,  to  write.]  A  figure  or 
drawing  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  properties  of  any  geometrical  figure, 
as  a  triangle,  circle,  &c;  any  illustrative 
figure  wherein  the  outlines  are  exclusively 
or  chiefly  delineated.— Diagrammatic, 
di'a-gram-mat//ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  diagram.— Dia- 
grammatically,  di/a-gram-mat"i-kal-li, 
adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  diagram. 

Dialieliotronlc,  dI-a-he'li-o-trop"ik,  a. 
[Gr.  dia,  through,  helios,  the  sun,  and  trope, 
a  turning.]  Bot.  turning  transversely  to 
the  light,  as  the  stem  or  other  organs  of 
a  plant;  pertaining  to  diaheliotropism.  — 
Dlaheliotropism,dl-a-he'li-ot"ro-pizm, 
n.  Bot.  the  disposition  or  tendency  of  a 
plant  or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume 
a  more  or  less  transverse  position  to  the 
light. 

Dial,  di'al,  n.  [L.L.  dialis,  daily,  from  L. 
dies,  a  day,  whence  also  diary,  diurnal, 
journal,  &c]  An  instrument  for  showing 
the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  shadow  thrown 
by  means  of  a  stile  or  gnomon  upon  a  sur- 
face; the  face  of  a  watch,  clock,  or  other 


timekeeper;  any  somewhat  similar  plate  or 
ftUM  On  which  a  pointer  or  index  moves,  as 

in  a  gat-meter  or  telegraphic  instrument. 
v.t,  tluilltd,  dialling.  To  measure  with,  or 
as  with,  a  dial.  Dlallst,  d)'al-ist,  n.  A 
constructor  of  dials;  one  skilled  in  dialling. 
— Dialling,  dt'al-ing,  re.  The  art  of  con- 
structing dials;  tho  Hcieneo  which  explains 
the  principles  of  measuring  time  by  the  sun 
dial.  Dial-plate,  n.  The  plate  or  face 
of  a  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  &c. 
Dialect,  dl'a-lekt,  re.  [Fr.  dialecte,  from 
Gr.  dialektos—dia,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  The 
form  or  idiom  of  a  language  peculiar  to  a  pro- 
vince or  to  a  limited  region  or  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  literary  language  of 
the  whole  people;  language;  speech  or  man- 
ner of  speaking.— Dialectal,  di-a-lek'tal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect. — Dialectic, 
Dialectical,  dl'a-lek'tik,  dl-a-lek'ti-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects;  pertain- 
ing to  dialectics. —  Dlalectically,  di-a- 
lek'ti-kal  li,  adv.  In  a  dialectic  manner. — 
Dialectician.  dl-a-lek-tish"an,  re.  One 
skilled  in  dialectics;  a  logician;  a  reasoner. 
—Dialectics,  di-a-lek'tiks,  re.  [Gr.  dia- 
lektike  (techne),  the  art  of  discussing]  The 
art  of  reasoning  or  disputing;  that  branch 
of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules  and  modes 
of  reasoning,  or  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
error;  the  art  of  using  forms  of  reasoning 
so  as  to  make  fallacies  pass  for  truth;  word- 
fence.  Also  Dialectic  in  same  sense. 
Diallage,  di'a-laj,  re.  [Gr.  diallage,  an  in- 
terchange, difference.]  A  silico-magnesian 
mineral  of  a  lamellar  or  foliated  structure, 
akin  to  augite  and  exhibiting  sometimes  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  at  other  times  brown- 
ish or  yellowish;  it  includes  bronzite  and 
hypersthene.  —  Diallogite,  di-al'o-jlt,  re. 
A  mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour  with  a  laminar 
structure  and  vitreous  lustre. 
Dialogue,  di'a-log,  re.  [Fr.  dialogue,  from 
Gr.  dialogos,  dialogue,  from  dialegomai,  to 
dispute— dia,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  A  con- 
versation between  two  or  more  persons;  a 
formal  conversation  in  theatrical  perform- 
ances; a  composition  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  are  represented  as  conversing  on 
some  topic— Dlalogical,  Dialogistlc, 
Dialogistical,  di-a-loj'i-kal,  di-al'o-jis"- 
tik,  dT-al'o-jis"ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a  dialogue;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  dialogue.  — Dialogi- 
cally,  Dialoglstically,  di-a-loj'i-kal-li, 
dI-aro-jis"ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  dialogue.— Dialogism,  di-al'o-jizm,  re. 
Dialogue  in  the  third  person ;  oblique  or  in- 
direct narrative.— Dialogist,  di-al'o-jist, 
71.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue;  a  writer  of  dia- 
logues. —  Dialogize,  di-al'o-jiz,  v.i.  To 
discourse  in  dialogue. 

Dialycarnons,  dl'a-li-kar"pus,  a.  [Gr. 
dialyo,  to  separate,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot. 
composed  of  distinct  carpels.— Dialypet- 
alous,  di'a-li-pet"a-lus,  a.  [Gr.]  In  flowers, 
with  petals  distinct  from  one  another;  poly- 
petalous.— Dialysepalons,  dl'a-li-sep"a- 
lus,  a.    Polysepalous. 

Dialysis,  di-al'i-sis,  re.  [Gr.  dialysis,  a 
separation  —  dia,  and  lyo,  to  dissolve.] 
Chem.  the  act  or  process  of  separating  the 
crystalloid  elements  of  a  body  from  the 
colloid  by  diffusion  through  a  parchment- 
paper  septum;  med.  debility;  also,  a  solution 
of  continuity;  in  writing  or  printing,  same 
as  Diceresis. — Dialyse,  dl'a-liz,  v.t.l  To 
separate  by  a  dialyser.— Dialyser,  di'a-11- 
zer,  re.  The  parchment  paper,  or  septum, 
stretched  over  a  ring  used  in  the  operation 
of  dialysis.— Dialytic,  di-a-lit'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  dialysis. 

Diamagnetic,  dl'a-mag-net"ik,a.  [Prefix 
dia,  and  magnetic]  Applied  to  a  class  of 
substances  which,  when  under  the  influence 
of  magnetism,  and  freely  suspended,  take 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  that'  is,  point  east  and  west. — 
Dianiagnetlsm,  di-a-mag'ne-tizm,  re. 
The  characteristic  phenomena  of  diamag- 
netic bodies. 

Dlamesogamons,  di'a-me-sog"a-mus,  a. 

[Fr.  dia,  through,  mesos.  middle,  and  na.mos, 

marriage.]    Bot.  requiring  an  intermediate 

agent  to  produce  fertilization. 

Diameter,  di-am'e-ter,  re.    [Gr.  diametros 


—dia,  and  metron,   measure.]    A  stralgl 

line  passing  through  the  centre  ,,i 

or  oilier  curvilinear  figure,  terinii 

the  circumference,  and  dividing  the  flgur 

into  two  equal  parts;  a  straight  lini 

the  centre  of  any  body;  the  □ 

verBelythroughacylindricalbody;  thicknei 

—  Diametric,     Diametrical,    Ml 

metral,  dl-a-met'rik,  dl-a-met'ri-kal.dli 

met'ral,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  di 

directlyopposed.— Diametrical  ly.lMai 

mclrally,  dl-a-met'ri-kal  li,  dl  -a 

li,  adv.    In  a  diametrical  direction  or  pun 

tion. 

Diamond,  dl'a-mond,  re.  [)<Y. 
corrupted  from  adamant  (which 
most  valuable  gem  of  extreme  hardnei 
usually  clear  and  transparent,  but  son: 
times  yellow,  blue,  green,  black,  &c,  cot 
sisting  of  pure  carbon ;  a  small  diamor 
fixed  to  a  handle  and  used  for  cutting  glu* 
a  very  small  variety  of  printing  type;  a  fou 
sided  figure  with  the  sides  equal  or  near 
so,  and  having  two  obtuse  and  two  acu 
angles,  called  also  a  lozenge  or  rhomb;  01 
of  a  set  of  playing-cards  marked  with  01 
or  more  such  figures  in  red. — Blackdiamon 
a  term  applied  colloquially  to  coal— a.  R 
sembling  a  diamond;  consisting  of  di 
monds;  set  with  a  diamond  or  diamonds. 
Diamond  -  borer,  Diamond  -drll 
re.  A  metal  bar  or  tube,  armed  at  t! 
boring  extremity  with  one  or  more  bidi 
diamonds,  by  the  action  of  which,  as 
rapidly  revolves,  rocks,  gems,  &c,  a 
speedily  perforated. —  Diamond  typ 
A  kind  of  printing  type.  —  Dlamoii 
wedding.  The  sixtieth  anniversary,  t 
fiftieth  being  the  golden. 

Diander,  di-an'der,  re.  [Gr.  di,  twice,  a 
aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  a  plant  havi 
two    stamens.  —  Dlandrian,    Dia; 

drons,  dl-an'dri-an,  di-an'drus,  a.  B 
having  two  stamens. 

Dianoetic,  di'a-no-et"ik,  a.  [Gr.  dianot 
kos,  from  dia,  and  noeo,  to  revolve  in  t 
mind.]    Capable  of  thought;  thinking; 
tellectual. 

Diapason,  di-a-p&'zon,  re.  [Gr.  diapan 
lit.  through  all  (notes).]  Mus.  an  old  Gre, 
term  for  the  octave;  proportion  in  the  a 
stituent  parts  of  an  octave;  harmony;  t 
entire  compass  of  a  voice  or  an  instrume 
a  rule  or  scale  by  which  the  pipes  of  orga 
the  holes  of  flutes,  &c,  are  correctly  i 
justed;  a  name  of  certain  stops  in  the  org. 
given  because  they  extend  through  t 
scales  of  the  instrument. 

Diapedesis,  dT'a-pe-de"sis,  re.  [Gr.  d 
pedesis,  leaping  through.]  The  passing 
blood  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  I 
vessels  without  rupture  of  tissue. 

Diaper,  di'a-per,  re.  [Fr.  diapre,  pp. 
diaprer,  to  variegate  with  colours;  fr 
L.L.  diasprus,  a  kind  of  precious  clo 
from  It.  diaspro,  jasper.  Jasper.] 
fabric,  either  linen  or  cotton,  or  a  mixt 
of  the  two,  upon  the  surface  of  whicl 
figured  pattern  is  produced;  flowering  eit 
of  sculpture  in  low  relief,  or  of  paintint 
gilding  used  to  ornament  a  flat  surface 
v.t.  To  variegate  or  diversify  with  figui 
to  flower. 

Diapltane,  di'a-fan,  re.  [Gr.  dia,  throu 
and  phaino,  to  show.]  A  woven  silk  si 
with  transparent  and  colourless  figure; 
Diaphanie,  di-af'a-ni,  re.  [Fr.]  The 
or  process  of  fixing  transparent  picture^ 
glass  to  resemble  stained  glass.  —  D 
pfiiaiious,  di-af'a-nus,  a.  Having  po 
to  transmit  rays  of  light,  as  glass;  pellu 
transparent;  clear.— Diaplianonsly, 
af'a-nus-li,  adv.    In  a  diaphanous  ruanri 

Diaplionic,  di-a-fon'ik,  a.  [Gr.  dia,  it 
phone,  sound.]  Diacoustic.  —  DlapU<  ■ 
iCS,  di-a-fon'iks,  re.  The  science  or  doct)  I 
of  refracted  sounds;  diacoustics. 

Diaphoresis,  dI'a-fo-re"sis,  re.  [Gr.  <  • 
phoresis,  perspiration— dia,  and  phone 
carry.]  Med.  a  greater  degree  of  perspira  1 
than  is  natural.  —  Diaphoretic.  U  • 
plioretical,  dfa-fo-refik,  di'a-fo-n - 
kal,  a.  Having  the  power  to  increase  - 
spiration.— Diaphoretic,  re.  A  medi  - 
which  promotes  perspiration;  a  sudoni 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab?me-the,  Fr.  u. 
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niiliramii.  dl'a  fram,  »,  [Or.  diaphraa 
1  ,1  partition  dia,  and  ;>Ji  tt#*  ,  to  break 
to  defend.]  Toe  midriff,  a  muscle 
narating  the  chest  or  thorai  from  the 
Somen;  •  partition  or  dividing  substance, 
a  circular  ring  used  in  telescopes,  \c,  to 
toff  marginal  portions  of  a  beam  <>t  light 
sajcareoua  plat©  which  divides  the  cavity 
oartain  molluscous  shells.  Dlnphrag- 
altc  '11  a  frag-nmt'  ik,  a.  Appertaining 
or  baring  the  character  of  a  diaphragm 
IHnphrasiiialitis,  di  a  frag'nia-tV'tiB, 
intlannnatiou  of  the  diaphragm. 

ITOfcT   dlUr  ki'  "•     tQr  '''•  double,  and 

•  ■.  I     A  form   of    government    in 

ncl'i  the  supreme  power  is  invested  in  two 

nrrhirn.  dT-a-re'a,  n.  [Gr.  diarrhoia— 
1,  through,  and  rheo,   to  flow.]    An  ail 

•nt  consisting  in  a  morbidly  frequent 
sanation  of  the  intestines.     Dlarrhce- 

.  ie'tik,  a.  Producing  diarrhoea. 
nrtlirosls,  d]  ar-thro'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from 
,1,  through,  asunder,  and  arthron,  a  joint.] 
Mft  a  Joint  in  which  the  bones  revolve 
>ely  in  every  direction,  as  in  the  shoulder 
ait. 

nry.  dra-ri,  n.    [L.  diarium,  a  daily  al- 

t  food,  a  journal,  from  dies,  a  day, 

iciuv  also  dial,  diurnal,  journal.]  A  book 

which  daily  events  or  transactions  are 
All;  a  journal;  a  blank  book  dated  for 
■  noord  of  daily  memoranda.— Dlarial, 
lariaii.  dl-a'ri-al,  dl-a'ri-an,  a.  Pertain- 
i  to  a  diary— Diarist,  di'a-rist,  u.  One 
10  keeps  a  diary. 

UtMe,  dl'as-tas,  n.  [Gr.  diastasis,  sepa- 
tion    dia,  asunder,  and  root  sfa,  to  stand.] 

substance  existing  in  barley  and  oats 
ter  germination :  so  called  because  in 
lut  ion  it  possesses  the  property  of  causing 
ireh  to  break  up  at  150'  Fahr.,  transform- 
g  it  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar. 
lHnstema,  dl-as-te'ma,  n.  IGr.]  The 
itural  interval  between  some  of  the  series 
teeth  in  animals. 

nstole,  dl-as'to-lG,  n.  [Gr.  diastole,  a 
awing  asunder — dia,  and  stello,  to  set.] 
hysiul.  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  with 
ood:  opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction; 
m.  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  that  is 
(totally  short.— Diastolic,  dl-a-stol'ik, 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the  diastole. 

astyle,  di'a-stil,  n.  [Gr.  diastylion—dia, 
id  stylos,  a  column.]  Arch,  that  mode 
arranging  columns  in  which  three  dia- 
eters  of  the  columns  are  allowed  for  in- 
rcolumniations. 

atcssarou,  dl-a-tes'ar-on,  n.  [Gr.  dia 
tsaron,  by  four.]  A  harmony  of  the  four 
ispels. 

atlicrmal,  Diathermic,  Diather- 

ions,  dl-a-ther'mal,  di-a-ther'mik,  di-a- 
er'mus,  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and  therme,  heat.] 
reely  permeable  by  heat.  —  Dlathcr- 
lanon s,  di-a-ther'ma-nus,  a.  Having  the 
operty  of  transmitting  or  suffering  radiant 
;at  to  pass  through.— Diathermancy, 
-a-ther'man-si,  n.  The  property  of  trans- 
itting  radiant  heat.  —  Diatherma  ■ 
ism,  di-a-ther'ma-nizm,  n.  The  doctrine 
phenomena  of  the  transmission  of  radiant 
;at. 

athesls,  dl-ath'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.]  Med.  par- 
:ular  disposition  or  habit  of  body,  good 
bad;  predisposition  to  certain  diseases 
ther  than  to  others.— Diathetic,  dl-a- 
et'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  diathesis;  con- 
itutional. 

atom,  di'a-tom.  n.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
id  tome,  a  cutting,  from  forming  often 
osely  connected  chains.]  One  of  a  natural 
der  of  microscopic  vegetable  organisms 
ith  siliceous  coverings,  found  in  fresh 
id  salt  water,  and  in  moist  places— Dia- 
liliaceous,  dT'a-to-ma"shus,  a.  Per- 
illing to  diatoms;  containing  or  made  up 
the  siliceous  parts  of  diatoms. 

atomic,  dl-a-tom'ik,  a.  [Gr.  di,  twice, 
id  atomos,  an  atom.]  Chem.  consisting  of 
'o  atoms.— Diatomlte,  di-at'o-mit,  11. 
name  for  certain  earthy  deposits,  con- 
sting  of  the  minute  siliceous  parts  of  dia- 
ms,  forming  when  dry  a  fine  powder,  and 


n  '  ,1  m  making  dynamite,  glace  for  pottery, 

polishing,  \<\ 

Diatonic,  dl-a  tonlk,  a,  [Or.  dia,  by  01 
through,  and  Conoa,  sound.  J    Bfuj   applied 

to  the  major  or  nun.  >    tO  chords, 

Interrals,  and  melodic  pro  bi  long 

log  to  one  scale.    Dlafoiilcnil.v,  dl-s 

ton'i  Kai  li,  adv.  in  s  diatonic  mann<  1 
Diatribe,  di'a  trib,  a.  [Or.  diaii  d>, ,  I  dil 
ousslon,  amusement,  passing  ol  lima  <'<". 
through,  and  triho,  to  rub . |  A  oontinued 
disputation^;  a  Lengthy  Invective;  a  ha- 
rangue in  which  a  person  Inveighs  against 
something.-  Dlatrihlst,  dl-at'ri  bist,  n. 
The  author  of  a  diatribe, 

Dibble,  dih'l,  n.  [From  dih,  a  form  of  dip.  ] 
A  pointed  Instrument  used  in  gardening 
and  agriculture  to  make  holes  for  planting 
seeds,  bulbs,  fcc.  Also  called  Dibber  (dib'- 
et).—V.t.— dibbled,  dibbling.  To  plant  with 
a  dibble;  to  dig  with  a  dibble.  IMbbler, 
dib'ler,  n.     One  who  dibbles. 

Dlbranchiatc,  dl-brang'ki-at,  a.  [Gr.  di, 
double,  and  branchia,  gills.]  Having  two 
gills.— n.  A  member  of  an  order  of  cephal- 
opoda in  which  the  branchiae  are  two  in 
number,  one  situated  011  each  side  of  the 
body. 

Dicast,  dl'kast,  n.  [Gr.  dikastes,  from  dike 
justice. J  Greek  antiq.  an  officer  answering 
nearly  to  the  modern  juryman.—  Dicas- 
tery,  di-kas'ter-i,  n.  Greek  antiq.  a  court 
of  justice  in  which  dicasts  used  to  sit. 

Dice,  dls,  n.  pi.  of  die,  for  gaming.  Die. — 
v.i. — diced,  dicing.  To  play  with  dice. — 
Diced,  dlst,  a.  Ornamented  with  square 
or  diamond-shaped  figures.— Dice-box,  n. 
A  box  from  which  dice  are  thrown  in 
gaming. — Dicer,  dl'ser,  n.  A  player  at 
dice. 

Dicephalons,  dl-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  di, 
double,  kephale,  head.]  Having  two  heads 
on  one  body. 

Dichlamydcous,  di-kla-mid'e-us,  a.  [Gr. 
di,  double,  chlamys,  a  garment.]  Bot. 
having  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 

Dichogamy,  dl-kog'a-mi,  n.  [Gr.  dicha,  in 
two  parts,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot.  a 
provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  to  pre- 
vent self-fertilization,  as  where  the  stamens 
and  pistils  within  the  same  flower  are  not 
matured  at  the  same  time. — Dichoga- 
nious,  di-kog'a-mus,  a.  Bot.  exhibiting 
or  characterized  by  dichogamy. 

Dichotomons,  di-kot'o-mus,  a.  [Gr. 
dicha,  doubly,  by  pairs,  and  temno,  to  cut.] 
Bot.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from  top  to 
bottom.— Dichotomomly.dl-kot'o-mus- 
li,  adv.  In  a  dichotomous  manner. — Di- 
chotomy, di-kot'o-mi,  n.—A  cutting  in 
two*;  division  J;  division  or  distribution  of 
ideas  by  pairs;  bot.  a  mode  of  branching  by 
constant  forking,  as  when  the  stem  of  a 
plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each  branch 
into  two  others,  and  so  on. 

Dichroism,  dfkro-izm,  n.  [Gr.  di,  twice, 
and  chroa,  colour.]  Optics,  a  property 
possessed  by  several  crystallized  bodies  of 
appearing  under  two  distinct  colours  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  light  is 
transmitted  through  them-  —  Dichroic, 
di-kro'ik,  a.  Characterized  by  dichroism. — 
Dichrolle,  di'kro-It,  n.  A  mineral  gener- 
ally of  a  blue  colour,  but  exhibiting  differ- 
ent colours  indifferent  positions. — Dichro- 
matic, di-kro-mat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  di,  and  chro- 
ma, colour.]  Having  or  producing  two 
colours.  —  Dichroscope,  dT'kr5-skop,  n. 
[Gr.  di,  chroa,  and  skopeo,  to  see.]  An  in- 
strument in  which  a  prism  of  Iceland-spar 
is  used  for  testing  the  dichroism  of  crystals. 
— Dichroscopic,  dl-kro-skop'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  dichroscope. 

Dickens,  dik'enz,  inter j.  [Probably  a  fan- 
ciful euphemism  for  devil;  comp.  L.G. 
dicker,  duks,  the  deuce.]  Devil;  deuce: 
used  interjectionally.    {Shak.) 

Dicker,  dik'er,  n.  [L.G.  and  Sw.  deker, 
G.  decher,  ten  hides,  from  L.L.  dacra, 
decara,  L.  decern,  ten.]  The  number  or 
quantity  of  ten,  particularly  ten  hides  or 
skins. 

Dickey,  Dicky,  dik'i,  n.    [Origin  doubt- 


ful I    An  artlole  <>f  dress  like  the  front  of  1 

hirt,  and  woi d    i.i.  1.1.  1 1,.-  1.1  ,it  in 

a  can  lags  on  «  blob  1  ii'  drivei  ilts,  whether 

in  fronl  "i  not.    Dicky* bird,  a.    a  pal 

name  lor  ■  lit  1 1 .    bird. 

Dlrliiilc,  ill  klin'ik.  a  [Or  »/i,  twice,  and 
klinb,  to  incline  1  Applied  to  crystals  In 
whloh  two  of  the  axe*  are  obliquely  in 
dim  d 

Diclinous,  dl'kli-nus,  a.  [Or.  </«',  double, 
and  k/im  ,  a  bed  |     Bot,  ImviiiK  t  lie  ulaim  nn 

in  one  dower  and  the  pistil  In  another, 

Dlrti'lons.  di  se'liiB,  a.  [<ir.  di,  two,  and 
koilot,   hollow]     Anat.  oharaoterizad   by 

having  two  cavities,  ampbiocslous. 

ihioiid)  liail,  dl-kon-dil'i  an,  a.  [(Jr.  di, 
double,  condyle. J  Zool.  having  two  con- 
dyles at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Dicotyledon,  dT'kot-i  le"don,  n.  [<;r.  </i 
and  kotytidbn, )  A  plant  whose  seeds oon tain 
a  jiair  of  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves,  which 
are  always  opposite  to  each  other.  Di- 
cotyledonous, dI/kot-i-le"do-nu8,  a. 
Having  two  cotyledons. 

Dictate,  dik'tat,  v.t. — dictated,  dictating. 
[L.  dicto,  dictatum,  a  freq.  of  dico,  dictum, 
to  say.  Diction.]  To  deliver  or  enounce 
with  authority,  as  an  order,  command,  or 
direction;  to  instruct  to  be  said  or  written; 
to  utter,  so  that  another  may  write  out;  to 
direct  by  impulse  on  the  mind  (an  action 
dictated  by  fear);  to  instigate.— n.  An  order 
delivered;  a  command;  a  rule,  maxim,  or 
precept,  delivered  with  authority;  rule  or 
direction  suggested  to  the  mind  (the  dic- 
tates of  reason).— Dictation,  dik-ta'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  dictating;  the  act  or  practice 
of  speaking  or  reading  that  another  may 
write  down  what  is  spoken. — Dictator, 
dik'ta-ter,  n.  [L.,  a  supreme  magistrate 
appointed  on  special  occasions  with  un- 
limited power.]  One  invested  with  absolute 
authority;  a  supreme  leader  or  guide  to 
direct  the  conduct  or  opinion  of  others. — 
Dictatorial,  dik-ta-to'ri-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  dictator;  imperious;  overbearing.— 
Dictatorial  ly,  dik-ta-to'ri-al-li,  adv.  In 
an  imperious  manner.  —  Dictatorship, 
Dictature,  dik'ta-ter-ship,  dik'ta-tur,  n. 
The  office  of  a  dictator;  authority;  imperi- 
ousness.— Dictatory,  dik'ta-to-ri,  a.  Over- 
bearing; dictatorial.— Dictatress,  Dic- 
tatrlx,  dik-ta'tres,  dik-ta'triks,  n.  A  fe- 
male dictator. 

Diction,  dik'shon,  n.  [L.  dictio,  from  dico, 
dictum,  to  speak,  appearing  in  a  great 
many  English  words,  as  dictate,  addict,  con- 
tradict, edict,  condition,  preach,  &c]  A 
person's  choice  or  selection  of  words  in 
speaking  or  writing;  general  mode  of  ex- 
pressing one's  self;  style.  .'.  Diction  refers 
chiefly  to  the  words  used ;  phraseology  re- 
fers more  to  the  manner  of  framing  the 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences;  style  in- 
cludes both,  referring  to  the  thoughts  as 
well  as  the  words,  and  especially  compre- 
hends the  niceties  and  beauties  of  a  com- 
position.—Dictionary,  dik'shon-a-ri,  n. 
(L.L.  dictionarium.)  A  book  containing 
the  words  of  a  language  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  with  explanations  or  defini- 
tions of  their  meanings;  a  lexicon;  a  word- 
book; any  work  which  communicates  in- 
formation on  an  entire  subject  or  branch 
of  a  subject,  under  entries  or  heads  ar- 
ranged alphabetically. — a.  Pertaining  to, 
contained  in,  or  given  by  a  dictionary  or 
dictionaries.  —  Dictum,  dik'tum,  n.  pi. 
Dicta,  dik'ta.  IL.]  A  positive  assertion; 
an  authoritative  saying  or  decision. 

Dictyogen,  dik'ti-o-jen,  n.  [Gr.  dictyon, 
network,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Bot.  the 
name  given  to  a  group  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  with  net-veined  leaves,  intermediate 
between  the  monocotyledons  and  dicoty- 
ledons. —  Dlcty ogenous,  dik  -  ti  -  oj '  e  - 
nus,  a.  Bot.  having  the  character  of  a 
dictyogen. 

Did,  did,  pret.  of  do. 

Didactic,  Didactical,  di-dak'tik,di-dak'- 
ti-kal,  a.  [Gr.  didaktikos,  from  didasko,  to 
teach.]  Adapted  to  teach;  containing  doc- 
trines, precepts,  principles,  or  rules;  in- 
tended to  instruct. —  Didactically,  di- 
dak'ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  didactic  manner;  in 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  tJt'm;      w,  tag;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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a  form  to  tench.  —  Didactics,  di-dak'tiks, 
n.    Tho  art  or  Boienoe  of  beaching. 

Dldactyi.  Dldactyle  dl-dak'tiL  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  di,  and  daJetuloa,  the  finger.]  Having 
two  toes  or  two  fingers.— ft.  An  animal 
having  two  toes  only.— Dldacty  Ions,  di- 

dak'ti-lus,  o.    Two-toed  or  two-fingered 
Didnpncr.  did'a-per,  n.    IFor  divedapper 
[Sheik.),  from  dive,  and  dap  =  dip.    Dab- 
chick.]    The  dab-chick  or  little  grehe. 

Diddle,  did'l,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  dyderian,  to 
deceive  or  delude,  originally  perhaps  l>y 
rapid  movements  or  sleight  of  hand. )  To 
cheat  or  trick,  especially  in  money  matters 
(slang);  to  dandle  (provincial). 

Dldclltllia,  dT-del'fi-a,  v.  pi.  [Gr.  di, 
double,  and  dtlphya,  wmnb.]  One  of  the 
three  sub-classes  of  Mammalia  (the  other 
two  being  Ornithodelphia  and  Monodel 
phia),  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  female 
reproductive  organs,  the  young  being  born 
in  an  immature  state  and  carried  in  a  pouch 
or  second  womb  till  perfect;  they  include 
the  marsupials,  as  the  kangaroos,  opos- 
sums, &c.  —  Dldelptalan,  Didelnlilc, 
di-del'fi-an,  di-del'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Didelphia  -Dldclpllid,  dl-del'fid,  n.  A 
member  of  the  Didelphia. 

DldllCtloil.t  di-duk'shon,  n.  [L.  diductio 
— di  for  dis,  and  duco,  to  draw.]  Separation 
by  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

DidimciiliiH,  di-dung'ku-lus,  n.  [Dim. 
from  didus,  the  generic  name  of  the  dodo.] 
The  nearest  living  ally  of  the  dodo,  the 
tooth-billed  pigeon  of  Samoa. 

Didyniiuill,  dl-dim'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  didymos, 
double,  twin.]  A  rare  metal  discovered  in 
1841  in  the  oxide  of  cerium,  and  so  named 
from  being,  as  it  were,  the  twin-brother  of 
lanthanum,  which  was  previously  found  in 

1  the  same  body.— Didynious,  did'i-rnus, 
a.    Bot.  twin;  growing  double. 

Dldyiiain,  did'i-nam,  n.  [Gr.  di,  double, 
and  dynamis,  power,  from  the  two  larger 
stamens  appearing  to  domineer  over  the 
shorter.]  Bot.  a  plant  of  four  stamens, 
disposed  in  two  pairs,  one  being  shorter 
than  the  other.— Didyiiamous,  Dldy- 
li  a  ill  ic,  di-din'a-mus,  did-i-nam'ik,  a.  Bot. 
having  four  stamens  disposed  in  pairs,  one 
shorter  than  the  other. 

Die,  di,  v.i.—  died,  dying.  [Not  an  A.Sax. 
word;  closely  allied  to  the  O.Fris.  deja, 
deya,  Icel.  deyn,  deyja,  Dan.  doe,  to  die; 
A.Sax.  dedd,  dead,  a  kind  of  participial 
form,  death,  death.]  To  cease  to  live;  to 
expire ;  to  decease ;  to  perish ;  to  become 
dead;  to  lose  life:  said  of  both  animals  and 
plants;  to  come  to  an  end;  to  cease  to  have 
influence  or  effect  (his  fame  will  not  die); 
to  sink;  to  faint  (his  heart  died  within  him); 
to  languish  with  pleasure,  tenderness,  affec- 
tion, or  the  like:  to  become  gradually  less 
distinct  or  perceptible  to  the  sight  or  hear- 
ing: generally  followed  by  away  (the  sound 
died  away);  theol.  to  suffer  divine  wrath  and 
punishment  in  the  future  world. — To  die 
out,  to  become  extinct  gradually. 

Die,  di,  n.  [Fr.  di,  O.Fr.  det,  from  L.  datum, 
something  given,  hence  what  is  thrown  or 
laid  on  the  table.  ]  A  small  cube  marked 
on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to  six, 
used  in  gaming  by  being  thrown  from  a  box; 
a  square  body:  in  the  above  senses  the 
plural  is  dice;  arch,  the  cubical  part  of  a 
pedestal  between  its  base  and  cornice;  a 
stamp  used  in  coining  money,  in  foundries, 
&c. :  in  the  last  two  senses  the  plural  is 
regular,  dies. — The  die  is  cast,  everything  is 
now  put  to  hazard;  all  will  depend  upon 
fortune. — Die-sinker,  n.  An  engraver 
of  dies  for  stamping  or  embossing. — Dle- 
s  1 11  king,  n.  The  process  of  engraving 
dies. 

Dielectric,  di-e-lek'trik,  n.  [Gr.  dia, 
through,  and  E.  electric]  Elect,  any  me- 
dium through  or  across  which  electric 
induction  takes  place  between  two  con- 
ductors. 

Dieresis,  dT-e're-sis,  n.    Same  as  Diceresis. 

Diet,  dl'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  diete,  L.L.  dieta,  Gr. 
diaita,  a  way  of  living,  diet.]  A  person's 
regular  food  or  victuals:  manner  of  living 
as  regards  food  and  drink;  course  of  food 


prescribed  and  limited  in  kind  and  quantity; 
allowance  Of  provision.  v.t.  To  furnish  diet 
or  meals  for;  to  prescribe  a  particular  diet 
for. —v.i.  To  eat  according  to  rules  pjrfl 
scribed;  to  eat:  to  feed-  Diclnrlan,  di- 
e-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  who  Bdhem  to  a  certain 
or  in-escribed  diet;  a  dietctist,  Dietary, 
die  ta-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or  the  rules 
of  diet.— ft.  A  system  or  course  of  diet; 
allowance  of  food.  —  Dieter,  dl'et-er,  n. 
One  who  diets;  one  who  prescribes  rides 
for  eating.  (SAafe.)— Dietetic,  DlelCll- 
eali  di-e-tet'ik,  di-e-tet'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  diet,  or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  diet.— 
Dlclctically,  dl-e-tet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
dietetical  manner.  —  Dietetics,  dl-e-tet'- 
iks,  u.  That  department  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet. — Dlctist, 
Dietctist,  di'e-tist,  di-e-tet'ist,  n.  One 
skilled  in  regulating  diet. 

Diet,  dl'et,  n.  [Fr.  diete,  from  L.L.  dieta, 
the  space  of  a  day,  from  L.  dies,  a  day, 
whence  also  dial,  diary.]  A  meeting,  as 
of  dignitaries  or  delegates,  held  from  day 
to  day  for  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  or  other 
purposes;  session;  specifically,  the  legisla- 
lative  or  administrative  assemblies  in  the 
German  Empire,  Austria,  &c. 

Differ,  dif'er,  v.i.  [L.  differo— prefix  dif, 
dis,  and  fero,  to  bear,  to  carry,  seen  also  in 
confer,  offer,  refer,  suffer,  infer,  &c;  root 
also  in  fertile.)  To  be  unlike,  dissimilar, 
distinct,  or  various,  in  nature,  condition, 
form,  or  qualities  (men  and  things  differ 
greatly;  they  differ  from  each  other);  to 
disagree;  not  to  accord;  to  be  of  another 
opinion  (we  differ  with  or  from  a  person); 
to  contend;  to  be  at  variance:  to  dispute; 
to  quarrel.  —  Difference,  dif'er-ens,  n. 
The  state  or  condition  in  virtue  of  which 
things  differ  from  each  other;  a  point  or 
feature  of  disagreement;  the  being  different; 
want  of  sameness;  variation;  dissimilarity; 
distinction;  a  dispute,  contention,  quarrel, 
controversy ;  the  point  in  dispute ;  the 
remainder  of  a  sum  or  quantity  after  a 
lesser  sum  or  quantity  is  subtracted;  the 
quantity  by  which  one  quantity  differs  from 
another. — v.t. — differenced,  differencing.  To 
cause  a  difference  or  distinction  in;  to 
distinguish;  to  discriminate.— Different, 
dif'er-ent,  a.  Distinct;  separate;  not  the 
same;  various;  of  various  natures,  forms, 
or  qualities;  unlike;  dissimilar. — Differ- 
entia, dif-er-en'shi-a,  n.  Logic,  the  char- 
acteristic attribute  of  a  species;  specific 
difference. — Differential,  dif-er-en'shal, 
a.  Making  a  difference;  discriminating; 
distinguishing;  math,  an  epithet  applied 
to  an  infinitely  small  quantity  by  which 
two  variable  quantities  differ;  pertaiuing 
to  mathematical  processes  in  which  such 
quantities  are  employed. — Differential  cal- 
culus, an  important  branch  of  the  higher 
mathematics  which  deals  largely  with  the 
infinitely  small  differences  of  variable  and 
mutually  dependent  quantities. — Differen- 
tial duties,  pol.  econ.  duties  which  are  not 
levied  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  different  countries,  as  when  a 
heavier  duty  is  laid  on  certain  commodities 
from  one  country  than  on  the  same  com- 
modities from  another  country.—  n.  Math. 
an  infinitesimal  difference  between  two 
states  of  a  variable  quantity.— Differen- 
tiate, dif-er-en'shi-at,  v.t.  To  produce,  or 
lead  to,  a  difference  in  or  between;  to  mark 
or  distinguish  by  a  difference;  to  set  aside 
for  a  definite  or  specific  purpose;  math,  to 
obtain  the  differential  of. — v.i.  To  acquire 
a  distinct  and  separate  character.— Differ- 
entiation, dif-er-en'shi-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  differentiating:  the  production  or 
discrimination  of  differences  or  variations; 
the  assignment  of  a  specific  agency  to  the 
discharge  of  a  specific  function;  biol.  the 
formation  of  different  parts,  organs,  species, 
&c,  by  the  production  or  acquisition  of  a 
diversity  of  new  structures,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  or  development:  ma.th. 
the  operation  of  finding  the  differential  of 
any  function.— Differently,  dif'er-ent-li, 
adv.    In  a  different  manner;  variously. 

Difficulty,  dif'i-kul-ti,  n.  [Fr.  diffiedte; 
L.  difficultas,  from  difficilis,  difficult—  dis, 
priv.,  and  facilis,  easy  to  be  made  or  done, 
from  facio,  to  make,  whence  facile,  fact,  &c] 


Hardness  to  be  done  or  accomplished 

stitte    of   anything    which    renders    11 
formance  laborious  or  perplexing:  op] 
to  easiness  or  facility;   that  which  is  ban 
to  be  performed  or  surmounted;  perplexity 
embarrassment  of  affairs;    trouble;    ol 
tion;  cavil;  obstacle  to  belief;  an  em! 
incut:  a  falling  out;  acontroversy;  aqua 
-   Difficult,  dif'i  kult,  a.    Hard  to  m 
do,   or  perform;    not  easy;    attended 
labour  and  pains;  arduous;  hard  to  under' 
stand.  —  Dlflicu lily,     dif'i-kult  li, 
Hardly;  with  difficulty. 

Diffidence,  dif'i-dens,  n.    [L.  diffidr 
diffidens,   ppr.   of  diffido,  to  distrust 
priv.,  and fido,  to  trust.   Faith. |  Dial 
want  of  confidence;  especially  distru 
one's  self;  a  doubt  respecting  some  persona 
qualification;  modest  reserve.— Diffident 
dif'i-dent,  a.    Characterized  by  diffii 
distrustful  of   one's   self;    not   contid 
backward;  bashful.  —  Diffidently,  dif'i 
dent-li,  adv.     In  a  diffident  manner. 

Diffluent,  dif'flu-ent,  a.   [L.  diffluent 
fluentis,  ppr.  of  diffluo—dis,  asunder,  am 
fiuo,  to  flow.]    Flowing  or  falling  away  ot 
all  sides. 

Dlfforitl,  dif'form,  a.  [Fr.  difforme,  fron 
L.  dif  for  dis,  and  forma,  shape.  ]  Irregula 
in  form;  not  uniform;  anomalous;  diasiiui 
lar.  —  Dlfformity,  dif-for'mi-ti,  n.  Ii 
regularity  of  form;  want  of  uniformity. 

Diffract,  dif-frakt',  v.t.  [L.  diffringo,  dij 
fractum  —  prefix  dif,  dis,  and  frango,  v 
break.]  To  break;  to  bend  from  a  straigh 
line;  to  deflect.  -Diffraction,  dif-frak' 
shon,  n.  Optics,  the  peculiar  modification 
which  light  undergoes  when  it  passes  b. 
the  edge  of  an  opaque  body;  deflection. - 
Diffractivc,  dif-frak'tiv,  a.  Causin 
diffraction. 

Diffuse,  dif-fuz',  v.t.— diffused,  difl* 
[L.  diffundo,  diffusum — prefix  dif,  dis,  an< 
f  undo,  f  us  urn,  to  pour,  whence  fusion.]  T 
pour  out  and  spread,  as  a  fluid;  to  caus 
to  flow  and  spread;  to  send  out  or  exten< 
in  all  directions  (light,  information,  happ 
ness). — a.  (dif -f us').  Widely  spread;  usin 
too  many  words  to  express  meaning;  want, 
ing  conciseness  and  due  condensation 
verbose;  prolix;  bot.  spreading  widelj 
horizontally,  and  irregularly. — Diffused 
dif-fuzd',  p.  and  a.  Spread;  dispersed 
loose;  flowing.— Diffusedly,  dif-fu'zed-1 
adv.  In  a  diffused  manner.— Diffused 
11  ess,  dif-fu'zed-nes,  n.  The  state  of  bein  ; 
diffused.— Diffusely,  dif-fus'li,  adv.  I: 
a  diffuse  manner;  widely;  extensively;  wit 
too  many  words.— Dlffuseness,  dif-fus 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffuse;  wan 
of  conciseness  or  due  concentration  in  e> 
pressing  one's  meaning.  —  Diffuse r,  dii 
fu'zer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  diffuses 
— Diffusibility,  Dlffusibleiiess,  di: 
fu'zi-bil"i-ti,  dif-fu'zi-bl-nes,  n.  The  qualit 
of  being  diffusible.— Diffusible,  dif-fu'z 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  diffused  or  sprea 
in  all  directions.— Diffusion,  dif-fu'zhor 
n.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  process  of  bein 
diffused;  a  spreading  abroad  or  scatterinj 
dispersion;  dissemination;  extension;  pr< 
pagation;  the  tendency  of  two  differer 
gases  to  mix  when  separated  by  a  poroi 
partition.— Diffusive,  dif-fu'siv,  a.  Ha^ 
ing  the  quality  of  diffusing  or  hecoiirin 
diffused;  extending  in  all  directions;  wide! 
reaching  {diffusive  charity);  diffuse  as  rt 
gards  expression.— Diffusively,  dif-fu 
siv-li,  adv.  In  a  diffusive  manner;  wide!; 
extensively.  —  Diffusiveness,  dif-ffi'si1 
nes,  n.  The  character  of  being  diffusive  - 
Diffusivity,  dif-fu-siv'i-ti,  n.  The  powc 
of  diffusion ;  in  conduction  of  heat,  tl 
tendency  to  equalization  of  temperatun' 
measured  by  the  conductivity  divided  by  ft 
thermal  capacity  of  unit  volume. 
Dig,  dig,  v.t.— digged  or  dug,  digging.  [Pro! 
ably  connected  with  dike  or  dyke,  ditci 
A.Sax.  die,  a  dike  or  a  ditch,  diciav,  Dai 
dige,  to  make  a  ditch.]  To  open  and  breal 
or  turn  up,  with  a  spade  or  other  shai 
instrument:  to  excavate;  to  form  in  tl 
ground  by  digging  and  removing  the  loos 
soil;  to  raise  from  the  earth  by  digging  (t 
dig  coals,  fossils,  &c.).—  v.i.  To  work  wit 
a   spade    or   other   similar   instrument.  - 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 


GAMMA 

gunldt*.  dig  a  hi.  .1  Capable  of  being 
fed  Digger.  <1  ik  it.  n  One  who  or 
i  which  digs,  specirlcaHy,  one  who  digs 
gold.  Digging,  dig'ing,  »  The  aol 
mm  who  digs;  pi.  a  word  applied  to  the 
,  rent  localities  in  California,  Australia, 
uul,  He,  where  gold  i«  obtained 
ma  in  the  earth. 

it  in  inn .  dl'gam  ni!\,  >i.    [Or.,  lit.  double 

mill  (gamma      E.   </  hard),  because  In 
n  it  resembled  two  gammas,  the  one 
above  the  oilier,  somewhat  tike  our  i«\| 
tier  winch  onoe  belonged  to  the  alpha 
of  tin'  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  had 

force  of  II  or/. 

usirlc,  dl  ges'trik,  n.    [(Jr  <li,  double, 

,  helly.J    Having  a  double  belly. 

a   double   muscle  that 

s  the  lower  jaw  downwards  and  back- 

al  U  jest',  v.t,  [L.  dian-o,  digestum, 
iistribute,  dispose,  digest  food— di  for 

ler,  and  gero,  gestum,  to  bear;  also 
ingfst,  $uggest,  gesture,  &c.J  To  arrange 
divisions  or  uuder  proper  heads 
i  1<h  ,  to  dispose  in  due  method  for  being 
entently  studied  or  consulted;  to  ar- 
:■>  methodically  in  the  mind;  to  think 
to  separate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach, 
•ring  the  nutritious  elements  for  enter- 
he  system;  chem.  to  soften  and  prepare 
heated  liquid;  fig.  to  bear  with  patience 
it li  ;tn  effort;  to  brook;  to  put  up  with. 
.  To  undergo  digestion,  as  food. — n. 
A  collection  of  Roman  laws, 
iked  or  arranged  under  proper  titles 
>r<ler  of  the  Emperor  Justinian;  any 
rly  or  systematic  summary,  as  of  laws. 
Igester,  di-jes'ter,  n.   One  who  digests 

>  in  order;  that  which  assists  the 
ition  of  food;  a  vessel  in  which  bones 
ther  substances  may  be  subjected  to 
in  water  or  other  liquid. — Dlgestl- 
ly.  di-jes'ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
^  digestible.— Digestible,  di-jes'ti-bl, 
lapable  of  being  digested.— Dlgestl- 
uess,  di-jes'ti-hl-nes,  n.  Quality  of 
■  digestible.— Digestion,  di-jes'tyon, 
L.  digestio.]  The  act  of  methodizing 
isposing  in  order;  the  process  which 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  by  which  it 
spared  for  nourishing  the  body;  chem. 
>peratioo  of  exposing  bodies  to  heat  in 
nid  to  prepare  them  for  some  action  on 
other;  or  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent 
ny  substance— Digestive,  di-jes'tiv, 
laving  the  power  to  promote  digestion 
le  stomach. — n.  Any  preparation  or 
cine  which  increases  the  tone  of  the 
ach  and  aids  digestion;  a  stomachic. 

er,  Digging.    Under  Dig. 

it,  dit,  v.t.—dight.  [A.Sax.  dihtan, 
L.  dictare,  to  dictate.  Dictate. J  To 
n  order;  to  dress;  to  array.    (Now  only 

t,  dij'it,  n.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger;  akin 
daktylos,  a  finger;  root  dik,  to  point 
as  iu  Gr.  deiknymi,  to  show,  L.  dico, 
v.]  A  finger:  sometimes  used  scien- 
lly  to  signify  toe,  when  speaking  of 
als;  the  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth 
inch;  astron.  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
eter  of  the  sun  or  moon;  arith.  any 
er  under  10:  so  called  from  counting 
ie  fingers.— Digital,  dij'i-tal,  a.  [L. 
alis.]  Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or  to 
3.— n.  One  of  the  keys  of  instruments 
ie  organ  or  piano  class.— Dlgitallll, 
La-lin,  n.    A  strong  poison  obtained 

digitalis.— Digitalis,  dij-i-ta'lis,  n. 
rested  by  the  popular  name  foxglove.] 
sua  of  plants  one  species  of  which,  the 
ove,  is  a  common  wild  flower  in  Britain. 
gltate,  Digitated,  dij'i-tat,  dij'i-ta- 
a.  Bot.  branched  out  into  divisions 
ingers.— Dlgitately,  dij'i-tat  li,  adv. 
digitate  manner.— Digitation,  dij-i- 
an,  n.  A  division  into  finger-like  pro- 
5—  Digitiform,  dij'i-ti-form,  a. 
ied  like  fingers— Digitigrade,  dij'i- 
id,  n.  [L.  digitus,  and  grudior,  to  go.] 
■nimal  that  walks  on  its  toes,  as  the 
wolf,  He— a.  Walking  on  the  toes.— 

tori  urn  dij-i-to'ri-um,  n.  A  small 
ble  instrument  for  giving  strength  and 
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BexibUltl  to  the  fingers  for  piano  playing;  a 

dumb  piano 

Dlglyph,  dlV'lif.  n.  [dr.  di,  double,  and 
glupho,  t"  uarve.J  Arch.  ■  projecting  face 
wiiii  i n o  panels  or ohannels sunk  In  it. 

Dlglllfy,   dig'ni  fl.    rt       ,l,,,,njird,    ili./iiif,/ 

ing,  [Bt.  dignifter  L.dignus,  worthy,  and 
faorrt,  to  make,]    To  invest  with  honour 

or  dignity;    to  exalt   in  rank;  to  eleVftfe    to 

a  high  office;  to  honour:  to  make  Illustrious. 

Dignliicnf  lon.t   dig'ni  n-ka"shon,   n. 

The  net  of  dignifying.— Dign  I  fled,  dig'ni- 

fid.  /».  and  <i.      [nTeited  with  dignity;  lion 

oured;  marked  with  dignity  or  loftiness; 
noble;  stately  in  deportment  Dignita- 
ry, dig'iii-ta  ri,  n.  One  who  holds  an  ex- 
alted rank  or  offloe.-  Dignity,  dig'ni-ti,  n. 
[L.  dignitas.]  Nobleness  or  elevation  of 
mind;  loftiness;  honourable  place  or  rank; 
degree  of  elevation;  elevation  of  aspect; 
grandeur  of  mien;  height  or  importance; 
an  elevated  office;  one  who  holds  high 
rank;  a  dignitary. 

Digraph,  dl'graf,  n.  [Gr.  di,  twice,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  A  union  of  two  vowels 
or  of  two  consonants,  representing  a  single 
sound  of  the  voice  (as  ea  in  head). 
Digress,  di-gres',  v.t,  [L.  digredior,  di- 
gressus,  to  step  apart  —  prefix  dis,  apart, 
and  gradior,  to  step.  Grade.]  To  depart 
or  wander  from  the  main  subject  or  tenor 
of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  narration.— 
Digression,  di-gresh'on,  n.  [L.  digressio.] 
The  act  of  digressing;  a  departure  from 
the  main  subject;  the  part  or  passage  of  a 
discourse,  &c,  which  deviates  from  the 
main  subject;  transgression  (Shak.)t. — 
Digresslonal,  Digressive,  di-gresh'- 
on-al,  di-gres'iv,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting in  digression.— Digressivcly,  di- 
gres'iv-li,  adv.  By  way  of  digression. 
Dlgyn,  di'jin,  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di,  twice,  and 
gyne,  a  female.]  A  plant  having  two 
pistils—  Dlgynian,  Dlgynons,  dl-jin'i- 
an,  di'ji-nus,  a.  Having  two  pistils. 
Dihedral,  di-he'dral,  a.  [Gr.  di,  twice, 
and  hedra,  a  seat  or  face.]  Having  two 
plane  faces,  as  a  crystal.— Dlhedron,  dl- 
he'dron,  n.  A  figure  with  two  plane  sides 
or  surfaces. 

Dljndieate,  dl-jQ'di-kat,  v.i.—dijudicated, 
dijudicating.  [L.  dijudico,  dijudicatum,  to 
judge  between — prefix  di  for  dis,  apart,  and 
judico,  to  judge.]  To  judge,  determine,  or 
decide.  —  Dljlldlcant,  di-ju'di-kant,  n. 
One  who_  dijudicates.  —  Di  judical  Ion, 
di-ju'di-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  adjudicat- 
ing. 

Dike,  Dyke,  dik,  n.  [A.Sax.  die,  D.  dijk, 
Dan.  dige,  a  bank  of  earth,  a  ditch,  the 
ditch  being  excavated  and  the  bank  formed 
by  the  same  operation.  Ditch  is  a  softened 
form  of  this.]  A  ditch  or  channel  for  water; 
a  barrier  of  earth,  stones,  or  other  mate- 
rials, intended  to  prevent  low  lands  from 
being  inundated  by  the  sea  or  a  river;  a 
low  wall  forming  a  fence;  geol.  a  vein  of 
igneous  rock  which  has  intruded  in  a 
melted  state  into  rents  or  fissures  of  other 
rocks.— v.t.— diked,  diking.  To  surround 
with  a  dike ;  to  secure  by  a  bank ;  to  drain 
by  one  or  more  dikes  or  ditches. 
Dilaeerate,  di-las'er-at,  v.t,  [L.  dilacero 
— prefix  di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  lacero,  to 
tear.]  To  tear;  to  rend  asunder.— Di  la- 
ceration, di-las'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
dilacerating. 

Dilapidate,  di-lap'i-dat,  v. i  — dilapidated, 
dilapidating.  [L.  dilapido,  dilapidatum— 
prefix  di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  lapis,  lapi- 
dis,  a  stone.]— v.t.  To  suffer  to  go  to  ruin 
(buildings)  by  misuse  or  neglect;  to  waste; 
to  squander.— v.t.  To  fall  to  ruin.— Dila- 
pidated, di-lap'i-da-ted,  p.  and  a.  In  a 
ruinous  condition;  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. — 
Dilapidation,  di-lap'i-da"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  dilapidating;  eccles.  the  ruinous  neg- 
lect or  actual  wasting,  by  an  incumbent,  of 
any  building  or  other  property  in  his  pos- 
session— Di  la pidator,  di-lap'i-da-ter,  n. 
One  who  dilapidates. 

Dilate,  dl-lat',  v.t.— dilated,  dilating.  [L. 
dilato,  to  make  wider — di  for  dis,  asunder, 
and  latns,  broad.]  To  expand  or  swell  out, 
especially  by  filling;  to  distend;  to  enlarge 
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in  all  directions:  oppoK  d  to  oontraet    to 
i>  ii  copiously  or  diffusely  [Shak  i.*      i  /    To 
i  cpand.  Hwell,  <»r  extend  In  ail  .no 
to    i"  ak  Largi  iy  and  i  oplou  u    to  <i««-n  in 
nai  ral  j •  * » * .  to  desoanl :  with  >>n  oi  upon 
Dllnlal>llll>,  di  ia  u  i.ii'  i  n,  „     The 
quality  of  being  dilatable,      DHataldc, 
■ii  la  i.i  iii,  a,     <  lapable  of  i"  ing  dilated  ' 
possessing   elasticity      elastic        Dilata- 
tion. Dilation,  di  la  ttt'shon,  <li  H'shon, 
a.    The  act  of  expanding,  dilating,  or  state 
of  being  expanded  or  dli  tended     DI  later, 
Dilator,  di  la'tcr.  ?/.     One  who  or  that 
winch   dilates       Dilative,   dl-li'tlr,   .< 
Tending  to  dilate. 

l>llalory,  dil'a-to-ri,  a.  [Fr.  dUaUHre,  I,  I, 
dtiatoriua,  from  \t  differo,  dllatum 

LAY.]  Marked  with  or  given  to  pn 
nation  or  delay;  making  delay  or  resulting 
in  delay;  slow;  tardy;  not  proceeding  with 
diligence:  of  persons  or  things.  Dila- 
torily, dil'a-to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  dilatory 
manner;  tardily.  —  DI lalori ncss.  dil'a- 
to  i  i-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dilatory; 
delay  in  proceeding;  tardiness. 

Dilemma,  di-lem'ma,  n.  [Gr.  dilemma— 
prefix  di  for  dis,  double,  and  lemma,  an 
assumption,  from  lamhano,  to  take. )  Logic, 
an  argument  in  which  the  adversary  is 
caught  between  two  difficulties,  by  having 
two  alternatives  presented  to  him,  each  of 
which  is  equally  conclusive  against  him; 
hence,  a  state  of  things  in  which  evils  or 
obstacles  present  themselves  on  every  side, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  course 
to  pursue. 

Dilettante,  dil-e-tan'ta,  n.  pi.  Dilet- 
tanti, dil  e-tan'te.  [It.,  from  L.  delectare, 
todelight.  Delight.]  An  admirer  or  lover 
of  the  fine  arts;  an  amateur  or  trifier  in  art; 
one  who  pursues  an  art  desultorily  and  for 
amusement.  —  Dilettantism,  dil-e-tan'- 
tizm,  n.  The  quality  characteristic  of  a 
dilettante. 

Diligence,  dil'i-jens,  n.  [L.  diligentia, 
carefulness,  diligence,  from  diligo,  to  love 
earnestly— di  for  dis,  intens.,  and  lego,  to 
choose.]  Steady  application  in  business  of 
any  kind;  constant  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken ;  due  attention ;  in- 
dustry; assiduity;  care;  heed;  needfulness; 
Scots  law,  a  kind  of  warrant,  and  also  a 
process  by  which  persons  or  effects  are  at- 
tached.—Diligent,  dil'i-jent,  a.  [L.  dili- 
gens,  diligentis.]  Steady  in  application  to 
business;  constant  in  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken;  assiduous;  attentive; 
industrious;  not  idle  or  negligent:  of  per- 
sons or  things.— Diligently,  dil'i-jent-li, 
adv.    In  a  diligent  manner. 

Diligence,  de-le-zhans,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind 
of  four-wheeled  stage-coach. 

Dill,  dil,  n.  [A.Sax.  dil,  Sw.  dill,  G.  dill, 
dill;  probably  from  its  soothing  qualities 
in  dilling  or  dulling  pain.  Comp.  prov.  E. 
dill,  Icel.  dilla,  to  lull  a  child.]  An  um- 
belliferous European  plant,  the  fruits  or 
seeds  of  which  are  moderately  pungent  and 
aromatic,  and  are  used  as  a  carminative. 

Dilly-dally,  dil'i-dal-i,  v.i.  [A  reduplica- 
tion of  dally.]   To  loiter;  to  delay;  to  trifle. 

Dllncidatct  dl-lu'si-dat,  v.t.  [L.  dilu- 
cidus—di  for  dis,  and  lucidus,  shining.]  To 
make  clear;  to  elucidate. 
Dilute,  di-lat',  v.t.— diluted,  diluting.  [L. 
diluo,  dilutus — prefix  di  for  dis,  and  luo.  to 
wash,  as  in  ablution.  Deluge]  To  render 
liquid  or  more  liquid,  especially  by  mixing 
with  water;  to  weaken  (spirit,  acid,  &c.) 
by  an  admixture  of  water. — a.  Diluted;  re- 
duced in  strength  by  intermixture.— Di- 
llltedly,  di-lu'ted-li,  adv.  In  a  diluted 
form.— Dilntediiess,  Dilnteness,  di- 
lu'ted-nes,  di-lut'nes,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  diluted.— Dilutee  di-lu'ter,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  dilutes.— Dilu- 
tion, di-lu'shon,  n.  The  act  of  diluting  — 
Diluent,  dil'u-ent,  a.  [L.  diluens,  dilu- 
entis.]  Having  the  effect  of  diluting. — n. 
That  which  dilutes;  med.  a  substance  which 
increases  the  proportion  of  fluid  in  the 
blood. 

Diluvial  Dilnvlan,  di-lu'vi-al,  di-lu'- 
vi-an,  a.  [L.  diluvium,  a  deluge,  from  diluo. 
Dilute.]    Pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge, 
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more  especially  to  the  deluge  in  Noah's 
days  Diluvial  formation,  geol,  a  Dame  <>t' 
superficial  deposits  of  gravel,  olay,  sand, 
&c,  oonveyed  bo  their  present  sites  bj  any 
unusual  or  extraordinary  rush  of  water, 
Dlluvhilist,  di-luM-sI-ist,  n.  One  who 
explains  geological  phenomena  by  the  Noa- 
ohian  deluge.— Dllnvloii,  Diluvium, 
di-lii'vi  on,  di-lu'vi-um,  n.  [L.  I  A  deluge 
or  inundation;  geol.  a  deposit  ol  superficial 
loam,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  &c,  caused  by 
the  extraordinary  action  of  water. 
Dim,  dim,  a.  [A. Sax.  dim.  dark,  obscure = 
o.Fris.  dim,  Icel.  dimmr,  dim;  oomp.  Lith. 
tanua,  Skr.  tamaa,  darkness.]  Not  seeing 
clearly;  having  the  vision  indistinct;  not 
clearly  seen ;  obscure;  faint;  vague;  some- 
what dark;  not  luminous;  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion; having  the  lustre  obscured;  tarnished. 
— v.t. — dimmed,  dimming.  To  render  dim 
or  less  clear  or  distinct;  to  becloud;  to  ob- 
scure; to  tarnish  or  sully.— IH in  I. r,  dim'li, 
adv.  In  a  dim  manner.  —  Dimmish, 
Dlmmy.  dim'ish,  dim'i,  a.  Somewhat 
dim;  obscure.— Dimness,  dim'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  dim. 

Dime,  dim,  n.  [Fr.  dime,  a  tenth,  a  tithe, 
O.Fr.  disme,  from  L.  decimus,  tenth,  from 
decern,  ten.  J  A  silvir  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  ten  cents;  the  tenth  of  a  dollar, 
or  about  5d. 

Dimension,  di-men'shon,  n.  [L.  dimensio, 
from  dimetior,  to  measure— di  for  dis,  and 
metior,  mensus,  to  mete.  Mete,  Measure.] 
Extension  in  a  single  direction,  as  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth,  a  solid 
body  having  thus  three  dimensions;  pi. 
measure,  size,  extent,  capacity;  fig.  conse- 
quence; importance;  alg.  same  as  degree.— 
Dimensions,  n.  Of  a  derived  unit,  in 
phys.  are  the  powers  of  the  fundamental 
units  which  determine  its  variation  with 
them;  thus  the  dimensions  of  velocity  are 
LT-i. 

Dimerous,  dim'er-us,  a.  [Gr.  di,  twice, 
and  meros,  part.]  Having  its  parts  in  pairs; 
composed  of  two  unrelated  pieces  or  parts; 
entom.  having  the  tarsi  two-jointed. 
Dimeter,  dim'e-ter,  a.  [Gr.  dimetros—di, 
twice,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  Having 
two  poetical  measures.— n.  A  verse  of  two 
measures.— Dimetric,  di-met'rik,  a.  Crys- 
tal, a  term  applied  to  crystals  whose  vertical 
axis  is  unequal  to  the  lateral. 
Dimidiate,  di-mid'i-at,  a.  [L.  dimidiatus, 
from  dimidium,  half  —  dis,  asunder,  and 
medius,  the  middle.]  Divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  halved;  hot.  applied  to  an 
organ  when  half  of  it  is  so  much  smaller 
than  the  other  as  to  appear  to  be  missing; 
zool.  having  the  organs  of  one  side  of  dif- 
ferent functions  from  the  corresponding 
organs  on  the  other. 

Diminish,  di-min'ish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  deme- 
nuiser,  from  L.  diminuo,  to  lessen— di  for 
dis,  asunder,  and  minuere,  to  lessen,  from 
root  min,  in  minor,  less.]  To  lessen;  to  make 
less  or  smaller  by  any  means:  opposed  to 
increase  and  augment ;  to  impair,  degrade, 
or  abase  (O.T.).-v.i.  To  lessen;  to  become 
or  appear  less  or  smaller;  decrease.— Di- 
minlsliaMe,  di-min'ish-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  diminished.— Diminished,  di- 
min'isht,  p.  and  a.  Lessened;  reduced  in 
size  or  importance;  degraded.— Dimin- 
ish er,  di-min'ish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  diminishes.  —  Diminuendo,  di- 
min'u.-en"do.  [It.]  Mus.  an  instruction  to 
the  performer  to  lessen  the  volume  of  sound 
from  loud  to  soft:  opposite  of  crescendo.— 
Diminution,  dim-i-nu'shon,  n.  [L.  dimi- 
nutio.]  The  act  of  diminishing;  a  making 
smaller;  the  state  of  becoming  or  appearing 
less;  discredit;  loss  of  dignity;  degradation. 
—Diminutive,  di-min'u-tiv,  a.  IFr.  di- 
minutif]  Considerably  smaller  than  the 
normal  size;  small;  little.—  n.  Anything  of 
very  small  size  (Shak.)X;  gram,  a  word 
formed  from  another  word  to  express  a 
little  thing  of  the  kind  (as  manikin.  &  little 
man).  —  Diminutively,  di-min'u-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  diminutive  manner.— Diminn- 
tiveness,  di-min'u-tiv-ues,  n.  State  of 
being  diminutive;  smallness;  littleness. 

Dlntissory,  di-mis'o-ri,  a.     [L.L.  dimis- 
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tonus.  DISMISS.]  Sending  away;  dismiss- 
ing to  another  jurisdiction;  granting  leave 

id  depart 

Dimity,  dim'i-ti,  v.  [It.  dimito,  L.L.  dimi- 
tiaii,  from  Or.  dimitOt,  dimity  -di,  double, 
and  mitos,  a  thread.]  A  stout  cotton  fabric 
Ornamented  in  the  loom  by  raised  stripes 
or  fancy  figures,  rarely  dyed,  but  usually 
employed  white  for  beds,  &c. 
Dimly,  Dimmish,  Dimness.  Under 
Dim. 

Dimorphism,  di-mor'fizm,  n.  [Gr.  di, 
double,  and  morphe,  form.l  The  property 
shown  by  some  mineral  bodies  of  crystal- 
lizing in  two  distinct  forms  not  derivable 
from  each  other;  the  condition  when  anal- 
ogous organs  of  plants  of  the  same  species 
appear  under  two  very  dissimilar  forms; 
difference  of  form  between  animals  of  the 
same  species.— Dimorphous,  Dlmor- 
pblc,  dl-rnor'fus,  dl-mor'fik,  a.  Character- 
ized by  dimorphism. 

Dimple,  dim'pl,  n.  [Probably  a  diminutive 
form  connected  with  dip  or  deep;  comp. 
G.  dilmpel,  tumpel,  a  pool.]  A  small  natural 
depression  in  the  cheek  or  other  part  of  the 
face,  as  the  chin;  a  slight  depression  or 
indentation  on  any  surface.—  v.i.— dimpled, 
dimpling.  To  form  dimples;  to  sink  into 
depressions  or  little  inequalities.— v.t.  To 
mark  with  dimples— Dimpled,  dim'pld, 
a.  Set  with  dimples;  having  cheeks  marked 
by  dimples.— Dimply,  dim'pli,  a.  Full  of 
dimples. 

Dimyary,  dim'i-a-ri,  n.  [Gr.  di,  double, 
and  mys,  a  muscle.]  A  bivalve  mollusc 
which  closes  its  shell  by  means  of  two 
adductor  muscles. 

Din,  din,  n.  [A.Sax.  dyn,  dyne,  noise, 
thunder;  Icel.  dynr,  din,  dynia,  to  resound; 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  dhvan,  to  sound.] 
Noise;  a  loud  sound;  particularly,  a  rat- 
tling, clattering,  or  rumbling  sound,  long 
continued.  —  v.t.  —  dinned,  dinning.  To 
strike  with  continued  or  confused  sound; 
to  stun  with  noise;  to  harass  with  clamour. 
Dine,  din,  v.i.— dined,  dining.  [Fr.  diner, 
O.Fr.  disner,  L.L.  disnare— L.  de,  intens. 
(as  in  devour),  and  coenare,  to  dine,  from 
ccena,  dinner.)  To  eat  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day;  to  take  dinner.— To  dine  out,  to 
take  dinner  elsewhere  than  at  one's  own 
residence. —  v.t.  To  give  a  dinner  to;  to 
supply  with  dinner;  to  afford  convenience 
for  dining.— Diner-out,  n.  One  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  dining  from  home;  one  who 
receives  and  accepts  many  invitations  to 
dinner.— Dinette,  de-net',  n.  A  sort  of 
preliminary  dinner;  a  luncheon.— Dining- 
room,  n.  A  room  to  dine  in;  a  place  for 
public  dining.— Dinner,  din'er,  n.  [Fr. 
diner.]  The  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
taken  between  morning  and  evening,  or 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  —  Dinner- 
hour,  n.  The  hour  at  which  dinner  is 
taken;  the  hour  spent  in  dining.—  Dinner- 
less,  din'er-les,  a.  Having  no  dinner.— 
Dinner  -  table,  n.  A  table  at  which 
dinner  is  taken—  Dinner-time,  n.  The 
usual  time  of  dining. 

Dins,  ding,  v.t.— dung  or  dinged.  [Icel. 
dengja,  Dan.  dcenqe,  Sw.  ddnga,  to  knock, 
to  beat,]  To  throw  or  dash  with  violence 
(Mil.)};  to  dash;  to  drive;  to  break.  [O.E. 
and  Sc.]— Ding-dong,  ding'dong,  n.  The 
sound  of  bells,  or  any  similar  sound  of.  con- 
tinuous strokes. 

Dinghy,  Dingey,  ding'gi,  n.  An  East 
Indian  boat  varying  in  size  in  different 
localities;  a  small  boat  used  by  a  ship. 
Dingle,  ding'gi,  n.  [Apparently  a  form  of 
O.E.  dimble,  a  dell  or  dingle,  and  dimple.] 
A  narrow  dale  or  valley  between  hills;  a 
small  secluded  and  embowered  valley. 
Dingo,  ding'go,  n.  The  wild  Australian 
dog,  of  a  wolf-like  appearance,  and  extremely 
tierce. 

Dingy,  din'ji,  a.  [Probably  connected  with 
dang.]  Of  a  dirty  white  or  dusky  colour; 
soiled;  sullied;  dusky— Dinginess,  din'ji- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dingy. 
Dinoeeras,  di-nos'e-ras,  n.  [Gr.  deinos, 
terrible,  keras,  horn.]  A  fossil  animal  as 
large  as  an  elephant,  with  three  horns. 
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Dlitoruls,  dl-nor'nis,  v.    [Gr.  deinot,  tc 
rible,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]    An  extinct  IUi 
niug  bird  of  gigantic  Bize  (some  of  them  I- 
ing  14  bet  high)  which  formerly  inhabit* 
New  Zealand,  called  by  the  natives  moa. 
Dinosaur,   Dliiosaurlan,  dl'no-Ba 
dl-no-sa/ri-an,  n.    [Gr.  demos,  and  tauro 
a  lizard]    One  of  a  group  of  hun' 
trial,  fossil  reptiles  peculiar  to  the  un* 
secondary  formations,   some  of  them  ca 
nivorous.— Dinol  here,  DI  not  hcrluii, 
dl'nG-ther,  di-no-the'ri-um,  u.    [(. 
and  thCrion,  wild  beast.]     A  gigantic  < 
tinct  mammal  allied  to  the  elephan 
ring  in  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  fo 
with  two  tusks  curving  downwards.    Tin 
words  are  also  spelled  Di  i-. 
Dint,  dint,  n.    [A.Sax.  dynt,  a  blow,  Q  I 
and  Sc.  dunt,  Icel.  dyntr,  a  stroke;  perhft 
akin  to  din  and  ding.    Dent  is  the  Ban 
word.]    A  blow  or  stroke*;  the  mark  ma 
by  a  blow;  a  cavity  or  impression  na 
by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  on  a  substanc 
a  dent.— By  dint  of,  by  the  force  or  pow 
of;  by  means  of.— v.t.  To  make  a  dint  . 
to  dent. 

Dloeese,  di'o-ses,  w.  [Gr.  dioikfisis,  admin 
tration,  a  province  or  jurisdiction  —  di 
and  oikesis,  residence,  from  oikeo,  to  dw<? 
oikos,  a  house.]  The  circuit  or  extent  of 
bishop's  jurisdiction;  an  ecclesiastical  di 
sion  of  a  state,  subject  to  the  author! 
of  a  bishop.— Diocesan,  dl-os'es-an  orrl 
6-se-san,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese.— n. 
bishop  as  related  to  his  own  diocese;  o 
in  possession  of  a  diocese,  and  having  t 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Diodon,  di'o-don,  n.  [Gr.  di,  twice,  a 
odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  name  of  & 
tain  fishes  having  each  jaw  appearing 
a  single  bony  piece,  some  of  them  cover 
with  prickles,  and  capable  of  inflating  the 
selves. 

Dioecious,  Dioeclan,  dl-e'shus,  dl-e's 
an,  a.  Bot.  having  stamens  on  one  pla 
and  pistils  on  another;  zool.  having  t 
germ-cell  or  ovum  produced  by  one  in 
vidual  (female),  and  the  sperm-cell,  orsp 
matozoid,  by  another  (male).— DIopcIoii 
ness,  Dlcecism,  di-e'shus-nes,  di-e'siz1 
n.    The  character  of  being  dioecious. 


Diopslde,  dl-op'sid,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  throui 
and  opsis,  a  view,  from  being  sometin 
transparent.]  A  variety  of  augite,  of 
vitreous  lustre  and  greenish  or  yellow 
colour. 

Dioptase,  dl-op'tas,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  throui 
and  optazo,  from  optomai,  to  see.]  Emer 
copper  ore,  a  translucent  mineral  of 
beautiful  green,  occurring  crystallized 
six-sided  prisms. 

Diopter,  di-op'ter,  n.  [Gr.  diopter,  a  t>\ 
In  lenses,  the  unit  of  refractive  power,  be 
that  of  a  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  ( 
metre— Dioptric,  Dioptrical,  dI-< 
trik,  di-op'tri-kal,  a.  [Gr.  dioptrikos,  fr 
dia,  through,  and  the  root  op,  to  see.]  I 
taining  to  dioptrics,  or  to  the  passing 
light  through  instruments  or  substance; 
Dioptric  system,  the  mode  of  illuminat 
lighthouses  in  which  the  illumination  ist 
duced  by  a  central  lamp,  sending  its  r 
through  a  combination  of  lenses  surrou 
ing  it.— Dioptrics,  di-op'triks,  n.  1 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refi 
tions  of  light  passing  through  differ 
mediums,  as  through  air,  water,  or  gl; 
and  especially  through  lenses. 

Diorama,  dl-o-ra'ma,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  throu 
and  horama,  a  view.]  A  scenic  contriva 
in  which  the  scenes  are  viewed  thrc 
a  large  aperture,  partly  by  reflected  ; 
partly  by  transmitted  light,  the  light  ; 
shade  being  produced  by  coloured  sere 
or  blinds.— Dioramic,  dl-o-ram'ik,  a.  1 
taining  to  diorama. 

Diorlsm.t  dl'6-rizm,  n.  [Gr.  dioriim 
dia,  through,  and  horos,  a  boundary.]  J 
tinction;  definition.  —  Dioristic.t  V 
ristical,tdI-o-ris'tik,  dI-o-ris'ti-kal,a.  J 
tinguishing;  defining. 
Diorite,  dl'o-rit,  n.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
horos,  boundary,  the  stone  being  fori 
of  distinct  portions.]    A  tough  crystal 


Fate,  far,  fa  ,  f?  11;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 
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.  rock  of  u  whitish  colour.  speckled  with 

•k  or  greenish  black 

xhlr  dl-ok'sld,  a.    [Prefix  di,  double, 

I     An   oxide   consisting  of    one 
in  of  u  metal  and  two  atoms  ol  oxygon. 

i,  dirt,  r.f.     dipptd  or  dipt,  dtppin  g.     [A. 

dippan,  dypi>an,  to  dip;   Fris.  dippe, 

taufen,    to    dip,    to    baptize, 

,'iiy  |    To  plunge  or  immerse  in 

ither  liquid;  to  put  into  a  fluid 

[withdraw;  to  lift  with  a  ladle  or  other 

«t-l:  often  with  out;  to  baptize  by  im 

-ii.Mi      v  i    To  plunge  into  a  liquid  and 

nerge;  to  engage  in  a  desultory 

inoern  oneself  to  Borne  little  es 

t  (to  dip  Into  a  subject);  to  read  pas 

:-s  here  and  there  (to  dip  into  a  volume); 

iiuk,  us  below  the   lion. mi.  geol.   to  in- 

■  or  slope,  »■  An  immersion  in  any 
lid;  11  plunge;  a  bath;  a  candle  made  by 
ping  the  wick  in  tallow:  inclination  or 
#,— Dip  of  the  needle,  the  angle  which 

magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  plane 
he  horizon  —  The  dip  of  strata,  in  geol, 

inclination  or  angle  at  which  strata 
k'  or  dip  downwards  into  the  earth. — 
ppcr.  dipcr,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
U  one  of  a,  sect  of  American  Baptists; 
ime  given  to  the  water-ouzel. 

e  talons,  dl-pet'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  di,  double, 
I  petalon,  a  petal.)  Having  two  flower- 
res  or  petals;  two-petaled. 

tarelatlo.t  dif-re-lat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  diphrS- 
es,  a  charioteer.]  Pertaining  to  the 
ving  of  vehicles.     {De  Quincey.) 

hi  her  I  a.  dif-the'ri-a,  n.  [Gr.  diph- 
•a,  a  membrane.]  An  epidemic  inflam- 
:ory  disease  of  the  air -passages,  and 
ecially  of  the  throat,  characterized  by 
formation  of  a  false  membrane.  — 
phthcrltic.  dif-the-rit'ik,  a.  Con- 
ted  with,  relating  to,  or  formed  by 
htheria. 

ilitliong,  dif 'thong  or  dip'thong,  n.  [Gr. 
ktkongos  —  di,  twice,  and  'phthongos, 
nd.]  A  union  of  two  vowels  pronounced 
>ne  syllable  (as  in  bound,  oil). — Dlpll- 
uigal,  dif-thong'gal  or  dip-,  a.  Belong- 
to  a  diphthong.— Dlphtliongally, 
thong'gal-li  or  dip-,  adv.  In  a  diphthon- 
manner  Diphthongal  inn,  Dlph- 
ionization,  dif-thong-ga'shou  or  dip-, 
thong-gi-za"shon  or  dip-,  n.  The  forma- 
i  of  a  diphthong;  the  conversion  of  a 
pie  vowel  into  a  diphthong.  —  Dlph- 
mslze,  dif'thong-giz  or  dip'-,  v.t.  To 
n  into  a  diphthong. 

ihycorc,  Dlphycercal,  di'fi-serk,  di- 
jr'kal,  a.  [Gr.  diphyes,  of  a  double  nature, 
I  kfrkos,  a  tail.]  Applied  to  those  fishes 
ise  vertebral  column  extends  into  the 
«r  lobe  of  the  tail. 

hyllons,  dl-fil'us,  a.  [Gr.  di,  twice, 
[  phyUon,  a  leaf.  ]  Bot.  having  two  leaves, 
i  calyx,  &c. 

hyntlont,  dl'fi-o-dont,  n.  [Gr.  di, 
ce,  phyo,  to  produce,  and  odous,  odontos, 
th]  One  of  that  group  of  the  mam- 
tia  which  possess  two  successive  sets  of 
;h— a  deciduous  or  milk  set,  and  a  perma- 
it  set. 

loblastie,  diplo-blasf'ik,  a.  [Gr.  di- 
>s,  double,  blastos,  a  germ.]  Of  embryos, 
iposed  of  two  cellular  layers. 
doooceus,  dip'lo-kok"us,  n.  [Gr.  di- 
>s,  double,  kokkos,  a  berry.]  Of  bac- 
a,  a  form  consisting  of  a  pair  of  cocci. 
Coccus. 

>loe,  diplo-e,  n.  [Gr.  diploos,  double.] 
it.  the  soft  medullary  substance  or  po- 
5  part  existing  between  the  plates  of  the 

lonta,  di-plo'ma,  n.  [Gr.  diploma,  a 
er  folded  double,  a  license,  from  diploo, 
old,  diploos,  double.]  A  letter  or  writ- 
^  usually  under  seal  and  signed  by  com- 
mt  authority,  conferring  some  power, 
ilege,  or  honour,  as  that  given  to  gra- 
tes of  colleges  on  their  receiving  the 
a*  degrees,  to  physicians  who  are  li- 
sed  to  practise  their  profession,  and  the 

■  —  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  diploma;  to 
ify  by  a  diploma.- Diplomacy,  di- 
ma-si,  n.    The  science  or  art  of  conduct- 


ing negotiations,  arranging  treaties,  \.- . 
between  nations;  the  forms  of  International 

negotiations,  dexterity  or  skill  in  nianag 
Ing   negotiations  of   any   kind;    artful    man 

•  nt  or  manoeuvring  with  the  view  of 
securing  advantages     Diplomat,    Dip- 

louialf.  dip '10  mat.  dip  Ifl  mat.  n  A 
diplomatist,        Hi  plomnt  I/O,     di  pin  ma 

ti/..  r.t.  To  invest  with  a  title  or  privilege 
by  a  diploms       Diplomatic,    l»lpl«>- 

lliatloal,     dip  lo  mat'ik,    dip  16  inat'i  kal, 

u.  Pertaining  to  diplomacy,  or  to  the  man- 
agement of  any  negotiations;  skilful  in  ram 
ing  one's  ends  by  tact-  and  cleverness;  con- 
ferred by! diploma;  relating  to  diplomatics 
—  Diplomatically,    dip  16  mat'i-kal  li, 

adv.      In  a  tliplomatie  niaiiner;   artfully. 
Diplomatics,  dip-lo-mat'iks,   It,      The 
science  of  deciphering  old  writings,  tOS 
tain    their   authenticity,   date,    &c;    paleo- 
graphy— Dip I oilinf  ism.  di plo'ma  tizm, 

n.  Diplomacy.  —  Diplomatist,  di-pio'- 
ma-tist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  diplomacy; 
a  diplomat, 

Diplopia,  Dlplopy.  di-plo'pi-a,  dip'lo-pi, 
n.  [Or.  diploo*,  double,  and  ops,  the  eye.] 
A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient 
sees  an  object  double  or  even  triple. 

DI  polar,  dl-po'ler,  a.  Having  two  poles; 
doubly  polar,  as  certain  crystals. 

Dipper,  Dipping.    Dip. 

Di  prismatic,  dl-priz-mat'ik,  a.  [Prefix 
di,  twice,  and  prismatic]  Doubly  pris- 
matic. 

Diprotodon,  dl-pro'to-don,  n.  [Gr.  di, 
twice,  prdtos,  first,  and  odous,  odontos, 
tooth.]  An  extinct  gigantic  marsupial 
mammal,  found  in  the  pleistocene  or  recent 
beds  of  Australia. 

Dipsomania,  dip-so-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Or. 
dipsa,  thirst,  and  mania,  madness.]  That 
morbid  condition  to  which  habitual  drunk- 
ards of  a  nervous  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment are  liable  to  reduce  themselves,  and 
in  which  they  manifest  an  uncontrollable 
craving  for  stimulants.— Dipsomaniac, 
dip-so-ma/ni-ak,  n.  A  victim  of  dipsomania. 
— Dlpsomanlacal,  dip-so- rna'ni-a-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  dipsomania. 

Dipteral,  dip 'ter-al,  a.  [Gr.  di,  double, 
and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Entom.  having  two 
wings  only;  dipterous;  arch,  a  term  applied 
to  a  temple  having  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  each  of  its  flanks.— n.  Arch,  a  dipteral 
temple.— Dlptcran,  dip'ter-an,  n.  A  dip- 
terous insect,— Dipterous,  dip'ter-us,  a. 
Entom.  having  two  wings;  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  seeds  which  have  their  margins 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  wings. 

Diptych,  dip'tik,  n.  [Gr.  diptychos—di, 
double,  and  ptysso,  to  fold.]  Anciently,  a 
kind  of  register  or  list  as  of  magistrates  or 
bishops,  consisting  usually  of  two  leaves 
folded;  a  design,  as  a  painting  or  carved 
work,  on  two  folding  compartments  or 
tablets. 

Dire,  dlr,  a.  [L.  dims,  terrible]  Dreadful; 
dismal;  horrible;  terrible;  evil  in  a  great 
degree.— Direful,  dir'ful,  a.  SameasDtre. 
— Direful ly,  dir'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  direful 
manner. —Diref illness,  dir'ful-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  direful.— 
Direly,  dir'li,  adv.  In  a  dire  manner.— 
Direness,  dir'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  dire.     (Shak.) 

Direct,  di-rekt',  a.  [L.  dirigo,  directum,  to 
set  in  a  straight  line,  to  direct— di  for  dis, 
intens.,  and  rego,  rectum,  to  make  straight. 
Right,  Regent.]  Straight;  right:  oppo- 
site to  crooked,  circuitous,  winding,  oblique; 
astron.  appearing  to  move  from  west  to  east: 
opposed  to  retrograde;  in  the  line  of  father 
and  son:  opposed  to  collateral;  straight- 
forward; open;  ingenuous;  plain;  not  am- 
biguous.— v.t.  To  point  or  aim  in  a  straight 
line  toward  something;  to  make  to  act,  or 
work,  towards  a  certain  end  or  object;  to 
show  the  right  road  or  course  to;  to  prescribe 
a  course  to;  to  regulate,  guide,  lead,  govern; 
to  order  or  instruct;  to  prescribe  to;  to  in- 
scribe (a  letter)  with  the  address. — v.i.  To 
act  as  a  guide;  to  point  out  a  course. — 
n.  Mus.  the  sign  w  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  stave  to  direct  the  performer  to  the  first 
note  of  the  next  stave.  —  Direction, 


th  rek'ebon,  a,     The  aot  oi  din  i  ting 
course  or  Una  In   which   anything 
ad;  a  being  dir<  oted  towards  •  i 
Lai  and;  I  he  line  in  which  ■  body  u 
or  to  which  Ite  posit  ion  Is  refei 
the    act     of    governing;    adml 
m. ma,  •  in.  nt;  guidance .  sup.  i Intern 
in  -i  i  action  in  what  manni  i    to   pi 
order;   behest;   the  address  on  ■ 
paroel,  &c;  a  body  or  board  of  tin.  .-tors, 
directorate.    -  Directive,    dl 
Having  the  power  of  directing     Dircci  |j 

di-rekt'li,   adv.      In   a  din  Bt   mann.  i 
straight   line  or  course;    Btraigbtwaj      im 
mediately;  instantly;  soon;  Without  delay; 

openly;  expressly:  without  circumlocution 
or  ambiguity      Directness,  dl  rek 

//      The  state  or  quality  of  being  din 
Director,  di-rekter.  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  directs;  one  who  superintends,  gov- 
erns, or  manages;  specifically,  one  oi  ■  body 
appointed  to  direct,  control,  or  superintend 

the  affaire  of  a  company.— Directorate, 

di-rek'ter-at,  «.  The  office  of  a  din  • 
body  of  directors.  Directorship,  di 
rek'ter-ship,  n.  The  condition  or  office  of 
a  director.— Directory,  di-rek'to-ri,  n,  A 
rule  to  direct;  a  book  containing  directions 
for  public  worship  or  religious  services;  a 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  &c,  with  their 
places  of  business  and  abode:  board  of 
directors;  directorate;  during  the  French 
Revolution,  a  body  established  by  the  Con- 
vention in  1795,  and  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. —  Directress,  di-rek'tres,  n.  A 
female  who  directs  or  manages.— Direc- 
trix, di-rek'triks,  n.  A  directress;  geom.  a 
straight  line  of  importance  in  the  doctrine 
of  conic  sections. 

Direful.    Under  Dire. 

Dirge,  derj,  n.  [A  contraction  of  L.  dirige 
('direct',  imperative  of  dirigere,  to  direct), 
the  first  word  in  a  psalm  or  hymn  formerly 
sung  at  funerals.]  A  song  or  tune  intended 
to  express,  grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

Dlrlgihle,  di'ri-ji-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
directed,  turned,  or  guided  in  any  direction. 
— n.  A  balloon  or  air-ship  whose  course  can 
be  directed  by  means  of  steering  or  directing 
apparatus. 

Dark,  derk,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  dagger  or  poniard;  a  dagger  worn  as 
essential  to  complete  the  Highland  costume. 
— v.t.  To  poniard;  to  stab. 

Dirt,  dert,  n.  [Icel.  drit,  dirt,  excrement, 
drita,  Sc.  drite,  A.  Sax.  (ge)dritan,  to  go  to 
stool.]  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance,  as 
excrement,  mud,  mire,  dust;  whatever,  ad- 
hering to  anything,  renders  it  foul  or  un- 
clean; a  gold-miner's  name  for  the  material, 
as  earth,  gravel,  &c,  put  into  his  cradle  to 
be  washed. —v.t.  Tosoil;  todirty.—  Dirtily, 
der'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  dirty  manner;  nastily; 
filthily;  meanly;  sordidly.  —  Dirtiness, 
der'ti-nes,  n.  The  condition  of  being  dirty; 
filthiness;  foulness;  nastiness. —  Dirty, 
der'ti,  a.  Foul ;  nasty ;  filthy ;  not  clean ; 
impure;  turbid;  mean;  base;  despicable; 
sleety,  rainy,  or  sloppy  (weather). — r.t.— 
dirtied,  dirtying.  To  defile;  to  make  dirty  or 
filthy;  to  soil.— Dirt-bed,  n.  Geol.  a  bed 
or  layer  of  mould  with  the  remains  of  trees 
and  plants,  found  especially  in  working  the 
freestone  in  the  oolite  formation  of  Port- 
land.—Dirt-cheap,  a.  As  cheap  as  dirt, 
worthless,  sold  at  a  loss. — Dirt-pie,  n. 
Clay  moulded  by  children  in  the  form  of  a 
pie. 

Disable,  dis-a'bl,  v.t.— disabled,  disabling. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  able.]  To  render 
unable;  to  deprive  of  competent  strength 
or  power,  physical  or  mental;  to  injure  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  duty  or  service;  to 
deprive  of  adequate  means,  instruments, 
or  resources;  to  impair;  to  deprive  of  legal 
qualifications;  to  incapacitate;  to  render 
incapable.  —  Disability,  dis-a-bil'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  disabled  or 
unable;  weakness;  impotence;  incapacity; 
inability;  want  of  legal  qualifications. — 
Disablement, t  dis-a'bl-ment,  n.  The 
act  of  disabling;  disability. 

Disabuse,  dis-a-buz',  v.t.— disabused,  dis- 
abusing.   [Ft.  desabuser,  to  disabuse.]    To 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA; 


g.  go; 


j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinjr;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zb,  azure. 
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free  from  mistaken  or  erroneous  notions  or 
beliefs;  to  undeoeive;  to  8et  right. 

Disaccustom,    (lis  ak  kus'tiiin,     r(.      To 

destroy  the  roroe  of  habit  in  by  disuse;  to 
render  unaccustomed, 

Disnd  vanf  age,  (lis  ad-van'taj,  n.  Absence 
<>r  deprivation  of  advantage;  that  which 
prevents  success  or  renders  it  dillicult;  any 
unfavourable  circunistauce  or  state;  preju 
dice  to  interest,  fame,  credit,  prolit,  or 
other  good;   loss;  injury:  harm;  damage. 

Disadvantageous,  diB-ad'van-tfl/'jus,  a. 

Attended  with  disadvantage;  unfavourable 

to  successor  prosperity;  prejudicial.— Dl8" 

advantageously,  dis  ad'van-ta"jus-ii, 

udv.  In  a  disadvantageous  manner.-  Dls- 
:iih:iiil;meoiisiirs.s,  dis-ad'van-ta"jus- 
nes,  n. 

Disnffcct,  dls-af-fekt',  v.t.  To  alienate  the 
affection  of;  to  make  less  friendly  or  faith- 
ful, as  to  a  person,  party,  or  cause;  to  make 
discontented  or  unfriendly.  —  Disaffec- 
ted, dis-af-fek'ted,  p.  and  a.  Having  the 
affections  alienated;  indisposed  to  favour 
or  support;  unfriendly;  hostile  to  the  go- 
verning power.  —  Disaffectcdly,  dis-af- 
fek'ted-li,  adv.  In  a  disaffected  manner.— 
Dlsaffectcdness,  dis-af-fek'ted-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  disaffected.— Disaf- 
fection, dis-af-fek'shon,  n.  Alienation  of 
affection,  attachment,  or  good-will;  dis- 
loyalty. 

Disaffirm,  dis-af-ferm',  v.t.  To  deny;  to 
contradict;  to  annul,  as  a  judicial  decision, 
by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  superior  tri- 
bunal. 

Disafforest,  dis-af-for'est,  v.t.  To  reduce 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state 
of  common  ground;  to  strip  of  forest  laws 
and  their  oppressive  privileges. 

Disagree,  dis-a-gre',  v.t.  —  disagreed,  dis- 
agreeing. To  be  not  accordant  or  coincident; 
to  be  not  exactly  similar;  to  differ;  to  be 
of  an  opposite  or  different  opinion;  to  be 
unsuitable  to  the  stomach;  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion; not  to  accord  or  harmonize;  to  become 
unfriendly;  to  quarrel.— Disagreeable, 
dis-a-gre'a-bl,  a.  The  reverse  of  agreeable; 
unpleasing;  offensive  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
senses;  repugnant;  obnoxious. — Disagree- 
ableness,  dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disagreeable.  —  Disa- 
greeably, dis-a-gre'a-bli,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable manner;  unpleasantly.  — Disa- 
greement, dis-a-gre'ment,  n.  Want  of 
agreement;  difference,  as  of  form  or  char- 
acter; difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments; 
a  falling  out;  a  quarrel;  discord. 

Disallow,  dis-al-lou',  v.t.  To  refuse  per- 
mission or  sanction  for;  not  to  grant;  not 
to  authorize;  to  disapprove  of;  to  reject,  as 
being  illegal,  unnecessary,  unauthorized, 
and  the  like.— Dlsallowable,  dis-al-lou'- 
a-bl,  a.  Not  allowable;  not  to  be  permitted. 
—Disallowance,  dis-al-lou'ans,  n.  Dis- 
approbation; refusal;  prohibition;  rejection. 

Disanlmate,  dis-an'i-mat,  v.t.  To  discour- 
age; to  dishearten. 

Disannul,  dis-an-nul',  v.t.  To  make  void; 
to  annul;  to  deprive  of  force  or  authority; 
to  cancel.  (Shak.)—  Disannulmeilt,  dis- 
an-nul'ment,  n.    Annulment. 

Disapparel,  dis-ap-par'el,  v.t.  To  disrobe; 
to  strip  of  raiment. 

Disappear,  dis-ap-per',  v.i.  To  cease  to 
appear  or  to  be  perceived;  to  vanish  from 
the  sight;  to  go  away  or  out  of  sight;  to 
cease,  or  seem  to  cease,  to  be  or  exist.— 
Disappearance,  dis-ap-pe'rans,  n.  Act 
of  disappearing;  removal  from  sight. 

Disappoint,  dis-ap-point',  v.t.  Fr.  desap- 
pointer,  originally  to  remove  from  an  ap- 
pointment or  office.]  To  defeat  of  expec- 
tation, wish,  hope,  desire,  or  intention;  to 
frustrate;  to  balk;  to  hinder  from  the  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  of  that  which  was 
hoped  or  expected  (disappointed  of  the  ex- 
pected legacy).  —  Disappointed,  dis-ap- 
poin'ted,  p.  and  a.  Having  suffered  dis- 
appointment; balked;  unprepared  (Shak.)t. 
—Disappointedly,  dis-ap-poin'ted-li, 
adv.  With  a  feeling  of  disappointment. — 
Disappointment,  dis-ap-point'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  disappointing  or  feeling  of  being 


disappointed:  defeat  or  failure  of  expecta- 
tion, hope,  wish,  desire,  or  intention. 

Disapprobation,    dls-ap/rO-ba//shonl   n. 

The  reverse  of  approbation  ;  disapproval  ; 
censure,  expressed  or  unexpressed.-  Dis- 
approve, dis-a-prov',  v.t. — disapproval, 
disapproving.  To  censure;  to  regard  as 
wrong  or  objectionable.— v.i.  To  express  or 
feel  disapproval:  with  of  before  the  object. 
Disapproval,  dis-a-prb'val,  n.  Disappro- 
val ion;  dislike.— Disapprovingly,  dis- 
a-prb'ving-li,  adv.  In  a  disapproving  man- 
ner. 

Disarm,  dis-iirm',  v.t.  To  take  the  arms  or 
weapons  from,  usually  by  force  or  authority; 
to  reduce  to  a  peace  footing,  as  an  army  or 
navy;  to  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, or  of  annoyance,  or  power  to  terrify; 
to  render  harmless.— v.i.  To  lay  down  arms; 
to  disband  armed  forces.  —  Disarma- 
ment, dis-ar'ma-ment,  n.  Actof disarming. 

Disarrange,  dis-a-rfinj',  v.t.  To  put  out  of 
order;  to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or  due 
arrangementof.— Disarrangement,  dis- 
a-ranj'ment,  n.  The  act  of  disarranging; 
disorder. 

Disarray,  dis-a-ra',  v.t.  To  undress;  to 
divest  of  clothes;  to  throw  into  disorder. — 
n.  Disorder;  confusion;  disordered  dress. 

Disaster,  diz-as'ter,  n.  [Fr.  ddsastre—dis, 
and  L.  astrum,  a  star;  a  word  of  astrological 
origin.  Compare  the  adj.  disastrous  with 
ill-starred.]  Any  unfortunate  event,  espe- 
cially a  great  and  sudden  misfortune;  mis- 
hap ;  calamity ;  adversity  ;  reverse. — Dis- 
astrous, diz-as'trus,  a.  Occasioning  or 
accompanied  by  disaster;  calamitous.  — 
Disastrously,  diz-as'trus-li,  adv.  In  a 
disastrous  manner.  —  Dlsastl'OUSness, 
diz-as'trus-nee,  n. 

Disavow,  dis-a-vou',  v.t.  To  deny  to  be 
true,  as  a  fact  or  charge  respecting  one's 
self;  to  disown;  to  repudiate;  to  reject. — 
Disavowal,  dis-a-vou'al,  n.  Denial;  re- 
pudiation.— Disavower,  dis-a-vou'er,  n. 
One  who  disavows. 

Disband,  dis-band',  v.t.  To  dismiss  from 
military  service;  to  break  up,  as  a  band  or 
body  of  men;  to  disperse. — v.i.  To  break 
up  and  retire  from  military  service. — Dls- 
bandment,  dis-band'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  disbanding. 

Disbar,  dis-b'ar',  v.t.  —  disbarred,  disbar- 
ring. To  expel  from  being  a  member  of  the 
bar;  to  remove  from  the  list  of  barristers. 

Disbelief,  dis-be-lef ,  n.  Refusal  of  credit 
or  faith;  denial  of  belief;  unbelief;  infidelity; 
scepticism.— Disbelieve,  dis-be-leV,  v.t. 
— disbelieved,  disbelieving.  To  refuse  belief 
to;  to  hold  not  to  be  true  or  not  to  exist; 
to  refuse  to  credit.—  v.i.  To  deny  the  truth 
of  any  position;  to  refuse  to  believe.— Dis- 
believer, dis-be-le'ver,  n.  One  who  dis- 
believes or  refuses  belief;  an  unbeliever. 

Disburden,  dis-ber'den,  v.t.  To  remove 
a  burden  from;  to  lay  off  or  aside  as  oppres- 
sive; to  get  rid  off. 

Disburse,  dis-bers',  v.t.— disbursed,  dis- 
bursing. [O.Fr.  desbourser — prefix  dis,  and 
L.L.  bursa,  a  purse.  Purse]  To  pay  out, 
as  money;  to  spend  or  lay  out;  to  expend. 
—  Disbursement.,  dis-bers' ment,  n.  The 
act  of  disbursing;  a  sum  paid  out. — DiS- 
burser,  dis-ber'ser,  n.  One  who  disburses. 

Dis  burl  be  ii,  dis-ber'THen,  v.t.  and  i. 
Same  as  Disburden. 

Disc,  Disk,  disk,  n.  [L.  discus,  a  quoit. 
Dish,  Desk.]  A  kind  of  ancient  quoit; 
any  flat  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  the  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet  as  it  appears  to  our  sight,  &c. ; 
bot.  the  whole  surface  of  a  leaf;  also,  the 
central  part  of  a  radiate  compound  flower, 
the  part  surrounded  by  what  is  called  the 
ray.— Disciform,  dis'si-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  disc— Discoid, 
Dlscous,  dis'koid,  dis'kus,  a.  Shaped  like 
a  disc;  resembling  a  disc. 

Discard,  dis-kard',  v.t.  and  i.  To  throw 
out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  not 
played  in  the  course  of  the  game;  to  dis- 
miss from  service  or  employment,  or  from 
society ;  to  cast  off. 


Discern,  diz-zern',  v.t.    [L.  disctrno    £ 
and  cerno,  to  separate  or  distinguish,  ak 
to  Gr.  krino,  to  judge  (whence  critic):  8k 
kri,  to  separate.    Chime.]    To  perceive  i 
note  as  being  different;  to  discrimi 
the  eye  or  the  intellect;  to  distinguish  J 
mark  as  being  distinct;  to  discover  by  tl 
eye;  to  see. — v.i.  To  see  or  understand  dl 
ferences;    to  make  distinction;    to  hu- 
clearness  of  mental  vision.— Dlsccrnc 
diz-zer'ner,  n.    One  who  discerns 
sighted    observer;    one    who    knows   ai 
judges;  one  who  has  the  power  of  flisti 
guishing.— Discernible,  Dlscernabl 
diz-zer'ni-bl,   diz-zer'na-bl,  a.     Capable 
being  discerned;  discoverable  by  the  evt 
the  understanding;  distinguishable     Hi 
CCrnlbleness,  diz-zer'ni-bl-nes,  n,    III 
eerilibly,  diz  zer'ni-bli,  adv.    So  as  to  I 
discerned.— Discern  1  ng,  diz-zer'ning,   ' 
and  a.     Having  power  to  discern;  capal 
of  discriminating,  knowing,  and  jwlgin. 
sharp-sighted;  acute.  —  Discerning). 
diz-zer'ning-li,  adv.    In  a  discerning  ma 
ner.  —  Discern  men  t,  diz-zern'ment, 
The  act  of  discerning;  the  power  or  facul 
of  discerning  by  the  mind;   acuteness 
judgment;  power  of  perceiving  differenc 
of  things  or  ideas,  and  their  relations;  pen 
tration. 

Discharge,  dis-charj',  v.t. — discharged, dr 
charging.  To  unload  (a  ship);  to  take  o 
(a  cargo);  to  free  from  any  load  or  burde 
to  free  of  the  missile  with  which  anythii 
is  charged  or  loaded:  to  fire  off;  to  let  fl 
to  shoot;  to  emit  or  send  out;  to  give  ve: 
to,  lit.  or  fig.;  to  deliver  the  amount 
value  of  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owin 
to  pay  (a  debt);  to  free  from  an  obligatio 
duty,  or  labour;  to  relieve  (to  discharge 
person  from  a  task);  to  clear  from  an  a 
cusation  or  crime ;  to  acquit ;  to  absolv 
to  set  free;  to  perform  or  execute  (a  du 
or  office);  to  divest  of  an  office  or  emplc 
ment;  to  dismiss  from  service  (a  servat 
a  soldier,  a  jury);  to  release;  to  libera 
from  confinement. — v.i.  To  get  rid  of 
let  out  a  charge  or  contents.— n.  The  a 
of  discharging,  unloading,  or  freeing  fro 
a  charge;  a  flowing  or  issuing  out,  or 
throwing  out ;  emission ;  that  which 
thrown  out;  matter  emitted;  dismiss 
from  office  or  service;  release  from  oblig 
tion,  debt,  or  penalty;  absolution  from 
crime  or  accusation ;  ransom ;  price  pa 
for  deliverance;  performance;  executio 
as  of  an  office,  trust,  or  duty;  liberatio 
release  from  confinement;  payment  of 
debt;  a  written  acknowledgment  of  pa 
ment;  a  substance  used  in  calico-printii 
to  remove  colour,  and  so  form  a  pattern. 
Discharger,  dis-ch'ar'jer,  n.  One  who 
that  which  discharges. 
Disciform.  Under  Disc. 
Disciple,  dis-si'pl,  n.  [L.  discipulus,  fro 
disco,  to  learn.]  One  who  receives  instru 
tion  from  another:  a  learner;  a  scholar; 
pupil;  a  follower;  an  adherent. — Discipl 
ship,  dis-si'pl-sbip,  n.  The  state  of  beii 
a  disciple. 

Discipline,  dis'si-plin,  n.    [L.  disciplin 
from  discipulus,  a  disciple,  from  disco, 
learn.]     Training;   education;  instructs 
and  the  government  of  conduct  or  practic 
the  training  to  act  in  accordance  with  ruh 
drill;  method  of  regulating  principles  a: 
practice ;  punishment  inflicted  by  way 
correction    and    training;    instruction 
means  of  misfortune,   suffering,  and  tl 
like;  correction;  chastisement.— v.t.—du> 
plined,  disciplining.     To  subject  to  dis 
pline;   to  apply  discipline  to;  to  train: 
teach  rules  and  practice,  and  accustom 
order  and  subordination;  to  drill;  tocorreij 
chastise,  punish.  —  Discipline!*,  dis' 
plin-er,  n.     One  who  disciplines.— Disc 
plinable,  dis 'si-plin-a-bl,  a.    Capable 
instruction  and  improvement  in  learnu 
capable  of  being  made  matter  of  disciplii 
subject  or  liable  to  discipline.  —  Disc 

Blinableness,  dis'si-plin-a-bl-nes,  ft. 
isciplinarian,  dis'si-pli-na"n-an, 
One  who  disciplines;  one  who  instructs 
military  and  naval  tactics  and  mauceuvn 
one  who  enforces  rigid  discipline;  a  mi 
tinet.— a.  Pertaining  to  discipline.— Dl 
cipliiiary,  dis'si-pli-na-ri,  a.    Pertaini 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      no**,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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tootpUne;  Intended  for  dlBoipline;  pro 
log  discipline. 

•Inlm.  «lis  klam',  v.t.  To  deny  or  relin 
h  nil  claim  to;  to  reject  as  not  belong- 
to  (Mies  lelf;  to  renounce;  to  deny  re 
nihility  for  or  approval  of;  to  disavow  , 
ttoown.  Disclaimer,  dis-kla'mer,  n. 
•rsoii  who  disclaims;  an  act  of  disolalm- 

abnegation  of  pretensions  or  claims; 

a  renunciation,  abandonment,  or  giv- 

iij)  .if  a  claim. 

•lose.  dls-kloV,  v.t,    disclosed,  discloa- 

To  uncover  and  lav  ojhii  to  the  view , 

MM  to  appear;  to  allow  to  be  seen;  to 

k  to  light;  to  make  known,  reveal,  tell, 

r     Disdoser,  dis-klo'zer,  «.  One  who 

Disclosure,  dia-klO'zhttr,  n. 

f  disclosing;  exhibition;  the  act 

Baking  known  or  revealing;  utterance 

hat  was  secret;  a  telling;  that  which  is 

losed  or  made  known. 

•old.    Under  Disc. 

'olour,  dis-kul'er,   v.t.     To  alter  the 

or  colour  of;  to  change  to  a  different 
ur  or  shade:  to  stain;  to  tinge.— Dis- 
oration  dis-kul'er a"shon,  n.  The  act 
Isoolouring;  alteration  of  colour;  a  dis- 
nre.l  spot  or  marking. 
•oinlil,  dis-kum'fit,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  discon- 

disconjit—'L.  dis,  priv.,  and  conficere, 
ehieve.  Comfit.]  To  rout,  defeat,  or 
ter  in  fight;  to  cause  to  flee;  to  van- 
ih;  to  disconcert,  foil,  or  frustrate  the 
is  of.— n.  A  defeat;  an  overthrow.  {Mil.) 
ttCOmflture,  dis-kum'ti-tiir,  7i.  Rout; 
at;  overthrow;  frustration;  disappoint- 
it. 

comfort,  dis-kum'fert,  ».  Absence  or 
osite  of  comfort  or  pleasure;  uneasiness; 
urhance  Of  peace;  pain,  annoyance,  or 
lietude.— v.t.  To  disturb  the  peace  or 
piuess  of;  to  make  uneasy;  to  pain. — 
iroinfortable.t  dis-kum'fer-ta-bl,  a. 
uting  in  comfort;  uncomfortable. 

rommciid.t  dis-kom-mend',  v.t.    To 

ne;  to  censure;  to  expose  to  censure  or 

feeling. 

roiiimode,   dis-kom-mod',  v.t.  —  dis- 

moded,  discommoding.   To  put  to  incon- 

ieuce;  to  incommode. 

common,  dis-kom'on,  v.t.    To  make 

*ase  to  be  common  land;  to  deprive  of 

right  of  a  common. 

compose,  dis-korn-poz',  v.t. — discom- 
■d.  discomposing.  To  disorder,  disturb, 
lisarrange;  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
=tness  of;  to  agitate,  ruffle,  fret,  or  vex. 
Hseomposurc,  dis-kom-po'zhur,  n. 
i  state  of  being  discomposed;  a  certain 
ation  or  perturbation  of  mind. 

concert,  dis-kon-sert',  v.t.  To  throw 
>  disorder  or  confusion;  to  undo,  as  a 
certed  scheme  or  plan ;  to  defeat ;  to 
itrate;  to  discompose  or  disturb  the 
-possession  of;  to  confuse. — Dlscon- 
•llon,  dis-kon-ser'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
oncerting;  the  state  of  being  discon- 
«d. 

conformable,  dis-kon-for'ma-bl,  a. 
\  conformable.— Dlsconformlty,  dis- 
-for'mi-ti,  n.  Want  of  agreement  or 
formity;  inconsistency. 

congruity,  dis-kon-gro'i-ti,  n.  Want 
ongruity;  incongruity. 

connect,  dis-kon-nekt',  v.t.  To  sepa- 
!  or  sever  the  connection  between;  to 
mite;  to  detach.  — Disconnect  ion. 

kon-nek'shon,  n.  The  act  of  disconnect- 
;  separation;  want  of  union. 

consolate,  dis-kon'so-lat,  a.  [L.  dis, 
'.<  and  consolatus,  pp.  of  consolor,  to 
sole,  to  be  consoled.  Console.]  Des- 
te  of  consolation;  hopeless;  sad;  de- 
ed; melancholy;  cheerless;  saddening; 
jmy.  —  Disconsolately,  dis -kon' so- 
li, adv.  In  a  disconsolate  manner;  with- 
.  comfort.  —  Dlsconsolateiiess,  dis- 
i  so-lat-ues,  n. 

content,  dis-kon-tent',  n.  Want  of 
tent;  uneasiness  or  inquietude  of  mind; 
satisfaction;  one  who  is  discontented; 
aalcontent  (Shak.).  —  a.J  Uneasy;  dis- 
sfied.— v.t.  To  make  dissatisfied.— Dis- 
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COIlfClltcd,  dis  kon  tinted,  «i  Not  OOD 
tented,  de-sat  islied ,  not  pleased  Willi  One'l 
eiieiilnstanci  I  .  civcn  t.i  e.nimlile  Dis- 
contentedly, dis  kon  ten  ted  11,  adv.  In 
a  discontented  manner  01  mood.  Discon- 
tciitcducss.  dis  Icon  tented  nes,  ".  The 
■tate  of  being  discontented;  dissatisfaction. 
Discontentment,  dis  kon  tenement, 

11.  The  slate  of  being  discontented  J  dis- 
content. 

Dlseoiltllllie,  (lis  kon  tin'li,  v.t.  disani 
tlintid,  discnitiiiuinij.  I  Prefix  dis,  ncg., 
and  continue]  To  continue  no  longer;  to 
leave  off  or  break  off;  to  give  up,  OMM 
from,  or  Abandon;  to  stop;  to  put  an  end 
to.—v.i.  To  cease;  to  stop.  Dlscontliiu- 
llblc,  dis-kon-tin'il-a-bl,  a.  That  may  he 
discontinued.  —  Discontinuance,  dlfl- 
kon-tin'u-ans,  n.  Want  of  continuance;  a 
breaking  off;  cessation;  intermission;  in- 
terruption.—Discontinuation,  dis-kon- 
tin'u-a"shon,  n.  Discontinuance. — Discon- 
tinuity, dis-kon'ti-nu"i-ti,  n.  Want  of 
continuity  or  uninterrupted  connection ; 
disunion  of  parts;  want  of  cohesion.—  Dis- 
continuous, dis-kon-tin'u-us,  a.  Broken 
off;  interrupted. 

Dlscopliora,  dis-kof'o-ra,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  dis- 
kos,  a  disc,  and  phero,  to  carry.]  A  group 
of  animals,  comprising  most  of  the  organ- 
isms known  as  sea-jellies,  jelly-fishes,  or 
sea-nettles. 

Discord,  discord,  n.  [Fr.  discorde,  L.  dis- 
cordia,  disagreement,  from  discors,  discor- 
dant— dis,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  as  in 
concord,  accord,  cordial.]  Want  of  concord 
or  agreement;  opposition  of  opinions;  dif- 
ference of  qualities;  disagreement;  vari- 
ance; contention;  strife;  mus.  a  union  of 
sounds  disagreeable  or  grating  to  the  ear; 
dissonance;  each  of  the  two  sounds  form- 
iug  a  dissonance. — v.i.  (dis-kord').  To  dis- 
agree; to  be  out  of  harmony  or  concord;  to 
clash.  —  Discordance,  Discordancy, 
dis-kor'dans,  dis-kor'dan-si,  n.  Disagree- 
ment; opposition;  inconsistency. — Discor- 
dant, dis-kor'dant,  a.  Disagreeing;  incon- 
gruous; being  at  variance;  dissonant;  not 
in  unison;  not  harmonious;  not  accordant; 
harsh;  jarring.— Discordantly,  dis-kor'- 
dant-li,  adv.    In  a  discordant  manner. 

Discount,  dis'kount,  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  count;  O.Fr.  descompte.]  A  certain 
sum  deducted  from  the  credit  price  of 
goods  sold  on  account  of  prompt  payment, 
or  any  deduction  from  the  customary  price, 
or  from  a  sum  due  or  to  be  due  at  a  future 
time;  a  charge  made  to  cover  the  interest 
of  money  advanced  on  a  bill  or  other  docu- 
ment not  presently  due;  the  act  of  dis- 
counting.— At  a  discount,  below  par;  hence, 
in  low  esteem;  in  disfavour.  —  v.t.  (dis- 
kount').  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of  (a  bill  or  similar  document),  deducting 
the  interest  or  other  rate  per  cent  from  the 
principal;  to  leave  out  of  account  or  dis- 
regard; to  estimate  or  take  into  account 
beforehand;  to  enjoy  or  suffer  by  anticipa- 
tion.—Discountable,  dis-koun'ta-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  discounted. — Discoun- 
ter, dis'koun-ter,  n.  One  who  discounts 
bills,  &c. 

Discountenance,  dis-koun'te-nans,  v.t. 
To  put  out  of  countenance;  to  put  to  shame; 
to  abash;  to  set  one's  countenance  against; 
to  discourage,  check,  or  restrain  by  frowns, 
censure,  arguments,  cold  treatment,  &c— - 
n.  Cold  treatment;  disapprobation. — Dis- 
couiitenancer,  dis-koun'te-nan-ser,  n. 
One  who  discountenances. 

Discourage,  dis-kur'aj,  v.t.— discouraged, 
discouraging.  To  check  the  courage  of;  to 
dishearten;  to  deprive  of  self-confidence;  to 
attempt  to  repress  or  prevent  by  pointing 
out  difficulties,  &c;  to  dissuade.— Discou- 
ragement, dis-kur'aj-ment,  ».  The  act 
of  discouraging;  the  act  of  deterring  or  dis- 
suading from  an  undertaking;  that  which 
discourages  or  damps  ardour  or  hope;  the 
state  of  being  discouraged.  —  Discou- 
rager, dis-kur'a-jer,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  discourages.— Discouraging,  dis- 
kur'a-jing,  a.  Tending  to  discourage  or 
dishearten ;  disheartening.  —  Discourag- 
iligly,  dis-kur'a-jing-li,  adv.  In  a  discou- 
raging manner. 


DISCRETE 

Discourse.  dislv.i    '.  II     [Pi   (ft  ■""'■.  froi.i 

1.  discuisns,  11  running  about,  ■  oonvi 
tion.  from  discurro,  bo  ramble    di»,  and 
ourro,  to  run,   Oureemi  |  a  i  tinning  ovei 
a  subject  in  ipeeoh;   benoe,  a  talking  to- 
gether Or  dlaoUMlng:   conversation;    talk; 

speech;  ft  treatise;  a  dissertation;  ahomllv, 
sermon,  or  other  production,  v.i  du 
coiirsrd,    ditcourting,      To   oommunloate 

thought!  or  ideas  orally  or  in  writing,  es- 
■  Ily  in  a  formal  manner;  to  hold  forth; 
to  expatiate;  to  converse,  -v.t.  To  talk 
over  or  discuss};  to  utter  or  give  forth. 
Dlscourscr,  dis  koVser,  n,  One  who  dis- 
courses. —  Dlscourslve,  dis  kdVsir,  a. 
Having  the  character  of  discount- 
able; communicative. 

Discourteous,  dis  kor'tc-us,  a.  Wanting 
in  courtesy;  uncivil;  rude.  —  Discour- 
teously, di8-kor'tc-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
discourteous  manner.  —  Discourteous- 
ness.dis-kor'tc-us-nes,  ».—  Dlscou  rlesy, 
dis-kor'te-si,  n.  Wantof  courtesy;  incivility; 
rudeness  of  manner;  act  of  disrespect. 

Discous,  a.    Under  Disc. 

Discover,  dis-kuv'er,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  cover;  O.Fr.  descouvrir.]  To  lay  open 
to  view;  to  disclose  or  reveal;  to  espy;  to 
have  the  first  sight  of;  to  find  out;  to  obtain 
the  first  knowledge  of;  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of;  to  detect.  .'.  We  discover 
what  before  existed,  though  to  us  unknown; 
we  invent  what  did  not  before  exist.— Dis- 
coverable, dis-kuv'er-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  discovered,  brought  to  light,  exposed, 
found  out,  or  made  known.— Discoverer, 
dis-kuv'er-er,  n.  One  who  discovers;  one 
who  first  seesor  espies;  one  who  finds  out  or 
first  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  something. 
—Discovery,  dis-kuv'er-i,  n.  The  act  of 
discovering;  a  disclosing  or  bringing  to  light; 
a  revealing  or  making  kuown;  a  finding  out 
or  bringing  for  the  first  time  to  sight  or 
knowledge;  what  is  discovered  or  found  out. 

Discredit,  dis-kred'it,  n.  Want  of  credit 
or  good  reputation;  some  degree  of  disgrace 
or  reproach;  disesteem;  disrepute;  want  of 
belief,  trust,  or  confidence;  disbelief. —v.t. 
To  give  no  credit  to;  not  to  credit  or  believe; 
to  deprive  of  credit  or  good  reputation;  to 
bring  into  some  degree  of  disgrace  or  dis- 
repute; to  deprive  of  credibility.  —  Dis- 
creditable, dis-kred'i-ta-bl,  n.  Injurious 
to  reputation;  disgraceful;  disreputable. — 
Discreditably,  dis-kred'i-ta-bli,  adv.  In 
a  discreditable  manner. 

Discreet,  dis-kret',  a.  [Fr.  discret,  from  L. 
discretus,  pp.  of  discerno,  to  discern.  Dis- 
cern.] Wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and 
in  selecting  the  best  course  or  means;  pru- 
dent in  conduct ;  circumspect ;  cautious ; 
heedful;  guarded.— Discreetly,  dis-kret'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  discreet  manner;  prudently. — 
Discreetness, dis-kret'nes,n,  Thequality 
of  being  discreet. —Discretion,  dis-kresh'- 
on,  n.  [Fr.  discretion,  L.  discretio.]  The 
quality  or  attribute  of  being  discreet;  dis- 
cernment to  judge  critically  of  what  is 
correct  and  proper,  united  with  caution; 
prudence;  sound  judgment;  circumspec- 
tion; wariness;  caution;  liberty  or  power 
of  acting  without  other  control  than  one's 
own  judgment  (to  leave  an  affair  to  one's 
discretion,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  that 
is  without  stipulating  for  terms).  —  Dis- 
cretlonarlly,  dis-kresh'on-a-ri-li,  adv. 
At  discretion;  according  to  discretion. — 
Discretionary,  dis-kresh'on-a-ri,  a.  Left 
to  a  person's  own  discretion  or  judgment; 
to  be  directed  according  to  one's  own  dis- 
cretion (discretionary  powers). 

Discrepance,  Discrepancy,  dis-krep'- 
ans,  dis-krep'an-si,  n.  [L.  discrepantia, from 
discrepo,  to  give  a  different  sound,  to  vary 
— dis,  and  crepo,  to  creak.  Crepitate.]  A 
difference  or  inconsistency  between  facts, 
stories,  theories,  &c;  disagreement;  di- 
vergence—Discrepant, dis-krep'ant,  a. 
Differing  or  diverging;  not  agreeing  or 
according;  disagreeing;  dissimilar. 

Discrete,  dis'kret,  a.  [L.  discretus,  sepa- 
rated, set  apart.  Discreet.]  Separate; 
distinct;  disjunct;  disjunctive. — A  discrete 
quantity,  quantity  not  continued  in  its 
parts,  as  any  number,  since  a  number  con- 
sists of  units.— Discretlve,  dis-kre'tiv,  a. 
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Disjunctive;  denoting  separation  or  oppo- 
sition. 

Discretion.    Under  Discreet. 

Discriminate,  dis  kiim'i-nat,  V.t.— dis- 
criminated, discriminating,  \U.  disorimino, 
dtioriminatwn,  to  distinguish,  from  disai- 
iiun,  difference— die,  asunder,  and  the  root 
seen  in  crimen,  accusation,  cento,  to  sift  or 
separate,  Chime,  Discern,  Discreet]  To 
distinguish  from  other  tilings  by  observing 
differences;  to  perceive  by  a  distinction; 
to  discern ;  to  separate ;  to  select ;  to  dis- 
tinguish l>y  some  note  or  mark.— v.i.  To 
make  a  difference  or  distinction;  to  observe 
or  note  a  difference;  to  distinguish.— Dis- 
crlmilialcly,  dis-krim'i-nat-li,  adv. 
With  minute  distinction;  particularly. — 
Discriminating,  dis-krim'i-na-ting,  p. 
and  a.  Serving  to  discriminate;  distinguish- 
ing; distinctive;  able  to  make  nice  distinc- 
tions.—Discrimination,  dis-krim'i  11a"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  discriminating;  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating; 
penetration;  discernment;  the  state  of  being 
discriminated  or  set  apart.  —  Discrimi- 
native, dis-krim'i-na-tiv,  a.  Discriminat- 
ing or  tending  to  discriminate;  forming  the 
mark  of  distinction  or  difference;  charac- 
teristic.— Discriminative! y,  dis-krim'- 
i-na-tiv-li,  adv.  By  discrimination. — Dis- 
criminator, dis-krim'i-na-ter,  n.  One 
who  discriminates.  —  Discriminatory, 
dis-krim'i-ua-to-ri,  a.    Discriminative. 

Discrown,  dis-kroun',  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
a  crown. 

Discursive,  dis-ker'siv,  a.  [Fr.  discursif, 
from  L.  discursus.  Discourse.]  Passing 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another;  desul- 
tory ;  rambling;  digressional ;  argumenta- 
tive; reasoning;  rational.— Discursively, 
dis-ker'siv-li,  adv.  In  a  discursive  manner. 
—Discursiveness,  dis-ker'siv-nes,  n. 

Discus,  dis'kus,  n.    Disc 

Discuss,  dis-kus',  v.t.  [L.  discutio,  discus- 
sum,  to  scatter,  dissipate — dis,  asunder,  and 
quatio,  to  shake,  as  in  concussion.  Quash.] 
To  drive  away,  dissolve,  or  resolve  (a  tu- 
mour, &c.:  a  medical  use);  to  agitate  by 
argument;  to  examine  by  disputation;  to 
reason  on;  to  debate;  to  argue;  to  make  an 
end  of,  by  eating  or  drinking;  to  consume 
(colloq.).  —  Discussable,  dis-kus'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  discussed  or  debated. — 
Discusser,  dis-kus'er,  n.  One  who  dis- 
cusses.—Discussion,  dis-ku'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  discussing;  debate;  disquisition;  the 
agitation  of  a  point  or  subject  with  a  view 
to  elicit  truth.— DiscuSSive,  dis-kus'iv,  a. 
Havingthe power todiscuss. — n.  Amedicine 
that  discusses;  a  discutient.— Discut lent, 
dis-ku'shent,  n.  A  medicine  or  application 
which  disperses  a  tumour  or  morbid  matter. 

Disdain,  dis-dan',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  desdaigner, 
Fr.  dedaigner,  from  L.  dis,  priv.,  and  dig- 
nor,  to  deem  worthy,  from  dignus,  worthy. 
Deign.]  To  deem  or  regard  as  worthless; 
to  consider  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care, 
regard,  esteem,  or  unworthy  of  one's  char- 
acter; to  scorn;  to  contemn. — n.  A  feeling 
of  contempt,  mingled  with  indignation; 
the  looking  upon  anything  as  beneath  one; 
haughtiness;  contempt;  scorn. — Disdain- 
er,  dis-da'ner,  n.  One  who  disdains. — 
Disdainful,  dis-dan'ful,  a.  Full  of  or  ex- 
pressing disdain;  contemptuous;  scornful; 
haughty.  —  Disdainfully,  dis-dan'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  disdainful  manner.— Disdain- 
fulness, dis-dan'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  disdainful;  haughty  scorn. 

Disease,  di-zez',  n.  Want  or  absence  of 
ease*;  uneasiness,  distress,  or  discomfort,; 
any  morbid  state  of  the  body,  or  of  any 
particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body;  ail- 
ment; distemper;  malady;  disorder;  any 
morbid  or  depraved  condition,  moral,  men- 
tal, social,  political,  &c— Diseased,  di- 
zezd',  a.  Affected  with  disease;  having  the 
vital  functions  deranged;  disordered;  de- 
ranged; distempered;  sick.  —  Diseased- 
ness,  di-ze'zed-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
diseased;  a  morbid  state. 

Disembark,  dis-em-b'ark',  v.t.  To  remove 
from  on  board  a  ship  to  the  land;  to  put 
on  shore;  to  land. — v.i.  To  leave  a  ship  and 
go  on  shore;  to  land. —Disembarka- 


tion,   DiHciiibarkmcnt,    dis-em'bar 

ka"shon,  dis  cm  baiVmeiit,  n.     The  act  of 

disembarking. 
Disembarrass,  dis-em-bar'as,  v.t.     To 

tree  from  embarrassment,  or  perplexity;  to 
clear;  to  extricate.  —  Disembarrass- 
ment, dia  em  bar'as  ment,  n.    The  act  of 

disembarrassing. 

Discmbll  ter,  dis-em-bit'er,  v.t.  To  free 
from  bitterness  or  acrimony. 

Disembody,  dis-em-bod'i,  v.t.  To  divest 
of  the  body  (a  disembodied  spirit  =  a  ghost); 
to  set  free  from  the  flesh;  to  disband  (mito- 
tan/).—Disembodiment,  dis-em-bod'i- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  disembodying;  the 
condition  of  being  disembodied. 

Disembogue,  dis-em-bog',  v.t.  and  i.— 
disembogued,  disemboguing.  To  pour  out  or 
discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream;  to 
discharge  water  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake. — 
Disrmhogucilieiit,  dis-em-bog'ment,  n. 
Discharge  of  waters  by  a  stream. 

Disembowel,  dis-em-bou'el,  v.t.— disem- 
bowelled, disembowelling.  To  deprive  of  the 
bowels  or  of  parts  analogous  to  the  bowels; 
to  eviscerate;  to  gut. 

Disencliaut,  dis-en-chant',  v.t.  To  free 
from  enchantment;  to  deliver  from  the 
power  of  charms  or  spells;  to  free  from 
fascination  or  pleasing  delusion. — Disen- 
chant er,  dis-en-chan'ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  disenchants.  —  Disenchant- 
ment, dis-en-chant'ment,  n.  Act  of  dis- 
enchanting. 

Disencumber,  dis-en-kum'ber,  v.t.  To 
free  from  encumbrance,  clogs,  and  impedi- 
ments. —  Dlseiicumbrance,  dis- en  - 
kum'brans,  n.  Deliverance  from  encum- 
brance. 

Disendow,  dis-en-dou',  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
an  endowment  or  endowments,  as  a  church 
or  other  institution.—  Dlsendowment, 
dis-en-dou'ment,  n.  The  act  of  disendowing. 

Disenfranchise,  dis-en-fran'chlz,  v.t.  To 
disfranchise. 

Disengage,  dis-en-gaj',  v.t.  —  disengaged, 
disengaging.  To  separate  or  set  free  from 
union  or  attachment;  to  detach;  to  disunite; 
to  free;  to  disentangle;  to  extricate;  to  clear, 
as  from  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to  free, 
as  from  anything  that  occupies  the  attention; 
to  set  free  by  dissolving  an  engagement. — 
Disengaged,  dis-en-gajd'.p.auda.  Being 
at  leisure;  not  particularly  occupied;  riot 
having  the  attention  confined  to  a  particular 
object.  —  Disengagcdness,  dis-en-ga'- 
jed-nes,  n.  —  Disengagement,  dis-en- 
gaj'ment,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  disen- 
gaging; the  state  of  being  disengaged; 
freedom  from  engrossing  occupation ;  lei- 
sure. 

Disc  11  noble,  dis-en-no'bl,  v.t.  To  deprive 
of  that  which  ennobles;  to  degrade. 

Disenroll,  dis-en-rol',  v.t.  To  erase  from 
a  roll  or  list. 

Disentail,  dis-en-tal',  v.t.  To  free  from 
being  entailed;  to  break  the  entail  of. 

Disentangle,  dis-en-tang'gl,  v.t.  To  free 
from  entanglements;  to  unravel;  to  extri- 
cate from  perplexity  or  complications;  to 
disengage.— Disentanglement,  dis-en- 
tang'gl-ment,  n.    Act  of  disentangling. 

Disenthrall,  dis-en-thral',  v.  t.  To  liberate 
from  slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude;  to  free 
or  rescue  from  oppression. — Disenthral- 
ment,  dis-en-thral'meut,  n.  Liberation 
from  bondage;  emancipation. 

Dlsen throne,  dis-en-thron',  v.t.  To  de- 
throne; to  depose  from  sovereign  authority. 
(Mil.) 

Disentomb,  dis-en-tbm',  v.t.  To  take  out 
of  a  tomb;  to  disinter. 

Disestablish,  dis-es-tab'lish,  v.t.  Tocause 
to  cease  to  be  established;  to  withdraw  (a 
church)  from  its  connection  with  the  state. 
—  Disestablishment,  dis-es-tab'lish- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  disestablishing;  the 
act  of  withdrawing  a  church  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  state. 

Dlsesteem,  dis-es-tem',  n .  Want  of  esteem ; 
slight  dislike;  disregard.— v.t.  To  dislike  in 


a  moderate  degree;  to  regard  as  un worth 
ol  si  teem, 

Disfavour,  dis-fa'ver,  ».  A  feeling  of  soa 
dislike  or  slight  displeasure;  unfavoiirabl 
regard;  di.sesteem;  a  state  of  being  unai 
ceptable,  or  not  favoured,  pain; 
befriended;  a  disobliging  act.— v.t. 
draw  or  withhold  favour,  friendship,  0 
support  from. 

Disfigure,  dis  fig'fir,  v.t.— disfigured,  dii 
figuring.    To  mar  the  external  figure  of,  1 
impair  the  shape  or  form  of;  to  ii 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  excellence  oi 
face;  to  deform.— Disfiguration,  diu-fiK 
u-ra"shon,  n.    The  act  of  disfiguring:  fl 
figurement.— Disfigurement,  dis-hVui 
ment,  n.    The  act  of  disfiguring  01 
being  disfigured ;  that  which  disfigure* 
Distigurcr,    dis  -fig  u-rer,  n.     < 1 
disfigures. 

Disforest,  dis-for'est,  v.t.  Same  as  Dtia 
forest. 

Disfranchise,  dis-fran'ehlz,  v.t.—dufrai 
chised,  disfranchising.  To  deprive  of  tl 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen;  t 
deprive  of  any  franchise,  more  especial 
of  the  right  of  voting  in  elections,  &c. 
Disfranchisement,  dis-fran'chiz-roen 
n.  The  act  of  disfranchising,  or  state  < 
being  disfranchised. 

Disgorge,  dis-gorj',  v.t.— disgorged,  disgor. 
ing.  [O.Fr.  desgorger,  to  vomit— dis,  an 
gorge.  Gorge.]  To  eject  or  diseuar* 
from,  or  as  from,  the  stomach,  throat,  < 
mouth;  to  vomit;  to  belch;  to  dischart 
violently  (a  volcano  disgorges  lava);  to  yie. 
up,  as  what  has  been  taken  wrongfully;  1 
give  up;  to  surrender.  —  v.i.  To  give  1 
plunder  or  ill-gotten  gains.— Disgorg* 
ment,  dis-gorj'ment,  n.  The  act  of  di 
gorging. 

Disgrace,  dis-gras',  n.  A  state  of  beir 
out  of  favour;  disfavour;  state  of  ignorain 
dishonour;  shame;  infamy;  cause  of  sham 
— v.t. — disgraced,  disgracing.  To  bring  in 
disgrace;  to  put  out  of  favour;  to  di8mi 
with  dishonour;  to  treat  ignominiously; 
bring  shame  or  reproach  on;  to  humilia 
or  humble;  to  dishonour.— Disgraccf  11 
dis-gras'ful,  a.  Entailing  disgrace;  sharu 
ful;  infamous;  dishonourable.— DisjiraC' 
fully,  dis-gras'f ul-li,  adv.  In  a  disgracef 
manner.  —  Disgracef  illness,  dis-grS 
ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  beii 
disgraceful.  —  Disgracer,  dis-gra'ser, 
One  who  disgraces. 

Disguise,  dis-giz',  v.t.— disguised,  disgu 
ing.  [O.Fr.  desguiser,  Fr.  deguiser—  prel 
dis,  and  guise,  way,  fancy,  manner.  Guisi 
To  conceal  the  ordinary  guise  and  appei 
ance  of  by  an  unusual  habit  or  mask; 
hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance;  to  clo; 
by  a  false  show,  false  language,  or  an  ar 
ficial  manner  (anger,  intentions,  &c); 
change  in  manners  or  behaviour  by  the  u 
of  spirituous  liquor;  to  intoxicate.— n. 
counterfeit  dress;  a  dress  intended  to  cc 
ceal  the  identity  of  the  person  who  wes 
it;  a  counterfeit  show;  artificial  or  assum 
language  or  appearance  intended  to  decei' 
-Disgulsedly,  dis-gi'zed-li,  adv.  Wi 
disguise.— Disguised  ness, dis-gl'zed-n 
n.  The  state  of  being  disguised.  —  Di 
gilisement,  dis-giz'ment,  n._  The  act 
disguising.— Disguiser,  dis-gi'zer,  n.  0 
who  disguises. 

Disgust,  disgust',  n.  [O.Fr.  desgoust,  J 
degout,  from  L.  dis,  priv.,  and  gustus,  tatt 
Aversion  to  the  taste  of  food  or  drink;  0 
taste ;  disrelish ;  nausea;  aversion  in  t 
mind  excited  by  something  offensive  in  t 
manners,  conduct,  language,  or  opinions 
others;  loathing;  repugnance;  strong  C, 
like.— v.*.  To  cause  to  feel  disgust;  to  • 
cite  aversion  in  the  stomach  of;  to  offe 
the  taste  of;  to  stir  up  loathing  or  rep- 
nance  in.  —  Disgustful,  dis-gust'ful, 
Exciting  the  feeling  of  disgust.— DlSg ID 
ing,  dis-gus'ting,  a.  Producing  or  caus 
disgust;  nauseous;  loathsome;  nasty. 
Disgustingly,  dis-gus'ting-h,  adv. 
a  disgusting  manner.— Disgustiiigne 
dis -gus' ting -nes,  n.  State  of  being  1 
gusting. 

Dish,  dish,  n.    [A.Sax.  disc,  a  dish;  like 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tO.be,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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a*,  Q-  fiV/i.  a  table,  from  1..  disaus,  Or. 

ko;  a  quoit  or  disc  l>i  sk,  Disc.]  A 
ad  opt  "  vessel  made  of  vai  Urns  uiau  1 1 

used  for  Berving  lip  meat    ami   van.. us 

food  at  the  table;  the  meal  or 
.1  in  a  dish;  linuv,  any  par- 

,1  of  food;   Hi''  eonca\  it y  of  ccr- 

is,  as  thoso  <■!   vehicles,     r  t.    To 

in  i  dish  after  being  cooked;  to  make 

vtMel)  oonoave  in  tin-  centre;  to  damage, 

11,  completely  overthrow  (slang).— Dish- 

»lh.   Dish  -clout,  n.     A  cloth  used 

ig  nnd  wiping  dishes.  -  IM»li- 
ili  r     ;.      Water   in   which    dishes  are 

died. 

hnblllc,  dis'a-bil,  a.    Same  as  Desha- 

t. 

hearten,  dis  har'tn,  v.t.    To  discour- 

;  to  deprive  of  courage;  to  depress  the 
nts  ot;  to  deject;  to  dispirit. 
hevel.  di  sht-vVl,  v.t.— dishevelled,  di- 
[O.Fr.  descheveler,  Fr.  ddchc- 
r,  ko  put  the  hair  out  of  order— des  for 
,  priv.,  and  O.Fr.  chevel,  Fr.  cheveu.  hair, 
111  L.  eapilltu,  the  hair  of  the  head.] 

spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of  loosely 
1  negligently;  to  suffer  (the  hair)  to 
ig  negligently  and  uncombed. 
honest,  dis-on'est,  a.  Void  of  honesty, 
hity,  or  Integrity;  not  honest,  fraudu- 
t;  inclined  or  apt  to  deceive,  cheat,  pil- 
v.le,  or  defraud;  proceeding  from 
marked  by  fraud;  knavish;  unchaste^.— 
shoiiestly,  dis-on'estdi,  adv.  In  a 
boneet  manner:  fraudulently;  knavishly. 
Mshonesty,  dis-on'es-ti,  n.  The  oppo- 
i  of  honesty;  want  of  probity  or  integrity; 
isposition  to  cheat,  pilfer,  embezzle,  or 
mod;  violation  of  trust;  fraud;  treach- 
;  deviation  from  probity  or  integrity; 
■hastity  or  incontinence*. 
honour,  dis-on'er,  n.  The  opposite  of 
lour;  want  of  honour;  disgrace;  shame; 
•thing  that  disgraces.— v.t.  To  disgrace; 
bring  shame  on;  to  stain  the  character 

to  lessen  in  reputation;  to 'treat  with 
ignity;  to  violate  the  chastity  of;  to  de- 
tch;  to  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay 
bill  of  exchange).  — Dishonourable, 
■on'er-a-bl,  a.  Shameful ;  disgraceful; 
e;  bringing  shame;  stainiug  the  char- 
er  and  lessening  reputation ;  unbon- 
ed {Shah.).  —  Dishonourableness, 
-on'er-a-bl-ues,  a.  Quality  of  being  dis- 
lourable.  —  Dishonourably,  dis-on'- 
i-bli,  adv.  In  a  dishonourable  manner. 
Mshonourer,    dis-on'er-er,    n.     One 

0  dishonours  or  disgraces. 

ihorse,  dis-hors',  v.t.  To  dismount  from 
•seback;  to  unhorse.    (Tenn.) 

illlusionlze,  dis-il-lu'zhon-Iz,  v.t.  To 
e  from  illusion;  to  disenchant. 

•Incline,  dis-in-klin,  v.t.  To  excite 
fht  aversion  in;  to  make  unwilling;  to 
ise  to  hang  back;  to  alienate. 

•  incorporate,    dis-in-kor'po-rat,     v.t. 

deprive  of  corporate  powers;  to  cause 
cease  from  being  incorporated. — Dlslu- 
rporation,  dis-iu-kor'po-ra"shon,  n. 
e  act  of  so  depriving. 

iinfect.  dis-in-fekt',  v.t.  To  cleanse 
m  infection;  to  purify  from  contagious 
•tter.  — Disinfectant,   dis-in-fek'tant, 

A  substance  that  disinfects,  or  is  used 

1  destroying  the  power  or  means  of  pro- 
jating  diseases  which  spread  by  infection 

contagion.  —  Disinfection,  dis -in  - 
:'shon,  n.  Purification  from  infecting 
itter. 

'ingenuous,  dis-in-jen'Q-us,  a.  Not 
;enuous;  not  open,  frank,  and  candid; 
anly  artful;  insincere;  sly;  uncandid.— 
["ingenuously,  dis-in-jen'u-us-li,  adv. 
a  disingenuous  manner. — Dlsingcn  u- 
isness,  dis-in-jen'Q-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
quality  of  being  disingenuous. 
'Inherit,  dis-in-her'it,  v.t.  To  cut  off 
im  hereditary  right;  to  deprive  of  the 
lit  to  an  inheritance.  —  Disiuher I  • 
ace,  Disinherison,  dis-in-her'i-tans, 
s-m-her'i-son,  n.    Act  of  disinheriting. 

^Integrate,  dis-in'te-grat,  v.t.  [L.  dis, 
iv.,  and  integer,  entire,  whole.]  To  sepa- 
te  the  component  particles  of;  to  reduce 


to    powdei   Of    bO    fragments         Dlsllllc- 

fLi'able.  dis-ln'te'-gra-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
lemg  disintegrated     Disintegration, 

dis  in  11.  a.   The  act  of  separating 

the  oomponi nt  particles  of  a  substanos; 

the  gradual  wearing  down  of  rocks  by  atmOS 

pherla  Influence, 

Disinter,  dis  in  tcr',  v.t.     disintttTtd,  dis 

intt  rrinq.  To  take  out  of  a  grave  or  out  of 
tlie  earth;  to  take  out,  as  from  a  grave;  to 

bring  from  obscurity  into  view  Disin- 
terment, dis  in  termeut,  it.  The  ad  of 
disinterring;  exhumation. 
Disinterested,  dis  in'ter-esded,  a.  In  < 
from  self-interest;  having  no  personal  In- 
terest or  private  advantage  in  a  question 
or  affair;  not  Influenced  or  dictated  by 
private  advantage;  unselfish:  uninterested 
—Disinterestedly,    dis  Ln'ter-es-ted  11, 

adv.  In  a  disinterested  maimer.— Disin- 
terest c<ln  ess,  dis  in'ter-es-ted-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  disinterested. 

Disiiithrall,  Disiiithralnicnt,  dis  in 

thra.1,  dis-in-thral'ment.    Disenthrall. 

Disjoin,  die-join',  v.t.  To  part  asunder;  to 
disunite;  to  separate;  to  detach;  to  sunder. 
— V.i.  To  be  separated;  to  part.  —  Dis- 
joint, die-joint  i  v.t.  To  separate,  as  parts 
united  by  joints;  to  put  out  of  joint;  to  dis- 
locate; to  break  the  natural  order  and  rela- 
tions of;  to  put  out  of  order;  to  derange;  to 
render  incoherent. — v.i.  To  fall  in  pieces. — 
Disjointed,  dis -join 'ted,  a.  Uncon- 
nected; incoherent;  out  of  joint;  out  of 
order;  ill-joined  together.— Dlsjoiiitcu- 
ness,  dis-join'ted-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
disjointed.— Dlsjointly,  dis-joint'li,  adv. 
In  a  disjointed  manner  or  state. 

Disjunct,  dis-jungkt',  a.  [L.  disjunctus, 
pp.  of  disjungo—dis,  and  jungo,  to  join.] 
Disjoined;  separated.— Disjunction,  dis- 
jungk'shon,  n.  The  act  of  disjoining;  dis- 
union; separation.  — Disjunctive,  dis- 
jungk'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  disjoin  or  separate; 
gram,  marking  separation  or  opposition,  a 
term  applied  to  a  word  or  particle  which 
unites  words  or  sentences  in  construction, 
but  disjoins  the  sense  (as  neither,  nor) ; 
logic,  applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  the 
parts  are  opposed  to  each  other  by  means 
of  disjunctives. — n.  Gram,  a  word  that  dis- 
joins (as  or,  nor,  neither);  logic,  a  dis- 
junctive proposition.  —  Disjunctively, 
dis  -  jungk '  tiv  -  li,  adv.  In  a  disjunctive 
manner. 

Disk,  n.    Disc. 

Dislike,  dis-lik',  n.  A  feeling  the  opposite 
of  liking ;  disinclination ;  aversion ;  dis- 
taste; antipathy;  repugnance.  —  v.t. — dis- 
liked, disliking.  To  feel  dislike  towards; 
to  regard  with  some  aversion;  to  have  a 
feeling  against;  to  disrelish.  —  Di  si  i  li- 
able, t  dis  li'ka-bl,  a.  Worthy  of,  or  liable 
to  dislike;  distasteful;  disagreeable. 

Disllmb,  dis-lim',  v.t.  To  tear  the  limbs 
from. 

Di  slink,  dis-lingk',  v.t.  To  unlink;  to  dis- 
join; to  separate.    (Tenn.) 

Dislocate,  dis'lo-kat,  v.t. — dislocated,  dislo- 
cating. To  displace;  to  shift  from  the 
original  site;  particularly,  to  put  out  of 
joint;  to  move  (a  bone)  from  its  socket, 
cavity,  or  place  of  articulation.— Disloca- 
tion, dis-lo-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  dislo- 
cating; particularly,  the  act  of  removing  or 
forcing  a  bone  from  its  socket;  luxation; 
geol.  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks,  or 
portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations  which 
they  originally  occupied. 

Dislodge,  dis-loj',  v.t.— dislodged,  dislodg- 
ing. To  drive  from  the  fixed  position  or 
place  occupied;  to  drive  (enemies)  from  any 
place  of  hiding  or  defence,  or  from  a  posi- 
tion seized. — v.i.  To  go  from  a  place  of 
rest.  —  Dislodgment,  dis-loj'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  dislodging. 

Disloyal,  dis-loi'al,  a.  Not  loyal'ortrue  to 
allegiance;  false  to  a  sovereign  or  country; 
faithless;  false;  perfidious;  treacherous; 
not  true  to  the  marriage-bed;  false  in  love. 
—Disloyally,  dis-loi'al-li,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
loyal manner.— Disloyalty,  dis-loi'al-ti, 
n.  The  character  of  being  disloyal;  want  of 
fidelity  to  a  sovereign;  violation  of  alle- 
giance; want  of  fidelity  in  love. 


Dismal,  dbrmal.  a    I  Btvm  doubtful 
cording  to  one  from    I-    diet 

ither, 
from  O.Fi 

i'  ft  lung     tO    the    da]     ot     paying    till,.  •-   I 

Dark,  gloomy,  or  cheerless  to  I al     A 

tag:   sorrowful;   dire;   horrid     m< 
eholy;  calamitous;  unfortunate;  frightful; 
horrible     Dismally,  dir'ma]  i .   ■  i 

a  dismal  mannei       Dtsmaluess 
mal-nes,  n.     The  state  ol    being  dismal; 
gloominess;  horror.- Dismals,  a,  Ql 
feelings;  in  the  blues. 

Dismantle,  dis  man'tl,  v.t.  dfomemtUd, 
dismantling,  [O.Fr.  desmanteler,  desman- 
teller,  lit.  to  deprive  of  oloak  or  ma 

To  deprive  of  areas;  to  strip;  to  divest; 
more  generally,  to  deprive  or  hi  rip  (a  thing] 
of  furniture,  equipments,  fortifloatious,  and 
the  like. 

Dismast,  diS-mastf,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
mast  or  masts;  to  break  and  carry  away  the 
masts  from. 

Dismay,  dis-ma',  v.t.  [Same  word  as  Sp. 
and  l'g.  destnayar,  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
but  no  doubt  directly  from  the  French  ; 
from  prefix  dis,  and  O.H.G.  magan,  to  be 
able  f=E.  may).]  To  deprive  entirely  of 
strength  or  firmness  of  mind;  to  discourage, 
with  some  feeding  of  dread  or  consterna- 
tion; to  confound;  to  daunt;  to  strike 
aghast.  —  v.i.  To  be  daunted  ;  to  stand 
aghast.  (Shak.)— n.  A  complete  giving  way 
of  boldness  or  spirit;  loss  of  courage  to- 
gether with  consternation;  a  yielding  to 
fear. 

Dlsilic.i  dem,  ».  [O.Fr.  Dime.]  A  tenth 
part;  the  number  ten.     (Shak.) 

Dismember,  dis-mem'ber,  v.t.  To  divide 
limb  from  limb;  to  separate  the  members 
of;  to  mutilate;  to  sever  and  distribute  the 
parts  of;  to  divide  into  separate  portions 
(a  kingdom,  &<  )  —Dismemberment, 
dis-mem'ber-ment,  n.  The  act  of  dismem- 
bering. 

Dismiss,  dis-mis',  v.t.  [From  L.  dimitto, 
dimissum,  to  dismiss— di,  dis,  and  mitto,  as 
in  admit,  commit,  &c]  To  send  away;  to 
permit  to  depart,  implying  authority  in  a 
person  to  retain  or  keep;  to  discard;  to  re- 
move from  office,  service,  or  employment; 
law,  to  reject  as  unworthy  of  notice,  or  of 
being  granted.— Dismissal,  dis-mis'al,  n. 
The  act  of  dismissing;  dismission;  dis- 
charge; liberation;  manumission.  —  Dls- 
llilsslon,  dis-mish'on,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
missing or  sending  away;  leave  to  depart; 
removal  from  office  or  employment;  dis- 
charge; law,  rejection  of  something  as  un- 
worthy of  notice  or  of  being  granted. 

Dismount,  dis -mount',  v.i.  To  alight 
from  a  horse  or  other  animal;  to  come  or 
go  down. — v.t.  To  throw  or  remove  from 
a  horse;  to  unhorse;  to  throw  or  remove 
(cannon  or  other  artillery)  from  their  car- 
riages. 

Disobedience,  dis-o-be'di-ens,  n.  Neglect 
or  refusal  to  obey;  violation  of  a  command 
or  prohibition;  the  omission  of  that  which 
is  commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of 
t±at  which  is  forbid.— Disobedient,  dis- 
6-be'di-ent,  a.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to 
obey;  guilty  of  disobedience;  not  observant 
of  duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  authority. — 
Disobediently,  dis-o-be'di-ent-li,  adv.  In 
a  disobedient  manner.— Disobey,  dis-o- 
ba',  v.t.  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey;  to 
omit  or  refuse  obedience  to;  to  transgress 
or  violate  an  order  or  injunction. — v.i.  To 
refuse  obedience;  to  disregard  orders. 

Disoblige,  dis-o-bllj',  v.t.  To  offend  by 
acting  counter  to  the  will  or  desires  of;  to 
offend  by  failing  to  oblige  or  do  a  friendly 
service  to;  to  be  unaccommodating  to. — 
DI sobl  igemeii  t.  dis-o-blij'ment.  n.  The 
act  of  disobliging.— Disoblige r,  dis-o-bli'- 
jer,  n.  One  who  disobliges.— Disoblig- 
ing, dis-o-bli'jing,  a.  Not  obliging;  not 
disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  another; 
unaccommodating.— Disobligingly,  dis- 
o-bli'jing-li,  adv.  In  a  disobliging  manner. 
—Disobligingness,  dis-o-bU'jing-nes,  n. 

Disorder,  dis-or'der,  n.  Want  of  order 
or  regular  disposition;  irregularity;  imme- 
thodical  distribution;   confusion;   tumult; 


cu,  c/(uiu;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;   j.job;       h,  Fr.  ton;     ug,  si?isr;     IH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  wftig;     zh,  a^ure. 
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DISPOSE 


disturbance   of   the  peace  Of  society;    (lis 

turbauoe  or  Interruption  of  tho  function! 
of  the  annual  eoonomy  or  of  tlie  mind; 
distemper;  sickness;  derangement  v.t.  To 
break  tiio  order  of;  to  derange:  to  throw 

Into  confusion;  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the 
natural  functions  of;  to  produce  sickness 
Or  indisposition  in;  to  disturb  as  regards 
the  reason  or  judgment;  to  craze.-  Dis- 
ordered, dis-or'derd,  p.  and  «.  Disorderly; 
irregular;  deranged;  orazed  Disorder- 
liliess,  dis-or'der-li-nes,  ».  Slate  of  being 
disorderly.— Disorderly,  dis-or'der-li,  a. 
Being  without  proper  order;  marked  by 
disorder;  confused;  unmethodical;  irregu- 
lar; tumultuous;  unruly;  violating  law  and 
good  order.—  adv.\  In  a  disorderly  manner. 

Disorganize,  dis-or'ga-niz,  v.t.  To  disturb 
or  destroy  organic  structure  or  connected 
system  in;  to  throw  out  of  regular  system; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder  (a 
government,  society,  &c.).— Disorgani- 
zation, dis-or'ga-ni-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  disorganizing;  the  state  of  being  disor- 
ganized.— Disorganizes  dis-or'ga-m-zer, 
n.    One  who  disorganizes. 

DlSOWIl,  dis-on',  v.t.  To  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge as  belonging  to  one's  self;  to  refuse 
to  own;  to  deny;  to  repudiate  (a  child,  a 
written  work). 

Disparage,  dis-par'aj,  v.t.  —  disparaged, 
disparaging.  [O.Fr.  desparagcr,  to  offer  to 
a  woman,  or  impose  on  her  as  husband, 
a  man  unfit  or  unworthy;  to  impose  un- 
worthy conditions— prefix  des  for  dis,  and 
parage,  equality,  from  L.  par,  equal,  whence 
also  peer,  pair.)  To  dishonour  by  a  com- 
parison with  something  of  less  value  or 
excellence;  to  treat  with  detraction  or  in 
a  depreciatory  manner;  to  undervalue;  to 
decry;  to  vilify;  to  lower  in  estimation. — 
Disparagement,  dis-par'aj-rnent,  n.  The 
act  of  disparaging;  the  act  of  undervaluing 
or  depreciating;  detraction;  what  lowers 
in  value  or  esteem;  disgrace;  dishonour. — 
Disparager,  dis-par'a-jer,  n.  One  who 
disparages.  —  Disparagingly,  dis-par'a- 
jing-li,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  disparage. 

Disparate,  dis'pa-rat,  a.  [L.  disparatus, 
pp.  of  disparo,  to  part,  separate— dis,  asun- 
der, and  paro,  to  prepare.]  Unequal;  un- 
like; dissimilar.—  n.  One  of  two  or  more 
things  so  unequal  or  unlike  that  they  can- 
not be  compared  with  each  other. 

Disparity,  dis-par'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  disparite, 
from  L.  dispar,  unequal  —  dis,  and  par, 
equal.  Disparage.]  Inequality;  difference 
in  degree,  in  age,  rank,  condition,  or  ex- 
cellence; dissimilitude;  unlikeness. 

Dispart,  dis-part',  v.t.  To  divide  into  parts; 
to  separate,  sever,  burst,  rend.  —  v.i.  To 
separate;  to  open;  to  cleave. — n.  (dis'part). 
The  difference  between  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  base  ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
and  that  of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 

Dispassionate,  dis-pash'on-at,  a.  Free 
from  passion;  calm;  composed;  unmoved 
by  feelings;  not  dictated  by  passion;  not 
proceeding  from  temper  or  bias:  impartial. 
—Dispassionately,  dis-pash'on-at-li, 
adv.  Without  passion;  calmly;  coolly.  — 
Dispassioned,  dis-pash'ond,  a.  Free 
from  passion. 

Dispatch,  dis-pach'.    Despatch. 

Dispauper,  dis-pa/per,  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
the  claim  of  a  pauper  to  public  support. — 
Dispanperize,  dis-pa/per-iz,  v.t.  To  free 
from  the  state  of  pauperism;  to  free  from 
paupers. 

Dispeace,  dis-pes',  n.  Want  of  peace  or 
quiet;  dissension. 

Dispel,  dis-pel',  v.t.— dispelled,  dispelling. 
[L.  dispello  —  dis,  asunder,  and  pello,  to 
drive,  as  in  compel,  repel,  &c]  To  scatter 
by  force;  to  disperse;  to  dissipate;  to  drive 
away  (clouds,  doubts,  fears,  &c). — v.i.  To 
be  dispersed;  to  disappear.  —  Dlspeller, 
dis-pel'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  dispels. 

Dispense,  dis-pens',  v.t.— dispensed,  dis- 
pensing. [L.  dispense  to  weigh  out  or  pay, 
to  manage,  to  act  as  steward— dis,  distrib., 
and  penso,  freq.  of  pendo,  to  weigh,  whence 
pension,  poise,  expend,  spend.]    To  deal  or 


divide'  out  in  parts  or  portions;  to  distri- 
bute; to  administer;  to  apply,  as  laws  to 
particular  cases;  to  grant  dispensation  to; 
to  relieve,  excuse,  or  set.  lire  liom  an  obliga- 
tion.—V.i.  To  bargain  for,  grant,  or  receive 
a  dispensation;  to  compound.  —  To  dispense 
With,  to  permit  the  neglect  or  omission  of, 
as  a  ceremony,  an  oath,  and  the  like;  to  give 
up  or  do  without,  as  services,  attendance, 
articles  of  dress,  &c.  —  Dispenser,  dis- 
penser, n.  One  who  or  that  which  dis- 
penses or  distributes;  one  who  administers. 
—Dispensing,  dis-pen'sing,  a.  Qranting 
dispensation;  granting  licence  to  omit  what 
is  required  by  law,  or  to  do  what  the  law 
forbids;  dealing  out  or  distributing.  —  Dis- 
pensable, dis-pen'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  dispensed  or  administered;  capable 
of  being  spared  or  dispensed  with.— DIs- 
pcnsaldeness,  dis-pen'sa-bl-nes,  n.  The 
capability  of  being  dispensed  with.— Dis- 
pensary, dis-pen'sa-ri,  n.  A  shop  in  which 
medicines  are  compounded  and  sold ;  a 
house  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed  to 
the  poor,  and  medical  advice  given  gratis. 
—Dispensation,  dis-pen-sa'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  dispensing  or  dealing  out;  the  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment; system  established  by  God  settling 
the  relations  of  man  towards  him  as  regards 
religion  and  morality  (the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion); the  granting  of  a  licence,  or  the 
licence  itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by 
laws  or  canons,  or  to  omit  something  which 
is  commanded.— Dispensative,  dis-pen'- 
sa-tiv,  a.  Granting  dispensation.  —  Dis- 
pensativcly,  Dispensatorily,  dis 
pen'sa-tiv-li,  dis-pen'sa-to-ri-li,  adv.  By  dis- 
pensation.— Dispensator,  dis-pen'sa-ter, 
n.  [L.]  A  dispenser.  —  Dispensatory. 
dis-pen'sa-to-ri,  a.  Having  power  to  grant 
dispensations. — n.  A  book  containing  the 
method  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of 
medicines  used  in  pharmacy;  a  pharma- 
copoeia. 

Dispeople,  dis-pe'pl,  v.t.  To  depopulate; 
to  empty  of  inhabitants.  —  Dlspeopler, 
dis  pe'pler,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  dis- 
peoples. 

Dispermous,  dl-sper'mus,  a.  [Gr.  di, 
double,  and  sperma,  seed.]  Bot.  two-seeded; 
containing  two  seeds  only. 

Disperse,  dis-pers',  v.t.  —  dispersed,  dis- 
pelling. [Fr.  disperser,  L.  dispersus,  from 
dispergo—di  for  dis,  distrib.,  and  spar  go, 
to  scatter,  whence  also  sparse.  To  scatter; 
to  cause  to  separate  and  go  far  apart;  to 
dissipate;  to  cause  to  vanish.  .'.  Dissipate 
is  said  of  things  that  vanish  or  are  not  after- 
wards collected:  disperse  and  scatter  are 
applied  to  things  which  do  not  necessarily 
vanish,  and  which  may  again  be  brought 
together. — v.i.  To  scatter;  to  separate  or 
move  apart;  to  break  up;  to  vanish,  as  fog 
or  vapours.— Dispersed,  dis-perst',  p.  and 
a.  Scattered.— Dispersedly,  dis-per'sed- 
li,  adv.  In  a  dispersed  manner;  separately. 
— Dispersed  ness,  dis-per'sed-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered.— Dis- 
perser, dis-per'ser,  n.  One  who  disperses. 
—Dispersion,  Dispersal,  dis-per'shon, 
dis-persal,  n.  The  act  of  dispersing  or 
scattering;  the  state  of  being  scattered  or 
separated  into  remote  parts;  optics,  the 
separation  of  the  different  coloured  rays 
of  a  beam  of  light  by  means  of  a  prism, 
prisms  of  different  materials  causing  greater 
or  less  dispersion.— Dispersive,  dis-per'- 
siv,  a.    Tending  to  scatter  or  dissipate. 

Dispirit,  dis-pir'it,  v.t.  To  depress  the 
spirits  of;  to  deprive  of  courage;  to  dis- 
courage; to  dishearten;  to  deject;  to  cast 
down.— Dispirited,  dis-pir'i-ted,  p.  and 
a.  Discouraged;  depressed  in  spirits:  spirit- 
less; tame.— Dispiritedly,  dis-pir'i-ted- 
li,  adv.  Dejectedly.  —  Dispirltedness, 
dis-pir'i-ted-nes,  n.  Want  of  courage;  de- 
pression of  spirits.— Dlspirltment,  dis- 
pir'it-ment,  11.    The  act  of  dispiriting. 

Displace,  dis-plas',  v.t.— displaced,  displac- 
ing. To  put  out  of  the  usual  or  proper 
place;  to  remove  from  its  place;  to  remove 
from  any  state,  condition,  office,  or  dignity. 
— Displaceable,  dis-pla'sa-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  displaced  or  removed. — Displace- 
ment, dis-plas'ment,  n.     The  act  of  dis- 


placing; removal;  the  quantity  of  watei 
displaced  by  a  body  floating  at  rest,  as  a 
ship, 

Dlsplailt,    dis  plant/,    v.t.      To   pluci    Q] 

what  is  planted;  to  drive  away  or  reraovi 
from  residence;  to  strip  of  what  is  plan  tec 
or  settled.— Dlsplaiitatlon,  dis  plan  ta' 
Bhon,  n.     The  act  of  displanting. 

Display,   dis-pla',   v.t.     [O.Fr.   denploytr 
Ft.   diployer—des,   equal  to  L.  dis,   priv 
and  ployer,  same  as  plier,  from  I,   p»i 
to  fold,  as  in  deploy,  employ.]    To  B] 
before  the  view;    to  set  in  view  ost 
tiously;  to  show;  to  exhibit  to  the  < ■;, 
to  the  mind;  to  make  manifest.— v.t.    'I 
make  a  show  or  display. — n.  An  unfolding 
an  exhibition  of  anything  to  the  virv 
tentatious  show;  exhibition;  parade.-  DI* 
player,  dis-pla'er,  n.     One  who  01 
which  displays. 

Displease,  dis-plez',  v.t. — displeased,  &U 
pleasing.  To  offend  somewhat;  to  dissatisf) 
to  annoy;  to  make  angry,  usually  in  a  sligh 
degree:  to  excite  aversion  in;  to  be  di? 
agreeable  to  (the  taste,  the  senses). 
Displeased,  dis-plezd',  p.  and  a.  jfo 
well-pleased;  offended;  annoyed  (to  be  dii 
pleased  with  a  person).  —  Displeased!) 
dis-ple'zed-li,  adv.  In  a  displeased  mannei 
—  Displeasedness,  dis-ple'zed-nes,  7 
Displeasure;  uneasiness. —  Displease) 
dis-ple'zer,  n.  One  who  displeases.— IMn 
pleasing,  dis-ple'zing,  a.  Offensive  t 
the  mind  or  any  of  the  senses;_  disagreeablt 
— Dlspleasliigness,dis-ple'zing-ne8,n.-: 
Displeasure,  dis-plezh'ur,  n.  The  feelin 
of  one  who  is  displeased;  dissatisfactioi 
anger;  vexation;  annoyance;  that  whic 
displeases;  offence. 

Displode.t  dis-plod',  v.t.  and  i.—displodtc 
disploding.  [L.  displodo—dis,  asunder,  an 
plaudo,  to  clap,  beat.]    To  burst  with 
loud  noise;  to  explode.    (Mil.) 

Dlspondee,  di-spon'de,  n.  [Gr.  di,  twici 
and  spondee.]  Pros,  a  double  spondee,  coi 
sisting  of  four  long  syllables. 

Dispone,  dis-pon',  v.t.— disponed,  dispm 
ing.  [L.  dispono,  to  dispose— dis,  distrib 
and  pono,  to  place.]  Scots  law,  to  makeove 
or  convey  (property)  to  another  in  a  leg; 
form.  —  Disponce,  dis-po-ne',  n.  Sco 
law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  disponed. 
Disponer,  dis-po'ner,  n.  Scots  law,  or 
who  dispones. 

Disport,  disport',  n.  [O.Fr.  desport,  F 
deport,  properly  diversion  resorted  to  i 
order  to  divert  the  thoughts— prefix  di 
and  L.  porto,  to  carry  (whence  export,  tc 
Sport  is  an  abbrev.  of  disport.]  Pla; 
sport;  pastime.— v.i.  To  play;  to  sport. 
Disport  men  t,  dis-port'ment,  n.  Act  1 
disporting;  play. 

Dispose,  dis-poz',  v.t.— disposed,  dispoiin 
[Fr.  disposer,  to  dispose,  arrange  — pret 
dis,  and  poser,  to  place  (E.  pose).  Cot 
pose.]  To  arrange,  place  out,  or  distribut 
to  set  in  a  particular  order;  to  apply  to 
particular  end  or  purpose;  to  set  the  mir 
of  in  a  particular  frame ;  to  incline.— v 
To  regulate,  determine,  or  settle;  to  ba 
gain  or  make  terms  (Shak.). — To  dispose  c 
to  part  with;  to  alienate;  to  sell;  to  p 
into  another's  hand  or  power;  to  besto' 
to  do  with,  make  use  of,  use,  or  empli 
(one's  self,  one's  time,  &c);  to  put  away 
get  rid  of.— Disposable,  dis-po'za-bl, 
Subject  to  disposal;  free  to  be  used  or  ei 
ployed  as  occasion  may  require.— DisP1 
sal,  dis-po'zal,  n.  The  act  of  disposing, 
setting  or  arranging;  power  of  orderiu 
arranging,  or  distributing;  governmen 
management;  power  or  right  of  bestowin 
the  act  of  selling  or  parting  with;  alie-. 
ation.  —  Disposed,  dis-pozd',  p.  and 
Inclined;  minded— Disposer,  dis-pozf 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  disposes.— DI 
position,  dis-po-zish'on,  n.  [L.  dispo 
tio,  arrangement,]  The  act  of  disposing 
state  of  being  disposed ;  manner  in  whi 
things  or  the  parts  of  a  complex  body  a 
placed  or  arranged;  order;  method;  d 
tribution;  arrangement;  natural  fitness 
tendency:  temper  or  natural  constituti 
of  the  mind;  inclination;  propensity;  Sfl 
law,  disposal  or  settlement  of  property 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


SPOSSESS 

Dispositional,  dii  p6  rish'on- 

i  aining  to  disposition        IM>po> 
ir«\t  dis-po'zhur,  u.     Disposal;  manage 
•lit,  distribution;  allotment. 
ipttlllfril   dis  po*  sea',  rt.    To  put  oul 

possession  M  depute  of  the  occupancy 
ihin;    .'<>  dislodge:  with  <>/  before 

«  thing  taken  away  Dispossession, 
,h  on,  n     The  ml  of  dispossessing. 

DlftpOSNCSSCr,    dis  pOZ-ZCs'er,    11.       Olio 

0  dispOMSSI 

ipntlse.  'ii:- l'l.i/',  v.    The  opposite  of 
iino;    censure,      u.f.   dispraised, 
I,,  blame;  to  censure.     Dls- 
nl*«T,    dis-pra'zer,   n.     One   who   dis- 
uses. 

.pre.)  ml  lor,  dis-prej'Q-dis,  v.t.  To  free 
in  prejudice. 
>proof  dis  prof,  n.    Under  Disprove. 

.proporllon,  dis -pro  -por'shon,  n. 
»nt  of  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another, 
between  the  parts  of  a  thing:  want  of 
nun-try;  want  of  proper  quantity;  aocord- 
:  |o  nils  prescribed  ;  want  of  suitable- 
B  Or  adequacy;  disparity;  inequality.— 
T"  violate  due  proportion  or  symmetry 
IMsproporlioiiuhlc,  Dispro- 
rMoiiul  Disproportionate,  dis- 
■  por  slum  a-1'1,  dis-pro-por'shon-al,  dis- 
i  por'shon  At,  a.  Not  having  due  propor- 
iitosoinethingelse;nothavingproportion 
symmetry  of  parts;  unequal;  inadequate. 
Msproportlouableness,  Dlspro- 
rtloualness,  Disproportionate- 
is  pio-por'shon-a-bl-nes,  dis-pro- 
■'shon-al-nes,  dis-pro-por'shon-at-nes,  n. 
mt  of  proportion  or  symmetry;  unsuit- 
eness  in  form,  bulk,  or  value  to  something 
s,  —  Disproportionatdy,  Dlspro- 
rllonally,  Disproportionately, 
■pro-por'shon-ab-li,  dis-pro-por'shon-al-li, 
ino  i'Oi'shon-at-li,  adv.  With  want  of 
portion  or  symmetry;  unsuitably  with 
peel  to  form,  quantity,  or  value;  inade- 
itely;  unequally.— Dlsproportlonnl- 
,  dis-pro-por'shon-al"i-ti,  n.  '  The  state 
L^eiug  disproportional. 

prove,  dis-prov',  v.t. — disproved,  dis- 
vitig.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous; 
•onfute;  to  refute.— Dlsprovable,  dis- 
'va-bl,  n.  Capable  of  being  disproved  or 
uted.— Disproval,  dis-pro'val,  n.  Act 
lisproving;  disproof.— Dlsprover,  dis- 
ver,  n.  One  that  disproves  or  confutes. 
Disproof,  dis-prof,  n.  Confutation;  re- 
ation;  a  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous. 

pnte,  dis-put',  v.i.— disputed,  disputing. 
Maputo,  to  compute,  to  weigh,  examine, 
estigate,  discuss  — dis,  asunder,   apart, 

1  gmto,  to  clean,  prune,  clear  up,  reckon. 
mpute.]  To  contend  in  argument;  to 
son  or  argue  in  opposition;  to  debate; 
iltercate;  to  wrangle;  to  contend  in  op- 
inion to  a  competitor. — v.t.  To  attempt 
disprove  by  arguments  or  statements; 
attempt  to  overthrow  by  reasoning;  to 
trovert  (an  assertion,  a  claim,  &c);  to 
[  in  question;  to  strive  to  maintain;  to 
test  (to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground). 

Strife  or  contest  in  words  or  by  argu- 
ats;  a  difference  of  opinion  vigorously 
intaiued;  controversy  in  words;  a  wordy 
•;  contention;  strife;  contest.— Dispn- 
•,  dis-pu'ter,  n.  One  who  disputes  or 
3  is  given  to  disputes.— Disputable, 
pu'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  disputed; 
)le  to  be  called  in  question,  controverted, 
contested;  controvertible;  disputatious 
•*.).— pispntablenesg,  dis-pQ'ta-bl- 
,  n.  State  of  being  disputable.— Dis- 
tant, dis'pu-tant,  n.  One  who  disputes; 
i  who  argues  in  opposition  to  another;  a 
soner  io  opposition.— a.  Disputing;  en- 
ed  in  controversy.— Disputation,  dis- 
ta  shon,  n.  [L.  disputatio.]  The  act  of 
Juting;  controversy;  verbal  contest  re- 
cting  the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion, 
position,  or  argument.  —  Disputa- 
us,  Dlsputative,  dis-pu-ta'shus,  dis- 
-a-tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  dispute;  fond  of 
umg;  characterized  by  disputes.— Dis- 
tatlously,  dis-pQ-ta'sbus-li,  adv.  In 
isputatious  manner— Disputatious- 
SS,  dis-pu-ta'shus-nes,  n. 

qualify,  dis-kwol'i-fl,  v.t.—disquali- 
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fifd,   disqualifying      To   make   until;   to  de 

privs  "t  oatural  power,  <>r  the  qualities  or 
properties  doci  wrj  for  any  purpose  (weah 
disqualifies  a  person  fin  labour);  t" 
deprive  ol  legal  capacity,  power,  or  right; 
toinoapai  Itate  Disqualification, dis- 
kwol  1  ii  kl  shoo,  "  The  sol  oi  disqualify 
ing.  the  state  ol  being  disqualified;  dis 
ability;  legal  disability  or  Incapacity;  that 

which  disqualifies  or  LoOS>pSOttS>{i 

DltQnlet,  dls-kwret,  >i     Want  of  quiet; 

uneasiness;     anxiety.       V.t,     To    deprive    oi 

peaOS,  rest,  or  tranquillity;  to  make  urn  -asy 
or  restless,   to  disturb,   harass,  tret,  or  vex. 

— «.  Unquiet;  restless.  [Shah.)  Dls- 
qwictrr.  dls-kwfe-ter,  n.  one  who  or 
thai  which  disquiets  Dlsqulctful,  dis 
kwt'et. -fui.rt.  tToduoinginquietude,  IMs- 
qulrting,  Disquiciivr,  dis-kwi'e-ting, 

dis  kwl'e  tiv,  ((.  'rending  to  disquiet;  dis- 
turbing the  mind.  DIsqulctl.Y.tdis-kwT- 
et-li,  adv.  Unquietly;  in  a  disquieting  man- 
ner. —  Disquietude,  DlsQaletness, 

dis-kwl'e-tud,  dis-kwi'et-nes,  n.  Want  of 
peace  or  tranquillity;  uneasiness;  distpiiet. 

Disquisition,  dis-kwi-zish'on,  n.  [L.  dix- 
(inisitio,  from  dis(juiro,  diequisitum,  to  in- 
vestigate— dis,  distrib.,  and  quxcro,  quasi- 
turn,  to  ask,  whence  query,  question,  inquire, 
&c]  A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into 
any  subject,  by  discussion  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  bearing  on  it;  an  argumen- 
tative inquiry;  a  formal  discussion  or 
treatise  on  any  matter;  dissertation;  essay. 
— Dlsqulsitive,  dis-kwiz'i-tiv,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  disquisition;  fond  of  discussion  or 
investigation.  —  Disquisitional.  Dis- 
qutsltionary,  Disquisltory,  dis-kwi- 
zish'on-al,  dis-kwi-zish'on-a-ri,  dis-kwiz'i-to- 
ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  disquisition;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  disquisition. 

Disregard,  dis-re-gard',  n.  Want  of  re- 
gard, notice,  or  attention;  neglect;  slight.— 
v.t.  To  omit  to  take  notice  of;  to  neglect 
to  observe;  to  pay  no  heed  to;  to  treat  as 
unworthy  of  regard  or  notice. — Disregar- 
der,  dis-re-gar'der,  n.  One  who  disregards. 
— Disregardful,  dis-re-gard'ful,  a.  Ne- 
glectful ;  heedless.  —  Disregardful ly, 
dis-re-gard'ful-li,  adv.  Negligently;  heed- 
lessly. 

Disrelish,  dis-rel'ish,  n.  Distaste;  dislike 
of  the  palate;  some  degree  of  disgust;  dis- 
like of  the  mind;  aversion;  antipathy. — 
v.t.  To  dislike  the  taste  of;  to  feel  some 
disgust  at. 

Disrepair,  dis-re-par',  n.  A  state  of  being 
not  in  repair  or  good  condition;  state  of 
requiring  to  be  repaired. 

Disreputable,  dis-rep'u-ta-bl,  a.  Not 
reputable;  disgracing  reputation;  dishon- 
ourable; discreditable;  low;  mean. — Dis- 
repu lability.  dis-rep/u-ta-bil"i-ti, n.  The 
state  of  being  disreputable.— Disreputa- 
bly, dis-rep'u-ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  disreputable 
manner.— Disrepute,  dis-re-put',  n.  Loss 
or  want  of  reputation ;  disesteem;  discredit; 
dishonour. 

Disrespect,  dis-re-spekt',  n.  Want  of  re- 
spect or  reverence;  incivility,  irreverence, 
or  rudeness;  a  slight  or  neglect.— v.t.  To 
have  no  respect  or  esteem  for;  to  show  dis- 
respect to.— Disrespectability,  dis-re- 
spek'ta-bil"i-ti,  ».  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  disrespectable.— Disrespeetable, 
dis-re-spek'ta-bl,  a.  Not  respectable;  un- 
worthy of  respect—  Disrespectful,  dis- 
re-spekt'ful,  a.  Wanting  in  respect;  mani- 
festing disrespect;  irreverent;  uncivil.  — 
Disrespectfully,  dis-re-spekt'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  disrespectful  manner.—  Disrespect- 
fulness,  dis-re-spekt'ful-nes,  71. 

Disrobe,  dis-rob',  v.t— disrobed,  disrobing. 
To  divest  of  a  robe;  to  divest  of  garments; 
to  undress;  to  strip  of  covering;  to  uncover. 

Disroot,  dis-rot',  v.t.  To  tear  up  the  roots 
of,  or  by  the  roots;  to  uproot. 

Disrupt,!  disrupt',  v.t.  [L.  disruptus,  pp. 
of  disrumpo  (dirumpo),  to  break  or  burst 
asunder— dis,  asunder,  and  rumpo,  to  burst, 
whence  rupture,  &c]  To  tear  or  rive  away; 
to  rend;  to  sever;  to  break  asunder.— Dis- 
ruption, dis-rup'shon,  n.  [L.  disruptio.] 
The  act  of  rending  asunder;  the  act  of 
bursting   and   separating;    breach;    rent; 


DISSENT 

break  up;   tii>-  rupture  •rhiob  I 
m  the  I.  tabll  bed  <  Ihurch  ol  Scotland  in 
1843,   resulting  In  the    foundation  oi    tb< 
•  "  ■  <  Ihurch     iMvi-upiit ,.,  dli  rup'tlv,  a. 
ing,  01   tx  ading  dl  ruption; 

produced  by  or  following  on  diiruptlon 
Dlarapture, dla-rup'tdr,  n     i>.  ruption; 
a  rending  ssundi  r. 

Diss,    (Uh,    n.      A    grass    growing    wild    in 

Algeria,  now  beginning  to  be  used  in  the 

inaniifael  lire  Ol  papt  i 

Dlssntlsfoctlon,  tk/'shon,   »». 

The   feeling  eausod  by  wai  I  ,    lion, 

dl  ■  "lit  i-nt ,  uneaaineM  proceeding  from  the 
want  of  gratification,  oj  from  di  apjioiuted 

wishes    and    expectation!       ItKsallsfai  ■ 

Mtrlurss,  dis-aat'ia-fak"to-ri-nea,  n,    The 
state  of  being  dissatisfactory      IMssalis- 
factory,  dis-aat'Is-fak"to-rt,  a      1 
dissatisfaction;  giving  discontent;  mortify 
ing;    displeasing.     DlSSatlSfled,   dis  sat'- 

is  tid,  )i.  and  «.    Not  sal  ii  fled;  not  pli 
discontented.  —  IMssaMs|>      dis  sat'is  fl, 
v.t.—dittatiafled,  dissatisfying.    To  fail  to 
satisfy;  to  render  discontented;  todls] 

to  excite  displeasure  in  by  frustrating  wishes 
or  expectations. 

Dissect,  dis-sekt',  v.t.  [L.  disseco,  dissec- 
liim  -dis,  asunder,  and  teco,  tectum,  to  cut, 
whence  section,  segment,  intersect,  &c]  To 
divide  (an  animal  body)  with  a  cutting 
instrument,  by  separating  the  joints;  to  cut 
up  (an  animal  or  vegetable)  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  structure  and  character 
of  the  several  parts,  or  to  observe  morbid 
affections;  to  anatomize;  fig.  to  analyse  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism;  to  describe  with 
minute  accuracy.— Dlssectlble,  dis-sek'- 
ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  dissected.— Dis- 
secting, dis-sek'ting,  a.  Used  in  dissect- 
ing.—Dissection,  dis-sek'shon,  n.  The 
act  or  art  of  dissecting  or  anatomizing. — 
Dissector,  dis-sek'ter,  n.  One  who  dis- 
sects; an  anatomist. 

Disseize,  dis-sez',  v.t.— disseized,  disseizing. 
[Prefix  dis,  neg.,  and  seize;  Fr.  dessaisir, 
to  dispossess.]  Law,  to  dispossess  wrong- 
fully; to  deprive  of  actual  seizin  or  posses- 
sion :  with  of  before  the  thing.  —  Dis- 
seizee, dis-se-ze',  n.  One  who  is  disseized. 
—Disseizin,  dis-se'zin,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
seizing.—Disseizor,  dis-se-zor',  n.  One 
who  dispossesses  another. 

Dissemble,  dis-sem'bl,  v.t.  — dissembled, 
dissembling.  [O.Fr.  dissembler  (Fr.  dissi- 
muler),  from  L.  dissimulo—dis,  and  simulo, 
to  make  like,  to  simulate,  from  similis, 
like.  Assemble,  Similar.  Dissimulate 
is  the  same  word.]  To  hide  under  an  as- 
sumed manner;  to  conceal  or  disguise  by 
a  false  outward  show;  to  hide  by  false 
pretences  (to  dissemble  love,  hate,  opinions, 
&c).  —  v.i.  To  try  to  appear  other  than 
reality;  to  put  on  an  assumed  manner  or 
outward  show;  to  conceal  the  real  fact, 
motives,  inteution,  or  sentiments  under 
sonie  pretence.  —  Dissembler,  dis-sem'- 
bler,  n.  One  who  dissembles;  one  who  con- 
ceals his  real  thoughts  or  feelings. 

Disseminate,  dis-sem'i-nat,  v.t.— dissemi- 
nated, disseminating.  [L.  dissemino,  dis- 
seminatum,  to  scatter  seed— dis,  and  semen, 
seed.]  To  spread  by  diffusion  or  disper- 
sion; to  diffuse;  to  spread  abroad  among 
people;  to  cause  to  reach  as  many  persons 
as  possible  (religious  doctrines,  knowledge, 
&c).  —  Dissemination,  dis-sem'i-na"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  disseminating.— Dis- 
semiuative,  dis-sem'i-na-tiv,  a.  Tending 
to  disseminate  or  become  disseminated. — 
Disseminator,  dis-sem'i-na-ter,  n.  One 
who  disseminates. 

Dissent,  dis-sent',  v.i.  [L.  dissentio,  to 
think  otherwise,  to  dissent— dis,  asunder, 
and  sentio,  to  perceive,  as  in  consent,  re- 
sent, kc.  Sense.]  To  disagree  in  opinion; 
to  differ;  to  think  in  a  different  or  con- 
trary manner:  with  from;  eccles.  to  differ 
from  an  established  church  in  regard  to 
doctrines,  rites,  or  government.—  n.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion;  disagreement;  declaration 
of  disagreement  in  opinion;  eccles.  separa- 
tion from  an  established  church.  —  Dis- 
sension, dis-sen'shon,  n.  [L.  dissensio.] 
Disagreement  in  opinion,  usually  a  dis- 
agreement   producing    warm    debates    or 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ug,  sing;      th,  then;  th.  rTiin; 
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angry    words;     strife;     discord  ;     (|n;i 1 1  <  I  ; 

breach  of  friendship  and  union.       DIn- 

■eiialOUSi  Dlsseiillous,  <lis  sen'shus,  a. 

Disposed  to  dissension  or  discord.— -Dis- 
sentaneous, (lis  sou  tn'iu' us,  (i.  Dis 
agreeing;   inconsistent.     Di.sseiitnliou.t 

du-sen-t&'ahon,  ?i.    Act  01  dissenting. 
Dissenter,  dls-sen'ter.  n.    One  who  dis 

seiits;  one  who  differs,  in  opinion,  or  one 
who  declares  his  disagreement;  ccchs.  one 
who  separates  from  the  service  and  worship 
of  any  established  church.— Dlsscntcr- 
Ism,  dis-sen'ter-izm,  n.  The  spirit  or  the 
principles  of  dissent  or  dissenters.— Dls- 
seuticnt,  dis-sen'shi-ent,  a.  Disagreeing; 
declaring  dissent;  voting  differently,  —  n. 
One  who  disagrees  and  declares  his  dissent. 
— Dissenting,  dis-sen'ting,  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
agreeing in  opinion;  having  the  character 
of  dissent;  belonging  to  or  connected  with  a 
body  of  dissenters. 

Dissepiment,  dis-sep'i-ment,  n.  [L.  dis- 
stpimcntum—dis,  asunder,  and  aepio,  to  in- 
close, from  sepes,  a  hedge.]  A  kind  of 
small  partition  in  certain  hollow  parts  of 
animals  and  plants;  one  of  the  partitions 
in  the  ovary  of  some  plants  formed  by  the 
sides  of  cohering  carpels. 

Dissertation,  dis-ser-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  dis- 
sertatio,  from  disserto,  a  freq.  of  dissero, 
to  argue,  discuss— d is,  asunder,  and  sero, 
to  join,  from  root  of  series.]  A  formal  dis- 
course, intended  to  illustrate  or  elucidate 
a  subject;  a  written  essay,  treatise,  or  dis- 
quisition.— Dissertatioiial,  dis-ser-ta'- 
shon-al,  a.  Relating  to  dissertations;  dis- 
quisitional.— Dissert atlonist,  Disser- 
tator,  dis-ser-ta'shon-ist,  dis'ser-ta-ter,  n. 
One  who  writes  dissertations. 

Disserve,  dis-serv',  v.t.  To  do  the  reverse 
of  a  service  to;  to  do  an  injury  or  ill  turn  to. 
—Disservice,  ».  An  ill  turn  or  injury; 
something  done  to  one's  injury.— Dlsscr- 
viceable,  dis-ser'vi-sa-bl,  a.    Injurious. 

Dissever,  dis-sev'er,  v.t.  To  part  in  two; 
to  divide  asunder;  to  separate;  to  disunite; 
—Disseverance,  Dissevennent,  dis- 
sev'er-ans,  di-sev'er-ment,  u.  The  act  of 
dissevering;  separation. 

Dissident,  dis'si-dent,  a.  [L.  dissidens, 
dissidentis,  ppr.  of  dissideo,  to  disagree— 
dis,  asunder,  and  sedeo,  to  sit;  seen  also  in 
supersede,  sedentary,  session,  &c.]  Dissent- 
ing; specifically,  dissenting  from  an  estab- 
lished church.—  n.  One  who  dissents  from 
others;  a  dissenter;  one  who  separates  from 
an  established  religion.  —  Dissidence, 
dis'si-dens,  n.  Disagreement;  dissent;  non- 
conformity. 

Dissllicnce,  dis-sil'i-ens,  n.  [L.  dissilio, 
to  leap  asunder—  dis,  and  salio,  to  leap, 
whence  salient.]  The  act  of  leaping  or 
starting  asunder.  —  Dissilient,  dis-sil'i- 
ent,  a.  Starting  asunder;  bursting  and 
opening  with  an  elastic  force,  as  the  dry 
pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant. 

Dissimilar,  dis-sim'i-ler,  a.  Not  similar; 
unlike,  either  in  nature,  properties,  or  ex- 
ternal form.— Dissimilarity,  dis-sim'i- 
lar"i-ti,  n.  Want  of  similarity;  unlikeness; 
want  of  resemblance.  —  Dissimilarly, 
dis-sim'i-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  dissimilar  man- 
ner. —  Dissimilation,  dis-sim'i-la-shon, 
n.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  dis- 
similar or  different;  philol.  the  change  of  a 
sound  to  another  and  a  different  sound 
when  otherwise  two  similar  sounds  would 
come  together  or  very  close  to  each  other. — 
Dissimilitude,  dis-si-mil'i-tud,  n.  [L. 
dissimilitude]  Unlikeness;  want  of  resem- 
blance. 

Dissimulation,  dis-sim'Q-la"shon,  n.  [L. 
dissimulatio,  from  dissiimdo,  dissimulatum, 
to  feign  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  is— dis, 
and  simulo,  to  make  like,  from  similis,  like. 
Dissemble.]  The  act  or  practice  of  dis- 
sembling, usually  from  a  mean  or  unworthy 
motive;  a  hiding  under  a  false  appearance; 
false  pretension;  hypocrisy.  —  Dissimu- 
late, dis-sim'u-lat,  v.i.  To  dissemble;  to 
make  pretence;  to  feign. —Dissimulator, 
dis-sim/u-la//ter,  n.  One  who  dissimulates 
or  dissembles. 

Dissipate,  dis'si-pat.  v.t.— dissipated,  dis- 
sipating.     [L.    dissipo,    dissipatum  —  dis, 


asunder,  end  the  rare  sipo,  tupo,  to  throw, 
allied  probably  to  B,  verb  to  wweep.]    To 

Scatter,    to   disperse,    to  drive  itwuy   (mist, 

can-,  energy,  &a);  to  scatter  in  wasteful 
extravaganoe;  to  waste.  ,'.  Byn.  under  Dih- 
i'kksk.- v.i.  To  scatter,  disperse,  separate 
Into  parts  and  disappear;  to  vanish;  to  be 
Wasteful  or  dissolute  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  —  DIsslpnble,  dis'si-pa-bl,  a. 
Liable  to  be  dissipated;  capable  of  being 
scattered  or  dispersed.— Diss  I  pitted,  dis  - 
si-pa-ted,  a.  Given  to  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  property;  devoted  to  plea- 
sure and  vice;  dissolute.— Dissipation, 
dis-si-pa'shon,  n.  The  act  of  dissipating; 
the  insensible  loss  of  the  minute  particles 
of  a  body,  which  fly  off,  so  that  the  body  is 
diminished  or  may  altogether  disappear;  in- 
dulgence in  dissolute  and  irregular  courses; 
a  reckless  and  vicious  pursuit  of  pleasure; 
dissolute  conduct.— Dissipation  of  eneroy, 
the  running  down  of  energy  from  higher 
to  lower  or  less  available  forms,  a  process 
constantly  going  on  in  nature,  and  tending 
to  the  ultimate  production  of  an  earth  un- 
inhabitable by  man  as  at  present  constituted. 

Dissociate,  dis-so'shi-at,  v.t.— dissociated, 
dissociating.  [L.  dissocio,  dissociatum — 
dis,  and  socio,  to  unite,  from  socius,  a  com- 
panion. Social.]  To  separate  or  take 
apart;  to  disunite;  to  part.— Dlssociabil- 
ity.t  dis-s6'shi-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  Want  of  soci- 
ability.—Dissociable,!  dis-so'shi-a-bl,  a. 
Not  well  associated,  united,  or  assorted; 
not  sociable;  incongruous;  not  reconcil- 
able. —  Dissocial,  dis-so'shal,  a.  Disin- 
clined to  or  unsuitable  for  society;  not 
social.— Dissocialize,  dis-so'sha-liz,  v.t. 
To  make  unsocial.— Dissociation,  dis- 
so'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  dissociating; 
a  state  of  separation;  disunion;  chem.  the 
decomposition  of  a  compound  substance 
into  its  primary  elements.— Dissociative, 
dis-s6'shi-a-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  dissociate; 
chem.  resolving  or  reducing  a  compound  to 
its  primary  elements. 

Dissoluble,  dis'so-lu-bl,  a.  [L.  dissolu- 
bilis.  Dissolve.]  Capable  of  being  dis- 
solved or  melted;  having  its  parts  separable, 
as  by  heat  or  moisture;  susceptible  of  de- 
composition or  decay.  — Dissolubility, 
Dlssolubleness,  dis'so-lu-bil"i-ti,  dis'- 
so-lu-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
dissoluble. 

Dissolute,  dis'so-lQt,  a.  [L.  dissolutus,  pp. 
of  dissolvo.  Dissolve.]  Loose  in  behav- 
iour and  morals;  given  to  vice  or  profli- 
gacy; debauched;  devoted  to  or  occupied 
in  dissipation.— Dissolutely,  dis'so-lut- 
li,  adv.  In  a  dissolute  manner;  profligately; 
in  dissipation  or  debauchery.— Dissolute- 
ness, dis's6-iut-nes,  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  dissolute;  looseness  of  man- 
ners and  morals;  vicious  indulgence  in 
pleasure,  as  in  intemperance  and  debauch- 
ery; dissipation.— Dissolution,  dis-so-lu'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  dissolutio,  a  breaking  up,  a 
loosening,  from  dissolvo.]  The  act  of  dis- 
solving, liquefying,  or  changing  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat;  liquefaction; 
the  reduction  of  a  body  into  its  smallest 
parts,  or  into  very  minute  parts;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  of  a  body  by  natural 
decomposition;  decomposition;  death;  the 
separation  of  the  soul  and  body;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  which  compose  a  con- 
nected system  or  body;  the  breaking  up  of 
an  assembly,  or  the  putting  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Dissolve,  diz-zolv',  v.t.— dissolved,  dissolv- 
ing. [L.  dissolvo,  to  break  up,  to  separate 
— dis,  asunder,  and  solvo,  solutum,  to  loose, 
to  free,  whence  also  solve,  soluble,  solution, 
absolve,  &o]  To  melt;  to  liquefy;  to  con- 
vert from  a  solid  or  fixed  state  to  a  fluid 
state,  by  means  of  heat  or  moisture;  to  dis- 
unite, break  up,  separate,  or  loosen;  to  de- 
stroy any  connected  system  or  body  (parlia- 
ment, a  government);  to  break  or  make  no 
longer  binding  (an  alliance,  &c);  to  solve, 
explain,  or  resolve  (doubts) ;  to  destroy  the 
power  of  or  render  ineffectual  (a  spell  or 
enchantment) ;  to  destroy  or  consume  (O.T. ). 
—v.i.  To  melt;  to  be  converted  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state;  to  fall  asunder;  to  crumble; 
to  waste  away;  to  be  decomposed;  to  be 
dismissed;  to  separate;  to  break  up.—  Dis- 


solving  views,  views  painted" on  glass  slide 
which,    by  a  particular  arrangement  an 
manipulation  of  two  magic  lanterns,  c;i 
lie  made  to  appear  and  vanish  al   1 
others  replacing  them.     Dlssol  \  11  bilil 
Dlssolvnbleiiess,  diz  zo!'va-bil"i  ti,  di' 
zol'va  id  nes,  n.     Capability  of  being  41 
solved;  solubility.     Dissolvable 
va-bl,   a.      Capable   of   being  dis: 
melted;  capable  of  being  converti 
fluid.-  Dissolvent,  diz-zol'vent,  "    II 
ing  power  to  melt  or  dissolve.— n.  Auytlin 
that  dissolves;   a  substance  that  has  tl 
power  of  converting  a  solid  sul  stance  ii, 
a  fluid,  or  of  separating  its  parts  so  th 
they  mix  with  a  liquid. — Dlssol  ver,  dl 
zol'ver,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  dissoln 

Dissonance,  dis'so-nans,  n.  [Fr,  St* 
nance,  L.  dissonantia,  discordance  —  <d\ 
asunder,  and  sono,  to  sound. 
Discord;  a  mixture  or  union  of  1> 
harmonious  sounds;  incongruity;  tnoo 
sistency.— Dissonant,  dis'srj-nant,  o.  D; 
cordant;  harsh;  jarring;  unharmontoo 
unpleasant  to  the  ear;  disagreeing;  inco 
gruous. 

Dlssplrlt,  v.t.    Same  as  Dispirit. 

Dissuade,  dis-swad',  v.t.— dissuaded,  d 
suading.    [L.  dissuadeo,  to  advise  agair 
— dis,  priv.,  and  suadeo,  to  advise.] 
advise  or  exhort  against;    to  attempt 
draw  or  divert  from  a  measure  by  reaso 
or  offering  motives;   to  divert  by  persi 
sion;  to  turn  from  a  purpose  by  argumci 
to  render  averse:  the  opposite  of  perswn 
— Dissuader,  dis-swa'der,  n.    One  w 
dissuades.— Dissuasion,  dis-swa'zhon, 
Advice  or  exhortation    in   opposition 
something;   dehortation:   the  opposite 
persuasion.— Dissuasive,   dis-swa'siv, 
Tending  to  dissuade.  —  n.    Reason,  arf 
ment,  or  counsel,  employed  to  deter  0 
from  a  measure  or  purpose;   that  whi 
tends  to  dissuade.— Dlssuasively,  d 
swa'siv-li,  adv.    In  a  dissuasive  manner 
Dissuasory,  dis-swa'so-ri,  n.    A  dissi 
sion. — a.]  Dissuasive. 

Dissyllable,  dis'sil-la-bl,  n.  [Gr.  <l 
twice,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  A  word  c 
sisting  of  two  syllables  only.  —  Dlsaj 
labic,  dis-sil-lab'ik,  a.  Consisting  of  t 
syllables  only.  —  Dissyllabiiioatlo 
dis-sil-lab'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  Act  of  foruii 
into  two  syllables.— Dissyllabify,  Di 
syllabize,  dis-sil-lab'i-fi,  dis'sil-la-biz,  1 
To  form  into  or  express  in  two  syllables. 

Distaff,  dis'taf,  n.  [A. Sax.  distcpj,  that 
dis-  or  dise-staff—dis--0.~E.  dise,  to  put : 
flax  on  the  distaff;  allied  to  L.G.  diesse,  I 
flax  on  the  distaff;  G.  dusse,  tow,  oakui 
The  staff  to  which  a  bunch  of  flax  or  tov 
tied,  and  from  which  the  thread  is  dra 
to  be  spun  by  the  spindle.— Distaff  sl< 
n.  The  female  side  of  relationship,  oppo: 
to  spear  or  male  side. 

Di  stain,  dis-tan',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  desteino 
Fr.  diteindre,  to  cause  to  lose  colour— 
for  L.  dis,  priv.,  and  teindre,  from  L.  tingi 
to  stain.]  To  stain;  to  discolour;  to  su 
defile,  tarnish. 

Distal,  dis'tal,  a.  [From  distant:  torn 
on  the  type  of  central.]  Applied  to 
end  of  a  bone,  limb,  or  organ  in  plants  £ 
animals  farthest  removed  from  the  pc 
of  attachment  or  insertion;  situated  av 
from  or  at  the  extremity  most  distant  fr 
the  centre.  —  Distally,  dis'tal-li,  a 
Towards  the  distal  end;  towards  the 
tremity. 

Distance,  dis'taus,  n.  [Fr.  distance, 
distantia,  from  disto,  to  stand  apart—' 
apart,  and  sto,  to  stand.  State,  bTAT 
&c]  An  interval  or  space  between 
objects;  the  length  of  the  shortest  1 
which  intervenes  between  things  that 
separate ;  remoteness  of  place ;  space 
time,  past  or  future;  ideal  space  or  st 
ration,  as  between  things  that  differ  11 
each  other;  the  remoteness  or  ceremom 
avoidance  of  familiarity  which  respect 
quires;  the  remoteness  or  reserve  wt 
one  assumes  from  being  offended,  from 
like,  &o;  mus.  the  interval  between^/ 
notes;  horse-racing,  a  length  of  ?4U  y< 
from  the  winning-post,  marked  by  a  poa 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     nic,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 


3TASTE 

jHttft— —*   distancing.    To  plaoe  at  a 

iiin-c  or  remote;  to  leave  at  :i  gnat  dis 
•,>■  behind;  to  outdo  or  excel  greatly. 
.ll'lllOC-slglial.  >'  '&»•'•  the  most 
nut  of  the  series  of  signals  under  the 
rol  of  a  signal  man  Distant,  dis' 
,  ,r.    [L,  distant,  standing  apart,  ppr.  of 

pirate  or  apart,  the  intervening 
>.-  Wing  of  any  Indefinite  extent :  remote 

In  time,  past  or  future;  in  a  line 

looraainn  or  descent ;  in  natural  oonneo- 

,ir  oonsanguinity;  in  kind  or  nature, 

remote  or  far  off;  hence,  Blight: 
|  (a  dittant  resemblance);  characterized 

iness,  roldness.   indifference,   or 

.    reserved;    shy.  -  Distantly, 
int  li.  adv.    Remotely;  at  a  distance; 

I  Vl'. 

;a»le.  dis-tftst',  n.  Aversion  of  the 
,-.  dislike  of  food  or  drink;  disrelish; 
adulation;  a  want  of  liking  (a  distaste 
rural  sports).  Distasteful,  dis-tast'- 
i  Causing  distaste;  unpleasant  to  the 
[•or  hking:  disagreeable;  slightly  repul- 
Distastefully,  dis  fast  fnlli,  adv. 
a  distasteful  manner.— Distasteful- 
ly dis-tast'ful-nes,  ».  The  state  or 
of  being  distasteful. 

lemner.  dis-tem'per,  n.  Any  morbid 
e  of  an  animal  body  or  of  any  part  of 
ement  of  the  animal  economy; 
border;  malady;  a  disease  of  young 
s,  commonly  considered  as  a  catarrhal 
rder.— v.t.  To  derange  the  bodily  func- 
s  of;  to  deprive  of  temper  or  modera- 
;  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb ;  to  make  ill- 
loured.— Distempered,  dis-tem'perd, 
nd  (i  Diseased  in  body  or  in  mind;  dis- 
;red;  prejudiced  or  perverted;  biassed. 

It  inner,  dis-tem'per,  n.  [It.  distem- 
ire,  to  dissolve  or  mix  with  liquid.] 
attag,  a  preparation  of  opaque  colour, 
md  with  size  and  water;  tempera;  a 
1  of  painting  in  which  the  pigments  are 
ed  with  size,  and  chiefly  used  for  scene- 
lting  and  interior  decoration. 

lend,  dis-tend',  v.t.  [L.  distendo—dis, 
ider,  and  tmdo,  to  tend,  as  in  extend, 
end.  Tent.]  To  stretch  or  swell  out 
force  acting  from  within;  to  dilate;  to 
and;  to  swell;  to  puff  out  (a  bladder, 
lungs). — v.i.  To  become  inflated  or  dis- 
ied;  to  swell.— Dlstensiblllty,  dis- 
si-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity 
being  distensible.— Distensible,  dis- 
si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  distended 
lilated.  —Distention,  Distension, 
ten'shou,  n.  [L.  distentio.]  The  act  of 
ending;  the  state  of  being  distended; 
snt  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
ced. 

tlch,  dis'tik,  n.  [Gr.  distichon  —  di, 
je,  and  stichos,  a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.]  A 
plet;  a  couple  of  verses  or  poetic  lines 
Icing  complete  sense.  —  Distichous, 
ti-kus,  a.  Having  two  rows,  or  disposed 
two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of 
ley. 

till,  Distil,  dis-til',  v.i.— distilled,  dis- 
ing.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  L.  destillo,  to 
kle  down— de,  down,  and  stillo,  to  drop, 
n  stilla,  a  drop.]  To  drop;  to  fall  in 
ps  or  in  a  small  stream;  to  trickle;  to 
a  still;  to  practise  distillation. — v.t.  To 
d  or  give  forth  in  drops  or  a  small 
■am;  to  let  fall  in  drops;  to  drop;  to 
ain  or  extract  by  distillation;  to  subject 
the  process  of  distillation.— Distllla- 
\  dis-til'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
sd;  fit  for  distillation.  —  Distillate, 
til'at,  n.  A  fluid  distilled,  and  found 
the  receiver  of  a  distilling  apparatus.— 
filiation,  dis-ti-la'shon,  n.  The  act 
listilling  or  falling  in  drops;  the  volatil- 
ion  and  subsequent  condensation  of  a 
lid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still  and 
•igeratory,  or  of  a  retort  and  receiver; 
operation  of  extracting  spirit  from  a 
stance  by  evaporation  and  condensation. 
Hstillatory,  dis-til'a-to-ri,  a.  Belong- 
to  distillation;  used  for  distilling.— n. 
apparatus  used  in  distillation;  a  still.— 
stiller,  dis-til'er,  n.  One  who  distils; 
'whose  occupation  is  to  extract  spirit  by 
tillation.  —  Distillery,  dis-til'er-i,    n. 
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The  act  or  art  of  distilling;  the  building 
and  works,  where  dlstillai  Ion  Is  1  u  1  Lad  on 

Distinct,  distillgkt',  a.     |l,   ,h   In,. -Ins,  pp 

ot  dittinguo.  Dmtinoi  ish  |  Separated  or 
distinguished  by  some  mark,  note,  or  char- 
acter: marked  out:  not  then 1  in  number 

or    kind;    different;    having    well   marked 

characteristics;  standing  clearly  or  boldly 
out;  well-defined;  obvious:  plain;  unmis- 
takable. Distinction,  dis-tlngk'shon,  "• 
|L.  distinetio.]  The  aol  ol  separating  or 
distinguishing;  that  which  distinguishes  or 

marks  as  different;  a  note  or  mark  of  dif- 
ference; distinguishing  Quality:  eminence 
or   superiority;    elevation   or  honourable 

estimation;  that  which  confers  OX  marks 
eminence  or  superiority;  a  title  or  honour 
of]  some  kind.- Distinctive,  dls-tlngk'- 
tiv.  a.     Marking  or  indicating  distinction  OT 

difference.  —  Distinct Ivcly.  dis-tingk'- 
tiv-li,  (tdv.   In  a  distinctive  manner.    DIs- 

tllictiveiio.ss,  dis-tingk'tiv  nes,  v.  The 
slate  or  (piality  of  being  distinctive;  distinc- 
tive character.— Distinctly,  dls-tingktll, 
adv.  In  a  distinct  manner;  clearly;  obvi- 
ously; plainly;  precisely.— Distinctness, 
dis-tingkt'nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  distinct;  clearness;  precision. 

Distinguish,  dis-ting'gwish,  v.t.  [L.  dis- 
tinguo,  CO  mark  off,  to  distinguish— di  for 
dis,  asunder,  and  stinquo,  to  mark.  Stigma.] 
To  mark  or  set  apart  as  different  or  sepa- 
rate from  others;  to  perceive  or  recognize 
the  individuality  of;  to  note  as  differing 
from  something  else  by  some  mark  or 
quality;  to  know  or  ascertain  difference  by 
the  senses  or  the  intellect;  to  classify  or 
divide  by  any  mark  or  quality  which  con- 
stitutes difference;  to  separate  by  defini- 
tions; to  separate  from  others  by  some 
mark  of  honour  or  preference;  to  make 
eminent  or  known;  to  signalize. — v.i.  To 
make  a  distinction;  to  find  or  show  the 
difference.— Distinguishable,  dis-ting'- 
gwish-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  distin- 
guished or  recognized;  capable  of  being 
defined  or  classified;  worthy  of  note  or 
special  regard.— Distlngulshahleness, 
dis-ting'gwish-a-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
distinguishable.— Dlstinguishably,  dis- 
ting'gwish -a- bli,  adv.  So  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. —  Distinguished,  dis-ting'- 
gwisht,  p.  and  a.  Separated  from  others 
by  superior  or  extraordinary  qualities;  em- 
inent; extraordinary;  transcendent;  noted; 
famous;  celebrated.  —  Distinguislier, 
dis-ting'gwish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
distinguishes.  —  Distinguishing,  dis- 
ting'gwish-ing,  a.  Constituting  difference 
or  distinction  from  everythingelse;  peculiar; 
characteristic— Distinguish  ingly,  dis- 
ting'gwish-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  distinguishing 
manner.  —  Dlst  i ngulshinen t,  dis-ting'- 
gwish-ment,  n.  Distinction;  observation  of 
difference. 

Distort,  dis-tort',  v.t.  [L.  distorqneo,  dis- 
tortum — dis,  asunder,  and  torqueo,  to  twist, 
as  in  contort  (which  see).]  To  twist  out  of 
natural  or  regular  shape;  to  force  or  put 
out  of  the  true  bent  or  direction;  to  bias 
(the  judgment) ;  to  wrest  from  the  true 
meaning;  [to  pervert. — Distorted,  dis-tor'- 
ted,  p.  and  a.  Twisted  out  of  natural  or 
regular  shape;  shaped  abnormally  or  awry. 
— Distortion,  dis-tor'shou,  n.  The  act  of 
distorting;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion; 
an  unnatural  direction  of  parts  from  what- 
ever cause,  as  a  curved  spine,  a  wry  mouth, 
squinting,  &c;  a  perversion  of  the  true 
meaning  of  words.— Distortlve,  dis-tor'- 
tiv,  a.    Causing  distortion ;  distorted. 

Distract,  dis-trakt',  v.t.  [L.  distraho,  dis- 
tractum,  to  pull  asunder,  to  perplex— dis, 
asunder,  and  traho,  to  draw;  whence  trac- 
table, trace,  &c]  To  draw  apart  or  pull 
separate}:;  to  turn  or  draw  from  any  object 
or  point;  to  divert  toward  various  other 
objects  (the  attention) ;  to  perplex,  con- 
found, or  harass  (the  mind);  to  disorder 
the  reason  of;  to  render  insane  or  frantic. 
—Distracted,  dis-trak'ted,  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
ordered in  intellect;  deranged;  perplexed; 
crazy;  frantic— Distractedly,  dis-trak'- 
ted-li,  adv.  In  a  distracted  manner;  in- 
sanely; wildly.  —  Dlstractedness,  dis- 
trak'ted-nes,  n.  A  state  of  being  distracted; 
madness.  —  Distracter,    dis-trak'ter,    n. 


DISTRUST 


1  ►  r  1  •  ■   who  or  that   wl  icts.     Dis- 

traction, dis  brak/shon,  n.     The 
di  .1 1  acting;   t be  stab    "i  being  di  1 1  <•  ted; 
confusion    from    multlplioltj     ol    objects 
crowding  on  the  mind  and  calling  theal 
tion  different  ways;  i"  rpli 
inent;  madm  ss;  fn  nz) ;  in  reme 

folly:  extreme  perturbation  oi  agony  of 
iiniid,  uh  from   pain   or   grief;   anything 

giving    the    milid    a   new   ami    li 

occupation;  a  diversion.      Distrncll\c, 

dis-trak'tiv,  a.    Causing  perplexity 
Distrain, dls-tran'  v.t,  |<>ii  </•  traindre, 

from  L  attttimgett,  to  draw  apart,  bind, 
up  ilest,  later  to  exact  a  pledgi  inder, 

ami  siriiiqrre,  to  strain  (an  in  OOllttrain. 
restrain).  Strain.  Akm  distress,  district.) 
To  seize  or  take  possession  of  (,S7i<//. ,)) . 
Specifically,  law,  to  seize,  as  goods  and 
chattels,  for  debt. — Dlslrai  liable,  dis- 
tra'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be 
distrained.  — Distrainer,  Distrainor, 
dis-tra'ner,  n.  He  who  seizes  goods  for  debt 
or  (service.— Distraint,  dis-trant',  u.  A 
distress  or  distraining. 

Distrait,  dis-tra,  a.  [Fr.]  Abstracted; 
absent-minded;  inattentive. 

Distraught,  dis-trat/,  a.  [Old  pp.  of  dis- 
tract.]   Distracted;  perplexed. 

Distress,  dis-tres',  n.  [O.F.  destresse,  des- 
trece,  oppression,  from  destrecer,  to  oppress, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.L.  destrictiare,  from 
L.  distHctus,  pp.  of  distringo,  to  draw  apart, 
hinder,  molest.  Distrain.]  Extreme  pain; 
anguish  of  body  or  mind:  that  which  causes 
suffering ;  affliction  ;  calamity ;  adversity  ; 
misery;  a  state  of  danger;  law,  the  act  of 
distraining,  the  seizure  of  any  personal 
chattel  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  rent 
or  debt,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  claim. — v.t. 
To  afflict  with  pain  or  anguish;  to  harass; 
to  grieve;  to  perplex;  to  make  miserable. — 
Distressed,  dis-trest',  p.  and  a.  Suffer- 
ing distress;  harassed  with  pain  or  trouble; 
afflicted.  —  Distressful,  dis-tres'ful,  a. 
Inflicting  or  bringing  distress;  calamitous; 
proceeding  from  pain  or  anguish;  indicating 
distress.  —  Distressfully,  dis-tres'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  distressful  manner. — Distress- 
ing, dis-tres'ing,  a.  Very  afflicting;  affect- 
ing with  severe  pain. —  Distressingly, 
dis-tres'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  distressing  man- 
ner; with  great  pain. 

Distribute,  dis-trib'uc,  v.t. — distributed, 
distributing.  [L.  distribuo,  distributum,  to 
divide,  distribute — dis,  and  tribuo,  to  give. 
Tribute.]  To  divide  among  two  or  more; 
to  deal  out;  to  give  or  bestow  in  parts  or 
portions;  to  dispense;  to  administer;  to 
divide,  as  into  classes,  orders,  genera;  print- 
ing, to  separate  types  and  place  them  in 
their  proper  boxes  or  compartments  in  the 
cases.— Distributable,  dis-trib'u-ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  distributed. —  Dis- 
tributer, dis-trib'u-ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  distributes  or  deals  out:  a  dis- 
penser.—Distribution,  dis-tri-bu'shon, 
n.  [L.  distributio.]  The  act  of  distributing 
or  dealing  out;  the  act  of  dispensing  or 
administering;  the  act  of  separating  into 
distinct  parts  or  classes;  printing,  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  types  and  arranging  of  them 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  case;  the  man- 
ner of  being  distributed  or  spread  over  the 
earth  (the  distribution  of  animals  or  plants). 
—Distributive,  dis-trib'u-tiv,  a.  Serv- 
ing to  distribute;  expressing  separation  or 
division;  specifically,  gram,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  certain  words  (as  each,  every)  which 
denote  the  persons  or  things  that  make  a 
number  taken  separately  and  singly. — n. 
Gram,  a  distributive  word,  as  each  and 
every.—  Dlstributively,  dis-trib'u-tiv-li, 
adv.    In  a  distributive  manner. 

District,  dis'trikt,  n.  [L.L.  districtum,  a 
district  subject  to  one  jurisdiction,  from 
L.  districtus,  pp.  of  distringo.  Distrain.] 
A  part  of  a  country,  city,  &c,  distinctly 
defined  or  marked  out;  a  portion  of  country 
without  very  definite  limits;  a  tract;  a 
region,  locality,  quarter. 

Distrust,  dis-trust',  v.t.  To  doubt  or  sus- 
pect the  truth,  fidelity,  firmness,  sincerity, 
reality,  sufficiency,  or  goodness  of;  to  have 
no  faith,  reliance,  or  confidence  in;  to  be 
suspicious   of.  —  n.     Doubt   or  suspicion; 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  irig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 
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want  of  oonfldenoe,  faith,  or  reliance.— 

Dlstrustcr,  (lis  trus'ter.  ft,  One  who  dis- 
trusts.       Distrustful,     dis-trust'ful.     <(. 

Apt  to  distrust;  wanting  oonfldenoe;  suspl 
cious;  mistrustful;  apprehensive;  not  oonfl- 
dcnt;  diffident;  modest,     Distrust  fill ly, 

dis  trust'fiil-li,  adv.  Iii  a  distrustful  man 
ner.— Dlstriistfuliiess,  dis-trust'ful  ncs, 

n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  distrustful. 
—Distrust  less,  dis-trust'les,  a.  Free 
from  distrust  or  suspicion. 
Disturb,  dis-terb',  v.t,  [L.  distnrbo,  to 
throw  into  disorder—  dis,  asunder,  and  turbo, 
to  confuse,  from  turba,  a  crowd,  tumult, 
whence  also  turbid,  turbulent.)  To  excite 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  tranquillity;  to  stir; 
to  move ;  to  discompose ;  to  agitate ;  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to  excite 
uneasiness  in  the  mind  of;  to  disquiet;  to 
render  uneasy;  to  ruffle;  to  move  from  any 
regular  course,  operation,  or  purpose;  to 
make  irregular;  to  interfere  with;  to  inter- 
rupt. —  Disturbance,  dis-ter'bans,  n. 
The  act  of  disturbing;  interruption  of 
peace  or  quiet;  interruption  of  a  settled 
state  of  things;  violent  change;  derange- 
ment; perturbation;  agitation;  disorder  of 
thoughts;  confusion;  agitation  in  the  body 
politic;  a  disorder;  a  tumult.— Disturber, 
dis-ter'ber,  n.  One  who  disturbs;  one  who 
causes  tumults  or  disorders. 
Disunion,  dis-Qn'yon,  n.  A  state  of  not 
being  united;  separation;  disjunction;  a 
breach  of  concord  and  its  effect;  conten- 
tion; dissension.— Disunite,  dis-u-nit'.v.t. 
To  separate;  to  disjoin;  to  part;  to  set  at 
variance;  to  raise  dissension  between.— v.i. 
To  fall  asunder;  to  become  separate.— Dis- 
Ulliter,  dis-u-ni'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
■which  disjoins.— Disunity,  dis-u'ni-ti,  n. 
Want  of  unity;  a  state  of  separation;  a 
want  of  concord. 

Disuse,  dis-us',  n.  Cessation  of  use,  prac- 
tice, or  exercise.— v.t.  (dis-Qz').  To  cease  to 
use;  to  neglect  or  omit  to  practise;  to  dis- 
accustom.— Disusage,  dis-u'zaj,  n.  Gra- 
dual cessation  of  use  or  custom;  neglect  of 
use,  exercise,  or  practice. 
Dlsyoke,  dis-yok',  v.t.  To  unyoke;  to  free 
from  any  trammel.  (Tenn.) 
Ditch,  dich,  n.  IA  softened  form  of  dike 
(comp.  church  and  kirk,  &c),  both  being 
formerly  applied  to  the  embankment  as 
well  as  to  the  ditch.  Dike,  Dig.]  A  trench 
in  the  earth  made  by  digging,  particularly 
al  trench  for  draining  wet  land,  or  for  mak- 
ing a  fence  to  guard  inclosures,  or  for  pre- 
venting an  enemy  from  approaching  a  town 
or  fortress ;  any  long  artificial  channel  dug 
to  contain  water.— v.i.  To  dig  or  make  a 
ditch  or  ditches.— v.t.  To  dig  a  ditch  or 
ditches  in;  to  drain  by  a  ditch;  to  surround 
with  a  ditch.— Ditclier,  dich'er,  n.  One 
who  digs  ditches. 

Ditheism,  di'the-izm.  n.  [Gr.  di,  double, 
and  theos,  a  god.]  The  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  two  gods,  especially  that  on  which 
the  old  Persian  religion  was  founded,  or 
the  opposition  of  the  two  (good  and  evil) 
principles;  dualism;  Manicheism.  —  Di- 
tlieist,  dl'the-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in 
ditheism.  —  Dltheistic,  Ditheisttcal, 
dl-the-is'tik,  dl-the-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  ditheism. 

Dithyramb,  Ditbyramhlc,  dith'i- 
ramb,  dith-i-ram'bik,  n.  [Gr.  dithyrambos.] 
A  hymn  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  origin- 
ally in  honour  of  Bacchus,  afterwards  of 
other  gods,  composed  in  an  elevated  or 
wildly  enthusiastic  style;  hence,  any  poem 
of  an  impetuous  and  irregular  character. 
— Di  thyrambic,  o.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  dithyramb;  wild;  enthusiastic. 
Ditokous,  di'to-kus,  o.  [Gr.  di,  tikto,  to 
bring  forth.]  Zool.  producing  two  young; 
laying  two  eggs. 

Ditone,  di'ton,  n.  [Gr.  dis,  double,  and 
tonos,  tone.]  Mus.  an  interval  compre- 
hending two  tones. 

Di  trochee,  di-tro'ke,   n.    fGr.  di,  twice, 

and   trochaios,   trochee.]     Pros,   a  double 

trochee;  a  foot  made  up  of  two  trochees, 

Dittany,  dit'a-ui,  n.    [L.  dictamnus,  from 

growing   abundantly  on    Mount  Dicte   in 


Orete.]  A  perennial  plant  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  with  large  white  or 
row  coloured  flowere  in  terminal  racemeii 
and   having  numerous  glands  containing 

a  fragrant  and  very  volatile  oil. 
IHIlii  dit'to.  [It.  ditto,  from  L.  dictum, 
something  said.  DlUTlON.)  A  word  used 
Ohiefly  In  lists,  accounts,  &c,  to  save  writ- 
ing, equivalent  to  same  as  above,  or  afore- 
said: often  contracted  into  Do. 
Ditty,  dit'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  ditte1,  story,  poem, 
&c,  from  L.  dictatum,  pp.  of  dic.tart,  to  dic- 
tate. Diction.]  A  song;  a  sonnet;  a  little 
poem  to  be  suug.— v.i.\  To  sing;  to  warble 
a  little  tune. 

Diuretic,  di-Q-ret'ik,  a  [Gr.  diouretikos, 
from  dia,  through,  and  ouron,  urine.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  excite  the  secretion  of 
urine;  tending  to  produce  discharges  of 
urine. — n.  A  medicine  that  excites  the 
secretion  of  urine  or  increases  its  discharges. 
—Diuresis,  dl-u-re'sis,  n.  Med.  an  exces- 
sive flow  of  urine. 

Diurnal,  di-er'nal,  a.  [L.  diurnalis,  from 
diumus,  daily,  from  dies,  a  day,  whence 
also  dial,  diary,  &c.  Journal  is  the  same 
word.]  Relating  to  a  day;  pertaining  to 
the  daytime;  belonging  to  the  period  of 
daylight,  as  distinguished  from  the  night; 
happening  every  day;  performed  every  day; 
daily.  —  Diurnally,  di-er'nal-li,  adv. 
Daily;  every  day. 

Divagation, t  dl-va-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  di- 
vagor,  divagatus,  to  wander  about— di  for 
dis,  asunder,  and  vagor,  to  wander.]  A 
goingastray;  deviation;  digression.  (Thack.) 
Divan,  di-van',  n.  [Per.  divdn,  a  collection 
of  writings,  custom-house,  council,  raised 
seat.]  Among  the  Turks  and  other  orien- 
tals, a  court  of  justice;  a  council;  council- 
chamber;  a  state  or  reception  room;  a  kind 
of  coffee-house;  a  cushioned  seat  standing 
against  the  wall  of  a  room;  a  collection  of 
poems  by  one  author. 

Divaricate,  dl-var'i-kat,  v.i.  [L.  divarico, 
divaricatum,  to  spread  asunder— dt  for  dis, 
asunder,  and  varico,  to  straddle.]  To  fork; 
to  part  into  two  branches;  bot.  to  diverge 
at  an  obtuse  angle. — v.t.  To  divide  into 
two  branches;  to  cause  to  branch  apart. — 
Divarication,  dI-var'i-ka"shon,  n.  A 
separation  into  two  branches;  a  forking. 
Dive,  div,  v.i.  —  dived,  diving.  [A.Sax. 
dyfan,  to  dive  —  Icel.  dyfa,  to  dip,  to  dive; 
akin  deep,  dip.]  To  descend  or  plunge  into 
water  head  first;  to  go  under  water  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  some  work;  to  go 
deep  into  any  subject;  to  plunge  into  any 
business  or  condition;  to  sink;  to  pene- 
trate.— n.  The  act  of  diving;  a  plunge.— 
Diver,  di'ver,  n.  One  who  dives;  one  of 
a  family  of  marine  swimming  birds,  with 
short  wings  and  tail,  legs  far  back  and  toes 
completely  webbed,  preying  upon  fish,  which 
they  pursue  under  water. — Diving,  di'- 
ving,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  descending 
into  water;  especially,  the  art  of  descend- 
ing below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
remaining  there  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
remove  objects  from  the  bottom,  &c. — 
Diving-bell,  n.  An  apparatus,  origin- 
ally bell-shaped,  in  which  persons  descend 
into  the  water  and  remain  for  a  length  of 
time,  fresh  air  being  pumped  into  the  bell 
by  assistants  above.— Diving-dress.,  n. 
A  waterproof  dress  used  by  professional 
divers,  variously  constructed. 
Diverge,  di-verj',  v.i. — diverged,  diverging. 
[L.  di  for  dis,  asunder,  an&ivergo,  to  incline. 
Verge.]  To  tend  or  proceed  from  a  com- 
mon point  in  different  directions;  to  devi- 
ate from  a  given  course  or  line:  opposed  to 
converge;  to  differ  or  vary.— Divergence, 
Divergency,  di-ver'jens,  di-ver'jen-si,  n. 
The  act  of  diverging;  a  receding  from  each 
other;  a  going  farther  apart.  —  Diver- 
gent, di-ver'jent,  a.  Diverging;  separating 
or  receding  from  each  other,  as  lines  which 
proceed  from  the  same  point.— Diverg- 
iligly,  di-ver'jing-li,  adv.  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  diverge. 

Divers,  di'verz,  a.  [Fr.  divers,  from  L.  di- 
versus,  diverse,  turned  away,  from  di  for 
dis,  asunder,  and  verto,  versum,  to  turn. 
Verse.]    Different;  various;  several;  sun- 


dry; more  than  one,  but  not  a  great  utim 
ber.— Diverse,  divers'  or  dl'vers,  a.  [L 
diversus.  |  Different;  differing;  unlike;  noi 
the  same,  Diversely,  dl-vers'li,  udv,  I, 
a  diverse  manner;  in  different  directions, 
Divcrslllnblc,  di-ver'si-fl  a  hi. 
able  of  being  diversified  or  varied  hi 
versification,  di-ver'si-fi-ka"Hhon,  n 
The  act  of  diversifying;  the  state  of  Itcinj 
diversified.  I>1  \  ersllicil,  di  ver'si  fid,  v 
and  a.  Distinguished  by  various  1 
by  a  variety  of  objects.— Diversiform 
di-ver'si-form,  a.  Of  a  different  form;  o 
various  forms.—  Diversify,  di-ver'si-fl,  v.t 
— diversified,  diversifying.  [Fr.  divtmifir 
— L.  diversus,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  male 
diverse  or  various  in  form  or  qualities;  t> 
give  variety  or  diversity  to;  to  variegate 
Diversion,  di-ver'shon,  n.  Tie 
diverting  or  turning  aside  from  any  court* 
that  which  diverts  or  turns  the  mind  o 
thoughts  away;  what  turns  or  draws  th 
mind  from  care,  business,  or  study,  au< 
thus  relaxes  and  amuses;  sport;  play;  pat 
time;  a  feint  or  other  movement  made  t 
mislead  an  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  < 
attack.— Diversity,  di-ver'si-ti,  v.  \  L  d 
versitas.]  The  state  of  being  diverse;  di: 
ference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness;  mult 
plicity  with  difference;  variety;  distinc 
ness  or  separateness  of  being,  as  oppose 
to  identity.— Divert,  di-vert',  v.t.  [L.  d 
verto,  diversum,  to  turn  aside.]  To  tur 
off  from  any  course,  direction,  or  intende 
application ;  to  turn  aside  (to  divert 
stream,  traffic,  &c);  to  turn  from  busines 
or  study;  to  turn  from  care  or  serioi 
thoughts:  hence,  to  please;  to  amuse;  t 
entertain.  .'.  Syn.  under  Amuse.  — DI 
verter,  di-ver'ter,  n.  One  who  or  thf 
which  diverts.— Diverting,  di-veVting,  - 
Causing  diversion;  amusing;  entertainini 
— Divertingly,  di-ver'ting-li,  adv.  In 
diverting  manner.  —  Divertisseiuen 
de-ver-tes-mon,  n.  [Fr.]  A  short  ente 
tainment  between  the  acts  of  longer  th 
atrical  pieces. 

Dives,  di'vez,  n.  [L.  dives,  rich.]  Name  i 
Biblical  parable;  type  of  the  rich  man. 
Divest,  di-vest',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  devestir,  (to 
L.  devestio,  to  undress— de,  priv.,  and  vtsti 
to  clothe,  from  vestis,  a  garment,  whetn 
also  vest,  vesture.]  To  strip;  to  strip  • 
dress  or  of  anything  that  surrounds  or  a 
tends;  to  deprive:  with  of  before  the  thii 
removed. 

Divide,  di-vid',  v.t.— divided,  dividing,  [i 
divido,  to  divide— di  for  dis,  asunder,  ai 
vid,  a  root  signifying  to  cut  or  separat 
akin  to  Skr.  vyadh,  to  penetrate.]  To  pa 
or  separate  into  pieces;  to  cut  or  otherwi 
separate  into  two  or  more  parts;  to  cau 
to  be  separate;  to  keep  apart,  as  by  a  pa 
tition  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  limit; 
make  partition  of  among  a  number;  to  d 
unite  in  opinion  or  interest;  to  set  at  va 
ance;  to  separate  (an  assembly)  into  b 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  voting.— v.t.  '. 
become  separated ;  to  part ;  to  open ; 
cleave;  to  vote  by  the  division  of  a  legist 
tive  house  into  two  parts.— n.  The  wati 
shed  of  a  district  or  region.— Dividabl 
di-vl'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  divided. 
Divided,  di-vi'ded,  p.  and  a.  Park 
separated,  or  disunited;  showing  divisioi 
at  variance  in  feeling.— Dlvidedly,  i 
vi'ded-li,  adv.  In  a  divided  manner;  sei 
rately.  —  Dividend,  div'i-dend,  n. 
lit.  a  thing  to  be  divided.]  A  sum  or  a  uu 
ber  to  be  divided;  the  profit  or  gam  ma 
by  a  joint-stock  company  and  which  falls 
be  divided  among  the  shareholders  acco 
ing  to  the  stock  of  each;  the  sum  that  fa 
to  the  share  of  each;  the  share  of  the  fu , 
realized  from  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt,  a 
apportioned  according  to  the  amount 
the  debt  of  each  creditor;  the  interest  o 
to  any  holder  of  a  share  in  the  public  de 
—Divider,  di-vl'der,  n.  One  who  or  ti 
which  divides;  a  soup-ladle;  pi.  a  pair 
small  compasses. 

Divl-divl,  div'i-div'i,  n.  The  native  a 
commercial  name  of  a  tropical  Ameru 
tree  and  its  remarkably  curled  pods,  t 
latter  containing  a  large  proportion 
tannic  acid,  and  being  used  by  tanners  s 
dyers. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


/INE 

Inc.  'li  vln',  (i     [L.  divinut.  divine,  re 

his,    (hviii.ly    inspired,    godlike,    from 

it  divine,  a  deity  or  divinity.     l>in\  | 

jiiiuiiK'  to  God,  or  to  ;v  heathen  deity 

,i ;   nartaking  of   the  nature  of 

heavenly;  sacred;  holy;  ex 

■nt  in  the  highest   degree;  apparently 

re  what  is  human;  relating  to  divinity 

beology.     Divine  right,  the  claim  set. 

eigns  to  the  unqualified  obedi 

i  of  their  subjects  on  the  assumption 

they  themselves  were  appointed    by 

to  rule,  and  responsible  to  him  only 
heir  acts,  a.  A.  minister  of  the  gospel; 
i  olergyman;  a  theologian. — v.t. — 
tad.  divining.  [L.  divine]  To  foretell; 
redict;  to  prognosticate;  to  conjecture; 
less.— I'.t.  To  use  or  practise  divination; 
iter  presages  or  prognostications;  to 
to  guess.— Divination,  div-i-na'- 
,  ii.  [L.  divinatio.]  The  act  of  divin- 
a  foretelling  future  events,  or  discover- 
thiags  secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of 
nor  beings,  or  by  certain  rites,  experi- 
is.  observations,  Ac.  —  Dlvliintory, 
n'a-to-ri.  a.  Professing  or  pertaining 
[vination.    Divinely,  di-vlnli,  adv. 

divine  manner;  in  a  manner  resem- 
:  deity;  by  the  agency  or  influence  of 
:  in  a  supreme  degree;  excellently. — 
Indies*,  di-vln'nes,  u.  The  state  or 
being  divine,  likeness  to  God; 
idness ;  superexcellence.  —  Diviner, 
'tier,  n.  Due  who  professes  divination; 
sthsayer;  one  who  guesses  or  conjec- 
l  —  Dlvliiercss,  di-vi'ner-es,  n.  A 
Je  diviner. —  Dl vlnl  lIK-rodi  n.    A 

usually  of  hazel,  which,  if  carried 
iy  along  in  suspension  by  an  adept, 
and  points  downwards,  it  is  affirmed, 
i  brought  over  the  spot  where  water  or 
ure  is  to  be  found. — Divinity,  di- 
ti,  ii.  [li.  divinitas.]  The  state  of  being 
e;  divineness;  deity;  godhead;  divine 
ent;  divine  nature;  God;  the  Deity;  a 
tial  being;  one  of  the  deities  belong- 
D  a  polytheistic  religion;  supernatural 
r  or  virtue;  awe-inspiring  character 
lfluence;  sacredness;  the  science  of 
e  things;  theology.— Divinize, t  div'- 

v.t.    To  regard  as  divine. 

slblc,  di-viz'i-bl,  a.  [L.  divisibilis, 
divido.  Divide.]  Capable  of  division; 
may  be  separated  or  disunited;  separ- 
-  Divisibility,  Divlslbleness, 

:'i-bil"i-ti,  di-viz'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  qua- 
f  being  divisible;  that  general  property 
dies  by  which  their  parts  or  component 
cles  are  capable  of  separation.— Di- 
Wy,  di-viz'i-bli,  adv.  In  a  divisible 
ier.  —  Division,  di-vizh'ou,  n.  [L. 
\o.)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating 
?arts;  the  state  of  being  divided;  sepa- 
a;  a  dividing  line;  a  partition;  the 
separated  from  the  rest,  as  by  a  par- 
i,  line,  &c,  real  or  imaginary;  a  distinct 
ent  or  section;  a  part  or  distinct  por- 
a  certain  section  or  portion  of  an 
lized  whole,  as  an  army,  a  fleet;  dis- 
1;  discord;  dissension;  variance;  dif- 
ce;  the  separation  of  members  in  a 
ative  house  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
arith.  one  of  the  four  fundamental 
the  object  of  which  is  to  find  how 
one  number  is  contained  in  another, 
.'iston  of  cavalry,  9815  men.—  Division 
antry,  three  brigades  of  infantry,  ar- 
7,  &c.,  18,000  men.— Divisional,  di- 
m-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  division;  noting 
iking  division;  belonging  to  a  division 
trict  —  Divisive,  di-vl'ziv,  a.  Form- 
ivision;  tending  to  divide;  creating 
on  or  discord.— Divisor,  di-vi'zer,  n. 
t.  the  number  by  which  the  dividend 
ided. 

rce,  di-vors',  n.  [Fr.  divorce,  from  L. 
twm,  a  separation,  a  divorce,  from 
to,  same  as  diverto,  to  turn  away. 
RT.]  A  legal  dissolution  of  the  bond 
arriage;  a  legal  separation  between 
md  and  wife,  after  which  either  is 
o  marry  again;  the  sentence  or  writ- 
y  which  marriage  is  dissolved;  dis- 
i  of  things  closely  united;  separation. 
—divorced,  divorcing.  To  dissolve  the 
age  contract  between;  to  separate 
the  condition  of  husband  and  wife; 
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U)  separat ■  disunite  from   close  0001100 

lion;   bO  force  aSUDdl  i  .   CO  t tilt   away.      DI- 

Yorccnblc,  dl-voVsa-bl,  a,  Capable  <>f 
being  divorced.  Divorcee,  dl-vor-sfi',  n. 
a  person  divorced  Divorcement,  <ii 
ment,  n,  Divorce  (O.T.)  Divorcer, 
di-TOVser,  a.  One  who  or  that  winch  di- 
vorces,   IHvorcivct  di-vui'mv,  ((.    ii. a 

log  power  to  divorce.     (Mil.) 

IHvnlgc,  <ii  vuij',  r.t    dtovlgtd,  d/hruloing, 
[L.  divulao,  i"  spread  among  the  people- 
<n  for  dw,  distrib.,  and  mumu,  the  oom 

moll  people,  whence  ;ilso  vu'lijn r.\  To  tell 
or  make  known  what  was  before  private 
or  secret;  to  reveal;  to  disclose;  to  let  be 
known.  —  Di  VlllucillCllt.  t  di-vulj'im  nt, 

n.    The  act  of  divulging.    Dlvolger,  di 

vul'jer,  ii.     One  who  divulges. 

Dlviiisloii,  di-vul'shon,  n.  [L.  divulsio,  a 
tearing  asunder,  from  divello,  dimtUum, 
to  pluck  or  pull  asunder  —  di  for  dis, 
asunder,  and  vello,  to  pull.]  The  act  of 
pulling  or  plucking  away;  a  rending  asun- 
der; violent  separation;  laceration—  DI- 
vulsive,  di-vul'siv,  a.  Tending  or  having 
power  to  pull  asunder  or  rend. 

Dlzen,  t  diz'n,  v.t.  [From  the  obsolete  di.se, 
dyse,  the  first  part  of  distaff.  Hence  bedizen.  ] 
To  dress;  to  attire;  especially,  to  dress  gaily 
or  gaudily;  to  deck;  to  bedizen. 

Dizzy,  diz'i,  a.  [A.Sax.  dysig,  foolish;  akin 
to  L.G.  dnsig,  dosig,  O.D.  duyzigh,  Mod.D. 
duizelig,  dizzy,  Dan.  doaig,  drowsy.  Allied 
are  daze,  dazzle,  dose.]  Having  a  sensation 
of  whirling  in  the  head  with  instability  or 
proneness  to  fall;  giddy;  vertiginous;  caus- 
ing giddiness  (a  dizzy  height);  arising  from, 
or  caused  by,  giddiness;  thoughtless;  heed- 
less; inconstant.  —  v.t.— dizzied,  dizzying. 
To  make  dizzy  or  giddy;  to  confuse.— 
Dizzily,  diz'i-li,  adv.  In  a  dizzy  manner. 
—Dizziness,  diz'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
feeling  of  being  dizzy;  giddiness;  vertigo. 

Djereed,  Djerid,  je-red',  n.  [Ar.  jerid.] 
A  blunt  javelin  used  in  oriental  military 
sports,  as  for  hitting  a  distant  mark,  or 
being  thrown  through  as  many  suspended 
rings  as  possible,  &c. 

Do,  do\  v.t.  or  auxiliary;  pret.  did;  pp.  done; 
ppr.  doing.  When  transitive  the  present 
tense  singular  is,  I  do,  thou  doest  or  dost 
(do'est,  dust),  he  does  or  doth  (duz,  duth); 
when  auxiliary,  the  second  persou  is,  thou 
dost.  [A.  Sax.  ddn,  to  do,  dd,  I  do  =  D. 
doen,  G.  thun,  to  do,  L.  do  in  abdo,  I  put 
away,  condo,  I  put  together,  Skr.  dhd,  to 
place.  From  same  stem  are  deed,  deem, 
doom.]  To  perform;  to  execute;  to  carry 
into  effect;  to  bring  about,  produce,  effect; 
to  give,  confer,  or  pay  (to  do  honour,  rever- 
ence, &c);  to  transact;  to  finish  or  complete; 
to  hoax,  cheat,  swindle  (colloq.);  to  inspect 
the  sights  or  objects  of  interest  in  (colloq.); 
to  prepare;  to  cook.— To  do  away,  to  remove; 
to  put  away;  to  annul;  to  put  an  end  to. 
— To  do  into,  to  translate  or  render  (in 
another  language).— To  do  over,  to  perform 
again;  to  repeat;  put  a  coating,  as  of  paint, 
upon.— To  do  up,  to  put  up,  as  a  parcel;  to 
tie  up;  to  pack.— To  do  with,  to  dispose  of; 
to  employ;  to  occupy;  to  deal  with;  to  get  on 
with  (as  in  what  shall  I  do  with  it?  I  can 
do  nothing  with  him,  &c.).—  v.i.  [In  this 
usage  do  is  partly  the  intransitive  form  of 
the  preceding  verb,  partly  from  A.Sax. 
dugan,  to  avail,  be  worth,  same  word  as 
Icel.  duga,  Dan.  due,  D.  deugen,  Goth. 
dugan,  G.  taugen,  to  be  worth,  but  the 
senses  are  so  intermingled  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them.]  To  act  or 
behave  in  any  manner,  well  or  ill;  to  con- 
duct one's  self;  to  fare;  to  be  in  a  state 
with  regard  to  sickness  or  health  (how  do 
you  dot);  to  succeed;  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose; to  serve  an  end;  to  suffice  (will  this 
plan  do?);  to  find  means;  to  contrive;  to 
shift  (how  shall  we  do  for  money?).— To  do 
for,  to  suit;  to  be  adapted  for;  to  answer 
in  place  of;  to  be  sufficient  for;  to  satisfy; 
to  ruin;  to  put  an  end  to  (vulg.);  attend 
on  or  do  household  duties  for  (colloq.).— To 
do  without,  to  shift  without;  to  put  up 
without;  to  dispense  with.— To  have  done, 
to  have  made  an  end;  to  have  finished.— 
To  have  done  with,  to  have  finished;  to 
cease  to  have  part  or  interest  in  or  con  nee- 
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Hon  "iti,     /-,.  in  often  mod  fa  ■  rerb  to 
the  n  petition  of  it;  a*,  I  shall  prob 

ably  come,  but    it    |    ,/,,  not,  yon  must  not 

wail .  thai  i.ii   I  oomi  not    Am  an  auxj 
uarj  II  most  commonly  In  forming 

negative  and   Interrogative  sentences;   as, 
do  you  Intend  to  got  doei  be  irt  b  dm  to 

i  uine.'     /),,  is  ,,|,.,,  ,,.,  ,|  (,,  ,   cpreu  ,  ln|l 

1  do  love  her.     In  the  Imp  ral 
<  (presses  as  urgenl  command; 

as,  do  come;  help  me.  ao\  maki 

In   the   past    tense   it,   is  sometimes  U   I 

convey  the  Idea  that  what,  was  once  true 

is  not  true  now.  'My  lord,  you  on© 
love  me.'  [Shak.)  The  past  participle  done, 
besides  being  used  fa  all  the  ordinary 
meanings  of  the  verb,  has  some  colloquial 
or  familiar  uses;  as  done!  an  exclamation 
expressing  agreement  to  a  proposal,  thai 
is,  it  is  agreed  or  I  accept;  dune  up,  ruint  d 
in  any  manner,  complete^  <  xhaustt  d,  very 
tired  or  fatigued.  -  Doable,  do'a -bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  done  or  executed.— Doer, 
db'er,  n.  One  who  does,  executes,  performs, 
or  acts;  one  who  performs  what  is  required: 
as  opposed  to  a  mere  talker  or  theorizer.— 
Doings,  do'ingz,  n.  pi.  Things  done;  trans- 
actions; feats;  actions,  good  or  bad;  be- 
haviour; conduct. 

Do,  do,  n.  Mus.  the  name  given  to  the  first 
of  the  syllables  used  in  solmization ;  the 
first  or  key  note  of  the  scale. 

Doab,  Dooab,  do'ab,  do'ab,  n.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  tract  of  country  between  two 
rivers. 

Docetes,  do-set'es,  n.  [Gr.  dokein,  to  ap- 
pear.] Early  Christian  sect  maintaining 
the  apparent  but  not  real  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  body. 

Docile,  do'sll  or  dos'il,  a.  [L.  docilis,  from 
doceo,  to  teach,  whence  also  doctor,  docu- 
ment.] Teachable;  easily  instructed;  ready 
to  learn  ;  tractable ;  easily  managed.— Do- 
cility, do-sil'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  docile. 

Doclmasy,  dos'i-ma-si,  n.  [Gr.  dokimasia, 
from  dokimazo,  to  try,  examine,  from  do- 
kimos,  proved,  tested.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  assaying  metals;  metallurgy.  —  Doci- 
n  i  as  tic.  dos-i-mas'tik,  a.  [Gr.  dokimas- 
tikos.]  Proving  by  experiments  or  tests; 
relating  to  the  assaying  of  metals;  metal- 
lurgy. 

Dock,  dok,  n.  [A.Sax.  docce,  G.  docke.]  The 
common  name  of  various  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  most  of  them  troublesome  weeds 
with  stout  rootstalks,  erect  stems,  and  broad 
leaves. 

Dock,  dok,  n.  [Icel.  dockr,  a  short  tail; 
G.  docke,  a  thick  short  piece;  Fris.  dok,  a 
small  bundle,  bunch;  comp.  also  W.  toe, 
anything  short,  tociaw,  to  curtail.]  The 
tail  of  a  beast  cut  short;  the  stump  of  a 
tail;  the  solid  part  of  the  tail.— v.t.  To  cut 
off,  as  the  end  of  a  thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut 
short;  to  clip;  to  shorten. 

Dock,  dok,  n.  [D.  dok,  G.  docke,  Sw.  docka, 
a  dock,  Flem.  docke,  a  kind  of  cage;  per- 
haps from  L.  doga,  a  kind  of  vessel;  from 
Gr.  doche,  receptacle,  from  dechomai,  to 
receive.]  The  place  where  a  criminal  stands 
in  court;  a  place  artificially  formed  on 
the  side  of  a  harbour  or  the  bank  of  a 
river  for  the  reception  of  ships,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  generally  closed  by  gates.— Dry 
or  graving  dock,  a  dock  so  constructed  that 
the  water  may  be  excluded  at  pleasure, 
allowing  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  to  be  in- 
spected and  repaired.— Wet  dock,  a  dock 
in  which  there  is  always  water;  a  dock  in 
which  the  water  is  kept  at  about  a  uniform 
level  by  means  of  gates,  so  that  vessels  are 
always  kept  afloat,  and  can  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  at  any  state  of  the  tide.— Floating 
dock,  a  structure  which  serves  as  a  graving 
dock,  being  constructed  so  that  it  may  be 
sunk  beneath  a  vessel  and  raised  with  it 
when  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  tanks 
round  its  sides. — v.t.  To  bring,  draw,  or 
place  in  a  dock.  —  Dockage,  dok'aj,  n. 
Charges  for  the  use  of  docks.— Docker,  n. 
A  worker  at  the  London  or  other  harbour 
docks.— Dock-master,  n.  One  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  docks.  —  Dock- 
warrant,  n.    A  certificate  given  to  the 
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owner  of  gOOdl  warehoused  m  the  docks.— 

Dockyard,  dolr/yard,  n.    A  yard  ox  re 
pository  dom  k  harbour  lor  containing  all 

kinds  of  naval  stores  and  tiniher. 

Docket,  Docqueti  dolr/et,  ».  (A  dim.  of 
dock,  anything  curtailed  or  out  short.]  A 
summary  of  a  larger  writing;  a  small  piece 

of  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  heads 
of  a  writing:  an  alphabetical  list  of  eases  in 
a  court  of  law;  a  ticket  attached  to  goods, 
containing  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  place 
to  which  they  are  to  be  sent,  or  specifying 
their  measurement,  ttO.—V.t.  To  make  an 
abstract  of,  and  enter,  or  write  it  down;  to 
mark  the  contents  of  papers  on  the  hack; 
to  add  a  docket  to.— Docketed,  dok'et-ed, 
p.  and  a. 

Doctor,  dok'ter,  n.  [L.,  from  doceo,  doctum, 
to  teach.  Docile.]  A  teacherf;  an  in- 
structori;  a  learned  man;  a  person  who  has 
received  the  degree  of  this  name  from  a 
university,  being  thus  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
laws,  medicine,  &c,  and  supposed  capable 
of  teaching  the  particular  subject;  a  person 
duly  licensed  to  practise  medicine;  a  phy- 
sician; one  who  cures  diseases.  —  v.t.  To 
treat  medically;  hence,  to  repair  or  patch 
up;  to  drug  or  adulterate  (wine);  to  falsify; 
to  cook  (in  all  senses  colloq.).— Doctoral, 
dok'ter-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree  of  a 
doctor.— Doctorate,  dok'ter-at,  n.  The 
university  degreeof  doctor.—  Doctorsliin, 
dok'ter-ship,  ft.  The  degree  of  a  doctor; 
doctorate.— Doctress,  Doctoress,  dok'- 
tres,  dok'ter-es,  n.  A  female  physician. 
Doctrine,  dok'trin,  n.  [L.  doctrina,  in- 
struction, learning,  from  doceo,  to  teach, 
whence  doctor,  docile,  &c]  In  a  general 
sense,  whatever  is  taught;  hence,  a  principle, 
view,  or  set  of  opinions  maintained  by  any 
person  or  set  of  persons;  whatever  is  laid 
down  as  true  by  an  instructor  or  master; 
often  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel;  one  or  more  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.— Doctrinaire,  dok'- 
tri-nar",  n.  .[Fr.,  from  L.  doctrina;  the 
name  was  originally  given  to  certain  French 
politicians  after  the  restoration  of  1815.] 
One  who  theorizes  or  advocates  important 
changes  in  political  or  socialmatters  without 
a  sufficient  regard  to  practical  considera- 
tions; a  political  theorist.  — Doctrinal, 
dok'tri-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  doctrine;  con- 
taining a  doctrine;  pertaining  to  the  act  or 
means  of  teaching.— Doctrinally,  dok'- 
tri-nal-li,  adv.  In  the  form  of  doctrine  or 
instruction;  by  way  of  teaching  or  positive 
direction.— Doctrinarian,  dok-tri-na'ri- 
an,  n.  A  doctrinaire.— Doctrinarian- 
i  sin ,  dok-tri-na'ri-an-izm,  n.  The  principles 
or  doctrines  of  doctrinaires. 
Document,  dok'u-ment,  n.  [L.  documen- 
tum,  a  lesson,  a  proof,  from  doceo,  to  teach. 
Doctrine.]  Any  official  or  authoritative 
paper  containing  instructions  or  proof,  for 
information,  establishment  of  facts,  and 
the  like;  any  written  or  printed  paper.— 
Documentary,  Documental,  dok'u- 
men-ta-ri,  dok'u-men-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
documents  or  written  evidence;  consisting 
in  documents. 

Dodder,  dod'er,  n.  [Dan.  dodder,  Sw. 
dodra,  G.  dotter,  of  unknown  derivation.] 
The  name  of  certain  slender,  twining,  leaf- 
less pink  or  white  parasitic  plants,  the 
common  English  species  of  which  are  found 
on  nettles,  vetches,  furze,  flax,  &c.— Dod- 
dered, dod'erd,  a.  Overgrown  with  dod- 
der.—Doddered  oak,  a.  With  the  top 
branches  blasted  or  withered. 
Dodecagon,  do-dek'a-gon,  it.  [Gr.  dodeka, 
twelve,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  regular 
figure  or  polygon,  consisting  of  twelve  equal 
sides  and  angles.— Dodccagyn,  do-dek'a- 
jin,  n.  [Gr.  gyne~,  a  female.]  Bot.  a  plant 
having  twelve  styles.— Dodecagynian, 
Dodecagynous,  do-dek'a-jin"i-an,  do- 
dediaj'i-nus,  a.  Bot.  having  twelve  styles. 
— Dodecanedral,  do-dek'a-he"dral,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron;  consisting 
of  twelve  equal  sides.— Dodecahedron, 
do-dek'a-he"dron,  n.  [Gr.  hedra,  a  base  or 
side.]  A  regular  solid  contained  under 
twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons,  or 
having  twelve  equal  bases.  —  Dodernn- 
der,  do-de-kan'der,  n.    [Gr.  aner,  andros, 


a  male.  |  Hot.  a  plant  having  t  we] ve  si  aniens. 
—  Dodemiidrluii,  Dodccuiidrous, 
do"  ds  -kan'dri  an,  d6-de  ban'drus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  dodeoanders.    Dodccanct- 

aloii.H,  dd-dek'a-pet"a-hiH,  <t.     lu>t   having 

twelve   petals.  —  Dodeeaay liable,  do- 

dek'a-sil-la-bl,  n.  A  word  of  twelve  syl- 
lables. 

Dodge,  doj, v.i.— dodged,  dodging.  [Perhaps 
connected  with  duck,  to  stoop  or  bend  down 
the  head,  G.  ducken,  to  bow,  to  Btoop.]  To 
start  suddenly  aside;  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  a  person,  but  so  as  to  escape  his  observa- 
tion; to  play  tricl<s;  to  play  fast  and  loose; 
to  quibble. — v.t.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift 
of  place;  to  escape  by  starting  aside;  to 
pursue  by  rapid  movements  in  varying 
directions;  to  bailie  by  shifts  and  pretexts; 
to  overreach  by  tricky  knavery. — a.  A  trick; 
an  artifice;  an  evasion.— Dodger,  doj'er, 
n.  One  who  dodges  or  evades;  one  who 
practises  artful  shifts  or  dodges. 

Dodo,  do'do,  n.  [Pg.  doudo,  silly.]  An  ex- 
tinct bird  of  Mauritius,  having  a  massive, 
clumsy  body,  covered  with  down,  short  and 
extremely  strong  legs,  and  wings  and  tail 
so  short  as  to  be  useless  for  flight. 

Doc,  do,  11.  [A.Sax.  da,  Dan.  daa.]  The 
female  of  the  fallow-deer,  the  goat,  the 
sheep,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit:  correspond- 
ing to  the  masculine  buck.— Doeskin,  n. 
The  skin  of  a  doe;  a  compact  twilledwoollen 
cloth. 

Doff,  dof,  v.t.  [Contr.  for  do  off,  like  don 
for  do  on.]  To  put,  take,  or  lay  off,  as 
dress;  to  lay  aside.— v.i.  To  lay  off  some 
article  of  dress;  to  take  off  the  hat. 

Dog,  dog,  n.    [A.Sax.  dogga  (very  rare),  a 
dog;  same  as  D.  dog,  Dan.  dogge,  Sw.  dogg, 
a  large  kind  of  dog.     Hound  (A.Sax.  hund) 
was  originally  and  long  the  common  Eng- 
lish word  for  dog.]    A  well-known  domes- 
ticated carnivorous  quadruped,  closely  al- 
lied to  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  noted  for  its 
sagacity,  acute  senses,  and  great  attach- 
ment to  man;  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt given  to  a  man;  a  mean,  worthless 
fellow;  a  gay  young  man;  a  buck;  a  name 
applied  to  several  tools,  articles,  &c,  gen- 
erally iron;    as,    an    andiron,   or   kind   of 
trestle  to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fireplace,  an 
iron  bar,  with  one  or  more  sharp  fangs  or 
claws  at  one  end,  for  fastening  into  a  piece 
of  wood   or   other  heavy  article,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  or  raising  it,  and  the 
like.     .'-  Dog  is  often  used  in  composition 
for  male;   as,   dog-fox,  dog-otter,  &c;  as 
also  to  denote  meanness,   degeneracy,   or 
worthlessness;  as,   dogr-Latin,    dog-rose. — 
To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs,  to  throw  away 
as  useless.— To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  go  to  ruin 
in  life. — v.t.— dogged,  dogging.     To  follow 
insidiously    or    indefatigably;    to    follow 
close;  to  hunt;  to  worry  with  importunity. 
—Dogged,  dog'ed,  a.     Having  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  dog;  sullen;  sour;  morose; 
surly;  severe;  obstinate.— Doggedly,  dog'- 
ed-li,  adv.     In  a  dogged  manner.— Dog- 
gedness,  dog'ed-nes,  n.    The  quality  of 
being    dogged.  —  Doggish,    dog'ish,    a. 
Snappish;  surly;  brutal.— Doggishness, 
dog'ish-nes,  n— Dogbane,  n.     A  North 
American  bitter  plant  used  instead  of  ipe- 
cacuanha.—Dog-berry,  n.    The  berry  of 
the  dogwood.— Dog-brier,  n.     A  brier; 
the  dog-rose.— Dog-cart,  n.    A  carriage 
with  a  box  for  holding  sportsmen's  dogs; 
a  sort  of  double-seated  gig,  the  occupants 
before  and  behind  sitting  back  to  back. — 
Dog-cheap,  a.    Cheap  or  worthless  as  a 
dog;   very  cheap;   in   little   estimation. — 
Dog-days,  n.  pi.    The  days  when  Sirius 
or  the  Dog-star  (whence  the  term)  rises  and 
sets  with  the  sun,  extending  from  about 
the  3rd  of  July  to  about  the  11th  of  August. 
—Dog-eared,  a.    Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  turned  down  from  careless  hand- 
ling (a  dog-eared  book).— Dog-fancier,  n. 
One  who  has  a  taste  for  dogs  and  who  keeps 
them  for  sale.— Dog-fish,  n.  Anamegiven 
to  several  species  of   fishes  closely  allied 
to  the  sharks,  but  of  no  great  size.-  Dog- 
grass,  n.    [Supposed  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.] 
A  grass  common  in  woods  and  waste  places, 
having  stems  from  1  to  3  feet  high.— Dog- 
Latin,  n.    Barbarous  Latin;  a  jargon  hav- 


ing a  superficial   resemblance  to  Latin. 
Dog-loilMC,  n.     A  parasitic;  insei 
infestsdogs.    Dog-parsley,  n.  Acornmo 

British  umbelliferous  weed  in    cultivate 
grounds,  having  a  nauseous  smell,  audbeic 
a  virulent  poison;    fool's  parsley.       |»,,- 
rose,  n.    A  common  British  wil< 
wild  brier,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  i 
the  hip.— Dog's-ear,  n.     The  corner  of 
leaf  in  a  hook  turned  down,  especially  I 
careless  handling.— v.t.    To  turn  down  i' 
dog's    ears.     Dog's-fciincl,   n.     A  we. 
found  in  cultivated  fields,  with  acrid  cunt 
properties,   and  with  leaves  havn 
resemblance  to  those  of   fennel       Do. 
Hick,  a.    Sick  as  a  dog  that  has 
compelled  to  vomit.— Dog's-tail  I  tirim 
«.    The  popular  name  of  several  hi 
grasses  common  in  Britain. — Dok-s|h 
n.    Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitud 
whose  rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  gin 
name   to   the   dog-days.  —  Dog's-lonf 
"Violet,  n.    A  bulbous  garden  plant  wit 
spotted  leaves  and  purple  flowers.— Dot 
tired,   a.    Quite  tired.— Dog-tooth, 
A  sharp-pointed  human  tooth  situated  b 
tween  the  foreteeth  and  grinders;  a  canii 
tooth;  an  eye-tooth.— Dog-trick,   n 
currish  trick;  an  ill-natured  practical  jot 
—Dog-trot.  n.    A  gentle  trot  like  that 
a  dog.— Dog- vane,  n.  Naut.  a  small  vai 
placed  on  the  weather  gunwale  of  a  vew 
to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind— ho 
watch,  n.     Naut.  the  name  of  the  ti 
watches  of  two  hours  each  instead  of  fo 
(between  4  and  8  p.m.)  arranged  so  as 
alter  the  watches  kept  from  day  to  day 
each  portion  of  the  crew,  otherwise  t , 
same  men  would  form  the  watch  diiri 
the  same   hours  for  the  whole  voyage. 
Dog-weary,    a.      Quite    tired;    mu 
fatigued.  —  Dogwood,   dog'wud,  n. 
name  of  several  trees  or  shrubs,  one 
them  common  in  copses  and  hedges  in  Ei 
land,  with  small  cream-white  flowers  bor 
in  dense  roundish  clusters.    Cornel. 

Doge,  doj,  n.  [It.]  The  chief  inagistn 
of  the  former  republics  of  Venice  (697-17 
aud  Genoa  (1339-1797).— Dogal,  do'gal, 
Pertaining  to  a  doge.— Dogate,  do'gat, 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

Dogger,  dog'er,  n.  [D.  dogger-boot— dogo 
a  codfish,  and  boot,  a  boat.]  A  Dutch  fi; 
ing  vessel  having  two  masts,  employed 
the  North  Sea  especially  in  the  cod  a 
herring  fisheries. 

Doggerel,  dog'er-el,  a.  [Possibly from  d>. 
An  epithet  originally  applied  to  a  kind 
loose  irregular  measure  in  burlesque  poet 
but  now  more  generally  to  mean  verses 
fective  in  rhythm  and  sense.— n.  Dogg* 
or  mean  verses. 

Dogma,  dog'ma,  n.  [Gr.  dogma,  thatwh 
seems   true,  an   opinion,  from   doked, 
seem.]  A  settled  opinion  or  belief;  a  ter 
an  opinion  or  doctrine  received  on  author 
as  opposed  to  one  obtained  from  experie 
or   demonstration.  —  Dogmatic,  P< 
matical,    dog-mat'ik,    dog-mat'i-kal, 
Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or  dogmas;  hav 
the  character  of  a  dogma;  disposed  to  ass 
opinions  with   overbearing   or   arrogar 
dictatorial;  arrogant;  authoritative;  p 
tive.  —  Dogmatically,   dog-mat'i-ka 
adv.    In  a  dogmatic  manner.— Dogni: 
les,  dog-mat'iks,  n.     Doctrinal  theolc 
the   essential  doctrines  of   Christianit; 
Dogmatism,  dog'ma-tizm,  n.    The  q' 
ity  of  being  dogmatic;  arrogant  assertioi 
Dogmatist,  dog'ma-tist,  n.    One  wb< 
dogmatic;  an  upholder  of  dogmas;  an  a 
gant  advancer  of  principles  or  opinion 
Dogmatize,  dog'ma-tlz,  v.i.     To  te 
opinions  with  bold  and  undue  confide), 
to  assert  principles  arrogantly  or  autb 
tatively.— Dogmatizer,  dog'ma-ti-zei 
One  who  dogmatizes. 
Dohl,  dol,  n.    A  kind  of  foreign  pulse 
sembling  dried  pease. 
Dolly,  doi'li,  n.    [Said  to  be  named  f 
the  first  maker.]    A  small  ornamental 
used  at  table  to  put  glasses  on  during  des;  . 
Doit,  doit,  n.    [D.  duit,  from  Fr.  d'hnv  I 
eight,  as  the  eighth  part  of  a  stiver.)  >■ 
small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the  eu  ' 
part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farth  . 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mbve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


►  LABRA 

indent  Boottish  penny  pieoe,  of  whlob 

„  equal  to  n  penny  sterling;  any 
Ul  pieoe  of  money;  a  trifle. 
Inlirn.  d,>  la'bra,  n.    [L ..  from  doto,  to 
n  to  hi'w  I    A  vai  lety  of  cell  or  ancient 
liolaliril'oriii.  do  lab'ri  form, 
Baring  the  form  of  au  axe  or  batohet. 
|ml  Doleemente,  dol'oha,  dol-ohi 
n't-iv.   [It]   M us.  an  instruction  that  the 
,sU-  is  to  be  executed  softly  and  sweetly. 

[ilrmiK.  dOl'drumr,  »  ;>/.  Naut  the 
•s  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  that 
and  in  ©alms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling 
ills,  low  spirits;  the  dumps  {colloq.). 

I«\  dol.  a.  [l'l  u.  |  That  which  1b  dealt 
or  distributed;  a  part,  share,  or  portion; 

fortune;  that  which  is  given  in  charity; 

v  t.    doled,  doling.    To  deal  out; 

He;   especially,  to  deal  out  nig- 

dlv  or  in  small  quantities. 

i,  ,.    [O.Fr.  dole,  Pr.  deuil,  mourn- 

from  L.  doleo,  to  grieve.]  Grief;  sor- 
llolefiil.  doTful,  a.  Full  of  dole  or 
«f;  sorrowful,  expressing  grief;  inourn- 
;  melancholy;  sad;  dismal;  gloomy.— 
>l<  fully,  ddl'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  doleful 
nner.  — DoleflllllCKS,  doTful-nes,  n. 
e  state  or  quality  of  being  doleful.— 
tle*omc,t  doTsum,  a.    Doleful. 

lerlte,  dol'er-It,  n.  [Gr.  doleros,  decep- 
?.]  A  variety  of  trap-rock  composed  of 
M  and  labradorite;  so  named  from  the 
Acuity  of  discriminating  its  component 
ts. 

llclioccphnlic.  Dolieltoccnlia- 
iis.  dol'i-ko-se-far'ik,  dol'i-ko-sef'a-lus, 
(Gr.  dolichos,  long,  and  kephale,  the 
id.]  A  term  used  in  ethnology  to  denote 
ills  in  which  the  diameter  from  side  to 
e  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  diameter 
in  front  to  back  than  8  to  10,  as  seen  in 

>  West  African  negro  tribes.— Dolieho- 
pliiilisiu,  dol'i-ko-sef"a-lizm,  n.  The 
idition  of  being  dolichocephalic. 

II,  dol,  n.  [Of  doubtfid  origin;  perhaps 
■  Doll,  contr.  of  Dorothy.]  A  puppet  or 
all  image  in  the  human  form  for  the 
msement  of  children;  a  girl  or  woman 
ire  remarkable  for  good  looks  than  in- 
ligence. 

liar,  dol'er,  n.  [D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  daler, 
m  G.  thaler,  from  thai,  a  dale,  because 
>t  coined  in  joachim's-27m£,  in  Bohemia, 
1518.]  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
the  value  of  100  cents,  or  about  4s.  2d. 
xling;  also  a  silver  coin  formerly  of  simi- 
value,  now  about  half,  current  in  Mexico, 
uth  America,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
;nts,  &c. 

llliail,  dol'man,  n.  [Fr.  dolman,  doli- 
m,  from  Turk,  doldmdn.]  A  long  outer 
3e,  open  in  front,  and  having  narrow 
eves  buttoned  at  the  wrist,  worn  by 
irks;  a  kind  of  garment  somewhat  of  the 
ture  of  a  wide  jacket,  worn  by  ladies. 

linen,  dol'men,  n.  [Armor,  dolmen; 
,el.  tolmen — dol,  tol,  a  table,  and  men,  a 
me.]  A  rude  ancient  structure  (probably 
sepulchral  origin)  consisting  of  one  large 
hewn  stone  resting  on  two  or  more  others 
iced  erect;  also  applied  to  structures 
lere  several  blocks  are  raised  upon  pillars 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  gallery;  a  cromlech. 

loinite,  dol'o-mlt,  n.  [After  the  French 
ologist  Dolomieu.]  A  granular,  crystal- 
e,  or  schistose  stone  or  rock,  being  a 
oipound  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  aud  car- 
nate  of  lime.— Dol  omitlc,  dol-o-mit'ik, 
Containing  dolomite;  of  the  nature  of 
lomite. 

lour,  do'ler,  n.  [O.Fr.  doleur,  Fr.  dou- 
ir,  from  L.  dolor,  doloris,  grief,  pain,  from 
leo,  to  grieve.  Akin  dole,  doleful.]  Grief; 
rrow;  lamentation.  [Now  only  poetical.] 
Dolorlferous.  do-lo-rif'er-us,  a.  Pro- 
icing  pain—  Doloritic.t  do-lo-rif'ik.  a. 
using  pain  or  grief.— Dolorous,  dol'er- 
.  a.  Sorrowful ;  doleful ;  exciting  sorrow 
grief;  painful;  expressing  pain  or  grief. — 
olorously,  dol'er-us-li,  adv.  In  a  dol- 
ous  manner.  —  Dolorousness,  dol'er- 
-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ilorous. 
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Dolphin,  doi'tin,  a.  |<>  l'Y  daiulpMn,  Mod 
Pr.  dauphin,  a  dolphin,  the  dauphin,  from 
i  Ipainiw,  a  dolphin.]  A  name  of  several 
■pedes  of  cetaceous  mammals  having  nu 
meroui  conical  teeth  In  both  laws,  i 
dolphin  proper,  a  peculiarly  agile  annual, 
the  grampus,  Sic ,;  a  Osb  abont  -r>  feet  long, 
celebrated  tor  it--  sn  Ift  uees  and  the  brilliant 

and  beautiful  colours  which  it  assuiii'  In 
the  act  of  dying;  a  spar  OX  buoy  made  fant 
to  an  anchor)  and  usually  supplied  with  ■ 

rinK  to  enable  vessels  to  flda  by  Lt;  ■  moor- 
ing post  piaeed  at  the  entranoe  of  a  dock 
or  along  a  quay  or  wharf.     Dolnhilict, 

dol  li  net,  a.     A  female  dolphin. 

Doll,  dolt,  n.  [Probably  nonnected  with 
B,  dull,  ▲.Sax,  (/«)/,  dull,  stupid;  dtoelan, 

to  err,  to  be  stupid.  I  A  heavy,  Stupid  fel 
low;  a  blockhead;  a  t .hickskull.  Dollisli, 
dol   tish,   i(.      Dull    ill    intellect;    stupid 

Dolti.shly,  dOl'tish-li,  adv.  In  a  doltish 
manner.-  Dolllsliness,  dol'tish-nes,  n. 

Dom,  (lorn,  n.  |L.  dominus,  lord.]  Roman 
Catholic  title  of  dignatories  of  the  Car- 
thusian and  Benedictine  monks. 

Domain,  do-man',  n.  [Fr.  domakie.  from 
L.L.  domanium,  a  form  of  L.  dominium. 
ownership,  property,  from  dominus,  a  lord.) 
The  territory  over  which  dominion  is  exer- 
cised; the  territory  ruled  over;  a  dominion; 
an  estate  in  land;  the  land  about  a  mansion- 
house  and  in  the  immediate  occupancy  of 
the  owner;  a  demesne.— Domanial,  do- 
ina'ni-al,  a.  Relating  to  domains  or  landed 
estates. 

Dome,  dom,  n.  [Fr.  ddme,  from  Eccles.  L. 
dema,  a  house,  from  Gr.  doma,  a  house, 
from  demo,  to  build.]  A  roof  rising  up  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cup;  a  large  cupola; 
the  hemispherical  roof  of  a  building;  any- 
thing shaped  like  a  dome,  as  the  steam- 
chamber  of  a  locomotive,  rising  above  it 
with  a  rounded  top,  &c— Domed,  domd, 
a.  Furnished  with  a  dome.— Domical, 
do'mi-kal,  a.  Shaped  like  a  dome  or  cupola. 

Domestic,  do-mes'tik,  a.  [L.  domesticus, 
from  domus,  a  house;  from  root  seen  in  Gr. 
demo,  to  build,  and  in  E.  timber;  akin  domi- 
cile.] Belonging  to  the  house  or  home;  per- 
taining to  one's  place  of  residence  and  to 
the  family;  devoted  to  home  duties  or  plea- 
sures; living  in  or  about  the  habitations  of 
man;  kept  for  the  use  of  man;  tame;  not 
wild;  pertaining  to  one's  own  country;  in- 
testine; not  foreign.  —  Domestic  economy, 
the  economical  management  of  all  house- 
hold affairs;  the  art  of  managing  domestic 
affairs  in  the  best  and  thriftiest  manner. — 
n.  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  another, 
and  is  paid  for  some  service;  a  household 
servant.—  Domestically,  do-mes'ti-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  domestic  manner. — Domes- 
ticate, dd-mes'ti-kat,  v.t.  —  domesticated, 
domesticating.  To  make  domestic;  to  ac- 
custom to  remain  much  at  home;  to  ac- 
custom (animals)  to  live  near  the  habita- 
tions of  man;  to  tame;  to  reduce  from  a 
wild  to  a  cultivated  condition  (plants). — 
Domestication,  do-mes'ti-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  domesticating;  the  state  of  being 
domesticated.  —Domesticity,  do-mes- 
tis'i-ti,  n.    State  of  being  domestic. 

Domicile,  dom'i-sil,  n.  [L.  domicilium,  a 
mansion,  from  domus,  a  house,  and  root  of 
cella,  a  cell.  Domestic]  A  place  of  resi- 
dence; a  dwelling-house;  the  place  where 
one  lives  in  opposition  to  the  place  where 
one  only  remains  for  a  time. — v.t. — domi- 
ciled, domiciling.  To  establish  in  a  fixed 
residence.— Domiciliary,  dom-i-sil'i-a-ri, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  domicile. — Domiciliary 
visit,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  searching  it  under 
authority.  —  Domiciliate,  dom-i-sil'i-at, 
v.t. — domiciliated,  domiciliating.  To  domi- 
cile.— Domiclllation,dom-i-sil'i-a"shon, 
7i.    Permanent  residence;  inhabitancy. 

Dominant,  doin'i-nant,  «.  [L.  dominant, 
ppr.  of  dominor,  to  rule,  from  dominus, 
lord,  master.  Dame.]  Ruling;  prevailing; 
governing;  predominant.—  Dominant  chord, 
mus.  that  which  is  formed  by  grouping  three 
tones,  rising  gradually  by  intervals  of  a 
third  from  the  dominant  or  fifth  tone  of 
the  scale. — n.  Mus.  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
diatonic  scale;  thus  G  is  the  dominant  of 
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and  i'  tii<-  dominant  ol 

Dominance,  Domi- 

nancy,  dom'i-nans,  doni'l-nan-ei,  n,    As 

oeudency;  rule;  authoritj        Dominate, 

doin'i   nat,    p,|        dominated,   d< 
To   have    pOWl  i    Of   IWajf   I 

to  pr  rail  or  predominate  over,  v.i  To 
i<i>  dominate,  nomination,  dom 
shon,  a  The  i  v  rclse  ol  pow<  t  in  ruling; 
ih iinn ill ii i,  government;  arbitrary  authority; 
tyranny.  Domination!,  n,  The  fourth 
rank  or  ordei  In  tbi  ani  lii  hi  rarchy 
Dominntlvc,  dom'l  na-tiv,  a  Presiding; 
governing;  Imperious;  Insolent  nomi- 
nator,   tlom'i  na  tcr,    //.     One   thai    doml 

nates;  a  ruler  or  ruling  power;  the  presiding 
or  predominant  power.    Domineer,  dom 

i-neV,  v.i.  To  rule  with  insolence  or  arbit- 
rary sway;  to  bluster;  to  h>.  tor  P  t  In 
govern  harshly  or  overbearingly;  to  order 
or  command  insolently.     Domineering, 

dom  L-nS'rlng,  v  and  ".  Given  to  domlm  ■  ■ , 
overbearing.     Dominleal,  dO-mln'1-kal, 

a.  [Ij.Ij.  ilomiiiicalis,  connected  with  Sun- 
day, from  L.  dominie  us  (dies  dominicu,  Sun- 
day), pertaining  to  a  lord  or  master,  from 
dumiii us,  lord.  Dominant.]  Noting  or 
marking  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday;  relating 
to  our  Lord. — Dominical  letter,  one  of  the 
seven  letters,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  used  in 
almanacs,  &c. ,  to  mark  the  Sundays  through- 
out the  year. 

Dominican,  dd-min'i-kan,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  St.  Dominic  or  the  order  founded 
by  him. — n.  A  member  of  a  religious  order 
instituted  in  1216  at  Toulouse,  by  Dominic 
de  Guzman  (afterwards  St.  Dominic)  with 
the  special  purpose  of  combating  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Albigenses:  called  also  Black- 
friar,  from  the  colour  of  the  dreBS. 

Dominie,  dom'i-ni,  n.  [From  L.  domine, 
vocative  case  of  dominus,  a  lord  or  master.] 
A  schoolmaster;  a  pedagogue.    [Scotch.] 

Dominion,  do-min'yon,  n.  [L.  dominium. 
See  Domain.]  Sovereign  or  supreme  au- 
thority; the  power  of  governing  and  con- 
trolling; government;  sway;  rule;  ascen- 
dency; predominance;  territory  under  a 
government;  country  or  district  governed, 
or  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  a 
prince  or  state;  pi.  an  order  of  angels 
(N.T.). 

Domino,  dom'i-no,  n.  pi.  Dominoes, 
dom'i-noz.  [Fr.,  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  priests,  from  dominus,  lord.]  A 
masquerade  dress,  consisting  of  an  ample 
cloak  or  mantle,  with  a  cap  and  wide  sleeves; 
frequently,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to 
a  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  as  a  partial 
disguise  for  the  features;  a  person  wearing 
a  domino;  pi.  a  game  played  with  twenty- 
eight  flat,  oblong  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone, 
dotted,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  with  a 
certain  number  of  points. 

Don,  don.  [From  L.  dominus,  a  lord.  The 
feminine  is  donna  or  dona.]  A  title  in 
Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  only,  but  now  used  much  more 
widely;  a  fellow  or  one  holding  high  office 
in  an  English  college  {colloq.). 

Don,  don,  v.t. — donned,  donning.  [To  do 
on :  opposed  to  doff.]  To  put  on ;  to  invest 
one's  self  with. 

Donation,  do-na'shon,  n.  [L.  donatio,  an 
offering,  from  dono,  to  give;  donum,  a  gift, 
from  do,  to  give.]  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing;  that  which  is  gratuitously  given; 
a  grant;  a  gift.— Donative,  don'a-tiv,  n. 
A  gift;  a  largess;  a  gratuity;  a  present;  a 
dole;  law,  a  benefice  given  to  a  person  by 
the  founder  or  patron,  without  presenta- 
tion, institution,  or  induction  by  the  ordi- 
nary.— a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. — 
Donee,  do-ne',  n.  The  recipient  of  a  gift 
or  grant.  —  Donor,  do'ner,  n.  One  who 
gives,  grants,  or  bestows;  a  giver. 

Done,  dun,  pp.  of  do. 

Donga,  dong'ga,  n.  A  South  African  name 
for  a  gulley  or  ravine. 

Donjon,  don'jon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  dom- 
nio,  domnionis,  for  L.  dominio,  dominion.] 
The  principal  tower  of  a  castle,  which  was 
usually  situated  in  the  innermost  court, 
and  into  which  the  garrison  could  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  lower  part  of  it 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  tou;      ng,  sing;      Til,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  tc/iig;      zh,  a~urc. 
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brin;,'  commonly  used  as  a  prison:  also 
called  the  Keep. 

Donkey,  dong'ki,  n.  [Lit  a  Httle  </'oi  ani- 
mal, from  dun  and  diminutive  term.  -key.] 

An  ass;   a  siii|)id  or  obstinate  and  wrong 

beaded  fellow.  Donkcy-ciminc,  n.  a 
small  steam  engine  used  where  no  great 
power  is  required,  and  often  to  perform 
some  subsidiary  operation,  as  on  board 
ships. 

Donna  don'na,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  domina, 
a  lady  or  mistress.]  A  lady;  as,  prima 
donna,  the  first  female  singer  in  an  opera, 
oratorio,  &c. 

Honor.    Under  Donation. 
Dooab.    Doab. 

Doob,  dob,  n.  [Hind.]  Indian  fodder 
grass,  acclimatized  in  United  States. 

Dooly,  Doolie,  do'li,  a.  [Hind.]  Light 
litter  used  in  India. 

Doom,  dttm,  n.  [A. Sax.  rfdm  =  O.Sax.,  O. 
Fris.  dom,  Goth,  doms,  Icel.  d6mr,  the 
same  word  as  the  suffix  -dom  in  kingdom, 
&c,  and  derived  probably  from  verb  to  do. 
Akin  deem.]  A  judgment  or  judicial  sen- 
tence; passing  of  sentence;  the  final  judg- 
ment; the  state  to  which  one  is  doomed  or 
destined;  fate;  fortune,  generally  evil;  ad- 
verse issue;  ruin;  destruction.— Crack  of 
doom,  dissolution  of  nature.—  v. t.  To  con- 
demn to  any  punishment;  to  consign  by  a 
decree  or  sentence;  to  pronounce  senteuce 
or  judgment  on;  to  ordain  as  a  penalty;  to 
decree;  to  destine.— DooniCl*,  do'mer,  n. 
One  who  dooms. — Doomsday,  domz'da, 
n.  The  day  of  doom  or  final  judgment;  a 
day  of  sentence  or  condemnation  (Shak.). — 
Doomsday  Book,  a  book  compiled  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror  containing  a 
survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  giving 
the  areas  of  estates,  the  amount  of  land 
under  tillage,  pasture,  woods,  &c.,  the 
number  of  villeins,  &c.  —  Doomsmnn, 
domz'man,  n.  A  judge;  an  umpire.  — 
Doomster,  dom'ster,  n.  Obsolete  official 
in  Scottish  law  courts,  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  the  judge. 

Doom  Palm.    Doum  Palm. 

Doonga,  don'ga,  n.  A  canoe  made  out  of 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  employed  for  navi- 
gating the  marshes  and  the  branches  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

Door,  dor,  n.  [A.Sax.  ddr,  duru  —  O.B&x. 
dur,  dor,  Icel.  dyr,  Goth,  daur,  G.  thiir, 
L.  fores,  Gr.  thura,  Ir.  dorus,  Skr.  dvdra, 
door.]  An  opening  or  passage  into  a  house 
or  apartment  by  which  persons  enter;  the 
frame  of  boards  or  other  material  that 
shuts  such  an  opening,  and  usually  turns 
on  hinges;  means  of  approach  or  access. — 
To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door  (fig.),  to  be  imput- 
able or  chargeable  to  one. — Next  door  to 
(fig.),  near  to;  bordering  on  {colloq.).—Out 
of  door  or  doors,  out  of  the  house ;  in  the 
open  air ;  abroad.  —  In  doors,  within  the 
house;  at  home.— Door-keeper,  n.  A 
porter;  one  who  guards  the  entrance  of 
a  house  or  apartment.  —  Door-nni I,  n. 
The  nail  on  which,  in  ancient  doors,  the 
knocker  struck.— Door-plate,  n.  A  plate 
upon  a  door  bearing  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dent.—Door-Step,  Door-stone,  n.  The 
stone  at  the  threshold.— Doorway,  dor'- 
wa,  n.  The  passage  of  a  door;  the  entrance- 
way  into  a  room  or  house. 

Dope,  dop,  v.t.  To  drug;  to  dose.  [Ameri- 
can.]   To  inject  petrol  into  an  engine. 

Doquct,  dok'et,  n.    Docket. 

Dor,  Dorr,  dor,  n.  [A.Sax.  dora,  drone,  a 
humble-bee.]  A  common  British  beetle, 
of  a  stout  form  and  black  colour,  often 
heard  droning  through  the  air  towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  twilight.  —  Dor- 
hawk, n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
common  goat-sucker. 

Doree,  do're.'n.    Same  as  Dory  (the  fish). 

Doric,  Dorian,  dor'ik,  do'ri-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Dorians,  a  people  of  ancient 
Greece. — Doric  order,  arch,  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian 
architecture,  characterized  by  the  columns 
having  no  base,  and  the  flutings  few,  large, 
and  not  deep,  the  capital  of  simple  char- 
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aoter,  Dorian  or  Doric  mode,  »»«*.  a  com- 
position In  which  the  second  note  of  the 
normal  scale  acquires  something  of  the 
dignity  or  force  of  a  tonic,  and  upon  it  the 
in.  I. iily  closes  Doric,  R,  The  language 
of  the  Dorians,  a  Greek  dialect  charac- 
terized by  broadness  and  hardness;  benoe, 
any  dialect  with  similar  characteristics, 
especially  to  the  Scottish.  —  Dorieism, 
dor'i-sizm,  n.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Doric 
dialect. 

Dorking,  dor'king,  n.  A  species  of  do- 
mestic fowl,  distinguished  by  having  five 
claws  on  each  foot,  so  named  because  bred 
largely  at  Dorking  in  Surrey. 

Dormant,  dor'mant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  dormir, 
L.  dormio,  to  sleep.]  Sleeping;  sunk  in  the 
winter  sleep  or  torpid  state  of  certain  ani- 
mals; at  rest;  not  in  action  (dormant  ener- 
gies); neglected;  not  claimed,  asserted,  or 
insisted  on  (a  dormant  title  or  privileges); 
in  heraldry,  of  beast  with  head  on  paws. — 
— Dormant  partner,  a  partner  who  takes 
no  active  part  in  a  commercial  concern. — 
Dormancy,  dor'man-si,  n.  State  of  being 
dormant.  —  Dormer,  Dormer-win- 
dow, dor'mer,  n.  [Lit.  the  window  of  a 
sleeping  apartment.]  A  window  standing 
vertically  on  a  sloping  roof  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  so  named  because  such  windows 
are  found  chiefly  in  attic  bed-rooms. — Dor- 
mi  five,  dor'mi-tiv,  n.  A  medicine  to  pro- 
mote sleep;  an  opiate;  a  soporific. — a.  Caus- 
ing or  tending  to  cause  sleep.— Dormi- 
tory, dor'mi-to-ri,  n.  [L.  dormitorium.] 
A  place,  building,  or  room  to  sleep  in. — 
Dormouse,  dor'mous,  n.  pi.  Dormice, 
dor'mls.  [Prov.  E.  dorm,  to  sleep,  and 
mouse,  lit.  the  sleeping-mouse.]  A  small 
rodent  animal  which  passes  the  winter  in 
a  lethargic  or  torpid  state,  only  occasionally 
waking  and  applying  to  its  stock  of  pro- 
visions hoarded  up  for  that  season. 

Dornlck,  Dornlc,  dor'nik,  n.  A  species 
of  figured  linen  of  stout  fabric,  so  called 
from  Dornick,  the  Flemish  name  for  Tour- 
nay  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

Dorsad,  dor'sad.  [L.  dorsum,  back,  ad, 
toward.]    Toward  the  dorsal  aspect. 

Dorsal,  dor'sal,  a.  [From  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back. — Dor- 
si  branchiate,  dor-si-brang'ki-at,  a. 
Having  the  branchiae  along  the  back,  as 
certain  molluscs.— Dorsl-snlnnl,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  spine. 

Dorse,  dors,  n.  [G.  dorsch,  Scand.  torsk.] 
A  small  variety  of  the  codfish. 

Dory,  do'ri,  n.  [Also  called  John-Dory, 
probably  from  Fr.  jaune  dorie,  golden  yel- 
low, from  its  colour.]  A  European  fish  of 
a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  with  a  curious 
protrusible  mouth,  valued  as  food. 

Dory,  do'ri,  n.    A  canoe  or  small  boat. 

Dose,  dos,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dosis,  a  giving, 
from  didomi,  to  give.]  The  quantity  of 
medicine  given  or  prescribed  to  be  taken  at 
one  time;  anything  given  to  be  swallowed; 
as  much  as  a  man  can  take;  a  quantity  in 
general.—  v.t.—  dosed,  dosing.  To  form  into 
suitable  doses;  to  give  a  dose  or  doses  to; 
to  physic. — Dosage,  do'saj,  n.  Med.  act 
of  dosing;  administering  of  medicine  by 
doses. 

Dossal,  dos'al,  n.  [L.L.  dorsale,  from  L. 
dorsum,  back.]  An  ornamental  cloth  hung 
at  the  back  of  an  altar  or  a  seat. 

Dossier,  dos'e-a,  n.  [Fr.  word,  from  doe, 
back.]  A  collection  of  documents  contain- 
ing inforinatiou  about  a  person  or  iDddent. 

Dot,  dot,  n.  [A.Sax.  dott,  a  spot  or  speck 
(whence  Sc.  dottle,  a  small  lump):  comp. 
L.G.  dutte,  a  plug,  a  stopper;  D.  dot,  a 
small  bundle.]  A  small  point  or  spot  made 
with  a  pen  or  other  pointed  instrument; 
a  speck,  used  in  marking  a  writing  or  other 
thing;  a  spot.— v.t.— dotted,  dotting.  To 
mark  with  dots;  to  mark  or  diversify  With 
small  detached  objects  (as  clumps  of  trees). 
— v.i.  To  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dotal,  do'tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  dotalis,  Jrom 
dos,  dower.  Dower.]  Pertaining  to  dower 
or  a  woman's  marriage  portion;  constituting 
dower,  or  comprised  in  it. — Dotation,  do- 
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ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  bestowing  a  mar- 
riage  portion  on  a  woman;  endowment' 
establishment  of  funds  for  tin-  Rupport  ot 
an  hospital  or  other  eleemosynary  corpora 
tion. 

Dote,  d5t,  v.i.— doted,  doting.  [The  same 
word  as  O.D.  doten,  to  dote;  akin  to  J) 
dnt,  a  nap,  dutten,  to  take  a  nap;  lee] 
dotta,  to  nod  with  sleep.]  To  have  the  in- 
tellect impaired  by  age,  so  that  the  mbd 
wanders  or  wavers;  to  be  in  a  state  of  lenfli 
silliness;  to  be  excessively  in  love;  to  l<,vi- 
to  excess  or  extravagance  (to  dote  on  a  per- 
son).—Doter,  do'ter,  n.  One  who  dote* 
Dotage,  do'taj,  n.  Feebleness  or  imbeci 
lity  of  understanding  or  mind,  pai 
in  old  age;  childishness  of  old  ag 
ity;  weak  and  foolish  affection.— Dotard 
do  terd,  n.  A  man  whose  intellect,  is  im- 
paired by  age;  one  in  his  second  childhood. 
— Dotard ly,  do'terd-li,  a.  Like  a  dotard 
weak.— Dotliigly,  do'ting-li,  adv.  In  a 
doting  manner;  foolishly;  in  a  mannei 
characterized  by  excessive  fondness.— Do. 
tisll,  do'tish,  a.  Childishly  fond;  wpak 
stupid.  —  Dotterel,  Dottrel,  dot'er-el, 
dot'rel,  n.  [From  the  bird's  supposed  stupid 
ity.]  A  species  of  plover,  breeding  in  tit 
highest  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe,  anc 
migrating  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter 
ranean;  a  booby;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

Donane,  do-an,  n.    [Ar.  diwan.]    Foreigi 
custom-house. 

Double,  dub'l,  a.     [Fr.  double,  from  L 
duplus,  double — duo,  two,  and  term,  -plus 
from  root  of  pleo,  to  fill.    Fill.]    FormiDi 
a  pair;  consisting  of  two  in  a  set  together 
coupled ;  composed  of  two  correspondiDi 
parts;  twofold;  twice  as  much;  multipliet 
by  two  (a  double  portion);  acting  two  parts 
one  openly,  the  other  in  secret;  deceitful 
bot.  having  two  or  more  rows  of  petals  pro 
duced  by  cultivation    from   stamens  am 
carpels. — v.t. — doubled,  doubling.    To  mak 
double  or  twofold;  to  fold  one  part  upoi 
another  part  of;  to  increase  by  adding  at 
equal  sum,  value,  or  quantity;  to  contaii 
twice  as  much  as;  to  pass  round  or  by;  t 
march  or  sail  round,  so  as  to  proceed  alon 
both  sides  of  (to  double  a  cape).— v.t.  T 
increase  or  grow  to  twice  as  much;  to  tur: 
back  or  wind  in  running.  —  n.    Twice  a 
much;   a  turn  in  running  to  escape  put 
suers;  a  trick;  a  shift;  an  artifice  to  deceivf 
something  precisely  equal  or  like;  a  countet 
part;  a  duplicate;  a  copy;  a  person's  appar 
tion  or  likeness;  a  wraith;  a  fold  or  plai 
milit.  the  quickest  step  in  marching  next  t 
the  run.  —  Double-acting,  p.  and  < 
Mach.  acting  or  applying   power  in  tw 
directions ;    producing  a  double  result.  - 
Double  -  barrelled,  a.     Having  t« 
barrels,    as   a   gun.  —  Double-bass,  1 
The  largest  musical  instrument  of  the  vii 
kind.  —  Double-breasted,  a.    Applie 
to  a  waistcoat  or  coat,  either  side  of  whic 
may  be  made  to  lap  over  the  other  an 
button.— Double-dealer,  n.    One  wb 
deceitfully  acts  two  different  parts;  a  & 
ceitful,  trickish  person;  one  who  says  ot 
thing  and  thinks  or  intends  another;  01 
guilty  of  duplicity.— Double-deall  ll  R, 
Duplicity;  the  profession  of  one  thing  ar 
the  practice  of  another.— a.  Given  to  dupl 
city;  deceitful.— Double-dye,  v.t.    1 
dye  twice  over.— Double-dyed,  p.  and 
Twice  dyed;  thorough;  complete;  utter 
double-dyed  villain).— Double-eagle, 
A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  wor; 
$20;  the  representation  of  an  eagle  wr 
two  heads.— Double-edged,  a.    Havii 
two  edges;  fig.  applied  to  an  argument  whii 
makes  both  for  and  against  the  person  ei 
ploying  it.— Double -elephant,  n. 
large  size  of  writing,  drawing,  and  printu: 
paper,  40  inches  by  26i— Double-enlei 
dre,  or,  more   correctly,  Double -ei 
tente,  do-bl-an-tan-dr,  an-tant,  n.  Aphra 
with  a  double  meaning,  one  of  which  is  oft 
somewhat  indelicate.— Double-entry, 
A  mode  of  book-keeping  in  which  two  entri 
are  made  of  every  transaction,  one  on  t 
Dr.  side  of  one  account,  and  the  other  on  t 
Cr.  side  of  another  account,  in  order  th 
the  one  may  check  the  other.— Doiiol 
faced,  a.    Deceitful;   hypocritical:  sbo 
ing  two  faces.— Double-glo'ster,  n. 
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kind  of  English  oheese,  made  In  Qlou 
rntlnre  from  new  milk  Doubli'- 
|4_    ,.  1        To    look    With    two     holts  ;     to 

cii  with  double  security,       Double- 
is,  <liil'  I  ins.   u.      The  state  of   being 
bte;   duplioity.      Double-quick,   a. 
(r  the  quickest  Btep  tiexl  to  the  1  un 
talnlng  to  or  in   conformity   with   the 
ble  quick;  very  quick  or  rapid.     Doub- 
tluli  lrr,  ?i     <  >uo  who  or  that   which 
Double -security,  a.    Two 
irities  held  by  a  creditor  for  the  Bame 
Double-shuffle,  a.    A  shuffling, 
■v  dance  by  one  person.      Double - 
r,  a,    Attron.  two  stars  so  near  each 
■r  that  they  are  distinguishable  only  by 
belp  of  ;i  telescope.     Doublet,  dub' 
a,    [Dim.  of  double.]    A  close  fitting 

ncnt  covering  the  body  from  the  neck 
I  little  below  the  waist .  now  superseded 

the  rest  or  waistcoat;  one  of  a  pair;  a 
OH  form  of  microscope  consisting  of  a 
.lunation  of  two  simple  lenses;   one  of 

(or  more)  words  really  the  same  but 
■ant  in  form  (as  ant  and  emmet).— 
llblc-toilgurd,  <i.  Making  contrary 
arations  on  the  same  subject  to  different 
ions  from  deceitful  motives— Doub- 
g.  dubling,  a.  The  act  of  making 
Me;  a  fold,  plait,  lining,  &c;  the  wlnd- 
OOurse  of  a  hare  or  fox;  an  artifice;  a 
t.  —  Doubloon,  dub -Ion',  a.  [Fr. 
Jp.  doblon.]  A  coin  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  American  States,  value  about 

sterling;  so  called  because  originally 
ble  the  value  of  the  pistole.— Doubly, 

li,  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity;  to  twice 
degree. 

ibt,  dout,  i>.».  [O.Fr.  doubter,  from  L. 
itare,  to  doubt,  from  same  stem  as 
ins,  doubtful,  from  duo,  two.  Akin 
ius,  dual,  &c]  To  waver  or  fluctuate 
pinion;  to  be  in  uncertainty  respecting 
truth  or  fact;  to  be  undetermined.— 
To  question  or  hold  questionable;  to 
iholdassent  from;  to  hesitate  to  believe; 
aspect;  to  be  inclined  to  think  (govern- 
clauses:  I  doubt  you  are  wrong)  (Scot.);  to 
rust;  to  be  diffident  of  (to  doubt  a  person's 
ity).— n.  A  fluctuation  of  mind  respect- 
the  truth  or  correctness  of  a  statement 
jpiuion,  or  the  propriety  of  an  action; 
ertainty  of  mind;  want  of  belief;  un- 
led  state  of  opinion;  suspicion;  appre- 
sion.— Doubtable,  dou'ta-bl,a.  Liable 
be  doubted.  —  Doubter,  dou'ter,  n. 
i  who  doubts.— Doubtful,  dout'ful,  a. 
ertaining  doubt;  not  settled  in  opinion; 
.etermined;  wavering;  dubious;  ambig- 
s;  not  clear  in  its  meaning;  not  obvious, 
,r,  or  certain;  questionable;  not  without 
)icion;  not  confident;  not  without  fear; 
certain  or  defined.  —  Doubtfully, 
t'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  doubtful  manner.— 
ubtfnlness,  dout'ful-nes,  n.  The 
e  or  quality  of  being  doubtful;  uncer- 
ity;  suspense;  ambiguity.  —  Doubt- 
fly,  dou'ting-li,  adv.  In  a  doubting 
iner;  dubiously;  without  confidence.— 
llbtless,  dout'les,  adv.  Without  doubt 
question  ;  unquestionably.  —  Doubt ■ 
Sly,  adv.    Unquestionably. 

iceur,  do'ser,  n.  [Fr.,  from  doux,  L. 
cis,  sweet.]  A  present,  gift,  or  gratuity; 
ribe. 

iche,  dosh,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bath 
sisting  in  a  jet  or  current  of  water  or 
our  directed  upon  some  part  of  the  body. 

lull,  do,  n.  [A.Sax.  dag,  ddh  —  ~D.  deeg, 
I.  and  Dan.  deig,  Goth,  daigs,  G.  teig, 
gh;  akin  Goth,  deigan,  to  mould,  to 
n.]  Paste  of  bread;  a  mass  composed 
flour  or  meal  moistened  and  kneaded 
not  baked  —Dough-nut,  n.  A  small 
ndish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and 
ar,  moistened  with  milk  and  cooked  in 
1  —  Doughy,  do'i,  a.  Like  dough; 
ding  to  pressure;  flabby  and  pale. 

ighty.  dou'ti,  a.  [A.Sax.  dohtig,  dyhtig, 
n  dugan  (Sc.  dow),  to  be  able;  "Dan. 
tig,  G.  tuchtig,  able,  fit.  Do,  v.i.] 
■ve;  valiant;  noble;  illustrious:  now 
lorn  used  except  in  irony  or  burlesque. — 
ughtily,dou'ti-li,  adv.  With  doughti- 
s  -Doughtiness,  dou'ti-nes,  n.  The 
racter  of  being  doughty;  valour;  bravery. 


Doiim.  D011111  I'll  1 111    dom,  11      A  palm 

brae,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the 

an  apple  and  tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  is 

eaten  by  the  poorer  Inhabitants  ol  i'pp<  1 

Egypt,  while  I  he  I  lee  gTOWB, 
DOUSO,    DOWM,    dons,    V.t,      tioitsrtl,   dons 

mg.  [Origin  doubtful;  oomp  Bw.  duaso,  to 
plump;  i>  dossen,  to  strike  I    To  thrust  or 

plunge  into  water;  to  immerse;  to  dip; 
mi  11I.  to  Strike  or  lower  in  haste;  to  slacken 
suddenly;  to  put  out  or  extinguish  (slang). 
— v.i.  To  fall  or  be  plunged  suddenly  into 
water. 

Dout, J  d»ut.  rf.  [Contr.  for  do  out.  Oomp 
doff,  don]  To  put  out;  to  quench;  to  ex- 
tinguish (Shak.). 

DOTO,  duv,  a.  [A.Sax.  du/a,  du/e,  from 
dufan,  to  dive,  to  dip,  probably  from  its 
habit  of  ducking  the  head,  or  from  its 
manner  of  flight;  I),  duif,  Dan.  due,  Se. 
doo,  <1.  tauhe  I  A  pigeon,  some  varieties 
being  distinguished  by  an  additional  term 
prefixed,  as  ring-dove,  turtle-dove,  &c;  a 
word  of  endearment.  Dove-cot.  Dove- 
cote, a.  A  small  building  or  box  in  which 
domestic  pigeons  breed;  a  house  for  doves. 
—Dove-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 
of  a  dove;  having  eyes  expressive  of  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  or  tenderness.  —  Dove- 
tail, a.  Carp,  a  method  of  fastening  the 
ends  of  boards  together  at  right  angles  by 
letting  one  piece,  cut  into  projections 
somewhat  like  a  dove's  tail  spread,  into 
corresponding  cavities  in  another.  —  v.t. 
Carp,  to  unite  by  the  above  method;  fig. 
to  fit  or  adjust  exactly  and  firmly. 

Dowager,  dou'a-jer,  n.  [From  a  form  dow- 
age,  from  Fr.  douer,  to  endow.  Dowkr.] 
A  name  given  to  the  widow  of  a  person  of 
title,  as  a  prince  or  nobleman,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  wife  of  her  husband's 
heir  bearing  the  same  title;  thus  when  a 
duke  dies  leaving  a  widow,  and  his  successor 
in  the  title  has  a  wife,  the  widow  becomes 
the  duchess-do?ra0e?\ 

Dowdy,  dou'di,  n.  [Akin  to  O.E.  dowde, 
dowd,  dull,  sluggish;  E.  daivdle,  L.G.  dodeln, 
to  be  slow;  Prov.E.  daw,  a  sluggard.]  An 
awkward,  ill-dressed  woman;  a  woman  with 
no  elegance  or  grace.  —  a.  Awkward;  ill- 
dressed;  vulgar-looking;  applied  to  females. 
— Dowdyish,  dou'di-ish,  a.  Like  a  dowdy. 

Dowel,  dou'el,  n.  [Fr.  douille,  a  groove  or 
socket;  L.L.  ductile,  a  gutter,  from  L.  duco, 
to  lead.]  A  wooden  or  iron  pin  or  tenon 
used  in  joining  together  two  pieces  of  any 
substance  edgewise  (as  the  pieces  of  a  barrel- 
end);  a  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  to 
receive  nails  of  skirtings,  &c.  — v.t. — dowelled, 
dowelling.  To  fasten  by  means  of  dowels, 
as  two  boards  together  by  pins  inserted  in 
the  edges.  —  Dowel-joint,  n.  A  joint 
made  by  means  of  a  dowel  or  dowels. — 
Dowel-pin,  n.  A  pin  inserted  in  the 
edges  of  boards  to  fasten  them  together. 

Dower,  dou'er,  n.  [Fr.  douaire,  from  L.L. 
dotarium,  from  L.  doto,  dotatum,  to  endow, 
from  dos,  dotis,  a  dower,  whence  also  dotal, 
doicager.]  That  with  which  one  is  endowed; 
the  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage;  law,  the  right  which 
a  wife  has  in  the  third  part  of  the  real  estate 
of  which  her  husband  died  possessed.— v.t. 
To  furnish  with  dower  or  a  portion;  to  en- 
dow.— Dower  less,  dou'er-les,  a.  Desti- 
tute of  dower.— Dowry,  dou'ri,  n.  The 
money,  goods,  or  estate  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage;  dower. 

Dowlas,  dou'las,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Doul- 
lens  in  France.]  A  kind  of  coarse  linen 
cloth. 

Dowle,  Dowl,  doul,  n.  [O.Fr.  douille, 
doille,  soft,  L.  ductilis,  from  duco,  to  lead.] 
One  of  the  filaments  of  a  feather;  a  fibre  of 
down;  down. 

Down,  doun,  n.  [A.Sax.  dun,  a  hill;  L.G. 
dunen,  Fris.  dunen,  D.  duin,  a  dune;  O.H.G. 
dun,  duna,  promontory,  Sw.  dial,  dun,  a 
hill;  also  W,  Ir.,  and  Gael,  dun,  a  hill,  hil- 
lock.] A  hill  or  rising  ground;  a  low, 
rounded,  grassy  bill;  a  tract  of  naked,  hilly 
land,  used  chiefly  for  pasturing  sheep;  a 
term  commonly  used  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land; also  a  dune  or  sand-hill  near  the  sea. 

Down,  doun,  prep.    [A.Sax.  adiine,  adown, 


for  of  dune,  off  or  down  the  hill       DOWST,  ■ 

hill  I    Along  in  descent;  from  s  higher  to 
a  lower  pai  t  of ;  toward  the  mouth  ol  and 
in  the  direction  ol  thi  current      o,ti      1  n  a 
nding  direct  Ion;    from  a  higb<  1    to  a 
lowi  1  mx  11  Ion,  degrei  ,  ••!  place  In  a    • 
from  the  metropolis  oi  a  country  to  the 
province;!,  ,,1  from  the  main  tei  minu 
railway  to  the  subordinate  stations;  on  the 
ground,  or  at  the  bottom;  In  s  low  condi- 
tion; in  humility,  dejection,  1  alamit , 
below  the  horizon   (the  sun   is  down]     Into 
disrepute  or  disgrace  (to  write  down   folly, 

vice,  an  author);  from  a  larger  to  a  lass 

bulk  (to  boil  down)',  from  former  to  mors 
recent  times;  extended  or  prostrate  on  the 
ground  or  on  any  flat  Surface;  paid  or 
Banded  over  in  ready  money  (a  thou 
pounds  tloim).  It  is  often  used  ellipt  ieally 
or  interjectionally  for  go  down,  kneel  down, 
&c.  (down  I  dog,  down  I);  also  with  with,  in 
energetic  commands;  as,  down  n'ith  the 
sail,  that  is,  take  it  down.-  Up  ami  dou  n. 
here  and  there;  everywhere.—  Doim  in  the 
mouth,  dispirited;  dejected  \Oolloq.)—To 
be  down  at  heel,  to  have  the  back  part  of  I  he 
upper,  or  heel,  turned  down,  or  to  have  on 
shoes  with  the  heel  turned  down;  to  be 
slipshod  or  slovenly.  —  n.  A  downward 
fluctuation  (ups  and  downs).  —  Down- 
bear,  v.t.  To  bear  down;  to  depress.— 
Downcast,  doun'kast,  a.  Cast  downward; 
directed  to  the  ground  {downcast  eyes);  in 
low  spirits;  dejected.— n.  Mining,  the  ven- 
tilating shaft  down  which  the  air  passes  in 
circulating  through  a  mine-  Downcnst- 
ness,  doun'kast-nes,  n.  State  of  l>eing 
downcast;  sadness.— Downcoiiie,  doun- 
kum,  n.  A  tumbling  or  falling  down;  a 
Budden  or  heavy  fall;  hence,  ruin;  destruc- 
tion.— Down-draught,  n.  A  draught 
or  current  of  air  down  a  chimney,  shaft  of 
a  mine,  &c. — Downfall,  doun'faj,  n.  A 
falling  down;  a  sudden  descent  or  fall  from 
a  position  of  power,  honour,  wealth,  fame, 
or  the  like;  loss  of  rank,  reputation,  or 
fortune;  loss  of  office;  ruin;  destruction. — 
Dow  11  fallen,  doun 'fain,  a.  Fallen; 
ruined.  —  Downhearted,  doun'har-ted. 
a.  Dejected  in  spirits.— Downhill,  doun'- 
hil,  n.  A  declivity;  slope.  —  o.  Sloping 
downwards;  descending;  sloping.  —  adv. 
Down  a  hill  or  slope.— Down-line,  n. 
The  line  of  a  railway  leading  from  the 
capital,  or  other  important  centre,  to  the 
provinces.— Down-lying,  doun'li-ing,  n. 
The  time  of  retiring  to  rest;  time  of  repose. 
—Downpour,  doun'por,  n.  A  pouring 
down;  especially  a  heavy  or  continuous 
shower.  —  Downright,  doun'rlt,  adv. 
Right  down;  perpendicularly;  in  plain 
terms;  completely; thoroughly.— a.  Directed 
straight  or  right  down;  coming  down  per- 
pendicularly; directly  to  the  point;  plain; 
open;  mere;  sheer  (downright  nonsense); 
straightforward ;  unceremonious  ;  blunt  (a 
downright  man).— Downriglltly,  doun'- 
rit-li,adt>.  Plainly;  in  plain  terms.— Down- 
right ness,  doun'rit-nes,  n.  —  Down- 
rush,  n.  A  rush  downward  or  towards  a 
centre.— Down-sitting,  n.  The  act  of 
sitting  down. —Down-Stairs,  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  lower  flat  of  a  house. 
—Down-stroke,  n.  A  downward  stroke 
or  blow;  a  line  drawn  downward  with  the 
pen;  a  thick  stroke  of  a  letter.— Down- 
throw, doun'thro,  n.  A  throwing  down; 
geol.  a  fall  or  sinking  of  strata  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  beds:  opposed  to 
upheaval  or  upthrow.— Down-train,  n. 
A  train  proceeding  from  the  capital,  or 
other  important  centre,  to  the  provinces. 
-Down -trodden.  Down -trod,  a. 
Trodden  down;  trampled  upon;  tyrannized 
over.  —  Downward.  Downwards, 
doun'werd,  doun'werdz,  adv.  From  a  higher 
place  to  a  lower;  in  a  descending  course;  in 
a  course  or  direction  from  a  spring  or  source; 
in  a  course  of  descent  from  an  ancestor. — 
Downward,  a.  Moving  or  extending 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  (a  downward 
course);  descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or 
source;  tending  to  a  lower  condition  or 
state.— Down  weigh,  doun-wa',  v.t.  To 
weigh  or  press  down;  to  depress;  to  cause 
to  sink  or  prevent  from  rising. 
Down,  doun,  n.  [Same  word  as  Icel.  dun, 
Dan.   duun,   G.   daune,   down.]     The   fine 
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■oft  covering  of  birds  under  the  feathers, 
particularly  on  the  breasts  of  water-fowl, 
as  the  duck  and  swan;  the  toft  hair  oi  the 
human  taoe  wheu  beginning  to  appear;  the 
pubeaoeuoe  of  plants,  a  fine  hairy  substance: 
any  fine   feathery  <>r   hairy  Bubstanoe  of 

vegetable  growth,  V.t,  To  cover,  Stuff,  or 
lino  with  down.-  Downiness,  dou'ni  ne  . 
n.  The  quality  of  being  downy;  knowing- 
ness or outeness (slang).    Downy,  dou'ni, 

a.  Covered  wilh  down  or  nap;  covered  with 
pubescence  or  soft  hairs,  as  a  plant;  made 
of  down;  soft,  calm,  soothing  (sleep);  know- 
ing, cunning,  or  artful  (slang). 

Dowry,  n.    Under  Dower, 
Dowsing-rod,  dou'zing-rod,  n.    A  name 
for  the  divining-rod. 

Doxology,  dok-sol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  doxologia, 
a  praising — doxa,  praise,  glory,  and  lego,  to 
speak.  ]  A  short  hymn  or  form  of  words 
ascribing  glory  to  God,  and  used  in  worship. 
— Doxological,  dok-so-loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  doxology.— Doxologize,  dok- 
sol'o-jiz,  v.i.  To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in 
doxology. 

Doxy,  dok'si,  n.  [Comp.  G.  docke,  Sw.  docka, 
a  doll,  a  plaything.]  An  old  low  term  for 
a  sweetheart  or  mistress. 
Doyley,  doi'li,  n.  Same  as  Doily. 
Doze,  doz,  v.i. — dozed,  dozing.  [Akin  to 
Dan.  dose,  to  doze;  dos,  drowsiness;  G. 
dosehi,  doseln,  to  doze;  Prov.  G.  dosen,  to 
slumber;  allied  to  dizzy  and  to  daze.]  To 
slumber;  to  sleep  lightly;  to  live  in  a  state 
of  drowsiness;  to  be  dull  or  half  asleep. — 
v.t.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness;  to  make 
dull;  to  stupefy.— n.  Alight  sleep;  a  slum- 
ber.—Dozer,  do'zer,  n.  Onethat  dozes 
or  slumbers.  —  Doziness,  do'zi-nes,  n. 
Drowsiness;  heaviness;  inclination  to  sleep. 
— Dozy,  do'zi,  a.  Drowsy;  heavy;  inclined 
to  sleep;  sleepy. 

Dozen,  duz'n,  n.  [Fr.  douzaine,  from  douze, 
twelve,  from  L.  duodecim — duo,  two,  and 
decern,  ten.]  A  collection  of  twelve  things 
of  a  like  kind,  or  regarded  as  forming  an 
aggregate  for  the  time  being;  an  indefinite 
or  round  number  comprising  more  or  less 
than  twelve  units,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Drab,  drab,  n.  [A  Celtic  word;  Ir.  drabhog, 
a  slut,  dregs,  from  drab,  a  spot,  a  stain; 
Gael,  drabach,  dirty,  slovenly;  drabag,  a 
drab;  akin  to  draff.]  A  strumpet;  a  pros- 
titute; a  low,  sluttish  woman;  a  slattern.— 
v.i.  To  associate  with  strumpets. — Drab- 
ber, drab'er,  n.  One  who  keeps  company 
with  drabs.  —  Drabbisli,  drab'ish,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  a  drab;  sluttish.— 
Drabble,  drabl,  v.t.— drabbled,  drabbling. 
To  draggle;  to  make  dirty;  to  wet  and 
befoul. 

Drab,  drab,  n.  [Fr.  drap,  L.L.  drappus, 
cloth,  from  a  Teut.  root  seen  in  E.  trap- 
pings, horse  furniture.]  A  thick  woollen 
cloth  of  a  dun  or  dull-brown  colour;  a  dull 
brownish-yellow  colour.— a.  Being  of  a  dull 
brown  or  pale  brown  colour,  like  the  cloth 
so  called. 

Draehina,  drak'ma,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
drachme,  a  drachm,  from  drassomai,  to 
grasp  with  the  hand.  Dram  is  the  same 
word.]  A  Grecian  coin,  the  average  value 
of  the  Attic  drachma  being  9fd;  a  weight 
among  the  Greeks  of  about  2  dwt.  7  grains 
troy.  —Drachm,  dram,  n.  A  dram  or  three 
scruples. 

Draconic,  Draconian,  dra-kon'ik,  dra- 
ko'ni-an,  a.  Relating  to  Draco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver;  hence  (applied  to  laws),  extremely 
severe;  sanguinary. 

Draff,  draf,  n.  [Icel.  draf,  D.  draf,  also 
drab,  Dan.  drav,  dregs,  hog's-wash;  allied 
to  drab,  a  slut.]  Refuse;  dregs;  hog's- 
wash;  the  refuse  of  malt  which  has  been 
brewed  or  distilled  from,  given  to  swine 
and  cows.— Draffy,  draf' i,  a.  Like,  or  con- 
sisting of  draff;  waste;  worthless. 
Draft,  draft,  n.  [A  form  of  draught.]  A 
selection  of  men  or  things  for  a  special 
duty  or  purpose;  a  body  of  men  drawn 
from  a  larger  body;  an  order  from  one 
man  to  another  directing  the  payment  of 
money;  an  order  authorizing  a  man  to 
draw  a  certain  sum  of  money;    the  first 


outlines  of  any  writing,  embodying  an  ex- 
position of  the  purpose)  a.s  well  as  of  the 

details,  of  the  dooument;  a  drawing)  de 

Lineation.  or  sketofa  in  outline.  v.t.  To 
make  a  draft  of;  to  compose  and  write  the 
first  outlines  of;  to  delineate  in  outline; 
to  draw  from  a  larger  body;  to  aelect. 

Drag,  drag,  v.t.— dragged,  dragging.  [A. 
Sax.  araffcm,  to  drag,  to  draw;  J  eel.  draga, 
to  drag,  to  carry;  Goth,  dragon,  to  draw, 
to  carry;  D.  dragen,  G.  tragen,  to  carry,  to 
bear.  Draw  is  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  draggle  is  a  dim.,  and  drawl,  dray, 
dredge,  are  akin.]  To  null;  to  haul;  to 
draw  along  the  ground  by  main  force;  to 
draw  along  slowly  or  heavily,  as  anything 
burdensome  or  troublesome;  hence,  to  pass 
in  pain  or  with  difficulty;  to  search  (a  river, 
pond,  &c.)  with  a  net,  hooked  instrument, 
&e,  for  drowned  persons,  kc.—To  drag  the 
anchor,  to  draw  or  trail  it  along  the  bottom 
when  it  will  not  hold:  said  of  a  ship. — v.i. 
To  be  drawn  along  or  trail  on  the  ground, 
as  a  dress  or  as  an  anchor  that  does  not 
hold;  to  move  or  proceed  slowly,  heavily, 
or  laboriously;  to  move  on  lingeringly  or 
with  effort.— n.  A  net  or  a  kind  of  grapnel 
for  recovering  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
sons ;  an  apparatus  used  to  recover  articles 
lost  in  the  water,  or  to  dredge  up  oysters, 
&c;  a  kind  of  heavy  harrow  for  breaking 
up  ground;  a  long  coach  or  carriage,  gener- 
ally drawn  by  four  horses,  uncovered  and 
seated  round  the  sides;  an  apparatus  for 
retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation  of  one 
wheel,  or  of  several  wheels  of  a  vehicle,  in 
descending  hills,  slopes,  &c;  a  person  or 
thing  forming  an  obstacle  to  one's  progress 
or  prosperity;  slow  and  difficult  motion. — 
Drag-net,  ft.  A  net  to  be  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  pond  for  taking  fish. 

Draggle,  drag'l,  v.t.— draggled,  draggling. 
[Dim.  from  drag,  or,  as  some  think,  a  form 
of  drabble.]  To  wet  and  dirty  by  drawing 
on  damp  ground  or  mud,  or  on  wet  grass ; 
to  drabble.  —  v.i.  To  be  drawn  on  the 
ground ;  to  become  wet  or  dirty  by  being 
drawn  on  the  mud  or  wet  grass.— Draggle- 
tail,  n.  A  slut. —  Draggle-tailed,  a. 
Untidy;  sluttish. 

Dragoman,  drag'6-man,  n.  pi.  Drago- 
mans. [Sp.  dragoman,  from  Ar.  tarjum&n, 
an  interpreter,  from  tarjama,  to  interpret; 
Chal.  tar  gem,  to  interpret.]  An  interpreter 
and  travellers'  guide  or  agent  in  Eastern 
countries ;  an  interpreter  attached  to  an 
embassy  or  a  consulate:  a  term  in  general 
use  in  the  Levant. 

Dragon,  drag'on,  n.  [Fr.  dragon,  from  L. 
draco,  Gr.  dralcon,  from  root  drak  or  derk, 
as  in  derkomai,  to  see;  Skr.  dare,  to  see; 
so  called  from  its  fiery  eyes.]  A  fabulous 
animal,  conceived  as  a  sort  of  winged  cro- 
codile, with  fiery  eyes,  crested  head,  and 
enormous  claws,  spouting  fire,  and  often 
regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  watchful- 
ness; a  kind  of  small  lizard,  having  an 
expansion  of  the  skin  on  each  side,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  wing,  serving  to  sustain 
the  animal  when  it  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch;  a  fiery,  shooting  meteor,  or  ima- 
ginary serpent  (Shak.);  a  fierce,  violent 
person,  male  or  female;  more  generally 
now,  a  spiteful,  watchful  woman ;  a  short 
carbine,  carried  by  the  original  dragoons, 
having  the  representation  of  a  dragon's 
head  at  the  muzzle;  a  variety  of  carrier 
pigeons.  —  Dragonct,  drag'o-net,  n.  A 
little  dragon;  a  small  fish  of  the  goby 
family.— Dragon-fish,  n.  The  dragonet. 
—Dragon-fly,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
a  family  of  insects,  having  large  strongly 
reticulated  wings,  a  large  head  with  enor- 
mous eyes,  a  long  body,  and  strong  horny 
mandibles.— Dragonish,  drag'o-nish,  a. 
Pertaining  toor  like  a  dragon. —Dragon's- 
blood,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  various  plants,  used  for  col- 
ouring spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  for 
tooth-tinctures  and  powders,  for  staining 
marble,  &c— Dragon-shell,  n.  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  limpet. — Dragon- 
tree,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  one  of  the  plants  that  produce 
dragon's  blood. 
Dragoon,  dra-gon',  n.    [From  dragon,  the 


carbine  carried   by  the  original  dragootu 
raised  by  Marshal  Brissac  in  1660,  on  i|„ 
muzzle  of  which,  from  the  old  fa! 
the  dragon    spouts   fire,    tin-   head  of   t(„ 
monster  was  worked.]    Originally  ; 
nerving  both  on  foot  and   horseh.i 
a  cavalry  soldier,  there  being  in  the.  Brit  ill 
army  heavy  and  light  dragoons,  now  nrarlj 
alike  in  weight  of  men,   horses, 
pointmentR.—  v.t.  To  harass  with  or  aban 
don  to  the  rage  of  soldiers;    to  I.  , 
persecute;  to  compel  to  submit  by  rioleni 
measures.— Dragonade,  DragooiiHih 
drag-o-nad',  dra-gb'nad,  n.     A   persecutioi 
of  French  Protestants  in  the  reign  0 
XIV,  from  dragoons  generally  leading  tl, 
persecuting  force;  a  military  attack  upoi 
civilians. 

Drain,  dran,  v.t.  [Probably  from  A.8a» 
drehnigean,  to  strain,  and  allied  to  dr«<j 
To  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous  m\> 
stance;  to  filter;  to  exhaust  any  Ixxly  of  : 
liquid;  to  exhaust  (land)  of  excessive  mow 
ture  by  causing  it  to  flow  off  in  channels 
to  exhaust;  to  deprive  by  drawing  off  gra 
dually  (to  drain  a  country  0/ men). —v.t.  TV 
flow  off  gradually;  to  be  emptied  or  de 
prived  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  dropping. - 
n.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off,  0 
of  emptying  by  drawing  off;  gradual  or  con 
tinuous  outflow  or  withdrawal;  a  ctaanne 
through  which  water  or  other  liquid  flow 
off;  a  trench  or  ditch  to  convey  water  fron 
wet  land;  a  water-coursel;  a  sewer;  pi  th 
grain  from  the  mash-tub.— Drailiablc 
dra'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  drained.  - 
Dralnage,  dra'naj,  n.  A  draining; 
gradual  flowing  off  of  any  liquid;  the  syster 
of  drains  and  other  works  by  which  an 
town,  surface,  and  the  like,  is  freed  froi. 
water;  the  mode  in  which  the  waters  of 
country  pass  off  by  its  streams  and  riven 
the  water  carried  away  from  a  district  I 
natural  or  other  channels.  —  Dralnei 
dra'ner,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  draini 
one  who  constructs  channels  for  drainin 
land;  cookery,  a  perforated  plate  for  lettin 
fluids  escape.— Drain-tile,  Draining 
tile,  n.  A  hollow  tile  employed  in  th 
formation  of  drains.—  Drain-trap,  n.  i 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  foi ' 
air  from  drains,  but  to  allow  the  passau 
of  water  into  them. 

Drake,  drak,  n.  [Contr.  from  a  form  tnec 
rice,  endrake  (Icel.  andrika,  O.H.G.  ai 
trecho,  antricho),  a  hypothetical  masculin 
of  A.Sax.  ened,  a  duck,  the  terminatio 
ric,  being  the  same  as  that  in  bishopri 
and  akin  to  Goth,  reiks,  ruling,  G.  rtici 
empire.  Ened  is  cog.  with  L.  anas,  anati 
a  duck.]  The  male  of  the  duck  kind; 
species  of  fly  used  as  bait  in  angling. 
Dram,  dram,  n.  [Contr.  from  drachma 
Apothecaries'  weight,  a  weight  of  the  eight 
part  of  an  ounce,  or  60  grains ;  avoirdupo 
weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce;  1 
much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  drunk  at  one 
—Dram-shop,  n.  A  shop  where  spin 
are  sold  in  small  quantities. 
Drama,  dra'ma,  n.  [Gr.  drama,  from  dra 
to  do,  to  act.]  A  poem  or  composition  r 
presenting  a  picture  of  human  life,  ai 
accommodated  to  action,  generally  design* 
to  be  spoken  in  character  and  represent! 
on  the  stage;  a  series  of  real  events  invest* 
with  dramatic  unity  and  interest;  draniat 
composition  or  literature;  dramatic  repi 
sentation  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
—Dramatic,  Dramatical,  dra-mat: 
dra-mat'i-kal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  U 
drama  or  plays  represented  on  the  stag 
appropriate  to  or  in  the  form  of  a  dram 
theatrical;  characterized  by  the  force  ai 
fidelity  appropriate  to  the  drama  (a  drama.. 
description).— Dramatically,  dra-mat 
kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  dran 
vividly  and  strikingly.  —  Dramatic 
dram'a-tist,  n.  The  author  of  a  drama 
composition;  a  writer  of  plays.— Dram 
tizable,  dram'a-ti-za-bl,  a.  Capable 
being  dramatized.— Dramatize,  dram 
tlz,  v. t.— dramatized,  dramatizing,  lo  co 
pose  in  the  form  of  the  drama;  to  adapt 
the  form  of  aplay.—  Dramaturgy,  drai 
a-ter-ji,  n.  [Gr.  dramatourgia,  drama 
composition—  drama,  and  ergon,  work.J  1 
science  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  co 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abime-tbe,  Fr.  «. 
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iinu  dnuuaa  rihI  representing  them  on 
Dramaturge,   drum  a  t<  i 
•running  to  drama!  urgy;  I  h<  al  i 1 
,    hence,   i. in.  :ii        Draiunturgltti 

in  »  tor  jisi,  n.     One  skilled  in  drama- 

ny 

ink.  prrt.  of  drink. 

ipe.  drip,  v.t.    draped,  draping.    [Fr. 

ptr,  to  drape,  from  drup,  cloth,    Drab  I 

or  invest  wiili  clothing  or  cloth; 

drapery  about  for  use  nr  ornn 

at      Draper,  dra'per,  n.    [Fr.  drapier.] 

Belli  cloths;  a  dealer  in  cloths. 
nprrlrd.  dra'per  id,  a.  Furnished  with 

Drapery,  dra  peri,  n.  [Fr.  dm- 
M  |  Phi'  occupation  of  a  draper;  cloth 
baxtile  fabrics;   the  clothes  or  hangings 

0  winch  any  object  is  draped  or  hung. 

isllc,  dras'tik,  a.    [Gr.  drastikoa,  from 

c  to  do,  to  act]  Acting  with  strength 
violence;  powerful;  efficacious.— n.  A 
nig  purgative. 

ugh  I.  draft,  n.  [From  draw,  drag.] 
•f  drawing;  the  capacity  of  being 
•vn  (a  cart  or  plough  of  easy  draught); 
drawing  of  liquor  into  the  mouth  and 
mt;  the  act  of  drinking;  the  quantity 
kntor  drunk  at  once;  the  act  of  deline- 
g,  or  that  which  is  delineated;  a  re- 
■Btation  by  lines;  a  drawing  or  first 
oh ;  an  outline;  a  sweeping  of  the 
er  for  fish  with  a  net;  that  which  is 
mi  by  sweeping  with  a  net  (a  draught 
Ishes);  the  depth  of  water  necessary  to 
t  a  ship,  or  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in 
.»r,  especially  when  laden;  a  current  of 
DOTing  through  an  inclosed  or  confined 
*,  as  through  a  room  or  up  a  chimney; 
a  game  resembling  chess  played  on  a 
rd  divided  into  sixty-four  checkered 
ires.— On  draught,  drawn  or  to  be  had 
ctly  from  the  cask,  as  ale,  porter,  &c— 
To  draw  out;  to  sketch  roughly;  to 
I.— a.  "Used  for  drawing;  drawn  from 
barrel  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
;  (dra  Hf/fctjale).— Draught-bar,  n.  A 
to  which  the  traces  are  attached  in 
lessing  horses  for  draught  purnoses;  a 
ig-tree  or  swingle-tree.  —  Draught- 
ird,  n.  A  checkered  board  for  playing 
ights—  Dranglit-compasses,  n.  pi. 
ipasses  with  movable  points  used  for 
ving  the  finer  lines  in  mechanical  draw- 
,  as  plans,  &c.  —  Draughtsman, 
ts'man,  n.  A  man  who  draws  plans 
esigns,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  such 
rings— Draughtsmanship,  drafts'- 
-ship,  n.  The  office  or  work  of  a 
ightsman.— Draughty,  draf  ti,  a.  Of 
staining  to  draughts  of  air;  exposed  to 
Lghts. 

ve,  drav,  old  and  poetical  pret.  of  drive. 
vidian,  dra-vid'i-an,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
to  Dravida,  the  name  of  an  old  pro- 
e  of  India;  applied  to  a  distinct  family 
mgues  spoken  in  South  India,  Ceylon, 

w,  dra,  v.t.— drew  (dro),  draivn  (dran), 
•ing.    [A  softened  form  of  drag  (which 

1  To  pull  along  after  one;  to  haul;  to 
e  to  advance  by  force  applied  in  front 
ie  thing  moved  or  at  the  fore  end;  to 
out;  to  unsheathe;  to  bring  out  from 
;  receptacle  (to  draw  water);  to  let  run 
to  extract  (blood,  wine);  to  attract;  to 
b  to  move  or  tend  toward;  to  allure;  to 

by  persuasion  or  moral  influence;  to 

as  a  motive;  to  induce  to  move;  to 
Ie;  to  take  into  the  lungs;  to  pull  more 
*y  together,  or  apart  (to  draw  a  cur- 
;  to  lengthen;  to  extend  in  length;  to 

by  extension  (to  draw  wire);  to  form 
ie*  between  two  points;  to  represent  by 

drawn  on  a  plain  surface;  to  form  a 
ire  or  image;  to  describe  in  word3  or 
jpresent  in  fancy;  to  derive,  deduce, 
,  or  receive  from  some  source;  to  re- 

from  customers  or  patrons;  to  receive 
f  (to  draw  money  from  a  bank);  to 
t;  to  force  out  (groans,  tears);  to  write 
je  fPrm;  to  form  in  writing;  to  take 
't  a  box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in  a  lottery; 
ceive  or  gain  by  such  drawing;  to  re- 
'  ^°,!nany  feet  of  water)  for  floating; 
Jdu  (to  draw  the  bow);  to  eviscerate- 
isn,  as  a  game,  battle,  &c,  so  as  neither 
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imrty  can  claim    the   victory-    To   tlrmr   « 

badger,  fow,  he  .  to  drag  <>r  force  it  from  its 
cover     /.-  draw  (n.  to  oontraol .   to  pull 

bark;  tci  OOllOOl  or  bring  bogel  h<  1  .   (0  1  lit  in-, 

or  inviigir.    To  draw  off,  to  draw  away;  to 

withdraw;   to  abstract    (the   mind);  bodiaw 

or  take  from;  to  cauM  to  Son  from     To 
draw  Kit,  to  allure;  bo  entioe;  to  oooaeion; 

to  cause      To  ill  a  ii-  or,  , .  to  DWIUadl  Of  in 
duce  to  revolt  from  an  opposing  Party,  and 

to  .loin   one's  own   party.       /'.-  iliuic  out,   t., 

lengthen;  bo  extend;  to  oompote  or  form 

111  w  1  it  in-;    bO  cause  to  is- lie  forth;   to  elicit, 
by  questioning  or  address;    to  cause  to  be 

declared;  bo  call  forth.— To  draw  together, 
to  collect  or  be  collected.  -   To  drav  up,  to 

raise;  to  lift;  to  form  in  order  of  battle;  to 
array;  to  compose  indue  form,  as  a  writing; 
to  form  in  writing.— r.i.  To  pull;  to  <  lerl 
Btrength  in  drawing;  to  act  or  have  influ- 
ence, as  a  weight;  to  shrink;  to  contract; 
to  advance;  to  approach:  to  resort  or  betake 
one's  self  to;  to  unsheathe  a  sword;  to  use 
or  practise  the  art  of  delineating  figures; 
to  form  a  picture;  to  make  a  draft  or  written 
demand  for  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
upon  a  person. — To  draw  back,  to  retire;  to 
movo  back;  to  withdraw.— To  draw  near  or 
nigh,  to  approach;  to  come  near.— To  draw 
off,  to  retire;  to  retreat.— To  draw  on,  to 
advance;  toapproach. — Todrawup,  to  form 
themselves  in  regular  order  (as  troops);  to 
assume  a  certain  order  or  arrangement;  to 
stop  a  horse  by  pulling  the  reins.— n.    The 
act  of  drawing;  the  lot  or  chance  drawn;  a 
drawn   game.  —  Drawable,   dra/a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  drawn.  —  Draw  hack, 
dra'bak,  n.    What  detracts  from  profit  or 
pleasure;  a  discouragement  or  hindrance; 
a  disadvantage;  a  certain  amount  of  duties 
or  customs  dues  paid  back  or  remitted,  as 
duty  on  spirits  when  they  are  sent  abroad. 
— Draw  -  bolt,    n.      A   coupling- pin.  — 
Drawbridge,    dra/brij,    n.      A   bridge 
which  may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  or 
opened  or  shut  horizontally,  to  admit  or 
hinder  communication,  as  before  the  gate 
of  a  town  or  castle,  or  over  a  navigable 
river.— Draw-cut,  n.    A  single  cut  with 
a  knife  in  a  plant,  &c— Drawee,  drft-e', 
n.    The  person  on  whom  an  order  or  bill 
of  exchange  is  drawn. — Drawer,  dra'er, 
n.    One  who  draws  or  pulls;  one  who  takes 
water  from  a  well;  one  who  draws  liquor 
from  a  cask;   a  waiter  (Shak.);    one  who 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money;  a  sliding  box  in  a  table, 
desk,  &c,  which  is  drawn  out  at  pleasure; 
one  of  a  set  of  such  boxes  in  a  case  or 
bureau;  pi.  an  under  garment  worn  on  the 
legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  by  both 
sexes.     Chest.  —  Draw-gate,  n.     The 
valve  of  a  sluice.  —  Draw-gear,  n.    A 
harness  adapted  for  draught -horses;  the 
apparatus  or  parts  by  which  railway  car- 
riages are  coupled  together,  &c— Draw- 
ing, dra/ing,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  draws; 
the  representation   or   delineation   of   an 
object  on  a  plain  surface,  by  means  of  lines 
and  shades,  as  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen. 
&c;  the  amount  of  money  taken  for  sales 
in  a  shop  or  other  trading  establishment. — 
Drawing-board,  n.    A  board  on  which 
paper  is  stretched  for  drawing  on  or  for 
painting  in  water-colours,  &c—  Drawing- 
master,  n.    One  who  teaches  the  art  of 
drawing.— Drawing-paper,  n.  A  large- 
sized  variety  of  stout  paper,  used  for  making 
drawings  on.— Drawing-pen,  n.    A  pen 
used  in  drawing  lines.— Drawing-pe n- 
cil,  n.  A  black-lead  pencil  used  in  drawing. 
—Drawing-room,  n,  [For  witMrawing- 
room,  a  room  to  which  the  company  with- 
draws from  the  dining-room.]    A  room  in 
a  house  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
company;  a  room  in  which  distinguished 
personages  hold  levees,  or  private  persons 
receive  parties;   the  formal   reception   of 
evening    company    at    a    royal    court.  — 
Drawn,  dran,  p.  and  a.    Pulled,  hauled, 
allured;  unsheathed;  extended;  delineated, 
&c. ;  not  decided,  from  both  parties  having 
equal  advantage  and  neither  a  victory  (a 
drawn  battle).— Dra w-net,  n.    A  net  for 
catching  birds.— Draw-plate,  n.  A  stout 
plate  of   steel,  pierced  with  a  graduated 
series  of  conical  holes,   for  drawing  wire 
through  in  order  to  reduce  and  elongate  it. 
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Draw-well,    »».      A    deep    well,    from 

wind,  watei  is  drawn  by  u  longoord  "i  pole 

and  a  bttoki  t 

Drawl.  draL  p  r  |.\  mm  form  bam  dran 
or  drag     1>iia<i  |    To  uttt  /  "i  pron 

in  .i  slow  lengthened  tone,  tO  while  away 
III    an    indolent    mam  •  To    Hpeak 

with  slow  utterance  n.  A  l<  n,  thi  m  d 
utteranoe  oi  the  voice,  Drawllngly, 
dra/Ung-ll  adv.    In  a  drawling  manner, 

Dray,  dra,  «.  [A. Sax,  dragt,  from  dragm 

i>k m,.  Draw.]   a  low  cart  01  • 

heavy  wheels,  iui  used  by  un 

— Drayaue,  dra'aj,  a,    Tb<  u  ■  oi  a  dray; 

charge  for  the  use  of  a  dray.  Dray- 
horse,  n.  Alliorse  used  in  a  dray.  Dray- 
mail,  n.     A  man  who  attend  If  druy. 

Dread   dred,  n.    [A. Sax.  dratdan,  on-drat- 

dan,  to  fear.J  Great  fear  or  apprehi 
of  evil  or  danger;  terror;  awe;  Ion  united 
with  respect;  the  cause  of  bar;  the  p 
or  the  thing  dreaded  (O.T.).  a.  Exciting 
great  fear  or  apprehension;  terrible;  fright- 
ful; awful;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree. 
— v.t.  To  fear  in  a  great  degree.— v. i.  To  be 
in  great  fear.— Dreader,  dred'er,  n.  One 
that  dreads.— Dreadful,  dred'ful,  a.  Im 
pressing  dread  or  great  fear;  terrible;  for- 
midable; awful;  venerable,  —  n.  A  print 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  narration  of  storieB 
of  criminal  life,  frightful  accidents,  &c. 
iColloq.)  —  Dreadfully,  dred'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  manner  to  be  dreaded.  — Dread  ful- 
ness, dred'fql-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dreadful.— Dread  I  ess,  dred'les,  a.  Free 
from  fear  or  dread;  undaunted;  intrepid.— 
Dread lessn ess,  dred'les-nes, n.  Fearless- 
ness; undauntedness.  —  Dreadnought, 
dred'nat,  n.  A  person  that  fears  nothing; 
a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  pile,  used  for  warm 
clothing  or  to  keep  off  rain;  a  garment 
made  of  such  cloth;  general  term  for  battle- 
ship of  the  highest  class. 

Dream,  drera,  n.  TA.Sax.  dredm,  joy, 
melody;  O.Fris.  dram,  D.  droom,  G.  traum, 
O.Sax.  drom,  dream.]  The  thought  or 
series  of  thoughts  of  a  person  in  sleep; 
Scrip,  impressions  on  the  minds  of  sleeping 
persons  made  by  divine  agency;  a  matter 
which  has  only  an  imagiuary  reality;  a 
visionary  scheme  or  conceit;  a  vain  fancy; 
an  unfounded  suspicion.—  v.i.— dreamed  or 
dreamt  (dremt),  dreaming.  To  have  ideas 
or  images  in  the  mind  in  the  state  of  sleep: 
with  of  before  a  noun ;  to  think;  to  imagine; 
to  think  idly.— v.t.  To  see  in  a  dream.— To 
dream  away,  to  pass  in  reverie  or  inaction; 
to  spend  idly.— Dreamer,  dre'mer,  n. 
One  whodreams;  avisionary;  one  who  forms 
or  entertains  vain  schemes.— Dreamery, 
dre'mer-i,  n.  Ahabitof  dreaming  or  musing. 
—Dreamful,  drem'ful,  a.  Full  of  dreams. 
(Tenn.)  —  Dreaminess,  dre'mi-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  dreamy.  —  Dreamland, 
drem'land,  n.  The  land  of  dreams;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination;  the  region 
of  reverie.— Dreamless,  dremles,  a.  Free 
from  dreams.— Dreamlessly,  drem'les- 
li,  adv.  In  a  dreamless  manner.— Dreamy, 
dre'mi,  a.  Full  of  dreams;  associated  with 
dreams;  giving  rise  to  dreams;  dream-like. 

Dreary,  dre'ri,  a.  [A.  Sax.  dredrig,  bloody, 
sad,  sorrowful,  dredr,  blood,  from  dreosan 
(Goth,  driusan),  to  fall,  with  common  con- 
version of  s  into  r;  akin  to  G.  traurig,  sad, 
trauern,  to  mourn.]  Dismal;  gloomy;  waste 
and  desolate;  distressing;  oppressively 
monotonous.  —  Drear,  drer,  a.  Dismal; 
gloomy  with  solitude.— Drearily,  dre'ri-li, 
adv.  Gloomily;  dismally.  —  Dreariness, 
dre'ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  dreary.— 
Drearisome,tdre'ri-sum,  a.  Very  dreary. 

Dredge,  drej,  n.  [From  the  stem  of  drag, 
the  g  being  softened  as  in  bridge,  from 
older  h-ig.]  A  drag-net  for  taking  oysters, 
&c;  an  apparatus  for  bringing  up  shells, 
plants,  and  other  objects  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  for  scientific  investigation ;  a 
machine  for  clearing  the  beds  of  canals, 
rivers,  harbours,  &c—  v.t.— dredged,  dredg- 
ing. To  take,  catch,  or  gather  with  a 
dredge;  to  remove  sand,  silt,  &c,  from  by 
the  use  of  a  dredge.— Dredger,  drej'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  dredges.— Dredg- 
ing-machine,   Dredging-vessel,  n. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr,  ton; 


ng,  sinp;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  asrure. 
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A  machine  used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel 
from  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  docks,  &c. 

Dredge,  dreji  ».  [Fr,  draaie,  mixed  pro- 
vender for  horses  and  cattle;  it.  trtggta, 
from  Gr.  tragfmata,  dried  fruits.  |  A  mix 
t.ure  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together.—  v.t. 
To  sprinkle  flour  on  roast  meat.  Drrdgc- 
hox,  Drrdgiiig-hox,  Dredger,  drej' 
er,  n.  A  utensil  for  scattering  Hour  on 
meats  when  roasting. 

Ditch,  dregz,  n.  />/.  [Icel.  dregg,  Sw.  drdgg, 
dregs,  lees;  probably  connected  with  drag, 
drain—  the  dregs  being  what  remains  after 
the  liquor  is  drained  off.]  The  sediment 
of  liquors;  lees;  grounds;  feculence;  any 
foreign  matter  of  liquors  that  subsides  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel;  dross;  sweepings; 
refuse;  hence,  the  most  vile  and  worthless 
among  men.  Dreg,  in  the  singular,  is 
found  in  Spenser  and  Shakspere.— Dreggl- 
ness,  dreg'i-nes,  ?i.  State  of  being  dreggy. 
—  Dreggy,  Drcggisli.  dreg'i,  dreg'ish,  a. 
Containing  dregs  or  lees;  consisting  of 
dregs;  foul;  muddy;  feculent. 

Drench,  drensh,  v.t  [A.Sax.  drencan, 
drenctan,  to  give  to  drink,  to  drench,  from 
drincan,  to  drink.  Drink.]  To  wet  thor- 
oughly; to  soak;  to  saturate;  to  purge 
violently  (an  animal)  with  medicine.  —  n. 
[A.Sax.  drenc,  a  draught.]  A  draught;  a 
dose  of  medicine  for  a  beast,  as  a  horse. — 
Drencher,  dren'sher,  n.  One  who  dren- 
ches. 

Dress,  dres,  v.t.— dressed  or  drest,  dressing. 
[Fr.  dresser,  to  make  right,  prepare,  from 
a  L  L.  verb  directiare,  drictiare,  to  make 
straight,  from  L.  directus,  straight.  Di- 
rect.] To  make  straight  or  in  a  straight 
line  (troops);  to  put  to  rights;  to  put  in 
good  order;  to  till  or  cultivate;  to  treat 
(a  wound  or  sore)  with  remedies  or  cura- 
tive appliances;  to  prepare,  in  a  general 
sense;  to  make  suitable  or  fit  for  some- 
thing (leather,  a  lamp,  &c);  to  put  clothes 
on;  to  invest  with  garments;  to  adorn;  to 
deck. — To  dress  up  or  out,  to  clothe  ela- 
borately, pompously,  or  elegantly.  —  v.i. 
Milit.  to  arrange  one's  self  in  proper  posi- 
tion in  a  line;  to  clothe  one's  self;  to  put  on 
garments.  —  n.  Clothes,  garments,  or  ap- 
parel; collectively,  a  suit  of  clothes;  a  cos- 
tume; a  lady's  gown.— Dress-circle,  n. 
A  portion  of  a  theatre,  concert-room,  or 
other  place  of  entertainment  set  apart  for 
spectators  or  an  audience  in  evening  dress. 
— Dress-coat,  n.  A  coat  with  narrow 
pointed  tails;  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  being 
the  coat  in  which  gentlemen  go  to  full- 
dress  parties,  operas,  &c. — Dresser,  dres'- 
er,  n.  One  who  dresses;  one  employed  in 
preparing,  trimming,  or  adjusting  any- 
thing; a  hospital  assistant,  whose  office  is 
to  dress  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. — [Fr.  dressoir.] 
A  table  or  bench  on  which  meat  and  other 
things  are  dressed  or  prepared  for  use;  a 
kind  of  low  cupboard  for  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils. — Dressing,  dres'ing,  n.  The  act 
of  one  who  dresses;  what  is  used  to  dress; 
an  application  to  a  wound  or  sore;  manure 
spread  over  land;  gum,  starch,  paste,  and 
the  like,  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing 
silk,  linen,  and  other  fabrics;  cookery,  the 
stuffing  of  fowls,  pigs,  &c,  or  the  unctuous 
ingredients  to  complete  a  salad;  arch. 
mouldings  round  doors,  windows,  and  other 
openings  on  an  elevation.  —  Dressing- 
case,  n.  A  box  containing  requisites  for 
the  toilet,  such  as  combs,  brushes,  &c. — 
Dressing-gown,  n.  A  light  gown  or 
wide  and  flowing  coat  worn  by  a  person 
while  dressing,  in  the  study,  &c. — Dress- 
ing-rooin,  n.  An  apartment  appro- 
priated for  dressing  the  person.— Dl'CSS- 
Jng-station,  n.  Place  where  wounded 
are  collected  and  attended  to  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  field-ambulance. — Dressing- 
tahle,  n.  A  table  provided  with  con- 
veniences for  the  toilet;  a  toilet-table. — 
Dressmaker,  dres'mak-er,  n.  A  maker 
of  ladies'  dresses. — Dressy,  dres'i,  a.  Very 
attentive  to  dress;  wearing  rich  or  showy 
dresses.     (Colloq.) 

Drew,  dro,  pret.  of  draw. 

Drey,  dra,  n.    A  squirrel's  nest. 

DriDDle,  drib'l,  v.t.— dribbled,  dribbling. 
[A  dim.  from  drip,  and  properly  dripple.] 


To  give  out  or  let  fall  in  drops.— V.i,  To 
fall  in  drops  or  small  particles,  or  in  a  quick 
Buooessioo  <>t'  drops.  Dribblet,  Drib- 
let, driblet,  n.  One  of  a  number  of  small 
pieces  or  parts;  a  small  sum  doled  out  as 
one  of  a  series. 

Drier,  drl'er,  n.    Under  Dry. 

Drift,  drift,  7i.  [  From  (hire;  A.Sax.  drifan 
=  Icel.  drift,  a  snow-drift;  Dan.  drift, 
impulse,  drove;  D.  drift,  drove,  course. 
DRIVE,  and  comp.  rive,  rift;  shrive,  shrift; 
thrive,  thrift.]  A  drove  or  flock  J;  a  heap 
of  matter  driven  together  by  the  wind  or 
water  (a  snow-d!ri/();  a  driving  or  impulse; 
overbearing  power  or  influence;  course  of 
anything;  tendency;  aim  (the  drift  of  one's 
remarks);  intention;  design;  purpose;  a 
name  in  South  Africa  for  a  ford;  milit.  the 
deflection  of  a  shell  to  the  right  of  its 
proper  course,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  the  right-hand  spin  or  rotation 
imparted  by  the  rifling;  the  deviation  of 
an  air-craft  due  to  the  wind ;  mining,  a 
passage  cut  between  shaft  and  shaft;  naut. 
the  distance  which  a  vessel  drives  through 
wind  or  current  when  lying-to  or  hove-to 
during  a  gale;  geol.  earth  and  rocks  which 
have  been  conveyed  by  icebergs  and  glaciers 
and  deposited  over  a  country  while  sub- 
merged.— Drift  of  a  current,  the  rate  at 
which  it  flows.— v.i.  To  accumulate  in  heaps 
by  the  force  of  wind ;  to  be  driven  into 
heaps;  to  float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  cur- 
rent of  water  or  air;  to  be  carried  at 
random  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  tide; 
mining,  to  make  a  drift;  to  search  for 
metals  or  ores.— v.t.  To  drive  into  heaps.— 
a.  Drifted  by  wind  or  currents  (drift  sand, 
drift  ice).— Drifter,  drifter,  n.  A  boat 
that  uses  drift-nets.— Driftless,  drift'les, 
a.  Without  drift;  purposeless;  aimless. — 
Drift-net,  n.  A  large  fishing  net  that 
hangs  upright  and  catches  herring,  mack- 
erel, &c,  by  the  gills.— Drift-sail,  n.  A 
sail  used  under  water  to  keep  the  ship's 
head  right,  and  prevent  her  driving  too 
fast.  —  Drift- weed,  n.  Same  as  Gulf- 
weed. — Drift-wood,  n.  Wood  drifted  or 
floated  by  water.  —  Drlfty,  drif ti,  a. 
Forming  or  characterized  by  drifts,  espe- 
cially of  snow. 

Drill,  dril,  v.t.  [From  D.  drillen,  to  bore, 
to  drill  soldiers;  G.  drillen,  to  bore;  from 
same  root  as  through,  thrill,  -tril  in  nostril. 
(In  the  agricultural  sense,  however,  per- 
haps of  different  origin.)]  To  pierce  or  per- 
forate by  turning  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment of  a  particular  form ;  to  bore  and 
make  a  hole  by  turning  an  instrument; 
agri.  to  sow  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels; 
to  teach  and  train  soldiers  or  others  to 
their  duty  by  frequent  exercises;  hence, 
to  teach  by  repeated  exercise  or  repetition 
of  acts. — v.i.  To  go  through  the  exercises 
prescribed  to  recruits,  &c. — n.  A  pointed 
instrument  used  for  boring  holes,  particu- 
larly in  metals  and  other  hard  substances; 
the  act  of  training  soldiers,  &c,  to  their 
duty,  or  the  exercises  by  which  they  are 
trained;  agri.  a  row  of  seeds  deposited  in 
the  earth,  or  the  trench  or  channel  in  which 
the  seed  is  deposited;  also  a  machine  for 
sowing  seeds  in  rows. — Drill- harrow, 
n.  Agri.  an  implement  for  forming  drills, 
sowing  the  seed,  and  covering  it  with 
earth.— Drill-how,  n.  A  small  bow,  the 
string  of  which  is  used  for  rapidly  turning 
a  drill.  —  Drill-harrow,  n.  A  small 
harrow  employed  in  drill -husbandry. — 
Drill-plough,  n.  A  plough  for  sowing 
grain  in  drills.— Drill-press,  Drilling- 
machine,  n.  A  machine  armed  with  one 
or  more  drills  for  boring  holes  in  metal. — 
Drill  -  sergeant,  n.  A  sergeant  who 
drills  soldiers. 

Drill,  Drilling,  dril,  dril'ing,  n.  [G. 
drillich,  from  drei,  three,  a  fabric  in  which 
the  threads  are  divided  in  a  threefold  way.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth. 

Drily.    Under  Dry. 

Drink,  dringk,  v.i.— drank  or  drunk  (pret.). 
drunk  or  drunken  (pp.).  [A.Sax.  drincan 
=D.  drinken,  Icel.  drekka,  G.  trinken,  Goth. 
drigkan,  to  drink.  Hence  drench  and 
drown.]  To  swallow  liquor,  for  quenching 
thirst  or  other  purpose;  especially,  to  take 


intoxicating  liquor;  to  be  intemperate  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  to  lie  an 
habitual  drunkard—  To  drink  to,  to  salute 
in  drinking;  to  drink  in  honour  of ;  to  wish 
well  to,  in  taking  the  cup.—  To  drink  dr, /,, 
to  drink  a  deep  draught;  to  indulge  m 
liquor  to  excesB.— v.t.  To  swallow  (liquids) 
to  imbibe;  to  suck  in;  to  absorb;  to  take 
in  through  the  senses  (to  drink  delight). 
to  inhale. — To  drink  down,  to  take  away 
thought  or  consideration  of  (care,  Sw.\  |,y, 
drinking.  —  To  drink  off,  to  drink  the  whole 
at  a  draught.— To  drink  in,  to  absorb;  to 
take  or  receive  into.— To  drink  up,  to  drink 
the  whole.— To  drink  the  health,  or  to  tht 
health  of,  to  drink  while  expressing  . 
wishes  for;  to  signify  good-will  to  by  drink 
ing;  to  pledge. — n.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed; 
a  draught  of  liquor;  intoxicating  Uqu 
In  drink,  drunk;  tipsy.  —  Drinkable. 
dring'ka-bl,  a.  Fit  or  suitable  for  drink 
potable. — n.  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk. 
—  DrlnkiiblciicsH,  dring'ka-bl-nes,  n  — 
Drinker,  dring'ker,  n.  One  who  drinks 
particularly  one  who  practises  drinking 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  a  drunkard.— 
Drinking,  dring'king,  a.  Connected 
with  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  — 
Driiiklng-hout,  n.  A  convivial  revel: 
a  set-to  at  drinking.— Drlnklng-foun- 
tain,  n.  A  public  fountain  for  supplying 
water  to  quench  thirst.  —  Drinking- 
horn,  n.  A  cup  or  goblet  made  of  horn 
—Drinkillg-song,  n.  A  song  in  praise 
of  drinking;  abacchanalian  song.— Drink- 
money,  n.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  foi 
drink— Drink-offering,  n.  A  Jewish 
offering  of  wine,  &c. 

Drip,  drip,  v.i. — dripped,  dripping.  [A.Sax, 
drypan,  to  drip,  to  drop  =  Dan.  dryppt, 
Icel.  drjupa,  D.  druipen,  G.  trie  fen.  Akir 
drop.]  To  fall  in  drops;  to  have  any  liquid 
falling  from  it  in  drops.— v.t.  To  let  fall  ir 
drops. — n.  A  falling  or  letting  fall  in  drops 
a  dripping;  that  which  falls  in  drops;  drip 
ping,  or  melted  fat  from  meat  while  roast 
ing;  the  edge  of  a  roof;  the  eaves;  arch,  i 
large  flat  member  of  the  cornice  projecting 
so  as  to  throw  off  water;  a  drip-stone- 
Dripping,  drip'ing,  n.  The  fat  whicl 
falls  from  meat  in  roasting. — Drip-Stone 
n.  Arch,  a  projecting  moulding  or  cornici 
over  doorways,  windows,  &c,  to  throw  0: 
the  rain. 


Drive,  drlv,  v.t.— drove  (formerly  drave) 
driven,  driving.  [A.Sax.  drifan  =  Goth 
dreiban,  D.  drijven,  Dan.  drive,  G.  treibtn 
to  drive,  to  urge  or  carry  on.  Drift  anc 
drove  are  derivatives]  To  impel  or  urg. 
forward  by  force;  to  force  or  move  by  physi 
cal  means;  to  propel;  to  compel  or  urge  b, 
other  means  than  absolute  physical  force 
or  by  means  that  compel  the  will;  to  con 
strain;  to  press  or  carry  to  a  great  lengtl 
(an  argument);  to  chase  or  hunt;  to  kee; 
horses  or  other  animals  moving  onwan 
while  directing  their  course;  to  guide  0 
regulate  the  course  of  the  carriage  drawi 
by  them;  to  guide  or  regulate  a  machine 
to  convey  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle;  t 
carry  on,  prosecute,  engage  in  (a  trade, 
bargain);  mining,  to  dig  horizontally;  t 
cut  a  horizontal  gallery  or  tunnel.  —  i'.i 
To  be  forced  along  or  impelled  (a  shi 
drives  before  the  wind);  to  rush  and  pres 
with  violence  (a  storm  drives  against  th 
house);  to  go  in  a  carriage;  to  travel  in 
vehicle  drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals 
to  aim  or  tend;  to  aim  a  blow;  to  make 
stroke.— To  let  drive,  to  aim  a  blow;  t 
strike. — n.  A  journey  or  airing  in  a  vehicl* 
a  course  on  which  carriages  are  driven; 
road  prepared  for  driving;  a  strong  rj 
sweeping  blow  or  impulsion.  —  Drivei 
dri'ver,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  drive' 
the  person  who  drives  a  carriage;  one  wh 
conducts  a  team;  naut.  a  large  fore-and-a' 
quadrilateral  sail,  called  also  the  Spanke 
on  the  mizzen  mast;  mach.  the  main  whe 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
train  of  wheels;  a  driving-wheel.— Drive! 
ant,  n.  A  singular  species  of  ant  in  We 
Africa,  so  named  from  its  driving  befoi 
it  almost  every  animal  that  comes  mi 
way.— Driving,  dn'ving,  p.  and  a.  Ha 
ing  great  force  of  impulse;  rushing  wii 
force ;   communicating  force  or  power. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.U;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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near  the  base  » >  1  a  Bhell  to  take  the  grooves 
of  tli>'  rifling  when  fired,  rotation  being 
thus  Imparted  Driving-shall,  n.  A 
ihaft  from  s  driving  wheel  communicating 
motion  to  a  machine.  Driving-wheel, 
-./,■':  ■  wiir.i  that  communicatee  mo 
ti,m  i"  another  or  to  others;  the  large  wheel 
in  ■  locomotive  engine  whioh  ia  fixed  upon 

ih  axle  or  main  shaft . 
Drivel.  drivel,  v.i.  drivelled,  drivelling. 
|\  modification  of  dribble,  from  root  of 
drib  I  To  slaver:  to  let  spittle  drop  or  flow 
fr.im  t lie  mouth,  like  u  child,  i<liot,  or 
dotard;  to  be  weak  or  foolish;  to  dote. — 

mi  .  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth; 

unmeaning  talk;  senseless  twaddle. 
Ilri*  eller,  dnv'el-er,  n.    One  who  drivels; 
an  idiot;  a  fool. 

Itrl/./.le.  drizl,  v.i.  —  drizzled,  drizzling. 
(Adim  from  A  Sax.  dredsan,  Goth,  drinsan, 

1.  like  Prov.  (J.  drieseln,  to  dizzle. 
Dkkary.1  To  rain  in  small  drops;  to  fall 
from  the  clouds  in  very  fine  particles. — v.t. 
To  shed  in  small  drops  or  particles.— n.  A 
small  or  fine  rain;  mizzle.— Drizzly,  driz'- 
li.  n.  Shedding  small  rain,  or  small  par- 
ticles of  snow. 

Itroger.  Drogher,  dro'ger,  n.  A  small 
West  Indian  coasting  craft,  for  carrying 
. 

Droit,  droit,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  dircctus.] 
Right;  law;  justice;  a  fiscal  charge  or  duty. 

its  of  admiralty,  perquisites  attached 
to  the  office  of  admiral  of  England,  or  lord 
high-admiral. 

droll,  drol,  a.  [Same  word  as  Fr.  drdle,  D. 
drol,  Q,  droll,  a  thick,  short  person,  a  droll; 
Gael,  droll,  a  slow,  awkward  person;  per- 
haps from  Icel.  and  Sw.  troll,  a  kind  of 
imp  or  hobgoblin.]  Odd;  merry;  facetious; 
comical;  ludicrous;  queer;  laughable;  ri- 
diculous.— n.  One  whose  occupation  or  prac- 
tice is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks;  a  jester; 
a  buffoon;  something  exhibited  to  raise 
mirth  or  sport.— v.i.  To  jest;  to  play  the 
buffoon.  —  Drollery,  dro'ler-i,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  droll;  something  done  to 
raise  mirth  ;  sportive  tricks ;  buffoonery ; 
fuu;  comicalness;  humour.  —  Drolllsb, 
dro'lish,  a.    Somewhat  droll. 

dromedary,  drum'e-da-ri,  n.  [L.  drome- 
darius,  a  dromedary,  formed  from  Gr. 
dromas,  dromados,  running,  from  stem  of 
dramein,  to  run.]  A  species  of  camel,  called 
also  the  Arabian  camel,  with  one  hump  or 
protuberance  on  the  back,  in  distinction 
from  the  Bactrian  camel,  which  has  two 
humps. 

)roiiioiit],  drom'ond,  n.  [Gr.  dramein,  to 
run.]    Fast-sailing  ship  of  war  (obsolete). 

>rone,  dron,  n.  [A.Sax.  drdn,  the  drone- 
bee;  L.G.  and  Dan.  drone,  Sw.  dron,  dronje, 
G.  drohne,  from  the  sound  it  makes;  comp. 
humble-bee,  ,G.  hummel,  and  the  verb  hum.] 
The  male  of  the  honey-bee;  an  idler;  a 
sluggard;  one  who  earns  nothing  by  in- 
dustry; a  humming  or  low  sound,  or  the 
instrument  of  humming;  one  of  the  largest 
tubes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  emit  a  con- 
tinued deep  toue. — v.i. — droned,  droning. 
[Dan.  drone,  Sw.  drona,  to  drone;  akin 
Goth,  drunjus,  a  sound.]  To  give  forth  a 
low,  heavy,  dull  sound;  to  hum;  to  snore; 
to  make  use  of  a  dull  monotonous  tone;  to 
live  in  idleness.— v.t.  To  read  or  speak  in  a 
dull,  monotonous,  droning  manner. — Dro- 
ll I  sh,  dro'nish,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to 
a  drone;  sluggish;  lazy;  inactive;  slow. — 
Dronlshly,  dro'nish-li,  adv.  In  a  dronish 
manner— Droillshne.SS,  dro'nish-nes,  n. 
— Drony.  dro'ni,  a.  Like  a  drone;  dronish. 
>roop,  drop,  v.i.  [A  form  of  drip,  drop.] 
To  sink  or  hang  down;  to  bend  downward, 
as  from  weakness  or  exhaustion;  to  lan- 
guish from  grief  or  other  cause;  to  fail  or 
sink;  to  decline;  to  be  dispirited;  to  come 
towards  a  close  (Tenn.).-v.t.  To  let  sink 
or  hang  down.— n.  The  act  of  drooping  or 
of  falling  or  hanging  down ;  a  drooping 
position  or  state.— Drooper,  dro'per,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  droops.— Droop- 
liigly  dro'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  drooping 
manner. 

*rop,   drop,    n.      [A.Sax.    dropa,    O.Sax. 


dropo,   led    dropi,   I)   drop,  G.  tropjt,  i 

drop;  akin  dribble,  d>i)>,  droop.]  A  small 
portion   of  any   fluid    In  a  iphei  ical    form, 

falling  or  pendant,  as  if  about  to  fall;  a 
small  portion  of  water  falling  in  rain;  what 
resembles  <»r  bangi  In  the  form  of  a  drop, 

as  a  banging  diamond  ornament,  I 
pendant  of  a  chandelier,  \e  ;  |  very  small 
quantity  of  liquor;  a  .small  Quantity  of  any- 
thing (a  drop  of  pity:  Shak.)',  that  part  of 
a  gallows  which  sustains  t  he  criminal  before 
he    is    executed,    and    which    is    suddenly 

dropped;  also  the  distance  which  he  has  to 

fall;  the  curtain  which  conceals  the  stage 
of  a  theatre  from  the  audience,  ])l.  a  liquid 
medicine,  the  dose  of  which  is  regulated  by 
a  certain  number  of  drops.— v.t.—  dropped, 

dropping,  [A.Sax.  dropian,  from  the  noun 
=  D.  droppen,  Q.  tropfen.]  To  pour  or  let 
fall  in  drops;  to  let  fall,  lower,  or  let  down 
(to  drop  the  anchor);  to  let  go,  dismiss,  lay 
aside,  break  off  from;  to  quit,  leave,  omit; 
to  utter  (words)  slightly,  briefly,  or  casually; 
to  send  in  an  off  hand  informal  manner 
{drop  me  a  few  lines).—  v.i.  To  fall  in  small 
portions,  globules,  or  drops,  as  a  liquid;  to 
let  drops  fall;  to  drip;  to  discharge  itself  in 
drops;  to  fall;  to  descend  suddenly  or  ab- 
ruptly; to  sink  lower;  to  cease;  to  die  sud- 
denly; to  fall,  as  in  battle;  to  come  to  an 
end;  to  be  allowed  to  cease;  to  be  neglected 
and  come  to  nothing;  to  come  unexpectedly: 
with  in  or  into. — To  drop  astern  (naut.),  to 
slacken  speed  so  as  to  let  another  vessel  get 
ahead.  —  To  drop  down,  to  sail,  row,  or 
move  down  a  river.— Dropping  fire  {milit.), 
a  continuous  irregular  discharge  of  small 
arms.— Drop-drill,  n.  Agri.  an  agricul- 
tural implement  which  drops  seed  and 
manure  into  the  soil  simultaneously.  — 
Droplet,  drop'let,  n.  A  little  drop.— 
Dropper,  drop'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  drops.  — -  Dropping,  drop'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  drops;  a  falling  in 
drops;  that  which  drops;  pi.  the  dung  of 
animals.— Dropplngly,  drop'ing-li,  adv. 
In  drops.  —  Drop  -  hammer  Drop  - 
press,  n.  A  machine  worked  by  the  foot, 
consisting  of  a  weight  raised  vertically  by 
a  cord  and  pulley,  and  allowed  to  drop 
suddenly  on  an  anvil:  used  for  embossing, 
punching,  &c— Drop-scene,  n.  A  scenic 
picture,  suspended  by  pulleys,  which  de- 
scends or  drops  in  front  of  the  stage  in 
theatres.— Drop-till,  n.  Fine  tin. 
Dropsy,  drop'si,  n.  [Formerly  hydropsy, 
from  Gr.  hydrops,  dropsy,  from  hydor, 
water.]  Med.  an  unnatural  collection  of 
water  in  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
cellular  tissue. —Dropsical,  drop'si-kal,  a. 
Diseased  with  dropsy;  inclined  to  dropsy; 
resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
dropsy.—  Dropsiealliess,  drop'si-kal-nes, 
n—  Drops! ed,  drop'sid,  a.  Affected  with 
dropsy;  exhibiting  an  unhealthy  inflation. 

Dropwort,  drop'wert,  n.  A  kind  of  Spiraea 
or  meadow-sweet  with  fine-cut  leaves. 

Drosky.  drosTd,  n.  [Rus.  drozhlci.]  A 
kind  of  light  four-wheeled  carriage  used  in 
Russia  and  Prussia. 

Drosometer,  dro-som'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  drosos, 
dew,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  dew 
that  condenses  on  a  body  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  night. 

Dross,  dros,  n.  [A.Sax.  dros,  drosn,  from 
dredsan,  to  fall;  D.  droes,  Icel.  tros,  rub- 
bish; Sc.  drush,  dregs;  Dan.  drysse,  to  fall. 
Dreary.]  The  refuse  or  impurities  of 
metals;  rust;  waste  matter;  refuse;  any 
worthless  matter  separated  from  the  better 
part— Drossiness,  dros'i-nes,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  drossy.— Drossy, 
dros'i,  a.  Like  dross;  pertaining  to  dross; 
full  of  or  abounding  with  refuse  matter; 
worthless;  foul;  impure. 

Drought,  drout,  n.  [Contr.  from  A.Sax. 
drugath,  drugoth,  from  drige,  dryge,  dry; 
like  D.  droogte,  from  droog,  dry.  Dry.] 
Dry  weather;  want  of  rain;  such  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather  as  affects  the 
crops;  aridness;  thirst:  want  of  drink; 
scarcity;  lack.— Drouglltiness,  drou'ti- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  droughty. — 
Droughty,  drou'ti,  a.  Characterized  by 
drought  or  the  absence  of  rain  or  mois- 


ture; and.  thirsty     Drouth,  drouth,  n, 

Drought;  aridity;  di>  d<  m  ol  the  throat  and 

mouth,   thirst;   want  of  drink.      Droilllll- 

iu-sn,  drou'thl-nea  n  Drontby,  drou' 
thi,<i.  Devoid  of  mol  ture;  drouthy;  thirsty, 

especially  for  strong  drink. 
Drove,  drov,  prct.  of  drfat 
Drove,  droV,  n,   [▲.Sea  drdf,  from  drifitn, 

to  drive.]    A  Dumber  of  animals,  as  oxen, 

Sheep  "i  BWine,  driven  ill  a  body;  a  1 

tion  of  animals  moving  forward;  a  crowd 
of  people  in  motion;  a  flock.  PriMtr. 
dro  ver,  n.  One  who  drives  cattle  or  sheep 
to  market,  or  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Drown,  drouti,  v.t.  [Fran  A.Sax.  drnuc- 
nian,  to  sink  in  water,  to  be  drunk,  from 
druncen,    pp.    of  drincan,   to  drink;    Dan, 

drukne,  to  drown,  Dkink,  Drench. |  To 
deprive  of  life  by  immersion  in  water  or 
other  fluid;  to  overflow,  overwhelm,  or  in- 
undate; to  put  an  end  to,  as  if  by  drowning 
or  overwhelming;  to  overpower  (to  drown 
care;  to  drown  one's  voice). — v.i.  To  be 
suffocated  in  water  or  other  fluid;  to  perish 
in  water. 

Drowse,  drouz,  v.i.— drowsed,  drowsing. 
[A.Sax.  drusan,  drusian,  to  be  slow,  to 
languish;  allied  to  dredsan,  to  fall,  to 
droop;  D.  droosen,  to  doze,  to  slumber. 
Dreary.]  To  sleep  imperfectly  or  un- 
soundly; to  slumber;  to  be  heavy  with 
sleepiness;  to  be  heavy  or  dull. — v.t.  To 
make  heavy  with  sleep;  to  make  dull  or 
stupid. — n.  A  slight  sleep;  a  doze;  slumber. 
—Drowsily,  drou'zi-li,  adv.  In  a  drowsy 
manner.  —  Drowsiness,  drou'zi-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  drowsy.— Drowsy,  drou'zi, 
a.  Inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy;  heavy  with 
sleepiness;  lethargic;  sluggish;  stupid;  dis- 
posing to  sleep;  lulling. 

Dm  h.  drub,  v.t.— drubbed,  drubbing.  [Prov. 
E.  drab;  akin  to  Icel.  and  Sw.  drabba,  to 
beat;  G.  treffen,  to  hit.]  To  beat  with  a 
stick;  to  thrash;  to  cudgel.— n.  A  blow 
with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  a  thump;  a  knock. 
— Drnbber,  drub'er,  n.  One  who  drubs 
or  beats.— Drubbing,  drub'ing,  n.  A  cud- 
gelling; a  sound  beating. 

Drudge,  druj,  v.i.  —  drudged,  drudging. 
[Softened  form  of  O.E.  drugge,  drug,  to 
work  laboriously;  origin  doubtful.]  To 
work  hard;  to  labour  in  mean  offices;  to 
labour  with  toil  and  fatigue.— n.  One  who 
labours  hard  in  servile  employments ;  a 
slave.— Drudgery,  druj'er-i,  n.  Ignoble 
toil;  hard  work  in  servile  occupations. — 
Drudgingly,  druj'ing-li,  adv.  With  la- 
bour and  fatigue;  laboriously. 

Drug,  drug,  n.  [Fr.  drogue;  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  droga;  all  from  D.  droog,  the  same 
word  as  A.Sax.  dryge,  dry  —  because  the 
ancient  medicines  were  chiefly  dried  herbs.] 
Any  substance,  vegetable,  animal,  or  min- 
eral, used  in  the  composition  or  preparation 
of  medicines;  any  commodity  that  lies  on 
hand  or  is  not  saleable;  an  article  of  slow 
sale  or  in  no  demand  in  the  market. — v.i. — 
drugged,  drugging.  To  prescribe  or  ad- 
minister drugs  or  medicines,  —v. t.  To  mix 
with  drugs;  to  introduce  some  narcotic 
into  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  per- 
son who  drinks  the  mixture  insensible;  to 
dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medicines;  to 
administer  narcotics  to;  to  render  insen- 
sible with  a  narcotic  drug.  —  Druggist, 
drug'ist  n.  One  who  deals  in  drugs;  pro- 
perly, one  whose  occupation  is  merely  to 
buy  and  sell  drugs,  without  compounding 
or  preparation. 

Drugget,  drug'et,  n.  [Fr.  droguet,  dim.  of 
drogue,  drug,  trash.  Drug.]  A  cloth  or 
thin  stuff  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread, 
used  for  covering  carpets,  and  also  as  an 
article  of  clothing. 

Druid,  dru'id,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  druidh, 
W.  derwydd.]  A  priest  or  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  superintended  the  affairs  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  performed  the 
office  of  judges  among  the  ancient  Celtic 
nations  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.— 
Drnldess,  dru'i-des,  n.  A  female  druid. 
— Drnidic,  Drnidlcal,  dru-id'ik,  dru- 
id'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  druids. — 
Druidical  stones,  the  name  popularly  given 
to  large  upright  stones,  found  in  various 


ch,  cftain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;     g, 


go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton; !    ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  tvhig;      zh,  azure. 
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localities  and  sometimes  forming  cirelcs, 
from    an    uncertain    assumption    tliat   tliey 

were  druldloal  liiitcis  <>f  worship.  Drul- 
dlsli,  dru'i  iiisii.  k.  Pertaining  to  or  like 
druiila—  Druldl.Hlll,  dru'i  dizin,  n.  The 
do  M lines,    rites,    and    ceremonies    of    tho 

druids. 

Drum,  drum,  R.  [Probably,  like  drone,  a 
word  of  imitative,  origin;  Dan.  tromme,  G. 
trommel,  a  drum,  Dan.  drum,  a  booming 
sound;  Goth,  drunjus,  a  sound.]  An  In- 
strument of  music  commonly  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  covered  at  tho  ends 
with  vellum,  the  ends  being  beaten  with 
sticks  to  produce  the  sound;  a  mechanical 
contrivance  resembling  a  drum  in  shape, 
aud  used  in  connection  with  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  &c;  the  tympanum  or 
barrel  of  the  ear;  a  quantity  packed  in  the 
form  of  a  drum;  a  round  box  containing 
figs;  a  tea  before  dinner;  a  kettle-drum;  a 
name  formerly  given  to  a  fashionable  and 
crowded  evening  party;  a  storm-drum. — 
v.i.  —  di-ummed,  drumming.  To  beat  a 
drum;  to  beat  with  rapid  movements  of 
the  fingers;  to  beat  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  strokes;  to  throb;  to  resound  dully.— 
v.t.  To  perform  on  a  drum;  to  expel  with 
beat  of  drum  (he  was  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment);  to  summon  by  beat  of  drum;  to 
din.— To  drum  up,  to  assemble  or  call  to- 
gether by  beat  of  drum—  Drum-head, 
n.  The  head  or  top  of  a  drum;  a  variety  of 
cabbage  having  a  large,  rounded,  or  flat- 
tened head.  —  Drumhead  court-martial,  a 
court-martial  called  suddenly  on  the  field. 
—  Drumhead  service,  religious  service  on 
the  field,  at  the  front.— Drum-major,  n. 
The  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment.— 
Drumlin,  drum'lin.  [Celtic  name.]  An 
elongated  mound  of  glacial  material  sorted 
by  water  action.— Drummer,  drum'er,  n. 
One  who  drums;  one  whose  office  is  to  beat 
the  drum;  commercial  traveller,  f Ameri- 
can.]— Drum-Stick,  n.  The  stick  with 
which  a  drum  is  beaten;  what  resembles  a 
drum-stick,  as  the  upper  joint  of  the  leg  of 
a  turkey. 

Drunk,  drungk,  a.  [From  drunken. 
Drink.]  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  over- 
come, stupefied,  or  frenzied  by  alcoholic 
liquor.— Drunkard,  drung'kerd,  n.  One 
given  to  an  excessive  use  of  strong  liquor; 
a  person  who  habitually  or  frequently  is 
drunk.— Drunken,  drung'ken,  a.  [Part. 
of  drink,  but  now  used  chiefly  as  an  adjec- 
tive.] Intoxicated;  drunk;  given  to  drun- 
kenness; proceeding  from  intoxication; 
done  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  (a  drunken 
quarrel).  —  Drnnkenly.t  drung'ken-h, 
adv.  In  a  drunken  manner.  (Shak.)— 
Drunkenness,  drung'ken-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  drunk;  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  intoxication;  intoxication;  inebriety. 

Drupe,  drop,  n.  [Fr.  drupe,  L.  drupa,  Gr. 
dryppa,  an  over-ripe  olive.]  Bot.  a  stone 
fruit,  such  as  the  cherry  or  plum;  a  fruit 
in  which  the  outer  part  is  fleshy  while  the 
inner  hardens  like  a  nut,  forming  a  stone 
with  a  kernel. —  Drupaeeons,  dru-pa'- 
shus,  a.  Producing  drupes;  pertaining  to 
drupes,  or  consisting  of  drupes.— Drupel, 
dro'pel,  n.    Bot.  a  little  drupe. 

Druse,  dros,  n.  [G.  druse,  a  gland.]  A 
cavity  in  a  rock  or  mineral  having  its  in- 
terior surface  studded  with  crystals.— 
Drusy,  dro'si,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  druse; 
having  the  surface  composed  of  very  small 
promiuent  crystals  nearly  equal  in  size. 

Dry,  dri,  a.  [A.Sax.  dryae,  drige,  drie  (D. 
droog,  G.  trocken),  dry,  whence  dryan,  dri- 
gan,  'to  dry.  Drought  and  drug  are  deriva- 
tives.] Destitute  of  moisture;  free  from 
water  or  wetness;  free  from  juice,  sap,  or 
aqueous  matter;  not  moist;  arid;  not  giv- 
ing milk;  thirsty;  craving  drink;  barren; 
jejune;  plain;  unembellished ;  destitute  of 
interest;  quietly  sarcastic;  caustic;  dis- 
couraging; expressive  of  a  degree  of  dis- 
pleasure; cold  and  not  friendly  (a  dry  re- 
ception).—Dry  goods,  cloths,  stuffs,  silks, 
laces,  ribbons,  &c,  in  distinction  from 
groceries.—  Dry  steam,  superheated  steam. 
—Dry  stone  walls,  walls  built  of  stone  with- 
out mortar.— Dry  wines,  those  in  which  no 
sweetness  is  perceptible.— v.t.— dried,  dry- 
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ing.  To  make  dry;  to  free  from  water  or 
from  moisture  of  any  kind;  to  desiccate; 
to  expose  in  order  to  evaporation  of  inois- 
ture;  to  deprive  of  natural  juice,  Ban,  or 
greenness.  To  dry  up,  to  deprive  wholly 
of  witter;  to  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst. — 
v.i.  To  grow  dry;  to  lose  moisture;  to  be- 
come free  from  moisture  or  juice;  to  evapor- 
ate wholly:  sometimes  with  up.— Dryer, 
Drier,  dri'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  wliieh 
dries  or  make3  dry;  a  desicoative;  specifi- 
cally a  preparation  to  increase  the  hard- 
ening and  drying  properties  of  paint. — 
Drying,  drl'ing,  a.  Adapted  to  exhaust 
moisture;  having  the  quality  of  rapidly 
becoming  dry  and  hard.— Dryly,  Drily, 
dri'li,  adv.  Without  moisture;  coldly; 
frigidly;  without  affection;  severely;  sarcas- 
tically; barrenly;  without  embellishment; 
without  anything  to  enliven,  enrich,  or  en- 
tertain.—Dryness,  dri'nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  dry.— Dry  beat,  J  dri'- 
bet,  v.t.  To  beat  severely.  (Shak.)— Dry- 
foot,  drl'fut,  adv.  Pursuing  game  by  the 
scent.— Dry-measure,  n.  The  measure 
for  dry  goods,  by  quarters,  bushels,  pecks, 
&c. — Dry-nurse,  n.  A  nurse  who  attends 
and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast;  one 
who  stauds  to  another  in  a  somewhat 
similar  relationship  to  that  of  a  dry-nurse; 
milit.  slang,  an  inferior  officer  who  instructs 
his  superior  in  his  duties.— v.t.  To  act  as 
dry-nurse  to;  to  feed,  attend,  and  bring  up 
without  the  breast.  —  Dry-pile,  n.  A 
form  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  pile,  in  which 
the  liquid  is  replaced  by  some  hygrometric 
substance,  as  paper  which  has  been  mois- 
tened with  sugar  and  water  and  allowed  to 
dry.  —  Dry-point,  n.  A  sharp  etching 
needle,  used  to  cut  fine  lines  in  copper 
without  the  plate  being  covered  with  etch- 
ing-ground or  the  lines  bit  in  by  acid.— Dry- 
rot,  dri'rot,  n.  A  well-known  disease  affect- 
ing timber,  occasioned  by  various  species 
of  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which  penetrates 
the  timber,  destroying  it.  —  Drysalter, 
dri'sal-ter,  n.  Formerly  a  dealer  in  salted 
or  dry  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  &c,  but  now 
a  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products, 
&c.  —  Drysaltery,  dri'sal-ter-i,  n.  The 
articles  kept  by  a  drysalter;  the  business  of 
a  drysalter.  —  Dry-Skod,  adv.  Without 
wetting  the  feet—  Dry-Stone,  a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  wall  not  cemented  with  mortar. 

Dryad,  drl'ad,  n.  [Gr.  dryas,  dryados, 
from  drys,  an  oak,  a  tree.]  Myth,  a  deity 
or  nymph  of  the  woods;  a  nymph  supposed 
to  preside  over  woods.—  Dry ite,  dri'it,  n. 
Geol.  fragments  of  petrified  or  fossil  wood 
in  which  the  structure  of  the  wood  is  re- 
cognized. 

Dual,  du'al,  a.  [L.  dualis,  from  duo,  two; 
akin  duel,  double,  doubt,  dubious,  &c]  Ex- 
pressing the  number  two;  existing  as  two; 
consisting  of  two;  twofold;  a  term  applied 
to  a  special  form  of  a  noun  or  verb  used  in 
some  languages  when  two  persons  or  things 
are  spoken  of.  —  n.  Gram,  that  number 
which  is  used  when  two  persons  or  things 
are  spoken  of.— Dualism,*  du'a-lizm,  «. 
A  twofold  division;  a  system  founded  on 
a  double  basis  or  based  in  belief  of  two 
fundamental  existences;  the  belief  in  two 
antagonistic  supernatural  beings,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evil;  the  philosophical  ex- 
position of  the  nature  of  things  by  the 
adoption  of  two  dissimilar  primitive  prin- 
ciples not  derived  from  each  other;  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  the  exis- 
tence of  spirit  and  matter  as  distinct  sub- 
stances, in  opposition  to  idealism,  which 
maintains  we  have  no  knowledge  or  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  anything  but;  our 
own  ideas  or  sensations. — Dualist,  du'a- 
list,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
dualism  in  any  of  its  forms.— Dualistlc, 
du-a-lis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  dualism; 
characterized  by  'duality.— Duality,  du- 
al'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  two  or  of  being 
divided  into  two—  Duarchy,  dfi'ar-ki,  n. 
[Gr.  dyo,  two,  and  arche,  rule.]  Govern- 
ment by  two  persons. 

Dualln,  du'a-lin,  n.  Explosive  compound 
of  nitro-glycerine,  saltpetre,  and  sawdust. 

Dnan,  du'an,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.]  A  division 
of  a  poem;  a  canto;  a  poem;  a  song. 
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Dul>,  dub,  v.t.  iluhhnl,  dubbhig.  |A.Hux. 
tlitbbuH,  to  strike,  todub  knight;  feel,  dubbu, 
to  dull.  I  To  strike  with  a  sword  and  make 
a  knight;  to  give  the  accolade  to;  to  001 
any  dignity  or  new  character  on;  to  entitle; 
to  speak! of  as;  to  make  smooth,  or  of  sn 
equal  surface,  by  some  operation;  to  smooth 
with  an  adze;  to  rub  with  grease,  as  lea 
when  being  curried;  to  raise  a  nap  on  cloth 
by  striking  it  with  teasles.— n.  A  blow. 

Dub,  dub,  n.  [Probably  of  same  root  u 
dip  and  deep.}  A  puddle;  a  small  pool  of 
foul  stagnant  water. 

Dubious,  diVbi-us,  a.  [L.  dubius,  moving 
alternately  in  two  opposite  directions,  from 
root  of  duo,  two.  Doubt.]  Doubtful; 
wavering  or  fluctuating  in  opinion;  un- 
certain; not  ascertained  or  known  exactly;  , 
not  clear  or  plain;  occasioning  or  involv- 
ing doubt;  of  uncertain  event  or  issue.— 
Dubiously,  du'bi-us-li,  adv.  In  a  dubious 
manner.— Dubiousness,  du'bi-us-nei-,,  s 
The  state  of  being  dubious.— Dubiety, 
du-bl'e-ti,  n.  [L.  dubietas.]  Doubtfulness; 
a  feeling  of  doubt.— Dubioslty,  du-bi-os'- 
i-ti,  v.  Dubiousness;  doubtfulness.— Du- 
bl (able.t  du'bi-ta-bl,  a.  [L.  dubito,  to 
waver  in  opinion.]  Liable  to  be  doubted; 
doubtful;  uncertain.— Dubitancy.t  dQ'- 
bi-tan-si,  n.  Doubt;  uncertainty.— Dubb 
tate.t  du'bi-tat,  v.i.  To  hesitate.— Dubl- 
tatioii.t  dfi-bi-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  dubitatio.] 
The  act  of  doubting  or  hesitating;  doubt. 
Ducal,  dii'kal,  a.  [L.  ducalis,  pertaining  to 
a  leader,  from  dux,  ducis,  a  leader.  Duke.] 
Pertaining  to  a  duke.— Ducally,  du'kal-li, 
adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  duke;  in  rela- 
tion with  ajduke  ora  ducalfamily.— Ducat, 
duk'at,  n.  [Fr.  ducat.  It.  ducato,  from  L.L. 
ducatus,  a  duchy  (the  particular  duchy 
originating  the  name  being  uncertain),  from 
L.  dux.  Duke.]  A  coin  formerly  common 
in  several  Continental  states,  either  of  silver 
or  gold :  average  value  of  the  former  3s.  to 
4s.,  and  of  the  latter  about  9s.  id.— Duca- 
toon,  duk-a-ton',  n.  [Fr.  ducaton,  from 
ducat.]  A  silver  coin  once  common  on  the 
Continent,  of  different  values.— DucllCSS, 
duch'es,  n.  [Fr.  duchesse,  from  due,  duke.l, 
The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke;  a  lady  who 
has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy.— Duchy, 
duch'i,  n.  [Fr.  duchi.]  The  territory  or 
dominions  of  a  duke;  a  dukedom. 
Duck,  duk,  n.  [Sameiword  as  D.  doek,  Sw- 
duk,  G.  tuch,  cloth.]  A  species  of  coarse 
cloth  or  canvas,  used  for  sails,  sacking  of 
beds,  &c. 

Duck,  duk,  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  dukke, 
G.  docke,  a  baby  or  puppet;  or  the  name 
of  the  bird  used  as  a  term  of  endearment.] 
A  word  of  endearment  or  fondness. 
Duck,  duk,  v.t.  [Akin  to  D.  duiken,  to 
bend  the  head,  duck,  dive,  Dan.  dukke,  to 
dive,  G.  tauchen,  to  dip,  to  dive.]  To  dip 
or  plunge  in  water  and  suddenly  withdraw: 
to  bow,  stoop,  or  nod  in  order  to  escape  a 
blow  or  the  like.— v.i.  To  plunge  into  water 
and  immediately  withdraw;  to  dip;  to 
plunge  the  head  in  water  or  other  liquid; 
to  drop  the  head  suddenly;  to  bow;  tc 
cringe.—  n.  [From  the  verb  to  duck.]  A 
name  of  various  water-fowls  akin  to,  but 
distinguished  from  swans  and  geese  by 
having  broader  bills,  a  more  waddling  gait 
from  their  legs  being  placed  further  back, 
there  being  also  a  marked  difference  in  the 
plumage  of  the  sexes;  a  term  of  endearmen. 
(colloq.);  an  inclination  of  the  head,  resem 
bling  the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water.— -ft 
make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  a  rial 
stone,  piece  of  slate,  &c,  along  the  surface 
of  water  so  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  and  re 
bound  repeatedly;  hence,  to  make  duch; 
and  drakes  of  one's  money,  to  squander  it  ir 
a  foolish  manner.— Duck-bill,  Duett- 
mole,  n.  A  remarkable  Australian  annua 
with  jaws  which  resemble  the  bill  of  a  duck 
Ornithorhynchus.— Duck-billed,  a 
Having  a  bill  like  a  duck.— Ducker,  duk 
er,  n.  One  who  ducks;  a  plunger;  a  diver 
a  cringer;  a  fawner.— Duck-hawk,  n 
The  marsh -harrier  or  moor  -  buzzard.  - 
Ducking-stool,  n.  A  stool  or  chair  ir 
which  common  scolds  were  formeny  tiec 
andplungedinto  water.— Duckling,  duk 
ling,   n.    A  young  duck—  Duck-meat 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune-tbe  Fr.  w. 
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Mofc'i  iw*n*    Duck-weed,  n     The 

111111'  nf  several  species*  of  plants 

iiiul  shallow   water,  ami 

looting  on  the  surface,  serving  for  food  for 

.1  ge,  so      Duclt-sliol,  n.     Barge 

1  for  shooting  wild  ducks. 

inc(.  dukt,  >i.    [L.  ductus,  a  leading,  eon 
[noting,  from  duco,  d  uetum.  to  load.    I  mm    | 

\ny  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  is  con- 
eyed,     used    especially    of    canals    in     the 

I  annuals  or  in  plants.  Ductile, 
ink  id.  u  1 1.,  ductilis.]  Easy  to  be  led  or 
nrtiicnccd  (persons);  tractable;  yielding  to 

in  or  instruction;  capable  oi  being 
lra«n  OUl  into  wire  or  threads  (used  of 
iictals)  Dut'tllely, duk'til-ll, adv.  In  a 
luctilc  manner.  - DuftlleiiesH.  duk'tll- 
icr.  n  The  quality  of  being  ductile 
IMicllllty.  duk-til'i-ti,  n.     The  property 

bodies,  particularly  metals,  which 

them  capable  of  being  extended  by 
while  their  thickness  or  diameter 
s  diminished,  without  any  actual  separa- 
ion  of  their  parts;  a  yielding  disposition 
>f  mind;  ready  compliance.  —  Duellos* 
{lands.  Structures  of  various  use,  super- 
icially  resembling  glands,  but  devoid  of 
iucts  for  carrying  off  a  liquid  secretion,  e.g. 
.hynius,  thyroid,  and  spleen. 

Mide.  'hid,  n.   Dandy  of  first  water;  brain- 
ess  exquisite.    [American.] 
dudgeon,  duj'on,  ».    [Perhaps  akin  to  G. 
Uoen,  a  sword,  a  dagger.]    A  small  dagger; 
ihe  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger  (Shak.) 

Mldgeou.   duj'on,  n.    [W.  dygen,  anger, 
lijtm,  severe,  hard,  painful.]  Anger; 
nent;  malice;  ill-will;  discord. 

>ne,  da,  a.  [O.Fr.  deu,  Fr.  dd,  pp.  of  de- 
ttir,  fromL.  debere,  toowe.  Debt.]  Falling 
to  be  paid  or  done  to  another;  owed  by 
?ne  to  another,  and  by  contract,  justice,  or 
propriety  required  to  be  paid;  liable  or 
meriting  to  be  given  or  devoted;  owing  to 
[the  attention  due  to  one's  stijdies);  proper; 
It;  appropriate;  suitable;  becoming;  sea- 
sonable; required  by  the  circumstances  (to 
aehave  with  due  gravity);  exact;  correct; 
jwiug  origin  or  existence;  to  be  attributed 
ar  assigned  as  causing  (an  effect  due  to  the 
mn's  attraction);  that  ought  to  have  arrived 
jr  to  be  present;  bound  or  stipulated  to 
irrive  (the  mails  are  due). — adv.  Directly; 
jxactly  (to  sail  due  east). — n.  What  is  owed 
:>r  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another; 
that  which  justice,  office,  rank,  or  station, 
social  relations  or  established  rules  of  de- 
:orum,  require  to  be  given,  paid,  or  done; 
1  toll,  tribute,  fee,  or  other  legal  exaction. 
-Duly,  du'li,  adv.  In  a  due,  fit,  or  proper 
manner;  fitly;  suitably;  properly;  at  the 
proper  time.— Dueiiess,  du'nes,  n.  State 
sf  being  due;  fitness;  propriety;  due  quality. 

>uel,  du'el,  n.  [Fr.  duel,  It.  duello,  from 
L.  duellum,  old  form  of  helium,  war,  from 
iuo,  two.]  A  premeditated  combat  be- 
tween two  persons  with  deadly  weapons 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  private 
iifference  or  quarrel ;  a  single  combat ;  a 
fight  betweea  two  fortresses,  two  encamped 
armies,  and  the  like,  carried  on  without 
the  tactics  of  a  pitched  battle  or  an  assault. 
—v  i.  duelled,  duelling.  To  engage  in  a  duel. 
-Dnelling,  du'el-ing,  n.  The  practice  of 
engaging  in  duels.— Duellist,  du'el-ist,  n. 
One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or  in  duels. — 
Duello,  duello,  n.  A  duel;  the  art  or 
practice  of  duelling,  or  the  code  of  laws 
which  regulate  it  (Shak.). 

bienna.  dQ-en'na,  n.  [Sp.  duenna,  dueiia, 
a  form  of  dona,  fem.  of  don,  from  L.  domina, 
a  mistress.]  An  elderly  female  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  younger  female  mem- 
bers of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  families;  an 
elderly  woman  who  is  kept  to  guard  a 
younger. 

>uet,  Duetto,  dfl-et',  du-et'to,  n.  [It. 
duetto,  from  duo,  two.]  A  musical  composi- 
tion for  two  voices  or  two  instruments. 

>u«el,  Duffle,  duf'el,  duf'l,  n.  [From 
yuffel,  a  Belgian  manufacturing  town.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  having  a  thick 
nap;  frieze. 

buffer,  duf'er,  n.  A  pedlar;  a  hawker  of 
cheap,  flashy  articles;   a  hawker  of  sham 


Jewelry;  a  pereoo  who  is  a  sham;  a  useless 
eh.u.et,  1 .  a  stupid  person;  0  fogey  {eoUoq.), 
Dim   dog,  >i.    [Akin  to  Sw.  ddggu,  Den. 

tin 'iiif,  to  suckle .  from  i""t  'in  in  Ski 
ttuit,  to  milk,  daughter  also  being  from  thl 
root  1   Tin'  pep  or  nipple  "t  a  women  or 

(now  generally  )  of  an  animal. 

Dim.  dug,  pret.  k  pp  ol  dig     Dim-mil,  n. 

A  rudely  hollowed  out  canoe  liom  trunk  of 

tree;  an  underground  shelter  from  shells 
and  bombs  in  time  of  war.    [Reoeni  I 

DllKOllC,  dp/gong,  71.  (Malayan  )  A  her- 
bivorous mammal  of  the  Indian  Seas,  allied 
to  the  manatee  or  sea  cow,  and  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  20  feet,  though  gener- 
ally about  7  or  8. 

Duke,  dfik,  n.  [Fr.  due,  from  L  dux,  ducis, 
a  lender,  from  duco,  to  load  (seen  also  in 
ilud,  ducat,  conduct,  product,  tdueatt,  &c.)t 
cog.  A. Sax.  tot/a,  a  leader,  El.  tug  and  tow.] 

A  chief,  prince,  orleaderj;  in  Great  Britain, 

one  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility;  a  title 
of  honour  or  nobility  next  below  that  of  a 
prince;  in  some  countries  on  the  Continent, 
a  sovereign  prince,  the  ruler  of  a  state.— 
Dukedom,  duk'dum,  n.  The  seigniory 
or  possessions  of  a  duke;  the  territory  of 
a  duke;  the  title  or  quality  of  a  duke.— 
Dukeshlp  dfik'ship,  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  duke. 

Dukliu,  ductal,  71.  A  kind  of  millet  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  Spain,  &c. 

Dulcamara,  dul-ka-ma'ra,  n.  [L.  dulcis, 
sweet,  and  amarus,  bitter.  Lit.  bitter- 
sweet.] A  common  British  hedge-plant, 
the  bitter-sweet  or  woody  nightshade,  the 
root  and  twigs  of  which  have  a  peculiar 
bitter-sweet  taste. 

Dulcet,  dul'set,  a.  [O.Fr.  dolcet,  L.  dulcis, 
sweet.]  Sweet  to  the  taste;  luscious;  ex- 
quisite; sweet  to  the  ear;  melodious;  har- 
monious; agreeable  to  the  mind.— Dulcl- 
ficatlon,  dul'si-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
dulcifying.  —  Diilcifluous,  dul-siflu-ns, 
a.  [L.  dulcis,  and  jluo,  to  flow.]  Flowing 
sweetly.  —  Dulcify,  dul'si-fl,  v.t.  —  dulci- 
fied, dulcifying.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  L. 
dulcis,  sweet,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
sweeten;  to  free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or 
acrimony;  to  render  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

Dulcimer,  dul'si-mer,  n.  [Sp.  dulcemele. 
It.  dolcimello,  from  L.  dulcis,  sweet.]  A 
musical  instrument  consisting  in  its  modern 
form  of  a  shallow  quadrilateral  box  without 
a  top,  across  which  runs  a  series  of  wires, 
tuned  by  pegs  at  the  sides,  and  played  on 
by  being  struck  by  two  cork-headed  ham- 
mers. 

Dulciuea,  dul-sin'e-a,  n.  [Sp.  name.]  Lady- 
love; the  inamorata  of  Don  Quixote. 

Dulla,  du'li-a,  n.  [Gr.  doideia,  service, 
from  doulos,  a  slave.]  An  inferior  kind  of 
worship  or  adoration,  as  that  paid  to  saints 
and  angels  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dull,  dul,  a.  [A. Sax.  dol,  dwol,  erring, 
dull,  from  dwelan,  to  be  torpid  or  dull; 
akin  Goth,  dvals,  foolish:  Icel.  dul,  fool- 
ishness; D.  dol,  L.G.  dull,  G.  toll,  mad.] 
Stupid;  doltish;  slow  of  understanding'; 
heavy;  sluggish;  without  life  or  spirit;  slow 
of  motion;  wanting  sensibility  or  keenness 
in  some  of  the  senses  (sight,  hearing);  not 
quick;  sad;  melancholy;  depressing;  dismal; 
gross;  inanimate;  insensible;  not  pleasing; 
not  exhilarating ;  cheerless ;  not  bright  or 
clear;  tarnished;  dim;  obscure;  blunt;  ob- 
tuse; having  a  thick  edge;  cloudy;  overcast. 
— v.t.  To  make  dull;  to  stupefy;  to  blunt; 
to  render  less  acute;  to  make  less  eager;  to 
make  sad  or  melancholy;  to  make  insen- 
sible or  slow  to  perceive;  to  render  dim;  to 
sully;  to  tarnish  or  cloud.— v. i.  To  become 
dull.— Dullard,  dul'erd,  n.  A  stupid  per- 
son; a  dolt;  a  blockhead;  a  dunce. — Dul- 
lardism,+  dul'er-dizm,  n.  Stupidity;  dolt- 
ishness.  —  Dull-brained,  a.  Stupid.— 
Dull-browed,  a.  Having  a  gloomy  brow 
or  look.— Dull-eyed,  a.  With  eyes  dull 
in  expression.— Dull-head,  n.  A  person 
of  dull  understanding;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead. 
—Dullish,  dul'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dull; 
somewhat  stupid;  tiresome.— Dully,  dul'i, 
a.  Somewhat  dull.  (Tenn.)-adv.  (dulli). 
Stupidly;    slowly;    sluggishly;    without  life 


or  Hpirit     DuIim'hh,  Dullness  du 
11.     1  oi  being  dull. 

Dulse, duls, n.  [Gael. duittUug, Ii  dui 
dulse  j    a  kne  1  of  edible  sea-weed  baring 
■  11  ddieh  blown,  or  put  pi  •  r<  rel 

Inches  Long,  found  al  Ion  watei  adhering 

to  the  locks. 

Duly.    1  n'l'  1  Dub. 

Duma,  do'ma,  11.  The  Busman  parliament. 

Dumb,  dum,  a.  |A  Sax.  dumb  Goth, 
dumbs,  Don,  dum,  <;  dumm,  dumb,  stupid; 
allied  to  dun,  and  perhaps  Goth  daubs, 
dial  ]    Mute;  Rilent;  not  speaking;   destl 

tute  of  the  power  of  speech;  unable  to  ui  ter 
articulate  sounds;    not    OOOOinponied    with 
speech  ;    effected   by  signs  [dumb  show) 
To  strike  dumb,   to  confound;   to  RStOl 
to  render  silent  by  astonishment       I  '     i'o 
silence;  to  overpower  with  sound  [Shoi   ) 

Dumbly,  duin'li,  adv.  Mutely;  silently; 
without  words  or  speech.  Dumbness, 
dum'nes,  R,  State  of  being  dumb. 
Dumb-bellH,  n.pl.  Weights,  usually  con- 
sisting of  two  iron  balls  with  a  short  piece 
for  grasping  between  them,  swung  in  the 
hands  for  developing  the  chest,  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  &c .— Du  111  b-sho  w,  n.  A  sort 
of  dramatic  representation  performed  pen- 
tomimically;  gesture  without  words;  pan- 
tomime- Dumb-waiter,  71.  A  frame- 
work with  shelves,  made  to  move  between 
a  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  conveying 
food,  &c. ;  a  side  table  or  other  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  a  dining-room,  on  which  dessert, 
&c,  is  placed  until  required.  —  Dum- 
I nu ud.  Dumbfound,  dum-found',  v.t. 
To  strike  dumb;  to  confuse.  (Colloq.)  — 
D 11 111  founder,  dum-foun'der,  v.t.  To 
confuse;  to  stupefy;  to  strike  dumb;  to  con- 
found. (Colloq.)  —  Dummy,  dum'i,  n. 
One  who  is  dumb;  the  fourth  or  exposed 
hand  when  three  persons  play  at  whist; 
also,  a  game  at  whist  when  there  are  only 
three  playing;  a  sham  object  during  service 
for  a  real  one,  as  sham  packages,  &c,  in 
shops;  a  lay-figure  in  drapers'  shops,  &c.— 
a.  Silent;  mute;  sham;  fictitious. — Double 
dummy,  whist  with  only  two  players,  each 
having  a  hand  exposed. 
Dumdum,  dum-dum,  n.  [Indian  name  of 
station  with  arsenal.]  A  soft-nosed  bullet 
which  expands  and  lacerates  on  striking. 

Dumoiis,  DumoHC,'  du'mus,  du'mos,  a. 
[L.  dumosus,  from  dumus,  a  bush.]  Having 
a  bushy  form;  abounding  with  bushes. 

Dump,  dump,  v.t.  [Akin  to  bump,  thump.] 
To  put  or  throw  down  with  a  bang;  to 
deposit  carelessly;  to  sell  cheaply  abroad 
through  protection  in  the  home  market. 

Dump,  dump,  n.  [Allied  to  damp:  Dan. 
dump,  dull;  G.  damp/,  steam,  vapour; 
comp.  dumps,  melancholy,  with  vapours, 
in  the  sense  of  nervousness  or  depression.] 
A  dull  gloomy  state  of  the  mind;  sadness; 
melancholy;  low  spirits;  heaviness  of  heart: 
generally  in  the  plural,  and  now  used  only 
when  a  ludicrous  effect  is  intended;  a  melan- 
choly tune  (Shak.)t  —  Dumpish,  dum'- 
pish,  a.  Sad ;  melancholy;  depressed  in 
spirits.  — Dnmpishly,  dum'pish-li,  adv. 
In  a  moping  manner— Diiiupisluiess, 
dum'pish-nes,  n.    State  of  being  dumpish. 

Dumpling, dump'ling, n.  [Connected with 
Prov.E.  dump,  a  clumsy  leaden  counter,  a 
lump;  also  perhaps  pro  v.  dump,  to  knock.] 
A  kind  of  pudding  or  mass  of  boiled  paste, 
with  or  without  fruit  in  it.  —  Dumpy. 
dum'pi,  a.  Short  and  thick.  —  Dumpy- 
level,  n,  A  spirit-level  having  a  short 
telescope  with  a  large  aperture,  and  a  com- 
pass, used  in  surveying. 

Dun,  dun,  a.  [A.Sax.  dunn,  perhaps  from 
W.  dwn,  Gael,  donn,  dun.]  Of  a  grayish- 
brown  or  dull -brown  colour;  of  a  smoky 
colour.— Dunnisli,  dun'ish,  a.  Inclined 
to  a  dun  colour;  somewhat  dun. 

Dun,  dun,  v.t. — dunned,  dunning.  [A  form 
of  din.]  To  clamour  for  payment  of  a  debt 
from;  to  demand  a  debt  in  a  pressing 
manner  from;  to  call  on  for  payment  re- 
peatedly; to  urge  importunately. — n.  One 
who  duns. 

Dunce,  duns,  n.  [From  Duns  Scotus,  the 
leader  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  ^0;    j.iob;       n,  Ft.  ton;      ug,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w.  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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century,  opposed  to  I  lit)  revival  of  classical 
learning;  hence  this  name  was  given  to  his 

followers  in  contempt  hy  their  Opponents.] 

An  Ignoramus;  ;«.  pupil  too  stupid  to  learn; 
a  dullard;    a  thick  skull.      l»u n<  ciloiii 
duns'dum,    71.      The    realm   or   domain   01 
dunces.     Dunn  r>  .  dun'ser-i,  n.  Dulness; 
stupidity.     DiiiicI.hIi,  dun'sish,  a.    Like  a 

dunce.-  Duiicisliiiess,  dun'siin-nes,  n. 
8  ►  ii  in  'lad,  n.  A  famous  mock -heroic 
sat  ne  on  Dunces  by  Pope. 
Dunricr,  dun'der,  n.  [YV.  Indian.]  The 
lees  or  dreg!  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
used  for  distilling  rum. 

Dunderhead,  Duiiderpate,  dun'der- 

hed,  dun'der-pat,  «.  [Comp.  Dan.  dum- 
merhoved,  a  dunderhead,  lit.  stupid-head, 
from  ditm,  stupid.  I  A  dunce;  a  dull-head. 
— DiiiHlerlicntfed  dun'der-hed-ed,  a. 
Stupid;  thick-skulled. 

DllIlC,  dun,  n.  [A  Sax.  dun.  DOWN.]  A 
low  hill  of  sand  accumulated  on  the  sea- 
coast;  a  name  given  to  some  ancient  forts 
in  Scotland  with  a  hemispherical  or  coni- 
cal roof. 

Dung,  dung,  n.  [A. Sax.  dung,  G.  dung, 
Sw.  dynga;  connected  with  verb  to  ding.) 
The  excrement  of  animals. — v.t.  To  manure 
with  dung.  —  v.i.  To  void  excrement.  — 
Dung-fork,  n.  A  fork  with  three  or  more 
prongs  used  to  lift  dung.  —  Dunghill, 
dung'hil,  n.  A  heap  of  dung;  the  place 
where  dung  is  kept  collected;  a  mean  or 
vile  abode  or  situation.— a.  Sprung  from 
the  dunghill;  mean;  low;  vile. — Dlliig- 
meer,  dung'mer,  n.  A  pit  where  dung, 
weeds,  &c,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot. — 
Dungy,  dung'i,  a.  Full  of  dung;  filthy; 
vile. 

Dungaree,  dun-ga-re',  n.  [Anglo-Indian, 
low,  common,  vulgar.]  A  coarse  unbleached 
Indian  calico,  generally  blue,  worn  by  sailors. 

Dungeon,  dun'jon,  n.  [Fr.  dongeon.  donjon. 
Donjon.].  The  innermost  and  strongest 
tower  of  a  castle;  the  donjon;  a  close 
prison;  a  deep,  dark  place  of  confinement. 
— v.t.  To  confine  in  a  dungeon. 

Duniwassal,   Dunniewassal,  du-ni- 

was'sal,  n.  [Gael,  duin'  uasal,  from  duine, 
a  man,  and  uasal,  gentle.]  A  gentleman 
of  secondary  rank  among  the  Scottish  High- 
landers; a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank. 

Duilker,  dung'ker,  n.  A  member  of  a  sect 
of  Baptists  originating  in  Philadelphia;  a 
tunker. 

Dunlin,  dunlin,  n.  [From  dune  with  dim. 
termination  -ling;  or  from  dun,  adj.]  A 
species  of  sandpiper,  about  8  inches  in 
length,  occurring  in  vast  flocks  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Britain ;  remarkable  for 
the  variations  its  plumage  undergoes  in 
summer  and  winter. 

Dunnage,  dun'aj,  n.  [For  downage,  from 
down.]  Faggots,  boughs,  or  loose  wood 
laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  raise  heavy 
goods  above  the  bottom  to  prevent  injury 
from  water:  also  loose  articles  of  lading 
wedged  between  parts  of  the  cargo  to  hold 
them  steady. 

Dunnock,  dun'ok,  n.  [From  dun,  a.]  The 
common  hedge-sparrow. 

Duodecimal,  dfi-o-des'i-mal,  a.  [L.  duo- 
decim,  twelve.]  Proceeding  in  computation 
by  twelves,  n.  pi.  An  arithmetical  method 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  square  feet 
and  square  inches  in  a  rectangular  area  or 
surface,  whose  sides  are  given  in  feet  and 
inches.  —  Duodecimo,  du-o-des'i-mo,  a. 
Having  or  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to  a 
sheet. — n.  A  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  folded 
into  twelve  leaves;  the  size  of  a  book  con- 
sisting of  sheets  so  folded:  usually  indicated 
thus,  12mo. 

Dnodennm,  dii-o-de'num,  n.  [From  L. 
duodeni,  twelve  each,  so  called  because  its 
length  is  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.] 
The  first  portion  of  the  small  intestines; 
the  twelve-inch  intestine.  —  Duodenal, 
du-o-de'nal,  a.  Connected  with  or  relating 
to  the  duodenum.  — Duodenary,  dii-o- 
den'a-ri,  a.  [L.  duodenarius.~\  Relating  to 
the  number  twelve;  twelvefold;  increasing 
by  twelves.  —  Duodenary  arithmetic,  that 
system   in  which   the   local  value  of   the 


figures  increases  twelvefold  from  right  to 
left,  Instead  of  tenfold. 

Duollfl  eral,  du  o  literal,  a.  [L.  duo,  two, 
and  litem,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of  two 
letters  only;  biliteral. 

Duologue,  dfi'o-log,  n.  [L.  duo,  two, 
■logue,  from  dialogue.]  A  dialogue  between 
two. 

Dup.!  dup,  v.t.  [For  do  up.]  To  open. 
(Shcue.) 

Dupe,  dup,  n.  [Fr.  dupe,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  hoopoe,  and  hence,  from 
the  bird  being  regarded  as  stupid,  applied 
to  a  stupid  person.  Comp.  pigeon.]  A 
person  who  is  deceived,  or  one  easily  led 
astray  by  his  credulity.— v.t.—  duped,  dujnng. 
[Fr.  duper.]  To  make  a  dupe  of;  to  trick; 
to  mislead  by  imposing  on  one's  credulity. 
— Dupcubilily,  du-pa-bil'i-ti,  n.  Liability 
to  be  duped;  _  gullibility.  —  Dupable, 
Dupeable,  du'pa-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  or 
capable  of  being  duped.— Duper,  du'per, 
n.  One  who  dupes;  a  cheat;  a  swindler.— 
Dupery,  du'per-i,  n.  The  art  or  practice 
of  duping. 

Duple,  dQ'pl,  a.  [L.  duplus,  double. 
Double.]  Double.— Duple  ratio,  that  of 
2  to  1,  8  to  4,  &c. — Sub-duple  ratio  is  the 
reverse,  or  as  1  to  2,  4  to  8,  &c. — v.t.i  To 
double.—  Duplet,!  dup'let,  n.  Doublet, 
—Duplex,  du'pleks,  a.  [L.j  Double;  two- 
fold. 

Duplicate,  dQ'pli-kat,  a.  [L.  duplicatus, 
from  duplico,  to  double,  from  duplex, 
double,  twofold  —  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to 
fold.  Dual,  Ply.]  Double;  twofold.— 
Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  the  propor- 
tion or  ratio  of  squares.— n.  Another  cor- 
responding to  the  first;  a  second  thing  of 
the  same  kind;  another  example  or  speci- 
men of  the  same  kind  of  object;  a  copy;  a 
transcript;  a  pawnbroker's  ticket. — v.t. — 
duplicated,  duplicating.  To  double;  to  fold. 
—Duplication,  du-pli-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  doubling;  the  multiplication  of  a 
number  by  2;  a  folding;  a  doubling;  a  fold. 
—Duplication  of  the  cube,  math,  a  problem 
for  determining  the  side  of  a  cube  which 
shall  be  exactly  the  double  in  solid  contents 
of  a  given  cube.— Duplicative,  du'pli- 
ka-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  dupli- 
cating or  doubling.— Duplicature,  du'- 
pli-ka-tur,  n.  A  doubling;  a  fold.— Du- 
plicity, du-plis'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  duplicite;  L. 
duplicitas,  from  duplex,  duplicis.]  The 
state  of  being  double;  doubleness;  espe- 
cially, doubleness  of  heart  or  speech;  the 
act  or  practice  of  exhibiting  a  different  or 
contrary  conduct,  or  uttering  different  or 
contrary  sentiments  at  different  times  in 
relation  to  the  same  thing;  double-dealing; 
dissimulation;  deceit. 

Durable,  dQ'ra-bl,  a.  [L.  dttrabilis,  from 
duro,  to  last,  durus,  hard.]  Having  the 
quality  of  lasting  or  continuing  long  in 
being  without  perishing  or  wearing  out; 
not  perishable  or  changeable.  —  Dura- 
bility, Durableness,  du-ra-bil'i-ti,  du'- 
ra-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  durable. 
—Durably,  du'ra-bli,  adv.  In  a  durable 
manner. 

Duralumin,  dur-al'u-min,  n.  A  com- 
posite material  consisting  mainly  of  alu- 
minium as  strong  as  mild  steel  under  proper 
heat  treatment. 

Dura-mater,  du'ra-ma-ter.  [L.;  lit.  hard 
mother:  called  mother  as  protecting  the 
brain.]  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain: 
so  named  from  its  hardness  compared  with 
the  membrane  which  lies  under  it,  called 
pia-mater  (pious  mother),  and  which  also 
surrounds  the  brain. 

Duramen,  du-ra'men,  n.  [L.  duramen, 
hardness,  durus,  hard.]  The  central  wood 
or  heart- wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous 
tree. 

Durance,  dii'rans,  n.  [In  the  common 
sense  apparently  shortened  from  endurance, 
from  the  hardships  of  imprisonment;  comp. 
duress.]  Imprisonment;  restraint  of  the 
person;  custody:  durationf— Duration, 
dfi-ra'shon,  n.  Continuance  in  time;  length 
orextension  of  existence,  indefinitely;  power 
of  continuance. 


Durhar,  der'biir,  n.  [Hind,  and  IVr.  dar- 
bar  Per.  dar,  door,  and  bar,  court,  as- 
sembly.!   An  audience  room  in  the  pa 

of  the  native  princes  of  India;  state  lev 
audience  held  by  the  governor  general  of 
India,   or  by  a  native  prince;   an  official 
reception. 

Dure,!  dur,  v.i.  [Fr.  durer,  L.  durare,  dur- 
us, hard.]    To  endure;  to  continue.    (\ 

Duress,  du'res,  n.  [O.Fr.  duresse,  hard-  ' 
ship,  constraint,  from  L.  durilia,  harshness 
hardness,  from  durus,  hard]  Imprison- 
ment; restraint  of  liberty;  law,  also  n 
strain t  or  constraint  by  threats  of  personal 
injury. 

Durlan,   Durlon,  du'ri-an,  du'ri-on,  n. 

[The  Malay  name.  J    A  tree  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago;    also  its  fruit,  which  is  ex-  1 
tremely  luscious  and  enticing  to  eat,  but 
has  an  abominably  offensive  odour. 

During,  during.  [From  the  L.  phrase 
vita  durante,  while  life  lasts.]  Continuing; 
lasting ;  in  the  time  of ;  throughout  the 
course  of. 

Durmast,  der'mast,  n.  A  highly  valued 
species  of  oak,  closely  allied  to  the  common 
oak. 

Durra,  dur'a,  n.  [Ar.]  A  species  of  grain 
much  cultivated  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
south  of  Europe;  Indian  millet;  Guinea 
com. 

Durst,  derst,  pret.  of  dare. 

Dusk,  dusk,  a.  [Probably  akin  to  Sw.  dusk, 
dull  weather;  Icel.  dosha,  to  dawdle;  L.G. 
dusken,  to  slumber,  perhaps  also  to  dose.] 
Tending  to  darkness,  or  moderately  dark; 
tending  to  a  dark  or  black  colour;  moder- 
ately black;  swarthy. — n.  An  approach  to 
darkness;  incipient  or  imperfect  obscurity; 
a  middle  degree  between  light  and  dark- 
ness; twilight;  darkness  of  colour.  —  v.t.\ 
To  make  dusky,  or  somewhat  dark.— v.i. f 
To  begin  to  lose  light  or  whiteness;  to; 
grow  dark;  to  cause  a  dusky  appearance.— 
Dusken,  dus'kn,  v.i.  To  grow  dusk;  to 
become  dark. — v.t.  To  make  dusk,  or  some- 
what dark.— Duskily,  dus'ki-li,  adv.  In 
a  dusky  manner.— Duskiness,  dus'ki-nes,  < 
n.  The  state  of  being  dusky.— Dusklsli 
dus'kish,  a.  Moderately  dusky.— Dusky, 
dus'ki,  a.  Partially  dark  or  obscure;  not 
luminous;  tending  to  blackness  in  colour; 
dark-coloured;  not  bright;  gloomy. 

Dust,  dust,  n.  [A.Sax.  dust,  dust;  same 
word  as  Icel.  and  L.D.  dust,  D.  duist,  dust: 
akin  to  G.  dunst,  vapour.]  Fine  dry  par 
tides  of  earth  or  other  matter,  so  attenu- 
ated  that  they  may  be  raised  and  wafted 
by  the  wind;  hence,  fig.  commotion  and 
confusion  accompanying  a  struggle;  eartr 
or  earthy  matter  as  symbolic  of  mortality 
the  body  when  it  has  mouldered  in  tht 
grave;  the  grave;  a  low  condition;  monej 
(colloq.).—To  throio  dust  in  one's  eyes,  tc 
mislead;  to  blind  as  to  the  true  characte: 
of  something.— v.*.  To  free  from  dust;  tc 
brush,  wipe,  or  sweep  away  dust;  to  beat 
to  sprinkle  with  dust.— Dust-ball.  n.  A 
disease  in  horses,  in  which  a  hard  ball  i 
formed  in  the  intestinal  canal.  —  DllSt 
brand,  n.  Smut,  a  disease  of  cereals. - 
Dust-brusll,  n.  A  brush  for  removini 
dust,  as  from  articles  of  furniture.— Dust 
cart,  n.  A  cart  for  conveying  dust  am 
refuse  from  the  streets— Duster,  dus'ter 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  clears  from  dust 
a  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the  clotb 
ing  from  dust.— Dustiness,  dus'ti-nes,  n 
The  state  of  being  dusty.—  Dust-man,  » 
One  whose  employment  is  to  remove  air 
and  filth.— Dust- pan,  n.  A  utensil  t 
convey  dust  brushed  from  the  floor,  furn . 
ture,  &c.-Dusty,  dus'ti,  a.  Filled,  coverec 
or  sprinkled  with  dust;  reduced  to  dust 
like  dust;  of  the  colour  of  dust. 
Dutch,  dutsh,  n.  [G.  deutsch,  German,  Ge 
manic,  pertaining  to  the  Germanic  or  lei 
tonic  race:  O.H.G.  diutisc,  from  diot,  A.sa: 
theod,  Goth,  thiuda,  people.  The  word  hi 
latterly  been  narrowed  from  its  origin; 
meaning.  The  term  Low  Dutch  mear 
Dutch  or  Low  German  (Plattdeutsch ,  t 
opposed  to  High  Dutch  {Hochdeutsch).  < 
German  proper.]  PI.  originally,  "be  ue 
manic  race;  the  German  peoples  general! 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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•r  only  applied  to  the  people  of  Holland; 
,,.  the  language  spoken  In  Holland  <i 
rtalnlng  to  Holland  or  its  inhabitants, 
itch  auction,  an  auction  a1  which  theauo 
nts  with  a  high  price,  ami  cornea 
wn  till  be  meets  with  a  bidder;  a  mock 
,•11,111  Dutch  courage,  false  or  artificial 
■age;  boldness  Inspired  by  intoxicating 
nts  ihitch  clover,  white  clover,  a  valu 
[,•  pasture  plant.  Dutch  concert,  a  con- 
t  in  which  a  company  join,  each  sinning 
1  own  song  at  the  same  time  as  his  neigh 

ur,  or  In  which  each   member  sinus  a 

v'  of  a  souk,  some  well  known  chorns 
mg  nseil  i>*  the  burden  after  eaoh  verse 
Vu'.ch  gold,  Dutch  metal,  an  alloy  of 
ven  parts  of  copper  and  two  of  zinc. — 
itch  leaf,  false  gold-leaf.  Dutch  mineral, 
|i|ht  beaten  out  into  very  thin  leaves.— 
itch  myrtle,  sweet  gale;  a  fragrant  shrub 
nid  in  bogs  and  moors.  Dutch  oven,  a 
1  hanging  screen  for  cooking  before  a 
clien  range  or  ordinary  tire  -  grate.  — 
it,h  pink,  chalk  or  whiting  dyed  yellow 
th  a  decoction  of  birch -leaves,  French 
rries,  and  alum.  —  Dutchman,  dutsh'- 
in,  ft.  A  native  of  Holland;  a  Hollander, 
ilrli.  dutsh,  u.  [Duchess.]  Coster  slang 
r  wife. 

ity.  du'ti,  n.  [From  due.]  That  which 
Wrson  is  hound  by  any  natural,  moral,  or 
:al  obligation  to  do  or  perform ;  what 
s  to  be  done  as  being  due  towards  an- 
ur;  obligation  to  do  something;  obe- 
•nee ;  submission ;  act  of  reverence  or 
MOOt;  any  service,  business,  or  office; 
rticularly,  military  or  similar  service;  a 
x,  toll,  or  impost;  any  sum  of  money 
juired  by  government  to  be  paid  on  the 
portation,  exportation,  or  consumption 

goods.  —  Duteous,  du'te-us,  a.  Per- 
miing  that  which  is  due,  or  that  which 
w,  justice,  or  propriety  requires;  dutiful; 
edient;  enjoined  by  duty  (Shak.)i.  — 
iitcously,  du'te-us-li,  adv.  In  a  dute- 
■  manner.  —  DuteoilSIICtiS,  du'te-us- 
s,  n.  Quality  of  being  duteous. — Ditll- 
:>le,  du'ti-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  the  imposi- 
)ii  of  duty  or  customs.— Dutiful,  du'ti- 
l,  a.  Performing  the  duties  or  obligations 
luired  by  law,  justice,  or  propriety;  obe- 
eut;  submissive  to  superiors;  expressive 

respect  or  a  sense  of  duty;  respectful; 
rerential;  required  by  duty.  —  Dull  - 
illy,  du'ti-ful-li,  adv.  In  a  dutiful  man- 
:  .— Dutifiilness,  du'ti-fiil-nes,  n.  The 
ite  or  character  of  being  dutiful. — Duty- 
'ee,  a.  Free  from  tax  or  duty. 
IX,  duks,  n.  [L.,  a  leader,  a  chief.  Duke.] 
ie  head  or  chief  pupil  of  a  class  or  divi- 
m  in  a  public  school. 

valye,  n.  A  valve  for  opening  and  clos- 
g  the  induction  and  eduction  passages  of 
steam-engine  cylinder,  so  called  from  its 
an  resembling  the  letter  D. 
vale,  dwal,  n.  [A.Sax.  dwala,  dwola, 
tot,  from  dwelian,  to  err,  to  be  torpid  or 
ill.]  The  deadly  nightshade,  which  pos- 
sses  stupefying  or  poisonous  properties. 

ivarf,  dwarf,  n.  [A.Sax.  diverg,  dweorg, 
.  dwerg,  Sw.  diverg,  dwerf,  L.  G.  dwarf,  a 
varf.]  A  general  name  for  an  animal  or 
ant  which  is  much  below  the  ordinary 
se  of  the  species  or  kind;  a  very  diminu- 
re  man  or  woman. — v.t.  To  hinder  from 
owing  to  the  natural  size;  to  prevent  the 
le  development  of;  to  stunt;  to  cause  to 
ok  small  or  insignificant  by  comparison. 
vi.  To  become  less;  to  become  dwarfish 
stunted.—  Dwarfish,  dwar'fish,  a.  Like 
dwarf;  below  the  common  stature  or  size; 
■ry  small;  low;  petty;  despicable.— Dwar- 
sllly,  dwar'fish-li,  adv.  In  a  dwarfish 
anner.— Dwarfishness,  dwar'fish-nes, 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dwarfish. 
Dwarf- wall,  n.  A  wall  of  less  height 
ian  a  story  of  a  building. 

well,  dwel,  v.i.—dicelled,  usually  contrac- 
d  into  dwelt,  dwelling.  [From  A.Sax. 
cellan,  to  deceive,  prevent,  hinder;  Icel. 
elja,  to  hinder,  to  delay;  Dan.  dvazle,  to 
iter,  delay,  dwell;  akin  dull.]  To  abide 
1  a  permanent  resident;  to  live  in  a  place; 
>  have  a  habitation  for  some  time  or  per- 
lanently;  to  be  in  any  state  or  condition; 
)  continue.— To  dwell  on  or  upon,  to  keep 


the  a 1 1 . ■  1 1 1 1 . .  1 1  fixed  ODj  bO  bang  upon  with 
fondness;  to  occupy  a  long  time  with,  tO  Df 

tedious  over.  Dweller,  dwel  er,  n  One 
who  dwells;  an  inhabitant     Dwelling, 

dwelling.    11         I  labitation  ;     place    « .  1     resld 

enoe;  abode;  continuance;  residence. — 
Dwelling-house,  n.  A  house  Intended 
to  be  oooupled  as  a  residenoe,  In  oontraduv 

tinction  ti>  a  place  of  business,  olliee,  or 
other    building.        Dwelling  -plaee,    ft. 

The  place  "i  11  sldenoe, 

Dwindle,  dwin'dl,  V  i.  dwindled,  iltrin- 
dliug.  [FreQ.  from  O.K.  and  Bo.  dutne; 
A  Sax.  awinan,  tO  pine,  waste  away=D. 
dii-ijiieii,  Icel.  ilruia,  Dan.  trine,  to  pine.) 
To  diminish  gradually;  to  become  small  and 
Insignificant;  to  shrink;  to  waste  or  con- 
sume away;  to  degenerate.—  v.t.  To  cause 
to  dwindle. — ».  The  process  of  dwindling; 
decline.  — Dwindled,  dwin'dld,  p.  and  a. 
Shrunk;  diminished  in  size.  Dwilldlc- 
meiit.  dwin'dl-ment,  ft.  The  act  or  state 
of  dwindling. 

Dyad,  dl'ad,  n.  [Gr.  dyas,  dyados,  from 
dyo,  two.]  Two  units  treated  as  one;  a 
pair;  a  couple;  chem.  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, each  atom  of  which,  in  combining 
with  other  bodies,  is  equivalent  to  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.— Dyadie,  di-ad'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  number  two, 
or  to  a  dyad;  consisting  of  two  parts  or 
elements.— Dyas,  di'as,  ?i.  [Gr.]  Oeol.  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Permian 
system  from  its  being  divided  into  two 
principal  groups. 

Dyareliy,  di'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  duo,  two,  arche, 
rule.]    The  rule  of  two  persons  together. 

Dye,  di,  v.t.— dyed,  dyeing.  [A.Sax.  deagan, 
dedgian,  from  deag,  dye,  colour,  perhaps 
akin  to  dew.]  To  give  a  new  and  permanent 
colour  to:  applied  particularly  to  cloth  or 
the  materials  of  cloth,  as  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
and  linen;  also  to  hair,  skins,  &c. ;  to  stain; 
to  colour;  to  tinge.— n.  A  colouring  liquor; 
colour;  stain;  tinge.— Dyer,  dl'er,  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  dye  cloth  and  the 
like.— Dye-llOUSe,  n.  A  building  in  which 
dyeing  is  carried  on. — Dyer's-niOSS,  n. 
Same  as  Archil— Dyer'8-weed,  n.  A 
British  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  migno- 
nette, affording  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. — 
Dye-stuff,  n.  Materials  used  in  dyeing. 
—Dye-wood,  n.  A  general  name  for 
any  wood  from  which  dye  is  extracted. — 
Dye- work.  n.  An  establishment  in  which 
dyeing  is  carried  on. 

Dying,  di'ing,  a.  Mortal;  destined  to 
death ;  given,  uttered,  or  manifested  just 
before  death  (dying  words);  pertaining  to  or 
associated  with  death  (dying  hour);  drawing 
to  a  close;  fading  away. — n.  The  act  of 
expiring;  death.— Dylngly,  di'ing-li,  adv. 
In  an  expiring  manner.— Dyiligness,  di'- 
ing-nes,  n.  The  state  of  dying;  affected 
languor  or  faintness;  languishment. 

Dyke,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  Dike. 

Dynani,  di'naro,  n.  [Gr.  dynamis,  power.] 
A  term  proposed  to  express  a  unit  of  work 
equal  to  a  weight  of  1  lb.  raised  through 
1  foot  in  a  second;  afoot-pound. — Dynaill- 
eter,  di-nam'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  magnifying  power  of  tele- 
scopes. —  Dynametric,  Dynametri- 
eal,  dl'na-met'rik,  di'na-met'ri-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  dynameter.  —  Dynamic, 
Dynamical,  di-nam'ik,  di-nam'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  strength,  power,  or  force ; 
relating  to  dynamics;  relating  to  the  effects 
of  the  forces  or  moving  agencies  in  nature. — 
Dynamical  electricity,  current  electricity. — 
Dynamically,  di-nam'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  dynamical  manner.  —  Dynamics,  di- 
nam'iks,  n.  The  science  which  investigates 
the  action  of  force,  now  usually  divided 
into  Statics  and  Kinetics,  the  former  dealing 
with  forces  such  as  compel  rest  or  prevent 
change  of  motion,  the  latter  with  forces 
that  cause  motion  or  change  of  motion. 
[Formerly  the  term  was  used  as  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Kinetics,  Mechanics  being 
then  equivalent  to  Dynamics  as  now  used.] 
Dynamism,  di'na-mizm,  n.  The  doctrine 
that  all  substance  involves  force.— Dyna- 
mite, di'na-mit,  n.  An  explosive  sub- 
stance consisting  of  a  siliceous  earth,  and 
sometimes  of  charcoal,  saw-dust,  &c,  im- 


pregnated with  nit n i  glycerine,  and  having 

a  disruptive  1 tlmated  at  about  eight 

times  that  of  gunpowdei  Dj  n  anil  lard, 
IM  uamlfer,  dl'na  mil  ara,  din  a  mil  or, 
//  (to.  who  uses  dynamite  roi  destroying 
publlo  bulloUngs  or  other  criminal  purposes, 
— Dynamo,  dl'na  m6,  ft,  A  machine  for 
converting  energy  from  a  mechanical  into 
an  electric  form  iiy  the  use  of  elect  ro-mag- 
Dyiiamourapli.  di  oam'o  graf.  n 
An  instrument  for  mi  at  111  in  and  making 
a  graphic  record  of  mnsculai  power.  Dy- 
namometer, dl'na  ii ' '  >'  i.  ,i.   An  in 

strumeut  for  measuring  force  or  power, 
especially  that  of  men,  animals,  machines, 
the  strength  of  materials,  fee  Dj  liailio- 
metrie,  Dy  namomelrieal,  dfns  mo 
inet'rik,  din'a-mo-met"ri-kal,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dynamometer  or  to  the 
measurement  of  force. — Dynamo-elec- 
tric, di-nam'o-e-lek"trik,  a.  With  machine, 
an  electric  generator  or  motor. 
Dynasty,  din'as-ti,  n.  [Gr.  dynatteia, 
sovereignty,  from  dynastes,  a  lord  or  chief, 
from  dynamai,  to  be  strong,  dynamis. 
power.]  A  race  or  succession  of  rulers  of 
the  same  line  or  family,  who  govern  a  par- 
ticular country;  the  period  during  which 
they  rule.— Dynastic,  di-nas'tik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 
Dyne,  din,  n.  [Gr.  dynamis,  power] 
Physics,  a  unit  of  force,  being  that  force 
which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  one  second, 
generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per 
second. 

Dysjesfhesia,  dis-es-the'si-a,  n.    [Gr.  dye, 

withdifficulty,ais£/iesis,perception.]  Pathol. 

impaired  feeling;  insensibility. 
Dyschroa,    dis'kro-a,   n.    [Gr.    dys,   and 

chroa,  colour.]    Med.  a  discoloured  state  of 

the  skin. 

Dyscrasla,  Dyscrasy,  dis-kra'si-a,  dis'- 
kra-si,  n.  [Gr.  dyskrasia—dys,  evil,  and 
krusis,  habit.]    Med.  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

Dysentery,  dis'en-te-ri,  n.  [Gr.  dysenteria 
— dys,  bad,  and  entera,  intestines.]  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine,  accompanied  generally 
with  much  fever  and  great  prostration, 
frequent  stools,  the  discharges  being  mixed 
with  blood  and  mucous  or  other  morbid 
matter,  griping  of  the  bowels,  and  tenesmus. 
—Dysenteric,  Dysenterical,  dis-en- 
ter'ik,  dis-en-ter'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
afflicted  with  dysentery. 

Dyslogistic,  dis-lo-jis'tik,  a.  [Formed  on 
the  model  of  eulogistic,  dys  signifying  ill, 
and  the  word  having  therefore  the  opposite 
signification  of  eulogistic]  Conveying  cen- 
sure, disapproval,  or  opprobrium;  censori- 
ous;; opprobrious.— DyslOgiStically,  dis- 
lo-jis'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  dyslogistic  manner; 
so  as  to  convey  censure  or  disapproval. — 
Dysiogy,  dis'lo-ji,  n.  Dispraise;  opposite 
of  eulogy. 

Dysmenorrhea,  dis'men-o-re"a,  n.  [Gr. 
dys,  difficult,  men,  month,  rheo,  to  flow.] 
Difficult  or  painful  menstruation. 

Dysodile,  dis'o-dil,  n.  [Gr.  dys,  bad,  and 
ozo,  to  smell,  and  hyle,  matter.]  A  species 
of  coal,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish- gray 
colour,  in  masses  composed  of  thin  layers, 
which,  when  burning,  emits  a  very  fetid 
odour. 

Dysorexia,  Dysorexy,  dis-o-rek'si-a.dis'- 
o-rek-si,  n.  [Gr.  dys,  bad,  and  orexis,  appe- 
tite.] Med.  a  bad  or  depraved  appetite;  a 
want  of  appetite. 

Dyspepsia,  Dyspepsy,  dis-pep'si-a,  dis- 
pep'si,  7i.  [Gr.  dyspepsia  —  dys,  bad,  and 
pepto,  to  concoct,  to  digest.]  Indigestion, 
or  difficulty  of  digestion;  a  state  of  the 
stomach  in  which  its  functions  aredisturbed, 
without  the  presence  of  other  diseases,  or 
when,  if  they  are  present,  they  are  but  of 
minor  importance.  —  Dyspeptic,  Dys- 
peptical, dis-pep'tik,  dis-pep'ti-kal,  a. 
Afflicted  with  dyspepsia;  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  in  dyspepsy. — Dyspeptic,  n.  A 
person  afflicted  with  dyspepsy. 

Dysphagia,  Dysphagy,  dis-fa'ji  a,  dis'- 
fa-ji,  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and  phago,  to  eat.] 
Med.  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Dysphonia,  Dysphony,  dis-f5'ni-a,  dis'- 
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DYSPNCEA 


fo  ni,  ii.     [Qr.  dys,  bud,  anil  phdnf,  voice.  | 

Ifiad.  a  iiiiiicuity  of  speaking  occasioned  l>y 

an  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

IM  spinea,  dis|>  ma,  i/  [Qr.  dvapnoia— 
ay*,  ill,  and  pnro,  bo  breathe.]  Sini  diffl 
cuiiy  of  breathing.— DyspnoICi  disp-nd7- 
ik,  a,  Affected  with  or  resulting  from 
dyspnoea. 

Dystcleology,    dis'tol-e-ol"o-ji,    R,     The 
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doctrine  of  the  absence  of  purpose  or  inten- 
tlon  in  I  he  hi  iiicturc  of  animals,  as  seen  in 
the  existence  of  rudimentary  organs  that 
can  be  of  no  use  in  the  animal  economy. 

Dysthymic,  dis  iiiim'ik,  a.  [Gr,  dyuthymi 
kns,  melanclioly — dys,  bad,  and  thymus',  the 
soul  or  spirit. J  Med.  affected  with  despond- 
ency; depressed  in  spirits;  dejected. 

Dysnrla,  Dysury,  dis-Q'ri-a,  dis  u'ri,  n. 


EARTH 

[Qr.  dysnuria—dys,  ill,   and  ouron,  in 
Mid.  difliculty   in   discliarging    the    11 
attended  with  pain  and  a  sensation  ol 
— Dysurlc,  dis-Q'rik,  a.     Pertainii 
dysury. 

Dzlggetai,  dzig'ge-ta,  n.    The  wild  aw  of 
Central  Asia,  a  fine  swift  animal,   ii 
mediate  in  appearance  and  character 
tween  the  horse  and  the  ass. 


E 


E,  the  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet,  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet; /hms.  the  third  note  or  degree  of  the 
natural  or  diatonic  scale. 

Each,  ech,  distrib.  a.  and pron.  [O.E.  eche, 
ech,  ych,  uch,  elch,  etc,  ilk;  A. Sax.  lelc,  from 
d  =  aye,  ever,  and  lie,  like;  similar  to  D. 
and  L.G.  elk,  G.  jeglich.  Comp.  such  and 
which.]  Every  one  of  any  number  separately 
considered  or  treated;  every  one  of  two  or 
more  considered  individually.  "With  other 
it  is  used  reciprocally;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to 
assist  each  other  (that  is,  each  to  assist  the 
other). 

Eager,  e'ger,  a.  [O.E.  egre,  O.Fr.  eigre, 
Mod.Fr.  aigre,  eager,  sharp,  biting,  from 
L.  acer,  acris,  sharp,  from  root  which  ap- 
pears in  acute  acid,  acrid,  &c]  Sharp, 
sour,  acid  (Shak.)t;  excited  by  ardent  desire 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  object;  ardent  to 
pursue,  perform,  or  obtain;  ardently  wish- 
ing or  longing;  vehement;  fervid;  earnest; 
impetuous;  keen.— Eagerly,  e'ger-li,  adv. 
In  an  eager  manner.— Eagerness,  e'ger- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
eager;  keenness;  ardour;  zeal. 

Eagle,  e'gl,  n.  [Fr.  aigle,  from  L.  aquila, 
an  eagle,  fem.  of  the  rare  adj.  aquilus, 
dark-coloured,  swarthy.]  A  common  name 
of  many  large  birds  of  prey,  characterized 
by  a  hooked  beak  and  curved,  sharp,  and 
strong  claws  (talons),  and  by  its  great 
powers  of  flight  and  vision,  often  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  royalty;  a  military  standard 
having  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  such  as  that 
of  ancient  Rome  and  modern  France;  a 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  ten  dollars,  or  about  forty-two  shillings 
sterling;  a  reading  desk  in  churches  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings.— 
Eaglet,  e'glet,  n.  Asmall  or  young  eagle.— 
Eagle-eyed ,  a.  Sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle ; 
having  an  acute  sight.  —  Eagle-owl,  n. 
A  horned  owl  little  inferior  in  size  to  the 
golden  eagle.— Eagle-Stone,  n.  A  variety 
of  argillaceous  iron  ore  occurring  in  sphe- 
rical, oval,  or  reniform  masses  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's 
head;  so  called  from  an  ancient  notion 
that  they  were  often  found  in  the  nests  of 
eagles.— Eagle-WOO«l,  n.  A  highly  fra- 
grant wood,  much  esteemed  by. Asiatics  for 
burning  as  incense. 

Eagre,  Eager,  e'ger,  n.  [A.Sax.  edgor, 
igor,  Icel.  cegir,  the  sea.]  A  tidal  wave 
moving  up  a  river  or  estuary  at  spring-tide, 
as  in  the  Severn,  Solway,  &c;  a  bore. 

Ealdorman.    Alderman. 

Eanlilig.t  enling,  n.  [A.Sax.  ednian,  to 
bring  forth,  and  ling,  dim.  term.]  A  lamb 
just  brought  forth.     {Shak.) 

Ear,  er,  n.  [A.Sax.  edre  =  D.  oor,  Icel.  eyra, 
Dan.  ore,  G.  ohr,  L.  auris,  G.  ous.]  The 
organ  of  hearing,  which  in  man  and  higher 
animals  is  composed  of  the  external  ear, 
a  cartilaginous  funnel  for  collecting  the 
sound  waves  and  directing  them  inwards; 
the  middle  ear,  tympanum  or  drum;  and 
the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth;  the  sense 
of  hearing;  the  power  of  distinguishing 
sounds;  the  power  of  nice  perception  of 
the  differences  of  musical  sounds;  a  favour- 
able hearing;  attention;  heed;  a  part  of 
any  inanimate  object  resembling  an  ear; 
a  projecting  part  from  the  side  of  anything; 
a  handle  of  a  tub,  pitcher,  &c— All  ear,  all 
attention. — To  set  by  the  ears,  to  make  strife 
between;  to  cause  to  quarrel.— Up  to  the 


ears,  over  head  and  ears,  deeply  absorbed 
or  engrossed;  overwhelmed.— Eared,  erd, 
a.  Having  ears :  usually  in  compounds,  as 
long-eared.  —  Earless,  er'les,  n.  Having 
no  ears;  wanting  the  external  ear.— Ear- 
ache, n.  Pain  in  the  ear.— Ear-cockle, 
n.  A  disease  in  wheat  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  grain  of  a  microscopic  worm.— Ear- 
drop, n.  An  ornamental  pendant  for  the 
ear.  —  Ear- drum,  n.  The  tympanum 
(which  see).— Ear-hole,  n.  The  aperture 
or  opening  of  the  external  ear.  — Ear- 
mark, n.  A  mark  on  the  ear  for  dis- 
tinguishing sheep,  pigs,  cattle,  &e:  hence 
any  mark  for  distinction  or  identification. 
— v.t.  To  distinguish  by  putting  an  ear- 
mark on;  to  set  apart  funds  for  an  overdue 
purpose  or  estimate.— Ear-pick,  n.  An 
instrument  for  cleaning  the  ear.  —  Ear- 
piercing,  a.  Piercing  the  ear;  sharp; 
shrill;  acute.—  Ear-ring,  n.  An  ornament 
ring  worn  hanging  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
and  usually  carrying  a  jewelled  pendant.— 
Ear-shell,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  gastero- 
podous  molluscs,  so  called  from  the  flatness 
and  smallness  of  the  spire  of  the  shell  giving 
it  some  resemblance  to  an  ear.— Ear-shot, 
n.  The  distance  the  ear  can  perceive  sound; 
hearing  distance.— Ear-trumpet,  n.  An 
instrument,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
oidal  tube,  used  to  enable  persons  somewhat 
deaf  to  hear  more  readily. — Ear-wax,  n. 
The  waxy  or  viscous  substance  secreted  by 
the  ear;  cerumen.  —  Earwig,  er'wig,  n. 
[A.Sax.  tvicga,  a  beetle.]  One  of  a  family 
of  insects  having  a  long  narrow  body  and  a 
pair  of  nippers  at  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen: so  called  from  a  popular  delusion 
that  they  have  a  propensity  to  creep  into 
the  ear.— Ear-witness,t  «•  One  able  to 
give  evidence  from  his  own  hearing;  an 
auditor. 

Ear,  er,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  erian,  O.Fris.  era, 
Icel.  erja,  Goth,  arjan,  L.  aro,  Gr.  aroo,  to 
plough.]  To  plough  or  till.  (O.T.)— Ear- 
ing, er'ing,  n.  A  ploughing  of  land;  till- 
ing.   (O.T.) 

Ear,  er,  n.  [A.Sax.  ear,  D.  aar,  G.  ahre,  an 
ear.]  A  spike  or  head  of  corn  or  grain; 
that  part  of  cereal  plants  which  contains 
the  flowers  and  seeds.— v.!  To  shoot,  as  an 
ear;  to  form  ears,  as  corn. 

Earl,  erl,  n.  [A.Sax.  eorl,  Icel.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  jarl,  an  earl.]  In  Britain  a  nobleman, 
the  third  in  rank,  being  next  below  a 
marquis,  and  next  above  a  viscount.  — 
Earldom,  erl'dum,  n.  The  jurisdiction 
or  dignity  of  an  earl.— Earl-marshal,  n. 
An  officer  of  state  in  Great  Britain,  who, 
as  the  head  of  the  College  of  Arms,  deter- 
mines all  rival  claims  to  arms,  and  grants 
armorial  bearings,  through  the  medium  of 
the  king-of-arms. 

Early,  er'li,  a.  [A.Sax.  aerlice  (adv.),  from 
aer,  soon,  lie,  like.  Ere.]  In  advance  of 
something  else  as  regards  time;  sooner 
than  ordinary;  produced  or  happening  be- 
fore the  usual  time  (early  fruit,  early  matu- 
rity); forward;  being  at  the  beginning; 
first  (in  early  manhood,  early  times).— Early 
English  architecture,  the  style  of  architec- 
ture into  which  the  Norman  passed,  the 
distinctive  features  of  which  are  pointed 
arches,  long,  narrow,  lancet-shaped  win- 
dows without  mullions,  and  a  peculiar  pro- 
jecting ornament  in  the  hollows  of  the 
mouldings,  called  the  dog-tooth  ornament: 
called  also  the  First  Pointed  or  Lancet 
Style. — Early  Victorian,  of  art,  literature, 
or"  the  state  prevailing  at  the  time,  with  a 


slight  tinge  of  depreciation.— adv.  Soon,  ot 
sooner  than  usual  or  than  others;  in  . 
season;  betimes.— Earllncss,  er'li-neB,  r. 
The  state  of  being  early. 

Earn,  em,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  earnian,  to  earn, 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  one's  labours;  O.D.  erne, 
G.  ernte,  harvest.]  To  merit  or  deserve  by 
labour  or  by  any  performance;  to  gain  by 
labour,  service,  or  performance;  to  deserve 
and  receive  as  compensation.— Earning!*, 
er'ningz,  n.  pi.  That  which  is  earned;  what 
is  gained  or  deserved  by  labour,  services,  or 
performance;  wages;  reward;  recompense. 

Earnest,  er'nest,  a.  [A.Sax.  eornest,  ear- 
nestness, eorneste  (adj.),  earnest,  serious; 
cog.  D.  and  G.  ernst,  earnest,  D.  ermten,  to 
endeavour.]  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object;  eager  to  obtain;  having  a  longing 
desire;  warmly  engaged  or  incited;  warm; 
zealous;  intent;  serious;  grave.— n.  Serious- 
ness; a  reality;  a  real  event,  as  opposed  to 
jesting  or  feigned  appearance.— Earnest- 
ly, er'nest-li,  adv.  In  an  earnest  manner. 
—Earnestness,  er'nest-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  earnest. 

Earnest,  er'nest,  n.  [From  W.  ernes,  ear- 
nest or  pledge,  from  em,  a  pledge.]  Some- 
thing given  by  way  of  token  or  pledge,  to 
bind  a  bargain  and  prove  a  sale;  a  part  paid 
or  delivered  beforehand,  as  a  pledge  and 
security  for  the  whole,  or  as  a  token  of 
more  to  come;  fig.  anything  which  gives 
assurance,  promise,  or  indication  of  what' 
is  to  follow;  first-fruits;  token.— Earnest- 
money,  n.  Money  paid  as  earnest  to  bind 
a  bargain  or  ratify  and  prove  a  sale. 

Earth,    erth,    n.     [A.Sax.    eorthe;    Goth. 
airtha,  Icel.  jorth,  Sw.  and  Dan.  jord,  G. 
erde,    allied   to  A.Sax.   eard,   soil,  home, 
dwelling,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  era,  Skr.  ira 
—earth,  and  to  L,  aro,  to  plough.]    The 
particles  which  compose  the  mass  of  the 
globe,  but  more  particularly  the  particles 
which  form  the  mould  on  the  surface  oi 
the  globe;  the  globe  which  we  inhabit;  the 
planet  third  in  order  from  the  sun;  the 
world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  exist 
ence;   the  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  dry 
land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea;  the  ground 
the  hole  in  which  a  fox  or  other  burrowing 
animal  hides  itself;  chem.  the  name  givei 
to  certain  tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  and  un 
inflammable  substances,  the  most  impor 
tant  of  which  are  lime,  baryta,  strontia 
magnesia,  alumina,  zirconia,  glucina,  yttria 
and  thoria. — v.t.  To  hide  in  the  earth;  tc 
cover  with  earth  or  mould.— v.i.  To  retin 
under  ground;  to  burrow. — Earth  current* 
in  elect,  strong  irregular  currents,  whic! 
disturb  telegraphic   lines  of   considerable 
length,  flowing  from  one  part  of  the  lin> 
to  another,  affecting  the  instruments  am 
frequently  interrupting   telegraphic  coin 
munication.— Earthen,  erth'n,  a.  Mad. 
of  earth;  composed  of  clay  or  other  lik' 
substance.— Earthly,  erth'li,  a.  Pert*"1 
ing  to  the  earth  or  this  world;  worldlj. 
temporal;  gross;  vile;  carnal;  mean;  com 
posed  of  earth;  among  the  things  of  tin 
earth;  possible;   conceivable.  —  Eartllii 
ness,  erth'li-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quant 
of  being  earthly—  Earthlilig,  erth  ling 
n.  An-inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a  mortal; 
frail  creature;  one  much  attached  to  worloi 
affairs;   a  worldling— Eartliy,  er'thi,  c 
Of  or  pertaining  to  earth;   composed  c 
earth;   partakiug  of  the  nature  of  earb 
like  earth  or  having  some  of  its  properties 
— Earthiness,  er'thi-nes,  n.  The  scate  c 
quality  of  being  earthy.— Earth-born,  1, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  m5ve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oih  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  tf. 
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A  ot  the  earth;  springing  originally 
1  the  earth;  relating  tool  occasioned  by 
lily  objects;  of  low  birth;  meanlv  born. 
urllt-  l»oii»<l.  «•  Fastened  by  the 
but*  of  the  earth;  firmly  lis*1'!  in  the 
ii.  Earth-closet,  ».  A  night-stool 
oorenienoe  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 

faooefl  are  received  In  a  quantity  of 
I  Earthenware,  erth'n-war,  n. 
ry  iort  of  household  utenail  made  of 

hardened  In  the  Are;  crockery;  pottery. 
urlli-flav  n.   A  tino  variety  of  asbes- 

whoso  lout;  flexible  parallel  filaments 

so  delicate  us  to  resemble  flax.  — 
rtlilr-niliidcd,  <(.  Having  a  mind 
>ted  to  earthly  tilings.  —  l.arllili- 
ndcdness,  n.  The  state  of  being 
Ely-minded.— Earth-nut,  n.  An  urn- 
Herons  plant  common  in  woods  and 
Is  in  Britain,  producing  a  brown  sweet- 
farinaceous  tuber  or  nut  about  the  size 
chestnut,  formed  4  to  6  inches  below  t  he 
ace,  and  of  which  swine  are  fond;  also 
une  given  to  the  ground-nut.— Earth" 

n.  Petroleum.— Eartli-i>lat<\  ». 
g.  a  buried  plate  of  metal  connected 
1  the  battery  or  line  wire,  by  means  of 
:h  the  earth  itself  is  made  to  complete 
circuit,  so  that  a  return  wire  is  unneces- 

1. — Earthquake,  erth'kwak,  n.    a 

ling,  trembling,  or  concussion  of  the 
h,  sometimes  a  slight  tremor,  at  other 
B8  a  violent  shaking  or  convulsion,  in 
ch  vast  chasms  open,  swallowing  up 
etinies  whole  cities;  at  other  times  a 
ting  or  heaving  of  the  earth:  probably 

to  internal  igneous  forces. — Earth- 
ne,  ».  A  name  given  to  the  faint  light 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  moon  not  illumi- 
3d  by  the  sun,  due  to  the  illumination 
hat  portion  by  the  light  which  the  earth 
?cts  on  her.— Earth  tremor,  n.  A 
bt  shaking  of  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
t  may  be  noted  by  special  instruments — 
se  unknown.  —  Earth-work,  n.  A 
n  applied  to  all  operations  where  earth 
to  be  removed  or  collected  together,  as 
:uttings,  embankments.  &c;  a  fortifica- 
1  constructed  of  earth.— Earth-worm, 
The  common  worm  found  in  the  soil, 
racterized  by  along  body  divided  by  trans- 
le  furrows  into  a  great  number  of  rings, 
I  destitute  of  legs,  visible  appendages, 
I  organs  of  sight;  a  mean  sordid  wretch. 
e,  ez,  n.  [Fr.  aise,  ease;  O.Fr.  eise, 
1,  aize,  ease;  Pr.  aise,  It.  agio,  O.It.  asio, 
?:  all  words  of  very  doubtful  origin.] 
edom  from  labour  or  exertion,  or  from 
sical  pain,  disturbance,  excitement,  or 
loyance;  freedom  from  concern,  anxiety, 
citude,  or  anything  that  frets  or  ruffles 

mind;  tranquillity;  repose;  freedom 
n  difficulty  or  great  labour;  facility; 
idom  from  constraint,  formality,  stiff- 
s,  harshness,  forced  expressions,  or  un- 
ural  arrangement ;  unaffectedness.  — 
ipel  of  ease,  a  chapel  taking  off  the  burdens 
1  large  parish,  and  having  right  to  most 
t  of  ecclesiastical  duties.  —  v.t. — eased, 
ing.  To  free  from  pain,  suffering,  anxiety, 
e,  or  any  disquiet  or  annoyance;  to  re- 
el to  give  rest  to;  to  mitigate;  to  alle- 
te ;  to  assuage ;  to  allay;  to  abate  or 
love  in  part  (to  ease  pain,  grief,  a  bur- 
1,  &c);  to  render  less  difficult;  to  facili- 
3;  to  release  from  pressure  or  restraint 
moving  gently;  to  shift  a  little.—  Ease- 
I,  ez'ful,  a.  Giving  ease.  [Poet.]  — 
seilieht,  ez'ment,  n.  Convenience;  ac- 
umodation ;  that  which  gives  ease  or 
ef ;  tau\  a  privilege  without  profit  which 
1  proprietor  has  in  the  estate  of  another 
prietor,  distinct  from  the  ownership  of 

sod,  as  a  way,  water-course,  &c;  Scots 
',  servitude  (q. v.). —Easy,  e'zi,  a.  Being 
rest;  having  ease;  free  from  pain,  distur- 
lce,  suffering,  annoyance,  care,  trouble, 
icerrj,  anxiety,  orthelike;  quiet;  tranquil; 
ing  no  pain  or  disturbance;  requiring  no 
at  labour  or  exertion;  not  difficult;  not 
ep,  rough,  or  uneven;  geutle;  not  un- 
ling;  ready;  not  constrained,  stiff,  or 
mal;  not  rigid  or  strict;  smooth;  flowing; 
i  straitened  or  restricted  as  regards  money 
means;  affluent;  comfortable.— Easily, 
i-li,  adv.  In  an  easy  manner.— East- 
!S9,  e'zi-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
ng  easy. 


Easel,  c'zfl,  11,  1(1.  rsrl,  an  tins,  a  WOOdsn 
or  stand.]  Tin'  wooden  frame  ou 
which  painter*  place  piofeurss  \»inic  at 
work  upon  them. 

EiimI.  est,  »i.  [A.Sax.  abl  i»  <'">'.  0. 
est,  tceL  >iu;i,  connected  with  l'  aurora 
(am-,  onseta),  i.itii.  mis  r<t,  the  rsd  of 
morning,  skr.    mhos,   the  dawn,   from  a 

root  us,  to  burn,  as  in  L  itnir,  to  burn  | 
One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  being  the 
point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen 
to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  earth;  that  point  of  the  hori- 
zon lying  on  the  right  hand  when  one's 
face  is  turned  towards  the  north  pole;  the 
regions  or  countries  which  lie  east  of  Eu- 
rope; the  oriental  countries.— a.  Toward  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun;  opposite 
from  west.—  v.i.  To  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  east;  to  veer  from  the  north  or  south 
toward  the  east.— adv.  In  an  easterly  direc- 
tion; eastwards.— EasterlliiK,  cs'ter-ling, 
?i.  An  old  name  for  a  native  of  some  coun- 
try lying  eastward  of  Britain,  especially  a 
trader  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. — 
Easterly,  es'ter-li,  o.  Coming  from  the 
east;  moving  or  directed  eastward;  situated 
or  looking  toward  the  east.— adv.  On  the 
east;  in  the  direction  of  east.— Eastern, 
es'teru,  a.  [A.Sax.  edstern.]  Being  or 
dwelling  in  the  east;  oriental;  situated 
toward  the  east;  on  the  east  part;  going 
toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east. 
—Eastern  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  estab- 
lished in  Russia,  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Constantinople.— Eastern  Ques- 
tion, the  political  problem  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  Turkey.— Easting,  cs'ting,  n. 
The  distance  made  good  or  gained  by  a 
ship  to  the  eastward.— Eastward,  East- 
wards, est'werd,  est'werdz,  adv.  Toward 
the  east;'  in  the  direction  of  east  from  some 
point  or  place.— Eastward,  a.  Facing, 
pointing,  or  having  its  direction  towards 
the  east. 

Easter,  es'ter,  n.  [A.Sax.  edstre,  Easter, 
from  A.Sax.  Edstre,  Edstre,  O.H.G.  Os- 
tard,  a  goddess  of  light  or  spring,  in  hon- 
our of  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated  in 
April,  whence  this  month  was  called  east- 
ermdndth;  connected  with  east.]  A  mov- 
able festival  of  the  Christian  church  ob- 
served in  March  or  April  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

Easy.    Under  Ease. 

Eat,  et,  v.i.  pret.  eat  or  ate  (et,  at);  pp.  eat 
or  eaten  (et,  e'tn).  [A.Sax.  etan  -■  D.  eten, 
Icel.  eta,  Dan.  cede,  Goth,  itan,  G.  essen; 
from  root  seen  also  in  L.  edo,  Gr.  edo,  Skr. 
ad,  to  eat.]  To  masticate  and  swallow;  to 
partake  of  as  food:  said  especially  of  solids; 
to  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  gnaw  into 
gradually.  —  To  eat  one's  heart,  to  brood 
over  one's  sorrows  or  disappointments.— 
To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  one's  asser- 
tions.— Eat  his  terms,  dinners.  Said  of  a 
member  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  qualifying  by 
eating  in  the  hall  the  requisite  number  of 
dinners  for  his  admission. — v.i.  To  take 
food;  to  feed;  to  take  a  meal;  to  have  a 
particular  taste  or  character  when  eaten; 
to  make  way  by  corrosion ;  to  gnaw;  to 
enter  by  gradually  wearing,  or  separating 
the  parts  of  a  substance.— Eatable,  e'ta- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  eaten;  esculent.— 
n.  Anything  that  maybe  eaten;  that  which 
is  used  as  food;  an  edible  or  comestible. — 
Eater,  e'ter,  n.  One  who  eats;  that  which 
eats  or  corrodes. — Eating-house,  n.  A 
house  where  provisions  are  sold  ready 
dressed. 

Eatage,  e'taj,  n.    Same  as  Eddish. 

Ean,  o,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  aqua,  water.]  A 
word  used  with  some  other  words  to  desig- 
nate several  spirituous  waters,  particularly 
perfumes.— Eau  de  Cologne,  6  de  ko-lon,  n. 
A  perfumed  spirit,  originally  invented  at 
Cologne,  and  consisting  of  spirits  of  wine 
flavoured  by  a  few  drops  of  different  essen- 
tial oils  blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fine  fragrant 
scent. — Eau  de  vie,  6  de  ve,  n.  [Lit.  water 
of  life.]    The  French  name  for  brandy. 

Eaves,  evz,  n.  pi.  [A.Sax.  efese,  yfese  (sing.), 
the  eave,  trie  edge,  whence  efesian,  to  shave, 
to  trim;  same  word  as  Goth,  ubizva,  O.H.G. 
obisa,  a  portico,  a  hall;  from  root  of  over.] 


That  part  <.f  the  roof  of  a  building  which 
\<>iid  the  wail  and  casts  ofl  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  rool  l.;i\  <  *-<li  op 
v.i.  —  mmi  dropped,  tuvet  dropping.  To 
■tand  under  the  eaves,  01  neai  the  window! 
of  a  house  to  UsU  11  and  I*  arn  what  li 
within  doors;  to  watoh  for  an  opportunity 
ni    hearing    the   private  in   of 

others,  n.  The  water  which  falls  In  drops 
from  tin-  eaves  of  a  house.    Kn\  <•*-«!  rop- 

lirr,  a.  One  who  stands  Dearths  window 
or  door  of  a  house  to  catch  what  is  said 
within  ill  11  us,  mil- who  tries  to  hear  private 
conversation. 

Ebb,  eb,  n.  [A.Sax.  ebhe,  rbbn;  I>  tU,  ebbt, 
t;.  and  Dan.  690*,  Sw.  ebb;  silled  tO  B,  tVi  It, 
<;.  aben,  to  fall  oil,  to  sink.  Evening  J 
The  reflux  of  the  tide;  the  return  of  tide- 
water toward  the  sea:  opposed  to  flood  01 
flow;  a  flowing  backward  or  away;  dacl 
decay  (the  ebb  of  prosperity  or  of  life).— v.i. 
To  flow  back;  to  return,  as  the  water  of  a 
tide  toward  the  ocean:  opposed  to  flow;  to 
recede;  to  decrease;  to  decay;  to  decline. — 
Ebb-tide,  n.  The  reflux  of  tide-water; 
the  retiring  tide. 

Ebioilite,  c'bi-o-nlt,  n.  [Heb.  ebionim.  the 
poor,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Christians.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Jewish 
Christians  who  united  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Ebony,  eb'o-ni,  n.  [L.  ebenus,  Gr.  ebenos, 
from  Heb.  eben,  a  stone,  from  it3  hardness 
and  weight.]  A  black-coloured  wood  of 
great  hardness,  heavier  than  water,  and 
capable  of  taking  on  a  fine  polish,  being 
much  used  in  inlaid  work  and  turnery;  the 
most  valuable  variety  is  the  heart-wood  of 
a  large  tree  growing  in  Ceylon. — Ebon, 
eb'on,  a.  Consisting  of  ebony;  black  like 
ebony;  dark.— Ebonite,  eb'o-nit,  n.  Same 
as  Vulcanite.— Ebonize,  eb'o-nlz,  v.t.  To 
make  black  or  tawny;  to  tinge  with  the 
colour  of  ebony. 

Ebracteate,  e-brak'te-at,  a.    [L.  e,  priv, 
and  bractea,  a  thin  plate.]    Bot.  without 
bracts.  —  Ebracteolate,  e-brak'te-o-lat, 
a.    Without  bracteoles. 

Ebriety,  e-bri'e-ti,  n.  [L.  ebrietas,  from 
ebrius,  drunk.]  Drunkenness;  intoxication 
by  spirituous  liquors. 

Ebullition,  e-bul-lish'on,  n.  [L.  ebullitio; 
from  ebullio — e,  ex,  out,  up,  and  bullio,  to 
boil,  from  bulla,  a  bubble.  Boil.]  The 
operation  or  phenomenon  of  boiling;  the 
bubbling  up  of  a  liquor  by  heat;  the  agita- 
tion produced  in  a  fluid  by  the  escape  of 
a  portion  of  it  converted  into  an  aeriform 
state  by  heat;  effervescence;  an  outward 
display  of  feeling,  as  of  anger;  a  sudden 
burst;  a  pouring  forth;  an  overflowing. — 
Ebullience,  Ebulliency,  e-bul'yeus, 
e-bul'yen-si,  n.  A  boiling  over ;  a  bursting 
forth;  overflow.— Ebullient,  e-bul'yent, 
a.  Boiling  over;  hence,  over-enthusiastic; 
over-demonstrative. 

Eburnean,  e-ber'ne-an,  a.  [L.  eburneus, 
from  ebur,  ivory.]  Relating  to  or  made  of 
ivory.— Eburuine,  e-ber'nin,  a.  Made  of 
ivory. 

Ecarte,  a-kar-ta,  n.  [Fr.,  discarded.]  A 
game  of  cards  for  two  persons  with  thirty- 
two  cards,  the  small  cards  from  two  to  six 
being  excluded:  so  called  because  the 
players  may  discard  or  exchange  their  cards 
for  others. 

Ecaudate,  e-ka/dat,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  cauda, 
tail.]  Not  having  a  tail,  tailless;  used  in 
descriptions  in  natural  history. 

Ecbatic,  ek-bat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ekbasis,  event.] 
Gram,  pertaining  to  an  event  that  has 
happened;  denoting  a  mere  consequence  or 
result,  opposed  to  telle. 

Ecbolic,  ek-bol'ik,  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  ekbole, 
a  throwing  out.]  Promoting  parturition; 
a  drug  that  aids  childbirth. 

Eccaleobion,  ek'kal-e-o"bi-on,  n.  TGr. 
ekkaleo,  to  call  out,  and  bios,  life.]  A  con- 
trivance for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

Eccentric,  ek-sen'trik,  a.  [L.  eccentricus— 
ex,  from,  and  centrum,  centre.]  Deviating 
or  departing  from  the  centre;  not  having 
the   same  centre;    not  concentric  though 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  lock;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wrig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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situated  one  within  the  other;  having  the 
axis)  out  of  the  centre;  deviating  from  usual 
practice;  gives  to  act  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
one's  self  and  different  from  other  people; 
anomalous;  singular;  odd.     R.   An  eccentric 

person;  a  term  applied  to  several  meohanioal 

contrivances  for  converting  circular  into 
reciprocating  rectilinear  motion,  consisting 
of  variously  shaped  discs,  attached  to  a 
revolving  shaft.  Ecccill  rlcu  I  Ir ,  ek-sen'- 
tri-kaMi,  ado.  With  eccentricity;  in  an 
eccentric  manner. — Ecceiltrielty.ek-sen- 
tris'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  having  a  centre 
differeutfroui  that  of  another  related  circle; 
Utvi  ratio,  to  bUe  seun-niajor-axis,  of  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  a  planet's  orbit 
(an  ellipse)  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  (a 
focus) ;  eccentric  conduct ;  departure  or 
deviation  from  what  is  regular  or  usual; 
oddity;  whimsicalness. 

Ecchymosis,  ek-ki-mo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  ekchy- 
mosis,  from  ek,  out,  and  chymos,  juice,  from 
cheo,  to  pour.  J  Med.  a  livid,  hlack,  or  yellow 
spot  produced  by  extravasated  hlood  caused 
by  a  contusion,  as  a  blow  on  the  eye. 

Ecclesiastic,  Ecclesiastical,  ek-kle'zi- 
as"tik,  ek-kle'zi-as"ti-kal,  a.  [Gr.  ekklesias- 
t  ikos,  from  ekklesia,  an  assembly,  the  church, 
from  ekkaleo,  to  call  forth  or  convoke— ek, 
and  kaleo,  to  call.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  church;  not  civil  or  secular.— Ec- 
clesiastic, n.  A  person  in  orders  or  con- 
secrated to  the  services  of  the  church  and 
the  ministry  of  religion. — Ecclesiasti- 
cally, ek-kle/zi-as"ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  an 
ecclesiastical  manner.  —  Ecclesiast.  ek- 
kle'zi-ast,  n.  An  ecclesiastic;  a  preacher. — 
Ecclesiastes,  ek-kle'zi-as"tez,  n.  A  cano- 
nical book  of  the  old  Testament,  placed 
between  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon;  translation  of  Koheleth,  the 
Preacher.  —  Ecclesiast iclsin,  ek-kle'zi- 
as"ti-sizm,  n.  Strong  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,  or  to  ecclesiastical 
observances,  privileges,  &c.  —  Ecel esins- 
ticus,  n.  Book  in  the  Apocrypha,  but 
allowed  for  use  in  the  Church.  — Ecclesi- 
ology,  ek-kle'zi-ol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  ekklesia, 
the  church,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  antiquities  as  applied  to  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations;  the 
Bcience  and  theory  of  church  building  and 
decoration.  —  Eccleslologlst,  ek-kle'zi- 
ol"o-jist,  n.    One  versed  in  ecclesiology. 

Eccoprotic,  ek-ko-prot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ek,  out, 
from,  and  kopros,  dung.]  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  promoting  alvine  discharges;  laxative; 
gently  cathartic.  —  n.  A  medicine  which 
purges  gently;  a  mild  cathartic. 

Ecderon,  ek'de-ron,  n.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  and 
deros,  skin.]  The  outer  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment; the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  epidermal  layer  of  the  skin. 

Ecdysis,  ek'di-sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ekdyo,  to 
strip  off— ek,  out  of,  and  dyo,  to  enter.] 
The  act  of  shedding  or  casting  an  outer 
coat  or  integument,  as  in  the  case  of  ser- 
pents, certain  insects,  &c. 

Ecgoiiine,  ek'go-nin,  u.  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  coca  leaf. 

Echelon,  esh/e-lon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  echelle,  a 
ladder,  from  L.  scala,  a  ladder.]  Milit.  the 
position  of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps, 
or  in  parallel  lines,  each  hue  being  a  little 
to  the  left  or  right  of  the  preceding  one.— 
Echeloned,  esh'e-lond,  a.  Formed  in 
echelon. 

Echidna,  e-kid'na,  n.  [Gr.,  an  adder,  a 
fabulous  monster.]  A  burrowing  mammal 
of  Australia  belonging  to  the  Monotremata 
and  resembling  the  hedgehog,  except  that 
the  muzzle  is  protracted  and  slender,  with 
a  small  aperture  at  the  extremity  for  the 
protrusion  of  a  long  flexible  tongue,  by 
means  of  which  it  catches  its  insect  prey; 
the  porcupine  ant-eater.— Echidnine,  e- 
kid'nin,  n.  Serpent  poison;  the  secretion 
from  the  poison  glands  of  the  viper  and 
other  serpents. 

Echinate,  Echinated,  e-kl'nat,  e-kl'na- 
ted,  a.  [L.  echinus,  Gr.  echinos,  a  hedgehog, 
a  sea-urchin.]  Set  with  prickles;  prickly, 
like  a  hedgehog;  having  sharp  points. — 
Echini te,  e-kl'nit,  n.  A  fossil  sea-urchin. 
— Echinoderm,   e-kl'n5-derm,  n.     [Gr. 


echinos,  and  derma,  skin.]  An  animal  of 
the  class  Echinoderniata.  —  Eclllliodcr- 
mill.  EchiiiodcriiiulouM,  I -ki'uo-der- 
mal,  cki/nd-<ler"ma-tus,  a.  Relating  to 
the  Ecliinodermata.-  Echiiiodcriiialn, 
e  K  1  110  der"ma-ta,  n.  pi.  A  class  of  marine 
Invertebrate  animals  of  the  annuloid  type, 

characterized  by  having  a  tough  Integument 
in  which  lime  is  deposited  as  granules  (as 
in  the  star-fish  and  sea-cucumber),  or  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  shell  like  that  of  the  sea- 
U rcbin;  and  by  the  rayed  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  adult;  it  includes  the  sea- 
urchins,  star-fishes,  sand-stars,  brittle-stars, 
feather-stars,  sea-cucumbers,  &c.  —  Echl- 
liococciis,  e-ki'no-kok"us,  n.  [Gr.  echinos, 
urchin,  kokkos,  berry.]  The  hydatid  of  a 
certain  tapeworm  in  man  and  other  animals. 
— Echiliold,  e-kl'noid,  a.  Resembling  an 
echinus  or  sea-urchin.— Ecllinozoa,  c-ki'- 
no-z6"a,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Annuloida. — 
Echinus,  e-kl'nus,  n.  The  generic  name 
of  the  sea-urchin;  arch,  an  egg-shaped 
moulding  or  ornament,  alternating  with  an 
anchor-shaped  or  dart-shaped  body. 

Echo,  ek'o,  n.  pi.  Echoes,  ek'oz.  [L.  echo, 
from  Gr.  echo,  an  echo,  a  nymph,  who,  for 
love  of  Narcissus,  pined  away  till  nothing 
remained  of  her  but  her  voice;  a  sound: 
this  word  is  also  seen  in  catechise.]  A 
sound  reflected  or  reverberated  from  a 
distant  surface;  sound  returned;  repercus- 
sion of  sound:  repetition  with  assent;  close 
imitation  either  in  words  or  sentiments; 
a  person  who  slavishly  follows  another  in 
uttering  sentiments.  —  v.i.  To  give  forth 
an  echo;  to  resound;  to  reflect  sound;  to 
be  sounded  back;  to  produce  a  sound  that 
reverberates;  to  give  out  a  loud  sound.  — 
v.t.  To  reverberate  or  send  back  the  sound 
of;  to  repeat  with  assent;  to  adopt  as  one's 
own  sentiments  or  opinion. 

Eela  ircisscment,  a-klar-ses-man,  n.  [Fr. 
from  eclaircir—L.  ex,  and  clarus,  clear.] 
The  clearing  up  of  a  plot,  mystery,  or  the 
like;  explanation. 

Eclampsy,  ek-lamp'si,  n.  [Gr.  eklampsis— 
ek,  out,  and  lampd,  to  shine.]  A  flashing 
of  light  before  the  eyes;  convulsive  motions; 
convulsions;  epilepsy. 

Eclat,  a-kla,  n.  [Fr.,  a  splinter,  noise, 
brightness,  magnificence,  from  iclater,  to 
split,  to  shiver,  to  glitter;  from  O.H.G. 
skleizav,  G.  schleissen,  schlitzen,  to  split; 
E.  slit,  slice,  slate.]  A  burst,  as  of  applause; 
acclamation ;  approbation ;  brilliancy  of 
success;  splendour  of  effect;  lustre;  renown; 
glory. 

Eclectic,  ek-lek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  eklektikos—ek, 
and  lego,  to  choose.]  Proceeding  by  the 
method  of  selection;  choosing  what  seems 
best  from  others;  not  original  nor  following 
any  one  model  or  leader,  but  choosing  at 
will  from  the  doctrines,  works,  &c,  of 
others;  specifically  applied  to  certain  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  who  selected  from 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  various 
schools  what  they  thought  solid  and  good. 
— 71.  One  who  follows  an  eclectic  method  in 
philosophy,  science,  religion,  and  the  like. 
— Eclectically,  ek-lek'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In 
an  eclectic  manner.  —  Eclecticism,  ek- 
lek'ti-sizm,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
an  eclectic. 

Eclipse,  e-klips',  n.  [L.  eclipsis,  from-Gr. 
ekleipsis,  defect,  from  ekleipo,  to  fail — ek, 
out,  and  leipo,  to  leave.]  An  interception 
or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  other  luminous  body,  by  the  intervention 
of  some  other  body  either  between  it  and 
the  eye  or  between  the  luminous  body  and 
that  illuminated  by  it;  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  for  instance,  being  caused  by  the 
earth  coming  between  it  and  the  sun;  fig. 
a  darkening  or  obscuring  of  splendour, 
brightness,  or  glory.— v.t. — eclipsed,  eclips- 
ing. To  cause  the  eclipse  or  obscuration 
of;  to  cloud;  to  darken,  obscure,  throw  into 
the  shade;  to  cloud  the  glory  of.—  v.i.  To 
suffer  an  eclipse.— Ecliptic,  e-klip'tik,  n. 
[L.  linea  ecliptica,  the  ecliptic  line,  or  line 
in  which  eclipses  take  place.]  A  great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  making 
an  angle  with  the  equinoctial  of  about  23d 
27';  the  path  which  the  sun,  owing  to  the 


annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  appears  to 
describe  among  the  fixed  stars ;  a  great 
circle  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  answering  i„ 
and  falling  within  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  described  \>y 
the  ecliptic;  pertaining  to  an  eel  1 1 

Eclogue,  ek'log,  n.     [L.  ecloga,  (Jr.  ekloge, 

selection,   from   eklcgo,   to  select.     E< 

tic.  I  A  poetical  composition  in  which  ibep 
herds  are  introduced  conversing  with  each1 

other;  a  bucolic. 

Economy,  e-kon'o-mi,  n.    [L.  axon* 
Gr.   oikonomia  —  oikos,  house,  and  nonos, 
law,  rule.]    The  management,   regulation! 
and  government  of  a  household;  especially! 
the  management  of  the  pecuniary  concerns 
of  a  household;  hence,  a  frugal  and  juui 
cious  use  of  money;  that  management  t 
expends  money  to  advantage  and  incui 
waste;   a  prudent  management  of  all  the 
means  by  which  property  is  savedoraccumu- 
lated;  a  judicious  application  of  time,  of 
labour,  and  of  the  instruments  of  labour; 
the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any  work 
or  the  system  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
control  it;  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
generation,  nutrition,  and  preservation  o( 
animals  and  plants;  the  regular,  harmoni 
ous  system  in  accordance  with  which  the 
functions  of  living  animals  and  plants  an 
performed;  the  regulation  and  dispo»itioi 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation 
or  of  any  department  of  government.—  Lo 
mestic    economy.      Domestic.  —  Politico 
economy.  Political.— Economic,  Eco> 
nomical,  e-ko-nom'ik,  e-ko-nom'i-kal,  a 
Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  household 
concerns;    managing   domestic   or  publii 
pecuniary  concerns  with  frugality;  frugal 
thrifty;  saving;  not  wasteful  or  extrava 
gant;  relating  to  the  science  of  economics 
or  the  pecuniary  and  other  'productive  re 
sources  of  a  country;  relating  to  the  mean 
of  living.  —  Economically,  e-ko-uom'i 
kal-li,  adv.    In  an  economical  manner.  - 
Economics,  e-ko-nom'iks,  n.   The  scienc 
of  bousehold  affairs  or  of  domestic  man 
ngement;  the  science  of  the  useful  appli 
cation  of  the  wealth  or  material  resource 
of  a  country;  political  ecouomy.— Econo 
mist,  e-kon'o-mist,  n.    One  who  manage 
domestic  or  other  concerns  with  frugality 
one  who  practises  economy;  one  versed  i 
economics  or  the  science  of  political  ecoi 
omy.— Economization,  e-kon'o-ml-za' 
shon,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  economi; 
ing  ormanaging  frugally;  the  result  of  econt 
mizing;  ecouomy;  saving. — Econoilliz< 
e-kon'o-mlz,  v.i. — economized,  economizing 
To  manage  pecuniary  concerns  with  fn 
gality;  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  money,  < 
of  the  means  of  having  or  acquiring  pn 
perty. — v.t.  To  use  with  prudence;  toexpec 
with  frugality. 

Ecorche,  a-kor-sha,  n.  [Fr.]  Paint,  ar 
sculp,  the  subject,  man  or  animal,  flaye 
or  deprived  of  its  skin,  so  that  the  muse 
lar  system  is  exposed  for  the  purposes  1 
study. 

Ecossaise,  a-kos-az,  n.  [Fr.]  Dance  mus 
in  tbe  Scotch  style;  a  schottische. 

Ecostate,  e-kos'tat,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  ar 
costa,  a  rib.]  Bot.  a  term  applied  to  leav 
that  have  no  central  rib. 

Eeraseur,  a-kra-zer,  n.  [Fr.,  from  ecrast 
to  crush  to  pieces.]  A  surgical  instr 
ment'for  removing  tumours  or  maligna 
growths. 

Ecstasy,  ek'sta-si,  n.  [Gr.  ekstasis,  a  stan 
ing  out,  a  displacement,  distraction,  asto 
ishment  —  ek,  out,  and  histimi,  to  star 
(from  root  of  stand).]  A  state  in  which  t 
mind  is  carried  away  as  it  were  from  tl 
body;  a  state  in  which  the  functions  of  t 
senses  are  suspended  by  the  contemplati 
of  some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  c 
ject;  a  kind  of  trance;  excessive  joy;  r» 
ture;  a  degree  of  delight  that  arrests  t 
whole  mind;  extreme  delight;  madness 
distraction  (S/ia&.)t—Ecstatic,  Ecstal 
cal,  ek-stat'ik,  ek-stat'i-kal,  a.  Pertaun 
to  or  resulting  from  ecstasy;  suspending  t 
senses;  entrancing;  rapturous;  transpo 
ing;  delightful  beyond  measure.— Ecstat 
caily,  ek-stat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  ecsta 
manner. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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(111 ipsls.  <  k  thlip'sis,  n      [Gr.  ekthlipeia, 

ng  out  el:,  out,  ami  tlilibo,  to 
,'.Ss  1  /..inn  /'icv.  the  elision  of  the  final 
labia  of  1  word  endiug  in  m,  when  the 
vt  word  begins  with  ;i  \>>\\t  1. 
toblMti  ektO-blast,  ».  [Or  (•/./■».«,  out- 
!.•,  mid  blastos,  bud,  germ.]  PAj/aioJ.  the 
Mnbrane  oomposing  the  walls  of  a  cell,  as 
itinguished  from  mesoblast,  the  nucleus, 
,1  nit, ,1,1,1st.  the  nucleolus.     Kctoderm, 

t v»  .ic-i  111.   n.     [Or.  tl,iiii,i,  skin.]     ^l)Kif. 

outer  layer  or  membrane,  as  the  epider- 
,1  layer  of  the  skin  Ectodermal, 
•toderiiiU',  ek-tO-der'mal,  ek-to-der/- 
:k.  ,1  Belonging  to  the  ectoderm. — Ec- 
parasite,  ek  to  par 'a- sit,  n.  A  para- 
■  animal  infesting  the  outside  of  ani- 
opposed  Ut  endopararite,  which 
M  in  the  body.—  Ectosarc,  ek'td-Bark, 

|tJr.  s<ir.ir,  aarkot,  flesh. J   Zool.  the  outer 

kasparent  Barcode-layer  of  certain  Pro- 

h  as  the  A.moeba.-  Ecto/.oa,  ck'- 

.    pi.    |(Jr.  zoon,  a  living  being] 

mites  (as  lice,  &c.)  which  infest  the  ex- 

mal  parts  of  other  animals:  opposed  to 

topla.  ek-to'pi-a,  n.    [Gr.  ek,  out,  topos, 

ice.)    Pathol,  a  displacement  of  internal 

rts  of  the  body. 

I  op  I  a  Mil    ek'to-plazm,  n.      [Gr.  ektos, 

tliout,  and  plasma.    Plasm.]    Biol,  the 

tenor  portion  of  a  cell;  matter  forming 

MD-waU, 

tropical,  ek-trop'i-kal,  a.    [Gr.  ek,  out, 

d  tropikos,  turning.    Tropic.)    Belong- 

5  to  parts  outside  the  tropics;  being  out- 

le  the  tropics. 

trot  if,  ek-trot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ektrotikos, 
using  abortion  —  ek,  out,  and  root  of 
rosko,  to  wound.]  Med.  preventing  de- 
bpment,  especially  preventing  a  wound 
>m  developing. 

type,  ek'tlp,  ?i.  [Gr.  ektypos,  worked  in 
th  relief— ek,  out,  and  typos,  type.)  A 
production  of,  or  very  close  resemblance 
an  original:  opposed  to  prototype;  a 
py  in  relief  or  embossed. — Ectypal,  ek- 
pal,  a.  Taken  from  the  original;  imi- 
ad.— Ectypography,  ek-ti-pog'ra-fi,  «. 
method  of  etching  in  which  the  lines  are 
relief  upon  the  plate  instead  of  being 
:ik  into  it. 

iimenlc,  Ecumenical,  ek-u-men'ik, 
-u-men'i-kal,  a.  [L.  cecumenicus,  Gr. 
•muneni,  the  habitable  earth,  from  oikos, 
tabitation.]  General;  universal;  specifi- 
ly,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
mcil  regarded  as  representing  the  whole 
ristian  Church,  or  the  whole  Catholic 
urch. 

tenia,  ek'ze-ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ekzeo,  to 
il  out— ek,  out,  and  zed,  to  boil,]  An 
iptive  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized 
minute  vesicles  which  burst  and  dis- 
irge  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  often  giving  rise 
excoriation;  one  form  is  popularly  known 
grocers'  itch.— Eczematous,  ek-zem'- 
us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by 
:ema. 

AClous,  e-da'shus,  a.  [L.  edax,  from 
),  to  eat.]  Eating;  given  to  eating; 
»edy;  voracious.— Edaclously,  e-da'- 
is-li,  adv.  Greedily;  voraciously.  —  E- 
iclty,  e-das'i-ti,  n.  [L.  edacitasJ]  Greedi- 
ss;  voracity;  ravenousness;  rapacity. 

ila,  ed'a,  n.  [Icel.,  great-grandmother; 
name  given  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
ither  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry.]  The 
me  of  two  Scandinavian  books,  dating 
m  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
7:  first,  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  a 
lection  of  pagan  poems  or  chants  of  a 
thic,  prophetic,  mostly  all  of  a  religious 
iracter;  second,  the  Younger  or  Prose 
'■da,  a  kind  of  prose  synopsis  of  Scaudi- 
nan  mythology. 

dish,  ed'ish,  n.  [A.  Sax.  edisc,  after- 
th,  probably  from  ed,  a  prefix  signifying 
tin,  anew.l  The  latter  pasture  or  grass 
it  comes  after  mowing  or  reaping. 
lly.  ed'i,  n.  [From  Icel.  itha.  an  eddy, 
m  prefix  ith,  Ooth.  id,  A.Sax.'ed,  again, 
J  ■  ^  c,,rrent  of  air  or  water  turning 
ind  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  main 


stream;  a  whirlpool;  a  current  of  wait  1  01 
airinovingcircnlai  ly       P  1      tddied,  eddying. 

To  move  circularly,  or  m  an  eddy,    v.t.  To 

cause  to  move  in  an  odd]  J  tO  (  OUSOt  as  into 

an  eddy. 

Edelwelu,  a'divis,  ».  |<;.  edel.  ooble, 
loeist.  white  I  a  composite  plant  inhabit- 
ing the  Alps,  and  having  a  specially  woolly 

foliage  and  Involucre.    Now  cultivated  In 

Britain  and  elsewhere,  but  apt  to  lose  its 
peculiar  appearance. 

Edema,  lalemntoiis.    (Kdkma. 

I'.ileii,  e \lt 'ii,  a,  [Heb,  and  dial,  eden,  de- 
light, pleasure,  a  place  of  pleasure.  I  The 
garden  In  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed  by  God;  hence,  a  delightful  region 
or  residence. 

Edentate,  c-den'tat,  a.  [L.  edentatus—e, 
ex,  out  of,  and  dens,  deutis,  a  tooth.]  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  teeth;  pertaining  to  the 
Edentata,  n.  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata. — Edentata,  e-den-ta'ta, 
11.  pi.  An  order  of  mammals,  including  the 
sloths,  armadillos,  pangolins,  and  ant-eaters, 
and  so  called  from  some  of  the  genera  being 
absolutely  toothless,  while  the  remainder 
have  teeth  of  a  rudimentary  structure,  wit  b 
no  enamel  or  root,  whilst  incisors  are  rarely 
present.— Edentulous,  e-den'tu -lus,  a. 
Without  teeth;  toothless. 

Edue,  ej,  n.  [A. Sax.  ecg,  edge,  whence 
ecgian,  eggian,  to  sharpen,  to  egg  =  D.  egge, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  egg,  G.  ecke,  edge,  corner; 
from  an  Indo-European  root  ak,  seen  in 
L.  acies,  an  edge,  acus,  a  needle,  acuo,  to 
sharpen;  akin  acid,  acute,  eager.]  The  thin 
cutting  side  of  an  instrument;  the  abrupt 
border  or  margin  of  anything;  the  brink; 
the  border  or  part  adjacent  to  a  line  of 
division;  the  part  nearest  some  limit;  sharp- 
ness of  mind  or  appetite;  keenness;  in- 
tenseness  of  desire;  sharpness;  acrimony. 
—To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  ting- 
ling or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  — 
v.t. — edged,  edging.  To  sharpen;  to  fur- 
nish with  an  edge,  fringe,  or  border;  to  ex- 
asperate; to  embitter;  to  incite;  to  provoke; 
to  instigate;  to  move  sideways;  to  move  by 
little  and  little. — v.i.  To  move  sideways  or 
gradually;  to  advance  or  retire  gradually. 
—Edged,  ejd,  p.  and  a.  Furnished  with 
an  edge ;  having  an  edge  of  this  or  that 
kind;  bordered;  fringed. — Edge  less,  ej'les, 
a.  Not  having  a  sharp  edge;  blunt.— Edge- 
Wise,  ej'wlz,  adv.  With  the  edge  turned 
forward  or  toward  a  particular  point;  in  the 
direction  of  the  edge;  sideways;  with  the 
side  foremost.— Edging  ej'ing,  n.  That 
which  is  added  on  the  border  or  which 
forms  the  edge,  as  lace,  fringe,  trimming, 
added  to  a  garment  for  ornament;  a  row 
of  small  plants  set  along  the  border  of  a 
flower-bed.— Edge-bone,  n.  Aitch-bone. 
—Edge-tool,  n.  An  instrument  having 
a  sharp  or  cutting  edge;  fig.  something 
dangerous  to  deal  or  sport  with. 

Edible,  ed'i-bl,  a.  [L.L.  edibilis,  from  L. 
edo,  to  eat.]  Fit  to  be  eaten  as  food;  eat- 
able; esculent.—  n.  Anything  that  may  be 
eaten  for  food;  an  article  of  food;  a  comes- 
tible—Edibility, Edl  Id i>n ess,  ed-i- 
bil'i-ti,  ed'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  Quality  of  being 
edible. 

Edict,  e'dikt,  n.  [L.  edictum,  from  edico, 
utter  or  proclaim  —  e,  out,  and  dico,  to 
speak.  Diction.]  An  order  issued  by  a 
prince  to  his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  re- 
quiring obedience;  a  proclamation  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition;  a  decree. — Edictal, 
e-dik'tal,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  edict. 

Edify,  ed'i-fl,  v.t.— edified,  edifying.  [Fr. 
idifier,  from  L.  cedificare,  to  build,  erect, 
construct  —  cedes,  a  house,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  build  or  construct!;  to  instruct 
and  improve  in  knowledge  generally,  and 
particularly  in  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge, or  in  faith  and  holiness. —v.i.  To 
cause  or  tend  to  cause  a  moral  or  intellec- 
tual improvement— Edifier,  ed'i-fT-er,  n. 
One  who  edifies.— Edifying,  ed'i-fi-ing,  a. 
Adapted  to  edify;  having  the  effect  of  in- 
structing and  improving.— Edification, 
ed'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  edifying; 
improvement  and  progress  of  the  mind  in 
knowledge,  in  morals,  or  in  faith  and  holi-  | 


new      lallllce,  edi  (is,  »      |J,    ,r,i,n,  ,„„,, 
a  bulldlns     1. hi  n  I    A  buildii  . 
t  ure;  ■  fahi  lo:  obl<  flj  applied  to  houi  '•»  ami 
oi  in  1    large  struct  mn         Kdl Octal,  ed  ■ 
ii  ii  si,  a     Pei  balnius  to  an  1  ditti  eoi    trui 
tuie;   structural       Edify  I  ugly,    • 
ing  li,  adv.     in  an  edifying  mauner.    tall- 
f'yliicness.  1  d'l  ii  ink  nes,  n. 
lalile,   edil,   11.     1 1,    ,i,l,l,,.   from   ,i,lrs,  a 
building.]    A  magistrate  ol  ancienl   1 
who  had  the  superintendence  oi  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  especially  public  edifices,  ami 
also  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  1 
weights   and   measnns,    fco,      I  all  lesln  p, 
c'dil-sliip,  n.     The  oflice  of  an  sdile, 

Edit,  ed'it,  v.t.  [L.  ul<>,  editum,  to  give 
forth,  to  publish  e,  forth,  and  do,  datum, 
to  give,  whence  date,  dative.]   To  snperin 

tend  the  publication  of;  to  prepare,  as  a 
book  or  paper,  for  the  public  eye,  by  writ- 
ing, correcting,  or  selecting  the  matter;  to 
conduct  or  manage  as  regards  literary  con- 
tents or  matter;  to  publish.— Edition,  e- 
dish'on,  n.  A  literary  work  as  bearing  a 
special  stamp  or  form  when  first  published 
or  subsequently;  a  work  as  characterized  by 
editorial  labours;  the  whole  numberof  copies 
of  a  work  published  at  once.— Edition  de 
luxe.  A  limited  edition  in  luxurious  style 
of  print,  binding,  &c. — Editlo-prim*e|>s, 
n.  The  oldest  printed  in  date  of  any  work, 
especially  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic- 
Editor,  ed'i-ter,  n.  One  who  edits;  a 
person  who  superintends,  revises,  corrects, 
and  prepares  a  book,  newspaper,  or  maga- 
zine for  publication.— Editorial,  ed-i-to'- 
ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or 
written  by  an  editor.— n.  An  article,  as  in 
a  newspaper,  written  by  the  editor;  a  lead- 
ing article.— Editorially,  ed-i-to'ri-al-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  or  character  of  an 
editor.—  Editorship, ed'i-ter-ship,  n.  The 
business  of  an  editor;  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  a  publication. 

Educate,  ed'u-kat,  v.t. — educated,  educat- 
ing. [L.  educo,  cducatum,  from  educo,  educ- 
tum,  to  lead  forth,  to  bring  up  a  child — e, 
out,  and  duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  To  inform 
and  enlighten  the  understanding  of ;  to  cul- 
tivate and  train  the  mental  powers  of;  to 
qualify  for  the  business  and  duties  of  life; 
to  teach ;  to  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  rear. — 
Education,  ed-u-ka'shon,  tj,  The  act  of 
educating,  teaching,  or  training;  the  act 
or  art  of  developing  and  cultivating  the 
various  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and 
moral  faculties;  instruction  and  discipline; 
tuition;  nurture;  learning;  erudition. — 
Educational,  ed-u-ka'shon-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  education;  derived  from  educa- 
tion.—Educationalist,  Eflucatlon- 
1st,  ed-u-ka'shon-al-ist,  ed-u-ka'shon-ist,  n. 
One  who  is  versed  in  or  who  advocates  or 
promotes  education.—  Educationally, 
ed-u-ka'shon-al-li,  adv.  By  means  of  edu- 
cation; by  way  of  instruction;  with  regard 
to  education. — Educative,  ed'u-ka-tiv,  a. 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  educate. — 
Educator,  ed'u-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  educates. 

Educe,  e-dus',  v.t. — educed,  educing.  [L. 
educo,  eductum—e,  out,  and  duco,  to  lead. 
Educate.]  To  bring  or  draw  out:  to  cause 
to  appear;  to  extract.— Ed ncible,  e-du'- 
si-bl.  a.  Capable  of  being  educed.— Educt. 
e'dukt,  n.  Extracted  matter;  a  substance 
brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition;  anything  educed  or  drawn 
from  another;  an  inference. — Eduction, 
e-duk'shon,  n.  The  act  of  educing,  draw- 
ing out,  or  bringing  into  view. — Ednctlon- 
pipe,  n.  The  pipe  by  which  the  exhaust 
steam  is  led  from  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine  into  thecondenserortheatmosphere, 
according  as  the  engine  may  be  of  the  low 
or  high  pressure  kind. — Ediictor.t  e-duk'- 
ter,  n.  That  which  brings  forth,  elicits,  or 
extracts. 

Edulcorate,  e-dul'ko-rat,  v.t.  —  edulco- 
rated, edulcorating.  [L.  e,  out,  and  dnlcoro, 
dulcoratum,  to  sweeten,  from  did  cor,  sweet- 
ness, dnlcis,  sweet]  To  remove  acidity 
from;  tosweetent;  chem.  to  free  from  acids, 
salts,  or  impurities  by  washing. — Edul- 
corant,  e-dul'ko-rant,  a.  Edulcorative. — 
n.  A  substance  that  edulcorates.— Edul- 
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coral  Ion,  e  dul'ko  nV'shon,  ft.  The  act  of 
sweetening  by  admixture  of  some  sacchar- 
ine substancef;  chiiii.  the  act  ol  freeing 
from  acid  or  saline  substances,  or  from  any 
soluble  impurities,  by  repeated  allusions  of 
water.  -  Ediiicorniivc.e-durkorii  -tiv,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  sweetening  or  remov- 
ing  acidity. 

Eel,  el,  n.  [A. Sax.  ael  =  Dan.  D.and  ('..  mil, 
Ioel,  all;  not  eonneeted  with  Or.  echis,  Bkr. 
ahi,  a  serpent;  L.  angitilla,  an  eel,  unguis, 
a  snake.]  A  fish  characterized  by  its  slimy 
serpent-like  elongated  body,  by  the  absence 
of  ventral  fins,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  round  the  extremity 
of  the  tail;  some  species  are  marine,  some 
fresh-water;  all  are  remarkable  for  their 
voracity  and  tenacity  of  life,  many  are 
considered  excellent  food.— Eel-basket, 
Eel-buck,  el'buk,  n.  A  kind  of  basket, 
usually  attached  to  a  framework  set  in  a 
river,  for  catching  eels,  having  a  sort  of 
funnel-shaped  entrance  fitted  into  the 
mouth  of  it,  and  composed  of  flexible  wil- 
low rods  converging  inwards  to  a  point,  so 
that  eels  can  easily  force  their  way  in,  but 
cannot  escape.  —  Eel-pout,  n.  [A. Sax. 
aele-jmta.]  The  local  name  of  two  different 
species  of  fish— the  viviparous  blenny  and 
the  burbot.— Eel-spear,  n.  A  forked  in- 
strument used  for  catching  eels. 

E'en,  en,  adv.    A  contraction  for  Even. 

E'er,  ar,  adv.    A  contraction  for  Ever. 

Eerie,  e'ri,  a.  [A.Sax.  earh,  timid.]  Calcu- 
lated to  inspire  fear;  dreary;  lonely;  weird; 
superstitiously  affected  by  fear,  especially 
when  lonely.— Eeriness,  e'ri-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  eerie. 

Efface,  ef-fas',  v. t  — effaced,  effacing.  [Fr. 
effacer — L.  e,  out,  and  fades,  a  face.  Comp. 
deface.]  To  destroy,  as  a  figure,  on  the  sur- 
face of  anything,  so  as  to  render  it  invisible 
or  not  distinguishable;  to  blot  out;  to  erase, 
strike,  or  scratch  out;  to  remove  from  the 
mind;  to  wear  away.  —  Effaccable,  ef- 
fa'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  effaced.— 
Effaccment,  ef-fas'ment,  n.  Act  of  ef- 
facing; state  of  being  effaced. 

Effect,  ef-fekt',  n.  [L.  effectus,  from  efficio 
—ex,  and  facio,  to  make.  Fact.]  That 
which  is  produced  by  an  operating  agent 
or  cause;  the  result  or  consequence  of  the 
action  of  a  cause  or  agent;  consequence; 
result;  power  to  produce  consequences  or 
results;  force,  validity,  or  importance;  pur- 
port, import,  tenor,  or  general  intent; 
reality  and  not  mere  appearance;  fact: 
preceded  by  in;  the  impression  produced 
on  the  mind,  as  by  natural  scenery,  a  pic- 
ture, musical  composition,  or  other  work 
of  art,  by  the  object  as  a  whole,  before  its 
details  are  examined;  pi.  goods;  movables; 
personal  estate. — v.t.  To  produce,  as  a  cause 
or  agent;  to  bring  about  or  cause  to  be;  to 
bring  to  pass;  to  achieve;  to  accomplish. — 
Effecter,  Effector,  ef-fek'ter,  n.  One  who 
effects,  produces,  causes,  or  brings  about. — 
Effectible.t  ef-fek'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  effected.— Effectioil.t  ef-fek'shon, 
n.  Act  of  effecting;  production.— Effec- 
tive, ef-fek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  or  produce  effect ;  efficacious ;  opera- 
tive; active;  efficient;  having  the  power  of 
active  operation ;  fit  for  duty.  —  Effec- 
tively, ef-fek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  effective 
manner.  —  Effectiveness,  ef-fek'tiv-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  effective.— Effect- 
less, ef-fekt'les,  a.  Without  effect ;  with- 
out advantage;  useless.  — Effectual,  ef- 
fek'tu-al,  a.  Producing  an  effect,  or  the 
effect  desired  or  intended;  having  adequate 
power  or  force  to  produce  the  effect. — 
Effectually,  ef-fek'tu-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
effectual  manner.  — Effectualness,  ef- 
fek'tu-al-nes,  n.  — Effectuate,  ef-fek'tu- 
at,  v.t.— effectuated,  effectuating.  [Fr.  effec- 
tuer.]  To  bring  to  passl:  to  achieve;  to 
accomplish;  to  fulfil— Effectuation,  ef- 
fek'tu-a"8hon,  n.    Act  of  effectuating. 

Effeminate,  ef-fem'i-nat,  a.  [L.  effemi- 
natus,  from  effeminor,  to  grow  or  make 
womanish,  from  ex,  out,  and  femina,  a 
woman.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman 
instead  of  those  of  a  man;  soft  or  delicate 
to  an  unmanly  degree;  weak  and  unmanly; 
womanish ;  voluptuous.  —  v.t.— effeminated, 


effrmiuatina.  To  make  womanish  or  ef- 
feminate.— v.t.  To  grow  womaniHli  or  weak. 
— Effeminacy,  ef-fem'i -na  si,  v.  The 
state  or  cbaractcr  of  being  effeminate. — 
Effeminately,  cf  fem'i-nat  li,  adv.  In 
an  effeminate  manner.  —  Effeminate" 
ncss,  I'l-fcm'i-iuit-nes,  n.    Effeminacy. 

Bffeitdl,  ef-fen'di,  n.  [Turk.]  A  title  of 
respect,  frequently  attached  to  the  official 
title  of  certain  Turkish  officers,  especially 
learned  men  and  ecclesiastics. 

Efferent,  ef'fer-ent,  a.  (L.  tf  for  ex,  out 
of,  and  fero,  to  carry.]  Physiol,  conveying 
outwards  or  discharging. 

Effervesce,  ef-fer-ves',  v.i.— effervesced,  ef- 
fervescing. [L.  effervesce— ef,  ex,  out  of,  and 
fervesco,  to  begin  boiling,  f rom  ferveo,  to  be 
hot.  Fervent.]  To  bubble  and  hiss  or 
froth  and  sparkle,  as  fermenting  liquors 
or  any  fluid  when  some  part  escapes  in  a 
gaseous  form;  to  work,  as  new  wine;  fit/. 
to  exhibit  signs  of  excitement;  to  exhibit 
feelings  which  cannot  be  suppressed.— Ef- 
fervescence, ef-fer-ves'ens,  n.  That  com- 
motion, bubbling,  frothing,  or  sparkling  of 
a  fluid  which  takes  place  when  some  part 
of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  pro- 
ducing innumerable  small  bubbles;  strong 
excitement  or  manifestation  of  feeling; 
flow  of  animal  spirits.  —  Effervescent, 
ef-fer-ves'ent,  a.  Effervescing.  —  Effer- 
vescible,  ef-fer-ves'i-bl,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  effervescing. 

Effete,  ef-fet',  a.  [L.  effetus,  exhausted, 
worn  out  by  bearing— ex,  and  fetus,  fruitful, 
pregnant.]  Having  the  energies  worn  out 
or  exhausted;  having  the  vigour  lost  or  dis- 
sipated; barren. 

Efficacious,  ef-fi-ka'shus,  a.  [L.  efficax, 
efficacious,  from  efficio.  Effect.]  Effec- 
tual; productive  of  effects;  producing  the 
effect  intended;  having  power  adequate  to 
the  purpose  intended. —  Efficaciously, 
ef-fi-ka'shus-li,  adv.  In  an  efficacious  man- 
ner.—Efficaciousness,  ef-fi-ka'shus-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  efficacious.— Effi- 
cacy, ef  fi-ka-si,  n.  [L.  efficacia,  efficacy.] 
Power  to  produce  effects;  production  of  the 
effect  intended;  effectiveness;  efficiency; 
virtue;  energy.— Efficiency;  ef-fish'en-si, 
n.  [L.  efficientia.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  efficient;  effectual  agency;  power  of 
producing  the  effect  intended;  active  com- 
petent power;  competence  for  one's  duties: 
in  any  mechanical  contrivance,  the  ratio  of 
the  useful  work  obtained  to  the  energy  ex- 
pended.—Efficient,  ef-fish'ent,  a.  Causing 
effects;  causing  anything  to  be  what  it  is; 
efficacious:  effectual;  competent;  able; 
operative.— n.  One  who  is  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  service.  —  Effi- 
ciently, ef-fish'ent-li,  adv.  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

Effigy,  effi-ji,  n.  [L.  effigies,  from  effxngo, 
to  fashion— ef  for  ex.  and  fingo,  to  form  or 
devise.  Feign.]  The  image,  likeness,  or 
representation  of  a  person  or  thing;  a  like- 
ness in  sculpture,  painting,  or  otherwise;  an 
image :  frequently  applied  to  the  figures  on 
sepulchral  monuments.— Effigial.t  ef-fij'i- 
al,  a.  Exhibiting  or  pertaining  to  an  effigy. 
— Effigiate,  ef-fij'i-at,  v.t.—effigiated,  effi- 
giating.  [L.  effigio,  effigiatum.]  To  make 
like;  to  form  of  a  like  figure.— Effigia- 
tioil.f  ef-fij'i-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  form- 
ing in  resemblance;  an  image  or  effigy. 

Effloresce,  ef-flo-res',  v.i. — effloresced,  efflo- 
rescing. [L.  effloresco—ef  for  ex,  and  flo- 
resco,  from  floreo,  to  blossom,  from  flos,  a 
flower.  Flower.]  To  burst  into  bloom, 
as  a  flower;  to  break  out  into  florid  or  ex- 
cessive ornamentation ;  chem.  to  change 
over  the  surface  or  throughout  to  a  whitish, 
mealy,  or  crystalline  powder,  from  a  gradual 
decomposition, -on  simple  exposure  to  the 
air;  to  become  covered  with  a  whiti3h  crust 
or  light  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical 
change.— Efflorescence,  ef-flo-res'ens,  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  efflorescing;  hot.  the 
time  of  flowering;  the  production  of  blos- 
soms; med.  a  redness  of  the  skin;  eruption; 
chem.  the  formation  of  a  -whitish  substance 
on  the  surface  of  certain  bodies,  as  salts; 
the  powder  or  crust  thus  formed.— Efflo- 
rescent, ef-flo-res'ent,  a.    Showing  efflo- 


rescence; incrusted  or  covered  with  efflc 
rescencc;  liable  to  effloresce. 

Eflluence,  Ellluency,  ef 'flu-ens,  ef'fly 
en-si,  n.  [Fr.  effluence,  from  L  tffluo,  tofloi 
out—  t,  ex,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  The  act  0 
flowing  out;  that  which  flows  out  or  isBuei 
an  emanation.  —  Eilluciit,  ef'flu  ent,  a 
Flowing  out;  emanating;  emitted 
a  stream  that  flows  out  of  another  streaii 
or  out  of  a  lake. 

Effluvium,  ef-flfi'vi-um,  n.  pi.  Effluvia 

ef-flu'vi-a.  [L.,  from  tffluo,  to  flow  out 
Flow.]  Something  flowing  out  in  a  subtl 
or  invisible  form;  exhalation;  einanatior 
especially  applied  to  noxious  or  disagrceabl 
exhalations.— Efflu viable.  ef-tiu'vi-a-K 
a.  Capable  of  being  given  off  in  the  fori 
of  effluvium.  —  Effluvlal,  ef-flii'vi-al,  ( 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  effluvia  —El 
ilnviate.t  ef-flu'vi-at,  v.i.  To  throw  0 
effluvium. 

Efflux,  ef'fluks,  n.  [L.  efflvo,  efflnxnm,  t 
flow  out.  Effluence.]  The  act  or  stal 
of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a  stream;  ou 
flow;  that  which  flows  out;  emanation.  - 
Etll  uxioii,  ef-fluk'shon,n.  Theactof  floi 
ing  out;  that  which  flows  out;  emanation 

Effodicnt,  ef-fo'di-ent,  a.  [L.  effodien 
effodientis,  ppr.  of  effodio,  to  dig  out— e/fr 
ex,  out,  and  fodio,  to  dig.]  Digging;  a 
customed  to  dig. 

Effollation,  ef-fo'li-a"shon,  n.  [L.  ef  I 
ex,  out,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  depriv 
tion  of  a  plant  of  its  leaves. 

Effort,  effert,  n.    [Fr.  effort— L.  tf  for  t 
out,  and  fortis,  strong.]     An  exertion 
strength    or    power,   whether    physical 
mental;  strenuous  exertion  to  accompli 
an  object;    a  straining  to  do  somethin 
endeavour.  —  Effortless,   ef  fert-les, 
Making  no  effort. 

Enfranchise,  ef-fran'chiz,  v.t.  [L.  tf  i 
ex,  out,  and  E.  franchise.]  To  invest  wi 
franchises  or  privileges. 

Effrontery,  ef-frun'ter-i,  n.  [Fr.  effn 
terie,  from  L.  effrons,  effrontis,  barefac* 
shameless— ef  for  ex,  and  frons,  the  fo 
head.  Front.]  Audacious  impudence  ' 
boldness;  assurance  entirely  unabashe 
shamelessness;  brazenness. 

Effulge,  ef-fulj',  v.i.  —  effulged,  effulgii 
[L.  effulgeo—ef  for  ex,  out,  and  fulgeo, 
shine.]  To  send  forth  a  flood  of  light; 
shine  with  splendour.  —  Effulgence, 
ful'jens,  n.  A  flood  of  light;  a  shining  fo: 
of  light  or  glory;  great  lustre  or  brightne 
splendour.  —  Effulgent,  ef-ful'jent, 
Shining;  bright;  splendid;  diffusing  a  flc 
of  light—  Effnlgently,  ef-ful'jent-li,  a 
In  a  bright  or  splendid  manner. 

Effuse,  ef-fuz',  v.t.— effused,  effusing, 
effundo,  effusum,  to  pour  out — ef  for  ex,  0 
and  fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.     Fuse.] 
pour  out,  as  a  fluid;   to  spill;  to  sbec 
v.i.  To  emanate;  to  come  forth.— a.  (ef  fi 
Bot.  applied  to  a  kind  of  panicle  wit! 
very  loose  one-sided  arrangement;  cor, 
applied  to  shells  where  the  aperture  is 
whole  behind,  but  the  lips  are  separated 
a  gap  or  groove.— Effusion,  ef-fu'zh 
n.    The  act  of  pouring  out;  that  whicl 
poured  out;  pathol.  the  escape  of  any  fl 
out  of  the  vessel  containing  it  into  anot 
part;  cordiality  of  manner;  overflowing ' 
demonstrative  kindness.  —  Effusive, 
fu'siv,  a.  Pouring  out;  pouring  forth  larg  I 
showing  overflowing  kindness  or  cordia ' 
of  manner.— Effusively,  ef-f Q'siv-li,  ( 
In  an  effusive  manner.— Effusivend 
ef-fu'siv-nes,  n. 

Efreet,  ef  ret,  n.    Afrit. 

Eft,'  eft,  n.  [O.E.  evete,  ewte,  A.Sax.  <  • 
Nervt  is  from  ewte,  the  n  of  the  art. » 
having  adhered  to  the  noun.]    A  newt. 

Eft  soon  s,  eft'sonz,  adv.  [O.E.  efts, , 
soon  after,  with  adverbial  s  of  genii  J 
Soon  afterwards.    [Archaic] 

Egad,  e-gad',  exclam.  [Probably  a  eu  I 
mistic  corruption  of  'by  God'.]  An  e)  I 
mation  expressing  exultation  or  surpris 

Egence,  e'jens,  n.  [L.  egens,  ppr.  of  '  '- 
to  suffer  want.]  The  state  of  suffering  f  i 
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,, ,•<!  ol  something;  •  desire  for  some- 

sfefl  f  auted 

Same  an  Kn'jrt. 
,.„|  .     V.t.       [h.    (  ■    ■.an.    to 

bear  out      e,   out,  and   gero,   to 

I  0  cast  "i  throw  out .  to  void  1  1 

I  .est  Ion.  <   j<  si  j. mi,  »i.     The 

..  .  1        »ent 

ig.  eg,  »i.     [A.  Sax.  -.-,/      [oel.  egg,  Den 

.    and  l>    -  ■  ;  allied  111  origin 

i  Gr.  don,  Ir.  ugh,  Gael,  ubh,  an 

oundiah  1h).1>  covered  with  a  shell 

•  membrane,  formed  in  a  special  organ  ol 
am  Female  annuals  besides  birds,  and  in 
Seta  the  development  of.  the  young  animal 

an  ovum.     [Animals  whose 

unit;  do  not  leave  the  ogg  till  after  it  is 

id  sre  called  oviparous;  those  In  which 

ie  eggs  are  retained  within   the  parent 

1  they  are  hatched  are  called  ovo 

Egg  and  anchor,  f(i<j  and  dart, 

t,  arch,  same  as  Echinus.— 

tuer.    Egglcr,  eg'er,  eg'ler,  n.     A  col- 

3or  of  or  dealer  in  eggs.    Eggery,  eg'- 

i,  »i.  A  nest  of  eggs;  a  place  where  eggs 
f  deposited,  as  those  of  sea-birds.— Egg- 
pple.  n.  The  fruit  of  the  egg-plant.  - 
gg.hlrd.  n.    A  species  of  tern  the  eggs 

which  are  of  considerable  commercial 
Bportance  in  the  West  Indies.— Egg-Clip, 

A  cup  used  to  hold  an  egg  at  table. — 
gg-fllp,  n.  A  drink  made  of  warmed 
»er,  flavoured  with  a  little  sugar,  spirit, 
>ices,  and  eggs  beaten  with  it.  —  Egg- 
IBM,  A  sand-glass  running  about  three 
for  regulating  the  boiling  of  eggs. 
Eku- plant,  n.  A  plant  of  the  potato 
,'.nil\ ,  with  white  egg-shaped  fruits,  which 
e  boiled,  stewed  in  sauces,  &c.  —  Egg- 
tiell,  n.  The  shell  or  outside  covering  of 
1  egg;  fig.  anything  very  brittle,  easily 
•okeu,  or  destroyed.—  Egg-slice,  n.  A 
token  utensil  for  removing  omelets  or 
ied  eggs  from  a  pan.— Egg-spoon,  n.  A 
nail  spoon  for  eating  eggs  with. 

[g,  eg,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  ecgian,  eggian,  to  in- 
te,  to  sharpen;  Icel.  eggja,  to  egg.   Edge.] 

0  incite  or  [urge  on;  to  stimulate;  to  in- 
igate;  to  provoke.— Egger,  eg'er,  ?i.  One 
ho  eggs  or  incites. 

[Is,  e'jis,  n.    Same  as  JEgis. 

llandulose,  Eglandiilous,  e-glan'- 
l-los,  e-glan'du-lus,  a.  [L-  £,  out,  and 
tmdvlosus,  glandulous.]  Destitute  of 
ands. 

;lantlne,  'eg'lan-tln,  n.  [Fr.  iglantine, 
.Ft.  aiglent,  from  a  form  aculentus,  prickly, 
om  L.  aculeus,  a  spine,  a  prickle,  acus,  a 
;edle.  Acid.]  An  old  and  poetical  name 
ix  the  sweet-brier  or  wild-rose. 

[O,  e'go,  n.  [L.,  I.]  Philos.  the  conscious 
linking  subject;  the  subject,  as  opposed 

1  the  non-ego,  the  not-self,  the  object. — 
golsin,  e'go-izm,  n.  [Fr.  egoisme.]  Philos. 
ie  doctrine  which  refers  the  elements  or 
I  knowledge  to  the  phenomena  of  personal 
tistence;  subjective  idealism;  a  passionate 
ve  of  self;  egotism;  selfishness. — Egoist, 
gd-ist,  11.  [Fr.  egoiste,  an  egotist.]  An 
;otist;  a  selfish  person;  one  holding  the 
>ctriue  of  egoism.— Egoistic,  Egoisti- 
ll,  e-gd-is'tik,  e-go-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining 

*  egoism;  addicted  to  or  manifesting  ego- 
m;  egotistic— Egoistlcally,  e-go-is'ti- 
il-li,_adi\  In  an  egoistic  manner. — Ego- 
y.te-go'i-ti,  n.  Personality;  individuality. 
Egothelsm,  e'go-the-izm,  n.  [Gr.  ego, 
and  thtos,  a  god.  ]  The  deification  of  self; 
lf-worship.— Egotism,  eg'o-tizm,  n.  The 
■actice  of  too  frequently  using  the  word 
;  hi?nce,  a  speaking  or  writing  much  of 
ie's  self;  a  passionate  and  exaggerated 
ve  of  self,  leading  one  to  refer  all  things 
1  one's  self,  and  to  judge  of  everything  by 
j  relatiou  to  one's  interests  or  importance. 

Egotism  and  self-conceit  are  based  on 
hat  we  think  of  ourselves,  the  former 
:mg  the  more  deep-seated  and  powerful; 
HNfet  on  what  we  believe  others  think  of 
'•—Egotist,  eg'o-tist,  n.  One  who  repeats 
ie  word  I  very  often  in  conversation  or 
nting;  one  who  speaks  much  of  himself 
'  Magnifies  his  own  achievements. — Ego- 
istic, Egotistical,  eg-o-tis'tik,  eg-o-tis'- 
•kal,  a.  Addicted  to  egotism ;  manifesting 


egotism      Egotistical  I  j  tl-kal 

h,  adv.     In  an  egotistical  "i  sell  com 
manner     Egotlze,  Egolze,  eg'o-tlz, 

ll,  V  1       ,  gaU   ■  d,  •  goti    lug     To  tall,  Ol 

much  of  on<     self;  to  exhibit  egoi 
i'uopii<»n>     Bm  Boopkoht, 
Egregious*  is,  a     \Jj.  egrtgius,  ht, 

out  of  the  common  flooh  or  i"  rd    1 
out,  and  grtm,  gregit,  ■  (loci  (whena 
'  1.  markabli   - 

moil--:    now   mostly  used  in  .1  bad  01    iTOTlil IflJ 

sense  (an  egregious  tool,  blunder,  Impu- 
dence). Egreglously,  i  gri  |i-us-li,  adv. 
In  an  egregious  manner.       Egrcglous- 

licss,  c-grc'ji-ua  lies,  n. 
Eci'CSS,  e'gres,  n.     |  L.  tgrtStUS,   fimn  fUrf- 

dior    e,  and  gradior,  to  step   Giulde.]  The 

act  of  going  or  issuing  out;  the  power  of 
departing    from   any   inclosed   or   confined 

place;  astron.  the  passing  of  an  inferior 

planet  from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 
— v.i.  (e-gres').  To  go  out;  to  depart;  to 
leave.  —  Egression,  t  c-gresh'on,  n.  [L. 
.  gressio.  ]  Egress.  -  Egressor,  e-gres'er,  n. 
One  who  goes  out. 

Egret,  c'gret,  n.  [Fr.  aigrette,  a  dim.  from 
an  <>ld  form  aigre,  from  O.H.G.  heigro,  a 
heron,  Sw.  hdger,  Icel.  hegri,  a  heron. 
Heron  has  the  same  origin. J  A  name  of 
those  species  of  herons  which  have  the 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
lengthened  and  the  barbs  loose,  so  that 
this  part  of  the  plumage  is  very  soft  and 
flowing;  the  small  white  heron;  a  plume 
of  heron's  feathers,  or  of  feathers,  dia- 
monds, &c;  an  aigret;  bot.  the  flying,  fea- 
thery, or  hairy  down  of  seeds,  as  the  down 
of  the  thistle. 

Egriot,  e'gri-ot,  n.  [Fr.  aigre,  sour.]  A 
kind  of  sour  cherry. 

Egyptian,  e-jip'shan,  n.  [From  Egypt, 
Gr.  Aigyptos;  akin  Gypsy.]  Pertaining  to 
Egypt.—  Egyptian  vulture,  a  vulture,  about 
the  size  of  a  raven,  which  frequents  the 
streets  of  eastern  towns,  where  it  is  pro- 
tected on  account  of  its  services  as  a  scav- 
enger. Called  also  Pharaoh's  Chicken. — 
n.  A  native  of  Egypt;  an  old  designation 
for  a  gypsy,  so  called  because  believed  to 
have  come  from  Egypt.  —  Egyptologer, 
Egyptologist,  e-jip-tol'o-jer,  e-jip-tol'o- 
jist,  n.  One  well  acquainted  with  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  especially  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  and  documents.  —  Egypto- 
logical, e-jip'to-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Egyptology;  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Egyptology.  —  Egyptology,  e-jip-tol'o-ji, 
n.  The  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities; 
that  branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of 
the  ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of  Egypt. 

Ell !  a  or  e,  an  interj.  expressive  of  doubt, 
inquiry,  slight  surprise. 

Elder.  Eider-duck,  I'der,  n.  [G.  eider, 
Sw.  eider,  Icel.  adr,  Dan.  edei -.]  A  species 
of  large  duck,  with  down  that  is  much 
valued,  from  its  warmth,  lightness,  and 
elasticity. 

Eidograph,  i'do-graf,  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  like- 
ness, and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  instrument 
for  copying  designs  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale  than  the  original. 

Eidolon,  I-do'lon,  n.  [Idol.]  An  unreal 
or  spectral  form ;  a  phantom. 

Eight,  at,  a.  [A.  Sax.  eahta  =  G.  and  D. 
acht,  Icel.  dtta,  Dan.  aatte,  L.  octo,  Gr. 
okto,  Ir.  and  Gael,  achd,  Skr.  ashtan,  ash- 
tau.)  One  of  the  cardinal  numeral  adjec- 
tives; one  more  than  seven  and  less  than 
nine. — n.  The  number  composed  of  seven 
and  one;  the  symbol  representing  this  num- 
ber.—Eight-day,  a.  That  goes  for  eight 
days  (an  eight-day  clock).  —  Eighteen, 
a'ten,  a.  and  n.  Eight  and  ten;  the  sum 
of  ten  and  eight;  the  symbol  representing 
this  sum.  —  Eighteennio,  a'ten-mo,  n. 
[From  eighteen  and  -mo,  in  L.  decimo,  tenth.  ] 
The  size  of  a  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  folded 
into  eighteen  leaves:  written  often  ISmo. — 
Eighteenth,  a'tcnth,  a.  and  n.  Next  in 
order  after  the  seventeenth :  one  of  eighteen 
equal  parts  of  a  thing.— Eightfold,  at'- 
fold,  a.  Eight  times  the  number  or  quan- 
tity.— Eighth,  atth,  a.  and  n.  Next  in 
order  after  the  seventh;  one  of  eight  equal 
parts  of  anything;  an  octave.— Eighthly, 


atth  h.  mi,-  in  the  eighth  place  Elghtl- 
elti,  a'ti-eth,  a  audn    Next  in  order  to  the 

■in-  <>t  1  Lght*  equal 
of  anything     Eights        I 
"  1 "  1  * .  Eighty, 

1   and  1/.     Kigbl  t n  ten;  foui 

■  symbol  repn  w  mini  i  bii  Dumber. 
Elkoii.  Ilron,  n     [Or.]   i  ,.,  \m 

■  statue       El  kon  ■  Basil  ike 
[w.j    The  Image  of  a  king,  ro 
The   booh    purportli 

Charles  l  .  n  slly  written  by  .John  Gauden 
(1601 

Eisteddfod,  Ts-teTH'vod,  n.  [\v  ]  4  meet 

Ing  of  bards  and  minstrels  in   wall 

periodica]  Welsh  festival  for  tbi 

of  prize  poems  and  performancei   on  the 

harp. 

El  I  her,   c'ruer  or  1'Tiicr;    the   former  is 

i e  in  accordance  with  analogy,  a.  OTpron. 

\.\  Sax.    OSffther;     contracted    from    argh 

■inrtii,  r,  eompounded  of  d  aye,  the  aug- 
ment ge,  and  nwcBther.  Each,  Wpiumi 
One  or  the  other;  one  of  two  things;  each 
of  two;  the  one  and  the  other;  hoth.- 
i-tmj.  A  disjunctive  conjunction  always  used 
as  correlative  to  and  preceding  or  (either 
the  one  or  the  other). 

Ejaculate,  e-jak'u-lat,  v.t.  —  ejaculated, 
ejaculating.  [L.  ejaculor,  ejaculatus—e,  out, 
and  jandum,  a  dart,  from  jacio,  to  throw, 
seen  also  in  refect,  project,  &c]  To  throw 
out,  as  an  exclamation ;  to  utter  suddenly 
and  briefly.— v.i. t  To  utter  ejaculations.- 
Ejaculation,  c-jak'u-hVshon,  n.  The 
uttering  of  a  short,  sudden  exclamation; 
the  exclamation  uttered;  a  prayer  consist- 
ing of  a  few  words. — Ejaculatorv.  e-jak'- 
u-la-to-ri,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  ejacula- 
tion. 

Eject,  e-jekt',  v.t.  [L.  ejicio,  ejectum—e, 
and  jacio,  to  throw,  as  in  dejected,  project, 
&lc]  To  throw  out;  to  cast  forth;  to  thrust 
out;  to  drive  away;  to  expel;  to  dismiss 
from  office;  to  turn  out. — Ejection,  e-jek'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  ejectio.]  The  act  of  ejecting ; 
dismissal;  dispossession;  expulsion;  rejec- 
tion.— Ejectment,  e-jekt'ment,  n  A  cast- 
ing out;  a  dispossession;  law,  the  removal 
of  a  person  from  the  wrongful  possession 
of  land  or  tenements.— Ejector,  e-jek'ter, 
n.    One  who  ejects. 

Eka-almuini mil,  ek'a-al-u-min"i-um,  v. 

[Gr.  ek,  beyond.]  A  hypothetical  element 
coming  between  aluminium  and  indium, 
predicted  by  Mendeleeff,  since  discovered, 
and  now  called  gallium. — Eka-boron,  be- 
tween calcium  and  titanium,  and  eka-silicon, 
between  silicon  and  tin,  have  a  similar 
history,  and  are  now  called  scandium  and 
germanium. 

Eke,  ek,  v.t.— eked,  eking.  [A.Sax.  ican,  to 
increase,  to  eke,  Icel.  atika,  Goth,  aukan, 
L.  augeo  (whence  augment),  Gr.  auxano, 
to  increase.]  To  add  to;  to  enlarge  by  ad- 
dition: sometimes  with  out  (he  eked  out 
his  income  by  odd  jobs). — n.  Something 
added  to  another;  an  addition. — adv.  [A. 
Sax.  edc,  D.  ook,  Sw.  och,  Dan.  og,  G.  auch, 
and.]  Also;  likewise;  in  addition.— Eking, 
e'king,  n.    That  which  is  added. 

Elaborate,  e-lab'o-rat,  v.t.  —  elaborated, 
elaborating.  [L.  elaboro,  elaboratum—e,  out, 
and  laboro,  to  labour,  from  labor,  labour.] 
To  produce  with  labour;  to  work  out  or 
complete  with  great  care;  to  work  out  fully 
or  perfectly.  —  a.  Wrought  with  labour; 
finished  with  great  care;  executed  with 
exactness;  highly  finished.— Elaborate- 
ly, e-lab'o-rat-li,  adv.  In  an  elaborate 
manner.— Elaborateness,  e-lab'o-rat- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  elaborate. — 
Elaboration,  e-lab'o-ra"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  elaborating;  careful  or  laborious  finish 
bestowed;  physiol.  the  process  performed 
by  the  living  organs  in  animals  and  plants 
by  which  something  is  produced  (the  elabo- 
ration of  sap). — Elaboratlve,  e-lab'o-ra- 
tiv,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  elaborate. — 
Elaborator,  e-lab'o-ra-ter,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  elaborates. 

Elaeoptene,  el-e-op'ten,  n.  [Gr.  elaion, 
olive-oil,  and  ptenos,  winged.]  The  liquid 
portion  of  volatile  oils,  as  distinguished 
from  the  solid  portion  called  stearoptene. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  irhig;      zh,  azure. 


ELAINE 

Elaine,  e-la'ln,  n.    [Gr.  elainos,  pertaining 

to  the  olive,  from  tktia,  the  olive.]  The 
liquid  principle  of  oils  and  fats;  oleine.— 
Elnlc,  elft'ik,  a.    Same  as  Oleic. 

Elan,  a  Ijtn',  n.  [Fr.]  Ardour  Inspired  by 
enthusiasm,  passion,  or  tho  like;  unhesi- 
tating dash  resulting  from  an  impulsive 
Imagination. 

Eland,  e'land,  n.  [D.  eland,  an  elk.]  An 
African  species  of  antelope,  the  largest  "I 
all  antelopes;  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  moose. 

Elapse,  claps',  v.i.— elapsed,  elapsing.  [L. 
elabor,  elapsus,  to  slip  away— e,  out,  and 
labor,  lapsus,  to  glide.  Lapse.]  To  slip  or 
glide  away;  to  pass  away  silently:  said  of 
time.— Elnpsion,  e-lap'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  elapsing;  lapse. 

Elasiiiobraiiichiatc,  e  -las'm<3-brang"ki- 
at,  «.  [Gr.  elasmus,  a  plate,  and  brangchia, 
gills]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  order  of  fishes 
including  the  sharks,  dog-fishes,  rays,  &c. 

Elastic,  Elastlcal,  e-las'tik,  e-las'ti-kal, 
a.  [Fr.  elastique,  L.L.  elasticus,  from  Gr. 
dastos,  beaten  out,  extensible,  from  elauno, 
to  drive,  to  beat  out.]  Having  the  power 
of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is 
bent  or  extended;  having  the  property  of 
recovering  its  former  figure  or  volume  after 
being  altered  by  pressure;  rebounding;  fly- 
ing back;  fig.  possessing  the  power  or  quality 
of  recovering  from  depression  or  exhaustion. 
— Elastic  limit,  for  any  material,  is  the 
maximum  stress  per  unit  area  that  can  be 
applied  without  causing  an  appreciable 
permanent  set.  —  Elastically,  e-las'ti- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  an  elastic  manner;  by  elastic 
power.— Elasticity,  e-las-tis'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  elastic. 

Elate,  e-lat',  a.  [L.  elatus,  pp.  of  effero—e, 
out,  and  latus,  borne  or  carried.]  Raised 
or  lifted  upt;  having  the  spirits  lifted  up; 
flushed,  as  with  success;  exultant;  haughty. 
— v.t. — elated,  elating.  To  raise;  to  exalt; 
to  elevate  with  success;  to  cause  to  exult; 
to  make  proud.  —  Elatedly,  e-la'teddi, 
adv.  With  elation.— Elatedness,  e-la'- 
ted-nes,  n.— Elation,  e-la'shon,  n.  Eleva- 
tion of  mind  proceeding  from  self-approba- 
tion; haughtiness;  pride  of  prosperity. 

Elater,  el'a-ter,  n.  [Gr.  elater,  a  driver.] 
An  elastic  spiral  filament  generated  in 
tubes  in  certain  liverworts  and  scale-mosses, 
and  supposed  to  assist  in  the  dispersion  of 
spores;  a  name  of  various  small  leaping 
beetles. 

Elateri  urn,  e-la-te'ri-um,  n.  [Gr.  elaterion, 
from  elaterios,  driving,  purgative,  from 
elater,  a  driver,  from  elauvo,  to  drive.]  A 
substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
squirting  cucumber,  serving  as  a  drastic 
purge,  and  administered  in  dropsy. 

Elbow,  el'bo,  n.  [A. Sax.  elboga,  elnboga — 
el,  eln,  forearm,  an  ell  (akin  to  L.  ulna,  Gr. 
olene,  the  forearm),  and  boga,  a  bow;  D. 
elleboog,G.  ellbogen,  ellenbogen,  Icel.  alnbogi. 
Ell,  Bow.]  The  outer  angle  made  by  the 
bend  of  the  arm;  the  joint  which  unites 
the  upper  arm  with  the  forearm;  a  flexure, 
angle,  or  part  of  a  structure  somewhat  re- 
sembling an  elbow,  or  which  supports  the 
arm  or  elbow,  as  the  raised  arm  of  a  chair 
or  sofa.— Out  at  elbows,  having  holes  in  the 
elbows  of  one's  clothes;  shabbily  dressed. — 
v.t.  To  push  or  jostle  with  the  elbow;  to 
make  or  gain  (a  path  through  a  crowd)  by 
pushing  with  the  elbows. — v.i.  To  jut  into 
an  elbow  or  angle;  to  project;  to  bend;  to 
push  one's  way—  Elbow-chair,  n.  An 
arm  chair.  —  Elbow-grease,  n.  A  col- 
loquial or  vulgar  expression  for  energetic 
and  continuous  hand-labour,  as  rubbing, 
scouring,  &c— Elbow-room,  n.  Room 
to  extend  the  elbows  on  each  side;  hence, 
ample  room  for  motion  or  action. 

Eld,  eld,  n.  [A.Sax.  eld,  an  age,  eldo,  old 
age.  Old.]  Old  age;  decrepitude;  old  time; 
former  ages.     (Poet.) 

Elder,  el'der,  a.  [A.Sax.  yldra,  eldra,  the 
compar.  degree  of  eald,  old.  Old.]  Having 
lived  a  longer  time;  of  greater  age;  born, 
produced,  or  formed  before  something  else: 
opposed  to  younger;  prior  in  origin;  senior; 
pertaining   to    earlier  times;   earlier. — n. 
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[A.Sax.  ealdor,  an  ancestor,  a  chief,  a 
prince]  One  who  is  older  than  another 
or  others;  an  ancestor;  a  person  advanced 
in  life,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  >  x 
perience,  and  wisdom,  is  selected  for  office; 
a  lay  official  in  Presbyterian  ohurobes,  who 
acts  along  with  the  minister  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline  and  government,  having 
an  equal  vote  with  the  latter  in  all  church 
courts.— Elderly,  el'der-li,  a.  Somewhat 
old;  advanced  beyond  middle  age;  border- 
ing on  old  age  .—Eldership,  el'der-ship, 
n.  The  office  of  an  elder;  elders  collectively; 
order  of  elders.— Eldest,  el'dest.a.  I  A.Sax. 
yldest,  superl.  of  eald,  aid,  old.]  Oldest; 
most  advanced  in  age;  that  was  born  before 
others. 

Elder,  Elder-tree,  el'der,  n.  [A.Sax. 
ellern,  ellen;  the  d  has  been  inserted  in  later 
times ;  D.  elloorn,  the  elder;  perhaps  akin 
to  alder.]  A  well-known  British  tree  or 
shrub  of  rapid  growth  with  white  flowers 
and  purple  berries,  and  containing  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  pith.— Elder-berry,  n. 
The  fruit  of  the  elder.  —  Elder-wine, 
Elder-flower  Wine,  n.  A  wine  made 
of  elder-berries.— Eldcrwort,  eld'er-wert, 
n.  A  fetid  herbaceous  plant  found  in  waste 
places  in  Britain. 

El  Dorado,  el  do-ra'do  or  el  do-ra'do,  n. 
[Sp.  the  golden— el,  the,  and  dorado,  gilt.] 
A  country  formerly  reputed  to  exist  in  South 
America,  and  possessing  immense  stores 
of  gold;  hence,  any  region  rich  in  gold  or 
treasure  of  any  kind. 

Eleatlc,  e-le-at'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Elea,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Southern 
Italy,  or  to  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
originated  there.— n.  An  adherent  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy. 

Elecampane,  el'e-kam-pan",  n.  [Fr. 
enulecampane,  from  L.  inula,  elecampane, 
and  (probably)  campus,  a  field.]  A  British 
perennial  plant  which  grows  in  moist  mea- 
dows and  pastures  near  houses,  formerly 
regarded  as  expectorant;  a  coarse  candy, 
professedly  made  from  the  root  of  the  plant, 
but  really  composed  of  little  else  than 
coloured  sugar. 

Elect,  c-lekt',  v.t.  [L.  eligo,  electum—e,  out, 
and  lego,  ledum,  to  pick,  choose,  as  in  col- 
lect, select,  &c;  legend,  lecture,  &c,  being 
also  akin.]  To  pick  out  or  select;  especially, 
to  select  or  take  for  an  office  or  employ- 
ment; to  choose  from  among  others;  to 
appoint  to  an  office  by  vote  or  designation; 
to  choose;  to  determine  in  favour  of  (often 
with  an  infinitive:  he  elected  to  go). — a. 
Chosen  or  elected;  especially,  chosen,  but 
not  inaugurated,  consecrated,  or  invested 
with  office  (bishop -elect);  theol.  chosen, 
selected,  or  designated  to  eternal  life;  pre- 
destinated in  the  divine  counsels.—  n.  sing. 
or  pi.  One  or  several  chosen  or  set  apart; 
theol.  those  especially  favoured  by  God. — 
Election,  e-lek'shon,  n.  [L.  electio.]  The 
act  of  electing;  the  act  of  selecting  one  or 
more  from  others;  the  act  of  choosing  a 
person  to  fill  an  office  or  employment,  by 
any  manifestation  of  preference,  as  by  vote, 
uplifted  hands,  viva  voce,  or  ballot;  power 
of  choosing  or  selecting;  choice;  voluntary 
preference;  liberty  to  choose  or  act  (it  is  at 
his  election  to  accept  or  refuse);  theol.  pre- 
determination of  God,  by  which  persons 
are  distinguished  as  objects  of  mercy,  be- 
come subjects  of  grace,  are  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  heaven. — Electioneer,  e- 
lek'shon-er",  v.i.  To  work  or  exert  one's 
self  in  any  way  to  obtain  the  election  of  a 
candidate.  —  Electioneerer,  e-lek'shon- 
e"rer,  n.  One  who  electioneers. — Elec- 
tioneering, e-lek'sho-ne"ring,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  electioneerer. — Elective, 
e-lek'tiv,  a.  Chosen  by  election;  dependent 
on  choice;  bestowed  or  passing  by  election; 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  choice  or 
right  of  choosing;  exerting  the  power  of 
choice.  —  Elective  affinity,  n.  Chem. 
the  tendency  to  combine  with  some  sub- 
stances rather  than  with  others.  —  Elec- 
tively,  e-lek'tiv-li,  adv.  By  choice;  with 
preference  of  one  to  another.— Elector, 
e-lek'ter,  n.  One  who  elects  or  has  the 
right  of  electing;  a  person  who  has  the 
right  of  voting  for  any  functionary;  speci- 
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fically,  one  who  has  the  right  of  voting  for 
a  representative  in  parliament;  a  votei 
[In  Germany  certain  princes  were  formerly 
electors  of  the  emperor,  and  elector  hi 
of  their  titles.]-  Electoral,  Electorlal 
e-lek'ter-al,  c-lek-to'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
election  or  electors;  consisting  of  electors 

—Electorate,  e-iek'ter-at,  «.    a  i».<]y  of 

electors;  the  dignity  or  territory  of  an 
tor.— Electorship,  e-lek'ter-ship,  «. 
office  of  an  elector. 
Electric,   Electrical,  e-lek'trik,  e-lek'- 
tri-kal,  a.    [Fr.  ilectrique,  from  L.  electrum, 
Gr.  elektron,  amber,  from  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  electric  phenomenon  observed  was 
the  attraction  of  amber  for  light  substances 
when  rubbed]    Containing  electricity,  or 
capable  of  exhibiting  it  when  excited  by 
friction;  pertaining  to  electricity;  derived 
from  or  produced  by  electricity;   convey- 
ing electricity;  communicating  a  shock  by 
electricity;  fig.  full  of  fire,  spirit,  or  passion, 
and  capable  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
—  Electric  battery,   a  number  of  primary 
or  secondary  voltaic  cells,  connected  with 
each    other    in    one     circuit.  —  Eli 
charge,  a  quantity  of   electricity  existing 
on  the  surface  of  a  body.—  Electric  clock, 
a   clock   in  which  the  moving  power,  or 
the   controlling   power,   is   the   action   of 
a   current   of   electricity.  —  Electric   con- 
denser, a  system  of  two  conducting  sur- 
faces,   usually    plane,    facing   each   other 
across   a   narrow   layer   of    air   or  other 
dielectric.    A  small  difference  of  potential 
produces  large  charges  on  conductors  so 
placed.  —  Electric   current,    a   current    or 
stream   of  electricity   traversing  a  closed 
circuit  formed  of  conducting  substances,  or 
passing  by  means  of  conductors  from  one 
body  to  another. — Electric  eel,  a  fish  which 
is  capable  of  giving  electric  shocks.— Elec- 
tric lamp,  a  lamp  of  any  type  depending  on 
electricity,  as  the  incandescent  lamp,  or  tht 
arc  lamp. — Electric  light,  a  light  obtained 
by  the  conversion  of  electric  energy  intc 
light  energy.    The  usual  method  is  to  heat 
some  material  to  incandescence  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  it.  —  Electru 
machine,  a  machine  for  generating  static 
electricity,  by  friction  or  by  induction ;  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  electric  genera 
tor.— Electric  motor.    Electromotor.  - 
Electric  raihoay,  a  railway  on  which  elec 
tricity  is  the  motor. — Electric  spark,  one  oi 
the  forms  in  which  accumulated  electricity 
discharges  itself . — Electric  telegraph.  Tele 
graph.  —  Electrically,    e-lek'tri-kal-li 
adv.    In  the  manner  of  electricity  or  b; 
means  of  it.  —  Electricalness.t  e-lek' 
tri-kal-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  beini 
electrical.— Electrician,  e-lek-trish'an,  n 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity 
one  who  designs,  sets  up,  repairs,  or  attend 
to  electrical  instruments  and  machiDery.- 
Electricity,    e-lek-tris'i-ti,  n.    A  nam 
for  the  cause  or  agent  underlying  certaii 
phenomena,    called    electric,    and    usuall; 
spoken  of  as  a  fluid;  the  force  that  manifest 
itself  in  lightning,  in  the  attraction  of  ambe 
and  sealing-wax  when  rubbed  for  light  sut 
stances,  and  in  many  other  phenomena;  tb 
science  which  deals  with  these  phenomena 
Besides  friction  there   are   various  othe 
sources   of   electricity,    such   as  chemict 
action,  the  contact  of  metals,  change  c 
temperature,  &c,  but  above  all  the  relativ 
motion  of  a  conductor  and  a  field  of  ma< 
netic  force,  as  in  the  generator,  for  pr< 
ducing  electric  current. — Atmospheric  el* 
tricity,  the  electricity  which  is  produced  i 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  becomes  visit 
in  the  form  of  lightning.— Electrifies 
tlon,  e-lek'tri-fi-ka"shon,  n.    The  act 
electrifying,  or  state  of  being  electrified. ' 
Electrify,    e-lek'tri-fl,    v.t.  —  electrip 
electrifying.      To    communicate   electrici 
to;  to  charge  with  electricity;  to  affect 
electricity;   to  give  an  electric  shock  t 
fig.  to  give  a  sudden  shock  (as  of  surpri! 
to;    to    surprise    with    some    sudden    a: 
brilliant  effect;  to  thrill.— v.i.  To  becor 
electric— Electro,   e-lek'tro,  n.     A  CO 
traction  for  Electrotype.— Electro -oa 
llStic,  a.    Applied  to  an  instrument  i 
determining  by  electricity  the  velocity 
a  projectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.— EK 
tro-biologist,  n.    One  versed  in  electi 
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itafx      Electro-biology,    n      Thai 

muii  of  scienoe  winch  1 1  ■  ata  ol  the  eleo 
lo  ourrents  developed  In  living  organisms; 
(1)  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism  or 
phase  of  this,    Electro-chemistry, 

That  branch  of  scienoe  whioh  treats 
,  or  is  bused  ilium,  the  relations  between 
micaland  electrical  phenomena  Elec- 
'oeiile.  c  lek  im  kut.  v.t.  To  execute  by 
\  of  an  electric  current  or  shock. 
Electrocution,  c-lek'tro-kQ-shon,  n. 
ceoution  by  such  means  [American,  on 
ode!  of  raeeute.  I    Electrode,  S  lek'trod, 

!-<>(/,   is  from  Gr.  hodos,  a  way.]    One  of 

B  terminals  or  poles  Of  the  voltaic  circuit. 

Electro -dynamic,    Electro -dy- 

iiiiiIcjiI.  ".  Pertainiug  to  eleetro-dy- 
smks,     Electro-dynamics,  ».    The 

lence  which  treats  of  mechanical  actions 
ertod  on  one  another  by  electric  currents. 

Hectro-dynamometer,  n.    An  in- 

ument  for  measuring  electric  currents  by 
•ctro  dynamic  action.  —  Electro-gild. 
.  To  gild  by  means  of  the  electric  cur- 
lit      Electro-gilt,  a.     Gilded  by  means 

the  electric  current.  Elect  I'O-kilie- 
r».  11.  That  branch  of  electrical  science 
lich  treats  of  electricity  iu  motion.  — 
Icctro-klnetlc,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
electro-kinetics  or  electricity  in  motion. 

Electrolyse,  e-lek'tro-llz,  v.t.  [Gr. 
ktron,  aud  lyo,  to  dissolve.]  To  decom- 
se  by  the  direct  action  of  the  electric 
rrent.  —  Elcetroly.snble,  e-lek'tro-li- 
-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  electrolysed. 
Eleolrol >  sutton,  e-lek'tro-l!-za"shon, 

The  act  of  electrolysing.— Electl'oly- 
s,  e-lek-trol'i-sis,  n.  The  resolution  of 
mpound  bodies  into  their  elements,  or,  in 
me  cases,  into  groups  of  elements,  under 
I  action  of  a  current  of  electricity.  — 
lectrolyte,  e-lek'tro-lit.  n.  A  com- 
und  which  is  decomposable,  or  is  sub- 
jted  to  decomposition,  by  an  electric  cur- 
at.—Electrolytic,  Electrolytlcal, 
ek'tro-lif'ik,  e-lek'tro-lit"i-kal,  a.  Per- 
illing to  electrolysis. —  Elect  ro-mag- 
i*t.  n.  A  bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  tem- 
rarily  magnetic  by  a  current  of  electricity 
ving  been  caused  to  pass  through  a  wire 
iled  round  it.— Electro-magnetic,  a. 
iving  to  do  with  the  relations  between 
jctricity  and  magnetism.  —Electro-mag- 
tic  units,  units  employed  in  electrical 
;asurement  based  upon  the  force  exerted 
tween  two  magnetic  poles.  The  basis  of 
e  ordinary  practical  units.  Electro- 
etallurgy,  n.  The  art  of  depositing 
stals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c,  from 
lutions  of  their  salts  by  electrolysis;  and 
using  the  heating  effects  of  the  electric 
rrent.  —  Electrometer,  e-lek-trora'e- 
r,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  po- 
atial,  or  differences  of  electric  potential 
tween  two  conductors.— Electromet- 
c,  Electrometrical,  e-lek'tro-met"- 
c,  e-lek'tro-met"ri-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to 

electrometer,  or  the  measurement  of 
tential.  —  Elect  come  try ,  e-lek-trom'- 
ri,  n.  That  branch  of  electric  science 
lich  treats  of  the  measurement  of  poten- 
il-— Electro-motion,  n.  The  motion 
electricity;  mechanical  motion  produced 

electricity.  -  Electro -motive,  a. 
using,  or  tending  to  cause,  an  electric 
rrent.—  Electro-motive  force,  that  which 
tenuities  the  flow  of  electricity  along  a 
tiductor;  proportional  to  difference  of 
tential,  and  analogous  to  difference  of 
'el  causing  a  flow  in  water.     Measured 

volts.  —  Electromotor,  e-lek'tro-mo- 
",  n.  A  machine  for  transforming  the 
ergy  of  the  electric  current  into  mechani- 
l  e.iergy,  for  propelling  vehicles  or  driving 
ichinery.— Electron,  e-lek'tron,  n.  One 

extremely  small  particles  of  negative 
sctncity,  which  form  essential  constituents 
atoms,  and  by  which,  according  to  the 
c[nTl  th*ory<  heat  and  electricity  are  con- 
cted  -Electro-negative,  a.  Repelled 

podie3  negatively  electrified,  and  at- 
cted  by  those  positively  electrified.— 
eetrophorns.  e-lek-trof'o-rus,  n.  An 
'trument  for  collecting  electricity,  and 
nving  the  phenomena  of  induction.  — 
ectro  -  Physiological,  a.  Pertain- 
[  Jo  electro-physiology.— Electro-phv- 
"logy,  7i.    That  branch  of  science  which 
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through  physiological  agencies  Electro- 
plate,  v.t.    To  plate  or  ki\<'  s  coating  of 

silver  or  other  metal  by  means  "t  electric 

currents  n.  Articles  coated  Wll  h  silver 
Or  other   metal    by    the    prOOOBS   "l    aleotro 

plating,  Eleet  ro-plnfer,  n.  one  who 
practises  eleotro  plating.  Eleetro  - 
polar,  (i.    A  term  applied  to  oondui 

one  end  or  surface  of  which  is  positive  and 

the  other  negative.    Electro-yosltlve, 

a.  Attracted  by  bodies  negatively  electri- 
tied  or  by  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic 

arrangement    Electroscope,    e  lek'tro- 

skop,  n.  An  instrument  for  observing  or 
det.  cling  the  existence  of  free  electricity, 
and,  in  general,  for  determining  its  kind. 
Electroscoplc,  e-lek'tro-skop"ik,  «  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  electroscope.  Elee- 
tro-sllver,  v.t.  To  deposit  a  coating  of 
silver  on  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity;  to 
electro-plate.— Electro-statics,  n.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
occasioned  by  electricity  at  rest,  and  of  the 
production  and  discharge  of  stationary 
charges  of  electricity.—  Electro-static  units, 
units  employed  in  electrical  measurement, 
based  upon  Coulomb's  law  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  between  quantities  of  statical 
electricity.  All  electrical  quantities  may  be 
expressed  in  either  electro-static  or  electro- 
magnetic units,  but  the  dimensions  in  the 
two  systems  differ,  the  velocity  of  light 
entering  into  the  difference.  —  Elect  ro- 
tint,  n.  An  art  by  which  drawings  are 
traced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on  a  cop- 
per plate.— Electrotype,  e-lek'tro-tip,  n. 
The  act  of  producing  copies  of  types,  wood- 
cuts, medals,  &c,  by  means  of  the  electric 
deposition  of  copper  upon  a  mould  taken 
from  the  original;  a  copy  thus  produced. — 
v.t. — electrotyped,  electrotypiag.  To  stereo- 
type or  take  copies  of  by  electrotype.  — 
Electrotypic,  c-lek'tro-tI"pik,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  or  effected  by  means  of,  electro- 
type.— Electrotypist,  e-lek'tro-ti-pist,  n. 
One  who  practises  electrotypy.— Electro- 
typy,  e-lek'tro-tl-pi,  n.  The  process  of 
electrotype. 

Electuary,  e-lek'tu-a-ri,  n.  [L.L.  electu- 
arium,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.]  A  medi- 
cine composed  of  powders  or  other  ingredi- 
ents, incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
honey,  or  syrup. 

Eleemosynary,  el-e-moz'i-na-ri,  a.  [L.L. 
eleemosynarhis,  from  Gr.  eleemosyne,  alms, 
from  eleeo,  to  pity,  eleos,  compassion. 
Alms.1  Given  in  charity  or  alms;  appro- 
priated to  charity;  founded  by  charity  (an 
eleemosynary  institution) ;  relating  to  charit- 
able donations;  supported  by  charity. — n. 
One  who  lives  by  receiving  alms  or  charity. 
—  Eleemosynarlly,  el-e-moz'i-na-ri-li, 
adv.    In  an  eleemosynary  manner. 

Elegance,  el'e-gans,  n.  [Fr.  elegance,  from 
L.  elegantia,  from  elegans,  for  eligens,  from 
eligo—e,  ex,  out,  and  lego,  tc  pick,  to  choose. 
Elect.]  The  quality  of  being  elegant; 
beauty  resulting  from  perfect  propriety,  or 
from  the  absence  of  anything  calculated 
to  produce  a  disagreeable  sensation ;  re- 
finement; an  elegant  characteristic  or  fea- 
ture.—Elegancy,  el'e-gan-,si,  n.  Elegance. 
—Elegant,  ei'e-gant,  a.  [Fr.  dligant,  L. 
elegans.]  Having  beauty  or  a  pleasing  effect 
resulting  from  grace,  refinement,  or  polish; 
pleasing  to  good  taste;  graceful;  refined  (a 
lady  with  an  elegant  figure);  having  the 
words  or  style  polished  and  appropriate  (an 
elegant  speech);  giving  expression  to  thought 
with  propriety  and  grace ;  pleasing  to  the 
eye  by  grace  of  "form  or  delicacy  of  colour; 
free  from  coarseness,  blemish,  or  other  de- 
fect; showing  fine  harmony  or  symmetry. — 
Elegantly,  el'e-gant-li,  adv.  In  an  ele- 
gant manner. 

Elegy,  el'e-ji,  n.  [L.  elegia,  from  Gr.  elegeia, 
from  elegos,  a  lament.]  A  mournful  or 
plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral  song;  a  poem 
or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion; a  dirge;  class,  poetry,  any  poem  writ- 
ten in  elegiac  verse.— Elegiac,  el-e-jl'ak,  a. 
Belonging  to  elegy;  plaintive;  expressing 
sorrow  or  lamentation;  used  in  elegies:  said 
especially  of  a  style  of  verse  commonly  used 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  com- 
posed of  couplets  consisting  of  alternate 


b<  (ami  1. 1   and  p.  Dtami  V  i  in.es      i.i<  . 
uhiHt,  Eleglal  nst,  ».    a 

uni.  i   ol   elegit         Elegize    •  i  >-  ji/.,   v.t, 
and  /.    To  write  or  ooiupu  >  • .  i. 

brate  or  lament  in  an  alegj     I wall, 

Element,  el'6-inent,  fi    [L  tlemenhtm,  an 

element,    a    Inst     piineiple  ;     same    root    as 

aliment  |    one  of  the  simplest  constituent 
principli   .  01  parts,  of  which  anythini 
sists,  or   upon   which   us  constitution   ih 
i,  a  fundamental  or  uli Lmate  pan  ot 
principle,  bs  i  be  combination  oi  .1, . 
tion  ol  which  anything  Is  oomposed;  an 
ingredient;   chem.  one  of  the  eighty 
simple  substances  which  hitherto  ha  • 
Misted  resolution  by  chemical  SnalysL 
of  the   ultimate,   indecomposable  constitu- 
ents of  any  kind  of  matte),  /(/    the  first  or 

simplest  rules  or  principles  of  an  art  or 
science ;  rudiments;  one  of  the  four  con 

BtltUentS  Of  the  material  world  according 
to  an  old  and  Htill  popular  classification 
—  fire,  air,  earth,  water  (hence  BID  ' 
presslona  as  'war  of  the  element*'  for  a 
storm);  the  state  or  sphere  natural  to  any- 
thing or  suited  to  its  existence  (hence,  out 
of  one's  element,  out  of  one's  natural  sphere 
or  position);  a  datum  or  value  necessary  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a 
calculation  or  coming  to  a  conclusion;  pi. 
the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  eucharist. 
— v.t.  To  constitute;  to  be  an  element  in; 
to  make  a  first  principle.— Elemental, 
el-e-men'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  elements  or  primary  ingredients ;  per- 
taining to  the  four  so-called  elements  of  the 
material  world  or  some  of  them  (hence  '  ele- 
mental war,'  applied  to  a  tempest);  arising 
from  or  pertaining  to  first  principles;  ele- 
meutaryf.  —  Elenientalisni,  el-c-men'- 
tal-izm,  n.  The  theory  which  identifies 
the  divinities  of  the  ancients  with  the  ele- 
mental powers.  —  Elcmentallty.t  el'e- 
men'tal"i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  elemental 
or  elementary.— Elementally,  el-c-men'- 
tal-li,  adv.  In  an  elemental  manner;  ac- 
cording to  elements.  —  Elementarily, 
Elementarlne.ss,  el'c-men-tar"i-ti,  el-e- 
men'ta-ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  ele- 
mentary. —  Elementary,  el-e-men'ta-ri, 
a.  Having  the  character  of  an  element  or 
primary  substance;  primary;  simple;  un- 
compounded;  uncombined;  initial;  rudi- 
mentary; containing,  teaching,  or  discus- 
sing first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments. 
— Elementary  analysis,  chem.  the  estima- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  the  elements  which 
together  form  a  compound  body.  —  Ele- 
mentary substances,  the  elements  or  sub- 
stances which  have  hitherto  resisted  ana- 
lysis by  any  known  chemical  means. — 
Element  old,  el-e-men'toid,  n.  Like  an 
element;  having  the  appearance  of  a  simple 
substance. 

Elemi,  el'e-mi,  n.  The  resinous  exudation 
from  various  trees,  used  in  plasters  and 
ointments  and  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nish. 

Elenclms,  e-leng'kus.  n.  [L.  elenchus;  Gr. 
elenchos.]  Logic,  a  syllogism  by  which  an 
opponent  is  made  to  contradict  himself; 
a  fallacious  argument;  a  sophism. 

Elepbant,  el'e-fant,  n.  [L.  elephas,  ele- 
phantis,  from  Gr.  elephas,  elephantos,  an 
elephant;  probably  from  Heb.  eleph,  an  ox.] 
The  name  of  two  species  of  huge  quadru- 
peds, one  inhabiting  India,  the  other  Africa, 
and  both  remarkable  for  having  their  nose 
prolonged  into  a  long  proboscis  or  trunk 
with  the  nostrils  at  its  extremity,  and  for 
their  large  tusks.  —  Elepliantiac,  el-e- 
fan'ti-ak,  a.  Affected  with  elephantiasis. 
— Elepliantiasls,ere-fan-tl"a-sis,n.  [Gr., 
from  elephas,  elephant.]  Med.  a  skin  dis- 
ease in  which  the  limbs,  from  their  enlarge- 
ment and  the  changed  condition  of  the  skin, 
have  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
elephant.— Elephantine,  el-e-fan'tln,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  elephant;  resembling  an 
elephant ;  hence,  huge ;  immense.  —  Ele- 
pliantold,  el-e-fan'toid,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  an  elephant.— Elepliant-paper, 
n.  A  writing,  printing,  and  drawing  paper, 
of  the  size  of  28  inches  by  23. 

Elensllllan,  el-u-sin'i-an,  a.    Relating  to 
lEleusis  in  Greece;  as,  Eleusinian  mysteries 
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or  fesHvak,  the  mysteries  and  festivals  of 
in  nu-t.. it  (Geres),  oelehrated  then. 
i:i4-iitli<roiliaiiln,(  lu'ther  o-ma"ni-a,»i. 

((Jr.  ileutheroa,  free,  and  mania,  madness.) 

A   mania   for  freedom;    excessive   /.eal   for 

freedom.      Eleiilheroiiiniilnc,   c-iu'- 
tlier-o-inft"iii-iik,  n.     A  fanatic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom. 
Elevate,  el'6-vat,  v. t.— elevated,  elevating. 

(L.  tUvo,  (hrutum,  to  lift  up-  e,  out,  up, 
and  lew,  to  raise,  from  hi  is,  light  m 
weight,  whence  levity,  lew,  key,  fco.j  To 
raise:  in  a  literal  sense,  to  raise  from  a  low 
or  deep  place  to  a  higher;  to  raise  to  a 
higher  state  or  station;  to  improve,  refine, 
or  dignify;  to  raise  from  a  low  or  common 
state,  as  by  training  or  education;  to  exalt; 
to  excite,  cheer,  animate;  to  render  some- 
what tipsy  (colloq.);  to  augment  or  swell; 
to  make  louder.— Elevated,  el'e-va-ted,  a. 
Raised;  exalted;  dignified;  elated;  excited; 
slightly  tipsy  [colloq.) ;  raised  above  the 
natural  pitch;  somewhat  loud.  —  Eleva- 
ledness,  el'e-va-ted-nes,  n.— Elevating, 
el'e-va-ting,  a.  Exalting;  elating.— Eleva- 
tion, el-c-va'shon,  n.  [L.  elevatio.]  Ihe 
act  of  elevating;  the  act  of  raising  or  con- 
veying from  a  lower  place  or  degree  to  a 
higher;  the  state  of  being  raised  orelevated; 
exaltation;  that  which  is  raised  or  elevated; 
an  elevated  place;  a  rising  ground;  height; 
degree  of  height;  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  altitude ;  astron.  altitude ; 
gun  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  bore 
of  a  firearm  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  arch,  a  geometrical  representation 
of  a  building  in  vertical  section,  as  opposed 
to  ground-plan—  Elevator,  el'e-va-ter,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  elevates,  raises,  lifts, 
or  exalts;  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
raising  passengers  or  goods  from  a  lower 
place  to  a  higher;  a  hoist.— Ele vat ory, 
el'e-va-to-ri,  a.  Tending  or  having  power 
to  elevate. 

Eleve,  a-lev,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pupil;  a  scholar; 
one  brought  up  or  protected  by  another. 
Eleven,  e-lev'n,  a.  [A. Sax.  endleofan,  end- 
lufon  =  Icel.  ellifn,  Dan.  elleve,  D.  elf,  Goth. 
ainlif;  compounded  of  two  elements  mean- 
ing one  and  ten,  A.Sax.  -leofan,  Goth,  lif, 
being  allied  to  L.  decim,  Gr.  deka,  ten.  So 
twelve  =  two-ten.]  Ten  and  one  added.—  n. 
The  sum  of  ten  and  one;  a  symbol  repre- 
senting eleven  units;  cricket,  the  number 
of  players  selected  from  the  members  of  a 
club  to  play  in  a  match.— Eleventh,  e- 
lev'nth,  a.  and  n.  Next  in  order  after  the 
tenth;  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

Elf,  elf,  n.  pi.  Elves,  elvz.    [A.Sax.  (elf, 
eZ/=L.G.  elf,  Dan.  alf,  Icel.  dlfr,  O.H.G. 
alp,  an  elf.    Probably  of  same  origin  as  L. 
albus,  white,  and  the  name  Alps.]    A  kind 
of  inferior  spiritual  being  formerly  believed 
in-  a  fairy;  a  goblin;  a  mischievous  person; 
a  pet  name  for  a  child.— Elf-arrow,  Elf- 
bolt,   n.    Names  popularly  given  in  the 
British  Islands  to  the  ancient  flint  arrow- 
heads still  often  found.     Also  called  Elf- 
dart.— EMU.  el'fin,   a.    Relating  or  per- 
taining to  elves.— n.   A  little  elf;   a  little 
urchin.—  Elfish,  el'fish,  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  elves;  resembling  an  elf;  suggestive 
of  elves— Elf-land,  n.    The  region  of  the 
elves;   fairy-land. -Elf-lock,  n.    A  knot 
of  hair  twisted  as  if  by  elves. 
Elicit,  e-lis'it,  v.t.    [L.  elicio,  elicitum—e, 
out,  and  lacio,  to  allure;  akin  delicate,  de- 
light.]   To  bring  or  draw  out  by  reasoning, 
discussion,    examination,   or  the  like;    to 
deduce  or  educe  (as  truth,  facts,  &c). 
Elide,   e-lid',   v.t.     [L.  elido—e,  out,  and 
loedo,  to  strike.]    Gram,  to  cut  off  or  sup- 
press, as  a  syllable.— Elision,  e-hzh'on,  n. 
Gram,  the  act  of  eliding;  the  cutting  off  or 
suppression  of  a  vowel  or  syllable. 
Eligible,  el'i-ji-bl,  a.   [Fr.  eligible,  from  L^ 
eligo—e,  out,  and  lego,  to  choose.    Elect.] 
Fit  to  be  chosen  for  some  purpose  or  duty; 
worthy  of  choice;  desirable ;  legally  quali- 
fied to  be  chosen.— Eligibility,  el'i-ji-bil"- 
i-ti,  n.     The  state  or  condition  of  being 
eligible;  capability  of  being  chosen.— Eli- 
gibleness, el'i-ji-bl-nes,  n.    Eligibility. 
Eligibly,  el'i-ji-bli,  adv.    In  a  manner 
be  worthy  of  choice;  suitably. 


to 


1  liuuii:iii'  c-lim'i-nat,  v.t.  eMrniimaUd, 
eliminating.  [L.  ellmino,  eUminatvm  >. 
out,  tad  limn,,  threshold.]    To  discharge 

or  throw  oft  (as  11  secretion  of  the  human 

body);  to  take  oul  or  separate  as  not  being 
an  element  of  value  or  necessary:  to  set 
aside  as  unimportant  or  not  to  be  eon- 
sidered;  to  leave  ont  of  consideration;  «'</• 

to  OauSS  to  disappear  from  an  equation; 
to  deduoa  or  elicit  t  (incorrect  in  this  sense). 
— Elimination,  5-lim'i-na"shon,  n.  The 

act  of  eliminating. 

Eliquation,  6-li-kwa'shon,  n.  [L.  eMguo 
— t,  out,  and  liquo,  to  melt.]    Aii  opera.1  ton, 

now  seldom  employed,  for  the  separation 
of  silver  from  copper  by  means  of  lead. 
Elision.    Under  Elide. 
Elite,  a-lct.n.  pi.   [Fr.,  lit.  elected  or  select] 
Those  who  are  choice  or  select;  the  best; 
the  flower. 

Elixatc.t  e-lik'sat,  v.t.—elixated,  elixating. 
[L.  elixo,  to  boil  thoroughly,  from  elixus, 
thoroughly  boiled— e,  and  lix,  an  ancient 
word  which,  according  to  Nouius,  signified 
ashes,  or  lye  mixed  with  ashes.]  To  boil; 
to  seethe;  to  extract  by  boiling.— Elixa- 
tioil,  c-lik-sa'shon,  n.  The  act  of  boiling 
or  seething;  extraction  by  boiling;  also, 
concoction  in  the  stomach;  digestion. 
Elixir,  e-lik'ser,  11.  [Fr.  elixir,  from  Sp. 
elixir,  from  Ar.  el-iksir,  the  philosopher's 
stone,  from  Gr.  xeros,  dry.]  A  liquor  sought 
for  by  the  alchemists  for  transmuting  metals 
into  gold  or  prolonging  life;  quintessence; 
a  cordial;  med.  a  tincture  composed  of 
various  substances  held  in  solution  by  alco- 
hol in  some  form. 

Elizabethan,  e-liz'a-beth"an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  period.— 
Elizabethan  architecture,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  when  the  debased  Gothic  and  Italian 
were  combined,  characterized  by  large  win- 
dows, tall  and  highly  decorated  chimneys, 
and  much  ornament. 

Elk,  elk,  //.  [Icel.  elgr,  O.H.G.  elaho,  Sw. 
elg;  akin  to  L.  alces,  an  elk.]  The  largest 
existing  species  of  the  deer  family,  measur- 
ing 7  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  chiefly  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  the  Moose. 
Ell,  el,  n.  [A.Sax.  eln;  D.  ell,  elle,  G.  elle, 
O.H.G.  elna,  Sw.  aln,  Icel.  aim,  Goth. 
aleina;  akin  to  L.  ulna,  Gr.  olene,  the  fore- 
arm, and  hence,  a  measure  of  length.  Comp. 
cubit.]  A  measure  of  different  lengths  in 
different  countries,  used  chiefly  for  measur- 
ing cloth;  the  English  ell  being  45  inches, 
the  Flemish  ell  27,  the  Scotch  37 %  and  the 
French  54. 

Ellagic,  el-laj'ik,  a.  [From  Fr.  galle,  gall, 
reversed.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
gall-nuts. 

Ellipse,  el-lips',  n.    [Gr.  elleipsis,  an  omis- 
sion or  defect,  from  elleipo,  to  leave  out— 
ek,  out,  and  leipo,  to  leave.]    Geom.  an  oval 
figure  produced  when  any  cone  is  cut  by  a 
plane  which  passes  through  it,  not  parallel 
to  nor  cutting  the  base;  a  closed  curve  in 
which  the  distances  of  any  point  from  two 
points  called  the  foci  have  always  the  same 
sum.— Ellipsis,  el-lip'sis,  n.    Gram,   the 
omission  of  one  or  more  words  which  the 
hearer  or  reader  may  supply;  printing,  the 
marks,  —  or   *  *  *   or   .  .  .  ,    denoting  '  the 
omission  or  suppression  of  letters  or  words; 
gcom.  anellipsej— Ellipsograph,  Ellip- 
tograph,  el-lip'so-graf,el-lip'to-graf,7i.  An 
instrument  for  describing  ellipses;  a  tram- 
mel—Ellipsoid, el-lip'soid,  n.    Geom.  a 
solid  figure,  all  plane  sections  of  which  are 
ellipses  or  circles.  — Ellipsoidal,  el-lip- 
soi'dal,  a.   Pertainingto  an  ellipsoid;  having 
the  form  of  an  ellipsoid.— Elliptic,  El- 
liptical, el-lip'tik,   el-lip'ti-kal,    a.     Per- 
taining to  an  ellipse;  having  the  form  of 
an  ellipse;  pertaining  to  ellipsis;  having  a 
word  or  words  left  out—  Elliptically, 
el-lip'ti-kal-li,  adv.    According  to  the  form 
of  an  ellipse;  with  a  word  or  words  left  out. 
Elllpticity,  el-lip-tis'i-ti,  n.    The  quality 
of  being  elliptical  or  having  the  form  of  an 
ellipse. 

Elm,  elm,  n.     [A.Sax.  elm,  D.  olm,  Icel. 
dlmr,   Dan.   celm,  aim;   akin  to  L.  ulmus, 


Coin  in.  [id hi  (uron.  yilm),  elm.]  A  valuablt 
European  timber  tree  BpecieBof  which  an 
also  found  in  America.     1  limn    el'n 
,i    Madeof  elm.— Elniy.ol'nii,  a.  Abound 
ing  with  elms. 

Elmo's-lirc,   el'moz-flr,   n.    [After  .- 
Elmo,  whom  sailors  in  the  Mediterrat 
invoke  during  a  storm.]    A  popular  1 
for   a  meteoric    appearance    seen    pluyinj 
about  the  masts  of  a  ship. 
Elocnlar,   c  lok'Q-ler,  a.    IL.  e,  without 
and  loculus,  cell.]    Hot.  having  but  on< 
not  divided  by  partitions. 
Elocution,  el-6-ku'shon,  n.    [L.  eloi 
from  ehii/uor,  elocutus,  to  speak  out— e,  out 
and  loquor,  to  speak,  seen  in  colloquy,  ek 
quent,  loquacious,  &c]    The  art  by  which 
in  delivering  a  discourse  before  an  audi 
the  speaker  is  enabled  to  render  it  efb 
and  impressive;   mode  of  utterance  or  di 
livery  of  an  address,  accompanied  bj 
tures.— Elocutionary,  el-o-ku'shon-a-ri 
a.    Pertaining  to  elocution.— Elocution 
1st,  el-6-ku'shon-ist,  n.    One  who  is  veree* 
in  elocution;  a  teacher  of  elocution. 
Eloge,  alozh,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  elogium 
A  funeral  oration;  a  panegyric  on  the  dear 
a  discourse  pronounced  in  public  in  honou 
of  an  illustrious  person  recently  decease' 
properly  of  that  pronounced  by  a  membe 
of  the  French  Academy  in  honour  of  hi 
predecessor. —  Elogl St,   el'6-jist,  n.     [Vi 
dlogiste.]     One   who   deliversan    eloge.- 
Elogy,  Eloginm,  el'o-ji,  e-16'ji-um,  n.  1 
panegyric;  an  edoge. 

Elohlm,  el-o'him,  n.  One  of  the  Hebre' 
names  of  God  of  frequent  occurrence  i 
the  Bible,  used  both  of  the  true  God  an 
of  false  gods,  while  Jehovah  is  used  only  < 
the  true  God.— Elohlst,  el-o'hist,  n.  Tl 
supposed  writer  of  the  Elohistic  passage 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  contradistinction  t 
the  Jehovist.— Elohistic,  e-lo-his'tik,  1 
A  term  applied  to  certain  passages  in  Scrij 
ture,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  whic 
the  Almighty  is  always  spoken  of  as  Elohii. 
Elongate,  e-long'gat,  v.t.— elongated,  elo. 
aating.  [L.L.  elongo,  elongatum—L.  e,  ou 
and  longus,  long.]  To  lengthen;  to  ezteu< 
— v.i.  To  recede  apparently  from  the  but 
said  of  aplanet  in  its  orbit.— Elongatioi 
e-long-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  elongatii 
or  lengthening;  the  state  of  being  stretebe 
out  or  lengthened;  astron.  the  angular  di 
tance  of  aplanet  from  the  sun,  as  itappea, 
to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth. 
Elope,  e-lop',  v.i.— eloped,  eloping.  [Fro 
D.  loopen,  the  same  word  as  G.  lauft 
Goth,  hlaupan,  to  run,  to  leap,  E.  lea 
with  prefix  e,  out,  away.]  To  run  awa 
to  run  away  with  a  lover  or  paramour 
defiance  of  duty  or  social  restraints:  sa 
especially  of  a  woman.— Elopement, 
lop'ment,  n.  The  act  of  eloping;  the  runnit 
away  of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarne 
with  a  lover. 

Eloquence,  el'o-kwens,  n.  [Fr.  eloquem, 
from  L.  eloquentia.  Elocution.]  The  a 
of  expressing  thoughts  in  such  langua 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  convictn 
or  persuasion;  oratory;  that  which  is  e 
pressed  with  eloquence.— Eloquent,  el 
kwent,  a.  Having  the  power  of  expressi 
strong  emotions  vividly  and  appropriate 
adapted  to  express  strong  emotion  wi 
fluency  and  power;  characterized  by  e 
quence.— Eloquently,  el'6-kwent-h,  ac 
In  an  eloquent  manner. 
Else,  els,  a.  or  adv.  [A.Sax.  elles,  el 
otherwise;  akin  to  O.H.G.  eh,  ah,  Got 
alls-  L.  alius  (see  Alien),  Gr.  alios,  t 
other.]  Other;  besides;  in  addition;  as; 
who  elscl  nothing  or  nobody  else,  nowhc 
else  —conj  Otherwise;  in  the  other  ca 
if  the  fact  were  different;  as,  he  was 
else  he  would  have  come.—  ElSCWhei 
els'whar,  adv.  In  another  place;  sot 
where  else. 

Eltchi,  elt'she,  n.  An  ambassador  or 
voy;  a  Persian  or  Turkish  name. 
Elucidate,  e-lu'si-dat,  v.t— elucidated,  t 
cidating.  [L.L.  elucido,  elucidatum-h. 
out,  and  Incidus,  bright.  Lucid.]  To  m, 
clear  or  manifest;  to  explain;  to  rem' 
obscurity  from  and  render  intelligible,  w 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  ahune-the  Fr.  «. 
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Elucidation,  S-lQ'ai-da  ihou, 

.  t  .>f  elucidating;  explanation 
witloit ;  illustration.  Elucidative, 
si  do  tiv,  "  Making  or  tending  to  elu 
Elncldntor,  8 10' 
l  I  ci .  n  One  who  elucidates  or  explains 
lacldator]  ,  *  5  10  si  da  to  rl.  a.  Tend 
bo  elucidate 
|C        |Qd',    vt      eluded,    eluding.     [L. 

and  /ii(/o.  to  play,  as  in  allude, 

tdf  d'lude.  &0  ]    To  evade;  to  avoid  liy 

ratagpm,  \\  lies,   deceit,   or  dex- 

v,  to  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or 

(plained  by  (to  eiuefc  scrutiny).-  Elu- 

<lv.    e-lu'di-bl,    ■(.      Capable    of    being 

>d  or  i  soaped     Illusion.  e-lQ'zhon,  n. 

by  artifice   or    deception;    an 

lou     Elusive,  elii'siv,  a.     Practising 

on;  using  arts  to  escape.-  Eluslvcly, 

With  or  by  elusion. — El  ■■■ 

luc*v  e  lu'so  ri  ues,   n.    The  state  of 

fiory.  Elusory,  e  lu'so-ri,  a. 
inc    to    elude;    tending    to    deceive; 

aUacious. 
I.  e'lul,  n.    [Heb  ]    The  twelfth  month 
,he    Jewish    civil    year,   corresponding 
ly  to  our  August. 

Irlnte.  5-lu'tri-at,  v. (.— elutriated,  elu- 
ing.    [L.  elutrio.  elutriatum,  from  eluo, 

>  wash  off  —  e,  off,  and  luo,  to 
i.|  To  purify  (ores)  by  washing  and 
Ding  off  or  decanting  the  liquid  from 
lubstnnce  washed,  the  ligliter  matters 

u  separated  from  the  heavier. — 
trial  Ion.  e-hVtri-a"shon,n.  Theoper- 

1  of  elutriating. 

in,  .  1  van.  n.     A  kind  of  rock  in  Corn- 
often  forming  dikes  in  other  rocks; 
initio  and  felspar  porphyritic  rock. 

-.  pi.  of  elf.— Elvish,  el'vish,  a. 
■doing  to  elves  or  fairies:  mischievous, 
done  by  elves;  elfish.— Elvlsllly,  el'- 
•li,  adr.    In  an  elvish  manner. 

ce,  a-le-za,  n.    [Fr.]    The  official  resi- 

e  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 

ic. 

in  in.  e-liz'i-um,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  ely- 

ipedion),  the  Elysian  fields.]    Myth,  a 

2  assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death; 
seat  of  future  happiness;  hence,  any 
I  exquisitely  delightful.— Elysian,  e- 
an,  a.  Pertaining  to  elysium;  exceed- 
r  delightful. 

roil,  El j  t rum,  el'i-tron,  el'i-trum,  n. 
Elytra,  el'i-tra.  [Gr.,  a  cover,  sheath, 
i  elyo,  to  roll  round.]  The  wing-sheath 
oriaceous  membrane  which  forms  the 
rior  wing  in  beetles,  serving  to  cover 
protect  the  true  wing.— Ely  triform, 
ri-fonn,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  wiug- 
th—  Elytrine,  el'i-trin,  n.  The  sub- 
:e  of  which  the  horny  covering  of 
taceous  insects  is  composed.  —  Ely- 
Id,  el'i-troid,  a.    Like  an  elytron. 

vir,  el'ze-ver,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Ehtvir  family:  applied  to  editions  of 
classics,  &.c,  published  by  the  Elzevir 
ly  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  from 
it  1595  to  1680,  and  highly  prized  for 
•  accuracy  and  elegance;  a  term  ap- 
l  to  a  variety  of  printing  type  consist- 
>f  tall  thin  letters. 

em,  n.  Print,  the  unit  of  measure- 
t,  being  a  type  whose  breadth  is  equal 
s  depth. 

telate,  e-ma'shi-at,  v.i. — emaciated, 
•iating.  [L.  emacio,  emaciatum  —  e, 
is.,  and  macies,  leanness.]  To  lose  flesh 
ually;  to  become  lean  from  loss  of  ap- 
;e  or  other  cause.— v.t.  To  cause  to  lose 
i  gradually;  to  reduce  to  leanness. — 
[*hin;  wasted.— Emaciation,  e-ma'- 
."shon.  n.  The  act  of  making  or  be- 
ing lean  or  thin  in  flesh;  the  state  of 
g  reduced  to  leanness. 

mate,  em'a-nat,  v.i.— emanated,  eman- 
]■  [L.  emano,  emanatum—e,  out,  and 
o,  to  flow.]  To  flow  forth  or  issue  from 
urce:  said  of  what  is  intangible,  as 
i,  heat,  odour,  power,  &c;  to  proceed 
i  something  as  the  source,  fountain,  or 
n:  to  take  origin;  to  arise;  to  spring.— 
anaiit.  em 'a- nan t,  a.  Emanating, 
ug,  or  flowing  from  something  else.— 
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Emanation,  em-a-na'shon,  «.    1 

•  •I  emanating;  thai  whloh mates,  Issues, 

Bows,  or  proceeds  from  any  souroe,  suii 
itanoe,  or  body:  efflux;  effluvium;  sdj  p>  1 
power,  01  thing  emanating  or  prom  ed 
ing  From  the  Divim  ESesenoe  Emana- 
tl*c,t  em  a  mi  1 1  v.  a  Tending  to  ema- 
nate Emanal Ively, em's  ol  tiv  Li, adv. 
After  the  manner  of  an  emanation. 
I  l)i;i  iu  I  |>.i(<      ,    inaii' 1  pat,    v.t.     nuann 

patcd,  emancipating,  [L,  emaneipo,  eman- 
eipatim  <*,  out,  mantu,  the  hand,  and 
capio,  to  take.  1   To  eel  free  from  servitude 

or  slavery  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  pro 
prietor;  to  restore  from  bondage  to  free 
dom;  to  free  from  bondage,  restriction,  or 
restraint  of  any  kind;  to  liberate  from  BUD 
lection,  controlling  power,  or  Influei 
Emancipation,  B-man'sl-pa"shon,  ». 

The  act  of  emancipating;  deliverance  from 
bondage   or   controlling    influence;    libera 

tion.— Emancipationist,  8-man'al  pa" 

shon-ist,  u.  An  advocate  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves.  — Emancipator,  e-mansi- 

pa  ter,  n.  One  who  emancipates.— Eman- 
cipist, e-man'si-pist,  n.  Ex-convict  who 
has  served  out  bis  sentence. 

Emaiiium,  e-ma'ni-um,  n.  [From  emana- 
tion.]   Actinium  (which  see). 

Emnrginute,  Emarglnatcd,  e-mar'- 
ji-nat,  e-mar'ji-na-ted,  a.  [L.  cmarginatus 
—  e,  priv.,  and  margo,  marginis,  border, 
margin.]  Having  the  margin  or  extremity 
taken  away;  having  a  blunt  or  obtuse  notch 
in  the  margin;  notched  at  the  blunt  apex: 
applied  most  commonly  in  bot.  to  a  leaf, 
petal,  &c— Eliiarginately,  e-niar'ji-uat- 
li,  adv.  In  the  form  of  notches. — Elliar- 
BJ nation,  e-inar'ji-na"shon,  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  emarginate;  a  blunt  notch 
in  the  extremity  or  margin. 

Emasculate,  e-mas'kii-lat,  v.t.— emascu- 
lated, emasculating.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  maa- 
culus,  dim.  of  mas,  a  male.  Masculine.] 
To  deprive  of  the  properties  of  a  male;  to 
castrate;  to  geld;  to  deprive  of  masculine 
vigour;  to  render  effeminate;  to  expurgate 
by  removing  coarse  passages  from  (a  book). 
—Emasculation,  e-mas'kuda"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  emasculating;  the  state  of  being 
emasculated.  —  Emasculatory,  e-mas'- 
ku-la-to-ri,  a.    Serving  to  emasculate. 

Embalm,  em-bam',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
balm,  balsam.]  To  preserve  (a  dead  body) 
from  decay  by  removing  the  intestines  and 
filling  their  place  with  odoriferous  and 
desiccative  spices  and  drugs;  to  preserve 
from  loss  or  decay;  to  cherish  tenderly  the 
memory  of.— Entbalmer,  em-ba'mer,  n. 
One  who  embalms. 

Embank,  em-bangk',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
bank.]  To  inclose  with  a  bank;  to  defend 
by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes;  to  bank  up.— 
Embankment,  em-bangk'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  surrounding  or  defending  with  a 
bank;  a  mound  or  bank  raised  to  protect 
land  from  being  overflowed  by  a  river  or 
the  sea,  or  to  enable  a  road  or  railway  to 
be  carried  over  a  valley. 

Embarcation,  n.    Embarkation. 

Embargo,  em-bar'go,  n.  [Sp.  embargo,  an 
embargo,  embarrassment,  lit:  what  serves 
as  a  bar— prefix  em  for  in,  and  L.L.  barra, 
a  bar;  akin  e77ibai-rass.]  A  restraint  or  pro- 
hibition imposed  by  the  public  authorities 
of  a  country  on  merchant  vessels,  or  other 
ships,  to  prevent  their  leaving  its  ports, 
sometimes  amounting  to  an  entire  interdic- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse;  a  restraint 
or  hindrance  imposed  on  anything. — v.t. 
To  put  an  embargo  on;  to  subject  to  an 
embargo. 

Embark,  em-bark',  v.t.  [Fr.  embarquer— 
en,  in,  and  barque,  a  bark.  Barque.]  To 
put  or  cause  to  enter  on  board  a  ship  or 
boat;  to  engage,  invest,  or  make  to  enter 
on  in  any  affair.— v.t.  To  go  on  board  of  a 
ship,  boat,  or  vessel;  to  engage  or  take  a 
share  in  any  affair;  to  enlist— Embarka- 
tion, em-bar-ka'shon.  n.  The  act  of  em- 
barking; that  which  is  embarked  or  put 
on  board. 

Embarrass,  em-bar'as,  v.t.  [Fr.  embar- 
rasser,  to  embarrass,  embarras,  embarrass- 
ment—prefix em,  and  L.L.  barra,  a  bar; 
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akin  mbargo     Baa  I    To  deranfa,  son 

of  ad  inn  dlmoull ;  (o 
Involve  in  p.  .uin.ii ,  diffli  nil  li      1  ■  p<  rplex, 
"•■' ''.  or  ab    i,       EmbarraitHcil 
em  barest,  p  and  a     Entangli  d;  invo 

ooniu*  'i .   dl  • m  it-  'i       Emunrraee- 

Inu.  1  iji  bai  ai  lug.  a.    Pi  rpli  tii 
to  perplex  or  embarrass.    Embarrass- 
ingly,  em  haras  iiik  h,   aar      In    an    ,<m 

barrsssing  manner.    Embarrassment, 

em  bai  'as  incut,  a     'i  1  ,: ,  m 

liana  b  'I'  iic  nl     1 

from  inability  to  pay  one's  debts;  Confusion 

of  mind;  abashment, 

Embassador,  em  bas'sa  dor,  n.  An  em- 
bassador, [This  spelling  Is  not  now  used, 
though  mbatty  and  not  ambasay  is  the 
correct  form.]  I.uiliassauc  t  em'bse-saj, 
R,  An  embassy;  a  message  (Shal: )  Em- 
bas.s.v,  em'bas-si,  n.  [O.K.  and  Fr  em- 
baitadt.]  The  mission  of  an  ambai 
the  charge  or  employment  of  an  ambai 
or  envoy;  the  message  of  so  ambassador; 
a  message,  especially  a  solemn  or  Important 
message;  the  persons  intrusted  with  am- 
bassadorial functions;  a  legation;  the  official 
residence  of  an  ambassador. 

Embattle,  embat'l,  v.t.— embattled,  em- 
battling. [Prefix  em,  and  battle.]  To  ar- 
range in  order  of  battle;  to  array  for  battle; 
to  furnish  with  battlements— v.i  To  lie 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.— Embattled, 
ein-bat'ld,  p.  and  a.  Arrayed  in  order  of 
battle;  furnished  with  battlements;  In- 
dented like  a  battlement.  —  Embattle- 
ment,  em-bat'1-ment,  n.  An  indented 
parapet;  a  battlement  (which  see). 

Embay,  em-ba',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and  bay.] 
To  inclose  in  a  bay  or  inlet;  to  landlock. — 
Embaymeiit,  em-ba'ment,  n.  A  portion 
of  the  sea  closed  in  and  sheltered  by  capes 
or  promontories. 

Embed,  em-bed',  v.t. — embedded,  embed- 
ding. [Prefix  em,  and  bed.]  To  lay  in  or 
as  in  a  bed;  to  lay  in  surrounding  matter.— 
Embedment,  em-bed'ment,  n.  Act  of 
embedding;  state  of  being  embedded. 

Embellish,  em-bel'lish,  v.t.  [Fr.  embellir 
—prefix  em,  and  belle,  L.  bellus,  pretty, 
beautiful]  To  make  beautiful;  to  adorn; 
to  beautify;  to  decorate;  to  deck.— Em- 
bellisher, em.bel'lish-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  embellishes.  —  Embellish- 
ment, em-bel'lish-ment,  n.  The  act  of 
embellishing  or  adorning,  or  state  of  being 
embellished;  that  which  embellishes  or 
adorns;  that  which  renders  anything  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  or  agreeable  to  the  taste; 
adornment;  ornament;  decoration. 

Ember,  em'ber,  n.  [A. Sax.  amyrian,  cin- 
ders; Dan.  emmer,  Icel.  eimyrja,  embers.] 
A  small  live  coal,  glowing  piece  of  wood, 
&c:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural  to  signify 
live  cinders  or  ashes;  the  smouldering  re- 
mains of  a  Are. 

Ember-days,  n.pl.  [A.Sax.  ymbrine,  ym- 
bren,  embren,  the  circle  or  course  of  the 
year,  from  ymb  or  emb,  round,  and  rinnan, 
to  run.]  Days  returning  at  certain  seasons, 
being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after 
Whitsunday,  after  Holyrood-day  (Septem- 
ber 14),  and  after  St.  Lucia's  day  (December 
13),  appointed  in  the  Church  of  England 
for  fasting  and  abstinence:  called  also 
Embering-daysf.—  Ember-tide,  n.  The 
season  at  which  ember-days  occur. — 
Ember-week,  n.  A  week  in  which  em- 
ber-days occur. 

Ember-goose,  n.  [N.  ember-  gaas,  G. 
imber;  etym.  uncertain.]  A  swimming  bird, 
known  also  as  the  great  northern  diver. 

Embezzle,  em-bez'l,  v.t. — embezzled,  em- 
bezzling. [O.Fr.  embeasiler,  to  filch,  besler, 
to  deceive;  origin  doubtful.]  To  appro- 
priate fraudulently  to  one's  own  use  what 
is  intrusted  to  one's  care;  to  apply  to  one's 
private  use  by  a  breach  of  trust,  as  a  clerk 
or  servant  who  misappropriates  his  em- 
ployer's money  or  valuables. — Embezzle- 
ment, em-bez'1-ment,  n.  The  act  by  which 
a  clerk,  servant,  or  person  acting  as  such, 
fraudulently  appropriates  to  his  own  use 
the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  his  care.— 


eh,  cnain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Embezzler,  em  bez'ler,  u.    One  who  em 
bezzles. 

Embitter,  em-blt'er,  v.t    [Prefix  em,  and 

bitt<r.J  To  make  hitler  or  more  bitter,  in 
make  unhut>i>y  or  grievous;  to  render  <hs 
tressing;  to  niiike  more  severe,  poignant, 
or  painful;  to  render  more  violent  or  malig- 
nant ;  to  exasperate.— Enibltterer,  em 
bit'er-er,  ft.     One  who  or  that  which  em 

bitters.  -  Emblttermeiit,  em-bit'er- 

ment,  n.    The  aot  of  embittering. 

Emblaze.?  cm-blaz',  v.t.— emblazed,  emblaz- 
ing, [Prefix  em,  and  blaze.]  To  kindle;  to 
set  in  a  blaze;  to  make  to  glitter  or  shine; 
to  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously  or 
ostentatiously;  to  blazon. 

Emblazon,  em-bla'zon,  v.t.  [Prefix  em, 
and  blazon.]  To  adorn  with  figures  of 
heraldry  or  ensigns  armorial;  to  depict  or 
represent,  as  an  armorial  ensign  on  a  shield; 
to  set  off  with  ornaments;  to  celebrate  in 
laudatory  terms;  to  sing  the  praises  of.— 
Emblazoiier,  em-bla'zon-er,  ».  One  that 
emblazons.— Emblazonment,  em-bla'- 
zoti-ment,  ft.  The  act  of  emblazoning;  that 
which  is  emblazoned.— Emblazonry,  em- 
bla'zon-ri,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  emblazon- 
ing; blazonry;  heraldic  decoration,  as  pic- 
tures or  figures  on  shields,  standards,  &c. 

Emblem,  em'blem,  n.  [Fr.  embleme;  Gr. 
emblema,  from  emballo—em,  in,  and  ballo, 
to  cast.]  A  kind  of  inlaid  work  or  mosaic!; 
a  picture,  figure,  or  other  work  of  art  re- 
presenting one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another 
to  the  understanding;  any  object  or  its 
figure  whose  predominant  quality  symbol- 
izes somethiug  else,  as  another  quality  or 
state;  a  symbolic  figure;  a  type;  a  symbol; 
a  device,  as  a  balance  used  to  symbolize 
justice.  —  Emblematic,  Emblemati- 
cal, em-ble-mat'ik,  em-ble-mat'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  comprising  an  emblem; 
serving  as  an  emblem  or  symbolic  figure; 
symbolic.  —Emblematically,  em-ble- 
mat'i-kal  li,  adv.  In  an  emblematic  manner. 
— Eiiiblematlst,  em-blem'a-tist,  n.  Au 
inventor  of  emblems.  —  Emblematize, 
Embleniize,  ein-blern'a-tlz,  eni'blem-iz, 
v.t.— emblematized,  emblematizing;  emblem- 
ized,  emblemizing.  To  represent  by  an  em- 
blem; to  serve  as  the  emblem  of. 

Emblement,  em '  ble  -  ment,  n.  [Prom 
O.Fr.  embleer,  to  sow  with  corn — prefix  em, 
and  ble,  bled,  L.L.  bladum,  corn.]  Law,  the 
produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown  or  planted; 
growing  crops  annually  produced:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Embody,  em-bod'i,  v.t— embodied,  embody- 
ing. [Prefix  em,  and  body.]  To  lodge  in 
a  material  body;  to  invest  with  a  body;  to 
incarnate;  to  clothe  with  a  material  form; 
to  render  obvious  to  the  senses  or  mental 
perception  (to  embody  thought  in  words); 
to  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united 
mass;  to  collect  into  a  whole. — v.i.  To 
unite  into  a  body,  mass,  or  collection;  to 
coalesce.  —  Embodier,  em-bod'i-er,  n. 
One  who  embodies.— Embodiment,  em- 
bod'i-ment,  n.  Act  of  embodying  or  in- 
vesting with  a  body;  the  state  of  being 
embodied;  bodily  or  material  representa- 
tion; the  act  of  collecting  or  forming  into 
a  body  or  united  whole. 

Embogne,  em-bog',  v.i.  [Prefix  em,  and 
O.Fr.  bogue,  a  mouth,  Fr.  bouche,  from  L. 
bucca,  the  cheek.]  To  discharge  itself,  as 
a  river,  into  the  sea  or  another  river. 

Embolden,  em-bol'dn,  v.t.  [Prefix  em, 
and  bold.]  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to; 
to  encourage.  —  Emboldener,  em-bol'- 
dn-er,  n.    One  who  emboldens. 

Embolism,  em'bol-i'zm,  n.  [Gr.  embolis- 
mos,  from  emballo,  to  throw  in,  to  insert.] 
The  insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years  in 
an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity, 
intercalation;  sura,  the  obstruction  of  a 
vessel  by  a  clot  of  fibrine,  a  frequent  cause 
of  paralysis,  and  of  gangrene  of  the  part 
beyond  the  obstacle.  —  Embolismal, 
Embollsmic,  em-bo-liz'mal,  em-bo-liz'- 
mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  embolism  or  to 
intercalation;  intercalated;  inserted. 

Embonpoint, ah-boh-pwah, n.  [Fr, from 
em,  in,   bon,  good,   and  point,   condition.] 


Plumpness;  fleabincM;  rot  nudity  of  figure; 

stoutness. 

Eniborder  em-bor'der,  v.t   [Prefli  em, 

and  border.]  To  adoru  with  a  holder;  to 
Imborder. 

Embosom,  em-btt'zum,  v.t.  [Prefix  em, 
and  bosom.]  To  take  into  or  hold  in  the 
bosom;  to  admit  to  the  heart  or  affection; 
to  cherish;  to  inclose  in  the  midst;  to  sur- 
round. 

li  11 1 1 »oss.  em-bos',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and  boss.] 
To  form  bosses  on;  to  fashion  relief  or 
raised  work  on;  to  cover  with  protuber- 
ances; to  represent  in  relief  or  raised  work; 
to  represent  in  worked  figures.  —  Em  - 
bOSged,  em-host',  a.  Flecked  with  bosses 
or  flakes  of  foam.  {Shale.)— Embosser, 
em-bos'er,  n.  One  who  embosses.— Em- 
bossment, em-bos'ment,  ft.  The  act  of 
embossing;  work  in  relief. 

Embouchure,  ah-bo-shiir,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
prefix  em,  and  bouche,  mouth.]  A  mouth 
of  a  river;  the  mouth-hole  of  a  wind-instru- 
ment of  music;  the  shaping  of  the  lips  to 
the  mouth-piece. 

Em  bon,  em-bo',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and  bow.] 
To  form  like  a  bow;  to  vault.    (Mil.) 

Embowel,  em-bou'el,  v.t.— embowelled,  em- 
bo  welling.  [Prefix  em,  and  bowel.]  To  take 
out  the  bowels  or  entrails  of;  to  eviscerate; 
to  take  out  the  internal  parts  of;  to  sink  or 
inclose  in;  to  imbed;  to  bury.— Elltbowcl- 
ler,  em-bou'el-er,  n.  One  who  embowels. 
— Embowclment,  em-bou'el-ment,  n. 
The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels;  eviscera- 
tion. 

Embower,  em-bou'er,  v.i.     [Prefix   em, 

and  bower.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a  bower.— 
v.t.  To  cover  with  a  bower;  to  shelter  with, 
or  as  with,  trees;  to  form  a  bower  for. 

Embrace,  em-bras',  v.t.— embraced,  embrac- 
ing. [Fr.  embrasser,  to  embrace— em,  in, 
and  bras,  the  arm.  Brace.]  To  take, 
clasp,  or  inclose  in  the  arms;  to  press  to 
the  bosom  in  token  of  affection;  to  inclose, 
encompass,  or  contain;  to  encircle;  to  seize 
eagerly,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  accept  with 
cordiality  (doctrines,  religion);  to  compre- 
hend, include,  or  take  in;  to  comprise;  to 
submit  to  (Shaleji—  v.i.  To  join  in  an  em- 
brace. —  n.  Inclosure  or  clasp  with  the 
arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom  with  the  arms; 
sexual  intercourse;  conjugal  endearment. 
—  Elllbracement,  em-bras'ment,  n.  A 
clasp  in  the  arms;  a  hug;  embrace;  sexual 
commerce  [Shak.)t— Embraceor,  E111- 
brasor,  em-bra'ser,  n.  Law,  one  who 
practises  embracery.  —  Embracer,  em- 
bra'ser,  ft.  One  who  embraces.  —  Em  - 
bracery,  em-bra'ser-i,  n.  Law,  an  attempt 
to  influence  a  jury  corruptly  to  one  side,  by 
promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money, 
entertainments,  or  the  like. 

Embrasure,  em-bra'zhfir,  n.  [Fr.,  prefix 
em,  and  braser,  to  slope  the  edge  of  a 
stone.]  Fort,  an  opening  in  a  wall  or  para- 
pet through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and 
fired;  the  indent  or  crenelle  of  an  embattle- 
ment;  arch,  the  enlargement  of  the  aper- 
ture of  a  door  or  window  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall  to  give  more  room  or  admit  more 
light. 

Embrocate,  em'bro-kat,  v.t.— embrocated, 
embrocating.  [L.L.  embroco,  embrocatum, 
from  Gr.  embroche,  a  fomentation,  from' 
embrecho,  to  foment— prefix  em  for  en,  in, 
and  brecho,  to  wet.]  Med.  to  moisten  and 
rub,  as  a  diseased\part,  with  a  liquid  sub- 
stance, as  with  spirit,  oil,  &c. — Embroca- 
tion, em-bro-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  moist- 
ening and  rubbing  a  diseased  part  with  a 
cloth  or  sponge,  dipped  in  some  liquid  sub- 
stance, as  spirit,  oil,  &c;  the  liquid  or  lotion 
with  which  an  affected  part  is  rubbed  or 
washed. 

Embroglio,  em-broi'yo,  ».    Imbroglio. 

Embroider,  em-broi'der,  v.t.  [Prefix  em, 
and  broider.  Broider.]  To  adorn  with 
figures  of  needle-work,  often  raised  above 
the  surface.— Embroiderer,  em-broi'der- 
er,  ».  One  who  embroiders. — Embroi- 
dery, em-broi'der-i,  ft.  Work  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, silk,  or  other  thread,  formed  by  the 
needle  on  cloth,   stuffs,   and  muslin  into 


various  figures;    variegated  needle -wotfc< 

hence,  variegated  or  diversified  ornament*! 
Embroil,  cm  broil',  v.t,    [Prefix  en,   a„.| 
broil,  a  noisy  quarrel.l    To  mix  up  0 
tangle  in  a  quarrel  or  disturbance;  to  intei 
mix  confusedly;  to  involve  in  contention  or 
trouble.— EiiibrolliiH'iil.c,,,  broil'inenl 
»       the  act  of  embroiling;  a  state  ,1 
tention,  perplexity,  or  confusion 
Embrown,  embroun',  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
brown.]    To  make  brown;  to  imbrown, 
Embrne,  em-bro'.    Imbrue. 
Embryo,  em'bri-o,  n.    (Or.  nnhryon    ,m 
in,  and  bryo,  to  he  full  of  anything  I 
first  rudiments  of  an  animal  in  the  womb 
before  the  several  members  are  distinctly 
formed,  after  which  it  is  called  &  foetus;  the 
rudimentary  plant  contained  in  the  seed 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  pollen  on  the 
ovule;  the  beginning  or  first  state  of  any 
thing,  while  yet  in  a  rude  and  undeveloped 
condition;     rudimentary   state.  —  Em 
buds,  spheroidal  solid  bodies  formed  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  capable  of  developing 
into    branches   under    favourable   circum- 
stances. —  Em  bryogeii  y,   em-bri-oj'e-ni, 
ft.    [Gr.  ernbryon,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.] 
The    formation  and  development  of  em- 
bryos;   that   department   of   science   that 
treats  of  such  formation  and  development. 
—  Embryogenic,    em'bri-6-jen"ik,  a 
Pertaining   to   embryogeny.  —  Embry  ■ 
ology,    em-bri-ol'o-ji,    n.     [Gr.    ernbryon, 
and  logos,  discourse,]    The  doctrine  of  the 
development  of  embryos,  whether  in  plants 
or  animals. —  Embryologic,  Embry- 
ological,    em'bri-o-loj"ik,    em'bri-6-loj"i- 
kal,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  embryology.— 
Ernbryon, t  em'bri-on,  n.     An  embryo 
(Mil.).— Embryonal,  Em  bryonic.era'- 
bri-on-al,  em-bri-on'ik,  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  embryo,  or  the  embryo  stage.    Also 
Embryonary,  em'bri-o-na-ri,  and  Em. 
bryotic,  em-bri-ot'ik.— Embryotomy, 
em-bri-ot'o-mi,  n.    [Gr.  ernbryon,  and  tome, 
a  cutting.]    The  division  of  the  foetus  in 
the  uterus  into  fragments  in  order  to  effect 
delivery.  —  Embryo  -  sac,    em'bri-6,    n. 
[Gr.  ernbryon,  an  embryo.]    Bot.  a  cell  in 
the   ovule   within    which   the    embryo  is 
produced. 

Emend,  e-mend',  v.t.  [L.  emendo,  to  cor- 
rect— e,  priv.,  and  menda,  a  spot  or  blemish. 
Amend  and  mend  are  virtually  the  same 
as  this.]  To  remove  faults  or  blemishes 
from;  to  amend;  especially  to  amend  by 
criticism  of  the  text;  to  improve  the  read- 
ing of  (an  emended  text  of  Vergil).— Emen- 
dation, e-men-da'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
emendiug;  removal  of  errors  or  corrup- 
tions from  the  text  of  a  book  or  writing; 
a  textual  alteration  or  correction.— Emen- 
da  tor,  c'men-da-ter,  n.  One  who  emends. 
— Emeiidatory,  e-men'da-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
tributing to  emendation  or  correction. 

Emerald,  em'e-rald,  n.  [Fr.  imeraude,  Sp. 
esmeralda,  It.  smeraldo;  from  L.  smarag- 
dus,  Gr.  smaragdos,  an  emerald.]  A  pre- 
cious stone  whose  colours  are  a  pure  lively 
green,  varying  to  a  pale,  yellowish,  bluish, 
or  grass  green,  akin  to  the  beryl,  found 
especially  in  South  America;  a  variety  of 
printing  type  intermediate  between  minion 
and  nonpareil.— a.  Of  a  bright  green,  like 
emerald;  printed  with  the  size  of  type 
known  as  emerald. — Emerald  green,  a  dur- 
able pigment  of  a  vivid  light-green  colour, 
prepared  from  the  arseniate  of  copper.— 
Emerald  Isle.  Ireland.  From  the  green 
verdure  of  the  grass,  or  from  its  being  set 
like  au  emerald  in  the  sea.  First  so  named 
in  song  by  Drennan,  1754-1S20. 
Emerge,  e-merj',  v.i— emerged,  emerging. 
[L.  emergo,  emersum—e.  out,  and  mergo,  to 
plunge,  as  in  immerge,  submerge.  Mekge.] 
To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or 
surrounding  substance;  to  issue  or  proceed 
from  something;  to  reappear  after  being 
eclipsed;  to  leave  the  sphere  of  the  obscur- 
ing object;  to  rise  out  of  a  state  of  depres- 
sion or  obscurity ;  to  come  to  notice.  — 
Emergence,  e-mer'jens,  n.  The  act  of 
emerging.— Emergency,  e-mer'jen-si,  n. 
The  act  of  emerging;  sudden  occasion;  un- 
expected casualty;  unforeseen  occurrence; 
any  event  or  combination  of  circumstances 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


EMERITUS  

galling  for  Immediate  Mtlon;  pressing 
necessity.  Emergent,  c  mer'jent,  <i 
Emerging;  rising  into  view  or  notice;  coining 
■uddenly;  unexpected;  calling  for  imme- 
diate action;  urgent:  pressing  Ellicr- 
gently.  6-mer'jent-li,  adv.  In  an  emer 
nnt  manner  Emersion,  e  mer'shon.  >< 
The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  out  of  a  fluid 
or  other  substance;  tin*  act  of  ooming  forth 
to  view;  the  reappearance  of  a  licavenly 
body  alter  an  eclipse  of  oooultation 
Emeritus.  8  inerl  tus,  o.  [L.  emeritus. 
baring  served  out  liis  time,  t  out,  and 
mtrtor,  meritus,  to  merit,  earn,  serve.] 
larged  from  the  performance  of  public 
duty  with  honour,  on  account  of  infirmity, 
age,  or  long  service;  as,  ;i  prof essor  emeritus. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 
'.iimt«m1h.  em'e-rodz,  n.  pi.  [Corrupted 
from  hemorrhoids.]  Hemorrhoids;  piles. 
[O  T.) 

•".nuTsloii.  Under  Emerge. 
\iiirry.  em'e-ri,  n.  [Fr.  dmeri,  O.Fr.  es- 
nieril,  from  It.  smeriglio,  from  Gr.  atnyris, 
tmiris,  amine,  from  smao,  to  rub.]  A 
mineral  substance,  an  amorphous  variety 
of  corundum  and  sapphire,  varying  in 
colour  from  deep  gray  to  bluish  or  blackish 
gray,  sometimes  brownish,  used  for  grind- 
ing and  polishing  metals,  hard  stones,  and 

glass    Emery-cloth,  Emery-paper, 

ii.  Cloth  01  paper  which  has  been  first  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  glue  and  then  dusted 
with  emery  powder,  used  for  polishing. 

tnetlc,  e-met'ik,  a.  [Gr.  emetikos,  from 
fine  .  to  vomit.]  Med.  inducing  to  vomit; 
exciting  the  stomach  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents by  the  mouth.— n.  A  medicine  that 
provokes  vomiting.— Emetlcally,  c-niet'- 
i-kal  li,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
vomiting.  —  Emetlll,  em'e-tin,  n.  The 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha. 

Milieu,  Emew.  e'mu,  n.    Emu. 

taieute,  e-mut',  n.  [Fr.  emeute,  from  L. 
ex,  intens.,  and  moveo,  motum,  to  move.] 
A  seditious  commotion;  a  riot;  a  tumult; 
an  outbreak. 

inict  ion.  e-mik'shon,  n.  [L.  e,  and  mictio, 
a  making  water]  The  discharging  of  urine; 
urine.— Emictory,  e-mik'to-ri,  a.  Causing 
or  promoting  the  flow  of  urine;  diuretic. 
— n.  A  diuretic. 

Emigrate,  em'i-grat,  v.i. —emigrated,  emi- 
grating. [L.  emigro,  emigratum,  to  mi- 
grate, to  emigrate — e,  out,  and  migro,  to 
migrate.]  To  quit  one  country,  state,  or 
region  and  settle  in  another;  to  remove 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  residence.  —  Emigrant, 
em'i-grant,  a.  Emigrating;  pertaining  to 
emigration  or  emigrants.  —  Emigrant, 
em'i-grant,  n.  One  who  emigrates. — Emi- 
gration, em-i-gra'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
emigrating;  departure  of  inhabitants  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  residence;  a  body  of  emigrants. — 
Eiiligratlonal,  em-i-gra'shon-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  emigration. —  Emlgrationist, 
eni-i-gra'shon-ist,  n.  An  advocate  for  or 
promoter  of  emigration. — Emigre,  a-me- 
gra,  ».  [Fr.]  One  of  the  French  nobles 
who  became  refugees  during  the  revolution 
which  commenced  in  1789. 

Eminence,  em'i-nens,  n.  [Fr.  eminence, 
i'rom  L.  eminentia,  from  eminens,  eminen- 
tis,  from  emineo—e,  out,  and  mineo,  to  pro- 
ject, to  jut.]  A  rising  ground;  a  hill  of 
moderate  elevation;  a  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest  or  above  the  surface; 
a  projection;  a  prominence;  an  elevated 
situation  among  men;  station  above  men 
in  general ;  rank ;  distinction ;  celebrity ; 
conspicuousness;  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
cardinals  and  others .— Emineiicy.t  em'i- 
nen-si,  n.  Same  as  Eminence. — Eminent, 
em'i-nent,  a.  Standing  out  above  other 
things} ;  prominent}  ;  lof tyt ;  exalted  in 
rank;  high  in  office  or  public  estimation; 
conspicuous  ;  remarkable  ;  distinguished.— 
Eminently,  em'i-nent-li,  adv.  In  an 
eminent  manner  or  position. 

Emir,  em'er,  n.  [Ar.  amir,  a  commander; 
from  amara,  Heb.  dmar,  to  command.] 
The  title  given  by  Mohammedans  to  all 
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Independent  ohiefs,  so  she  beads  of  certain 
departments, 'and  to  all  the  real  01  suppoet  d 
descendants  of  Mohammed,  through  inn 
daughter  Fatlmah. 

BStltMry,   cm  is  sail,   11.      (I,    rmismuiua, 

from  emitto,  emissum,  to  semi  out  f,  out, 
end  tnitto,  to  send.    Emit.]    A.  person  sent 

on  a  mission;   particularly,  a  SOOrel   agent, 

or  one  who  carries  on  private  negotiations 
01  business;  u  spy;  an  outlet  01  channel 
by  which  water  is  drawn  from  a  lake. — 
Emlssory,  e  mis'o  rl,  a.  Bending  or  con 
veying  out;  excretory  I. mil.  c-mit',  v.t. 
emitted,  emitting.    [L.  emitto    t,  out,  and 

tnittO,    missum,     tO    tend,    whence     mission, 

missile,  missive,  message,  &c]  To  throw  or 
give  out  (light,  heat,  steam,  ic);  to  send 
forth;  to  vent;  to  cause  or  allow  to  Issue  or 

emanate. — Emission,  8-miah'on,  n.    [L. 

emiuio.]  The  act  of  emitting  or  of  sending 
or  throwing  out;  that  which  is  emitted, 
issued,  sent,  or  thrown  out. 

Emitldiagogiie,  em-me'na -gog,  n.  [Gr. 
emmina,  the  menses— em,  iu,  men,  in&nos, 
month,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  A  medicine 
taken  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge. 
— Emmcnagoglc,  em-mg'na-goj"ik,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emmenagogue;  pro- 
moting the  menstrual  discharge. 

Emmenslte,  em'menz-lt,  n.  [From  Em- 
mens,  the  inventor.]  A  powerful  explosive 
recently  introduced  for  use  in  torpedoes,  &c. 

Emmet,  em'met,  n.  [A.Sax.  temette,  cemete, 
O.E.  emet,  amet,  amt,  and  finally  ant;  G. 
ameise,  dmse,  an  ant.  Comp.  aunt,  from 
L.  amita.]    An  ant  or  pismire. 

Emmet  ropia,  em-me-tro'pi-a,  n.  [Gr.  en, 
in,  metron,  measure,  dps,  eye.]  The  state 
of  the  eye  being  normal  as  regards  the.focal 
length :  opposed  to  hypermetropia. 

Emollescence,  em-ol  les'ens,  n.  [L.  e, 
and  mollesco,  to  grow  soft,  from  mollis,  soft.] 
That  degree  of  softness  in  a  body  beginning 
to  melt  which  alters  its  shape;  the  first 
stage  of  fusibility.— Emolliate,  e-inol'li- 
at,  v.t. — emolliated,  emolliating.  [L.  emollio, 
to  soften.]  To  soften;  to  render  effeminate. 
— Emollient,  e-mol'li-ent,  a.  [L.  emol- 
liens,  emollientis,  ppr.  of  emollio.]  Soften- 
ing; making  supple;  relaxing  the  solids. — 
n.  A  medicine  which  softens  and  relaxes 
living  tissues  that  are  inflamed  or  too  tense. 

Emolument,  e-mol'u-ment,  n.  [L.  emolu- 
mentum,  a  working  out,  from  e,  and  molior, 
to  exert  one's  self,  from  moles,  a  heavy 
mass.]  The  profit  arising  from  office  or 
employment;  compensation  for  services; 
remuneration ;  salary ;  income ;  profit ;  ad- 
vantage orgain  in  general.— Emolunieil- 
tal.t  6-mol'u-men"tal,  a.  Producing  profit; 
profitable;  advantageous. 

Emotion,  e-mo'shon,  n.  [L.  emotio,  from 
emoveo,  emotum — e,  out,  up,  and  moveo,  to 
move.]  A  moving  of  the  mind  or  soul;  a 
state  of  excited  feeling  of  any  kind,  as 
pleasure,  pain,  grief,  joy,  astonishment; 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  properties  of 
the  human  mind,  theother  two  being  volition 
and  intellect. — Emotional,  e-mo'shon-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  emo- 
tion; attended  by  or  producing  emotion; 
liable  to  emotion.— Emotionalism,  e- 
mo'shon-al-izm,  n.  The  character  of  being 
emotional;  tendency  to  emotional  excite- 
ment.— Emotlve.t e-mo'tiv,a.  Emotional; 
indicating  or  exciting  emotion.  —  Emo- 
tively,! e-mo'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  emotive 
manner.  —  Emotlveness.t  e-mo'tiv-nes, 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  emotive. 

Empale,  em-pal',  v.t. — empaled,  empaling. 
[Fr.  tmpaler,  from  L.L.  impalare —  L.  in, 
and  palus,  a  pale,  a  stake?]  To  fence  or 
fortify  with  stakes  or  otherwise};  to  put 
to  death  by  fixing  on  a  stake  set  upright. — 
Em  pa  lenient,  em-pal'ment,  n.  A 
fencing,  fortifying,  or  inclosing  with  stakes; 
a  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  into 
the  body. 

Em linmi el,  Empnnnel men t, em-pan '- 
el,  em-pan'el-ment.    Impanel. 

Emperor,  em'per-er,  n.  [Fr.  empereur, 
from  L.  imperator,  iroxaimpero,  imperatum, 
to  command — prefix  im,  and  paro,  to  pre- 
pare, to  order.]  The  sovereign  or  supreme 
monarch  of  an  empire;  a  title  of  dignity 
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superior  to  thai  of  king  Empress,  sin'- 
1  1  •       .      1  insort  or  spouse  oi  au  sm 

peror;   a  woman  w ho  1  ules  an  1  mpln 
Empery,  em'pe-ri,  rt,     Empire     power, 

Emphasis,   em'fa  sis,   11.     [Or,  tinphimis,  a 

setting  forth,  from  tmphalno,  to  Im 
fm,    in,  and   vhaini,  to   show   (wl 
phenomenon).]    A  particulai  stress  oi  uttei 
ance  or  tone  of  voice  i'iwii  to  the  words 
or  parti  oi  1  discourse  whose  signification 
the  speaker  Intends  to  Impn      specially 

upon  his  audience,  a   peOUUai    Impn 

ncss  of  expression  or  freight  of  thought; 
Lmpresslveness ;  vividness.  Emphasize, 
em  fa-slz,  v.t.  —  emphasiMed,  tmphasi  Ing 
To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis;  to 
lay  particular  stress  upon;  to  render  em- 
phatic   Emphatic,  Emphattcal,  em 

fat/ik,   em-fat  1-kal,    «.      Having  emphasis; 

ottered  with  emphasis;  forcible;  expressive. 
— Emphatleally, em-fat'l-kal  \i,adv.  In 

an    emphatic    manner.  —  Elliphatleal- 

iiess.t  em-fat'i-kal-nes,  n. 
Emphraetie,    em-frak'tik,    a.    [Gr.    fm- 
phraktilcos,  obstructing,  from  emphrasso,  to 
block  up.]     Med.   having    the    quality    of 
closing  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Emphysema,  em-fi  sc'ma,  n.  [(Jr.  emphy- 
sema, from  rmphysao,  to  inflate. J  Med. 
any  white,  shining,  elastic,  indolent  tumour 
of  the  integuments,  caused  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue.— Em- 
physematous. Emphysematosa*  m 
fi-sc'ma-tus,  em-fi-sc'ma-tos,  a.  Pertaining 
to  emphysema;  swelled;  hot.  resembling  a 
bladder. 

Empire,  em'pir,  n.  [Fr.  empire,  from  L. 
imperium.  Emperor.]  Supreme  power 
in  governing ;  supreme  dominion ;  sove- 
reignty; imperial  power;  the  territory  or 
countries  under  the  dominion  of  an  em- 
peror or  other  powerful  sovereign;  usually 
a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom; supreme  control;  rule;  sway. 

Empiric,  em-pir'ik,  n.  [L.  empiricus,  from 
Gr.  empeirikos,  experienced  — en,  in,  and 
peira,  a  trial.]  One  who  relies  only  on 
experience  and  observation,  as  opposed  to 
theory  based  on  scientific  conclusions; 
specifically,  a  physician  who  enters  on 
practice  without  a  regular  professional 
education;  an  ignorant  pretender  to  medical 
skill;  a  quack;  a  charlatan.  —  Empiric, 
Empirical,  em-pir'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  experiments  or  experience ;  depending 
altogether  upon  the  observation  of  pheno- 
mena; depending  upon  experience  or  ob- 
servation alone,  without  due  regard  to 
science  and  theory.— Empirically,  em- 
pir'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  empirical  manner.—' 
Empiricism,  em-pir'i-sizm,  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  method  of  being  empirical ;  the 
practice  of  an  empiric;  quackery. 

Emplacement,  em-plas'ment,  n.  A  posi- 
tion specially  assigned  to  a  gun  or  group  of 
guns.  A  solid  platform  with  accessories 
prepared  for  the  support  of  a  gun  or  guns. 

Employ,  em-ploi',  v.t.  [Fr.  employer,  from 
L.  implicare,  to  enfold,  involve,  engage — 
in,  and  plicare,  to  fold,  seen  also  in  deploy, 
display.  Pi.y.]  To  occupy  the  time,  at- 
tention, and  labour  of;  to  keep  busy  or  at 
work;  to  make  use  of;  to  use  as  an  instru- 
ment or  means  to,  or  as  materials  in  form- 
ing anything;  to  engage  in  one's  service:  to 
use  as  an  agent  or  substitute  in  transacting 
business;  to  apply  or  devote  to  an  object; 
to  occupy.— 71.  That  in  which  one  is  em- 
ployed; a  state  of  being  engagedby  a  master: 
occupation;  employment.— Employable, 
em-ploi'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  employed. 
—Employee,  em-ploi'e,  n.  [The  English 
form  of  the  French  employe,  one  who  is 
employed,  especially  a  clerk.]  One  who 
works  for  an  employer  or  master;  a  clerk, 
workman,  or  other  person  working  for 
salary  or  wages.— Employer,  em-ploi'er, 
n.  One  who  employs;  one  who  uses;  one 
who  engages  or  keeps  servants  in  employ- 
ment.—Employment,  em  ploi'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  employing  or  using;  the  state  of 
being  employed;  occupation;  business;  that 
which  engages  the  head  or  hands;  vocation; 
trade;  profession;  work. 
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Empoison,  em-poi'm,  v.t.  |  Prafla  em,  and 

poifOtl.]      To   poison;    to  tiliul    with    DOitOU 

or  renom;  to  embitter;  to  destroy  nil  plea- 
sure in.— Empoisoncr,  em-poi'zn  cr,  u. 
One  who  or  that  which  empoisoni. 

Emporium,  em-po'ri-uni,  n.  [L.,  from 
(Jr.  tmporlon,  an  emporium  or  mart,  from 
enipoi-os,  a  merchant— en,  in,  and  poro*,  a 
way,  of  same  root  as  A.Sa\.  farcm,  to  go, 
E.  fare.]  A  town  or  city  which  is  a  centre 
of  commerce,  or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers 
resort  from  different  countries;  a  commer- 
cial centre;  a  warehouse  or  shop. 

Euipovcrlsll,  em-pov'er-ish,  v.t.  Same 
as  Impoverish. 

Empower,  em-pou'er,  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
power.]  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  or 
authority  to;  to  authorize,  as  by  law,  com- 
mission, letter  of  attorney,  verbal  licence, 
&c;  to  warrant;  to  license. 

Empress.    Under  Emperor. 

Emprcssement,  ah-pras'ma,n,  n.  [Fr.] 
Eagerness;  cordiality. 

Emprise,  Emprlze,  em-prlz',  n.  [O.Fr. 
emprise— prefix  em,  andpme,  a  taking,  from 
prendre,  to  take.]  An  undertaking;  an 
enterprise;  adventure.  (Poet.) 
Empty,  em'ti,  a.  [A. Sax.  aemti,  aemtig, 
initio,  vacant,  free,  idle;  aemtian,  to  be  at 
leisure,  to  be  vacant;  from  aemta,  dmta, 
quiet,  leisure.]  Containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air;  void  of  contents  or  appro- 
priate contents;  destitute  of  solid  matter; 
not  filled;  void;  devoid;  destitute  of  force 
or  effect,  or  of  sense  or  sincerity;  wanting 
substance  or  solidity  ;  wanting  reality;  un- 
satisfactory; not  able  to  fill  the  mind  or  the 
desires;  destitute  of  sense,  knowledge,  or 
judgment;  vain;  ignorant;  unfruitful,  or 
producing  nothing  (O.T.) ;  without  effect 
(O.T.)t.— n.  An  empty  packing-case  or  the 
like. — v.t.  emptied,  emptying.  To  remove 
the  contents  from;  to  discharge;  to  render 
void. — v.i.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  con- 
tents; to  become  empty.— Emptier,  em- 
ti-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  empties. — 
Emptiuess,  em'ti-nes,  n.  A  state  of  being 
empty. 

Empyema,  em-pi-e'ma,  n.  [Gr.  empyema, 
from  em,  in  and  pyon,  pus.]  Med.  a  collec- 
tion of  pus,  blood,  or  other  fluid  matter,  in 
some  cavity  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest. 

Empyreal,  em-pir'e-al,  or  em-pi-re'al,  a. 
[L.L.  empyrceus,  from  Gr.  empyros,  pre- 
pared by  fire,  fiery,  scorched— en,  and  pyr, 
fire.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light;  refined 
beyond  aerial  substance;  pertaining  to  the 
highest  and  purest  region  of  heaven. — 
Empyrean,  em-pi-re'an,  a.  Empyreal.— 
n.  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  exist.— Empyreuma,  em-pl-ru'- 
ma,  n.  [Gr.  empyreuo,  to  set  on  fire— em, 
in,  and  pyr,  fire.]  Chem.  the  odour  of  some 
oily  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  when 
burned  in  close  vessels,  or  when  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation.  —  Enipyreii- 
matic,  Empyreiimatlcal,  em-pl'ru- 
maf'ik,  em-pi'ru-mat"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  slightly 
burned  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

Emn,  Emeu,  e-mu',  n.  A  large  cursorial 
bird,  closely  allied  to  the  ostrich  and  the 
cassowary,  but  differing  from  the  former 
in  having  three  toes,  found  in  Australia. 

Emulate,  em'u-lat,  v.t. — emulated,  emulat- 
ing. [L.  cemulor,  cemulatus,  to  make  one's 
self  a  rival,  from  cemulus,  a  rival.]  To 
strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  ac- 
tions; to  vie  with;  to  come  forward  as  a 
rival  of. —  Emulation,  em-u-la'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  emulating;  rivalry;  desire  of 
superiority,  attended  with  effort  to  attain 
it;  ambition  to  equal  or  excel;  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, or  malicious  rivalry  (Shak.). — Emu- 
lative, em'u-la-tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  emula- 
tion; strivi  n  g  to  emulate. —Emul  at!  vely, 
em'u-la-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  emulative  man- 
ner.—Emulator,  em'u-la-ter,  n.  One  who 
emulates;  a  rival;  a  competitor. — Emu- 
lator}', em'ii-la-to-ri,  a.  Arising  out  of 
emulation;  indicating  emulation;  of  or  be- 
longing to  emulation.— Emulous,  em'u- 
lus,  a.    Desirous  or  eager  to  imitate,  equal, 


or  excel  another;  desirous  of  like  excellence 
with  another  (emulous  of  another's  prowess); 

rivalling;  engaged  in  competition;  factious; 
contentious  (Shak.). — Emiilously,  em'u- 
lus-li,  adv.  In  an  emulous  manner.  — 
Eiiiuloiisiicss,  etn'u-lus-nes,  n. 
Emulsion,  emul'shon,  n.  [From  L.  emul- 
geo.  emulsum,  to  milk  out  —  e,  out,  and 
mulgto,  to  milk.]  A  soft  liquid  remedy  of 
a  colour  and  consistence  resembling  milk; 
any  milk-like  mixture  prepared  by  uniting 
oil  and  water,  by  means  of  another  sub- 
stance, saccharine  or  mucilaginous.  — 
Emulsify,  c-mul'si-fl,  v.t.  —  emulsified, 
tmulsifying.  To  make  or  form  into  an 
emulsion.  Also  Emulsloiilze  in  same 
sense.— Emulsive,  e-mul'liv,  a.  Soften- 
ing; milk-like;  yielding  oil  by  expression 
(enmlsive  seeds);  producing  a  milk-like  sub- 
stance. 

Emuiietory,  c-mungk'to-ri,  n.  [L.  emungo, 
emvnetwn,  to  wipe.]  Anat.  any  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  carry  off  excremen- 
titious  or  waste  matter;  an  excretory  duct. 

Enable,  eu-a'bl,  v.t.  —  enabled,  enabling. 
[Prefix  en,  and  able]  To  make  able;  to 
supply  with  power,  physical,  moral,  or 
legal;  to  furnish  with  sufficient  power, 
ability,  or  authority;  to  render  fit  or  com- 
petent; to  authorize. 

Enact,  en-akt',  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  act.] 
To  pass  into  an  act  or  established  law;  to 
give  sanction  to  (a  bill  or  legislative  pro- 
posal); to  decree;  to  act  or  perform  (Shak.)t; 
to  act  the  part  of  on  the  stage  (Shak.)t. — 
Enactive,  en-ak'tiv,  a.  Having  power  to 
enact,  or  establish  as  a  law.— Enactment, 
en-akt'ment,  n.  The  passing  of  a  bill  or 
legislative  proposal  into  a  law;  a  law  en- 
acted; a  decree;  an  act. — Enactor,  en-ak'- 
ter,  n.    One  who  enacts. 

Enaliosaur.tEnaliosaurlan,  en-al'i -0- 
sar,  en-al'i-o-sa/ri-an,  n.  [Gr.  enalios,  living 
in  the  sea,  and  sauros,  lizard.]  A  fossil 
marine  reptile  of  great  size,  such  as  the 
ichthyosaurus. 

Enallage,  en-al'la-je,  n.  [Gr.  enallage, 
change.]  Gram,  a  figure  consisting  in  the 
change  of  one  word  for  another,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  gender,  number,  case, 
person,  tense,  &c,  of  the  same  word  for 
another,  as  '  We,  the  king '. 
Enamel,  en-am'el,  n.  [Prefix  en,  and  old 
amel,  ammel,  amile,  enamel,  from  O.Fr. 
esmail,  Mod.Fr.  email,  enamel,  from  G. 
schmelzen,  to  smelt.  Smelt.]  A  coloured 
substance  of  the  nature  of  glass,  differing 
from  it  by  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  or 
opacity,  used  as  an  ornamental  coating  for 
various  articles;  a  smooth,  glossy  surface 
of  various  colours,  resembling  enamel ;  the 
smooth  hard  substance  which  covers  the 
crown  of  a  tooth,  overlying  the  dentine. — 
v.t. — enamelled,  enamelling.  To  lay  enamel 
on;  to  paint  in  enamel;  to  form  a  glossy 
surface  like  enamel  upon;  to  variegate  or 
adorn  with  different  colours. — v.i.  To  prac- 
tise the  use  of  enamel  or  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling. —  Enameller,  En  a  nielli  st,  en- 
am'el-er,  en-am'el-ist,  n.  One  who  enamels; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  lay  on  enamels. 

Enamour,  en-am'er,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enamourer 
— en,  and  amour,  L.  amor,  love.]  To  in- 
flame with  love;  to  charm;  to  captivate: 
commonly  in  the  past  participle,  and  with 
of  or  loith  before  the  person  or  thing  that 
captivates. 

Enantlosls,  e-nan'ti-o"sis,  n.  [Gr.,  contra- 
diction, from  enantios,  opposite.]  Rhet.  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  affirmative  is  stated 
in  the  negative,  and  vice  versa. 

Enartlirosis,  en-ar-thro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  enar- 
throsis — en,  in,  and  arthron,  a  joint.]  Anat. 
a  ball-and-socket  joint;  an  articulation 
which  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the  round 
end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup-like  cavity  of 
another. 

Encrenia,  en-se'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  enkainia.] 
Dedication,  festival  of  commemoration. 

Encage,   en-kaj',   v.i.— encaged,   encaging. 

[Prefix  en,  and  cage.]  To  shut  up  or  confine 

in  a  cage;  to  coop  up. 
Encamp,  en-kamp',  v.i.    [Prefix  en,  and 


camp.]  To  take  up  position  in  a  camp;  to 
mako  a  camp,  v.t.  To  form  into  or  piace 
in  a  camp  (ShakM.— Encampment,  en- 
kamp'ment,  n.  The  act  of  encamping;  the 
place  where  a  body  of  nun  is  encamped 
together  with  the  tents  or  other  conve- 
niences set  in  order  for  their  accommoda- 
tion; a  camp. 

Encaustic,  en-ka.s'tik,  a.  [Gr.  enkaus- 
tikos—en,  and  kaustikos,  caustic,  from  kaid, 
to  burn.]  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling and  to  painting  in  colours  that  are 
fixed  by  burning.  —  Encaustic  painting,  a 
kind  of  painting  in  which,  by  heating  or 
burning,  the  colours  are  rendered  perma- 
nent in  all  their  original  splendour.  — 
Encaustic  tiles,  decorated  tileB  of  baked 
pottery,  used  in  ornamental  pavements, 
to  cover  parts  of  walls,  &c. 

Enceinte,  aii-sant,  n.  [Fr.,  pp.  of  en- 
ceindre,  from  L.  incingere,  to  gird  in— in, 
and  cingere,  to  gird.]  Fort,  the  wall  or 
rampart  which  surrounds  a  place;  the  area 
thus  surrounded. 

Enceinte,  ah-saiit,  a.  [Fr.,  L.  in,  not,  and 
ductus,  pp.  of  cingo,  to  gird.]  Pregnant; 
with  child. 

Enccplialon,  Encephalos,  en-sef'a-lon, 
en-sef'a-los,  n.  [Gr.  enkephalos,  within  the 
head— en,  in,  and  kephali,  the  head.]  The 
contents  of  the  skull,  consisting  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  membranes;  the  brain. —Encephalic, 
en-se-fal'ik,  a.  Situated  in  the  head;  be- 
longing to  the  head  or  brain.— Encephn- 
lalgla,  en'se-fa-lal"ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  en,  kt- 
phaU,  and  algos,  pain.]  Med.  headache, 
cephalalgy.  —  Encephalitis,  en-sef'a-ll"- 
tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  brain.— En- 
cephaloid,  en-sef'a-loid,  a.  Resembling 
the  matter  of  the  brain. — Encephalous, 
en-sef'a-lus,  a.  Zool.  possessing  a  distinct 
head:  opposed  to  aceplialous. 
Enchain,  en-chan',  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
chain.]  To  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  bind  or 
hold  in  chains;  to  hold  in  bondage;  to  hold 
fast,  restrain,  confine;  to  link  together;  to 
connect  f.  —  Enchainment,  en-chan'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  enchaining  or  state 
of  being  enchained;  concatenation. 
Enchant,  en-chant',  v.t.  [Fr.  enchanter- 
en,  and  chanter,  to  sing;  L.  incanto  —  in, 
and  canto,  freq.  of  cano,  to  sing.  Chant, 
Cant.]  To  practise  sorcery  or  witchcraft 
on;  to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells;  to  hold 
as  by  a  spell;  to  fascinate;  to  delight  in  a 
high  degree;  to  charm,  captivate,  or  en- 
rapture.—Enchanter,  en-chan'ter,n.  One 
who  enchants;  a  sorcerer  or  magician;  one 
who  practises  enchantment  or  pretends  to 
perform  surprising  things  by  the  agency 
of  demons;  one  who  charms  or  delights.— 
Enchanting,  en-chan'ting,  a.  Charming; 
delighting;  ravishing.  —  Enchantillgly, 
en-chan'ting-li,  adv.  In  an  enchanting  man- 
ner.—Enchantment,  en-ch'ant'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  enchanting;  the  use  of  magic 
arts,  spells,  or  charms;  incantation;  that 
which  enchants;  an  influence  or  power 
which  fascinates  or  delights;  overpowering 
influence  of  delight.— Enchantress,  en- 
chant'res,  n.    A  female  enchanter. 

Enchase,  en-chas',  v.t.— enchased,  enchas- 
ing. [Fr.  enchdsser — en,  and  chdsse,  a 
frame,  from  L.  capsa,  a  chest,  a  case,  from 
capio,  to  take  or  receive.]  To  incase  or  in- 
close in  a  border  or  rim;  to  surround  with 
an  ornamental  setting,  as  a  gem  with  gold; 
to  adorn  by  embossed  work;  to  beautify  by 
some  design  or  figure  in  low  relief. 

Enchorial,  Enchoric,  en-ko'ri-al,  en- 
kor'ik,  a.  [Gr.  enchorios,  in  or  of  the 
country  —  en,  in,  and  chora,  a  country.] 
Belonging  to  or  used  in  a  country;  native; 
indigenous;  demotic  (which  see). 

Encircle,  en-ser'kl,  v.t.— encircled,  encir- 
cling.] To  form  a  circle  about;  to  inclose 
or  surround;  to  encompass;  to  environ;  to 
embrace. 

Enclasp,  en-klasp',  v.t.  To  clasp;  to  em- 
brace. 

Enclave,  ah-klav,  n.  [Fr. — en,  in,  and  L. 
clavis,  a  key.]  A  place  or  country  which  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  territorieF  of 
another  power. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     mc,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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it-lllle.  Eliclltlcal,  en-klit'ik,  en  kllt'i- 
lt  ,,     [Or    mklitikoa,  inclined,  from  «" 
incline    <•»,  in,  and  klind,  to  lean  I 
mm.  subjoined,  and  m  H  were  leaning: 
.  word  or  particle  which  always 
lother  word,  and  la  10  closely  con 
otod  with  the  preceding  word  us  1 
baa  part  of  it    Enclitic,  n    0ram.au 
ditto  word.      Euclltlcally,  cn-klit'i- 
1-li.  adv.    1"  an  enclitic  manner, 
close.    Enclosure,    en-kloV,   en-klG'- 
ur.     LNOLOS 

coiilluill.   en  ko'mi  um,   ;i.     |Or.    tnhn- 

on,  11  laudatory  ode,  an  encomium— en, 

and    homos,    a    revel,    a    profession    in 

■our.]    A  eulogy  or  commendation;   a 

iteaicut  in  praise  of  BOmethiug  or  some 

,i>.  .1  panegyric.— Encomiast,  en-kO'- 

,  ;ist,    n.      |(ir.    enkdmiastis.  |      One     Who 

itoea  another;  a  panegyrist. — Encomi- 
Itlc  Eiicominstlcal,  eii-ko'mi-as"tik, 
ko  mi  as  ti  kal,  a.  Bestowing  praise; 
tdatory.  -  Encomlastlrally,  en-ko'- 

-as"ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  encomiastic 
inner. 

com  pass,  en-kum'pas,  v.t.  To  form  a 
vie  about;  to  encircle;  to  environ,  in- 
ise,  or  surround;  to  shut  in;  to  go  or  sail 
ml  EllCOnipaasment,  en-kum'pas- 
>nt,  »t.  The  act  of  encompassing  or  state 
being  encompassed. 

core,  aii-kdr,  adv.  [Fr.,  from  L.  {in) 
nc  horam,  (to)  this  hour.]  Again;  once 
>re:  used  by  the  auditors  and  spectators 
calling  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
rformance,  song,  or  the  like.  —  v.t. — en- 
■fj,  encoring.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of; 
call  upon  to  repeat. 

counter,  en-kouu'ter,  n.  [Fr.  encontre 
n,  and  contre,  L.  contra,  against.]  A 
leting,  particularly  a  sudden  or  accidental 
seting  of  two  or  more  persons;  a  meeting 
contest;  a  fight;  a  conflict;  a  skirmish; 
Battle;  an  intellectual  or  moral  conflict 
contest;  controversy;  debate. — v.t.  To 
iet  face  to  face;  to  meet  suddenly  or  un- 
jectedly;  to  meet  in  opposition  or  in  a 
>tile  manner;  to  engage  with  in  battle; 
come  upon  or  light  upon;  to  meet  with; 
meet  and  oppose;  to  resist.— v.i.  To  meet 
e  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly;  to  meet 
hostile  fashion;  to  come  together  in 
nbat;  to  conflict.— Encounterer,  en- 
m'ter-er,  n.    One  who  encounters. 

courage,  en-kur'aj,  v.t.  —  encouraged, 
mumping.  [Fr.  encourager—en,  and  cour- 
:.]  To  give  courage  to;  to  inspire  with 
irage;  to  embolden;  to  animate  or  hi- 
nt; to  help  forward;  to  support  or 
mtenance.  —  Encouragement,  en- 
-'aj-ment,  n.  The  act  of  encouraging; 
it  which  encourages;  incitement;  incen- 
3.— Encourager,  eu-kur'a-jer,  n.  One 
0  encourages.— Encouraging,  en-kur'- 
ng,  p.  and  a.  Exciting  courage;  furnish- 
ground  to  hope  for  success.—  Eneour- 
i ugly,  en-kur'a-jing-li,  adv.  In  an  en- 
gaging manner. 

crlnite,  en'kri-mt,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
non,  a  lily.]  A  crinoid,  lily -star,  or 
tie-lily;  a  common  name  for  those  fossil 
inoderniata  that  have  long  many-jointed 
Iks  supporting  the  somewhat  flower-like 
mal—  Encrlnal,  Encrinic,  en-kri'- 
,  en-krin'ik,  a.  Relatiug  to  or  containing 
xinites.  Also  Eucrinltal.  en-kri-m'- 
and  Encrinitlc,  en-kri-nit'ik. 

iroach,  en-kroch',  v.i.  [Prefix  en,  and 
crocher,  to  hook  on,  from  croc,  a  hook; 
crook  fwhich  see). J  To  trespass  or  in- 
de  on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  an- 
er,  to  take  possession  of  what  belongs 
another  by  gradual  advances  into  his 
its  or  jurisdiction  (to  encroach  on  one's 
rileges/;  to  make  inroads  (the  sea  sonie- 
ies  encroaches  on  the  land);  to  assail 
dually  and  stealthily.—  Encroaclier, 
kro'cher,  n.  One  who  encroaches.  — 
LCroacuingly,  en-kro'ching-li,  adv.  By 
f  of  encroachment.— Encroachment, 
kroch'ment,  n.  The  act  of  encroaching; 
lue  or  unlawful  trespass  on  the  privi- 
es, jurisdiction,  &c,  of  another;  that 
ich  is  taken  by  encroaching. 

:rust,  en-krust',  v.t.    To  incrust. 


Eucumber,  en-kum'ber,  v.t  [Prefli  m, 
andownber;  Fr.  tnoombrer  I  To  impede  the 
motion  of  with  a  load,  burden,  or  anything 

Inconvenient;  to  clog;  to  load;  to  em- 
barrass; to  load,  us  an  estate,  with  debts 
— Eiiciiiiilicringly,  en  kum  ber  Lng  li, 
mil',  in  a  manner  to  <  aoumber  or  Lmpi  de 
—  Encumbrance,  en  kum 'brans,  a. 
Anything  that  impedes  action  or  renders 

lt  dltlirull  and  laborious,  olOg,  had,  bur- 
den, Impediment .  liability  resting  on  an 
estate;  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate,  for  the 
diseharge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable,  OS 
a  mortgage,  &c— Encumbrancer,  en- 
kum'bran-ser,  n.  One  who  holds  an  encum- 
brance on  an  estate. 

Encyclic,  Encyclical,  en-sl'klik,  en-sT- 
kli-kal,  a.  |t;r.  enkyklikoa  —  tn,  in,  and 
kyklos,  a  circle. )  Sent  to  many  persons  or 
places;  intended  for  many,  or  for  a  whole 
order  of  men;  circular:  used  often  as  a 
substantive  in  both  forms,  and  generally 
applied  to  a  letter  on  some  important  occa- 
sion sent  by  the  pope  to  the  bishops. 

Encyclopaedia,  en-sl'kld-pe"di-a,  n.  [Gr. 
enkyklopaideUt—en,  in,  kyklos,  a  circle,  and 
paideiu,  instruction.]  A  work  in  which 
various  branches  of  knowledge  are  discussed 
separately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical 
order;  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  things,  not 
words;  a  cyclopaedia;  specially  of  the  great 
French  Encyclopaedia  projected  by  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  and  others.  —  Encyclopae- 
dic, Encyclopaedical,  Encyclopae- 
dian,  en-si'kl6-pe"dik,  en-si'klo-pe"di-kal, 
en-si'kl6-pe"di-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ency- 
clopaedia; such  as  is  embraced  in  an  ency- 
clopaedia; universal  as  regards  knowledge 
and  information.— Elicyclopa'd  Ism,  en- 
si'klo-pc-dizni,  n.  The  making  of  encyclo- 
paedias; the  possession  of  a  wide  range  of 
information;  extensive  learning.— Ency- 
clopaedist, en-sl'klo-pe-dist,  n.  The  com- 
piler of  an  encyclopaedia,  or  oue  who  assists 
in  such  compilation;  a  person  whose  know- 
ledge is  of  a  very  wide  range.  These  words 
are  also  spelled  Encyclopedia,  &c. 
Encyst,  en-sist',  v.t.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and  kystis, 
a  bladder,  a  pouch.]  To  inclose  in  a  cyst, 
sac,  or  vesicle.— Encystation,  Encyst- 
ment,  en-sis-ta'shon,  en-sist'ment,  n.  A 
process  undergone  by  certain  Protozoa  and 
Infusoria  previous  to  fission,  in  which  they 
become  coated  with  a  secretion  of  gelatin- 
ous matter,  ultimately  inclosing  the  body 
in  a  hard  cyst.— Encysted,  en-sis'ted,  p. 
and  a.  Inclosed  in  a  bag,  bladder,  or 
vesicle:  applied  to  tumours  which  consist 
of  a  fluid  or  other  matter  inclosed  in  a  sac 
or  cyst. 

End,  end,  n.  [A.Sax.  ende  —  Icel.  endi, 
Dan.  and  G.  ende,  Goth,  andeis,  the  end; 
Skr.  anta,  end,  death.]  The  extreme  point 
of  a  line,  or  of  anything  that  has  more 
length  than  breadth;  the  termination,  con- 
clusion, or  last  part  of  anything,  a3  of  a  por- 
tion of  time,  of  an  action,  of  a  state  of 
things,  of  a  quantity  of  materials;  the  close 
of  life;  death;  consequence;  issue;  result; 
the  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one 
aims  or  directs  his  views;  purpose  intended; 
scope;  aim;  drift.— On  end,  resting  on  one 
end;  upright;  also,  continuously;  uninter- 
ruptedly.—To  make  both  ends  meet,  to  keep 
one's  expenditure  within  one's  income,  or 
at  least  to  keep  them  equal.— v.t.  To  put 
an  eud  to  or  be  the  end  of;  to  finish;  to 
close,  conclude,  terminate;  to  destroy;  to 
put  to  death. — v.i.  To  come  to  an  end;  to 
terminate;  to  close;  to  conclude;  to  cease. 
— En  dec  en'der,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  ends  or  finishes. — Ending,  en'ding, 
n.  The  act  of  putting  or  coming  to  an  end; 
conclusion;  termination;  the  last  part;  the 
final  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word. — End- 
less, end'les,  a.  Without  end;  having  no 
end  or  conclusion:  applied  to  length  and 
duration;  perpetually  recurring;  inter- 
minable; incessant;  continual;  without 
object,  purpose,  or  use;  fruitless;  forming 
a  closed  loop  and  working  continuously 
round  two  wheels  or  pulleys  in  the  same 
plane  (an  endless  rope,  chain,  saw). — End- 
less screw,  a  screw  on  a  revolving  shaft,  the 
thread  of  which  gears  into  a  wheel  with 
skew  teeth.— Endlessly,  end'les-li,  adv. 
In  an  endless  manner. — Endlessness, 


'  di  i  let  i"  '-.   n       lb' 

being  endless,    Eudlong,  end'long,  a   >.i 

«</e.     Wnli  tbe  end  forward .   leugtl 

Endways,  Endwise 
wiz,  ttdv,    1  >n  the  end;  en  cl  h    In  on  up- 

I    position ;    with  tbe  end   foi  ws 
End-all,  n.     What  ends  all; 
[Shak.) 

Endamage,  en-dam'oj,  ».t— tndan 
endamaging.    To  bring  lot  1  or  damaj 
to  damage:  to  harm;  to  injure.    Endam- 
agement, endam'aj  ment,  n.    Act  ol  1  a 

damaging.     (Shnl;  j 

Endanger,  en-don'Jer,  v.t.    To  put  in  hoi 

ard;  to  bring  Into  danger  or  pen. 

to  loss  or  injury.  —  Eiidunu<  riiicnf ,t 

cn-dan'jer ment,   n.    Act   of   endangering 
or  state  of  being  endangered.     [Mil.) 

Endear,  en-der',  v.t.  To  make  dear:  to 
make  more  beloved;  to  bind  by  til  I  ol  all.  . 
tion  and  love.— EiidearediH-ss.  en  di 
red-nes,  u.  .State  of  being  endeared.  En- 
dearing, eu-de'ring.  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  dear  or  beloved;  tender; 
affectionate.  —  Endearment,  en-der'- 
ment,  ji.  The  act  of  endearing;  the  state 
of  being  beloved;  tender  affection;  a  caress 
(in  this  sense  chiefly  plural). 

Endeavour,  en-dev'er,  n.  [Fr.  en,  in,  and 
devoir,  duty,  from  the  use  of  these  worda  in 
such  expressions  as  se  viettre  en  devoir,  to 
try  to  do,  to  set  about;  devoir  (whence  due, 
duty)  is  from  L.  debere,  to  owe,  to  be  under 
obligation  (whence  debt).]  An  exertion  of 
physical  strength  or  the  intellectual  powers 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  object;  an 
effort;  an  essay;  an  attempt. — v.i.  To  la- 
bour or  exert  one's  self  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object;  to  strive;  to  try;  to 
attempt;  to  essay,  —v.t.  To  try  to  effect; 
to  strive  after:  often  governing  an  infini- 
tive. —  Endeavourer,  en-dev'er-er,  n. 
Oue  who  endeavours. 

Endecagon,  en-dek'a-gon,  n.  [Gr.  lun- 
deka,  eleven,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  plane 
figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

Endeictic,  en-dik'tik,  a.  [Gr.  endeiktikos, 
from  endeiknymi,  to  display.]  Displaying; 
exhibiting:  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  an 
endeictic  dialogue  is  one  which  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  skill. 

Endemic,  Endemlcal,  en-dem'ik,  en- 
dem'i-kal,  a.  [Fr.  enddmique,  from  Gr.  en- 
demios — en,  in,  among,  and  demos,  people.] 
Peculiar  to  a  people,  locality,  or  region:  a 
term  applied  to  diseases  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  country  are  pe- 
culiarly subject. — n.  A  disease  of  an  endemic 
nature.  —  Endcm lea  1  ly ,  en-dem'i-kal-li, 
adv.    In  an  endemic  manner. 

Endermatic,  Endermic,  en-der-mat'ik, 
en-der'mik,  a.  [Gr.  en,  and  derma,  skin.) 
Med.  applied  or  effected  by  rubbing  into 
the  skin,  especially  after  tbe  cuticle  has 
been  removed,  as  by  a  blister. 

Enderon,  en'de-ron,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
deros,  skin.]  The  inner  surface  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  skin  (viz.  the  ectoderm 
or  epidermis). 

Endirons,  end-i'ernz,  n.  Two  movable 
iron  cheeks  in  grate  ;for  expanding  or  con- 
tracting the  fire.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
andirons  (q.v.). 

Endive,  en'div,  n.  [Fr.  endive,  from  L. 
intybum;  probably  from  Ar.  hindeb.]  A 
composite  plant,  used  as  a  salad;  garden 
succory. 

Endocardium,  en-do-kar'di-um,  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  kardia,  the  heart.] 
Anat.  a  colourless  transparent  membrane 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  heart. — En- 
docardiac,  en-do-kar'di-ak,  a.  Relating 
to  the  endocardium,  or  to  the  interior  of 
the  heart.  — Endocarditis,  en'do-kar-dl"- 
tis,  n.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  heart,  ending  in  the 
deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  valves. 

Elldocarp,  en'do-karp,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  with- 
in, karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  the  inner  layer  of 
the  pericarp  of  fruits,  when  its  texture 
differs  from  the  outer  layer,  as  the  stone 
of  a  plum  or  the  flesh  of  an  orange. 

Endoelirome,  en'do-krom,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  chroma,  colour.]    Bot.  the  colour- 


ch,  cAaiu;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      h,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  u-hig;      zh,  azure. 
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ing  matter  which  fills  vegetable  cells,  ezoept 
the  green. 

l.inior>  si,  en'do-sist,  11.  [Gr.  endon,  with 
in,  ki/.stis,  a  bag.]  Zool.  the  inner  mem- 
brane or  layer  of  the  body-wall  of  a  poly- 

ZOOI). 

Elldodcrm,  en'do-derni,  v.  [Gr.  endon, 
Within,  and  derma,  skin. J  Zool.  the  inner 
skin  or  layer  of  some  simple  animals,  as  the 
Cceleuterata. 

Endogamy,  en-dog'a-ml,  n.    [Gr.  endon, 

within,  (lamos,  marriage.  J   A  custom  among 

some  Bavage  peoples  of  marrying  only  within 

their  own  tribe;  opposite  of  exogamy  (q.v.). 
—  Elldoguuious,  en-dog'a-mus,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  practising,  or  characterized  by 
endogamy. 

ElldogCll,  en'do-jen,  fl.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
root  gen,  to  produce.]  Any  plant,  the  stem 
of  which  grows  by  additions  developed  from 
the  inside  and  does  not  increase  much  in 
thickness,  and  in  which  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion into  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  the  leaves 
also  being  commonly  parallel-veined,  as  in 
the  grasses,  lilies,  and  palms.  Endogens 
form  a  primary  class  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  contrasts  with  the  exogens. — 
Endogenous,  en-doj'e-nus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  endogens;  growing,  developing,  ori- 
ginating from  within.— Endogenonsly, 
en-doj'e-nus-li,  adv.  In  an  endogenous 
maimer;  internally. 

Endolymnli,  en'do-limf,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  E.  lymph.]  Anat.  a  limpid  fluid 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Endomornli,  en'do-morf,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  morphi,  form.]  Mineral,  a  min- 
eral inclosed  in  a  crystal  of  another  min- 
eral. 

Endonarasitc,  en-do-par'a-sit,  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  E.  parasite.]  A  parasite 
living  on  the  internal  organs  of  animals,  as 
opposed  to  an  ectoparasite. 

Endonlllueuna,  en-do-fle'um,  n.  [Gr.  en- 
don, within,  phloios,  bark.]  Bot.  the  inner 
layer  or  liber  of  bark  containing  woody 
tissue  lying  next  the  wood. 

Endonliyllous,  en-do-fillus,  a.  [Gr.  en- 
don, within,  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  applied  to 
the  young  leaves  of  monocotyledons,  from 
their  being  formed  within  a  sheath. 

Endoplasm,  en'do-plazm,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  plasma.  Plasma.]  Biol,  in- 
ternal matter  of  a  cell;  internal  protoplasm. 
— Endoulast,  en'do-plast,  n.  The  nucleus 
of  a  cell. 

Endopleura,  en'do-plu-ra,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  pleura,  the  side.]  Bot.  the  inner- 
most skin  of  a  seed-coat. 

Endorhlza.  en-do-ri'za,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  rhiza,  a  root.]  Bot.  the  radicle  of 
the  embryo  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
which  is  developed  inside  a  sheath,  from 
which  it  issues  in  germination.— Endo- 
rllizal,  I ; ml o I'll  i /on>,  en-do- ri'zal,  en- 
do-ri'zus,  a.  Bot.  having  the  radicle  pro- 
tected in  its  early  stage  by  a  sheath. 

Endorse,  en-dors',  v.t. — endorsed,  endors- 
ing. [Prefix  en,  and  L.  dorsum,  a  back.] 
To  write  something  on  the  back  of,  as  one's 
name  on  the  back  of  a  bill;  hence,  to  assign 
by  writing  one's  name  on  the  back;  to  as- 
sign or  transfer  by  endorsement;  to  sanc- 
tion, ratify,  or  approve ;  to  write  on  the 
back  of  a  certificate  or  licence  the  contra- 
ventions of  a  publican's  licence,  or  a  cap- 
tain's certificate,  against  Board  of  Trade 
regulations.— Endorsable,  en-dor'sa-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  endorsed. — Endorse* 
llient,  en-dors'ment,  n.  The  act  of  en- 
dorsing; a  note  or  docket  of  the  contents 
of  any  paper  on  its  back;  the  signature  of 
the  holder  of  a  cheque  or  bill  of  exchange 
written  on  its  back;  ratification,  sanction, 
or  approval.  —  Endorser,  en-dor'ser,  n. 
One  who  endorses. 

Endosarc,  en'do-s'ark,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  with- 
in, sarx,  flesh.]  The  inner  molecular  por- 
tion of  sarcode  in  the  Amoeba  and  other 
allied  rhizopods. 

Endoskeleton,  en'do-skel-e-ton,  n.  [Gr 
endon,  within,  and  skeleton.]  The  interna^ 
bony  structure  of  man  and  other  animals 


in  contradistinction  to  exoskrlihui,  tin- 
outer  hard  covering  of  Mich  animals  as  the 
crab,  ic. 

I  '11dos1110.se,  Endosmosis,  en'dos-mds, 

en-dos-mo'sis,  n.  [Or.  endon,  within,  otntot, 
Impulsion]  from  otheu,  to  push.  |  The  trans- 
mission of  fluids  or  gases  through  porous 
septa  or  partitions,  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior.-  Eiidosniomeler,  en-dos- 
inom'e-ter,  n.  An  Instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  of  endosmotie,  action. — Endos- 
molic,  Endosiiiosiiilc,  en-dos-mot'ik, 
en-dos-mos'mik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
endosmose;  of  the  nature  of  or  acting  by 
endosmose. 

Endosperm,  en'd5-sperm,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  sperma,  seed.]  Bot.  the  albuminous 
tissue  which  surrounds  the  embryo  in  many 
seeds,  and  which  contains  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  germinating  embryo:  called 
also  Albumen  or  Perisperm. — Elldospcr- 
lltic,  en-do-sper'mik,  a.  Belonging  to  or 
containing  endosperm. 

Eitdosteum,  en-dos'te-um,  11.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  osteon,  bone.]  Anat.  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  narrow  cavity  of  a  bone. 
— Endostitis,  en-dos-ti'tis,  n.  Med.  in- 
flammation of  endosteum. 

Endostomc,  en'do-stom,  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  stoma,  the  mouth.]  Bot.  the  pas- 
sage through  the  inner  integument  of  a  seed 
or  ovule. 

End o Hied  11111,  en-do-the'si-um,  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  theke,  a  cell.]  Bot.  the  fibrous 
cellular  tissue  lining  an  anther. 

Endothelium,  en'dd-the"li-um,  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  without,  thelc,  a  nipple.]  A  delicate 
cellular  membrane  lining  blood-vessels  and 
cavities. 

Endotliermic,  en-do-ther'mik,  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  thermos,  heat.]  Of  a  chemi- 
cal reaction,  involving  absorption  of  heat; 
or  of  the  compound  so  formed. 

Endow,  en-dou',  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Fr. 
doner,  to  endow,  from  L.  dos,  dotis,  a 
dowry,  from  root  seen  in  L.  do,  Fr.  didomi, 
to  give.]  To  furnish  with  a  portion  of 
goods  or  estate,  called  dower;  to  settle  a 
dower  on ;  to  furnish  with  a  permanent 
fund  or  provision  for  support;  to  enrich  or 
furnish  with  any  gift,  quality,  or  faculty; 
to  indue  (endowed  with  genius). — Endow* 
men  t,  en-dou'ruent,  n.  The  act  of  endow- 
ing; property,  fund,  or  revenue  permanently 
appropriated  to  any  object;  that  which  is 
given  or  bestowed  on  the  person  or  mind; 
gift  of  nature;  natural  capacity. 

Endue,  en-du',  v.t. — endued,  enduing.  [L. 
induo,  to  put  on.  Indue.]  To  invest;  to 
clothe;  to  indue  (as  with  virtue  or  other 
qualities).— Enduement,  en-du'ment,  n. 
Induement. 

Endure,  en-dur',  v.i. — endured,  enduring. 
[Fr.  endurer,  from  en,  and  durer,  L.  dnrare, 
to  last.]  To  continue  in  the  same  state 
without  perishing;  to  last;  to  remain;  to 
abide;  to  suffer  without  resistance  or  with- 
out yielding;  to  hold  out;  to  bear;  to  suffer. 
— v.t.  To  bear,  sustain,  or  support  without 
breaking  or  yielding;  to  bear  with  patience; 
to  bear  without  opposition  or  sinking  under 
the  pressure;  to  undergo,  suffer,  experience. 
—Endurable,  en-du'ra-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  endured.— Endura  blcness,  en- 
du'ra-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being  endurable. 
— Endnrably,  en-du'ra-bli,  adv.  In  an 
endurable  manner.— Endurance,  en-du'- 
rans,  n.  A  state  of  lasting  or  duration; 
permaneuce ;  lastingness  ;  continuance ;  a 
bearing  or  suffering;  a  continuing  under 
pain  or  distress  without  sinking  or  yielding; 
sufferance;  patience;  fortitude. — Endu- 
rer, en-du'rer,  n.  One  who  endures.— 
Enduring,  en-du'ring,  a.  Lasting  long; 
permanent. — Endiiringly,  en-du'ring-li, 
adv.  Lastingly;  for  a  time.— Enduring- 
ness,  en-du'ring-nes,  n. 

Enema,  en'e-ma  or  en-e'ma,  n.  [Gr.  enema, 
from  eniemi,  to  send  in— en,  in,  and  hiemi, 
to  send.]  A  liquid  or  gaseous  substance 
thrown  into  the  rectum. 

Enemy,  en'e-mi,  n.  [Fr.  ennemi,  from  L. 
inimicus — in,  neg.,  and  amicus,  a  friend.] 
One  hostile  to  another;  one  who  hates  an- 


other;  a  foe;  an  adversary;  an  antagonist- 
a  hostile  force,  army,  fleet,  or  the  like. 


Energld,    en-er'jid, 
energy.]    Biol,  a  cell. 


[L.L. 


cntrgia, 


Energy,  en'er-ji,  n.  [Gr.  tnergtia  en,  and 
ergon,  work.]  Internal  or  inherent  power 
the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  Of 
not;  power  exerted;  vigorous  operation- 
force;  vigour;  effectual  operation;  efficacy1 
strength  or  force  producing  the  effect1 
strength  of  expression ;  force  of  utterance- 
life;  spirit;  emphasis;  phys.  power  to  do 
work;  it  may  be  mechanical,  electrical 
mal,  chemical,  &c— Conservation  ofenerav 
Conservation.— Energetic,  Energeb 
ical,  en-er-jet'ik,  en-er -jet'i-kal,  a.  [<;r 
energetikos.]  Acting  with  or  exhibiting 
energy;  operating  with  force,  vigour,  and 
effect;  forcible;  powerful;  efficacious;  work 
ing;  active;  operative;  vigorous.  —  Ener- 
getically, en-er-jet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an 
energetic  manner;  with  energy  and  effect 
— Energic,  Energlcal,  e-ner'jik,  e-ner'- 
ji-kal,  a.  Exhibiting  energy  or  force;  pro- 
ducing directly  a  certain  physical  effect.— 
Energize,  en'er-jlz,  v.i.— energized,  ener- 
gizing. To  act  with  energy  or  force;  to  act 
in  producing  an  effect.— v.t.  To  give  strength 
or  force  to;  to  give  active  vigour  to. 

Eneryale,  e-neVvat,  v.t.— enervated,  ener- 
vating. [L.  enervo,  enervatum.  —  e,  out, 
away,  and  nervus,  a  nerve.]  To  deprive 
of  nerve,  force,  or  strength;  to  weaken;  to 
render  feeble;  to  debilitate.— a.  Without 
strength  or  force;  weakened;  debilitated.— 
Enervation,  e-ner-va'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  enervating;  the  state  of  being  enervated; 
effeminacy. 

Enfeeble,  en-fe'bl,  v.t.  —  enfeebled,  enfee- 
bling. To  make  feeble;  to  deprive  of 
strength;  to  weaken;  to  debilitate  or  ener- 
vate.— Enfeeblemcut,  en-fc'bl-ment,  n. 
The  act  of  enfeebling  or  state  of  being  en- 
feebled.— Elifeeblcr,  en-fe'bler,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  makes  feeble  or  weakens. 

Enfeoff,  en-fef,  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  L.L. 
feoffo,  to  confer  a  fief  or  feud.  Fief.]  £010, 
to  give  a  fief  or  feud  to;  to  invest  with  the 
fee  of  an  estate;  to  give  any  corporeal 
hereditament  to  in  fee.—  Enfeoffment, 
en-fef'ment,  n.  Law,  the  act  of  enfeoffing; 
the  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is 
enfeoffed. 

Enfield,  en'feld,  n.  [From  Enfield,  Govern- 
ment factory,  as  Carronudes  at  Carron 
foundry.]    A  rifle. 

Enfilade,  en-fi-lad',  v.t.— enfiladed,  enfilad-  ' 
ing.  [Fr.  en,  and  file,  a  row,  a  rank,  from 
fit,  a  thread,  L.  fHum.]  Milit.  to  rake  or 
sweep  with  shot  through  the  whole  length 
of,  as,  through  a  work  or  line  of  troops;  to 
fire  in  the  flank  of  a  line. — n.  A  firing  in 
such  a  manner;  the  line  of  fire. 

Enfold,  en-fold',  v.t.  To  infold.  (Tenn.)- 
Eufoldnient,  eu-fold'inent,  n.  The  act 
of  enfolding. 

Enforce,  en-fors',  v.t. — enforced,  enforcing. 
[Prefix  en,  and  force;  Fr.  enforcir.']  To 
give  strength  to;  to  add  force,  emphasis, 
or  impressiveness  to;  to  inculcate,  urge,  or 
press  earnestly;  to  make  or  gain  by  force  or 
compulsion;  to  force;  to  compel,  constrain, 
or  force;  to  put  in  execution;  to  cause  to 
takeeffect  (to  enforce  the  laws).— Enforce- 
able, Enforcible,  en-for'sa-bl,  en-for'- 
si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  enforced.— En- 
forcement, en-fors'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
enforcing ;  compulsion ;  that  which  gives 
force,  energy,  or  effect;  sanction;  that  which 
urges  or  constrains;  constraining  power:  a 
putting  in  execution  (the  enforcenu  nt  of 
law).— Enforcer,  en-for'ser,  n.  One  who 
enforces.— Enforcive,  en-for'siv,  a.  Sen 
ing  or  tending  to  enforce;  compulsive.— 
Enforcively,  en-for'siv-li,  adv.  Of  or  by 
compulsion. 

Enforest,  en-for'est,  n.  To  turn  into  or 
lay  under  forest. 

Enfranchise,  en-fran'chlz,  v.t.— enfran- 
chised, enfranchising.  To  set  free;  to  lib- 
erate from  slavery;  to  free  or  release,  as 
from  custody,  bad  habits,  or  any  restraining 
power;  to  confer  the  franchise  on;  to  endow 
with  the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


ENGAGE 

parliament      Enfranchisement,   en 

in/  Mii'iit,  n.     The  act  i>f  cnfranchia 
nig  or  tlu>  state  of  being  enfranchised 
Eufrniicliiser,  en-frau'chi-zer,  n.    One 
ivlio  enfranchises. 

liignuc.  en-gftj',  v.t  engaged,  engaging. 
I'r  engager  en,  and  gager,  from  :/<i'/<'.  a 
(i  \ui:  |  To  bind  or  brii>K  under 
in  obligation,  as  by  oath,  pledge,  contract, 
Mr  promise:  generally  with  reflexive  pron.; 
ici  pawn,  stake,  or  pledge;  to  enlist;  to 
bring  Into  a  party;  to  bespeak,  as  f<>r  Bei  \  loe 
w  tl>e  like;  to  win  and  attach  (to  engage 
goo's  affections);  to  attract  and  lix  (atten- 
tion); to  occupy  (to  engage  a  person  in  con- 
i  ion);  to  employ  the  attention  or  efforts 
i>f  (to  make  to  embark  or  take  concern  in); 
to  enter  into  contest  with;  to  bring  to  00n- 
tliet  (to  engage  an  enemy).— iu'.  To  promise 
or  pledge  one's  word;  to  become  bound;  to 
embark  in  any  business;  to  take  a  concern 
in;  to  undertake;  to  attack  in  conflict;  to 
begin  mutually  a  hostile  encounter. — En- 
uaucd,  en  gajd',  />/'•  or  a.  Pledged;  atfi- 
anced;  enlisted;  attracted;  occupied;  ear- 
nestly employed.—  Engaged  column,  arch,  a 
oolumn  attached  to  a  wall  so  that  part  of 
it  Is  concealed.-  Engaged  l.v  en-ga'jed-li, 
adv.  In  an  engaged  or  occupied  manner.— 
Engagediicss,  en-ga'jed-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  engaged.— Engagement, 
en-gaj'ment,  n.  The  act  of  engaging;  obli- 
gation by  agreement  or  contract;  the  act  of 
betrothing  or  state  of  being  betrothed;  oc- 
cupation ;  employment  of  the  attention ; 
affair  of  business;  an  appointment;  a  com- 
bat between  bodies  of  troops  or  fleets;  a 
tight:  a  conflict.— Engaging,  en-ga'jing, 
n.  Winning;  attractive;  tending  to  draw 
the  attention  or  the  affections;  pleasing. — 
Engagingly,  en-ga'jing-li,  adv.  In  an 
engaging  manner.— EiigagliigilCSS,  en- 
g&'jing-nes,  n. 

Engender,  en-jen'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  engendrer, 
from  L.  ingenero — in,  and  gaiero,  to  beget, 
from  genus,  generis,  birth,  descent.  Genus.] 
To  beget  between  the  different  sexes;  more 
generally,  to  produce;  to  cause  to  exist;  to 
cause,  excite,  stir  up.— v.i.  To  be  caused  or 
produced;  to  meet  in  sexual  embrace. — 
Eiigcndcrer,  en-jen'der-er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  engenders. 

Engine,  en'jin,  n.  [Fr.  engin,  a  machine,  a 
tool,  ingenuity,  from  L.  ingenium,  disposi- 
tion, ability,  invention — in,  and  root  gen, 
to  produce,  as  in  geni  us.  Ingenious]  Any 
instrument  in  any  degree  complicated;  a 
tool,  instrument,  or  appliance  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced,  as  a  musket,  a  cannon, 
the  rack,  a  battering-ram,  &c;  a  person 
regarded  as  a  tool  or  instrument  t ;  any 
mechanical  instrumentof  complicated  parts, 
which  concur  in  producing  an  intended 
effect;  a  machine;  especially,  a  machine  for 
applying  steam  to  drive  machinery,  to  pro- 
pel vessels,  railway  trains,  &c. ;  a  steam- 
engine. —  v.t.  To  furnish  (a  steam-vessel) 
with  an  engine  or  engines.  —  Engine- 
driver,  n.  One  who  drives  or  manages 
an  engine,  especially  a  locomotive  engine. 
—Engineer,  en-ji-ner',  n.  (Formed  on 
type  of  charioteer,  musketeer,  &c]  Origin- 
ally one  who  managed  military  engines  or 
artillery;  now  one  who  manages  a  steam- 
engine  or  has  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  and  steam-machinery;  or 
a  person  skilled  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  engineering,  either  civil  or  military. — 
v.t.  To  direct  or  superintend  the  making  of 
in  the  capacity  of  engineer;  to  perform  the 
office  of  an  engineer  in  respect  of  (to  engineer 
a  canal).— Engineering,  en-ji-ne'ring,  n. 
The  art  of  constructing  and  using  engines 
or  machines;  the  art  of  executing  such 
works  as  are  the  objects  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary architecture,  in  which  machinery  is  in 
general  extensively  employed.  —  Military 
engineering,  that  branch  which  relates  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  forti- 
fications, and  the  surveying  of  a  country 
for  the  various  operations  of  war. — Civil 
engineering  relates  to  the  forming  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  railroads,  the  formation  of 
canals,  aqueducts,  harbours,  drainage  of 
a  country,  &c. — Mechanical  engineering  re- 
fers strictly  to  machinery.  —  Electrical 
engineering   refers   to   electrical   plant.  — 
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EllgilieillUII.  en'jin  man,  n.  A  man  who 
manages    a    steam  engine.         Iii-iimin 

en  jin  11,  11  Engines  Id  general;  artillery 
or  Instruments  of  war  [Mil.);  mechanism; 
machinery.      Engine- turning,  »     a 

method    <>f    turning    used    for    01 11amcnt.il 

work,  mich  as  the  mi  work  of  enured  inns 

On  the  hacks  of  watches. 

Engirdle,  en  gcr'dl,  0  1.  To  inclose;  to 
surround, 

Bnglteope,  en'Jl  ikop,  ».  I c ir.  engy*,  d<  ar, 

and  ekoped,  to  view  )  A  kind  of  raflOOttng 
micro.se.  i|  it- 

England,   England,    ".  (Usually  derived 

from  as.   hlngla  land,  the  land  of  the 

Angles;  but  may  possibly  come  from  N. 
tngeland.  meadow  land,  so  called  from  the 
rich  land  near  the  Trent  and  Humber.]— 
English,  ing'glish.n.  [A.Sax.  Englisc,from 
the  Engle  or  Angles,  a  North  German  tribe 
who  settled  In  Britain.]  Belonging  to  Eng- 
land or  to  its  inhabitants.—?!.  One  of  the 
Low  German  group  of  languages,  spoken 
by  the  people  of  England  and  the  descend- 
ants of  natives  of  that  country,  as  the 
Americans,  Canadian  and  Australian  colon- 
ists, &c. ;  as  a  collective  noun,  the  people  of 
England ;  print,  a  size  of  type  between 
greatprimer  and  pica.  —  v.t.  To  translate 
into  the  English  language;  to  represent  or 
render  in  English.— Englishman,  ing'- 
glish-man,  n.  A  native  or  naturalized  in- 
habitant of  England.— Englishry,  ing'- 
glish-ri,  n.  A  population  of  English  descent; 
especially  the  persons  of  English  descent  in 
Ireland. 

Engorge,  en-gorj',  v.t.— engorged,  engorg- 
ing. [Fr.  engorger— prefix  en,  and  gorge,  the 
throat.]  To  swallow;  to  gorge;  to  swallow 
with  greediness  or  in  large  quantities. — 
v.i.  To  devour;  to  feed  with  eagerness  or 
voracity.— Engorged,  en-gorjd',  p.  and  a. 
Gulped  down;  med.  filled  to  excess  with 
blood;  congested. —  Engorgement,  eu- 
gorj'ment,  n.  Theactof  swallowing  greedily; 
med.  congestion. 

Engraft,  en-graft',  v.t.  To  ingraft.— En- 
graftation,  Engraft meiit,  en-graf-ta'- 
shon,  en-graft'ment,  n.    Ingraftment. 

Engrail,  en-gral',  v.t.  [Fr.  engreler,  to  en- 
grail, from  grele,  gresle,  hail.]  To  variegate; 
to  spot,  as  with  hail;  to  indent  in  curved 
lines.  — Engrailed,  en-grald',  p.  and  a. 
Variegated;  spotted;  having  an  indented 
outline;  indented  by  curves  with  the  points 
outwards.— Ellgrallment,  en-gral'ment, 
n.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the  edge  of  a 
medal;  indentation  in  curved  lines. 

Engrain,  en-gran',  v.t.  To  dye  with  grain 
or  kermes;  hence,  from  the  permanence 
and  excellence  of  this  dye,  to  dye  in  any 
deep,  permanent,  or  enduring  colour;  to 
dye  deep;  to  incorporate  with  the  grain  or 
texture  of  anything;  to  paint  in  imitation 
of  the  grain  of  wood;  to  grain.  —  En- 
grainer,  en-gra'ner,  n.  A  person  who 
paints  articles  in  imitation  of  wood. 

Engram,  en'gram,  n.  [Gr.  gramma,  a  pic- 
ture.] Biol,  the  impression  left  on  proto- 
plasm by  any  physiological  happening. 

Engrave,  en-grav',  v.t. — engraved,  pp.  en- 
graved or  engraven,  engraving.  [Prefix  en, 
and  grave,  to  carve.]  To  cut  figures,  let- 
ters, or  devices  on,  as  on  stone,  metal,  &c; 
to  delineate,  copy,  picture,  or  represent  by 
incisions,  as  on  stone,  metal,  wood,  &c;  to 
imprint;  to  impress  deeply;  to  infix. — En- 
graver, en-gra'ver,  n.  One  who  engraves; 
a  cutter  of  letters,  figures,  or  devices  on 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.— Engraving,  en- 
gra'ving,  n.  In  its  widest  sense,  the  art  of 
cutting  designs,  writing,  &c,  on  any  hard 
substance;  specifically,  the  art  of  forming 
designs  on  the  surface  of  metal  plates  or 
of  blocks  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
off  impressions  or  prints  of  these  designs; 
that  which  is  engraved;  an  engraved  plate; 
an  impression  taken  from  an  engraved  plate ; 
a  print. 

Engl'OSS,  en-gros',  v.t.  [Fr.  en,  and  grossir, 
to  enlarge,  from  gi-os,  big.  Gross.]  To 
increase  in  bulk  or  quantity  {Shak.)%;  to 
seize,  occupy,  or  take  up  the  whole  of  (cares 
or  duties  engross  one's  time  or  attention); 
to  purchase,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 


pp. tit  i,y  enhancing  i be  prta     to  te 
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port  ion,  or  deem  e;  one  wbooopii  1  a  writing 
in  large  fair  characters.    Engrossment, 
en-gros'ment,  n.    The  ai  t  ol  eni 
state  of  being  engrossed;  the  copy  oi  an 
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characters. 

Engulf,  en-gulf ',  v.t.    To  ingulf. 

Enhance,  on -bans',   v.t.      tnhaneed,  en 
hancing.     |i'r.   enan$er,    to  sdvauoe,   en 

nance,  from  enant,  enans,  forward,  from  I. 

in,  in,   to,   ante,  before.)    To   heighten;   to 

make  greater;  to  Increase  (price,  pleasure, 

difficulty,  beauty,  evil,  or  other  non  physical 
object).— v.i.  To  increase  or  grow  larger 
Enhancement,  en-hans'ment,  n.  Tin- 
act  of  enhancing  or  state  of  being  enhanci  d; 
rise;  augmentation;  aggravation.—  En- 
hancer, en-han'ser,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  enhances. 

Enharmonic,     Enhariiionlcal,    en- 

har-mon'ik,  en-har-mon'i-kal,  a.  (Kr.  en- 
harmonique,  Gr.  enarmonikos,  in  harmony — 
en,  in,  and  harmonia,  harmony.]  Mus.  of 
or  pertaining  to  that  one  of  the  three  an- 
cient (J reek  scales  which  consisted  of  quarter 
tones;  pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  in- 
tonation which  recognizes  intervals  less  than 
semitones.— Eiiharmonicn  II. v,  en-har- 
mon'i-kal  li,  adv.  In  the  enharmonic  style 
or  system;  with  perfect  intonation. 

Enhydrlte,  en-hi'drlt,  n.  [Gr.  en,  and 
hydor,  water.]  A  mineral  containing  water. 
— EnhydroilS,  en-hl'drus,  a.  Having 
water  within;  containing  water  or  other 
fluid;  not  anhydrous. 

Enigma,  e-nig'ma,  n.  [L.  oznigma,  from 
Gr.  ainigma,  from  ainissomai,  to  speak 
darkly,  from  ainos,  a  tale,  a  story.]  A  dark 
saying,  in  which  something  is  concealed 
under  obscure  language;  an  obscure  ques- 
tion; a  riddle;  something  containing  ahiddeu 
meaning  which  is  proposed  to  be  guessed; 
anything  inexplicable  to  an  observer,  such 
as  the  means  by  which  anything  is  effected, 
the  motive  for  a  course  of  conduct,  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon,  &c. ;  a  person 
whose  conduct  or  disposition  is  inexplicable. 
—  Enigmatic,  Enigmatical,  e-nig- 
mat'ik,  e-nig-mat'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or 
containing  an  enigma;  obscure;  darkly  ex- 
pressed; ambiguous.  —  Enigmatically, 
e-nig-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  enigmatic 
manner.  —  En igmatist,  e-nig'ma-tist,  n. 
A  maker  or  dealer  in  enigmas  and  riddles. 
— Enigmatize,  e-nig'raa-tiz,  v.i.  To  utter 
or  talk  in  enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

Eiijambement,  en-jamb'ment,  n.  [Fr. 
enjambement—en,  in,  jambe,  leg.]  The  pro- 
longation of  the  words  or  sense  beyond  the 
second  lioe  of  a  couplet. 

Enjoin,  en-join',  v.t.  [Fr.  enjoindre,  from 
L.  injungo — in,  and  jungo,  to  join.]  To 
prescribe  or  impose  with  some  authority; 
to  lay,  as  an  order  or  command;  to  put  by 
way  of  injunction;  to  order,  direct,  or  urge 
(to  enjoin  submission  or  obedience  upon  a 
person;  duties  enjoined  bylaw);  to  admon- 
ish or  instruct  with  authority;  to  com- 
mand.— En  joiner,  en-joi'ner,  n.  One  who 
enjoins.— Enjoinment,  en-join'meut,  n. 
The  act  of  enjoining. 

Enjoy,  en-joi',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enjoier,  to  receive 
with  joy — prefix  en,  and  joie—E.  joy.]  To 
feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  take 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  the  possession 
or  experience  of;  to  have,  possess,  and  use 
with  satisfaction;  to  have,  hold,  or  occupy, 
as  a  good  or  profitable  thing,  or  as  some- 
thing desirable.  —  To  enjoy  one's  self,  to 
experience  delight  from  the  pleasures  in 
which  one  partakes;  to  be  happy. — Enjoy- 
able, en-joi'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  en- 
joyed; capable  of  yielding  enjoyment. — 
Enjoyer,  en-joi'er,  n.  One  who  enjoys. — 
Enjoyment,  en-joi'ment,  n.  The  con- 
dition of  enjoying;  the  possession  or  occu- 
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pancy  of  anything  with  satisfaction  or 
pleasure;  that  which  gives  pleasure  or  satis 
faction  in  tin-  possession;  causu  of  joy  or 
gratification;  delight. 

Enkindle,  en-kin'dl,  v.t.- -enkindled,  en- 
kindling. [Prefix  en,  andkindle.  |  To  kindle; 
toBcton  fire;  to  Inflame;  to  excite;  to  rouse 
into  action.— v.i.  To  take  fire. 

Enlace,  en-las',  v.t.— enlaced,  enlacing.  To 
fasten  with  or  as  with  a  lace;  to  lace;  to 
encircle.— Elllneement,  cndas'nicnt,  it. 
Act  of  enlacing;  state  of  being  enlaced;  an 

encircling. 

Kn  large,  en-larj',  v.t.— enlarged,  enlarging. 

To  make  larger  or  greater  in  quantity  or 
dimensions;  to  extend;  to  expand;  to  aug- 
ment; to  increase;  to  make  more  compre- 
hensive (to  enlarge  the  mind);  to  magnify 
to  the  eye;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  release  from 
confinement  or  pressure.  —  v.i.  To  grow 
large  or  larger;  to  extend;  to  dilate;  to  ex- 
pand; to  expatiate  in  speaking  or  writing; 
to  speak  or  write  at  length  or  in  full  detail. 
— Enlarged.  en-Blrjd ',  a.  Not  narrow  nor 
confined;  expansive;  broad;  comprehensive; 
liberal  (enlarged  views  of  a  question).  — 
Enlargement,  en-larj'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  enlarging  or  state  of  being  enlarged; 
augmentation;  dilatation;  expansion;  some- 
thing added  on;  an  addition;  expansion  or 
extension,  as  applied  to  the  mind  or  the 
intellectual  powers;  release  from  confine- 
ment; deliverance;  a  detailed  discourse  or 
argument.— Enlarger,  en-lar'jer,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  enlarges. 

Enlighten,  en-ll'tn,  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
lighten,  to  make  light,  to  illumine.]  To 
shed  light  on;  to  supply  with  light;  to 
illuminate;  to  give  intellectual  light  to;  to 
impart  knowledge  or  practical  wisdom  to; 
to  inform;  to  instruct;  to  enable  to  see  or 
comprehend.— Enllgnteiier,  en-H'tn-er, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  enlightens.— 
Enlightenment,  en-li'tn-rnent,  n.  Act 
of  enlightening;  state  of  being  enlightened. 

Enlist,  en-list',  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  list.] 
Lit.  to  enroll  or  enter  on  a  list;  to  hire  for 
the  public  service,  especially  military  ser- 
vice, by  entering  the  name  in  a  register; 
to  employ  in  advancing  some  interest;  to 
engage  the  services  of  (to  enlist  a  person 
in  the  cause  of  truth). — v.i.  To  engage  in 
public  service,  especially  military  service, 
voluntarily,  to  enter  heartily  into  a  cause, 
as  being  devoted  to  its  interests.— Enlist- 
ment, en-list'meut,  n.  The  act  of  enlist- 
ing; the  raising  of  soldiers  by  enlisting. 

Enliven,  en-H'vn,  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
adj.  live.]  To  give  life,  action,  or  motion 
to;  to  make  vigorous  or  active;  to  stimu- 
late; to  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to;  to  ani- 
mate; to  make  sprightly,  gay,  or  cheerful. 
— Ellllvener,  en-li'vn-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  enlivens  or  animates. 

Enmity,  en'mi-ti,  n.  [Fr.  inimittt,  O.Fr. 
enemistie,  corresponding  to  a  L.  form  ini- 
micitas,  from  inimicus,  unfriendly — in,  not, 
and  amicus,  a  friend.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  an  enemy;  hostile  or  unfriendly 
disposition;  hostility;  ill-will. 

Ennead,  en'e-ad,  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine,  ad, 
as  in  monad,  triad,  myriad.]  A  collection 
of  nine  books,  discourses,  or  accounts. 

Enneagon,  en'ne-a-gon,  n.  [Gr.  ennea, 
nine,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom.  a  poly- 
gon or  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  or  nine 
angles.— Enneagonal,  en-ne-ag'o-nal,  a. 
Geom.  having  nine  angles.  —  Enneagy- 
lions,  en-ne-aj'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  gyne,  female.] 
Bot.  having  nine  pistils  or  styles:  said  of  a 
flower  or  plant.— Enneahedral,  en'ne-a- 
he"dral,  a.  [Gr.  hedra,  seat,  base.]  Geom. 
having  nine  sides.— En neahedrla,  E11- 
neahedron,  en'ne-a-he"dri-a,  en'ne-a- 
he"dron,  n.  Geom.  a  figure  having  nine 
sides;  a  nonagon.—  Elineander,  en-ne- 
an'der,  n.  [Gr.  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot. 
a  plant  having  nine  stamens  and  herma- 
phrodite flowers.— Eiineandriaii,  En- 
lieandrous,  en-ne-an'dri-an,  en-ne-an'- 
drus,  a.  Having  nine  stamens.— Ennea- 
pctalons,  en'ne-a-pet"a-lus,  a.  Having 
nine  petals  or  flower-leaves.  —  Elinea- 
spermous,  en'ne-a-sper"mus,  a.  [Gr. 
sperma,  seed.]    Bot.  having  nine  seeds. 


I  EllioMc  en  no'bl,  v.t.  ennobled,  runo 
bling.     [Prefix  at.  anil  noble;    I'r    emtohlni    | 

To  make  noble;  to  raise  to  nobility;  to  dig 

nify;  tocxall,;  to  elevate  in  degree,  qualit  ies, 
or  excellence.- -Eiiiioldenieiil,  en  no  1,1 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  ennobling;  the  state 
of  being  ennobled;  exaltation;  elevation. 

Ennui,  an  nwe,  n.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  anui,  annoy, 
like  O.Venet.  inodio,  from  L.  in  odio,  in 
bate, In dltgUBt.  Odium,  Annoy.]  Languor 
of  mind  arising  from  lack  of  occupation; 
want  of  interest  in  present  scenes  and  sur- 
rounding objects;  listlessness ;  weariness; 
tedium.  —  Ellliuyc,  ah-nwe-ya,  a.  [Fr.J 
Affected  with  ennui;  bored;  sated  with 
pleasure.—  n.  One  affected  with  ennui;  one 
indifferent  to  or  bored  by  ordinary  plea- 
sures or  occupations.— Eniuiyle,  ah-nwe- 
ya,  n.     A  female  affected  with  ennui. 

Enormous,  e-nor'mus,  a.  [L.  enormis— 
e,  out  of,  and  norma,  a  rule.  Normal.] 
Great  beyond  or  exceeding  the  common 
measure;  excessively  large;  excessively 
wicked;  flagitious;  atrocious.  .'.  Enormous, 
lit.  out  of  rule,  hence  great,  far  beyond 
common:  used  especially  of  magnitude; 
immense,  that  cannot  be  measured:  used 
especially  of  quantity,  extent,  and  num- 
ber; excessive,  beyond  bounds,  beyond  what 
is  fit  and  right:  said  especially  of  degree.— 
Enormously,  e-nor'mus-li,  adv.  Exces- 
sively; beyond  measure. — Enormous- 
ness,  e-nor'mus-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
enormous.  —  Enormity,  e-nor'mi-ti,  n. 
[L.  enormitas.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
enormous,  immoderate,  or  excessive;  ex- 
cessive degree;  atrociousness;  a  very  grave 
offence  against  order,  right,  or  decency; 
an  atrocious  crime;  an  atrocity. 

Enough,  e-nuf,  a.  [O.E.  inoh,  enow,  A.Sax. 
gendh,  gen6g=D.  genoeg,  Icel.  gndgr,  O.Fris. 
enoch,  Goth,  ganohs,  G.  genug,  enough,  from 
a  verb  meaning  to  suffice.  J  Satisfying  desire 
or  giving  content;  meeting  reasonable  ex- 
pectations; answering  the  purpose;  ade- 
quate to  want  or  demand.  [Enough  usually 
follows  the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected.] 
—  n.  A  sufficiency;  a  quantity  of  a  thing 
which  satisfies  desire  or  is  adequate  to  the 
wants;  what  is  equal  to  the  powers  or  abili- 
ties.—  Enough!  an  exclamation  denoting 
sufficiency.— adv.  Sufficiently;  in  a  quantity 
or  degree  that  satisfies  or  is  equal  to  the 
desires  or  wants;  fully;  quite;  denoting  a 
slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree 
(he  was  ready  enough  to  embrace  the  offer); 
in  a  tolerable  or  passable  degree  (the  per- 
formance is  well  enough).— Enow,  e-nou'. 
An  old  form  of  Enough. 

Enounce,  e-nouns',  v.t. — enounced,  enoun- 
cing. [Fr.  dnoncer,  L.  enuncio — c,  out,  and 
nuncio,  to  declare,  as  in  announce,  de- 
nounce, renounce.]  To  declare;  to  enun- 
ciate; to  state,  as  a  proposition  or  argu- 
ment. —  Enouncement,  e-nouns'ment, 
n.  Act  of  enouncing;  enunciation;  distinct 
statement. 

Enquire,  en-kwn',  v.t.  and  i.  Enquirer, 
en-kwi'rer,  n.  Enquiry',  en-kwi'ri,  n. 
Same  as  Inquire,  Inquirer,  Inquiry. 

Enrage,  en-raj',  v.t. — enraged,  enraging.  To 
excite  rage  in;  to  exasperate;  to  provoke 
to  fury  or  madness;  to  make  furious. — Ell- 
raged,  en-rajd',  p.  and  a.  Angry;  furious; 
exhhibiting  anger  or  fury  (an  enraged  coun- 
tenance). 

Enrapture,  en-rap'tur,  v.t.  —  enraptured, 
enrapturing.  To  transport  with  rapture;  to 
delight  beyond  measure. 

Enravish,  en-rav'ish,  v.t.  To  transport 
with  delight;  to  enrapture.— Enravish- 
ment,  en-rav'ish-ment,  n.  Ecstasy  of 
delight;  rapture. 

Enregister,  en-rej'is-ter,  v.t.  To  register; 
to  enroll  or  record. 

Enrich,  en-rich',  v.t.  To  make  rich,  wealthy, 
or  opulent;  to  supply  with  abundant  pro- 
perty; to  fertilize;  to  supply  with  an  abun- 
dance of  anything  desirable;  to  fill  or  store; 
to  supply  with  anything  splendid  or  orna- 
mental; to  adorn. —  Enrichment,  en- 
rich'ment,  n.  The  act  of  enriching;  some- 
thing that  enriches  or  adorns. 

Enring,  en-ring',  v.t.  To  form  a  circle 
about;  to  encircle;  to  inclose. 


Enripen,  en-rip'n,  v.t.  To  ripen;  to  bring 
to  perfection, 

Enrobe,  en-rob',  v.t.  enrobed,  enrobing 
To  clothe  with  attire;  to  attire;  to  invest' 

Elirockmeilt,  enrok'meut,  n.  A  in; 
large  stones  thrown  in  at  random  to 
the  bases  of  piers,  quays,  breakwaters,  ic. 

Enroll,  Enrol,  en-rOl',  v.t.—enrolU<l,  en- 
rolling.  To  write  in  a  roll  or  registi 
insert  or  enter  the  name  of  in  a  list  or 
logue;  to  record;  to  insert  in  records;  to 
leave  in  writing.— En  roller,  en-roTer,  n. 
One  who  enrolls  or  registers.  —  Enrol  - 
ment,  en-rol'ment,  n.  The  act  of  enrolling 
or  registering;  a  register. 

Ens,  enz,  n.  [L.  ens,  being  or  thing,  origi- 
nally neuter  of  ppr.  of  verb  esse,  to  hi-, 
whence  essence.]  Entity;  being;  existence; 
an  actually  existing  being. 

Ensample,  en-sam'pl,  n.  [O.Fr.,  from  L. 
exemplum,  example.  Examplk.J  An  ex- 
ample; a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation. 

Ensanguine,  en-sang'gwin,  v.t.  —  ensan- 
guined, ensanguining.  [Prefix  en,  and  I, 
sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.]  To  stain  or 
cover  with  blood;  to  smear  with  gore. 

Ensate,  en'sat,  a.  [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  Bot. 
ensiform. 

Ensconce,  en-skons',  v.t.— ensconced,  en- 
sconcing.  To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a 
sconce  or  fort;  to  protect;  to  hide  securely; 
to  take  shelter  behind  something;  to  hide: 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ensemble,  ah-sah-bl,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
simul,  at  the  same  time— in,  and  simul,  to- 
gether.] All  the  parts  of  anything  taken 
together  so  that  each  part  is  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  whole;  the  general 
effect  of  a  whole  work  of  art,  as  a  picture, 
piece  of  music,  drama,  &c. 

Enshrine,  en-shrin',  v.t. — enshrined,  en- 
shrining. To  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  shrine 
or  chest;  to  preserve  with  care  and  affec- 
tion; to  cherish. 

Enshroud,  en-shroud',  v.i.  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  shroud;  to  envelop  with  any- 
thing which  conceals  from  observation. 

Ensiform,  en'si-form,  a.  [L.  ensiformis, 
—ensis,  sword,  and  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  sword;  sword-shaped:  said 
of  leaves  of  plants,  also  of  a  cartilage  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  human  sternum  or 
breast-bone. 

Ensign,  en'sln,  n.  [Fr.  enseigne,  a  sign,  an 
ensign,  from  L.  insigne,  a  sign,  a  badge— 
in,  and  signum,  a  mark,  a  sign.  Sign,  Sig- 
nal.] A  sign  or  tokent;  a  badge  or  mark 
of  distinction,  rank,  or  office;  a  symbol;  a 
flag  or  standard;  the  flag  or  banner  dis- 
tinguishing a  company  of  soldiers,  an  army, 
or  vessel;  the  colours;  in  the  British  navy, 
a  flag  composed  of  a  field  of  white,  blue,  or 
red,  with  the  union  in  the  upper  corner, 
next  the  staff;  formerly  a  commissioned 
officer  of  lowest  rank  in  a  British  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  equivalent  rank  now  being 
that  of  second  lieutenant.  —  Ensign  ■ 
bearer,  n.  One  who  carries  the  flag;  an 
ensign.  —  Ensigncy,  Ensignshfp,  eu'- 
sin-si,  en'sm-ship,  n.  The  rank,  office,  or 
commission  of  an  ensign. 

Eusilage,  en'sil-aj,  n.  [Fr.  ensilage,  from 
Sp.  ensilar,  to  store  grain  in  an  under- 
ground receptacle,  from  en,  in,  and  silo, 
from  L.  sirus,  a  pit.]  A  mode  of  storing 
green  fodder,  vegetables,  &c,  by  burying 
in  pits  or  silos  dug  or  built,  the  substance 
stored  being  pressed  down  with  heavy 
weights,  and  undergoing  a  slight  fermen- 
tation ;  the  substance  thus  treated.— En- 
sile, en-sil',  v.  t.    To  store  by  this  process. 

Ensky,  en-ski',  v.t.  To  place  in  heaven 
or  among  the  gods.     (Shak.) 

Enslave,  en-slav',  v.t. — enslaved,  enslaving, 
To  make  a  slave  of;  to  reduce  to  slavery  or 
bondage;  to  subject  to  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of;  to  master  or  overpower  (en- 
slaved by  his  passions).— Elislavedliess, 
en-sla'ved-nes,  n.  —  Enslavement,  en- 
slav'ment,  n.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  state 
of  being  enslaved.— Enslaver,  en-sla'vcr, 
n.    One  who  or  that  which  enslaves. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 
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Iftlinre.  '  11  mi. 11  .   V.t.     ni  anil  ml,  1 

I     i\>  lake  in  a  inure;  to  entrap;  to  Id 

mie,  1'iisiV.  v.i  tntued,  ensuing.  [Pre 
I  cm,  mill  sin;  O.Pr.  fruuir,  froru  1..  i» 

•   1    follow    U|H>n   )      To    follow    as    a 

Bsequence:  to  follow  In  a  train  of  events 
oourte  of  time;   to  succeed;   to  come 
r.j  To  follow  after.  .".  Syn.  under 
>i  tow. 

isure.  en  shbV,  ».t. — ensured,  ensuring. 
1  make  sine  or  secure;  to  make  certain 
turn  out,  arise,  or  follow  (to  ensure  peace, 

1  a  good  crop). 

itnhluliirc.  en  tab  la-tor,  n.    [O.Fr.  en- 

Maiwre    en,  and  table;  L.  tabula,  a  board, 

ink.  I      The    superstructure    which    lies 

illy   upon    the  oolumns   in   class. 

ch  ,  an. I  consists  of  three  principal  ilivi- 
>:is.  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the 
mice. 

lull,  en-t&l',  n.  [Fr.  entaille,  a  cutting. 
•ision,  from  entaitler,  to  cut  in—  en,  and 
<l!i-r,  to  cut,  as  in  detail,  retail,  tailor.] 
nr,  an  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited 

descent  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs, 
lie  or  female;  rule  of  descent  settled  for 

estate.— v.t.  Law,  to  settle  the  descent 

(lands  and  tenements)  by  gift  to  a  man 
d  to  certain  heirs  specified  so  that  neither 
9  donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
■Date  or  bequeath  it;  to  transmit  in  an 
alterable  course;  to  devolve  as  a  conse- 
ence  or  of  necessity  (crimes  entail  punish- 
>nt).— Entailer,  en-ta'ler,  n.  One  who 
■antes  an  entail. —  Entailment,  en- 
'ment,  n.  The  act  of  entailing  or  state 
being  entailed. 

tangle,  en-tang'gl,  v.t.— entangled,  en- 
igling.  [Tangle.]  To  interweave  in 
;h  a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily  separated; 
make  confused  or  disordered;  to  involve 
anything  complicated,  and  from  which 
is  difficult  to  extricate  one's  self;  to  in- 
ve  in  difficulties  or  embarrassments;  to 
zzle;  to  perplex;  to  involve'  in  contra- 
itions;  to  hamper. —  Entanglement, 
■tang'gl-ment,  n.  The  act  of  entangling 
state  of  being  entangled.— Entnngler, 
•tang'gler,  n.    One  who  entangles. 

tasis,  en'ta-sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  stretching — 
and  t,  ino,  to  stretch.]  Arch,  the  almost 
perceptible  swelling  of  the  lower  part 
the  shaft  of  a  column;  pathol.  constric- 
e  or  tonic  spasm,  as  cramp,  lockjaw, 
— Entastie,  en-tas'tik,  a.  Med.  re- 
ing  to  diseases  characterized  by  tonic 
isms. 

telechy,  en-tel'e-ki,  n.  [Gr.  entelechia.] 
e  absoluteness,  or  actuality,  of  a  thing,  as 
x»sed  to  simple  capability  or  potentiality, 
philosophic  coinage  by  Aristotle,  who 
les  the  soul  the  entelechy  of  the  body, 
A  by  which  it  actually  is,  though  it  had 
1  capacity  of  existing  before;  actual,  as 
K)sed  to  virtual,  or  potential,  power.  In 
belais,  the  kingdom  of  Queen  Quiutes- 
,ce,  the  city  of  speculative  science. 
I  ell  us,  en-tel'lus,  n.  [Fr.  en  telle,  from 
entello,  to  command.]  An  East  Indian 
cies  of  monkey,  the  sacred  monkey  of 
:  Hindus. 

tente,  an-tant,  n.  [Fr.  entente.]  An 
ierstanding,  a  good  feeling  between  two 
more  nations;  entente  cordiale,  triple 
mte. 

ter,  en'ter,  v.t.  [Fr.  entrer,  from  L.  wi- 
re, to  enter,  from  intro,  into  the  inside 
i,  in,  and  root  seen  in  trans,  across  (a 
imon  prefix),  and  in  Skr.  tri,  to  pass.] 
come  or  go  into  in  any  manner  what- 
r;  to  pierce;  to  penetrate;  to  begin  or 
lmence  upon,  as  a  new  period  or  stage 
the  progress  of  life,  a  new  state  of 
igs,  &c;  to  engage  or  become  involved 
to  join;  to  become  a  member  of  (an 
iy,  a  profession,  a  college);  to  initiate 
)  a  business,  service,  society,  method, 
;  to  set  down  in  a  book  or  other  record; 
jnroll;  to  inscribe;  to  report  (a  ship)  at 
custom-house  on  arrival  in  port,  by 
vering  a  manifest;  law,  to  go  in  or 
>n  and  take  possession  of  (lands);  to 
:e  in  regular  form  before  a  court. — v.i. 
come  in;  to  go  or  pass  in:   sometimes 


with    In;    to   eiiili.uk   or  enlist    in   an   allair; 

to  in  .'Mini- .1  member,  To  enter  into,  to  gel 
int..  the  Inside  or  Interim  of;  to  penetrate; 
t.i  engage  In  (to  snter  Into  business);   to 

ileal    with    or   treat    bjf    May    of    discussion, 

argument,  and  the  luxe:  ti>  be  an  Ingredl 

1  ni  in.  to  foi  in  .1  consul  in  nt  pari  In  /'<. 
enter  on  or  iffum,  to  begin;  to  commence; 
to  neat  or  deal  with;  to  discuss  ox  talk  of; 
to  examine. 

Enterals?.  Enterals!*!  en'ter-al-jL  an 

ter-ul'ji  11,  /(.     |(ir.  enteron,  intestine,  algos, 

pain.]    Intestinal  neuralgia. 
Enterle,  eu  ter'ik,  a.    [Or.  tnterikos,  from 
tnteron,  Intestine.]     Belonging  to  the  In 

testines       Enteric  ftn  r.    same  as    Typhoid 

Ft  ver.  Enteritis,  en  ter  rtis,  a.  Mat  In 
flammation  of  the  Intestines,  Entcro- 
eele,  en-ter*o-e§l,  n,  |Or.  tnterokiU— en- 
teron, and  k<li,  tumour.]  A  hernial  tumour 
in  any  situation,  whose  contents  are  intes- 
tine.— Enterography,  en-ter-og'ra-tt,  n. 
The  anatomical  description  of  the  intes- 
tines. —  Ellteroliliiu.se,  en'ter-o  kin-az. 
n.  [Gr.  enteron,  the  intestine,  kineo,  I  move.  | 
An  internal  secretion  of  the  lining  of  the 
small  intestinethatenables  Trypsin  (which 
see)  to  dissolve  proteids.  —  Eiiterolite, 
Enterolith,  en'ter-o-lit,  en'ter-6-lith,  n. 
[Gr.  enteron,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  An  intes- 
tinal concretion  or  calculus.  —  Entcro- 
lojsy,  en-ter-ol'o-ji,  n.  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  the  viscera  or  internal  parts  of 
the  body.  Enteropathy,  en-ter-op'a- 
thi,  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  and  pathos,  disease.] 
Disease  of  the  intestines.— Entcrotomy, 
en-ter-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  and  tome, 
a  cutting.]  Dissection  of  the  bowels  or 
intestines;  incision  of  the  bowels  for  the 
removal  of  strangulation,  &c. 

En terprlse,  en'ter-priz,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
entreprendre,  pp.  entrepris,  entreprise  — 
entre,  between,  and  prendre,  to  take,  to 
lay  hold  of,  from  L.  prehendo,  prendo,  as 
in  apprehend,  comprehend'.']  That  which  is 
undertaken  or  attempted  to  be  performed; 
a  project  attempted;  particularly,  a  bold, 
arduous,  or  hazardous  undertaking;  an 
active  and  enterprising  spirit;  readiness  to 
engage  in  undertakings  of  difficulty,  risk, 
or  danger. — v.t.t — enterprised,  enterprising. 
To  undertake.  —  Enterpriser,  en'ter- 
pri'zer,  n.  An  adventurer;  one  who  en- 
gages in  an  enterprise.  —  Enterprising, 
en'ter-pn-zing,  a.  Having  a  disposition 
for  or  tendency  to  engage  in  enterprises; 
ready  to  start  and  carry  on  untried  schemes. 
—Enterprisingly,  en'ter-pri-zing-li, 
adv.    In  an  enterprising  manner. 

Entertain,  en-ter-tan',  v.t.  [Fr.  entre- 
tenir,  to  maintain — entre  —  L.  inter,  between, 
and  tenir—L.  tenere,  to  hold.]  To  receive 
into  the  house  and  treat  with  hospitality; 
to  receive  as  a  host  his  guests;  to  engage 
the  attention  of  agreeably;  to  amuse  with 
anything  that  causes  the  time  to  pass  plea- 
santly; to  take  into  consideration;  to  hold 
or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  favour;  to 
harbour;  to  cherish  (to  entertain  charitable 
sentiments).  .".  Syn.  under  Amuse.  —  v.i. 
To  give  entertainments;  to  receive  com- 
pany. —  Entertainer,  en-ter-ta'ner,  n. 
One  who  entertains.— Entertaining,  en- 
ter-ta'ning,  a.  Affording  entertainment; 
pleasing;  amusing;  diverting.  —  En  ter  « 
tuilllllgly,  en-ter-ta'ning-li,  adv.  In  an 
amusing  manner.— Eii tertainingness, 
en-ter-ta'ning-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
entertaining.— Entertainment,  en-ter- 
tan'meut,  n.  The  act  of  entertaining;  the 
receiving  and  accommodating  of  guests; 
food,  lodging,  or  other  things  required  by  a 
guest;  a  hospitable  repast:  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  anything 
interesting,  and  which  holds  or  arrests  the 
attention;  that  which  entertains;  that 
which  serves  for  amusement,  as  a  dra- 
matic or  other  performance ;  reception ; 
admission. 

Enthrall,  en-thral',  v.t.  To  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  thrall  or  bondsman;  to  en- 
slave.— Enthralment,  en-thral'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  enthralling,  or  state  of  being 
enthralled;  anything  that  enthralls. 

Enthrone,  en-thron',  v.t.— enthroned,  en- 
throning.   To  place  on  a  throne;  to  invest 


with  sovereign  authorll  r;   to  i  EaH  to  an 

Hed  place  oi     eal     I lui  t  01  It 

bop)  into  tin  1 
'  <  •  raoanl  1 1  •  Enthronement.  >  n 
thron'ment,  //.  Acl  '.1  enthronin 
<>i  being  enthroned  Entnronizntlon, 
••n  thro"  in  .1  in. 11,  a  'i  in-  acl  ol  t  uthron 
inn;  Ok'  placing  of  a  bishop  on  bis  throni  In 
.I hi  dral 

Enthusiasm,  an  tbfl'zl  asm,  n     [Or.  en 
thousiasmoe,  from  enthousia    .  to  Inl 
divine  spirit,  from enthous.  entheos,  in  pired, 
divine     en,  and  linos,  god  (whenot    theist)  | 

An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  it  from  Inspiration 

or  possession  by  a  spiritual  influi 
plete  possession  of  tlie  mind  l.y  any  Bui 
anient  zeal    in    pursuit    of    an    ol 

dominance  of  the  <  motional  ovei  the  Intel 
lectual  powers;  elevation  of  fancy;  <  salta 
tion  of  ideas.  —  Enthusiast,  en  thQ'zi  ast, 
n.  |t;r.  enthousiastia.]  One  full  of  enthu- 
siasm; one  whose;  mind  is  completely  pos- 
sessed by  any  subject;  one  who  is  sfl 
to  a  great  or  undue  extent  by  his  feelings 
in  any  pursuit;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal;  one 
of  elevated  fancy;  a  highly  imaginative 
person—  En th us ias lie,  Enthusiast I- 
eal,  en-thu'zi-as"tik,  en-tbii'zi-as"ti  kal,  n. 
Filled  with  or  characterized  by  enthusiasm; 
prone  to  enthusiasm;  ardent;  devoted.— 
Enthusiast  leal  Iy,  en-thu'zi-as"ti-kal  li, 
adv.     With  enthusiasm. 

Enthyilieme,  en'thi-mem,  n.  [Gr.  enthy- 
mema — en,  and  thymos,  mind.]  Rhet.  an 
argument  consisting  of  only  two  premises 
or  propositions,  a  thud  proposition  required 
to  complete  the  syllogism  being  suppressed 
or  kept  in  mind;  as,  'we  are  dependent, 
therefore  we  should  be  humble' — the  pro- 
position omitted  being  '  all  dependent  crea- 
tures shouldbe  humble'.— En  thy  meiiiat- 
leal,  en'thi-me-mat"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  enthymeme. 

Ent  ice,  en-t Is',  v. t.— enticed,  enticing.  [O.Fr. 
enticer,  entiser=Mo(i.Fr.  attiser,  from  tison, 
L.  titio,  a  firebrand.]  To  draw  on  by  ex- 
citing hope  or  desire;  to  allure,  attract, 
invite;  to  lead  astray;  to  induce  to  evil.— 
Enticement,  en-tis'ment,  n.  The  act  or 
means  of  enticing;  allurement;  attraction; 
seduction.  —  Enticer,  en-tl'ser,  n.  One, 
who_  or  that  which  entices.  —  Enticing,  ( 
en-ti'sing,  p.  and  a.  Alluring^  attracting; 
attractive.— Enticingly,  en-ti'sing-li,  adv. 
In  an  enticing  manner. 

Entire,  en-tTr',  a.  [Fr.  entirr,  from  L.  in- 
teger, whole  (whence integer,  integrity,  &c.).] 
Whole;  unbroken:  complete  in  its  parts; 
perfect;  not  mutilated;  not  participated 
with  others;  mere;  sheer.  .*.  Syn.  under 
Complete.— Entire  horse,  an  uncastrated 
horse;  a  stallion.—  n.  That  kind  of  malt 
liquor  known  also  as  porter  or  stout:  so 
called  because  it  combined  the  qualities  of 
various  sorts  of  beer,  and  did  not  necessitate 
mixing.— Entirely,  en-tlr'li,  adv.  Wholly; 
completely ;_  fully  ;  altogether.  —  En  tire- 
ness,  en-tir'nes,  n.  Completeness;  un- 
broken form  or  state. — Entirety,  en-tlr'ti, 
n.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  whole; 
wholeness;  completeness;  the  whole. 

Entitle,  en-tT'tl,  v.t. —entitled,  entitling. 
[O.Fr.  entituler,  Fr.  intituler — L.  in,  and 
titulus,  a  title.]  To  give  a  name  or  title 
to;  to  affix  a  name  or  appellation  to;  to 
designate;  to  denominate;  to  call;  to  name; 
to  furnish  with  a  title,  right,  or  claim  (a 
railway  ticket  entitles  a  person  to  travel). 
Entity,  en'ti-ti,  n.  [L.L.  entitas,  from  ens, 
ent  is,  a  thing.  Ens.]  Being;  character  of 
existence ;  essence ;  a  being  or  species  of 
being:  an  existing  thing.— EntitntlTe.t 
en'ti-ta-tiv,  a.  Considered  as  an  entity  or 
independent  existence. 

En  to  Din  st.  en' to -blast,  n.  [Gr.  entos, 
within,  and  blastos,  bud.]  Physiol,  the 
nucleolus  of  a  cell. 

Entomb,  en-tom',  v.t.  To  deposit  in  a 
tomb;  to  bury;  to  inter.— Entombment, 
en-tom'ment,  n.  The  act  of  entombing; 
burial;  sepulture. 

Entomology,  en-to-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  ento- 
nion,  an  insect,  from  entomos,  cut  in — en, 
in,  and  temno,  to  cut;  from  the  thorax 
being  almost  divided  from  the  abdomen.] 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      3,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinfir;     th,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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That,  branch  of  soology  which  treati  of 
the  structure,  iiaiiiis,  ami  classification  of 
Insects,  Eutomlc,  Entomlcal,  en 
toni'ik,  en-toin 'i-kal.  a.  Relating  to  Insects 
—  Elllomolri,  en'to  moid,  <r.  Like  an 
insect.  --  Eiitomoliiie,  en-tom'o-lln,  n. 
Saino   aa   Chitin.  —  Elltomologlc,    I  11- 

toiuologlcnl,  ento  mo-loj"ik,  en'to-mo- 

loj"i-kal,   a.     Pertaining  to  entomology. — 

Entoniologlcally,  en'to  mo-loJ"i  ka'i  u, 
ado.  in  an  entomological  manner. — En- 
tomologist, en-to-mol'o-jist,  n.  One 
rersedin  entomology.— En  tomophagan, 
en-to-mofa-gan,  n.    |(Jr.  entomon,  and  pha- 

triu,  to  eat.)  An  insectivorous  animal.— 
lllfoiliopliagous,  en-to-mof'a-gus,  a. 
Feeding  Oil  insects;  insectivorous.  —  Ellto- 
inoplilloiiH.  en-to-mof'i-lus,  a.  [(Jr.  en- 
tomon, and  philo8,  love.]  Bot.  applied  to 
flowers  whose  pollen  is  conveyed  from  the 
anther  to  the  stigma  by  the  agency  of  In- 
sects.—Ell  tomost  ram,  en-to-mos'tra-ka, 
n.  pi.  I  (Jr.  entomon,  and  ostrakon,  a  shell.] 
A  division  of  the  crustaceous  animals  con- 
taining a  number  of  the  lower  forms,  as 
brine-shrimps,  water-fleas,  &c. 
Entoiiic,  en-tou'ik,  a.  [Gr.  entonos, 
Strained— en,  and  teino,  to  stretch.]  Med. 
strained ;  intense  as  regards  physiological 
action. 

Elitopcriphi  Till,  en'to-pe-rif"er-al,  a. 
[(Jr.  entos,  within,  and  E.  peripheral.] 
Within  the  periphery  or  external  surface 
of  a  body. 

Elltopbytc.  en'to-flt,  n.  [Gr.  entos,  witbin, 
and  phyton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  growing  in 
tbe  interior  of  animal  or  vegetable  struc- 
tures; a  plant  growing  on  or  in  living  ani- 
mals. —  Entopby tic,  en-to-fit'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  entophytes. 

Entozoon,  en-to-zo'on,  n.  pi.  Entozoa, 

en-to-zo'a.  [Gr.  entos,  within,  and  zoon,  an 
animal]  An  intestinal  worm;  an  animal 
living  in  some  part  of  another  animal.— 
Entozoal,  Entozolc,  en-to-zo'al,  en-to- 
zo'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa. — En- 
tozoologist,  en'to-z6-ol"o-jist,  n.  A 
student  of  entozoology.  —  Elitozoology, 
en'to-zo-ol"o-ji,  n.  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

Entr'acte,  ah-trakt,  r?.  [Fr.]  The  interval 
between  the  acts  of  a  drama;  a  short  musi- 
cal entertainment  performed  during  such 
interval. 

Entrails,  en'tralz,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  entrailles; 
from  L.L.  intralia,  from  L.  inter,  within.] 
The  internal  parts  of  animal  bodies;  the 
bowels;  the  viscera;  the  guts. 

Entrain,  en-tran',  v.t.  To  put  on  board  a 
railway  train :  opposed  to  detrain.— v. i.  To 
take  places  in  a  railway  train. 

Entranmiel,  en-tram'el.  v.t.  —  entram- 
melled,  entrammelling.  To  trammel;  to 
entangle. 

Entrance,  en'trans,  n.  [From  enter.]  The 
act  of  entering  into  a  place;  the  power  or 
liberty  of  entering;  admission;  the  door- 
way or  passage  by  which  a  place  may  be 
entered ;  initiation ;  beginning ;  the  act  of 
taking  possession,  as  of  property  or  an 
office.— Entrant,  en'trant,  n.  One  who 
enters;  one  who  begins  a  new  course  of  life; 
one  becoming  a  member  for  the  first  time 
of  any  association  or  body. 

Entrance,  en-trans',  v.t.  or  i.— entranced, 
entrancing.  To  throw  into  a  trance:  to 
put  into  an  ecstasy;  to  ravish  with  delight 
or  wonder;  to  enrapture.  —  Enhance- 
ment, en-trans'ment,  n.  The  act  of  en- 
trancing or  state  of  being  entranced. 

Entrap,  en-trap',  v.t. — entrapped,  entrap- 
ping. To  catch  as  in  a  trap;  to  insnare;  to 
catch  by  artifices;  to  entangle. 

Entreat,  en-tret',  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  treat; 
O.Fr.  entraiter,  to  treat  of.]  To  ask  ear- 
nestly (a  person  or  a  thing);  to  beseech;  to 
supplicate ;  to  solicit  pressingly ;  to  impor- 
tune ;  to  treat,  handle,  or  deal  with  J. — 
Entreafable,  en-tre'ta-bl.  a.  Capable  of 
being  entreated  or  influenced  by  entreaty. 
— Elltreater,  en-tre'ter,  n.  One  that  en- 
treats. —  Elltreatillgly,  en-tre'ting-li, 
adv.  In  an  entreating  manner.— Entrea- 
ty, en-tre'ti,  n.  Urgent  prayer;  earnest 
petition;  pressing  solicitation;  supplication. 


Entrle,  antra,  n.    [Fr.]    Entry;  freedom 

(if    access;     a,    made  dish    Served     between 
OOUrseS  at  dinner      i;iifr<  HM'fs  an  ti  ma, 

n.    rFr.  mill,  between,  and  mete,  a  dish.] 

A  side  dish  <>r  minor  dish  at  table,  as  an 
omelet,  a  jelly,  &c. 

iiiiieneCi  en-trensh',  v.t.\  Eiifrcneli- 
iiH-iil,  en  trensb/ment,  n.  Same  as  In- 
trench, Intrenohment, 

I  11I1  <  pol,  iih-tr-po,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inter, 
between,  poritum,  placed.]  A  warehouse 
for  the  depositing  of  goods;  an  emporium 
or  centre  for  the  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Entresol,  en'ter-sol  or  uh-tr-sol,  n.  [Fr.] 
Arch,  a  low  story  between  two  others  of 
greater  height. 

ElitroellltC,  en'tro-klt,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
trochos,  a  wheel.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
wheel-like  joints  of  encrinites,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  great  profusion  in  certain 
limestones.  —  Elll  roclia  I.  en'tro-kal,  a. 
Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  entrochite. 

I  ti  tropin  in  en-tro'pi-um,  n.  [Gr.  en- 
tropia—en,  in,  trepo,  to  turn.]  Med.  an 
ailment  consisting  in  the  turning-in  of  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  bringing  the  eyelashes 
against  the  eyeball. 

Entropy,  en'trop-i,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  trope— 
transformation.]  A  measure  of  the  un- 
availability of  thermal  energy  for  conversion 
into  mechanical  work.  See  Supplement. 
Entrust,  en-trust',  v.t.  Intrust. 
Entry,  en'tri,  n.  [Ft.  entree.  Enter]  The 
act  of  entering;  entrance;  ingress;  the  act 
of  recording  in  a  book;  any  single  item 
entered  or  set  down;  the  passage  into  a 
house  or  other  building  or  into  a  room;  a 
beginning;  a  first  attempt;  the  giving  an 
account  of  a  ship's  cargo  or  exhibition  of 
her  papers,  and  obtaining  permission  to 
land  goods ;  law,  the  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements.  —  Entry- 
money,  n.  Money  paid  for  entry;  money 
paid  when  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  a 
society,  or  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  take 
part  iu  a  competition. 

Entwine,  en-twin',  v.t. — entwined,  entwin- 
ing. To  twine;  to  twist  round.— v.i.  To  be- 
come twisted  or  twined.  —  Entwine- 
meilt,  en-twln'ment,  n.  A  twining  or 
twisting  round  or  together. 

Enncleate.t  e-nu'kle-at,  v.t.— enucleated, 
enucleating.  [L.  enucleo,  enucleatum  —  e, 
priv.,  and  nucleus,  a  kernel.]  To  make 
manifest  or  plain;  to  disentangle;  to  solve. 
— Enucleation, te-nu'kle-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  enucleating;  explanation. 

Enumerate,  e-nfi'me-rat,  v.t. — enumera- 
ted, enumerating.  [L.  enumero,  enumeratum 
— e,  out,  and  numerus,  number.]  To  count 
or  tell,  number  by  number;  to  number;  to 
count;  to  mention  one  by  one;  to  recount. 
—Enumeration,  e-nu'me-ra"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  enumerating;  an  account  of  a 
number  of  things  each  by  each.—  EnuillC- 
ratlve.t  e-nu'me-ra-tiv,  a.  Counting; 
reckoning  up.  —  Enumerator,  e-nu'me- 
ra-ter,  n.    One  who  enumerates. 

Enunciate,  e-nun'shi-at,  v.t.— enunciated, 
enunciating.  [L.  enuncio,  enunciatum  —  e, 
out,  and  nuncio,  to  tell.  Nuncio.]  To 
utter,  as  words  or  syllables ;  to  pronounce ; 
to  declare;  to  proclaim;  to  announce;  to, 
state. — v.i.  To  utter  words  or  syllables. — 
Eilllliclable,  e-nun'shi-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  enunciated  or  expressed. — Enun- 
ciation, e-nun'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
enunciating;  declaration;  expression;  utter- 
ance; announcement;  statement. — Eiiun- 
Ciatlve,  e-nun'shi-a-tiv,  a.  Pertaining 
to  enunciation;  declarative.  —  Eliuncla- 
tively,  e-nun'shi-a-tiv-li,  adv.  Declara- 
tively.— Enilliciator,  e-nun'shi-a-ter,  n. 
One  who  enunciates.. — Enuiiciatorv,  e- 
nun'shi-a-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  enunciation 
or  utterance. 

Enure,  en-ur',  v.i.  [Same  as  Inure.]  To 
take  or  have  effect;  to  be  available  or  of 
benefit. 

Enuresis,  en-u-re'sis,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
ouron,  urine.]  Pathol,  incontinence  or  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  urine. 


Envelop,  en-vel'up,  v.t.    [Fr,  tnvelopvtr 
It.    m uillupare,   to  envelop    i>rcfix   ni    \n 
and  verb  equivalent  to  E  wrap,  an  old  forai 
of  which  is  wlap;  Boalsodere/o/).]  To  cover 
as  by  wrapping  or  folding;   to  enwra 
wrap  up;  to  surround  entirely;  to  cover  on 
all  sides;  to  form  a  covering  about;  to  lie 
around  and  conceal;    to   outflank   or  turn 
the  enemy's  line,  so  that  it  is  partially  sur 
rounded.- Envelope,  en've  lop,  n.  What 
is  wrapped  around  or  envelops  something- 
a  wrapper;  an  enclosing  cover;  an  integ> 
ment;  hot.  one  of  the  parts  of  fructification 
surrounding  the  stamens  and  pistils 
outer  covering  of  a  balloon  or  airsbi] 
tended  by  means  of  enclosed  gas,  usually 
a  fabric  into  the  construct  ion  of  which  s 
rubber  enters— Envelopment.  < 
up-ment,  n.    The  act  of  enveloping;  that 
which  envelops. 

Envenom,  en-ven'om,  v.t.  To  taint  or 
impregnate  with  venom;  to  poison;  to  im- 
bue with  bitterness  or  malice;  to  enrage;  t<, 
exasperate. 

Enviable,  Envious,  &c.    See  Envy. 

Environ,  en-vl'ron,  v.t.  [Fr.  environner— 
en,  and  O.Fr.  vironner,  to  veer,  to  environ, 
from  virer,  to  veer.  Veer.]  To  surround] 
encompass,  or  encircle;  to  hem  in;  to  in- 
volve; to  envelop.— Environment,  en- 
vi'ron-ment,  n.  Act  of  surrounding;  state 
of  being  environed;  that  which  environs; 
surroundings.— Environs,  en-vl'ronz,  n. 
pi.  The  parts  or  places  which  surround 
another  place,  or  lie  in  its  neighbourhood, 
on  different  sides. 

Envisage,  eu-viz'aj,  v.t.  [Fr.  envisager— 
en,  in,  and  visage,  face.]  To  look  in  the  face 
of;  to  face.— Envisagement,  en-viz'aj- 
nient,  n.    The  act  of  envisaging. 

Envoy,  en'voi,  n.  [Fr.  envoyer,  to  send— 
en,  and  voie,  L.  via,  a  way,  as  in  convoy, 
voyage,  &c.  Way.]  One  despatched  upon 
an  errand  or  mission;  a  messenger;  a  per- 
son deputed  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  trans- 
act other  business,  with  a  foreign  ruler  or 
government;  a  diplomatic  agent  sent  on  a 
special  occasion ;  short  poem  or  stanzas 
addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  send- 
ing him  'on  his  way'  with  the  book.— 
Envoysllip,  en'voi-ship,  n.  The  office  of 
an  envoy. 

Envy,  en'vi,  n.  [Fr.  envie,  from  L.  invidia, 
envy,  from  invidus,  envious  —  in,  against, 
and  root  vid,  to  look.  Vision.]  Pain,  un- 
easiness, mortification,  or  discontent  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  another's  superiority 
or  success;  a  feeling  that  makes  a  person 
begrudge  another  his  good  fortune;  malice; 
object  of  envy.— v.t.— envied,  envying.  [Fi. 
envier.]  To  feel  envy  towards  or  on  account 
of;  to  repine  at;  to  regard  with  malice  and 
longing;  to  desire  earnestly.— v.t.  To  be 
affected  with  envy;  to  have  envious  feel- 
ings.—Enviable,  en'vi-a-bl,  a.  Exciting 
or  capable  of  exciting  envy.— Enviable- 
ness,  en'vi-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  enviable.— Enviably,  en'vi-a-bli, 
adv.  Iu  an  enviable  manner.— Envious, 
en'vi-us,  a.  [Fr.  envieux.]  Feeling  or  har- 
bouring envy;  tinctured  with  envy;  excited 
or  directed  by  envy.— Enviously,  eu'vi- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  envious  manner.— Envl- 
ousness,  en'vi-us-nes,  «. 

Enwrap,  en-rap',  v.t.  To  envelop;  to  in- 
wrap. 

Enzootic,  en-zo-ot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  en,  among, 
and  zoon,  an  animal.]  Limited  to  the 
animals  of  a  district:  said  of  diseases. 
— n.  A  disease  affecting  the  animals  of  a 
district. 

Enzyme,  en'zTm,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  zymt, 
leaven.]  Physiol,  a  ferment,  i.e.  a  sub- 
stance of  complex  nature  (e.g.  pepsin)  of 
which  a  very  small  quantity  can  effect  a 
large  amount  of  chemical  change  without 
itself  being  appreciably  used  up  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Eocene,  e'o-sen,  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  eos,  the 
dawn,  and  kainos,  recent.]  Geol.  a  term 
applied  to  strata  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary 
formations,  having  a  small  proportion  of 
living  species  among  the  fossils. 

Eolian,  Eolic,  e-o'li-an,  e-ol'ik,  a.  A  name 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  races.— Eolian 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abitne— the  Fr.  u. 
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mm!'',   mhi„    the   fifth  <>f   the  authentic 
,1  modes;  il  of  the  natural 

\  BOD B FQ      h    The  ESollao  die 
lot;  flic  of  the  Eolian  1 
loll.'iii.  I  <>  H  an,  a.    Pertaining  to 
lie  god  of  the  winds.     Eolian  ////cor  harp, 
1  simple  instrument  that  Bounds  by  the  air 
iweepiug  across  its  strings. 
iollplle.  6-ol'i-pIl,  n,   [I-.  .Kilns,  the  deity 
if  the  \\in>ls,  and  pila,  a  ball.]    A  hollow 
mil  of  metal,  with  a  pipe  or  slender  neck. 
isi'd  fur  exhibiting  the  elastic  powor  of 
At  am. 

olilll.  r'ii  lith,  n.     [Gr.  §08,  dawn,  lithot, 

.tone.  1  The  oldest  known  type  of  prehistoric 
tone  Implements,  EolltulCi  e  3  lith'ik, 
1.  Architol,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  early 
wit  of  tin'  palaeolithic  period 
on.  Bon,  5'on.  n.  [Gr.  aidn,  age,  dura- 
ion,  eternity  )  A  long  indefinite  space  of 
inn',  a  great  cycle  of  years;  anage;  an  era; 

'-'la  tonic  philos.  a  virtue,  attribute,  or  per- 
t'ction  existing  throughout  eternity;  a  sort 
if  divine  beings  believed  in  by  the  Gnostics. 

O.Hill,  e'o-sin,  it.  [Gr.  cos,  dawn.]  A  dye 
Mained  from  coal-tar  products,  giving  a 
OM  red  colour. 

ozolc,  e-o-zo'ik,  a.  [Gr.  cos,  dawn,  and 
of,  life]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oldest 
ussiliferous  rocks,  from  their  being  sup- 
used  to  contain  the  first  or  earliest  traces 
f  life  in  the  stratified  systems.— Eozooil, 
-o  /o  on.  n.  The  name  given  to  a  supposed 
.issil  animal  of  low  type,  found  in  the 
jaurentian  rocks  of  Canada  and  in  the 
uartz  rocks  of  Germany.— Eozoonal,  §-6- 
5'o-nal,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  eozoon. 

pnrris,  ep'a-kris,  n.    [Gr.  epi,  on,  akron, 

sp.]   A  genus  of  shrubby,  flowering  plants, 

ppe  of  a  natural  order,  allied  to  the  heaths 

nd  mostly  Australian. 

pact,  e'pakt,  n.    [Gr.  epaktos,  brought  in 

r  on— epi,  on,  and  ago,  to  lead.]    Chron. 

ae  excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the 

mar  sy nodical  month,  and' of  the  solar 

ear  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  syno- 

ical  months. 

pant  lions,  e-pan'thus,  a.    [Gr.  epi,  upon, 

nd  anthos,  flower.]     Bot.  growing  upon 

owers. 

parch,  ep'ark,  n.    [Gr.  eparchos—epi,  and 

rche,  dominion.]    In  Greece,  the  governor 

f  a  province  or  eparchy.— Eparchy,  ep'- 

r-ki,    n.     [Gr.    eparchia.]     The    territory 

nder  the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch. 

Iianlc.  e-pa.1',  n.  [Fr.  ipaule,  the  shoulder, 
.Fr.  espaule,  from  L.  spatula,  spathula,  a 
road,  flat  thing;  dim.  of  spatha,  a  broad 
lade;  allied  to  spade]  Fort,  the  shoulder 
f  a  bastion,  or  the  angle  made  by  the  face 
pd  flank.— Epaiilcment.  e-pal'ment,  n. 
ort.  a  mass  of  earth,  &c,  raised  for  the 
tirpose  either  of  protecting  a  body  of  troops 
t  one  extremity  of  their  line,  or  of  forming 
wing  or  shoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent 
le  guns  from  being  dismounted  by  an  en- 
lading  fire;  a  kind  of  parapet.— Epaulet, 
paillette,  ep'a-let,  n.  [Fr.  epaulette.) 
.  shoulder-piece;  an  ornamental  badge 
orn  on  the  shoulder,  especially  by  military 
id  naval  officers.  —  Epanletted,  ep'a- 
t-ed,  a.    Furnished  with  epaulets. 

lencephaloit,  ep-en-sef'a-lon,  n.  [Gr. 
ri,  near,  and  enkephalon,  the  brain.]  Anat. 
te  hindmost  of  the  four  divisions  or  seg- 
ien_ts  of  the  brain.— Epencephallc,  ep'- 
i-se-fal"ik,  a.  Anat.  of  or  belonging  to 
te  epencephalon. 

>en  thesis,  e-pen'the-sis,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
1,  en,  in,  and  tithemi,  to  put.]  Gram,  the 
isertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle 
1  a  word.— Epenthetic,  ep-en-thet'ik,  a. 
ram.  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

lergne,  e-pern',  n.  [Apparently  from  Fr. 
wrgme,  thrift,  economy.]  An  ornamental 
and  with  a  large  dish  and  branches  for 
ie  centre  of  a  table. 

>exegesls,  e-pek'se-je"sis,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
id  exegesis.  Exeoesis.]  A  full  explana- 
on  or  interpretation  of  something  irame- 
ately  preceding;  exegesis. — Epexegeti- 
ill,  e-pek/se-jet"i-kal,  a.  Explanatory; 
cegetical. 


Eplia,  Dpliah.  e  fa,  n    [Heb  I   A  Hebrew 

measure  of  capacity,  oontalning,  ac ling 

to  one  «  1 1  ii i.<  1  •  Jlom ,  at  1  ording 

to  another)  1  4288, 

Ephemeral,  e-fem'e-ral,  a  [Or  tph* 
lasting   but   a  day,   short  lived      tpi,  and 
li,  mi  iii,  a  da|  I    Beginning  and  ending  In 
a  day;  continuing  or  existing  one  day  only; 
short  lived,  fleeting,    Ephemera, e  fem' 

I    in,  11.     A  small  fly  t  hat  lives  but   Imaday 

or  tor  a  very  short  time ;  the  daj  fly. 
r.plirim  r.-ilh  v.  e  fem'e  ral"i-tl,  r.  The 
state  of  belns  ephemeral:  that  whlob  Is 
ephemeral  r.phemerldlnii  e-fem'e- 
rid  1  in.  a.  Relating  to  an  ephemeris. — 
!  iiliriiniis  e-fem'e-ris,  n.  pL  Kphe- 
nierldes,  e-fe-mer'i-dez   [Gr.,adiary.]  A 

journal  or  account  of  daily  transactions;  a 
diary;  astrou.  a  publication  exhibiting  the 
places  of  tho  heavenly  bodies  throughout 
the  year,  and  giving  other  information  re- 
garding them;  an  astronomical  aiman 
collective  name  for  reviews,  magai 
and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature.— 
Epheiiicrlst,  e-fem'e-rist,  n.  One  who 
studies  the  daily  motions  and  positions  of 
the  planets;  one  who  keeps  an  ephemeris. 
— Ephciueroii,  e-fem'e-ron,  n.  Anything 
ephemeral. 

Ephcsinil,  e-fe'zhi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor. — Ephesinns,  n. 
Natives  of  Ephesus;  members  of  the  old 
church,  roysterers,  jovial  boys.    (Slink.) 

Ephori,  ef'od,  n.  [Heb.,  from  aphad,  to 
put  on.]  A  species  of  vestment  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high-priest  over  the  second 
tunic,  and  consisting  of  two  main  pieces, 
one  covering  the  back,  the  other  the  breast 
and  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Ephor,  ef'or,  n.  [Gr.  ephoros.]  A  name 
of  certain  magistrates  among  the  ancient 
Spartans. 

Eplhlast,  ep'i-blast,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
blastos,  a  bud.]  Bot.  a  second  cotyledon, 
consisting  of  a  small  transverse  plate,  found 
on  some  grasses;  anat.  the  upper  of  the  two 
layers  of  cells  (the  under  being  the  hypo- 
blast) forming  the  blastoderm. 

Epic,  ep'ik,  a.  [L.  epicus,  from  Gr.  epikos, 
from  epos,  a  word,  a  song.]  Composed  in 
a  lofty  narrative  style  of  poetry;  pertaining 
to  such  a  style;  narrative;  heroic. — n.  A 
narrative  poem  of  elevated  character,  de- 
scribing often  the  exploits  of  heroes. 

Eplcalyx,  ep-i-ka'liks,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  calyx.]  Bot.  the  outer  calyx  in  plants 
with  two  calyces,  formed  either  of  sepals 
or  bracts. 

Epicarp,  ep'i-karp,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  the  outer  skin  of  fruits, 
the  fleshy  substance  or  edible  portion  being 
termed  the  mesocarp,  and  the  inner  portion 
the  endocarp. 

Epicene,  ep'i-sen,  a.  [Gr.  epikainos,  com- 
mon to  a  number — epi,  and  koinos,  com- 
mon.] Gram,  a  term  applied  to  nouns 
which  have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either 
the  masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  ani- 
mals of  both  sexes. 

Epicciitrum,  ep-i-sent'rum,  n.  [Gr.  epi- 
centros.]  The  point  at  which  an  earthquake 
breaks  out. 

Epiclilial,  ep-i-kli'nal,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  Mine,  a  bed.]  Bot.  placed  upon  the 
disk  or  receptacle  of  a  flower. 

Eplcotyl,  ep'i-kot"il,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  above, 
cotyl(edon).]  In  seedlings,  that  part  of  the 
stem  immediately  above  the  seed-leaves 
(cotyledons). 

Epicratiiiim,  ep-i-kra'ni-um,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
on,  kranion,  skull.]  What  is  upon  the 
cranium;  the  scalp;  the  upper  surface  of 
an  insect's  head. 

Epicnre,  ep'i-kur,  n.  [After  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  philosopher  who  taught  that,  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  the  chief  good  and  chief 
evil.]  One  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments; 
especially  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table.— Epicurean,  ep'i-ku-re"an, 
a.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus  or  his  teaching; 
luxurious;  given  to  luxury. — a.  A  follower 
of  Epicurus;  a  man  devoted  to  sensual 
pleasures  or  luxuries;  an  epicure. — Epi- 
cureanism, ep'i-ku-re"an-izui,  n.     The 
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ep-i-dik'ti-kal,  a.  \(ir.  rpicU  llctikoi  -epi,  and 
deiknymi,  to  show.)  Serving  to  display  or 
show  off;  having  a  rhetorical  or  declama- 
tory character;  demonstrative. 

Epidemic,  Epidemical,  cp-i-dcm'ik, 
ep-i-dem'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  demos, 
people.]  Common  to  or  affecting  a  whole 
people,  or  a  great  number  in  a  community: 
said  of  diseases;  prevalent;  general;  gene- 
rally prevailing.— Epidemic, ».  A  disease 
which,  arising  from  a  wide-spread  cause, 
attacks  many  people  at  the  same  period 
and  in  the  same  country. — Epidemi- 
cally, ep-i-dem'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  epi- 
demic manner.— Epidemiological,  ep- 
i-dc'mi-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  epi- 
demiology. —  Epidemiologist,  ep-i-de'- 
mi-ol"o-jist,  n.  One  skilled  in  epidemiology. 

—  Epidemiology,  ep-i-de'mi-ol"o-ji,  n. 
The  doctrine  of  or  method  of  investigating 
epidemic  diseases.  —  Epidem j  t  ep'i-de- 
mi,  n.    An  epidemic. 

Epidermis,  Epiderm,  ep-i-der'mis,  ep'- 
i-derm,  n.  [Gr.  epidermis — epi,  and  derma, 
skin.]  Anat.  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  of  the 
body;  a  thin  membrane  covering  the  true 
skin  of  animals;  bot.  the  cellular  integu- 
ment, or  the  exterior  cellular  coating  of 
the  leaf  or  stem  of  a  plant. — Epidermal, 
ep-i-der'mal,  a.  Relating  to  the  epidermis; 
epidermic.  —  Epidcrmatold,  Epider- 
moid, ep-i-der'ma-toid,  ep-i-der'moid,  a. 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  epiderm. 

—  Epidermic,  Epidermical,  ep-i-der'- 
mik,  ep-i-der'mi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  the  epidermis. 

Epidictic,  Epidictical,  ep-i-dik'tik,  ep- 
i-dik'ti-kal,  a.    Same  as  Epideictic. 

Epldofe,  ep'i-dot,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  epi, 
over  and  above,  and  didomi,  to  give,  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  primary 
in  some  of  the  secondary  forms.]  A  mineral 
of  a  green  or  gray  colour,  vitreous  lustre, 
and  partial  transparency,  a  member  of  the 
garnet  family. 

Epigieons,  Epigeons,  ep-i-je'us,  a.  TGr. 
epi,  upon,  and  ge,  gaia,  the  earth.]  Bot. 
growing  on  or  close  to  the  earth. 

Epigastric,  ep-i-gas'trik,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and 
gaster,  belly.]  Pertaining  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. — Epigas- 
trium, ep-i-gas'tri-um,  n.  The  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen. 

Epigee,  Epigenm,  ep'i-je,  ep-i-je'um,  n. 
[Epig^eous.]    Same  as  Perigee. 

Eplgcne,  ep'i-jen,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
root  gen,  to  produce.]  Geol.  formed  or  ori- 
ginating on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  op- 
posed to  hypogene. 

Epigenesis,  ep-i-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and 
genesis,  generation.]  The  biological  theory 
that  organic  bodies  and  parts  are  produced 
by  superadded  vital  activity  and  not  merely 
developed  from  pre-existing  bodies.— Epi - 
geneslst,  ep-i-jen'e-sist,  n.  One  who  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  epigenesis.  —  Epige- 
netic,  ep'i-je-net"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  epigenesis.— Epi genous,  ep- 
ij'e-nus,  a.  Bot.  growing  upon  the  surface 
of  a  part. 

Epiglottis,  ep-i-glot'is,  n.    [Gr.  epiglottis— 
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epi,  upon,  tax&glittit.]  A  not. aoartilaginous 
plate  behind  the  tongue,  which  covers  the 
glottis  like  a  lid  during  the  sot  of  swallowing. 
—Epiglottic,  ep-i-glot'ik,  a.  Of  or  par 
tahuni  to  the  epiglotl  Is, 
Epigram,  apt-gram,  n.    [Gr.  qptgramma, 

an   inscription   *pi,   upon,  and  gramma,  a 

writing,  Eroin  graphs,  bo  write.]    A  short 

poem  usually  keenly  satirical,  the  last  line 
of  which  generally  contains  the  sting  or 
pointed  allusion;  alsoan  interesting  thought 
represented  happily  in  a  lew  words,  whether 
verse  or  prose;  a  pointed  or  antithetical 
saying.  —  Epigraiiiiual  Ic,  Epigram- 
lliuf  leal,  cp'i  -gram  -mat  ,"ik,  ep'i-gram- 
mat"i-kal,  a.  ltelating  to,  characterized 
by,  or  producing  epigrams;  hke  an  epigram; 
antithetical;  pointed.  —  Eplgrammati- 
cally,  ep'i-grani-niat"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an 
epigrammatic  manner  or  ttyle;  tersely  and 
pointedly.— Epigrammatist,  ep-i-gram7- 
ma-tist,  ?t.  One  who  composes  epigrams 
or  deals  in  them.—  Eplgraiiimatizc,  ep- 
i-grain'ma-tlz,  v.t.  To  represent  or  express 
by  epigrams. 

Epigraph,  ep'i-graf,  n.  [Gr.  epigraphe— 
(pi,  ami  grapno,  to  write.]  An  inscription 
on  a  building,  tomb,  monument,  statue, 
&c,  denoting  its  use  or  appropriation;  a 
quotation  or  motto  at  the  commencement 
of  a  work,  or  at  its  separate  divisions. — 
Epigraphie,  ep-i-graf'ik,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  epigraph.  — Epigraphies, 
Epigraphy,  ep-i-graf'iks,  e-pig'ra-fi,  n. 
That  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
the  deciphering  and  explaining  of  inscrip- 
tions.— Epigraphlst,  e-pig'ra-fist,  n.  One 
versed  in  epigraphies. 

Epigynous,  e-pij'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  gyne,  female.]  Bot.  growing  or  appear- 
ing to  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary. 

Epilepsy,  ep'i-lep-si,  n.  [Gr.  epilepsia— epi, 
upon,  and  lambano,  lepsomai,  to  take,  to 
seize.]  The  falling-sickness;  a  spasmodic 
disease  in  which  the  sufferer  suddenly  falls 
down  without  sensation  or  consciousness, 
and  commonly  recurring  at  intervals. — 
Epileptic,  Epilcptieal,  ep-i-lep'tik, 
ep-i-lep'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating 
epilepsy;  affected  with  epilepsy;  consisting 
of  epilepsy.— Epileptic,  n.  One  affected 
with  epilepsy;  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy.  —  Epileptold,  ep-i-lep'toid,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  epilepsy;  resembling 
epilepsy. 

Epilogue,  ep'i-log,  n.  [L.  epilogus,  from 
Gr.  epilogos,  conclusion — epi,  and  lego,  to 
speak.]  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors,  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  drama. — Epi  logic, 
Epilogical,  ep-i-loj'ik,  ep-i-loj'i-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  or  like  an  epilogue.  Also  Epil- 
oglstic,  e-pil'o-jis^'tik.  —  Epiloguise, 
Epilogize,  e-pil'o-giz,  e-pil'o-jiz,  v.i.  To 
pronounce  an  epilogue.—  Epiloglllser, 
Epilognizer,  ep'i-lo-gi"zer,  n.  One  who 
epiloguises. 

Ep  itinera,  ep-i-me'ra,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  meron,  thigh.]  The  lateral  pieces  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  segment  of  a 
crustacean.  —  Eplmeral,  ep-i-me'ral,  a. 
A  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  segment 
of  a  crustaceous  animal  which  is  above  the 
joint  of  the  limb. 

Epi  nasty,  ep'i-nas-ti,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  on,  nastos, 
pressed.]  Bot.  a  bending  downwards  of  an 
organ  owing  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
its  upper  than  its  under  surface. 
Epiperipheral,  ep'i-pe-rif"e-ral,  a.  [Gr. 
epi,  upon,  and  E.  peripheral.]  Situated  or 
originating  upon  the  periphery  or  external 
surface. 

Epipetalons,  ep-i-pet'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  inserted 
in  or  growing  on  the  petal. 
Epiphany,  e-pif'a-ni,  n.  [Gr.  epiphaneia, 
appearance,  from  epiphaino,  to  appear  — 
epi,  upon,  and  phaivo,  to  show.]  An  ap- 
pearance or  a  becoming  manifest;  specifi- 
cally, a  Christian  festival  celebrated  on  the 
sixth  day  of  January  in  commemoration  of 
the  manifestation  of  our  Saviour's  birth  to 
the  wise  men  of  the  East. 
EpiphlOMim,  ep-i-fle'um,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  phloios,  bark.]    Bot.  the  layer  of 
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bars  Immediately  below  the  eplderm;  the 
cellular  Integument, 

Epiphragm,  ep'l-rram,  n.  [Or.  epiphrag 
I"'',  a  lid  epi,  on,  phrattein,  to  Fence  In.] 
A  lid  like  organ  in  animals  or  plants;  the 
disc  or  plate  with  which  certain  snails  close 

the  apart  ure  of  their  shell. 
Epiphj  I  Ions,  ep  i  fil'us,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]    Bot.  inserted  or  grow- 
ing upon  a  leaf. 

Epiphysis,  e-pif'i-sis,  n.  [Gr.  epiphysis— 
epi,  upon,  and  phyo,  to  grow.]  Anat.  any 
portion  of  a  bone  separated  from  the  body 
Of  the  bone  by  a  cartilage  which  becomes 
converted  into  bone  by  age.— Epi  physcal, 
Epiphysial,  ep  i  liz'c-al,  ep-i-hz'i-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of  an 
epiphysis. 

Epiphyte,  ep'i-fit,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
l>hi/ton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  growing  upon 
another  plant,  but  not  deriving  its  nourish- 
ment from  it;  an  air-plant. — Epiphytic, 
Epiphytical,  ep-i-rit'ik,  ep-i-fit'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of  an 
epiphyte.  Also  Epiphytal,  ep-i-fi'tal.— 
Epiphytically,  ep-i-tit'i-kul-li,  adv.  In 
an  epiphytic  manner. 

Eplplcrosis,  ep'i-ple-ro"sis,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  pUrosis,  repletion.]  In  pathol.  exces- 
sive repletion;  distension. 

Epiploon,  e-pip'lo-on,  n.  [Gr.  epiploon— 
epi,  upon,  and  pled,  to  swim.]  The  caul  or 
omentum,  a  membranous  expansion  which 
floats  upon  the  intestines. — Epiploic,  ep- 
i-plo'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  caul  or  omen- 
tum. 

Epirhizous,  ep-i-rl'zus,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  rhiza,  a  root.]    Bot.  growing  on  a  root. 

Epirrheology,  e-pir'e-ol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  rhed,  to  flow,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  the 
effects  of  external  agents  upon  plants. 

Episcopacy,  e-pis'ko-pa-si,  n.  [L.  episcopa- 
tus,  from  Gr.  episkopos,  a  bishop.  Bishop.] 
That  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
which  bishops  are  established,  as  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  priests  or  presbyters; 
the  collective  body  of  bishops.— Episco- 
pal, e-pis'ko-pal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  vested 
in  bishops  or  prelates;  characteristic  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  bishop  or  bishops. — Epis- 
copalian, e-pis'ko-pa"li-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  bishops  or  government  by  bishops;  epis- 
copal.— n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal 
church  or  favours  episcopacy.  —  Episco- 
palianisin,  e-pis'ko-pa/'li-an-izm,  n.  The 
system  of  episcopal  religion,  or  government 
of  the  church  by  bishops.— Episcopally, 
e-pis'ko-pal-li,  adv.  In  an  episcopal  manner. 
—Episcopate,  e-pis'ko-pat,  n.  A  bishop- 
ric; the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop;  the 
collective  body  of  bishops. 

Episode,  ep'i-sod,  n.  [Gr.  epeisodion,  from 
epi,  and  eisodos,  an  entrance — eis,  to,  in, 
and  hodos,  a  way.]  A  separate  incident, 
story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the  events 
related  in  a  poem,  romance,  tale,  &c;  an 
incident  or  action  more  or  less  connected 
with  a  complete  series  of  events;  that  which 
follows  on  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  into 
the  orchestra.— Greek  play,  the  part  of  the 
play  or  dialogue  between  two  choral  odes, 
incident— Episodic,  Episodical,  ep-i- 
sod'ik,  ep-i-sod'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
episode;  contained  in  an  episode  or  digres- 
sion. Also  Eplsodal,  Episodial,  ep-i- 
so'dal,  ep-i-so'di-al.— Episodically,  ep-i- 
sod'i-kal-li,  adv.    In  an  episodic  manner. 

Epispastlc,  ep-i-spas'tik,  a.  [Gr.  epispao, 
to  draw.]  Med.  drawing;  blistering. — n.  A 
vesicatory,  a  blister. 

Eplsperm,  ep'i-sperm,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  sperma,  a  seed.]  Bot.  the  testa  or  outer 
integument  of  a  seed.— Epispei'Illic,  ep- 
i-sper'mik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  episperm. 

Epistaxls,  ep-i-stak'sis,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  staxis,  a  dropping.]  Bleeding  from  the 
nose. 

Epistemology.  ep-is-te-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gt. 
episUme,  knowledge,  logos,  discourse.]  The 
theory  of  the  method  or  ground  of  know- 
ledge.   Ontology. 
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EplMtema,  ep-i-ster'na,  n.  pi.  |<;r.  tpt 
upon,  and  iternon.  the  brea  I  bone  |  The 
lateral  pieces  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
segment  of  a  crustacean.  EpiKlcrnul, 
ep-i-stcr' nal,  a.  Aunt,  a  term  appli 
two  bones  forming  partof  the  sternum,  and 
situated  upon  its  superior  and  lateral  part. 

Epistle,  e-pis'l,  n.  [L.  epistola,  Gi 
from  episttll6l   to   send  to-   epi,   on, 
atello,  to  Bend.]   A  writing,  direct, 
communicating  intelligence    to   a    di 
on;   a  lei  ter:    applied   particulai  I 
dignified   discourse  or  in  speaking  of  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  ancients.— 
Epistler,  c-pis'ler,  n.  A  writer  of  epistles; 
one  who  reads  the  epistle  in  achurchsci 
— Epistolary, cpis'to-la-ri, a.  Pertai 
to  epistles  or  letters;  suitable  to  letters; 
eoid ained  in  or  consisting  of  letters.—  Epi  <s- 
tollc,  Epistollcal,  e-pis-tol'ik,  e-pii 
i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles 
— Epistolist,  e-pis'to-list,  n.    A  writer  of 
letters  or  epistles.— Epistolize,  e-pis'to- 
hz,  v.i. — epistolized,  tpislolizing.    To  write 
epistles  or  letters. 

Epistonia,  Eplstomc,  e-pis'to-ma,  ep'i- 
stom,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  stoma,  mouth.] 
A  valve-like  organ  which  arches  over  the 
mouth  in  many  species  of  Polyzoa. 

Eplstrophe,  e-pis'tro-fi,  n.  [Gr.  epistrophei 
— epi,  upon,  and  strophe,  a  return.]  Illu-t. 
a  figure  in  which  several  successive  clauses 
or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or 
affirmation. 

Epitaph,  ep'i-taf,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
taphos  or  taphe,  a  tomb.]  An  inscription 
on  a  tomb  or  monument  in  honour  or 
memory  of  the  dead;  or  a  composition 
such  as  might  be  so  used.—  Epilaphiaii, 
Epltaphic,  ep-i-taf'i-an,  ep-i-taf'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  epitaph;  of  the  nature  of 
or  serving  as  an  epitaph.— Epi taphist, 
ep'i-taf-ist,  n.    A  writer  of  epitaphs. 

Epithalaminni,  ep'i-tha-la"mi-um,  n. 
[Gr.  epithalarnion — epi,  upon,  and  thalamos, 
a  bed-chamber.]  A  nuptial  song  or  poem, 
in  praise  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom ;  a 
poem  in  honour  of  a  newly-married  pair. 
— Epi  thalamic,  ep'i-tha-lam"ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  epithalamium. 

Epithelioma,  ep'i-the-li-6"ma,  n.  Cancer 
of  the  skin. 

Epithelium,  ep-i-the'li-um,  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  thelc,  the  nipple.]  Anat.  a  thin 
and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that  which 
covers  the  nipple;  the  thin  cellular  layer 
which  lines  the  internal  cavities  and  canals 
of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  respiratory 
organs,  blood-vessels,  &c. ;  bot.  an  epidermis 
consisting  of  young  thin-sided  cells,  filled 
with  homogeneous  transparent  colourless 
sap.— Epithelial,  ep-i-the'li-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  epithelium. 

Epithem,  ep'i-them,  n.  [Gr.  epithema— 
epi,  and  tithemi,  to  place.]  A  kind  of 
fomentation  or  poultice. 

Epithet,  ep'i-thet,  n.  [Gr.  epitheton,  a 
name  added,  from  epi,  upon,  and  tithimi, 
to  place.]  An  adjective  expressing  some 
real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  some  quality  ascribed  to  it;  any 
word  or  name  implying  a  quality  attached 
to  a  person  or  thing.— Epi tlietic,  Epi- 
t helical,  ep-i-thet'ik,  ep-i-thet'i-kal,  o. 
Pertaining  to  an  epithet  or  epithets;  con- 
taining or  consisting  of  epithets;  abounding 
with  epithets. 

Epitome,  e-pit'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  epitome,  from 
epi,  upon,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno, 
to  cut,  seen  also  in  anatomy,  entomology, 
&c]  A  brief  summary  or  abstract  of  any 
book  or  writing;  a  compendium;  an  abridge- 
ment; a  summary;  fig.  anything  which  re- 
presents another  or  others  in  a  condensed 
form.  .'.  Syn.  under  Abridge.— Epilo- 
mist,  Epitomizer,  e-pit'o-mist,  e-pito- 
mi-zer,  n.  One  who  epitomizes;  the  writer 
of  an  epitome.  Also  Epitomator,  e-pit  - 
o-ma-ter.  —  Epitomize,  e-pit'o-rnlz,  v.t. 
— epitomized,  epitomizing.  To  make  an 
epitome  of;  to  abstract,  in  a  summary,  the 
principal  matters  of. 

Eplzoon,  ep-i-zo'on,  n.  pi.  Epizoa,  ep-i- 
zo'a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  zoon,  animal.  ■  A 
term  applied  to   those   parasitic   animals 
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lii-li  Uto  on  or  in  the  skin  of  other  animals 
1  pi/onii.  1 1'  I  ..■an.  Eplsootlc 
ik,  a.  Applied  i<>  diseases  pr«  va 
it  among  the  lower  animals,  correspond 
>  to  epidemic  among  men.  n.  A  pesti 
leu  among  anlniala  prevailing  over  a 
triot. 

och.  e'pok,  71.  [L.  epoeha,  from  Gr. 
«•/!<•.  retention,  delay,  from  tpeohS,  to 
Kl  back  tpi,  upon,  and  tch.6,  to  hold.) 
Ixed  point  of  time  from  which  succeeding 
irs  »ro  numbered;  a  point  from  which 
■putation  of  .veins  begins;  any  axed  time 
period;  a  memorable  term  of  years;  era; 
•  .  date  Epochal,  e'po  kal,  <(.  ii<-- 
Iging  to  an  epoch;  of  the  nature  of  an 
x'li. 

ode.  ep 'fnl.  11.  [Qr.epSdi  tpi,  upon,  and 
1  1  song,  an  ode,  I  Tin-  third  or  last  part 
tin'  ode,  t ho  ancient  ode  being  divided 

0  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode;  a 
■cies   of    lyric   poem   in    which   a   longer 

illowed  by  a  shorter  one  Epo- 
0.  e  po'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
ng  an  epode. 

iiii.i  111.  ep'o  aim,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
MHO)  a  name.)  A  name  of  a  place  or 
>ple  derived  from  that  of  a  person;  a 
me  of  a  personage  called  into  existence 
account  for  the  name  of  a  country  or 
>ple.  as  Itahts,  Romulus,  for  Italy,  Rome. 
Sponymlc,  Epoii)  inoiiv  ep-o-nim'- 
e-pon'i-mus,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  or 
mected  with  an  eponym.— Eponymous 
•hon.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Athens 
ong  the  archons,  giving  his  name  to  the 
ir  as  a  date  or  point  of  time. 

upee,  Epopwia,  ep-o-pe',  ep-o-pe'ya, 

[Fr.  epopee,  Gr.  epopoiia—ej>os,  a  word, 
epic  poem,  and  poied,  to  make.]  An 
c  poem;  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. — 
►oh.  ep'os,  n.  [Gr.]  An  epic  poem  or  its 
Iwt;  an  epopee;  epic  poetry. 
ronvette,  a-pro-vet,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
ouver,  to  try,  assay,  prove.]  An  instru- 
ct for  ascertaining  the  explosive  force 
gunpowder. 

Will-salt,  ep'som-salt,  n.  The  sulphate 
magnesia,  a  cathartic  producing  watery 
charges:  so  named  from  its  being  for- 
rly  procured  by  boiling  down  the  mineral 
ter  of  Epsom,  but  now  prepared  other- 
ie. 

iilotic,  ep-u-lot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  epoulolikos, 
m  epi,  upon,  and  oule,  a  scar.]  Med. 
iling;  cicatrizing. 
rornis.  See  ^Epyornis. 
liable,  e'kwa-bl,  a.  [L.  cequubilis,  from 
bo,  to  make  equal,  from  cequus,  equal.] 
aracterized  by  uniformity,  invariable- 
ss,  or  evenness;  uniform  in  action  or 
ensity;  uot  varying;  steady;  even.  — 
inability,  Equableness,  e-kwa-bil'- 
,  e'kwa-bl-nes,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
ng  equable.— Equably,  e'kwa-bli,  adv. 
an  equable  manner. 

ual,  e'kwal,  a.  [L.  cequalis,  from  cequus, 
lal  (seen  also  in  equity,  adequate,  ini- 
ty,  &c);  same  root  as  Skr.  eka,  one,  the 
ne.]  The  same  in  size,  value,  qualities, 
degree;  neither  inferior  nor  superior, 
ater  nor  less,  better  nor  worse;  uniform; 
;  variable;  being  in  just  relation  or  pro- 
tion;  of  the  same  interest  or  importance; 
;  unduly  favourable  to  any  party;  just; 
litable;  fair;  having  competent  power, 
lity,  or  means;  adequate. — n.  One  not 
erior  or  superior  to  another;  a  person 
*irjg  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank, 
tion,  office,  talents,  strength,  &c. ;  a  com- 
'.r.—v.t. — equalled,  equalling.  To  make 
lal:  to  make  of  the  same  quantity  or 
ility;  to  cause  to  be  commensurate  with 
unsurpassed  by;  to  equalize;  to  be  equal 
to  be  adequate  to;  to  be  commensurate 
h;  to  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  esti- 
tion,  or  excellence  with;  to  become  equal 
-Equality,  e-kwol'i-ti,  n.    [L.  cequali- 

1  The  state  of  being  equal;  likeness  in 
:,  number,  quantity,  value,  qualities,  or 
[ree;  the  condition  in  which  things  or 
sons  cannot  be  said  to  be  inferior  or 
'erior,  greater  or  less,  one  than  another; 
ity;  sameness  in  state  or  continued 
irse.— Equalize,  e'kwa-llz,  v.t.—equal- 


i.nl,  tquali  nui     To  make  equal    to 
to  be  equal  in  amount  or  degree;  to  adjust 
so  tii.it   there  shall  lie  equality  between 
I .«i  11:1 1 i a.-ii i<»n.  e'kwal  1  Ea"snon,  n.   The 

net  of  equalising,  or  state  ol  1 1  equal 

Iced,  Equalizer.  5'kwa-ll-ser,  n  One 
who  or  that  which  equalises.     Initially, 

i  I.  wal  li,  <nf>       In  an  equal  nialiliei'  or  de 

greo ;  in  the  same  degree  with  another; 
alike;  In  equal  shares  or  proportions;  Im- 
partially.   EqiialnesH,  rkwal  nes,  a,    A 

state  of  being  equal;  equality. 
Equanimity,  ckwa  nim'i  ti,  n    1 1,  mquo- 
nxmiuxt    mquua,  equal  and  animut,  mind.] 
Evenness  of  mind:   that  ca! tn  temper  or 
firmness  of  mind  which  is  not  easily  elated 

or  depressed.      Kq  linilllllousl  J  ,  ek  wan'- 

i  mush,  adv.    With  equanimity.    [Thack.) 
Equate,  c-kwat',  v.t,     equated,  equating. 
[L.  icqiu),  agvatwn,  to  make  equal,  from 

minus,  equal.]  To  make  equal;  to  reduce 
to  an  average;  to  make  such  correction  or 
allowance  in  as  will  reduce  to  a  common 
standard  of  comparison,  or  will  bring  to  a 
true  result.  —  Equation,  S-kwa'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  equating;  alg.  a  statement  or 
expression  asserting  the  equality  of  two 
quantities,  equality  being  denoted  by  the 
sigu  =  (equal  to)  between  them;  a strait,  a 
quantity  which  from  some  imperfect  method 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to 
give  a  true  result. — Equation  of  time,  the 
difference  between  mean  and  apparent 
time,  or  the  difference  between  the  time 
given  by  a  dial  and  that  given  by  a  clock. 
— Personal  equation,  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations the  quantity  of  time  by  which 
a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  noting  a  pheno- 
menon wrongly. — Equator,  e-kwa'ter,  n. 
[L.L.  aqua  tor,  from  L.  atquo,  cequutum,  to 
make  equal.]  That  great  circle  of  our  globe 
which  divides  it  into  two  hemispheres  (the 
northern  and  southern),  and  every  point 
of  which  is  90°  from  the  poles,  which  are 
also  its  poles,  its  axis  being  also  the  axis  of 
the  earth;  also,  the  equinoctial  or  celestial 
equator.— Equatorial,  e-kwa-to'ri-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  equator. — n.  An  astro- 
nomical instrument,  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any 
celestial  object  of  which  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  known,  and  of  keeping 
the  object  in  view  for  any  length  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion.  — 
Equatorially,  e-kwa-to'ri-al-li,  adv.  In 
an  equatorial  manner;  in  a  line  with  the 
equator. 

Equerry,  Equery,  ek'we-ri,  n.  [Fr. 
ecurie,  a  stable,  so  that  the  word  means 
really  stable  (man);  from  L.L.  scuria,  a 
stable;  from  O.H.G.  skiura,  the  Mod.G. 
scheuer,  a  barn  or  shed.]  An  officer  of 
nobles  or  princes  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  their  horses:  in  England, 
equerries  are  certain  officers  of  the  royal 
household  in  the  department  of  the  master 
of  the  horse. 

Equestrian,  e-kwes'tri-an,  o.  [L.  eques- 
tris,  from  eques,  horseman,  from  equus, 
horse;  akin  Gr.  hippos,  Skr.  acva,  horse; 
Gr.  okys,  swift.]  Pertaining  to  horses  or 
horsemanship ;  consisting  in  or  accompanied 
with  performances  on  horseback;  repre- 
senting a  person  on  horseback  (an  eques- 
trian statue) ;  pertaining  to  the  class  or 
rank  of  knights  in  ancient  Rome. — n.  A 
rider  on  horseback;  one  who  earns  his 
living  by  performing  feats  of  agility  and 
skill  on  horseback  in  a  circus. — Eques- 
trianism, e-kwes'tri-an-izm,  n.  The  per- 
formance of  an  equestrian;  horsemanship. 
—Equestrienne,  e-kwes'tri-en,  n.  [Spu- 
rious French  form.]  A  female  rider  or  per- 
former on  horseback. 

Equiangular,  e-kwi-ang'gQ-ler,  a.  Geom. 
consisting  of  or  having  the  angles  all  equal. 

Equi different,  e-kwi-dif'er-ent,  a.  Hav- 
ing equal  differences;  arithmetically  pro- 
portional. 

Equidistance,  e-kwi-dis'tans,  n.  Equal 
distance.  —  Equidistant,  e-kwi-dis'tant, 
a.  Beiug  at  an  equal  distance  from  some 
point  or  place.— Equidistantly,  e-kwi- 
dis'tant-li,  adv.    At  an  equal  distance. 

Equilateral,  e-kwi-lat'er-al,  o.  [L.  cequus, 


equal,  and  hit ns.  l,n,  Having 

all  ■  1.  m], 

Eqnlltbrato,  B-kwi-lI'brst,   o.t,      tquQi. 

in, it,, 1,  equilibrating,  |L.  atoutw, equaL and 
libro,  to  pol  e,  from  l&i  a,  a  balanot  I  To 
balance  equally;  to  keep  In  equipoise.— 
Equilibration,  8'kwi  ll-brt/'shon,  n, 
1  qulpoise:  the  state  ol  tw  Ing  •  quaibr  bal- 
anced. Equilibrist  6  kwil  >  bi 
(  me  that  balani  es  1  quail) ;  one  who  I 
nil  balanoe  In  unnatural  p  1  haz 

ardous  movemi  1  ropi    dan  1 1 

EqiillilM-ity.f  e  kwi  lih'n  n,  1,  |l,  „,,„, 
libritoM.]  Equilibrium,  Equilibrium, 
e  kwi  hh'i  1  urn,  a.  [L.  aquiliorium.]  Equal 
ity  of  weight  or  force;  a  state  ol  rei  t  pro 
duoed    hy    tWO    or    inoie   weights   or   1 

counterbalancing  eaoh  other,  as  the  state 
of  the  two  ends  of  a  balanoe  when  bot 

Oharged  With  equal  weights,  and  they  main 
tain  an  even  or  level   position;   a  ttal 
just  jioise;  a  position  of  due  balanoe. 
Equimultiple,  e-kwi-mul'ti  pL  a     [L. 
ift/iiiis,  equal,  and  multiplioo,  to  multiply.] 
Multiplied  hy  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

— n.  A  number  multiplied  hy  the  same 
number  or  quantity  as  another. 

Equine,  Equlnai,  c'kwln,  e-kwi'nal,  a. 

[L.  iquiuus,  from  iijuus,  a  horse.  Eques- 
trian.] Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
horse. 

Equinox,  e'kwi-noks,  n.  [L.  cequinoctium, 
from  cequus,  equal,  and  uox,  night.]  The 
time  when  the  sun  reaches  one  of  the  two 
equinoctial  points,  or  points  in  which  the 
ecliptic  and  celestial  equator  intersect  each 
other,  the  vernal  equinox  being  about  the 
21st  of  March,  the  autumnal  equinox  about 
the  23rd  of  September,  the  day  and  the 
night  being  then  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world.— Equinoctial,  e-kwi-nok'shal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes;  occurring 
or  manifested  about  that  time  (equinoctial 
gales);  pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate 
under  the  equinoctial  line  or  about  the 
equator. — Equinoctial  points,  the  two  points 
of  the  heavens  at  which  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  intersect  each  other. — n.  The  celes- 
tial equator,  so  called  because,  when  the 
sun  is  on  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Equip,  e-kwip',  v.t.— equipped,  equipping. 
[Fr.  iquiper,  O.Fr.  esquiper,  to  equip,  to 
fit  out  a  ship,  from  the  Teut.  stem  skip,  to 
provide,  arrange,  &c,  as  in  Icel.  skipa,  to 
arrange ;  akin  E.  ship,  shape.]  To  dress; 
to  accoutre;  to  prepare  for  some  particular 
duty  or  service;  specifically,  to  furnish  with 
arms  and  munitions  of  war;  to  provide 
with  everything  necessary  for  an  expedition 
or  voyage;  to  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship. — 
Equipage,  ek'wi-paj,  n.  [Fr.  Equipage.] 
Materials  with  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
equipped;  accoutrements;  equipment;  the 
furniture  and  supplies  of  an  armed  ship,  or 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  voyage;  a 
train  of  dependants  accompanying  or  fol- 
lowing a  person;  a  carriage  with  the  horse 
or  horses,  harness,  &c;  retinue.— Equip- 
ment, e-kwip'ment,  n.  The  act  of  equip- 
ping or  fitting  out;  anything  that  is  used 
in  equipping;  necessaries  for  an  expedition, 
a  voyage,  &c. ;  equipage. 

Eq  11  i  pendent,  e- kwi -pen 'dent,  a.  [L. 
cequus,  equal,  pendeo,  to  hang.]  Hanging 
in  equipoise;  evenly  balanced. 

Equipoise,  eTtwi-poiz,  n.  [L.  cequus,  equal, 
and  E.  poise.]  Equality  of  weight  or  force; 
due  balance;  equilibrium;  a  state  in  which 
the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are  bal- 
anced. 

Eqnipollence,  Eqnlpollency,  e-kwi- 
pol'lens,  e-kwi-pol'len-si,  n.  [Fr.  iquipol- 
lence — L.  cequus,  equal,  and  polleo,  to  be 
able.]  Equality  of  power  or  force;  logic,  an 
equivalence  between  two  or  more  proposi- 
tions.—Equipollent,  e-kwi-pol'lent,  o. 
Having  equal  power,  force,  or  signification; 
equivalent. 

Equiponderate,  e-kwi-pon'der-at,  v.i.— 
equiponderated,  equiponderating.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  pondero,  to  weigh,  from  pondus, 
ponderis,  weight.]  To  be  equal  in  weight; 
to  weigh  as  much  as  another  thing. — v.t. 
To  weigh  equally  in  an  opposite  scale;  to 
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counterbalance.  Eiiulpoiulr  ranee, 
EqiiipoiMlcraiiry,  e-kwl-pon'der-ani, 
g  km  pon'der-an-ai,  a.    Equality  of  weight; 

equipoise.  I  «nM  |>oml<  ntnl       e-kwi- 

pon'der-ant,  <(.     Being  of  the  same  weight. 

Equine!  11  III,  ek-wi-se'tum,  n.  [L.  tqwu, 
a  horse,  and  Beta,  a  bristle.]  The  generic 
ami  common  Dame  of  many  eryptogamous 
plants,  popularly  known  as  horse  tails,  hav- 
ing hollow  jointed  stems,  leaves  in  the  form 

of  whorls  of  teeth  terminating  the  joints, 
and  growing  in  marshy  places.—  Equine- 
taecous,  ek-wis'e-ta"shus,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  nat.  order  of  cquisctiims  or  horse- 
tails 

Equitable,  ek'wi-ta-bl,  a.  [Fr.  equitable, 
t  roin  L,  aquitas,  equity,  from  agviUB, equal.] 
Possessing  or  exhibiting  equity;  equal  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  persons;  giving  each 
his  due;  just;  fair;  impartial;  pertaining  to 
a  court  of  equity.— Euuitableness,  ek'- 
wi-ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  equit- 
able. — Equitably,  ek'wi-ta-bli,  adv.  In 
an  equitable  manner;  justly;  impartially. — 
Eqilll  > .  ek'wi-ti,  n.  [Fr.  equite,  L.  cequi- 
tas.]  The  giving  or  disposition  to  give  to 
each  man  his  due;  justice;  impartiality; 
fairness;  uprightness;  law,  a  doing  justice 
between  parties  where  there  is  no  guidance 
or  remedy  in  strict  law;  more  strictly,  a 
system  of  supplemental  law  founded  upon 
defined  rules,  recorded  precedents,  and 
established  principles,  the  judges,  however, 
liberally  expounding  and  developing  these 
to  meet  new  exigencies. 

Equitant,  ek'wi-tant,  a.  [L.  equitans,  ppr. 
of  equito,  to  ride,  from  eques,  equitis,  a 
horseman,  from  equus,  a  horse.]  Bot.  a 
term  applied  to  unexpanded  leaves  in  a 
leaf-bud,  that  overlap  each  other  entirely 
without  any  involution,  as  in  the  iris.— 
Equitation,  ek-wi-ta'shon,  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  riding  on  horseback;  horseman- 
ship. 

Equivalent,  e-kwiv'a-lent,  a.  [Fr.  equiva- 
lent— L.  aquas,  equal,  and  valens,  valentis, 
ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth  (seen  also  in 
avail,  prevail,  &c.).J  Equal  in  value,  force, 
power,  effect,  excellence,  import,  or  mean- 
ing; interchangeable. — n.  Something  that 
is  equivalent;  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  dignity,  or  force  with  something 
else;  something  given  as  a  fair  exchange; 
compensation;  chem.  the  quantity  by 
weight  in  which  an  element  combines  with 
or  replaces  a  unit  of  hydrogen;  geol.  a 
stratum  or  series  of  strata  in  one  district 
formed  contemporaneously  with  a  stratum 
or  series  of  a  different  character  in  a  dif- 
ferent region,  and  holding  a  similar  place. — 
Equivalciitly,  e-kwiv'a-lent-li,  adv.  In 
an  equivalent  manner. —Equivalence, 
e-kwiv'a-lens,  n.  The  condition  of  being 
equivalent;  equality  of  value,  signification, 
or  force.— Equivalency,  e-kwiv'a-len-si, 
n.  Same  as  Equivalence;  chem.  the  quality 
in  chemical  elements  of  combining  with  or 
displacing  one  another  in  certain  definite 
proportions. 

Equivalve,  Equivalved,  eTiwi-valv, 
e'kwi-valvd,  a.  A  term  applied  to  bivalve 
shells  in  which  the  valves  are  equal  in  size 
and  form.  Also  Equivalvular,  e-kwi- 
val'vu-ler. 

Equivocal,  e-kwiv'o-kal,  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  vox,  vocis,  voice.]  Being  of 
doubtful  signification;  capable  of  being  or 
liable  to  be  understood  in  different  senses; 
ambiguous ;  uncertain  ;  dubious ;  unsatis- 
factory; deserving  to  be  suspected;  capable 
of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives; 
doubtful;  questionable.  —  Equivocally, 
e-kwiv'o-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  equivocal  man- 
ner. —  Equivocalness,  e-kwiv'6-kal-nes, 
n.  State  of  being  equivocal.  —  Equivo- 
cate, e-kwiv'o-kat,  v. i.— equivocated,  equiv- 
ocating. To  use  ambiguous  expressions 
with  a  view  to  mislead;  to  prevaricate;  to 
quibble.  —  Equivocation,  e-kwiv'o-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  equivocating;  the  use 
of  words  or  expressions  that  are  susceptible 
of  a  double  signification,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
lead; prevarication;  quibbling.— Equivo- 
cator,  e-kwiv'o-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  equivo- 
cates; a  prevaricator;  aquibbler.— Equiv- 
ocatory,  e-kwiv'6-ka-to-ri,  a.    Indicating 


or  characterized  bs  equivocation  Equl- 
voqne,  Equivoke,  a-ke-vok,  e'kwi-vdk, 
11.  [Fr,  iqtttVOque.]  An  ambiguous  term 
Or  expression;  B  quirk  or  ([nibble. 

Era,  e'ra,  n,    [L.L,  ara,  a  date,  an  Item  of 

an  account,  from  L,  a-ra,  counters,  pi.  of 
cm,  brass.]  A  fixed  point  of  time,  from 
which  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be 
counted;  a  succession  of  years  proceeding 
from  a  fixed  point,  or  comprehended  be- 
tween two  fixed  points;  an  age  or  period. 

Eradicate,  e-rad'i-kat,  v.t.  —  eradicated, 
eradicating.  [L.  eradico,  eradicatum—e,  out , 
and  radix,  radicis,  a  root  (whence  radical).  J 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots;  to  destroy  at  the 
roots;  to  root  out;  to  destroy  thoroughly; 
to  extirpate.— Eradlcablc,  e-rad'i-ka-bl, 
a.  That  may  be  eradicated.  —  Eradica- 
tion, o-rad'i-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  eradi- 
cating. —  Eradicative,  e-rad'i-kativ,  a. 
Serving  to  eradicate,  uproot,  extirpate,  or 
destroy. 

Erase,  eras',  v.t.  —  erased,  erasing.  [L. 
erado,  erasum — e,  out,  and  rado,  rasum, 
to  scrape,  to  scratch.  Raze.]  To  rub  or 
scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters  written, 
engraved,  or  painted;  to  efface;  to  obliter- 
ate; to  expunge;  to  remove  or  destroy,  as 
by  rubbing  or  blotting  out.— Erasable, 
Erasibie,  e-ra'sa-bl,  e-ra'si-bl,  a.  That 
may  or  can  be  erased. — Erasement,  e-ras'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  erasing.— Eraser, 
e-ra'ser,  n.  Oneiwho  or  that  which  erases; 
a  sharp  instrument,  prepared  caoutchouc 
and  the  like,  used  to  erase  writing,  &c. — 
Erasion.te-ra'zhon,  n.  The  actof  erasing; 
obliteration.— Erasure,  e-ra'zhur,  n.  The 
act  of  erasing  or  scratching  out;  oblitera- 
tion ;  the  place  where  a  word  or  letter  has 
been  erased. 

Erastian,  e-ras'ti-an,  n.  One  whose 
opinions  are  the  same  or  akin  to  those  of 
Thomas  Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  maintained  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  secular  power. — a.  Pertaining  to  the 
doctrines  of  Erastus  or  his  followers. — 
Erastianlsm,  e-ras'ti-an-izm,  n.  The 
doctrines  or  principles  of  Erastus  or  his 
followers:  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  sense, 
the  doctrine  that  an  established  church 
should  be  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  state. 

Erbium,  er'bi-um,  n.  [From  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden.]  A  rare  metal  found  along  with 
yttrium,  terbium,  and  other  rare  elements, 
in  some  minerals. 

Ere,  ar,  adv.  or  conj.  [A. Sax.  aer=T>.  eer, 
Icel.  dr,  Goth,  air,  before,  sooner,  earlier. 
It  is  the  positive  form,  of  which  erst  is  the 
superlative.]  Before;  sooner  than.— prep. 
Before,  in  respect  of  time. — Erelong,  ar- 
long',  adv.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  long  time; 
before  long;  soon. — Erenow,  ar-nou',  adv. 
Before  this  time.  —  Erewliile,  ar'whil', 
adv.    Some  time  ago;  a  little  time  before. 

Erebus,  er'e-bus,  n.  [L.  erebus,  Gr.  erebos.] 
According  to  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  a  dark  and  gloomy  region  under 
the  earth,  through  which  the  shades  passed 
into  Hades. 

Erect,  e-rekt',  a.  [L.  erectus,  pp.  of  erigo, 
to  erect — e,  out,  and  rego,  to  straighten. 
Regent.]  In  a  perpendicular  posture;  up- 
right ;  directed  upward ;  raised ;  uplifted ; 
firm;  bold;  unshaken. — v.t.  To  raise  and 
Bet  in  an  upright  or  perpendicular  position, 
or  nearly  so;  to  set  upright;  to  raise  up;  to 
construct;  to  set  up;  to  buiid;  to  establish; 
to  found;  to  form;  to  elevate;  to  exalt;  to  lift 
up;  to  encourage. — Erectable,  e-rek'ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  erected.  —  Erecter, 
e-rek'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  erects. 
—Erectile,  e-rek'til,  a.  Susceptible  of 
erection.— Erectility,  e-rek-til'i-ti,  n.  The 
quali  ty  of  beingerectile.— Erection,  e-rek'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  erecting;  a  raising  and 
setting  perpendicular;  a  setting  upright; 
the  act  of  constructing  or  building;  estab- 
lishment; settlement;  formation:  anything 
erected;  abuilding  of  any  kind.— Erect!  ve, 
e-rek'tiv,  a.  Setting  upright;  raising.  — 
Erectly,  e-rekt'li,  adv.  In  an  erect  pos- 
ture. —  Erectness,  e-rekt'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  erect. — Erector,  e-rek'ter, 
n.    One  who  or  that  which  erects. 


EremacaUftis,    er'e-ma-ka/'sis,    11.      ',(;, 
irema,  slowly,  gently,  and  kaunis,  burning  1 
A  slow  combustion  or  oxidation;  the  gradual 
combination  of  the  combustible  element* of 

.1  body  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Eremite,  er'e-mlt,  n.    [L.  eremita;  Late 
<  tar.  eremites,  from  Gr.  eremos,  alone,  d< 
One  who  lives  in  a  wilderness  or  in  n 
merit;   a  hermit.— Eremitic,  Eremltb 
eal,  er-e-mit'ik,  er-e-mit'i-kal,  c    Relating 
to,  having  the  character  of,  or  lil 
mite  or  hermit.  —  Eremlllsin,   er'e-ml 
tizm,  n.    A  living  in  seclusion  from  social 
life. 

Erethism,  er'e-thizm,  n.    [Or.  erethitmot, 

irritation,  from  erethizo,  to  stir.]    M 
morbid  energy  or  excitement  in  any  organ 
or  tissue.  —  Erethlslle,  er-e-this'tik,  a. 

Relating  to  erethism. 

Erg,  erg,  n.  [Gr.  ergon,  work.]  Physic*.  f. 
unit  of  work,  being  the  work  done  by  a 
force  which,  acting  for  one  second  upon  a 
mass  of  one  gramme  (154  grains). 
duces  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  ('3937 
per  second.— Ergoineter,  er-gom'e-ter,  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  work. 

Ergo,  er'go,  adv.    [L.]    Therefore. 

Ergot,  er'got,  n.  [Fr.  ergot,  argot,  a  spur, 
ergot.]  A  diseased  state  of  rye  and  other 
grasses,  caused  by  the  attack  of  a  minute 
fungus  on  the  seeds  or  grains;  the  diseased 
grain  itself.— Ergoted,  er'go-ted,  a.  Dis- 
eased with  ergot.— Ergo  tine,  Ertiotin, 
er'go-tin,  n.  The  narcotic  and  poisonous 
principle  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  obtained  as 
a  brown  powder  of  a  pungent  and  bitter 
taste.— Ergotism,  er'go-tizm,  n.  An  epi- 
demic occurring  in  moist  districts  from  the 
use  of  ergoted  rye  in  food. 

Ericaceous,  er-i-ka'shus,  a.  [L.  erica, 
heath.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
of  heaths. 

Erin,  e'rin,  n.  [Uncertain  origin.]  Ireland. 

Eringo,  e-ring'go,  n.    Same  as  Eryngo. 

Erimiys,  e-rin'nis,  n.   pi.  Erimiyes,  e- 

rin'ni-ez.  Greek  myth,  one  of  the  Furies;  a 
goddess  of  discord. 

Erlometer,  er-i-om'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  erion, 
wool,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  diameters  of  minute 
particles  and  fibres. 

Eristic,  Erlst ieal,  e-ris'tik,  e-ris'ti-kal,  a. 
[Gr.  eristikos,  contentious,  from  eris,  strife.] 
Pertaining  to  disputation  or  controversy; 
controversial;  captious. 

ErI-king,  n.  King  of  the  elves,  haunting 
the  Black  Forest,  in  poem  by  Goethe. 

Ermine,  er'min,  n.  [O.Fr.  ermine,  Mod. 
Fr.  hermine,  from  the  Teut.;  comp.  Dan. 
Sw.  and  G.  hermelin,  O.G.  harm,  harmo,  an 
ermine.]  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  tribe 
found  over  temperate  Europe,  but  common 
only  in  the  north,  much  sought  after  in  th? 
winter  on  account  of  its  fur,  which  is  white 
at  that  season:  known  also  as  the  stoat: 
the  fur  of  the  ermine,  long  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  purity;  fig.  the  office  or  dig 
nity  of  a  judge,  from  his  state  robe  being 
ornamented  or  bordered  with  ermine.— 
Ermliied,  er'mind,  a.  Clothed  oredorned 
with  ermine. 

Erne,  em,  n.  [A.Sax.  earn-Da,n.  and  Sw 
am,  an  eagle,  allied  to  G.  aar,  an  eagle, 
and  to  Skr.  ara,  swift,  from  ri,  to  go.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  white-tailer 
sea-eagle,  the  bald-eagle,  and  other  alliec 
species. 

Erode,  e-rod',  v.t.  —  eroded,  eroding.  [L 
erodo—e,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  whence  rodeitt. 
To  eat  into  or  away ;  to  corrode.— Ero> 
dent,  e-ro'dent,  n.  A  drug  which  eat: 
away,  as  it  were,  extraneous  growths:  1] 
caustic— Erose,  e-ros',  a.  [L.  erosits.]  Bot 
having  small  irregular  sinuses  in  the  mar 
gin,  as  if  gnawed.— Erosion,  e-ro'zhon,  fl 
[L.  erosio.]  The  act  or  operation  of  eatm; 
or  wearing  away;  geol.  the  wearing  awa; 
of  soil  or  rock  by  the  influence  of  wate 
and  ice  (especially  in  the  form  of  glaciers) 
—Erosive,  e-ro'siv,  a.  Having  the  prop 
erty  of  eating  or  wearing  away. 

Erotic,  e-rot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  erotikos,  from  erdi 
erotos,   love.]    Pertaining  to  or  promptei 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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•  i,  ating  >>i  love     a    An  imonui 

•„„,„, mm. >ii   or   ihk'hi        Erotomania, 

Irotomanj .  ivro'tn  in. i  ki  11,  <  i  ..  i"in  .1 

\tos,  and  man  in,  mad 

,1,  ntal   .ili'  uatiou    or    melanohoh 

rpetology,  Erpetologlcal,  Erpetol- 

uisi       i  \h   t.'l  >' -ji.    <i  i"  i  "  loj  i  kal,    it 
it.    Same  as  Hi  iti'i  tolouv,  &c 

t,  •'!",  !•  i     1 1'  trro,  erratum,  to  wander, 
>  err.  allied  to  Q.  it  if.  to  wander,  to  go 
\\<  wander  from  the  right   waj . 
i\ .  to  >i<'^  late  from  the  path  of 
fail  morallj ;  to  transgress;  to  mis- 
idginent  or  opinion;  to  blunder; 
»   misapprehend.  —  Errant,   errant,  a. 
,.  rrratu,  errantia,  ppr.  of  erro,  to  err.] 
Pandering;  roving;  rambling:  applied  par 
oularlytothe  knightsof  yore  who  wandered 
bout  to  seek  adventures.  -Errantry,  er*- 
A  wandering;  a  roving  or  rain- 
ing about;  the  condition  or  way  of  life  of 
knight-errant.      Erratic.  Erratical, 
-rank,    er-rat'i-kal,  a.     [L.  erraticua.] 
rendering;    devious;    having    no    certain 
ui-i .  irregular  or  peculiar  in  movements 

■  actions;  eccentric;  peculiar;  queer.— 
mafic  blocks,  or  Ei"ratica,  in  ;/'"/.  boulders 

•  tragments  of  rooks  which  appear  to  have 
>en  transported  from  their  original  sites 
i  loa  in  the  pleistocene  period,  and  carried 
ten  to  great  distances.— Erratically, 

■  rat  i  kal-li,  adr.  In  an  erratic  manner. 
Erriificalncss,  er-rat'i-kal-nes,  n. 
ate  of  being  erratic— Erratum,  er-ra'- 
un,  a.  pi.  Errata,  er-ra'ta.  IL.  erratum, 
blunder.]    An  error  or  mistake  in  writing 

■  printing.— Erroneous,  er-rS'ne-us,  a. 
,.  errontu*.}  Characterized  by  or  con- 
fining error  or  errors;  wrong;  mistaken; 
>lse;  inaccurate.— Erroneously,  er-ro'- 
j-us-li,  (Kir.  In  an  erroneous  manner. — 
rroncoiisiicss,  er-ro'ne-us-nes,  n.  The 
ate  of  being  erroneous. — Error,  er'rer, 

|L  error.]   An  unintentional  wandering 

•  deviation  from  truth  or  what  is  right ;  a 
ting  wrong;  a  mistake;  a  misapprehension; 
mistake  made  in  writing,  printing,  cal- 
llation,  or  other  performance ;  an  inac- 
iracy;  an  oversight;  a  transgression  of 
w  or  duty;  a  fault;  a  sin. 

'rami,  er'rand, n.  [A.Sax. aerend, aerynd. 
an.  eerrende,  Icel.  eyrendi,  erendi,  O.G; 
-anti,  aruuti,  an  errand,  a  message;  Goth. 
rus,  a  message,  a  messenger.]  A  special 
isiness  intrusted  to  a  messenger;  some- 
ling  to  be  told  or  done  by  one  expressly 
■nt. 

Thine,  er'rin,  n.  [Gr.  errhinon — en,  and 
tis,  rhinos,  the  nose.]  A  medicine  to  be 
> lifted  up  the  nose  to  promote  discharges 
'  mucus. 

•se,  ers,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Irish.]  The 
eltic  language  spoken  in  the  Highlands 
!  Scotland,  of  Irish  origin;  Gaelic. 

"Sh,  Earsll,  ersh,  n.  [Contracted  and  cor- 
ipted  form  of  eddish.]    Stubble  of  grain. 

'9t,  erst,  adv.  [A.Sax.  aerest,  superl.  of 
'.r,  now  ere,  early,  before.]  At  first;  at 
le  beginning;  once;  formerly;  long  ago. — 
rst  while,  erst'whll,  adv.  Till  then  or 
aw;  formerly. 

'uhescence,  Erubescency,  er-u-bes'- 
is,  er-ii-bes'en-si,  n.  [L.  erubesco,  to  be- 
ime  red— e,  andrwber,  red  (whence  rubric).] 
becoming  red;  redness  of  the  skin  or  sur- 
ce  of  anything;  a  blushing.  —Em  lies* 
eilt,er-u-bes'ent,a.  Red  or  reddish;  blush- 
ig. 

'nctate,  e-ruk'tat,  v.t.  [L.  eructo,  eruc- 
tum—e,  out,  and  ructo,  to  belch.]  To 
ect,  as  wind  from  the  stomach;  to  belch. 
Eructation,  e-ruk-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  eruc- 
tio.]  The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the 
omach;  a  belch;  a  violent  bursting  forth 

•  ejection  of  matter  from  the  earth. 
■udite,  er'ii-dlt,  a.  [L.  eruditus,  from 
iidio,  to  polish,  to  instruct— e,  out,  and 
idis,  rough,  rude.]  Fully  instructed; 
arned;  deeply  read;  characterized  by  eru- 
tion.— Eruditely,  er'Q-dit-li,  adv.  In 
i  erudite  manner.— Eruditcness,  er'u- 
it-nes.  n.  The  quality  of  being  erudite.— 
rilditioii,  er-u-dish'on,  n.  Knowledge 
lined  by  study  or  from  books  and  instruc- 
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t ;  Leaning  In  literature,  aa  distinct  from 

the  sclenot  ■;  scholarship 
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Eriiuipeiit.  !•  miii'pi  ui.  a,  1 1,  trumpetu, 
trumpentit,  ppr  ot  erumpa  EttUPl  |  Bot. 
promluent,  as  ii  bunting  through  tni  i  i  I 

del  mis. 

Erupt,  S-rupt',  v.t  [L  eruntpo,  trvptum, 
in  break  »>ut  t,  out,  and  ?«//</<".  ruptum, 
to  burst  ot  break,  as  in  oorrupt,  dQrupU 
fco.  I  To  throw  out  or  emit  by  Interna]  and 
especlally  by  volcanic  action;  to  cut  out, 
as  lava  tram  avolcano,  Eruption, 9  rap* 
slum,  n.  The  act  <>f  breaking  or  bunting 
forth  from  inoloBure  or  confinement;  a 
violent  emission  of  lava,  &c,  from  a  volcano; 
a  sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 

troops;  the  breaking  out  of  a  outaneous 

disease;  the  rash,  pustules,  vesicles,  &c,  ac- 
companying the  disease.  See  PjXANTHEMA. 
Em  pi  ional,  e-rup'shon-al,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eruptions.-  i;rupli\<\  e-rup'- 
tiv,  «,  Bursting  forth;  attended  with  erup- 
tion or  rash,  or  producing  it;  geol.  produced 
by  eruption. 

Ervaleiita,  er-va-len'ta,  n.  [From  Ervum 
Ifiis,  botanical  name  of  the  lentil.]  A  die- 
tetic substance  consisting  of  the  farina  or 
meal  of  the  commou  lentil. 

Eryngo,  e- ring 'go,  n.  [Gr.  eryngion,  a 
prickly  plant.]  An  umbelliferous  plant  of 
many  species,  found  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Britain,  and  having  thick  and  fleshy 
roots  which  were  formerly  candied  as  a 
sweetmeat:  called  also  Sea  Holly. 

Erysipelas,  er-i-sip'e-las,  n.  [Gr.  —  ery- 
thros,  red,  and  pella,  skin.]  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  diffused  inflammation  with 
fever;  an  eruption  of  a  fiery  acrid  humour 
on  some  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the 
face  and  head;  rose;  St.  Anthony's  fire.— 
Erysipelatous,  er'i-si-pel"a-tus,  a.  Re- 
sembling erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature. 

Erythema,  er-i-the'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ery- 
thros,  red.J  A  superficial  redness  of  some 
portion  of  the  skin  without  blisters  and  un- 
infectious—Ery thematic.  Erythem- 
atous, er'i-the-mat"ik,  er-i-them'a-tus,  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  erythema. 

Erythrite,  e-rith'rit,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red.] 
A  mineral,  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  cobalt; 
also  a  rose-red  felspar. 

Erythrosis,  er-ith-ro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  erythros, 
red.]  Pathol,  a  form  of  plethora,  in  which 
the  blood  is  rich  in  bright  red  pigment. 

Escalade,  es-ka-lad',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
scala,  a  ladder.  Scale.]  A  furious  attack 
made  by  troops  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which 
ladders  are  used  to  pass  a  ditch  or  mount 
a  rampart.  —  v.t.  —  escaladed,  escalading. 
To  mount  and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of 
ladders;  to  scale. 

Escalloula,  es-ka-lo'ni-a,  v.  [From  Es- 
callon.  the  discoverer.]  A  South  American 
genus  of  flowering  plants. 

Escallop,  es-kal'op,  n.  [O.Fr.  escalope. 
Scallop.]    A  kind  of  bivalve;  a  scallop. 

Escape,  es-kap',  v.t.  —  escaped,  escaping. 
[O.Fr.  escaper,  Fr.  dchapper,  Sp.  Pg.  Pr. 
escapar,  to  escape;  from  ex,  out,  and  L.L. 
cappa,  capu,  a  mantle  (comp.  cape,  cap), 
lit.  to  slip  out  of  one's  mantle.]  To  flee 
from  and  avoid ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of ; 
to  shun;  to  be  unnoticed  by;  to  obtain 
security  from;  to  evade;  to  elude.— v.i.  To 
flee,  shun,  and  be  secure  from  danger ;  to 
be  free,  or  get  free,  from  any  injury;  to 
hasten  or  get  away;  to  free  one's  self  from 
custody  or  restraint;  to  regain  one's  liberty. 
— n.  Flight  to  shun  danger  or  injury;  the 
act  of  fleeing  from  danger  or  imprisonment; 
the  condition  of  being  passed  by  without 
receiving  injury,  when  danger  threatens.— 
Escapable,  es-ka'pa-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  escaped:  avoidable.— Escapade,  es- 
ka-pad',  n.  [Fr.]  A  freak;  a  mad  prank; 
a  wild  adventure.— Escapement,  es-kap'- 
ment,  n.  The  general  contrivance  in  a 
time-piece  by  which  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  wheels  gives  rise  to  or  maintains  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  pendulum  or  bal- 
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I  -i  :i|i<  i 

«  ho  "i  i  hat  »  in. 
Encarp  i 

steep,  as  rooks  or  slopes.    Bcahp  I    I 

i"  slope;  to  form  ■  slope  t"     n     nan 

Scarp.      Escarpment,  Bs-karp'mei 

Fori    ground  cut    au:i\  nearlj   vertically 

about  a  position  In  c  I  a  It  Inac 

.  an  '  ii<  D)J  .   al  0,  lli<    |'i<  oipitous 
Bide   Ol    any   lull    01    i '»  I. .    a   Steep   n 

laud;  a  Hill 

INrlialol,  esh-a  lot',  it.     Same  as  Shallot. 

Eschar,  BS-kaV,  a,     [Or,  uehara,  i 
place,  a  seal). )  The  01  ust  or  scab  oocai  low  'i 

on  the  skin  by  burns  or  caustic  appllcal 

EM'harotlc,  es-ka-rot'ik,  «.     Oau 

having  the  power  of  searing  or  destroying 

the   fleih.     ».    An   application  which 
or  destroys  flesh. 

Eaebatology,  es-ka-tol'o-JI,  n.    l<ir.  u- 

chatot,  last,  and  /'«/</*,  discourse,  j  Tin-  doc 
trine  of  the  last  or  final  things,  us  death, 
judgment,  &c 

Esrhcnt,  ee-cneV,  n.  [O.Fr.  uehet,  from 
escheir,  escheoir,  Mod.Fr.  ichoir,  from  L, 
excadere—ex,  and  oadere,  to  fall  (win  m  e 
cadence,  decay,  fcc.).     Cheat  Is  shortened 

from  this.]  The  resulting  back  or  revert- 
ing of  any  land  or  tenements  to  the  state 
or  sovereign  through  failure  of  heirs,  and 
formerly  also  by  forfeiture  or  attainder; 
the  property  which  falls  to  the  state  in 
this  way. —  v.i.  To  become  an  escheat. — 
v.t.  To  cause  to  be  an  escheat;  to  forfeit. 
— Eschcatahle,  es-che'ta-bl,  «.  Liable 
to  escheat.  —  Escheatage,  es-chS't&J,  a. 
The  right  of  succeeding  to  an  escheat. — 
Escheator,  es-che'ter,  n.  An  officer  an- 
ciently appointed  to  look  after  the  escheats 
of  the  sovereign. 

Eschew,  es-cho',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  eschever,  Fr. 
esquiver,  to  avoid,  to  shun,  from  O.G.  skiu- 
han,  G.  scheuen,  to  avoid;  akin  to  E.  shy.] 
To  flee  from;  to  shun;  to  seek  to  avoid;  to 
avoid.— Eschewance,  es-cho'aus,  n.  The 
act  of  eschewing.— Eschewer,  es-cho'er, 
n.    One  who  eschews. 

Escort,  escort,  a.  [Fr.  escorte,  from  It. 
scorta,  a  guard  or  guide,  from  scorgere,  to 
guide,  from  L.  ex,  and  corrigere,  to  correct.] 
A  body  of  armed  men  appointed  to  guard 
an  officer,  or  stores,  money,  baggage,  &c, 
when  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place; 
a  person  or  persons  attending  one  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  honour,  or  attention;  pro- 
tection or  safeguard  on  a  journey  or  ex- 
cursion. —  v.t.  (es-korf).  To  attend  and 
guard  on  a  journey;  to  accompany  as  a 
guard  or  protector. 

Escritoire,  es-kri-twar',  n.  [O.Fr.  escrip- 
toire,  from  L.  scriptorius,  connected  with 
writing,  scribo,  scriptum,  to  write.  Scribe.] 
A  desk  or  chest  of  drawers  with  an  apart- 
ment for  writing  materials;  a  writing-desk. 

Escuage,  esTm-aj,  n.  [O.Fr.  escuage,  from 
escu,  L.  scutum,  a  shield.]  Feudal  law,  a 
species  of  tenure  by  which  a  military  tenant 
was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  war,  after- 
ward exchanged  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction; 
scutage. 

Esculapian,  es-ku-la'pi-an,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Esculapius,  the  god  of  medicine; 
pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

Esculent,  es'ku-lent,  a.  [L.  eseulentus, 
from  esca,  food,  from  edo,  to  eat.]  Capable 
of  or  fit  for  being  used  by  man  for  food; 
edible.— n.  Something  that  is  eatable;  an 
edible. 

Escnrial,  es-ku'ri-al,  n.  [L.  scoria,  Gr. 
skor,  refuse  of  metals  in  fusion.]  The  name 
of  the  Spanish  royal  palace  at  Madrid, 
erected  near  a  slag-heap.  So  Tuileries,  from 
tile-pit. 

Escutcheon,  es-kuch'on,  n.  [O.Fr.  es- 
cusson,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield.  Esquire.] 
The  shield  on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  repre- 
sented; tbe  shield  of  a  family;  a  plate  for 
protecting  the  keyhole  of  a  door,  or  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached;  a  scutcheon. 
— Escntcheoned,  es-kuch'ond,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms. 

Esker,  Eskar,  esT^er,  n.  [Ir.  eiscir.]  In 
geol.  a  term  for  a  long  linear  ridge  of  sand 
and  gravel,  common  in  regions  where  ice 
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shots  have  prevailed,  and  belonging  to 
glacial  phenomenal 

Eskimo,  Esquimau.  es'ki-mO,  n.  pi. 
Eskimos,  Esquimaux,  esTri-mos.  One 
of  a  raoe  of  men,  generally  ihort  In  stature, 
with  broad  oval  faces  and  small  oblique 
eyes,  Inhabiting  the  northern  parts  oi  North 

America  ami  Greenland. 

Esoriie,  es  od'ik,  a.  [(Jr.  rs,  into,  and  hodoa, 
a.  way,  |  I'ln/sini.  conducting  Influences  to 
the  spinal  marrow:  said  of  certain  nerves. 

Esophagus,  Esophageal.  &c.     Under 

CEsophauus. 

Esopian,   Esopian,  S-e5'pi-an,  a.   Per- 
taining ioMsop,  a  Greek  writer  or  fables; 
composed  by  him  or  in  his  manner. 
ESOterlC,    Esoterleal,    es-G-ter'ik,   es-6- 
ter'i-kal,  a.  IGr.  eaSterikos,  from  eso,  within. J 
Taught  only  to  a  select  number,  and  not 
intelligible  to  a  general  body  of  disciples; 
designed  for,  and  understood  only  by,  the 
initiated;   private:   opposed  to  exot eric or 
public.  —  ESOterlcally,  es-6-ter'i-kal-li, 
<((/<'.    In  an  esoteric  manner. 
Espalier,  es-pal'yer,  n.   [Fr.,  from  It.  spal- 
Uera.  a  support  for  the  shoulders,  from 
spalla,  a  shoulder,  L.  spathula,  spatula,  a 
broad  blade,  dim.  of  spatha.    Epaulet.] 
A  broad  piece  of  trellis-work  on  which  the 
branches  of  fruit-trees  or  bushes  are  trained; 
a  row  of  trees  so  trained.—  v.t.  To  form  an 
espalier  of,  or  to  train  as  an  espalier. 
Esparto,  es-par'tO,  n.    [Sp.,  from  L.  spar- 
turn,  Gr.  sparton,  spartos.]    A  name  of  two 
or  three  species  of  grass  found  in  southern 
Spain  and  North  Africa,  and  extensively 
exported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  matting,  baskets,  &c. 
Especial,  es-pesh'al,  a.  [O.Fr.  especial,  Fr. 
special,  L.  specialis,  of  particular  sort  or 
kind,  special,  from  species,  kind.    Species.] 
Of  a  distinct  sort  or  kind;  special;  parti- 
cular;   marked;   peculiar. —  Especially, 
es-pesh'al-li,  adv.    In  an  especial  manner; 
particularly;  specially;  peculiarly, 
Esperanto,    es- per -ant 'o.      A   language 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  in- 
habitants of  all  countries  to  converse  with 
each  other. 

Espial,  Espier,  Espionage.  Under 
Espy. 

Esplanade,  es-pla-nad',  ».  [Fr.,  from  the 
old  verb  esplaner,  to  make  level,  from  L. 
explanare  —  ex,  and  planus,  plain,  level. J 
Fort,  a  wide  open  space  between  the  glacis 
of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  the  town; 
any  open  level  space  near  a  town,  especially 
a  kind  of  terrace  along  the  sea-side,  for 
public  walks  or  drives. 

Espouse,  es-pouz',  v.t.— espoused,  espousing. 
[O.Fr.  espouser  (Fr.  epouser),  from  L.  spon- 
sare,  to  betroth,  to  espouse,  freq.  of  spon- 
deo,  sponsum,  to  pledge  one's  self,  whence 
despond,  respond.]    To  give  or  take  in  mar- 
riage;   to   promise,   engage,  or   bestow   in 
marriage  by  contract  or  pledge;  to  betroth; 
to  marry;  to  wed;  to  become  a  partisan  in; 
to  embrace  or  to  adopt  (a  cause,  a  quarrel). 
—Espousal,  es-pou'zal,  n.    [O.Fr.  espou- 
sailles,   L.   sponsalia,   espousals,  pi.   n.  of 
sponsalis,  relating  to  betrothal.]    The  act 
of  espousing  or  betrothing:  frequently  used 
in  the  plural;  the  adopting  or  taking  up  of 
a  cause.— Espousement,  es-pouz'ment, 
n.    Act  of  espousing.— Espouser,  es-pou  - 
zer,  n.    One  who  espouses. 
Esprit,  es-pre,  n.    [Fr.]   Soul;  spirit;  intel- 
lect; mind;    wit.— -Esprit  de  corps,  an  at- 
tachment to  the  class  or  body  of  which  one 
is  a  member;  the  common  spirit  or  disposi- 
tion formed  by  men  in  association. 
Espy,   es-pT',  v.t.— espied,   espying.    [O.Fr. 
espier,  It.  spiare;  same  word  as  spy.]    To 
»ee  at  a  distance;  to  have  the  first  sight  of; 
to  descry;  to  discover,  as  something  con- 
cealed, or  as  if  unexpectedly  or  uninten- 
tionally; to  inspect;  to  spy.— Espial,  es- 
pl'al,  n.    The  act  of  espying;  observation; 
discovery.— Espier,  es-pi'er,  n.    One  who 
espies.— Espionage,  es'pi-o-naj,  n.    The 
practice  or  employment  of  spies:  the  prac- 
tice of  watching  the  conduct  and  words  of 
others  as  a  spy. 
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Esquire,  es  kwlr'or  es',  n     [0  IV.  eaeuyer, 

It  iouyer,  lit  a  shield-bearer,  from  L.  scu- 
1,,  ,111s,  s  soldier  armed  with  a  scutum,  or 
shield,  from  root  ska,  to  cover  or  protect.] 
<  1, 1  in  illy,  a  shield-bearer  or  armour-bearer; 
an  attendant  on  a  knight;  hence,  a  title  of 
dignity  next  in  degree  below  a  knight;  a 
title  properly  given  to  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  to  Justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs, 
landed  proprietors,  &c;  now  used  as  a 
complimentary  adjunct  to  a  name  in  ad- 
dressing letters,  &c,  to  almost  any  person 
of  respectable  standing. 
Essay, es-sB/, v.t,  [Fr.essower.  Assay.]  To 

exert'  one's  power  or  faculties  on;  to  make 
an  effort  to  perform;  to  try;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour  to  do;  to  make  experiment 
of.—n.  (es'sa).  An  effort  made  for  the 
performance  of  anything;  a  trial,  attempt ; 
or  endeavour;  a  test  or  experiment;  a  lit- 
erary composition  intended  to  prove  some 
particular  point  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  not  having  the  importance  of  a 
regular  treatise;  a  short  disquisition  on  a 
subject  of  taste,  philosophy,  or  common  life. 
— Essayer,  n.  One  who  essays  (pro- 
nounced es-sa'er);  one  who  writes  essays; 
an  essayist  (pronounced  es'sa-er).t— Essay- 
ist, es'sa-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  an  essay  or  of 
essays. 

Essence,  es'sens,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  essentia, 
from  esse,  to  be;  akin  entity.]  That  which 
constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others; 
that  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is;  exis- 
tence; a  being  having  existence;  constituent 
substance;  the  predominant  elements  or 
principles  of  any  plant  or  drug  extracted, 
refined,  or  rectified  from  grosser  matter; 
an  extract ;  perfume ;  odour ;  scent ;  the 
most  important  or  fundamental  doctrines, 
facts,  ideas,  or  conclusions  (the  essence  of  a 
lecture,  a  statement).— v.t.  To  perfume;  to 
scent.— Essential,  es-sen'shal,  a.  Being 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  essence ;  necessary 
to  the  constitution  or  existence  of  a  thing; 
constituting  a  thing  what  it  is;  important 
in  the  highest  degree ;  indispensable ;  vola- 
tile- diffusible  (essential  oils).— n.  What  is 
essential;  fundamental  or  constituent  prin- 
ciple; distinguishing  characteristic. —  Es- 
sentiality, Essen tialness,  es -sen'shi- 
al"i-ti,  es-sen'shal-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  essential.  —  Essentially,  es-sen 
shal-li,  adv.  In  an  essential  manner ;  fun- 
damentally. 

Essene,  es-sen',  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Essenoi,  L. 
Esseni.]  Among  the  Jews,  a  member  of  a, 
sect  remarkable  for  their  strictness  and 
abstinence. 

Establish,  es-tab'lish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  establir 
(Fr.  e'tablir),  from  L.  stabilio,  to  make  farm, 
to  establish,  from  sta,  root  of  sto,  to  stand. 
Stand.]  To  make  steadfast,  firm,  or  stable; 
to  settle  on  a  firm  or  permanent  basis;  to 
set  or  fix  unalterably;  to  institute  and 
ratify ;  to  enact  or  decree  authoritatively 
and  for  permanence ;  to  ordain ;  to  streng- 
then; to  prove;  to  confirm;  to  origin Qte  and 
secure  the  permanent  existence  of;  to  found 
permanently;  to  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  state  and  endow  (a  church);  to  set  up 
in  business.— Estahlisher,  es-tab'lish-er, 
n  One  who  establishes.  —  Establish- 
ment, es-tab'lish-ment,  n.  The  act  of 
establishing;  the  state  of  being  established; 
settlement;  fixed  state;  confirmation;  a 
permanent  civil  or  military  force  or  organ- 
ization, such  as  a  fixed  garrison  or  a  local 
government ;  that  form  of  doctrine  and 
church  government  established  by  the  legis- 
lature in  any  country ;  the  place  where  a 
person  is  settled  either  for  residence  or  for 
transacting  business;  a  person's  residence 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  such  as 
furniture,  servants,  carriages,  &c;  an  insti- 
tution, whether  public  or  private;  the  quota 
or  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regiment, 
&c— Estahlishmentarlan,  es-tab'hsh- 
men-ta"ri-an,  n.  One  who  supports  the 
doctrine  of  establishment  in  religion. 

Estafet,  Estafette,  es-ta-fet',  n.  [Fr. 
estafette,  from  It.  staffetta,  a  courier,  from 
staffa,  a  stirrup,  from  O.H.G.  stapho  =  E. 
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.sh/i.\     A   military  courier;    an  express  of 

any  kind. 

Estauiliiet, fts-tam-i-na, n.  [Fr.]  Acoi 
house  where  smoking  is  allowed;  a  I 
room. 

Estate,   es  tat',   v.    [O.Fr.   estat,  Fr.  Uak\ 
from  L.  stains,  a  standing,  Htate,  from  sta, 
ttatum,   to  stand.    Stand  |    Condition  "i 
circumstances  of  any  person  or  thing;  m 
rank;    quality;    possessions;    property;    a     1 
piece  of  landed  properly;  a  definite  portion 
of  land  in  the  ownership  of  some  one;  an 
order  or  class  of  men  constituting  a  state; 
one  of  the  classes  of  the  nation  iiiv 
with  political  rights,  the  three  eitatea  of  the 
realm,  in  Britain,  being  the  lords  spiritual, 
the  lords  temporal,   and  the  commons. 
The  fourth   estate,  the    newspaper    m 
journalists.— The  Estates,   the  old   French 
and  Scottish  Parliament  of  nobles,  clergy, 
burghers.— The  Third  Estate— tiers  itat,  the 
commonalty.— vt.  To  settle  an  estate  upon 
(Tenn.)\;  to  bestow  (Shak.)l 
Esteem,  es-tcm',  v.t.    [Fr.  estimer,  L.  anti- 
mare,  estimatum,  from  same  root  as  Skr 
esha,  a  wish,  G.  heischen,  to  desire.    Akin 
aim.]    To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or 
low ;  to  estimate ;  to  value ;  to  set  a  high 
value  on;  to  regard  with  reverence,  reBpect, 
or  friendship ;   to  prize.  —  n.    Opinion  or 
judgment  of  merit  or  demerit ;  estimation; 
high   value   or  estimation;   great  regard; 
favourable  opinion,  founded  on  supposed 
worth.  —  Esteemahle.  es-te'ma-bl,  a. 
Worthy  of  esteem ;  estimable.— Esteemer, 
es-te'mer,  n.    One  who  esteems.  —  Esti- 
mable, es'ti-ma-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being 
estimated  or  valued ;  worthy  of  esteem  or 
respect ;  deserving  our  good  opinion  or  re- 
gard —  Estimableness,  es'ti-ma-bl-nes, 
n     The  quality  of  being  estimable.— Esti- 
mahly,  es'ti-ma-bli,  adv.    In  an  estimate 
manner— Estimate,  es'ti-mat,  v.t.— esti- 
mated,  estimating.     [L.  asstimare,  astima- 
turn  ]    To  form  a  judgment  or  opinion  re- 
garding:  especially  applied  to  value   si/.-, 
weight,   degree,  extent,  quantity,  &c.;   to 
rate  by  judgment,  opinion,  or  a  rough  CM 
culation;  to  fix  the  worth  of;  to  compute; 
to  calculate;  to  reckon.— n.  A  valuing  or 
rating  in  the  mind;  an  approximate  judg- 
ment or  opinion  as  to  value,  degree  extent, 
quantity,  &c.-Estimates,  n.     The  na- 
tional estimate  or  forecast  of  expenditure 
for  the  year,  presented  to  Parhament.- 
Esti mutton,  es-ti-ma'shon,  n.    [L.  asti- 
matio.]    The  act  of  estimating;  calculation; 
computation;  an  estimate;  esteem;  regard; 
favourable   opinion;   honour.  —  Estima- 
tive es'ti-ma-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power  of 
estimating.  — Estimator,  es'ti-ma-ter,  n. 
One  who  estimates  or  values. 
Ester,  es'ter,  n.    Esters  are  compounds  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids,  which,  united  with 
glycerine,  constitute  animal  fats.   Falnntm, 
stearin,  and  olein  are  the  commonest  forms. 
Esthete,  Esthetic,  &c.    Same  as  ^Esthete. 
Estival,t  es-ti'val,  a.     [L.  cestivus,  from 
astas,  summer.]    Pertaining  to  suinmer-- 
Estlvate.t  es'ti-vat,  v.%.    [L.  cestwo,astt- 
vatum.]     To  pass  the  summer.-Estiva- 
tlon,  ^Estivation,  es-ti-va  shon,  n.  B<*. 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  fiower- 
bud  are    arranged  with    respect   to   each 
other  before  opening ;  the  disposition  of  the 
petals  within    the   flower-bud  -  vernation 
being  the  disposition  of  leaves. 
Estop,   es-top',   v.t.  -  estopped,    ffoppu^ 
[O  Fr.   estoper,   Fr.  etouper,   to   stop  with 
tow,  from    L.  stupa,  stuppa,  tow  J    Law, 
to  impede  or  bar  by  ones  own  act.-l.h- 
toppel,  es-top'el,  n.    Law,  a  stop,  a  plea 
in  bar,  grounded  on  a  man  s  own  act. 
F«tntiland,  es-tot'i-land,  n.    A  tract  of 
land  in  North  America  in  the  Arctic  circle. 
(Mil,  P.  L.,  x.  685.) 

ratnvers  es-to'verz,  n.  pi.  [O.Fr.  estoreir. 

^^r&taneedtal.lP^».th^M» 

taking  the  necessary  amount  of  wood  hoi 

an  estate  for  fuel,  fences,  repairs,  andothei 

reasonable  purposes. 

Estrade,  es-trad,  n.  [Fr.  from  Sp.  estrado 
the  place  strewn,  L.  stratum,  with  carpet, 
All  Novated  oart  of  the  floor  of  a  room,  . 


LUC  JJia^i   s>u.~ — ■  --- 

An  elevated  part  of  the  floor  1 
platform. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abime-the,  Fr.  u. 
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Isii  mi_<  i  m.iiij '.  ft  ettrangtd,  $t- 
trmnging.    |»>  Vr.  ettranyer,  from   I    I 

n.t,  foreign,  strange.  Stranuk.)  To 
^,.,.j,  .,),.,!  i  01  "ui  ol  fi  i'  ii.ll>  relal  ions  ;  to 
make  to  cease  from  Initio  familiar.  t>. 
slienate;  to  turn  from  kindness  to  Indlffer- 

or  malt  voliiiee;  to  apply  to  a  purpose 

ii  from  its  original  or  customary  on.  . 
I  strnugedliess,    es-tranMed-nes,    n 

Ute  of  being  estranged.  -Estrange- 
ment es  tranj  ment.  n.  Tlie  act  of  es- 
trenfing  or  staii"  of  being  estranged;  alien- 

IXrn.t ,  ea  tra',  n.  A  stray,  or  animal  that 
has  st  raj  oil  from  the  oust  ody  of  its  owner. 

Estreat,  es-tret',  n.  [O.Fr.  eatraite,  from 
mho,  extract  urn,  to  draw  out.]  Law, 
a  trui-  copy  of  an  original  writing,  under 
which  fines  are  to  be  levied.— v.t.  Law,  to 
lery  (fines)  under  an  estreat. 

F.hI  n:it  > .  es'tn-a-ri,  n.  [L.  cestuarium,  from 
SMtttO,  to  boil  or  foam,  atsttis,  heat,  tide.] 
Tin1  wide  mouth  of  a  river  where  the  tid<- 
meets  the  currents,  or  flows  and  ebbs;  a 
tirth  -Estuarlan,  Estuarlne,  es-ta-a'- 

ri-an.  I's'tu-a  rin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
estuary;  formed  in  an  estuary. 

Etarto,  e-te'ri-o,  n.  [Gr.  [h)etairos,  a  com- 
panion.] Bot.  a  kind  of  aggregate  fruit,  as 
that  of  the  strawberry  and  raspberry. 

Etagere,  a-tii-zhar'.  n.  [Fr.  itage,  stage.] 
A  piece  of  cabinet  furniture  with  shelves 
for  holding  ornamental  articles. 

feat-major,  a-tA-ma-zhor,  n.  [Fr.]  The 
staff  of  an  army  or  regiment. 

Fl  ca'tcrn,  et  set'er-a.  [L.  et,  and,  ccetera, 
other  things.]  And  others  of  the  like  kind, 
an  expression  used  after  the  mention  of 
certain  individuals  of  a  class,  to  indicate 
that  others  might  also  have  been  mentioned 
by  name:  written  also  Etccetera,  Etcet- 
era, and  commonly  contracted  etc.,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  treated  as  a  noun,  forming 
the  plural  with  s.  ' 

Etch,  ech,  v.t.  and  i.  [From  D.  etsen,  G. 
,  to  corrode  by  acids,  to  etch;  lit.  to 
bite  into;  O.H.G.  ezan,  to  eat.  Eat.]  To 
produce  figures  or  designs  upon  a  plate  of 
steel,  copper,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  lines  drawn  through  a  thin  coating  or 
ground  covering  the  plate  and  corroded  or 
bitten  in  by  some  strong  acid,  which  can 
only  affect  the  plate  where  the  coating  has 
been  removed  by  the  etching  instrument. — 
Etcher,  ech'er,  n.  One  who  etches. — 
Etching,  ech'ing,  n.  The  art  or  operation 
of  an  etcher;  a  design  or  picture  produced 
byan  etcher.— Etching-ground,  n.  The 
varnish  or  coating  with  which  plates  to  be 
etched  are  covered.— Etching- needle, 
n.  An  instrument  of  steel  with  a  fine  point, 
for  tracing  outlines,  &c,  in  etching. 

Eternal,  e-ter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  iternel;  L.  ceter- 
niM,  ceviternus,  from  cevum,  an  age,  and  adj. 
Buffix  -temus.  Age.]  Having  no  beginning 
or  end  of  existence ;  everlasting ;  endless ;  con- 
tinued without  intermission;  ceaseless;  per- 
petual.— The  Eternal,  an  appellation  of  God. 
— Eternalist,  e-ter'nal-ist,  n.  One  who 
holds  the  existence  of  the  world  to  be  in- 
finite. —  Eternalize,  e-ter'nal-iz,  v.t.  — 
eternalized,  eternalizing.  To  make  eternal; 
to  give  endless  duration  to.— Eternally, 
e-ter'nal-li,  adv.  In  an  eternal  manner; 
without  beginning  or  end  of  duration;  per- 
petually; unceasingly;  continually.— Eter- 
nity, e-ter'ni-ti,  n.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  eternal;  duration  or  continuance 
without  beginning  or  end;  endless  past  time 
or  endless  future  time;  the  state  or  condition 
which  begins  at  death.— Eternize,  e-ter'- 
nlz,  v.t.  —  eternized,  eternizing.  [Fr.  eter- 
niser.]  To  make  eternal  or  endless;  to 
perpetuate;  to  make  for  ever  famous;  to 
immortalize. 

Etesian,  e-te'zi-an,  a.  [L.  etesius,  from  Gr. 
ettnos,  annual,  from  etos,  a  year.]  Recur- 
ring every  year;  blowing  at  stated  times  of 
the  year:  applied  to  the  periodical  winds  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Ethane,  e'than,  n.  A  hydrocarbon  (CVff6) 
allied  to  marsh-gas  (CH4). 

Etheling,  eth'el-ing,  n.   Same  as  Atheling. 
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Ether,  i'  t  her,  11     I  L  otli*  1 ,  from  ( <'    aithir, 

from  ttUkS,  to  li^'ht   up,  to  km. II.  ,  to  bum 

or   b  Bumniei    beat, 

a,  skr.  ni,th,  to  set  on  fire,  iddha*, 
bright.]  The  supposed  subtle  atmosphere 
in  space  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere; 
a  hypothetical  medium  <>i  extreme  tenuity 

and     elasticity    supposed     to     be    diffused 

throughout  all  spate  (as  well  as  among  the 

molecules  of  which  solid  bodies  are  00m 

posed),  and  to  lie  the  medium  Of  the  trans- 
mission of  light  and  In  at ;  a  very  light, 
\ohltile.  and  inlUuiimalile  fluid,  obtain.  .1 
from  alcohol,  an  excellent  solvent  of  fats 
and  resins,  and  used  as  a  stimulant,  anti- 
modic,  and  anesthetic  —  Ethereal, 
e-thc'rc-al,  a.  Formed  of  ether  or  the  fine 
atmosphere  pervading  all  space;  contain- 
ing or  rilled  with  ether;  belonging  to  the 
sky  regions;  heavenly;  celestial.-  El  here- 
alisni,  Ethereality,  e-the're-al-izm, 
e-the're-al"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  ethereal.  —  Ethereal ize,  e-the're- 
al-Tz,  v.t. — etherealized,  ethercalizing.  To 
convert  into  ether;  to  purify  and  refine;  to 
render  spirit-like  or  ethereal.— Ethereal- 
Ization,  e-the're-al-i-za"shon,  n.  An  ethe- 
real or  subtle  spirit-like  state  or  condition. 
—Ethereally,  e-the're-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
ethereal,  celestial,  or  heavenly  manner. — 
Elhereoiis,  e-the're-us,  a.  Ethereal.— 
Etuerificatlon,  e-the'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  process  of  ether  formation.— Etlierl- 
f'orni,  e'ther-i-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  ether.— Etlierlsm,  e'ther-izm,  n.  Med. 
the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  administering  ether.— Etherization, 
e'ther-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  administer- 
ing ether  to  a  patient;  the  state  of  the 
system  when  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
— Etherize,  e'ther-Tz.v.i.— etherized,  ether- 
izing. To  convert  into  ether;  to  subject  to 
the  influence  of  ether. 

Ethic,  Ethical,  eth'ik,  eth'i-kal,  a.  [L. 
ethicus,  from  Gr.  cthikos,  from  ethos,  custom, 
habit.]  Relating  to  morals;  treating  of 
morality;  containing  precepts  of  morality; 
moral.— Ethically,  eth'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
an  ethical  manner. — Et  hicist,  eth/i-sist, n. 
A  writer  on  ethics;  one  versed  in  ethical 
science.— Ethics,  eth'iks,  n.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
moral  obligation;  moral  philosophy,  which 
teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of 
it;  the  science  of  duty. 

Etliiop,  Ethiopian,  e'thi-op,  e-thi-6'pi- 
an,  n.  [Gr.  Aithiops — aitho,  to  burn,  and 
02)s,  countenance.]  A  native  of  Ethiopia; 
a  Negro  or  black  man.— Ethiopian,  a. 

Relating  to  Ethiopia  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
—Ethiopian,  Ethiopic,  e-thi-op'ik,  n. 
The  language  of  Ethiopia;  the  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Abyssinia,  one 
of  the  Semitic  tongues.  —  a.  Relating  to 
Ethiopia. 

Ethmoid,  Ethmoidal,  eth'rooid,  eth- 
moidal, a.  [Gr.  ethmos,  a  sieve,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  a  sieve.— Ethmoid  bone, 
a  light  spongy  bone  situated  between  the 
orbital  processes  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  its 
pores  forming  passages  for  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

Ethnic,  Ethnical,  eth'nik,  eth'ni-kal,  a. 
[L.  ethnicus,  from  Gr.  ethnikos,  from  ethnos, 
nation,  pi.  ta  ethne,  the  nations,  heathens, 
gentiles.]  Pertaining  to  the  gentiles  or 
nations  not  converted  to  Christianity; 
heathen;  pagan;  pertaining  to  race;  ethno- 
logical.—Ethnically,  eth'ni-kal-li,  adv. 
In  an  ethnical  manner. — Ethnographer, 
eth-nog'ra-fer,  n.  One  who  cultivates  eth- 
nography. —  Ethnographic,  Ethno- 
graphical, eth-no-graf'ik,  eth-no-graf'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  ethnography.— Eth- 
nographlcally,  eth-no-graf'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  an  ethnographic  manner. — Ethnogra- 
phy, eth-nog'ra-fi,  n.  That  branch  of  science 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  description  of 
the  different  races  of  men,  or  the  manners, 
customs,  religion,  &c,  peculiar  to  different 
nations— Ethnologic,  Ethnological, 
eth-no-loj'ik,  eth-no-loj'i-kaL  a.  Relating 
to  ethnology.  —  Ethnologist,  eth-nol'o- 
jist,  n.  One  skilled  in  ethnology;  a  student 
of  ethnology.— Ethnology,  eth-nol'o-ji,  ?i. 
That  branch  of  science  which  investigates 
the  mental  and  physical  differences  of  man- 
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kind   and    the  Organ)  S  Inch    t  In  y 

depend 

Ethology,    eth-ol'o-jt,    n       [Cr.    ethm    or 

manners,   morals,   and    logo",   dis- 
course |    i 

oi  character     Ethologlc,  EthologlcaL 

i  lb  (i  loj'lk.   eth  .i  luj'i  kill,   u         I  i.  almg  of 

or  pertaining  to  ethology     EIIioIokImI, 

eth-ol'o  jist,  n.     «  me  \i  i si  d  in  ethology. 
Ethos,  etli'os,  n.   [Qr.  I'thim,  eiiHtorn.]  Type, 

character,  individuality. 
Ethyl,    e'tbil,    ii        [Ether,    and    Qf      /,,//,, 

matter.  I  The  radical  of  ordinary  alcohol 
and  .tin  i.    Ethylene,  S'thi-Un,  n,  A  gas 

to  which  is  largely  due  the  illuminating 
I >o\ver  of  coal-gas. 

Etiolate,  e'ti-olat,  v.i— etiolated,  etiolat- 
ing. [Fr.  itioler,  to  blaneh,  from  iteule, 
stubble,  from  L.  stipvlu,  a  straw.  |  'J'o  grow 
white  from  absence  of  the  normal  amount 
of  green  colouring  matter  in  the  leaves  or 
stalks ;  to  be  whitened  by  excluding  the 
light  of  the  sun,  as  plants.  —  v.t.  To  blanch 
or  whiten  by  excluding  the  light  or  by 
disease.  —  Etiolation,  e'ti-o-la"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  etiolating  or  state  of  being  etio- 
lated or  blanched. 

Etiology,  e-ti-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  aitia,  cause. 
and  logos,  discourse.]  An  account  of  the 
causes  of  anything,  particularly  of  diseases. 
—Etiological,  e'ti-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  etiology. 

Etiquette,  et'i-ket,  n.  [Fr.;  O.Fr.  esti- 
qaette,  a  thing  attached,  a  label,  from  G. 
stecken,  to  stick,  to  put.  Ticket  is  same 
word.]  Conventional  forms  of  ceremony 
or  decorum;  the  forms  which  are  observed 
toward  particular  persons,  or  in  particular 
places;  social  observances  required  by  good 
breeding. 

Etna,  et'na,  n.  [From  Etna,  the  Sicilian 
volcano.]  A  table  cooking-utensil,  heated 
by  a  spirit-lamp. 

Etruscan,  e-trus'kan,  a.  Relating  to 
Etruria,  an  ancient  country  in  Central 
Italy.—  n.  A  native  of  ancient  Etruria. 

Etude,  a-tiid,  n.  [Fr,]  A  musical  or  artistic 
composition  designed  to  serve  as  a  study. 

Etui,  Etwee,  et-we',  n.  [Fr.  itui.)  A 
pocket- case  for  small  articles,  such  as 
needles,  pins,  &c. ;  a  ladies'  reticule. 

Etymology,  et-i-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  etymos, 
true  or  real,  to  etymon,  the  true  or  literal 
signification  of  a  word,  its  root,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  That  part  of  philology  which 
explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words; 
derivation;  that  part  of  grammar  which 
comprehends  the  various  inflections  and 
modifications  of  words.  —  Etymologic, 
Etymological,  et/i-mo-loj"ik,  et'i-mo- 
loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  treating  of 
etymology  or  the  derivation  of  words. — 
Etymologically,  et'i-mo-loj"i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  an  etymological  manner.— Ety- 
mologist, et-i-mol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  etymology;  one  who  searches  into  the 
origin  of  words  —  Etymologize,  et-i-mol'- 
o-jiz,  v.i.  To  search  into  the  origin  of 
words. — v.t.  To  trace  the  etymology  of;  to 
give  the  etymology  of.— Etymon,  et'i-mon, 
n.    The  root  of  a  word. 

Etypical,  e-tip'i-kal,  a.  Diverging  from, 
not  conforming  to,  the  type. 

Eucaine,  u-ka'in,  n.  A  complex  synthetic, 
substance  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  which 
has  largely  superseded  cocaine,  being  as 
powerful  and  less  dangerous. 

Encalyptol,  u'ka-lip-tol,  n.  [From  euca- 
lyptus, and  oleum,  oil.]  The  oil  of  the  blue- 
gum  tree  [Eucalyptus  globulus),  used  as  a 
remedy  for  asthma  and  other  ailments.— 
Eucalyptus,  u-ka-lip'tns,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
and  kalypto,  to  cover— referring  to  the  cover 
of  the  flower-bud.]  The  eucalyptus,  a  genus 
of  very  large  trees  of  the  myrtle  order, 
natives  of  Australia,  called  gum-trees,  from 
the  gum  that  exudes  from  them,  also 
stringy-bark,  iron-bark,  &c. 

Eucharls,  uk'ar-is,  n.  [Gr.  eucharis,  pleas- 
ing.] South  American  plant  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  with  white  flowers  of  bell  shape. 

Eucharist,  u'ka-rist,  n.  [Gr.  eucharistia, 
thanksgiving,  the  Lord's  supper,  eucharis- 


ch,  cTiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.iob;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      th,  ffien;  th,  thin;      w,  uig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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tot,  grateful    eu,  well,  good,  and  eharit, 

grace,    favour.)      The     sacrament    of    the 

Lord's  rapper;  the  Communion;  the  con- 
secrated elements,  and  especially  the  bread; 
thanksgiving.  —  Eiichuristlc,  Euclin- 
rlstlcal,  il-ka-ris'tik,  ti-ka  ris'tikal,  <«. 
Pertaining  to  the  eucharist. 

EuchlorlllC,  ii-klor'in,  n.  [dr.  chloros, 
greet).]  A  gaseous  compound  of  chlorine 
and  oxide  of  chlorine. 

Euchology,  U-kol'o-JI,  n.  [Gr.  eitchf,  prayer, 
logos,  discourse.)  A  book  of  prayers;  a 
liturgy.— Elichologiou,  ii-kol-o'ji-on. 

I  in  hie  Eucre,  u'ker,  a.  A  game  of 
cards,  'a  modified  form  of  the  game  of 
eoarte',  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  players 
with  the  thirty-two  highest  cards  of  the 
pack. 

E110la.SC,  u'klas,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  and  klao,  to 
break.]  A  mineral  of  the  beryl  family,  of 
a  pale-green  colour  and  very  brittle. 

I  ii<I;i  iiioiiisin,  Eiidemonism,  fl-de'- 

mon-izm,  n.  [Gr.  eudaimon,  happy.]  The 
system  of  philosophy  which  makes  human 
happiness  the  highest  object,  declaring  that 
the  production  of  happiness  is  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue.— Emhemonist,  Eude- 
■iionist.  u-de'mon-ist,  n.  A  believer  in 
eudsemonism. 

End  IOmeter,  ii-di-om'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  eudios, 
serene,  and  mctron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment usually  in  the  form  of  a  glass  siphon 
with  a  graduated  limb,  originally  designed 
for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  air,  but 
now  employed  generally  in  the  analysis  of 
gases  by  the  electric  spark.  —  Eudio- 
metrie,  Eudionietrical,  Q'di-o-met"- 
rik,  u'di-o-met"ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
eudiometer  or  to  eudiometry.— Eudiom- 
etry,  u-di-om'et-ri,  n.  The  art  or  practice 
of  using  the  eudiometer. 

Eugenics,  Q-jen'iks,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
genos,  race.]  The  theory  dealing  with  the 
production  or  treatment  of  a  fine,  healthy 
race.— Eugenist,  u-jen'ist,  n.  One  who 
theorizes  or  practises  eugenics. 

Eiihemerlsm,  il-hem'er-izm,  n.  [After 
the  Greek  Euemeros,  who  explained  myths 
in  this  way.]  That  system  of  interpreting 
myths  by  which  the  gods  are  regarded  as 
representing  distinguished  men  who  for- 
merly lived,  and  so  the  myths  are  considered 
as  founded  on  real  histories. — Eulicmcr- 
1st,  u-hem'er-ist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  euhemerism.  —  Euhemeristic, 
fi-hem'er-is"tik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  eu- 
hemerism. —  Enliemerlze,  u-hem'er-Iz, 
v.t.  To  treat  or  explain  in  the  manner  of 
Euemeros.    Also  written  Euemerism,  &c. 

Eulogy,  ulo-ji,  n.  [Gr.  eulogia—eu,  well, 
and  logos,  speech,  from  lego,  to  speak.] 
Praise;  encomium;  panegyric;  a  speech  or 
writing  in  commendation  of  a  person  on 
account  of  his  valuable  qualities  or  services. 
— Enlogic,  Enloglcal,  u-loj'ik,  Q-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Containing  or  pertaining  to  eulogy 
or  praise;  commendatory. — Enlogically, 
u-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  eulogic  manner.— 
Eulogist,  ii'lo-jist,  n.  One  who  praises 
and  commends  another;  one  who  pro- 
nounces a  eulogy.— Eulogistic,  Eulo- 
gistical u-lo-jis'tik,  u-lo-jis'ti-kal,  a,  Con- 
taining or  pertaining  to  eulogy  or  praise; 
laudatory.  —  Euloglstically,  u-lo-jis'ti- 
kal-li,  adv.  With  commendation  or  eulogy. 
—  Eulogluni,  u-16'ji-um,  n.  A  formal 
eulogy.— Eulogize,  u'lo-jlz,  v.t.— eulogized, 
eulogizing.  To  speak  or  write  in  commen- 
dation of  another;  to  extol  in  speech  or 
writing;  to  praise. 

Eumenides,  u-men'i-dez,  n.  pi.  Lit.  the 
gracious  goddesses,  a  Greek  name  of  the 
Furies,  because  it  was  considered  unlawful 
and  dangerous  to  name  them  under  their 
true  designation  Erinnyes. 

Eunuch,  u'nuk,  n.  [Gr.  eunouchos—eune, 
a  bed,  and  echo,  to  keep,  to  have  charge 
of.]  A  castrated  male  of  the  human  species; 
hence,  from  the  employment  to  which 
eunuchs  were  commonly  put,  a  chamber- 
lain.—Eunuch,  Ennnchate,  u'nu-kat, 
v.t.  To  make  a  eunuch  of.— Eunuchism, 
u'nuk-izm,  n.   The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 

Eupepsia,  Eupepsy,  Q-pep'si-a,  Q-pep'si, 


n.     |(Jr.  eupepsia     eu,  and  pepsU,  digestion, 

from  VtptO.  to  digest.)    (iond  digestion;  the 

opposite  or  dyspepsia,    Eupeptic,  0  pep/- 

tik,   a,       Having    good    digestion;    easy  of 
digestion. 

Euphemism,  Q'fem-izm,  n,  [Gr.  euphem- 
ismos — eu,  well,  and  phemi,  to  speak.]  A 
figure  of  speech  in  which  a  delicate  word 
or  expression  is  substituted  for  one  which 
is  offensive  to  good  manners  or  to  delicate 
ears.  —  Euphemistic,  Euphemisti- 
cal, ii-fem-is'tik,  ii-fem-is'ti-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  euphemism.  — 
Euphciulze,  ii'fem-iz,  v.t.  To  express 
by  a  euphemism. 

Euphony,  fi'fo-ni,  n.  [Gr.  euphonia—eu, 
well,  and  phone,  voice.]  An  agreeable 
sound;  an  easy,  smooth  enunciation  of 
sounds;  a  pronunciation  of  letters,  syllables, 
and  words  which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear.— 
Euphonic,  Euphonical,  u -fon'ik,  u- 
fon'i-kal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  euphony;  agreeable  in  sound; 
pleasing  to  the  ear.— Euphonious,  ii-fo'- 
ni-us,  a.  Agreeable  in  sound;  euphonic. — 
Euphoniously,  u-fo'ni-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
euphonious  manner. —Euphonium,  u- 
fo'ni-um,  n.  A  brass  bass  instrument  with 
three  or  four  valves,  used  in  military  bands, 
and  frequently  in  the  orchestra  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  trombone.— Euphonize, 
u'fo-mz,  v.t.    To  make  agreeable  in  sound. 

Euphorbia,  u-forlji-a,  n.  [Gr.  euphorbia, 
from  the  name  of  an  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sician.] A  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  some 
of  which  are  found  in  Britain,  and  are 
popularly  called  spurges,  while  the  most 
remarkable  are  tropical  shrubs  or  trees, 
often  large,  fleshy,  and  leafless,  having  the 
habit  of  a  cactaceous  plant.  —  Euplior- 
hium,  u-for'bi-um,  n.  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  Euphorbia, 
virulently  purgative  and  emetic. 

Euphoria,  ii-for'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
phoreo,  I  possess.]    Feeling  of  well-being. 

Euphrasy,  fi'fra-si,  a.  [Gr.  euphrasia,  de- 
light.] The  herb  popularly  called  eyebright, 
formerly  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Euphuism,  u'fu-izm,  n.  [From  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  two  works  by  John  Lyly, 
written  in  a  strange  and  affected  style, 
which  became  fashionable  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  Euphues  is  the  Gr.  euphye~s, 
well-shaped  —  eu,  well,  and  phye,  growth, 
stature.  1  Affectation  of  excessive  elegance 
and  refinement  of  language;  high-flown 
artificial  diction.— Euphuist,  u'fu-ist,  n. 
One  addicted  to  euphuism:  applied  par- 
ticularly to  certain  writers,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  John  Lyly.  —  EiiphlllStic, 
u-fQ-is'tik,  a.  Belonging  to  the  euphuists 
or  to  euphuism. 

Eupncea,  fip-ne'a,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  pneo,  I 
breathe.]    Easy,  natural  breathing. 

Eurasian,  u-ra'shi-an,  n.  [A  contraction 
of  European  and  Asian.]  One  born  in 
Hindustan  of  a  Hindu  mother  andEuropean 
father. 

Eureka,  u-relra.  [Gr.  (h)eure~ka,  I  have 
found,  perf.  ind.  act.  of  (h)eurisko,  to  find.] 
The  exclamation  of  Archimedes,  when, 
after  long  study,  he  discovered  a  method 
of  detecting  the  amount  of  alloy  in  King 
Hiero's  crown;  hence,  a  discovery;  espe- 
cially, one  made  after  long  research ;  an 
expression  of  triumph  at  a  discovery  or 
supposed  discovery. 

Eurhythmy,  u-rith'mi,  n.  Artistic  har- 
mony; proportion;  harmonious  movement. 
Med.  regularity  of  the  pulse. 

European,  u-ro-pe'an,  a.  [L.  Europa,  Gr. 
Europe,  Europe.]  Pertaining  to  Europe; 
native  to  Europe. — n.  A  native  of  Europe. — 
European! ze,  u-ro-pe'an-iz,  v.t.  To  cause 
to  become  European ;  to  assimilate  to 
Europeans  in  manners,  character,  and 
usages. 

Eustachian,  u-sta'ki-an,  a.  Named  after 
Eustachius  or  Eustachi,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, who  died  1574. — Eustachian  tube,  the 
tube  which  forms  a  communication  between 
the  internal  ear  and  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth. — Eustachian  valve,  a  valve  which 
separates  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  from 
the  inferior  vena  cava. 


Eutaxy.  u'tak-si,  «.  [Gr.  tutaxia,  good 
arrangement  eu,  well,  and  tuxis,  order.] 
Good  or  established  order. 

Euthanasia,  Q-tha-na'zl-a,  n.     [Gr     eu. 

well,  and  thanatos,  death.]  An  easy  death'; 
a  putting  to  death  by  painless  means;  a 
means  of  putting  to  a  painless  death. 
Eul  rophy,  Q'tro  fi,  n.  [Gr.  eutrophia,  from 
eutrophos,  healthy— cm,  well,  and  trepiic.  to 
nourish.]  Med.  healthy  nuti  it  ion,  a  healthy  < 
state  of  the  nutritive  organs.— Ell  trophic, 
u-trof'ik,  n.  An  agent  whose  action  ih 
exerted  on  the  system  of  nutrition. 

Evacuate,  e-vak'Q-at,  v.t.  —  evacuated, 
evacuating.  [L.  evacuo,  evacuatum — e,  out, 
and  vacuus,  empty,  from  vaco,  to  be  empty. 
Vacant.]  Tomakeempty;  to  make  empty 
by  removing  one's  self  from  (an  army  eva- 
cuates a  town  or  a  country);  to  void  or  dis 
charge  from  the  bowels.  —  Evaciiant, 
e-vak'tl-ant,  a.  Producing  evacuation;  pur- 
gative. — n.  A  medicine  which  promotes  the 
natural  secretions  and  excretions. — Evac< 
nation,  e-vak'u-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
evacuating;  that  which  is  evacuated  01 
discharged,  especially  from  the  bowels.^ 
Evacuatl ve,  e-vak'Q-a-tiv,  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  evacuate;  purgative.  —  Evocu- 
ator,  e-vak'Q-a-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  evacuates. 

Evade,  e-vad',  v.t. — evaded,  evading.  [L. 
evado — e,  and  vado,  to  go,  as  in  invade, 
pervade;  akin  to  E.  wade.  Wade.]  To 
avoid,  escape  from,  or  elude  in  any  way,  as 
by  dexterity,  artifice,  sophistry,  address,  or 
ingenuity;  to  slip  away  from;  to  elude;  to 
escape  the  grasp  or  comprehension  of;  to 
baffle  or  foil. — v.i.  To  escape;  to  slip  away; 
to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eluding.— Evadihle,  e-va'di-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  evaded. — Evasion,  e-va'- 
zhon,  n.  [L.  evasio]  The  act  of  evading, 
eluding,  avoiding,  or  escaping;  shift;  sub- 
terfuge; equivocation;  prevarication;  shuf- 
fling.— Evasive,  e-va'siv,  a.  Using  evasion 
or  artifice  to  avoid ;  shuffling;  equivocating; 
containing  or  characterized  by  evasion.— 
Evasively,  e-va'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  evasive 
manner.— Evasiveness,  e-va'siv-nes,  n. 

Evaluate,  e-val'u-at,  v.t.  Alg.  to  find  the 
numerical  expression  for  a  quantity. — Eval- 
uation, t  e-val'u-a"shon,  n.  Exhaustive 
valuation  or  appraisement. 

Evanesce.t  ev-a-nes',  v.i.— evanesced,  eva- 
nescing. [L.  evanesco  —  e,  and  vanesco,  to 
vanish,  from  vanus,  vain,  empty.  Vain.) 
To  vanish;  to  disappear;  to  be  dissipated, 
as  vapour.— Evanescence,  ev-a-nes'ens, 
n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  evanes- 
cent. —  Evanescent,  ev-a-nes'ent,  a. 
Vanishing;  subject  to  vanishing;  fleeting; 
passing  away;  liable  to  disappear  or  come 
to  an  end.— Evanescently,  ev-a-nes'ent- 
li,  adv.    In  an  evanescent  manner. 

Evangel,  e-van'jel,  n.  [L.  evangelium,  the 
gospel;  Gr.  euangelion,  good  tidings,  the 
gospel— eu,  well,  good,  and  angello,  to  an- 
nounce.] The  gospel;  one  of  the  gospels 
or  four  New  Testament  books  under  the 
names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
—Evangelical,  Evangelic,  e-van-jel'i- 
kal,  e-van-jel'ik,  a.  [L.L.  evangelicus.] 
According  to  the  gospel,  or  religious  truth 
taught  in  the  New  Testament;  sound  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel;  adhering  closely  to 
the  letter  of  the  gospel;  fervent  and  devout; 
eccles.  a  term  applied  to  a  section  in  the 
Protestant  churches  who  give  special  pro- 
minence to  the  doctrines  of  the  corruption 
of  man's  nature  by  the  fall,  of  his  regenera- 
tion and  redemption  through  our  Saviour, 
and  of  free  and  unmerited  grace;  applied 
in  Germany  to  Protestants  as  distinguished  . 
from  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  especially 
to  the  national  Protestant  church  formed 
in  Prussia  in  1817  by  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  churches.— Evangelical- 
ism, e-van-jel'i-kal-izm,  n.  Adherence  to 
evangelical  doctrines.  —  Evangelically, 
e-van-jel'i-kal-i,  adv.  In  an  evangelical 
manner.  —  Evangelicism,  e-van-jel  1- 
sizm,  n.  Evangelical  principles.— Evan- 
gelist, e-van'jel-ist,  n.  One  of  the  four 
writers  of  the  gospels;  a  layman  engaged  in 
preaching  or  missionary  work.— Evangel- 
istic,   e-van'jel -is"tik,  a.     Evangelical; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;      H,   Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


VANISH 

iodine  or  destined  to  evangelise.    Evau- 
4'11/alloii.   i  van  ji-1  i  .  a  shou,    ri      The 
mgelizing     Evangelize,  6  van 

tvangeli  <-,/.  tvangelinng.  To 
Mtruot  in  the  gospel;  to  preach  the  gosp<  1 
>  ami  convert  v  i.  To  preaoh  the  gospel. 
%  ft  11  IhIi  t  i  van  ish,   i)  i     To  vanish;   to 

ear. 
vniinrale.  5-vap'er-at,  u.i  tvaporoiwl, 
rai  orati'm/.  |L.  etviporo,  e  ivi/wmf  urn— e, 
at,  and  vapor,  vapour.  Vapour.]  To 
ms  off  In  vapour;  to  escape  and  be  dissi- 
ther  in  visible  vapour  or  In  par- 
iolea  too  minute  to  be  visible;  fi<j.  to  escape 
rpass  off  without  effect;  to  be  dissipated; 
9  oe  wasted.  — r.t.  To  convert  or  resolve 
ato  vapour;  to  cause  to  evaporate;  to  va- 
,.n/r  Evanornhle.  e-vap'er-a-bl,  a. 
'apable  of  being  converted  into  vapour  or 
|  being  dissipated  by  evaporation.— Eva- 
Miration,  e-vap'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act 
r  process  of  evaporating;  the  conversion 
f  a  liquid  by  heat  into  vapour  or  steam, 
rfcieb  becomes  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
n  the  manner  of  an  elastic  fluid;  vaporiza- 
ion ;  the  matter  evaporated ;  vapour.  — 
Evaporative,  e-vap'er-a-tiv,  a.  Causing 
vaporation ;  pertaining  to  evaporation.— 
'.vnpornnieter,  e-vap'er-om"et-er,  n. 
Lo  Instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
f  a  fluid  evaporated  in  a  given  time ;  an 
tinometer. 
region.  Evasive.    Under  Evade. 

ve,  ev.  a.  [Short  for  even,  evening.]  The 
lose  of  the  day;  the  evening;  the  day  or 
he  latter  part  of  the  day  before  a  church 
estival;  the  period  just  preceding  some 
vent  (on  the  eve  of  a  revolution). 
veil,  e'vn,  a.  [A. Sax.  efen,  even,  level, 
qual  =  D.  even,  Dan.  jevn,  jcevn,  Icel.  jafn, 
k)th.  ibns,  G.  eben,  even,  level.]  Level; 
mooth ;  flat ;  devoid  of  irregularities ; 
traight  or  direct;  uniform;  equal;  not 
asily  ruffled;  on  a  level  or  on  the  same 
jvel;  in  the  same  or  in  an  equally  favour- 
hie  position ;  on  a  level  in  advantage ; 
lavingaccounts balanced;  square;  adjusted; 
air;  equitable;  capable  of  being  divided  by 
without  a  remainder:  opposed  to  odd.— 
.t.  To  make  even;  to  level;  to  lay  smooth; 
o  place  in  an  equal  state;  to  balance. — adv. 
ixpressing  a  level  or  equality;  hence,  just; 
xactly  in  consonance;  according  (even  as 
ie  wished);  expressing  equality  or  sameness 
f  time  (I  knew  it  even  then) ;  expressing, 
mphatically,  identity  of  person  {even  he  did 
t);  expressing  a  strong  assertion;  not  only 
his  or  so,  but  more,  or  but  also.— Evenly, 
'vn-li,  adv.  In  an  even  manner;  smoothly; 
qually ;  uniformly ;  impartially.  —  Even- 
less,  e'vn-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
•eing  even.— Even-handed,  a.  Impar- 
ial;  equitable;  just.  —  Even-handed  - 
less,  n. 

ven,  e'vn,  n.  [A.Sax.  ae/en,  efen.  Even- 
no.]  Evening.  {Poet.)— Even  fall,  e'vn- 
al.  a.  The  fall  of  evening;  early  evening; 
wilight.  —  Evensong,  e'vn-song,  n.  A 
orm  of  worship  for  the  evening;  vespers. — 
Eventide,  e'vn-tid,  ?i.    Evening. 

veiling,  ev'ning,  n.  [A.Sax.  aefnung, 
erbal  noun  (like  morning),  from  ae/en, 
fen,  evening;  cog.  G.  abend,  Sw.  a/ton, 
eel.  a/tan,  Dan.  a/ten,  evening.  The  root 
neaning  seems  to  be  retiring,  the  word 
>eing  akin  to  A.Sax.  af,  of,  off;  G.  ab,  of, 
rom  L.  ab,  Skr.  apa,  from.]  The  close 
if  the  day,  and  the  beginning  of  darkness 
>r  night;  the  time  from  sunset  till  darkness; 
he  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
;arlier  part  of  the  night;  the  decline  or 
atter  part  of  life,  strength,  or  glory :  often 
lsed  as  an  adjective.— Evening-star,  n. 
Che  planet  Venus  when  visible  in  the  even- 
ing. 

ivent,  e-vent',  n.  [L.  eventus,  from  evenio, 
ventum,  to  come  out— e,  out,  and  venio,  to 
;ome,  seen  also  in  advent,  convene,  prevent, 
>enture,  &c.]  That  which  happens  or  falls 
>ut;  any  incident  good  or  bad;  an  occur- 
ence; the  consequence  of  anything;  that 
u  which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
>perations  terminates;  the  issue,  conclusion, 
•nd.  —  Eventful,  e-vent'ful.  a.  Full  of 
vents  or  incidents;  characterized  by  great 
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changes  either  in  pubUooi  private  affairs.— 

Eventual,  eventual,  a.  Coining  or 
happening  as  a  consequence  or  final  i<    'ill 

consequential;  Anal;  ultimate,    EyciiIm- 

alll.V,    c    v<  1 1  '  t  (I  -  ill  "  1    1 1,     11       Thai     winch 

eventuatee  or  happens;  a  contingent  ri   tUl 

t'.\  riltliall.V.  e  ven'tu  al  h,  mlr.     In  I  he 

event;  111  the  hiial  1  esiilt  or  issue.  Even- 
tuate. 8  ven  in  at.  r  1  1  m nttmted,  eventu- 
ating.   To  issue  as  an  event  01  OODSoquenoe; 

to  fall  OUt;  to  happen;  to  come  to  jiass. 

Evo'iitrate,  c'ven-trat,  v.t.  To  open  the 
belly.    Eventration.  5-ven-trtL'snon,  n. 

Act  of  opening  the  belly;  protrusion  of  an 
organ  from  the  abdomen. 

Ever,  ever.  adv.  [A  Sax.  arfre,  always; 
allied  to  Goth,  airs,  time,  «<>,  ever;  Icel. 
dji,  an  age,  the  space  of  life;  L.  cevuvi,  <Jr. 
(lidii,  Skr.  dyus,  an  age.  Akin  aye,  every  | 
At  any  time  past  or  future ;  at  all  times ; 
always;  eternally;  constantly;  incessantly; 
continually;  in  any  degree.—  For  ever,  eter- 
nally; to  perpetuity;  sometimes  with  a 
repetition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (for  ever 
ami  ever).— Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then; 
again  and  again;  time  after  time.— .Ewer, 
in  composition,  signifies  always  or  continu- 
ally, without  intermission,  or  to  eternity; 
as,  erer-active ;  ever-living.  —  Evergreen, 
ev'er-gren,  a.  Alwaysgreen;  havingverdant 
leaves  throughout  the  year;  fig.  always 
fresh,  vigorous,  or  in  a  good  condition. — n. 
A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure  through  all 
the  seasons.— Everlasting,  ev-er-las'ting, 
a.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  existing  or 
continuing  without  beginning  or  end;  eter- 
nal; perpetual;  endless;  continual.  —  n. 
Eternity;  a  plant  whose  flowers  retain  their 
form,  colour,  and  brightness  for  many 
months  after  being  gathered. — The  Ever- 
lasting, the  Eternal  Being;  God— Ever- 
lastingly, ev-er-las'ting-li, adv.  Eternally; 
perpetually ;  continually.— Everlastlllg- 
ness,  ev-er-las'ting-nes,  n.— Evermore, 
ev'er-mor,  adv.  Always;  eternally;  for  ever; 
at  all  times;  continually. 

Evert,  e-vert',  v.t.  [L.  everto,  eversum — e, 
and  verto,  to  turn,  as  in  convert,  invert,  re- 
vert, verse,  &c]  To  overturn;  to  overthrow; 
to  turn  outward,  or  inside  out.— E  version, 
e-ver'shon,  n.  The  act  of  everting;  an  over- 
throwing; destruction. — Eversion  of  the 
eyelids,  a  disease  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
turned  outward,  so  as  to  expose  the  red 
internal  tunic. 

Every,  ev'er-i,  a.  [O.E.  everich,  everilk, 
from  A.Sax.  aefre,  ever,  and  celc,  each. 
Ever,  Each.]  Each  individual  of  the 
whole  number;  each  of  a  number  singly  or 
one  by  one. — Everybody,  ev'er-i-bod-i, 
n.  Every  person. — Everyday,  ev'er-i-da, 
a.  Used,  occurring,  or  that  may  be  seen 
or  met  with  every  day;  common;  usual; 
ordinary.  —  Everywhere,  ev'er-i-whar, 
adv.    In  every  place;  in  all  places. 

Evict,  e-vikt',  v.t.  [L.  evinco,  evictum,  to 
vanquish  utterly— e,  intens.,  and  vinco,  to 
overcome,  as  in  convince,  convict,  evince. 
Victor.]  To  dispossess  by  a  judicial  pro- 
cess or  course  of  legal  proceedings;  to  expel 
from  lands  or  tenements  by  law. — Evic- 
tion, e-vik'shon,  n.  The  act  of  evicting; 
the  expulsion  of  a  tenant  from  lands  or 
tenements  by  law. 

Evidence,  ev'i-dens,  n.  [Fr.  evidence,  from 
L.  evidentia — e,  and  video,  visum,  to  see. 
Vision.]  That  which  demonstrates  or 
makes  clear  that  a  fact  is  so;  that  which 
makes  evident  or  enables  the  mind  to  see 
truth;  proof  arising  from  our  own  percep- 
tions by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason; 
testimony;  law,  that  which  is  legally  sub- 
mitted to  a  competent  tribunal  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  any  alleged 
matter  of  fact  under  investigation. — King's 
or  Queen's  evidence,  evidence  given  by  an 
accomplice,  when  the  ordinary  evidence  is 
defective,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
himself  shall  go  free  for  his  share  of  the 
crime. — v.t. — evidenced,  evidencing.  To  ren- 
der evident;  to  prove;  to  make  dear  to  the 
mind. — Evident,  ev'i-dent,  a.  [L.  evidens.] 
Open  to  be  seen;  clear  to  the  mental  or 
physical  eye;  manifest;  obvious;  plain. — 
Evidential,  ev-i-den'shal,  a.    Affording 


EWE 


evldenoa;  clearly  proving     Bvldentlarj , 

ev  1  ihnVhi  a  1 1,  a  Evidential  Evident* 
ly.evi'hiit  II,  adv  in  an  evident  manner; 
ei- aii>,  manifestly,    Evidentness,  ev'i- 

<h   III    lies,   71. 

Evil,    evil,   a       [▲.SaX.   ef'l,   yffl.    I»     mir\, 

«)  I'm.  <rW,  <;  uhrl,  Goth,  uoils,  111  is  a 
contracted    form  of   tviL]     Having    bad 

qualities  of  a  natural  km. I,  having  qual 
ilies    which    tend    to    iiijuiy,   01    hi    produOS 

mischief:  injurious;  pernicious;  mlscblei 
mis,  havmg  had  qualities  of  i  moral  kind; 
irloked;  corrupt;   perverse;  wrong;  vile; 
vioioiu;  unfortunate;  unpropitious;  oals> 

mitous.  —  The  evil  one,  the  devil,  r,  Any- 
thing that  causes  injury,  pain,  or  suffering; 
fortune;  calamity;  mischief;  injury;  de- 
pravity; corruption  of  heart,  or  disposition 
to  commit  wickedness;  malignity;  the  nega- 
tion or  contrary  of  good.— adv.  Not  well; 
ill.  —  Evildoer,  c'vil-do-er,  R,  One  who 
does  evil;  one  who  commits  sin,  crime,  or 
any  moral  wrong.  — Evil-eye,  n.  A  kind 
of  influence  superstitiously  ascribed  in 
former  times  to  certain  persons,  their 
glance  being  supposed  to  injure.— Evil- 
eyed,  a.  Having  the  evil-eye;  looking 
with  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad  design.— Evil- 
favoured,  a.  Having  a  bad  countenance 
or  external  appearance. — Evil-minded, 
a.  Having  evil  dispositions  or  intentions; 
disposed  to  mischief  or  sin.— Evilness, 
e'vil-nes,  n.  Badness;  viciousness;  malig- 
nity of  sin.— Evil-starred,  a.  Destined 
to  misfortune,  as  if  through  the  influence 
of  an  adverse  star  or  planet;  ill-starred. 

Evince,  c-vins',  v.t.— evinced,  evincing.  [L. 
evinco,  to  vanquish,  to  prove  or  show. 
Evict.]  To  show;  to  prove;  to  manifest; 
to  make  evident;  to  display  as  something 
belonging  to  one's  own  nature  or  character 
(to  evince  fear).  —  Evincenieiit,  e-vins'- 
ment,  n.  Act  of  evincing.— Evincible, 
e-vin'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  evinced.— 
Evinclbly,  e-vin'si-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  evince. 

Evirate,  e'vi-rat.Vt.  [L.  e,  out,  vir,  man.] 
To  castrate. 

Eviscerate,  e-vis'er-at,  v.t.— eviscerated, 
eviscerating.  [L.  eviscero—e,  and  viscera, 
the  bowels.]  To  take  out  the  entrails  of;  to 
disembowel.— Evisceration,  e-vis'er-a"- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  eviscerating. 

Evoke,  e-vok',  v.t. — evoked,  evoking.  [L. 
evoco—e,  out,  and  voco,  to  call.]  To  call 
or  summon  forth.— Evocation,  ev-o-ka'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  evoking;  a  calling  forth. 

Evolution,  ev-o-lu'shon,  n.  [L.  evolutio, 
from  evolvo,  evolutum,  to  unroll,  to  unfold. 
Evolve.]  The  act  of  unfolding,  unrolling, 
or  expanding;  a  gradual  development  or 
working  out;  the  extraction  of  arithmetical 
or  algebraic  roots— the  reverse  of  involu- 
tion; a  regulated  or  systematic  series  of 
movements  which  a  body  of  troops,  a  fleet, 
or  a  ship  makes  when  changing  a  previous 
formation  or  position;  that  theory  which 
sees  in  the  history  of  all  things,  organic 
and  inorganic,  a  development  from  sim- 
plicity to  complexity,  a  gradual  advance 
from  a  simple  or  rudimentary  condition  to 
one  that  is  more  complex  and  of  a  higher 
character.— Evolutional,  Evolution- 
ary, ev-6-lu'shon-al,  ev-o-lu'shon-a-ri,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  evolution;  produced  by 
or  due  to  evolution.— Evolutionist,  ev- 
6-lu'shon-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  evolutions, 
specifically  in  military  evolutions;  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Evolve,  e-volv',  v.t. — evolved,  evolving.  [L. 
evolvo— e,  and  volvo,  to  roll,  which  is  cog. 
with  E.  to  wallow,  and  is  seen  also  in  con- 
volve, devolve,  revolve,  voluble,  volume,  &c] 
To  unfold;  to  open  and  expand;  to  dis- 
entangle; to  unravel;  to  develop;  to  cause 
to  pass  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  state. 
— v.i.  To  open  or  disclose  itself.— Evolve- 
nient.t  e-volv'ment,  n.  Act  of  evolving. — 
Evolvent,  e-vol'vent,  n.  Geom.  the  in- 
volute of  a  curve.— Evolver,  e-vol'ver,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  evolves. 

Evulsion,  e-vul'shon,  n.  [L.  evulsio — e, 
out,  and  vello,  vulsum,  to  pluck.]  The  act 
of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by  force. 

Ewe,  u,  n.    [A.Sax.  eoivu;  allied  to  Fris.  ei. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  flro;      j.joh;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sifijr;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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<  i  11  Q.  mi.  ..1/,   iivi    ,1.  i,   ovia,  Gr.  ota. 

Mki    (tri,  a  sheep.]    A  female  sheep. 
Uwcr,  fi'er,  n.    [From  O.Fr.  ewe,  Mod.Fr. 
,((/(,  water,  from  1-.  <"/"".  water  (whence 
aquatic,  bo.).]   A  Large  pitoher  or  jug  with 

a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring  water  for  wash- 
ing the  hands;  a  sort  of  pitcher  that  accom- 
panies a  wash-hand  basiu  for  holding  the 
water. 

Exacerbate,  ek-sas'er-bat.  v.t.  —  txaoer 
bated,  exacerbating.    [L.  taaeerbo,  eaaoer- 

IhUiun-  r.r,  intens.,  and  acerb  nx,  harsh, 
sharp,  sour.]  To  irritate,  exasperate,  or 
Inflame;  to  increase  the  malignant  qualities 
of;  to  increase  the  violence  of  (a  disease).— 
Exacerbation.  ek-sas'er-ba"shon, n.  The 
act  of  exacerbating;  increase  of  malignity; 
a  periodical  increase  of  violence  in  a  disease. 
Termed  also  Exacerbesccncc,  ek-sas'- 
er-bes"ens,  n. 

Exact,  eg-zakt',  a.   [L.  exactus,  pp.  of  exigo, 
to  drive  out,  to  measure— ex,  out,  and  ago, 
to  drive,  to  do,  as  in  agent,  act,  agitate, 
&c]    Closely  correct  or  regular;  accurate; 
conformed  to  rule;   precise;   not  different 
in  the  least;   methodical;  careful;  observ- 
ing strict  method,  rule,  or  order;  punctual; 
strict.  —  v.t.     [Fr.  exacter,  L.L.   exactare.] 
To  force  or  compel  to  be  paid  or  yielded; 
to  extort  by  means  of  authority  or  com- 
pulsion; to  enforce  a  yielding  of;  to  enjoin 
with  pressing  urgency.— Exacter,  eg-zak'- 
ter,  n.    One  who  exacts.— Exacting,  eg- 
zak'ting,  p.  and  a.    Demanding  or  disposed 
to  demand  without  pity  or  justice;  extort- 
ing; making  unreasonable  claims.— Exac- 
tion, eg-zak'shon,  n.    The  act  of  exacting; 
extortion;  a  wresting  of  contributions  un- 
justly; that  which  is  exacted;  fees,  rewards, 
or  contributions  levied  with  severity  or  in- 
justice. —  Exactitude,  eg-zak'ti-tud,  n. 
Exactness;   accuracy;   nicety.  — Exactly, 
eg-zakt'li,  adv.     In   an   exact   manner.— 
Exactness,  eg-zakt'nes,  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  exact;  accuracy;  correct- 
ness; preciseness;  regularity.— Exactor, 
eg-zak'ter,  n.    One  who  exacts. 
Exaggerate,    eg-zaj'er-at,    v.t.  — exagger- 
ated, exaggerating.    [L.  exaggero,  exaggera- 
tum—ex,'intens.,  and  aggero,  to  heap,  from 
agger,  a  heap— ad,  to,  and  gero,  to  carry.] 
To  represent  as  greater  than  truth  or  jus- 
tice will  warrant;  to  heighten  unduly;   to 
magnify.  —  Exaggeration,  eg-zaj'er-a"- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  exaggerating;  a  repre- 
sentation of   things  beyond  the  truth  or 
reality.  —  Exaggerative,  eg-zaj'er-a-tiv, 
o.    Having  the  tendency  to  exaggerate. — 
Exaggerator,  eg-zaj'er-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
exaggerates.  —  Exaggeratory,  eg-zaj'er- 
a-to-ri,  a.    Containing  exaggeration. 
Exalbnmlnous,  ek-sal-bil'mi-nus,  a.  Bot. 
having  no  albumen  about  the  embryo,  or 
no  albumen  but  that  of  the  cotyledons. 
Exalt,  eg-zalt',  v.t.    [Fr.  exalter,  from  L. 
exaltare— ex',  and  altus,  high  (whence  alti- 
tude, haughty).]    To  raise  high;  to  lift  up; 
to  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  dig- 
nity, character,  and  the  like;  to  elevate  with 
joy,  pride,  or  confidence;  to  elate;  to  praise 
highly;  to  magnify;  to  extol;  to  elevate  the 
tone  of;  to  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment. 
—Exaltation,  eg-zal-ta'shon,  n.   The  act 
of  exalting  or  state  of  being  exalted;  ele- 
vated state;  state  of  greatness  or  dignity; 
a  state  of  great  elation;  mental  elevation.— 
Exaltedness,  eg-zal'ted-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  exalted.— Exalter,  eg-zal'ter,  n. 
One  who  exalts. 

Examine,  eg-zam'in,  v.t.— examined,  ex- 
amining. [L.  examine-,  examinatum,  from 
examen,  examinis,  the  tongue  of  a  balance, 
for  exagmen,  from  ex,  out,  and  ago,  to  bring, 
to  do  (whence  agent,  &c.).]  To  inspect  or 
observe  carefully;  to  look  into  the  state  of; 
to  view  and  consider  in  all  its  aspects;  to 
question,  as  a  witness  or  an  accused  per- 
son; to  put  judicial  inquiries  to;  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications,  capabilities,  know- 
ledge, or  progress  of,  by  interrogatories;  to 
try  or  test.— Examinant,  eg-zam'i-nant, 
n.  An  examiner.— Examinee,  eg-zam'i- 
ne",  n.  One  who  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion.—Examiner,  eg-zam'i-ner,  n.  One 
who  examines;  one  who  inspects;  a  person 
appointed  to  conduct  an  examination,  as  in 


■     unhelsity.         Evailli  lilt  blc,    eg /am'i 

n;i-i>i,  c  Capable  oi  being  examined 
l'\:i  1114 11.  t  i ,:  ."ini'i  n,  ».  An  examina- 
tion.— Exam  Illation,  eg  zam'i-na"Hhon, 
n.  The  act  of  examining  or  state  of  being 
examined;  a  careful  search  or  inquiry; 
oareful  and  accurate  inspection;  a  legal 
inquiry  into  facts  by  testimony;  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  truth  by  inquiries  and  interro- 
gatories; a  process  for  testing  qualifications, 
knowledge,  progress,  of  students,  candi 
dates,  &c;  investigation;  scrutiny;  trial. — 
I  ]\  a  initiator,  eg-zam'i-na-ter,  n.  An 
examiner. 

Example,  eg-zam'pl,  n.  [L.  exempt  nm, 
from  eximo,  to  take  out  or  away— ex,  out, 
and  emo,  emptum,  to  take,  to  purchase  (as 
in  exempt).  Sample  is  the  same  word.]  A 
sample  or  specimen;  a  pattern,  in  morals 
or  manners,  worthy  of  imitation;  a  copy 
or  model;  one  who  or  that  which  is  pro- 
posed or  is  proper  to  be  imitated;  a  former 
instance,  to  be  followed  or  avoided;  one 
held  out  as  a  caution  or  warning  to  others; 
a  particular  case  illustrating  a  general  rule, 
position,  or  truth. 

Exanthema,  ek-san-the'ma,  n.  pi.  E  v  a  11- 
tliemata,  ek-san-them'a-ta.  [Gr.  exan- 
thema, from  exantheo,  to  blossom — ex,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.]  Med.  an  eruption  or 
breaking  out,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  &c. : 
frequently  limited  to  such  eruptions  as  are 
accompanied  with  fever.  —  Exantliem- 
atons,  Exanthematic,  ek-san-them'a- 
tus,  ek-san'the-mat"ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  exanthema;  eruptive.  —  Exail thesis, 
ek-san-the'sis,  a.    Med.  an  eruption. 

Exarch,  ek'sark,  n.  [Gr.  exarchos—ex,  and 
archos,  a  chief.]  A  viceroy  or  governor  of 
an  Italian  or  African  province  under  the 
Byzantine  Empire.— Exarchate,  ek'sar- 
kat,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  administra- 
tion of  an  exarch. 

Exarticnlatlon,  ek-sar-tik'u-la"shon,  n. 
[L.  ex,  out,  and  articulus,  a  small  joint.] 
Dislocation  of  a  joint. 

Exasperate,  eg-zas'per-at,  v.t. — exasper- 
ated, exasperating.  [L.  exaspero,  exasper- 
atum,  to  irritate— ex,  and  asper,  rough, 
harsh.]  To  irritate  in  a  high  degree;  to 
provoke  to  rage;  to  enrage;  to  anger;  to 
excite  or  inflame.  — Exasperation,  eg- 
zas'per-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  exasperating 
or  state  of  being  exasperated. 
Excamb,  Excambic,  eks-kamb',  eks- 
kam'bi,  v.t.  [L.L.  excambio,  to  exchange. 
Change,  Exchange.]  To  exchange:  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  exchange  of  laud. 
[Scotch. ]— Excamblon ,  Excambi  11111 , 
eks-kam'bi-on,  eks-kam'bi-um,  n.  Exchange 
of  pieces  of  land.  [Scotch.] 
Excandescence,  eks-kan-des'ens,  n.  [L. 
excandescentia — ex,  and  candesco,  candeo, 
to  be  hot.]  A  growing  hot;  glowing  heat; 
heat  of  passion. 

Excarnate,  eks-kar'nat,  v.t.—excarnated, 
excarnating.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  caro,  carnis, 
flesh.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  flesh.—  Ex- 
carnation,!  eks-kar-na'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  divesting  of  flesh;  the  opposite  of  incar- 
nation. 

Ex-cathedra,  eks-ka-thed'ra,  a.  [L.  ex, 
from,  and  cathedra,  Gr.  kathedra,  a  chair 
(whence  cathedral).]  Lit.  from  the  chair, 
as  of  authority  or  instruction;  hence,  ap- 
plied to  any  decision,  order,  &c,  given  in 
an  authoritative  and  dogmatic  manner. 
Excavate,  eks'ka-vat,  v.t.— excavated,  ex- 
cavating. [L.  excavo,  excavatum — ex,  out, 
and  cavus,  hollow.  Cave.]  To  cut,  scoop, 
dig,  or  wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anything 
and  make  it  hollow;  to  hollow;  to  form  by 
scooping  or  hollowing  out.— Excavation, 
eks-ka-va'shon,  n.  The  act  of  excavating; 
a  hollow  or  a  cavity  formed  by  removing 
substance.— Excavator,  eks'ka-va-ter,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  excavates;  a  ma- 
chine for  excavating. 

Exceed,  ek-sed',  v.t.  [L.  excedo—ex,  out, 
and  cedo,  to  go.  Cede.]  To  pass  or  go 
beyond;  to  proceed  beyond  the  given  or 
supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity  of;  to 
outgo;  to  surpass;  to  excel. — v.i.  To  go  too 
far;  to  pass  the  proper  bounds  or  limits.— 


Exceeding,  eh  se'ding,  a.  Great iu extent, 

quantity,  degree,  or  duration;  very  large. 
adv.  In  a  very  great  degree;  unusually. 
(O.T.)  Exceedingly,  ek-se'ding-li,  adv. 
In  an  exceeding  manner  or  degree;  very 
greatly;  very  much. 

Excel,  ek-sel',  v.t.— excelled,  excelling.  |L 
excello  '■<•,  and  root  seen  in  Gr.  kello,  to 
impel,  L.  celsus,  raised  high.]  To  surpass 
in  good  qualities  or  laudable  deeds;  to  out 
do  in  comparison;  to  surpass;  totranseemi, 
to  exceed. — v.i.  To  be  eminent  or  distin- 
guished; to  Burpass  others;  to  take  a  high 
rauk.— Excellence,  ek'sel-lens,  n.  The 
state  of  excelling  in  anything;  the  state  of 
possessing  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  or 
unusual  degree;  superiority;  eminence;  any 
valuable  quality;  anything  highly  laudable, 
meritorious,  or  esteemed;  a  title  of  honour 
given  to  persons  of  high  rank;  excellency.— 
Excellency,  ek'sel-len-si,  n.  Valuable 
quality;  excellence;  a  title  of  honour  given 
to  governors,  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
the  like:  with  your,  his,  &c— Excellent, 
ek'sel-lent,  a.  Being  of  great  virtue  or 
worth;  eminent  or  distinguished  for  what 
is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable;  virtuous; 
good;  worthy;  excelling  or  surpassing  in 
any  quality,  power,  or  attainment;  being  of 
great  value  or  use;  remarkable  for  good 
properties.  —  Excellently,  ek'sel-leut-li, 
adv.  In  an  excellent  manner;  in  an  emi- 
nent degree. 

Excentral,  eks-sen'tral,  a.     Bot.  out  of 
the  centre. 

Excentric,  Excentricity.  Eccentric. 
Except,  ek-sept',  v.t.  [Fr.  excepter,  L.  ex- 
cipio,  exceptum — ex,  out,  and  capio,  to  take, 
seen  also  in  captious,  capacious,  capable, 
accept,  conceive.  &c]  To  take  or  leave  out 
of  any  number  specified;  to  exclude.— v.i. 
To  object ;  to  take  exception :  usually  fol- 
lowed by  to.— prep.  Being  excepted  or  left 
out;  with  exception  of;  excepting.— covj. 
excepting;  unless.— Excepted,  ek-sep'ted, 
p.  and  a.  Left  out;  specially  excluded.— 
Excepting,  ek-sep'ting,  ppr.  used  as  a 
prep,  and  conj.  With  exception  of;  ex- 
cluding; unless;  except.— Exception,  ek 
sep'shon,  n.  The  act  of  excepting  or  exclud- 
ing from  a  number  designated,  or  from  a 
description ;  exclusion ;  that  which  is  ex- 
cepted or  excluded ;  the  person  or  thing 
specified  as  distinct  or  not  included;  an 
objection;  that  which  is  or  may  be  offered 
in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition,  state- 
ment, or  allegation;  offence;  slight  anger 
or  resentment  (to  take  exception  at  a  severe 
remark;  to  take  exception  to  what  was  said). 
—Exceptionable,  ek-sep'shon-a-bl,  u. 
Liable  to  exception  or  objection;  objection- 
able. —  Exceptionableness,  ek-sep' 
shon-a-bl-nes,  n—  Exceptional,  ek-sep  - 
shon-al,  o.  Out  of  the  ordinary  course; 
relating  to  or  forming  an  exception.— Ex- 
ceptionally, ek-sep'shon-al-li,  adv.  In 
an  exceptional  manner;  unprecedented^ ; 
extraordinarily ;  especially.— Exceptive, 
ek-sep'tiv,  a.  Including  an  exception; 
making  exception.— Exceptor,  ek-sep'ter, 
n.  One  who  makes  exceptions. 
Excerpt,  ek-serpt',  v.t.  [L.  excerpo,  excerp- 
turn — ex,  out,  and  carpo,  to  pick.  J  To  pick 
out  or  extract  from  a  book  or  other  literary 
composition;  to  cull;  to  select;  to  cite.— n. 
An  extract  from  an  author  or  from  a  writing 
of  any  kind.— Excerption,  ek-serp'shon, 
n.  [L.  excerptio.]  The  act  of  excerpting;  a 
gleaning;  selection. 

Excess,  ek-ses',  n.  [L.  excessus,  from  5^  / 
cedo,  to  exceed.  Exceed.]  That  which 
exceeds  any  measure  or  limit;  that  whicr 
is  beyond  measure,  proportion,  or  due. 
quantity;  superfluity;  superabundance;  anj 
transgression  of  due  limits;  extravagance 
wastefulness;  riotous  living;  want  of  r 
straint  in  gratifying  the  desires;  mtemper 
ance;  over-indulgence;  the  amount  by  wmct 
one  number  or  quantity  exceeds  another. - 
Excessive,  ek-ses'iv,  a.  Beyond  an: 
given  degree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyonc 
the  common  measure  or  proportion;   " 


moderate;  extravagant;  extreme. 


Enor 


mous,  Excessive.  Syn.  under  ENORMOUS.- 
Excessively,  ek-ses'iv-li,  adv.  In  ai 
excessive  manner  or  degree;  exceedingly 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  t«. 
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T.'lii-iniiiMy;  violently.     ExCCMtveilCM 

1  lie   state  or  quality   of 
U  itng  excessive. 
Exchange,  eks-rhanj',   v.t.  —  exchanged. 

MKjinj.     |«  >  I V.    1  rch  mqer        <  r,    and 

oohange.    Ohanoe.]    To  give  or 

take  in  return  for  another  thing;  to  Barter; 

to  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign  (a  thing,  stale, 

or  OOndition),  uiul  take  something  else;   to 

and  receive  reciprocally;  to  give  and 

take;  to  Interchange,  -v.i.   To  make  an  ex 

■<■;  to  pass  or  to  be  taken  as  an  equi- 

it.— n.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  or 

Qodity  f>>r  another;  barter;  tratlio  by 

hange  of  commodities;    the   act   of 

giving  up  or  resigning  one  thing  or  Btate 

for  another;  the  act  of  giving  and  receiving 

reciprocally;    the  tiling  given  or  the  tiling 

ved  in  return;    the  place  where  the 

ants,  brokers,  and  hankers  of  a  city 

meet  to  transact  business:  of  ten  contracted 

into  'Change;  the  difference  of  value  in  the 

tive  currencies  of  different  countries 

-  Exchangeable,   eks-chan'ja-bi,  a. 

Capable  of  being  exchanged;  estimated  by 

may  be  procured  in  exchange.— Ex- 

ekanceableneMs,  Exchangeability, 

eta-chan'ja-bl-nes,  eks-chan'ja-bil"i-ti,  11 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable. 
I. \ changer,  eks-chan'jer,  n.  One  who 
exchanges;  one  who  deals  in  exchanging 
the  money  of  one  country  for  that  of  an- 
other .-  Exchange-broker,  n.  One  who 
negotiates  foreign  bills,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives a  small  commission. 

Exchequer,  eks-chek'er,  «.  [O.Fr.  esche- 
quier,  Fr.  tchiquier,  a  chess-board:  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  court  of  finance  from 
its  having  at  first  held  its  meetings  round 
a  table  covered  with  checked  cloth,  because 
accounts  were  taken  by  means  of  counters 
on  the  checks.  Check,  Chequer,  Chess.] 
A  state  treasury;  hence,  pecuniary  property 
in  general;  a  person's  finances  or  pecuniary 
resources;  an  ancient  English  tribunal  and 
court,  founded  chiefly  for  the  collection  and 
care  of  the  royal  revenues,  now  a  division 
3f  the  High  Court  of  Justice—  Exchequer 
Mb,  bills  for  money,  or  bills  of  credit 
issued  from  the  exchequer,  and  pledging 
:lie  government  to  repay  the  sum  with  a 
:ertain  rate  of  interest;  a  species  of  paper 
nirreucy  emitted  under  the  authority  of 
he  government,  and  in  Britain  forming  a 
>rmcipal  part  of  the  public  unfunded  debt, 
-r-.t.t  To  institute  a  process  against  in  the 
:ourt  of  exchequer. 

xcipient,  ek-sip'i-ent,  n.  [L.  excipiens, 
■mpicjitis,  ppr.  of  excipio,  to  take  out 
iiXCEPT.J  Med.  an  inert  or  slightly  active 
ubstance  employed  as  the  medium  or 
etude  for  the  administration  of  the  active 
uedicine,  as  bread-crust,  sugar,  jelly,  &c. 
xcise.  ek-slz',  n.  [From  O.D.  aksijs,  G 
erne,  excise,  corruption  of  O.Fr.  assise' 
n  assize,  a  tax.  Assize.]  A  tax  or  duty 
nposed  on  certain  commodities  of  home 
reduction  and  consumption,  as  beer  spl- 
its, &c;  or  levied  on  persons  for  licences 
)  pursue  certain  callings,  deal  in  certain 
Jmmodities,  as  well  as  use  certain  things 
irmonal  bearings,  carriages,  plate,  &c  ) 
r  the  like;  that  branch  of  the  civil  service 

1?  a     .conuected  ^th  the  collecting  of 

ich  duties.— v.t.  —  excised,   excising.     To 

vy au  excise  on  -Excisable,  ek-sl'za-bl, 

Liable  or  subject  to  excise.— Excise- 

lan,  ek-siz'man,  n.    An  inferior  officer 

the  excise. 

CClse,  ek-slz',  v.t.  —  excised,  excisinq. 
romu  excido,  excisum—ex,  out,  and  cced'o, 
'cut,  as  in  concise,  circumcise.]  To  cut 
it  or  off;  to  remove  by  cutting,  as  in 
rgery ;  to  delete  or  expunge.-Excislon, 
-sizh  on,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  out;  rel 
oval  by  cutting;  amputation;  deletion. 
:cite,  ek-sit',  v.t.— excited,  excitinq.  TFr 
v  Z'Jt?m  \  fx.cito-ex,  and  cito  (as  in 
Ail  f.  recHe)'  mtens-  of  cie0  or  do,  to 
"If^fa"  to  Gr.  kio,  to  go,  kineo, 

m?,If  ]    To  ?al1  lnto  action :  to  animate 
f  »=  \pr.0V0^e!  or  t0  stir  "P:  to  cause  to 
leHvc .  ♦    W^lch  is  dormant,  sluggish,  or 
Z  a'+-  °  ,glve  new  or  increased  action 

»  vLi  m?la-te;   1°  cal1  forth  or  increase 
e  vital  activity  of;  to  raise,  create,  or  set 


afooj      Excitable,  ak-al'u  u.  a 

oeptible  ol  excitement  .  capable  ol   being 
d;  ■  ■  Us  1  icited  or  ■tfrri  d  up;  prone 
to  or  characterized  by  excitement     Ex- 
citability,   ExcltableueM 

I'd  1  11.   ek  t]  ta  i'i  di  1,    n      The  stab    or 

quality  of  being  excitable.      EXCltailt  '  I. ' 

si  taut,    u.      Tli.it    irbiofa    1 niees  or   may 

produofi  Increased  action  in  a  living  organ 
1/111 :  an  agent  or  Influence  irhiob  arouses 

I  lie  vital  ariivity  ol  the  body  or  of  ;,,IV  oi 
the  tissiieH  or  organs;  a  st  imulant,  Excl- 
lalioil.  ek  si-ta'shon.  it.  The  act  ol  M 
citing;  excitement,-  Excitative.  Exci- 
tatory ek  sl'ta-tiv.ek-sl'ta-to-ri.a.  Having 
power  to  excite;  tending  or  serving  to  ex 
cite.— Excitement,  ok-sii'inent,  ,,.  The 
act  of  exciting;  stimulation;  the  state  of 
being  excited;  agitation;  sensation;  com- 
motion; a  state  of  aroused  or  inc. 
vital  activity  in  the  body  or  any  of  its 
tissues  or  organs;  a  vitiated  and  abnormal 
state  of  the  actions  and  sensations,  or  both, 
produced  by  stimulants,  irritants,  or  the 
like ;  that  which  excites  or  rouses ;  that 
which  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  action.— 
Exciter,  ek-sl'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  excites.— Exciting,  ek-sl'ting,  p. 
and  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action; 
producing  excitement;  deeply  interesting- 
thrilling.— Excitingly,  ek-sl'ting-li,  ado. 
So  as  to  excite.— Excitlve,  ek-si'tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  excite. 

Exclaim,  eks-klam',  v.i.  [L.  exclamo—ex, 
and  clamo,  to  call.  Claim.  J  To  utter  with 
vehemence;  to  cry  out;  to  shout;  to  declare 
with  loud  vociferation. -E.xclaliner,  eks- 
kia'mer,  n.  One  who  exclaims—  Excla- 
mation, eks-kla-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
exclaiming  or  making  an  outcry;  noisy 
talk;  vehement  vociferation;  clamour;  an 
emphatical  or  passionate  utterance;  the 
mark  or  sign  in  printing  !  by  which  em- 
phatical utterance  or  interjectional  force 
is  marked;  qram.  a  word  expressing  outcry 
an  interjection.  —  Exclamatory,  Ex- 
clamative,  eks-klam'a-to-ri,  eks-klam'a- 
tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
exclamation;  expressing  exclamation.  — 
Exclamatori  I  y,  Exelamatlvely.eks- 
klara'a-to-ri-li,  eks-klam'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In 
an  exclamatory  manner. 

Exclude,  eks-klud',  v.t.— excluded,  exclud- 
ing.   [L.  exclude-,  to  shut  out— ex,  out,  and 
claudo,  to  shut,  whence  clause,  close,  &c  J 
To  hinder  from  entering  or  from  admission; 
to  shut  out;  to  hinder  from  participation 
or  enjoyment;  to  debar;  to  except;  not  to 
comprehend  or  include  in  a  privilege,  grant 
argument,  description,  &c;  to  thrust  out- 
to  eject.  —  Exclusion,  eks-klu'zhon,  ». 
Ihe  act  of  excluding,  shutting  out,  debar- 
ring, expelling,  excepting,  or  rejecting;  the 
state  of  being  excluded.— Exclusionary, 
eks-klu'zhon-a-ri,  a.    Tending  to  exclude  or 
debar.  —  Exclnslonlsm,    eks-kla'zhon- 
izm,  n.    Exclusive  principles  or  practice  — 
Exclusionist,  eks-klQ'zhon-ist,  n.    One 
who  is  m  favour  of  exclusion— Exclu- 
sive, eks-klu'siv,  a.    Having  the  power  or 
effect  of  excluding;  possessed  and  enjoyed 
to  the  exclusion  of   others   (an   exclusive 
privilege);  not  taking  into  account  some- 
thing or  certain  individuals;  not  including 
or  comprehending  certain  things  (an  exclu- 
sive estimate):  often  with  of  (500  men  ex- 
clusive of  officers);  excluding  from  or  chary 
m  admitting  to  society  or  fellowship-  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  social  rank  of  associates- 
illiberal;  narrow.— n.    One  very  fastidious 
as  to  the  social  position  or  breeding  of  his 
associates.  —Exclusively,  eks-klu'siv-li, 
adv.    Without  admission  of  others-   with 
the  exclusion  of  all  others;  without  com- 
prehension in  a  number;  not  inclusively  — 
Exelusl  veiiess.  eks-klu'siv-nes,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  exclusive.— Exclnslv- 
ism,  eks-klu'siv-izm,  n.    Act  or  practice  of 
being  exclusive  or  fastidious  in  the  choice  of 
associates.  — Exclusory,  eks-klii'so-ri,  a. 
Exclusive;  excluding;  able  to  exclude. 

Excogitate,  eks-koj'i-tat,  v.t.— excogitated 
excogitating.  [L.  excogito  —  ex,  out,  and 
cogito,  to  think.]  To  strike  out  by  think- 
ing; to  think  out;  to  devise;  to  contrive,— 
Excogitation.  eks-koj/i-ta"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  excogitating. 


I  xcomiiiiiniralc,  ekl  ko.n   .. 
.'.'         '  communicated,    excommunicating 
|J>.  tea,  out,  and  icatum 

axon  l 
.'"'V"1"  munion  of 

''•-  church  and  deprive  of  .sjuniual  advan 
•  xpel  from  anj  a  Boeiation 
•""I  depriTe  oi  th<    privilei  ember 

»n»P— a.  OnewhoUexoommunioated;  one 
<ut  ut  from  am  privilege  Excommn- 
iii«  able,  eki  km,,  ,,,,,,,,  i,a  i,,  „  ,  ];iM( 
or  .1.  serving  to  be  excommunicated;  duo 
tenable  by  excommunication  Exeoui- 
mnnlcatlon,  eka-kom  mtt'ni  k&"ahou  n 
'  '"■  aoi  ol  excommunicating,  1 
being  excommunicated;  expul  Ion  from  the 
pommunion  of  a  ohurob,  and  deprivation  <-t 
ighta,  privilegee,  and  advantages  1  \. 
communicator,   eka-kom  mu7nl  ka-ter 

v.     One   who  excoiiiiiiunicat  1  ;        EXCOm- 

ntunlcatory,  eka-kom-mQ'ni-ka-to-ri  a 
Belating  to  or  oaueing  excommunication. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loc^; 


Excoriate,  eks-ko'riat,  v.t.  —  excorim,,! 
excoriating.  jL.L.  excorio  —  L.  ex  and 
corium,  skin,  hide.]  To  break  or  wear  oft 
the  cuticle  of;  to  abrade  a  part  of  the  skin 
so  as  to  reach  the  flesh;  to  gall.— Excori- 
ation, eks-k0'ri-a"8hon,  n.  The  act  of 
excoriating;  a  galling;  abrasion. 

Excorticate,  eks-kor'ti-kat,  v.t.  [L.  ex 
priv.,  and  cortex,  corticis,  the  bark  ]  To 
strip  of  the  bark  or  rind.— Excortlca- 

Hon.  eks-kor/ti-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
excorticating. 

Excrement,  eks'kre-ment,  n.  [L.  excre- 
mentum,  from  excerno,  excretum,  to  sift  out 
—ex,  out,  and cer no,  to  separate.  Discern  ] 
Matter  discharged  from  the  animal  body 
after  digestion;  alvine  discharge  —  Ex- 
cremental,  Excrenientltiai,  Ex- 
cremcntltious,  eks-kre-men'tal,  eks'- 
kre-men-tish"al,  eks'kre-men-tish"us,  a 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  excrement- 
consisting  of  matter  excreted  from  the 
animal  body. 

Excrement,;  eks'kre-ment,  n.  [L  ex- 
cresco,  excretum,  to  grow  out  or  forth  Ex- 
crescence.] Anything  growing  out  of  the 
body,  as  hair,  nails,  feathers,  &c.    (Shak.) 

Excrescence,  Excrcsccncy,  eks-kres'- 
ens,  eks-kres'en-si,  n.  [Fr.  excrescence,  from 
Ij.  excrescens,  pp.  of  excresco,  to  grow  out 
—ex,  out,  and  cresco,  to  grow  (in  crescent, 
concrete,  increase,  &c.).]  Anything  which 
grows  out  of  something  else  and  is  useless 
or  disfiguring  (as  a  wart  or  tumour);  a  use- 
less or  troublesome  outgrowth;  hence  a 
troublesome  superfluity.  —  Excrescent 
eks-kres'ent,  a.  Growing  out  of  something 
else  in  an  abnormal  manner,  as  a  wart  or 
tumour. 

Excrete,  eks-kret',  v.t.—  excreted,  excreting. 
[L.  excerno,  excretum.    Excrement  ]    To 
separate  and  throw  off  from  the  body  by 
vital  action;   to  discharge.— Excretion 
eks-kre'shon,  ».    A  separation  of  some  fluid 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  glands-  a 
discharge  of  animal  fluids  from  the  body- 
that  which  is  discharged.  —  Excretive' 
Excretory,  eks'kre-tiv,   eks'kre-to-ri,    a! 
Having  the  quality  of  excreting  or  throwing  f 
off  excrementitious  matter,  —n.    Anat    af 
duct  or  vessel  destined  to  receive  secreted 
fluids  and  to  excrete  them. 

Excruciate,  eks-kro'shi-at,  v.t— excruci- 
ated, excruciating.  [L.  excrucio,  excruci- 
atum  —  ex,  and  crucio,  to  torment,  from 
cnix,  a  cross.  Cross.]  To  cause  extreme 
pain  or  torture  to;  to  torment;  to  inflict 
most  severe  pain  on.  —  Excruciating, 
eks-kro'shi-a-ting,  p.  and  a.  Extremely 
painful;  distressing;  torturing:  tormenting 
—Excruciatingly,  eks-kro'shi-a-ting-li, 
adv.  In  an  excruciating  manner.— Excru- 
ciation, eks-kr6'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  excruciating;  torture;  extreme  pain  • 
vexation. 

Excubltory,  Exenbi tori  11m,  eks-ku' 
bi-to-n,  eks-kuT)i-to"ri-um,  n.  [L.  excubitor 
a  watchman  —  ex,  out.  and  cubo,  to  lie  1 
Arch,  a  gallery  in  a  church  where  public- 
watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  some 
festival,  and  from  which  the  great  shrines 
were  observed;  a  watching-loft. 

Exculpate,  eks'kul-pat,   v.t.— exculpated. 


8,  go;      j,  job;      a,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      th,  then;  th.  t*in; 


w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  a<rure 
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tmmtpaHng.  [L.L.  txottipo,  exmilpatum 
L.  ex,  and  i-hIjh>,  eulpatwn,  to  blame,  from 
culpa,  a  fault.  I  To  dear  from  a  charge  or 
Imputation  of  fault  or  guilt;  to  vindicate 
from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime;  to  relievo 
of  or  free  from  blame;  to  regard  as  inno- 
cent; to  exonerate;  to  absolve;  to  excuse. 
— Exculpation,  eks-kul  pa'shon,  ».  The 
act  of  exculpating;  what  exculpates;  an 
exouae.-  Exculpatory,  eka  kul'pa-to-ri, 
<i.  Able  to  exculpate;  containing  excusatory 
evidence. 

Exciirrcnt,  cks-kur'ent,  a.   [L.  excurrens, 
exi-iirreiitis,  ppr.   of  cxcuito— ex,  out,  and 
curro,  to  run]     Hot.  projecting  or  running 
beyond  the  edge  or  point,  as  when  the  mid- 
rib of  a  leaf  projects  beyond  the  apex. 
Excursion,  eks-ker'shon,  n.    [L.  excursio, 
from  excurro— ex,  out,  and  curro,  to  run.] 
Act  of  running  out  or  forth;  a  deviation 
from  a  fixed  or  usual  course;  a  wandering 
from  a  subject  or  main  design;  digression; 
a  journey  for  pleasure  or  health,  with  the 
view  of  return;  a  trip.—  Excursion  train,  a 
railway  train  specially  put  on  for  carrying 
passengers  on  a  pleasure  trip  for  a  certain 
distance  and  at  a  low  fare.— Excursion- 
ist, eks-ker'shon-ist,  n.     One  who  makes 
an  excursion;  specifically,  one  who  travels 
by  an  excursion  train;  one  who  profession- 
ally provides  the  public  with  facilities  for 
making  excursions.—  Excursloillze,  eks- 
ker'shon-iz,  v.i.   To  make  an  excursion;  to 
take  part  in  an  excursion.— Excursive, 
eks-ker'siv,  a.    Given  to  making  excursions; 
rambling;    wandering.  —  Excursively, 
eks-ker'siv-li,  adv.   In  an  excursive  manner. 
— Excursiveness,    eks-ker'siv-nes,    n. 
The  condition  or  character  of  being  excur- 
sive.—Excursus,  eks-ker'sus,  n.    [L.]    A 
dissertation  appended  to  a  book,  discussing 
some  important  point  or  topic  more  fully 
than  could  be  done  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
Excuse,  eks-kuz',   v. t.— excused,  excusing. 
[L.  excuso—ex,  out,  and  causa,  a  cause,  a 
suit.]    To  free  from  accusation  or  the  im- 
putation of  fault  or  blame;  to  relieve  from 
blame;  to  exculpate;  to  absolve;  to  justify; 
to  pardon  (a  fault),  to  forgive,  or  to  admit 
to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  overlook;  to 
free  from  an  obligation  or  duty;  to  release 
by  favour.— n.  (eks-kus').    A  plea  offered  in 
extenuation  of  a  fault  or  irregular  deport- 
ment; apology;  that  which  extenuates  or 
justifies  a  fault.— Excusable,  eks-ku'za- 
bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  excused;  pardon- 
able; admitting  of  excuse.— Excusable- 
liess,   eks-ku'za-bl-nes,  n.     The  state  of 
being  excusable.— Excusably,  eks-ku'za- 
bli,  adv.    In  an  excusable  manner;  pardon- 
ably. —  Excusatory,    eks-ku'za-to-ri,    a. 
Making  excuse ;  containing  excuse  or  apo- 
logy; apologetical.— ExcuselCSS,  eks-kus'- 
les.  a.    Having  no  excuse;  such  as  to  ex- 
clude excuse  or  apology.— Excuser,  eks- 
ku'zer,  n.    One  who  excuses. 
Exeat,    ek'se-at.     [L.,    let   him   depart.] 
Leave  of  absence  given  to  a  student  in  the 
English  universities;  the  permission  granted 
by  a  bishop  to  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his 
diocese. 

Execrate,  ek'se-krat,  v.t— execrated,  exe- 
crating. [Fr.  execrer,  from  L.  execror—ex, 
and  sacer,  consecrated  or  dedicated  to  a 
deity,  accursed.  Sacred.]  To  denounce 
evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  on;  to 
curse ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly ;  to  abhor ; 
to  abominate.— Execrable,  ek'se-kra-bl, 
a.  Deserving  to  be  execrated  or  cursed; 
very  hateful;  detestable;  abominable.— Ex- 
ecrably, ek'se-kra-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner 
deserving  of  execration ;  detestably. — Ex- 
ecration, ek-se-kra'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
execrating ;  a  curse  pronounced ;  impreca- 
tion of  evil;  utter  detestation;  the  object 
execrated.— Exeerative,  Execratory, 
ek'se-kra-tiv,  ek'se-kra-to-ri,  a.  Denouncing 
evil;  cursing;  vilifying.—  Execratory,  n. 
A  formulary  of  execration. 
Execute,  ek'se-kut,  v.t.— executed,  execut- 
ing. [Fr.  extculer,  from  L.  exsequor,  exse- 
cutus,  to  follow  to  the  end— ex,  and  sequor, 
to  follow,  as  in  sequence,  prosecute,  persecute, 
pursue,  ensue,  &c]  To  follow  out;  to  per- 
form; to  do;  to  carry  into  complete  effect; 
to  complete;  to  accomplish;  to  finish;  to 


give  effect    to;   to  put  in   force  (a  law  or 
measure);  to  inflict;  to  Inflict  capital  pun* 

islmieut  on;    to  put  to  death  ;   to  perform 
what  is  required  to  give  validity  to  (a  writ- 
ing), as  by  Signing  and  sealing;  to  perform 
(a  piece  Of  music)  on  an  instrument  or  with 
the    voice      Executable,   ek  sc-ku'ta  bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  executed.— Execu- 
tant, eg  zek'ii-tant,  n.     One  who  executes 
or  performs;    a  performer.  —  Execuler, 
ek'se-ku-ter,  n.   One  who  perforins  or  carries 
into  effect.— Execution,  ek-se-ku'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  executing;   performance;   the 
mode  of  producing  or  performing  an  artistic 
work,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
accomplished:  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  by  putting  a  criminal  to 
death;    a  case  of  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  by  arresting  the  goods  or 
bodyof  a  debtor.— To  do  execution,  to  cause 
great  damage;  to  have  a  destructive  effect 
(as  a  storm  or  a  cannon-ball).  —  Execu- 
tioner,   ek-se-ku'shon-er,    n.      One   who 
inflicts  a  capital  punishment  in  pursuance 
of  a  legal  warrant.— Executive,  eg-zek'Q- 
tiv,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  executing  or 
performing;  designed  or  fitted  for  execu- 
tion, administering,  or  carrying  into  effect, 
laws;  governing.—  n.   The  person  (or  body 
of  persons)  who  superintends  the  execution 
of  the  laws;   the  person  or  persons  who 
administer  the  government.— Executive- 
ly, eg-zek'u-tiv-li,  adv.    In  the  way  of  ex- 
ecuting or  performing.— Executor,  ek'se- 
ku-ter,  n.    One  who  executes  or  performs; 
a  performer  or  doer;   law,  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  a  testator  to  execute  his  will  or 
to  see  it  carried  into  effect:    in  this  sense 
pronounced  eg-zek'u-ter.— Executorial, 
eg-zek/u-to"ri-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  ex- 
ecutor. —  Executorship,    eg-zek'u-ter- 
ship,  n.    The  office  of  an  executor.— Ex- 
ecutory,   eg-zek'u-to-ri,    a.     Performing 
official  duties;    carrying  laws  into  effect; 
executive.  —  Executrix,   Executress, 
eg-zek'u-triks,  eg-zek'Q-tres,  n.    A  female 
executor;  a  woman  appointed  by  a  testator 
to  execute  his  will. 

Exegesis,    ek-se-je'sis,    n.      [Gr.    exegesis, 
from  exegeomai,  to  explain— ex,  and  hegeo- 
mai,  to  lead,  to  guide.]    The  exposition  or 
interpretation  of  any  literary  production, 
but  more    particularly  the    exposition    or 
interpretation  of  Scripture;  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  sacred  interpretation; 
exegetics;  hermeneutics.— Exegetic,  Ex- 
egetical,    ek-se-jet'ik,    ek-se-jet'i-kal,    a. 
Explanatory;  tending  to  illustrate  or  un- 
fold;  expository.— Exegetically,    ek-se- 
jet'i-kal-li,   adv.     By  way  of   exegesis   or 
explanation.— Exegetics,  ek-se-jet'iks,  n. 
The  science  which  lays  down  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  scriptural  interpretation;  exe- 
gesis; hermeneutics.— Exegetist,   Exe- 
gete,  ek-se-je'tist,  ek'se-jet,  n.  One  skilled 
in  exegesis;  an  expounder  or  interpreter. 
Exemplar,  eg-zem'pler,  n.  [L.  Example.] 
A  model,  original,  or  pattern  to  be  copied 
or  imitated;  a  person  who  serves  as  a  pat- 
tern. —  Exemplary,   eg'zem-pla-ri,    a. 
Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation; 
worthy  of  imitation;  such  as  may  serve  for 
a  warning  to  others;  such  as  may  deter. — 
Exemplarlly,  eg'zem-pla-ri-li,  adv.    In 
an   exemplary   manner.  —  Exemplar!- 
liess,  eg'zem-pla-ri-nes,  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  exemplary. 
Exemplify,    eg-zem'pli-fi,    v.t.— exempli- 
fied,   exemplifying.     [L.L.    exemplifico,    to 
exemplify — L.  exemplum,  an  example,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    To  show  or  illustrate  by 
example;  to  serve  as  an  example  or  instance 
of;  to  make  an  attested  copy  or  transcript 
of.  —  Exemplifiable,  eg-zem'pli-fi-a-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  exemplified.— Exem- 
plification, eg-zem'pli-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  exemplifying;  a  showing  or  illustrat- 
ing by  example;  that  which  exemplifies.— 
Exempllfier,    eg-zem'pli-fi-er,  n.     One 
that  exemplifies. 

Exempt,  eg-zemt',  v.t.  [Fr.  exempter;  L. 
eximo,  exemptum,  to  take  out,  to  remove 
—ex,  out,  and  emo,  to  buy,  to  take.]  To 
free  or  permit  to  be  free  from  any  charge, 
burden,  restraint,  duty,  &c,  to  which  others 
are  subject;  to  privilege;  to  grant  immunity 


(no  man  ii  exempted  from  Buffering).  —  a. 
Free  from  any  service,  charge,  burden,  tax, 
duty,  requisition,  or  evil  of  any  kind  to 
winch  others  are  subject;  not  BUDJect;  not 
liable;  not  included;  freed;  free.— n.  One 
who  is  exempted;  one  not  subject.— Ex- 
emption, eg-zem'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
exempting;  the  state  of  being  exempt;  im- 
munity; privilege. 

Exequatur,  ek-se-kwa'ter,  n.  [L.,  let  him 
perform  or  execute.]  A  written  recogni- 
tion of  a  person  in  the  character  of  consul 
or  commercial  agent;  an  official  permission 
to  perform  some  act. 

Exequies,  ek'se-kwiz,  n.  pi.  [L.  exequi/n, 
from  exequor,  exsequor  —  ex,  out  of,  and 
sequor,  to  follow.  Execute.]  Funeral  rites; 
the  ceremonies  of  burial;  obsequies.  — Ex- 
eqiilal.f  ek-se'kwi-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
funeral  ceremonies. 

Exercise,  ek'ser-slz,  n.    [Fr.  exercice,  from 
L.  exercitium,  exercise,  from  exerceo,  txer- 
citum,  to  exercise— ex,  out,  and  arceo,  to 
inclose,  to  hinder.]     A  putting  in  action 
the  powers  or  faculties  of  (the  eyes,  the 
limbs,  the  mind);  use;  employment;  prac- 
tice or  performance;  a  carrying  out  in  ac- 
tion, or  performing  the  duties  of  anything 
(the  exercise  of  an  art,  trade,  occupation); 
exertion  of  the  body  as  conducive  to  health; 
bodily  exertion  as  a  part  of  regimen;  sys- 
tematic exertion  of  the  body  for  amuse- 
ment or   in   order   to  acquire  some  art, 
dexterity,  or  grace;  any  such  art  or  dexter- 
ity acquired  by  bodily  training;  training  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  management  of  arms 
and  in   military  evolutions;  drill;   moral 
training;   discipline;   a  lesson  or  example 
for  the  practice  of  learners;  a  achool  task; 
puritan   week-day  service  and   sermon.— 
v.t.— exercised,  exercising.    To  set  in  exer- 
cise or  operation;  to  employ;  to  set  or  keep 
in  a  state  of  activity;  to  exert  (the  body, 
the  mind)  to  put  in  practice;  to  carry  out 
in  action  (to  exercise  authority);  to  train, 
discipline,  or  improve  by  practice;  to  task; 
to  keep  employed  or  busy;  to  cause  to  think 
earnestly  and  laboriously;  to  give  anxiety 
to;  to  make  uneasy;  to  task  or  try  with 
something  grievous;    to  pain  or  afflict.— 
v.i.  To  exercise  one's  self;  to  take  exercise. 
—Exerciser,  ek'ser-sT-zer,  n.     One  who 
or  that  which  exercises.— Exercisible, 
ek'ser-sl-zi-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being  exer- 
cised, enjoyed,  or  enforced.— Exerclta- 
tion,  ek-ser'si-ta"shon,  n.    [L.  exercitatio.) 
Exercise;  practice;  use. 
Exergue,  eg-zerg',  n.     [Gr.  ex,  out,  and 
ergon,  work.]    The  small  space  beneath  the 
base-line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin 
or  medal,  left  for  the  date,  engraver's  name, 
or  something  of  minor  importance. 
Exert,  eg-zert',  v.t.    [L.  exerto,  exserto,  to 
stretch  out,  to  thrust  forth,  freq.  from  ex- 
sero,  exsertum,  to  thrust  out  or  forth— ex, 
out,  and  sero,  to  join.    Series.]    To  put 
forth  (strength,  force,  ability);  to  put  in 
action;  to  bring  into  active  operation  (the 
mind,  the  bodily  powers);  refl.  to  use  efforts; 
to   strive;    to   put   forth  one's   powers.— 
Exertion,  eg-zer'shon,  n.     The   act  of 
exerting;    a  putting  forth  of  power;   an 
effort;  a  striving  or  struggling;  endeavour; 
trial. 

Exeunt.    Exit. 

Exfoliate,  eks-fo'li-at,  v.i.— exfoliated,  ex- 
foliating. [L.  exfolio,  exfoliatum,  to  strip 
of  leaves— ex,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  To  sepa- 
rate and  come  off  in  scales;  to  split  into 
scales.— v.t.  To  free  from  scales  or  splinters. 
—Exfoliation,  eks-fo'li-a"shon,  n.  The 
process  of  exfoliating  or  separation  in  scales; 
desquamation;  separation  into  scales  or' 
laminae,  as  in  a  mineral.— Exfoliative, 
eks-fo'li-a-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  01 
causing  exfoliation. 

Exhale,  egz-hal',  v.t— exhaled,  exhaling. 
IL.  exhalo—ex,  out,  and  halo,  to  breathe. 
To  breathe  or  send  out  (something  of  a 
vaporous  or  gaseous  character);  to  emit, 
as  vapour;  also,  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in 
vapour  or  minute  particles.—  v.i.  To >  nsf 
or  pass  off,  as  vapour;  to  vanish.— Exnai' 
able,  egz-hala-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
exhaled  or  evaporated.— Exualant,  IvX- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  atmne-the  Fr.  u. 


EXHAUST 

lialciit.  egi  haTant,  eg/  in  lent,  ■<     Huv 

Ini  die  Quality  of  exhaling  or  evaporating. 

Exhalation,  egz  ha  l&'shon,  n.    1 1,  ex 

kalatio  ]    The  act  or  process  «»f  exhaling; 

ration;    that    which    is  exhaled;    that 
which   is   emitted   or   which    rises    in   the 
form  of  vapour;  emanation;  effluvium. 
Exhaust,  egs-bast',  v.t.    [L.  rxhaurio,  ex 

urn     <\r,  out,  up,  ami  hanrio,  to  .haw. 

i<n  water.]  To  draw  out  or  drain  off 
th,-  whole  of;  to  consume  or  use  up;  to 
emptv  by  drawing  out  the  contents;  to  use 
or  expi  ud  the  whole  of  by  exertion;  to  wear 
out;  to  tire;  to  treat  thoroughly;  to  leave 

nothing   unsaid    regarding.      Exhauster, 
.    n.      One   who  or   that    which 
Exhaustible,  egz  hfts'ti  hi,  a. 
ihle  of   being  exhausted,   drained   off, 
consumed,   or  brought  to  an  end. —  Ex- 
haust Iblllty,  egz  has'ti-blTi-ti,  n.   Capa 
billty  of    being   exhausted;    the   state  of 
being  exhaustible.  —  Exhausting,   egz- 
ing,  it.     Tending  to  exhaust,  weaken, 

or  fatigue.    Exhaustion,  egz-has'tyon,  n. 

The  act  of  exhausting;  the  state  of  being 
listed  or  emptied;  the  state  of  being 
deprived  of  strength  or  spirits;  a  state  of 
complete  fatigue  and  bodily  weakness.— 
Exhaustive,  egz-hfts'tiv,  a.  Causing  ex- 
haustion; tending  to  exhaust;  treating  of 
a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  part 
Of  it  unexamined;  thorough.— Exhaus- 
tively, egz-has'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  exhaus- 
tive manner.— Exha  listless,  egz-hast'les, 
a.  Not  to  be  exhausted;  inexhaustible. — 
Exhaust-pipe,  n.  The  pipe  of  a  steam- 
engine  that  conveys  waste  steam  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser,  or  through  which 
it  escapes  to  the  atmosphere.— Exhaust- 
steam,  n.  The  steam  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  cylinder  after  it  has  produced 
motion  of  the  piston.— Exhaust-valve, 
n.  The  valve  which  regulates  the  passage 
of  waste  steam  from  the  cylinder. 
Exhibit,  egz-hib'it,  v.t.  [L.  exhibeo,  ex- 
hibitum—tx,  out,  and  habep,  habitum,  to 
hold,  as  in  prohibit,  &c.  Habit.]  To  hold 
out  or  present  to  view;  to  present  for  in- 
spection; to  show;  to  manifest  publicly 
(to  exhibit  a  noble  example);  med.  to  ad- 
minister by  way  of  medicine  or  remedy.— 
v.i.  To  show  one's  self  in  some  particular 
capacity  or  character;  to  exhibit  one's 
manufactures  or  productions  at  a  public 
exhibition.—  n.  Anything  exhibited,  as  at 
a  public  exhibition;  a  document  or  other 
thing  shown  to  a  witness  when  giving  evi- 
dence, and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  evi- 
dence.— Exhtblter,  egz-hib'i-ter,  re.  One 
who  .exhibits;  one  who  presents  a  petition. 
—Exhibit Ion,  eks-hi-bish'on,  n.  [L.  ex- 
hibition The  act  of  exhibiting;  a  showing 
or  presenting  to  view;  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited; especially  a  public  display,  as  of 
works  of  art,  natural  products,  manufac- 
tures, feats  of  skill,  and  the  like;  formerly 
an  allowance,  pension,  or  salary;  hence,  a 
beuefaction  settled  for  the  maintenance  of 
scholars  in  English  universities;  med.  the 
act  of  administering  a  remedy. — Exhibi- 
tioner, eks-hi-bish'on-er,  n.  In  English 
universities,  one  who  has  a  pension  or 
allowance  granted  for  his  maintenance. — 
Exhibit i ve, t  egz-hib'i-tiv,  a.  Serving  for 
exhibition ;  representative.— Exhibitor, 
egz-hib'i-ter,  re.  One  who  exhibits. — Ex- 
hlbitory,  egz-hib'i-to-ri,  a.  Exhibiting; 
showing;  intended  to  exhibit  or  display. 

Exhilarate,  egz-hil'a-rat,  v.t. —exhila- 
rated, exhilarating.  [L.  exhilaro—ex,  and 
hilaro,  to  make  merry,  from  hilaris,  merry, 
jovial]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry;  to  in- 
spire with  hilarity;  to  make  glad  or  joyous; 
to  inspirit;  to  gladden;  to  cheer.—  Exllll- 
arant,  egz-hil'a-rant,  a.  Exhilarating. — 
n.  That  which  exhilarates.— Exhilara- 
ting, egz-hil'a-ra-ting,  a.  Such  as  to  ex- 
hilarate or  make  cheerful.  —  Exhllara- 
tingly,  egz-hil'a-ra-ting-li,  adv.  In  an 
exhilarating  manner.  —  Exhilaration, 
egz-hila-ra"shon,  re.  The  act  of  exhilara- 
ting; cheerfulness;  enlivenment;  gladness; 
gaiety. 

Exhort,  egz-hort',  v.t.  [L.  exhortor—ex, 
and  hortor,  to  encourage,  to  advise.]  To 
incite  by  words  or  advice;  to  animate  or 
urge  by  arguments  to  laudable  conduct  or 
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oouim  of  lotion;  to  ad  viae,  warn,  or  caution; 

to  admonish  i't.  To  UM  WOrdl  <>i  aigu 
incuts  to  incite  to  rood  deeds  Exhorta- 
tion, eki  hor  tft'snon,  a     The  ad  01  prac 

in f  exhorting;  language  Intended  to  In 

cite  and  snooursge;  i  persuasive  discourse; 
a  homily;  an  Admonition  Exhorliitlt  e, 
Exhorlntory.  ega-hor'ta-tiv,  egs-hor'ta 
to  11,  K.    Containing  exhortation;  tending 

tu   exhort  ;    serving    for  exhortation       l.\ 
horler.  eg/,  hor'ter,  n.    One  who  exhorts 
or  enoouragea 

Exhuiiie.  eks  hum',  b  t.  txhwned,  twhum- 
ina.   [  i'"r.  (■'  h  nun  p.  to  dig  out  of  I  he  ground 

—  Li.  ex,  out,  and  humus,  earth,  ground 
(akin  fiumblt). )    To  dig  up  after  having  been 

buried:  to  disinter.    Exhumation     1 
hu-ma'shon,  n.    The  act  of  exhuming. 

Exigence.  Exigency,  ek'si-jenB,  ek'si- 
jen-si,  n.  [Fr.  exigence,  from  L.  exigo,  to 
drive  out  or  forth,  to  demand,  to  exact. 
Exact.]  The  state  of  being  urgent  or 
pressing;  urgent  demand;  urgency;  a  press- 
ing necessity;  emergency.  Exigent,  ek'- 
si-jent,  a.  Pressing;  requiring  immediate 
aid  or  action.  —  Exigible,  ek'si-ji-bl,  a. 
That  may  be  exacted;  demandable;  requir- 
able. 

Exiguous,  ek-sig'u-us,  a.  [L.  exiguus, 
scanty.]  Small;  slender;  minute;  diminu- 
tive.—Exiguity,  ek-si-gu'i-ti,  n.  [L.  exi- 
guitas.]    Small ness;  slenderness. 

Exile,  eg'zil,  n.  [Fr.  exil,  banishment, 
exili,  an  exiled  person,  from  L.  exsilium, 
banishment,  exsul,  a  banished  person— ex, 
out,  and  root  of  salio,  to  leap  (whence 
salient,  sally);  Skr.  sar,  to  go.]  The  state 
of  being  expelled  from  one's  native  country 
or  place  of  residence  by  authority,  and  for- 
bidden to  return,  either  for  a  limited  time 
or  for  perpetuity;  banishment;  a  removal 
to  a  foreign  country  for  residence;  a  sepa- 
ration from  one's  country  and  friends  by 
distress  or  necessity;  the  person  banished 
or  expelled  from  his  country,  or  who  leaves 
his  country  and  resides  in  another.— v.t. — 
exiled,  exiling.  To  banish:  to  cause  to  be 
an  exile.  —  Exilement, t  eg-zll'ment,  n. 
Banishment. 

Exist,  eg-zist',  v.i.  [Fr.  exister,  from  L. 
existo—ex,  and  sisto,  to  stand,  as  in  assist, 
consist,  &c.  State,  Stand.]  To  have  ac- 
tual existence  or  being,  whether  in  the 
form  of  matter  or  of  spirit;  to  be;  to  live; 
to  continue  to  have  life  or  animation;  to 
continue  to  be.— Existence,  eg-zis'tens, 
re.  The  state  of  being  or  existing;  continu- 
ance of  being;  that  which  exists;  an  entity. 
—Existent,  eg-zis'tent,  a.  Having  ex- 
istence; being.— Existential,  eg-zis-ten'- 
shal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
in  existence. 

Exit,  ek'sit,  re.  [L.,  he  goes  out,  from  exeo, 
to  go  out— ex,  out,  and  eo,  to  go.]  The  de- 
parture of  a  player  from  the  stage  when 
he  has  performed  his  part;  a  direction  in 
a  play  to  mark  the  time  of  an  actor's 
quitting  the  stage;  any  departure;  the  act 
of  quitting  the  stage  of  action  or  of  life; 
death;  decease;  a  way  of  departure;  pas- 
sage out  of  a  place.— Exeunt,  ek'se-unt. 
They  go  out:  a  common  .direction  in  plays, 
referring  to  more  of  the  actors  than  one. 

Exocarp,  ek'so-karp,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  outside, 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  the  outer  layer  of  a 
pericarp. 

Exocnlate.t  eks-ok'Q-lat,  v.t.  To  put  out 
the  eyes  of.— Exoculation,  re.    The  act 

of  exoculating. 

Exodlc,  ek-sod'ik,  a.  [Exodus.  ]  Physiol. 
a  term  applied  to  certain  nerves  which 
conduct  influences  from  the  spinal  marrow 
outward  to  the  body;  motor. 

Exodus,  ek'so-dus,  n.  [Gr.  exodos—ex,  and 
hodos,  way.]  Departure  from  a  place; 
especially,  the  emigration  of  large  bodies 
of  people  from  one  country  to  another; 
the  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  gives  a  history  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Exogamy,  ek-sog'a-mi.  re.  [Gr.  exo,  with- 
out, and  gamos,  marriage.]  A  custom 
among  certain  savage  tribes  which  pro- 
hibits a  man  from  marrying  a  woman  of 
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bin  own  tribe,  ami  10  l< -ads  t  he  m<  n  to  |  SO 

tuie  theii  h  Iti  i  from  among  otb<  i  1 1 
Exogamoua,  sk-eog'e-mus,  a      0 
belonging  to  exogamy;    oharaoterlied  by 
exogamy. 

Exogcn,  sk'sO-jen,  n     [<;r   tmi,  without, 
and  root  y. u,  to  produce  |    One  oi 
plants  forming  a  huge  primary  class,  of  the 
ibis  kingdom,  ko  Darned  because  the 
growth  of  the  stem  takes  place  bj  s  i 

sion  of  rings  of  new  wood  externally,  or 
from  the  eeiiiial  pith  outwards  to  the  hark 

or  (in  iniif.  renoa     Exogenous,  eh 

nus,  a.    l'ertainingor  belonging  to  the  class 

Bxogene. 

Ex  on,  ek'son,  n.  [O.Fr.  txoini,  excused, 
exempt  |  In  England  the  name  given  to 
four  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
body-guard. 

Exonerate,  eg-zon'er-at,  v.t.— exonerated, 
exonerating.  [L.  exonero,  exoneratum  em, 
priv.,  and  onus,  oneris,  a  load  (whence  also 
onerous).]  To  relieve  of  a  charge  or  of 
blame;  to  clear  of  something  that  lies  upon 
the  character  as  an  imputation;  to  discharge 
of  responsibility,  obligation,  duty,  or  liabil- 
ity.—Exoneration,  eg-zon'er-a"shon,  re. 
The  act  of  exonerating.— Exonerative, 
eg-zon'er-ativ,  a.  Freeing  from  a  burden 
or  obligation. 

Exonllthalmla,  eks-of-thal'mi-a,  n.  [Gr. 
exo,  without,  and  ophthalmox,  an  eye.]  Med. 
a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  through  disease. 

Exorable,  ek'so-ra-bl,  a.  [L.  exorabilis, 
from  ex,  and  oro,  to  pray.]  That  may  be 
moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 

Exorbitance,  Exorbitancy,  eg-zor^i- 
tans,  eg-zor'bi-tan-si,  re.  [L.L.  exorbitantia, 
from  exorbito,  to  go  out  of  the  track— L. 
ex,  out,  and  orbita,  a  rut  made  by  a  wheel, 
from  orbis,  a  circle.  Orb  ]  A  going  be- 
yond rule  or  ordinary  limits;  excess;  ex- 
travagance {exorbitance  of  demands,  of 
prices).  — Exorbitant,  eg-zor'bi-tant,  a. 
Going  beyond  the  established  limits  of  right 
or  propriety;  excessive;  extravagant;  enor- 
mous. —Exorbitantly,  eg-zor'bi-tant-li, 
adv.    In  an  exorbitant  manner. 

Exorcise,  ek'sor-slz,  v.t.— exorcised,  exor- 
cising. [Fr.  exorciser,  from  Gr.  exorkizo — 
ex,  intens.,  and  horkizo,  to  bind  by  oath, 
from  horkos,  an  oath.]  To  expel  or  cast 
out  by  conjurations,  prayers,  and  cere- 
monies; to  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by 
adjurations  and  ceremonies;  to  deliver  from 
the  influence  or  presence  of  malignant 
spirits  or  demons.— Exorciser,  Exor- 
cist, ek'sor-si-zer,  ek'sor-sist,  n.  One  who 
exorcises.  —  Exorcism,  ek'sor-sizm,  n. 
The  act  of  exorcising;  a  prayer  or  charm 
used  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

Exordium,  eg-zor'di-um,  n.  [L.,  from 
exordior,  to  begin  a  web,  to  lay  the  warp- 
ex,  and  ordior,  to  begin  a  web,  to  begin.] 
The  beginning  of  anything;  specifically, 
the  introductory  part  of  a  discourse,  which 
prepares  the  audience  for  the  main  subject. 
—Exordial,  eg-zor'di-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  exordium;  introductory;  initial. 

Exorhiza,  ek-so-ri'za,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  outside, 
and  rhiza,  a  root.]  The  rootlet  of  an  ex- 
ogenous plant.  —  Exorhizal,  Exorhi- 

zous,  ek-so-n'zal,  ek-so-ri'zus,  a.  Bot.  a 
term  applied  to  exogenous  roots  because 
they  push  out  directly  in  a  tapering  manner, 
and  do  not  come  out  in  the  form  of  numer- 
ous rootlets  through  sheaths,  as  in  mono- 
cotyledons. 

Exosheleton,  ek'so-skel-e-ton,  n.  [Gr. 
exo,  without,  and  skeleton.]  The  external 
skeleton ;  all  those  structures  which  are 
produced  by  the  hardening  of  the  integu- 
ment, as  the  shells  of  the  Crustacea,  the 
scales  and  plates  of  fishes  and  reptiles;  der- 
mo-skeleton. 

Exosmose,  Exosmosls,  ek'sos-mos,  ek- 
sos-mo'sis,  re.  [Gr.  exo,  outside,  and  osmos, 
impulsion,  from  othed,  to  thrust,  to  push] 
The  passage  of  gases  or  liquids  through 
membranes  or  porous  media,  from  within 
outward,  the  reverse  process  being  called 
endosmose.— Exosmotlc,  ek-sos-mot'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosmose. 
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Exostome,  ek'sos-tom.  n.  [Gr.  ex,  and 
atoma,  a  mouth.]  Bot.  the  aperture  through 

the  outer  Integument  of  an  ovule. 
Exostosis,  ok  sos-to'sis,  n.  [Gr.  ex,  and 
osteon,  a  bone.]  Any  protuberanoa  or  en- 
largement of  a  bono  which  in  not  natural; 
a  disease  of  trees,  in  which  knots  or  large 
tumours  are  formed. 

Exoteric,  Exotericul,  ek-so-ter'ik,  ek- 
so-ter'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  exoterikox,  external, 
f roni  exote ros,  exterior  Kid,  without.  |  Kuit- 
ahle  to  be  imparted  to  the  public;  hence, 
capable  of  being  readily  or  fully  oompre- 
hended ;  public ;  opposed  to  esoteric  or 
secret.  —  Exoterleally,  ek-so-ter'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  an  exoteric  manner.— Exotcrl- 
clsill,  ek-so-ter'i-sizm,  n.  Exoteric  doc- 
trines or  principles,  or  the  profession  or 
teaching  of  such. 

ExotlieclliIU,  ek-so-the'shi-um,  n.  [Gr. 
exo,  outside,  and  theke,  a  case.]  Bot.  the 
coat  of  an  anther. 

Exothermic,  eks-o-ther'mik,  a.  [Gr.  exo, 
outside,  thermos,  heat.]  Of  chemical  com- 
pounds or  reactions,  formed  with  or  involv- 
ing evolution  of  heat.    See  Endothermic. 

Exotic,  Exotlcal,  eg-zot'ik.  eg-zot'i-kal, 
a.  [Gr.  exotikos,  from  exo,  outward, J  In- 
troduced from  a  foreign  country;  not  native; 
foreign;extraneous.— Exotic,  n.  Anything 
of  foreign  origin,  as  a  plant,  tree,  word, 
practice,  introduced  from  a  foreign  country. 
— Exoticism,  eg-zot'i-sizm,  n.  The  state 
of  being  exotic;  anything  exotic,  as  a  foreign 
word  or  idiom. 

Expand,  eks-pand',  v.t.  [L.  expando—ex, 
and  pando,  to  spread  out,  to  extend,  to 
open  (seen  also  in  pace,  pass,  &c.).J  To 
spread  out  so  as  to  give  greater  extent  to; 
to  open  out;  to  cause  the  particles  or  parts 
of  to  spread  or  stand  apart,  thus  increasing 
the  bulk;  to  dilate;  to  enlarge  in  bulk;  to 
distend;  to  widen  or  extend. — v.i.  To  be- 
come opened,  spread  apart,  dilated,  dis- 
tended, or  enlarged.— Expanse,  eks-pans', 
n.  [L.  expansum.]  A  widely  expanded 
surface  or  space;  a  wide  extent  of  space. — 
Expansible,  eks-pan'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  expanded,  extended,  dilated,  or  dif- 
fused. —  Expansibility,  eks-pan'si-bil"i- 
ti,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  expanded. — 
Expansibly,  eks-pan  'si-bli,  adv.  In  an 
expansible  manner.  —  Expansile,  eks- 
pan'sil,  a.  Capable  of  expanding  or  of  being 
dilated.  —  Expansion,  eks-pan'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out;  the 
state  of  being  expanded;  the  increase  of 
bulk  which  a  body  undergoes  by  the  reces- 
sion of  its  particles  from  one  another  so 
that  it  occupies  a  greater  space,  its  weight 
remaining  still  the  same;  enlargement;  dil- 
atation; distention;  an  expanse  or  extended 
surface;  extension.  —  Expansive,  eks- 
pan'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  expanding 
or  dilating;  having  the  capacity  of  being 
expanded;  embracing  a  large  number  of 
objects;  wide-extending. — Expansively, 
eks-pan'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  expansive  man- 
ner.— Expansiveness,eks-pan'siv-nes,». 

Ex-parte,  eks-par'te,  a.  [L.]  Proceeding 
only  from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in 
question;  one-sided;  partial;  law,  made  or 
done  by  or  on  behalf  of  one  party  in  a  suit. 

Expatiate,  eks-pa'shi-at,  v.i.— expatiated, 
expatiating.  [L.  exspatior,  exspatiatus — ex, 
and  spatior,  to  walk  about,  from  spatium, 
space.  Space.]  To  move  at  large;  to  rove 
without  prescribed  limits;  to  enlarge  in 
discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copious  in  argu- 
ment or  discussion.— Expatiation,  eks- 
pa'shi-a"shon,  n.  Act  of  expatiating.— Ex- 
patiator,  eks-pa'shi-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
expatiates.  —  Expatiatory,  eks-pa'shi-a- 
to-ri,  a.    Expatiating;  amplificatory. 

Expatriate,  eks-pa'tri-at,  v.t.  —  expatri- 
ated, expatriating.  [L.  ex,  out,  and  patria, 
one's  fatherland,  from  patrius,  fatherly, 
from  pater,  a  father.]  To  banish  from  one's 
native  country;  to  exile:  often  refl.— Ex- 
patriation, eks-pa'tri-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  banishing  or  state  of  being  banished; 
banishment;  exile. 

Expect,  eks-pekt',  v.t.  [L.  exspecto,  ex.ipec- 
tatum  —  ex,  and  specto,  to  behold,  from 
specio,  to  look.    Species.]    To  wait  fort; 
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to  await  {;  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future; 
to  look  for  to  happen;  to  entertain  at  leaal 
a  slight  belief  in  the  happening  of;  to  anti- 
cipate; to  reckon  or  count  upon.— -Expec- 
tance, Expectancy)  eke-pek'tani,  eke- 
pek'tan  «i.  n.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting; 
expectation;  something  on  which  expecta- 
tions or  hopes  are  founded;  the  object  of 
expectation  or  hope.— Expectant,  cks- 
pek'tant,  a.  Expecting;  looking  for.— n. 
One  who  waits  in  expectation;  one  held  in 
dependence  by  his  belief  or  hope  of  receiving 
some  good. —  Expectation,  eks-pek-ta'- 
slion,  n.  The  act  of  expecting  or  looking 
forward  to  an  event  as  about  to  happen; 
the  state  of  being  expected  or  awaited; 
prospect  of  future  possessions,  wealth,  or 
other  good  fortune;  wealth  in  prospect:  in 
this  sense  usually  in  the  plural;  the  value 
of  anything  depending  on  the  happening 
of  some  uncertain  event;  prospect  of  reach- 
ing a  certain  age.  — Expeetative,  eks- 
pek'ta-tiv,  a.  Giving  rise  to  expectation; 
anticipatory.  —  Expectedly,  eks-pek'ted- 
li,  adv.  In  an  expected  manner. — Expec- 
tingly,  eks-pek'ting-li,  adv.  In  an  expec- 
ting manner. 

Expectorate,  eks-pek'to-rat,  v.t.— expecto- 
rated, expectorating.  [L.  expectoro,  expec- 
toratum — ex,  and  pectus,  pectoris,  the  breast 
(whence  pectoral).]  To  eject  from  the 
trachea  or  lungs;  to  discharge,  as  phlegm  or 
other  matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and 
spitting;  to  spit  out. — v.i.  To  eject  matter 
by  coughing  and  spitting;  to  spit.— Ex- 
pectorant, Expectorative,  eks-pek'- 
to-rant,  eks-pek'to-ra-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  promoting  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 
— n.  A  medicine  which  promotes  such  dis- 
charges. —  Expectoration,  eks-pek'to- 
ra"shon,  n.  The  act  of  expectorating;  the 
matter  expectorated. 

Expediency,  Expedience,  eks-pe'di- 
en-si,  eks-pe'di-ens,  n.  [L.  expediens,  pp. 
of  expedio,  to  set  free.  Expedite.]  Pro- 
priety under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
a  case;  advisability,  all  things  being  duly 
considered  or  taken  into  account;  the  seek- 
ing of  immediate  or  selfish  gain  or  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  genuine  principle; 
time-servingness. — Expedi  ent,  eks-pe'di- 
ent,  a.  Tending  to  promote  the  object 
proposed;  proper  under  the  circumstances; 
conducive  or  tending  to  selfish  ends. — n. 
That  which  serves  to  promote  or  advance; 
any  means  which  may  be  employed  to  ac- 
complish an  end;  means  devised  or  em- 
ployed in  an  exigency;  shift;  contrivance; 
resort;  plan;  device. 

Expedite,  eks'pe-dit,  v.t.— expedited,  ex- 
pediting. [L.  expedio,  expeditum,  to  free 
one  caught  by  the  feet  in  a  snare — ex,  out, 
and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  seen  also  in  pedal, 
pedestal,  pedestrian,  despatch,  &c]  To  free 
from  impediments;  to  accelerate  or  facili- 
tate the  motion  or  progress  of;  to  render 
quicker  or  easier  in  progress. — a.  Clear  of 
impediments;  easy;  expeditious.  —  Expe- 
di tely,  eks'pe-dit-li,  adv.  In  an  expedite 
manner.— Expedition,  eks-pe-dish'on,  n. 
Promptness  in  action  from  being  free  from 
encumbrance;  speed;  quickness;  despatch; 
the  march  of  an  army  or  the  voyage  of  a 
fleet  to  a  distant  place  for  hostile  purposes; 
any  important  journey  or  voyage  made  by 
an  organized  body  of  men  for  some  valuable 
end;  such  a  body  of  men,  together  with 
their  equipments,  &c— Expeditionary. 
eks-pe-dish'on-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
composing  an  expedition.— Expeditions, 
eks-pe-dish'us,  a.  Performed  with  expedi- 
tion or  celerity;  quick;  hasty;  speedy; 
nimble;  active;  swift;  acting  with  celerity. 
—Expeditiously,  eks-pe-dish'us-li,  adv. 
In  an  expeditious  manner.  —  Expedl- 
tlonsness,  eks-pe-dish'us-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expeditious. 

Expel,  eks-pel',  v.t. — expelled,  expelling.  [L. 
expello — ex,  out,  and  pello,  to  drive,  as  in 
impel,  repel,  compel,  &c]  To  drive  or  force 
out  from  any  inclosed  place,  or  from  that 
within  which  anything  is  contained  or 
situated;  to  cast  or  thrust  out;  to  banish; 
to  exclude;  to  drive  out,  as  from  any  society 
or  institution.— Expellable,  eks-pel'a-bl, 
a.    That  may  be  expelled  or  driven  out.— 


EXPIATE 

Expellee,  ckB-pel'er,  n.     One  who  or  that 
which  exj*:l«. 

Expend,  eks-pend'.  v.t.  [L.  expend, 
out,  and  pendo,  to  weigh  out,  to  pay.  The 
Bame  word  takes  another  form  in  spend  ] 
To  lay  out  in  paying  purchasing,  &c  ;  to 
disburse;  to  spend;  to  delivor  or  distribute, 
either  in  payment  or  in  donations;  to  use', 
employ,  consume  (time,  labour,  material)' 
—Expenditure,  eks-pen'di-tur,  n.  The 
act  of  expending  or  laying  out;  disburse- 
ment; that  which  is  expended;  expense- 
Expense,  eks-pens',  n.  [L.  exvenaum,  from 
expenaua,  pp.  of  expendo.]  A  laying  out  or 
expending;  that  which  is  expended,  laid 
out,  or  consumed;  especially,  money  ex 
pended;  cost;  charge;  cost,  with  the  idea 
of  loss,  damage,  or  discredit  (he  did  tbti 
at  the  expense  of  his  character).— Expen- 
give,  eks-pen'siv,  o.  Requiring  much  ex- 
pense ;  costly ;  dear;  extravagant;  lavish.— 
Expensively,  eks-pen'siv-li,  adv.  In  an 
expensive  manner.  —  Expensi  veness, 
eks-pen'giv-ues,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pensive. 

Experience,  eks-pe'ri-ens,  n.  [Fr.  expiri- 
ence,  L.  experientia,  from  experior,  to  try, 
to  prove— ex,  and  a  root  per,  to  try,  to  pass 
through,  same  as  in  E.  ferry,  &c]  Per- 
sonal trial,  proof,  or  test;  frequent  trial; 
continued  and  varied  observation ;  the 
knowledge  gained  by  trial,  or  repeated 
trials,  or  observation ;  practical  wisdom 
taught  by  the  changes  and  trials  of  life.— 
v.t. — experienced,  experiencing.  To  make 
practical  acquaintance  with;  to  try,  or 
prove,  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoy- 
ment; to  have  happen  to  or  befall. —  Ex- 
perienced, eks-pe'ri-enst,  p.  and  o. 
Taught  by  experience;  skilful  or  wise  by 
means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation.— Ex- 
periential, eks-pe'ri-en"8hal,  a.  Relating 
to  experience;  derived  from  or  based  on 
experience,  trial,  or  observation;  empirical. 
—  Experiential  ism,  eks-pe'ri-en"shal- 
izra,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  our  know- 
ledge or  ideas  are  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  ourselves  or  others,  and  that  none 
of  them  are  intuitive.— Expericntlallst, 
eks-pe'ri-en"shal-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  experientialism. 

Experiment,  eks-per'i-ment,  n.  [L.  ex- 
perimentum,  from  experior.  Experience.] 
An  act  or  operation  designed  to  discover 
some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect, 
or  to  establish  it  when  discovered;  a  trial. 
— v.i.  To  make  trial;  to  make  an  experi- 
ment.—Experimental,  eks-per'i-men"- 
tal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  founded 
on,  or  known  by  experiment;  given  to  or 
skilled  in  experiment.— Experimental- 
ise.  Experimentalize,  eks-per'i-men"- 
tal-iz,  v.i.  To  make  experiments.  —  Ex- 
perimentalist, eks-per'i-men"tal-ist,  a. 
One  who  makes  experiments. — Experi- 
mentally, eks-per'i-men"tal-li,  adv.  In 
an  experimental  manner;  by  experiment- 
Experimentation,  eks-per'i-men-ta"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  ex- 
periments. —Experimenter,  Expert- 
mentist,  eks-per'i-men-ter,  eks-per'i-men- 
tist,  n.    One  who  makes  experiments. 

Expert,  eks-pert',  a.  [L.  expertut,  having 
made  trial,  experienced,  from  experior,  to 
try.  Experience.]  Experienced;  taught 
by  use  or  practice;  skilful;  dexterous; 
adroit;  having  a  facility  of  operation  or 
performance  from  practice.— n.  A  skilful 
or  practised  person;  a  scientific  or  profes 
sional  witness  who  gives  evidence  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  profession.— Ex- 
pertly, eks-pert'li,  adv.  In  an  expert 
manner.  —  Expertness,  eks-pert'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  expert. 

Expiate,  eks'pi-at,  v.t.— expiated,  expiat- 
ing. [L.  expio,  expiatum,  to  make  satis- 
faction—ex,  out,  and  pio,  to  appease,  to 
propitiate,  from  pius,  pious.]  To  atone 
for;  to  make  satisfaction  or  reparation  for. 
— Expiable,  eks'pi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  expiated.  —  Expiation,  eks-pi-a'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  atoning  for  a  crime; 
the  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  reparation 
for  an  offence;  atonement;  satisfaction;  the 
means  by  which  atonement,  satisfaction, 
or  reparation  is  made.— Explator,  ftks  - 
pi-a-ter,   n.    One  who  expiates.— Expla- 
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t»r>.  eka  pi  ■  to  rl,  <>     Having  the  power 
t^i  make  atonement  or  1  xpiation 

Expire,   eka-plr',  v.t       expired,  expiring. 

i],   ,.i<;  ,.•    ex,  out,  ami  spiro,  to  breathe 
1    I     To   luvat  he   out ;    to  <  xpel    from 

th,-  mouth  or  DOBtrila  in  t)n>  process  of  re 
■Iretlon:  opposed  to  inspire;  to  emit  la 
minute  particles;  to  exhale.  <•  i.  To  emit 
breath;  to  emit  one's  last  breath;  to  die; 
to  ooma  to  an  end;  to  olose  or  oonolude,  ns 
a  (.•■Ten  period;  to  terminate;  to  end  Ex- 
piration, eka-pi-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  exapi- 
I  The  act  of  breathing  out,  or  forcing 
the  air  from  the  lungs;  emission  of  breath; 
exhalation;  close,  end,  conclusion,  or  ter- 
mination; expiry.— Expiratory,  eks-pl'- 
ra-to ri,  <i.  Pertaining  to  the  emission  or 
expiration  of  breath.  — Expiring.  eks-pV- 
ring,  p.  and  a.  Breathing  out  air  from  the 
lungs;  breathing  the  last  breath;  dying; 
pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying  Expiry,  eks'pi-ri,  n.  Expiration; 
termination. 

Explicate,  eks-pis'kat,  v.t.  [L.  expiacor, 
txpitcatua  —  ex,  out,  and  piacor,  to  fish, 
from  piacia,  a  fish]  To  fish  out;  to  discover 
by  artful  means  or  by  strict  examinations. 
Implication,  eks-pis-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  expiscating;  the  act  of  getting  at  the 
truth  of  any  matter  by  strict  inquiry  and 
examination.  —  Explicatory,  eks-pis'ka- 
to -ri.  a.  Calculated  to  expiscate. 
Explain,  eks-plfm',  v.t.  [L.  cxplano—ex, 
ana  pin  no,  to  make  plain,  from  planus, 
level,  plain.  Plain]  To  make  plain, 
manifest,  or  intelligible;  to  clear  of  ob- 
scurity; to  make  clear  or  evident;  to  ex- 
pound; to  give  or  show  the  meaning  or 
reasou  of.  —  v.i.  To  give  explanations.  — 
Explainable,  eks-pla'na-bl,  a.  Capable 
cf  being  explained.  —  Explainer,  eks- 
pla'ner,  n.  One  who  explains.— Explana- 
tion, eks-pla-na'shon,  n.  [L.  explanation 
The  act  of  explaining;  a  making  clear  or 
understood;  exposition;  interpretation;  the 
clearing  up  of  matters  between  parties  who 
have  been  at  variance.— Explanatory, 
eks-plan'a-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  explain;  con- 
taining explanation. 

Expletive,  eks'ple-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  expUtif, 
from  L.  expleo,  expletum,  to  fill  full— ex, 
intens.,  and  pleo,  to  fill  (as  in  complete, 
&c.).]  Added  to  fill  a  vacancy;  superfluous: 
said  of  words.— n.  A  word  or  syllable  in- 
serted to  till  a  vacancy;  an  oath  or  a  need- 
less interjection.— Expletlvely,  eks'ple- 
tiv-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 
— Expletory,  eks'ple-to-ri,  a.    Expletive. 

Explicate,  eks'pli-kat,  v.t. — explicated,  ex- 
plicating. [L.  explico,  explicatum,  to  un- 
fold—ex, priv.,  and  plico,  to  fold,  as  in 
complicate,  implicate,  apply,  &c.  Ply.] 
To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of;  to  ex- 
plain; to  interpret.— Explicable,  eks'pli- 
ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  explicated  or 
explained.  —  Explication,  eks-pli-ka'- 
Bhon,  n.  The  act  of  explicating  or  explain- 
ing; explanation.— Explicative,  Expli- 
catory, eks'pli-ka-tiv,  eks'pli-ka-to-ri,  a. 
Serving  to  unfold  or  explain.—  Expllcn- 
tor,  eks'pli-ka-ter,  n.    One  who  explains. 

Explicit,  eks-plis'it,  a.  [L.  explicitus,  dis- 
entangled, from  explico,  explicitum,  to  un- 
fold, to  disentangle.  Explicate.]  Not 
implied  only,  but  distinctly  stated;  plain 
in  language;  open  to  the  understanding; 
clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  open;  un- 
reserved; outspoken.  — Explicitly,  eks- 
plis'it-li,  adv.  In  an  explicit  manner;  ex- 
pressly; plainly.— Explicitness,  eks-plis'- 
it-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  explicit. 
Explode,  eks-plod',  v.i.— exploded,  explod- 
ing. [L.  explodo,  to  hoot  off  the  stage,  to 
cast  out,  reject— ex,  and  plaudo,  to  clap, 
as  in  applaud,  plaudit,  &c]  To  burst  with 
a  loud  report;  to  burst  and  expand  with 
force  and  noise;  to  detonate;  to  burst  into 
activity  or  into  a  passion. — v.t.  To  cause 
to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud  report;  to 
drive  from  notice  or  practice  and  bring  into 
disrepute;  to  cause  to  be  no  longer  prac- 
tised, held,  or  believed  in  (generally  in  pp.; 
an  exploded  custom  or  theory).— Explo- 
deut,  eks-nlo'dent,  n.  Philol.  same  as 
explosive.— Exploder,  eks-plo'der,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  explodes.— Explosion, 


•■Us  plo'/hon,  11       I  I.    txplotio  I      I'll.-   I 

exploding;  a  bunting  or  sudden  expansion 
Said  with  fori  e  and  ■  Loud 
report;  a  rudden  and  loud  dlsob 
bj  the  eppUi  ation  of  Brt ,  m  ol  gunpowder 

or  an   intlainimilile   gas;  Jlu.  a  violent  nut- 

buretof  feeling,  an  of  rak'<".  generally  aooom 

panied  by  cxeited  language  0?  by  violent 
actions.— Explosive,  eks  plo  siv,  n  Cans 
ing  explosion;  readily  exploding;  philol 
unite,  forming  a  complete  vocal  stop:  said 
of  certain  consonants.—  n.  Anything  liable 
or  with  a  tendency  to  explode,  ns  gunpow- 
der,  dynamite,  &c;  philol.  a  mute  or  non- 
continuous  consonant,  as  k,  t,  b.— Explo- 
sively, aka  plo'siv  li,  adv.  In  an  explosive 
manner. 

Exploit,  eks-ploit',  n.  [Fr.  exploit,  O.Fr- 
exploict,  from  \>.  explico,  explicatum,  expli- 
ciluni,  to  unfold,  finish.  EXFUOAXH.]  A 
deed  or  act  of  note;  a  heroic  act;  a  deed  of 
renown;  a  notable  feat;  a  great  or  noble 
achievement.  —  v.t. t  (Fr.  exploiter.]  To 
make  use  of;  to  cultivate;  to  work  up;  to 
utilize.— Exploitation,  eks-ploi-ta'shon, 
»?.  (Fr.]  The  act  or  process  of  exploiting 
or  employing  successfully;  utilization;  the 
successful  application  of  industry  on  any 
object,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the 
working  of  mines,  &c. 

Explore,  eks-plor',  v.t.— explored,  explor- 
ing. [L.  exploro,  to  cry  aloud,  to  explore— 
ex,  out,  and  ploro,  to  bewail,  as  in  deplore.] 
To  travel  or  range  over  with  the  view  of 
making  discovery,  especially  geographical 
discovery;  to  search  by  any  means;  to 
scrutinize;  to  inquire  into  with  care;  to 
examine  closely  with  a  view  to  discover 
truth.— Explorable,  eks-plo'ra-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  explored.— Exploration, 
eks-plo-ri'shon,  n.  The  act  of  exploring; 
close  search;  strict  or  careful  examination. 
—Explorative,  Exploratory.eks-plo'- 
ra-tiv,  eks-plo'ra-to-ri,  a.  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  explore;  searching;  examining. — 
Explorator,  eks'plo-ra-ter,  n.  One  who 
explores.— Explorer,  eks-plo'rer,  n.  One 
who  explores.— Exploring,  eks-plo'ring, 
p.  and  a.  Employed  in  or  designed  for 
exploration. 

Explosion.    Under  Explode. 

Exponent,  eks-po'nent,  n.  [L.  exponents, 
exponentis,  ppr.  of  expono,  to  expose  or  set 
forth— ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  place.]  One 
who  expounds  or  explains  anything;  one 
who  stands  forth  to  explain  the  principles 
or  doctrines  of  a  party;  alg.  a  small  number 
placed  above  a  quantity  at  the  right  hand 
to  denote  to  what  power  the  quantity  must 
be  understood  to  be  raised:  thus  a*  denotes 
a  raised  to  the  second  power. — Exponen- 
tial, eks-po-nen'shal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  exponent  or  exponents. 

Export,  eks-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  exporter,  from 
L.  exporto—ex,  out,  and  porto,  to  bear,  to 
carry,  as  in  import,  report,  support,  sport.] 
To  send  for  sale  or  consumption  in  foreign 
countries:  to  send  or  furnish  for  convey- 
ance to  distant  places,  either  by  water  or 
land.— n.  (eks'port).  The  act  of  exporting; 
exportation;  the  gross  quantity  of  goods 
exported;  that  which  is  exported;  a  com- 
modity that  is  exported.— Exportable, 
eks-por'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  exported. 
—Exportation,  eks-por-ta'shon,  ».  The 
act  of  exporting;  the  act  of  conveying  or 
sending  abroad  commodities  in  the  course 
of  commerce.— Exporter,  eks-por'ter,  n. 
One  who  exports;  the  person  who  ships 
goods,  commodities,  or  merchandise  to  a 
foreign  country. 

Expose,  eks-poz',  v.t.  [Fr.  exposer— prefix 
ex,  and  poser,  to  set,  to  place.  Pose  ;  also 
Compose,  Depose,  &c]  To  set  out  or  leave 
in  a  place  unprotected  and  uncared  for;  to 
abandon;  to  make  bare;  to  uncover;  to  dis- 
close; to  put  forward  or  place  in  a  position 
to  be  seen;  to  exhibit;  to  set  out  to  view; 
to  lay  open  to  examination;  to  subject  or 
place  in  the  way  of  something  to  be  avoided 
(this  exposed  him  to  danger);  to  put  in 
danger;  to  hold  up  to  censure  by  disclosing 
the  faults  of;  to  show  the  folly  or  ignorance 
of.— Expose.,  eks-po-za,  n.  [Fr.]  Exposure; 
the  exposure  of  something  which  it  was 
desirable   to  keep  concealed.— Exposed, 


ing 


p  and  'i     Pul  in  dangi  1    unpro 
d;  liable;   •  ubjt  ■  I    opt  n  to  1  be  wind 
or  the  cold;  unaheltered     Exposednesi 
n,     A  atata  ol    hen 
Exposer,  1  ki  pfl  u  r,  n.   one  who 
■  rp  tm       Exposition,  -  lu  po  riah  1 
[Pi     exposition,    I,    expoaitio7\     A    laying 
open;  s  setting  out  to  publii  vi.  u  .  ,  (plana- 
tfon  ;    int'  rpretation  ;   a  la  en   the 

sense  or  meaning;  an  exhibition  or  show 
Expositor)  ski  poz'i-ter,  a,     One  who 
expounds  or  explains;    an    tnterpn 
Expository,  eks-poari-to-ri,  «.     Ben 
to  explain;  tending  to  illustrate.     Expo 
lure,  eks  po'zhtir,  n.    The  act  of  exp 
abandonment;  the  state  of  being  exi 
openness  to  view;  openness  or  liability   to 
danger,  inconvenience,  kc. ;  position  in  n 
gard  to  the  free  access  of  light,  air,  &e. 

Ex-poM-  facto,  eks-post-fak'to,  <i.  \\,\ 
Law,  done  after  another  thing;  after  the 
deed  is  done;  retrospective. 

Expostulate,  eks-pos'tu-lat, v.i. -expostu- 
lated, expostulating.  [L.  expostulo,  < 
tulatum,  to  demand  vehemently,  to  find 
fault  —  ex,  and  postulo,  to  demand,  from 
posco,  to  ask  urgently,  to  beg.  Postulate.  | 
To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on  some 
impropriety  of  his  conduct;  to  remonstrate. 
— v.t.t  To  reason  about;  to  discuss.  (Shak.) 
—Expostulation,  ek8-pos'tu-la"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  expostulating;  the  act  of  pressing 
on  a  person  reasons  or  arguments  against 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct;  an  address 
containing  expostulation.  —  Expostula- 
tor,  eka-pos'tu-la-ter,  n.  One  who  expos- 
tulates. —  Expos!  11  la  lory,  eks-pos'tu-la- 
to-ri,  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing  ex- 
postulation. 

Exposure.    Under  Expose. 

Expound,  eks-pound',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ex- 
pondre,  from  L.  exponere,  to  set  forth,  to 
explain— ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  place.  Com- 
pound is  similarly  formed.]  To  explain;  to 
lay  open  the  meaning  of;  to  clear  of  ob- 
scurity; to  interpret.— Expounder,  eks- 
poun'der,  n.    One  who  expounds. 

Express,  eks-pres',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  expresser; 
L.  exprimo,  expressum — ex,  out,  and  premo, 
to  press.  Press.]  To  press  or  squeeze  out; 
to  force  out  by  pressure;  to  give  utterance 
to  or  declare  by  words;  to  represent  in 
words;  to  intimate;  to  indicate;  to  make 
known;  to  tell;  to  represent;  to  exhibit; 
to  denote;  refl.  to  speak  what  one  has  got 
to  speak. — a.  Given  in  direct  terms;  not 
implied  or  left  to  inference;  clearly  ex- 
pressed; not  ambiguous;  plain;  explicit; 
intended  or  sent  for  a  particular  purpose 
or  on  a  particular  errand;  travelling  with 
special  speed  (an  express  train). — n.  A  mes- 
senger sent  with  haste  on  a  particular 
errand  or  occasion;  any  regular  provision 
made  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  mes- 
sages; any  vehicle  or  other  conveyance  sent 
on  a  special  message;  a  railway  train  which 
travels  at  a  specially  high  rate  of  speed;  the 
message  sent  by  an  express. — Expressed, 
eks-prest',  p.  and  a.  Squeezed  or  forced 
out,  as  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in  words; 
set  down  in  writing  (well  expressed  senti- 
ments). —  Expressible,  eks-pres'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  expressed.  —  Expres- 
sion, eks-presh'on,  n.  The  act  of  express- 
ing or  forcing  out  by  pressure,  as  juices  and 
oils  from  plants;  the  act  of  uttering,  de- 
claring, or  representing;  utterance;  declara- 
tion; power  of  expressing  one's  thoughts, 
feelings,  ideas,  &c;  something  uttered;  a 
phrase  or  mode  of  speech;  the  peculiar 
manner  of  utterance  suited  to  the  subject 
and  sentiment;  cast  of  countenance,  as  in- 
dicative of  character;  play  of  features,  as 
expressive  of  feeling  or  any  emotion;  the 
natural  and  lively  representation  of  any 
state  or  condition,  as  in  a  picture  by  the 
pose  of  the  figure,  the  conformation  of  the 
features,  &c:  the  power  or  quality  in  a 
picture  or  other  work  of  art  of  suggesting 
an  idea;  mus.  the  tone,  grace,  or  modula- 
tion of  voice  or  sound  suited  to  any  parti- 
cular subject;  alg.  any  algebraic  quantity, 
simple  or  compound,  as  3a,  V$a-\-b,  &c— 
Expressional,  eks-presh'on-al,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  expression.  —  Expression  - 
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less,  eks-prrsli'on  Irs,  u.  Destitute  of  ex- 
pression. --  Expressive,  eka-pres'lr,  a. 
Serving  to  express,  utter,  or  represent 
(words  expressive  of  gratitude);  full  of  ex- 
pression; vividly  representing  the  meaning 
or  feeling  intended  to  be  conveyed;  empha- 
tical.— Expressively,  eks-pres'iv-li,  adv. 
In  an  expressive  manner.-  i.\  presslt  «•- 
ness,  eks-pres'iv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  expressive. — Expressly,  eks-pres'li, 
<i</i'.  In  an  express  manner;  of  set  purpose; 
in  direct  terms;  plainly.— Expressness, 
eks-pres'nes,  n. 

Expropriate,  eks-pro'pri-at,  v.t.  [L.  ex, 
out  of,  from,  and  proprius,  one's  own. 
Pkopkr,  Propriety.]  To  disengage  from 
appropriation;  to  give  up  a  claim  to  the  ex- 
clusive property  of.  —  Expropriation, 
eks-pro'pri-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  expro- 
priating; the  act  of  dispossessing  the  owner 
of  a  property  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of 
his  proprietary  rights. 

Expulsion,  eks-pul'shon,  n.  [L.  expulsio, 
a  driving  out,  from  expello,  to  expel.]  The 
act  of  driving  out  or  expelling;  a  driving 
away  by  violence;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
pelled, driven  out,  or  away. — Expulsive, 
eks-pul'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  ex- 
pelling. 

Expunge,  eks-punj',  v.t. —  expunged,  ex- 
punging. [L.  expungo,  to  prick  out,  to  cross 
or  blot  out — ex,  out,  and  pungo,  to  prick. 
Point.]  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen;  to  rub 
out;  to  efface;  to  erase;  to  obliterate;  to 
wipe  out  or  destroy;  to  annihilate. 

Expurgate,  eks'per-gat,  v.t.— expurgated, 
expurgating.  [L.  expurgo,  expurgatum — 
ex,  and  purgo,  to  purge.  Purge,  Pure.] 
To  purify  from  anything  noxious,  offensive, 
or  erroneous;  to  purge;  to  cleanse;  to  strike 
obscene,  coarse,  or  offensive  passages  out  of 
(a  book).— Expurgation,  eks-per-ga'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  expurgating,  purging,  or 
cleansing;  purification.  —  Expurgator, 
eks-per'ga-ter,  n.  One  who  expurgates. — 
Ex  purgatory,  eks-per'ga-to-ri,  a.  Cleans- 
ing; purifying;  serving  to  expurgate. 

Exquisite,  eks'kwi-zit,  a.  [L.  exquisitus, 
carefully  sought  out,  exquisite,  from  ex- 
quiro,  exquisitum — ex,  out,  and  qucero,  to 
seek,  whence  question,  quest,  query,  &c]  Of 
great  excellence  or  fineness;  choice;  select; 
consummate;  perfect;  of  keen  or  delicate 
perception ;  keen ;  nice ;  refined ;  delicate ; 
pleasurable  or  painful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; extreme. — n.  One  excessively  nice  in 
his  dress ;  a  dandy ;  a  swell ;  a  fop;  a  cox- 
comb.—Exquisitely,  eks'kwi-zit-li,  adv. 
In  an  exquisite  manner.  —  Exquisite- 
ness,  eks'kwi-zit-nes,  n. 

Exsangueous,  Exsanguinous,  Ex- 
sanguineous,  eks-sang'gwe-us,eks-sang'- 
gwi-nus,  eks-sang-gwin'e-us,  a.  [L.  exsanguis 
— ex,  priv.,  and  sanguis,  blood.]  Destitute 
of  blood,  or  rather  of  red  blood,  as  an  ani- 
mal.—Exsanguln  if  y,  eks-sang-gwin'i-ti, 
n.    Destitution  of  blood. 

Exscind,  ek-sind',  v.t.  [L.  exscindo,  to  cut 
out.]    To  cut  out  or  off. 

Ex  sect,  ek-sekt',  v.t.  [L.  exseco,  to  cut  out.] 
To  cut  out  or  away. 

Exsert,  Exserted,  ek-sert',  ek-ser'ted,  a. 
[L.  exsertus,  from  exsero,  to  stretch  out  or 
forth.  Exert.]  Standing  out;  projected 
beyond  some  other  part.— Exsertile,  ek- 
ser'til,  a.    Capable  of  being  protruded. 

Exsiccate,  ek'sik-at,  v.t.— exsiccated,  ex- 
siccating. [L.  exsicco,  exsiccatum,  to  dry 
up—  ex,  intens.,  and  sicco,  to  dry.]  To  ex- 
haust of  moisture;  to  dry  up  completely. 
— Exsiccant,  ek-sik'kant,  o.  Having  the 
quality  of  drying. — n.  A  drug  having  drying 
properties.— Exsiccation,  ek-sik-ka'shon, 
n.  The  act  or  operation  of  exsiccating  or 
drying;  dryness. — Exslccative,  ek-sik'- 
ka-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  make  dry;  having 
the  power  of  drying.  —  Exsiccator,  ek- 
sik'ka-ter,  n.  An  apparatus  or  contrivauce 
for  drying  moist  substances. 

Exstipiilate,  eks-tip'u-lat,  a.  Bot.  having 
no  stipules. 

Extant,  eks'tant,  a.  [L.  extans,  exstans, 
extantis,  exstantis,  ppr.  of  exsto,  to  stand 
out— ex,  out,  and  sto,  to  stand.    State.] 


Still  existing;  in  being;  now  subsisting;  not 
destroyed  or  lost. 

Extasy,  Extalle,  cks'ta-si,  eks-tat'ik. 
Ecstasy,  Ecstatic. 

Extemporaneous,  Ext  cm  porary.eks- 

lrm'po-ra"i)c-us,  eks-tetn'po-ra-ri,  a.  [L. 
extemporaneus — ex,  priv.,  and  tempus,  tem- 
poris,  time. J  Performed,  uttered,  or  made 
at  the  time  without  previous  thought  or 
study;  unpremeditated;  off-hand.  —  Ex- 
tern poraneousl  y,  Extent  porn  rl  1  y , 
eks-tem ' po-ra " ne-us-li,  eks-tem'po- ra-ri-li, 
adv.  In  an  extemporaneous  manner. — Ex- 
temporaneousness,  eks-tem'po-ra"ne- 
UB-nea,  n.  The  quality  of  being  extempo- 
raneous. —  Extempore,  eks-tem'po-re, 
adv.  |L.  phrase  ex  tempore,  same  meaning.] 
Without  previous  thought,  study,  or  medi- 
tation; without  preparation.— a.  Extem- 
porary ;  extemporaneous.  —  Extempori- 
zation, eks-tem  /po-ri-za"shon,  u.  The 
act  of  extemporizing.  —  Extemporize, 
eks  -  tern '  po  -  rlz,  v.i.  —  extemporized,  ex- 
temporizing. To  speak  without  previous 
thought,  study,  or  preparation;  to  discourse 
without  notes  or  written  composition.— v.t. 
To  make  without  forethought;  to  provide 
for  the  occasion;  to  prepare  in  great  haste 
with  the  means  within  one's  reach  (to  ex- 
temporize a  speech  or  a  dinner). — Extern- 
porlzer,  eks-tem'po-ri-zer,  n.  One  who 
extemporizes. 

Extend,  eks-tend',  v.t.  [L.  extendo,  to 
stretch  out— ex,  out,  and  tendo,  to  stretch 
(as  in  contend,  pretend,  tend);  same  root  as 
L.  tenuis,  thin,  tenax,  tenacious,  E.  thin.] 
To  stretch  in  any  direction;  to  carry  forward 
or  continue  in  length,  as  a  line;  to  spread 
in  breadth;  to  expand  or  dilate  in  size;  to 
hold  out  or  reach  forth;  to  expand;  to  en- 
large; to  widen;  to  diffuse;  to  continue;  to 
prolong;  to  communicate,  bestow,  or  im- 
part.—v.i.  To  stretch;  to  reach;  to  be  con- 
tinued in  length,  or  breadth;  to  become 
larger  or  more  comprehensive;  to  value 
land;  to  seize  land  for  debt.  —  Exteu- 
dedly,  eks-ten'ded-li,  adv.  In  an  extended 
manner.— Extender,  eks-ten'der,  n.  He 
who  or  that  which  extends  or  stretches. — 
Extendible,  eks-ten'di-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  extended. —Extensibility,  eks- 
ten'si-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
tensible.—Extensible,  Extensile,  eks- 
ten'si-bl,  eks-ten'sil,  a.  Capable  of  being 
extended.— Extension,  eks-ten'shon,  u. 
The  act  of  extending;  the  state  of  being 
extended ;  enlargement ;  expansion ;  pro- 
longation; that  property  of  any  body  by 
which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  space,  being 
one  of  the  properties  of  matter;  logic,  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  a  general  term, 
that  is,  the  objects  collectively  which  are 
included  under  it;  compass. — Extensive, 
eks-ten'siv,  a.  Having  great  or  considerable 
extent;  wide;  large;  embracing  a  wide  area 
or  a  great  number  of  objects;  diffusive. — 

^Extensively,  eks-ten'siv-li,  adv.  In  an 
extensive  manner.— Extensiveness,  eks- 
ten'siv-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
extensive.  —  Extensor,  eks-ten'ser,  n. 
Anat.  a  muscle  which  serves  to  extend  or 
straighten  any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm 
or  a  finger:  opposed  to  flexor. — Extent, 
eks-tent',  n.  [L.L.  extentus,  a  stretching 
out;  L.  extentus,  extended.]  Space  or  degree 
to  which  a  thing  is  extended;  extension; 
length ;  compass ;  bulk ;  size ;  valuation  of 
land;  seizure  of  land  for  debt. 

Extensometer,  eks-ten-som'e-ter,  n.  [L. 
extensio,  stretching,  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  of  precision  for  measuring 
small  lengths. 

Extenuate,  eks-ten'u-at,  v.t.— extenuated, 
extenuating.  [L.  extenuo,  extenuatum,  to 
make  thin  or  small,  to  lessen  —  ex,  and 
tenuis,  thin,  fine  (whence  tenuity) ;  same 
root  as  E.  thin.]  To  lessen  or  diminish;  to 
weaken  the  import  or  force  of;  to  palliate; 
to  mitigate.  —  Extenuation,  eks-ten'u- 
a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  extenuating;  palli- 
ation; mitigation,  as  opposed  to  aggrava- 
tion. —  Extenuator,  eks-ten'u-a-ter,  n. 
One  who  extenuates.  —  Extenuatory, 
eks-ten'u-a-to-ri,  a.    Tending  to  extenuate. 

Exterior,  eks-te'ri-er,  a.  [L.,  compar.  of 
exter  or  exterus,  on  the  outside,  outward, 


from  ex,  out  of;  akin  external,  extnmr, 
estrange,  strange. ]  External;  outer;  o\iC 
ward;  bounding  or  limiting  outwardly; 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  on  the  ouC 
side;  not  arising  or  coming  from  within.— 
n.  The  outer  surface ;  the  outside ;  the 
external  features.— Exteriority,  eks  te'- 
ri-or"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
exterior;  externality. —  Exteriorly,  eks- 
te'ri-er-li,  adv.  In  an  exterior  manner;  out- 
wardly; externally. 

Exterminate,  eks-ter'mi-nat,  v.t.— exter- 
minated, exterminating.  [L.  extermino,  ex- 
terminatum,  to  remove— ex,  and  termino,  to 
terminate,  from  terminus,  a  limit.  Term.] 
To  destroy  utterly;  to  extirpate;  to  root 
out;  to  eradicate.— Extermlnablc,  eks- 
ter'mi-na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  exter- 
minated. —Extermination,  eks-ter'mi- 
na"shon,  n.  The  act  of  exterminating; 
destruction;  eradication;  extirpation.-  Ex- 
terminator, eks-ter'mi-na-ter,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  exterminates.— Exter- 
minatory, eks-ter'mi-na-to-ri,  a.  Serving 
or  tending  to  exterminate. 

External,  eks-ter'nal,  a.  [L.  externu$, 
from  exter,  on  the  outside.  Exterior.] 
On  the  outside:  opposite  to  internal;  on  the 
exterior;  superficial;  visible;  apparent;  ex- 
isting or  situated  outside;  not  being  or 
arising  within;  outside  of  ourselves;  relat- 
ing to  or  connected  with  foreign  nations; 
foreign.— n.  An  outward  part;  something 
pertaining  to  the  exterior;  an  outward  rite 
or  ceremony.— Externality,  eks-ter-nal'- 
i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  external;  separa- 
tion from  the  perceiving  mind;  exteriority. 
—Externalize,  eks-ter'nal-Iz,  v.t.  To 
embody  in  an  outward  form;  to  give  shape 
and  form  to.— Externally,  eks-ter'nal-li, 
adv.  Outwardly;  ontheoutside;  apparently; 
exteriorly. 

Exterritorial,  eks-ter'i-to"ri-al,  a.  [Pre- 
fix ex,  and  territorial.]  Beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
one  resides.— Exterritoriality,  eks-ter'- 
i-to'ri-al"i-ti,  n.  Immunity  from  a  country's 
laws,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  an  ambassador. 

Extinct,  eks-tingkt',  a.  [L.  extinctus,  pp. 
of  extinguo,  exstinguo.  Extinguish.]  Ex- 
tinguished; quenched;  having  ceased;  being 
at  an  end;  no  longer  in  existence;  having 
died  out  (a  family  or  race  is  extinct).— Ex- 
tinction, eks-tingk'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
putting  out  or  quenching  flame  or  fire;  the 
state  of  being  extinguished;  a  putting  an 
end  to,  or  a  coming  to  an  end. 

Extine,  eks'tin,  n.  [L.  exter,  outside.]  Bot. 
the  outer  coat  of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants. 

Extinguish,  eks-ting'gwish,  v.t.  [L.  extin- 
guo, exstinguo— ex,  and  stinguo,  to  scratch 
out,  as  in  distinguish.]  To  put  out;  to 
quench;  to  stifle;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  sup- 
press; to  destroy;  to  crush;  to  eclipse.— 
Extingnisliable,  eks-ting'gwish-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  quenched,  destroyed,  or 
suppressed.  —  Extinguisher,  eks-tiDg'- 
gwish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tinguishes; a  hollow  conical  utensil  to  put 
on  a  candle  or  lamp  to  extinguish  it.— Ex- 
tinguishment, t  eks-ting'gwish-ment,  n. 
The  act  of  extinguishing;  extinction. 

Extirpate,  eks'ter-pat,  v.t.  —  extirpated, 
extirpating.  [L.  extirpo,  exstirpo,  exstirpa- 
tum — ex,  out,  and  stirps,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.]  To  pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to 
root  out;  to  eradicate;  to  destroy  totally; 
to  exterminate.— Extirpable,  eks-terpa- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  extirpated.— Ex- 
tirpation, eks-ter-pa'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  rooting  out;  eradication;  total  destruc- 
tion.—Extirpator,  eks-ter'pa-ter,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  extirpates.— Extlrpa- 
tory,  eks-ter'pa-to-ri,  a.  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  extirpate. 

Extol,  eks-tol',  v.t,—  extolled,  extolling.  [L. 
extollo,  to  raise  up— ex,  out,  up,  and  tollo, 
to  raise;  from  same  root  as  in  tolero,  to 
endure,  to  tolerate.]  To  speak  in  laudatory 
terms  of;  to  praise;  to  laud;  to  applaud; 
to  eulogize;  to  magnify;  to  celebrate;  to 
glorify.— Extoller,  eks-tol'er,  n.  One  who 
extols;  a  praiser  or  magnifier. 

Extort,  eks-tort',  v.t.  [L.  extorqueo,  extor- 
tum—ex,  and  torqueo,  to  twist,  seen  in  con- 
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ion,  dUtort,  rttort,  torture,  Stc  I  To  obtain 
fr.'in  •  person  by  force  or  compulsion;  to 
■  i  «  ring  by  physical  foroe,  by  menace, 
torture,  or  authority  (to  rxtort  contribu- 
tions, a  confession,  n  promise,  4c).  Ex- 
liM'Irr.  eks  i"i  ter,  n  One  who  extortB 
Extorsive,  eks  tor'siv,  a.  Serving  to  ex- 
tort. Extorftlvely, eks-torsiv-li, adv.  In 
nn  extorsive  manner.  lAlorllou,  cks- 
tor'shon.  it  The  act  of  extorting;  the  act 
oi  practice  of  extorting  or  wringing  money 
from  people  bj  any  undue  exercise  of  power; 

d  compulsion  to  pay  money;  rapacity; 

which  is  extorted      Extortionary  . 
ii  a  ii,  <(.     Practising  extortion; 

lining  extortion.  —  Extortionate, 
eks  tor'shon  at,  «  Characterized  by  ex- 
tortion; oppressive  in  exacting  money.— 
Extortioner,  Extortionist,  eks-tor'- 
■hon  cr.  eks-torshon-ist,  n.    One  who  prac- 

•  ttortion. 
P.vlrn,  eks'tra,  a.    [Contr.  from  extraordi- 
nary, or  directly  from   L.   extra,  beyond] 

.ordinary;  more  than  what  is  usual; 
beyond  what  is  due,  appointed,  or  expected; 
supplementary;  additional. — n.  Something 
in  addition  to  what  is  due,  expected,  or 
usual;  something  over  and  above. 

Extract,  eks-trakt',  v.t.  [L.  extractus,  from 
tettraho—ex,  and  traho,  to  draw;  seen  also 
[njOOntract,  detract,  retract,  trace,  tract,  Stc] 
To  draw  out;  to  take  out;  to  pull  out  or 
remove  from  a  fixed  position;  to  draw  out 
by  distillation  or  other  chemical  process; 
to  select  as  a  specimen  or  sample;  to  take 
(a  passage  or  passages)  from  a  book  or 
writing;  to  ascertain  the  root  of  a  number. 
— n.  (eks'trakt).  That  which  is  extracted 
or  drawn  from  something;  a  passage  taken 
from  a  book  or  writing;  an  excerpt;  a  quo- 
tation; anything  drawn  from  a  substance 
By  heat,  distillation,  or  a  chemical  process, 
is  an  essence,  a  tincture,  and  the  like. — 
Kxtrsetable,  Extractlble,  eks-trak'- 
;a-bl,  eks-trak'ti-hl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
ixtracted.— Extraction,  eks-trak'shon,  n. 
L.  t.ctractio.]  The  act  of  extracting  or 
Irawing  out;  descent;  lineage;  derivation 
)i  persons  from  a  stock  or  family;  the  stock 
>r  family  from  which  one  has  descended; 
irith.  and  alg.  the  operation  of  finding  the 
•oot  of  a  given  number  or  quantity. — Ex- 
tractive, eks-trak'tiv,  a.  Capable  of  being 
sitracted;  tending  or  sewing  to  extract; 
sxtracting.— n.  A  peculiar  base  or  principle 
upposed  to  exist  in  all  vegetable  extracts. 
-Extractor,  eks-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  or 
hat  which  extracts;  a  forceps  or  instru- 
uent  used  in  lithotomy  and  midwifery,  or 
n  extracting  teeth. 

xtradltion,  eks-tra-dish'on,  n.  [L.  ex, 
md  traditio,  a  giving  up,  surrender,  from 
rado,  traditum,  to  give  up.]  Delivery  of 
i  criminal  or  fugitive  from  justice  by  one 
iation  to  another,  on  sufficient  grounds 
hown—  An  extradition  treaty  is  a  treaty 
>y  which  either  nation  becomes  bound  to 
ive  up  criminal  refugees  to  the  other. — 
Extradite,  eks'tra-dlt,  v.t.  To  deliver  or 
ive  up  (a  criminal)  to  the  authorities  of 
he  country  from  which  he  has  come. 

xtrados,  eks-tra'dos,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ex- 
ra,  without,  and  dorsum,  the  back.]  The 
xterior  curve  of  an  arch;  the  outer  curve  of 
.  voussoir. 

xtraforaneons.t  eks'tra-fo-ra"ne-us,  a. 
L.  extra,  beyond,  and  fores,  doors.]  Out- 
door; out-of-door. 

xtrajudlclal,  eks'tra-ju-dish"al,  a.  Out 
f  the  proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  course 
f  legal  procedure.— Extrajudicially, 

k8'tra-ju-dish"al-li,  adv.  In  an  extraju- 
icial  manner;  out  of  court. 

xtramiindane,  eks-tra-mun'dan,  a. 
leyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world  or 
mndane  affairs. 

vtraninral.  eks-tra-mu'ral,  a.  [L.  extra, 
eyond,  and  murus,  a  wall.]  Without  or 
eyond  the  walls,  as  of  a  fortified  city  or  a 
niveraity. 

vtraneaii,  eks-tra'ne-an,  n.  Outsider, 
ot  a  full  member  of  a  class  or  body. 

Ktraneous,  eks-tra'ne-us,  a.  [L.  extra- 
eus,  from  extra,  without,  beyond;  akin 
range.]  Foreign;  not  belonging  to  a  thing; 
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existing,  without;   do!   Intrinsic     l.x  I  ra- 
ucously, eks  trm'nfl  uh  ii,  adv.    in  ao  u 

t  HUMOUS  manner 

i:\frnofllrliil.  <  ks'tia  of  llsli"al,  n.  N-t 
within  the  limits  Of  Offlolal  duty 

Extraordinary,  eks  trs  or'dl  as  rl, ".  [L. 
ecBtroordtnariui  extra,  and  ordo,  ordinU, 
order.)  Beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  or 
oommon  order  or  method;  not  lo  the  usual, 

customary,  or  regular  course;  not  ordinary; 
exceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure; 
remarkable;  unoommon;  rare;  wonderful; 
special;  particular;  sent  for  a  special  pur 
pose  or  on  a  particular  occasion  (an  ambas- 
sador iBtraordinary).  Extraordinar- 
ily, eks  tra-or'di-na-ri  li,  adv.  In  an  ex 
traordlnarj  manner;  in  an  uncommon 
degree;  remarkably;  exceedingly;  emi 
nently.  —  ExtrnordliiurliH'ss,  eks-tra- 
or'di-na-ri-ues,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  extraordinary;  remarkableness. 
Extraparoclilal,  eks'tra- pa-r6"ki-al,  a. 
Not  within  or  reckoned  within  the  limits  of 
any  parish.  —  Extranarorhlallv,  eks'- 
tra-pa-ro"ki-al-li,  adv.    Out  of  a  parish. 

I  x  I  ranhyslral,  eks-tra-fiz'i-kal,  a.  Not 
subject  to  physical  laws  or  methods. 

ExtraprofesHlonal,  eks'tra-pro-fesh"on- 
al,  a.  Not  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
professional  duty  or  business. 

Extrat  roplcal,  eks-tra-trop'i-kal,  a.  Be- 
yond the  tropics;  without  the  tropics,  north 
or  south. 

Extravagance,    Extravagancy,   eks- 
trav'a-gans,  eks-trav'a-gan-si,   re.     [Fr.  ex- 
travagance—Li. extra,  beyond,  and  vagans, 
ppr.  of  vago,  vagor,  to  wander.   Vagabond.  ] 
A  wandering  beyond  proper  bounds;  want 
of  restraint;   wildness;    irregularity;    un- 
reasonableness; prodigality;  lavish  spend- 
ing or  waste;  excess;  profusion;  bombast. 
—Extravagant,  eks-trav'a-gant.  a.  Wan- 
dering beyond  bounds  (Shak.);  exceeding 
due  bounds;  unreasonable;  excessive;  not 
within  ordinary  limits  of  truth  or  proba- 
bility or  other  usual  bounds;  unrestrained; 
irregular;  wild;  wasteful;  prodigal;  profuse 
in  expenses.— Extravagantly,  eks-trav'- 
a-gant-li,  adv.    In  an  extravagant  manner; 
unreasonably;    excessively;    wastefully.  — 
Extravaganza,  eks-trav'a-gan"za,  «,    A 
literary  or  musical  composition  noted  for 
its  wildness  and  incoherence;  a  burlesque. 
Extravasate,  eks-trav'a-sat,  v.t.— extrava- 
sated,    extravasating.      [L.    extra,   beyond, 
and  vas,  a  vessel.]    To  force  or  let  out  of 
the  proper  vessels,  as  out  of   the  blood- 
vessels.—Extravasation,  eks-trav'a-sa"- 
shon,   re.     The  act  of  extravasating;   the 
state  of  being  forced  or  let  out  of  the  ves- 
sels or  ducts  of  the  body  that  contain  it; 
effusion.  —  Ex  tea  vascular,  eks-tra-vas'- 
ku-ler,  a.    Being  out  of  the  proper  vessels. 
Extreme,  eks-trem',  a.   [Fr.  extreme,  from 
L.  extremus,  superl.  of  exter  or  exterus,  on 
the  outside,  external.    Exterior.]   Outer- 
most; furthest;  at  the  utmost  point,  edge, 
or  border;  worst  or  best  that  can  exist  or 
be   supposed;    greatest;   most   violent   or 
urgent;  utmost;  last;  beyond  which  there 
is  none;   carrying  principles  to  the  utter- 
most; holding  the  strongest  possible  views- 
ultra.  —  Extreme   unction,    in    the   Roman 
ritual,  the  anointing  of  a  sick  person  with 
oil  when  on  the  point  of  death.—  n.   The 
utmost  point  of  a  thing;  extremity;  utmost 
limit  or  degree  that  can  be  supposed  or 
tolerated;  either  of  two  states  or  feelings 
as  different  from  each  other  as  possible- 
height  or  extravagant  pitch;  math,  the  first 
or  the   last  term  of  a  proportion.— Ex- 
tremely, eks-trem'li,  adv.    In  the  utmost 
degree;  to  the  utmost  point.— Extremist, 
eks-trem'ist,  re.    A  supporter  of   extreme 
doctrines  or  practice.— Extremity,  eks- 
trem'i-ti,  n.    [L.  extremitas.]    The  utmost 
point  or  side;  the  verge;  the  point  or  border 
that  terminates  a  thing;  the  highest  degree- 
the  most  aggravated  or  intense  form;  ex- 
treme or  utmost  distress,  straits,  or  diffi- 
culties ;  a  limb  or  organ  of  locomotion,  as 
opposed  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the 
head. 

Extricate,  eks'tri-kat,  v.t.— extricated,  ex- 
tricating.   [L.  extrico,  extricatum—ex,  and 
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Irtots,  trifles,  perplexltf     s.  a  Im  km  \  1 1   | 
'l  o  free,  an  from  difficulties  or  pi  rpli  i 
to  diaembarraaa     to  di  i  ugai  i      to  i 
tangle    to  cli  ai    to  n  I  ■  r<      Extrlriible, 
11  ka  bl.a    Capable  oi  heingextrii  ated 
Extrication,  i  k  .,,  „     The 

a ■■!  of  extricating,  dlasntangling,  oi  wttinK 
free. 

Extrinsic   Extrinsical,  oks-trin'rfk. 

eks-trm'si-kal,«    |  L  I  from  wit), 

out— cotter,  outward  (as  in  txttrior),  and 
sreus,  hjr, along  with.)  External;  outward 
coming  from  without;  not  intrinsic;  Dot 
contained  in  or  belonging  to  a  bod  I  x- 
frlnslrallfy,  ek8-trin'si-kal"i-ti,  n.  The 
state    of   being   extrinsical;    externality 

Extrinslcally.  eks-trin'tl-kaMJ,  adv.  in 

an  extrinsic  manner;  from  without. 
Extrorsal.  Exlrorse,  ekstror'sal,  eka- 
trors',  a.  [Fr.  extrorse,  from  L,  tmtra\  on 
the  outBide,  and  verto,  ver.ium,  to  turn. J 
Bot.  turned  or  directed  outwards,  or  turned 
away  from  the  axis:  opposed  to  lutrorM.— 
Exlroversloii.eks-tro-ver'shon.n.  Path. 
a  malformation  consisting  in  an  organ 
being  turned  inside  out,  as  the  bladdei 
Extrude,  eks-trod',  v.t.— extruded,  extrud- 
ing. [L.  extrudo—ex,  and  trudo,  to  tlirust, 
as  in  intrude.]  To  thrust  out;  to  urge, 
force,  or  press  out;  to  expel;  to  drive  away; 
to  displace.— Extrusion,  eks-trb'zhon,  n. 
The  act  of  extruding;  expulsion. 
Exuberance,  Exuberancy,  eks-Q'ber- 
ans,  eks-u'ber-an-si,  n.  [Fr.  exuberance, 
from  L.  exuberantia—ex,  intens.,  andwbero, 
to  be  fruitful,  from  uber,  rich,  fruitful.] 
The  state  of  being  exuberant;  superfluous 
abundance;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  rich- 
ness; excess:  redundance;  copiousness.— 
Exuberant,  eks-u'ber-ant,  a.  [L.  exuber- 
ans,  exuberantis,  ppr.  of  exubero.]  Char- 
acterized by  abundance,  richness,  or  luxu- 
riance; plenteous;  rich;  overflowing;  over- 
abundant; superfluous.— Exuberantly, 
eks-u'ber-ant-li,  adv.  In  an  exuberant 
manner. 

Exude,  eks-ud',  v.t.— exuded,  exuding.  [L. 
ixsudo,  to  discharge  by  sweating— ex,  and 
sudo,  to  sweat,  from  same  root  as  E.  sweat.] 
To  discharge  through  the  pores,  as  moisture 
or  other  liquid  matter;  to  give  out,  like 
sweat  or  juice;  to  let  ooze  out.—  v. i.  To  flow 
from  a  body  through  the  pores;  to  ooze  out 
like  sweat.  —  Exudate,  eks'u-dat,  n.  [L. 
exudare,  tosweat.)  Material  passing  through 
the  wall  of  a  blood-vessel  into  surrounding 
parts.  —  Exudation,  eks-u-da'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  exuding;  a  discharge  of  humours 
or  moisture;  that  which  is  exuded. 
Exnlcerate,  eg-zul'ser-at,  v.t.  [L.  exul- 
cero,  exulceratum — ex,  intens.,  and  ulcus, 
ulceris,  an  ulcer.]  To  produce  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers  on;  to  ulcerate. 

Exult,  eg-zult',  v.i.  [L.  exulto,  exsulto,  to 
leap  or  jump  about— ex,  and  salio,  saltum, 
to  leap,  seen  also  in  insult,  result,  salient, 
Stc]  To  rejoice  in  triumph;  to  rejoice  ex- 
ceedingly ;  to  be  glad  above  measure ;  to 
triumph.— Exultant,  eg-zul'tant,  a.  Re- 
joicing triumphantly. —  Exultation,  eg- 
zul-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  exulting;  great 
gladness;  rapturous  delight;  triumph. — 
Exultlngly,  eg-zul'ting-li,  adv.  In  an 
exulting  manner. 

Exnvia?.  eg-zu'vi-e,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  exuo, 
to  put  off,  to  strip.]  Cast  skins,  shells,  or 
coverings  of  animals;  any  parts  of  animals 
which  are  shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skins  of 
serpents,  &c.  —  Exuvial,  eg-zu'vi-al,  a. 
Relating  to  or  containing  exuviae.— Exu- 
viation, eg-zu'vi-a"shon,  re.  The  rejection 
or  casting  off  of  exuviae. 
Ex-voto,  eks-vo'to,  a.  [L.,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow.]  Vowed;  offered  in  consequence 
of  a  vow:  applied  to  votive  offerings,  as  of 
a  picture  for  a  chape],  &c,  presented  by 
Roman  Catholics.  Used  also  as  a  noun. 
Eyalet,  I'a-let,  re.  A  Turkish  province  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  vizier  or  pasha 
of  the  first  class. 

Eyas,  I'as,  n.  [Fr.  niais,  lit.  a  nestling  fal- 
con, from  L.L.  nidax,  nidacis,  still  in  the 
nest,  L.  nidus,  a  nest;  with  loss  of  re  as  in 
adder.]  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the 
nest,  not  able  to  prey  for  itself.  (Shak.)— 
Eyas-musket,  a  young  sparrow-hawk. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      ih,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Eye,  I,  n.  [OK.  lie,  eight,  A  Sax.  rage,  Dan. 
<ne,  D.  oo(/,  Icel.  aitflra,  <;.  ««t/r,  t.oth.  auuo; 
cog.  L.  octdus,  Skr.  alcshi-  eye;  from  a  root 
meaning  sharp.  Acid.]  Theorgnn  of  vision, 
wbicli  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  con- 
sists of  a  ball  or  globular  body  set  in  an 
orbit  or  socket  and  forming  an  optical 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  figures  of 
external  objects  form  sensible  impressions; 
power  of  seeing;  delicate  or  accurate  per- 
ception; sight;  ocular  perception;  notice; 
observation;  regard;  respect;  anything  re- 
sembling or  suggesting  an  eye  in  shape  or 
general  appearance,  as  the  bud  or  shoot  of 
a  plant  or  tuber,  the  hole  or  aperture  in  a 
needle,  the  circular  catch  of  a  hook-and-eye, 
the  loop  or  ring  on  a  rope;  arch,  the  centre 
of  something;  thus,  the  eye  of  a  dome  is  the 
circular  aperture  at  its  apex—  The  wirid's 
eye,  the  direction  right  opposite  to  that  of 
the  wind— v.t.—tyed,  eyeing.  To  fix  the 
eye  on ;  to  look  on ;  to  observe  or  watch 
narrowly,  or  with  fixed  attention.— Eyed, 
Id,  p.  and  a.    Furnished  with  eyes;  having 


eyes  of  this  or  that  character:   used  most 

frequently  In  oompositlon.  Eyeless,  l'les, 
a.  Without  eyes.— Eyeball,  1'ba.l,  n.  The 
ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye.  —  Eye- 
bright,  i'brlt,  n.  A  pretty  little  annual 
herb  common  in  meadows,  heaths,  &c, 
throughout  Britain,  which  formerly  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  in  diseases  of  the 
eyes.— Eyebrow,  I'brou,  n.  The  brow  or 
hairy  arch  above  the  eye.— Eye-glass,  n. 
A  glass  to  assist  the  sight;  the  lens  of  a 
telescope,  microscope,  &c,  to  which  the  eye 
is  applied.— Eyelash,  Hash,  re.  The  line 
of  hair  that  edges  the  eyelid.  —  Eyelet, 
Eyelet-hole,  I'let,  n.  A  small  hole  or 
perforation  to  receive  a  lace  or  small  rope 
or  cord,  or  for  other  purposes.—  Eyelid, 
T'lid,  7i.  That  portion  of  movable  skin  that 
serves  as  a  cover  for  the  eyeball.— Eye- 
piece, n.  In  an  optical  instrument  the 
lens  or  combination  of  lenses  to  which  the 
eye  is  applied.— Eye-servant,  n.  A  ser- 
vant who  attends  to  his  duty  only  when 
watched. — Eye-service,  7*.    Service  per- 


formed only  under  inspection  or  the  eye  of 
an  employer.  Eyeshot,  i'shot,  u.  Bangs 
of  vision;  sight;  view.— Eyesight,  I'slt,  n. 
The  sight  of  the  eye;  view;  observation; 
the  sense  of  seeing.-  Eyesore,  I'aSr,  n. 
Something  offensive  to  the  eye  or  sight. - 
Eyetootll,  I'tOth.n.  A  tooth  undertheeye; 
a  fang;  a  canine  tooth.— Eyewash,  n. 
Thing  circulated  to  deceive  or  flatter;  flat- 
tering unction.  (Colloq.)— Eye-witlieus, 
n.  One  who  sees  a  thing  done;  one  who 
has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

I-',  rot,  T'ot,  n.  [O.E.  ey,  Icel.  ey,  A  Sax.  ig, 
an  island,  and  dim.  term  -ot]  A  little  isle; 
a  small  river  islet  with  willows  growing  on 
it;  an  ait. 

Eyre,  ar,  n.  [O.Fr.  erre.  eirre,  a  journey, 
from  L.  iter,  itineria,  a  journey.]  A  jour- 
ney or  circuit  of  a  court;  a  court  of  itiner- 
ant justices.  —  Justices  in  eyre,  itinerant 
justices  who  formerly  travelled  to  hold 
courts  in  the  different  English  counties. 

Eyry,  Eyrie,  I'ri,  n.    Same  as  Akkie. 


F 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
a  consonant,  formed  by  the  passage  of 
breath  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper 
front  teeth;  mus.  the  fourth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale. 

Fa,  fa,  n.  Mus.  the  Italian  name  of  the 
fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Faam-tea,  fa'am-te,  n.  The  dried  leaves 
of  an  orchid  indigenous  to  Reunion,  used  as 
a  stomachic  and  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Fabaceous,  fa-ba'shus,  a.  [L.  faba,  a 
bean. J  Having  the  nature  of  the  bean;  like 
the  bean. 

Fablail,  fa^i-an,  a.  Like  the  generalship 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  harassed  the 
troops  of  Hannibal  but  took  care  to  avoid 
a  battle  (Fabian  strategy). 

Fable,  fa'bl,  n.  [Fr.  fable,  L.  fabula,  from 
fari,  to  speak;  akin  fate.]  A  fictitious 
narration  intended  to  enforce  some  useful 
truth  or  precept;  a  fabricated  story;  a  fic- 
tion; the  plot  or  connected  series  of  events 
in  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem;  subject  of 
talk  (Tenn.).— v.i.— fabled,  fabling.  To  tell 
fables  or  falsehoods.— v.t.  To  invent  or 
fabricate;  to  speak  of  as  true  or  real.— 
Fabled,  fa'bld,  p.  and  a.  Celebrated  in 
fables;  fabulously  imagined.— Fabler,  fa'- 
bler,  n.  One  who  fables;  a  writer  of  fables. 
—Fabliau,  fable  0,  n.  pi.  Fabliaux, 
fab-le-6.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  metrical  tale 
common  in  French  literature  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.— Fabulist,  fab'- 
u-list,  r.  The  inventor  or  writer  of  fables. 
— Fabullze,  fab'u-liz,  v.i.—fabulized,  fab- 
idizing.  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate 
fables.  —  Fabulosity,!  fab-u-los'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  fabulous;  fabulous- 
ness; a  fable.— Fabulous,  fab'u-lus,  a. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  fable;  fictitious; 
invented;  not  real;  mythical;  hardly  to  be 
received  as  truth;  incredible.  —  Fabu- 
lously, fab'u-lus-li,  adv.  In  a  fabulous 
manner.  —  Fabulousness,  fab'u-lus-nes, 
71.    The  quality  of  being  fabulous. 

Fabric,  fab'rik.  n.  [Fr.  fabrique,  L.  fab- 
rica,  from  faber,  a  worker;  same  root  as 
facio,  to  make.  Forge  is  really  the  same 
word.]  A  structure;  a  building,  edifice,  or 
construction;  the  frame  of  a  building;  cloth 
manufactured;  the  structure  of  anything; 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  put 
together;  texture.  —  Fa bricant,  fab'ri- 
kant,  n.  [Fr.]  A  manufacturer. — Fabri- 
cate, fab'ri-kat,  v.t.— fabricated,  fabricat- 
i  g.  [L.  fabrico,  fabricatum.]  To  frame, 
build,  make,  or  construct;  to  form  into  a 
whole  b>  connecting  the  parts;  to  form  by 
art  and  labour;  to  invent  and  form;  to 
forge:  to  devise  falsely.— Fabrication, 
fab-ri-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  fabricating; 
construction;  making;  the  act  of  devising 
falsely;  forgery;  that  which  is  fabricated;  a 
falsehood.— Fabricator,  fab'ri-ka-ter,  n. 
One  who  fabricates. 


Facade,  fa-sad'  or  fa-sad',  n.  [Fr.,  from  It, 
f aetata,  a  facade,  from  faccia,  L.  fades,  the 
face.]  The  face  or  front  view  or  elevation 
of  an  edifice;  exterior  front  or  face. 

Face,  fas,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fades,  face, 
figure,  form,  from  facio,  to  make.]  The 
front  part  of  an  animal's  head,  particularly 
of  the  human  head,  made  up  of  the  forehead, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  &c;  the  visage; 
aspect  or  air  of  the  face;  cast  of  features; 
look;  countenance;  expression  of  the  face; 
the  surface  of  a  thing,  or  the  side  which 
presents  itself  to  the  view  of  the  spectator; 
the  front;  the  forepart;  a  plane  surface  of 
a  solid;  one  of  the  sides  bounding  a  solid; 
appearance;  aspect;  effrontery;  boldness; 
assurance;  the  dial  of  a  clock,  watch,  com- 
pass-card, or  other  indicator;  the  sole  of  a 
plane;  operating  edge  or  surface  in  certain 
implements.— To  make  a  face,  to  distort  the 
countenance;  to  make  a  grimace.— To  fly 
in  the  face  of,  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  or  disregard  of;  to  defy. — Face  to  face, 
both  parties  being  present  and  confronting 
each  other.— v.t.—, faced,  facing.  To  turn 
the  face  or  front  full  toward;  to  meet  in 
front;  to  stand  up  against  in  hostile  en- 
counter; to  confront;  to  stand  with  the  face 
or  front  toward;  to  finish  or  protect  with  a 
thin  external  covering  over  the  front  of;  to 
smooth  or  dress  the  face  of  (a  stone,  &c). — 
To  facedown,  tooppose boldly  orimpudently. 
— To  face  out,  to  persist  in,  especially  to  persist 
in  an  assertion  which  is  not  true;  to  brave 
(an  accusation)  with  effrontery.—  To  face  tea, 
to  adulterate  it  by  mixing  it  with  colouring 
matter  and  other  substances.— v.i.  To  turn 
the  face  (to/ace  to  the  right  or  left). —Face- 
ache,  7i.  Tic-douloureux,  a  kind  of  neur- 
algia in  the  face.— Faced,  fast,  a.  Having 
a  face;  marked  with  a  face  (as  a  court-card). 
—Facial,  fa'shi-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  face. — Facial  angle,  an  angle  formed  by 
lines  drawn  from  nose  to  ear,  and  from  nose 
to  forehead;  an  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn 
to  show  to  what  extent  the  jaws  are  pro- 
truding and  the  forehead  receding.— Faci- 
ally, fa'shi-al-li,  adv.  In  a  facial  manner; 
considered  in  regard  to  the  features. — 
Facing,  fas'ing,  n.  A  covering  in  front 
for  ornament,  protection,  defence,  or  other 
purposes;  a  mode  of  adulterating  tea  by 
mixing  with  colouring  matter  and  other 
substances;  the  movement  of  soldiers  in 
turning  round  to  the  left,  right,  &c;  pi.  the 
distinctive  trimmings  on  a  regimental  coat 
or  jacket. — Put  through  his  facings,  to  be 
cross-questioned;  to  be  examined.— Fac- 
illgly,  fas'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  fronting  posi- 
tion. 

Facet,  Facette,  fas'et,  fa-set',  n.  [Fr. 
facette,  dim.  of  face.]  A  small  flat  portion 
of  a  surface;  one  of  the  small  smooth  sur- 
faces on  a  gem  or  crystal.— v.t.  To  cut  a 
facet  or  facets  on.— Faceted,  fas'et-ed,  a. 
Having  facets;  formed  into  facets. 


Facetiae,'  fa-se'shi-e,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  face- 
tus,  merry,  elegant,  from  root  of  facio,  to 
make.]  Witty  or  humorous  sayings;  jests; 
witticisms.  —  Facetious,  fa-se'shus,  a. 
Merry;  jocular;  witty;  full  of  pleasantry; 
playful;  exciting  laughter.— Facetiously, 
fa-se'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  facetious  manner. 
— Facetiousness,  fa-se'shus-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  facetious;  pleasantry. 

Facial.    Under  Face. 

Fades,  fa'shi-ez,  n.  [L.]  Anat.  the  face; 
zool.  and  geol.  the  general  aspect  presented 
by  an  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants, 
characteristic  of  a  particular  locality  or 
period. 

Facile,  fas'il,  a.  [L.  facilis,  easy  to  be 
done  or  made,  from  facio,  to  make.]  Eaiy 
to  be  done  or  performed;  not  difficult;  easy 
to  be  dealt  with;  easy  of  access  or  converse; 
not  haughty  or  distant;  easily  persuaded  to 
good  or  bad;  yielding;  ductile  to  a  fault; 
ready;  dexterous  (an  artist's  facile  pencil).— 
Facileness.t  fas'il-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  facile.— Facilitate,  fa-sil'i-tat,  v.t.— 
facilitated,  facilitating.  [Fr.  faciliter,  from 
L.  facilitas,  easiness.]  To  make  easy  or 
less  difficult;  to  lessen  the  labour  of.— Fa- 
cilitation, fa-sil'i-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
facilitating.— Facility,  fa-sil'i-ti,  n.  [Fr. 
facility,  L.  facilitas.]  Easiness  to  be  per- 
formed; freedom  from  difficulty;  ease;  ease 
in  performance;  readiness  proceeding  from 
skill  or  use;  dexterity;  pliancy  or  ductility 
in  character;  easiness  to  be  persuaded,  usu- 
ally implying  a  disposition  to  yield  to  solici- 
tations to  evil;  the  means  by  which  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  is  rendered 
more  easy:  in  this  sense  usually  in  the  pi. 

Facsimile,  fak-sim'i-le,  n.  [L.  facio,  to 
make,  and  similis,  like.]  An  exact  copy  or 
likeness;  an  imitation  of  an  original  in  all 
its  proportions,  traits,  and  peculiarities.— 
Facsimilist.  fak-sim'i-list,  n.  The  pro- 
ducer of  a  facsimile  or  of  facsimiles. 

Fact,  fakt,  n.  [L.  factum,  a  thing  done,  a 
deed,  a  fact,  from  facio,  to  do  or  make,  a 
stem  which  appears  in  many  words,  at 
affect,  affair,  counterfeit,  defeat,  difficult, 
faculty,  profits,  &c]  Anything  done  or 
that  comes  to  pass;  an  act;  a  deed;  an 
effect  produced  or  achieved;  an  event: 
reality;  truth;  a  true  statement. 

Faction,  fak'shon,  n.  [L.factio,  from  facio,' 
factum,  to  do.  Fact.]  A  party  combined 
or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition  to  an 
other  party  or  a  government;  a  party  un 
scrupulously  promoting  their  private  end* 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good;  discord 
dissension.— Factionary.t  fak'shon-a-ri, 
n.  A  party  man;  one  of  a  faction.— Fac« 
t ion  1st,  fak'shon-ist,  n.  One  who  pro 
motes  faction.  —  Factions,  fak'shus,  a 
Given  to  faction;  prone  to  clamour  againsi 
public  measures  or  men;  pertaining  to  fac 
tion ;    proceeding    from    faction.  —  Fac- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


'ACTITIOUS      

loilxl.V   fak'shUB-ll,   <«''•       111    :i    factions, 
urbulctul.  or    disorderlj    manner        Far- 
lIM,mi«-ss.  fak  shun  in  •■■    •       '  l!l   "tate  01 
.  |ng  (actio  Ition  to 

laaaour  mi  1  raisi    opposition;  clainorou 
lew  for  a  pa 

nctlllouo.  fak  tish'us,  a     [L.  factitiiu, 

art,  from  /<iri<>,  to  make.     Kaci   I 

v  art,  in  distinction  from  vt  hal    is 

iroduoed  by  nature;  artificial;  conventional, 

Factitiously,   fak-tish'us-li,   adv.      In 

factitious  manner.  -    Fnclltlousness, 

ak  lish  us  ncs.  11. 

nrtlllvc.  fak'ti  tiv,  a.    [From  L.  /ua\>, 
o  make     1  w  T  I   Causative;  tend- 
,ke  or  cause;  pram,  expressing  the 
•    mi   notion   that  produces  a  new 
n  in  the  object  (in  'he  struck  him 
lead',  struck  is  factitive). 
actor,  fak'ter,  n.   [L.,  a  maker,  doer,  from 
rfam.  to  do.      Fact.]     An  agent 
imployed  by  merchants  residing  in  other 
■laces  to  buy  and  sell  or  transact  other 
on  their  account;  in  Scotland,  a 
;  pointed  by  a  landholder  or  house 
ir   to   manage   an    estate,   collect 
;  arith.  the  multiplier  or  multi- 
■hoand.  from  the  multiplication  of  which 
■tweeds  the  product;  alg.  any  expression 
ootidered  as  part  of  a  prodnct;  hence,  gene- 
ally.  one  of  several  elements  or  influences 
rhlch  tend  to  the  production  of  a  result.— 
Tutor  "/  safety,  the  ratio  of  the  breaking 
oad  to  the  working  load  in  any  structure. 
Factorage,  fak'ter-aj,  n.     The  allow- 
,nce  to  a  factor  for  his  services;  commis- 
ion—  Factorial,  fak-to'ri-al,  a.     Of  or 
attaining  to  a  factor  or  factors. — Fac- 
or*tii|>,  fak'ter-ship,  n.    The  business  of 
,  factor.  —Factory,  fak'to-ri,  n.    A  name 
iven  to  establishments  of  merchants  and 
actors  resident  in  foreign  countries;  (contr. 
rom  manufactory)  a  building  or  collection 
if  buildings  appropriated  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  goods;  a  manufactory. 
nctotuiii,  fak-to'tum,  n.    '[L.  facio,  to 
lo,  and  totum,  the  whole.]    A  confidential 
gent  that  manages  all  kinds  of  matters  for 
lis  employer. 

arnlic,  fak'u-le,  n.  pi.  [L.facula,  a  little 
orch,  dim.  of  fax,  a  torch.]  Astron.  spots 
onietimes  seen  on  the  sun's  disc,  which 
ppear  brighter  than  the  rest  of  his  sur- 
ace.— Facular,  fak'u-ler,  a.  Pertaining 
t  relating  to  facuhe. 

aoultative,  fak'ul-ta"tiv,  a.  [L.  facultas, 
apability.]  Of  bacteria  and  parasites,  able 
o  adapt  themselves  to  certain  conditions  of 
ife. 

acuity,  fak'ul-ti,  n.  [Fr.  faculte,  L.  facul- 
as,  from  facio,  to  do,  to  make.  Fact.] 
Vny  meutal  or  bodily  power;  capacity  for 
,ny  action  or  function;  skill  derived  from 
iractice,  or  practice  aided  by  nature;  special 
Kiwer  or  endowment;  a  right  or  power 
Tanted  to  a  person  by  favour  or  indidgence, 
o  do  what  by  law  he  may  not  do;  the  body 
if  individuals  constitutin g one  of  the  learn ed 
>rofessions,  and  more  specifically  the  medi- 
al profession;  the  masters  and  professors 
if  the  several  departments  of  a  university, 
ir  one  of  the  departments  themselves,  as 
^acuity  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine. — Faculty 
[f  Advocates,  the  Scottish  bar. 

ad,  fad,  n.  [Perhaps  from  A.Sax.  fadian, 
o  arrange.]  A  favourite  theory;  crotchet; 
lobby.  (Colloq.)— Faddist,  fad'ist,  ».  One 
vho  deals  in  fads,  a  fad-monger.— Fad- 
lish,  fad'ish.  a.  Pertaining  or  given  to 
ads,  faddy.— Faddy,  fad'i,  a.  Given  to 
ads  or  crotchets.     (Colloq.) 

ado,  fad,  v.i.— faded,  fading.  [O.E.  vade, 
o  fade;  comp.  Fr.  fade,  insipid,  from  L. 
Kipidus,  vapid.]  To  wither;  to  lose  strength, 
iealth,  or  vigour  gradually;  to  decay;  to 
ose  freshness,  colour,  or  brightness;  to 
end  from  a  stronger  or  brighter  colour  to 
i  more  faint  shade  of  the  same  colour,  or 
o  lose  colour  entirely;  to  grow  dim  or  in- 
listinct  to  view.— v.t.  To  cause  to  wither; 
o  deprive  of  freshness  or  vigour.— Faded- 
!y,  fad'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  faded  or  decayed 
uanner.  -Fadeless,  f  ad'les,  a.  Unfading. 
-Fading,  fad'ing,  p.  and  a.  Liable  to 
ade  or  lose  freshness  and  vigour;  not  dur- 
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aMc;   transient,       IihMhcIv  fftd'lng-ll, 
in  a  fading  manner     radliigueaa, 

fad  ing  lies,  n. 

Fudge,    fii.i,    i-  1       I A  IB,  to    tit. 

akin    1  •  01    1      Q      t      ■         I  ' 

voeqtn,  Bw.  foga.  to  fit  1  Po  suit,  to  fll  to 
be  found  sun  &hl<  ful, 

I  ;«•«•«'««.  fc'sc/,  v  pi  |L  1  Excrement;  alio, 
settlings:  dregi  sediment  Faecal,  fi  kal, 
a     Pertaining  to  fa  1 

Faery,   tt'ei  1,  a.     Pertaining  to  fairies; 
fairy. 
Fag.  fag,  vi    figged,  fitggimg.    [Probably 

from   verb   to  flag,    by  omission   of   /.  |     To 

become  weary;  to  fail  in  strength;  to  be 

faint  with  weariness;  to  lalmur  hard  or 
assiduously;  to  work  till  weaned;  to  act  as 
a  fag  V.t,  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag  or 
drudge;  to  tire  by  labour;  to  exhaust. — n. 
A  laborious  drudge;  a  schoolboy  who  per- 
forms menial  services  for  another  boy  who 
is  in  the  highest  or  next  highest  form  or 
class;  a  custom  in  some  great  English 
schools;  a  cigarette.— Fag-end,  n.  [The 
end  which  flags  or  hangs  loose.  J  The  end 
of  a  web  of  cloth;  the  latter  or  meaner  part 
of  anything. 

Faggot,  Fagot,  fag'ot,  n.  [Fr.  fagot,  It. 
fat/otto,  a  faggot,  from  L.  fax,  facis,  a  fag- 
got, a  torch.]  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small 
branches  used  for  fuel,  or  for  filling  ditches, 
and  other  purposes  in  fortification;  a  fas- 
cine; a  bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  in 
bars;  a  person  formerly  hired  to  take  the 
place  of  another  at  the  muster  of  a  mili- 
tary company  or  to  hide  deficiency  in  its 
number;  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  dry, 
shrivelled  old  woman— v.t.  To  bind  in  a 
faggot  or  bundle;  to  collect  promiscuously. 
— Faggot-vote,  n.  A  vote  procured  by 
the  purchase  of  property  under  mortgage 
or  otherwise,  which  is  divided  among  a 
number  so  as  to  constitute  a  nominal 
qualification  without  a  substantial  basis. — 
Faggot-voter,  n.  One  who  holds  a  faggot- 
vote. 

Fagotto,  fa-got'to,  n.  [It.  fagotto,  the  name 
being  given,  it  is  said,  from  its  faggot-like 
appearance.]  The  Italian  name  of  the  in- 
strument otherwise  called  the  bassoon. 

Faham-tea.    Faam-tea. 

Falilerz,  Fahlore,  fal'erts.  fal'or,  n.  [G. 
fahl,  yellowish,  and  erz,  ore.]  Gray  copper 
or  gray  copper  ore. 

Fahrenheit,  fa'ren-hit,  a.  [After  Fah- 
renheit, who  first  employed  quicksilver  in 
thermometers  about  1720.]  The  name  dis- 
tinguishing that  kind  of  thermometer  in 
which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into 
180  degrees;  the  freezing  point  being  marked 
32°,  and  the  boiling  212". 

Faience,  fa-i-ens'  or  fa-yaiis,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
sort  of  fine  pottery  or  earthenware  glazed 
with  a  fine  varnish,  and  painted  in  various 
designs,  named  from  Faenza  in  Italy. 

Fail,  fal,  v.i.  [Fr.  faillir,  to  fail,  from  L. 
fallere,  to  deceive,  wheuce  also  false,  fall- 
ible, fault,  falter.]  To  become  deficient;  to 
be  insufficient;  to  cease  to  be  abundant  for 
supply;  to  come  short;  not  to  have  the  due 
measure  or  degree;  to  decay,  decline,  sink, 
or  be  diminished;  to  become  weaker;  to 
become  extinct;  to  be  entirely  wanting; 
to  be  no  longer  produced,  furnished,  or 
supplied;  not  to  produce  the  effect;  to  mis- 
carry; to  be  unsuccessful;  to  be  guilty  of 
omission  or  neglect;  to  become  insolvent 
or  bankrupt.— v.t.  To  cease  or  to  neglect  or 
omit  to  afford  aid  or  strength  to;  to  be 
wanting  to;  to  disappoint;  to  desert;  not 
to  be  at  hand  when  required. — n.  Miscar- 
riage; failure;  deficiency;  want. — Without 
fail,  without  omission  to  perform  some- 
thing; without  doubt;  certainly.— Failing, 
fal'ing,  n.  Imperfection;  a  weakness  in 
character  or  disposition;  foible;  fault. — 
Failing  whom.  Failing  used  either  as  pre- 
position or  ahl.  absol.  'who  failing'.  — 
Fallingly,  fal'ing-li,  adv.  By  failing.— 
Failure,  fal'iir,  n.  A  failing;  deficiency; 
cessation  of  supply  or  total  defect;  omis- 
sion ;  non-performance ;  decay,  or  defect 
from  decay;  the  act  of  failing  or  state  of 
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baring  f*ii<d  to  attam  an  object;  want  of 
luooess;  a  becoming  insolvent  01  bankrupt 

Faille,  n  \<-  tn  Eal  n  [Fr.]  a  1  •  avy  silk 
fabi  1.  -I  1  up  rioj  quality 

Fain,  fin,  n  I  A. Rax.A/ :/r>i,  y,\in\.fivgn\av, 
to  rejoice;  Goth  faginon,  [eel  fagna,  to 
be  glad.  F'lir,,  (verb)  is  of  same  origin. 
and  fair  (ndj  I   is   akin  |    Glad   or  pl< 

under  some  kind  of  necessity;   inclined; 
content  to  aooepft  of  or  do  something  for 
want  of  hotter.    aan  Gladly;  with  J 
pleasure:   with   would     I  aimicss.  fan'- 

lies,  11      Stati    11I  being  fain. 

Fainrant,  fa  nl  an,  n.  [Wr.fiaire,do,n4ant, 

nothing. I  An  idler,  a  do  nothing,  a  puppet 
or  phantom  king  in  the  Merovingian  dy 
nasty  of  the  Franks. 

Faint,  fant,  vi.  [O.Fr.  faint,  sluggish, 
negligent,  pp.  of  feindrr,  L  Jiiigtrr,  to  feign, 
whence  also  feign,  fiction ,  £c.J  To  bl 
feeble;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength  and 
vigour;  to  become  temporarily  unconscious, 
powerless,  and  motionless;  to  swoon;  to 
sink  into  dejection;  to  lose  courage  or  spirit; 
to  become  gradually  weak  or  indistinct;  to 
decay;  to  fade,  disappear,  or  vanish. — a. 
Weak;  languid;  feeble;  exhausted;  inclined 
to  bwooii;  hardly  perceptible  by  or  feebly 
striking  the  senses;  indistinct;  wanting  in 
brightness  or  vividness,  loudness,  sharp- 
ness, or  force;  not  well  defined;  feeble; 
slight;  imperfect;  not  carried  on  with 
vigour  or  energy;  dejected;  depressed;  dis- 
pirited.— n.  A  fainting  fit;  a  swoon;  pi.  the 
impure  spirit  which  comes  over  first  and 
last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky— Faint- 
hearted, a.  Cowardly;  timorous;  having 
lost  courage;  yielding  to  fear.  —  Faint- 
heartedly, adv.  In  a  faint-hearted  man- 
ner.— Faiiit-heartedness,  n.  Want  of 
courage.— F'aintish,  fan'tish,  a.  Slightly 
faint .— Faintiishuess,  fan'tish-nes,  n.  A 
slight  degree  of  faintness.— Faintly,  fant'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  faint,  weak,  feeble,  or  languid 
manner;  without  vigour  or  activity;  without 
vividness  or  distinctness.  —  Faintness, 
fant'nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  faint. 

Fair,  far,  a.  [A.Sax.  fazger,  fair,  pleasant, 
beautiful ;  Icel.  fagr,  Dan.  feir,  Sw.  fager, 
Goth,  fagrs,  bright.  Fain.]  PleaBing  to 
the  eye;  beautiful;  handsome;  white  or 
light  coloured  in  respect  of  skin  or  com- 
plexion; not  dark  or  swarthy;  not  stormy 
or  wet;  not  cloudy  or  overcast;  clear  (fair 
weather);  free  from  obstruction,  obstacle, 
or  anything  to  impede  (on  the  fair  way  to 
success);  open,  frank,  or  honest;  not  re- 
sorting to  anything  tricky  or  underhand; 
just;  equitable;  free  from  unfair  or  un- 
favourable circumstances  or  influences; 
civil,  pleasing,  or  courteous  (fair  words); 
free  from  deletions,  blots,  and  the  like ; 
perfectly  or  easily  legible  (a  fair  copy);  free 
from  staiu  or  blemish;  unspotted;  un- 
tarnished (one's  fair  name);  passably  or 
moderately  good;  better  than  indifferent. 
—  Fair  u-ay,  the  track  or  course  that  is 
clear  of  obstacles  and  is  therefore  taken  by 
vessels  in  navigating  a  narrow  bay,  river, 
or  harbour.— adv.  Openly;  frankly;  civilly; 
complaisantly  (especially  in  'to  speak  a 
person  fair');  on  good  terms  (to  keep  fair 
with  the  world).  —  To  bid  fair,  to  promise 
well;  to  be  in  a  fair  way;  to  be  likely. — n. 
Elliptically,  a  fair  woman;  a  handsome 
female.  (Poet.)— The  fair,  the  female  sex; 
specifically,  the  loveliest  of  that  sex. — v.t. 
To  make  fair  or  beautiful.— Fairish,  fam- 
ish, a.  Reasonably  fair.— Fairishly,  far'- 
ish-li,  adv.  In  a  tolerably  fair  manner.— 
Fairly,  far'li,  adv.  In  a  fair  manner; 
beautifully;  handsomely;  honestly;  justly; 
equitably;  tolerably.— Fairness,  far'nes, 
n.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  fair; 
lightness  of  complexion,  beauty;  honesty; 
justice.— Fair-play,  n.  Equitable  dealing 
or  treatment;  justice.— Fair-spoken,  a. 
LTsing  fair  speech;  bland;  civil,  courteous; 
plausible.— Fair-weather,  a.  In  pleas- 
ant weather;  showing  only  in  fair  weather 
or  in  favourable  circumstances  (a  fair- 
weather  friend). 

Fair,  far,  n.  [Fr.  foire,  a  fair,  market;  It. 
feria;  L.  ferice,  holidays,  festivals.]  A 
stated  market  in  a  particular  town  or  city; 
a  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  th\r\;      w,  v\g;      wh,  wAig;      zh,  azure. 
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trade.  Fairing,  faring,  ».  A  present 
given  at  11  fair. 

Flllry.  fa'ri,  ft.  [O.Yr.  faerie,  Yr.fi'erie,  the 
power  of  a  fairy,  enchantment;  from  O.Fr. 
/((<■,  Kr./W,  It.  fata,  a  fairy,  lit.  a  fate,  from 
L.  fatuiii,  fate.  Fatk.J  An  imaginary 
being  >>r  spirit  having  a  human  form,  though 
of  a  stature  much  below  human  ami  with 

■undry  superhuman  attributes:  aneif  or  fay; 
any  personage  with  superhuman  power}; 

fairy  land  J.— «.  Pertaining  to  or  in  some 
manner  eonnecteil  with  fairies;  coming 
from  fairies;  resembling  a  fairy.  —  Fai ry 
ring  or  circle,  a  ring  formed  by  the  grass  in 
certain  places  growing  noticeably  greener 
than  that  around,  long  popularly  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  fairies  in  their  dances. — 
Fall'ily,  fa  ri-li,  adv.  In  a  fairy-like  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  or  fashion  suggestive  of 
the  handiwork  of  fairies. — Fairy-king.  n. 
The  king  of  the  fairies.— Fairy-land,  n. 
The  imaginary  land  or  abode  of  fairies  — 
Fairj'  ■  Uiieeii,  n.  The  queen  of  the 
fairies.— Fairy-tale,  ft.  A  tale  relating 
to  fairies. 

Faith,  fath,  ft.  [O.E.  feid.feith,  O.Fr.  feid, 
from  L.  fides,  faith;  akin  fidelity,  confide, 
defy,  infidel,  &c]  The  assent  of  the  mind 
to  the  truth  of  what  is  declared  by  another; 
firm  and  earnest  belief  on  probable  evidence 
of  any  kind;  belief;  belief  in  what  is  given 
forth  as  a  revelation  of  man's  relation  to 
God  and  the  infinite;  a  settled  conviction 
in  regard  to  religion;  a  system  of  religious 
belief;  that  which  is  believed  on  any  subject, 
whether  in  science,  politics,  or  religion;  a 
doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines  believed; 
faithfulness;  fidelity;  word  or  honour 
pledged;  promise  given.—  In  good  faith,  in 
real  honesty;  with  perfect  sincerity. — 
Faithful,  fath'ful,  a.  Firm  in  faith; 
firmly  adhering  to  religious  or  other  duty; 
of  true  fidelity;  loyal;  true  and  constant  to 
a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound;  true  to 
one's  word;  in  conformity  to  the  letter  and 
spirit ;  conformable  to  truth ;  conformable 
to  a  prototype;  true  or  exact;  worthy  of 
belief.—  The  faithful,  those  who  adhere  to 
the  true  faith,  as  contrasted  with  the  ad- 
herents of  another  faith.  —  Faithfully, 
fath'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  faithful  manner; 
sincerely;  with  strong  assurance;  earnestly; 
conformably  to  truth  or  fact;  conformably 
to  an  example  or  prototype.— Faithful- 
ness, fath'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  being  faithful;  fidelity;  truth; 
loyalty;  constancy.— Faithless,  fath'les, 
a.  Without  faith;  not  adhering  to  alle- 
giance, vows,  or  duty;  disloyal;  notobservant 
of  promises.  —  Faithlessly,  fath'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  faithless  manner. — Faithless- 
ness, fath'les-nes,  n.  State  of  being  faith- 
less.—Faith  worthiness,!  fath'wer-THi- 
nes,  ft.  Trustworthiness.  —  Faith  wo  r- 
thy.t  fath'wer-THi,  a.  Worthy  of  faith  or 
belief;  trustworthy. 

Fake,  fak,  n.  [A.Sax.  fcec,  a  space  or  in- 
terval.] One  of  the  circles  or  windings  of 
a  rope  as  it  lies  in  a  coil;  a  single  turn  or 
coil. 

Fakir,  Fakeer,  faker',  n.  [Ar.,  lit.  a 
poor  man.]  An  oriental  ascetic  or  begging 
monk. 

Falcate,  Falcated,  fal'kat,  fal'kat-ed,  a. 
[L.  falcatus,  from  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle.] 
Hooked;  in  shape  like  a  sickle  or  scythe. — 
Falcation,  fal-ka'shon,  n.  A  bending  or 
bend  in  the  form  of  a  sickle.— Falciform, 
fal'si-form,  a.  In  the  shape  of  a  sickle  or 
reaping-hook.— Falcnla,  fal'ku-la,  n.  [L., 
a  small  sickle.]  Zool.  a  compressed,  elon- 
gated, curved,  and  sharp- pointed  claw. — 
Falculate,  fal'ku-lat,  a.  Zool.  having  the 
shape  of  a  falcula. 

Falchion,  fal'shon,  n.  [It.  falcione,  L.L. 
falcio,  from  L.  falx,  falcis,  a  scythe]  A 
broad  short  sword  with  a  slightly  curved 
point. 

Falcon,  fa/kn,  n.  [O.Fr.  falcon,  Fr.  faucon, 
L.L.  falco,  probably  from  li.falx,  a  reaping- 
hook,  from  the  curved  claws  and  beak.] 
The  common  name  of  various  raptorial 
birds  inferior  in  size  to  the  eagles  and  vul- 
tures, and  remarkable  for  their  elegant 
form  and  powers  of  flight;  especially,  one 
trained  to  hunt  wild  fowl  or  other  game;  a 


hawk.     I  The  term  falcon   is  by  sportsmen 

restricted  to  the  female,  the  male,  which  in 

smaller  and  less  courageous,  being  called 
ttrstl  or  ti«retl.]  A  small  cannon.  Musk  i.t. 

—Falconer,  fa/kn  er,  n.    A  person  who 

breeds  and  trains  falcons  or  hawks  for  spoi  t ; 
one  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with 
hawks.  — Falcon-gentle,  ft.    The  female 

of  the  goshawk— Falconlne,  fa/kon  In, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  falcons.-  Fal- 
conry, fa/kn-ri,  n.  The  art  of  training 
falcons  to  attack  wild  birds  or  game;  the 
sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowls  or  game  by 
means  of  falcons  or  hawks. 

Faldstool,  fajd'stol,  n.  [Fald  or  fold,  and 
stool.}  A  folding-stool  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool;  a  kind  of  stool  at  which  the  kings 
of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation ;  a 
small  desk  at  which  in  churches  litany  is 
said. 

Falerillail,  fa-ler'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Mount  Falernus  in  Campania,  in  Italy. — 
n.  The  ancient  wine  made  from  grapes 
from  Mount  Falernus. 

Fall,  fal,  v.i.—fell  (pret.),  fallen  (pp.).  [A. 
Sax.  feallen  =  D.  vallen,  Dan.  falde,  Icel. 
falla,  G.  fallen,  to  fall.  Fell  is  the  causal 
of  this.]  To  sink  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
position ;  to  descend  by  the  power  of  gravity; 
to  drop  down;  to  sink;  to  ebb;  to  drop 
from  an  erect  posture;  to  empty,  disem- 
bogue, or  discharge  itself:  said  of  a  stream; 
to  depart  from  the  faith  or  from  rectitude; 
to  sink  into  sin ;  to  die,  particularly  by 
violence;  to  come  to  an  end  suddenly;  to 
perish,  be  overthrown,  or  ruined;  to  sink 
into  weakness;  to  become  faint  or  feeble 
(our  hopes  fall) ;  to  sink  into  disrepute  or 
disgrace;  to  decline  in  power,  wealth,  or 
glory;  to  pass  into  a  new  state,  especially 
with  suddenness  or  through  inadvertence 
or  ignorance  (to  fall  asleep,  to  fall  into 
error) ;  to  decrease ;  to  be  diminished  in 
weight,  size,  value,  or  intensity  (the  price 
falls,  the  wind  falls) ;  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  dejection,  discontent,  sorrow, 
shame,  &c:  applied  to  the  countenance; 
to  happen;  to  befall;  to  take  place;  to  pass 
or  be  transferred  by  lot,  inheritance,  or 
otherwise  (something  falls  to  one's  share); 
to  belong  or  appertain;  to  have  to  be 
reckoned  to;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered 
carelessly;  to  sink  in  tone  or  loudness. — 
To  fall  among,  to  come  among  or  into  the 
society  of,  accidentally  or  unexpectedly. 
— To  fall  away,  to  lose  flesh;  to  become 
lean  or  emaciated;  to  renounce  or  desert 
allegiance,  faith,  or  duty;  to  revolt  or  re- 
bel; to  apostatize;  to  decline  gradually;  to 
languish  or  become  faint.— To  fall  back, 
to  recede;  to  give  way;  to  go  from  better 
to  worse;  to  retrograde;  to  fail  of  perform- 
ing a  promise  or  purpose;  not  to  fulfil. — 
To  fall  back  upon,  to  have  recourse  to, 
generally  to  some  support  or  expedient 
formerly  tried.—  To  fall  down,  to  prostrate 
one's  self  in  worship  or  supplication ;  to 
sink;  to  come  to  the  ground.— To  fall  foul 
of,  to  attack ;  to  make  an  assault  upon. — 
To  fall  from,  to  recede  from;  to  depart; 
not  to  adhere  to.— To  fall  in,  to  take  one's 
place  in  an  organized  body  of  men,  as  sol- 
diers; to  terminate  or  lapse  (an  annuity 
falls  in  when  the  annuitant  dies). — To  fall 
in  with,  to  meet  casually;  to  happen  to 
meet;  to  concur,  agree,  or  comply  with, — 
To  fall  off,  to  be  broken  or  detached  from 
something;  to  apostatize;  to  fall  away;  to 
get  into  disuse;  to  decline  from  former 
excellence;  to  become  less  valuable  or  in- 
teresting; to  become  less;  to  decrease; 
naut.  to  deviate  from  the  course  to  which 
the  head  of  the  ship  was  before  directed. 
— To  fall  on  or  upon,  to  begin  suddenly  and 
eagerly;  to  begin  an  attack  on;  to  assault; 
to  assail;  to  come  upon,  usually  with  some 
degree  of  suddenness  and  unexpectedness; 
to  drop  on;  to  light  on;  to  come  upon. — 
To  fall  out,  to  quarrel;  to  begin  to  contend; 
to  happen;  to  befall;  to  chance;  to  turn 
out;  to  prove. — To  fall  short,  to  be  deficient. 
—  To  fall  to,  to  begin  hastily  and  eagerly;  to 
apply  one's  self  to. — To  fall  under,  to  cc  me 
under  or  within  the  limits  of;  to  be  subjected 
to;  to  become  the  subject  of. — n.  The  act 
of  one  who  or  that  which  falls;  a  dropping 
or  descending;  descent;  a  tumble;  death; 


destruction;  overthrow;  downfall;  degrada- 
tion; declension  of  greatness,  power,  or 
dominion;  ruin;  diminution;  decrease  of 
price  or  value ;  a  sinking  of  tone  ;  cad' 
descent  of  water;  a  cascade  or  cataract;. 
extent  of  descent;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  falls  or  may  fall;  amount  ot 
slope;  declivity;  the  season  when  leaves  fall 
from  trees;  autumn;  that  which  falls;  a 
shower;  a  kind  of  ladies'  veil;  lapse  or  de ; 
clension  from   innocence  or  goodness,   the 

fall  being  specifically  the  lapse  into  sin  of 
our  rirst  parents  Adam  and  Eve;  naut.  tie 
part  of  a  tackle  to  which  the  power  is  aji 
plied  in  hoisting. — To  try  a  fall,  to  try  a 
bout  at  wrestling.— Fallen,  faTen,  pp.  01 
a.  Dropped;  degraded;  sunk  in  vice;  lost 
to  virtue;  ruined;  overthrown.— Fal II nu- 
in,  n.  An  indentation  or  hollow.—  Fal- 
ling-sickness,  n.  Epilepsy,  a  disease  it 
which  the  patient  suddenly  loses  his  sensei 
and  falls.— Falling-Star,  n.  A  meteoi 
appearing  as  a  luminous  point  dartinj 
through  the  sky,  and  followed  by  a  lonj 
train  of  light.— Fall-trap,  n.  A  trap  ii 
which  a  part  of  the  apparatus  descends  anc 
imprisons  or  kills  the  victim. 

Fallacious,  fal  la'shus,  a.  [Fr.  fallacieux 
fromL. fallax,fallacis,  deceitful,  fromfallo 
to  deceive.  Fail.]  Pertaining  to  or  em 
bodying  something  deceptive  or  misleading 
producing  error  or  mistake;  tending  t( 
mislead.  .'.  Fallacious  reasoning  consist 
of  arguments  that  deceive  or  mislead  one 
though  not  necessarily  purposely.  Sojihii 
tical  reasoning  is  intendedly  false  reason 
ing,  consisting  of  arguments  so  subtle  a 
not  to  be  easily  detected  and  controverted 
advanced  purposely  to  mislead.  —  Fal  In 
ciously,  fal-la'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  fallaciou 
manner;  sophistically;  with  purpose  or  in  : 
manner  to  deceive.  —  Fallaciousness 
fal-la'shus-nes,  n.  State  of  being  fallacious 
— Fallacy,  fal'la-si,  n.  [L. fallacia,  deceit 
A  misleading  or  mistaken  argument;  a; 
argument  or  proposition  apparently  soun 
but  really  containing  some  undetecte 
error,  and  therefore  misleading;  any  ut 
sound  but  specious  mode  of  arguing. 

Fallible,  fal'i-bl,  a.  [L.L.  fallibilis,  fror 
L.  fallo,  to  deceive.  Fallacious,  Fail 
Liable  to  fail  or  mistake;  liable  to  deceiv 
or  to  be  deceived;  liable  to  error  or  goin 
astray— Fallibility,  fal-i-bil'i-ti,  n.  Th 
state  of  being  fallible;  liableness  to  deceiv 
or  to  be  deceived.— Fall!  bly,  fal'i-bli,  adx 
In  a  fallible  manner. 

Fallopian,  fal-lo'pi-an,  a.  Oforpertainin 
to  Fallopius,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  th 
16th  century.  —  Fallopian  tubes,  the  tw 
canals  or  tubes  which  arise  at  each  side  c 
the  uterus,  and  pass  towards  the  ovarium. 

Fallow,  fal'o,  a.  [A.Sax.  fealo,  fealwi 
pale  red  or  pale  yellow;  akin  to  G.  fah 
falb;  L.G.  and  D.  vaal,  fallow;  same  roc 
as  L.  pallidus,  pallid,  pale.  The  term  wa 
applied  to  land  from  the  colour  of  ploughe 
land.]  Pale  red  or  pale  yellow;  left  t 
rest  without  a  crop  after  tillage ;  untilled 
uncultivated;  neglected;  unoccupied;  ui 
used. — n.  Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  moi 
untilled  or  unsown;  land  ploughed  withoi 
being  sowed;  the  ploughing  of  land,  withoi 
sowing  it,  for  a  season.— v.t.  To  leave  fallc 
or  ploughed  but  not  sown  in  crop.— Fal 
low-deer,  n.  [From  its  fallow  or  palt 
yellow  colour.]  A  European  deer  small* 
than  the  stag,  of  a  brownish-bay  colou 
whitish  beneath.  —  Fallow-Chat,  Fal 
low-finch,  n.  The  bird  otherwise  calle 
the  wheat-ear. 

False,  fals,  a.  [L.falsus,  false,  from  fall 
falsum,  to  deceive.  Fail.]  Not  true;  nc 
conformable  to  fact;  expressing  what 
contrary  to  that  which  exists,  is  dow 
said,  or  thought;  intended  to  misleac 
counterfeit;  forged;  not  real  or  genuini 
hypocritical:  feigned;  not  agreeable  t 
rule  or  propriety  (false  construction  i 
language);  not  honest  or  just;  fraudulen 
not  faithful  or  loyal;  treacherous;  perfid 
ons;  deceitful;  unfaithful;  inconstant;  nc 
well  founded  or  based  (false  hopes);  coi 
structed  for  show  or  a  subsidiary  purpot 
(a  false  bottom,  a  false  keel).—  F:ils< 
faced,  a.  Hypocritical.— False-hearl 
ed,  a.    Treacherous;  deceitful;  perfidiou 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


FALSETTO 

FalSC-heartedllcas,    u       Perfidious 

>      Falsehood,  fa.  la  hod,  n 

,  lv  or  want  of  conformity  to  fad 
or  truth;  falsem  ss;  want  of  truth  or  vera 
,m!>.  untruthfulness;  what  [a  false  or  un- 
ite; mi  untrue  aasertion;  want  of 
deeeitfulness;  perfidy;  imposture 
Falsely,  fftls'li,  (life      In  n  manner  con 
ruth  and  fact .  not  truly;  untruly. 
Falseness,   fals'nes,   n.     The  state  or 
i  being  false;  untruthfulness;  want 
iv;  duplicity;  deceit;   unfaithful- 
ness  perfidy     Falsify,  falsi  fi,  v.t.—faU 
[Fr.    falsifier,   from    I-. 
id  fa  io,  to  make.]    To  represent 
•  u  vitiate  w  ith  false  and  misleading 
i\  to  garble;  to  make  not  genuine; 
i  prove  i"  be  false;   to  cause 
o  turn  out  false  (to  falsify  a  prediction); 
i  violate  or  break  l>y  falsehood.-    v.i.  To 
the  truth.    Falsi  liable,  fal'sl-fl 

l-l.l.  u  Callable  of  being  falsified-  I  .list- 
llc.illoii  fftl'si  ti  ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
abifying;  a  counterfeiting;  the  giving  to  a 
lung  an  appearance  of  something  which  it 
Falsifier,  falsi  fl-er,  n.  One  who 
alsMies.  one  who  counterfeits  or  gives  to  a 
hing  a  deceptive  appearance.— Falslsin, 
Ka  loot  Mil,  fal'sizm,  n.  A  statement  or 
insertion  the  falsity  of  which  is  plainly  ap- 
larent:  opposed  to  truism. — Falsity,  fftP- 
i-ti,  )i.  The  Quality  of  being  false;  that 
Finch  is  false;  a  falsehood;  a  false  assert  ion. 


nlsello,  fal-set'to,  n.  [It,  from  L.  falsus, 
also.]  The  tones  above  the  natural  com- 
iass  of  the  voice. 

ullor.  fftl'ter,  v.i.  [A  freq.  connected  with 
uult,  from  a  supposed  Fr.  verb  correspond- 
tg  to  8p.  faltar,  It.  faltare,  to  fail,  from 
..  fallere,  to  deceive.  Fault,  Fail.]  To 
estate  in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak 
nth  a  broken  or  trembling  utterance;  to 
turner;  not  to  be  firm  and  steady;  to 
ramble. — n.  The  act  of  faltering;  hesita- 
on;  trembling;  quavering.— Faltering, 
U'ter-ing,  a.  Trembling;  -hesitating.— 
alter! Ugly,  fal'ter-ing-li,  adv.  With 
esitation;  with  a  trembling,  broken  voice. 

una.  fa'ma,  n.  [L.  Fame.]  A  widely 
revailing  rumour  affecting  the  character 
f  any  one;  in  Rom.  myth,  the  deified  per- 
>nification  of  fame  or  rumour. 

line,  fam,  n.  [Fr.  fame,  from  L.  fama, 
line,  renown,  from  fari,  to  speak;  whence 
so  fate.  Fate.]  Public  report  or  rumour; 
■port  or  opinion  widely  diffused;  renown; 
ntoriety;  celebrity.— Famed,  famd,  p. 
id  o.  Much  talked  of;  renowned;  cele- 
•ated.— Fameless,  fam'les,  a.  Without 
mown.— Famous,  fa'mus,  a.  [L.  famo- 
If,  Fr.  fameux.]  Celebrated  in  fame  or 
iblic  report;  renowned;  much  talked  of; 
stinguished  in  story.— Famously,  fa'- 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  famous  manner. — Fa- 
lousness.t  fa'mus-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
sing  famous;  renown;  celebrity. 

initlar.  fa-mil'yer,  a.  [L.  familiaris, 
om  familia,   a  household,    the   servants 

a  family,  from  famulus,  a  servant. 
iMILY.]  Well  acquainted;  closely  inti- 
ate;  well  versed  (in  a  subject  of  study); 
hibiting  the  manner  of  an  intimate 
end;  affable;  accessible;  characterized  by 
se  or  absence  of  stiffness  of  pedantry; 
sy;  well  known;  well  understood;  of  every- 
y  occurrence  or  use.—  Familiar  spirit,  a 
irit  or  demon  supposed  to  be  constantly 
the  commaud  of  some  person.— n.  An 
timate;  a  close  companion;  a  familiar 
trit :  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  em- 
>yed  in  apprehending  and  imprisoning 
reons  accused.— Familiarity,  fa-mil'i- 
i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  familiar; 
constrained  intercourse;  intimate  ac- 
aintance  or  knowledge;  intimacy;  pi. 
aons  characterized  by  too  much  licence- 
erties.— Familiarization,  fa-mil'yer- 
3.  shon,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  or 
■ormng  familiar.  —  Familiarize,  fa- 
1  yer-iz,  v. t.- familiarized,  familiarizing. 

make  familiar  or  intimate;  to  habitu- 
:,  to  accustom;  to  make  intimately  ac- 
amted:  to  render  conversant  or  fully 
maimed  by  practice  or  customary  use 
oy  intercourse.— Familiarly,  fa-mil'- 
-u,  adv.    In  a  familiar  manner.— Fa- 
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Family,  fam'i-U,  «     |i,   fcmttfo,  a  house 
bold,  tin-  alavea  or  servanta  of  a.  bouse; 

from    famulus,    a    servant,    a    nlavi  .    from 
(►scan  i, mi,!,  a  servant,  from  faama,  Sir. 

dlunmut.    a    house   |      The    body    ,,|     ,, 

Who  live  ill  one  hOUSe  and  under  one  head, 

the  parents  and  children  alone;  th< 
dren  as  distinguished  from  the  parenta ; 
those  who  descend  from  one  oommou  pro 
genitor;  ■  tribe  or  race;  kindred;  lini  agt  , 

line    of    ancestors;     honourable    di 

noble  or  respectable  stock  (a  man  of  family); 

in  scientific  classifications,  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals more  oomprehensive  than  a  genua, 

and  less  so  than  an  order.  Family  Com 
part,  the  compart  formed  in  1733  between 
the  divisions  of  the  Bourbon  family,  Philip 
V  of  Spain  and  Louis  XV  of  Prance,  a 
British  supremacy. -Family  livlnc  n. 
A  clerical  gift  <>r  advowson  in  the  patronage 
of  a  family.— Family-man,  n.  One  who 

has  a  family  or  household;  a  married  man. 
—Family-way,  n.  State  of  pregnancy. 
Famine,  fam'in,  n.  [Fr.  famine,  from  L. 
fames,  hunger.]  Scarcity  of  food;  dearth; 
a  general  want  of  provisions;  destitution. 
tarnish,  fam'ish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  famis, 
starving,  from  L.  fames.]  To  kill  or  de- 
stroy with  hunger;  to  starve;  to  cause  to 
suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst;  to  distress 
with  hunger;  to  force  or  compel  by  famine. 
— v  i.  To  die  of  hunger:  to  suffer  extreme 
hunger  or  thirst;  to  suffer  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  any  necessary. 

Famous.  Under  Fame. 
Fan,  fan,  n.  [A.Sax.  fann,  fan,  from  L. 
vannus,  a  fan  for  winnowing;  akin  to  L. 
ventus,  wind,  and  E.  wind,  winnow.]  The 
name  of  various  instruments  for  exciting 
a  current  of  air  by  the  agitation  of  a  broad 
surface,  vanes  or  discs;  a  machine  for 
winnowing  grain;  an  instrument  used  by 
ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool  the  face; 
anything  resembling  this;  what  fans  or  ex- 
cites.— v.t.— fanned,  fanning.  To  move  or 
agitate  as  with  a  fan;  to  cool  and  refresh 
by  moving  the  air  with  a  fan;  to  winnow; 
to  separate  chaff  from,  and  drive  it  away 
by  a  current  of  air;  fig.  to  produce  effects 
on  analogous  to  those  of  a  fan  in  exciting 
flame;  to  excite  or  stir  up  to  activity;  to 
stimulate.— Fan-blower,  n.  A  fan  for 
driving  a  current  of  air  into  a  furnace  by 
the  quick  revolution  of  a  wheel  with  vanes 
— Fan -light,  n.  A  fan-shaped  window 
situated  over  a  door  in  a  circular-headed 
opening;  also  any  window  over  a  door. — 
Fanner,  fan'er,  n.  One  who  fans;  a  rota- 
tory contrivance  with  vanes  for  ventilating 
the  interior  of  a  chamber;  an  arrangement 
of  vanes  for  blowing  fires ;  pi.  a  fan  or 
machine  for  winnowing  grain. — Fan-tail, 
n.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon-  a, 
formof  gas-burner.— Fan-tailed,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tail  expanding  like  a  fan.— Fan- 
window,  n.  A  window  having  a  semi- 
circular outline  and  a  sash  formed  of  radial 
bars. 

Fanatic,  Fanatical,  fa-nat'ik,  fa-nat'i- 
kal,  a.  [L.  fanaticus,  inspired,  enthusiastic, 
from  fanum,  a  place  dedicated  to  some 
deity,  a  temple.  Fane.]  Wild  and  ex- 
travagant in  opinions,  particularly  in  re- 
ligious opinions.—  n.  A  person  affected  by 
excessive  enthusiasm,  particularly  on  re- 
ligious subjects;  one  who  indulges  wild 
and  extravagant  notions  of  religion  — 
Fanatically,  fa-nat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
fanatical  manner;  with  wild  enthusiasm  — 
Fanaticalness.  fa-nat'i-kal-nes, n.  Fana- 
ticism.—Fanaticism,  fa-nat'i-sizm,  n. 
The  state  or  character  of  a  fanatic;  wild 
and  extravagant  notions  of  religion;  reli- 
gious frenzy;  fervid  zeal.  —  Fa  Italicize, 
fa-nat'i-siz,  v.t.  To  make  fanatic. 
F'ancy,  fan'si,  n.  [Contr.  for  fantasy,  phan- 
tasy, from  L.  and  Gr.  phantasia.  a  fancy, 
from  Gr.  phantazo,  to  make  visible,  from 
phaino,  to  show;  akin  phantom,  pheno- 
menon.] A  phase  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulty of  a  lighter  and  less  impressive  cast 
than  the  imagination,  or  the  active  play  of 
this  lighter  faculty;  a  new  and  pleasing 
thought  or  conception  due  to  this  faculty; 


tha     happy    and     poetiOSj     hiiIk-I  i  u  i-i,t     of 
•UCtl    0OUC<  Ph.. i,    ,,,    u  |  .  tloal    III. in 

tration  oi  ornament  as  a  aimue,  mi  taphor, 
:i1"1  tha  like;  an  opinion  oi  notion;  an  Im 

on  oi  :  uppo  i,  a  whim  oi  i  on<  ail 

inclination;  liking;  fondni  is;  preferei 
l  !,■  fancy,  a  name  for  sporting  chara 

ornamental  [fancy  goods);  beyond  inti 
value,  extravagant  (a  fam 

i.  fancying,    To  imagine;  I 

:"'lt  ;      t0      believe      ,„      hupp.,',        v.  ,11m, lit 

proof     i  i    To  form  a  cue,  (,i ,,,,,  0J     to 
portray  in  the  mind;  to  In  Ilka' 

to  ba  pleased  with.    Fancied,  fan'aid,  p. 
and  ,i     Portrayed  or  formed  by  the  fancy; 
Imaginary;  attracting  one'a  fancy;  liked    In 
a;  sought  after.    Fancier,  fan 

11.     One  who  fancies;  one  who  is  Influem  •  d 
by   his    fancies.      I  aiM'llll  I,    fan 

Guided  by  fancy  rather  than  by  reason  and 
experience;  subject  to  the  influent 
fancy;  whimsical:  applied  to  persona;  die 
tated  or  produced  by  fancy;  appealing  to 
or  pleasing  the  fancy;  full  of  wild  images- 
curiously  shaped:  applied  to  things.— 
Fancifully,  fan'ai-ful-11,  adv.  In  a  fanci- 
ful manner.  —  Faiicll'iilness,  fan'si-fuJ- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fanciful.— 
Faneiless,  fan'si-les,  a.  Destitute  of 
fancy.— Fancy-ball,  n.  A  ball  in  which 
persons  appear  in  fancy  dresses,  imitations 
of  antique  costumes,  &c  — Fancy-fair,  n. 
A  kind  of  temporary  market  in  which  ladies 
sell  various  light  wares,  usually  of  their 
own  make,  for  some  benevolent  or  charit- 
able purpose;  a  bazaar.— Fancy-free,  a. 
Free  from  the  power  of  love.— Fancy- 
work,  n.  Ornamental  knitting,  embroi- 
dery, &c,  performed  by  ladies. 

Fandango,  fan-dang'go,  n.  A  lively  Span- 
ish dance  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  danced 
by  two  persons,  male  and  female,  the  music 
being  in  triple  time. 

Fane,  fan,  n.  [L.  fanum,  a  place  dedicated 
to  a  deity,  from  fari,  to  speak;  akin  fame, 
fate.]  A  temple;  a  place  consecrated  to 
religion;  a  church.     (Poet.) 

Fanfare,  fan'far,  n.  [Fr.]  A  flourish  of 
trumpets;  a  short  tune  of  a  cheerful  cast, 
played  with  hunting  horns;  an  ostentatious 
parade  or  boast;  bravado.— Fa nfnron, 
fan'fa-ron,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bully;  a  hector;  a 
swaggerer;  an  empty  boaster.  —  Fanfar- 
onade, fan-far'o-nad",  n.  [Fr.]  A  swag- 
gering; ostentation;  bluster. 

Fang,  fang,  n.  [A.Sax.  fang,  a  taking, 
grasp,  from  fdn  (for  fahan),  to  seize  (pret. 
feng,  pp.  fangen)  =  G.  fangen,  Goth,  fahan, 
D.  vangen,  to  take.]  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or 
other  animal  by  which  the  prey  is  seized 
and  held;  a  long  pointed  tooth;  the  hollow 
poison  tooth  of  a  serpent;  a  claw  or  talon; 
the  catch  of  a  pump.— Off  the  fang,  out  of 
sorts,  listless.— v.t.  To  start  a  pump  by 
pouring  water  on  it—  Fanged,  fangd,  p. 
and  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or 
something  resembling  these.— Fangless, 
fang'les,  a.     Having  no  fangs  or  tusks. 

Failgled,  fang'gld,  a.  [From  old  fangle, 
a  gewgaw,  something  to  catch  the  eye,  from 
old  fangen,  to  catch.]  Gaudy;  showy;  fond 
of  finery.  (Used  by  Shakspere,  but  now 
only  in  the  compound  new-fangled.) 
Fanon,  fan'on,  n.  [Fr.  fanon,  from  Goth. 
fana,  cloth,  a  banner.]  Eccles.  a  kind  of 
napkin  or  handkerchief  used  by  the  priest 
at  mass;  also  an  ornament  attached  to  a 
priest's  left  arm. 

Fan  palm,  n.  A  name  for  the  taliput  and 
one  or  two  other  palms. 

Fantasia,  fan-ta'ze-a,  n.  [It.,  lit.  a  fan- 
tasy or  fancy,  from  L.  and  Gr.  phantasia,  a 
fancy,  whence  also  E.  fancy.  Fancy.]  A 
species  of  musical  composition  having  no 
particular  theme,  but  ranging  amidst  vari- 
ous airs  and  movements.— Fantasm,  fan'- 
tazm,  ti.  Same  as  Phantasm.—  Fan tast, 
fan'tast,  n.  One  whose  mind  is  full  of  fan- 
tastic notions.— Fantastic,  Fantasti- 
cal, fan-tas'tik.  fan-tas'ti-kal,  a.  [Fr.  fan- 
tastique,  from  Gr.  phantastikos,  from  phan- 
tasia, vision,  fancy.]  Fanciful;  existing  only 
in  imagination ;  imaginary:  chimerical; 
whimsical;    capricious;   indulging  the  va- 


ch,  cfcaiu;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      jjob;      h,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  smgr;      th,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig; 
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■vies  of  Imagination;  having  (mMiihm  of 

figure  or  appearance;   whimsically  shaped; 

grotesque.— it.  A  whimsical  person;  a  top. 
Fantasticality.  fan-tas'ti-kal'/i-ti,  ». 

Fantasticaluoss.  —  Failfasl Icall}  ,    fan 

tas'ti  kal-li,  adv.  In  a  fantastic  manner; 
capriciously;  whimsically.— Fantastical- 
lies*,  Faiitastlcisill,  fan-tas'ti-kal-nes, 
fan-tas'ti-sizm,  n.  State  of  being  fantas- 
tical.—Fantasy,  fan'ta-si,  n.  Same  as 
Fancy. 

Fantoccini,  fan-to-che'nc,  n.  pi.  [It.] 
Puppets  worked  by  concealed  wires  or 
strings;  a  puppet-show;  marionettes. 

Fantoill,  fan'tom,  n.    Same  as  Phantom. 

Far,  far,  a.  [A. Sax.  feor;  D.  ver,  Icel. 
fj'irri,  Goth,  fairra,  G.  fern,  far— allied  to 
fore,  ferry,  fare;  the  root  being  same  as 
that  of  L.  per,  through;  G.  pera,  beyond; 
Skr.  para,  other.]  Distant;  separated  by 
a  wide  space ;  hence,  remote  as  regards 
wishes,  feelings,  affections;  more  distant 
of  the  two:  applied  to  the  right  side  of  a 
horse. — adv.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance 
of  space;  to  a  remote  period;  in  great  part 
(the  day  far  spent);  in  a  great  proportion; 
by  many  degrees;  very  much  [far  better 
or  higher);  to  whatever  point,  degree,  or 
distance  (as  far  as).— By  far,  in  a  great 
degree;  very  much. — From  far,  from  a  great 
distance;  from  a  remote  place. — Far  other, 
very  different.— Far-fetched,  p.  and  a. 
Brought  from  a  remote  place;  not  easily  or 
naturally  introduced;  elaborately  strained 
(a  far-fetched  explanation).  —  Farmost, 
far'most,  a.  superl.  Most  distant  or  remote. 
— Farne.SS,  far'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
far  off ;  distance;  remoteness.— Far-off,  a. 
Far-away;  distant;  remote  in  space  or  time. 
—  Far-sighted,  a.  Seeing  to  a  great 
distance;  calculating  carefully  the  distant 
results  of  present  conduct  or  action;  not 
capable  of  perceiving  objects  near  at  hand 
distinctly.  —  Far-sightedness,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  far-sighted. — Far- 
sought,  a.  Sought  at  a  distance;  forced. 
—Farther,  far'THer,  a.  compar.  [Not  the 
original  compar.  of  far,  which  was  far-er 
(ferrer),  but  assimilated  to  further.']  More 
remote;  more  distant  than  something  else; 
tending  to  a  greater  distance;  additional. — 
adv.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance;  more 
remotely;  beyond;  by  way  of  progression 
in  a  subject;  moreover. — Farther, t  far'- 
THer,  v.t.  To  promote;  to  further. — Far- 
the ranee,  t  far'THer-ans,  n.  A  helping 
forward ;  furtherance.  —  Farthermore, 
far'THer-mor,  adv.  Besides;  moreover; 
furthermore.  —  Farthermost,  far'THer- 
most,  a.  superl.  Being  at  the  farthest  dis- 
tance; most  remote. — Farthest,  far'THest, 
a.  superl.  At  the  greatest  distance  either 
in  time  or  place. — adv.  At  or  to  the  greatest 
distance. — Far-west,  n.  That  portion  of 
the  United  States  lying  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Farad,  far'ad,  n.  [In  honour  of  Faraday.] 
The  unit  of  electrical  capacity  in  the  prac- 
tical system  of  units,  being  the  capacity  of 
a  condenser  which  one  coulomb  of  elec- 
tricity raises  to  a  potential  of  one  volt.— 
Faradlc,  f  a-rad'ik,  a.  Applied  to  induction 
electricity.  —  Faradisation,  Farad- 
Ism,  far'a-di-za"shon,  far'ad-izm,  n.  The 
medical  application  of  the  magneto-elec- 
tric currents  which  Faraday  discovered  in 
1837. 

Farce,  fars,  v.t.  —farced,  farcing.  [Fr. 
farcir,  L.  farcio,  to  stuff.]  To  stuff  with 
force-meat;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients. 
— n.  [Fr.  farce.  It.  farsa.  from  L.  farcio,  to 
stuff,  from  being  stuffed  or  crammed  with 
humour.]  A  dramatic  composition  of  a 
broadly  comic  character;  a  comedy  full  of 
extravagant  drollery;  ridiculous  parade; 
empty  pageantry;  mere  show.— Farceur, 
far-ser,  n.  [Fr.]  A  writer  or  player  of 
farces;  a  joker.— Farcical,  far'si-kal,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  farce;  of  the  character  of  a 
farce;  droll:  ludicrous;  ridiculous.— Farci- 
cally, far'si-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  farcical  man- 
ner. —  Farcicalness,  far'si-kal-nes,  n. 
Quality  of  being  farcical.— Farcing,  fal- 
sing, n.    Stuffing;  force-meat. 

Farcy,  Farcin,  far'si,  ffir'sin,  n.  A  disease 
of  horses  intimately  connected  with  glan- 


den,  the  two  disease!  generally  running 
Into  <aeh   other.      Farcy-I>iid,    a.     A 

tumour  which  appear!  early  in  the  disease 
farcy. 

Fardage,  fiir'daj,  n.  [Fr.  Fardel.]  Naut. 
same  as  Dunnage. 

Fardel,  far'del,  n.  [O.Fr.  fardel,  Fr.  far- 
dean,  a  bundle,  from  the  Arabic.  Hence 
furl.)  A  bundle  or  pack  ;  a  burden  ;  any- 
thing cumbersome  or  irksome.— Fardel- 
bound,  a.  A  term  applied  to  cattle  and 
sheep  affected  with  a  disease  caused  by  the 
retention  of  food  in  the  maniplies  or  third 
stomach. 

Fare,  fir,  v.i.  —fared,  faring.  [A.Sax. 
faran,  to  go  =  Icel.  Sw.fara,  Dan.  fare,  D. 
varen,  G.  fahren,  to  go,  same  root  as  L.  per, 
through,  porta,  gate,  Gr.  poros,  passage, 
peiro,  to  pierce;  E.  far,  ferry,  &c]  To  go; 
to  pass;  to  move  forward;  to  travel;  to  be 
in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be  in  a  certain 
condition  as  regards  bodily  or  social  com- 
forts; to  be  entertained  with  food;  to  hap- 
pen; to  turn  out  or  result;  to  be:  with  it 
impersonally.— n.  The  sum  paid  or  due  for 
conveying  a  person  by  land,  air,  or  water; 
food;  provisions  of  the  table ;  condition ; 
treatment  by  circumstances;  fortune;  the 
person  or  persons  conveyed  in  a  vehicle. — 
Farewell,  far'vvel.  [From  fare,  in  the 
imper.,  and  well.]  May  you  fare  or  prosper 
well;  a  wish  of  happiness  to  those  who  leave 
or  those  who  are  left:  it  sometimes  has  the 
pronoun  inserted  between  its  two  elements; 
as  fare  you  well.  Sometimes  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  mere  separation  (like  'good-bye' 
or  'adieu'). — n.  Good-bye;  adieu;  leave; 
departure;  final  look,  reference,  or  atten- 
tion.—a.  Leave-taking;  valedictory. 

Farina,  fa-rl'na,  n.  [L.  farina,  flour,  from 
far,  a  sort  of  grain.]  Meal  or  flour;  a  soft, 
tasteless,  and  commonly  white  powder, 
obtained  by  trituration  of  the  seeds  of 
cereal  and  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some 
roots,  as  the  potato.— Farinaceous,  far- 
i-na'shus,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or 
flour;  containing  or  yielding  farina  or  flour; 
mealy.— Farinaceonsly,  far-i-na'shus-li, 
adv.  After  the  manner  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances.—Farinose,  far'i-nos,  a.  Yielding 
farina. 

Farm,  farm,  n.  [A.Sa,x.feorm,fyrm,  food, 
provisions,  a  feast,  entertainment;  hence, 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions;  from  L.L.  firma 
(from  L.  firmus,  firm,  established),  farm, 
rent,  sum  settled  or  fixed.]  A  tract  of 
land  cultivated  either  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  or  a  tenant,  and  usually  divided  into 
fields.— v.t.  To  let  to  a  tenant  on  condition 
of  paying  rent;  to  hold  and  cultivate  either 
as  tenant  or  as  owner;  to  lease  or  let,  as 
taxes  or  other  duties,  at  a  certain  sum  or 
a  certain  rate  per  cent. — v.i.  To  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
— Farmahle,  far'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  farmed.  —  Farm -bailiff,  n.  An 
overseer  appointed  to  direct  and  superin- 
tend farming  operations. — Farmer,  far'- 
mer,  n.  One  who  farms;  one  who  cultivates 
a  farm  ;  an  agriculturist ;  a  husbandman ; 
one  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or 
other  duties,  to  collect  for  a  certain  gross 
sum  or  a  rate  per  cent. — Partnership, 
far'mer-ship,  n.  Skill  in  farming. — Far- 
mery, far'mer-i,  n.  A  farmyard.— Farm- 
house, farm'hous,  n.  A  house  attached 
to  a  farm  for  the  residence  of  a  farmer.— 
Farming,  farming,  a.  Pertaining  to 
agriculture. — n.  The  business  of  a  farmer; 
husbandry. —  Farmstead,  farm'sted,  n. 
The  system  of  buildings  connected  with  a 
farm;  a  homestead.— Farmyard,  farm'- 
yard,  n.  The  yard  or  inclosure  surrounded 
by  or  connected  with  the  farm  buildings. 

Faro,  fa'ro,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Pharaoh 
having  formerly  been  depicted  on  one  of 
the  cards.]  A  game  at  cards  in  which  a 
person  plays  against  the  bank.  —  Faro- 
bank,  n.  A  bank  or  establishment  where 
persons  play  at  the  game  of  faro. 

Farrago,  fa-ra'go,  n.  [L.,  from  far,  meal] 
A  mass  composed  of  various  materials 
confusedly  mixed;  a  medley.— Farragin- 
ous, fa-raj'i-nus,  a.  Formed  of  various 
materials  mixed. 


Farrier,  fur'i-er,  n.  [O.Fr.  Jrrrier,  from 
ferrer,  to  shoe  a  horse,  from  L.  ferrum, 
iron  I  A  shoer  of  horses;  one  who  com- 
bines the  art  of  horse-shoeing  with  th» 
profession  of  veterinary  surgery— v.i.  To 
practi.se  as  a  farrier.— Farriery,  far'i  er-i, 
n.  The  art  of  shoeing  horses;  the  art  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
pigs,  &c;  veterinary  surgery. 

Farrow,  far'6,  n.  [A.Sax.  fearh,  a  little 
pig;  akin  to  O.H.G.  farah,  G.  ferkel,  D. 
varken,  a  pig;  L.  porcua,  a  pig,  being  also 
allied.]  A  litter  of  pigs.— v.t.  and  i.  To 
bring  forth  pigs. 

Farther.    Under  Far. 

Farthing,  far'THing,  n.    [A.Sax.  ftrtMng, 
feorthing,  the  fourth  part  of  a  thing,  from 
feorth,    fourth,    from  fedwer,  four.] 
fourth  of  a  penny,  a  Bmall  copper  coin  of 
Britain,  the  fourth  of  a  penny  in  value. 

Farthingale,  Fardingale,  far'Tiiing- 
gal,  far-ding-gal,  n.  [O.Fr.  vertugalle,  ver- 
tugade,  from  Sp.  verdugo,  a  rod  or  shoot  of 
a  tree,  hence  a  hoop.]  A  hoop  petticoat 
formerly  worn  by  ladies,  or  the  circles  of 
hoops  used  to  extend  the  petticoat. 

Fasces,  fas'sez,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  bundle  of 
rods,  with  an  axe  bound  in  along  with 
them,  anciently  borne  before  the  superior 
Roman  magistrates  as  a  badge  of  their 
power  over  life  and  limb.— Fascial,  fas'- 
si-al  or  fash'i-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
fasces. 

Fascia,  fash'i-a,  n.  pi.  Fascia;,  fash'i-e. 
[L.]  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet,  or  something 
resembling  this  in  shape;  a  surgical  ban- 
dage; arch,  a  long  band  of  stone  or  brick 
forming  a  slight  projection.  —  Fasclate 
fash'i-at,  a.  Banded  or  bound  together; 
fasciated.  —  Fasciated,  fash'i-a-ted,  a. 
Bound  with  a  fillet,  sash,  or  bandage;  hot. 
applied  to  the  peculiar  flattened  stems  or 
branches  which  occur  occasionally  in  trees. 
— Fasciatlon,  fash-i-a'shon,  n.  The  state 
of  being  fasciated;  the  act  or  manner  of 
binding  up  diseased  parts;  bandage. 

Fascicle,  fas'si-kl,  n.  [L.  fasciculus,  from 
fascis,  a  bundle.]  A  little  bundle  or  col- 
lection; hot.  a  form  of  cyme  in  which  the 
flowers  are  clustered  together  in  a  more  or 
less  compact  bun  die. — Fasciculate,  Fas- 
ciculated, Fascicled,  Fascicular, 
fas-sik'u-lat,  fas-sik'u-la-ted,  fas'si-kld,  fas- 
sik'u-ler,  a.  Bot.  growing  in  bundles  or 
bunches  from  the  same  point:  said  of 
leaves,  stems,  roots,  &c— Fasciculately, 
Fascicularly,  fas-sik'Q-lat-li,  fas-sik'Q- 
ler-li,  adv.  In  a  fasciculate  manner.  - 
Fascicule,  fas'si-kul,  n.  A  fascicle.— 
Fasciculus,  fas-sik'u-lus,  n.  A  fascicle; 
one  of  the  separate  divisions  or  numbers  in 
which  a  book  is  published. 

Fascinate,  fas'si-nat,  v.t.— fascinated,  fas- 
cinating. [Fr.  fasciner,  L.  fascino,  fascina- 
tum,  to  fascinate,  bewitch.]  To  bewitch; 
to  enchant:  to  operate  on  by  some  powerful 
or  irresistible  influence;  to  charm  ;  to  cap- 
tivate; to  allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully. — 
v.i.  To  exercise  a  bewitching  or  captivating 
power.— Fascinating,  fas'si-na-ting,  p. 
and  a.  Bewitching;  enchanting;  charming; 
captivating.  —  Fascination,  fas-si-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  fascinating,  bewitch- 
ing, or  enchanting;  enchantment;  a  charm; 
that  which  fascinates. 

Fascine,  fas-sen',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fascis, 
a  bundle;  akin  fascicle,  fasces.]  Fort,  a  fag- 
got or  bundle  of  rods  or  small  sticks,  used 
in  raising  batteries,  in  filling  ditches,  in 
strengthening  ramparts,  &c. 

Fash,  fash,  v.t.  [Fr.  fdcher,  to  offend, 
annoy,  from  L.  fastidium,  disgust.]  Tcj 
trouble;  to  annoy,  —n.  Trouble;  annoyance. 

Fashion,  fash'on,  n.  [O.Yr.fachon.faciov, 
from  L.  factio,  a  makiug,  from  facio,  tc 
make.  Fact.]  The  make  or  form  of  any 
thing;  external  form;  shape;  pattern 
make  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time 
the  prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament 
manner,  sort,  way,  or  mode ;  custom ;  pre 
railing  practice;  genteel  life  or  good  breed 
ing;  genteel  society. — v.t.  To  form;  to  givt 
shape  or  figure  to;  to  mould. — Fashloii' 
able,  fash'on-a-bl,  a.    Conforming  to  tht 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 
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fashion  or  established  mode;    tak 
public  taste  and  being  in  vogue;  established 
by  oustoin;  current;  prevailing    dn 
behaving  ao<  ording  to  the  prevailing  I 
genteel:  srell-bred.  -».  A.  person  01  fashion. 
Fnshloiiahlene.s*,  t'asli'on-a-bl-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  fashionable.     Fashion- 
■My.   faah'on-a-bll,  adv.     In   a   manner 
sooording  to  fashion;  according  to  the  pre- 
reiling  mod*    Fashioner,  fash'on-er,  n. 
Dm-  niu>  fashion* 

'nssnite.  Fasslfe,  fas'sa-It,  fas'sit,  n.    A 
nineral,  s  variety  of  pyroxene,  found  in 
ley  of  h'assa,  in  tin*  Tyrol. 

'nut,  fast,  a.  [A. Sax.  /out,  /tat,  fast,  firm 
D.  vcui  loel.  fcutr,  Dan.  fast,  G.  feat, 
linn,  solid  Hence  foat,  quick,  and  verb 
Li/ii.«r)  Firmly  fixed;  close;  tight;  closely 
idhering;  made  close;  strong  against 
attack ;  firm  in  adherence ;  not  easily 
ilienated  (a  foat  friend);  steadfast;  faith- 
ful; lasting;  durable  (a  fast  colour).—  adv. 
Kirmly;  immovably.  —  To  play  fast  and 
oosf,  to  act  in  an  inconstant  manner;  to 
»y  one  thing  and  do  another.— Fasten, 
fas'n,  u.t.  [A.Sux.  faistn  ian,  to  secure.]  To 
"\x  firmly;  to  make  fast  or  close;  to  secure, 
M  by  lock,  bolt,  or  the  like;  to  join  in  close 
anion;  to  unite  closely;  to  attach;  to  affix. 
-v.i.  To  fix  one's  self  or  itself;  to  become 
attached.  —  Fastener,  fas'n-er,  n.  One 
ivho  or  that  which  fastens.— Fastening, 
as'n-ing,  n.  Anything  that  fastens,  binds, 
ittaches,  &c.— Fastly,  fast'li,  adv.  In  a 
'ast,  firm,  or  secure  manner. — Fastness, 
'ast'nes,  n.  [A.Sax.  fasstnes,  firmness,  a 
certification.]  The  state  of  being  fast,  firm, 
>r  secure;  strength;  security;  a  stronghold; 
1  fortified  place;  a  castle;  a  fortress. 

ast,  fast,  a.  [The  same  word  as  fast, 
ixed  firm  or  steadfast  (one  who  runs 
ast  runs  steadfastly)  —  Icel.  fast,  rapidly, 
[uickly,  from  fastr,  firm.l  Swift;  moving 
•apidly;  quick  in  motion;  rapid;  dissipated; 
levoted  to  pleasure;  indulging  in  sensual 
rices:  said  of  a  man;  imitating  the  man- 
iers  or  habits  of  a  man :  said  of  a  female. — 
idv.  In  a  fast  or  quick  manner;  swiftly; 
apidly ;  with  quick  steps  or  progression ; 
irodigally  and  wastefully;  with  dissipation. 
-Fastness,  fast'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
[uality  of  being  fast. 

ast,  fast,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  fazstan,  to  fast;  pro- 
tably  from  fast,  firm,  steadfast,  the  mean- 
tig  being  to  be  steadfast  in  abstaining  = 
3.  vasten,  Dan.  faste,  Icel.  and  Sw.  fasta, 
J.  fasten,  Goth,  fastan,  to  fast.]  To  ab- 
tain  from  food  beyond  the  usual  time;  to 
;o  hungry;  to  abstain  from  food,  or  parti- 
ular  kinds  of  food,  voluntarily,  especially 
or  religious  reasons.— n.  Abstinence  from 
ood;  a  withholding  from  the  usual  quan- 
ity  of  nourishment;  voluntary  abstinence 
rom  food  as  a  religious  mortification  or 
mmiliation;  the  time  of  fasting. — Faster, 
as'ter,  n.  One  who  fasts.— Fast-day,  n. 
I  day  on  which  fasting  is  observed. 

astl,  fast'i,  n.  [L.  fasti.]  A  calendar, 
,  register. 

astidious,  fas-tid'i-us,  a.  [L.fastidiosus, 
rom  fastidium,  loathing,  fastidiousness, 
rom  fastus,  haughtiness.]  Hard  or  diffi- 
ult  to  please;  squeamish;  delicate  to  a 
ault;  overnice;  difficult  to  suit.— Fastidl- 
tnsly,  fas-tid'i-us-li,  adv.  In  a  fastidious 
nanner.  —  Fastidiousness,  fas-tid'i-us- 
tes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
astidious. 

nstlglate,  Fastigiated,  fas-tij'i-at,  fas- 
ij'i-a-ted,  a.  [L.  fasiigiatus,  pointed,  from 
astigium,  a  top  or  peak.]  Peaked  or 
ointed  at  top;  hot.  tapering  to  a  narrow 
oint  like  a  pyramid,  as  a  plant  when  the 
iranches  become  gradually  shorter  from  the 
iase  to  the  apex. 

at  fat,  a.  [A.Sax.  feet  =  D.  vet,  Dan.  fed, 
eel.  ftitr,  G.  fat,  fat.  Hence,  to  fatten, 
Ming.]  Fleshy;  plump;  obese;  corpulent; 
he  contrary  to  lean;  oily;  greasy;  unctuous; 
oaree;  heavy;  dull:  stupid  (especially  in 
uch  compounds  as/a«-brained,/ai-witted); 
reducing  a  large  income ;  rich  ;  fertile ; 
ounshing.—  n.  A  solid  oily  substance  of 
'hitish  or  yellow  colour,  a  compound  of 
arbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  found  in 


oertala  parti  of  animal  bodies,  lard  and 
tallow  being  v ^  1  li  t Li  i  ..i   [\ ,   1  be  bi 
richest  part  oi  a  thing     v.t,    fatted,  fatting, 
To  make  fal ,  total  ten,    11  I    i>>  gron  fal 

Fatllltg,    fal  lint;,   ».     Any  voting  annual 

fattened  for  slaughter,  as  a  lanib,  kid,  01 
the  like.  —  Fall),  f;ii  li.  adv.  In  a  fat 
manner;  grossly;  gieasUy      I  alms*,  fat'- 

lits,  n.  'I'lu-  state  <>r  quality  of  being  fat; 
corpulence;  plumpness;  unci  uousuoss;  oili- 
ness;  riohness;  fertility.  I  alien,  fat'n, 
v.t.  To  make  fat;  to  feed  for  slaughter; 
to  enrich;  to  make  fertile.  —  v.i.  To  grow  lai , 
to  become  plump  or  fleshy. — I  alienor, 
fat'n  er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  fattens; 
that  which  gives  fatness,  richness,  or  fer- 
tility Fattlness,  fatf i-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fatty;  greasiness. — 
Fatty,  fat'i,  o.  Having  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  fat;  oily;  greasy;  composed  of, 
Or  containing  much.  fat.  —  Fnl-lllte,  It. 
A  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  linseed-oil  for 
filling  joints,  holes,  &c. 

Fat,  fat,  n.  [Vat.]  A  large  tub  or  vessel; 
a  vat.    (O.T.) 

Fatal,  fa'tal,  a.  [L.  fatalis,  from  fatum, 
fate.  Fatk.]  Proceeding  from  fate  or 
destiny  J;  fraught  with  fatef;  fateful  J; 
causing  death  or  destruction;  deadly;  mor- 
tal; destructive;  calamitous;  disastrous  — 
9  alalisni,  fa'tal-izm,  li.  The  doctrine 
that  all  things  are  subject  to  fate,  or  that 
they  take  place  by  inevitable  necessity. — 
Fatalist,  fa'tal-ist,  n.  One  who  maintains 
that  all  things  happen  by  inevitable  neces- 
sity.—Fatalistic,  fa-ta-lis'tik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  fatalism;  implying  fatalism. — Fatal- 
Ity,  fa-tal'i-ti,  n.  [L.  fatalilas.]  The  state 
of  being  fatal;  a  fixed  unalterable  course 
of  things;  a  fatal  occurrence;  a  calamitous 
accident. —  Fatally,  fa'tal-li,  adv.  In  a 
fatal  manner.— F'atalness,  fa'tal-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fatal. 

Fata  Morgana,  fa'ta  mor-ga'na,  n.  [It., 
because  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  fata 
or  fairy  called  Morgana.]  A  striking  opti- 
cal illusion  principally  remarked  in  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  between  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria— a  variety  of  mirage. 

Fate,  fat,  n.  [L.  fatum  (lit.  that  which  has 
been  spoken),  destiny  as  pronounced  by  the 
gods,  fate,  from  fari,  to  speak  (whence 
also  fama,  fame,  and  fanum,  a  fane),  from 
a  root  which  appears  also  in  Gr.  phanai,  to 
speak,  and  phaos,  light;  akin  fable,  fairy, 
fay,  affable,  &c]  A  fixed  decree  or  sentence, 
by  which  the  order  of  things  is  prescribed; 
inevitable  necessity  settling  how  events  are 
to  befall;  unavoidable  concatenation  and 
succession  of  events;  destiny;  predetermined 
lot;  human  destiny;  the  final  fortune  of 
anything ;  final  event ;  death ;  destruction ; 
pi.  (myth.)  the  Destinies  or  Parcie;  the  three 
goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  men,  called  Clotho,  Lachesis, 
and  AtrOpos. — Fated,  fa'ted,  a.  Assigned 
or  gifted  with  a  certain  fate;  doomed;  des- 
tined; regulated  by  fate.— Fateful,  fat'- 
f  ul,  a.  Bringing  or  deciding  fate  or  destiny; 
fatal. 

Father.  fa'THer,  n.  [A.Sax.  feeder  -  D. 
vader,  Icel.  fathir,  Dan.  and  Sw.  fader, 
Goth,  fadar,  G.  vater,  L.  pater,  Gr.  pater, 
Per.  padar,  Skr.  pitri— father;  probably 
from  a  root  pa,  to  feed.]  He  who  begets  a 
child;  a  male  parent;  a  male  ancestor  more 
remote  than  a  parent,  especially  the  first 
ancestor;  the  founder  of  a  race,  family,  or 
line;  a  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old 
man;  one  who  exercises  paternal  care  over 
another;  a  guardian,  protector,  or  preserver; 
the  first  to  practise  any  art;  a  distinguished 
example;  a  teacher;  originator;  cause;  the 
appellation  of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity; 
the  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
superiors  of  convents,  confessors,  and 
priests;  the  eldest  member  of  a  profession, 
or  other  body. — Father  of  Lies,  the  Devil. — 
Father  of  the  House,  the  member  in  the 
Commons  who  has  sat  the  longest  period  of 
time  continuously  for  one  and  the  same 
constituency.—  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
name  given  to  the  early  teachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  Christianity,  whose  writings 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  observances  of  the   Christian 


Church  in  she  early  ages.  —  v.t.  To  Ix'get  u 
a  I  alia  1 .   to  assume  as  one'n  own  work,  to 

profei  1  ro  aoknovi  1.  dgs  one's  »■  11  to  !»•  the 
ani hor  of;  to  ■  ohargi   so  one  as 

in  offspring  or  production  (tofcWahool 
on  a  person).  Fatherhood,  fa'THer  hud, 
s  The  state  oi  being  a  father;  the  nhar 
aotei  or  authority  of  a  father.    Father* 

ill-law,  a.     The  father  of  one's  husband 

or  wife.— Fatherland.  fa'VHer-land,  a. 
I A  literal  translation  of  tin-  Q,  Vaterland  \ 

One's  native  country;  the  country  of  one's 
lathers  or  ancestors.  —  Fallu'i'laslirr, 
fa'i  iicr-lash-er,    It,     A   fish;    the    bull  bead 

(which  see).  — Fatherless,  fa'vaer-les,  a. 

Destitute  of  a  living  father;  without  a 
known  author.  I  nllieili  ness,  fa'THer 
li-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fatherly;  parental  kindness,  care,  and  ten 
derness.— Fatherly,  fa'ruer-li,  a.  Lfke  a 
father  in  affection  and  care;  paternal;  pro- 
tecting; pertaining  to  a  father.—  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a  father.— Fathershin, 
fa'THer-ship,  n.  State  of  being  a  father. 
Fathom,  faTH'um,  n.  [A.Sax.  fathm,  the 
bosom,  the  space  of  both  arms  extended; 
Icel.  fathmr,  D.  vadem,  Sw.  famn,  G.faden, 
from  a  root  meaning  to  stretch.]  A  measure 
of  length  containing  6  feet,  being  originally 
the  space  to  which  a  man  may  extend  his 
arms.— v.t.  To  try  the  depth  of;  to  find  the 
bottom  or  extent  of ;  to  sound;  fig.  to  pene- 
trate or  comprehend.  —  Fathomable, 
faTH'um-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  fathomed 
or  comprehended.— Fathomless,  faTH'- 
um-les,  a.  That  of  which  no  bottom  can 
be  found;  bottomless;  not  to  be  penetrated 
or  comprehended. 

Fatigue,  fa-teg',  v.t.— fatigued,  fatiguing. 
[Fr.  fatiguer,  from  li.fatigo,  to  weary.]  To 
weary  with  labour  or  any  bodily  or  mental 
exertion;  to  harass  with  toil;  to  exhaust 
the  strength  by  severe  or  long-continued 
exertion;  to  tire  or  wear  out. — n.  Weariness 
from  bodily  labour  or  mental  exertion; 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength;  the 
cause  of  weariness;  labour  undergone;  toil; 
the  labours  of  military  men  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arms. —  Fatigue-dress,  n. 
The  working  dress  of  soldiers.— Fatigue- 
duty,  n.  The  work  of  soldiers  distinct 
from  the  use  of  arms.— Fatigue-party, 
n.  Soldiers  detailed  for  fatigue-duty.  — 
Fatiguing,  fa-teg'ing,  p.  and  a.  Inducing 
fatigue  or  weariness;  tiring;  exhausting. 

Fatling,  Fatten,  &c.  Under  Fat. 
Fatuity,  fa-tu'i-ti,  n.  [L.  fatuitas,  from 
fatuus,  silly.]  Weakness  or  imbecility  of 
mind;  feebleness  of  intellect;  foolishness. 
—Fatuous,  fat'u-us,  a.  [L.  fatuus.] 
Feeble  in  mind;  weak;  idiotically  silly; 
foolish. 

Fanbourg,  foTsorg,  n.  [Fr.]  A  suburb  in 
French  cities;  also  a  district  within  a  city 
which  was  formerly  a  suburb. 

Fances,  fa/sez,  n.  pi.  [L.,  the  throat,  the 
gullet.]  Anat.  the  gullet  or  windpipe;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  terminated  by 
the  pharynx  and  larynx.— Faucal,  fa/kal, 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  fauces. 

Faucet,  fa/set,  n.  [Fr.  fausset,  from  L. 
falsus,  false.]  A  pipe  to  be  inserted  in  a 
cask  for  drawing  liquor,  and  stopped  with 
a  peg  or  spigot;  the  peg  or  spigot  itself. 

Faugh,  fa.  Exclamation  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence. 

Fault,  fait,  n.  [O.Fr.  faulte,  ~Fv.faute,  It. 
and  Sp.  falta,  fault,  defect,  from  a  Romance 
verb  (not  recorded  in  French),  from  a  L. 
freq.  fallitare,  from  fallo,  to  deceive.  Fail.] 
A  slight  offence;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  pro- 
priety; something  worthy  of  some  blame  or 
censure;  a  defect;  ablemish;  a  flaw;  among 
sportsmen,  the  act  of  losing  the  scent;  a  lost 
scent;  geol.  and  mining,  a  break  or  disloca- 
tion of  strata;  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  strata  such  that  the  strata  on 
either  side  appear  elevated  or  depressed. — 
At  fault,  puzzled;  in  some  difficulty  or  per- 
plexity; also,  to  blame;  deserving  censure. 
—  To  find  fault,  to  express  blame;  to  take 
exception.— To  find  fault  with,  to  take  ex- 
ception to;  to  censure.— Fanlted,  fal'ted, 
p.  and  a.  Geol.  exhibiting  a  fault.— Faul- 
tily, fal'ti-li,  adv.    In  a  faulty  manner. — 


ch,  f/iain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 
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Fault  Iihvh.h,  faTti-iies,  n.    The  state  of 
being    faulty,    defective,    or     erroneous. 
Faultless,    f^lt'les,    a.      Without    fault  ; 

not  defective  or  Imperfect;  free  from 
blemish,  vice,  or  offence;  perfect.-    Fault- 

Ic.ssly,  fjUt'lea  li,  adv.  In  a  faultless  man- 
ner,   "  Fault  Icnhiic.h.h,   fftlt'les  nee.    ». 

Freedom  from  faults  or  defects. —  Faulty, 
fftl'ti,  «.  Containing  faults,  blemishes,  or 
defects;  defective;  imperfect;  guilty  of  a 
fault  or  of  faults;  blamable.  —  Fault* 
li  udcr,  ft.  One  who  censures  or  objects. 
Faun,  fan,  n.  [L.  fiuinus,  a  deity  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  |  Horn.  myth,  one  of  a 
kind  of  demigods  or  rural  deities,  differing 
little  from  satyrs. — Fauna,  fa'na,  n.  LA 
Roman  goddess  of  fields,  cattle,  &c]  A 
collective  term  for  the  animals  peculiar 
to  a  region  or  epoch,  corresponding  to  the 
word  flora  in  respect  of  plants.— Faillltst, 
fa/nist,  n.  One  who  treats  of  the  fauna  of 
a  country  or  district. 

Fausseforaye,  fos'bra,  n.  [Fr.]  Fort,  a 
small  mount  of  earth  thrown  up  about  a 
rampart. 

Fauteil  11,  fo'tul  or  fo-te-ye,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
O.H.G.  faltstuol,  lit.  a  folding-stool.]  An 
arm-chair;  an  easy-chair. 
Faux-i»as,  fo-pa,  n.  [Fr.]  A  false  step; 
a  breach  of  manners  or  moral  conduct;  a 
lapse  from  chastity. 

Faveolale,  fa-ve'o-lat,  a.  [L.  favus,  a 
houey-comb.]  Formed  like  a  honey-comb; 
alveolate;  cellular. 

Favonlail,  fa-vo'ni-an,  a.  [L.  favonius, 
the  west  wind.]  Pertaining  to  the  west 
wind. 

Favor,  fa'ver.   An  old  and  common  Ameri- 
can way  of  spelling  Favour. 
Favose,  fa-vos',  a.   [L.  favosus,  from  favus, 
a  honey-comb.]   Resembling  a  honey-comb. 

Favour,  fa'ver,  n.  [Fr.  faveur,  from  L. 
favor,  favoris,  from  faveo,  to  favour,  to 
befriend.]  Kind  regard;  friendly  dispo- 
sition ;  a  state  of  being  looked  on  with 
good-will  or  kindness;  a  kind  act  or  office; 
kindness  done  or  granted;  an  act  of  grace 
or  good- will;  leave;  good- will;  pardon;  a 
token  of  love;  a  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a 
marriage  or  on  other  festive  occasions; 
something  worn  as  a  token  of  affection; 
convenience  afforded  for  success  (under 
favour  of  darkness);  partiality;  bias;  as- 
pect, look,  or  appearance  (Shak.)t.—v.t.  To 
regard  with  favour  or  kindness:  to  support; 
to  aid  or  have  the  disposition  to  aid;  to  be 
propitious  to;  to  befriend;  to  show  favour 
or  partiality  to;  to  afford  advantages  for 
success  to;  to  render  easier;  to  facilitate. — 
Favourable,  fa'ver-a-bl,  a.  Kind;  pro- 
pitious; friendly;  affectionate;  manifesting 
partiality;  conducive;  contributing;  tending 
to  promote;  advantageous;  affording  facili- 
ties.—Favourableness,  fa'ver-a-bl-nes, 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  fa- 
vourable.—Favourably,  f  a'ver-a-bli,  adv. 
In  a  favourable  manner.  —  Favoured, 
fa'verd,  a.  Regarded  or  treated  with  fa- 
vour; having  special  advantages  or  facilities; 
featured,  now  only  in  the  compounds  well- 
favoured,  ill-favoured.— Favouredness, 
fa'verd-nes,  n.  State  of  being  favoured; 
appearance;  cast  of  countenance  (with  well 
or  ill  prefixed).— Favourer,  fa'ver-er,  n. 
One  who  favours.— Favourite,  fa'ver-it, 
n.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar 
favour,  preference,  andaffection;  one  greatly 
beloved;  often  one  unduly  favoured;  one 
treated  with  undue  partiality.— The  favour- 
ite, the  horse  favoured  by  betting  on  a 
horse-race.  —a.  Regarded  with  particular 
affection  or  preference.— Favouritism, 
fa'ver-it-izm,  n.  The  disposition  to  patron- 
ize favourites,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of 
a  person  or  persons  to  the  neglect  of  others 
having  equal  claims. — Favourless,  fa'- 
ver-les,  a.  Not  regarded  with  favour. 
F'avus,  fa'vus,  n.  [L.,  a  honey-comb.]  A 
kind  of  ringworm,  a  disease  attacking  the 
scalp,  and  characterized  by  yellowish  dry 
incrustations  somewhat  resembling  a  honey- 
comb. 

Fawn,  fan,  n.  [Fr.  faon,  from  a  form  fe- 
tonus,  from  L.  fetus,  progeny.]  A  young 
deer;    a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year. — 


v.i.  To  bring  forth  a  fawn.  -a.  Resembling 
a  fawn  in  colour;  light  brown. 
Fawn,    fji.ii.   v.i.      I  A. Sax.  faeqnian,    Icel. 

/apna,  to  rejoice,  flatter.    Fain.)    To  show 

a  servile  attachment;  to  court  favour  by 
low  cringing,  and  the  like;  to  Hatter 
meanly;  to  cringe  and  bow  to  gain  favour; 
to  cringe  and  frisk  about  a  person  (as  a 
dog).— u.  A  servile  cringe  or  bow;  mean 
flattery. —  Fawner,  fa/ner,  n.  One  who 
fawns.— Fawning,  fa/ning,  p.  and  a.  Ser- 
vilely courting  or  caressing;  meanly  flat- 
tering; cajoling  in  an  abject  manner.  — 
Fawniiigly,  fa/ning-li,  adv.  In  a  fawn- 
ing, servile  way;  with  mean  flattery. 

Fay,  fa,  n.  [Fr.  fie,  L.L.  fata,  a  fairy. 
Fairy.]    A  fairy;  an  elf. 

Fay,  fa,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  fcegicm,  to  fit.]  To  fit 
two  pieces  of  timber  together  so  that  they 
lie  close  and  fair. 

Fayallte,  fa'yal-It,  u.  [Fayal,  one  of  the 
Azores,  where  it  is  found.]  A  black,  green- 
ish, or  brownish  mineral,  consisting  mainly 
of  silicate  of  iron. 

Fayence,  n.    Same  as  Faience. 

Fealty,  fe'al-ti,  n.  [O.Fr.  fealti,  feaute, 
fealty,  from  L.  fidelitas,  faithfulness,  fidel- 
ity; it  is  thus  the  same  word  as  fidelity.] 
Fidelity  to  a  superior;  faithful  adherence 
of  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  superior  of 
whom  he  holds  his  lands;  faithfulness  of 
any  person  to  another;  faith. 

Fear,  fer,  n.  [A.Sax.  faer,  fear,  peril;  Icel. 
far,  harm,  mischief;  O.H.G.  fdra,  danger, 
fright;  Mod.G.  qefahr,  danger;  from  root 
of  E.  fare,  to  travel;  seen  also  in  L.  peri- 
culum,  danger  (E.  peril).]  A  painful  emo- 
tion excited  by  an  expectation  of  evil  or 
the  apprehension  of  impending  danger; 
anxiety;  solicitude;  holy  awe  and  rever- 
ence for  God  and  his  laws ;  respect ;  due 
regard,  as  for  persons  of  authority  or 
worth. — v.t.  To  feel  fear  or  a  painful  ap- 
prehension of;  to  be  afraid  of;  to  suspect; 
to  doubt;  to  reverence;  to  have  a  reveren- 
tial awe  of;  to  venerate;  to  affright  or  to 
terrify  (Shak.)X. — v.i.  To  be  in  fear;  to  be 
in  apprehension  of  evil ;  to  be  afraid.  — 
Fearer,  fe'rer,  n.  One  who  fears.— Fear- 
ful, fer'ful,  a.  Affected  by  fear;  apprehen- 
sive with  solicitude;  afraid;  timorous; 
wanting  courage;  impressing  fear;  terrible; 
dreadful;  awful. —  Fearfully,  fer'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  fearful  manner.— Fearfulness, 
fer'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fearful. 
— Fearless,  fer'les,  a.  Free  from  fear; 
bold;  courageous;  intrepid;  undaunted. — 
Fearlessly,  fer'les-li,  adv.  In  a  fearless 
manner.  —  Fearlessness,  fer'les-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fearless.— 
Fearsome,  fer'sum,  a.  Alarming,  terrible. 
Feasible,  fe'zi-bl,  a.  [Fr.  faisible,  from 
faire,  faisant,  to  do  or  make,  L.  facere,  to 
do,  to  make.  Fact.]  Capable  of  being 
done,  performed,  executed,  or  effected; 
practicable.  —  Feasibility,  Feasible- 
ness, fe-zi-bil'i-ti,  fe'zi-bl-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  feasible.— Feasibly,  fe'zi-bli, 
adv.  In  a  feasible  manner. 
Feast,  fest,  n.  [O.Fr.  feste  (Fr.  fete),  from 
L.  festum,  a  holiday,  a  feast,  from  festus, 
solemn,  festive.]  A  sumptuous  repast  or 
entertainment  of  which  a  number  of  guests 
partake;  a  banquet;  a  delicious  meal; 
something  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
palate  or  the  mind;  a  festival  in  commem- 
oration of  some  great  event,  or  in  honour 
of  some  distinguished  personage;  a  periodi- 
cal or  stated  celebration  of  some  event. — 
v.i.  To  take  a  meal  of  rich  or  sumptuous 
viands;  to  dine  or  sup  on  rich  provisions; 
to  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted.  — v.t. 
To  entertain  with  sumptuous  food;  to 
treat  at  the  table  magnificently;  to  pam- 
per; to  gratify  luxuriously.— Feaster,  fes'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  feasts. 
Feat,  fet,  n.  [Fr.  fait,  from  L.  factum,  a 
deed,  from  facio,  factum,  to  do.  Fact.]  An 
act;  a  deed;  an  exploit;  in  particular,  any 
extraordinary  act  of  strength,  skill,  or 
cunning.— a.  [Fr.  fait,  made.]  Neat;  skil- 
ful; ingenious;  deft.  (Shak.)  —  Featly, 
fetli,  adv.  Neatly;  dexterously. 
Feather,  feTH'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  fether  -  D. 
veder,   Sw.  fjader,   Icel.  fjbthr,  G.  feder; 


same  root  as  li.  penna  (  petna), 
Skr.  pattra,  a  wing,  from  root  pat,  to  11}  | 
One  ni  the  growtha  which  form  the  dl 
guishing  covering  of  birds;  a  plume,  con 
sisting  usually  of  a  stem  hollow  at  ths 
lower  part  (called  the  quill),  and  having 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  (called  tbt 
shaft)  the  barbs,  which  with  the  shaft 
stitute  the  vane;  something  resembling  a 
feather;  a  projection  on  the  edge  of  a  board  | 
which  tits  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of 
another  board—  A  feather  in  the  cap,  an 
honour  or  mark  of  distinction  To  he  in 
hiqh  feather,  to  appear  in  high  spirits;  to 
be  elated.— To  show  the  white  feathei 
give  indications  of  cowardice  (a  white 
feather  in  the  tail  of  a  fighting  cock  sbo 
that  it  was  not  of  the  true  game  breed).— 
v.t.  To  dress  in  feathers;  to  fit  with  leathern; 
to  cover  with  feathers.— To  feather  one's 
nett,  to  collect  wealth,  particularly  from 
emoluments  derived  from  agencies  for 
others.— To  feather  an  oar,  to  turn  the 
blade  horizontally,  with  the  upper  edge 
pointing  aft  as  it  leaves  the  water,  to  lessen 
the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  it.— Feath- 
ered, feTH'erd,  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with 
feathers;  fitted  or  furnished  with  feathers; 
furnished  with  wings;  winged.— Feather* 
edge,  n.  Varp.  the  thinner  edge  of  a 
board  or  plank.  —  Feather  -  edged,  a. 
Having  one  edge  thinuer  than  the  other 
and  overlapping.— Feathering,  feTH'er- 
ing,  n.  Arch,  an  arrangement  of  small 
arcs  or  curves  separated  by  projecting 
points  or  cusps,  used  as  ornaments  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  &c,  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture.— Feat lierless,  feiH'er-les,  a.  Desti- 
tute of  feathers;  unfledged.— Feathery, 
feTH'er-i,  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with 
feathers;  resembling  feathers  in  appear- 
ance, softness,  or  lightness.  —  Feather- 
grass,  11.  A  wiry  grass  whose  flowers  are 
produced  in  loose  panicles,  which,  when 
dried  and  coloured,  form  ornaments  for 
rooms.— Feather-spray,  n.  The  foamy 
ripple  thrown  from  the  bows  of  fast-sailing 
vessels.— Feather-Star,  n.  A  beautiful 
crinoid,  consisting  of  a  central  body  or  disc, 
from  which  spring  slender  radiating  arms 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  processes  that 
give  a  feather-like  appearance.— Feather- 
weight, n.  A  weight  as  light  as  a  feather; 
the  lightest  weight  that  is  placed  on  a 
racing-horse. 

Feature,  fe'tur,  n.  [O.Fr.  faiture,  faicture 
from  L.  factura,  a  making,  from  facio 
factum,  to  make.  Fact.]  The  shape  0; 
make  of  the  body  (Shak.)t;  the  make,  form, 
or  cast  of  any  part  of  the  face;  any  single 
lineament;  the  make  or  form  of  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  country 
or  landscape;  a  prominent  part. — v.t.  Fea- 
turinq,  representing  in  a  cinematograph.— 
Featured,  fe'turd,  a.  Having  a  certain 
cast  of  features.— Featureless,  fe'tur-les, 
a.  Having  no  distinct  features;  ugly. 
Feaze,  fez,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  fozs,  a  fringe;  G, 
fasen,  to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end 
of  anything  made  of  threads  or  fibres;  tc 
ravel  out. 

Febricnla,  fe-brik'u-la,  n.  [L.,  dim.  oi 
febris,  fever.]  A  slight  fever.—  Febrlcn- 
lose,  fe-brik'u-16s,  a.  Affected  wjth  slight 
fever.  —  Febrifacient,  feb-ri-fa'shi-ent, 
a.  [L,  febris,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing 
fever.— Febriferons,  fe-brif'er-us,  a.  [L. 
febris,  and  fero,  to  bring.]  Producing  fever. 
—Febrifuge,  feb'ri-fuj,  n.  [L.  febris,  and 
fuqo,  to  drive  away.]  Any  medicine  thai 
mitigates  or  removes  fever.— a.  Having  the 
quality  of  mitigating  or  subduing  fever.— 
Febrile,  fe'brll,  a.  [L.  febrilis.]  Per- 
taining to  fever;  indicating  fever,  or  de- 
rived from  it. 

February,  feb'ru-a-ri,  n.  [L.  februarius. 
from  februa,  purification,  because  a  great 
feast  of  purification  was  held  on  the  15th. 
The  second  month  in  the  year,  consisting 
in  common  years  of  twenty-eight  days,  U 
leap-year  of  twenty-nine. 
Feces,  Fecal.  Faeces. 
Fechner's  Law.  fek'nerz,  n.  Physiol 
law  that  with  increase  of  stimulus  a  sensa 
tion  increases  in  proportion  to  the  logarithn 
of  the  stimulus. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


FECKLESS 

peeklees,  f<  li  l<  ■••  ■'     lSi'    f<"  *ff*ctUn  I 

Weak.  inipoU  ut. 

ferula,  fek'Q-la,  ii  |1i  facula,  lees  <>f 
„,,„.  dim.  o(  ii<-.  facts,  dregs  |  Powdery 
matter  obtained  from  plants  by  crushing, 
washing  with  water,  and  subsidence:  starch 
irina.  -Feculence,  Feculeiicy, 
fek'u-lens,  fek'u-len-si,  n.  [L.  fveculmtia.] 
Tin'  quality  or  st:it<«  <>f  being  feculent;  sedi- 
ment ;  dregs.  Feculent,  fek'u  lent,  a. 
1 1  faculentiu.]  Abounding  with  asdiment, 
or  impure  and  extraneous  matter; 
dreggy;  muddy;  turbid;  foul. 
Fecund,  feTtund,  a.  [L.  ficundiu,  fruitful, 
from  n>ot  ft  (:is  in  fetus),  meaning  to  pro- 
duos  or  bring  forth.]  Fruitful  in  children; 
prolific  Fecundate,  fe'kun-dat,  v.t.— 
ftcundaXfd,  fecundating.  To  make  fruitful 
"or  prolific;  to  impregnate.  —  Fecunda- 
tion, fe-kun-dft'shon,  n.  The  act  of  fecun- 
dating Fecundity,  fe-kun'di-ti,  w.  [L. 
facunditas.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fecund  or  of  bringing  forth  young  abun- 
dantly; fertility;  richness  of  invention. 
Fed,  tod,  pret.  &'pp.  of  feed. 
Federal,  fed'er-al,  a.  [Fr.  federal,  from 
L  t'ldus,  faitris,  a  league,  seen  also  in  con- 
f, derate  \  Pertaining  to  a  league  or  con- 
tract, particularly  between  states  or  na- 
tions; united  in  a  federation;  founded  on 
alliance  between  several  states  which  unite 
for  national  or  general  purposes,  each  state 
retaining  control  of  its  home  affairs,  civil 
and  criminal  law,  &c.  (a  federal  republic); 
theologian,  like  the  Cocceian  School,  laying 
emphasis  on  the  Covenants  between  God 
and  man- n.  A  member  of  the  Northern 
party  in  the  United  States  who  during  the 
civil  war  of  1S61-5  maintained  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
federates, or  the  Southern  party,  who  de- 
sired to  secede.— Federalism,  fed'er  al- 
izm,  n.  The  principles  of  federal  govern- 
ment; the  upholding  and  strengthening  of 
the  central  government  in,  a  federal  re- 
public—Federalist, fed'er-al-ist,  n.  One 
who  upholds  federalism;  a  federal.— Fed- 
eralize, fed'er-al-Tz,  v.t.  or  {.—federalized, 
federalizing.  To  unite  in  a  federal  compact. 
-Federate,  fed'er-at,  a.  [L.  fosdtratus.] 
Leagued;  united  by  compact,  as  states  or 
nations.— Federation,  fed'er-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  uniting  in  a  league;  a  federal 
government;  a  league.  Also  Federacy, 
ted'er-a-s:.  — Federative,  fed'er-a-tiv,  a. 
Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league;  forming  a 
confederacy. 

Fee,  fe,  n.  [A.  Sax.  feoh,  fed,  cattle,  pro- 
perty, money  —  D.  vet,  Icel.  ft,  G.  vieh, 
cattle;  Goth,  faihu,  goods,  money — allied 
to  L.  pecus,  cattle  (whence  pecuniary). 
Fief  is  really  the  same  word.]  A  reward 
or  compensation  for  services;  recompense : 
applied  particularly  to  the  reward  of  pro- 
fessional services;  a  fief  or  piece  of  land 
held  of  a  superior  on  certain  conditions;  a 
feud;  law,  a  freehold  estate  liable  to  alien- 
ation at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  who 
is  absolute  owner  of  the  soil;  hence,  ab- 
solute property,  possession,  or  ownership.— 
v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  feed  or  fee'd.  To  give  a  fee 
to;  to  pay  for  services;  to  reward;  to  hire; 
to  bribe.— Fee-Simple,  n.  An  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements  liable  to  alienation  at 
the  will  of  the  owner:  also  called  a  Fee. — 
Fee-tall,  n.  An  estate  limited  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  to  himself  and 
particular  heirs  of  his  body. 
Feeble,  feX  a.  [Fr.  faible,  O.Fr.  fieble, 
Jloible,  foible,  It.  fievole,  from  L.  flebilis, 
lamentable,  from  fleo,  to  weep.]  Destitute 
of  physical  strength;  infirm;  debilitated; 
.  weak ;  wanting  force,  vigour,  vividness,  or 
energy.— Feebleness,  fe'bl-nes,  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  feeble. — 
Feebly,  felali,  adv.  In  a  feeble  manner. 
—Feeble-minded,  a.  Weak  in  mind; 
wanting  firmness  or  constancy;  irresolute. 
-Feeble-miudedness,  n. 
Feed,  fed,  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  fed.  [A.Sax. 
Man,  to  feed,  from  fdda,  food.  Food.] 
To  give  food  to;  to  supply  with  nourish- 
ment; fig,  to  entertain,  indulge,  delight 
(to  feed  one's  self  with  hopes);  to  furnish 
with  anything  of  which  there  is  constant 
consumption,  waste,  use,  or  application  for 
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soma  porpoi  ■  (to  rksd  ■  lake,  ■  Bra)  i  to 

supply    v.i    i"  take  food;  bo  sal ;  to  sub 

bj   eal  niK ;  to  pasture ;  to  prate  j   to 

satisfy  a  Longing  or  craving     »  That  which 

is   Mten;    food;    fodder;    an    allowance   of 

provender  given  to  a  horse,  cow,  fco.;  the 
materia]  supplied  al  ones  to  a  machine  or 
other  contrivance  to  make  it  eot,  Feeder, 
fe'der,  n.  One  who  feeds;  one  who  ^ms 
food  or  nourishment;  one  who  cats;  that 
which  supplies  something  (the /feeder  of  a 

lake)       Feeding,    fe'ding,   //.     Food;  that 

which  furnishes  food,  especially  for  animals, 

— Feedlllg-holtlc,  11.  A  bottle  for  sup- 
plying milk  or  liquid  nutriment  to  an  infant. 
—  Feed-pipe,  R,  The  pipe  that  carries 
water  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  or  for 
some  other  purpose.  —  Feed-pump.  ». 
The  pump  employed  in  supplying  the  boilers 
of  steam-engines  with  water. 
Feel,  fel,  v.t.— felt,  fitting.  [A.Sax.  felan, 
D.  voelen,  G.  fiihlen,  to  feel;  root  and  con- 
nections doubtful.]  To  perceive  by  the 
touch;  to  have  sensation  excited  by  contact 
Of  with  the  body  or  limbs;  to  have  a  sense 
of;  to  be  affected  by;  to  be  sensitive  of 
(pain,  pleasure,  disgrace);  to  experience; 
to  suffer;  to  examine  by  touching. —v.i. 
To  have  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by  the 
contact  of  any  substance  with  the  body; 
to  have  the  sensibility  or  the  passions 
moved  or  excited;  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  the  nerves  of  sensation  (iron  feels 
cold);  to  perceive  one's  self  to  be  (to  feel 
sick  or  well);  to  know  certainly  or  without 
misgiving.— n.  The  act  of  feeling;  sensation 
or  impression  on  being  touched. — Feeler, 
fe'ler,  h.  One  who  feels;  an  organ  of  touch 
in  insects  and  others  of  the  lower  auimals, 
as  antennae,  palpi,  &c;  any  device  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  designs, 
opinions,  or  sentiments  of  others. — Feel- 
ing, fe'ling,  a.  Expressive  of  great  sensi- 
bility; affecting;  tending  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions; possessing  great  sensibility;  easily 
affected  or  moved. — n.  The  sense  of  touch; 
the  sense  by  which  we  perceive  external 
objects  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
body,  and  obtain  ideas  of  their  tangible 
qualities;  the  sensation  conveyed  by  the 
sense  of  touch;  physical  sensation  not  due 
to  sight,  hearing,  ta>ste,  or  smell  (a  feeling 
of  warmth,  pain,  or  drowsiness);  mental 
sensation  or  emotion;  mental  state  or  dis- 
position; mental  perception;  consciousness; 
conviction;  tenderness  of  heart;  nice  sensi- 
bility; the  quality  of  exciting  or  expressing 
emotion;  pi.  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature;  sensitiveness;  susceptibility. — Feel- 
ingly, fe'liug-li,  adv.  In  a  feeling  manner; 
tenderly;  acutely;  keenly. 

Feet,  fet,  n.  pi.  of  foot.  Foot.— Feetless, 
fet'les,  a.    Destitute  of  feet. 

Feign,  fan,  v.t.  [Fr.feindre,  fromlj.  fingere, 
to  shape,  invent,  feign,  from  root  seen  also 
in  figment,  figure,  fiction,  faint,  &c]  To 
invent  or  imagine;  to  make  a  show  of;  to 
pretend;  to  assume  a  false  appearance  of; 
to  counterfeit. — v.i.  To  represent  falsely; 
to  pretend.— Feigned,  fand,  p.  and  a. 
Devised;  assumed;  simulated;  counterfeit. 
— Feignedly,  fa'ned-li,  adv.  In  a  feigned 
manner.  —  Feignedness,  fa'ned-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  feigned. — 
Feigner,  fa'ner,  n.  One  who  feigns. — 
Feigningly,  fa'ning-li,  adv.  In  a  feign- 
ing manner;  with  pretence. — Feint,  fant, 
n.  [Fr.  feinte,  from  feindre.]  A  pretence; 
a  mock  attack;  an  appearance  of  aiming  or 
thrusting  at  one  part  when  another  is  in- 
tended to  be  struck. — v.i.  To  make  a  feint 
or  mock  attack. 

Feldspar,  feld'spar.  Felspar.— Feld- 
spatliic,  feld-spath'ik.    Felspathic. 

Felicitate,  fe-lis'i-tat,  v.t.  —felicitated, 
felicitating.  [Fr.fdliciter;  ~L.Jj.felicito,  from 
L.  felix,  felicis,  happy.]  To  congratulate; 
to  express  joy  or  pleasure  to  another  at  his 
good  fortune;  refl.  to  congratulate  one's 
self.  —  Felicitation,  fe-lis'i-ta"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  felicitating;  expression  of  joy  at 
another's  good  fortune. — Felicitous,  fe- 
lis'i-tus,  a.  Happy;  extremely  appropriate, 
suitable,  or  well  expressed ;  managed  with 
extreme  skill  and  success. — Felicitously, 
fe-lis'i-tus-li,  adv.    In  a  felicitous  manner. 
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FeltcltoufBeae,  i<  Lii  i  m«  aes,  n 
i  being  felicitous.    Felicity,  fi 

i  ti.     n        |  I;      I,  !,■  iln  -.     from    ft  U  I  ,    happy  J 

The  state  of  being  happy  or  In  extreme 
enjoyment;  happiness;  bliss;  blissfulness; 
blessing;  source  ol  happiness;  skil  fulness; 
a  skilful  or  happy  turn;  appropriateness. 

Feline,  fe'lln,  a.    [L  fiUmu,  from /elit,  a 

oal  |    Pertaining  to  oats  or  to  their  species; 

like  a  oat;  belonging  to  the  family  Felidse 

Felid;e,  fell  dS,  n  pi,    A  family  ol  oai 

nlvorous  quadrupeds,  Including  the   lion, 

tiger,  oat,  leopard,  panther,  &c. 

Fell,  felt  pret.  ol  fall. 

Fell,  fel.  a.    [A.Sax.  fill,  D.  fel,  O.Fr.  fel, 
felle,  sharp,    fierce,   cruel,  a   word    pi  I 
Of  Celtic   origin.]      Cruel;    barbarous;    in 
human;  fierce;  savage;  rancorous;  1.1 

— Fellness,  fel'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  fell;  cruelty;  ruthlessm 

Fell,  fel.  n.  [  A.Sax. /«H  =  Icel.  fell,  (i.fll, 
D.  vel,  Goth,  fill,  skin.  Cog.  L.  ptllis,  skin.  J 
A  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal;  a  seam  or  hem 
sewed  down  level  with  the  cloth.— v.t,  To 
lay  a  seam  or  hem  and  sew  it  down  level 
with  the  cloth.— Fellmonger,  fel'mung- 
ger,  n.    One  who  deals  In  fells  or  hides. 

Fell,  fel,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  fellav,  from  feallan, 
to  fall;  causative  form  of  fall.  Comp.  sit, 
set;  lie,  lay;  rise,  raise;  &c]  To  cause  to 
fall;  to  bring  to  the  ground,  either  by  cut- 
ting or  by  striking;  to  hew  down;  to  knock 
down. — Feller,  fel'er,  n.  One  who  fells  or 
knocks  or  hews  down. 

Fell,  fel,  n.  [Icel.  fell,  a  hill,  fjall,  a  moun- 
tain; Dan.  fjdld,  fjeld,  a  mountain,  a  rock; 
G.  fels,  a  rock,  a  cliff.]  A  barren  or  stony 
hill;  high  land  not  tit  for  pasture. 

Fellah,  fella,  n.  [Ar.,  a  peasant;  pi.  ftl- 
lahin.l  An  Egyptian  peasant  or  agricul- 
tural labourer. 

Felloe,  fel'o.    Felly. 

Fellow,  fel'o,  n.  [Icel.  filaeji,  a  partner,  a 
sharer  in  goods,  from  filag,  a  community 
of  goods  (lit.  a  fet-laying),  from  fi,  money, 
fet,  and  lag,  partnership,  a  laying.]  A  com- 
panion; an  associate;  one  of  the  same  kind; 
an  equal  in  rank,  endowments,  character, 
qualifications,  &c;  a  peer;  a  compeer;  one 
of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together 
and  suited  to  each  other;  an  appellation 
of  contempt  for  a  man  without  good  breed- 
ing or  worth;  an  ignoble  man;  also,  fami- 
liar for  person,  individual;  a  member  of  a 
college  that  shares  its  revenues;  a  member 
of  any  incorporated  society  (as  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London).  [Used  in  composition 
to  denote  community  in  nature,  station,  or 
employment;  mutual  association  on  equal 
or  friendly  terms;  as,  fellow-citizen,  fellow- 
labourer;  bed-/eMow\  sehool-/<7/"/'\  |  -Fel- 
lowship, fel'o-ship,  n.  The  condition  of 
being  a  fellow  or  associate;  mutual  associa- 
tion on  equal  and  friendly  terms;  com- 
panionship; partnership;  joint  interest; 
an  association  of  persons  having  the  same 
tastes,  occupations,  or  interests;  a  brother- 
hood ;  an  establishment  in  some  colleges 
(as  those  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford)  which 
entitles  the  holder  (called  a  fellow)  to  a 
share  in  their  revenues.— Fellow-com- 
moner, n.  In  Cambridge  University,  one 
who  dines  with  the  fellows.  —  Fellow- 
creature,  n.  One  made  by  the  same 
Creator.  —  Fellow-feeling,  n.  Sympa- 
thy; a  like  feeling. 

Felly,  fell,  n.  [A.Sax.  felg,  felge  =  Dan. 
fozlge,  D.  velg,  G.  felge,  a  felly.]  One  of  the 
curved  pieces  of  wood  which,  joined  to- 
gether, form  the  circumference  or  circular 
rim  of  a  wheel;  the  circular  rim  of  a  wheel. 
Written  also  Felloe. 

Felo  de  se,  fe'lo  de  se.  [L.L.,  lit.  a  felon 
upon  himself.]  Law,  one  who  commits 
felony  by  suicide,  or  deliberately  destroys 
his  own  life. 

Felon,  fel'on,  n.  {Tr.fdon,  a  traitor,  from 
~L.lj.felo,  a  felon;  origin  doubtful.]  A  per- 
son who  has  committed  felony;  a  person 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes;  a  criminal;  a 
malefactor ;  a  whitlow.  —  a.  Malignant ; 
fierce;  traitorous;  disloyal.— Felonious, 
fe-lo'ni-us,  a.  Villainous;  traitorous;  per- 
fidious; law,  done  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
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pose  to  ooramtl  a  orime     Feloniously, 

I,  K.'ni  us-li,  adr.  In  a  felonious  manner. 
Feloniousness,  fe  lo'ni  us  ncs,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  felonious.  Felony,  fel' 
o-ni,  >/.  A  crime  which  occasions  t In-  for 
feilureof  lands  or  goods,  or  both;  a  serious 
clinic. 

FelsltC,  fel'slt,  11.  [From  the/c/.sof  felspar, 
felstone  (q.v.).J  An  eruptive  rock,  made  up 
of  quartz  and  orthoclase  felspar,  and  very 
hard.— Felsltic.  fel-sit'ik,  u.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  felsite. 

Felspar,  fel'spiir,  it.  [G.  fitldspctih—feld, 
field,  and  tpath,  spar.]  A  mineral  widely 
distributed,  and  usually  of  a  foliated  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  silica  and  alumina,  with 
potash,  soda,  or  lime;  it  is  a  principal  con- 
stituent in  granite,  gueiss,  porphyry,  &c. 
Called  also  Feldspar,  Felspath.  —  Fel- 
spathlc,  Felspathose,  fel-spath'ik,  fel- 
spath'os,  a.  Pertaining  to  felspar  or  con- 
taining it:  written  also  Feldspathic,  Feld- 
spathose. — Felstone,  fel'ston,  n.  [Fel  in 
felspar,  and  stone.]  Compact  felspar  occur- 
ring in  amorphous  or  vitreous  rock  masses. 

Felt,  felt,  pret.  &  pp.  of  feel. 

Felt,  felt,  n.  [A.Sax.  felt  =  D.  vilt,  G.  filz, 
felt;  allied  to  Gr.  pilos,  wool  wrought  into 
felt,  and  to  L.  pileus,  a  felt  hat  or  cap. 
Akin  filter.)  A  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool, 
or  wool  and  hair  or  fur,  matted  or  wrought 
into  a  compact  substance  by  rolling,  beat- 
ing, and  pressure;  a  hat  made  of  wool 
felted.— v.t.  To  make  into  felt;  to  cover 
with  felt.—  Feltcr,  fel'ter,  n.  One  who 
makes  felt,  or  who  covers  with  felt.— Fel- 
ting, fel'ting,  n.  The  process  by  which 
felt  is  made;  the  materials  of  which  felt  is 
made,  or  the  felt  itself. 

Felucca,  fe-luk'a,  n.  [It.  felucca,  feluca, 
from  Ar.  felukah,  from  fulk,  a  ship.]  A 
long,  narrow  vessel,  once  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  two  large  lateen  sails, 
and  capable  of  being  propelled  by  oars. 

Female,  fe'mal,  n.  [Fr.  femelle,  Jj.femella, 
a  young  girl,  from  femina,  a  woman,  from 
the  root  fe,  as  in  fetus,  fecundus.]  An  ani- 
mal of  that  sex  which  conceives  and  brings 
forth  young;  that  plant  which  produces 
fruit;  the  flower  that  bears  the  pistil  and 
receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers.— a. 
Belonging  to  the  sex  which  produces  young; 
feminine;  delicate;  weak;  hot.  pistil-bear- 
ing; producing  pistillate  flowers.— Female 
rhymes,  double  rhymes,  such  as  motion, 
notion,  the  second  syllable  being  unstressed. 
— Female  screw,  a  concave  screw,  corre- 
sponding to  the  convex  or  male  screw  which 
works  in  it. —Feminine,  fem'in-in,  a. 
[L.  femininus,  feminine,  from  femina,  a 
woman.]  Pertaining  to  a  woman  or  to 
women,  or  to  the  female  sex;  having  the 
qualities  belonging  to  a  woman;  womanly; 
effeminate;  womanish;  gram,  denoting  the 
gender  of  words  which  signify  females,  or 
the  terminations  of  such  words.— Femin- 
inely, fem'in-in-li.  adv.  In  a  feminine 
manner.  —  Feminineness,  Feminin- 
ity, fem'in-in-nes,  fem-in-in'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  feminine. 
Feme -covert,  Femme  -  covert,  fem- 
kuv'ert,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.]  Law,  a  married 
woman  who  is  under  covert  of  her  husband. 
—Feme-sole,  Femme-sole,  fern-sol', 
n.  An  unmarried  woman. 
Femme-de-chaml>re,  fam-de-shon-br, 
11.  [Fr.]  A  lady's-maid;  a  chamber-maid. 
Femoral,  fem'o-ral,  a.  [L.  femoralis,  from 
femur,  the  thigh.]  Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
—Femur,  fe'mer,  n.  [L.]  The  first  bone 
of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity;  the  thigh- 
bone. 

Fen,  fen,  n.  [A.Sax.  fen,  fenn,  marsh,  mud, 
dirt;  D.  veen,  G.  ferine,  Icel.  fen,  fen,  peat- 
bog, Goth,  fani,  mud,  clay.]  Low  land 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  water,  but 
producing  sedge,  coarse  grasses,  or  other 
plants;  boggy  land;  a  marsh.— Fenny, 
fen'i,  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  fen; 
marshy;  boggy;  inhabiting  or  growing  in 
feus. 

Fence,  fens,  n.  [Abbrev.  from  defence.']  A 
wall,  hedge,  bank,  railing,  or  paling  form- 
ing a  boundary  to  or  inclosing  some  area; 
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thai    Which   defends;    defence;    the  art  of 

fenoing;  skill  in  fencing  ot  iwordimanabip; 
hence,  skill  In  argumenl  and  repartee;  a 

1  m re  1  laser  or  receiver  of  Stolen  goods  {slang). 

— v.t.— fenced,  fencing.    To  inclose  with  a 

fence;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure;  to  guard; 
to  hedge  in;  to  ward  off  or  parry  by  argu- 
ment or  reasoning.— v.t.  To  use  a  sword 
Ot  toll  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art 
of  attack  and  defence;  to  practise  fencing; 
to  fight  and  defend  by  giving  and  avoiding 
dIowb  or  thrusts;  to  parry  arguments;  to 
equivocate;  to  prevaricate.  —  Fenced, 
fenst,  p.  and  a.  Inclosed  with  a  fence; 
guarded;  fortified.— Fenceless,  fens'les, 
a.  Without  a  fence;  uninclosed;  open.— 
Fencer,  fen'ser,  n.  One  who  fences;  one 
who  teaches  or  practises  the  art  of  fencing 
with  sword  or  foil.— Fenclble,  fen'si-bl, 
n.  A  soldier  for  defence  of  the  country 
against  invasion,  and  not  liable  to  serve 
abroad.— Fencing,  feu'sing,  n.  The  art 
of  using  skilfully  a  sword  or  foil  in  attack 
or  defence;  material  used  in  making  fences; 
that  which  fences;  a  protection  put  round 
a  dangerous  piece  of  machinery. 
Fend,  fend,  v.t.  [Contr.  from  defend,  from 
de,  and  obs.  L.  fendo,  to  thrust,  to  strike; 
seen  also  in  offendo,  tot  offend.]  To  keep 
off;  to  ward  off;  to  shut  out:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  off  (to  fend  off  blows).— Fender, 
fen'der,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  fends 
or  wards  off;  a  utensil  employed  to  hinder 
coals  of  fire  from  rolling  forward  to  the 
floor;  also,  a  piece  of  timber,  bundle  of 
rope,  &c,  hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to 
prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  rubbing 
against  any  body. 

Fenestra,  fe-nes'tra,  n.  [L.]  A  window; 
an  aperture;  a  foramen. — Fenestral,  fe- 
nes'tral,  a.  [L.  fenestralis,  from  fenestra,,  a 
window.]  Pertaining  to  a  window.— Fe- 
nestrate, fe-nes'trat,  a.  Having  windows 
or  openings;  hot.  applied  to  leaves  in  which 
the  cellular  tissue  does  not  completely  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  the  veins,  thus 
leaving  openings.— Fenestration,  fen-es- 
tra'shon,  n.  The  series  or  arrangement  of 
windows  in  a  building. 
Fengite.  fen'jit,  n.  [Gr.  phengos,  light.] 
A  kind  of  transparent  alabaster  or  marble. 
Fenian,  fe'ni-an,  n.  [A  name  assumed 
from  Ir.  Fionna,  a  race  of  superhuman 
heroes  in  Irish  legendary  history.]  A  per- 
son belonging  to  a  secret  society  having  for 
its  principal  object  the  erection  of  Ireland 
into  an  independent  republic. —a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Fenians.— Feniailism, 
fe'ni-an-izm,  n.  The  principles  or  politics 
of  the  Fenians. 

Fennec.  fen'ek,  11.  [Moorish  name.]  A 
North  African  animal  allied  to  the  fox. 
Fennel,  fen 'el,  n.  [A.Sax.  finol,  finugl, 
like  G.  fenchel,  borrowed  from  the  L.  foz- 
niculum,  fennel,  dim.  from  fcenum,  hay.] 
A  fragrant,  umbelliferous,  perennial,  cul- 
tivated plant,  having  seeds  which  are  car- 
minative, and  frequently  employed  in 
medicine,  and  leaves  that  are  used  in 
sauces. 

Fent,  fent,  n.  [Fr.  fente,  a  slit.]  The  open- 
ing left  in  an  article  of  dress,  as  at  the  top 
of  the  skirt  in  a  gown,  &c,  for  the  con- 
venience of  putting  it  on;  a  placket. 
Fenugreek,  fe'nu-grek,  n.  [L.  fcenum 
graxum,  Greek  hay.]  A  leguminous  annual 
plant  resembling  clover,  and  whose  bitter 
and  mucilaginous  seeds  are  used  in  veteri- 
nary practice. 

Feod,  Feodal,  Feodary,  fud,  fu'dal, 
fu'da-ri.    Same  as  Feud,  &c. 
Feoff,  fef,  n.    [A  form  of  fief]    A  fief  or 
fee.— Feoffee,  fef  fe,  n.    A  person  who  is 
invested   with   land   in   fee.  —  Feoffer, 
Feoffor,  fef' er,  n.    One  who  enfeoffs  or 
grants  a  fee.— Feoffment,  fef'ment,  n. 
The  legal  gift  or  transference  to  a  person 
of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate;  the  instrument 
or  deed  by  which  such  property  is  conveyed. 
Feracious.t  fe-ra'shus,  a.    [L.  ferax,  fera- 
cis,  from  fero,  to  bear.]    Fruitful;  produc- 
ing abundantly.— Feraclty.t  fe-ras'i-ti,  n. 
Fruitfulness. 
Feral,  fe'ral,  a.    [L.  /era,  a  wild  beast.] 


FERREOUS 

Having  become  wild  from  a  state  of  do- 
me 1  i,  atiou,  as  animals,  or  from  a  Btate  of 
cultivation,  as  plants. 

Fer-de-lanee,  fer-de-lans,  n.  [Fr.,  iron 
of  a  lance,  lanco-head.)  The  lance-beaded 
viper,  a  very  venomous  serpent  of  Brazil 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Feretory,  fer'e-to-ri,  n.  [From  L.  feretrwm, 
a  bier  or  litter,   from  fero,  to  bear.]     A 
shrine  or  repository  for  the  relics  of  saints,  I 
variously  adorned,  and  usually  in  the  shape 
of  a  chest,  with  a  roof -like  top. 
Ferial,  fe'ri-al,  a.    [L.  ferialis,  from  ferice, 
holidays.]    Pertaining  to  holidays  or  days 
in  which  business  is  not  transacted. 
Ferine,  fc'rln,  a.    [L.ferinus,  from /era,  a 
wild  beast.]     Relating  to  or  resembling  a 
wild  beast;  wild;  untamed;  savage. 
Ferlngee,    Feringliee,    fe-ring'ge,    n. 
[Probably   a  corruption   of   Frank.]    The 
name  given  to  Europeans  by  the  Hindus. 
Ferment,  fer'ment,  n.    [L.  fermentum,  for 
fervimentum,  from  fervo  or  fei~veo,  to  boil, 
to  foam.    Fervent.]    Any  substance,  as  a 
fungus,   whose  presence  in  another  body 
produces   the   peculiar   effervescence  and 
decomposition  called  fermentation;   com- 
motion; heat;  tumult;  agitation  (as  of  a 
crowd,  of  the  feelings,  &c.).— v.t.  (fer-menf). 
To  cause  fermentation  in;  to  set  in  brisk 
motion  or  agitation;  to  warm;  to  excite.— 
v.i.  To  undergo  fermentation;  to  work;  to 
be  in  agitation  or  excited,  as  by  violent 
emotions.— Fermentable,  fer-men'ta-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  fermentation.— Fernien- 
tabillty,  fer-men'ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  Capability 
of  being  fermented.  —  Fermentation, 
fer-men-ta'shon,  n.    The  act  or  process  of 
fermenting;  the  decomposition  or  conver- 
sion of  an  organic  substance  into  new  com- 
pounds in  presence  of  a  ferment,  generally 
indicated  by  a  sensible  internal  motion, 
the  development  of  heat,  and  the  liberation 
of  bubbles  of  gas;  in  common  language, 
the  process  by  which  grape  juice  is  con- 
verted into  wine,  and  the  wort  of  malt  into 
beer;  fig.  the  state  of  being  in  high  activity 
or  commotion ;    agitation ;   excitement.  — 
Fermentative,  fer-men'ta-tiv,  a.    Caus- 
ing fermentation;  consisting  in  or  produced 
by  fermentation.— Fermentativeness, 
fer-men'ta-tiv-nes,  n.     The  state  of  being 
fermentative.  —  Fermentescible,    fer- 
men-tes'si-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being  fer- 
mented. 

Fern,  fern,  11.  [A.Sax.  fearn  =  G.  farn, 
farren,  D.  varen— fern;  allied  to  Skr.  parna, 
a  wing  or  feather.]  The  name  of  many 
vascular  cryptogams,  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous, shrubby,  or  arborescent  plants,  pro- 
ducing leaves  called  fronds,  which  are 
simple  or  more  or  less  divided,  and  bear 
on  their  under  surface  or  edge  the  capsules 
containing  the  minute  spores.— Fernery, 
fer'ner-i,  n.  A  place  where  ferns  are  arti- 
ficially grown—  Fern-owl,  n.  The  com- 
mon goat-sucker  or  night -jar.  —  Fern- 
seed,  n.  The  seed,  or  more  correctly  the 
spores,  of  fern.  Supposed  to  render  the 
bearer  invisible.—  We  walk  by  fernseed,  to 
steal.— Ferny,  fer'ni,  a.  Abounding  or 
overgrown  with  fern. 

Ferocious,  fe-ro'shus,  a.  [Fr.  feroce;  L. 
ferox,  ferocis,  fierce,  allied  to  ferus,  wild. 
Fierce.]  Fierce;  savage;  barbarous;  raven- 
ous; rapacious;  indicating,  or  expressive 
of,  ferocity— Ferociously,  fe-ro'shus-li, 
adv.  Fiercely;  with  savage  cruelty.— fe- 
rociousness, fe-ro'shus-nes,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  ferocious;  ferocity.— fe- 
rocity, fe-ros'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  ferociti,  L.  fero- 
citas.]  State  of  being  ferocious;  savage 
wildness  or  fierceness;  fury;  cruelty. 
Ferrandine,  fer'an-din,  n.  [Fr.  ferran- 
dine.)  A  stuff  made  of  wool  and  silk. 
Ferrara,  fer-ra'ra,  n.  A  broadsword  of 
peculiarly  excellent  quality,  named  after 
the  famous  swordsmith  Andrea  Ferrara. 
Ferreous,  fer'e-us,  a.  [L.  ferrum,  iron.' 
Pertaining  to,  obtained  from,  or  containing 
iron.— Ferric,  fer'ik,  a.  Chem.  pertaining 
to  or  extracted  from  iron  {ferric  acid  and 
ferric  oxide).— Ferricalcite,  fer-i-kal  sit, 
n.  [L.  ferrum,  and  calx,  lime.]  A  specie* 
of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone  combined 
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with  n  large  portion  of  Iron.  Ferrlfcr- 
oiiv  fe  hi  ( r  iih.  <»  [L.  /'irtnii,  and  /">>. 
t,,  produce  I  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 
IVrroo  mile.  fer'o-sl-an"ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  iron  aud  cyanogen. 
Ferrotype,  fer'o-tlp,  n.  Photog  a  term 
applied  in  tome  photographic  processes  in 
.    the   salts  of    iron  arc   the   pi  nuipul 

agents;  »  photograph  taken  on  Japanned 
ibeet-ii.ui  bra  collodion  process.  Ferru- 
ginous.   Ferrngl  neons.  1   fe-nu'i-nua, 

•in  e  ns.  a    [1.  ferrugineus,  rusty,  from 

jo,  frrruginis,  Iron  rust,  from  ferrum, 

Partaking  of  iron;   irony;    of  the 

oolour  of  the  rust  or  oxide  of  iron.-  For- 

rnu 1 11  a t «-«!.  fe-ruj't-na-ted,  o.    Having 

i  he  colour  or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron 

Ferrujio.  fe  rVgO,  n.  Hot.  a  disease  of 
plants,  oommonly  called  Rust.  —  Fcrru- 
nilitnte.  fe-runi'i-nftt,  v.t.  [L.  ferrumino, 
unent,  from  ftrrumen,  cement.]  To 
unite  or  solder,  us  metals.— Fcrruiiiluu- 
Hon.  fe  runi'i  iiiV'shon,  n.  The  soldering 
or  uniting  of  metals. 

Ferret,  fer'et,  n.  [Fr.  furet,  It.  furetto,  a 
ferret,  from  L./ur,  a  thief.]  A  domesticated 
v  of  the  polecat,  usually  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  red  eyes— used  to  drive 
rabbits  out  of  their  holes  and  to  kill  rats. 

)•  1.  To  hunt  with  ferrets;  to  drive  out  of 
a  lurking-place;   (with  out)  to  search  out 
by  perseverance  and  cunning.— Ferrctcr, 
ft>r  1  -tt'r,  n.    One  who  ferrets. 
Ferret,  fer'et,  n.     [Older  foret,  from  It. 
fXorttti,  floss  silk,  from  L.  flos,  floris,  flower.] 
A  kiud  of  narrow  tape,  made  of  woollen 
thread,  sometimes  of  cotton  or  silk. 
Ferriage,  fer'i-aj,  n.    Under  Ferry. 
Ferrll,  fer'il,  n.    Same  as  Ferrule. 

^errlte,  fer'rit,  n.  [L. ferrum,  iron.]  Layers 
of  pure  iron  seeu  in  sections  of  steel. 
""erro-,  from  L.  ferrum,  iron,  a  prefix  in 
various  words  naming  substances  that  con- 
tain iron  or  form  compounds  with  this 
metal.  —  Ferro-eoncrete,'  fer'ro-kon"- 
kret.  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  concrete.]  A 
building  material  consisting  of  concrete  in 
which  pieces  of  iron  are  embedded.  — F'erro- 
maiiganese,  fer/ro-man"ga-ncz,  n.  [L. 
ferrum,  iron,  and  manganese.']  An  alloy 
of  iron  and  manganese  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.    See  Ferreous. 

>rrusii nous.  &c.    Under  Ferreous. 

'errnle,  fer'ul,  n.  [Formerly  verril,  from 
Fr.  cirole,  ferrule,  from  virer,  to  veer,  the 
form  haviug  been  modified  by  the  influence 
of  L.  ferrum,  iron.  Veer.]  A  ring  of 
metal  put  round  the  end  of  a  walking-stick 
or  other  thing  to  strengthen  it  or  prevent 
its  splitting. 

'erry,  fer'i,  v.t.— ferried,  ferrying.  [A.Sax. 
ferian,  farian,  to  carry,  to  convey,  causa- 
tive of  faran,  to  go.  Fare.]  To  carry  or 
transport  over  a  river,  strait,  &c,  in  a  boat 
pr  other  conveyance. — v.i.  To  pass  over  a 
ferry.— n.  The  place  or  passage  where  boats 
pass  over  a  narrow  piece  of  water  to  convey 
passengers;  the  boat  itself.— Ferry-boat, 
a.  A  boat  that  plies  at  a  ferry. — Ferry- 
man, n.  One  who  keeps  a  ferry.  —  Ferri- 
age, fer'i-aj,  n.  The  price  or  fare  to  be 
paid  at  a  ferry. 

'ertile,  fer'til  or  fer'til,  a.  [Fr.  fertile, 
from  L.  fertilis,  from  fero,  to  bear,  to  pro- 
iuce;  same  root  as  E.  bear  (Bear);  seen 
ilso  in  confer,  differ,  refer,  &c]  Fruitful; 
producing  fruit  or  crops  in  abundance;  the 
opposite  of  barren;  prolific  or  productive 
>f  anything,  as  of  ideas,  poetry,  &c. ;  inven- 
tive; able  to  produce  abundantly;  hot.  ca- 
pable of  producing  fruit;  f ruit- bearing.— 
fertilely,  fer'til-li,  adv.  In  a  fertile 
manner;  fruitfully.  —  Fertileness,  fer'- 
:il-nes,  n.  Fertility.— Fertility,  fer-til'i- 
i,  n.  [L.  fertilitas.]  The  state  of  being 
:ertile  or  fruitful;  fruitfulness ;  fecundity; 
-■roductiveness;  richness;  fertile  invention. 
-Fertilization,  fer'til-i-za"shon,  n.  The 
Wt  or  process  of  rendering  fertile,  fruitful, 
»r  productive;  hot.  the  application  of  the 
'Ollen  to  the  stigma  of  a  plant,  by  means 
«  which  a  perfect  seed  containing  an  em- 
bryo is  produced;  fecundation. —Fertilize, 
cr'ti-llz,  v.t.— fertilized,  fertilizing.  To 
uake  fertile;  to  make  fruitful  or  produc- 


tive; i"  <-io Iota  to  fecundate,  Ferti- 
lizer, fei  ii  li  .  i  1 ,  N  t tin-  «  ho  or  thai 
winch  In  1  U 

Ferillll,  ferula, ft,  [L.|  A  ferula,  a  MCW 
of    plants,    iiiciiiIm  is    <>!     «  Inch     yi<  l(j 

fetida,  galbanum.  ,v<-       Ferulaceous, 

fer-oift'Hhus,  <i  |i,  fn-niii,  a  reed  I  Per- 
taining lo  1. -cils  or  cams,  growing  similar 
to  a  reed 
Ferule,  fei'iil.  ><  |  L,  f,  ruin,  a  t  wig,  a  earn-, 
a  switch,  from  ftirio,  to  strike.]  A  flat 
piece  of   wood  used   to  punish  children   by 

striking  them  00  the  palm  of  the  hand;  a 

cane  or  rod  for  the  same  purpose.— v.t. — 
feruled,  tending.    To  punish  with  a  ferule. 

Fervent,  fer'veiit,  a,  |  L.  /<  mus,  ft  ruentis, 
ppr.  of  ferreo,  to  boil,  to  ferment,;  akin 
rerment.J  Hot;  glowing;  intensely  warm; 
not  in  temper;  vehement ;  ardent;  earnest; 
excited;  animated;  glowing  with  religious 
feeling;  zealous.— Fervently,  fer'vent-li, 
adv.  In  a  fervent  manner  or  degree;  ear- 
nestly; ardently;  vehemently.— F'erveilt- 
ness,  Fervency,  fer'vent-nes,  fer'ven-si, 
n.  The  state  of  being  fervent ;  heat  of 
mind;  ardour;  animated  zeal;  warmth  of 
devotion.  —  Fervescent,  fer-ves'ent,  a. 
[L.  fervescent,  fervescentis,  from  ferveo.] 
Growing  hot.  —  Fervid,  fer'vid,  a.  [L. 
fervidus,  from  ferveo.]  Very  hot;  burning; 
glowing;  fervent;  very  warm  in  zeal;  vehe- 
ment; ardent.— Fervldlty,  fer-vid'i-ti,  n. 
Heat;  fervency.— Fervidly,  fer'vid-li,  adv. 
Very  hotly;  with  glowing  warmth.— Fer- 
v i«l  11  ess,  fer'vid-nes,  n.  Glowing  heat; 
ardour.— Fervour,  fer'ver,  n.  [L.  fervor, 
heat.]  Heat  or  warmth;  intensity  of  feel- 
ing; ardour;  burning  zeal;  extreme  earnest- 
ness in  religion,  particularly  in  prayer. 

Fescennlne,  fes'en-In,  a.  [From  Fescen- 
nia,  town  in  Etruria.]  Sportive,  ribald, 
licentious. 

Fescue,  fes'ku,  n.  [O.E.  festue,  from  O.Fr. 
festu  (Fr.  fetu),  a  straw;  L.  festuca,  a  shoot 
or  twig.]  A  straw,  wire,  pin,  or  the  like, 
used  to  point  out  letters  to  children;  a  kind 
of  grass,  some  species  being  excellent 
meadow  and  pasture  grasses. 

Fesse,  fes.  n.  [O.Fr.  fesse,  Fr.  fasce,  L. 
fascia,  a  band.]  Her.  a  band  or  girdle 
comprising  the  centre  third  part  of  the 
escutcheon,  which  it  crosses  horizontally. — 
Fesse-point,  n.  The  exact  centre  of  the 
escutcheon. 

Festal,  fes'tal,  a.  [From  L.  festum,  a  feast. 
Feast.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  festive. — 
Festally,  fes'tal-li,  adv.  Joyfully;  mirth- 
fully. —  Festival,  fes'ti-val,  a.  [L.  fes- 
tivus.]  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  feast; 
joyous;  mirthful.—  n.  A  time  of  feasting ; 
an  anniversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious; 
a  festive  celebration.— Festive,  fes'tiv,  a. 
[L.  festivus.]  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
feast;  joyous;  gay;  mirthful.— Festively, 
fes'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  festive  manner. — Fes- 
tivity, fes-tiv'i-ti,  n.  [L.  festivitas.]  The 
condition  of  being  festive;  social  joy  or 
exhilaration  at  an  entertainment;  some- 
thing forming  part  of  a  festal  celebration. 

Fester,  fes'ter,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  festrir,  to  fester.] 
To  suppurate;  to  discharge  or  become  full 
of  pus  or  purulent  matter;  to  rankle  (pas- 
sions, a  sense  of  wrong,  &c). — n.  Act  of 
festering  or  rankling. 

Festinate,  X  f es'ti-nat,  a.  [L.  festino,  festi- 
natum,  to  hasten.]  Hasty;  hurried.  (Shak.) 

Festoon,  fes-tbn',  n.  [Fr.  feston,  lit.  a  fes- 
tal garland ;  It.  festone,  from  L.  festum,  a 
feast.]  A  string,  chain,  or  garland  of 
flowers,  foliage,  &c,  suspended  so  as  to 
form  one  or  more  depending  curves ;  arch. 
a  sculptured  ornament  in  imitation  of  this. 
— v.t.  To  adorn  with  festoons;  to  connect 
by  festoons.— Festoony.t  fes-to'ni,  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  festoons. 

Fetal,  a.  Fetation,  n.  Under  Fetus. 
Fetch,  fech,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  feccan,  gefeccan, 
to  fetch,  to  draw,  to  take,  to  seek;  akin  to 
O.Fris.  faka,  to  prepare.]  To  go  and  bring; 
to  bring;  to  bear  toward  the  person  speak- 
ing; to  recall  or  bring  back;  to  make  or 
Eerform,  with  certain  objects  (to  fetch  a 
low  or  stroke,  to  fetch  a  sigh) ;  to  bring  or 
obtain  as  its  price.— To  fetch  out,  to  bring 


■  ■I  dMM  0U<        I  ■'  hi.  A   |0  tO  N 

M  ii iwoon    i"  ).i  in,'  up;  to  mop 

suddenly  In  anj  oourte;  to  ovei  take 
To  brine  things;   to  move  of  tun       / 
'"'•  h  ana  "a  1 1/.  to  perform  mi  nl 
to  beoome  1  ten  lie  di  udfi      n    a  strata 
Hem  by  whlofa  ■  thing  in  Indirectly  brought 

to  puhh;  a  trick;  mi  audi.  u  it  [on 

of  a  living  person;  a  wraith,  retell- 
candle,  n.  a  light  %»  a  al  night)  end 
believed  by  the  luperatitloui  to  portend  ■ 
persons  death.-  Feteher.  f eoh'er,  n.  One 

who  fetches. 

Fete,  fat,  n,    I  Fr  ,  from  L.  frstum,  a  feast] 
A  feast;    a  holiday;    a   festival 
fited,  fi  ting.      To   entertain   with    a    )• 

to  honour  with  a  festive  entertainmi 
Fete-eliaiiii»elr«',  fai  ahaa  pan.  n    [Fr.] 
A  festival  or  entertainment  in  the  open  air. 
Fetich,  fc'tish,  n.    Same  as  Fetish. 

Feticide,  Fo'tlclde,  fe'ti-sJd,  n.  Under 
Fetus. 

Fetid,  fe'tid,  a.  [L.  fuetidus,  from  fir.teo, 
to  stink.]  Having  an  offensive  smell ;  hav- 
ing a  strong  or  rancid  scent.  —  Fetidness, 
fe'tid-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  smelling  of- 
fensively. —  Fetor,  fc'ter,  n.  [L.  foztor.] 
Any  strong  offensive  smell;  stench. 
Fetish,  fe'tish,  n.  [Fr.  fetiche,  Pg.  feitico, 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  from  L.  factitius,  arti- 
ficial, from  facio,  to  make.  Fact.]  Any 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  natural  or 
artificial,  regarded  by  some  uncivilized 
races  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  having  mys- 
terious powers  residing  in  it  or  as  being 
the  representative  or  habitation  of  a  deity; 
hence,  any  object  of  exclusive  devotion. — 
Fetishism,  Feticlsin,  fc'tish-izm,  fc'- 
ti-sizm,  n.  The  practice  of  worshipping 
fetishes  practised  by  some  African  tribes. 
— Fetishistlc,  fe-tish-is'tik,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fetishism. 

Fetlock,  fet'lok,  n.  [From  foot  or  feet  and 
lock.]  A  tuft  of  hair  growing  behind  the 
pastern  joint  of  horses;  the  joint  on  which 
the  hair  grows;  an  instrument  fixed  on  the 
leg  of  a  horse  when  put  to  pasture  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  him  from  running 
off.— Fetlocked,  fet'lokt,  a.  Having  a 
fetlock;  tied  by  the  fetlock.  —  Fet  lock- 
joint,  n.  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next 
to  the  hoof. 

Fetlow,  fet'lo,  n.    A  whitlow  in  cattle. 
Fetor.    Under  Fetid. 

Fetter,  fet'er,  n.  [A.Sax,  feter,  fetor,  a 
fetter;  O.G.  fezzera,  G.  fessel,  Icel.  fiotur. 
Probably  connected  with  foot.]  A  chain 
for  the  feet;  a  chain  by  which  a  person  or 
animal  is  confined  by  the  foot;  anything 
that  confines  or  restrains  from  motion;  a 
restraint.— v.t.  To  put  fetters  on;  to  bind; 
to  confine;  to  restrain.— Fetterless,  fet'- 
er-les,  a.  Free  from  fetters  or  restraint. — 
Fetterlock,  fet'er-lok,  n.  An  instrument 
for  confining  a  horse's  leg;  a  fetlock. 

Fettle,  fetl,  v.t.  [Akin  to  Icel.  fitla,  to 
touch  lightly;  L.G.  fisseln,  to  be  occupied 
in  cleaning.]  To  put  in  right  order  or 
trim.    {Provincial.) 

Fetus,  Foetus,  fe'tus,  n.  [L.,  from  a  root 
fe,  implying  fruitfulness,  productiveness, 
as  in  fecund.]  The  young  of  viviparous 
animals  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous 
animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  perfectly 
formed;  before  which  time  it  is  called 
Embryo.— Fetal,  Fatal,  fe'tal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  fetus.  —  Fetation,  Fceta- 
tion,  fe-ta'shon,  n.  The  formation  of  a 
fetus.— Feticide,  Foeticide,  fe'ti-sld,  n. 
[L.  fetus,  and  cazdo,  to  kill.]  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  fetus  in  the  womb;  the  act  by 
which  criminal  abortion  is  produced.  — 
Fetiferons,  Foetiferous,  fe-tif'er-us,  a. 
[L.  fetus,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing 
young. 

Feu,  fu,  ft.  [O.Fr.  fieu,  fief  a  fief.]  In 
Scotland  a  piece  of  ground  (usually  small) 
granted  by  a  superior  in  perpetuity  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  called 
feu-duty,  and  certain  other  contingent  bur- 
dens.— v.t.  To  give  or  take  in  feu,  or  by  the 
payment  of  feu-duty.  —  Fenar,  fu'er,  n. 
One  who  hold3  a  feu. 

Feud,  fud,  71.    [L.L.  feudum,  a  fief;  from 
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0  Fr.  or  O.G.,  like  fief,  feu,  fee]  A  fief.— 
Feudal,  KL'dal,  a.  [L.L.  ftuaalia,  from 
frudum.J  Pertaining  to  feuds  or  fiefs; 
founded  upon  or  pertaining  to  the  system 
of  holding  lands  by  military  services. 
Feudal  system,  a  system  according  to  which 

grants  of  land  were  made  DS  the  sovereign 
to  the  nobles,  and  by  them  to  an  inferior 
class,  On  the  condition  that  the  possessor 
should  take  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  uo  mili- 
tary service  to  him  by  whom  the  grant  was 

made.— Feudalism,  fa'dal-bun,  n.    The 

feudal  system  and  its  belongings;  the  system 
of  holding  lands  by  military  services.— 
Feudalist,  fiVdal-ist,  re.  A  supporter  of 
the  feudal  system;  one  versed  in  feudal 
law.-Fcudality.  fu-dal'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  feudal  —  Feudall/a- 
lloii.  fu'dal-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  feu- 
dalizing.— Feudalize,  fu'dal-iz,  V.t.—, feu- 
dalized, feudalizing.  To  reduce  to  a  feudal 
tenure-  to  conform  to  feudalism.— feu- 
dally, fu'dal-li,  adv.  in  a  feudal  manner; 
by  feudal  tenure.— Feudary,  fu'da-n,  a. 
Held  by  or  pertaining  to  feudal  tenure.— 
u  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by  feudal 
service;  a  feudatory.— Feudatory,  Feu- 
datary,  fu'da-to-ri,  fu'da-ta-ri,  a.  Hold- 
ing from  another  by  feudal  tenure.— n.  A 
tenant  or  vassal  holding  his  lands  on  con- 
dition of  military  service;  the  tenant  of  a 
feud  or  fief. 

Fend,  fttd,  n.     [0."E.  feide,  from  A.Sax. 
fachth,  hostility,  from  fdh,  hostile  (whence 
foe);  D.  veede,  G.  f elide,  Dan./yde,  a  feud; 
the  spelling  being  modified  through  con- 
fusion with  L.L.  feudum,  a  feud  or  fief. 
Akin  fiend.)    A  contention  or  quarrel;  hos- 
tility; often,  hostility  or  declared  warfare 
between  families  or  parties  in  a  state. 
Feu  de  joie,  fed-zhwa.    [Fr.,  fire  of  joy.] 
A  bonfire,  or  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy. 
Feuilletou,  fwel-ton,  ».  [Fr.,  from  feuille, 
a  leaf;  lit.  a  small  leaf.]    That  part  of  a 
French  newspaper  devoted  to  light  litera- 
ture or  criticism.— Feuilletonist,  n.    A 
light  journalist;  a  journaliston  a  daily  sheet. 
Fever,  fe'ver,  re.     [A.Sax.  fefer,  from  L. 
febris,  a  fever;  or  from  O.Fr.  fevre,  Mod.Fr. 
fievre,  of  same  origin.]     A  diseased  state 
of  the  system,  characterized  by  an  acceler- 
ated pulse,  with  increase  of  heat,  deranged 
functions,  diminished  strength,  and  often 
with  excessive  thirst;  agitation  or  excite- 
ment by  anything  that  strongly  affects  the 
passions.—  v.t.  To  put  in  a  fever.— v.t.  To 
be  seized  with  fever.— Feverish,  fe'ver- 
ish   a     Having  fever ;  affected  with  fever, 
especially  with  a  slight  degree  of  fever; 
indicating  or  pertaining  to  fever.— Fever- 
ishly   fe'ver-ish-li,  adv.     In  a  feverish 
manner.  —  Feverishness,  fe'ver-ish:nes, 
n      The  state  of  being  feverish;  anxious, 
heated  excitement— Feverous,  f  e'ver-us, 
a     Affected  with  fever  or  ague;  feverish  — 
Feverously.t  f  e'ver-us-li,  adv.  In  a  fever- 
ous manner.  —  Feverfew,  fe'ver-fu,  n. 
[A  Sax.  feferfuge,  from  L.  febrtfugia,  from 
febris,  fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.]    A 
European  composite  plant  with  much-di- 
vided leaves,  and  white  flowers;  once  sup- 
posed to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge,  hence  the 
name. 

Few,  fu,  a.     [A.Sax.  fedwa,  fedwe,  Dan. 
faa,  Goth,  favs,  pi.  favai,  little,  few;   of 
cognate  origin  with  L.  paucus,  few,  paulus, 
Gr    pauroe,  little.]     Not  many;   small  in 
number:  used  frequently,  by  ellipsis  of  a 
noun,  for  not  many  persons  or  things.    A 
few  is  often  used  and  generally  means  more 
than  few  alone.— Fewness,  fu'nes,  re.  The 
state  of  being  few;  paucity. 
Fey,  fe'i,  a.    [A.Sax.  fcege,  Icel.  feigr,  near 
to  death.]     On  the  verge  of  a  sudden  or 
violent  death;  fated  soon  to  die,  and  often 
showing  this  in  some  peculiar  way. 
Fez,  fez,  re.    [From  Fez,  the  principal  town 
in  Morocco,  where  such  caps  are  largely 
manufactured.]    A  red  cap  of  fine  cloth, 
fitting  closely  to  the  head,  with  a  tassel  of 
blue  silk  or  wool  at  the  crown,  much  worn 
in  Turkey  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  in 
Egypt,  and  North  Africa  generally. 
Fiacre,  fe-a-kr,  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  Hotel 
St.  Fiacre,  where  the  inventor  of  these  car- 


riages established  in  K'>40  an  office  lot  the 
hire  of  them.)  A  small  four  wheeled  oar 
riage;    a  hackney-coach  or  limilai  vehicle 

plying  for  lure.    v.  To  convey  pilgrims  and 

,,iln  is  to  the  shrine  of  the  Irish  saint 
Fiaohra. 

Fiance,  Fiancee,  fil-ah-sa,  n.  muse,  and 
f<ni.  [l'Y.j  An  affianced  or  betrothed 
person. 

Fiars,  fe'arz,  re.  pi.  [From  Icel. /jar,  geni- 
tive of  fe,  money,  fee;  as  ffdr-lag,  fixed 
value,  f jar-met,  valuation  of  property,  &c. ; 
or  from  O.Fr.  feire,  a  fair  or  market]  1  he 
prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year  m  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland,  fixed  by  the 
sheriffs  and  juries  to  regulate  payments  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Fiasco,  fe-as'ko,  re.  [It.  fiasco,  a  flask  or 
bottle,  a  cry  in  Italy  when  a  singer  fails  to 
please,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  bursting 
of  a  bottle]  A  failure  in  a  musical  per- 
formance; an  ignominious  and  notorious 
failure  generally. 

Flat  fi'at,  re.    [L.,  let  it  be  done,  3rd  pers. 
sing.  subj.  of  fio,  to  be  done.]    A  command 
to  do  something;    a  decisive  or   effective 
command;  an  order  of  a  judge. 
Fib,  fib,  n.    [Probably  an  abbreviation  and 
corruption  from  fable.]    A  lie  or  falsehood: 
a  word  used  as  a  softer  expression  than 
lie  _„  i  —fibbed,  fibbing.    To  lie;  to  speak 
falsely— Fibber,  Fibster,  fib'er,  fib'ster, 
n.    One  who  tells  lies  or  fibs. 
Fibre,  fi'ber,  re.    [Fr.  fibre,  L.  fibra,  allied 
to  filum,  a  thread.]    A  thread  or  filament; 
one  of  the  fine  slender  threadlike  or  hair- 
like  bodies  of  which  the  tissues  of  animals 
and  plants  are  partly  constituted;  the  small 
slender  root  of  a  plant.— Fibred,  frberd, 
a     Having  fibres.— Fibreless,  fl'ber-les, 
a.    Having  no  fibres. -Filariform.  fT- 
bri-form,  a.  Like  a  fibre  or  fibres.— *  I  bnl, 
fi'bril,  re.    [Fr.  fibrille.]    A  small  fibre;  the 
branch  of  a  fibre;  a  very  slender  thread.— 
Flbrllla,  fi-bril'la,  n.  pi.  Fibrillte,  fi- 
bril'le.     [Dim.   of  L.  fibra.]     One  of  the 
elements  or  components  of  fibre;  bot.  one 
of  the  hairs  produced  from  the  epidermis 
which  covers  the  young  roots  of  plants.— 
Fibrillated,  fi-bril'a-ted,  a.    Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  fibrillse;  fringed— Fibrilla- 
tion  fi-bri-la'shon,  re.    The  state  of  being 
reduced  to  fibrils  or  fibrillae.— Fibrillose, 
f I-bril'os,  a    Bot.  covered  with  or  composed 
of  little  strings  or  fibres—  Fibrinous,  fi- 
bril'us,  a.  In  the  form  of  fibrils.— I  ibrin, 
Flbrlne,  fl'brin,  re.    A  peculiar  organic 
substance  found  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  readily  obtained  from  fresh  blood.— 
Fibrillation,   fi-bri-na'shon,    n.      Med. 
the  acquisition  of  an  excess  of  fibrine.— 
Fibrinous,  fi'bri-nus,  a.    Having  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  fibrine— Fibro- 
cartilage.fi'bro-kar'ti-laj,  re.  Asubstance 
intermediate  between  proper  cartilage  and 
ligament.— Fibrocellular,  fi-bro-sel'lu- 
ler     a       Partaking  of    the   characters  of 
fibrous  and  cellular  tissues.  —  Fibroid, 
fi'broid,  a.     [From  L.  fibra,  fibre.]    Of  a 
fibrous  character.— Fibroid  phthisis,  con- 
sumption characterized  by  the  growth  of 
fibrous  matter  in  the  lungs— Fibrosis, 
fl-bro'sis,  re.  Pathol,  a  morbid  growth  or  de- 
velopment of  fibrous  matter.— Fibroma, 
fi-bro'ma,  re.    Pathol,  a  tumour  or  growth 
of  fibrous  matter.— Fibrous,  fl'brus,  a. 
Containing   or    consisting   of    fibres— *i- 
brousness,  fi'brus-nes,  re.— tibrovas- 
Clllar,  fl-bro-vas'ku-ler,  a.   Bot.  consisting 
of  wood  fibres  and  vessels. 
Fibula,  fib'u-la,  n.  pi.  Fibulae,  fib'Q-le. 
TL    a  clasp,  a  brace,  a  pin.]    An  ancient 
clasp  or  buckle;  anat.  the  outer  and  lesser 
bone  of  the  lower  leg;  surgery,  a  needle  for 
sewing  up  wounds.— Fibular,  fib'u-ler,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 
Fichu,  fi-sho',  re.    [Fr.]    A  light  piece  of 
dress   worn  by  ladies  covering  the  nect, 
throat,  and  shoulders. 

Fickle,  fik1,  a.  [A.Sax.  ficol,  inconstant; 
akin  to  G.  ficlcen,  to  move  quickly  to  J-nd 
fro]  Wavering;  inconstant;  unstable;  ot 
a  changeable  mind;  irresolute;  not  firm  in 
opinion  or  purpose;  capricious;  liable  to 
change  or  vicissitude. -Fickleness,  nk  l- 
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lies.  v.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  fit 
inconstancy;    unsteadiness    in    opinion   or 
purpose;   enangeableness.     l-ickly,  fikli, 
adv.      In  a  fickle  manner. 


FlCO,  fS'ko,  n.    [It.  from  ficue,  fig/]    A  fig, 

used   in  expressions  of   contempt  or  scorn, 

originally  with  obscene  gesture.    [Shak  ) 
Fictile,  fik'tll,  a.    [L.  fictilin,  from  Jingo, 

fictum,  to  form.     Feign.]     Moulded  Into 
form  by  art;  manufactured  by  the  potter; 
suitable    for   the  potter.-     Flctlleneu 
Ficlility,  fik'tll-nes,  fik-til'i-ti,  n.     The 
quality  of  being  fictile. 
Fiction,  flk'shon,  re.  [L.fictio,  a  shaping,  a 
fashioning,  from  fivgo,  fictum,  to  fashion. 
Feiun.]  The  act  of  inventing  or  imagining; 
that  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagine  1 
a  feigned  or  invented  story;  a  tale  or  story 
composed  for  amusement  or  entertainment; 
fictitious  literature;  prose  narrative  in  the 
form  of  romances,   novels,   tales,  and   the 
like.— Fictional,  fik'shon-al,  a.    Pertain- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  fiction.— Fic- 
tion 1st,  fik'shon-ist,  re.  A  writer  of  fiction. 
—Fictitious,  fik-tish'us,  a.    [L.  fictduis.] 
Feigned;  imaginary;  not  real;  counterfeit; 
false;  not  genuine:  invented  to  give  literary 
pleasure;  dealing  with  imaginary  characters 
and  events.— Fictitiously,  fik-tish'us-li, 
adv.   In  a  fictitious  manner;  falsely.-  lie- 
titiousness,  fik-tish'us-nes,re.— Flrtlve, 
fik'tiv.a.  Feigned;  imaginary; hypothetical. 
Fid,  fid,  n.    A  bar  or  short  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  helping  to  support  a  topmast;  a 
wooden  pin  for  various  purposes  on  board 
ship. 

Fiddle,  fid'l,  re.  [A.Sax.  fithele;  L.G.  fidtl, 
Dan.  fiddel,  Icel.  fithla,  D.  vedel;  perhaps 
borrowed  from  L.L.  vidula,  a  viol.  Viol.] 
A  stringed  instrument  of  music;  a  violin. 
—v  i.-fiddltd,  fiddling.  To  play  on  a  fiddle 
or  violin;  to  trifle.— Fiddle-bow,  re.  The 
bow  strung  with  horse-hair  for  playing  the 
fiddle. -Fiddle-faddle,  a.  Trifling; 
making  a  bustle  about  nothing.  (Lolloq.)-- 
v  i.  To  trifle.— Fiddler,  fid'ler,  re.  One 
who  plays  on  a  fiddle— Fiddlestick,  n, 
A  fiddle-bow:  used  often  as  an  interjection 
equivalent  to  nonsense!  pshaw!  &c.  — 
Fiddle-String,  re.  The  string  of  a  fiddle. 
—Fiddle-wood,  re.  A  tropical  American 
timber  tree  which  yields  a  hard  wood  valu- 
able for  carpenter  work.— Fiddling,  ud- 
ling,  a.  Trifling;  trivial;  fussily  busy  with 
nothing. 

Fidelity,  fi-del'i-ti,  re.  [L.  fidelitas,  from 
fidelis,  faithful,  from /ides,  trust,  faith,  fido, 
to  trust.  Faith.]  Faithfulness;  careful 
and  exact  observance  of  duty  or  perf  ormauce 
of  obligations;  firm  adherence  to  a  person 
or  to  a  party;  loyalty;  honesty;  veracity; 
adherence  to  truth. 

Fidget,  fij'et,  v.i.  [Dim.  of  provincial  fidge, 
fike,  fyke,  to  be  restless;  akin  to  Icel.  fika, 
to  hasten;  G.  ficken,  O.Sw.  fika,  to  move 
quickly  to  and  fro.]  To  move  uneasily  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  move  irregularly  or 
in  fits  and  starts,  —re.  Irregular  motion; 
restlessness.-Fldgetiliess,  fij'et-i-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fidgety- 
Fidgety,  fij'et-i,  a.  Given  to  fidget;  rest- 
less; uneasy. 

Fiducial,  fi-du'shal,  a.  [L.L.  fiducialis, 
from  L.  fiducia,  trust,  trustiness,  from  fido, 
to  trust.  Faith.]  Confident  in  trust  or 
belief;  undoubting;  fiduciary.—  1-idlU  Lil- 
ly, fi-du'shal-li,  adv.  With  confidence- 
Fiduciary,  fi-du'shi-a-ri,  a.  [L.  fiduci- 
arius  held  in  trust.]  Confident  in  belief, 
trustful;  undoubting;  having  the  nature  ol 
a  trust;  held  in  trust.-«.  One  who  holds  a 
thing  in  trust;  a  trustee. 
Fie,  fl,  interj.  [Interactional  expressior 
corresponding  to  So.  fiigh,  Fr.  fi,  £■?{.  , 
fi  Dan  fy,  &c]  An  exclamation  denoting 
contempt,  dislike,  or  impatience. 
Fief  fef  re.  VFr.  fief,  from  O.U.G.  fihu.  pro 
perty  lit  cattle.  FEE,  FEUD.]  An  g  t, 
held  of  a  superior  on  condition  o  i  unhtai. 
or  other  service;  an  estate  held  on  teuaa 

tenure-  ^  ,j     n 

Field,  feld,  re.  [A.Sax.  feld,  a  field -V 
Ve",  Dan.  felt,  G.  feld;  all  ed  to  fold  ar .in 

closure,  fell,  a  hill;  Dan.  falle,  greens«ar< 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 


FIEND 

i  turf  ]    A  piece  "f  land  suit 
tillage  or  pasture;    a  iliatiiicl    01 

division  of  a  lurin;  cleared   laiul; 

,1  ground ;    tlu'  open  count  1  \  .   the 

ground  whore  a  battle  is  fought  or  military 

irrieil  on;    hence,   a  battle  or 

Mtion  (the  field  is  lost);   open  space,  01 

I  ted    opportunity,    for    action    or 

n;  scope;  compass;  extent;  sphere 

for  conjecture);  the  ground  or 

ii  which   figures  are  drawn; 

ml  surface  of  a  heraldic  shield  or 

on;  cricket,  the  fielders  collectively; 
those  taking  part   in  a  hunt;    all 
iea,  dogs,  or  the  like,  taking  part 
/  ifld  of  vision  or  view,  In  a 
e  or  microscope,  the  space  or  range 
>\iihm  which  objects  are  visible  to  an  eye 
looking  through  the  instrument.     To  keep 
theft  Id,  to  continue  active  military  opera 
Hon*  in  the  field.— To  take  the  field,  to  begin 
military  operations. — v.i.  Cricket,  to  be  one 
Held   whose  duty   is  to  watch  and 
Baton  or  recover  the  ball  as  it  is  driven  by 
the  batsman.      Fielder,  fel'der,  n.     A 
player  who  fields  at  cricket.— Field-al- 
lowance, 11.     A  small  extra  payment  to 
troops   on   active   service    in    the    field. — 
field -artillery,    n.      Light    ordnance 
lifted  for  active  operations  in  the  field.— 
Flcld-day,    11.     A  day  when  troops  are 
drawn  out  for  instruction  in  field  exercises 

itions;  any  day  of  unusual  display. 
Fieldfare,  feld'far,  n.  [Field,  and  fare, 
to  go,  to  wander.]  A  bird  of  the  thrush 
family,  a  winter  visitant  to  Great  Britain. — 
1'lelil-uln**,  n.  A  kind  of  binocular  tele- 
soope  or  opera-glass  for  looking  at  objects 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spec- 
tator.— Field-gun,  n.  A  small  cannon 
for  use  in  the  field,  acting  with  infantry 
or  cavalry.  The  British  field-gun  is  the 
18-pounder  quick-firing  gun,  firing  about 
twenty-five  times  in  a  minute.  —  Field- 
marshal  11.  The  highest  rank  conferred 
on  general  officers  in  the  British  and  some 
foreign  armies.  —  Field-marshalshlp, 
ll,  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  field-marshal. 
—Field-mouse,  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  rodent  auimals  that  live  in  the 
f}eld,  burrowing  in  banks,  &c.  —  Field- 
officer,  n.  A  military  officer  above  the 
rank  of  captain  and  below  that  of  geueral, 
as  a  major  or  colonel. — Field-preacher, 
n.  One  who  preaches  in  the  open  air. — 
Field-train,  n.  A  department  of  artil- 
lery that  has  to  attend  to  the  supply  of 
ammunition  on  the  field.— Field-work, 
11.  All  the  out-of-doors  operations  of  a 
surveyor,  engineer,  geologist,  &c;  a  tem- 
porary fortification  thrown  up. 
•lend,  fend,  n.  [A.Sax.  fednd,  fynd,  a 
fiend,  an  enemy,  from  fedn,  to  hate;  like  D. 
vijand,  Icel.  fjandi,  Goth,  fijands,  G.  feind. 
originally  a  present  participle.  Akin  foe.) 
An  infernal  being;  a  demon;  the  devil;  a 
person  with  devilish  qualities;  a  wicked, 
cruel,  or  malicious  person.  —  Fiendish, 
fen'dish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend; 
infernal;  excessively  cruel;  diabolic;  devil- 
ish.—Fiendishly,  fcn'dish-li,  adv.  In  a 
fiendish  manner—  Fiendishness,  fen'- 
dish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fiendish. 
■  lerce.  fers,  a.  [O.Fr.  fers,  fiers,  from  L. 
ferus,  wild,  rude,  cruel,  whence  fera,  a  wild 
beast;  akin/era£and/erociows.]  Vehement; 
fiolent;  furious:  savage;  ferocious;  easily 
enraged;  indicating  ferocity  or  a  ferocious 
disposition;  very  eager;  vehement  in  anger 
or  cruelty.— Fiercely,  fers'li,  adv.  In  a 
fierce  manner;  furiously;  with  rage;  with  a 
fierce  expression  or  aspect.— Fierceness, 
fersnes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fierce, 
furious,  or  angry;  violence;  fury;  ferocity; 
savageness. 

lery,  fi'er-i,  a.  Tinder  Fire. 
lfe,  fif,  n.  [Fr.  fifre,  a  fife,  from  G.  pfeife, 
~kj.  pipe),  a  word  of  onoraatopoetic  origin. 
Wpe  ]  A  small  musical  instrument  of  the 
lute  kind,  having  but  one  key,  and  a  com- 
^ss i  of  two  octaves.— v.i.  To  play  on  a  fife. 
*  lie-major,  n.  A  non-commissioned 
Officer  who  superintends  the  titers  of  a 
-.attahon.— Fifer,  fi'fer,  n.  One  who  plays 
in  a  fife;  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  of 

iffeen,    fif'ten,  a.     [A.Sax.  fiftyne,  lit. 
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Bti  ten  |  inr  and  ten  n  The  Dumber 
whioh  consists  "t  fito  and  ten:  ■  symbol 
representing  tins  number,  as  ir>  or  w 
l'/te  Fifteen {  1 1  * « -  old  Scottish  law  oourl  with 
its  fifteen  Lot  ds  of  B<  sslon  I 
the  '15,  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715.  — ^4. 
fifteen,  a  football  Rugby  team  of  fifteen 
players.  Fifteen  Hi.  Bftentb.  a,  The 
tin  h  In  order  after  the  tenth;  being  one  of 
fifteen  eQual  parti  Into  which  a  whole  is 
divided  a.  A  fifteenth  part.  Fifth,  fifth 
<i.  The  ordinal  of  rive;  next  after  the  fourth; 

being  one  of  live  equal  parts  of  a  whole.  —  u. 

One  of  iivo  equal  parts  Into  winch  anything 
is  divided;  raw*,  an  interval  consisting  ol 

three  tones  and  a  semitone.  —  Fifth-mon- 
archy mcit,  believers  in  the  last  of  the  great 
monarchies  of  Daniel,  ii.  44,  expecting  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  denying  all  human 
organizations—  Fifthly,  lifth'li,  adv.  In 
the  fifth  place.  — Fiftieth,  fiftieth,  a. 
Next  in  order  after  the  forty  ninth;  being 
one  of  fifty  equal  parts  of  a  whole.  -  n.  One 
of  fifty  equal  parts  of  a  whole.  — Fifty, 
fif'ti,  a.  [A.Sax.  fiftig.]  Five  times  ten. — 
it.  The  number  which  consists  of  five  times 
ten;  a  symbol  representing  this  number. 

Fig,  tig,  n,  [Fr.  figue,  like  D.  vijg,  G.  feiqe, 
from  L.  ficus,  fig.]  A  fruit  consisting  of  a 
hollow  receptacle  containing  a  great  multi- 
tude of  minute  flowers,  the  ripe  carpels  of 
which,  erroneously  called  the  seed,  are  em- 
bedded in  the  pulp;  the  tree  that  bears  this 
fruit ;  used  also  as  a  term  of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt (I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  him;  in  this 
usage  perhaps  from  O.Sp.  figo,  a  motion 
denoting  contempt).  —  Fig-cake,  n.  A 
preparation  of  figs  and  almonds  pressed 
into  round  cakes.— Flg-eatcr,  n.  Same 
as  Beccafico.—  Fig-leaf,  n.  A  symbol  of 
decency  for  statues,  &c,  from  Genesis,  iii.  7. 

Fig,  fig,  n.  [A  contr.  for  figure.]  Dress: 
employed  chiefly  in  the  colloquial  phrase 
in  full  fig,  in  full  or  official  dress. 

Flghf,  fit,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fought.  [A.Sax. 
feohtan  —  G.  fechten,  D.  vechten,  Dan.  fegte, 
Icel.  flkta,  to  fight.]  To  contend  for  victory 
in  battle  or  in  single  combat ;  to  contend 
in  arms  or  otherwise;  to  carry  on  active 
opposition;  to  strive  or  struggle  to  resist: 
with  with  or  against  before  an  object. — 
To  fight  shy  of,  to  avoid  from  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  fear,  mistrust,  &c.  —  v.t.  To  carry 
on  or  wage  (a  battle);  to  win  or  gain  by 
struggle  (to  fight  one's  way);  to  contend 
with;  to  war  against;  to  manage  or  man- 
oeuvre in  a  fight  (to  fight  one's  ship). — To 
fight  it  out,  to  struggle  till  a  decisive  result 
is  attained. — n.  A  contest;  a  battle;  an 
engagement;  a  struggle  for  victory.  Syn. 
under  Battle.— Fighter,  fl'ter,  n.  One 
that  fights;  a  combatant.  —  Flighting, 
fi'ting,  p.  and  a.  Qualified  or  trained  for 
war;  fit  for  battle. 
Figment,  fig'ment,  n.  [li.figmentum,  from 
fingo,  to  feign.  Feign.]  An  invention;  a 
fiction;  something  feigned  or  imagined. 
Flgnllne,  fig'u-lin,  a.  [h.figulus,  a  potter, 
from  fingo,  to  fashion.]  Made  of  potter's 
clay;  made  by  a  potter. 
Fignre,  fig'ur.n.  [Fr.  figure,  from  L.  figura, 
figure,  shape,  from  fig,  root  of  fingo,  to 
fashion,  to  shape;  whence  also  feign,  fiction, 
&c.  Feign.]  The  form  of  anything  as 
expressed  by  the  outline  or  contour;  shape; 
fashion ;  form ;  any  form  made  by  draw- 
ing, painting,  carving,  embroidering,  &c; 
especially  the  human  body  so  represented; 
appearance  or  impression  made  by  the  con- 
duct of  a  person  (to  cut  a  poor  figure);  logic, 
the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  middle  term;  arith. 
a  character  denoting  or  standing  for  a 
number;  hence,  value,  as  expressed  in  num- 
bers; price;  theol.  type  or  representative; 
rhet.  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which 
words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary 
use  or  signification ;  a  trope ;  a  peculiar 
expression  used  for  impressiveness  as  a 
metaphor,  antithesis,  &c. — To  cut  a  figure, 
to  make  one's  self  celebrated  or  notorious; 
to  appear  to  advantage  or  disadvantage. — 
v.t.— figured,  figuring.  To  make  a  figure 
or  likeness  of;  to  represent  by  drawing, 
sculpture,  carving,  embroidery,  &c;  to 
cover  or  adorn  with  figures  or  ornamental 
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designs;  to  mark  wit  I 

b)  a  typical  "i   figurativi    re*  mblani  i     to 
i  v  pifj    to  1ms  ine;  to  Image  in  the  mind. 
;  '     I"  to  prominent 

figure  or  pi  rsonagi       Flgurahle,  I 
ra  hi,    «      <  lapable    of   t>  ed 

Flgnral,  lig'u  ral.a   Hi  pn  figure 

oi  pertaining  to  figu  I  |gu> 

rani,   flg'Q  rant,  n  I  luiirnnle, 

ranti  n  fern.    I  fr.  J   One-  who  <i.i, 
tin-  op.  ra  In  groupi  or  fl  u  aoter 

on  the  i  tags  who  figun  In  its  scenes,  but 
bai  ooi  bing  bo  say.  Flgnrale,  fig  a  rat, 
a.  \jA.figuro,flgw  atum,  to  form,  lo  fashion.] 

Of  s  c.  i lam  dete Dati  i"i  m  oi  i hap. 

Figurate  numbers,  such  numbers  as  do  or 
may  represent  some  geometrical  figure, 
being  thus  called  triangular,  square,  pen 
tagonal.  \r  ,  numbers  I  imitation,  fig- 
ii  ra'shon,  ».  The  act  of  giving  figu 
determinate  form.—  Fig  urn  I  i  \  < 
tiv,  «.  |  Fr.  AguratifA  Representing  by 
means  of  a  figure  or  type;  typical;  sym- 
bolical: used  in  a  metaphorical  sense; 
having  the  character  of  a  figure  or  trope; 
in.  laphoric;  not  literal.  —  I  iuinnf I vely, 
fig'Q-ra-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  figurative  man- 
ner; by  a  figure;  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  words  originally  imply;  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  — FlgUratlveneSS, 
fig'u-ra  tiv-nes,  n.  State  of  being  figura- 
tive.—Figured,  fig'urd,  a.  Adorned  with 
figures.  —  Figure-head,  ft.  The  orna- 
mental figure  on  a  ship  immediatelyunder 
the  bowsprit.  —  Figurine,  flg-u-ren',  n. 
|Fr.  dim.  of  figure.]  A  small  ornamental 
figure  or  piece  of  statuary;  a  statuette. 

Filament,  filament,  n.  [L.L.  filamentum, 
a  slender  thread,  from  L.  filum,  a  thread, 
whence  also  file  (a  line),  fillet,  profile.] 
A  thread;  a  fibre;  a  fine  thread,  of  whicli 
flesh,  nerves,  skin,  plants,  roots,  &c,  and 
also  some  minerals,  are  composed. — Fila- 
ceous.t  fi  la'shus,  a.  Composed  or  con- 
sisting of  threads.— Filamentary,  fil-a- 
men'ta-ri,  a.  Having  the  character  of  or 
formed  by  a  filament.  —  Filamentose, 
Filamentous,  fil-a-men't6s,  fil-a-men'- 
tus,  a.  Like  a  thread;  consisting  of  fine 
filaments;  hot.  bearing  filaments.— Filar, 
fi'ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  thread:  applied 
to  a  microscope,  or  other  optical  instru- 
ment, into  whose  construction  one  or  more 
threads  or  fine  wires  are  introduced.  — 
Filatory,  fil'a-to-ri,  n.  A  machine  which 
forms  or  spins  threads. — Filature,  fil'a- 
tur,  n.  A  forming  into  threads;  the  reeling 
off  silk  from  cocoons;  a  filatory. — Fillfer- 
ous,  fi-lif'er-us,  a.  Producing  threads.— 
Filiform,  fil'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  thread  or  filament.— Filose,  fi'los,  a. 
Zool.  and  hot.  applied  to  a  part  when  it 
ends  in  a  threadlike  process. 

Filbert,  fil'bert,  ?t.  [For  fill-beard,  because 
the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by  the 
beards  of  the  calyx.]  The  fruit  of  a  culti- 
vated variety  of  hazel;  a  nut  of  Filbert, 
maturing  about  August  22,  St.  Philibert's 
Day. 

Filch,  filch,  v.t.  [For  filk,  from  O.E.  fele, 
Icel.  fela,  to  steal,  like  talk  and  tell,  stalk 
(verb)  and  steal.]  To  steal,  especially  some- 
thing of  little  value;  to  pilfer;  to  take  in 
a  thievish  manner.— Fllcher,  filch'er,  n. 
One  who  filches.— Filchingly,  filch'ing-li, 
adv.    In  a  thievish  manner. 

File,  f II,  n.  [Fr.  file,  from  L.  filum,  a  thread. 
Filament.]  A  line  or  wire  on  which  papers 
are  strung  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
found  when  wanted;  the  papers  so  strung; 
a  collection  of  papers  arranged  for  ready 
reference;  a  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  be- 
hind another,  from  front  to  rear;  hence, 
rank  and  file  (milit.),  the  lines  of  soldiers 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  front  to  back; 
an  old  file,  a  sharper.— v.t.— filed,  filing.  To 
arrange  or  place  in  a  file;  to  bring  before  a 
court  by  presenting  the  proper  papers  (to 
file  a  bill  in  chancery). — v.i.  To  march  in  a 
file  or  line,  as  soldiers,  not  abreast,  but  one 
by  one. 

File,  fll,  n.  [A.Sax.  feol=T>.  vijl,  Dan.  viil, 
G.  feile,  O.H.G,  vihila,  a  file.]  A  steel  in- 
strument, having  minute  teeth  upon  the 
surface  for  cutting,  abrading,  and  smooth- 
ing metal,  ivory,  wood,  &c. — v.t.— filed,  fil- 


ch, chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g, 


go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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ing.  To  nib  smooth,  or  rut  with  a  file,  or 
as  with  a  tile;  to  polish.  I  Ih-cilttn',  ft, 
A  maker  of  tiles.-  I  lle-lish,  it.     A  name 

given  to  certain  lishes  from  their  skins 
being  granulated  like  a  file.-  Filing,  fi- 
ling, n.  A  particle  rubbed  off  by  a  tile. 
Fllemot,  fll'c-inot,  a.  [Ft.  fntille  mortr, 
dead  leaf.]  The  colour  of  a  plaid  or  pat- 
tern, of  a  yellowish-brown  hue. 

Filial,  filial,  a.  [Yr.  filial,  from  L.L../<7/<(- 
//.-■,  from  I',  filiua,  a  Bon,  /Ilia,  a  daughter.] 
Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becoming 
a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents;  bearing 
the  relation  of  a  child.— Filially,  fil'i-al- 
li,  adv.  In  a  filial  manner.  Filiate,  lil'i 
at,  v.t.  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  (laughter. — 
Filiation,  til-i-;Vshon,  n.  The  relation 
of  a  child  to  a  father;  adoption;  the  fixing 
of  the  paternity  of  a  child. -  Flllcty,  ri-h'- 
e-ti,  n.  The  relatiou  of  a  sou  to  a  parent; 
sonship. 

Filibeg,  fil'i-beg,  n.    Same  as  Fillibeg. 

Filibuster,  fil'i-bus-ter,  ?i.  [Pr.  flibustier, 
formerly  friovsHer,  a  form  of  D.  vrijbuiter, 
G.  freibeuter,  E.  freebooter.]  Originally,  a 
buccaneer  of  the  West  Indies,  now  applied 
to  any  lawless  adventurers  who  invade, 
with  the  view  of  occupying,  a  foreign  coun- 
try.— v.i.  To  act  as  a  filibuster.— Filibns- 
terism,  firi-bus-ter-izui,  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  filibustering. 

Fi  lira  I,  fil'i-kal,  a.  [L.  filix,  filicis,  a  fern.] 
Belonging  to  the  family  of  ferns.— Fillei- 
foi'lll,  fi-lis'i-form,  a.  Fern-shaped.— Fili- 
Cite,  fil'i-sit,  n.  A  fossil  fern  or  filicoid 
plant.— Filicoid,  fiTi-koid,  a.  Fern-like; 
having  the  form  of  a  fern. — n.  A  plant  re- 
sembling a  fern.— Filicology,  fil-i-kol'o- 
ji,  n.    The  study  of  ferns. 

Filiferous,  Filiform.  Under  Fila- 
ment. 

Filigree,  fil'i-gre,  n.  [Formerly  filigrane, 
from  Fr.  filigrane,  It.  filigrana,  from  L. 
filum,  a  thread,  and  granum,  a  grain:  ori- 
ginally it  is  said  to  have  had  beads  in  it.] 
Ornamental  open  work  executed  in  fine 
gold  or  silver  wire,  formed  into  flowers  and 
arabesques.— Flllgreed,  fil'i-gred,  a.  Or- 
namented with  filigree. 

Fill,  fil,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  fyllan,  to  fill,  from 
the  adjective  ful,  full=Icel.  and  Sw.  fylla, 
Goth,  fulljan,  G.  fallen,  D.  vullen,  to  fill.] 
To  make  full;  to  cause  to  be  occupied  so 
that  no  space  is  left  vacant;  to  put  in  so 
as  to  occupy  a  space;  to  occupy  the  whole 
space  or  capacity  of;  to  occupy  to  a  great 
extent;  to  pervade;  to  satisfy;  to  content; 
to  glut;  to  press  and  dilate  (a  ship's  sails); 
to  supply  with  an  occupant  or  holder;  to 
possess  and  perform  the  duties  of;  to  offi- 
ciate in;  to  hold  or  occupy. — To  fill  in,  to 
pour  or  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
something;  to  write  in  (items  in  a  list). — 
To  fill  out,  to  distend  or  enlarge  from 
within. — To  fill  up,  to  make  quite  full;  to 
occupy  or  take  up;  to  occupy  the  whole 
extent  of;  to  engage  or  employ  (time). — 
v.i.  To  grow  or  become  full;  to  make  some- 
thing full.— To  fill  out,  to  become  enlarged 
or  distended. — To  fill  up,  to  grow  or  be- 
come full. — n.  As  much  as  fills  or  quite 
supplies;  as  much  as  gives  complete  satis- 
faction.—Filler,  fil'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  fills;  a  utensil  for  conveying  a  liquid 
into  a  bottle,  cask,  &c— Filling,  fil'ing,  a. 
Calculated  to  fill,  satisfy,  or  satiate.  —  n. 
Materials  used  for  occupying  some  vacant 
space,  stopping  up  a  hole,  or  the  like. 

Fillet,  fil'et,  n.  [Fr.  filet,  a  thread,  a  band, 
the  chine  of  an  animal,  &c,  dim.  of  fid, 
thread,  from  L.  filum,  a  thread.  File.]  A 
little  band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the 
head;  a  band  or  narrow  strip  on  various 
things  and  for  various  purposes;  the  fleshy 
part  of  a  calf's  thigh  cut  for  cooking;  meat 
rolled  together  and  tied  round;  arch,  a 
small  moulding  having  the  appearance  of 
a  narrow  band,  generally  used  to  separate 
ornaments  and  mouldings;  also  the  ridge 
between  the  flutes  of  a  column. — v.t.  To 
bind,  furnish,  or  adorn  with  a  fillet  or  little 
band.— Filleting,  fil'et-ing,  n.  Material 
of  which  fillets  are  made;  fillets  collectively. 

Fillibeg,  fil'i-beg,  n.  [Gael,  feileadh-beag, 
lit.  little-plaid— feileadh,  a  plaid,  and  beag, 


little.)    The  Gaelic  name  of  the  kilt  worn 

by  the  Highlander!  of  Scotland 
Fil II buster,  fil'i-bus-ter,  n.    A  filibuster. 

Fillip,  fll'ip,  v.t,    [Same  as  /Up.  |  Toitrike 

with  the  fore  or  middle  finger  by  jerking 

it  away  from  the  ball  of  the  thumb:  to 
strike  with  a  smart  stroke. — n.  A  jnk  of 
the  finger  forced  suddenly  from  the  thumb; 
a  smart  blow  or  stroke;  something  which 
sharply  rouses  or  stimulates. 

Fillister,  til'is-ter,  n.  A  kind  of  plane 
used  for  grooving  timber. 

Filly,  fil'i,  n.  [A  dim.  form  of  foal  -  Icel. 
fi/lja,  a  filly,  from  foli,  a  foal.  Foal.]  A 
female  or  mare  foal;  a  young  mare;  a  young 
girl  (colloq.). 

Film,  film,  n.  [A. Sax.  filmen,  a  skin;  allied 
to  fell,  a  skin.]  A  thin  skin  or  membrane; 
a  pellicle;  a  lamina;  a  thin  layer  for  re- 
ceiving a  photographic  negative,  especially 
for  cinematographic  purposes;  a  fine  thread. 
— v.t.  To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 
— v.i.  To  be  or  become  covered  as  by  a  film. 
— Filmliiess,  fil'mi-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
filmy.— Filmy,  fil'mi,  a.  Forming  or  like 
a  film;  showing  films  or  fine  threads. 

Flloplnme,  fl'lo-plom,  n.  [L.  filum, 
thread,  pluma,  feather.]  Ornith.  one  of 
the  threadlike  feathers  of  a  bird. 

Filose,  a.    Under  Filament. 

Filter,  fil'ter,  n.  [Fr.  filtre,  from  L.L.  fil- 
trum,  feltrum,  felt  or  fulled  wool,  used  ori- 
ginally as  a  strainer.  Felt.]  A  strainer; 
any  substance  or  apparatus  through  which 
liquors  are  passed  for  defecation. — v.t.  To 
purify  by  passing  through  a  filter,  or  a 
porous  substance  that  retains  feculent  mat- 
ter.— v.i.  To  percolate;  to  pass  through  a 
filter. —  Filtrate,  fil'trat,  v.t.— filtrated, 
filtrating.  lL.li.filtro,filtratum.~]  To  filter. 
—  n.  The  liquid  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  filter. —Filtration,  fil-tra'shon, 
n.    The  act  or  process  of  filtering. 

Filth,  filth,  n.  [A.Sax.  fylth,  from  Ml,  foul. 
Foul.]  Anything  that  soils  or  defiles;  dirt; 
foul  matter;  nastiness;  corruption;  pollu- 
tion.—Filthily,  filth'i-li,  adv.  In  a  filthy 
manner;  foully.— Fllthiness,  filth'i-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  filthy;  filth;  foul 
matter;  impurity.— Filthy,  filth'i,  a.  Dirty; 
foul ;  unclean ;  nasty ;  morally  impure ; 
licentious. 

Fimbriate,  fim'bri-at,  a.  [L.  fimbria?, 
threads,  a  fringe.]  Fringed;  having  a  sort 
of  fringe  or  border;  having  the  edge  sur- 
rounded by  fibres,  hairs,  or  bristles.— v.t. 
To  hem;  to  fringe.— Fimbriated,  fim'- 
bri-a-ted,  a.  Fimbriate. 
Fimef arious,  fT-me-ta'ri-us,  a.  [L.  fime- 
tum,  a  dunghill,  from  fimus,  dung.]  Bot. 
growing  on  or  amidst  dung. 
Fin,  fin,  n.  [A.Sax.  fin,  finn,  L.G.  and  Dan. 
finne,  D.  vin,  Sw.  fena ;  allied  to  L.  pinna, 
penna,  a  feather.]  One  of  the  projecting 
wing-like  organs  which  enable  fishes  to 
balance  themselves  iu  an  upright  position, 
and  assist  in  regulating  their  movements  in 
the  water. — Fin-footed,  a.  Having  pal- 
mated  feet,  or  feet  with  toes  connected  by 
a  membrane. — Flnless.  fin'les,  a.  Desti- 
tute of  fins. — Finned,  find,  a.  Having  a 
fin  or  fins  or  anything  resembling  a  fin. — 
Finner,  Finback,  fin'er,  fin'bak,  n.  A 
uame  given  to  several  whales  from  their 
possessing  a  dorsal  hump  or  fin. — Finny, 
fin'i,  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  relating  to 
or  abounding  with  fins.— Fin-pike,  n.  A 
name  of  certain  ganoid  fishes,  the  long 
dorsal  fin  of  which  is  separated  into  twelve 
or  sixteen  strong  spines. — Fin-spine,  n. 
A  spine-shaped  ray  in  the  fin  of  a  fish. — 
Fin-spined,  a.  Having  spiny  fins;  acan- 
thopterygious. 
Finable.    Under  Fine,  a.  and  n. 

Final,  fi'nal,  a.  [L.  final-is,  from  finis,  end; 
seen  also  in  fine,  adj.  and  noun,  confine, 
define,  affinity,  finance,  finish,  &c]  Per- 
taining to  the  end  or  conclusion;  last; 
ultimate ;  conclusive ;  decisive  ;  respecting 
a  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view  (a  final 
cause). — Finale,  fe-na'la,  n.  [It.]  Mus. 
the  last  part  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata, 
symphony,  or  opera;  hence,  the  last  part, 
piece,  or  scene  in  any  public  performance 


or  exhibition.  —  Finality,  fl-nal'i-ti,  n 
The  stale  of  being  final;  plains,  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  exists  or  was  made  except  fur 
a  determinate  end.  —  Finally,  fi 
niiv  At  the  end  or  conclusion;  ultima!  ely; 
lastly;  completely;  beyond  recovery.  Fi- 
nals, fl'nals,  n.  The  last  deciding  heal  in 
a  game;  final  or  last,  opposed  to  enti 
examinations. 

Finance,  fi-nans',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L  I 
cia,  a  money  payment,  from  finare,  to  pay 
a  fine,  from  L.  finis,  in  late  sense  of  a  lUto 
paid  in  final  settlement  of  a  claim.  I 
n.]  The  system  or  science  of  public  revenue 
and  expenditure;  pi.  funds  in  the  publi< 
treasury,  or  accruing  to  it;  public  rest 
of  money;  also  the  income  or  pecuniar) 
resources  of  individuals.—  v.i.  To  conduct 
financial  operations. — Financial,  fi-nan' 
shal,  a.  Pertaining  to  finance  or  publii 
revenue;  having  to  do  with  money  matter* 
— Flnanciallst,  fi-nan'shal-ist,  n.  Oat 
skilled  in  financial  matters;  a  financier.- 
Financlally,  fi-nan'shal-li,  adv.  In  re 
lation  to  finances  or  public  funds. —FI  11 11 11  • 
Cicr,  fi-nan'ser,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  ii 
financial  matters  or  in  the  principles  01 
system  of  public  revenue. 

Finch,  finsh,  n.  [A.Sax.  fine  =  G.  Dan 
and  Sw.  fink,  finke,  D.  vink;  comp.  W.  pine 
a  finch,  Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  pink,  epink.]  Th( 
popular  name  given  to  a  large  family  0 
small  conirostral  singing  birds  belonging  t< 
the  insessorial  order. 

Find, find, v.t.— pret. and pp.  found.  [A.Sax 
findan,  to  find  =  D.  vin  den,  G.  finden,  Dan 
findc,  Icel.  finna  (for  finda),  Goth,  finthav 
to  find.  From  same  root  as  in  L.  peto,  t< 
aim  at,  to  seek.]  To  discover;  to  gain  fire 
sight  or  knowledge  of  (something  lost);  b 
recover;  to  get;  to  meet;  to  come  or  ligh 
upon;  to  gain,  acquire,  or  procure  (leisure 
happiness);  to  supply,  provide,  or  furnis 
(to  find  money  for  a  purpose);  to  catch;  t 
detect;  law,  to  determine  and  declare  b 
verdict. — To  find  one's  self,  to  fare  in  regar 
to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sickness;  to  pn 
vide  one's  necessaries  at  one's  own  expenst 
— To  find  one  in  (something),  to  supplj 
furnish,  or  provide  one  with  (something). 
To  find  out,  to  detect;  to  discover,  as  somt 
thing  before  unknown,  a  mystery,  secrei 
trick,  &c;  to  solve. — To  find  fault  with,  t 
censure. — v.i.  Law,  to  give  judgment  0 
the  merits  or  facts  of  a  case. — n.  A  discover 
of  anything  valuable;  the  thing  found.- 
Findable,  fin'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  bein 
found. — Finder,  fm'der,  n.  One  who  c 
that  which  finds;  astron.  a  smaller  telescor 
attached  to  a  larger,  for  the  purpose  c 
finding  an  object  more  readily.— Find  ill) 
f  Tn'ding,  n.  Discovery;  that  which  is  fouiu 
law,  the  return  of  a  jury  to  a  bill;  a  verdic  . 

Fln-de-siecle,  fah-de-se-ekl',  a.  [Fr.  en 
of  century.]  Affected,  decadent  tone  in  ai 
or  life. 

Fine,  fin,  a.  [Fr.  fin,  fine,  delicate,  &c;  ( 
fein,  D.  fijn,  Dau.  fiin,  Sw.  fin,  Icel.  fim 
from  L.  finitus,  finished,  perfect,  pp.  < 
finio,  to  finish,  from  finis,  an  end.  FINAL 
Slender;  minute;  very  small;  of  very  Biua 
diameter;  not  coarse;  in  very  small  graii 
or  particles ;  thin ;  keen  ;  sharp ;  made  ( 
fine  threads  or  material;  delicate;  pur* 
of  excellent  quality;  refined;  elegant;  pe 
ceiving  or  discerning  minute  beauties  < 
deformities  [fine  taste);  handsome;  beaut 
ful;  accomplished  (a,  fine  gentleman);  el 
gant;  showy;  splendid;  free  from  clouc 
or  rain ;  sunshiny  (fine  weather) ;  finical 
or  affectedly  elegant;  aiming  too  much  1 
show  or  effect.—  Fine  arts,  the  arts  whic 
depend  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  the  mir. 
or  imagination,  generally  restricted  to  tl 
imitative  arts  which  appeal  to  us  through  tl 
eye,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture.— v.t. 
fined,  fining.  To  refine;  to  purify;  to  fr< 
from  foreign  matter.— Finable,  fi'na-i 
a.  Capable  of  being  refined  or  purine 
—Finer,  fi'ner,  n.  One  who  refines  ij 
purifies.  (O.T.)— Fining,  fi'ning,  n.  Tl 
process  of  refining  or  purifying;  the  clai 
fying  of  wines,  malt  liquors,  &c;  the  pr 
paration  used  to  fine  or  clarify. — FJniii! 
pot,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  metals  are  r 
fined.— Finedraw,  fln'dra,  V.t.    To  se 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abiuie— the  Fr.  «. 
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10  much  nicety  thai  the  renl  ia  not 
i        Finedrawn,    fln'dran,   a 

I  .mi  ureal  .1  ill     r««  t>(  tint  iioss 

ir  tenuity;  drawn  out  with  too  much  subtle- 

I      1  ine-flngered,  «<     Nice  in  work 

oeoship;  dextt  rousal  fine  wt)i  k.     Finely, 

Jul!    adv.     In  a  lint-  or  finished  manner; 

|y;  beautifully;  delicately. --Fllie- 

n.     The  state  or  quality  of 

Finer?  ,  truer  i.  n.    Fineness; 

showy  or  cxci  -sive  dceorul  ion; 

he  forge  In  iron  works  ut  v  hich  the  iron  is 

tammered  Into  what  is  called  a  bloom  or 

■nan  bar.    Fliiespnkcii.  fln'spO  kn,  a. 

Finespun,  fln'spun, 

1      Drawn  to  a  fine  thread;  minute,  hence, 

•  vrrrclincd;  over  elaborated;  Bubtile. 

I  ,  n     [From  Tj.  finis,  an  end,  and  in 

ater  limes  and  in  a  feudal  sense,   a    linal 
nt   of  a  claim  by  composition  or 
nt.      Finance,    Final. J     A  pay- 
money  Imposed  upon  a  person  as  a 
nt  for  an  offence.     In  fine,  in  eon 
Imion;  to  oonolude;  to  sum  up  all.— v.t.— 
mi*. 1,  fining.    To  set  a  fine  on  by  judgment 
if  a  court;'  to  punish  by  fine.     Finable, 
T'na-bl,  a.    Admitting  of  a  fine;   capable 
if  being  subjected  to  a  line  or  penalty. 
InOWe,  fines',  n.    [Fr.,  lit.  fineness.]   Ar- 
ratagem;  subtlety  of  contrivance 
0  gain  a  point.— v.i.  To  use  finesse. 
Ingeut.t  fin'jent,  a.    [L.  Jingo,  to  make, 
o  form.    Feign.]   Making;  forming;  fashi- 
oning. 

Ingcr,  fing'ger,  n.  [A.Sai.  finger  =  D. 
tapir,  ti.  Sw.  and  Dan.  finger,  Goth,  figgrs; 
ame  root  as  in  fang.]  One  of  the  five  ex- 
reme  members  of  the  hand  or  any  of  them 
>ut  the  thumb;  a  digit;  something  resem- 
iling  or  serving  the  purpose  of  a  finger; 
,n  index. — To  have  a  finger  in,  to  be  con- 
erned  in. — To  have  at  one's  finger  ends,  to 
>e  quite  familiar  with;  to  be  able  to  make 
•vailable  readily. — v.t.  To  touch  with  the 
Ingers;  to  handle;  to  toy  or  meddle  with; 

0  touch  or  take  thievishly;  to  apply  the 
ingers  to  in  order  to  produce  musical 
fleets.— v.i.  To  use  the  fingers  in  playing 
m  an  instrument.— Finger-alphabet, 
1.  Certain  positions  and  motions  of  the 
lands  and  fingers  answering  to  the  common 
rritten  alphabet,  and  used  by  deaf-mutes. 
-Finger -and -toe,  n.  A  disease  in 
uraips.— Finger-board,  n.  The  board 
t  the  neck  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  the  like, 
rhere  the  fingers  act  on  the  strings;  also 
be  whole  range  of  keys  of  a  piano,  organ, 
ta;  a  key-board.— Fingered,  fing'gerd, 
p.  or  o.  Having  fingers;  hot.  digitate; 
aving  leaflets  like  fingers;  mus.  touched  or 
layed  on;  produced  by  pressing  the  finger 
n  a  particular  key,  string,  or  hole.  — 
■"illgerer,  fing'ger-er,  n.  One  who  fingers 
r  handles;  a  pilferer. — Finger-glass,  n. 

1  glass  introduced  at  table  in  which  to 
inse  the  fingers  after  dinner.  —  Flnger- 
ng,  fing'ger-ing,  n.  The  act  of  touching 
ghtly  or  handling;  mus.  the  management 
f  the  fingers  in  playing  on  an  instrument 
f  music;  the  marking  of  the  notes  of  a 
iece  of  music  to  guide  the  fingers  in  play- 
3g;  a  thick  loose  worsted  used  for  knitting 
tockings.  —  Finger-plate,  n.  A  plate 
xed  on  the  edge  of  a  door  where  the 
andle  is—  Finger-post,  n.  A  post  set 
p  to  guide  travellers,  generally  where 
i>ads  cross  or  divide.— Finger-print,  n. 
in  impression  made  by  fingers,  often  serv- 
igto  identify  the  person.— Finger-stall, 

.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c,  for  protection 
f  a  finger  when  injured. 
Inial,  fin'i-al,  n.  [From  L.finio,  to  finish. 
'inal.]  The  ornamental  termination  of 
pinnacle,  canopy,  gable,  or  the  like. 
luteal,  fin'i-kal,  a.  [From  fine.]  Affect- 
ig  great  nicety  or  elegance;  overnice;  un- 
uly  particular  about  trifles.— Finicality, 
n-i-kal'i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  finical;  some- 
tung  finical.— Finically,  fin'i-kal-li,  adv. 
n  a  finical  manner.— Flnicalness,  fin'i- 
al-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  finical.— 
"licking,  Finikin,  fln'i-king,  fin'i-kin, 
■  Univalent  to  finical.]  Precise  in  trifles; 
ily  busy. 

Inls.  fi'nis,  n.  [L.]  An  end;  conclusion : 
ften  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 


FIiiIhIi.  fin'lsh,  v.t,  [Vr.  ftnUr,  ppr.  finia- 
ruiit,  from  I.  finio,  finitum,  to  nnl  h,  from 
finis,  eini.    Final  I    To  bring  to  an  and; 

to  1  naive  an  end  of;   to  uinir  at   t  he  end  of . 

to  bestow  ih«'  las)  required  labour  uponj  to 
pi  1  fa  t.  bo  polish  toa  nigh  ■  elabo 

rate  carefully.  0  1  To  come  to  an  t  11 J ;  to 
turininate;  to  cxphc.  n,  Tlie  last  touch 
to  a  work;    polish;    careful    elaboration;    a 

nauio  for  methylated  spirit.    I  inlsbed, 

tin  I'-ht,  p,  ami  (i.    Polished  to  the  hi 
degree  ol  exoellenoe;  complete;  pei  1 

i'illlslier,  lin'ish  er,  u.    One  who  tinishes, 

thing  that  gives  the  finishing  touoh  to 

or  settles  anything  {colloq.). 

Finite,  f i'ii it ,  a.    ]L.  finitui,  fromjlnio,  to 

finish,  from  finis,  limit.  Final.  |  Having 
a  limit;  limited;  bounded:  opposed  to  in- 
finite; gram,  a  term  applied  to  those  moods 
of  a  verb  which  are  limited  by  number  ami 
person,  as  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and 
imperative.-- Finitely,  fi'nit-li,  adt\    in  a 

Suite  manner;  Limitedly;  to  a  certain  degree 
only.  Fliillciicss,  fi'nit  -nes,  n.  State 
Of  being  finite— Flllltilde,  fiu'i-tud,  n. 
State  of  being  finite;  limitation. 

Finn,  fin,  n.  A  native  of  Finland,  or  person 
of  the  same  race. — Finnish,  lin'ish,  a. 
Relating  to  the  Finns  or  Finland.— n.  A 
language,  allied  to  the  Turkish  and  Hun- 
garian, spoken  by  the  Finns. 

Finnan,  fin'an,  a.  [From  Findon,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire]   A  split  and  cured  haddock. 

Fiitsen  light,  fin'sen,  n.  [From  Finam, 
a  Danish  physician.]  A  powerful  arc  lamp 
used  in  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

Fiord,  Fjord,  fyord,  n.  [Dan.  fiord;  Icel. 
fjorthr.  Firth.]  An  inlet  from  the  sea, 
usually  long,  narrow,  and  very  irregularly 
shaped,  such  as  are  common  on  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

Florin,  fl'o-rin,  n.  [Comp.  Ir.  fiothran, 
Gael. /eur,  grass.]  A  common  British  grass, 
not  of  agricultural  value. 

Fir,  fer,  n.  [A.Sax.  fnrh  =  Icel.  Sw.  Jura, 
Dan.  fur,  fyrre,  G.  fbhre.  Fir  represents 
an  ancient  word,  which  appears  in  L.  as 
quercus,  an  oak,  and  probably  meant  ori- 
ginally tree  in  general.]  A  general  name 
for  several  species  of  coniferous  trees,  some- 
times used  as  co-extensive  with  the  term 
pine  (Pinus),  but  often  restricted  to  trees 
of  the  section  Abies,  which  differ  from  the 
true  pines  in  their  leaves  growing  singly 
on  the  stem,  and  the  scales  of  the  cones  be- 
ing smooth,  round,  and  thin.—  Firry,  f  er'i, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  firs;  consisting  of 
fir;  abounding  in  firs. 

Fire,  fir,  n.  [A.Sax.  fyr  =  Icel.  fyri,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  fyr,  G.  fev.tr,  fire;  cog.  Gr.  pyr, 
fire;  allied  to  Skr.  pu,  to  purify,  as  fire  is 
the  great  purifying  element.]  The  evolu- 
tion of  heat  and  light  during  combustion; 
fuel  in  combustion;  the  burning  of  a  house 
or  town;  a  conflagration;  the  discharge  of 
a  number  of  firearms;  a  spark  from  hot 
iron  accidentally  lodged  in  the  eye;  light; 
lustre;  splendour;  ardour  of  passion, 
whether  of  love,  hate,  anger,  &c.;  consum- 
ing violence  of  temper;  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation; vigour  of  fancy;  animation;  viva- 
city; force  of  sentiment  or  expression.— 
On  fire,  ignited;  burning;  hence,  fig.  eager; 
ardent. — St.  Anthony's  fire,  erysipelas. — v.t. 
—fired,  firing.  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to 
inflame  or  irritate;  to  animate;  to  give  life 
or  spirit  to;  to  cause  to  explode;  to  dis- 
charge (a  gun,  a  shot).— v.i.  To  take  fire;  to 
be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion;  to 
discharge  artillery  or  firearms.  —  To  fire 
away,  to  begin;  to  go  on.  {Colloq.)— Fire- 
out,  to  discharge  or  expel  from  office. 
(American.)— To  fire  up,  to  become  irritated 
or  angry:  to  fly  into  a  passion.  (Colloq.)— 
Fiery,  fi'er-i,  a.  Consisting  of  fire;  burn- 
ing; flaming;  blazing;  highly  inflammable; 
hot;  ardent;  vehement;  impetuous;  pas- 
sionate; irritable;  fierce;  like  fire;  bright; 
glaring.—  Fiery  cross,  a  light  wooden  cross, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  set  fire  to 
and  then  extinguished  in  blood;  used  in 
ancient  times  in  Scotland  as  a  signal  to 
assemble  under  arms.— Fieri ly,  fi'er-i-li, 
adv.  In  a  fiery  manner.  —  Flerlness, 
fl'er-i-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 


■Tireless,   fli  li  i,  a     1 ' 

fire     Flrer.  fl'i  who  fires  or 

a  fin      1  Iring,  it  ring,  a.     I 
"i  dl  -  barging  fireai  mi;  s 
material  for  burning;  fuel     I  Ire-alarm, 
n     An  apparatus  for  im  Lantani 
mimical log  Information  of  fire,  as  bj 

bio  signal  Firearm,  in  aim.  n  a 
weapon  u  boM  ohan  1  I  expelled  oy  the 
combustion  of  powder,  as  cannon,  pistols, 
muskets,  ka.  Fireball,  f  n  '1  ■;■. I.  n.  A  hail 
filled  wit ii  oombu  tibL  >uii  among 

1  oemiei .  s  met*  oi  having  the  b 
ol  a  globular  mass  of  light.  Flre-bal> 
loOII,  71.  A  balloon  sent  up  thrOUgb  the 
buoyancy  of  air  rarefied  by  mean  1  S  fire 
in  connection  with  it—  Fire-blast 
disease  in  hops,  in  which  tin  y  appi  ar  as  if 
burned  by  fire.    Fire-box,  n.    Tie 

(generally  made,  of  copper)  in  which  1 1 
in  a  locomotive  is  placed.  Firebrand, 
flr'brand,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  Kindled,  an 
incendiary;  one  who  inflames  factions,  or 
causes  contention  and  mischief.  —  Fire- 
brick, n.  A  brick  of  clay  that  will  sus- 
tain intense  heat  without  fusion.— Fire- 
brigade,  n.  A  body  of  firemen  organized 
to  work  in  extinguishing  fires  in  towns. — 
Flre-bncket,  n.  A  bucket  to  convey 
water  for  extinguishing  fire.— Fire-clay, 
n.  A  kind  of  clay  capable  of  sustaining  in- 
tense heat,  and  used  in  making  fire-bricks, 
gas-retorts,  crucibles,  &c— Fire-cock,  n. 
A  cock  to  let  out  water  for  extinguishing 
fire. —  Fire-control,  kon-trol',  n.  The 
system  of  controlling  and  directing  the  fire 
from  the  guns  of  a  war-vessel,  a  highly  scien- 
tific operation.— Fire-crest,  n.  A  small 
British  bird  very  similar  to  the  gold-crest, 
and  so  named  from  the  colour  of  feathers 
on  the  head;  also  called  fire-crested  wren. 
— Fire-damp,  ».  Light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  sometimes  very  abundantly 
evolved  in  coal-mines,  and  productive  of 
the  most  dreadful  results  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  naked  flame,  being 
highly  explosive.— Fire-dog,  v.  An  and- 
iron. Fire-eater,  n.  A  juggler  who  pre- 
tends to  eat  fire;  a  fighting  character  or 
duellist.— Fire-engine,  n.  An  engine, 
acting  on  the  force-pump  principle,  for 
throwing  jets  of  water  to  extinguish  fire 
and  save  buildings.— Fire-escape,  n.  An 
apparatus  for  escaping  from  the  upper  part 
of  a  building  when  on  fire;  a  common  form 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  long  ladders 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  telescope.— Flre-flaire,  v.  A  fish; 
a  British  species  of  sting-ray.  —  Firefly, 
flr'fll,  n.  A  name  for  any  winged  insect 
which  possesses  much  luminosity.— Fire- 
guard, n.  A  framework  of  iron  wire,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace  to  protect 
against  fire.— Fire-irons,  n.  pi.  Poker, 
tongs,  and  shovel.— Fire-light,  Fire- 
lighter, n.  A  composition  of  very  inflam- 
mable material,  as  pitch  and  sawdust,  for 
lighting  fires.— Firelock,  fir'lok,  n.  A 
musket  or  other  gun  with  a  lock  furnished 
with  a  flint  and  steel.— Fire-main,  n. 
A  pipe  for  water,  to  be  employed  in  case  of 
conflagration.— Fireman,  flr'man,  n.  A 
man  whose  business  is  to  extinguish  fires 
in  towns;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade;  a 
man  employed  in  tending  fires,  as  of  a 
steam-engine.—  Fire-new,  a.  Fresh  from 
the  forge;  bran-new.  (Shak.) — Fire-pan, 
n.  A  pan  for  holding  or  conveying  fire.— 
Fireplace,  flr'plas,  n.  The  lower  part  of 
a  chimney  which  opens  into  an  apartment, 
and  in  which  fuel  is  burned:  a  hearth. — 
Fire-plug,  n.  A  plug  for  drawing  water 
from  the  pipes  in  the  street  to  extinguish 
fire. — Fire-pot,  n.  A  small  earthen  pot 
filled  with  combustibles,  used  in  military 
operations. — Fireproof,  f Ir'prof,  a.  Proof 
against  fire;  incombustible;  rendered  in- 
combustible by  some  process. — Fire-rais- 
ing, n.  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  the 
crime  of  arson.— Fire-screen,  n.  A  kind 
of  movable  screen  placed  before  a  fire  to 
intercept  the  heat.  —  Fire-ship,  n.  A 
vessel  filled  with  combustibles  to  be  set  on 
fire  for  burning  an  enemy's  ships. — Fire- 
side, flr'sid,  n.  The  side  of  the  fireplace; 
the  hearth;  home:  often  used  adjectively. — 
Firestone,  fir'ston,  n.  Any  kind  of  stone 
which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  —  Fire- 
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unit,  u'nit,  n.  Any  number  of  men  tiring 
at  the  command  of  one,  the  normal  nre  anil 
being  the  Beotion.  Bee  Battery.-  Flre- 
weed,  »•   A  North  American  plant  whloh 

appears  abnndantly  on  land  over  which  a 
lire  lias  passed.— Firewood,  flr'wud,  11. 
Wood  for  fuel.— Firework,  fir'werk,  n 
A  preparation  of  gunpowder,  sulphur,  and 
other  inflammable  materials  to  be  let  off 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show.— Hit- 
Worship,   n.      The   worship   of  fire,    the 
highest  type  being  the  adorai  ion  of  the  sun, 
a  species  of  worship  practised  by  the  ancient 
Persians  or  Magians,  and  continued  by  the 
modern  Parsees.- Fire-worshipper,  n. 
A  worshipper  of  fire;  a  Guebre  or  Parsee.— 
FlrliiK-tube,  fl'ring-tub,  n.    A  tube  con- 
taining an  explosive  which  when  fired  ig- 
nites the  cordite  with  which  a  gun  is  loaded. 
Flrkill,  fer'kin,  n.    [From  four,  with  dim 
Butiix  -kin,  being  the  fourth  of  a  barrel.] 
An  old  measure  of  capacity  equal  to   it 
gallons;  a  small  wooden  vessel  or  cask. 
Flrlot,   fer'lot,  n.     [From  four,  and  lot, 
part.]    A  former  dry  measure  used  in  Scot- 
land equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  boll. 
Firm,  ferm,  a.    [L.  firmiis,  firm,  seen  also 
in  affirm,  confirm,  firmament,  farm.]  Closely 
compressed;  compact;  hard;  solid;  fixed; 
steady;  constant;  stable;  unshaken  in  pur- 
pose or  will;  resolute  in  mind;  not  easily 
moved ;  not  giving  way.— n.    [Originally  a 
signature  by  which  a  writing  was  firmed  or 
rendered  valid.]    A  partnership  or  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons  for  carrying  on 
a  business;  a  commercial  house;  the  name 
or  title  under  which  a  company  transact 
business.— v.t.  To  make  firm  or  solid;  to 
solidify.— v.i.   To  become  firm  or  solid.— 
Firmly,  ferm'li,  adv.    In  a  firm  manner. 
—Firmness,  ferm'nes.  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  firm;  compactness;  solidity; 
stability;  steadfastness;  resolution.— Fir- 
mament, f er'ma-ment,  n.    [L.  firmamen- 
tum,  from  firmo,  firmatum,  to  make  firm.] 
The  region  of  the  air;  the  sky  or  heavens. 
Firman,  fer'man  or  fer-man',  n.     [Per. 
fermdn,  farmdn,  a  decree.]  A  decree,  order, 
or  grant  of  an  Oriental  sovereign,  as  of 
Turkey,  &c,  issued  for  various  special  pur- 
poses; a  licence  or  grant  of  privileges. 
First,   ferst,  a.    [A  superlative,  of  which 
fore  may  be  regarded  as  the  positive.    A. 
Sax.  fyrst,  first,  most  to  the  fore     Fore.] 
The  ordinal  of  one;  preceding  all  others 
in  a  series;  advanced  before  or  further  than 
any  other  in  progression;  foremost  in  place; 
preceding  all  others  in  time,  rank,  dignity, 
or  excellence— .Fir**  floor,  the  floor  or  story 
of  a  house  next  above  the  ground-floor.— 
adv.  Before  all  others  in  place,  progression, 
rank,  order  of  time,  ke.—At  first,  at  the 
first,  at  the  beginning  or  origin—  lirst  ana 
last,  within  the  whole  time  or  period;  alto- 
gether.— First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other.-Firstling,  ferst'ling,  n.    The  first 
produce  or  offspring  of  a  beast—  *  irstly, 
f erst'li,  adv.     In  the  first  place ;    first.  — 
First-born,  a.  First  brought  forth;  eldest. 
—First-class,  a.  First-rate;  of  the  highest 
excellence  or  quality.     (Colloq.)  —  First- 
foot, ferst'fut,  n.    In  Scotland,  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house  after  the 
coming  in  of  the  new  year.— v.t.   To  pay 
the  first  visit  in  the  new  year.  —  flrst- 
frnlt,   First-frnlts,  n.     The  fruit  or 
produce  first  matured  and  collected  in  any 
season;  the  first  profits  of  anything;  the 
first  or   earliest  effect  of    anything,   in  a 
good  or  bad  sense.— First-band,  a.    Ob- 
tained direct  from  the  first  source;  obtained 
direct   from   the   producer,   maker,  &c.— 
At  first-hand,  directly;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  agent— First-rate,  a.    Or 
the  first  class  or  rate;  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence.—n.  A  war-ship  of  the  first  or  most 
powerful  class.  — First-water,  n.     The 
first  or  highest  quality;  purest  lustre:  ap- 
plied principally  to  diamonds  and  pearls. 
Firth,  ferth,  n.    [From  Icel.  fjorthr,  Dan. 
fiord,  N.  fjord,  a  firth;  same  root  as  fare, 
ferry  ]    A  name  given  to  several  estuaries 
or  bays  into  which  rivers  discharge  them- 
selves in  Scotland;  a  channel  or  arm  of  the 
sea  (the  Pentland  Firth):  written  also  Frith. 
Fiscal,  fiscal,  a.    [From  L.  fiscus,  the  state 


treasury.]  Pertaining  to  the  public  trea- 
sury or  revenue.  —  n.  In  Scotland  a  col- 
loquial abbreviation  of  ProounOor  •fiscal 

(which  see). 


fifth,  fish,  n.  pi.  Fifthei,  tish'ez,  instead  of 
which  the  sing,  is  often   used  collectively. 
I A  Sax.    fisc  ^  Icel.    fiskr,   Dan.   and    Sw. 
ji.iL,  D.  visch,  G.  fisch,  Goth.  Jisks;  cog.  L. 
piscis,  W.  pysg,   Gael,  and  Ir.  iasg,  fish. J 
A  vertebrate  animal  that  lives  in  water, 
breathes  by  gills,  and  has  cold  blood,  with 
limbs  in  the  form  of  fins;  popularly  applied 
also  to  whales  and  various  other  marine 
animals;  a  contemptuous  or  familiar  term 
for  a  person  (in  such  phrases  as,  a  queer 
or  strange  fish;  a  loose  fish);  the  flesh  of 
fish  used  as  food;  naut.  a  purchase  used  to 
raise  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  up  to  the  gun- 
wale. _  Neither  flesh  nor  fish,  neither  one 
thing  nor  another;  having  no  decided  char- 
acter or  qualities;  nondescript.  — v.i.     Io 
employ  one's  self  in  catching  fish;  to  en- 
deavour to  take  fish  by  a  rod  and  line  or 
other  means;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice, 
or  indirectly  (to  fish  for  compliments).— 
v.t.    To  catch  or  attempt  to  catch  fish;  to 
draw  out  or  up,  especially  when  in  water; 
to  search  by  dragging,  raking,  or  sweeping; 
to  strengthen  or  unite  by  a  piece  that  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  a  joint  or  a  crack  — 
Fish-beam,  n.     A  beam  which  bellies 
out  usually  on  the  under  side.— Fish-car- 
ver,  n.    A  broad  knife,  generally  of  silver, 
for  carving  fish  at  table;   a  fish-slice.— 
Fisher,  fish'er,  n.    One  who  fishes;  one 
employed  in  catching  fish.— Fisherman, 
fish'er-man,  n.     One  whose  occupation  is 
to  catch  fish.— Fishery,  fish'er-i,  n.    The 
business  of  catching  fish;   a  place  where 
fish  are  regularly  caught,  or  other  products 
of  the  sea  or  rivers  are  taken  from  the 
water  —Fish-fag,  n.    A  woman  who  sells 
fish;  a  fishwife.— Fish-garth,  n.  A  garth 
or  weir  for  the  taking  and  retaining  of  fish. 
-Flshgig,  Fizgig,  fish' gig,  flz'gig,  n. 
[From  fish,  and  gig,  a  dart.]    A  kind  ot 
harpoon.  -Fish- glue,  ».     Isinglass. - 
Flsh-gnano,  n.    Fish  or  fish-offal  dried 
and  used  as  manure.— Fish-hook,  n.    A 
hook  for  catching  fish—  Fishlness,  fish'i- 
nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  fishy. 
—Fishing,  fish/ing,  n.    The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  catching  fish— a.  Used  or  employed 
in  fishery   or   by  fishermen.  — Fishlng- 
frog,  n.    A  fish,  the  angler— Fishing- 
rod  n    A  long  slender  rod  to  which  a  line 
is  fastened  for  angling.— Fish-joint,  n. 
A  railway  contrivance  for  connecting  two 
rails  meeting  end  to  end— Fish-kettle, 
n      A  kettle  made  long  for  boiling  fish 
whole. -Fish-knife,  ft.    A  fish-carver  or 
fish-slice.— Fish-lonse,  n.   A  name  for 
several  crustaceans  parasitic  on  fishes.— 
Fishmonger,  fish'mung-ger,  n. A  seller 
of  fish;  a  dealer  in  fish.— Fish-oil,  n     Oil 
obtained  from  the  bodies  of  fishes,  whales, 
porpoises,  &c.-Flsb-plate,   n   .  One  of 
the  plates  composing  a  fish-joint  in  a  rail. 
—Fish-salesman,  n.    One  who  receives 
consignments  of  fish  for  sale,  generally  by 
auction,  to  retail  dealers.-Fish-sauce, 
n      Sauce  to  be  eaten  with  fish— *isii- 
slice,  n.    Same  as  Fish-carver. —i isu- 
strainer,  n.  A  utensil  to  drain  the  water 
from  cooked  fish. -Fishtail,  fish'tal,  a. 
Shaped  like  a  fish's  tail—  Ftshtail  burner, 
a  gas-burner  whose  jet  takes  the  form  of  a 
fish's  tail. -Fish-torpedo,  n.    A  kind  of 
torpedo   or   explosive   apparatus   for   use 
under  water,   self-propelling   and   shaped 
like  a  fish-Fishwife,  Fishwoman. 
fish'wlf,  fish'wu-man,  n.     A  woman  who 
hawks  or  retails  fish.— Fishy,  fish'i,  a.  Per- 
taining to  fishes;  consisting  of  fish;  inha- 
bited by  fish;  having  the  qualities  of  fash; 
as  a  slang  term,  worn  out,  as  if  by  dissipa- 
tion; seedy:  applied  to  persons;  equivocal; 
unsafe;  unsound:   applied  to  a  project  or 
speculation. 

Fish  fish,  n.  [Fr.  fiche,  a  dibble,  a  peg  to 
mark  distances.]  A  counter  used  in  vari- 
ous games. 

Fissile,  fis'sll,  a.  [L.  fissilis,  from  fiido, 
fissum,  to  split  or  cleave,  whence  also  fis- 
sure, the  root  being  same  as  in  E  bite.] 
Capable  of  being  split  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  (like  wood),  or  in  certain  planes; 
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readily  splitting  in  flakes  or  plates.— FIs. 
slllllgiial,  iis-i-ling'gwal,  a.  |L.  fism*, 
cleft,  lingua,  tongue.]  With  tin;  tongue 
cleft  or  forked,  as  in  certain  lizards. - 
I  iHsililv,  fis-sil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  fissile.  —  Fission,  fish'on,  n.  [L. 
Jissio.]  The  act  of  cleaving,  splitting,  or 
breaking  up  into  parts;  biol.  a  species  of 
reproduction  or  multiplication  by  meanB 
of  a  process  of  self-division  seen  in  animals 
of  a  low  type,  the  body  becoming  divided' 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  then  becomes 
a>  separate  and  independent  individual.— 
Flsslparlsm,  Fissljparlty,  fis-sip't* 
izm,  fis-si-par'i-ti,  n.  [L.  fissus,  split,  aud 
pario,  to  produce.]  Reproduction  by  fission. 
— Flssl parous,  fis-sip'a-rus,  a.  Repro- 
ducing by  fission  or  spontaneous  division.— 
FlSSlparOUSly,  fis-sip'a-rus-li,  adv.  In  a 
fissiparous  manner.  —  Flssipedes,  hs  Bi- 
peds, n.  [L.fissus,  split,  Gr.  pous,  podos,  a 
foot.]  Carnivorous  mammals  with  sep; 
digits. 

Fissi rostral,  fis-si-ros'tral,  a.    [L  findo, 
fissum,  to  divide,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.J  Be- 
longing to  the  Fissirostres  (fis-si-ros  trez), 
a  sub-order  of  insessorial  birds  character 
ized   by  a   deeply-cleft  bill,  as   swallows 
goat  suckers,  &.c,  in  which  the  gape  is  ex 
tended  beneath  the  eyes. 
Fissure,  fish'ur,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  fissura 
from  findo,  to  split.    Fissile.]    A  cleft:  1 
crack-  a  narrow  chasm  made  by  the  parting 
of  any  substance;  a  longitudinal  openiiig- 
v.t— fissured,  fissuring.    To  cleave  or  maki 
a  fissure  in;  to  crack  or  fracture. 
Fist,  fist,  n.     [A.Sax.  fyst  =  G.  faust,  D 
vuist,  Rus.  pjast;  same  root  as  L.  pugnut 
Gr.  pyqme,  the  fist.]    The  hand  clenched 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  doubled  into  th< 
palm.— v .t.  To  strike  or  gripe  with  the  fist 
(Sfcafe. )-FistiC,  fis'tik,  a.    Pertaining  V 
boxing;  pugilistic-Fisticuffs,  fis'ti-kufs 
n  pi     Blows  or  a  combat  with  the  fists. - 
Flsty,  fis'ti,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  fist  0 
fists,  or  to  pugilism;  fistic. 
Fistula,  fis'tu-la,  n.  [L.,  a  pipe.]  A  musica 
pipe;  surg.  a  channel  excavated  betweei 
an  internal  part  (as  the  rectum)  and  th, 
skin-surface,  showing  no  tendency  to  heai 
and  generally  arising  from  abscesses —UK 
tular,  fis'tu-ler,  a.    Hollow,  like  a  pipe  0 
reed.-Flstulose,  Fistulous,  twtu-lof. 
fis'tu-lus,  a.  Formed  like  a  fistula;  fistulai 
Fit,  fit,  n.    [Of  doubtful  origin;  comp    A 
Sax.  fit,  fitt,  a  song,  a  struggle,  Icel.  fit, 
pace,  a  step.]     A  sudden  effort,  activitj 
or  motion  followed  by  an  interval  of  relax;; 
tion;  a  temporary  but  violent  mental  affec 
tion  or  attack;  a  paroxysm;  a  temporar 
attack  of  a  disease  or  pain;  particularly 
sudden   and  violent  attack,  accompame 
with  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness! 
as  in  hysteria,  apoplexy,  &c— Fittul,  tit 
ful   n     Full  of  fits;  varied  by  paroxysmi 
spasmodic;  varied  by  events;  cheqnered.- 
Fitfully.  fit'ful-li,  adv     In  «l  f  «ul  ma 
ner-    by  fits;   at  intervals.— FitfnlnesJ 
fit'f  iil-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  fitful;  in 
pulsiveness;  waywardness. 
Fit,  fit,  a.    [Allied  to  Icel.  fitja,  to  knit  t< 
gether,  Goth,  fetjan,  to  arrange,  to  adon 
E  fettle ;  or  equivalent  to  feat  (ad] ),  v.K 
feit,  L.  factum,  made.]    Conformable  to 
standard  of  right,  duty,  taste,  or  propnet 
of  suitable  kind;  meet;  becoming;  appr 
priate;  adapted  to  an  end,  object,  or  desig; 
suitable;  qualified;  competent;  prepare 
lezdy.-v.t.-fitted,  fitting.    To  make  fit ,< 
suitable;  to  bring  into ^some  required L  f orr, 
to  adapt;  to  suit;  to  furnish  or  accomin 
date  with  anything;  to  prepare;  to  put 
order  for;  to  qualify;  to  be  properly  fitt , 
for  or  adjusted  to;  to  suit;  to  become.-J 
fit  out,  to  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply™ 
necessaries  or  means- To .#<  up  to ^furm 
(a  house,  &c.)  with  things  suitable   to  maj 
proper  for  the  reception  or  use  of  any  P« 
son  -v.i.  To  be  proper  or  becoming,  to 
adjusted  to  the  shape  intended,  to  suit 

be  suitable;  to  be  ^^.^-Jn^ad 
justment;  adaptation.-Fitly,  fit  h,  aa 
In  a  fit  manner;  suitobly;  pro^rly.-FI 
iiofia  fit'nes  n  The  state  or  quality 
S'fiT'snitabteness;  adaptation;  prep; 
ation;  qualification.-Fittedness,  «e 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     (i.  Sc.  abtme-the  Fr.  «. 


'ITCH         

tfSLB.  Tlio  Mute  of  being  fitted  Fitter, 
t  )ii.'  h  bo  fits;  one  who  puts  I  he  parta 
it  machinery  togel  her,  lillliiu  fifing,  a. 
Kit  or  appropriate;  suitable;  prop<  i 
Jometbing  fitted  ou  or  attached  as  Hubsidi 
in  to  another  thing.  Fltllngly.fit  tug  Li, 
i,(V     in  ■  fitting  manner;  suitably. 

lirh.  Boh.  r.    [Vetch.]    A  ohiok  pea;  * 

1  kind  nt  cummin;  also  a  kind  <>f 

,1  wheat  or  spelt.     (<>.T.) 

Ilcll.  full,  n      |()  I),  vitschr,  O.Vr.ftssiui.  a 

akin  foist.]    The  pole  cal ;  also  its 

1  Itches,  Fliclieu,  fich'et,  Boh  a,  ». 

riie  pole  oat. 

Iv«\  tiv.  .1  [A.Sax.//=Goth.  Amf,  Icel. 
1  l>.m.  Jem,  1>.  vijf,  G.  funf, 
Lith  penJbi,  W.  i>umi>,  Gael,  cotq,  L  qutn- 
/i,..  Gr  MmjM,  ;>c»iic,  Skr.  pa>ic/ian  five.] 
[■\>ur  ami  one  added;  the  half  of  ten.  ft. 
Hie  number  which  consists  of  four  and 
me,  the  number  of  the  fingers  and  thumb 
if  one  hand;  a  symbol  representing  this 
nimher  Fivefold,  fiv'fold,  a.  Consist- 
ug  of  five  in  one;  five  times  repeated;  in 
ives.  —  Fives,  fivz,  n.  A  kind  of  play 
vith  a  hall,  originally  called  hand-tennis:  so 
lamed  probably  because  the  ball  is  struck 
vith  the  hand  or  five  fingers. 
ix,  fiks,  v.t.  [Fr.  fixer,  from  li.figo,fixum, 
•  fasten,  seen  also  in  affix,  prefix,  suffix.] 
fo make  stable,  firm,  or  fast;  to  set  or  place 
wrmanently;  to  establish  firmly  or  im- 
Mtably;  to  fasten;  to  attach  firmly;  to 
eadily,  as  the  eye,  the  mind,  the 
dtention,  &c. ;  to  make  solid;  to  congeal; 
0  deprive  of  volatility;  to  stop  or  keep 
!rora  moving.  —  v.i.  To  settle  or  remain 
wrmanently;  to  cease  from  wandering;  to 
>ecome  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilization; 

0  cease  to  flow  or  be  fluid;  to  congeal. 
-n.  A  condition  of  difficulty;  dilemma. 
Co/7o</.)-Flxahle,  fik'sa-bl,  a.  That  may 
x?  fixed,  established,  or  rendered  firm. — 
Fixation,  fik-sa'shon,  n.  The actof  fixing; 
hat  process  by  which  a  gaseous  body  be- 
somes  fixed  or  solid.— Fixed,  fikst,  pp.  or 
1.  Settled;  established;  firm;  fast;  stable: 
lot  volatile  or  easily  volatilized. — Fixed 
>ils,  oils  obtained  by  simple  pressure  and 
lot  readily  volatilized. — Fixed  stars,  such 
tars  as  always  retain  the  same  apparent 
>osition  and  distance  with  respect  to  each 
»ther,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
llanets.—  Fixedly,  fik'sed-li,  adv.  In  a 
lied  manner.— Fixedness,  fik'sed-nes,  n. 

1  state  of  being  fixed.— Fixity,  fik'si-ti,  n. 
>tate  of  being  fixed:  fixed  character;  fix- 
edness; stability. —  Fixture,  fiks'tur,  n. 
Anything  placed  in  a  firm  or  fixed  position; 
hat  which  is  fixed  to  a  building ;  any  ap- 
lendage  or  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  house 
rhich  is  fixed  to  it,  as  by  nails,  screws,  &c. 

izgig,  Fishgig.    Under  Fish. 

izz,  Fizzle,  fiz,  fiz'l,  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To 
nake  a  hissing  sound. 

labby,  fiab'i,  a.  [Akin  to  flap,  and  to  G. 
labbe,  Sw.  flabb,  Dan.  flab,  hanging  lips.] 
Soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch;  easily  moved 
>r  shaken;  hanging  loose  by  its  own  weight; 
laccid:  said  especially  of  flesh.— Flabbi  1  y , 
lab'i-li,  adv.  In  a  flabby  manner. — Flab- 
ilness,  flab'i-nes,  «.  State  of  being  flabby. 
label  In  m,  fla-bellum,  n.  [L.]  A  fan; 
pecifically,  an  ecclesiastical  fan  anciently 
ised  to  drive  away  flies  from  the  chalice 
luring  the  eucharist.— Flabellate,  Fla- 
>elllform,  fla-bel'lat,  .fla-bel'li-form,  a. 
?an-shaped. 

laccid,  flak'sid,  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  from 
laccus,  flabby;  corap.  W.  llac,  slack,  loose; 
r.  fluich,  flabby.]  Soft  and  weak;  limber; 
ax;  drooping;  hanging  down  by  its  own 
veight—  Flaccidly.  flak'sid-li,  adv.  In 
i  flaccid  manner.— Flaccidness,  F'lac- 
'idlty,  flak'sid-nes,  flak-sid'i-ti,  n.  The 
tate  of  being  flaccid. 

lag,  flag,  n.  [Not  found  in  A. Sax.;  same 
f  D.  vlag,  Sw.  flagg,  flagga,  Dan.  flag,  G. 
wgge,  banner;  con nected  with  flag,  to  hang 
oose.]  A  cloth,  usually  bearing  emblems 
>r  figures,  borne  on  a  staff,  and  employed 
o  distinguish  one  party  or  nationality  from 
mother;  a  standard  on  which  are  certain 
iinblems  expressive  of  nationality,  party, 
>r  opinion;  a  banner.—  Black  flag,  a  flag  of 
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a    blllek    colour    displayed     on     a     pi] 

1  sign  that  do  meroy  vrtll  be  show  u 

to  the  v .1  ii«|uish<  ii.  or  <>n  11  priion  bo  In 

dicate   that    an    i  CeOUtlOD    tlM    taken    pluee 

White  flag,  a  Bag  ol  truot  Yellow 
flag,  flag  m  sign  "t  Uifeotloa  or  iHiomh  on 
board  a  vessel  /  ,<  of  trues,  ■  white 
flag  displayed  as  an  Invitation  to  the  enemy 

to  confer,  and  in  the  meanl •  m  e  ootl 

Boatlon  that  the  fighting  shall  oeast  / 0 
etrikeot  lower  the  flag,  to  pull  it  down  in 
token  of  respect  or  submission,    T<>  hang 

tht  flag  Itulf  nuist  high,  tO  raise  I  flu  hall- 
way to  the  top  Of  (lie  mast  or  staff,  as  a 
token  or  signal  of  mourning.  I'lau-ofli- 
eer,  ft.  A  general  distinguishing  title  for 
an  admiral  of  any  grade;  the  commanding 
offloerof  a  squadron.— Flag-shin,  n.  The 
ship   whieh   bears   the  flag-oflicer,   and   on 

which  his  flag  is  displayed.-  Flag-stall',  n. 

The  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  flag  Is  displayed, 
Flng-wnggcr,  flag-wag'er,  ».  A  signal- 
ler. 

Has.  flag,  V.i.  flagged,  flagging.  [Formerly 
written  flack,  and  connected  with  Iccl. 
flaka,  to  hang  loosely,  G.flacken,  to  become 
languid,  O.D.  flaggeren,  to  be  loose;  akin 
also/ltcfcer.  ]  To  hang  loose  without  stiffness; 
to  be  loose  and  yielding;  to  grow  spiritless 
or  dejected;  to  droop;  to  grow  languid;  to 
grow  stale  or  vapid;  to  loose  interest  or 
relish.— Flaggi  ugly,  flag'ing-li,  adv.  In 
a  drooping  or  listless  manner. 

Flag,  flag,  n.  [From  Icel.  flaga,  a  flag,  Sw. 
flaga,  a  flake  or  scale;  allied  to  L.G.  flage,  a 
flat  marshy  place,  and  Gr.  plax,  a  tablet] 
A  flat  stone  used  for  paving.— v.t.— flagged, 
flagging.  To  lay  with  flags  or  fiat  stones.— 
Flag-Stone,  n.  Any  fissile  sandstone  that 
splits  up  into  flags;  a  large  flat  paving-stone; 
a  flag. 

Flag,  flag,  n.  [Probably  named  from  its 
broad  leaves  resembling  flags  or  standards] 
A  popular  name  for  many  endogenous 
plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves,  mostly 
growing  in  moist  situations;  particularly 
appropriated  to  a  species  of  iris.— Flaggy, 
flag'i,  n.   Abounding  in  or  resembling  flags. 

Flagellate,  flaj'el-lat,  v.t.  [L.  flagello,  fla- 
gellatum,  to  beat  or  whip,  from  flagellum, 
a  whip,  scourge,  dim.  of  flagrant,  a  whip, 
a  scoUrge;  akin  flail.]  To  whip;  to  scourge. 
—Flagellant,  flaj'el-lant,  n.  One  who 
whips  himself  in  religious  discipline;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  a  fanatical  sect  founded  in 
Italy  a.d.  1260,  who  maintained  that  flagel- 
lation was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and 
other  sacraments.— Flagellation,  flaj-el- 
la'shon,  n.  A  flogging;  the  discipline  of  the 
scourge.  —  Flagelliform,  fla-jel'li-form, 
a.  [L.  flagelliformis.]  Long,  narrow,  and 
flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip. — Flagel- 
lnm,  fla-jellum,  n.  pi.  Flagella,  fla-jel'la. 
Bot.  a  runner  or  creeping  branch  sent  out 
from  the  bottom  of  a  stem,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry ;  zool.  the  lash-like  appendage  ex- 
hibited by  many  infusoria. 

Flageolet,  flaj'el-et,  n.  [Fr.  flageolet,  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  flajol,  from  L.L.  flauta,  flautus, 
flute.  Flute.]  A  small  wind-instrument 
of  music,  played  by  a  mouthpiece  inserted 
in  the  bulb-shaped  head  of  the  pipe,  which 
is  holed  and  keyed  like  the  flute. 

Flagitious,  fla-jish/us,  a.  [L.  flagitiosus, 
from  flagitium,  a  shameful  act,  from  flagito, 
to  demand  or  urge  hotly  or  violently,  from 
root  flag,  whence  flagro,  to  burn  (as  in 
flagrant).]  Deeply  criminal;  grossly  wicked; 
vicious;  abandoned;  profligate;  heinous; 
flagrant.  —  Flagitiously,  fla-jish'us-li, 
adv.  In  a  flagitious  manner. — Flagif  loud- 
ness, fla-jish'us-nes,  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  flagitious. 

Flagon,  flag'on,  n.  [Fr.  flacon,  flascon, 
L.L.  flasca,  a  flask.  Fla.sk.]  A  vessel  with 
a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  and  con- 
veying liquors. 

Flagrant,  fla'grant,  a.  [L.  flagrans,  fla- 
granti*, ppr.  of  flagro,  to  burn  (seen  in 
conflagration),  the  root  being  same  as  in 
flamma,  flame,  flagitium,  a  flagitious  act.] 
Flaming  into  notice;  glaring;  notorious; 
enormous.— Flagrantly,  fla'grant-li,  adv. 
In  a  flagrant  manner. — Flagrancy,  fla'- 
gran-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fragrant; 
heinousness;  enormity. 


FLANNEL 

Mali.  Hal,  ft,    [0  I'Y  //,<,/.  .rt.uW,  rf(l,,i/,  from 

I,  flagellum, a whipoi  whenoealso 
flaqeluUi  \    An  Instrument   foi   thrs 

"i  in  at  Ing  grain  from  the  1  l  Ing  of 

the  hand  stall,    w  hieh   ||  h<  Id   in   th.    hand, 

the  iwiple,  which  strikes  the  oorn;  and  u 

t  hong  w  hi'  h  001 '    the  two 

Flake,  tiak,  »,  [Allied  to  ta  1.  flakm <.  to 
Hake  oBfflyka,  s  fiak<  ,  E  flag,  s  stone  for 
paving,  and  flaw,  Sw.  flaga,  1  flake  I  a 
filmy  or  scale  hki  ma  1  ol  anything; 
a  scale,  a  small  fleecy  or  teal  in  iv  particli  . 
a  flock,  v.i  flaked,  flaking,  To  break  or 
separate  In  layers;  t<>  peel  or  scale  "ti 
Flnlo,  Ha'ki,  a.    Consisting  of  flakes  or 

small    loose     masses ;     lying    in    flakes    or 

layers;  Halo-  like     FlaklneM,  flfl  I 

II.  The  state   of  being  flaky.     FlaKc- 
wlille,  v.    The  purest  white  had.  a  fine 

white   pigment  in    the   form    of    scales    or 
flakes. 

Flambeau,  flam'bd,  v.  pi.  Flambeaux, 
flam'boz.  |Fr.,  from  flambe,  a  blaze,  for 
flamble,  from  Li.flammula,  dim.  of  flamma, 
a  flame.]  A  flaming  torch;  a  light  made 
of  thick  wicks  covered  with  wax  or  other 
inflammable  material.  —  Flamboyant, 
flam-boi'ant,  a.  IFr.,  flaming. j  A  term 
applied  to  that  style  of  Gothic  architecture 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  a  wavy  flame- 
like  tracery  in  the  windows. 

Flame,  flam,  n.  fFr.  flamme,  from  L.  flam- 
ma, a  flame,  for  flagnta,  from  the  root  flag, 
whence  flagro,  to  burn,  to  blaze,  as  in  fla- 
grant, conflagration;  root  also  in  Gr.  phlego, 
to  burn.]  A  blaze;  burning  vapour  or  gas 
rising  from  matter  in  a  state  of  visible 
combustion;  fire  in  general;  heat  of  passion; 
violent  contention ;  passionate  excitement 
or  strife;  a  state  of  ardour;  warmth  of  affec- 
tion; the  passion  of  love;  one  beloved. — 
v.i.— flamed,  flaming.  To  blaze;  to  send 
out  a  flame  or  blaze;  to  shine  like  burning 
gas  or  any  other  luminous  body;  to  break 
out  in  violence  of  passion.— Flam  In  g,  fla'- 
ming,  a.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  colour; 
burning;  ardent;  violent;  vehement. — 
Flamingly,  fla'ming-li,  adv.  In  a  fla- 
ming manner.  — Flamy,  fla'mi,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  like  flame. 

Flamen.  fla'men,  n.  [L.]  The  name  in 
ancient  Rome  for  any  priest  devoted  to 
the  service  of  one  particular  deity.— Fla- 
mineous,  Flamiuical,  fla-min'e-us, 
fla-min'i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

Flamingo,  fla-ming'go,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg. 
flamenco,  from  L.  flamma,  flame,  from  its 
red  colour.]  A  web-footed  tropical  bird, 
with  long  neck  and  longslender  legs,  stand- 
ing from  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  having  scarlet 
plumage. 

Flancli,  flanch,  n.    Same  as  Flange. 

Flaneur,  fla-ner,  n.  [Fr.,  from  flaner,  to 
saunter  about.]    A  lounger;  a  gossiper. 

Flange,  flanj,  n.  [A  form  of  flank.]  A 
projecting  edge  or  rim  on  any  object,  as  the 
rims  by  which  cast-iron  pipes  are  connected 
together,  or  those  round  the  wheels  of  rail- 
way-carriages to  keep  them  on  the  rails. — 
v.t.— flanged,  flanging.  To  furnish  with  a 
flange;  to  make  a  flange  on. 

Flank,  flangk,  n.  [Fr.  flanc,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
flanco,  It.  fianco,  the  'flank;  of  Germanic 
origin  ultimately,  same  as  O.H.G.  hlanca, 
side,  loin,  flank;  akin  G.  gelenk,  joint.]  The 
fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of  an 
animal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip;  the 
side  of  anything,  particularly  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  an  army,  brigade,  regiment, 
&c,  the  outer  ships  of  a  fleet,  or  the  place 
occupied  by  such  forces;  any  part  of  a  forti- 
fied work  defending  another  work  by  a  fire 
along  its  face. — v.t.  To  stand  or  be  at  the 
flank  or  side  of;  to  place  troops  so  as  to 
command  or  attack  the  flank  of;  to  pass 
round  or  turn  the  flank  of. —  Flanker, 
flangk'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  flanks; 
one  employed  on  the  flank  of  an  army. 

Flannel,  flan'el,  n.  [O.E.'and  Sc.  flannen, 
from  W.  gwlanen,  from  gwlan,  wool.]  A 
soft  nappy  woollen  cloth  of  lonco  tPTf,>re> 
used  for  articles  of  underclothing,  &c. — 
Flannelled,  flan'eld,  a.  Covered  with  or 
wrapped  in  flannel.— Flannelette,  flan- 
el-et',  n.    A  cotton  cloth  with  a  soft  nap. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 


FLAP 

Flap,  llap,  n.  (Probably  ononnvtopoetie, 
being  Imitative  of  a  blow  with  a  pliant  Hal 
surface;  flabby  is  a  kindred  form.]  Any- 
thing broad  and  flexible  tbat  bangl  loose 
or  is  attached  by  one  end  or  side  and  easily 
moved;  a  lappot,  a  lobe,  a  skirt  or  tail  of 
a  coat;  the  motion  of  anything  broad  and 
loose,  or  a  stroke  with  it.— V.t.  —  flapped, 
flapping.  To  beat  with  or  as  with  a  flap; 
to  move,  as  something  broad  or  flap-like.— 
V.i.  To  move  as  wiugs,  or  as  something 
broad  or  loose ;  to  wave  loosely  or  flutter. 
—Flap-dragon,  n.  A  play  In  wbich  the 
players  snatch  raisins  out 01  bumingbraudy; 
snap-dragon.  —  Flap-eared,  a.  Having 
broad  loose  ears.  (Shale.)— Flap-jack,  n. 
A  sort  of  broad  flat  pancake;  a  fried  cake; 
an  apple -puff.  —  Flap -mouthed,  a. 
Having  loose  hanging  lips.  —  Flapper, 
flap'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  flaps;  a 
young  wild  duck;  a  young  girl.     (Oolloq.) 

Flare,  flar,  v.i.— flared,  flaring.  [Comp. 
Ban.  flag  re,  G.flackern  (freq.  oiflacken),  to 
flicker,  to  flare;  perhaps  akin  to  flash.]  To 
waver  or  flutter  iu  burning;  to  burn  with 
an  unsteady  light;  hence,  to  flutter  with 
gaudy  show;  to  shine  out  with  sudden  and 
unsteady  light  or  splendour;  to  give  out  a 
dazzling  light.  —  To  flare  up,  to  become 
suddenly  angry  or  excited,  —  n.  A  bright 
unsteady  light.— Flare-spot,  flar'spot,  n. 
A  bright  patch  in  the  middle  of  a  photo- 
graphic print,  caused  by  reflection  from  the 
lenses.— Flarlngly,  fla'ring-li,  adv.  Flut- 
ter ingly;  showily. 

Flash,  flash,  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  flasa,  to  rush, 
flas,  a  rush;  also  E.  flare.]  A  sudden  burst 
of  light;  a  flood  of  light  instantaneously 
appearing  and  disappearing;  a  gleam;  a 
sudden  burst  of  something  regarded  as  re- 
sembling light,  as  wit,  merriment,  passion, 
&c;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst;  momentary 
brightness  or  show;  the  time  occupied  by 
a  flash  of  light;  an  instant.— v.t.  To  break  or 
burst  forth  with  a  flash  or  flame;  to  give  out 
a  flash  or  gleam;  to  break  forth  into  some 
new  and  dazzling  condition;  to  burst  out 
violently;  to  come,  appear,  or  pass  suddenly; 
to  dart  (a  thought  flashes  through  the  mind). 
—v.t.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  a  sudden 
flash  or  flashes;  to  convey  or  send  instan- 
taneously or  startlingly.— a.  Vulgarly  showy 
or  gaudy;  forged;  counterfeit  {flash  notes). 
—Flashy,  flash'i,  a.  Showy  or  gaudy; 
tawdry ;  impulsive ;  fiery.  —  Flashily, 
flash'i-li,  adv.  In  a  flashy  manner.— 
Flashiness,  flash'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  flashy— Flashpoint,  flash'point,  n. 
Temperature  at  which  vapour  from  oil  or 
gaseous  objects  ignites. 
Flask,  flask,  n.  [A.  Sax.  flasc,  flasca,  flaxa, 
Dan.  flaske,  Sw.  flasca;  ultimate  origin 
doubtful;  comp.  O.Fr.  flasche,  flascon:  Sp. 
fiasco.  It.  fiasco,  L.L.  fiasco,  flasca,  a  flask; 
L.  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel;  also  W. 
fflasg,  a  vessel  of  wicker-work,  a  basket.] 
A  kind  of  bottle;  a  narrow-necked  globular 
glass  bottle ;  a  metal  or  other  pocket  dram- 
bottle;  a  vessel  for  containing  gun-powder, 
carried  by  sportsmen.— Flasket,  flas'ket, 
n.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served  up; 
a  long  shallow  basket. 

Flat,  flat,  a.  [Not  in  A.Sax.=Icel.  fiatr, 
Sw.  flat,  Dan.  flad,  G.  flach,  flat;  akin  Gr. 
platys,  Skr.  prithus,  broad.]  Having  an 
even  and  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal 
surface,  without  elevations  or  depressions, 
hills  or  valleys;  level  without  inclination; 
level  with  the  ground;  prostrate;  fallen; 
laid  low;  tasteless;  stale;  vapid;  insipid; 
depressed;  without  interest,  point,  or  spirit; 
frigid;  dull;  peremptory;  absolute;  positive; 
downright  (a  flat  denial);  mus.  below  the 
natural  or  the  true  pitch;  not  sharp  or 
shrill;  not  acute;  gram,  applied  to  conso- 
nants, in  the  enunciation  of  which  voice  (in 
contradistinction  to  breath)  is  heard:  op- 
posed to  sharp;  as,  b,  d,  g,  z,  v.—n.  A  flat 
surface;  a  surface  without  relief  or  pro- 
minences; a  level;  a  plain;  a  low  tract  of 
land;  a  shoal;  a  shallow;  a  sand-bank  under 
water;  the  flat  part  or  side  of  anything  (the 
flat  of  the  hand,  of  a  sword);  mus.  a  mark 
( (?)  placed  on  a  line  or  in  a  space  of  the  staff, 
which  indicates  that  all  notes  on  the  same 
degree  (or  their  octaves)  are  lowered  a  semi- 
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bone;  a  story  or  floor  oi  t  building;  a  foolish 
fellow:  a  simpleton;  one  of  the  halves  of 

such  stage  scenes  or  parts  Ol     •     IK      as  are 

formed  by  two  sq.ua]  portions  pushed  from 
1  lie  sides  of  the  stage  and  meeting  m  the 
oentre.— v.t,  and  L— flatted,  flatting.  To 
flatten.— Flat-fish,  n.    One  of  those  fish 

which  have  their  body  of  a  flattened  form, 
swim  on  the  side,  and  have  both  eyct  on 
one  side,  as  the  flounder,  turbot,  and  boIo.— 
Flat-Iron,  n.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face  for 
smoothing  cloth.— Flatly,  flat'li,  adv.  In 
a  flat  manner;  horizontally;  evenly;  posi- 
tively; plainly.  —  Flatness,  flat'nes,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  flat  (in  all  its 
senses).— Flat-race,  n.  A  race  over  level 
or  clear  ground,  as  opposed  to  a  hurdle-race 
or  steeple-chase.— Flatten,  flat'n,  v.t.  To 
make  flat  or  level;  to  lay  flat;  mus.  to  lower 
in  pitch;  to  render  less  acute  or  sharp.— v.i. 
To  grow  or  become  flat.— Flatting,  n.  A 
mode  of  house-painting,  in  which  the  paint, 
from  its  mixture  with  turpentine,  leaves 
the  work  without  gloss.— Flatfish,  flat'- 
ish,  a.  Somewhat  flat;  approaching  to  flat- 
ness.—Flatwise,  flat'wiz,  a.  or  adv.  With 
the  flat  side  downward  or  next  to  another 
thing :  opposed  to  edgewise. 
Flatter,  flat'er,  v.t.  [Fr.  flatter,  Pr.  flalar, 
to  pat,  stroke,  caress,  flatter;  perhaps  from 
Icel.  fiatr,  E.  fiat;  comp.  also  Icel.  flathra, 
to  fawn  or  flatter,  flathr,  flattery.]  To  gra- 
tify by  praise  or  obsequiousness;  to  please 
by  applause,  favourable  notice,  respectful 
attention,  or  anything  that  confirms  one's 
good  opinion  of  one's  self;  to  encourage  by 
favourable  notice  or  by  favourable  repre- 
sentations or  indications  (to  flatter  hopes); 
to  inspire  with  false  hopes.— Flatterer, 
flat'er-er,  n.  One  who  flatters;  one  who 
praises  another  with  a  view  to  please  him, 
to  gain  his  favour,  or  to  accomplish  some 
purpose.  —  Flatteringly,  flat'er-iug-li, 
adv.  In  a  flattering  manner.— Flattery, 
flat'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  flatterie.]  The  act  of  one 
who  flatters;  false,  insincere,  or  venal  praise; 
adulation;  cajolery. 

Flatulent!  flat'u-lent,  a.  [L.L.  flatulen- 
tus,  from  L.  flatus,  a  blowing,  from  flo, 
flatum,  to  blow  (as  in  inflate).]  Affected 
with  gases  generated  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  generating  or  apt  to  generate  wind 
in  the  stomach;  windy.  —  Flatulence, 
Flatulency,  flat'u-lens,  fiat'u-len-si,  n. 
[L.~L.flatulen tia. ]  The  state  of  being  flatu- 
lent, or  affected  with  an  accumulation  of 
gases  in  the  alimentary  canal.  —  Flatu- 
lently,  flat'u-lent-li,  adv.  In  a  flatulent 
manner. 

Flaunt,  flant,  v.i.  [Connected  with  prov. 
G  flander',' 'a  rag  or  tatter,  flandern,  to 
flutter,  G.  fiattern,  to  flirt,  to  flutter.]  To 
make  an  ostentatious  display;  to  move  or 
act  ostentatiously;  to  be  glaring  or  gaudy. 
— v  t  To  display  ostentatiously ;  to  display 
impudently  or  offensively.—  n.  The  act  of 
flaunting ;  bold  or  impudent  parade.  — 
Flaunter,  flan'ter,  n.  One  who  flaunts. 
— Flauntingly,  flan'ting-li,  adv.  In  a 
flaunting  way— Flaunty,  Flaunting, 
flan'ti,  flan'ting,  a.  Ostentatious;  vulgarly 
or  offensively  showy;  gaudy. 
Flautist,  fla/tist,  n.  [It.  flauto,  a  flute.] 
A  player  on  the  flute;  a  flutist. 
Flavescent,  fla-ves'ent,  a.  [L.  flavesco,  to 
become  yellow,  from  flavus,  yellow.]  Bot. 
yellowish  or  turning  yellow.— FlaviCOIll- 
ons  fla-vik'o-mus,  a.  [L.  flavus,  and  coma, 
hair.]  Having  yellow  hair.  —  Flavine, 
flav'in,  n.  A  yellow  dye-stuff  imported  from 
America. 

Flavour,  fla'ver,  n.  [From  L.L.  flavor, 
yellowness,  the  meaning  of  colour  being 
changed  to  that  of  taste  or  smell,  from  L. 
flavus,  yellow.]  The  quality  of  any  sub- 
stance which  affects  the  taste;  that  quality 
which  gratifies  the  palate;  relish;  zest;  the 
quality  of  a  substance  which  affects  the 
smell;  odour;  fragrance.— v.t.  To  commu- 
nicate flavour  or  some  quality  of  taste  or 
smell  to.— Flavoured,  fla'verd,  a.  Having 
the  quality  that  affects  the  sense  of  taste 
or  smell.— Flavourless,  fla'ver-les,  a. 
Without  flavour:  tasteless.— Flavorous, 
fla'ver-us,  a.  Having  a  rich  or  pleasant 
flavour. 
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Flaw,  flft,  n.    I  A. Sax  fldh,  that  which 
flown  off,  a  fragment;  Goth,  flaga,  a  frag- 
ment; Sw.  flaga,  a  Haw,  flaga  sig,  to  scale 
off,  akin  to  flake  and  flag;   comp.  also  W. 
JJlaw,  a  splinter,  flla,  a  parting  from.]    A. 
crack;  a  defect  of  continuity  or  cohesion; 
a  gap  or  fissure;  any  blemish  or  imp' 
tion;  a  defect;  a  fault;  a  sudden  burst  of 
wind;    a   sudden    gust   or  blast  of   short 
duration. — v.t.  To  make  or  produce  a  flaw 
in.  — Flawless,  fla/les,  a.    Without  flaw' 
or  defect.— Flawy,  flft'i,  a.    Full  of  flaws; 
defective;  faulty;  subject  to  sudden  gu»t». 
Flax,  flaks,  n.  [A. Sax.  fleax  =  D.  vlas,  Fris 
flax,  G.  fiachs,  flax;  allied  to  Bohem.  vUu, 
Rus.  volos,  Lith.  plaukas,  hair,  from  a  root 
meaning  to  comb,  weave,  or  twist,  seen  in 
L.  plecto,  Gr.  pleko,  to  weave  or  plait.J    A 
wiry,  erect-stemmed  annual  plant,  the  fibre 
of  which  is  used  for  making  linen  thread 
and  cloth,  lace,  &c;  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
plant  when  broken  and  cleaned  by  scutch- 
ing and   hackling.  —  Flax-dresser,   n. 
One  who  breaks  and  scutches  flax,  and  10 
prepares   it   for  the  spinner.  —  Flaxen, 
flak'sn,  a     Made  of  flax;  resembling  flax; 
of  the  colour  of  flax;   fair—  Flax-llllll, 
11.    A  mill  where  flax  is  spun;  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  linen  goods.— Flaxy, 
flak'si,  a.    Like  flax;  flaxen. 
Flay,  fla,  v.t.    [A.Sax.  fledn,  to  flay;  O.D 
vlaegen,  vlaen,  to  flay;  akin  flake,  flaw.]  Tc 
skin;  to  strip  off  the  skin  of.  —  Flayer, 
fla'er,  n.    One  who  flays. 
Flea,  fle",  n.    [A.Sax.  fled,  from  fledn,  flet 
gan,  to  fly;  D.  vloo,  Icel.  fid,  Sc.  flech,  G 
floh,  a  flea.]    An  insect  remarkable  for  Hi 
agility  and  its  very  troublesome  bite.— A 
flea  in  the  ear,  an  annoying,  unexpectec 
hint  or  reply.— v.t.    To  clean  from  fleas. - 
Fleahane,  fle'ban,  n.    A  name  popularlj 
given   to   several   composite   plants  fron 
their    supposed    power    of    destroying   oi 
driving  away  fleas.— Fleablte,  fle'blt,  n 
The  bite  of  a  flea;  a  trifling  wound  or  pain 
a  slight  inconvenience;  a  thing  of  no  mo 
ment. 

Fleam,  flem,  n.  [D.  vlijm,  Fr.  flammt 
O.H.G. ■  fliedima,  from  L.L.  flcvotomum, 
flebotomum,  from  Gr.  phlebs,  phlebos,  1 
vein,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.  Phlebotomy. 
A  sharp  instrument  used  by  farriers  fa 
opening  veins  for  letting  blood;  a  lancet. 
Fleehe,  flash,  n.  [Fr.]  A  slight  field-work 
with  two  faces  forming  an  angle  pointini 
forwards.  A  spire  at  the  intersection  0 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  a  church. 
Fleck,  flek,  n.  [Icel.  flekkr,  D.  vlek,  G 
fleck,  a  spot;  allied  to  flick.]  A  spot;  1 
streak;  a  dapple;  a  stain.— v.t.  To  spot;  I 
streak  or  stripe;  to  variegate;  to  dapple.- 
Flecker,  flek'er,  v.t.  Same  as  Fleck.- 
Fleckless,  flek'les,  a.  Spotless;  blame 
less. 

Fleeted,  flek'ted,  p.  and  a.    [L.  flecto,  t 

bend.]   Bent.—  Fleeted  and  reflected,  bowe- 

or  bent  in  a  serpentine  form  like  the  lette 

S—  Flection,  flek'shon,  n.     [L.  flectio 

The  act  of  bending  or  state  of  being  bent 

inflection.— Flector,  flek'ter,  n.   A  flexoi 

Fled,  fled,  pret.  &  pp.  of  flee. 

Fledge,  flej,  v.t— fledged,  fledging.     [Ice 

fleygr,  able  to  fly,  from  fijuga,  to  fly;  com] 

G.  flack,  flugge,  feathered,  from  fiiegen,  t 

fly  ]    To  furnish  with  feathers ;  to  suppl 

with    the    feathers    necessary   for    fligni 

chiefly  in  pp.— Fledgeling,  flej'lmg,  1 

A  young  bird  just  fledged. 

Flee,  fle,  v.i.  pret.  and  pp.  fled;  ppr.  fleeirn 

r  A.Sax.  fledn,  to  flee,  ic  fled,  I  flee;  akin  t 

fledgan,  to  fly,  Icel.  fiyja,  Dan.  flye,  Sw.  fl\ 

G  fliehen,  to  flee.    Fly.]   To  hasten  or  ru 

away,  as  from  danger  or  evil;  to  resort  t 

shelter:   sometimes  apparently  transitive 

from  being  omitted  before  the  object. 

Fleece,  fles,  n.    [A.Sax.  fleds,  flys,  a  fieec 

wool  =  D.  vlies,  G.  fiiess;   root  meamr 

doubtful.]    The  coat  of  wool  that  covers 

sheep. or  that  is  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  01 

time ;    any   covering   resembling   wool.  ■ 

Golden  Fleece,  the  object  of  the  Argonau 

under  Jason.-OnJer  of  Golden  Fleece,  tl 

Flemish  and  Spanish  order,  commemoratn 

the  wool  trade  of  Flanders,  a  sheep  si 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     mc,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  «. 
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r*nded    by   rihlvm    from   (lie   neck,     V.t, 
lUerrd,  lUtciuj     To  deprive  of   the  fleece; 
,  [p  ..f  money  or  propertj .  I  i  rob  or 

iic.irtlcs.sly       I'h'OIMT,  fle'srr.  >l    One 

Bmqm  m  strips  of  money.    Fleece* 

wool.    H      Wool   that   is   .shorn    from   the 

living   ineep:    opposed    to   akin  wool,   from 

t  .l.-.nl  animals     Fleecy,  flo'si, 

l  with  wool;  woolly;  resembling 

•r  a  fleece. 

Fleer,  B5r,  v  I.    [Oomp.  Dan.  dial,  .'lire,  to 

to   sneer,    N.   flirn.    to    titter]      To 

•    a   wry    faro    in    contempt  ;    to  grin, 

.    mock,    or   gibe.     v.t.    To    mock;    to 

The  act  of  one  who  fleers.— 

I  lerrer,  tlc'rcr,  n.     One  who  fleers. 

Fleet  fll"t'.  "■    [A. Sax.  fltdt,  ftidt,  a  ship, 
from  fledtant  to   float  ;    akin    I),    vloot,  Q. 
Flo  v  r  ]     A  body  or  squadron 
ips;  a  number  of  ships  in  company, 
more  especially  ships  of  war;  old  London 
prison,   from   the  ditch  or  stream  of  the 
Fleet,   uiving    its    name    to    Fleet    Street, 
Dg   it  at  right  angles,   and  entering 
:  y  by  the  fleet-gate,  floodgate,  Ludgate. 
Fleet  innrrluges,   n.     Performed  by 
disreputable  parsons.  —Fleet  parsons,  in  the 
Fleet  prison;  abolished  by  Marriage  Act  of 
Lord  Hardwicke— Fleet  Street,  n.  News- 
paper head-quarters ;   journalists,  journal- 
ism. 

Fleet,  flet,  a.  [Icel.  fljotr,  A. Sax.  fledtig, 
quick;  allied  to  flit,  and  float.  Flit, 
FLOAT  1  Swift  of  pace;  moving  or  able  to 
move  with  rapidity;  nimble;  light  and 
quick  in  motion. — v.i.  To  fly  swiftly;  to 
hasten;  to  flit,  as  a  light  substance. — v.t. 
To  skim  over  the  surface;  to  pass  over 
rapidly.— Fleet-footed,  a.  Swift  of  foot; 
running  or  able  to  run  with  rapidity. — 
Heel  ins,  fle'ting,  p.  and  a.  Passing  ra- 
pidly; transient;  not  durable  (the  fleeting 
moments).  .".  Syn.  under  Transient. — 
Fleetingly,  fle'ting-li,  adv.  In  a  fleeting 
maimer— Fleetly,  flet'li,  adv.  In  a  fleet 
maimer;  rapidly;  swiftly. -1- Fleetness, 
flet 'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fleet; 
swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity;  speed. 

Fleming,  flem'ing,  n.  A  native  of  Flan- 
ders.—Flemish,  flem'ish,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Flanders.—  n.  The  language  of  the  Flem- 
ings, closely  akin  to  Dutch;  pi.  the  people 
of  Flanders. 

Flense,  flens,  v.t.— flensed,  flensing.  [Dan. 
flense;  D.  vlensen.~\  To  cut  up  and  obtain 
the  blubber  of  a  whale. 

Flesh,  flesh,  n.  [A.Sax.  flaesc=D.  vleesch, 
G.fleisch,  flesh;  Icel.  and  Dan.  flesk,  bacon 
or  pork;  further  connections  are  doubtful.] 
The  substance  which  forms  a  large  part  of 
an  animal,  consisting  of  the  softer  solids, 
as  distinguished  from  the  bones,  the  skin, 
and  the  fluids;  animal  food,  in  distinction 
from  vegetable ;  beasts  and  birds  used  as 
food,  in  distinction  from  fish;  the  body,  as 
distinguished  from  the  soul;  the  bodily 
frame;  the  human  race;  mankind;  human 
nature;  bodily  appetite;  kindred;  family; 
the  soft  pulpy  substance  of  fruit;  also  that 
part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &o,  which  is  fit  to  be 
eaten.—  Flesh  and  blood,  the  entire  body; 
man  in  his  physical  personality. — v.t.  To 
initiate  to  the  taste  of  flesh  (as  dogs  used 
in  hunting);  to  accustom  to  flesh;  to  imbrue 
a  sword  in  blood  for  the  first  time.— Flesh- 
brnsh,  n.  A  brush  for  exciting  action  in 
the  skin  by  friction.— Flesh-colour,  n. 
The  colour  of  flesh;  carnation.— Flesh- 
coloured,  a.  Being  of  the  colour  of  flesh. 
—Fleshed,  flesht,  p.  and  a.  Fat;  fleshy; 
havingfleshofaparticularkind.— Flesher, 
flesh'er,  n.  A  butcher.  (Scotch.)— Flesh- 
fly,  n.  Same  as  Blow-fly.  —  Flesh  fill, 
flesh'ful,  a.  Plump;  abounding  in  flesh.— 
Flesh-hook,  n.  A  hook  to  drag  flesh 
from  a  pot  or  caldron.  (O.T.)  —  Fleshi- 
ness, flesh'i-nes,  n.  State  of  being  fleshy; 
plumpness;  corpulence.— Fleshing,  flesh'- 
ing,  n.  [Generally  in  plural.]  A  kind  of 
drawers  worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c,  re- 
sembling the  natural  skin.  —  Flesh! ess, 
aesh'les,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean. — 
Fleshllness,  flesh'li-nes,  n.  State  of 
oemg  fifthly;  carnal  passions  and  appetites. 
-Fleshly,  flesh'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Besh;  corporeal;  carnal;  worldly;  lascivi- 
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our;  human  .  tot  o  i>mi.u .  not  ipu Itu 

dlvini        I  IchIi-IIH-jiI,   ii.      Animal  food ; 
the   fle.sh   <>t    animals   DTI  Daft  ■!   Of   Q   I  ■!    I     i 

food       I  l«'sli|»ol.  flesh'pot,  ii.      A    ■ 
in  which  flesh  ih  oooked     (O.T.)    Flrsh- 
pota  of  Egypt    (ito.  xrl  :* )   symbol  of 

a   Hellish,    luxurious   lif<-       1  lesll-l  i  III ,    n 

Painting,  u  ooloux  irhioh  beat  serres  to  n 
preeenl  that  of  the  human  body.-  Flesh- 
wound,  u  A  wound  which  dot 
reach  beyond  the  tlesh.  Firstly,  flesh'i, 
ii.  t'harueterized  by  or  consisting  of  flesh; 
full  of  fleHh;  plump;  fat,,  corpulent;  cor- 
poreal; human,  pulpy,  as  fruit. 

Fleur-de-lis,  fler-de-U,  a.  [Fr.,  flower 
of  the  lily.]  A  heraldic  figure  representing 
either  a  lily  or  tho  head  of  a  lanoe  or  some 
such  weapon;  the  distinctive  bearing  of 
the  kingdom  of  France;  hot.  tho  iris. 

Flew,  flu,  pret.  of  fly. 

Flex,  licks,  v.t,  [From  L.  flccto.  flexum,  to 
bend ;  seen  also  in  deflect,  inflect,  reflect, 
&c.)  To  bend.  Flexed,  flekst,  p.  and  a. 
Bent;  having  a  bent  thane.—  Flexible, 
llek'si-bl,  a.  [L.  flexibilis,  from  flecto, 
flexum.]  Capable  of  being  flexed  or  bent; 
pliant;  yielding  to  pressure ;  not  stiff; 
capable  of  yielding  to  entreaties,  argu- 
ments, or  other  moral  force;  manageable; 
tractable;  easy  and  compliant;  capable  of 
being  moulded  into  different  forms  or 
styles;  plastic;  capable  of  being  adapted 
or  accommodated.— Flexibility,  Flex- 
I  III  en  ess,  flek-si-bil'i-ti,  tiek'si-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  flexible;  pliancy;  easi- 
ness to  be  persuaded;  readiness  to  comply; 
facility.— Flexibly,  flek'si-bli,  adv.  In  a 
flexible  manner.— Flexile,  flek'sil,  a.  [L. 
flexilis.]  Pliant;  pliable;  flexible.— Flex- 
ion, flek'shou,  n.  [L.  flexio.]  The  act  of 
bending;  a  bending;  a  part  bent;  gram,  an 
inflection.— Flexor,  flek'ser,  it,  Anat.  a 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  produce  flexion. 
— Flexuous,  flek'sQ-us,  a.  [L.  flexuosus.] 
Winding  or  bending;  having  turns  or  wind- 
ings; bot.  changing  its  direction  in  a  curve, 
from  joint  to  joint,  from  bud  to  bud,  or 
from  flower  to  flower:  in  this  sense  written 
also  Flexuose.—  Flexure,  flek'sQr,  n.  [L. 
flexura.]  A  bending;  the  form  in  which  a 
thing  is  bent;  part  bent;  a  bend. 
Flick,  flik,  n.  [Akin  to  flip,  flap.]  A  sharp 
sudden  stroke,  as  with  a  whip;  a  flip.— v.t. 
To  strike  with  a  flick;  to  flip. 
Flicker,  flik'er,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  flicerian,  to 
flutter  or  move  the  wings;  G.  flackern,  to 
flare,  to  blaze,  to  flutter;  D.  flikkeren,  to 
twinkle;  Icel.  flaka,  to  flap.]  To  flutter  or 
flap  the  wings;  to  fluctuate  or  waver,  as 
a  flame  in  a  current  of  air  or  about  to  ex- 
pire.— n.  A  wavering  or  fluctuating  gleam, 
as  of  a  candle;  a  flutter. — Flickeringly, 
flik'er-ing-li.  adv.  In  a  flickering  manner. 
Flier,  fli'er,  n.  Under  Fly. 
Flight,  flit,  n.  [ASax.  fliht,  from  fleoyan, 
to  fly.  Fly.]  The  act  of  fleeing;  hasty  or 
precipitate  departure;  the  act  or  power  of 
flying;  volitation;  the  manner  or  mode  of 
flying;  a  flock  of  birds  flying  in  company; 
the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season;  a 
discharge;  a  volley;  a  shower,  as  of  arrows; 
a  mounting  or  soaring ;  an  extravagant 
excursion  or  sally,  as  of  the  imagination.— 
Flight  of  stairs,  the  series  of  steps  or  stairs 
from  one  platform  or  landing  to  another.— 
Fllghtlly,  fll'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  flighty, 
wild,  capricious,  or  imaginative  manner.— 
Flightiness,  fll'ti-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  flighty;  extreme  volatility.— Flight- 
shot, n.  The  distance  which  an  arrow 
flies;  bow-shot.— Flighty,  fli'ti,  a.  Fleet- 
ing J;  indulging  in  flights  or  sallies  of  ima- 
gination, humour,  caprice,  &c. ;  volatile; 
giddy;  fickle. 

Flimsy,  flim'zi,  a.  [Origin  doubtful.]  With- 
out strength  or  solid  substance;  of  loose 
and  unsubstantial  structure;  without  rea- 
son or  plausibility.—  n.  A  thin  sort  of  paper; 
a  slang  term  for  a  bank-note.— Flimsily, 
flim'zi-li,  adv.  In  a  flimsy  manner. — 
Flimsiness,  fiirn'zi-nes,  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  flimsy. 

Flinch,  flinsh,  v.i.  [Perhaps  corrupted 
from  blench,  or  from  O.E.  flecche,  Fr.  flichir, 
L.  fleeter e,  to  bend.]    To  draw  back  from 
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rager;  to  show  nignBoi 
of  suffering;  to  shrink   towinu      Flinch- 
er.  fllni  h'er,  -     Ou«  who  flinches  or  fails. 

FllUChlngly,    Hlnsh'niK  1>,    "<"'       in    a 
flinching  manner. 

Flinders,  71.    Fragmeuts;  Hpimtcrh.   (Ar- 
chaic 'Hal  dial*  ■  I  ,1 

Fling,  fling,  V.t,     flung,  flnviimj      [Akin  to 

< »  Sw  jtt  ,,,,,,,  t<,  ptrll  1  1  tan   tleni/t, 

tO  Slash.]     To  cast,  lend,  or  throw;  to  hurl; 

nd  <>r  shed  forth;  to  emu  . 

to  throw  to  the  ground;   !• 

TO  flounce;  to  throw  out    |  I,,    1,  r-:,  ve, bully. 

to  start  away  with  a  luddeo  motion 
token  "i  or  pleasure;  to  rush  away  ai 

— n.  A  throw;   a  gib! 

or  contemptuous  remark;    enjoyment  <>f 

0  the  lull  extent  of  on.  ';    oppof 

Utilities    (to    take    one's    flitUf.     OOttoq  I.    a 

Scotch  dance,  the  Highland  fling. 

Flint,  flint,  ii.     [  A  Sax.  and  Dan   flml,  Sw. 

flinta;   same  root  as  (Jr.  plinthoe,  a  brick.] 

A  specic-Hof  quartz,  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish- 
gray  or  grayish-black  colour,  veiy  hard  and 
used  to  form  an  ingredient  in  fine  pottery; 
a  piece  of  flint  used  to  strike  tire  with  steel 
or  in  a  flint-lock— Flinty,  flm'ti,  a.  Con- 
sisting or  composed  of  flint;  containing 
flints;  like  flint;  very  hard;  cruel;  unmerci- 
ful.— Fllntiness,  flin'ti-nes,  n.  The  qua] 
ity  of  being  flinty—  Flllil-Klnss,  n.  A 
species  of  glass,  of  which  flint  was  formerly 
an  ingredient,  now  made  with  tjuartz  and 
fine  sand,  and  used  for  table-ware,  &.c- 
Fllnt-lock,  R.  A  musket-lock  in  which 
tire  is  produced  by  a  flint  striking  on  the 
steel  pan. 

Flip,  flip.  n.  [A  form  of  flap.]  A  smart 
blow,  as  with  a  whip;  a  flick;  a  drink  con- 
sisting of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened,  and 
heated  by  a  hot  iron.  —  v.t.  To  flick. 
Flippant,  flip'ant,  a.  [Formed  from  flip, 
flap;  comp.  Icel.  fleipr,  tattle,  fleipinn, 
pert,  petulant.]  Speaking  fluently  and  con- 
fidently, without  knowledge  or  considera- 
tion; heedlessly  pert;  showing  undue  levity. 
—Flippancy,  Flippantiicss,  flip'an 
si,  flip'ant-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  flippant.— Flippantly,  flip'ant-li, 
adv.  In  a  flippant  manner;  volubly. 
Flipper,  flip'er,  n.  [Equivalent  to  flapper, 
from  flap.]  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle;  the 
broad  fin  of  a  fish;  the  arm  of  a  seal. 
Flirt,  flert,  v.t.  [ASax.  fleard,  trifle,  folly; 
fleardian,  to  trifle;  comp.  G.  flirren,  trifles, 
ftirren,  to  make  a  confused  noise.]  To  throw 
with  a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  or  exertion;  to 
fling  suddenly;  to  move  with  short,  quick 
movements;  to  make  coquettish  motions 
with  (a  fan).— v.i.  To  run  and  dart  about; 
to  act  with  levity  or  giddiness;  to  play  the 
coquette.— n.  A  sudden  jerk;  a  quick  throw 
or  cast;  one  who  flirts;  a  woman  who  plays 
at  courtship;  a  coquette.  —  Flirtation, 
fler-ta'shon,  n.  A  flirtiug;  a  playing  at  court- 
ship; coquetry.  —  Flirtations, t  fler-ta'- 
shus,  a.  Given  to  flirtation.— Flirtlngly, 
fler'ting-li,  adv.    In  a  flirting  manner. 

Flit,  flit,  v.i.— flitted,  flitting.  [Dan.  flytte, 
Sw.  flytta,  to  remove;  akin  to  flee,  fleet, 
flutter,  &c]  To  fly  away  with  a  rapid  mo- 
tion; to  move  with  celerity  through  the 
air;  to  move  rapidly  about;  to  flutter;  to 
migrate;  to  remove  from  one  habitation  to 
another  (Scotch).  —  Flitting,  flit'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  flits;  a  removal  from 
one  habitation  to  another  (Scotch).— Flltty, 
fiit'i,  a.    Fluttering;  restless. 

Flitch,  flich.  n.  [ASax.  flicce,  a  flitch  of 
bacon;  Icel.  flikki,  a  flitch.]  The  side  of  a 
hog  salted  and  cured;  carp,  a  plank  fas- 
tened side  by  side  with  others  to  form  a 
compound  beam. 

Flitteril,  flit'ern,  a.  The  bark  of  young 
oak-trees  used  in  tanning. 

Float,  flot,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  flotian,  to  float, 
fledtan,  to  fleet;  fleet,  flow,  flood  are  closely 
allied.  Flow.]  To  rest  or  "glide  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid;  to  swim  or  be  buoyed  up; 
to  move  as  if  supported  by  a  fluid;  to  move 
gently  and  easily  through  the  air. — v.t.  To 
cause  to  float;  to  cause  to  rest  or  be  con- 
veyed on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  to  flood;  to 
inundate;  to  overflow. — To  float  a  scheim, 
to  bring  it  prominently  before  public  no- 


ch.  eTiain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g.'go;      j.Job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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tice;  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  it  on      ». 

That  which  floats  on  the  ■urfaoe  of  n  fluid; 
a  oolleotion  of  Umber  fastened  together 

and  floated  down  a  stream;  a  raft;  a  Imoy; 
the  cork  or  quill  on  an  angling  line,  to 
Support  it  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish; 
a  plasterer's  tool  for  producing    a    plane 

surface;    the  float-board  of  a  water  wheel 

or  paddle-wheel.  —  Floatage,  Flotage, 

fld't&j,  n.  Anything  that  floats 00  t lie  water. 
—Floatation.  llu-ta'shon,  n.  The  science 
of  floating  bodies.— Float-board,  n.  one 

of  the  boards  of  an  undershot  water-wheel 
winch  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream; 
one  of  the  boards  of  a  paddle-wheel.— 
Floater,  flo'ter,  n.  One  that  floats.— 
Floating,  flo'ting,  p.  and  a.  Resting  on 
and  buoyed  up  by  a  fluid ;  circulating ;  not 
fixed  or  invested :  opposed  to  sunk  (floating 
capital;  floating  debt);  disconnected;  un- 
attached (floating  ribs  in  fishes);  fluctua- 
ting; unsettled  (a  floating  population). — 
Floating  breakwater,  a  series  of  floating 
frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring 
chains  or  cables,  to  protect  vessels  from 
the  violence  of  the  waves.— Floating  bridge, 
a  bridge  of  timber  supported  wholly  by  the 
water;  a  large  flat-bottomed  steam  ferry- 
boat, in  harbours  or  rivers,  generally  run- 
ning on  chains  laid  across  the  bottom.— 
Floating  dock.  Under  Dock.  —  Floating 
light,  a  light  borne  on  a  buoy  or  carried  by 
a  vessel  moored  on  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  &c. 
— Floating  pier,  a  pier  which  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide.— Floaty,  flo'ti,  a.  Buoyant; 
swimming  on  the  surface;  light. 

Floccillation,  flok-sil-la'shon,  n.  [L. 
floccus,  a  lock  of  wool.]  A  delirious  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes  by  a  sick  person.— FIoc- 
COSC  flok-ds',  a.  [L.  floccosus.]  Bot.  com- 
posed of  or  bearing  tufts  of  woolly,  or  long 
and  soft,  hairs.  —  Flocculence,  flok'ii- 
lens,  n.  The  state  of  being  flocculent;  ad- 
hesion in  small  flakes.— Flocculent,  flok'- 
u-lent,  a.  Coalescing  and  adhering  in  locks 
or  flakes. 

Flock,  flok,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  floe,  L.  floccus, 
a  lock  of  wool;  com  p.  G.flocke,  O.G.floccho, 
D.  vlok,  Sw.  flocka,  Dan.  flokke.]  A  lock  of 
wool  or  hair;  the  refuse  of  cotton  and  wool, 
or  shreds  of  woollen  goods,  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  &c. — Flock-bed,  n.  A  bed 
stuffed  with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  or  pieces 
of  cloth  cut  up  fine.— Flock-paper,  n. 
A  wall-paper  having  raised  figures  resem- 
bling cloth  made  of  powdered  wool  attached 
by  size  or  varnish.  —  Flocky,  flok'i,  a. 
Abounding  with  flocks;  floccose. 

Flock,  flok,  n.  [A. Sax.  floc,flocc,  a  flock,  a 
company  of  men  =  Dan.  flok,  Sw.  flock,  Icel. 
flokkr,  flock;  perhaps  same  as  folk.]  A 
company  or  collection  of  living  creatures: 
especially  applied  to  birds  and  sheep;  a 
Christian  congregation  in  relation  to  their 
pastor,  who  takes  charge  of  them  in  spiri- 
tual things. — v.i.  To  gather  in  flocks  or 
crowds. — Flock-master,  n.  An  owner 
or  overseer  of  a  flock;  a  sheep-farmer. 

Floe,  flo,  n.  [Dan.  flage,  Sw.  flaga,  a  floe; 
akin  to  flake.]  A  large  mass  of  ice  floating 
in  the  ocean. 

Flog,  flog,  v.t.— flogged,  flogging.  [Allied  to 
Prov.  E.  flack,  to  beat;  flacket,  to  flap  about; 
perhaps  also  to  flap  or  flag.)  To  beat  or 
whip;  to  chastise  with  repeated  blows.— To 
flog  a  dead  horse,  to  try  to  revive  interest  in 
a  stale  subject.— Flogger,  flog'er,  n.  One 
who  flogs. 

Flood,  flud,  n.  [A. Sax.  fldd,  a  flood=Fris. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  flod,  Icel.  fldd,  D.  vloed;  from 
the  root  of  flow.]  A  great  flow  of  water;  a 
body  of  water  rising  and  overflowing  the 
land;  a  river  (poet.);  the  flowing  in  of  the 
tide:  opposed  to  ebb;  a  flow  or  stream  of 
anything  fluid;  a  great  quantity;  an  over- 
flowing; abundance;  superabundance. — The 
Flood,  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. — 
v.t.  To  overflow;  to  inundate;  to  cause  to 
be  covered  with  water. — Flood-gate,  n.  A 
gate  to  be  opened  for  letting  water  flow,  or 
to  be  shut  to  prevent  it.— Flooding,  flud'- 
ing,  n.  The  act  of  overflowing  or  inundat- 
ing; a  morbid  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
uterus.—  Flood-mark,  n.  The  mark  or 
line  to  which  the  tide  rises;  high-water 
mark.— Flood-tide,  n.    The  rising  tide. 


Floor,  flor,  m.  |A  Sa\  fl.a-,  afloor  D.  vlorr, 
a  floor;  G.  flur,  a  tield,  a  floor;  \V.  llawr, 
the  ground,  a  floor.  ]  That  part  Of  a  building 
or  room  on  winch  we  walk;  a  platform;  a 
story  in  a  building:  a  suite  of  rOOXUB  on  a 
level.—  v.t.  To  furnish  with  afloor;  to  Strike 
or  knock  down  level  with  the  floor  [oolloq.). 
—  Floorer,  flo'rer,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  floors;  a  blow  which  floors  a  person 
(<-,.//(,(/.).  Flooring,  flo'ring,  n.  A  floor; 
materials  for  floors.  —  Floor-cloth,  n. 
Oil-cloth  for  covering  floors. 

Flop,  flop,  v.t.  [A  form  of  flap.]  To  clap; 
to  flap;  to  let  fall  or  sink  down  suddenly.— 
v.i.  To  strike  about  with  something  broad 
and  flat;  to  flap;  to  plump  down  suddenly. 
— n.  A  sudden  sinking  to  the  ground. — 
Floppy,  flop'i,  a.  Having  a  teudency  to 
flop. 

Flora,  flo'ra,  n.  [L.,  from  flos,  floris,  a 
flower  (whence  also  flower,  flour,  flourish, 
&e.).]  The  Roman  goddess  of  flowers;  a 
work  describing  the  plants  of  a  certain 
district  or  region;  a  collective  term  for  the 
plants  indigenous  to  any  district,  region, 
or  period.— Floral,  flo'ral,  a.  Containing 
or  belonging  to  the  flower;  pertaining  to 
flowers  in  general;  made  of  flowers. — Flo- 
rally,  fio'ral-li,  adv.  In  a  floral  manner. 
— Floreated,  flo're-a-ted,  a.  Decorated 
with  floral  ornament;  having  florid  orna- 
ments.—Florescence,  flo-res'ens,  n.    [L. 

florescens,  pp.  of  floresco.]  Bot.  a  bursting 
into  flower;  the  season  when  plants  expand 
their  flowers;  inflorescence.— Florescent, 
flo-res'ent,  a.  Bursting  into  flower;  flower- 
ing.—Floret,  flo'ret,  n.  A  single  small 
flower  in  a  compact  inflorescence. — Florl- 
age.t  flo'ri-aj,  n.  Bloom;  blossom.— Flo- 
riculture, flo'ri-kul-tur,  n.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
and  cultura.]  The  culture  or  cultivation  of 
flowers  or  flowering  plants. — Florlcul- 
tnral,  fld-ri-kul'tur-al,  a.  Relating  to  flori- 
culture.—Floriculturist,  flo-ri-kul'tur- 
ist,  n.  One  interested  in  floriculture. — 
Florid,  flor'id,  a.  [L.  floridus,  from  flos, 
floris.]  Flowery;  bright  in  colour;  flushed 
with  red;  of  a  lively  red  colour;  embellished 
with  profuse  ornamentation,  especially  with 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  high-flown  or  elabo- 
rately elegant  language.— Florida,  flor'i- 
da,  n.  Florida,  not  the  Land  of  Flowers, 
but  the  land  discovered  on  Palm  Sunday 
(Pascua  Florida)  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  a 
Sunday  (dies  dominica),  and  Natal  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  on  Christmas  (dies  natalis). — Flo- 
rldity,  Floridness,  flo-rid'i-ti,  flor'id- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
florid.  —  Floridly,  flor'id-li,  adv.  In  a 
showy  imposing  way.— Floriferous,  flo- 
rif'er-us,  a._  Producing  flowers. — Florlfi- 
cal ion,  fld'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  time  of  flowering.— Floriform, 
flo'ri-form,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  flower. — 
Florist,  flor'ist,  n.  [Fr.  fleuriste,  a  florist.] 
A  cultivator  of  flowers;  one  who  deals  in 
flowers;  one  who  writes  a  flora— Floroon, 
flo-ron',  n.  [Fr.  fleuron.]  A  border  worked 
with  flowers. 

Florence,  flor'ens,  n.  A  kind  of  wine  from 
Florence  in  Italy;  a  gold  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  value  6s. — Florence  flask, 
a  globular  bottle  of  thin  transparent  glass 
with  a  long  neck,  in  which  Florence  oil  (a 
fine  kind  of  olive  oil)  comes  to  Britain. — 
Florentine,  flor'en-tin,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Florence. —n.  A  native  of  Florence; 
a  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

Florin,  flor'in,  n.  [Fr.  florin,  from  It.  flo- 
rino,  first  applied  to  a  Florentine  coin,  be- 
cause stamped  with  a  lily;  It.  fiore,  a 
flower,  from  L.  flos,  floris,  a  flower.]  A 
name  given  to  different  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  of  different  values,  and  to  moneys 
of  account,  in  different  countries;  a  British 
coin,  value  2s.  or  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
sterling. 

Floscular,  Flosculons,  Flosculose, 
flos'ku-ler,  flosTai-lus,  flos'ku-los,  a.  [L. 
floscidus,  dim.  of  flos,  aflower.]  Bot.  applied 
to  composite  flowers,  which  consist  of  many 
florets.— Floscule,  flos'kul,  n.  A  s to  all 
flower;  a  floret. 

FIOSS,  flos,  n.  [It.  floscio,flosso,  soft,  flaccid. 
from  L.  fluxus,  flowing,  loose.]    A  downy 


or  silky  substance  in  the  husks  of  certait 
plants;  untwisted  filaments  of  the  linen 
silk,  &c  —  FloMH-silli,  n.  Floss;  mlk  ttbn 
broken  off  in  unwinding  the  cocoons,  an< 
used  for  coarser  fabrics.— Flossy,  flos'i,  a 
( lonipoied  Of  or  resembling  floss. 

Flotation.  See  Floatation,  unde 
Float. 

Flotilla,  flotil'la,  n.  |S]».  dim.  of  flota,  1 
fleet.]    A  little  fleet;  a  fleet  of  small  vessele' 

Flotsam,  Flotson,  fldt'sam,  fldt'son,  v 
[V linn  float.]  Such  a  portion  of  the  wreel 
of  a  ship  and  the  cargo  as  continues  floatin, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.    Jetham. 

Flounce,  flouns,  v.i.— flounced,  flouncing 
[Akin  N.  and  O.Sw.  flunsa,  to  plunge  abou 
in  water.]  To  throw  one's  self  about  witi 
jerks,  as  if  in  displeasure  or  agitation.  —  1. 
A  sudden  jerking  motion  of  the  body. 

Flounce,  flouns,  n.  [Originally  frounci 
from  Fr.  fronds,  a  plait,  from  fr  oncer,  fron\ 
ser,  to  wrinkle,  from  L.  from,  frontis,  th 
front  or  forehead.  Front.]  A  strip  < 
cloth  sewed  horizontally  round  a  frock  ( 
gown,  with  the  lower  border  loose  an 
spreading.— v.t.  To  deck  with  a  flounce  c 
flounces. 

Flounder,  floun'der,  n.  [Gr.  flunder,  Sv 
flundra,  Dan.  flijnder,  flounder.]  One  c 
the  most  common  of  the  flat-fishes,  foun 
in  the  sea  and  near  tbe  mouths  of  rivers. 

Flounder,  floun'der,   v.i.     [Akin   to   I 
flodderen,  to  flap  like  a  loose  garment.]    T  j 
make  violent  motions  with  the  limbs  an 
body  when  hampered  in  some  manner;  t 
roll  or  tumble  about. 

Flour,  flour,  n.  [Fr.  fleur,  a  flower,  fleur  c 
farine,  flour,  lit.  'flour  of  meal',  the  fine: 
part  of  the  meal;  comp.  flowers  of  sulphu 
Flower  is  merely  another  form.]  The  fine 
ground  meal  of  wheat  or  of  any  other  graii 
the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  by  bol 
ing;  the  fine  and  soft  powder  of  any  su 
stance.  —  v.t.  To  convert  into  flour;  tj 
sprinkle  with  flour.— Flour-box,  Flon) 
dredge,  Flour-dredger,  n.  A  tin  be 
for  scattering  flour.—  Flour-mill,  n. 
millforgrindingandsiftingflour.— Flour; 
flou'ri,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  flon 
covered  with  flour. 

Flourish,  flur'ish,  v.i.   [Fr.  fleurir,  fleuri 
sant,  L.  florere,  to  flower,  to  bloom,  fro 
flos,  floris,  a  flower.     Flora.]     To  gro 
luxuriantly ;    to  increase  and  enlarge ; 
thrive;    to  be  prosperous;    to  increase 
wealth,  comfort,  happiness,  or  honour: 
prosper;  to  live  at  a  certain  period  (said 
authors,  painters,  &c);   to  use  florid  la 
guage ;    to    make    ornamental    strokes 
writing;  to  move  or  be  moved  in  fantast 
irregular  figures;  to  play  a  bold  prelude 
fanfare. — v.t.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  bea 
tiful  figures;   to  ornament   with  anythii 
showy;  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  (Shak 
to  make  bold  or  irregular  movements  wit 
to  hold  in  the  hand  and  swing  about; 
brandish.  —  n.   An  ostentatious  embellis 
ment;  parade  of  words  and  figures;  she1 
a  fanciful  stroke  of  the  pen  or  graver; 
brandishing;    the  waving  of  a  weapon 
something  held  in  the  hand;  the  decoi 
tive  notes  which  a  singer  or  instrument 
performer  adds  to  a  passage.— Flourish 
trumpets,  a  trumpet-call,  fanfare,  or  pi 
lude  performed  on  the  approach  of  ai 
person  of  distinction ;  hence,  any  ostent 
tious    preliminary    sayings    or    doings. 
Flonrlsher,  flur'ish-er,  n.   One  who  floi 
ishes.— Flourishing,  flur'ish-ing,  p.  ai 
a.  Prosperous;  thriving.— Flourishiii 
ly,  flur'ish- ing-li,  adv.    In  a  flourishi 
manner. 

Flon  t,  flout,  v.t.  [D.  fluiten,  fluyten,  to  pi 
on  the  flute,  to  whistle,  to  jeer,  from  flu 
a  flute.  Flute.]  To  mock  or  insult; 
treat  with  contempt  or  disrespect,  to  jt 
at;  to  jibe.— v.i.  To  behave  with  contenij 
often  with  at.— 11.  A  mock;  an  insult. 
Flonter,  flou'ter,  n.    One  who  flouts. 

Flow,  flo,  v.i.    [A. Sax.  fldwan,  to  flow= 
vloeijen,  to  flow;  Icel.  fl.oa,  to  flood;  OH 
flawan,  to  wash ;   from  a  root  seen  in 
pluvius,  rain,  Gr.  pVo,  to  swim;  Skr.  pi 
to  flow.     Akin  are  flood,  flout,  fleet,  & 


Fate,  far,  fr-t,  fafl;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme— the  Fr.  u. 
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l\.  move  along  ni  tho  manner  of  liquids; 

0  run  like  water;  to  melt;  in  proceed  or 

from  e  louroe;  t"  abound;  t"  have 

hbuudance;  to  glide  along  smoothly, 

rithoul    harshness    or    roughness;    to    be 

ntooth  or  pleasant  to  the  ear;  (■>  be  easily 

thly   uttered;    to   hang    loose  and 

.  tin-  tide:    opp I  to 

bl>.    <•  t    l\>  coyer  » Ith  water;  to  ovei  flow, 

\   itreem  of  water  or  other  fluid;  a 

iutflow;   tho  rise  of  the  tide; 

tbundanoe;  copiousness;  undisturbed  and 

iren  movement     Flownge,  flo'ftj,  n.  Acl 

■f  flowing;  stat<' of  being  Bowed.     Flow- 

ng.  tl"  ing,  P  and  a      Moving  as  a  fluid; 

imooth.      Flowlngly,  flo'ing-li, 

Mb     In   >   flowing   manner. —  Flowing- 

l|gl      ■  ing  lies,  n. 

tower,  flou'er,  ».  [O. Fr.  flour,  Mod.Fr. 
■  in  L.  floe,  .tlois,  a  flower,  whence 
,//,   flat  id,  florin,   &c.      Flour    is 

•ally  the  same  word  though  it  has  t alien 

1  different  signification  and  spelling.]    The 

and  gaily-coloured  leaves  or  petals 
■  a  plant;  a  circle  of  leaves  or  leaflets  of 
MM  other  colour  than  green;  a  bloom  or 
more  strictly,  in  bot.  the  organs 
if  reproduction  in  a  phenogatnous  plant, 
onsisting  of,  when  complete,  stamens  and 
■istils  together  with  two  sets  of  leaves 
rhieh  lurround  and  protect  them,  the 
aly*  and  corolla;  the  early  part  of  life  or 
f  manhood;  the  prime;  youthful  vigour; 
OBth;  the  best  or  finest  part;  a  figure  of 
peech;  an  ornament  of  style;  pi.  a  powdery 
y  substance  (as  flowers  of  sulphur); 
he  menstrual  discharge.—  v. i.  To  blossom; 
0  bloom ;  to  flourish. — v.t.  To  embellish 
rith  figures  of  flowers;  to  adorn  with  iini- 
ated  riowers.— Flo  we  rage,  flou'er-aj,  n. 
flowers  in  general.  —  Flower-bud,  n. 
'he  bud  which  produces  a  flower.  — 
'"lower-clock,  n.  A  means  of  measur- 
ng  time  by  a  collection  of  growing  riowers 
iiat  open  and  shut  at  certain  hours  of  the 
ay.  —  Flower  -  de  -  lis,  FJo  wer  -  «le  - 
lice,  flou'er-de-le,  flou'er-de-lus,  n.  [Fr. 
leur  (.'«  lis,  flower  of  the  lily.]  Same  as 
fleur-de-lis.— Flowered,  flou'erd,  p.  and 
.  Embellished  with  figures  of  flowers.— 
•"loweret,  flou'er-et,  n.  A  small  flower; 
floret.  —  Flowerfnl,  flou'er-ful,  a. 
ibounding  with  flowers. — Flower-gar- 
len,  n.  A  garden  iu  which  flowers  chiefly 
re  cultivated— Flower-bead,  n.  Bot. 
capitulum  or  head  of  sessile  flowers,  as 
a  the  daisy.— Floweriuess,  fiou'er-i-nes, 
.  The  state  of  being  flowery;  floridness 
f  speech.  —  Flowering,  flou'er-ing,  p. 
nd  a.  Having  or  producing  flowers.  — 
"lowering-ash,  n.  A  deciduous  tree 
f  Southern  Europe  which  yields  manna. — 
:lowerliig-fern,  n.  A  fine  British  fern, 

0  called  from  the  upper  pinnae  of  the  fronds 
eing  transformed  into  a  handsome  panicle 
overed  with  sporangia.  —  Flowering- 
ush,  n.  A  beautiful  British  plant,  having 
saves  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  a  large  umbel 
f  rose-coloured  flowers. — Flower-leaf, 
.  The  leaf  of  a  flower;  a  petal.— Flower- 
ess,  flou'er-les,  a.  Having  no  flowers.— 
"lowerlessness,  flou'er-les-nes,  n.  State 
f  being  without  flowers.  —  Flower- 
linker,  n.  A  maker  of  artificial  flowers. 
-Flower-piece,  n.  A  painting  or  pic- 
are  of  flowers.— Flowrer-not,  n.    A  pot 

1  which  flowering-plants  or  other  plants 
re  grown.— Flower-show,  n.  An  exhi- 
ition  of  flowers,  generally  competitive. — 
'lower-stalk,  n.    Bot.  the  peduncle  of 

plant,  or  the  stem  that  supports  the  flower 
r  fructification.— Flowery,  flou'er-i,  a. 
'ull  of  flowers;  abounding  with  blossoms; 
ich'y  embellished  with  figurative  language; 
orid. 

town,  flon,  pp.  of  verb  to  fly. 

iuctuute,  fluk'tii-at,  v.i.— fluctuated,  fluc- 
lating.  [L.  fluctuo,  fluctuatum,  from  fluc- 
«,  a  wave,  from  fluo,  to  flow,  whence 
uent,  &c.  Fluent.]  To  move  as  a  wave; 
)  wave;  to  float  backward  and  forward, 
s  on  waves;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady; 
)  be  irresolute;  to  rise  and  fall;  to  be  in 
a  unsettled  state.— v.t.  To  put  into  a  state 
f  fluctuating  or  wave-like  motion—  Fluc- 
nahility,  fluk'tu-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  qual- 
y  of  being  fluctuable.  —  Flint  liable 


iluk 'in  a  ill,  (i.  Capable  <if  fluctuating; 
liable  t<>  fluctuation,     I 'luetiiuiil,  fluk' 

tn  ant,  ii.  I  L,  jtm-t units,  jlitrt iiiiutis  |  Mov- 
ing hke  a  ware;    wareting;    unstead] 

i'lllCllialillU,    link  tu  a  ting,    p,    an<l    0 

Wavering;  moving  in  this  and  thai  direc 
tlon;    riling   ami    falling;    ohangeabls, 
Fluctuation,  fluk  tQ  aahon,  n,  [L  flu* 

tUOtio.]  A  motion  like  that  oi  w.iw:.;  a 
moving  In  this  and  that  direction  ;  a  rising 
and  falling;  a  wavering;  unsteailiness. 

Fine,  Ho,  a,    [Oomp.  O.Fr.  .Hue,  %  Bowing, 

from  fitter.  L  Jltitit,  to  (low.  1  A  pa 
for  smoke  in  |  chimney;  1  pipe  Or  tube  for 
conveying  heat,  as  in  certain  kinds  of 
steam  -boilers,  fee.  Flne-boller,  n.  A 
Bteam- boiler  w  it  h  lines  running  through  the 
part  that  contains  the  water. 

Flue,  Hi),  n.  [Fluff.]  Downy  matter; 
fluff,     Fluej,  ild'i,  a.     Downy;  llutl'y. 

Fluent,  tlu'ent,  a.  |  L.  fluens.  fluentis,  ppr. 
of  fluo,  jlii.ruin,  to  How,  as  in  affluence,  con- 
fluence, influence,  flux,  &c. ;  akin  Gr.  phlyo, 
to  bubble  over.]  Flowing;  ready  in  the 
use  of  words;  having  words  at  command 
and  uttering  them  with  facility  and  smooth- 
ness; voluble;  smooth. — n.  Math,  the  vari- 
able or  flowing  quantity  in  fluxions  which 
is  continually  increasing  or  decreasing. — 
Fluently,  flu'ent-li,  adv.  In  a  fluent 
mauner.— Flnentness.t  flu'ent-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  fluent;  fluency.— Fluency, 
tiii'en-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent; 
readiness  of  utterance;  volubility. 

II 11 II*.  fluf,  n.  [Also  flue;  akin  to  flock,  L.G. 
flog,  flok,  flue.]  Light  down  or  nap  such 
as  rises  from  beds,  cotton,  &c. ;  flue.  — 
Fluffy,  fluf'i,  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
fluff;  giving  off  fluff;  fluey. 

Flngclman.    Same  as  Fugelman. 

Fluid,  flu/id,  n.  [L.  fluidus,  from  fluo,  to 
flow.  Fluent.]  Capable  of  flowing  or 
moving  like  water;  liquid  or  gaseous. — 
n.  A  fluid  body  or  substance;  a  body  whose 
particles  on  the  slightest  pressure  move 
and  change  their  relative  position  without 
separation ;  a  liquid  or  a  gas:  opposed  to  a 
solid.— Fluidity,  flu-id'i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fluid;  a  liquid,  aeriform,  or  gaseous 
state.—  Fluidize,  flu'id-iz,  v.t.  To  convert 
into  a  fluid.  — Fluldness,  flu'id-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  fluid;  fluidity. 

Fluke,  flok,  n.  [Akin  to  G.  flunk,  a  wing, 
the  fluke  of  an  anchor;  comp.  also  Sw.  flik, 
Dan.  flig,  a  flap  or  lappet;  Dan.  anker-flig, 
anchor-fluke.]  The  part  of  an  anchor  which 
catches  in  the  ground;  one  of  the  two  tri- 
angular divisions  constituting  the  tail  of 
a  whale;  billiards,  an  accidental  successful 
stroke;  hence,  any  unexpected  or  accidental 
advantage.  —  Fluky,  flo'ki,  a.  Formed 
like  or  having  a  fluke. 

Fluke,  flok,  a.  [A. Sax.  floe,  a  flat  fish.]  A 
flounder.— Fluke-worm,  n.  A  species 
of  entozoon  which  infests  the  ducts  of  the 
liver  of  various  animals,  especially  those 
of  the  sheep:  also  called  simply  fluke. 

Flume,  flbm,  n.  [Connected  with  flow.] 
The  passage  or  channel  for  the  water  that 
drives  a  mill-wheel;  an  artificial  channel 
for  gold-washing. 

Flummery,  flum'er-i,  n.  [W.  llymry, 
flummery,  oatmeal  steeped  till  sour,  from 
llymyr,  harsh,  llym,  sharp.]  A  sort  of  jelly 
made  of  flour  or  meal;  flour  from  oats 
steeped  in  water  till  sour  and  then  boiled; 
flattery;  empty  compliment;  nonsense. 

Filing,  flung,  pret.  &  pp.  oi  fling. 

Flunkey,  Flnnky,  flung'ki,  n.  [L.G. 
flunkern,  to  flaunt;  D.  flonkeren,  flinkeren, 
to  glitter;  or  from  flank,  one  that  keeps  at 
his  master's  flank.]  A  male  servant  in 
livery;  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  cringing 
flatterer  and  servile  imitator  of  the  aristoc- 
racy; a  male  toady.  —  Flnnkeydom, 
Flunkydom,  flung'ki- dum,  n.  Flun- 
keys collectively;  the  grade  or  condition  of 
flunkeys— Flunkeyism,  Flnnkyism, 
flung'ki-izm,  n.    Servility;  toadyism. 

Fluorite,  flo'or-it,  n.  A  name  of  fluor- 
spar. 

Fluor-spar,  flu'or-spar,  n.  [L.' fluor,  a 
flowing  (from  fluo,  to  flow),  and  spar,  as  in 
felspar;  named  from  its  fusibility  and  from 


being  ni  'I  m  ■  Mux  I  A  mineral  tomi  I 
ooloui  leu  end  Iran  iparenl ,  but  mon    En 
quently  exhibiting  tint*  ol 
blue,  ami  red,  found  In  gn  at    i»  auty  In 
Dei  bj  (ten  known  und<  1  the 

iiann    ..1    Derbyahir*  Spat ,    manufai  t  ui>  <l 

into  various  01na1iHi1i.il  artlclei  Some 
times    called    limply     Fluot  IIiioiis- 

eeuce,  flu-o-res'ens,  »/.  Th<  end  sion  of 
bluish  or  greenJ  h  light  by  oertein  tub 
stan. .  by  the  inrUiole  rayi  ol  the 

solar  spectrum  at  the  rlolel  end    I  lu<»- 
iM'seriil,  tin  0  ree'ent,  «.    Poset  Ming  fluo- 
noe,    Fluoric,  An  or'ik,  a.    P<  rtain 
Ing  to  or  obtained  from  fluoi  ipar,    Fluo* 

rill,  Fluorine,  tlll'o-rin,  n,  An  element 
existing  in  fluor-spar,  of  which  In  ■  free 
state  wo  know  but  little.     Fliiorous,  tin 

o-rus,   o.      Obtained    from    1 ntainlng 

fluor. 

Flurry,  flur'i,  n.  [Of  doubtful  origin  and 
connections;  comp.  Sw.  flurig,  disord 
flur,  disordered  hair.]  A  sudden  blast  or 
gust  of  wind;  a  short  sudden  shower;  agita- 
tion ;  commotion;  bustle.— v.t.  To  put  in 
agitation;  to  excite  or  alarm.  Flurried, 
flur'id,  p.  and  a.  Put  in  agitation;  agitated; 
discomposed;  excited. 

Flush,  flush,  v.i.  [Perhaps  akin  to  flash; 
or  from  O.Fr.  flux,  a  flowing,  a  flush  at 
cards,  from  L.  fluxus.  Flux.]  To  flow 
and  spread  suddenly,  as  the  blood  to  tho 
face;  to  become  suffused;  to  become  sud- 
denly red;  to  blush. — v.t.  To  cause  to  blush 
or  redden  suddenly;  to  elate;  to  excite;  to 
animate  with  joy;  to  wash  out  by  drenching 
with  copious  supplies  of  water;  sporting, 
to  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  off;  to  spring. — 
n.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face;  the 
redness  so  produced;  any  warm  colouring 
or  glow;  sudden  thrill  or  shock  of  feeling; 
bloom;  vigour;  a  rush  or  flow  of  water;  a 
run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  cribbage. 

Flusb,  flush,  a.  [Origin  doubtful.]  Fresh; 
full  of  vigour;  well  supplied  with  money 
(slang);  having  the  surface  even  or  level 
with  the  adjacent  surface.— Flusbness, 
flush'nes,  n.    State  of  being  flush. 

Fluster,  flus'ter,  v.t.  [Icel.  flauster,  fluster, 
flaustra,  to  be  in  a  fluster;  Norweg.  flosa, 
passion.]  To  make  hot  with  drinking;  to 
heat;  to  agitate;  to  confuse.—  n.  Heat;  glow; 
agitation ;  confusion  of  mind.  —  FlllS- 
trated.f  flus'tra-ted,  a.    Flustered. 

Flute,  flot,  n.  [Fr.  flute,  O.Fr.  flaiite,  from 
flaiiter,  from  a  L.L.  flatuare  (giving  flau- 
tare  by  metathesis),  from  L.  flatus,  a  blow- 
ing, from  L.  flo,  flatum,  to  blow  (as  in 
inflate);  akin  flageolet.]  A  musical  wind, 
instrument  consisting  of  a  tapering  tube 
with  six  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  from  one 
to  fourteen  keys  which  open  other  holes; 
a  perpendicular  furrow  or  channel  cut  along 
the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster;  any  simi- 
lar groove  or  channel  in  any  material. — 
v.i.— fluted,  fluting.  To  play  on  a  flute. — 
v.t.  To  play  or  sing  in  notes  resembling 
those  of  a  flute;  to  form  flutes  or  channels 
in.— Fluted,  flo'ted,  p.  and  a.  Channelled; 
furrowed;  7nus.  clear  and  mellow;  flute- 
like.— Fluter,  flo'ter,  n.  A  flutist;  one 
who  makes  grooves  or  flutes.— Flutliia, 
flo-te'na,  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
accordion  kind.— Fluting,  flo'ting,  n.  The 
act  of  forming  a  groove  or  flute;  fluted 
work.— Flutist,  flo'tist,  n.  A  performer 
on  the  flute.— Fluty,  flo'ti,  a.  Soft  and 
clear  in  tone,  like  a  flute. 
Flutter,  flut'er,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  floterian,  to 
fluctuate,  from  flot,  the  sea;  allied  to  float, 
and  to  L.G.  fluttern,  G.  flatter n,  to  flutter.] 
To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without 
flying,  or  with  short  flights;  so  move  about 
with  bustle;  to  move  with  quick  vibrations 
or  undulations;  to  be  in  agitation.— v.t.  To 
agitate;  to  disorder;  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion.—  n.  Quick  and  irregular  motion; 
vibration;  agitation  of  the  mind;  confusion; 
disorder.— Flutter,  n.  A  betting  transac- 
tion; fluttering  of  bank-notes.  (Colloq.)— 
Flntterer,  flut'er-er,  n.  One  who  flutters. 
— Flntterlngly,  flut'er-ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
fluttering  manner. 

Flnylal,  Flnviatic,  FInviatlle,  flo'- 
vi-al,  flo-vi-at'ik,  flo'vi-a-til,  a.  [L.  fluvialis, 
fluviaticus,  fluviatilis,  from  fluvius,  a  river, 


cb,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  gro;      j.iob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 
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from  jiuo.  to  Bow.]    Belonging  to  riven; 

produced  by  liver  action;  growing  or  living 
in  freshwater  rivers.  Fliivlouini'iiH'. 
flo'vi-6-uaareu'',  a.  (hoi.  funned  or  depo 
sited  in  estuaries  or  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  at  the  embouchure  of  a  river. 

Flux,  fluks,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fluxus,  from 
Jtuo,  to  How.  Fi.uknt.]  The  act  of  flow- 
ing; a  flow;  the  flow  of  the  tide,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ebb;  med.  an  extraordinary 
evacuation  from  the  bowels  or  other  part; 
that  which  flows  or  is  discharged;  metal. 
any  substance  or  mixture  used  to  promote 
the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals;  a  liquid 
state  from  the  operation  of  heat. — v.t.  To 
melt  or  to  fuse;  mal.  to  cause  a  flux  or 
evacuation  from;  to  purge — Flnxation, 
tiuk-sa'shon,  n.  A  flowing  or  passing  away, 
aud  giving  place  toothers.— Fluxibl lily, 
Fluxibleness.t  fluk'si-bil-i-ti,  fluk'si-bl- 
nes,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible  OT 
admitting  fusion.  —  Fluxible,  fluk'si-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a 
mineral.— Fluxllity,  fluk-sil'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  admitting  fusion. —  1  lux  ion, 
fluk'shon,  n.  A  flux  or  flowing;  med.  a 
flow  or  determination  of  blood  or  other 
fluid  towards  any  crgan  with  greater  force 
than  natural;  math,  a  differential,  fluxions 
being  au  old  method  of  mathematical 
analysis  superseded  by  the  differential 
calculus.  —  Fluxlonal,  Fluxionary, 
fluk'shon-al,  fluk'shon-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  fluxions;  variable.— Fluxionist,  fluk'- 
shon-ist,  n.    One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

Fly,  fli,  v.i. — pret.^w,  pp.  flown,  ypr.  flying. 
[A. Sax.  fledgan,  G.  fliegen,  Icel.  fljiiga, 
Dan.  flyue,  to  fly;  akin  flee,  flight,  fledge, 
&c]  To  move  through  air  by  the  aid  of 
wings;  to  move  through  the  air  by  the 
force  of  wind  or  other  impulse;  to  rise  in 
air,  as  light  substances;  to  run  or  pass  with 
swiftness;  to  depart  swiftly;  to  run  away; 
to  flee;  to  escape;  to  become  diffused  or 
spread  rapidly;  to  pass  quickly  from  mouth 
to  mouth;  to  burst  in  pieces;  to  flutter, 
vibrate,  or  play,  as  a  flag  in  the  wind. — To 
fly  at,  to  rush  on;  to  fall  on  suddenly. — To 
fly  in  the  face  of,  to  set  at  defiance;  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to.  —  To  fly  open,  to 
open  suddenly  or  with  violence.— To  let  fly, 
to  discharge;  to  throw  or  drive  with  vio- 
lence.— v.t.  To  flee  from;  to  shun;  to  avoid; 
to  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air. — n.  [The 
noun  is  partly  from  A.Sax.  fledge,  the  insect, 
from  fledgan,  to  fly,  like  G.  fliege,  from 
fliegen,  partly  from  the  verb  directly.]  A 
winged  insect  of  various  species,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  that  the 
wings  are  transparent  and  have  no  cases  or 
covers;  a  hook  dressed  so  as  to  resemble  a 
fly  or  other  insect  used  by  anglers  to  catch 
fish;  an  arrangement  of  vanes  upon  a  re- 
volving axis  or  other  contrivance  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  machinery;  a  flier;  one  of  the 
arms  that  revolve  round  the  bobbin  in  a 
spinning-frame,  and  twist  the  yarn  as  it  is 
wound  on  the  bobbin;  a  light  carriage 
formed  for  rapid  motion;  a  hackney-coach; 
a  cab;  a  gallery  in  a  theatre  running  along 
the  side  of  the  stage  at  a  high  level,  where 
the  ropes  for  drawing  up  parts  of  the  scenes, 
&c,  are  worked.— Flier,  Flyer,  fli'er,  n. 
One  that  flies  or  flees;  a  runaway;  a  fugi- 
tive; a  part  of  a  machine  which  by  moving 
rapidly  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion 
of  the  whole;  a  contrivance  for  taking  off 
or  delivering  the  sheets  from  a  printing 
machine.— Fly  bitten ,  fli'bit-n,  a.  Marked 
by  the  bite  of  flies.— Flyblow,  fli'blo,  n. 
The  egg  of  a  fly.— v.t.  To  deposit  a  fly's  egg 
in;  to  taint  with  eggs  which  produce  mag- 
gots. —  Flyblown,  fli'blon,  pp.  or  a. 
Tainted  with  maggots.— Fly-boat,  n.  A 
large  flat-bottomed  Dutch  vessel  with  a 
high  stem;  a  long  narrow  passage  boat, 
swifter  than  the  cargo  boats,  formerly  much 
used  on  canals. — Fly-eatclier,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  catches  flies;  especially, 
a  name  of  various  insessorial  birds  which 
feed  on  flies,  and  two  species  of  which  are 
British.  —  Fly-fishing,  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  angling  for  fish  with  flies,  natural 
or  artificial.— Fly-leaf,  n.  A  blank  leaf 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  pamphlet, 
&c. — Fly-man,  n.  One  who  drives  a  fly. 
— Fly-paper,  n.    A  kind  of  porous  paper 


impregnated  With  poison  for  destroying 
Hies  I  l.v-sicklM'HS,  n.  Fatal  tropical 
di  ease  of  horses,  &o.,  caused  by  germs  in- 
troduced by  bites  of  a  tsetse  fly. -Fly- 
trap, n.  A  trap  to  catch  or  kill  flies;  an 
American  seusitive  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  close  upou  and  capture  insects.— 
Fly-wheel,  u.  A  wheel  with  a  heavy 
rim  placed  on  the  revolving  shaft  of  any 
machinery  put  in  motion  hy  an  irregular 
or  intermitting  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendoring  the  motion  equable  and  regular 
by  means  of  iU  momentum.  Flying- 
bilttrcss,  n.  A  buttress  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  springing  from  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  and  abutting  against  and  serving 
to  support  another  part  of  the  structure.— 
Flying-fish,  n.  One  of  those  fishes  which 
have  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves 
for  a  time  in  the  air  by  means  of  their  large 
pectoral  fins.  —  Flying-fox,  n.  A  bat 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, so  named  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  head  to  that  of  a  fox.— Flying  Dutch- 
Iiiail,  n.  A  spectral  or  phantom  ship  seen 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  believed  to  im- 
port foul  weather  or  danger. — Flying-jib, 
n.  Naut.  a  sail  extended  outside  of  the  jib, 
upon  a  boom  called  the  flying-jib  boom. — 
Flying -lemur,  n.  An  insectivorous 
mammal  having  the  limbs  connected  by 
wide  lateral  folds  of  skin,  which  serve  to 
bear  it  up  when  taking  great  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.— Flying-man,  n.  Aviator. 
— Flylng-phalanger,  n.  A  nocturnal 
marsupial  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia, 
having  a  wing-like  fold  of  skin  similar  to 
that  of  the  flying-lemur.— Flying-shot, 
71.  A  shot  fired  at  something  in  motion. — 
Flying-squid,  n.  A  cephalopod  having 
two  large  lateral  fins,  which  enable  it  to 
leap  high  out  of  the  water.  —  Flying- 
squirrel,  n.  One  of  those  squirrels  that 
have  a  fold  of  skin  extending  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  so  as  to  bear  them  up 
for  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  enable  them 
to  make  very  great  leaps ;  also  a  name  of 
the  tiying-phalanger. 

Foal,  fol,  n.  [A.Sax.  fola,  a  foal;  Icel. 
foli,  Dan.  fole,  D.  veulen,  G.  fohlen,  filllen; 
Cog.  Gr.  polos,  a  foal;  L.  pullus,  a  young 
animal.  Filly  is  a  dim.  from  foal.]  The 
young  of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  either  sex;  a  colt;  a  filly. — v.t.  To 
bring  forth  her  young:  said  of  a  mare  or  a 
she-ass. — v.i.  To  bring  forth  a  foal.— Foal- 
foot, n.    Same  as  ColVs-foot. 

Foam,  fom,  n.  [A.Sax.  fdm=G.feitn,  and 
dial,  faum,  foam;  allied  to  L.  spuma,  foam, 
from  spuo,  to  spit.]  Froth;  spume;  the 
aggregation  of  bubbles  which  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  liquids  by  fermentation  or 
violent  agitation.  —  v.i.  To  gather  foam; 
to  froth;  to  be  in  a  violent  rage. — v.t.  To 
cause  to  foam;  to  throw  out  with  rage  or 
violence:  with  out  (N.T.).— Foamy,  fo'ini, 
a.    Covered  with  foam;  frothy. 

Fob,  fob,  n.  [Allied  to  Prov.  G.  fuppe,  a 
pocket.]  A  little  pocket  made  in  men's 
breeches  or  trowsers,  as  a  receptacle  for  a 
watch. 

Fob,  fob,  v.t.— fobbed,  fobbing.  [Comp.  G. 
foppen,  to  mock,  to  banter.]  To  cheat;  to 
trick;  to  impose  on.    {Shak.) 

Focus,  fo'kus,  n.  pi.  Focuses,  fo'kus-ez, 
or  Foci,  fo'si.  [L.  focus,  a  fire,  the  hearth, 
whence  also  fuel,  fusil.]  A  point  of  con- 
centration; a  central  point;  a  centre  of 
special  activity;  optics,  a  point  in  which 
any  number  of  rays  of  light  meet  after 
being  reflected  or  refracted;  geom.  a  name 
of  two  important  points  on  the  principal 
axis  of  the  ellipse  (which  see).  —  v.t.  To 
bring  to  a  focus;  to  adjust  to  a  focus;  to 
focalize.— Focal,  fo'kal,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  focus. —  Focalize,  fo'kal-iz,  v.t. 
To  bring  to  a  focus;  to  focus.— Focimeter, 
fo-sim'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  finding 
the  focus  of  a  lens. 

Fodder,  fod'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  fodder,  fdder, 
from  fdda,  food=Icel.  fdthr,  ~L.G.foder,  D. 
voeder,  G.  futter,  fodder.  Food.]  Food  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay,  straw,  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetables.  —  v.t.  To  feed 
with  fodder.— Fodderer,  fod'er-er,  n.  One 
who  fodders  cattle. 


Foe,  fo,  n.  I  A.Sax.  fa,  fdh,  an  en.i„y 
from  same  stem  as  final.  Fiend,  Km  i,  j 
An  enemy;  one  who  entertains  persona) 
enmity;  au  enemy  in  war;  a  hostile  0r 
opposing  army;  an  adversary;  one  who 
opposes  anything  (a  foe.  to  virtue).— Foe- 
man,  fo'man,  n.  pi.  Foemen,  fo'men 
An  enemy  in  war;  a  personal  antagonist. 

Foetal,  Foetus,  &c.    Fetal,  Feti  s. 

Fog,  fog,  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  meefog,  a  snow 
storm,  fyge,  to  drive  with  the  wind,  Dan. 
dial,  fuge,  to  rain  fine  and  blow,  Icel.  fok, 
snow-storm.]  A  dense  watery  vapour  ex 
haled  from  the  earth  or  from  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  generated  in  the  atmosphere  aeai 
the  earth;  a  state  of  mental  confusion  or 
uncertainty.—  v.t. t  To  envelop  with  or  an 
with  fog.— Fog-bank,  n.  At  sea  a  bank 
of  fog  sometimes  resembling  land  at  a 
distance.  —  Foggl  ly,  fog'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
foggy  manner.— Foggl  ness,  fog'i-nes,  ft. 
The  state  of  being  foggy.— Foggy,  fog'i,  «. 
Filled  or  abounding  with  fog;  damp  with 
humid  vapours  ■  misty  ;  dull ;  stupid ;  be- 
clouded.—Fog-horn,  h.  A  horn  to  sound 
as  a  warning  signal  in  foggy  weather;  a 
sounding  instrument  for  warning  vessels 
of  their  proximity  to  the  coast  during  a 
fog.— Fog-Signal,  «.  Any  signal  made 
during  fog  to  prevent  accidents;  rail.,  a 
detonating  body  placed  on  the  rails,  which 
explodes  on  the  engine  passing  over  it,  and 
gives  warning  of  danger  ahead,  &c. 

Fog,  fog,  n.  [W.  ffwg,  dry  grass.]  After 
math;  a  second  growth  of  grass;  long  grass 
that  remains  on  land  through  the  winter. 

Fogey,  Fogy,  fo'gi,  n.  [Lit.  one  who  is  in 
a  fog;  or  f rom  fog,  after-grass.]  A  stupid 
fellow;  an  old-fashioned  or  singular  person. 
(Colloq.)  —  Fogcylsm,  Fogyism,  fo'gi 
izm,  n.    The  habits  or  practices  of  a  fogey. 

Foh,  fo,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  abhor 
rence  or  contempt,  like  poh  and  fie. 

Foible,  foi'bl,  n.  [O.Fr.  weak.  Feeble.] 
The  weak  part  of  a  sword;  opposed  to  fortt, 
a  particular  moral  weakness;  a  weak  point; 
a  fault  of  not  a  very  serious  character. 

Foil,  foil,  v.t.  [Fr.  fouler,  to  press,  to  crush, 
to  oppress,  from  stem  of  L.  fullo,  a  fuller. 
To  frustrate ;  to  defeat ;  to  render  vaiD  01 
nugatory,  as  an  effort  or  attempt;  to  baffle; 
to  balk.  —  71.  Defeat;  frustration;  a  blunt 
sword,  or  one  that  has  a  button  at  the  end, 
used  in  fencing.— Foilable,  foila-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  foiled.—  Foiler,  foi'ler,  n 
One  who  foils  or  frustrates. 

Foil,  foil,  n.  [Fr.  feuille,  L.  folium,  a  leal 
(whence  foliage).]  A  leaf  or  thin  plate  01 
metal;  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  undei 
precious  stones  to  improve  their  appearance 
anything  of  a  different  character  whicl 
serves  to  set  off  something  else  to  advantage 
that  which,  by  comparison  or  contrast,  seti 
off  or  shows  more  conspicuously  the  superi 
ority  of  something  else ;  arch,  one  of  tin 
small  arcs  or  hollow  curves  in  the  tracer; 
of  a  Gothic  window,  panel,  &c— Foiled 
foild,  a.    Arch,  having  foils  (a  foiled  arch). 

Foin,  foin,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  fouine,  a  fish 
spear;  or  O.Fr.  foigner,  to  feign,  to  mak 
a  feint.]    To  push  in  fencing.    {Shak.) 

Foison.t  foi'zn,  n.  [Fr.  foison,  from  L 
fusio,  fusionis,  outpouring,  from  fundi 
fusum,  to  pour.  Fuse.]  Plenty;  abuu 
dance.    {Shak.) 

Foist,  foist,  v.t.  [D.  vuist,  fist;  originallj 
it  would  appear,  to  insert  by  clever  move 
ments  of  the  fist;  compare  to  palm  off.]  '. 
insert  surreptitiously,  or  without  warrant 
to  pass  off  as  genuine,  true,  or  worthy.—/' 
A  trick;  an  imposition.— Foister,  fois  tei 
n.    One  who  foists. 

Fokker,  fok'er,  n.  A  German  fightin 
aeroplane,  used  for  short  flights. 

Fold,  fold,  n.  [A.Sax.  fald,  feald,  a  plaii 
a  fold,  fealdan,  to  fold;  cog.  Fris.  fald,  t 
falte,  Goth,  faiths,  a  doubling,  a  plait;  Ice 
falda,  Dan.  folde,  Goth,  falthan, ,  to  tolc 
same  as  -fold  in  twofold,  fivefold.] 
doubling  or  double  of  any  flexible  substano 
as  cloth;  a  plait;  one  part  turned  or  ber 
and  laid  on  another;  a  clasp;  an  embrac 
{Shak.).  [Often  used  following  a  numeri 
in  compounds,  and  then  signifying   times 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 


"OLD  

pj   id    tmrfold,    (our/Hi, 1.    lew/old.  \     rl     TO 

Eg  <<r  Lai  double  or  In  piaut  •    to  i.iy  one 
i  auother  part  of;  to  lay  one  over 
tin*  other,  m  tii>-  hands  or  arms;  t.>  enfold; 
lo  embrace.       v  i.    To  become  folded  or 
I  older,  fol.hr,  n.    Ona  who  01 
ti,:it  winch  folds;  a  lint  knife-like  instru 
iii.-nt  osad  hi  folding  paper.— Folding* 
iloor,  n  pi.    A.  door  in  two  upright  pieot 
vhich  meet   in  the  miiUUe.  —  Folding- 
K|00l.         ^  cainp-stool,  or  similar  stool.  - 
Foldlest,  fold  les,  (i.    Having  no  fold. 
»l«l.  nid,n.    [A-Sax./ot<f=Dan.  fold,8w. 
fold,  11  pen.]    A  pen  or  inclosure 
far  sheep  or  like  animals;  a  flock  of  sheep; 
-  Hp  the  church,  the  tiock  of  Christ. 
1\>  confine  in  a  fold. 
•'ollaceou*.  fo-li-a'shus,  a.    [L.  foliaceus, 
i urn,  a  leaf,  akin  to  Gr.  phyllon,  a 
leaf.]    Leafy;  of  the  nature  or  form  of  a 
leaf;  consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  lamina*. 
Follnuc.  fo  ii-aj,  n.    [Fr.  ftuillagt,  from 
L.  folium.]    Leaves  collectively;  the 
I  a  plant ;  leaves  or  leafy  growths, 
ted   by  sculpture,   &o  — Foliar, 
fo  li  or,  a.    Bot.  inserted  in  or  proceeding 
from  a  leaf.- Foliate,   fo'li-at,   v.t.     To 
beat  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or  lamina;  to 
sever  with  tin-foil,  Ac— a.  Bot.  leafy;  fur- 
nished with  leaves.— Foliated,  fo'li-a-ted, 
p.  and  a.    Consisting  of  plates  or  laminae; 
lamellar:  arch,  containing  foils  (a  foliated 
arch).  —  Foliation,   fo-li-a'shon,  n.     [L. 
folmtio  ]    The  leafing  of  plants;  vernation; 
the  act  of  beating  metal  into  a  thin  plate 
or  toll;  the  operation  of  spreading  foil  over 
a  surface;  the  property  in  certain  rocks  of 
dividing  into  laminae  or  plates;  arch,  the 
foils,  cusps,  &c,  in  the  tracery  of  Gothic 
windows.  —  Follfcrous,   FoFilferous, 
fo-lif'er-us,  fo-li-if'er-us,  a.    Bot.  producing 
leaves.— Folllparous,  fo-li-ip'a-rus,  a. 
Bot.  producing  leaves  only.— Follolate, 
fo'li-o-lat,  a.    Bot.  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  leaflets.— Follole,  fo'li-ol,  ft.    Bot. 
a  leaflet;  a  separate  piece  of  a  compound 
leaf.— Fol  lose,   fo'li-os,  a.  '  Bot.  covered 
closely  with  leaves. 

Folio,  fo'li-o,  ».  [Ablative  case  of  L. 
folium,  a  leaf,  short  for  in  folio.]  A  book 
of  the  largest  size,  formed  of  sheets  of 
paper  once  doubled,  each  sheet  thus  con- 
taining four  pages;  hook-keeping,  a  page,  or 
rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand  pages, 
of  an  account-book,  expressed  by  the  same 
figure;  printing,  the  number  appended  to 
each  page;  law,  a  written  page  of  a  certain 
number  of  words. 

Folk,  fok,  n.  [A.Sax.  folc,  folk,  a  people 
or  nation  =  L.G.  Fris.  Dan.  and  Sw.  folk; 
Icel.  folk;  D.  and  G.  volk;  probably  con- 
nected with  E.  flock;  Lith.  pulkas,  mul- 
titude, crowd;  but  further  connections 
doubtful]  People  in  general;  a  separate 
class  of  people:  though  plural  in  significa- 
tion it  is  frequently  used  with  the  plural 
form  especially  with  a  qualifying  adjective 
(rich  folks,  young  folks).— Folk-etymol- 
ogy, n.  The  popular  form  given  to  words 
in  order  to  explain  their  apparent  meaning 
or  derivation,  as,  for  instance,  White  Sheet 
for  Wytschaete  and  sparrowgrass  for  aspar- 
agus. —  Folk-land,  n.  Public  land  in 
ancient  England  held  by  the  people  in  com- 
mon or  granted  for  a  term  to  individuals.— 
Folk-lore,  n.  Rural  superstitions,  tales, 
traditions,  or  legends.— Folk-speech,  n. 
The  dialect  spoken  by  the  common  people 
of  a  country  or  district. 

Follicle,  fol'li-kl,  n.  [L.  folliculus,  dim.  of 
follis,  a  bag  or  bellows.]  A  little  bag  or 
vesicle  in  animals  and  plants;  a  dry  seed- 
vessel  or  pod  opening  on  one  side  only;  a 
vessel  distended  with  air;  a  gland;  a  minute 
secreting  cavity.— Follicular,  Follicu- 
lons,  fol-lik'u-ler,  fol-lik'u-lus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of  follicles.— Follicn- 
lated.  fol-lik'Q-la-ted,  a.  Having  follicles; 
follicular. 

Follow,  fol'o.  v.t.  [A.S&x.folgianJyligean 
=G.  folgen,  Dan.  fdlge,  Icel.  fylgja,  to  fol- 
low-  By  some  regarded  as  connected  with 
.folk,  full,  &c]  To  go  or  come  after  or  be- 
hind; to  move  behind  in  the  same  direction; 
to  pursue;  to  chase;  to  pursue  as  an  object 
of  desire;  to  go  with  (a  leader);  to  be  led 
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or  guided  by;  to  aooopl  M Authority;  to  take 
as  an  example;  to  copy,  to  ooum  after  In 

1   of  ii rank,  or  offiot .   to  result 

from,  ai  an  effect  from  1  cause  >>r  an  Infer 
enoe  from  premlaei;  to  keep  the  attention 
fixed  upon  while  Ln  progress  (a  speech, 
piece  ox  music,  fee  |;  to  nuclei  itand  the 
meaning,  connection,  or  f  0  walk 

in  (a  road  or  course);  to  praot  las  (a  trade  01 
calling).    To  follow  suit,  in  oard  playing,  to 

play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as  that  first 

played;  hence,  to  follow  the  line  of  oonduct 
adopted  by  a  predecessor.— «.t  To  go  or 

come    after    another;    to    be    posterior    in 

time;  to  result,  as  an  effect  or  an  Infer*  bi  1 
.'.  Follow  and  tucooed  are  applied  to  persons 
Or  things;  eu.su,,  in  modern  literature,  to 
thing!  only.  Succeed  implies  a  coming  into 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  another ; 
<n«ue,  generally  that  which  follows  is  an 
effect  or  result. —  Follower,  fol'o-er,  a. 
Ono  who  follows;  an  adherent;  a  disciple; 
an  imitator;  a  dependant.— Following, 
fol'o-ing,  ft.  A  body  of  followers  or  re- 
tainers.— p.  Being  next  after;  succeeding; 
related,  described,  or  explained  next  after. 

Folly,  foil,  n.  [Fr.  folio,  folly,  from  fol,  a 
fool.  Fool.]  Weakness  of  intellect;  im- 
becility of  mind;  a  weak  or  foolish  act; 
foolish,  weak,  or  light-minded  conduct; 
criminal  weakness. 

Foment,  foment',  v.t.  [Fr.  fomenter,  L. 
fomento,  from  J 'omentum,  for  fovimentum,  a 
warm  application,  from  foveo,  to  warm, 
to  cherish.]  To  apply  warm  lotions  to;  to 
bathe  with  warm  medicated  liquids  or 
warm  water;  to  encourage;  to  abet,  used 
especially  in  a  bad  sense  (to  foment  quar- 
rels).— Fomentation,  fo-men-ta'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  fomenting;  encouragement; 
what  is  used  to  foment;  a  warm  lotion. — 
Fomenter,  fo-men'ter,  n.  One  who  fo- 
ments. 

Fond,  fond,  a.  [O.E.  fonne,  to  be  foolish, 
fond,  stupid;  fon,  a  fool;  akin  to  Icel.  fdna, 
to  play  the  fool;  Sw.  fane,  fatuous.  The 
word  is  properly  a  past  participle,  whence 
the  final  d.]  Foolish;  indiscreet;  impru- 
dent; foolishly  tender  and  loving;  doting; 
relishing  highly;  loving  ardently;  delighted 
with:  followed  by  of;  foolishly  or  extrava- 
gantly prized  (Shak.).— Fondle,  fon'dl,  v.t. 
—fondled,  fondling.  To  treat  with  tender- 
ness ;  to  caress. — Fondling,  fond'ling,  n. 
A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. — 
Fondly,  fondli,  adv.  In  a  fond  manner; 
with  indiscreet  or  excessive  affection;  af- 
fectionately; tenderly.— Fondness,  fond'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  fond;  great  af- 
fection or  liking. 

Font,  font,  it.  [From  L.  fons,  fontis,  a 
fountain.  Fount.J  The  vessel  used  in 
churches  as  the  receptacle  of  the  baptismal 
water. — Fontal.t  fon'tal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  fount,  source,  or  origin. 

Font,  font,  n.  [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondre,  to 
melt  or  found,  from  L.  fundo,  to  pour  out, 
whence  also  found,  foundry.]  A  complete 
assortment  of  printing  types  of  one  size. 

Fontanel,  fon'ta-nel,  n.  [Fr.  fontanelle, 
lit.  a  little  fountain,  from  L.  fons,  a  foun- 
tain.] Anat.  a  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones, 
and  also  between  the  parietal  and  occipital. 

Food,  fbd,  «.  [A.Sax.  fdda,  food,  whence 
fedan,  to  feed;  Dan.  fode,  Sw.  foda,  food; 
from  root  meaning  to  feed,  seen  in  L.  pasco, 
to  feed,  pastor,  a  shepherd.]  Whatever 
supplies  nourishment  to  organic  bodies; 
nutriment ;  aliment ;  victuals ;  provisions  ; 
whatever  feeds,  sustains,  or  nourishes. — 
Foodless,  fod'les,  a.  Not  having  or  not 
supplying  food. 

Fool,  fol,  ft.  [Fr.  fol,  fou,  foolish,  a  fool, 
from  L.L.  follus,  from  L.  folles,  bellows, 
cheeks  puffed  out,  the  follus  or  fool  being 
originally  one  who  made  grimaces.]  One 
who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  the  common 
powers  of  understanding;  an  idiot;  a  natu- 
ral; a  person  who  acts  absurdly,  irrationally, 
or  unwisely;  one  who  does  not  exercise  his 
reason;  a  professional  jester  or  buffoon. — 
To  make  a  fool  of,  to  cause  to  appear  ridi- 
culous.— v.i.  To  act  like  a  fool. — v.t.  To 
make  a  fool  of;  to  befool;  to  deceive;  to 
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Impose  on;   to 

1  or  spend  foolishly  Fooler  * 
er-i,  «  Folly;  the  practice  ol  folly;  an  act 
of  folly;  objei  1  oi  loii)  I  oolhurdliK  hh 
Foolhardltaood,  fdl'har-di-nea,  foi'hai 
di-hud,  n.  Quality  of  being  foolhardy;  mad 
rashness.  — Foolhardily,  tol'hlr-di  11, 
\\  ii  !>  foolbardim  lnolhanli . 

i..i  lar  dL  a,     lO.Fi    fol  hardi  |     Darin* 
without  Judgment;  madh  ianii  and  ■ 
turous:  foolishly  bold.    Byn.  under  Hash 
Foolish,  foliah,  a.    Characterized  by  or 
exhibiting  folly;  weak  m  Intellect:  unwiat 

silly;  vain;  trifling;   ridiculous      I  oollsh- 

ly,  fol'ish-li,  adv,    in  a  foolish  manni  1 

Foolishness,  fbl'ish  nes,  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  foolish;  folly . 
Foolscap,  foiz'kap,  n.  Paper  of  the 
smallest  regular  size  but  one,  its  1 
mark  in  early  times  being  the  outline  of  it 
fool's  head  fund  cap-  Fool's-errand.  1 
An  absurd  or  fruitless  search  or  enter j  ii  1  1 
— Fool's-parslcy,  n.  A  British  plant  n 
sembling  parsley,  commonly  believed  to  be 
poisonous,  but  if  so  only  in  certain  localities. 
Foot,  fut,  n.  pi.  F'eet,  fet.  [A.Sax.  fut,  pi. 
fit  =  Icel.  fdtr,  Sw.  fot,  Goth,  fotus,  (J,.- fit. in  ; 
the  same  word  also  as  L.  pet,  pedis,  Gr. 
pous,  podos,  Skr.  pdda,  a  foot,  from  a  root 
pad,  to  go.]  The  lower  extremity  of  an 
animal's  leg;  the  part  of  the  leg  which 
treads  the  earth  in  standing  or  walking ; 
that  surface  of  the  body  by  which  pro- 
gression is  effected  among  the  mollusca; 
step;  tread;  footfall;  the  part  of  a  stock- 
ing, boot,  &c,  which  receives  the  foot;  the 
lower  end  of  anything  that  supports  a 
body;  the  part  opposite  to  the  head  or  top; 
the  bottom;  soldiers  who  march  and  fight 
on  foot;  infantry,  as  distinguished  from 
cavalry;  a  measure  consisting  of  12  inches, 
taken  from  the  length  of  a  man's  foot; 
pros,  a  certain  number  of  syllables  forming 
a  distinct  part  of  a  verse. — Square  foot,  a 
square  whose  side  is  one  foot  or  any  equi- 
valent area;  144  square  inches.— Cubic  foot, 
a  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and  which 
therefore  contains  1728  cubic  inches  or  any 
equivalent  solid. — By  foot,  on  foot,  by  walk- 
ing.— To  set  on  foot,  to  originate;  to  begin; 
to  put  in  motion. — To  put  one's  best  foot 
foremost,  to  adopt  all  the  means  at  com- 
mand.— Foot-and-mouth  disease,  a  highly 
contagious  affection  which  attacks  the  feet 
and  mouths  of  cattle. — v.i.  To  dance;  to 
walk,  commonly  followed  by  it.— v.t.  To 
kick  or  spurn  (Shak.)t;  to  tread;  to  add  or 
make  a  foot  to  (to  foot  a  stocking  or  boot). 
—Football,  fufbal,  n.  A  ball  made  of 
an  inflated  ox-bladder,  or  a  hollow  globe 
of  india-rubber,  cased  in  leather,  to  be 
driven  by  the  foot;  a  game  played  with  a 
football  by  two  parties  of  players.— Foot- 
bridge, fut'brij,  n.  A  narrow  bridge  for 
foot  passengers.— Footclotll,  fut'kloth,  w. 
A  sumpter  cloth,  or  housings  of  a  horse, 
covering  his  body  and  reaching  to  his  heels. 
—Footed,  fut'ed,  a.  Provided  with  a  foot 
or  feeti:  usually  in  composition.  —  Foot- 
fall, f ut'fal,  n.  A  footstep ;  tread  of  the 
foot— Footgear,  fut'ger,  n.  The  covering 
of  the  feet;  shoes  or  boots.— Foot-guards, 
1i.pl.  A  body  of  infantry  so  called. — Foot- 
hold, futliold,  n.  That  on  which  one  may 
tread  or  rest  securely;  firm  standing;  foot- 
ing; stable  position;  settlement. — Foot- 
ing, fut'ing,  n.  Ground  for  the  foot;  estab- 
lished place;  permanent  settlement;  foot- 
hold; basis;  foundation;  tread;  walk  {Stok.); 
relative  condition;  state  (on  a  footing  of 
equality).  —  To  pay  one's  footing,  to  pay 
something  by  way  of  entrance  money,  as 
on  entering  a  new  place  to  prosecute  one's 
trade.— Foot-iron,  n.  A  carriage-step;  a 
fetter  for  the  feet.— Foot-jaw,  n.  The 
limb  of  a  crustacean,  modified  so  as  to  serve 
in  mastication.— Foot-lights,  n.  pi.  A 
row  of  lights  in  a  theatre  on  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  serving  to  light  it  up.  — 
Footman,  fut'man,  n.  An  infantry  sol- 
dier; a  male  servant  whose  duties  are  to 
attend  the  door,  the  carriage,  the  table,  &c. ; 
a  man  in  waiting. — Footmark,  fut'mark, 
n.  A  track;  mark  of  a  foot.— Foot-note, 
n.  A  note  of  reference  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page. — Foot-pace,  n.  A  slow  step,  as  in 
walking.— Footpad,  fut'pad,  n.  A  high- 
wayman  that  robs  on  foot.— Foot-pas- 
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sengcr,  n.     One  who  travels  on  foot.— 
Footpath,   fut'path,  n.     A  narrow   path 

for  foot-passengers  only.  --  Foot-pave- 

innil,  R,  A  paved  way  for  passengers  on 
foot  ;  a  footway.— Foot-pound,  n.  The 
British  unit  of  work  or  energy;  the  work 
done  in  raising  one  pound  weight  through 
a  height  of  one  foot  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  -Footprint,  fut'print,  n.  The 
mark  of  a  foot.— Foot-raw,  n.  A  race 
performed  by  men  on  foot.  Foot-rot,  n. 
A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep.  —  Foot-  r  11  le, 
it.  A  rule  of  12  inches  long;  a  rule  for  taking 
measurements  in  feet  and  inches.— Foot- 
slogger, slog'er,  n.  An  infantryman. — 
Foot -soldier,  n.  A  soldier  that  serves  on 
foot.— Foot-sore,  a.  Having  the  feet  ren- 
dered sore  or  tender,  as  by  much  walking. — 
Footstalk,  fut'stak,  n.  Bot.  a  petiole; 
the  stalk  supporting  a  leaf;  zool.  a  process 
resembling  the  footstalk  in  botany;  a  pe- 
duncle.— Footstep,  fut'step,  n.  The  mark 
or  impression  of  the  foot;  footprint;  tread; 
footfall;  sound  of  the  step.— Footstool, 
fut'stol,  n.  A  stool  for  the  feet  when  sit- 
ting.—Foot-warmer,  n.  A  contrivance 
for  warming  or  keeping  warm  the  feet. — 
Footway,  fut'wa,  n.  A  path  for  pas- 
sengers on  foot.— Foot-worn,  p.  and  a. 
Worn  by  the  feet;  foot-sore. 
Fop,  fop,  n.  [D.  foppen,  to  banter,  to  make 
a  fool  of,  fopper,  a  wag. J  A  vain  man  of 
weak  understanding  and  much  ostentation; 
a  gay,  trifling  man;  a  coxcomb;  a  dandy. — 
Foplliig,  fop'ling,  n.  A  petty  fop.— Fop- 
pery, fop'er-i,  ».  The  characteristics  of  a 
fop;  showy  folly;  idle  affectation;  dandyism. 
—  Foppish,  fop'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
fop;  vain  of  dress;  dressing  in  [the  extreme 
of  fashion;  affected  in  manners.  —  Fop- 
pishly, fop'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  foppish  man- 
ner—Foppishness,  fop'ish-nes,  n. 

For,  for,  prep.  [A.Sax.  for,  for,  because 
of,  instead  of;  D.  voor,  G.  fur,  Goth,  faur, 
for — allied  to  E.  fore,  far,  fare;  L.  pro,  for 
or  in  place  of;  Skr.  pra,  before:  before,  in 
advance,  is  the  root-meaning.  The  prefix 
for-  in  forbid,  &c,  is  different  from  this.] 
In  the  place  of;  instead  of:  indicating  sub- 
stitution or  equivalence;  corresponding  to; 
accompanying  (groan  for  groan);  in  the 
character  of;  as  being  (he  took  it  for  truth); 
toward;  with  the  intention  of  going  to; 
with  a  tendency  to  (an  inclination/or  drink); 
conducive  to;  tending  towards;  in  expecta- 
tion of;  with  a  view  to  obtain;  in  order  to 
arrive  at,  get,  or  procure  (to  wait  for  money, 
he  writes  for  money);  suitable  or  proper  to; 
against;  with  a  tendency  to  resist  and  de- 
stroy (a  remedy  for  the  headache) ;  because 
of;  on  account  of;  by  reason  of  (for  want 
of  time)  [in  this  usage  but  comes  very  often 
before  the  for];  on  the  part  of;  in  relation 
to  (easy  for  you,  but  difficult  for  me) ;  in 
proportion  to  (tall  for  his  age);  through  a 
certain  space;  during  a  certain  time;  ac- 
cording to;  as  far  as;  so  far  as  concerns; 
notwithstanding  (it  may  be  so  for  anything 
I  know) ;  in  favour  of;  on  the  part  or  side 
of  (to  vote  for  a  person);  desirous  to  have; 
willing  to  receive  [in  this  sense  often  in 
interjections:  O  for  revenge!];  to  take  up 
the  part  or  character  of  (nature  intended 
him  for  a  usurer) ;  having  so  much  laid  to 
one's  account;  to  the  amount  of  (he  failed 
for  ten  thousand).  .".  For  was  at  one  time 
common  before  the  infinitives  of  verbs  to 
denote  purpose;  but  this  usage  is  now  vul- 
gar.— For  all  the  world,  of  everything  else 
in  the  world;  in  every  respect;  exactly  (an 
animal  for  all  the  world  like  a  mouse). — For 
ever.  Ever. — conj.  For  the  cause  or  reason 
that;  because:  a  word  by  which  a  reason  is 
introduced  of  something  before  advanced, 
being  really  a  preposition  governing  a 
clause. — For  as  much  as,  or  forasmuch  as, 
in  consideration  that;  seeing  that;  since. 

Forage,  for'aj,  n.  [Fr.  fourrage,  O.Fr. 
forrage,  from  forre,  forage;  from  the  old 
German  or  Scandinavian  word  equivalent 
to  E.  fodder.]  Food  of  any  kind  for  horses 
and  cattle ;  the  act  of  searching  for  provi- 
sions.— v.i.— foraged,  foraging.  To  collect 
forage;  to  roam  in  search  of  food  or  pro- 
vender. —  v. t.  To  collect  forage  from;  to 
supply  with  forage.— Forage-cap,  For- 
aglng-cap,  n.    A  military  cap  worn  by 


soldiers  sent  out  to  forage,  or  when  in 
fatigue-dress.-  Forager,  for'ft-jer,  n.  One 
thai  forages. 

Foramen,  fO-ra'men,  n.  pi,  Foramina, 

fo  rain'i-na.  [L.,  from  foro,  to  bore.  |  A 
small  natural  opening  or  perforation  in 
parts  of  animals  or  plants;  an  opening  by 
which  nerves  or  blood-vessels  obtain  a  pas- 
k;ik<'  through  bones.  —  Fornilliliatcd,  fo- 
ram'i-na-ted,  a.  Having  foramina  or  little 
holes.— Foram  ill  iter,  fo-ra-min'i-fer,  n. 

tL.  foramen,  foraminit,  a  hole,  and  fero,  to 
•ear.]  An  individual  of  the  Foraminifera. 
— Foraminlfera,  fo-ram'i-nif'er-a,  n.  pi. 
An  order  of  minute  animals  belonging  to 
the  protozoa,  furnished  with  a  shell,  simple 
or  complex,  usually  perforated  by  pores 
(whence  the  name).  —  Foramiliiferal, 
Foramlniferous,  fo-ram'i-nif"er-al,  fo- 
ram'i-nif'er-us,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Forami- 
nifera.— Forami mile,  fo-ram'i-nul,  n.  A 
minute  foramen. 

Forasmuch,  for-az-much',  conj.  Under 
For. 

Foray,  for'a,  v.t.  [A  form  of  forage.]  To 
ravage;  to  pillage.—  n.  The  act  of  foraging; 
a  predatory  excursion;  booty.— Forayer, 
for'a-er,  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  foray; 
a  marauder. 

Forbade,  for-bad',  pret.  of  forbid. 

Forbear,  for-bar',  v.i.— forbore  (pret.),  for- 
borne (pp.).  [Prefix  for,  intens.,  and  bear; 
A.Sax.  forberan,  forbceran.]  To  cease;  to 
refrain  from  proceeding;  to  pause;  to  de- 
lay; to  be  patient;  to  restrain  one's  self 
from  action  or  violence.  —  v.t.  To  avoid 
voluntarily;  to  abstain  from;  to  omit;  to 
avoid  doing;  to  treat  with  indulgence^. — 
Forbearance,  for-bar'ans,  n.  The  act 
of  forbearing;  restraint  of  passions;  long- 
suffering;  indulgence  towards  those  who 
injure  us;  lenity. — Forbearer,  for-bar'er, 
n.  One  who  forbears.— Forbearing,  for- 
bar'ing,  p.  and  a.  Having  forbearance; 
long-suffering.— Forbearingly,  for-bar'- 
ing-li,  adv.    In  a  forbearing  manner. 

Forbid,  for-bid',  v.t.— pret.  forbade;  pp. 
forbid,  forbidden;  forbidding.  [Prefix  for, 
implying  negation,  and  bid.]  To  prohibit; 
to  interdict;  to  command  to  forbear  or  not 
to  do;  to  refuse  access;  to  command  not  to 
enter  or  approach;  to  oppose;  to  hinder;  to 
obstruct  (a  river  forbids  approach). — For- 
hlddnncct  for-bid'ans,  n.  Prohibition; 
command  or  edict  against  a  thing. — For- 
bidden, for-bid'n,  p.  and  a.  Prohibited; 
interdicted.— Forbidden-fruit,  n.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  prohibited  to 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise;  the  fruit  of  the 
shaddock  when  of  small  size. — Forbidder, 
for-bid'er,  n.  One  who  forbids. — Forbid- 
ding, for-bid'ing,  a.  Repelling  approach; 
repulsive;  raising  abhorrence,  aversion,  or 
dislike.  —  Forbiddingly,  for-bid'ing-li, 
adv.  In  a  forbidding  manner;  repulsively. 
— Forbiddlngness,  for-bid'ing-nes,  n. 

Forcat,  for-s'a,  n.  [Fr.,  from  forcer,  to 
force.]  A  French  convict  condemned  to 
forced  labour;  a  galley-slave. 

Force,  fors,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  forcia, 
fortia,  from  L.  fortis,  strong;  seen  also  in 
fort,  fortitude,  fortress,  comfort,  effort,  &c] 
Active  power;  vigour;  might;  strength; 
energy;  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  the 
active  phenomena  occurring  in  the  material 
world;  that  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce change;  one  of  the  modes  or  forms  in 
which  energy  is  exhibited  in  nature,  as  heat 
or  electricity;  momentum;  the  quantity  of 
energy  or  power  exerted  by  a  moving  body; 
violence;  power  exerted  against  will  or 
consent;  moral  power  to  convince  the  mind; 
influence;  validity;  power  to  bind  or  hold 
(the  force  of  an  agreement);  a  military  or 
naval  armament;  a  body  of  troops;  an 
army  or  navy;  a  body  .of  men  prepared  for 
action  in  other  ways  (a  police  force).— v.t.— 
forced,  forcing.  To  compel;  to  constrain 
to  do  or  to  forbear,  by  the  exertion  of  a 
power  not  resistible;  to  impel;  to  press, 
drive,  draw,  or  push  by  main  strength;  to 
compel  by  strength  of  evidence  (to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind);  to  ravish;  to  vio- 
late (a  female);  to  twist,  wrest,  or  over- 
strain; to  assume,  or  compel  one's  self  to 


give  utterance  or  expression  to  (to /ore*  a 
smile);  to  ripen  or  bring  to  maturity  by 
heat  artificially  applied.  —  Force  dc 
chevnl,  n.  [Fr.  for  horse-power.]  a 
French  unit  of  power,  equal  to  lh  kilo- 
gramme-metres per  sec,  that  is,  5424  fool 
pounds  per  sec.  nearly,  or  rather  less  than 
the  British  horse- power.  — Forced,  form, 
p.  and  o.  Unnaturally  assumed;  con- 
strained; affected;  overstrained;  unnatural 
—  Forcedly,  for'sed-li,  adv.  In  a  f 
manner;  constrainedly;  unnaturally.-  For- 
ced ness,  for'sed-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  forced.— Forceful,  fors'ful,  a.  Pos- 
sessing force;  powerful;  driven  with  force; 
acting  with  power;  impetuous  (Shale.).— 
Forcefillly.fors'ful-li,  adv.  Violently;  im- 
petuously.—Forceless,  fors'les,  a.  Having 
little  or  no  force;  feeble;  impotent.— 
Force-pump,  Forcliig-punip,  n.  A 
pump  which  delivers  the  water  by  means  of 
pressure  or  force  directly  applied,  so  as  to 
eject  it  forcibly  to  a  great  elevation:  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  pump  that  raises  water 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  simply.— Forcer, 
for'ser,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  forces.— 
Forcible,  for'si-bl,  a.  Having  force;  ex- 
ercising force;  powerful;  strong;  marked 
by  force  or  violence;  violent. — Forcible- 
feeble,  a.  [From  Shakspere's  character 
Feeble — '  most  forcible  Feeble '.]  Striving  to 
be  or  appear  vigorous  but  in  reality  feeble. 
— n.  A  feeble  writer  who  wants  to  appear 
vigorous.— Forcibleness,  for'si-bl-nes,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  forcible. 
—Forcibly,  for'si-bli,  adv.  In  a  forcible 
manner.— Forcing,  for'sing,  n.  Hort.  the 
art  of  raising  plauts,  flowers,  and  fruits  at 
an  earlier  season  than  the  natural  one  by 
artificial  heat. 

Force,  fors,  n.  [Icel.  fors,  Dan.  fos,  a 
waterfall.]  A  waterfall.  (North  of  Eng- 
land.) 

Force,  fors,  v.t.  [Same  &s  farce;  or  perhaps 
from  force,  in  old  sense  of  to  season,  force- 
meat being  thus  highly  seasoned  meat.]  To 
stuff;  to  farce.— Forcemeat,  fors'met,  n. 
Cookery,  meat  chopped  fine  and  seasoned, 
either  served  up  alone  or  used  as  stuffing, 
farced  meat,  by  corruption. 

Forceps,  for'seps,  n.  [L.,  from/or  in  formus, 
warm,  and  capio,  to  take.]  A  two-bladed 
instrument  on  the  principle  of  pincers  or 
tongs  for  holding  anything  difficult  to  be 
held  by  the  hand:  used  by  surgeons,  den- 
tists, jewellers,  &c— Forcipate,  Ford- 
pated,  for'si-pat,  for'si-pa-ted,  a.  Formed 
like  a  forceps.— Forcipatlon,  for-si-pa'- 
shon,  n.  Torture  by  pinching  with  forceps 
or  pincers. 

Forclose,  Forclosure.  Same  as  Fore- 
close, Foreclosure. 

Ford,  ford,  n.  fA.Sax.  ford,  connected 
with  faran,  to  go,  to  fare;  comp.  G.  furt,  a 
ford,  fahren,  to  go;  allied  to  6r.  poros,  a 
passage;  E.  ferry.]  A  place  in  a  river  or 
other  water  where  it  may  be  passed  by 
man  or  beast  on  foot  or  by  wading.— v.t.  To 
pass  or  cross  (a  stream)  by  wading;  to 
wade  through.  —  Fordable,  for'da-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  forded.  —  Fordable- 
liess,  for'da-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
fordable. 

F'ordo,  for-do',  v.t.— fordid  (pret.),  fordone 
(pp.).     [Prefix  for-,  intens.,  and  do.]    To 

■  destroy;  to  undo;  to  ruin;  to  exhaust, 
overpower,  or  overcome,  as  by  toil. 

Fore,  for,  a.  [A.Sax.  fore,  foran,  before; 
D.  voor,  Dan.  for,  G.  vor,  before;  Goth. 
faura,  for;  L.  pra,  before,  pro,  for,  por  (as 
in  porrigere,  to  extend),  Gr.  paros,  Skr.  pra, 
puras— before.  Akin  far,  for,  fare.  First 
and  foremost  are  its  superlatives.]  Ad- 
vanced, or,  locally,  in  advance  of  some- 
thing: opposed  to  hind  or  hinder;  coming 
first  in  time:  opposed  to  after;  anterior; 
prior;  antecedent;  in  front  or  toward  the 
face;  situated  towards  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
—Fore  and  aft  (naut.),  in  a  direction  from 
stem  to  stern ;  fore-and-aft  sail,  a  sail,  such 
as  a  jib  or  spanker,  that  has  a  position 
more  or  less  in  this  direction. — n.  Used  in 
the  phrase  to  the  fore,  that  is,  alive;  remain- 
ing still  in  existence;  not  lost,  worn  out, 
or  spent. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abnne— the  Fr.  «. 
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■'oreadmoiilsli.  Wr-ad-monlah,  v.t.    To 

admonish  beforehand. 

■'nrenrm,  for  huh',  v.t.  To arm  or  prepare. 

for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  tunc  of 

■ted 

■'oronrin.  for  arm,  ».    That  pari  of  the 

arm  whiob  Li  between  the  elbow  and  the 

r«rebode,   Wr  b6d',    v  t     foreboded,  fort- 

To  bode  beforehand;  foretell;  to 
be  prescient  of;  to  feel  a  secret 
sense  of,  as  of  a  calamity  about  to  happen. 
Forebodement,  for-bod'ment,  ».  The 
•  foreboding.— Fore  boder,  for-bo'- 
One  who  forebodes. 
■'orcenst.  for  kast',  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
cast.    To  cast  or  scheme  beforehand;   to 
plan  before  execution;  to  calculate  before- 
hand; to  estimate  in  the  future. — v.i.    To 
form  a  scheme  previously;  to  contrive  be- 
forehand.— ».  (for'kast).      Previous  contri- 
vance or  determination;  foresight;  a  guess 
or  estimate  of  what  will  happen.  — Fore- 
raster,  for-kas'ter,  ft.    One  who  forecasts. 
Forecastle,  for'kas-1;   sailors'  pronuncia- 
tion, fok'sl.  >t.     A  short  raised  deck  in  the 
forepart  of  a  ship;  the  forepart  of  a  vessel 
where  the  sailors  live. 

Forecliosen.  for'pho'zn,  a.  Chosen  or 
elected  beforehand. 

Foreclose,  for-kloz',  v.t.— foreclosed,  fore- 
closing. [Fore  for  Fr.  prefix  for  (as  in  for- 
feit), from  L.  foris,  away,  out  of  doors.]  To 
preclude;  to  stop;  to  prevent.  —  To  foreclose 
a  mortgage,  to  compel  the  mortgager  to 
pay  the  money  due  on  it,  or  forfeit  his  right 
to  the  estate.— Foreclosure,  for-klo'zur, 
n.  The  act  of  foreclosing. 
Foredate,  for-dat',  v.t.  To  date  before 
the  true  time;  to  antedate. 
Foredeek,  for'dek,  n.  The  forepart  of  a 
deck  of  a  ship. 

Foredesitiu,  for-de-sln'  or  de-zin',  v.t.  To 
design  or  plan  beforehand;  .to  intend  pre- 
viously. 

Foredetennliie.  for-de-ter'min,  v.t.    To 
determine  beforehand. 
Foredge,  for'ej,  n.    The  front  edge  of  a 
book  or  folded  sheet,  &c. 
Foredlspose,  for-dis-poz',  v.t.    To  dispose 
or  bestow  beforehand. 
Foredo,  for-do',  v.t.—foredid  (pret.),  /ore- 
don*  (pp.).    To  do  beforehand. 
Foredoom,  for-dom',  v.t.  To  doom  before- 
hand; to  predestinate. 
Foredoor,  for'dor,  ».     The  door  in  the 
front  of  ai  house;   in  contradistinction  to 
backdoor. 

Fore-end,  for'end,  ft.  The  end  in  front; 
the  anterior  part. 

Forefather,  for'fa-THer,  n.    An  ancestor. 

Forefend,  for-fend',  v.t.    To  fend  off;  to 

avert;  to  prevent  the  approach  of;  to  forbid 

or  prohibit. 

Forefinger,  for'fing-ger,  n.     The   finger 

next  to  the  thumb;  the  index. 

Forefoot,  for'fut,  n.    One  of  the  auterior 

feet  of  a  quadruped  or  multiped. 

Forefront,  for'frunt,  n.  The  foremost 
part  or  place. 

Foregather,  for-gaTH'er,  v.i.  Same  as 
Forgather. 

Forego,  for-go',  v.t.    To  forgo  (which  see). 

Forego,  for-go',  v.t.— forewent  (pret.),/o?'e- 
gone  (pp.).  To  go  before;  to  precede. — 
Foregoer,  for-go'er,  n.  One  who  goes  be- 
fore another;  an  ancestor;  a  progenitor. — 
Foregoing,  for-go'ing  or  for'go-ing.p.  and 
a.  Preceding;  going  before,  in  time  or  place; 
antecedent.— Foregone,  for-gon'  or  for'- 
gon,  p.  and  a.  Past ;  preceding ;  predeter- 
mined; made  up  beforehand. 
Foreground,  for'ground,  n.  The  part  of 
a  picture  which  is  represented  so  as  to  ap- 
pear nearest  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Forehand,  fortiand,  n.  The  part  of  a 
horse  which  is  before  the  rider;  the  chief 
part  (Shak.);  advantage;  superiority  (Shak.). 
—a.  Done  sooner  than  is  regular;  anticipa- 
tive;  done  or  paid  in  advance. 


Forehead,  f"i  owl  Of  forVd,  "  The  part 
of  tin-  face  irhlofa  extendi  from  the  usual 

hue  of  hair  on  the  top  of  tin    head  to  the 

eye.s,    the   IllOM 

Foreign,  for'in.  O.  \Vr.  foruiu,  from  L  1< 
foraiitHs.  frOU  I,,  /iimi.i,  out  ol  doOfl  (iiIho 
in    '••rest)     name    root    as    B,    dOOT,      As   in 

tovtreim   the  ;/  has  been  Improperly  In- 
1  1    Belonging  or  relating  to  another 

nation  or  round);  not  of  the  country  in 
which  one  resides;  alien;  extraneous;  not 
our  own  ;  remote;  not  belonging;  not  con 
niedd;  Irrelevant;  not  to  the  purpose:  with 
to  or  from.  Foreigner,  for'in  er,  ft,  A 
person  horn  in  or  belonging  to  a  foreign 
country;  an  alien  .—  Foreign  ism,  for'in- 
izm,  ft,  Foreignness;  a  foreign  idiom  or 
custom.— Forelgiiness,  forln-nas,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  foreign. 

Forejudge,  fdr-juj',  v.t.  To  judge  before- 
hand or  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof; 
to  prejudge.— Forejiidgmciit,  for-juj'- 
ment,  n.    Judgment  previously  formed. 

Foreknow,  for-no',  v.t.— foreknew  (pret), 
forcknoxun  (pp.).  To  have  previous  know- 
ledge of;  to  know  beforehand.  —  F'ore- 
knowable,  for-no'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  foreknown.  —  Forekliowlngly, 
for-no'ing-li,  adv.  With  foreknowledge ; 
deliberately.— Foreknowledge,  for-nol'- 
ej,  n.  Knowledge  of  a  thing  before  it  hap- 
pens; prescience. 

Foreland,  for'land,  n.  A  promontory  or 
cape;  a  headland. 

F'oreleg,  for'leg,  n.  One  of  the  front  or 
anterior  legs,  as  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &c. 

Forelock,  for'lok,  n.  The  lock  or  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. — 
To  take  time  by  the  forelock,  to  make  prompt 
use  of  anything;  to  let  no  opportunity 
escape. 

Foreman,  for'man,  n.  pi.  Foremen,  for'- 
men.  The  first  or  chief  man;  the  chief 
man  of  a  jury  who  acts  as  their  speaker;  a 
chief  workman  who  superintends  others. 

Foremast,  for'mast,  n.  The  mast  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  which  is  placed  before 
the  other  or  the  others. 

Foremen tloned,  for'men-shond, a.  Men- 
tioned before;  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
of  the  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Foremost,  for'mostorfor'inost,  a.  [Should 
have  been  formest  (to  correspond  with 
former),  being  the  A. Sax.  formest,  a  double 
superlative,  from  forma,  first,  foremost  (it- 
self a  superlative),  and  the  -est  of  superla- 
tives: the  spelling  has  been  modified  by 
confusion  with  most;  so  also  hindmost,  in- 
most, outmost.]  First  in  place,  station, 
honour,  or  dignity;  most  advanced;  first  in 
time. 

Forename,  for'nam,  n.  A  name  that  pre- 
cedes the  family  name  or  surname. — Fore- 
named,  for'namd,  a.  Named  or  men- 
tioned before. 

Forenoon,  for'non,  n.  The  part  of  the 
day  that  comes  before  noon;  the  part  from 
morning  to  mid-day. 

Forensic,  Forensical,  fo-ren'sik,  fo- 
ren'si-kal,  a.  [FromL.  forensis,  from  forum, 
a  court,  a  forum  ;  akin  forest.]  Belonging 
to  courts  of  justice  or  to  public  discussion 
and  debate;  used  in  courts  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  in  public  discussions. — Forensic 
medicine,  medical  jurisprudence. 

Foreordain,  for'or-dan,  v.t.  To  ordain 
or  appoint  beforehand ;  to  preordain ;  to 
predestinate.— Foreordlnatlon,  for-or'- 
di-na"shon,  n.  Predetermination;  predes- 
tination. 

Forepart,  for'part,  n.  The  most  advanced 
part,  or  the  first  in  time  or  place;  the  an- 
terior part;  the  beginning. 

Forepayment,  for'pa-ment,  n.  Payment 
beforehand;  prepayment. 

Forepeak,  for'pek,  n.  Naut.  the  part  of  a 
vessel  in  the  angle  of  the  bow. 

Forernn,  for-run',  v.t.  — foreran  (pret.), 
forerun  (pp.),  forerunning  (ppr.).  To  run 
before;  to  come  before,  as  an  earnest  of 
something  to  follow.— Forerunner,  for- 
run'er,  n.    A  messenger  sent  before  to  give 


notioe  of  the  approach  of  otban;  ■  har- 
binger;  a  ilgn  foreshowing  lomething  to 
follow. 

Foreaaldi  foVaed,  «    Spoken  of  or  men 
t loned  i"  1 
foresail,  for'sai,  n     Naut   tin-  principal 

sail  set  011  the  Ion  must . 
Foresee,  for  si:',  v.t      foresaw  (pn-i   ), 

mm  hip).    To  see  beforehand;   to  ■■■ 
know  before  it  happens;  to  have  1  n 

of;  to  foreknow.      V.i,  To  1  m in  1   ■ 

Foreseeing,  for-se'iiig,  ]i.  and  a      Pn 
scient;  foresighted.     Foresccr,  for  ne'er, 
H,     ( hie  who  foresees. 

I -orcsliado  w  for-shad'o,  v.t.  To  shadow 
or  typify  beforehand 

Foreahew,  fOr-sho',  v.t.  Same  as  Fore- 
show. 

Foreshore,  for'shor,  ft.  The  slotting  part 
of  a  shore  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark. 

Foreshorten,  for-shor'tn,  v.t.  Persp.  to 
represent  or  depict  (as  an  arm,  a  branch, 
directed  towards  the  spectator)  with  the 
due  impression  of  length,  prominence,  and 
relative  position. 

Foreshot,  for'shot,  ft.  The  ooarBe  spirit 
that  first  comes  over  in  distilling. 

Foreshow,  for-sho',  v.t.  —  foreshowed 
(pret.),  foreshown  (pp.).  To  show,  represent, 
or  exhibit  beforehand;  to  prognosticate;  to 
foretell.  —  F'oreshower,  for-sho'er,  n. 
One  who  foreshows. 

Foreside,  for'sid,  n.    The  front  side. 

Foresight,  for'slt,  n.  The  act  or  power  of 
forseeing;  prescience;  foreknowledge;  pro- 
vident care  for  the  future ;  prudence  in 
guarding  against  evil;  wise  forethought; 
the  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.— Fore- 
sighted,  for'sl-ted,  a.  Having  foresight; 
prescient;  provident. 

Foreskin,  for'skin,  n.  The  fold  of  skin 
that  covers  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
male  member  of  generation;  the  prepuce. 

Fore  spend,  for-spend',  v.t.  [Fore,  for 
prefix  for,  intens.]  To  weary  out;  to  ex- 
haust.— Forespent,  for-spent',  p.  and  a. 
Tired  out;  exhausted. 

Forest,  for'est,  n.  [O.Fr.  forest,  Mod.Fr. 
forit,  from  L.L.  foresta,  a  forest,  from  L. 
foris,  foras,  out  of  doors,  abroad ;  akin  for- 
eign, forensic]  An  extensive  wood,  or  a 
large  tract  of  land  covered  with  trees;  a 
tract  of  mingled  woodland  and  open  uncul- 
tivated ground;  a  district  wholly  or  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  chase;  a  royal 
domain  kept  separate  for  such  purposes, 
and  subject  to  its  own  laws,  courts,  and 
officers.— a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest; 
sylvan;  rustic. — v.t.  To  convert  into  a  forest. 
— Forestage,  for'es-taj,  n.  Law,  a  duty 
payable  in  connection  with  a  royal  forest. 
— Forestal,  for'es-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
forest. — Forester,  for'es-ter,  n.  An  officer 
appointed  to  watch  or  attend  to  a  forest; 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  a  forest  or  forestB; 
one  whose  occupation  i&  to  manage  the 
timber  on  an  estate.— Forest! lie,  for'es- 
tm,  a.  Pertaining  to  forests;  living  in 
forests. —  Forest-marble,  n.  Geol.  an 
argillaceous  laminated  shelly  limestone:  so 
called  from  Whichwood  Forest,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  the  finer  sorts  are  quarried  as 
marble. — Forest-oak,  n.  The  commercial 
term  for  the  timber  of  the  beef-wood  trees 
of  Australia.— F'orestry,  for'est-ri,  n.  The 
art  of  forming  or  of  cultivating  forests,  or 
of  managing  growing  timber.  —  Forest- 
tree,  n.  A  tree  of  the  forest,  not  a  fruit- 
tree. 

Forestall,  for-stal',  v.t.  [A.Sax.  foresteall, 
an  intercepting,  a  placing  before,  from  fore, 
before,  and  steall,  a  place,  a  stall.]  To  take 
too  early  action  regarding;  to  realize  before- 
hand; to  anticipate;  to  take  possession  of 
in  advance  of  something  or  somebody  else; 
to  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention. 
— To  forestall  the  market,  to  buy  up  mer- 
chandise on  its  way  to  market  with  the  in- 
tention of  selling  it  again  at  a  higher  price: 
formerly  an  offence  at  law. — Forestaller, 
for-stal'er,  n.    One  who  forestalls. 

Foretaste,  for'tast,  n.  A  taste  beforehand; 
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anticipation;  enjoyment  i"  advance.— v.t. 
(for-t&st').  To  taste  before  possession:  to 
have  •  Foretaste  of.  Foretaslcr,  ior-tas'- 
ter,  n.     One  that  font  I 

Foretell,  for-tel',  v.t  .—foretohUpret.  k  pp.) 

To  tell  before  happening;  to  predict;  to 
prophesy;  to  foretoken  or  foreshow;  I" 
prognosticate. — v.i  To  utter  prediction  or 
prophecy.— Foreteller,  for-tel'er,  n.  One 
who  foretells. 

Forethought,  for'tha.t.  n.  A  thinking 
beforehand;  provident  care;  foresight. 

Foretoken,  for-tG'kn,  v.t.  To  betoken 
beforehand;  to  foreshow;  to  presignify;  to 
prognosticate. 

Foretooth,  for'toth,  v.  pi.  Foreteeth, 

for'teth.  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  forepart 
of  the  mouth;  an  incisor. 

Foretop,  for'top,  n.  Hair  on  the  forepart 
of  the  head;  naut.  the  platform  erected  at 
the  head  of  the  foremast.  —  Foretop- 
mast,  n.  The  mast  above  the  foremast, 
and  below  the  foretop-gallant  mast. 

Forewarn,  for-wa.rn',  v.t.  To  warn  be- 
forehand; to  give  previous  notice  to. 

Forewoman,  for'wu-man,  n.  A  woman 
who  superintends  others  in  a  workshop  or 
other  establishment. 

Foreword,  for'werd,  n.  A  preface,  an 
introduction  to  a  book  or  reprint. 

Forfeit,  for'fit,  v.t.  [Fr.  for/ait,  a  crime, 
misdeed,  from  forfaire,  to  transgress,  L.L. 
forisfacere,  to  offend — L.  /oris,  out  of  doors, 
beyond  (seen  also  in  foreclose,  forest),  and 
facere,  to  do.]  To  lose  the  right  to  by  some 
fault,  crime,  or  neglect;  to  become  by  mis- 
deed liable  to  be  deprived  of  (an  estate, 
one's  life). — n.  The  act  of  forfeiting;  that 
which  is  forfeited;  a  fine;  a  penalty;  a 
sportive  fine  or  penalty,  whence  the  game 
of  forfeits.— p.  and  a.  Forfeited  or  subject 
to  be  forfeited;  liable  to  deprivation  or 
penal  seizure.— Forfeitable,  for'fit-a-bl, 
a.  Liable  to  be  forfeited;  subject  to  for- 
feiture.— Forfeiter,  for'fit-er,  n.  One  who 
forfeits.— Forfeiture,  for'fit-ur,  n.  The 
act  of  forfeiting;  the  losing  of  some  right, 
privilege,  estate,  honour,  &c,  by  an  offence, 
crime,  breach  of  condition,  or  other  act; 
that  which  is  forfeited. 

Forfend,  for-fend'.    Same  as  Forefend. 

Forgat,  for-gat'.  Old  form  of  the  pret.  of 
forget.     (O.T.) 

Forgather,  for-gaTH'er,  v.t.  [For,  intens., 
and  gather;  comp.  O.Fris.  forgathera,  to 
assemble.]  To  meet;  to  convene;  to  come 
or  meet  together  accidentally. 

Forgave,  for-gav',  pret.  of  forgive. 

Forge,  forj,  n.  [Fr.  forge,  It.  forgia,  from 
L.  fabrica,  a  workshop,  from  faber,  a  work- 
man, a  smith.  So  ihsA  forge  =  fabric]  A 
furnace  in  which  iron  or  other  metal  is 
heated  to  be  hammered  into  form;  a  work- 
shop for  this  purpose;  a  smithy. — v.t. — 
forged,  forging.  To  work  into  shape  in  a 
forge;  to  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way; 
to  invent;  to  produce,  as  that  which  is 
counterfeit  or  not  genuine;  to  counterfeit, 
as  a  signature  or  document. — v.i.  To  com- 
mit forgery.— Forger,  for'jer,  n.  One  who 
forges;  especially,  a  person  guilty  of  for- 
gery.—Forgery,  for'jer-i,  n.  The  act  of 
forging,  fabricating,  or  producing  falsely; 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  a  person's  sig- 
nature on  a  document;  that  which  is 
forged,  fabricated,  or  counterfeited.— For- 
ging, for'jing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
forges;  an  article  of  metal  forged. 

Forge,  forj,  v.i.— forged,  forging.  [Perhaps 
from  Icel.  farga,  to  press.]  Naut.  to  move 
on  slowly  and  laboriously;  to  work  one's 
way:  usually  with  ahead,  off,  past,  &c. 

Forget,  for-get',  v.t.— forgot  (pret.),  forgot, 
forgotten  (pp.),  forgetting  (ppr.).  [A.Sax. 
forgitan—for,  priv.  or  neg.,  and  gitan,  to 
get.  Get.]  To  lose  the  remembrance  of; 
to  let  go  from  the  memory;  to  cease  to 
have  in  mind;  not  to  remember  or  think 
of;  to  slight;  to  neglect;  refl.  to  be  guilty 
of  something  unbecoming;  to  commit  an 
oversight.—  Forgetable,  Forgettable, 
for-get'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  forgotten. 
—Forgetful,  for-get'ful,  a.  Apt  to  forget; 
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easily  losing  remembrance ;  careless;  ne- 
glectful: Inattentive.  Forgetfully,  for- 
Set'ful-lL  adv.  in  a  forgetful  manner 
''orgeffuliieMM,  for-get'ful-nes.  n.  Th< 
quality  of  being  forgetful;  a  erasing  to  re 
member:  oblivion;  neglect;  negligence; 
inattention.— Forgetter,  for-get'er,  n. 
One  who  forgets.— Forget-me-not,  v.  A 
well-known  plant,  having  bright  blue  Bowers 
with  a  yellow  eye,  and  considered  to  be 
the  emblem  of  friendship  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe. 

Forgive,  for-giv',  v.t.— forgave  (pret.),  for- 
given (pp.),  forgiving  (ppr.).  [A.Sax.  for- 
gifan—for,  intens.,  and  gifan,  to  give.]  To 
give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  requital  on 
account  of;  to  remit,  as  an  offence,  debt, 
fine,  or  penalty;  to  pardon;  to  cease  to  feel 
resentment  against;  to  free  from  a  claim 
or  the  consequences  of  an  injurious  act  or 
crime.  Syn.  under  Pardon.  —  Forgiv- 
able, for-giv'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  for- 
given; pardonable.  —  Forgiveness,  for- 
giv'nes,  n.  The  act  of  forgiving;  disposi- 
tion or  willingness  to  forgive.— Forgiver, 
for-giv'er,  n.  One  who  forgives. — Forgiv- 
ing, for-giv'ing,  p.  and  a.  Disposed  to  for- 
give; inclined  to  overlook  offences;  mild; 
merciful;  compassionate.  —  Forglving- 
Iiess,  for-giv'ing-nes,  n. 

Forgo,  for-go',  v.t— forwent  (pret.),  forgone 
(pp.).  [Also  spelled  less  correctly  forego; 
from  prefix  for,  intens.,  or  with  sense  of 
away,  and  go;  A.Sax.  forgdn,  to  forgo, 
pass  over,  neglect.]  To  forbear  to  enjoy  or 
possess;  to  voluntarily  avoid  enjoying  or 
possessing;  to  give  up,  renounce,  resign. — 
Forgoer,  for-go'er,  n.    One  who  forgoes. 

Forisfamiliate,  fo'ris-fa-mil"i-at,  v.t. 
[li.foris,  out. of  doors,  and  familia,  family.] 
To  emancipate  or  free  from  parental  au- 
thority; to  put  a  son  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty in  his  father's  lifetime.—  Forlsfa- 
mlliation,  fo'ris-fa-mil-i-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  forisfamiliating. 

Fork,  fork,  n.  [A.Sax.  fore,  furc,  from  L. 
furca,  a  fork,  which  is  also  the  parent  of 
G.  furke,  D.  vork,  Fr.  fourche.]  An  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  handle  with  a  shank, 
terminating  in  two  or  more  parallel  prongs, 
used  for  holding  or  lifting  something;  any- 
thing similar  in  shape;  one  of  the  parts 
into  which  anything  is  bifurcated;  a  prong. 
— Forks  of  a  road  or  river,  the  point  where 
a  road  parts  into  two,  the  point  where  two 
rivers  meet  and  unite  in  one  stream.  — 
v.i.  To  divide  into  forks  or  branches.  — 
v.t.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork;  to  dig 
and  break  with  a  fork.— Forked,  forkt,  a. 
Having  prongs  or  divisions  like  a  fork; 
opening  into  two  or  more  prongs,  points, 
or  shoots  ;tfurcated.— Forkedly,  for'ked- 
li,  adv.  In  a  forked  form. — Forked  n  ess, 
f or'ked-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  forked. 
— Forkiness,  forTri-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  forky.— Forky,  for'ki,  a.  Forked; 
furcated. 

Forlorn,  for-lorn',  a.  [A.Sax.  forloren,  pp. 
of  forledsan,  to  lose;  prefix  for,  intens., 
ledsan,  to  lose;  comp.  D.  and  G.  verloren, 
forlorn,  lost.  Lose.]  Deserted;  forsaken; 
abandoned;  lost;  helpless;  wretched;  soli- 
tary; bereft;  destitute.—  Forlorn  hope.  [D. 
verloren  hoop — hoop,  a  troop.]  A  detach- 
ment of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an  assault, 
or  perform  other  service  attended  with  un- 
common peril.  —  Forlornly,  for-lom'li,' 
adv.  In  a  forlorn  manner.  —  Forlorn- 
ness,  for-lorn'nes,  n. 

Form,  form,  n.  [Fr.  forme,  form,  shape, 
manner,  bench,  bed  of  a  hare,  from  L. 
forma,  form,  whence  conform,  inform,  re- 
form, &c]  The  shape  or  external  appear- 
ance of  a  body,  as  distinguished  from  its 
material;  the  figure,  as  defined  by  lines 
and  angles;  appearance  to  the  eye;  config- 
uration; a  shape;  a  phantom;  manner  of 
arranging  particulars;  disposition  of  par- 
ticular things  (a  form  of  words);  general 
system  or  arrangement  (a  particular  form 
of  government);  something  on  or  after 
which  things  are  fashioned;  a  model, 
draught,  pattern;  proper  shape  or  trim; 
high  condition  or  fitness  for  any  undertak- 
ing; external  appearance  without  the 
essential  qualities;  stated  method;  estab- 
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lished  practice;  ceremony;  a  long  seat;  a 
bench;  a  bench  or  class  of  pupilH  in  a  school; 
the  l)(!«l  of  a  hare;  printing,  the  pages  of 
type  or  stereotype  plates  arranged  for 
printing  a  sheet,  and  fastened  in  an  iron 
frame  or  chase.— v.t.  To  give  form  or  shape 
to;  to  Bhape;  to  mould;  to  arrange;  to  com- 
bine in  any  particular  manner;  to  model 
by  instruction  and  discipline;  to  mouM 
train;  to  devise;  to  contrive;  to  frame;  to 
create;  to  bean  element  or  constituent  of, 
to  combine  to  make  up;  to  answer  as;  to 
take  the  shape  of.— v.i.  To  take  a  form- 
Formal,  for'mal,  a.  Given  to  outward 
forms,  observances,  or  ceremonies;  strictly 
ceremonious;  done  or  made  in  due  form  or 
according  to  regular  method;  acting  ac- 
cording to  rule  or  established  mode;  having 
the  form  or  appearance  without  the  sub- 
stance or  essence;  conventional;  formative. 
—Formalism,  for'mal-izm,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  formal  or  addicted  to  mere 
forms;  outside  and  ceremonial  religion.— 
Formalist,  for'mal-ist,  n.  One  given  to 
formalism.  — Formality,  for-mal'i-ti,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal; 
form  without  substance;  established  order; 
rule  of  proceeding;  mode;  method;  cus- 
tomary ceremony;  ceremonial;  convention- 
ality.—Formalize,  for'mal-Tz,  v.t.— for- 
malized, formalizing.  To  reduce  to  a  form; 
to  give  a  certain  form  to;  to  render  formal. 
—Formally,  for'mal-li,  adv.  In  a  formal 
manner;  ceremoniously;  stiffly;  precisely.— 
Format,  for-ma,  n.  [Fr.]  Size  of  a  book 
as  regards  length  and  breadth.— Forma- 
tion, for-ma'shon,  n.  The  act  of  forming, 
making,  creating,  composing,  shaping,  &c; 
production;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing 
is  formed;  geol.  any  series  of  rocks  referred 
to  a  common  origin  or  period;  milit.  an 
arrangement  of  troops,  as  in  a  square, 
column,  &c  — Formative,  for'ma-tiv,  a. 
Giving  form;  having  the  power  of  giving 
form;  plastic;  gram,  serving  to  form;  in- 
flexional.— n.  Oram,  that  which  gives  form 
to  a  word  and  is  no  part  of  the  root.— 
Forme,  form,  n.  Printing,  see  Form.— 
Former,  for'mer,  n.  One  who  forms- 
Formless,  form'les,  a.  Wanting  form  or 
shape;  shapeless.— Formlessness,  form'- 
les-nes,  n. 

Formaldehyde,  form-al'de-hid,  n.  See 
Formalin. 

Formalin,  for'ma-lin,  n.  Formic.  A 
liquid  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

Former,  for'mer,  a.  compar.  [A  compar. 
from  A.Sax.  forma,  first.  Foremost.]  Be- 
fore or  preceding  another  in  time:  opposed 
to  latter;  ancient;  long  past  (former  ages); 
preceding;  earlier,  as  between  two  things 
mentioned  together;  first  mentioned.— 
Formerly,  for'mer-li,  adv.  In  time  past, 
either  in  time  immediately  preceding  or 
at  an  indefinite  distance;  of  old;  hereto- 
fore. .'.  Formerly  means  before  the  present 
time;  previously,  before  some  particular 
event. 

Formic,  for'mik,  a.  [L.  formica,  an  act.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants.—  For- 
mic acid,  a  pungent  acid  with  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  acting  as  a  corrosive  on  the 
skin,  originally  obtained  from  ants.—  For- 
micary, for'mi-ka-ri,  n.  A  colony  of  ants; 
an  ant-hill.  —  Formicate,  for'mi-kat,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  ant.  —  Formication, 
for-mi-ka'shon,  n.  [L.  formicatio.]  Med. 
a  sensation  of  the  body  resembling  that 
made  by  the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin. 

Formidable,  for'mi-da-bl,  a.  [L.formida- 
bilis,  from  formido,  fear.]  Exciting  fear  or 
apprehension ;  adapted  to  excite  fear  or 
deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under- 
taking.— Formidableness,  for'mi-da-bl-  j 
nes.  n.  The  quality  of  being  formidable.— 
Formidably,  for'mi-da-bli,  adv.  In  a 
formidable  manner. 

Formula,  for'mu-la,  n.  pi.  Formulae, 
for'mu-le,  or  Formulas.  [L.  formula, 
dim.  of  forma,  a  form.]  A  prescribed  form; 
a  prescribed  form  of  words  in  which  some- 
thing is  stated:  med.  a  prescription;  eccles. 
a  written  confession  of  faith;  a  formal 
enunciation  of  doctrines;  math,  a  rulfi  or 
principle  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols; 
chem.  an  expression  by  means  of  symbols 
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and  totter*  of  the  constituents  <>f  a  00m 
pound     Formular.  for'mu-ler,  a.    of  or 

niog  boa  formula      loriinilail/a- 

floii.  for'iml  ler-l-r.ft  shot),  n      The  act  of 

Foriiiulnrlzc,   for'niii 

■•  t    jbnnulariaed,ft>rMulari  ina  To 

v  to  a  formula;  to  formulate.  -  For- 

iiiiilar>  .  for  mO  la  ri,  »i    A  book  contain 

it.nl  ftiul  prescribed  forms;  a  book  of 

It-iitB  i«  Prescribed;  ritual. —  FOP- 
iniilntc,  formul.it.  v.t.  formulated,  for 
mulcting.  To  reduce  to  or  expreai  in  a 
formula;  to  put  into  a  precise  and  oompre 
bensivo  itatement;  to  state  precisely 
I  oriiiulal ion.  for-rnfl-la'shon,  n.  The 
ait  of  formulating.  Foriiuill/.ntloii, 
for'tnn  li  /ft'  ebon,  n.  The  act  of  formuliz- 
ing.— Foriiuilize.  for 'nui -Hz.  v.t.  To  re- 
iuoa  to  a  formula  or  formulas;  to  formulate. 
'opnlcote,  for'ni  kftt,  V.i.  [L.  fornicoi; 
famicatus,  from  fornix,  a  vault,  a  brothel, 
brothels  in  Home  being  generally  in  vaults 
or  cellars  |  To  have  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course  Fornication,  for-ni-ka'shon,  n. 
trnicatio.]  The  incontinence  or  lewd- 
ness of  unmarried  persons,  male  or  female. 
Fornicator,  for'ni-ka-ter,  n.  One  guilty 
of  fornication.  Fornicatress,  for'ni-kil- 
tres.  n.  An  unmarried  female  guilty  of 
fornication. 

forsake,  for-sak',  v.t.  -forsook  (pret.),/or- 
iciken  (pp.),  forsaking  (ppr.).  [A.Sax.  for- 
tacan,  to  oppose,  to  renounce;  prefix  for, 
intens.,  and  sacan,  to  contend;  ~Da,n.forsage, 
D.  versaken,  to  deny.  Sake.]  To  quit  or 
leave  entirely,  often  to  leave  that  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  duty  or  natural  affection; 
to  desert;  to  abandon;  to  depart  or  with- 
draw from;  to  renounce;  to  reject.— For- 
saker,  for-sa'ker,  n.    One  that  forsakes. 

""orsooth,  for-soth',  adv.  [For  and  sooth, 
that  is,  for  or  in  truth.  A.Sax.  forsdth.) 
In  truth;  in  fact;  certainly;  very  well; 
often  in  ironical  expressions. 
forswear,  for-swar',  v.t.— forswore  (pret.), 
forsworn  (pp.).  [Prefix  for  'with  negative 
sense.]  To  reject  or  renounce  upon  oath; 
to  renounce  earnestly  or  with  protestations; 
reft,  to  swear  falsely;  to  perjure  one's  self. 
— v.i.  To  swear  falsely;  to  commit  perjury. 
— Fopswearep,  for-swa'rer,  n.  One  who 
forswears;  one  who  is  perjured. 
"ort,  fort,  n.  [Fr.  fort,  lit.  strong  place 
from  fort,  L.  fortis,  strong.  Force.]  A 
fortified  place;  usually,  a  small  fortified 
place,  occupied  only  by  troops.— Forta- 
Sice,  for'ta-lis,  n.  [O.Fr.  fortelesse,  L.L. 
fortalitium.]  A  small  outwork  of  a  forti- 
fication.— Forte,  for'ta,  adv.  [It.]  Mus. 
direction  to  sing  or  play  with  force  of  tone. 
— Forte,  fort,  n.  [Fr.  fort,  strong  part, 
also  a  person's  forte  (the  final  e  being  an 
English  insertion).]  The  strong  portion  of 
a  sword-blade  or  rapier;  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty  a  person  has;  a  strong  point;  chief 
excellence.— FortPCSS,  fort 'res,  n.  [Fr. 
forteresse,  O.Fr.  fortelesse:  same  word  as 
fortalice.~\  A  fortified  place,  especially  one 
of  considerable  extent  and  complication; 
a  stronghold;  a  place  of  security. 
?orth,  forth,  ado.  [A.Sax.  forth,  from 
fore,  before;  G.  fort,  on,  further;  D.  voord, 
forward.  Fore.]  Onward  in  time,  place, 
or  order  (from  that  time  forth);  in  advance 
from  a  given  point;  forward;  out;  abroad; 
from  a  state  of  concealment;  from  an  in- 
terior; out  into  view.— FoPtkcomillg, 
forth'kura-ing,  a.  Ready  to  appear;  mak- 
ing appearance.—  Fopthgolng,  forth'go- 
ing,  a.  Going  forth—  n.  A  going  forth  or 
utterance;  a  proceeding  from.  —  Forth- 
right, forth 'rlt,  adv.  Straightforward; 
stnightway.  —  a.  Straightforward;  direct; 
immediate. — n.  A  straight  way;  opposed  to 
meanders.  (Shak.)—  Forthwith,  forth- 
with, adv.  [Forth  and  with,  forth  along 
with  that.]  Immediately;  without  delay; 
directly. 

Fortify,  for'ti-fl,  v.t.— fortified,  fortifying. 
[Fr.  fortifier,  from  L.L.  fortifico—h.  fortis, 
strong,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  add  strength 
to;  to  strengthen  (an  argument,  resolution); 
to  furnish  with  strength  or  means  of  re- 
sisting (to  fortify  one  against  cold);  to 
surround  with  a  wall,  ditch,  palisades,  or 
other  works,  with  a  view  to  defend  against 
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Fortification,  for'H  0  kl/'abon,  n     Tbe 
:u  t   oi   fortifying:   tbe  art   01   soienoa  of 
si  rengtbening  mtiitai  1  positions  Is 
way  that  they  maj   i"-  readily  defended: 

tin  works  constructed  for  the  purpose  Of 
strengthening  a  position;  a  fortified  place, 

a  fort.     Iiirllli.  r.  for'ti-fl-er,  u.  One  who 

folilt'HS. 

FoptlHMinio,  foi  ti- ':<i- in..,  adv.  Mns.  a 
direction  to  Mng  with  ihr  utmost  Strength 
Or  loudness. 

Fortitude,  for'ti  tud,  n.  FL.  fortitude, 
from forti$,  strong.  POBCK,  I  That  sir. ingth 
or  firmness  of  mind  or  soul  which  enables 
a  person  to  encounter  danger  or  to  bear 
pain  with  coolness  and  courage;  passive 
courage;  resolute  endurance. 

Fortnight,  fort'nlt,  n.  [Contr.  from  four- 
teen nights,  time  being  formerly  often  rec- 
koned by  nights.  Sk'nniuht.I  The  space 
of  fourteen  days;  two  w<  ■«  Ks  I  orl  night- 
ly, fort'nlt-li,  adv.  Once  a  fortnight;  every 
fortnight.— a.  Occurring  or  appearing  once 
a  fortnight. 

Fortress.    Under  Fort. 

Fortuitous,  for-tu'i-tus,  a.  [L.  fortuitus, 
from  fors,  fortis,  chance.  Fortune.]  Ac- 
cidental; happening  by  chance;  occurring 
without  any  known  cause  Fori  11  ilons- 
ly,  for-tu'i-tus- li,  adv.  In  a  fortuitous  man- 
ner; accidentally;  by  chance.  —  Fortui- 
tousness, for-tQ'i-tus-nes, ».— Fortuity, 
for-tu'i-ti,  n.    Accident;  chance;  casualty. 

Fori  11  ne,  for'tun,  n.  [L.  fortuna,  a  length- 
ened form  from  stem  of  fors,  fortis,  chance, 
hap,  luck,  from  fero,  to  bring  (as  infertile).) 
Chance;  accident;  luck;  fate;  also,  the 
personified  or  deified  power  regarded  as 
determining  the  lots  of  life;  the  good  or 
ill  that  befalls  or  may  befall  man;  success, 
good  or  bad;  what  the  future  may  bring; 
good  success;  prosperity;  good  luck;  estate; 
possessions;  especially,  large  estate;  great 
wealth.— v.i.  To  befall;  to  fall  out;  to  hap- 
pen ;  to  come  casually  to  pass.— Fortu- 
nate, for'tu-nat,  a.  [L.  fortunatus.]  Com- 
ing by  good  fortune  or  favourable  chance; 
bringing  some  unexpected  good;  having 
good  fortune;  lucky;  successful.  .".  Fortu- 
nate refers  to  that  which  is  deemed  beyond 
our  own  control;  successful  denotes  that 
effective  effort  hat  been  made  to  gain  the 
object;  prosperous  leaves  both  these  notions 
out  of  account,  simply  conveying  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  flourishing  state  of  matters. 
—Fortunately,  for'tu-nat-li,  adv.  In  a 
fortunate  manner;  luckily;  happily. — Fop- 
tnnateness,  for'tu-nat-nes,  n.  —  Fop- 
tune-huitteP,  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to 
marry  a  woman  with  a  large  fortune,  with 
a  view  to  enrich  himself.  —  Fortune- 
hunting,  n.  The  seeking  of  a  fortune 
by  marriage.— Fortuneless,  for'tun-les, 
a.  Luckless;  also,  destitute  of  a  fortune  or 
wealth.—  FoPtune-teller,  n.  One  who 
pretends  to  tell  people  their  fortune  in  life. 
— Fortune-telling,  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  telling  fortunes. 

Foi'ty,  for'ti,  a.  [A.Sa.x.'fe6wertig—fe6wer, 
four,  and  tig,  ten.  Four.]  Four  times 
ten;  thirty-nine  and  one  added. — n.  The 
number  which  consists  of  four  times  ten; 
or  a  symbol  expressing  it.  —  The  roaring 
forties,  the  stormy  area  of  the  Atlantic 
between  39°  and  50°  N.  lat.— The  forty-five, 
the  Jacobitel  rebellion  of  1745,  following  on 
the  '15  of  1715.  —  The  forty  thieves,  the  tale 
of  Ali  Baba  in  the  Arabian  Nights. — Forty 
winks,  short  nap.— Fortieth,  for'ti-eth,  a. 
Following  the  thirty-ninth ;  being  one  of 
forty  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided.— n.  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Forum,  fo'rum,  n.  [L.,  connected  with 
foris,  out  of  doors;  hence  forensic]  A 
public  place  in  Rome  where  causes  were 
judicially  tried  and  orations  delivered  to  the 
people;  a  tribunal;  a  court. 

Forward,  for'werd,  adv.  [A.Sax.  fore- 
weard — fore,  before,  and  weard,  used  to 
signify  direction.    Comp.  G.  vorwdrts.)   To- 
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ward;  to  further,  promou  .  has 

1 1  i, .  bo  aand  toward  tbe  pi 
to  transmit:  bookbinding,  to  prepare  for  tbe 
finisher.      Forwarder,  for'wej  d 
one  who  forwards.      Forwardly.  for' 
n  ci  ii  h,  ui/i    ina  foi  waul  manni 

pel  I  ly;  saucily,  ioi'^uinllictv  foi 
nes,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  foi 
promptitude;  pertness.-  Forwards 

Forward;  toward  the  front. 

Fosse,  Foss,  foa,  n.  [Fr.  fosse,  L.  fosmi,  % 
ditch,  a  trench,  from  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig, 
whence  o,\ro  fossil.)  Furt.  a  ditch  or  moat, 
commonly  full  of  water,  outside  the  walls 
or  rampart  of  a  fortified  place  or  post  to 
In-  defended;  uiiat.  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a 
bone  with  a  large  aperture. 

Fossil,  fos'sil,  a.  [Fr.  fossile,  L.  fussilis, 
from  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.  Fobke.]  Dug 
out  of  the  earth;  petrified  and  preserved 
in  rocks.— n.  Originally  any  substance  dug 
out  of  the  earth;  now  specifically  applied  to 
the  petrified  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
which  occur  iu  the  strata  that  compose  the 
surface  of  our  globe;  an  antiquated  person, 
a  petrified  fogey.— Fossil-cork,  Fossil- 
flax,  n.  Popular  names  for  special  varie- 
ties of  asbestos.— Fossilif'epous,  fos-si- 
lif'er-us,  a.  Producing  or  containing  fossils. 
— Fossilificatlon,  fos-sil'i  fi-ka"shon,  n. 
Act  of  fossilizing,  or  of  becoming  fossil. — 
Fossi lify,  fos-sil'i-fl,  v.t.  To  convert  into 
a  fossil ;  to  fossilize.  —  v.i.  To  become  a 
fossil.— Fossllist,  fos'sil-ist,  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  fossils;  a  palaeontologist.  — 
Fossi lizat ion,  fos'sil-i-za"shon,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  fossilizing;  the  state  of 
being  fossilized.— Fossilize,  fos'sil-Tz,  v.t. 
—fossilized,  fossilizing.  To  convert  into  a 
fossil;  fig.  to  render  permanently  anti- 
quated; to  cause  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
present  time  and  circumstances. — v.i.  To 
become  a  fossil;  to  become  antiquated, 
rigid,  and  fixed. 

Fossorlal.  fos-so'ri-al,  a.  [L.  fossor,  a  dig- 
ger, from  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.]  Pertain- 
ing to  animals  which  dig  dwellings  and 
seek  their  food  in  the  earth;  adapted  for 
digging.— Fossulate,  fos'su-iat,  a.  [L.fos- 
sida,  dim.  of  fossa,  a  ditch.]  Nat.  hist. 
presenting  small,  long,  and  narrow  super- 
ficial depressions. 

Foster,  fos'ter,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  fdstrian,  to 
nourish,  from  fdster,  nourishment,  from 
fdda,  food.  Food,  Fodder.]  To  nourish 
or  nurture;  to  bring  up;  to  cherish;  to 
promote  the  growth  of;  to  encourage;  to 
sustain  and  promote.— Foster-hi'Othei*. 
n.  One  who  is  a  brother  only  by  being 
nursed  at  the  same  breast.  —  Foster- 
child,  n.  A  child  nurtured  by  one  who 
is  not  its  mother  or  father.  —  FosteP- 
daughteP,  ».  One  who  is  a  daughter 
only  by  nursing.— Fosterer,  fos'ter-er,  n. 
One  that  fosters.— Fostei'-father,  n.  One 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  bringing 
up  and  educating  a  child. — Fosterling 
fos'ter-ling,  n.  A  foster-child.  —  Foster- 
mother,  n.  A  woman  who  takes  the 
place  of  a  mother  in  bringing  up  a  child.— 
Foster-parent,  ».  A  foster-father  or 
foster-mother.— Foster-sister,  n.  A  fe- 
male, not  a  sister,  nursed  by  the  same  per- 
son.—Foster-son,  n.  One  brought  up 
like  a  son,  though  not  the  person's  son  by 
birth. 

Fother,  foTH'er,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  fodder,  a 
covering  or  case;  G.  fatter,  lining.]  To  stop 
a  leak  by  letting  down  a  sail  over  it  lined 
with  oakum,  spun  yarn,  &c. 

Fother,  foTH'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  fdther,  a  cart- 
load; D.  voeder,  G.  fuder.]  A  weight  for 
lead  =  19J  cwts. 

Fougade,  Fougasse,  fo-g'ad',  fo-gas',  n. 
[Fr.,  from  L.  focus,  a  fire.]  Milit.  a  little 
mine  in  the  form  of  a  well,  8  or  10  feet  wide 
and  10  or  12  deep,  dug  under  some  work  or 
post. 
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foil -III    f;tt,  prat  4.  pp.  of  fight. 

Foul,  foul,  a  [A  H:\x.ful,  foul  ■  Icel.  full, 
Dau.  fuul,  D.  twit,  G.  faul,  Goth,  fills, 
putrid,    corrupt;    same    root   as    L.    puteo, 

Skr.  pay,  to  be  putrid.]  Covered  with  or 
containing  extraneous  matter,  whiob  I>  in- 
jurious, noxious,  or  offensive;  filthy;  dirty; 
not  clean;  turbid;  muddy;  scurrilous;  ob- 
scene or  profane;  abusive;  stormy,  rainy, 
or  tempestuous  (foul  weather);  detestable: 
vile;  shameful;  odious;  unfair;  not  lawful 
or  according  to  established  rules  or  cus- 
toms; naut.  entangled  or  in  collision:  op- 
posed to  clear.— To  run  or  fall  foul  of,  to 
rush  upon;  to  attack;  to  run  against;  to 
stumble  over  or  upon. — V.t,  To  make  filthy; 
to  defile;  to  dirty;  to  soil. — v.t.  To  become 
f  ul  or  dirty;  naut.  to  come  into  collision; 
to  become  entangled  or  clogged.—  n.  The 
act  of  fouling;  a  colliding,  or  otherwise  im- 
peding due  motion  or  progress.— Foully, 
foulli,  adv.  In  a  foul  manner;  filthily; 
scandalously ;  shamefully ;  dishonestly.  — 
Foulness,  foul'nes,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  foul  or  filthy;   filthiness. — 

I  oul- 11  filed,  a.    Using  foul  or  vile 

language;  uttering  abuse,  or  profane  or 
obscene  words.— Foulspoken,  foul'spo- 
kn,  a.    Using  foul  language. 

Foumart,  fo'miirt,  n.  [Lit.  foid  marten, 
from  foul,  and  Fr.  marte,  a  marten;  comp. 
G.  stinkmarder,  stinking  marten.]  The 
polecat. 

Found,  found,  pret.  &  pp.  of  find. 

Found,  found,  v.t.  [Fr.  fonder,  from  L. 
fundo,  to  found,  from  fundus,  the  bottom 
of  anytbing;  hence  also  fund,  founder.]  To 
lay  the  basis  of;  to  base;  to  establish  on  a 
basis  literal  or  figurative;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  erecting  or  building  up;  to  origi- 
nate.— v.i.  To  rest  or  rely:  followed  by  on 
or  upon  (I  found  upon  my  own  observa- 
tion). —  Foundation,  foun-da'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  founding,  establishing,  or  be- 
ginning to  build;  the  masonry  or  the  solid 
ground  on  which  the  walls  of  a  building 
rest;  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  anything; 
that  on  which  anything  stands  and  is  sup- 
ported; fund  invested  for  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose; endowment;  an  endowed  institution 
or  charity.  —  Foundationer,  foun-da'- 
shon-er,  n.  One  who  derives  support  from 
the  foundation  or  endowment  of  a  college 
or  endowed  school—  Foil  11  da  t  Ion  less, 
foun-da'shon-les,  a.  Having  no  foundation. 
—Foundation-stone,  n.  A  stone  of  a 
public  building,  laid  in  public  with  some 
ceremony. — Founder,  foun'der,  n.  One 
who  founds;  one  who  fixes,  originates,  or 
estabbsb.es.— Foundress,  foun'dres,  n.  A 
female  founder. 

Found,  found,  v.t.  [Fr.  fondre,  to  melt, 
to  cast,  from  L.  fundo,  fusum,  to  pour  out 
(hence  fuse,  &c.).]  To  form  by  melting  a 
metal  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould;  to  cast. 
— Founder,  foun'der,  n.  One  who  founds; 
one  who  casts  metals  in  various  forms. — 
Foundry,  Foundery.  foun'dri,  foun'- 
der-i.n.  [Fr.  fonderie.]  The  art  of  casting 
metals;  the  buildings  and  works  occupied 
for  casting  metals. 

Founder,  foun'der,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  fondrer, 
afondrer,  to  founder— fond,  ground,  bottom, 
from  L.  fundus,  bottom.  Found,  to  estab- 
lish.] To  fill  or  be  filled  and  sink;  to  go 
down:  said  of  a  ship;  to  fail;  to  miscarry; 
to  go  lame:  said  of  a  horse.— n.  Farriery, 
a  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation 
within  the  hoof  of  a  horse ;  an  inflamma- 
tory fever  or  acute  rheumatism. 

Foundling,  found'ling,  n.  [Dim.  formed 
from  found,  as  bantling  from  band,  darling 
from  dear.]  A  child  found  without  a  parent 
or  any  one  to  take  care  of  it. 

Fount,  fount,  n.  [L.  fons,  fontis.  Font.] 
A  spring  of  water;  a  fountain. — Fount  of 
typi-s.    Font,  in  this  sense.— Fountain, 

foun'tan,  n.  [Fr.  fontaine,  L.L.  fontana, 
from  L.  fons,  fontis.]  A  spring  or  natural 
source  of  water;  the  head  or  source  of  a 
river;  an  artificial  spout,  jet,  or  shower  of 
water;  a  basin  or  other  structure  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water  for  use  or  for 
ornament;  the  origin  or  source  of  anything. 
— Fountain-head,  n.    Primary  source; 


origin.  Fouiitulilless,  foun'tan  leu,  a. 
Having  no  fountain  or  springs.  Foun- 
tain-pen, u.  A  writing  pen  with  a  reser- 
voir for  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of 
ink. 

Four,  for,  a.  [A.&ux.  fr<iwcr-Fr\H.  fiown; 
[oel  fjorir,  Dan../£rp,  (J.  and  1).  vitr,  Goth. 
fldwor,  L.  quatuor,  Gr.  tettarrs,  Rush,  crt- 
vero,  W.  pedivar,  Ir.  ceathair,  Skr.  chatvdr.] 
Twice  two;  three  and  one.— n.  Tho  number 
consisting  of  twice  two;  the  symbol  repre- 
senting this  number.— On  all  four,  or  on  all 
fours.  All-fours,  under  All.  —  Four- 
fold, for'fold,  a.  Four  times  told;  quad- 
ruple.—Four-horse,  a.  Brawn  by  four 
horses.— Four-in-hand,  n.  A  vehicle 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  guided  by  one 
driver  holding  all  the  reins—  Four  pence, 
Fourneilliy,  for'pens,  fOr'peu-i,  n.  A 
small  silver  coin  worth  fourpenee.— Four- 
poster,  n.  A  large  bed  having  four  posts 
or  pillars  for  the  curtains.— Fourscore, 
for'skor,  a.  Four  times  twenty;  eighty: 
often  elliptically  for  fourscore  years. — n. 
Twenty  taken  four  times;  eighty  units.— 
Foursome,  for'sum,  n.  Game  of  golf  be- 
tween two  pairs;  dance  or  reel  of  two  pairs. 
—  Foursquare,  for'skwar,  a.  Square.— 
Fourteen,  for'ten,  n.  [A.Sax.  fedwer- 
tyne.]  The  number  consisting  of  ten  and 
four,  or  the  symbol  representing  it.  —  a. 
Four  and  ten;  twice  seven.— Fourteenth, 
for'tenth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. — n.  One  of  fourteen 
equal  parts  in  which  a  whole  is  divided. — 
Fourth,  forth,  a.  [A.Sax.  fedrtha.]  The 
ordinal  of  four;  the  next  after  the  third.— 
n.  One  of  four  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided;  mus.  an  interval  composed 
of  two  tones  and  a  semitone. — The  fourth 
of  July,  1776,  the  American  Day  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. — Fourthly, 
forth'li,  adv.  In  the  fourth  place.— Four- 
wheeled,  a.  Having  or  running  on  four 
wheels.  —  Four- wheeler,  n.  A  coach, 
cab,  &c,  with  four  wheels. 

Fonrchette,  for-shet',  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
fourche,  fork.  Fork.]  A  small  fork-shaped 
piece  or  implement;  the  furcula  or  merry- 
thought of  a  bird. 

Fourgon,  fbr-gon,  n.  [Fr.]  An  ammuni- 
tion wagon;  a  baggage  cart. 

Fourierism,  fo'ri-er-izm,  n.  A  socialistic 
system  or  form  of  communism  propounded 
by  Charles  Fourier,  a  Frenchman.— Fou- 
rierist,  Fourierite,  fo'ri-er-ist,  fb'ri-er- 
It,  ».    An  adherent  of  this  system. 

Foveate,  Foveolate,  fo've-at,  fo've-o-lat, 
a.  [L.  fovea,  a  pit.]  Bot.  marked  by  little 
depressions  or  pits;  pitted. 

Fo  v ilia,  fo-vil'la,  n.  [Dim.  formed  from  L. 
foveo,  to  warm,  to  nourish.]  Bot.  the 
minute  powder  or  semi-fluid  matter  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  the  pollen  grain, 
and  which  is  the  immediate  agent  in  fer- 
tilization. 

Fowl,  foul,  n.  [A.Sax.  fugel,  fugol,  a  fowl, 
a  bird  =  D.  and  G.  vogel,  Icel.  and  Dan. 
fugl,  Goth,  fugls,  a  bird;  can  hardly  be 
connected  with  fly.]  A  bird:  often  un- 
changed in  the  plural  (the  fowl  of  the  air); 
now  very  commonly  a  cock  or  hen;  a  barn- 
door or  domestic  fowl. — v.i.  To  catch  or 
kill  wild  fowls.— Fowler,  fou'ler,  n.  A 
sportsman  who  pursues  wild  fowls. — Fowl- 
ing-piece,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting' 
fowls  or  birds  of  any  kind. 

Fox,  foks,  n.  [A.Sax.  fox;  G.  fuchs,  L.G. 
voss,  vos,  Prov.E.  faws,  Goth,  fauho,  fox. 
Fixen  (E.  vixen)  was  the  A.Sax.  for  sbe- 
fox.]  A  carnivorous  animal  closely  allied 
to  the  dog,  remarkable  for  his  cunning,  and 
preying  on  lambs,  geese,  hens,  or  other 
small  animals;  a  sly,  cunning  fellow.— v.t. 
and  i.  To  turn  sour:  applied  to  beer  when 
it  sours  in  fermenting.— Fox-hat,  n.  A 
name  for  some  of  the  largest  of  the  bat 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Australian  region.— 
Fox-brush,  n.  The  tail  of  a  fox.— Fox- 
earth,  n.  A  hole  in  the  earth  to  which  a 
fox  resorts  to  hide  itself.— Foxed,  fokst, 
p.  and  a.  Marked  with  brownish  stains  cr 
spots,  as  paper.— Foxglove,  foks'gluv,  n. 
[A.Sax.  foxes  glofa,  lit.  fox's  glove.]  A 
common  British  plant,  conspicuous  by  its 


tall  spike  of  large  showy  flowers  in  long  one- 
sided racemes;  digitalis.  Fox-hound,  n, 
A  hound  for  chasing  foxes,  of  great  fleet- 
ness,  strength,  and  perseverance,  and  with 
a  keen  scent.— Fox-hunt,  n.  The  dmse 
or  hunting  of  a  fox  with  hounds.  Fox- 
bUIlter,  »■  One  who  hunts  or  pursues 
foxes  with  hounds.-  I  o \-liiiiiHiig  „ 
The  pursuit  of  the  fox.  Foxisli,  foks'ishi 
a.  Resembling  a  fox  in  qualities;  cunning 
—Fox-shark,  n.  A  kind  of  shark,  the 
Sea-fox  or  1'hresher.— Fox-sleep,  n.  A 
feigned  sleep.  —  Foxtail  -grass,  n.  A 
name  of  various  grasses  from  the  close 
cylindrical  panicle  in  which  the  spikeleti 
of  flowers  are  arranged.— Foxy,  fok'si.  «. 
Pertaining  to  foxes;  wily;  suggestive  of  a 
fox  or  of  cunning;  sour:  said  of  wine,  beer, 
&c.  which  has  soured  in  fermenting. 

Foyer,  fw^-ya,  n.  [Fr.,  L.L.  focarium,  a 
hearth,  L.  focus.]  A  crush-room  or  green- 
room in  a  theatre. 

Fraras,  fra-ka',  n.  [Fr.,  from  fracasser,  to 
crash;  It.  fracassare,  to  break.]  An  uproar; 
a  noisy  quarrel;  a  disturbance. 

Fracid,  fras'id,  a.  [L.  fracidns,  mellow, 
soft.]  Rotten  from  being  too  ripe;  over- 
ripe; bot.  of  a  pasty  texture,  between  fleshy 
and  pulpy. 

Fraction,  frak'shon,  n.  [Fr.  fraction,  from 
L.  fractio,  a  breaking,  from  frango,  f fac- 
tum, to  break;  akin  frail,  fragile,  fragment, 
fracture,  infringe,  &c.]  The  act  of  break- 
ingj;  a  fragment;  a  portion;  a  very  small 
part;  arith.  and  alg.  oue  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  into  which  a  unit  or  whole 
number  is  divided  or  supposed  to  be  divided 
(as  f,  two  fifths,  J,  one  fourth,  which  are 
called  vulgar  fractions;  '56,  004,  decimal 
fractions).— Fractional,  frak'shon-al,  o. 
Pertaining  to  fractions;  constituting  a  frac- 
tion.— Fractional  distillation,  the  distilla- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  liquids  that  have 
different  boiling-points,  so  that  the  most 
volatile  comes  over  first,  the  others  as  more 
heat  is  applied,  as  in  refining  shale-oil  or 
petroleum.— Fractionary,frak'shon-a-ri, 
a.  Fractional;  pertaining  to  a  fraction  or 
small  portion  of  a  thing.— Fract ionize, 
Fractionate,  frak-shon-!z',  frak-shon'at, 
v.t.    To  separate  into  fractions. 

Fractious,  frak'shus,  a.  [From  Prov.E. 
fratch,  to  quarrel  or  chide.]  Apt  to  quarrel; 
cross;  snappish;  peevish;  fretful.  —  Frac- 
tlonsly,  frak'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  fractious 
manner;  snappishly.  —  Frnctiousui  8S 
f rak'shus-nes,  n.    A  fractious  temper. 

Fracture,  frak'tur,  n.  [L.  fractura,  from 
frango,  fractum,  to  break.  Fraction.]  A 
breakage;  a  breach  in  a  body,  especially 
caused  by  violence;  a  crack;  a  rupture; 
surg.  the  breaking  of  a  bone;  mineral,  the 
characteristic  manner  in  which  a  mineral 
breaks,  and  by  which  its  texture  is  dis- 
played.—  v.t. — fractured,  fracturing.  To 
cause  fracture  in;  to  break;  to  crack. 

Fragile,  fraj'il,  a.  [L.  fragilis,  from  frango, 
to  break.  Fraction.  Frail  is  the  same 
word.]  Brittle;  easily  broken  ;  easily  de- 
stroyed; frail.— Fragilely,  fraj'il-li,  adv. 
In  a  fragile  manner.— Fragileness,  Fra- 
gility, fraj'il-nes,  fra-jil'i-ti,  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  fragile;  brittle- 
ness;  delicacy  of  substance. 

Fragment,  frag'ment,  n.  [L.fragmentum, 
from  frango,  to  break.  Fraction.]  A  part 
broken  off;  a  piece  separated  from  any- 
thing by  breaking;  anything  left  uncom- 
pleted; a  part  separated  from  the  rest.— 
Fragmental,  frag-men'tal,  a.  Consisting 
of  fragments;  fragmentary.— Fragmcu- 
tarily,  frag'men-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  frag- 
mentary manner;  by  piecemeal.  —  Frag- 
mentariness,  frag'men-ta-ri-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fragmentary.— 
Fragmentary,  frag'men-ta-ri,  a.  Com- 
posed of  fragments  or  broken  pieces;  broken 
up;  not  complete  or  entire;  disconnected. 

Fragrant,  fra'grant,  a.  [L.  fragrans,  fro- 
grantis,  ppr.  of  fragro,  to  emit  a  scent. J 
Sweet  of  smell;  affecting  the  olfactory 
nerves  agreeably ;  having  an  agreeable  per- 
fume ;  odoriferous.  —  Fragrantly,  fra  - 
grant-li,  adv.  With  sweet  scent. —  Fra- 
grance,   Fragrancy,    fra 'grans,   fra  - 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc,  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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■ran  si,  "     The  quality  of  bring  fraj 
■weetness  of  smell;  pleasing  Boeut;  perfume 
Frjill.  ti.il,  ii.    |  Fr.  //./<-.  0  Fr.  /rail*,   L. 

15,  fragile.  Fkaoii  i  I  Kasily  In. 'ken, 
liable  to  fail  and  decay:  • 
destroyed;  perishable;  not  firm  or  durable; 
i,,>t  strong  against  temptation  to  evil; 
liable  to  fall  from  virtue  Frailly,  fralli, 
tdv.  I"  *  frail  manner;  weakly.  Frail- 
iIIHs  fr&l'nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
„f  being  frail.  Frailly,  fral'ti,  a.  The 
oondition  or  quality  of  being  frail;  weak 
of  resolution;  infirmity;  liableness  to 
bs  deceived  or  seduced;  a  fault  proceeding 
from  weakness;  a  foible. 

Fr«ll.  fial,  a.  |<>  Fr.  frael,  frayel.]  A 
l  ma.lo  of  rushes,  in  which  dried  fruit 
tiionally  imported. 

Frill "*•'.  fraz,  »  [Fr.,  same  word  as /ViYze 
(on  a  building).  I  Port,  a  defenoe  consist  ing 
of  pointed  stakes  driven  into  the  ramparts 
in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position.  — 
F raised,  frazd,  a.    Fortified  with  a  fraise. 

Frnnibopsln.  fram-be'si-a,  n.    [Fr.  /ram- 
i  raspberry.]    The  yaws,  a  contagious 
disease  prevalent  in  the  Antilles  and  some 
parts  of  Africa,  characterized  by  raspberry- 
like excrescences:  whence  the  name. 

Frame,  fram,  v.t.— framed,  framing.  [A. 
Bax.  fremman,  to  form,  make,  effect,  from 
fram,  from,  strong,  forward  —from,  prep.; 
O.S&x. fremniian,  O. Wria.fr etna,  Icel.  fremja. 
to  accomplish]  To  construct  by  fitting  and 
uniting  together  the  several  parts;  to  make, 
compose,  contrive,  devise,  invent,  fabricate; 
to  fit,  as  for  a  specific  end;  to  adjust,  shape, 
conform ;  to  surround  or  provide  with  a 
frame,  as  a  picture. — n.  Anything  composed 
of  parts  fitted  and  uuited;  fabric;  structure; 
specifically,  bodily  structure;  make  or  build 
of  a  person;  the  main  timbers  of  a  structure 
fitted  and  joined  together  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  and  strengthening  the  whole; 
framework;  some  kind  of  case  or  structure 
for  admitting,  inclosing,  .  or  supporting 
things;  particular  state,  as  of  the  mind; 
temper  or  disposition.— Framable,  fra'- 
ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  framed.  — 
Frame-bridge,  n.  A  bridge  constructed 
of  pieces  of  timber  framed  together. — 
Frame-house,  n.  A  house  constructed 
with  a  wooden  skeleton.— Framer,  fra'- 
iner,  n.  One  who  frames;  a  maker;  a  con- 
triver. —  Frame-saw,  n.  A  thin  saw 
stretched  on  a  frame,  without  which  it 
would  not  have  sufficient  rigidity  for  work- 
ing. —  Framework,  fram'werk,  n.  A 
structure  or  fabric  for  supporting  anything; 
a  frame;  fabric;  structure.  —  Framing, 
fra'ming,  n.  A  framework  or  frame;  a 
system  of  frames. 

Fr  a  lupoid,  fram'pold,  a.  [Comp.  W. 
ffromawl,  peevish,  testy;  ffromi,  to  grow 
angry.]  Unruly;  peevish;  quarrelsome. 
(Shak.) 

Franc,  frangk,  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  device 
Francorum  rex,  king  of  the  French,  on  the 
coin  when  first  struck  by  King  John  in 
1360.]  A  French  silver  coin  and  money  of 
account  of  the  nominal  value  of  a  little  over 
9\d.  English  money,  and  divided  into  100 
centimes. 

Franchise,  fran'chlz,  n.  [Fr.,  from  franc, 
free.  Frank.]  A  particular  privilege  or 
right  granted  by  a  sovereign  or  government; 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  parliamentary  or 
other  representative. — v.t.  To  enfranchise. 
(Shak.) 

Franciscan,  fran-sisTtan,  n.  A  mendicant 
friar  of  the  order  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  about  1210,  and  otherwise  called 
Minorites,  or  from  the  colour  of  their  habit 
Gray  Friars.— a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of 
St.  Francis. 

Francolin,  frang'ko-lin,  n.  [Dim.  of  Pg. 
frango,  a  hen.]  A  bird  closely  allied  to  the 
partridges,  found  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

Franc-tireur,  fran-te-rer,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  a 
free-shooter.]  One  of  a  body  of  irregular 
sharp-shooters  organized  in  France  in  the 
war  of  1870,  and  employed  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Frangible,  fran'ji-bl,  a.    [From  L.  frango. 
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to  break  ITraotioh  I  Oapable  of  bt  Ing 
broken;  brittle  Frnimrul.  fran'Jent, 
(i  Causing  fractures.  FrnuuiMllf y, 
Franglbleneas,  fran  |1  Ml'l  bi,  fran'JI  u 

nes,  a.  The  state  or  quality  ..t  i><  lug  Iran 
gibU, 

Frilllglpaillll.    fran  ji  pan'ni,   it.     A    pa 

fume  prepared  from,  or  imitating  the  odour 

of,  the  How.  i  . . i  i  \\ .  t  Indian  tree 

Fraiigulln.  frang'gu  lm,  ?i.  A  yellowish 
colouring  matter  used  in  dyeing,  obtained 
from   the   bark    of    the  aldei   buckthorn 

(lthitiiinits  fiaittjitla). 

Frank,  frangk,  a.    [Fr.  frame,  free,  origl 

nally  free  like  the  Frank*,  the  word  being 
from  the  name  of  this  old  Cennanie  tribe  OS 
nation]  Free  in  uttering  real  sentiments; 
not  reserved;  open;  candid;  ingenuous; 
using  no  disguise;  generous  or  liberal  *.—n. 
The  signature  of  a  member  of  parliament  or 
other  specially  privileged  person  formerly 
securing  transmission  of  a  letter  free  of 
postage.— v.t.  To  send  by  means  of  a  frank; 
to  transmit  free  of  expense.— Frankly, 
frangk'li,  adv.  In  a  frank  manner;  openly; 
candidly.  —  Frankness,  frangk'nes.  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  frank.— 
Frank-hearted,  a.  Having  a  frank, 
open  disposition.  —  Frank-  hcartrd- 
ness,  n.— Frank-pledge,  n.  [A  pledge 
given  by  free  men.]  An  institution  in  early 
England  by  which  the  members  of  a  tithing, 
composed  of  ten  households,  were  made 
responsible  for  each  other,  so  that  if  one 
committed  an  offence  the  others  were  bound 
to  make  reparation. 

Frank,  frangk,  n.  One  of  the  ancient 
German  race  of  the  Franks;  a  native  of 
Franconia;  a  name  given  by  the  Orientals 
to  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe.  — 
Frank ish,  frang'kish,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

Frankfort-black,  frangk'fort,  n.  A  fine 
black  pigment  used  in  copperplate  print- 
ing. 

Frankincense,  frangk'in-sens,  n.  [That 
is,  pure,  unadulterated  incense.]  A  gum 
resin  obtained  from  a  tree  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  sumach,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  which,  when  burned,  exhales 
a  strong  aromatic  odour. 

Franklin,  frangk'lin,  n.  [O.Fr.  franke- 
leyn,  francheleyn,  from  L.L.  franchilanus, 
from  francus,  free.  Frank,  a.]  A  free- 
holder; a  yeoman;  one  whose  estate  was 
free  of  any  feudal  superior. 

Frantic,  fran'tik,  a.  [Fr.  frinetique,  from 
L.  phreneticus,  from  Gr.  phrenitis,  mental 
disorder,  frenzy,  from  phren,  the  mind. 
Frenzy.]  Mad;  raving;  furious;  outrage- 
ous ;  distracted  (a  frantic  person) ;  charac- 
terized by  /iolenee,  fury,  and  disorder  (a 
frantic  outburst).— Frantically,  Fran- 
ticly,  fran'ti-kal-li,  fran'tik-li,  adv.  In  a 
frantic  or  furious  manner.— Frailticness, 
fran'tik-nes,  n. 

Frap,  frap,  v.t.—frapped,  frapping.  [Fr. 
f rapper,  to  strike,  to  frap,  of  Scandinavian 
origin.]  Naut.  to  make  fast  or  tight,  as  by 
passing  ropes  round  a  sail  or  a  weakened 
vessel,  or  by  binding  tackle  with  yarn. 

Fraternal,  fra-ter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  fraternel; 
L.  fraternus,  from  frater,  brother;  a  word 
cog.  with  E.  brother.]  Brotherly;  pertain- 
ing to  brothers;  becoming  or  proceeding 
from  brothers.  —  Fraternally,  fra-ter'- 
nal-li,  adv.  In  a  fraternal  manner. —Fra- 
ternity, fra-ter'ni-ti,  n.  [Fr.  fraterniti; 
L.  fraternitas.]  The  state  or  relationship 
of  a  brother;  a  body  of  men  associated  for 
their  common  interest,  business,  or  plea- 
sure; a  brotherhood;  a  society;  a  class  or 
profession  of  men.  —  Fraternization, 
frat'er-ni-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  frater- 
nizing.—Fraternize,  Fraternise,  f  rat'- 
er-nlz,  v.i.  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship; 
to  hold  sympathetic  intercourse;  to  have 
congenial  sympathies  and  intercourse.  — 
Fraternlzer,  frat'er-nl-zer,  n.  One  who 
fraternizes.  —  Fratricide,  frat'ri-sld,  n. 
[L.  fratricidium,  the  crime,  fratricida,  the 
criminal— frater,  and  cozdo,  to  kill.]  The 
crime  of  murdering  a  brother;  one  who 
murders  or  kills  a  brother.— Fratricidal, 
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fiat  ri-sl'dal,  n.  Pertaining  t<>  Of  involving 
f  rat  il 

Fraud,   frad,   v      |I,    fmux,  fraudt*,   Fr. 

//  audt .  bem  •■  defi ."»/  j    An  at  •  oi  • 

\  ll  H    of  gaining   an    Unlaw  lul   01    mil..   | 

vantage;    deceit;    deception;    imposition, 
/ '  oft  be  He  ntal  i'i".  ess  whli  Ii 

underlies  any  proceeding  Intended  t.<  de- 
oeivi  deception  signifies  the  procedure  by 
which  deceit  is  carried  out,  and  alio  that 
which  dsot  Ives,  misleads,  ot  Imposes  on: 
while  fraud  in  an  act,  oi  i  otsof 

deceit,  by  which  we  attempt  to  bt  di  fit  our- 
selves  at  the  expense  ot  another      Fraud- 
Till,  frad'ful,  a.     Full  of  or  characti 
by   fraud;    containing    fraud    or  deot 

Fraiidfully.  frad'ful-li,  udv.  in  a  fraud 
ful  manner.— Fnuidlcss,  frad'les,  a  l res 
from  fraud.  —  Frnudl«'ssly,  fradles-li, 
adv.  In  a  Iran. Hi  ss  manner  Fraud- 
1«'h.hih'ss,  fradles-nes,  n.  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  fraudless.—  Fraud  ll  Icinc, 
Fraudiilency,  fra'dti-lens,  fra/du-len  si, 
ii.  [L.  fraudulentia.]  The  quality  of_ being 
fraudulent,  —  Fraudulent,  fra'du-lent, 
a.  [L.  fraudulentus.)  Using  fraud  in  mak- 
ing bargains,  contracts,  &c;  given  to  using 
fraud;  founded  on  fraud;  proceeding  from 
fraud.  —  Fraudulently,  fra/du  lent-li, 
adv.  In  a  fraudulent  manner.-  Fraud  u- 
leiltliess,  fra/du-lent-nes,  n. 

Fraught,  fr^t,  a.  [A  participial  form  from 
old  verb  fraught,  to  load,  a  form  oi  freight. 
Freight.]  Freighted! ;  fig.  filled,  stored, 
charged,  abounding,  pregnant  (a  scheme 
fraught  with  mischief).— Fraughtuge.t 
fra/taj,  n.    Loading;  cargo.     (Sluilc.) 

Fray,  fra,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  affray.]  An 
affray ;  a  broil,  quarrel,  or  violent  riot. — 
v.t.    To  fright;  to  terrify. 

Fray,  fra,  v.t.  [Fr.  frayer,  from  L.frieare, 
to  rub  (whence  also  friction).]  To  rub;  to 
rub  away  the  surface  of;  to  fret,  as  cloth 
by  wearing  or  the  skin  by  friction—  n.  A 
frayed  or  rubbed  place. 

Freak,  frek,  n:  [A. Sax.  free,  greedy,  bold 
=  Icel.  frekr,  greedy,  exorbitant;  Dau./reefc, 
bold,  G.frech,  saucy.]  A  sudden  causeless 
change  or  turn  of  the  mind;  a  whim  or 
fancy;  a  capricious  prank;  an  odd,  whimsi- 
cal person.— Freakish,  frek'ish,  o.  Ad- 
dicted to  freaks;  whimsical;  capricious; 
fanciful;  grotesque.— Freakishly,  frek'- 
ish-li,  adv.  In  a  freakish  manner.  — 
Freaklshliess,  frck'ish-nes,  n.  Caprici- 
ousness;  whimsicalness. 

Freak,  frek,  v.t.  [Connected  -with  freckle, 
fleck.]    To  variegate;  to  checker. 

Freckle,  frek'l,  n.  [O.E.  freckens,  frekens, 
freckles  (akin  to  freak,  to  variegate);  Icel. 
freknur,  Dan.  fregner,  freckles;  comp.  G. 
fleck,  a  spot.]  A  spot  of  a  yellowish  colour 
in  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face,  neck, 
and  hands;  any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 
—v.t.  and  i.  To  mark  or  become  marked 
with  freckles.— Freckled,  frek'ld.  pp.  and 
a.  Marked  with  freckles.  —  Freekled- 
ness,  frek'ld-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
freckled.— Freckly,  frekli,  a.  Covered 
with  freckles. 

Free,  fre,  a.  [A. Sax,  fri,  fred  =  Icel.  fri, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  fri,  D.  vrij,  G.  frei,  Goth 
freis,  free;  allied  to  friend,  Goth,  frijon, 
to  love;  Skr.  pri,  to  love;  perhaps  also  to 
L.  privus,  one's  own,  privatus,  private.] 
Not  being  under  necessity  or  restraint, 
physical  or  moral;  exempt  from  subjection 
to  the  will  of  others;  being  at  liberty;  not 
in  confinement;  not  under  an  arbitrary  or 
despotic  government;  instituted  by  a  free 
people;  capable  of  being  used,  enjoyed,  or 
taken  advantage  of  without  charge;  un- 
restricted; open;  not  obstructed;  going  be- 
yond due  limits  in  speaking  or  acting;  open; 
candid;  frank;  without  care:  unconcerned; 
liberal;  not  parsimonious;  profuse;  gratui- 
tous; given  with  readiness  or  good- will; 
clear;  exempt;  having  got  rid;  not  encum- 
bered, affected,  or  oppressed:  with  from, 
and  sometimes  of;  invested  with  or  enjoy- 
ing certain  immunities;  having  certain 
privileges:  with  of  (a  man  free  of  the  city 
of  London);  hot.  applied  to  parts  which  are 
not  united  together;  chem.  not  chemically 
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OOlnbiQed  With  ;uiy  other  body.  Free 
agency,  the  state  of  acting  freely  or  without 
necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will.  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  that  ecclesiastical  body 
which  seceded  from  the  Established  Clmreh 
at  the  Disruption  in  1843.—  Free  labour, 
labour  performed  by  free  persons  In  contia- 
distinction  to  that  of  slaves—  Free  love,  the 
right  to  consort  with  those  we  have  con- 
ceived a  passion  for,  regardless  of  the 
shackles  of  matrimony.  To  make  free  with, 
to  intermeddle  with;  to  use  liberties  with; 
to  help  one's  self  to.— Free  and  easy,  uncon- 
strained; regardless  of  conventionalities. — 
v.t.  — freed,  freeing.  To  remove  from  a 
thing  any  encumbrance  or  obstruction;  to 
disentangle;  to  disengage;  to  rid;  to  strip; 
to  clear;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  rescue  or  re- 
lease from  slavery,  captivity,  or  confine- 
ment; to  manumit;  to  loose;  to  exempt,  as 
from  some  oppressive  condition  or  duty;  to 
clear  from  stain;  to  absolve  from  some 
charge.— Free-and-easy,  n.  A  sort  of 
club  held  in  public-houses,  in  which  the 
members  meet  to  drink,  smoke,  sing,  &o. — 
Free  -  board,  n.  NaiU.  the  part  of  a 
ship's  side  between  the  gunwale  and  the 
line  of  flotation.— Freebooter,  fre'bo-ter, 
n.  [D.  vrijbuiter,  G.  freibeuter.  Booty.] 
One  who  wanders  about  for  booty  or  plun- 
der; a  robber;  a  pillager;  a  plunderer.— 
Freebooting,  fre'bo-ting,  a.  Living  or 
acting  as  a  freebooter;  pertaining  to  or 
like  freebooters.  —  n.  Robbery;  plunder; 
pillage.— Freebooty,  fre'bo-ti,  n.  Pillage 
or  plunder  by  freebooters.  —  Freeborn, 
fre'born,  a.  Born  free;  not  in  vassalage; 
inheriting  liberty.— Freedman,  fred'man, 
n.  A  man  who  has  been  a  slave  and  is 
manumitted.— Freedom,  fre'dum,  n.  The 
state  of  being  free;  exemption  from  slavery, 
servitude,  confinement,  or  constraint; 
liberty;  independence;  frankness;  open- 
ness; outspokenness;  unrestrictedness;  per- 
mission; liberality;  particular  privileges 
(the  freedom  of  a  city) ;  ease  or  facility  of 
doing  anything;  license;  improper  famili- 
arity (in  this  sense  with  a  plural). — Free 
fight,  n.  Promiscuous  fight,  joined  in  by 
all. — Free-grace,  n.  Voluntary  and  un- 
merited favour.  —  Freehand,  fre'hand, 
o.  Applied  to  drawing  in  which  the  hand 
is  not  assisted  by  any  guiding  or  measuring 
instruments.— Free-handed,  a.  Open- 
handed  ;  liberal.  —  Free  -  hearted,  a. 
Open;  frank;  unreserved;  liberal;  charit- 
able; generous.— Free-heartedly,  adv. 
In  a  free-hearted  manner.— Free-heart- 
edness, n  —  Freehold, fre'hold, n.  Law, 
an  estate  in  real  property,  held  either  in 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  for  life ;  an  estate 
for  which  the  owner  owes  no  duty  or  ser- 
vice except  to  the  crown ;  the  tenure  by 
which  such  an  estate  is  held.  —  Free- 
holder, fre'hol-der,  n.  Law,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  freehold.— Free  labour,  n. 
Labour  outside  trade  unions.  —  Free  - 
lance,  n.  One  of  the  mercenary  soldiers 
of  the  middle  ages;  one  unattached  to  any 
party;  one  who  fights  for  his  own  hand. — 
Freeliver,  fre'liv-er,  n.  One  who  eats 
and  drinks  abundantly;  one  who  gives  free 
indulgence  to  his  appetites.—  Freely,  fre'li, 
adv.  In  a  free  manner.— Freeman,  fre'- 
man,  n.  A  man  who  is  free;  one  not  a 
slave  or  vassal;  one  who  enjoys  or  is  en- 
titled to  a  franchise  or  peculiar  privilege. — 
Freemartin,  fre'mar-tin,  n.  A  cow-calf 
twin  born  with  a  bull-calf:  generally  barren. 
— Freemason,  fre'ma-sn,  n.  A  person 
belonging  to  a  society  or  organization  the 
members  of  which  call  themselves  free  and 
accepted  masons.— Freemasonry,  fre'- 
ma-sn-ri,  n.  The  mysteries  in  which  free- 
masons are  initiated.— Freeness,  fre'nes, 
7i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free. — 
Free-pass,  n.  A  permission  to  pass  free, 
as  by  railway,  &c— Free-port,  n.  A  port 
where  ships  may  be  unloaded  and  goods 
deposited  without  payment  of  customs. — 
Freer,  fre'er,  n.  One  who  frees. — Free- 
school,  n.  A  school  in  which  pupils  are 
taught  without  paying  for  tuition. — Free- 
spoken,  fre'spo-kn,  a.  Accustomed  to 
speak  without  reserve.  —  Freespoken- 
Iiess,  fre-spoTcn-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  freespoken. — Freestone,  fre'ston, 
n.    Any  species  of  stone  composed  of  sand 


or  grit,  so  called  because  it  is  easily  cut  or 
wrought  I  reellilnlter.  l're'thingk-er, 
n.  One  who  is  free  from  the  common 
modes  of  thinking  in  religious  matters;  a 
deist;  an  unlK'liever;  a  Bccptic.  —  Free- 
thinking,  fre'thingk-ing,  n.—a.  Hold- 
ing the  principles  of  a  freethinker.— Free- 
thought,  fre'thftt,  a.  The  beliefs  or  ways 
of  thinking  of  freethinkers.— Free-trade, 
A.  Trade  or  commerce  free  from  restric- 
tions, and  in  particular  from  customs  duties 
levied  on  foreign  commodities.  —  Free- 
trader, n.  An  advocate  of  free-trade. — 
Free-will,  n.  The  power  of  directing  our 
own  actions  without  constraint  by  necessity 
or  fate;  voluntariness;  spontaneousness.— 
a.  Voluntary;  spontaneous. 
Freeze,  frez,  v.i.— froze  (pret.),  frozen  or 
froze  (pp.),  freezing  (ppr.).  [A.Sax.  frysan, 
fre6san  =  J).  vriezen,  I  eel.  frjdsa,  Dan.  fryse, 
G.  frieren:  same  root  as  L.  pruina,  hoar- 
frost. Akin  frore,  frost.]  To  be  congealed 
by  cold;  to  be  changed  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat;  to  be 
hardened  into  ice ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of 
cold  at  which  water  congeals:  used  imper- 
sonally (it  freezes  hard);  to  become  chilled 
in  body  with  cold.— v.t.  To  congeal  or  cause 
to  freeze;  to  harden  into  ice;  to  chill;  to 
give  the  sensation  of  cold  and  shivering.— 
n.  The  act  of  freezing;  frost.  (Colloq.).— 
Freezable,  fre'za-bl,  n.  Capable  of  being 
frozen. — Freezer,  fre'zer,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  freezes.  —  Freezing-point, 
n.  That  degree  of  a  thermometer  at  which 
a  liquid  begins  to  freeze;  the  temperature 
at  which  ordinarily  water  freezes.  By  the 
Centigrade  thermometer  the  freezing-point 
of  water  is  0"  or  zero;  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer 32°  above  zero.  —  Freezing- 
mixture,  ri.  A  mixture  such  as  produces 
a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  liquids. 
— Frozen,  fro'zn,  p.  and  a.  Congealed  by 
cold;  frosty;  subject  to  severe  frost;  void 
of  sympathy;  wanting  in  feeling  or  interest; 
unsympathetic— Frozenness,  fro'zn-nes, 
n.    A  state  of  being  frozen. 

Freight,  frat,  n.  [Formerly  fraht  =  D. 
vragt,  Dan.  fragt,  Sw.  frakt,  G.  fracht,  a 
freight  or  cargo.  Fraught.]  The  cargo 
of  a  ship;  lading;  that  which  is  carried  by 
water;  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  ship 
or  part  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods;  the 
sum  charged  or  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  goods. — v.t.  To  load  (a  ship)  with  goods; 
to  hire  for  the  transportation  of  goods. — 
Freightage,  fra'taj,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  freighting;  money  paid  for  freight; 
freight  or  lading  {Mil.).— -Freighter,  fra'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  freights.— Freightless, 
frat'les,  a.    Destitute  of  freight. 

Fremescence,  fre-mes'ens,  n.  [From  L. 
fremo,  to  roar.]  Tumultuous  noise. — Fre- 
mescent,  fre-mes'ent,  a.  Noisy  and  tu- 
multuous; raging. 

French,  frensh,  a.  [O.Fr.  franchois,  fran- 
cois,  Mod.Fr.  francais,  from  France,  which 
received  its  name  from  the  Franks.]  Per- 
taining to  France  or  its  inhabitants. — n. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
France;  collectively  the  French  people. — 
French-bean,  n.  A  species  of  bean;  the 
kidney-bean.— French-chalk,  n.  A  va- 
riety of  talc  resembling  chalk,  of  a  pearly 
white  or  grayish  colour. — French  ber- 
ries, n.Yellowberries.— French  honey- 
suckle, n.  A  leguminous  plant  grown  in 
gardens  for  its  scarlet  flowers,  and  in  South- 
ern Europe  as  a  fodder  plant. — French- 
horn,  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  brass 
having  several  curves,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing from  the  mouth-piece  to  the  other  end. 
—Frenchify,  frensh'i-fl,  v.t.  To  make 
French;  to  infect  with  French  tastes  or 
manners.— Frenchman,  frensh'man,  n. 
A  man  of  the  French  nation;  a  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France.  — 
French-polish,  n.  Gumlac  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  used  for  coating  wood  with 
a  fine  glossy  surface.  —  French-white, 
n.    Finely  pulverized  talc. 

Frenetic,  Frenetical,  fre-net'ik,  fre- 
net'i-kal,  a.  [Same  word  as  frantic. 
Frenzy.]  Frenzied;  frantic— Freneti- 
cally, fre-net'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  frenetic 
or  frenzied  manner. 


Frenzy,  fren'zi,  n.  [O.Ft.fretiaisie,  Mod.Fr. 
phreuesir ,  from  Gr.  phrenfsis,  phrenitit, 
menial  derangement,  from  phrin,  the  mind! 
FRANTIC.]  Distraction;  delirium;  mad- 
ness; any  violent  agitation  of  the  mind 
approaching  to  distraction  or  temporary 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties.— v.t. 
—frenzied,  frenzying.  To  drive  to  mad 
ness;  to  render  frenzied.  —  Frciizlml, 
fren'zi -kal,  a.  Partaking  of  frenzy 
Frenzied,  fren'zid,  p.  and  a.  Affected 
with  frenzy  or  madness;  maddened;  frantic. 
— Frenzied ly,  fren'zid-li,  adv.  Madly; 
distractedly. 

Frequent,  fre'kwent,  a.  [Fr.  friquent, 
fromL.  frequens.frequentis,  common,  usual, 
full,  crowded ;  same  root  as  farcio,  to  cram 
(whence  farce).]  Of  ten  seen  or  done;  often 
happening  at  short  intervals;  often  re- 
peated or  occurring;  doing  a  thing  often; 
inclined  to  indulge  in  any  practice.— v.t. 
(fre-kwent').  IL.  frequento;  Fr.  frequenter.] 
To  visit  often;  to  resort  to  often  or  habitu- 
ally.— Frequence, t  fre'kwens,  n.  [L.fre- 
quentia.]  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  concourse; 
an  assembly.— Freqnency,  fre'kwen-si,  n. 
The  state  of  being  frequent;  a  frequent  re- 
turn or  occurrence;  the  condition  of  being 
often  repeated  at  short  intervals.— Fre- 
Queutation,  fre-kwen-ta'shon,  n.  The 
act  or  custom  of  frequenting.— Frequen- 
tative, fre-kwen'ta-tiv,  a.  Gram,  serving 
to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an 
action:  applied  to  certain  verbs. — n.  A  verb 
which  denotes  the  frequent  occurrence  or 
repetition  of  an  action. —  Frequenter, 
fre-kwen'ter,  n.  One  who  frequents.— 
Frequently,  fre'kwent-li,  adv.  Often; 
many  times,  at  short  intervals;  repeatedly; 
commonly.  —  Fre«i iient ness,  fre'kwent- 
nes,  n. 

Fresco,  fres'ko,  n.  pi.  Frescoes  and 
Frescos,  fres'koz.  [It.,  fresh,  from  being 
executed  on  fresh  plaster.  Fresh.]  A 
method  of  painting  on  walls  with  mineral 
and  earthy  pigments  on  fresh  plaster,  or 
on  a  wall  laid  with  mortar  not  yet  dry.— 
v.t.  To  paint  in  fresco,  as  walls. 

Fresh,  fresh,  a.  [A.Sax./er.sc,  whence/m/i 
by  a  common  metathesis  =  D.  versch,  Icel. 
ferskr,  friskr,  Dan.  fersk,  frisk,  G.  frisch; 
hence  It.  Sp.  and  Pg.  fresco,  Fr.  frais, 
fraiche,  fresh.  Frisk  is  a  form  of  the  same 
word.]  Full  of  health  and  strength;  vig- 
orous; strong;  brisk;  lively;  bright;  not 
faded;  undecayed;  unimpaired  by  time;  in 
good  condition;  not  stale;  not  exhausted 
with  labour  or  exertion ;  rene  wedin  strength ; 
reinvigorated ;  refreshing ;  health-giving : 
applied  to  pure  cool  water,  and  also  to  a 
rather  strong  wind;  vivid;  clearly  remem- 
bered; new;  recently  grown,  made,  or  ob- 
tained; not  salt  or  salted. — n.  A  freshet;  a 
spring  of  fresh  water;  a  flood;  an  overflow- 
ing; an  inundation.  —  Freshen,  fresh'n. 
v.t.  To  make  fresh;  to  give  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance or  character  to;  to  make  to  feel 
fresh;  to  refresh;  to  revive. — v.i.  To  grow 
fresh;  to  grow  strong  (the  wind  freshens).— 
Freshet,  fresh'et,  n.  A  small  stream  of 
fresh  water;  a  flood  or  overflowing  of  a 
river,  by  means  of  heavy  rains  or  melted 
snow.— Freshly,  fresh'li,  adv.  In  a  fresh 
manner.— Freshman,  fresh'man,  n.  A 
novice;  a  student  of  the  first  year  in  a 
university.— Freshness,  fresh'nes,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  fresh.  — 
Freshwater,  a.  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  living  in  water  that  is  fresh  or  not 
salt. 

Fret,  fret,  v.t.— fretted,  fretting.  [A.Sax. 
fretan,  to  eat,  to  gnaw,  devour;  D.  vrettn, 
G.  fressen,  O.H.G.  frezzan,  Goth,  fraitan, 
to  eat,  all  from  prefix  =  E.  for,  intens.,  and^ 
verb  to  eat.]  To  gnaw;  to  eat  into;  to  rub 
or  wear  away;  to  fray;  to  chafe;  to  gall;  to 
wear  away  so  as  to  diminish;  to  impair;  to 
agitate ;  to  disturb  (to  fret  the  surface  of 
the  sea);  fig.  to  chafe  the  mind  of;  to  irri- 
tate; to  tease;  to  make  angry.— v.t.  To  be- 
come frayed  or  chafed;  to  be  chafed  or 
irritated;  to  become  vexed  or  angry;  to 
utter  peevish  expressions;  to  boil  or  work 
as  angry  feelings;  to  rankle.— n.  A  state 
of  chafing  or  irritation ;  vexation ;  anger.— 
Fretful,  fret'ful,  a.  Disposed  to  fret;  til 
humoured;  peevish;  in  a  state  of  vexation. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      U,  Sc  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 
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Frrlfullv.  fret  Mil  li.  adv.  In  a  fretful 
manner;  peevishly  Frelfiilnr»v  frel 
ful  nos,  n.  Peevishness;  ill  humour.— 
Fretler.  fret'er,  n.  One  who  frets. 
Fret,  fret,  »i  [O.Fr.  frtter,  to  Interlace, 
frttttt,  a  grating;  from  L.  ferrum,  iron. 
Oomp  also  A. Sax.  frcetwe,  ornaments  I 
A  k  1  tul  of  ornament  formed  of  bandi  or 
Mil,  ts  variously  combined,  but  most  fu- 
quently  arranged  in  rectangular  forms;  a 
of  perforated  ornamental  work ;  one 
(>f  the  small  cross-bars  or  ridges  on  the 
Auger  boards  of  some  stringed  instruments, 
to  regulate  tin*  pitch  of  the  notes. — v.t  To 
Ornament  or  furnish  with  frets;  to  varie- 
gate; to  diversify.— Frcf led,  fret'ed,  a. 
Adorned  with  frets  or  fretwork;  exhibiting 
■oak  or  raised  ornamentation  in  rectangular 
or  other  forms.— Fretler,  fret'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  frets—  Frel  I. v,  fret'i, 
a.  Adorned  with  fretwork— Fretwork, 
fret'werk,  n.  Orna mental  work  consisting 
of  a  series  or  combination  of  frets;  designs 
cut  through  a  thin  plate  of  wood.-  Fret- 
iaw,  ?i.    A  small  saw  for  cutting  fretwork. 

Friable,  frl'a-bl,  a.  [L.  friabilis,  from 
fri<>,  friatum,  to  cnimble  down.]  Easily 
crumbled  or  pulverized;  easily  reduced  to 
powder  —Friability,  Frlnbleness,  frl- 
a-bil'i-ti,  f  rl'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
friable. 

Friar,  frl'er,  n.  [Formerly  frere,  Fr.  frtre, 
O.Fr.  freire,  a  brother,  from  L.  /rater, 
fratris,  a  brother.  Brother.]  A  person 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
mendicant  religious  orders  or  brotherhoods 
—  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites, 
Augustines,  &c;  a  monk.— Friar's  lan- 
tern, n.  Will  o'  the  wisp;  marsh-light. — 
Friarly,  fri'er-li,  a.  Like  or  pertaining 
to  friars.— Friary,  frl'er-i,  n.  A  convent 
of  friars;  a  monastery. 

Fribble,  fribl,  a.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
Fr.  frivolt,  frivolous.]  Frivolous;  trifling; 
silly.— n.  A  frivolous,  trifling,  contemptible 
fellow. — v.i.— fribbled,  fribb'ling.  To  act  the 
fribble;  to  trifle.—  Fribbler,  frib'ler,  n. 
A  trifler;  a  coxcomb—  Fribbling,  frib'- 
ling,  a.    Frivolous;  trifling. 

Frleandean,  frik-an-do',  n.  [Fr.,  etymol- 
ogy doubtful.]  A  fricassee  or  other  prepara- 
tion of  veal. 

Fricassee,  frik-as-se'.n.  [Fr.  fricassie,  from 
fricasser,  to  cook  in  this  way:  etymology 
doubtful.]  A  dish  of  food  made  by  cutting 
chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  small  animals 
into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  with  a  strong 
sauce  in  a  frying-pan  or  a  like  utensil.— 
v.t.— fricasseed,  fHcasseeing.  To  dress  in 
fricassee. 

Friction,  frik'shon,  n.  [L.  frictio,  fric- 
tionis,  from  frico,  frictum,  to  rub,  to  rub 
down.]  The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of 
one  body  against  that  of  another;  attrition; 
mech.  the  effect  of  rubbing  or  the  resis- 
tance which  a  moving  body  meets  with  from 
the  surface  on  which  it  moves. — Angle  of 
friction,  the  maximum  angle  at  which  one 
body  will  remain  on  another  without  sliding. 
— Frlcatloil.t  fri-ka'shon,  n.  [L.  fricatio.] 
The  act  of  rubbing;  friction. — Fricative, 
frik'a-tiv,  a.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
letters  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  breath 
issuing  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the 
organs,  as/,  v,  s,  z,  &c— Frictlonal,  frik'- 
shon-al,  a.  Relating  to  friction;  moved  by 
friction;  produced  by  friction. — Friction- 
less,  frik'shon-les,  a.  Having  no  friction. 
— Frictlon-clntch,  n.  A  species  of  loose 
coupling  much  used  for  connecting  pieces 
in  machines  which  require  to  be  frequently 
engaged  and  disengaged.  —  Friction- 
powder,  n.  A  composition  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  antimony,  which  readily  ig- 
nites by  friction.  —  Friction  -  rollers, 
n.  pi.  Small  rollers  or  cylinders  placed 
under  heavy  bodies  when  they  are  required 
to  be  moved  a  short  distance  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  —  Friction-tnbe.  n.  A 
small  tube  used  in  firing  cannon,  heat  being 
generated  in  it  by  friction.  — Friction- 
Wheel,  n.  Mach.  one  of  two  simple  wheels 
or  cylinders  intended  to  assist  in  diminish- 
ing the  friction  of  a  horizontal  axis. 

Friday,  fri'da,  n.    [A.Sai.  Frige-dag,  G. 


Fm/tmi,  the  day  MOTdd  to  Frigga,  <<i 
Frtya,  the  Teutonic  goddess.]  Ths  sixth 
day  of  tiic  week  Good  Friday,  ti"  Friday 
immediately  preceding  Sector,  kept  sacred 
as  the  day  of  Christ's  oruoiflxion, 
Friend,  fiend,  a,  |A.Nai.  frtdnd,  virtually 
a  pre*,  part.  o(  firmi,  to  love;  like  Qoth, 
mjondt,  from  pridon,  to  love;  1>.  friend, 
icei.  fiif-niti,  (;.  prtund,  a  friend.    Fiend 

is  similarly  formed  nil.]  One  who  is 
attachi-d  to  another  by  affection;  one  who 
has  esteem  and  regard  for  another  and 
loves  his  society;  one  not  hostile;  one  of 
the  same  nation,  party,  or  kin;  one  who 
looks  with  favour  upon  a  cause,  institu- 
tion, or  the  like;  also  a  term  of  salutation 
or  familiar  address. —Society  of  Friends,  the 
name  assumed  by  the  society  of  dissenters 
commonly  called  Quakers. — To  be  friends 
vith,  to  feel  as  a  friend  towards;  to  be 
friendly  towards:  may  be  used  when  a 
single  person  is  the  friend  of  another. — v.t. 
To  befriend;  to  support  or  aid.— Friend- 
less, frend'les,  a.  Destitute  of  friends.— 
Friend lessness,  frend'les-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  friendless.— Friendlike, 
frend'llk,  a.  Like  a  friend;  like  what  marks 
a  friend. —  Frlendllly,  frend'li-li,  adv. 
In  a  friendly  manner.  —  Friendliness, 
frendli-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  friendly;  a  disposition  to  favour  or 
befriend;  good-will;  exercise  of  benevolence 
or  kindness.— Friendly,  frend'li,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  friend; 
disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  another; 
kind;  amicable;  befitting  friends;  not  hos- 
tile ;  favourable ;  propitious.  —  Friendly 
societies,  associations  chiefly  among  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers in  sickness,  or  of  their  relatives  or 
others  in  case  of  death.  .".  Syn.  under 
Amicable.  —  adv.\  In  the  manner  of 
friends;  amicably.  (Shak.)—  Friendship, 
frend'ship,  n.  The  feeling  that  subsists 
between  friends  or  binds  them  to  one  an- 
other; attachment  to  a  person;  mutual 
attachment;  kind  regard;  intimacy;  kind- 
ness. 

Frier,  frl'er,  n.    Under  Fry. 

Friese,  frez,  n.  The  language  of  Friesland; 
Frisian.— Friesic,  fre'zik,  a.    Frisian. 

Frieze,  frez,  n.  [Fr.  frise  =  It.  fregio,  Sp. 
friso,  probably  from  Ar.  ifriz,  a  ledge  or 
a  wall.]  Arch,  that  part  of  the  entablature 
of  a  column  which  is  between  the  archi- 
trave and  cornice,  usually  enriched  with 
figures  or  other  ornaments. 

Frieze,  frez,  n.  [Fr.  frise,  probably  from 
Friesland,  once  the  principal  seat  of  its 
manufacture.]  A  coarse  woollen  cloth 
having  a  shaggy  nap  on  one  side. — Chevaux 
de  Frieze,  'horses  of  Friesland',  pointed 
stakes  planted  to  keep  off  cavalry. — v.t. — 
friezed,  friezing.  To  form  a  shaggy  nap 
on;  to  frizzle;  to  curl. — Friezed,  frezd,  a. 
Napped;  shaggy  with  nap  or  frieze. 

Frigate,  frig'at,  n.  [Fr.  frigate,  It.  fregata; 
Sp.  and  Pg.  fragata;  origin  doubtful.] 
Among  ships  of  war  of  the  older  class,  a 
vessel  of  a  size  larger  than  a  sloop  or  brig, 
and  less  than  a  ship  of  the  line;  a  ship  of 
war  with  a  high  speed  and  great  fighting 
power. — Frigate-bird,  n.  A  tropical  sea- 
bird  allied  to  the  cormorants,  remarkable 
for  its  powers  of  flight. 

Frigatoon,  frig-a-ton',  n.  [Frigate.]  A 
ship-rigged  sloop  of  war. 

Fright,  frit,  n.  [A. Sax.  fyrhtu,  fyrhto, 
fear;  Dan.  frygt,  G.  furcht,  D.  vrucht,  fear. 
Fear  is  probably  akin  in  origin.]  Sudden 
and  violent  fear;  a  sudden  fit  of  fear  or 
dread;  terror;  a  person  of  a  shocking,  dis- 
agreeable, or  ridiculous  appearance  in 
person  or  dress.  —  v.t.  To  frighten;  to 
affright;  to  scare.— Frighten,  fri'tn,  v.t. 
To  strike  with  fright ;  to  terrify ;  to  scare ; 
to  alarm  suddenly.— Fright  enable,  t  f«'- 
tn-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  frightened.— 
Frightful,  frit'ful,  a.  Causing  fright; 
terrible;  dreadful;  awful;  horrid;  terrific— 
Frightfully,  frlt'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  fright- 
ful manner;  dreadfully;  horribly;  terribly; 
shockingly.— Frightf illness,  frlt'ful-nes, 
n.   The  quality  of  being  frightful;  the  Hun 


•  1    1  .■  1  man   theory  of   war  b>  tern 

H  )      I  rlghtliKH,    f 
from  fi  Ighl 

Frigid,  fnj'id,  <i    1 1,  firigidm,  tron  I 
to  be  oold,  akin  to  1  tg$o,  to  be  numb  01 
stlfl  ;   1.1     1  loot,  en id      Frill  i»  of 
origin. I   ("old,  wanting  1  mi b 

of  .1  tery  low  k  „n„  rature;  cold  In  f< 
or  manner,  wanting  warmth  of  affection; 
wanting  zeal,  fire,  energy,  spirit,  <<t  anlms 
tlon;  stiff;  haughty;  forbidding;  lift  1 

Frigid  zones,  in  QtOQ.  the  two  . 

prehended  i.et  wren  the  poles  and  the  polai 
circles,  which  are  about  23  '2H'  from  the 
poles.  —  I  'rigidity,  fri  jid'i  ti,  n 
■tatfl  or  quality  of  being  frigid;  coldness; 
want  of  warmth;  OOldnesS  Of  feeling  or 
manner;  want  of  animation,  ardour,  of 
vivacity.— Frigidly,  fnj'id  li,  adv.  In  a 
frigid  manner. —F'rlgldness,  fnjV 
n.  The  state  of  being  frigid  Frlgoritlr, 
Frigorlflcnl,  frig-o-rif'ik,  frig  <>  rif  i  kal, 
a.  [\j.  frigorificus—frigus,  fiigorin,  cold, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  cold. 
Frill,  fril,  n.  [Originally  the  ruffling  of  a 
hawk's  feathers  when  shivering  with  cold; 
from  Fr.  frilltr,  to  shiver,  from  L.  frigidu- 
lus,  dim.  from  frigidus,  cold.  Frigid.  |  A 
crimped  or  ornamental  edging  of  fine  linen 
on  the  bosom  of  a  shirt;  a  somewhat  similar 
trimming  on  something  else;  a  ruffle.—  v.t. 
To  decorate  with  a  frill.— Fril  led,  frild, 
pp.  or  a.  Decked  with  a  frill  or  frills,  or 
something  similar.— Frilling,  fril'ing,  n. 
Frills;  ruffles. 

Fringe,  frinj,  n.  [Fr.  frange,  fringe,  It. 
frangia,  from  L.  fimbria,  fringe ;  akin  to 
fibra,  a  fibre.]  An  ornament  to  the  borders 
of  garments,  furniture,  &c,  consisting  of 
threads  attached  at  one  end,  the  other 
hanging  loose;  something  resembling  a 
fringe;  an  edging;  margin;  extremity; 
optics,  one  of  the  coloured  bands  of  light 
in  the  phenomena  of  diffraction.— v. t.  To 
adorn  or  border  with  or  as  with  a  fringe. — 
Fringed,  frinjd,  pp.  and  a.  Bordered  or 
ornamented  with  a  fringe  or  fringes.— 
Fringe-tree,  n.  A  small  American  tree 
having  snow-white  flowers,  which  hang 
down  like  a  fringe.  —  Fringy,  frin'ji,  a. 
Adorned  with  fringes. 

Fringlllaceons,  frin-jil-la'shus,  a.  [L. 
fringilla,  a  finch.]  Pertaining  to  the  finches. 
Frippery,  frip'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  friperie,  old 
clothes,  from  friper,  to  rumple,  to  spoil; 
from  O.Fr.  frepe,  rag,  tatter.]  Old  or  cast- 
off  clothes ;  waste  matter ;  useless  things ; 
trifles;  traffic  in  old  clothes;  an  old-clothes 
shop.  (Shak.)— a.  Trifling;  contemptible. 
Frisian,  friz'i-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Fries- 
land.— n.  A  native  of  Friesland ;  the  lan- 
guage of  Friesland. 

Frisk,  frisk,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  frisque,  brisk, 
lively,  from  the  Germanic  adjective  cor- 
responding to  E.  fresh.  Fresh.]  To  leap, 
skip,  dance,  or  gambol,  as  in  gaiety  or  frolic; 
to  frolic. — n.  A  frolic;  a  fit  of  wanton  gaiety. 
— Frlsker,  fris'ker,  n.  One  who  frisks. 
— Frisket,  fris'ket,  n.  [Fr.  frisquette, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  motion.]  Print. 
a  light  frame  hinged  to  the  tympan  for 
keeping  the  sheet  in  proper  position  while 
being  printed.  —  F'rlskful,  frisk'ful,  a. 
Frisky;  frolicsome.  — Friskily,  fris'ki-li, 
adv.  In  a  frisky  manner. — F'riskiness, 
fris'ki-nes.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
frisky.— Frisky,  fris'ki,  a.  Fond  of  frisk- 
ing or  capering;  lively;  frolicsome. 
Frit,  frit,  n.  [Fr.  fritte,  from  frit,  fried, 
pp.  otfrire,  from  L.  frigo,  frictum,  to  roast, 
Fry.]  The  matter  of  which  glass  is  made 
after  it  has  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a 
furnace. 

Frith,  frith,  n.  Same  as  Firth. 
Frltlllary,  frit'il-la-ri,  n.  [L.  fritillus,  a 
dice-box:  from  chequered  markings.]  The 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
bulbous  plants,  natives  of  north  temperate 
regions;  also  of  several  British  butterflies. 
Fritter,  frit'er,  n.  [Fr.  friture,  lit.  a  fry- 
ing, from  L.  frigo,  frictum,  to  fry.  Fry] 
A  small  piece  of  anything  cut  to  be  fried; 
also  a  fragment  or  shred. — v.t.  To  cut  into 
small  pieces  to  be  fried;  to  break  into  small 
pieces  or  fragments. — To  fritter  away,  to 
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FRUGIFEROUS 


wiili  or  upend  i>y  hit  in  ami  Utile;  to  spend 

frivolously  or  III  t  rlflfll. 

Frivolous,  fn»'<.  Inn,  (i  1 1,  frivolut, 
frivolous,  Miiiy.  trifling;  Moat  rootMjWoOi 

to  111I1  (whence  frictuoi)  I  <  >f  lil  llii  weight, 
\v < >  1  I  1 1 .    in    1 1 1 1 1  ■•  >i  In.  1 1  << -  .    mil    win  I  1 1    BOtlMi 

trifling:  trivial,  given  in  trifling;  oharao 
bei  1  ,i'ii  by  unbecoming  levity;  Billy j  weak 
Frivolity,  Frl  vollsin,  I  ii  1  v.ii'i  1 1.  f  1  iv 

ni  1/ 1 1 1, 11.  The  conditio! [utility  ol  being 

fnviiiniiH  in   trifling;   Instgnlfloanos ;   alio, 

tin-  got  or  ii.iiut.  of  trifling;  unbic og 

levity  <>r  mind  or  disposli Frlvo* 

IounIy,  fnv  11  lui  II,  aaV,  In  a  friVOlOUl 
manner      I'ri  volousursH.  I'i  h  ''0  lui  Dili 

n,    The  quality  of  being  frivolouii 
Friz/,    Frlli   frig,   v.t       i'i  "'.   di    i"u 
[Ev.Jriur,  <>  i''r  /Hair,  toourl,  frCii,  frleco 

ilnih      l>'itin:/.ir.  I    'I'd  cuil;  tOOrup;  to  form 

Into  Hiiiiiii  ourli  or  into  little  bun.  an  tin* 
did  of  oloth  »  That  which  It  friend  or 
ourled,    Frizzle,  frill,  v.i    /riaslsd, /We- 

zHny.  [Dim  from  fi  1  I  'I'n  (in  I  01  i'i  lip, 
hii  hair;  to  frizz      11.    A  curl;  a  I00V  Of  hair 

orisped.  Frizzier,  fn/.'iir,  11  Om  who 
friulll.      Frizzly,   Frizzy,  friz'li,  frlz'i, 

a.     (Jurly. 

Fro,  fro,  iuli<  I A  Max  or  lid.  /nf,  from; 
Bhorl.  f oi'iu  of  from  I     I'Y ;  away;   back  or 

baokward;  an  in  thi  phrase  to  andfro. 

I  roiii  frokj  n,  I  i'V  froo,  1  monk'i  habit; 
1 1  1 1  froout,Jloou$,  Hocaiioii  bioause  flOOOOM, 

woolly,  from  I.  floOOUt,  I  flOOk  Of  wool  I 
I'rimarily,  an    cccIcmiiimI  ical   garment  with 

large  hIoovom  worn  in  monks;  a.  kind  of 
gown  which  openi  behind)  worn  i>y  fetnalii 

anil  Children,  liort-iuiil,  11  A  coat 
with    full    hIuiIh    having    the    1111 length 

before  end  behind:  a  turtout,    Frorkeii, 

frokt,  a.     <  llothld  in  a  frock. 

FroKi  frog,  ».  |A  .Btx.frooQXLflroqa.froto, 
fair,  i)  vortoh,  Q.frotoh.  Dan.  fro,  [oil. 
frothr.\  The  Manic  or  various  amphiblani, 
having  four  legi  with  four  ton  on  the  fori 

flit   and    live    on    the    hind,    more    or    h-im 

webbed,  a  naked  body,  no  ribs,  and  no  tail. 
and  with  gnat  powin  of  leaping;  a  tort  of 

tender  horn  that  grown  in  the  middle  of 
tho  Hole  of  a  honie'ii  foot.  I  ro--i;ili  r,  11 
One  who  oatit  frogl!  a  term  01  contempt 
for    a    Kroncl in.      I'rotunrl    froc.ci   1, 

n.  A  place  abounding  (n  frogi.  Frou- 
iisii,  11     a  flab  vrith  a  wide  ami  flattened 

head,  larger  than  the  hody,  a  gaping  moulh 
with  many  teeth,  and  ipaOiOUl  Kill  OOVIH. 

Frog-lly,    Frog-hooper,  n.      A   ..mill 

leaping  1 1  meet,  I  he  la  r vie  of  whicii  are  found 
on  idii.nl h  iiicloned  in  a  frothy  liquid  known 
mi  ouokoo-iplt.  Fro|i-H|>ll,  Frou-spll- 
lle,  n,  The  frothy  liquid  of  the  larvw  of 
the  frog-hopper,  Froggy,  frog7!,  a,  iiav 
Ing  or  abounding  In  fi  ogi 

I I  -oc  frog,  n.    a  fastening  for  a  frock  or 

co, it   111  the  form  of  a  blASl]  or  largo  button 

{taned  through  i  loop  on  thi  briait;  bhi 
oop  of  the  loabbard  of  1  bayonet  or  iword. 
e  1    froggtd,  frogging,    To  ornament  or 

fallen  with  a  frog. 

Frollo,  froiik,  <(.  [From  i>  vrolljk,  from 
1'in     O.Frli.Jro.  Dan.  fro,  glad, and lijh 

I1'.,    likr;    10  <J     frolilirh,    from  /roll,   joyful, 

and  Ueh,  like  |  day;  merry;  full  of  mirth; 
danolng,  playing,  or  frisking  about    ».    A 

wild  or  merry   prank;   a  Might  of  levity  01 

gaiety  and  mirth;  i  lomi  of  gaiety  nod 
mirth;  1  merry-making      v.i      frolicked 
(froi'iki),  froOoning   To  play  merry  pranks; 
bo  play  bnoksof  levity,  mlrtn,  and  gaiety, 
FrollcBomei   Frollofrili  frol'lk  ium, 

frol'lk  ft|i,  a.     Pull  of  gaiety  and  Ih, 

elven to rrollos;  sportive,    Frollciomely, 

frol'lk  in  1 1 M  [I,  adv    [n  a  frolloio ma ir. 

Frollciomaiieii,  frol'ik  iu oh,  ». 

From,  from,  ;oi-)>  |  A  Sax  from,  from, 
O.BlX,  O.H.U.  and  (loth. /nun",  from,  Icel. 
/rum,  forward,  /nl,   from;    Dan.   fifiu,  /hi, 

from;  <'i,g   wlta  \>  pertn  In  ptrtndit,  thi 

day  after  to  morrow,  ( !r  pruui,  Hkr  parORI. 
beyond.      Allied  to  /<ir,  forth,  fto.l     Out  OX 

thi  nilghbourhood  <>i',  liaving  behind!  by 

reMOQ  of ;  out  of;  by  aid  of;  denoting  Mourco, 

beginning,  diitanoe,  abterioi.  privation,  or 
departure,  tometimei  literally  and  iomi 
timed  figuratively:  thi  antithnii  and  001 

rniatirit  at  from  ll  (n 


FroiKi.fi 1, 11     1 1. , front,  frondi$,  a  liaf  I 

Hot  a  hi m  iimihI  todeilgoati  theleaveiof 
ftrni  mid   nihil    oryptogamoui  planti 

1 iini  1  f inii'ii.iiit,  11     Qovirid  with 

leaven  Frondtsico.  fron-dei/l  v.i,  |i<. 
fronditooA    To  unfold   leavei  or  beoomi 

leafy.       FrOll(leiC0IlC6i    fi  km  dcii'en  ..    11 

Bot    the  puciiie   lime  in  which  inch  ipioill 

of  planti  uiifniiin  iIh  leaves;  theaot  of  bunt 

lllg    inlii   leaf       I  ruiiiMli  1  1111s     fron  ilif 

ci  on,  ii  Producing  iniiiiiii  1  ioikII.  (, 
fininrict,  11     a  little  frond,    Frouuoic, 

I  urn  don  11.  lint  covered  with  len  veil;  hear 
Ing  a  great  nuuiher  of  leaveH       I  1  oimIiiiih 

I iIiih,     a        Bot.     producing    leaven    and 

flowin  on  one  part 

Iniiuli.     frond,     11      [Ft.]     The    pai  ty    in 

OPPOllt I"    Mn/iiini,    the    l''reiich    prime 

mlnlitir,  1648  D8,  with  i-ivil  war  aH  nHuit. 
Front,  frunti »    I  i'i  /nut t,  L.ftotUtfronttt, 

the  forehead  (allied  to  10.  hroii'),  neeii  alno 
In  affront,  roii/ront,  &c.  |    The  fin  cheiul,  or 

part  of  the  faoi  above  thi  iywj  thi  wholi 

face;  hnldncnHof  ilinpnHil  ion;  impudence,  the 
part  Or  Hide  of  anything  which  MI01I  to 
look  OUt  Or  tO  bl  dinotld  forward;  the  fnen 

or  fore  part;    (lit)  foritUOlt  rank;    ponil 

diroetly  before  the  face  of  a  iiemon  or  the 

fonmoit  part  of  anything;  a  let  <>f  fain 

him  01  cm  III  fur  a  lady,  I  he  van  of  war;  the 
area  of  warfare  in  cunipaigu;  Blurt  front, 
rial  or  falHO.  To  romr  to  tin-  front,  to  lake 
a  high  rank  in  oiit'h  profeimion,  iu  lOOilty, 

Ac     11    Rilatingtothe front oriaoej  having 

a  poill  Ion  ni  the  front.  V.t,  TOOPPOII  fine 
to  lace,  to  lit  ii  1  n  I  iii  front  of  or  over  againit ; 
to  t'acc;  to  appear  in  the  prenence  of,  to 
OOnfront;  to  llipply  with  a  front;  tO  adorn 
in  front  V  1  To  h.ive  the  lace  01  front  111 
inline  direction  I  ''rolling!',  fl'liu'taj,  II. 
Thi  front  part  Of  any  Htruclure  or  obllOt; 

extenl  of  front,      Frouiul,  fron'tal.  n. 

Something  wm  11  on  t  he  forehead;  a  frontlet, 
an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair;  01  ih.  a 
little  pedimint  over  a  door  or  window,     if. 

Belonging  to  the  forehead.    i<'rontoi  attack, 

II  Attack  on  the  front;  opposed  to  think 
or  roar  Froiil-door,  n  The  door  in 
tho  front  wall  of  a  building,  generally  the 

principal   entrance.    Froullor,  fron'tfir. 

11.  I  Kr.  front  ihf,  a  frontier,  a  border.  |  That 
part   of    11    country    which    fronfii   or    faceii 

anothir  country:  thi  oonflnu  or  iztnmi 

part   of    a    OOUniry    bordering   on    another 

oountry;  thimarohei;  the  bonier.    i<'ron- 

tlipleCOi     fron 'til    pen,     u.      |li  I.     /ron 

\tiapMum,  from    1 1   front,  and  tptoWi  bo 

view  I  An  ornamental  tlgure  or  engraving 
fronting  tho  Unit  page  of  a  book  or  at  tho 

beginning  l  roiiilrws,  frtint'lia,  a. 
Wanting  ihann  or  modesty;  of  unblushing 
front     Froiill<'(,  fiiiiii'iet,  n.    A  frontal 

or  hiowliand;  a  lillet  or  hand  worn  on  tho 
fniiilioad. 

Fror6i  froTi  a.   [A.Bax./ronni  pp.  otfrtd- 

*K II,  to  freeze       PREBBE.]      I'lo/cn,   IroHty: 
a  poetic,  word. 
Frost,  front,  11    I  A  Sa\  /in.sf./iu.if,  from/irit 

tan,  tofreece;  ice]  Dan.Sw.  andO.^Vost,  i>. 
uorit  KiiKir./.K  1  That  state  or  timpiratun 

of  tho  air  which  occauoiii.  fnc/ing  or  tho 
OOngllatlOn    of    water;    freezing   weather; 

frozen  dew;  rlmi;  hoar-frost;  ooldniss  or 

SlVirlty  of  manner  or  feeling  V.t  TO  ni 
jure   by   front;    to  cover  or  ornament  with 

anything  risembllng  hour  front,  an  with 
white  sugar;  to  furnish  with  frost-nails,  , 

Fronttil  glOtt,  glllHH  roughened  on  the  mil' 
face,    ■<>   an    to   denfroy    ifn    I  rannparency. 

1  ii-okI-i>ii«\  11  A  state  of  Insensibility  or 
deadnesi  with  arrested  circulation  in  any 

part  of  the  b"dy,  iiuch  BS  the  none  and  oiiih, 

oooaslonid  by  exposure  bo  severe  frost, 

1-  t        /ron!  hit    (pief  ),    frost  hittfii,   /rout  bit 

Ipp),  frott'biting  (ppr.),  To  affeot  with 
front  bite,    FroMilly.  fros'tl-11,  adv,     in 

a   frOlty   manner;    with    frOlt   or  IXOIBStVI 

colli,  without  warmth  of  affiotlon;  coldly. 

FrofttllM'NH,  froii'ti  lien,  11       The  ntato  or 

quality  of  bemg  frosty,  Froitlngi  fros' 
img,  11  A  ooatlng  resimbllng  frost;  the 
composition  riiimbling  hoar-frost  used  to 

ever    cuke,    fed      Frosl-llllll,    M        A    nail 

driven  Into  1  horsi-ihoi  to  prevent  1  ie 
horse  from  slipping  on  Ice  Froitwork. 
frost'werk,  n     Thi  biautlful  ooviring  of 

hoar  front     dipOlltld     00     nhiuhn    or    oilier 


natural  obliotl  Froal.y.  fros'ti,  a  At- 
tiudid  with  Iiohi  ;  of  a  freezing  tempera 
ture;  affected  by  frost;  without  warmth  of 

affeutii 1  coinage,  rcnemhling  hoar  front; 

gray  hau  cil 

I  10II1  froth,  v.  I  A  Mcaudinaviaii  word  =■ 
leel.  /rotlin,  frontli,  Dan  /rttottr,  froth, 
foam  I     The  bubbles  OBUSed    in    Iii|iioih   hy 

fermentation  or  agitation,  spume;  foam; 

empty   talk;    e  words  without    sense; 

light,  unsubstantial  matter      v.t,  To  ouuie 

to  loam  or  produce  fioth,   to  vent,  or  give 

expression  to  what  Is  light,  unsubstantial! 
or  worthless,  v.i  To  foam;  to  throw  up  or 
out  froth,    Frothily,  froth'1-ll,  adv     in 

a  frothy  manner.  Frol  IlilH'HH,  froth'l 
nej.  n      The  nl  ate  or  iptalil  y  of  being  frothy. 

Frolliy,  froth'l,  o,     Pull  of  or  aooom 
panled  witn  froth;  consisting  of  froth  or 

light  DttbbleB;  foamy;  light,  empty,  or 
Unsubstantial;  giv«m  to  empty  diHplay. 

Iiiiiiiik',  froniiM,  v  t  frounctd. frouncing, 
[Fr  froneer,  I)  fronaten,  to  wrinkle,  from 
a  hypothetical  L.L.  frontiart,  to  wrinkle 
the  brows,  from  L,  /roi\$,  tho  forehead 
(whenoe  front).  Flounot,  (of  a  dress)  iH  tha 
name  word.  |  To  form  into  plaits  or  wriukloi; 

to  adorn  with  fringes,  plaits,  ko.-n.    A 

wrinkle,   phut,  or  curl;   a  llounco. 

Frou/.y,  Frow/.y,  frou'/.i.d.  [Oomp.  Prov, 

K. /roust,  a  musty  Smell,  alno  I'rov  ES  ./;  me, 

a  slattern,    from    I),    vrouw,   (I.  /run,   a 

Woman  |  Fetid;  musty;  rank;  dingy;  Ill- 
coloured;  in  a  state  of  disorder;  slovenly; 
slatternly, 

Iron,  fid,  »».  A  wedge  nhapod  tool  with  a 
handle  used  for  splitting  wood. 

Frownnl,  frO'werd,  a     [From  fro     from, 

and  ward,  denoting  direction,  being  thill 
the  reveille  of  to  ward,  and  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  way  ward  {away ward);  A.. Sax. /row 
Wtard,  turned  away,  about  to  depart.  |  Not 
willing   to  comply    with    what     iH   right    m 

reasonable;  perverse;  ungovernable;  refrao 
tory;  dlsobealent;  peevish,  Frownrdly, 
frdwerd  li.  adv  In  a  froward  luanner, 
FrowarduoMi  frO'werd  nfH,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  froward. 
Frown,  froun,  v.i.  [Ft.frogner,  In  11  »« 
frogntr,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown;  of 
doubtful  origin  I  To  express  displeasurii 
severity,  <>r  sternness  by  oontraoling  tb 
brow;  to  nut  <>n  astern  look;  to  scowl; 
hIiow  displeasure  <>r  disapprobation;  to  ha 
ominous  of  evil;  to  lower  (tho  olouds/Voum), 

11     A  contraction  or  wrinkling  of  the  hrnw, 

or  a  severe  or  stern  look  expressive  of  din 
pleasure.      Frownlngly,   frou'nlng-U, 

adv,     In   a  frowning  manner.     Frowiiy, 

iron  in,  ,1     Qlvin  to  frown;  soowling, 
Froie.  frOi,  Froxen.  frfl'in.    Prbbzb. 
Fracteiccnce.  fruk  tes'ens,  n,    [From  L 
fructut.    fruit.      Pruit  I     Bot.    the    tlmi 

when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  iiinveii  nl  mntu 
lily  and  Its  hcciIh  are  dinpeiHed,  the  fruit- 
ing season.  Fructlciiloie,  fruk  tik'a- 
hi-i.  n  Hot  piodiiciug  much  fruit  I'riH"- 
IIIVroiiH,  fruk  lit  Ci  tin,  a,  Bearing  or 
producing  fruit     Fructification,  frur 

1 1  li  ka'Hhoii,    11.       Tho   act   of    forming   or 

produolng  fruit;  the  act  of  fruotifylnfl  01 
rendering  productive  of  fruit;  fecundation: 

the  oiganii  concerned  In  the  production  of 

the  fruit  of  a  plant  Fructify,  fruk'tl  M. 
v.t     [Fr.  fruotijlfr.]    To  make  fruitful;  to 

lender  productive  J  to  fertilize  V.i.  To 
bear  or  produce  fruit.     FrilCtOIC,    fnik'- 

toH,  11.    A  variety  of  sugar  from  frull 
Frnctuary,   fruk'tfl-a-ri,   ».    one  who 
enjoys  the  produoe  or  profits  of  anything 
Frugal,  frb'gal,  o.  [L.frugali$,  from  fnifi, 

lit  lit  I'm  food,  hence,  worthy,  temperate, 
dative  case  of  frua,  frugit,  fruit;  akin  bo 
iinit  I  Mcoiioinical  In  regard  to  expend 
line  thrifty:  sparing;  not  profuse,  prodl 
gal, 'or  lavish;  saving  Frugality,  fro- 
gni'i  ti,  11.  The  quality  of  being  frugal;  » 
prudent  and  sparing   u«o  of  anything 

I  1  -iiciillv,    froV.nl  11,    adtl.       In    B    frtiU"' 

manner  '  Frngalneii.  fro'gal  nis,  « 
h'i  agallty, 

FrilglfrrOHB,  frt)  jif'rr  lin.  O,     [I.  .fruoifn 

11  a..',  fnigia,  fruit,  and/#ro.  to  beat  |  1  ro 

rtuolng  frull   "'  crops;   fruitful;  fructlfer 

iiiii.     FriiglvoroiiM,  fro  jiv'er-us,  a     lb. 
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Fate,  f»tr.  fat.  fad;      1110,  mot,  her;       plni,  pin,       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ll.  Ho.  abiino    tho  Kr.  u. 
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frux,  /'i<i/w.    end    DOTS,    tO   eat  1      Feeding 

uis,  seeds,  or  corn,  as  buds  and  other 
animals 

Km  It.  frot,  •»     [F»  /'"<•"'.  from  L  fruotut, 
fruit,  from  fruor,  /t-uctus,  to  enjoy,  from  a 

teen  in  K   verb  to  firooi;,  01  initially  to 

».    akin  .frugal,  fruition.]     Whatever 

products  the  earth  yields  for  the 

(  man  aud  the  lower  annuals  (in  tins 
.illy  in  tlu>  plural)  .  in  a  more 
hunted  sense,  the  reproductive  product  of 
her  plant;  especially,  the  edible 
suooulent  product!  of  oertain  plants,  gener 
ally  ooverfng  and  iuoluding  their  seeds: 
sooh  Iproduots  collectively;  bot.  the  seed  of 
a  plant,  or  the  mature  ovary,  oomposed 
easeut tally  of  two  parts,  the  pericarp  and 
the  seed;  the  produce  of  animals;  offspring; 
young;  something  that  results;  effect,  re 
•ult,  or  consequence     v  1    To  produce  01 

fruit.     Fruitage,  fro'taj.   n.     Fruit 

•lively;  product  01  product'  Fruit- 
hearing.  >>  Producing  fruit;  having  the 
quality  01  bearing  fruit      Fruit-bud,  n. 

mdthat  product's  fruit.  Fruiterer, 
fro"  ter-er,  »  One  who  deals  in  fruit ;  a 
seller  of  fruits  Frulleress.  fro"  teres,  n. 
A  female  who  sells  fruit  Frultery,  frb'- 
[Fr.  fruittrie.]  Fruit  collectively, 
a  repository  for  fruit  Fruitful,  frot  ful, 
a  Producing  fruit  in  abundance,  very  pro 
ductive;  prolific;  bearing  children;  not 
barren;  producing  or  presenting  in  abun- 
dance, productive  (fruitful  in  expedients). 
Fruitfully,  frot  ful  li,  adv.  In  a  fruit- 
ful manner;  plenteously;  abundantly. — 
Frultfulnes*,  frot  ful  nes,  n.    The  state 

.'.it y  of  being  fruitful;  productiveness; 
fertility,  fecundity  Fruit-knife,  n.  A 
knife,  generally  with  a  silver  or  plated  blade, 
for  paring  and"  cutting  fruit— Fruitiest, 
froi'les.  a.  Not  bearing  fruit;  destitute  of 
fruit  or  offspring;  productive  of  no  advan- 
tage or  gooa  effect;  vain.  Fruitlessly, 
frot  les  li,  ud'e.  In  a  fruitless  manner.— 
Fruit lessness,  frot  les  nes,  n.  The  state 
or  Quality  of  being  fruitless  on  unprofitable. 
rrutt*plgeoU,  >i  A  pigeon  of  very 
brilliant  plumage,  occurring  in  India,  the 
warmer  parts  of  Australia,  &c;  so  called 
beoause  they  feed  entirely  on  fruit. — 
Fmlf-Siiuur.  r».  Fructose  Fruit- 
tree  ft.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  or 
whose  principal  value  consists  in  its  fruit. — 
Fruity,  fro  n,  a.  Resembling  fruit;  hav- 
ing the  taste  or  flavour  of  fruit 

rultlou  fro  ish'on,  n.  [From  L.  frvor. 
fructus  or  fruit  us,  to  use  or  enjoy.  Fkuit.] 
I'se  or  possession  of  anything,  especially 
when  accompanied  wttii  pleasure;  the 
pleasure  derived  from  use  or  possession; 
enjoyment. 

-runieiilnreous,  fro"  men-ta'shus, a.  [L. 
.«,  from  frumentum,  corn;  same 
root  as  fructus,  fruit.  FRUIT.]  Having 
the  character  of  or  resembling  wheat  or 
other  cereal.  -  I  itiiiicii  l.irlous.  fro- 
inen  t,\  it  us,  u.  [L.  frumentarius.]  Per- 
taining to  wheat  or  grain. — Frumenty, 
fro'nieii  ti,  n.  [L.  frumentum,  wheat.]  A 
dish  made  of  hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk 
and  seasoned;  funnenty. 

•rum p.  frump,  r».    [Connected with /ram- 
or  with    Prov.E.  /rumple,    IV  from- 

melen,  to  wrinkle  or  crumple.  |  A  cross- 
tempered,  old  fashioned  female  Frump- 
ish, frump  ish,  a.  Cross  tempered;  cross- 
framed;  scornful;  old  fashioned  as  to 
Frum|tisliiiOss.    frump  ish  nes, 

•1.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  frumpish. 
Frumpy,  frump  i,  a.    Cross-tempered; 

frumpish. 

rusli.t  frush,  v.t.  [Fr.  /roister,  to  crush, 
to   break,    from    L.  frustum,    a   fragment.] 

n  crush;  to  break  in  pieces.  (Shak.)— 
isily  broken;  brittle.  [Provincial.) — 
'it  Noise  of  objects  coming  into  collision 
and  breaking. 

'riistrate.  frus'trat,Vt.  frustrated,  frus- 
ng.  [L.  frustror,  frustratus,  from 
1.  in  vain,  same  rootas/ratw,  fraud] 
1' 3  make  to  bo  in  vain  or  of  no  avail;  to 
bring  to  nothing;  to  prevent  front  taking 
effect;  to  defeat,  to  balk.  Frusl ruble, 
frustra  bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  frustrated 
or  defeated.- Fruat  rut  ton,  frus-tra'shon, 


n      The  act  of  frustrating.     Frustrnltve, 

fins  tiativ.    .1         Tending    to     frustrate    01 

defeat       I  i-usirulory,  frus  ua  ton,  a. 

Tending  to  frustrate;  making  void  "i  "f 
HO  effect,   rendering  null. 

I  'malum,  frustum,  n  [1,  ,  a  piece,  same 
root  as/ziiAttii,  m  vain,  fruits,  fraud,  kfi  I 
iieom    the  part  of  a  solid  (as  a  cone  or  a 

pyramid]  left  by  cutting  off  the  top  po) 

lion  by  a  plane,  a  truncated  solid  I  iu>- 
tllie,  frus  ml,  n.  [L,  frustulum,  dun.  of 
frustum  )  One  of  the  cells  into  which  cer 
tain  sea  weeds,  ns  the  diatoms,  divide. 
Friistlllrilt.  t  frus  tu  lent,  a  Abound 
mg  in  fragments  I  rusl  11  lose  fiustU 
los,  u.  Consisting  of  small  fragments  or 
frustums 

Fruteseent,  fto  tes'ent  1     [From  L  fru 

tcr,  fruttcis,  a  shrub  |     Hot.  having  the  ap 

i>earunce  or   habit   of  a  shrub,   shrubby 
rulieous,   Frul loose.  frotikus,  fro 
ti  kos,  a.    I L   fruticosus]     Pertaining   to 
shrubs;     shrubby.        Frutleillo.ne,     fro 
tik  u  los,  u.     Branching  like  a  small  shrub. 

Fry,  frl,  v.t.- fried,  frying.  |  Fr.  frire,  to 
fry.  from  L.  frigo,  to  fry,  roast,  or  parch; 
Skr.  bhrij,  to  parch]  To  cook  by  roasting 
in  a  pan  over  a  tire  along  with  fat  or  butter. 
■  1.  To  be  cooked  as  above;  to  simmer;  to 
ferment  or  be  agitated  in  feelings  as  if  in 
being  fried.— n.  That  which  is  fried;  a  dish 
of  anything  fried;  state  of  mental  ferment 
or  agitation.  Frier,  frl'er.  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  fries.  Fry  Ing-pnii.  n.  A 
pan  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  frying  meat 
and  vegetables. 

Fry.  frl,  »i.    [Icel.  firm,  /rjo,  spawn;  Coth. 

froiv,  seed.]  Young  of  fishes  at  a  very 
early  stage;  a  swarm  of  little  fishes;  a 
swarm  of  small  animals,  or  of  young 
people;  small  or  insignificant  objects  col- 
lectively. 

Fuente,  Fuoated,  fii'kat,  fii'kated.  a. 
[li./ucatus,  froin/iu-i>,  to  stain,  /Siena,  paint 
for  the  face,  deceit.)  Painted;  disguised 
with  paint  or  with  any  falso  show. 

Fuelisiu.  fii'shi-a,  n.  [From  the  discoverer 
Leonard  Fuchs  {—  Fox),  a  German  botan- 
ist.] A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
New  Zealand,  having  a  funnel-shaped, 
coloured,  deciduous,  four  parted  calyx. — 
Fliell.sliie,  fok'sin,  n.  [From  resembling 
the  fuchsia  In  colour.]  A  beautiful  aniline 
colour;  magenta. 

Fuel  v orous,  fii  siv'er-us, «.  [L.fucus,  sea- 
weed, and  roro,  to  eat.l  A  term  applied  to 
animals  that  subsist  on  sea-weed.  -  Fu- 
eolil,  fu'koid,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling sea-weed. 

Fuddle,  fud'l,  v.t.  —fuddled,  fuddling. 
[From  a  form  fuzzlt,  akin  to  L.G.  fusslig, 
G.  fusselio,  drunk]  To  make  foolish  or 
stupid  by  drink;  to  make  tipsy  or  intoxi- 
cated; to  spend  in!  drinking. —v.t.  To  drink 
to  excess.— Fuddler,  fud'ler,  n.  A  drun- 
kard. 

Fudge,  fuj.  v.t. —fudged,  f  mining.  [Prob- 
ably connected  with  fudge  (which  see).  To 
make  up  or  invent  (a  false  story);  to  fabri- 
cate; to  foist;  to  interpolate.— n.  A  made- 
up  story;  stuff;  nonsense. 

Fuel,  fu'el,  n.  [Norm.Fr.  fuayl,  fouoyle, 
foualle,  from  L.L.  focale,  from  L.  focus,  a 
hearth,  a  fireplace.  Foil's.  |  That  which 
is  used  to  feed  fire,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  &c. ; 
what  serves  to  feed  or  increase  heat,  anger, 
or  excitement.—  v.t. —fuelled,  fuelling.  To 
feed  with  fuel;  to  store  or  furnish  with 
fuel. 

Fllgaelous,  fu-ga'shns,  a.  [L.  fugax,  fu- 
iiacis,  from  fiujio,  to  flee.]  Flying  or  dis- 
posed to  fly;  volatile;  fleeting.  Fugacious 
corolla,  bot.  one  that  is  soon  shed.  Fuga> 
eloiisiiess,  fu-ga'shus-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fugacious.— Fugaeity,  ffi  gas'i-ti, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  fugacious;  fuga- 
ciousness;  volatility;  instability;  transitori- 
ness  -  Fugitive,  fii'ji-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  fugitif 
1..  fugitivus,  from  L.  fugio,  to  flee.]  Apt  to 
flee  away  or  be  dissipated;  volatile;  staying 
or  lasting  but  a  short  time;  fleeting;  not 
flxed  or  durable  (fugitive  dyes);  fleeing  or 
running  from  danger  or  pursuit,  duty  or 


•ervioe;  as  a  literary  term,  applied  to  ooas> 
position!  which  ai<-  ihort,  unimportant, 
and  publish,', t  at  interval!  it  Oua  win. 
flees.  %  deserter;  on<  who  flees  from  dangei 
01  duty,  ons  who  Me,s  for  refugs  I  ngl- 
tlvelj,    tu   Ji    tiv    11,    a.iv.      In    a   fugitive 

manner     l'uuiil\  nitsv  fu  Jitlv-ni 

1  quality  of  iiemn  fugitlvi 
Fugleman.  I  liiKelmuii.  fngl  man.  th>' 
gl  man,    n        |t;    flilaelmann,  a   man   at   1  lie 

Bead  oi  1  Bis  01  s  wing,  from  flugel,  a  wing  ] 

A  lOldler  espeeially  »\p,  i  l  and  well  drilled. 

who  takes  his  plaee  ill  front  of 

SI!  example  or  model  to  the  Others  111  their 

exercises;  s  file  leader:  hence,  any  ..1 . 

sets  an  example  for  otheis  to  follow. 

Fugue,  ffig,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  I,  ftuja,  a  flight  ] 
•l/ii*  a  composition  in  parts  that  do  nol 
all  begin  at  once,  but  as  it  were  follow  oi 
pursue  each  other  successively  I'ugiil, 
fil'gal,  a.  Mus  like  a  fugue;  containing 
repetitions  or  imitations  of  a  given  theme 
Of  melody  Fuuuisl.  fug'ist,  n.  A  com- 
poser or  performer  of  fug' 

Fulcrum,  fulcrum,  u  L  j>1  Fuleru,  E. 
pl.  I'lllerilllls  |  I,  ,  the  post  or  foot  of  a 
couch,  from  fitlcio.  to  suppoit  ]  A  prop  01 
Biipport;  mech  that  by  winch  a  lever  is  sus- 
tained; the  point  about  which  a  lever  turns 
in  lifting  a  body;  bot  an  additional  or  sup- 
plementary organ,  as  a  stipule,  a  bract,  a 
tendril,  a  gland,  fco  Fulerate,  fiil'krat, 
11.  Having  a  fulcrum  or  fulcrums;  having 
the  character  ^i  a  fulcrum. 

Fulfil,  Fulfill,  fulfil',  v.t.  fulfilled,  ful- 
filling. [A  compound  of  full  and/i/7;  A  Sax. 
/ul/uhan.]  To  accomplish  or  carry  into 
effect,  us  a  prophecy,  promise,  intention, 
design,  desire,  prayer,  bargain,  fco.;  to  per- 
form; to  complete  by  performance;  to  com- 
plete (a  term  of  years)}.—  Fultiller,  fnj- 
fil'er,  rt.  One  that  fulfils  or  accomplishes. — 
Fulfilment,  ful-til'nient,  n.  Accomplish- 
inetit;  completion;  execution;  performance. 

Fulgent,  ful'jent,  a.  [L.  fulaens, /ulgtnt is, 
from  /ulgeo,  to  shine.]  Shining;  dazzling; 
exquisitely  bright.— Fulgeiiey,  ful'jen  si, 
n.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter.  —  Ful- 
gently,  ful'jent  li,  adv.  in  a  fulgent  man- 
ner; dazzlingly;  glitteringly. — Fllljld,  ful'- 
jid,  a.  [L.  fulgidus  |  Shining;  splendid. — 
Fulgidlty,  ful  jid'i  ti,  n.    Splendour. 

Fulguratioii,  ful-gu-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  ful- 
gurutio,  from  fulgur,  lightning.)  The  flash- 
ing of  lightning;  assaying,  the  sudden 
brightening  of  the  melted  globules  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  cupel.  Fulgurite,  ful'- 
gu-rlt,  n.  Any  rocky  substance  that  has 
been  fused  or  vitrified  by  lightning  Fill- 
enrolls,  ful'gu-rus,  a.  Flashing  like  light- 
ning. 

Fuliginous.  Fullginose.  fii-lij  'i-nus, 
fu-lij'i-nos,  a.  [L.  fuliginosus,  from  fuligo, 
soot.]  Pertaining  to  soot;  sooty;  smoky; 
resembling  smoke;  dusky  I 'iillglnoiiM- 
ly,  fu-lij'i  nus  li,  adr.  In  a  smoky  manner; 
duskily. — Fuliginosity,  fu  lij  i  nos"i-ti, 

?i.  The  coinliiion  or  quality  of  being  fuli- 
ginous. 

Full,  ful.  a.  [A. Sax.  /ul  ■  Icel.  /ullr,  Sw. 
full,  Dan.  fuld,  Goth,  fulls,  G.  roll ;  same 
root  as  L.  plenua,  full,  pleo,  to  fill  (as  in 
complete).  Fill  is  a  derivative.]  Having 
within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain; 
replete;  completely  or  largely  supplied  or 
furnished;  abounding;  supplied;  occupied; 
not  vacant;  plump;  tilled  out;  inclined  to 
be  stout  or  corpulent;  saturated;  sated; 
abundant  in  quantity;  plenteous;  not  de- 
fective or  partial;  entire;  adequate;  mature; 
perfect  (/«//  supply,  accomplishment,  age; 
a  full  stop);  loud,  clear,  and  distinct  (voice); 
gil  mg  ample  details  or  arguments;  copious 
(a  full  account;  the  speech  was  full).  Full 
ln\>tfiers  or  sisters,  children  or  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother.— Full  cousin, 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  aunt  or  uncle. — 
Full  cry,  a  term  in  hunting  signifying  that 
all  the  bounds  have  caught  the  scent  and 
give  tongue  in  chorus;  hence,  hot  pursuit; 
hard  chase.  Full  dress,  a  dress  which  eti- 
quette requires  to  be  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  and  the  like.  —  Full  moon,  the 
moon  with  its  whole  disk'illuuiinated;  also, 
the  time  when  the  moon  is  in  this  position. 
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— n.  The  Btate  of  being  full;  complete  mea- 
sure; utmost  extent;  highest  slate  or  degree 

(fed  to  the  ./'"";  iiie  full  <>f  the  moon).— 
Written  in  full,  written  without  contrac- 
tions; written  in  words,  not  in  figures.— 
adv.  Quite;  fully;  equally;  completely;  al- 
together; exactly  (full  in  the  centre);  di- 
rectly; straight  (he  looked  him  full  in  the 
lace);  to  satiety  (to  sup  full  of  horrors). 
,*.  Full  is  often  used,  especially  in  poetry, 
to  heighten  or  strengthen  the  signification 
of  adjectives  and  adverbs  {full  sad),  and  is 
prefixed  to  other  words,  chierly  participles, 
to  express  utmost  extent  or  degree  (full- 
blown, full-grown).  —  Full-blooded,  a. 
Having  a  full  supply  of  blood;  of  pure 
blood  or  extraction ;  thorough-bred. — F 11 11- 
blown,  a.  Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom; 
mature  [full-blown  beauty).  —  Full-bot- 
tomed, a.  Having  a  large  bottom,  aa  a 
wig.  —  Full-bound,  a.  Book-binding, 
bound  entirely  in  leather.— Full-eyed,  a. 
Having  large  prominent  eyes. — Full-fed, 
a.  Fed  to  fulness;  plump  with  fat.— Filll- 
growu,  a.  Grown  to  full  size;  accompany- 
ing fulness  of  growth.— Fill  1-lianded,  a. 
Bearing  something  valuable,  especially  a 
gift. —  Full-length,  a.  Embracing  the 
whole  length  or  figure;  extending  the  whole 
length  (a  full-length  portrait).— Fulness, 
Fullness,  ful'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  full  or  filled.—  In  the  fulness  of 
tiine,  at  the  proper  or  destined  time.— 
Full -swing,  adv.  With  eager  haste; 
with  violence  and  impetuosity.  (Colloq.)— 
Fully,  ful'li,  adv.  In  a  full  maimer;  to 
the  full  extent;  so  as  to  be  full;  without 
lack  or  defect;  completely;  entirely. 
Full,  ful,  v.t.  [Partly  from  A. Sax.  fullian, 
to  whiten,  fulltre,  a  fuller,  a  bleacher,  from 
L.  fullo,  a  fuller;  partly  from  Fr.  fouler, 
to  tread,  to  full  or  felt,  from  L.L.  fullare, 
to  full,  also  from  L.  fullo.]  To  thicken  and 
condense  the  fibres  of  (woollen  cloth)  by 
wetting  and  beating;  to  scour,  cleanse,  and 
thicken  in  a  mill.— v.i.  To  become  fulled 
or  felted.— Fullage,  ful'aj,  n.  Money  paid 
for  fulling  cloth.— Fuller,  ful'er,  n.  One 
who  fulls:  one  whose  occupation  is  to  full 
cloth;  one  who  bleaches  or  whitens  (N.T.)J. 
— Fuller's-earth,  n.  A  variety  of  clay 
or  marl,  useful  in  scouring  and  cleansing 
cloth.  —  Fuller's  -  thistle,  Fuller's  - 
weed,  n.  A  common  name  of  the  teasel, 
the  burs  of  which  are  used  in  dressing  cloth. 
—Fulling-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  fulling 
cloth. 

Fulmar,  ful'mar,  n.  [Icel.  fulmdr,  lit. 
foul  mew,  from  its  feeding  on  putrid  sub- 
stances.] A  marine  swimming  bird  which 
inhabits  the  northern  seas  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and  is  valued  for  its  feathers, 
down,  and  the  oil  it  yields. 
Fulminate,  ful'mi-nat,  v.i.— fulminated, 
fulminating.  [L.  fulmino,  fulminatum,  from 
fulmen,  lightning,  contr.  for  fulgim  en,  from 
/uZfireo.ltojflash,  whence  fulgent.  J  To  thun- 
der; to  explode  with  a  loud  noise;  to  deto- 
nate; to  issue  threats,  denunciations,  cen- 
sures, and  the  like.— v.t.  To  cause  to  ex- 
plode; to  utter  or  hurl  out  (denunciation). 
— n.  A  kind  of  explosive  compound.— Ful- 
minant, ful'mi-nant,  a.  [L.  fulminans, 
fulminantis.]  Thundering;  making  a  loud 
noise.— Fulminating,  ful'mi-na-ting,  p. 
and  a.  Thundering;  exploding;  detonating. 
— Fulminating  powder,  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  potash.  —  Fulmination, 
ful-mi-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  fulminating; 
that  which  is  fulminated  or  thundered 
forth,  as  a  menace  or  censure.— Fulmi- 
natory, ful'mi-na-to-ri,  a.  Sending  forth 
thunders  or  fulminations.  —  Fulfill  lie, 
ful'min,  v.t.—fulmined,  fulmining.  To  ful- 
minate or  give  utterance  to  in  an  authorita- 
tive or  vehement  manner. — v.i.  To  thunder; 
to  fulminate  or  send  forth  denunciations, 
&c— Fulminic,  ful-min'ik,  a.  Capable 
of  detonation:  applied  to  an  acid. 
Fulness.  Under  Full. 
Fulsome,  ful'sum,  a.  [Partly  from  full, 
and  term,  -some,  partly  from  old  ful,  foul.] 
Cloying  t;  surfeiting  J;  offensive  from  ex- 
cess of  praise;  gross  (flattery,  compliments); 
nauseous;  disgusting.— Flilsomely,  ful'- 
sum-li,  adv.  In  a  fulsome  manner.— Ful- 
someness,  ful'sum-nes,  n. 


Fulvous,  ful'vus,  a.  (L.  fulvus,  yellow.] 
Yellow;  tawny;  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour. 

Funiiii'ole,  ffi'ma-rOl,  ft.  [It.  fumarola, 
from  l,.fumus,  smoke.  ]  A  hole  from  which 
miHike  or  gases  issue  (in  a  volcanic  locality). 
Fumble,  fum'bl,  v.i.  [From  D.  fommelen, 
L.G.  fummelen,  to  fumble,  8w.  fumla,  to 
handle  feebly,  Dan.  Jamie,  to  grope,  Icel. 
Jdlma,  to  fumble;  akin  to  A. Sax.  folm,  the 
hand;  cog.  L.  palma,  the  palm.]  To  feel 
or  grope  about;  to  grope  about  in  per- 
plexity; to  seek  or  search  for  something 
awkwardly;  to  employ  the  hands  or  fingers 
In  an  awkward  fashion.— Fumbler,  fum'- 
bler,  n.  One  who  fumbles. 
Fume,  film,  n.  [L.  fumus,  smoke,  vapour, 
fume;  akin  to  Skr.  dhuma,  smoke,  the  root 
being  that  of  E.  dust.]  Smoky  or  vaporous 
exhalation,  especially  if  possessing  narcotic 
or  other  remarkable  properties;  volatile 
matter  arising  from  anything;  exhalation: 
generally  in  the  plural ;  mental  agitation 
clouding  or  affecting  the  understanding; 
an  idle  conceit  or  vain  imagination  (Shak.). 
— v.i.—, fumed,  fuming.  To  yield  fumes  or 
exhalations;  to  pass  off  in  vapours:  with 
away;  to  be  in  a  rage;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 
—v.t.  To  fumigate;  to  perfume;  to  offer 
incense  to.— Fumeless,  fum'les,  a.  Free 
from  fumes.— Fumette,  fu-met',  n.  [Fr. 
f timet,  from  li.Jumus.]  The  scent  of  meat, 
as  venison  or  game  when  kept  too  long; 
the  scent  from  meats  cooking.— Fumld, 
fu'mid,  a.  [L.  fumidus.]  Smoky;  vapor- 
ous.—Fumidity,  Fumidness,  fu-mid'- 
i-ti,  fu'mid-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fumid;  smokiness.— Fumlferons, 
fu-mif'er-us,  a.  [L.  Jumifer.]  Producing 
smoke.— Fumigate,  fu'mi-gat,  v.t.— fumi- 
gated, fumigating.  [L.  fumigo,  Jumigatum.] 
To  apply  smoke  to;  to  expose  to  fumes  or 
vapours;(as  of  sulphur)  in  cleansing  infected 
apartments,  clothing,  &c— Fumigation. 
fu-mi-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  fumigating.— 
Fumigatory,  fu'mi-ga-to-ri,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  fumigating.— Fumlly,  fu'- 
mi-li,  adv.  With  fumes.— Fumy,  fu'mi,  a. 
Producing  fumes;  vaporous;  apt  to  fume 
or  fret. 

Fnmltory,  fii'mi-to-ri,  n.  [O.E.  Jumetere, 
Fr.  Jumeterre,  from  L.  Jumus,  smoke,  and 
terra,  the  earth,  because  said  to  make  the 
eyes  water  like  smoke.]  A  common  garden 
and  field  plant  with  much-divided  leaves 
and  purplish  flowers,  formerly  much  used 
in  medicine. 

Fun,  fun,  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
fond,  O.E.  fon,  foolish,  fon,  fonne,  to  be 
foolish;  or  Ir.fonn,  delight.]  Sport;  mirth- 
ful drollex'y;  frolicsome  amusement.  —  To 
make  fun  of,  to  turn  into  ridicule. — Not  to 
see  the  fun,  to  be  unwilling  to  regard  some- 
thing in  the  light  of  a  joke.— Funnily, 
fun'i-li,  adv.  In  a  funny,  droll,  or  comical 
manner.— Funning,  fun'ing,  n.  Jesting; 
joking ;  the  playing  of  sportive  tricks.  — 
Funny,  fun'i,  a.  Making  fun;  droll; 
comical;  odd.— Funny  bone,  n.  The 
shoulder  bone  at  the  elbow,  L.  os  humeri, 
with  play  on  the  sound  of  words. 
F«m ambulate,  fu-nam'bu-lat,  v.t.  [L. 
funambulus,  a  rope-walker,  funis,  rope,  and 
ambulo,  ambulatum,  to  walk.]  To  walk  on 
a  rope.— Funambnlation,  fu-nam'bu- 
la"shon,  n.  Rope-dancing. — Funambn- 
latory.  fu-nam'bu-la-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  rope-dancer  or  rope-dancing.  —  F"u- 
nambiilist,  fu-nam/bu-list,  n.  A  rope- 
walker  or  rope-dancer. 
Function,  fungk'shon,  n.  [Fr.  fonction, 
L.  functio,  from  fungor,  functus,  to  per- 
form, to  execute;  same  root  as  Skr.  bhuj,  to 
enjoy;  akin  defunct.]  Office,  duty,  or  busi- 
ness belonging  to  a  person  in  virtue  of  a 
particular  station  or  character;  what  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  has  specially  to 
perform  in  some  capacity  (the  functions 
of  a  bishop,  of  a  parent);  the  specific  office 
or  action  which  any  organ  or  system  of 
organs  performs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
economy,  as  the  body,  the  mind,  or  a 
faculty  of  the  mind  (the  function  of  memory, 
of  nutrition) ;  a  formal  or  ceremonious 
meeting;  math,  a  quantity  so  connected 
with  another  that  no  change  can  be  made 
in  the  latter  without  producing  a  corre- 


sponding change  In  the  former.— Func- 
tional, fungk'shon-al,  u.  Pertaining  tor, 
function  or  functions:  thus  a  functional 
disease  is  one  in  which  some  one  or  other 
of  the  animal  functions  is  deranged,  and 
is  often  opposed  to  an  organic  disease,  in 
which  an  organ  is  directly  affected.— 
Functionally,  fungk'shon-al-li,  adv.  In 
afunctional  manner;  by  means  of  functions. 
— Functionary,  fungk'shon-a-ri,  n.  One 
who  holds  an  office  or  trust;  one  who  has; 
a  special  office  or  duties. 

Fund,  fund,  n.  [Fr.  fond,  land,  fund,  a 
merchant's  stock,  from  L.  fundus,  founds 
tion,  a  piece  of  land,  estate,  whence  also 

Jound,  founder,  profound]  A  stock  01 
capital;  a  sum  of  money  appropriated  at 
the  foundation  of  some  commercial  01 
other  operation;  money  which  an  indi 
vidual  may  possess  or  can  employ  foi 
carrying  on  trade;  money  lent  to  govern 
merit  and  constituting  part  of  the  nations 
debt;  a  special  branch  or  stock  of  a  na 
tional  debt;  money  set  apart  for  any  objec 
more  or  less  permanent;  a  store  laid  uj 
from  which  one  may  draw  at  pleasure 
stock ;  supply  (a  fund  of  amusement,  0 
anecdote). — Sinking  fund,  a  fund  or  stoc) 
set  apart,  generally  at  certain  intervali 
for  the  reduction  of  a  debt  of  a  govern 
ment  or  corporation. — Consolidated  fund 
Under  Consolidate.— v.  t.  To  provide  am 
appropriate  a  fund  or  permanent  revenu 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of;  to  pu 
into  the  form  of  bonds  or  stocks  bearin 
regular  interest;  to  place  in  a  fund.- 
Funded  debt,  a  debt  existing  in  the  fon 
of  bonds  bearing  regular  interest;  a  del 
forming  part  of  the  permanent  debt  of 
country  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. — Fun 
dable,  fun'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  bein 
funded  or  converted  into  a  fund.— Fund 
holder,  n.  One  who  has  property  in  th 
public  funds.  —  Fundless,  fund'les,  < 
Destitute  of  funds. 

Fundament,  fun'da-ment,  n.  [L.  fundi 
mentum,  a  groundwork  or  foundation,  froi 
fundo,  fundatum,  to  found.  Fund,  Found 
The  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits;  tl 
anus.  —  Fundamental,  fun-da-men'ta 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  groundwork,  root,  cj 
basis;  at  the  root  or  foundation  of  som< 
thing;  essential;  elementary  {nfundamenU 
truth  or  prin  ciple) .  — n.  A  leading  or  primal 
principle,  rule,  law,  or  article;  somethir 
essential.— Fundamental  ity,  Fundi 
mcntalness,  fun'da-men-tal"i-ti,  fun-d 
men'tal-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  < 
being  fundamental.— Fundamental!: 
fun-da-men'tal-li,  adv.  In  a  fundament 
manner.— Fundamental  units,  a.  Tl 
three  units  of  mass,  length,  time,  corr 
sponding  to  fundamental  ideas,  from  whic 
all  units  are  or  may  be  derived. 

Fundi,  fun'di,  n.    A  kind  of  grain  allied ' 
millet,  cultivated  in  the  west  of  Africa. 

Funeral,  fu'ner-al,  n.  [Fr.  funerailh  . 
from  L.  funus,  funeris,  a  burial.]  Tl 
ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  human  bod 
interment;  burial;  obsequies.— a.  Pertai 
ing  to  burial;  used  at  the  interment  of  tl 
dead.  —  Funereal,  fu-ne're-al,  a.  [ 
Junereus.]  Suiting  a  funeral;  pertaining 
or  calling  up  thoughts  of  death  or  the  grav 
dismal;  mournful;  gloomy.— Funereal! 
fu-ne'rg-al-li,  adv.    In  a  funereal  manner 

Fungi,  fun'jl,  n.  pi.  [L„  pi.  of  Jungus, 
mushroom.]  A  large  natural  order  of  cry 
togamous  plants,  typical  forms  of  whij 
are  seen  in  the  numerous  species  of  t! 
mushroom  tribe,  and  in  the  growths  knov 
as  moulds,  mildew,  smut,  rust,  dry-rot,  & 
— Fungaceous,  fung-ga'shus,  a.  Pertai 
ing  or  relating  to  the  Fungi.— Fungu 
fung'gal,  n.  A  plant  of  the  class  of  fur 
an  d  lichens. —a.  Relating  to  Fungi.— Fui 
gic,  fun'jik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtain 
from  fungi.  —  Fungiform,  Fungill 
form,  fun'ji-form,fun-jil'i-form,a.  Havi 
the  form  of  a  fungus;  having  a  terminal 
similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus.— Fui 
giTorous,  fun-jiv'er-us,  a.  [L.  fungi 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  mus 
rooms  or  fungi.— Fungoid,  fung'goid, 
Having  the  appearance  or  character  of 
fungus.— Fungology,  fung-gol'o-ji,  n.  [ 


JTate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme-the  Fr.  t*. 
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fuujiii,  tir.  loyai  I  A  treatise  on  or  the 
■oieoca  of  the  fungi;  mycology.  Fllllgos- 
Ity,  fung-gos'i-ti,  h  The  quality  ol  being 
fungnua;  fungou  Fuiikoiih, 

fuog'gus,   "       Liko  a  fungus;    having  the 
ahsractcr  of  one  of  the  fungi;  hence,  grow- 
1  springing  up  suddl  nl.v,  but  not  sub- 
stantial or  durable       FuilgUS,   fung'gus, 

n.    A  member  of  the  Fungi;  med.  ■  spongy 

morbid  excrescence;  a  diseased  state  de- 

1  the  growth  of  vegetable  para 

tin  loir,  fu'ni-kl,  it,  [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of 
ik  eord  1  A  small  cord;  ii  small  liga 
bot  the  little  stalk  by  which  a  seed 
it  attached  to  the  placenta.  Funicular. 
fu-nik'Q  ler,  a.  Consisting  of  a  fuuicle  or 
■mall  cord;  dependent  upon  the  tension  of 
a  cord.  Fiinillforiii,  fu-nill-form,  <i. 
Bot.  formed  of  tough,  flexible  cordlike 
fibres 

Funk,  funk,  n  Fear;  cowardice.— v.i.  To 
be  In  terror.  {Colloq.) 
Funnel,  fun'el,  n.  [Prov.Fr.  tnfounil.  a 
funnel,  from  L.  infundibulum,  a  funnel  — 
in,  into,  and  /undo,  fusum,  to  pour,  whence 
fust,  to  melt.  Fuse.)  A  utensil  for  convey- 
ing fluids  into  vessels  with  small  openings, 
being  a  kind  of  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe 
issuing  from  its  apex;  the  shaft  or  hollow 
chunnel  of  a  chimney;  a  cylindrical  iron 
chimney  in  steam-ships  for  the  furnaces, 
rising  above  the  deck.  —Funnelled,  fun'- 
eld,  a.  Having  a  funnel  or  funnels;  fun- 
nel-shaped. —  Funnel-net,  n.  A  net 
shaped  like  a  fuunel. 

Funny,  fun'i,  a.    Under  Fun. 

Fur,  fer,  n.  [Fr.  fourrure,  fur,  O.Fr.  forre, 
fwre,  a  case  or  cover,  from  an  old  German 
word  corresponding  to  modern  G.  futter, 
covering,  case,  lining,  fur  being  so  called 
from  the  skins  of  animals  being  used  for 
lining  or  trimming  clothes]  The  short, 
fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  animals  growing 
thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from 
the  hair,  which  is  longer  and  coarser;  the 
skin  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the  fur; 
peltry;  a  coating  regarded  as  resembling 
fur,  as  morbid  matter  collected  on  the 
tongue— a.  Made  of  fur. — v.t.— furred,  fur- 
rtng.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur. — 
Furrier,  fer'i-er,  n.  A  dealer  in  or  dresser 
of  furs.— Furriery,  fer'i-er-i,  n.  Furs  in 
general;  the  trade  of  a  furrier.— Furry, 
fer'i,  a.  Covered  with  fur;  dressed  in  fur; 
consisting  of  fur  or  skins;  resembling  fur; 
coated  with  a  deposit  of  morbid  matter,  t 

Furbelow,  feVbe-lo,  n.  [Fr.  falbala,  far- 
bala,  It.  Sp.  Pg.  falbala,  Sp.  also  farfala, 
flounce;  origin  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
flounce;  the  plaited  border  of  a  petticoat  or 
gown—  Furbelowed,  fer'be-lod,  a.  Hav- 
ing furbelows;  ornamented  with  furbelows. 

Furbish,  fer'bish,  v.t.  [Fr.  fourbir,  from 
O.H.G.  f urban,  to  clean,  to  furbish,  G. 
ftirben,  to  6weep.]  To  rub  or  scour  to 
brightness;  to  polish  up;  to  burnish;  fig. 
to  clear  from  taint  or  stain;  to  brighten. — 
Furblstiuble,  fer'bish-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  furbished.  —  Fur  blsher,  f erTnah- 
er,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  furbishes. 

Furcate,  Furcated,  fer'kat,  fer'ka-ted, 
a.  [L.  furea,  a  fork.]  Forked;  branching 
like  the  prongs  of  a  fork.— Furcation, 

fer-ka'shon,  n.  A  forking  or  branching. — 
Furcula,  fer'ku-la,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  furca.] 
The  forked  bone  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  collar-bones  in  many  birds;  the  merry- 
thought. 

Furfur,  fer'fer,  n.  [L.]  Dandruff;  scurf; 
scales  like  bran.— Furfuraceous,  Fur- 

furous,  fer-fer-a'shus,  feVfer-us,  a.  [L. 
furfuraceus.]  Branny;  scurfy;  like  bran.— 
Fnrfuratlon,  fer-fer-a'shon,  n.  The 
falling  of  scurf  from  the  head. 

Parlous.  Under  Fury. 
Furl,  ferl,  v.t.  [Contr.  from  furdle,  for 
fardle,  fardel,  to  make  up  in  fardels  or 
bundles.  Fardel.]  Naut.  to  wrap  or  roll 
(a  sail)  close  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and 
fasten;  to  draw  into  close  compass. 

Furlong,  fer'long,  n.  (A.Sax.  furlang— 
furh,  a  furrow,  and  lang,  long.]   A  measure 


of  length,  being  the  eighth  pari  of  a  mile, 
forty  rodl)  polon,  or  perches. 

Furlough,  fer'lo,  n.  |I)an  /tree*  I) 
miof,  (;.  vtrlaub,  leave,  furlough,  lit.  l«>ave 
off  or  away   /se  being  equivalent  bo  for  In 

forhrtir,     a:  akin    to    Utivt.    Iief.\ 

Leave  or  licence  giveu  to  a  soldier  to  be 
absent  from  service  for  a  certain  hum  •  ' 
To  fornilh  tfith  ■  furlough. 

Fnrmenty.  Funnily.  fer'men  ti,  fer'- 
im  ti|  »      Same  as  rYtMUMty, 

Funnier,  fcr'nfts.  >i.  [Fr.  fournaise,  from 
L,  /••mar,  an  oven]  An  incloned  Structure 
in  which  is  kept  up  a  strong  tire  for  melting 
ores  or  metals,  heating  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  other  such  purposes;  fig. 
an  occasion  of  severe  torture  or  trial. 

Furnish,  fer'nish,  v.t.  [Fr.  fournir,  to  fur- 
nish; It.  fornire,  frunire,  Pr.  formir,  fur- 
mir,  to  finish,  perfect,  to  furnish;  from 
O.H.G.  frumjan,  to  perfect,  of  kindred 
origiu  with  E.  frame.]  To  supply  with  any- 
thing necessary  or  useful;  to  equip;  to  offer 
for  use;  to  afford;  to  fit  up;  to  supply  with 
furniture.  —  Furnisher,  fer'nish-er,  n. 
One  who  furnishes.— Furnish ing,  fer'- 
nish-ing,  n.  Something  that  serves  to  equip 
or  fit  up;  an  appendage. — Furniture,  fer- 
ni-tur,  n.  [Fr.  foumiture,  from  fournir,  to 
furnish.]  That  with  which  anything  is 
furnished;  equipment;  specifically,  the 
seats,  tables,  utensils,  &c,  necessary  or 
convenient  for  housekeeping;  the  neces- 
sary appendages  in  various  employments  or 
arts. 

Furor,  fu'ror,  n.    Under  Fury. 

Furrier.    Under  Fur. 

Furrow,  fur'o,  it.  [A.Sax.  furh  =  O.H.G. 
furich,  G.  furche,  furrow;  cog.  with  L. 
porca,  a  ridge  between  furrows.]  A  trench 
in  the  earth  made  by  a  plough;  a  narrow 
trench  or  channel;  a  groove;  a  wrinkle  in 
the  face.  —  v.t.  To  make  furrows  in;  to 
plough;  to  mark  with  or  as  with  wrinkles. 
—Furrow-drain,  v.t.  To  drain  by  a 
drain  at  each  furrow.— Furrowed,  fur'- 
6d,  a.  Having  furrows,  channels,  or  grooves. 
— Furrowy,  fur'o-i,  a.  Furrowed;  full  of 
furrows. 

Furry,  fer'i,  a.    Under  Fur. 

Further,  fer'THer,  adv.  [A.Sax.  furthor, 
furthur,  further,  more,  besides,  compar.  of 
forth,  or  of  fore,  before.]  More  in  advance; 
still  onwards;  moreover;  besides;  farther: 
this  word  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  in 
meaning  from  farther.  —  a.  More  distant; 
farther. — v.t.  To  help  forward;  to  promote; 
to  forward  or  assist.— Furtherance,  feV- 
THer-ans,  n.  The  act  of  furthering;  pro- 
motion; advancement.— Furtherer,  fer/- 
THer-er,  n.    One  who  furthers;  a  promoter. 

—  Furthermore,  fer'THer-mor,  adv. 
Moreover;  besides;  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said.  —  Furthersome.t  fer'THer- 
sum,  a.  Tending  to  further  or  promote. — 
Furthest,  fer'THest,  a.  Most  distant; 
farthest. 

Furtive,  fer'tiv,  a.  [L.  furtivus,  from  fur- 
tum,  theft,  from  fur,  a  thief.]  Stolen;  ob- 
tained by  theft;  stealthy;  thief-like.— Fur- 
tively, f  er'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  furtive  manner; 
stealthily. 

Fury,  fu'ri,  n.  [Fr.  furie,  L.  furia,  fury, 
one  of  the  three  goddesses  of  vengeance, 
from/uro,  to  rage.]  Rage;  a  storm  of  anger; 
madness;  turbulence;  a  violent  rushing; 
impetuous  motion;  inspired  or  supernatural 
excitement  of  the  mind;  a  virago;  an  en- 
raged woman ;  class,  myth,  one  of  the 
avenging  deities,  the  daughters  of  Earth  or 
of  Night,  three  in  number,  and  called  re- 
spectively Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Megsera. 

—  Furious,  fu'ri-us,  a.  [L.  furiosus.] 
Exhibiting  fury ;  raging ;  violent ;  trans- 
ported with  passion;  mad;  frenzied;  rush- 
ing with  impetuosity;  violent;  boisterous. 
—Furiously,  f  u'ri-ns-li,  adv.  In  a  furious 
manner.— Furiousness,  fu'ri-us-nes,  n. — 
Furor,  fu'ror,  n.  [L.]  Fury;  rage;  mania. 
—Furore,  fO-ro'ra,  n.  [It.]  Rage;  fury; 
great  excitement;  intense  commotion;  en- 
thusiasm. 

Furze,  ferz,  n.  [A.Sax.  fyrs.]  Whin  or 
gorse,  a  spiny,  almost  leafless  shrub,  with 


yellow  papilionaceous  blossosss,  growing 
abundantly  in  gravel!)  waste  ground*  In 
w  •  ben  i  uropi  I  nrsj  fer'i  a  I  >ver 
grown  n  ii  ii  turn 

FiiHiirolc,  fuVa  ro),  u  ll'r  fSiMT  </«-.  from 
I,  futtu,  Kpmdle]  Arch  a  kirn!  "I  mould 
ing   used    in    1 1  ■  of    pillars;  an 

astragal. 

I  iisrous.  fus'kus.  a  |I,  ftUtUS,  dark 
ml  J     Brow  11,  of  a  dark  colour. 

Fuse.  Ms,  V.i  fn si d,  fniing.  [Tl  /nfifllr. 
fiixiini.  to  pour  out,  to  melt,  to  cast;  I 

/muni  (to  cast),  also  OOnfOWld,  confute,  dif- 
fuse, n  fuse,  &.c;  akin  also  /utile.]  To  melt 
or  liquefy  by  heat;  to  render  fluid;  to  dm 
solve;  to  blend  or  unite  as  if  melted  to 
gether. — v.i.  To  melt  by  heal  ;  to  be 
Intermingled  and  blended  Fusibility, 
fn  zi-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fu 
Bible.— Fusible,  ra'zi-bl,  <»     Oapebli  of 

being  fused  or  melted.  Fusil/If  metal,  an 
alloy,  usually  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth, 
compounded  in  such  definite  proportion! 
as  to  melt  at  a  given  temperature  I  usll, 
I'll  si  I  v,  fii'zil,  O.  [Fr.  futile,  L.  fusilis.] 
Capable  of  being  melted;  fusible. —  Fu- 
sion, fu'zhon,  n.  [Fr.  f union,  L.  fusio.) 
The  act  or  operation  of  fusing;  tbe  state  of 
being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat;  the  act 
or  process  of  uniting  or  blending  as  if  melted 
together;  complete  union. 
Fuse,  Fuze,  fuz,  n.  [A  shortened  form  of 
fusil,  a  musket]  A  tube  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  used  in  blasting,  or  in  dis- 
charging a  shell,  &c.  —  Fusee,  fuze',  n. 
[From  Fr.  fusil,  which  is  pronounced  fuse. 
Fusil.]  A  small  musket  or  firelock  ;  a 
fusil;  a  kind  of  match;  a  fuse. 

Fusee,  fu-ze',  n.  [Fr.  fusee,  a  npindleful, 
from  L.L.  fusata  (same  sense),  L.  fusus,  a 
spindle.]  The  cone  or  conical  piece  in  a 
watch  or  clock  round  which  is  wound  the 
chain  or  cord. — Fusiform,  fu'zi-form,  o 
Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

Fuselage,  fu'sel-aj,  n.  [L.  fusus,  spindle.') 
The  long,  narrow,  somewhat  spindle-shaped 
body  of  an  aeroplane,  having  a  midway 
position  in  the  structure,  and  having  a 
rudder  at  one  end  for  steering,  and  a  taiL 

Fusel-Oil,  fu'zel.n.  [G.  fusel,  coarse  spirits. J 
A  colourless  oily  spirit,  of  a  strong  and 
nauseous  odour,  separated  in  the  rectifica- 
tion of  ordinary  distilled  spirits. 

Fusil,  fii'zil,  n.  [Fr.  fusil,  originally  the 
part  of  the  lock  that  struck  fire,  L.L.  focile, 
from  L.  focus,  a  fire  (whence  also  fuel).] 
A  light  musket  or  firelock  formerly  used. — 
Fusileer,  Fusilier,  fu-zil-ler',  n.  Pro- 
perly, a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil;  an  iu- 
fantry  soldier  who  bore  firearms,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pikeman  and  archer. — 
Fusillade,  fu'zi-lad,  n.  [Fr.,  from  fusil.\ 
A  simultaneous  discharge  of  musketry.— 
v.t.— fusilladed,  fusillading.  To  shoot  down 
by  a  fusillade. 

Fuss,  fus,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  fus,  quick, 
ready;  Icel.  fuss,  eager.]  A  tumult;  a 
bustle;  unnecessary  bustle  in  doing  any- 
thing; much  ado  about  nothing. — v.i.  To 
make  much  ado  about  trifles;  to  make  a 
fuss  or  bustle.— Fussily,  fus'i-li,  adv.  In 
a  fussy  manner.— Fussluess,  fus'i-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  fussy;  needless  bustle. — 
Fussy,  fus'i,  a.  Moving  and  acting  with 
fuss;  bustling;  making  more  ado  than  is 
necessary. 

Fust,  fust,  n.  [O.FT.fuste1,  tasting  or  smell- 
ing of  the  cask,  fust,  a  cask,  from  L.  fustis, 
a  stick.]  A  strong  musty  smell. — v.i.  To 
become  mouldy  or  musty;  to  smell  ill. — 
Fus  ted,  fus'ted,  a.  Mouldy;  ill  smelling. 
— F  us  1 1  ness,  f  us'ti-nes,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  fusty.— Fusty,  fus'ti,  a.  Mouldy; 
musty;  ill-smelling;  rank;  rancid. 

Fnstet,  fus'tet,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  fustete, 
from  L.  fustis,  a  stick,  staff]  The  wood  of 
Venice  sumach,  a  South  European  shrub 
which  yields  a  fine  orange  colour. 

Fustian,  fus'tyan,  a.  [O.Fr.  fustaine,  Fr. 
futaine.  It.  fustagno,  from  Fostat,  the  name 
of  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  whence  this  fabric 
was  first  brought  ]  A  coarse  cotton  stuff, 
or  stuff  of  cotton  and  linen,  with  a  pile 
like  velvet,  but  shorter,  such  as  corduroy, 


ch,  cTiain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      n£j,  *>ng;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 


FUSTIC 

moleskin,  Ac;  an  inflated  style  of  writing; 
bombast.-  a.  Made  of  fustian;  ridiculously 
tumid;  bombastic  —  Fustian  1st,  fus'tyan- 
ist,  71.     One  who  writes  bombast. 

Fustic,  fus'tik,  ti.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  fitstoc,  from 
Sp.  fuste,  wood,  timber,  from  L.  fustis,  a 
stick,  a  staff.}  The  wood  of  a  tree  growing 
in  the  West  Indies,  extensively  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow. 

Fust  ignte.t  fus'ti-gat,  v.t.  [L.fiuitigo,  from 
fustis,  a  stick.]    To  beat  with  a  oudgei. 

Futile,  ffi'tll.  a.  [Fr.  futile,  from  L.fiUiUa, 
leaky,  vain,  worthless,  from  /undo,  fusum, 
to  pour.  Fuse.]  Serving  no  useful  end; 
of  no  effect;  answering  no  valuable  purpose; 
worthless;  trivial.— Futilely,  fu'tll-li,  adv. 
In  a  futile  manner.— Futility,  fu  til'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  futile,  or  producing  no 
valuable  effect;  tritiingness;  unimportance. 
I  ''utilitarian,  fu-tiri-ta"ri-an,  a. 
[Formed  on  the  type  of  utilitarian.]    De- 
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voted  to  worthless  or  usoless  pursuits  or 
aims. 

In  Mock,  fut'ok,  n.  [Corrupted  from  /pot- 
hook.] Nuut  one  of  those  timber!  raised 
over  the  keel  which  form  the  breadth  of 
the  ship.— Futtock  shrouds,  small  ihroudt 
loading  from  the  shrouds  of  the  main, 
mizzen,  and  fore  mastB  to  the  Bhrouds  of 
the  top-masts. 

Future,  fii'tiir,  a.  [Fr.  futur,  from  L.  fu- 
turus,  future  part,  of  sum,fui.  to  l>e.  Be.J 
That  is  to  be  or  come  hereafter;  that  will 
exist  at  any  time  after  the  present. — Future 
tense,  that  tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
that  something  is  yet  to  take  place.  — 
n.  Time  to  come;  time  subsequent  to  the 
present ;  all  that  is  to  happen  after  the 
present  time;  the  future  tense. — Futurist, 
fu'tur-ist,  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future;  one  who  holds  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled;  member 
of  a  school  of  recent  an  and  literature. — 


GAINSAY 

Futurity,  fQ-tQ'ri-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  future  or  yet  to  come;  future  time; 
time  or  event  to  come. 

Fn/.e,  fQz,  n.    Fuse. 

Fii7.ee,  f  Q-zc',  n.  A  kind  of  match;  a  fusee. 
FUSBK. 

Fuzz,  fuz,  v.i.  [Comp.  Prov.E.  Jozy,  spongy, 
soft  and  woolly;  D.  voos,  spongy.]  To 
fly  off  in  minute  particles.— n.  Fine,  light 
particles;  loose  volatile  matter.  —  Fuzz- 
ball,  fuz'bftl,  n.  A  fungus  which,  after  it 
becomes  dry,  when  pressed,  bursts  and 
scatters  a  fine  dust;  a  puff-ball.— Fuzzy, 
fuz'i,  o.  Light  and  spongy  or  rough  and 
shaggy. —  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  n.  Soudanese 
warrior,  with  shock  hair.     (Kipling.) 

Fy,  fl,  exclam.    Same  as  Fie. 

Fylfot,  fil'fot,  n.  A  rectangular  cross  with 
arms  of  equal  lengths  and  each  bent  at 
right  angles  at  the  end. 


G 


G,  the  Beventh  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, with  two  sounds,  a  hard  (guttural),  as 
in  good;  a  soft  (=j)  as  in  gem,  the  former 
being  the  original  sound;  mus.  the  fifth 
note  and  dominant  of  the  normal  scale  of 
C,  called  also  sol. 

G.  [Initial  letter  of  gravity.]  The  symbol 
always  used  to  denote  the  acceleration  with 
which  any  body  falls  freely  to  the  earth  in 
vacuo.  It  varies  from  place  to  place  on  the 
earth's  surface,  its  value  at  London  being 
about  32'2  ft.  per  sec. 

Gab,  gab,  v.i.  [Icel.  gabb,  mockery,  gabba, 
to  mock;  akin  D.  gabberen,  to  joke,  to 
chatter;  Fr.  gaber,  to  deceive;  E.  gabble, 
gape.]  To  talk  much;  to  prate;  to  talk 
idly.  (Colloq.)— n.  (Dan.  gab,  Sw.  gap,  the 
mouth.]  The  mouth;  idle  talk;  chatter. 
(Colloq?) 

Gabardine,  Gaberdine,  gab'ar-den, 
gab'er-den,  n.  [Sp.  gabardina,  akin  to  Sp. 
and  O.Fr.  gaban,  Fr.  caban,  a  greatcoat,  a 
cape.]  A  coarse  frock  or  loose  upper  gar- 
ment formerly  worn. 

Gabble,  gab'l,  v.i.  —  gabbled,  gabbling. 
[Freq.  from  gab;  akin  to  gobble.]  To  talk 
noisily  and  rapidly,  or  without  meaning; 
to  prate;  to  utter  rapid  inarticulate  sounds. 
— n.  Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning; 
inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of 
fowls. —  Gabbler,  gab'ler,  n.  One  who 
gabbles. 

Gabel,  Gabelle,  ga-bel',  n.  [Fr.  gabelle, 
O.It.  cabella,  caballa,  from  Ar.  kabala,  tax.] 
A  tax  or  excise  duty  formerly  imposed  on 
salt  in  France. 

Gaberdine.    Gabardine. 

Gaberlunzle,  gab'er-lun-zi,  n.  Scottish 
licensed  beggar;  blue-gown;  bedesman. 

Gabion,  ga'bi-on,  n.  [Fr.  gabion,  It.  gab- 
bione,  a  large  cage,  from  gabbia,  a  cage, 
from  L.L.  gabia  (=  L.  cavea),  a  cage. 
Cage.]  Fort,  a  large  basket  of  wicker- 
work,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  without 
a  bottom,  filled  with  earth,  and  serving 
to  shelter  men  from  an  enemy's  fire.  — 
Gablonage,  ga'bi-on-aj,  n.  Gabions  col- 
lectively.— Gabioned,  ga'bi-ond,  a.  Fort. 
furnished  with  or  formed  of  gabions.  — 
Gablonnade,  ga'bi-on-ad,  n.  A  work 
consisting  of  gabions. 

Gable,  g&'bl,  n.  [O.Fr.  gable,  L.L.  gabu- 
lum,  from  the  Teut. ;  comp.  Dan.  gavl,  D. 
gevel,  Icel.  gaft,  G.  giebel,  Goth,  gibla,  a 
gable.]  Arch,  the  triangular  end  of  a 
house  from  the  level  of  the  eaves  to  the 
top;  also  the  end  wall  of  a  house.— Gablet, 
gablet,  n.  Arch,  a  small  gable  or  gable- 
shaped  decoration.— Gable-window,  n. 
A  window  in  the  end  or  gable  of  a  building. 

Gaby,  ga'bi,  n.  [Akin  to  gape,  gab.]  A 
silly,  foolish  person;  a  dunce;  a  simpleton. 

Gad,  gad,  n.  [Icel.  gaddr,  Sw.  gadd,  Goth. 
gazds,  a  goad,  a  spike,  a  sting;  akin  to 
goad;  comp.  also  Ir.  gada,  a  bar  or  ingot 


of  metal.]  A  spike,  style,  or  other  sharp 
thing;  a  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron; 
a  pointed  wedge-like  tool  used  by  miners. 
—Gad-Steel,  n.  Flemish  steel:  so  called 
from  its  being  wrought  in  gads.— Gadfly. 
gad'fll,  n.  [From  gad,  for  goad,  and  fly.] 
A  two-winged  insect  which  stings  cattle, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin:  called 
also  Botfly  and  Breeze;  any  fly  that  bites 
and  annoys  cattle. 

Gad,  gad,  v.i. — gadded,  gadding.  [Probably 
from  the  restless  running  about  of  animals 
stung  by  the  gadfly.]  To  rove  or  ramble 
idly  or  without  any  fixed  purpose;  to  act 
or  move  without  restraint;  to  wander,  as 
in  thought  or  speech.— Gadabout,  gad'- 
a-bout,  n.  One  who  walks  about  idly. 
(Colloq.)— Gadder,  gad'er,  n.  One  that 
gads  —  Gaddish,  gad'ish,  a.  Disposed  to 
gad.— Gaddislmess,  gad'ish-nes,  n. 

Gadliel i e,  gad-he'lik  or gal'lik.a.  [Gaelic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race  which  comprises  the  Erse  of 
Ireland,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man.—  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Gadhelic  Celts. 

Gadoid,  gad'oid,  a.  [Gr.  gados,  a  cod.] 
Relating  to  the  family  of  fishes  of  which 
the  codfish  is  the  type. 

Gadolinite,  gad'o-lin-It,  n.  [From  Gado- 
lin,  a  Prussian  chemist.]  A  blackish  mine- 
ral, a  silicate  of  yttrium  and  cerium. 

Gad  wall,  gad'wal,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.] 
A  duck  belonging  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  not  so  large  as  the  common 
wild  duck. 

Gaelic,  gal'ik,  a.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gae- 
lic, from  Gaidheal,  a  Gael.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Gaels,  a  Celtic  race  inhabiting 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. — n.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Celts  inhabiting  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.— Gael,  gal,  n.  A  Scottish 
Highlander. 

Gaff,  gaf,  n.  [Fr.  gaffe,  Sp.  and  Pg.  gafa,  a 
hook;  of  Celtic  origin;  akin  L.G  D.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  gaffel,  a  fork.]  A  harpoon;  a  gaff- 
hook;  naut.  a  spar  with  a  forked  end  used 
to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  some  fore-and- 
aft  sails.— v.t.  To  strike  or  secure  (a  salmon) 
by  means  of  a  gaff-hook.— Gaff-book,  n. 
An  iron  hook  used  to  assist  in  landing  large 
fish  when  they  have  been  brought  near  the 
side  by  the  angler. 

Gaff,  gaf,  n.  A  theatre  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  admission  to  which  is  a  copper  or  two. 

Gaffer,  gaf'er,  n.  JContr.  from  grandfather 
or  good  father.]  An  old  rustic;  a  word 
originally  of  respect,  now  rather  of  famili- 
arity or  contempt;  the  foreman  of  a  squad 
of  workmen;  an  overseer. 

Gag,  gag,  v.t.— gagged,  gagging.  [Perhaps 
from  W.  cegiaw,  to  choke,  from  ceg,  a 
choking.  Or  it  may  be  onomatopoetic; 
comp.  gaggle.]  To  stop  the  mouth  of  by 
thrusting  something  into  it  so  as  to  hinder 


speaking  but  permit  breathing;  hence,  to 
silence  by  authority  or  violence.— n.  Some- 
thing thrust  into  the  mouth  to  hinder 
speaking;  interpolations,  additions  by  actors 
to  their  verbal  parts. 

Gage,  gaj,  n.  [Fr.  gage,  from  L.L.  gadium, 
vadium,  from  Goth,  wadi,  pledge,  G.  wette, 
a  bet;  or  from  L.  vas,  vadis,  a  surety,  a 
pledge.  Akin  wage.]  Something  laid  down 
or  given  as  a  security  for  the  performance 
of  some  act  by  the  person  giving  the  gage; 
a  pledge;  something  thrown  down  as  a 
token  of  challenge  to  combat. — v.t. — gaged, 
gaging.  To  give  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  some  act;  to  pledge  or  pawn; 
to  bind  by  pledge. 

Gage,  gaj,  n.  and  v.t.    Same  as  Gauge. 

Gage,  gaj,  n.  [The  name  of  the  person  who 
first  introduced  them.]  A  name  of  several 
varieties  of  plum. 

Gaggle,  gag'l,  v.i.  —  gaggled,  gaggling.' 
[Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  goose. 

Gaiety,  Gaily.    Under  Gay. 

Gain,  gan,  v.t.  [Fr.  gagner,  anciently,  to 
earn  profit  from  pasturage,  hence,  to  gain 
from  O.H.G.  weidavjan,  to  pasture;  partlj 
also  from  Icel.  and  Sw.  gagn,  gain,  profit. 
To  obtain  by  industry  or  the  employment 
of  capital;  to  get  as  profit  or  advantage;  tc 
acquire:  opposed  to  lose;  to  win  or  obtaii: 
by  superiority  or  success  (to  gain  a  battle 
a  prize);  to  obtain  in  general;  to  procun 
(fame,  favour);  to  win  to  one's  side;  to  con 
ciliate;  to  reach,  attain  to,  arrive  at  (t( 
gain  a  mountain  top). — To  gam  over,  t( 
draw  to  another  party  or  interest;  to  wii 
over. — To  gain  ground,  to  advance  in  anj 
undertaking;  to  make  progress.— To  gair 
time,  to  obtain  a  longer  time  for  a  particula 
purpose. — v.i.  To  reap  advantage  or  profit 
to  acquire  gain. — To  gain  on  or  upon,  t( 
encroach  on  (the  sea  gains  on  the  land);  t< 
advance  nearer  to,  as  in  a  race;  to  gaii 
ground  on. — n.  Something  obtained  as  ai 
advantage;  anything  opposed  to  loss;  profit 
benefit  derived.— Gainable,  ga'na-bl,  a 
Capable  of  being  gained,  obtained,  0 
reached.  —  Gainer,  ga'ner,  n.  One  tha 
gains  or  obtains  profit  or  advantage.- 
Gn  in  fill,  gan'ful,  a.  Producing  profit  o 
advantage;  profitable;  advantageous;  lucrs 
tive—  Gainfully,  gan'ful-li,  adv.  In  1 
gainful  manner.— Galllfulness,  gan'ful. 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  gain 
ful.— Gaining,  ga'ning,  n.  That  whicl 
one  gains:  usually  in  the  plural;  earnings 
— Galnless,  gan'les,  a.  Not  producini 
gain;  unprofitable.— Gainlessness,  gan 
les-nes,  n. 

Galnly,  ganli,  a.  Handsome:  now  onl 
in  the  compound  ungainly  (which  see). 

Gainsay,  gan'sa,  v.t.— gainsaid,  gainsayint 
[A.Sax.  gegn,  against  (as  in  again),  and  I 
say.]  To  contradict;  to  deny  or  declar 
not  to  be  true;  to  controvert;  to  dispute. - 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  it. 


GAINST 

n    Opposition  in  words;  oontradiotion. 

€■11  Iiihii3  vr,  Baii'«ft  cr,  M     One  who  n;i>'»- 

says. 

4.niiiHt,  genst.    Oontr.  foi  Agaitut, 

Balf>fbwl,   gar'foul,  n.     [Prov.E    gar*, 

fair,  to  Mare  )    The  great  nuk,  a  bird  now 

eitinct 

.alrioli    a      GARISH. 

■  alt.  gat,  »»  [Akin  Ice.  gdta,  a  way.] 
Walk;    manner    of  walking    or    stepping; 

Galled,  gat'ed,  .1  Having  a 
particular  gait  •  used  in  compounds  (slow- 
fuUtd,  heavy  ^ai(fd). 

taller,  gft'ter,  n.    [Fr.  guftre,  a  gaiter— 
ori^i  n  unknown]     A  covering  of  cloth  for 
the  leg.  lining  over  the  shoe;  a  spatterdash. 
I'o  dress  with  gaiters. 

■  ala  gal'a  or  gala,  n.  [Fr.,  show,  pomp; 
It  i/ii'i.  finery;  of  Teut.  origin;  akin  gal- 
Lint  Gallant]  An  occasion  of  public 
festivity.— Gala-day,  n.  A  day  of  festivity; 
a  holiday  with  rejoicings.  — Gala-dress, 
n.     A  holiday  dress 

ialartlo,  ga-lak'tik,  a.  [Gr.  galaktikos, 
milky,  from  gala,  galaktos.  milk.]  Of  or 
belouging  to  milk ;  obtained  from  milk ; 
lactic,  Citron  pertaining  to  the  Galaxy  or 
Milky  Way.  Galnrtllie,  ga-lak'tin,  n.  A 
iiihstance  obtained  from  milk—  Galacto- 
goguc.  Galactagoguc,  ga-lak't5-gog, 
za-lak'ta-gog,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  and  ago,  to  in- 
duce ]  A  medicine  which  promotes  the 
iscretion  of  milk.— Galactometer,  gal- 
ik-tom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  and  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  to  test  the  quality 
jf  milk;  a  lactometer.— Gaiaclopoietlc, 
nvlak'to-poi-et"ik,  a.  or  n.  [Gr.  gala,  and 
ooied,  to  make]  Applied  to  substances  which 
ncrease  the  flow  of  milk.  —  Galactose, 
(a  lak'toz,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk.] 
K.  sweet  substance  derived  from  milk  sugar. 
ialago,  ga-la'go,  n.  A  name  of  certain 
mimals  of  the  lemur  family. 
alanga.  Galangal,  ga-lang'ga,  ga-lang'- 
cal,  n.  [Fr  galanga,  O.Fr. ,  garingal;  of 
Eastern  origin.]  A  dried  rhizome  brought 
xoru  Chiua  and  used  in  medicine,  being 
in  aromatic  stimulant  of  the  nature  of 
finger. 

alantlne,  gal-an-tgn',  n.  [Fr.]  A  dish  of 
real,  chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed 
rom  bones  and  served  cold. 
alalia  11,  ga-la'shi  an,  n.  A  native  or  in- 
labitant  cf  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor.—  o.  Of 
>r  pertaining  to  Galatia  or  the  Galatians. 
alaxy,  gal'ak-si,  n.  [Fr.  galaxie,  from 
5r.  galaxias  (kyklos,  circle,  being  under- 
tood),  from  gala,  galaktos,  milk.]  The 
dilky  Way,  that  long,  white,  luminous 
ract  which  is  seen  at  night  stretching 
tcross  the  heavens,  and  which  is  formed 
)y  a  multitude  of  stars  so  distant  and 
)lended  as  to  be  distinguishable  only  by 
>owerful  telescopes;  an  assemblage  of 
plendid  persons  or  things, 
albanum.gal'ba-uuni,  n.  [L.,  from  Heb. 
helbnah,  galbauum,  from  cheleb,  fat.]  A 
etid  gum  resin  brought  from  the  Levant, 
?ersia,  and  India,  used  in  the  arts,  as  in 
he  manufacture  of  varnish,  and  also  as  a 
aedicine. 

albulus,  gaffm-lus,  n.  [L.,  the  nut  of 
he  cypress.]  Bot.  a  cone  or  strobilus,  the 
cales  of  which  are  fleshy  and  combined 
nto  a  uniform  mass. 

ale,  gal,  11.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  gal,  a  gale  or 
>uff  of  wind;  or  connected  with  Icel.  gol, 
<ola,  a  breeze.]  A  wind;  a  breeze;  a  wind 
«tween  a  breeze  and  a  storm  or  tempest. 
ale,  gal,  n.  [O.E.  gawl,  A.Sax.  D.  and  G. 
<agel,  wild-myrtle.]  A  small  shrub  with  a 
•leasant  aromatic  odour  found  in  bogs  and 
ret  heaths. 

ale,  gal,  n.  [A.Sax.  gafol,  rent,  tribute, 
irobably  from  W.  gafuel,  Gael,  gabhail,  a 
aking,  a  lease.]  A  periodical  payment  of 
ent. 

alea,  gale-a,  tj.  [L.,  a  helmet.]  Bot. 
'arts  of  a  calyx  or  corolla  when  with  the 
orm  of  a  helmet—  Galeated.  Galeate, 

a'le-a-ted,  ga'le-at,  a.  [L.  galeatus.) 
/overed  as  with  a  helmet;  shaped  like  a 
telrnet. 
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t-nlciui  pi  lc'im.  n    [(Jr  galini,  tranquillity 

so  named  from  itH  supposed  effect  upon 

diseases  ]   The  prinoipal  ore  <>f  lead,  <>f  ■ 

lend  gray  oolour,  with  1  metallic  lustre, 

found    massive,    or  n tnncH    gianular    or 

orystallised    Galenic.  Galenical)  ga 

len'ik.    ga  len'i  kal,    a.      Pertaining    to    or 

containing  galena, 

Galenic,  Galenical,  ga-lanlk,  pa-lsnl 

kal,  a.    Relating  to  QaUn,  the  celebrated 

Greek  physician  of  the  second  century. 

Gnlculsm,  ga'len-i/.m,  a      The  doctrines 

of  Oaten,     Galt'iilst,   ga'lcn-ist,  a.     A 

follower  of  Galen. 
Galilean,  gal  i-le'an,  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  invented  by  Galileo,  the  Italian  as- 
tronomer. 

Galilee,  gal'i-lc,  a,  [Named  after  the 
scriptural  Galilee].  A  portico  or  chapel 
annexed  to  some  old  churches,  and  used  for 
various  purposes.— Galilean,  gal  i  le'an, 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee,  in 
Judea.—  a.  Relating  to  Galilee. 

Galimatias,  gal  i-ma'shi-as,  n.  [Fr.,  origin 
doubtful.]  Confused  talk;  nonsense;  absurd 
mixture. 

Gallngale.  gal'in-gal,  n.  [Galanga.]  A 
rare  marsh  plant  which  occurs  in  the  south 
of  England;  formerly  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Galanga. 

Galiot,  Galliot,  gal'i-ot,  n.  [Fr.  galiote, 
dim.  of  galie,  a  galley.  Galley.]  A  small 
galley,  or  sort  of  brigantine,  moved  both  by 
sails  and  oars;  a  two-masted  Dutch  cargo 
vessel,  with  very  rounded  ribs  and  flattish 
bottom. 

Galipot,  gal'i-pot,  n.  [Fr.,  perhaps  from 
being  sold  in  gallipots.]  The  French  name 
for  the  resin  which  is  obtained  by  incisions 
in  the  stems  of  the  maritime  pine. 

Gall,  ga.l,  n.  [A.Sax.  gealla=Icel.  gall,  D. 
gal,  G.  galle;  cog.  with  Gr.  chole,  L.  fel, 
bile.]  A  bitter  fluid  secreted  in  the  liver 
of  animals;  bile;  fig.  bitterness  of  mind; 
rancour;  malignity;  the  gall-bladder.— 
Gall-bladder,  n.  Anat.  a  small  mem- 
branous sac  shaped  like  a  pear,  which  re- 
ceives the  gall  or  bile  from  the  liver. — 
Gall-stone,  n.  A  concretion  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder,  used  as  a  yellow  colouring 
matter. 

Gall,  gal,  n.  [Fr.  gale.  It.  galla,  from  L. 
galla,  an  oak  gall,  a  gall-nut.]  A  vegetable 
excrescence  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the 
egg  of  an  insect  in  the  bark  or  leaves  of  a 
plant,  especially  the  oak,  very  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink.— Gall-fly,  Gall-insect,  n.  An  in- 
sect that  punctures  plants,  and  occasions 
galls.— Gallic,  gftl'ik,  a.  Belonging  to  galls; 
derived  from  galls.  —  Gall-nil  t.  n.  A  vege- 
table excrescence  in  plants.— Gall-oak,  n. 
The  oak  from  which  the  galls  of  commerce 
are  obtained. 

Gall,  gal,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  galler,  to  gall  or  fret, 
galle,  an  itching,  scurf,  perhaps  L.  galla, 
the  diseased  vegetable  excrescence.  Comp. 
also  Armor,  gal,  eruption.]  To  make  a 
sore  in  the  skin  of  by  rubbing,  fretting, 
and  wearing  away;  to  excoriate;  to  vex;  to 
chagrin;  to  cause  to  have  a  feeling  of  bit- 
terness or  annoyance;  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of;  to  harass;  to  annoy  (as  by  a  musketry 
fire). — n.  A  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing. 
—Galling,  gal'ing,  a.  Adapted  to  fret  or 
chagrin;  vexing;  harassing;  annoying. — 
Galllngly,  gal'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  galling 
manner. 

Gallant,  gal'ant,  o.  [Fr.  galant,  ppr.  of 
O.Fr.  verb  galer,  to  rejoice,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic; comp.  G.  geil,  wanton,  Goth,  gailjan, 
to  rejoice,  A.Sax.  gal,  merry.]  Gay,  showy, 
or  splendid  in  attire  or  outward  appear- 
ance; handsome;  fine;  brave;  high-spirited; 
courageous;  magnanimous;  noble;  chival- 
rous; (in  the  following  senses  pron.  also 
galant'),  courtly;  polite  and  attentive  to 
ladies;  courteous.—  n.  A  gay  sprightly  man; 
a  high-spirited  brave  young  fellow;  a  daring 
spirit;  (in  the  following  senses  pron.  also 
ga-lant'j,  a  man  who  is  polite  and  attentive 
to  ladies;  a  wooer;  a  suitor. — v.t.  (ga-lant'j. 
To  act  the  gallant  towards;  to  wait  on  or 
be  very  attentive  to  (a  lady).— Gallantly, 
gal'ant-li,  adv.    In  a  gallant  manner;  gaily; 


GALLIUM 

■plendidly;   bravely;   nobly,      Gallant* 

urn*,  gal'anl  n.-n,  n  The  miu<-  01  qualiti 
of  being  gallant  Gallantry,  gar»nl  ri 
a,  (Fr.  galanttrit.]  Show;  ostentatious 
finery;   bra  i>,   Intrepidity:  polite 

attention  to  ladles;  OOnrt  paid  to  fi-malea 

for  the  purpott  ol  sinning  Illicit  favours, 

GnllCH**,  gal'v-as,  ri.  |Fr .galeaxse,  It  Mil 
azzic,  akin  to  galley  |  A  uunge  kind  of  gal- 
ley formerly  used  in  the  BfeaTterrsassji. 

Galleon,  gars'  nn,  n,   |Hp  mlton,  it  gai 

en, ir,    aUgmSUtatlrSS    from     L  I,      tialm,    a 

galley.]  a  large  ship  formerly  used  by  tbs 
Spaniards  In  tneiroommeroewith  America. 

Gallery,  gal'er  i,  n.  \Vr  galrrie.  It  gal- 
leria,  L.L.  galeria,  perhaps  from  I .'■■ 
gait,  a  gallery.]  An  apartment  of  much 
greater  length  than  breadth,  serving  as  a 
passageof communication  between  different 
rooms  of  a  building;  a  room  or  building  for 
the  exhibition  of  paintings,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art;  a  collection  01  paintings, 
statues,  &c. ;  a  platform  projecting  from 
the  walls  of  a  building,  and  overlooking  a 
ground  floor,  as  in  a  church,  theatre,  and 
the  like;  fort,  any  communication  covered 
in  both  above  and  at  the  sides;  mining,  a 
narrow  passage;  nunt.  a  frame  like  a  balcony 
projecting  from  the  stern  and  quarters  of  a 
ship. 

Galley,  gal'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  galie,  It.'and  L.L. 
galea— probably  from  Gr.  gale,  a  kind  of 
gallery,  or  galeos,  gale,  a  sea-fish,  a  kind  of 
shark,  which  might  suggest  a  swift-sailing 
vessel.  Akin  are  galleon,  galleass,  galiot.] 
A  low  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck,  and 
navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  once  com- 
monly used  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  ship  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  propelled 
chiefly  by  oars;  the  boat  of  a  warship  ap- 
propriated for  the  captain's  use;  the  cook- 
room  or  kitchen  on  board  ship;  printing,  a 
movable  frame  or  tray  on  which  the  types 
are  placed  when  composed.  —  The  galleys, 
certain  galleys  o»  ihe  Mediterranean  which 
were  worked  by  convicts;  hence,  a  synonym 
for  a  place  of  forced  and  severe  toil. — Gal- 
ley-lire,  «.  A  ship's  fireplace.— Galley- 
slave,  n.  A  person  condemned  for  a  crime 
to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  of  a  galley. 

Gallia rd,  gal'yard,  n.  [Sp.  gallarda.]  A 
lively  dance,  originally  Spanish;  also  the 
dancer  of  a  galliard. 

Gallic,  a.  Under  Gall,  a  vegetable  ex- 
crescence. 

Gallic,  Galilean,  gal'ik,  gal'i-kan,  a.  [L. 
Gallicus,  from  Gallia,  Gaul,  France]  Per- 
taining to  Gaul  or  France  (the  Gallican 
church  or  clergy);  in  thedaysof  Louis  XIV 
and  Bossuet,  claiming  liberty  of  action 
denied  by  the  Papal  or  Ultramontane  party. 
— Gallicl.se,  Gallicize,  gal'i-siz,  v.t.— 
gallicised,  gallicising.  To  render  conform- 
able to  the  French  idiom  or  language. — 
Gallicism,  gal'i-sizm,  n.  [Fr.  gallicisme.] 
A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French 
nation:  a  custom  or  mode  of  thought  pecu- 
liar to  the  French. 

Galligaskins,  gal-i-gasTcinz,  n.pl.  [From 
Fr.  greguesques,  O.  Fr.  guarguesqnes,  gargues- 
ques,  from  It.  grcchesco,  Grecian  (through 
such  forms  as  glegiusques,  galligasks).] 
Large  open  breeches;  wide  hose;  leather 
guards  worn  on  the  legs  by  sportsmen. 

Gallimaufry,  gal-i-ma/fri,  n.  [Fr.  galima- 
frie,  a  ragout;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  hash; 
a  medley;  a  hodge-podge. 

Gallinaceous,  gal-i-na'shus,  a.  [L.  galli- 
naceus,  from  gallina,  a  hen,  gallus,  a  cock.] 
Pertaining  to  the  order  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  domestic  fowls,  pheasants,  &c. — 
Galllnaceau,  gal-i-na'she-an,  n.  One  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds.— Galliniile.  gal'i- 
nul,  n.  [L.  gallinula.  dim.  of  gallina,  a 
hen.]  A  grallatorial  bird  closely  allied  to 
the  coots;  the  water-hen  or  moor-hen. 

Gallipot,  gal'i-pot,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
O.D.  gleypot,  an  earthen  pot— gley,  clay, 
and  pot.]  A  small  pot  or  vessel  painted 
and  glazed,  used  by  druggists  and  apothe- 
caries for  containing  medicines. 

Gallium,  gal'i-um,  n.  [From  Gallia,  the 
Latin  name  for  France.]  A  rare  metal,  of 
a  grayish-white  colour  and  brilliant  lustra 
exceedingly  fusible,  discovered  in  1875. 
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Gallivant.  Gallavaiit,  gftl-i-vant',  gal  > 

vant',    vi.      [Probably   11  corrupt    form    of 

gallant.]   To  gad  or  run  about;  to  flirt. 
Galliwaap,  gai'i -wasp,  n.    A  ipedei  of 

Wait  Indian  lizard,  about  1  foot  in  length. 
•Gallomania,  gal-6-ma'ni-a,  ».  [SeeG  UJL, 

Mania. I    A  mania  for  imitating  French 

manners,  dress,  literature,  &c. 
4. ill  Ion.  gal'un,  n.    [O.Fr,  galon,  jitlon:  Fr. 

jolt,  a  jar,   a   bowl;  origin  unknown.)    A 

measure  of  capacity  for  dry  or  liquid  goods, 

but  usually  for  liquids,  containing  4  quarts; 

the  English  imperial  gallon  contains  277274 

cubic  inches. 

Galloon,  ga-lon',  n.  [Fr.  and  9p.  galon;  rt. 

galone,  from  gala,  show.  GAr.A.]  A  kind 
of  narrow  close  lace  made  of  cotton,  silk, 
gold,  or  silver  threads,  &c— Gallooned, 

ga-lond',  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with 
galloon. 

<.nllo|>,  gal'up,  v.t.  [Fr.  galoper,  from 
O.Flem.  walop,  a  galop,  an  extension  of 
wallen,  A. Sax.  weallan,  to  boil.]  To  move 
or  run  with  leaps,  as  a  horse;  to  run  with 
speed;  to  ride  a  horse  that  is  galloping; 
to  ride  at  a  rapid  pace;  to  scamper.  —  ji. 
The  movement  or  pace  of  a  horse,  by  springs 
or  leaps— Gallopade,  gal-up-ad',  n.  [Fr. 
galopade.]  A  sidelong  or  curvetting  kind 
of  gallop;  a  sprightly  kind  of  dance;  a  galop; 
the  music  adapted  to  it.—  v.i.—  gallopaded, 
gallopading.  To  gallop;  to  perform  the 
dance  called  a  gallopade.— Galloper,  gal'- 
up-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  gallops. 
Galloper,  n.  An  aide-de-camp. 
Galloway,  gal'o-wa,  n.  A  species  of  horses 
of  small  size  but  great  endurance,  first 
bred  in  Galloway  in  Scotland.  —  Gallo- 
vidians,  Galwtgians,  inhabitants  of  Gallo- 
way. 

Gallowglass,  Gallowglas,  gal'o-glas, 
n.  [It.  galloglach —  gall,  a  foreigner,  an 
Englishman,  and  oglach,  a  youth ;  from 
being  armed  after  the  English  model.]  An 
ancient  heavy-armed  foot-soldier  of  Ireland 
and  the  Western  Isles. 
fallows,  gal'oz,  n.  sing,  or  pi.;  also  Gal- 
lowses in  pi.  [A  plural  form:  A.Sax. 
galga,  gealga  (sing.),  a  gallows  =  Dan.  and 
Sw.  galge,  Icel.  gdlgi.  Goth,  galga,  G.  galgen, 
gallows.]  An  instrument  of  punishment 
on  which  criminals  are  executed  by  hang- 
ing; also,  a  contrivance  for  suspending  any- 
thing; one  of  a  pair  of  braces  for  the  trow- 
sers  {colloq.,  always  with  plural  gallotoses). 
—Gallows  -  bird,  n.  A  person  that 
deserves  the  gallows. 

Galoche,  Galoshe,  ga-losh',  n.    [Fr.  ga- 
loche,   from    L.L.   calopedia   (through    the 
corruptions  calop'dia,  calopdja),  from  Gr. 
kalopodion,  a  wooden  shoe — kalon,   wood, 
and  pons,  podos,   a  foot.]    A  shoe  to  be 
worn  over  another  shoe  to  keep  the  foot 
dry;  also  a  kind  of  gaiter. 
Galop,  galop',  n.    [Fr.  Gallop.]    A  quick, 
lively  kind  of  dance,  somewhat  resembling 
a  waltz;  the  music  for  the  dance. 
Galore,  ga-lor',  n.    [Ir.  and  Gael,  go  lebr, 
enough— go,  to,  and  lebr,  enough.]    Abun- 
dance; plenty.     (Colloq.) 
Galvanic,  Galvanical.t  gal-van'ik,  gal- 
van'i-kal,   a.     [From  Galvani,  an   Italian 
physiologist,  an  early  investigator  of  gal- 
vanism.]    Pertaining  to  galvanism;    con- 
taining or  exhibiting  galvanism.—  Galvanic 
electricity,  electricity  arising  from  chemical 
action.— Galvanic  pair  or  cell,  a  combina- 
tion of  two  substances  in  an  exciting  liquid 
which  acts  chemically  upon  one  more  than 
on  the  other. — Galvanic  battery,  an  associa- 
tion of  galvanic  pairs  for  the  production  of 
current   electricity. —  Galvanism,    gal'- 
van-izm,   n.    That  branch  of  the  science 
of  electricity  which  treats  of  the  electric 
currents  arising  from  chemical  action.   Cur- 
rent electricity,  voltaic  are  now  used  instead 
of  galvanism,  galvanic. — Galvanist,  gal'- 
van-ist,   n.      One    versed  in  galvanism.  — 
Galvanization,  gal'van-i-za"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  affecting  with  galvanism;  the 
state  of  being  affected.— Galvanize,  gal'- 
van-Iz,  v.t.  —  galvanized,  galvanizing.     To 
affect  with  galvanizm;  to  electroplate  by 
galvanism;   to  coat  (sheets  of  iron)  with 


tin  or  zinc,  in  this  way;  to  restore  to  con 
■OiOUSneU  by  galvanic   actl as   from   a 

state  ol  suspended  animal  ion.    tialvon- 

l/,er,  gal'vaii-I-zer,  R.  One  who  or  that 
which  galvanizes.  4»al vnnologist,  gal- 
van  ol'o-jist,    «.      One    who    describes    the 

phenomena  of  galvanism. —  Galvanol- 
ogy,  gal-van-ol'o-ji,  n.  A  description  of 
1  he  phenomena  of  galvanism.— <»alvano- 
inaunelie,  gal-vau'6  mag -net"ik,  a.  Same 
as  IClectro-magnetic.  —  Galvanometer, 
gal-van-om'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  existence  and  determining  the 
strength  and  direction  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.— Gal vaiioiiK'try,  gal-van-om'et-ri, 
»,  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the 
force  of  electric  or  galvanic  currents. — 
tialvanoplastlc,  gal-van'6-plas"tik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  art  or  process  of  olectro- 
typing.-GalvanopIasty,  gal-van 'o-plas- 
ti,  n.  Same  as  Electrotype .  —  Galvano- 
scope,  gal-van'o-skop,  n.  An  instrument 
for  detecting  the  existence  and  direction  of 
an  electric  current.  —  GalvanoKcoplc, 
gal-van '6-skop"ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  galvanoscope. 

<»ama-Ki'ass,  ga'ma,  n.  A  tall,  strong, 
and  exceedingly  productive  grass  cultivated 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  to  some 
extent  in  Europe. 

(iambeson,  Gambison,  gam'be-zon, 
gam'bi-zon,  n.  [O.Fr.  gambeson,  from 
O.H.G.  wamba,  A.Sax.  wambe,  womb, 
stomach;  comp.  G.  wains,  doublet.]  A 
stuffed  and  quilted  tunic,  fitting  the  body, 
and  formerly  worn  under  the  habergeon. 
Gambler,  Gamblr,  gani'ber,  gam'bir,  n. 
[Malayan.]  An  earthy-looking  substance  of 
light-brown  hue,  procured  from  the  leaves 
of  a  Malayan  shrub,  and  used  medicinally 
as  an  astringent,  but  far  more  extensively 
employed  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Gambit,  gam'bit,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gam- 
betto,  a  tripping  up  of  one's  legs,  from 
gamba,  the  leg.]  Chess,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pawn  early  in  the  game,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  an  attacking  position. 
Gamble,  gam'bl,  v.i.— gambled,  gambling. 
LFreq.  of  game,  with  b  inserted,  as  in  num- 
ber, humble.]  To  play  or  game  for  money  or 
other  stake,  especially  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so. — v.t.  To  lose  or  squander  by 
gaming:  with  away. — Gambler,  gam'- 
bler,  n.  One  who  gambles.— Gambling- 
hoiise,  n.  A  gaming-house. 
Gamboge,  gam-boj',  n.  [From  Camboja, 
Cambodia,  a  portion  of  the  empire  of 
Anam,  in  Asia.]  The  hardened  juice  or 
sap  yielded  by  several  species  of  trees,  and 
used  as  a  purgative  in  medicine,  and  also 
in  the  arts,  chiefly  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing. —  Gambogic,  gam-bo'jik.  a.  Per- 
taining to  gamboge. 

Gambol,  gam'bol,  v.i.—  gambolled,  gambol- 
ling. [O.E.  gambolde,  gambaude,  from  Fr. 
gambade,  gambol,  gambiller,  to  wag  the 
leg  or  kick,  O.Fr.  gambe,  It.  gamba,  the 
leg,  Fr.  jambe.)  To  dance  and  skip  about 
in  sport;  to  frisk;  to  leap;  to  play  in  frolic. 
— n.  A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic; 
a  skip,  frisk,  leap,  prank. 
Gambrel,  Gambril,  gam'brel,  gam'bril, 
n.  [From  It.  gamba,  the  leg.]  The  hind-leg 
of  a  horse;  a  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's 
leg,  used  by  butchers  for  suspending  arn- 
lnals.— Gambrel  roof,  a  hipped-roof;  a  man- 
sard roof. 

Game,  gam,  ».  [A.Sax.  gamen,  joy,  plea- 
sure; Icel.  gaman,  Dan.  gammen,  delight, 
gratification;  O.G.  gaman,  jest,  sport.  Gam- 
ble is  a  derivative,  and  gammon,  humbug, 
is  of  same  origin.]  Sport  of  any  kind;  jest; 
play;  some  contrivance  or  arrangement  for 
sport,  recreation,  testing  skill,  and  the  like 
(the  game  of  cricket  or  of  bowls);  a  single 
contest  in  any  such  game;  specifically  (pi.), 
diversions  or  contests,  as  in  wrestling,  run- 
ning, and  other  athletic  exercises;  a  scheme 
pursued  or  measures  planned;  such  ani- 
mals, collectively,  as  are  usually  pursued  or 
taken  in  the  chase  or  in  the  sports  of  the 
field:  in  this  sense  without  a  plural;  the 
animals  enumerated  in  the  game-laws.— 
To  make  game  of,  to  turn  into  ridicule;  to 
delude  or  humbug.— v.i.—  gamed,   gaming. 


[A. Max.  gamenian  |  To  gamble;  to  play  at 
cauls,  dice,  billiards,  &c,  for  money;  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  so  doing.— a.  Having  the 
courageous  spirit  of  a  game-cock;  courage- 
ous. (Colloq.)  To  die  game,  to  maintain  a 
bold,  resolute,  courageous  spirit  to  tho  last 
Game-bag,  n.  A  bag  for  holding  the 
game  killed  by  a  sportsman.-  t.ame  • 
cock,  n.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  fight;  a 
cock  of  a  good  fighting  breed.  —  €iame- 
low  I,  7i.  A  variety  of  the  common  fowl 
bred  for  fighting.—  Gaiucfnl,  gam'ful,  a. 
Full  of  sport  or  games;  sportive;  full  of 
game  or  beasts  of  sport  (Pope).— Game- 
keeper, 71.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
game;  one  who  is  employed  to  look  after 
animals  kept  for  sport.  —  Game-laws. 
n.  pi.  Laws  enacted  with  regard  to,  or  for 
the  preservation  of,  the  animals  called 
game.— Game  leu,  n.  [Celt,  cam,  crooked  |, 
A  crippled  or  bent  leg.— Game,  n.  Cricket. 
To  play  the  game,  to  play  according  to  rule; 
to  act  straightforwardly.— Gamely,  gam'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  game  or  courageous  manner. 
(Colloq.)— Gamcness,  gam'nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  game;  pluckiness.  (CoU 
loq.)  —  Game-preserver.  «.  One  who 
strictly  preserves  for  his  own  sport  or  profit 
such  animals  as  are  game.— Gamesome, 
gam'sum,  a.  Sportive;  playful;  frolicsome. 
— Gamesomely,  gam'sum-li,  adv.  Spor- 
tively; playfully.  —  Gamesomeness, 
gam'sum-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
gamesome.  —  Gamester,  gam'ster,  n. 
[Game,  and  the  suffix  -ster.]  One  who 
games;  a  person  addicted  to  gaming;  a 
gambler;  one  skilled  in  games. — t.aniej 
Gamy,  ga'mi,  a.  Having  the  flavour  ol 
game.  —  Gaming-llOlise,  n.  A  house 
where  gaming  is  practised;  a  gambling 
house.  —  Gaming-table,  n.  A  table 
appropriated  to  gaming. 
Gamete,  ga-met',  n.  [Gr.  gamed,  I  marry/ 
A  sexual  cell. 

Gamin,  gam'in,  ga-mah,  n.  [Fr.]  A  ne- 
glected street  boy;  an  Arab  of  the  streets. 
Gammer,  gam'er,  n.  [Contr.  for  good- 
mother  or  grandmother.  Comp.  gaffer.]  An 
old  wife;  the  correlative  of  gaffer. 
Gammon,  gam'un,  n.  [O.Fr.  gambon,  It 
gambone,  a  big  leg,  a  gammon,  from  gamba, 
a  leg.]  The  thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and 
smoked  or  dried;  a  smoked  ham. — v.t.  Tc 
make  into  bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry  it: 
smoke. 

Gammon,  gam'un,  n.  [Connected  with 
game;  comp.  Dan.  gammen,  sport.]  An  iiu 
position  or  hoax ;  humbug.  (Colloq.)—  v.t 
To  delude;  to  hoax  or  humbug.  (Colloq.) 
Gamogenesis,  gam-o-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr 
gamos,  marriage,  and  genesis.]  Generatior 
by  copulation  of  the  sexes ;  sexual  genera- 
tion.— Gamogenetic,  gam'o-je-net"ik,  a 
Of  or  relating  to  gamogenesis— GaniO- 
pe talons,  gam-o-pet'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  gamot. 
and  petalon,  a  flower-leaf.]  Bot.  mono 
petalous—  Gamophyllons,  ga-mof'i-lu» 
or  gam-o-fil'lus,  a.  [Gr.  gamos,  and  phyllon. 
a  leaf.]  Bot.  having  a  single  perianth-whor 
with  coherent  leaves.—  GamosepalouN 
gam-o-sep'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  gamos,  and  E. 
sepal.]  Bot.  monosepalous. 
Gamp,  gamp,  n.  A  clumsy  umbrella,  ai 
carried  by  Mrs.  Sairey  Gamp,  in  Dickens 
Fr.  Robinson,  from  the  umbrella  of  Robinsor 
Crusoe. 

Gamut,  gam'ut,  n.  [Gr.  gamma,  the  lette: 
G,  the  last  note  of  the  scale,  and  L.  ut,  th< 
syllable  formerly  used  in  singing  the  first 
note  of  the  scale,  the  modern  do.]  Mus 
a  scale  on  which  notes  in  music  are  writter 
or  printed,  consisting  of  lines  and  spacei 
which  are  named  after  the  first  seven  letteri- 
of  the  alphabet. 

Gander,  gan'der,  n.  [A.Sax.  gandra,  foi 
ganra,  from  the  root  gan  seen  in  G.  gans.t 
goose,  gdnserich,  a  gander.  G00SB.]  Th« 
male  of  the  goose. 

Gang,  gang,  n.  [A.Sax.  gang,  a  way,  1 
passage,  genge,  a  gang,  a  company,  froii 
gangan,  to  go.  Go.]  A  number  going  U 
company;  hence,  a  company  or  number  0 
persons  associated  for  a  particular  purpose 
used  especially  in  a  depreciatory  or  con 
temptuous  sense  or  of  disreputable  persons 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fail;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc,  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


ANGETIC 

■amber  ol  workmen  or  leboursre  eogagod 

li  any  pi<  06  1)1  work  Ulldi  r  the  BUU< 

[,,,„.  ,„  i.i.l.    Ganger,  i 

One  «  hoBuperlntendsagaogol  labour*!* 
Gangway.  gang  w&,  u.     A  temporary 

BOIIIC    poSltlOU,    toimcd 

[planks  "l  hoards;  a  narrow  fruiuuwork 
r  platform  loading  into  or  out  of  a  ship, 
ne  i' ..it  of  u  ship  to  another;  an 
nening  In  a  ship's  bulwarks  and  the  steps 
•ading  to  it;  in  House  of  Commons,  the 
between  ro«  s  of  scuts;  the  pas- 
\g*  half-way  down,  giving  access  ; 

niitM'tlr,  gan-jet  ik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
mm-  Qangta. 

iiiikIIoii.  gang/gll  on,  n  pi.  Ganglia  or 
IhiiuIIoiis  [Gr.  ganglion, ason  oi  swell 
«  or  excrescence,  ;i  tumour  under  the 
,n,  ]  An, it.  an  enlargement  occurring 
Moewhere  In  the  course  of  a  nerve;  a  mass 
f  nervous  matter  containing  nerve  cells, 
ml  giving  origin  to  nerve-fibres;  surg.  an 
nevsted  tumour  situated  somewhere  on  a 

•ndon.  -  Gangllar,  Ganglial,  gang'- 
li-ak,  gang'gb  id,  a.  Relating  to  a  ganglion. 
■Gangllateri,  gang'gli&t-ed,  a.  Having 
tnglions.  Gaiigllform,  Gangllo- 
onii.  gang/gli-form,  gaiig'gli-o-form,  a. 
laving  the  shape  of  a  ganglion. —Gangll- 
wary,  gang'gli-on-a-ri,  a.  Compos.. I  of 
Mglia.— Ganglionic,  gang-gli-on'ik,  a. 
Vrtaining  to  a  ganglion. 
Bllgrene,  gang'grcn,  re.  [L.  gangrana, 
rom  Gr.  gangraina,  from  graino,  to  gnaw. J 
'he  Brat  stage  of  mortification  of  living 
iesh;  hot.  a  disease  ending  in  putrid  decay. 
mngrened,  gangrening.  To  produce 
tie  in;  to  mortify. — v.i.  To  become 
nortihed.  Also  Gangreitate,  gang'gre- 
at.— Gnngrcnescent,  gang-gre-nes'ent, 
.  Becoming  gangrenous.—  Gangrenous, 
ang'gre-nus,  a.  Attacked  by  gangrene; 
jortitied;  indicating  mortification  of  living 
esh. 

allelic,  gang.  ft.  [G.  gang,  a  vein.]  The 
tony  matrix  of  metallic  ores. 

angway.    Under  Gang. 
mister,  Gannister.  gan'is-ter,  n.    A 
lose-grained  hard  sandstone  or  grit  found 
inder  certain  coal-beds  in  England. 
annet,  gan'et,  re.    [A.Sax.  ganet,  ganot,  a 
ea-fowl,  a  gannet;  allied  to  gander,  goose.] 
?he  Bolan-goose,  an  aquatic  bird  of   the 
•elican  family.  3  feet  in  length,  common 
n  insular  rocks  in  the  northern  seas. 
anoid,  gan'oid,  a.    [Gr.  ganos,  splendour, 
>nd  tidos,  appearance.]     Belonging  to  an 
irder  of  fishes,  the  majority  of  them  extinct, 
haracterized  by  scales  composed  of  horny 
»r  bony  plates,  covered  with  glossy  enamel. 
-n.  One  of  these  fishes. 
nutlet,  gantlet,  n.    A  glove.    Same  as 
Jauntlet. 

antlet,  gantlet,  n.  [From  Sw.  gatlopp, 
rom  gata,  a  street,  a  line  of  soldiers,  and 
opp,  a  course,  akin  to  E.  leap,  D.  loopen, 
o  run]  A  punishment  in  which  the  cul- 
>rit  was  compelled  to  run  between  two 
anks  of  men  armed  with  rods,  &c,  re- 
viving a  blow  from  each.  —  To  run  the 
tantlet,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the 
tantlet;  hence,  to  go  through  much  and 
ievere  criticism,  controversy,  or  ill-treat- 
nent. 
raol,  jaL  Gaoler,  jaler.    Jail,  Jailer. 

ap,  gap,  re.  [Icel.  and  Sw.  gap,  a  gap  or 
liatus;  akin  gape,  gaby.]  A  break  or 
jpening,  as  in  a  fence,  wall,  or  the  like;  a 
jreach;  a  chasm;  a  hiatus. — To  stop  a  gap, 
.o  fi'l  it  up;  hence,  to  supply  a  temporary 
expedient.  —  v.t.  To  make  a  gap  or  gaps 
u;  to  notch  or  jag;  to  cut  into  teeth. — 
tap-toothed,  a.  Having  interstices  be- 
ween  the  teeth. 

ape,  gap,  v.i.  — gaped,  gaping.  [A.Sax. 
'tapan,  to  gape  or  open  wide,  from  gedp, 
ride;  Dan.  gabe,  Icel.  gapa,  to  gaze  with 
■pen  mouth;  D.  gapen,  G.  gaffen,  to  gape; 
kin  gap,  gaby]  To  open  the  mouth  wide, 
s  indicative  of  drowsiness,  dulness,  sur- 
rise,  expectation,  &c;  to  stand  open;  to 
■resent  a  gap;  to  show  a  fissure  or  chasm. — 
0  gepe  for  or  after,  to  crave;  to  desire  or 
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oo?el  earnestly,    a.  1 

the  s  Lit  ii  ol  1  he  mouth  s  ben  opt  aea 

in. 1  of  jroung 

poultry    attended    with    much    gaping, 

Gaper,  gt  per,  n     One  who  gapee;  s  hi 

moDuM    With    ■    ■hell     |»  1  muncntly 

opt  n  at  the  poati  1  loi  end. 
Garage,  i  u  li  n    I  !'■  I    a  plaoa  tot  n 

0  n  Log  or  mending  motoi  can. 

Garb,  gfbrb,  it.  [O.Fi  1  garb,  ap 

peerance,  comeliness,  from  O.H.G  garwoi, 

garwi,  attire;  akin  to  A.Sax.  in  111  icu,  cloth- 
ing; E.  gear  and  pare.]    Clothing;  v 

ime;  habit;  an  official  01  other  dis- 
tinguishing dress;  fashion  01   mode.— v.t. 

To  dress,   tO  Clothe.      ( '/'<  '"<■) 

Garbage,  giir'baj,  a,    rp.B.  garbeish,  pro- 
bably from  garble,  to  sift;  being  thus  what 
in  sifted  out,  refuse  I    faV  fuse  or  ulfal;  refuse 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  any  worn 
oil'i  nsive  matter. 

Garble,  gar'bl,  v.t.— garbled,  garbling.    ((). 

1  r.  garoetler,  from  Sp.  garoillar,  to  sift, 
ijnrbillo,  a  coarse  sieve;  from  Ar.  gkarhil. 
a  sieve.]  To  sift  or  boltf;  to  examine  for 
tlie  purpose  of  separating  the  good  from 
the  badl;  to  falsify  by  leaving  out  parts; 
to  mutilate  so  as  to  give  a  false  impression 
(to  garble  historical  documents);  to  sophis- 
ticate; to  corrupt.— Garbler,  gaVbler,  n. 
One  who  garbles;  formerly  an  official  in 
London  who  looked  after  the  purity  of 
drugs  and  spices. 

Garboll,*  garHboil,  n.  [O.Fr.  garbouil,  It. 
garbuglio.]    Tumult;  uproar.     (Shah.) 

•Karri a ut.  gar'dant,  a.  [Fr.]  Her.  a  term 
applied  to  a  lion  represented  as  looking 
with  full  face  at  the  observer. 

Garden,  gar'dn,  n.  [O.Fr.  gardin,  Mod. 
Fr.  jardin,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin; 
comp.  L.G.  garden,  G.  garten,  a  garden; 
Goth,  gards,  A.Sax.  geard,  O.E.  garth,  an 
inclosed  place,  a  yard.  Yard.]  A  piece 
of  ground  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables;  a 
rich  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country. 
—v.i  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  garden. — 
Gardener,  gar'dn-er,  re.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  keep  a  garden. — Gardening, 
g'ar'dn-ing,  re.  The  art  or  practice  of  cul- 
tivating gardens  ;  horticulture.  —  Garden 
city,  a  town  laid  out  with  many  gardens 
and  open  spaces. — Garden  party,  a  party 
held  out  of  doors  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
garden  of  a  private  residence. 

Gardenia,  gar-de'ni-a,  re.  [After  Dr.  Gar- 
den, an  American  botanist.]  A  name  of 
certain  plants  of  Asia  and  Africa  with 
large  white  or  yellowish  fragrant  flowers. 

Garfisb,  gar'fish,  re.  [A.Sax.  gdr,  a  dart.] 
A  fish  with  a  remarkably  elongated  body 
and  a  long,  narrow,  beak-like  snout;  sea- 
pike  or  sea-needle. 

Gargarism,  gar'gar-izm,  re.  fL.  gargaris- 
mus,  Gr.  gargarizd,  to  wash  the  mouth.] 
A  gargle. 

Gargle,  g'ar'gl,  v.t.— gargled,  gargling.  [A 
word  akin  to  gurgle,  gorge,  gargoil;  Fr. 
gargouiller,  to  gargle;  L.  gurgulio,  the 
gullet;  Gr.  gargarizd,  to  rinse  the  mouth: 
G.  gurgel,  the  throat,  gurgeln,  to  gargle.] 
To  wash  or  rinse  (the  mouth  or  throat) 
with  a  liquid  preparation. — n.  Any  liquid 
preparation  for  washing  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

Gargoil,  Gargoyle,  gar'goil,  re.  [Fr.  gar- 
go  uille,  a  gargoil  or  spout.  Gargle.]  Arch. 
a  projecting  spout  for  throwing  the  water 
from  the  gutters  of  a  building,  generally 
carved  into  a  grotesque  figure  from  whose 
mouth  the  water  gushes. 

Garibaldi,  gar-i-bald'i,  re.  A  loose  red 
blouse  worn  by  women,  named  from  the 
red-shirt  troops  of  the  Italian  patriot  Gari- 
baldi. 

Garish,  Galrish,  ga'rish,  a.  [From  O.E. 
gare,  to  stare,  probably  a  form  of  gaze  with 
change  from  2-sound  to  r,  as  in  snore,  snooze; 
frore,  freeze,  &c]  Gaudy;  showy;  staring; 
overhright;  dazzling. —Garishly,  Gai- 
rishly,  ga'rish-ly,  adv.  In  a  garish  man- 
ner. —  Garislmess,  Gairlsliness.  ga'- 
rish-nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
garish. 


GARROTTE 

Garland,  gtu  land,  n,    |<»  1    girltmd     1 

from  J       :i'ii land* .  .1  gai land,  from 
o  11  1.  11. 1 .  through  a  rerb 

u  a  1  <l< n.   to   plait  I    A    « real h   or  <i 
made  oi  iaavi     1 « Iga,  Bos  Like; 

a  collection  of  little  punted  pieosi    an  an 
thology     v.t.   To  deck  with  a  garland  or 

garlands. 

(.nrllc  gitr'lik,  n.  [A.Sai  gdrlsdc  from 
•/■I  1 .  ■  dai  b or  lano     rrom 

and  lede,  a  leek,  u    (n  i"  n 
ohartodb,  \c  |    A  pianl  allied  to  the  onion, 

li  ck,    .Vc.,    having   an    acrid    OUO 

and  very  itrong  odour,  Lndigenoui  i"  the 
south  01 Europe,  whip  it  form  a  favourite 
condiment.    Bee  also  Uam 

Garment,  glVment,  n,    |Fr.  gamement; 

O.Fr,  ijnruiiiii  at,  from   oomir,  CO  garnish, 

to  dick.  Garnish  1  Any  article  of  cloth- 
ing or  piece  of  dress,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  fcc  ; 

a  \<  tin. 'lit.    Garmea(ed,1  gi 

a.    Covered  with  a  garment;  cloth'  d 

Garner,  gilr'ner,  n.     \Vr.  grtnier,  O.Fi 

gemier,  a  corn-loft,  from  L.  granaria,  ■ 
granary,  from  granum,  grain.  OBAVART.] 
A  granary;  a  building  or  place  where  grain 
is  stored  for  preservation. — v.t.  To  store  in, 
or  as  in,  a  granary. 

4»ai'liet,  gar'net,  ji.  [Fr.  grevat,  It.  gravida. 
from  L.  granum,  grain,  seed,  and  in  later 
times  the  cochineal  insect  and  the  scarlet 
dye  obtained  from  it,  the  stone  being  so 
called  on  account  of  its  fine  crimson  colour.  ] 
The  name  common  to  a  group  or  family  of 
precious  stones,  varying  considerably  in 
composition,  the  prevailing  colour  being 
red  of  various  shades,  but  often  brown,  and 
sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black;  naut.  a 
sort  of  tackle  fixed  to  a  stay,  and  used  to 
hoist  in  and  out  cargo.— Garnet  Herons, 
gar-ne-tif'er-us,  a.  Containing  or  yielding 
garnets. 

Garnish,  gar'nish,  v.t.  [Fr.  garnir,  to  pro- 
vide or  equip;  It.  guarnire,  guernire,  O.Sp. 
guarnir;  from  the  German— comp.  O.H.G. 
warnon,  G.  warnen,  A.Sax.  warnian,  to 
take  care,  to  warn.  Warn.  Akin  garment, 
garrison.]  To  adorn ;  to  decorate  with 
appendages;  to  set  off;  cookery,  to  ornament 
(a  dish)  with  something  laid  round  it. — re. 
Something  added  for  embellishment;  orna- 
ment; decoration;  cookery,  something  round 
a  dish  as  an  embellishment.— Garnisher, 
gar'nish-er,  re.  One  who  garnishes  or  deco- 
rates. —  Garnishing,  Garnlftbment 
gar'nish-ing,  gar'nish-ment,  re.  That  which 
garnishes;  ornament. — Garniture,  gar'- 
ni-tur,  re.  Ornamental  appendages;  embel- 
lishments. 

Garotte,  Garotter,  ga-rot',  ga-rot'er. 
Garkotte. 

Garret,  gar'efc,  re.  [O.Fr.  garite,  a  place  of 
refuge  or  outlook,  from  garer,  to  beware, 
from  O.H.G.  werjan,  Goth,  varjan,  to  de- 
fend. Akin  ward,  guard,  wary,  warn.] 
That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper- 
most floor,  immediately  under  the  roof; 
a  loft.— Garreteer,  gar-et-eV,  re.  An  in- 
habitant of  a  garret;  a  poor  author. — 
Garret-story,  re.  The  story  of  a  house  in 
which  the  garrets  are  situated. 

Garrison,  gar'i-sn,  re.  [Fr.  garnison,  from 
garnir,  to  garnish.  Garnish.]  A  body  of 
troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town; 
a  fort,  castle,  or  fortified  town  furnished 
with  troops. — v.t.  To  place  a  garrison  in; 
to  secure  or  defend  by  garrisons. 

Garrot,  gar'ot,  re.  The  common  name 
given  to  several  ducks,  one  of  them  called 
also  the  golden-eye. 

Garrotte,  Garrote,  ga-rot',  gar-ro'ta,  re. 
[Fr.  garrotte,  from  Sp.  garrote.]  A  mode  of 
capital  punishment  in  Spain  by  strangling 
the  person  by  means  of  an  iron  collar  at- 
tached to  a  post;  the  instrument  of  this 
punishment.— Garotte,  Garrote.  ga-rot', 
ga-rot',  v.t.— garrotted,  garroted,  garrotting, 
garroting.  To  strangle  by  means  of  the 
garrotte;  to  rob  by  suddenly  seizing  a  per- 
son and  compressing  his  windpipe  till  he 
become  insensible,  or  at  least  helpless, 
usually  carried  out  by  two  or  three  accom- 
plices.—Garrotter,  ga-rot'er,  n.  One  who 
commits  the  act  of  garrotting. 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singi;      TH,  then;  tb,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  uhig;      zh,  azure. 
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GAUL 


Garrulous. ga'rQ  ius,<«.  [L. garrvhu, from 
i/(umo,  to  prate,  bo  chatter:  allied  to  Gr. 
«<!»1/<),  garyo,  to  cry;  lr.  gairim,  to  bawl] 
Talkative;  prating:  characterised  by  Ions 

pros;  talk,  with  minuteness  and  frequent 
repetition  In  recording  details.— Garni- 
llly,  ga-ru'li-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
garrulous;  talkativeness;  loquacity.— Gar- 
rulously, ga'rii-lus-li,  adv.  In  a  garrulous 
or  talkative  manner.— Garrulousiicss, 
ga'ril-lus-ues,  n.    Talkativeness;  garrulity. 

4.;i  rl it,  giir'ter,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  gartier  — 
Fr.  jarrettirc,  from  jarret,  O.Fr.  garrtt, 
ham,  hough,  from  the  Celtic;  Armor,  gar 
or  garr,  W.  gar,  the  leg,  Gael,  gar,  in 
gar  tan,  a  garter.]  A  string  or  band  used 
to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg;  the  badge  of 
the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Great 
Britain,  called  the  order  of  the  Garter; 
hence,  also,  the  order  itself,  and  the  name 
given  to  the  principal  king-of  arms  in  Eng- 
laud.—  v.t.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 

Garth,  garth,  n.  [Icel.  garthr,  a  yard  or 
court  =  A.Sax.  geard,  a  yard.  Garden, 
Yard.]  A  yard  or  gardent;  a  small  in- 
closed place;  the  greensward  or  grass  area 
within  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house; 
a  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

Gas,  gas,  n.  [A  word  formed  by  the  Dutch 
chemist  Van  Helmont,  who  died  in  1644] 
An  elastic  aeriform  fluid;  a  substance  the 
particles  of  which  tend  to  fly  apart  from 
each  other,  thus  causing  it  to  expand  inde- 
finitely; coal-gas,  the  common  gas  used  for 
illuminating  purposes;  poison  disseminated 
in  air  by  German  troops  preliminary  to  an 
attack.— v.t.  To  talk  idly,  in  a  gaseous  man- 
ner. (Colloq.)— v.t.  To  poison  with  gas  in 
war.  (Recent  usage.)—  Gasalier,  Gase- 
lier, gas-a-ler',  gas'e-ler,  ft.  [From  gas,  by 
an  erroneous  imitation  of  chandelier.]  A 
hangingapparatus  with  bracket  s  or  branches 
adapted  for  burning  gas,  as  a  chandelier 
for  burning  candles. — Gas- burner,  n. 
That  part  of  a  gas  lamp  or  bracket  which 
gives  out  the  light.— Gas-coal,  n.  A  coal 
employed  for  making  gas.— Gaseity,  ga- 
se'i-ti,  ft.  The  state  of  being  gaseous.  — 
Gas-engine,  n.  An  engine  for  utilizing 
coal-gas  as  a  motive  power.  —  Gaseous, 
ga'ze-us,  a.  In  the  form  of  gas;  of  the 
nature  of  gas.— Gaseousness,  ga'ze-us- 
nes,  ft.— Gas-fitter,  k,  A  workman  who 
fixes  pipes  and  fits  burners  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  gas.— Gas-furnace,  ft.  A  fur- 
nace of  which  the  fuel  is  gas.— Gasholder, 
gas'hol-der,  ft.  A  vessel  for  storing  gas 
after  purification ;  a  gasometer.  —  Gasi- 
form, ga'zi-form,  a.  Gaseous;  aeriform. — 
Gasify,  gas'i-fi,  v.t.  — gasified,  gasifying. 
To  convert  into  gas.— Gasification,  gas'- 
i-fi-ka"shon,  ft.  The  act  of  converting  into 
gas.— Gas-jet,  ft.  A  spout  of  flame  issuing 
from  a  gas-burner;  a  gas-burner.  —  Gas- 
lamp,  ft.  A  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is 
Bupplied  by  gas.  —  Gas-light,  ft.  Light 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas;  a 
gas-jet.— Gas-main,  n.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal pipes  which  convey  the  gas  from  the 
gas-works  to  the  place  of  consumption. — 
Gas-meter,  ft.  An  instrument  through 
which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  which  is  consumed 
at  a  particular  place.— Gasogene,  Gazo- 
gene, gas'o-jen,  gaz'o-jen,  n.  [Gas,  and 
Gr.  root  gen,  to  produce.]  An  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  aerated  water  on  a  small 
scale  for  domestic  use.— Gasolene,  Gaso- 
line, gas'o-len,  gas'o-lin,  n.  Air-gas.— 
Gasometer,  ga-zom'e-ter,  n.  An  instru- 
ment or  apparatus,  intended  to  measure, 
collect,  or  mix  gases;  a  reservoir  or  store- 
house for  the  ordinary  illuminating  gas 
produced  in  gas-works;  a  gasholder;  a  gas- 
tank.—  Gasometry,  ga-zom'e-tri,  w.  The 
art  or  practice  of  measuring  gases. — Gaso> 
metric,  gaz-o-met'rik,  ft.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gasometry.— Gas-stove,  ft.  A  stove 
heated  by  gas.— Gassy,  gas'i,  a.  Relating 
to  or  containing  gas;  gaseous.—  Gas-tank, 
ft.  A  gasholder  or  reservoir  for  coal-gas. — 
Gas-tar,  n.  Coal-tar.  —  Gas-work,  n. 
A  work  where  coal-gas  is  made  for  illumi- 
nating purposes. 

Gascon,  gas'kon,  ft.  [Fr.;  akin  to  Basque.] 
A  native  of  Gascony  in  France;  hence,  a 
boaster,  the  Gascons  being  noted  for  boast- 


iug. -- Gasconade,  gas-ko-nad',  n.  [Fr.] 
A  boast  or  bOMtlng;  a  vaunt;  a  bravado; 
a  bragging.— v.t, — gasconaded,  gasconading. 
To  boast;  to  brag;  to  vaunt;  to  bluster.— 
Gasconadcr,  gas-ko-n&/der,  n.  A  great 
boaBter. 

Gash,  gash,  n.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr.  garser, 
to  scarify,  to  pierce  with  a  lancet;  L.L. 
garea,  scarification.]  A  deep  and  long  cut; 
an  incision  of  considerable  length,  parti- 
cularly in  flesh. — v.t.  To  make  a  gash  or 
gashes  in. 

Gasket,  gas'ket,  n.  [Fr.  garcette,  Sp.  gar- 
ceta,  a  gasket.]  One  of  the  plaited  cords 
fastened  to  the  yard  of  a  ship  to  tie  the  sail 
to  it. 

Gasp,  gasp,  v.i.  [Icel.  geispa,  to  yawn;  Dan. 
gispe,  to  gasp;  L.G.  japen,  japsen;  akin  to 
E.  gape.]  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  la- 
borious respiration;  to  labour  for  breath; 
to  respire  convulsively;  to  pant  violently. 
— v.t.  To  emit  or  utter  with  gaspings  or 
pantings:  with  away,  forth,  out,  &c. — ft.  A 
laboured  respiration;  a  short  painful  catch- 
ing of  the  breath.— Gaspingly,  gas'ping- 
li,  adv     In  a  gasping  manner. 

Gasteropod,  Gastropod,  gas'ter-o-pod, 
gas'tro-pod,  ft.  [Gr.  gaster,  the  belly,  and 
pous,  podo$,  a  foot.]  One  of  a  class  of 
molluscs,  consisting  of  snails,  periwinkles, 
and  other  animals  inhabiting  a  univalve 
shell  (although  some  of  them  are  destitute 
of  a  shell),  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
being  the  foot,  a  broad  muscular  organ  at- 
tached to  the  ventral  surface.— Gaster- 
opodous,  gas-ter-op'o-dus,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  gasteropods. 

Gastly,  gast'li,  o.    Same  as  Ghastly. 

Gastralgla,  Gastralgy,  gas-tral'ji-a,  gas- 
tral'ji,  ft.  [Gr.  gaster,  gastros,  the  belly, 
and  algos,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  stomach  or 
belly. 

Gastric,  gas'trik,  a.  [From  Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly  or  stomach.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  belly  or  stomach. — Gastric 
juice,  a  fluid  secreted  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  the  principal 
agent  in  digestion.— Gastric  fever,  a  popular 
name  for  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  affects  the  intestines. — 
Gastritis,  gas-tri'tis,  ft.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  —  Gastrocele, 
gas'tro-sel,  n.  [Gr.  kele,  a  tumour.]  Pathol. 
a  hernia  of  the  stomach. — Gastrocne- 
mius, gas-tro-kne'mi-us,  ft.  [Gr.  gaster, 
belly,  and  kneme,  lower  half  of  the  leg.] 
Muscle  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg.— Gastro-enterlc,  gas'tro-en- 
ter"ik,  a.  [Gr.  entera,  intestines.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stomach  and  intestines. — 
Gastro-enteritis,  en-te-rlt'is,  n.  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
— Gastrolith,  gas'tro-lith,  n.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone.]  A  calculus  or  stony  concretion  in 
the  stomach.  — Gastronomy,  gas-tron'- 
o-mi,  ft.  [Gr.  nomos,  a  law.]  The  art  or 
science  of  good  living;  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  epicurism.— Gastronomic,  Gas- 
tronomlcal,  gas-tro-nom'ik,  gas-tro- 
nom'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  gastronomy.— 
Gastronome,  Gastronomer,  Gas- 
tronomist, gas'tro-nom,  gas-tron'o-mer, 
gas-tron'o-mist,  ft.  One  versed  in  gastron- 
omy; a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery;  a  gour- 
met; an  epicure.— Gastrophrenic,  gas'- 
tro-fren'ik,  a.  [Gr.  phren,  diaphragm.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stomach  and  diaphragm. — 
Gastroscopy,  gas-tros'ko-pi,  ft.  [Gr. 
skopeo,  to  view.]  Med.  an  examination  of 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  detect  disease. — 
Gastrotomy,  gas-trot 'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome, 
a  cutting.]  Surg,  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  abdomen.  —  Gastrovascnlar, 
a.  Belonging  to  digestion  and  circulation 
(the  gastrovascnlar  body-cavity  of  certain 
animals). 

Gastrula,  gas'tru-la,  ft.  [A  dim.  of  gaster, 
Gr.  gaster,  belly.]  A  germ  or  embryonic 
form  developed  by  invagination  from  a 
morula  or  blastula,  and  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  double-walled  sac  with  an  orifice 
leading  into  it.— Gastrnlation,  n.  The 
process  by  which  a  gastrula  is  produced. 

Gat,  gat,  old  pret.  of  get. 

Gate,  gat,  ft.    [A.Sax.  geat,  a  gate  or  door; 


Icel.  gat,  D.  gat,  a  hole;  from  same  root  as 
get.]  A  largo  door  such  as  gives  entrance 
into  a  castle,  a  temple,  palace,  or  other 
large  edifice;  the  entrance  leading  into 
such  an  edifice;  a  frame  of  timber  or  metal 
which  opens  or  closes  a  passage  into  an 
inclosure  of  some  kind;  the  frame  which 
shuts  or  stops  a  passage  for  water,  as  at 
the  entrance  to  a  dock.-  Gated,  ga'ted,  a. 
Having  gates. — v.i.  Confined  to  college;  for 
bidden  to  pass  the  gates.—  Gate-house. 
n.  A  house  at  a  gate,  as  a  porter's  lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  a  mansion. 
—Gate-mail,  ft.  The  person  who  haa 
charge  of  a  gate. — Gates,  ft.  Gate-money, 
the  sum  or  sums  taken  at  the  gates  for  ad- 
mission to  a  cricket  or  football  match.— 
Gateway,  gat'wa,  n.  An  opening  which 
is  or  may  be  closed  with  a  gate;  a  meant 
of  ingress  or  egress. 

Gather,  gaTH'er,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  gaderian, 
gadrian,  from  gador,  geador,  together,  seer 
also  in  together;  comp.  D.  gadern,  to  gather, 
te  gader,  L.G,  to  gader,  together.]  To  bring 
together ;  to  collect  into  one  place  or  on« 
aggregate;  to  assemble;  to  congregate;  U 
pick;  to  pluck;  to  accumulate;  to  amass 
to  draw  together;  to  bring  together  in  foldi 
or  plaits,  as  a  garment;  hence,  to  plait;  to 
pucker;  to  acquire  or  gain,  with  or  withou' 
effort  (to  gather  strength);  to  deduce  b; 
inference ;  to  conclude.  —  To  gather  one', 
self  together,  to  collect  all  one's  powers  fo 
a  strong  effort. —  To  be  gathered  to  one', 
fathers,  to  be  interred  along  with  one's  an 
cestors,  or  simply  to  die. — v.i.  To  collect 
to  become  assembled;  to  congregate;  ti 
take  origin  and  grow;  to  come  to  a  hea< 
(as  a  boil). — n.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth  heh 
in  position  by  a  thread  drawn  through  it 
a  pucker.— Gatherer,  gaTH'er-er,  n.  On' 
who  or  that  which  gathers. — Gathering 
gaTH'er-ing,  ft.  The  act  of  collecting  0 
assembling;  that  which  is  gathered;  1 
crowd;  an  assembly;  a  collection  of  pus 
an  abscess. 

Gatllng-gnn,  gatfling-gun,  n.  A  form  0 
the  mitrailleuse  or  repeating  machine-gun 
so  named  from  the  inventor. 

Gaucherle,  gosh-re,  n.  [Fr.,  from  gavcht 
left-handed,  awkward.]  An  awkward  ac 
tion;  awkwardness. 

Gaucho,  ga-6'cho,  n.  A  native  of  the 
Pampas  of  the  La  Plata  of  Spanish  descent 

Gaud,  Gawd,  gad,  «.  [L.  gaudium,  joj 
gladness;  in  later  times  something  showy 
akin  joy,  jewel.]  Something  worn  for  adorn 
ing  the  person;  a  piece  of  showy  finer; 
(Shak.).— Gaudery.f  ga/der-i,  n.  Finery 
fine  things.— Gaudily,  ga/di-li,  ado.  Ii 
a  gaudy  manner.— Gaudiness,  ga/di-net 
n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  gaudj 
—Gaudy,  ga/di,  a.  Gay  beyond  the  sire 
plicity  of  nature  or  good  taste;  showy 
tastelessly  or  glaringly  adorned. — n.  A  feas 
or  festival. 

Gaudeaiiius,  ga-de-a'mus,  n.  [L.,  let  u 
rejoice.]    A  rejoicing;  a  festival. 

Gauffer,  ga/fer,  v.t.  [Fr.  gaufrer,  to  figur 
cloth,  velvet,  &c,  from  gaufre  =  E.  wafer. 
To  plait;  to  crimp;  to  flute;  to  goffer.- 
Gaufferlng-iron,  ft.  A  iron  used  fo 
plaiting  or  fluting  frills,  &c. 

Gauge,  gaj,  v.t.— gauged,  gauging.  [0  Fi 
gauger,  perhaps  of  the  same  origin  wit 
gallon,  and  signifying  to  find  the  numbe 
of  measures  in  a  vessel.]  To  measure  0 
to  ascertain  the  contents  or  capacity  of 
to  measure  in  respect  to  capability,  powei 
character,  &c;  to  appraise;  to  estimate. - 
«.  A  standard  of  measure ;  an  instrumen 
to  determine  dimensions  or  capacity; 
measure;  means  of  estimating;  the  dii. 
tance  between  the  lines  of  rails  of  a  rai 
way;  joinery,  a  simple  instrument  made  t 
strike  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  sid 
of  a  board,  &c— Gaugeable,  ga'ja-bl,  t 
Capable  of  being  gauged  or  measured- 
Ganger,  ga'jer,  ».  One  who  gauges;  a 
officer  whose  business  is  to  ascertain  tb 
contents  of  casks;  an  exciseman. 

Gaul,  gal,  n.  [L.  Gallus,  a  Gaul,  an  inhab 
tant  of"  Gallia,  the  country  now  calle 
France.]  An  inhabitant  of  Gaul.— Gaul 
ish,  ga'lish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  ai 
cient  France. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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lault.  K'iUt.  »  [Oomp  loeL  !/<i/</.  </<i/.fi', 
lianl  hmdw-I  Otol.  a  series  of  still  marls  or 
jalcareous  clays,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
u-iit  gray  to  a. lark  blue,  occurring  between 
5s  upper  and  1>>»tit  greensands  of  tba 
•1. .ilk  formation,  v.t,  Agri.  to  dress  land 
iritta  gault. 

laiiut.  gftnt,  «•    [Oomp.  N   ijand,  a  slender 

52,  a  Thin  man.]    Attenuated,  as  with 

testing  or  Buffering;  lean;  meagre:  thin; 

Gauntly,  gftnt'li,  adv.     Leauly; 

meagrely. 

lituntlct,  gantlet,  ».    |Fr.  aantelet,  dim, 

rrom  iituit,  a  glove,  from  the  Teut.;  D. 
MBjf,  Dan  niittf,  Ieel.  vdttr  (for  vantr),  B 
SkfVl  ]  A  large  iron  glove  with  ringers 
•overed  with  small  plates,  formerly  worn 
is  armour;  a  long  glove  for  a  lady,  which 
Mivelops  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  gaunt- 
let used  to  be  thrown  down  in  token  of 
tadlenge;  hence,  to  throw  limvu  the  gaunt- 
W,  to  challenge;  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to 
uvei>t  the  challenge.  —  Gauntleted, 
Bjpl  let  ed,  a.     Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

inur,  Gour,  gour,  n.    [Indian  name;  Skr. 

m,  a  cow.]    One  of  the  largest  of  the  ox 

Enbe,  inhabiting  the  mountain  jungles  of 

India. 

lauss.  gows,  n.    [After  the  mathematician 

Smn,]    The  unit  of  intensity  of  magnetic 

Held,  equal  to  the  intensity  produced  by 

init   magnetic  pole  at  a  distance  of  one 

jentimetre. 

laii/.e,  gftz,  ?i.    [Fr.  gaze,  Sp.  gasa,  from 

the  town  Gaza,  whence  it  was  first  brought.] 

A  very  thin,  slight,    transparent  stuff,  of 

lilk,    linen,    or   cotton:    any    slight    open 

material   resembling   this   (wire   gauze). — 

l.nuzy,  ga/zi,  a.  Like  gauze;  thin  as  gauze. 

lave,  gav,  pret.  of  give. 
iavelkiiwi.  ga'vel-kind,  n.  [A.Sax.  gafol, 
payment,  cynd,  kind,  offspring.]  An  old 
and-tenure  in  England,  still  prevailing  in 
Kent,  by  which  land  descends  to  all  the 
ions  in  equal  shares. 

lavial,  g&'vi-al,  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
;rocodile  found  in  India,  with  an  extremely 
engthened  muzzle. 

iavotte,  ga-vot',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gavot,  a 
iative  of  the  Pays  de  Gap  in  the  Hautes 
AJpes,  where  the  dance  originated.]  A  sort 
)f  French  dance;  the  music  to  which  the 
lance  was  performed,  or  a  similar  instru- 
mental movement. 

lawk,  gak,  n.  [A.Sax.  gedc,  Icel.  gaukr, 
3c.  gowk,  cuckoo,  simpleton.]  A  simpleton; 
1  booby.— Gawky,  ga/ki,  a.  Awkward; 
tansy;  clownish. — n.  A  stupid  awkward 
fellow;  a  clown. 

lay,  ga,  a.  [Fr.  gai,  of  Teutonic  origin; 
;omp.  O.H.G.  gdhi,  swift,  excellent,  G. 
n'lhe,  jahe,  quick.  Jay,  the  bird,  is  akin.] 
Excited  with  merriment  or  delight;  merry; 
iportive;  frolicsome;  fine;  showy  (a  gay 
Iress);  given  to  pleasure,  often  to  vicious 
pleasure;  dissipated.— Gaiety,  ga'e-ti,  n. 
the  state  of  being  gay;  merriment:  mirth; 
ihow.— Gaily,  Gayly,  ga'li,  adv.  In  a  gay 
manner.— Gayness.  ga'nes,  n.  The  state 
jr  quality  of  being  gay.— Gaysome,  ga'- 
sum,  a.    Full  of  gaiety. 

iayal,  Gyal,  gi'al,  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
species  of  ox  found  wild  in  Burmah  and 
Assam,  and  also  domesticated. 
laze,  gaz,  v.i. — gazed,  gazing.  [Sw.  gasa,  to 
;aze;  allied  to  E.  agast,  Goth,  usgaisjan,  to 
:errify.j  To  fix  the  eyes  and  look  steadily 
Mid  earnestly;  to  look  with  eagerness  or 
furiosi ty.— v.t.  To  view  with  fixed  atten- 
tion {Mil.).— n.  A  fixed  look;  a  look  of 
sagerness,  wonder,  or  admiration.—  A  t  gaze, 
standing  gazing;  gaping  in  wonder.  — 
Gazer,  ga'zer,  n.  One  who  gazes.— Gaz- 
ing-stock,  ga'zing-stok,  n.  A  person 
razed  at;  an  object  of  curiosity  or  con- 
tempt. 

lazelle,  ga-zel',  n.  [Fr.  gazelle,  from  Sp. 
lazela,  from  Ar.  yhazal]  An  antelope  of 
North  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
ibout  the  size  of  a  roebuck,  of  a  graceful 
:orm,  and  with  long  slender  limbs. 
jazette,  ga-zet',  n.  [It.  gazzetta,  a  gazette, 
rom  gazzetta,  a  small  Venetian  coin  (from 


L  or  rather  Par.  (/<■  ■  ',  treasure),  ths  nrios 
of  the  newspaper;  or  1 1  *  *  -  nams  may  bars 
been  equivalent  i<>  'The  Chatterer,'  ga 
.'ttti  being  a  dun  of  yn,.za,  a  magpie.]  A 
newspaper;  especially  an  offlolal  or  gorern 
ment  newspaper  containing  pubuo  an 
nounoements,   such   us  appointments   to 

civil  or  military  posts,   the   names  of   pel 

sons  who  have  been  declared  bankrupt, 
Sic. ;  benoe.  t<>  appear  In  die  gantttt  often 

means  to  he  publicly  announced  then  as 
a  bankrupt.— v.t. — gaaetted,  gautttinQ,  To 
insert  or  puhlish  in  a  gazette;  hence,  to  In- 
gxutetttd,  to  have  One's  name  announced  in 
the  gazette  as  .appointed  to  some  post  or 
promoted  to  some  rank.— Gazetteer,  gaz- 
et-teV,  n.  A  manager  of  a  gazette;  more 
commonly  a  book  containing  geographical 
and  topographical  information  alphabeti- 
cally arranged;  a  geographical  dictionary. 

Gazogene.    Under  gas. 

(■can,  gen,  n.  [Fr.  autgne,  O.Fr.  puisne,  a 
word  of  Teutonic  origin.  |  A  kind  of  wild 
cherry-tree  common  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, with  fruit  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

Gear,  ger,  n.  A.Sax.  gearwe,  habiliments, 
equipments,  from  gearu,  gearo,  prepared, 
ready,  whence  also  yare,  ready;  akin  garb, 
dress.]  Whatever  is  prepared  for  use  or 
wear;  hence,  dress;  ornaments;  the  har- 
ness or  furniture  of  domestic  animals;  naut. 
the  ropes,  blocks,  &c,  belonging  to  any 
particular  sail  or  spar;  much,  the  appli- 
ances or  furnishings  connected  with  the 
acting  portions  of  any  piece  of  mechanism. 
— To  throto  machinery  into  or  out  of  gear, 
to  connect  or  disconnect  wheelwork  or 
couplings.— v.t.  To  put  gear  on;  to  harness. 
—Gearing,  ge'ring,  n.  Harness;  the  parts 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  from 
one  portion  of  a  machine  to  another;  a 
train  of  connected  toothed  wheels. 

Geek,  gek,  n.  [Comp.  D.  gek,  G.  geek,  a 
silly  person;  also  E.  gawk,  a  simpleton.]  A 
dupe;  a  gull.     (Shak.) 

Gecko,  Gekko,  gek'o,  n.  [From  the 
sound  of  the  animal's  voice.]  A  name  of 
various  nocturnal  lizards  of  the  warm  parts 
of  both  hemispheres 

Geese,  ges,  n.  pi.  of  goose. 

Geez,  gez,  n.  The  ancient  language  of 
Abyssinia,  a  dialect  of  Arabic. 

Gehenna,  ge-hen'na,  n.  [L.  gehenna,  Gr. 
geenna,  from  the  Heb.  ge-hinom,  the  valley 
of  Hinom  at  Jerusalem,  where  children 
were  'passed  through  the  fire'  to  Moloch.] 
A  term  used  in  the  New  Testament  as 
typical  of  the  place  of  future  punishment 
and  translated  hell,  hell-fire. 

Geisha,  ga'i-sha,  n.  One  of  the  Japanese 
dancing  and  singing  girls  who  perform  at 
private  parties  and  elsewhere. 

Gcitonogamy,  git'dn-og"a-me,  n.  [Gr. 
geiton,  a  neighbour,  gamos,  marriage.] 
Cross-pollination  between  flowers  on  the 
same  plant. 

Gelatine,  Gelatin,  jel'a-tin,  n.  [Fr. 
gilatine,  It.  and  Sp.  gelatina,  from  L.  gelo, 
to  congeal.  Gelid.]  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  various  animal  tissues,  and 
employed  in  the  arts  and  as  human  food, 
being  known  in  its  coarser  forms  as  glue, 
size,  and  isinglass,  according  to  the  sources 
whence  it  is  obtained  and  the  care  exer- 
cised in  its  preparation.— Gelatinatioil, 
je-lat'i-na/'shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  into  gelatine.  —  Gelatinize, 
je-lat'i-niz,  v.t.  and  t.  To  convert  or  be 
converted  into  gelatine.  Also  Gelati  - 
nale,  je-lat'i-nat.— Gelatinous,  je-lat'i- 
nus,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of  gelatine ;  resembling  jelly ;  viscous.  — 
Gelose,  jeios,  n.    Same  as  Agar-agar. 

Geld,  geld,  v.t.  [From  Icel.  gelda,  Dan. 
gilde,  G.  gelten,  to  geld.]  To  castrate;  to 
emasculate;  to  deprive  of  anything  essen- 
tial (Shak.).  —  Gelder,  gel'der,  n.  One 
who  castrates.— Gelding,  gel'ding,  n.  A 
castrated  animal;  especially  a  castrated 
horse. 

Gelder-rose,  Guelder-rose,  gel'der,  n. 
[Brought  from  Guelder\&nd  in  Holland.] 
A  shrub  of  the  woodbine  family  with  band- 
some  flowers. 


Gelid,  Jel'ld,   «      I  I.    BSMrfUS,   from   ,jrlo,  to 

freeze,  seen  also  In  gelatine,  oongealjelly,  the 

root    being  that  of  eool.]    Gold;    very  cold; 

lay  or  frosty.  Gelldlty,  Je-lidl-tL  n,  The 
stats  of  being  gelid,  em .old     <.«■!- 

l«lly.   jel'ld  li,   adV,      In   a  gelid   BUUUH  I 
(■clldlicsM,  jel'id  lies,  n. 

Gelignite,  jc  lig'nlt,  u.     A  nitro-glj. 
explosive. 

(■clsrillllllll.     jc  I  se'mi  mil,      II.       |It.     ijfl 

tomino.  JasmlneJ     A  twining  shrub,  ths 

yellow  jasmine  of  the  [Jutted Stab  .  adao 
gerOUS  drug  derived  from  this  plant*  U  •  'I  In 
various  diseases. 

Gem,  Jem,  n.  [L.  gemma,  i  bud,  ■  pn 
stone.  I  A  preciOUS  stone  ol  any  kn 
the  ruby,  topaz,  emerald,  &c,  especially 
when  cut  or  polished;  a  jewel;  anything 
resembling  a  gem,  or  remarkable  for  beauty, 
rarity,  or  costliness. — V.t.—gemnu  d,<.i<  mming, 
To  adorn  with  gems  or  what  resembles 
gems;  to  bespangle.  4. cm  menus,  jem'- 
e-us,  a.  [L.  gtmmeus.  I  Pertaining  to,  of  tin; 
nature  of,  or  resembling  gems.-  Gcmmi- 
Iiess,  jem'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
gemmy.  —  Geilllliy,  jem'i,  a.  Glittering 
with  gems;  adorned  with  gems. 

Geinara,  gem-a'ra,  n.  [Aramaic,  comple- 
tion.] A  part  of  the  Talmud,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna. 

Geililnaite.t  jem'i-nat,  v.t.  [L.  gemino, 
geminatum,  to  double,  from  geminus.  twin.  J 
To  double. — a.  Bot.  twin;  combined  in 
pairs;  binate.— Gemination,  jem-i-na'- 
shon,  n.  A  doubling;  duplication;  repeti- 
tion.— Gemini,  jem'i-ni,  n.  pi.  [L.,  twin 
brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux.]  Astron.  the 
third  sign  of  the  zodiac,  so  named  from  its 
two  brightest  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Gemma,  jem'a,  n.  pi.  Gemma-,  jem'e. 
[L.,  a  bud.  Gem.]  Bot.  a  leaf-bud  as 
distinguished  from  a  flower-bud.— Geinin- 
aceous,  jem-a'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to  leaf- 
buds.— Gemmate,  jem'at,  a.  [L.  gem- 
matus.)  Bot.  having  buds;  reproducing  by 
luuls  (.emulation,  jem-a'shon,  n.  L. 
gemmatio.]  Zool.  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion by  buds;  the  formation  of  a  new  in- 
dividual by  budding;  bot.  the  act  of  budding; 
vernation.— Gemmiferous,  jem-if'er-us, 
a.  Producing  buds;  multiplying  by  buds. — 
Gemmlparity,  jem-i-par'i-ti,  n.  The 
condition  of  being  gemmiparous.— GeiUIll- 
i parous,  jem-ip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  pario,  to 
produce.]  Producing  buds;  zool.  repro- 
ducing by  buds.— Gemmule,  jem'ul,  n. 
[L.  gemmula.]  Bot.  the  growing  point  of 
the  embryo  in  plants;  one  of  the  buds  of 
mosses;  a  reproductive  spore  of  algae;  zool. 
the  ciliated  embryo  or  reproductive  body  of 
some  of  the  lowest  animals. 

Gemsbok,  gemz'bok,  n.  [D.  gemsbok,  G. 
gemsbock,  the  male  chamois,  from  gemse, 
chamois,  and  bock,  buck.]  A  fine  large 
antelope  inhabiting  South  Africa. 

Genappe,  je-nap',  n.  [From  Genappe,  in 
Belgium.]  A  worsted  yarn  well  adapted 
for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

Gendarme,  zhah'darm,  n.  [Fr.,  from  the 
pi.  gens  d'armes,  men-at-arms]  A  private 
in  the  armed  police  of  France. — Gen- 
darmerie, zhah-darm-re,  n.  [Fr.  gen- 
darmerie.]   The  body  of  gendarmes. 

Gender,  jen'der,  n.  [Fr.  genre,  from  L. 
genus,  generis,  kind  or  sort,  gender;  with 
d  inserted  as  in  tender,  adj.  Genus.] 
Kind  or  sort}:  a  sex,  male  or  female;  gram. 
one  of  those  classes  or  categories  into  which 
words  are  divided  according  to  the  sex, 
natural  or  metaphorical,  of  the  beings  or 
things  they  denote;  a  grammatical  cate- 
gory in  which  words  of  similar  termination 
are  classed  together;  such  a  distinction  in 
words.  [In  English  grammar  words  ex- 
pressing males  are  all  said  to  be  of  the 
masculine  gender;  those  expressing  females, 
of  the  feminine  gender;  and  words  express- 
ing things  having  no  sex  are  of  the  neuter 
gender;  but  in  other  languages  gender  has 
a  different  basis,  thus  in  French  it  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  sex,  all  nouns 
being  either  masculine  or  feminine.]— v.t.\ 
To  beget;  to  engender.— v.i.  To  copulate; 
to  breed  (O.T.). 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     11,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 
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Genealogy,  jc-ne-al'o-ji  or  jen c-al'o-ji,  11. 
\\j.  and  Gr.  genealogia— Gr.  genea,  family 
(root  gen,  to  beget),  and  logon,  discourse. 
Genus.]  An  account  or  synopsis  tracing 
the  descent  of  a  prison  or  family  from  an 
ancestor;  an  enumeration  or  table  of  an- 
cestors and  their  children  in  the  order  of 
succession;  pedigree;  lineage;  the  study  of 
pedigrees  or  family  history.— Genealogl- 
Citl.  je'nc-a  loj"i-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to 
genealogy;  exhibiting  or  tracing  genealo- 
gies.— Genealogical  tree,  the  genealogy  or 
lineage  of  a  family  drawn  out  under  the 
form  of  a  tree.— Genealogically,  je'ne- 
a-loj"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  genealogical  man- 
ner.—Genealogist,  je-nS-al'o-jist,  n.  One 
who  trail's  descents  of  persons  or  families. 
— Gencalogl/.e,  jo-ne  al'o-jlz,  v.i.—gene- 
alogUed,  genealogizing.  To  investigate  or 
study  genealogy. 

Genera,  jen'er-a,  jt.pl.  of  Genus. 

General,  jen'er-al,  a.  [Fr.  general,  from 
L.  generalis,  belonging  to  a  genus,  generic, 
general,  from  genus,  generis,  a  kind.  Ge- 
nus.] Relating  to  a  whole  genus,  kind, 
class,  or  order;  relating  to,  affecting,  or 
comprehending  the  whole  community; 
public;  common  to  many  or  the  greatest 
number;  extensive,  though  not  universal; 
common;  usual;  ordinary  (a  general  opin- 
ion) ;  not  restrained  or  limited  to  a  parti- 
cular import;  not  specific  (a  general  term); 
not  directed  to  a  single  object;  taken  as  a 
whole;  regarded  in  the  gross.  .'.  This  word 
affixed  to  another  word  is  common  in 
names  expressive  of  rank  or  office,  as  adju- 
tant-general, attorney-general,  &c. — General 
Assembly,  under  Assembly.  —  General 
dealer,  a  tradesman  who  deals  in  all  the 
articles  of  daily  use.  —  General  officer,  an 
officer  who  commands  an  army,  a  division, 
or  a  brigade. — General  Post-office,  a  prin- 
cipal post-office;  the  chief  post-office  of  a 
system. — n.  The  whole  community %;  a 
general  or  comprehensive  notion ;  a  mili- 
tary officer  of  the  highest  rank;  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  of  a  division  or  bri- 
gade; the  chief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of 
all  the  houses  or  congregations  established 
under  the  same  rule.—  In  general,  in  the 
main;  for  the  most  part;  not  always  or 
universally;  also  in  the  aggregate,  or  as  a 
whole.  —  Generalissimo,  jen'er-a-lis"i- 
mo,  n.  [It.]  The  chief  commander  of  an 
army  or  military  force  which  consists  of 
two  or  more  grand  divisions  under  separate 
commanders.  [Not  used  in  the  British 
army.]  —  Generality,  jen-er-al'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of 
including  species  or  particulars;  a  state- 
ment which  is  general  or  not  specific,  or 
which  lacks  application  to  any  one  case. — 
The  generality,  the  main  body;  the  bulk; 
the  greatest  part.—  Geiicralizahlc,  jen'- 
er-al-i"za-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  general- 
ized. —  Generalization,  jen'er-al-i-za"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  generaliz- 
ing; a  general  inference.— Generalize, 
jen'er-al-iz,  v. t.— generalized;  generalizing. 
To  reduce  or  bring  under  a  general  law, 
rule,  or  statement;  to  bring  into  relation 
with  a  wider  ch'cle  of  facts;  to  deduce  from 
the  consideration  of  many  particulars. — 
v.i.  To  form  objects  into  classes;  to  bring 
or  classify  particulars  under  general  heads 
or  rules.  —  Generally,  jen'er-al-li,  adv. 
In  general;  commonly;  ordinarily;  exten- 
sively, though  not  universally;  most  fre- 
quently, but  not  without  exceptions;  with- 
out detail;  leaving  particular  facts  out  of 
account;  in  the  whole  taken  together. — 
Generalness,  jen'er-al-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  general;  frequency;  commonness. 
Generalship,  jen'er-al-ship,  n.  The  office 
of  a  general;  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  a  general;  military  skill  exhibited  in  the 
judicious  handling  of  troops;  management 
or  judicious  tactics  generally. 

Generate,  jen'er-at,  v. t.— generated,  gener- 
ating. [L.  genero,  generatum,  to  beget. 
Genus.]  To  procreate  (young);  to  produce; 
to  cause  to  be;  to  bring  into  existence;  to 
cause  (heat,  vibrations).— Generabillty, 
jen'er-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  Capability  of  being 
generated.  —  Generable,  jen'er-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  generated.— Generality 
jen'er-ant,  n.    That  which  generates. — a. 


Generating;   producing.  —  Generation, 

jen-er-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  generating; 
production;  formation;  a  single  succession 
of  Llii'  human  race  in  natural  descent,  cal- 
culated at,  thirty  years;  the  average  period 
of  time  between  one  succession  of  children 
and  the  next  following;  people  who  are 
contemporary  or  living  at  the  same  time;  a 
race ;  progeny ;  offspring.  —  Equivocal  or 
.spontaneous  generation,  in  biol.  the  pro- 
duction of  animals  and  plant3  without 
previously  existing  parents;  abiogenesis. — 
Alternate  generation,  under  Alternate. 
— Generative,  jen'er-a-tiv,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  generating;  belonging  to  gen- 
eration or  the  act  of  procreating.— Gener- 
ator, jeu'er-a-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  begets,  causes,  or  produces;  a  vessel 
or  chamber  in  which  something  is  generated. 

Generle,  Generieal,  je-ner'ik,  je-ner'i- 
kal,  a.  [Fr.  gene'rique,  from  L.  genus,  generis, 
kiud.  Genus.]  Pertaining  to  a  genus; 
descriptive  of,  belonging  to,  or  compre- 
hending the  genus,  as  distinct  from  the 
species  or  from  another  genus;  referring  to 
a  large  class.— Generieally,  je-ner'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  generic  manner;  with  regard 
to  genus.— Genericalness,  je-ner'i-kal- 
nes,  n. 

Generous,  jen'er-us,  a.  [L.  generosus,  of 
honourable  birth,  generous,  from  genus, 
generis,  birth,  extraction,  family.  Genus.] 
Noble;  honourable;  magnanimous  (of  per- 
sons or  things);  liberal;  bountiful;  munifi- 
cent; free  in  giving;  strong;  full  of  spirit 
{generous  wine).— Generously,  jen'er-us- 
li,  adv.  In  a  generous  manner. — Gener- 
osity, jen-er-os'i-ti,  n.  [L.  generositas.] 
The  quality  of  being  generous;  nobleness 
of  soul;  liberality  of  sentiment;  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  liberally. —Generonsness, 
jen'er-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
generous;  generosity. 

Genesis,  jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  from 
root  gen,  to  beget.  Genus.]  The  act  of 
producing  or  giving  origin;  a  taking  origin; 
generation ;  origination ;  the  first  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  race.— Genesiology,  je-ne'si-ol"o- 
ji,  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  or  doctrines  of  generation. 

Genet,  jen'et,  n.  [Fr.  genette,  Sp.  ginete, 
from  the  name  of  a  Berber  tribe  who  sup- 
plied the  Moorish  sultans  of  Grenada  with 
cavalry.]  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned 
Spanish  horse :  spelled  also  Jennet. 

Genet,  Genette,  jen'et,  je-net',  n.  [Sp. 
gineta,  from  Ar.  jerneit.]  A  carnivorous 
animal  belonging  to  the  civet  family,  a 
native  of  western  Asia ;  the  fur  of  the  genet. 

Genetic,  Genetical,  je-net'ik,  je-net'i- 
kal,  a.  [From  Gr.  genetes,  a  begetter,  or 
genesis,  generation.]  Relating  to  genera- 
tion; pertaining  to  the  origin  of  a  thing  or 
its  mode  of  production. —  Genetically, 
je-net'i-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  genetic  manner. 

Geneva,  je-ne'va,  n.  [From  L.  juniperus, 
juniper;  gin  is  a  contraction  of  this.]  A 
spirit  distilled  from  grain  or  malt,  with  the 
addition  of  juniper-berries;  gin. 

Genevan,  je-ne'van,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Geneva.— ft.  An  inhabitant  of  Geneva;  a 
Genevese;  a  Calvinist.— Genevese,  jen-e- 
vez',  ft.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  nativ.es 
of  Geneva. — a.  Relating  to  Geneva. 

Genial,  je'ni-al,  a.  [L.  genialis,  from 
genius,  social  disposition,  genius,  from  root 
gen.  Genus.]  Characterized  by  kindly 
warmth  of  disposition  and  manners  such 
as  promotes  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of 
others;  cordial;  kindly;  sympathetically 
cheerful;  eulivening;  warming;  contributing 
to  life  and  cheerfulness  (the  genial  sun). — 
Geniality,  Genialness,  je-ni-al'i-ti,  je'- 
ni-al-nes,  ft.  The-state  or  quality  of  being 
genial;  sympathetic  cheerfulness  or  cordial- 
ity. —  Genially,  je'ni-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
genial  manner. 

Geniculated,  Geniculate,  je-nik'O-ia- 
ted,  je-nik'u-lat,  a.  [L.  geniculatus,  from 
geniculum,  a  knot  or  joint,  from  genu,  the 
knee.]  Bot.  knee -jointed;  having  knots 
like  knees.— Geniculate,  je-nik'u-lat,  v.t. 
To  form  joints  or  knots.— Gcnicula  t  ion , 


jc-nik'u-la-shon,  n.  Knottiness;  a  knot  or 
joint  like  a  knee. 

Genie,  jo'ne,  «.   pi.  Genii,  je'nS-I.     [A 

form  due  to  the  influence  of  the  word 
genius.]    Same  as  Jinnee. 

Geniliap,  jen'i-pap,  n.  [From  genipapo, 
the  name  in  Guiana.]  The  fruit  of  a  South 
American  and  West  Indian  tree  of  the 
Madder  family,  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

Genital,  jen'i-tal,  a.  [L.  genitalis,  from 
gigno,  geniium,  to  beget.  Genus.)  Per- 
taining to  generation  or  the  act  of  begetting. 
—Genitals,  jen'i-talz,  n.  pi.  The  parts  of 
generation;  the  privates;  the  sexual  organs. 

Genitive,  jen'i-tiv,  a.  [L.  genitivus,  relat- 
ing to  birth  or  origin,  from  gigno,  genitum, 
to  beget.]  Gram,  a  term  applied  to  a  case 
in  the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pro-  • 
nouns,  &c,  in  English  called  the  possessive 
case.— n.  Gram,  the  genitive  case.— Genl- 
tival,  jen'i-tl-val,  a.  Relating  to  the 
genitive. 

Genius,  je'ni-us,  ft.  [L.,  a  genius  or  tute- 
lary spirit,  social  disposition,  wit  or  genius, 
from  the  root  gen,  to  beget.  Genus.]  A 
tutelary  deity;  an  imaginary  being  ruling 
or  protecting  men,  places,  or  things;  a  good 
or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a 
person  and  to  influence  his  actions.— His 
evil  genius,  bad  adviser,  false  friend;  that 
disposition  or  bent  of  mind  which  is  peculiar 
to  every  man,  and  which  qualifies  him  for 
a  particular  employment;  intellectual  en- 
dowment of  the  highest  kind,  particularly 
the  power  of  invention  or  of  producing 
original  combinations;  a  man  thus  intel- 
lectually endowed;  peculiar  character  or' 
constitution;  pervading  spirit  or  influence 
from  associations  or  otherwise  (the  special 
genius  of  a  language).  [Plural  Genii  mean- 
ing spirits,  Geniuses  meaning  men.]  .'. 
Genius  implies  the  possession  of  high  and 
peculiar  natural  gifts  which  enable  their 
possessor  to  reach  his  ends  by  a  sort  of 
intuitive  power.  Talent  is  of  a  lower  order, 
being  less  original  and  inventive. 

Genoese,  jen'o-ez,  a.  Relating  to  Genoa.— 
ft.  An  inhabitant  or  the  people  of  Genoa 
in  Italy. 

Genre,  zb'anr,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  genus, 
generis,  kind.]  Painting,  a  term  applied 
to  paintings  which  depict  scenes  of  ordinarj 
life,  as  domestic,  rural,  or  village  scenes. 

Gent,   jent.     A   vulgar   abbreviation   foi 

Gentleman. 
Gent,t  «•   [L-  genitus.]  Well-born.    'Ladu 

gent'  (Spenser). 

Genteel,  jen-tel',  a.  [Fr.  gentil,  from  L 
gentilis,  belonging  to  the  same  family  oi 
natiou,  not  foreign,  latterly  also  gentile  oi 
pagan,  from  gens,  gentis,  race,  stock,  family 
Genus.  Gentle  and  gentile  are  doubleti 
of  this.]  Having  the  manners  of  well-brec 
people;  well-bred;  refined;  free  from  any 
thing  low  or  vulgar;  of  a  station  above  tin 
common  people;  furnishing  a  competenci 
(a  genteel  allowance).—  Genteelisn.f  jen 
tel'ish,  a.  Somewhatgenteel.— Genteelly 
jen-tel'li,  adv.  In  a  genteel  manner.- 
Genteelness,  jen-tcl'nes,  n.  The  stati 
or  quality  of  being  genteel.— Gentility 
jen-til'i-ti,  ft.  The  state  or  character  0 
being  genteel;  the  manners  or  circumstance 
of  genteel  people. 

Gentian,  jen'shi-an,  n.  [L.  gentiana— sai< 
to  be  named  after  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria 
who  first  experienced  the  virtue  of  gentian. 
The  name  of  certain  bitter  herbaceou 
plants  with  beautiful  blue  or  yellow  flowen 
the  roots  of  some  species  being  highly  valuei 
as  a  tonic. 

Gentile,  jen'til,  n.  [L.  gentilis,  from  gem' 
gentis,  nation,  race.  Genteel.]  Scri% 
any  one  belonging  to  the  non-Jewish  na 
tions;  any  person  not  a  Jew  or  a  Christiar 
a  heathen;  applied  by  Mormons  to  thos 
outside  their  sect. —a.  Belonging  to  th 
non-Jewish  nations;  gram,  denoting  one' 
race  or  country  (a  gentile  noun).— Gentil 
ish,  jen'tll-ish,  a.  Heathenish;  pagan. - 
Gentilism,  jen'tll-ism,  n.  Heathenisrr 
paganism.— Gentilitious.t  jen-ti-lish  a 
a.  [L.  gentilitius.]  Peculiar  to  a  people  c 
nation;  national;  hereditary. 
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entle.  Jen'tl,  •'.  [Fi  gtntil.  i.\  n  ntu  I 
Veil  born;  of  a  good  f;imil>  ;  Bofl  aud  re 
[nod  in  manm  rs;  mild;  meek;  nol  rough, 
mrsli.  or  severe;  nol  wild,  turbulent,  or 
•fnotory;  placid;  bland;  not  rude  or  vio- 

A  person  of  good  birth;  a  gentle- 
HB  GentleneM,  jen'tl-nes,  n,  The 
tnt«  or  quality  of  being  gentle.    4-«*it< ly . 

lv     In  a  gentle  manner;  mildly; 

placidly.      Gentlefolk,    jcn'tl- 

monsof  good  breedingand  family: 
pnerally  In  plural,  gentlefolks.  Gentle- 
nan.  Jen'tl  man,  n  [Oentle,  thai  is,  well 
•orii,  and    man;   Pr.  gentilhomme.    Qb» 

A  man  of  good  family  or  good 
Mtal  position;  m  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
kohnical  Bense,  any  man  above  the  rank  of 
,'omiMi,  including  noblemen;  in  a  more 
mute. I  sense,  a  man  who  without  a  title 
>eara  a  coat  of  arms;  as  commonly  applied, 
,ny  man  whose  education,  occupation,  or  in- 
ome  raises  aim  above  menial  service  or  an 
mlinary  trade:  a  man  of  good  breeding  and 
lOUseness,  as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar 
nul  clownish;  a  man  of  the  highest  honour, 
lourtesy.  and  morality;  often  used  almost 
is  a  polite  equivalent  for  'man':  in  the 
)lural  the  appellation  by  which  men  are 
addressed  in  popular  assemblies,  whatever 
nay  be  their  condition  or  character. — 
Kent  If  manhood,  jeu'tl-man-hod,  n. 
rhe  condition  or  attributes  of  a  geutlemau. 
-Gentlemaiiism,  jen'tl- man -izm,  n. 
Che  state  of  being  a  gentleman;  the  affecta- 
ion  of  gentlemanliness.  —  Geiltlciiian- 
iie,  jen'tl-man-Iz,  v.t.  To  bring  or  put  into 
he  condition  of  a  gentleman.— Geiltle- 
lianliness,  jen'tl-man-li-nes,  n.  The 
mality  of  being  gentlemanly;  gentlemanly 
whaviour.  —  Gentlemanly,  Genile- 
manllke,  jeu'tl-man-li,  jen'tl-man-lik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman ; 
ike  a  gentleman.  —  Gentleman -at  • 
inns,  Gentleman  -pensioner,  n. 
)ne  of  forty  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
English  court  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 
he  sovereign  to  and  from  the  chapel-royal, 
to.— <;<'iitleman-ln->vaitins,  Lady- 
In-wnltlng,  n.  Persons  of  high  social 
itanding  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
lovereign. — Genl  le>l  onian,  jeu'tl-wnm- 
in,  n.  A  woman  of  good  family  or  of  good 
weeding;  a  woman  above  the  vulgar;  a 
roman  who  waits  about  the  person  of  one 
rf  high  rank. 

ientry,  jen'tri,  n.  [O.Fr.  qenterise,  for 
mtiUise,  high  birth,  from  gentil,  L.  gentilis. 
jKNTeel.]  Rank  or  good  birth  (Shak.)t; 
^curtesy  (Shak.)t;  pi.  people  of  good  posi- 
tion; wealthy  or  well-born  people  in  general, 
jf  a  rank  below  the  nobility;  also  ironically 
ipplied  to  disreputable  characters. 
ieiuitleof,  jen'u-flekt,  v.i.  [L.  genu,  the 
knee,  and  fleclo,  to  bend,  as  in  inflect,  re- 
fect, &c]  To  kneel,  as  in  worship,  to  make 
i  genuflection  or  genuflections.  —  Genu- 
flection, Genuflexion,  jen-u-flek'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly 
in  worship. 

ienuine,  jen'u-in,  a.  [L.  genuinus,  from 
root  of  gigno,  to  beget.  Genus.]  Belonging 
to  the  original  stock;  hence,  real;  natural; 
true;  pure;  not  spurious,  false,  or  adulter- 
ated. .*.  Syn.  under  Authentic. — Genu- 
inely, jen'u-in-li,  adv.  In  a  genuine 
manner.— Genuineness,  jen'u-in-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  beiug  genuine. 

ienus,  je'nus,  n.  pi.  Genera  or  Gen  uses, 

jen'er-a,  je'nus-ez.  [L.  genus,  generis,  a 
'iind,  class  =  Gr.  genos,  race,  family;  from 
*w>t  gen,  Skr.  jan,  to  beget,  the  same  as  in 
E.  kin,  kind.  This  root  is  seen  in  a  great 
many  words,  as  gentle,  genteel,  general, 
genius,  generous,  genesis,  genial,  genital, 
genuine,  indigenous,  ingenious, progeny,  &c] 
A  kind,  class,  or  sort;  logic,  a  class  of  a 
greater  extent  than  a  species;  a  word  which 
may  be  predicated  of  several  things  of 
different  species;  in  scientific  classifications, 
au  assemblage  of  species  possessing  certain 
characters  in  common,  by  which  they  are 
languished  from  all  others:  subordinate 
:o  order,  tribe,  family. 

'Geocentric.    Geocentrical,    je-o-sen'- 
rik,  je-o-sen'tri-kal,  a.    [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and 


hsntron,  oeutre.]  Astro*  baying  referenoa 
to  tin1  earth  for  us  centre;  *<<-u  from  i in 

earth:    upplicd   to   the   place  "t    a    planet  as 

si  i  n  from  the  oentre  ol  the  earth.  t««o- 
centrlcally,  Je-o-sen'tri-kal-11,  ad*,  in 
a  geooenl  i  lo  miHHiti  • 

Bcoeyclic,  y-  B-slk'llk,  a,  |<;i  g<\  t i i< - 
••a  nli,  and  hyklos,  a  circle.  |  Of  or  pertain 
i i ik  to  the  revolutions  "i  the  i  arth;  olrollng 
i  in  i  .nt  h  pi  i  [odloelly. 

(■code,  ji'od.  a.     |(Jr.  Qfiidts,  earthy,  from 

(/<•,  earto  I  Mineral,  a  roundish  hollow 
lump  of  agate  or  other  mineral,  baring  the 

cavity  fr<  qticntly  lined  with  crystals.  — 
tieodllerous,  je  6-dif'er  u. ,  a,  Producing 
geodMt 

Geodesy.  (ieodctlcs,  J6  od'e-si,  je-6-det'- 
iks,  ?i.  [Cir.  geddaitia — tie,  the  earth,  and 
daid,  to  divide.)  That  branch  of  applied 
mat  hematics  which  determines  the  figures 
and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  general  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  variations  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  in 
different  regions.— Geodeslan,  jc-6-de'si- 
an,  n.  One  versed  in  geodesy.— Geodetic, 
t.codetlcal,  je-o-det'ik,  je-o-det'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  geodesy;  obtained  or  deter- 
mined by  the  operations  of  geodesy.  Also 
Geodesic,  Geode.sioal,  je-o-des'ik,  jc- 
o-des'i-kal.— Geodeiieally,  je-o-det'i-kal- 
li,  adv.    In  a  geodetical  manner. 

Geognosy,  je-og'no-si,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  gnosis,  knowledge.]  That  part 
of  natural  science  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth— a  term  nearly  equivalent 
to  geology,  but  having  less  to  do  with  scien- 
tific reasoning  and  theory.— Geognost,t 
je'og-nost,  n.  One  versed  in  geognosy. — 
tieognostict  Geognostical.t  je-og- 
nos'tik,  je-og-nos'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
geognosy. 

Geogony,  je-og'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  gone,  generation.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
origin  or  formation  of  the  earth. — Geo- 
gonic,  Geogonical,  je-o-gon'ik,  je-o- 
gon'i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  geogony. 

Geography,  je-og'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  geographia 
— ge,  the  earth,  and  graphe,  description.] 
The  science  or  branch  of  knowledge  which 
treats  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
describing  more  especially  the  external 
features  of  the  world,  and  in  its  widest 
scope  embracing  mathematical  geography, 
which  deals  with  the  figure  and  measure- 
ment of  the  earth,  latitude  and  longitude, 
&c;  physical  geography,  which  describes 
the  earth's  features  and  explains  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  treating  also  of  climate, 
animals,  and  plants,  and  their  distribution; 
the  ocean  and  its  phenomena,  &c;  and 
political  geography,  which  treats  of  the 
states  and  peoples  of  the  earth  and  their 
political  and  social  characteristics;  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth  or  a  certain  portion 
of  it;  a  book  containing  such  a  description. 
—Geographer,  je-og'ra-fer,  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in,  or  compiles  a  treatise  on,  geog- 
raphy. —  Geographic,  Geographical, 
je-o-graf'ik,  jc-o-graf'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
geography;  containing  information  regard- 
ing geography.  —  Geographically,  je-o- 
graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

Geology,  je-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  which 
deals  with  the  structure,  especially  the  in- 
ternal structure,  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  substances  which  compose  it; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  minerals, 
rocks,  earths,  or  other  substances  composing 
the  globe,  the  relations  which  the  several 
constituent  masses  bear  to  each  other,  their 
formation,  structure,  position,  and  history, 
together  with  the  successive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic kingdoms  of  nature  as  illustrated  by 
fossils  or  otherwise.  —  Geologic,  Geo- 
logical, je-6-loj'ik,  je-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  geology.— Geologically,  je-6- 
loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  geological  manner. — 
Geologist,  je-ol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in 
geology.  Also  Geologlan,  je-6-lo'ji-an,  n. 
—Geologize,  je-ol'o-jiz,  v.i.  To  study  geo- 
logy; to  make  geological  investigations. 

Geomancy,  je'6-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  manteia,  divination.]    A  kind  of 


divination   bj   mi  an     ol    0|  un  i  >>r   Irnei 
formed  h>  little  doti  oi  points,  originally 
on  t he  eai tii  ind  .ii ii  i u.mih  on  papi  i 
<. romancer   Jfi'fl  i 

Inor  who  pi  Geoniail- 

ll«\    <. commit  ical     ji  0  mau'tlk, 
man'ti  kai,  «.     <  »i    m   pertaining  to  geo- 

lnaucy. 

4.COHM-I i-> .  ji     in  i  tii,  ti.    n;r  gtdnutrta, 

01  ,    t  In     i  .til  Ii,    and    mi  ti  i'ii,    in.    . 

tern  being  originally  equivalent   to  land 

mi. i  mink'  or  iiirveying  I 
magnitude;  that  science  wbiuh  treats  oi  the 
properties  of  lines,  at  and 

■olios;  that  branch  of  matin  matlos  winch 
treats   <jf    the  J/iojm  ities    ainl    relation!   of 

magnitude!,    t.comclial.i    ji  omit  nil, 
a.    |Fr.  gtometral.]    Pertaining  to  gi 
try.    Geometric  Geometrical 

mi  t'lik,  je-o-met'rikal,  a.  l(ir.  gebmeU 
Pertaining  to  geometry;  acoording  to  tho 
rules  or  principles  of  geometry;  done  ■ 
termined  by  geometry.— <->V//..  ' 
timi,   a  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a 
building  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of 
geometry,  as  opposed  to  perspective  or  natv 
ral  elevation. — Geometrical  progression,  pro- 
gression in  which  the  terms  increase  i 
crease  by  a  common  ratio,  as  2,  4,  8,  1G,  &.c. 
—  Geometrical  proportion,    proportion    In- 
volving   equal    ratios^  in   the    two  parts— 
1 :3::4: 12.— Geometrical  ly,  je-o-met'- 
ri-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  geometrical  manner. — 
Geometrician,  Geometer,  jc-om'e- 
trish-an,    je-om'e-ter,    n.      One   skilled    in 
geometry. 

Geonoiuy,  jc-on'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  nomas,  law. J  The  science  of  the  phy- 
sical laws  relating  to  the  earth,  including 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

Geophaglsm,  je-of'a-jizm,  7i.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  phago,  to  eat,]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  eating  earth,  as  clay,  chalk,  &c. — 
Geophaglst,  jc-of  a-jist,  n.  One  who  eats 
earth. 

Geoponlc,  Geoponlcal  je-o-pon'ik,  je- 
6-pon'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  ponos, 
labour.]  Pertaining  to  tillage  or  agricul- 
ture.— Geoponics,  je-o-pon'iks,  n.  The 
art  or  science  of  cultivation. 

Georama,  je-o-ra'ma,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  horama,  view.]  A  large  hollow  spheri- 
cal globe  or  chamber  having  the  geography 
of  the  earth's  surface  depicted  on  its  in- 
terior. 

George,  jorj,  n.  [This  proper  name  is  from 
Gr.  georgos,  a  husbandman— ge,  the  earth, 
and  ergon,  labour.]  A  figure  of  St.  George 
on  horseback  encountering  the  dragon, 
worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by  knights 
of  the  Garter. — St.  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England,  supposed  to  be  martyred  in 
A.D.  303  under  Diocletian.  —  St.  George's 
Cross,  the  English  flag,  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  ground,  opposed  to  the  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  of  Scotland,  a  silver  saltire  on  a  blue 
ground.— Georgian,  jor'ji-an,  a.  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges,  kings  of  Great  Britain;  a  native  of 
Georgia  in  the  United  States,  or  of  Georgia 
in  the  Caucasus.— Georgia  bark,  v.  The 
bark  of  a  small  tree  of  the  southern  United 
States  belonging  to  the  cinchona  family 
and  used  in  fevers.— Georgic,  jor'jik,  n. 
[Gr.  georgikos,  rustic]  A  rural  poem;  a 
poetical  composition  on  the  subject  of  hus- 
bandry.— Georgics,  n.  Poem  in  four  books 
by  Virgil.— Georglum  Sidus,  jor'ji-um 
si'dus,  n.  [That  is  'Georgian  star.']  The 
name  given  to  the  planet  Uranus  by  its 
discoverer  Sir  William  Herschel  in  honour 
of  George  III. 

Geoselenlc,  je'6-se-len"ik,  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  selene,  the  moon.]  Relating  to 
the  earth  and  the  moon;  relating  to  the 
joint  action  or  mutual  relations  of  the 
earth  and  moon. 

Geothermic,  je-o-ther'mik,  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  thermos,  heat.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. — 
Geothermometer,  je'o-ther-mom"e- 
ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heat  in  mines,  artesian  wells,  &c. 

Geotropism,  je-ot'ro-pizm,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  tropos,  a  turning.]    Disposition 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ug,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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or  tendency  to  turn  or  incline  toward!  the 
earth,  t'>e  oharaoterletlo  exhibited  In  a 
young  plant   when   deprived  of   light, 

Geotl'0|)ic,  JS-d-trop'lK,  a.     Pertaining  to 

or  exhibiting  geotropum. 
Gcrnll,  ge'ra,  n.   [Heb.]  The  smallest  pieoe 

Of  money  among  the  ancient  Jews,  equal 
to  about  three  halfpennies. 
(.cranium,  je-ra'ni-um,  11.    [L.  geranium, 
Gr.  gwranion,   from  genmot,  a   crane  — on 
account  of  the  long  projecting  spike  of  the 
seed -capsule.]     The  crane's-bill  genus,   a 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  (rarely  under- 
shrubs),  natives  of  the  temperate  regions 
of    the  world,   having   flowers   which    are 
nsually  blue  or  red,  and  often  handsome; 
the  geraniums  of  gardens  belong,  however, 
to  a  different  genus  (pelargonium). 
Gcrhl  I .  jer'bil,  n.    [Fr.  gerbille,  from  gerbo, 
the    Arabic   name.]     A   small    burrowing 
rodent  found  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  one  species,   inhabiting  Egypt, 
being  about  the  size  of  a  mouse. 
Gerfalcon,  jer'fft-kn,  n.    The  gyrfalcon. 
Genii,  3erm,  n.    [Fr.  germe,  L.  germen,  an 
offshoot,  a  sprout.]    Physiol,  the  earliest 
form  under  which  any  organism  appears; 
the  rudimentary  or  embryonic  form  of  an 
organism;  hence,  that  from  which  anything 
springs;   origin;    first  principle.— Germ- 
cell,  n.    Animal  physiol.  the  cell  which 
results  from  the  union  of  the  spermatozoon 
with  the  germinal  vesicle  or  its  nucleus.— 
Germinal,  jer'mi-nal,  a.    Pertaining  to 
a    germ    or   seed-bud.  —  Germinal   vesicle, 
animal  physiol.  a  cell  which  floats  in  the 
yoke  of  an  egg;  hot.  a  cell  contained  in  the 
embryo  sac,  from  which  the  embryo  is  de- 
veloped. —  Germinant,  jer'mi-nant,   a. 
[L.    germinans,    germinantis.]     Sprouting; 
beginning  to  grow;  growing;  gradually  de- 
veloping.—Germinate,  jer'mi-nat,  v.i.— 
germinated,  germinating.    [L.  germino,  ger- 
viinatum,  to  bud,  from  germen.]   To  sprout; 
to  bud;  to  shoot;  to  begin  to  vegetate,  as  a 
plant  or  its  seed.— v.t.i  To  cause  to  sprout 
or  bud.— Germination,  jer-mi-na'shon, 
n.    The  act  of  germinating;  the  first  act  of 
growth  by  an  embryo  plant.— Germiiia- 
tlve,  jer'mi-na-tiv,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
germination.  —  Germ -theory,  n.     The 
theory  that  living  matter  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  evolution  or  development  from 
not-living  matter,  but   is  produced   from 
germs  or  seeds;  also  the  theory  that  zymotic 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  infinite  multitudes  of  germs 
of  cryptogamic  plants  ready  to  become  de- 
veloped   and    multiply   under   favourable 
conditions. 

German,   jer'man,   a.     [L.   germanus,   a 
brother,  for  germinanus,  from  germen,  an 
offshoot.    Germ.]    Sprung  from  the  same 
father  and  mother  or  from  members  of  the 
same  family;  germane  J.— Germane,  jer'- 
man,   a.      Closely   akin;    nearly   related; 
allied;  relevant;  pertinent. 
German,  jer'man,  n.    [L.  Germanus,  Ger- 
man, Germani,  the  Germans,  not  a  native 
German  appellatiou,  but  probably  borrowed 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Celts;  of  doubtful 
origin.]     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ger- 
many; the  language  of  the  higher  and  more 
southern   districts  of   Germany,  and   the 
literary  language  of  all  Germany,  called  by 
the  people  themselves  Deutsch  (—Dutch), 
and  also  known  as  High  German,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Low  German,  or  ver- 
nacular of  the  lowland  or  northern  parts 
of  Germany.    See  also  Dutch.— a.  Belong- 
ing to  Germany.— Germanic,  jer-man'ik, 
o.    Pertaining  to  Germany;  a  name  of  cer- 
tain languages  otherwise  called  Teutonic. — 
Germanism,  jer'man-izm,  n.    An  idiom 
or  phrase  of  the  German  language.— Ger- 
manium, jer-ma'ni-um,  n.     [Germania, 
Germany.]    A  metallic  element  discovered 
in  1885,  of  a  greyish-white  colour  and  fine 
lustre.— German-millet,  n.    A  species 
of  grass,  producing  a  nutritious  grain.— 
German-naste,   n.     A  kind  of  paste 
used  for  feeding  singing-birds.— German- 
silver,  n.   A  white  alloy  of  nickel,  formed 
by  fusing  together  100  parts  of  copper,  60 
of   zinc,  and   40  of   nickel.  —  German- 
tinder,  n.    Amadou. 


Germander,  Jer-man'dAr,  n.  [Kr.  ger- 
mandrie,  corrupted  from  L.  ehamadrua, 
Gr,  ohamaidrya,  germander  ohamoi,  on  the 
ground,  and  drua,  an  oak.  J    The  common 

name    of    certain    labiate     plants,    a    few 
.p,  vies  of  which  are  common  In  Britain.— 

Qt  rmandtr  speedwell.    Si'kedweijL. 
Germicide,  Jertnl-eld,  n.    [E.  germ,  L, 

eadO,  I  kill.]  A  BubBtanoe  that  destroyB 
germs,  especially  disease  germs. 
Germinal  disc,  jer'min-al  disk,  n.  In 
large  eggs  full  of  nutritive  matter  (e.g.  those 
of  birds),  the  part  which  develops  into  the 
body  of  the  embryo.— Germ inal  varia- 
tion. Variation  of  germ-cells,  female  (ova) 
and  male  (sperms). 

Germ-plasm,  jerm'plasm,  n.  [From  germ 
and  Gr.  plasma,  anything  formed.]    A  hy- 
pothetical constituent  of  the  nucleus  in  a 
sex-cell,  by  which  hereditary  characters  are 
supposed  to  be  transmitted. 
Gerontocracy,  jer-on-tok'ra-si,  n.     [Gr. 
geron,  gerontos,   an  old  man,  and  kratos, 
power.]    Government  by  old  men. 
Gcropigia,  Jerunigia,  jer-o-pij'i-a,  n. 
[Sp.   geropigia,  jeropigia.]     A  mixture   of 
grape-juice,  brandy,  colouring  matter,  &c, 
used  to  sophisticate  port  wine. 
Gerrymander,  jer'i-man-der,  v.i.   [From 
Gerry,    governor   of    Massachusetts.]     To 
organize  or  manipulate  a  constituency  for 
unfair  political-party  purposes. 
Gerund,  jer'und,  n.    [L.  gerundium,  from 
gero,  to  carry  on  or  perform,  the  gerund 
expressing  the  doing  or  the  necessity  of 
doing  something.]     A  part  of  the  Latin 
verb,  or  a  kind  of  verbal  noun,  used  to 
express  the  meaning  of  the  present  infini- 
tive active;  a  term  adopted  into  other  lan- 
guages to  indicate  various  forms  or  modi- 
fications   of   the    verb,    in    English   being 
applied  to  verbal  nouns  such  as  'teaching' 
in  expressions  like  'fit  for  teaching  boys'. 
— Gernildial,  je-run'di-al,  a.    Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  gerund.— Gerundive, 
je-run'div,  n.    A  name  given  originally  by 
Latin  grammarians  to  the  future  participle 
passive,  a  form  similar  to  the  gerund;  some- 
times used  in  regard  to  other  languages.— 
Gerund!  vely,  je-run'div-li,  adv.    In  the 
manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 
Gestation,  jes-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  gestatio,  from 
gesto,  gestatum,  freq.  from  gero,  gestum,  to 
carry,  seen  also  in  gesture,  gesticulate,  con- 
gest,  digest,   suggestion,  &c]     The  act   of 
carrying  young  in  the  womb  from  concep- 
tion to  delivery;  pregnancy.— Gestatory. 
jes'ta-to-ri,  a.     Pertaining  to  gestation  or 
pregnancy.  — Gestict  jes'tik,  a.     [From 
old  gest,  a  deed  or  exploit ;  L.  gestum,  from 
gero.]     Pertaining   to   deeds   or   exploits. 
(Goldsmith.) 

Gesticulate,  jes-tik'Q-lat,  v.i.  —  gesticu- 
lated, gesticulating.  [L.  gesticulor,  gesticu- 
latus,  from  gero,  gestum,  to  bear  or  carry. 
Gestation.']  To  make  gestures  or  mo- 
tions, as  in  speaking;  to  use  postures.— v.t.t 
To  represent  by  gesture.  —  Gesticula  - 
tion,  jes-tik'u-la"shon,  n.  [L.  gesticulatio.] 
The  act  of  gesticulating  or  making  gestures; 
a  gesture.— Gesticulal  or,  jes-tik'u-la-ter, 
n  One  that  gesticulates.  —  Gesticula- 
tory,  jes-tik'u-la-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to 
gesticulation. 

Gesture,  jes'tur,  n.  [L.L.  gestura,  mode 
of  acting,  from  L.  gestus,  posture,  motion, 
from  gero,  gestum,  to  bear,  to  carry.  Ges- 
tation.] A  motion  or  action  intended  to 
express  an  idea  or  feeling,  or  to  enforce 
an  argument  or  opinion;  movement  of  the 
body  or  limbs.— v.  t.  gestured,  gesturing.  To 
express  by  gesture.— v.i.  To  make  gestures. 
—Gestural,  jes'tfi-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to 
gesture.  —  GesturelesS/  jes'tur-les,  a. 
Free  from  gestures. 

Get,  get,  v.t.  pret.  got  (gat,  obs.),  pp.  got, 
gotten,  ppr.  getting.  [A.Sax.  gitan,  to  ob- 
tain; Icel.  geta,  O.H.G.  gezan,  Goth,  gitan; 
probably  of  same  root  as  Gr.  chandano,  to 
contain,  L.  (pre)hendo,  to  catch,  as  in  com- 
prehend. Hence  beget,  forget.]  To  p;o- 
cure;  to  obtain;  to  gain  possession  of  by 
any  means;  to  beget;  to  procreate;  to  com- 
mit to  memory;  to  learn;  to  prevail  on;  to 


induce;   to  persuade;   to  procure  or  cause 
to  be  or  occur  (to  get  a  letter  sent,  to  gel 
things  together);   refl.  to  carry  or  betake 
one's  self.— To  get  in,  to  collect  and  bring 
under  cover.— To  get  off,  to  put  or  be  able 
to  put  off;   to  take  off.  — To  get  on,  to  lie 
able  to  put  on;  to  draw  or  pull  on.-  To  gtt 
out,  to  draw  or  be  able  to  draw  forth.— 
v.i.  To  make  acquisition;  to  gain;  to  arrite 
at  any  place  or  state;  to  become;  followed 
by  some  modifying  word,  and  sometimes 
implying  difficulty  or  labour.  — To  get  above, 
to  surmount;  to  surpass.— To  get  along,  to 
proceed;  to  advance.— Jo  get  at,  to  reach; 
to  make  way  to;  to  come  to.— To  get  away, 
to  depart;  to  leave;  to  disengage  one's  self. 
—To  get  back,  to  arrive  at  the  place  from 
which  one  departed;  to  return.— To  get  be- 
fore, to  advance  to  the  front  or  so  as  to  be 
before. —  To  get  behind,  to  fall  in  the  rear; 
to  lag.— To  get  clear,  to  disengage  one's  self; 
to  be  released.— To  get  doion,  to  descend; 
to  come  from  an  elevation.— To  get  drunk, 
to  become  intoxicated.— To  get  forward,  to 
proceed;  to  advance;  also,  to  prosper.— Jo 
get  home,  to  arrive  at  one's  dwelling.— To 
get  in,  to  obtain  admission;  to  insinuate 
one's  self.— To  get  loose  or  free,  to  disengage 
one's  self;  to  be  released  from  confinement. 
—To  get  off,  to  escape;  to  depart;  to  get 
clear;  to  alight  or  come  down  from  a  thing. 
—To  get  on,  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to 
succeed;  to  prosper;  to  mount.— To  get  out, 
to  depart  from  an  inclosed  place  or  from 
confinement;  to  escape;  to  free  one's  self 
from  embarrassment.  —  To  get  over,  to  pass 
over;  to  surmount;  to  conquer;  to  recover 
from.— To  get  quit  of,  to  get  rid  of,  to  shift 
off,  or  to  disengage  one's  self  from.— To  get 
through,  to  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond;  also,  to  finish;  to  accomplish.— Jo 
get  to,  to  reach;  to  arrive  at.— To  get  up,  to 
rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat;  to  ascend;  to 
climb;   to  originate  and  prepare  or  bring 
forward  (to  get  up  a  concert);  to  dress;  to 
equip  (the  actor  was  well  got  up).— Gel  ta- 
ble, Getable,  get'a-bl,  a.     Capable  of 
being  obtained;  obtainable.— Getter,  get  - 
er,  n.    One  who  gets;  one  who  begetsf.— 
Getting,  get'ing,  n.    The  act  of  obtain- 
ing ;   acquisition.  —  Get  -  up,    n.     Equip- 
ment;   dress    and   other    accessories   (an 
actor's  get-up). 

Gewgaw,  gu'ga,  n.  [Formerly  guqawe,  gy- 
gawe,  for  old  givegove,  a  reduplicated  form 
from  give.]  A  showy  trifle;  a  pretty  thing 
of  little  worth;  a  toy;  a  bauble. 
Geyser,  gT'zer,  n.  [Icel.  gey  sir,  lit.  the 
gusher,  from  geysa,  to  gush;  allied  to  E. 
gush.]  The  name  given  to  springs  or  foun- 
tains of  hot  water  characterized  by  peri- 
odic eruptions,  the  water  rising  up  in  a 
column. 

Ghastly,  gast'li,  a.  [A.Sax.  gcestlic,  terri- 
ble, gcest  being  the  same  as  ghast  in  aghast-, 
akin  Goth,  usgaisjan,  to  terrify.  Aghast.] 
Terrible  of  countenance;  deathlike;  dis- 
mal; horrible;  shocking;  dreadful.— adv. 
In  a  ghastly  manner;  hideously.— Ghast, 
gast,  a.  [From  ghastly.]  Having  a  ghastly 
appearance:  weird—  Gliastliness,  gast- 
li-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ghastly. 

Ghat,  Ghaut,  gat,  gat,  n.  [Hind]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  pass  through  a  mountain;  a 
range  or  chain  of  hills;  a  landing-place  or 
stairway  to  the  rivers  of  India. —Ghat. 
As  at  Calcutta,  Calicitt,  to  the  shrines  of 
the  goddess  Kali. 

Ghawazee,  Ghawazi,  ga-wa'se,  n.   An 
Egyptian  dancing-girl. 
Ghehre,  Gheher,  ga'ber,  n.    Guebre. 
Ghee,  ge,  n.    [Hind.]    In  India,  the  butter 
made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  oil. 
Gherkin,  ger'kin,  n.    [G.  gurke ,  D  agur- 
kie.  Dan.  agurke,  from  Ar.  al-khiyAi ,  rer. 
khiydr,  cucumber.]  A  small-fruited  variety 
of  the  cucumber  used  for  pickling. 
Ghetto,  get'to,   n.     [It.   borghetto,  borgo, 
borough.  ]    Jewish  pen  or  quarter  a  Jewry ; 
the  quarter,  closed  and  locked  at  night,  m 
Italian  and  Rhine-valley  towns,  in  whicb 
Jews  lived. 

Same  as  Gittern. 


Ghittern,  git'ern,  n. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 


JHOST    

hoot    k'ost.    ii      [A  Sax.   iid.it.    a   npirit,    a 

post;  D  0 weti  *;  preMt,  a  spirit;  from  a 
-out  seen  m  [eel.  pewo,  toobafe,  to  rage  m 
lie  s»  ,.^'.  ii>  ferment;  E.  yeas!  ]  The 
mm  <>r  spmtu.il  pan  of  man! ;  the  visible 
ipirit  of   a  dead  person;   a  disembodied 

nnni .  .in  apparition;  shadow  (not  the  'jh<:-.t 

>f  a  ohanoe).     /'<>  givt  uo  the  ghott,  to  yield 

iji  tin-  spirit;  to  die.      Z%«  //o/i/  Ohost.  the 

bird  person  In  the  Trinity.— Ghostlike, 
;o.it  Ilk,  (i.  Like  a  ghost;  spectral. 
Uhostllness,  gostli-nes,  n.  The  Btate  or 
nudity  of  being  gbostly.  Ghostly,  gost' 
i,  .i  Having  to  do  with  the  soul  <>r  spirit; 
spiritual;  not  carnal  or  secular;  pertaining 
10  apparitions  |a  ghostly  visitant);  sngges 
ive  of  gbOStS  ['iho.it hi  gloom),  Ghosf- 
MjSf,  ii  One  who  sees  ghosts  or  appari- 
ions  GhOSt-Story,  n.  A  story  about 
i  ghost  or  ghosts. 

Iioul.  gi>i.  a.    I  Per.  gMl,  a  kind  of  demon 

iiipposcd  to  devour  men.]  An  imaginary 
■vil  being  among  eastern  nations,  which 
s  supposed  to  prey  upon  human  bodies. 
hi  II,  gil,  h.  Same  as  Hill,  a  ravine. 
Inllo ■  antlco,  jiil 'ld-an-te'ko,  n.  [It. 
How,  antico,  ancient.]  A  fine  yel- 
*W  marble  used  in  ancient  Koine  and 
obtained  from  Numidia. 

illlllt.  jl'ant,  n.  [O.E.  grant,  Fr.  giant, 
rum  L.  gigas,  aigantis,  from  Gr.  gigas, 
\i<iantos,  a  giant,  formed  by  reduplication 
>f  root  gan,  gen,  to  produce.]  A  man  of 
■Inordinary  bulk  and  stature;  a  person 
if  extraordinary  strength  or  powers,  bodily 
ir  intellectual. —a.  Like  a  giant;  extra- 
•rdinary  in  size  or  strength.— Giantess, 
I'an-tes,  n.  A  female  giant. — Glantizc, 
Van-tlz,  v.i.  To  play  the  giant.— Giant- 
[y,  ji'ant-li,  a.  Resembling  or  appropriate 
o  a  giant;  characteristic  of  a  giant.— 
.ilanlry.t  ji'ant-ri,  n.  Giants  collec- 
ively.— Glaiitshlp,  jl'ant-ship,  n.  The 
tate  or  character  of  a  giant. 

laonr,  jour,  n.  [Turk.,  from  Per.  gawr, 
,n  infidel.]  A  word  used  by1  the  Turks  to 
lesignate  the  adherents  of  all  religions  ex- 
ept  the  Mohammedan,  more  particularly 
Christians;  a  Frank. 

Ibber,  jib'er,  v.i.  [Akin  to  jabber  and 
abble,  perhaps  also  to  gibe.]  To  speak 
apidly  and  inarticulately;  to  gabble  or 
abber.— Gibberish,  gib'er-ish,  it.  Rapid 
iiid  inarticulate  talk;  unintelligible  lan- 
liage;  unmeaning  words. 
Ibbet,  jib'et,  n.  [Fr.  gibet,  O.Fr.  gibbet; 
omp.  O.Fr.  gibet,  a  large  stick.]  A  kind  of 
allows;  a  gallows  with  a  cross-beam  or  an 
jrm  projecting  from  the  top,  on  which 
lotorious  malefactors  were  hanged;  the 
irojecting  beam  or  jib  of  a  crane.— v.t.  To 
tang  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows;  to  hold  up  to 
idicule,  scorn,  infamy,  &c. 

Ibbon,  gib'on,  n.  A  name  of  various 
,pes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  slender  in 
orm  and  with  very  long  arms. 

Ibbons,  gib'us,  a.  [L.  gibbosus,  from  gib- 
us, humped,  a  hump.]  Swelling  out  or 
irotuberant;  exhibiting  a  sort  of  hump  or 
onvex  swelling;  hunched:  applied  to  the 
noon  when  more  than  half  and  less  than 
ull;  bot.  more  convex  or  tumid  in  one  place 
nan  another.  —  Glbbose,  gib-os',  a. 
lumped;  having  humps;  gibbous. — Gib- 
M>slty,  gib-os'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
ibbous  or  gibbose;  a  protuberance  or  round 
welling  prominence;  convexity. — Glb- 
»ously,  gib'us-li,  adv.  In  a  gibbous  or 
rotuberant  form.—  Gibbousness,  gib'- 
s-nes,  n. 

lb-cat,  guYkat,  n.  [Gib  for  Gilbert;  comp. 
nom-cat.]    A  castrated  cat. 

lbe,  jib,  v.i.— gibed,  gibing.  [From  the 
ame  root  as  gab,  the  mouth,  gabble,  jabber, 
M.;  comp.  Sw.  gipa,  to  wry  the  mouth.] 
"o  utter  taunting  sarcastic  words ;  to  flout; 
o  fleer.—  v.t.  To  assail  with  contemptuous 
rords;  to  mock;  to  flout;  to  treat  with  sar- 
astic  reflections;  to  taunt. — n.  A  taunt  or 
arcastic  remark;  a  mocking  jest;  a  scoff. 
Giber,  ji'ber,  n.  One  who  gibes. — 
»lbingly,  jiTring-li,  adv.  In  a  gibing 
lanner. 

lbeonlte,  gib 'i- on -It,   n.     A   drudge, 
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'hewer   of    wood    and    drawer  of    water*. 

(Joshua,  ix.  27). 

Giblets,    |tb 'lata,   n  ;>/.     [O.Wr    ottelst, 

origin  Unknown.]  The  cnl  rails  of  a  goose 
or  other  fowl  removed  before  roasting;  rags 
or  tatterst. 

Giddy,  gid'i,  (i.  [A  Sax.  MCUa,  insane, 
from  god,  a  god,  a  heathen  deity.]  Having 
in   the    head   a   sensation    of   a   whirling   or 

reeling  about;  affected  with  vertigo;  dizzy; 

reeling;  rendering  giddy;  inducing  giddi- 
ness (a  giddy  height);  BUggestive  of  giddi- 
ness from  its  motion;  whirling;  inconstant; 
changeable;  flighty:  thoughtless;  rendered 

wild  by  excitement;  having  t  he  head  turned. 

—  v.t.—giddied,  giddying.     To  make  giddy. 

—  iv t.  To  turn  quickly;  to  reel.- Giddily, 
gid'i-li,  adv.  In  a  giddy  manner.  Giddi- 
ness, gid'i  nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
giddy.  —  Giddy  -  head,  n.  A  person 
without  thought  or  judgment. —Giddy- 
headed,  a.  Having  a  giddy  head ;  un- 
steady; flighty;  volatile.— Giddy-pared, 
a.     Moving  irregularly;  reeling;  flighty. 

Gtcr-cagle.  ger'c-gl,  a.  [D.  gier,  G.  geier, 
a  vulture.]    A  kind  of  eagle.     (O.T.) 

Gift,  gift,  n.  [A. Sax.  gift,  from  gifan,  to 
give.  Give.]  That  which  is  given  or  be- 
stowed ;  a  present ;  a  donation ;  the  act, 
right,  or  power  of  giving  (it  is  not  in  his 
gift) ;  a  natural  quality  or  endowment  re- 
garded as  conferred;  power;  faculty;  talent. 
v.t.  To  confer  as  a  gift;  to  make  a  gift  or 
present  to;  to  endow.— Gifted,  gifted,  pp. 
or  a.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power 
or  faculty;  largely  endowed  with  intellect  or 
genius;  talented. 

Gig,  gig,  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp.  jig.] 
Any  little  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in 
play;  a  whirligig  [Shak.);  a  light  one-horse 
carriage  with  two  wheels ;  a  long  narrow 
rowing-boat ;  a  ship's  boat  suited  for  row- 
ing expeditiously,  and  generally  furnished 
with  sails;  a  machine  for  teazling  woollen 
cloth;  a  kind  of  harpoon,—  Glginanlty, 
n.  Type  of  respectability,  as  of  one  that 
keeps  a  gig.  (Carlyle).— Gigster,  gig'ster, 
n.    A  horse  suitable  for  a  gig. 

Gigantic,  Glgantleal,  ji-gan'tik,  ji-gan'- 
ti-kal,  a.  [L.  giganticus,  from  gigas,  a  giant. 
Giant.]  Of  the  size  or  proportions  of  a 
giant;  colossal;  huge;  enormous;  immense. 
— Glgantesqne,  ji'gan-tesk,  a.  Befitting 
a  giant. —Gigantically,  ji-gan'ti-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  gigantic  manner.— Gigantic- 
ness.t  ji-gan'tik -nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gigantic.  —  Glgaiitoni- 
achy,  ji-gan-tom'a-ki,  n.  [Gr.  gigas,  gi- 
gantos,  giant,  and  mache,  fight.]  A  war  of 
giants. 

Giggle,  gigl,  n.  [Imitative,  like  cackle;  D. 
gicken,  gickelen,  to  cackle;  Swiss  gigelen,  to 
giggle.]  A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short  catches 
of  the  voice  or  breath;  a  titter,  —v.i. — 
giggled,  giggling.  To  laugh  with  short 
catches  of  the  breath  or  voice;  to  titter. — 
Giggler,  gig'ler,  n.  One  that  giggles.— 
Giggling,  gig'ling,  a.  Characterized  by 
giggles;  tittering.— Glglet,  Glglot,  gig'- 
let,  gig'lot,  n.  [From  giggle,  or  from  gig 
with  a  diminutive  termination.]  A  light 
giddy  girl;  a  wanton.— a.  Giddy;  incon- 
stant; wanton  [Shak.). 

Glgot,  jig'ot,  n.  [Fr.,  from  O.Fr.  gigue,  the 
thigh,  a  fiddle,  from  O.G.  gige,  G.  geige,  a 
violin,  from  its  shape.]    A  leg  of  mutton. 

Gilbert,  gil'bert,  n.  [After  the  natural 
philosopher  Gilbert.]  The  C.G.S.  unit  of 
magneto-motive  force. 

Gild,  gild,  v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  gilded  or  gilt. 
[A. Sax.  gyldan,  from  gold.]  To  overlay  with 
gold,  either  in  leaf  or  powder,  or  in  amal- 
gam with  quicksilver;  to  give  a  golden  hue 
to;  to  illuminate;  to  brighten;  to  render 
bright;  to  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  exter- 
nal appearance  to.— Gilded,  a.  Gilded 
chamber,  the  House  of  Lords.  —  Gilded 
youth,  wealthy  young  people;  fashionables. 
[Fr.  jeunesse  doree.]  Glider,  gil'der,  n. 
One  who  gilds. — Gilding,  gil'ding,  n.  The 
art  of  a  gilder;  what  is  laid  on  by  the 
gilder;  a  thin  coating  of  gold-leaf;  fig.  fair 
superficial  show. 

Gild,  gild,  n.    Same  as  Guild. 
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Glider,  gil'der,  n.  A  DutOfa  com;  a  guil- 
der. 

GUI.  gil,  n      I  Not  in  A  Sax    or  <  omiium;  a 

Scandinavian  word:    Dan   gUtlU.  Bw    gtU, 

■  1,  a  icii  gill;  comp  <;.o  1  giaL  1  j.m, 

a  gill.  J    The  respiratory  on  at  and 

other  animals  which  breathe  the  ail  that  i« 

mixed  in  water. -  Gill  arches  ati  1 

tishes.  iVc,  those  vise  M  i.il  .U'  b<  I  and  chits 
[Which  see)  related  to  gills;  ///.  the  flap  that 
bangs  below  the  besJl  of  a  fowl;  the  DOSfa 
under  or  about  a  person's  elun,  tin-  radiat 
ing  plates  on  the  under  side  ol  a  fungUS 

Gill,  jil,  n.    [O.Fr.  gelle,  a  win. 
akin  to  gallon.]     A   measure  of  oapSi  Ity 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint 

Gill,  jil,  n.  I  Abbrev.  of  QttUan,  from  Juli- 
ana; hence  jiit.\    A  sweetheart;  a  wanton 

girl. — Jack  and  (till  lad  and  lass.  Gill- 
llll't,  n.     A  sportive  or  wanton  gtrL 

GUI,  gil,  w.  [Icel.  gil,  a  ravine.)  A  ravine 
or  chasm  in  a  hill;  a  brook.  (Local  name, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Lake  district,  by 
Norse  infusion.) 

Gillie,  gil'i,  n.  |Gael.  gillie,  a  boy,  a  gillie. 
In  the  Highlands  an  outdoor  male  servant, 
especially  one  who  attends  a  person  while 
hunting. 

Gillyflower,  jil'i  flou-er,  n.  [Formerly 
gilofer,  from  Fr.  giroJUe,  from  L.  caryophyl- 
lus,  Gr.  karophyllon,  the  clove-tree— karyon, 
a  nut,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  The  popular 
name  given  to  certain  plants,  as  the  pink 
or  clove-pink.    Clove. 

Gilt,  gilt,  pp.  of  gild.  Overlaid  with  gold. 
— n.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  thing; 
gilding.— Gilt-edged  securities.  Fa- 
voured as  safe  by  trustees,  brokers,  and 
bankers.— Gilt-head,  n.  The  name  of 
two  fishes. 

Gimbals,  jim'bals,  n.pl.  [Formerly  gem- 
mal,  gimmal-ring,  from  Fr.  gemelle,  from  L. 
gemellus,  twin,  paired,  double,  from  gemi- 
mis,  twin.]  A  contrivance  consisting  usu- 
ally of  two  movable  hoops  or  rings,  sup- 
ported upon  horizontal  pivots,  the  one 
moving  within  the  other  about  two  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  in  the 
same  plane;  a  contrivance  such  as  supports 
the  mariner's  compass  and  causes  it  to  as- 
sume a  constantly  vertical  position,  not- 
withstanding the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

Glmcrack,  jim'krak,  n.  [Probably  from 
Prov.E.  gimp,  gim,  neat,  spruce,  and  old 
crack,  a  pert  boy;  originally  applied  to  a 
boy.]  A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  toy; 
a  pretty  thing. 

Gimlet,  Gimblet,  gimlet,  n.  [O.Fr. 
guimbelet,  same  word  as  E.  wimble,  with 
dim.  term.;  comp.  O.D.  wimpel,  a  bore,  D. 
wemelen,  to  move  in  an  undulatory  manner.] 
A  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw 
at  the  end,  for  boring  holes  in  wood  by 
turning. — v.t.  To  use  a  gimlet  upon;  to 
form  by  using  a  gimlet. 

Glnimer,  gim'er,  n.  [Icel.  gymbr,  Dan. 
gimmer,  a  young  ewe.]  A  ewe  that  is  two 
years  old.    (Provincial.) 

Gimp,  Gymp,  gimp,  n.  [Perhaps  nasalized 
from  Fr.  guiptr,  to  whip  about  with  silk, 
from  Goth.  weipan—'E.  to  whip;  comp.  G. 
gimf,  gimpf,  a  loop,  lace,  &c.]  A  kind  of 
silk  twist  or  edging. 

Gin,  jin,  n.  A  contraction  of  Geneva,  a  dis- 
tilled spirit.— Gin-palace,  n.  A  shop  or 
house  where  gin  is  retailed;  a  dram-shop. 

Gin,  jin,  n.  [A  contr.  of  engine.]  A  trap 
or  snare ;  a  kind  of  whim  or  windlass 
worked  by  a  horse,  for  raising  minerals;  a 
contrivance  for  raising  weights,  consisting 
of  three  upright  poles  meeting  at  top  with 
block  and  tackle;  a  machine  for  separating 
the  seeds  from  cotton;  a  machine  for  driving 
piles. — v.t. — ginned,  ginning.  To  catch  in 
a  gin;  to  clear  of  seeds  by  the  cotton-gin. 

Gin,  gin,  v.i.    [A.Sax.  ginnan.]    To  begin. 

Gingelly-oll,  jin-jel'i,  n.  [Indian  name.] 
The  oil  of  Indian  sesame. 

Ginger,  jin'jer,  n.  [O.Fr.  gengibre,  Fr. 
gingembre,  from  L.  zingiber,  ultimately 
from  Skr.  cringa-vira — cringa,  horn,  vera, 
shape.]  The  rhizome  or  underground  stem 
of  a  perennial  herb   cultivated   in    most 
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tropical  countries,  used  in  niediririo  and 
largely  as  a  condiment.  v.t.  To  put  life 
and  vigour  into  a  political  party,  quicken  a 
policy  —  Gillgci-adf,  jin'jer  ad,  u.  An 
aerated  beverage  flavoured  with  ginger.— 
Glnger-bccr,  ft.  A  beverage  of  IQgU 
and  water  fermented,  and  flavoured  with 
giuger.  -  Giugerhread,  ft.  A  kind  of 
cake  usually  sweetened  with  treacle  and 
variously  flavoured.  —  Glngcrhrrad- 
Iree,  It.  A  name  of  the  doum-palm.— 
Ginger-Cordial,  «.  A  liqueur  made 
from  raisins,  ginger,  aud  spirit.— Glngrr- 
wine,  ft.  A  sweet  beverage  flavoured  with 
ginger. 

Gingerly,  jin'jer-li,  adv.  [Connected  with 
prov.  {liny,  gang,  to  go.]  Cautiously;  dain- 
tily (to  walk,  to  handle  a  thing  gingerly). 

Gingham,  ging'ani,  n.  [From  Malay  giiig- 
gang,  striped.]  A  kind  of  striped  cotton  or 
linen  cloth;  an  umbrella  {colloq.). 

Gillglli,  jin'jil-i,  n.  [Hindi  jinjali.]  East 
Indian  sesame,  and  the  oil  from  its  seeds. 

Ginglymus,  ging'gli-mus,  n.  [Gr.  gingly- 
mosT]  Anat.  a  joint  such  as  that  of  the 
elbow  or  knee,  in  which  there  is  no  rotatory 
movement. 

Ginn,  jin,  71.    Same  as  Jinn. 

Ginseng,  jin'seng,  n.  [Chinese  name.]  A 
name  of  two  plants,  the  root  of  which  is 
considered  by  the  Chinese  a  panacea  or 
remedy  for  all  ailments. 

Gipsy,  jip'si,  n.    Gypsy. 

Giraffe,  ji-raf,  ».  [Fr.  girafe,  giraffe,  Sp. 
girafa,  from  Ar.  zurdfa,  said  to  mean  long- 
necked.]  The  camelopard,  a  ruminant 
animal  inhabiting  Africa,  the  tallest  of  all 
animals  (owing  to  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  neck),  a  full-grown  male  reaching 
the  height  of  18  or  20  feet. 

Girandole,  jir'an-dol,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
girandola,  from  girare,  to  turn,  from  L. 
gyrus,  a  turn.]  A  chandelier;  a  kind  of 
revolving  firework. 

Girasole,  jir'a-sol,  ft.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gira- 
sole— girare,  to  turn,  L.  gyrus,  a  turn,  and 
sole,  L.  sol,  the  sun.]  Artichoke,  Jeru- 
salem. A  plant,  the  European  heliotrope 
or  turnsole;  a  variety  of  opal  showing  a 
reddish  colour  when  turned  toward  the  sun 
or  any  bright  light. 

Gird,  gerd,  n.  [A.Sax.  gyrd,  a  rod  (whence 
also  E.  yard,  a  measure);  D.  garde,  G.  gerte, 
a  twig,  a  switch.]  A  stroke  with  a  switch 
or  whip;  hence,  a  twitch  or  pang;  a  sneer; 
a  jibe.— v.t.  To  gibe;  to  lash.—  v.i.  To  gibe; 
to  utter  severe  sarcasms :  with  at. 

Gird,  gerd,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  girded  or  girt. 
[A.Sax.  gyrdan=Goth.  gairdan,  Icel.  gyrtha, 
Dan.  giorde,  G.  gilrten,  to  gird;  akin  garth, 
girth,  yard,  an  inclosure.]  To  bind  by  sur- 
rounding with  any  flexible  substance;  to 
make  fast  by  binding;  to  tie  round:  usually 
with  on;  to  clothe,  invest,  or  surround;  to 
encircle;  to  encompass.— Girder,  ger'der, 
n.  One  who  girds;  a  main  beam,  either  of 
wood  or  iron,  resting  upon  a  wall  or  pier  at 
each  end,  employed  for  supporting  a  super- 
structure or  a  superincumbent  weight.  — 
Girder-bridge,  n.  A  bridge  the  road- 
way of  which  is  supported  by  girders.— 
Girdle,  ger'dl,  n.  [A.Sax.  gyrdel,  from 
gyrdan,  to  gird;  Sw.  gordel,  G.  giirtel]  A 
band  or  belt  for  the  waist;  what  girds  or 
incloses.  See  Griddle.  (Scottish.)—  v.t. 
—girdled,  girdling.  To  bind  with  a  girdle; 
to  inclose  or  environ. 

Girl,  gerl,  n.  [Formerly  applied  to  both 
sexes,  and  probably  connected  with  L.G. 
gbr,  gore,  a  child :  Swiss  gurre,  gurrli,  de- 
preciatory term  for  girl.]  A  female  child; 
a  female  not  arrived  at  puberty;  a  young 
woman. —Girlhood,  gerl'hud,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  girl;  the  earlier  stage  of 
maidenhood.— Girlish,  ger'lish,  a.  Like 
or  pertaining  to  a  girl;  befitting  a  girl. — 
Girlishly,  ger'lish-li,  adv.  In  a  girlish 
manner.  —  Girllshness,  ger'lish-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  girlish. 
Girondist,  ji-ron'dist,  n.  [Fr.]  Member 
of  the  moderate  Republican  party  formed 
in  the  French  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791, 
and  consisting  of  the  Deputies  for  the 
Gironde  district  and  their  adherents. 


Girt,  gert,  pret.  &.  pp.  of  gird. 
Gtrlli,  gerth,  ft.  [From  gird,  v.t.,  or  rather 
directly  from  Icel.  gerth,  gjorlh,  girth.)  The 
band  fastening  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  back; 
the  measure  round  a  person's  body  or  any 
thing  cylindrical.— v.t.  To  bind  with  a  girth. 
Gist,  jist,  n.  [O.Fr.  gistc,  a  lying-place, 
lodging)  from  gtsir,  L.  jacere,  to  lie  (as  in 
adjacent).]  The  main  point  of  a  question 
or  that  on  which  it  rests;  the  substance  or 
pith  of  a  matter. 

Gitlcrn,  git'ern,  n.  [O.D.  ghiterne,  from 
L.  cithara,  Gr.  kithari,  a  kind  of  lyre.]  An 
instrument  of  the  guitar  kind  strung  with 
wire;  a  cittern. 

Give,  giv,  v.t.  —  gave  (pret.),  given  (pp.), 
giving  (ppr.).  [A.Sax.  gifan  —  Dan.  give, 
Icel.  gefu,  D.  geven,  G.  geben,  Goth,  giban,  to 
give ;  probably  causative  from  same  root 
as  L.  habeo,  to  have  (whence  habit,  &c.)  = 
to  make  to  have.]  To  convey  to  another; 
to  bestow;  to  communicate  (an  opinion, 
advice);  to  utter;  to  pronounce  (a  cry,  the 
word  of  command);  to  grant;  to  cause  or 
enable  (be  gave  me  to  understand);  to  ad- 
dict: often  with  up;  to  excite  (to  give 
offence);  to  pledge  (one's  word);  to  propose, 
as  a  toast;  to  ascribe;  to  pay;  to  yield,  as  a 
result  or  product. — To  give  away,  to  make 
over  to  another;  to  transfer.— To  give  back, 
to  return;  to  restore. — To  give  birth  to,  to 
bring  forth,  as  a  child;  to  be  the  origin  of. 
— To  give  chase,  to  pursue. — To  give  ear,  to 
listen;  to  pay  attention;  to  give  heed. — To 
give  forth,  to  publish;  to  report  publicly.— 
To  give  ground,  to  retire  before  an  enemy; 
to  yield.— To  give  in,  to  yield;  to  declare; 
to  make  known;  to  tender. — To  give  the  lie, 
to  charge  with  falsehood.— To  give  over,  to 
leave;  to  cease;  to  abandon;  to  regard  as 
past  recovery. — To  give  out,  to  report ;  to 
decide,  give  the  decision  that  the  batsman 
is  out;  to  proclaim;  to  publish;  to  issue;  to 
declare  or  pretend  to  be;  to  emit;  to  distri- 
bute.— To  give  place,  to  retire  so  as  to  make 
room.  —  To  give  tongue,  said  of  dogs,  to 
bark.— To  give  up,  to  resign;  to  yield  as 
hopeless;  to  surrender;  to  cede;  to  deliver 
or  hand  over. — To  give  way,  to  yield;  to 
withdraw;  to  yield  to  force;  to  break  or 
break  down;  naut.  to  row  after  ceasing,  or 
to  increase  exertions. — v.i.  To  make  gifts; 
to  be  liberal;  to  yield,  as  to  pressure;  to 
recede;  to  afford  entrance  or  view;  to  face 
or  be  turned  (as  a  house). — To  give  in,  to 
give  way;  to  yield;  to  confess  one's  self 
beaten. — To  give  in  to,  to  yield  assent  to. 
— To  give  out,  to  cease  from  exertion;  to 
yield. — To  give  over,  to  cease;  to  act  no 
more.— Given,  giv'n,  p.  and  a.  Bestowed; 
conferred;  admitted  or  supposed;  addicted; 
disposed  (much  given  to  carping) ;  math. 
supposed  or  held  to  be  known. — Giver, 
giv'er,  n.  One  who  gives. 
Gizzard,  giz'erd,  n.  [Fr.  gesier,  O.Fr. 
gezier,  from  L.  gigeria,  entrails  of  poultry.] 
The  third  and  principal  stomach  in  birds, 
often  very  thick  and  muscular. 
Glabrous,  gla'brus,  a.  [L.  glaber,  smooth.] 
Smooth;  having  a  surface  devoid  of  hair 
or  pubescence. 

Glacial,  gla'shi-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  glaci- 
alis,  from  glades,  ice.]  Pertaining  to  ice  or 
to  the  action  of  ice;  pertaining  to  glaciers; 
icy;  frozen;  having  a  cold  glassy  look. — 
Glacial  period  or  epoch,  in  geol.  that  interval 
of  time  in  the  later  tertiary  period  during 
which  both  the  arctic  regions  and  a  great 
part  of  the  temperate  regions  were  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  ice.— Glacialist,  gla'shi- 
al-ist,  n.  One  who  studies  or  writes  on 
glacial  phenomena.— Glaciate,  gla'shi-at, 
v.i.  To  be  converted  into  ice. — v.t.  To 
convert  into  or  cover  with  ice;  to  act  upon 
by  glaciers.— Glaciation,  gla'shi-a'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  freezing;  the  process  or  result 
of  glacial  action  on  the  earth's  surface;  the 
striation  and  smoothing  of  rock-surfaces  by 
glacial  action.  —Glacier,  gla'shi-er,  n. 
[Fr.,  from  glace,  ice.]  An  immense  accumu- 
lation of  ice,  or  ice  and  snow,  formed  in 
lofty  valleys  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  and  slowly  moving  downwards 
into  the  lower  valleys,  reaching  frequently 
to  the  borders  of  cultivation.— Glacier-snow, 
the   coarsely  granular   snow   from   whicb 


glaciers  are  formed;  n6ve. — Glacier  table*, 
large  stones  found  on  glaciers  supported  on 
pedestals  of  ice,  formed  by  the  melting  away 
of  the  Ice  where  it  is  not  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  the  stone.  —Glacier  theory,  a  theory 
in  regard  to  glaciers;  the  theory  attributing 
important  geological  changes  (as  the  erosion 
of  valleys)  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 

Glacis,  gla'sis,  n.  [Fr.,  from  glace,  ice— 
from  the  smoothneBB  of  its  surface.)  Fort. 
a  sloping  bank  so  raised  as  to  bring  the 
enemy  advancing  over  it  into  the  most 
direct  line  of  fire  from  the  fort. 

Glad,  glad,  a.  [A.Sax.  glad,  glad=Dan. 
glad,  glad,  D.  glad,  Icel.  glathr,  smooth, 
polished,  cheerful;  G.  glatt,  smooth.  Allied 
to  glide  and  to  glow.]  Affected  with  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction;  pleased;  joyful;  grati- 
fied; well  contented:  often  followed  by  of 
or  at;  cheerful;  bright;  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  joy  (a  glad  countenance).—  v.t. 
— gladded,  gladding.  To  make  glad;  to 
gladden.  (Poet.)— Gladden,  glad'n,  v.t. 
To  make  glad;  to  cheer;  to  please;  to  ex- 
hilarate.—v.i.  To  become  glad;  to  rejoice. 
— Gladly,  glad'li,  adv.  With  pleasure; 
joyfully;  cheerfully.— Gladness,  glad'nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  glad.— 
Gladsome,  glad'sum,  a.  Glad;  cheerful; 
causing  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness. 
(Poet.) 
Glade,  glad,  n.  [Lit.  a  light  or  bright  place, 
a  glad  place;  Icel.  glathr,  bright,  glad. 
Glad.]  An  opening  or  passage  through 
a  wood;  a  kind  of  avenue  in  a  wood  or 
forest  covered  with  grass.— Glady,  glad'i, 
a.    Having  glades. 

Gladiate,  glad'i-at,  a.  [L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 
Sword-shaped.  —  Gladiator,  glad'i-a-ter, 
ft.  [L.,  from  gladius,  a  sword.]  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  one  who  fought  with 
deadly  weapons  in  the  amphitheatre  and 
other  places  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people;  hence,  a  combatant  in  general;  a 
prize-fighter;  a  disputant.  —  Gladiato- 
rial, Gladiatorian,  glad'i-a-t6"ri-al, 
glad'i-a-to"ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  gladia- 
tors; pertaining  to  combatants  in  general 
who  fight  singly,  as  to  disputants.— Gladl- 
atorisni,  glad-i-a'ter-izm,  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  gladiators.— Gladiatorshlp, 
glad-i-a'ter-ship,  n.  The  state  or  occupation 
of  a  gladiator.— Gladiolus,  gla-di'o-lus, 
glad-i-o'lus  very  common,  n.  pi.  Gladioli, 
gla-di'o-li,  glad-i-o'li.  [L.  gladiolus  dim.  of 
gladius,  a  sword,  from  their  leaves.]  An 
extensive  and  very  beautiful  genus  of  bul- 
bous-rooted plants,  found  most  abundantly 
in  South  Africa;  sword-lily. —  Gladius, 
gla'di-us,  n.  The  'pen'  or  internal  bone  of 
some  cuttle-fishes. 

Glagol,  gla'gol,  n.  [Slav.,  a  word.]  An 
ancient  Slavonic  alphabet,  still  used  in 
liturgies,  &o— Glagolltic,  gla-go-lit'ik,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glagol. 
Glair,  glar,  n.  [Fr.  glair e,  from  L.  clarm, 
clear,  the  glair  of  an  egg  being  the  clear 
portion.  Clear.]  The  white  of  an  egg 
used  as  varnish  to  preserve  paintings,  and 
as  a  size  in  gilding;  any  similar  substance. 
— v.t.  To  varnish  or  smear  with  glair.— 
Glairy,  Glaireous,  Glairous,  gla'ri, 
gla're-us,  gla'rus,  a.  Like  glair,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities;  covered  with  glair. 
Glaive,  Glave,  glav,  n.  [Fr.  glaive,  from 
L.  gladius,  a  sword;  allied  to  Gael,  claid- 
heamh,  a  sword,  claidheamhmor,  a  clay- 
more. Gladiate.]  A  sword;  a  broadsword; 
a  falchion;  a  cutting  weapon  formerly  used 
by  foot  soldiers,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 
Glamour,  glam'er,  n.  [A  modified  form 
of  grammar— grammar— gramarye,  haying 
formerly  meant  learning,  deep  learning, 
magic]  Magical  influence  causing  a  per- 
son to  see  objects  differently  from  what 
they  really  are;  fascination;  witchery. 
Glance,  glans,  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  glans, 
Dan.  glands,  D.  glans,  G.  glanz,  lustre, 
splendour;  glint,  glitter,  glisten,  gleam,  &<:., 
are  connected.]  A  sudden  dart  or  flash  of 
light  or  splendour;  a  sudden  look  or  darting 
of  sight ;  a  rapid  or  momentary  casting  01 
the  eye;  a  name  given  to  some  minerals 
which  possess  a  metallic  lustre.  —  •  t. 
glanced,  glancing.     To  shoot  or  dart  rays 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Of   light  or   splendour;    to  emit    flashes  or 

BOfuaoationa  of  light;  to  Oath;  to  My  oir 
in  nu  oblique  direction;  bo  atrUra  or  graze; 
(.1  dart  aside;  to  look  with  a  audden  cast 
of  the  eye.     v.t.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly; 

for  a  moment  (to  {ihm,  t  the  eye) 
l.lance-conl.  ft.     Anthracite.      «il:ni- 
rlngly.  glan'aing-li,  adv.     in  a  glancing 

inaniii  i 

■  Iniid.  gland,  n.     [L   giant.  glandU,  an 

acorn  |    Aimt   a  distinct  soft  body,  formed 

i>y  the  convolution  of  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  generally  destined  to  accrete  soma 
thud  from  the  blood;  bot.  a  accreting  organ 
Monrring  on  the  epidermis  of  planta;  also, 

it  kind  of  on-'  relied  fruit,  with  a  dry  perl- 

-liin     I- landers,  glan'derz,  ft.     A  very 

laageroufl  and    highly  contagious  disease, 

li  en  in  horses,  hut  capable  of  being 

transmitted  to  man,  which  especially  affects 
the  glands  (whence  the  name),  the  mucous 
membrane    of    the    nOSB,    the    lungs.    \c. 

(■lander,  glan'der,  v.t.  To  affect  with 
{landers.  G  hindered,  glan'derd,  /'■  and 
i.  Affected  with  glanders.  — G  I  audi  IV  r- 
BIISi  glan-dif'er-us,  a.  [L.  glandis.  and /fro, 
to  bear.)  Bearing  glands;  bearing  acorns 
or  other  nuts.  —  Glandiform,  glan'di- 
fonn,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  gland  or 
nut.  resembling  a  gland —Glandular, 
rlan'dii-ler,  a.  Consisting  of  a  gland  or 
panda;  pertaining  to  glands.— Glandu- 
laris, glan'du  ler  li,  adv.  In  a  glandular 
manner.— Glandule,  glan'dfll.M.  [L.  glan- 
iula]  A  small  gland.— Glanduliferous, 
jlan-dfi-lif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  glandules.— 
Ulnndiilosity,  glan-du-los'i-ti,  n.  The 
piality  of  being  glaudulous.  —  Glandu- 
fous,  Glandulose,  glan'dii-lus,  glan'- 
lu-los,  a.    [L.  glandulosus.)    Glandular. 

Hare,  glar,  n.  [Akin  to  A. Sax.  glair,  am- 
9er;  Dan.  glar,  Icel.  gler,  glass;  L.G.  glaren, 
a  glow;  E.  glass,  glance,  gleam,  &c]  A 
jright  dazzling  light;  splendour  that  dazzles 
;he  eyes;  a  confusing  and  bewildering  light; 
i  fierce,  piercing  look.— v.t. — glared,  glar- 
ing. To  shine  with  a  bright  dazzling  light; 
\o  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyos;  to  have  a 
lazzling  effect;  to  be  ostentatiously  spleu- 
lid. — v.t.  To  shoot  out  or  emit,  as  a  dazz- 
ing  light.—  Glaringness,  glar'ing-nes,  n. 
rhe  state  or  quality  of  having  a  glaring  ap- 
jearance.  —  Glaring,  glar'ing,  p.  and  a. 
Joining  with  dazzling  lustre;  excessively 
jright;  vulgarly  splendid;  forcing  one's 
lotice;  notorious;  open;  barefaced  (a  glar- 
ng  crime). — Glaringly,  glar'ing-li,  adv. 
[n  a  glaring  manner. 

rlass,  glas,  n.  [A.Sax.  glees;  L.G.  D.  G. 
5w.  and  Icel.  glas:  Icel.  also  gler;  akin 
llisten,  glance,  glare,  &c]  A  hard,  brittle, 
ransparent  artificial  substance,  formed  by 
;he  fusion  of  siliceous  matter  (as  powdered 
iint  or  fine  sand)  with  some  alkali;  soine- 
hing  made  of  glass;  especially,  a  mirror 
>r  looking-glass;  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
Tinning  sand  for  measuring  time;  a  drink- 
ng  vessel  made  of  glass;  the  quantity  which 
iuch  a  vessel  holds  (hence,  the  glass— strong 
Irink);  an  optical  instrument,  such  as  a 
ens  or  a  telescope;  a  barometer  or  ther- 
nometer;  pi.  spectacles.— a.  Made  of  glass. 
-v.t.  To  reflect;  to  mirror;  to  cover  with 
;lass.— Glassful,  glas 'fill,  n.  As  much  as 
i  glass  will  hold.— Glassily,  glas'i-li,  adv. 
So  as  to  resemble  glass.  —  Glassiness, 
;las'i-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  glassy. — 
alassy,  glas'i,  a.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous; 
esenibling  glass;  having  a  lustre  or  surface 
ike  glass.— Glass-blower,  n.  One  whose 
•usiness  it  is  to  blow  and  fashion  vessels  of 
lass. — Glass-case,  n.  A  case  largely  con- 
isting  of  glass.— Glass-cutter,  n.  One 
k'ho  cuts  glass,  or  grinds  it  into  ornamental 
orms  -Glass- furnace,  n.  A  furnace  in 
rhich  the  materials  of  glass  are  melted. — 
■lass-gall,  n.  Sandiver.— Glass-house, 
1  A  manufactory  of  glass;  a  house  built 
irgely  of  glass,  as  a  conservatory  or 
reenhouse.  —  Glass  -  painter,  Glass  - 
falner,  n.  One  who  produces  designs  in 
olour  on  or  in  glass.— Glass-paper,  n. 
L  polishing  paper  made  by  strewing  finely- 
funded  glass  on  paper  besmeared  with 
tiin  glue.  —  Glass-rope,  ft.  A  sponge 
sund  in  Japan,  consisting  of  a  cup-shaped 
ody,  supported  by  a  rope  of  twisted  sili- 
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oeoua  fibrea    Giass-siiadr,  a,    a 
of  glass,   as  for   floa  era,    ga   lata,   feo 
t.lass-siinltc,    u.      A    North    Ami 

lizard,  fo  called   from   Ita   brittleneaa.  — 

<alaSN-N|0]»lM'|-,    A.        A    Stopple    of    glllhfi 

for  bottlea,     <■  lass-ware,   a,     Artlolea 

made  of  glass.-  Glass- work,  v.  An  idea 
ol  or  in  giaaaj  an  establishment  where  glass 
is  made.-    Glasswort,  glss'wert,  u.     A 

name    of    various    plants    coiniiion    on    tin 

Mediterranean  coasts  yielding  ashes  con- 
taining much  soda,  and  hence  UBOd  in  mak- 
ing glass. 

Glauber -calt  glft/ber-salt,  n.  [After 
Glauber  (died  itiSS),  a  German  chemist,  who 
tirst    prepared   it  I    Sulphate  of  soda,  a 

well-known  cathartic. 

Glaucous,  gla/kua,  a.  [L.  glauous,  from 
Qr,  glaukot,  bluish-green  or  sea  green.1    Of 

a  sea-green  colour;  of  a  light  giv.  D  or  bluish 
green;   bot.  covered  with   a  fine  bluish  or 

greenish  powder  or  bloom.  —  Glauces- 
cenl,  Glaiicine,  glarses/ent,  glft/sna,  a. 

Bot.  having  a  somewhat  bluish-green  tinge 
or  bloom.— Gluuccsccncc,  ida-ses'ens,  n. 
The  state  of  being  glaucescent.  —  Glau- 
coma, Glaucosis,  gla-ko'ma,  glft-ko'sis, 
n.  [Ur.  glaukoma,  from  glaukos,  sea-green.] 
An  almost  incurable  disease  of  the  eye, 
being  an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
giving  the  eye  a  bluish-green  tint.— Glau- 
comatous, gla-ko'uia-tus,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  glaucoma. 

Glave,  glav,  n.    Same  as  Olaive. 

Glaze,  glaz,  v.t.— glazed,  glazing.  [From 
glass.)  To  furnish  with  glass  or  panes  of 
glass;  to  incrust  or  overlay  with  glass  or 
a  vitreous  coating;  to  give  a  glossy,  or 
smooth,  shining  surface  to. — v.i.  To  assume 
a  dim,  glassy  lustre:  said  of  the  eye.— n. 
That  which  is  used  in  glazing.— Glazer, 
gla'zer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  glazes. — 
Glazier,  gla'zher,  n.  One  whose  business 
is  to  fix  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  &c. — 
Glazing,  gla'zing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
one  who  glazes;  the  substance  with  which 
anything  is  overlaid  to  give  it  a  glassy  ap- 
pearance; enamel;  glaze;  paint,  transpa- 
rent or  semi-transparent  colours  passed 
thinly  over  other  colours,  to  modify  the 
effect. 

Gleam,  glem,  n.  [A.Sax.  glaem,  a  glitter- 
ing; comp.  O.Sax.  glimo,  splendour,  Sw. 
glimma,  to  flash;  allied  to  glimmer,  glow, 
glance,  &c.J  A  beam  or  flash  of  light;  a 
ray;  a  small  stream  of  light;  brightness. — 
v.i.  To  dart  or  throw  rays  of  light;  to 
glimmer;  to  glitter;  to  shine.— Gleaming, 
glem'ing,  a.  Beaming;  shining  clearly  and 
brightly;  radiant.  —  Gleamy,  gle'mi,  a. 
Darting  beams  or  rays  of  light. 

Glean,  glen,  v.t.  [Fr.  glaner,  from  L.L. 
glenare,  to  glean,  from  W.  glain,  glan, 
clean;  comp.  A.Sax.  gilm,  a  handful.]  To 
gather  after  a  reaper,  or  on  a  reaped  corn- 
field, the  ears  of  grain  left  ungathered; 
hence,  to  collect  in  scattered  portions;  to 
pick  up  here  and  there;  to  gather  slowly 
and  assiduously.  —  v.i.  To  gather  ears  of 
grain  left  by  reapers.— Gleaner,  gle'ner, 
n.    One  who  gleans. 

Glebe,  gleb,  n.  [Fr.  glebe,  from  L.  gleba,  a 
clod  or  lump  of  earth.]  Soil;  ground;  earth; 
the  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  —  Glebosity,  gle- 
bos'i-ti,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  glebous. — 
Glebons,  Gleby,  gle'bus,  gle'bi,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  glebe  or  soil;  cloddy. 

Glede,  gled,  n.  [A.Sax.  gllda,  the  kite,  lit. 
glider,  from  its  gliding  flight.  Glide.]  A 
bird  of  prey,  the  common  kite  of  Europe. 

Glee,  gle,  n.  ]A.Sax.  gleo,  gliw,  glig,  music, 
sport;  Icel.  gly,  laughter.]  Joy;  merri- 
ment; mirth;  gaiety;  a  musical  composi- 
tion consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted 
movements,  with  the  parts  forming  as  it 
were  a  series  of  interwoven  melodies.  — 
Gleeman,  gle'man,  n.  [A.Sax.  gleoman.] 
A  minstrel  or  musician  of  former  days. — 
Gleeful,  Gleesome,  gle'ful,  gle'sum,  a. 
Full  of  glee;  merry;  gay;  joyous. 

Gleed.t  gled,  n.  [A.Sax.  gled,  a  live  coal, 
from  root  of  glow.)  A  burning  coal;  a 
blaze. 
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(■leek,  glok,  n  equal  I  a  hum 

atoard  ,w]  \ cards  ia  equal    UjM'- 

aces,  three  kinys,  in:. 

Gleet.  glSt.  a.  rO  l-'r  {little.  Klime,  phlegm; 
Bo.  gUt,  glit,  phi  gin  |    A  transparent 

I  ( i,, a,  an  ■  it'  ol 
of  gonorrhoea;  a  thin  ichor  running  from  a 
aore.    Glcci.>,  gU  u(  a.    Of  the  ona 

Of  glei  I 

Glen,  glen,  n.    |Ir.  an.l  GhmL   gUaim    R 
glyn,  a  glen.)    A  aeoluded  narrow  valley; 
B  <lale;  a  depression  or  apaoa  I"  tween  IhIIh. 

tileimarry,  n.     Highland  bom.,  i. 

Glcnlivct,  it.  Whisky,  from  Gltnlivet  in 
Banff  shire. 

Glenoid,  gle'noid,  a.  [Gr.  glenf,  the  pupil, 
the  eyeball.  |  Aunt,  a  term  applied  to  any 
shallow,  articular  cavity  which  receives  the 
head  of  B  bone. 

Glib,  glib,  a.  [Comp.  D.  glibberig,  smooth, 
slippery;  glibbtrtn,  L.G.  ylipptn,  to  slide; 
akin  to  glide  \  Smooth;  slippery;  moo 
commonly  voluble;  fluent;  having  wools 
always  ready.— Gl Ibly,  glib'li,  adv.  In  a 
glib  manner;  smoothly;  volubly.—  Gil b- 
ncss,  glib 'nes,  n.   The  quality  of  being  glib. 

Glide,  gild,  v.i.— glided,  gliding.  [A.Sax. 
glidam  -  Dan.  <jlide,  D.  glijden,  G.  gleid  n,  to 
slide;  allied  to  glad.]  To  flow  gently;  to 
move  along  silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass 
along  without  apparent  effort  (a  river,  a 
bird,  a  skater  glides).— n.  The  movement 
of  one  who  or  that  which  glides;  the  join- 
ing or  slurring  together  of  two  successive 
sounds.— v.i.  To  fly  on  a  descending  path, 
when  the  air-craft  machine  is  not  under 
engine  power.— ft.  A  kind  of  dance.  (A  mer. ) 
—Glider,  gll'der,  n.  One  who  glides.— 
Glldlngly,  gli'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  gliding 
manner.— Gliding  angle,  glid'ingang'gl, 
ft.  The  angle,  slope,  or  natural  gradient 
which  an  aeroplane  assumes  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  air  when  the  engine-power  is 
cut  off,  so  that  it  will  glide  gradually  to  the 
earth,  the  angle  varying  for  each  machine. 

Glimmer,  glim'er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  gleam 
=  Dan.  glimre,  to  glitter,  from  glimme,  to 
gleam;  comp.  G.  glimmer,  a  faint  light; 
glimmen,  to  shine.]  To  emit  feeble  or  scat- 
tered rays  of  light;  to  shine  faintly;  to  give 
a  feeble  light;  to  flicker. — n.  A  faint  and 
unsteady  light;  feeble  scattered  rays  of 
light;  glitter;  twinkle;  also,  a  name  of  mica. 
—Glimmering,  glim'er-iug,  n.  A  glim- 
mer; a  gleam;  a  faint  indication;  an  inkling; 
a  glimpse. 

Glimpse,  glimps,  ft.  [Formerly  glimse, 
from  the  stem  of  gleam,  glimmer,  &c,  the 
p  being  inserted  as  in  empty,  semptress,  Sac. 
Comp.  Swiss  glumsen,  to  glow;  D.  glimpen, 
glinsen,  to  sparkle.]  A  gleam;  a  momen- 
tary flash;  a  short  transitory  view;  a  glance; 
a  faint  resemblance ;  a  slight  tinge.  — 
v.i.  —  glimpsed,  glimpsing.  To  appear  by 
glimpses. — v.t.  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or 
glimpses. 

Glint,  glint,  v.i.  [Of  kindred  origin  with 
glimpse,  glimmer,  glance,  &c;  comp.  Dan. 
glimt,  a  gleam,  glimte,  to  flash.]  To  glance; 
to  gleam;  to  give  a  flash  of  light. — ft.  A 
glance;  a  flash;  a  gleam. 

Glissade,  glis-ad',  n.  [Fr.  glissade;  from 
glisser,  to  glide  or  slide.]  A  sliding  or 
gliding  down  a  slope. 

Glisten,  glis'n,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  glisnian,  akin 
to  G.  gleissen,  Icel.  glyssa,  O.G.  glizan,  to 
shine;  same  root  as  glitter,  gleam,  &c]  To 
shine;  to  sparkle  with  light;  to  shine  with 
a  scintillating  light. — n.f  Glitter;  sparkle. 
—Glister,  glis'ter,  v.i.  To  shine;  to  glit- 
ter.—7i.  Lustre;  glitter.— Glisteringly, 
glis'ter-ing-li,  adv.    In  a  glistering  manner. 

Glitter,  glit'er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  stem 
glit,  seen  in  A.Sax.  glitnian,  to  glitter=Sw. 
glittra,  Icel.  glitra  (from  glita,  to  shine), 
G.  glitzern,  to  shine;  akin  to  gleam,  glance, 
&c.J  To  shine  with  a  broken  and  scattered 
light;  to  emit  rapid  flashes  of  light;  to 
gleam;  to  sparkle;  to  glisten;  to  be  showy 
or  brilliant.  —  ft.  Bright  sparkling  light; 
brilliancy;  splendour;  lustre.— Glitter  ■ 
ingly,  glit'er-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  glittering 
manner. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  itig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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GLUM 


Gloaming,  gldmlng,  n.   (A.Sax.  gUmung, 

twilight,  from  (jii'in,  B.  gloom.]     Fall  of 
the  evening;  the  twilight;  closing  period; 

decline.  [Scotch,  but  adopted  by  English 
writeri.] 
Gloat,  glot,  v.i.  [Allied  to  Sw.  glutta, 
(jlottd,  to  look  at  with  prying  eyes;  G.  glotnen, 
to  stare.]  To  gaze  with  admiration,  eager- 
ness, or  desire;  to  feast  the  eyes  either 
actually  or  in  thought;  to  contemplate  with 
evil  satisfaction. 

Globe,  glob,  n.  [L.  globus,  a  ball;  Fr.  globe, 
So.  and  It.  globo.]  A  round  or  spherical 
solid  body;  a  ball;  a  sphere;  the  earth;  an 
artificial  sphere  on  whose  convex  surface 
is  drawn  a  map  or  representation  of  the 
earth  (a  terrestrial  globe)  or  of  the  heavens 
(a  celestial  globe).  —  v.t.  To  gather  into  a 
round  mass;  to  conglobate.  —  Globute, 
Globatcri,  glo'bat,  gl6'ba-ted,  a.  [L.  glo- 
batus.\  Shaped  like  a  globe ;  spherical.— 
Globlgcrlnn,  glo'bi-ie-rI"na,  n.  |L.  glo- 
bus,&biiU,  gero,  to  bear.]  One  of  theForami- 
nifera,  a  microscopic  animal  having  a  many- 
celled  shell,  both  found  fossil  and  still  so 
abundant  in  our  seas  that  its  shells  form 
calcareous  deposits  called '  globigerina  ooze '. 
Globose,  Globous,  glo-bos,  glo'bus,  a. 
[L.  globosus. ]  Spherical;  globular.— Glo- 
bosity, glo-bos 'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  globose.— Globular,  glob'u-ler,  a. 
Globe-shaped;  having  the  form  of  a  ball  or 
sphere;  round;  spherical.— Globularlty, 
glob-u-lar'i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  globular; 
sphericity.  —  Globularly,  glob'u-ler-li, 
adv.  In  a  globular  or  spherical  form ;  spheri- 
cally.— Globiilarness,  glob'Q-ler-nes,  n. 
Sphericity.— Globule,  glo-bul,  n.  [L.  glo- 
bulus.] A  small  particle  of  matter  of  a 
spherical  form;  a  round  body  or  corpuscle 
found  in  the  blood.— Globulet,  glob'u-let, 
n.  A  minute  globule.— Globulin,  glob'u- 
lin,  n.  The  main  ingredient  of  blood  glo- 
bules and  resembling  albumen. — Globu- 
lose,  Globnlous,  glob'u-los,  glob'u-lus, 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small  sphere; 
round;  globular.— Globulousness,  glob'- 
u-lus-nes,  n.— Globy,  glo'bi,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  globe.— Globe-fish,  n.  The  name 
of  several  fishes  remarkable  for  being  able 
to  inflate  themselves  into  a  globular  form. 
Globe  -  flower,  n.  A  European  plant 
with  a  globular  yellow  flower. 

Gloehldate,  glo'ki-dat,  a.  [Gr.  gldchis,  a 
point.]  Bot.  barbed  at  the  point  like  a  fish- 
hook. 

Gloehidlum,  glok-id'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  dim. 
gldchis,  an  arrow.]  Larva  of  a  fresh- water 
mussel. 

Glomerate,  glom'er-at,  v.t.  [L.  glomero, 
,  glomeraturn,  from  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball, 
as  in  conglomerate.]  To  gather  or  wind 
into  a  ball;  to  collect  into  a  spherical  form 
or  mass. — a.  Congregated;  gathered  into  a 
round  mass  or  dense  cluster.— Glomera- 
tloil,  glom-er-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  glom- 
erating;  conglomeration;  an  aggregate. — 
Glomernle,  glom'er-fil,  n.  Bot.  a  cluster 
of  flower-heads  inclosed  in  a  common  invo- 
lucre. 

Gloom,  glom,  n.  [A.Sax.  gldm,  gloom, 
twilight,  gldmung,  gloaming;  allied  to  glum, 
glow,  gleam,  glimmer,  &c]  Obscurity;  par- 
tial darkness ;  thick  shade ;  dusk ;  cloudi- 
ness or  heaviness  of  mind;  heaviness,  dejec- 
tion, anger,  sullenness;  a  depressing  state 
of  affairs;  a  dismal  prospect.— v.t.  To  ap- 
pear dimly;  to  be  seen  in  an  imperfect  or 
waning  light;  to  look  gloomy,  sad,  or  dis- 
mal; to  frown;  to  lower. — v.t.  To  make 
gloomy  or  dark;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sad- 
ness.—Gloomily,  glo'mi-li,  adv.  In  a 
gloomy  manner.  —  Gloominess,  glo'mi- 
nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
gloomy.— Gloomy,  glo'mi,  a.  Involved  in 
gloom;  imperfectly  illuminated;  dusky  or 
dark;  characterized  by  gloom;  wearing  the 
aspect  of  sorrow;  dejected;  heavy  of  heart; 
dismal;  doleful. 

Glory,  glo'ri.n.  [L.gloria,  fame, glory;  allied 
to  Gr.  kleos,  fame,  kleo,  to  celebrate,  klyo, 
to  hear.]  Praise,  honour,  admiration,  or 
distinction,  accorded  by  common  consent 
to  a  person  or  thing;  honourable  fame;  re- 
nown; celebrity;  a  state  of  greatness  or 
renown;  pomp;  magnificence;  brightness; 


autre;  splendour;  brilliancy;  thehappineaa 
of  heaven;  oeleitial  bliss;  distinguished 

honour  or  ornament;  an  object  of  which 
ono  is  or  may  bo  proud;  painting,  the  radia- 
tion round  the  head  or  figure  of  a  deity, 
■ainti  angel,  &c.  —  v.i.  —gloried,  glorying. 
To  exult  with  joy;  to  rejoice;  to  be  boastful; 
to  have  pride.— Glorification,  glo'ri-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  glorifying  or  the 
state  of  being  glorified.— Glorify,  glo'ri-fT, 
v.t.— glorified,  glorifying.  [Fr.  glorifier,  L. 
gloria,  glory,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  give 
or  ascribe  glory  to;  to  praise;  to  magnify 
and  honour;  to  honour;  to  extol;  to  make 
glorious;  to  exalt  to  glory. —  Gloriole, 
glo'ri-61,  n.  [Formed  on  type  of  aureole.) 
A  circle,  as  of  rays,  in  ancient  paintings 
surrounding  the  heads  of  saints.— Glori- 
ous, glo'ri-us,  a.  [Fr.  glorieux,  L.  glori- 
osus,  from  gloria.]  Characterized  by  attri- 
butes, qualities,  or  acts  that  are  worthy  of 
glory;  of  exalted  excellence  and  splendour; 
noble;  illustrious;  renowned;  celebrated; 
magnificent;  grand;  splendid;  hilarious  or 
elated  (colloq.).— Gloriously,  glo'ri-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  glorious  manner.— Glorlous- 
ness,  glo'ri-us-nes,  n.  Glory -]»ea,  n. 
A  leguminous  Australian  plant  with  fine 
scarlet  blossoms. 

Gloss,  glos,  n.  [Akin  to  Icel.  glossi,  flame, 
brightness,  glys,  finery,  whence  glysligr, 
showy  or  specious;  Sw.  glossa,  to  glow;  G. 
glotzen,  to  shine,  to  glance;  allied  to  glass, 
glow,  gloom,  gleam,  &c]  Brightness  or 
lustre  of  a  body  proceeding  from  a  smooth 
and  generally  a  soft  surface;  polish;  sheen 
(the  gloss  of  silk);  a  specious  appearance 
or  representation;  external  show  that  may 
mislead. — v.t.  To  give  gloss  to;  to  give  a 
superficial  lustre  to;  to  make  smooth  and 
shining;  hence,  to  give  a  specious  appear- 
ance to;  to  render  specious  and  plausible; 
to  palliate  by  specious  representation.  ^- 
Glosser,  glos'er,  n.  One  who  glosses;  one 
who  palliates. —GlOSSi ly,  glos'i-li,  adv. 
In  a  glossy  manner.— Glossiness,  glos'i- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
glossy ;  polish  or  lustre  of  a  surface.  — 
Glossy,  glos'i,  a.  Having  a  gloss;  having 
a  soft,  smooth,  and  shining  surface;  lustrous 
with  softness  to  the  touch!;  specious  or 
plausible. 

Gloss,  glos,  n.  [L.  glossa,  an  obsolete  or 
foreign  word  that  requires  explanation, 
from  Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue,  latterly  also  an 
obsolete  or  foreign  word.]  A  marginal  note 
or  interlineation  explaining  the  meaning 
of  some  word  in  a  text;  a  remark  intended 
to  illustrate  some  point  of  difficulty  in  an 
author;  comment;  annotation;  explana- 
tion.— v.t.  To  render  clear  by  comments; 
to  annotate;  to  illustrate. — Glossarial, 
glos-sa'ri-al,  a.  Connected  with,  or  con- 
sisting in  a  glossary.— Glossarist,  glos'a- 
rist,  n.  One  who  compiles  a  glossary. — 
Glossary,  glos'a-ri,  n.  [L.L.  glossarium.] 
A  vocabulary  of  words  used  by  any  author, 
especially  by  an  old  author,  or  one  writing 
in  a  provincial  dialect,  or  of  words  occur- 
ring in  a  special  class  of  works,  of  technical 
terms,  &c.— Glosser,  Glosslst,  glos'er, 
glos'ist,  n.  One  who  writes  glosses. — 
Glossic,  glos'ik,  n.— A  system  of  phonetic 
spelling  whereby  the  same  sound  is  invaria- 
ably  represented  by  the  same  letter  or 
letters.— Glossitis,  glos-I'tis,  n.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  tongue.—  Glossographer, 
glos-og'ra-fer,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses;  a 
scholiast.  —  Glossograpbical,  glos-o- 
graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  glossography. 
—Glossography,  glos-og'ra-fi,  n.  The 
writing  of  glosses;  a  knowledge  of  glosses. 
— Glossoliyal,  glos-o-hi'al,  a.  Anat.  per- 
taining to  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid  bone. 
— GloSSOlogical,  glos-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  glossology.— Glossologist,  glos- 
ol'o-j  ist,  !«.  One  who  is  versed  in  glossology. 
—Glossology,  glos-ol'o-ji,  «.  The  defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  terms,  as  of  a 
science  ;1terminology ;  universal  grammar; 
glottology.  —  Glossopharyngeal,  glos'- 
o-fa-rin"je-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx  (the  glossopharyngeal  nerve). 
— Glossotomy,  glos-ot'o-mi,  n.  Anat. 
dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glottis,  glot'is,  n.   [Gr.  glottis,  from  glotta, 
glossa,  the  tongue,   whence  also  glossary, 


bo.]  The  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe,  and  between  the  vocal  chords 
which,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction' 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice' 
(•lotfal,  glot'al,  a.  Relating  to  the  glot- 
tis. —  Glottology,  glot-ol'o-ji,  n.  u;r 
gloita,  language,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  language;  comparative  philology- 
glossology.  —  Glottologlcal,  Glottic.' 
glot-o-loj'i-kal,  glot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
glottology.  —  Glotlologlst,  glot-ol'o-jiBt 
n.    One  versed  in  glottology. 

Glove,  gluv,  n.  [A.Sax.  gUf;  probably  from 
prefix  ge,  and  Goth,  lofu,  Sc.  loo/,  Icel.  16/i, 
the  palm  of  the  hand.]  A  cover  for  the 
hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  wrist,  with  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  finger.—  To  throw 
down  the  glove.  Same  as  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet,  under  Gauntlkt.— v.t.— gloved, 
gloving.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  glove! 
—Glover,  gluv'er,  71.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

Glow,  glo,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  gldwan,  to  glow  = 
D.  gloeijen,  G.  gluhen,  to  glow;  Icel.  gUa, 
to  glitter;  Sw.  gloa,  to  sparkle;  allied  to 
gloat,  gleam,  gloom,  gloaming,  gloss,  &c.j 
To  burn  with  an  intense  or  white  heat,  and 
especially  without  flame;  to  give  forth 
bright  light  and  heat;  to  feel  great  heat 
of  body;  to  be  hot  or  flushed  in  person;  to 
be  bright  or  red,  as  with  animation,  blushes, 
or  the  like;  to  exhibit  brightness  of  colour; 
to  feel  the  heat  of  passion;  to  be  ardent; 
to  burn  or  be  vehement;  to  rage.— n.  Shin- 
ing heat,  or  white  heat;  incandescence; 
brightness  of  colour;  redness;  vehemence 
of  colour;  ardour;  animation.— Glowing, 
glo'ing,  p.  and  a.  Shining  with  intense 
heat;  bright  in  colour;  red;  ardent;  vehe- 
ment; fervid;  heated;  fiery.— Glowingly, 
glo'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  glowing  manner.  — 
Glowworm,  glo'werm,  n.  The  wingless 
female  of  a  kind  of  beetle,  emitting  a  shin- 
ing green  light  to  attract  the  male. 

Gloxinia,  glok-sin'i-a,  n.  [Gloksin,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.]  A  genus  of  almost  stemless 
plants  with  fine  bell-shaped  flowers,  nativei 
of  tropical  America. 

Gloze,  gloz,  v.i.  —  glozed,  glozing.  [O.E. 
glose,  a  gloss  or  interpretation;  the  meaning 
being  influenced  by  gloss,  lustre.  Gloss.] 
To  comment  or  expound,;  to  use  specious 
words;  to  talk  smoothly  or  flatteringly.— 
v.t.  To  gloss  over;  to  extenuate.—  n.  Flat- 
tery; specious  words.— Glozer,  glo'zer,  n. 
One  who  glozes. 

Glucinnm,  glo-si'num,  n.  [From  Gr. 
glykys  or  glukus,  sweet,  from  its  salts  having 
a  sweet  taste.]  A  white  metal,  of  specific 
gravity  1'9,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  prepared  from  beryl, 
hence  its  name  Beryllium. — Gluciua,  glo- 
si'na,  n.  The  oxide  of  the  metal  glucinum. 
— Glucose,  glo-kos',  n.  Grape-sugar,  a 
variety  of  sugar,  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar, 
produced  from  grapes,  cane-sugar,  starch, 
&c.  —  Glucoside,  glo'ko-sid,  n.  One  of 
those  substances  that  yield  glucose.— Gill* 
cosuria,  Glycosuria,  glo-kos-u'ri-a, 
gli-kos-u'ri-a,  71.  [Gr.  glykys  or  glukus, 
sweet,  ouron,  urine.]  Pathol,  the  presence 
of  glucose  in  the  urine. 

Glue,  gl5,  n.  [O.Fr.  glu,  from  L.L.  glutis, 
L.  gluten,  glutinis,  glue;  comp.  W.  glyd, 
viscous  matter.]  Common  or  impure  gela- 
tine, obtained  by  boiling  animal  substances, 
as  the  skins,  hoofs,  &c,  of  animals,  with 
water:  used  for  uniting  pieces  of  wood  or 
other  materials,  —v.t.  —  glued,  gluing.  To 
join  with  glue  or  other  viscous  substance; 
to  hold  together,  as  if  by  glue;  to  fix;  to 
rivet.— Gluey,  glo'i,  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  glue;  viscous;  glutinous.— Glueyness, 
glo'i-nes,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  gluey.  ; 
—Glue-pot,  n.  A  utensil,  usually  con- 
sisting of  two  pots  — the  one  within  the 
other— for  dissolving  glue. 
Glum,  glum,  a.  [Akin  to  gloom,  and  Sc. 
gloum,  a  frown.]  Frowning;  sullen.  (Co7- 
loq.)— Glumly,  glum'li,  adv.  In  a  glum  or 
sullen  manner.— Glumness,  glum'nes,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  glum; 
sullenness.—  Glu  in  p,  glump,  v.i.  To  show 
sullenness.  (Colloq. )— Glumpy,  ghira'pi, 
a.    Sullen;  sulky.    (Colloq.) 
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ilium'  flOm,  "■  M'  iilui'ui,  a  husk .  from 
smoo,  i"  peel.  eklu  to  Or.  alvpM,  to  hollow 
[>ut  ]  The  husk  or  chaff  of  grain;  the  pnloa 
l(r pule.  Glllllllicenus.  4.llliiiir<-roiiH 
Ifio-inu'shus,  glo-niif'erus,  «•  Having  Ot 
bearing  glumes;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
K'hini;iks.  —  Gliimnl.  glo'mal,  </.  Bot. 
aotnnnninp  or  characterised  by  a  glume  — 
Ultimate*,  gib  m&lez,  n.  ;>/.  n»t.  %  group 
)f  monocotyledons,  Including  the  grasses 
\n<\  ■edgee.      Gluuicllu,  glo  merla,  a. 

rhe  inner  husk  of  grasses;    the  innermost 

■ale-like  envelope  of  the  ovarium.    4„lu- 

niniiv  glo'inus,  a.  Bot.  having  the  nature 
>f  a  glume, 

ilut.  glut,  v.t.  -  glutted,  glutting.  |L.  glutio, 

/Initio,  to  swallow ;  whence  also  rnglut, 
umtton.]  To'swallow,  or  to  swallow  greedily 
Sh<ik  I;  to  cloy,  sate,  or  disgust;  to  feast 
*r  delight  to  satiety.  —  To  {ilut  the  market, 
o  furnish  an  over  supply  of  any  article,  so 
lhat  there  is  no  sale  for  it  all. — n.  Plenty 
Wea  to  loathing;  superabundance;  anover- 
tupply  of  any  commodity  in  the  market. 

ilufoal,   glo'te-al,    a.     [Gr.   gloutoa,  the 

nittock  I  Aunt,  of  or  pertaining  to  certain 
>aits  oonneoted  with  the  buttocks. 

luteii.  glo'ten,  re.  [L.  See  GLUE.]  A 
Mgfa  elastic  substance  of  a  grayish  colour, 
rhieh  becomes  brown  and  brittle  by  drying, 
bund  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 
4.1  ill Inate,  glb'ti-nat,  v.t. — glutinated, 
ilutimiting.  [L.  glutino,  glutinatum.]  To 
mite  with  glue;  to  cement.—  Gllltlna- 
tlon,  glo-ti-ua'shon,  re.  The  act  of  glutina- 
ing  or  uniting  with  glue.— Gllitiiiativc, 
[16  ti-na-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  ce- 
nenting;  tenacious.—  Glutinous,  Glll- 
tinose,  glb-ti-nus,  glo'ti-nos,  a.  [L.  glu- 
inosus.]  Gluey;  viscous;  viscid;  tenacious; 
■esembling  glue;  bot.  besmeared  with  a 
lippery  moisture.— Glutlnosity.Gluti- 
loiisncss,  glo-ti-nos'i-ti,  glb'ti-nus-nes,  re. 
["he  quality  of  .being  glutinous ;  viscosity; 
isciility. 

liitton,  glut'n,  re.  ["Fr.  glo'uton,  from  L. 
luto,  (ilutto,  a  glutton,  from  glutio,  to  swal- 
ow.  Glut.]  One  who  indulges  to  excess  in 
ating,  or  eating  and  drinking;  a  gorman- 
lizer;  a  carnivorous  quadruped,  2J  feet 
ong,  yielding  a  valuable  fur,  and  inhabiting 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  known  also 
a  the  Wolverene.— Gluttonisll.t  glut'n- 
m,  a.  Gluttonous.  —  Glut  Ionize,  t  glut'n- 
1,  v.i.  To  eat  gluttonously.— Glutton- 
»us,  glut'n-us,  a.  Characterized  by  glut- 
ony ;  given  to  excessive  eating;  insatiable. 
-Gluttonously,  glnt'n-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
luttonous  manner.— Gluttony,  glut'n-i, 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  a  glutton;  excess 
n  eating,  or  eating  and  drinking. 

lycerine,  glis'er-in,  n.  [From  Gr.  glyker- 
s,  sweet.  Glucinum.]  A  transparent 
olourless  liquid  with  a  very  sweet  taste, 
btained  from  fats. 

lycogen,  gli'ko-jen,  re.  [Gr.  glykys,  sweet, 
nd  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Animal  starch,  a 
ubstance  derived  from  grape  sugar  (glucose) 
nd  stored  up  in  the  liver.— Glycogenic, 
H-ko-jen'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  glycogen. 

lyconian,  Glyconic,  gli-ko'ni-an,  gli- 
on'ik,  a.  [Gr.  glykoneios,  from  its  inventor 
Uykon.]  A  kind  of  verse  in  Greek  and 
Atin  poetry,  consisting  of  three  feet  —  a 
pondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  pyrrhic. 

lyph,  glif,  re.  [Gr.  glyphe,  carving,  from 
lyphd,  to  carve.]  Sculp,  and  arch,  a  Chan- 
el or  cavity,  usually  vertical,  intended  as 
n  ornament.— Glyphic,  glif'ik,  a.  Of 
r  pertaining  to  carving  or  sculpture.— 
•  lyphograpli,  glif'o-graf,  n.  A  plate 
>rrued  by  glyphography.  —  Glyphogra- 
»ny,  gli-fog'ra-fi,  re.  An  electrotype  pro- 
ess  by  which  from  an  etched  plate  a  de- 
gn  in  relief  is  obtained.— Glyptic,  glip'- 
k.  a.  [Gr.  glyptikos.]  Pertaining  to  the 
rt  of  sculpture  or  engraving.— Glypto- 
lon,  glip'to-don,  re.  [Gr.  glyptos,  engraved, 
ad  odous,  tooth— from  its  fluted  teeth.]  A 
igantic  fossil  animal,  closely  allied  to  the 
raiadilloes,  covered  with  an  osseous  coat 
f  mail,  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
outh  America—  Glyptograph,  glip'to- 
raf,  re.  An  engraving  on  a  gem  or  precious 
one .—  Glyptographer,  glip-tog'ra-fer, 


n  An  engraver  on  predoui  ttoni 
4.1  yptogruiihle.  gllp  bo  rial  Ik,  a  of  or 
pertaining  t.>  glyptography  iily  iitogra- 
l»liy.  »-:!■)>  togre  ii.  "  rhe  an  or  prooeaa 
of  engraving  00  precious  stones  4.l>  i»io- 
tlM'cii,  «lip  to  the'ka,  a,  [Or  glyptoe,  and 
f/i'/,.,  a  repository.]    a  plana  rat  the  pre 

servation  of  works  of  sculpture. 
Gnarl,    nail.   11.     [From  old  iiikii;  a  knot, 

also  knurr,  knurr;  akin  to  D.  knorrt,  a  knot, 
(J.  icHKirtii,  a  lump.]  A  protuberanos  <m 
the  outside  of  a  tree;  a  knot.-  Gliurlrd, 
narld.  a,  Having  many  knots  or  knotty 
protuberances  ;   cross  -grained  ;    perverse.  — 

Gnarly,  narli,  «.    Having  knots;  knotty. 

4>narr.  Gnarl,  niir.  nilrl,  v.i.  [O.E.  gnnr, 
found  in  similar  forms  in  the  other  Teut. 
languages,  and  probably  imitative  of  snar- 
ling.]   To  growl;  to  murmur;  to  snarl. 

Gliasll,  nash,  v.t.  [O.E.  gnaate,  gnayate, 
akin  to  Dan.  knaake,  D.  knaraen,  G.  knir- 
eehen,  Sw.  knaetra,  gniaeta,  to  gnash.]  To 
strike  together  (the  teeth),  as  in  anger  or 
pain.  —  v.i.  To  strike  or  dash  the  teeth 
together,  as  in  rage  or  pain.— Gn  a  slil  ugly, 
nash'ing-li,  adv.    In  a  gnashing  manner. 

Gnat,  nat,  re.  TA.Sax.  gncet,  L.G.  gnid,  a 
gnat;  perhaps  akin  to  G.  gnatze,  the  itch.  J 
A  small  two-winged  fly  whose  mouth  is 
furnished  with  bristly  stings  which  inflict 
irritating  wounds.— Gliatlillg,  nat'ling,  n. 
A  little  gnat. 

Gnathic,  nath'ik,  a.  [Gr.  gnathos,  jaw.] 
Pertaining  to  the  jaw  or  jaws. 

Gnathopodlte,  na-thop'o-dlt,  re.  pi.  [Gr. 
gnathos,  a  jaw,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.] 
A  foot-jaw  of  a  crustacean. 

Gnaw,  na,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  gnagan—D.  knagen, 
G.  gnagen,  Dan.  gnave,  nage,  Icel.  and  Sw. 
gnaga,  naga,  to  gnaw;  akin  verb  to  nag.) 
To  bite  by  little  and  little;  to  wear  away 
by  biting;  to  nibble  at;  to  bite  in  agony 
or  rage;  to  fret;  to  corrode.— v.i.  To  use 
the  teeth  in  biting;  to  bite  with  repeated 
efforts;  to  cause  or  be  affected  with  steady 
annoying  pain.— Gnawer,  na/er,  re.  One 
who  or  that  which  gnaws;  a  rodent. 

Gneiss,  nls,  n.  [G.  gneiss,  gneiss.]  A  kind 
of  hard  tough  crystalline  rock,  having  a 
structure  exhibiting  layers  either  straight 
or  curved,  and  like  granite  composed  in 
the  main  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. — 
Gneissoid,  nis'oid,  a.  Resembling  gneiss: 
having  the  characteristics  of  gneiss.  Also 
Gnelsslc,  Gneissose,  nis'ik,  nls'os. 

Gnome,  nom,  re.  [Gr.  gnome,  formed  from 
Gr.  gnome,  intelligence;  see  next  art.]  An 
imaginary  being,  fabled  to  inhabit  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  guardian 
of  mines,  quarries,  &c;  a  goblin;  a  small 
misshapen  person. 

Gnome,  nom,  re.  [Gr.  gnome,  a  maxim, 
from  stem  of  gnonai,  to  know.  Know.]  A 
brief  reflection  or  maxim;  a  saw;  an  apho- 
rism. —  Gnomic,  Gnomical,  no'mik, 
no'mi-kal,  a.  [Gr.  gnomikos.~\  Containing 
or  dealing  in  maxims  (the  ancient  Greek 
gnomic  poets). 

Gnomon,  nS'mon,  re.  [Gr.  gnomon,  an 
index,  from  stem  of  gnonai,  to  know; 
whence  also  gnome,  Gnostic]  The  style  or 
pin  of  a  sun-dial,  which  by  its  shadow 
shows  the  hour  of  the  day;  a  style  con- 
sisting of  a  pillar,  pyramid,  &c,  erected 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
find  the  altitudes,  declinations,  &c,  of  the 
sun  and  stars;  the  index  of  the  hour-circle 
of  a  globe.— Gnomon ic,  Gnomon  ica  I 
no-mon'ik,  no-mon'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  art  of  dialling;  bot.  bent  at  right  angles. 
—Gnomonic  projection,  a  projection  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  in  which  the  point 
of  sight  is  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
— Gnomonlcally,  no-mon'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  gnomonical  manner.— Gnomon ics, 
no-mon'iks,  re.  The  artor  science  of  dialling. 
— Gnomonist,  no'mon-ist.  re.  One  versed 
in  gnomonics.— Gnomonology,  no-mon- 
ol'o-ji,  7i.    Dialling. 

Gnostic,  nos'tik,  re.  [L.  gnosticus,  Gr. 
gnoslikos,  from  stem  of  gnonai,  to  know 
(akin  L.  gnosco,  nosco,  to  know);  cog.  with 
E.  knoiv.)  One  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  pretended  to 


be  the  only  man  e*hn  bad  ■  true  knowledge 
oi  the  ■  1  1.  lUjion,  and  1 

system  ol  dool  1  lm  1  bai  1  d  pai ih  on  I 
tianiiy,  par  i  ly  on  Greek  and  Oriental  philoa 
ophy.      a     Pi  iteming  to  the  Gnostics  or 
then  doctrines,       Gnoitlclein,    oos'tl- 
si/.m.  ;/.    The dootrlnee or prineiples of  th« 

( iuostics. 

4. 1111.  G1100.  nu.  no,  //    [Hottentoi  aim  or 
nni  1    A  ruminant  quadruped,  partaking 

of  the  form  of  the  unlelupe,  ox,  and  horbe, 
inhabiting  South  A f  1 1<  I 

Go.  go,  v.i,    pret,  vent,  pp.  gone,    lA.Sai. 

i/itii,   (jnnijnn,  <>    and   I'rov.E   and  So.  '/"";/, 

to  go;  Dan.  <ja<ir,  J).  Qaan.  (;  gehtn,  Ooth. 
gaggan  (that  is  ganganj),  foeL  gamjn, 
<)Ui;.    ganqan.      Went  though   now  us<  d 

ae  the  pret.,  11  really  the  paal  ten  1  oi  ><<i<d, 

A.Sax.  wt.ndan,  to  turn,  to  go  |  To  wall.; 
to  pass,  proceed,  move,  or  be  In  motion;  to 
depart  or  move  from  a  place:  opposed  to 
come;  to  have  currency  or  use;  to  circulate 
(the  story  goes);  to  be  reckoned  or  est eemi  d; 
to  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner;  to 
have  course;  to  turn  out  (the  case  went 
against  him);  to  have  recourse  (to  go  to  law); 
to  be  about  to  (in  this  usage  a  kind  of 
auxiliary  and  usually  in  ppr.—  going  to  say, 
going  to  begin);  to  be  guided  or  regulated 
(to  go  by  some  rule);  to  be  with  young;  to 
he  pregnant;  to  be  alienated,  sold,  or  dis- 
posed of  (it  went  for  a  trifle);  to  extend, 
reach,  lead  (this  road  goes  to  London);  to 
extend  in  effect,  meaning,  or  purport;  to 
be  of  force  or  value;  to  proceed  or  tend 
toward  a  result  or  consequence;  to  contri- 
bute, conduce,  concur  (frequently  with  to, 
towards,  &c);  to  perish;  to  sink  or  die;  to 
become  (she  has  gone  mad).— To  go  about, 
naut.  to  tack;  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship. — 
To  go  about  to,  to  set  one's  self  to;  to  take  a 
circuitous  way  to. — To  go  against,  to  march 
to  attack;  to  be  in  opposition;  to  be  dis- 
agreeable.—To  go  ahead,  to  make  rapid 
progress;  to  be  enterprising.  (Colloq.)— 
To  go  between,  to  interpose  or  mediate  be- 
tween; to  attempt  to  reconcile. — To  go  be- 
yond, to  overreach.  —To  go  by,  to  pass  near 
and  beyond  (by  being  a  prep.);  to  pass  away 
unnoticed  or  disregarded  (by  adv.).— To  go 
down,  to  descend;  to  come  to  nothing;  to 
be  received  as  true  or  correct. — To  go  for 
nothing,  to  have  no  value,  weight,  or  efficacy. 
—To  go  hard  with,  to  bring  danger  of  a  fatal 
issue  to;  to  be  all  but  ruinous  for:  used 
impersonally. — To  go  in  for,  to  be  in  favour 
of;  to  make  the  object  of  acquirement  or 
of  attainment.  —  To  go  in  to  (Scrip.),  to 
have  sexual  commerce  with. — To  go  off,  to 
leave  a  place;  to  die;  to  decease;  to  be  dis- 
charged, as  firearms;  to  explode;  to  be  sold. 
— To  go  on,  to  proceed:  to  advance  forward; 
to  be  put  on,  as  a  garment. — To  go  out,  to 
issue  forth;  to  go  on  an  expedition;  to  be- 
come extinct,  as  light  or  life. — To  go  over, 
to  read;  to  peruse;  to  examine;  to  view  or 
review  (over  being  the  prep.);  to  change 
sides;  to  pass  from  one  party  to  another 
(over  adv.). — To  go  through,  to  pass  or  pene- 
trate through ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform 
thoroughly;  to  undergo;  to  sustain  to  the 
end. — To  go  through  with,  to  execute  effec- 
tually.— To  go  upon,  to  proceed  as  on  a  foun- 
dation; to  take  as  a  principle  supposed  or 
settled. — To  go  with,  to  accompany;  to  side 
with;  to  be  in  party  or  design  with;  to 
agree  with;  to  suit. — It  goes  ill  or  well  with 
a  person,  he  has  ill  or  good  fortune.— To  go 
without,  to  be  or  remain  destitute.— To  go 
wrong,  to  become  unsound,  as  meat,  fruit; 
to  leave  the  paths  of  virtue;  to  take  a  wrong 
way. — Go  to!  come;  move;  begin;  a  phrase 
of  exhortation;  also  a  phrase  of  rebuke  or 
reproof;  tush;  nonseuse.— [In  the  follow- 
ing usages  the  verb  may  be  construed  as 
transitive.]  To  undertake  (to  go  a  journey, 
to  go  equal  risks).— To  go  one's  way,  to  set 
forth;  to  depart;  to  move  on. — To  go  an 
errand,  to  go  a  drive,  to  go  circuit,  to  go  on 
an  errand;  to  go  upon  or  for  a  drive;  to  go 
upon  circuit. — re.  [As  a  noun  the  word  is 
colloq.  or  slang.]  The  fashion  or  mode;  a 
glass  or  other  measure  of  liquor  called  in 
when  drinking;  stamina,  bottom,  or  power 
of  endurance;  spirit;  animation;  fire. — 
Great  go,  little  go,  university  cant  terms  for 
the  examination  for  degrees  and  the  previ- 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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oub  or  preliminary  examination.     Goer, 

go'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  goes;  one 
that  has  a  gait  good  Or  bad:  often  applied 
to  a  horse,  and  to  a  watch  or  clock.— 
Going,  go'ing,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in 
any  manner;  departure;  procedure;  be- 
haviour, Or  OOUrae  Of  life:  chiefly  111  the 
pi. —  Goings-on,  actions;  conduct:  used 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  Gone,  gon,  />/'• 
Passed;  vanished  away ;  consumed;  finished; 
dead;  lost  or  destroyed;  worn  out,  ex- 
hausted, or  overpowered. — Go-alH  ad,  a. 
Characterized  by  or  disposed  to  progress.; 

enterprising.     (Colloq.)— Go-hrlvt'crii.  n. 

An  intermediary:  often  an  agent  in  dis- 
reputable negotiations.— Go-b>,  ».  A  pass 
tag  without  notice;  an  intentional  disregard 
or  avoidance.— Go-cart,  «.  A  small  ma- 
chine with  castors  or  rollers,  and  without  a 
bottom,  in  which  children  learn  to  walk 
without  danger  of  falling. 
Goad,  god,  n.  [A.Sax.  gad,  a  point  of  a 
weapon,  a  goad.  Gad.]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment used  to  stimulate  a  beast  to  move 
faster;  hence,  anything  that  urges  or  stimu- 
lates.— v.t.  To  drive  with  a  goad;  hence,  to 
incite;  to  stimulate;  to  instigate;  to  urge 
forward— Goadsman,  Goadster,  godz'- 
nian,  god'ster,  n.  One  who  drives  oxen 
with  a  goad. 

Goaf,  gof,  n.  [Comp.  W.  gob,  a  heap.] 
Mining,  that  part  of  a  mine  from  which 
the  mineral  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
removed;  also  the  waste  or  rubbish  left  be- 
hind. Called  also  Gob. 
Goal,  gol,  n.  [Fr.  gaule,  a  pole,  a  word  of 
Germanic  origin,  from  Goth,  walus,  Fris. 
walu,  Icel.  voir,  staff,  rod.]  The  point  set 
to  bound  a  race;  the  space  between  the 
two  upright  posts  in  the  game  of  football; 
also  the  act  of  driving  the  ball  through 
between  the  posts;  the  end  to  which  a  de- 
sign tends,  or  which  a  person  aims  to  reach 
or  accomplish. 

Goat  got,  n.    [A.Sax.  gat  =  Icel.  L.G.,  D., 
and  Fris.  geit,  G.  geiss,  goat;  cog.  with  L. 
hcedus,  a  kid.]   A  well-known  horned  rumi- 
nant quadruped,  nearly  of  the  size  of  a 
sheep,  but  stronger,  less  timid,  and  more 
agile.— Goatee,  go-te',  n.    A  beard  that 
hangs  down  from  the  chin  without  whiskers. 
—Goatherd,  got'herd,  n.    One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  tend  goats.— Goatish,  got'- 
ish,  a.    Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality, 
especially  in  smell  or  lustfulness.— Goat- 
ishly,  got'ish-li,  adv.    In  a  goatish  man- 
ner; lustfully.— Goatisbness,  got'ish-nes, 
n.    The  quality  of  being  goatish;  lustful- 
ness— Goat-moth,  n.     A  large  British 
moth,  the   larvae   of   which,   about   three 
inches  long,  damage  trees  by  hollowing  out 
galleries  in  them.— Goat-pepper,  n.    A 
species  of  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper.— 
Goat's-beard,  n.    The  name  of  herba- 
ceous perennials,  one  species  of  which  (sal- 
sify) is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  root, 
which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  carrot. 
— Goat-sucker,  n.    A  name  common  to 
various  species  of  birds  which  feed  upon 
nocturnal  insects,  given  originally  from  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  they  sucked  goats; 
the  fern-owl  or  night-jar. 
Gob,  gob,  n.    Same  as  Goaf. 
Gobbet,  gob'et,  n.    [Fr.  gobet,  from  O.Fr 
gob,  a  mouthful,  from  the  Celtic=Gael.  and 
1     Ir  gob,  the  mouth.]  A  mouthful;  a  morsel; 
a  lump.— Gobble,  gob'l,  v.t— gobbled,  gob- 
bling.   [A  freq.  from  Fr.  gober,  to  swallow.] 
To  swallow  in  large  pieces;    to  swallow 
hastily.— v.i.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat, 
as  a  turkey.— -n.  A  noise  made  in  the  throat, 
as  that  of  a  turkey-cock.— Gobbler,  gob'- 
ler,  n.    One  who  gobbles. 
Gobelin,  gob'e-lin,  a.    [From  the  Gobelins 
establishment  in  Paris,  where  tapestry,  &c, 
is  made,  named  from,  and  originally  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  dyers  called  Gobelin.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  species  of  rich  tapestry, 
also  to  a  priuted  worsted  cloth  for  covering 
chairs,  sofas,  &c,  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 

Goblet,  goblet,  n.  [Fr.  gobelet,  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  gobel,  a  drinking-glass,  from  L.L. 
gobelins,  from  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  a  cask.  Cup.] 
A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  vessel  without 
a  handle. 


Gohllll,  gob'lin,  v.     [Fr.  gobtlkl,  from  L. 

oobalui,  Gr   kobaloa,  a  kind  of  malignant 
being  or  goblin:  whence  also  <:.  kobold.] 

An  evil  or  mischievous  sprite;  a  gnome:  an 
elf;    a.   malicious   fairy.     Gohlllll'.V,   gob'- 

1m  1  i,  n.     The  acts  or  practices  of  goblins. 

Goby,  go'bi,  n.  [L.  gobitu,  (Jr.  kobios,  the 
gudgeon.]  A  name  given  to  various  rather 
small  fishes. 

God,  god,  n.    [A.Sax.  god  =  D.  god,  Icol. 
gpth,  guth,  Dan.  and  Sw.  gud,  Goth,  guth, 
(J.  i/utt,  God;  root  unknown;  not  connected 
with  good.]    A  being  conceived  of  as  pos- 
sessing divine  power,  and  therefore  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifice,  worship,  and  the 
like;    a   divinity;    a  deity;    the  Supreme 
Being;  Jehovah;  the  eternal  and  infinite 
Spirit,  the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe  (in  this  sense  written  or  printed 
with  a  capital  letter);  any  person  or  thing 
exalted  too  much  in  estimation,  or  deified 
and  honoured  as  the  chief  good;  pi.  the 
audience  in  the  upper  gallery  of  a  theatre: 
so    called    from    their    elevated    position 
{slang). —Godchild,  god'ehild,  n.    A  god- 
son  or  goddaughter.  —  Goddaughter, 
god'dji-ter,  n.    A  female  for  whom  one  be- 
comes  sponsor  at   baptism.  —  Goddess, 
god'es,  n.    A  female  deity;  a  heathen  deity 
of  the  female  sex;   a  woman  of  superior 
charms  or  excellence.— Godfather,  god'- 
fa-Tiier,  n.    In  the  Anglican,  R.  Cath.,  and 
several  other  churches,  a  man  who  at  the 
baptism  of  a  child  makes  a  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and  gua- 
rantees  its   religious   education ;    a   male 
sponsor. — v.t.   To  act  as  godfather  to;  to 
take  under  one's  fostering  care. — God- 
fearing, a.    A  term  applied  to  one  who 
fears  or  reverences  God.— Godhead,  god'- 
hed,  n.    [God,  and  suffix  -head,  same  as 
-hood.]     Godship;   deity;  divinity;  divine 
nature  or  essence. — The  Godhead,  the  Deity; 
God;  the  Supreme  Being—  Godhood,  god'- 
hud,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  god; 
divinity,— Godless,  god'les,  a.    Having  or 
acknowledging  no  God;  impious;  ungodly; 
irreligious;  wicked.— Godlessly,  god'les- 
li,  adv.    In  a  godless  manner.— Godless- 
n ess,  god'les-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of   being  godless.— Godlike,  god'hk,  a. 
Resembling  a  god  or  God;  divine;  of  supe- 
rior excellence.  —  Godlikeness,  god'lik- 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  godlike.— God- 
lily,  god'li-li,  adv.    In  a  godly  manner; 
piously;  righteously.— Godliness,  god'li- 
nes,  n.    The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
godly.— Godly,   god'li,  a.     Pious;   rever- 
encing God  and  his  character  and  laws; 
devout;  religious;  righteous;  conformed  to 
or  influenced  by  God's  law.— adv.  Piously; 
righteously.— Godmother,  god'muTH-er, 
n.    A  woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a 
child  in  baptism.— Godsend,  god'send,  n. 
Something  sent  by  God;  an  unlooked-for 
acquisition    or   piece  of   good   fortune.  — 
Godship,   god'ship,  n.     Deity;  divinity; 
the  rank  or  character  of  a  god.— Godson, 
god'sun,  n.  A  male  for  whom  one  has  been 
sponsor  at  baptism.  —  God-speed,  god'- 
sped,  n.    [A  contraction  of  'I  wish  that 
God  may  speed  you.']    Success;  prosperity; 
a  prosperous  journey:  usually  in  phrase  to 
bid  a  person  god-speed.— Godward,  God- 
wards,  god'werd,  god'werdz,  adv.  Toward 
God.— God'S  acre,  ».    The  churchyard. 
Godetia,  go-de'shi-a,  n.    [Godet,  Swiss  bo- 
tanist.]   A  flowering  hardy  annual. 
God  wit,  god'wit,  n.  [A.Sax.  gdd,  good,  and 
wiht,  creature,  wight,  from  the  excellence 
of  their  flesh.]    A  name  of  several  gralla- 
torial  birds  of  no  great  size,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Goffer,  gofer,  v.t.    [Gauffer.]    To  plait 
or  flute;  to  gauffer.— Goffer,  Goffering, 
gofer,  gof er-ing,  n.    An  ornamental  plait- 
ing,  used   for   the   frills  and   borders   of 
women's  caps,  &c. 

Goggle,  gog'l,  v.i.  [Of  Celtic  origin;  comp. 
W.  gogi,  to  shake;  Ir.  gog,  a  nod,  a  motion; 
Gael,  gog,  a  nod,  gogach,  nodding.]  To 
strain  or  roll  the  eyes.  — a.  Full  or  pro- 
minent and  rolling  or  staring:  said  of  the 
eyes._n.  A  strained  or  affected  rolling  of 
the  eye;  pi.  cylindrical  tubes  in  which  are 
fixed  glasses  for  defending  the  eyes  from 


cold,  duet,  &c,  or  tubes  intended  to  curs 
squinting ;  blinds  for  horses. — Gouul*-- 
<•>«',  n.  A  prominent,  rolling,  or  staring 
eye. 

Goitre,  Goller,  goi'ter,  n.     [Fr.  qoltrt, 
from   1/.  guttur,  the  throat.)     Bronchi 
or  Derbyshire  neck,  a  morbid  enlargem 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  forming  a  tumour  or 
protuberance  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
size  hanging  down  on  the  front  part  of  the  , 
neck.    Goltered,  Goltrcd,  goi'terd.  a. 
Affected  with  goitre.— Gol trouft,  goi'trus, 
a.  Pertaining  to  goitre;  affected  with  goitre. 

Gold,  gold,  n.    [A.Sax.  gold  -  D  goud,  So. 
gowd,  Sw.  guld,  Icel.  gull,  Goth,  gulth;  from 
root  of  yellow.    Hence  gild.]    A  precious 
metal  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the 
most  ductile  and  malleable  of  all  metals, 
and  one  of  the  heaviest;  money;  riches; 
wealth;  a  symbol  of  what  is  valuable  or 
much  prized;  a  bright  yellow  colour,  like 
that  of  the  metal;  archery,  the  exact  centre 
of  the  target,  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  gold 
colour. — a.  Made  of  gold;  consisting  of  gold. 
—Gold-beater,  n.     One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  beat  gold  into  thin  leaves  for 
gilding.  —  Gold-beater's  skin,  the  prepared 
outside  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
of  the  ox,  used  by  gold-beaters  to  lay  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  metal  while  they 
beat  it. —  Gold-crest,  n.     The  smallest 
British  bird;    the  golden-crested  wren.— 
Gold-digger,  n.    One  who  digs  for  gold. 
—Gold-digging,  n.    The  occupation  of 
digging  for  gold;  the  locality  where  it  is 
found.— Gold-dust,  n.    Gold  in  very  fine 
particles.  —  Golden,  gol'dn,  a.    Made  of 
gold;  of  the  colour  or  lustre  of  gold;  yellow; 
shining;   splendid;   excellent;   most  valu- 
able; precious;  happy;  marked  by  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind;  pre-eminently  favourable 
or    auspicious    (a    golden    opportunity).  — 
Golden  age,  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  fabled  to  have  been  one 
of  primeval  innocence  and  enjoyment;  any 
period  of  great  brilliancy  or  prosperity.— 
Golden  balls,  the  three  gilt  balls  placed  in 
front  of  a  pawnbroker's  place  of  business; 
the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  the  bankers 
settled  in  Lombard  Street.— Go  Wen   bull, 
the  edict  issued  in  1356,  at  Nuremberg,  re- 
gulating the  special  form  for  election  to 
the   Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  Golden  calj 
(Exodus,  xxxii),  money  and  its  worship.— 
Golden  fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood,  the 
toison   d'or;    the  order  of   Flanders   and 
Spain,  commemorating  the  wool  trade  of 
the  Flemish   towns;   in  Greek  myth,  the 
fleece  of  gold  in  quest  of  which   Jason 
undertook   the    Argonautic    expedition  — 
Golden  Horn,  the  inlet  of  the  Bosporus, 
separating  Pera  and  Stamboul  at  Constan- 
tinople.— Golden  legend,  a  collection  of  lives 
and  legends  of  saints  in  high  repute  in  the 
middle  ages.— Golden-mouthed,  eloquent,  ap- 
plied to  John  Chrysostom  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
347-A07.—Goldennumber,  in  chron.  a  number 
showing  the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle.— Gol- 
den wedding,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a 
marriage.the  six  tiethbeing  the  diamond  wed- 
ding.—Golden-eye,  n.  A  species  of  duck; 
the  garrot.  — Golden-pheasant,  n.    A 
beautiful  species  of  pheasant  belonging  to 
China.— Golden-rod,  n.    A  name  of  cer- 
tain composite  plants  with  rod-like  stems 
and  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  small 
yellow  flowers.— Gold-fever,  n.  A  mama 
for  digging  or  otherwise  searching  for  gold. 

—  Gold-field,  n.  A  district  or  region 
where  gold  is  found.— Goldfinch,  gold- 
finsh,  n.  [A.Sax.  goldfinc]  A  British  song- 
bird belonging  to  the  finches,  so  named 
from  the  yellow  markings  on  its  wings.— 
Goldfish,  Golden-carp,  n.  A  species, 
of  carp,  so  named  from  its  colour,  now 
largely  bred  in  ponds,  tanks,  or  glass  vessels. 
—Gold-lace,  n.  A  lace  wrought  with  gold 
or  gilt  thread— Gold-leaf,  n.  Gold  beaten 
into  an  exceedingly  thin  sheet  or  leaf.- 
Goldless,  gold'les,  a.    Destitute  of  gold. 

—  Gold -mole,  n,  Chkysochlore.  — 
Gold-plate,  n.  Dishes,  spoons,  &c,  01 
gold.  — Goldsmith,  gold'smith,  n.  Ac 
artisan  who  manufactures  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  -Gold-stick,  n.  A  titie 
given  to  colonels  of  the  British  Life  Guardi 
and  to  captains  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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from  the  gilt  rods  which  they  baai  irhM 

mending  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions 

Gold-thread,  n,     A  thread  formed  of 

1  gold  laid  ovi  r  a  thread  of  mlU  by 

it.    G old- washer,  n.   Oue  who 

.r  thai  which  wash  -  away  the-  refuse  from 

„mK1  ore. 

iolf,  gelf.  n.    |1>  kolf,  a  club  to  drive  balls 

lith;  Dan.  ana  *;.  kolbe,  aolub.]    A  game 

played  with  clubs  and  balls,  generally  over 

mmous,  downs,  or  links,  the  object 

■hive  the  ball,  w itii  us  few  strokes 

ble,  into  holes  placed  at  consider- 

»i«i.'  distances  apart,    Golfer,  gol'ier,  n, 

)ne  a  ho  plays  golf. 

kalgotha,  gol'go-tha,  n.  [Heb.]  A  char- 
e;  s.-cnc  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ; 

In-  front  row  of  the  gallery  in  the  Oam- 
niversity  Church,  occupied  by  beads 

<f  houses,  reputed  brainless  ami  'a  place 

if  skulls'  merely. 

kallywog.  goli-wog,   n.    A  black   faced, 

ttaring  eyed  doll  of  hideous  or  whimsical 

appearance. 

ioIosIi.  go  losh',  h.    A  galoche. 

lOiuphosIs,  gom-fd'sis,  n.  |(Jr..  from  gom- 
>/;e--.  a  11. nl  I  Aunt,  an  immovable  articu- 
nuon.  as  in  the  insertion  of  the  teeth  in 
.heir  sockets. 

0111  nil.  go  mu'ti,  «.  The  Malayan  name 
or  the  sago-palm,  which  yields  a  bristly 
iseful  fibre  resembling  black  horsehair, 
mown  by  the  same  name. 
Olinilgium,  go-nan'ji-um,  n.  [Gr.  gonos, 
iffapring,  and  angeio7i,  a  vessel.]  Same  as 
ionothtca. 

oiulola,  gon'do-la,  n.  [It.;  origin  un- 
;no\vn.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  very  long 
nd  narrow,  and  having,  towards  the  centre, 
,  curtained  chamber  for  the  passengers, 
ised  chiefly  at  Venice.— Gondolier,  gon- 
lo-ler',  n.  A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 
one,  gon,  pp.  of  go. 

onfalon,  Gonfanon,  gon'fa-lon,  gon'- 

ii-n  in.  n.  [Fr.  gonfalon,  O.Fr.  gonfanon, 
rom  O.G.  gunlfano—gunt,  a  combat  (=  A. 
>ax.  guth),  and/««o,  a  banner.]  An  ensign 
r  standard,  the  bearer  of  which  in  many 
f  the  medieval  republican  cities  of  Italy 
ras  often  the  chief  personage  in  the  state. 
-Gonfalonier,  gon'fal-o-uer",  n.  One 
ntrusted  with  a  gonfalon ;  a  chief  magis- 
rate  in  medieval  Italian  cities. 
ong,  gong,  n.  [Malay.]  A  Chinese  musical 
nstrument  of  percussion,  made  of  a  mixed 
letal  and  shaped  like  a  large  round  flat 
ish,  used  for  making  loud  sonorous  signals, 
or  adding  to  the  clangour  of  martial  in- 
truments,  &c.  —  Gong-metal,  n.  An 
lloy  consisting  of  about  seventy-eight  parts 
f  copper  and  twenty-two  of  tin. 
oiigyllis.  gon'ji-lus,  n.  [Gr.  gongylos, 
ound]  Bot.  a  spore  of  certain  fungi;  a 
eproductive  body  in  certain  sea-weeds. 

onitlla.  go-nid'i-a,  n. pi.  [Gr.  gone,  gener- 
tion,  and  eidos,  appearance.]  Bot.  the 
econdary,  reproductive,  green,  spherical 
ells  in  the  thallus  of  lichens. 
Milometer,  g5-ni-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  gonia, 
ngle,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
lent  for  measuring  solid  angles,  particu- 
irly  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of 
lineral  crystals.  —  Gonlometric,  Go- 
lioinctrical.  go'ni-o-mef'rik,  go'ni-o- 
iet"ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  determined 
y  a  goniometer. —Goniometry,  go-ni- 
ru'et-ri,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  solid 
ngles. 

nuoblastidla.  gon'o-blas-tid"i-a,  n.  pi. 
jt.  gonos,  offspring,  blastidion,  dim.  of 
lastos,  a  bud.]  The  processes  which  carry 
le  gonophores  in  many  hydrozoa.— Gono- 
alyx,  gon-o-kaliks,  n.  [Gr.  gonos,  a  bud, 
nd  kalyx,  a  cup.]  Zool.  the  swimming 
ell  of  the  medusiform  gonophore. 
imopliore,  gon'o-for,  n.  [Gr.  gonos,  seed, 
nd  phoreo,  to  bear.]  Bot.  the  short  stalk 
Inch  bears  the  stamens  and  carpels  in 
>me  plants;  zool.  one  of  the  generative 
uds  or  receptacles  of  the  reproductive 
lements  in  the  hydrozoa. 
f»norrhcea,  gon-o-re'a,  n.  [Gr.  gonor- 
hoia— gonos,  semen,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  An 


Lnftammatori  ailment  "f  the  male  urethra 

Of  thr  female  vagina,  alti  lid.  d   with  .  .  .  i. 

tiou  Of  mucus  mi.  1  mlngli  d  with  1 

Gonosome,  g.m'n  snm,  %,     [Or    ./..//... v,  ofl 

spring,  and  soma,  body.)   Zool  1 

term  for  the  raproduouVi  I  a  by 

drozoon. 
GoimtllCCU.    K'on  n  the'ka.    >i .      |Ci\    aOftOt, 

offspring,  and  tit, 1,.  a  ease.  I    Zool  toe  re 
oeptaole  within  which  the  gonophon 

..  it.uii  liydro/.oa  are  produced 
GOOd,  gUd,  a.    I  A  Sax.  god,  good       I).  ,„„,/, 
Dan.  and  Bw.  god,  led.  gothr,  Goth.  |7od«, 
(J.  {nit;  nol  oonneoted  with  god.  I    The  op 
posiie  of  had;  conducive,  m  general,  to  any 

useful  end  or  purpose;   servieeahle;   advan 
tageous;  beneticial;   wholesome;  suitable; 
useful;  tit;  proper;  right;  possessing  desir- 
able or  valuable  physical  or  moral  quali- 
ties; virtuous,  righteous,  dutiful,  pious,  or 
religious;     excellent,     valuable,     precious; 
kind,    benevolent,    humane,    merciful,    or 
friendly;  clever,  skilful,  or  dexterous;  ade- 
quate, sufficient,   or  competent  ;    valid;  of 
unimpaired  credit ;   able  to  fulfil  engage- 
ments; real,  actual,  serious  (good  earn,    t); 
considerable;  more  than  a  little;  not  defi- 
cient; full  or  complete;  not  blemished;  un- 
sullied; immaculate;   honourable.  —  Good 
Friday,  a  fast  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  kept 
on  the  Friday  before  Easter. — In  good  time, 
opportunely;  not  too  soon  nor  too  late;  in 
proper  time.— To  make  good,  to  perform;  to 
fulfil;  to  verify  or  establish  (an  accusation); 
to  supply  deficiency  in;    to  make  up  for 
defect;   to  maintain  or  carry  out  success- 
fully.—To  Hand  good,  to  be  firm  or  valid. — 
To  think  good,  to  see  good,  to  be  pleased  or 
satisfied;   to  think  to  be  expedient. — As 
good  as  his  word,  equalling  in  fulfilment 
what  was  promised.  —  n.    What  is  good, 
especially  a  result  that  is  so  (no  good  can 
come  of  it);  what  is  serviceable,  fit,  excel- 
lent, kind,  benevolent,  or  the  like  (to  do 
good);  benefit;  advantage:  opposed  to  evil, 
ill,  harm,  &c;   welfare  or  prosperity  (the 
good  of  the  state);  a  valuable  possession  or 
piece  of   property:    almost  always  in  the 
plural    in    this   sense,   and    equivalent    to 
wares,  commodities,  movables,  household 
furniture,  chattels,  effects.—  For  good,  for 
good  and  all,  to  close  the  whole  business; 
for  the  last  time;  finally. — Good-breed- 
ing, n.    Polite  manners,  formed  by  a  good 
education.— Good-bye,  Good-by,  gud- 
bl'.    [Corruption  of  God  be  with  you.]  "A 
form  of  salutation  at  parting;  farewell. — 
Good-cheap.     Equivalent   of   Fr.    bon- 
marcM,  a  bargain,  as  in  chap,  chapman, 
chaffer;    then,    by   metathesis,    dog-cheap, 
very  cheap,  worthless.— Good  Conduct 
Medal,  gud  kon'dukt  med'al,  n.    A  medal 
given  to  a  soldier  as  a  reward  for  'long  ser- 
vice with  irreproachable  character  and  con- 
duct'.— Good-day,  Good-even,  Good- 
evening,    Good-  morning,     Good- 
morrow,  n.  and  interj.    A  kind  wish  or 
salutation  at  meeting  or  parting. — Good- 
night, n.  and  interj.    A  kind  wish  between 
persons  parting  for  the  night.— Good-fel- 
low, n.  A  m  an  esteemed  for  his  companion- 
able  or   social   qualities;   a  good-natured 
pleasant  person.— Good- fellowship,  n. 
Merry  society;  companionableness;  friendli- 
ness.—Good-folk, Good-neighbours, 
n.pl.    A  euphemism  for  fairies  or  elves.— 
Good- lor-110  thing,?;.  An  idle, worthless 
person.— a.  Worthless.— Good-humour, 
v.    A  cheerful  temper  or  state  of  mind.— 
Good-humoured,  a.    Characterized  by 
good-humour.  —  Good  -  humouredly, 
adv.    In  a  good-humoured  manner;   in  a 
cheerful    way.  —  Goodish,    gud'ish,    a. 
Pretty  good;  tolerable;  fair.— Good-lack, 
gud-lak',  interj.     [Good,  and  lack,  a  con- 
traction from  lakin  or  ladykin,  a  diminutive 
of    lady,   that   is  the  Virgin   Mary  ('Our 
lady').]    An  exclamation  implying  wonder, 
surprise,  or   admiration.  —  Goodliness, 
gud'li-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  goodly. 
—Goodly,  gudli,  a.  Being  of  a  handsome 
form:  fair  to  look  on;  beautiful:  graceful; 
well-favoured;  pleasant;  agreeable;  large; 
considerable.— Goodman,  gud'man,  n.  A 
familiar  appellation  of  civility  addressed  to 
a    man:    often  used  much  like  gaffer;    a 


husband    tht   hi  ad  ■■<  1  family     t.ooii- 
Wlfte,  gud'w  it.  u.    \  be  ml 
bold:   correlative    to   goodman       Good- 
manner*,  n.  pi,     I 

i"'1"'  "on     Good-nature,  a. 

Natural  mildnesH  and  km. in.  1     ,,1  d 

uon.    Good-natured,  a.    Having  good 

nature,  naturally  mild  in  temper      Good- 

naturedlT,  adv.  In  *  good  natured 
manner    Good-natnredneas,  n     Toe 

quality  <>f  being  good-natured  Good- 
nesa,  gud  m  1 ,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
b.mg  good;  a  euphemism  for  <;.,.!  (thank 
f/e..f//ic.'..s-)    Gooda>englne,  n.  A  steam 

engine  for  drawing  a  goods  train,   I 
carrying  goods,    not  passengers        Good- 
■enae,   a.     Soundni  l<  rstanding' 

1  Judgment.     Good-tempered    a 

laving  a  good  temper;  nol  easily  in 
or  annoyed.    Good-Templar,  n.  [Na 

borrowed  from  the  knights  of  the  Tempi)    | 
—A  member  of  a  certain  society  estah; 
for  the  promotion  of  teetotal  principles. 

Good-Will,  n.  Benevolence;  kindly  feel 
ings;  heartiness;  earnestness;  zeal;  oom. 
the  custom  of  any  trade  or  business;  the 
right  to  take  up  a  trade  or  business  connec- 
tion,  purchased  of  one  who  gives  it  up.— 
GOOdy,  gUdl,  n.  Il'robably  contr.  from 
goodwife,  as  housewife,  hussy.]  A  term  of 
civility  applied  to  women  inhumble  life.— 

Goody,  gud'i,  Goody-good,  Goody- 
goody,  a.  Affected  with  mawkish  morality; 
excessively  squeamish  in  morals. 

Googlng,  Goodgeon,  gujlng,  gud'jon,  n. 
One  of  several  clamps  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  bolted  on  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel, 
whereon  to  hang  the  rudder. 

Goor,  gbr,  n.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
concentrated  juice  or  syrup  of  the  date- 
palm. 

Gooroo,  go'ro,  n.  [Skr.  guru,  a  teacher.] 
A  Hindu  spiritual  guide. 

Goosander,  gos'an-der,  n.  [Lit.  goose- 
duck,  from  goose,  and  Icel.  andar,  genit.  of 
owl,  A.Sax.  ened,  a  duck.  Drake.]  A 
swimming  bird  allied  to  the  ducks  and 
divers;  the  merganser.    Merganser. 

Goose,  gos,  n.  pi.  Geese,  ges.  [A.Sax.  gds 
(pi.  gds,  gees),  a  goose  =  Icel.  gds,  Dan.  gaas, 
D.  and  G.  gam,  Rus.  gus;  cog.  with  L. 
anser,  Gr.  chen,  Skr.  hansa;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  gape,  seen  in  E.  yawn.]  The 
name  of  several  well-known  swimming 
birds  larger  than  ducks;  a  silly,  stupid 
person,  from  the  popular  notion  as  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  goose;  a  tailor's  smoothing- 
iron;  a  game  formerly  common  in  England, 
played  with  dice  on  a  card  divided  into 
small  compartments,  on  certain  of  which  a 
goose  was  figured. — To  cook  one's  goose,  to 
do  for  one;  to  finish  a  person  (slang). — v.t. 
To  hiss  out;  to  condemn  by  hissing.  (Slang.) 
—Goose-dubs,  n.  The  dirty  pool  or  dubs 
in  which  geese  swim  about.  —  Goose- 
llesh,  Goose-skin,  n.  A  peculiar  rough- 
ness of  the  human  skin  produced  by  cold, 
fear,  and  other  depressing  causes,  as  dys- 
pepsia.—Goose-grass,  n.  A  name  given 
to  two  British  plants.— Goose-neck,  it. 
A  pipe  shaped  like  the  letter  S.— Goose- 
qnill,  n.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a 
goose,  or  a  pen  made  with  it. — Goosery, 
gos'er-i,  n.  A  place  for  geese;  silliness  or 
stupidity  like  that  of  the  goose.— Goose- 
step,  n.  The  act  of  a  soldier  marking  time 
by  raising  the  feet  alternately  without  ad- 
vancing; the  stiff  German  parade  step. 
Gooseberry,  gosTje-ri,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  gossberry  for  gorseberry,  from  prickles  on 
the  bush  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  gorse; 
or  for  grose-berry,  from  Fr.  groseille,  a 
gooseberry,  from  G.  krausbeere,  krausel- 
beere,  a  gooseberry— kraus,  frizzled,  curled, 
crisp,  and  beere,  a  berry.]  The  fruit  of  a 
prickly  shrub  either  red,  yellow,  or  green 
in  colour,  and  hairy  or  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face, well-known  and  much  esteemed;  also 
the  shrub  itself;  a  small  ball  of  barbed  wire. 

Gopher,  go'fer, n.  [Fr.  gaufre,  honeycomb.] 
The  name  given  in  America  to  several 
burrowing  animals  from  their  honeycomb- 
ing the  earth;  also  a  species  of  burrowing 
tortoise  of  the  Southern  States. 

Gopher- wood,  gofer,  n.    [Heb.  gopher.] 
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A  species  of  wood  used  in  the  construction 
of  Noah's  ark,  perhaps  cypress. 
GorauiY,  Goiiraml,  go-rand',  go -ra-mV. 
n.    [Javanese  name.)    A  peculiar  species  of 
nest-huilding  fishes,  natives  of  China  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  hut  Introduced 
into  the  West  India  Islands  and  elsewhere 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their  flesh. 
dor-belly,  gor'bel-li.  It.    [A.Sax.  </<»•,  dirt, 
dung,  E.   gore,   and  belly.]     A  imminent 
belly;  a  person  having  a  big  belly-  Gor-  1 
bellied  «   Big-bellied. -Gor-cock,  gor  - 
kok,  n.    I  Prom  its  red  colour ;  or  from  goTH, 
tone.]     The  red  grouse.  —  Gor-heil,  ». 
The  female  of  the  red  grouse.-  Gor-crow, 
n.    The  commou  or  carrion  crow. 
Gordlau,  gor'di-an,  O.    Pertaining  to  Gor- 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  or  the  knot  tied  by 
him,  and  which  could  not  be  untied,  but 
which  was  ultimately   cut   by    Alexander 
the  Great;  hence,  the  term  Gordian  knot 
is   applied   to  any  inextricable  difficulty; 
and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  is  to  remove  a 
difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 
Gore,  gor,  n.    [A.Sax.  gor,  gore,  filth  Icel. 
and  Dan.  gor,  Sw.  gorr.]    Blood  that  is 
shed;  thick  or  clotted  blood.— Gory,  go  n, 
a.    Covered  with  gore;  bloody. 
Gore,  gor,  n.     [A.Sax.  gdra,  a  point  or 
corner  of  land,  from  gar,  a  spear;  like  Icel. 
geiri,   a    triangular    piece,    from    geirr,    a 
spear.]    A  triangular-shaped  piece,  as  of 
cloth,  let  into  or  regarded  as  let  into  a 
larger  piece;  a  gusset.— v.t.  To  cut  a  gore 
in;  to  piece  with  a  gore. 
Gore,   gor,   v.t.— gored,  goring.     [Directly 
from   A.Sax.   gar,  a  spear  or  dart;   Icel. 
geirr.]    To  stab;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  as  a  spear,  or  with  the  horns 
(as  an  ox). 
Gorge,  gorj,  n.    [Fr.  gorge,  from  It.  gorgia, 
L   gurges,  a  whirlpool;  akin  gargle,  gurgle, 
&c]    The  throat  or  gullet;  that  which  is 
swallowed;    food    caused    to    regurgitate 
through  nausea  or  disgust;  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  hills  or  mountains;  the  en- 
trance into  a  bastion   or   other   outwork 
of  a  fort;  arch,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  capital;  also,  a  cavetto. 
— v.t.  —  gorged,  gorging.    To  swallow,  es- 
pecially with  greediness  or  in  large  quan- 
tities;  to  fill  the  stomach  of;  to  satiate: 
often  refl.—v.i.  To  feed  greedily;  to  stuff 
one's  self. 

Gorgeous,  gor'jus,  a.  [O.Fr.  gorgias, 
gaudy,  flaunting,  from  gorgias,  a  ruff  for 
the  neck,  from  gorge,  the  throat  (which 
see).]  Exceedingly  showy;  splendid-  mag- 
nificent; glittering  with  gay  colours.— Gor- 
geously, gor'jus-li,  adv.  In  a  gorgeous 
manner— Gorgeousness,  gor'jus-nes,  n. 

Gorget,  gor'jet,  n.  [Fr.  gorgette,  from 
gorge,  the  throat.  Gorge.]  A  piece  of 
armour  for  defending  the  throat  or  neck; 
a  small  crescent-shaped  metallic  ornament 
formerly  worn  by  officers  on  the  breast. 
Gorgon,  gor'gon,  n.  [Gr.  gorgo,  gorgon, 
from  gorgos,  fierce,  grim.]  Greek  myth. 
one  of  several  monsters  of  terrific  aspect, 
the  sight  of  which  turned  the  beholder  to 
stone;  hence,  some  one  like  a  gorgon.— a 
Very  ugly  or  terrific— Gorgoueail,  Gor- 
gonian,  gor-go'ne-an,  gor-go'ni-an,  a.  Like 
a  gorgon ;  pertaining  to  gorgons.  —  Gor- 
goiilze,  gor'gon-iz,  v.t.  To  turn  into  stone; 
to  petrify. 

Gorgonzola,  gor-gon-zo'la,  n.  A  kind  of 
Italian  ewe-milk  cheese  made  at  Gorgon- 
zola, a  village  near  Milan. 
Gorilla,  go-rilla,  n.  [Originally  an  African 
name,  found  in  use  by  the  Phoenician 
navigator  Hanno  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.] 
The  largest  of  the  apes,  very  strong  and 
fierce,  found  chiefly  in  the  woody  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa,  living  mostly  on  trees, 
and  feeding  on  vegetable  substances. 
Gormand,  gor'mand,  n.  [Fr.  gourmand.] 
A  gourmand— Gormandism,  gor'man- 
dizm.n.  Gluttony.— Gormandize,  Gor- 
mandise, gor'man-diz,  v.  i  — gormandized, 
gormandizing.  To  eat  greedily;  to  swallow 
voraciously.— Gormandizer,  gor'man-di- 
zer,  n.    A  voracious  eater. 


Gone,  gors,  It,  [A.Sax.  gorst,  gost,  furze; 
connections  doubtful.]  The  common  furze 
or  whin.  Gor.sy,  gor'si,  o.  Abounding  in 
gorae;  resembling  gorse. 

GOthaWk,  gos'hak,  71.  [A.Sax.  gosha/oc, 
goose-hawk— so  called  from  being  Mown  at 
geese.]  A  kind  of  large  hawk,  formerly 
much  used  in  falconry. 
Gosling,  goz'ling,  n.  [A.Sax.  gds,  goose, 
and  the  dim.  term,  -ling.]  A  young  goose; 
a  kind  of  catkin. 

Gospel,  gos'pel,  n.  [A.Sax.  godspell—gdd, 
good,  and  spell,  history,  narration— answer- 
ing to  the  Gr.  euangelion,  L.  evangelium; 
a  good  or  joyful  message,  evangel;  or  com- 
pounded of  A.Sax.  god,  God,  and  spell— tit. 
God's  word.]  The  history  of  Jesus  Christ: 
any  of  the  four  records  of  Christ's  life  left 
by  his  apostles;  the  whole  scheme  of  salva- 
tion as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles; 
system  of  gospel  doctrine  or  of  religious 
truth;  any  general  doctrine  (a  political  gos- 
pel); some  portion  of  one  of  the  four  gospels 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  service  of  the 
Anglican  Church.— a.  Accordant  with  the 
gospel;  relating  to  the  gospel;  evangelical, 
— Gospcllize.t  gos'pel-lz,  v.t.  To  in- 
struct in  the  gospel;  to  evangelize.— t»os- 
nellcr,  gos'pel-er,  n.  An  evangelist;  the 
priest  who  reads  the  gospel  in  the  church 
service. 

Gossamer,  gos'a-mer,  n.     [A  name   ap- 
parently applied  originally  to  the  period 
at  which  gossamer  is  commonly  observed, 
and  equivalent  to  goose-summer,  the  term 
having  perhaps  arisen  from  geese  being 
then  driven  out  to  the  stubble  and  from 
their  well-known  connection  with  Michael- 
mas; comp.  the  German  names  for  gos- 
samer, 'our  lady's  summer',  'flying  sum- 
mer', 'old  wives'  summer'.]    A  fine  filmy 
substance,  a  kind  of  delicate  cobwebs,  float- 
ing in  the  air  in  calm  clear  weather,  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  formed  by  small  species 
of  spiders.— Gossamery,  gos'a-mer-i,  a. 
Like  gossamer;  flimsy;  unsubstantial. 
Gossan,  gos'an,  n.    Mining,  an  oxide  of 
iron  and  quartz,  a  sure  indication  of  ore  at 
greater  depth.— Gossaniferous,  gos-an- 
if  er-us,  a.    Containing  gossan. 
Gossip,  gos'sip,  n.    [From  God  and  prov. 
E  sib,  relation,  related,  lit.  related  in  the 
service  of  God.]    A  godfather  or  godmo- 
thert;  a  friend  or  neighbour;  an  intimate 
companion;  an  idle  tattler  or  carrier  of 
tales;   mere  tattle;   groundless  rumour.— 
n    To  prate ;  to  chat ;  to  tell  idle  tales. 
— Gossiper,  gos'sip-er,  n.    One  who  gos- 
sips;  a  gossip.— Gosslpry,  gos'sip-n,  n. 
Relationship  by  baptismal  rites :  sponsor- 
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Gouache,  gwash,  n  [Fr]  A  method  of 
painting  in  water  colours  so  mixed  as  to 
present  a  dead  opaque  surface. 

Gouda,  gou'da,  a.  A  kind  of  cheese  from 
Gouda,  a  town  in  Holland. 


ship;  idle  talk  or  gossip— Gossipy,  gos'- 
sip-i,  a.    Full  of  gossip. 
Gossomer,  gos'o-mer.    Gossamer. 
Got,  got,  pret.  of  get.— Got,  Gotten,  got'n, 
pp.  oiget. 

Goth,  goth,  «.  [L.  Gothi,  Goths.J  One  of 
an  ancient  Teutonic  race  of  people,  first 
heard  of  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  who  afterwards  overran  and 
took  an  important  part  in  subverting  the 
Roman  empire ;  a  barbarian ;  a  rude  igno- 
rant person;  one  defective  in  taste.— Goth- 
ic, goth'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths; 
rude;  barbarous;  the  term  applied  to  that 
style  of  architecture  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  pointed  arch  and  the 
subserviency  of  the  other  parts  to  this  fea- 
ture: originally  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense.  _  n.  The  language  of  the  Goths; 
printing,  the  name  of  a  bold-faced  type, 
used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work;  the 
Gothic  style  or  order  of  architecture.  — 
Gothicism,  goth'i-sizm,  n.  A  Gothic 
idiom ;  conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture;  rudeness  of  manners;  barbar- 
ousness.  —  Gothlelze,  goth'i-slz, ,  v.t.  — 
Gothicized,  Gothicizing.  To  make  Gothic; 
to  bring  back  to  barbarism.—  Gothlsh, 
goth'ish,  a.    Gothic. 

Gothamlst,  Gothamite,  go'tham-ist, 
go'tham-it,  n.  A  person  deficient  in  wisdom, 
so  called  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders;  a  term 
sportively  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York. 


Gouge,  gouj,  n.  [Fr.  gouge,  LL.  guvia,  a 
gouge;  origin  uncertain.]  A  chisel  with  a 
hollow  or  grooved  blade,  used  to  cut  holes, 
channels,  or  grooves.— v.t.— gouged,  gouging. 
To  scoop  out  or  turn  with  or  as  with  a 
gouge. — Gouge-hit,  n.  A  bit,  in  the  form 
of  a  gouge,  for  boring  wood. 
Goura,  gou'ra,  n.  [Native  name]  The 
name  of  pigeons  with  a  large  crest  inhabit- 
ing New  Guinea. 

Gourd,  gord,  n.  [Fr.  gourde,  O.Fr.  gouorde, 
gougorde,  from  L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd]  The 
popular  name  of  the  family  of  plants  repre- 
sented by  the  melon,  cucumber,  pumpkin, 
vegetable  marrow,  &c,  or  for  their  fruits. 
—Gourd-tree,  n.  A  tropical  American 
tree  which  produces  globular  or  oval  gourd- 
like fruits,  the  hardy  woody  shell  of  which 
is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  — 
Gourdy,  gor'di  or  gor'di,  a.  Swelled  in 
the  legs:  said  of  a  horse. —  Gourdliiess, 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
gourdy. 

Gourmand,  gor'mand,  n.  [Fr..  of  Celtic 
origin;  comp.  W.  gormant,  that  which 
tends  to  overfill;  gormodd,  excess,  from 
gor,  excess.]  A  glutton;  a  greedy  feeder; 
a  dainty  feeder;  an  epicure;  a  gourmet.— 
Goiirmaudize,  gor'man-diz,  v.i.  To 
gormandize. 

Gourmet,  gor-ma  or  gor'met,  n.  [Fr.,  a 
wine -taster,  for  groumet,  from  the  O.D. 
word  =  E.  groom.]  A  man  of  keen  palate; 
a  connoisseur  in  wines  and  meats;  a  nice 
feeder;  an  epicure. 

Gout,  gout,  n.  [Fr.  goutte,  L.  gutta,  a  drop, 
from  the  old  medical  theory  that  diseases 
were  due  to  the  deposition  of  drops  of  mor- 
bid humour  in  the  part.]  A  disease  giving 
rise  to  paroxysms  of  acute  pain  with  inflam- 
mation, affecting  the  small  joints,  and 
generally  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
and  often  accompanied  by  calculi  or  con- 
cretions at  the  joints;  a  drop;  a  clot  or 
coagulation  {Shak.).  —  Goutily,  gout'i-li, 
adv.  In  a  gouty  manner.— Goutiness, 
gout'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  gouty; 
gouty  affections.  — Goulish,  gout'ish,  a. 
Having  a  predisposition  to  gout;  gouty.— 
Gouty,  gout'i,  a.  Diseased  with  or  sub- 
ject to  the  gout;  pertaining  to  the  gout  — 
Goutwort,  Goutweed.  gout  wert 
gout 'wed,  n.  An  umbelliferous  British 
plant  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
a  specific  for  gout;  ache-weed. 
Gout,  go,  n.  [Fr.  gout,  from  L.  gustus, 
taste.]    Taste;  relish. 

Govern,  guv'ern,  v.t.    [Fr.  gouverner,  from 
L.  qubernare,  to  govern,  a  form  of  Gr.  ky- 
ber'nao,  to  govern.]    To  direct  and  control; 
to  regulate  by  authority;  to  keep  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law  or  sovereign 
will;  to  influence;  to  direct;  to  restrain;  to 
keep  in  due  subjection;  to  steer  or  regulate 
the  course  of;  gram,  to  cause  to  be  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  to  require  a  particular  case 
—v  i   To  exercise  authority;  to  admmiste. 
the  laws;  to  maintain  the  superiority:  to 
have  the  control.— Go vernable,  guv  er- 
na-bV  a.    Capable  of  being  governed;  sub- 
missive to  law  or  rule. -Governable, 
iiess  euv'er-na-bl-nes,  n.    State  or  quality 
of  being  governable.-Governai.ee,  guv  - 
er-nans,  ».    Government;  exercise  of  au- 
thority;   control;   management.- •»over- 
ness,  guv'er-nes,  n.   A  female  that  governs 
a  lady  who  has  the  care  of  educating  or 
teaching  children  in  their  homes.-*©*- 
emillg,  guv'er-ning,  p.  and  a.    berving 
to  govern;   directing;   ^^"'SS'-J^Vf 
eminent    guv'ern-ment,  n     The  act  01 
eoverning;  regulation;  control:  restraint, 
fhTexSe  of  authority;  direction .and Re- 
straint exercised  over  the  actions  of  men  .n 
communities,  societies,  or  states ;  the  an 
ministration  of  public  affairs ;  the  system 
of  polity  in  a  state ;  the  mode  or  system 
according  to  which  the  sovereign  powers 
of  a  nation,  the  legislative   executive  and 
judicial  powers,  are  vested  and  exercisea, 
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i  body  politic  governed  by  one  authority; 
I  provluoe  or  division  of  ten  Itory  ruled  by 
i  governor;  the  persona  or  oouticll  who  ad 

i    the    laws  <>l    a    kingdom    or  stale; 

lit  administration ;  the  executive  power; 
mii/m  the  influence  of  a  word  In  ri 
lonstruction.  Governmental,  gin  era- 
urn  tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  government; 
oade  by  government  Governor)  guv'- 
One  who  governs;  the  Bupreme 
istrate  of  a  state,  community, 

ion,  \c  ;  a  tutor  to  a  boy  at  home; 
t  oontrivance  in  nulls  and  machinery  for 
aalntaining  a  uniform  velocity  with  a  vary- 

itance;  a  oontrivance  In  a  steam- 
Bglne  which  automatically  regulates  the 
idmission  of  Bteam  to  the  cylinder.  Gov- 
»rilor-ueiieral.  n.  A  governor  who  lias 
mder  linn  subordinate  or  deputy-gover- 

i  loeroy.  Governorship,  guv'er- 
ler-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  governor. 
lOwnn,  gou'an,  n.  [From  gollan,  a  local 
mine  for  similar  yellow  flowers;  akin  to 
lohi.)  The  Scotch  name  for  the  daisy. 
own.  goun,  n.  [O.Fr.  goune,  L.L.  gunna. 
birred  robe,  fur.  |  A  woman's  outer  gar- 
iicnt,  a  dress;  a  dressing-gown:  the  official 
in -s  iron)  by  members  of  certain  profes- 
uons,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law,  by  niagis- 
rates,  university  professors  and  students, 
jc  :  (sometimes  used  as  the  emblem  of  civil 
de,  as  the  sword  of  military.  'Gowns  not 
inns'  (Milton,  Sonnets,  xvii);  town  and 
foicn,  the  alliance  of  the  civic  and  uni- 
ersity  bodies,  —v.t.  To  put  a  gown  on;  to 
slothe  or  dress  in  a  gown. — v.i.  To  put  on 
i  gown.  —Gownsman,  gounz'man,  n. 
)ne  whose  professional  habit  is  a  gown,  as 
i  lawyer,  professor,  or  student  of  a  uni- 
■ersity. —Gown -piece,  n.  A  piece  of 
sloth  sufficient  to  make  a  gown. 

rnaftan,  gra'fi-an,  a.  [From  Regnier  de 
Iraaf,  a  Dutch  physician.]  Applied  to 
lertain  vesicles  developed  in  the  ovaries 
>f  mammals  for  the  special  purpose  of  ex- 
leUing  the  ovum. 
rani,  gral,  n.    Same  as  Grail. 

rab,  grab,  v.t. — grabbed,  grabbing.  [Sw. 
>rabba,  to  grasp;  D.  grabbelen,  to  snatch; 
ikin  grapple,  gripe,  graip,  grope,  &o.]  To 
eize ;  to  snatch;  to  gripe  suddenly.  (Col- 
oq.)  —  n.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure;  a 
atch;  an  advantage  (colloq.);  an  implement 
or  clutching  objects.— Grabber,  grab'er, 
i.    One  who  or  that  which  grabs. 

race,  gras,  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  gratia,  fa- 
our,  from  gratus,  pleasant  (seen  also  in 
rate/id,  gratitude,  agree,  ingrate,  &c);  from 
i  root  seen  in  Gr.  chairo,  to  rejoice,  Gael. 
radh,  love,  and  E.  yearn.]  Favour,  good- 
rill,  or  kindness;  disposition  to  oblige  an- 
ither;  the  love  and  favour  of  God;  divine 
nfluence  renewing  the  heart  and  restrain- 
ng  from  sin;  a  state  of  reconciliation  to 
}od;  virtuous  or  religious  affection  or  dis- 
•osition  proceeding  from  divine  influence; 
aercy;  pardon;  favour  conferred;  a  license, 
Lispensation,  or  peculiar  privilege;  a  short 
•rayer  before  or  after  meals  acknowledg- 
ag  the  grace  or  goodness  of  God;  (with 
>ossessive  pronouns)  a  title  used  in  ad- 
Iressing  or  speaking  of  a  duke  or  duchess; 
hat  external  element  in  acting  or  speaking 
(inch  renders  it  appropriate  and  agreeable; 
legance  with  appropriate  dignity;  a  beauty 
>r  element  in  what  pleases  the  eye;  an 
mbellishment;  an  affectation  of  elegance, 
lignity,  or  refinement  (a  person's  airs  and 
races);  dispensation  by  university  authori- 
ies  to  take  a  degree;  Greek  myth,  beauty 
>r  elegance  deified;  one  of  three  goddesses 
n  whose  gift  were  grace,  loveliness,  and 
avour;  mus.  a  turn,  trill,  shake,  &c,  intro- 
luced  for  embellishment.— Days  of  grace, 
om.  three  days  immediately  following  the 
lay  when  a  bill  becomes  due,  which  days 
.re  allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to  make 
layment  in.  —  A  person's  good  graces,  a 
lerson's  favour  or  friendly  regard.—  With 
!  good  grace,  graciously;  with  at  least  an 
ir  of  graciousness.  —  With  a  bad  grace, 
ingracefully ;  ungraciously.  — v.t.  — graced, 
racing.  To  lend  or  add  grace  to;  to  adorn; 
o  serve  to  embellish  or  dignify;  to  honour. 
-Grace-cup,  n.  A  final  parting  cup, 
iter  grace  has  been  said  —Graced,  grast, 
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■     Bndom  d  « it  h  iraoe;  beaut  Iful; 

fill;     favoured;    h Hired  4.  run'  I  n  I 

tui,  a.    Displaying  grace  Id  form  <>r 
action;   possessing  a  peculiar  itlegano^  or 
a( t iai't ion   111   mien  or  appeal  • 
pari loularlv  of  mol Ion,  loos     and    i"  1 1  b 
Gracefully,  gras'fui  11,  adv     [n  ■  grace 
ful manner,    Gracefulness,gras'fu1  nes, 
a.   The  condition  or  Quality  of  being 
fui.      Graceless,  gras'les,  "      void  of 
graoe;  somewhat  careli  ■  Irj  regard  to  re- 
ligious  matters;    not  at  all  devout;    linre- 

generate;   unsanotlfled.    -  Graeelessly, 
gras'les  n,  adv,    In  a  graceless  manner, 
Griscetossness.  gras'les  nes,  n.    Graces 

note,  u  Mtis.  a  note  added  by  way  of 
Ornament,  and  printed  or  written  in  smaller 

characters;  an  appoggtatura.  Graclons, 
gra'shus.  a.  [Pr.  praotJetuB,  L  gratiosus.) 
Pavourable:  benevolent ,  merciful;  benign; 

kind;  friendly;  proceeding  from,  produced 
by,  or  associated  with  divine  grace;  virtu- 
ous; good.— Graciously,  gra'shns  li,  adv. 
In  a  gracious  manner.— GraclousiiesH, 
gra'shus-nes,  n. 

Gracile.t  griis'il,  a.  [L.  gracilis,  slender.] 
Slender.  Graclllty,  gra-sil'i-ti,  n.  Slen- 
derness. 

Gracklr,  Grakle,  grak'l,  n.  [L.  graculus, 
a  jackdaw,  imitative  of  the  cry.]  A  name 
of  various  birds  inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  belonging  to  the  starling  family,  which 
birds  they  much  resemble  in  habits. 

Grade,  grad,  n.  [Fr.  grade,  from  L.  gradus, 
a  step,  from  gradior,  gressus,  to  go,  seen 
also  in  congress,  degrade,  degree,  egress,  in- 
gredient, progress,  retrograde,  &c]  A  de- 
gree in  any  series,  rank,  or  order;  relative 
position  or  standing  (officers,  teachers, 
magnitudes,  crimes  of  every  grade). — 
Grade  (»"),  grad,  n.  The  unit  of  angle  in 
centesimal  measure,  equal  to  1/100  of  a  right 
angle;  divided  into  100  minutes,  and  these 
in  turn  into  100  seconds. — v.t. — graded, 
grading.  To  arrange  in  order  according  to 
size,  quality,  rank,  degree  of  advancement, 
and  the  like;  to  reduce  (the  line  of  a  rail- 
way, &c.)  to  such  levels  or  degrees  of  in- 
clination as  may  make  it  suitable  for  being 
used—  Gradation,  gra-da'shon,  n.  [L. 
gradatio.]  The  act  of  grading;  the  state  of 
being  graded ;  arrangement  by  grades  or 
ranks;  a  regular  advance  from  step  to  step; 
a  degree  or  relative  position  in  any  order  or 
series;  the  gradual  blending  of  one  tint  into 
another.  —  Gradational,  gra-da'shon-al, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  according  to  gra- 
dation.— Gradatory,  gra'da-to-ri,  a.  Pro- 
ceeding step  by  step;  marking  gradation. — 
n.  Eccles.  arch,  a  series  of  steps  leading 
from  the  cloisters  into  the  church.— Gra- 
dient, gra'di-ent,  a.  [L.  gradiens,  gradi- 
entis,  ppr.  of  gradior.]  Moving  by  steps t; 
walking!;  rising  or  descending  by  regular 
degrees  of  inclination.—  n.  The  degree  of 
slope  or  inclination  of  the  ground  over 
which  a  railway,  road,  or  canal  passes;  the 
rate  of  ascent  or  descent;  the  part  of  a  road 
which  slopes. —Gradual,  grad'u-al,  a. 
[Fr.  graduel.]  Proceeding  by  steps  or  de- 
grees; advancing  step  by  step;  regular  and 
slow;  progressive. — n.  An  ancient  service- 
book  of  the  church:  also  called  Grail;  song 
sung  between  epistle  and  Gospel  at  the 
steps  of  the  altar.— Graduality.t  grad-u- 
al'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  gradual.— 
Gradually,  grad'u-al-li,  adv.  In  a  grad- 
ual manner;  by  degrees;  step  by  step;  regu- 
larly.— Graduand,  n.  A  graduate  about 
to  receive  the  degree.  (Newspaper  coinage, 
recent).— Graduate,  grad'u-at,  v.t.— grad- 
uated, graduating.  [Fr.  graduer,  from  L. 
gradus.)  To  mark  with  degrees,  regular 
intervals,  or  divisions;  to  divide  into  small 
regular  distances  (to  graduate  a  thermo- 
meter); to  temper  or  modify  by  degrees;  to 
characterize  or  mark  with  degrees  or  grades, 
as  of  intensity;  to  confer  a  university  degree 
on;  to  reduce  to  a  certain  consistency  by 
evaporation. — v.i.  To  receive  a  degree  from 
a  college  or  university;  to  pass  by  degrees; 
to  change  gradually:  to  shade  off.— n.  One 
who  has  been  admitted  to  a  degree  in  a 
college  or  university,  or  by  some  incorpor- 
ated society. — a.  Arranged  by  successive 
steps  or  degrees—  Graduateshin,  grad'- 
u-at-ship,   n.    The  state  of  a  graduate.— 
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Graduation,  grad  D  l'i  non,  n     Tl 

of  gradual  Lng,  oi  state  of  bi  iau  d 

the    Inaiks   or   lines    Diadfl   On    an    in;  tl  linn  i.t 

to  Lndical i  or  ol hi  i   divisions. 

Gradnator,  gi  n.    One  » 

i  bat  n  hit  b  .  raduates;  an  instrument  tor 
gradual  lng;  a  •  onl  rivanu  foi  ..  i  ■  l<  rating 
evaporation. 

Graff,  graf,  u.  [The  old  and  betfa  i  spelling 
oi  grafi.]    a  graft     p  I   To 

Graflill.gra  fe't.e,  //.  /-/.    [PI. of II  oraljko. 

a  scribbling,  from  graffiart,  to  scribble.] 
A  class  of  rude  ■  I.  the 

wallsof  Pompeii,  the  Catacomb  dating 

from  ancient  Etonian  nines. 

Graft,  graft,  n.     [O.Fr.  graffe.  I'r.  gnffi,  a 

slip  or  shoot  of  a  tree  for  grafting,  originally 
a  pointed  Instrument,  from  i,  graphium.  a 

style  for  writing  on  wall  D  tablets,  from  Or. 
graphs,  to  wide.  According  to  the  etymol- 
ogy graffiH  the  proper  spelling  of  the  word] 
A  small  shoot  or  scion  of  a  tree,  inserted  in 
another  tree  and  becoming  part  of  it,  but 
retaining  the  characters  of  its  own  parent; 
corrupt  gains  or  practices  in  politics  (A  mer* 
icon.) — v.t.  To  insert  a  graft  on;  to  propa- 
gate by  a  graft;  to  incorporate  after  the 
manner  of  a  graft;  to  join  on  as  if  organi- 
cally a  part.— Grafter,  grafter,  n.  One 
who  grafts. 
Graham*!  Law,  gramz,  ».  The  law  that 
gases  diffuse  through  porous  membranes  at 
a  rate  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  their  density. 

Grail,  Graal,  gial,  n.  [O.Fr.'graal,  greal, 
L.L.  gradaiis,  gradale,  &c;  perhaps  from 
cratella,  dim.  of  L.  crater,  Gr.  krater,  a  cup] 
The  holy  vessel  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
had  caught  the  last  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
in  it,  and  which  being  afterwards  lost  the 
search  for  it  became  the  great  work  of  King 
Arthur's  Knights.  For  auother  Grail  see 
under  Grade. 

Grain,  gran,  n.  [Fr.  grain,  from  L.  granum, 
a  grain,  seed,  kernel,  same  root  as  E.  corn 
(which  see).  Of  same  origin  are  granite, 
grange,  garner,  &c]  A  single  seed  of  a 
plant,  particularly  of  those  plants  whose 
seeds  are  used  for  food  of  man  or  beast; 
used  collectively  for  corn  in  general,  or  the 
fruits  of  cereal  plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  &c,  as  also  for  the  plants  themselves; 
pi.  the  husks  or  remains  of  grain  used  in 
brewing  or  distilling;  any  small  hard  par- 
ticle, as  of  sand,  sugar,  salt,  &c;  a  minute 
particle;  an  atom  (not&grain  of  sense);  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  scruple  in  apothe- 
caries' weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  pennyweight  troy;  the  substance  of  a 
thing  regarded  with  respect  to  the  size, 
form,  or  direction  of  the  constituent  par- 
ticles; the  fibres  of  wood  or  other  fibrous 
substance,  with  regard  to  their  arrangement 
or  direction;  texture  (stone  or  wood  of  a 
fine  grain);  formerly  the  scarlet  dye  made 
from  the  kermes  or  cochineal  insects,  from 
their  round,  seed-like  form;  hence,  a  red- 
coloured  dye;  also,  a  permanent  colour  of 
any  kind. — To  dye  in  grain,  originally,  to 
dye  with  kermes;  then,  to  dye  deeply  or 
permanently;  now  usually  to  dye  in  the 
fibre  or  raw  material.— Grain  side  of  leather, 
the  side  from  which  the  hair  has  been  re- 
moved. —  Against  the  grain,  against  the 
fibres  of  wood ;  hence,  against  the  natural 
temper;  unwillingly;  unpleasantly;  reluc- 
tantly.— Grains  of  Paradise,  the  pungent, 
somewhat  aromatic  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the 
ginger  family,  a  native  of  tropical  Western 
Africa. — v.t.  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder, 
sugar,  and  the  like;  to  paint  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  grains  or  fibres;  tan.  to 
give  a  granular  appearance  to  the  surface; 
to  prepare  the  hairy  side  as  the  outer  side. — 
v.  i.  To  form  grains  or  to  assume  a  granular 
form,  as  the  result  of  crystallization. — 
Grained,  grand,  p.  and  a.  Having  a 
certain  grain  or  texture;  having  a  granular 
surface  (grained  leather). — Grainer.  gra'- 
ner,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  grains;  a 
peculiar  brush  or  a  toothed  instrument  used 
by  painters.  — Grainy,  gra'ni.  n.  Full  of 
grains  or  corn;  full  of  kernels. — Grain- 
leather,  n.  A  name  for  leather  blacked 
on  the  grain  side  for  shoes,  boots,  &c. — 
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Grain-mill.  ».     a   mill   tat  grinding 

grain:  a  grist-mill.-- Gralll-molll.  n.     A 

1 1 1 1 1 1  nt <-  nuiili  whose  larvae  devour  grain  in 
granaries.—  Granary,  grun'a-ri,  n.  [L. 
granarium,  from  granum.]  A  storehouse 
for  gram  after  it  i.-  threshed.— G rail  He r- 
OUS,  gra-nifer  us,  a.  |  L.  graiinm,  and 
/.jo,  to  bear.]  Bearing  grain  or  seeds  like 
pain.— Graullorm.  granl-form,  a.  But. 
tunned   like   grains  of  corn.      Granixo- 

ronSi  gra  niv'o-rus,  a.    [L.  granum,  and 

VOTO.  t<>  eat.|  Bating  grain;  feeding  or 
subsisting  on  seeds. 

4a  rniii.  grant  A.  ISame  word  as  Dan.  ;/>"•», 
a  branch,  a  prong;  Icel.  greiti,  a  branch; 
akin  groin.]  A  tine,  prong,  or  spike;  pi.  a 
kind  of  harpoon  with  four  or  more  barbed 
points. 

<.r:il|>,  grap,  u.  [Same  as  D.  greep,  Dan. 
greb,  a  dung-fork;  akin  to  gripe,  grope.] 
A  dung-fork  or  fork  for  digging  potatoes. 

Graitll,  grath.n.  [Icel.  gn  ithi,  preparation, 
equipment,  greithr,  ready;  A.Sax.  gercede, 
trappings;  from  stem  of  nady,  with  particle 
ge-  prefixed.]  Apparatus,  equipments,  im- 
plements, or  accoutrements. 

Grallatores,  Gralhe,  gral-a-to'rez,gral'e, 
n.  pi.  [L.  grallce,  stilts,  grallator  (pi.  gralla- 
tores),  one  who  goes  on  stilts,  from  gradior, 
to  go.  Grade.]  An  order  of  birds  gene- 
rally characterized  by  very  long  legs,  long 
necks,  and  long  bills,  including  the  cranes, 
plovers,  snipes,  rails,  coots,  &c,  &c;  the 
waders. -Grallatorial,  gral-a-to'ri-al,  a. 
Pertaiuing  to  the  Grallatores. 

Grallocb,  gral'och,  v.t.  [Gael,  grealach, 
entrails.]  To  remove  the  entrails  from  a 
deer. 

Gram,  gram,  n.  The  name  of  a  chickpea 
extensively  cidtivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  used  as  food  and  fodder. 

Grainary,  Gramarye.t  n.  Magic,  mys- 
terious effects,  from  the  supposed  results  of 
Grammar.    Glamour. 

Grailiercy,  n.  Exclamation  for  grand 
merci,  God  give  you  great  reward;  as  good- 
bye, God  be  with  you. 

Gramineous,  Gramincal,  Grami- 
naceous, gra-min'e-us,  gra-min'e-al,  gram- 
i-na'shus,  a.  [L.  gramineus,  from  gramen, 
graminis,  grass.]  Like  or  pertaining  to 
grass  or  to  the  tribe  of  grasses.— Grami- 
nifolious,  gram'i-ni-fo"1i-us,a.  [L.folium, 
a  leaf.]  Bot  having  leaves  resembling  those 
of  grass.— Graminivorous,  gram-i-niv'- 
o-rus,  a.  [L.  voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or 
subsisting  on  grass,  as  oxen,  &c. 

Grammar,  gram'mar,  n.  [Fr.  grammaire, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.L.  form  gramm.aria, 
from  Gr.  gramma,  a  letter,  from  grapho,  to 
write  (whence  graphic,  &c).  Grave,  v.t.] 
The  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  use  of  language;  a  system  of 
general  principles  and  of  particular  rules 
for  speaking  or  writing  a  language;  a  book 
containing  such  principles  and  rules;  lan- 
guage as  regulated  by  rules  or  usage;  pro- 
priety of  speech  (to  violate  grammar;  good 
grammar,  bad  grammar,  correct  or  incorrect 
language);  a  treatise  on  the  elements  or 
principles  of  any  science;  an  outline  of  the 
principles  of  any  subject. — a.  Belonging  to 
or  contained  in  grammar. — Grammari- 
an, gram-ma'ri-an,  n.  One  versed  in  gram- 
mar. —  Grammatical,  Grammatic, 
gram-mat'i-kal,  gram-mat'ik,  a.  Belonging 
to  grammar;  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar.— Grammatically,  gram-mat'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  grammatical  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar.— Grammat- 
iclsm,  gram-mat'i-sizm,  n.  A  point  of 
grammar.— Grammaticize,  gram-mat'i- 
slz,  v.t.  To  render  grammatical.— Gram- 
mar-scliool,  n.  A  school  in  which  Latin 
and  Greek  are  more  especially  taught. 
Gramme,  gram,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  gramma, 
a  letter,  also  the  weight  of  a  scruple,  from 
grapho,  to  write.]  The  French  unit  of 
weight,  equivalent  to  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  water,  or  equal  to  15  43  grains. 
Gramophone,  gram'o-fon,  n.  [Gr.  gram- 
ma, letter,  phone,  sound.]  An  instrument 
on  the  phonographic  principle. 
Grampus,  gram'pus,  ».     [Sp.  gran  pez, 


from   I j.  [intmtix,  great,  and  piieis,  a  fish; 

oomp,  porpoise,  porput.]  A  marine  mammal 

of  the  dolphin  family,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  25  feet,  and  preys  on  fish ;  in 
secondary  sense,  a  person  who  snores. 

Granadllla,  gran-a-dil'la,  n.  [Sp.,  dim. 
of  granada,  a  pomegranate.]  The  fruit  of 
a  species  of  passion  flower  much  esteemed 
in  tropical  countries;  also  the  plant. 

Granary.    Under  Grain. 

Grand,  grand,  a.  [Fr.  grand,  from  L. 
grandit,  great,  grand,  seen  also  in  aggrOM- 
dizc]  Great;  illustrious;  high  in  power 
or  dignity;  noble;  splendid;  magnificent; 
principal  or  chief:  used  largely  in  compo- 
sition (grand- juror,  grand- master);  con- 
ceived or  expressed  with  great  dignity; 
implying  an  additional  or  second  genera- 
tion, as  in  (/remdfather,  grandchild,  &c. — 
Gramlam,  gran 'dam,  n.  [Grand  and 
dame.]  An  old  woman;  a  grandmother. — 
Grand-aunt, n.  The  aunt  of  one's  father 
or  mother.— Grandchild,  grand'ehild,  n. 
A  son's  or  daughter's  child  or  offspring  — 
Granddaughter,  grand'dft-ter,  n.  The 
daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter.— Grand- 
father, grand'fa-THer,  n.  A  father's  or 
mother's  father.— Grandmother.grand'- 
muTH-er,  n.  A  father's  or  mother's  mother. 
— Grand-nephew,  n.  The  grandson  of 
abrotheror sister.— Grand-niece,  n.  The 
granddaughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. — 
Grandparent,  grand 'pa -rent,  n.  The 
parent  of  a  parent.— Grandslre,  grand'- 
sir,  n.  A  grandfather;  any  ancestor  pre- 
ceding a  father.— Grandson,  grand'sun, 
n.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter.— Grand- 
nncle,  n.  The  uncle  of  one's  father  or 
mother.— Grand-duke,  n.  The  title  of 
the  sovereign  of  several  of  the  states  of 
Germany;  also  applied  to  members  of  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia.  —  Grandee, 
gran-de',  n.  [Sp.  grande,  a  nobleman.]  In 
Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank;  hence 
a  nobleman  or  man  of  high  rank  in  general. 
—Grandeur,  grand'yer,  a.  [Fr.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  grand.— Gran- 
diloquence, gran-dil'o-kwens,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  grandiloquent. — Gran- 
diloquent, Grandiloquous,  gran- 
dil'o-kwent,  gran-dil'o-kwus,  a.  [L.  gran- 
diloquens,  grandiloquus —  grandis,  and  lo- 
quor,  to  speak.]  Speaking  in  a  lofty  style; 
expressed  in  high-sounding  words;  bom- 
bastic; pompous.— Grandiose,  gran'di-os, 
a.  [Fr.]  Impressive  from  inherent  gran- 
deur; imposing;  commonly,  aiming  at  or 
affecting  grandeur;  grandiloquent;  bom- 
bastic; turgid.— Grandiosity,  gran-di- 
os'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grandiose. 
Grand -juror,  n.  A  member  of  a  grand- 
jury.  —  Grand-jury,  n.  A  jury  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  if  they  see 
just  cause,  to  find  a  true  bill  against  them. 
—Grandly,  grand'li,  adv.  In  a  grand  or 
lofty  manner.— Grandness,  grand'nes,  n. 
Grandeur;  greatness  with  beauty;  magni- 
ficence.—Grand-piano,  n.  A  large  kind 
of  piano,  of  great  compass  and  strength, 
usually  flat  instead  of  upright.— Grand- 
seignior,  n.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey. — 
Grand-stand,  n.  An  elevated  erection 
on  a  race-course  or  the  like,  whence  a  good 
view  can  be  obtained.— Grand-vizier,  n. 
The  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Grange,  granj,  n.  [Fr.  grange,  a  barn, 
from  L.L.  granea,  granica,  a  barn,  from 
L.  granum,  grain.  Grain.]  A  farm,  with 
the  dwelling-house,  stables,  barns,  &c;  the 
dwelling  of  a  yeoman  or  gentleman-farmer; 
in  the  United  States  a  kind  of  trades-union 
among  farmers. 

Graniferous.    Under  Grain. 

Granilite,  gran'i-llt,  n.  [L.  granum,  a 
grain,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  Indeter- 
minate granite;  granite  that  contains  more 
than  three  constituent  parts. 

Granite,  gran'it,  n.  [Fr.  granit,  from  It. 
granito,  lit.  grained  stone,  from  L.  granum, 
a  grain.  Grain.]  An  unstratified  rock, 
one  of  the  most  abundant  in  the  earth's 
crust,  composed  generally  of  grains  or 
crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  united 
without  regular  arrangement.—  Granitel, 
Granitelle,   gran'i-tel,    n.      A   sort    of 


granitic  rock  containing  only  two  constitu- 
ent parts,  as  quartz  and  felspar,  or  quarts 
and  hornblende.  — Granitic,  Granlti- 
cal,  gra-nit'ik,  gra-nit'i-kal,  a.  Of  or  per 
taming  to  granite;  having  the  nature  of 
granite;  consisting  of  granite. — Granlti- 
licatiou,  gra-nit'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
process  of  neing  formed  into  granite.  — 
Granltlforiii,  gra-nit'i  form,  a.  Resem- 
bling granite  in  structure.  — Granltlfy, 
gra-nit'i-fl,  v.t.  To  form  into  granite.  — 
Granitlne,  gran'i-tin,  n.  A  granitic  ag- 
gregate of  three  species  of  minerals,  not 
the  same  as  in  ordinary  granite  Grani- 
toid, gran'i-toid,  a.    Resembling  granite 

Granlvorous.    Under  Grain. 

Graiiiiam.gran'ain,'//.  A  grandam.  Under 
Granx>. 

Grant,  grant,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  graanter, 
graunter,  craanter,  creanter,  to  promise, 
to  agree,  to  guarantee,  from  (hypothetical) 
L.L.  credentare,  to  make  to  believe  or  trust, 
from  L.  credens,  pp.  of  credo,  to  believe. 
Creed.]  To  transfer  the  title  or  possession 
of;  to  convey,  give,  or  make  over;  to  bestow 
or  confer,  particularly  in  answer  to  prayer 
or  request;  to  admit  as  true  though  not 
proved;  to  allow;  to  yield;  to  concede.— 
v.i.  To  make  a  grant;  to  consent  (Shak.).— 
n.  The  act  of  granting,  bestowing,  or  con- 
ferring; the  thing  granted  or  bestowed.— 
Grant  aide,  gran'ta-bl,  o.  Capable  of 
being  granted  or  conveyed.  —  Grantee, 
gran-te',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  grant 
or  conveyance  is  made.— G ranter,  gran'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  grants.— Grantor,  gran'- 
tor,  n.  Law,  the  person  who  makes  a  grant 
or  conveyance. 

Granular,  Granulary,  gran'u-ler, 
gran'u-la-ri,  a.  [From  L.  granum,  grain. 
Grain.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  gran- 
ules or  grains.— Gran ularly,  gran'u-ler- 
li,  adv.  In  a  granular  form.— Granulate, 
gran'u-lat,  v.t.  —  granulated,  granulating. 
[Fr.  granuler.]  To  form  into  grains  or  small 
masses;  to  raise  in  granules  or  small  asperi- 
ties; to  make  rough  on  the  surface. — v.i.  To 
collect  or  be  formed  into  grains;  to  become 
granular.— Granulation,  gran-u-la'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  granulating ;  a  reducing  to 
the  form  of  small  grains;  surg.  a  process 
by  which  little  granular  fleshy  bodies  form 
on  sores  when  healing;  the  fleshy  grains 
themselves.— Granule,  gran'ul,  tj.  [Fr., 
dim.  from  L.  granum,  a  grain.]  A  little 
grain ;  a  small  particle ;  a  minute  round 
body  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  — 
Granuliferons,  gran-u-lif  er-us,  a.  Bear- 
ing grains  or  granules. — Graiiuliform, 
gran'u-li-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
granules.  —  Granulous,  gran'u-lus,  a. 
Abounding  with  granules.  —  Granulite, 
gran'u-llt,  n.    A  fine-grained  granitic  rock. 

Grape,  grap,  n.  [O.Fr.  grape,  grape,  Mod. 
Fr.  grappe,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  originally 
a  hook  (a  cluster  of  grapes  being  hooked 
or  hung  together),  from  O.G.  krapfe,  a 
hook;  akin  to  grab,  grapple,  gripe,  &c.]  A 
single  berry  of  the  vine;  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  which  yields  wine;  milit.  grape-shot. 
—Sour  grapes,  things  professedly  despised 
because  they  are  beyond  our  reach:  from 
^Esop's  fable  of  'The  Fox  and  the  Grapes'. 
—Grapery,  gra'per-i,  n.  A  place  where 
grapes  are  grown;  a  vinery.  —  Grape- 
fruit, n.  The  forbidden -fruit  or  shad- 
dock.—Grape-shot,  n.  Iron  halls  held 
in  a  frame  and  fired  from  a  cannon.  - 
Grape-Stone,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  of 
the  grape.— Grape-sugar,  n.  A  variety 
of  sugar  from  grapes;  glucose.— Grape- 
vine, n.  The  vine  that  bears  grapes.— 
Grapy,  gra'pi,  a.  Composed  of  or  resem- 
bling grapes. 

Graph,  graf,  n.  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write.]  A 
diagram  representing  the  relation  between 
two  varying  magnitudes  by  means  of  a 
curve  referred  to  fixed  axes.— Grapni*-. 
Graphical,  graf'ik,  graf'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  art  of  writing,  engraving,  01 
delineating;  written;  pictorial;  describing 
with  accuracy  or  vividly;  vivid;  portraying 
in  vivid  and  expressive  language.— Graphu 
granite,  a  variety  of  granite  which  when 
cut  in  one  direction  exhibits  markr.igs  it 
sembling  Hebrew  characters.  —  Grapni- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      ine,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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rnllv     in   l-kal  li.  adv.      In  n  graphla 
Banner       GrnnhieneHa,   Graphical- 

in  ss  .  graf  i  k;il  nes,  n.   The 

graphic  t.rupllitC. 

[Gr.  i/mijiW,  i"  write,  bein 
him  pencils  I  *  >ne  of  t  lie  tonus  under  which 
garboa  oooura,  made  into  pencils,  and  called 
ibago  and  Black-lead.    Grauuo- 
IttC,  graf  o  lit.  11      |Gr.  lithos,  a  ■tone.]    A 
rpeotes  of  slate  suitable  for  writing  00.- 
flraphotype,  graf'o  tip,  n.    A  dp 
whi.ti  ■  drawing  made  on  a  chalky  surface 
with  special  ink  forma  a  relief  for  printing. 

irnuucl.  grap'nel,  a.  |Dim.  from  iv 
a  grapnel;  Of  sumo  origin  as 
V  small  anchor  with  four  or  five 
claws,  used  to  hold  boats  or  small 
1  grappling  iron. 
[nipple,  grapl,  v  t.  grappled,  grappling. 
Directly  from  O.Fr.  grappil,  a  grapnel; 
•>r  from  grab  or  gripe?]  To  lay  fast  hold 
>n,  either  with  the  hands  or  with  hooks; 
;o  seize  and  hold.-  V.i.  To  contend  in  close 
Ight,  as  wrestlers.  —  To  grapple  with,  to 
MMtend  with;  to  struggle  with;  to  confront 
lol.lly  11.  A  close  seizure  or  hug;  the 
STOBtler's  hold;  close  fight  or  encounter;  a 
100k  by  which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
<;rnppllug-lroil,  n.  An  instrument 
xxuistfng  of  four  or  more  iron  claws  for 
prappUng  and  holding  fast. 
rap  to  lite,  grap'to-llt,  n.  [Gr.  graptos, 
vritten,  inscribed,  and  lithos,  stone.]  A 
ossil  of  various  species  presenting  a  general 
eseniblance  to  pens  or  quills. 
rasp,  grasp,  v.t.  [From  stem  of  grope, 
thy.  or  <jrab;  comp.  G.  grapsen,  to  snatch, 
nun  O.Gr,  grappen,  grabben.]  To  seize  and 
lold  by  the  fingers  or  arms;  to  lay  hold  of; 

0  take  possession  of;  to  seize  by  the  intel- 
ect;  to  comprehend. — v.i.  To  make  a  clutch 
r  catch;  to  gripe. — To  grasp  at,  to  catch 
,t;  to  try  to  seize.—  n.  The  grip  or  seizure 
f  the  hand;  reach  of  the  arms;  hence,  the 
ower  of  seizing  and  holding;  forcible  pos- 
ession;  power  of  the  intellect  to  seize  and 
omprehend;  wide-reaching  power  of  intel- 
;ct.— Graspable,  gras'pa-bl,  a.  Capable 
f  being  grasped.— Grasper,  gras'per,  n. 
)ne  who  or  that  which  grasps. — Grasp- 
lig,  gras'ping,  a.  Covetous;  rapacious; 
varicious;  greedy;  miserly. — Grasping- 
y,  gras'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  grasping  manner. 
rass,  gras,  n,  [A. Sax.  grces,  goers— Goth, 
eel.  D.  and  G.  gras,  Dan.  gross,  Sw.  grds; 
robably  akin  to  grow  and  green.]  In  com- 
lon  usage  (aud  without  a  plural),  herbage; 
tie  verdurous  covering  of  the  soil;  also  any 
laut  of  the  family  to  which  belong  the 
rain-yielding  and  pasture  plants.— China 
rass,  a  Chinese  plant  of  the  nettle  family, 
■om  the  fibre  of  which  grass-cloth  is  made. 
-Esparto  grass.  Esparto.— v.t.  To  cover 
ith  grass;  to  furnish  with  grass;  to  bleach 
11  the  grass.— Grass-cloth,  n.  An  ori- 
atal  cloth  made  from  the  fibre  of  China 
rass,  &c.— Grass-green,  a.  Green  like 
le  colour  of  grass.— Grass-grown,  a. 
vergrown  with  grass.  —  Grasshopper, 
ras'hop-er,  n.  A  leaping  orthopterous  in- 
set allied  to  the  locusts,  commonly  living 
mong  grass.— Grassiness,  gras'i-nes,  n. 
he  condition  of  being  grassy.— Grass- 
and,  n.  Land  kept  perpetually  under 
rass.— Grass-oil,  n.    A  fragrant  Indian 

1  procured  from  certain  scented  grasses. 
Grass-tree,  n.  An  Australian  plant  of 
ie  lily  family,  having  shrubby  stems  with 
ifts  of  long  grass- like  wiry  foliage.— 
-rass -widow,  n.  [Originally  grace- 
idon;  a  widow  by  courtesy.]  Formerly, 
1  unmarried  woman  who  had  a  child:  now 
iplied  to  a  wife  temporarily  separated 
om  her  husband.— Grasswrach,  gras'- 
tk,  n.  A  genus  of  grass-like  marine  plants 
ldely  distributed  on  various  coasts.  — 
rassy,  gras'i,  a.  Covered  with  grass; 
xmuding  with  grass;  resembling  grass. 
'assum,  gras'um,  n.  A  fine  paid  by  a 
nant  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease. 

'»?*•  ^t,  n.  [It.  grata,  a  grate,  lattice, 
utile,  from  L.L.  grata,  crata,  L.  crates, 
hurdle.  Crate.]  A  series  of  parallel  or 
oss  bars,  with  interstices;  a  kind  of  lattice- 
"*;  a  grating;  a  metallic  receptacle  for 
>«nng   burning    fuel,   and    formed    to  a 


•steal  <>i  t-    t>> 

furnlah  e ith  1  grata  or  grata  bo  UJ  In  01 
oorer  with  wratlna.  gi  • 

a  A  paititioii  or  frame  <>i  parallel  or  oroM 
ban 

(irate,   tfrfU,   v.t. --grated,   grating.     [O.Fr 

grater,  Fr.  grafter,  t>>  scratch,  bo  nib;  fr«»m 
the  Teubonto;  oomp,  <>  n  <;.  oAraedn,  G. 
fcrotaen,  bo  scratch;  Dan.  kratU,  kradte,  to 
■oratch;  B,  •orotoaj  To  rub  hard  or  roughly 
together,  us  ■  body  with  a  rough  surface 
against  another  body;  bo  wear  away  in  small 

particles   by  rubbing  with  anything  rough 

or  Indented;  bo  offend  or  irritate,    v.i.  To 

rub  roughly  with  the  surface  Id  contact  (a 
body groitet upon  another);  to  have  a  galling 

or  annoying  effect  (to  gratt  upon  thu  feel- 
ings); to  make  a  harsh  sound  by  friction; 
to  sound  disagreeably.— Grater,  gra'ter, 
7i.  One  who  or  that  which  grates.  -Gra- 
ting, gra'tiug,  j>.  and  a.  Irritating;  harsh. 
— n.  The  harsh  sound  or  the  feeling  caused 
by  strong  attrition  or  rubbing— Grating- 
ly, adv.  In  a  grating  manner. 
Grateful,  grat'fql,  a.  [From  O.Fr.  grat. 
L.  gratus,  pleasing,  and  E.  adjectival  term, 
ful.  Grace.]  Having  a  due  sense  of  bene- 
fits; having  kind  feelings  and  thankfulness 
toward  one  from  whom  a  favour  has  been 
received ;  expressing  gratitude ;  indicative 
of  gratitude;  affording  pleasure;  agreeable; 
pleasing  to  the  taste  or  the  intellect;  grati- 
fying.—Gratefully,  grat'ful-li,  adv.  In 
a  grateful  manner.— Gratefulness,  grat'- 
ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
grateful.  —  Gratitude,  grat'i-tud,  n. 
[L.L.  gratitudo.]  The  feeling  of  one  who 
is  grateful;  a  warm  and  friendly  emotion 
awakened  by  a  favour  received;  thank- 
fulness. 

G  ratio  illation,  gra-tik'u-la"shon,  n.  [Fr. 
graticulation,  L.  craticula,  dim.  of  crates, 
a  hurdle,  wicker-work.  Grate,  n.]  The 
division  of  a  design  or  drawing  into  squares, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  copy  of  it  in 
larger  or  smaller  dimensions. — Graticule, 
grat'i-kul,  n.  [Fr.)  A  design  or  drawing  so 
divided. 

Gratify,  grat'i-fl,  v.t.— gratified,  gratify- 
ing. [Fr.  gratifier,  L.  gratificor  —  gratus, 
pleasant,  agreeable,  and  facio,  to  make. 
Grateful.]  To  please;  to  give  pleasure 
to;  to  indulge,  delight,  humour,  satisfy.— 
Gratification,  grat'ifi-ka"shon,  n.  [L. 
gratification  The  act  of  gratifying  or 
pleasing;  that  which  affords  pleasure;  en- 
joyment ;  satisfaction ;  delight.  —  Grati- 
fier, grat'i-fi-er,  n.  One  who  gratifies. 
Gratis,  gra'tis,  adv.  [L.,  from  gratia,  fa- 
vour. Grace.]  For  nothing;  freely;  with- 
out recompense  (to  give  a  thing  gratis).— 
a.  Given  or  done  for  nothing, 
Gratitude.  Under  Grateful. 
Gratuitous,  gra-tu'i-tus,  a.  [L.  gratuitut, 
from  gratus,  pleasing,  agreeable.  Grate- 
ful, Grace.]  Given  without  an  equiva- 
lent or  recompense;  free;  voluntary;  not  re- 
quired, called  for,  or  warranted  by  the 
circumstances;  adopted  or  asserted  with- 
out any  good  ground  (a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion). —  Gratuitously,  gra-tu'i-tus-li, 
adv.  In  a  gratuitous  manner.— Gratui- 
tousness, gra-tu'i-tus-nes,r<,.— Gratuity, 
gra-tu'i-ti,  n.  A  free  gift;  a  present;  a  dona- 
tion. 

Gratnlate,tgrat'u-lat,  v.t.  gratulated,  g  a- 
tulating.  [L.  gratulor,  gratulatus,  from 
gratus,  pleasing,  agreeable.  Grace.]  To 
salute  with  declarations  of  joy;  to  congratu- 
late.— Gratulant,  grat'u-lant,  a.  Con- 
gratulatory. —  Graf  ulation,  grat-u-la'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  gratulatio.]  Congratulation. 
— Gratnlatory,  grat'fi-la-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
gratulatory.— n.  A  congratulation. 

Granwache,    Graywacke. 

Gravamen,  gra-va'men,  n.  [L.,  from 
gravo,  to  weigh  down,  from  gravis,  heavy. 
Grave,  a.]  That  part  of  an  accusation 
which  weighs  most  heavily  against  the  ac- 
cused; ground  or  burden  of  complaint  in 
general. 

Grave,  grav,  v.t. — graved  (pret.),  graven  or 
graved  (pp.),  graving  (ppr.).  [A.Sax.  gra- 
fan.  to  dig,  to  grave  or  carve  =  D.  graven 
Dan.  grave,  Icel.  grafa,  G.  graben,  to  dig, 


1     fraJMm,  t"  nimra 

It.    mi  He.  ) 

an out .  bo  form  01 

with  .1  tool;  bo  delineate  by  out 
gravi  ,  |,iv     Grai  if 

gra'ver,  a,    One  win 
an  engraving  book  ■  burin. 
Crave,  grav,  n     [A  i  u   >n«f,  a  grave,  a 
brenoh,  from  stem  of  ■n<tjli„,  to  dig  01  grave 
Dan.  araf,  [oel       $/,  i  >  < .    grab, 

Etna,  groo,  a  grave    cuavk,  to  carve.]  An 
excavation  in  the  earth  In  which  .. 
human  bodj  L  di  hem  e,  an 

of  Interment  .    ■   bomb .    ■   w  puli 
Grave  -  clothes,  a.  pi      i 
which  the  dead  are  Infa  rred       6rai  «•  • 
digger,  n.    One  whose  oooupatioo  ib  to 
dig    graves.  —  Grat  Hess,    grav'li 
Without    a    grave;    unburied.       tirave- 
stone,  n.      A  stone  placed  at   %  grave  as 

a  monument  bo  the  rload     GrnTC-yeid, 

n.     A  yard  or  inclosure  for  the  Interment 
of  the  dead. 

Grave,  grav,  v.t.   [From  bbeoftRx* ordran 

of  melted  tallow  with  which  ibipa'  hull, 
were  formerly  smeared.]  To  oleau  ■  ship's 
bottom  of  sea-weeds,  &c,  and  pay  it  over 
with  pitch  or  tar. —Graves,  Greaves, 
gravz,  grevz,  n.  pi.  lL.(i.  graven,  Dan 
grever,  G.  grieben,  graves;  hence  also  gravy.  ] 
The  insoluble  parts  of  tallow  gathered  from 
the  melting-pots. —  Graving-dock,  n. 
Under  Dock. 

Grave,  grav,  a.  [Fr.  grave,  from  L.  gravis, 
heavy  (whence  also  grief,  aggravate,  gravid, 
gravitate);  allied  to  Gr.  barys,  heavy,  baros, 
weight  (in  barometer);  Skr.  guru,  heavy.] 
Solemn;  serious:  opposed  to  light  or  jovial; 
plain;  not  showy;  important;  momentous; 
having  a  serious  and  interesting  import; 
mus.  low;  depressed:  opposed  to  sharp, 
acute,  or  high.— Gravely,  grav'li,  adv.  fu 
a  grave  manner.— GraveneHS,  grav'nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  grave; 
gravity. 

Gravel,  grav'el,  n.  [Fr.  gravele,  from  O.Fr. 
grave,  sand  or  gravel,  from  the  Celtic; 
Armor,  grouan,  sand;  W.  grou,  pebbles, 
coarse  gravel.]  Small  stones  or  very  small 
pebbles  collectively;  small  stones,  sand,  &c, 
combined;  pathol.  small  concretions  or 
calculi  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  the  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  such  concretions.— v.t. 
—  gravelled,  gravelling.  To  cover  with 
gravel;  to  cause  to  stick  in  the  sand  or 
gravel;  hence,  to  perplex  and  bring  to  an 
intellectual  standstill;  to  puzzle;  to  hurt 
the  foot  of  (a  horse)  by  gravel  lodged  under 
the  shoe. —  Gravel-blind,  a.  [A  mis- 
taken coinage,  as  in  Shak.,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii,  2,  38,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
of  sand-blind,  i.e.  half-blind,  A.S.  sdm, 
semi-blind.]  More  blind  than  sand-blind  and 
less  than  stone-blind.  —  Gravel  1  iness, 
grav'el-i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  gravelly. 
—Gravelling,  grav'el-ing,  n.  The  act 
of  laying  down  gravel;  the  gravel  itself.— 
Gravelly,  grav'el-i,  a.  Abounding  with 
gravel;  consisting  of  gravel.— Gravel-pit, 
n.  A  pit  from  which  gravel  isdug.— Gravel- 
walk,  n.    A  walk  covered  with  gravel. 

Graven,  gra'vn,  pp.  of  grave,  to  carve. 

Graveolent,  gra-ve'o-lent,  a.  [L.  grareo- 
lens,  graveolentis— gravis,  heavy,  and  oleo, 
to  smell.]  Sending  forth  a  strong  and 
offensive  smell.— Graveolenee,  gra-ve'6- 
lens,  n.    A  strong  offensive  smell. 

Graves.  Under  Grave,  to  clean  a  ship's 
bottom. 

Gravid,  grav'id,  a.  [L,  gravidus,  from 
gravis,  heavy.  Grave,  a.]  Being  with 
child,  pregnant.  —  Gravida! ion  Gra- 
vidity, grav-i-da'shon,  gra-vid'i-ti,  n. 
Pregnancy;  impregnation. 

Gravlgrade,  grav'i-grad,  n.  [L.  gravis, 
heavy,  and  gradus,  a  step.]  An  animal 
that  moves  slowly,  more  especially  a  huge 
fossil  animal,  as  the  megatherium,  mylo- 
don,  &c. 

Gravimeter,  gra-vim'et-er,  n.  [L.  gravis, 
heavy,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  whether  liquid  or  solid, 
as  a  hydrometer. 
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Graving-dock.    Under  Grave  (to  dean 

a  ship's  bottom)  mill  Dock. 

Gravitate,  grav'i-tat,  v.t.  —  gravitated, 
gravitating.  [Fr.  graviter,  from  L.  aravir 
tas,  from  gravis,  heavy.  Qbavb,  a],  To 
bo  affected  by  gravitation;  to  move  under 
tbo  Influence  of  gravitation;  fig,  to  have  a 

tendency  towards  Home  attracting  Influ- 
ence.—Gravitation,  grav-i  ta'shon.  n. 
The  act  of  gravitating  or  tending  to  a 
centre  of  attraction;  the  force  by  which 
bodies  are  drawn,  or  by  which  they  lend 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  other 
centre,  or  the  effect  of  that  force. —  Gra- 
\  national  units,  n.  Units  of  force, 
work,  &c,  which  depend  on  the  value  of 
gravity,  and  thus  vary  from  place  to  place 
on  the  earth's  surface.  See  Absolute 
Units.  —  Gravltatlvc,  grav'i-ta-tiv,  a. 
Causing  to  gravitate  or  tend  to  a  centre. 
— Gravity,  grav'i-ti,  n,  The  state  or 
character  of  being  grave ;  solemnity  of  de- 
portment, character,  or  demeanour;  seri- 
ousness; weight  or  weightiness;  enormity 
(the  gravity  of  an  offence);  the  force  which 
causes  a  mass  of  matter  to  tend  toward 
a  centre  of  attraction,  especially  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  the  force  by  which  the 
planets  mutually  attract  each  other  and 
are  attracted  towards  the  sun;  centripetal 
force.— Centre  of  gravity.  "Under  Centre. 
—Specific  gravity,  the  relative  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  body  or  substance  considered 
with  regard  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  pure  distilled  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62a  Fahr.,  which  is  reckoned 
unity. 

Gravy,  gra'vi,  n.  [From  graves,  greaves, 
the  dregs  of  melted  tallow.  Grave,  to 
clean  a  ship's  bottom.]  The  fat  and  other 
liquid  matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in  cook- 
ing, accompanying  the  meat  when  served 
up;  dripping. 

Gray,  Grey,  gra,  a.  [A.Sax.  graeg  =  D. 
graauw,  I  eel.  grdr,  Dan.  graa,  G.  qrau, 
gray;  other  connections  are  unknown.]  Of 
the  colour  of  hair  whitened  by  age;  hoary; 
white  with  a  mixture  of  black ;  of  the  colour 
of  ashes;  having  gray  hairs;  old;  mature 
(gray  experience).— Gray  cotton,  gray  goods, 
a  commercial  name  for  unbleached  and 
undyed  cotton  cloth.— n.  A  gray  colour;  a 
dull  or  neutral  tint;  an  animal  of  a  gray 
colour,  as  a  horse.— Gray-beard,  Grey- 
beard, ».  A  man  with  a  gray  beard;  an 
old  man;  a  large  earthen  jar  or  bottle  for 
holding  liquor.  —  Grayish,  gra'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  gray;  gray  in  a  moderate  degree. 
—Grayling,  gra'ling,  n.  [From  the  sil- 
very gray  of  its  back  and  sides.]  A  fish  of 
the  salmon  family,  16  or  18  inches  in  length, 
found  in  streams  in  the  north  of  Europe.— 
Grayly,  Greyly,  gra'li,  adv.  With  a 
gray  colour  or  colours;  with  a  gray  tinge.— 
Grayness,  Greyness,  gra'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  gray.— Gray-owl, 
n.  The  tawny  owl,  a  common  British 
species.— Gray  -  pease,  n.  pi.  Common 
pease  in  a  dried  state.— Gray-Stone,  n. 
A  grayish  or  greenish  compact,  volcanic 
rock— Gravwacke,  Gvanwacke,  gra- 
wak'e,  grou-wak'e,  n.  [G.  grauwacke—grau, 
gray,  and  wacke,  a  kind  of  rock.l  A  kind 
of  sandstone  in  which  grains  or  fragments 
of  various  minerals  or  rocks  are  embedded 
in  an  indurated  matrix,  which  may  be 
siliceous  or  argillaceous.— Gray-wether, 
n.  A  large  boulder  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone. 

Grayhound.  Greyhound. 
Graze,  graz,  v.t.— grazed,  grazing.  [Per- 
haps from  the  combined  influence  of  grate, 
to  rub,  and  rase;  or  perhaps  originally 
meaning  to  skim  along  the  grass,  from 
grass,  like  graze,  to  pasture.]  To  rub  or 
touch  lightly  in  passing,  as  a  missile  does; 
to  brush  lightly  the  surface  of.— v.i  To  pass 
so  as  to  touch  or  rub  lightly.—  n.  The  act  of 
grazing;  a  slight  rub  or  brush. 
Graze,  graz,  v.t.— grazed,  grazing.  [A.Sax. 
grasian,  to  graze  or  feed,  from  grozs,  grass; 
comp.  D.  grazen,  to  graze,  and  gras,  grass, 
G.  grasen  and  gras.]  To  feed  or  supply 
with  growing  grass;  to  furnish  pasture  for; 
to  feed  on;  to  eat  from  the  ground.— v.t. 
To  eat  grass;  to  feed  on  growing  herbage.— 


11.  The  act  of  grazing  or  feeding  on  grass.— 
Grazer,  gra'zer,  n.  Cue  that  grazes. 
Grazier,  gra'zher,  n.  One  who  grazes  or 
pastures  cattle  for  the  market;  a  farmer 
who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle.— Grazing, 
gra'y.ing,  »,  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass; 
a  pasture. 

Grease,  gres.  n.  [Fr.  graisse,  O.Fr.  grease, 
from  L.  ci-assus,  fat,  gross,  whence  E. 
crass;  akin  Gael.  c7-eis,  fat.)  Animal  fat 
in  a  soft  state;  particularly  the  fatty  matter 
of  land  animals,  as  distinguished  from  the 
oily  matter  of  marine  animals;  farriery, 
a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  a  horses's 
legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of  oily 
matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin.— v.t.  (grez 
or  gres).  —  greased,  greasing.  To  smear, 
anoint,  or  daub  with  grease  or  fat.  — 
Greasily,  gre'zi-li,  adv.  In  a  greasy 
manner.— Greaslness,  gro'zi-nes,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  greasy.— Greasy, 
gre'zi,  a.  Composed  of  or  characterized  by 
grease;  fatty;  unctuous;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  fat  or  grease;  seemingly  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  as  some  minerals;  gross; 
indecent;  farriery,  affected  with  the  disease 
called  grease. 

Great,  grat,  a.  [A.Sax.  gredt  =  L.G.  andD. 
groot,  G.  gross,  great;  perhaps  allied  to  L. 
grandis.]  Large  in  bulk,  surface,  or  linear 
dimensions;  of  wide  extent;  big;  large  in 
number;  numerous;  large,  extensive,  or  un- 
usual in  degree;  long  continued;  of  long  du- 
ration; important;  weighty;  involving  im- 
portant interests;  holding  an  eminent  or 
prominent  position  in  respect  of  mental  en- 
dowments or  acquirements,  virtue,  or  vice, 
rank,  office,  power,  or  the  like;  eminent; 
distinguished;  celebrated;  notorious;  of 
elevated  sentiments;  generous;  noble;  on 
an  extensive  scale;  sumptuous;  magnifi- 
cent; wonderful;  sublime;  grand;  pregnant; 
teeming;  filled;  denoting  a  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity in  the  ascending  or  descending 
line  (great  grandfather).  —  Great  circle. 
Under  Circle.— The  great,  pi.  the  power- 
ful, the  rich,  the  distinguished,  persons  of 
rank  and  position.— Greatcoat,  grat'kot, 
n.  An  overcoat;  a  topcoat.  —  Great- 
hearted, a.  High-spirited;  magnanimous. 
Greatly,  grat'li,  adv.  In  a  great  manner 
or  degree.— Greatness,  grat'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  great;  magnitude; 
dignity;  eminence;  distinguished  rank  or 
position;  nobleness. 

Greave,  grev,  ?i.  [Fr.  greve,  armour  for 
the  leg;  Sp.  and  Pg.  greba,  probably  of  Ar. 
origin.]  Armour  worn  on  the  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  across  the  back  of 
which  it  was  buckled. 

Greaves.  Under  Grave,  to  clean  a  ship's 
bottom. 

Grebe,  greb,  n.  [Fr.  grebe,  from  Armor. 
krib,  W.  crib,  a  comb,  a  crest,  one  variety 
having  a  crest.]  An  aquatic  bird  of  various 
species,  having  no  tail,  toes  separate,  but 
broadly  fringed  by  a  membrane,  and  legs 
set  so  far  back  that  on  land  it  assumes  the 
upright  position  of  the  penguin. 
Grecian,  gre'shan,  a.  [Greek.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Greece;  Greek.  —  n.  A  native  of 
Greece,  or  a  person  of  the  Greek  race;  one 
versed  in  the  Greek  language;  boy  in  the 
sixth  form  at  Christ's  Hospital,  preparing  for 
the  universities.  —  Grecism,  gre'sizm,  n. 
An  idiom  of  the  Greek  language.— Grecize, 
gre'siz,  v.t.—grecized,  grecizing.  To  render 
Grecian:  to  translate  into  Greek.— v.i.  To 
speak  the  Greek  language. 
Greedy,  gre'di,  a.  [A.Sax.  gridig,  graedig 
=  Goth.  gredags,  Icel.  grdthugr,  Dan.  graa- 
dig,  D.  gretig,  greedy.  Hence  greed,  which 
is  quite  a  modern  word  in  English  =  Icel. 
grdthr,  Goth,  gredus,  hunger.]  Having  a 
keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink;  ravenous; 
voracious;  very  fond  of  eating;  gluttonous; 
having  a  keen  desire  for  anything;  covetous 
(greedy  of  gain).— Greed,  gred,  n.  An  eager 
desire  or  longing;  greediness.— Greedily, 
gre'di-li,  adv.  In  a  greedy  manner;  vora- 
ciously; eagerly.— Greediness,  gre'di-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  greedy. 
Greek,  grek,  a.  [Fr.  grec,  L.  grcecus,  Greek, 
from  the  Graikoi,  an  insignificant  tribe  of 
ancient  north-western  Greece.]    Pertaining 


to    Greece.  —  Greek    <'aleii<ls,   n.    A 

supposed  date,  that  never  occurs,  for  paj 
incut,  &c,  there  being  calends  only  in  tin- 
Roman  calendar.  —  Greek  Church,  the  eat 
church  which  separated  from  the  Roman 
or  western   church   in   the   ninth   century, 
and  comprises  (he  great  hulk  of  the  Chrin 
tians  of  Russia,  Greece,  Rou mania,  Turkey, 
Sic— Greek  fire,  a  combustible  preparation, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  asphalt,  nitre,  and  sulphur— n.  ' 
A  native  of  Greece;  the  language  of  Greece. 
— Greekish,    grek'ish,    a.      Peculiar   to 
Greece;  Greek.— Greek  line  grek'ling,  n. 
A  little  Greek;  a  Greek  of  little  importance 
or  repute. 

Green,  gren,  a.    [A.Sax.  qrine  -  Dan.  and 
Sw.   gron,   Icel.   grcenn,  G.   griin;    akin  to 
grow;  L.  holus,  olus,  green  vegetables;  (ir. 
chloi,  a  young  shoot,  chloros,  pale  green; 
Skr.  hari,  green.]    Of  the  colour  of  grass 
or    herbage    and    plants   when    growing; 
emerald;    verdant;    new;   fresh;    recent; 
fresh  and  vigorous;  flourishing;  undecayed 
(a  green  old  age);   containing  its  natural 
juices;  not  dry;  not  seasoned;  unripe,  im- 
mature   (green   fruit);    immature   in    age; 
young;  raw;  inexperienced;  easily  imposed 
upon.— Green  cloth  (Board  of),  a  board  or 
court   that    formerly    had    jurisdiction  in 
matters  connected  with  the  English  sove- 
reign's household,  sitting  at  a  table  covered 
with    green    cloth.  —  Green   tea,   tea  of  a 
greenish  colour  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  leaves  are  treated  and  having  a  peculiar 
flavour.—  Green  turtle,  the  turtle  of  which 
the  soup  is  made.— Green  vitriol,  a  name 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  crystallized  form. 
— n.  A  green  colour;  a  grassy  plain  or  plat; 
a   piece  of  ground  covered  with  verdant 
herbage;  a  name  of  several  pigments;  pi. 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants  used 
in  cookery,  especially  certain  plants  of  the 
cabbage  kind.— v.t.  To  make  green.—  v  i.  To 
grow  green. —Greenback,  gren'bak,  n. 
A  note  belonging  to  the  paper-money  of  the 
United  States,   first  issued  in  1862,  from 
the  back  of  the  notes  being  of  a  green 
colour.— Green-crop,  n.    A  crop  that  is 
used  in  its  growing  or  unripe  state,  as  clover, 
grass,   turnips,    potatoes,    &c.  —  Green- 
earth,  n.    A  species  of  earth  or  mineral 
substance  used  by  artists.— Green-ebony, 
n.  A  cabinet  and  dye  wood  obtained  from 
South  America.— Greenery,  gre'ner-i,  n. 
A  mass  of  green  foliage;  the  green  hue  of 
such  a  mass.— Green-eyed,  a.    Having 
green  eyes ;  seeing  all  things  discoloured  or 
distorted;  jaundiced.  —  Green-finch,  n. 
A  common  British  finch  of  a  greenish  colour; 
the    green -linnet    or   green -grossbeak.  — 
Green-fly,  n.    The  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Aphides  which  infest  plants  — 
Green  fruit,  n.    The  type  of  Verdant 
Greens,    greenhorns.  —  Green-gage,    «• 
[After  a  person  named  Gage,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  England.]    A  species  of  plum 
having  a  juicy  greenish  pulp  of  an  exquisite 
flavour.— Green-grocer,  n.     A  retailer 
of  greens  and  other  vegetables.— Green- 
heart,  n.     Bebeeru.  —  Greenhorn, 
gren'horn,  n.     A   person    easily   imposed 
upon ;     a    raw    inexperienced    person.  — 
Greenhouse,  gren'hous,  n.    A  building 
principally  consisting  of  glazed  frames  or 
sashes  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  exo- 
tic plants  which  are  too  tender  to  endure 
the  open  air:  often  artificially  heated  up.— 
Greening,  gren'ing,  n.    A  name  given  to 
certain  varieties  of  apples  green  when  npe- 
Greenish,  gren'ish,  a.    Somewhat  green; 
having  a  tinge  of  green;  somewhat  raw  and 
inexperienced.-Greenishness,  gren'ish- 
nes,   n.    The  quality  of  being  greenish- 
Green  jacket.    A  member  of  a  nfae  regi-, 
ment;  applied  to  all  ranks.-Green-lin- 
net,  n.  The  green-finch.-Greenly,  gren 
li  adv.   In  a  green  manner.— Greenness, 
gren'nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  green- 
Green-room,  n.    A  room  near  the  stage 
in  a  theatre,  to  which  actors  retire  during 
the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the  play.-- 
Green-sand,  n.     A  name  given  (iron 
the  colour  of  some  of  the  beds)  to  two  groups 
of  strata,  the  one  (lower  green-sand)  belong 
ing  to  the  lower  cretaceous  series,  the  otnei 
(upper  green-sand)  to  the  upper  cretaceous 
seruk-Green-shank,  n.  A  well-knowr 
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pedes  of  sandpiper  with  greenish 
;rooii-slokiio>.s.     n        UaLOROSlH 
;rerii-*loiio,    gren'ston,    n.     [From    a 
green  In  the  oolour.  I     A  general 
■Ugnation  for  the  hard  granular  crystal- 
1m  varieties  of  trap    Green-award,  n. 
,  11  with  grass.     Greeiltli,  grcuth, 
I     The  quality  of  being  green;  greenness. 
Greeuwood,  gren  wud,  n.     A  wood  or 
Matt  when  green,  as  In  summer,    a.     Per- 
aining  to  a  greenwood     Greeny,  gren'i, 
Qreen;  greenish;  having  a  green  hue. 

root,  grit,  v  t.     [A.Sax.  gritan.  to  salute, 

OB,  hid  farewell    <J    gmaaen,  I),  groeten, 

0  greet;  oomp.  A. Sax.  </;-<r<ui,  Prov.B.  ana 

la,  ./(-err,  Goth,  gretun,  Icel.  i/nifu,  to  weep  I 
\>  address  with  salutations  or  expressions 

if  kind  wishes;  to  nay  respects  or  compli- 
uentu  to;  to  salute;  to  hail. —  V.i.  To  meet 

its  each  other.— CJreeter,  gret'er, 

1  One  who  greets.    Greeting,  gret'ing, 
Btpressionof  kindness  or  joy;  salutation 

4  meeting;  compliment  sent  by  one  absent. 
rool,  grSt,  v.i.  [GREET,  to  salute.]  To 
reep      (Old  English  and  Scotch.) 

reunrioiis.  gre-ga'ri-us,  a.  [L.  gregariua, 
rom  great,  gregis,  &  flock  or  herd;  seen  also 
11  mggregate,  congregate,  egregious.]  Having 
he  habit  of  assembling  or  living  in  a  flock 
M  herd;  not  habitually  solitary  or  living 
done.  —  Gregariously,  gre-ga'ri-us-li, 
tdv.  In  a  gregarious  manner.— Gregari- 
MUneiS,  gre-ga'ri-us-nes,  re.  The  state  or 
liiality  of  being  gregarious.— Gregneiaii, 
xe-ga'ri-an,  a.  Gregarious;  belonging  to 
he  herd  or  common  sort;  ordinary.— Gre- 
[arliio,  greg'a-rin,  n.  A  name  of  certain 
uinute  animals  of  a  low  type,  having  no 
lefinite  organs  observable,  found  inhabiting 
he  intestines  of  various  animals. 
roKorlan,  gre-go'ri-an,  a.  Belonging  to 
Jregory.—  Gregorian  calendar,  the  calendar 
,s  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1582. 
-Gregorian  year,  the  ordinary  year,  as 
eckoned  according  to  the  Gregorian  calen- 
lar.—  Gregorian  epoch,  the  time  from  which 
he  Gregorian  calendar  dates.  —  Gregorian 
hant.  a  choral  melody  introduced  into  the 
ervice  of  the  Christian  church  by  Pope 
Jregory  I  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
ury.  —  Gregorian  telescope,  the  first  and 
nost  common  form  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
cope,  invented  by  Prof.  James  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh. 

renade,  gre-nad',  n.  [Fr.  grenade,  Sp. 
'ranada,  a  pomegranate,  a  grenade  (the 
uissile  somewhat  resembling  the  fruit), 
rom  L.  granatum,  a  pomegranate.  Grain.] 
L  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  iron  or  other 
aetal,  or  of  annealed  glass,  filled  with 
lowder,  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse,  and 
hrown  among  enemies.  —  Grenadier, 
xen-a-deV,  re.  Originally  a  soldier  who 
hrew hand-grenades;  afterwards acompany 
if  tall  soldiers  distinguished  by  a  particular 
Iress;  now  the  title  in  the  British  army  for 
1  regiment  of  guards. 

roiiadino,  gren'a-dln,  n.  A  thin  gauzy 
ilk  or  woollen  fabric,  plain,  coloured,  or 
imbroidered,  used  for  ladies'  dresses, 
hawls,  &c. 

rossorial,  gres-so'ri-al,  a.  [L.  qressus,  a 
;oing,  step.  Grade.)  Ornith.  having  three 
oes  forward  (two  of  them  connected)  and 
>ne  behind. 

rew,  gro,  pret.  of  grow. 

rewsome,  Gonosome,  gro'sum,  a.  [D. 

vuiren.  Dan.  grue,  G.  grauen,  to  shudder.] 

Causing  one  to  shudder';  frightful;  horrible. 

rPey,  gra.    Gray. 

royliound,    gra'hound,   n.     Icel.  grey- 

lundr,  from  grey,  a  greyhound,  a  bitch;  Sc. 

new,  a  greyhound;  Ir.  grech,  a  hound;  the 

lame  has  no  reference  to  the  colour.]    A 

log  kept  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  the 

lymmetry  and  beauty  of  its  form,  and  its 

jreat  fleetness. 

irice,  grls,  re.     [Dan.  gris,  griis,  Sw.  and 

Lcel.  gris,  a  pig.]    A  little  pig. 

rPiddlo,  grid!,  re.   [W.  greidell,  from  greid- 

aw,  to  heat,  to  scorch;  Ir.  greidell,  greid- 

nm  to  scorch.]    A  broad  disk  of  iron  used 

or  baking  oatmeal  cakes,  &c. 

irlde,  grid,  v.i.    [Partly  from  O.E.  girden, 


to   st'  ■  .    eut.    from    >.l'  "''■    ■    ""I 

yard;  partly  from  <>  B  grtde,  A  Baa  grot 
</.m,  to  i •  1  >•  I  To  pl< in  s;  t<>  <  ut  t  brough; 
tu  out  [Mil  1.  to  nive  oul  ■  ban  b  1  reek-lug 
sound;  tojai  harshly  (7>nfi  )  ».  A  grating 
hi  harsh  sound 

(■ridolin,  grld'e-lln,  n.  [Fr,  frit  it  Un. 
iiax  grayV]  a  oolour  mixed  01  white  tad 
red,  01  a  graj  1  lolet. 

Gridiron,  grid'1-ern,  a.    rFrom  grid    of 

griddle,  and  iron. J  A  grated  utensil  fur 
broiling  flesh  and  tish  over  ooals;  a  frame 
of  emss  beams  upon  which  a  ship  rests  for 
inspection  or  repairs  at  low  water. 

Grlof,  gref,  re.  [Fr.  arts/  grievance,  what 
oppresses,  from  L  oravw,  heavy.  (IliAVll, 
<(.)  Pain  of  mind,  arising  from  any  cause; 
sorrow;  Madness;  cause  of  sorrow  or  pain; 
that  which  afflicts;  trial;  grievance;  bodily 
pain  (Shak.)\.—  To  com,  (0  grief,  to  OOme  to 
a  bad  end;  to  come  to  ruin;  to  meet  with 
an  aeeident.  .".  Syn.  under  Affliction.— 
Griovable,  gre'va-bl,  a.  Causing  grief; 
lamentable.  —  Gl'iovailOO,  gre'vans,  re. 
That  which  causes  grief  or  uneasiness; 
wrong  done  and  suffered;  injury.— Grlove, 
grev,  v.t.— grieved,  grieving.  [O.Fr.  griever.] 
To  cause  to  feel  grief;  to  give  pain  of  mind 
to;  to  make  sorrowful;  to  afflict;  to  sorrow 
over;  to  deplore.— v.i.  To  feel  grief;  to  sor- 
row; to  mourn:  followed  by  at,  for,  and 
over.— Griever,  gre'ver,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  grieves.  —  Grievingly,  gre'- 
ving-li,  adv.  In  a  grieving  manner.  — 
Grievous,  gre'vus,  a.  Causing  grief  or 
sorrow ;  afflictive ;  hard  to  bear ;  heavy ; 
severe;  harmful;  great;  atrocious;  aggra- 
vated; full  of  grief;  indicating  great  grief 
or  affliction.— Grievously,  gre'vus-li,  adv. 
In  a  grievous  manner.— Grievousness, 
gre'vus-nes,  n. 

Grieve,  Greeve,  grev,  re.  [A.Sax.  gerefa, 
a  bailiff  or  reeve.  Reeve.]  In  Scotland, 
a  manager  of  a  farm;  a  farm-bailiff. 

Grtfllll,  Griffon,  grif'in,  grif'on,  re.  [Fr. 
griffon,  It.  grifone,  from  L.  gryps,  gryphus, 
griffin,  from  Gr.  gryps,  a  griffon,  from 
grypos,  hook-beaked.]  A  mythical  animal, 
in  the  fore  part  represented  as  an  eagle,  in 
the  hinder  part  as  a  lion;  a  species  of  vul- 
ture found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  North  Africa;  Anglo-Indian 
term  for  a  new  arrival  in  Indian  circles. 

Goig,  grig,  re.  [Connected  with  cricket;  in 
second  sense  with  Sw.  kr&ka,  to  creep.]  A 
cricket;  a  grasshopper;  the  sand-eel;  a 
small  eel  of  lively  and  incessant  motion. 

Grill,  gril,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  griller,  to  broil, 
from  gril,  a  gridiron,  grille,  a  grate;  O.Fr. 
graille,  from  L.L.  graticula,  corrupted  for 
L.  craticula,  a  small  gridiron,  dim.  of  crates, 
a  hurdle.  Grate,  Crate.]  To  broil  on  a 
gridiron  or  similar  instrument. — re.  A  grated 
utensil  for  broiling  meat,  &c,  over  a  fire; 
a  gridiron.— Grillade,  gril-ad',  re.  Meat 
or  fish  broiled  on  a  grill.— Grillage,  gril'aj, 
re.  [Fr.,  from  grille,  a  grate,  a  railing.)  A 
heavy  framework  of  beams  used  to  sustain 
foundations  in  soils  of  unequal  compressi- 
bility.—Grille,  gril,  re.  [Fr.]  A  lattice  or 
grating;  a  piece  of  grated  work. 

Grilse,  grils,  re.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
Sw.  grce-lax,  gray  salmon.]  The  young  of 
the  salmon  on  its  first  return  from  the  sea 
to  fresh  water. 

Grim,  grim,  a.  [A.Sax.  grim,  fierce,  fero- 
cious ;  akin  to  grama,  fury;  Icel.  grimmr, 
savage,  angry,  gramr,  wrath ;  Dan.  grim, 
ugly;  D.  gram,  angry,  grimmen,  to  growl; 
G.  grimm,  furious,  grimmen,  to  rage;  comp. 
W.  grem,  a  snarl,  gremiaw,  to  snarl.]  Of 
a  forbidding  or  fear-inspiring  aspect;  fierce; 
stern;  sullen;  sour;  surly. — v.t.  To  make 
grim;  to  give  a  forbidding  or  fear-inspiring 
aspect  to  (Carl.).  —  Grimly,  grim'li,  a. 
Having  a  grim,  hideous,  or  stern  look. — 
adv.  In  a  grim  manner.  —  Grimness, 
grim'nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
grim. 

Grimaoe,  gri-mas',  re.  [Fr.,  a  wry  face, 
from  the  Teutonic;  comp.  D.  grimmen,  to 
snarl,  to  make  faces.  Grim.]  A  distortion 
of  the  countenance  expressive  of  affecta- 
tion, scorn,  disapprobation,  self-satisfaction, 


or  the  111m    ■  1  mil  k;  a  wry  fi 

hi  (mooed,  oi  (mai  1  1  •  »-h 

4.1  Iiii.iIKIii    t-i  1  in.ii'kin,  )/.     1 1'ur  grajh 
malkin     gray,  and   malkin,   thai         " 
kin,  dun.  from  Mary;  oomp    row  oat  |    An 
old  oat,  sspeolally  s  \<  ooalt 

4.rilll<-,   (Tim,   11.      [Same   ■      Dfl 

si >r    streak,    \nini,   soot.    Lampblack  | 

i-.iiii  matter;   dirt;  dirl   ■■  lined 

— v.t.    grimed,  griming.     To  sully  01 
deeply;  to  dm.    Grimily,  grl'iul  Li 

In  a  Kriiny  iuann<  1   or  condition;   foully, 

Grlmlneu.  1  or 

quality  oi  being  grimy.    Grimy,  grl'ml,  a. 

Full  of  grime,  foul    dirty. 

Grin,  grin, v.i.    grinned, grinning   [A 
grinnian,  orennian,  to  grin      Dan 
1)   grijnen.  O    greinen,  to  grin,  to  cry,  to 
weep;  perhaps  allied  to  oroan.]    To  snail 
and  show  the  teeth,  as  a  dog;   to  set  the 
teeth  together  and  open  the  lips;  to  show 

the  teeth  as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or  pain.— 
v.t.  To  show,  set,  or  snap  (the  teeth),  in 
grinning;  to  express  hy  grinning.— re.  The 
act  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and  showing 
the  teeth;  a  forced  or  sneering  smile. — 
Grimier,  grin'er,  re.  One  who  grins.— 
Griiiiilntfly,  grin'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  grin- 
ning manner. 
Grin,?  grin,  re.  [A.Sax.  grin,  gyrn,  8c.  girn, 
a  snare.]    A  snare  or  trap;  a  gin.     (O.T.) 

Grind,  grind,  v.t.— ground  (pret.  &  pp.), 
very  rarely  grinded.  [A.Sax.  grindan,  to 
grind;  same  root  as  Gr.  chrio,  to  graze  or 
touch  lightly;  Skr.  ghrish,  to  grind.  Grist 
and  ground  (re.)  are  from  this  word.]  To 
break  and  reduce  to  fine  particles  or  powdor 
by  friction,  as  in  a  mill;  to  comminute  by 
attrition;  to  triturate;  to  wear  down,  smooth, 
or  sharpen  by  friction;  to  whet;  to  oppress 
by  severe  exactions;  to  harrass;  to  prepare 
for  examination  in  some  subject  of  study, 
or  to  study  (in  these  senses  university  slang). 
— v.i.  To  grind  corn  or  other  matter;  to  be 
rubbed  together,  as  in  the  operation  of 
grinding;  to  be  ground  or  pulverized;  to 
drudge  or  perform  hard  work ;  to  study 
hard,  especially  for  an  examination  (slang). 
— re.  The  act  of  one  who  grinds;  a  spell  of 
work.— Grinder,  grin'der,  re.  One  who 
or  that  which  grinds;  a  molar  tooth. — 
Grindstone,  grlnd'ston,  n.  A  revolving 
stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools. 
— To  bring  or  hold  a  person's  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  to  oppress  him;  to  punish  him. 

Grip,  grip,  re.  [Directly  from  Fr.  gripper, 
to  grasp,  which  itself  is  from  a  Germanic 
word=E.  gripe.]  The  act  of  grasping  by 
the  hand ;  grasp  ;  the  grasp  peculiar  to  any 
secret  fraternity  as  a  means  of  recognition; 
a  fast  hold;  a  hilt  or  handle. — v.t.— gripped, 
gripping.  To  grasp  by  the  hand;  to  gripe; 
to  seize  forcibly;  to  hold  fast. — v.i.  To  take 
hold;  to  hold  fast. 

Grip,  Gripe,  grip,  grip,  re.  [A.Sax.  grcep, 
a  ditch ;  D.  grop,  groep,  a  ditch  or  trench.] 
A  small  ditch  or  furrow;  a  channel  to 
carry  off  water  or  other  liquid.  —  v.t.  To 
trench;  to  drain. 

Gripe,  grip,  v.t. — griped,  griping.  [A.Sax. 
gripan,  to  gripe,  to  grasp  =  Icel.  gripa, 
D.  grijpen,  Goth,  greipan,  G.  greifen,  to 
seize;  same  root  a#  grab,  grope,  grasp.] 
To  catch  with  the  hand  and  clasp  closely 
with  the  fingers;  to  hold  tight  or  close;  to 
clutch;  to  seize  and  hold  fast;  to  clench; 
to  tighten;  to  give  pain  in  the  bowels,  as 
if  by  pressure  or  contraction ;  to  straiten 
or  distress.  —  v.i.  To  take  fast  hold  with 
the  hand;  to  clasp  closely  with  the  fingers. 
— v.  Grasp;  seizure;  grip;  oppression;  af- 
fliction; pinching  distress;  a  kind  of  brake 
to  act  on  a  wheel;  pi.  a  pinching  inter- 
mittent pain  in  the  intestines,  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  which  accompanies  diarrhoea 
or  colic.  —  Griper,  gri'per,  re.  One  who 
gripes.— Griping,  grl'ping,  a.  Grasping; 
greedy;  extortionate,  causing  a  pinching 
feeling  in  the  bowels.— Gripingly,  grl'- 
ping-li,  adv.    In  a  griping  manner. 

Grippe,  grip,  re.    [Fr.]    The  influenza. 

Grisaille,  gre-sal',  re.  [Fr.,  from  gris, 
gray.J  A  style  of  painting  in  various  gray 
tints  employed  to  represent  solid  bodies  in 
relief,  as  friezes,  mouldings,  bas-reliefs,  &c. 
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Grisetli',  gri-eet',  n.  |Fr.  Originally,  a 
gray  woollen  fabric  muob  used  (01  •• 

by  women  of  (lie  inferior  classes,  from  gri$, 
gray.]  A  yount;  woman  of  the  working- 
class  in  France;  a  belle  of  the  working- 
class  given  to  gaiety  and  gallantry. 

Griskin,  griskin,  n.  [Dim.  from  grise  or 
griet,     G&XOB.]    The  spine  of  a  hog. 

Grlslrd,  Grisly,  griz'ld,  griz'li,  a.  Gray; 
of  a  mixed  colour;  grizzled. 

Grisly,  griz'li,  a.  [A.Sax.  grislic,  from 
iirisan  or  darlsan,  to  dread,  to  fear  greatly; 
allied  to  G.  gn'lsslich,  horrible,  grauscn, 
horror;  grieseln,  to  shudder;  E.  <jrcirso»ir.\ 
Frightful;  horrible;  terrible;  grim.— Gris- 
liuess,  griz'li-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being 
grisly. 

Grist,  grist,  n.  [A.Sax.  grist,  a  grinding, 
from  grindan,  to  grind.  Grind.J  Corn 
ground  in  the  mill  or  to  be  ground;  the 
grain  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or 
the  meal  it  produces.— To  bring  grist  to 
the  mill,  to  be  a  source  of  profit;  to  bring 
profitable  business  into  one's  hands.  — 
Grist-mill,  n.   A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

Gristle,  grisl,  n.  [A.Sax.  gristel,  gristle; 
akin  to  grist,  being  named  from  the  grind- 
ing or  crunching  it  requires;  comp.  A.Sax. 
gristiung.  a  gnashing.]  Cartilage.— Grist- 
ly, gris'li,  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  gristle; 
cartilaginous. 

Grit,  grit,  n.  [A.Sax.  gredt,  sand;  akin  to 
E.  grits,  grout,  groats;  comp.  Icel.  grjdt, 
stones,  rubble ;  G.  gries,  grit.]  Sand  or 
gravel ;  rough  hard  particles ;  any  hard 
sandstone  in  which  the  component  grains 
of  quartz  are  less  rounded  or  sharper  than 
in  ordinary  sandstones;  structure  of  a  stone 
in  regard  to  fineness  and  closeness  of  tex- 
ture. —  Grittiness,  grit'i-nes,  n.  Gritty 
state  or  quality,— Gritty,  grit'i,  a.  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  grit;  sandy. 

Grits,  grits,  n.  pi.  [A.Sax.  grytta,  gryttan, 
grits  or  groats;  akin  to  grit,  grout,  groat.) 
Groats;  grain  hulled  or  coarsely  ground. 

Grtvef,  griv'et,  n.  A  small  green-gray 
Abyssinian  monkey. 

Grizzle,  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful.]  To  fret; 
to  sulk. — n.  One  who  frets  or  sulks. 

Grizzle,  grizl,  n.  [Prom  Fr.  gris,  gray, 
from  O.G.  gris,  gray.]  A  gray  colour;  a 
mixture  of  white  and  black;  a  mixture  of 
white  among  dark  hairs.  —  v.i.  To  grow 
gray  or  grizzly;  to  become  gray-haired. — 
Grizzled,  grizld,  a.  Of  a  grayish  colour. 
—  Grizzly,  griz'li,  a.  Somewhat  gray; 
grayish.— Grizzly  or  grisly  bear,  a  large  and 
ferocious  bear  of  Western  North  America. 

Groan,  gron,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  grdnian,  to  groan; 
perhaps  imitative  of  the  sound  made  in 
groaning;  comp.  A.Sax.  grunan,  to  grunt; 
W.  grwn,  a  groan.]  To  utter  a  mournful 
voice,  as  in  pain  or  sorrow;  to  utter  a  deep, 
low-toned,  moaning  sound.  — ».  A  deep, 
mournful  sound  uttered  in  pain,  sorrow, 
or  anguish;  a  deep  sound  uttered  in  dis- 
approbation or  derision.— Groaner,  gro'- 
ner,  n.    One  who  groans. 

Groat,  grot,  n.  [D.  groot,  G.  grot,  that  is, 
great,  a  great  piece  or  coin:  so  called  be- 
cause before  this  piece  was  coined  by  Ed- 
ward III  (1351)  the  English  had  no  silver 
coin  larger  than  a  penny.]  An  old  English 
coin  and  money  of  account,  equal  to  four- 
pence;  hence,  colloquially,  fourpence,  or  a 
fourpenny  piece. 

Groats,  grots,  n.  pi.  [A.Sax.  grdtan,  groats; 
akin  grits,  grout.)  Oats  or  wheat  with  the 
husks  taken  off. 

Grocer,  gro'ser,  n.  [Properly  a  grosser,  or 
one  who  sells  things  in  the  gross;  O.Fr. 
grossier,  one  who  sells  by  wholesale,  from 
gros,  great.  Gross.]  A  trader  who  deals 
in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee,  liquors,  fruits, 
&c.  —  Groccr's-ltch,  n.  A  variety  of 
eczema.— Grocery,  gro'ser-i,  n.  A  grocer's 
shop;  pi.  the  commodities  sold  by  grocers. 

Grog,  grog,  n.  [From  'Old  Grog',  a  nick- 
name given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  intro- 
duced the  beverage,  from  his  wearing  a 
grogram  cloak  in  rough  weather.]  A  mix- 
ture of  spirit  and  water  not  sweetened;  also 
used  as  a  general  term  for  strong  drink. — 


Groggtaeti,  grog7!  nee,  ».    The  state  of 

being  groggy.—  Grogjjy.  groK'i,  a.     Over 

come  with  grog;  tipsy; /arriery,  moving  In 

;m  UneMy,  nobbling  manner,  owing  to  t<  Q 

demesi  of  the  feet:   said  of  a  horse. — 
Grog-shop,  n.    A  dram  -shop. 

Grogram,  Grogrnn,  grog'ram,  grog'ran, 
n.  |Kr.  grosgrain,  coarse  grain,  of  a  coarse 
texture.  GROSS,  Chain. J  A  kind  of  coarse 
stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair;  also,  a  kind 
of  strong,  coarse  silk. 

Groin,  groin,  n.  [Icel.  grew,  a  branch,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  greina,  to  branch  off  or 
separate;  Sw.  gren,  a  branch,  grena,  to 
divide;  Sc.  grain,  a  branch,  a  prong  of  a 
fork.)  The  hollow  of  the  human  body  in 
front  at  the  junction  of  the  thigh  with  the 
trunk;  arch,  the  angular  projecting  curve 
made  by  the  intersection  of  simple  vaults 
crossing  each  other  at  any  angle.—  v.t.  Arch. 
to  form  into  groins;  to  ornament  with 
groins.— Groined,  groind,  a.  Arch,  hav- 
ing a  groin  or  groins;  formed  of  groins 
meeting  in  a  point.— Groining,  groi'ning, 
n.  Arch,  the  arrangement  of  groins;  groius 
collectively. 

Gromet,  Grommet,  grum'et,  n.  [Armor. 
grom,  a  curb.]  JVaut.  a  ring  of  rope  with 
or  without  a  thimble;  a  loop  formed  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  by  splicing. 

Groom,  grom,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  guma,  O.E. 
gome,  man,  with  an  inserted  r;  comp.  O.D. 
grom,  Icel.  gromr,  a  youth.  Guma  (Goth. 
guma,  O.H.G.  homo)  is  the  Teutonic  word 
equivalent  to  L.  homo,  a  man.  Hence 
bridegroom  (A.Sax.  brydguma).]  A  man 
or  boy  who  has  the  charge  of  horses;  one 
who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable;  one 
of  several  officers  in  the  English  royal 
household;  a  bridegroom.  —  v.t.  To  curry 
or  care  for  a  horse.  —  Groom's-man, 
Groomsman,  gromz'man,  n.  One  who 
acts  as  attendant  on  a  bridegroom  at  his 
marriage. 

Groove,  grbv,  n.  [From  D.  groeve,  groef, 
a  furrow,  a  ditch,  a  channel  =  G.  grube,  a 
pit,  hole,  grave;  the  stem  being  same  as  in 
E.  grave,  v.t.]  A  furrow  or  long  hollow, 
such  as  is  cut  by  a  tool;  a  channel,  usually 
an  elongated  narrow  channel;  the  fixed 
routine  of  one's  life. — v.t. — grooved,  groov- 
ing. To  cut  a  groove  or  channel  in;  to 
furrow.  —Grooved,  grovd,  p.  and  a.  Chan- 
nelled; cut  with  grooves.— Groover,  gro'- 
ver,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  grooves. 

Grope,  grop,  v.i.— groped,  groping.  [A.Sax. 
grdpian;  closely  allied  to  gripe,  grab,  and 
grasp.]  To  search  or  attempt  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  person,  by 
feeling;  to  feel  one's  way;  to  attempt  any- 
thing blindly. — v.t.  To  search  out  by  feeling 
in  or  as  in  the  dark  (to  grope  our  way).— 
Groper.  gro'per,  n.  One  who  gropes.— 
Gropingly,  gro'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  groping 
manner. 

Grosbeak,  n.    Grossbeak:. 

Groschen,  gro'shen,  n.  (pi.  the  same). 
[From  L.L.  grossus,  thick — in  opposition  to 
ancient  thin  lead  coins.]  An  old  German 
coin  equal  to  a  little  over  Id.  English. 

Gross,  gros,  a.  [Fr.  gros,  big,  thick,  coarse; 
L.L.  grossus,  thick,  crass;  of  doubtful 
origin.  Hence  grocer.]  Coarse  or  rough ; 
indelicate,  obscene,  or  impure;  sensual; 
great,  palpable  or  enormous;  shameful; 
flagrant  (a  gross  mistake,  gross  injustice); 
dense:  not  attenuated;  whole;  entire;  total; 
bulkyt;  of  some  size}.— Gross  weight,  the 
weight  of  merchandise  or  goods,  with  the 
bag,  cask,  chest,  &c,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained.— n.  Main  body;  chief  part;  bulk; 
the  number  of  twelve  dozen  (being  the 
gross  or  great  hundred):  has  no  plural  form. 
— A  great  gross,  twelve  gross  or  144  dozen. 
— In  the  gross,  in  gross,  in  the  bulk,  or  the 
undivided  whole;  all  parts  taken  together. 
—Grossbeak,  Grosbeak,  gros'bek,  n. 
A  name  common  to  a  group  of  finches  dis- 
tinguished by  the  thickness  and  strength 
of  the  bill.  —  Grossiflcation,  gros'i-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  Bot.  the  swelling  of  the  ov.iry 
of  plants  after  fertilization.  —  Gross ify, 
gros'i-fl,  v.t.  and  i.  To  make  gross  or  thick; 
to  become  gross  or  thick. — Grossly,  gros'- 
li,  adv.    In  a  gross  manner.— Grossness, 


gros'ncn,  n.    The.  quality  of  being  gross;  ob- 
scenity; greatness. 

Grossnlaceonft,  gros-u-i.i'shus,  a.  [L.L. 
grosaula,  a  gooseberry.]  Bot.  pertaining  to 
the  tribe  of  plants  comprehending  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  of  gardens.— 
Gross  11 1  ar,  gros'u-lcr,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  gooseberry. 

Grot,  grot,  n.    Grotto.    [Poet.] 

Grotesque,  gro-tesk',  a.  [Fr.,  from  grottt, 
a  grotto,  from  the  style  of  the  paintings 
found  in  the  ancient  crypts  and  grottos. 
Grotto.)  Having  a  wild,  extraordinary, 
or  extravagant  form;  of  the  utmost  odd 
ness;  whimsical;  extravagant.—  u.  A  caprl 
cious  variety  of  arabesque  ornamentation; 
a  whimsical  figure  or  scenery. —Gro- 
tesquely, gro-tesk'li,  adv.  In  a  gro 
tesque  manner.— Grotesquencss,  grG- 
tesk'nes,  «.— Grotesquery,  gro-tes'ker-i, 
n.  Grotesque  whims  or  antics;  grotesque 
conduct. 

Grotto,  grot'to,  n.  pi.  Grottos  or  Grot- 
toes, grot'toz.  [Fr.  grotte,  It.  grotta,  from 
L.  crypta,  Gr.  krypte~,  a  cave,  a  vault,  from 
kryplb,  to  conceal.  Crvpt.)  A  cave  or 
natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  as  in  a  moun- 
tain or  rock;  an  artificial  cavern  decorated 
with  rock-work,  shells,  &c,  constructed  for 
coolness  and  pleasure. 

Ground,  ground,  n,  [A.Sax.  grund,  ground; 
probably  from  grindan,  to  grind;  G.  I)an. 
and  Sw.  grund,  T>.  grond,  Icel.  grunnr, 
Goth,  grundus,  ground;  probably  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  was  fine  dust;  similarly, 
mould,  earth,  is  connected  with  meal.]  The 
surface  of  the  earth;  the  earth  we  tread  on 
and  subject  to  tillage,  &c;  the  soil;  the  soil 
of  a  particular  country  (British  ground)  or 
belonging  to  a  particular  person;  land; 
estate;  the  place  assigned  to  one  in  certain 
games,  as  cricket;  that  on  which  anything 
may  rest,  rise,  or  originate;  basis;  founda- 
tion; support;  painting,  the  first  layer  of 
colour  on  which  the  others  are  wrought; 
the  primary  or  predominating  colour;  a  foil 
or  background  that  sets  off  anything;  etch- 
ing, a  composition  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the 
acid  from  eating  into  the  plate,  except 
where  an  opening  is  made  with  the  point  of 
the  etching-needle;  pi.  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  liquors;  dregs;  lees. — To  breakground, 
to  penetrate  the  soil  for  the  first  time,  as  in 
cutting  the  first  turf  of  a  railway;  hence, 
fig.  to  take  the  first  step;  to  enter  upon  an 
undertaking.  —  To  fall  to  the  ground,  to 
come  to  nought. — To  gain  ground,  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  obtain  an  advantage ;  to  gain 
credit;  to  become  more  general  or  exten- 
sive.— To  lose  ground,  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  taken;  to  lose  advantage;  to  de- 
cline; to  become  less  in  force  or  extent.— 
To  give  ground,  to  recede;  to  yield  advan- 
tage—To stand  one's  ground,  to  stand  firm; 
not  to  recede  or  yield. — v.t.  To  lay  or  set  on 
or  in  the  ground;  to  cause  run  (a  ship) 
aground;  to  settle  or  establish,  as  on  a 
foundation  or  basis;  to  fix  or  settle  firmly; 
to  found;  to  base;  to  thoroughly  instruct  in 
elements  or  first  principles. — v.i.  To  ran 
aground;  to  strike  the  ground  and  remain 
fixed  (the  ship  grounded  in  two  fathoms  of 
water).— Groundedly,  groun'ded-li,  adv. 
In  a  grounded  or  firmly-established  man- 
ner.—Groundless,  ground'les,  a.  Want- 
ing ground  or  foundation;  wanting  cause  or 
reason;  baseless;  false.— Groundlessly. 
ground'les-li,  adv.  In  a  groundless  man- 
ner.—Groundlessness,  groundles-nes, 
n. — Groun dll ng, + ground'ling,  n.  A  spec- 
tator  who  stood  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre 
(Shak.).— Ground-bait,  n.  Baitdropped; 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.— Ground- 
floor,  n.  The  floor  of  a  house  on  a  level, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  exterior  ground. - 
Ground -game,  n.  A  name  given  to 
hares,  rabbits,  and  the  like,  as  distinguished 
from  winged-game.— Ground-ice,  n.  Ice 
formed  at  the  bottom  before  ice  begins  tc 
appear  on  the  surface.— Ground-hog,  « 
The  marmot  of  North  America:  also,  the 
aardvark  of  South  Africa.  —  Ground- 
Ivy,  n.  A  trailing  British  plant,  formerl) 
held  in  much  repute  for  its  supposed  toni< 
properties;       ale-hoof.  —  Ground-nut 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      11,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  tt. 
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vkaimi-.  KakthNi  1     Ground>plan, 

.  showing  the  division*  ol  n  building 
in  th«  tame  level  as  the  surf*  a  of   thi 

Groiilld-nlaue,  n.  The  hori- 
ontal  plana  ol  projection  in  perapeotlve 
Groiiu<l-I»lnfe,  n.  Same  a.< 
Groundsill.  - ••(irouiul  -  mil.  n  Eteni 
iaul  for  •  of  building  on  another 

nan's  land     Groundsill,  ground'ail,  n 

er  of  a  building  which  lies  next,  to 
■•■round;  the  ground-plat©.  Ground" 
iQiiirrrl.  n,    The  name  of  several  ani- 

.1  to  the  true  Bquirrels,  but  having 

luohea  and  living  in  holes.  — 
sTOUnd-BWell,  >i.  A  (loop  awell  or  roll- 
af  of  the  tea,  occasioned  along  the  shore 
.y  1  distant  storm  or  gale.  —  Ground- 
iu'Klc  "  Naut.  the  anchors,  cables, 
mips  \o  .  used  for  securing  a  vessel  at 
nchoi     Groundwork,  ground' werk,  ». 

["he  work  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
iQjthing;  that  to  which  the  rest  is  addi- 
ional;  the  basis. 
round,  ground,  pret.  &  pp.  of  grind. 

romiilsel.  ground'sel,  n.  [O.E.  ground- 
groundieswallow,  A. Sax.  grunde- 
u'fl<K,  grundswelige,  groundsel,  lit.  ground- 
wallowing,  that  is  entirely  covering.]  A 
oiiuuon  annual  weed,  much  used  as  food 
or  caged  birds.    Also  grunsel-edge  (Mil.) 

roup,  grop,  n.  [Fr.  groupe,  a  group; 
llied  to  croupe,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse; 
eel.  croppr,  a  hump  or  bunch.  Croup 
rump)  and  Crop  (craw  of  a  bird.)J  An 
ssemblage,  either  of  persons  or  things;  a 
umber  collected;  a  cluster;  an  artistic 
ombiuatiou  of  figures:  in  scientific  classifi- 
stions  a  number  of  individuals  having  some 
eeemblance  or  common  characteristic.  — 
.t  To  form  into  a  group ;  to  arrange  in 
group  or  in  groups. 

rouse,  grous,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful;  per- 
aps  erroneously  formed  as  a  singular  to 
lie  old  form  grice,  a  grouse,  on  the  suppo- 
ition  that  this  was  a  plural  like  mice; 
omp.  O.Fr.  poule  griesche,  a  moor-hen — 
oule,  a  fowl,  and  griesche,  speckled,  gray.] 
'he  common  name  of  a  number  of  rasorial 
irds,  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
ell-known  moor-fowl  or  red  grouse  of 
Iritain. 

rout,  grout,  n.  [A.Sax.  grut,  barley  or 
heat  meal;  Icel.  grautr,  porridge;  akin  to 
roars,  grils  (which  see).]  Coarse  meal; 
ollard;  a  thin  mortar  used  for  pouring 
ito  the  joints  of  masonry  and  brickwork; 
kind  of  thick  ale;  lees,  grounds,  dregs. 

rove,  grov,  n.  [A. Sax.  grdf,  a  grove, 
•om  grafan,  to  dig,  a  grove  being  origi- 
ally  an  alley  cut  out  in  a  wood;  akin 
ravt  (v.  and  n.).]  A  cluster  of  trees  shad- 
lg  an  avenue  or  walk;  an  assemblage  of 
rowing  trees  of  no  great  extent;  a  small 
ood. 

rovel,  grov'el,  v.i.— grovelled,  grovelling. 
Vkin  to  O.E.  grof,  gruf,  flat,  with  the 
ice  towards  the  earth;  Icel.  grnfla,  to 
rovel,  grufl,  a  grovelling;  Sw.  grufa,  prone, 
ith  the  face  towards  the  earth.]  To  lie 
rone  or  move  with  the  body  prostrate  on 
ie  earth;  to  act  in  a  prostrate  posture;  to 
ave  a  tendency  towards  or  take  pleasure 
1  low  or  base  things;  to  be  low,  abject,  or 
lean.  —  Groveller,  grov'el-er,  n.  One 
ho  grovels.— Grovelling,  grov'el-iog,  p. 
nd  o.  Indulging  by  preference  in  what  is 
»w  or  base. 

row,  gro,  v.i.—  grew  (pret.),  grown  (pp.). 
l.Sax.  gro"  10cm,  past  grediv,  pp.  grdwen  — 
K  groeijen,  Icel.  grda,  Dan.  groe,  Sw.  gro, 
)  grow;  allied  to  green.}  To  become  en- 
rged  in  bulk  or  stature,  by  a  natural  and 
rganic  process:  said  of  animals  and  vege- 
ibles;  to  increase  in  any  way;  to  become 
rger  and  stronger;  to  be  augmented;  to 
ax;  to  advance;  to  extend;  to  swell  (the 
ind  grew  to  a  hurricane);  to  be  changed 
om  one  state  to  another;  to  result,  as  from 
cause  or  reason;  to  become  (to  prow  pale). 
To  grow  out  of,  to  issue  from  by  growth; 
» result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause.— 
0  grow  up,  to  advance  to  full  stature  or 
aturity.  —  To  grow  together,  to  become 
nted  by  growth.— v.t.  To  cause  to  grow; 
'cultivate;  to  produce;  to  raise.— Grower, 


it,  11.    < in.-  who  01  that  «  hi 
[noreaaee;  one  who  grows,  redact,  "i  pro 
duoes;  aoultivatoi     Grown,  gron,  pp  of 
grow.    Increased  In  growth;  bavlng  arrived 

at  full  bIm  or  stature,  -  Qrovm  '"•<  > .  oovi  i<  d 

by   the   growth   of   anything;    OVWglUWU 

n-iip,   full  •grown;   Earing  attained 
or    woman's    aetata,      Growtbi 

grotii.  1/     Tii.  prooaas of  growing;  lm 

of  bulk  in  animals  and  plants,  gradual  111 
crease  in  any  way,  as  in  number,  bulk,  be  ; 
thai  winch  has  giown,  somel lung  produoed 

by  growing. 

Growl,  groul,  v.i.  (Comp.  D.  grolhn.  to 
growl  or  grumble;  (J.  grollen.  to  roar;  iier- 
Eapi  mutative  of  sound.)  To  murmur  or 
snarl,  as  a  dog;  to  utter  an  angry,  grum- 
bling sound.— V.t  To  express  by  growling; 
to  utter  in  an  angry  or  grumbling  tone 
71.  The  angry  snarl  of  a  dog;  the  inarticu- 
late grumble  of  a  discontented  or  angry 
person.— Growler,  grou'ler,  ?i.  One  who 
growls;  a  four-wheeler,  as  in  the  'rumble' 
(which  see). 

Groyne,  groin,  n.  [Groin.]  A  structure 
projecting  into  the  sea  or  a  river  to  check 
its  encroachments. 

(■rub,  grub,  v.i.— grubbed,  grubbing.  [O.E. 
grubbe,  grobbe ;  akin  to  grope ;  comp.  G. 
graben,  to  dig.]  To  dig  in  or  under  the 
ground;  to  be  occupied  in  digging. — v.t. 
To  dig;  to  dig  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  up 
by  digging;  generally  followed  by  up  or 
out. — n.  IFrom  grubbing  in  the  ground, 
dirt,  &c]  The  larva  of  an  insect,  especially 
of  beetles;  a  caterpillar;  a  maggot. —Grub- 
ber, grub'er,  n.  One  who  grubs;  an  in- 
strument for  grubbing  out  roots,  weeds, 
&c.  —  Grub-axe,  Grubbing;- boe,  n. 
An  instrument  for  digging  up  trees,  shrubs, 
&c,  by  the  roots;  a  mattock.  —  Grub 
Street,  n.  A  street  in  London,  now 
Milton  Street,  once  inhabited  by  poor 
writers  and  literary  adventurers. 

Grudge,  gruj,  v.t.  —  grudged,  grudging. 
[Formerly  grucche,  grutche,  groche,  &c, 
from  O.Fr.  groucher,  grouchier,  groucer,  to 
grumble;  of  doubtful  origin.]  To  permit 
or  grant  with  reluctance ;  to  begrudge. — 
v.i.  To  be  envious;  to  cherish  ill-will.—  n. 
Unwillingness  to  benefit;  reluctance  felt  in 
giving;  ill-will  from  envy  or  sense  of  injury. 
— Grudger,  gruj'er,  n.  One  that  grudges. 
—Grudgingly,  gruj'ing-li,  adv.  With  re- 
luctance or  discontent. 

Gruel,  gru'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  gruel,  for  grutel, 
from  D.  or  L.G.  grut  =  E.  grout  (which 
see).]  A  kind  of  broth  made  by  boiling 
ingredients  in  water:  usually  made  of  the 
meal  of  oats. 

Gruff,  gruf,  a.  [Same  word  as  D.  grof, 
Dan.  grov,  G.  grob,  coarse,  blunt,  rude.] 
Of  a  rough  or  stern  manner,  voice,  or  coun- 
tenance; sour;  surly.— Grufflsb.  gruf'ish, 
a.  Somewhat  gruff;  rather  rough  and  surly. 
— Gruffly,  gruf 'li,  adv.  In  a  gruff  manner. 
— Gruffness,  gruf'nes,  n. 

Grum,  grum,  a.  [Comp.  A.Sax.  grow, 
gram,  severe;  Dan.  grum,  fell;  W.  grwm, 
surly ;  gnvmian,  to  grumble.  ]  Morose ; 
severe  of  countenance;  sour:  surly;  glum. 
— Grunily,  grum'li,  adv.  In  a  gruff  man- 
ner.—Gruniness,  grum'nes,  n. 

Grumble,  grum'bl,  v.i. — grumbled,  grum- 
bling. [Perhaps  same  as  D.  grommelen, 
grommen,  Fr.  grommeler,  to  grumble;  akin 
to  A.Sax.  grimman,  to  murmur,  to  rage; 
E.  grim,  grum.  This,  like  other  words  such 
as  grunt,  growl,  may  have  been  partly 
affected  by  sound-imitation.]  To  murmur 
with  discontent;  to  utter  in  a  low  voice  by 
way  of  complaint;  to  give  vent  to  discon- 
tented expressions;  to  growl;  to  snarl;  to 
rumble;  to  roar;  to  make  a  harsh  and  heavy 
sound. — v.t.  To  express  or  utter  by  grum- 
bling.—Grumbler,  grum'bler,  n.  One 
who  grumbles;  a  discontented  man.  — 
Grumblingly,  grum'bling-li,  ado.  With 
grumbling  or  complaint. 

Grnme,  grom,  n.  [O.Fr.  grume,  Fr.  gru- 
meau,  a  clot;  from  L.  grumus,  a  little  heap.] 
A  fluid  of  a  thick,  viscid  consistence;  a 
clot,  as  of  blood. — Grumo.se,  gro'mos,  a. 
Bot.  grumous.  —  (■ruinous,  gro'mus,  a. 
Resembling  or  containing  grume;   thick; 


olotU  .1     '"■/    foi  Died  of  coarse  graii 

».i  11- 
mouinemi,   GrumoHlty,  gro'mu 

gro  uioh  1  ti,  n. 

Grumpy.  4.rmii|»l*li    grott^t,   grum' 
pish,  o.     [Connected  with 
Ekirly:anpy; grufl    {OoUoq.)    Grumpily, 

gruin'iii  H,    aav       In    a  grumpy,    Burly,   or 
grufl  manner. 

Grunt,  grant)  u  I    [Probablj  from  an  Imi 
tativi  root  seen  In  A  Sax.  orunan,  E  groan, 
Dan   grytUe,  O.  <iiii- 
also  L  grwinio,  n.  grogntr,  to  gnu  I 

,,11  a.  the  cry  of  a  pig.]     To  snort  or  1/ 
Ilka  a  hog;  to  utter  a  short  go 
a  deep  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog      u      A 
deep  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog.     t.riili- 
Irr,  grun'ter,  11.     One  that  grunts, 
that  makes  a  grunting  sound. 

Gruy^re,  gru-yar',  n.  A  kind  of  obi  •  • 
made  from  a  mixture  of  goats'  arid  SWW' 
milk,  from  Gruycrc  in  Switzerland. 

Grjpe.J  grip,  n.     A  griffin.     {Shak.) 

liuacliaro.  gwa-cha'rd,  n.  [Sp.]  A  South 
American  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family, 
valued  for  its  fat. 

Giialacum,  gwfi'ya-kum,  n.  [Native 
name. J  A  South  American  tree  and  the 
resin  obtained  from  it,  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  bark  and  wood,  being  of  medicinal 
value. 

Gliail,  gwan,  n.  A  South  American  galli- 
naceous bird,  allied  to  the  curassows. 

Giianaco,  gwa-na'ko,  n.  [Sp.,  Peruv.  huu- 
7iacw.]  A  quadruped  closely  allied  to  the 
llama  and  alpaca. 

Guano,  gwa'no,  tj.  [Sp.  guano,  huano,  from 
Peruv.  huanu,  dung.]  A  substance  found 
on  many  small  islands,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
excrement  of  sea-fowl  in  a  decomposed 
state,  much  used  as  a  manure.  —  v.t.  To 
manure  with  guano. — Guanlieron.s,  gwii- 
nif'er-us,  a.  Yielding  guano.—  Guanine, 
gu-a'nen,  n.  [From  guano.]  A  nitrogenous 
waste  product  formed  in  the  animal  body. 

Guarantee,  gar-an-te',  v.t.  —  guaranteed, 
guaranteeing.  [O.Fr.  guarantie,  a  form  of 
warranty.  Warrant,  &o]  To  warrant;  to 
pledge  one's  self  for;  to  become  bound  that 
an  article  shall  be  as  good  or  useful  as  it 
is  represented;  to  secure  the  performance 
of ;  to  undertake  to  secure  to  another 
(claims,  rights,  possessions);  to  undertake  to 
uphold  or  maintain. — n.  An  undertaking 
that  the  engagement  or  promise  of  another 
shall  be  performed;  a  pledging  of  one's 
self  as  surety;  one  who  binds  himself  to  see 
the  stipulations  of  another  performed;  a 
guarantor.  —  Guarantor,  gar-an-tor',  n. 
A  warrantor;  one  who  gives  a  guarantee. 

Guard,  gard,  v.t.  [The  form  in  which  the 
Germanic  equivalent  of  E.  ward  passed 
into  English  through  the  Norman;  O.Fr. 
guarder,  Fr.  garder,  to  guard.  Ward.  As 
to  change  of  w  to  gu  see  Guide,  Guile.] 
To  secure  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack; 
to  defend;  to  keep  in  safety;  to  accompany 
for  protection;  to  provide  or  secure  against 
objections  or  attacks. — To  guard  on?s  self 
against,  to  be  on  one's  guard  against;  to 
take  pains  to  avoid  doing  or  saying.— v.i.  To 
watch  by  way  of  caution  or  defence;  to  be 
cautious;  to  be  in  a  state  of  caution  or  de- 
fence (to  guard  against  mistake). — n.  A 
state  of  caution  or  vigilance,  or  the  act  of 
observing  what  passes  in  order  to  prevent 
surprise  or  attack ;  defence ;  attention ; 
watch;  heed;  fencing  or  boxing,  a  posture 
of  defence;  the  arms  or  weapon  in  such  a 
posture ;  one  who  guards  or  keeps  watch  ; 
one  whose  business  is  to  defend  or  prevent 
attack  or  surprise;  a  person  who  has  charge 
of  a  mail-coach  or  a  railway  train:  pi.  a 
body  of  select  troops  whose  special  duty  is 
that  of  guarding  the  sovereign's  person; 
that  which  guards  or  protects;  caution  of 
expression ;  any  appliance  or  attachment 
designed  to  protect  or  secure  against  injury; 
part  of  a  sword-hilt  which  protects  the 
hand;  a  chain  or  cord  attached  to  a  person's 
watch;  an  ornamental  border  or  the  like  on 
one's  dress. — On  guard,  acting  as  a  guard 
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or  sentinel.  -  To  t»  on  our  {your,  my,  &c.) 
gum  (t).  to  be  III  ft  watchful  state.— Guard- 
able,  gar 'da -ill.  <'.  That  may  be  guarded 
or  proteoted.  Guarded,  gaVded,  i>.  and 
,i.  Proteoted;  defended;  cautious;  olrcum 
gpeol  {guarded  In  Language);  framed  or 
uttered  witii  caution.  Guardedly,  gaV- 
ded-li,  adv.  Iu  a  guarded  or  oaul  ions  man 
ii.  r  Gnardednesa,  garMed-nes,  «.— 
Guardian,  g&r'dl-an,  ».    [Fr.  pwmwn.] 

One  who  guards;  one  to  whom  anything  is 
committed  for  preservation  from  Injur]  ; 

one  who  has  the  chaise  or  custody  of  any 
person  or  thing.— a.  ProteotingJ  performing 

the  office  of  a  protector.  —  Guardian* 

sh  i  |>,  gar'di-an-ship,  n.  Theoftice  of  a  guar- 
dian ;  protection;  care;  watch.  —  Guard- 
house, Guard-room.  n.  A  house  or 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  wliere  military  defaulters  are 
confined. -Guard-ship,  ».  A  vessel  of 
war  for  the  protection  of  a  harbour,  river, 
&c.  —  Guardsman,  gardz'man,  n.  A 
watchman;  an  officer  or  private  in  a  regi- 
ment of  guards. 

Gliava,  gwa'va,  n.  [The  native  name  in 
Guiana.]  A  small  tropical  tree  of  the 
myrtle  family,  the  fruit  of  which  is  made 
into  a  delicious  jelly. 

Gubernatorial,  gtVber-na-to"ri-al,  a 
[L.    gubernator,    a    governor.      Govern.] 
Pertaining  to  government  or  to  a  governor. 
Gudgeon,  guj'on,  n.    [Fr.  gonjon,  from  L 
gobio,   qobius,   Gr.  kobios,  a  gudgeon.]    A 
small  fresh-water  fish  which  is  very  easily 
caught;  hence,  a  person  easily  cheated  or 
insnared.— v.t.  To  cheat;  to  impose  on. 
Gudgeon,  guj'on,  n.    [Fr.  goujon;  origin 
doubtful.]     A  metallic  piece  let  into  the 
end  of  a  wooden  shaft  and  forming  a  sort 
of  axle  to  it;  the  bearing  portion  of  a  shaft. 
Guebre,  Gueber,  ga'ber  or  geTser,  n.    A 
Per.  form  of  Turk,  giaour,  Ar.  kafir,  an  in- 
fidel.]   The  name  given  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans to  one  belonging  to  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers,  called  in  India  Parsees. 
Guelder-rose,  n.    Gelder-rose. 
Guelphs,    Ghibellines,  gwelfs,  gib'el- 
ens,  n.    The  Welfs  and  Waiblings,  names 
of  German-Italian  political  parties  in  the 
early  mediaeval  times,  favouring  respectively 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor;  Papalists  and 
Imperialists. 

Guerdon,  ger'don,  n.    [O.Fr.  guerdon,  It. 
guiderdone,    from    L.L.   widerdonum,   cor- 
rupted from  O.G.  widarlon  (A.  Sax.  wither- 
ledn),  a  recompense,  through  the  influence 
of  the  L.  donum,  a  gift— from  widar  (G. 
wider),  against,  and  I6n,  reward  (  =  E.  loan).] 
A  reward;  requital;  recompense:  used  both 
in  a  good  and  bad  sense  (poet,  or  rhet.).— 
v.t.  To  give  a  guerdon  to;  to  reward. 
Guernsey,   gern'se,  n.     A  sort  of  close- 
fitting  woollen  knitted  shirt. 
Guerrilla,  Guerilla,  ge-ril'la;  Sp.  pron. 
ger-rel'ya,  n.   [Sp.  guerrilla,  dim.  of  guerra, 
Fr.  guerre,  war,  from  O.H.G.  werra,  war.] 
A  carrying  on  of  war  by  the  constant  at- 
tacks of  independent  bands;   an  irregular 
petty  war;    one  engaged  in  this  irregular 
warfare.  —  Guerrillero,    Gnerllllst, 
ger-rel-yer'o,  ge-ril'ist,  n.    One  who  engages 
in  guerrilla  warfare. 
Guess,  ges,  v.t.    [O.E.  gesse=~L.G.  and  D. 
gissen,   Dan.   gisse,   Icel.   giska,    gizka,    to 
guess,  lit.  to  try  to  get.    Get.]    To  form  an 
opinion  concerning,  without  good  means 
of    knowledge   or   sufficient   evidence;    to 
judge  of  at  random;  to  conjecture  rightly; 
to  solve  by  a  correct  conjecture;  to  think; 
to  suppose;  to  imagine:  of  ten  followed  by  a 
clause.   [This  verb  is  much  used  colloquially 
in  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  to  be- 
lieve, to  be  sure.]— v.i.  To  form  a  conjecture; 
to  judge  at  random,  or  without  any  strong 
evidence:    with   at.  —  n.    A   conjecture.— 
Guesser,  ges'er,  n.    One  who  guesses.— 
Guesslngly,  ges'ing-li,  adv.    By  way  of 
conjecture.  —  Guesswork,  ges'werk,   n. 
Mere  conjecture;    the  act  of  working  by 
hazard. 

Guest,  gest,  n.  [A.Sax.  gce.st,  gest  =  Icel. 
gestr,  Dan.  giest,  D.  and  G.  gast,  Goth. 
gasts,    a    guest,   a  stranger;    cog.   Armor. 
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hoatUt,   Etui,  gotta,  a  guest;   1-.  hottis,  an 
enemy  (whence  B  host,  hostile).]   A  visitor 

or  friend  entertained  in  the  house  or  at 
the  table  Of  another;  a  lodger  at  a  hotel  or 
lodging  house.  Guest  wise,  gest'wrz.adw. 
In  the  manner  or  capacity  of  a  guest.  (8kak.) 
Guffaw,  guf'fa,  ».  limitative.]  A  loud  or 
■Udden  hurst  of  laughter.— v.i.  To  burst 
into  a  loud  or  sudden  laugh. 
Guggle,  gug'l,  v.i.  [Imitative,  suggested 
by  gurgled]  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aperture; 
to  gurgle.  —  n.  A  sound  of  this  kind;  a 
gurgle. 

Guide,   gTd,  v.t.  —  guided,   guiding.     [Fr. 
gnider,  It.  guidare,  Sp.  guiar—oi  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  G.  weisen,  to  show,  to 
lead,  Goth,  witan,  to  watch  over;  A.Sax. 
witan,  to  know,  to  wit,  with  change  of  iv  to 
gu  as  In  guile,  guard.    Wit.]    To  lead  or 
direct  in  a  way;  to  conduct  in  a  course  or 
path;  to  direct;  to  regulate;  to  influence  in 
conduct  or  actions;  to  give  direction  to;  to 
instruct  and  direct;    to  superintend.  —  n. 
[Fr.  guide,  It.  guida,  Sp.  guia.]    A  person 
who  guides;  a  leader  or  conductor;  one  who 
conducts  travellers  or  tourists  in  particular 
localities;   one  who  or  that  which  directs 
another  in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life;  a 
director;   a  regulator;  a  guide-book;  tech- 
nology, applied  to  various  contrivances  in- 
tended to  direct  or  keep  to  a  fixed  course  or 
motion.— Guidable,  gi'da-bl,  a.    Capable 
of  being  guided.— Guidance,  gi'dans,  n. 
The  act  of  guiding;  direction;  government. 
—Gulde-bOOb,   n.     A  book  for  giving 
travellers  or  tourists  information  about  the 
places  they  visit—  Guidcless,  gld'les,  a. 
Destitute  of  a  guide;  wanting  a  director.— 
Gnidelessness,  gid'les-nes, «.— Guide- 
post,  n.    A  post  at  the  parting  of  roads 
for  directing  travellers;  a  finger-post. 
Guidon,   gl'don,  n.     [Fr.,  lit.  a  guiding 
flag.]    The  flag  of  a  troop  of  cavalry;  a  flag 
used  to  signal  with  at  sea,  &c. 
Guild,  gild,  n.    [A.Sax.  gild,  a  payment, 
hence  a  society  where  payment  was  made 
for  its  protection  and  support,  from  gildan, 
to  pay;  D.  gild,  a  guild.    Guilt,  Yield.] 
An  association  or   incorporation   of   men 
belonging  to  the  same  class  or  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  formed  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  —  Guild-hall,  n.     The  hall 
where  a  guild  or  corporation  usually  as- 
sembles;   a   town   or   corporation    hall  — 
Gulldry,  gild'ri,  n.    In  Scotland,  a  guild; 
the  members  of  a  guild. 
Guilder,  gil'der,  n.    [D.  and  G.  gulden,  a 
florin;    modified  as  if  meaning  a  coin  of 
Gelders  or  Gueldres.~)    A  coin  of  Holland 
worth    Is.    8d.    English;   a   florin;   in  pi. 
formerly  =  money  (Shak.). 
Guile,  gil,  n.     [French  form  of  E.  wile 
(which  see);  O.Fr.  guile,  guile,  from  a  Ger- 
manic form,  with  regular  change  of  G.  w 
into  Romance  gu  (as  in   guide).]     Craft; 
cunning;     artifice;     duplicity;     deceit.  — 
Guileful,   gll'ful,  a.    Full  of  guile;  in- 
tended to  deceive;  crafty;  wily;  deceitful; 
insidious;  treacherous.— Guilefully,  gil- 
ful-li,  adv.   In  a  guileful  manner.— Guile- 
fulness,  gil'f ul-nes,  n.   The  state  or  quality 
of  being  guileful— Guileless,  gll'les,  a. 
Free  from  guile.— Guilelessness,  gll'les- 


nes,  n. 

Guillemot,  gille-mot,  n.  [Fr.  guillemot, 
perhaps  from  Armor,  gwela,  to  weep,  and 
O.Fr.  mo'ette,  a  gull.]  A  marine  swimming 
bird  allied  to  the  auks  and  divers. 

Guillotine,  gil-o-ten',  n.  [From  Dr.  Guil- 
lotin,  who  introduced  in  the  French  Con- 
vention the  motion  for  the  use  of  the 
machine,  first  called  Louisette,  from  inven- 
tor, Dr.  Louis.]  An  engine  for  beheading 
persons  by  means  of  a  steel  blade  loaded 
with  a  mass  of  lead,  and  sliding  between 
two  upright  posts;  a  machine  which  consists 
of  a  knife  descending  between  grooved 
posts,  much  used  for  cutting  paper,  straw, 
&c  —v.t.— guillotined,  guillotining.  To  be- 
head by  the  guillotine.  —  Guillotlne- 
ment,  gil-o-ten'ment,  n.  Decapitation  by 
the  guillotine.     (Carl.) 

Guilt,  gilt,  n.  [A.Sax.  gylt,  a  crime,  from 
gildan,   gyldan,   to    pay,   to  requite;    akin 
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Icel.  gjahl,  payment,  retribution,  gjalda.  to 
pay,  to  yield;  B.  yield,  guild.]    Criminality; 
that  state  of  a  moral  agent   which  results 
from  bis  wilful  or  intentional  commission 
of  a  crime  or  offence,  knowing  it   to  be  a 
(i  ime  or  violation  of  law.     Guiltily,  gil'- 
ti-li,  adt>.     In  a  guilty  manner.-  4. 11  III |. 
in'ss,   gil'ti-nes,    n.      The   state   of   being 
guilty;    wickedness;    criminality;    guilt    - 
4. 11  ill  less,    gilt'les,   a.    Free  from  guilt, 
(inne,   or  offence;    innocent;    not  having    ' 
experience;    ignorant    (with    of;     voet)  — 
Guiltlessly,  gilt'les-li,  adv.  In  aguiltless 
manner.— Guiltlessness,  gilt'les-nes,  n. 
Stateor  quality  of  beingguiltless.—  Guilty, 
gil'ti,  a.    Having  incurred  guilt;  not  inno- 
cent;  criminal;  morally  delinquent:  with 
of  before  the  crime;  pertaining  to  guilt; 
indicating  guilt  (a  guilty  look). 
Guinea,  gin'e,  n.    [Because  first  coined  of 
gold  brought  from  Guinea,  in  Africa.  |    A 
gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  value  of  21  shillings  sterling;  a  sum 
of  money  of  the  same  amount. — Guinea- 
corn,  n.    A  kind  of  millet  cultivated  in 
Guinea  and  elsewhere.  — Guinea-fowl, 
n.    A  fowl  of  the  rasorial  order,  closely 
allied  to  the  peacocks  and  pheasants,  com- 
mon in  Guinea.— Guinea-grass,  n.    A 
valuable    fodder   grass   cultivated   in  the 
West  Indies,  &c  —  Gulnca-i>ei>i»er,  n. 
A  kind  of  capsicum;   a  name  of  varioui 
kinds  of  pepper.— Guinea-pig,  n.    [Per- 
haps for  Guiana-pig.]     A  tailless  rodent 
mammal,  about  7  inches  in  length,  belong- 
ing to  South  America,  and  often  kept  as  a 
domestic  pet;  a  director  of  a  company,  paid 
afeeof  a  guinea  for  attendance.— Guinea- 
worm,  n.    A  worm  common  in  hot  coun- 
tries,  which  often  insinuates  itself  under 
the  human  skin,  causing  intense  pain. 
Guipure,  ge-pur',  n.    [Fr.]    An  imitation 
of  antique  lace;  a  kind  of  gimp. 
Guise,  glz,  n.    [Fr.  guise,  the  equivalent  of 
E.  wise,  mode,  fashion,   O.H.G.  wisa,  G. 
weise,  with  common  change  from  w  to  gu- 
in  words  borrowed  into  French  from  the 
German;  comp.  guile,  wile.]    External  ap- 
pearance; dress;  garb;  manner;  mien;  cast 
or  behaviour;  custom;  mode;  practice.— 
Guiser,  gi'zer,  n.    [One  who  assumes  a 
guise  other  than  his  own.]    A  masker;  a 
mummer. 

Guitar,  gi-tar',  n.  [Fr.  guitare,  It.  chitarra, 
from  L.  cithara,  Gr.  kithara,  a  kind  of 
lyre.]  A  musical  stringed  instrument  hav- 
ing six  strings,  which  are  played  by  twitcn-  , 
ing  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  while 
the  notes  are  stopped  by  the  fingers  of  the 
left. 

Gular,  gu'ler,  a.  [From  L.  gula,  the  throat 
or  gullet.]  Pertaining  to  the  gullet. 
Glllcll,  gulch,  n.  [Allied  to  Sw.  golka,  to 
swallow,  D.  gnlzig,  greedy.]  A  deep,  abrupt 
ravine  caused  by  the  action  of  water;  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent;  a  gully. 
Gulden,  gul'den,  n.  The  unit  of  the 
Netherlands'  coinage,  nominally  equal  to 
Is.  8d.  sterling. 

Gules,  gulz,  «.  [Fr.  gueules,  from  Per.  gul, 
a  rose.]  Her.  the  term  employed  to  indi- 
cate red.—  Guly,  gu'li,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  gules.     (Mil.) 

Gulf,  gulf,  n.  [Fr.  golfe,  It.  golfo,  Mod.Gr 
kolphos,  from  Gr.  kolpos,  a  gulf  or  bay.J 
A  large  indentation  on  the  coast-line  of  a 
country  and  the  sea  embraced  in  it;  a  nay; 
a  bight;  an  abyss,  chasm,  or  deep  opening 
in  the  earth;  what  gulfs  or  swallows;  a 
wide  interval,  as  in  station,  education,  and 
the  like.—  v.t.  To  swallow  up;  to  engulf; 
refuse  a  degree  with  honours,  but  concede 
a  pass.-Gulf-Stream,  ».  A  current  0  ■ 
warm  water  which  flows  from  the  t*ult  01 
Mexico  through  the  channel  between  OuDa 
and  America,  and  sweeps  north-eastwarus 
towards  Europe.-Gulf-weed.  n.  A  sea- 
weed found  abundantly  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  it  covers  vast  areas;  arm 
weed. 


Gull,  gul,  n.  [In  Old  and  Prov.E.,  a  young 
unfledged  bird,  lit.  a  yellow  bird,  from  tw 
yellowness  of  the  beak  and  plumage  01 
young  birds,  from  O.E.  gxd,  yellow  =■  icel 
gulr,   Dan.   gul,   gaul,   yellow,     TiELLOW 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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Vmp      |i      l"j,uiiir,    yellow  Leak,     novice  I 

^  young  unfledged  bird  IShak  I;  out 
heated;   s  simpleton;    u   trick   (Shak.) 
1    i\>  make  a  tool  of ;  to  mislead  by  da 
aption;  to  trick.    <:ullii»ilil> .  gul  1  bll 

riic  Quality  of  i'"i"n  gullible 
Sallible,  gul  1  bl,  .1       Easily  gulled   or 
l,,  it.-.l     Gulllsh,  gul'ish,  (i.     Foolish; 
kupid 

nil.  gul,  11  [From  tin-  Celtic;  W  gwuhvi, 
\  rwelan,  Corn,  gullan,  a  gull  |     A 

1    many  marine  Bwimming   birds 
ouml  on  th>>  chores  of  all  latitudes,  and 
taring  large  wings,  slender  legs,  webbed 
ul  a  small  or  no  hind  toe. 

nllet,  gul  ct,  u.   [Fr.  gonlet,  from  L.gvla, 

he  throat  I  The  passage  In  the  neck  of 
,n  animal  l>y  which  food  and  liquor  are 
alum  into  the  stomach;  the  oesophagus; 
omething  resembling  this. 
nil),  gull,  a.  [Ft.  goulet,  a  gullet,  a 
ihannel  for  water.  Gullet.]  A  channel 
>r  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by  a  current 
.  a  ravine;  a  ditch;  a  gutter;  a 
arge  knife.  —  v.t.  To  wear  into  a  gully  or 
humid. 

nip,  gulp,  v.t.  [A  form  of  gulf,  to  swallow; 
»me  as  D.  golpen,  to  swallow  greedily; 
Dan.  gulpf,  to  disgorge.]  To  swallow 
•agerlv  or  in  large  draughts.— n.  The  act 
if  taking  a  large  swallow. 
tun  gum,  n.  [A. Sax.  gdma,  Icel.  gdmr, 
i  gaum,  palate,  gum.  J  The  fleshy  substance 
in  the  jaws  which  envelops  the  neck  of  the 
4.  11 111- boll,  n.  A  boil  or  small 
ibseess  on  the  gum.— Gum-rash,  n.  A 
nild  species  of  papular  eruption  to  which 
■any  children  are  subject  soon  after  birth. 

inn,  gum,  n.  [Fr.  gomme,  from  L.  gummi, 
Jr.  koinmi,  gum.]  A  juice  which  exudes 
rora  trees  either  spontaneously  or  after 
neisions  are  made,  and  thickens  on  the 
lurface,  or  is  obtaiued  from  their  seeds  or 
oots.— v.t. — gummed,  gumming.  To  smear 
vith  gum;  to  unite  or  stiffen  by  gum  or  a 
fum-like  substance. — v.i.  To  exude  or  form 
fiim.  —  Giim-anlme.  Anime.  —  Gum- 
irnliii*.  a.  The  juice  of  various  species 
f  acacia,  hardened  in  the  air.  —  Gum- 
lioots.  gum-bbtz,  n.  Long  waterproof  boots 
nade  of  india-rubber.— Gum-elastic,  n. 
Caoutchouc;  india-rubber.— Gum-eleml. 
Elemi.— Gum-juniper,  n.  The  resin 
>f  a  coniferous  tree  found  in  Barbary.— 
Bun-lac  ».  Lac— Gummiferous, 
rum-if'er-us,  o.  Producing  gum.— Gum- 
mines*,  gum'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
)f  being  gummy ;  viscousness.  —  G11111- 
nilng,  gum'ing,  n.  A  disease  in  trees 
searing  stone  fruit,  characterized  by  a 
norbid  exudation  of  gum,  and  generally 
tilling  the  tree—  Gammons,  gum'us,  a. 
I)f  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum;  gummy. — 
Lummy,  gum'i,  a.  Consisting  of  gum; 
)f  the  nature  of  gum ;  giving  out  gum ; 
covered  with  gum  or  viscous  matter;  vis- 
13  —Gum-resin,  n.  A  mixed  juice  of 
slants,  consisting  of  resin  and  various 
jther  substances.— Gum-saiidarach,  n. 
3andarach.  —  Gum-dragon,  Gum- 
tragacautli,  n.  Traoacanth.— Guin- 
Iree,  n.    The  eucalyptus. 

'Uiiipllou,  gum'shon,  n.  [Perhaps  for 
loamisliing,  a  being  goamish,  from  O.E. 
lonie,  O.Sax.  gdma,  Icel.  gaumr,  care.] 
Understanding;  capacity;  shrewdness.  (Col- 
loq.) 

inn,  gun,  7i.  [From  the  name  Gunnhildr, 
af  fourteenth  century.  So  Mons  Meg, 
Brown  Bess,  Fat  Bertha  (Krupp),  1917.]  A 
name  applied  to  every  species  of  firearm 
for  throwing  projectiles  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  or  other  explosive. — Great  gun, 
a  cannon;  a  person  distinguished  in  any 
department  (colloq.).—To  blow  great  guns, 
to  be  a  tempest.— Gun-oarrcl,  n.  '  The 
barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun.—  Gun-boat,  n. 
A  boat  or  small  vessel  fitted  to  carry  one  or 
more  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  and  from  its 
light  draught  capable  of  running  close  in- 
shore or  up  rivers.  — Gun-carriage,  n. 
ihe  carriage  on  which  a  cannon  is  mounted 
or  moved,  and  on  which  it  is  fired.— Gun- 
cotton,  n.  A  highly  explosive  substance 
produced  by  soaking  cotton  or  similar  vege- 


t.iMe  t i > .  1 . -  111  nitric  and  Milpliime  aeidn, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  dry       4.  ll  ll-fl  re,  H 

u     l    ihe  hour  at   which  the  morning  or 

evening   gnu    is    Im-d.      4.  II 11-11 1 II 1.    n.      A 

place  ol  inapt  d  lint.  Axed  In  the  lock  of  a 
musket  or  pistol  to  ine  the  ohargi  before 
the  introduction  ol  perouasionoaps.  t.un- 
la  j  <t,  n.  One  who  lays  oi  givos  the  propt  i 
■n  to  a  gun  before  firing;  »  trained 
artilleryman     4.uii-iiielul,  n.    An  alloy, 

generally  of  nine  paits  « »f  cupper  and  one 
p. ill  "I  tin,  used  for  the  inanufactui  e  of 
cannon.  fco,  4.H  liner,  gun'er,  n.  One 
who  works  a  gun  Ot  cannon,  either  on  land 
Or  sea;  a  warrant  Officer  In  the  navy  COD 
HI  Ctad  With  the  charge  of  the  ordnance.— 

Gunnery,  gun'er  i,  n.    The  art  of  firing 

or  managing  guns;  the  science  of  artillery. 
— Gllll-porf,  a.  An  opening  in  the  side 
of  a  ship  through  which  cannon  are  dis- 
charged.—Gunpowder,  gun'pou-der,  n. 
An  explosive  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
then  granulated  and  dried.  —  Gunpowder 
tea,  a  tine  species  of  green  tea  with  a  granu- 
lar appearance.— Gun-runner,  n.  One 
who  runs  or  secretly  conveys  guns  into  a 
district.  —  Gunshot,  gun'shot,  n.  The 
tiring  of  a  gun;  the  distance  to  which  shot 
can  be  thrown  so  as  to  be  effective.— a. 
Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun  {gunshot  wounds). 
— Gunsmith,  gun'smith,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  or  repair  small  fire- 
arms.— Giinsmithery,  gun  'smith -er-i, 
n.  The  business  of  a  gunsmith.  —  Gun- 
taekle,  n.  The  blocks  and  pulleys  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  a  gun-carriage  and  the  side 
of  a  ship  by  means  of  which  a  gun  is  run 
up  to  or  drawn  back  from  the  port-hole. — 
Gnu -'wadding,  n.  Circular  pieces  of 
card-board,  cloth,  felt,  &c,  used  to  keep 
down  the  charge  in  a  gun.— Gunwale, 
Gunnel,  gun'wal,  gun'el,  n.  [Gun,  and 
■tvale,  the  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side.]  Naut. 
the  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  or  boat's  side. 

Gnnny,  gun'i,  n.  [Bengalee.]  A  strong 
coarse  cloth  manufactured  of  jute  in  Ben- 
gal, for  making  into  bags,  sacks,  &c. 

Gunter,  gunt'er,  n.  [Gunter,  mathema- 
tician.] A  flat  two-foot  rule,  with  loga- 
rithmic lines,  used  for  surveying  and  navi- 
gation; a  sail  on  topmast,  sliding  on  rings, 
as  in  Cunter's  sliding  scale. 

Gurse.t  gerj,  n,  [L.  gurges,  a  whirlpool.] 
A  whirlpool  (Mil.), 

Gnrgle,  ger'gl,  v.i. — gurgled,  gurgling.  [Pro- 
bably imitative  or  connected  with  gorge; 
corap.  G.  gurgeln,  It.  gorgogliare,  to  gurgle. 
Gargle.]  To  run  or  flow  in  an  irregular, 
noisy  current,  as  water  from  a  bottle;  to 
flow  with  a  purling  sound. — n.  The  sound 
made  by  a  liquid  flowing  from  the  narrow 
mouth  of  a  vessel,  or  generally  through  any 
narrow  opening. 

Gurgoyle,  ger'goil,  n.    Arch.  Gargoyle. 

Gurkha,  gur-ka,  n.  A  native  of  Nepal, 
in  Hindostan.  There  are  Gurkha  regiments 
in  the  Indian  army. 

Gurnard,  Gurnet,  ger'nard,  ger'net,  n. 
[O.Fr.  grougnaut,  probably  from  grogner, 
L.  grunnire,  to  grunt  or  grumble,  from  the 
sound  these  fishes  make  when  taken  from 
the  water.]  The  name  of  certain  marine 
fishes,  having  an  angular  head  wholly  co- 
vered with  bony  plates. 

Gush,  gush,  v.i.  [Icel.  gjdsa,  to  gush,  gusa, 
a  gush,  to  gush;  a  Scandinavian  word, 
allied  to  A.Sax.  gedtan,  Goth,  giutan,  G. 
giessen,  to  pour;  E.  gut,  gust  (of  wind), 
geyser.)  To  rush  forth  as  a  fluid  from  con- 
finement; to  flow  suddenly  or  copiously; 
to  be  extravagantly  and  effusively  senti- 
mental.— v.t.  To  emit  suddenly,  copiously, 
or  with  violence. — n.  A  sudden  and  violent 
issue  of  a  fluid;  an  emission  of  liquor  in  a 
large  quantity  and  with  force;  an  outpour; 
an  effusive  display  of  sentiment.— Gusher, 
gush'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  gushes; 
a  person  who  is  demonstratively  senti- 
mental.—Gushing,  gush'ing,  ppr.  Rush- 
ing forth  with  violence,  as  a  fluid ;  flowing 
copiously;  exuberantly  and  demonstratively 
affectionate;  extravagantly  sentimental. — 
Gushingly,  gush'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  gushing 
manner. 


4.iihs<  I       i;    .t.  I  i     goumtt,  a  goaaai, 

1 1 "in  ..  .  i    a  triai 

piece  of  i  loth  Inst  rted  in  a  r  the) 

pin  i"  ;  i benini  01  enlarging 

p. ii  t ,  somel  long  n-  ambling  suofa 
eiot  h  in  thane  "i  I  urn  tion 
Gnat;  gust,  a,    [L.  guttut,  taata;  gutto,  to 
i  i  s.    (as  in  ditguit);   from   rod   tat  d   In 
■  |    The  tent  e  01  pit  at  art  ol  tast  mg, 
gratification  of  the  appetitt  gusto; 

Gua table,  gus'ta-bl,  a.    Capable 
•  ■I  being  tasted;  having  a  pleasanl  re! 

4illstulion,t  gUS  ta'shon,  n.    [L.  ffUttatio  | 

The  act  of   tasting      4.iislnlor> ,   gus'ta- 

to  ri,  a.     Pertaining  to  guat  ot  tastt 
Gusto,  gus'to,  it.    [it.  j    $ ioa appreciation 

or  enjoyment,  keen  relish;  taste;  fan 
Gust,  gust,  R.  [Icel.  gtistr,  a  blast  of  wind; 
allied  to  10.  gush]  A  violent  blast  of  wind; 
a  sudden  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind, 
of  short  duration;  a  sudden  violent  burst 
of  passion.— Gusty,  gus'ti,  a.  Subject  to 
gusts  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind;  tempestu- 
ous; given  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion. 
Gut,  gut,  n.  [A  Sax  t/nt.  gvtt,  gut,  guttat, 
entrails;  com]).  Prov.E.  gut,  a  water  chan- 
nel, a  drain;  O.E.  gote,  a  drain  ;  from  stem 
of  A.Sax.  gedtan,  Goth,  giutan,  to  pour  out. 
Gush.]  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus;  an  intestine; 
pi.  the  stomach  and  digestive  apparatus 
generally,  the  viscera  or  entrailB;  a  pre- 
paration of  the  intestines  of  an  animal 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  the  strings 
of  a  fiddle ;  a  channel  or  passage. — v.t. — 
gutted,  gutting.  To  take  out  the  entrails 
of;  to  eviscerate;  to  plunder  of  contents; 
to  destroy  or  take  out  the  interior  of. 

Gutta,  gut'ta,  n.  pi.  Guttae,  gut'te.  [L.j 
A  drop;  specifically,  arch,  one  of  a  series  of 
pendent  ornaments  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  mutules  and  under  the  triglyphs 
of  the  Doric  order. —Gutta-serena,  gut'- 
ta-se-re"na,  n.  An  old  medical  name  for 
Amaurosis.  —  Gllttate,  gut'at,  a.  Bot. 
spotted,  as  if  discoloured  by  drops.  —G  ll  1 1  i- 
ferous,  gut-if'er-us,  a.  Yielding  gum  or 
resinous  substances. 

Gutta  percha,  gut'ta  per'cha,  n.  [Malay 
gutta,  gum,  and  percha,  the  tree.]  The 
hardened  milky  juice  of  a  large  tree  which 
grows  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, resembling  caoutchouc  in  many  of 
its  properties,  but  stronger,  more  soluble, 
and  less  elastic. 

Gutter,  gut'er,  n.  [Fr.  gouttiere,  from 
goutte,  L.  gutta,  a  drop.]  A  channel  at  the 
side  of  a  road,  street,  or  the  like,  also  at 
the  eaves  of,  or  on,  a  roof  of  a  building  for 
conveying  away  water. — v.t.  To  cut  or  form 
gutters  in. — v.i.  To  become  channelled. — 
Guttering,  gut'er-ing,  n.  A  channel  or 
collection  of  channels  to  carry  off  rain- 
water. 

Guttle,  gutl,  v.i.  [A  form  of  guzzle.]  To 
swallow  greedily;  to  gormandize.  —  Gut- 
tler, gut'ler,  n.    A  gormandizer. 

Guttural,  gut'er-al,  a.  [From  L.  guttur, 
the  throat,  whence  also  goitre.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  throat;  uttered  from  the  throat. 
— n.  A  letter  or  combination  of  letters  pro- 
nounced in  the  throat;  any  guttural  sound. 
—Gutturalize,  gut'er-al-lz.  v.t.  To  speak 
or  enunciate  gutturally.  —  Gutturally, 
gut'er-al-li,  adv.  In  a  guttural  manner. — 
Gntturalness,  Gnttnrality.t,  gut'- 
er-al-nes,  gut-er-al'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  guttural. 

Guy.  gl,  n.  [Sp.  guia,  a  guide,  a  small  rope 
used  on  board  ship.  Guide.]  A  rope  used 
to  steady  anything;  a  rope  to  steady  an  ob- 
ject which  is  being  hoisted;  a  rope  or  rod 
to  steady  a  suspension -bridge.  —  v.t.  To 
steady  or  direct  by  means  of  a  guy. 

Guy,  gl,  n.  A  fright;  a  person  of  queer 
looks  or  dress:  from  the  effigy  of  Guy 
Fawkes  burned  on  the  5th  November. 

Guzzle,  guzl,  v.i.  and  v.t.— guzzled,  guzz- 
ling. [O.Fr.  goziller,  to  gulp  down;  con- 
nected with  Fr.  goner,  the  throat.]  To 
swallow  liquor  greedily;  to  swill;  to  drink 
much.  n.  A  debauch,  especially  on  drink. 
Gnzzler,  guz'ler,  n.    One  who  guzzles. 

Gyle,  gll,  n.    A  brewing;  a  brewer's  vat. 
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GyiuMiaiia,    jiiii  ka'na,    11.      |()f    Anglo- 

[ndian  origin.]  \  meeting  tot  athletic  or 
other  spoils. 

Gymnasium,  jim-na'zium,  11.  pi.  Gym- 
Oasia.  jim-na'zi-a.     |Gr.  <iy»in<ision,  from 

gymnot,  naked.]  A  place  where  athletic 
exercises  arc  performed;  a  school  or  semi- 
nary for  the  higher  branches  of  education; 
a  school  preparatory  to  the  universities. — 
Gymnast,  jim'uast,  n.  One  who  teaches 
or  practises  gymnastic  exercises.—  Gym- 
nastic. t,y  uiiiastlcal,  jim-nas'tik,  Jim- 
nas'ti-kal,  a.  |L.  iiynuuisticns;  Gr.  gymnas- 
tikos.]  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises. — 
Gj  lilliaslicall.V,  jim-nas't.i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  gymnastic  manner.— Gymnastics, 
jiin-nas'tiks,  n.  The  art  of  performing  ath- 
letic exercises;  athletic  exercises;  feats  of 
skill  or  address.— Gyillllict  jim'nik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  gymnastics. 

Gj  mnocarpoiis,  jim-no-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr. 
tii/ninos,  naked,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot. 
having  a  naked  fruit.— Gyililiodon  t,  jim'- 
no-dont,  n.  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.] 
One  of  those  fishes  that  have  a  projecting 
bony  beak.— Gyillliogen,  jiin'no-jeu,  n. 
root  gen,  to  produce.]  Bot.  a  plant  with  a 
naked  seed;  a  gymnosperm. — Gyninog- 
CllOUS,  jim-noj'e-nus,  a.  Bot.  pertaining 
to  the  gymnogens.— GymnOKyilous,  jiiu- 
noj'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  gyne,  female.]  Bot.  hav- 
ing a  naked  ovary-  —  Gymnosophist, 
jim-nos'o-fist,  n.  [Gr.  sophistes,  a  philo- 
sopher.] One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  Hindu 
ascetics  who  lived  solitarily,  and  wore  little 
or  no  clothing.— Gymnosperm,  jim'no- 
sperm,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  seed!]  A  plant  with 
a  naked  seed;  a  gymnogen. — Gyuiiio- 
spcrillOUS,  jim  no-sper'mus,  a.  Bot.  per- 
taining to  the  gymnosperms.  —  Gy  ill  no- 
spore,  jim'no-spor,  n.    Bot.  a  naked  spore. 

—  Gyinnosporous,  jim-nos'po-rus,  a. 
Bot.  having  naked  spores.— Gymnotns, 
jim-no'tus,  n.  [Gr.  notos,  the  back,  from 
having  no  dorsal  fin.]    The  electric  eel. 

Gynaecocracy,  Gynecocracy,  jin-e- 
kok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  gyne,  gynaikos,  a  woman, 
and  kratos,  power.]  Government  by  a 
woman;  female  rule.  —  Gynaeolatry,  jin- 
e-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  latreia,  worship.]  The 
extravagant  adoration  or  worship  of  woman. 

—  Gynaecology,   jin-e-kol'o-ji,   n.     The 


science    of    female    ailments    and    bodily 
peculiarities. 

Gyunndcr,  ji-nan'der,  n.  [Gr,  gyne,  a  fe- 
male, and  anc~r,  andros,  a  male.]  A  plant 
belonging  to  the  Gynandria  (ji-nan'dri-a), 
the  character  of  which  is  to  have  the  sta- 
mens and  pistil  consolidated  into  a  single 
body.  —  Gyiinndrian,  GynandroiiK, 
ji-nan'dri-an,  ji-nan'drus,  a.  Of  or  pertain 
ing  to. 

Gyiiarchy,  jin'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  gynS,  woman, 
and  archc,  rule.]  Government  by  a  female 
or  females. 

Gynohasc.  jin'6-bas,  n.  [Gr.  gyne,  a 
female,  and  basis,  a  base.]  hot.  a  central 
axis  to  the  base  of  which  the  carpels  are 
attached.  —  Gynobaslc,  jin-o-ba'sik,  a. 
Bot.  pertaining  to  or  having  a  gynobase. — 
Gyiiopliore,  jin'o-for,  n.  [Gr.  phoros, 
bearing.]  The  stalk  on  which  the  ovary 
stands  in  certain  flowers;  zool.  the  genera- 
tive bud  of  a  hydrozoon  containing  ova. 

Gyp,  jip,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  appli- 
cation of  Gr.  gyps,  a  vulture,  from  their 
alleged  rapacity.]  A  term  for  a  servant 
at  Cambridge  University,  as  scout  is  used 
at  Oxford. 

Gypsum,  jip'sum,  n.  [L.  gypsum,  from 
Gr.  gypsos,  chalk.]  A  mineral  which  is 
found  in  a  compact  and  crystallized  state, 
as  alabaster,  or  in  the  form  of  a  soft  chalky 
stone  which  by  heat  becomes  a  fine  white 
powder,  extensively  used  under  the  name 
of  plaster  of  Paris.— Gypseous,  jip'se-us, 
a.  Of  the  nature  of  gypsum;  resembling 
gypsum.— Gypslferous,  jip-sif'er-us,  a. 
Producing  gypsum.— Gypsoplast,  jip'so- 
plast,  n.  [Gypsum,  and  Gr.  plasso,  to 
mould.]    A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

Gypsy,  jip'si,  n.  pi.  Gypsies,  [For  Egyp- 
tian, from  the  belief  that  the  race  are  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  people  of  Egypt. 
Called  by  themselves  Romany,  perhaps  in- 
dicative of  their  first  reaching  Europe  by 
Roumania.]  One  of  a  peculiar  wandering 
race  deriving  their  origin  from  India;  a 
name  of  slight  or  humorous  reproach  to 
a  young  woman;  the  language  of  the  gyp- 
sies.— a.  Pertaining  to  the  gypsies. — Gyp- 
SOlogy,  jip-sol'o-ji,  n.  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  treats  of  the  gypsies.— 


Gypsy-lint,  re.  A  kind  of  hat.  wen  11  l,y 
women.  Gypsylsiu,  jip'si-izm,  u  Tin- 
arts  of  gypsies,  deception. 
Gyrate,  jl'rat,  v.i.  \\j.  gyro,gyratum,  from 
gyrus,  Gr.  gyrot,  a  circle.]  To  turn  round 
circularly;  to  revolve  round  a  central  point; 
to  move  spirally.  —  a.  Winding  or  going 
round,  as  in  a  circle. — Gyral,  jl'ral,  a. 
Whirling;  moving  in  a  circular  form. — 
Gyranl,  jl'rant,  a.  Whirling;  wheeling. 
[Poet.]  Gyration,  jl-ra'shon.n.  A  turn-  ' 
ing  or  whirling  round;  a  circular  motion 
Gyrational,  jl-ra'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining 
togyration.— Gyratory,  ji'ra-to-ri,  a.  Mov 
ing  in  a  circle  or  spirally.— Gyre,  jlr,  n.  A 
circular  motion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a 
moving  body;  a  turn.— Gyro.se,  jI'rGs,  «. 
Bot.  bent  round  like  a  crook. 

Gyrciiecphalate,  ji-ren-sef'a-iat,  u.  [Qr, 
gyros,  a  circle  and  enkephalos,  the  brain. | 
Belonging  to  a  sub-class  of  the  mammalia 
having  the  cerebrum  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  with  numerous  con- 
volutions. 

Gyrfaleon,  jer-f&kn,  n.  [L.L.  gyrofalco, 
from  gyrus,  a  circle,  so  called  from  its 
flight.]  A  species  of  falcon,  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe. 

Gyrolrial,  ji-roi'dal,  a.  [Gr.  gyros,  a  circle, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Spiral  in  arrange- 
ment or  action.— Gyroscope,  jl'ro-skop, 
n.  [Gr.  skoped,  to  view.]  An  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  rotating  disc  mounted  by 
very  accurately  fitted  pivots  in  a  ring  or 
rings,  rotating  in  different  ways,  for  illus- 
trating peculiarities  of  rotation.— Gyro- 
stat, ji'ro-stat,  n.  [Gr.  gyros,  a  circle, 
statikos,  stationary.]  A  kind  of  spinning- 
top  of  which  the  essential  part  is  a  hear; 
ring  that  rotates  at  a  high  speed. 

Gyrus,  ji'rus;  pi.  Gyri,  jl'rl,  n.  [Gr.  gyrot, 
a  circle.]  Anat.  a  name  given  to  the  ridges 
or  raised  convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain. 

Gyve,  jlv,  n.  [W.  gevyn;  Ir.  geibion,  from 
geibhim,  to  get,  to  hold;  same  root  as  L. 
capio,  to  .take.]  A  shackle,  usually  for  the 
legs;  a  fetter:  commonly  in  the  plural. 
v.t.— gyved,  gyving.  To  fetter;  to  shackle 
to  chain. 
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H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
a  consonant  often  called  the  aspirate,  as 
being  a  mere  aspiration  or  breathing. 

Ha,  ha.  An  exclamation,  denoting  sur- 
prise, wonder,  joy,  or  other  sudden  emo- 
tion. 

Haaf.  haf,  n.  [N.  haf,  high  sea.]  Deep- 
sea  fishing-ground. 

Habeas  corpus,  ha'be-as  kor'pus.  [L., 
you  may  have  the  body.]  Law,  a  writ  which 
is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  British  subjects,  directed  to  any 
person  who  detains  another  in  custody  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of 
this  person  with  a  statement  of  the  day  and 
cause  of  his  apprehension  and  detention 
that  the  court  may  deal  with  him. 

Haberdasher,  hab'er-dash-er,  n.  [Lit.  a 
seller  of  hapertas,  from  O.Fr.  hapertas,  a 
kind  of  cloth,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 
A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  de- 
scriptions, as  woollens,  linens,  silks,  rib- 
bons, &c— Haberdashery,  hab'er-dash- 
er-i,  n.    The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

Habergeon,  ha-ber'jon.  n.  [Fr.  hauber- 
geon,  from  hauberc,  a  hauberk.  Hauberk..] 
A  short  coat  of  mail  or  armour  consisting  of 
a  jacket  without  sleeves. 

Habiliment, ha-bil'i-ment,n.  [Fr. habille- 
ment,  from  habiller,  to  dress,  from  L.  ha- 
bilis,  fit,  proper.  Habit.]  A  garment; 
clothing:  usually  in  the  plural.—  Habili- 
meilted,  ha-bil'i-ment-ed,  a.  Having  ha- 
biliments; clothed—  Habilablet,  hab'il- 
a-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being  clothed.— Ha- 


bilatory,  hab'il-a-to-ri,  a.    Pertaining  or 
relating  to  habiliments  or  clothing. 

Habit,  hab'it,  n.  [Fr.  habit,  from  L.  habi- 
tus, state,  dress,  manner,  condition,  &c, 
from  habeo,  habitum,  to  have,  to  hold:  of 
similar  origin  are  habiliment,  habitation, 
inhabit,  exhibit,  prohibit,  also  able,  debt, 
duty,  &c]  The  ordinary  state  or  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  either  natural  or  acquired; 
the  bodily  constitution  or  temperament; 
tendency  or  capacity  resulting  from  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  acts;  practice; 
usage;  a  way  of  acting;  a  peculiar  practice 
or  custom ;  a  characteristic  item  of  be- 
haviour; dress;  garb;  the  outer  dress  worn 
by  ladies  while  on  horseback.  .*.  Syn. 
under  Custom.— v.t.  To  dress;  to  clothe; 
to  array.— Habit-maker,  n.  One  who 
makes  habits;  a  tailor  who  makes  ladies' 
riding-habits.— Habit-Shirt,  n.  A  thin 
muslin  or  lace  under-garment  worn  by 
females  over  the  breast.— Habitual,  ha- 
bit'u-al,  a.  [Fr.  habituel.]  Formed  or  ac- 
quired by  habit,  frequent  use,  or  custom; 
constantly  practised;  customary;  regular. 
—  Habitually,  ha-bit'u-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
habitual  manner. —Habitualliess,  ha- 
bit'u-al-nes,  n.  Habituate,  ha-bit'ii-at, 
v.t. — habituated,  habituating.  [L.  habituo, 
habituahim.)  To  accustom;  to  make  fa- 
miliar by  frequent  use  or  practice;  to  fa- 
miliarize.—a.  Formed  by  habit.— Habitu- 
ation, ha-bit'u-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
habituating,  or  state  of  being  habituated. 
—Habitude,  hab'i-tud,  n.  [Fr.  habitude, 
from  L.  habitudo.]  Customary  manner  or 
mode    of  living,  feeling,   or  acting;    long 


custom;   habit—  Habitue,   a-be-tli-a,   v..  , 
[Fr.,  pp.  of  habituer,  to  accustom.]    A  ha- 
bitual frequenter  of  any  place,  especially 
one   of   amusement,  recreation,   and  the 
like. 

Habitable,  hab'i-ta-bl,  a.  [Fr..  from  L. 
habitabilis,  from  habito,  to  dwell,  a  freq. 
of  habeo,  to  have.]  Capable  of  being  in- 
habited or  dwelt  in;  capable  of  sustaining 
human  beings.— Habitablllty,  Mabl- 
tablcness,  hab'i-ta-bir'i-ti,  hab'i-ta-bl- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  habitable;  capacity 
of  being  inhabited.— Habitably,  hab'i-ta- 
bli,  adv.  So  as  to  be  habitable.— Habi- 
tant, hab'i-tant,  n.  [L.  habitant,  habitantis, 
ppr.  of  habito.]  An  inhabitant;  a  dweller; 
a  resident. —  Habitat,  hab'i-tat,  n.  [L. 
habitat,  'it  dwells'.]  The  natural  abode  or 
locality  of  a  plant  or  animal.— Habita- 
tion, hab-i-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  habitatio.)  Act 
of  inhabiting;  occupancy;  place  of  abode;  a 
settled  dwelling;  a  house  or  other  place  in 
which  man  or  any  animal  dwells. 

Habitude,  Habitue.    Under  Habit. 

Habromanla,  hab-ro-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr 
habros,  gay,  and  mania,  madness.]  Insanity 
in  which  the  delusions  are  of  a  gay  character. 

Hachnre,  hach'iir,  n.  [Fr.,  from  haeher 
to  hack.  Hack,  v.t]  Short  lines  which 
mark  half-tints  and  shadows  in  designing 
and  engraving,  —v.  t.  To  cover  with  hachures. 

Hacienda,  a-the-en'da,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spain, 
Spanish  America,  &c,  a  farm-house;  a 
farm. 

Hack,  hak,  v.t.    [A.Sax.  haecan  or  haccian 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her:      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abnne-  the  Fr.  w. 
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it    hakhi ..   Kan    hahhe,  Sw.  aeofeo,  •  ; 

hack  ci  chop;  «  hew  i 

id  from  II'-'  latter  K   JwteA  (in  engraving), 

u.-^rr.  A.i*A  I    To  cut  irregularly  and  Into 

to  notch;   to  mangle      "•     A 

HnckliiU.  hak'ing,  p.  and 

Bhorl  and  interrupted  (a  hacking  cough). 

ick.  h*k.  "■  [Short  tor  ttaekney.]  A. hone 

hire;    a  horse  much  worked;    a 

orn-out   horse;  a  person  overworked;   a 

ritai  employed  In  the  drudgery  and  details 

!  t*n>k  making.— o,  Much  used  or  worn. 

Kf  ■  hired  bone;  hind     v  t.  To  ui 

u-k.  to  lei  >'»it  for  hln.    Back-watch. 

a  watch  «it I)  a  seconds  hand, 
led  in  taking  observations,  to  obviate  the 
xvsaity  of  constantly  moving  the  chrono- 
eter. 

irk.  hak,  n.  [A. Sax.  furc,  a  grating. 
uvii.  !i.|  A  grated  frame  of  various 
nd«;  a  frame  for  drying  fish,  &c;  a  rack 
ir  cattle. 

irk  berry,  hak'be-ri,  n.  [SameasProv.E. 
H/  krry,  bird  cherry  =  /uiic-berry,  hedge- 
>iry .  |  A.  North  American  tree  hearing 
ieet  edible  fruits  as  large  as  bird-cherries, 
ickluif.  hair/but,  n.  Haqbut. 
ickee.  hake,  n.  The  common  ground- 
[uirrcl  of  North  America. 
wkery,  hak'er-i,  n.  A  rude  two-wheeled 
irt  of  India  drawn  by  oxen. 
ickle.  hak'l,  n.  [D  hekel,  G.  hechel,  Dan. 
•ale,  a  hackle  for  flax  or  hemp;  akin  to 
>ok.  The  secondary  senses  are  from  simi- 
nty  to  tufts  of  hackled  fibres.]  A  hatchel, 
»ckle,  or  comb  for  dressing  flax;  raw  silk; 
ly  flimsy  substance  unspun;  a  long  pointed 
ether  on  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  or  any  simi- 
r  feather.—  Red-hackle,  feather  on  High- 
nd-regiment  bonnet.— v.t.  To  comb  (flax 
•  hemp);  to  hatchel  or  heckle.— Hacklcr, 
ikler,  n.  One  who  hackles. 
ickniatack,  hak'ma-tak,  n.  [Amer. 
idian  ]    The  American  black  larch. 

nrkney,  hak'ni.  n.  [O.Fr.'  haquenee,  a 
icing  horse,  Sp.  hacanea,  a  nag;  probably 
om  CD.  hackeneye,  hakkenei,  a  hackney; 
t.  perhaps  a  hacked  or  dock-tailed  nag.] 
horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving;  a  pad; 
nag;  a  horse  kept  for  hire;  a  hack;  a  per- 
m  accustomed  to  drudgery,  often  Hterary 
rudgery.— a.  Let  out  for  hire;  much  used; 
immon;  trite. — v.t.  To  use  as  a  hackney; 
i  devote  to  common  or  vulgar  use. — 
[ackney-coach,  n.  A  coach  kept  for 
ire. —  Hackneyed,  hak'nid,  p.  and  a. 
iscussed  or  talked  of  without  end;  in 
rerybody's  mouth;  trite;  commonplace. 

ad,  had,  pret.  &  pp.  of  have. 

uridoek,  had'ok,  n.  [Comp.  O.Fr.  hadot, 
irfow,  Ir.  codog,  a  haddock.]  A  well-known 
Jh  of  the  cod  family,  smaller  than  the 
)d.  and  having  a  dark  spot  on  each  side 
ist  behind  the  head. 

ilde,  had,  7t.  [A.  Sax.  heald,  inclined, 
snt;  G.  halde,  declivity.]  Mining,  a  slope 
:  inclination;  inclination  of  a  vein  or  bed 
om  a  vertical  direction. — v.i.  To  slope  or 
teline  from  the  vertical. 
fides,  ha'dez,  n.  [Gr.  Hades,  i.e.  aides, 
[visible,  unseen,  from  a  priv.,  and  idein, 
)  see.]  The  invisible  abode  of  the  dead; 
le  place  or  state  of  departed  souls;  the 
orld  of  spirits. 

adj,  haj,  n.  [Ar.]  The  Mohammedan 
ilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.— Had  jl, 
ladjee,  haj'e,  n.  A  Mussulman  who  has 
srformed  hi3  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
tidrosaiirus,  had-ro-sa'rus,  n.  [Gr.  had- 
vl  thick,  large,  great,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.] 
huge  extinct  herbivorous  reptile  found 
issil  in  North  America. 

uemal,  he'mal,  a.  [Gr.  haima,  haimatos, 
lood.  Some  of  the  words  in  which  this 
>rms  part  are  spelled  indifferently  he-  or 
rc-;  in  others  there  is  a  preference.  See 
Iso  under  He-.]  Pertaining  to  the  blood; 
Minected  with  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
rculatory  system.—  Haemal  arch,  the  arch 
>rmed  by  the  projections  anteriorly  of  the 
bs  and  the  sternum  from  the  vertebrae. — 
laemapophysis,  he-ma-pof'i-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
aima,  and  apophysis,  apophysis.]  Compar. 
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■not  pari  <>f  the  ty|iic;ti  rertebn  on  each 
nsJ  Midi  Uirmastatlc, 
lie  ma  stai  ik.  n.  Hem  astatic  lla'ina- 
temesli,  be-ma-tem'e-sls,  a  [Gi  email, 
raiting.]  A  vomiting  of  blood  from 
the  stomach     ll.rin.ii  l<  -  iks,  n. 

That    branch  ol    physiology  which  treats 
<.f  the  blood     lla-malin      Him  LIU 
Haematite,  he'ma  tit.  a,    in  mm 
ll;riiialo«'r>al.  ae-ma-tok'rl-al,  a.    [Or. 
eryos,  cold  I     Zoul.  applied    to    the   oold 
blooded  vertebrates.      Ha-iiialophllln. 
II  riliopllllia.  he'mat  o  fll'1  a.  be  mo  til 
i  a.  n.    [PMU6,  1  love  |    Med   I  conatltu 
tional  tendency  to  excessive  bleeding  from 

slight   injuries,  or  even  spontaneously,   thi 

result  often  being  death.     Btrnnatold 

lie'ina  toid,  a,  [Or.  hainuttO-tidM,  > 
resemblance.  |  Having  the  appearance  ol 
blood.  —  lla'lliatosis,  he  ma  to'sis,  n 
(Gr .,  a  changing  into  blood]  The  arterial 
i/.ation  of  blood;  the  formation  of  the  blood. 
Ila-ma  tot  hernia  I,  he'ma-to-ther"- 
mal,  a.  IGr.  thermos,  warm]  Of  or  per 
tabling  to  the  warm-blooded  vertebral' 
■Hematoxylin]  hc-ma-tok'si-lin.  Ill 
matoxylin.  —  Iheina  tozoa,  be'ma-to- 
zo"a,  7i.  pi.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal.]  The 
entozoa  which  exist  in  the  blood  of  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  &c— ■hematuria, 
he-ma-tu'ri-a,  n.  [Gr.  ouron,  urine.]  A 
discharge  of  bloody  urine.— Ila'iiiaf  urir. 
he'ma-tu-rik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  showing 
hematuria  or  bloody  urine.  —  Hcematuric 
/ever,  a  severe  malarial  fever  common  in 
partsof  Africa.— Haemoglobin,  H;ciiio- 
globillln,  he'mo-glo-bin,  he-mo-glo'bu- 
lin,  n.  [L.  globus,  a  ball.]  The  matter  of 
a  red  colour  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.— Haemoptysis,  he-mop'tis- 
is,  7i.  [Gr.  ptysis,  a  spitting.]  The  coughing 
up  of  blood.— Haemorrhage,  he'mor-aj, 
7i.  Hemorrhage.— Haemorrhoids,  he'- 
mor-oidz,  7i.  Hemorrhoids.  —  Haemo- 
Irophy,  he-mot'ro-fi,  n.  [Gr.  trophi, 
nourishment.]  An  excess  of  sanguineous 
nutriment. 

Hsemony,  hem'on-i,  n.  The  magical  herb 
against  danger  in  Milton's  Comus. 

Haft,  haft,  n.  [A. Sax.  hce/t,  a  haft  =  D. 
and  G.  heft,  a  handle;  Icel.  hepti  (=  hefti), 
a  haft,  from  the  stem  of  have  or  heave.  |  A 
handle;  that  part  of  an  instrument  which 
is  taken  into  the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is 
held  and  used.— v.t.  To  set  in  a  haft;  to 
furnish  with  a  handle. 

Hag,  hag,  7i.  [Shortened  from  A.  Sax.  hceg- 
tesse;  akin  to  G.  hexe,  D.  heks,  a  witch; 
probably  from  A. Sax.  haga,  a  hedge,  G. 
hag,  a  wood  (the  meaning  being  woman  of 
the  woods).]  An  ugly  old  woman;  a  witch; 
a  sorceress;  a  she-monster;  an  eel-shaped 
fish  which  eats  into  and  devours  other 
fishes. — Haggish,  hag'ish,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  hag ;  ugly ;  horrid.  — 
Haggish  ly,  hag'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  haggish 
manner.— Haggishness,  hag'ish-nes,  n. 

Hagbnt,  hag'but,  n.    Same  as  Arquebuse. 

Haggard,  hag'ard,  a.  [Fr.  haggard,  origi- 
nally a  wild  falcon,  from  G.  hag,  a  wood, 
and  affix  -ard.  In  secondary  sense  perhaps 
for  hagged,  that  is  hag-like.  Hedge,  Haw.] 
Wild;  intractable  (a  haggard  hawk) ;  having 
the  expression  of  one  wasted  by  want  or 
suffering;  having  the  face  worn  and  pale; 
lean-faced;  gaunt. — n.  An  untrained  or 
refractory  hawk.— Haggardly,  hag'ard-li, 
adv.    In  a  haggard  manner. 

Haggis,  hag'is,  n.  [From  hag,  to  chop,  a 
form  of  hack;  comp.  Fr.  hachis,  a  hash.] 
A  Scotch  dish,  commonly  made  in  a  sheep's 
stomach,  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  of 
the  animal  minced  with  suet,  onions,  oat- 
meal, salt,  and  pepper. 

Haggle,  hag'l,  v.t.  —  haggled,  haggling. 
[Freq.  of  hag,  for  hack,  to  hack.]  To  cut 
into  small  pieces;  to  notch  or  cut  in  an  un- 
skilful manner;  to  mangle. — v.i.  To  be  diffi- 
cult in  bargaining;  to  hesitate  and  cavil; 
to  stick  at  small  matters;  to  higgle. — Hag- 
gler, hagl-er,  n.    One  who  haggles. 

Hagiocracy.  ha-ji-ok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  hagios, 
holy,  and  kratos,  rule.]  The  government 
of  the  priesthood;  a  sacred  government; 
a  hierarchy.— Hagiographa,  ha-ji-og'ra- 


HAIR 

fa,    it.   pi,     IGr    •'  .     an. I   ■n.u 

writing  |  The  Its)  of  the  1 1  dlvl 

aioiiR  of  the  (till  Testament    cumprehi  nd 
Ing  Psalms,   Pre 

.  Can 
I. aim  iitation  .    and 
lluulography,  ha-Jl-off/ra-fl,  rv     Bt 
wi  itinj.';  tl  ■  olj  im  n 

llauiouraph,  aril 

Ins.    Hagiogruphle,  HaglograpttaL 
■  I  'Ik,  ha  ji  og  ra  fal,  a,  Pet  i 
agiogTaph;     Hagrlographer,   I 
ter,  V      * >ne  <.f  tin    emtan  of  the 
baglogTaphy;  ■  writer  of  Lives  of  the  m 
-llagloloulsi,  hi  ji  or*o  {1st  <    <  me  who 
writes  or  I  the  taored  writings;  a 

writer  of  lives  of  the  saints      llaulnltii:> 
ha-ji-ol'o-ji,    7i.      |(ir.    hagiot,    and 
Sacred  literature;  that  brumb  ol  lit)  latin. 
which  has  to  do  with  the  lives  and  legends 
of  the  saints. 

Hah,  ha,  inttrj.  Expression  of  effort,  sur- 
prise, &c. 

Ha-ha.  ba'bii,  n.  [Reduplicated  form  of 
haw,  a  hedge.]  A  sunk  fence  or  ditoh;  a 
hawliaw. 

Hall,  hal,  v.  [A. Sax.  hagal,  hagol  =  G.,  D., 
Dan.  and  Sw.  hagcl,  Icel.  hagl,  hail;  root 
doubtful.]  The  Bmall  masses  of  ice  or 
frozen  vapour  falling  from  the  clouds  in 
showers  or  storms;  frozen  rain. — v.i,  Co 
pour  down  hail. — llailslour,  hal'ston,  n. 
A  single  ball  or  pellet  of  bail.  Hail- 
storm, n.  A  storm  of  hail.— Haily,  ha'li, 
a.    Consisting  of  hail;  full  of  hail.    (Pope.) 

nail,  hal,  interj.  [Same  as  hale ,  adj.;  Icel. 
heill,  Dan.  heel,  hale.  Hale,  Health. J 
A  term  of  greeting  or  salutation  expressive 
of  well-wishing.— v.t.  To  call  to;  to  greet 
from  a  distance;  to  call  to  in  order  to  arrest 
attention ;  to  designate  as ;  to  salute  or 
address  as. — v.i.  Used  only  in  the  phrase  to 
hail  from,  originally  used  of  a  ship,  which 
is  said  to  hail  from  the  port  whence  she 
comes;  hence,  to  have  as  one's  residence 
or  birth-place;  to  belong  to.  —  n.  Call. 
Within  hail,  within  call;  within  reach  of 
the  sound  of  the  voice. 

Hair,  har,  n.  [A.Sax.  haer,  hir=lce\.  hdr, 
O.T>.hair,D.  Dan.andG.  haar,hair;  perhaps 
akin  to  Icel.  hor-r,  flax,  K.  hards  (which 
see).]  A  small  filament  issuing  from  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  and  from  a  bulbous  root; 
the  collection  or  mass  of  filaments  growing 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal  and  forming  an 
integument  or  covering;  such  filaments  in 
the  mass;  a  filament  resembling  a  hair;  bot. 
a  species  of  down  or  pubescence.  —  To  a 
hair,  to  a  nicety. — To  split  hairs,  to  be  un- 
duly nice  in  making  distinctions. — Halr- 
hreadtb,  Hair's -breadth,  n.  The 
diameter  or  breadth  of  a  hair;  a  minute 
distance.— a.  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair;  very 
narrow  (a  hair-breadth  escape).  —  Hair- 
broom,  7i.  A  broom  made  of  hair.  — 
Hair-brush,  n.  A  brush  for  dressing 
and  smoothing  the  hair.— Hair-cloth,  n. 
A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  hair  or  in  part  of 
hair.— Hair-dresser,  n.  One  who  dresses 
or  cuts  people's  hair;  a  barber.— Haired, 
hard,  a.  Having  hair:  mostly  used  in  com- 
position (long-haired,  dark-7ia?>ea\  &c).  — 
Hair-grass,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
various  grasses  of  little  or  no  value.— Hair- 
iness, ha'ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
hairy.— Hairless,  har'les,  a.  Destitute  of 
hair;  bald.— Hair-line,  n.  A  line  made  of 
hair;  a  very  slender  line  made  in  writing  or 
drawing;  a  hair-stroke.— Hair-pencil,  n. 
A  fine  brush  or  pencil  made  of  hair  and  used 
in  painting.— nalr-pin,  n.  A  pin  used  to 
keep  the  hair  in  a  certain  position ;  especially, 
a  doubled  pin  or  bent  wire  used  by  women. — 
Hair-powder,  n.  A  fine-scented  powder 
of  flour  or  starch  for  sprinkling  the  hair  of 
the  head.— Hairshirt,  n.  Shirt  or  belt 
made  of  horse-hair  and  worn  by  way  of 
self -mortification.  —  Hair-sieve,  n.  A 
strainer  or  sieve  with  a  hair-cloth  bottom. — 
Hair-space,  n.  The  thinnest  space  used 
by  printers.— Hair-splitting,  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  making  minute  distinctions 
in  reasoning.  —  Hair-splltter,  n.  One 
given  to  hair-splitting.— Hair-spring,  n. 
The  fine  hair-like  spring  giving  motion  to 
the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch.  —  Ilair- 
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stroke,  R.  The  line  upstroke  in  pen- 
manahip.    Hair-trigger,  n.   A  trigger  to 

a  gUD  luck,  BO  delicately  adjusted  that  the 

slightest  touch  will  discharge  the  piece.— 

Hair-Worker,  n.  One  who  works  in 
hair;  one  who  makes  bracelets,  lockets,  &c, 
of  human  hair.  —  Hair-worm,  n.  A  fili- 
form animal  found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the 
earth.— Hairy,  ha'ri,  a.  Overgrown  witli 
hair;  covered  with  hair;  abounding  with 
hair;  consisting  of  hair;  resembling  hair. 

Hake,  Haak,  hak,  n.    |Prov.  E.  hake,  a 

hook,  from  the  hook-shaped  jaw  of  the 
lish.]  A  fish  of  the  cod  family,  one  species 
of  which  is  kuowu  as  king  of  herrings,  on 
which  it  preys. 

Hakim,  ha'kcm,  n.  [Ar.]  An  oriental 
name  for  a  physician. 

Halberd,  Halbcrt,  hal'berd,  hal'bert,  n. 
[Fr.  hallebanie,  from  ().(i.  helmparte,  helm- 
barte,  a  halberd— helm,  a  handle,  a  helm,  and 
parte,  barte,  an  axe.]  An  ancient  military 
weapon,  a  kind,  of  combination  of  a  spear 
and  battle-axe,  with  a  shaft  about  6  feet 
long.— Halberdier,  habber-der',  n.  One 
who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. 
Halcyon,  hal'si-on,  n.  [L.  halcyon,  from 
Gr.  halkyon,  a  kingfisher,  said  to  be  from 
hals,  the  sea,  and  kyo,  to  conceive.]  An 
old  or  poetical  name  of  the  kingfisher, 
which  was  fabled  to  have  the  power  of 
charming  the  winds  and  waves  during  the 
period  of  its  incubation,  so  that  the  weather 
was  then  calm.— a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  halcyon ;  calm ;  quiet ; 
peaceful. — Halcyon  days,  the  seven  days 
before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  halcyon  was  believed  to 
brood,  and  the  weather  was  calm ;  hence, 
days  of  peace  and  tranquillity.— Halcyo- 
lllan,  hal-si-6'ni-an,  a.  Halcyon;  calm. 
Hale,  hal,  a.  [Same  as  Icel.  heill,  Dan. 
heel,  Goth,  hails,  in  good  health,  sound,  &c. 
(hence,  hail  in  salutations);  closely  akin  to 
A.Sax.  hdl,  whole,  sound,  whence  E.  whole; 
cog.  with  Gr.  kalos,  beautiful.  Akin  heal, 
health,  hollow,  holy.]  Sound;  healthy;  ro- 
bust; not  impaired  in  health.— Haleness, 
hal'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  hale;  healthi- 
ness; soundness. 

Hale,  hal,  v.t.— haled,  haling.  [Haul.]  To 
pull  or  draw  with  force;  to  haul.— n.  A 
violent  pull;  a  haul. 

Half,  haf,  n.  pi.  Halves,  havz.  [A.Sax. 
half  or  healf=O.Fria.,  D.,  and  Sw.  half,  Icel. 
hdlfr,  Goth,  halbs,  G.  halb,  half.]  One 
part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  either  in  fact  or  in  contempla- 
tion; a  moiety  (we  usually  say  half  a  pound, 
half  a  mile.  &c,  omitting  of).  —  To  cry 
halves,  to  claim  an  equal  share.  —  To  go 
halves,  to  agree  with  another  for  the  divi- 
sion of  anything  into  equal  parts.— adv.  In 
an  equal  part  or  degree;  by  half;  to  some 
extent:  much  used  in  composition  and  often 
indefinite  (half-learned,  half -hatched).— a. 
Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half. —  Half- 
and-half,  n.  A  mixture  of  two  malt 
liquors,  especially  porter  and  sweet  or  bitter 
ale.— Half-back,  n.  Player  in  football, 
immediately  behind  the  forwards.— Half- 
binding,  n.  A  style  of  binding  books 
in  which  the  back  and  corners  are  in 
leather  and  the  sides  in  paper  or  cloth.— 
Half-blood,  n.  One  born  of  the  same 
mother  but  not  the  same  father  as  another, 
or  vice  versa;  a  half-breed.— Half-bound, 
a.  A  term  applied  to  a  book  in  half-bind- 
ing.—Half-bred,  a.  Imperfectly  bred; 
mixed ;  mongrel ;  partially  or  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing.—Half-breed,  n.  One  born  of  parents 
of  different  races:  specifically  applied  to 
the  offspring  of  American  Indians  and 
whites.— Half-brother,  n.  A  brother  by 
one  parent,  but  not  by  both. — Half-caste, 
n  One  born  of  a  Hindu  and  a  European; 
a  half-blood  or  half-breed.— Half-COCk,  n. 
The  position  of  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when 
it  is  elevated  only  half-way  and  retained 
by  the  first  notch.— Half-crown,  n.  A 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  2s.  6/.  —  Half- 
dead,  a.  Almost  dead;  nearly  exhausted. 
— Half-dollar,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States,  value  fifty  cents,  or  about 
2s.  Id.  sterling.— Half-eagle,  n.  An  Ame- 


rican gold  coin,  value  live  dollars,  or20.i.  lQd. 
sterling.  Half-educated,  a.  [mper 
fectly  educated  Hall-guinea,  n.  An 
English  gold  coin,  value  [Of.  6d.,  no  longer 
in  circulation.  Half-bat ched,  a.  im- 
perfectly hatched.  —  llalt-licartcd,  a. 
Devoid  of  eagerness  or  enthusiasm;  indif- 
ferent; lukewarm.— Half-holiday,  v.  A 
day  on  which  work  is  carried  on  only  during 
a  portion  of  the  usual  working  hours.— 
Ilalf-liourl  v.  a.  Occurring  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour.— Half-length,  a.  Of 
half  the  full  or  ordinary  length;  showing 
only  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  as  a  por- 
trait.— n.  A  portrait  showing  only  the  upper 
half  of  the  body.— Half-measure,  n.  An 
imperfect  plan  of  operation;  a  feeble  effort. 
—Half-moon,  n.  The  moon  at  the  quar- 
ters, when  half  its  disc  appears  illuminated; 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon. — 
Half-note,  n.  Mus.  a  minim,  being  half 
a  semibreve;  a  semitone. — Half-past,  « dv. 
Half  an  hour  past  (half-past  six  o'clock). — 
Half-pay,  n.  Half  wages  or  salary;  a 
reduced  allowance  paid  to  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  when  not  in  actual  service. — 
a.  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay. — 
Halfpenny,  ha'pen-i,  n.  pi.  Halfpence, 
haf'pens  or  ha'pens.  A  copper  coin  of  the 
value  of  half  a  penny.— a.  Of  the  price  or 
value  of  a  halfpenny.  —  Halfpenny- 
worth, n.  The  value  of  a  halfpenny. — 
Half-pike,  n.  A  weapon  with  a  shorter 
shaft  than  the  ordinary  pike;  a  boarding- 
pike.— Half-price,  n.  Half  the  ordinary 
price;  a  reduced  charge  for  admission  to  a 
place  of  amusement  when  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment is  over.— Half-quarter,  n.  One 
eighth;  one  eighth  of  a  year.— Half-read, 
a.  Superficially  informed  by  reading.  — 
Half-round,  n.  Arch,  a  moulding  whose 
profile  is  a  semicircle.  —  a.  Semicircular 
(Mil.).— Half-royal,  n.  A  kind  of  mill- 
board or  pasteboard  of  which  there  are  two 
sizes,  small  201  by  13  inches,  and  large  21  by 
14  inches.— Half-seas-over,  a.  Pretty 
far  gone  in  drunkenness;  half-drunk;  tipsy. 
(Colloq.)— Half-Sister,  n.  A  sister  by  the 
father's  side  only,  or  by  the  mother's  side 
only.  —  Half-sovereign,  n.  A  British 
gold  coin,  value  10s.— Half-starved,  a. 
Almost  starved;  very  ill  fed.— Half-tide, 
n.  The  tide  when  half-way  between  the  ebb 
and  flood.  —  Half-timbered,  a.  Built 
half  of  timber,  as  a  dwelling.  —  Half- 
timer,  n.  One  who  works  or  goes  to 
school  half  the  usual  time.— Half-tone, 
n.  A  tone  intermediate  between  the  ex- 
treme lights  and  shades  of  a  picture.  — 
Half-truth,  n.  A  statement  only  par- 
tially true,  or  that  only  conveys  part  of  the 
truth.— Half-way,  adv.  In  the  middle; 
at  half  the  distance.— a.  Midway;  equidis- 
tant from  the  extremes.— Half-witted, 
a.  Weak  in  intellect;  silly;  foolish.— Half- 
year,  n.  Six  months.— Half-yearly,  a. 
Happening  in  each  half  of  a  year;  semi- 
annual.—  adv.  In  each  half-year;  semi- 
annually. 

Halibut,  Holibnt,  hal'i-but,  hol'i-but,  n. 
[From  hali,  that  is,  holy,  and  but  or  butt, 
a  flounder  =  D.  heilbot,  G.  heilbutt,  heilig- 
butt.]  One  of  the  largest  of  the  flat-fish 
family,  allied  to  the  turbot,  but  much  less 
broad  comparatively,  valuable  as  food. 

Halidom,!  hal'i-dom,  n.  [A.Sax.  hdlig- 
dom,  holiness,  from  hdlig,  holy,  and  term. 
-dom.  Holy.]  Holiness;  sacred  word  of 
honour:  formerly  used  in  adjurations. 

Haliography,  hal-i-og'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  hals, 
halos,  the  sea,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  sea;  a  description  of  the  sea.— Hali- 
ographer,  hal-i-og'ra-fer,  n.  One  who 
writes  about  the  sea. 

Halitus,  hal'i-tus,  n.  [L.,  from  halo,  to 
breathe  out  (in  .exhale).]  Physiol,  the 
breath  or  moisture  of  the  breath;  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  body. 

Hall,  hal,  n.  [A.Sax.  heal,  heall  =  Icel. 
holl,  hail,  Sw.  hall,  D.  hal,  from  root  sig- 
nifying to  cover,  seen  also  in  E.  hell.]  A 
large  room,  especially  a  large  public  room; 
a  room  or  building  devoted  to  public  busi- 
ness, or  in  which  meetings  of  the  public 
or  corporate  bodies  are  held;  a  large  room 


at  the  entrance  of  a  house;  a  vestibule;  an 
entrance  lobby;  a  manor-house;  thu  name 
of  certain  colleges  at  Oxford  anil  Cam- 
bridge;  also  the  large  room  in  which  the 
Btudents  dine  in  common;  hence,  the 
students'  dinner.  — Hall-lamp,  n.  A  lamp 
.suspended  in  a  lobby  or  hall.  —  Hall- 
mark, n.  The  official  stamp  affixed  by 
the  Goldsmiths' Company  and  certain  assay 
offices  to  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  at  a 
mark  of  their  legal  quality. 

Hallelujah,  Halleluiah,  hal-lc-ltt'ya, 
n.  and  interj.    Alleluiah. 

Halliard,  hal'yard,  n.    Halyard. 

Halloo,  hal  lb',  interj,  and  n.  [Comp.  0. 
hallohl  and  Fr.  halle,  an  exclamation  used 
to  cheer  on  dogs;  haller,  to  encourage  dogi.j 
An  exclamation,  used  as  a  call  to  invite 
attention;  also,  a  hunting  cry  to  set  a  dog 
on  the  chase. — v.i.  To  call  halloo;  to  shout; 
to  cry,  as  after  dogs.— v.t.  To  shout  to. 

Hallow,  hal'lo,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  hdlgian,  to 
hallow,  from  hdlig,  holy.  Holy.]  To 
make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart  for 
holy  or  religious  use;  to  reverence;  to 
honour  as  sacred.— Hallow-e'en,  Hal- 
low-even, n.  The  eve  or  vigil  of  All 
Hallows  or  All-Saints'  Day.  [Sc.]  — Hal- 
lowmas, Hal  low  tide,  hal'16-mas,  hal' 
16-tid,  n.  [A.Sax.  hdlga,  a  saint,  and  mcesit, 
mass,  festival.]  The  feast  of  All-Saints  or 
the  time  at  which  it  is  held. 

Hallucination,  hal-lu'si-na"shon,  n.  [L. 
hallucinatio,  from  hallucinor,  to  wander  in 
mind,  to  talk  idly.]  An  unfounded  and 
mistaken  notion;  an  entire  misconception; 
a  mere  dream  or  fancy;  med.  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  in  which 
objects  are  believed  to  be  seen  aud  sensa- 
tions experienced;  the  object  or  sensation 
thus  erroneously  perceived.— Hallucina- 
tory, hal-lu'si-na-to-ri,  a.  Partaking  of 
hallucination. 

Hallux,  hal'uks,  n.  [Erroneous  form,  for: 
L.  hallex,  the  thumb  or  great  toe.]  The 
great  toe  or  corresponding  digit  of  an  ani- 
mal; the  hind  toe  of  a  bird. 

Halm,  ham,  n.    Same  as  Haulm. 

Halo,  ha'lo,  n.  pi.  Haloes,  Halos,  ha'loz. 
[Gr.  halos,  a  round  floor,  the  sun's  disc,  a 
halo.]  A  luminous  ring,  either  white  or 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  sun  or  moon; 
any  circle  of  light,  as  the  glory  round  the 
head  of  saints;  a  coloured  circle  round  the 
nipple;  an  ideal  glory  investing  an  object 
(a  halo  of  romance). — v.i.  To  form  itself 
into  a  halo. — v.t.  To  surround  with  a  halo. 
—Haloed,  ha'lod,  a.  Surrounded  by  a 
halo.— Haloscope,  ha'lo-skop,  n.  An  in- 
strument which  exhibits  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  halos. 

Halogen,  hal'o-jen,  n.  [Gr.  hals,  salt,  and 
root  gen,  to  produce.]  Chem.  a  name  given 
to  substances  (such  as  chlorine  or  iodine) 
which  form  compounds  of  a  saline  nature  by 
their  union  with  metals.— Halogenous, 
ha-loj'e-nus,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  ha- 
logens. 

Haloid,  hal'oid,  a.  [Gr.  hals,  sea-salt,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Chem.  resembling  com- 
mon salt  in  composition;  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  halogen  and  a  metal: 
common  salt  is  a  haloid  salt. — n.  A  haloid 
salt.— Halosel,  hal'o-sel,  n.    A  haloid. 

Halophyte,  hal'o-flt,  n.  [Gr.  hals,  halot, 
the  sea,  salt,  and  phyton,  a  plant.]  One  of 
the  plants  which  inhabit  salt  marshes,  and 
by  combustion  yield  barilla  or  Spanish  soda. 

Halt,  halt,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  healtian,  to  be 
lame,  healt,  lame,  from  Icel.  haltr,  Dan.* 
and  Sw.  halt,  Goth,  halts,  lame ;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  halte,  to  limp.  In  sense  of  to  stop  id 
marching,  probably  of  German  origin,  from 
halten,  E.  to  hold.]  To  limp;  to  be  lame 
to  limp  or  be  defective  in  regard  to  metre, 
versification,  or  connection  of  ideas;  tc 
stop  in  marching  or  walking;  to  cease  tc 
advance;  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  pro 
ceed  or  what  to  do;  to  hesitate.— ft.  j 
stop;  to  cause  to  cease  marching.— a.  Lame 
not  able  to  walk  without  limping.  — n 
Lameness;  a  limp;  a  stopping;  a  stop  u 
walking  or  marching.— Halter,  hal'ter,  n 
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SALTER 

>ne  «bO  halts  or  limps  Haltingly, 
uU  Ung  li,  adv.    In  :i  baiting  manner. 

lHll«T.  halter,  n.  [  A  Sax  h.r'f:,  ,.  head- 
itn.ll.  doom  1>  L.G.  and  (J  halfler;  origin 
loubtful,  |  A  cord  or  Btrap  forming  a  head- 
gal]  for  leading  or  confining  a  bona  or 
>ihcr  animal;  ■  rope  specially  intended  for 
raflfing  malefactors.— v.t.  To  put  a  halter 

lulteres.  hal-te'rez,  n.  pi.  [Qr.  hull,  rex, 
roights  held  while  leaping,  from  hallomai, 

0  nap  |  The  balancers  of  insects;  the 
Ported  second  pair  of  wings 

Inlvc,  haT.  vt.  halved,  halving.  [From 
\al/.)  To  divide  into  two  halves  or  equal 
iart*;  to  join  (timbers)  by  lapping  or  letting 
■to  each  ether.    Halves,  havz,  n.  i>l.  of 

alvard.  halyard,  n.  [Hale  or  haul,  ami 
.mi.)  Naut.  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting 
4id  lowering  sails,  yards,  gall's,  &c. ;  hal- 
iard. 

am  ham,  n.  [A.Sax.  ham,  hamm,  the 
am  l>  nam,  Icel,  hdm,  G.  hamm?,  a  ham, 
rom  a  root  meaning  to  bend,  seen  in  Gr. 
amvtd,  to  bend :  W.  Ir.  and  Gael,  cam, 
rooked,  bent.]  Tlie  inner  bend  or  hind 
art  of  the  knee;  the  thigh  of  an  animal, 
articularly  of  a  hog,  salted  and  cured. — 
t.  To  make  into  ham.  —  llani-eiirei*.  n. 
►ne  who  makes  beef,  pork,  &c,  into  ham. 
Hamstring,  ham 'string,  n.  One  of 
be  tendons  of  the  ham. — v.t.  pret.  and 
p.  hamstrung  or  hamstringed.  To  lame 
r  disable  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the 
am. 

amadryad.  ham'a-dri-ad,  n.  [Gr.  hama- 
ryas,  from  hama,  together,  and  drys,  a 
■ee]  In  classical  mythology  a  wood- 
yinph,  feigned  to  live  and  die  with  the 
•ee  to  which  she  was  attached. 

ninal,  ham'al,  ?;.    A  porter  iu  Constan- 

nople. 

innate,  ha'mat,  a.  [L.  hamatns,  hooked, 
oin  hamus,  a  hook.]  Hooked;  set  with 
ooka  Hamiforiu,  ha'mi-form,  a.  In 
ie  shape  of  a  book. 

iimbnrg- lake,  ham 'berg,  n.  A  co- 
lineal  pigment  of  a  purplish  colour,  in- 
ining  to  crimson.—  Hamburg-white, 

A  pigment  composed  of  barytes  and 
hite-lead. 

»me,  ham.  n.  [Same  as  D.  haam,  a 
fune.)  One  of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood 
■  metal  in  the  harness  of  a  draught  horse, 
i  which  the  traces  are  fastened,  and  which 
j  upon  the  collar  or  have  pads  attached  to 
tem  fitting  the  horse's  neck. 
uniltoniail,  ham-il-ton'i-an,  a.  The 
;ottish  philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton; 
ie  method  of  acquiring  foreign  languages 
t  interlinear  translations. 
mi  1 1  e.  ham'It,  n.  A  descendant  of  Ham ; 
)  Ethiopian. —Haiuitic,  ham-it'ik,  a. 
elating  to  Ham  or  his  descendants;  ap- 
sllative  of  a  class  of  African  tongues, 
mprising  Coptic,  Ethiopian  or  Abyssin- 
u,  ic. 

imlet,  ham'let,  n.  [Dim.  of  A.Sax.  ham, 
rolling,  inclosure;  akin  home.\  A  small 
llage;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the 
untry.— Haiiimel,  ham'el,  n.  A  small 
ed  and  yard  used  for  sheltering  fattening 
ttle. 

tinnier,  ham'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  hamor  =  D. 
mer,  G.  and  Dan.  hammer,  Icel.  hamarr- 
ot  doubtful.]  An  instrument  for  driving 
•ils,  beating  metals,  and  the  like,  consist- 
g  usually  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  crosswise 
a  handle;  a  striking  piece  in  the  me- 
a"18rn  of  a  clock  and  a  piano;  that  part 
the  lock  of  a  gun,  rifle,  &c,  which  when 
e  trigger  is  pulled  falls  with  a  smart  blow 
a  causes  the  explosion  of  the  detonating 
ostance  iu  connection  with  the  powder  — 

1  bring  to  the  hammer,  to  sell  by  auction 
uf.ro  beat,  form,  or  forge,  with  a  ham- 
Jr;  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour;  to 
cogrtate:  usually  with  out;  to  declare 
ntrupt  or  defaulting  a  member  of  the 
ucK  Exchange.— v.i.  To  strike  anything 
peatedly,  as  with  a  hammer;  to  work-  to 
>o«»  ln  c°ntriva™e.  —  Hammer  - 
-«iiu,  n.     A  short  projecting  beam  at- 
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taeh.-d   to  the   foot   .if  a   principal   raftei    in 

i  roof,  in  the  place  of  the  tie  beam 
■  Imiiiiim  r-rloili.  n.    [Probably  hammer, 
here     i>.   hemel,   top  ol    a  ooach,  cover, 
•pi  I    The   cloth    which    oovors    the 
drivers  seat   la  some  Kinds  of   i  ai 
Hammer  •  dressed,  a      Dressed  or 

in  .pa  red  with  a  point..  I  liaiiimer  or  pioh 
llaiiiuierer,  batn'er  fa  a,  One  who 
works  with  a  bamraer,  Hammer-fish, 
n.  A  shark  the  head  of  which  resembles 
a  hammer.  Hnmmer-liardeii,  v.t.  To 
harden   (metal)  by  hammering  m  the  cold 

stats.      Hammer-bead,  n.     The  Iron 
head  of  a  hammer;  the  hammer-fish. 
Hammerman,  ham'er  man,  n.    A  smith 
or  other  worker  in  metal. 

Hammock,  ham'ok,  n.     [8p.  hamaea,  a 

word  of  West  Indian  origin.]  A  kind  of 
hanging  bed,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  doth 
suspended  by  cords  and  hooks. 

Ilamoiis,  llamose,  ha'mus,  ha'mos,  a. 

[I-,  hamus,  a  hook.]    But.  hooked;  having 

the  end  hooked  or  curved. 
Hamper,  ham/per,  n.    rOontr,  from  hana- 

per  (which  see).]  A  kind  of  rude  basket  or 
wicker-work  receptacle,  chiefly  used  as  a 
case  for  packing  articles.— r.t.  To  put  into 
a  hamper. 

Hamper,  ham'per,  v.t.  [A  nasalized  form 
corresponding  to  D.  haperen,  to  stammer, 
falter,  stick  fast;  comp.  Sc.  hamp,  to  stam- 
mer; Goth,  hamfs,  hanjs,  mutilated.]  To 
impede  in  motion  or  progress,  or  to  render 
progress  difficult  to;  to  shackie;  to  em- 
barrass; to  encumber.—  n.  Something  that 
hampers  or  encumbers;  a  clog. 
Hamster,  ham'ster,  n.  (G.J  A  burrowing 
animal  of  the  rat  family  common  in  Ger- 
many, having  a  short  tail  and  cheek - 
pouches. 

Hamstring,  n.  and  v.t.  Under  Ham. 
Hamulus,  ham'u-lus,  n.  [L.,  a  little  hook, 
dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook.]  A  little  hook ;  a 
hook-like  process  in  animals  and  plants. 
Hanaper,  han'a-per,  n.  [L.L.  hanaperium, 
lit.  a  receptacle  for  cups,  from  L.L.  hana- 
pus,  a  cup,  from  O.H.G.  hnap,  A.Sax. 
hnap,  a  cup;  hence  hamper,  n.]  A  kind  of 
basket  used  in  early  days  by  the  kings  of 
Eugland  for  holding  and  carrying  with  them 
their  money;  the  king's  treasury.— Clerk  of 
the  hanaper. 

Hancn,  hanch,  n.  Arch.  Haunch. 
Hand,  hand,  n.  [Common  in  similar  forms, 
to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues;  allied  to  Goth. 
hinthan,  to  capture;  O.E.  hent,  to  seize; 
perhaps  also  hunt.  Handsel,  handle,  handy, 
handsome  are  derivatives.]  The  extremity 
of  the  arm,  consisting  of  the  palm  and 
fingers,  connected  with  the  arm  at  the 
wri3t;  the  corresponding  member  in  certain 
of  the  lower  animals;  a  measure  of  4  inches; 
a  palm:  applied  chiefly  to  horses;  side  or 
direction,  either  right  or  left  (on  the  one 
hand  or  the  other);  handiwork;  style  of 
penmanship;  power  of  performance;  skill; 
agency;  part  in  performing  (to  have  a  hand 
in  mischief);  possession;  power  (in  the 
hands  of  the  owner);  that  which  performs 
the  office  of  the  hand  or  of  a  finger  in  point- 
ing (the  hands  of  a  clock);  a  male  or  female 
in  relation  to  an  employer;  a  person  em- 
ployed on  board  ship  or  in  manufactories; 
a  person  with  some  special  faculty  or  ability 
(a  good  hand  at  a  speech);  in  card-playing, 
the  cards  held  by  a  single  player;  one  of  the 
players.—  A t  hand,  near  in  time  or  place; 
within  reach  or  not  far  distant.— At  first 
hand,  from  the  producer  or  seller  directly; 
at  second  hand,  or  simply  second  hand,  from 
an  intermediate  purchaser;  old  or  used. — 
By  hand,  with  the  hands  and  not  by  the 
instrumentality  of  tools,  &c.  —  For  one's 
own  hand,  on  one's  own  account;  for  one's 
self.—  From  hand  to  hand,  from  one  person 
to  another. — In  hand,  in  ready-money;  in 
possession;  in  the  state  of  preparation  or 
execution.  —  Off  hand,  without  hesitation 
or  difficulty;  without  previous  preparation. 
—Off  one's  hands,  out  of  one's  care  or  at- 
tention; ended.  — On  hand,  in  present  pos- 
session.—On  one's  hands,  under  one's  care 
or  management;  as  a  burden  upon  one.— 
Out  of  hand,   at  once;   directly;    without 
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d.  lay  or  hesitation  ,  •  B  om  '    bai  d       I 

hand,  already  pn  pan 
received     I  ndet  mri  hand,  with  the  pro 
per  writing  or  signature  ol   Lbs  nam. 
Hand    in    hand,    «itli    bands     mutually 

•  '    uenoe,  m  union;  conjointly;  unit 
edlj      Hand  (<>  hand,  i><  .  i.,  .-  union 

liKhl         Hand    In    mmith,    km    wan' 

without  making  previous  provision  oi  I  •.* 

Ing  an  abundant  pn 

ojl /  Keep  off;  forbeai .  n  train  from  I 

—  Chan  hands,  InnOt  Inn  from 
guilt.  —  To  ask  the  hand  nf,  to  auk  in 
marriage.  -To  be  fiand  and   glove  wit) 

i>e  Intimate  and  familiar,  a«  friends  or 
associates.— To  bear  a  hand  [naut  I,  I 
assistance  quickly;   to  ha  t  /      ehungi 

hands,  to  change  own  ..  to  hand, 

to  lie  received;  to  come  within  one's  i- 

—  To  have,  one's  hands  full,  to  be  fulh 
piedj  to  have  a  great  deal  to  d 

hands  on,  to  seize;  to  assault.-  Laying  on 
of  hands,  a  ceremony  used  in  consecrating 
one  to  office.  —  To  lend  a  hand,  to  Rive  assis- 
tance.- 7'o  sit  the  hand  to,  to  engage  in;  to 
undertake.— To  shake  hands,  to  clasp  the 
right  hand   mutually   (with   or  without    a 
shake),  as  a  greeting  or  In  token  ol  friend- 
ship or  reconciliation.—  To  strike  hands,  to 
make  a  contract  or  to  become  surety  for 
another's  debt  or  good  behaviour  [O.T  | 
To  take  by  the  hand,  to  take  under  one's 
protection.  — To  take  in  hand,  to  attempt; 
to  undertake;  to  seize  and  deal  with  (a  per- 
son). —  To  wash   one's    hands  of,    to   have 
nothing  more  to  do  with ;  to  renounce  all 
connection  with   or  interest  in.  —  v.t.    To 
give  or  transmit  with  the  hand  (hand  me 
a  book);  to  lead,  guide,  and  lift  with  the 
hand;  to  conduct.  — To  hand  down,  to  trans- 
mit in  succession,  as  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  predecessor  to  successor. — a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  used  by  the  hand:  much  used  in 
composition  for  that  which  is  manageable 
or  wrought  by  the  hand.— Hand-barrow, 
n.     A    kind  of   litter    or   stretcher,   with 
handles  at  each  end,  carried  between  two 
persons.— Hand-basket,  n.    A  small  or 
portable  basket.— Hand-bell,  n.    A  small 
bell  rung  when  held  by  the  hand;  a  table- 
bell.— Hand-bill,  n.    A  printed  paper  or 
sheet  to  be  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
making    some    public     announcement.  — 
Hand-book,  n.    A  small  book  or  trea- 
tise such  as  may  be  easily  held  in  the  hand; 
a  manual  or  compendium;   a  guide-book 
for  travellers.  -  Hand-bread tb.   n.    A 
space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand;  a 
palm— Hand-cart,  n.    A  cart  drawn  or 
pushed  by  hand.— Handcuff",    hand'kuf, 
n.    [Modified  from  A.Sax.  handcops—hand, 
the  hand,  cops,  a  fetter.]     A  manacle  or 
fastening  for  the  hand.— v.t.  To  put  a  hand- 
cuff on;  to  manacle.— Handed    han'ded, 
a.     Having  a  hand  possessed  of  any  pe- 
culiar property:    used    especially  in    com- 
pounds {right-handed,  left-handed,  empty- 
handed,   fn\\-handed,   &c).  —  Haildlast  - 
ing,  n.    An  irregular  marriage  by  agree- 
ment or  mutual  pledge. —Hand  fill,  hand'- 
ful,  n.    As  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp  or 
contain ;    a   small   quantity  or  number. — 
Hand-gal  lop,  n.    A  slow  and  easy  gal- 
lop, in  which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle  to 
hinder  increase  of  speed. — Hand-gear,  n. 
Steam-engine,    the    mechanism    used    for 
working    the   valves   by    hand.  —  Hand- 
glass, n.    Hort.  a  glass  used  for  placing 
over  plants   to  protect   them    or  forward 
growth.— Hand-grenade,  n.   A  grenade 
to  be  thrown  by  the  hand. — Hand  li  ne.  n. 
A  small  line  used  in  fishing  from  boats  at 
sea— Hand-loom,  n.    A  weaver's  loom 
worked  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from 
a  power-loom.— Hand-made,  a.    Manu- 
factured by  the  hand  and  not  by  a  ma- 
chine. —  Handmaid,  Handmaiden, 
hand'mad,  hand'ma-dn,  n.     A  maid  that 
waits  at  hand;  a  female  servant  or  atten- 
dant.—Hand-mill,  n.    A  small  mill  for 
grinding  grain,  pepper,  coffee,  &c,  moved  by 
hand.— Hand-organ,  n.    A  portable  or 
barrel  organ.— Hand-press,  n.    A  press 
worked  by  the  hand,  in  opposition  to  one 
moved  by  steam-power,  &c— Handrail, 
Handrailing,  hand'ral,  hand-ral'ing,  n. 
A  rail  or  railing  to  hold  by.— Hand-saw; 
n.    A  saw  to  be  used  with  the  hand.  — 


ch.  caain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  Ring;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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llaiul-srrrrn.  R.  A  screen  resembling 
ft  fun,  used  for  keeping  off  tlie  heat  of  the 

Bra,  boo  glariug  light,  fee  Hand-screw, 
n.  An  appliance  for  raising  heavy  weights; 
a  jack .— Handspike,  hand'splk,  n.  A 
bar  used  as  a  lever  for  various  purposes,  as 
in  raising  weights,  heaving  about  a  wind- 
lass, in  Hands! nil,  haud'staf,  n.  pi. 
Hniidstnvcs,  hand'stavz.  A  javelin 
(O.T.).  —  Hand- vice,  n.  A  .small  port- 
able vice  lield  in  the  hand  while  used. — 
Hand  -  work,  n.  Work  done  by  the 
bands.  —  Hand  -  worked.  Hand  - 
wrought,  «.  Made  with  the  hands.— 
llandvt  rlle.t  hand'rit,  v.t.  To  express 
in  handwriting;  to  write  out.  —  Hand- 
writing, hand  rit-ing,  I*.  The  cast  of 
writing  peculiar  to  each  person;  chirog- 
raphy;  writing. 

Haudira p.  han'di-kap,  n.  [For  hand  i'cap, 
hand  in  the  cap,  the  allusion  being  to  draw- 
ing a  lot  out  of  a  cap,  from  the  fairness  of 
both  principles]  Racing,  an  allowance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  time  or  distance  to 
the  inferior  competitors  in  a  race  to  bring 
all  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality,  or 
the  extra  weight  imposed  upon  the  supe- 
rior competitors  with  the  same  object ;  a 
race  so  arranged.—  v. t. — handicapped,  han- 
dicapping. To  put  a  handicap  on;  to 
equalize  by  a  handicap—  Hand Iciipper, 
han'di-kap-er,  n.    One  who  handicaps. 

Handicraft,  han'di-kraft,  n.  [Equivalent 
to  hand-craft,  the  i  representing  old  prefix 
ge,  as  in  handiwork.]  Manual  occupation; 
work  performed  by  the  band.  — Handi- 
craft snia  n,  han'di-krafts-man,  n.  A  man 
employed  in  manual  occupation;  an  artisan. 
— Handicnflf,  Haudycuff,  han'di-kuf, 
n.  [Formed  in  imitation  of  handiivork.]  A 
blow  or  cuff  with  the  hand. 

Handiwork,  Handy  work,  han'di- 
werk,  n.    [A.Sax.  handgeweorc,  from  hand, 

)  the  hand,  and  geweorc  =  iveorc,  work,  with 
prefix  ge.]  Work  done  by  the  hands;  hence, 
the  work  or  deed  of  any  person. 

Handkerchief,  hangTier-chef,  n.  [Hand 
and  kerchief.  Kerchief.]  A  piece  of  cloth, 
usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton,  carried  about 
the  person  for  wiping  the  face,  hands,  &c.; 
a  similar  piece  worn  round  the  neck. 

Handle,  han'dl,  v.t. — handled,  handling. 
[A.Sax.  handlian,  to  handle,  a  kind  of  freq. 
from  hand=~D.  handelen,  Dan.  handle,  Icel. 
hondla,  G.  handeln.]  To  bring  the  band  or 
hands  in  frequent  contact  with;  to  finger; 
to  touch;  to  feel;  to  manage,  ply,  or  wield; 
to  treat  of  or  deal  with,  as  a  person  or  a 
topic. — v.i.  To  use  the  hands;  to  feel  with 
the  hands.—  n.  That  part  of  a  thing  which 
is  intended  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  in 
using  or  moving  it;  the  instrument  or  means 
of  effecting  a  purpose.— To  give  a  handle, 
to  furnish  an  occasion. — A  handle  to  one's 
name,  a  title  {colloq.).  —  Haildleable. 
han'dl-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  handled.— 
Handler,  hau'dler,  n.  One  who  handles. 
Handling,  han'dling,  n.  A  touching  or 
using  by  the  hand;  a  treating  in  discussion; 
dealing;  action. 

Handsel,  Hansel,  hand'sel,  han'sel,  n. 
[From  hand,  and  stem  sell,  sale;  Icel.  hand- 
sal  (from  hand,  and  sal,  sale),  a  bargain 
by  shaking  hands;  Dan.  handsel,  hansel, 
earnest  ]  An  earnest,  or  earnest  penny;  a 
sale,  gift,  or  using,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
first  of  a  series;  the  first  money  received  for 
the  sale  of  goods.— v.t.  To  give  a  handsel 
to;  to  use  or  do  for  the  first  time. 

Handsome,  hand'sum,  a.  [From  hand, 
and  term.  -some=~D.  handzaam,  tractable, 
serviceable,  mild;  G.  handsam,  convenient, 
favourable.]  Possessing  a  form  agreeable 
to  the  eye  or  to  correct  taste:  having  a 
certain  share  of  beauty  along  with  dignity; 
having  symmetry  of  parts;  well  formed; 
shapely ;  becoming ;  appropriate ;  ample  or 
large  (a  handsome  fortune) ;  characterized 
by  or  expressive  of  liberality  or  generosity. 
—Handsomely,  hand'sum-li,  adv.  In  a 
handsome  manner.  —  Handsomeness, 
hand'sum-nes,  n. 

Handy,  han'di,  a.  [From  hand;  comp.  the 
D.  and  L.G.  handig,  handy.]  Skilled  to  use 
the    hands  with    ease;   dexterous ;   ready ; 


adroit;  ready  to  the  hand;  near;  convenient. 
-Handily,  han'di-li,  adv.  In  a  bandy 
manlier       HaildlliesM,  han'di  lie  8,  n . 

Hang,  hang,  V.t  prat.  &  pp.  hung  or  han  jet  I 
(the  Tatter  being  obsolete  except  in  sense 
to  put  to  death  by  the  rope).  [A.Baz. 
hangiatl,  to  hang  or  be  suspended,  and 
hdn  (contracted  for  huhan),  prat,  heng,  pp. 
hangen,  to  suspend;  O.H.G.  ha  han,  G. 
hangen,  hdngen,  Dan.  hattge,  Icel.  hanga, 
henaja.  Goth,  huhan,  to  suspend,  to  bang. 
Akin  hank,  hanker,  hinge.]  To  suspend; 
to  fasten  to  some  elevated  point  without 
support  from  below:  often  with  up;  to  put 
to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck;  to  fit 
up  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion  (a  door,  a 
gate,  &o);  to  cover,  furnish,  or  decorate  by 
anything  suspended  (to  hang  an  apartment 
with  curtains);  to  cause  or  suffer  to  assume 
a  drooping  attitude  (to  hang  the  head).— 
To  hang  fire,  to  be  slow  in. communicating 
fire  through  the  vent  to  the  charge:  said  of 
a  gun;  hence,  to  hesitate  or  be  slow  in  act- 
ing; to  be  slow  in  execution. — To  hang  out, 
to  suspend  in  open  view;  to  display;  to  sus- 
pend in  the  open  air.  —  To  hang  up,  to 
suspend;  to  keep  or  suffer  to  remain  un- 
decided.—v.i.  To  be  suspended;  to  be  sus- 
tained wholly  or  partly  by  something  above; 
to  dangle ;  to  depend ;  to  bend  forward  or 
downward;  to  lean  or  incline;  to  be  at- 
tached to  or  connected  with  in  various 
ways;  to  hover;  to  impend  (danger's  hang 
over  us);  to  linger,  lounge,  loiter;  to  in- 
cline; to  have  a  steep  declivity;  to  be  put 
to  death  by  suspension  from  the  neck. — 
To  hang  back,  to  halt;  to  incline  to  retire; 
to  go  reluctantly  forward. — To  hang  on  or 
upon,  to  weigh  upon;  to  drag;  to  rest;  to 
continue  (sleep  hung  on  his  eyelids);  to  be 
dependent  on;  to  regard  with  the  closest 
attention  (he  hung  upon  the  speaker's 
words).  —  To  hang  together,  to  be  closely 
united ;  to  be  self-consistent.— n.  The  way 
a  thing  hangs;  slope  or  declivity;  inclina- 
tion, bent,  or  tendency.— Hang-dog,  n.  A 
base  and  degraded  character,  fit  only  to 
be  the  hangman  of  dogs.— a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  hang-dog;  having  a  low,  de- 
graded, or  blackguard-like  appearance.  — 
Hanger,  hang'er,  n.  One  who  hangs;  a 
short  broad  sword,  incurvated  at  the  point, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  girdle;  that 
from  which  something  is  hung.— Hanger- 
on,  n.  pi.  Hangers-on.  One  who  hangs  on 
or  sticks  to  a  person,  a  place,  society,  &c. ;  a 
parasite;  a  dependant.— Hanging,  hang'- 
iug,  a.  Such  as  to  incur  punishment  by  the 
halter  (a  hanging  matter). — n.  Death  by  sus- 
pension; what  is  hung  up  to  drape  a  room, 
as  tapestry  or  the  like:  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural.— Hanging-buttress,  n.  Arch,  a 
merely  decorative  buttress  supported  on  a 
corbel.— Hanging-garden,  n.  A  garden 
formed  in  terraces  rising  one  above  the 
other. —Hangman,  hang'man,  n.  One 
who  hangs  anot  her;  oneemployed  to  execute 
malefactors  by  the  halter.— Hangman- 
ship,  hang'man-ship,  n.  The  office  of 
hangman. 

Hangar,  hang'ar,  n.  [Fr.  hangar,  a  shed.] 
A  shed  for  housing  aeroplanes. 

Hangnail,  hang'nal,  n.    Same  as  Agnail. 

Hank,  hangk,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  honk,  a 
hank  or  skein;  Dan.  hank,  a  hook,  a  clasp; 
Sw.  hank,  a  band;  akin  to  hang.]  A  parcel 
consisting  of  two  or  more  skeins  of  yarn 'or 
thread  tied  together;  naut.  a  ring  of  wood, 
rope,  or  iron,  fixed  to  a  stay  to  confine  the 
stay-sails. 

Hanker,  hang'ker,  v.i.  [Allied  to  D.  hun- 
keren,  to  desire,  to  long  after;  probably  to 
hank  &ml  hang.]  To  long  for;  to  be  uneasily 
desirous;  to  think  of  with  longing:  followed 
by  after.— Hankering,  hang'ker-ing,  n. 
The  feeling  of  one  who  hankers;  longing 
appetite.  —Hankeringly,  hang'ker-ing- 
li,  adv.    In  a  hankering  manner. 

Hansard,  han'sard,  n.  The  published  de- 
bates of  the  British  Parliament,  originally 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Hansard. 
Hanse,  hans,  n.  [G.  hanse,  hansa,  league.] 
A  league;  a  confederacy,— Hanse,  Han- 
seatie,  han-se-at'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  confederacy  of  commercial  cities,  asso- 
ciated  together   as  early  as   the   twelfth 


lap,  hap,  n.  [Icel.  happ,  good  fortune,  luck; 
xmip.  A.Sax.  gehcep,  nt;D.  happen,  tounutcli 


century;  the  name  Hanse  towns  is  still  ap- 
plied to  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 
the  three  free  cities  of  Germany.— Han* 
sard,  han'sard,  n.  A  merchant  of  one  of 
the  Hanse  towns. 

Hansom,  Hansom-cah,  han'sum,  n.  A. 
two-wheeled  cab,  bo  named  after  the  in- 
ventor. 

Hi 

comp. 

at;  Been  also  in  mishap,  perhaps]  Ohai 
accident;  casual  event;  vicissitude.— v  I 
happen;  to  befall;  to  come  by  chance. —Hap- 
hazard, n.  Chance;  accident.— Hapieaa, 
hap'les,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  unlucky; 
unhappy.— Haplessly,  hap'les-li,  adv.  In 
a  hapless  manner.—  Ha plcssnrss,  hap'- 
les-nes,  n.  —  Haply,  Happily,  haj/li, 
hap'i-li,  adv.  By  hap,  accident,  or  chance; 
perhaps;  it  may  be.— Happen,  bap'n,  v.i 
[From  hap.]  To  be  or  be  brought  about  un- 
expectedly or  by  chance;  to  chance;  to  take 
place;  to  occur. — Tohappenon,  to  meet  with; 
to  fall  or  light  upou.— Happily,  hap'i-li, 
adv.  In  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  circum- 
stances; felicitously;  prosperously;  in  hap- 
piness.—Happiness,  hap'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  happy ;  felicity ; 
contentedness  along  with  actual  pleasure; 
good  fortune.— Happy,  hap'i,  a.  [From 
hap.]  Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable 
sensations  from  the  possession  of  good;  con- 
tented in  mind;  highly  pleased  with  one's 
self  and  one's  position;  satisfied;  fortunate; 
successful ;  secure  of  good ;  bringing  or 
attended  with  good  fortune ;  prosperous ; 
propitious;  favourable;  well  suited  for  a 
purpose  or  occasion;  well  devised;  felicitous; 
apt;  living  in  concord  or  friendship  (a  liappy 
family). 

Hapttc  sensations,  hap'tik.  [Gr.  hap- 
tikos,  endowed  with  touch.]  Sensations  of 
contact. 

Haquebnt,  haklaut,  n.  [Fr.  haquebute.] 
An  arquebuse. 

Haqueton,  hak'ton,  n.    An  acton. 

Haram,  ha'ram,  n.    A  harem. 

Harangue,  ha-rang',  n.  [Fr.  harangnt- 
Pr.  arengua,  It.  aringa,  a  harangue,  lit.  a 
speech  made  to  a  ring,  or  crowd,  of  people  ] 
A  loud  address  to  a  multitude ;  a  popular 
oration;  a  bombastic  or  pompous  address; 
a  tirade  or  declamation. — v.i.  harangued, 
haranguing.  To  make  a  harangue;  to  make 
a  bombastic  or  preteutious  speech. — v.t.  To 
address  by  a  harangue.— Haranguer,  ha 
rang'er,  n.    One  who  harangues. 

Harass,  har'as,  v.t.  [Fr.  harasser;  probably 
connected  with  Fr.  harier,  to  harry;  vex: 
harer,  to  set  a  dog  on.]  To  weary,  fatigue, 
or  tire  with  bodily  labour;  to  weary  with 
importunity,  care,  or  perplexity;  to  perplex 
to  annoy  by  repeated  attacks. — n.\  Distress 
devastation.— Harasser,  har'as-er.n.  One 
who  harasses.  —  Harassment,  har'as 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  harassing  or  state  oi 
being  harassed. 

Harbinger,  h'ar'bin-jer,  n.  [O.'E.harbegier, 
harbergeour,  harbesher,  &c,  one  who  pro 
vides  harbourage  or  lodging,  a  harbinger 
for  the  insertion  of  the  n  compare  mes 
senger,  passenger.  HARBOUR.]  One  who 
went  before  to  provide  lodgings  and  othei 
accommodation;  hence,  a  forerunner;  i 
precursor;  that  which  precedes  and  give: 
notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  somethinj 
else.— v.t.  To  precede  as  harbinger;  to  pre 
sage  or  predetermine,  as  a  harbinger. 

Harbour,  harder,  n.  [Same  as  L.G.  har 
barge,  D.  herberg,  Icel.  herbergi,  lit.  army 
shelter,  the  elements  being  the  same  a 
A  Sax.  here,  an  army,  and  beorgan,  bergan 
to  shelter  or  protect.  Borough.]  A  plao 
of  shelter,  protection,  or  refuge;  a  port  o 
haven  for  ships.— v.t.  To  shelter  or  tak 
under  protection;  to  protect;  to  entertan 
or  cherish  in  the  mind  (to  harbour  malice, 
— vi  To  lodge  or  abide  for  a  time  to 
shelter  or  protection:  to  take  shelter  - 
Harbourage,  har'ber-aj,  n.  State  of  & 
ing  harboured;  shelter;  lodgment.— It  a  r 
bonr-dnes,  n.  pi.  Charges  on  a  ship  c 
cargo  for  the  use  of  a  harbour,  &c.— liar 
bourer,  har'ber-er,  a.  One  who  haroour 
— Ilarbourless,  har'ber-les,  a.    Witnoi 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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harbour;  destitute  of  shelter,  llur- 
ear-llght,  '       ^  I    i,(  ur  lighthouse  t<> 

l>8  m  (Hi  ring  a  I  uboui  Har- 
inir-mnsler.  h      ^;>  oflh  it  wlio  n 

■  hiug.  \<  ,  of  ship.-  in  a  hat 

ird.  bird,  a.  [A.Sai  heard  Goth. 
irrfMS,  [eel.  h,t<>lr,  Dan.  tatarrf,  D.  /i.in/, 

A.irf;   0.1;;    (Jr.   itratM,   J:<ui<K*.   Strength 
rmocrat,    &r  1       Hence 
,r,l,/ }     '  |   penetrated   or  sepa- 

u'.i   Into   pans;   not    yielding  to  proa- 
re:  applied  to  material  bodies,  aud  op- 
,s(',i  to  ■"''/(;  diffloull  to  the  underetand- 
m  not  easy  to  the  Intellect;  difficult  of 
ihment;  not  easy  to  bo  <lono  or 
I;  laborious;  fatiguing;  diflioult  to 
oppressive;  severe;  cruel;  distress 
U  painful;  unfeeling;  insensible;  harsh; 
OOrate;  exacting:  avaricious;  grasping; 
itsh  or  abusive  [hard  wonis);   pinching 
Hi  oold;  rigorous  (a  hard  winter);  aus- 
re;    rough;    acid  or   sour    [hard   cider); 
constrained;    unnatural;    coarse, 
ile,  or  scanty  (hard  fare);    gram. 
<  the  consonants  (also  called  surd) 
u,  />,  5.  t,  and  the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  and 
ie  sound  of  c  as  in  corn  and  {/  as  in 
t,  as  distinguished  from  the  sounds  in 
y  and  ain  ;    applied  to  water   not  very 
it  able  for  washing  from  holding  salts  of 
tie  or  magnesia  in  solution. — Hard  cash, 
M  or  silver  coin,  as  distinguished  from 
aar-money.     (Colloq.)— adv.   Close;  near 
ard    by);    with   urgency;    vebemently; 
jorously;  energetically;    violently;    with 
L-at  force;  with  difficulty  or  labour.  —  To 
t  hard,  to  die,  as  it  were,  reluctantly, 
d  after  a  struggle  for  life;  to  die  unre- 
ntant.  —  Hard  up,   in  want  of  money; 
edy;   without  resources.  —  Hard  up  for, 
ving  difficulty  in  getting  anything ;  at  a 
is  how  to  find. — Hard  a-weatherl   hard 
jort !  fcc.,  naut.  a  direction  for  the  helm 

be  turned  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
ather  side,  the  port-side,  &c.  —  Hard- 
ike,  n.  A  species  of  toffee.  —  Hard- 
Hod,  a.  Having  a  hard  bill  or  beak 
table  for  crushing  seeds,  &c:  said  of 
■da.— Hard-earned,  a.  Earned  with 
Hculty.—  Harden,  haVdn,  v.t.  To  make 
rd  or  more  hard;  to  confirm  in  effrontery, 
'tinacy,  wickedness,  opposition,  or  en- 
ty;  to  make  insensible  or  unfeeling;  to 
ike  firm;  to  inure. — v.i.  To  become  hard 
more  hard;  to  acquire  solidity  or  mere 
npactness;  to  become  unfeeling;  to  be- 
ne inured.  —  Hardened,  har'dnd,  p. 
d  a.  Made  hard,  or  more  hard;  con- 
med  in  error  or  vice  {hardened  sinner). — 
irdener,  har'dn-er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
ich  hardens.  —  Hard-faced,  Hard- 
saged,  Hard-featured,  a.  Having 
iard  or  stern  face.— Hard-favoured, 
Having  coarse  features;  harsh  of  counten- 
:e.  —  Hard-fisted,  Hard-handed, 

Having  hard  hands;  close-fisted;  covet- 
i.— Hard-fought,  a.  Vigorously  con- 
ted.  —  Hard  -  headed,  a.  Shrewd ; 
ar-headed  and  firm. — Hard-hearted, 

Pitiless;  unfeeling;  inhuman;  inexor- 
e — Hardlsh,  har'dish,  a.  Somewhat 
*d;  tending  to  hardness.  —  Hardly, 
rdli,  adv.  In  a  hard  manner;  not  easily; 
erely;  harshly;  scarcely;  barely;  not 
te—  Hard-nionthed,  a.  Having  a 
uth  not  sensible  to  the  bit  (a  hard- 
uthed  horse).— Hardness,  hard'nes,  n. 
e  state  or  quality  of  being  hard;  mineral, 
i  capacity  of  a  substance  to  scratch  an- 
ier  or  be  scratched  by  another.—  Hard- 
n,  n.  Agri.  the  name  given  to  a  hard 
itum  of  earth  below  the  soil  proper. — 
ird-pressed,  Hard-pushed,  a.  In 
tra.t  or  difficulty.— Hardship,  hard'- 
P,  n.  Something  hard,  oppressive,  toil- 
ae,  distressing,  &c;  want  or  privation; 
Bvance.— Hardware,  hard'war,  n.  Ar- 
es of  iron  or  other  metal,  as  pots,  kettles, 
re.  knives,  &c— Hardwood,  hard'wud, 

Any  wood  of  a  close  and  solid  texture, 
beech,  oak,  ash,  maple,  ebony,  &c. 

rds,  hardz,  n.  pi.  [Also  written  hurds; 
m  A.Sax.  heordan  (pi.),  hards,  tow;  Icel. 
T,  flax;  same  root  as  L.  caro,  to  card, 
duus,  thistle,  coma,  hair;  perhaps  E. 
r.]  The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of  flax  or 
si 


Hardy,  hurMi,  u.  1m  hardi,  bold,  daring, 
properly  the  pp.  of  the  >'M  v«- 1 ) >  KanUr,  ti> 

make    bold,     from    O.H.O.     tart/an,    from 

h.nt  (1  aord),  hard,  bold  M  \ki»  |  Hold, 
brere;  stout;  daring;  resolute,  Intrepid; 
oonfldent;  full  of  ■  oranoo;  Inured  to 
fatigue;  proof  ,i  d>ie  of 

bt  i    n    i  rpoeure  to  oold  weather  (a  hardy 
plant).  -Hardihood, haVdl  hud,  a.  Bold 
paw;  bravery;   Intrepidity;  venturi 
neat;  audacity.     Hardily,  harMI  li.  <"/'• 
in  a  hardy  manner.    Hardiness,  har'di- 

Dl   •,  n.    The  State  Ot  quality  Of  being  hardy. 
Hare,  bar,  n.    [A.Sax.  hara     Dan.  and  Bw. 

hare,  tool,  heri,  D.  huan,  G.  hasr;  probably 

allied  to  Bkr.  caca,  a  hare,  from  car,  to 
jump.]  A  rodent  quadruped  of  various 
species,  with  long  ears,  a  short  tail,  soft 
hair,  a  divided  upper  lip,  and  long  hind 
le^s,  often  hunted  for  sport  or  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  excellent  food.— Harebell,  har'- 
bel,  n.  A  species  of  the  campanula  or  bell- 
flower,  also  termed  the  common  bell-flower 
and  Scottish  blue-bell;  also  applied  in  many 
districts  to  the  wild  hyacinth.  —  Hare- 
brained, a.  [Comp.  'mad  as  a  March 
hart'.]  Giddy;  volatile;  heedless.— Hare- 
hearted,  a.  Timorous,  like  a  hare;  easily 
frightened. — Hare-honiid,  n.  A  hound 
for  hunting  hares;  a  greyhound.— Hare- 
lip, n.  A  malformation  of  the  lip  consist- 
ing of  a  fissure  or  vertical  division  of  one  or 
both  lips,  sometimes  extending  also  to  the 
palate.— Hare-lipped,  a.  Having  a  hare- 
lip.— Harish,  ha'rish,  a.  Resembling  a 
hare. 

llareld,  har'eld,  n.  [Perhaps  from  its  cry.] 
A  marine  duck  inhabiting  the  arctic  seas, 
the  male  having  two  very  long  feathers  in 
the  tail. 

Harem,  Hareem,  ha'rem,  ha-rem',  n. 
[Ar.hardm,  anything  prohibited,  from  hhar- 
ram,  to  prohibit,  the  inmates  of  the  harem 
being  kept  in  strict  seclusion.]  The  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  female  members 
of  a  Mohammedan  family;  the  occupants. 

Haricot,  har'i-ko,  n.  [Fr.,  a  ragout;  O.Fr. 
harigoter,  to  mince,  harigote,  a  morsel; 
haricot- bean  =  ragout- bean.]  A  kind  of 
ragout  of  meat  and  roots;  the  kidney-bean 
or  French  bean  (in  this  sense  short  for 
haricot-bean). 

Hark,  hark,  v.i.  [Contr.  from  hearken.] 
To  listen;  to  hearken:  now  only  used  in 
the  imperative. — Hark!  a  hunting  cry  used 
with  various  adjuncts  to  stimulate  or  direct 
the  hounds.— Harken.  Hearken. 
Harl,  harl,  n.  [Probably  =  hardle,  from 
hards.]  A  filament,  as  of  flax  or  hemp;  a 
barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  peacock's 
tail,  used  in  dressing  fly-hooks. 
Harl,  harl,  v.t.  To  give  a  rough  coating  of 
lime  to  the  stones  of  a  house.  (Scottish.) 
Harlequin,  har'le-kwin,  n.  [Fr.  harle- 
quin, arlequin;  O.Fr.  hellequin,  hierlekin, 
&c;  origin  quite  uncertain.]  A  performer 
in  a  pantomime,  masked,  dressed  in  tight 
parti -coloured  clothes,  covered  with  span- 
gles, and  armed  with  a  magic  wand  or 
sword;  a  buffoon  in  general;  a  fantastic 
fellow.  —  Harlequinade,  har'le-kwin- 
ad",  n.  The  portion  of  a  pantomime  in 
which  the  harlequin  and  clown  play  the 
principal  parts—  Harlequin-duck,  n. 
A  beautiful  species  of  duck,  the  male  of 
which  has  the  plumage  fantastically  marked. 
Harlot,  harlot,  n.  [O.Fr.  harlot,  herlot, 
Pr.  arlot,  Sp.  arlote,  It.  arlotto,  a  glutton, 
a  lazy  good-for-nothing,  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain origin;  comp.  W.  herlawd,  a  stripling, 
herlodes,  a  damsel.]  A  woman  who  pros- 
titutes her  body  for  hire;  a  prostitute.— 
Harlotry,  harlot-ri,  n.  A  trade  or  prac- 
tice of  prostitution. 

Harm,  harm,  n.  [A.Sax.  hearm,  harm, 
evil,  grief  =  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  harm,  grief, 
offence;  Icel.  harmr;  comp.  Skr.  gram,  to 
weary.]  Physical  or  material  injury;  hurt; 
damage;  detriment;  moral  wrong;  evil; 
mischief;  wickedness. — v.t.  To  hurt;  to  in- 
jure; to  damage.— Harm  fnl,  harm'ful,  a. 
Full  of  harm;  hurtful;  injurious;  noxious. 
—  Harmfully,  harm'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
harmful  manner. — Harmif  illness,  harm'- 
ful-nes,  m.— Harmless,  harmles,  a.   Free 


from  bai  m;  unln  |ur<  ■!    free  from  povw  <>r 

disposition  to  harm:  poi  injurious;  Innoou 

llnriiilrsslv   harm' 

'"/>'   in  i  bai  mli  ll.ii  in- 

lessness    liHim'leB  n»-R,  »i 
llnriliallail,    bar    mat'tau,    a,      [Arabic, 
name.)      An   ritinin  h    di>    and   BOl    wind 

whiob  blows  periodically  from  the  interior 
pan.-,  ot  Afrtot  towards  the  AtlaatioOoaao. 
Harmony,  htr'mo-ni,  ».  |L.  and  Gr.  har- 
monia,  from  Or.  harmot,  a  suiting oi  iittmK 
thei  a  Joint,  from  ard.  to  lit,  to  adapt, 
tin-  Mime  mot,  being  h  en  m  I  arm.)  The 
hut  adaptation  oi  parts  to  each  oi  oar,  In 

any  system  or  OOmbination  of  things,  or  in 

t  bulge  intended  to  town  i  oonno  tedii  bole; 
oonoord;  consonance;  concord  or  agreement 

in  facts,  views,  Sentiments,  manners,  lute 
rests,  and  the  like;  peace  and  friendship; 
;/(«.■(.  musical  concord;  the  accordan 
two  or  more  Rounds,  or  that  union  of  dif- 
ferent sounds  which  pleases  the  ear,  or  a 
succession  of  such  sounds  called  chords;  the 
science  which  treats  of  such  sounds;  the 
agreement  or  consistency  of  the  accounts  ol 
the  first  three  (synoptic)  gospels  with  tin- 
fourth  by  St.  John  Harmonic,  Har- 
mon leal,  har-mon'ik,  har-mon'i-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  harmony  or  music;  concordant; 
musical;  harmonious. — Acoustics,  a  second- 
ary tone  heard  along  with  a  fundamental 
tone,  produced  by  secondary  orpartial  vibra- 
tions.— Harmonica!  proportion,  math,  the 
relation  between  four  quantities  when  the 
first  is  to  the  fourth  as  thedifference  between 
the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth;  also  a  similar  re- 
lation between  three  quantities.—  H armoni- 
cal  series,  a  series  of  numbers  in  continued 
harmonical  proportion.  —  Harmonic  triad, 
mus.  the  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of  its 
third  and  perfect  fifth,  or  in  other  words,  the 
common  chord. — n.  Mus.  a  secondary  and 
less  distinct  tone  which  accompanies  any 
principal  and  apparently  simple  tone.  — 
Harmon  lea,  har-mon'i-ka,  n.  A  collec- 
tion of  musical  glass  goblets;  also  an  instru- 
ment, the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by 
striking  rods  or  plates  of  glass  or  metal 
with  hammers.  —  Harmonically,  har- 
mon'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  harmonic  manner. — 
Harmon  icon,  har-mon'i-kon,  n.  A  large 
barrel-organ,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
common  pipes,  others  to  imitate  the  dif- 
ferent wind-instruments,  and  an  apparatus 
to  produce  the  effects  of  drums,  triangles, 
cymbals,  &c. ;  also,  a  toy  musical  instrument 
with  free  reeds  blown  by  the  mouth.  — 
Harmonics,  har-mon'iks,  n.  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  musical  sounds.— Har- 
monious, har-mo'ni-us,  a.  Exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  harmony.  —  Harmoni- 
ously, har-mo'ni-us-li,  adv.  In  a  harmo- 
nious manner.— Harmoniousness,  har- 
mo'ni-us-nes,  n.— Harmonist,  har'mon- 
ist,  a.  One  who  harmonizes;  one  skilled 
in  the  principles  of  barmony;  a  writer  of 
harmony.— Harmonium,  har-mo'ni-um, 
n.  A  musical  instrument  resembling  a  small 
organ,  and  much  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  the 
forcing  of  air  through  free  reeds. — liar- 
moniuinist,  har-mo'ni-um-ist,  n.  A 
player  of  the  harmonium. — Harmoniza- 
tion, har/mon-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
harmonizing.  —Harmonize,  har'mon-Tz, 
v.i. — harmonized,  harmonizing.  To  unite 
harmoniously  or  in  harmony;  to  be  in  peace 
and  friendship;  to  agree  in  action,  effect, 
sense,  or  purport;  to  be  musically  harmoni- 
ous.— v.t.  To  bring  to  be  harmonious;  to 
cause  to  agree;  to  show  the  harmony  or 
agreement  of;  to  reconcile  the  contradic- 
tions between;  mus.  to  combine  according 
to  the  laws  of  counterpoint;  to  set  accom- 
panying parts  to,  as  to  an  air  or  melody. — 
Harmonlzer,  har'mon-i-zer,  n.  One  who 
harmonizes;  a  harmonist. 

Harmotome,  har'mo-tom,  n.  [Gr.  harmos, 
a  joint,  and  temno,  to  cut.]    Cross-stone. 

Harness,  har'nes,  n.  [W.  harnais,  haiar- 
waez,  harness,  from  haiarn,  iron.  Iron.] 
The  whole  accoutrements  or  equipments  of 
a  knight;  a  person's  armour  and  military 
furniture ;  the  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a 
horse  or  other  animal  is  yoked  and  made 
to  work;  the  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which 
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the  sets  of  warp  thread  art  shifted  alter- 
nately (o  form  1  lie  shed  r.t.  To  dress  in 
armour;  to  equip  with  military  aeeoutre 
meiits;  to  put  harness  on,  as  on  a  horse. — 
llanirs.srr,  lianns  er,  n.  One  who  har- 
nesses. 

Harp,  harp,  n,  [A.ttux.  hearpr  I),  harp, 
lcel.  harpa,  Dan.  harpe,  Gr.  harje,  a  harp; 
perhaps  same  root  as  L.  carpo,  to  pluck  or 
twitch  ]  A  Stringed  mUSicft]  instrument  of 
great  antiquity,  now  usually  marly  trian- 
gular in  form,  with  wire  strings  stretched 

from  the  upper  part  to  one  of  the  sides, 
played  with  hotli  hands  while  standing  up- 
right, the  strings  being  struck  or  pulled  by 
fingers  and  thumb. — V.i.  To  play  on  the 
harp;  to  dwell  on  a  subject  tiresomely  and 
vexatiously:  usually  with  on  or  upon.  — 
To  harp  on  one  Btrvng,  to  dwell  too  exclu- 
sively upon  one  subject,  so  as  to  weary  or 
annoy  the  hearers  Harper  Harpist 
har'per,  hiir'pist,  ».  A  player  on  the  harp. 
—  Harp-seal,  ».  The  Greenland  seal,  so 
called  from  the  large,  black,  crescent-shaped 
mark  on  each  side  of  the  back.— Harp- 
shell,  ft.  A  mollusc  of  the  whelk  family, 
the  shell  of  which  has  some  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a  harp. 

Harpoon,  har-pon',  n.  [Fr.  harpon,  a  har- 
poon, from  harper,  to  clutch,  from  harpe, 
a  claw,  a  hook,  from  Gr.  harpage,  a  hook, 
harpazo,  to  seize.]  A  spear  or  javelin  used 
to  strike  and  kill  whales  and  large  fish. — 
v.t.  To  strike  with  a  harpoon.  —  Har- 
poon* r.  har-po'ner,  n.  One  who  uses  a 
harpoon.— Harpoon-gnil,  n.  A  gun  for 
firing  a  harpoon. 

Harpsichord,  harp'si-kord,  n.  [From 
O.Fr.  harpechorde,  It.  arpicordo—harp  and 
chord;  it  does  not  appear  how  the  s  got 
inserted.]  An  obsolete  stringed  musical 
instrument  something  like  a  horizontal 
grand  pianoforte. 

Harpy,  har'pi,  n.  [Fr.  harpie,  from  L. 
harpyia,  Gr.  harpuia,  from  root  of  har- 
pazo, to  seize.]  Class,  mythol.  a  name  of 
three  winged  monsters  having  the  face  of 
a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  bird,  with  feet 
and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws;  any 
rapacious  or  ravenous  animal;  an  extor- 
tioner; a  plunderer.— Harpy-eagle,  n.  A 
large  and  very  powerful  raptorial  bird  of 
Mexico  and  South  America. 

Harquebuse,  llnrquchuss,  har'kwe- 
bus.    Arquebuse. 

Harridan,  har'i-dan,  n.  [Akin  to  Fr. 
haridelle,  Prov.  Fr.  hardele,  harin,  a  worn- 
out  horse,  a  jade.]  A  hag;  an  odious  old 
woman;  a  vixenish  woman;  a  trollop. 

Harrier,  har'i-er,  n.  [From  hare.]  A 
small  kind  of  dog  of  the  hound  species 
employed  in  hunting  the  hare. 

Harrier,  har'i-er,  n.  One  who  harries  or 
pillages;  a  name  for  several  species  of 
hawks  which  strike  their  prey  upon  the 
ground  and  generally  fly  very  low. 

Harri-karrl,Harri-kirrl,har'ri-kar'ri, 

har'ri-kir'i,  n.  Formerly  a  mode  of  suicide 
among  Japanese  military  and  civil  officials, 
when  ordered  to  perform  it  as  a  punish- 
ment for  any  offence;  effected  by  inflicting 
two  gashes  on  the  belly  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.— called  frequently  by  English  writers 
Happy  Despatch. 

Harrow,  har'o,  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan. 
harve,  Sw.  harf,  a  harrow:  akin  to  D.  hark, 
G.  harke,  a  rake.]  An  agricultural  imple- 
ment, usually  formed  of  pieces  of  timber  or 
metal  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with 
iron  teeth,  called  tines,  used  for  covering 
seed  when  sown,  &c— v.t.  To  draw  a  har- 
row over;  fig.  to  lacerate  (the  feelings);  to 
torment;  to  harass.— Harrower,  har'o- 
er,  n.  One  who  harrows. — Harrowing, 
har'6-ing,  a.  Causing  acute  distress  to 
the  mind.— Harrowingly,  har'o-ing-li, 
adv.  In  a  harrowing  manner;  excruciat- 
ingly. 

Harry,  har'i,  v.t.— harried,  harrying.  [A. 
Sax.  hergian,  to  ravage,  from  here  (gen it. 
herges),  an  army;  lcel.  herja,  to  lay  waste, 
to  oppress;  Dan.  hcerge,  hcerje,  G.  (ver) 
heeren,  to  ravage.  Akin  herring,  herald.] 
To  pillage;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to  harass}. 


Harsh,  hiirsh,  «.  [O.K.  and  He.  hank, 
harsh,  acid:  same  as  Dan.  and  O.Sw.  fiarsk, 
rancid;  G.  iiarnfh,  harsh,  rough;  root  doubt- 
ful; perhaps  akin  to  hunt.  |  Grating,  either 
to  t  lie  touch,  to  the  taste,  or  to  the  car; 
austere;  crabbed;  morose;  rough;  rude; 
rigorous;  severe.— HurHhcn,  har'slin,  v.t. 
To  render  harsh.— llar.slily,  harsh'li,  adv. 
In  a  harsh  manner.— Harshness,  harsh'- 
nes,  11.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
harsh. 

Harslet,  hars'let,  71.    Haslet. 

Hart,  hart,  n.  [A.Sax.  heort  —  li.G.  and  D. 
hert,  Dan.  hiort,  Sw.  hjort,  lcel.  hjdrtr,  G. 
hirsch,  stag;  lit.  horned  animal;  allied  to 
Gr.  keras,  L.  cornu,  a  horn.  Hoiin  ]  A 
stag  or  male  deer,  especially  when  he  has 
passed  his  fifth  year,  and  the  sur-royal  or 
crown  antler  is  formed.—  Hart's-clover, 
Hart*  s-t  it  loll.  n.  The  common  yellow 
melilot.— Hartshorn,  harts'horn,  n.  The 
horn  of  the  hart  or  stag;  an  ammoniacal 
preparation  obtained  from  the  horn,  and 
used  medicinally;  solution  of  ammonia. — 
Ilnrt's-tongue,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
a  fern  found  in  Britain. 

Harthcest,  Hartebeegt,  hart'bgst,  har'- 
te-bast,  n.  [Dutch.]  An  antelope  common 
in  South  Africa. 

Ha rii  111  •  sea  rum,  ha'rum-ska'rum,  a. 
[Perhaps  from  O.E.  hare,  to  fright,  or  from 
hare,  the  animal,  and  scare.]  Hare-brained; 
unsettled;  giddy;  rash.— n.  A  giddy,  hare- 
brained, or  rash  person.     (Colloq.) 

Harusplce,  Haruspicy.    Aruspex. 

Harvest,  har'vest,  n.  [A.Sax.  hozrfest  — 
O.Fris.  harvest,  G.  herbst,  D.  herfst,  lcel. 
haust,  Sw.  and  Dan.  host,  autumn,  harvest; 
cognate  with  Gr.  karpos,  fruit,  L.  carpo,  to 
pluck.]  The  season  of  gathering  a  crop  of 
any  kind;  the  time  of  reaping  and  gather- 
ing corn  and  other  grain;  that  which  is 
reaped  and  gathered  in ;  the  product  of 
any  labour;  gain;  result;  effect;  conse- 
quence.— v.t.  To  reap  or  gather  (corn  and 
fruits),— Harvest-bug,  n.  A  species  of 
tick  which  infests  the  skin  in  the  autumn. — 
Harvester,  bar'ves-ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  harvests;  a  mower;  a  reaper. — 
Harvest-feast,  it.  The  feast  made  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  harvest.— Harvest- 
field,  n.  A  field  from  which  a  harvest  is 
gathered.  —  Harvest  -  home,  n.  The 
bringing  home  of  the  harvest;  the  harvest- 
feast.  —  Harvest  -  moon,  ».  The  full 
moon  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  rises  nearly  at 
the  same  hour  for  several  days.  —  Har- 
vest-mouse, n.  The  smallest  British 
quadruped,  which  builds  a  nest  attached 
to  the  straws  of  standing  corn.  —  Har- 
vest ry,  har'vest-ri,  n.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  harvesting;  that  which  is  reaped 
and  gathered  in;  crop. 

Has,  haz.  The  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  the 
verb  have. 

Hash,  hash,  v.t.  [Fr.  hacher,  E.  to  hack. 
Hack.]  To  chop  into  small  pieces;  to 
mince  and  mix. — n.  That  which  is  hashed 
or  chopped  up;  meat  which  has  been  al- 
ready cooked,  chopped  into  small  pieces 
and  served  up  again;  any  second  prepara- 
tion of  old  matter;  a  repetition;  a  re-ex- 
hibition. 

Haslet,  haslet,  n.  [For  hastelet,  from  Fr.  • 
hastille,  the  pluck  of  an  animal,  lit.  a  little 
roast,  from  haste,  a  spit,  L.  hasta,  a  spear.] 
The  cooked  heart,  liver,  &c,  of  a  hog. 

Hasp,  hasp,  n.  [A.Sax.  hapse,  the  hook  of 
a  hinge  =  lcel.  hespa,  G.  haspe.  hdspe,  a 
fastening;  Dan.  haspe,  a  hasp,  a  reel.]  A 
clasp  that  passes  over  a  staple  to  be  fastened 
by  a  padlock;  a  metal  hook  for  fastening  a 
door;  the  fourth  part  of  a  spindle  (of  yarn). 
— v.t.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  hasp. 

Hassock,  has'ok,  n.  [Origin  doubtful; 
comp.  W.  hesg,  sedge,  also  Sw.  hwass, 
rushes.]  A  thick  mat  or  hard  cushion  on 
which  persons  kneel  in  church;  a  footstool 
stuffed  with  flock  or  other  material. 

Hast,  hast.  The  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  the 
verb  have. 

Hastate,   has'tat,  a.     [L.   hastatus,  from 


hasta,  a  spear.  J  Spear-shaped;  resembling 
the  head  of  a  spear;  triangular, 

Haste,  hast,  u.  [Same  word  as  G.Sw,  and 
J)an  hast,  haste,  whence  O.Fr.  haste,  Mod. 
Fr.  hate,  haste;  akin  to  hate.]  Celerity  of 
motion;  speed;  swiftness;  despatch;  ex- 
pedition: applied  oidy  to  voluntary  beings, 
as  men  and  animals;  Budden  excitement  of 
passion;  quickness;  precipitance;  the  state 
of  being  pressed  by  business;  hurry;  ur- 
gency.— To  make  hastt,  to  hasten;  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  —  Haste,  Hasten,  hast, 
ha'sn,  v.t.  ISw.  hasta,  Dan.  haste,  G.  hasten, 
to  haste.]  To  drive  or  urge  forward;  to 
push  on;  to  hurry;  to  expedite;  with  m«, 
him,  &.c,  to  make  haste;  to  be  speedy  or 
quick.  —  v.i.  To  move  with  celerity ;  to 
hurry.— llastener,  ha'sn-er,  n.  One  that 
hastens;  a  metal  kitchen-stand  for  keeping 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire  to  a  joint  while  cook- 
ing.—Hastily,  has'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  hasty 
manner.  —  Hastiness,  has'ti-nes,  n.  The 
Btate  or  quality  of  being  hasty.— Hasty, 
has'ti,  a.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste; 
quick;  speedy:  opposed  to  slow;  precipi- 
tate ;  rash ;  inconsiderate :  opposed  to  de- 
liberate; irritable;  easily  excited  to  wrath ; 
passionate;  arising  from  or  indicating  pas- 
sion {hasty  words);  early  ripe  (O.T.). — 
Hasty-pudding,  n.  A  pudding  made 
of  milk  and  flour  boiled  quickly  together; 
also,  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together; 
porridge. 

Hat,  hat,  n.  [A.Sax.  hazt  =  Dan.  hat,  Sw. 
hett,  lcel.  hattr— hat,  from  a  root  meaning 
to  cover.]  A  covering  for  the  head;  a  head- 
dress with  a  crown,  sides,  and  continuous 
brim,  made  of  different  materials,  and 
worn  by  men  and  women;  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal:  from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet 
hat  which  forms  part  of  a  cardinal's  dress. 
— To  give  one  a  hat,  to  lift  the  hat  to  one.— 
Hat-band,  n.  A  band  round  a  hat.— 
Hat-block,  n.  A  block  for  forming  or 
dressing  hats  on.  —  Hat  -  body,  n.  The 
whole  body  of  a  hat  in  an  unfinished  state. 
—Hat-box,  Hat-case,  n.  A  box  for  a 
hat.— Hat-brush,  n.  A  soft  brush  for 
hats.  —  Hat  less,  hat'les,  a.  Having  no 
hat.  —  Hat-rack,  Hat- stand,  Hut - 
tree,  n.  A  rack  or  stand  of  various  forms 
furnished  with  pegs  for  hanging  hats  on. 
—Hatted,  hat'ed,  a.  Covered  with  a  hat; 
wearing  a  hat.  —  Hatter,  hat'er,  n.  A 
maker  or  seller  of  hats.— Hatting,  hat'ing, 
n.  The  trade  of  a  hatter;  stuff  for  hats. 

Hatch,  bach,  v.t.  [Same  word  as  Dan. 
hazkke,  to  hatch,  or  nidificate,  from  hak,  a 
hatching;  Sw.  hdeka,  to  hatch;  G.  hecken, 
to  hatch,  hecke,  the  pairing  of  birds,  a 
brood;  connected  with  hack,  from  the 
chipping  of  the  shell.]  To  produce  young 
from  eggs  by  incubation,  or  by  artificial 
heat;  to  contrive  or  plot;  to  originate  and 
produce  (a  scheme,  mischief,  &c). — v.i.  To 
perform  or  undergo  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion.— n.  A  brood;  as  many  young  birds 
as  are  produced  at  once;  the  act  of  hatch- 
ing. —  Hatcher,  hach'er,  n.  One  who 
hatches;  a  contriver;  a  plotter. 

Hatch,  hach,  v.t.  [Fr.  hacher,  to  hack,  to 
shade  by  lines.  Hack.]  To  shade  by  lines 
crossing  each  other  in  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing.—Hatching,  hach'ing,  n.  Shading 
made  by  cross  lines. 

Hatch,  hach,  n.  [A.Sax.  ha>c,  a  grating; 
Dan.  hozk,  D.  hek,  a  grating;  G.  hick,  a 
fence  of  laths.]  The  frame  of  cross-bars 
laid  over  the  opening  in  a  ship's  deck;  the 
cover  or  a  hatchway;  the  opening  in  a 
ship's  deck;  the  hatchway;  a  similar  open- 
ing in  a  floor:  a  trap-door;  a  half-door  01  a 
door  with  an  opening  over  it;  a  flood  gate; 
a  frame  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching 
fish.— To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  ship  with  the  hatches  down  — 
Naut.  dead,  gone  below,  opposed  to  gone 
aloft.— v.t.  To  close  with  a  hatch  or  hatches. 
—Hatchway,  hach'wa,  n.  A  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  a  ship's  deck  for  com- 
munication with  the  interior. 
Hatchel,  hach'el,  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
hackle  or  heckle.]  A  hackle  or  heckle  for 
flax.— v.t.  To  clean  by  drawing  through  the 
teeth  of  a  hatchel;  to  hackle  or  heckk.— 
Hatcheller,  hach'el-er,  n.    One  who. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Hatchet,  bach'et,  n,  [Fr  haeJuttt,  from 
h.nhri ,  to  cut,  from  »;.  hacken,  to  out. 
11  \i  k  ]  A  small  txe  with  a  short  handle, 
used  with  oik'  lian.;.  Po  take  h/>  f^K- 
hatchet,  to  make  wax;  C  bury  IA«  hatchet, 
to  make  peace:  phrases  derived  from  the 
otntomsofthe  American  Indians,  llalch- 
el-faccd,  a,  Raring  a  thin  face  with  pro- 
minent features. 

Hatchment,  hach'ment,  n.  [Corrupted 
from  OCAfc renicnt  )  The  coat  of  arms  of 
a  dead  person,  placed  on  the  front  of  a 
house,  In  a  church,  or  elsewhere  at  funerals, 
notifying  the  death  and  the  rank  of  the 
asea.     Also  called  Achievement. 

Hatchway,  ".    Under  Hatch,  n. 

Hate,  hat,  v.t.  hatal,  hating.  [A. Sax. 
halt,  hett,  hate,  hatred,  nation,  to  hate;  D. 
hunt,  Sw.  hat,  Icel.  hatr,  Qoth.  hatis,  hate; 
( Jot li  hatan,  Icel.  and  Sw.  hata,  1).  haten, 
(J  hasten,  to  hate.]  To  dislike  greatly  or 
intensely;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to;  to 
detest.  —  n.  Great  dislike  or  aversion; 
hatred—  Hntahle,  Hatcahlc,  ha'ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  hated; 
odious.  —  Hateful,  bat'ful,  a.  Causing 
hate;  exciting  great  dislike;  odious;  detest- 
shle;  feeling  hatred;  malevolent.— Hate- 
fully, h.lt'ful  li,  adv.  In  a  hateful  man 
ner.— llatefiiiness,  hat'fiil-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  hateful.— Hater,  ha'ter, 
a.  t)ne  that  hates.— Hatred,  ha'tred,  a. 
[Hate,  and  suffix  -red,  as  in  kindred  = 
A. Sax.  -raeden,  condition,  state.]  Great  dis- 
like or  aversion;  hate;  detestation;  active 
antipathy. 

Hath,  hath,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  have, 
now  archaic  or  poetical. 

Halt.  Hatti-shcrif,  hat,  hat'ti-she-rif", 
n.  [Turk.]  An  irrevocable  order  which 
comes  immediately  from  the  Sultau  of 
Turkey,  who  subscribes  it  himself. 

Hauberk,  ha/berk,  n.  [O.Fr.  hauberc,  from 
O.H.G.  halsberg  —  hals,  the  throat,  and 
bergen,  to  defend;  A.  Sax.  healsbeorga, 
Icel.  hdlsbjorg,  a  gorget.  Habergeon  is  a 
diminutive.  Hawse,  Bor6ugh.]  A  coat 
of  mail  without  sleeves,  formed  of  steel 
rings  interwoven. 

Haugh,  ha.c7i,  n.  [Same  as  A.Sax.  halh, 
healh,  a  nook  or  corner;  the  original  mean- 
ing would  be  land  in  the  bend  of  a  stream.] 
In  Scotland,  a  piece  of  low-lying  meadow 
ground  on  the  border  of  a  river. 
Haughty,  ha/ti,  a.  [O.Fr,  hautain,  haugh- 
ty, from  haul,  hault,  from  L.  alius,  high 
(whence  altitude,  exalt);  gh  was  inserted 
through  influence  of  high.]  Proud  and  dis- 
dainful ;  having  a  high  opinion  of  one's 
self,  with  some  contempt  for  others;  lofty 
and  arrogant;  disdainful;  supercilious. — 
Haughtily,  ha'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  haughty 
manner.  —  Haughtiness,  ha/ti-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  haughty. 
Haul,  had,  v.t.  [Same  as  D.  halen,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  hala,  Dan.  hale,  to  haul;  G.  holen,  to 
fetch,  to  tow  (whence  Fr.  haler,  to  haul); 
hence  halliard,  halyard.]  To  pull  or  draw 
with  force;  to  transport  by  drawing;  to 
drag;  to  tug. — To  haul  over  the  coals,  to 
bring  to  a  reckoning ;  to  take  to  task ;  to 
reprimand. — v.i.  Naut.  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  sailing:  with  off,  up,  kc.—n.  A  pull- 
ing with  force;  a  violent  pull;  a  draught 
of  fish  in  a  net;  that  which  is  caught  by 
one  haul;  hence,  that  which  is  taken, 
gained,  or  received  at  once. — Haulage, 
ha'laj,  n.  The  act  of  hauling  or  drawing; 
the  force  expended  in  hauling;  dues  or 
charges  for  hauling  or  towing.— Hauler, 
haler,  n.  One  who  pulls  or  hauls. 
Haulm  Ilauin.  halm,  ham,  n.  [A.Sax. 
htalm=T>.  Dan.  and  Sw.  halm,  Icel.  hdlmr; 
cog.  L.  calamus,  Gr.  kalamos,  a  reed.]  The 
stem  or  stalk  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  or  of 
pease,  beans,  hops,  &c;  dry  stalks  in 
general. 

Haunch,  hansh,  n.  [Fr. hanche, thehaunch, 
from  the  Teutonic;  Fris.  hancke,  hencke, 
haunch;  G.  hanke,  the  haunch  of  a  horse.] 
The  hip;  the  bend  of  the  thigh;  part  of  the 
body  of  a  man  and  of  quadrupeds  between 
the  last  ribs  and  the  thigh;  arch,  the 
middle  part  between  the  vertex  or  crown 
and  the  springing  of  an  arch;  the  flank. 


Haunt,  I..- i.t .  p  |  [i-'i  tartar,  to  i"  quant, 
from  Armor  Kent,  a  way,  tantt,  to  En 
quenl  |  To  frequent .  to  resort  to  much  or 
often,  or  to  be  much  about;  to  visit  oui 
tomaiiiy;  to  appear  In  or  about,  as  i  spec 
tic.  to  be  b  frequent  spectral  risitenl  "t 

ii.   To  lie  mi  mli  about   a  place,    to  iniike 

frequent  resort,    n.  A  plans  to  winch  one 

frequently  resorts;  a  favourite  resoit.  a 
common  abiding  place.-  Haunted,  bftn'- 
tcd,    D.   and  <i.       Frequent  ly    rlslted   "i    Ml 

sorted  to.  especially  by  apparitions  or  the 

shades  of  the  dead.-  Haunter,  hjin'ter, 
n.    One  who  haunts. 

Ilaiistelliini,  hjis-telTum,  n.  [I,.,  from 
haurio,  haustum,  to  draw  Up.]  Tin 
torlai  organ  of  certain  insects,  otherwise 
called  the  proboscis  or  antlia.-  Hanstel- 
late.  bas'tel-lat,  a.  Provided  with  a  haus- 
tellum  or  sucker;  suctorial. 

Hanthoy,  llaiithols,  ho'boi,  n.  [Fr.  taut- 
bois—haut  (in  E.  haughty),  high,  and  boi* 
(E  I'us/i),  wood,  from  the  high  tone  of  the 
instrument.]  An  oboe;  a  wind  Instrument 
of  wood,  sounded  through  a  double-reed. — 
Haiittioyisl,  ho'boi-ist,  n.  A  player  on 
the  hautboy. 

Hailtcllssc,  ot'lis,  a.  [Fr.  hautelice,  high 
warp.]    Basselis.sk. 

Hauteur,  6-ter,  n.  [Fr.  Haughty.]  Pride; 
haughtiness;  insolent  manner  or  spirit. 

Havana,  llavannali,  ha-van'a,  n.  A 
kind  of  cigar  largely  manufactured  at 
Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba. 
Have,  hav,  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  had,  ppr.  hav- 
ing. Ind.  pres.  I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has; 
we,  ye,  they  have.  [A.Sax.  habban,  from 
tiafian  (fi  becoming  regularly  bb  between 
vowels) =Dan.  have,  Icel.  hafa,  Goth,  huban, 
G.  haben,  to  have;  cog.  L.  capio,  to  take 
(whence  capable,  &c).  Behave,  haft,  haven 
are  connected.]  To  possess;  to  hold;  to 
be  in  close  relation  to  (to  have  a  son,  a 
master,  a  servant);  to  accept;  to  take  as 
husband  or  wife;  to  hold  or  regard  (to  have 
in  honour);  to  maintain  or  hold  in  opinion; 
to  be  under  necessity,  or  impelled  by  duty 
(to  have  to  do  it);  to  procure  or  make  to  he; 
to  cause  (he  had  him  murdered);  to  gain, 
procure,  receive,  obtain;  to  bring  forth  (a 
child);  to  experience  in  any  way,  as  to  en- 
joy, to  participate  in,  to  suffer  from;  to 
understand. — I  had  as  good,  it  would  be  as 
well  for  me;  I  had  better,  it  would  be  better 
for  me;  I  had  best,  it  would  be  best  for  me; 
I  had  as  lief  or  lieve,  I  would  as  willingly; 
I  had  rather,  I  should  prefer.—  Have  after! 
pursue!  let  us  pursue! — Have  at!  go  at! 
assail!  eucounter!  as  have  at  him!— Have 
with  you!  come  on!  agreed!— To  have  away, 
to  remove;  to  take  away. — To  have  in,  to 
contain. — To  have  on,  to  wear;  to  carry,  as 
raiment  or  weapons. — To  have  a  care,  to 
take  care;  to  be  on  guard,  or  to  guard.— To 
have  a  person  out,  to  meet  him  in  a  duel. 
— To  have  it  out  of  a  person,  to  punish  him; 
to  retaliate  on  him;  to  take  hiin  to  task. 
[Have  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  form 
certain  compound  tenses,  as  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect  of  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs.]  Haver,  hav'er,  n.  One 
who  has  something;  Scots  law,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  document  bearing  on  the  case. 
—Having,  hav'ing,  n.  ,The  act  or  state  of 
possessing;  that  which  is  had  or  possessed; 
goods;  estate. 

Haven,  ha'vn,  n.  [A.Sax.  hmfen-D.  and 
L.G.  haven,  Icel.  hbfn,  Dan.  havn,  G.  ha  fen; 
connected  with  have.]  A  harbour;  a  port; 
a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  which  affords  anchor- 
age and  a  station  for  ships;  a  shelter, 
asylum,  or  place  of  safety.— v.i.  To  shelter, 
as  in  a  haven. 

Haversack,  hav'er-sak,  n.  [Fr.  havresac, 
from  D.  haoerzak,  G.  hafersack,  a  haversack, 
literally  a  sack  for  oats,  from  D.  haver,  G. 
hafer,  Dan.  havre,  oats.]  A  bag  of  strong 
cloth  worn  over  the  shoulder  by  soldiers  in 
marching  order  for  carrying  their  provisions. 

Haversian,  ha-ver'si-an,  a.  [After Havers, 
the  discoverer.]  Applied  to  a  net- work  of 
minute  canals  which  traverse  the  solid 
substance  of  bones,  conveying  the  nutrient 
vessels  to  all  parts. 

Havildar,  hav'il-dar,  n.    [Hind,  hawdlddr 


hawdla,  ,],i,  r  ] 

A  sepoy  Mrgeant  In  Indian  i-  ,in 

IliMoc.  Havocli.  iiav'.,k,  ii    [From  O.Fl 
havot,  pillage,  plundei  |    Devastation;  wide 
and  gem  ral  dei  truullon 

to  |,iy   waste  (.)/(/.). 
Haw,  hji,   ii      |  A  Bai    liu'i'i.  an  n1e|.,i,iire,  a 

nurd      la  l    Kagi,  Be    haqt,  an  in<  i 
akin  hedge,  haggard  I  Abedge;  an  inol 

UM  hawthorn  and  its  berry  01     .  .  .| 

Haw,  h;i,  u.  [Same  as  ao,  Interjection  J  An 
Intermission  or  hesitation  ol  ipi  •  ch  (hums 

and  haws.]— To  speak  with  a  haw 

Haw,  h;i,  u.    [Origin  unknown.]    Tb 
titating  membrane  In  the  ejra  <>i  a  <1ok. 

horse,  BO. 

Ilawhaw, ha/h,-i, n.  Aha  haorHunk  fence. 
Hawk,  hak,  n.    [A.Sax.  hafoo      D.  havik, 

a  habieht,  Icel.  havkr,  Dan  /"«/,  a  hawk: 

from  stem  of  have.]  A  rapacious  bud, of 
the  falcon  family;  a  falcon  v.i.  To  hunt 
by  means  of  trained  bawkl  or  falcons;  to 
practise  falconry;  to  fly  in  the  mam 
the  hawk. -To  hawk  at,  to  attack  on  the 
wing.  —  Hawker,  ha/ker,  n.  One  who 
hawks;  a  falconer.  Hawkish,  ha/kish,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  hawk;  rapa- 
cious; fierce  Hawk-moth ,n  A  moth, 
so  called  from  its  hoveriug  motion.  — 
llawk's-hill,  n.  A  turtle  with  a  mouth 
like  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Hawk,  hak,  v.i.  [Probably  imitative. 
Oomp.  D.  harke,  and  W.  hochi,  to  hawk.] 
To  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with 
noise. — v.t.  To  raise  by  hawking.—  n.  An 
effort  to  force  up  phlegm  by  coughing. 

Hawk,  hftk,  v.t.  [From  D.  heukeren,  to 
retail,  to  huckster,  heuker,  a  retailer;  akin 
to  G.  hoken,  hocken,  to  retail,  hbker,  hdeker, 
a  hawker,  from  hocken,  hucken,  to  take 
upon  the  back,  to  squat.  Akin  huckster.] 
To  sell,  or  try  to  sell,  by  offering  the  goods 
at  people's  doors;  to  convey  through  town 
or  country  for  sale.  — Hawker,  ba/ker,  n. 
[D.  heuker,  a  retailer]  One  who  travels 
selling  wares;  a  pedlar;  a  packman. 

Ha  win,  ham,  n.    Haulm. 

Hawse,  has,  n.  [O.  and  Prov.E.  halse,  the 
neck ;  Icel.  hdls,  neck,  bow  of  a  vessel; 
Dan.  hals,  neck.]  Naut.  that  part  of  a 
vessel's  bow  where  the  hawse-holes  are  cut; 
the  hole  in  the  vessel's  bow;  the  distance 
between  a  ship's  head  and  her  anchors.— 
Hawse-hole,  n.  A  hole  in  a  vessel's  bow 
through  which  a  cable  passes.— Hawser, 
ba/ser,  n.  [Formerly  halser.]  Naut.  a  small 
cable  used  in  warping,  &c. 

Hawthorn,  ha/thorn,  n.  [A.Sax.  haga- 
thom,  hag-thorn,  haw-thorn,  lit.  hedge- 
thorn  ;  like  G.  hagedorn,  D.  haagedoorn. 
Haw,  Hedge.]  A  kind  of  small  tree,  one 
species  of  which  is  an  excellent  hedge-plant, 
while  some  of  its  varieties  are  very  beautiful 
when  in  full  blossom. 

Hay,  ha,  n.  [A.Sax.  hig=O.Fris.  hai,  Dan. 
ho,  Icel.  hey,  Goth,  havi,  a.  heu,  hay;  con- 
nected with  verb  to  hew.  Hew.J  Grass  cut 
and  dried  for  fodder.— Jo  make  hay  when 
the  sun  shines,  to  seize  the  favourable  op- 
portunity.— Hay-eoek,  n.  A  conical  pile 
or  heap  of  hay.— Hay-fever,  n.  A  summer 
fever,  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  effluvium 
of  new-cut  hay.— Hay-fork,  n.  A  two- 
pronged  fork  for  turning  or  lifting  hay,  &c. 
—Hay-rick,  Hay-stack,  «.  A  large 
pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air,  laid  up  for  pre- 
servation.—Hay-tedder,  n.  A  machine 
for  scattering  hay  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the 
sun  and  air. 

Hazard,  haz'erd,  n.  [Fr.  hasard,  from  Sp. 
azar,  an  unlucky  throw  of  the  dice,  from 
Ar.  az-zahr,  a  die.]  A  fortuitous  event; 
chance;  danger;  peril;  risk;  a  game  played 
with  dice. — v.t.  To  expose  to  chance;  to  put 
in  danger  of  loss  or  injury;  to  risk.— Haz- 
ard a  hie,  haz'er-da-bl,  a.  Liable  to  hazard. 
— Hazard er,  haz'er-der,  n.  One  who 
hazards.-  Hazardous,  haz'er-dus,  a.  Ex- 
posing to  peril  or  danger  of  loss  or  evil ; 
dangerous;  risky.— Hazardously,  haz'- 
er-dus-li,  adv.  In  a  hazardous  manner. — 
Hazardous  ii  ess,  haz'er-dus-nes. 

Haze,  haz,  n.  [Allied  to  A.Sax.  7i«so,_dusky, 
dark;    Icel.    hdss,    gray,   dusky.]     J?og;    a 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  Bing;     TH,  then;  ,th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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grayish  or  dusky  vapour  in  the  air;  benoe, 
olvsi-urity;  dimness;  mental f Off.  V.i.  To  be 
hazy.  — Haze,  hftz,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  hasrr,  to 
annoy.  I  To  harass  with  overwork;  to  bully. 
— llu/.llM's.H.  ha'zines,  n.  The  Itfttfl  of 
being  hazy.— lla/.V.  ha'zi,  a.  Foggy;  misty; 
thick  with  haze;  mentally  obscure  or  con- 
fused. 

Hazel,  ha'zl,  n.  [A.Sax.  htesel,  luesl  [eel. 
Iiasl,  Dan.  hassel,  O.  hasel,  hazel;  cog.  with 
L.  corylus,  for  cosylus,  a  hazel.]  A  tree 
growing  wild  in  Britain,  and  yielding  nuts 
that  are  eaten,  while  the  wood  is  employed 
for  hoops,  fishing-rods,  walking-sticks,  &c. 
—a.  Of  a  light-brown  colour  like  the  hazel- 
nut.— Hazelly,  ha'zl-li,  «.  Of  the  colour 
of  the  hazel-nut;  of  a  light  brown. — Hazel- 
nut, n.    The  nut  of  the  hazel. 

He,  he,  pron.  possessive  his,  objective  him 
(also  dative).  [A.Sax.  he,  hed,  hit,  he,  she, 
it;  D.  hij,  Dan.  and  Sw.  han,  Icel.  hann, 
he;  akin  hence,  her,  here,  hither.  She  is  of 
different  origin.]  The  iuasc.  sing,  form  of 
the  prououn  of  the  3rd  persou.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  noun,  being  equivalent  to 
man  or  male  person,  and  is  often  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  animals  to  designate  the 
male  kind  (a  Ae-goat). 

Head,  hed,  n.  [A.Sax.  heafod— Dart,  hoved, 
Icel.  hofuth,  G.  huupt,  Goth,  houbith,  head; 
cog.  L.  caput  (whence  chief),  Gr.  kephale, 
head.]  The  name  applied  generally  to  the 
autenor  part  or  extremity  of  animals;  the 
part  which  forms  the  seat  of  the  brain  and 
mental  faculties;  hence,  understanding, 
intellect,  will  or  resolution,  mind,  an  in- 
dividual; a  unit  (a  thousand  head  of  sheep: 
used  only  in  sing.);  a  chief;  a  leader;  a 
commander ;  what  gives  a  striking  appear- 
ance to  the  head,  as  the  hair,  antlers  of  a 
deer,  &c;  part  of  a  thing  resembling  in 
position  or  otherwise  the  human  head  (the 
head  of  a  spear,  of  a  nail);  the  main  point 
or  part;  the  forepart  (the  head  of  a  ship); 
the  upper  part  (of  a  bed,  &o);  the  top;  the 
principal  source  of  a  stream;  the  part  most 
remote  from  the  mouth  or  opening;  a  head- 
land; promontory;  the  foremost  place;  the 
placeof  honour  or  command;  crisis;  height; 
pitch;  division  of  discourse;  title  of  a  sub- 
division.— Hydraulics,  the  height  of  water 
or  other  fluid  above  a  given  level,  regarded 
as  producing  pressure.  —  Head  and  ears, 
deeply ;  wholly ;  completely,  —  Head  and 
shoulders,  by  force;  violently  (to  drag  in  a 
topic  head  and  shoulders) ;  by  as  much  as  the 
height  of  the  head  and  shoulders. — A  broken 
head,  a  flesh  wound  in  the  head. — To  make 
head  against,  to  resistwith  success. — To  give, 
to  get,  &c,  the  head,  used  literally  of  a  horse 
that  is  not  held  in  by  the  reins,  and  hence 
figuratively  head  means  license,  freedom 
from  check,  control,  or  restraint. — v.t.  To  be 
or  put  one's  self  at  the  head  of;  to  lead;  to 
direct;  to  behead;  to  decapitate;  to  form 
a  head  to;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head;  to 
go  in  front  of,  so  as  to  keep  from  advancing 
(to  head  a  drove  of  cattle). — a.  Belonging 
to  the  head;  chief;  principal:  often  used 
in  composition  (Timd- workman,  a  head- 
master,  &c.).— Headache,  hed'ak,  n.  Pain 
in  the  head.  —  Headachy,  hed'ak-i,  a. 
Afflicted  with  a  headache.— Head-hand, 
hed'band,  n.  A  band  for  the  head;  the 
band  at  each  end  of  a  bound  book.  — 
Head-borough,  Head-borrow,  n.  In 
England,  formerly  the  chief  of  a  frank- 
pledge, tithing,  or  decennary,  consisting  of 
ten  families:  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Petty  Constable.—  Head-dress,  n.  The 
dress  of  the  head;  the  covering  or  orna- 
ments of  a  woman's  head.  —  Headed, 
hed'ed,  p.  and  a.  Furnished  with  a  head: 
used  chiefly  in  composition  (clear-headed, 
long-headed,  &c). — Header,  hed'er,  n.  One 
who  puts  a  head  on  anything;  one  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  anything;  a  leader;  a 
plunge  or  dive  into  water  head-foremost. — 
Head- foremost,  adv.  With  the  head 
first;  rashly;  precipitately.  —  Readily, 
hed'i-li,  adv.  In  a  heady  manner.— Readi- 
ness, hed'i-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
heady.— Heading,  hed'ing,  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  heads ;  what  stands  at  the  head ; 
a  title  of  a  seotion  in  a  book,  &o;  a  drift- 
way or  passage  excavated  in  the  line  of  an 
intended  tunnel,  and  in  which  the  workmen 


labour.    Hcaidhuid,  hedland, «,  A,oepe; 

a  promontory.  -  Headless,  hed'les,  a. 
Having  no  head;  destitute  of  a  chief  or 
leader.— Headlong,  hed'long,  adv.  [Head 
and  udv.  term.  l«nij  -  ling  in  darkling.] 
With  the  head  foremost;  rashly;  precipi- 
tately; without  deliberation.  —  a.  Steep; 
precipitous;  rash;  precipitate.  —  Head- 
mark,  n.  The  natural  characteristics  of 
aeon  individual  of  a  species.  —  Head- 
master, n.  The  principal  master  of  a 
school.— Headmost,  hed'most,  a.  Most 
advanced;  first.— Head  piece,  n.  A  helmet; 
a  morion;  the  head,  especially  the  head  as 
the  seat  of  the  understanding.  —  Head- 
quarters, R.  pi.  The  quarters  of  the 
commander  of  an  army;  a  centre  of  au- 
thority or  order;  the  place  where  one  chiefly 
resides. — Head-sea,  n.  A  sea  that  directly 
meets  the  head  of  a  ship. — Headship, 
hed'ship,  n.  The  state  or  position  of  being 
a  head  or  chief;  authority;  supreme  power; 
government.— Headsman,  hedz'man,  n. 
One  that  cuts  off  heads;  an  executioner.— 
Head- stall,  n.  That  part  of  a  bridle 
which  encompasses  the  head.  —  Head- 
stone, n.  The  chief  or  corner  stone;  the 
keystone  of  an  arch;  the  stone  at  the  head 
of  a  grave.— Headstrong,  hed'strong,  a. 
Obstinate;  ungovernable;  bent  on  pursuing 
one's  own  course.  —  Head  strongn  ess, 
hed'strong-nes,  n.— Head-water,  n.  The 
part  of  a  river  near  its  source,  or  one  of  the 
streams  that  contribute  to  form  it. — Head- 
way, hed'wa,  n.  The  progress  made  by  a 
ship  in  motion;  hence,  progress  or  success 
of  any  kind.— Head-wind,  n.  A  wind 
directly  opposed  to  a  ship's  course.— Head- 
work,  n.  Mental  or  intellectual  labour.— 
Heady,  hed'i,  a.  Rash;  hasty;  precipitate; 
headstrong;  apt  to  affect  the  mental  facul- 
ties; intoxicating;  strong. 

Heal,  hel,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  haelan,  to  heal, 
from  hdl,  whole,  3ound  (=E.  whole);  comp. 
the  related  words  hale,  hail,  whole,  holy, 
health.]  To  make  hale,  sound,  or  whole; 
to  cure  of  a  disease  or  wound  and  restore 
to  soundness;  to  reconcile,  as  a  breach  or 
difference. — v.i.  To  grow  sound;  to  return 
to  a  sound  state:  sometimes  with  up  or 
over. — Healable,  he'la-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  healed. — Healer,  heler,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  heals. — Healing,  he'ling,  p. 
and  a.  Curing;  restoring  to  a  sound  state; 
conciliatory. — Healing  art,  the  medical  art. 
— Heallngly,  heling-li,  adv.  In  a  heal- 
ing manner. 

Heald,  held,  n.    A  heddle. 

Health,  helth,  n.  [A.Sax.  haelth,  from 
haelan,  to  heal.]  That  state  of  a  being  in 
which  all  the  parts  and  organs  are  sound 
and  in  proper  condition;  moral  or  intel- 
lectual soundness;  salvation  or  divine 
favour  or  grace  (O.T.).  [It  is  often  used  in 
toasts,  and  hence  sometimes  means  toast.] 
—Healthful,  helth'ful,;a.  Full  of  health; 
free  from  disease;  promoting  health;  whole- 
some.—Healthfully,  helth'f ul-li,  adv.  In 
a  healthful  manner.  —  Ilea  It  hi  u  Iness, 
helth'f ul-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  health- 
ful or  healthy.  —  Healthily,  hel'thi-li, 
adv.  In  a  healthy  manner  or  condition. — 
Healthless,  helth'les,  a.  Infirm;  sickly. 
—  Healthlessness,  helth'les-nes,  n.  — 
Ilea  1 1  h-ollicer,  n.  An  officer  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  public  health.— Healthy, 
hel'thi,  a.  Being  in  health;  enjoying  health; 
hale;  sound;  conducive  to  health;  whole- 
some ;  salubrious.  —  Healthiness,  hel'- 
thi-nes,  n.    State  of. 

Heap,  hep,  n.  [A.Sax.  heap,  a  pile,  a 
crowd  =  D.  hoop,  Dan.  hob,  Icel.  hdpr,  G. 
haufe.  Akin  hip.]  A  pile  or  mass;  a  col- 
lection of  things  piled  up;  a  large  quantity; 
a  great  number. — v.t.  To  lay  in  a  heap;  to 
pile;  to  amass:  often  with  up  or  with  on; 
to  round  or  form  into  a  heap.— Heaper, 
he'per,  n.    One  who  heaps. 

Hear,  ber  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  heard.  [A.Sax. 
hyran,  Mr  an,  to  hear  =  O.Fris.  hera,  hora, 
Icel.  heyra,  D.  hooren,  G.  hbren,  Goth. 
hausjan;  hence  hearken,  hark.]  To  per- 
ceive by  the  auditory  sense;  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  ear;  to  give  audience  or  al- 
lowance to  speak;  to  listen  to;  to  heed;  to 
obey;  to  try  judicially  (a  cause)  in  a  court 


of  justice ;  to  listen  to  one  repeating  or 
K-oiiik'  over,  as  a  task  or  the  like.— v.t.  To 
enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
sound;  to  listen;  to  hearken;  to  attend;  to 
be  told;  to  receive  by  report.— Hearer, 
he'rer,  n.  One  who  hears;  an  auditor;  one 
who  sits  under  the  ministry  of  another.— 
Ilea  ri UK,  be'ring,  n.  The  act  of  perceiv- 
ing sound;  the  faculty  or  sense  by  which 
sound  is  perceived;  audience;  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard;  a  judicial  investigation  before 
a  court;  reach  of  the  ear;  extent  within 
which  sound  may  be  heard.-  Hearsay, 
her'sa,  n.  Report;  rumour;  common  talk. 
— Hearsay  evidence,  evidence  repeated  at 
second  hand  by  one  who  heard  the  actual 
witness  relate  or  admit  what  he  knew  of 
the  transaction  or  fact  in  question. 

Hearken,  har'kn,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  heorcnian 
hyrcnian,  from  hyran,  to  hear.  Hear.] 
To  listen;  to  lend  the  ear;  to  give  heed  to 
what  is  uttered;  to  hear  with  obedience  or 
compliance.— v.t.  To  hear  by  listening ;  to 
hear  with  attention;  to  regard.  —  Hear- 
kener,  bar'kn-er,  n.    One  who  hearkens. 

Hearse,  hers,  n.  [O.Fr.  herce,  a  harrow,  a 
kind  of  portcullis,  a  herse,  from  L.  hirpex, 
hirpicis,  a  harrow;  hence  rehearse  (which 
see).]  A  bier;  a  bier  with  a  coffin;  acarriage 
forconveying thedeadtothe  grave.— v.t.  To 
put  on  or  in  a  hearse.— Hearse-cloth,  n. 
A  pall;  a  cloth  to  cover  a  hearse. 

Heart,  hart,  n.  [A.Sax.  heorte  =  Goth. 
hairto,  D.  hart,  Icel.  hjarta,  Dan.  hjerte, 
G.  herz;  cog.  Gael,  cridhe,  L.  cor,  cordis, 
Gr.  kardia,  Skr.  hrid,  heart;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  leap.]  ,A  muscular  organ,  which 
is  the  propelling  agent  of  the  blood  in  the 
animal  body,  situated  in  the  thorax  of 
vertebrated  animals;  the  mind,  the  soul, 
the  consciousness;  the  thinking  faculty; 
the  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions;  the 
moral  side  of  our  nature  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  intellectual;  courage;  spirit; 
the  seat  of  the  will  or  inclination;  hence, 
disposition  of  mind;  tendency;  conscience, 
or  sense  of  good  and  ill;  the  inner  part  of 
anything;  the  part  nearest  the  middle  or 
ceutre;  the  vital  or  most  essential  part;  the 
core;  the  very  essence;  that  which  has  the 
shape  or  form  of  a  heart  or  is  regarded  as 
representing  the  figure  of  a  heart;  one  of 
a  suit  of  playing  cards  marked  with  such  a 
figure. — At  heart,  in  real  character  or  dis- 
position; at  bottom;  substantially;  really 
(he  is  good  at  heart). — To  break  the  heart  of, 
to  cause  the  deepest  grief  to;  to  kill  by 
grief. — To  find  in  the  heart,  to  be  willing 
or  disposed. — To  get  or  learn  by  heart,  to 
commit  to  memory. — To  have  in  the  heart, 
to  purpose;  to  have  design  or  intention.— 
To  have  the  heart  in  the  mouth,  to  be  tre- 
rified. — To  lay  or  take  to  heart,  to  be  much 
affected  by;  to  be  zealous,  ardent,  or  solici- 
tous about. — To  wear  the  heart  upon  the 
sleeve,  to  expose  one's  feelings,  wishes,  or 
intentions  to  every  one. — v.i.  To  form  a 
close  compact  head,  as  a  plant. — Heart- 
ache, hart'ak,  n.  Anguish  of  mind.  — 
Heart-break,  n.  Overwhelming  sorrow 
or  grief.— Heart-breaker,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  breaks  hearts.  —  Heart- 
broken, a.  Deeply  grieved;  in  despair.— 
Heart-burn,  n.  An  uneasy  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  stomach  from  indigestion  and 
excess  of  acidity.— Heart-burning,  a. 
Causing  discontent. — n.  Discontent;  secret 
enmity.— Hearted,  har'ted,  a.  Having  a 
heart:  frequently  used  in  composition  (hard 
hearted,  iamt-hearted,  &c.).  —  Hearten, 
har'tn,  v.t.  To  encourage;  to  incite  ot 
stimulate  the  courage  of .  —  Heartener, 
har'tn-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  hear 
tens— Heart-felt,  a.  Deeply  felt;  deeply 
affecting.— Heartily,  har'ti-li,  adv.  In  a. 
hearty  manner.— Heartiness,  har'ti-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  hearty.— Heartless, 
hiirt'les,  a.  Without  a  heart;  destitute  oi 
feeling  or  affection;  cruel.— Heartlessly, 
hart'les-li,  adv.  In  a  heartless  manner.- 
Heartlessness,  hart'les-nes,  n.  Tht 
quality  of  being  heartless.— Heart- rend- 
ing, a.  Breaking  the  heart;  overpowering 
with  anguish;  very  distressing.— Heart  s- 
blood,  n.  The  blood  of  the  heart;  hence 
life;  essence.— Heart's-ease,  n.  Ease  ol 
heart;  a  plant  of  the  violet  genus;  the  pansy 
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HEARTH 

Heart-nick,  "  Blob  "'  heart;  pained 
in  muni;  deeply  depressed  Heart-tick" 
riiliiK.  "  Tending  to  make  the  heart  nick 
or  depressed.     Heart-sickness,  »r  Sad 

,if    heart;     depreotion    of    spirits.  — 

Heart  some,  hart'sum,  a.    Inspiring  with 

heart  (>r  courage;   exhilarating;   oheerful; 

Heart-sore,  <i      Sore  at   heart.— 

Heart  •  »orro>V,     n.       Sincere    grief.— 

Ilrarf-sllrrliig,  «•    Arousing,  ezoitlng, 

or  moving  the  heart.— Heart-string,  a. 

A  hypothetical  nerve  or  tendon,  ■uppoeed 

to  braoe  end  sustain  the  heart    llrurf- 

wkolo,  ".   Not  affected  with  love:  having 

onhroken  spirits  or  good  courage.— Heart- 

wood,         The  central  part  of  1 1 1  ■  -  wood 

geus;  thedurainen.     Hearty,  httr'ti, 

!  wing  t  lie  heart  engaged  in  anything; 

ding  from  the  heart;  sincere;  warm; 

irdial;  sound  and  healthy;  large 

tisfaction  (a  hearty  meal);   loud  and 

unrestrained  {a  hearty  laugh). 

Hearth  hiirth,  n.  [A.Sax.  heorth,  hearth  = 
1).  hoard,  G.  kterd,  herd,  area,  floor,  hearth; 
root  doubtful. ]  That  portion  of  the  floor  of 
a  on  which  the  tire  stands,  generally 
a  pavement  or  floor  of  brick  or  stone  below 
a  chimney;  the  fireside;  the  domestic  circle. 

Henri li-broom,  Hearth-brush,  n. 
A  broom  or  brush  for  sweeping  the  hearth. 

Hearth-money,  a.  A  tax  on  hearths, 
loug  imposed  in  England.— Hearth-rug, 
ii  A  small  thick  carpet  laid  before  a  fire.— 
Heart h-stouc,  n.  The  stone  forming  the 
hearth. 

Heat,  hot,  n.  [A.Sax.  haetu,  haete,  from 
hat,  hot;  D.  and  L.G.  hitte,  Icel.  hiti,  Dan. 
.  G.  hitze,  heat;  Goth,  hcito,  fever;  root 
in  Gr.  kaid,  to  burn  (whence  caustic).]  A 
phenomenon  believed  to  consist  in  a  cer- 
tain motion  or  vibration  of  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  which  bodies  are  composed; 
the  sensation  produced  by  bodies  that  are 
hot;  the  bodily  feeling  when  one  i3  ex- 
posed to  tire,  the  sun's  rays,  &c;  the  re- 
verse of  cold;  high  temperature,  as  distin- 
guished from  low;  hot  weather;  a  hot 
period;  a  single  effort,  as  in  a  race;  utmost 
ardour  or  violence;  rage;  vehemence;  agi- 
tation of  mind;  inflammation  or  excite- 
ment; exasperation;  animation  in  thought 
or  discourse;  fervency;  sexual  excitement 
in  animals;  fermentation. — v.t.  To  make 
hot;  to  communicate  heat  to;  to  cause  to 
grow  warm;  to  make  feverish;  to  excite; 
to  warm  with  passion  or  desire;  to  animate. 
— v.i.  To  grow  warm  or  hot. —  Heater, 
he'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  heats. — 
Heating,  he'ting,  p.  and  a.  Promoting 
warmth  or  heat;  stimulating.  —  Heat- 
spectrum,  n.  An  invisible  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  rays,  when  light  is  de- 
composed by  a  prism.' 

Heath,  heth,  n.  [A.Sax.  haeth  =  L.G.,  D., 
Fris.,  and  G.  heide,  the  plant,  also  a  moor; 
Goth,  haithi,  a  field;  Icel.  heithi,  heithr,  a 
waste,  a  fell.  Hence  heathen,  heather.}  A 
name  of  numerous  shrubby  plants,  many 
of  them  having  beautiful  flowers,  and  three 
species  being  common  in  Britain;  a  place 
overgrown  with  heath ;  a  waste  tract  of 
land.— Heath-berry,  n.  The  crow-berry. 
—Heath-clad,  a.  Covered  with  heath.— 
Heath-cock,  n.  The  black-cock  (under 
Black).— Heathy,  he'thi,  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  heath ;  covered  or 
abounding  with  heath. 

Heathen,  be'THen,  n.  [A.Sax.  haethen, 
lit.  one  inhabiting  a  heath,  from  haeth,  a 
heath,  so  that  it  is  similar  in  meaning  to 
the  L.  paganus,  a  pagan,  originally  a  coun- 
tryman.] One  who  worships  idols  or  does 
not  acknowledge  the  true  God;  a  pagan;  an 
idolater;  a  rude,  barbarous,  or  irreligious 
person. —a.  Gentile;  pagan.— Heathen- 
dom, he'THen-dum,  n.  Those  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  heathenism  prevails.  — 
Heathenish,  he'THen-ish,  a.  Belonging 
to  heatheus  or  their  religions;  barbarous; 
uncivilized;  irreligious.— Heath  en  ishly. 
he'THen-ish-li,  adv.  In  a  heathenish  man- 
ner. —  Heathenishness,  he'THen-ish- 
nes,  n.— Heathenism,  hS'THen-izm,  n. 
The  system  of  religion  or  the  manners  and 
morals  of  a  heathen  nation:  paganism; 
barbarism.— Heathenize,  he'THen-Iz,  v.t. 
To    render    heathenish.  —  Heathenry, 
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li.  I  ilrnn,  i,  Id  .il  hi  in  -in.  Iii-iil  hens  Col- 
li Oil V<  I  \ 

Heather.  Im-iiiVi,  n  |  l-'onneily  lnulder: 
oonip   *■    heiter,  gay  )   Common  beatb,  • 

loo    thmb    with    clusli'iH   ut     i 

(lowers,  covering  iw >  traoti  of  waeti 

land  in  Britain.  Heat  her-liel  I,  n  A 
blottom  of  a  large-flowered  British  heath. 
— Heathery.  heVH'er-L,  a.  ▲bounding 
in  heather;  heathy. 

Heave,  hcv,  rt.  aeovoJ  OTAOM  (pret.  and 
pp.),    heaving.     [A  Sax.    liebban,   pret.    \6f, 

pp.  hafm     Goth,  ha/fan,  O.Frlt.  taos,  i). 

heffen,  heven,  Dan.  have,  Icel.  hefju,  <J. 
Ik  In  a.  to  lift;  akin  heavy,  heaven.  \  To  lift; 
to  raise;  to  elevate;  to  raise  or  force  from 
the  breast  (to  heave  a  sigb);  to  throw;  to 
cast;  Mil,  to  apply  power  to,  as  by  means 
of  a  windlass,  in  order  to  pull  or  force  in 
any  direction. —  To  heave  to,  to  bring  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind  and  stop  her  motion.— 
v.i.  To  be  thrown  or  raised  up;  to  rise;  to 
rise  and  fall  with  alternate  motions;  to 
swell  up;  to  pant,  as  after  severe  Labour  01 
exertion ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to 
retch. — To  heave  in  sight,  to  appear;  to 
make  its  first  appearance,  as  a  ship  at  sea. 
n.  An  upward  motion;  swell,  as  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  an  effort  of  the  lungs, 
&c;  an  effort  to  raise  something;  pi.  a  dis- 
ease of  horses,  characterized  by  difficult 
and  laborious  respiration.— Heaver,  he'- 
ver,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  heaves. 
—Heaving,  he'ving,  n.  A  rising  or  swell; 
a  panting. 

Heaven,  hev'n,  n.  [A.Sax.  hcofon,  heaven; 
O.Sax.  hevan,  L.G.  heben,  Icel.  hifiun;  from 
root  of  heave.]  The  blue  expanse  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  in  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  seem  to  be  set;  the  sky;  the 
upper  regions:  often  in  the  plural;  the  final 
abode  of  the  blessed;  the  place  where  God 
manifests  himself  to  the  blessed:  often  used 
as  equivalent  to  God  or  Providence ;  su- 
preme felicity;  bliss;  a  sublime  or  exalted 
condition.  —  Heavenborn,  a.  Born  of 
orsent  hy  heaven.— Heaveilliness,  hev'n- 
li-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
heavenly.— Heavenly,  hev'n-li,  a.  Per- 
taining to  heaven ;  inhabiting  heaven ;  ce- 
lestial: supremely  blessed;  supremely  ex- 
cellent. —  adv.  In  a  heavenly  manner.  — 
Heavenward,  hev'n-werd,  adv.  Toward 
heaven. 

Heavy,  hev'i,  a.  [A.Sax.  hefig,  heavy,  from 
the  stem  of  hebban,  to  heave  =  Icel.  hbfi.gr. 
Heave.]  That  can  be  lifted  only  with 
labour;  ponderous;  weighty:  the  opposite 
of  light;  large  in  amount  or  quantity  (a 
heavy  rain,  a  heavy  crop);  not  easily  borne; 
hard  to  endure;  burdensome;  oppressive; 
severe;  hard  to  accomplish;  weighed  or 
bowed  down;  burdened  with  sorrow,  sleep, 
weariness,  or  the  like;  slow;  sluggish;  in- 
active; dull;  lifeless;  inanimate;  impeding 
motion  or  action  {heavy  roads);  acting  or 
moving  with  violence  (a  heavy  sea,  can- 
nonade; dark;  gloomy;  threatening;  lower- 
ing (a  heavy  sky);  not  easily  digested  (food); 
deep  and  voluminous  (sound).  —  Heavy 
father,  of  actors  acting  part  in  an  impres- 
sive, stagey  manner. — Heavy-weight,  boxer 
over  eleven  stone.  —  Heavily,  hev'i-li, 
adv.  In  a  heavy  manner. — Heaviness, 
hev'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
heavy;  weight;  severity;  sadness;  dulness 
or  lifelessness.— Heavy-laden,  a.  Laden 
with  a  heavy  burden. — Heavy-spar,  n. 
The  sulphate  of  baryta,  occurring  in  veins 
massive,  fibrous,  lamellar,  and  in  prismatic 
crystals. 

Hebdomadal,  Hebdomadary,  heb- 
dom'a-dal,  heb-dom'a-da-ri,  a.  [Gr.  heb- 
domas,  the  number  seven,  seven  days,  from 
hepta,  seven.]  "Weekly;  consisting  of  seven 
days,  or  occurring  every  seven  days. — Heb- 
domadal ly,  heb-dom'a-dal-li,  adv.  By 
the  week;  from  week  to  week. — Hebdom- 
adar,  n.  A  university  authority  in  charge 
for  a  week  of  discipline.    [Archaic] 

Hebe,  he^e,  n.  The  goddess  of  youth 
among  theGreeks;  hence,  a  beautiful  young 
woman. 

Hebetate,  heb'e-tat,  v.t,— hebetated,  hebe- 
tating. [L.  hebeto,  hebetatum,  from  hebes, 
dull.]     To  dull;   to  blunt;   to  stupefy.— 
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Hebetude,  h.  hV  ind.  »  1 1-  htb*mdo.] 
Dulcen;  stupidity. 

Hebrew.  1 1  i     h.  \ .  m,    L    /(' 

bran  .  <-i    htbraio  ,  from  1 1 •  b  :  supposed 

to  dm  an  a  p i  /  I     .  •    in 

phratee)  I    <>n.  .  odanti  of  Ja- 

cob; mi  Israelite    ■  Jew:  the  language  of 
the  Jewi,  "in    of  'i"    Semitic  tnnguea 
a    Pertaining  to  the  Hebrewa     llel»raie, 
In -'ina  ik.  a      Pertaining  to  the  Hebn 
kbeh  language,     ■obrateally,  b 
i-kal-li,  adv.    Alter  the  manna   "f    (be 
Hebrewa  or  their  language     lleiirulsiii. 
he'i>ia-i/m,  a.    A  peculiarity  ol  He  on 
tin-   Ei  brewa.      Hebraist,  hi  'brl  let  a. 
One  reraed  in  the  Hebrew  language     He- 
braize,   hc'bra-Tz,  v.t.—hebrui 
iziug.    To  convert  into  the  Hebrew  Idiom; 
to  make  Hebrew. — v.i.    To  conform  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  manners,  &c. 

Hehridean,   llebridlan.  heb  n  di 

he-brid'i-au,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hebrides, 
islands  lying  to  the  west  of  Scotland  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Hebrides. 

Hecatomb,  hek'a-tom,  n.  [(ir.  hekatombe 
—helcaton,  a  huudred,  and  buns,  an  ox.] 
A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or  other 
beasts;  hence,  any  great  sacrifice  of  vic- 
tims; a  great  number  of  persons  or  ani- 
mals slaughtered. 

Heck,  hek,  n.  [A  form  of  hatch,  a  grating.] 
A  contrivance  for  catching  fish;  a  rack;  a 
hack. 

Heckle,  hek'l,  n.  [Same  as  hackle]  A 
sort  of  comb  for  flax  or  hemp;  a  hackle  or 
batchel.— v.t.  To  dress  with  a  heckle;  fig.  to 
tease  or  vex;  to  catechise  severely. — Heck- 
ler, hek'ler,  n.    One  who  heckles. 

Hectare,  hek'tar.  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  mea- 
sure containing  100  ares,  or  =  2'47  acres. 

Hectic,  hek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  hektikos,  habitual, 
hectic  or  consumptive,  from  hexis,  habit  of 
body,  from  eclio,  future  hexo,  to  have.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  fever  which  accom- 
panies consumption ;  pertaining  to  or  .af- 
fected with  such  fever;  consumptive;  fever- 
ish. —  n.  A  hectic  fever. —  Hectically, 
hek'ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  hectic  manner. 

HectocotylllS,  hek-to-kot'i-lus,  n.  [Gr. 
hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  kotyle,  a  small 
cup,  a  sucker.]  The  reproductive  arm  of 
certain  of  the  male  cuttle-fishes. 

Hectogramme,  hek'to-gram,  n.  [Fr., 
from  Gr.  hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  gramma, 
a  gramme.]  A  French  weight  containing 
100  grammes,  or  3  ounces  84383  drams 
avoirdupois.  —  Hectolitre,  hek'to  le-ter, 
n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  for  liquids, 
containing  100  litres  or  22  gallons.— Hecto- 
metre, hek'to-ma-ter,  n.  [Fr.J  A  French 
measure  of  length  containing  100  metres  or 
109  36  yards. 

Hector,  hek'ter,  n,  [From  Hector,  the  son 
of  Priam,  a  brave  Trojan  warrior.]  A 
bully;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 
—v.t.  To  treat  with  insolence;  to  bully. — 
v.i.  To  play  the  bully;  to  bluster;  to  be  tur- 
bulent or  insolent. 

Heddle,  bedl,  n.  [By  metathesis  for  heald; 
perhaps  from  A.Sax.  heald,  hold.]  Weav. 
one  of  the  parallel  double  threads  with  a 
centre  loop  or  eye  which  raises  the  warp 
threads  to  form  the  shed  and  allow  the 
shuttle  to  pass ;  a  heald. 

Hederaceons,  hed-er-a'shus,  a.  [L.  hed- 
eraceus,  from  hedera,  ivy.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  ivy. — Hederal,  hed'er-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  ivy. 

Hedge,  hej,  n.  [A.Sax.  hecg,  a  hedge, 
closely  akin  to  haga,  an  inclosure;  Icel. 
hagi,  an  inclosed  field;  D.  hegge,  a  hedge, 
haag,  a  hedge  (whence  the  Hague);  E.  haw- 
thorn, that  is  hedge-thorn.]  A  fence  formed 
by  bushes  or  small  trees  growing  close  to- 
gether; any  line  of  shrubbery  closely 
planted.— v.t.  hedged,  hedging.  To  inclose 
or  fence  with  a  hedge;  to  obstruct  with  a 
barrier;  to  stop  by  any  means;  to  surround 
for  defence;  to  hem  in. — To  hedge  a  bet,  to 
bet  upon  both  sides,  thus  guarding  one's 
self  against  great  loss,  whatever  may  be  the 
result.— v.i.  To  hide  in  a  hedge;  to  skulk 
(Shak.);  to  protect  one's  self  from  loss  by 
cross  -  bets.  —  Hedge  ■  bill,  Hedging  • 
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bill,  ?i.  A  cutting  hook  used  iii  dressing 
hedge*;  a  bill-hook.-  Hedgehog,  hej- 
hog,  ;».  An  insectivorous  quadruped  about 
9  inches  long,  the  upper  part  of  wnote  body 

ia covered  with  prickles  or apinea.-  Hcdgc- 

knilV,  n.    An  Instrument  for  trimming 

hedges.  Hcdgclcts.  hej'lcs,  a.  Having 
no  hedge.  —  Hedge-marriage,  n.  A 
marriage  performed  by  a  hedge -parson. — 
Hedge  -  parson,  It.  A  poor,  mean,  or 
illiterate  parson,  without  a  benefice.  — 
Hedge-priest,  7i.  A  poor  mean  prieat. 
■ledger,  hej'er,  n.  One  who  makes  or 
repairs  hedges.  —  Hedgerow,  hej'ro,  n. 
A  row  or  series  of  shrubs  or  trees  forming 
a  hedge.— Hedge-school,  ».  A  school 
kept  beside  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air. — 
Hedge-scissors,  n.  pi.  A  large  kind  of 
scissors  for  trimining  hedges.  —  Hedge  - 
M»«rron.  Hedge  -  warbler,  n.  Ac- 
centor. 

Iledoiiie,  he-don'ik,  a.  [Gr.  hedonikos, 
from  hedone,  pleasure.]  Pertaining  to 
pleasure ;  pursuing,  or  placing  the  chief 
good  in,  sensual  pleasure. — Hedouics,  he- 
don'iks,  n.  That  branch  of  ethics  which 
treats  of  active  or  positive  pleasure  or  en- 
joyment. —  Hedonism,  he'don-izm,  n. 
The  doctrine  that  the  chief  good  of  man 
lieB  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.— Hedon- 
ist, he'dou-ist,  n.  One  who  professes 
hedonism. 

Heed,  hed,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  Mdan,  to  heed;  D. 
hoeden,  to  care  for,  hoede,  care;  G.  hiiten, 
to  look  after,  from  /utt,  protection;  akin 
hood.]  To  regard  with  care;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  attend  to;  to  observe. — n.  Care;  at- 
tention; notice;  observation;  regard:  usu- 
ally with  give  or  take.-  Heedful,  hed'ful, 
a.  Full  of  heed;  attentive;  watchful;  cau- 
tious; wary.— Heedflllly,  hed'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  heedful  manner.  —  needfulness, 
hed'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  heed- 
ful; attention;  caution— Heedless,  hed'- 
les,  a.  Without  heed;  inattentive;  careless. 
—Heedlessly,  hed'les-li,  adv.  In  a  heed- 
less manner.  —  Heedlessness,  hed'les- 
nes,  ri. 

Heel,  hel,  n.  [A.Sax.  fteZ  =  Icel.  Tioell,  D. 
hiel,  the  heel;  radically  akin  to  L.  calx,  the 
heel  (seen  in  inadcate).]  The  hinder  part 
of  the  foot  in  man  or  quadrupeds;  the  hin- 
der part  of  a  covering  for  the  foot;  some- 
thing shaped  like  the  human  heel,  or  that 
occupies  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
heel:  the  latter  or  concluding  part.— To  be 
at  the  heels,  to  pursue  closely;  to  follow 
hard;  also,  to  attend  closely. — To  be  down 
at  heel,  to  be  slipshod;  hence,  to  be  in  de- 
cayed circumstances.— To  lay  by  the  heels, 
to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  confine.— To  show 
the  heels,  to  flee;  to  run  away. — To  take  to 
the  heels,  to  betake  one's  self  to  flight. — 
v.t.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels, 
as  a  dance  {Shale);  to  add  a  heel  to. — 
Heelball,  hel'bal,  n.  A  composition  for 
blackening  the  heels  of  shoes;  used  also 
for  taking  impressions  from  engraved 
plates,  monumental  brasses,  &c— Heel" 
piece,  n.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel 
of  a  shoe ;  armour  for  the  heel. — Heel- 
tap, 7t.  A  small  piece  of  leather  for  the 
heel  of  a  shoe;  the  small  portion  of  liquor 
left  in  a  glass  when  the  main  portion  has 
been  drunk. 

Heel,  hel,  v.t.  [Same  as  A.Sax.  heldan,  "D. 
hellen,  Dan.  helde,  Sw.  hdlla,  to  tilt.]  To 
incline  or  cant  over  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, as  a  ship.— n.  The  act  of  so  inclining; 
a  cant. 

Heft,  heft,  n.  [From  heave,  to  lift.]  The 
act  of  heaving;  violent  strain  or  exertion; 
effort  {Shah.).—  Heft,  Hefty,  a.  Vigorous, 
strong.     (Colloq.) 

Hegelian,  he-geli-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hegel  (ha'gl)  or  his  system  of  philosophy. 
— n.  A  follower  of  Hegel.— Hegelian  ism, 

he-geli  an-izm,  n.  The  system  of  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel. 

Hegemony,  hej'e-mo-ni  or  he-jem'o-ni,  n. 
[Gr.  hegemonia,  from  hegemon,  guide,  leader, 
from  hegeomai,  to  lead.]  Leadership;  pre- 
dominance ;  preponderance  of  one  state 
among  others.— Hegemon ie,  hej-e-mon'- 
ik,  a.    Ruling;  predominant;  principal. 
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llegira,  hej'i  ia,  n.  [Ar.  hijrah,  departure, 
from  hajara,  to  remove  |  The  night  of 
Mohammed  from  Mcon,  adopted  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  reckoning  their  time, 
their  era  beginning  16th  July,  622,  hence, 
any  similar  flight. 

Heifer,  hef'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  hedhfore;  origin 
doubtful.]    A  young  cow. 

Ilclgh-ho!  hl'ho.  An  exclamation  usually 
expressing  some  degree  of  languor  or  un- 
easiness. 

Height,  hit,  n.  [For  highth,  as  in  Milton; 
A.Sax.  hedhtho,  hyhtho,  from  hedh,  high. 
High.]  The  condition  of  being  high;  the 
distance  which  anything  rises  above  its  foot, 
basis,  or  foundation,  or  above  the  earth; 
altitude;  an  eminence;  a  summit;  a  hill  or 
mountain;  elevation  or  pre-eminence  among 
other  persons;  elevation  in  excellence  of 
any  kind;  elevation  or  dignity,  as  of  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  the  like;  extent;  de- 
gree ;  stage  in  progress  or  advancement : 
the  height,  the  utmost  degree  in  extent  or 
violence.— Heighten,  hi'tn,  v.t.  To  make 
high;  to  raise  higher;  to  elevate;  to  increase; 
to  augment;  to  intensify.— Helghteiier, 
hl'tn-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
heightens. 

Heinous,  ha'nus,  a.  [Fr.  haineux,  from 
haine,  malice,  hate,  from  hair,  O.Fr.  hadir, 
to  hate,  from  Teut.  verb  =  E.  to  hate.] 
Hateful;  odious;  hence,  notorious;  enor- 
mous; aggravated  (sin  or  crime,  sinner). — 
Heinously,  ha'nus-li,  adv.  In  a  heinous 
manner.— Heinousiiess,  ha'nus-nes,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  heinous. 

Heir,  ar,  n.  [O.Fr.  heir,  L.  ha^res,  an  heir 
(same  root  as  Skr.  har,  to  take  or  hold), 
whence  hereditary,  heritage,  inherit.]  One 
who  succeeds  or  is  to  succeed  another  in 
the  possession  of  property;  an  inheritor; 
one  who  receives  any  endowment  from  an 
ancestor. — Heir  apparent,  Heir  presumptive. 
Under  Apparent,  Presumptive. — v.t. 
To  inherit;  to  succeed  to. —Heirdom, 
ar'dum,  n.  The  state  of  an  heir.— Heiress, 
ar'es,  n.  A  female  heir.— Heirloom,  ar'- 
lbm,  n.  [Heir  and  loom  in  old  sense  of 
tool,  implement,  article.]  A  personal  chattel 
that  descends  to  an  heir;  any  piece  of  per- 
sonal property  which  has  belonged  to  a 
family  for  a  long  time.—  Heirship,  ar'- 
ship,  n.  The  state  of  an  heir;  right  of 
inheriting. 

Hejira,  hej'i-ra,  n.    Same  as  Hegira. 

Helbeh,  hel'be,  n.  The  seeds  of  a  species 
of  fenugreek  used  in  Egypt  for  food. 

Held,  held,  pret.  &  pp.  of  hold. 

Hcllac,  Heliacal,  he'li-ak,  he-li'a-kal,  a. 
[L.  heliacus,  from  Gr.  helios,  the  sun;  akin 
L.  sol,  and  W.  haul,  sun.]  Astron.  emerging 
from  the  light  of  the  sun  or  passing  into  it; 
rising  or  setting  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
the  same  time,  as  the  sun.— Heliacally, 
he-li'a-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  heliacal  manner. 

Helianthns,  he-li-an'thus,  n.  [Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  The  sun- 
flower; the  Jerusalem  artichoke  genus. 

Helical.   Hellcold,   Helicoidal,   Ac. 

Under  Helix. 

Heliconian,  hel-i-ko'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Helicon,  the  famous  Grecian  mountain, 
the  residence  of  the  muses. 

Heliocentric,  Hellocentrical,  he'li- 
o-sen"trik,  he'li-o-sen"tri-kal,  a.  [Gr.  helios 
(akin  L.  sol,  W.  haul),  the  sun,  and  kentron, 
centre.]  Astron.  relating  to  the  sun  as  a 
centre;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  sun's 
centre— Heliochrome,  he'li-o-krom,  n. 
[Gr.  chroma,  colour.]  A  coloured  photo- 
graph.— Hell ochromic,  he'li-o-krom"ik, 
o.  Pertaining  to  heliochromy. — Helioch- 
romy, he-li-ok'ro-mi,  n.  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing coloured  photographs.  —  Helio- 
graph, he'li-o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  grapho,  to 
write.]  A  photograph;  an  instrument  for 
taking  photographs  of  the  sun;  a  sun  tele- 
graph; a  heliostat. — v.t.  and  i.  To  convey 
or  communicate  by  means  of  a  heliostat  or 
similar  instrument.— Heliographic,  he'- 
li-o-graf"ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heliog- 
raphy.  —  Hellography,  he-li-og'ra-fi,  n. 
Photography;  also,  the  art  or  process  of 
signalling  by  reflecting  the    sun's   rays. — 
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Heliogravure,  he-li-o  grav'Vir,  n.  |(;r. 
hilios,  tun,  Fr.  gravure,  engraving.]  A 
process  by  which  a  photographic  print  ia 
mechanically  etched  on  a  copper  plate, 
from  which  impressions  are  then  tak 
llcllolnlcr,  hc-li-ol'a-ter,  n.  [Gr.  latrutd, 
to  worship.)  A  worshipper  of  the  aun.— 
Hellolatry,  he-li-ol'a-tri,  n.  The  worship 
of  the  sun- Hellomeler,  he-li-om'el  er, 
7i.  Same  as  Astrometer.  —  Helioscope' 
he'li-o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  skoped,  to  view]  A 
sort  of  teleacope  fitted  for  viewing  the  ion 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes  Hello- 
scopie,  he'li-o-8kop"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  helioscope.— Heliosis,  he'li  fi  sis,  n  [Gl 
hilios,  sun.]  Spots  on  leaves  due  to 
concentration  of  sun's  rays  through  glass.— 
Heliostat,  heli-os-tat,  n.  [Gr.  ttatot, 
fixed.]  A  name  of  various  contrivances  for 
reflecting  the  sun's  light  temporarily  or 
continuously  to  an  observer  at  a  distance: 
used  in  astronomical  observations  in  exjHjri- 
ments  on  light,  and  for  signalling  in  war, 
&c.  —  Heliotrope,  he'li-o-trop,  n.  \(ir. 
trope,  a  turning,  trepo,  to  turn.  J  A  heliostat; 
a  variety  of  quartz,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  bright  red  spots;  blood-stone;  a  name 
of  plants,  mostly  natives  of  warm  regions, 
one  species  of  which  is  a  favourite  garden 
plant  from  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers — 
Heliotropic,  Heliotropical,  he'li  o- 
trop"ik,  he'li-o-trop"ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  heliotropism.— 
Heliotropical  I  y,  he'li-o-trop"i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  heliotropic  manner. — Helio- 
tropism, he-li-ot'ro-pizm,  n.  The  tend- 
ency of  a  plant  to  direct  its  growth  toward 
the  sun  or  toward  light.— Heliotype,  he'- 
li-o-tlp,  n.  A  process  by  which  pictures 
can  be  printed  with  lithographic  ink  from 
a  film  of  specially  prepared  gelatine  ex- 
posed under  a  photographic  negative  and 
then  wetted,  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the 
light  taking  the  ink;  a  picture  bo  produced. 
—Helium,  he'li-um,  n.  A  rare  gaseous 
element. 

Helix,  he'liks,  n.  pi.  Helices,  hel'i-Fez. 
[Gr.  a  winding,  a  spiral  ]  A  spiral  line,  as 
of  wire  in  a  coil;  something  that  is  spiral; 
a  circumvolution;  geom.  such  a  curve  as  is 
described  by  every  point  of  a  screw  that  is 
turned  round  in  a  fixed  nut;  arch,  a  small 
volute  or  twist  under  the  abacus  of  the 
Corinthian  capital;  anat.  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  external  body  of  the  ear;  zool.  a 
genus  of  molluscs,  comprising  the  land 
shell-snails.— Helical,  hel'i-kal,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  helix;  spiral.— Helically, 
hel'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  helical  manner.— 
Heliciform,  he-lis'i-form,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  ahelix.— Hellcold,  He!  icoida  I , 
hel'i-koid,  hel'i-koi-dal,  a.  Spirally  curved 
like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell.— Hell- 
COid,  hel'i-koid,  n.  Geom.  a  spirally  curved 
surface.  —  Hellcometry,  hel-i-kom'et-ii, 
n.  The  art  of  measuring  or  drawing  spiral 
lines  on  a  plane.— Helicopter,  he'li-kop- 
ter,  n.  [Gr.  helix,  screw,  pteron,  feather.] 
A  form  of  air-craft  whose  support  in  the 
air  is  derived  from  the  vertical  thrust  of 
large  air  screws. 

Hell,  hel,  n.  [A.Sax.  hel,  from  helan,  to 
cover,  conceal,  lit.  a  place  of  concealment 
=  D.  and  Icel.  hel,  G.  holle,  hell;  same  root 
as  L.  celo,  to  conceal.  Akin  helmet,  perhaps 
hole.]  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls 
after  death;  the  place  or  state  of  punish- 

'  ment  for  the  wicked  after  death;  the  in- 
fernal powers;  a  gaming-house;  a  haunt  of 
the  vicious  or  depraved. — Hellish,  hel'ish, 
a.  Pertaining  to  hell;  infernal;  malignant; 
wicked;  detestable.— Hellishly,  hel'ish- 
li,  adv.  In  a  hellish  manner. — Hellish- 
n ess,  hel'ish-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  hellish.— Hell-fire,  n.  The  fire 
of  hell;  the  torments  of  hell. —  Hell- 
hound, n.  A  dog  of  hell;  an  agent  of 
hell;  a  miscreant. 

Hellebore,  helle-bor,  n.  [L.  helleborus, 
Gr.  helleboros.]  A  name  applied  to  plants 
of  two  very  different  genera,  the  black 
hellebore  or  Christmas  rose,  and  the  white 
hellebore;  the  powdered  root  of  white  hel- 
lebore used  by  gardeners  for  killing  cater- 
pillars. —  Helleborlne,  hel'le-bo-rin,  n. 
A  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  black 
hellebore.— Helleborise,  hel'le-bor-iz,  v.t. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


HELLENES 

To  dose  wiili  hellebore;   to  treat   for  in 
nuiiity  bj  hellebore 

Hellenes.  hel-15'nes,  n.  pi.  [Or.]  The 
Inhabitants  of  Greece;  the  Greeks  Hel- 
lenic, hel  len'ik,  a.  [Gr.  hellinikot  I  Pi  i 
Uining  to  the  Hellenes;  Greek;  Grecian 
Hellenism,  hel'len  izm,  n.  A  Greek 
idiom:  the  type  of  character  usually  con 
•idered  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  Hellen- 
ist, henen  ist .  >..  One  who  affiliates  with 
Greeks    one  skilled  in  the  Creek  language. 

n<  n<  iiistlc,  llelleiiisiicnl,  bel-len- 

in  tik,  bel-len  is'ti-kal.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hellenists.  —  Helleiilwitinii,    hel-len  1- 

Zft/'shotl,  It.  Act  of  hellenizing.  —  llel- 
lenl/c,  heMen-lz,  v.i.  To  use  the  Greek 
language  or  adopt  Greek  manners. 

Helm,  helm,  n.  [A. Sax.  helma,  a  helm;  D. 
helm,  a  tiller-  G.  helm,  a  helve,  a  tiller; 
akin  to  helve.)  The  instrument  by  which 
a  ship  is  steered,  consisting  of  a  rudder,  a 
tiller,  and  in  large  vessels  a  wheel;  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  tiller;  fig.  the  place  or 
post  of  direction  or  management.— v.  f.t  To 
steer;  to  guide.— Heliiinge,  hel'maj,  n. 
Guidance.  —  Hellllless,  helni'les,  a.  With- 
out a  helm  or  steering  apparatus.— Helms- 
ninn,  helmz'man,  n.  The  man  at  the  helm 
or  wheel  who  steers  a  ship. 

Helm,  helm,  n.  [A.Sax.  helm,  what  covers, 
a  helmet,  from  helan,  to  cover;  D.  and  G. 
helm,  Goth,  hilms,  Icel.  hjdlmt;  Dan.  hjelm; 
helmet  is  a  dim.  form.  Hell.]  A  helmet. 
(Poet.)  —  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  helmet.— 
Helmed.  Hel  meted,  helmd,  hel'met-ed, 
o.  Furnished  with  a  helmet.— Helmet, 
hel'met,  n.  A  defensive  covering  for  the 
head;  head  armour  composed  of  metal, 
leather,  &c;  bot.  the  upper  part  of  a  ringent 
corolla.— Helmet-flower,  n.  Aconite.— 
Helmet  -shell,  n.  The  name  of  certain 
univalve  shells,  some  of  which  furnish  the 
material  for  shell  cameos. 

Helminthagogiic,  hel-min'tha-gog,  n. 
[Gr.  helmins,  helminthos,  a  worm,  and  ago, 
to  expel.]  Med.  a  remedy f  against  worms; 
an  anthelmintic— Helminthiasis,  hel- 
min-thl'a-sis,  n.  Med.  the  disease  of  worms 
in  any  part  of  the  body.— Helminthic, 
hel-min'thik,  a.  Relating  to  worms;  ex- 
pelling worms.  — n.  A  medicine  for  expelling 
worms;  a  vermifuge.—  Helm liithite,  hel- 
min'thlt,  n.  A  fossil  worm-track  or  worm- 
trail.—  Hellllintiiold,  hel-min'thoid,  a. 
Worm-shaped;  vermiform. — Hclmintlio- 
lotflc.  Ilclinln thologlcal,  hel-min'tho- 
loj"ik,  hel-min'tho-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  helminthology.  —  Helm Inthologisl . 
hel-min-thol'o-gist,  n.  One  versed  in  hel- 
min thology.  —  Helm i  11  thology,  hel-min- 
thol'o-ji,  n.  The  knowledge  or  natural 
history  of  worms. 

Heloderma,  he-lo-der'ma,  n.  [Gr.  helos,  a 
stud,  a  wart,  and  derma,  skin.]  A  Mexican 
lizard  about  3  feet  long,  having  teeth  fur- 
nished with  poison  glands,  being  the  only 
venomous  lizard  known. 

Helot,  helot,  n.  [Gr.  heilotes.}  A  slave  in 
ancient  Sparta;  hence,  a  slave  in  general. — 
Helotism,  helot-izm,  n.  The  condition 
of  a  Helot;  slavery.— Helotry,  he'lot-ri,  n. 
Helots  collectively;  bondsmen. 

Help,  help,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  helpan  =  Goth. 
hilpan,  D.  helpen,  Icel.  hjdlpa,  Dan.  hjelpe, 
G.  helfen,  to  help— from  same  root  as  Skr. 
kalp,  to  suit,  to  be  of  service.]  To  give 
assistance  or  aid  to;  to  aid;  to  assist;  to 
succour,  to  relieve;  to  cure  or  mitigate  (pain 
or  disease);  to  avail  against;  to  prevent;  to 
remedy;  to  forbear;  to  avoid  (to  help  doing 
something).— To  kelp  forward,  to  advance 
by  assistance;  to  assist  in  making  progress. 
—To  help  on,  to  forward;  to  aid. — To  help 
out,  to  aid  in  delivering  from  difficulty,  or 
to  aid  in  completing  a  design. — To  help  over, 
to  enable  to  surmount. — To  help  (a  person) 
to,  to  supply  with;  to  furnish  with.— v.i.  To 
lend  aid;  to  be  of  use;  to  avail.— n.  [A.Sax. 
helpe,  Icel.  hjdlp.]  Aid  furnished;  deliver- 
ance from  difficulty  or  distress;  assistance; 
that  which  gives  assistance;  one  who  or 
that  which  contributes  to  advance  a  pur- 
pose ;  remedy ;  relief ;  a  domestic  servant 
(U.S.).  —  Helper,  hel'per,  n.  One  that 
helps,  aids,  or  assists;  an  assistant;  an 
auxiliary.— Helpful,  help'fiil,  o.  Fumish- 
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tnghalp;  metal     Helpfulness,  in  ipiui 

m  L     :i         The    i|ii;ihty    ot     being     hi Ipfnl 

Helpless,  hei|ihs,  (i  Destitute  "i  help 
or  strength;  needing  help,  feeble;  weak; 
affording  no  help;  beyond  help  Help- 
lessly, help  lis  h,  in/e.  In  a  belpleSS 
manner.  Helplessness.  help  les  nes,  n. 
The  state  ot  being  helpless.  Helpmate, 
help'inat,    n.       An    assistant;    a    helper;    a 

partner;  1  oonsort;  ■  srlfa.    Helpmeet, 

help'mot,  v.     A  helpmate. 

Helter-skelter,  hel'ter  skel'ter,  adv.    |A 

term  formed  to  express  hustle;  eomp.  (J. 
holter  potter,  D.  hulter  de  butter,  Sw.  hull'  r 
nnt  bullet;  &c.  ]  An  expression  denoting 
hurry  and  confusion. 

Helve,    helv,    v.     [A.Sax.    helfe,    O.H.G 
halbe,  helbe;  same  root  as  helm  (of  a  ship). 
hilt.\    The  handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet.— 
v.t.— helved,  helving.     To  furnish  with  a 
helve,  as  an  axe. 

Helvetic,  hel-  vet  'ik,  a.  [L.  Helvetic  us, 
from  Helvetii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Switzer- 
land. 

Hem,  hem,  n.  [A.Sax.  hem,  a  hem;  akin 
to  Icel.  hemja,  Dan.  hemme,  O.Fris.  hemma, 
D.  and  G.  hemmen,  to  stop,  check,  restrain.  J 
The  border  of  a  garment,  doubled  and 
sewed  to  strengthen  it;  edge,  border,  mar- 
gin.— v.t.  hemmed,  hemming.  To  form  a 
hem  or  border  on;  to  border;  to  edge.— To 
hem  in,  to  inclose  and  confine;  to  surround 
closely;  to  environ. 

Hem,  hem,  interj.  [Imitative  and  more 
correctly  hm.]  An  exclamation  consisting 
in  a  sort  of  half-cough,  loud  or  subdued 
as  the  emotion  may  suggest:  sometimes 
used  as  a  noun.— v.i.  To  make  the  sound 
hem;  hence,  to  hesitate  or  stammer  in 
speaking, 

Hemachrome,  he'ma-krdm,  n.  Same  as 
Haimachrome,  some  words  of  which  Gr. 
haima,  blood,  forms  the  first  part,  being 
written  He  or  Hoz.  —  Hcmad romom- 
eter,  he'ina-dro-mom"et-er,  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
dromos,  course,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
the  blood  moves  in  the  arteries. — Hemn- 
dyiiamometer,  he'ma-din-a-mom"et-er, 
n.  A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  or  veins  by 
observing  the  height  to  which  it  will  raise 
a  column  of  mercury. — Hemal,  he'mal,  a. 
H.emal.  —  Hcmasta  t  Ic,  Hemastat  i- 
cal,  he-ma-stat'ik,  he-ma-Btat'i-kal,  a.  [Gr. 
haima,  and  statikos,  causing  to  stand.] 
Med.  serving  to  arrest  the  escape  or  flow  of 
blood.— Hemastatlcs,  he-ma-stat'iks,  n. 
The  doctrine  as  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  —  Hematherm,  he'ma-therm,  n. 
[Gr.  haima,  and  thermos,  hot.]  A  warm- 
blooded animal.  —  Hemat hernial,  he- 
ma-ther'mal,  a.  Warm-blooded.— Ilcma- 
tine,  Hcmatosine,  he'ma-tin,  he-ma- 
to'sin,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  haimatos,  blood.] 
The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.— 
Hematite,  he'ma-tit,  n.  [Gr.  haimatites, 
from  haima,  blood.]  A  name  of  two  ores 
of  iron,  red  hematite  and  brown  hematite, 
so  named  from  the  blood-red  colour  of  the 
former  variety,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ores.— Hematitlc,  he-ma-tit'- 
ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  hematite  or  resembling 
it.— Hematosls,  he-ma-to'sis,  n.  H^ema- 
tosis.  —  Hematoxyline,  he-ma-tok'si- 
lin,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  haimatos,  and  xylon, 
wood.]  The  colouring  principle  of  logwood. 

Hemeralopia,  he'me-ra-lo"pi-a.  n.  [Gr. 
himera,  the  day,  alaos,  blind,  and  dps,  the 
eye.]  A  term  sometimes  used  to  mean 
night  blindness,  sometimes  day  blindness, 
the  latter  being  the  natural  meaning:  op- 
posite of  nyctalopia. 

Hemicarp,  hem'i-karp,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  half, 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  one  of  the  halves  of  a 
fruit  which  spontaneously  divides  into  two. 

Hemlcrania,  hem-i-kra'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  hemi, 
half,  cranion,  the  skull.]  A  pain  that  af- 
fects only  one  side  of  the  head. 

Hemicycle,  hem'i-sl-kl,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  half, 
and  kyklos,  a  circle.]  A  half  circle;  a  semi- 
circle; a  semicircular  area. 

Hemlgamons,  he-mig'a-mus,  a.  [Gr.  hemi, 


HEN 

half,   and    gamot,    marriage  |      Hot     having 

one  "i  1  he  t \m>  floi its  in  thi 
neater,  and  I  be  ol  hei  unisexual. 

Hemlhedral,  hem  i  he'iiinl,  x    [Of  I 

half,  and  hedro,  I   faoe  I      Mnmot    applied 

to  a  oryatal  bavinc  only  ball  the  normal 
Dumber  of  faces.    Ilemlhedrull.v  hem 

i  he'ihal  Li,  adv.     In  a  hemihi  dral  manm  1 
llemiiiedroii,  hem  >  be'dron,  it.    A 

solid  hemihedrally  divided 

lleiiiimclahollr,  bem'l  met  a  bol'lk,  ". 

[C.r  hiuii,  half,  and  mttobolt,  ohangS  I  4p 
plied  to  insecrts  which  undergo  1111  Inoom- 

plots  metamorphosis, 
llcmlopia,    llemlopsy,  bem-i-o'pl   a. 

hem  i op'si,  n.    |Gr.  hitni,  hall,  and  optis, 
sight.]     A  defect  of  viBion   in   vrhioh   the 
patient  sees  only  a  part  of  the  object  he 
looks  at 
Hemiplegia,    llciiilplcto  ,    hem  i  pli 

ji-a,  hem'i-plej  i,  n.  |<Jr.  lomi,  half,  and 
pllgt,  a  Btroke.J  Paralysis  of  one  half  of 
the  body  llemipleule,  hem  i-plej'ik,  a. 
Relating  to  hemiplegia. 

Hemipter,  Ilemipteran,  he-mip'ter, 
he-mip'ter-an,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  half,  and 
pteron,  a  wing.]  One  of  an  order  of  four- 
winged  insects,  so  named  because  many  of 
them  have  the  outer  wings  leathery  at  the 
base  and  transparent  towards  the  tips,  in- 
cluding the  locusts,  bugs,  plant-lice,  &c— 
llemiptcrons,  he-mip'ter-us,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  hemiptere. 

Hemisphere,  hem'i-Bfcr,  n.  [Gr.  hemi- 
sphairion—hemi,  half,  and  sphaira,  a  globe. 1 
A  half  sphere;  one  half  of  a  sphere  or  glol>e; 
half  the  terrestrial  or  the  celestial  globe. — 
Hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the  two  parts, 
one  on  each  side,  which  constitute  great 
part  of  the  brain. —Hemispheric,  Hem- 
ispherical, hem-i-sfer'ik.  hem-i-sfer'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hemisphere. — 
Hemlsphcroid,  hem-i-sfer'oid,  n.  The 
half  of  a  spheroid.— Heniispheroidal, 
hem'i-sfe-roi"dal,  a.  Approaching  to  the 
figure  of  a  hemisphere. 

Hemistich,  hem'i-stik,  n.  [Gr.  hemisti- 
chion — hemi,  half,  and  stichos,  a  verse.] 
Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not  com- 
pleted.— Heniistichal,  he-mis'ti-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  written  in  hemistichs. 

Hemitropal,  Hemitropons,  he-mit'ro- 
pal,  he-mit'ro-pus,  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  tropos, 
a  turn.]  Turned  half  round;  half-inverted; 
bot.  applied  to  an  ovule. 

Hemlock,  hem'lok,  n.  [A.Sax.  hemle.de— 
hem,  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  ledc,  an 
herb.  Comp.  garlic,  charlock,  &c]  A  poi- 
sonous European  plant  with  compound 
umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  of  consider- 
able value  in  medicine;  an  American  fir 
with  branches  resembling  hemlock. 

Hemoptysis,  he-mop'tis-is,  n.  Hemop- 
tysis. 

Hemorrhage,  he'mor-aj,  n.  [Gr.  haimor- 
rhagia  —  haima,  blood,  and  rhegnymi,  to 
break,  to  burst.]  A  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  blood-vessels.  —  Hemorrhagic,  he- 
mo-raj'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhoids,  he'mor-oidz,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
haimorrhois,  haimorrho'idos,  a  gushing  of 
blood— haima,  blood,  and  rhoos,  a  flowing, 
from  rheo,  to  flow.]  Piles.— Hemorrhoi- 
dal, he-mo-roi'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  hemor- 
rhoids. 

nemp,  hemp,  n.  [A.Sax.  henep,  hanep  = 
D.  hennep,  Dan.  hamp,  Icel.  hampr,  G. 
hanf;  cog.  Armor,  canib,  Ir.  cannaib,  L. 
cannabis,  Gr.  kannabis,  Skr.  cana,  hemp.] 
An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  the  prepared 
fibre  of  which,  also  called  hemp,  is  made 
into  sail-cloth,  ropes,  &c;  the  hangman  s 
rope.  —  Hempen,  hem'pn,  a.  Made  of 
hemp.— Hemp-palm,  n.  A  Chinese  and 
Japanese  palm  whose  leaves  yield  a  valu- 
able fibre. 

Hen,  hen,  n.  [A.Sax.  hen,  henn  =  D.  hen, 
Icel.  hozna,  G.  henne,  hen — the  feminines 
corresponding  to  A.Sax.  and  Goth,  hana, 
D.  haan,  G.  hahn,  Icel.  hani,  a  cock,  the 
root  being  same  as  in  L.  cano,  to  sing.] 
The  female  of  any  kind  of  bird;  especially, 
the  female  of  the  domestic  or  barn-yard 
fowl.— Henbane,  henTian,  n.  A  poisonous 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.iob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Hut ish  plant  found  In  waste  ground,  and 

sometimes  fatal  to  domestic  fowls,  but 
yielding  •  >  juice  that  is  used  aa  a  sedative 
and  DarOOtlC.  HVn-coop,  n.  A  coop  or 
cage  for  fowls.  —  Hen-harrier,  ».  A 
species  of  hawk,  so  named  from  its  depreda- 
tions in  the  poultry-yard.- llcii-hcui'tcd, 
a.  Having  a  heart  like  that  of  alien;  timid; 
cowardly.  Hen-house,  n.  A  house  or 
shelter  for  fowls.— Hennery,  hen'er-i,  ft. 
Au  inclosed  place  for  heus.-Henpcck. 
hen'pek,  v.t.  To  govern  or  rule:  said  of  a 
wife  who  has  the  upper-hand  of  her  hus- 
band.—Henpecked,  hen'pekt.  a.  Gov- 
erned by  one's  wife.— Hen-roost,  n.  A 
place  where  poultry  rest  at  night.— Hen- 
wife,  Hen-woman,  n.  A  woman  who 
takes  charge  of,  or  deals  in  poultry. 

Hence,  hens,  adv.  [O.E.  hennes,  a  genit. 
form  from  older  home;  A. Sax.  heonan, 
hence;  G.  kin,  Goth,  tiirta,  hence;  from  the 
pronominal  element  seen  in  he,  here,  &c] 
From  this  place;  from  this  time  (a  week 
In  uce);  as  a  consequence,  inference,  or  de- 
duction from  something  just  before  stated; 
from  this  source  or  origin. — From  hence  is 
sometimes  used  tautologically  for  hence. — 
Henceforth,  Henceforward,  hens'- 
forth,  hens-for'werd,  adv.  From  this  time 
forward. 

II en cli  111  an.  hensh'man,  n.  [Probably 
haunch  and  man,  a  man  who  stands  at 
one's  haunch;  compare  flunkey  (—flank-ey).] 
A  servant ;  a  male  attendant ;  a  footman ; 
a  follower. 

Hendecagon,  ben-dek'a-gon,  n.  [Gr.  hen- 
deka,  eleven,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom. 
a  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  as  many 
angles. 

Hcndceasyllable,  hen-dek'a-sil-la-bl,  n. 
[Gr.  hendeka,  eleven,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.] 
A  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables.— Hen- 
decasyllabic,  hen-dek'a-sil-lab//ik,  a. 
Having  eleven  syllables. 

Hcndladys,  hen-di'a-dis,  n.  [Gr.  hen  dia 
dyoin,  one  by  two.]  A  figure  of  speech  by 
which  two  nouns  are  used  instead  of  one, 
or  one  and  an  adjective. 

Hcncquen,  hen'e-ken,  n.  The  Mexican 
name  for  sisal-grass  (which  see). 

Henna,  hen'na,  ?i.  [Ar.  hinnd-a.]  A  plant 
cidtivated  in  Egypt,  the  leaves  of  which 
yield  a  paste  employed  by  Eastern  women 
to  stain  the  nails  and  finger-tips  an  orange- 
colour. 

Hcnotheisni,  hen'o-the-izm,  n.  [Gr.  hcis, 
henos,  ore,  and  theos,  god.]  The  worship 
of  one  deity  as  supreme  among  others. 

Henotlc,  he-not'ik,  a.  [Gr.  heis,  henos, 
one.]  Tending  to  make  one,  to  unite,  or 
to  reconcile. 

Henry,  n.  The  practical  electrical  unit  of 
self-induction  and  mutual  induction. 

Hep,  hep,  n.    A  hip  (the  fruit). 

Hepatic,  Hepatical,  he-pat'ik,  he-pat'i- 
kal,  a.  [L.  hepaticus,  Gr.  hepatikos,  from 
hepar,  hepatos,  the  liver.]  Pertaining  to 
the  liver.— n.  A  medicine  that  acts  on  the 
liver.— Hepatica,  he-pat'i-ka,  n.  A  species 
of  anemone  with  trilobed  leaves;  any  one 
of  the  order  of  plants  (Hepaticse)  allied  to 
the  mosses,  and  called  liverworts.— Hepa- 
tite, hep'a-tit,  n.  [L.  hepatitis,  Gr.  hepar, 
hepatos,  the  liver.]  A  variety  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  which  when  rubbed  or  heated 
exhales  a  fetid  odour.— Hepatitis,  hep- 
a-ti'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  liver.  — 
Hepatization,  hep'a-tI-za"shon,  n.  The 
state  of  being  hepatized;  the  condensation 
of  a  texture  so  as  to  resemble  the  liver. — 
Hepatize,  hep'a-tlz,  v.t.— hepatized,  hepa- 
tizing.  Pathol,  to  gorge  with  effused  matter; 
to  convert  into  a  substance  resembling  liver. 
Hepatocele,  he-pat'6-sel,  n.  [Gr.  kele,  a 
tumour.]  Hernia  of  the  liver.— Hepato- 
cystic, hep 'a-to-sis"tik,  a.  [Gr.  kystis, 
bladder.]  Pertaining  to  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder jointly.— Hepatogastric,  a.  [Gr. 
gaster,  stomach.]  Pertaining  both  to  the 
liver  and  stomach.— Hepatorrhcea,  hep'- 
a-to-re"a,  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to  flow.]  A  morbid 
flow  of  bile.— Hepatotomy,  hep'a-to"to- 
mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome,  cutting.]  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  liver. 


Heptachord,  hep'ta  kord,  11.  [Or,  hepta, 
.seven,  and  tinordi,  chord.  |  Anc.  inns,  a 
diatonic  octave  without  the  upper  note; 
an  instrument  with  seven  BtriiiKH. 

Hrpfad,  hep'tad,  it,  [Or.  heptcu,  heptados, 
from  hepta,  seven.]    A  Mini  of  seven. 

Ht'ptaglot,  hep'ta-glot,  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
.seven,  and  glolta,  language. J  A  book  in 
seven  languages. 

Heptagon,  hep'ta-gon,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven, 
and  gonia,  an  angle. J  Oeo'm.  a  plane  figure 
having  seven  sides  and  as  many  angles.— 
lleptagonal,  hep-tag'on-al,  a.  Having 
seven  angles  or  sides. 

Ilcptagj  nous,  Heptagynian,  hep-taj- 
in-us,  hep-ta-jin'i-an,  a.  [Gr.  Itepta,  seven, 
and  gyne,  a  woman.]    Bot.   having  seven 

styles. 

Hcptaliedroii,  hep-ta-he'dron,  n.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  hedra,  a  base.]  A  solid 
figure  with  seven  sides.  Hcptahedral, 
hep-ta-he'dral,  a.    Having  seven  sides. 

IBcptameron,  n.  The  romance,  modelled 
on  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  by  Margaret  of 
Navarre. 

Hepta  incroiis,  hep-tain'er-us,  a.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Bot.  con- 
sisting of  seven  parts;  having  its  parts  in 
sevens. 

Hcptandrous,  Heptandrian,  hep- 
tan'drus,  hep-tan 'dri-an,  a.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  hav- 
ing seven  stamens. 

Hcptailgnlar,  hep-tang'gii-ler,  a.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  E.  angular.]  Having 
seven  angles. 

Heptarchy,  hep'tar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  arche,  rule.]  A  government  by 
seven  persons,  or  the  country  governed  by 
seven  persons:  usually  applied  to  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  into  which  England 
was  once  divided.—  Heptarch,  Heptar- 
chist,  hep'tark,  hep-tar'kist,  n.  A  ruler 
of  one  division  of  a  heptarchy. — Heptar- 
cllic,  hep-tar'kik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  heptarchy. 

Heptateuch,  hep'ta-tuk,  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  teuchos,  book.]  The  first  seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Her,  her,  pron.;  a  form  answering  to  sev- 
eral cases  of  she.  [O.E.  hire,  A.Sax.  hire, 
heore,  genit.  and  dat.  case  of  the  pronoun. 
hed,  she,  the  feminine  of  he,  he.  He.]  The 
possessive  case  of  she  {her  face);  the  dative 
case  of  she  (give  her  that  book);  the  objec- 
tive case  of  she  (I  love  her). — Hers,  herz, 
pron.  [From  her,  with  s  of  the  possessive 
case.]  A  possessive  pronoun  used  instead 
of  her  and  a  noun,  as  subject,  object,  or 
predicate.— Herself,  her-self,  pron.  An 
emphasized  or  reflexive  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  pron.  fem.,  used  in  the  same  way  as 
himsel  (which  see). 

Herald,  her'ald,  n.  [O.Fr.  herault,  herald, 
Fr.  heraut,  from  O.H.G.  hariwalt  (G. 
herold),  an  officer  of  an  army — hart,  heri, 
an  army  (akin  E.  harry),  and  waltan,  to 
rule  (E.  wield).]  An  officer  whose  business 
was  to  denounce  or  proclaim  war,  to  chal- 
lenge to  battle,  to  proclaim  peace,  to  bear 
messages  from  the  cQrumander  of  an  army, 
&c. ;  an  officer  who  marshals  processions 
and  superintends  public  ceremonies;  one 
who  records  and  blazons  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  regulates  abuses 
therein;  a  proclaimer;  a  publisher;  a  fore- 
runner.— v.t.  To  introduce  or  to  give  tid- 
ings of,  as  by  a  herald;  to  proclaim.  — 
Heraldic,  he-ral'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
heralds  or  heraldry.—  Heraldically,  he- 
ral'di-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  heraldic  manner. 
Heraldry,  her'ald-ri,  n.  The  art  or  office 
of  a  herald;  the  art  of  blazoning  arms  or 
ensigns  armorial,  or  the  knowledge  pertain- 
ing thereto.— Heraldshlp,  her'ald-ship, 
n.    The  office  of  a  herald. 

Herb,  herb  or  erb,  n.  [Fr.  herbe,  L.  herba, 
herb,  from  a  root  meaning  to  eat  or  nour- 
ish, seen  in  Gr.  phorbi,  pasture,  fodder.] 
Any  plant  with  a  soft  or  succulent  sten' 
(or  stems)  which  dies  to  the  root  every  year, 
as  .distinguished  from  a  tree  and  a  shrub, 
which  have  woody  stems.— Herbaceous, 


her-ba'shus,  a.  [L.  herbaceus.]  Pertaining 
to  I icrbs.—  Herbaceous  plants,  plants  which 
perish  annually  down  to  the  root;  Boft,  suc- 
culent vegetables.— Herbage,  her'baj,  *. 
Herbs  collectively;  green  food  for  beaBts; 
grass;  pasture.— Hcrbaged,  her'bajd,  a'. 
Covered  with  heritage  or  grass.— Herbal, 
her'bal,  n.  A  book  containing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  plants;  a  collection  of 
plants  dried  and  preserved;  a  herbarium.— 
a.  Pertaining  to  herbs.  —  Herbalism, 
her'bal-izm,  n.  The  knowledge  of  herbs.— 
Herbalist,  Ilerbarlan,  her'bal-ist, 
ber-ba'ri-an,  n.  A  person  who  makes  col- 
lections of  plants;  a  dealer  in  medicinal 
plants.  —  Herbarium,  her-ba'ri-um,  n. 
A  collection  of  dried  plants  systematically 
arranged;  a  book  or  other  contrivance  for 
preserving  dried  specimens  of  plants.  — 
Herbary,  her'ba-ri,  n.  A  garden  of 
plants.  —  Herb  -  bennet,  n.  Common 
avens,  an  aromatic,  tonic,  and  astringent 
plant.— Uerbescent,  her-bes'eut,  a.  [L. 
herbescens.]  Growing  into  herbs.  —  Her- 
blfcrous,  her-bif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  herbs. 
—Herbivore,  her'bi-vor,  n.  A  herbiv- 
orous animal.— Herbivorous,  her-biv'- 
6-rus,  a.  [L.  herba,  and  voro,  to  eat.l  Eat- 
ing herbs;  subsisting  on  plants  (a  herbiv- 
orous animal).  —  Herborize,  her'bo-rlz, 
v.t. — herborized,  herborizing.  [Fr.  herbor- 
iser.]  To  search  for  plants;  to  seek  new 
species  of  plants;  to  botanize.— Heritor!* 
zal ion,  her'bo-ri-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
herborizing.— Herbose,  Herbous,  her'- 
bos,  her'bus,  a.  [L.  herbosus.]  Abound- 
ing with  herbs.  —  Herbulent,  her'bfl- 
lent,  a.  Containing  herbs.  —  Herb  - 
woman,  n.  A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 
— Herby,  her'bi,  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  herbs;  abounding  in  herbs. 
Herculean,  her-kQ'le-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hercules;  resembling  Hercules  in  strength; 
very  difficult  or  dangerous  (a  Herculean 
task). 

Herd,  herd,  n.  [A.Sax.  heord,  herd  =  Goth. 
hairda,  D.  herde,  Dan.  hjord,  Icel.  hjorth, 
G.  herde,  a  herd,  flock,  drove,  &c]  A  num- 
ber of  beasts  feeding  or  driven  together;  a 
company  of  men  or  people,  in  contempt  or 
detestation;  a  crowd;  a  rabble.— v.i.  To 
form  or  unite  in  a  herd;  to  feed  or  run  in 
herds;  to  associate;  to  unite  in  companies. 
Herd-book,  n.  Pedigree  book  of  cattle. 
—Herdsman,  herdz'man,  u.  A  man 
attending  a  herd. 

Herd,  herd,  n.  [A.Sax.  hirde,  a  herdsman 
or  shepherd,  from  heord,  a  flock  or  herd; 
Goth,  hairdeis,  Icel.  hirdi,  Dan.  hyrde,  G. 
hirt;  same  origin  as  the  preceding.]  A 
keeper  of  cattle  or  sheep:  now  mostly  in 
composition,  as  shepAerd,  goat-herd,  swine- 
herd. 

Here,  her,  adv.  [A.Sax.  7ie>-  =  Dan.  and 
Goth,  her,  Icel.  Mr,  G.  and  D.  hier,  here; 
based  on  the  pronominal  element  seen  in 
he.]  In  this  place;  in  the  place  where  the 
speaker  is  present:  opposed  to  there;  in  the 
present  life  or  state;  to  this  place,  hither 
(come  here).  Here  in  Here's  for  you,  Here 
goes,  &o,  is  a  sort  of  exclamation  to  attract 
attention  to  something  about  to  be  done, 
the  subject  in  familiar  phrases  having  been 
dropped  out.  —  Neither  here  nor  tliere. 
neither  in  this  place  nor  in  that;  hence, 
unconnected  with  the  matter  in  hand;  ir- 
relevant; unimportant. — Here  and  there, 
in  one  place  and  another;  thinly  or  irregu- 
larly dispersed.  —  Hereabout,  Here  - 
abouts,  her 'a -bout,  her 'a -bouts,  adv. 
About  this  place;  in  this  vicinity  or  neigh- 
bourhood. —  Hereafter,  her-af ter,  adv. 
In  time  to  come;  in  some  future  time  or 
state.—  n.  A  future  state.— Hereat,  her- 
af,  adv.  At  or  by  reason  of  this.— Here- 
by, her-bl',  adv.  By  this ;  by  means  of 
this;  close  by;  very  near. — Herein,  her- 
in',  adv.  In  this. —Hereinafter,  her- 
in-af 'ter,  adv.  In  this  afterwards :  applied 
to  something  afterwards  to  be  named  or 
described  in  a  writing.— nereinto,  hei- 
in'to,  adv.  Into  this.— Hereof,  her-of, 
adv.  Of  this;  concerning  this;  from  this. 
—  Hereon,  her-on',  adv.  On  this. — 
Hereto,  her-to',  adv.  To  this.— Here- 
tofore, her-to-for',  adv.  Before  or  up 
to    this    time;     formerly.  —  Hereunto, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme— the  Fr.  u. 
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in  i  im  to'.adv,  Unto  thia  or  thia  time;  here- 
to.— Hereupon,  ber-up-on',  adv.  I  pon 
thia;  hereon.  Herewith,  hoi  with',  adv. 
With  tin* 

■■creditable,  be"  red'l-ta-bl,  o  |I/I- 
kenditabUit,  from  L  hsreditas,  hertditatii, 
the  eel  of  Inheriting,  From  kerts.  //■ 
an  heir  ECIR.l  Capable  of  Immmh  in- 
herited --Hereditability.  hS-redM-te 
l>il  i-ti,  it.  State  of  being  hereditable.— 
Hereditament,  he  red'i-ta  nient,  n, 
[L. L.  kertditamentum.]  Any  speci 
property  that  may  be  inherited. — Here- 
ditarily, lio  ri'il  i  ta-ri-li,  adv.  By  Inheri- 
tance. -  Hereditary,  he  red'l  ta  rl,  a. 
I  L  htreditariua.]  Descended  by  Inheri- 
:  descending  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir;  descendible  to  an  heir-at-law;  that 
|l  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  to 
tehUd. —Heredity,  ho-red'i-ti,  n.  (L. 
henditat.  1  Hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities  of  like  kind  with  those  of  the 
parent;  the  doctrine  that  the  offspring 
inherits  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
or  parents. 

Heresy,  her'e-si,  n.  [Fr.  here"sie,  L.  hceresis, 
from  Gr.  hairesta,  a  taking,  a  principle  or 
set  of  principles,  from  haired,  to  take.]  A. 
doctrine,  principle,  or  set  of  principles  at 
rariauce  with  established  or  generally  re- 
ceived principles;  especially  an  opinion  or 
opinions  contrary  to  the  established  re- 
ligious faith,  or  what  is  regarded  as  the 
true  faith ;  heterodoxy.  —  lleres in rcll, 
he-re'si-ark,  n.  [Gr.  hairesiarchos,  hairesis, 
heresy,  and  arche~,  rule.]  A  leader  in 
heresy ;  a  prominent  or  arch  heretic.  — 
Hereslarchy,  he-re'si-ar-ki,  n.  Chief 
heresy.— Hercsiographcr,  he-re'si-og"- 
ra-fer,  n.  One  who  writes  on  heresies. — 
Herestography,  he-re'si-og"ra-fi,  n.  A 
treatise  on  heresy. — Heretic,  her'e-tik,  n. 
[L.  hcereticus.]  A  person  who  holds  he- 
retical opinions;  one  who  maintains  heresy 
—Heretical,  he-ret'i-kal,  a.  Containing 
or  pertaining  to  heresy.  —  Heretically, 
he-ret'i-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  heretical  manner. 

Heriot,  her'i-ot,  n.  lA.Sax.  heregeatu, 
military  equipment,  a  heriot— here,  an  army, 
and  geatu,  equipment.]  Law,  a  chattel  or 
payment  given  to  the  lord  of  a  fee  on  the 
decease  of  the  tenant  or  vassal. — Ilcriot- 
able,  her'i-ot-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heriot. 

Heritable,  hert-ta-bl,  a.  [O.Fr.  heritable, 
abbrev.  from  L.L.  hereditdbilis.  Her  edit- 
able.] Capable  of  being  inherited;  in- 
heritable.— Heritable  property,  the  name 
in  Scotland  for  real  property. — Heritable 
security,  security  constituted  by  heritable 
property. —  Heritably,  her'i-ta-bli,  adv. 
By  way  of  inheritance.— Heritage,  her'i- 
taj,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  hereditas,  heritage.] 
That  which  is  inherited;  inheritance;  Scots 
law,  heritable  estate  or  realty.  —  Heri  - 
tance.t  her'i-tans,  n.  Inheritance.  — 
Heritor,  her'i-ter,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  pro- 
prietor or  landholder  in  a  parish.— Heri- 
trix,  her'i-triks,  n.    A  female  heritor. 

Herllng,  Hirling,  her'ling,  n.  The  young 
of  the  sea-trout. 

Hermaphrodite,  her-maf'ro-dlt,  n. 
[From  Hermaphroditos  of  Greek  mythology, 
son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  who  became 
united  into  one  body  with  a  nymph.]  An 
animal  in  which  the  characteristics  of  both 
sexes  are  either  really  or  apparently  com- 
bined; bot.  a  flower  that  contains  both  the 
stamen  and  tbe  pistil,  or  the  male  and 
female  organs.— a.  Including  or  being  of 
both  sexes.  —  Hermaphrodite  brig,  a  brig 
that  is  square-rigged  forward  and  schooner- 
rigged  aft.  —  Hermaphroditic,  Her- 
maphrodttlcal,  her-maf'ro-dit"ik,  her- 
raaf'ro-dit"i-kal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hermaphrodite.  —  Herniaphrodlti  ■ 
cally,  her-maf'ro-dit"i-kal-li,  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  hermaphrodites. — Hernia- 
phrodlsm,  Hermaphrodeity,  Her- 
maphroditism, her-maf'rod-izm,  her- 
maf'ro-de"i-ti,  her-maf'rod-it-izm,  n.  The 
state  of  being  hermaphrodite. 

Hermeneutlcs,  her-me-ntt'tiks,  n.  [Gr. 
hermsneutikos,  from  hermSneus,  an  interpre- 
ter, from  Hermes,  Mercury.]  The  art  or 
science  of  interpretation:  especially  applied 


to  the  interpretation  "i  tbe  Bi  riptures;  exe- 
Hermenentle,   lleniienea  - 

Ileal,  her-mfi-na'tlk,  ber-tn<  uu'tl-kel,  a. 
interpreting;  explaining;  exegetlcal;  on- 
folding  the  slgnifloatioo  Heruiciieuii- 
cully,  her  im  nu'ti  kul  li.  adv  Aooord 
bag  to  bermenentioi      Hcriiieiieiiilst, 

MI  inr  mi  'list,    n.     Ono    vii.Mit    iii    henuu- 

llrutirs. 

Hermefie.    Heniietieul.    Ml    met'ik, 

in  i  ini't'i  iwil,  a.    [Fr.  Iii  i mi 'li'/nt,  from  the 
anoieni  Hit  im. i  Trismeaiatue,  who  eri 
garded  h  skilled  In  alobemy  and  oooult 
science  ]    Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to 

alchemy  or  tin:  dootrlaM  of  the  alchemists; 
effected  by  fusing  together  the  adgM  OX 
the  mouth  oi  aperture,  as  of  a  bottle  or 
tube,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit  can 
escape  (the  hematic,  method  of  sealing). — 
Hermetically,  her'inet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  hermetic  manner;  by  fusing  the  edges  to- 
gether. 

Hermit,  hermit,  n.  [Fr.  ermite,  O.Fr.  /ter- 
mite, Gr.  erCmitis,  from  erenios,  lonely,  soli- 
tary, desert.]  A  person  who  retires  from 
society  and  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse;  an 
anchorite.  — Hermitage,  her'ini-taj,  n. 
The  habitation  of  a  hermit;  a  kind  of 
French  wine.— Hermilary.  her'mi-ta-ri, 
n.  A  cell  for  the  use  of  a  hermit  annexed 
to  some  abbey.  —  Uerinlt-crab,  n.  A 
species  of  crab  which  takes  possession  of 
and  occupies  the  cast-off  shells  of  various 
molluscs,  carrying  this  habitation  about 
with  it,  and  changing  it  for  a  larger  one 
as  it  increases  in  size.— Hermltlcal,  her- 
mit'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a 
hermit  or  to  retired  life. 

Hermodactyl,  her-mo-dak'til,  n.  [Gr. 
Hermes,  Mercury,  and  daktylos,  a  finger; 
Mercury's  finger.]  A  white  root  brought 
from  Turkey,  anciently  in  great  repute  as 
a  cathartic. 

Hern,  hern,  n.    A  heron. 

Hernia,  her'ni-a,  n.  [L.]  Surg,  a  protru- 
sion of  some  part  from  its  natural  cavity  by 
an  abnormal  aperture;  commonly  the  pro- 
trusion of  viscera  through  an  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen;  rupture.— Her- 
nial, Hernious,  her'ni-al,  heVni-us,  a. 
Pertaining  to  hernia.— Hern iology,  her- 
ni-ol'o-ji,  n.  That  branch  of  surgery  which 
deals  with  ruptures. 

Hern  shaw,  hern'sha,  n.    A  heronshaw. 

Hero,  he'ro,  n.  pi.  Heroes,  he'roz.  [L. 
heros,  from  Gr.  herds;  akin  to  L.  vir  (seen 
in  virile,  virtue),  A.Sax  wer,  a  man;  Skr. 
vira,  a  hero.]  A  kind  of  demigod  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology;  hence,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished valour  or  intrepidity;  a  promi- 
nent or  central  personage  in  any  remark- 
able action  or  event;  the  principal  person- 
age in  a  poem,  play,  novel,  &c— Heroic, 
he-ro'ik,  a.  [L.  heroicus.]  Pertaining  to 
a  hero;  becoming  a  hero;  characteristic  of 
a  hero;  brave  and  magnanimous;  intrepid 
and  noble;  reciting  the  achievements  of 
heroes;  epic. — Heroic  treatment,  remedies, 
med.  treatment  or  remedies  of  a  violent 
character. — Heroic  verse,  in  English  poetry, 
the  iambic  verse  of  ten  syllables,  in  French 
the  iambic  of  twelve,  and  in  classical  poetry 
the  hexameter.— Heroically,  he-ro'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  heroic  manner.— Heroine, 
her'o-in,  n.  [Fr.  heroine.]  A  female  hero. 
—Heroism,  he'ro-izm,  n.  The  qualities 
of  a  hero;  bravery;  courage;  intrepidity. — 
Heroize,  he'ro-iz,  v.t.  To  make  a  hero  of; 
to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  hero. — Hero- 
ship,  he'ro-ship,  n.  The  character  or  con- 
dition of  a  hero.  —  Hero-worship,  n. 
The  worship  of  heroes ;  excessive  admira- 
tion of  great  men. 

Heron,  her'un,  n.  [Fr.  heron,  O.Fr.  hairon, 
from  O.H.G.  heigro,  heigero,  Icel.  hegri, 
Sw.  hdger,  a  heron;  hence  also  Fr.  aigre, 
dim.  aigrette,  E.  egret.}  A  grallatorial  bird 
with  a  long  bill  cleft  beneath  the  eyes,  long 
slender  legs  and  neck,  formerly  the  special 
game  pursued  in  falconry.  —  Heronry, 
her'un-ri,  n .  A  place  where  herons  breed. 
—Heronshaw,  her'un-sha,  n.  [O.Fr. 
heronceau,  heroncel,  a  young  heron.]  A 
young  heron;  a  heron. 

Herpes,  her'pez,  n.  [Gr.  herpes,  from  herpo, 
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hating.  <i.  having,   [eel    haringr,  herring; 
from  A.Kax.  hare,  <■    Hter,  an  army, 
tin-  ash  moving  m  shoals,    Hakky,  Hi  i 
ai.ij.)    A  common  lish  found  in  Incredible 
number!  la  the  North  Sea,  the  northern 
parti  of  the  Atlantic,  &;.,   of    gn  at   US 
portanoe  as    an  article   of   food   or   ooa 
merce,  —  Herring-bom    work,  rrrnrrnrj  in 
which  the  stones  are  laid  angularly,  giving 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  spine  of  a  bor- 
ring.—  Herring-bone  stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch 
used  in  woollen  work.—  v.t.  and  i.    To  seam 
with  a  herring-bone  stitch. 

Hers,  herz,  pron.    Under  Her. 

Heist-,  hers,  n.  [Fr.  herse,  O.Fr.  lierce,  a 
harrow,  a  portcullis;  same  as  hearse.)  A 
portcullis  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  set 
with  iron  spikes;  a  similar  structure  used 
for  a  cheval-de-frise;  a  framework  whereon 
lighted  candles  were  placed  in  some  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  at  the  ob- 
sequies of  distinguished  persons;  sometimes 
a  hearse. 

Herself.    Under  Her. 

Hertzian  waves,  n.  Long  electromag- 
netic waves. 

Hesitate,  hez'i-tat,  v.i. — hesitated,  hesitat- 
ing. [L.  hcesito,  hcesitatum,  intens.  from 
hoereo,  hcesum,  to  stick,  as  in  adhere,  coliere, 
inherent.]  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  de- 
cision or  action;  to  be  doubtful  as  to  fact, 
principle,  or  determination;  to  stammer; 
to  stop  in  speaking.— v.t.]  To  be  undecided 
about;  to  insinuate  hesitatingly  (Pope). — 
Hesitatingly,  hez'i-ta-ting-li,  adv.  In  a 
hesitating  manner.— Hesitation,  hez-i- 
ta'shon,  n.  [L.  hozsitatio,  Juesitationis.] 
The  act  of  hesitating;  a  stopping  in  speech; 
intermission  between  words;  stammering. 
—Hesitative,  hez'i-ta-tiv,  a.  Showing 
hesitation. —  Hesitancy,  hez'i-tan-si,  n. 
The  act  of  hesitating  or  doubting. — Hesi- 
tant, hez'i-tant,  a.  [L.  hazsitans,  hozsitan- 
tis.]    Hesitating;  wanting  readiness. 

Hesperian,  hes-pe'ri-an,  a.  [L.  hesperius, 
western,  from  Gr.  hesperos  (=  L.  vesper), 
the  evening.]  Western;  situated  at  the 
west.  {Poet. )— Hesperides,  hes-per'i-dez, 
n.  pi.  Greek  myth,  the  daughters  of  Hes- 
perus, possessors  of  the  garden  of  golden 
fruit,  watched  over  by  a  dragon,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  earth. — Hespe- 
ridinm,  hes-pe-rid'i-um,  n.  Bot.  a  fleshy 
fruit  such  as  that  of  the  orange.— Hesper- 
ornis,  hes-per-or'nis,  n.  A  fossil  swim- 
ming bird  of  North  America,  without  wings, 
and  with  strong  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Hessian,  hesh'i-an,  a.  Relating  to  Hesse 
in  Germany. — Hessian  boot,  a  kind  of  long 
boot  originally  worn  by  the  Hessian  troops. 
— n.  A  native  of  Hesse;  a  Hessian  boot. — 
Hessian-fly,  n.  [From  the  notion  that 
it  was  brought  into  America  by  the  Hessian 
troops  during  the  revolutionary  war.]  A 
small  two-winged  fly  nearly  black,  the  larva 
of  which  is  very  destructive  to  young  wheat. 

Hesti  hest,  n.  [A.Sax.  haes,  a  command 
(the  t  being  added  as  in  amongst),  from 
hdtan,  to  command:  comp.  G.  geheiss,  a 
command,  heissen,  to  bid:  D.  heeten,  to 
command.  Hence  behest. ]  Command;  pre- 
cept; injunction;  order.    (Poet.) 

Ilefnrism,  llelairism,  het'a-rizm,  he- 
tl'rizm,  n.  [Gr.  hetare,  hetaira,  a  female 
paramour.]  That  primitive  state  of  society 
in  which  the  women  of  a  tribe  are  held  in 
common.  —  Hetaristic,  het-a-ris'tik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  hetarism. 
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llefernreby,  liefer  iir-ki,  a,  [Gr.  hiteroa, 
another,  tm&arohi,  ink!.]  The  government 

of  an  alien. 

ilcfcrocnrpous.  hefe  ro-kiirpus,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  and  karpot,  fruit. J  Bot. 
bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes. 

llclcroccphaloiiH,   hcfe-ro-sef'a-lus,    a. 

[Or.  heteros,  otber,  kephalt,  a  head  )   Bot. 

having  BOme  flower-heads  male  and  others 

female  In  the  same  individual. 
Heterocereal.    Heterocere,    het'e  ro- 

ser-kal,  het'e-ro-serk,  a.  [(Jr.  htttTOt,  other, 
kerkos,  a  tail.]  Having  the  vertebral  column 
running  to  a  point  in  the  upper  lobo  of  the 
tail,  as  in  the  sharks  and  sturgeons:  con- 
trasted with  homocercal.— Hctcroccrcy, 
hefe-ro-sefsi,  n.  Inequality  in  the  lobes 
of  the  tail  in  fishes. 

Hetcroclltc,  het'e-ro-klit,  n.  [Gr.  hetero- 
kiiton— heteros,  other,  and  klino,  to  incline, 
to  lean  away  from  the  normal  form.]  A 
word  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous  either 
in  declension  or  conjugation ;  something 
abnormal.  — Hctcroclitic,  Hctcroclit- 
leal,  het'<S-ro-klit"ik,  het'e-ro-klif'i-kal,  a. 
Irregular;  anomalous. 

Ileterodactyle,  hefe-ro-dak"til,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.] 
Having  the  toes  irregular  in  number  or 
formation. 

llctcrodoiit,  het'er-o-dont,  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.] 
Having  teeth  of  different  kinds,  as  molars, 
incisors,  and  canines:  opposed  to  homodont. 

Heterodox,  hefe-ro-doks,  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  and  doxa,  opinion.]  Contrary  to 
established  or  generally  received  opinions; 
contrary  to  some  recognized  standard  of 
opinion,  especially  in  theology;  not  ortho- 
dox.-— Heterodoxly,  hef  e-rd-doks-li,  adv. 
In  a  heterodox  manner.— Heterodoxy, 
het'e-ro-dox-si,  n.  The  holding  of  heterodox 
opinions;  heresy. 

Heterodromons,    het-e-rod'ro-mus,    a. 

[Gr.  heteros,  other,  dromos,  a  running.]  Bot. 

running  in  different  directions,  as  leaves 

on  a  stem. 
Heterceeism,  hef er-es"ism,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 

different,  oikos,  a  house.]    In  fungi,  living 

on  more  than  one  kind  of  host  in  the  course 

of  the  life-history. 

Hcterogamoiis,  het-e-rog'a-mus,  a  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot.  ir- 
regular in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  sexes;  having  florets  of  different  sexes 
in  the  same  flower-head.— Heterogamy, 
het-e-rog'a-mi,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being heterogamous.  Cross-pollination. 

Heterogeneous,  hef e-ro-je"ne-us,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  and  genos,  kind.]  Differing 
in  kind;  composed  of  dissimilar  or  incon- 
gruous parts  or  elements :  opposed  to  homo- 
geneous. —  Heterogeneously,  het'e-ro- 
je"ne-us-li,  adv.  In  a  heterogenous  manner. 
— Also  Heterogeneal,  hefe-ro-je"ne-al. 
— Heterogeneonsness,  Heterogene- 
ity, hefe-r6-je"ne-us-nes,  hefe-ro-je"ne-i- 
ty,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hete- 
rogenous. 

Heterogenesis,  Heterogeny,  hefe-ro- 
jen"e-sis,  het'e-roj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  and  genesis,  generation.]  Biol,  spon- 
taneous generation;  also,  same  as  Alternate 
Generation. 

Heterologous,  het-e-rol'o-gus,  a.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  and  logos,  analogy,  proportion.] 
Different;  not  analogous  or  homologous. — 
Heterology,  het-e-rol'o-ji,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  heterologous;  biol.  want 
or  absence  or  relation  or  analogy  between 
parts;  difference  in  structure  from  the  type 
or  normal  form. 

Heteromorphlc,  Heteromorphous, 

hefe-ro-mor"fik,  hefe-ro-moffus,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  morphe,  form.]  Of  an  irregu- 
lar or  unusual  form;  having  two  or  more 
diverse  shapes.  —  Heteromorphism, 
Heteromorpliy,  hef  e-rd-mor"fizm,  hef- 
e-ro-mor-fi,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
heteromorphic ;  existence  under  different 
forms  at  different  stages  of  development. 

Heterononiy,  het-e-ron'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
heteros,  different,  nomos,  law.]    Subordina- 
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(ion     to    the    law    of    another:    opposed    to 

autonomy,  llcinoiininoiis.  nel  e  ron' 
<i  inns,  a.  Pertaining  (<>  or  relating  to 
heteronomy. 

Ilclcroiiym,  hefer-o-nim,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
mlier,  onoma,  name.]  A  word  with  the 
same  spelling  as  another  but  a  different 
pronunciation;  u  different  name  for  the 
same  thing. 

Heterophil  hit*,  hefe-ro  path"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  pathos,  suffering.]  Allo- 
pathic— llcleropnthy,  het-e-rop'a-thi, 
n.    Allopathy. 

Heteropliemy,  het-er-of'e-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  pheme,  speech.]  The  saying 
or  writing  one  thing  but  intending  another, 
resulting  from  mental  disorder. 

Heterophyllous,  het-e-rof  i-lus  or  het-e- 
ro-fil'lus,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  phyllon,  leaf.  ] 
Bot.  having  two  different  kinds  of  leaves 
on  the  same  stem. 

Heteroplastic,  het-er-o-plas"tik,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  plasso,  to  form.]  Dissimilar 
or  abnormal  in  structure. 

Heteropod,  hefe-ro-pod,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  pons,  podos,  a  foot.]  One  of  an 
order  of  marine  molluscs,  the  most  highly 
organized  of  the  gasteropods,  the  foot  being 
compressed  into  a  kind  of  fin.— Heterop- 
Odous,  het-e-rop'o-dus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  heteropods. 

Heteropterous,  het-e-rop'ter-us,  a.  [Gr. 
heteros, other, and pteron.  awing.]  Entomol. 
having  wings  partly  leathery,  partly  mem- 
branous: said  of  certain  hemipterous  in- 
sects. 

Hcterosporous,  hefer-6-spor"us,  a.   [Gr. 

heteros,  different,  sporos,  seed.]  With  spores 

of  different  kinds. 
Heterostyloiis,  hefer-o-stil"us.  a.    [Gr. 

heteros,  different,  and  E.  style.]    Of  flowers 

(e.g.  primrose),  with  styles  of  different  length. 

Heterotaxy,  hefe-ro-tak"si,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  and  taxis,  arrangement.]  Arrange- 
ment other  than  normal;  confused  or  ab- 
normal arrangement  or  structure. 

Heterotopy,  het-er-of  o-pi,  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  topos,  place.]  Biol,  displacement  in 
position;  abnormal  position  of  an  organ  or 
structure. 

Heterotropal,  Heterotropous,  het-e- 
rot'ro-pal,  het-e-rot'ro-pus,  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  trepo,  to  turn.]  Bot.  having  the  ovule 
oblique  or  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

Hetnian,  het'man,  n.  [Pol.,  from  G.  haupt- 
man,  head-man,  chieftain.]  The  title  of 
the  head  (general)  of  the  Cossacks. 

Heuristic,  hu-ris'tik,  a.  [Gr.  heuriskein, 
to  find  out.]  Aiding  or  leading  on  towards 
discovery  or  finding  out. 

Hew,  hu,  v.t. — pret.  hewed,  pp.  hewed  or 
hewn.  [A.  Sax.  hedwan,  D.  houwen,  G. 
haven,  Icel.  hoggva,  Dan.  hugge,  to  hew; 
akin  hoe,  hay.~\  To  cut  or  fell  with  an  axe 
or  other  like  instrument ;  to  shape  with  a 
sharp  instrument:  often  with  out.  -Hewer, 
hu'er,  n.    One  who  hews. 

Hexacord,  hek'sa-kord,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  chorde,  a  chord.]  Mus.  a  series  of  six 
notes,  each  rising  one  degree  over  the  other. 

Hexagon,  hek'sa-gon,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  and 
gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom.  a  figure  of  six  sides 
and  six  angles.— Hexagonal,  hek-sag'on- 
al,  a.  Having  six  sides  and  six  angles.— 
Hexagonally,  hek-sag'on-al-li,  adv.  In 
the  form  of  a  hexagon. 

Hexagynian,  Hexagynons,  hek-sa- 
jin'i-an,  hek-saj'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 
gyne,  a  female.]    Bot.  having  six  styles. 

Hexahedron,  hek-sa-he'dron,  n.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  hedra,  a  base  or  seat.]  A  regular 
solid  body  of  six  sides;  a  cube.— Hexahe- 
dral,  hek-sa-he'dral,  a.  Of  the  figure  of  a 
hexahedron;  cubic. 

Hexaliemeron,  hex-sa-he'me-ron,  n.  [Gr. 
hex,  six,  and  he~mera,  day.]  The  term  of 
six  days;  the  six  days  work  of  creation  as 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Hexameter,  hex-sam'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  metron,  measure.]  Pros,  a  verse  of 
six  feet,  the  first  four  of  which  may  be 
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either  dactyla  or  spondees,  the  fifth  nor- 
mally a  dactyl,  though  sometimes  a  spon- 
dee,  ami  the  sixth  always  a  spondei  a, 
Having  six  metric  al  feet.-   Hex;mielrle, 

llexametrlcal,  Hexametral,  hek  sa- 

met'rik,  hek-sa-mefri-kal,  hek  sam'et -ral.a. 
Consisting  of  six  metrical  feet;  forming  a 
hexameter.  —  HYxuiiictrlst,  hek-sam'et- 
rist,  n.  One  who  writeB  hexameters. 
llcxaiidrlan,  Hexandrous,  hek -san'- 
dri  an,  hek-san'drus,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  aner, 
androa,  a  male.]  Bot.  having  six  stamens, 
all  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length. 

llexangiilar,  hck-sang'gu-ler,  a.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  E.  angular.  ]    Having  six  angles. 

nexapetaloiis,  hek-sa-pet'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
hex,  six,  and  petalon.  a  petal  ]  Bot.  having 
six  petals.  —  Hexaphy I  loiift,  hek-saf'i- 
lus  or  hek-sa-fil'lus,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 
2>hyllon,  a  leaf.]    Bot.  having  six  leaves. 

Hexapla,  hek'sa-pla,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hcxaplous, 
sixfold — hex,  six,  and  term,  as  in  double,] 
An  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  six 
languages  or  six  versions  in  parallel  columns. 
— Hexaplar,  hek'sa-pler,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  hexapla. 

Hexapod,  hek'sa-pod,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  Having  six  feet. 
— n.  An  animal  having  six  feet. 

Hexastich,  Hexastlehon,  hek'sa -stik, 
hek-sas'ti-kon,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  stichos,  a 
verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of  six  lines  or 
verses. 

Hexastyle,  hek'sa-stil,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  stylos,  a  column.]  A  portico  or  temple 
which  has  six  columns  in  front.— Hexa* 
stylar,  hek'sa-stl-ler,  a.  Arch,  having  six 
columns  in  front. 

Hey,  ha.  [Comp.  G.  and  D.  hei.]  An  ex- 
clamation of  joy  or  to  call  attention. 

Heyday,  ha'da,  exclam.  [Comp.  G.  heyda, 
heidi,  heia,  huzzah !  heyday  !]  An  exclama- 
tion of  cheerfulness  and  sometimes  of 
wonder. 

Heyday,  ha'da,  n.  [Equivalent  to  high- 
day.]  A  frolic;  the  wildness,  or  frolicsome 
period  of  youth. 

Hiatus,  hT-a'tus,  n.  [L.,  from  hio,  to  open 
or  gape.]  An  opening;  a  gap;  a  space  from 
which  something  is  wanting ;  a  lacuna ; 
pros,  the  coming  together  of  two  vowels 
in  two  successive  syllables  or  words. 

Hibernal,  hl-ber'nal,  a.  [L.  hibernalis, 
from  hibernus,  wintry,  akin  to  hiems,  winter; 
Gr.  chion,  Skr.  hima,  snow.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  winter;  wintry.— Hibernate, 
hi-ber'nat,  v.i. — hibernated,  hibernating. 
[L.  hiberno,  hibernatum.]  To  winter;  to 
pass  the  winter  in  sleep  or  seclusion,  as 
some  animals.— Hibernation,  hl-ber-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  hibernating. — Hiber* 
naculum,  hl-ber-nak'u-lum,n.  The  winter 
retreat  of  an  animal. 

Hibernian,  hT-ber'ni-an,  a.  [L.  Hibernia, 
Ireland.]  Pertaining  to  Hibernia,  now 
Ireland;  Irish. — n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Ireland. —- Hibernianisni,  Hiber* 
nicism.  hT-ber'ni-au-izm,  hi-ber'ni-sizm, 
n.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Irish.  —  Hibernicize,  hi-ber 'ni-slz, 
v.t.  To  make  Irish;  to  render  into  the 
Irish  language  or  idiom.  —  Hiberno- 
Celtic,  hi-ber'no-sel"tik,  n.  The  Celtic 
language  spoken  in  Ireland. 

Hibrid,  hYbrid,  n.  and  a.    Hybrid. 

Hiccup,  Hiccough,  hik'up,  n.  [An  imi- 
tative word;  comp.  Dan.  hik  or  hikken,  D. 
hik,  hibken,  Fr.  hoquet,  W.  ig,  igian,  Armor. 
hicq— all  imitative.]  A  spasmodic  catching 
in  the  breath  with  a  sudden  sound;  a  con- 
vulsive catch  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
repeated  at  Bhort  intervals. — v.i.  To  have 
hiccup.  [The  second  spelling  is  erroneous, 
and  suggested  by  cough.] 

Hickory,  hik'o-ri,  n.  [North  Amer.  Indian.] 
A  North  American  tree  of  the  walnut  family 
with  pinnate  leaves,  growing  from  70  to 
80  feet  high,  the  wood  of  which  is  heavy, 
strong,  tenacious,  and  very  valuable. 

Hidalgo,  hi-dal'go,  Sp.  pron.  e-dargo,  n. 
[Sp.,  contr.  for  hijodalgo,  hijo  de  algo,  son 
of  somewhat— hijo,  from  L.  filius,  son,  and 
algo,  from   L.  aliquod,  something,  some- 
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\>hat   ]     In   Spam,   u  man   belonging  tO   "'c 

lower  uobllitj .  a  gentleman  by  birth. 
Hide,   hid,   v.t       hid  (I'ict  ),  hid,  hidden 

(up  I.     in, tin  ■     (1>I  r  I        |  A  S..\      hud.in,     to 
In. lo;    cog.    \V.    cuddiaw,    to   cover,    cm!, I, 
darkness,  (Jr.   keutho,  to  hide;   akin  hide, 
skin.  |   To  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight 
or  knowledge;  to  keep  secret;  tooonoeal 
t.  I     To    conceal    one's  self;    to   li<'    oon 
d.  -  Hide- and -seek,  n.    A  play 
among  children,  in  which  some  hide  thorn 
i  and   one  seeks  them.  — Hid,  ■■!«■- 
den,  hid,  hid'n,  />.  and  a.  Concealed;  plaw  '1 
in  secreoy;  secret;  unseen;  mysterious.— 
Hlddeilly,  hid'n  li,  adv.     In  a  hidden  or 
manner.     Illddcuiicss,  hid'n  nes, 
he  stair  of  being  hidden  or  oonoealed, 
Hider.  hl'der,  «.    One  who  hides  or  oon- 
lliding-plnec,  ».  A  place  of  con- 
tent. 
Hide,  hid,  n.    [A.Sax.  hyd  =  D.  huid,  Icel, 
hath.    Dun.    and   Sw.   hud,   G.    hunt,   hide; 
1,  cutis,  Gr.  skutos,  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
from  root  meaning  to  cover,  as  in  hide,  v.t.) 
-kin  of  an  animal;  especially,  the  un- 
ed  skin  of  the  larger  domestic  animals, 
M  oxen,  horses,  &c;  the  human  skin,  in 
contempt- v.t.    To  beat;  to  flog.    (Colloq.) 
Hiding,  hl'ding,  n.    A  flogging  or  beat- 
lug     [Colloq.)  -Hidebound,  hld'bound, 
a.     Having  the  skin  morbidly  tight  on  the 
body,  as  horses  or  cattle;  having  the  bark 
so  close  or  firm  as  to  impede  growth. 

Hide,  hTd,  n.  [A.Sax.  hid,  contr.  from 
higid,  a  hide;  same  root  as  hive.]  An  old 
measure  of  land  variously  estimated  at  60, 
80,  and  100  acres. 

Hideous,  hid'e-us,  a.  [Fr.  hideux,  O.Fr. 
hisdous,  rough,  shaggy,  hideous,  from  L. 
hispidosus,  for  hispidus,  rough,  shaggy.] 
Frightful  to  the  sight;  dreadful;  shocking 
to  the  eye;  shocking  in  any  way;  detest- 
able; horrible.— Hideously,  hid'e-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  hideous  manner.— Hideous- 
licss,  hid'e-us-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
hideous.— Hideoslty,  hid'e-os'i-ti,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  hideous;  fright- 
fulness. 

II  id  rot  ic,  hl-drot'ik,  n.  [Gr.  hidros,  hidro- 
to.t,  sweat.]  A  medicine  that  causes  per- 
spiration. 

Hie,  hT,  v.i. — hied,  hieing.  [A.Sax.  higian, 
to  endeavour,  to  hasten ;  perhaps  from 
hype,  huje,  the  mind,  thought;  comp.  D. 
hij'jcii.  Dan.  hige,  to  covet.]  To  move  or 
rim  with  haste;  to  go  in  haste  (often  with 
him,  me,  &c,  reflexively;  as,  he  hied  him 
home). 

Hieinal,  hi'em-al,  a.  [L.  hiemalis,  from 
hiems,  winter.  Hibernal.]  Pertaining  to 
winter;  wintry.  —  Ilieiiintion,  hl-e-ma'- 
shon,  n.  The  spending  or  passing  of  the 
winter. 

Hlerapiera,  hi'e-ra-pik"ra,  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  pikros,  bitter.]  A  cathartic  medi- 
cine, composed  of  aloes  and  canella. 

Hierareh,  hi'er-ark,  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred, 
and  arche,  rule.]  One  who  rules  or  has 
authority  in  sacred  things.— Hierarchic, 
Hierarchical,  Hierarchal,  hl-er-ar'- 
kik,  hi-er-ar'ki-kal,  hl-er-ar'kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  hierareh  or  hierarchy. — Hierar- 
chically, hl-er-ar'ki-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  hier- 
archic manner.— Hlerarchlsni,hi'er-ark- 
izm,  n.  Hierarchical  principles;  hierarchal 
character.  —  Hierarchy,  hi'er-ar-ki,  n. 
[Gr.  hierarchia.]  Government  or  authority 
in  sacred  things;  the  body  of  clergy  in  whom 
is  confided  the  government  or  direction  of 
sacred  things;  rule  by  the  clergy. 

Hieratic,  Hleratical,  hl-er-at'ik,  hi-er- 
at'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  hieratikos,  from  hieros, 
holy.]  Consecrated  to  sacred  uses;  pertain- 
ing to  priests;  sacred;  sacerdotal;  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  characters  or  mode 
of  writing  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  a  development  from  the  hiero- 
glyphics.—Hieratica,  n.  A  kind  of  parch- 
ment paper. 

Hierocracy,  hi-er-ok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
holy,  and  kratos,  power.]  Government  by 
ecclesiastics;  hierarchy. 

Hieroglyph,  Hieroglyphic,  hl'er-o- 
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gUf.  inCi  o-glU  Ik,  "     [Or.  iiiiius.  laored, 

and  glyphd,  to  eat  ve  |    The  figure  of  an  Mil 
null,    i  •  1  :■  i  1 1 .    01     other    object    Hid  li. ii  .1    to 

...MM  \  ■  meanlai  or  itMid  for  an  alpha 
I..  tli  .1  char*  tar;  .i  figure  Implying  a  word, 

an   idea,  or  a  Hound,  Mich  an  BDOM   m   UM 

among   the  ancient    Egyptian!;   a   figure 

having    a     hidden     c.r    <uiKUiat  ical    Hinniti- 

oanoe;  a  character  difficult   to  decipher 
Hieroglyphic.  Hieroglyphic*!,  >>r- 

(i  o-glii  i  kal,  <i  Forming  a  nieroglypbic : 
oonauting  of  hieroglynhloa:  expreaaiYe  of 
meaning  En  hieroglyphloa,    Hieroglyph- 

leally.  hi'er-o -ghf  i  leal  li,  adv.  In  a  Bier 
OglyphlG  manner.  Ili<  rogl.Y ph  1st.  hl'- 
ei  0  gllf  1st,  ii.    One  vers,  ii  in  hieroglyphics. 

— Hferoglyphlse,  hi'er-o-glif-lB,  v.t.   To 

express  by  hieroglyphics. 

Hierogrnui,  hl'er-o  gram,  »i.  [Gr.  hieros, 
■aored,  and  gramma,  letter,  graphs,  to 
write]  A  species  of  sacred  writing.  — 
Hicrojirailllliallc,  hl'er-o  gratn-inat"ik, 
(«.  Written  in  or  pertaining  to  hierograms. 
— Hlerographer,  hi-er-og'ra-fer,  n.  A 
writer  of,  or  one  versed  in  hierography.— 
Hlerographlc,  lllerographicnl,  )fi'- 
er-o-grar'ik,  hi'er-o-graf"i-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  sacred  writing.— Uterography, t 
hl-er-og'ra-fi,  n.    Sacred  writing. 

Hieroliilry.t  hl-er-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  latreia,  worship.]  The  worship 
of  saints  or  sacred  things. 

Hierology,  hl-er-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Sacred  lore; 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  writ- 
ing. —  Hicrologic,  llierologlcal,  hi'- 
er-o-loj"ik,  hl'er-o- loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  hierology.— Hierologlst,  hi-er-ol'o-jist, 
n.    One  versed  in  hierology. 

Hterophaiit,  hl'er-o-fant,  n.  [Gr.  hiero- 
phantes  —  hieros,  sacred,  and  phaino,  to 
show.]  A  priest;  one  who  teaches  the 
mysteries  and  duties  of  religion.— Hlero- 
pliant  ic,  hi'er-o-fan"tik,  a.  Belonging  to 
hierophants. 

Higgle,  hig'l,  v.i. — higgled,  higgling.  [A 
weaker  form  of  haggle,  to  chaffer.]  To 
chaffer;  to  haggle  in  making  a  bargain; 
to  hawk  wares  for  sale.— Higgledy-pig- 
gledy, higl-di-pig'1-di,  adv.  In  confusion, 
like  wares  in  a  higgler's  basket;  topsy-turvy. 
{Colloq.)— Higgler,  hig'l-er,  n.  One  who 
higgles. 

High,  hi,  a.  [A.Sax.  hedh,  Mh  =  Goth. 
hauhs,  Icel.  hdr,  Dan.  hoi,  D.  hoog,  G.  hoch, 
high;  hence  height.  |  Having  a  great  extent 
from  base  to  summit;  rising  much  above 
the  ground  or  some  other  object;  elevated, 
lofty,  tall;  exalted,  excellent,  superior  (mind, 
attainments,  art);  elevated  in  rank,  con- 
dition, or  office;  difficult  to  comprehend; 
abstruse ;  arrogant,  boastful,  proud ;  loud, 
boisterous,  threatening,  or  angry  (high 
words);  extreme,  intense,  strong,  forcible; 
exceeding  the  common  measure  or  degree 
(a  high  wind;  high  colour);  full  or  complete 
(high  time) ;  dear;  of  a  great  price,  or  greater 
price  than  usual;  remote  from  the  equator 
north  or  south  (a  high  latitude);  mus.  acute 
or  elevated  in  tone;  capital;  committed 
against  the  king,  sovereign,  or  state  (high 
treason) ;  cook,  tending  towards  putrefaction ; 
strong-scented  (venison  kept  till  it  is  high). 
Used  substantively  for  people  of  rank  or 
high  station  (high  and  low).— On  high,  aloft; 
in  a  lofty  position. — High  and  dry,  out  of 
the  water:  out  of  reach  of  the  current  or 
waves. — High  admiral,  an  officer  sometimes 
appointed  to  be  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs 
in  Britain. — High  altar,  the  chief  altar  in 
a  church. — High  Church,  the  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  exalt  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  attach  great  value  to 
the  episcopal  office  and  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession.— High  day,  a  festival  or  gala  day. 
— High  day,  high  noon,  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  meridian. — High  Dutch,  High 
German.  Dutch,  German.  —  High  life, 
the  style  of  living  of  the  upper  classes. — 
High  living,  indulgence  in  rich  or  costly 
food  and  drink.—  High  mass,  principal  mass, 
a  solemn  ceremony  in  which  the  priest  is 
assisted  by  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon. — 
High  place,  in  Scrip,  an  eminence  or  mound 
on  which  sacrifices  were  offered,  especially 
to  heathen  deities.— To  be  on  the  high  horse, 
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lo  mount  iiiii'k  high  hoi  m,  to  Maud  on  one'i 
dignity;  ta  oi  mannot . 

to  taki    offend      adi     i  ■   i  high  mannet . 
to  a  great  altitude;  highly;  lionly;  luxurl 
oualy,    llluli-niiule-ilrr  gun,  n 
•o  mount)  .1  i  hat  a  \.  .  Le  (an  high 

.:  Ion  mil >   I"    gifl 
it.     High-horn   ii      i  birth 

or  extraction  Hlgh-hred,  "  Bred  In 
high  life;  baring  n  ry  reflni  .1  mannera  or 
breeding.  High-coloured,  «  Haying 
a  strong,  deep,  oi  glai  ing  i  oloui  fiu  bed  In 
tin'  face;  deecribed  in  forcible  or  ex&i 

ated  terniK      lligll-c\  plosl  >  vs,  n       Bl 

jiloHives  of  extremely  powerful  claai,  • 

cially  mch  aa  an  baaed  on  altro-glyoerlne 
High-fed,  a    Pampered;  fed  luxuriously. 
-    HlKh-leeding,    n.     Luxury    in    d 
lliuh-tller,  n.  One  who  1  ml  in 

precenaioni  or  mannera.  (Colloq.)  II  ■  u  li- 
llown,  a.    Elevated;  proud;  turgid    ei 

travat,'aiit    \Jligh-Jlovtn  Bentiment).     Hluh- 

Hying,  a.    Sxtraraganl  In  olain 

ta'tions,  or  opinions.  -  lligh-liuildcd,  a. 
Oppreeaive;  violent;  arbitrary.  —  High- 
land, hi'land,  n.  An  elevated  or  moun- 
tainous region:  generally  in  plural  (the 
Highland!  of  Scotland).— a.  Pertaining  to 
highlands,  especially  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  —  Highlander,  llluhla  mi- 
nimi, hi'land-er,  bl'land-man,  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  highlands,  particularly  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  —  Hlghluild- 
II Ing,  n.  A  sort  of  dance  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  danced  by  one  per- 
son. —  High-low,  n.  A  kind  of  laced 
boot  reaching  to  the  ankle.  —  Highly, 
hl'li,  adv.  In  a  high  manner  or  to  a  high 
degree ;  greatly ;  decidedly ;  markedly.  — 
High-mettled,  a.  Having  high  spirit; 
ardent;  full  of  fire .— High-minded,  a. 
Proud;  arrogant  (N.T.);  characterized  by  or 
pertaining  to  elevated  principles  and  feel- 
ings; magnanimous.  —  High  -  minded  • 
llCSS,  n.— Highness,  hi'nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  high;  a  title  of  honour 
given  to  princes  or  other  persons  of  rank: 
used  with  poss.  prons.  his,  her,  &c. — High- 
pressure,  a.  Having  or  involving  a  pres- 
sure exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  having  a  pres- 
sure greater  than  50  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch:  said  of  steam  and  steam-engines.— 
High-priced,  a.  Costly;  dear.— High- 
priest,  n.  A  chief  priest.  —  High  - 
Sriesfship,  n.  Office  of  a  high-priest. 
igh-prlnclpled,  a.  Of  strictly  hon- 
ourable or  noble  principles;  highly  hon- 
ourable.—High-road,  n.  A  highway;  a 
much-frequented  road.— High-seas,  n.  pi. 
The  open  sea  or  ocean;  the  ocean  beyond 
the  limit  of  3  miles  from  the  shore. — High- 
seasoned,  a.  Enriched  with  spices  or 
other  seasoning.  — High-souled,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  high  or  lofty  spirit;  highly  honour- 
able.—High-sounding,  a.  Pompous;  os- 
tentatious ;  bombastic. — High-spirited, 
a.  Having  a  high  spirit;  bold;  manly; 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour.— High- 
Stepper,  n.  A  horse  that  lifts  its  feet 
well  from  the  ground.— High-strung,  a. 
Strung  to  a  high  pitch;  high-spirited;  hav- 
ing some  intense  emotion.— High-tea,  n. 
Tea  with  meat.— High-tide,  n.  High- 
water.— High-toned,  a.  High  in  tone 
or  pitch;  high-principled;  noble;  elevated. 
—High-voiced,  a.  Having  a  voice  of 
a  high  pitch.— High-water,  n.  The  ut- 
most flow  or  greatest  elevation  of  the  tide; 
also  the  time  when  such  flow  or  elevation 
occurs.— Highway,  hl'wa,  n.  A  public 
road;  a  way  open  to  all  passengers.— High- 
wayman, Highway-robher,  hi'wa- 
man,  n.  One  who  robs  on  the  public  road  or 
highway.— High-wrought,  a.  Wrought 
with  exquisite  art  or  skill;  inflamed  or  agi- 
tated to  a  high  degree. 

Right,  hit,  v.t.  [Pp.  of  O.E.  hatan,  G. 
heissen.]    Named,  styled.    (Archaic.) 

Hilar.    Under  Hilum. 

Hilarity,  hi-lar'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  hilariti.  from 
L.  hilaritas.  from  hilaris,  hilarus,  Gr.  hi- 
laros,  cheerful;  hence  exhilarate.]  A  plea- 
surable excitement  of  the  animal  spirits; 
mirth;  merriment;  gaiety.— Hilary  term, 
a  law  term  beginning  near  the  festival  of 
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St.  Hilary  which  is  January  13.  Hilari- 
ous, hi-la  ri-us,  a.     Mirthful;  merry. 

II ililiuu .1  hil'ding,  n.  [A. Sax.  hiihlun,  to 
bend,  to  crouch.  |  A  mean  cowardly  per- 
son.— a.    Cowardly;  spiritless.     (Shak.) 

Hill,  hil,  n.  [A.Sax.  hill,  hyll,  a  hill;  O.D. 
tulle,  hil:  same  root  as  L.  coll  is,  a  hill, 
columna,  a  column.]  A  natural  elevation 
of  less  size  thau  a  mountain;  an  omint  nr< 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
land;  a  heap  (a  mole-hill).—  HUUlieSl, 
hil'i  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  hilly.— 
Hi  1 1 -si  dr  hil'slil,  n.  The  side  or  de- 
clivity  of  a  hill.  Hilltop,  hil'top,  «•.  The 
top  or  summit  of  a  hill.— Hilly,  hil'i,  a. 
Abounding  with  hills.— Hillock,  hil'ok, 
n.  [Dim.  of  hill.]  A  small  hill;  a  slight 
elevation.  —  Htllocky,  hil'ok-i,  a.  A- 
bounding  or  covered  with  hillocks. 

Hill,  hilt.  n.    [A.Sax.  Mil,  hilt=Jcel.  hjalt, 

Dan.  hjalte,  O.H.G.   helza;   same  root  as 

helve.]    The  handle  of  a  sword,  dagger,  &c. 

1111  ted,  hilt'ed,  a.    Having  a  hilt:  used 

in  composition  (a  basket-/u/£ed  sword). 

Hlluill.  hl'lum,  n.  [L.]  The  mark  or  scar 
on  a  seed  (as  the  black  patch  on  a  bean) 
produced  by  its  separation  from  the  pla- 
centa.—Hilar,  hl'ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
hilum. 

Him,  him,  pron.  [In  A.Sax.  the  dative 
and  instrumental  of  he  and  hit,  he  and  it, 
afterwards  used  instead  of  hine,  the  real  ac- 
cusative sing,  masc;  rn  is  properly  a  dative 
suffix,  as  in  them,  whom.]  The  dative  and 
objective  case  of  he.— Himself,  him-self, 
pron.  An  emphatic  and  reflexive  form  of 
the  3rd  pers.  pron.  masc;  as,  himself,  he 
himself,  the  man  himself,  told  me;  it  was 
himself,  or  he  himself;  he  struck  himself. 
It  often  implies  that  the  person  has  com- 
mand of  himself,  or  is  possessed  of  his  na- 
tural frame  or  temper;  as,  he  is  not  himself 
at  all;  he  soon  came  to  himself. — By  himself, 
alone;  unaccompanied. 

Himalayan,  him-a-la'yan  or  hi-ma'la-yan, 
a.  [Skr.  hima,  snow,  and  Maya,  abode.] 
Belonging  to  the  Himalayas. 

Himyarlc,  Himyarltic,  him-yar'ik, 
him-ya-rit'ik,  a.  [From  Himyar,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Yemen.]  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Arabic  of  South-east  Arabia.—  n. 
The  language  of  South-eastern  Arabia. 

Hill,  hin,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure 
containing  about  5  quarts. 

Hilld,  hind,  n.  [A.Sax.  hind  =  G.  and  D. 
hinde,  Icel.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  hind.]  The 
female  of  the  red-deer,  the  stag  being  the 
male. 

Hind,  hind,  n.  [A.Sax.  hine,  hina,  with  d 
affixed,  as  in  lend,  sound;  akin  hive.]  A 
labouring  man  attached  to  a  household; 
an  agricultural  labourer;  a  peasant;  a 
rustic. 

Hind,  hind,  a.  [A.Sax.  hind,  hind,  hindan, 
behind;  Goth,  hindana,  hindar,  O.H.G. 
hintar,  G.  hinten,  behind,  hinter,  hind; 
hence  to  hinder.]  Backward;  pertaining  to 
the  part  which  follows  or  is  behind:  in  oppo- 
sition to  fore.— Hinder,  hin'der,  a.  Be- 
longing to  that  part  which  is  in  the  rear; 
in  the  rear ;  following ;  after.  —  Hind  - 
most,  Hindermostt  hind'most,  hin'- 
der-most,  a.  [A.Sax.  hindema,  hindmost: 
the  -most  is  a  corruption  as  in  foremost 
(which  see).]  Farthest  behind;  behind  all 
others;  last—  Hind-head,  n.  The  back 
part  of  the  head;  the  occiput. 

Hinder,  hin'der,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  hindrian,  to 
hinder,  from  hinder,  compar.  of  hind,  a. 
(which  see).]  To  prevent  from  proceeding 
or  from  starting;  to  stop;  to  interrupt;  to 
obstruct;  to  impede;  to  check  or  retard  in 
progression  or  motion ;  to  debar;  to  shut 
out;  to  balk:  often  with  from  and  a  verbal 
noun  (to  hinder  him  from  going:  the  from 
is  sometimes  omitted).— v.i.  To  interpose 
obstacles  or  impediments.  —  Hinderer, 
hin'der-er,  n.  One  who  hinders.  —  Hin- 
drance, Hinderance,  hin'drans,  hin'- 
der-ans,  n.  The  act  of  hindering;  that 
which  hinders;  impediment;  obstruction; 
obstacle. 

Hindu  Hindoo,  hln-do'  or  hin'dd,  n.  A 
person  of  Aryan  race  native  to  Hindustan. 
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Hinduism,  Hindoolsiii.  hin'dd  tan, 
n.     The  dootrinM  and  rites  of  the  Hindus; 

Brahmanism.  —  lliiidu.slan.     [Hindu, 

:« 1 1. 1  stall,  place,  country  of  Hindus,  as  in 

Kurdisdui,  Afghanistan.  Paratttam,   Kohl 

■tali;  Hindu  from  Sanskrit,  sindliti,  river, 
the     Indus. 1  —  Hindustani,   Hludoo- 

Mlanee,  hin-do-stan'e,  11.  A  language  of 
Hindustan,  akin  to  Sanskrit,  but  having 
a  large  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
words,    spoken    more    or   less    throughout 

nearly  the  whole  Peninsula     Hindi,  bin'- 

do,  n.  A  language  of  Northern  India  akin 
to  Hindustani,  but  much  more  purely  San- 
skrit. 

Hinge,  hinj,  n.  [Probably  from  hajni,  (). 
and  Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  king;  comp.  Prov. 
E.  hingle,  a  small  hinge;  D.  hengscl,  a 
hinge.]  The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door, 
lid,  gate,  or  shutter,  and  the  like  turns; 
the  joint  of  a  bivalve  shell;  fuj.  that  on 
which  anything  depends  or  turns;  a  gov- 
erning principle,  rule,  or  point.— v.t.  To 
furnish  with  hinges. — v.i.  —  hinged,  hing- 
ing. To  stand,  depend,  or  turn,  as  on  a 
hinge. 

Hinny,  hin'i,  n.  [L.  hinnus,  Gr.  hinnos, 
mule.]  A  mule,  the  produce  of  a  stallion 
and  a  she-ass. — v.i.  [L.  hinnio,  to  neigh.] 
To  neigh;  to  whinny. 
Hint,  hint,  a,  [Perhaps  from  O.E.  hente, 
A.Sax.  hentan,  to  seize;  comp.  also  Icel. 
ymtr,  a  muttering.]  A  motive  or  occasion 
(Shak.);  a  distant  allusion  or  slight  men- 
tion; a  word  or  two  suggesting  or  insinuat- 
ing something;  a  suggestion. — v.t.  To  bring 
to  notice  by  a  hint;  to  suggest  indirectly. 
.'.  To  hint  is  merely  to  make  some  refer- 
ence or  allusion  that  may  or  may  not  be 
apprehended;  to  suggest  is  to  offer  some- 
thing definite  for  consideration. — v.i.  To 
make  or  utter  a  hint. — To  hint  at,  to  allude 
to.— Hinter,  hin'ter,  n.  One  who  hints. 
— Hin  tilt  gly,  hin'ting-li,  adv.  In  a  hint- 
ing manner. 

Hinterland,  hint'er-land,  n.  [G.]  The 
land  lying  behind  the  coast. 
Hip,  hip,  n.  [A.Sax.  hype  =  Icel.  huppr, 
Dan.  hofte,  Goth,  hups,  D.  heup,  G.  hiifte; 
akin  to  heap,  perhaps  to  hump.]  The  fleshy 
projecting  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  haunch; 
arch,  the  external  angle  at  the  junction 
of  two  sloping  roofs  or  sides  of  a  roof. — 
To  have  a  person  on  the  hip,  to  have  the 
advantage  over  him;  to  have  got  some 
catch  on  him.— To  smite  hip  and  thigh,  to 
overthrow  completely  with  great  slaughter 
(O.T.).— v.t.— -hipped,  hipping.  To  sprain 
or  dislocate  the  hip.— Hip-bath,  n.  A 
portable  bath  in  which  the  body  can  only 
be  partially  immersed.— Hip- joint,  n. 
The  joint  of  the  hip,  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.— Hip-rafter,  n.  The  rafter  which 
forms  the  hip  of  a  roof.— Hip-roof,  Hip- 
ped-roof, n.  A  roof  the  ends  of  which 
slope  inwards  with  the  same  inclination  to 
the  horizon  as  its  two  other  sides. — Hip- 
shot,  a.  Having  the  hip  dislocated;  lame; 
awkward. 

Hip,  hip,  n.    [A.Sax.  hedpe.]    The  fruit  of 
the  dog-rose  or  wild-brier. 
Hip,    hip,    n.     [Contr.   of   hypochondria.] 
Hypochondria.— v.t.   To  render  hypochon- 
driac or  melancholy.  —  Hipped,  hipt,  p. 
and  a.    Rendered  melancholy;  character- 
ized by  melancholy.— Hippish,  hip'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  melancholy  or  hypochondriac. 
Hip,  hip,  interj.    An  exclamation  expres- 
sive of  a  call  to  any  one  or  to  arouse  atten- 
tion (hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!). 
Hip  par  ion,  hip-a'ri-on,  n.  [Gr.  hipparion, 
a  little  horse.]    A  small  species  of  fossil 
horse,  with  three-toed  feet. 
Hipplatry,  hip'i-at-ri,  n.    [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  iatros,  a  physician.]    Veterinary 
surgery.— Hippiatric,  hip-i-at'rik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  veterinary  surgery;  veterinary. 
Hippocampus,  hip-o-kam'pus,  n.     [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  kampto,  to  bend.]    A 
name  of   several  small  fishes  of  singular 
form,  having  the  head  and  foreparts  show- 
ing some  similarity  in  shape  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse,  and  a  prehensile  tail. 
Hi  ppocentanr,  hip-o-sen'tar,  n.  [Gr.  hip- 


polu  nta  a  1  os— hippos, 

ros,  centaur.]    Myth,  a  fabulous  monster, 


a  horse,  and  kentau- 

-  f 
half  man  and  half  horse. 


HlDPOCraa,  hip'6-kras,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  wine 
ot  Hippocrates.]  A  medicinal  drink,  com- 
posed of  wine  with  an  infusion  of  spices  • 
and  other  ingredients,  used  as  a  cordial.— 
IllppocrallC,  hip-o-krat'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Hippocrates,  a  Greek  physician,  born 
4€0  B.C.— Hippocratic  face,  the  expression 
which  the  features  assume  Immediately  1 
before  death.— HI ppocral Ism,  hip-pok  '- 
rat-izm,  n,  The  doctrines  or  system  of 
Hippocrates. 

Ilippocrene,  hip'o-kren,  n.  [Gr.  horse- 
fountain.]  Fountain  on  Mount  Helicon, 
the  seat  of  the  Muses  in  Boeotia,  produced 
by  the  stamp  of  the  foot  of  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus;  source  of  poetic  inspiration. 

Hippoereplform,  hip-6-krep'i-form,  a. 
[Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  krepis,  a  shoe.]  Bot. 
horseshoe-shaped. 

Hippodrome,  hip'o-drOm,  n.  [Gr.  hippo- 
dromos— hippos,  a  horse,  dromos,  a  course] 
Anciently,  a  place  in  which  horseraces  and 
chariot-races  were  performed;  a  circus. 

Hip  pom-ill,  Hippogryph,  hip'6-grif,  n. 
[Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  gryps,  a  griffon] 
A  fabulous  monster,  half  horse  and  half 
griffon. 

Hippopathology,  hip'<3-pa-thol"o-ji,  n. 
[Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and  E.  pathology.]  The 
science  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Hlppophagy,  hip-pof'a-ji,  n.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  feeding  on  horse-flesh.— Hip- 
pophagist,  hip-pof'a-jist,  n.  One  who 
eats  horse-flesh.— Uippophagous,  hip- 
pofa-gus,  a.    Feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

Hippopotamus,  hip-6-pot'a-mus,  n.  pi. 
Hippopotamuses  or  Hippopotami, 
hip-6-pot'a-musez,  hip-o-pot'a-mi.  [Gr.  hip- 
pos, a  horse,  and  potamos,  a  river.]  A 
hoofed  quadruped  of  great  bulk  inhabiting 
lakes  and  rivers  in  Africa,  being  an  excel- 
lent swimmer  and  diver,  and  feeding  on 
herbage. 

Hippotherium,  hip-6-the'ri-um,  w.  [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.] 
An  extinct  quadruped  allied  to  the  horse. 

Hippurite,  hip'u-rit,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  horse, 
oura,  tail.]  The  name  of  certain  fossil 
bivalves  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous 
period.— Hippuritic,  hip'u-rit'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  abounding  in  hippurites. 
Hircine,  Hircinous,  her'sln,  her-si'nus, 
a.  [L.  hircinus,  from  hircus,  a  goat.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  goat ;  having 
a  strong,  rank  smell  like  a  goat;  goatish. 
Hire,  hlr,  v.t— hired,  hiring.  [A.Sax.  hyr- 
ian,  from  hyr,  hire;  Dan.  hyre,  to  hire, 
hyre,  wages,  Sw.  hyra,  G.  heuer,  hire.]  To 
procure  from  another  person  and  for  tem- 
porary use  at  a  certain  price  or  equivalent; 
to  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated  re- 
ward; to  grant  the  temporary  use  or  service 
of  for  compensation;  to  let:  in  this  sense 
usually  with  out,  and  often  reflexively.— 
n.  The  compensation  given  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  anything;  the  reward  or  re- 
compense paid  for  personal  service;  wages. 
—Hireling,  hir'ling,  n.  [A.Sax.  hyrehng.] 
One  who  is  hired  or  who  serves  for  wages; 
a  venal  or  mercenary  person.— a.  venal; 
mercenary.— Hirer,  hi'rer,  n.  One  that 
hires. 

Hirsute,  her-sut',  a.  [L.  hirsutus,  shaggy, 
from  hirtus,  hairy,  connected  with  horrid.  I 
Rough  with  hah-;  hairy;  shaggy.  — Hir- 
suteness,  her-sut'nes,  n. 
Hlr  undine,  hi-run'din,  a.  and  n.  [L.  j 
hirundo,  a  swallow.]  Swallow-like;  a  swal- 
low. 

Hts,  hiz.  pron.  [In  A.Sax.  the  genit.  sing. 
of  he,  he,  and  of  hit,  it.]  The  possessive 
case  singular  of  the  personal  pronoun  lu\ 
of  or  belonging  to  him;  formerly  also  used 
for  its. 

Hispid,  his'pid,  a.  [L.  hispidus,  rongh, 
hairy.  Hideous.]  Rough;  shaggy;  bristly; 
bot.  beset  with  stiff  bristles—  Hispidlty, 
bis-pid'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  hispid. - 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     mc,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abuue-the  Fr.  «. 
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Hot.  hav- 


Hlsiildiiloiis.  hi    pid  0  Ins.  a 

log  BDOrt  -<tlll   hs 

■IM,  his,  r  /'.    |  A  Sax.  Kytian,  <>  1>  frt 

imitative  of  sound.  |    To  make  u  aouud  like 

that  of  the  LetU  r  »,  In  contempt  or  dJ  ap 

ation;  to  omit  it  similar  sound:  said  ol 

ids,  of  water  thrown  on  hot  metal,  &c, 

vt    To  oondemn  by  biasing;  bo  expreaa 

disapproval  of  by  hissing     it.   The  sound 

made  by  propelling  the  breath  between  the 

t.  ii^'iu'  and  upper  teeth,  a*  in  pronouncing 

the  letter  $,  especially  as  expresslTe  <>f  dis 

approbation;   any  similar  sound.      Ills*- 

liigly,    hislng-ll,    ado.      With   a   hissing 

KOUlld. 

111*1.  hist,  tsoelam.  [Comp.  hush,  whist, 
D.m  Aj/«,  hush,  W.  ttust,  a  low  buzzing 
■ound.1  A  word  commanding  silence, 
livaleut  to  huah,  bo  silent. 

Illologeiiy,  his-toj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a 
tissue,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.)  The  for- 
mation and  development  of  the  organic 
tissues.  —  lltslogciictic,  his'to-je-net"ik, 
o.  Portaining  to  histogeuy.— Ulstogra- 
pliv.  his-tog'ra-fi,  n.  A  description  ol  the 
organic  tissues.— Histologic  Histolog- 
ical, bis-to  loj'ik,  his-to  loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  histology.  —  Histologically, 
his  to  loj'i-kal-li,  ade.  —  Hlstologlst,  his- 
fcol'o  jist,  ?i.  One  versed  in  histology. — 
Histology,  his-tol'o-ji,  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  and  its  various 
organs. —Histolysis,  his-tol'i-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
lysis,  solution.]  The  decay  and  dissolution 
of  organic  tissues.—  Hist  onoiiiy,  his-ton'- 
o-rai,  h.  [Gr.  nomos,  a  law.]  The  laws  of 
the  formation  of  tissues. 

History,  his'to-ri,  n.  [L.  historia,  a  history, 
from  Gr.  historia,  a  learning  by  inquiry, 
from  G.  histor,  knowing,  learned;  same 
root  as  E.  wis,  wit,  to  know.  Story  is  a 
short  form  of  this.]  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  deals  with  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world's  existence;  the 
study  or  investigation  of  the  past;  a  nar- 
rative or  account  of  an  event  or  series  of 
events  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  or  that  have 
marked  the  progress  or  existence  of  any 
community  or  institution;  a  verbal  relation 
of  facts  or  events;  a  narrative;  an  account 
of  things  that  exist;  a  description;  an  ac- 
count of  an  individual  person. — Histori- 
an, his-to'ri-an,  n.  A  writer  or  compiler 
of  history;  a  historical  writer. — Historic, 
Historical,  his-tor'ik,  his-tor'i-kal,  a.  [L. 
historicus.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
history;  containing  or  contained  in,  deduced 
from,  suitable  to,  representing,  &c,  history. 
—Historically,  his-torl-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  historic  manner.— Historify.t  Hlstor- 
lcise,  t  his-tor'i-fl,  his-tor'i-slz,  v.t.  To  re- 
cord or  narrate;  to  write  as  history. — His- 
torled.t  his'to-rid,  a.  Recorded  in  history. 
— Historiette,  his-to'ri-et",  n.  [Fr.]  A 
short  history  or  story;  a  tale;  a  novel. — 
Historiographer,  his-to'ri-og"ra-fer,  n. 
A  historian:  particularly,  a  professed  or 
official  historian.  —  Hlstoriographic, 
Historiographical,  his-to'ri-6-graf'ik, 
his-to'ri-o-graf"i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  histo- 
riography. —  Historiography,  his-to'ri- 
og"ra-fi,  n.  The  art  or  employment  of  a 
historian ;  the  writing  of  history. 

Histrionic,  Histrionical,  his-tri-on'ik, 
his-tri-on'i-kal,  a.  [L.  histrionicus,  from 
histrio,  an  actor;  same  root  as  Skr.  has, 
to  laugh  at.]  Pertaining  to  an  actor  or 
stage-player;  belonging  to  stage-playing; 
theatrical;  stagey;  feigned  for  purposes  of 
effect.— Histrlonict  his-tri-on'ik,  n.  A 
dramatic  performer.  —  Histrionically, 
his-tri-on'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  histrionic  man- 
ner.— Histrionics,  his-tri-on'iks,  n.  The 
art  of  theatrical  representation. — Histri- 
onlsiu,  Histrionicisni,  his'tri-on-izm, 
his-tri-on'i-sizm,  n.  Stage-playing;  theatri- 
cal or  artificial  manners  or  deportment. 

Hit,  hit,  v.t. — hit,  hitting.  [Same  as  Icel. 
hUta,  Dan.  hitte,  to  hit,  to  meet  with;  Sw. 
hitta,  to  strike,  to  touch;  same  root  as 
hunt,  Goth,  hinthan,  to  seize.]  To  strike  or 
touch  with  some  degree  of  force;  to  strike 
or  touch  (an  object  aimed  at);  not  to  miss; 
to  give  a  blow  to;  to  reach  or  attain  to  an 
object  desired;  to  light  upon;  to  get  hold 


of  or  c.vnio  at  (to  hit  i  llkanaaa);  to  Hint 
with;  to  be  oonformabli  t  ■>.  to  fit;  to  •free 
with  (to  lot  tht  public  tasti  |  /<>  hit  ojf, 
to  rsprsai  nt  or  describe  by  oharactei 
■trokw  of  iiitH  ri.  To  strife*;  to  Blast  or 
ooom  i"  ooutact;  to  olaah:  followad  by 
ist  or  on:  to  suooeed;  tostxikaoi  reaob 

tM   intruded   point;    to  ■grot;    suit;    fit. — 

fb  hit  m  oi  ii/hiii,  to  Ughl  on;  to  n 

timl,  as  by  aceideiil.  To  hit  nut,  to  Htrikc 
out  with  tlir  lists,  a.  Tim  act  of  OOS  Srho 
or  that  which  hits;  a  striking  of  a  mark; 
a  stroke  or  Mow;  a  lucky  chance  or  fortu- 
nate event;  a  successful  attempt:  an  ex- 
pnsjsioo  "'  n  mark  peculiarly  applicable.— 
Hitter,  Infer,  n.  One  who  hits. 
IllfCll,  liicli,   v.i.     [Comp.   I'rov.  K   hirk,  to 

hop  or  spring;  Q.  dial.  nUetsn,  to  limp;  Be. 

hotch,  to  move  by  jerks,  to  hobble;  l'rov  Iv 
huek,  to  shrug.]  To  move  by  jerks  or  with 
stops;  to  become  entangled;  to  be  caught 
or  hooked  (the  cord  hitched  on  a  branch); 
to  be  linked  or  yoked. — v.t.  To  fast' 
yoke;  to  make  fast;  to  hook;  to  raise  or 
pull  up;  to  raise  by  jerks  (to  hitch  up  one's 
trousers).— n.  A  catch;  an  impediment;  a 
break-down,  especially  of  a  casual  and 
temporary  nature;  a  heave  or  pull  up;  tem- 
porary help  or  assistance  (to  give  one  a 
nitch);  naut.  a  kind  of  knot  or  noose  in  a 
rope  for  fastening  it  to  an  object. 

II  It  her,  hiTH'er,  adv.  [A. Sax.  hider,  hither, 
Goth,  hidre,  Icel.  htthra,  hither,  from  stem 
of  he  with  comparative  suffix.]  To  this 
place;  here:  with  verbs  signifying  motion. 
—Hither  and  thither,  to  this  place  and  that. 
— a.  On  the  side  or  in  the  direction  toward 
the  person  speaking;  nearer;  correlative  of 
farther.  —  Hi tlici'inost,  hiTH'er-most,  a. 
Nearest  on  this  side.— Hitherto,  hiTH'er- 
to,  adv.  To  this  place;  to  this  time;  as  yet; 
until  now.  —  Hither  ward,  Hither- 
wards,  hiTH'er-werd,  hiTH'er-werdz,  adv. 
This  way;  toward  this  place. 

Hive,  hiv,  n.  [A.Sax.  hyf,  hyfe,  hyfi,  a 
hive ;  probably  of  same  root  as  L.  cupa, 
a  cup,  whence  E.  cup,  cupola,  goblet,  &c] 
A  box  or  kind  of  basket  for  the  reception 
and  habitation  of  a  swarm  of  honey-bees; 
the  bees  inhabiting  a  hive;  a  place  swarm- 
ing with  busy  occupants. — v.t.— hived,  hiv- 
ing. To  collect  into  a  hive;  to  cause  to 
enter  a  hive;  to  lay  up  in  store  for  future 
use.  —  v.i.  To  take  shelter  together;  to 
reside  in  a  collective  body. — Hive-bee, 
n.  A  bee  which  is  housed  in  a  hive;  a 
domestic  bee. 

Hives,  hlvz,  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  heave.~\  A 
disease  of  children,  in  which  there  is  an 
eruption  of  vesicles  over  the  body;  nettle- 
rash  or  chicken-pox;  also  croup. 

Ho,  Hoa,  ho,  ho'a,  exclam.  [Fr.  ho,  Icel. 
ho.]    A  cry  or  call  to  arrest  attention. 

Hoar,  hor,  a.  [A.Sax.  hdr,  hoary,  gray- 
haired;  Icel.  hdrr,  hoar,  hazra,  gray  hair, 
hoariness;  comp.  Sc.  haar,  a  whitish  mist.] 
White  (hoar-i rost) ;  gray  or  grayish-white); 
white  with  age;  hoary. — w.  Hoariness;  an- 
tiquity.— v.i.  To  become  mouldy  or  musty. 
—Hoar-frost,  n.  The  white  particles 
of  frozen  dew;  rime. — Hoariness,  ho'ri- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  hoary.— Hoary, 
ho'ri,  a.  White  or  gray  with  age;  hence, 
fig.  remote  in  time  past;  hot.  covered  with 
short,  dense,  grayish-white  hairs:  canescent. 
—Hoary-headed,  a.  Having  a  hoary 
head;  gray-headed. 

Hoard,  hord,  n.  [A.Sax.  hord-O.S&x.  and 
G.  hort,  Icel.  hodd,  Goth,  huzd,  hoard,  trea- 
sure; from  root  of  house,  and  of  L.  custos, 
a  guardian.]  A  store,  stock,  or  large  quan- 
tity of  anything  accumulated  or  laid  up; 
a  hidden  stock.— v.  t.  To  collect  and  lay  up 
in  a  hoard;  to  amass  and  deposit  in  secret: 
often  followed  by  up. — v.i.  To  collect  and 
form  a  hoard:  to  lay  up  store  of  money. — 
Hoarder,  hor'der,  n.    One  who  hoards. 

Hoarding,  hor'ding,  n.  [O.Fr.  horde,  a 
barrier.  Hurdle.]  A  timber  inclosure 
round  a  building  when  the  latter  is  in  the 
course  of  erection  or  undergoing  alteration 
or  repair. 

Hoarse,  hors,  o.  [A.Sax.  hds,  hoarse, 
husky  —  Icel.  hdss,  Dan.  hoes,  D.  heesch,  G. 
heiser,  hoarse:  the  r  is  intrusive.]    Having 


a     harsh,     I  a      iilun 

affected  iritb  .i  oold  nVioi  ou(  a  harsh, 
rough  cry  or  sound  Hoarsely,  hois'li, 
«'/>'      in    a   hoarse  niannei       lloni -«-n 

In  -i   i  n,     it      jimI     I         I  r    to    (.TOW 

hoarse      ll«»a rsencss.    bOi     m    .    H      Thu 
state  or  Quality  ol  being  bo  - 
Hoax,   hoU,   u.    prof  lotus.]    Soin.  tlnnc 
dona  (or  dec*  i>t  Ion  oi    oiooki  rj  ,    a 

I   oft    in   spoil  ;    a   pra 

'i'o  play  ■  trios  upon  for  sport  or  artthoul 
malloa.     Hoaxer,  bOk'ser,  n,    One  Uuu 

hoaxes. 

Hob,    hob,   ri.     [Same  as  hub;   comp 
Ixih,  a  heap;    hump  is  akin,   ami   KoOtuM   il 
a  compound.]    The  part  of  a  grate  or  fire- 
place on  which  things  are  placed  in  order 
to  be  kept  wai  m. 

Hobble,  hob'l,  v.i.  —  hobbled,  hobbling. 
From  or  connected  with  aop;  comp.  D, 
hobbeltn,  to  hobble,  to  stammer.)  To  walk 
lamely,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg;  to  limp; 
to  walk  awkwardly;  to  wabble  or  wobble; 
/(;/.  to  halt  or  move  irregularly  in  versili'-a- 
tion.— v.t.  To  hopple.  —  n.  A  halting  gait;  a 
difficulty;  a  scrape;  a  clog:  a 
llobbler,  nobler,  n.  One  that  In. 
— Hobbllngly,  hol/l ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
hobbling  manner, 

Hobbledehoy,  hob'1-de-hoi,  n.  [Of  uncer- 
tain origin.)  A  raw  gawky  youth  approach- 
ing manhood. 

Hobby,  hob'i,  n.  [Comp.  Fr.  hoberau,  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  hobe,  a  little  bird  of  prey.]  A 
small  but  strong-winged  British  falcon. 

Hobby,  Hobby-horse,  hob'i,  n.  fComp. 
D.  hoppe,  a  mare ;  Prov.  Sw.  and  Fi  is. 
hoppa;  akin  to  hop.)  A  strong  active  horse 
of  a  middle  size;  a  nag;  a  figure  of  a  horse 
on  which  boys  ride;  any  favourite  object, 
plan,  or  pursuit. 

Hobgoblin,  hob-gob'lin,  n.  [From  hob, 
formerly  a  rustic,  a  clown,  an  elf;  corruption 
of  Rob  in,  Robert.]  Agoblin;  an  elf ;  an  imp. 

Hobnail,  hob'nal,  n.  [Rob,  a  projection, 
and  nail.]  A  nail  with  a  thick  strong  bead 
used  for  shoeing  horses,  or  for  the  soles  of 
heavy  boots.— Hobnailed,  hob'nald,  a. 
Set  with  hobnails;  rough. 

Hobnob,  hob'nob,  v.i.  [Lit.,  have  or  not 
have,  drink  if  it  please  you— A.Sax.  habban, 
to  have,  and  nabban,  for  ne  habban,  not  to 
have.]  To  drink  familiarly ;  to  clink  glasses; 
to  be  boon  or  intimate  companions. 

Hoboy,  ho'boi.    Hautboy. 

nock,  hok,  n.  [A.Sax.  hdh,  the  heel;  Icel. 
hd,  D.  hak.]  The  joint  of  an  animal  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock;  in  man, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint. — Hock, 
Hockle,  hok'l,  v.t.  To  hamstring;  to 
hough. 

Hock,  hok,  n.  [G.  Hochheimer,  from  Hoch- 
heim,  in  Nassau,  where  it  is  produced.]  A 
light  sort  of  Rhenish  wine  which  is  either 
sparkling  or  still. 

Hockey,  hok'i,  n.  [From  hook.]  A  game 
at  ball  played  with  a  club  curved  at  the 
lower  end. 

Hocus,  holcus,  v.t.  —  hocussed,  hocussing. 
[The  hocus  of  hocus-pocus.]  To  impose 
upon;  to  cheat;  to  hoax;  to  stupefy  with 
drugged  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  cheating 
or  robbing;  to  drug  for  this  purpose.— 
Hocus-pocus,  ho'kus-po'kus,  n.  [An  in- 
vented word  imitative  of  Latin.]  A  juggler's 
trick;  trickery  used  by  conjurers.— v.t.  To 
cheat;  to  hocus  or  hoax. 

Hod,  hod,  n.  [Northern  English  for  hold.] 
A  kind  of  trough  for  carrying  mortar  and 
bricks  to  masons  and  bricklayers,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  borne  on  the  shoulder. 
—  Hodman,  hod'man,  n.  One  who  carries 
a  hod;  a  mason's  or  bricklayer's  labourer. 

Hodden  grey,  hod'n-gra,  n.  Coarse  wool- 
len fabric  of  gray  colour. 

Hodge,  hoj,  n.  Typical  agricultural  la- 
bourer, from  Roger. 

Hodge-podge,  Hotch-potch,  hoj'poj, 
hoch'poch,  n.  [Corruption  of  hotchpot.]  A 
mixed  mass;  a  medley  of  ingredients;  In 
Scotland,  a  thick  soup  of  vegetables  boiled 
with  beef  or  mutton  (in  this  sense  always 
hotch-potch). 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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llodogrnph,  hod'o  graf,  n.  [Gr.  hodoa,  a 
way,  graphein,  to  write. J  A  curve  whOM 
radius  vector  represents  in  every  position 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  velocity 
of  a  moving  particle  in  a  corresponding 
position. 

Hodometer,  ho-dom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  hodos, 
a  way,  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  length  of  way  travelled 
by  any  vehicle.  —  Hodoilietrlcal,  hod-o- 
ruet ,'ri  kal,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  hodometer. 

Hoc,  h5,  n.  [O.Fr.  hoe,  Fr.  houe,  from  the 
German;  O.H.G.  houwa,  G.  haue.  Hew.] 
An  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds  and 
loosening  the  earth  in  fields  and  gardens. — 
v.t. — Iwed,  hoeing.  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or 
clean  with  a  hoe.— v.i.  To  use  a  hoe. 

Hog,  hog,  n.  [W.  hwch,  Coru.  hoch,  Armor. 
houch,  hoch,  a  sow,  swine,  hog]  A  swine; 
a  pig,  or  any  animal  of  that  species;  a  cas- 
trated boar;  a  sheep  of  a  year  old;  a  brutal 
fellow;  one  who  is  mean  and  filthy.— Hog- 
bucked,  u.  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  hog 
or  sow.— Hoggery,  hog'er-i,  n.  A  place 
where  hogs  or  swine  are  kept;  hoggishness; 
brutishness.— Hogget,  hog'et,  n.  A  sheep 
two  years  old;  a  young  boar  of  the  second 
year.—  Hoggish,  hog'ish,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  hog;  brutish;  filthy.— Hog- 
gishly, hog'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  hoggish 
manner. — Hoggishness,  hog'ish-nes,  n. — 
Hogherd,  hog'herd,  n.  A  keeper  of  swine. 
—Hog-pen,  n.  A  hog-sty.— Hog-plum, 
n.  A  West  Indian  fruit  used  as  food  for 
hogs.— Hog's- back,  n.  Somethiug shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  hog;  a  ridge  of  a  hill 
having  this  shape. — Hog-skin,  n.  Leather 
made  of  the  skin  of  swine.— Hog's-lard, 
71.  The  fat  of  the  hog.— Hog-sty,  n.  A 
pen  or  inclosure  for  hogs.— Hog- wash,  n. 
The  refuse  of  a  kitchen  or  a  brewery,  or 
like  matter  given  to  swine;  swill. 

Hogmanay,  hog'ma-na,  n.  [Of  French 
origin,  and  same  as  Norman  hoguinani, 
O.Fr.  aguillanneuf,  a  cry  used  in  connec- 
tion with  New  Year's  gifts,  and  the  last 
day  of  December,  meaning  perhaps  '  to  the 
mistletoe  the  New  Year'.]  The  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Hogshead,  hogz'hed,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
D.  okshoofd,  Dan.  oxehoved,  the  measure 
called  a  hogshead,  and  lit.  ox's-head ;  pro- 
bably modified  from  some  term  of  quite 
other  meaning.]  A  measure  of  capacity 
containing  52£  gallons;  also,  a  large  cask 
of  indefinite  contents;  in  America  often  a 
cask  containing  from  100  to  140  gallons. 

Hoiden,  hoi'den,  n.  [O.D.  heyden,  a  hea- 
then, a  gypsy,  a  vagabond.  Heathen.]  A 
rude  bold  mant;  a  rude  bold  girl;  a  rustic 
romp.— v.i.  To  romp  rudely  or  indecently. 
— Hoidenhood,  hoi'den-hud,  n.  State  of 
being  a  hoiden.— Holdenish,  hoi'den-ish, 
a.  Like  or  appropriate  to  a  hoiden.  — 
Hoidcnlsm,  hoi'den-izm,  n.  The  char- 
acter or  manners  of  a  hoiden. 

Hoist,  hoist,  v.t.  [O.E.  hoise,  Sc.  heese  = 
D.  hijsschen,  hysen,  L.G.  hissen,  Dan.  heise, 
hisse,  to  hoist;  the  t  was  added  as  in 
against,  amongst.]  To  heave  or  raise;  es- 
pecially to  raise  by  means  of  block  and 
tackle. — n.  The  act  of  hoisting;  that  by 
which  anything  is  hoisted;  a  machine  for 
elevating  goods,  passengers,  &c,  in  a  ware- 
house, hotel,  and  the  like;  an  elevator. — 
pp.  Hoisted.    (Shak.) 

Hoity-toity,  hoi'ti-toi'ti.  An  exclamation 
denoting  surprise  or  disapprobation,  with 
some  degree  of  contempt:  equivalent  to 
pshaw!— a.  Elated;  flighty;  petulant. 

Holarctic,  hol-ark'tik,  a.  [Gr.  holos,  all, 
arktos,  the  north.]  Native  to  the  colder 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Holcns,  hol'kus,  n.  [L.  holcus,  a  kind  of 
grain,  Gr.  holkos.]  A  genus  of  soft,  hairy 
grasses  of  little  value,  but  one  of  them  is 
very  fragrant. 

Hold,  hold,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  held.  [A.Sax. 
healdan  =  Dan.  holde,  D.  houden,  Icel. 
halda,  Goth,  haldan,  G.  halten,  to  hold; 
hence  behold.]  To  have  or  grasp  in  the 
hand;  to  grasp  and  retain  (to  hold  a  sword, 
a  pen,  a  candle);  to  bear,  put,  or  keep  in  a 
certain  position  (to  hold  the  hands  up);  to 


consider;  to  regard  (I  /c//</  him  in  honour); 
to  account  (I  hold  it  true);  to  contain,  or 
to  have  capacity  to  receive  and  contain;  to 
retain  within  itself;  to  keep  from  running 
or  flowing  out;  to  keep  possession  of;  to 
maintain,  Uphold,  preserve;  not  to  lose;  to 
be  in  possession  of ;  to  possess,  occupy, 
own,  keep;  to  have  or  to  entertain  (to  hold 
enmity);  to  derive  or  deduce  title  to  (he 
held  lands  of  the  king);  to  stop,  restrain, 
withhold;  to  keep  fixed,  as  to  a  certain 
line  of  action;  to  bind  or  oblige  (to  hold 
one  to  his  promise);  to  keep  in  continuance 
or  practice  (to  hold,  intercourse);  to  prose- 
cute or  carry  on,  observe,  pursue  (a  course, 
an  argument) ;  to  celebrate,  solemnize, 
carry  out  (a  feast,  a  meeting);  to  occupy  or 
keep  employed;  to  engage  the  attention  of. 
—To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  occupied  so  as  to 
withdraw  from  something  else. — To  hold 
water  (fig.),  to  be  logically  sound  or  capable 
of  standing  investigation. — To  hold  in,  to 
guide  with  a  tight  rein;  hence,  to  restrain, 
check,  repress. — To  hold  off,  to  keep  off;  to 
keep  from  touching. — To  hold  out,  to  ex- 
tend; to  stretch  forth;  hence,  to  propose; 
to  offer. — To  hold  up,  to  raise;  to  keep  in 
an  erect  position;  to  sustain,  support,  up- 
hold; to  show,  exhibit,  put  prominently 
forward.— To  hold  one's  own,  to  keep  good 
one's  present  condition;  not  to  lose  ground. 
—  To  hold  one's  peace,  to  keep  silence. — To 
hold  the  plough,  to  guide  it  in  ploughing. — 
v.i.  To  take  or  keep  a  thing  in  one's  grasp; 
to  maintain  an  attachment;  to  continue 
firm;  not  to  give  way  or  break;  to  adhere; 
to  stand,  be  valid,  apply  (the  argument 
holds  good,  this  holds  true);  to  stand  one's 
ground:  generally  with  out  (the  garrison 
held  out);  to  refrain;  to  be  dependent  on 
for  possessions,  to  derive  right  or  title: 
with  of,  sometimes  from;  to  stop,  stay,  or 
wait;  to  cease  or  give  over:  chiefly  in  the 
imperative.  —  To  hold  forth,  to  speak  in 
public. — To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance; 
to  avoid  connection.— To  hold  on,  to  con- 
tinue; to  keep  fast  hold;  to  cling;  to  proceed 
in  a  course. — To  hold  to,  to  cling  or  cleave 
to;  to  adhere. — To  hold  with,  to  side  with; 
to  stand  up  for. — To  hold  together,  not  to 
separate;  to  remain  in  union. — Hold  on! 
hold  hard!  stop;  cease. — n.  A  grasp,  gripe, 
clutch  (often  in  to  take  hold,  to  lay  hold); 
fig.  mental  grasp;  grasp  on  or  influence 
working  on  the  mind;  something  which 
may  be  seized  for  support;  power  of  keep- 
ing; authority  to  seize  or  keep;  claim;  a 
place  of  confinement;  a  position  of  strength, 
a  keep,  stronghold;  the  whole  interior  cavity 
of  a  ship  between  the  bottom  and  deck  or 
lowest  deck  (in  this  sense  seems  modified 
from  D.  hoi,  a  hole,  a  ship's  hold).  — 
Holder,  hol'der,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
holds;  a  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a 
promissory  note. — Holdfast,  hold'fast,  n. 
Something  used  to  secure  and  hold  in  place 
something  else.— Holding,  hol'ding,  n.  A 
tenure;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior;  that 
which  holds,  binds,  or  influences. 

Hole,  hoi,  n.  [A.Sax.  hoi,  hollow,  hole; 
D.  hoi,  Icel.  hoi,  hola,  a  hollow,  a  cavity; 
G.  hohl,  hollow;  of  same  root  as  A.Sax. 
helan,  to  cover,  whence  hell;  or  as  Gr. 
koilos,  hollow.]  A  hollow  place  or  cavity 
in  any  solid  body;  a  perforation,  orifice, 
aperture,  pit,  rent,  fissure,  crevice,  &c;  the 
excavated  habitation  of  certain  wild  beasts; 
a  mean  habitation;  a  wretched  abode.—1 
v.i. — holed,  holing.  To  go  into  a  hole. — 
v.t.  To  make  a  hole  or  holes  in;  to  drive 
into  a  hole;  mining,  to  undercut  a  coal- 
seam.—  Hole-and-corner,  a.  Clandes- 
tine; underhand. 

Holethnos,  hol-eth'nos,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  en- 
tire, whole,  and  ethnos,  nation.]  A  primi- 
tive stock  or  race  of  people  not  yet  divided 
into  separate  tribes  or  branches.  — Holeth- 
ntc,  hol-eth'nik,  a-  Pertaining  to  a  hol- 
ethnos. 

Holiday,   Holily,   Holiness.     Under 

Holy 

Holla,  Hollo,  Holloa,  hol-la',  hol-15'. 
[Fr.  hold — ho!  ho!  and  la,  there.]  An  ex- 
clamation to  some  one  at  a  distance,  in 
order  to  call  attention  or  in  answer  to  one 
that  hails. — v.i.  To  call,  shout,  or  cry  aloud. 


Holland,  hol'and,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  linen 
originally  manufactured  in  Holland;  aluo 
a  coatHer  linen  fabric  used  for  covering 
furniture,  carpets,  &c—  Hollander,  hol- 
an-dcr,  71.  A  native  of  Holland.-  Hol- 
land.*, hol'andz,  n.  A  sort  of  gin  imported 
from  Holland. 

Hollow,  hoi '6,  a.  [A.Sax.  holg,  holh,  a 
hollow  space,  from  hoi,  a  hole.  HOLE,] 
Containing  an  empty  space  within;  having 
a  vacant  space  within;  not  solid;  concave; 
sunken  (eye,  cheek);  sounding  as  if  rever- 
berated from  a  cavity;  deep  or  low;  not 
sincere  or  faithful;  false;  deceitful.— 71.  A 
depression  or  excavation  below  the  general 
level  or  in  the  substance  of  anything;  a 
cavity. — v.t.  To  make  a  hollow  or  cavity  in; 
to  excavate.—  adv.  Utterly;  completely  (iii 
certain  phrases,  as  he  beat  him  hollow).— 
Hollow-eyed,  a.  Having  sunken  eyes.— 
Hollow-hearted,  a.  Insincere;  deceit- 
ful;* not  true.— Hollowly,  hol'o-li,  adv.  In 
a  hollow  manner.— Hollowness,  hol'O- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hollow. 
— Hollow-square,  n.  A  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  middle.  —  Hollow- 
toned,  a.  Having  a  sound  as  if  coming 
from  a  cavity;  deep-toned.  —  Hollow- 
ware,  n.  A  trade  name  for  such  iron 
articles  as  cauldrons,  kettles,  saucepans, 
coffee-mills,  &c. 

Holly,  Holly-tree,  hol'i,  n.  [O.E.  holin, 
A.Sax.  holegn,  holen,  holly,  allied  to  W. 
celyn,  Gael,  cuilionn,  holly.]  An  evergreen 
tree  or  shrub  with  indented  thorny  leaves, 
and  which  produces  clusters  of  beautiful 
red  berries;  also  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  holm-oak,  an  evergreen  oak.—  Knee- 
holly,  butcher's-broom, 

Hollyhock,  hol'i-hok,  n.  [Lit.  holy  hock— 
hock  being  A.Sax.  hoc,  W.  hocys,  mallow: 
so  called  because  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land.]  A  tall  single -stemmed  biennial 
plant  of  the  mallow  family,  a  frequent 
ornament  of  gardens. 

Holm,  holm  or  hom,  71.  [A.Sax.,  L.G.,  G., 
and  Dan.  holm,  a  small  island  in  a  river; 
Sw.  holme,  Icel.  hdlmr,  an  island.]  A  river 
island;  a  low  flat  tract  of  rich  land  by  the 
side  of  a  river. 

Holm-oak,  holm  or  hom,  71.  [Lit.  holly- 
oak,  holm  being  from  A.Sax.  holen,  holly, 
the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  holly. 
Holly.]    The  evergreeu  oak. 

Holoblast,  hol'o-blast,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
and  blastos,  a  bud  or  germ.]  Zool.  an  ovum 
consisting  entirely  of  germinal  matter. 
Meroblast.  —  Holoblastic,  hol'o-blas- 
tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  holoblast;  of  fer- 
tilized ova  from  which  the  embryo  is  formed 
by  complete  division  or  cleavage. 

Holocaust,  hol'o-kast,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
and  kaustos,  burned.]  A  burnt  sacrifice  or 
offering  the  whole  of  which  was  consumed 
by  fire;  a  great  slaughter  or  sacrifice  of  life. 

Holograph,  hol'o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
and  graphein,  to  write.]  Any  document,  as 
a  letter,  deed,  &c,  wholly  written  by  the 
person  from  whom  it  bears  to  proceed. 
Used  also  as  an  adj.  —  Holographic, 
Holographlcal,  hol-o-graf 'ik,  hol-o-graf- 
i-kal,  a.  Being  holograph;  written  by  the 
grantor  or  testator  himself. 

Holometabollc,  horo-met-a-bol"ik,  o. 
[Gr.  holos,  entire,  metabole,  change.]  Ap- 
plied to  insects  which  undergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis. 

Holophotal,  hol-o-fo'tal,  a.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  phos,  photos,  light.]  Optics,  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  light  in  one  unbroken 
mass  without  perceptible  loss. 

Holoptychlus,  hol-op-tik'i-us,  n.  [Gr. 
holos,  entire,  and  ptyche,  a  wrinkle.]  A 
fossil  ganoid  fish  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
with  wrinkled  bony  scales. 

Holostome,  hol'o-stom,  n.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  One  of  the 
gasteropodous  molluscs  in  which  the  aper- 
ture of  the  shell  is  rounded  or  entire. 

Holothure,  Holothurian,  hol'o  thur, 
hol-o-thu'ri-an,  n.  [Gr.  holothourion,  a  sea 
animal;  origin  doubtful.]  One  of  the 
sea-cucumbers  or  sea-slugs,   an   order  of 
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asbinoderms,  of  whioh  the  btohe  di  mer  or 

trepang  la  an  example. 

lolp    Hoi  pen,   holp,  lu'i  ]>n,  antiquated 

prat  and  pp.  o!  ftelp. 

{•later,  hoTster,  a.    [I>.  holster,  a  pistol 

\  s,i\     hoolster,   a   cover,   a   recess; 

ulster,  Dan.  hylattr,  a  ease;  root  Been 

Sax   Ar/,i(/,  to  cover,  whence  also  Ml  | 

kthern  ease  for  a  pistol,  oarried  l>y  a 

nan  at    l  ha  forepart   of   Ins  saddle. 

Holstcred,  hoTsterd,  a.  Bearing  holsters. 

lolt.  bOlt,  >i.  [A. Sax..  Icel..  and  L.G.  holt, 
grove,  wood;  1>  hout,  G.  holz,  wood,  timber; 
oog>  Gael,  and  Ir.  coil,  coille,  pi.  coillie, 
wood;  W  '•'/'.  shelter.]  A  wood  or  wood- 
land, a  grove;  a  plantation. 
loll,  holt,  ii.  [Corrupted  for  hold.]  A 
place  of  security;  a  burrow. 
Holus-bolus,  luVlus-bo'lus,  «cir.  [From 
wh^Ie.  and  bolus,  a  pill.l  All  at  a  gulp; 
altogether;  all  at  once.    (Vulgar.) 

Holy,  ho'li,  a.  [A. Sax.  hdlig,  holy,  from 
hat,  whole;  similarly  D.  and  G.  heilig, 
lcel  heilagr,  Dan.  heilig,  holy;  akin  hale, 
hint,  hallow,  whole,  &c,  same  root  also  in 
Gr.  kalos,  beautiful.]  Free  from  sin  and 
sinful  affections;  pure  in  heart;  pious; 
godly;  hallowed;  consecrated  or  set  apart 
to  l  sacred  use;  having  a  sacred  character. 
Holiday.  Holy  day,  hol'i-da,  n.  A 
consecrated  day;  a  religious  anniversary;  an 
occasion  of  joy  aud  gaiety;  a  day,  or  a  num- 
ber of  days,  of  exemption  from  labour. — a. 
Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  holiday;  cheer- 
ful; Joyous. — Ilolily,  ho'li-li,  adv.  In  a 
holy  manner.  —  Holiness,  ho'li-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  holy  or  sinless; 
sanctity;  godliness;  sacredness;  his  holi- 
ness, a  title  of  the  pope.—  Holy  of  holies,  the 
innermost  apartment  of  the  Jewish  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  where  the  ark  was  kept. — 
Wuli/  Ghost  or  Holy  Spii-it,  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. — 
Holy  Office,  the  Inquisition. — Holy  Thws- 
day.  Ascension  Day;  also  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week  (so  also  Holy  Saturday). — Holy  water, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  salted  water 
consecrated  by  the  priest,  and  used  in  vari- 
ous rites  and  ceremonies. — Holy' week,  the 
week  before  Easter  (the  last  week  of  Lent). 
—  Holy  Writ,  the  sacred  Scriptures.  — 
Holy  •  grass,  n.  An  odoriferous  grass 
strewed  before  the  doors  of  churches  on 
festival  days.— Holy  -  stone,  n.  A  soft 
sandstone  used  by  seamen  for  cleaning  the 
decks  of  ships. — v.t.  To  scrub  with  holy- 
stone. 

Homage,  hom'aj,  n.  [Fr.  hommage,  O.Fr. 
homenage,  L.L.  homiuaticum,  homage,  from 
L.  homo,  homiiiis,  a  man,  in  late  times 
a  vassal.  Human.]  Acknowledgment  of 
vassalage  made  by  a  feudal  tenant  to  his 
lord  on  receiving  investiture  of  a  fee ; 
hence,  obeisance;  respect  paid  by  external 
action;  reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  reverential  worship;  devout  affec- 
tion.— v.t.  To  pay  homage  to.— Homage- 
able,  hom'aj-a-bl,  a.  Bound  to  pay  hom- 
age.—Homager,  hom'aj-er,  n.  One  who 
does  or  is  bound  to  do  homage. 

Home,  h5m,  n.  [A.Sax.  ham,  home,  house, 
dwelling  =  L.G.  and  Fris.  ham,  D.  and 
G.  heim,  Icel.  heimr,  Goth,  haims,  abode, 
village,  &c. ;  cog.  Gr.  home,  a  village, 
keimai,  I  rest ;  probably  L.  quies,  quiet, 
&c]  One's  own  abode  or  dwelling;  the 
abode  of  the  family  or  household  of  which 
one  forms  a  member;  abiding  place;  one's 
own  country;  the  seat  (the  home  of  war); 
an  institute  or  establishment  affording  to 
the  homeless,  sick,  or  destitute  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  (a  sailors'  home,  an  orphans' 
home,  &c.).—  At  home,  in  or  about  one's  own 
house  or  abode;  in  one's  own  country. — At 
home  in  or  on  a  subject,  conversant,  famil- 
iar, thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  —  To 
make  one's  self  at  home,  to  conduct  one's 
felf  in  another's  house  as  unrestrainedly  as 
if  at  home.— a.  Connected  with  one's  home; 
domestic:  often  opposed  to  foreign.—  Home 
farin,  home  park,  &c,  the  farm,  park,  &o, 
adjoining  a  mansion-house  or  residence  of 
a  lauded  proprietor.— adv.  To  one's  home 
or  one's  native  country:  often  opposed  to 
abroad;  to  one's  self;  to  the  point;  to  the 


mark  aimed    at;    so  as   to  produce  an    in 

tended  i  it. .  i  .  effectively;  thoroughly  (to 
■trike  home)  llomchorii,  boavborn,  a 
Native;  natural;  domeetio;  Dot  foreign 
Homebred,  hom  incd,  a  Bred  at  home; 
originating  at  home;  not  foreign;  ool 
polished  by  travel  Home-brewed,  a, 
Brewed  at  home  n.  Beer,  ale,  or  the  [ike 
brewed  at  home,  Home-circle,  n,  The 
memberi  or  close  tntlmatea  of  a  household 
—Home-department,  a.  Thatdepari 
ment  of  the  British  government  In  whioh 

the  interior  affair!  of  the  country  are  rSgU 

lated.    Home-grow  ii,  (i    Grown  in  one'i 

ovrn  garden  or  country;  not  imported.— 
Homeless,  homles,  a.  Destitute  of  a 
home.  -  HomelessiiesH,  hom'les  nes,  n, 
The  state  of  being  homeless,  llomellly, 
hom'li-li,  adv.  In  a  homely  manner.  — 
Homeliness,  hGm'li-nes,  a.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  homely.  — Homely,  hom'- 
li,  a.  Pertaining  to  home;  domestic  J;  of 
plain  features;  not  handsome;  like  that 
which  is  made  for  common  domestic  use ; 
plain;  coarse;  not  fine  or  elegant.— Home- 
made, a.  Made  at  home;  of  domestic 
manufacture.  —  Home- olllce,  n.  The 
office  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  British 
home  department  are  transacted. — Home- 
rule,  n.  Self-government  for  a  detached 
part  of  a  country;  especially  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1921.— 
Home-rnler,  n.  One  who  maintains 
the  doctrines  of  home-rule.  —  Home- 
secretary,  n.  The  secretary  of  state  for 
the  British  home-department.  — Home- 
sick, a.  Ill  from  being  absent  from  home; 
affected  with  home-sickness.  —  Home- 
sickness, n.  Intense  and  uncontrolled 
grief  at  a  separation  from  one's  home  or 
native  land;  nostalgia;  longing  for  home. 
—Homespun,  hom'spun,  a.  Spun  or 
wrought  at  home ;  hence,  plain ;  coarse ; 
homely.— n.  Cloth  made  at  home.— Home- 
stead, hom'sted,  n.  A  house  or  mansion 
with  the  grounds  and  buildings  immedi- 
ately contiguous;  a  home-Homeward, 
Homewards,  hom'werd,  hom'werdz,  adv. 
Toward  home;  toward  one's  abode  or  native 
country.  —  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of 
home.— Homeward-bound,  a.  Bound 
or  destined  for  home;  returning  from  a 
foreign  country. — Homing,  hom'ing,  a. 
Coming  home:  a  term  applied  to  birds, 
such  as  the  carrier-pigeons,  that  have  the 
faculty  of  returning  home  from  great  dis- 
tances. 

Homeopathy.    Homeopathy. 

Homer,  ho'mer,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew 
measure  equivalent  to  about  75  gallons  or 
to  11  bushels. 

Homeric,  ho-mer'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  Greece;  resem- 
bling Homer's  verse  or  style. 

Homicide,  hom'i-sld,  n.  [L.  homicidium, 
the  crime,  homicida,  the  perpetrator— homo, 
man,  and  cozdo,  to  strike,  to  kill.]  The 
killing  of  one  man  or  human  being  by 
by  another;  a  person  who  kills  another;  a 
manslayer.— Homicidal,  hom-i-sl'dal,  n. 
Pertaining  to  homicidal;  murderous. 

Homily,  hom'i-li,  n.  [Gr.  homilia,  inter- 
course or  converse,  instruction,  a  sermon, 
from  homilos,  a  throng — homos,  same  (cog. 
with  E.  same),  and  He,  a  throng.]  A  dis- 
course or  sermon  read  or  pronounced  to 
an  audience;  a  sermon;  a  serious  discourse. 
— Homiletlc,  Homiletical,  hom-i-let'- 
ik,  hom-i-let'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  homiletikos.]  Re- 
lating to  homilies  or  homiletics;  hortatory. 
— Homiletic  theology,  homiletics.— Homi- 
letics, hom-i-let'iks,  n.  The  art  of  preach- 
ing; that  branch  of  practical  theology  which 
treats  of  sermons  and  the  best  mode  of 
composing  and  delivering  them.— Homi- 
list,  hom'i-list,  n.  One  that  composes 
homilies;  a  preacher. 

Hominy,  hom'i-ni,  n.  [Amer. -Indian  auhu- 
minea,  parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and 
coarsely  ground,  prepared  for  food  by  being 
boiled  with  water.    [United  States.] 

Homocarpons,  ho-mo-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  same  (cog.  with  E.  same),  karpos, 
fruit.]  Bot.  having  all  the  fruits  of  the 
flower-head  alike. 


Homoceiilrle.  ho  iim>  hrii'tnk,  (i.  [Ol  SO 
mot,  same,  ktntron,  a  oentn  |  Having  the 
earns  oral  re;  i  onoentrlo. 

Homocerciil.  bo^mfj-ssr/kaj,  "     [Oi 
mos,  same,  k$rko*.  tall  I    lehthyol    having 
the  lobes  of  the  tail  diverging  ■ymtuetri 
oaily  from  the  backbone,  as  In  the  cod, 

heirin  ,  \.  II  i  i  i  Rot  i  i  <  1 1.  Iloiuo- 
cercy,  ho-mo-bcr'si,  u.  Tin  iteti  ol  being 
bomooeroaL 

llomocb rontons,  bO  mok'ro  mas,  s.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  ehrdma,  colour.]  Bot,  having 
all  the  florets  of  the  same  colour. 

Iloinoiloiii,  ho'ino  dout,  a,    [Gr   A 
same,  odtnu,  odontot,  tooth  |    Saving  teeth 
all  similar:  opposed  to  hettTOdont, 

llomodromoiis,    llomodromul,    bo- 

inod'ro-muH,  ho-mod'ro  inal,  a,  [Gr,  humus, 
same,  dromos,  a  race.]  Bot.  bavins  the 
spires  of  leaves  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

HoiiHroiiicrlc,  lloimromcrlcnl,  bo7- 

ine-o-mer"ik,  ho'me -6-mer"i-kal,  a.  [Gr. 
homoios,  like,  from  homos,  Bame,  and  merot, 
a  part.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
sameness  of  parts.-  Homuomorplioii  v 

ho'mc-o-mor"fus,  a.  [Gr.  inorphe,  form. I 
ISOMOKPUOU8. 

Homoeopathy,  ho-me-op'a-thi,  n.  [Gr. 
homoios,  like,  pathos,  feeling,  suffering.] 
The  system  of  medicine  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  drugs  have  the  power  of  curing 
morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  they 
have  the  power  to  excite  in  healthy  per- 
sons: opposed  to  heteropathy  or  allopathy. 
Homo opnthlc,  llomwopathh  ;il, 
h6'inc-o-path"ik,  ho'me-o-path"i-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  homoeopathy.  —  Hommo- 
pathically,  ho'me-o  iiath"i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  homoeopathic  manner. — Homo'opu- 
I bisf ,  ho-me-op'a-thist,  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises or  supports  homoeopathy. 

Iloimcozoic,  ho'me- o-zo"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
homoios,  similar,  zoe,  life.]  Inhabited  by 
similar  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Ilomogamous,  ho-mog'ajmus,  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot.  hay- 
ing all  the  florets  of  a  flower-head,  or  the 
florets  of  the  spikelets  in  grasses,  hermaph- 
rodite. —  Honiogamy,  ho-mog'a-mi,  n. 
The  state  of  being  homogamous. 

nomogangliate,  ho-mo-gang'gli-at,  a. 
[Gr.  homos,  same,  ganglion,  a  ganglion.] 
Anat.  having  the  nervous  ganglia  sym- 
metrically arrauged. 

Homogeneous,  Homogeneal,  ho-mo- 
je'ne-us,  ho-mo-je'ne-al,  a.  [Gr.  homogeuis 
— homos,  like,  and  genos,  kind;  root  gen, 
cog.  with  E.  kin.]  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature;  consisting  of  similar  parts,  or  of 
elements  of  the  like  nature:  opposite  of 
heterogeneous.— Homogeneity,  Homo- 
geneonsness,  ho'mo-je-ne"i-ti,  ho-mo- 
je'ne-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  homogeneous. 

Homogenesls,  ho-mo-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  genesis,  birth.]  Sameness  of 
origin;  reproduction  of  offspring  similar  to 
their  parents.  —  Homogenetic,  ho'mo- 
je-net"ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  homogenesis. 

Homograph,  ho'mo-graf,  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  grapho,  to  write.]  A  word  which 
has  exactly  the  same  form  as  another, 
though  of  a  different  origin  and  significa- 
tion; a  homonym— nomographic,  ho- 
mo-graf'ik,  a.    Relating  to  homographs. 

Homoionsian,  ho-moi-ou'si-an,  n.  [Gr. 
homoios,  similar,  and  ousia,  being.]  A  per- 
son holding  the  belief  that  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  not  the  same  with,  but  only  similar 
to,  that  of  the  Father.    Homoousian. 

Homolozoic,  ho'moi-o-zo"ik,  a.     Ho- 

MCEOZOIC. 

Homologate,  ho-mol'o-gat,  v.t.— homolo- 
gated, homologating.  [L.L.  homologo,  ho- 
mologatum,  from  Gr.  fwmos,  same,  and 
logos,  discourse,  from  lego,  to  speak.]  To 
approve;  to  express  approval  of  or  assent 
to;  to  ratify.— Homologation,  ho-mol'o- 
ga"shon,  n.    The  act  of  homologating. 

Homologous,  ho-mol'o-gus,  a.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  and  logos,  proportion.]  Having  the 
same  relative  position,  proportion,  or  struc- 
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ture;  corresponding  in  uae  or  genei  el  ohar 
acter;  of  similar  type.— Homologiie,  ho' 
mfl  log,  n.  That  which  is  homologous;  an 
organ  of  an  animal  homologous  with  an 
other  organ.— Homology,  ho-molo  ji,  11. 
The  quality  of  boiug  homologous;  corre- 
spondence in  character  or  relation;  same 
iuss  or  correspondence  in  organs  of  ani 
nials  as  regards  general  structure  and  type, 
thus  the  human  arm  correspouds  to  the 
tore  leg  of  a  quadruped  and  ilio  wing  of  a 
Mid,  Ilomologlcal,  ho-mo-loj'i-kal,  o. 
Pertaining  to  homology;  having  a  struc- 
tural affinity.— iiouiologlcnlly,  ho-mo- 
loj'i-kal-li,  adv.    Iu  a  homological  manner. 

Ilomonioi-phoiis,  Hoiuoiuorphlch 0 

mo-mor'fus,  ho  mo-mor'fik,  a.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  morpht,  shape.]  Having  the  same 
external  appearance  or  form. — Homo  • 
morphisui,  ho-md-mor'nzm,  n.  The 
condition  of  being  homomorphous. 

Homonym,  Homouyme,  ho'mo-nim, 
n.  [Gr.  homos,  same,  onoma,  name.]  A 
word  which  agrees  with  another  in  sound, 
and  perhaps  in  spelling,  but  differs  from  it 
in  signification;  a  homograph;  as  fair,  <i. 
and  fair,  n.  —  Hoilioiiymic,  llonio- 
uymical,  ho-mo-nim'ik,  ho-mo-nim'i-kal, 
a.  Relating  to  homonymy  or  to  homonyms.— 
Homonymous,  ho-mon'i-mus,  a.  Having 
the  same  sound  or  spelling. — Homonym- 
ous ly,  ho-inon'i-mus-ly,  adv.  In  a  homon- 
ymous mauner.— Homonymy,  ho-mon'i- 
mi,  n.  Sameness  of  name  with  a  difference 
of  meaning;  ambiguity;  equivocation. 

Homoouslan,  ho-mo-ou'si-an,  n.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  and  ousia,  being.]  A  person 
who  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  the  same,  in  opposition  to 
the  Homoiousians. 

Homopetalous,  ho-mo-pet'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  petalon,  a  petal.]  Bot.  having 
all  the  petals  or  florets  alike. 

Homophone,  ho'mo-fon,  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  phone,  sound.]  A  letter  or  character 
expressing  a  like  sound  with  another;  a 
word  having  the  same  sound  as  another;  a 
homonym.  —  HomophonoiiS,  ho-mof'o- 
nus,  a.  Of  like  sound;  agreeing  in  sound 
but  differing  in  sense.  —  Homophony, 
ho-mof'o-ni,  n.    Sameness  of  sound. 

Homoplasmy,  ho'nio-plas-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  plasso,  to  form.]  Biol,  re- 
semblance in  form  or  structure  with  differ- 
ence in  origin.— Homoplastic,  a.  Similar 
in  form  or  structure. 

Homopter,  ho-mop'ter,  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  pteron,  a  wing.]  A  hemipterous 
insect  with  wings  of  same  consistence 
throughout. 

Hoinostylous,  hom'o-stTTus,  n.  [Gr. 
homoios,  like,  style.]  Of  flowers  with  styles 
of  the  same  length. 

Homotaxis,  Homotaxy,  ho-mo-tak'sis, 
ho-mo-tak'si,  n.  [Gr.  homos,  same,  taxis, 
arrangement.]  Agreement  in  arrangement; 
geol. ,  agreement  in  the  arrangement  of  strata 
in  different  localities.  —  Homotaxial, 
ho-mo-tak'si-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  homotaxis. 

Homotonous,  ho-mot'o-nus,  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  same,  tonos,  tone.]  Of  the  same 
course  or  tenor;  applied  to  diseases. 

Hoinotropal,  Homotropous,  ho-mot'- 
ro-pal,  ho-mot'ro-pus,  a.  [Gr.  homos,  same, 
tropos,  turn,  direction.]  Bot.  directed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

Homotype,  h5'mo-tip,  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
same,  typos,  type.]  A  part  or  organ  of 
animal  corresponding  to  or  forming  a  repe- 
tition of  another  part  (as  on  the  right  and 
left  sides).— Honiotypal,  Homotypic, 
ho'mo-ti-pal,  ho-m5-tip'ik,  a.  Forming  a 
homotype. —  Homotypy,  ho-mot'i-pi,  n. 
The  existence  of  homotypes. 

Homnncule,  Homunculns,  ho-mung'- 
kul,  ho-mung'ku-his,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  homo, 
a  man.]    A  manikin ;  a  dwarf . 

Hone,  b5n,  n.  [A.Sax.  hdn,  Icel.  hein,  Sw. 
hen,  a  hone,  a  whetstone;  root  seen  in  Skr. 
co,  to  sharpen,  and  in  L.  conus,  a  hone.] 
A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpening 
instruments  that  require  a  fine  edge. — v.t. 
To  sharpen  on  a  hone. 


Honest,  on'eat,  a.  [O.Fr.  honutt  (Fr.  hon- 
nfte),  from  i'.  honutvs,  from  honor,  honoi, 

honour.  Honour.  |  Fair  in  dealing  with 
m  hers;  free  from  trickishness,  fraud,  or 
theft;  upright;  just;  equitable:  sincere, 
eandid,  or  unreserved;  honourable;  reput- 
able; chaste  or  virtuous;  pleasant-looking 
iu  features.— Honestly,  on'est-li,  adv.  In 
an  honest  mauner.— Honesty,  on'es-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  honest;  in- 
tegrity; uprightness;  fairness;  candour. 

Honey,  hun'i,  n.  [A.Sax.  hunig  =  D.  and 
(i.  honig,  Icel.  hunang,  honey.]  A  sweet, 
viscid  juice,  collected  from  flowers  by 
several  kinds  of  insects,  especially  bees ; 
fig.  sweetness  or  pleasantness;  as  a  word 
of  endearment,  sweet  one;  darling.  —  v.i. 
To  become  sweet;  to  become  complimen- 
tary or  fawning.— v.t.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  honey;  to  make  agreeable;  to  sweeten. 
—Honey-l»ee,  n.  A  bee  that  produces 
honey;  the  hive-bee.— Honey-comb,  n. 
The  waxy  structure  formed  by  bees  for  the 
reception  of  honey,  and  for  the  eggs  which 
produce  their  young.— Honey-combed, 
a.  Formed  like  a  honey-comb;  perforated 
with  orcontainingmany  cavities. — lloncy- 
dew,  n.  A  sweet  saccharine  substance 
found  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
plants  in  small  drops  like  dew;  a  kind  of 
tobacco  which  has  been  moistened  with 
molasses. —  Honeyed,  Honied,  hun'id, 
p.  and  a.  Covered  with  or  as  with  honey; 
hence,  sweet;  full  of  compliments  or  tender 
words.— Honeyedness,  hun'id-nes,  n.— 
Honeymoon,  hun'i-mon,  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage;  the  interval  spent 
by  a  newly-married  pair  before  settling 
down  in  a  home  of  their  own,— Honey- 
mouthed, Honey-tongued,  a.  Soft  or 
smooth  in  speech.— Honeysuckle,  hun'i- 
suk-1,  n.  [From  children  sucking  the  honey 
out  of  the  nectary.]  The  popular  name  for 
a  genus  of  upright  or  climbing  shrubs,  one 
species  of  which  is  a  well-known  British 
plant,  known  also  by  the  name  of  woodbine. 

Hong,  hong,  n.  [Chinese  hong,  hang.]  The 
Chinese  name  for  foreign  factories  or  mer- 
cantile houses. — Hong  merchants,  a  body 
of  eight  to  twelve  Chinese  merchants  at 
Canton,  who  once  had  the  sole  privilege 
of  trading  with  Europeans. 

Honour,  Honor,  on'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  honor, 
honeur,  Fr.  honneur,  from  L.  honor,  honos, 
honour,  whence,  honestus,  honest.]  Esteem 
paid  to  worth;  high  estimation;  reverence; 
veneration;  any  mark  of  respect  or  estima- 
tion by  words  or  actions;  dignity;  exalted 
rank  or  place ;  distinction ;  reputation ; 
good  name;  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right, 
just,  and  true;  scorn  of  meanness;  a  par- 
ticular virtue,  as  bravery  or  integrity  in 
men  and  chastity  in  females;  one  who  or 
that  which  is  a  source  of  glory  or  esteem; 
he  who  or  that  which  confers  dignity  (an 
honour  to  his  country);  title  or  privilege 
of  rank  or  birth;  one  of  the  highest  trump 
cards,  as  the  ace,  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
and,  in  bridge,  ten;  a  title  of  address  or 
respect  now  restricted,  except  among  the 
vulgar,  to  the  holders  of  certain  offices 
(e.g.  judges):  with  his,  your,  &c. ;  (pi.) 
civilities  paid,  as  at  an  entertainment; 
(pi.)  academic  and  university  distinction  or 
pre-eminence. — The  three  honours,  crown, 
sceptre,  ball.  —  Honours  of  war,  distinc- 
tions granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as 
of  marching  out  of  a  camp  or  intrench- 
ments  armed  and  with  colours  flying. — An 
affair  of  honour,  a  dispute  to  be  decided 
by  a  duel. — Word  of  honour,  a  verbal  pro- 
mise or  engagement  which  cannot  be  vio- 
lated without  disgrace.  —  Debt  of  honour, 
a  debt,  as  a  bet,  for  which  no  security  is 
required  or  given  except  that  implied  by 
honourable  dealing.  —  Maid  of  honour,  a 
lady  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  a  queen  in 
public. — v.t.  To  regard  or  treat  with  honour; 
to  revere;  to  respect;  to  reverence;  to  bestow 
honour  upon;  to  elevate  in  rank  or  station; 
to  exalt;  to  render  illustrious;  com.  to  ac- 
cept and  pay  when  due  (to  honour  a  bill  of 
exchange)  .—Hon  orarium ,  on-e-ra'ri-um, 
or  hon',  n.  [L.  honorarium  (donum,  gift).] 
A  fee  to  a  professional  gentleman  for  pro- 
fessional services.— Honorary,  on'er-a-ri, 
a.  [L.honorarius.]  Done  or  made  inhonour; 


Indicative  of  honour;  intended  merely  to 
eonter  honour  (an  honorary  degree);  pos- 
sessing a  title  or  post  without  performing 
services,  or  without  receiving  benefit  or 
reward  (an  honorary  secretary  or  treasurer). 
—Honorific,  on-er-if'ik,  a.  Conferring 
honour.  —  Honourable,  Honoriible, 
on'er-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  being  honoured; 
e  1  unable;  illustrious  or  noble;  actuated  by 
principles  of  honour;  conferring  honour; 
consistent  with  honour  or  reputation;  re- 
garded with  esteem:  accompanied  with 
marks  of  honour  or  testimonies  of  esteem; 
upright  and  laudable;  directed  to  a  just 
and  proper  end;  not  base;  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion applied  to  certain  members  of  noble 
families,  persons  in  high  position,  tic.,  right 
honourable  being  a  higher  grade.— Hon- 
ourableness,  on'er-a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
stateof  being  honourable.— Honourably, 
on'er-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  honourable  manner. 
— Honourer,  on'er-er,  n.  One  who  hon- 
ours.— Honourless,  on'er-les,  a.  Desti- 
tute of  honour;  not  honoured. 

Hood,  hud,  n.  [A.Sax.  hdd-D.  hoed,  G. 
hut,  a  hat;  allied  to  E.  heed;  G.  huten,  D. 
hoeden,  to  protect;  Skr.  chad,  to  cover.]  A 
soft  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  females 
and  children;  a  part  of  a  monk's  outer 
garment  with  which  he  covers  his  head; 
a  cowl;  a  similar  appendage  to  a  cloak  or 
overcoat;  an  ornamental  fold  at  the  back 
of  an  academic  gown;  a  covering  for  a 
hawk's  head  or  eyes,  used  in  falconry;  any- 
thing that  resembles  a  hood  in  form  or  use. 
— v.t.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl;  to  put  a 
hood  on;  to  cover  or  hide.— Hooded,  hud'- 
ed,  p.  and  a.  Covered  with  or  wearing  a 
hood;  bot.  cucullate;  resembling  a  hood  in 
shape. — Hooded  crow,  a  crow  of  a  grayish 
colour  with  a  black  head;  the  Royston  crow. 
— Hooded-snake,  the  cobra-de-capella. 
Hood  -  mould,  Hood-moulding,  n. 
A  dripstone.  —  Hoodwink,  hud'wingk, 
v.t.  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes;  to  blind- 
fold; to  deceive  by  external  appearances  or 
disguise;  to  impose  on. 

Hoof,  hof,  n.  pi.  Hoofs,  rarely  Hooves, 
hovz.  [A.Sax.  hdf,  Icel.  h6fr,  D.  hoef,  Dan. 
hov,  G.  huf,  a  hoof.]  The  horny  substance 
that  covers  the  feet  or  the  digits  of  the  feet 
of  certain  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
deer,  &c.  —  Hoof-bound,  a.  Farriery, 
having  a  dryness  and  contraction  of  the 
hoof,  which  occasions  pain  and  lameness.— 
Hoofed,  hoft,  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs.— 
Hoofless,  hbfles,  a.  Destitute  of  hoofs. 
— Hoof-mark,  n.  The  mark  or  trace  left 
by  a  hoof. 

Hook,  huk,  n.  [A.Sax.  h6c,  a  hook,  a 
crook  =  D.  hoek,  Icel.  haki,  G.  haken, 
O.H.G.  hako,  a  hook:  same  root  as  hang, 
hake,  hockey,  huckle-bone,  hackle.]  A  piece 
of  iron  or  other  metal  bent  into  a  curve 
for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  any- 
thing; any  similar  appliance;  a  curved 
instrument  for  cutting  grass  or  graiD ;  a 
sickle;  an  instrument  for  lopping;  a  small 
metallic  fastening  for  dresses  catching  in 
an  eye. — By  hook  or  by  crook,  by  some  means 
or  other. — On  one's  own  hook,  on  one's  own 
account  or  responsibility.  (Colloq.)—  v.t. 
To  catch  or  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks;  to 
bend  into  the  form  of  a  hook;  to  furnish 
with  hooks;  to  catch  by  artifice;  to  entrap. 
— v.i.  To  bend;  to  be  curving;  to  catch  into 
something.  —  Hook  -  beaked,  Hook- 
billed,  a.  Having  a  curved  beak  or  bill; 
curvirostral.— Hook-bill,  n.  The  curved 
beak  of  a  bird;  a  bill-hook  with  a  curved 
end.— Hooked,  huk'ed  or  hukt,  p.  and  a. 
Shaped  or  curved  like  a  hook.— Hooked- 
11  ess,  huk'ed-nes,  n.  A  state  of  being 
hooked;  incurvation.—  Hooker,  huk'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  hooks. — Hook- 
nose, n.  A  curved  nose.— Hook-nosed, 
a.    Having  a  curvated  or  aquiline  nose. 

Hookah,  ho'ka,  n.  [Ar.]  A  tobacco  pipe 
with  a  long  pliable  tube  and  water  vase  so 
constructed  that  the  smoke  passes  through 
the  water  before  being  inhaled. 

Hooker,  huk'er,  n.  [D.  hoeker,  hoekboot.'. 
An  Irish  fishing-smack. 

Hooligan,  ho'li-gan,  n.  [Irish  persona) 
name.]    A  street  rough  or  rowdy. 

Hoop,   hop,  n.      [A.Sax.   h6p,   Fris.   hop, 
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D.  hoep;  akin  hump  \  A  band  of  wood  or 
.1  used  to  confine  the  staves  of  casta, 
tubs,  fee  .  or  for  Other  similar  purposes;  a 
combination  of  circles  of  thin  whalebone 
or  other  elastic  material  used  to  expand 
the  skuts  of  ladies'  dresses;  a  fail  huiK'ale; 
a  crinoline  r  t.  To  bind  or  fasten  with 
hoops.  —  Hooper,  hb'per,  n.  One  who 
hoops. 

Hoop.  hOp,  1 1 .  [  Kr  houper,  to  whoop;  same 
as  whoop.]  To  whoop;  to  shout.-  11.  A 
•hout.-  Hooper,  ho'per.  11.  The  wild  swan, 
■o  called  from  its  cry  lloupllig-COimll, 
n.  A  contagious  ailment  common  in  child- 
hood, characterized  by  a  violent  convulsive 
cough,  returning  by  fit*,  and  consisting  of 
several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonorous 
inspiration  or  hoop. 

Hoopoe,  Hoopoo.  ho'pd,  ho*pb\  n.  [Fr. 
hui\.>r,  L.  upupa,  Or.  epops,  hoopoe:  names 
given  from  its  cry.)  A  beautiful  bird  with 
a  crest,  which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at 
pleasure,  found  in  Europe  ami  North 
Africa. 

Hoot,  hot,  v.i.  [From  the  sound;  comp.  Fr. 
fouter,  to  call,  to  cry.]  To  cry  out  or  shout 
in  contempt;  to  cry  as  an  owl.— v.t.  To 
utter  cries  or  shouts  in  contempt  of;  to 
utter  contemptuous  cries  or  shouts  at.— it. 
A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt;  the  cry  of  an 
owl. 

nop,  hop,  v.i.— hopped,  hopping.  [A. Sax. 
hoppian  =  Icel.  and  Sw.  hoppa,  D.  huppen, 
Q.  hiip/en,  to  hop;  akin  hobble,  hobby.)  To 
move  by  successive  leaps;  to  leap  or  spring 
on  one  foot;  to  skip,  as  birds;  to  limp;  to 
dance. — n.  A  leap  on  one  leg;  a  jump;  a 
spring;  a  dance  or  dancing  party  (colloq.). — 
Hopper,  hop'er,  n.  One  who  hops;  a 
wooden  trough  through  which  grain  passes 
into  a  mill,  so  named  from  its  moving  or 
shaking;  any  similar  contrivance;  a  boat 
having  a  compartment  with  a  movable 
bottom  to  convey  matter  dredged  up  and 
deposit  it  in  deep  water.— Hop-scotch, 
n.  A  children's  game  which  consists  in 
hopping  over  scores  or  scotches  on  the 
ground. 

Hop.  hop.  n.  [D.  hop,  hoppe,  G.  hopfen, 
hop.  J  A  climbing  plant  of  the  hemp  family, 
whose  female  flowers  are  used  to  flavour 
malt  liquors  and  make  them  keep.— v.t. — 
hopped,  hopping.  To  mix  hops  with.  — 
v.i.  To  pick  or  gather  hops.— Hopbine, 
hop'bln,  n.  The  climbing  or  twining  stem 
of  the  hop-plant.— Hopoast,  hop'ost,  n. 
An  oven  or  kiln  for  drying  hops.— Hop- 
picker,  n.  One  who  picks  or  gathers  hops. 
—Hop-pocket,  n.  A  coarse,  heavy  wrap- 
per for  containing  hops,  used  as  a  measure 
for  hops  =  li  to  2  cwt.— Hop-pole,  n.  A 
pole  or  stake  for  the  stem  of  the  hop-plant 
to  climb.— Hoppy,  hop'i,  a.  Abounding 
with  hops;  having  the  flavour  of  hops. 

Hope,  hop,  n.  [A.Sax.  hopa=T>.  hoop,  Sw. 
hopp,  Dan.  haab,  hope;  G.  hoffen,  to  hope; 
possibly  akin  to  L.  cupio,  to  desire.]  A 
desire  of  some  good,  accompanied  with  at 
least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it, 
or  a  belief  that  it  is  obtainable;  expecta- 
tion of  something  desirable;  confidence  in 
a  future  event;  trust;  that  which  gives 
hope;  one  in  whom  trust  or  confidence  is 
placed;  the  object  of  hope;  the  thing  hoped 
for.  —Forlorn  hope.  XJnder  Forlorn. — 
v.i. — hoped,  hoping.  [A.  Sax.  hopian.  D. 
hopen,  to  hope.]  To  entertain  or  indulge 
hope;  to  have  confidence;  to  trust. — v.t.  To 
entertain  hope  for;  to  desire  with  expecta- 
tion.—Hopeful,  hop'ful,  a.  Full  of  or 
entertaining  hope;  having  qualities  which 
excite  hope;  promising. — n.  A  boy  or  young 
man,  the  hope  of  his  parents:  often  with 
the  epithet  young,  and  used  sarcastically.— 
Hopefully,  hop'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  hopeful 
manner.— Hopefulness,  hop'ful-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  hopeful,  or  of 
furnishing  ground  for  hope.— Hopeless, 
hoplee,  a.  Destitute  of  hope;  giving  no 
ground  of  hope.— Hopelessly,  hSples-li, 
adv.  In  a  hopeless  manner.— Hopeless- 
ness, hor/les-nes,  n.— Hoper,  ho'per,  n. 
One  that  hopes.  —  Hopingly,  hd'ping-li, 
adv.    With  hope;  hopefully. 

Hopllte,  hopllt,  n.     [Gr.  hoplites,  from  J 
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Hopper       Cnder  Hop. 

Hopple  hop'l.  p  /  [  From  hop,  to  leap;  also 
111  form  hobblt  I  To  tie  t  Ik  fo  I  of  (a  horse) 
near  together  bo  prevent  1- aping  or  run- 
ning; to  hobble     n    a  fettej  foi  the  lep 

of  grazing  horses  or  other  animals. 

Horary.  Iloral.  ho'ran.  h.-'ial.  a,  [L 
hora,  an   hour  ]     Pertaining  to   the   hours; 

occurring  onee  en  hour;  hourly.  Horn', 
ho're,  n.  A  book  01  deu.tioiis  for  fixed 
hours. 

Horn ri :tii  ho-ra'shan,  a.  Relating  to  or 
resembling  the  Latin  poet  Horace  (Horatius) 
or  his  poetry. 

Horde,  hord,  n.    [Fr.   horde,  from  Turk. 

and    Pet.    <')(/(/,    court,   camp,    horde.)      A 

tribe,    clan,    or   race   of   Asiatic  or  other 

nomads;  a  wandering  tribe;  hence,  a  gang; 

H  migratory  crew;  rabble.— v.t.  To  live  in 

hordes;  to  huddle  together. 
Hordeolum,  hor-de'o-lutn,  n.     [Dim.  of 

L.  hordeum,  grain  of  barley.]    A  stye  on 

the  eyelid. 

HorellOlllld,  hor'hound,  a.  [A.Sax.  hdra- 
hune  —  hdr,  hoar,  and  hune,  the  generic 
name  of  these  plants.]  The  popular  name 
of  several  European  plants  of  the  mint 
family,  one  of  which,  white  horehound, 
has  an  aromatic  smell  and  bitter  taste, 
and  has  been  much  in  use  for  coughs  and 
asthma.    Written  also  Hoarhound. 

Horizon,  ho-ri'zon,  n.  [Gr.  horizon,  from 
horizo,  to  bound,  from  horos,  a  limit ;  lit. 
that  which  bounds.]  The  circle  which 
bounds  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
visible  to  a  spectator  from  a  given  point; 
the  apparent  junction  of  the  earth  and 
sky:  called  the  visible  or  apparent  horizon; 
an  imaginary  great  circle,  parallel  to  this, 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth:  called  the  celestial  horizon. — 
On  the  same  horizon,  geol.  said  of  fossils  or 
strata  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age. 
—Horizontal,  hor-i-zon'tal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  horizon;  on  the  same  or  a  pa- 
rallel plane  with  the  horizon;  on  a  level; 
measured  or  contained  in  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  (horizontal  distance).— Horizon- 
tal ity,  hor'i-zon-tal"li-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  horizontal.— Horizontally,  hor-i- 
zon'tal-li,  adv.  In  a  horizontal  direction  or 
position. 

Hormone,  horimSn,  n.  [Gr.  hormao,  I 
excite.]  An  internal  secretion  that  stimu- 
lates the  activity  of  a  digestive  gland. 
Horn,  horn,  n.  [A.Sax.  horn,  a  horn,  a 
trumpet  =  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  andG.  horn,  D. 
horen,  Goth,  haurn;  cog.  W.  and  Armor. 
corn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  keras — horn.  Hornet 
is  a  derivative,  and  hart  is  akin.]  A  hard 
projecting  appendage  growing  on  the  heads 
of  certain  animals,  and  particularly  on 
cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds;  the  material  of 
which  such  horns  are  composed;  a  wind- 
instrument  of  music,  originally  made  of 
horn;  a  drinking-cup  of  horn;  a  utensil  for 
holding  powder  for  immediate  use,  origin- 
ally made  of  horn;  a  powder-flask;  some- 
thing similar  to  a  horn;  the  feeler  of  an 
insect,  snail,  &c;  an  extremity  of  the  moon 
when  waxing  or  waning. — Put  to  the  horn, 
to  outlaw  by  three  blasts  on  a  horn  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  for  refusal  to  answer  sum- 
mons (in  Scots  law). — To  draio  in  the  horns, 
to  repress  one's  ardour,  or  to  restrain  pride, 
in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  snail  with- 
drawing its  feelers  when  startled.— Horn- 
beam, horn'bem,  n.  A  small  bushy  tree 
of  the  oak  family,  with  a  hard  white  wood. 
—Horn-beast,  n.  An  animal  with  horns. 
(Shak. )— Horn  bill,  horn'bil,  n.  A  name 
of  certain  birds  with  very  large  bills  sur- 
mounted by  an  extraordinary  horny  pro- 
tuberance.—Hornblende,  horn'blend,  n. 
[G.  horn,  horn,  and  blende,  blende  (from 
blenden,  to  dazzle),  from  its  horny  and 
glittering  appearance.]  A  dark  green  or 
black  lustrous  mineral  of  several  varieties, 
an  important  constituent  of  several  rocks. 
— Hornblendic,  horn-blen'dik,  a.  Con- 
taining hornblende;  resembling  hornblende. 
—Horn-blower,  n.  One  that  blows  a 
horn.— Hornbook,  horn'buk,  n.  In  former 
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101,      Horned,   bomd,   a       Ell 
horns  or  projections  resembling  them  (the 
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n.     A  South  American  grallatorlal  bird, 
with  a  long,  slender,  movable  horn  pro ji 
from   lis  forehead.— Horner,  hor'ner,  n. 
One  who  works  ordeals  in  born;  one  who 
blows  a  horn.  -  llorn-llsli,  lloni-plltr, 

r.  The  garfish  or  see-needle.  Hornless, 
hornles,  a.  Having  no  horns.  Horn- 
mad, a.  Outrageous;  stark  mad:  In  allusion 
to  a  mad  bull.       Horn-owl,    Horned- 

•WL  »'■  (>ne  of  those  owls  that  ha\ 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head  Hornpipe 
horn'plp,  n.  A  musical  instrument  formerly 
popular  in  Wales;  a  lively  dance  tune;  a 
sprightly  dance,  usually  jierformed  by  one 
person.  — Hornslone,  horn 'stun,  n.  A 
siliceous  stone,  a  variety  of  quartz.  — 
Horn  work,  horn'werk,  n.  Fort,  a  work 
with  one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the 
glacis,  which  front  consists  of  two  demi- 
bastions  connected  by  a  curtain.— Horn y, 
hor'ui,  a.  Consisting  or  composed  of  horn; 
resembling  horn  in  appearance  or  composi- 
tion; exhibiting  hardened  skin  or  callosities 
(a  horny  fist);  having  horns. 

Hornet,  hor'net,  n.  [A.Sax.  hyrnst,  from 
horn,  a  horn,  from  its  antennae  or  horns, 
or  because  its  buzzing  is  compared  to  the 
blowing  of  a  horn;  G.  horniss,  a  hornet.] 
The  largest  species  of  wasp  found  in  Britain, 
the  sting  of  which  is  very  painful;  hence, 
any  one  who  gives  particular  annoyance. 

Horogrnphy,  bo-rog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  hora, 
hour,  and  yrapho,  to  write.]  An  account 
of  the  art  of  constructing  instruments  for 
showing  the  hours;  horology, — Horologe, 
ho'ro-loj,  n.  [Fr.  horologe,  L.  horologiunt, 
Gr.  horologion — hora,  hour,  and  lego,  to 
tell.]  A  piece  of  mechanism  for  indicating 
the  hours  of  the  day;  a  time-piece  of  any 
kind.— Horologer,  Horoioglst,  ho-rol'- 
o-jer,  ho-rol'o-jist,  n.  A  maker  or  vender 
of  clocks  and  watches;  one  versed  in  or 
who  writes  on  horology.  —  Horologic, 
Horological,  ho-ro-loj'ik,  ho-ro-loj'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  horology;  bot.  opening  and 
closing  at  certain  hours:  said  of  flowers. — 
Horology,  ho-rol'o-ji,  n.  The  science  of 
measuring  time ;  the  art  of  constructing 
machines  for  measuring  time,  as  clocks, 
watches,  dials.  —  Horometer,  ho-rom'- 
et-er,  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  time. — 
Horometrical,  ho-ro-met'ri-kal,  a.  Be- 
longing to  horometry.— Horometry,  ho- 
rom'et-ri,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  time 
by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions. — Ho- 
roscope, ho'ros-kop,  n.  [Gr.  horoskopos— 
hora,  hour,  and  skoped,  to  view.]  A  scheme 
or  figure  of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time, 
used  by  astrologers  to  foretell  future 
events  and  the  fortunes  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the 
time  of  their  birth.  —  Horoscoplst,  ho- 
ros'ko-pist,  n.  One  versed  in  horoscopy. — 
Horoscopic,  ho-ros-kop'ik,  a.  Relating 
to  horoscopy.— Horoscopy,  ho-ros'ko-pi, 
n.  The  predicting  of  future  events  by  the 
disposition  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
Horrible,  hor'ri-bl,  a.  [L.  horribilis,  from 
horreo,  to  bristle  or  stand  on  end,  to  be 
terrified;  akin  to  hirtus,  shaggy,  hirsutus, 
hirsute.]  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
horror;  dreadful;  terrible;  shocking;  hid- 
eous.—Horrent,  hor'ent.  a.  [L.  horrens, 
horrentis.]  Bristling.  —  Horribleness, 
hor'ri-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  horrible.— Horribly,  hor'ri-bli,  adv. 
In  a  horrible  manner;  excessively;  very 
much.— Horrid,  horrid,  a.  [L.  horridus, 
from  horreo.]  Fitted  to  excite  horror; 
dreadful;  hideous;  shocking:  very  offensive 
(colloq.).— Horridly,  hor'rid-li,  adv.  In 
a  horrid  manner.— Horridness,  hor'rid- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  horrid.  — 
Horrific,  hor-rif'ik,  a.  [L.  horrificut.] 
Causing  horror.— Horrify,  hor'ri-fl,  v.t.— 
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horrified,  horri/i/iug.  |  L.  horror,  and//»ri'<>,  to 
ma ke.  ]  TO  strike  or  impress  willj  horror. — 
Horripilation,  hor'ripi  la"shon,  n,   YL, 

norm,  to  bristle,  pilus,  hair. )  Tlie  bristling 
or  standing  on  end  of  the  hair.— Horror, 
hor'rer,  n.  [L.,  from  homo.]  A  powerful 
feeling  Of  fear,  (trend,  and  abliorrenee;  a 
Shuddering  With  terror  and  loathing;  that 
which  excites  horror;  something  frightful 
or  shocking.— The  horrors,  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation  felt  by  a  drunkard  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  customary  stimulus. — 
Horror -Stricken,  Horror-struck, 
a  Struck  with  horror. 
Horse,  hors,  n.  [A. Sax.  hors  =  Icel.  hross, 
hois,  ()  H.G.  Jiros,  G.  ross,  D.  ros,  allied  to 
Skr.  hreca,  neighing,  or  to  L.  curro,  to  run.] 
A  well-known  quadruped,  the  most  im- 
portant to  man  of  all  animals  that  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden  and  of  draught;  the  male 
animal,  in  distinction  from  the  female 
called  a  mare;  cavalry;  troops  serving  on 
horseback  (in  this  sense  no  plural  termina- 
tion); a  wooden  frame  with  legs  for  sup- 
porting something;  naut.  a  rope  attached 
to  a  yard  to  support  the  sailors  while  they 
loose,  reef,  or  furl  the  sails.—  [Horse,  in  com- 
pounds, often  implies  largeness  or  coarse- 
ness; as  /torse-chestnut,  ^orse-play.] — To 
take  horse,  to  mount  or  set  out  on  horse- 
back.—  v.t.—  horsed,  horsing.  To  provide 
with  a  horse;  to  supply  a  horse  or  horses 
for;  to  sit  astride;  to  bestride  (Shak.). — 
Horse- artillery,  ».  Milit.  field-artil- 
lery with  lighter  guns  than  ordinary  field- 
artillery,  and  all  the  gunners  mounted. — 
Horseback,  hors'bak,  n.  The  back  of  a 
horse ;  that  part  on  which  the  rider  sits : 
generally  in  the  phrase  on  horseback,  that 
is,  mounted  or  riding  on  a  horse.— Horse- 
barracks,  n.  pi.  Barracks  for  cavalry. — 
Horse-box,  n.  A  closed  carriage  for 
transporting  horses  by  railway.— Ilorse- 
breaker,  n.  One  whose  employment  is  to 
break  or  train  horses.— Horse-cliestnut, 
n.  A  well-known  tree  with  beautiful  flowers, 
often  planted  for  ornament,  the  nuts  of 
which  have  been  used  as  food  for  animals. 
— Horse-cloth,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  a 
horse. — Horse-dealer,  n.  One  who  buys 
and  sells  horses.— Horse-doctor,  n.  One 
who  treats  the  diseases  of  horses;  a  farrier. 
— Horse-dreucb,  n.  A  dose  of  physic  for 
a  horse;  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered. —  Horseflesh,  hors'flesh,  n. 
The  flesh  of  a  horse ;  horses  generally;  a 
species  of  mahogany. — Horsefly,  hors'fli, 
n.  A  large  fly  that  sucks  the  blood  of  horses. 
—Horse-guards,  n.  pi.  A  body  of  cavalry 
for  guards. — The  Horse-guards,  the  public 
office  appropriated  to  the  departments 
under  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army;  the  military  authorities  at  the 
head  of  the  British  war  department,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  civil  chief,  who  is  the 
secretary-at-war.  —  Horse-lialr,  n.  sing. 
and  pi.  The  hair  of  horses,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  mane  and  tail.— Horse-hoe,  n. 
An  agricultural  implement  consisting  of 
hoe  blades  attached  to  a  frame  and  drawn 
by  a  horse.— Horse-jockey,  n.  A  jockey. 
—Horse-laugh,  n.  A  loud,  coarse,  bois- 
terous laugh.— Horseleech,  n.  A  large 
species  of  leech;  a  horse-doctor:  a  farrier. — 
Horse-load,  n.  A  load  for  a  horse.— 
Horse-mackerel,  n.  A  fish  about  the 
size  of  a  mackerel,  with  oily  rank  flesh.— 
Horseman,  hors'man,  n.  A  man  who 
rides  on  horseback;  one  who  uses  and  man- 
ages a  horse;  a  soldier  who  serves  on  horse- 
back; a  variety  of  pigeon. — Horseman- 
ship, hors'man-ship,  n.  The  art  of  riding 
and  managing  horses;  equestrian  skill. — 
Horse-mill.  n.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse 
or  horses.  —  Horse -in  ill  i  nor,  n.  One 
who  supplies  ribbons  and  other  decorations 
for  horses.— Horse-nall,  n.  A  nail  for 
fastening  a  horse's  shoe  to  the  hoof.  — 
Horse-play,  n.  Rough  or  rude  practical 
jokes  or  the  like;  rude  pranks.—  Horse- 
pond,  n.  A  pond  for  watering  horses. — 
Horse-power,  n.  The  power  of  a  horse 
or  its  equivalent;  the  force  with  which  a 
horse  acts  when  drawing;  the  standard 
for  estimating  the  power  of  a  steam-engine, 
each  horse-power  being  estimated  as  equiva- 
lent to  33,000  lb.  raised  one  foot  high  per 
minute.  —Horse  -  race,  n.     A  race   by 
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horses;  a  match  of  DOMM  in  running. — 
Hor.He-raeliiK.  u.  The  praotioe  or  art 
of  running  horses.-  Horse  -  radish,  n. 
A  perennial  plant  of  the  cabbage  family, 

the  white  cylindrical  root  of  which  has  u 
pungent  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  condiment 
with  roast  beef.  —  Horse-rug,  n.  A 
woollen  cover  for  a  horse.  Horse-shoe, 
11.  A  shoe  for  horses,  commonly  a  piece  of 
iron,  in  shape  resembling  the  letter  (J, 
nailed  to  the  horse's  foot;  anything  shaped 
like  a  horse  shoe. — Horse-shoe  magnet,  an 
artificial  steel  magnet  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe.— Horse-soldier,  n.  A 
cavalry  soldier.— Horse-tail,  n.  The  tail 
of  a  horse;  a  standard  of  rank  and  honour 
among  the  Turks,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
tails  of  horses  mounted  on  a  lance;  an  equi- 
setum  (which  see).— Horsewhip,  bora'- 
whip,  n.  A  whip  for  driving  or  striking 
horses.  —  v.t.  —  horsewhipped,  horsewhip- 
ping. To  lash  or  strike  with  a  horsewhip. 
—Horsewoman,  hors'wum-an,  n.  A 
woman  who  rides  on  horseback;  an  eques- 
trienne.—Horsy,  Horsey,  hor'si,  a.  Con- 
nected with,  fond  of,  or  much  taken  up 
with  horses.  —  llorsi  uess,  hor'si-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  horsy. 

Hortatlon,  hor-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  hortatio, 
from  hortor,  to  exhort. 1  The  act  of  ex- 
horting; exhortation. — Hortative,  hor'ta- 
tiv,  a.  Giving  exhortation. — n.  A  precept 
given  to  incite  or  encourage;  exhortation. 
—  Hortatory,  hor'ta-to-ri,  a.  Exhorta- 
tive. 

Horticulture,  hor'ti-kul-tur,  n.  [L.  hor- 
tus,  a  garden  (same  root  as  garden,  yard), 
and  cultura,  culture.]  The  cultivation  of 
a  garden;  the  art  of  cultivating  or  manag- 
ing gardens.  —  Horticultural,  hor-ti- 
kul'tur-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  horticulture. 
—Horticulturist,  Horticultor.t  hor- 
ti-kul'tur-ist,  hor'ti-kul-ter,  n.  One  who 
practises  horticulture.— Hortus  Siccus, 
hor'tus  sik'kus,  n.  [L.]  Lit.  a  dry  garden; 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  carefully 
dried  and  preserved;  a  herbarium. 

Ilosanna,  ho-zan'na,  n.  [Heb.,  save,  I  be- 
seech you.]  An  exclamation  of  praise  to 
God,  or  an  invocation  of  blessings. 

Hose,  hoz,  n.  [A. Sax.  hosa  (pi.  hosan),  a 
leg-covering  =  D.  hoos,  Icel.  hosa,  G.  and 
Dan.  hose;  comp.  A. Sax  hose,  Dan.  hase, 
a  husk;  perhaps  allied  to  house.]  Close- 
fitting  trousers  or  breeches  reaching  to  the 
knee;  covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs,  including  the  feet;  stockings  (in  these 
senses  now  used  as  a  plural) ;  a  flexible 
tube  or  pipe  for  conveying  water  or  other 
fluid  to  any  required  point.—  Hose-reel, 
n.  A  large  revolving  drum  or  reel  for 
carrying  hose  for  fire-engines,&c. — Hosier, 
ho'zhi-er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  stockings 
or  similar  goods,  or  in  underclothing  of 
every  description.— Hosiery,  ho'zhi-er-i, 
n.  The  goods  sold  by  a  hosier;  knitted 
goods,  &c. 

Hospice,  hos'pis,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  hospi- 
tium,  hospitality,  a  lodging,  an  inn.]  A 
place  of  refuge  and  entertainment  for  tra- 
vellers on  some  difficult  road  or  pass,  as 
among  the  Alps. 

Hospitable,  hos'pi-ta-bl,  a.  [Fr.  hospit- 
able, L.  hospitalis,  from  hospes,  hospitis,  a 
host,  a  guest.  Host.]  Receiving  and  enter- 
taining strangers  with  kindness  and  with- 
out reward;  kind  to  strangers  and  guests;' 
pertaining  to  the  liberal  entertainment  of 
guests.  —  Hospitableness,  hos'pi-ta-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hospitable. — 
Hospitably,  hos'pi-ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  hos- 
pitable manner.— Hospital,  hos'pi-tal,  n. 
[O.Fr.  hospital,  L.L.  hospitale.  Hotel,  hos- 
tel, are  doublets  of  this.]  A  building  or 
institution  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  the  old,  sick,  &c,  for  the  education  and 
support  of  orphans,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  class  of  persons  who  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  public  help.— Hospital- 
ity, hos-pi-tal'i-ti,  n.  [L.  hospitalitas.] 
The  kind  and  generous  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  or  guests;  fondness 
for  entertaining  guests  at  one's  house:  hos- 
pitable treatment  or  disposition.  —  Hos  - 
pitaller,  hos'pi-tal-er,  n.  A  member  of 
a  religious  community  whose  office  it  was 
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to  relieve  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  the 
sick;  one  ut  an  order  of  knights  who  built 
a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  in  a.d  1042  for 
pilgrims,  called  Knights  of  St.  Joint,  and, 
after  their  removal  to  Malta,  Knights  oj 
Malta. 

llospodnr,  hos-po-dar',  n.  A  Slavonic 
title  formerly  borne  by  the  princes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  &c. 

Host,  host,  n.  [O.Fr.  hoste,  Fr.  h6te;  from 
L.  hospes,  hospitis,  a  host,  for  hostipes, 
from  hostis,  an  enemy,  a  stranger  (akin  E. 
guest),  and  root  pa,  to  protect,  as  in  L. 
pater,  a  father,  potens,  powerful.  From 
hospes  are  also  derived  hospital,  hostler, 
hotel,  &c]  One  who  receives  and  enter- 
tains another  at  his  own  house;  a  land- 
lord: the  correlative  of  guest;  an  animal 
or  organism  in  or  on  whose  organs  a  para- 
site exists.— Hostess,  hos'tes,  n.  A  female 
host. 

Host,  host,  n.  [O.Fr.  host,  from  L.  hostis, 
a  stranger,  an  enemy,  in  later  usage  an 
army;  guest  is  cog,  with  hostis.  See  also 
Host,  above.]  An  army;  a  number  of  men 
embodied  for  war;  any  greater  number  or 
multitude. 

Host,  host,  n.  [L.  hoslia,  a  sacrificial  vic- 
tim, from  hostire,  to  strike.]  The  altar- 
bread  or  wafer  in  the  eucharist,  or  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  the  mass. 

Hostage,  hos'taj,  n.  [O.Fr.  hostage,  Fr. 
6tage.  L.L.  hostagius,  obstagius,  obsidaticus, 
from  L.  obses,  obsidis,  hostage— ob,  at,  near, 
sedeo,  to  sit.]  A  person  handed  over  to  an 
enemy  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions. 

Hostel,  Hostelry,  hostel,  hos'tel-ri,  n. 
[Hotel.]    An  inn;  a  lodging-house. 

Hostile,  hos'tll,  a.  [L.  hostilis,  from  hostis, 
an  enemy.  See  Host,  army.]  Belonging 
to  an  enemy;  holding  the  position  of  an 
enemy  or  enemies;  showing  ill-will  and 
malevolence. —  Hosttlely,  hos'tll  li,  adv. 
In  a  hostile  manner.— Hostility,  hos-til'i- 
ti,  n.  [L.  hostilitas.]  State  of  being  hos- 
tile; an  act  of  an  open  enemy;  an  act  of 
warfare  (in  this  sense  generally  pi.). 

Hostler,  os'ler,  n.  [O.Fr.  hostelier,  from 
hostel,  Mod.  Fr.  h6tel,  an  inn,  from  L.L. 
hospitale,  a  hospital.  Hotel.]  The  per- 
son who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn, 
formerly  the  innkeeper;  a  stable-boy. 

Hot,  hot,  a.  [A.  Sax.  hdt  —  Sc.  het.  D.  heet, 
Sw.  het,  Dan.  hed,  heed,  Icel.  heitr,  G.  heiss, 
Heat.]  Having  much  sensible  heat;  excit- 
ing the  feeling  of  warmth  in  a  great  or 
powerful  degree ;  very  warm ;  ardent  in 
temper;  easily  excited  or  exasperated;  ve- 
hement; violent;  furious;  animated;  brisk; 
keen;  lustful;  lewd;  acrid;  biting;  stimu- 
lating; pungent. — Hotbed,  hot'bed,  n. 
Hort.  a  bed  of  earth  heated  by  fermenting 
substances,  and  covered  with  glass,  used 
for  growing  early  or  exotic  plants;  a  place 
which  favours  rapid  growth  or  develop- 
ment: generally  in  a  bad  sense  (a  hotbed  of 
sedition).— Hot-blast,  n.  A  blast  of  hot 
air;  a  current  of  heated  air  injected  into 
a  smelting  -  furnace  by  a  blowing -engine 
to  further  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.— 
Hot-blooded,  a.  Having  hot  blood; 
having  warm  passions;  irritable. — Hot- 
brained,  a.  Hot  in  temper;  rash;  preci- 
pitate.—Hot-headed,  a.  Violent;  rash; 
impetuous.— Hothouse,  hot'hous,  n.  A 
greenhouse  or  house  to  shelter  tender 
plants,  artificially  heated;  a  conservatory. 
— Hotly,  hot'li,  adv.  In  a  hot  manner.— 
Hotness,  hot'nes,  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  hot.— Hot-press,  v.t.  To 
apply  heat  to  in  conjunction  with  me- 
chanical pressure  in  order  to  produce  a 
smooth  and  glossy  surface  (to  hot-press 
paper  or  cloth).— Hot- water,  n.  Heated 
water;  fig.  strife;  contention;  difficulties  or 
troubles;  worry. 

Hotchpot,  hoch'pot,  n.  [Fr.  hochepot— 
hocher,  to  shake  (from  D.  or  Flem.  hotsen), 
and  pot,  a  pot  or  dish.]  A  hodge-podge  or 
mixture;  law,  a  commixture  of  property 
for  equality  of  division. —Hotch-po tch, «. 
Hodge-podge. 

Hotel,  ho-tel',  n.  [Fr.  hdtel,  O.Fr.  hostel, 
an  inn;  same  word  as  hospital,  hostel.)    A 
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bouM   for  entertaining  strangers   or   km 

s ;    un    inn  ,    en|Mviully,    one    nl    some 

it»le  and  pretensions;  a  large  town  man 
lion  (French   usage)      Hotel -de  -  vllle, 

,,  vol  ri  |  Fr  |  A  city  hall  or  town- 
home  Hdtcl-dleu,  O-tel-dye.  I  Fr.  J  A 
hospital. 

lolleiifot.  hot'n-tot,  n.    [Prom  I>  hot  en 
int.  hot  hiuI  tut,  syllables  intended  to  Imi 
(hic  sounds   frequent    in   their  language.] 
A  member  of  a  degraded  tribe  or  race  oi 
South  Africa;  the  language  <>f  this  people, 

cterized  by  curious  clicking  or  cluck- 
ing sounds. 
loiidnh,  hou'dah,  n.    Howdah 

loiiull.  bok,  n.  [Written  also  hock,  which 
see  )  The  hook  of  a  horse;  the  back  part 
of  the  human  knee-joint;  the  ham.— v.t. 
l\>  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting  the 
■Inews  of  the  ham.  (O.T.) 
loillel.  hou'let,  n.  Howlet. 
Ion  ml  hound,  n.  [A. Sax.  hund,  a  dog  or 
hound      O.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hand,  D.  hond, 

hundr,  Goth,  hunds;  cog.  W.  can, 
Qael.  c'u,  L.  cants,  (*r.  kivn,  Skr.  cvan,  a 
dog.  1  A  term  restricted  to  particular  breeds 
or  varieties  of  dogs  used  in  the  chase,  as  in 
hunting  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  hare;  some- 
times used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  man. 

To  set  on  the  chase;  to  incite  to  pur- 
suit of  animals;  hence,  to  urge,  incite,  or 
spur  to  action:  usually  with  o u  -Hound- 
tlsli.  hound'fish,  n.  A  name  for  certain 
fishes  of  the  shark  family. 

lour,  our,  n.  [O.Fr.  hore,  houre,  from  L. 
lord,  from  Gr.  horn,  a  season,  an  hour; 
seen  also  in  horologe,  horoscope.]  The 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day;  sixty  minutes; 
the  particular  time  of  the  day;  a  fixed  or 
appointed  time;  a  time,  period,  or  season; 
pi.  certain  prayers  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  repeated  at  stated  times  of 
the  day—  To  keep  good  hours,  to  be  at  home 
regularly  in  good  season,  or  not  after  the 
usual  hours  of  retiring  to  rest;  to  keep  bad 
t,  the  opposite.— The  small  hours,  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  as  one,  two, 
fce— Hour-circle,  n.  Astron.  any  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through 
the  two  poles;  a  meridian  drawn  on  a  ter- 
restrial globe.— Hour-glass,  ».  A  glass 
in  two  compartments  connected  byanarrow 
oeck.  for  measuring  time  by  the  running  of 
a  quantity  of  sand  from  one  compartment 
to  the  other.— Hour-lian«l.  n.  The  hand 
which  shows  the  hour  on  a  clock  or  watch. 
-Hourly,  ourli,  a.  Happening  or  done 
every  hour;  frequent;  often  repeated;  con- 
tinual.— adv.  Every  hour;  frequently;  con- 
tinually. 

lonri,  hou'ri  or  ho'ri,  n.  [Ax.]  Among 
the  Mohammedans,  a  nymph  of  paradise. 

louse,  nous,  n.  pi.  Houses,  hou'zez. 
[A. Sax.  hus  =  Icel.  hits,  Dan.  Sw.  and  Goth. 
hits,  D.  huis,  G.  haus;  from  root  meaning 
to  cover,  as  in  hide,  hose,  sky,  &c.  Akin  hus- 
band, hussy.]  A  building  serving  or  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  abode;  a  building  for 
the  habitation  of  man,  or  for  his  use  or  ac- 
commodation; a  dwelling;  an  abode;  a 
household ;  a  family ;  a  family  regarded 
as  consisting  of  ancestors,  descendants, 
and  kindred;  especially  a  noble  or  illus- 
trious family;  a  legislative  body  of  men 
(the  House  of  Lords);  a  quorum  of  a  legis- 
lative body;  the  audience  or  attendance 
at  a  place  of  entertainment;  a  firm  or 
commercial  establishment;  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  heavens  as  divided  for  astrological 
purposes.  —  House  of  call,  a  house  where 
journeymen  connected  with  a  particular 
trade  assemble,  and  where  the  unemployed 
can  be  hired. — House  of  correction,  a  bride- 
well.— House  of  God,  a  church;  a  temple. — 
To  bring  down  the  house,  to  draw  forth  a 
universal  burst  of  applause,  as  in  a  theatre. 
—To  keep  house,  to  maintain  an  independent 
family  establishment. — v.t. — housed,  hous- 
ing (houz).  To  put  or  receive  into  a  house; 
to  provide  with  a  dwelling  or  residence;  to 
shelter;  to  cause  to  take  shelter.— v.t.  To 
take  shelter  or  lodgings;  to  take  up  abode. 
-House-agent,  House-factor,  n.  One 
smployed  to  sell  or  let  houses,  collect  the 
rents  of  them,  &c— House-boat,  n.    A 


lm.it    with  a  wooden  DOOM,  for  lodgings  by 

1 1 \ ■  i  mi  summer,  House-breaker,  » 
<  »n<-  who  breaks.  Into  I  house  «rli  b  a  felonious 
Intent;  a  burglar,  House-breaking,  n, 
Hm-glary.  House-earl,  n.  [Hut-earl.] 
A  member  ol  the  body-guard  of  i>mk'  or 
nobleman,  e  g,  ol  I  [arold  at  Ka*1 
House ■  carpenter,    ».      a    carpenter 

ehielly     employed     on     the     wood  Woi  k     of 

bouses,    House-doi:,  ii.    A  dog  kepi  to 

guard  a  bouse,  House-fly,  n  A  well- 
known  two  winged  fly  ooi on  la  dwelling- 
houses,        Household,     nous 'hold.     "■ 

ThOW  who  dwell  under  the  same  pool  and 
compose  a  family;  those  under  the  same 
domestic  government  :  house;  family.— a. 
Pertaining  to  the  house  and  family;  domes 
tic— Household  gods,  gods  presiding  over 
the  house  or  family  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans; hence,  objects  endeared  to  one  from 
being  associated  with  home.  —  Household 
troops.  Household  brigade,  troops  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  and 
guard  the  metropolis.  —  Householder, 
hous'hol-der,  n.  The  chief  of  a  household; 
the  occupier  of  a  house.— Housekeeper, 
hous'ko-per,  n.  A  householder;  a  bi  M 
female  servant  in  a  household;  a  female 
who  looks  after  a  person's  household.— 
Housekeeping,  hous'ke-ping,  n.  The 
management  of  domestic  concerns;  the 
maintenance  of  a  household.  —  House- 
leek,  n.  A  well-known  plant  which  grows 
on  the  tops  of  houses  and  on  walls,  and  the 
fleshy  leaves  of  which  are  applied  to  bruises 
and  other  sores.— Houseless,  hous'les,  a. 
Destitute  of  a  house  or  habitation;  without 
shelter.  —  llouselessness,  hous'les-nes, 
n.  The  condition  of  being  houseless.— 
Housemaid,  hous'mad,  n.  A  female 
servant  employed  to  keep  a  house  clean,  &c. 
— Houserooiu,  hous'rom,  n.  Room  or 
accommodation  in  a  house.  —  House- 
steward,  n.  A  male  domestic  who  has 
the  chief  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  household.— House- wann- 
ing, n.  A  merry-making  at  the  time  a 
family  enters  a  new  house.— Housewife, 
hous'wlf  or  less  formally  huz'if,  n.  The 
mistress  of  a  family;  the  wife  of  a  house- 
holder; a  female  manager  of  domestic 
affairs;  a  little  case  for  needles,  thread, 
scissors,  &c;  a  hussif.  —  Housewifely, 
hous'wlf-li,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  house- 
wife; thrifty.— Housewifery,  hous'wif- 
ri  or  huz'if-ri,  n.  The  business  or  manage- 
ment of  a  housewife. 

Honsel,  hou'zel,  n.  [A. Sax.  husel,  offering, 
sacrament;  Goth,  hmisl.]  The  eucharist ; 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. — v.t. 
To  administer  the  eucharist  or  the  viaticum 
to.— Ilouseling,  Housling,  houzling, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  eucharist  or  other 
sacrament. — Houseling  cloth,  a  cloth  spread 
over  the  rails  before  the  altar  during  com- 
munion. 

Housing,  bou'zing,  n.  [From  Fr.  housse, 
a  covering,  a  horse-cloth;  from  D.  hulse,  a 
husk  or  shell;  akin  holster,  hull,  husk.]  A 
cloth  laid  over  a  saddle;  a  saddle-cloth;  a 
horse-cloth. 

Hove,  hov,  pret.  of  heave. 

Hovel,  hov'el,  n.  [Dim.  of  A.Sax.  hof,  a 
house,  a  dwelling  =  Icel.  hof,  a  hall,  G.  hof 
a  court,  a  farm.]  A  poor  cottage;  a  small 
mean  house. 

Hover,  hov'er,  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  O.E. 
hove,  to  abide,  to  linger,  same  origin  as 
hovel.]  To  hang  fluttering  in  the  air  or 
upon  the  wing;  to  be  in  doubt  or  hesitation; 
to  be  irresolute;  to  move  to  and  fro  threaten- 
ingly of  watchingly  (an  army  hovering  on 
our  borders).— Hoverlllgly,  hov'er-ing-li, 
adv.    In  a  hovering  manner. 

How,  hou,  adv.  [A.Sax.  hv,  hwu,  hwy,  in- 
strumental case  of  hwd,  hwcet,  who,  what; 
really  the  same  word  as  why.]  In  what 
manner;  by  what  means  or  method;  to 
what  degree  or  extent;  by  what  measure 
or  quantity  (how  long,  how  much  better) ; 
in  what  state,  condition,  or  plight.  Besides 
being  used  as  an  interrogative,  direct  or 
indirect,  it  is  sometimes  used  interjection- 
ally,  or  even  substantively  (the  hoiv  and 
why  of  it).  —  Howbeit,  hou-be'it,  adv. 
[How,  be,  and  it.]    However  it  be;  be  it  as 


it  may;  n-M  ith>  l.-vv  however       lionet  (T, 

In  mi  ev'er,    tut  i'        In    w  hat  si an  III 

ee;  in  whatever  state     e«nj    Nevi 
leu;  notwithstanding;  >•!    still:  though 
Howsoever,  eonj, 

In  w  hat   manner  BOOVt  t  ,    how.  r<  i 

Howdah,  hou'da,  n,    [Hind  sndAr  /<<<"- 

i/«i/i  |    A  a  I  on  the  ! 

elephant  Cot  two  oi  mon  ■  t  ids 

in :  usual  .ei  bi  ad. 

llowlt/.er,  hou'it-aer,  n  [Prom  <:.  hnu- 
hitzr,  from  Bohem  haufnice,  originally  a 
sling.]     A.  abort  gun  firing  a  heavy  shell 

with  a  low  velocity,   liied  at  a  high  angle, 

reaching  objects  not  to  bo  reached  with 
direct  tire;  it  represents  the  old  mortar. 

Howl,  hou],  v.i.  [An  imitative  word  I). 
huilt  a.  <;.  /null  a,  Dan,  hyU ,  to  howl;  com  p. 

L.  ttlulo,  (ir.  oloUj.M,  to  wail,  to  howl;  akin 
owl,  L.  ulula,  an  owl,]  To  Uttei  ■  loud, 
protracted,  mournful  cry,  as  that  of  it  dog 
or  wolf;  to  produce  any  similar  sound,  as 
the  wind;  to  wall  or  lament  (NT  )  v  t. 
To  utter  in  a  loud  or  mournful  tot  • 
The  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf  or  other  like  sound; 
a  cry  of  distress.  —  Howler,  hou'ler,  n. 
One  who  howls;  a  name  given  to  a  monkey 
of  South  America  from  its  cry;  an  error 
that  cries  aloud  for  correction.  (Colloq  ) 
Howling,  hou'ling,  a.  Filled  with  howlg 
or  howling  beasts;  dreary  (ethowling  wilder- 
ness). 

Howlet,  bou'let,  n.  [From  owlet,  with  h 
prefixed  through  the  influence  of  howl.] 
An  owl;  an  owlet. 

Hoy,  hoi,  n.  [D.  and  G.  heu  (pron.  hoi) ; 
Dan.  hoy.]  A  small  coasting  vessel,  usually 
rigged  as  a  sloop.— lloyiliail,  hoi'man,  it. 
One  who  navigates  a  hoy. 

Hoy,  hoi,  ivterj.  Ho!  holloa!  an  exclama- 
tion designed  to  call  attention. 

Hoyden,  hoi'dn,  n.  and  a.    Hoiden. 

Huh,  hub,  n.  [Hob.]  The  central  cylin- 
drical part  of  a  wheel  in  which  the  spokes 
are  set;  the  nave;  a  block  of  wood  for 
stopping  a  carriage  wheel;  a  mark  at  which 
quoits,  &c,  are  cast;  the  hilt  of  a  weapon. 

II ii hhle-huhhle,  hub'l-bub'l,  n.  A  kind 
of  tobacco-pipe  so  arranged  that  the  smoke 
passes  through  water,  making  a  bubbling 
noise— hence  its  name;  a  hookah. 

Hubbub,  hub'ub,  n.  [Imitative  of  con- 
fused noise.]  A  noise  of  many  confused 
voices;  a  tumult;  uproar. 

Huckaback,  huk'a-bak,  n.  [Originally 
linen  hawked  or  huckstered  by  being  carried 
on  the  back.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  with 
raised  figures  on  it,  used  principally  for 
towels. 

Hnckle.  hukl,  n.  [Connected  with  hook; 
lit.  a  thing  bent  or  hooked;  akin  huckster.] 
The  hip;  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like 
the  hip.— Hnckle-baeked,  a.  Having 
roundshoulders;  hump-backed.— Huekle- 
berry,  huk'1-be-ri,  n.  [Corruption  of 
whortleberry.]  A  name  for  North  Ameri- 
can plants  allied  to  the  whortleberry.— 
Huckle-bone,  n.    The  hip-bone. 

Hnckster,  huk'ster,  n.  [Akin  to  hawker; 
the  name  was  given  from  the  bending  of 
the  back  in  carrying  a  pack ;  comp.  D. 
hukken,  to  squat,  heuker,  a  hawker;  G. 
hockni,  to  take  on  the  back;  Dan.  hbkre,  to 
huckster;  huckle,  hook,  are  also  akin.]  A 
retailer  of  small  articles;  a  hawker;  one 
who  higgles. — v.i.  To  deal  in  small  articles 
or  in  petty  bargains;  to  higgle.— v.t.  To 
hawk  or  peddle;  to  make  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain.— Hucksterage,  huk'ster-aj,  n.  The 
business  of  a  huckster.  —  Hucksterer, 
huk'ster-er,  n.    A  huckster. 

Huddle,  hudl,  v.i. — huddled,  huddling. 
[Same  word  as  G.  hudeln,  Dan.  hutle,  D. 
hoetelen,  to  bungle;  akin  hustle.]  To  crowd 
or  press  together  without  order  or  regu- 
larity; to  hustle.— v.t.  To  crowd  together 
without  order;  to  produce  in  a  hurried 
manner:  often  with  up;  to  put  hastily  and 
carelessly;  to  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder 
(to  huddle  on  one's  clothes).— n.  A  crowd 
or  crowded  confused  mass;  confusion. — 
Hnddler,  hud'ler,  n.    One  who  huddles. 


ch,  eTiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  s\ng;      th,  Men;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig; 
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lluillhrnstlr,  hndi  bmn't ic,  a,  Pertain 
in;,'   tn   or   reumblina  In  style  the  poom 

Jludilircts,  by  Samuel  Hutlcr. 
Hue,  lift,  n.  [A. Sax.  hitr,  hrow,  appear 
ance;  Sw.  hy,  colour:  Ooth.  kiwi,  shape, 
show.]  Colour,  or  shade  of  colour;  <lye ; 
tint;  painting,  a  oompoundof  one  or  more 
colours  forming  an  iuterveuieut  shade.— 
lined,  hud,  a.  Having  a  hue  or  oolour. — 
■Inch's*,  hu'les,  a.  Destitute  of  hue  or 
colour. 

Hue,  hu,  n.  [Fr.  huer,  to  hoot,  to  shout; 
akin  hoot.']  A  shout tag  or  clamour:  used 
only  iu  the  phrase  hue  and  cry,  which  is 
the  outcry  raised,  or  public  winning  at 
once  given,  by  a  person  who  ha3  been 
robbed,  or  who  knows  that  a  felouy  has 
been  committed. 

HufT,  huf,  n.  [An  imitative  word  meaning 
lit.  to  blow,  to  puff;  coinp.  whiff. \  A  fit  of 
peevishness  or  petulance;  anger  at  some 
offence,  real  or  fancied;  one  tilled  with  a 
false  opinion  of  his  own  importance.— To 
take  huff,  to  take  offence.— v.t.  To  swell 
or  puff  up  J;  to  treat  with  insolence;  to 
bully;  to  make  angry.— v.i.  To  swell  up;  to 
bluster;  to  take  offence.— Unfitness,  huf- 
i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  huffy.— II  uf- 
Ilsh,  huf'ish,  a.  Inclined  to  huff;  insolent. 
— llutllslily.  huf'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  huffish 
manner.— Huflisllliess,  huf'ish-nes,  n.— 
Huffy,  huf'i,  a.  Puffed  up;  swelled;  arro- 
gant or  insolent;  easily  offended. 

Hug,  hug,  v.t.— hugged,  hugging.  [Origin 
doubtful;  comp.  Icel.  hugga,  to  soothe,  to 
comfort;  D.  hugen,  to  coax;  Dan.  huge,  to 
squat.]  To  press  closely  with  the  arms;  to 
embrace  closely ;  to  clasp  to  the  breast ;  to 
grasp  or  gripe,  as  in  wrestling;  to  cherish 
in  the  mind  (to  hug  delusions);  to  keep 
close  to  (to  hug  the  land  in  sailing);  refl. 
to  congratulate  one's  self. — v.i.  To  lie  close; 
to  crowd  together  (Shak.). — n.  A  close  em- 
brace; a  clasp  or  gripe.—  Hugger,  hug'er, 
n.    One  who  hugs. 

Huge,  htlj,  a.  [O.E.  huge,  also  hogge;  comp. 
O.Fr.  ahuge,  huge;  origin  unknown.]  Hav- 
ing an  immense  bulk;  very  large  or  great; 
enormous;  very  great  in  any  respect  (a 
huge  difference).— Hugely,  huj'li,  adv.  In 
a  huge  manner.— Hugeness,  huj'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  huge. 

Hugger -mngger,  hug'er-mug'er,  n. 
[Comp.  hug,  to  lie  close;  obsolete  hugger, 
to  lurk;  N.  mugg,  secrecy.]  Concealment; 
privacy;  secrecy. — a.  Clandestine;  sly;  con- 
fused; slovenly. 

Huguenot,  hu'ge-not,  n.  [Fr.;  probably 
corrupted  from  G.  eidgenoss,  a  confederate, 
there  being  found  various  early  forms,  such 
as  higuenot,  eidguenot,  enguenot,  anguenot, 
&c]  A  French  Protestant  of  the  period 
of  the  religious  wars  in  France  in  the  six- 

i  teenth  century.— Huguenotism,  hu'ge- 
not-izm,  n.  The  religion  of  the  Huguenots. 

If  n  II  ai  process,  holm.  An  electrical 
method  of  manufacturing  alkali. 

Hulk,  hulk,  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  hulk,  G. 
Milk,  hoik,  Sw.  hoik,  a  kind  of  ship,  from 
L.L.  hulca,  olca,  from  Gr.  holkas,  a  ship  of 
burden,  from  helko,  to  draw.]  A  heavy 
ship  J;  the  body  of  a  ship;  the  body  of  an 
old  ship  laid  by  as  unfit  for  service;  some- 
thing bulky  or  unwieldy.— The  hulks,  old 
or  dismasted  ships,  formerly  used  as  prisons. 
—Hulking,  Hulky,  hul'king,  hul'ki, 
a.  Large  and  clumsy  of  body;  unwieldy; 
loutish. 

Hull,  hul,  n.  [A.Sax.  hulu,  a  hull  or  husk; 
akin  G.  hiille,  a  covering,  Goth,  hidjan,  to 
cover;  same  root  as  in  hell,  holster.]  The 
outer  covering  of  something,  particularly 
of  fruits,  grain,  &c;  the  husk;  the  body  of 
a  ship,  exclusive  of  her  masts,  yards,  and 
rigging.—  Hull  down,  said  of  a  ship  when 
so  distant  that  her  hull  is  below  the  horizon. 
— v.t.  To  deprive  of  the  hull  or  hulls;  to 
pierce  the  hull  of,  as  with  a  cannon-ball. — 
'  To  hull  on  the  flood',  of  the  ark;  drifting, 
or  sinking  in  the  flood.  {Mil.}— Huller, 
hul'er,  n.  One  who  hulls;  a  machine  for 
separating  seeds  from  their  hulls. — II telly, 
hull,  a.  Having  husks  or  pods. 
Hullabaloo,  hul'a-ba-lo",  n.    [Imitative 


Of  COnfUMd  DOlM;  comp.  hitrli/l'itrly.]    Up 
roar;  noisy  confusion. 

Hullo,  hullo',  interj.  [Same  as  Hallo,, .  J 
An  exclamation  to  call  attention. 
Hum.  hum,  v.i.—  hummed,  humming.  [Imi- 
tative of  sound;  comp.  G.  hummen,  turn 
men,  D.  hommelen,  to  hum.  Humble-bee, 
humbug,  humdrum  are  connected.]  To 
make  a  dull,  prolonged  sound,  like  that  of 
a  bee  in  flight;  to  drone;  to  murmur;  to 
buzz ;  to  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound 
with  the  mouth;  to  mumble;  to  make  a 
drawling,  inarticidate  sound  in  speaking. 
— v.t.  To  sing  in  a  low  voice;  to  murmur 
without  articulation.— n.  The  noise  made 
by  bees  or  any  similar  sound;  a  buzz;  any 
inarticulate,  low,  murmuring,  or  buzzing 
sound;  a  murmur  of  applause;  a  low  inar- 
ticulate sound  uttered  by  a  speaker.— interj. 
A  sound  with  a  pause,  implying  doubt  and 
deliberation;  ahem.  -Humming,  hum'- 
ing,  n.  The  sound  of  that  which  hums;  a 
buzzing;  a  low  murmuring  sound. — lliiui- 
ining-bird,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  family  of  minute  and  beauti- 
ful birds,  from  the  sound  of  their  wings  in 
flight.  —  Humming-top,  n.  A  hollow 
spinning  top,  which,  when  spun,  emits  a 
loud  humming  noise. 

Human,  hu'man,  a.  [Fr.  humain,  L.  hu- 
manus,  from  homo,  hominis,  a  man  (whence 
also  homage);  akin  to  humus,  the  ground 
(whence  humilis,  E.  humble);  also  to  A. 
Sax.  guma,  a  man  (seen  in  bridegroom).] 
Belonging  to  a  man  or  mankind;  having 
the  qualities  or  attributes  of  man.— n.  A 
human  being.  —  Humane,  human',  a. 
[Same  word  as  human.]  Human  t ',  having 
the  feelings  and  dispositions  proper  to  man; 
kind;  benevolent;  tender;  merciful;  tend- 
ing to  humanize  or  refine.— Humanely, 
hu-man'li,  adv.  In  a  humane  manner. — 
Humaneness,  hu-man'nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  humane.— Humanity,  hu- 
man'i-fl.v.t.  Torender  human.— Human- 
ism, hu'man-izm,  n.  Classical  learning;  a 
philosophical  system.  — Humanist,  hu'- 
man-ist,  n.  One  who  studies  the  humani- 
ties; one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  one  at  the  revival  of  letters  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  So 
Literal  Humaniores,  not  rendering  more 
humane,  but  as  opposed  to  sacred  studies. 
—Humanistic,  M-man-is'tik,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  humanity.  —  Huitiiiuita- 
rian,  hu-man'i-ta"ri-an,  n.  One  who  has 
a  great  regard  or  love  for  humanity;  a 
philanthropist;  one  who  denies  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  believes  him  to  have  been  a 
mere  man;  one  who  maintains  the  perfecti- 
bility of  human  nature  without  the  aid  of 
grace.—  Humanitarian  Ism,  hu-man'i- 
ta"ri-an-izm,  n.  The  practices  or  beliefs  of 
a  humanitarian.— Humanity,  hu-man'i- 
ti,  n.  [Fr.  humaniti,  L.  humanitas,  from 
humanus.]  The  quality  of  being  human; 
humanness;  mankind  collectively;  the 
human  race;  the  quality  of  being  humane; 
tenderness  and  kindness  towards  all  created 
beings:  opposed  to  cruelty;  classical  and 
polite  literature  or  a  branch  of  such  litera- 
ture: in  this  sense  generally  plural  and 
with  the  definite  article— '  the  humanities' : 
but  in  the  Scottish  universities  used  in  the 
singular  and  applied  to  Latin  and  Latin 
literature  alone.— Human  ization,  hu'- 
man-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  humanizing. 
— II  mil  ani  ze,  hu'man-Tz,  v.  t. — humanized, 
humanizing.  To  render  human  or  humane. 
— v.i.  To  become  more  humane;  to  become 
more  civilized.— Humanizer,  hu'man-I- 
zer,  n.  One  who  humanizes. — Human- 
kind, hu'man-kind,  n.  The  race  of  man; 
mankind;  the  human  species.— Humanly, 
hu'man-li,  adv.  In  a  human  manner;  after 
the  manner  of  men.— Hmnaiiness,  hu'- 
man-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
human. 

Humble,  hum'bl,  a.  [Fr.  humble,  from  L. 
humilis,  from  humus,  the  earth  (seen  also 
in  exhume).  Humiliate,  Human.]  Of  a 
low,  mean,  or  unpretending  character;  not 
grand,  lofty,  noble,  or  splendid;  having  a 
low  estimate  of  one's  self;  not  proud;  arro- 
gant, or  assuming;  lowly;  modest;  meek; 
submissive.— v.t. — humbled,  humbling.  To 
render  humble;  to  reduce  the  power,  inde- 


pendence, or  Htale  of;  to  bring  down;  to 
abase;  to  lower;  to  bring  down  the  pride  or 
vanity  of:  often  refl.  Humble-pit.  Under 
II  i  mm. i.s.  Humbleness,  hum'bl-uei, 
n.  The  state  of  being  humble  or  low.- 
II ii m bier,  huin'i.ler,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  humbles.  — Humbly,  hurn'bli,  adv. 
In  a  humble  manner;  meekly;  submissively. 

Humble-bee,  hum'bl-bc,  n.  [From  old 
humble,  to  hum,  from  hum;  comp.  G.  hum 
mel,  Dan.  hunde-bi,  Sw.  hnmla,  humble-' 
bee;  from  the  humming  sound  it  makes; 
whence  also  bumble-bee.  Hum.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  various  large  wild  bees,  of 
which  many  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

Humbles,  hum'blz,  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  L.  untbili 
cus,  the  navel.]  The  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c,  of  a  deer.- Humble-pie,  n.    A  pie 

made  of  the  humbles,  or  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c,  of  the  deer.— To  eat  humble-pie,  to  have 
to  take  a  humble  tone;  to  come  down  from 
an  assumed  position ;  to  apologize,  or  hu- 
miliate one's  self,  abjectly:  the  phrase  arose 
from  the  humbles  being  allotted  to  the 
huntsmen  and  servants,  the  meaning  being 
influenced  by  the  adj.  humble. 

Humbug,  hum'bug,  n.  [From  hum  and 
bug,  hum  having  its  old  sense  of  to  deceive, 
and  bug  its  old  meaning  of  bugbear;  hence 
=  false  alarm.]  An  imposition  played  off 
under  fair  pretences;  a  hoax;  spirit  of  de- 
ception or  imposition;  falseness;  hollow- 
ness;  a  cheat;  a  trickish  fellow.  —  v.t.— 
humbugged,  humbugging.  To  impose  on;  to 
cajole  or  trick;  to  hoax.— Hnmbugger. 
hum-bug'er,  n.  One  who  humbugs.— Hum- 
buggery,  hum'bug-er-i,  n.  The  practice 
of  humbugging;  quackery. 

Humdrum,  hum'drum,  a.  [From  hum 
and  drum;  originally  droning,  monotonous.] 
Commonplace;  homely;  dull;  heavy.  —  n. 
A  droning  tone  of  voice;  dull  monotony. 

Humectate,  hu-mek'tat,  v.t.  [L.  humecto. 
humectatum —  humectus,  moist,  humeo,  to 
be  moist.]  To  moisten.  — Hnmectatlon, 
hu-mek-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  moistening 
or  wetting t;  med.  the  application  of  mois- 
tening remedies.— Hiinieetive,  hu-niek'- 
tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  moisten.— 
H ninety,  hu'me-fl,  v.t.  To  moisten;  to 
soften  with  water. 

Humeral,  hu'mer-al,  a.  [L.  humerus,  the 
shoulder.]  Belonging  to  the  shoulder.— 
Humerus,  hu'mer-us,  n.  Anat.  the  long 
cylindrical  bone  of  the  arm,  situated  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blade  and  the  forearm; 
also  the  shoulder. 
El  n  in  ic  Under  Humus. 
Humid,  hu'mid,  a.  [L.  humidus,  umidus, 
from  humeo,  umeo,  to  be  moist  (akin  uvidus, 
moist,  uva,  a  grape);  whence  also  humor."] 
Moist;  damp;  wet  or  watery. —Humidity, 
Huillidness,  hu-mid'i-ti,  hu'mid-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  humid;  meteor,  the  ratio 
of  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
air  to  the  amount  that  would  saturate  it  at 
the  same  temperature;  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage. 

Hiimlfuse,  hu'ml-fus,  a.  [L.  humus,  the 
ground,  and/itsus,  poured  or  spread.]  Bot. 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground;  pro- 
cumbent. 

Humiliate,  hO-mil'i-at,  v.t— humiliated, 
humiliating.  [L.  humilio,  humiliatum,  from 
humilis,  humble.  Humble.]  To  reduce 
to  a  lower  position  in  one's  own  estimation 
or  the  estimation  of  others;  to  humble;  to 
depress.— Humiliating,  hu-mil'i-at-iog, 
p.  and  a.  Humbling;  reducing  self-con- 
fidence; mortifying—  Humiliation,  hu- 
mil'i-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  humiliating; 
the  state  of  being  humiliated,  humbled,  or 
mortified.— Humility,  hu-mil'i-ti,  n.  [L. 
humilitas.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
humble;  humbleness;  lowliness  of  mind; 
a  feeling  of  one's  own  insignificance. ~Hu- 
ni i limit, t  hQ-mil'i-ant,  a.  Humiliating. 
Humming,  n.  Under  Hum. 
Hummock,  hum'ok,  n.  [Probably  a  dim. 
form  of  hump.]  A  rounded  knoll;  a  mound; 
a  hillock;  a  protuberance  on  an  ice-field.— 
Hummoeked,  hum'okt,  a.  Characterized 
by  hummocks.— Hummocky,  hurn'ok-i, 
a.    Abounding  in  hummocks. 
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Humour.    Q'mer.    n.     [Fr.    kumeur;    L 

liituro,  liquid,  from  humeo,  I 

moist     Hi  >ui>|   Moistureor  moist  matter; 

fluid  matter  in  the  human  or  an  animal 

(the   vitreous    hum. nir   of 

morbid  fluid  collected;  old  mol. 

n  fluid,  of  which  there  were  four    blood, 

phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  Mark  bile    on  the 

ions  and   proportions   of   which    the 

mental  health  Mas  luppoaed  bo 

turn   or   frame   of    mind; 

[on,  01  a  peculiarity  of  disposition, 

temporary  (nol   in  the  humour  for 

i;  a  caprice,  whim,  or  fancy  {Shak.); 

tempei  (as  regards  auger  or  annoyam 

^posite) .  t  li.it  mental  quality  which 
to  ideas  a  ludicrous  or  fantastic  turn, 
an. I  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth;  a 
quality  or  faculty  akin  to  wit,  but  depending 
for  its  effect  rather  on  kindly  human  feeliug 
mi  point  or  brilliancy  n(  expression. — 
humour,  feeling  of  irritation,  annoy- 
or  displeasure.— Good  humour,  feeling 
of  cheerfulness;  good  temper.  —  Out  <>/ 
humour,  out  of  temper;  displeased ;  an- 
no^ >1  — v.t.  To  comply  with  the  humour 
or  inclination  of;  to  sooth  by  compliance; 
tify;  to  indulge;  to  adapt  one's  self 
to.— Hlllliornl,  u'mer-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  proceeding  from  the  humours  of  the 
body  [humoral  pathology).  —  Humoral- 
l*iti.  Q'mer-al-iztn,  n.  The  doctrine  that 
.  s  have  their  seat  in  the  humours.— 
II  u  morn  1 1st,  ii'mer-al-ist,  n.  One  who 
irs  the  humoral  pathology.— Humor- 
ir.  u'mer-ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  humours.— 
Ilumorltict  u'nier-if'ik,  ta.  Producing 
humour.  —  Hiimorlsm,  u'mer-izm,  ». 
lliuiioralism.  —  Humorist,  u'mer-ist,  n. 
Formerly,  a  person  who  exhibited  certain 
strong  peculiarities  of  disposition  or  man  tier; 
one  who  indulged  in  whims  or  eccentricities; 
low,  one  that  makes  use  of  a  humorous 
in  speaking  or  writing;  one  whose 
writings  or  conversation  are  full  of  humour; 
one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or  genius ;  a 
wag;  also,  one  who  attributes  all  diseases 
to  a  depraved  state  of  the  humours. — Hu- 
morist ie.  Q-mer-is'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  a  humorist.— Humorlze,  u'mer-Iz, 
.-.<'.  To  fall  in  with  the  humour  of  anything 
or  of  any  person.— Humorous,  u/mer-us, 
,i.  Moist  or  humid t;  full  of  humour;  ex- 
citing laughter;  jocular;  governed  by  hu- 
mour or  caprice;  capricious;  whimsical. — 
Humorously,  Q'mer-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
humorous  manner;  pleasantly;  jocosely  — 
lliiuiorousness,  u'mer-us-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  humorous. — llu- 
morsoine,  ii'mer-sum,  a.  Influenced  by 
humours  or  whims;  capricious;  petulant. — 
Hnmorsomely,  u'mer-sum-li,  adv.  In 
a  humorsome  manner. 
Humous.    Under  Humus. 

Hump,  hump,  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  hub 
or  hob  —  L  G.  hump,  heap;  D.  homp,  a  lump; 
akin  hunch,  heap.)  A  protuberance;  es- 
pecially, the  protuberance  formed  by  a 
crooked  back;  a  hunch.  —  Humpback, 
hunip'bak,  n.  A  back  with  a  hump;  a 
person  who  has  such  a  back;  a  whale  that 
has  a  hump  on  theback.— Humpbacked, 
hump'bakt,  «.  Having  a  crooked  back. — 
Humped,  humpt,  a.  Having  a  hump.— 
Humpy,  hump'i,  a.    Full  of  humps. 

Humph,  humf,  interj.  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  disbelief,  doubt,  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  the  like. 

Humus,  hu'mus,  n.  [L.  humus,  soil.] 
Vegetable  mould;  a  dark-brown  or  blackish 
matter  from  decayed  vegetable  substances. 
— Huiiiic,  Humous,  hu'mik,  hu'mus,  a. 
Obtained  from  or  pertaining  to  humus. 

Hunch,  hunsh,  n.  [A  form  of  hump.]  A 
hump;  a  lump;  a  thick  piece;  a  push  or 
jerk  with  the  fist  or  elbow.— v.t.  To  make 
a  hunch  on;  to  push  with  the  elbow. — 
Hunchback,  hunsh'bak,  n.  A  hump- 
back; a  humpbacked  person.  — Hunch- 
backed, hunsh'bakt,  a.  Humpbacked. 
Hunched,  hunsht,  a.  Having  a  hunch 
or  hump. 

Hundred,  hun'dred,  a.  [A.Sax.  hundred 
=  Icel.  hundrath,  Dan.  hundrede,  D.  hon- 
derd,  G.  hnndert;  from  hund,  cog.  with  L. 
centxtm,  Skr.  catam,  a  hundred,  and  a  ter- 


minal ion    akin    to    lv     )  tad,    and    b0   Qotfa 

garathjan,    to   reckon  I     Tan    t Imi  i   ton: 

hum  ty   and   ten   lidded.       n.    The    | >i '  ■<  1 1 1,  t    I  I 

tin  multiplied  i>>  ton;  a  collection  ol  tin 

tunes  ben  individuals  or  units;  u  division 
Ol    ■'    OOUQtj    in    Kuglaiid,   IUD] d  bO  B&Tl 

originally  oontalned  a  hundred  famllii 
freemen.  still   preserved    In    I  be  I  Ihlltern 
Hundrtat  (which  see),    Hundred-Told, 

v.  A  hundred  times  as  much  Hun- 
dredth, hun'divdth,  <i.    The  ordinal  ol  • 

hundred;  forming  one  of  ft  handled  equal 
imrts  into  which  anything  is  divided.  —  7(. 
'i'he    one    alter    the    ninety-ninth j    one    Of 

a    hundred   equal    parti   ol    a    thine, 
Hundred  •  weigh  I,     bun'dred-wltt    i 

A  weight,  usually  denoted  by  Ci'L.  con- 
taining 112  lbs. 

II  ii  n g,  hung,  pret.  &  pp.  of  hang, 
Hungarian,    hung  g:Vri  an,   u.     A  native 

nt  Hungary;  a  Magyar;  the  language  of  the 
Hungarians;  Magyar,  o.  Pertaining  to 
Hungary.  —  II  mi  miry -ha  Imi  m,  ft,  A 
kind  of  turpenttae.— Hungary-water, 

ft.  A  perfume  and  stimulant  from  water 
and  alcohol  llavoured  With  rosemary,  &c, 
and  then  distilled:  first  made  for  a  queen 
of  Hungary. 

Hunger,  hung'ger,  n.  [A.Sax.  hunger, 
hungor  —  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hunger,  Icel. 
hungr,  Goth,  huhrus,  hunger.]  An  uneasy 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  want  of  food; 
a  craving  for  food;  craving  appetite;  strong 
or  eager  desire. — v.i.  To  feel  hunger;  to 
crave  food;  to  desire  eagerly;  to  long. — 
Hunger- bit,  Hunger- bitten,  a. 
Pained,  pinched,  or  weakened  by  hunger.— 
Hungcrer,  hung'ger-er,  n.  One  who 
hungers.  —  lluilgcrly.t  hung'ger-li,  a. 
Hungry  [Shale.).—  adv.  With  keen  appetite 
[Shale..).  —  Hungrily,  hung'gri-li,  adv. 
In  a  hungry  manner.  —  Hungry,  hung'- 
gri,  a.  [A.Sax.  hungrig.]  Feeling  hunger; 
having  a  keen  appetite ;  eagerly  desirous; 
proceeding  from  hunger. 

Hunk,  hungk,  n.  [A  form  of  hunch.]  A 
large  lump;  a  hunch. 

Hunks,  hungks,  n.  [Perhaps  from  hunle,  a 
piece,  a  lump.]  A  covetous  sordid  man;  a 
miser;  a  niggard. 

Huns,  hunz,  n.  The  barbarous  race  of 
Tartar  origin,  invading  Italy  under  Attila, 
the  Scourge  of  God,  a.d.  451-3.  Name 
applied  to  and  claimed  by  the  modern 
Germans.  (Derived  from  the  ex-Kaiser's 
advising  the  German  troops  sent  to  China  in 
1900  to  act  like  the  Huns  under  Attila.) 

Hunt,  hunt,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  huntian,  to  hunt, 
akin  to  heutan,  to  seize;  O.G.  hundjan, 
Goth.  (fra)hinthan,  to  catch:  allied  to  E. 
hand,  and  to  hind  (female  deer).]  To 
chase,  search  for,  or  follow  after  (wild 
animals,  particularly  quadrupeds),  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  or  killing;  to  search 
after,  pursue,  follow  closely;  to  pursue  game 
or  wild  animals  over  (to  Mint  a  district). — 
To  hunt  up  or  out,  to  seek  for;  to  search 
for.  —  To  hunt  down,  to  pursue  and  kill 
or  capture;  to  exterminate  in  a  locality. — 
v.i.  To  follow  the  chase;  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  game  or  other  wild  animals;  to  seek  by 
close  pursuit;  to  search:  with  after  or  for. 
— n.  The  chasing  of  wild  animals;  apursuit; 
a  chase;  a  pack  of  hounds;  an  association 
of  huntsmen  in  a  district. — Hunter,  hun'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  hunts;  a  huntsman;  a 
horse  used  in  the  chase;  a  watch  whose 
glass  is  protected  by  a  metal  cover.— Hunt- 
ing-horn, n.  A  bugle;  a  horn  used  in 
hunting.  —  Hunting-box,  Hunting- 
lodge,  Hunting-seat,  n.  A  residence 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. — 
Hnnting-watch,  n.  Under  Hunter. 
— Huntress,  hunt'res,  n.  A  female  that 
hunts  or  follows  the  chase.— Huntsman, 
hunts'man,  n.  One  who  hunts  or  who 
practises  hunting;  a  person  whose  office  it 
is  to  manage  the  chase.  —  Huntsman- 
Ship,  hunts'man-ship,  n.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  huntsman.  —  Hunt's-up,  n. 
The  tune  formerly  played  on  the  horn 
under  the  windows  of  sportsmen  to  awaken 
them,  to  show  that  the  game  was  roused  by 
the  hounds,  and  the  hunt  was  to  begin. 

Hurdle,  her'dl,  n.    [A.Sax.  hyrdel,  a  dim. 


< ;   horde,  hurde,  a  but 
b'l   imi  ih,  Goth   haw  d$,  ft  dooi ,  akin  i 
hoarding  |   A  raoi abh  dame  ma  i 

or   ■tloka,    <>r  of    luirH   01 

crowing  each  other,  viirj  mg  in  form  tu      d 

ing  bo  us  ii  ,       it     hurdled,  hw  I 

witli  burdli        Hurdle- 
rare,   n,     A   ra 

hurdles  or  fi 

Iliirds,  herd.-.,  7i.  pi.    |IIai  oarae 

part  of  llax  or  lump    hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy, bei'di  feral, h    [Intended 

bo  suggest  its  tound  I    A  stringed  Initru 
upiit,   who  H'   produced   by  the 

friction  of  a  wheel  acting  the  pari  ol  >  bow 

against    four    strings,    two    Ox    which 

pre  nod  by  the  angers  oi  bj  kej  ,  theothei 

t  w  ip  to]  mm.'  a  b 

Hurl,  hc.ii,  v.t.  |A  contracted  form  of 
hurtle,   Influenced    by   whirl.]     To    tend 

whirling  or  (lying  through  the  air:  to  throw 

or  dash  with  viol*  n  •  to  emit  or  utter  with 
vehemence.  —  v.i. f  To  move  rapidly;  to 

whirl.— ?i.  'The  act  of  throwing  with  vio- 
lence. —  Hurler,  her'ler,  n.  One  who 
hurls.  —  Hurling,  herring,  n.  An  old 
game  of  hall. 

Hurly,  Hurly-burly,  Jjer'li.  her'li ber'li, 
«.    [Intended  to  express  by  its  sound  noise 
or  confusion,  suggested  by  hurl  or  /<■■ 
comp.  Dan.   hurlumhei,  hurry-scurry ;    I  i 
/(/(/7t(6e?.?«, ahare-brained person. J  Tumult; 
bustle;  confusion. 

Hurrah,  Hurra,  hu-ra',  interj.  [Comp. 
E.  huzza,  (i.  hurrah,  Dan.  and  Sw.  hurra, 
Pol.  hura.]  An  exclamation  expressive  of 
joy,  applause,  or  encouragement:  also  used 
as  a  noun. — v.i.  To  utter  a  hurrah.— v.t.  To 
receive  with  hurrahs;  to  encourage  bj 
cheering. 

Hurricane,  hur'i-kan,  n.  [Sp.  huracan, 
Fr.  ouragan,  D.  orkaan,  G.  orkan,  all  from 
a  native  American  word.]  An  extremely 
violent  tempest  or  storm  of  wind;  anything 
resembling  a  violent  tempest. — Hvrrieant 
deck,  an  elevated  deck  in  steamboats,  espe- 
cially the  deck  above  a  saloon. 

Hurry,  hur'i,  v.t— hurried,  hurrying.  [Akin 
to  G.  hurren,  to  move  hastily ;  Icel.  hurr, 
a  confused  noise;  Dan.  hurre,  to  buzz;  Sw. 
hurra,  to  whirl;  imitative  like  whirr,  hurly- 
burly,  &c]  To  impel  to  greater  speed  or 
haste;  to  urge  to  act  or  proceed  with  pre- 
cipitance; to  cause  to  be  performed  with 
great  or  undue  rapidity;  to  impel  to  violent 
or  thoughtless  action. — v.i.  To  move  or  act 
with  haste;  to  proceed  with  precipitation; 
to  make  great  haste  in  going.— n.  The  act 
of  hurrying;  urgency;  bustle;  confusion.— 
Hurried,  hur'id,  p.  and  a.  Done  in  a 
hurry;  evidencing  hurry.  —  Hurriedly, 
hur'id-li,  adv.  In  a  hurried  manner.— 
llnrrledness,  hur'id-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  hurried.— Hurrler,  hur'i-er,  n.  One 
who  hurries.— Hurrylllgly,  hur'i-ing-li, 
adv.  In  a  hurrying  manner.  —Hurry- 
Skurry,  hur'i-skur'i,  adv.  [Hurry  and 
scurry.]  Confusedly;  in  a  bustle.—  71.  Flut- 
tering haste;  great  confusion. 

Hurst,  herst,  ft.  [A.Sax.  hyrst,  O.D.  hurst, 
O.H.G.  hunt,  horst,  Sw.  hurst,  a  grove,  a 
wood.]    A  wood  or  grove. 

Hurt,  hert,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hurt.  [O.Fr. 
hurter,  Mod.Fr.  heurter,  to  knock  against; 
perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  W.  hwyrdd, 
a  push,  a  thrust,  a  blow.  Hence  hurtle, 
hurl.]  To  cause  physical  pain  to;  to  wound 
or  bruise  painfully;  to  cause  mental  pain; 
to  wound  the  feelings  of;  to  cause  injury, 
loss,  or  diminution  to;  to  impair;  to  dam- 
age; to  harm.— 7i.  A  wound,  a  bruise,  or 
the  like;  injury;  loss;  damage;  detriment. 
—Hurtful,  hert'ful,  a.  Causing  hurt; 
harmful;  injurious;  mischievous;  detrimen- 
tal.— Hurtfiilly,  hert'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
hurtful  manner.  —  Hurl  fulness,  hert'- 
ful-nes,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  hurtful. — 
Hurtless,  hertTes,  a.  Inflicting  no  in- 
jury; harmless;  receiving  no  injury.  — 
Hurtlessly,  hertles-li,  adv.  Without 
harm.— Hurtlessness,  hert'les-nes,  n. 

Hurtle,  her'tl,  v.i.  —  hurtled,  hurtling. 
[From  hurt.]  To  clash  or  meet  in  shock; 
to  make  a  sound  suggestive  of  hostile  clash; 
to  clash;  to  sound  threateningly;  to  resound. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  ;'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      Til,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  rvhig;      zb,  azure. 
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HKKKY. 

Husband,  huz'hand,  n.  [A. Sax.  Inishondn, 
the   master  of   the    house,    from   Icel.    hi'ts- 

biUuli  (toli,  bouse,  and  bilandi,  dwelling  In), 
Dan.  nuusbond,  Sw.  husbands,  the  master 

of  the  house;  A. Sax.  biuni,  Icel.  bun,  (J. 
bdusn,  to  inhabit,  to  cultivate.  Housi:, 
Hook.)     A    man    joined    to   a  woman    by 

marriage:  the  correlative  of  wife.  Ships 
husband,  an  agent  of  the  owners  who  sees 
that  a  ship  is  supplied  with  stoics  and 
properly  repaired  before  she  proceeds  to 
sea. — v.t.  To  spend,  apply,  or  use  with 
economy;  to  keep  from  spending  in  view  of 
an  effort  required.  Ilusliaiidli'ss,  huz'- 
band  lea,  «.  Destitute  of  a  husband.— 
Husbandly,  huz  'hand-li,  a.  Frugal; 
thrifty.—  Husband mail,  huz'band-man, 
It.  A  fanner;  a  cultivator;  one  engaged  in 
agriculture.  —  Husbandry,  huz'baud-ri, 
?t.  Domestic  economy;  good  management; 
frugality;  thrift;  the  business  of  a  husband- 
man; agriculture. 

Ilnsli,  hush,  a.  [Akin  to  hist,  whist,  hiss; 
G.  husch,  Dan.  hys,  hyst,  a  sound  made  to 
enjoin  silence.]  Silent;  still;  quiet. — v.t. 
To  still;  to  silence;  to  make  quiet;  to  re- 
press the  noise  or  clamour  of.  —  To  hush 
up,  to  suppress;  to  procure  silence  con- 
cerning; to  keep  concealed,  —  v.i.  To  be 
still;  to  be  silent:  used  chiefly  in  the  im- 
perative; be  still;  make  no  noise. — n.  Still- 
ness; quiet  ii  iish-moncy,  n.  A  bribe 
to  secure  silence;  money  paid  to  prevent 
disclosure  of  facts. 

Husk,  husk,  n.  [Akin  to  D.  hulze,  G.  hiilse, 
a  husk;  equivalent  to  E.  hull,  a  husk,  with 
sk  as  a  termination.  Hull.]  The  external 
covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants; 
glume;  hull;  rind;  chaff. — v.t.  To  deprive 
of  the  husk.— Husked,  huskt,  a.  Covered 
with  a  husk.— Husker,  hus'ker,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  husks. — Husky,  hus'ki, 
a.  Abounding  with  husks ;  consisting  of 
husks;  resembling  husks. 

Husky,  hus'ki,  a.  [Allied  to  hoarse;  A. 
Sax.  hwdsta,  Sc.  hoast,  a  cough.]  Rough  in 
tone,  as  the  voice;  not  clear;  harsh;  hoarse. 
—Huskily,  hus'ki-li,  adv.  In  a  husky 
manner.— Huskiness,  husTd-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  husky;  hoarseness. 

Hussar,  hu-zar',  n.  [Hung,  huszar,  from 
husz,  twenty,  because  in  the  wars  against 
the  Turks  every  twenty  families  were 
bound  to  furnish  one  cavalry  soldier.] 
Originally  one  of  the  national  cavalry  of 
Hungary;  now  a  light  cavalry  soldier  of 
European  armies. 

Husslf,  huz'if,  n.  [Contr.  for  housewife} 
A  case  for  holding  such  implements  as 
needles,  thimble,  thread,  &c. 

Hussite,  hus'it,  n.  A  follower  of  John 
Huss,  the  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
burned  in  1415. 

Hussy,  huz'i,  n.  [Contr.  from  huswife, 
housewife.]  A  bad  or  worthless  woman  or 
girl;  a  jade;  a  jilt;  a  forward  girl;  a  pert, 
frolicsome  wench;  also  a  hussif. 

Hustings,  hus'tingz,  n.pl.  [A.Sax.  husting, 
from  Icel.  hus-thing,  an  assembly,  a  council 
— Ms,  house,  and  thing,  cause,  council. 
Thing.]  The  temporary  platform  on  which, 
previous  to  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  parlia- 
mentary candidates  stood  when  addressing 
the  electors. — Hustings  Court,  an  obsolete 
court  of  the  City  of  London. 

Hustle,  hus'l,  v.t.  [From  D.  hutselen,  hut- 
sen,  to  jumble  or  shake  together;  Sw.  hutla, 
to  shuffle;  akin  hotch-pot.]  To  crowd 
upon  so  as  to  shove  about  roughly;  to  push 
or  elbow  out  or  about  rudely;  to  jostle.—  v.i. 
hustled,  hustling.  To  push  or  crowd;  to 
move  in  a  confused  crowd;  to  shamble 
hurriedly. 

Huswife,  huz'if,  n.    A  housewife. 

Hut,  hut,  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  hut,  G. 
hutte,  Dan.  hytte,  Sw.  hydda,  a  hut;  comp. 
W.  cwt,  a  hovel.]  A  small  house,  hovel,  or 
cabin;  a  mean  dwelling;  a  wooden  house 
for  troops  in  camp  or  for  settlers  in  a  wild 
country,  —v.t— Muted,  hutting.  To  place 
in  huts,  as  troops  encamped  in  winter- 
quarters.— v.i.  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 


Illilrh,  huch,  n.  |I<Y.  hurhe,  a  chest,  from 
L.L.  Initial,  a  chest;  probably  of  Teutonic 
Origin    and   akin    to   hut.]      A   chest,    box, 

ooffer,  bin,  or  other  receptacle  In  which 

things  may  be  stored  or  animals  confined; 

a  low  wagon  la  which  coal  Is  drawn  up  out 
of  the  pit;  a  measure  of  two  bushels.—  v.t. 
To  place  in  a  hutch. 

91 11//.1.  hu-za',  intcrj.    A  form  of  Hurrah. 

Hyacinth,  hl'a-sinth,  n.  [Gr.  Hyakinthos, 
the  name  of  a  youth  said  to  have  heen  slain 
by  Apollo,  and  changed  into  the  flower.]  A 
liliaceous  bulbous  plant,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  cultivated;  a  mineral;  a 
variety  of  zircon,  transparent  or  translucent, 
of  a  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown: 
the  name  is  also  given  to  varieties  of  the 
garnet,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz.— 
Ilyaclntliiiie,  llyaciiitliian.hl  a  sin'- 
t li in,  hi-a-sin'thi-an,  a.  Made  of  hyacinth; 
resembling  hyacinth. 

Hyads,  Hyades,  hi'adz,  hi'a-dcz,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hyades,  from  hyo,  to  rain.]  A  cluster 
of  seven  stars  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  rainy  weather 
when  they  rose  with  the  sun. 

Hyjena,  hl-e'na,  n.    Hyena. 

Hyalesceiice,  hl-a-les'ens,  n.  [Gr.  hyalos, 
glass.]  The  act  or  process  of  becoming 
transparent  as  glass.— Hyaline,  hi'al-in, 
a.  Glassy;  crystalline;  transparent.— Hy- 
alite, hi'al-It,  n.  A  pellucid  variety  of 
opal,  resembling  colourless  gum  or  resin. — 
Hyalography,  hl-al-og'ra-fi,  n.  The  art 
of  writing  or  engraving  on  glass.— Hyal- 
oid, hi'al-oid,  a.  Resembling  glass;  vitri- 
form ;  transparent.— Hyalotypc,  hi-al'o- 
tip,  n.  A  positive  photographic  picture 
taken  on  glass. 

Hybernate,  Hybernation,  hT'ber-nat, 
hl-ber-na'shon.  Hibernate,  Hiberna- 
tion. 

Hyblsean,  hi-ble'an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hybla,  in  Sicily,  noted  for  its  honey. 

Hybrid,  hi'brid  or  hib'rid,  n.  [From  L. 
hybrida,  hibrida,  a  hybrid;  origin  doubt- 
ful.] A  mongrel;  an  animal  or  plant,  the 
produce  of  a  female  animal  or  plant  which 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a  differ- 
ent variety,  species,  or  genus.— a.  Mongrel; 
produced  from  the  mixture  of  two  species. 
—Hybridism,  Hybridity,  hi'brid-izm, 
hib-rid'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  hybrid; 
mongrel  state.  —  Hybrid  izable,  hi'- 
brid-iz'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  hibridized. 
—Hybridization,  h!'brid-i-za"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  hybridizing.— Hybridize,  hi'- 
brid-iz,  v.t.  To  bring  into  the  condition  of 
producing  a  hybrid;  to  render  hybrid.— 
Hybridizer,  hi'brid-iz-er,  n.  One  who 
hybridizes. 

Hydatid,  hid'a-tid,  n.  [Gr.  hydatis,  a  ves- 
icle, from  hydor,  water.]  A  term  applied 
to  larval  forms  of  tape-worms,  found  in 
the  bodies  of  men  and  certain  animals,  or 
to  similar  vesicular  or  cyst-like  bodies. — 
II  y  da  I  i  form,  hid'at-i-form,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  hydatid.— Ilydatoid,  hid'a-toid,  a. 
Anat.  applied  to  the  membrane  inclosing 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Hyde,  hid,  n.    A  portion  of  land;  a  hide. 

Hydra,  hl'dra,  n.  [L.  hydra;  Gr.  hydra, 
from  hydor,  water.]  A  monster  of  Greek 
mythology  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and 
represented  as  having  many  heads,  one  of 
which,  being  cut  off,  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  unless  the  wound  was 
cauterized;  hence,  evil  or  misfortune  arising 
from  many  sources  and  not  easily  to  be 
surmounted;  a  genus  of  fresh-water  polyps 
of  a  very  low  type  of  structure.— Hydroid, 
hi'droid,  a.  Resembling  the  hydra  polyp 
in  character.— Hydroida,  hi-droi'da,  n.pl. 
A  division  of  Hydrozoa,  including  the  hydra 
and  animals  which  generally  grow  attached 
to  objects. 

Hydragogne,  hl'dra-gog,  n.  [Gr.  hydra- 
gogos— hydor,  water,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  A 
medicine  causing  a  watery  discharge;  a 
diuretic. 

Hydrangea,  hi-dran'je-a,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  angeion,  a  vessel,  from  the  shape 
of  its  capsules.]    An  Asiatic  shrub  culti- 


vated in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers. 

Hydrant,  hl'drant,  n.  [Gr.  hydraino,  to 
irrigate-,  from  hydor,  water.]  A  pipe  with 
suitable  valves  and  a  spout  by  which 
water  ia  raised  and  discharged  from  a  main 

Pipe. 

Hydrargyrum,  hl-driir'ji-rum,  n.  [L.t 
from  <;r.  hydor,  water,  and  argyros,  silver.) 
Quicksilver  or  mercury. 

Hydrate,  hl'drat,  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water.] 
A  chemical  compound  in  which  water  is 
a  characteristic  ingredient.— Hydralcd, 
hl'dra-ted,  a.    Formed  into  a  hydrate. 

Hydraulic,  hT-dra/lik,  a.  [Fr.  hydraulique, 
L.  hydraulicus,  (Jr.  hydraulikos,  from  hi/- 
draulis,  an  instrument  played  by  water— 
hydor,  water,  and  aulos,  a  pipe.]  Pertain- 
ing to  fluids  in  motion,  or  the  action  of 
water  utilized  for  mechanical  purposes.— 
Hydraulic  cement,  a  cement  having  the 
property  of  becoming  hard  under  water.— 
Hydraulic  press,  a  machine  for  the  appli- 
cation of  great  power  by  means  of  water. 
—Hydraulic  ram,  a  machine  by  which  de- 
scending water  can  be  made  to  raise  a 
portion  of  itself  to  a  considerable  height.— 
Hydraulics,  hi-dra/liks,  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
liquids,  and  deals  with  the  application  of 
water  in  machinery. 

Hydric,  hl'drik,  a.  [Gr.  hydor,  water.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  hydrogen.— Hydride,  hl'- 
drid,  n.  A  chemical  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  a  metal,  or  some  base. 

Hydrobarometer,  hI'dro-ba-rom"et-er, 
71.  [Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  E.  barometer!] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  depth 
of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent water. 

Hydrocarbon,  hl-dro-kar'bon,  n.  A  chem- 
ical compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.— 
Hydrocarbon  furnace,  hydrocarbon  stove, 
one  in  which  liquid  fuel  is  used. 

Hydrocele,  hi'dro-sel,  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  kill,  a  tumour]  Med.  a  morbid  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  the  scrotum  or 
testicle. 

Hydrocephalus,  hi-dro-sef'a-lus,  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  Med. 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium;  water  in  the  head.— Hy- 
drocephalic, hi'dro-se-fal"ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  hydrocephalus. 

Hydrochloric,  hi-dro-klo'rik,  a.  Chem. 
pertaining  to,  or  compounded  of,  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  which  is 
commonly  known  as  spirit  of  salt  and  mu- 
riatic acid. 

Hydrocyanic,  hi'dro-s!-an"ik,  a.  [Hydro- 
gen and  cyanogen.]  Derived  from  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen:  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  or  prussic  acid,  found  in 
laurel  leaves,  the  kernels  of  fruits,  &c,  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known, 
though  valuable  as  a  medicine. 

Hydrodynamlc,  hI'dro-di-nam"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  dynamis,  power.]  Per- 
taining to  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 
—Hydrodynamics,  hl'dro-di-nam"ik8, 
n.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  application  of  forces  to  fluids,  especially 
when  producing  motion  in  fluids. 

Hydro-electric,  hi'dro-e-lek"trik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  production  of  electric  cur- 
rent by  water-power;  of  a  frictional  electric 
machine  worked  by  steam. 

Hydro-extractor,  hi'dro-eks-trak"ter,  n. 
A  machine  for  expelling  water  from  textile 
fabrics  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 

Hydrofluoric,  hi'dro-flu-or"ik,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  fluorin  and  hydrogen  (hydrofluoric 
acid,  a  most  powerful  corrosive). 

Hydro-galvanic,  hi'dro-gal-van"ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  electricity  evolved  by  liquids. 

Hydrogen,  hl'dro-jen,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, water, 
and  root  gen,  to  generate.]  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water  (the  other  being  oxygen) 
and  a  component  of  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products ;  an  important  elementary 
substance,  long  known  only  in  the  gaseous 
form,  but  now  shown  to  be  the  vapour  of  a 
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metal,  and  Itself  capable  <>f  solidification 

Hydrogenizr,  Iii'lmj.'ii  i.,  v.t.  hydro 
gtnistd  iiizing.    To  combine  with 

hydrogen     Hydrogenous,  hl-droj'e-nus, 
,i'    Pertaining  to  or  containing  hydrogen; 
formed  or  produced  by  the  action  <>f  wat<  i 
sit ■•  I  of  rocks. 

lydrography.  hi  drog'ra  fl.n.  |cr.  hyd6r, 
water,  andi/nip/m,  to  describe.  ]  That  branch 
of  loienoe  which  has  for  its  object  the  mea 
■uremenl  and  description  of  the  sea,  hikes, 
riven,  and  other  waters,  and  includes 
marine  surveying,  the  drawing  of  charts, 
Hydrogrnpher,  hl-drog'ra-fer,  n. 
one  who  is  proficient  in  hydrography.— 
!■>«:■  ogmpiiic,  llydrngraplilcal, 
hl-drd  graf  ik,  h\  drG  graf  i-kal,  o.  Relating 
lo  .t  tn  ating  of  hydrography. 
Ilydroid  Under  Hydra. 
llydrokliictles,  hl'dr6-ki-net"iks,  n. 
Same  as  Hydrodynamics. 
lydrology,  hl-drol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  ana  logos,  discourse.]  The  Bcience 
t hut  treats  of  water,   its  properties,   laws, 

distribution,  &a— Hydrologlcal,  hl-dro- 
)oj  i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  hydrology.  — 
Hydroloulst,  hi-drol'o-jist,  n.  Oneskilled 
m  "hydrology. 

lydromnncy,  hl'dr5-man-si,  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A 
method  of  divination  by  water.— II. vd ro- 
mantic, hl-dro-man'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
divination  by  water. 

fydromnilla,  hl-dro-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  mania,  madness.]  A 
ea  of  mental  disease  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  sufferers  are  led  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  drowning. 
lydromcl,  hT'dro-mel,  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
kyddr,  water,  and  meli,  honey.]  A  liquor 
consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water;  when 
fermented  it  forms  mead. 
lydrometallnrgy,  hl-dro-met'al-er-ji, 
a,  The  process  of  assaying  or  reducing  ores 
by  liquid  reagents.  ■ 

lydrometeorology,  hi-dro-me'te-er-ol"- 
o  ji.  n.  The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
concerns  itself  with  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  rain,  clouds,  snow, 
slc.  —  Hydromcteorological,  hl-dro- 
ine'te-er-o-loj"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  this. 

Ivdronieter,  hi-drom'et-er, n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  specific  gravity  or  density 
of  water  and  other  fluids,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors  and  of  vari- 
ous solutions.— Hydrometrlc,  Hydro- 
metrical,  hi-dro-met'rik,  hi-dro-met'ri- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hydrometer  or  hy- 
drometry.— Hydrometry,  hi-drom'et-ri, 
n.  The  art  or  operation  of  determining  the 
specific  gravity,  density,  force,  &c,  of  fluids. 

lydropathy,  hi-drop'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  pathos,  affection.]  The  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  the  use  of  cold  water 
externally  or  internally;  the  water-cure. — 
Hydropathic,  hi-dro-path'ik,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  hydropathy.— n.  An  establishment 
in  which  persons  are  boarded  and  receive 
the  hydropathic  treatment  if  they  wish. — 
Hydropathist,  hi-drop'a-thist,  n.  One 
who  practises  or  advocates  hydropathy. 
lydrophaite,  hl'dro-fan,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  A  variety  of 
opal  made  transparent  by  immersion  in 
water. 

lydrophid,  hi'dro-fid,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  ophis,  a  snake.]   A  water-snake. 

lydrophobia,  Hydrophoby,  hi-dro- 
fo'bi-a,  hi'dro-fo-bi,  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
phobos,  fear.]  A  morbid  unnatural  dread 
of  water;  a  disease  produced  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  animal,  especially  of  a  mad  or 
rabid  dog,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
which  is  an  aversion  to  or  inability  to 
swallow  liquids—  Hydrophobic,  hi-dro- 
fob'ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrophobia. 
lydrophone,  hi'dro-fon,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  phone,  sound.]  An  instrument 
used  on  ships  for  the  detection  of  sub- 
marines. 

lydrophora,  hl-drof'o-ra,  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Hydroida,  under  Hydra. 


Hydrophyte,  hTOrO-flt.  a,  |<:r.  kyddr, 
water,  and  pkyton,  a  plant  )  A  plant  which 
hv<s  and  grows  In  water     u> dropky> 

tology,  in  dm  fi  ttii'o  ji,  //.    The  botany 

Of  wait  i   |.l. ints. 

Hydropic,  Hydroplenl,  hl-drontk,  In 
drop'i  kal,  a.    1 1,,  hyaropicus,  Qr.  hydropi 

JbOIL    from    In/ilmns,    dropsy      Kyddr,    watti, 

and  Sps,  the  face. |  Dropsical;  pertaining 
to  dropsy.  My  dropicnlly  ,  hi  drop'i  kal- 
H,  <i(/i'.     in  a  iivdii>pital  manner.     Hy- 

dropgy,  In  drop  si,  n.     Dropsy. 

Hydroplane,  hl'drd-plan,  >t.    |<lr.  hydSr, 

water,  and  plans.]  An  aeroplane  fitted  w  it  h 
floats  insteatl  ot  win  (Is,  to  enable  it  to  rise 
or  alight  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the 
former  case  having  to  'taxi'  or  glide  for 
some  distance,  so  as  to  gain  the  necessary 
flying  speed. 

Hydropiilt.  hl'drO-pult,  n,  [Qr.  hydSr, 
water,  and  the  term  -putt  of  catapult.]  A 
machine  for  throwing  water  by  hand  power. 

Hy  drorhlza,  hT-drdri'za,  n.  [Hydro,  and 

Gr.  rhiza,  a  root.]  Zool.  the  adherent  base 
of  any  hydrozoon. 

Hy  droscope,  hl'dro-skop,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  skoped,  to  view.]  An  instru- 
ment to  mark  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
air;  a  kind  of  ancient  water-clock. 

HydrosclClllc,  hT-dro-se-len'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
selenium  (hydroselenic  acid). 

Hydrosoma,  Ilydrosoinc,  hi-dro-so'- 
ma,  hl'dro-som,  it.  [Hydra,  and  Gr.  soma, 
body.]  The  entire  organism  of  any  hydro- 
zoon. 

Hydrostatic,  hl-dro-stat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  statikos.  Statics.]  Relating  to 
hydrostatics;  pertaining  to  the  principles 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. — Hydrostatic 
balance,  a  balance  used  for  determining 
very  accurately  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies 
by  weighing  them  in  water. — Hydrostatic 
bed.  Same  as  Water-bed.  —  Hydrostatic 
press.  Same  as  Hydraulic  press. — Hydro- 
static paradox,  the  principle  that  any  quan- 
tity of  water  however  small  may  be  made 
to  balance  any  weight  however  great.  — 
II y  drostatically ,  hi- dro-stat 'i-kal -li, 
adv.  According  to  hydrostatic  principles. 
—Hydrostatics,  hi-dro-stat'iks,  n.  The 
Bcience  which  treats  of  the  weight  and  equi- 
librium of  fluids,  particularly  of  water;  that 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  pro- 
perties of  fluids  at  rest. 

Hydrosnlphurlc,  hi'dro-sul-fii"rik,  a. 
Derived  from  or  containing  hydrogen  and 
sulphur  (hydrosulphuric  acid). 

Hydrotheca,  hi'dro-the-ka,  n.  [Hydra, 
and  Gr.  thske,  a  case.]  Zool.  a  little  chitin- 
ous  cup,  in  which  each  polypite  of  the  hy- 
drozoa  is  protected. 

Hydrothermal,  hl-dr5-ther'mal,  a.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  thermos,  hot.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  heated  water. 

Hydro  thorax,  hl-dro-tho'raks,  n.  Med. 
dropsy  io  the  thorax  or  chest. 

Hydrotic,  hi-drot'ik,  a.  [Fr.  hydrotique, 
from  Gr.  hydor,  water.]  Med.  causing  a 
discharge  of  water  or  phlegm. 

Hydrotropism,  hid'ro-trop"ism,  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  trepo,  I  turn.]  Bot.  curving 
towards  or  away  from  moisture. 

Hydrous,  hi'drus,  a.  Containing  water; 
watery. 

Hydroxide,  hld-roks'Id,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  oxys,  acid.]  A  compound  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  metallic  or  basic  radical 
with  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups. 

Hydroxyl,  hid-roks'il,  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  oxys,  acid.]  The  univalent  radical 
OH. 

Hydrozoon,  hl-dro-zo'on.  n.  pi.  Hydro- 

zoa,  hi-dro-zo'a.  [Gr.  hydra,  a  hydra,  and 
20071,  a  living  creature.]  Zool.  one  of  a  class 
of  animals  forming,  with  the  Actinozoa, 
the  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata,  consisting 
mostly  of  marine  animals  and  including 
the  jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles,  the  sea-firs, 
the  hydra  or  fresh-water  polyp,  &c,  many 
of  them  being  permanently  attached  to 
objects,  and  somewhat  resembling  plants. 


Hydro/mil.  hi  drfl  so'al,  a.   Pertaining 

t  o  1 1 1 1  by  di 

Hy  mini,  hi  V  mal,  u      Sane-  M  llinmil. 

Hymn,  in  i  na,  a.  [L  hyama,  from  <ir. 
hyaina,  a  hyena,  from  hyi,  i  bog,  from  Its 
bog-like  back  I  A  digitigrade  carnlTorons 
animal    ol  ,    belong! 

Asia  and  Africa,  strong  and  fierce,  it  ■  ding 
ohiefiy  ou  cat  i  Ion,  and  ol  aoctui  nal  h  i 
llycim-dog,  v.    A  large  wild  di 

Cape  Colony. 
II  >  rial,  hi'e  tal.  a.     [Qr,  hi/rtus,  rain,  bom 

hyd,  to  rain.]    Belattug  to  rain,  or  its  die- 
trihution  with  n  I  Ufferent regions. 

■yetosrapli,  bl'e-to-graf,  n.  A  ■ 
showing  tie-  rainfall  in  different  regions. 
Hyetographle  Hyet«>graphlcal,  bl'- 
e-to-graf"ik,  lu'e-to-grai'i  kal,  a,  Pertain- 
ing  to  hyetography.— Hyclography,  hl- 
e-tog'ra-fi,  n.  Tin;  science  of  the  distribution 
of  rain.  — Hyetology,  hi  c  tol'o-ji,  n.  That 
branch  of  meteorology  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  rain.  —  Ilyc- 
loincter,  hl-e-tom'et-er,  n.   A  rain-gauge. 

Hyuciaii,  hT-je'yan,  a.  [From  Gr.  hygii  la, 
hyaeia,  health,  from  hygiea,  healthy]  Per- 
taining to  health  or  its  preservation. — 
Hygelst,  Hygleiilst,  hVje-ist,  hl'ji-en- 
ist,  n.  One  versed  in  hygiene.— Ilyglenal, 
hl'ji-en-al,  a.  Relating  to  hygiene.— Hy- 
gleiie.  Ilygeine,  hi'ji-cn,  in'jc -in,  n. 
[Fr.  hygiene,  from  Gr.  hygieinos,  healthy, 
wholesome.]  A  system  of  principles  or 
rules  designed  for  the  promotion  of  health, 
especially  the  health  of  households  or  com- 
munities; sanitary  science.  —  Hygienic, 
hi  ji-en'ik,  a.  Relatiug  to  hygienic  or  sani- 
tary matters.— Hygieiilcally,  hl-ji-en'i- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  hygienic  manner.— Hy- 
gienics, Hygleilisni,  hi-ji-en'iks,  hi'ji- 
en-izm,  n.  The  science  of  health;  hygiene; 
sanitary  science. 

Hygrograph,  hT'gro-graf,  n.  [Gr.  hygros, 
moist,  and  graphb,  I  write.]  An  instru- 
ment which  registers  automatically  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards 
moistness.— Hygrometer,  hi-grom'et-er, 
n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree 
of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.— Hygro- 
metrlc,  Hygrometrieal,  hi-gro-met'- 
rik,  hi-gro-met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hygrometry;  readily  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture.  —  Hygrometry,  hl-grom'et-ri, 
n.  The  determination  of  humidity,  or  of 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.— Hygro- 
phy  te,  hi'gro-fit,  n.  [Gr.  hygros,  moisture, 
phyton,  a  plant.]  A  land-plant  adapted  to 
moist  surroundings. —  Hygroscope,  hi'- 
gro-skop,  n.  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
—  Hygroscopic,  hl-gro-skop'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  hygroscope;  imbibing  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

Hyksos,  hik'sos,  n.  The  Shepherd  Dynasty 
invading  Egypt,  with  their  capital  named 
Avaris  in  the  Delta,  and  ruling  for  511 
years,  during  the  13th  to  17th  Dynasty. 
From  Egyptian  Heq,  ruler,  and  Shashu, 
name  of  pastoral  races  of  eastern  deserts. 

Hylaeosanrtis,  hTle-5-sa"rus,  n.  [Gr. 
hylaios,  belonging  to  woods  (hyU,  wood), 
and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  gigantic  fossil 
lizard  discovered  in  the  Wealden  formation. 

Hyllsm,  hllizm,  n.  [Gr.  hyle,  a  wood, 
timber,  matter.]  A  theory  which  regarded 
matter  as  the  original  principle  of  evil,  in 
opposition  to  the  good  spirit.  —  Hy  lo- 
genesis,  Hylogeny,  hi-lo-jen'e-sis,  hi- 
loj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  birth.]  The  origin 
of  matter.  —  Hylopathism,  hl-lop'ath- 
izm,  ra.  [Gr.  pathos,  feeling.  ]  The  doctrine 
that  matter  is  sentient.— Hylopathlst, 
hi-lop'ath-ist,  n.  A  believer  in  hylopathism. 
— Hylophagous,  hl-lof'a-gus,  a.  [Gr. 
phago,  to  eat.]  Feeding  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  trees,  roots,  &c— Hylotheism, 
hl-lo-the'izm,  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God.]  The 
doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is  God,  or 
that  there  is  no  God  except  matter  and  the 
universe.  —  Hy  lot  heist,  hl-16-the'ist,  n. 
One  who  believes  that  matter  is  God. — 
Hylozolsm,  hl-lo-zo'izm,  n.  [Gr.  zoe, 
life.]  The  doctrine  that  matter  possesses  a 
species  of  life,  or  that  life  and  matter  are 
inseparably  connected.— Hy  lozoist,  hi-16- 
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.  1%,  A  believer  in  liylozoism.—  Hylo- 
zolc,  llylozoienl.  hl-ld-zoik,  hl-lo  zo'i- 
k.u,  (i.    Pertaining  to  hylozoiun, 

HyillCll.  hi'men,  n.     |(!r.  hymen,  a  akin,  a 

membrane;  Hymin,  the  God  of  marriage.] 

Aunt,   the  virginal  membrane,   situated  at 

the  entrance  oil  the  vagina;  hot,  tiir  fine 

1>ellicle  which  incloses  a  (lower  in  the  bud. 
ilj  mcncal,  llHiii'inaii,  bl-incn-e'al, 
hl-men-e'iui,  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage.— 
n.    A  marriage  song. 

HyillCllllim,  hl-me'iii-uin,  71.  [Or.  hymen, 
a  membrane.]  Bot.  the  fructifying  surface 
in  fungi  Hymciiogciiy,  hl-men-oj'e-ni, 
n.  Physiol,  the  production  of  membranes. 
— llyniciiology.  bl-men-ol'o-fl,  n.  A 
treatise  on  the  membranes  of  the  animal 
system. 

Hymenopter,  Hyinenopteran,  hl- 
men-op'ter,  hl-men-op'ter-an,  n.  [Gr.  hymen, 
a  membrane,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  A  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  insects,  having  four  mem- 
branous wings,  and  including  the  bees, 
wasps,  ants,  &c— Hymeiioplerous,  hl- 
inen-op'ter-us,  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  hymenopters. 

llyiueuotomy,  hi-men-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
hymen,  membrane,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.] 
The  cutting  or  dissection  of  membranes. 

Hymn,  him,  n.  [L.  hymnus,  from  Gr. 
hymnos,  a  song,  a  song  of  praise.]  A  song 
or  ode  in  honour  of  God,  or  in  honour  of 
some  deity;  a  sacred  lyric;  a  song  of  praise, 
adoration,  or  thanksgiving.— v.t.  To  praise 
or  celebrate  in  hymn  or  song;  to  sing.— 
v.i.  To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration.  — 
Hymnal,  Hymn-book,  him'nal,  n.  A 
collection  of  hymns,  generally  for  use  in 
public  worship.  —  Hymnic,  him'nik,  a. 
Relating  to  hymns.  —  Hymnography, 
him-nog'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of  writing  hymns. 
—  Hymnologist,  Hymnographer, 
him-nol'o-jist,  him-nog'ra-fer,  n.  A  com- 
poser of  hymns.— Hymnology,  Hym- 
nody,  him-nol'o-ji,  him'no-di,  n.  A  body 
of  sacred  lyrics  composed  by  several  authors 
of  a  particular  period  or  country;  hymns 
collectively. 

Hyoid,  Hyoldean,  hi'oid,  hi-oi'de-an,  a. 
[Gr.  hyoeides,  shaped  like  the  letter  u  or  y.] 
Applied  to  a  movable  bone  having  some- 
what the  shape  of  the  letter  TJ,  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx.— 
Hyoideal,  hl-oi'de-al,  a.  Connected  with 
the  hyoid  bone. 

Hyosctne  and  Hyoscyamlne,h!'os-in, 
hi  6-si'am-in,  n.  [Fromhyoscyamus.]  Alka- 
loid poisons  occurring  in  henbane  (Hyoscy- 
amus). 

Hyp,  hip,  v.t.— hypped,  hypping.  To  make 
melancholy;  to  hip. 

Hypsetbral,  Hypetliral,  hi-pe'thral,  a. 
[Gr.  hypaithros,  under  the  sky— hypo,  under, 
and  aither,  ether.]  Arch,  applied  to  a 
building  not  covered  by  a  roof. 

Hypallage,  hl-palla-je,  n.  [Gr.  hypallagi, 
change— hypo,  under,  and  allage,  change, 
from  allasso,  to  change.]  A  figure  of  speech 
consisting  of  a  transference  of  attributes 
from  their  proper  subjects  to  others. 

Hypantlilnm,  hT-pan'thi-um,  n.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  anthos,  flower.]  Bot.  the  fleshy 
enlarged  hollow  of  the  end  of  a  flower- 
stalk,  as  in  the  rose. 

Hypapophysis,  hl-pa-pof'i-sis,  n.  [Gr 
hypo,  under,  and  apophysis,  a  process.] 
Anat.  a  process  on  the  tower  side  of  a 
vertebra. 

Hyperemia,  hl-per-e'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over  or  above,  and  haima,  blood.]  An  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part  of 
hi-per-e'mik,  a. 


Hyperiesthesis,  Hyperesthesia,  hr- 

per-es-the"sis,  hi'per-es-the"zi-a,  n.  [Gr. 
over,  and  aisthesis,  sensation.]  Morbid  ex- 
cess of  sensibility. 

Hyperbaton,  h.T-per'ba-ton,  n.  [Gr.,  from 
hyper,  beyond,  baino,  to  go.]  Gram,  a 
figurative  construction  inverting  the  natu- 
ral order  of  words  and  sentences.— Hyper- 
battle,  hl-per-bat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  hy- 
perbaton. 


Hvperbola.hT  per'bo  la,  n.  [Or,  hypt  rbolt , 
lis  PERBOLB.]     WOm.  a  curve  formed  by  a 

plane  that  cuts  a  cone  iii  a  direction  paral- 
lel bo  its  axis,  or  so  that  the  plane  m 

a  greater  angle  with  the  base  than  the  :  Lde 
ol   the  cone  makes.  —  lly  per  boll  form, 

hi  per-bol'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  01 
a  hyperbola.  —  Hy pn-bolold,  Hypcr- 

bolle,  hl-per-bol-oid,  hl-per-bol'ik,  a. 
Having  the  properties  of  the  hyperbola.— 
Hypci'bolold,  n.    A  hyperbolic  conoid. 

Hyperbole,  hl-per'bo-le.n.  [Gr. hyperbole, 
excess —  hyper,  beyond,  bulla,  to  throw.]  A 
figure  of  speech  which  expresses  much  more 
or  less  than  the  truth;  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment; exaggeration.— Hyperbolic,  Hy- 
perbolical, hl-per-bol'ik,  hT-per-bol'i -kal, 
«.  Belonging  to  or  containing  hyperbole; 
exaggerated  in  terms.  — Hyperbollcally, 
hi-per-bol'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  hyperbolic 
manner.— Hyperbollsm,  liT-per'bol-izin, 
n.  The  use  of  hyperbole.— Hyperbollsl, 
hl-per'bol-ist,  n.  One  who  uses  hyperboles. 
Hyperbolize,  hl-per'bol-iz,  v.i.  and  t.  To 
speak  or  write  with  exaggeration;  to  exag- 
gerate. 

Hyperborean,  hT-per-bo're-an,  a.  [Gr. 
hyper,  beyond,  boreas,  the  north.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  region  very  far  north;  northern; 
arctic;  frigid.  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
most  northern  region  of  the  earth. 

Hypercatalectlc,  h!-per-kat'a-lek"tik,  a. 
[Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  katalexis,  termina- 
tion.] Pros,  having  a  syllable  or  two  be- 
yond the  regular  measure. 

HypercrltiC,  hi-per-krifik,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  kritikos,  critical.  Critic] 
One  who  is  critical  beyond  measure  or 
reason;  an  over-rigid  critic;  a  captious 
censor.— Hypercritical,  hi-per-krit'i-kal, 
a.  Over-critical;  critical  beyond  use  or 
reason;  excessively  nice  or  exact. — Hyper- 
critically,  hl-per-krit'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
hypercritical  manner.— Hypercriticise, 
hi-per-krit'i-siz,  v.t.  To  criticise  with  ex- 
cessive severity.— Hypercritlcism,  hl- 
per-krit'i-sizm,  n.  Excessive  rigour  of  criti- 
cism; captious  criticism. 

Hyperdnlia,  Hyperduly,  hi-per-du'- 
li-a,  hi-per-du'li,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond, 
and  douleia,  service.]  The  worship  offered 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  so 
called  because  higher  than  that  given  to 
saints  (which  is  known  as  dulia). 

Hyperinosls,  hi-per-i-no"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
hi/per,  above,  and  is,  inos,  fibre.]  An  excess 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

Hyperkinesia,  hi'per-ki-ne"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
hyper,  beyond,  and  kinesis,  motion.]  Ab- 
normal increase  of  muscular  movement; 
spasmodic  action.  —  Hyperkinetic,  hl- 
per-ki-net"ik,  a.  Relating  to  or  character- 
ized by  hyperkinesis. 

Hypermeter,  hi-per'me-ter,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  hyper- 
catalectic  verse ;  something  beyond  ordi- 
nary measure.— Hypermetrical,  hi-per- 
met'ri-kal,  a.  Exceeding  the  common 
measure;  redundant. 

Hypermetropia,  Hypermetropy,  hi'- 
per-me-tro"pi-a,  hi-per-met'ro-pi,  «.  [Gr. 
hyper,  over,  metron,  measure,  ops,  the  eye.] 
A  defect  of  the  eyesight  in  which  the  focus 
for  all  objects  falls  behind  the  retina,  and 
which  is  corrected  by  convex  glasses;  long- 
sightedness. 

Hyperpliyslcal,  hi-per-fiz'i-kal,  a.  Be- 
yond what  is  merely  physical,  immaterial, 
supernatural. 

Hyperplasia,  hl-per-pla'sia,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  plasso,  to  form.]  Pathol,  excessive 
growth  of  a  part  by  multiplication  of  cells 
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fix  hyper  and  pyrexia'.  ]    An  excessive  degree 
of  fever. 
Hypersarcoma,  Hypersarcosis,  hl'- 

per-s'ar-ko"ma,  hi-per-sar-ko"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
hyper,  beyond,  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.]  Proud 
or  fungous  flesh. 

Hypersthene,  hi'per-sthen,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  sthenos,  strength;  from  its  difficult 
frangibility  as  compared  with  hornblende.] 
A  mineral  of  the  hornblende  group,  a  cou- 


Btituenl  of  some  rocks;  also  called  i.11///  adoi 
hornblendt. 

Hypertrophy,  hl-per'tro  fi,  n.  |Or.  /. 
above,  and  trophi,  nutrition  j  A  morbid 
enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body  from 
excessive  nutrition.  —  Hypertrophic, 
Hypertrophlcul,  hi  per  trof'ik,  hi-per- 
trof'i-kal,  a.  Producingortending  to  produce 
hypertrophy.— Hypcrtrophicd,  hi- per' 
tro-fid,  a.  Affected  with  hypertrophy;  ex 
cessively  developed. 

Hypetliral,  a.    Hypjethral. 

Hyplia,  lil'fa  «.;  pi.  Ilyplue,  M'fe.  |Gr. 
hype,  a  web.  J  The  thready  or  filamentous 
matter  forming  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus. 
— Ilyplial,  hl'fal,  a.    Pertaining  to. 

Hyphen,  hl'fen,  n.  [Gr.  hyphen,  strictly 
hyph'hen,  into  or  in  one,  together— hypo, 
under,  and  teen,  one.]  A  mark  or  short  line 
made  between  two  words  to  show  that  they 
form  a  compound  word,  or  used  to  connect 
the  syllables  of  a  divided  word.— v.t.  To 
join  by  a  hyphen. 

Hyphomycetes,  hi'fo-mi-se"tez,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hyphao,  hyphaino,  to  weave,  and  mykez, 
rnyketos,  a  fungus.]  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  fungi,  containing  those  species  of 
microscopic  vegetable  moulds  which  have 
naked  spores  borne  on  free  or  only  fasci- 
culate threads.— Hypliomycelons  hi'fo- 
mi-se"tus,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hypho- 
mycetes. 

Hypnosis,  hip-no'sis,  n.  The  hypnotic 
state;  a  sort  of  sleep  artificially  induced, 
often  by  the  person  fixing  his  attention 
upon  some  bright  object,  being  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  unconsciousness.— 
Hypnotist,  hip'no-tist,  n.  One  who  hyp- 
notizes. 

Hypnotic,  hip-not'ik,  a.  [Gr.  hypnos,  sleep; 
akin  L.  sopor,  sleep,  A.Sax.  swe/en,  a  dream.] 
Having  the  quality  of  producing  sleep; 
tending  to  produce  sleep;  soporific— n.  A 
medicine  that  produces  sleep;  a  soporific- 
Hypnotism,  hip'no-tizm,  n.  A  sleep-like 
condition  brought  on  by  artificial  means.— 
Hypnotize,  hip'no-tiz,  v.t.  To  affect  with 
hypnotism.— Hypnologist,  hip-nol'o-jist, 
n.  One  versed  in  hypnology.— Hypnol- ; 
ogy,  hip-nol'o-ji,  n.  Facts  relating  to  the 
phenomena  of  sleep. 

Hypoblast,  hi 'po- blast,  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  blastos,  a  bud.]  Bot.  the  flat 
dorsal  cotyledon  of  a  grass;  anat.  the  lower 
of  the  two  layers  of  cells  forming  the  blasto- 
derm, the  upper  bein*  the  epiblast. 

HypocailSt,  hi'po-kast,  n.  [Gr.  pypokaut- 
ton— hypo,  under,  and  kaid,  to  burn.]  Anc. 
arch,  an  arched  chamber  in  which  a  fire 
was  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  heat 
to  the  rooms  above  it;  also  a  compartment 
of  some  modern  stoves. 

Hypoclumdria,  hl-pd-kon'dri-a,  n.  [From 
the  hypochondrium  being  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  See  below.]  Med.  a 
disease  characterized  by  exaggerated  un- 
easiness and  anxiety,  mainly  as  to  what 
concerns  the  health,  &c;  spleen;  vapours; 
low  spirits— Hypochondriac,  Hypo- 
chondriacal, hi-po-kon'dri-ak,  hi'po- 
kon-dri"a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  hypochon- 
dria or  to  the  hypochondrium:  affected  with 
hypochondria.— Hypochondriac,  n.  A 
person  affected  with  hypochondria.— lly- 
pochondriacally,  hi'po-kon-drr'a-kal- 
I4,  adv.  In  a  hypochondriac  manner.— 
Hypochondriasis,  Hypochondri- 
asm,  hi'po-kon-dri"a-sis,  hi-po-kon'dn- 
azm,  n.  Hypochondria.  —  Hypochon- 
drium, hi-po-kon'dri-um,  n.  pi.  Hypo- 
chondria. [Gr.  hypochondrion,  from  hypo, 
under,  and  chondros,  cartilage  —  from  its-, 
situation.]  Anat.  the  name  of  the  two 
regions  of  the  abdomen  under  the  carti- 
lages of  the  false  ribs  on  the  right  and  left 
side. 

Hypocotyl,  hi'po-kot"il,  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  cotyl(e.c\on).]  In  seedlings,  that  part 
of  the  stem  below  the  seed-leaves  (coty- 
ledonsj. 

Hypocrateriform,  hi/po-kra-te"ri-form, 
a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  krater,  a  goblet. )  Hoi. 
salver-shaped;  applied  to  a  corolla  having 
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•  gftreight  tube  surmounted  by  tint  ipr— 4 

inK'  hud's,  as  in  ihr  oowalip 

Hypocrisy,    hl-pok'ri-si,   n.     [Fr 

hit,  a  playing 
a  pan  on  toe  siajre.  simulation,  from  hypo 
ftri  ,  ly  a   part,   to   feign 

ami  krino,  to  separate,  diaoern.  CRITIC  I 
Tin-  ao<  or  practice  of  simulating  01  I 
log  t«>  be  what  one  is  not;  especially,  tin1 
Manning  of  a  false  appearance  of  piety 
virtue;  dissimulation;  insincerity. — 
Hypocrite,  hlp'o  krit,  n,    [Fr.  hyp 

>pokriUs.\    One  who  practises  hypoc 

-Hypocritical,  hip-O-krit'l-kal,  «. 

lining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  hypoc 

characterized  by  hy  poor  ley;  pretend 

|ng  goodneas  or  religion;  insincere.     Il.>- 

pocrltlcally,  blp-o-krit'l-kal-li,  adv.  in 
a  hypocritical  mannei ;  insincerely. 

■ymocyclold,  hT-pd-arldoid,  n.  [CJr.  hypo, 
under,  and  E.  cycloid.]  A  curve  generated 
by  the  movement  of  a  curve  upon  the  con- 
oave  side  of  u  fixed  curve. 

HTPodoriiial.  Hypodermie,  hT-p5- 
dermal,  hl-po-deVinik,  a.  [Or.  hypo,  under, 
4crmo,  the  skin. J  Pertaining  to  or  relating 
to  parts  under  the  skin  or  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  medicines  uuder  the  skin. 

■yporoan,  Hypouaeal,  HypoKUMHis, 

hl-pO-je'an,  hl-po-je'al,  hl-po  je'us,  a.  [Gr. 
hypo,  beneath,  gi,  the  earth.]  Lit.  subter- 
ranean; bot.  a  term  applied  to  parts  of 
plants  which  grow  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Hypojsastrllim,  hl-po-gas'tri-ura,  n.  [Gr. 
under,  and  gasttir,  the  belly.]  Anat. 
the  lower  anterior  region  of  the  abdomen. 
—Hypogastric,  hi-po-gas'trik,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  hypogastrium.— Hypogastro- 
eele.  hl-p5-gas'tr3-sel,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  a  tu- 
mour] A  hernia  through  the  walls  of  the 
lower  belly. 

Hypogene,  hi'po-jen,  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, 
aiid  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Oeol.  formed  or 
originating  under  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(as  crystalline  rocks).  ' 

Hypoglossal,  hT-po-glos'al,  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  glossa,  the  tongue.]  Anat.  pertain- 
ing to  the  under  side  of  the  tongue. 

Hypogynous,  hi-poj'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  gyni,  a  female.]  Bot.  placed  below 
the  ovary  or  seed-vessel;  having  the  corolla 
and  stamens  inserted  below  the  ovary. 

Hyponienous,  hl-pom'en-us,  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  mend,  to  remain.]  Bot.  arising  below 
an  organ  without  adhering  to  it. 

Hyponasty,  hi'po-nas-ti,  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  nastos,  pressed.]  Bot.  excessive 
growth  of  the  under  surface  of  an  organ, 
causing  it  to  bend  upwards:  as  opposed  to 
epinasty. 


Hypophoaphlte,  brpo-fot/flt,  n  The 
Dame  "i  certain  bodies  containing  phoi 
phorua,  some  of  which  are  used  medicinally. 

Hypopliyllous,  hi  pofl  In  or  hi  po-til'- 

'.      |»ii     /"//'",    Under,   and    jiliylli'it,   a 

li  at  |  Bot,  placed  under  s  leal 
Hypostasis,  hi  por/ta-da,  n.  pi  Hypos- 
tases, lo  i  [Gh  hypoitiuii  hypo, 
under,  ctotif,  s  standing.']  Thai  which 
underlie!  something  clue;  the  reality  undei 
lying  or  assumed  to  underlie  a  phenomenon; 
throi.  the  distinct  substance  or  subsi 
of  the  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Bplrlt  In  the 
Godhead.  Hypostatic,  Hypostati- 
cs^ In  I'"  stal'ik,  hi  ].o  siat'i  kal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  hypostasis.  'Hypostatic  union,  the 
union  of  she  three  persona  In  the  Godhead, 
OT  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ.—  llypn- 
stalicaliy,  hf-pd-stat'l-kal-11,  adv.  in  a 
hypoatatic  manner.  Ilypostatlzc,  Hy- 
postaslzc,  hl-pos'ta-trz,  hl-pos'ta-slz,  v.t. 
To  regard  as  a  distinct  substance. 

Hypostyle,  hi'po-stil,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, 
stylos,  a  pillar.]  Arch,  a  covered  colon- 
nade; a  pillared  hall. — a.  Having  the  roof 
supported  by  pillars. 

Hyposulphite,  hl-pG-sul'fit,  n,  The  name 
of  certain  substances  containing  sulphur, 
of  which  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  used 
In  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Hypotenuse,  llypotlieniise,  hT-pot'e- 
nus,  n.  [Gr.  hypoteinousa  —  hypo,  under, 
and  teind,  to  stretch.]  Oeorn.  the  longest 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle;  the  hne  that 
subtends  the  right  angle. 

Hypothec,  hl-poth'ek,  n.  [L.  hypotheca, 
Gr.  hypotheke,  a  pledge,  from  hypotith&mi, 
to  put  under,  to  pledge.]  Scots  law,  a  lien 
such  as  that  which  a  landlord  has  over  the 
furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect 
of  the  current  rent.— Hypothecary,  hl- 
poth'e-ka-ri,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hy- 
pothecation. —  Hypothecate,  hl-poth'e- 
kat,  v.t.— hypothecated,  hypothecating.  To 
pledge  in  security  for  a  debt,  but  without 
transfer;  to  mortgage.— Hypothecation, 
hi-poth'e-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  hypothe- 
cating.— Hypothecator,  hi  -  poth '  e  -  ka  - 
ter,  n.    One  who  hypothecates. 

Hypothesis,  hl-poth'e-sis,  n.  pi.  Hypoth- 
eses, hi-poth'e-sez.  [Gr.  hypothesis,  a  sup- 
position, from  hypo,  under,  and  tithimi, 
to  place.]  A  supposition;  something  not 
proved,  but  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
argument;  a  theory  imagined  or  assumed 
to  account  for  what  is  not  understood. — 
Hypothesize, t  hi-poth'e-slz,  v.i.  To  form 
hypotheses.— Hypothetic,  Hypotheti- 
cal, hl-po-thet'ik,  hl-po-thet'i-kal,  a.  In- 
cluding or  characterized  by  a  supposition 
or  hypothesis;  conjectural;  conditional.— 
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Hypsometer,  hlp-aom'ei  br,  n    [Or  hyp 
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kind  of  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes; 
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by  noting  the   boiling  point  ol  watei 
Hypsometric.  Hypsometrtcal,  hip 

so  met/rik,    In))  so  inein  kal.   a.      Pertain 
ing  to  hypaometry.    Hypaometrteall) 
hip  tfl  met'ri-kal  li,  adv.    According  to 
sometry.— Ilypsoinetry,  hlp-aom'i  I 

The  art  of  measuring  the  heights  oi  i 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Ilyrax,  hl'raks,  n.    [Gr.,  a  shrew-mouse.] 
A   small  rabbit-like  animal  of   Byri 
lieved  to  be  the  'coney'  of  Scripture;   a 
kindred  species  of  South  Africa. 

Hyson,  hl'son,  n.  [Chinese  hi-tshun,  lit. 
first  crop.]  A  species  of  green  tea  from 
China. 

Hyssop,  his'op,  n.  [Gr.  hyssopos,  hyssop.] 
The  name  of  small  bushy  herbs  of  the  mint 
family,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which 
were  formerly  held  in  estimation,  the  plants 
being  aromatic  and  stimulating. 

Hysteranthous,  his-ter-an'thus,  o.    [Gr. 

hysteron,    afterwards,    anthos,    a    flower.) 

Bot.  having  the  leaves  appearing  after  the 

flowers,  as  the  willows,  <Sic. 
Hysteresis,  hist'er-e-sis,  n.    [Gr.  hysteroi, 

later.]     The   lagging  of   magnetic  effects 

behind  their  causes. 

Hysteria,  Hysterics,  his-te'ri-a,  his- 
ter'iks,  n.  [L.L.  hysteria,  from  Gr.  hystera, 
the  womb.]  A  nervous  affection  charac- 
terized by  alternate  fits  of  laughing  and 
crying,  convulsive  struggling,  rumbling  in 
the  bowels,  sense  of  suffocation,  &c. — Hys- 
teric, Hysterical,  his-ter'ik,  his-ter'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  hysterics  or  hysteria; 
affected  by  or  subject  to  hysterics.— Hys- 
terically, his-ter'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  hys- 
terical manner.  —  Hysterioid,  his-te'ri- 
oid,  a.    Resembling  hysteria. 

Hysteron-proteron,  his'ter-on-prot"er- 
on,  n.  [Gr.  hysteron,  last,  and  proteron, 
first.]  An  inversion  of  the  natural  order  in 
words;  a  putting  first  what  should  be  last. 

Hysterotomjr,  his-ter-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
tera, the  uterus,  tome,  a  cutting.]  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  uterus  to 
take  out  a  fetus  which  cannot  be  excluded 
by  the  usual  means. 


I,  the  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel  of 
the  English  alphabet,  in  which  it  represents 
not  only  several  vowel  sounds  but  also  the 
consonantal  sound  of  y. 

I,  I,  pron.  pos.  my  or  mine,  dat.  and  obj.  me; 
pi.  nom.  xce,  pos.  ovr  or  ours,  dat.  and  obj. 
us.  [A.Sax.  ic,  D.  ik,  Goth,  ik,  G.  ich,  Icel. 
tk,  Dan.  jeg,  L.  ego,  Gr.  ego,  Skr.  aham,  W. 
ym.  Armor,  em — I."]  The  nominative  case 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person;  the  word 
by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  him- 
self: sometimes  used  as  a  noun;  the  ego. 

Iambus,  I-am'bus,  n.  pi.  Iambuses  or 

Iambi,  I-am'bus-ez,  I-am-bl.  [Gr.  iambos, 
from  iapto,  to  assail,  the  iambus  being  much 
used  in  satiric  poetry.]  Pros,  a  foot  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  the  first  short  and 
the  last  long,  or  the  first  unaccented  and 
the  last  accented,  as  in  delight.— Iambic, 
l-am'bik,  a.  [Gr.  iambikos.]  Pertaining 
to  the  iambus;  composed  of  iambics.— n. 
An  iambic  foot;  a  verse  consisting  of  iambi. 
— Iambically,  i-am'bi-kal-li,  adv.  In 
iambics.  —  Iambize.t  I-am'bTz,  v.t.  To 
satirize  in   iambic  verse.  —  lambogra- 


pher,    T-am-bog'ra-fer,    n.      A   writer  of 
iambic  poetry. 

la  trie,  Iatrical,  I-at'rik,  i-at'ri-kal.  a. 
[Gr.  iatrikos,  from  iatros,  a  physician.]  Re- 
lating to  medicine  or  physicians. 

Iatrochemlcal,  i-a'tro-kem"ik-al,  a.  [Gr. 
iatros,  physician.]  Pertaining  to  an  old 
medical  theory  in  which  chemistry  was 
relied  on  as  explaining  physiological  or 
pathological  phenomena.  —  Iatrophysi- 
cal,  i-a'tro-fiz"ik-al,  a.  Med.  explaining  phe- 
nomena by  physics  or  natural  philosophy. 

Iberian,  I-be'ri-an,  n.  One  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Spain;  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Iberians,  of  which  Basque  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative. 

Ibex,  I'beks,  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  goat.]  An 
animal  of  the  goat  family  found  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  with  large  horns  directed 
backwards  and  marked  with  prominent 
transverse  ridges  in  front. 

Ibidem,  ib-i'dem.  [L.J  In  the  same  place. 

Ibis,  I'bis,  n.  [Gr.  and  L.]  A  name  of 
certain  grallatorial  birds  allied  to  the  storks, 


the  most  remarkable  species  of  which,  the 
sacred  ibis,  was  revered  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

lea rl ail,  i-ka'ri-an,  a  [From  Icarus,  in 
Greek  nythol.,  who,  flying  with  a  pair  of 
artificial  wings,  soared  so  high  that  the 
sun  melted  the  wax  that  cemented  his 
wings,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  the  sea.  J 
Adventurous  in  flight;  soaring  too  high  for 
safety,  like  Icarus. 

Ice,  is,  n.  [A.Sax.  *s=D.  ijs,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
is,  Icel.  iss,  G.  eis,  referred  along  with  iron, 
G.  eisen,  to  a  root  meaning  to  shine  or 
glance.]  Water  or  other  fluid  congealed 
or  in  a  solid  state  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  heat  necessary  to  preserve 
its  fluidity;  cream  and  milk  sweetened, 
variously  flavoured,  and  frozen;  ice-cream. 
— To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the  first  opening 
to  any  attempt;  to  open  the  way.— v.t.— iced, 
icing.  To  cover  with  ice;  to  convert  into 
ice ;  to  cool  with  ice ;  to  freeze ;  to  cover 
with  concreted  sugar.  —  Ice-an chor,  v. 
An  anchor  used  for  securing  vessels  to  ice. — 
Iceberg,  Is'berg,  n.    [D.  ijsberg—ijs,  ice, 
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and  icrij,  a  mountain.]  A  vast  and  lofty 
body  of  lee  floating  on  the  ocean.  Icc- 
hlliik,  >i.  A  bright  yellowish  while  tint 
near    the    horizon,    reflected     1'ioin     l0€    [O 

arctic  regions,  lec-boaf,  ".  a  strong 
boat  thai  can  break  a  passage  through  ice; 
a  boat  for  sailing  with  runners  on  the 
surface  of  loe.  Icebound,  b'bound.  <«. 
Bun  ounded  wiih  loe  ho  aa  to  be  Immovable, 
or  Inaccessible.  Icebreaker,  n.  A 
massive  and  powerful  steamer  thatamaahea 
and  foroeaaway  through  loe.— Ice-cream, 

n.  ( 'ream  variously  flavoured,  and  congealed 
by  means  of  a  freezing-mixture. —Iced, 
1st,  p.  Covered  with  ice;  cooled  with  ice; 
frosted.-  Ice-Held,  n.  A  large  sheet  of 
sea  ice  whose  limits  cannot  be  seen.— Ice- 
floe.  ft.  A  sheet  of  ice,  smaller  than  an 
ice-field,  but  still  of  considerable  size. — 
Icefoot,  Is'fut,  n.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice 
that  forms  round  the  shores  in  arctic 
regions.— Icehouse,  is'hous,  n.  A  reposi- 
tory for  the  preservation  of  ice  during 
warm  weather. — Ice-plane,  n.  An  in- 
strument for  smoothing  the  surface  of  ice 
before  cutting  for  storage. — Ice-plant,  n. 
A  plant  belonging  to  Greece,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Cape,  so  called  from  being  studded 
with  pellucid  watery  vesicles  which  shine 
like  pieces  of  ice.— Ice-plough,  n.  A 
plough  for  cutting  grooves  on  ice  previously 
to  its  removal,  or  to  open  a  passage  for 
boats.— Ice-saw,  n.  A  large  saw  used 
for  cutting  through  ice,  to  relieve  ships 
when  frozen  up,  or  to  remove  ice  for  storage. 
— Ice-sheet,  n.  A  thick  sheet  of  ice 
covering  a  land  area  and  not  limited  to 
valleys.  —  Ice-water,  ft.  Water  from 
melted  ice;  iced  water.— Icicle,  I'si-kl,  n. 
[A.Sax.  is-gicel,  from  is,  and  gicel,  an  icicle; 
akin  to  Icel.  jukull,  icicle,  jaki,  a  piece  of 
ice.]  A  pendent  conical  mass  of  ice  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  water  or  other  fluid  as  it 
drops  from  something.—  Icily,  I'si-li,  adv. 
In  an  icy  manner.  —  Iciness,  l'si-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  icy  or  very  cold.— Icy, 
i'si,  a.  Pertaining  to,  composed  of,  pro- 
duced by,  resembling  or  abounding  with 
ice;  Jig.  characterized  by  coldness  or  cool- 
ness, as  of  manner,  &c;  frigid;  chilling; 
indifferent. 

Icelander,  islan-der,  n.  A  native  of  Ice- 
land.—Icelandic,  Is-lan'dik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Iceland.— n.  The  language  of  the 
Icelanders  or  of  their  literature,  the  oldest 
of  the  Scandinavian  group  of  tongues.— 
Iceland-moss,  n.  A  species  of  lichen 
found  in  the  arctic  regions  and  on  lofty 
mountains,  used  in  medicine  and  as  a 
nutritious  article  of  diet.—  Iceland-spar, 
n.  A  transparent  variety  of  calcareous 
spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  valuable  for 
experiments  on  the  double  refraction  and 
polarization  of  light. 

Ichneumon,  ik-nu'mon,  n.  [Gr.,  from 
ichneud,  to  track  out,  from  ichnos,  a  foot- 
step—the animal  searches  out  crocodiles' 
eggs.]  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  animal  of 
Egypt,  resembling  a  weasel,  and  feeding  on 
crocodiles'  eggs,  snakes,  rats,  lizards,  mice, 
&c;  a  hymenopterous  insect  whose  larvae 
are  parasitic  on  other  insects  (called  also 
ichneumon  fly).—  Iclineumoilldaii,  ik- 
nu-mon'i-dan,  a.  One  of  the  ichneumon 
flies. 

Ichnlte,  ik'nit,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  footprint.] 
Geol.  a  fossil  footprint;  the  footprint  of 
an  extinct  animal  marked  on  rocks.  — 
Ichnolite,  ik'no-lTt,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  afoot- 
mark,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  An  ichnite  or 
stone  marked  with  an  animal's  footprint.— 
Ichnology,  Ichiiolithology,  ik-nol'o- 
ji,  ik'no-li-thol"o-ji,  n.  The  fossil  footmarks 
of  animals. 

Ichnography,  ik-nog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos, 
a  footstep,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  The 
horizontal  section  of  a  building  or  other 
object,  showing  its  true  dimensions  accord- 
ing to  a  geometric  scale;  a  ground-plan. — 
Ichnographic,  Ichiiographical,  ik- 
no-graf'ik,  ik-no-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  ichnography. 

Ichor,  T'kor,  n.  [Gr.]  An  ethereal  fluid 
that  supplied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
mecl.  a  thin  watery  humour,  like  serum  or 


Whey;  a  thill  watery  acrid  discharge  from 
an  ulcer,  wound,  &c— Ichorous,  I'ko  rus, 
a.     Like  ichor;  thin;  watery;  serous. 

Iclithllic,  ik'thin,  u.  [Gr.  ichthi/s,  a  fish] 
A   constituent  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous 

fishes.  Ichlli.vlc,  ik'tlh  ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  flahea;  flahllke.  —  Ichlliyocol,  Ich- 
lliyocol la,  ik'thi-o-kol,  ik'thi  o  kol-la,  n. 
[Qr,  holla,  glue.]  Fish-glue;  isinglass. 
I<  lilli>  odoi'iil il«\  ik'thi-6-dor"Q  lit,  n. 
[Qr.  dory,  spear,  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  spine 
of  certain  fossil  fishes.— Ichthyography, 
ik-thi-og'ra-fi,  n.  The  description  of  fishes. 
—Ichthyoid,  Ichthyoidal,  ik'thi-oid, 
ik-thi-oi'dal,  a.  More  or  less  fishlike. — 
Icllthyol,  ik'thi-ol,  n.  An  ointment  ob- 
tained from  fossil  fishes.— Ichthyolatry, 
ik-thi-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  latreia,  worship.] 
Worship  of  fish  or  a  fishlike  god.— Ichthy- 
olite,  ik'thi-o-lit,  n.  A  fossil  fish  or  part, 
or  its  mark.— Ichthyologic,  Ichthyo- 
logical,  ik'thi-o  loj"ik,  ik'thi-6-loj"i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  ichthyology. —  Ichthyolo- 
gist, ik-thi-ol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  ich- 
thyology.—Ichthyology,  ik-thi-ol'o-ji,  n. 
The  science  of  fishes;  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes.  —  Ichthyomor- 
phous,  Ichthyomorphic,  ik'thi-o- 
mor"fus,  ik'thi-o-inor"fik,  a.  Fish-shaped. — 
Ichthyophaglst,  ik-thi-of'a-jist,  n.  [Gr. 
phago,  to  eat.]  One  who  eats  or  subsists  on 
fish.— Ichthyophagous,  ik-thi-of'a-gus, 
a.  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish.— Ichthy- 
ophagy,  ik-thi-of'a-ji,  n.  The  practice  of 
eating  fish .— Ichthyopsida,  ik-thi-op'si- 
da,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  opsis,  appearance.]  The 
primary  division  of  the  Vertebrata  that 
comprises  the  fishes  and  amphibia.— Ich- 
thyornis,  ik-thi-or'nis,  n.  [Gr.  ornis,  a 
bird.]  A  fossil  bird  with  vertebrae  like  those 
of  fishes,  and  with  teeth  set  in  sockets.— 
Ichthyosaurus,  Ichthyosaur,  ik'- 
thi-o-sa"rus,  ik'thi-o-sar",  n.  [Gr.  sauros, 
a  lizard.]  A  fishlike  lizard;  an  immense 
fossil  marine  reptile,  combining  many  of 
the  characters  of  lizards  and  fishes.— Ich- 
thyosis, ik-thi-6'sis,  n.  A  disease  of  the 
skin,  portions  of  which  become  hard  and 
scaly,  with  a  tendency  to  excrescences. — 
Ichlhyotoiiiist,  ik-thi-ot'om-ist,  n.  A 
dissector  of  fishes.  —  Ichthyotomy,  ik- 
thi-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.]  Dis- 
section of  fishes. 

Icicle,  Icily,  Iciness.    Under  Ice. 

Icon,  i'kon,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image,  from 
eiko,  to  resemble.]  An  image  or  represen- 
tation; a  portrait;  the  holy  picture  or  em- 
blem regarded  as  sacred  in  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Church.— Iconoclasm,  I-kon'o- 
klazm,  n.  The  act,  principles,  or  proceedings 
of  an  iconoclast.  —  Iconoclast,  l-kon'o- 
klast,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  and  klastes,  a  breaker, 
from  klao,  to  break.]  A  breaker  of  images; 
any  destroyer  or  exposer  of  shams  or  super- 
stitions; one  who  makes  attacks  upon 
cherished  beliefs.— Iconoclastic,  T-kon'o- 
klas"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  iconoclast. 
— Iconography, _i-ko-nog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
eikon,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  That 
branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  an- 
cient statues,  busts,  paintings  in  fresco, 
mosaic  works,  engraving  on  gems  or  metals, 
and  the  like.  —  Iconographic,  I-kon'o- 
graf'ik,  a.  Relating  to  iconography;  repre- 
senting by  diagrams  or  pictures.  —  Icon 
olater,  l-ko-nol'at-er,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  and 
latreia,  service.]  One  that  worships  images. 
— Iconolatry,  i-ko-nol'at-ri,  n.  The 
worship  or  adoration  of  images.— Iconol- 
Ogy,  i-ko-nol'o-ji,  rt.  The  doctrine  of 
images  or  emblematical  representations; 
iconography.— Iconomachy,  I-ko-nom'a- 
ki,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  and  mache,  a  fight.]  A 
war  against  images;  hostility  to  images  or 
pictures  as  objects  of  worship  or  reverence. 

Icosahedral,  i'kos-a-he"dral,  a.  [Gr. 
eikosi,  twenty,  and  hedra,  seat,  side.] 
Having  twenty  equal  sides. —Icosahe- 
dron,  I'kos-a-he"dron,  n.  A  solid  of 
twenty  equal  sides. 

Icosander,  I-ko-san'der,  n.  [Gr.  eikosi, 
twenty,  and  aner,  a  male.]  Hot.  a  plant 
having  twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted 
in  the  calyx.— Icosandrian,  Icosan- 
drous,  I-ko-san'dri-an,  l-ko-san'drus,  a. 
Pertaining  to  such  plants. 


Icteric,  Icterlcal,  ik-ter'ik,  ik-ter'i  kal, 
a.  |L.  icterus,  jaundice. J  Affected  with 
jaundice:  curative  of  jaundice.  Iclcrl- 
Mons  Ictcroid  ik-ter-ish'us,  ik'ter-oid, 
</.  Pertaining  to  jaundice;  yellow,  as  if 
laundtoed. 

Ictus,  ik'tus,  n.  [L.,  from  ico,  to  strike] 
A  stroke;  the  stress  laid  on  an  accented 
syllable. 

Icy.     Under  ICK. 

Id,  Id,  n.    [Gr.  idios,  distinct.]    A  group  of  ' 
Dktkhminanth  (which  see). 

Idallan,  i-da'li-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ida- 
Hum  or  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  that  ancient 
town  being  sacred  to  her. 

Idant,  id'ant,  n.  [Gr.  idios,  distinct.]  A 
group  of  Idh  (which  see). 

Idea,  I-de'a,  n.  [L.  idea,  from  Gr.  idea,  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  thing,  kind  or 
species,  from  idein,  to  see;  same  root  as  E. 
wit.]  The  form,  image,  or  model  of  any- 
thing in  the  mind;  that  which  is  held  or 
comprehended  by  the  understanding  or 
intellectual  faculties;  as  a  philosophical 
term,  now  generally  used  to  designate  sub- 
jective notions  and  representations,  with 
or  without  objective  validity;  popularly 
it  signifies  notion,  conception,  thought, 
opinion,  belief.— ideal,  I-de'al,  a.  Exist- 
ing in  idea;  existing  in  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion only;  visionary. — n.  An  imaginary 
model  of  perfection;  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion or  beauty. — Beau  Ideal.  Under  Beau. 
— Idea  I  ess,  I-de'a-les,  a.  Destituteof  ideas. 
— Idealism,  I-de'al-izm,  n.  That  system 
of  philosophy  according  to  which  nothing 
exists  but  the  mind  itself  and  ideas  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  or  which  maintains 
that  we  have  no  rational  grounds  for  be- 
lieving in  the  reality  of  anything  butper- 
cipient  minds  and  ideas. — Idealist,  I-de'- 
al-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
idealism;  one  who  idealizes;  one  who  in- 
dulges in  flights  of  fancy  or  imagination;  a 
visionary.  —  Idealistic,  I-de'al-is"tik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  idealism  or  idealists.— Ide- 
ality, I-de-al'i-ti,  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  ideal;  capacity  to  form 
ideals  of  beauty  and  perfection.— Ideali- 
zation, i-de'al-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  ol 
idealizing.  —  Idealize,  I-de'al-iz,  v.t.  — 
idealized,  idealizing.  To  make  ideal;  to 
give  form  to  in  accordance  with  any  precon- 
ceived ideal;  to  embody  in  an  ideal  form.— 
v.i.  To  form  ideals.— Idealizer,  i-de'al-1- 
zer,  n.  One  who  idealizes;  an  idealist.—  | 
Ideally,  I-de'al-li,  adv.  In  an  ideal  man- 
ner.— Idealoglc,  I-de'a-loj"ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  idealogue,  or  to  his  theories  or 
ideas.— Idealogue,i-de'a-log,  n.  One  given 
to  form  ideals;  a  theorist;  a  dreamer.— 
Ideation,  i-de-a'shon,  n.  The  faculty  of 
the  mind  for  forming  ideas;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  distinct  mental  representation 
or  idea  of  an  object.— Ideational,  i-de-a'- 
shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  ideation.— Ideo- 
graph, Ideogram,  id'e-o'graf,  id'e-6- 
gram,  n.  In  some  systems  of  writing,  a 
character,  symbol,  or  figure  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  object  without  expressing  its 
name;  a  hieroglyphic.  —  Ideographic, 
Ideographical,  id'e-o-graf'ik,  id'e-6- 
grafi-kal,  a.  Representing  ideas  indepen- 
dently of  sounds;  pertaining  to  that  mode 
of  writing  which,  by  means  of  symbols, 
figures,  or  hieroglyphics,  suggests  the  ideas 
of  objects.  —  Ideographically,  id'e-6- 
graf"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  ideographic  man- 
ner.— Idcography,  id-e-og'ra-fi,  n.  Writ- 
ing in  ideographic  characters  or  symbols.— 
Ideology,  id-e-ol'o-ji,  n.  The  science  of 
ideas  or  of  the  understanding;  that  system 
of  mental  philosophy  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation.  . 
Also  written  Idealogy,  id-e-al'o-ji.— Ide- 
ological, id'e-6-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  ideology.— Ideologist,  id-e-ol'o-jist,  n. 
One  who  treats  of  ideas;  one  who  indulges 
in  ideas  or  theories;  a  supporter  of  ideology. 

Identical,  Identic,  l-den'ti-kal,  i-den'tik, 
a.  [L.L.  identicus,  from  L.  idem,  the  same. J 
The  same;  not  another  or  different.—  Iden- 
tical proposition,  a  proposition  in  which 
the  terms  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
comprise  the  same  idea,  as  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  its  parts.— Identically,  :-aen  - 
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I  1  :li  h.  adv.     In  an  identical  manner. 
identlcnliirNH,  '  ,1,'n  "  k-''  "' s- "    S:ul"' 
l«l< -iitllliihlc,    1  den  ti-fl-a  bl,    a. 

j  ho  identified.     Idriililicnlioii. 

,1,-n  11  ii  kft  ahon,  ".    'I'll''  fto<  "i  identify- 

H     Identify,  1  den'ti  H.  v.t,     identified. 

Krom  id<  uli    in  identity,  and 

tomake-.]    To  make  to  bo  tin 
to  unite  or  oombine  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to 
Bake  one;  to  determine  or  establish  the 
,1,'iitny  of;  to  ascertain  or  prove  to  be  the 

It  Bomet  lung  described  or  claimed. 

.  beoome  the  same.     Idcnllsiii, 

11.  n.  Bietanh.  the  system  or  doc- 
riiK-  of  identity.  Identity,  1  den'tl-ti,  n. 
I,  1,   ideiUitaa,  from  1>.  idem,  same.]    Tho 

fool  of  being  identical;  sameness, 
is  distinguished  from  similitude  and  diver 
,;u  P  raonal  identity,  our  being  the  same 
Hfforn  hum  the  commencement  to  the  end 
it  life  while  the  matter  of  the  body,  the 

Dos,  habits,  thoughts,  &c,  are  con- 

ohanging.  -Identity  disk,  n. 
|>i>k  carried  on  a  Btring  round  the  neck  by 
•\.-ry  ofBoer  and  man  in  tho  services,  show- 
Bg  name,  number,  unit,  and  religion.  - 
Principle  of  identity,  philos.  the  principle 
r hat  a  thing  is  what  it  is  aud  not  another. 
dcograpb,  Ideology,  &c.  Under  Idea. 

des,  id/.  »•  pl.  (I-,  iihis,  the  ides,  from 
£10,  bo  divide. 1  In  the  ancient  Roman 
■aU'iular  the  13th  of  January,  February, 
\pril,  June,  August,  September,  No vember, 
Mid  December,  and  the  15th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  <  October. 

diocrasy,  Id-i-ok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  idio.t,  pecu- 
.iar,  and  krasis,  mixture,  temperament.] 
Peculiarity  of  constitution;  temperament  or 
.^institution  peculiar  to  a  person;  idiosyn- 
crasy.—Idlocratic,  Idioeratical,  id'i- 
>krat"ik,  id'i-o-krat"i-kal,  a.  Peculiar  in 
constitution;  idiosyncratic. 

dlocy.  Under  Idiot. 
dloeleetrle,  id'i-o-e-lek"trik,  a.  [Gr. 
isVas,  one's  own,  and  E.  electric]  Electric 
hf  virtue  of  its  own  peculiar  properties. 
dlogrnpli,  id'i-o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  idios,  pecu- 
liar, private,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A 
mark,  signature,  or  the  like,  peculiar  to 
mi  individual;  a  private  or  trade  mark. — 
Idiograplllc,  id'i-o-graf  "ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  an  idiograph  or  idio- 
graphs. 

dlolatry,  id-i-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  idios,  be- 
longing to  one's  self,  and  latreia,  worship.] 
Self-worship;  excessive  self-esteem. 
illoni,  id'i-om,  n.  [Fr.  idiome,  L.  idioma, 
from  Gr.  idioma,  from  idios,  proper,  or 
peculiar  to  one's  self.]  A  mode  of  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  a  language  or  to  a  person; 
a  phrase  or  expression  having  a  special 
meaning  from  usage,  or  a  special  gramma- 
tical character;  the  genius  or  peculiar  cast 
of  a  language;  a  peculiar  form  or  variety 
of  language;  a  dialect.— Idiomatic,  Id- 
loinatlcal,  id'i-o-mat"ik,  id'i-6-rnat"i-kal, 
a.  Having  the  character  of  an  idiom;  per- 
taining to  the  particular  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  belong  to  a  language.— Idio- 
ma tl  rally,  id'i-o-mat"i-kal  li,  adv.  In 
an  idiomatic  manner. 

diomorpltic,  id'i-6-mor"fik,  a.  [Gr.  idios, 
one's  own,  morphe,  form.]  Having  a  pecu- 
liar or  distinctive  form. 

dlopathy.  id-i-op'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  idios, 
proper,  peculiar,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  A 
morbid  state  or  condition  not  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  any  other  disease. —  Idio- 
pathic, Idiopathetlc,  Idiopathl- 
cal,  id'i-o-path"ik,  id'i-o-pa-thet"ik,  id'i-o- 
path"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  idiopathy;  not 
symptomatic.  —Idiopatliically,  Idio- 
pathetieally,  id'i-o-path"i-kal-li,  id'i-o- 
pa-thet"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
idiopathic  disease. 

dlosyncrasy,  id'i-o  sin"kra-si,  n.  [Gr. 
mot,  proper,  syn,  with,  and  krasis,  temper- 
ament.] A  personal  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution or  temperament;  a  mental  or  moral 
characteristic  belonging  to  and  distinguish- 
ing an  individual;  peculiar  way  of  thinking 
or  feeling— idiosyncratic,  Idiosvn- 
cratical,  id'i-o-sin-krat"ik,  id'i-o-sin- 
krat  i-kal,  a.    Relating  to  idiosyncrasy. 


Idiot,  idiot,  n,  |ii  Idiota,  from  Or  Ididtlt, 
■  private,  vulgar,  unskilled  person,  from 

idtOS,    private,    peculiar    to    one':,    self  I     A 

pin. lie  person t;  s  human  being  destitute 

Hi    1 1  us. mi    .  11    t  he    ordinary    intellect  ual 

i.ow  cis  1  it  man;  one  hopel.  Ij  in  .in.  ■( 
'ertainlngto  an  idiot;  afflicted  with  idiocy. 
Idiocy,  Idlotcy,  ld'l-o-sl,  Id'i-ot-si,  a, 
State  of  being  au  idiot;  hopeli  b  insanity. 
Idiotic,  ldloll«'al,  i<l  1  ot  iiv.  Id  1  ol  1  fcal, 
(i  Like  or  relating  to  an  Idiot:  foolish; 
utterly  absurd.  Idiotically,  id  i  ot'i  Kal 
IL  adv.  [n  an  idiotic  manner.  Idlolisli, 
id  1  ot-ish,  a.     Like  an  idiot;  idiotic. 

Idiot  iron,  id  i  ot'i  kmi,  »,  [Gr,  UUStikon, 
from  idiot,  proper  to  one's  self.]     A  die 

tionary  of  idioms;  a  dictionary  or  dialectal 
words.  Idiolism,  id'i  ot-i/.m,  n.  [Gr. 
ididtitmot,  a  rulgu  idiom.]    An   idiom;   a 

peculiar  or  abnormal  idiom. 

Idle,  i'dl,  a.  (A. Sax.  idel,  vain,  empty, 
idle  =  D.  ijdel,  G.  eitel.  Idle;    Dan.   {del, 

lucre;    from    root    meaning   to  shine    (Skr. 

idh,  (Jr.  aithfi,  to  burn).]    Not  engaged  In 

any  occupation;  unoccupied;  doing  nothing; 
slothful;  averse  to  labour  or  employment; 
lazy;  vacant,  or  not  spent  in  work  (idle 
hours);  remaining  unused;  producing  no 
effect;  useless,  vain,  ineffectual,  or  fruitless 
(idle  rage) ;  trifling  or  irrelevant  (an  idle 
story). — v.i. — idled,  idling.  To  lose  or  spend 
time  in  inaction  or  without  being  employed. 
—  v.t.  To  spend  in  idleness:  generally 
followed  by  away.— Idleness,  I'dl-nes,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  idle.— 
Idler,  ld'ler,  n.  One  who  idles.  — Idlc- 
Wheel,  n.  In  machinery,  a  wheel  placed 
between  two  others  for  the  purpose  simply 
of  transferring  the  motion  from  one  axis  to 
the  other  without  change  of  direction. — 
Idly,  Id'li,  adv.    In  an  idle  manner. 

Id  oc  rase,  I'do-kras,  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  form,  and 
krasis,  mixture,  from  the  mixture  of  forms 
its  crystals  display.]  A  mineral  differing 
from  garnet  chiefly  in  form,  occurring, 
variously  coloured,  in  the  lavas  of  Vesu- 
vius and  elsewhere;  pyramidal  garnet  or 
Vesuvian. 

Idol,  I'dol,  v.  [Fr.  idole,  L.  idolum,  from 
Gr.  eidolon,  an  image,  form,  phantom,  idol, 
from  eidos,  form;  same  root  as  in  idea.]  An 
image,  representation,  or  symbol  of  a  deity 
made  or  consecrated  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship; any  person  or  thing  on  which  we 
strongly  set  our  affections;  that  to  which 
we  are  excessively,  often  improperly,  at- 
tached.—Idolater,  I-dol'a-ter,  n.  [Fr.  idol- 
atre,  L.  idololatre,  Gr.  eidololatres,  an  idol- 
worshipper.  Idolatry.]  A  worshipper  of 
idols;  one  who  worships  as  a  deity  that 
which  is  not  God;  a  pagan;  an  adorer;  a 
great  admirer. — Idolatress,  I-dol'at-res, 
»t.  A  female  worshipper  of  idols. — Idola- 
trlze,  l-dol'at-riz,  v.i.  To  worship  idols. — 
v.t.  To  adore;  to  worship.— Idolatrous, 
I-dol'at-rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  idolatry;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  idolatry;  worshipping 
false  gods;  consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an 
excessive  attachment  or  reverence. — Idol- 
atronsly,  I-dol'at-rus-li,  adv.  In  an  idol- 
atrous manner. — Idolatry,  T-dol'at-ri,  n. 
[Fr.  idolatrie,  L.  idololatria,  from  Gr.  eidol- 
olatreia— eidolon,  idol,  and  la  trend,  to  wor- 
ship.] The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or 
anything  made  by  hands,  or  which  is  not 
God;  excessive  attachment  to  or  veneration 
for  any  person  or  thing.—  Idollsm.t  T'dol- 
izm,  n.  The  worship  of  idols. — Idolize, 
I'dol-iz,  ?v  t.~ idolized,  idolizing.  To  worship 
as  an  idol;  to  make  an  idol  of;  to  love  to 
excess;  to  love  or  reverence  to  adoration. — 
Idolizer,  l'dol-T-zer,  n.  One  who  idolizes. 
— Idoloclasf ,  T-dol'o-klast,  n.  [Gr.  eidolon, 
and  klao,  to  break.]  An  idol  or  image 
breaker;  an  iconoclast. 

Idyl,  Idyll,  l'dil,  n.  [L.  idyllium,  Gr. 
eidyllion,  from  eidos,  form.]  A  short  highly 
wrought  descriptive  poem,  consisting  gener- 
ally of  scenes  or  events  of  pastoral  life. — 
Idyllic,  I-dil'ik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
idyls  or  pastoral  poetry;  pastoral. 

If.  if,  conj.  [A.Sax.  gif,  if;  Icel.  ef,  if,  if; 
akin  O.G.  ibu,  G.  ob,  if,  whether;  Goth,  iba, 
whether,  jabai,  if.]  A  particle  used  to  in- 
troduce a  conditional  sentence,  equal  to — 
in  case  that,  granting  that,  supposing  that, 


alio wi UK'  that;  also,  whether:  In  dependent 
clauses  ti  Irnon  not  y  be  «iii). 
luiieons.  1  tu$,  from  < 

tire,  silted  to  Ski  agni,  fin  I  Pi  rtaining 
to,  consist ing  of,  or  rei embling  fire;  pro 
duoed  by  1.1   1.   lilting  from  1  he  action  of 

to  •      Igneacenl       t,  a.    1 1.  ■ 

osti    I    1  .in ii  t  Ing  1  i'o  Its  ot  fire  adieu   1 1  nek, 

i.-iliy  with  steel     n      v  mini  rs 
gives  out  sparks  when  struck     Ignleollst, 

it;  lllk'ol   1st,   It        I  I,     e 

ship.  I  A  worshipper  ol  fire     Ignlferona, 

ig  nifVr  us,  a.   1 1..  (<//<//<;  I    Producing 

l-llilllionv    >,:  mi  In  u  I       ifpii 

jhuis   jluo,  to  How  1    Plowing  \miIi  t  1 
Ignlgenons, ig-ni]'e-nus,a,  |i,  (onis,and 
root  pen,  to  produce,  I    Produced  bj  ; 
IClll|»oteiit,  ig  nip'o  tent,  </      |l,    ignipo 
ii  us    i an  is,  and  noti  nt,  powerful.  I  Presiding 

over    tire.     Iuilis-1'at  nils,    ig'n 

//.     pl.     luilCS-latlll,    ig'ne/  lat'u-1.      [L., 

foolish  lire. J  A  meteor  or  light  that  appears 

in  the  night,  and  Hits  sbOUl  in  the  an  over 
marshy  grounds;  popularly  known  bj 

names  as  WW-o'-the-witp,  Jaok-a-Umtern, 
'-candle,  &c.  I(£llile,  ig-nit',  v.t. — 
ignited,  igniting.  To  kindle  or  set  on  fire; 
to  communicate  fire  to. — v.i.  To  take  lire; 
to  become  red  with  heat.— Ignitlble,  ig- 
ni'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ignited. — 
Ignition,  ig-nish'on,  n.  The  act  of  ignit- 
ing, or  state  of  being  ignited. 

Ignoble,  ig-no'bl,  a.  [L.  ignobilis — in,  not, 
and  gnobilis,  or  nobilit,  noble.  Noble.  J  Of 
low  birth  or  family;  not  noble;  not  illus- 
trious; mean;  worthless;  not  honourable; 
base. — lunoblcncss,  ig-no'bl-nes,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  ignoble. — 
Ignobly,  ig-no'bli,  adv.  In  an  ignoble 
manner. 

Ignominy,  ig'no-mi-ni,  n.  [L.  ignominia 
— in,  not,  and  gnomen,  nomen,  name,  from 
root  seen  in  E.  know.]  Public  disgrace; 
shame;  dishonour;  infamy.— Ignomini- 
ous, ig-no-miu'i-us,  a.  [L.  ignominiosus.] 
Marked  with  ignominy ;  shameful ;  dishon- 
ourable; infamous;despicable.— Ignom  in  - 
ionsly,  ig-no-min'i-us-ly,  adv.  In  an  ig- 
nominious manner. 

Ignoramus,  ig-no-ra'mus,  n.  pl.  Ignora- 
muses, ig-no-ra'mus-ez.  [1st  pers.  pl.  pies, 
ind.  of  L.  ignoro— lit.  we  are  ignorant. 
Ignore.]  An  ignorant  person;  a  vain  pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 

Ignorant,  ig'no-rant,  a.  [L.  ignorans,  ig- 
norantis,  ppr.  of  ignoro,  to  be  ignorant. 
Ignore.]  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, or  with  regard  to  some  particular: 
with  0/ before  an  object;  uninstructed  or 
uninformed;  untaught;  unenlightened;  un- 
acquainted; unconscious.  —  Ignorant  I  y, 
ig'no-rant-li,  adv.  In  an  ignorant  manner. 
— Ignorance,  ig'no-rans,  n.  [L.  ignor- 
antia.]  The  state  of  being  ignorant;  want 
of  knowledge;  the  condition  of  not  being 
cognizaut  or  aware;  inacquaintance. 

Ignore,  ig-nor7,  v.t. — ignored,  ignoring.  [L. 
ignoro,  to  be  ignorant  of,  from  ignarus,  not 
knowing — in,  not,  and  gnarus,  knowing, 
from  root  of  gnoseo,  to  know,  and  E.  know.] 
To  pass  over  or  by  without  notice;  to  act  as 
if  one  were  unacquainted  with;  to  shut  the 
eyes  to;  to  leave  outof  account;  todisregard; 
to  reject.— Igiioremeiit.t  ig-nor'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  ignoring. 

Iguana,  ig-wa'na,  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  Hay- 
tian  language.]  A  reptile  of  the  lizard 
family,  with  pendulous  dewlaps,  native  of 
tropical  America,  some  species  of  which 
are  much  esteemed  as  food. 

Iguanodoii,  ig-wa'no-don,  n.  [Iguana  and 
Gr.  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth,  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  teeth.]  A  colossal  fossil  lizard 
found  in  the  Wealden  strata. 

Ileum,  il'e-um,  n.  [From  Gr.  eilo,  to  roll, 
from  its  convolutions;  or  from  L.  ilia,  in- 
testines. Iliac]  Anat.  the  lower  three- 
fifths  of  the  small  intestine  in  man. 

liens,  IIS-us,  n.  [Gr.  ileos,  eileos,  a.  severe 
pain  in  the  intestines.]  Med.  colic;  iliac 
passion. 

Iliac,  il'i-ak,  a.  [L.  iliacus,  from  ilia,  the 
flank,  the  groin,  the  intestines]  Pertaining 
to  the  bowels,  especially  the  lower  bowels, 
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or  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen  containing 
them.  Iliac  rtgion,  t  he  Bide  of  i  be  abdomen 
between  the  ribi  end  the  hlpe.  Iliac 
artsrits,  the  arterial  Formed  by  the  btfuroa- 
tion  of  the  aorta  near  the  Laat  lumbar 
vertebra.  Iliac  pension.  %  dangerona  ail- 
ment, consisting  In  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  aooompanied  with  severe  griping 

Sain,  and  often  vomiting  of  fecal  matter. 
■  in m.  iii  am,  n.   [Properly  o»  Ilium,  bone 

of  the  ilia  or  (lank.]  Anat.  a  bone  that 
forms  the  outer  portion  of  the  pelvis  on 
either  side;  the  hip-bone. 
Ilk,  ilk,  a.  [A.Sax.  ile,  ylc,  same.]  Same. 
I  OKI  E.]— Of  that  ilk,  in  Scot.,  a  phrase 
BOmetimea  used  after  the  name  of  a  landed 
gentleman  to  denote  that  his  surname  anil 
the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same. 

Ill,  il,  a.  [From  the  Scandinavian;  Icel. 
Mr,  adj.  ill;  Icel.  and  Sw.  ilia,  adv.  ill; 
a  contracted  form  of  evil.  Its  compara- 
tive and  superlative,  worse  and  worst,  are 
from  a  different  root.]  Bad  or  evil;  the 
opposite  of  good;  wicked;  wrong:  used  of 
things  rather  than  persons;  producing  evil 
or  misfortune;  calamitous  or  unfortunate 
(an  ill  end);  cross,  crabbed,  surly,  or  peev- 
ish (ill  nature,  ill  temper);  suffering  from 
disease  or  sickness;  sick  or  indisposed;  un- 
well (ill  of  a  fever) ;  not  proper ;  rude  or 
unpolished  (ill  manners,  ill  breeding).  — 
III  turn,  an  unkind  or  injurious  act. — n. 
Wickedness;  evil;  misfortune;  calamity; 
whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness  or 
prevents  success.  —  adv.  Not  well;  not 
rightly  or  perfectly  (ill  at  ease);  not  easily; 
with  pain  or  difficulty  (he  is  ill  able  to 
sustain  the  burden),  [ill,  prefixed  to  par- 
ticiples, or  adjectives  having  the  form  of 
participles,  forms  a  great  number  of  com- 
pound words  the  meaning  of  which  is  gener- 
ally obvious.]  —  Illness,  il'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  ill;  an  ailment 
or  sickness.— Ill-advised,  a.  Badly  ad- 
vised; resulting  from  bad  advice  or  the 
want  of  good;  injudicious. — Ill-affected, 
a.  Not  well  inclined  or  disposed.  —  Ill- 
blood,  n.  Resentment;  enmity. — Ill- 
bred,  a.  Not  well  bred;  badly  educated 
or  brought  up;  impolite.  —  Ill-condi- 
tioned, a.  Having  bad  qualities;  having 
a  rude,  surly  temper.— Ill-considered, 
a.  Not  well  considered;  done  without  due 
deliberation.— Ill-disposed,  a.  Not  well 
disposed;  wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined. 
—Ill-fated,  a.  Having  an  ill  or  evil  fate; 
ill-starred ;  unfortunate. — Ill-favoured, 
a.  Having  ill  features;  ugly. — Ill-got, 
Ill-gotten,  a.  Gained  by  unfair  or  im- 
proper means;  dishonestly  come  by. — 111- 
hiimom*,  n.  Ill  temper,  fretfuluess.— 
Ill-jndged,  a.  Not  well  judged;  inju- 
dicious ;  foolish ;  unwise.  —  Ill-luck,  n. 
Misfortune;  bad  luck. — Ill-mannered, 
a.  Uncivil ;  rude ;  boorish ;  impolite.  — 
111  -  matched,  a.  Badly  assorted;  not 
well  suited.— II  1-mcailillg,  a.  Having 
malicious  intentions;  ill-intentioned. — 111- 
natnrc,  n.  Evil  nature  or  disposition; 
bad  temper;  crossness;  crabbedness.— Ill- 
natured,  a.  Having  ill-nature;  of  habit- 
ual bad  temper;  bad-tempered.  —  Ill- 
naturedly,  adv.  In  an  ill-natured  man- 
ner; crossly.— Ill-omened,  a.  Havingun- 
lucky  omens;  unfortunate. — Ill-starred, 
a.  Having  an  evil  star  presiding  over  one's 
destiny;  hence,  fated  to  be  unfortunate; 
ill-fated.  —  Ill-tempered,  a.  Of  bad 
temper.— Ill-timed,  a.  Attempted,  done, 
or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time. — Ill-will, 
n.  A  desire  that  evil  will  befall  a  person; 
enmity;  malevolence. 

Illapse,  il-laps',  v.i.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus, 
to  slip  or  slide  into — il  for  in,  into,  and 
labor,  to  slip.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide;  to 
lapse. — n.  A  sliding  in;  an  immission  or 
entrance  of  one  thing  into  another;  a  falling 
on;  an  attack. 

Illan  ucatc,  il-lak'we-at,  v.t.  [L.  illaqueo, 
illaqueatum — il  for  in,  in,  and  laqueus,  a 
snare.]    To  ensnare;  to  entangle. 

Illation,  il-la'shon,  n.  [L.  illatio—il  for 
in,  in,  on.  and  latio,  a  bearing,  from  fe.ro, 
latum,  to  bear.]  The  act  of  inferring  from 
premises  or  reasons;  inference;  an  infer- 
ence, deduction,  or  conclusion. — Illative, 
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Ilia  tiv,  «  Relating  to  illation;  capable  of 
being  Inferred  ox  of  Inferring:  denoting  an 
Inference  (then  or  then  fort  is  an  illative 

word).— •».  An  illative  word.— Illatlvcly, 

il'la-tiv-li,  adv.    By  illation  or  Inference. 

Illaudablc,  il-Ia'da-bl,  a.  [Preflx«for in, 
not  and  lamia  hie.  J  Not  laudable.— II  laud- 
ably, il-la/da-bli,  adv.  In  an  illaudable 
manner. 

Illegal,  il-le'gal,  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in,  not, 
and  legal.]  Not  legal;  contrary  to  law;  un- 
lawful; illicit.  —  Illegality,  Illegal - 
11  ess,  U-15-gal'l-tl,  il-le'gal-nes,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  illegal.— II- 
legalizc,  il-lo'gal-lz,  v.t.  —  illegalized,  it- 
legalizing.  To  render  illegal  or  unlawful. 
—Illegally,  il-lS'gal-li,  adv.  In  an  illegal 
manner. 

Illegible,  il-lej'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  legible.]  Incapable  of  being  read; 
obscure  or  defaced  so  that  the  words  cannot 
be  known.  —Illegibility,  Illeglble- 
liess,  il-lej'i-bil"i-ti,  il-lej'i-bl-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  illegible.  —  Il- 
legibly, il-lej'i-bli,  adv.  In  an  illegible 
manner. 

Illegitimate,  il-le-jit'i-mat,  a.  [Prefix  il 
for  in,  not,  and  legitimate.]  Not  legitimate; 
born  out  of  wedlock;  not  in  conformity 
with  law;  not  authorized;  not  legitimately 
inferred  or  deduced;  not  warranted  (an 
illegitimate  inference). — v.t. — illegitimated, 
illegitimating.  To  render  illegitimate ;  to 
bastardize.— Illegitimacy,  il-le-jit'i-ma- 
si,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegitimate,  bas- 
tardy.—Illegitimately,  il-le-jit'i-mat-li, 
adv.  In  an  illegitimate  manner.— Illegit- 
imation,  il-le-jit'i-ma"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  illegitimating. 

Ille viable,  il-lev'i-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  leviable.]  Incapable  of  being  levied 
or  collected. 

Illiberal,  il-lib'er-al,  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  liberal.]  Not  liberal;  not  free  or 
generous;  of  narrow  or  contracted  mind  or 
opinions.  —  Illtberality,  Illiberal  - 
ism,  Illiberalness,  il-lib'er-ar'i-ti,  il- 
lib'er-al-izm,  il-lib'er-al-ues,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  illiberal.— Illiberalize,  il-lib'er- 
al-iz,  v.t.  To  make  illiberal.  —  Illiber- 
ally, il-lib'er-al-li,  adv.  In  an  illiberal 
manner. 

Illicit,  lilt  ei  to  us,  il-lis'it,  il-lis'i-tus,  n. 
[L.  illicitus — in,  not,  and  licitus,  lawful, 
from  liceo,  to  be  allowed.]  Not  permitted 
or  allowed;  prohibited;  unlawful. — Illic- 
itly, il-lis'it-li,  adv.  In  an  illicit  manner. 
— Illicltness,  il-lis'it>nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  illicit. 

Illimitable,  il-lim'it-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  il 
for  in,  not,  and  limitable.)  Incapable  of 
being  limited  or  bounded;  boundless;  im- 
measurable.— inimitably,  il-lim'it-a-bli, 
adv.  Without  possibility  of  beiug  boun- 
ded; without  limits.— Illiniitableness, 
il-lim'it-a-bl-nes,  ».— Illimited,  il-lim'it- 
ed,  a.  Unbounded;  interminable.  II- 
limitedness,  il-lim'it-ed-nes,  n. 

Illinition,  il-li-uish'on,  n.  [L.illinio,  illi- 
nitum,  to  spread  or  lay  on— il  for  in,  on, 
and  lino,  to  smear.]  A  smearing  or  rub- 
bing in  or  on,  as  of  an  ointment. 

Illiterate,  il-lit'er-at,  a.  [L.  illiteratus— 
il  for  in,  not,  and  literatus,  lettered, 
learned,  from  litera,  a  letter.  Letter.] 
Ignorant  of  letters  or  books;  untaught;  un- 
learned; ignorant.— Illiteracy,  il-lit'er-a- 
si,  n.  The  state  of  being  illiterate;  a  liter- 
ary errorf.  —  Illiterately,  il-lit'er-at-li, 
adv.    In  an  illiterate  manner. 

Illness.    Under  III. 

Illogical,  il-loj'i-kal,  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  logical.]  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning; 
contrary  to  logic  or  sound  reasoning.  — 
Illogically,  il-loj'i-kal-ii,  adv.  In  an  il- 
logical manner. —Illogicaliiess,  il-loj'i- 
kal-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  illogical. 

Ill ud e,  il-lud',  v.t. — illuded,  illuding.  [L. 
illudo,  illusum— prefix  il  for  in,  on,  and 
ludo,  to  play.  Delude.]  To  deceive;  to 
mock;  to  make  sport  of. 

Illuminate,    il-lu'mi-nat,    v.t.—illumi- 
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nateil.  Illuminating.  [L.  illumino,  illumines 
tum  prefix  (7  fortn,  in,  and  lumen,  luminis 
light.  Luminary,  Lucid.]  To  enlighten' 
to  throw  light  on;  to  supply  with  light; 
to  light  up  with  festal  lamps,  bonfires,  or 
the  like;  to  adorn  (a  manuscript)  with 
gilded  and  coloured  decorations  or  ini- 
tiations. Illume,  ilium',  v.t.— illumsd, 
illuming.  To  illumine  or  illuminate' 
(Poet.)— Ilium  I  liable,  il-lu'mi  na-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  Illuminated.— Illmiil- 
liailt,  il-lu'mi-nant,  n.  That  which  illumi 
nates  or  affords  light—  Illiimliiary,  U 
lii'ini-na-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  illumination 
-  Illllllllliati,  il-lu'mi-na"ti,  n.  pi.  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  certaiu  sects  ami 
secret  societies,  now  applied  to  persons  who 
affect  to  possess  extraordinary  knowledge 
whether  justly  or  otherwise.— Illumina- 
tion, il-lQ/mi-na"shon,  n.  [L.  illuminate 
illuminationis.]  The  act  of  illuminating] 
or  state  of  being  illuminated ;  a  festive 
display  of  lights,  &c;  an  ornament  or  illus- 
tration in  colours  and  gilding,  such  as  those 
with  which  ancient  manuscripts  or  books 
were  embellished.  —  Illuminative,  il- 
lu'mi-na-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  illu- 
minating; tending  to  throw  light;  illus- 
trative. —  Illuminator,  il  lu'mi-na-ter, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  illuminates.— 
Illumine,  il-hVmin,  v.t.  To  illuminate. 
(Poet.) 

Illusion,  il-lu'zhon,  n.  [L.  illusio,  illu- 
sionis,  from  illudo.  Illude.]  The  act  of 
deceiving  or  imposing  upon;  deception; 
mockery;  a  deceptive  appearance;  an  un- 
real vision  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental 
eye;  hallucination.— Illusionable,  il-lu'- 
zhon-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  illusions.— Illu- 
sionist, il-lu'zhon-ist,  n.  One  given  to  il- 
lusion.—Illusive,  il-lu'siv,  a.  Deceiving 
by  false  show;  illusory.— Illusively,  il- 
lii'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  illusive  manner.  — 
lllusi veness,  il-lu'siv-nes,  n.  —  Illu- 
sory, il-lu'so-ri,  a.  [Fr.  illusoire,  from  L. 
illudo,  illusum.]  Causing  illusion;  deceiv- 
ing or  tending  to  deceive  by  false  appear- 
ances; false  and  deceptive;  fallacious. 

Illustrate,  il'us-trat,  v.t.  —  illustrated, 
illustrating.  [L.  iUustro,  illustratum,  to 
light  up,  to  illuminate— il  for  in,  and  lusiro, 
to  make  light.  Lustre.]  To  illuminate  J; 
to  glorifyj ;  to  make  bright  or  conspicu- 
ous*; to  make  clear,  intelligible,  or  obvious; 
to  throw  light  on  by  examples,  by  com- 
parisons, and  the  like;  to  ornament  and 
elucidate  by  means  of  pictures,  drawings, 
&c—  Illustrable,t  il-lus'tra-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  illustrated;  admitting  of  illus- 
tration. —  Illustration,  il-lus-tra'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  illustrating;  that  which  il- 
lustrates; a  particular  case  or  example  in- 
tended to  throw  light  on  one's  meaning;  . 
a  picture  accompanying  and  illustrating 
the  text  of  a  book. — Illustrative,  il-lus'- 
tra-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  illustrate.— Illus- 
tratively, il-lus'tra-tiv-li,  adv.  By  way  of 
illustration  or  elucidation. — Illustrator, 
il-lus'tra-ter,  n.    One  who  illustrates. 

Illustrious,  il-lus'tri-us,  a.  [From  L.  0- 
lustris,  lighted  up,  clear,  distinguished; 
probably  contr.  for  illucestris — il  for  in,  into, 
and  lux,  lucis,  light.  Lucid.]  Distin- 
guished by  greatness,  nobleness,  or  euii 
nence  among  men;  conspicuous  for  praise- 
worthy qualities;  renowned;  eminent;  glori- 
ous; brilliant  (an  illustrious  man,  an  illus- 
trious action).— Illustriously,  il-lus'-tri- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  illustrious  manner.— 11« 
lustrlousness,  il-lus'tri-us-nes.  n. 

Ilmenlte,  il'men-it,  n.  A  black  ore  of  iron 
found  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains  in  Russia. 

Image,  im'aj,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imago,  an 
image,  likeness,  apparition,  &c,  from  stem 
of  imitor,  to  imitate.]  A  representation  of 
any  person  or  thing,  sculptured,  painted,  or 
otherwise  made  visible;  a  statue,  picture, 
or  stamped  representation;  an  effigy;  an 
idol;  what  forms  a  counterpart  or  likeness 
of  something  else;  likeness;  embodiment; 
a  picture  drawn  by  fancy;  semblance; 
show;  appearance;  optics,  the  figure  or 
appearance  of  an  object  made  by  reflection 
or  refraction. — v.t. — imaged,  imaging.  To 
represent  by  an  image;  to  reflect  the  image 
or  likeness  of;  to  mirror;  to  represent  to  the 
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mental  visum:  to  form  ;i  likeness  of  la  the 
mind     Imagenblc,  lm'aj-a-bl.  a.    Gap 

able  of  being   imaged       lliin^eless.    mi' 

1,  (i  Having  ii"  i:u:i  .■  Imagery, 
Im'a-Joi  l|  •  '•  Images  in  general  or  col- 
lectively; forms  of  tlic  fancy;  Imaginary 
phantasms;  rhetorical  figures  collectively; 
oomparisons,  similes,  &c,  in  discourse. — 
Image-worslilp,  11.  The  worship  of 
.    idolatry. 

Imagine,  im  sJ'ln,  v.t.  Imagined,  Itnagin 
[Fr.  imagmer,  L.  imaginor,  imaglna- 
to  Imagine,  from  imago,  image. 
hiAiii.  To  form  11  notion  or  idea  of  in 
the  mind;  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye; 
to  produce  by  the  Imagination;  to  conceive 
in  thought ;  to  think,  soheme,  or  devise 
IO.T.)  v.i.  To  conceive;  to  suppose;  to 
fancy;  to  think. —Imaginable,  im-aj'i-ua- 
bl,  <i.  Capable  of  being  imagined  or  con- 
ceived. Iniaglnableness,  ira-aj'l-na-bl- 
linaglnably,  im-aj'i-na-bli,  adv. 
In  an  imaginable  manner.  — Imaglital.t 
im-aj'i -nnl.  a.  Characterized  by  imagina- 
tion; Imaginative.— Imaglnarlly,  im-aj'- 
i  na  ri-li,  adv.  In  an  imaginary  manner. — 
Imaglnnrlness,  im-aj'i-na-ri-nes.n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  imaginary.— 
Imaginary,  im-aj'i-na-ri,  a.  [L.  imagi- 
narius.]  Existing  only  in  imagination  or 
fancy;  conceived  by  the  imagination;  not 
real;  fancied. — Imagination,  im-aj'i-na"- 
shon,  n.  [L.  imaginatio,  imaginationis.] 
The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things  from 
knowledge  communicated  to  it  by  the  or- 
gans of  sense;  the  faculty  by  which  we  can 
bring  absent  objects  and  perceptions  for- 
cibly before  the  mind;  the  power  or  faculty 
which  enables  a  person  to  produce  a  new, 
impressive,  and  artistic  whole  by  selecting 
and  working  up  ideas  derived  through 
observation  and  memory,  and  which  thus 
includes  a  certain  share  of  invention ;  an 
image  or  conception  in  the  mind;  idea;  an 
unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion;  a  scheme  or 
plot  (O.T.)— Imaginative,  irn-aj'i-na-tiv, 
a.  Forming  imaginations ;  endowed  with 
imagination ;  owing  existence  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  imagination. — Imaginative- 
ness, im-aj'i-na-tiv-nes,  n.  Quality  of 
being  imaginative. —Imagiuer,  im-aj'i- 
aer,  h.    One  who  imagines. 

mago,  im-a'go,  n.  [L.,  an  image]  The 
last  or  perfect  state  of  an  insect,  usually 
;hat  in  which  it  has  wings. 
mam,  Imanm,  Inian,  i-mam',  imam', 
-man',  n.  [Ar.  imam,  from  amma,  to  walk 
before,  to  preside.]  A  minister  or  priest 
ivho  performs  the  regular  service  of  the 
nosque  among  the  Mohammedans;  a  title 
riven  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed. 
mbalm,  im-bam',  v.t.    To  embalm. 

nibank,  im-bangk',   v.t.     To  embank.— 

1 111  ban  It  men  t,  im-bangk'ment,  n.    Em- 

ssakment. 

mbattlcd,  im-bat'ld,  a.    Embattled. 

mbecile,  inVbe-sil,  a.  [L.  imbecillis,  im- 
xciUit*,  feeble  in  body  or  mind — origin 
loubtful.]  Destitute  of  strength;  weak; 
eeble;  mentally  feeble;  fatuous;  with 
nental  faculties  greatly  impaired.— n.  One 
hat  is  imbecile  or  impotent  either  in  body 
>r  mind.— Imbecilitate,  im-be-sil'i-tat, 
>.t.  To  render  imbecile  or  feeble.— Im- 
Jecllity,  im-be-sil'i-ti,  n.  [L.  imbecillitas.] 
L'he  condition  or  quality  of  being  imbecile; 
atuity. 

inbed,  im-bed',  v.t.    To  embed. 

mber,  limner,  ini'ber,  irn'er,  n.  The 
raber-goose. 

llbibe,  im-bib',  v.t.— imbibed,  imbibing. 
L.  imbibo—im  for  in,  in,  into,  and  bibo,  to 
[rink,  whence  also  beverage.]  To  drink 
q;  to  absorb;  to  receive  or  admit  into  the 
nind  and  retain.— Imbiber,  im-brber,  n. 
)ne  who  or  that  which  imbibes.— Im  bi- 
nt ion,  im-bi-bish'on,  n.  The  act  of  im- 
ubing. 

nbltter,  Imblazon,  Imbodv,  Im- 
widen,  Imborder,  Imbosom,  Im- 
►owel,  Iiubower.    Embitter,  &c. 

nbrieate,  Imbricated,  imTm-kat, 
irbri-ka-ted,  a.    [L.  imbricatus,  from  im- 


Inr.r,  imbrnis,  n  liolk)w  tilo  for  11  loot,  from 

,  n  shower  '  \r,  otn  bt  ot,  rain.]  Formed 
like  i  bent  or  hollow  tile;  lapping  over  each 
other,  like  tiles  on  %  roof,  ">  thi  m  ah    "i 

1  and  reptiles,  Imbrication,  Im- 
bri  ka'shon,  n.    .state  ol  b<  lug  Imbi  I 

hollow  like  that  ot  I  rOOt  tile. 
Illlhrogllo,  im  hio'lyo.  ti.    I  It.,  from  pn  Bi 

fen  for  iii,  and  brogliare,  to  confound  01 
mix  together;  akin  broil.]  An  Intricate 
and  perplexing  state  of  affairs;  s  misunder 
standing  between  persons  or  nations  of  a 

complicated  nature. 

Iillbrowu,  iui-brouii',  v.t.  To  make  brown, 
to  embrown 

Imbrue,  im-bro',  V.t  Imbrued,  imbruing. 
[O.Fr.  cinliriirr,  n'liiibrufr,  to  dabble  one's 
self,  from  prefix  fen  for  in,  in,  and  L.  bfbtrt, 
to  drink;  eomp.  Fr.  bnurage,  beverage, 
also  from  bibert.]  To  soak  or  drench  in  a 
fluid,  as  In  blood—  Imbnicmeiit,  im- 
brd'meut,  n.    The  act  of  imbruing. 

Inibrntc,  im-brbt',  v.t.—imbrutnl,  imbrut- 
iug.  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a  brute.— 
v.i.  To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute.    {Mil.} 

Imbue,  im-bu',  v.t.— imbued,  imbuing.  [L. 
imbuo,  allied  to  imber,  a  shower;  Skr.  amou, 
water.  Imbricate.]  To  soak,  steep,  or 
tinge  deeply;  fig.  to  inspire,  impress,  or 
impregnate  (the  mind);  to  cause  to  become 
impressed  or  penetrated.— Imbiieiiieiit, 
■  intuition,  fm-bfi'ment,  im-btl'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  imbuing. 

Imitate,  im'i-tat,  v.t. — imitated,  imitating. 
[L.  imitor,  imitatus,  from  a  root  which  gives 
also  imago,  image.]  To  follow  as  a  model, 
pattern,  or  example;  to  copy  or  endeavour 
to  copy  in  acts,  manners,  or  otherwise;  to 
produce  a  likeness  of  in  form,  colour,  quali- 
ties, conduct,  manners,  and  the  like;  to 
counterfeit. —  Instability,  Imitable- 
nes.s,  im'i-ta-bir'i-ti,  im'i-ta-bl-nes,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  imitable.— 
Imitable  Im'i-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
imitated  or  copied.— Imitation,  im-i-ta'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  imitatio,  imitationis.]  The 
act  of  imitating;  that  which  is  made  or 
produced  as  a  copy;  a  likeness;  a  copy; 
a  counterfeit;  mus.  the  repetition  of  the 
same  melodic  idea  by  different  parts  or 
voices  in  a  composition.— Imitatlonal, 
im-i-ta'shon-al,  a.  Relating  to  imitation.— 
Inflationist,  im-i-ta'shon-ist,  n.  A 
mere  imitator;  one  who  wants  originality. — 
Imitative,  im'i-ta-tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  imi- 
tate or  copy;  aiming  at  imitation;  exhib- 
iting au  imitation  of  a  pattern  or  model; 
formed  after  a  model  or  original;  intended 
to  represent  an  actual  sound  by  the  sound 
of  the  letters  (an  imitative  word). — Imitn- 
tlvely,  im'i-ta-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  imitative 
manner.— Imitativcness,im'i-ta-tiv-nes, 
n.  Quality  of  being  imitative.— Imitator, 
im'i-tater,  ?i.    One  who  imitates. 

Immaculate,  im-mak'u-lat,  a.  [L.  imma- 
culatus—im  for  in,  not,  and  maculatus, 
from  macula,  a  spot.]  Spotless;  pure;  un- 
stained; undefiled;  without  blemish.— Im- 
maculate conception,  the  dogma  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  (settled  in  1854),  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  and  born 
without  original  sin.  —  Immacnlately, 
im-mak'u-lat-li,  adv.  In  au  immaculate 
manner.— Immar nla tciicss,  im-mak'u- 
lat-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
immaculate. 

Immalleable,  im-malle-a-M,  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  malleable.]  Not  malle- 
able. 

Immanatc,  im'ma-nat,  v.i.  [L.  im  for  in, 
in,  and  mano,  to  flow.]  To  flow  or  issue  in: 
said  of  something  intangible.—  Immana* 
tloil,  im-ma-na'shon,  n.    A  flowing  in. 

Immanent,  im'ma-nent,  a.  [L.  immanens, 
immanentis,  ppr.  of  immaneo — im  for  in,  in, 
and  maneo,  to  remain  (as  in  remain,  man- 
sion).] Remaining  in  or  within;  hence, 
not  passing  out  of  the  subject;  inherent 
and  iudwelling;  internal  or  subjective: 
opposed  to  transitive.  —  Immanence, 
Immanency,  im'ma-nens,  im'ma-nen-si, 
n.    The  condition  of  being  immanent. 

Im  man  tie.  im-man'tl,  v.t.  To  envelop,  as 
with  a  mantle. 


Imiiiaiinel,  Im-man'Q-eL  a,  [Heb  im, 
with,  ana,  as,  snd  Kl.  God  I  God  with  ub: 
an  appellation  oi  ooi  Bsvrli 

Imniarglnnte,  im  mlr'JI  nit,  ■    1 1 

""  for  in,  not,  and  liianjimtlt  )  Wltiiontli 
ma  1  Kin. 

Immaterial,    im  1. 
mi  foi  in.  not,  and  rnatei  ial.  |  Not 
oi    matter .   Inoorpon  al    ipii  ItusJ ,  • 

unimportant.  Im- 
materiallMiii,  im  ms  tS'ri  al  Ixm,  n  1  he 
dootrine    that    Immaterial   lubstano 

spiritual  beings  •  the 

doctrine  that  there  is  no  material  world, 

lint  that  all  exists  only  in  tin  mind  Im- 
materialist,   im  m.  |  >,,, 

who  prof  esses  Immaterialtsm.  Immate« 
riallly,  Immaferlaliiess,   mi  , 

rial"i-ti,  im-inate'ri-al-nes,  11.     The  quality 

of  being  Immaterial  or  not  consisting  of 
matter;  absence  of  matter.— Immaterl- 
all/.e,  im-ma-tc'ri-al-lz,  v.t.    To  make  im 
materialor incorporeal.—  Iiiiiniib  lialh 
im-ma-te'ri  al  li,    adv.    In    an    Immaterhu 
mannar. 

Immature,  im-nia-tur',  a.  [L.  immatums, 
unripe— fen  for  in,  not,  and  maturua,  ripe. J 
Not  mature  or  ripe;  unripe;  not  brought 
to  a  complete  state;  too  early;  prema 
— Immature!  v,  im-ma-tur'li,  adv.  in  an 
immature  manner.  —  Immal  iircness, 
Immaturity,  im-ma-tur'nes,  im-ma-tu'- 
ri-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  im- 
mature;  unripeness. 

Im meas  11  ruble,  im-mezh'u-ra-bl, a.  [Pre- 
fix fen  for  in,  not,  and  measurable.]  in- 
capable of  being  measured.— Ininieasii- 
rableness,  Immcusurablllty,  im 
mezh'u-ra-bl-nes,  im-mezh'u-ra-bil'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  immeasurable.— Im- 
measurably, im-niezh'u-ra-bli,  adv.  In 
an  immeasurable  manner;  immensely;  be- 
yond all  measure. 

Immediate,  im-me'di-at,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  mediate.]  Not  separated  by 
anything  intervening;  placed  in  the  closest 
relation;  not  separated  by  an  interval  of 
time;  instant;  acting  without  a  medium, 
or  without  the  intervention  of  another 
object  as  a  cause,  means,  or  condition ; 
produced,  acquired,  or  obtained  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium;  direct.— 
Immediacy,  im-me'di-a-si,  n.  The  re- 
lation of  being  immediate;  immediateness; 
proximity.— Immediately,  im-me'di-at- 
li,  adv.  In  an  immediate  manner;  without 
the  intervention  of  anything;  directly;  with- 
out delay;  instantly;  forthwith.— Imme- 
diateness, im-me'di-at-nes,  n. 
Immelodlons,  im-me-lo'di-us,  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  melodious.]  Not  melo- 
dious. 

Immemorial,  im-me-mo'ri-al,  a.  [L.  im 
for  in,  not,  andmemoria,  memory.]  Beyond 
memory;  extending  beyond  the  reach  of 
record  or  tradition. —Immemorial  1), 

im-me-mo'ri-al-li,  adv.  Beyond  memory; 
from  time  out  of  mind. 

Immense,  im-mens',  a.  [L.  immensus — 
im  for  in,  not,  and  mensus,  measured,  pp. 
of  metior,  menstis,  to  measure.  Measure.  ] 
Vast  in  extent  or  bulk;  very  great;  very 
large;  boundless;  huge;  enormous.  .'.  Syn. 
under  Enormous.  —  Immensely,  im- 
mens'li,  adv.  In  an  immense  manner; 
vastly.— Immenseness,  im-mens'nes,  ?/. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  immense. 
—Immensity,  im-men'si-ti,  n.  [L.  im- 
mensitas.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
immense;  that  which  is  immense;  extent 
not  to  be  measured;  infinity. 

Im  mensurable,  im-men'su-ra-bl,  a.  [L. 
im  for  in,  not,  and  mensurabilis,  from  men- 
sura,  measure.  Measure.]  Not  to  be 
measured ;  immeasurable.  —  Immeii s  11  - 
rabllity,  im-men'su-ra-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  immensurable. 

Immerge,  im-merj',  v.t.—immerged,  im- 
merging.  [L.  immergo  —  im  for  in,  into, 
and  mergo,  to  plunge.]  To  plunge  into  or 
under  anything,  especially  into  or  under 
a  fluid.— v.i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into 
any  medium. 

Immerse,  im-mers',  v.t.— immersed,  immer- 
sing.   [L.  immergo,  immersum — fen  for  in, 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  iv\g;      wh,  whig;      zh,  a2ure. 
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Into,  and  merpo,  to  plunge.  BIbbob.]  To 
plunge  into  anything  that  covers  or  siir- 
i-oit  iitls,  as  into  a  fluid;  to  dip;  jiij.  bo  engage 
deeply;  to  involve  (to  be  Immeraed  in  busi- 
ness) .  —  Imilier.Hililc,  im  mer'si-bl,  u. 
Callable  of  being  immersed.  —  luimcr- 
.sion,  im  mer'shon.  r».  [L.  (mnunio,  tmmer- 
sionia.]  The  act  01  Immersing,  or  statu  of 
being  Immersed;  a  sinking  or  dipping  Into 
anything;  natron,  the  disappearance  of  a 
celestial  body  by  passing  either  behind 
another  or  Into  its  shadow:  opposed  to 
emersion.  Imuier.sioiii.Ht,  Im-meVshon- 
ist,  n.  One  who  bolds  that  immersion  is 
essential  to  Christian  baptism. 

Imiin-sli  im-mush',  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mesh.]  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of 
■ii  net  or  anything  similar. 

Imiiicthodiral,  im-me-thod'i-kal,  a. 
[Prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  methodical.  J  Not 
methodical;  without  system,  order,  or  re- 
gularity. —  liiimrlhodlcally,  im-me- 
thod'i-kal  li,  adv.— Iimiicthodicalliess, 
im-me-thod'i-kal-nes,  ft. 

Immigrate,  im'mi-grat,  v.i.  [L.  immigro 
— im  for  in,  into,  and  migro,  to  migrate.] 
To  remove  into  a  country  of  which  one  is 
not  a  native  for  the  purpose  of  permanent 
residence;  to  remove  into  and  settle  in  an- 
other country.  —  Immigrant,  im'mi- 
grant,  n.  One  who  immigrates:  the  cor- 
relative of  emigrant.  —  Immigration, 
im-mi-gra'shon,  n.   The  act  of  immigrating. 

Imminent,  im'mi-nent,  a.  [L.  imminens, 
imminentis,  ppr.  of  immineo,  to  hang  over 
— im  for  in,  on,  and  mineo,  as  in  eminent.] 
Hanging  over;  threatening  to  fall  or  occur 
(imminent  danger,  war);  impending;  near 
at  hand;  threatening  evil.— Imminence, 
im'mi-nens,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  imminent.— Imminently,  im'mi- 
nent-li,  adv.  In  an  imminent  manner; 
threateningly. 

I  in  lie  if  im-mit',  v.t.  [L.  immitto—im  for 
in,  in,  into,  and  mitto,  to  send.]  To  send 
in;  to  inject:  the  correlative  of  emi(. — Im- 
missioii,  im-mish'on,  n.  [L.  immissio.] 
The  act  of  immitting:  the  correlative  of 
emmission. 

I111111I  v,  im-miks',  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mix.]    To  mix;  to  mingle. 

Immobile,  im-mob'il,  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  mobile;  L.  immobilis.]  Not  mobile; 
immovable;  fixed;  stable. — Immobility, 
im-mo-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  immobile. 

Immoderate,  im-mod'e-rat,  a.  [Prefix  im, 
not,  and  moderate;  L.  immoderatus.]  Not 
moderate ;  exceeding  just  or  usual  bounds ; 
excessive;  extravagant;  unreasonable.  — 
Immoderately,  im-mod'e-rat-li,  adv.  In 
an  immoderate  manner.—  Imilioderate- 
nesM,  B 111  moderacy,  £111  moderation, 
im-mod'e-rat-nes,  im-mod'e-ra-si,  im-mod'e- 
ra"shon,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  immoderate. 

Immodest,  im-mod'est,  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  modest.]  Not  modest;  wanting 
in  the  reserve  or  restraint  which  decency 
requires;  indelicate;  unchaste. — Immod- 
estly, im-mod'est-li,  adv.  In  an  immod- 
est manner.— Immodesty,  im-mod'es-ti, 
n.    The  quality  of  being  immodest. 

Immolate,  im'mo-lat,  v.t. — immolated,  im- 
molating. [L.  immolo,  immolatum,  to  sac- 
rifice—im  for  in,  on,  and  mola,  meal,  which 
was  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.] 
To  sacrifice;  to  kill,  as  a  victim  offered 
in  sacrifice;  to  offer  in  sacrifice. — Immo- 
lation, im-mo-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
immolating;  a  sacrifice  offered. — Bmiiio- 
lator,  im'mo  la-ter,  n.  One  who  immo- 
lates. 

Immomentons,  im-mo-men'tus,  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  momentous.]  Not 
momentous;  unimportant. 

Immoral,  im-mor'al,  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  moral.]  Not  moral;  incon- 
sistent with  morality  or  rectitude;  con- 
trary to  morals;  wicked;  unjust. — Immo- 
rality, im-mo-ral'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  immoral;  an  immoral  act  or  prac- 
tice.—Immorally,  im-tnor'al-li,  adv.  In 
an  immoral  manner. 


Immortal,  im  mor'tal,  a.    [L.  immortaliB 

tin    for    in,    not,    and    ninrhilis,    mortal.  | 
Not  mortal;    having  life  that  shall    never 

end;  undying;  oonneoted  with  immortality 

{immortal  hopes) ;  imperishable  (immortal 
fame).— ■».  One  who  is  immortal:  often 
applied  to  the  gods  of  classical  mythology. 

—Immortality,  lm-mor  tai'i-ti,  n.   [L. 

iniiiioitalitas.]  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  immortal;  exemption  from  death  and 
annihilation;  unending  existence.  —  Im- 
mortalization, im  mor'tal  l  za"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  immortalizing.— Immortal- 
ize, im-mor'tal-Iz,  v.t. — immortalized,  im- 
mortalizing. To  render  immortal;  to  make 
famous  for  ever.— Immortally,  im-mor'- 
tal-li,  adv.  In  an  immortal  manner. — Im- 
mortelle, im-mor-tel',  n.  A  flower  of  the 
sort  called  Everlasting,  or  a  wreath  made 
of  such  flowers. 

Immovable,  im-mo'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  movable.]  Not  movable;  in- 
capable of  being  moved  in  place;  firmly 
fixed;  fast;  not  to  be  moved  from  a  pur- 
pose; steadfast;  unalterable;  unchangeable; 
not  impressible;  unfeeling. — Immova- 
bility, Immovableness,  im-mo'va- 
bil"i-ti,  im-mo'va-bl-nes,  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  immovable.— Immov- 
ably, im-mo'va-bli,  adv. 

I  in  111  unify,  im-mii'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  immuni- 
tas,  from  immunis,  exempt — im  for  in,  not, 
and  munus,  office,  duty.]  Exemption  from 
obligation,  duty,  office,  tax,  &c. ;  a  par- 
ticular privilege;  freedom  or  exemption 
in  general.— Immune,  im-mun',  a.  Proof 
against  disease  or  poison. 

Immure,  im-mur',  v.t.— immured,  immur- 
ing. [O.Fr.  emmurer — L.  in,  and  murus,  a 
wall.  Mural.]  To  inclose  or  imprison 
within  walls;  to  shut  up;  to  confine.— Im- 
murement, im-mur'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  immuring  or  state  of  being  immured. 

Immutable,  im-mu'ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  mutable.]  Not  mutable; 
not  subject  to  mutation ;  unchangeable ; 
invariable ;  unalterable.— Immutabili- 
ty, Immutableiiess,  im-mu'ta-bil"i-ti, 
im-mu'ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
immutable.— Immutably,  im-mu'ta-bli, 
adv.    Unchangeably;  unalterably. 

Imp,  imp,  n.  [Originally  a  shoot  or  scion; 
from  L.L.  irnpotus,  a  graft  or  scion,  from 
Gr.  emphytos,  engrafted — en,  in,  and  phyo, 
to  grow,  to  produce;  similarly  Sw.  ymp, 
Dan.  ympe,  twig,  shoot,  scion.]  A  scion  or 
graft};  a  son,  offspring,  or  progeny  {Shak.)l; 
a  young  or  little  devil;  a  little  malignant 
spirit;  hence,  a  mischievous  child;  also 
something  added  or  united  to  another  to 
repair  or  lengthen  it  out. — v.t.  To  graft;  to 
strengthen  or  enlarge  by  something  inserted 
or  added;  to  mend  a  deficient  wing  by  the 
insertion  of  afeather;  tostrengthen. — Imp- 
ish, imp'ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
an  imp;  fiendish.— Impishly,  imp'ish-li, 
adv.    After  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

Impact,  im'pakt,  n.  [From  L.  impingo, 
impactum,  to  drive  or  strike.  Impinge.] 
A  forcible  touch;  a  collision;  a  stroke;  com- 
municated force;  mech.  the  shock  or  col- 
lision occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  two 
bodies. 

Impair,  im-par',  v.t.  [Fr.  empirer,  from 
prefix,  em,  in  tens.,  pire,  worse,  from  L. 
pejor,  worse.]  To  make  worse;  to  lessen  in 
some  good  quality,  as  in  quantity,  value,' 
excellence,  strength;  to  deteriorate.— v.i. 
To  become  worse ;  to  deteriorate.  —  Im- 
pairer,  im-pa'rer,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  impairs.— Impairment,  im-par'- 
ment,  n.    The  act  of  impairing. 

Impale,  im-pal',  v.t. — impaled,  impaling. 
[L.  im  for  in,  on,  and  palus,  a  pole,  stake, 
pale.]  To  put  to  death  by  fixing  on  an 
upright  sharp  stake ;  to  empale ;  her.  to 
join,  as  two  coats  of  arms,  by  an  upright 
line.  —  Impalement,  im-pal'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  impaling. 

Impalpable,  im-pal'pa-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  palpable.]  Not  to  be  felt; 
incapable  of  having  its  individual  particles 
distinguished  by  the  touch  (an  impalpable 
powder);  not  easily  or  readily  apprehended 
or  grasped  by  the  mind.— I  in  palpably, 


im-pal'pa-hli,  ad<\  In  an  impalpable  man- 
ner.     Impalpability,  im-pal'pa-bil"i-ti, 

n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impal- 
pable. 

Impanate,  Imptt'nttt,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  into, 
and  pants,  bread.]  Embodied  in  the  bread 
o  ed  in  the eucbarist.— Impaiiatlon,  Im- 

pa-na'shon,  n.  The  supposed  real  presence 
in,  and  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,  after  con- 
secration, in  the  eucharist;  consubstan- 
tiation:  distinct  from  tranaubstantiation, 
which  holds  that  there  is  a  change  of  the 
elements  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Impanel,  im-pan'el,  v.t.— impanelled,  im- 
panelling. [Prefix  im  for  in,  and  panel.] 
To  form,  complete,  or  enrol  the  list  of 
jurors  in  a  court  of  justice.— Impanel- 
ment,  im-pan'el-ment,  n.  The  act  of 
impanelling. 

Imparldlgitate,  im-par'i-dij"i-tat,  a.  [L. 
impar,  unequal  {im,  not,  par,  equal),  and 
digitus,  a  finger.]  Zool.  having  an  uneven 
number  of  fingers  or  toes.— Iniparlpln- 
nate,  im-par'i-pin"at,  a.  But.  applied  to  a 
pinnate  leaf  when  there  is  a  terminal  or  odd 
leaflet  at  the  end.  —  Imparisyllahlc, 
im-par'i-sil-laVik,  a.  Gram,  not  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  syllables:  applied  to 
a  noun  which  has  not  the  same  number  of 
syllables  in  all  the  cases. 

Imparity,  im-par'i-ti,  n.  [From  L.  impar, 
unequal — im,  not,  and  par,  equal.  Pair, 
Peek.]  Inequality;  disproportion;  want 
of  equality;  disparity. 

Impart,  im-part',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  impartir. 
from  L.  impartio,  impertio — im  for  in,  and 
partio,  to  divide,  from  pars,  partis,  a  part.] 
To  bestow  a  part,  share,  or  portion  of;  to 
give,  grant,  confer,  or  communicate;  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  of;  to  make 
known ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens. — v.i. 
To  give  a  part  or  share.— Impartatlon. 
im-par-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  imparting. 
— Imparter,  im-par'ter,  n.  One  who  im- 
parts.— Impartiality,  im-par'ti-bir'i-ti, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  impartible.— Im- 
partible, im-par'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing imparted.— Impairment,  im-part'- 
meut,  n.    The  act  of  imparting. 

Impartial,  im-par'shal,  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  partial.]  Not  partial;  not 
favouring  one  party  more  than  another;  un- 
prejudiced; equitable;  just.— Imparti- 
ality, Impartialness,  im-par'shi-al"i- 
ti,  im-par'shal-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impartial.— Impartially,  im-par'sbal-li, 
adv.  In  an  impartial  manner;  without 
bias;  fairly. 

Impartible,  im-par'ti-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  partible.]  Not  partible  or 
subject  to  partition.  —  Impart i hili  1  y, 
im-par'ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impartible. 

Impassable,  im-pas'a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  passable.]  Not  passable;  in- 
capable of  being  passed.— Impassable- 
ness,  im-pas'a-bl-nes,  n. 

Impasse,  im-pas',  n.  A  blind  alley;  a  cul- 
de-sac;  a  road  having  no  way  out;  fig.  a 
position  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  a 
deadlock. 

Impassible,  im-pas'i-bl,  a.  [L.  impassi- 
bilis—im  for  in,  not,  and  passibilis,  capable 
of  feeling,  from  patior,  passus,  to  suffer. 
Patient.]  Incapable  of  pain,  passion,  or 
suffering;  not  to  be  moved  to  passion  or 
sympathy;  without  or  not  exhibiting  feel- 
ing. —  Impassibility,  Impassible  • 
ness,  im-pas'i-bil"i-ti,  im-pas'i-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impas- 
sible. 

Impassion,  im-pash'on,  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  intens.,  and  passion.]  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion.— Impassionable, 
im-pash'on-a-bl,  a.  Easily  excited;  sus- 
ceptible of  strong  emotion. — Impassion- 
ate,  im-pash'on-at, a.  Strongly  affected- 
Impassioned,  im-pash'ond,  a.  Actu- 
ated or  animated  by  passion,  ardour,  or 
warmth  of  feeling;  animated;  excited  (an 
impassioned  orator  or  discourse). 

Impassive,  im-pas'iv,  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      11.  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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inii'ns ,  and  passim  }  Not  BUM  i  pi  Ible  .'I 
pam  or  suffering;  Impassible;  no)  exhibit 
iii«  feellngor  sensibilitj  Impassively, 
iin  pas  iv  li,  <i(/''.  In  -»ii  impassive  manner. 
Impasslvencss,  Impassivity,  lm 
pas  iv  ncs,  im-pa-sh  1  ti,  n  1'he  Btate  or 
.piably  of  being   impassive. 

mpustc.  im  past',  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
ind  paste.]  To  knead  or  make  luto  paste; 
Minting,  to  lay  <>n  (colours)  thickly  and 
boldly;  tngrav.  bo  intermix  Inns  and  points 
>n  ia  plate)  so  as  to  represent  thickness  of 
jolourlng.  Impastatlon,  Im-pas-ta 
ihon,  u.  The  aol  of  Impasting;  a  combine- 
i,m  of  materials  of  different  ooloura  and 
KMuiitenciea  united  by  a  cement  and  har- 

leneil.  lllipaslo.     mi  pas  I,.,     n.      |  It.  | 

Painting,  the  thiokness  of  the  layer  of  pig- 
uent  applied  by  the  painter. 
inpatient,  im-pa'shent,  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
11,  not,  and  patient.]  Not  patient;  uneasy 
nnler  given  conditions  and  eager  for 
•bange:  followed  by  of,  at,  for,  under; 
irompted  l>y  impatience;  exhibiting  or  ex- 
laesing  impatience  (an  impatient  gesture). 
Impatiently  ira-pa'shent-li,  adv.  [n 
m  Impatient  manner.-  1 111  pat lence,  im- 
>A  shens,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
Ming  impatient. 

iiipench.  im-pech/,  v.t.  [Fr.  emptcher, 
).  Fr.  empeecAter,  Pr.  empedigar;  from  L. 
Vtptdicare,  to  entangle  —  in,  and  pedica, 
.  snare,  from  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.  Im- 
■t  in  I  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanour; to  accuse;  specifically,  to  exhibit 
hBTges  of  maladministration  against,  as 
■tinst  a  minister  of  state  or  other  high 
llicial,  before  a  competent  tribunal;  to 
all  in  question  (motives,  sincerity);  to  dis- 
arage  or  detract  from.— Impeachable, 
li  pech'a-bl,  a.  Liable  to  impeachment. — 
mpeneher,  im-pech'er,  n.  One  who 
mpeaclies.  —  Impeachment,  im-pech'- 
lent,  n.  Impediment  or  obstruction*;  the 
ct  of  impeaching,  or  state  of  being  im- 
eached. 

npeccable,  Impcccant;  im-pek'a-bl, 
u-pek'ant,  a.  [L.  impeccabilis— prefix  im 
?r  in,  not,  and  pecco,  to  sin.]  Not  liable 
r  subject  to  sin ;  exempt  from  the  possi- 
ility  of  doing  wrong. — n.  A  person  exempt 
rom  the  possibility  of  sinning. — Impec- 
abllity,  Impcccance.Im  peccancy, 
n-pek'a-bil"i-ti,  im-pek'ans,  im-pek'an-si, 
.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impeo- 
»nt  or  impeccable. 

upcciiii  Ions,  im-pe-ku'ni-us,  a.  [Prefix 
n  for  in,  not,  and  pecunia,  money.]  Not 
aving  money;  hard-up;  without  funds. — 
mpcruniosity,  im-pe"-ku'ni-os"i-ti,  n. 
tate  of  being  impecunious. 
iipeilance.  im-ped'ans,  n.  Elect,  virtual 
'sistance  due  to  self-induction :  opposed 
>  true  or  ohmic  resistance. 
iipede,  im-ped',  v.t.— impeded,  impeding. 
i.  impedio,  to  entangle  the  feet  oi—im 
ir  in,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot;  seen  also  in 
'.dtstrian,  expedite,  biped,  pedestal,  im- 
'ach,  &c]  To  hinder;  to  stop  or  delay  the 
•ogress  of;  to  obstruct. —Imped  ible,  im- 
i'di-bl,  a.  That  may  be  impeded. — Im- 
edlmciit,  im-ped'i-ment,  re.  [L.  impedi- 
mtnm.]  That  which  impedes;  obstruc- 
on;  a  voice  defect. —  Impedimenta. 
..]  Baggage.— Impedimental,  im-ped'- 
iien"tal,  a.  Of  thenatureof  an  impediment. 
Imped  1 1 1  ve,  im-ped'i-tiv,  a.  Impeding. 

ipel,  im-pel',  v.t. — impelled,  impelling. 
1.  impello — im  for  in,  on,  and  pello,  to 
•ive  (as  in  compel,  dispel,  repel,  pulse).] 
1  drive  or  urge  forward;  to  press  on;  to 
:cite  to  motion  or  action  in  any  way. — 
nipelleilt,  im-pel'ent,  a.  Having  the 
lality  of  impelling. — re.  A  power  or  force 
at  impels.— Impeller,  im-pel'er,  n.  One 
bo  or  that  which  impels. 

ipend,  im-pend',  v.i.  [L.  impendeo—im 
r  in,  in,  on,  over,  and  pendeo,  to  hang  (as 

depend,  pendant,  &c.).]    To  hang  over; 

threaten  from  near  at  hand;  to  be  im- 
inent.  —  Impendence,  Impenden- 
r,  im-pen'dens,  im-pen'den-si,  re.  The 
ite  of  being  impendent.— Impendent, 
l-pen'dent,  a.    Impending;  imminent. 

ipenetrable,  im-pen'e-tra-bl,  a.  [Prefix 


im  foi  mi,  nut.  ami  psnttrabU.]    Bfol  pane 

tialile;     ineapalile    of    being    pem  I  1  ;il  <  1 1    01 

plerosd;   henoe.  incapable  of  IntelleotuaJ 
or   smotioual   Impression;   obtuse  or  on 

sympat  belie;  />/i  i/.w.-n,  preventing  any  oilier 

substance  from  oooupying  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time     Impenetrably,  tin  poo' 

e  bra  bli,  <((//•.     In  an  impi  in  l  I  able  manner. 

Impenetrability.  Impenetrable- 

1ICSS,    1111   p.  n  e  bnt  bil   I   ti,    llll   pine  t  la  I  •  1 

ins,  ii.    The  quality  of  being  Unpenetrable, 
Impenitent,  im  pen!  bent,  a    I  Prefix  tm 

tor    in,    not,    and  /Hiitlint  |     Not   penitent; 
not  repenting  Of  sin;  oMurate;  of  a  hard 

heart,      a,   one  who  does  not  repent;  % 
hardened  sinner.— Impenitence,    Im- 

penlteney,  lm  pen'i  tens,  im  pen'l  ben  si, 

ft.     The  condition   Of   being   impenitent. — 

linpeiiileiitly,  Lm-pen'i-tent-li,  adv. 
Impeiiiiate,  bn-pen'at,  a.  [L.  im  for  in, 
not,  and  penna,  a  feather]  Oriiithol.  having 
short  wings  covered  with  feathers  resem- 
bling scales,  as  the  penguins. 
Imperative,  im-per'a-tiv,  a.  [L.  tmpt  ra 
tints, trovaimpero, tooommand.  Bupebob  ) 
Expressive  of  command;  containing  posi- 
tive command;  authoritative;  not  to  be 
avoided  or  evaded ;  obligatory  {imperative 
duty);  gram,  applied  to  the  mood  or  form 
of  a  verb  which  expresses  command,  en- 
treaty, advice,  or  exhortation  (go,  write, 
attend):  in  this  sense  often  used  substan- 
tively.—Imperatival,  im-per'a-ti-val,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  imperative  mood.— Im- 
peratively, im-per'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an 
imperative  manner;  also,  by  way  of,  or  as, 
the  imperative  mood. — Imperatorial, 
im-per-a-to'ri-al,  a.  [From  L.  imperator,  a 
commander.]  Pertaining  to  a  commander 
or  emperor;  commanding;  imperial. 
Imperceptible,  im-per-sep'ti-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  perceptible.]  Not 
perceptible;  not  to  be  perceived;  not  discer- 
nible; not  easily  apprehended. — Imper- 
ceptlblllty,  Iniperceptiblencss,  im- 
per-sep'ti-bil"i-ti,  im-per-sep'ti-bl-nes,  re. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 
—Imperceptibly,  im-per-sep'ti-bli,  adv. 
In  an  imperceptible  manner.— Impercep- 
tion,  im-per-sep'shon,  re.  Want  of  percep- 
tion.— Imperceptive,  Im percipient, 
im-per-sep'tiv,  im-per-sip'i-ent,  a.  Not  per- 
ceiving. 

Imperfect,  im-per'fekt,  a.    [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  perfect;  L.  imperfectus.]    Not 
perfect;  not  complete  in  all  parts;  wanting 
something  necessary  to  completeness ;  de- 
fective; not  reaching  a  certain  standard  or 
ideal ;   morally  deficient  or  defective ;  not 
completely  good. — Imperfect  tense,  gram,  a 
tense  expressing  an  uncompleted  action  or 
state,  especially  in  time  past. — re.  An  im- 
perfect tense.— Imperfectible,  im-per- 
fek'ti-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  made  perfect. 
—Imperfection,  im-per-fek'shon,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  imperfect;  de- 
fect; flaw;  blemish.— Imperfectly,  im- 
per'fekt-li,  adv.    In  an  imperfect  manner 
or  degree;  defectively;  faultily.— Imper- 
fectness,  im-per'fekt-nes,  re.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  imperfect. 
Im  perforate,  im-per'fo-rat,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  perforate.]    Not  perforated 
or  pierced;  having  no  opening  or  pores. 
Imperial,  im-pe'ri-al,  a.    [L.   imperialis, 
from  imperium,  empire,  supreme  command, 
from   impero,  to   command.     Emperor.] 
Pertaining  to  an  empire  or  to  an  emperor; 
pertaining  to  supreme  authority  or  to  one 
who  wields  it;  sovereign:  supreme;  suitable 
for  an  emperor;  of  superior  excellence. —re. 
A  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower  lip  (the 
style  of  beard  made  fashionable  by  Napoleon 
III);  a  trade  term  for  an  article  of  unusual 
size  or  excellence,  as  a  large  decanter,  &c; 
a  size  of  paper  measuring  30  by  22  inches. — 
Imperialism,  im-pe'ri-al-izm,  re.    Impe- 
rial state  or  authority:  the  spirit  of  empire. 
—Imperialist,  im-pe'ri-al-ist,  re.    A  sub- 
ject or  soldier  of  an  emperor;  one  favourable 
to  empire  or  imperial  government. — Im- 
periality,  Imperially,  im-pe'ri-al"i-ti, 
im-pe'ri-al-ti,   ».     Imperial  power;  an  im- 
perial right  or  privilege.— Imperialize, 
im-pe'ri-al-iz,  v.t.    To  invest  with  the  state, 
authority,  or  character  of  an  emperor;   to 


bring  to  the  form  of  an  empire     Imperi- 
ally .   in.  i"  11  a]  li,   adv     In  an  imp.  rial 

n, aim.  i 

Imperil,   In  i"  rll,  0 1      tmpet  (tttd,  tm 
perilling.  [Prefix  (>/i  for  in,  Into,  and  peril.] 
to  bring  into  peril;  bo  endanger.     Imper- 

ilment,  im  pi  1  il  1.  ■  .,t  puti mK' 

in  p.  11I 

Imperious,  im  pj'rl  us,  «  \\,  tmpa 
from  imptrium,  empire  [mpkrialj  t  living 
orders  or  oommands  In  an  arbitrary  or 
absolute  manner;  dictatorial;  haughty; 
arrogant;  domineering;  urgent,  pressing, 
or  overmastering  {imperious  necessity). 
Imperiously,  im  pe'ri  us  11,  adv     in  an 

imperious    manner.  -  llll perimiMi,  s v 

iin-pe'ri  us  ne.s,  R, 

Imperishable,  im  per'lsfa  a  hi.  a.    [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  ami  periahable.]    Not  ]  ■ 
able;  not  subject  to  decay;  Indi 
enduring  permanently.-  1 111  pe  r  is  ha  Die- 

ness,  Imperishability,   im  per'lsh-e- 

bl-nes,  im  per'ish -a-bil"i-ti,  R.     'J'lie  quality 
of  being  imperishable.— Iiii|>erishahly, 

im-per'ish-a-bli,  adv. 

Impermeable,  im-per'mC-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  permeable.]  Not  per- 
meable; impervious.— I  mpcrmeahl  11  ty, 
Impermeableiiess,  Lm-peVme-a-birl- 
ti,  im-per'me-a-bl-nes,  n.  Iniperme- 
ably,  im-per'mc-a-bli,  adv. 

Imprrsonal,  im-per'son-al,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  personal.]  Not  having 
personal  existence;  not  endued  with  per- 
sonality.—  Impersonal  verb,  gram,  a  verb 
(such  as  it  rains,  it  becomes  us  to  be  modest) 
which  is  used  only  with  an  Impersonal 
nominative  orsubject. — re.  That  which  wants 
personality;  an  impersonal  verb. — Imper- 
sonality, im-per/so-nal"i-ti,  n.  The 
condition  of  being  impersonal.  —  Impel* 
sonally,  im-per'son-al-li,  adv.  In  an  im- 
persoual  manner.  \ 

Impersonate,  im-per'son-at,  v.t.— imper- 
sonated, impersonating.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  in 
(or  in  intens.),  and  personate.]  To  invest 
with  personality;  to  assume  the  person  or 
character  of;  to  represent  in  character  (as 
on  the  stage).— Impersonation,  im-per'- 
so-na"shon,  re.  The  act  of  impersonating. — 
Impersonator,  im-per'son-a-ter,  re.  One 
who  impersonates. 

Impertinent,  im-per'ti-nent,  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  pertinent.]  Not  pertinent 
or  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand;  having 
no  bearing  on  the  subject;  not  to  the  point; 
irrelevant;  unbecoming  in  speech  or  action; 
meddling  with  matters  in  which  one  has  no 
concern;  petulant  and  rude ;  uncivil.  —  n. 
One  who  acts  impertinently. — Imperti- 
nently, im-per'ti-nent-li,  adv.  In  an  im- 
pertinent manner;  irrelevantly;  in  a  rude, 
saucy  manner. —  Impertinence,  Im- 
pertinency,  im-per'ti-nens,  im-per'ti- 
nen-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impertinent; 
that  which  is  impertinent;  impertinent 
conduct  or  language. 

Impertnrbable,  im-per-ter'ba-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  perturb.]  In- 
capable of  being  perturbed  or  agitated;  un- 
moved; calm;  cool.— Imperturbability, 
im-per-ter'ba-bil"i-ti,  re.  Quality  of  being 
imperturbable.— Impertnrbation,  im- 
per'ter-ba"shon,  re.  Freedom  from  agitation 
of  mind. 

Impervious,  im-per'vi-us,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  pervious]  Not  pervious; 
not  admitting  entrance  or  passage;  in- 
capable of  being  passed  through.— Imper- 
viously, im-per'vi-us-li,  adv.  In  an  im- 
pervious manner.  —  Iiiipervloissness, 
im-per'vi-us-nes,  re. 

Impetigo,  im-pe-tT'go,  re.  [L.,  from  impeto, 
to  assail.  Impetuous.]  Med.  an  eruption 
of  itching  pustules  in  clusters  on  the  skin.— 
Impetiginous,  im-pe-tij'i-nus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  impetigo. 

Impetrate,  im'pe-trat,  v.t.  —  impetrated, 
impetrating.  [L.  impetro,  impetratum,  to 
obtain— prefix  im  for  in,  intens.,  and  patro, 
to  bring  to  pass.]  To  obtain  by  prayer  or 
petition.— Impetrable,  im'pe-tra-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  impetrated.— Impetra- 
tlon,  im-pe-tra'shon,  re.    The  act  of  impe- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      tu,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  irig;      wh,  u-hig;      zh,  azure. 
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trating;  formerly  specifically  applied  to  the 
obtaining  from  the  Etonian  ■<  e  ol  benefices 
belonging  to  lay  patrona  liupctrnt  tve, 
impel  rntory,  im'pe-tru-tiv,  Im'pei  ra  bo- 

ri,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  entreaty. 
Impetuous,  iiii-pet'Q-us,  a.  |L.  impetuo- 
aits,  from  impetus,  an  attack—  im,  in,  and 
veto,  to  assail  (whence  petition,  compete).] 
Rushing  with  force  and  violence;  furious 
in  motion;  forcible;  fierce;  raging;  vehfl 
im -ni  in  feeling;  passionate;  violent.  — 
Impetuously,  Lm-pet'Q-ui  li,  adv.  In  an 
Impetuous  manner.— Impetuosity,  Im- 
|M'Iiioiisii«>ss,  im-pet'u-os"i-ti,  lm-pefO 
us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impetuous; 
fury;  vehemence.—  Impetus,  im'pe-tus,  n. 
[L.J  Force  of  motion;  the  force  with  which 
any  body  is  driven  or  impelled;  momentum. 

Impcynii,  Impcynii  Pheasant,  im'- 
pi-an.  [After  Lady  Impey,  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it  into  Britain.]  A  large  bird 
of  the  pheasant  tribe,  belonging  to  the  high 
cold  regions  of  the  Himalaya. 

1 111  pi .  ini'pi,  n.  A  brigade  or  large  body  of 
Kafir  soldiers. 

Implgnoratc,  I  im-pig'no-rat,  v.t.  [L.  in, 
in,  and  pignua,  pignoris,  a  pledge.j  To 
pledge  or  pawn,  to  transfer  as  security. 

Impinge,  im-pinj',  v.i.  [L.  impingo,  im- 
pact um—im  for  in,  on,  and  pango,  to  strike. 
Pact.]  To  strike,  knock,  or  dash  against; 
to  clash  upon;  to  strike;  to  hit.— Impinge- 
ment, iin-pinj'inent,  n.  Act  of  impinging. 
— Implngent,  im-pin'jent,  a.  Striking 
against  or  upon. 

Impious,  im'pi-us,  a.  [L.  impius—im  for 
in,  not,  and  pius,  pious.]  The  reverse  of 
pious ;  irreverent  towards  the  Supreme 
Being;  wanting  in  veneration  for  God  and 
His  authority;  irreligious;  irreverent;  pro- 
fane (impious  men,  deeds,  words).  — Im- 
piously, im'pi-us-li,  adv.  In  an  impious 
manner.— Impioiisness,  im'pi-us-nes,  n. 
Impiety.— Impiety,  im-pi'e-ti,  n.  [L.  im- 
pietas.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
impious;  an  act  of  wickedness  or  irreligion: 
in  this  latter  sense  with  a  plural. 

Impish,  Impishly.    Under  Imp. 

Implacable,  im-pla'ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  placable.]  Not  placable; 
not  to  be  appeased  or  pacified;  inexorable; 
stubborn  or  constant  in  enmity.— Impla- 
cability, Implacableness,  im-pla  ka- 
bil"i-ti,  im-pla'ka-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  implacable.— Implacably,  im-pla'- 
ka-bli,  adv.    In  an  implacable  manner. 

Implacental,  im'pla-sen-tal,  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  placental.)  Destitute  of 
a  placenta,  as  marsupials  ana  monotremes. 
— n.  A  mammal  destitute  of  a  placenta. 

Implant,  im-plant',  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
in,  into,  and  plant.]  To  plant;  to  set  in 
soil  (lib.  or  fig.);  to  insert;  to  sow  (to  im- 
plant truths,  principles,  virtue,  &c.).— Im- 
plantation, im-plan-ta'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  implanting. 

Implead,  im-pled',  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  plead.]  To  institute  and  prosecute  a 
suit  against  in  court;  to  sue  at  law.— Im- 
pleader,  im-ple-der,  n.  One  who  im- 
pleads; an  accuser. 

Implement,  im'ple-ment,  n.  [L.L.  imple- 
mentum,  lit.  what  accomplishes,  from  L. 
impleo,  to  fill  up— im  for  in,  and  pleo,  to 
fill,  as  in  complete,  replete,  &c,  the  root 
being  in  E.  full]  An  instrument,  tool,  or 
utensil;  an  article  assisting  in  carrying  on 
manual  labours.  .".  Syn.  under  Tool.— v.t. 
To  fulfil  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of;  to 
fulfil  or  perform;  to  carry  into  effect  (to 
implement  a  bargain).—  Implemental, 
im-ple-men'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  imple- 
ments; characterized  by  the  use  of  imple- 
ments (implemental  stage  in  civilization). 

Implex,  im'pleks,  a.  [L.  implexus,  pp.  of 
implecto,  entangle— im  for  in,  in,  andplecto, 
to  plait.]  Infolded;  intricate;  entangled.— 
Implexous,  im-plek'sus,  a.  Bot.  en- 
tangled; interlaced. 

Implicate,  im'pli-kat,  v.t.— implicated,  im- 
plicating. [L.  implico,  implicatum—im  for 
in,  in,  into,  and  plico,  to  fold.  Ply.]  To 
entangle  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  affair; 
to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected  or  con- 


cerned; to  involve  (impUeattd  in  a  con- 
spiracy. .'.  Implicate  is  a  less  strong  word 
than  involve,  a  person  who  is  implicated 
being  connected  only  to  a  small  extent, 
while  one  who  is  involved  is  deeply  con- 
cerned or  entangled.— Implication,  im- 
pli-ka'ahon,  n.  The  act  of  implicating  or 
Btate  of  being  implicated;  an  implying,  or 
that  which  is  implied  but  not  expressed; 
an  inference,  or  something  which  may  fairly 
be  understood  though  not  expressed  in 
words.— Implicative,  im'pli-ka-tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  implicate.— Implicallvcly, 
im'pli-ka-tiv-li,  adv.    By  implication. 

Implicit,  im-plis'it,  a.  [L.  implicitus,  from 
implico,  implicitum,  and  implicatum,  to 
infold.  Implicate.]  Fairly  to  be  under- 
stood, though  not  expressed  in  words;  im- 
plied (an  implicit  promise);  entirely  de- 
pending or  resting  on  something  or  some- 
one else;  hence,  free  from  doubt  or  ques- 
tioning; settled;  deep  rooted  (implicit  faith 
in  one's  word).— Implicitly,  im-plis'it-li, 
adv.  In  an  implicit  manner.— Implicit- 
ness, im-plis'it-nes,  n. 

Impliedly.    Under  Imply. 

Implore,  im-pl5r',  v.t. — implored,  implor- 
ing. [L.  imploro—im  for  in,  on,  upon,  and 
jiloro,  to  cry  out  (as  in  deplore,  explore).] 
To  call  upon  or  for,  in  supplication;  to  be- 
seech; to  pray  earnestly;  to  entreat;  to  beg 
(to  implore  forgiveness,  to  implore  a  person 
to  forgive). — v.i.  To  entreat;  to  beg. — Im- 
ploration,  im-plo-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
imploring;  earnest  supplication.  —  Im- 
ploratory.  im-plo'ra-to-ri,  a.  Earnestly 
supplicating;  imploring;  entreating.— Im- 
plorer,  im-plo'rer,  n.  One  who  implores. 
—Imploringly,  im-plo'ring-li,  adv.  In 
an  imploring  manner. 

Imply,  iin-pir,  v.t.  —  implied,  implying. 
[From  L.  implico— in,  and  plico,  to  fold, 
whence  also  implicate  (which  see) ;  com  p. 
apply,  reply,  ply.]  To  involve  or  contain 
by  fair  inference;  to  contain  by  implica- 
tion or  as  a  consequence;  to  include  vir- 
tually (words  imply  a  promise;  an  effect 
implies  a  cause).— Impliedly,  im-plid'li, 
adv.  In  an  implied  manner;  by  implica- 
tion. 

Impolite,  im-p5-l)t',  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  polite.]  Not  polite;  unpqlite;  un- 
civil; rude.— Impolitely, im-po-lit'li,  adv. 
Iu  an  impolite  manner.— Impoliteness, 
im-po-llt'nes,  n. 

Impolitic,  Impolitical,  im-pol'i-tik, 
im-po-lit'i-kal,  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  not, 
and  politic]  Not  politic;  wanting  policy  or 
prudent  management;  unwise;  imprudent; 
indiscreet;  injudicious.— Impolicy,  im- 
pol'i-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impolitic. 
—impoliticly,  Impolitically,  im- 
pol'i-tik-li,  im-po-lit'i-kal-li,  adv.—  Impol- 
itlcness,  im-pol'i-tik-nes,  n. 

Imponderable,  im-pon'der-a-bl,  a.  Not 
ponderable;  without  sensible  weight,  —n. 
A  thing  which  has  no  appreciable  weight. 
—  Imponderability,  Imponder  - 
ableness,  im-pon'der-a-mT'i-ti,  im-pon'- 
der-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impon- 
derable. 

Import,  im-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  importer,  to 
bring  from  abroad,  to  matter  or  be  of  conse- 
quence, L.  importo,  to  bring  in,  to  cause— 
im  for  in,  and  porto,  to  bring  or  carry, 
whence  port,  a  person's  bearing,  porter.* 
Pout.]  To  bring  into  a  place  from  abroad; 
to  bring  into  one's  own  country:  opposed  to 
export;  to  bear  or  carry  as  a  signification; 
to  mean;  to  signify;  to  imply;  to  be  of  im- 
portance, moment,  or  consequence  to;  to 
matter  to.—  n.  (im'port).  That  which  is 
imported  or  brought  into  a  country  from 
abroad;  that  which  a  word  bears  as  its 
signification;  purport;  meaning;  the  appli- 
cation or  interpretation  of  an  action,  of 
eveuts,  &c;  bearing;  importance,  weight, 
or  consequence.— Importable,  im-por'- 
ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  imported.— Im- 
portation, im-por-ta'shon,  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  importing;  a  quantity  im- 
oorted.— Importer,  im-por'ter,  n.  One 
who  imports. 

Important,  im-por'tant,  a.  [Fr.  impor- 
tant, lit.  being  of  great  import  or  moment. 


Import.]  Pull  of  or  bearing  import,  weight, 
or  consequence;  momentous;  weighty;  mt 
terial;  influential;  grave.— Importantly, 
im-por'tant-li,  adv.  In  an  important  man* 
ner.— Importance,  im  por'tans,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  important;  weight;  con- 
sequence; moment. 

Importune,  im-por-tun',  sometimes  iui- 
por'tun,     v.t. — importuned,    importw 
[Fr.    importuner,     to    importune,    petster, 
from    L.    importunus,    distressing,    1 
im  for  in,  not,  and  portus,  a  port  or 
bour,  access.]    To  press  with  solicitation; 
to  solicit  or  urge  with  frequent  or  un 
ing  application;  to  annoy  with  unremitting 
demands.— v.i.  To  solicit  earnestly  an 
peatedly.  —  Importunate,     im-por'-tn 
nat,  a.    Troublesome  by  frequent  demands; 
incessant  in  solicitation;  urgent;  unreason 
able.  —  Importunately,  im-por'tu-nat- 
li,  adv.    In  an  importunate  manner.— Im* 
port  11  tier,  im-por-tu'ner,  n.    One  who  in, 
portunes.  —  Importunity,  Iitiporlu- 
nacy,   Import  unaleness,    im-por-tQ'- 
ni-ti,  im-por'tu-ua-si,  im-por'tu-nat-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  importunate;  applica- 
tion urged  with  troublesome  pertinacity. 

Impose,  impoz',  v.t.— imposed,  imposing. 
[Fr.  imposer  —  im  for  in,  on,  upon,  and 
poser,  to  place.  Compose,  Pose.]  To  lay, 
set,  or  place  on  (to  impose  the  hands);  to 
lay  or  enjoin  as  a  burden,  tax,  penalty, 
command,  law,  &c;  to  palm  or  pass  off; 
printing,  to  arrange  and  adjust  (pages) 
and  fasten  into  a  chase.  —  v.i.  Used  in 
phrase  to  impose  on  or  tipon,  to  pass  or 
put  a  trick  or  deceit  on;  to  deceive;  to  vic- 
timize.— Imposable,  im-po'za-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  imposed.  —  Imposuble- 
ness,  im-po'za-bl-nes,  n.— Imposer,  im- 
po'zer,  n.  One  who  imposes;  one  who  en- 
joins.—Imposing,  im-po'zing,  a.  Impres- 
sive in  appearance;  commanding;  stately; 
majestic.  —  Imposingly,  im-po'zing-ii, 
adv.  In  an  imposing  manner.  —  Impo- 
st ngness,  im-po'zing-nes,  n.  —  Impo- 
sing •  stone,  Imposing  •  table,  n. 
Printing,  a  table  of  stone  or  metal  on  which 
the  pages  or  columns  of  type  are  imposed 
or  made  into  forms.— Imposition,  im- 
po-zish'on,  n.  The  act  of  imposing  or  laying 
on;  that  which  is  imposed,  levied,  inflicted, 
enjoined,  and  the  like;  the  act  of  tricking  or 
deceiving;  a  trick  or  deception;  a  fraud;  an 
imposture;  an  exercise  enjoined  on  students 
as  a  punishment. 

Impossible,  im-pos'i-bl,  a.  [L.  impossi- 
bilis—im  for  in,  not,  and possibilis,  possible. 
Possible.]  Not  possible;  not  capable  of 
being  or  being  done;  incapable  of  being 
accomplished,  thought,  endured,  &c.  — 
Impossibly,  im-pos'i-bli,  adv.  Not  pos- 
sibly. —Impossibility,  im-pos'i-bil"i-ti, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  impos- 
sible; that  which  is  impossible. 

Impost,  im'post,  n.  [O.Fr.  impost,  Fr.  im- 
p6t,  It.  impositum,  from  impono,  impoxi- 
tum,  to  lay  upon  — in-,  on,  and  pono,  to 
place.]  That  which  is  imposed  or  levied: 
a  tax,  tribute,  or  duty;  arch,  the  point 
where  an  arch  rests  on  a  wall  or  column. 

Impost hume,  im-pos'tum,  n.  [A corrup- 
tion of  aposteme,  apostume.]  Same  as  Apos- 
teme. 

Impostor,  im-pos'ter,  n.  [L.  impostor, 
from  impono— in,  on,  and  pono,  to  place.] 
One  who  imposes  on  others;  a  person  who 
assumes  a  character  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception; a  deceiver  under  a  false  character. 
—  Impostrous.t  im-pos'trus,  a.  Char- 
acterized by  imposition.  —  Imposture, 
im-pos'tur,  n.  [L.  impostura,  from  impono, 
impositum.]  The  act  or  conduct  of  au 
impostor;  fraud  or  imposition. 

Impotent,  im'po-tent, a.  [L.  impotens,im- 
potentis—im  for  in,  not,  and  potens,  able, 
potent.]  Entirely  wanting  power,  strength, 
or  vigour  of  body  or  mind;  deficient  m 
capacity;  weak;  feeble;  destitute  of  the 
power  of  sexual  intercourse  or  of  begetting 
children.  —  Impotently,  im'po-tent-h, 
adv  In  an  impotent  manner. —Impo- 
tence, Impotency,  im'po-tens,  im  po- 
ten-si,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  bemg 
impotent. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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iiipuiiiul   mi  pound',  v.t,    [Prefli  fan  for 

jm  ;liui  )  ound  1  To  i>ut  mi  ;i  pound  (aa 
1  itmytng  aulmal);  to  oonflne;  to  take  Doa 
;,  an  ul  .1  document,  for  use  win  n 
necessary.  Illipoimdnge,  mi  i>oim  daj. 
mpoundiug.  Impounder, 
mi  poun'der,  a.  One  who  Impounds. 
ilipovertsb.  iin -pov'er  isb,  v.t.  |l'n-n\ 
nn.  Intone.,  and  Fr  pauvrt,  poor.  Poor.] 
Tii  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  poverty  orlndl- 
to  exhaust  the  strength,  richness, 
or  fertility  of  (to  impoverish  Land).— Im- 
povcrisiicr.  Im-pov'er-lah-er,  a.  One 
who  or  that  which  Impoverishes.  —  Im- 
poverishment, ini  pov'er  Lsh-ment,  it. 
The  aot  of  Impoverishing. 
mpower.  mi  pou'er,  v.t.  To  empower. 
inpraellenble,  im-prak'ti-ka-bl,  a.  Not 
practicable;  not  to  bo  performed  or  effected 
hy  human  means  or  by  the  means  at  com- 
iiisnd;  not  to  be  dealt  with  or  managed; 
unmanageable;  incapable  of  being  passed 
or  travelled  (an  impracticable  road). — Im- 
practicably, im-prak'ti-ka-bli,  (tdv.  In 
im  Impracticable  manner.  —  Impracti- 
cability. Iiiipraeileablcness,  im- 
prak  ti-ka-bil"i-ti,  im-prak'ti-ka-bl-nes,  n. 
rhe  state  or  quality  of  being  impracticable. 
Impractical,  im-prak'ti-kal.  a.  Not 
practical;  not  taking  a  common-sense  view 
q|  things;  full  of  theories. 

inprccafe,  im'pre-kat,  v.t. — imprecated, 
imprecating.  [L.  imprecor,  imprecatus — 
im  for  in,  on,  and  precor,  to  pray.  Pray.] 
fo  call  dowu,  as  a>  curse,  calamity,  or  pun- 
ishment, by  prayer;  to  invoke  (a  curse  or 
some  evil).  —  Imprecation,  im-pre-ka'- 
Bhon,  ;i.  [L.  imprecatio.]  The  act  of  im- 
precating; a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity 
may  fall  on  any  one;  a  curse.— Impreca- 
tory, im'prc-ka-to-ri,  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
>r  containing  an  imprecation. 

ui  pregnable,  im-preg'na-bl,  a.  [O.Fr. 
imprenable  (the  g  being  inserted  as  in  preg- 
nable)—im  for  in,  not,  and  prendre,  to  take.] 
Not  to  be  taken;  incapable  of 'being  reduced 
by  force  (an  impregnable  fortress);  not  to  be 
moved,  impressed,  or  shaken.— Impreg- 
nability, Imprcgnublcuess,  iin- 
preg'ua-bil"i-ti,  im-preg'na-bl-nes,  n.  State 
af  being  impregnable.— Impregnably, 
im-preg'na-bli,  adv. 

nipregnate,  iin-preg'nat,  v.t.— impreg- 
nated, impregnating.  [L.L.  improzgno,  im- 
vragnatum  —  L.  im  for  in,  in,  and  prceg- 
nans,  pregnant.  Pregnant.]  To  make 
pregnant  or  with  young;  to  cause  to  con- 
serve; to  transmit  or  infuse  an  active  prin- 
jiple  into;  to  imbue;  to  communicate 
pialities  to  by  mixture.  —  Impregna- 
tion, im-preg-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
impregnating. 

mpresario,  im-pres-a'ri-o,  n.  [It.]  One 
who  organizes,  manages,  or  conducts  a  com- 
pany of  concert  or  opera  performers. 

nipreserlpllble,  im-pre-skrip'ti-bl,  a. 
Prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  prescriptible.] 
Incapable  of  being  lost  by  neglect  to  use,  or 
by  the  claims  of  another  founded  on  pre- 
scription. —  Imprescriptibility,  im- 
pre-skrip'ti-bir'i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  im- 
prescriptible. 

in  press,  im-pres',  v.t.  [L.  imprimo,  im- 
pressum—im  for  in,  on,  upon,  and  premo, 
to  press.  Press.]  To  press  or  stamp  in 
3r  upon;  to  mark  by  pressure;  to  make  a 
mark  or  figure  upon;  to  stamp  (to  impress 
*  design  on;  to  impress  with  a  design);  to 
stamp  on  the  mind;  to  inculcate  (truth, 
facts,  &c);  to  affect  deeply  the  feelings  or 
sentiments.  —  n.  (im'pres).  A  mark  or 
figure  made  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure; 
stamp;  impression.  —Impressibility, 
Impress! blcncss,  im-pres'i-bil"i-ti,  im- 
pres'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressible.—Impressible,  im-pres'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  impressed;  susceptible  of 
impression;  easily  affected;  susceptive.— 
Impressibly,  im-pres'i-bli,'  adv.  In  an 
impressible  manner.— Impression,  im- 
presh  on,  n.  [L.  impressio,  impressionis.] 
rhe  act  of  impressing;  that  which  is  im- 
pressed, printed,  or  stamped;  a  copy  taken 
by  pressure  from  type,  from  an  engraved 
plate,  and  the  like;  the  aggregate  of  copies 


taken  ut  < 1  [me    edition    effect  01  luflu 

enoe  on  thi    senses,  1  m  1  he  mind,  i'  1 

nt iiik  tit  an  India!  met  notion,  rem<  in 
brance  or  belief.  Impressionability, 
Impresslonableiiess,     im  im  h'on-a 

ti,  im  preeh'oD  a  nl  Dean.  The  Quality 
ol  i"  Ins  Impressionable.  Impression- 
able,  Im-presh'on-a-bl,  a  Buaoeptlble  of 
Impression;  having  the  mind  or  fei 
eaub  affeoted  -  Impressionist,  im 
pri  o'on  1st,  a,    One  wfio  lays  much 

on  impressions;  an  artist  who ttrlM  to depiot 

si  cues  by  their  g nJ  and   most  striking 

characteristics  ns  tliey  Hrst  impress  the 
■peotator.      Impressloiilsm,    a.     The 

views    or    practice    of  an    inipressim 

Impressionistic,  a  Of  or  pertaining 
to  impressionism.     Impressive,  im  pre 

iv,  <i.  Making  or  tending  to  make  an  im- 
pression; having  the  power  of  affecting  or 
of  exciting  attention  and  feeling.  Im- 
pressively, Im-preelf-U,  adv.  In  an  im- 
pressive manner.  — Iiiipresslvencss,  im- 
pres'iv-nes,  a. 

Impress,  im-pres',  v.t.  [Influenced  by  amass, 
but  originally  meaning  to  hire  by  ready 
money,  from  O.E.  prest,  ready  money; 
O.Fr.  prester,  to  give,  to  lend;  L.  pratsto, 
in  readiness  {prat,  before,  andsto,  to  stand).] 
To  compel  to  enter  into  public  service,  as  a 
seaman;  to  seize  and  take  into  service  by 
compulsion;  to  take  for  public  use.— n.  The 
act  of  impressing;  compulsion  to  serve. — 
Impress-gang, ♦  n.  A  press-gang.— Im- 
pressment, im-pres'meut,  n.  The  act  of 
impressing. 

Imprimatur,  im-prl-ma'ter,  n.  [L.,  let 
it  be  printed.]  A  license  to  print  a  book, 
&c. ;  hence,  a  mark  of  approval  in  general. 

Imprimis,  im-pii'mis,  adv.  [L.]  In  the 
first  place;  first  in  order. 

Imprint,  imprint',  v.t.  [O.E.  emprent, 
Fr.  empreint,  pp.  of  empreindre,  to  imprint, 
L.  imprimere,  to  impress.  Print.]  To 
mark  by  pressure;  to  stamp;  to  print;  to  fix 
indelibly  or  permanently,  as  on  the  mind 
or  memory;  to  impress. — n.  (im'print). 
Whatever  is  impressed  or  printed ;  especially, 
the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  on  a 
book,  with  the  place  and  often  the  time  of 
publication. 

Imprison,  im-priz'on,  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  in,  and  prison.]  To  put  into  a  prison; 
to  incarcerate;  to  confine. — Im  prisoner, 
im-priz'on-er,  n.  One  who  imprisons. — 
Imprisonment,  im-priz'on -in  en  t,  n.  The 
act  of  imprisoning  or  state  of  being  im- 
prisoned. 

Improbable,  im-prob'a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  probable.]  Not  probable; 
not  likely  to  be  true;  unlikely.— Improb- 
ability, Improbablcness,  im-prob'- 
a-bil"i-ti,  im-prob'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  improbable.—  Improbably,  hn- 
prob'a-bli,  adv.    In  an  improbable  manner. 

Improbity,  im-prob'i-ti,  n.  [L.  improbitas 
— im  for  in,  not,  and  probitas,  probity.] 
Want  of  probity;  want  of  integrity  or 
rectitude  of  principle;  dishonesty. 

Impromptu,  im-promp'tu,  adv.  [L.  in 
promptu,  in  •  readiness,  from  promptus, 
readiness.  Prompt.]  Off-hand;  without 
previous  study. — n.  A  saying,  poem,  epi- 
gram, or  the  like  made  off-hand,  or  without 
previous  study;  anextemporaneouseffusion. 
— a.  Off-hand;  extempore. 

Improper,  im-prop'er,  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  proper.]  Not  proper;  not 
suitable,  adapted,  or  suited;  unbecoming; 
indecent.  —  Improper  fraction,  a  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  its  denominator.— Improperly,  im- 
prop'er-li,  adv.  In  an  improper  manner. — 
Impropriety,  im-pro-pri'e-ti,  n.  [Fr.  im- 
propriate, from  L.  improprius,  improper.] 
The  quality  of  being  improper;  that  which 
is  improper;  an  unsuitable  act,  expression, 
and  the  like. 

Impropriate,  im-pro'pri-at,  v.t.—  impro- 
priated, impropriating.  [L.  im  for  in,  and 
proprio,  propriatum,  to  appropriate,  from 
proprius,  one's  own.  Proper.]  To  ap- 
propriate; eccles.  to  place  the  profits  or 
revenue  of  in  the  hands  of  a  layman;  to 
put  in  the  possession  of  a  layman  or  lay 


corporation      a     Devolved  into  tin    hand  1 
of  a  layman     Impropriation,  lui-pro 
jn  1  u  1  uoti,  n       1  '  •     ict  ol  impropi  ia 
that  which  1    Impropriated     Impropri- 
ator, im  pro'pri  I  tci.  a     <  im  irno  Impro 
pi  1.1  lea. 

Impropriety                        1     1  1  1 
Improve.    Im  proi ',    >  '  &,   im 

proving  I  Pn  ax  Im  for  in,  mtena  ,  and 
oii  provt  r,  to  teet,  to  show  to  be  sutBclent 
I'mivi;  J  To  make  l"  tter;  to  h tee  tie- 
value,  worth,  or  good  quail! 
employ  to  good  purpose;  to  turn  to  profitable 
■ooount  (t"  Improve  the  time)  b  C.  To  grow 
or  become  better;  to  tjdvanoe  In  goodness, 

knowledge,    wisdom,   or    anything    el  I 

alrable     To  improve  on  01  upon,  to 
addition!  or  amendment!  to;  to  make  an 

advance  in;  to  bring  nearex  to  perfection 
.-.Syn.  under  Amend.- Improbability, 
ImiM'ovableness,  lm-pronra-bll'1-tl,  im 

pro'va-bl-ncs,  n.  The  state  or  ouality  of 
being   Improvable,       Improvable,    im 

iiro'va-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  ImproTi  <i 
Improvement,   Im-proVment.  n.    The 

act  of  improving,  or  state  of  being  Lmprored; 
that  which  improves;  that  by  which  the 
value  of  anything  is  increased,  its  excel 
lence  enhanced,  and  the  like;  a  beneficial 
or  valuable  addition  or  alteration.— Im- 
prover, im-pro'ver,  u.  One  wbo  Improve*. 
—Improving,  im-prd'ving,  a.  Tending 
to  advance  in  good  qualities.  —  Impro- 
Villgly,  im-pro'ving-li,  adv.  In  an  im- 
proving manner. 

Improvident,  im-prov'i-dent,  a.  [Prefii 
im  for  in,  not,  and  provident.]  Not  provi- 
dent; wanting  forecast;  wanting  care  to 
make  provision  for  future  exigencies;  thrift- 
less; thoughtless.— Improvidence,  im- 
prov'i-dens,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
provident.— Improvident ly,  Im-prorl- 
dent-li,  adv.  In  an  improvident  manner; 
thriftlessly. 

Improvise,  Improvisate,  un-pro  viz', 
im-pro'vi-sat,  v.t. — improvised,  iiiiprouisiity; 
improvisated,  improvisating.  [Fr.  impro- 
viser.  It.  improvvisare,  to  sing  in  extem- 
pore rhymes,  from  L.  in,  not,  pro,  before, 
and  visits,  seen.]  To  compose  and  recite 
or  sing  without  premeditation ;  to  speak 
extempore,  especially  in  verse;  to  do  or 
form  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for  a 
special  occasion;  to  bring  about  in  an  off- 
hand way. — v.i.  To  recite  or  sing  composi- 
tions without  previous  preparation.— Im- 
provisation, im-pro'vi-sa/'shon,  n.  The 
act  or  faculty  of  improvising;  a  song  or 
other  poem  which  is  improvised.— Impro- 
vises Improvisator,  im-pro-vi'zer,  im- 
pro'vi-sa-ter,  n.  One  who  improvisates  or 
improvises.  —  Improvisatory,  im-pro- 
vis'a-td-ri,  a.  Relating  to  improvisation  or 
improvisers.— Impro  vvlsatore.im-prov- 
vis'a-to-ra,  n.  pi.  Improvvisatori,  im- 
prov-vis'a-to"re.  [It.]  An  extempore  versi- 
fier, who  can,  without  preparation,  recite 
or  sing  a  quantity  of  verses  upon  a  given 
subject  —  Impro vvisatrice,  im-prov- 
vis'a-tre"cha,  n.  [It.]  A  female  improvvis- 
atore;  an  extempore  poetess.  [These  Italian 
words  are  spelled  less  correctly  with  one  v.  J 

Imprudent,  im-pro'dent,  a.  [L.  impru- 
dent— im  for  in,  not,  and  prudent.]  Not 
prudent;  wanting  prudence  or  discretion; 
indiscreet;  injudicious;  rash;  heedless. — 
Imprudence,  im-pro'dens,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  imprudent;  an  imprudent  act 
or  course  of  conduct.  —  Imprudently, 
im-prb'dent-li,  adv.  In  an  imprudent  man- 
ner. 

Impudent,  im'pu-dent,  a.  [L.  impudens, 
impudentis,  without  shame— in,  not,  and 
pudens,  from  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed.]  Of- 
fensively forward  in  behaviour;  intention- 
tionally  treating  others  without  due  respect ; 
wanting  modesty;  shameless;  impertinent. 
—Impudently,  im'pfi-dent-li,  adv.  In 
an  impudent  manner.— Impndeiice,  im'- 
pu-dens,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impudent; 
impudent  language  or  behaviour;  offensive 
forwardness. 

Impugn,  im-pun',  v.t.  [Fr.  impugner;  L. 
impugno—im  for  in,  against,  and  pugno, 
to  fight  or  resist  (akin  pugnacious,  repug- 
nant, pugilism.]    To  attack  (a  statement, 
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truthfulness,  &c.)  by  words  or  argument!; 
bo  oontradiot;  to  owl  in  question:  to  gain- 
say. Impugnable,  ini-pu'iiii  1)1,  <i.  Oa 
mole  of  Being  impugned.—  Impiigncr, 
nn-pu'ner,  n.  One  who  impugns  Im- 
pugnmciit,  im-pun'ment,  u.  The  act  of 
impugning. 

Impulse,  Im'pulB,  n.  [L.  Impvlaua,  from 
imptllo,  impuuum,  to  drive  on.  IMPEL.] 
Force  communicated  suddenly;  motion  pro 

dliced  by  .suddenly  ennimunieat  ed  foree  ; 
thrust;  push;  intiiienee  acting  on  the  mind 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  sudden  thought 
or  determination;  a  force  of  infinitely  large 
magnitude  acting  for  an  infinitely  short 
time  so  ai  to  produce  a  finite  change  of 
momentum.  —  Impulsion,  im-pul'shon, 
n.  [L,  impulsio,  impulsion-is.]  The  act  of 
impelling  or  state  of  being  impelled;  insti- 
gation; impulse.— Impulsive,  im-pul'siv, 
u.  [Fr.  impulsif]  Having  the  power  of 
impelling;  impellant;  actuated  or  liable  to 
be  actuated  by  impulses;  under  the  sway  of 
one's  emotions.— Impulsively,  im-pul'- 
siv-li,  adv.  In  an  impulsive  manner. — Im- 
pulsiveness, im-pul'siv-nes,  n. 

Impunity,  im-pu'ni-ti,  n.  [Fr.  impuniti, 
from  L.  impunitas,  from  impunis,  unpun- 
ished— im  for  in,  not,  and  punio,  to  punish. 
Punish.]  Exemption  from  punishment  or 
penalty;  freedom  or  exemption  from  injury, 
suffering,  or  loss. 

Impure,  im-pur*,  a.  [Fr.  impur,  from  L. 
impurus— im  for  in,  not,  and  purus,  pure.] 
Not  pure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with  foul 
or  extraneous  substance;  foul;  obscene;  un- 
chaste; lewd;  unclean;  defiled  by  sin  or 
guilt;  unhallowed  or  unholy.— Impurely, 
im-pur'li,  adv.  In  an  impure  manner. — 
Impureness,  im-pur'nes,  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  impure.— Impurity, 
im-pu'ri-ti,  n.  [L.  impuritas.]  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  impure;  foulness; 
that  which  is  impure;  foul  matter. 

Impute,  im-put',  v.t.  [L.  imputo—in,  into, 
and  pnto,   think,   consider,   reckon   (as   in 
compute,    repute,    putative).]      To    charge, 
attribute,  or  ascribe;  to  set  to  the  account 
of;    tkeol.  to  reckon  or  set  down   to  the 
account  of  one  what  does  not  belong  to 
him.  —  Imputabllity,    Imputable- 
ness,  im-pu'ta-bil"i-ti,  im-pu'ta-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  imputable.— Impu- 
table, im-pu'ta-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being 
imputed.:— Imputation,  im-pu-ta'shon, 
n.    [L.  imputatio,  imputationis.]     The  act 
of   imputing;   that  which    is   imputed  or 
charged;   charge,  as  of  evil;  censure;   re- 
proach; theol.  the  charging  or  reckoning  to 
the  account  of  one  something  which  properly 
attaches  to  another.— Imputative,  im- 
pu'ta-tiv,  a.    Coming  by  imputation;  im- 
puted. —  Imputatively,  im-pu'ta-tiv-li, 
adv.    By  imputation.— Imputer,  im-pu'- 
ter,  n.    One  that  imputes. 
In,  in,  prep.    [A. Sax.  in  =  T>.  and  Goth,  in, 
Icel.  inn,  i,  Dan.  ind,  i,  G.  in,  ein,  forms 
corresponding   to    L.    in,    Gr.   en,  W.   yn, 
Armor,  enn;  akin  to  on.]    Within;   inside 
of;  surrounded  by;  indicating  presence  or 
situation  within  limits,  whether  of  place, 
time,  or  circumstances  (in  the  house,  in  the 
year,  in  sickness);  or  existence  as  a  part, 
constituent,  or  quality  of  (evil  in  a  man's 
disposition);  or  a  certain  state  (a  vehicle  in 
motion,  to  put  in  operation).—  In  as  much 
as,  or  inasmuch  as,  seeing  that;  considering 
that;    since. — In  that,   because;    for  the 
reason  that.—  In  name  of,  by  way  of;  as  (a 
sum  paid  in  name  of  damages). — In  the 
name  of,  in  behalf  of;  on  the  part  of;  by 
the  authority  of.— adv.   In  or  within  some 
place ;   in  some  state,  affair,    or    circum- 
stances; not  out  (he  is  in,  that  is,  in  the 
house;  the  Tories  are  in,  that  is,  in  office; 
the  ship  is  in,  that  is,  in  port);  into  some 
place  or  state,  implying  motion  or  change 
(come  in,  that  is,  into  the  house). — To  breed 
in  and  in,  to  breed  among  members  of  the 
same  family.  —  To  keep  one's  hand  in,  to 
keep  up  one's  acquirements ;   to  maintain 
one's  skill  by  practice. —Sometimes  used 
substantively,   as    in  the  phrase  'ins  and 
outs',  nooks  and  corners;   all  the  details 
and  intricacies  of  a  matter. 
Inability,  in-a-bil'i-ti,  n.    [Prefix  in,  not, 


and  ability.]    The  state  of   being   unable; 

u  aut  of  the  noormarj  power  or  uhiiity. 

Inaccessible,  in-ak-ses'i-bl,  n.  |  Prefix  in, 
not,  and  accttnble.]     Not  accessible;   not,  to 

be  reached]  obtained)  or  approached  In- 
accessibly, In-ak-BSB'i-blf,  adv.  In  an 
Inaccessible  manner.-  inaccessibility, 
liincccssihlcncss,  in  ak-ses'i-bil"i-ti,  In- 

ak  ses'i  bl  nes,  v.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inaccessible. 

Inaccurate,  in-ak'ku-rat,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  accurate.]  Not  accurate,  exact, 
or  correct;  making  or  containing  incorrect 
statements;  not  according  to  truth;  errone- 
ous.—Inaccurately,  in-ak'ku-Hlt-li,  adv. 
In  an  inaccurate  manner.— Inaccuracy, 
in-ak'ku-ra-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
accurate; an  inaccurate  statement;  a  mis- 
take in  a  statement;  an  error. 

Inaction,  in-ak'shon,  v.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  action.]  Wantof  action;  stateofbeing 
inactive;  idleness;  rest.— Inactive,  in-ak'- 
tiv,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  active.]  Not 
active;  inert;  having  no  power  to  move; 
not  engaged  in  action  or  effort;  idle;  indo- 
lent; sluggish;  chem.  and  med.  inoperative. 
— Syn.  under  Inert.]  Inactively,  in- 
ak'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  inactive  manner. — 
Inactivity,  in-ak-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  inactive. 

I  uadequate,  in-ad'e-kwat,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  adequate.]  Not  adequate;  not 
equal  to  the  purpose;  insufficient;  defective. 
— Inadequacy,  liiadequatencss,  in- 

ad'e-kwa-si,  in-ad'e-kwat-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inadequate.— Inade- 
quately, in-ad'e-kw&t-li,  adv. 
Inadmissible,  in-ad-mis'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  admissible.]  Not  admissible; 
not  proper  to  be  admitted,  allowed,  or  re- 
ceived.— 1 11  admissibly,  in-ad-mis'i-bli, 
adv.  In  a  manner  not  admissible.— Inad- 
missibility, in-ad-mis'i-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inadmissible. 
Inadvertent,  in-ad-ver'tent,  a.  [L.  prefix 
in,  not,  and  advertens,  advertentis,  ppr.  of 
adverto,  to  attend  to.  Advert.]  Not  pay- 
ing strict  attention;  failing  to  notice  or 
observe;  heedless;  unwary. — Inadver- 
tently, in-ad-ver'tent-li,  adv.  In  an  inad- 
vertent manner.— Inadvertence,  Inad- 
vertency, in-ad-ver'tens,  in-ad-ver'ten-si, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  inadvertent;  an 
oversight,  mistake,  or  fault  which  proceeds 
from  some  degree  of  heedlessness. 
Inalienable,  in-al'yen-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  alienable.]  Incapable  of  being 
alienated  or  transferred  to  another.— In- 
alienability, Inalieiiableness,  in- 
al'yen-a-bil"i-ti,  in-al'yen-a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inalienable.— In- 
alienably, in-al'yen-a-bli,  adv.  In  a 
manner  that  forbids  alienation. 
Inalterable,  in-al'ter-a-bl,  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  alterable.]'  Not  alterable;  unalter- 
able. 

Inamorato,  in-a'm6-ra"to,  n.  [It.  inna- 
morato,  fern,  innamorata,  from  L.  in,  in, 
amor,  love.]  A  male  lover.— Inamorata, 
in-a'mo-ra"ta,  n.  A  female  in  love;  a  mis- 
tress. 

Inane.in-an'.a.  [L.  inanis,  empty.]  Empty; 
void;  frivolous;  worthless;  void  of  sense  or 
intelligence.  —  n.  That  which  is  void  or 
empty;  infinite  void  space.  (Tenn.)— In- 
anition, in-a-nish'ou,  n.  The  condition 
of  being  inane;  exhaustion  from  want  of 
food.— Inanity,  in-an'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  inane;  mental  vacuity;  silliness. 
Inanimate,  in-an'i-mat,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  animate.]  Not  animate;  destitute 
of  life  or  animation;  without  vivacity  or 
briskness;  dull;  inactive;  sluggish. —  In  - 
aiiimalciicss,  Inanimation,  in-an'i- 
mat-nes,  in'an-i-ma"shon,  n. 
Inappetence,  Inappetency,  in-ap'pe- 
tens,  in-ap'pe-ten-si,  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
appetence,  appetency.]  Want  of  appetence, 
desire,  or  inclination. 

Inapplicable,  in-ap'pli-ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  applicable.]  Not  applicable ;  in- 
capable of  being  applied;  not  suited  or 
suitable  to  the  purpose.  —  Inapplica- 
bility,    Inapplicableiiess,     in-ap'- 


pli  ka  bil"i  ti,    in  ap'pli  ka-bl  ties,   n.       In. 
appllcably,  in  ap'pli  Ka  bli,  adv.      in. 
application,  in  ap'pli  ka"slion,  n     Want 
of  application,  attention,  or  assiduit} 
gleet  of  industry. 

Inapposite,  In-ap'po-zit,  a.  (Prefix  in, 
not,  and  apposite,  J  Not  apposite,  fit,  or 
suitable;  not  pertinent. 

I  liappreclablc,  in-ap  pre'shi-a-bl,  a.  [Prs 
fix  in,  not,  and  appreciable.]  Not  apprt 
ciable;  ho  small  as  hardly  to  he  noticed  or 
estimated. 

Inapproachable,     in-ap-prdch'a-bl,    a. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  approachable.]  Not 
approachable;  inaccessible;  that  cannot  \m 
equalled;  unrivalled. 

Inappropriate,  in-ap-pro'priat,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  appropriate.]  Not  appro. 
priate;  unsuited;  unsuitable;  not  prop 
Inappropriately,  in-ap-prO'pri-Rt-li, 
adv.  In  an  appropriate  manner.— Inap- 
proprialencss,  in-ap-pro'pri-at-nes,  n. 
Inapt,  in-apt',  a.  [Prefix,  in,  not,  and  apt.] 
Unapt;  not  apt;  unsuitable;  unfit.— In. 
aptitude,  Iiiaplne.ss,  in-ap'ti-tud,  in- 
apt'nes,  n.  Unfitness ;  unsuitableness.— 
Inaptly,  ;in-apt'li,  adv.  Unfitly;  unsuit- 
ably. 

Inarch,  in-arch',  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
arch.)  To  graft  by  uniting  to  the  stock 
without  separating  (for  a  time)  the  6cion 
from  its  parent  tree. 

Inarticulate,  in-ar-tik'u-lat,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  articulate.]  Not  articulate;  not 
uttered  with  distinctness  of  sounds  or  syl- 
lables; zool.  not  jointed  or  articulated.— 
I  nart  leulated,  in-ar-tik'u-la-ted,  a.  Not 
articulated;  not  jointed.— Inarticulate- 
ly, in-ar-tik'u-lat-li,  adv.  In  an  inarticulate 
manner.— Inarticulateness,  in  iir-tik'- 
u-lat-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inarticulate.  —  Inartlculation,  in-ar- 
tik'u-la"shon,  n.  Want  of  articulation; 
indistinctness  of  sounds  in  speaking. 
Inartificial,  in-ar'ti-fish"al,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  artificial.]  Not  artificial;  formed 
without  art;  simple;  artless.— Inartifici- 
al ly,  in-ar'ti-fjsh"al-li,  adv.  In  an  inarti- 
ficial manner. 

Inasmuch,  in-az-much',  adv.  Under  Is. 
Inattention,  in-at-ten'shon,  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  attention.]  Want  of  attention; 
heedlessness.— Inattentive,  in-at-ten'tiv, 
a.  Not  attentive;  not  fixing  the  mind  on 
an  object;  heedless.— Inattentively,  iu- 
at-ten'tiv-li,  adv.  Carelessly;  heedlessly.— 
Inattentiveness,  in-at-ten'tiv-nes,  n. 
Inaudible,  in-a'di-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  audible.]  Not  audible;  incapable  of 
being  heard.—  Inaudibly,  in-a/di-bli,  adv. 
In  an  inaudible  manner. — Inaudibility, 
Inaudibleness,  in-a'di-bil"i-ti,  in-a'di- 
bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inaudible. 
Inaugurate,  in-a'gu-rat,  v.t.— inaugurat- 
ed, inaugurating.  [L.  inauguro,  inaugurat- 
um,  to  inaugurate,  to  install— in,  into,  and 
augur,  an  augur.]  To  introduce  or  induct 
into  an  office  with  solemnity  or  suitable 
ceremonies;  to  invest  in  a  formal  manner; 
to  begin  or  set  in  progress  with  formality 
or  some  degree  of  solemnity,  pomp,  or 
ceremony;  to  initiate;  to  perform  in  public 
initiatory  ceremonies  in  connection  with; 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of.— Inaugu- 
ral, in-a'gu-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  in- 
auguration.— Inauguratioii,in-a/gu-ra  - 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  inaugurating,  or  the 
ceremonies  connected  wjth  such  an  act.— 
Inaugurator,  in-a'gu-ra-ter,  n.  One 
who  inaugurates.— Inangiiratory.  in-a- 
gu-ra-to-ri,  a.  Suited  or  pertaining  to  in- 
auguration. 

Inaurate,  in-a'rat,  v.t.  [L.  inauro.inaura- 
tum,  from  prefix  in,  and  aurum,  gold.]  lo 
cover  with  gold;  to  gild. 
Inauspicious,  in-a-spish'us,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  auspicious.]  Not  auspicious; 
ill-omened;  unlucky;  unfavourable.— Ill- 
auspiciously,  in-a-spish'us-h,  adv.  In 
an  inauspicious  manner.— Inauspicious- 
11  ess,  in-a-spish'us-nes,  n. 
Iiiauthoritatlve,  in-a-thor'i-ta-tiv,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  authoritative.]  Having 
no  authority. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  more;     tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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Inboard.  In'bord,  •<  Within  ■  ihlp  ot 
other  vessel  (an  inboard  cargo).  adt> 
Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel;  on  boanl  ol  .1 

Vl'SM'l. 

Inborn,  in'born,  a,    [nnate;  Implanted by 

Inbreak,  in'brak,  >i     A  sudden,  violent  In 

>r  incursion;  an  irruption:  opposed  to 
outbreak.  lubrcukillg,  in'brfl  king,  n. 
Tin'  :nt  of  breakiug  in;  incursion;  Invasion; 
Inroad 

Inhrcnf  be.  in  In r  111',  v  t.  To  breathe  in, 
or  infuse  by  breathing. 

Inbred,  In'bred,  a.  Bred  within;  Innate; 
natural  Inbreed.  In  bred',  v.t.  To  pro 
duos  or  generate  within;  to  cross  or  mate 
closely  related  individuals. 

Ilim.  in  ku,  it.  A  king  or  prince  of  Peru 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Iiicntic.  In-kaj'.  v.t.    To  encage. 

incalculable,  in-karku-la-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  calculable. ]  Not  calculable; 
1  calculation;  very  great.  —  lueal- 
eulableiiess,  in-kal'ku-la-bl-nes,  n.—  In- 
calculably, in  kal'kii  la-bli,  adv.  In  an 
Incalculable  manner;  immeasurably;  in- 
finitely. 

Inealesceiit,  in-ka-les'ent, a.  [L.incalesco, 
to  grow  warm— i»,  and  calesco,  to  grow 
warm,  oaleo,  to  be  warm.  Calid.]  Grow- 
ing warm;  increasing  in  heat.  — Incales- 

cenee.  Incaleseency,  in-ka-ies'ens, 
in  k:i  lea 'en-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
oalesoent. 

Incandescent,  in-kan-des'ent,  a.  L.  in- 
ko,  to  become  warm— in,  intens.,  and 
eandeaco.  to  begin  to  glow,  from  candeo,  to 
shine.  Candid.]  White  or  glowing  with 
heat.  —  Incandescence,  in-kan-des'ens, 
n.    The  condition  of  being  incandescent. 

Incanesceut,  in-ka-nes'ent,  a.  [In,  in- 
tens., and  canescent.)  Bot.  having  a  hoary 
or  gray  aspect,  from  hairs  upon  the  surface. 

Incantation,  in-kan-ta'sh'on,  re.  [L.  in- 
cantatio,  incantationis,  from  incanto,  to 
chant  a  magic  formula  over  one— in,  on, 
and  canto,  to  sing.  Chant.]  The  act  of 
using  certain  words  and  ceremonies  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  spirits  or  performing 
magical  actions;  the  form  of  words  so  used; 
a  magical  spell,  charm,  or  ceremony.— 1 11- 
cautatory,  in-kan'ta-to-ri,  a.  Dealing  by 
enchantment;  magical. 

Incapable,  in-ka'pa-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  capable.)  Not  capable;  possessing  in- 
adequate power;  not  admitting;  not  sus- 
ceptible; not  equal  to  anything;  unable; 
unqualified  or  disqualified:  generally  fol- 
lowed by  of.  .".  Incapable  properly  denotes 
a  want  of  passive  power,  and  is  applicable 
particularly  to  the  mind,  or  said  of  some- 
thing inanimate;  unable  denotes  the  want 
of  active  power  or  power  of  performing, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  body  or  mind.— n. 
One  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  act 
with  effect;  an  inefficient  or  silly  person.— 
Incapability.  Incapableness,  in-ka'- 
pa-bil"i-ti,  in-ka'pa-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incapable,— Incapably,  in-ka'- 
pa-bli,  adv.    In  an  incapable  manner. 

Incapacitate,  in-ka-pas'i-tat,  v.t.— inca- 
pacitated, incapacitating.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  capacitate.]  To  deprive  of  capacity  or 
natural  power;  to  render  or  make  unable 
or  unfit;  to  disqualify  or  render  incom- 
petent. —  Incapacitation,  in-ka-pas'i- 
ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  incapacitating. — 
Incapacity,  in-ka-pas'i-ti,  re.  Want  of 
capacity,  power,  or  ability;  inability;  in- 
competency. 

Incarcerate,  in-kar'ser-at,  v.t. — incarcer- 
ated, incarcerating.  [L.  in,  in,  into,  and 
career,  a  prison.]  To  imprison;  to  confine 
in  a  jail;  to  shut  up  or  inclose.— Incarcer- 
ation, in-kar'ser-a"shon,  re.  The  act  of 
incarcerating;  imprisonment.— Incarcer- 
ator,  in-kar'ser-a-ter,  re.  One  who  incar- 
cerates. 

Incarnadine,  in-kar'na-dln,  v.t.  [Fr.  in- 
tarnadin,  tiesh-coloured  —  L.  ire,  in,  and 
caro,  camis,  flesh.]  To  tinge  with  the 
colour  of  flesh;  to  dye  red. 


Incarnate,  In-kar'nat,  v.t      Incarnated, 

noting.  1 1..  I.  lucarno,  (neat  natutn 
1/  In,  Into,  and  ooro,  oamts,  fleth  (whence 
oarnagt,  oarnaL  carnation)  I  To  clothe 
wit h  Hash;  tot  mbody  In  1 1 « ah  a  in 
with  flesh;  embodied  In  dash  ora  human 
hotly.  Incariiatlon,  in  kar-na'shoa,  H 
The  act  ot  assuming  flesh  or  taking  a  human 
body  and  the  nature  of  man;  the  state  of 

being  Incarnated ;   a  risible  embod int; 

■  vnid  exemplification  In  person oi  1 
is  tin'  incarnation  ol  wickedness). 
Incn.se,  in-kas',  v.t.    Inotutd,  hutting.    To 

inclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  ease. 

Incautious,  Ln-kashus, a.  [Preni  In,  not, 

ami     OCUtfiOtU.]        Not      cautious;      unuaiv, 

headless,  —  Incautiously,  In-ka'ihns  11, 

adv.  In  an  InoautloUS  inaiiner.  Ilicail- 
lioiisness,  iu-ka/shus-nt-s,  n. 

Incendiary,  in-sen'di-a-ri,  n.  [L.  inctndi- 

(irius,  from  utcendo,  to  hum  in.  and  can- 
deo, to  shine  or  be  on  fire,  (a  mud]  A 
person  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  sets 
fire  to  a  building,  &c;  one  who  sets  fire  to 

another's  property:  one  who  is  guilty  of 

arson;  one  who  excites  or  inflames  factions 
and  promotes  quarrels.— «.  Pertaining  to 
wilful  and  malicious  fire-raising;  tending 
to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or 
quarrel.  —  lliceildlnrlsi.il,  in-seu'di-ar- 
izm,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

Incense,  in'sens,  re.  [Fr.  encens,  from  L. 
incensum,  what  is  set  on  tire,  from  incensus, 
pp.  of  incendo,  to  burn.  Incendiary.] 
The  odours  of  spices  and  gums,  burned  in 
religious  rites,  or  as  an  offering  to  some 
deity;  the  materials  burned  for  making 
perfumes. — v.t. — incensed,  incensing.  To 
perfume  with  incense. 

Incense,  in-sens',  v.t. — incensed,  incensing. 
[L.  incensus,  provoked,  inflamed ;  same 
word  as  Incense,  above.]  To  enkindle  or  in- 
flame to  violent  anger;  to  excite  to  angry 
passions;  to  provoke,  irritate,  exasperate. 
—Incensed,  in-senst',  p.  and  a.  Inflamed 
with  anger;  exasperated;  exhibiting  violent 
anger. — Incensivc,  in-sen'siv,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  incense;  inflammatory. 

Incentive,  in-sen'tiv,  a.  [L.  incentivus, 
striking  up  or  leading  a  melody— in,  on, 
and  cano,  to  sing.  Chant.]  Inciting;  en- 
couraging or  stirring  up. — re.  That  which 
incites  or  has  a  tendency  to  incite  to  de- 
termination or  action;  what  prompts  to 
good  or  ill;  motive;  spur.— Incentively, 
in-sen'tiv-li,  adv.    In  an  incentive  manner. 

Inception,  in-sep'shon,  re.  [L.  inceptio, 
inceptionis,  from  incipio,  to  begin — prefix 
in,  and  capio,  to  take.  Capable.]  The 
act  of  beginning;  a  beginning;  commence- 
ment; first  stage.— Inceptive,  in-sep'tiv, 
a.  [L.  inceptivus.)  Pertaining  to  inception; 
beginning;  applied  to  a  verb  which  expresses 
the  beginning  of  an  action.—  n.  An  incep- 
tive verb.— Inceptively,  in-sep'tiv-li,  adv. 
In  an  inceptive  manner.—  Inceptor,  in- 
sep'ter,  re.  A  beginner;  one  who  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  at  an  English  university. 

Incertitude,  in-ser'ti-tud,  re.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  certitude.]  Uncertainty;  doubtful- 
ness; doubt. 

Incessant,  in-ses'ant,  a.  [L.  prefix  in,  not, 
and  cessans,  cessantis,  ppr.  of  cesso,  to  cease. 
Cease.]  Continuing  without  interruption; 
unceasing;  unintermitted;  uninterrupted; 
continual;  ceaseless. — Incessantly,  in- 
ses'ant-li,  adv.  In  an  incessant  manner; 
continually.— Incessantness,  in-ses'ant- 
nes,  re. 

Incest,  in'sest,  n.  [Fr.  inceste,  L.  incestum, 
unchastity,  incest,  from  incestns,  unchaste— 
in,  not,  and  castus,  chaste  (whence  chaste).) 
The  offence  of  sexual  commerce  between 
persons  related  within  the  degrees  wherein 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  law. — Incestu- 
ous, in-ses'tu-us,  a.  Guilty  of  incest;  in- 
volving the  crime  of  incest. — Ilicestu- 
Olisly,  in-ses'tu-us-li,  adv.  In  an  incestu- 
ous manner.— Incestnousness,  in-ses'- 
tu-us-nes,  n. 

Ilicll,  insh,  n.  [A.Sax.  ince,  ynce,  an  inch, 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  from  L.  uncia, 
a  twelfth  part.     Ounce  is  the  same  word.] 


A  llni  al  mi  1  un     bi  In  ■  the  twelfth  pari 
oi   l   fool     provt  rbls  ,  |  quantity 

01      dl  I    J      !  |,,U      di  , 

gradually     a    M  an  Im  b  :  ui  1  d  In 

composition  (t »<>  tm  h,  Ilicll* 

meal,  Insh'mi  I,  adv.    [The  term    meal 
A  Sax     maelum,   by   pal  ts,   from   m 
pari  I    By  Im  hes;  little  by  Little     Hu  Inch 

mini,  by  parts  or  slow  degTI 

Incli,  insh,  n.  [Osel.  imiis,  an  Island  prob 
ably  allied  to  L.  insula. \  aii  Island: 
common  in  plaw  names  belonging  to 
Scotland 

ln«'lioate,t  in'ltoat,  v.t  [I,  tnckoo,  I 
iituin,  to  begin  ]  To  b<  gin  a  l:<  uently 
or  just  begun;  incipient;  rudimentary;  In 
complete  Inchoately,  ln'ko~a<  II,  ode 
in  an  Inchoate  state. -Inclioalioii,  in- 
ko-a'uhon,  n.  The  act  of  beginning;  Lncep 
tion.  Inchoative,  In'kfi  a-ttr,  a  1 
pressing  or  Indicating  beginning;  Incepl  l»e. 
— n.  That  which  serves  to  begin;  gram,  sn 

InceptiTC  verb. 

Incidence,  in'si-dens,  n.  [L.L.  imeidentia, 
from  !•;.  Pnetdo,  to  fall  upon    in,  into,  upon, 

and  cado,  to  fall  (whence  cadence,  chance, 
'"',  cV.c.).l  A  falling  or  occurring,  the  man 
ner  of  falling  (the  incidence  of  taxation  in 
a  state);  phynet,  the  direction  In  which  a 
body,  or  a  ray  of  light,  heat,  &c,  falls  upon 
any  surface,  this  direction,  as  regards  the 
surface  on  which  the  body  or  ray  falls,  being 
called  the  line  of  incidence. — Angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  inci- 
dence, and  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
contact,  perpendicular  to  the  surface. — 
Point  of  incidence,  the  point  where  an  inci- 
dent ray  meets  a  surface. — Incident,  in'- 
si-dent,  a.  [L.  incidens,  incidentis,  ppr.  of 
incido.)  Falling  or  striking,  as  a  ray  of 
light  upon  a  surface;  liable  to  happen;  apt 
to  occur;  hence,  naturally  happening  or 
appertaining  (ills  incident  to  human  life).— 
n.  What  falls  out,  happens,  or  takes  place; 
an  event;  an  appertaining  fact;  law,  a  thing 
appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  another  or 
principal  thing.— Incidental,  in-si-den'- 
tal,  a.  Happening  as  an  occasional  event 
forming  an  incident;  casual;  not  necessary 
to  the  chief  purpose;  appertaining  ami 
subsidiary.— Incidentally,  in-si-den'tal- 
li,  adv.  In  an  incidental  manner.—  Incl- 
dentalness.t  in-si-den'tal-nes,  re. 
Incinerate,  in-sin'er-at,  v.t.  [L.  in,  into, 
and  cinis,  cineris,  ashes.]  To  burn  to  ashes. 
— Ilicinerable,  in-sin'er-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  reduced  to  ashes. —  Incinera- 
tion, in-sin'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
cinerating. 

Incipient,  in-sip'i-ent,  a.  [L.  incipiens, 
incipientis,  ppr.  of  incipio,  to  begin— ire, 
&nd  capio,  to  take.  Capable.]  Beginning; 
commencing;  beginning  to  show  itself. — 
Incipience,  liicipiency,  in-sip'i-ens, 
in-sip'i-en-si,  re.  The  condition  of  being  in- 
cipient.— Inclpiently,  in-sip'i-ent-li,  adv. 
In  an  incipient  manner. 

Incircle,  in-ser'kl,  v.t.    To  encircle. 

Incise,  in-s!z',  v.t.— incised,  incising.  [Fr. 
inciser,  from  L.  incido,  incisum — in,  into, 
and  ccedo,  to  cut,  as  in  concise,  decide,  ex- 
cision, &c]  To  cut  into;  to  make  a  deep 
cut  in;  to  carve.— Incised,  in-sizd',  p.  and 
a.  Cut;  made  by  cutting— Incision,  in- 
sizh'on,  re.  The  act  of  cutting  into  a  sub- 
stance; that  which  is  produced  by  incising; 
a  cut;  a  gash:  fig.  sharpness;  trenchancy. — 
Incisive,  in-sl'siv,  a.  [Fr.  incisif  inci- 
sive.] Cutting  in;  sharply  and  clearly  ex- 
pressive; trenchant  (incisive  language  or 
style).— Incisor,  in-sl'zer,  re.  Zool.  a  fore- 
tooth; one  of  those  teeth  the  special  task 
of  which  is  to  cut  or  separate. — Incisory, 
in-si'zo-ri,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting, 
— Incisure,  in-si'zhur,  re.  A  cut;  an  inci- 
sion. 

Incite,  in-sit',  v.t.— incited,  inciting.  [1,. 
incito—in,  on,  and  cito,  to  urge,  to  rouse. 
Cite.]  To  move  to  action;  to  stir  up;  to 
stimulate,  urge,  provoke,  spur  on.— Inci- 
tative,  in-si'ta-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  incite; 
inciting;  provocative. — re.  That  which  ex- 
cites; a  stimulant:  a  provocative. — Incite- 
ment.  Incitatloil,  in-sit'ment,  in-si-ta'- 
shon,  re.    The  act  of  inciting;  that  which 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  So.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      ih,  t/ien;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;      wh,  rvhig; 


zh,  azure. 
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INCIVIL 
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INCOMPRESSIBLE 


incites  or  moves  to  action;  Incentive;   mi 
pulse;  spur;  stimulus.     Inciter,  insi'tci, 
».     One  who  incites      lUCltlllglj ,  in  si 
ting-li,  adv.    So  as  to  incite 

Imivil  in-siv'il,  «.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
civil.]  Not  civil;  rude;  impolite.-  Inci- 
vility, in-si-vil'i-ti,  n.  Want  of  courtesy; 
rudeness;  impoliteness. 

Iliclvlsm,  in-siv'izm.  II.  In  French  Revo- 
lution the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism,  of 
bad  perforuiaucu  of  civic  duties;  disaltcc- 
tion. 

llicle,  ing'kl,  n.    Same  as  Inkle. 

Ill* 'lenient,   in-klem'ent,   a.     [Prefix  fa, 

not,  and  clement.]  Not  clement;  umneivi- 
ful,  severe,  or  harsh;  tempestuous,  rough, 
stormy,  boisterous,  or  otherwise  hard  to 
bear  (weather).— Indemnify,  in-klem'- 
en-si,  11.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
inclement.  — Inclcmently,  in-klein'ent- 
li,  adv.    In  an  inclement  manner. 

Incline,  in-klln',  v.i.— inclined,  inclining. 
[L.  inclino,  to  incline— in,  in,  on,  and  clino, 
Gr.  klino,  to  bend.  Decline.]  To  deviate 
from  a  direction  which  is  regarded  as  nor- 
mal; to  bend,  lean,  tend;  to  tend,  as  towards 
an  opinion,  course  of  action,  &c—  v.t.  To 
cause  to  deviate  from  a  line,  position,  or 
direction;  to  give  a  leaning  to;  to  direct;  to 
give  a  tendency  or  propensity  to;  to  dispose; 
to  bend,  stoop,  or  bow  (the  body,  the  head). 
— n.  An  ascent  or  descent,  as  in  a  road  or 
railway;  a  slope.— Inclinable,  in-kli'na- 
bl,  a.  [L. inclinabilis,  from  inclino.]  Tend- 
ing; inclined;  somewhat  disposed.  —  In. 
cllnableness,  in-kli'na-bl-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  inclinable.— Inclination, 
in-kli-na'shon,  n.  [L.  inclinatio,  inclina- 
tions.] The  act  of  inclining,  leaning,  or 
bending;  deviatiou  from  a  direction  re- 
garded as  the  normal  one;  gcom.  the  ap- 
proach or  leaniug  of  two  lines  or  planes 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  angle 
at  the  point  where  they  meet,  or  where 
their  lines  of  direction  meet;  a  disposition 
more  favourable  to  one  thing  or  person 
than  to  another;  leaning;  feeling  in  favour; 
propensity.—  Inclinat ion  of  an  orbit,  astron. 
the  angle  which  the  plane  of  an  orbit  makes 
with  the  ecliptic.  Dip.  —  Inclinatory, 
in-kli'na-to-ri,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
inclining.— Inclined,  in-klind',  p.  and  a. 
Having  a  leaning  or  tendency;  disposed. — 
Inclined  plane,  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  or  forming  with  a  horizontal  plane 
any  angle  whatever  excepting  a  right  angle: 
it  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

Inclose,  in-kloz',  v.t.— inclosed,  inclosing. 
[Prefix  in,  in,  and  close.]  To  surround, 
shut  in,  or  confine  on  all  sides;  to  shut  up; 
to  environ  or  encompass;  to  separate  from 
common  grounds  by  a  fence  (to  inclose 
lands);  to  cover  with  a  case,  wrapper,  or 
envelope.— Incloser,  in-klo'zer,  n.  One 
who  incloses.— Inclosnre,  in-klo'zhur,  n. 
The  act  of  inclosing;  what  is  inclosed;  a 
space  inclosed  or  fenced;  something  in- 
closed along  with  a  letter  or  the  like. 

Inclnde,  in-klud',  v.t.— included,  includ- 
ing. [L.  includo — in,  in,  and  clando,  to 
shut  up,  as  in  conclude,  exclude,  &c.  Close  .  ] 
To  confine,  hold,  or  contain;  to  comprise; 
to  comprehend;  to  embrace  or  involve. — 
Included  style,  included  stamens,  hot.  a  style 
or  stamens  which  do  not  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.— Includible,  in- 
klu'di-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  included.— 
Inclusion,  in-klQ'zhon,  n.  [L.  inclusio.] 
The  act  of  including.— Inclusive;  in-klu'- 
siv,  a.  [Fr.  inclusif,  from  L.  includo.] 
Inclosing;  encircling;  comprehended  in 
the  number  or  sum;  comprehending  the 
stated  limit  or  extremes.— Inclusively, 
in-klu'siv-li,  adv.    In  an  inclusive  manner 

Incogitnblc,  in-koj'i-ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  cogitable.  Cogitate.]  Not  cogi- 
table; incapable  of  being  made  the  object 
of  thought— Incogitability,  in-koj'i-ta- 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  incogitable. 
— Incpgitance,  Incogltancy,  in-koj'i- 
tans,  in-kojl-tan-si,  n.  [L.  incogitantia.] 
Want  of  thought  or  the  power  of  thinking. 
— IllCOgltant,  in-koj'i-tant,  a.  Not  think- 
ing; thoughtless.— Incogitantly,  in-koj'- 
i-tant-li,  adv.    In  an  incogitant  manner. — 


Incogttatlre.  ta  kojl-ta-tlv,  a,  Notcogi- 

tativc;  wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

Incognizable,  a.    Incocnizauu. 

Incognito,  in kog'ni-to,  a.  or  adv.  [It., 
S|>.,  and  Fr.,  from  L.  incognitus,  unknown— 
in,  not,  and  OOgnittU,  known.  Counition.) 
In  disguise;  in  an  assumed  character  and 
under  an  assumed  name—  u.,  the  fern,  being 
Incognita,  in-kog'ni-ta.  One  unknown, 
or  in  disguise,  or  passing  under  an  assumed 
name;  assumption  of  a  disguised  or  feigned 
character, 

Incognizable,  incognisnbic,  in-kog'- 

ui-za-bl  or  in-kou'i-za-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  cognizable.]  Not  cognizable;  incapable 
of  being  recognized,  known, or  distinguished. 
— Incogiilzaiice,  lncogiilsancc,  in- 
kog'ni-zans  or  in-kon'i-zans,  n.  Failure  to 
recognize,  know,  or  apprehend.— Incog- 
nizant, Iitcogllisailt,  in-kog'ni-zant  or 
in-kon'i-zant,  a.  Not  cognizant;  unac- 
quainted with.— Incognosclble,  in-kog- 
nos'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix  In,  not,  and  cognoscible.] 
Not  cognoscible;  incapable  of  being  com- 
prehended, known,  or  distinguished.— In- 
eognoscibility,  in-kog-nos'i-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  incognoscible. 

Incoherent,  in-ko-he'rent,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  aud  coherent.]  Not  coherent;  not  co- 
hering or  attached  together;  unconnected 
{incoherent  particles);  wanting  coherence 
or  rational  connection  (ideas,  language, 
&c);  rambling  and  unintelligible.— Inco- 
herence, Incolierency,  in-ko -he'rens, 
in-ko-he'ren-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
coherent.—Incoherently,  in-ko-he'rent- 
li,  adv.    In  an  incoherent  manner. 

Incombustible,  in-kom-bus'ti-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  combustible.)  Not  com- 
bustible; incapable  of  being  burned  or  con- 
sumed by  fire— Incombustibility,  In. 
combustibleness,  in-com-bus'ti-bil"i- 
ti,  in-kom-bus'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incombustible.—  Iiicombustibly, 
in  kom-bus'ti-bli,  adv.  So  as  to  resist  com- 
bustion. 

Income,  in'kum,  n.  [From  in  and  come, 
lit.  that  which  comes  in;  comp.  outcome.] 
Receipts  or  emoluments  regularly  accruing 
from  property  or  office;  the  annual  receipts 
derived  from  labour,  trading,  or  otherwise, 
by  a  person  or  body  of  persons;  revenue. 
—Income-tax,  n.  A  tax  levied  on  in- 
comes according  to  their  amount. —In- 
comer, in'kum-er,  n.  One  who  comes  in; 
a  stranger,  not  a  native.— Incoming,  in'- 
kum-ing,  a.  Coming  in,  as  an  occupant 
(an  incoming  tenant).— u.  The  act  of  com- 
ing in. 

Incommensurable,  in-kom-men'sii-ra- 
bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  commensurable.] 
Not  commensurable;  having  no  common 
measure.—?;.  One  of  two  or  more  quan- 
tities which  have  no  common  measure. — 
Incommensurability,  Incommen- 
surableness,  in-kom-men'su-ra-bil"i-ti, 
in-kom-men'su-ra-bl-nes,  n.  —  Incom- 
mensurable, in-kom-men'su-ra-bli,  adv. 
—Incommensurate,  in-kom-men'su- 
rat,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  commensurate.] 
Not  commensurate;  incommensurable;  not 
adequate  or  of  sufficient  amount.  —  In- 
commensurately,  in-kom-men'su-rat- 
li,  adv.  Not  in  due  measure  or  proportion; 
inadequately. 

Incommode,  in-kom-mod',  v.t.— incom- 
moded, incommoding.  [Fr.  incommoder, 
from  L.  incommodo,  to  be  troublesome  to- 
rn., not,  commodus,  convenient. — Commodi- 
ous.] To  give  inconvenience  to;  to  incon- 
venience; to  put  about;  to  trouble.— In- 
commodious, in-kom-mo'di-us,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  commodious.]  Not  commo- 
dious; inconvenient;  tending  to  incom- 
mode.— Incommodiously,  in-kom-mo'- 
di-us-li,  adv.  In  an  incommodious  manner. 
— Incommodlousness,  in-kom-mo'di- 
us-nes,  n. 

Incommunicable,  in-kom-mQ'ni-ka-bl, 
a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  communicable.]  Not 
communicable;  incapable  of  being  com- 
municated, told,  or  imparted  to  others. — 
Incommunicabillty,  Incommuiii- 
cableness,  in-kom-mu'ni-ka-bil"i-ti,  in- 
kom-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes,  n.  —  Inconimiiiii- 


cably,    In-kom-mO/ni-ka-blt,    adv.-    in. 
communicative,    in  kom-mu'ni  Ica-tiv 

«.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  communicative  ] 
Not  communicative;  not  inclined  to  impart 
information  toothers;  not  disposed  to  hold 
communion  or  intercourse.  I  It  com- 
municatively, in-kom-mO'ni  ka  tiv-li 
adv.  liiconimiiiiicntlvciiegM.in-kom' 
mu'ni-ka-tiv-nes,  n. 

Incommutable,  in-kom-mQ'ta-bl,  „ 
[Prefix  m,  not,  ami  commutable.]  Not  com- 
mutable;    incapable   of    being  exchaiiL'i  ,1 

-Iiicomiiiiitahility,  Incommot- 
ableness,  in-kom-mfrta-bil"i-ti,  In  kom 

mu'ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in 
commutable. 

Incomparable,  in-kom'pa-ra-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  comparable.]  Not  compar- 
able; admitting  of  no  comparison  with 
others;  without  a  match,  rival,  or  peer;  un- 
equalled; transcendent.  —  Incompnr- 
ableness,  in-kom'pa-ra-bl-nes,  n.  Th. 
quality  of  being  incomparable.— Incom- 
parably, in-kom'pa-ra-bli,  adv.  In  an 
incomparable  manner;  beyond  comparison 
or  compare;  in  the  highest  degree. 

Incompatible,  in-kom-pat'i-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  compatible.]  Not  com- 
patible; incapable  of  subsisting,  being  pos- 
sessed, or  being  made  to  accord  with  some- 
thing else ;  incapable  of  harmonizing  (feel- 
ings or  tempers  incompatible  with  each 
other).— n.  A  thing  that  is  incompatible 
Incompatibility,  lucompatible- 
ness,  in-kom-pat'i-bil"i-ti,  in-kom-pat'i-bl  - 
nes,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  beiDg 
incompatible.— Incompatibly,  in-koni- 
pat'i-bli,  adv. 

Incompetent,  in-kom'pe-tent,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  competent.]  Not  competent; 
wanting  adequate  strength,  power,  capa- 
city, means,  qualifications,  &c. ;  unable; 
incapable;  inadequate;  wanting  necessary 
legal  or  constitutional  qualifications  (an 
incompetent  witness  in  a  court);  not  per- 
missible or  admissible  (an  incompetent  de- 
fence). —  Incompetence,  Incompe- 
tency, m-kom'pe-tens,  in-kom'pe-ten-si,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  incom- 
petent. —  Incompetently,  in-kom'pe- 
tent-li,  adv.    In  an  incompetent  manner. 

Incomplete,  in-kom-plet',  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  complete.]  Not  complete ;  not 
finished;  imperfect;  defective.— Incom- 
pletely, in-kom-plet'li,  adv.  In  an  incom- 
plete manner.— Incompleteness,  In- 
completion,  in-kom-plet'nes,  in-kom- 
ple'shon,  n.    The  state  of  being  incomplete. 

Incompliant,  in-kom-pll'ant,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  compliant.)  Not  compliant; 
not  disposed  to  comply.— Incompliance, 

in-com-pll'ans,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
compliant.  —  Incompliantly,  in-kom- 
ph-ant-li,  adv.    In  an  incompliant  manner. 

Incomposlte,  in-kom'po-zit,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  composite.]  Not  composite;  un- 
compounded;  simple. 

Incomprehensible,  in-kom'pre-hen"si- 
bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  comprehensible.] 
Not  comprehensible;  incapable  of  being 
comprehended  or  understood;  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  intellect;  inconceivable; 
theol.  as  in  Athanasian  Creed;  illimitable; 
infinite;  not  comprehended  in  or  bounded 
■  by  space.— Incomprehensibility,  In- 
eomprchc  nsi  hleiies_K,  in  -  kom  'pre  - 
hen'si-bil"i-ti,  in-kom/pre-hen"si-bl-nes,  v. 
The  quality  of  being  incomprehensible.— 
Incomprehensibly,  in-kom'pre-hen"- 
si-bli,  adv.  In  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner. —  Incomprehension,  in-kom'pre- 
hen"shon,  n.  Want  of  comprehension  or 
understanding.  —  In  comprehensive, 
in-kom'pre-hen"siT,  a.  Not  comprehen- 
sive; not  extensive;  limited.— Inconi pre- 
hensively,  in-kom'pre-hen"sivdi,  adv.— 
Incomprehensiveness,  in-kom'pre- 
hen"siv-nes,  n. 

Incompressible,  in-kom-pres'i-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  compressible.]  Not 
compressible;  resisting  compression—  In- 
compressibility,  Incompressible- 
ness,  in-kom-pres'i-bil"i-ti,  in-kom-pres'i- 
bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  incom- 
pressible. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  u. 


NCOMPUTABLE 
iicoiiiputnldc.  In  kora  pOti  bl,  a    I  r 

not,  iiiul  connmttiMt.]     Not  comput 
»l>lc    iiir.il>"!'!>'    ot    being    oomputed    or 
reokoned. 
ncoiiecnlable,  lu-kon-afil'e-bl,  a     [Pre 

not,  and  conaalablc.]     Not  couoeul- 

,ii,l,..  not  to  be  bid  or  kepi  secret, 
nconeelvnble.  In  kon  sS'vb  bl,  <i  [Pre 
i; x  in,  not,  aud  conceivable.]  Not  oonoelv 
ill.:.';  Inoapable  of  bring  oonoeived  or 
thought  of;  incomprehensible.  Incon- 
ceivability. Inconcelvnbleness,  in 
kon  bo  v:i  bil"i-ti,  in-kon-ae'va-bl-ues,  n.  The 
Quality  of  being  inconceivable  -Incon- 
ceivably, in  k.m  s/vii  lili,  adv.  In  an 
■inconceivable  manner;  beyond  conception. 
nconclu«*lvc.  in-kon-kUYsiv,  a.  |  Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conclusive.]  Not  conclusive; 
roduciug  ;i  conclusion;  not  settling  a 

iioint  in  debate  or  a  doubtful  question.— 
Inconclusively,  iu-kon-klu'siv-ll,  adv. 
In  ;m  Inconclusive  manner.— Inconcl  ll- 
slveness,  iu-kon-klQ'siv-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inconclusive. 
■condensable,  in-kon-den'sa-bl,a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  condensable.]  Not  conden- 
sable; incapable  of  being  condensed,  or 
made  more  dense.— Incondcnsnbillty, 
in  kon-den'sa-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
Ming  not  condensable. 
Iicondlte,  in-kon'dit,  a.  [L.  inconditus, 
confused,  rude  -in,  not,  and  conditus,  pp. 
of  rondo,  to  put  together,  to  join.]  Rude; 
unpolished:  said  of  literary  compositions. 

■conformable,    in-kon-for'ma-bl,     a. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  conformable.]  Not 
conformable;  unconformable. 
licnngcalablc,  in-kon-jera-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  congealablc.]  Not  congeal- 
able;  incapable  of  being  frozen.— Incon- 
yea  la  bleu  ess,  lu-kon-jeTa-bl-nes,  n. 

ucongeninl,  in-kon-je'ni-al,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  congenial.]  Not  congenial; 
not  of  a  like  nature;  unsuitable;  uncon- 
genial. 

ncoiigruons,  Incongrncnt,  ln-kong'- 
gru-us,  in-kong'gru-ent,  a.  [L.  incongruus 
—in,  not,  and  congruus,  congruous.]  Not 
congruous ;  not  of  a  kind  or  character  to 
mingle  well  together;  not  such  as  to  make 
a  harmonious  whole;  not  suiting  each  other; 
inharmonious;  inconsistent  (incongruous 
parts,  elements,  mixtures).— Incongru- 
ity, Incongruence,  in-kon-gru'i-ti,  in- 
kong'gru-ens,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
congruous; that  which  is  incongruent;  some- 
thing exhibiting  a  waut  of  congruity. — In- 
congruously, in-kong'gru-us-li,  adv.  In 
an  incongruous  manner. — Incongruous- 
ness,  In-kong'gru-us-nes,  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  incongruous. 
Inconsequent,  in-kon'se-kwent,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  consequent;  L.  inconsequens.] 
Not  following  from  the  premises ;  not  in 
accordance  with  logical  method;  inconclu- 
sive.—Inconsequence,  in-kon'se-kwens, 
n.  [L.  inconsequential  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  inconsequent;  want  of 
logical  sequence.— Inconsequential,  in- 
kon'se-kwen"shal,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
consequential.]  Not  consequential;  incon- 
sequent; not  of  consequence  or  importance; 
of  little  moment.— Inconsequential- 
ity,  in-kon'se-kwen'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  State  of 
being  inconsequential.  —Inconsequen- 
tially, in-kon'se-kwen"sbal-li,  adv.  In  an 
inconsequential  manner.  —  Inconse- 
quentness,  in-kon'se-kwent-nes,  n. 

Inconsiderable,  in-kon-sid'er-a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  considerable.]  Not 
.worthy  of  consideration  or  notice;  unim- 
portant; small;  trivial;  insignificant. — In- 
considerableness,  in-kon-sid'er-a-bl- 
nes,  n.  —  Inconsiderably,  in-kon-sid'- 
er-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  inconsiderable  manner 
or  degree. 

inconsiderate,  in-kon-sid'er-at,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  considerate;  L.  inconsider- 
atus.]  Not  considerate;  not  acting  with  due 
consideration;  hasty;  imprudent;  thought- 
less; heedless. —  Inconsiderately,  in- 
kon-sid'er-at-li,  adv.  In  an  inconsiderate 
manner.— Inconsiderateness,  in-kon- 
5id'er-at-nes,  n.    The  condition  or  quality 
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of  Mini    n !•  l«-i .it ,v      liicoii*idcr:i- 

lioil,  in  kon  ftid'er  a'hlion,  u.    Waul  of  dllfl 

[deration, 

Inconsistent,  in  kon  1  ■>■  't<  at,  a     [Prefli 

in,  not,  and  oonti$teift.]    N initent; 

n reoonetlable  In  oonot  ptlon  <>i  In  Fed ,  oon 
tiaiy;  contradictory;  Incompatible;  bacon 
gruous;  n.it  exhibiting  uniformity  ol 

ment  or  conduct,  steadiness  to  principle  ,,r 

the  like.-  Inconsistently.  In-kon-eis'- 
tent-lt,  mdv,  in  an  Inconsistent  manner.— 
Inconsistency,   Inconsistence,  ln- 

kon-flll  ten  si.  111  KOn  sis  tens,  71.  The  condi- 
tion or  Quality  of  being  Inconsistent;  oppo 
so  ion  or  disagreement,  of  particulars;  self- 
contradiction;  incongruity  in  action  or  con- 
duct. 

Inconsolable,  in-kon-soTa-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  consolable.]  Incapable  of  being 
consoled;  grieved  beyond  consolation.  — 
—  Incoiisolableness,  ln-kon-aSl'a  bi- 
nes, 11.  State  of  being  inconsolable. — 111- 
consolably,  in  kon  sola  bli,  adv.  So  as 
to  be  inconsolable. 

Inconsoiimit,  in-kon'so-nant,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  consonant.]  Not  consonant  or 
agreeing;  inconsistent;  discordant. — In- 
COUSOliantly,  in-kon'so-nant-li,  adv.  In 
an  inconsonant  manner.  —  Incouson- 
ance,  liicoiisoiiancy,  iu-kou'so-nans, 
in-kon'so-nau-si,  n.  Waut  of  harmony; 
discordance. 

Inconspicuous,  in-kon-spik'u-us,  a.  (Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  conspicuous.]  Not  con- 
spicuous or  readily  noticed;  not  to  be  easily 
perceived.— Inconspicuously,  in-kon- 
spik'u-us-li,  adv.  In  an  inconspicuous  man- 
ner.— Inconspiciiousness.in-kon-spik'- 
u-us-nes,  re.    Want  of  conspicuousness. 

Inconstant,  in-kon'stant,  a.  [Prefix  ire, 
not,  and  constant;  L.  inconstans,  Fr.  incon- 
stant.] Not  constant;  subject  to  change  of 
opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose;  not  firm  in 
resolution;  unsteady;  fickle;  capricious: 
said  of  persons;  mutable,  changeable,  or 
variable:  said  of  things.— re.  A  thing  which 
is  not  constant ;  a  variable.  —  Incon- 
stantly, in-kon'stant-li,  adv.  In  an  in- 
constant manner.  —  Inconstancy,  in- 
kon'stan-si,  re.  [L.  inconstantia.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inconstant. 

Inconsumable,  in-kon-sii'ma-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  consumable.]  Not  consum- 
able; incapable  of  being  consumed. 

Iiiconsuniiliate,  in-kon-sum'at,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  consummate.]  Not  consum- 
mate; not  finished;  not  complete, — Incon- 
suiumateuess,  in-kon-suin'at-nes,  re. 

Incontestable,  in-kon-tes'ta-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not  and  contestable.]  Not  contestable; 
not  to  be  disputed;  too  clear  to  be  contro- 
verted ;  incontrovertible.  —  Incontesta- 
bility, Incon tcstableness,  in-kon- 
tes'ta-buY'i-ti,  in-kon-tes'ta-bl-nes,  re.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  incontestable. — 
IliCOiitestably,  in-con-tes'ta-bli,  adv.  In 
an  incontestable  manner;  incontrovertible' ; 
indubitably. 

Incontinent,  in-kon'ti-nent,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  continent ;  L.  incontinens;  Fr. 
incontinent,  incontinent,  and  (as  adv.)  forth- 
with, immediately.]  Not  continent;  not 
restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  par- 
ticularly the  sexual  appetite ;  unchaste ; 
lewd;  med.  unable  to  restrain  natural  dis- 
charges or  evacuations.— Incontinence, 
Incontinency,  in-kon'ti-nens,  in-kon'ti- 
nen-si,  re.  [L.  incontinentia,  Fr.  inconti- 
nence.] The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
incontinent.— Incontinently,  in-kon'ti- 
nent-li,  adv.  In  an  incontinent  manner; 
immediately;  instantly;  forthwith;  at  once. 

Incontrovertible,  in-kon'tro-ver"ti-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  controvertible.]  Not 
controvertible;  too  clear  orcertain  to  admit 
of  dispute  or  controversy.  —  Incon  t  rc- 
vertlbility,  Incon trovertibleness, 
in-kon'tr6-ver'ti-bil"i-ti,in-kon'tr6-ver"tl-bl- 
nes,  re.  State  of  being  incontrovertible. — 
IiiCOiitrovertlbly,in-kon'tr6-ver"ti-bli> 
adv.  In  an  incontrovertible  manner;  in- 
contestably. 

Inconvenient,  in-kon-ve'ni-ent,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  convenient.]  Not  convenient; 


INCORRUPT 


■  trouble;  want 
.  1  mi  , 
Inopportune,    Inconveniently,  In  Icon 
\.  in  cut  ii,  adv.    in  an  Inoonvenu  nt  man 
in  r    Inoom  enlence.  Inconvenlen* 

c.v,    in-lo>ii  -  1  •  11    1.    a 

Tin-  quality  of  being  tnooavenlent ;  book 

thing  that  incommodes  or  gives  tionUe  or 
untianinesH.  —  Incon Yeiilciicr,  m  I  on 
\r  iii  i-iih,  v.t.      ineonvmitnotd    inoonvtni 

iiH-tmj.  To  put  to  inconvenience;  bO  looOQV 
mode. 

Inconversant,  in-kon'vi-r  sant,  (i.  |l'i.  Ill 
in,  not,  and  OOHMTiatlt.]  Not  convernunt; 
not  familiar;  not  versed. 

Inconvertible,  in-kon-ver'ti-bl,  a.  1 1 
in,  not,  and  core vcrtible.]    .Nut  convertible; 
incapable   of   being  converted  into  or  ex- 
changed for  something  else.     Inconver- 
tibility, Inconvertlbleness,  ln-kon- 

ver'ti-bil"i-ti,  in-kon-ver'ti-lil  iich,  v.  The 
quality  of  being  inconvertible. —  Incon- 
vcrtibly,  in-kon-ver'ti-bli,  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  convertible. 

I  neon  vincible,  in-kon-vin'si-bl,  a.  |  Pre- 
fix in,  not.  and  convincible.]  Incapable  of 
being  convinced. 

Incorporate,  in-kor'po-rat,  v.t.— incorpo- 
rated, incorporating.  (L.  incorporo,  incor- 
poralum—iv,  into,  and  corpus,  corporis,  a 
body.]  To  form  into  one  body;  tocombine 
or  mix  into  one  mass;  to  unite  with  another 
body  or  substance;  to  combine  or  unite 
intimately  (to  incorporate  things  together 
or  one  thing  with  another);  to  embody  or 
give  material  form  to;  to  form  into  a  cor- 
poration or  body  of  individuals  that  can  act 
as  one.—  v.i.  To  unite  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  another  body;  to  be  mixed  or  blended; 
to  grow  into:  usually  followed  by  with. — 
a.  Incorporated;  united  in  one  body. — 
Incorporated,  in-kor'po-ra-ted,  p.  and 
a.  Mixed  or  united  in  one  body;  associated 
so  as  to  form  a  corporation;  united  in  a 
legal  body.— Incorporation,  in-kor'po- 
ra"shon,  re.  The  act  of  incorporating  or 
state  of  being  incorporated;  that  which  is 
incorporated;  a  society  or  body  formed  by 
the  union  of  individuals  and  authorized  by 
law  to  act  as  a  single  person.— Incorpo- 
ratlve,  in-kor'po-ra-tiv,  a.  Tending  to 
incorporate;  incorporating;  philol.  tending 
to  combine  many  elements  into  one  long 
word. 

Incorporeal,  in-kor-po're-al,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  corporeal.]  Not  corporeal;  not 
consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  material 
body;  immaterial;  intangible.—  Incur- 
porealisin,  in-kor-po're-al-izm,  re.  The 
condition  of  being  incorporeal.  —  Incor- 
poreally.  in-kor-po're-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
incorporeal  manner;  immaterially.  —  In- 
corporeality,  Iiicorporeity,  in-kor- 
po're-al"i-ti,  in-kor'po-re"i-ti,  re.  The  quality 
of  being  incorporeal. 

Incorrect,  in-ko-rekt',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  correct.]  Not  correct ;  not  exact ;  in- 
exact; erroneous;  faulty;  not  according  to 
fact.— Incorrectly,  in-ko-rekt'li,  adv.  In 
an  incorrect  manner.— Incorrectness, 
in-ko-rekt'nes,  re. 

Incorrigible,  in-kor'i-ji-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corrigible.]  Incapable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended;  bad  beyond  correc- 
tion or  reform.— ji.  One  who  is  bad  beyond 
correction  or  reform.— Incorrigibility, 
Incorrigibleuess,  in-kor'i-ji-bil"i-ti,  in- 
kor'i-ji-bl-nes,  re.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  incorrigible.  —  Incorrigibly, 
in-kor'i-ji-bli,  adv.  In  an  incorrigible  man- 
ner. 

Incorrodible,  in-ko-ro'di-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  corrodible.]  Incapable  of  being 
corroded. 

Incorrupt,  Incorrnpted,  iu-ko-rupt', 
in-ko-rup'ted,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  cor- 
rupt; L.  incorruptus.]  Not  corrupt  or  cor- 
rupted; not  suffering  from  corruption  or 
decay;  not  depraved;  pure;  untainted; 
above  the  influence  of  corruption  or  bribery. 
Incorruptibility.  Incorruptible- 
ness,  in-ko-rup'ti-bil"i-ti,  in-ko-rup'ti-bl- 
nes,  re.  The  condition  of  being  incorruptible. 
—Incorruptible,  in-ko-rup'ti-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  corruption,  decay,  or  dissolution; 
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Inoapable  of  being  oorrupted  or  bribed;  In 
flexibly  upright  Incorruptlbly,  In  ko 
rup'ti-bii,  adv.  in  an  Incorruptible  man- 
ner.—Inoorrnptlon,  tn-ko-rup'ahon,  n. 
Absence  of  or  exemption  from  corruption 
or  decay.  Incorruptly,  in-ko-iupt'li, 
ado.  In  an  incorrupt  manner;  without 
corruption.    EncorruptnesM.ln  k<>  runt' 

nes,  it.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
incorrupt;  probity;  integrity. 

Incrassulc,  in-kras'at,  v.t.—iucrassated, 
iurriissdtiag.  [L.  incrasso,  incrasso  tain  in, 
intens.,  and  ortUtUB,  tliick,  crass.]  To  make 
thick  or  thicker;  to  make  less  fluid;  to  in- 
spissate; to  thicken.— Incrassatlon,  in- 
kras-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  thickening;  in- 
spissation.  —  Incrassatlvc,  in-kras'a-tiv, 
a.  Having  the  quality  of  thickening.— n. 
That  which  has  the  power  to  thicken. 

Increase,  in-kreV,  v.i. — increased,  increas- 
ing. [Prefix  in  or  en,  and  O.Fr.  creser,  L. 
crescere,  to  grow,  allied  to  creare,  to  create 
—similarly  decrease,]  To  become  greater; 
to  grow;  to  augment;  to  advance;  to  mul- 
tiply by  the  production  of  young;  astron. 
to  show  a  gradually  enlarging  luminous 
surface;  to  wax  (the  moon  increases). — v.t. 
To  make  greater  or  larger;  to  augment  in 
bulk,  quantity,  amount,  or  degree;  to  add 
to.— n.  (in'kres).  Augmentation;  a  growing 
greater  or  larger;  enlargement;  extension; 
the  amount  by  which  anything  is  aug- 
mented;  increment:  interest  of  money; 
produce;  issue  or  offspring  (O.T.);  astron. 
the  period  of  waxing,  as  of  the  moon. — 
Incrcasablc,  in-krcs'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  increased.— Increasableness,  in- 
kres'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
creasable.— Increaser,  in-kres'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  increases.— Increas- 
ingly, in-kres'ing-li,  adv.  Iu  the  way  of 
increase;  by  continual  increase. 

Incredible,  in-kred'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  credible.)  Not  credible ;  impossible 
to  be  believed;  too  extraordinary  and  im- 
probable to  admit  of  belief.— Incredibil- 
ity, in-kred'i-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incredible;  that  which  is  incredible.— 
Incredibleness,  in-kred'i-bl- nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  incredible. — Incredibly, 
in-kred'i-bli,  adv.   In  an  incredible  manner. 

Incredulous,  in-kred'Q-lus,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  credulous.]  Not  credulous;  not 
given  to  believe  readily;  refusing  or  with- 
holding belief;  sceptical.— Incredulity, 
Iiieredulnusness,  in-kre-dfi'li-ti,  in- 
kred'u-lus-nes.  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
credulous. —  Incredulously,  in-kred'u- 
lus-li,  adv.    In  an  incredulous  manner. 

Incremate,  in'kre-mat,  v.t.  To  cremate. 
—Incremation,  in-kre-ma'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  incremating;  cremation. 

Increment,  in'kre-ment,  n.  [X.  incremen-. 
turn,  from  incresco,  to  increase.  Increase.] 
Act  or  process  of  increasing;  augmentation 
or  growth;  something  added;  increase; 
math,  the  increase  of  a  quantity  from  its 
present  value  to  its  next  ascending  value; 
rhet.  an  amplification  without  necessarily 
involving  a  true  climax. 

Increscent,  in-kres'ent,  a.  [L.  increscens, 
increscentis,  ppr.  of  incresco,  to  increase.] 
Increasing;  growing;  augmenting;  swelling. 

Incriminate,  in-krim'i-nat,  v.t.— incrimi- 
nated, incriminating.  [L.L.  incrimino,  in- 
criminatum—'L.  in,  and  crimino,  to  accuse 
one  of  a  crime,  from  crimen,  criminis,  a 
charge.]  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  fault; 
to  accuse;  to  criminate. — Incrimina- 
tory, in-krim'i-na-to-ri,  a.  Accusatory; 
tending  to  criminate. 

Incrnst,  in-krust',  v.t.  [L.  incrusto — in,  in, 
on,  and  crusta,  crust.]  To  cover  with  a 
crust  or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form  a  crust 
on  the  surface  of.  —  1  aerostation,  in- 
krus-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  incrusting;  a 
crust  or  hard  coating  on  the  surface  of  a 
body;  a  covering  or  inlaying. 

IncrystalUzable,  in-kris'ta-llz-a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  crystallizable.)  Not 
crystal lizable;  uncrystallizable. 

Incubate,  in'kQ-bat,  v.i.  [L.  incubo,  incu- 
batum,  to  lie  in  or  upon — prefix  in,  in,  on, 
and  cubo,  to  lie,  seen  also  in  incubus,  in- 
cumbent, covey.]    To  sit  on  eggs  for  hatch- 


ing   Incubation,  ta-ku-ba'Bhon,  n.  The 

act   of   sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 

batching  young;  patnol.  bbe  maturation  of 

a  contusions  poison  in  the  animal  system. 

Incubative,  in'ku-ba-tiv,  «.    Of  or  pei 
taining  to  incubation.— Incubator,  ln'- 

kn  ba-ter,   n.     One   who  or  that  which  in- 

oubatea:  an  apparatus  for  batching  ckks  by 
artificial  heat.  —  Incubatory,  in  ku'ha- 
to-ri,  a.    Serving  for  incubation. 

Incubus,   in'ku  bus,  n.  j>1  _  Incubuses, 

IllCllbi,  in'ku-bus-ez,  in'ku-bl.  [L.,  from 
incubo,  to  lie  on.  Incubate.]  Nightmare; 
an  imaginary  being  or  demon,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  nightmare; 
hence  something  that  weighs  heavily  on  the 
mind  or  feelings;  an  incumbrance  of  any 
kind;  a  dead  weight. 

Inculcate,  in-kul'kat,  v.t.— inculcated,  in- 
culcating. [L.  inculco,  inculcatum—in,  in, 
and  calco,  to  tread;  akin  calx,  the  heel.] 
To  impress  by  frequent  admonitions;  to 
teach  and  enforce  by  frequent  repetitions; 
to  urge  on  the  mind.— Inculcation,  iu- 
kul-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  inculcating. — 
Inculcator,  in-kul'ka-ter,  n.  One  who 
inculcates. 

Inculpable,   in-kul'pa-bl,  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  cidpable.]  Not  culpable;  not  to  be 
accused ;  blameless.  —  Incul  pableness, 

in-kul'pa-bl-nes,  n.    Blamelessness. 

Inculpate,  in-kul'pat,  v.t.— inculpated,  in- 
culpating. [L.L.  inculpo,  inculpatum—h. 
in,  into,  and  culpa,  a  fault;  akin  culpable, 
culprit.)  To  show  to  be  in  fault;  to  accuse 
of  crime;  to  impute  guilt  to;  to  incrimi- 
nate: opposed  to  exculpate. — Inculpa- 
tion, in-kul-pa'shon,  n.  The  act  of  incul- 
pating.—Inculpatory,  in-kul'pa-to-ri,  a. 
Tending  to  inculpate  or  criminate. 

IllCUlt,  in-kult',  a.  [L.  incultus— prefix  in, 
not,  and  cultus,  pp.  of  colo,  to  cultivate.] 
Uncultivated;  rude;  not  polished  or  refined. 

Incumbent,  in-kum'bent,  a.  [L.  incum- 
bens,  incumbentis,  ppr.  of  incumbo,  to  lie — 
in,  on,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.  Incubate.] 
Lying  or  resting  upon;  resting  upon  a  person 
as  a  duty  or  obligation  to  be  performed;  im- 
posed and  calling  for  performance. — n.  A 
person  in  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  other  office.— Incnmbently, 
in-kum'bent-li,  adv.  In  an  incumbent  man- 
ner. —  Incumbency,  in-kum'ben-si,  n. 
The  state  of  being  incumbent;  what  is  in- 
cumbent; eccles.  the  state  of  holding  or 
being  in  possession  of  a  benefice. 

Incumber,  in-kum'ber,  v.t.  Same  as  En- 
cumber. 

Incunabulum,  in-ku-nab'u-lum,  n.  pi. 
Incunabula,  in-ku-nab'u-la.  [L.  incu- 
nabula, swaddling-clothes,  birthplace,  origin 
—prefix  in,  and  cunabula,  from  cunve,  a 
cradle.]  A  book  printed  in  the  early  times 
of  printing;  generally,  a  book  printed  before 
the  year  1500. 

Incur,  in-ker',  v.t. — incurred,  incurring. 
L.  incurro,  to  run  against— in,  and  curro,  to 
run.  Current.]  To  run  in  danger  of  or 
liability  to;  to  expose  one's  self  to;  to  be- 
come liable  to;  to  become  subject  to  (to 
incur  danger,  inconvenience,  &c);  to  con- 
tract (to  incur  a  debt).  —  Incurrence, 
in-ker'ens,  n.    The  act  of  incurring. 

Incurable,  in-ku'ra-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  curable.)  Not  curable;  beyond  the 
power  of  skill  and  medicine;  not  admitting 
remedy. — n.  A  person  diseased  beyond  the 
reach  of  cure.— Incurability,  Incur- 
ableness,  in-ku'ra-bil"i-ti,  in-ku'ra-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  incurable. — 
Incurably,  in-ku'ra-bli,  adv.  In  an  in- 
curable manner. 

Incurious,  in-ku'ri-us,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  curious.)  Not  curious  or  inquisitive; 
destitute  of  curiosity.—  Incuriously,  in- 
ku'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  an  incurious  manner. — 
Incuriosity,  Incuriousness,  in-ku'ri- 
os"i-ti,  in-ku'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incurious. 

Incursion,  in-ker'shon,  n.  [L.  incursic, 
incursionis,  from  incurro.  [Incur.]  An 
entering  into  a  territory  with  hostile  inten- 
tion; an  invasion  not  followed  by  continued 
occupation;   an  inroad. — 1 11  cursive,  in- 


keVsiv,  a.     Making  an  attack  or  incursion; 
aggressive. 

IllCUl'VUte,  Incurve,  in-keVvat, in-kerv', 
v.t.-  incurvated,  incurvating;  incurved,  In- 
curving. [L.  incurvo,  incurvation  in,  in, 
and  curvo,  to  bend.  CURVE.]  To  curve 
inwards;  to  make  curved;  to  bond;  to  crook 
— IllCUrvate,  a.  Curved  inward  or  up 
ward.— Incurvation,  in-ker-va'shon,  n 
The  act  of  incurvating;  a  bending  or  bind. 
— Incurvlty,  in-ker'vi-ti,  n.  A  state  of 
being  ) m r  1 1 1   inwards. 

Incus,  ing'kns,  n.  [L.,  an  anvil.]  A  bona 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its 
shape. 

Iiicuset,  in  kHz',  v.t.  |L.  incudo,  incutum, 
to  forge.]  To  impress  by  striking  or  stamp 
lug. 

Indagate.t  in'da-gat,  v.t.  [L.  indago,  inda- 
gaium.)    To  seek  or  search  out. 

Indear,  in-der',  v.t.    Iiidcarment,  in- 

dor'ment,   n.     Same  as  Endear,  Endear- 
ment. 

Indebted,  in-det'ed,  a.  [Prefix  in,  in,  and 
debt.)  Being  under  a  debt;  having  incurred 
a  debt;  held  to  payment  or  requital;  obliged 
by  something  received,  for  which  restitution 
or  gratitude  is  due.  —  Indebtedness, 
in-det'ed-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
debted; the  amount  of  debt  owed. 

Indecent,  in-de'sent,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  decent;  L.  indecens,  unseemly.]  Of- 
fending against  decency ;  unfit  to  be  seen 
or  heard;  offensive  to  modesty  and  deli- 
cacy; immodest;  unseemly.— Indecently, 
in-de'sent-li,  adv.  In  an  indecent  manner. 
—Indecency,  in-de'sen-si,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  indecent;  what  is  indecent  in 
language,  actions,  or  manners;  grossness  in 
speech  or  behaviour;  immodesty. 

Indeciduate,  in-de-sid'u-at.  a.     [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  deciduate.)  Not  deciduate;  not 

having  a  decidua. 
Indeciduous,  in-de-sid'u-us,  a.    [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  deciduous.]    Not  deciduous; 

evergreen. 

Indecipherable,  in-de-sl'fer-a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  decipherable.)  Not 
decipherable;  incapable  of  being  deciphered. 

Indecision,  in-de-sizh'on,  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  decision.)  Want  of  decision  or 
settled  purpose;  a  wavering  of  mind;  irreso- 
lution.—Indecisive,  in-de-si'siv,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  decisive.)  Not  decisive;  not 
bringing  to  a  final  close  or  ultimate  issue; 
not  having  come  to  a  decision;  irresolute; 
vacillating;  hesitating.  —  Indecisively, 
in-de-si'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  indecisive  man- 
ner.— Indecisiveness,  in-de-si'siv-nes,  n. 

Indeclinable,  in-de-kli'na-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  declinable.)  Gram,  not  declin- 
able; not  varied  by  terminations. — n.  Oram. 
a  word  that  is  not  declined. 

Indecomposable,  in-de'kom-po"za-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  decomposable.)  Not 
decomposable;  incapable  of  decomposition. 
—  Indecomposableness,  in-de'kom- 
po"za-bl-nes,  n. 

Indecorous,  in-de-ko'rus,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  decorous.)  Not  decorous;  violating 
decorum  or  propriety;  unseemly;  unbe- 
coming.—Indecorously,  in-de-ko'rus-li, 
adv.  In  an  indecorous  manner.—  Inde- 
corousness,  in-de-ko'rus-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  indecorous.  —  Indeco- 
rum, in-de-ko'rum,  n.  Want  of  decorum; 
impropriety  of  behaviour. 

Indeed,  in-ded',  adv.  [Prep,  in,  and  deed.] 
In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact:  sometimes 
used  as  intimating  a  concession  or  admis-  ■ 
sion;  sometimes  interjectionally,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  confirmation. 

Indefatigable,  in-de-fat'i-ga-bl,  a.  [L. 
indefatigabilis,  from  in,  not,  and  defatigo, 
to  tire  completely— de,  intens.,  and  fatigu, 
to  fatigue.]  Incapable  of  being  fatigued; 
not  yielding  to  fatigue;  unremitting  in 
labour  or  effort;  unwearied;  untiring  — 
Indefntigably,  in-de-fat'i-ga-bli,  adv. 
In  an  indefatigable  manner;  unremittingly; 
sedulously.— Indefatigability,  Inde- 
fatigableness,  in-de-fat'i-ga-bil"i-ti,  in- 
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01  fai  i  gi  I'l  nes,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
Indefatigable. 

Indefeasible,  in  de  f.  /.i  M,  <i.  |l'nii\ 
iM,  not,  and  <f.Y(H.ti/i/(. |  Not  defeasible;  not 
to  bi  defeated  or  made  void  (right,  claim, 
or  title).  Indefensibly)  In-de-fe'zi-bli, 
tuir  in  en  Indefeasible  manner,  ln«l«-- 
feasibllltY.  ">  do  fe'zi  bU"l-ti,  ?t.  The 
quality  of  being  Indefeasible. 

Indefensible,  In-de-fen'sl-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  defensible.]  Not  defensible;  in 
oapable  of  being  defended,  vindicated,  or 
justified.  Indefensibility,  ln-de-fen'- 
bi  bil  i  ti.  'i.  The  quality  or  state  ol  being 
Indefensible.— Indefensibly,  in  de-fen'- 
si-bli,  adv.    In  an  indefensible  manner. 

Indefinable,  in  d€  fl'na  bi,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  definable.]  Incapable  of  being 
defined;  unsusceptible  of  definition;  not  to 
be  clearly  explained  by  words—  Indcli n- 
nbly,  in  do  fi'na-bli,  adv.  In  an  indefin- 
able manner. 

Indefinite,  in-defi  nit,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
mid  drfinite.]  Not  defiuite;  not  limited  or 
defined;  not  precise  or  certain;  having  no 
determinate  or  certain  limits;  bot.  too  nu- 
merous  or  various  to  make  a  particular 
enumeration  important:  said  of  the  parts 
of  a  flower.  —  Indefinite  inflorescence,  bot. 
one  in  which  the  flowers  all  arise  from 
axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud  going  on  to 
grow,  and  continuing  the  stem  indefinitely. 
—Indefinitely,  in-def'i-nit-li,  adv.  In 
an  indefinite  manner.— Indeliniteiiess, 
in  def  i  uit-nes,  n. 

Iiideliiseent,  in-de-his'ent,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dehiscent.]  Bot.  not  dehiscent; 
not  opening  spontaneously  when  ripe,  as 
a  capsule.— Indeliisceiice,  in-de-his'ens, 
n.    Bot.  the  property  of  being  indehiscent. 

Indelible,  in-del'i-bl,  a.  [L.  indelebilis— 
in,  not,  and  deleo,  to  delete.]  Not  to  be 
blotted  out;  incapable  of  being  effaced, 
cancelled,  or  obliterated.— Indelibility, 
Indellbleness,  in-del'f-bil"i-ti,  in-del'i- 
bl-nes.  n.  Quality  of  being  indelible.— In- 
delibly, in-del'i-bli,  adv.  In  an  indelible 
manner;  ineffaceably. 

Indelicate,  in-del'i-kat,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  delicate.)  Wanting  delicacy;  offensive 
to  modesty  or  purity  of  mind;  tending  to- 
wards indecency  or  grossness;  somewhat 
immodest.— Indelicately,  in-del'i-kat-li, 
adv.  In  an  indelicate  manner. — Indeli- 
cacy, in-del'i-ka-si,  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  indelicate;  a  certain  want 
of  modesty  or  purity  of  mind. 

Indemnify,  in-dem'ni-fl,  v.t. — indemni- 
fied, indemnifying.  [L.  indemnis,  free  from 
loss  or  injury,  and  facio,  to  make.  In- 
demnity.] To  save  harmless;  to  secure 
against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty;  to  reim- 
burse for  expenditure  made.— Indemni- 
fication, indem'ni-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  indemnifying;  that  which  indemnifies. 

Indemnity,  in-dem'ni-ti,  n.  [Fr.  indem- 
nity, from  L.  indemnitas,  from  indemnis, 
uninjured  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  damnum, 
loss,  damage.  Damn.]  Security  or  ex- 
emption from  damage,  loss,  injury,  or  pun- 
ishment; compensation  or  equivalent  for 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  sustained. 

Indent,  in-dent',  v.t.  [L.L.  indenture, 
O.Fr.  endenter,  from  L.  in,  in,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.  Dental.]  To  notch,  jag, 
or  cut  into  points  or  inequalities,  like  a  row 
of  teeth;  to  indenture;  printing,  to  begin  (a 
line)  farther  in  from  the  margin  than  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph. — n.  A  notch  in  a 
margin;  an  indentation;  printing,  the  blank 
space  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph; 
com.,  an  order  for  goods.— Indentation, 
in-den-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  indenting; 
a  cut  or  notch  in  a  margin;  an  angular 
recess  or  depression  like  a  notch  in  any 
border.— Indented,  in-den'ted,  p.  and  a. 
Having  notches  or  points  like  teeth  on  the 
margin;  toothed;  bound  by  indenture. — 
Indentedly,  in-den'ted-li,  adv.  With 
indentations.— Indenture,  in-den'tur,  n. 
The  act  of  indenting;  an  indentation;  law, 
a  deed  under  seal,  entered  into  between 
two  or  more  parties,  each  party  having  a 
duplicate:  so  called  from  the  duplicates 
having  originally  been  written  on  one  skin, 


wlneli  was  ,li\  iilci  I  by  a  jagged  eut,  M  that 

the  correspondence  ol  the  two  halves  wan 
at   once   manifest,      v.t,     indentured,    m 
dentwring.    To  Indent;  bo  bind  bj  Indea 
tares. 

Independent.  In-de  pen'dent,  a  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  dependent.)  Nbl  dependent; 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  others;  not 
relying  on  others:  with  oj  before  so  obJ<  ol . 
not  subordinate;  affording  the  means  ol 
Independence  (an  independent  fortune); 
moderately  wealthy;  acting  and  thinking 
for  one's  self;  not  swayed  by  bias  or  Influ- 
ence; self-directing;  proceeding  from  or 
expressive  of  s  spirit  of  Independence  (an 
independent  air  or  manner);  pertaining  to 
the  Independents  or  OongregationaUsts.— 
adv.   Irrespective;  without  taking  note  or 

regard;  not  to  make  mention:  With  of.—n. 
Eccle8.  One  who  maintains  that  every  con- 
gregation forms  a  church  or  independent 
religious  society  in  itself;  a  Congregational- 
ist.  —  Independence,  Indepciidcn- 
cy,t  in-do-pen'dons,  in-de-pen'den-si,  n. 
The  state  of  being  independent;  that  which 
renders  one  independent;  property  or  in- 
come sufficient  to  make  one  independent  of 
others  or  of  his  own  exertions.  —  Inde- 
pendence Dan,  in  America,  the  4th  day 
of  July,  1776,  and  its  yearly  commemo- 
ration. —  Independently,  in-de-pen'- 
dent-li,  adv.  In  an  independent  manner; 
leaving  out  of  consideration  (he  is  richer 
independently  o/that). 

Indescribable,  in-de-skri'ba-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  describable.]  Not  describ- 
able;  incapable  of  being  described. — I  ntle- 
seribables,  in-de- skri'ba-blz,  n.  pi.  A 
colloquial  euphemism  for  trousers. 

Indesirable,  in-de-zi'ra-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  desirable.]    Undesirable. 

Indestructible,  in-de-struk'ti-bl,  a. 
Prefix  in,  not,  and  destructible.]  Not  de- 
structible; incapable  of  being  destroyed. — 
Indestructibility,  Indestructible- 
liess,  in-de-struk'ti-bil"i-ti,  in-de-struk'ti- 
bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  indestruc- 
tible. —Indestructibly,  in-de-struk'ti- 
bli,  adv.    In  an  indestructible  manner. 

Indeterminate,  in-de -ter'mi-nat,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  determinate.]  Not 
determinate;  not  settled  or  fixed;  not  defi- 
nite; uncertain;  not  precise;  math,  applied 
to  problems  which  have  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  solutions,  not  arbitrary  but  corre- 
lated; of  a  sentence,  one  making  the  im- 
prisonment or  release  of  the  prisoner 
dependent  on  his  conduct  and  amendment. 
— Indeterminate  inflorescence.  Same  as  in- 
definiteinflorescence  —  Indeterminable. 
in-de-ter'mi-na-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
determinable.]  Incapable  of  being  deter- 
mined, ascertained,  or  fixed;  not  to  be 
determined  or  ended;  interminable. — In- 
determlnably,  in-de-ter'rui-na-bli,  adv. 
In  an  indeterminable  manner.— Indeter- 
minately, in-de-ter'mi-nat-li,  adv.  In 
an  indeterminate  manner.  —  Indeter  - 
mi  na  ten  ess,  in-de-ter'mi-nat-ues,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indeterminate. — 
I  nde  term  in  at  ion,  in-de-ter'mi-na"- 
shon,  n.  Want  of  determination;  an  un- 
settled or  wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind. — 
Indetermined,  in-de-ter'mind,  a.  Un- 
determined ;  unsettled.  —  Indeterniln- 
ism,  n.  The  philosophic  theory  main- 
taining that  not  all  our  actions  are  deter- 
mined or  conditioned  by  motives:  the  oppo- 
site of  rigid  determinism. 

Indevont,  in-de-vout',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  devout.]  Not  devout;  not  having  de- 
vout affections.  —  Indevoiitly,  in-de- 
vout'li,  adv.    Without  devotion. 

Index,  in'deks,  n.  pi.  Indexes,  in'dek-sez, 
or  Indices,  in'di-sez.  [L.,  one  who  or  that 
which  points  out,  a  table  of  contents — in, 
in,  and  stem  of  dico,  to  say  (Diction); 
seen  in  Skr.  die,  Gr.  deiknymi,  to  show.] 
Something  that  points  out,  shows,  indi- 
cates, or  manifests;  a  pointer  or  hand  that 
points  or  directs  to  anything;  the  hand 
6£T  used  by  printers,  &c,  to  call  attention; 
a  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book  in  alpha- 
betical order;  anat.  the  forefinger;  math. 
the  figure  or  letter  which  shows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  evolved;  the  expo- 


iM  ni      XndU  ■  oj  if/i  action,  optic  ,  th< 
ni  the  sine  nt  the  angle  ol  lm  ld<  nee  ' 

t  t  in  angle  ol  n  fracl  Ion  »  bt  d  i 
passes  from  one  medium  ■  i >t  < >  another 
[relative  index),  oi  from  s  raouum  Into  '•>■ 
medium  {absolute  index).  Indea  Expur- 
aatorUu  (Index  Bixpurgatory),  Indea  i'f 
hibitoriut   (Index    Prohibitory),    or    mors 

fully   little,  r    I. tin  tun  lit    I'l  n/iththii  itut  (Index 

of  Prohibited  Books),  a  oatalogui  ol  books 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Ohuroh  to  be  read  by  the  faithful  i  I 
To  provide  with  an  index;  to  place  In  an 
index,    [ndexer, in'dek-ser, n.   On<  who 

makes  an  index  Index-fl  nuei*,  n.  The 
forefinger. — Indevleal,  In-dek'sl  kal,  a. 
Having  the  form  "i  an  index;  pertaining 
to  an  index.  Inde\leall.i ,  in  dek'si-kul- 
li,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  an  index. 

lndexterity,  In-deke-ter'i-ti,  it.     [Prefli 

in,  1 1< it,  and  dexterity.]    Want  of  dexterity. 

Indian,    in'di  an,    a.      [From    India,   and 

this  from  Indus,  the  name  of  a  rlvi  i  In 
Asia;  akin  Skr.  sindhu,  a  river,  syant 
flow.]  Pertaining  to  either  of  the  Indies, 
East  or  West,  or  to  the  aborigines  of 
America;  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn 
{Indian  meal).  —  Indian  berry,  Cocculus 
Indicus.  Cocculus.—  Indian  corn,  a  native 
American  plant,  otherwise  called  Maize, 
and  its  fruit.—  Indian  file,  single  file;  ar- 
rangement of  persons  in  a  row  following 
one  after  another:  from  the  habit  of  the 
American  Indians. — Indian  ink,  China  ink 
(under  China). — Indian  Order  of  Merit, 
instituted  1837  as  a  reward  for  personal 
bravery  to  native  Indian  officers  and  men. — 
Indian  red,  a  species  of  ochre;  a  very  fine 
purple  earth  used  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting. — Indian  summer,  in  North 
America,  a  season  of  pleasant  warm  weather 
occurring  late  in  autumn. — Indian  yellow, 
a  pigment  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  used 
in  water-colour  painting. — n.  A  native  of 
the  Indies,  West  or  East;  an  aboriginal 
native  of  America.— Indlaniaii,  in'di-a- 
inaii,  u.  pi.  Iiidlainen.  A  large  ship 
employed  in  the  India  trade. — India- 
matting.  Grass  or  reed  mats  made  in 
the  East.— India  Oflice.  The  Govern- 
ment office  or  department  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  India.  — India-paper,  n. 
A  delicate  absorbent  paper  made  originally 
in  China,  and  used  to  take  first  or  finest 
proofs  of  engravings.— India-rubber,  n. 
Caoutchouc. — Indie,  in'dik,  a.  Applied 
to  Indo-European  (Aryan)  languages  of 
India,  as  Hindustani,  Prakrit,  Pali,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Indlcan,  in'di-kan,  n.  [From  indigo.]  A 
substance  Avhich  is  present  in  the  indigo 
plant,  and  is  the  source  of  indigo  blue. 

Indicate,  in'di-kat,  v.t. — indicated,  i)tdi- 
cating.  [L.  indico,  indicatum,  from  index, 
indicis.  Index.]  To  point  out;  to  direct 
the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of;  to  show;  to 
intimate.— Indicant,  in'di-kant,  a.  [L. 
indicans,  indicantis.]  Serving  to  point  out; 
indicating.  —  Indication,  in-di-ka'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out; 
what  serves  to  indicate  or  point  out;  inti- 
mation; mark;  token;  sign;  symptom.— 
Indicative,  in-dik'a-tiv,  a.  [L.  indica- 
tivus.]  Pointing  out  or  indicating;  serving 
as  an  indication;  giving  intimation  or  know- 
ledge of  (movements  indicative  of  uneasi- 
ness); gram,  applied  to  that  mood  of  the 
verb  that  declares  directly  or  that  asks 
questions. — n.  Gram,  the  indicative  mood. 
— Indlcatively,  in-dik'a-tiv-li.  adv.  In 
an  indicative  manner.— Indicator,  in'di- 
ka-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  indicates, 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  and  record- 
ing the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  steam-engine;  a  recording  instrument  of 
various  kinds;  a  South  African  cuckoo  that 
by  its  movements  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  nests  of  wild  bees. — Indicator  dia- 
gram, the  diagram  traced  by  the  indi- 
cator in  a  steam-engine.  It  represents  the 
pressures  at  all  stages  of  the  piston  stroke, 
and  its  area  gives  the  work  done  by  the 
piston  during  the  stroke.— Indicatory, 
in'di-ka-to-ri,  a.    Serving  to  indicate. 

Indict,  in-dit',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  inditer,  indicter 
from  L.  indico,  indictum,  to  declare  pub' 
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licly     iw,  and  dice,  to  say,  to  Speak    Im.i\  I 
To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  <a    Olia 

demeanour  In  due  form  of  law.— Indie* 

iiiiiic,  in  iii'ta  i)i,  X.  Capable  of  being  or 
Habit  to  bo  Indicted;  that  may  bring  ao 
indictment  on  one  (an  indiotabU  offence). 
Indictment,  iu-dit'ment,  n.  The  art.  of 
indicting;  a  formal  accusation  or  obarga 
against  a  peWQD.  a  written  accusation.— 
ludictcr,  ludletor,  in-di'tcr,  ft,  One 
who  indicts.  I  mild  ion,  in-dik'shon,  n. 
Chron.  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years. 

Indifferent,  in-dif'er-ent,  a.  [L.  indif- 
ferens,  indifferentia  in,  not.  and  different, 
ppr,  of  differo,  to  differ.  Difkek.J  Not 
inclined  to  one  side  more  than  to  another; 
impartial;  unbiassed;  feeling  no  interest, 
anxiety,  or  care;  unconcerned;  careless; 
having  no  difference  that  gives  a  prefer- 
ence; of  no  account  or  moment;  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  hut  rather  bad 
than  good;  middling;  tolerable.— Formerly 
often  used  adverbially  {indifferent  honest). 
—Indifference,  in-dif'er-ena,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indifferent;  ab- 
sence of  feeling  or  interest;  unconcern; 
apathy;  mediocrity  or  some  degree  of  bad- 
ness. —  Indifferent  Ism,  in-dif 'er-ent- 
izm,  n.  Systematic  indifference ;  reasoned 
disregard;  want  of  zeal.— Indifferently, 
in-dif'er-ent-li,  adv.  In  an  indifferent  man- 
ner; impartially;  no  more  than  passably. 

Indigene,  in'di-jen, ».  [L.  indigena—indu, 
old  form  of  in,  and  gen,  root  of  gigno,  to 
beget.  Genus.]  One  born  in  a  country; 
a  native  animal  or  plant.—  Indigenous, 
in-dij'en-us,  a.  Originating  or  produced 
naturally  in  a  country  or  climate;  native; 
not  foreign  or  exotic. 

Indigent,  in'di-jent,  a,  [L.  indigent,  indi- 
gent™, from  indigeo,  to  want— ind,  a  form 
of  in,  and  egeo,  to  be  in  want.]  Destitute 
of  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence; 
needy;  poor.— Indigently,  in'di-jent-li, 
adv.  In  an  indigent,  destitute  manner. — 
Indigence,  Indigency,  in'di-jens,  in'- 
di-jen-si,  n.  The  condition  of  being  indi- 
gent; penury;  poverty. 

Indigested,  iu-di-jes'ted,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  digested.]  Not  digested;  undi- 
gested ;  not  reduced  to  due  form ;  not  me- 
thodized; crude;  not  prepared  or  softened 
by  heat,  as  chemical  substances. — Indi- 
gesttbility,  Indlgestibleness,  in-di- 
jes'ti-bil"i-ti,  in-di-jes'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  indigestible.— Indigestible, 
in-di-jes'ti-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  diges- 
tible.] Not  digestible;  digested  with  diffi- 
culty.— Indigestibly,  in-di-jes'ti-bli,  adv. 
So  as  not  to  be  digestible.— Indigestion, 
in-di-jest'yon,  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  diges- 
tion.] Incapability  of  or  difficulty  in  digest- 
ing food;  dyspepsia. 

Indignant,  in-dig'nant,  a.  [L.  indignans, 
indignantis,  ppr.  of  indignor,  to  consider 
as  unworthy,  to  disdain — in,  not,  and  dig- 
nor,  to  deem  worthy,  from  dignus,  worthy 
(whence  dignity,  deign).]  Displeased  at 
what  is  unworthy  or  base;  affected  with 
indignation.— Indignantly,  in-dig'nant- 
li,  adv.  In  an  indignant  manner.  —  In- 
dignation, in-dig-na'shon,  n.  [L.  indig- 
natio,  indlgnationis.]  A  feeling  of  displea- 
sure at  what  is  unworthy  or  base ;  anger, 
mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or  abhor- 
rence; violent  displeasure. — Indignity, 
in-dig'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  indignitas.]  Any  action 
toward  another  which  manifests  contempt 
for  him  or  design  to  lower  his  dignity;  an 
insult;  an  affront;  an  outrage. 

Indigo,  in'di-go,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  indigo, 
from  L.  indicum,  indico,  from  Indicus, 
Indian,  from  India.]  A  beautiful  blue 
vegetable  dye,  extensively  employed  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing,  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  leguminous  plants,  natives 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies.— Indlgo- 
blne,  ».  A  preparation  from  crude  indigo, 
of  which  it  is  the  characteristic  constituent. 
— Indigo-white,  n.  Indigo  obtained  by 
means  of  certain  agents  from  crude  indigo, 
turning  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. — In- 
digogen,  in'di-go-jen,  n.  Indigo-white.— 
Qndigometer,  in-di'gom'et-er,  n.  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
indigo.— IlldigO-plnnt,  n.     Any  of  the 


leguminous   plants   from  which   indigo  is 
prepared.-   Indigotln,   In'di-gO-tfn,   n. 
Indlgo-blne. 
Indirect,  in-di-i'ckt',  a.    [Prefix,  in,  not, 

and  direct.]  Not  direct;  deviating  from  a 
direct  linh  or  course;  circuitous;  not  tend- 
ing directly  to  an  aim  or  end;  round-aliont ; 
not,  open  and  Straightforward;  not  resulting 
directly;  having  something  mediate  or 
interposed.  -  Indirection,  n.  Bound 
about  methods;  deceit.  [Shak.)  —  Indi- 
rectly, in-di-rekt'li,  adv.  In  an  indirect 
manner.— Indirect  ness.in-di-rekt'nes,  n. 

Indiscernible,  in-diz-zer'ni-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  discernible.]  Incapable  of  being 
discerned;  undiscernible.  —  Indiscci'Ill- 
bleness,  in-diz-zer'ni-bl-nes,  n.— Indis- 
cernlwly,  in-diz-zer'ni-bli,  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  perceived. 

■  ■■disciplinable,  in-dis'si-plin-a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  disciplinable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  disciplined  or  subjected  to 
discipline. 

Indlscovcrable,  in-dis-kuv'er-a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  discoverable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  discovered;  undiscoverable. 

Indiscreet,  in-dis-kret',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  discreet,]  Not  discreet;  wanting  in 
discretion  or  sound  judgment;  injudicious; 
inconsiderate.  —  Indiscreetly,  in-dis- 
kret'li,  adv.  In  an  indiscreet  manner. — 
Indiscreet ncss,  in-dis-kret'nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  indiscreet.  —  Indis- 
cretion, ».  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  indiscreet;  want  of  discretion;  an  in- 
discreet act;  an  ill-judged  act. 

Indiscriminate,  in-dis-krim'i-nat,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  discriminate.]  Without 
discrimination  or  distinction;  not  making 
any  distinction;  confused;  promiscuous. — 
Indiscriminately,  in-dis-krim'i-nat-li, 
adv.  In  an  indiscriminate  manner. — In- 
discriminating,  in-dis-krim 'i-nat-ing, 
p.  and  a.  Not  discriminating;  not  making 
any  distinction.  —  Indiscrimination, 
in-dis-krim'i-na"shon,  n.  Want  of  discrimi- 
nation. —  Indlscriminative,  iu-dis- 
krim'i-na-tiv,  a.  Not  discriminative;  mak- 
ing no  distinction. 

Indispensable,  in-dis-pen'sa-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  dispensable.]  Incapable  of 
being  dispensed  with;  absolutely  necessary 
or  requisite. —  Iudlspensability,  In- 
dispensableness,  in-dis-pen'sa-bil"i-ti, 
iu-dis-pen'sa-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indispensable.  —  Indispensably,  in-dis- 
pen'sa-bli,  adv.  In  an  indispensable,  man- 
ner; absolutely. 

Indispose,  in-dis-poz',  v. t.— indisposed,  in- 
disposing. [Fr.  indisposer—  prefix  in,  not, 
and  disposer,  to  dispose.  Dispose.]  To 
disincline;  to  render  averse  or  unfavour- 
able; to  render  unfit  or  unsuited;  to  dis- 
qualify; to  affect  with  indisposition.— In- 
disposed, in-dis-pozd',  p.  and  a.  Not  dis- 
posed; disinclined;  averse;  slightly  dis- 
ordered in  health;  somewhat  ill. — Indis- 
posedness,  in-dis-po'zed-nes,  »,— Indis- 
position, in-dis/po-zish"on,  n.  The  state 
of  being  indisposed;  disinclination;  want  of 
tendency;  slight  ailment  or  disorder  of  the 
health. 

Indisputable,  in-dis'pu-ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  disputable.]  Incapable  of  being 
disputed;  incontrovertible;  incontestable. 
—  Indisputability,  Indlsputable- 
ness,  in-dis'pu-ta-bil"i-ti,  in-dis'pu-ta-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  indis- 
putable.— Indispntably.in-dis'pu-ta-bli, 
adv.  In  an  indisputable  manner;  incontro- 
vertibly.— Indispilted,  in-dis-pu'ted,  a. 
Not  disputed  or  controverted;  undisputed. 

Indlssoclable,  in-dis-so'shi-a-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  dissociable.]  Incapable  of 
being  dissociated;  inseparable. 

Indissoluble,  in-dis'so-lu-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  dissoluble;  L.  indissolubilis.] 
Not  capable  of  being  dissolved;  not  capable 
of  being  broken  or  rightfully  violated;  per- 
petually binding  or  obligatory  (agreement, 
ties,  &c):  firm  ;stable.— Indissolubility, 
Indissoliibleness,  in-dis'so-lu-bil"i-ti, 
in-dis'so-lu-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indissoluble.— Indissolnbly,  in-di'so-lu- 
bli,  adv.    In  an  indissoluble  manner. 


Indissolvublc,  iii-di/.-zol'va  hi,  o.  (l'i<  lit 
in,  not,  and  dissolvable.]    Not  capable  of 
being  dissolved  or  melted;  Indissoluble 
Indis.Holvaldeness,  in-diz-zol' vu  1,1- 
ueB,  n. 

Indistinct,  in-dis-tingkt'.  a.  [Prefix  In, 
not,  and  distinct;  L.  indistinctus.]  Not 
distinct;  not  readily  distinguishable;  faint 
to  the  sight;  obscure  to  the  mind;  noti 
confused;  imperfect  or  dim  [indi 
vision).  —  Indistinctly,  in-dis-tingkt 'li, 
adv.  In  an  indistinct  manner;  not  clearly; 
dimly  or  obscurely.— IndistillCtliCHS.  b> 
dis-tingkt'ues,  n.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  indistinct. 

Indistinguishable,  in-dis-ting'gwish-a- 
bl,  a.  (Prefix  in,  not,  and  distinguishable  J 
Incapable  of  being  distinguished;  uiidis 
tinguishable.  —  Indistingui.slialily,  u> 

dis-ting'gwish-a-bli,  adv.     So  as  not  to  lie 
distinguishable. 

Indite,  in-dit',  v. t.— indited,  inditing.  [O. 
Fr.  inditer.  Indict.  J  To  compose  or  write; 
to  direct,  prompt,  or  dictate—  v.  i.  To  com- 
pose; to  write;  to  pen.— Inditeiuent,  in- 
dit'ment,  n.  The  act  of  inditing.— Inditer, 
in  di'ter,  n.    One  who  indites. 

Indium,  in'di-um,  n.  [From  the  indigo 
lines  in  its  spectrum.]  A  soft  lead- colon  red 
metallic  element,  discovered  by  two  indigo 
li  nes  which  it  shows  under  spectrum  analysis. 

Individual,  in-di-vid'Q-al,  a.  [Fr.  indivi- 
duel,  from  L.  individuus,  indivisible— in, 
not,  and  dividuus,  divisible.  Divide.] 
Subsisting  as  one  indivisible  entity  or  dis- 
tinct being;  single;  one;  pertaining  to  one 
only;  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  a  single 
person  or  thing.  —  n.  A  being  or  thing 
forming  one  of  its  kind;  a  single  person, 
animal,  or  thing;  especially,  a  human  being; 
a  person.— Individualism,  in-di-vid'u- 
al-izm,  n.  The  quality  of  being  individual; 
individuality;  self-interest;  a  system  or 
condition  in  which  each  individual  works 
for  his  own  ends,  in  either  social,  political, 
or  religious  matters.— Individualistic, 
in-di-vid'u-al-is"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  individualism.  —  Indi* 
vidliality,  in-di-vid'u-al"i-ti,  n.  The 
condition  of  being  individual;  existence  as 
an  individual;  oneness;  the  sum  of  the 
characteristics  or  traits  peculiar  to  an  indi- 
vidual.—Individualization,  in-di-vid'- 
u-al-I-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  individualizing. 
—  Individualize,  in-di-vid'Q-al-iz,  v.t.— 
individualized,  individualizing.  To  mark 
as  an  individual;  to  distinguish  by  peculiar 
or  distinctive  characters.— Individual!- 
zer,  in-di-vid'u-al-T-zer,  n.  One  who  indi- 
vidualizes. —  Individually,  in-di-vid'u- 
al-li,  adv.  In  an  individual  manner;  sepa- 
rately; each  by  itself. —  Individuate, 
in-di-vid'u-at,  v.t  —individuated,  individuat- 
ing. To  give  the  character  of  individuality 
to;  to  individualize. — v.i.  To  become  indi- 
vidual.—Individuation,  in-di-vid-u-a"- 
shon,  a.  The  act  of  individuating,  or  state 
of  being. 

Indivisible,  in-di-viz'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  divisible.]  Not  divisible;  not 
separable  into  parts.— n.  That  which  is  in- 
divisible—Indivisibility, Indivisi- 
bleness,  in-di-viz/i-bil"i-ti,  in-di-viz'i-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  property  of  being 
indivisible. —  Indi visibly,  in-di-viz'i-bli, 
adv.    In  an  indivisible  manner. 

Indocile,  in-do'sil  or  in-dos'il,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  docile;  L.  indocilis,  unteach- 
able.]  Not  docile  or  teachable;  intractable. 
— Indocility,  in-do-si'li-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  indocile. 

Indoctrinate,  in-dok'tri-nat,  v.t.— indoc- 
trinated, indoctrinating.  L.  in,  in,  and  doc- 
trina,  learning.  Doctrine.]  To  instruct 
in  any  doctrine;  to  imbue  or  cause  to  im- 
bibe certain  principles;  to  instruct.— In- 
doctrination, in-dok'tri-na"8hon,  n.  The 
act  of  indoctrinating;  instruction. 

Indo-Enropean,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
that  family  of  languages  which  includes  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  kindred  tongues  of  India 
and  Persia,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Romance 
tongues,  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic 
tongues.— n.  An  Aryan. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fa.ll;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «• 
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INELOQUENT 


liido-liermniilr.  o.    A  term  somi  I 
used   M  equivalent  I  ropean  or 

Anmn. 

Indolent.  In'do-lenL  a.    (TTr.  indolent     L 

,is,  dolentis,  ppr  of  i 
to'feel  pain  (whence dolour,  dolt).]  Habitu- 
ally idle  or  indisposed  to  labour:  lazy; 
slothful;  sluggish;  idle  (person,  life);  med. 
oausing  little  or  no  pain  (an  indolent  tu- 
mour).  Indolently,  in'do-lent-ll,  adv. 
in  so  indolent  mauner.  Indolence,  in- 
ddlens,  n  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  Indolent;  laziness;  sloth. 
indomitable,  In-doml-ta-bl,  <i.  |  L.  prefl  \ 
■i .  and  doinito,  freq.  of  donio,  domitum, 
iP.  IUi  st,  1>  vmk.]  Not  to  be  tamed 
or  subdued;  unconquerable;  untamable.— 
IndoillltnbleiiesH,  in  dom'i  ta  bl  nes,  n. 
Thi'  character  of  being  indomitable.— In- 
domitably, in-dom'i-ta-bli,  adv.  In  an 
Indomitable  manner. 

Indoor,  in  dor,  a.  Being  within  doors; 
domestic  (an  indoor  servant).  Indoors, 
/.,  adv.  Within  doors;  inside  a  house. 
Indorse,  in-dors',  v.t.  Same  as  Endorse. 
Indow,  in-dou',  v.t.  Same  as  Endow. 
Illdrl,  in'dri,  n.  [Native  name,  signifying 
'man  of  the  woods'.]  A  tailless  quadru- 
manous  animal  of  the  lemur  family,  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  about  the  size  of  a 
cat. 

Indubitable,  in-du'bi-ta-bl,  a.  [ Prefix  in, 
not.  ami  dubitable;  L.  indubitabilis.]  Not 
dubitable;  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt;  in- 
c>  intestable;  unquestionable.  —  Indubit- 
able ii ess,  in-du'bi-ta-bl-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  indubitable.— Ind  libit  ably, iu-du'- 
bi-ta-bli,  adv.  In  an  indubitable  mauuer; 
undoubtedly;  unquestionably. 

Induce,  in-dfis',  v.t. — induced,  inducing. 
|L.  mduco,  induetum — in,  in,  and  duco,  to 
lead.  Duke.]  To  lead  by  persuasion  or 
argument;  to  prevail  on ;  to  draw  by  motives; 
to  impel;  to  bring  on,  produce,  cause  (an 
ailment  induced  by  over-study).  —  Induced 
current,  an  electric  current  excited  by  the 
presence  of  a  primary  current.  —  Induced 
magnetism,  magnetism  produced  in  soft 
iron  when  a  magnet  is  held  near,  or  a  wire 
through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing 
is  coiled  round  it.  —  Inducement ,  in- 
dus'ment,  n.  The  act  of  inducing;  that 
which  induces  or  leads  one  to  act;  a  motive; 
a  consideration  that  leads  to  action. — 
Inducer,  in-du'ser,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  induces.  —  Inducible,  in-du'si-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  induced;  capable  of 
being  inferred  by  induction.  —  Induct, 
in-dukt',  v.t.  [L.  induco,  induetum.]  To 
bring  in  or  introduce;  to  introduce,  as  to  a 
benefice  or  office;  to  put  in  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  living  or  any  other  office. — 
Induction,  in-duk'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
inducting ;  introduction ;  the  introduction 
of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice,  or  of  a  person 
into  an  office,  with  the  customary  forms 
and  ceremonies;  logic,  the  method  of  reason- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals;  the  deriv- 
ing of  a  general  principle  or  conclusion  from 
particular  facts,  as  that  heat  expands 
bodies,  from  observing  its  effect  in  particular 
cases;  the  conclusion  or  inference  thus 
drawn  or  arrived  at ;  physics,  the  property 
by  which  one  body,  having  electrical,  gal- 
vanic, or  magnetic  polarity,  causes  or  in- 
duces it  in  another  body  without  direct 
contact. — Induction  coil,  an  apparatus  for 
producing  electric  currents  by  induction 
and  for  utilizing  them.  —  Induct iona I , 
in-duk'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  proceed- 
ing by  induction;  inductive.— Inductive, 
in-duk'tiv,  a.  Proceeding  by  induction ; 
employed  in  drawing  conclusions  by  induc- 
tion; elect,  able  to  produce  electricity  by 
induction;  operating  by  induction;  facili- 
tating induction. — Iiiductive  sciences,  those 
sciences  which  are  based  upon  induction,  as 
astronomy,  zoology,  &c  — Inductively, 
in-duk'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  inductive  manner. 
—Inductor,  in-duk'ter,  n.  One  who  in- 
ducts. 

inductile,  in-duk'til,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not 
and  ductile.]    Not  ductile—  Induct! lity, 

tn-duk-til'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
luctile. 


Indue,  in  dii'.  i\t.  indued,  Induing,  [L. 
utihio.  from  in<ht,  old  form  <>t  in,  In,  tod 

i  mi  in  saw  kIm  in  > jiiii,  to  i 'Ht  "ii 
[whence  exuviae).]    To  put  cm, 

to  clothe  or  Invest  .    iu'ik  e,   tO   I 

supply;  to  endow.    Indnement,  > 

nunt ,  n.     The  SXt  of  Induing. 

Indulge,  in  iiulj',  v  t     Imduigtd,  indulging. 

[L.    indulgto,   to  indulge  or  gin  one's  self 

up  to;  origin  doubtful  )   To  giveone/i  self 

up  to;  DO<  tO  restrain  or  oppose;  to  give 
free  course  to  (to  indulge  the  passions);  to 
Ciatify  by  compliance;  to  liiimoui  to  I 
(to  indulge  children),  v  i.  To  indulge  one's 
self;  to  practise  induk'enco;  to  be  M  II- 
Indulgent  (to  indulge  in  pleasure).—  Indul- 
gence, m  duljens,  it.  [L.  I  nd  ulgi  nl  in.\ 
Tin-  act  or  practice  of  Indulging;  an  indul- 
gent act,  favour  granted;  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking;  readiness  to  forgive 
faults;  tolerance;  R.  Cath.  Ch.  remission, 
by  church  authority,  to  a  repentant  sinner, 
of  the  penance  attached  to  certain  sins.— 
The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  illegal  de- 
clarations or  proclamations  by  Charles  II 
in  1672,  and  by  James  II  in  1687,  dispensing 
with  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters.— Indulgent,  in-dul'jent, 
a.  [L.  indulgent,  indulgentie,  ppr.  of  in- 
dulgeo.]  Prone  to  indulge  or  humour;  over- 
compliant;  not  strict.— Indulgently,  in- 
dul'jent-li,  adv.  In  an  indulgent  manner. — 
Indulgcr,  in-dul'jer,  n.  One  who  in- 
dulges. 

I  nd  ii  plicate,  in-dii'pli-kat,  a.  [L.  in,  in, 
and  duplicatus,  doubled.]  Bot.  having  the 
edges  bent  or  rolled  inward,  as  petals  or 
leaves  in  the  bud. 

Indurate,  in'du-rat,  v.i.  [L.  induro,  in- 
duratum — prefix  in,  intens.,  and  duro,  to 
harden,  from  durus,  hard,  whence  also 
durable,  durance,  &c]  To  grow  hard;  to 
harden  or  become  hard. — v.t. — indurated, 
indurating.  To  make  hard;  to  harden;  to 
make  unfeeling;  to  render  obdurate. — In- 
duration, in-du-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
hardening  or  process  of  growing  hard;  the 
state  of  being  indurated. 

Iiiduslum,  in-du'si-um,  n.  pi.  Indusia, 
in-du'si-a.  [L.,  a  woman's  under-gartnent, 
from  induo,  to  put  on.  Indue.]  Bot.  a 
collection  of  united  hairs  forming  a  sort 
of  cup  inclosing  the  stigma  of  a  flower; 
the  immediate  covering  of  the  capsules  or 
spore-cases  in  ferns;  zool.  the  case  or  cover- 
ing of  a  larva;  anat.  the  amnion. — Indu- 
slal,  in-du'si-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  in- 
dusium;  composed  of  or  containing  indusia 
or  the  cases  of  larv<e  (indusial  limestone). — 
Indusia  ted,  in-du'si-a-ted,  a.  Bot.  having 
an  indusium. 

Industrious,  in-dus'tri-us,  a.  [L.  indus- 
trials, from  indu,  old  form  of  in,  and  struo, 
to  fabricate.  Structure.]  Given  to  or 
characterized  by  industry;  diligent  in  busi- 
ness or  study;  always  working  at  something; 
assiduous.  —  Industriously,  in-dus'tri- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  industrious  manner. — 
Industrial,  in-dus'tri-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  involving,  or  characterized  by  industry 
(arts,  establishment,  capacity). — Industrial 
exhibition,  industrial  museum,  an  exhibi- 
tion, museum  of  industrial  products  or 
manufactures. — Industrial  school,  a  school 
for  educating  poor  neglected  children  and 
training  them  to  habits  of  industry.— In- 
dustrialism, in-dus'tri-al-izm,  n.  De- 
votion to  or  employment  in  industrial  pur- 
suits.—Industrially,  in-dus'tri-al-li,  adv. 
In  an  industrial  manner. — Industry,  in'- 
dus-tri,  n.  [L.  industria,  from  industrius.] 
Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment; 
steady  attention  to  work  or  business;  as- 
siduity; the  industrial  arts  generally,  or 
any  one  of  them;  any  productive  occupa- 
tion, especially  one  in  which  considerable 
numbers  of  people  are  employed. 

Induvise,  in-du'vi-e,  n.  pi.  [L.,  clothes, 
from  induo,  to  put  on.  Indue.]  Bot.  the 
withered  leaves  which  remain  on  the  stems 
of  some  plants,  not  being  joined  to  them 
by  articulations,  which  allow  of  their  fall- 
ing off.— Induviate,  in-dQ'vi-at,  a.  Bot. 
covered  with  induviae. 

Indwell,  in'dwel,  v.t.  To  abide  within;  to 
occupy.— v.i.  To  dwell  or  exist  in  or  within 


some  pi.i.e     Indweller,  ln'dwei4r,  »<. 

One  Who  lite  II.    In  I  I  'l.i'  '  ,   an  inlialm  .ml 

Inebriate,  Id  i  Tjri  it,  v.t  ltd,  in- 

ebt  letting     |  L    ln<  bi  to,  (m  in,  In- 

t<  Ql  ,  and  SOI  /",  to  Intoxil  ale,  from  •  ' 

drunk,  n  hence  at  o  tbi  lety  i  o 

Dial  t  diiiiik;  to  inli.M.  at,  .  ti.  .. 
senses    of;    CO    lurn    Hie    Ik  nd    ot       /,       An 
habitual   drunk;. i  ,1       I  nclirilll  ion. 
bri-ft'slion,   a.    The  act  of  Inebriating  or 
stah  ot  in  Ing  Inebriated     Inebriety,  In 

e  In  l'e  ti.  n,      I»i 

Inebrious,  in  c'brius,  o.     Drunk  or  par- 
tially drunk.    Inebrlant,  In  j'brj  ant,  a. 
IL  inebi  tan  ,  inebi  lanti ,  ppr.  of  (m 
ntoxicating.— n.  Anything  that  inloxicates. 

Iliedifed,  in  edit  ad,  a  f  1  *i  .fix  in.  not, 
and  edited.]    Not  edited;  unpublished. 

Ineflnble,  in-ef'abl,  a.  [L.  ineffai 
prefix  in,  not,  and  effabilis,  speakable,  from 
ejt'or,  to  speak  —  ef  for  ex,  out,  and  for.  fa, ,, 
to  speak.  Fate. J  Incapable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  words.—  Incflubil It y,  Inetl- 
aldeness,  in-ef'a-bil"i-ti,  in-ef'abl  nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  ineffable  or  unutter- 
able.— Ineffably,  in-ef'a-bli,  adv.  In  an 
on  liable  manner;  unutterably. 

Ineffaceable,  in-ef-fa'sa-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  cffaccable.]  Incapable  of  being 
effaced.  —  Ineffaceably,  in-ef-fa'sa  bli, 
adv.    So  as  not  to  be  efFaceable;  indelibly. 

Ineffective,  in-ef-fek'tiv,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  effective.]  Incapable  of  producing 
any  effect,  or  the  effect  intended;  ineffi- 
cient; useless;  impotent;  wanting  energy. — 
Ineffectively,  in-ef-fek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an 
ineffective  manner.  —  Ineffectiveness, 
in-ef-fek'tiv-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  inef- 
fective—Ineffectual, in-ef-fek'tu-al,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  effectual.]  Not  effectual; 
inefficient;  weak.— Ineffectually,  in-ef- 
fek'tu-al-li,  adv.  In  an  ineffectual  manner. 
-  -Incffecl ualiicss, in-ef-fek'tu-al-nes, n. 

Ineffervescent,  in-ef'fer-ves"ent,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  effervescent.]  Not  efferves- 
cent or  effervescing;  not  susceptible  of  ef- 
fervescence. —  Ineffervescence,  in-ef- 
fer-ves"ens,  n.  A  state  of  not  effervescing. 
— Ineffervescible,  in-ef'fer-ves"i-bl,  a. 
Not  capable  of  effervescence. 

Inefficacious,  in-ef  fi-ka"shus,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  efficacious.]  Not  efficacious; 
not  producing  the  effect  desired;  of  inade- 
quate power.— Ineflicaclously,  in-ef'fi- 
ka"shus-li,  adv.  In  an  inefficacious  manner. 
— Inefficaclousness,  Inefficacy,  in- 
ef'fi-ka"shus-nes,  in-ef  fi-ka-si,  n.  Want  of 
efficacy;  ineffectualness;  failure  of  effect. 

Inefficient  in-ef-fish'ent,  «.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  efficient.]  Not  efficient;  not  pro- 
ducing the  required  effect;  incapable  of 
effective  action;  incompetent. — n.  One  who 
is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
service. — Inefficiency,  in-ef-fish'en-si,  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inefficient. 
— Inefficiently,  in-ef-fish'ent-li,  adv.  In 
an  inefficient  manner. 

Inelaborate,  in-e-lab'o-rat,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  elaborate.]  Not  elaborate;  not 
wrought  with  care. 

Inelastic,  in-e-las'tik,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  elastic]  Not  elastic;  wanting  elasti- 
city; unelastic.  —  Inelasticity,  in-elas- 
tis"i-ti,  n.    Want  of  elasticity. 

Inelegant,  in-el'e-gant,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  elegant;  L.  inelegans,  inelegantis,  in- 
elegant.] Not  elegant;  wanting  in  ele- 
gance; wanting  in  anything  which  correct 
taste  requires.  —  Inelegance,  Inele- 
gancy,  in-el'e-gans,  in-el'e-gan-si,  n.  [L. 
inelegantia;  Fr.  inelegance.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  inelegant;  an  inelegant 
point  or  feature.— Inelegantly,  in-el'e- 
gant-li,  adv.    In  an  inelegant  manner. 

Ineligible,  in-el'i-ji-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  eligible.]  Not  eligible;  not  capable  of 
or  fit  for  being  elected  or  adopted;  not 
worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred. — Ineli- 
gibility, in-el'i-ji-bil"i-ti,  n.  Condition 
of  beiug  ineligible.— Ineligibly,  in-el'i- 
ji-bli,  adv.    In  an  ineligible  manner. 

Inelouiient,  in-el'o-kwent,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent:  wanting 
in  eloquence;  not  eloquently  written  or  de- 


ch,  c/iaiu;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     s,go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wis;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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livered.     liiclo4|UCIltly,  in  el'd  kwent-li, 

adv.  In  tm  Ineloquent  manner.-  Inclo- 
quenoe,  Ln-el'fl  Ivwcns,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  Lneloquent. 

Inept,    inept',    a.    [L.   ineptus     prefix   In, 

not,  and  aptua,  fit,  apt  Apt.]  Unsuitable; 
Improper:  foolish;  silly;  nonsensical. — In- 
eptitude,   IlieplllCHS,    in-ep'ti  tud,    in- 

ept'nes,  n.    [L.  iruptitudo.]    The  condition 

or  quality  of  being  inept;  unfitness;  inapti- 
tude; foolishness.— Ineptly,  in  ept'li,  ado. 
In  an  inept  manner. 

Inequable,  in-e'kwa-bl,  a.  [Prefix  In,  not, 
and  equable;  L.  incequabilis.]  Not  equable; 
unequable. 

I  lieu  iial,  in-e'kwal,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
equal',  L.  incequalis.]  Not  equal;  unequal; 
uneven;  varying.— Incu.  iial  1 1  y,  in-e-kwol'- 
i-ti,  n.  [L.  incequalitasT}  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  inequal  or  unequal;  dis- 
parity; unevenness;  want  of  levelness;  an 
elevation  or  a  depression  of  a  surface. 
Inequitable,  in-ek'wi-ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equitable.)  Not  equitable;  not  just 
or  fair.— Inequity,  in-ek'wi-ti,  n.  Unfair- 
ness; injustice. 

Ineradicable,  in-e-rad'i-ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  eradicable.]  Incapable  of  being 
eradicated.  —  Ineradieably,  in-e-rad'i- 
ka-bli,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  eradicated. 
■  millions,  in-er'mus,  a.  [L.  inermis,  iner- 
mus  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  arma,  arms.] 
Bot.  unarmed;  destitute  of  prickles  or 
thorns,  as  a  leaf. 

Inert,  in-ert',  a.  [L.  iners,  inertis,  un- 
skilled, inactive— in,  not,  and  ars,  acquired 
skill,  art.  Art.]  Destitute  of  the  power 
of  moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to 
motion  impressed;  not  moving  or  acting; 
indisposed  to  move  or  act;  sluggish;  inac- 
tive. .'.  Inert  refers  rather  to  the  external 
manifestation  of  a  habit  which  may  be 
either  natural  or  induced;  inactive,  not 
exhibiting  activity,  often  refers  to  a  tempo- 
rary, perhaps  voluntary,  state.— Inertia, 
in-er'shi-a,  n.  [L.]  Passiveness;  inactivity; 
inertness;  sluggishness;  physics,  the  pro- 
perty of  matter  by  which  it  retains  its  state 
of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  so 
long  as  no  foreign  cause  occurs  to  change 
that  state:  called  also  vis  inertia;.— Inert- 
ly, in-ert'li,  adv.  In  an  inert  manner.— 
Inertness,  Inertion,  Inertitnde, 
in-ert'nes,  in-er'shon,  in-er'ti-tud,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inert. 
Inerudite,  in-er'ii-dit,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  erudite.}  Not  erudite;  unlearned. 
Inessential,  in-es-sen'shal,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  essential.]  Not  essential;  unes- 
sential. 

Inestimable,  in-es'ti-ma-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  estimable;  L.  incestimabihs.} 
Incapable  of  being  estimated  or  computed; 
too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated  or 
fully  appreciated;  incalculable.— Inesti- 
mably, in-es'ti-ma-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  to  be  estimated. 

Inevitable,  in-ev'i-ta-bl,  a.  [L.  inevita- 
bilis,  from  in,  not,  and  evito,  to  avoid— e, 
out,  and  vito,  to  shun.]  Incapable  of  being 
avoided;  unavoidable;  admitting  of  no 
escape  or  evasion;  certain  to  befall.— In- 
evitability, Inevitableness,  in-ev'i- 
ta-bil"i-ti,  in-ev'i-ta-bl-nes,  n.  Unavoid- 
ableness;  certainty.— Inevitably,  in-ev'i- 
ta-bli,  adv.  Unavoidably;  certainly. 
Inexact,  in-eg-zakt',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  exact.]  Not  exact;  not  precisely  correct 
or  true.— Inexactness,  in-eg-zakt'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  inexact;  incorrectness. 
Inexcitable,  in-ek-si'ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  excitable.]  Not  excitable;  not 
susceptible  of  excitement.  —  Iliexcita- 
bility,  in-ek-si'ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inexcitable. 
Inexcusable,  in-eks-kfi'za-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  excusable.]  Incapable  of  being 
excused  or  justified;  unpardonable;  inde- 
fensible— Inexcusableness,  in-eks-ku'- 
za-bl-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  inexcusable.  —  Inexcusably,  in- 
eks-ku'za-bli,  adv.  In  an  inexcusable  man- 
ner; without  excuse. 


Inexeeutable,  In-elr/sS  kn"ta-bi,  a.  |  Pre- 
fix in,  uot,  and  executable.]  Not  executable; 

incapable  of  being  executed  or  performed 

Inexhaustible,  In-egz-as'tl-bL  a.     [Pre- 

ii\  In,  not,  and  exhauvtiote.]  Not  exhaus- 
tible; Incapable  of  being  exhausted  or  spent ; 
unfailing.  Inexhnustcd,  In-egz-as'ted, 
a.  Not  exhausted;  unexhausted  Incx- 
liaustedly,  in-egz-a.s'ted  li,  adv.   Without 

exhaustion.— Inexhaustibility,  Inex- 

huusliblciicss,  ln-egx-as'ti-biF'i-tl,  in 
egz-as'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  In- 
exhaustible. —  Inexhaustibly,  in-egz- 
{is'ti-bli,  adv.  In  an  inexhaustible  manner 
or  degree. 

Inexorable,  in-ek'so-ra-hl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  exorable.]  Incapable  of  being 
moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer;  too  firm  and 
determined  to  yield  to  supplication;  un- 
yielding; unbending;  implacable.— Inex- 
orability, Inexorableiiess,  in -ek'so- 
ra-bil"i-ti,  in-ek'so-ra-bl-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inexorable.— Inexo- 
rably, in-ek'so-ra-bli,  adv.  In  an  inexo- 
rable manner. 

Inexpanslble,  in-eks-pan'si-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expansible.]  Incapable  of  being 
expanded,  dilated,  or  diffused. 
Inexpedient,  in-eks-pe'di-ent,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expedient.]  Not  expedient; 
inappropriate;  unsuitable  to  time  and  place; 
not  advisable.— Inexpedience,  Inex- 
pediency, in-eks-pe'di-ens,  in-eks-pe'di- 
en-si,  ».  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
inexpedient.  —  Inexpediently,  in-eks- 
pe'di-ent-li,  adv.  In  an  inexpedient  man- 
ner. 

Inexpensive,  in-eks-pen'siv,  a.     [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expensive.]    Not  expensive. 
Inexperience,  in-eks-pe'ri-ens,  n.  [Prefix 
In,  not,  and  experience.}    Want  of  experi- 
ence.— Inexperienced,  in-eks-pe'ri-enst, 
a.    Not  having  experience. 
Inexpert,  in-eks-pert',  a.    [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  expert.]     Not  expert;    not  skilled.— 
Inexpertness,  in-eks-pert'nes,  n. 
Inexpiable,  in-eks'pi-a-bl,  a.    [Prefix  In, 
not,  and   expiable;   L.   inexpiabilis.]     In- 
capable of  being  expiated;  not  to  be  atoned 
for;   unpardonable.  —  Inexplablcness, 
in-eks'pi-a-bl-nes,  n.  —  luexpiably,  in- 
eks'pi-a-bli,  adv. 

Inexplicable,  in-eks'pli-ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  explicable;  L.  inexplicabilis.] 
Incapable  of  being  explained  or  inter- 
preted; unaccountable;  mysterious.— In- 
explicabi  lity,  Inexplicableness, 
in-eks'pli-ka-bil"i-ti,  in-eks'pli-ka-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inexplicable.— Inex- 
plicably, in-eks'pli-ka-bli,  adv.  In  an  in- 
explicable manner;  unaccountably. 
Inexplicit,  in-eks-plis'it,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  explicit.]  Not  explicit;  not  clear 
in  statement;  not  clearly  stated. 
Inexplosive,  in-eks-plo'siv,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  explosive.]  Not  liable  to  explode 
or  burst  with  a  loud  report.—  n.  A  sub- 
stance which  is  not  liable  to  explode. 
Inexpressible,  in-eks-pres'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expressible.]  Not  expressible; 
not  to  be  uttered;  unspeakable;  unutter- 
able.—Inexpressibles,  in-eks-pres'i-blz, 
n.  pi.  A  colloquial  euphemism  for  trousers, 
—Inexpressibly,  in-eks-pres'i-bli,  adv. 
In  an  inexpressible  manner.— Inexpres- 
sive, in-eks-pres'iv,  a.  Not  expressive; 
wanting  in  expression;  inexpressible;  ineff- 
able. —  Inexpressiveness,  in-eks-pres  - 
iv-nes,  n. 

Inextinct,  in-eks-tingkt',  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  extinct.]  Not  extinct. 
Inextinguishable,  in-eks-ting'gwish-a- 
bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  extinguishable.] 
Incapable  of  being  extinguished;  unquench- 
able (flame,  thirst,  desire).  —  Inextin- 
guishably, in-eks-ting'gwish-a-bli,  adv. 
In  an  inextinguishable  manner. 
Inextricable,  in-eks'tri-ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  extricable;  L.  inextricabilu,.] 
Incapable  of  being  extricated  or  disen- 
tangled; not  permitting  extrication.— In- 
extricableiiess.  in-eks'tri-ka-bl-nes,  n.— 
Inextricably,  in-eks'tri-ka-bli,  adv. 


Infallible,  in-fal'i  bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  fallible.]  Not.  fallible;  not,  capable  of 
erring  or  falling  into  error;  not  leading  into 
error;  perfectly  reliable;  certain  (in/allibU 
testimony)  Infallibly,  in-fal'1-bli,  ad/0, 
loan  infallible  manner.  Iii  fa  1 1  I  hi  I  ism, 
in-fal'i-bil-izm,  n.  Adherence  (o  tin-  dogma 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  lufnlll. 
bllist,  In-fal'i-bil-ist,  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  Infal- 
libility, Infalllblenegg,  in-fal'i-bil'1- 
ti,  in  fal'i-bl  in  s,  11.  The  quality  of  being 
infallible.  —  Infallibility  of  the  pope,  the 
dogma  established  as  an  article  of  faith  in 
1870,  that  the  pope,  when  speaking  as  pope 
upon  matters  of  faith  or  morals,  is  infall- 
ible. 


.  11  la  111. V,  in'fa-mi,  n.  [L.  infamia,  ill  fame, 
ill  report,  from  infamis,  infamous  in,  not, 
and/ama,  fame.]  Total  loss  of  reputation; 
public  disgrace;  bad  or  disgraceful  repute; 
shamef ulness;  disgracefulness;  scandalous- 
ness; extreme  baseness  or  vileness.— In- 
famous, in'fa-mus,  a.  Having  a  reputa- 
tion of  the  worst  kind;  scandalous;  noto- 
riously vile;  shameful;  branded  with  in- 
famy. —  Infamously,  iu'fa-mus  li,  adv. 
Scandalously;  disgracefully;  shamefully. 

Infant,  in'fant,  n.  [L.  infans,  infanlit, 
that  cannot  speak,  an  infant— prefix  in,  not, 
and  fari,  to  speak.  Fame.]  A  child  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  life;  law, 
a  person  not  of  full  age.— a.  Pertaining  to 
infancy.— Infancy,  in'fan-si,  n.  [L.  in- 
fantia.]  Thestateof  being  an  infant;  earliest 
period  of  life;  law,  the  period  from  a  per- 
son's birth  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  nonage;  minority;  the  first  age  of  any- 
thing.—Infanta,  in-fan'ta,  n.  In  Spain 
and  formerly  Portugal,  any  princess  of  the 
royal  blood.— Infante,  in-fan'ta,  n.  In 
Spain  and  formerly  Portugal,  any  son  of 
the  king,  except  the  eldest.— In  fan  t  hood, 
in'fant-hud,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  in- 
fant; infancy.— Infaiiticidal,  in-fan'ti- 
si"dal,  a.  Relating  to  infanticide.— In- 
fanticide, in-fan'ti-sid,  n.  [L.  infanti- 
cidium,  the  crime,  infanticida,  the  perpe- 
trator— infans,  and  ca>do,  to  kill.]  The 
murder  and  also  the  murderer  of  an  infant; 
child-murder.  —  In  fan  t  ile,  In  fan  tine, 
in'fan-til,  in'fan-tm,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  infancy  or  an  infant. 
1 11  Ian  try,  in'fant-ri,  n.  [Fr.  infanterie,  It. 
infanteria,  infantry  (lit.  a  band  of  youths), 
from  infante,  a  young  person,  originally 
an  infant.]  The  soldiers  or  troops  that 
serve  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cav- 
alry. 

Infatuate,  in-fat'u-at,  v. t.— infatuated,  in- 
fatuating. [L.  infatuo,  infatuatum,  to  make 
foolish— prefix  in,  intens.,  and  fatuvs,  fool- 
ish (whence  fatuous).]  To  make  foolish; 
to  inspire  with  folly;  to  inspire  with  an 
extravagant  passion  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled.—Infatuated,  in-fat'u-a-ted,  p. 
and  a.  Affected  with  folly;  besotted;  in- 
spired with  foolish  passion.  —  In  fat na- 
tion, in-fat'u-a"sbon,  n.  The  act  of  infat- 
uating or  state  of  being  infatuated;  extreme 
folly;  foolish  passion. 
Infeasible,  in-fe'zi-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  feasible.]  Not  feasible;  impracti- 
cable. 

Infect,  in-fekt',  v.t.  [Fr.  infecter,  from  L. 
inficio,  infectum,  to  put  in,  to  stain— in, 
into,  and  facio,  to  do.  Fact.]  To  taint 
with  disease;  to  contaminate  with  morbid 
or  noxious  matter;  to  communicate  bad 
qualities  to;  to  corrupt.— Infecter.  in- 
fek'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  infects. 
—Infection,  in-fek'shon,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  infecting;  that  which  infects:  as 
distinguished  from  contagion  it  does  not 
imply  actual  contact,  as  the  latter  properly 
does— Infectious,  Infective,  in-fek 
shus,  in-fek'tiv,  a.  Capable  of  infecting; 
likely  to  communicate  disease;  contagious; 
corrupting  or  contaminating:  easily  diffused, 
or  spread  from  person  to  person.— Infec- 
tiously, in-fek'shus-li,  adv.  In  an  infec- 
tious manner;  by  infection.— Infectious- 
ness, in-fek'shus-nes,  n.  The  quahty  or 
being  infectious. 

Infecund,  in-fe'knnd,  a.    [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  fecund;  L.  infecundus.]    Not  fecund; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  tt. 
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unfruitful,  barren     Infecundtty.  In  Ur 

kun  ill  ii.  n.    State  ol  t><  m^  In  fecund. 

Infcflnieiil  i"  feft'ment,  n.  The  Scotch 
squivalent  of  Enfeoffment, 

Infelicity,  ii>  f>'  Lia'i  ti,  n,  [Prefix  (n, not, 
mid  felicity;  1.  infelicitaa.]  The  state  of 
being  unhappy;  untaappineas;  misery;  un 
ursbli  nesa  Infelicitous,  In  fe  lis'J 
tus,  <<  Not  felicitous;  unhappy;  unfor- 
tunate. 

Iiil<-1(.  In'felt,  o.    [Prefix  in,  within,  and 
Pelt  within  <u  deeplj ;  bear!  felt. 

InlVoll'.  in  fef.    To  enfeoff. 

Infer,  in  -fer',  v  t.  inferred,  inferring.  [L. 
.  to  bring  in  or  on,  to  conclude— in, 
upon,  and  fero,  to  bear.  Fertile.]  To 
gather  or  derive  either  by  induct  ion  or  de 
auction;  to  deduce,  as  a  fact  or  conse- 
qoenoe;  to  conclude  or  arrive  at  by  reason- 
ing Inferable,  in-fer'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  inferred;  inferrible.-  Inference, 
in  fer  ens,  n.  The  act  of  inferring;  conclu- 
sion drawn  or  inferred;  deduction;  conse- 
quence.—Inferential,  in-fer-en'shaL  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inference.— In fer- 
cn  l  tally,  in-fer-en'shal-li,  adv.  In  an 
inferential  manner;  by  way  of  inference. 
Inferrible,  in-fer'i-bl,  a.  Such  as  may 
be  inferred;  to  be  gathered  or  concluded  by 
Masoning. 

Inferior,  in-fe'ri-er.  a.  [L.  compar.  from 
iuferns,  low;  akin  infernal.}  Lower  in  place, 
station,  rank,  value,  importance,  and  the 
like;  subordinate;  bot.  growing  below  some 
other  organ ;  astron.  situated  or  occurring 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  (the  inferior 
planets).—  n.  A  person  who  is  inferior  to 
another,  or  lower  iu  station,  rank,  intellect, 
importance,  &c.  —  Inferiority,  in-fe'ri- 
or"i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  inferior. — 
Inferlorly,  in-fe'ri-er-li,  adv.  In  an  in- 
ferior manner,  or  on  the  inferior  part. 

infernal,  in-fer'nal,  a.  [L.  infernalis,  from 
uis,  infernal;  akin  -inferior.]  Per- 
taining to  the  lower  regions,  or  regions  of 
the  dead;  pertaining  to  hell;  inhabiting 
hell;  charact eristic  or  worthy  of  hell  or  the 
inhabitants  of  hell;  hellish;  diabolical; 
wicked  and  detestable. — Infernal  machine, 
a  machine  or  apparatus  of  an  explosive 
nature,  contrived  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sassination or  other  mischief.  —  Infer- 
nally, in-fer'nal-li,  adv.  In  an  infernal 
manner.— Inferno,  n.  A  hell  upon  earth, 
with  general  reference  to  the  poem  of  Dante, 
the  first  part  of  his  Divine  Comedy. 

Infertile,  in-fer'til  or  in-fer'til,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  fertile.]  Not  fertile;  not  fruit- 
ful or  productive;  barren.— Infertilely, 
in-fer'til-li,  adv.  In  an  infertile  manner. 
—Infertility,  in-fer-til'i-ti,  n.  Unpro- 
ductiveness; barrenness. 

Infest,  in-fest',  v.t.  [Fr.  inf ester;  L.  infes- 
tare,  to  attack,  to  molest,  from  infestus, 
hostile — in,  iu,  and  same  root  as  fendo  in 
offendo,  defendo,  to  offend,  defend.]  To 
make  hostile  attacks  or  depredations  on; 
to  harass,  torment,  disturb,  annoy.— Infes- 
tation, in-fes-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  infestatio.] 
The  act  of  infesting.— Infester,  in-fes'ter, 
n.    One  who  infests. 

Infective,  in-fes'tiv,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  festive.]  Not  festive;  cheerless;  joy- 
less. 

Infendatlon,  in-fu-da'shon,  n.  [L.  in, 
into,  and  feudum,  a  fief.]  Law,  the  act  of 
putting  in  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee;  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

Infidel,  in'fi-del,  n.  [L.  infidelis,  faithless, 
unbelieving  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  fidelis, 
faithful.  Fidelity.]  A  disbeliever;  a 
sceptic;  one  who  does  not  believe  in  God 
or  in  Christianity  or  has  no  religious  faith; 
an  atheist;  any  one  regarded  as  not  holding 
the  true  faith.— a.  Unbelieving;  sceptical. 
—Infidelity,  in-fi-del'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  infi- 
dehte;  L.  infidelitas.]  Want  of  faith  or 
belief;  atheism  or  disbelief  in  God  or  in 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion;  unbelief; 
scepticism;  unfaithfulness  in  married  per- 
sons; unfaithfulness  to  a  charge  or  moral 
obligation;  treachery;  deceit. 

Infiltrate,  in-fil'trat,  v.i.  [Prefix  in,  and 
filtrate.]    To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores 


or  it.  i  a  lubttanoe     Infiltra- 

tion, in  pi  tra'shon,  n      The  proi  i 
Infiltrating;  that  whioh  Inflltrati 

Infinite,  m  ti  mt.  a  [Prefix  <»■  not,  and 
finite;   1,    iniuntu    |     Not   finite;   trttbout 

limits;    not    [united    01    <  1 1  in  n  i.sci  il  >«■<  I     ftp 

plied   to  time,  ipaoei   and   the  Bupreme 
Being  and  hit  attributes;  exoeedingl] 
in   exoellenoei  degree,  oapaoity,   and   the 
like;  boundleas;  liinitiesH ;  Immeasurable 

n.     That   which    i  •.   infinite;    an    Infinite 

space  or  extent ;  tiie  Infinite  being;  the 
Almighty.  Infinitely,  in'ti  nit .  li,  adv. 
iii  an  Infinite  manner.     Inflnlteness, 

in  ti  mt  nrs,  n.    The  state  of  being  Infinite, 

llllilllteslllial,  in'tin  i-te.s'  i  inal,  a. 
[Fr,  iiijiiiiti'simal.]  infinitely  or  Indefin- 
itely small;  less  than  any  assignable  quan- 
tity. ".  MiotA.  an  infinitely  email  quantity, 
or  one  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. — 
Inliiilteslniall  \ .  in'fin-i-tes"i  inal  h, 
<utr.  To  an  infinitesimal  extent  or  in  an 
infinitesimal  degree.— Infinitive,  in  fln'i- 
tiv,  a.  [L.  infinitivus,  unlimited,  Indefin- 
ite.] Not  limiting  or  restricting:  a  gram- 
matical term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a 
verb  which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb, 
without  limitation  of  person  or  number.— 
n.  The  infinitive  mood.— Infinitival,  in- 
fin'i-ti-val,  a.  Oram,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  infinitive  mood.  —  Iiifinltlvely,  in- 
fin'i-tiv-li.  adv.  Gram,  in  the  manner  of 
an  infinitive  mood.— Infinitude,  in-fin'i- 
tud,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infi- 
nite; infinite  extent;  infinity;  immensity; 
boundless  number.— Infinity,  in -fin'i-ti, 
n.  [L.  infinitas.]  Unlimited  extent  of 
time,  space,  quantity,  excellence,  energy, 
&c. ;  boundlessness ;  endless  or  indefinite 
number. 

I  ii  linn,  in-ferm',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
firm;  L.  infirmus,  not  strong,  weak,  feeble.] 
Not  firm  or  sound;  weak  as  regards  the 
body;  feeble;  not  steadfast;  irresolute;  not 
solid  or  stable.— Infirmary,  in-fer'ma-ri, 
n.  A  place  where  the  infirm  or  sick,  or 
those  suffering  from  accidents,  are  lodged 
and  nursed,  or  have  their  ailments  at- 
tended to.  —  Infirmity,  in-fer'mi-ti,  n. 
[L.  infirmitas.]  The  state  of  being  infirm; 
an  unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body; 
a  disease ;  a  malady ;  an  ailment,  weak- 
ness, failing,  defect,  foible.— Infirmly, 
in-ferm'li,  adv.  In  an  infirm  manner. — 
Infir mness,  in-ferin'nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  infirm. 

Infix,  in-fiks',  v.t.  [L.  infigo,  infixum — in, 
in,  into,  and  figo,  to  fix.]  To  fix  or  fasten 
in;  to  cause  to  remain  or  adhere,  as  in  the 
mind;  to  implant  or  fix,  as  principles, 
thoughts,  &c. — n.  A  part  of  a  word  similar 
to  a  prefix  or  suffix,  but  inserted  in  the 
body  of  a  word. 

Inflame,  in-flam',  v.t.— inflamed,  inflaming. 
[L.  infiammo—in,  and  flammo,  to  inflame, 
from  flamma,  flame.  Flame.]  To  set  on 
fire;  to  kindle;  to  redden  or  make  fiery  (the 
eyes,  the  face) ;  to  excite  or  increase,  as 
passion  or  appetite;  to  enkindle  into  violent 
action;  to  enrage  or  exasperate;  med.  to 
make  morbidly  red  and  swollen.— v.i.  To 
take  fire;  to  grow  angry;  to  grow  hot  and 
painful.— Inflamer,  ln-fla'mer,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  inflames.— Inflamma- 
bility, Inflammableness,  in-flam'a- 
bil"i-ti,  in-flam'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inflammable.— Inflam- 
mable, in-flam'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
set  on  fire:  easily  kindled;  combustible. — 
Inflammably,  in-flam'a-bli,  adv.  In  an 
inflammable  manner. — Inflammation, 
in-fla-ma'shon,  n.  [L.  inflammatio.]  The 
act  of  inflaming;  med.  a  redness  and  swelling 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  and  febrile  symptoms.— 
Inflnmmatlve.t  in-flam'a-tiv,  «.  In- 
flammatory.—Inflammatory,  in-flam'a- 
to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  inflame ;  tending  to 
excite  inflammation;  accompanied  with 
great  heat  and  excitement  of  arterial  ac- 
tion; tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity, 
or  the  like. 

Inflate,  in-flat',  v.t.  —  inflated,  inflating. 
[L.  inflo,  inflatum — in,  into,  andflo,  to  blow. 
Flatulent.]  To  swell  or  distend  by  in- 
jecting air;  to  puff  up;  to  elate,  as  with 


abort  tin    i,  ;,i  \;, 
value  at  i  online  to  Bound  couiiih  n  ial  pi  In 
{inflated  priot         I  nlliiliibli-     In 
tia  i.i  ii.  •-      «  npable  ol    b(  lug  InflaU  d 
Inflated,  in  tin  t,  d,  p  aid  a 
with  air;  puii"  'i  up;  turgid;  tumid,  bom- 
bastic (an  inflated  i.tjl.-  ol   writing),     In- 
flation, m  ii. i    hon,  /'     1 1.  infl 
tionit.  I    The  act  oi  Inflat  ihk,  I  < 

Inflationist  In  fla'shon- 
ist,  r.    One  w]  n   unnatural  or 

undue  •  cpani  Ion  oi  pi  luflutmt.  In- 

tla'tus,   n.    [L.,   from   inflo,   inflatum.]    A 

blowing  0Z  breathing  In;    inspiration. 

Inflect,  ln-flekt',  v.t,  [L  Infleeto  in,  In- 
teni ,  and  fieoto,  to  bend      E  i.i  \  |    To 

bend;  to  turn  from  a  direol    line  01   I 

to  modulate   (the  voice),   gram.,  tO  gO  OTI  i 

the  Infleotioni  of;  to  decline  or  cony. 

—  Inflected,  In  fiek/ted,  p.  sod  a     tit  nt 

or  turned  from  si  direct  line  or  00U1 
inflected  ray  of  liglil);  bot.  bent  or  curved  in 
wards;  gram,  baring  inflections.    Infleo 
lion,  inflexion,  in  flek'shon,  n     [L.  (n- 

flexio,  inflexion is.\    The  act  of  inflecting, 

or  the  state  of  being  inflected;  modulation 
or  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice;  optics,  di  llee 
tion  or  diffraction;  gram,  the  variation  of 
nouns,  &c,  by  declension,  and  of  verbs  by 

conjugation.— Inflectional,  In-flek'ahon- 

al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  inflection. 
—Inflective,  in-flek'tiv,  a.     Having  the 

power  of  inflecting.— Illflexed,  in-fiekst', 
a.  [L.  inflexus,  pp.  of  infleeto.]  Curved; 
bent. — Inflexed  leaf,  bot.  a  leaf  curved  or 
bent  upwards  and  inwards  at  the  apex. — 
Inflexibility,  in-flek'si-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inflexible.— Inflexible, 
in-flex'si-bl,  a.  [L.  inflexibilis,  that  cannot 
be  bent.]  Incapable  of  being  bent;  firm  in 
purpose;  not  to  be  prevailed  on;  incapable 
of  being  turned  from  a  purpose;  inexorable; 
unalterable.— Inflexibleness,  in-flek'si- 
bl-nes,  n.  Inflexibility.— Inflexibly,  in- 
flek'si-bli,  adv.  In  an  inflexible  manner; 
firmly;  inexorably. 

Inflict,  in-flikt',  v.t.  [L.  infligo,  inflictum— 
in,  upon,  and  fligo,  to  strike,  as  in  afflict, 
conflict.]  To  cause  to  bear  or  suffer  from; 
to  cause  to  feel  or  experience;  to  impose 
(pain,  disgrace,  punishment).— Inllieter, 
in-flik'ter,  n.  One  who  inflicts.— Inflic- 
tion, in-flik'shon,  n.  [L.  inflictio,  inflic- 
tionis.]  The  act  of  inflicting  or  imposing; 
that  which  is  inflicted.— Inflictive,  in- 
flik'tiv,  a.    Tending  to  inflict. 

Inflorescence,  in-flo-res'ens,  n.  [From  L. 
inflorescens,  ppr.  of  inflorexco,  to  begin  to 
blossom— in,  intens.,  and  floresco,  to  begin 
to  blossom.  Flourish.]  A  flowering;  the 
unfolding  of  blossoms;  bot.  a  mode  of 
flowering  or  the  manner  in  which  blossoms 
are  arranged  and  supported  on  their  foot- 
stalks or  peduncles. 

Inflow,  in'flo,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  or 
into;  that  which  flows  in;  influx. 

Influence,  in'flu-ens,  n.  [Fr.  influence, 
from  L.  influens,  influentis,  ppr.  of  influo,  to 
flow  in— in,  in,  fluo,  to  flow.  FLUENT.]  A 
flowing  in,  into,  or  upon;  a  supposed  power 
proceeding  from  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
operating  on  the  affairs  of  men;  agency  or 
power  serving  to  affect,  modify,  or  sway 
in  some  way;  ability  or  power  sufficient  to 
produce  some  effect;  sway;  effect;  power  or 
authority  arising  from  elevated  station, 
wealth,  and  the  like;  acknowledged  as- 
cendency with  people  in  power. — v.t. — in- 
fluenced, influencing.  To  exercise  influence 
on;  to  modify  or  affect  in  some  way;  to  act 
on;  to  bias;  to  sway. — Influence!*,  in'flii- 
ens-er,  n.   One  who  or  that  which  influences. 

—  Influent,  in'flu-ent,  a.  [L.  influens, 
influentis.]  Flowing  in.  —  Influential, 
in-flu-en'shal,  a.  Exerting  influence,  physi- 
cal or  other;  possessing  power  or  influence. 

—  Influent ially,  in-flu-en'shaHi,  adv. 
In  an  influential  manner. 

Influenza,  in-flu-en'za,  n.  \JLt.  influenza, 
lit.  influence.  Influence.]  An  epidemic 
catarrh  or  cold  of  an  aggravated  kind. 

Influx,  in'fluks,  n.  [L.  ivfluxus,  a  flowing 
in,  from  influo.  Influence.]  The  act  of 
flowing  in;  infusion;  inflow;  a  coming  in; 
introduction;  importation  in  abundance  (an 
influx  of  money);  the  point  at  which  one 


ch,  ch&m;     ck,  So.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job:     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 


INFOLD 

Ft  ream  runs  into  another  or  into  the  sea.— 
I ii II ii \ ion,  Lo-fluk'sbon,  n.  |L.  injluxio, 
nijlu.i  fonts. )  Infusion;  intromission. — lu- 
ll u  \  i  \  r,  inrJuk'siv,  a.  Having  a  tendency 
to  flow  in. 

Infold,  in-fold',  v.t.  To  fold  in;  to  wrap 
up  or  inwrap;  to  clasp  with  the  arms;  to 
embrace. 

Inform,  in-fonn',  v.t.  [Fr.  informer,  to 
apprise,  L.  informo,  to  shape,  to  describe 
— in,  intens.,  and  for  mo,  to  form,  from 
forma,  forin.l  To  give  form  or  shape  to; 
to  inspire  and  give  life  to;  to  actuate  with 
vitality;  to  animate;  to  communicate  know- 
ledge to;  to  instruct,  to  tell,  acquaint, 
apprise  (to  inform  a  person  of  something). 
— v.i.  To  give  information.  —  To  inform 
against  to  communicate  facts  by  way  of 
accusation  against.— Informant,  in-for'- 
mant,  n.  One  who  informs;  an  informer. 
—Information,  in-for-ma'shon,  n.  [L, 
injormatio.]  The  act  of  informing;  news 
or  intelligence  communicated  by  word  or 
writing ;  intelligence ;  knowledge  derived 
from  reading  or  instruction,  or  gathered  in 
any  way;  a  statement  of  facts  laid  before  a 
court  of  justice.— Informatory,  Infor- 
mative, in-for'ma-to-ri,  in-for'ma-tiv,  a. 
Affording  knowledge  or  information;  in- 
structive.—Informer,  in-for'mer,  n.  One 
who  informs;  an  accomplice  who  in  order 
to  escape  punishment  gives  evidence  against 
another  or  others;  one  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  informing  fgainst  others. 

informal,  in-for'raal,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  formal.]  Not  in  the  regular  or  usual 
form;  not  in  accordance  with  official,  con- 
ventional, or  customary  forms;  without 
ceremony.— Informality,  in-for-mal'i-ti, 
n.  The  state  of  being  informal;  want  of 
formality.  —  Informally,  in-for'mal-li, 
adv.    In  an  informal  manner. 

Infra-axillary,  in-fra-ak'sil-la-ri,  a.  [L. 
infra,  beneath,  and  axilla,  axil.]  Bot.  situ- 
ated beneath   the  axil.  —  Infracostal, 

in-fra-kos'tal,  a.  [L.  infra,  and  costa,  rib.] 
Anat.  situated  beneath  the  ribs. 

Infraction,  in-frak'shon,  n.  [L.  infractio, 
infractionis,  a  breaking  in  pieces,  from  in- 
fringo,  imfractum.  Infringe.]  The  act 
of  infringing;  breach;  violation;  infringe- 
ment. 

Infralapsarian,  in'fra-lap-sa"ri-an,  a. 
and  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  sect  holding 
that  God's  election  or  predestination  of 
some  was  consequent  on  his  prescience  of 
the  fall,  and  contemplated  man  as  already 
fallen.  Modifications  are  sublapsarian, 
snpralapsarian. 

Infra-maxillary,  in-fra-mak'sil-la-ri,  a. 
[L.  infra,  beneath,  and  maxilla,  a  jaw.] 
Anat.  situated  under  the  jaw;  belonging  to 
the  lower  jaw.  —  Infra-mundane,  in- 
fra-mun'dan,  a.  [L.  infra,  and  mundus, 
the  world.]  Lying  or  being  beneath  the 
world. 

Infranchlse,  in-fran'chlz,  v.t.  Same  as 
Enfranchise. 

Infrangible,  in-fran'ji-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  frangible.]  Not  capable  of  being 
broken;  not  to  be  violated  or  infringed.— 
Infranglbility.Infrangiblcness.in- 
fran'ji-bil"i-ti,  in-fran'ji-bl-nes,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  infrangible. 

Infra-orbital,  Infra-orbitary,  in-fra- 
or'bi-tal,  in-fra-or'bi-ta-ri,  a.  [Prefix  infra, 
and  orbit.]  Anat.  situated  below  the  orbit. 
—Infra-scapular,  in-fra-skap'u-ler,  a. 
[Prefix  infra,  and  scapula.]  Anat.  below  or 
beneath  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

Infrequent,  in-fre'kwent,  a.  [L.  infre- 
quens—in,  not,  enidfrequens,  frequent.]  Not 
frequent;  seldom  happening  or  occurring; 
unfrequert;  rare.  —  Infrequence,  In- 
frequency,  in-fre'kwens,  in-fre'kwen-si, 
n.  State  of  being  infrequent.  —  Infre- 
quently, in-fre'kwent-li,  adv.  Not  fre- 
quently; seldom;  rarely. 

Infringe,  in-frinj',  v.t.— infringed,  infring- 
ing. [L.  infringo—in,  intens.,  and  frango, 
to  break.  Fraction.]  To  break,  as  laws 
or  contracts;  to  violate;  to  contravene;  to 
impair  or  encroach  on. — v.i.  To  encroach: 
followed  by  on  or  upon.— Infringement, 
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in  tiiiij'mcnt,  »  Art  of  Infringing  or  vio- 
lating. Infrlliui  r,  in  frin'jcr,  n.  One 
who  infringes;  a  violator. 

I n in l.i  in'ffi-la,  7i.  [L. |  A  sort  of  head- 
lines worn  by  ancient  ltoman  priests,  &c; 
a  pendant  to  a  bishop'a  mitre. 

Infinite,  Iiifiiinate,  in-ffim',  iu'fu-mat, 
v.t.  [L.  infumo.  infumatmn— in,  in,  and 
fumus,  smoke.    Fume. J    To  dry  in  smoke. 

Infundibular,  IiifiindilMilate,  In- 
finidibiil  Uorm,  in-fun-dib'Q-ler,  in-fun- 
dil/ii-lat,  in-fun-dib'u-li-form,  a.  [From 
iiifundibulum,  a  funnel— in,  in,  and  fundo, 
to  pour.  Fuse.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
funnel. 

Infuriate,  in-fu'ri-at,  v.t.— infuriated,  in- 
furiating. [L.L.  infurio,  ivfuriutum  —  L. 
in,  intens.,  and  furia,  rage,  madness.]  To 
render  furious  or  mad;  to  enrage.— a.  En- 
raged; mad;  raging. 

Infn.se,  in-fuz',  v.t.— infused,  infusing.  [Fr. 
infuser,  from  L.  infundo,  infusum,  to  pour 
into — in,  into,  and  fundo,  to  pour.  Fuse.] 
To  pour  in,  as  a  liquid;  to  pour;  to  shed; 
to  instil,  as  principles  or  qualities;  to  in- 
troduce; to  diffuse;  to  steep  in  liquor  with- 
out boiling,  in  order  to  extract  medicinal 
or  other  qualities.— Infuser,  in-fu'zer,  n. 
One  who  infuses.— Iufusibility,  in-fu'- 
zi-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capability  of  being  in- 
fused.—Infusible,  in-fu'zi-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  infused.— Infusion,  in-fu'zhou, 
n.  The  act  or  process  of  infusing;  that 
which  is  infused  or  instilled ;  liquor  obtained 
by  infusing  or  steeping.— Infusive,  in-fu'- 
siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  infusion.— 
Infusoria,  in-fu-so'ri-a,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A 
classof  minute,  mostly  microscopic,  animals, 
so  named  from  being  frequently  developed 
in  organic  infusions.  —  Infusorial,  In- 
fusory,  in-fu-so'ri-al,  in-fu'so-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Infusoria;  composed  of  or 
containing  Infusoria.  —  Infusorian,  in- 
f u-so'ri-an,  n.    One  of  the  Infusoria. 

Infusible,  in-fu'zi-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  fusible.]  Not  fusible;  incapable  of 
fusion.—  Infusibillty,  in-fu^i-bil'l-ti,  n. 
Absence  of  fusibility. 

Ingathering,  in'gaTH-er-ing,  n.  The  act 
of  gathering  in;  the  collecting  and  securing 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  harvest. 

Ingeminate,  in-jem'i-nat,  v.t.  [L.  inge- 
mino,  ingeminatum — in,  intens.,  and  gemino, 
to  double.  Geminate.]  To  double  or 
repeat.— a.  Redoubled;  repeated.— Ingem- 
Inatlon,  in-jem'i-na"shon,  n.  Repetition; 
reduplication. 

Ingender,  in-jen'der,  v.t.  Same  as  En- 
gender. 

1 11  nc  11  crate,  in-jen'er-at,  v.t.  [L.  ingenero, 
ingeneratum—in,  and  genero,  to  generate.] 
To  generate  or  produce  within. — a.  Gener- 
ated within;  inborn;  innate;  inbred.— In- 
geiicration,  in-jen'er-a'/shon,  n.  The 
act  of  ingenerating  or  producing  within. 

Ingenious,  in-je'ni-us,  a.  [L.  ingeniosus, 
able,  ingenious,  from  ingenium,  ability, 
cleverness— in,  in,  and  root  gen,  to  beget. 
Genus.  Possessed  of  cleverness  or  abilityt; 
having  the  faculty  of  invention;  skilful  or 
prompt  to  invent;  apt  in  contriving  or 
forming  new  combinations  of  ideas;  con- 
trived with  ingenuity;  of  curious  design, 
structure,  or  mechanism ;  witty  or  well, 
conceived  (an  ingenious  compliment). — In- 
geniously, in-je'ni-us-li,  adv.  In  an  in- 
genious manner.— Ingeniousness,  in-je'- 
ni-us-nes,  n.  Ingenuity.  —  Ingenuity, 
in-jen-u'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  inge'nuite,  L.  ingenuitas, 
from  ingenuus.  Ingenuous.]  Ingenuous- 
ness!; the  quality  or  power  of  being  ingeni- 
ous; ready  invention;  skill  in  contrivance. 
[In  form,  though  not  in  meaning,  this  word 
belongs  to  the  next  entry.] 

Ingenuous,  in-jen'u-us,  a.  [L.  ingenuus, 
inborn,  freeborn,  ingenuous— in,  and  root 
gen,  to  produce.  Genus.]  Honourable, 
noble,  or  generous^;  open,  frank,  or  candid; 
free  from  reserve,  disguise,  equivocation, 
or  dissimulation;  of  persons  or  things. — 
Ingenuously,  in-jen'Q-us-li,  adv.  In  an 
ingenuous  manner;  openly;  candidly. — 
Ingenuousness,  in-jen'u-us-nes,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  ingenuous; 
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openness  of  heart;  frankness.    Ingenue, 

an  /ha  im,  it.  An  ingenuous,  artless,  naive 
girl  or  young  woman:  used  often  of  female 
parts  in  plays;  also,  an  actress  who  playa 
such  parts. 

Ingest,  in-jest',  v.t.  [L.  iugrro,  ingeatiun 
in,  into,  and  giro,  to  bear.  Gesture.]  To 
throw  into  the  stomach.  — Ingestion,  in 
jest'shon,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  Into  the 
stomach.— IngCSta,  injes'ta  n.  pi.  [Lit. 
things  carried  in.  Ingest.]  Substances 
absorbed  by  an  organism,  or  entering  the 
alimentary  canal;  things  taken  into  the 
mind. 

Inglorious,  in-glo-ri-us,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  glorious;  L.  inglorius.]  Not  gloi 
without  renown;  obscure;  bringing  clis- 
grace  rather  than  glory;  disgraceful;  igno- 
minious. —  I  ngloriously,  in-glo  h-uh  li, 
adv.  In  an  inglorious  manner.— lugloi'i- 
ousness,  in-glo'ri-us-nes,  n. 

Ingluvles,  in-glQ'vi-ez,  n.  [L.]  Zool.  the 
crop,  craw,  or  gorge  of  birds;  the  stomach 
or  paunch  of  ruminant  animals.— Iiigln. 
Vial,  in-glu'vi-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ingluvies. 

Ingoing,  in'go-ing,  n.  The  act  of  entering; 
entrance.— a.  Going  in;  entering,  as  on  an 
office. 

Ingorge,  in-gorj',  v.t.    To  engorge. 

Ingot,  in'got,  n.  [From  in,  and  A  Sax. 
gedtan,  D.  gieten,  to  pour;  originally  mean- 
ing a  mass  of  molten  metal.  Gush.]  A 
mass  or  wedge  of  gold  or  silver  cast  in  a 
mould;  a  mass  of  unwrought  metal. 

Ingraft,  in-graft',  v.t.  [In  and  graft.]  To 
graft;  to  attach  by  grafting;  hence,  to  in- 
sert; to  introduce;  to  set  or  fix  deeply  and 
firmly.— Ingrafter,  in-graf'ter,  n.  One 
who  ingrafts. —Ingraft ment,  in-graft'- 
ment,  n.    The  act  of  ingrafting. 

Ingrail,  in-gral',  v.t.    To  engrail. 

Ingrain,  in-grau',  v.t.    To  engrain. 

Ingrate,  in'grat,  n.  [Fr.  ingrat,  from  L. 
ingratus,  ungrateful— in,  not,  and  gratus, 
grateful.]    An  ungrateful  person. 

Ingratiate,  in-gra'shi-at,  v.t. — ingratiated, 
ingratiating.  [L.  in,  into,  and  grati/i, 
favour.  Grace.]  To  introduce  or  com- 
mend to  another's  good-will,  confidence,  or 
kindness :  always  reft. 

Ingratitude,  in-grat'i-tud,  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  gratitude.]  Want  of  gratitude; 
insensibility  to  favours,  and  want  of  a  dis- 
position to  repay  them;  unthankfulness. 

Illgrave.t  in-grav',  v.t.    To  engrave. 

Ingredient,  in-gre'di-ent,  n.  [L.  ingrt- 
diens,  ingredientis,  ppr.  of  ingredior,  to  go 
in—  in,  into,  and  gradior,  to  go.  Grape.] 
That  which  enters  into  a  compound  or  is  a 
component  part  of  any  compound  or  mix- 
ture; an  element,  component,  orconstituent. 

Ingress,  in'gres,  n.  [L.  ingressus,  a  going 
into,  from  ingredior.  Ingredient.]  En- 
trance; astron.  the  entrance  of  the  moon 
into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses, 
the  sun's  entrance  into  a  sign,  &c;  power 
or  liberty  of  entrance;  means  of  entering. — 
v.i.  (in-gres').  To  go  in  or  enter. — Ingres* 
sion,  in-gresh'on,  n.  [L.  ingressio.]  The 
act  of  entering;  entrance. 

Ingross,  in-gros',  v.i.    Same  as  Engross. 

Inguinal,  in'gwi-nal,  a.  [L.  inguinalis, 
from  inguen,  inguinis,  the  groin.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  groin. 

Ingulf,  in-gulf,  v.t.  To  swallow  up  in  or 
as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  to  overwhelm  by 
swallowing.—  In gulfmeiit,  in-gulf 'ment, 
n .    The  act  of  ingulfing. 

Ingurgitate,  in-ger'ji-tat,  v.t.  — ingurgi- 
tated, ingurgitating.  [L.  ingurgito,  ingur- 
gitatum,  to  gorge — in,  into,  and  gurges,  a 
gulf.  Gorge.]  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in 
great  quantity. — v.i.  To  drink  largely;  to 
swill.—  Ingurgitation,  in-ger'ji-ta"shon, 
n.    The  act  of  ingurgitating. 

Inhabit,  in-hab'it,  v.t.  [L.  inhabito—in, 
and  habito,  to  dwell.  Habit.]  To  live  or 
dwell  in;  to  occupy  as  a  place  of  settled 
residence. — v.i.  To  dwell;  to  live;  to  abide. 
—Inhabitable,  in-hab'i-ta-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  inhabited;  habitable.— In babi- 
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.;■■«•»-.  Inhabitancy.  in  bain  tans,  in 
hul)  i  i.ui  si,  n.  The  condition  ol  an  Inhabl 
taut .  habit  anoy.  Inhabitant,  in-hab'i- 
taut,  a,  (L.  inhabitant,  inhabitantit,  ppr, 
ol  tnhabita.]  One  who  inhabits;  one  who 
dwells  or  resides  permanently  in  a  place, 
»*  distinguished  from  an  oooasional  visitor 
Inhabitation,  in  hab'i-ta"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  inhabiting:  anabode,  -  Inhabit  cr, 
in  lint)  i  ler,  n.  One  who  inhabits;  an  in- 
mt  (N.T.). 

Inhale,  in-httl',  v.f.  inhaled,  inhaling.  HL 
inhalo  in,  in,  into,  and  halo,  to  breathe, 
M  in  exhale.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs;  to 
inspire;  to  suck  in.— Inhaler,  in-ha'ler,  n, 
One  who  inhales;  med.  an  apparatus  for 
Inhaling  vapours  and  volatile  substances, 
as  steam  of  hot  water,  vapour  of  ohloro 
form,  iodine,  &c. ;  a  respirator  -  Inhalant, 
Inlinlcnt,  in  ha'lant,  in  ha'lent,  a.  In- 
haling, tabulation,  in-ha-hvshon,  h. 
The  act  Of  inhaling. 

Ilihniicc,  in-lians',  v.t.    Same  as  Enhance. 

Inharmonic,  Inharmonlcal,  in-har- 

mon'ik.  in-liiir  -mon'i-kal,  <r.  Not  harmonic; 
Inharmonious;  discordant. — Inhnrmoiii- 
ohs,  in  har-nio'iii-us,  a.  Not  harmonious; 
dis.'ordant.  —  I iiliariiion iously,  in-hiir- 
nio  ni-ua  li,  adv.  In  an  inharmonious  man- 
ner. —  Iiiharnioiiiousness,  Inhar- 
niony,  in-har-mo'ni-us-nes,  in-har'nio-ni, 
n.    \V ant  of  harmony;  discord. 

Inhere,  In-heV,  v.i. — inhered,  inhering.  [L. 
inluerto.  inhassum—in.  and  hcereo,  to  stick, 
as  in  adhere,  cohere,  hesitate.]  To  exist  or 
be  fixed  in;  to  belong,  as  attributes  or  quali- 
to  a  subject;  to  be  innate.— Inhe- 
rence, Inherency,  in-he'rens,  in-he'- 
ren-si.  n.  The  state  of  inhering;  existence 
in  something.— Inherent,  in-he'rent,  a. 
[L.  mhojrtns,  inhcerentis,  ppr.  of  inhasreo.) 
Inhering;  inseparable;  naturally  pertaining; 
inborn;  innate.— Inherently,  in-he'rent- 
li,  adv.  In  an  inherent  manner. — Inhe- 
sion, in-he'zhon,  n.  [L.  ijihasio.]  Inhe- 
rence. 

I  n  Iter  It,  in-her'it,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enheriter,  L. 
inh'Tirdito,  to  inherit,  from  hceres,  hcertdis, 
an  heir.  Heir.]  To  receive  or  obtain  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor;  to  take  by  being 
the  heir;  to  receive  from  a  progenitor  as 
part  of  one's  nature;  to  come  into  possession 
of;  to  hold  as  belonging  to  one's  lot. — 
v.i.  To  take  an  inheritance;  to  take  the 
position  of  heir  or  heirs.— Inherit  abil- 
ity, in-her'i-ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inheritable.— Inheritable,  in-her'- 
i-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  inherited;  ca- 
pable of  being  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child.— Inheritably,  in-her'i-ta-bli,  adv. 
By  inheritance.— Inheritance,  in-ber'i- 
tans,  n.  That  which  is  or  may  be  iuherited; 
an  estate  derived  or  to  be  derived  from  an 
ancestor  to  his  heir;  a  possession  received 
by  gift  or  without  purchase.— Inheritor, 
in-her'i-ter,  n.  One  who  inherits  or  may 
inherit;  an  heir.— Inheritress,  Inher- 
itrix, in-her'it-res,  in-her'it-riks,  n.  An 
heiress. 

Inhesion,  in-he'zhon,  n.   Under  Inhere. 

Inhibit,  in-hib'it,  v.t.  [L.  inhibeo,  inhib- 
itum,  to  restrain— in,  in,  and  habeo,  to  have. 
Habit.]  To  restrain  by  command  or  in- 
terdict; to  hinder;  to  forbid,  prohibit,  or 
interdict.— Inhlbiter,  in-hib'i-ter,  n.  One 
who  inhibits.— Inhibition,  in-hi-bish'on, 
n.  [L.  inhibitio.]  The  act  of  inhibiting; 
prohibition;  a  legal  writ  inhibiting  a  judge 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  cause.— In- 
hibitory, in-hib'i-to-ri,  a.  Conveying  an 
inhibition;  prohibitory. 

Inhospitable,  in-hos'pi-ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  hospitable.]  Not  hospitable; 
wanting  in  hospitality;  hence,  affording  no 
subsistence  or  shelter  to  strangers  (inhos- 
pitable shores).— Inhospitality,  Inhos- 
pitableness,  in-hos'pi-tal"i-ti,  in-hos'pi- 
ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inhospi- 
*  r  Inhospitably,  in-hos'pi-ta-bli, 
adv.    In  an  inhospitable  manner. 

Inhuman,  in-hii'man,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  human;  L.  inhximanus.]  Destitute  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belong 
to  human  beings;  cruel;  barbarous:  savage; 
unfeeling.— Inhumanity,  in-hu-man'i-ti, 


n.    1 1  .  lnhumaniUu  I    Thi  I  being 

Inhuman.       Inhumanly.  In  hQ  man  u, 

(iilr.     In  an  inhuman  in. mm  i 
Inhume     in  hum',    rt       |  nh  mm  il.    iiihuiu 
ill<j.     |  Fr     initiator,    I,,   iiihiiini',  iitliiiiiuil  urn 

m>  in(  and  Aumas,  the  ground,  lit  miu.i| 
To  uepoall  in  tin-  cai Hi;  bo  bun .  to  >m<  ■ 
(a dead  body).     Inhumation,  In-hu-ma'- 

shou,  ii.     Tlie  act  of  burying;  interment. 
I  nia.  in'i-a,  n.    A  cetaceous  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  dolphin  family,  frequenting  the 
tributaries  of  the  river  Amazon. 
luial      Under  Inios. 
Inimical,  in-im'ikal,  a.    |i,  tnimicut    iii, 
not,  and  amicus,  friendly.  Amica  BLB.1  Un- 
friendly; hostile;  advursu;   hurtful  [inimi 
oal  to  commerce).-  Illllllicallty,  iu-im'i- 
kal"i  ti,  n.     Tlie  State  of  being  inimical.— 
Illillllcally,  in-im'i  kal-li,  adv.    In  an  in- 
imical manner. 

Inimitable,  in-im'i-ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  iniitable]  Incapable  of  being  imi- 
tated or  copied;  surpassing  imitation. — 
Inimitabillly,  Inimlfnblcncss,  In- 
im'i-ta-bil"i-ti,  in-im'i-ta-bl-nes,  n.  The 
(luality  of  being  inimitable.  —  Inimi- 
tably, in-im'i-ta-bli,  adv.  In  an  inimi- 
table manner. 

lllloil,  in'i  on,  n.  [Gr.  inion,  the  nape.] 
Amtt.  the  ridge  of  the  occiput;  the  nape. 
— Illial,  in'i-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  inion. 
Iniquity,  in  ik'wi-ti,  n.  [L.  iniquitas,  from 
iniquus,  unequal,  from  in,  not,  and  cequus, 
equal.  Equal.)  Want  of  equity;  a  devi- 
ation from  rectitude ;  unrighteousness ;  a 
sin  or  crime;  wickedness;  an  act  of  injus- 
tice.— Iniquitous,  in-ik'wi-tus,  a.  Char- 
acterized by  iniquity;  unjust;  wicked;  un- 
righteous. —  Iniquitously,  in-ik'wi-tus- 
li,  adv.  In  an  iuiquitous  manner. 
Initial,  in-iah'al,  a.  [L.  initialis,  from  ini- 
tium,  beginning,  from  ineo,  initum,  to  go 
in— in,  in,  and  eo,  Hum,  to  go,  present  also 
in  ambition,  exit,  circuit,  issue,  transient, 
&c.  Ambition.]  Placed  at  the  beginning 
(an  initial  letter);  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
beginning;  beginning;  incipient. — n.  The 
first  letter  of  a  word:  a  person's  initials 
are  the  first  letters  in  proper  order  of  the 
words  composing  hisname. — v.t. — initialled, 
initialling.  To  put  one's  initials  on  or  to; 
to  sign  or  mark  by  initials.— Initially, 
in-ish'al-li,  adv.  In  an  initial  manner;  by 
way  of  beginning.— Initiate,  in-ish'i-at, 
v.t. — initiated,  initiating.  [L.  initio,  initi- 
atum,  from  initium.]  To  begin  or  enter 
upon;  to  set  afoot;  to  be  the  first  to  prac- 
tise or  bring  in;  to  guide  or  direct  by  in- 
struction in  rudiments  or  principles;  to  let 
into  secrets;  to  indoctrinate;  to  introduce 
into  a  society  or  organization;  to  admit. — 
a.  Initiated;  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  something.  —  Initiation,  in-ish'i-a"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  initiating. — 
Initiative,  in-ish'i-a-tiv,  a.  Serving  to 
initiate;  initiatory.  —  n.  An  introductory 
act  or  step;  the  first  active  procedure  in 
any  enterprise;  power  of  taking  the  lead 
or  of  originating. —Initiatory,  in-ish'i- 
a-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  initiation  or  intro- 
duction; introductory;  initiating  or  serving 
to  initiate. 

Inject,  in-jekt',  v.t.  [L.  injicio,  injectum— 
in,  into,  and  jacio,  to  throw,  as  in  abject, 
eject,  reject,  &c.  Deject,  Jet.]  To  throw 
in;  to  cast  in  or  into.— Injection,  in-jek'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  injecting;  the  throw- 
ing of  a  liquid  medicine  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body  by  a  syringe  or  pipe;  that  which 
is  injected. — Injection  pipe,  a  pipe  through 
which  water  is  injected  into  the  condenser 
of  a  steam-engine,  to  condense  the  steam. — 
Injector,  in-jek'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  injects;  an  apparatus  for  supplying 
the  boilers  of  steam-engines  with  water. 
Injudicial,  iu-ju-dish'al,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judicial.]  Not  judicial;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law. 
In  judicious,  in-ju-dish'us,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judicious.]  Not  judicious;  acting 
without  judgment;  not  according  to  sound 
judgment  or  discretion;  unwise;  indiscreet; 
inconsiderate.  —  Injudiciously,  in-ju- 
dish'us-li,  adv.  In  an  injudicious  manner. 
—In judiciousness,  in-ju-dish'us-nes, n. 


Injunction,    Ln-lungk'ebou,   a.     |i 
fUnotio,  injnmtio ,.  ,  from  injun 

in,  and  iungo,  to  Join     .I<m  tf.]    'i  bi 
•  Joining  or  directing;   that  wb 
•  njoini  d;  ■  command,  order)  pr<  oep! .  law, 
.i  writ  requiring  ■  p<  i  on  to  do  oi  i<  train 
from  doing  cei !  . 

Injure,  in'jijr.  v.i      - ndw  -</,  inju,  |u,   | Fr. 

'".I.    WMUI  U  i     InjW  "ii  i.  In. in  iniii,  i,i, 

injury,   injui  lus,   Injuriou  .   from   in,  Dot, 

and   jus,   /:  JUEl    |     To 

do  bam  or   injury  to;    t pah   tl 

cellenoe,  value,  strength,  I  burl , 

to  damage.— I  n J ure r,  In'Jur-er,  H     One 

who  or  thai  which  injures.  Injurious. 
in-ju'ri-us,  a.  |L.  Injuriua.]  Tending  to 
injure;  hurtful;  harmful;  prejudicial 
Injuriously,  in  ju'ii-us  li,  ado.  Jn  an 
injurious  or  hurtful  manner.  Injur!- 
ousness,  in  ju'ri-us-nes,  u.  The  quality 
of  l>eirig  injurious— Injury,  in'ju-ri,  n. 
1 1,,  injuria,  from  inj7irius.\  The  doing  of 
harm;  harm  or  damage  occasioned;  a  wrong 
or  loss  received;  mischief;  detriment. 

Injustice,  in  jus'tis,  n.  [L.  injustitia—in, 
not,  &nd  just  it  ia,  justice.]  Want  of  justice 
or  equity;  any  violation  of  another's  rights; 
iniquity;  wrong. 

Ink,  ingk,  n.  [O.E.  enke,  inke,  O.Fr.  enque 
(Fr.  encrc),  Pr.  encaut,  from  L.  encaustuw, 
purple  ink  used  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  Gr.  enkaustos,  burned  in— en,  in,  and 
kaio,  to  burn  (whence  caustic,  encaustic, 
calm).]  A  coloured  liquid,  usually  black, 
used  for  writing,  printing,  and  the  like;  a 
pigment,  as  China  or  Indian  ink  (under 
Indian).— v.t.  To  blacken,  colour,  or  daub 
with  ink.— Ink-baa,  Ink-sac,  n.  A  sac 
found  in  some  cuttie-fishes,  containing  a 
black  viscid  fluid  resembling  ink,  by  eject- 
ing which  they  discolour  the  water  and 
escape  from  enemies.— Ink-lisli,  n.  The 
cuttle-fish.  —  I  nk  horn,  ingk 'horn,  n. 
[From  horns  being  formerly  used  for  hold- 
ing ink.]  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink 
on  a  writing  table  or  desk,  or  for  carrying 
it  about  the  person.— Inkincss,  ingk'i- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inky. — 
Inklng-roller,  n.  A  soft  tough  roller 
made  of  glue  and  treacle,  used  by  printers 
to  supply  the  types  with  ink.— Iiiking- 
table,  n.  A  table  on  which  to  spread  the 
ink  and  supply  the  inking-roller.  —  Ink- 
stand, ingk'stand,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding 
ink  and  other  writing  utensils.  —  Ink- 
well, n.  An  ink-bottle  fitted  into  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  a  writing-desk. — Inky,  ingk'i, 
a.  Consisting  of  ink;  containing  ink; 
smeared  with  ink;  resembling  ink;  black. 

Inkle,  ingk'i,  n.  [Formerly  lingle,  then, 
by  loss  of  I,  ingle,  inkle,  from  Fr.  ligneul, 
lignol,  strong  thread  used  by  shoemakers, 
L.  linum,  flax  (whence  linen).]  Formerly, 
a  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted;  afterwards  a 
sort  of  broad  linen  tape. 

Inkling,  ingkling,  n.  [Prefix  in  or  en,  and 
Fr.  clin,  a  wink,  cligner,  to  wink,  L.  clinare, 
to  bend,  as  in  inclinare,  to  incline.]  A  hint 
or  whisper;  an  intimation;  inclination; 
desire.— Inkle,  ingk'i,  v.t.  To  guess;  to 
conjecture.     (Colloq.) 

Inlaid,  in-lad',  pp.  of  inlay. 

Inland,  inland,  a,  [That  is,  in  the  land  or 
interior  as  opposed  to  the  coast.]  Interior; 
remote  from  the  sea;  carried  on  within  a 
country;  domestic,  not  foreign;  confined 
to  a  country;  drawn  and  payable  in  the 
same  country  (an  inland  bill  of  exchange). 
—  adv.  In  or  towards  the  interior  of  a 
country.—  n.  The  interior  part  of  a  country. 
—Inlander,  in'lan-der,  n.  One  who  lives 
in  the  interior  of  a  country.— Inland  Re- 
venue, the  revenue  raised  by  taxes  or  duties 
on  commodities  or  products  made  in  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  custom*<luties  on 
imported  goods. 

Inlay,  in-la',  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  inlaid.  [In 
and  lay.]  To  lay  or  insert  in;  to  ornament 
or  diversify  by  inserting  precious  stones, 
metals,  fine  woods,  ivory,  &c,  in  a  ground- 
work of  some  other  material.— n.  Pieces 
inlaid  and  forming  a  pattern. — Iialayer, 
in-la'er,  n.    One  who  inlays. 

Inlet,  inlet,  n.  [Something  let  in.]  A 
passage  or  opening  by  which  an  inclosed 
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place  may  be  entered;  place  of  ingress; 
entrance;  a  creek  or  narrow  recess  in  a 
shore. 

Inller,  in-li  er,  n.  G«ol.  a  portion  of  one 
formation  lying  In  and  completely  sur- 
rounded by  another  formation:  opposed  to 
outlier. 

1 11  look,  in-lok',  v.t.  To  lock  or  inclose  one 
thing  within  another. 

Inly,  in'li,  adv.  (Adv.  in,  and  suffix  -?//.] 
Internally;  inwardly  in  the  heart;  men- 
tally; secretly. 

In  male,  in'mat,  n.  [In  or  imi,  and  mate.] 
A  person  who  lodges  or  dwells  in  the  same 
house  with  another;  one  of  the  occupants 
of  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  &c. 

■  muesli,  in-mesh'.  v.t.  To  involve  in 
meshes,  as  of  a  net;  to  entangle  or  ensnare. 

Inmost,  in'most,  a.  [A.Sax.  innemest,  a 
double  superlative  of  the  prep,  or  adv.  in, 
altered  erroneously  like  foremost.  Fore- 
most.] Farthest  within;  remotest  from 
the  surface  or  external  part. 

Inn,  in,  n.  [A.Sax.  inn,  a  chamber,  a 
house,  an  inn;  Icel.  inni,  a  house;  from  the 
prep,  in.]  A  house  for  the  lodging  and 
entertainment  of  travellers;  a  college  of 
law  professors  and  students.  —  Inns  of 
Court,  certain  colleges  or  corporate  socie- 
ties in  London,  to  one  of  which  all  barristers 
and  serjeants-at-law  and  all  aspirants  to 
these  dignities  must  belong;  they  are  now 
four,  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn. — Inn- 
keeper, in'ke-per,  n.  The  keeper  of  an 
inn;  a  taverner. 

Innate,  in-nat',  a.  [L.  innatus—in,  in, 
and natus,  born.  Natal.]  Inborn;  belong- 
ing to  the  body  or  mind  by  nature;  natural; 
derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
as  opposed  to  being  derived  from  experi- 
ence (innate  ideas).— Innately,  in-nat'li, 
adv.  In  an  innate  manner.  —  Innate- 
ness,  in-nat'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
innate. 

Inner,  in'er,  a.  [A.  Sax.  inn  era,  compar. 
of  t».]  Interior;  farther  inward  than  some- 
thing else;  internal;  not  outward  (the  inner 
man);  not  obvious;  esoteric. — n.  The 
centre,  or  that  part  of  a  rifle  target  next 
the  bull's-eye;  a  shot  that  strikes  the  cen- 
tre.—Innermost,  in'er-most,  a.  Farthest 
inward. 

Innerve,  in-nerv',  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  in,  and 
nerve.]  To  give  nerve  to;  to  invigorate;  to 
strengthen.  —  Innervation,  in-ner-va'- 
shon,  n.  Act  of  innerving  or  strengthening; 
physiol.  the  properties  or  functions  of  the 
nervous  system;  a  special  activity  in  any 
part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Innings,  in'ingz,  re.  pi.  [Lit.  the  state  of 
being  in;  a  sort  of  verbal  noun.]  Cricket, 
the  time  or  turn  for  using  the  bat,  whether 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  player  or  of  a 
side;  a  turn  or  opportunity  for  acting  in 
other  ways. 

Innocent,  in'no-sent,  a.  [L.  innocens,  inno- 
centis,  harmless— in,  not,  and  nocens,  ppr. 
of  noceo,  to  hurt.  Noxious.]  Not  noxious 
or  hurtful;  innoxious;  free  from  guilt;  not 
having  done  wrong  or  violated  any  law ; 
guiltless;  sinless;  pure;  upright;  free  from 
the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  evil  ac- 
tion.— re.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm;  an 
innocent  person;  a  natural  or  simpleton. 
—Innocently,  in'no-sent-li,  adv.  In  an 
innocent  manner.— Innocence.  Inno- 
cency,  in'no-sens,  in'no-sen-si,  re.  [L.  inno- 
centia.]  The  quality  of  being  innocent; 
harmles3ness ;  freedom  from  crime,  guilt, 
or  sin;  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  par- 
ticular crime. 

Illltocnons,  in-nok'Q-us,  a.  [L.  innocuus 
— in,  not,  and  nocuus,  hurtful,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt.  Innocent.]  Harmless;  produc- 
ing no  ill  effect.— Innocuously,  in-nok'- 
Q-us-li,  adv.  In  an  innocuous  manner. — 
Innociiity,  Innocuousness,  in-no- 
ku'i-ti,  in-nok'u-us-nes,  re. 

Innomlnable,  in-nom'i-na-bl,  a.  [L. 
innominabilis — in,  not,  and  nomen,  aname.] 
Not  to  be  named.  —  Innominate,  in- 
nom'i-nat,    a.    [L.   innominatus.]    Having 


no  name.—  Innominate  bone,  the  bony  mass 
forming  either  side  of  the  pelvis  and  con- 
sisting of  three  bones  that  have  grown 
together. 

Innovate,  in'no-vat,  v.t.l  innovated,  In 
novating.  [L.  innovo,  innovatum,  to  renew 
— in.  Intern.,  and  novus,  new  (whence  novel). 
New.)  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing 
something  new.— v.i.  To  introduce  novel- 
ties; to  make  changes  in  anything  estab- 
lished: with  on  or  in  (to  innovate  on  estab- 
lished customs).— Innovation,  in-no-va'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  innovating;  change 
made  in  established  laws,  customs,  rites, 
and  practices  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing new.— Innovator,  in'no-va-ter,  re. 
One  who  innovates.  —  Innovatloillst, 
in  no-va'shon-ist,  re.  One  who  favours  or 
introduces  innovations.  —  Innovative, 
in'no-va-tiv,  a.  Introducing  or  tending  to 
introduce  innovations. 

Innoxious,  in-nok'sbus,  a.  [L.  innoxius 
— in,  not,  and  noxius,  hurtful.  Noxious.] 
Free  from  mischievous  qualities;  innocent; 
harmless.— Innoxlously,  in-nok'shus-li, 
ad\  1 11  noxiousness,  in-nok'shus-nes, 
n. 

Innuendo,  in-nu-en'do,  re.  [L.  innuendo 
(ablative  of  gerund),  by  giving  a  nod,  innuo, 
to  give  a  nod— in,  and  rereo,  Gr.  neuo,  to 
nod.]  An  oblique  hint;  a  remote  intima- 
tiou ;  an  insinuation.—  Innucnt,  in'nu- 
ent,  a.  [L.  innuens,  innuentis,  ppr.  of 
innuo.]  Conveying  a  hint;  insinuating; 
significant. 

Innumerable,    in-nQ'mer-a-bl,    a.     [L. 

innumerabilis  —  in,  not,  and  numerabilis, 
from  numero,  to  number.]  Incapable  of 
being  enumerated  or  numbered  for  multi- 
tude; hence,  extremely  numerous;  count- 
less. —  Innumerably,  in-nQ'mer-a-bli, 
adv.  Without  number.—  Inn  umeroiis,  j 
in-nu'mer-us,  a.  [L.  innumerus.]  Innu- 
merable. [Mil.]  —  Innumerability, 
Iiinuinerableness,  in-nu'mer-a-bir'i-ti, 
in-nu'mer-a-bl-ues,  re. 

Innutrition,  in-nu-trish'on,  re.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  nutrition.]  Want  of  nutrition 
or  nourishment.— Innutritions,  I  nil  11  - 

trltive,  iu-nu-trish'us,  in-nu'tri-tiv,  a. 
Not  nutritious;  not  nourishing. 

Inobservable,  in-ob-zer'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  observable.]  Incapable  of  being 
seen,  perceived,  or  observed. — Inobser- 
vance, in-ob-zer'vans,  re.  Want  of  obser- 
vance; disobedience.— Inobservant,  in- 
ob-zer'vant,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  obser- 
vant.] Not  taking  notice;  not  quick  or  keen 
in  observation;  heedless;  disobedient.  — 
Inobservantly,  in-ob-zer'vant-li,  adv. 
In  an  inobservant  manner. 

IllObtrusive,  in-ob-tro'siv,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  obtrusive.]  Unobtrusive. — Inob- 
trusively,  in-ob-tro'siv-li,  adv.  Unobtru- 
sively. 

Inoculate,  in-ok'ii-lat,  v.t. — inoculated, 
inoculating.  [L.  inoculo,  inoculatum,  to 
ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one  tree  into  an- 
other—ire, into,  and  oculus,  an  eye  (whence 
ocular).]  To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud;  to 
bud;  med.  to  communicate  a  disease  to  by 
morbid  matter  introduced  into  the  blood, 
especially  that  of  small-pox;  hence,  gener- 
ally, to  infect,  to  contaminate.  —  v.i.  To 
practise  inoculation.  —  Inoculable,  in- 
ok'u-la-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  inoculated, 
or  of  being  communicated  by  inoculation. — 
Inoculation,  in-ok/u-la"shon,  re.  The 
act  or  practice  of  inoculating;  communica- 
tion of  a  disease  by  contagious  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  blood;  especially  artificial 
communication  of  small-pox  formerly  em- 
ployed instead  of  vaccination.— Inocula- 
tor,  in-ok'u-la-ter,  re.    One  who  inoculates. 

Inodorous,  in-o'der-us,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  odorous.]  Wanting  scent;  having  no 
smell.— lnodorousness,  in-6'der-us-nes, 
re. 

Inoffensive,  in-of-fen'siv,  a.  [Prefix  ire, 
and  offensive.]  Giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation; harmless;  doing  no  injury  or 
mischief.— Inoffensively,  in-of-fen'siv- 
li,  adv.  In  an  inoffensive  manner. — In- 
offensive, in-of-fen'siv-nes,  n. 


Inolllelal,  in-of -fish'al,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  official.]  Not  official;  not  proceeding 
from  the  proper  officer;  not  done  in  an 
official  character.  —  Inolllelally,  In-of. 
fish'al-li,  adv.     In  an  inofficial  manner. 

Inoperative,   in-op'e-ra-tiv,   o.    [Prefli 

in,   not,   and   operative.]     Not   operative 
producing  no  effect. 

Inopereular,  in-G-per'ku-ler,  w.  |L.  i„ 
not,  and  operculum,  a  lid.]  Having  uo 
operculum. 

Inopportune,  in-op'por-tiin,  a.    [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  opportune;  L.  inopportunut.] 
Not  opportune;    inconvenient;    unsea 
able.-  Inopportunely,  in-op'por-tfln  li, 
adv.     In  an  inopportune  manner. 

Inordinate,  in-or'di-nat,  a.  [L.  inordina 
tus—in,  not,  and  ordinatux,  well-ord 
Order,.]  Excessive;  immoderate;  not 
limited  by  rules  prescribed  or  to  usual 
bounds.  —Inordinary,  Inoi  uliinle- 
ness,  in-or'di-na-si,  in-or'di-nat-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  inordinate 
-Inordinately,  in-or'di-nat-li.  adv.  In 
an  inordinate  manner;  excessively. 

Inorganic,  in-or-gan'ik,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  organic]  Having  no  organs;  devoid 
of  an  organized  structure,  or  the  structure 
of  a  living  being;  pertaining  to  or  embrac- 
ing the  department  of  unorganized  sub- 
stances (inorganic  chemistry).— In organ  - 
leal,  in-or-gan'i-kal,  a.  Inorganic— In- 
organically, in-or-gan'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
an  inorganic  manner;  without  organs  or 
organization.  —  Inorganizalioii,  in-or'- 
gan-i-za"shon,  re.  The  state  of  being  in- 
organized.—  Inorganized,  in-or'gan-lzd, 
a.    Void  of  organs;  unorganized. 

Inosculate,  in-os'ku-lat,  v.i.— inosculated, 
inosculating.  [L.  ire,  and  osculor,  osculatus, 
to  kiss.  Osculation.]  To  unite  by  ap- 
position or  contact,  as  arteries,  nerves, 
geometrical  curves,  &c;  to  anastomose;  to 
run  into  one  another. — v.t.  —inosculated, 
inosculating.  To  cause  to  unite  in  this 
way.  —Inosculation,  in-os'ku-la"shon, 
7i.  The  act  of  inosculating;  a  point  where 
vessels  are  inosculated;  anastomosis. 

Inosite,  I'no-sit,  re.  Gr.  is,  inos,  strength, 
nerve.]  A  saccharine  substance  found  in 
the  human  body  and  also  in  plants. 

In-patient,  re.  A  patient  who  is  lodged 
and  fed  as  well  as  treated  in  a  hospital 
or  infirmary. 

Inquest,  in'kwest,  re.  [O.Fr.  enquesis,  from 
L.  inquiro,  to  seek  after.  Inquire.]  The 
act  of  inquiring;  inquiry;  search;  quest; 
law,  a  judicial  inquiry,  especially  an  in- 
quiry held  before  a  jury;  the  jury  itself.— 
Coroner's  inquest,  an  inquest  held  by  a 
coroner  on  the  bodies  of  such  as  either 
die,  or  are  supposed  to  die,  a  violent 
death. 

Inquietude,  in-kwi'e-tud,  re.  [L.  inquie- 
tudo — ire,  not,  and  quietudo,  quietude] 
Want  of  quiet;  restlessness;  uneasiness, 
either  of  body  or  mind. 

Inquire,  in-kwir',  v.i. — inquired,  inquiring. 
[L.  inquiro,  to  seek  after— ire,  into,  and 
quozro,  to  seek.  Query,  Quest.]  To  ask 
a  question  or  questions;  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation by  asking  questions;  to  seek  for 
truth  by  argument  or  the  discussion  of 
questions,  or  by  investigation  (to  inquire 
of  a  person,  after,  concerning,  into,  &c,  a 
thing).— v.t.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  by  ask- 
ing (to  inquire  the  way  of  a  person).— In- 
quirer, in-kwT'rer,  re.  One  who  inquires; 
an  investigator.— Inquiringly,  in-kw!'- 
ring-li,  adv.  In  an  inquiring  manner;  by 
way  of  inquiry.— Inquiry,  in-kwi'ri,  n. 
[From  inquire,  like  expiry  from  expire.] 
The  act  of  inquiring;  a  question  or  inter- 
rogation; search  for  information  or  know- 
ledge; research;  investigation. 

Inquisition,  in-kwi-zish'on,  re.    [L.inqui- 

sitio,inquisitionis,frominquiro,inquisituni, 
to  seek  after.  Inquire.]  The  act  of  in- 
quiring; inquiry;  investigation;  a  judicial 
inquiry;  an  inquest;  in  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a 
court  or  tribunal  established  for  the  ex- 
amination and  punishment  of  heretics, 
and  which  formerly  in  some  countries  was 
the  means  of  great  cruelties  being  perpe- 
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listed    inquisitional.  Inquisition* 

arv  In-kwl-iish'on-al,  In-kwl-tish'on-a-ri, 
,i  "  Pertaining  or  relating  t<>  Inquisition 
Of  Inquiry:  relating  t>>  the  Inquisition. 
Inquisitive.  In-kwlz'l-tiv,  o.  Addicted 
to  Inquiry;  Inclined  to  seek  information; 
given  to  prj  Into  anything;  troublesoinely 
ourlous;  prying.  Inquisitively.  In 
kwi  l-tlv-Il, adv.  In  au  inquisitive  manner. 
Inqulsltlveness.  in-kwuVl-tlv-nes,  n. 
Tbequalityof  being  inquisitive.  inquisi- 
tor, m  k\M/ 1  icr,  a  One  whose  official 
duly  it  is  bo  inquire  and  examine;  a  member 
of  tin'  Inquisition.  Inquisitorial,  In- 
k«i  1  tn  11  al,  a.  Pertaining  to  inquisition, 
Lilly  to  the  Court  of  Inquisition;  mak 
itrlct  or  searching  Inquiry.-  Iiiqulsl- 
torlallv  In  kwii  '1  (6"ri-al-li,  adv.  In  an 
Inquisitorial  manner. 

Inroad  in'rCd,  n.  [A  road  or  rather  a  raid 
or  riding  Into  a  country.]  The  hostile 
entrance  of  an  enemy  into  a  country;  a 
sudden  incursion  or  invasion;  an  encroach- 
ment; loss  or  impairment  (to  make  inroails 
on  one's  health). 

Inroll,  in-roT,  v.t.—  Inroliiicnt,  in-rol'- 
iiH'in.  11.    Enrol,  Enrolment. 

ln»;ilival Ion,  in-sal'i-va"shon,  «.  The 
blending  of  t  he  saliva  with  the  food  in  eating. 

Insalubrious,  in-sa-lu'bri-us,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  nut,  ami  salubrious. J  Not  salubrious; 
unfavourable  to  health;  unhealthy. — In- 
salubrity, in-sa-lCl'bri-ti,  n.  The  slate 
or  quality  of  being  insalubrious;  unhealthi- 
ly \ss. 

Iiisulutary,  in-saru-ta-ri,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  andsalutari/,]  Not  salutary;  unhealthy; 
productive  of  evil. 

Ins  and  outs,  n.  The  parties  out  of  or  in 
office,  as  'the  haves  and  have-nots',  those 
with  and  without  property  or  possessions. 

Insane,  in-san',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
sons;  L.  insanus.]  Not  sane;  unsound  or 
deranged  in  mind  or  intellect;  mad;  crazy; 
delirious;  distracted;  intended  for  insane 
persons.— Insanely,  in-san'li,  adv.  In  an 
insane  manner.  —  Insanity,  Insane- 
ness,  in-san'i-ti,  in-san'nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  insane  or  of  unsound  mind;  madness; 
lunacy. 

Insanitary,  in-san 'i-ta-ri,  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sanitary.]  Not  sanitary;  injurious 
to  health. 

Insatiable,  in-sa'shi-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  satiable ;  L.  insatiabilis.]  In- 
capable of  being  satiated,  satisfied,  or  ap- 
peased. —  Insatiability,  Insat  lable- 
ness,  in-sa'shi-a-bil"i-ti,  in-sa'shi-a-bl-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  insatiable. — Insati- 
ably, in-sa'shi-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  insatiable 
manner.— Insatiate,  in-sa'shi  at,  a.  [L. 
insatiatus.]  Not  satisfied;  insatiable.  — 
Insatlately,  in-sa'sbi-at-li,  adv.  In  an 
insatiate  manner.— IlisatiateiiCSS,  In- 
satlety,  in-sa'shi-at-nes,  in-sa-ti'e-ti,  11. 
State  of  not  being  satiated. 

Insclent,  in'si-ent,  a.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Kims,  scientis,  ppr.  of  scio,  to  know. 
Science.]  Not  knowing;  ignorant.— In- 
Selence,  in'si-ens,  n.  [L.  inscientia.]  Ig- 
norance; want  of  knowledge. 

Inseonce,  in-skons',  v.t.  To  ensconce, 
Inscribe,  in-skrlb',  v.t.— inscribed,  inscrib- 
ing. [L.  inscribo,  inscriptum  —  in,  and 
scribo,  to  write.  Describe.]  To  write 
down  or  engrave;  to  mark  down  (to  inscribe 
a  motto);  to  mark  with  characters  or  words 
(to  inscribe  a  monument);  to  assign,  ad- 
dress, or  dedicate  (to  inscribe  a  poem  to 
a  person);  to  imprint  deeply;  to  impress; 
atom,  to  draw  or  delineate  within  another 
figure  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  two  are 
in  contact  at  certain  points. — Inscrib- 
able,  in-skn'ba-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
inscribed.— Inseribableness.in-skri'ba- 
Dl-nes,  ».— Inseriber,  in-skri'ber,  n.  One 
who  inscribes.— Inscriptible.  in-skrip'ti- 
bl,  a.  Geom.  capable  of  being  inscribed.— 
Inscription,  in-skrip'shon,  n.  [L.  in- 
scriptio,  inscriptions.]  The  act  of  inscrib- 
ing; any  words  or  writing  engraved  on  stone, 
metal,  or  other  hard  substance  for  public 
inspection;  an  address  of  a  book,  poem, 
&c.,  to  a  person  as  a  mark  of  respect,  less 
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Inscrutable,  in  slnii'ta  M,  <i.  |  IV  | 
table,  L,  itucru&abilia  In,  not,  and  forutor, 
to  search.  Boat  run  I  moapableol  being 
■earohed  Into  and  understood;  Incapable 
of  being  pern  tinted  or  understood  by  human 
reason;  not  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  or  explained.    Inscrutably,  In  ■krd/- 

ta  bli,   adv.       Ill   an    nisei  utalile    manm  i 

1 11  si-r  11  lability,     Inscrutableness, 

in-skro'ta-bil"i-ti,  m  skio'ta  I>1  ms,  n. 

Insrulp.t  in-skulp',  v.t,    [L.  i/nteulpo    in, 

and  sculpo,  to  engrave.]  To  engrave ;  to 
carve. 

Inseaill,  in-sein',  v.t.  To  impress  or  mark 
with  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Insert,  in'sekt,  n.  [L.  insectum,  something 
eut  in  (from  their  shape),  from  inseco,  in- 
ttetum,  to  cut  Into— in,  into,  and  seco,  to 
out.  DISSECT.]  One  of  a  class  of  small 
animals  that  in  their  mature  state  have 
the  three  divisions  of  the  body— the  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen  — always  distinct  from 
one  another,  and  usually  have  three  pairs 
of  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings,  as  the  nu- 
merous creatures  known  as  flies,  beetles, 
bees,  &c. ;  a  puny  contemptible  person.— a. 
Pertaining  to  insects;  resembling  an  insect; 
mean ;  contemptible.  —  Insert icidc,  in- 
sek'ti-sld,  n.  [Insect,  and  L.  cozdo,  to  kill.] 
One  who  or  that  which  kills  insects;  the 
killing  of  insects.— Insectlvore,  in-sek'- 
ti-vor,  n.  [Insect,  and  L.  voro,  to  devour.] 
An  animal  that  eats  insects.  —  Insec- 
tivorous, in-sek-tiv'6-rus,  a.  Feeding  or 
subsisting  on  insects;  belonging  to  an  order 
of  animals  (shrew,  hedge-hog,  mole)  which 
live  to  a  great  extent  on  insects. 

Insecure,  in-se-kur',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  secure.]  Not  secure;  not  confident  of 
safety;  apprehensive  of  danger  or  loss;  not 
sufficiently  strong  or  guarded;  not  furnish- 
ing security  or  safety;  unsafe. — Insecure- 
ly, in-se-kur'li,  adv.  In  an  insecure  man- 
ner.—Insecurity,  Inseciireness,  in- 
se-ku'ri-ti,  in-se-kur'nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  insecure;  want  of  security. 

Insensate,  in-sen'sat,  a.  [L.L.  insensatus, 
— L.  in,  not,  and  sensus,  sensation,  sense. 
Sense.]  Destitute  of  sense  or  sensation; 
wanting  sensibility;  stupid.—  Insensate- 
Iiess,  in-sen'sat-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
insensate. 

Insensible,  in-sen'si-bl,  a.  [L.  insensibilis 
— prefix  in,  not,  and  sensibilis,  sensible.] 
Not  apprehended  by  the  senses;  impercep- 
tible; incapable  of  being  felt  or  perceived; 
so  slow  or  gradual  that  the  stages  are  not 
noted;  destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  or 
perceiving;  numb  or  dead  to  pain;  not 
susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion;  void  of 
feeling;  unfeeling;  callous;  apathetic;  in- 
different.—Insensibly,  in-sen'si-bli,  adv. 
In  an  insensible  manner;  imperceptibly;  by 
slow  degrees.— Insensibility,  Inseiisl- 
bleness,  in-sen'si-bir'i-ti,  in-sen'si-bl-nes, 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
sensible; dulness;  apathy;  numbness;  tor- 
por.—Insensitive,  in-sen'si-tiv,  a.  Not 
sensitive ;  having  little  sensibility.  —  In- 
sensuous,  in-sen'su-us,  a.  Not  sensuous. 
—Insentient,  in-sen'shi-ent,  a.  Not 
sentient. 

Inseparable,  in-sep'a-ra-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  separable;  L.  inseparabilis.]  In- 
capable of  being  separated  or  disjoined; 
not  to  be  parted;  always  together. — Insep- 
arably, in-sep'a-ra-bli,  adv.  In  an  insep- 
arable manner.  — Inseparability,  In- 
separableness,  in-sep'a-ra-bir'i-ti,  in- 
sep'a-ra-bl-nes,  n. 

Insert,  in-sert',  v.t.  [L.  insero,  insertum— 
in,  and  sero,  to  put  (as  in  assert,  exert,  con- 
cert). Series.]  To  set  in  or  among;  to  put 
or  thrust  in;  to  introduce.  —  Inserted, 
in-ser'ted,  p.  Bot.  attached  to  or  growing 
out  of  some  part. — Inserted  column,  same 
as  Engaged  Column.— Insertion,  in-ser'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  insertio.]  The  act  of  inserting; 
something  inserted;  bot.  the  place  or  mode 
of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its  support;  of 
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Insi-t,    inset',   V.t.     To  ft i    in.    to   infix  or 

Implant.— n.  (in'sct).    Thai  which  ii 

insertion. 

Inslieaf  lie,  in  slum',  v.t.  To  hide  or 
cover  in  a  sheath. 

Inshore,  In'shOr,  a.  or  ado,  Near  the  shore. 

1  uslirlne,  in  shrin',  v.t.    To  enshrine. 

Inside,  in'sid,  a.     [Lit.,  wit-Inn  tin-  rides.] 

Being  within;  interior;  internal      n.    That 

which  is  within;  specifically,  the  entrails  or 

bowels;  an  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. — 
prep.  In  the  interior  of;  within. 

Insidious,  in  sid'i-us,  a.  |L.  insidiosut, 
from  insidia,  an  ambush,  from  insideo,  to 
sit  upon— in,  in,  upon,  and  scdeo,  to  sit. 
Sit.]  Characterized  by  treachery  or  stealthy 
and  guileful  acts;  treacherous;  guileful; 
working  evil  secretly  (an  insidious  j>erBon, 
plot,  disease).  — Insidiously,  in-sid'i-us-li, 
ikIi-.  In  an  insidiousmanner.— Insidious- 
Iiess,  in-sid'i-u8-iies,  n. 

Insight,  in'sit,  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  si{/ht.] 
Deep  inspection  or  view;  thorough  know- 
ledge; power  of  observation;  discernment; 
penetration. 

Insignia,  in-sig'ui-a,  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of 
ineigne,  a  mark,  neut.  of  insignia,  remark- 
able —  in,  intens.,  and  signum,  a  mark. 
Sion.]  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of 
office  or  honour;  any  characteristic  marks 
or  signs. 

Insignificant,  in-sig-nif'i-kant,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  significant.]  Void  of  signifi- 
cation; having  no  weight  or  effect;  unim- 
portant; trivial  or  trifling;  without  weight 
of  character;  mean;  contemptible.— Insig- 
nificantly, in-sig-nif'i-kant-li,  adv.  In  an 
insignificant  manner. —  Insignificance, 
Insignificancy,  in-sig-nif'i-kans,  in-sig- 
nif'i-kan-si,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  insignificant. 

Insincere,  in-sin-ser',  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  sincere;  L.  insincerus.]  Not  sincere; 
dissembling;  hypocritical ;  false;  deceitful: 
of  persons,  statements,  &c— Insincerely, 
in-sin-ser'li,  adv.  In  an  insincere  manner. 
—  Insincerity,  in-sin-ser'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  insincere. 
Insinuate,  in-sin'u-at,  v.t.  —  insinuated, 
insinuating.  [L.  insinuo,  insinuatum — in, 
and  sinuo,  to  wind,  from  sinus,  a  bending, 
curve,  bosom.]  To  introduce  gently,  or  as 
by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage;  hence, 
refl.  to  push  or  work  gradually  into  favour; 
to  introduce  one's  self  by  slow  or  artful 
means;  to  infuse  gently  or  artfully;  to  instil 
(to  insinuate  a  doubt);  to  hint  or  suggest. — 
v.i.  To  creep  or  wind;  to  act  by  insinuation; 
to  make  an  insinuation ;  to  wheedle. — 
Insinuating,  in-sin'u-at-ing,  p.  and  a. 
Given  to  or  characterized  by  insinuation; 
wheedling;  insensibly  winning  favour  and 
confidence.— Insinuatingly,  in-sin'u-at- 
ing-li,  adv.  In  an  insinuating  maimer.— 
Insinuation,  in-sin'u-a"shon,  n.  [L.  in- 
sinuatio,  insinuationis.  The  act  of  insinu- 
ating; a  wheedling  manner;  a  suggestion, 
hint,  or  innuendo. —Insinnative,  III- 
sinuatory,  in-sin'u-a-tiv,  in-sinTi-a-to-ri, 
a.  Insinuating;  stealing  on  the  affections. 
— Insiniiator,  in-sin'u-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
insinuates. 

Insipid,  in-sip'id,  a.  [L.  insipidus— in,  not, 
and  sapidus,  savoury,  from  sapio,  to  taste. 
Savour.]  Tasteless;  destitute  of  taste; 
vapid;  wanting  interest,  spirit,  life,  or  ani- 
mation ;  dull,  heavy,  or  uninteresting. — 
Insipidity,  Insipidness,  in-si-pid'i-ti, 
in-sip'id-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
sipid.—Insipidly,  in-sip'id-li,  adv.  In  an 
insipid  manner. 

Insist,  in-sist',  v.i.  [L.  insisto  —  in,  and 
sisto,  to  stand,  as  in  consist,  desist,  persist, 
resist,  &c.  State.]  To  rest,  dwell,  or  dilate 
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upon  M  a  matter  of  special  moment;  bo  be 
persistent,  urgent,  pi  remptoxy,  or  pressing: 
usually  with  on  or  upon.  Inslstciier,  lu 
sis'tens,  n.  Act  of  insisting;  persistency; 
urgency. 

Ensnare  in-snar',  v.t.—insnar>d,  tnantwing. 
To  oatoh  in  a  snare;  to  entrap;  to  Involve 
in  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to  Inveigle; 
to  entangle.  —  llisnurcr,  in-smlr'tr,  n, 
One  that  insnares.  -  liisnnrillgl 3  .  ln- 
snar'ing-li.  adi\     So  as  to  insnare. 

Insobriety,  in-sO-bri'e-ti,  n.  [Prefix  to, 
not,  ami  eooWety.l  Want  of  sobriety;  in- 
temperance; drunkenness. 

Insociable,  in  so'shi-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  to, 
not,  and  SOOtebZs.  ]  Not  sociable;  unsociable; 
taciturn.  —  Insocinbly,  in-so'shi-a-bli, 
adv.  In  an  unsociable  manner;  unsociably. 
—  Iiisoetabillty,  in-so'shi-a-bil"i-ti,  a. 
The  quality  of  being  insociable. 

IllSOlatC,  in'so-lat,  v.t.—insolated,  insolat- 
iiut.  [L.  insolo,  insolatxm—in,  and  sol,  the 
sun  (whence  solar).]  To  dry  or  prepare  in 
the  sun's  rays;  to  expose  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.— Insolation,  in-so-la'shon,  n.  [L. 
insolatio,  insolationis.]  The  act  of  expos- 
ing, or  condition  of  being  exposed,  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  sunstroke. 

Insolent,  in'so-lent,  a.  [L.  insolens,  inso- 
lentis,  contrary  to  custom,  immoderate, 
haughty,  insolent— in,  not,  and  solens,  ppr. 
of  soleo,  to  be  wont.]  Showing  haughty 
disregard  of  others;  using  rude  and  haughty 
or  defiant  language;  overbearing;  saucy; 
proceeding  from  insolence.— Insolently, 
in'so-lent-li,  adv.  In  an  insolent  manner. 
— Insolence,  in'so-lens,  n.  [L.  insolentia, 
from  insolens.]  Haughtiness  manifested  in 
contemptuous  and  overbearing  treatment 
of  others;  insolent  language. 

Insolldtty,  in-so-lid'i-ti,  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solidity.]    Want  of  solidity. 

Insoluble,  in-sol'u-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  soluble]  Incapable  of  being  dissolved, 
particularly  by  a  liquid;  not  to  be  solved 
or  explained.— Insolubility,  Insolu- 
bleness,  in-sol'u-bil"i-ti,  in-sol'u-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insoluble. 

Insolvable,  in-sol'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solvable.]  Not  solvable;  not  to  be 
solved  or  explained;  not  admitting  solu- 
tion. 

Insolvent,  in-sol'vent,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solvent.]  Not  solvent;  not  having 
money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to  pay 
all  debts.—  n.  A  debtor  unable  to  pay  his 
debts.-  Insolvency,  in-sol'ven-si,  n.  The 
condition  of  being  insolvent;  inability  of  a 
person  to  pay  all  his  debts. 

Insoinillons,  in-som'ni-us,  a.  [L,  insom- 
niosus,  from  insomnia,  sleeplessness  —  in, 
not,  and  somnus,  sleep.]  Restless  in  sleep, 
or  being  without  sleep.— Insomnia,  in- 
som'ni-a,  n.  [L.]  Want  of  sleep;  morbid 
or  unnatural  sleeplessness. 

Insomuch,  in-so-much',  adv.  [In,  so,  and 
much.]  To  such  a  degree;  in  such  wise; 
so:  followed  by  that,  sometimes  as. 

Insouciant,  an-so-syan,  a.  [Ft.—  in,  not, 
and  soucier,  to  care,  souci,  care,  from  L. 
sollicitus,  uneasy,  solicitous.]  Careless; 
heedless;  regardless;  unconcerned.  —  In- 
souciance, an-so-syahs,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  insouciant. 

Ilispan,  in-span',  v.t.  [D.  inspannen—in, 
in,  and  spannen,  to  yoke.]  To  yoke,  as 
draught  oxen :  correlative  of  outspan. 
[South  African  Colonies.] 

Inspect,  in-spekt',  v.t.  [L.  inspicio,  inspec- 
tum — in,  and  specio,  to  view.  Species.]  To 
view  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  or  condition,  discover- 
ing errors,  &c. ;  to  examine  officially.  — 
Inspection,  in-spek'shon,  n.  [L.  inspec- 
tion The  act  of  inspecting;  official  view  or 
examination.— Inspector,  in-spek'ter,  n. 
One  who  inspects  or  oversees.  Inspec- 
torate, in-spek'ter-at,  n.  A  body  of  in- 
spectors or  overseers;  inspectorship.— In- 
spectorship, in-spek'ter-ship,  n.  The 
office  or  district  of  an  inspector. 

Hnsplre,  in-splr',  v. i.— inspired,  inspiring. 
[L.    inspiro  —  in,    and  spiro,   to   breathe, 


whence   spirit,   <\r//<>e,   reajiin.]     To  draw 

in  breath;  t"  inhale  sir  bate  the  lungs. — 
v.t.  To  breathe  In;  to  draw  Into  the  lungs; 
to  Infuse  by  or  as  if  by  breathing;  to  Instil; 
to  communicate  divine  instructions  to  the 

mind  Of;  to  animate  by  supernatural  in 
fusion;  to  rouse  or  animate  in  general.— 
Inspired,  in-spird,  p.  and  a.  Breathed 
In;    inhaled;   directed   by  the  Holy  Spirit; 

instructed  or  affected  by  a  superior  influ- 
ence; produced  under  the  direction  or 
Influence  or  inspiration  (inspired  writings). 
— Inspirer,  In-spl'rer,  n.  One  who  in- 
spires.—Inspiring,  in-spi'ring,  jp,  and  a. 
Infusing  spirit  or  courage;  animating.— 
In.splrablc,  in-spl'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  inspired;  iuhalable.— Inspiration, 
in-spi-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  insjdratio.]  The  act 
of  inspiring;  the  divine  influence  by  which 
the  sacred  writers  were  instructed;  influ- 
ence emanating  from  any  object,  giving 
rise  to  new  aud  elevated  thoughts  or  emo- 
tions; the  state  of  being  inspired;  some- 
thing conveyed  to  the  mind  when  under 
extraordinary  influence. — Verbal,  plenary 
inspiration,  the  doctrine  maintaining  that 
the  very  words  were  inspired,  as  opposed  to 
general  inspiration  by  the  Spirit;  textual 
inerrancy.  —  Inspirational,  in-spi-ra'- 
shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  inspiration.  — 
Inspiratory,  in-spi'ra-to-ri,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  assisting  in  inspiration  (the 
inspiratory  muscles). 

Inspirit,  in-spir'it,  v.i.  [Prefix  in,  and 
spirit.]  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit  in;  to 
enliven,  animate,  encourage,  invigorate. 

Inspissate,  in-spis'at,  v.t. — inspissated, 
inspissating.  [L.  inspisso,  inspissatum — in, 
intens.,  and  spissus,  thick.]  To  thicken 
by  boiling  so  as  to  evaporate  the  water;  to 
bring  to  greater  thickness  by  evaporation. 
—a.  Thick;  inspissated.— Inspissation, 
in-spis-a'shon,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
inspissating. 

Instable,  in-sta'bl,  a.  [L.  instabilis—in, 
not,  and  stabilis,  stable.]  Not  stable;  un- 
stable. —  Instability,  Instableness, 
in-sta-bil'i-ti,  in-sta'bl-nes,  n.  Want  of 
stability ;  inconstancy ;  changeableness ; 
want  of  strength  or  firmness  in  construc- 
tion. 

Install,  in-stal',  v.t.  [Fr.  installer — in,  in, 
and  O.H.G.  stal,  a  place,  E.  stall.  Stall.] 
To  place  in  a  seat;  to  place  in  an  office  or 
post;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or 
rank  with  customary  ceremonies. — Instal- 
lation, in-sta-la'shou,  n.  The  act  or  cere- 
mony of  installing.  —  Instalment,  in- 
stalment, n.  The  act  of  installing;  a  part 
of  a  whole  produced  at  stated  periods;  one 
of  the  parts  of  a  sum  paid  at  various  times. 

Instance,  in'stans,  [L.  instantia,  a  stand- 
ing near,  importunity,  urgency  —  in,  on, 
and  sto,  to  stand.  State.]  The  act  or 
state  of  being  instant  or  urgent;  urgency; 
a  case  occurring;  a  case  offered  as  an  ex- 
emplication  or  precedent;  an  example;  an 
occurrence.  —  v.t.  —  instanced,  instancing. 
To  mention  as  an  instance,  example,  or 
case  in  point.— Instant,  in'stant,  a.  [E. 
instant,  instantis.]  Pressing,  urgent,  im- 
portunate, or  earnest  (N.T.);  immediate; 
without  intervening  time  (send  him  to  in- 
stant execution);  quick;  making  no  delay; 
present  or  current:  usually  abbreviated  to 
inst.,  as  10th  inst.,  that  is,  10th  day  of  the 
present  month.—  n.  A  point  in  duration; 
a  moment;  a  part  of  duration  that  occupies 
the  time  of  a  single  thought.— In  stan- 
taneity,  Instantaneousness,  in'stan- 
ta-ne"i-ti,  in-stan-ta'ne-us-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  instantaneous.— Instan- 
taneous, in-stan-ta'ne-us,  a.  [Made  on 
the  model  of  contemporaneous.]  Done  in  an 
instant;  occurring  without  any  perceptible 
lapse  of  time.  —  Instantaneously,  in- 
stan-ta'ne-us-li,  adv.  In  an  instant ;  in  a 
moment.  —  Instailter,  in-stan'ter,  adv. 
[L.,from  instans.]  Immediately;  forthwith; 
on  the  moment.— Instantly,  in'stant-li, 
adv.  With  urgency;  earnestly;  immedi- 
ately; forthwith;  at  once. 

Instate,  in-stat',  v.t. — instated,  instating. 
[Prefix  in,  and  state.]  To  establish,  as  in 
a  rank  or  condition;  to  install. 

Instead,    in-sted',  adv.     [From   in,    and 


ttead,  plaoe;  ttead  retaining  its  character  of 

a  noun,  and  being  followed  by  of.]     In  the 
place   or  room.     [When    instead    is    1 
without  of  following,  there  is  an  ellipsm 
of  a  word  or  words  that  would  otherwise 
follow  the  oj.] 

Instep,  ln'step,  n.  [Formerly  instop,  In- 
atup,  perhaps  from  in  and  stoop,  lit.  the 

bend  in.  I    The  forepart  of  the  upper  sid 
the  human  foot,  near  its  junction  with  the 
leg;  pari  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  from  the 
ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

Instigate,  in'sti-gat,  v.t.— instigated,  insti- 
gating, [h.iustigo,  instigatum — in,  on,  and 
root  atig,  to  prick.  Instinct,  Stigma.]  To 
incite;  to  set  on;  to  provoke;  to  urge:  used 
chiefly  or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense. — Insti- 
gation, in-sti-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  instigatio] 
act  of  instigating;  incitement,  as  to  evil  or 
wickedness.— Instigator,  in'sti-ga-ter,  n. 
One  who  instigates. 

Instill,  Instil,  in-stil',  v.t.— instilled,  in- 
stilling. [L.  instillo—in,  and  stillo,  to  drop. 
Distil.]  To  pour  in  by  drops;  hence,  to 
infuse  slowly  or  by  degrees  into  the  mind; 
to  cause  to  be  imbibed;  to  insinuate  imper- 
ceptibly.—Inst  illation,  in-stila'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  instilling.— Instillatory,  in- 
stil'a-to-ri,  a.  Relating  to  instillation.  — 
Instiller,  in-stil'er,  n.  One  who  instils. 
—Instilment,  in-stil'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  instilling. 

Instinct,  in'stingkt,  n.  [L.  instinctus, 
instigation,  impulse,  from  instinguo,  in- 
stinctum,  to  impel— in,  on,  and  root  mean- 
ing to  prick,  as  in  stimulus,  sting.]  An  im- 
pulse to  a  particular  kind  01  action  which 
the  being  needs  to  perform  as  an  individual, 
but  which  it  could  not  possibly  learn  to 
perform  before  it  needs  to  act;  as  a  general 
term  it  includes  all  original  impulses  and 
that  apparent  knowledge  and  skill  which 
animals  have  without  experience ;  hence, 
natural  feeling  or  sense  of  what  is  correct 
or  effective  in  artistic  matters  or  the  like. 
— a.  (in-stingkf).  Animated  or  stimulated 
from  within;  inspired;  fully  suffused  and 
breathing  out  (a  portrait  instinct  with  life). 
—Instinctive,  in-stingk'tiv,  a.  Prompted 
by  or  proceeding  from  instinct;  determined 
by  natural  impulse  or  propensity;  spon- 
taneous.—Instinctively,  in-stingk'tiv-li, 
adv.  In  an  instinctive  manner. — Instinc- 
tivity,  in-stingk-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  instinctive. 

Institute,  in'sti-tut,  v.t. — instituted,  in- 
stituting, [L.  instituo,  institutum—in,  and 
statuo,  to  set,  place,  from  sto,  statum,  to 
stand.  State.]  To  set  up  or  establish;  to 
ordain;  to  originate;  to  found;  to  set  in 
operation;  to  begin  (an  investigation,  &c). 
— n.  That  which  is  instituted  or  formally 
established;  an  established  law,  precept,  or 
principle ;  a  society  established  according 
to  certain  laws  or  regulations  for  the 
furtherance  of  some  particular  object  (a 
philosophic  institute,  a  literary  institute,  a 
mechanics  institute);  pi.  a  book  of  elements 
or  principles,  particularly  a  work  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence—Institution, in-sti-tu'shon,  n. 
[L.  institutio.]  The  act  of  instituting;  eccles. 
the  ceremony  of  investing  a  clerk  with 
the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice;  something 
instituted  or  established;  a  permanent  rule 
,  of  conduct  or  of  government;  something 
forming  a  prominent  or  established  feature 
in  social  or  national  life;  a  society  esta- 
blished or  body  organized  for  promoting 
any  object,  public  or  social. — Institu- 
tional, in-sti-tu'shon-al,  a.  Relating  to 
institutions;  instituted  by  authority;  relat- 
ing to  elementary  knowledge.— Institu- 
tionary, in-sti-tu'shon-a-ri,  a.  Relating 
to  an  institution  or  to  institutions. — In- 
stitutive, in'sti-tu-tiv,  a.  Tending  or 
intended  to  institute  or  establish.  —  Insti- 
tntor,  in'sti-tu-ter,  n.  [L.]  One  who  in- 
stitutes. 

Instruct,  in-strukt',  v.t.  [L.  instruo,  in- 
structum—in,  and  struo,  to  join  together, 
to  pile  up.—  Structure.]  To  teach;  to 
educate;  to  impart  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion to;  to  enlighten;  to  direct  or  command; 
to  furnish  with  orders;  to  order  or  enjoin. 
— Instructible,  in-struk'ti-bl,  a.     Cap- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fjtil;     mc,  met,  ber;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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able  of  being  Inatruoted;  hoanhahlo;  doolie. 
Instruction,  Ln-atruk'shon,  a,  |l,  fn 
$triictu>. )  The  aot  of  inetruotlng;  that  which 
is  communicated  for  Instructing;  1 1 mt  with 
winch  one  la  Inatruoted;  Information;  order, 
mandate,  or  dlreotioD  Instructional, 
111  struk'shon  al,  ,1  Relating  to  instruc- 
tion; educational.  Instructive,  in- 
struktiv,  a.  Conveying  knowledge;  serving 
to  instruct  or  inform.— Instructively, 
in  stnik'tiv-li,  adv.  in  an  instructive  man 
ix  r  lnsiriicilveness,  in-atruk'tlv-nea. 
Instructor,  in  struk'ter,  11.  |b.|  One 
who  instructs;  a  teacher. 

Instrument,  in'stru  nicnt,  11.  |L.  instrii- 
mrntum,  from  instruo,  to  prepare.  In- 
miii  OT  I  That  by  which  work  is  performed 
uy thing  is  effected;  a  tool;  a  utensil; 
an  Implement;  one  who  or  that  which  is 
subservient  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or 
purpose;  moans  used  or  contributing  to  an 
effect;  any  contrivance  from  which  music 
is  produced,  as  an  organ,  harp,  violin, 
Bute,  ko.;  law,  a  writing  instructing  one 
111  regard  to  something  that  has  been  agreed 
upon.  -Instrumental,  in-stru-men'tai, 
k  Conducive  as  an  instrument  or  means 
BO  some  end;  pertaining  to  instruments, 
especially  musical  instruments. — Instru- 
ment ullst,  in-stru-men'tal-ist,  n.  One 
who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument. — 
Instrumentality,     Instrumental- 

in'**,  in'stru-nien-tal"i-ti,  in-stru-men'tal- 
nes,  n.  The  condition  of  being  instrumental; 
subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency;  agency  as 
means  to  an  end.-  1 11st  rumen tal ly,  in- 
stru-nien'tal-li,  adv.  By  way  of  an  instru- 
ment;  as  means  to  an  end;  with  instruments 
of  music— Instrumentation,  in'stru- 
men-ta"shon,  u.  The  art  of  arranging 
music  for  a  combined  number  of  instru- 
ments; the  music  for  a  number  of  instru- 
ments; execution  of  music  on  an  instru- 
ment. 

1 11  subject  ion,  in-sub-jek'shon,  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  subjection.]  Want  of  subjec- 
tion; state  of  disobedience  to  government. 

Ilisiibiulssion,  in-sub-mish'on,  n.  [Prefix 
•/!,  not,  and  submission.]  Want  of  sub- 
mission; disobedience. 

Insubordinate,  in  sub-or'di-uat,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  subordinate.]  Not  submit- 
ting to  authority;  mutinous;  riotous. — In- 
subordination,  in-sub-or'di-na"shon,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insubordinate. 

Insubstantial,  in-sub-stan'shal,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  substantial.]  Unsubstantial. 

In  sue  tudc,  in'swe-tud,  n.  [L.  insuetudo, 
from  insuetus,  unaccustomed— in,  not,  and 
suetus,  accustomed.]  The  state  of  being 
unaccustomed;  absence  of  use  or  custom. 
Insufferable,  in-suf'fer-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sufferable.]  Not  to  be  suffered, 
borne,  or  endured ;  intolerable ;  unendur- 
able. -Insufferably,  in-suf f er-a-bli, adv. 
In  an  insufferable  manner. 

Insufficient,  in-suf-fish'ent,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sufficient.]  Not  sufficient;  in- 
adequate to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose. — 
Insufficiency,  in-suf-fish'en-si,  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  insufficient.— 
Insufficiently,  in-suf -fish'ent-li,  adv.  In 
an  insufficient  manner. 

Insular,  in'su-ler,  a.  [L.  insularis,  from 
insida,  an  island  (whence  also  isle,  isolate).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island ;  forming  an 
island ;  pertaining  to  the  opinions  or  views 
of  people  inhabiting  an  island;  hence,  nar- 
row-minded (insular  prejudices);  con- 
tracted.—Insularity,  in-su-lar'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  insular.— Insularly,  in'su- 
lei-li,  adv.  In  an  insular  manuer. —Insu- 
late, in'su-lat,  v. t.— insulated,  insulating. 
To  make  an  island  of;  to  place  in  a  de- 
tached situation;  to  isolate;  to  separate, 
as  an  electrified  or  heated  body,  from  other 
bodies  by  the  interposition  of  non-conduc- 
tors; to  free  from  combination  with  other 
substances,  as  a  chemical  substance.— In- 
sulation, in-su-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
insulating,  or  state  of  being  insulated.— 
Insulator,  in'su-la-ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  insulates;  a  body  that  interrupts 
the  communication  of  electricity  or  heat 
to  surrounding  objects;  a  non-conductor. 


Insult,  in'milt,  11.     [Wr.  insult,;   \.  insulin-, 

from  uisiiio,  ni  iiiiiim,  t>>  leap  on  to,  and 
M1//0,  to  taap;  Man  1  HI,  assault, 

dtmltory,  rttult,  tally,  valient  |    An> 
affront    or   Indignity  off<  red   to  another, 

either   by   Words   or   acl  lot 

of    insolence    or    contempt         p  I .    (m  lull  I 

To    treat    witli    iimult,    gri 

lencc.  or  contempt,  v.i.  To  behave  with 
insolent  triumph,    Insullcr,  In-sult'er,  n. 

One  who  insults.      Illsiilfiim.  in  BUlt'lng, 

«.  Containing  or  conveying  insult  in. 
Haltingly,  In  suiting  h,  adv.  in  an  in- 
sulting manner;  so  as  to  insult. 

Insuperable,  in  sivpera-hi,  a.  [L.  to- 
superabilie  to,  not,  and  tupero,  to  over 
come.     Superior.)     Incapable  of  being 

overcome  or  surmounted;  insurmountable 
(ditliculties,    objections,    olistaclcs,    \<    ) 

Iiisiiim  rabinty,  Insuperableness, 

in-Kii'per  a  bil"i-ti,  in-su'pcr-a-bl  nes,  11.  The 
quality  of  being  insuperable.-  Insuper- 
ably, in-su'per-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  Izuupt  t 
able  manlier. 

Insupportable,  in-sup-por'ta-bl,  a.  |Pre- 
lix  to,  not,  and  lupportable.]  Not  to  be 
supported  or  borne ;  Insufferable;  intoler- 
able.— I nsuppor la  bleu  ess,  in-sup-por'- 
ta-bl-nes,  71.  —  Insiipportnbly,  in-sup- 
por'ta-bli,  adv. 

Iiisiipprcsslblc,  in-sup-pres'i-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  suppressive.]  Incapable  of 
being  suppressed  or  concealed.— Insup- 
pressibly,  in-sup-pres'i-bli,  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  suppressed.— Iiisunpresslvc.t 
in-sup-pres'iv,  a.  Not  tending  to  suppress; 
insuppressible  (Shak.). 
Insure,  in-shor',  v.t.  —  insured,  insuring. 
[Prefix  in,  intens.,  and  sure.]  To  make 
sure ;  to  ensure  (which  is  the  word  now 
commonly  used  in  this  general  sense);  to 
contract  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  happening 
to.  or  at  the  death  or  termination  of  (to 
insure  a  house  against  fire,  a  ship  against 
damage,  to  insure  one's  life);  to  make  a 
subject  of  insurance;  to  assure  (one's  life). 
—Insurer,  in-sho'rer,  n.  One  who  insures. 
—Insurable,  in-sho'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  insured.— Insurance,  in-sho'rans, 
n.  The  act  of  insuring;  a  contract  by  which 
a  person  or  company,  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  money  or  percentage  (technically 
called  a  premium),  becomes  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  insured  or  his  representatives 
against  loss  by  certain  risks;  the  premium 
paid  for  insuring  property  or  life.—  Marine 
insurance  is  the  term  used  for  the  insur- 
ance on  ships,  goods,  &c,  at  sea.—  Fire  in- 
surance is  for  the  insuring  of  property  on 
shore  from  fire.—  Life  insurance  is  for  se- 
curing the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at 
the  death  of  the  individual  insured,  or 
when  he  reaches  a  given  age,  or  of  an  an- 
nuity.— Insurance  policy,  the  document  by 
which  the  insurance  is  ratified.— Insurance 
A  ct,  the  Act  of  1911  compelling  wage-earners 
to  make  weekly  payments,  increased  by 
supplement  from  employers,  for  which  they 
receive  state  benefits  during  sickness,  tem- 
porary unemployment,  or  other  causes. 
Insurgent,  in-ser'jent,  a.  [L.  insurgens, 
insurgentis,  ppr.  of  insurgo,  to  rise  against 
— in,  on,  and  surgo,  to  rise,  whence  surge, 
source,  &c]  Rising  in  opposition  to  lawful 
civil  or  political  authority ;  rebellious.  — 
n.  A  person  who  rises  in  opposition  to  civil 
or  political  authority.  .*.  An  insurgent 
differs  from  a  rebel  in  holding  a  less  pro- 
nounced position  of  antagonism,  and  may 
or  may  not  develop  into  a  rebel.  Insur- 
rection.—Insurgency,  in-ser'jen-si,  n. 
The  condition  of  being  insurgent. 

In  surmountable,  in-ser-moun'ta-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  surmountable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  surmounted,  passed  over,  or 
overcome.  — Insurmountability,  In- 
surmonntableness,  in-ser-moun'ta- 
bil"i-ti,  in-ser-moun'ta-bl-nes,  ».—  Insur- 
mountably, in-ser-moun'ta-bli,  adv. 

Insurrection,  in-ser-rek'shon,  n.  [L.  in- 
surrectio,  insurrectionis,  from  insurgo,  in- 
surrectum.  Insurgent.]  The  open  and 
active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons 
to  the  civil  or  political  authorities  of  a  city 
or  country,  in  defiance  of  law  and  order;  a 
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strong  form  01  a  rebellion.  Inanrrec- 
l tonal.   Insurrectionary, 

shon-al,   in  ser  rcl/shon  ;,  , ,,  ,,       Pertaining 

to  Inaurreotlon.— Insurrectionist,  in- 

Hcr-rek'slion-ist,  7/.  One  who  favours  in- 
lum  ction. 

Insusceptible    in  sushi  -p'ti  bl,  a.    [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  nuoeptibUJ     Not 

not  caiiablo  of  being  affected  or  imp 
(a  heart  inmuoeptibt  (/pity).    Insuscep- 
tibility, in-siis  Hep'ti-bil'Tti,  n.  The  qua] 

ity  of  being  insusceptible.  Iiisnscrp- 
live,  in-Hus-sep'tiv,  a.  Not  susceptive; 
not  susceptible  or  receptive. 

Intact,  in-takt',  a.    [L.  intact h.s— prefix  to, 
not,  and  tact  us,  touched,  pp.  of  tan 
touch;  whence  alHO  tangent,  tact,  &c.J    Un- 
touched by  anything  that  harms  or  Qi 
uninjured;     unimpaired;     left    complete, 
whole,  or  unharmed. 

Intaglio,  in-tal'yd,  n.  [It.,  from  intagli- 
are,  to  carve— in,  and  tagliare,  to  cut,  Fr. 
tailler  (whence  tailor).  Any  figure  en- 
graved or  cut  into  a  substance  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow;  a  gem  with  a  figure  or  de- 
vice sunk  below  the  background;  the  re- 
verse of  cameo,  which  has  the  figure  in 
relief.— Intagllated,  in-tal'ya-ted,  a.  Cut 
in  intaglio.—  Intaglio  relievato  (rel-i-a-va'- 
to).    Same  as  Cavo-relievo. 

Intake,  in'tak,  n.  The  point  at  which 
water  is  taken  from  a  main  stream  and 
directed  into  another  channel. 

Intangible,  in-tan 'ji-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  tangible.]  Not  tangible;  incapable 
of  being  touched;  not  perceptible  to  the 
touch  —In laiigibleness.  Intangibil- 
ity, in-tan'ji-bl-nes,  in-tan'ji-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being]in  tangible.— Intangibly, 
in-tan'ji-bli,  adv. 

Integer,  in'tc-jer,  n.  [L.  integer,  whole, 
entire — in,  not,  and  tag,  root  of  tango,  to 
touch.  Entire,  Tangent.]  Arith.  awhole 
number,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. 
—Integral,  in'te-gral,  a.  Whole;  entire; 
complete;  belonging  to  or  forming  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  whole;  math,  pertaining  to 
a  whole  number  or  undivided  quantity; 
not  fractional;  pertaining  to  integration. 
— Integral  calculus,  a  branch  of  mathema- 
tical analysis  which  is  the  inverse  of  the 
differential  calculus,  its  object  being  the 
deriving  of  the  primitive  function  from  its 
differential,  or  its  differential  coefficient.— 
n.  A  whole;  an  entire  thing.— Integral- 
ly, in'te-gral-li,  adv.  In  an  integral  manner. 
—Integrant,  in'te-grant,  a.  Making  part 
of  a  whole;  integral.— Integrate,  in'te- 
grat,  v.t.— integrated,  integrating.  [L.  in- 
tegro,  integratum.]  To  make  entire;  to  form 
into  one  whole;  to  perfect;  to  give  the  sum 
or  total  of.— Integration,  in-te-gra'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  integrating;  math,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  function  from  its  differential 
or  its  differential  coefficient.— Integrity, 
in-teg'ri-ti,  n.  [L.  integritas,  from  integer.] 
The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete;  en- 
tireness;  a  genuine  or  unimpaired  state; 
honesty;  uprightness  in  mutual  dealings; 
probity. 

Integument,  in-teg'fi-ment,  n.  [L.  integu- 
mentum,  intego,  to  cover— in,  intens.,  and 
tego,  to  cover  (same  root  as  E.  thatch).] 
Anat.  the  skin,  membrane,  or  shell  which 
covers  any  part;  bot.  the  cellular  skin  of 
seed,  leaf,  or  stem. — Integumentary, 
in-teg'u-men"ta-ri,  a.  Belonging  to  or  com- 
posed of  integument. —  Integumenta- 
tion,  in-teg/u-men-ta"shon,  n.  A  covering 
with  integument. 

Intellect,  in'tel-lekt,  n.  [L.  intellectus, 
from  intelligo,  to  understand— inter,  be- 
tween, and  lego,  to  choose  or  pick,  to  read; 
seen  also  in  collect,  elect,  select,  legend,  lesson, 
lecture,  &c]  That  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  which  receives  or  comprehends  ideas, 
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as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  fee]  and 

bo  will;  the  understanding  faculty;  also,  the 
capacity  for  higher  forma  <>f  knowledge; 
good  mental  power.-  Intellection,  in- 
tel  lek'ahon,  n.  The  act  of  understanding; 
simple  apprehenaioD  of  ideas.  Intellec- 
tive, in-ti'i-lek'tiv,  <t.  Pertaining  to  the 
intellect  or  understanding;  perceivable  by 
the  understanding  only,  not  by  the  senses. — 
bitellectlvely,  in-tel  lek'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
an  Intellective  manner.  -Intellectual, 
in-tel -lek'tii-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  intellect 
or  understanding;  appealing  to  or  engaging 
the  intellect  or  higher  capacities  of  man; 
perceived  by  the  intellect;  existing  in  the 
understanding;     ideal;     having    intellect; 

characterized  i>y  intellect. — Intel  leciii- 
.ili-.ni.  in-tel-lek'tu-al-izm,  n.  Intellectu- 
ality; the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  pure  reason.— Intellect ual- 

ist,  in-tel-lek'tii-al-ist,  n.  One  who  over- 
rates the  understanding;  one  who  believes 
In  intellectualism.— Intellectuality,  in- 
tel-lek'tu-al"li-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
tellectual; intellectual  power. — lutcllcc- 
Inalize,  in-tel-lek'tii-al-Iz,  v.t.  To  endow 
With  intellect;  to  give  an  intellectual  or 
ideal  character  to.— Intellectually,  in- 
tel-lek'tu-al-li,  adv.  In  an  intellectual  man- 
ner.—Intelligence,  in-tel'i-jens,  n.  [L. 
intelligentia.]  The  capacity  to  know,  un- 
derstand, or  comprehend;  the  capacity  for 
the  higher  functions  of  the  intellect;  intel- 
lectual power;  knowledge  imparted  or  ac- 
quired; general  information;  information 
communicated  by  any  means;  news  or 
notice:  an  intelligent  or  spiritual  being. — 
Intelligencer,  in-tel'i-jen-ser,  n.  One 
who  conveys  intelligence ;  a  messenger  or 
spy.  —  Intelligent,  in-tel'i-jent,  a.  [L. 
intelligens,  intelligentis,  ppr.  of  intelliqo.] 
Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding 
or  reason;  endowed  with  a  good  intellect; 
having  superior  intellectual  capacities;  well 
informed.— Intelligently,  in-tel' i-jent- 
li,  adv.  In  an  intelligent  manner. — Intel- 
ligibility, Intelligibleness,  in-tel'i- 
ji-bil"i-ti,  in-tel'i-ji-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  intelligible.  —  Intelli- 
gible, in-tel'i-ji-bl,  a.  [L.  intelligibilis.] 
Capable  of  being  understood  or  compre- 
hended; comprehensible;  perspicuous;  clear. 
—Intelligibly,  in-tel'i-gi-bli,  adv.  In  an 
intelligible  manner. 

Intemperance,  in-tem'per-ans,  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  temperance;  L.  intemper- 
antia,  want  of  moderation.  Temper.]  Want 
of  moderation  or  due  restraint;  excess  of 
any  kind;  specifically,  habitual  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  especially 
with  intoxication.  —  1 11  tempera  lit,  in- 
tem'per-ant,  n.  One  who  intemperantly 
indulges  in  alcoholic  liquors. — Intemper- 
ate, in-tem'per-at,  a.  [L.  intemperatus, 
immoderate.]  Not  exercising  due  modera- 
tion or  restraint;  addicted  to  an  excessive 
or  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  exces- 
sive, immoderate,  or  inordinate  (intemperate 
language). — n.  One  who  is  not  temperate; 
an  intemperant.  — In  temperately,  in- 
tem'per-at-li,  adv.  In  an  intemperate 
manner.  —  Iiitempcratcncss,  in-tem'- 
per-at-nes,  n.    State  of  being  intemperate. 

Intenable,  in-ten'a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  t enable.]    Not  tenable;  untenable. 

Intend,  in-tend',  v.t.  [L.  intendo,  to  stretch 
forth,  to  intend — in,  and  Undo,  to  stretch 
(as  in  attend,  contend,  &c).  Tend.]  To  fix 
the  mind  upon,  as  the  object  to  be  effected 
or  attained;  to  mean;  to  design;  to  purpose. 
— Inteiidancy,  in-ten'dan-si,  n.  The 
office,  employment,  or  district  committed 
to  the  charge  of  an  intendant. — Inten- 
<lant,  in-ten'dant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intendo.] 
One  who  has  the  charge  or  management 
of  some  public  business;  a  superintendent. 
—Intended,  in-ten'ded,  p.  and  a.  Be- 
trothed; engaged. — n.  A  person  engaged  to 
be  married  to  another;  an  affianced  lover. 
— Intendedly,  in-ten'ded-li,  adv.  "With 
purpose  or  intention;  by  design. — lilt  en- 
der,  n.    One  who  intends. 

Intense,  in-tens',  a.  [L.  intensus,  stretched, 
tight,  pp.  of  intendo,  to  stretch.  Intjend.] 
Closely  strained;  kept  on  the  stretch  (study, 
thought,  Ac.);  extreme  in  degree;  vehement; 


violent;  severe  (pain,  cold,  Ac).  Intense- 
ly, in  tens'li,  adv.     In  an  intense  manner. 

Iiilensallve,  In-ten'sa-ttv,  a.    Adding 
intensity;   Intensifying,       liitciiscncss, 

in  bens'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  intense. 
Iiitciisutlou.t    Intensification, f  In- 

ten  BB/shon,  in-len'si  ti  ka"shon,  //.  The 
act  of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 
— Illteiislller,  in-ten'si-fl-cr,  n.  One  who 
or   that  which  Intensifies.  —  Intensify, 

in  ten'si-fl,  v.t. — intensified,  i/ntenai/ui/ng. 
To  render  intense  or  more  intense. — v.i.  To 
become  intense  or  more  intense. — Intcii- 
Mion,  in-ten'shon,  n.  [L.  intensio,  inten- 
sionis.]  Act  of  straining  or  intensifying; 
the  state  of  being  strained:  opposed  to 
remission  or  relaxation.— Intensity,  in- 
ten'si-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  intense;  re- 
lative degree,  vigour,  or  activity;  keenness 
(of  feeling,  &c);  physics,  the  amount  of 
energy  with  which  a  force  operates  or  a 
cause  acts. — Intensity  0/  field,  the  force  ex- 
perienced by  a  unit  pole  when  placed  in  a 
field  of  magnetic  force. — Intensity  of  mag- 
netization, in  a  uniformly  magnetized  mass, 
is  the  quotient  of  the  moment  (q.v.)  of  the 
maguetby  its  volume. —Intensity  of  pressure, 
where  the  pressure  is  uniform  over  an  area, 
is  the  total  pressure  divided  by  the  area; 
measured  in  dynes  or  grammes  per  square 
centimetre  or  pounds  per  square  inch. — In- 
tensive, in-ten'siv,  a.  Serving  to  give  force 
or  emphasis  (an  intensive  particle  or  prefix. 
— Intensive  cultivation,  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  soil  by  free  use  of  stimulating  man- 
ures, &c. — Intensive  drill,  a  method  of  drill 
especially  adopted  for  particular  purposes 
of  attack  by  shock  or  storm  troops  in  war. 
(Recent.)— Intensively,  in-ten'siv-li,  adv. 
In  anintensive  manner.— Intensiveness, 
in-ten'siv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tensive.— Intent,  in-tent',  a.  \Jj.intentus, 
pp.  of  intendo.]  Having  the  mind  strained 
or  bent  on  an  object;  sedulously  applied; 
eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object;  anxiously 
diligent :  with  on  before  a  noun. — n.  Design, 
purpose,  or  intention;  meaning;  drift;  aim. 
— To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  all  applica- 
tions or  senses;  practically;  really.— In- 
tention, in-ten'shon,  n.  [L.  intentio, 
attention,  design.]  Determination  to  act 
in  a  particular  manner;  purpose;  design; 
end;  aim;  the  state  of  being  strained  or 
intensified ;  intension ;  logic,  any  mental 
apprehension  of  anobject. — Intentional, 
iu-ten'shon-al,  a.  Done  with  intention, 
design,  or  purpose;  intended;  designed. — 
Intentionally,  in-ten'shon-al-li,  adv. 
With  intention;  by  design;  of  purpose. — 
Intentioned,  in-ten'shond,  a.  Having 
intentions  or  designs;  usually  in  composi- 
tion.—Intently,  in-tent'li,  adv.  In  an 
intent  manner.— In  tentness,  in-tent'nes, 
n.    The  state  of  being  intent. 

Inter,  in-ter',  v.t.— interred,  interring.  [Fr. 
enterrer — en,  and  terre,  L.  terra,  the  earth 
(whence  terrace,  terrestrial,  &c.).]  To  bury; 
to  inhume.— Interment,  in-ter'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  interring;  burial. 

Interact,  in'ter-akt,  n.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
act.]  The  interval  between  two  acts  of  a 
drama;  an  interlude;  any  intermediate 
employment  of  time.— v.i.  To  act  recipro- 
cally; to  act  on  each  other.— Interaction, 
in-ter-ak'shon,  n.  Intermediate  action; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

Interblend,  in-ter-blend',  v.  t.  and  i.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  blend.]  To  blend  or  mingle 
together. 

Interbreed,  in-ter-bred',  v.t.  andi.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  breed.]  To  breed  by  crossing  one 
kind  of  animals  or  plants  with  another. 

Intercalary,  in-ter'ka-la-ri,  a.  [L.  inter- 
calarius — inter,  between,  and  calo,  to  call 
or  proclaim,  seen  also  in  calendar,  council.] 
Inserted  or  introduced  among  others,  as 
the  odd  day  (February  29th)  inserted  in 
leap-year.  —Intercalate,  in-ter'ka-lat,  v.  t. 
— intercalated,  intercalating.  [L.  intercalo.] 
To  insert  between  others;  chron.  to  insert 
between  other  days  or  other  portions  of 
time;  geol.  to  insert,  as  a  layer  or  series  of 
layers,  between  the  regular  series  of  the 
strata.  —  Intercalation,  in-ter'ka-la"- 
shon,  n.    [L.  intercalation    The  act  of  in- 


tercalating Intercnlatlve,  in  ter'ka-ia- 
tiv,  a.  Tending  to  intercalate;  intercalating 

Intercede,  In  ter-scd',  v.i.— interceded,  in- 
terceding.  \li.  intercedo  inter,  between, 
and  cedo,  to  go  ;  lit.  to  pass  between.  <  'tin  ] 
To  act  between  parties  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  those  who  differ  or  contend;  bo 
plead  in  favour  of  another;  to  interposi 
mediate  or  make  intercession.  —  Inter- 
ceder,  in-ter-se'der,  n.  One  who  in  ten  1 
—Intercession,  in-ter-sesh'on,  n.  |I,. 
intercessio.]  The  act  of  interceding;  m< 
tion.— Inlercessloiial,  in-ter-sesh'on  ;d, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  intercession. 
—Intercessor,  in'ter  ses  ser,  n.  One  who 
intercedes.  —  Intercessory,  In  tercet* 
social, t  in-ter-ses'so-ri,  in'ter-ses-sf/'ri  al, 
a.    Containing  intercession;  interceding. 

Intercellular,  in-ter-sel'lu-ler,  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  between,  and  cellular.]  Bot.  and 
zool.  lying  between  cells  or  cellules. 
Intercept,  in-ter-sept', v.t.  [Fr. intercepter; 
L.  intercipio,  interceptnm,  to  intercept- 
infer,  between,  and  capio,  to  take.  Ca- 
pable.] To  take  or  stop  by  the  way;  to 
interrupt  the  journey  or  passage  of  (a 
messenger,  a  letter);  to  stop  on  its  passage; 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  (rays  of  light,  Ac.). 
—Intercepter,  in-ter-sep'ter,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts. — Intercep- 
tion, in-ter-sep'shon,  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
cepting; obstruction  of  a  course  or  proceed- 
ing. —  Interceptive,  in-ter-sep'tiv,  n. 
Serving  to  intercept. 

Intercession,  &c.    Under  Intercede. 
Interchain,  in-ter-chan',iU.  [Prefix inter, 
and  chain.]    To  chain  or  iink  together,  to 
unite  closely  or  firmly. 

Interchange,  in-ter-chanj',  v.t.  —  inter- 
changed, interchanging.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
change.]  To  change  reciprocally;  to  put 
each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  cause  to 
succeed  alternately.  —  v.i.  To  change  re- 
ciprocally; to  succeed  alternately. — n.  (in'- 
ter-chanj).  The  act  or  process  of  mutually 
giving  and  receiving;  exchange  between 
two  or  more;  alternate  succession. — Intel*' 
changeable,  in-ter-chan'ja-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  interchanged.  —  Interchange- 
ability,  Interchangeableiiess,  in- 
ter-chan'ja-bil"i-ti,  in-ter-chan'ja-bl-nes,  n. 
—  Interchangeably,  in-ter-chan'ja-bli, 
adv. 

Interclavicle,  in-ter-klav'i-kl,  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  clavicle.]  A  bone  between  the 
clavicles  or  in  front  of  the  breast-bone  in 
many  vertebrates.  —Interclavicular, 
in'ter-kla-vik"u-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
spaces  between  the  clavicles. 
Interclnde,  in-ter-klud',  v.t.—intercluded, 
intercluding.  [L.  intercludo — inter,  between, 
and  claudo,  to  shut.]  To  shut  from  a  place 
or  course  by  something  intervening;  to 
intercept. 

Intercolline,  in-ter-kol'lin,  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  collis,  a  hill.]  Lying  between 
hills  or  hillocks. 

Intercolonial,  in-ter-ko-lo"ni-al,  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  between,  among,  and  colonial] 
Subsisting  between  different  colonies.— 
Intercolonially,  in'ter-ko-lo"ni-al-li, 
adv.  As  between  colonies. 
Intercolumniation,  in'ter-ko-lum'ni- 
a"shon,  n.  [Prefix  inter,  between,  and 
column.]  Arch,  the  space  between  two 
columns  measured  at  the  lowest  part  of 
their  shafts. 

Intercommunicate,  in'ter-kom-mu"ni- 
kat,  v.i.  and  t.  [Prefix  inter,  and  communi- 
cate.] To  communicate  mutually;  to  hold 
mutual  communication.— Intercoinnin- 
nicable,  in'ter-kom-mu"ni-ka-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable  of  being  mutually  communicated.— 
Intercommunication,  in'ter- kom- 
mu'ni-ka"shon,  n.  Reciprocal  communica- 
tion. 

Intercommunion,  in'ter-kom-mun"yon, 
n.  [Prefix  inter,  and  communion.]  Mutual 
communion;  mutual  intercourse.— Inter- 
community, in'ter-kom-mu"ni-ti,  n.  A 
mutual  communication  or  community. 
Ill tercompari son ,  in'ter-kom-par"i-son. 
n.  [Prefix  inter,  and  comparison.]  Com- 
parison between  the  various  features  of  one 
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1„,,K.    tad  th<  *kdln|   features  of 

atereonnect,  In'ter  kon  n<  kk",  v.t,  [Pre> 
,  ;  I    To  connect  or  unite 

is  bonds.     Inlerenn- 
lection,     in  w  i  kon-nek   1  hon,    n       Tl 

eing  interconnt  oted;  *■  hat  servos 
11  [nteroouueot. 

itercoutlnental,  In'ter  kon  tl  nen'tal, 
[Prefix  inter,  and  continent. J  Subelating 
dlwi  en  diflereul  oontinents. 
HMTOQitll.  In-ter-kostal,  o.  [L.  inter, 
Ktween,  and  costa,  a  rib  1  Aunt,  placed  or 
■ing  betwi  en  the  ribs, 
utereourse.  In'ter-kors,  ».  [Prefix  Inter, 
Htwi'iu.  and  course:  L.  intercursus.]  Ee- 
gprocal  dealings  bet  ween  persons  ornations; 
Uerohange  of  thought  and  feeling;  00m 
Bunioation;  oommeroe;  communion;  sexual 
onnection. 

ntercross,  in-ter-kros',  v.t.  audi.  [Prefix 
iitu,  ami  oross.]    To  cross  mutually;   to 

another,  as  linos;  to  Interbreed. 
ntereurrent,  in-ter-kur'eut,  a.  (Prefix 
ntn;  between,  and  current;  L.  intrrcnr- 
•ens,  intercurrentis.]  Running  between  or 
■gong;  Interyening;  med.  applied  to  dis- 
uses which  occur  sporadically  during  the 
irevalence  of  other  diseases. 

ritcreutniicoiis,    ta'ter-kn-tB/'nS-uB,   a. 

iter,  between,  and  cutaneous.]    Be- 
Dg  within  or  under  the  skin. 

Interdependence,  Interdependent 

■/,  in/ter-de-pen"dens,  in'ter-de-pen"den-si, 
u  [Prefix  i>Uer,  and  depend.]  Reciprocal 
■nendenoe;  dependence  each  upon  the 
ithers  reciprocally.  — Intei'dcpeildeilt, 

n'ter-de-pen"deut,  a.  Reciprocally  depen- 
lent. 

nterdlct,  in-ter-dikt',  v.t.  [L.  interdico, 
Werdictum — inter,  between,  and  dico,  to 
peak.  Diction.]  To  debar,  forbid,  or 
inhibit;  to  restrain  by  an'  interdict.—?!, 
in'ter-dikt).  [L.  interdictum.]  A  prohibi- 
ion;  a  prohibiting  order  or  decree;  a  papal 
irohibition  of  the  performance  of  divine 
ervice  and  the  administration  of  religious 
ites.— Interdict  ion,  in-ter-dik'shon,  n. 
I^he  act  of  interdicting;  prohibition. — In- 
:erdlctive,  Interdictory,  in-ter-dik'- 
iv,  in-ter-dik'to-ri,  a.  Having  power  to 
nterdict  or  prohibit. 

nterdigital,  in-ter-dij'i-tal,  a.  [Prefix 
nter,  and  digit.]  Anat.  being  between  the 
ligits;  between  toes  or  fingers,  as  the  web 
mich  forms  the  wing  of  a  bat.— Inter- 
llgttate,  in-ter-dij'i-tat,  v.i.  To  run  into 
ach  other,  like  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
nserted  between  those  of  the  other. — In- 
erdlgltation,  in-ter-dij'i-ta"shon,  n. 
Phe  act  or  state  of  interdigitating;  anat. 
he  space  between  two  fingers. 

iterest,  in'ter-est,  n.  [O.Fr.  interest,  Fr. 
nteret,  from  L.  interest,  it  concerns,  it  is 
if  importance,  from  L.  interesse  —  inter, 
tetween,  and  esse,  to  be  (whence  also  es- 
ence,  entity).]  Concern;  sympathy,  or  re- 
;ard  (to  excite  one's  interest);  advantage; 
;ood;  profit  (it  is  for  your  interest  to  do  so); 
hare,  part,  or  participation  in  value;  the 
irotit  per  cent  derived  from  money  lent  or 
nvested  (which  in  reference  to  the  interest 
9  called  the  principal);  hence,  something 
a  addition  to  a  mere  equivalent  (to  repay 
DJury  with  interest) ;  influence  with  a 
>erson,  especially  with  persons  in  power 
to  get  a  post  by  interest);  a  collective  name 
or  those  interested  in  any  particular  busi- 
less  (the  lauded  interest,  the  shipping  int- 
erest).—Simple  interest  is  that  which  arises 
rom  the  principal  sum  only. — Compound 
nterest  is  that  which  arises  from  the  prin- 
ipal  with  the  interest  of  one  year  added 
ogether  to  form  a  new  principal  for  the 
text  year,  and  so  on  successively. — v.t.  To 
mgage  the  attention  of;  to  awaken  interest 
ir  concern  in. — Interested,  in'ter-es-ted, 
>.  and  a.  Having  an  interest  or  share ; 
.fleeted;  moved;  having  attention  roused; 
oncerned  in  a  cause  or  in  consequences; 
[able  to  be  biassed  by  personal  considera- 
ions;  chiefly  concerned  for  one's  own  pri- 
ate  advantage.  —  Interestedness,  in'- 
er-es-ted-nes,  n.  —  Interesting,  in'ter- 


m  tin,-.  a     Bngaguu  tin'  attention  or  curi- 

Lpted    I"  eXOlU   alien 

111. n  ami  sympathy.    Interestingly,  In' 

iii.    1  in  •  ii.  adv     in  au  Interest  Log  man 

ner.      -   liitcreslliigni-sv     in  !.  i-.  a  ling- 

liiirrfnre,  in'ter  fas, /i.  [Prefix  Inter,  and 
face.]    The  meeting  or  union  of  two  nu> 
Inici -facial,   in  tei  fl  1  hi  al,  a 
Pertaining  to  an  Interface:  Included  bt 

twe.n  tWO  ffjOt  I  01  plan.'  BUI  ft* 
Illtert'eillurnl,    in  trr  fem'o  ral,    a.      |I. 

into-,  between,  femora,  thighs.!    Between 

the  thighs  (the  inter/, moral  membrane  nf 
bats). 

Interfere.  \n-icr-f\ir',v.i.— interfered,  inti  r- 
fering,  [O.Fr,  mtrtferir,  to  exchange  blows 
— L.  inter,  between,  and  ferio,  to  strike 
(whence  ferule).]  To  interpose;  to  inter- 
meddle; to  enter  into  or  take  a  part  In  the 
concerns  of  others;  to  clash,  come  in  col- 
lision, or  be  in  opposition;  physics,  to  act 
reciprocally  upon  each  other  so  as  to  modify 
the  effect  of  each.— Interference,  in-ter- 
fe'rens,  n.  The  act  of  interfering  or  inter- 
meddling; physics,  the  mutual  action  of 
waves  of  any  kind  (water,  sound,  heat,  or 
light)  upon  each  other,  by  which  the  vibra- 
tions and  their  effects  are  increased,  dimin- 
ished, or  neutralized.— Interfere!*,  In-ter- 
fe'rer,  n.  One  who  interferes.— Interfer- 
ing, in-ter-fe'ring,  a.  Prone  or  given  to 
interfere  or  intermeddle.— Ilitcrfcrliig- 
ly,  in-ter-fe'ring-li,  adv.  In  an  interfering 
manner. 

Interfluent,  Intcrfluous,  In -ter 'flu- 
ent, in-ter'flu-us,  a.  [L.  interfluens,  inter- 
fluus — inter,  between,  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 
Flowing  between. 

Interfollaceous,  in-ter-fo'li-a"slms,  a. 
[L.  inter,  between,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Bot. 
being  between  opposite  leaves,  but  placed 
alternately  with  them.— Interfoliate,  in- 
ter-fo'li-at,  v.t.    To  interleave. 

Interfuse,  in-ter-fuz',  v.t.— interfused,  in- 
terfusing. [L.  interfusus,  pp.  of  interfundo 
— inter,  between,  and  fuudo,  to  pour.  Fuse.] 
To  pour  or  spread  between  or  among;  to 
mix  up  together;  to  make  interdependent. 
— Interfusion,  in-ter-fu'zhon,  n.  Act  of 
interfusing  or  that  which  is  interfused. 

Interganglionic,  in-ter-gang'gli-on  "ik, 
a.  [Prefix  inter,  between,  and  ganglion.] 
Anat.  lying  or  passing  between  ganglia. 

Interglaclal,  in-ter-gla'shi-al,  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  glacial.]  Geol.  formed  or  oc- 
curring between  two  periods  of  glacial 
action. 

Interhirinal,  in-ter-he'mal,  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  haemal.]  Anat.  situated  between 
the  haemal  processes  or  arches. 

Interim,  in'ter-im,  n.  [L.,  in  the  mean- 
time.] The  meantime;  time  intervening. — 
a.  Belonging  to  an  intervening  time;  be- 
longing to  the  meantime;  temporary. 

Interior,  in-te'ri-er,  a.  [L.,  inner,  interior, 
compar.  of  interus,  internal,  itself  a  compar. 
from  in.  Akin  entrails,  internal,  intestine.] 
Internal;  being  within  any  limits,  inclosure, 
or  substance:  opposed  to  exterior  or  super- 
ficial; inland;  remote  from  the  frontiers 
or  shore. — Interior  angles,  geom.  the  angles 
made  within  any  figure  by  the  sides  of  it.— 
Interior  planets,  astron.  the  planets  be- 
tween the  earth's  orbit  and  the  sun;  in- 
ferior planets.— Interior  screw,  a  screw  cut 
on  the  interior  surface  of  anything  hollow. 
— n.  The  internal  part  of  a  thing;  the  in- 
side; the  inland  part  of  a  country;  the  de- 
partment of  a  government  having  charge  of 
home  affairs.— Inferiority,  in-te'ri-or"i- 
ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  interior.— In- 
teriorly, in-te'ri-or-li,  adv.  Internally; 
inwardly. 

Interjacent,  in-ter-ja'sent,  a.  [L.  inter- 
jacens,  ppr.  of  interjaceo  —  inter,  between, 
and  jaceo,  to  lie,  as  in  adjacent,  subjacent, 
&c]  Lying  or  being  between;  intervening.— 
Interjacence,  Interjacency,  in-ter- 
ja'sens,  in-ter-ja'sen-si,  n.  The  condition 
of  being  interjacent. 

Interject,  in-ter-jekt',  v.t.  [L.  inteijicio, 
interjectum — inter,  between,  and  jacio,  to 
throw.   Jet.]   To  throw  between;  to  throw 


in  i»  tween  othi  •  Interjection. 

in  1.1  Jek'shon,  n.    [L  1 

of  throwtug  between;  ■  word  thrown  In 
between  words  oonoeoted  In  construction, 

bo  expi  >i  Ion  0 

1 
Interjectlonal,  Interlectlonary, 

in  ti  I   J.  I.  ':  lion  al.      In 

Thrown  In  bel  we<  n  ol  hi  r  word  ,  pari 

of  the  r  1 1. nar  1.  1  ol  ;m  ml.  rli  ctlon       llltcr- 

Ject  tonally  1  in  tei  jek'shon-al-11,  a< 

an  inti tji -el .lonal  manner. 
InlrrKiiil.    inter  nit/,    B.t     [Prefix    ini<  r, 
and  knit.]    To  knit  together  c.loHcly. 

Interlace,  [n-ter-las',  v.t.    interlaced,  in- 
terlacimg.   [Prefix  inter,  and  la/oe;  Pi   - 
lor,  p,  1    To  weave  or  twim  r;  to 

entangle  or  Interweave  one  thing  with  an- 
other.—  v.i.   To  be  Intertwined 
worenj  to  bare  parts  crossing  or  inti 
log.— Interlacement,  in  tei  las'ment,  n. 
The  act  or  stab  ol  Infc  1  laoing. 

Interlard,  in-ter  liird',  v.t.    [  I */ <  fi x  inter, 
and  lard.]   Primarily,  to  mix  fat  with 
hence,   to   mix    by   something   frequently 
occurring;   to  diversity  by  mixture  (talk 
interlarded  with  oaths). 

Interleave,  In-ter-leV,  v.t.— interleaved, 
interleaving.  [Prefix  inter,  and  Imf.  \  To 
insert  a  blank  leaf  or  blank  leaves  in;  to 
insert  between  the  other  leaves  of  (a  book). 

Interline,  in-ter-lln',  v.t. — interlined,  inter- 
lining. [Prefix  inter,  and  line.]  To  write 
or  print  in  alternate  lines;  to  write  or  print 
between  the  lines  of.— liiterlineal.  In- 
terlinear, Interlineary,  inter  lin'e- 
al,  in-ter-lin'e-er,  in-ter-lin'e-a-ri,  a.  Writ- 
ten or  printed  between  lines  before  written 
or  printed.— Iiiterlinearly,  in-ter-lin'c- 
er-li,  ado.  In  an  interlinear  manner.  — 
Interlineation,  in-ter-lin'e-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  interlining;  that  which  is  inter- 
lined. 

Interlock,  in-ter-lok',  v.i.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  lock.]  To  unite  or  be  locked  together 
by  a  series  of  connections. — v.t.  To  lock  one 
in  another  firmly. 

Interlocution,  in'ter-lo-kiV'shon,  n.  [L. 
interlocutio,  from  interloquor  —  inter,  be- 
tween, and  loquor,  to  speak  (in  loquacious, 
elocution,  &c.).J  Dialogue;  interchange  of 
speech;  law,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree 
before  final  decision.— Interlocutor,  in- 
ter-lok'tl-ter,  n.  One  who  speaks  in  a  dia- 
logue or  conversation:  Scots  law,  the  term, 
judgment,  or  order  of  any  court  of  record. — 
Interlocutory,  in-ter-lok'u-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  dialogue  or  conversation. 

Interlope,  in-ter-lop',  v.i.— interloped,  in- 
terloping. [From  the  noun,  which  is  from 
D.  enterlooper,  a  smuggler  or  smuggling 
vessel — Fr.  entre,  between,  and  D.  loopen, 
to  leap,  to  run=E.  to  leap.  Leap.]  To 
traffic  without  a  proper  license;  to  run  into 
a  matter  in  which  one  has  no  right.  — 
Interloper,  in-ter-lo'per,  n.  One  who 
unwarrantably  intrudes  or  thrusts  himself 
into  a  business,  position,  or  matter. 

Interlude,  in'ter-lud,  n.  [L.L.  inter- 
ludium,  an  interlude— L.  inter,  between, 
and  ludus,  a  play.  Delude.]  A  short 
lively  entertainment  performed  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and 
the  afterpiece;  a  piece  of  music  played 
between  the  verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn, 
or  between  certain  portions  of  a  church 
service. 

Interlunar,  In terl unary,  in-ter-lu'- 
ner,  in-ter-lu'na-ri,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
luna,  the  moon.]  Belonging  to  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  invisible. 

Intermarry,  in-ter-mar'i,  v.i. — intermar- 
ried, intermarrying.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
marry.]  To  marry  together;  to  become 
connected  by  marriage,  as  two  families, 
ranks,  tribes,  or  the  like.  —  Intermar- 
riage, in-ter-mar'ij,  n.  Marriage  between 
two  families,  tribes,  or  nations. 

Intermaxillary,  in-ter-mak'sil-la-ri,  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  maxillary.]  Anat.  being 
between  the  maxillary  bones. — n.  The  bone 
in  mammalia  which  supports  the  upper  in- 
cisors. 

Intermeddle,    in-ter-med'l,    v.i.  —  inter- 
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meddled,  intermedin  ing.  |  Prefix  inter,  and 
middle.]  To  meddle  in  Affairs  in  which 
one  has  no  concern;  to  meddle  officiously; 
to  interfere.  —  Intermeddle!*,  iu-ter- 
nmd'ler,  n.  One  who  intermeddles. — I11- 
lerillCddlesoilM',    in  ter  nied'l  sum,    <(. 

Prone  to  Intermeddle.— Intermeddle- 

MOII1C1ICSM,  111  t  er  med'l  sum  lies,  n. 

I  nl«  -rilled  iate,  in-ter-me'di-at,  a.  [Fr. 
intermedial,  L.  Intermedins— inter. between, 

and  medius,  middle  (whence  medium,  medi- 
ate. &c.).]  Lying  or  being  between;  in  the 
middle  place  or  degree  between  two  ex- 
tremes; intervening;  interposed.  Also 
Intermedial,  Intermediary,  in-ter- 
nio'di-al,  in-ter-me'di-a-ri,  in  same  sense. — 
Intermediately,  in-ter-me'di-ftt-li.  adv. 
In  an  intermediate  position. — Interme- 
diation, in-ter-mo'di-a"shon,  n.  Inter- 
vention; interposition.— Intermediary, 
in-ter-me'di-a-ri,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
interposes  or  is  intermediate;  an  interven- 
ing agent.— Intermediator,  in-ter-me'- 
di-a-ter,  «.  A  mediator  between  parties. — 
Intermedium,  in-ter-me'di-uiu,  n.  In- 
termediate space;  an  intervening  agent  or 
instrument. 

Interment.    Under  Inter. 

Intermezzo,  in-ter-met'zo,  n.  [It.]  Mus. 
a  short  composition,  generally  of  a  light 
sparkling  character,  played  between  more 
important  pieces;  an  interlude. 

Intermlgration,  in'ter-mi-gra"shou,  n. 
[Prefix  i?iter,  and  migration.]  Reciprocal 
migration. 

Interminable,  in-ter'mi-na-bl,  a.  [L. 
inter  minabilis  —  in,  not,  and  terminus,  a 
bound  or  limit.  Term.]  Boundless;  end- 
less; admitting  no  limit;  wearisomely  spun 
out  or  protracted.— Interminablen ess, 
in-ter'mi-na-bl-nes,  n.  —  Interminably, 
in-ter'mi-na-bli,  adv.  In  an  interminable 
manner;  endlessly.  —  Interminatc,  in- 
ter'mi-nat,  a.  Endless. — Interminate  deci- 
mal, one  that  may  be  continued  to  infinity, 
as  that  given  by  J. 

Intermingle,  in-ter-ming'gl,  v.t.— inter- 
mingled, intermingling.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
mingle.]  To  mingle  or  mix  together;  to 
mix  up;  to  intermix.— v.i.  To  be  mixed  or 
incorporated. 

Intermission.    Under  Intermit. 

Intermit,  in-ter-mit',  v.t. — intermitted,  in- 
termitting. [L.  intermitto,  to  let  go  be- 
tween, to  interrupt— Miter,  and  mitto,  to 
send.  Mission.]  To  cause  to  cease  for  a 
time;  to  interrupt;  to  suspend  or  delay.— 
v.i.  To  cease  for  a  time;  to  cease  or  relax 
at  intervals,  as  a  fever.— Intermit  tence, 
in-ter-mit'ens,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  in- 
termitting; intermission.  —  Intermitt- 
ent, in-ter-mit'ent,  a.  Ceasing  at  inter- 
vals.— Intermittent  or  intermitting  spring,  a 
spring  which  flows  for  some  time  and  then 
ceases,  again  flows  and  again  ceases,  and 
so  on,  usually  having  a  siphon -shaped 
channel  of  outflow.— n.  A  fever  which  en- 
tirely subsides  or  ceases  at  certain  intervals. 
—Intermitting,  in-ter-mit'ing,  ppr.  and 
a.  Ceasing  for  a  time;  pausing.— Iiiter- 
mittingly,  in-ter-mit'ing-li,  adv.  In  an 
intermittent  manner.  —  Intermission, 
in-ter-mish'on,  n.  [L.  intermissio.]  The 
act  or  state  of  intermitting;  cessation  for 
a  time;  pause;  the  temporary  subsidence 
of  a  fever.— Intermissive,  in-ter-mis'iv, 
a.    Intermittent. 

Intermix,  in-ter-miks',  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  mix.]  To  mix  together;  to  inter- 
mingle.—v.i.  To  be  mixed  or  intermingled. 
—Intermixture,  in-ter-miks'tur,  n.  A 
mass  formed  by  mixture ;  a  mass  of  in- 
gredients mixed;  admixture. 
Intermnndane,  in-ter-mun'dan,  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  mundus,  a  world.]  Being 
between  worlds  or  between  orb  and  orb 
{intermnndane  spaces). 
1 11  ter  mural,  in-ter-mu'ral,  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  murus,  a  wall.]  Lying  between 
walls. 

Intermuscular,  in-ter-mus'ku-ler,  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  muscular.]    Between  the 
muscles. 
Intern,  in-tern',  v.t.    [Fr.  interner,  from 


L.  interims,  internal.]  To  send  to  or  cause 
to  remain  In  the  interior  of  a  country  with- 
out permission  to  leave  it;  to  disarm  and 
Quarter  in  some  place,  as  a  defeated  body 

of  tmops.-  Internment,  in-tern'ment,  n. 

The  act  of  interning;  the  state  of  being  in- 
terned. 

Internal,  in-ter'nal,  a.  [L.  intermts,  inter- 
nal Interior.]  Inward;  interior;  being 
within  any  limit  or  surface;  not  external; 
pertaining  to  the  mind  or  thoughts,  or  to 
one's  inner  being;  pertaining  to  itself,  its 
own  affairs,  or  home  interests:  said  of  a 
country;  domestic;  not  foreign. — Inter- 
nal combustion,  the  principle  employed  in 
the  engines  or  motors  of  air-craft,  motor- 
cars, &c,  by  which  a  mixture  of  petrol-gas 
and  air  is  exploded  in  the  cylinder,  so  that 
the  explosive  force  acts  directly  on  the 
piston. — Internal  secretion,  a  complex  sub- 
stance secreted  by  some  part  of  the  body, 
and  absorbed  into  the  blood  to  play  some 
part  in  the  economy.  —  Internality, 
in-ter-nal'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  internal.— Internally,  in-ter'nal-li, 
adv.  Inwardly;  within  the  body;  mentally; 
spiritually. 

International,  in-ter-nash'on-al,  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  national.]  Pertaining  to  or 
reciprocally  affecting  nations ;  regulating 
the  mutual  intercourse  between  different 
nations.  —  International  law,  the  law  of 
nations;  those  maxims  or  rules  that  reg- 
ulate states  in  their  conduct  towards  one 
another.— International,  n.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Socialistic  Workers, 
regulating  and  propounding  the  course  of 
joint  action  between  workers  at  home  and 
abroad. — Internationally,  in-ter-nash'- 
on-al-li,  adv. 

Internecine,  in-ter-ne'sin,  a.  [L.  interne- 
cinus,  deadly,  murderous— inter,  between, 
among,  and  neco,  to  kill.]  Marked  by  de- 
structive hostilities  or  much  slaughter; 
causing  great  slaughter,  as  between  fellow- 
citizens  (internecine  war). 

Interneural,  in-ter-nu'ral,  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  neural.]  Situated  between  the 
neural  processes  or  spines:  said  of  those 
bones  which  support  the  fin-rays  on  a  fish's 
back. 

Internode,  in'ter-nod,  n.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  nodus,  knot.]  Bot.  the  space 
which  intervenes  between  two  nodes  or  leaf- 
buds.—  Internodal,  in-ter-no'dal,  a.  Bot. 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  internode. 

Internuncio,  in-ter-nun'shi-o,  n.  [L.  in- 
ternuncio—inter,  between,  and  nuncius,  a 
messenger.]  A  messenger  between  two 
parties;  an  envoy  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small 
states  and  republics  while  a  nuncio  is  sent 
to  emperors  and  kings.  — Intern uneial, 
in-ter-nun'shi-al,  a.  Belonging  to  an  inter- 
nuncio. 

Interoceanlc,  in-ter-o'she-an"ik,  a.  Pre- 
fix inter,  and  ocean.]  Between  oceans  (in- 
teroceanic  railway,  canal,  &c). 

Interocnlar,  in-ter-ok'u-ler,  a.  [L.  inter, 
and  oculus,  the  eye.]  Situated  betweeu  the 
eyes. 

Interorbital,  in-ter-or'bi-tal,  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  orbit.]  Situated  between  the 
orbits,  as  of  the  eyes. 

Interosculate,  in-ter-osTm-lat,  v.i.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  osculate.]  To  touch  or  run 
into  one  another  at  various  points;  to  form 
a  connecting  link  between  objects  or  groups 
by  having  characters  in  common. 

Interosseal,  Interosseous,  in-ter-os'- 
se-al,  in-ter-os'se-us,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  os,  a  bone.]  Anat.  situated  between 
bones. 

Interpellate,  in-ter'pel-lat,  v.t.— interpel- 
lated, interpellating.  .  [L.  interpello,  inter- 
pellatum,  to  interrupt  in  speaking— inter, 
between,  and  pello,  to  drive  (seen  in  appeal, 
compel,  pulse,  &c.).]  To  question,  especially 
to  question  imperatively;  to  interrupt  by  a 
question.  —  Interpellation,  in'ter-pel- 
la"shon,  n.  [L.  interpellation  The  act  of 
interrupting;  an  interruption  by  speaking; 
a  question  put  by  a  member  of  a  legislative 
assembly  to  a  minister  or  member  of  the 
government. 


Interpenetrate,  in  ter  pen'e  trat,  v.t.  and 

i.     interpenetrated,    interp,  m  tenting      [pre 
fix,    inter,   and    penetrate.]     To    peni 
between  or  within;  to  penetrate  mutually 

Interpeiietratlon,    in  tei  pi  n'i 
sbon,   ».    The   act   of   interpenetrating.— 
Interpenetrative,   in  tei  pen'e  tra  tiv, 
a.    Mutually  penetrative, 

Iuterpetlolar,  in-ter  pet'i  S  ler,  a     |  Pre 
ti\  mil  r,  and  petiole.]  Bot. situated  bi  I 
the  petioles. 

Interplanetary,    in-ter-plan'e-ta-ri,    a. 

[Prefix  inter,  and  planetary.]  Situated  or 
existing  between  the  planets. 

Interplead  in-ter-pled',  v.i.  [Prefix inter, 

and  plead.]  Law,  to  proceed  by  inter- 
pleader. —  Interpleader,  in-ter-ple'der, 

n.  Law,  one  who  interpleads;  a  legal  pi 
by  which  a  person  threatened  with  a  suit 
in  which  he  has  no  real  interest  gets  the 
proper  parties  to  plead  in  the  matter. 
Interpolate,  in-ter'po-lat,  v.t. —interpo- 
lated, interpolating.  [L.  interpolo,  interpo- 
latum,  to  interpolate  or  falsify,  from  inter- 
polus,  vamped  up,  falsified— inter,  between, 
and  polio,  to  polish.]  To  foist  in;  to  insert, 
as  a  spurious  word  or  passage  in  a  manu- 
script or  book;  to  corrupt  or  vitiate  by  the 
insertion  of  new  matter;  math,  and  physics, 
to  fill  up  intermediate  terms  of,  as  of  a 
series,  according  to  the  law  of  the  series.— 
Interpolable,in-ter'p6-la-bl, a.  Capable 
of  being  interpolated  or  inserted. — Inter- 
polation, in-ter'po-la"shon,  n.  [L.  inter- 
polate.] The  act  of  interpolating;  that 
which  is  interpolated  or  inserted;  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  inserted.— Interpolator, 
in-ter'po-la-ter,  n.    One  who  interpolates. 

Interpose,  in-ter-poz',  v.t.— interposed,  in- 
terposing. [Fr.  interposer — inter,  between, 
and  poser,  to  place.  Pose,  Compose.]  To 
place  between ;  fig.  or  lit.  to  preseut  or 
bring  forward  by  way  of  interruption  or 
for  some  service  (to  interpose  one's  hand, 
one's  self,  one's  aid  or  services).— v.i.  To 
step  in  between  parties  at  variance;  to 
mediate;  to  interfere;  to  put  in  or  make  a 
remark  by  way  of  interruption.— Inter- 
poser, in-ter-po'zer,  n.  One  who  inter- 
poses.—Interposition,  in-ter'po-zish"on 
or  in'ter-po-zisb/'on,  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
posing ;  a  coming  between ;  mediation ;  in- 
tervention. 

Interpret,  in-ter'pret,  v.t.  [L.  interpretor, 
from  interpres,  interpretis,  an  interpreter 
—inter,  between,  and  root  seen  in  ipre)- 
paro,  to  prepare.]  To  explain  the  meaning 
of;  to  expound;  to  translate  from  an  un- 
known to  a  known  language,  or  into  in- 
telligible or  familiar  words;  to  free  from 
mystery  or  obscurity;  to  make  clear;  to 
unravel;  to  represent  artistically  (as  by  an 
actor  on  the  stage).  —  Intcrpretable, 
in-ter'pre-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  inter- 
preted.—Interpretation,  in-ter'pre-ta"- 
shon,  n.  [L.  interpretation]  The  act  of  in- 
terpreting ;  translation ;  explanation ;  the 
sense  given  by  an  interpreter;  conception 
and  representation  of  a  character  on  the 
stage.— Interpretative,  in-ter'pre-ta-tiv, 
a.  Designed  or  fitted  to  explain;  explana- 
tory. —  Interpretatively,  in-ter'pre-ta- 
tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  interpretative  manner.— 
Interpreter,  in-ter'pre-ter,  n.  One  who 
,  or  that  which  interprets. 
Interregnum,  in-ter-reg'num,  n.  [L., 
from  inter,  between,  and  regnum,  reign.] 
The  time  between  the  death  or  abdication 
of  a  king  and  the  accession  of  his  successor; 
the  interval  between  the  cessation  of  one 
government  and  the  establishment  of  an- 
other. 

Interrelation,  in'ter-re-la"shon,  n.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  relation.]  Mutual;  reciprocal, 
or  corresponding  relation;  correlation. 
Interrogate,  in-ter'o-gat,  v.t.  [L.  inter- 
rogo,  interrogatum  —  inter,  between,  and 
rogo,  to  ask  (as  in  abrogate,  arrogant,  de- 
rogate, prorogue,  &c.).]  To  question;  to 
examine  by  asking  questions.— Interro- 
gation, in-ter'o-ga"shon,  n.  [L.  interro- 
gate.] The  act  of  questioning;  a  question 
put;  the  sign  ?,  indicating  that  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding  it  is  a  question,  or 
used  to  express  doubt  or  to  mark  a  query.— 
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Interrogative.   In-ter-rog'a-tiv,  <».     (L. 

inttrr,'  niiiriis.]     Denoting  ;i  question;   ex 
pressed  in  the  form  of  a  question     u  gram, 
:  1  used  in  asking  questions;   as  >tit,>/ 
what    which.'    Interrogatively,  in-ter 
rog'e-tli  li,  adv.    in  an  interrogative  mau 
Mr.      Interrogator,   In-terO-ga-ter,   n. 
One  who  interrogates  or  asks  questions 
Interrogatory,  iu-ter-rog'a-to-ri,  n,    |L. 
iu.i.\      \   quesl  ion;    an   intei  ro 
Containing  u  11m  1  tion  ,  express 
mn  ■  Question. 

Inf rrriipt,  interrupt',  v.t.  [L.  inter- 
rumpo,  mterruptum  inter,  between,  aud 
rumpo,  to  break.  Ki  pti  re.1  To  slop  or 
hinder  by  breaking  in  upon  the  course  or 
progress  of;  to  break  the  current  or  motion 
of;  to  cause  to  stop  in  speaking;  to  cause  to 
be  delayed  or  given  over;  to  break  the  uni- 
formity of.  —  Infcri'iiplcd.  in-ter-rup'- 
ted,  «.  Having  interruptions;  broken; 
Intermitted.  Interruptedly,  iu-ter- 
rup'ted-li,  adv.  With  breaks  or  interrup- 
tions. —  Interrupter,  iu-ter-rup'ter,  n 
One  that  interrupts.— Interruption,  in- 
ler-rup'shon,  n.  [L.  interrupt  io.J  The  act 
Of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon;  a  break 
or  breach;  intervention;  interposition; 
obstruction  or  hindrance;  cause  of  stop- 
-  Iuterruptl ve,  in-ter-rup'tiv,  o. 
rending  to  interrupt;  interrupting.— In- 
terrnptlvely,  in-ter-rup'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
an  interrupt  ive  manner. 

Intersect,  in-ter-sekt',  v.t.  [L.  interseco, 
intersect urn  —  into;  between,  and  seco,  to 
cut.  Section.]  To  cut  into  or  between; 
to  out  or  cross  mutually;  to  divide  into 
parts  by  crossing  or  cutting.— v.t.  To  cut 
into  one  another;  to  meet  and  cross  each 
other.— Intersection,  in-ter-sek'shon,  n. 
[L.  intersection  The  act  or  state  of  inter- 
secting; the  point  or  line  in  which  two 
lines  or  two  surfaces  cut  each  other.— In- 
tersect ional,  in-ter-sek'shon-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  formed  by  an  intersection. 

ntersltlereal,  in'ter-si-de"re-al,  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  sidus,  sideris,  a  star.] 
Situated  between  or  among  the  stars. 

nter.spaee,  in'ter-spas,  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  space.]  A  space  between  other  things; 
intervening  space. 

lltersperse,  in-ter-spers,  v.t.  —  inter- 
spersed, interspersing.  [L.  interspergo,  in- 
tertpersum — inter,  between,  and  spa'rgo,  to 
scatter.  Sparse.]  To  scatter  or  set  here 
and  there  among  other  things;  to  diversify 
by  scattering  objects  here  and  there.— lu- 
ter*|>erslon,  in-ter-sper'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  interspersing. 

aterspinal,  Intersplnous,  in -ter-spi'- 
nal,  m-ter-spl'nus,  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
spine.]  Anat.  lying  between  the  processes 
3f  the  spine,  as  muscles,  nerves,  &c. 

nterstellar,    Interstellary,    in-ter- 

stel'er,  m-ter-stel'la-ri,  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
stellar.]  Situated  among  the  stars;  beyond 
the  solar  system. 

liters  I  lee,   in-ter'stis,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L. 

interstitium  —  inter,  between,  aud  sto,  to 
stand.  State.]  A  narrow  or  small  space 
3etween  things  close  together,  or  between 
:he  component  parts  of  a  body;  a  chink, 
:revice,  or  cranny— Interstitial,  in-ter- 
itish'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
uterstices. 

nterstratify,  in-ter-strat'i-fl,  v.t.  [Prefix 
nter,  and  stratify.]  Geol.  to  cause  to  oc- 
:upy  a  position  between  other  strata;  to 
ntermix  as  to  strata.—  v.i.  To  assume  a 
Josition  between  other  strata.  —  Inter- 
•ti  ali lien i  ion  in-ter-strat'i-fi-ka"shon, 
i.    The  condition  of  being  interstratified. 

ntertexture,  in-ter-teks'tur,  n.  [Prefix 
■nter,  and  texture.]  The  act  of  interweav- 
ng;  state  of  things  interwoven;  what  is 
nterwoven. 

utert  Issued,  in-ter-tish'Qd,  a.  [Prefix 
nter,  and  tissue.]  Wrought  with  interwoven 
issue.    (Shak.) 

iitertrafflc,  in'ter-traf-ik,  n.  [Prefix  in- 
er,  and  traffic]  Reciprocal  traffic  between 
wo  or  more  places. 

utertroplcal,  in-ter-trop'i-kal,  a.  [Prefix 


inter,    ami    tiopir]    Situated    between    or 

within  t in-  tiopies. 

Intertwine.  In  ter-twln',v.t,  tnUrturtned, 
intertwining,    [Prefix  inter,  and  ttoinc]  To 

unite'  by  twining  or  twisting  one  with  an 
other;   to  interlace,— v.i.  To  be  mutually 

interwoven. 

intertwist.  In  ter  twist',  v.t.  [Prefli  inter, 

and  twist.]  To  twist  one  with  another;  to 
interweave  or interlace 

Interval,    in'tcr -val,    11.     [L.    interval! uni, 

the  spar,  between  tiio  rampart  of  a  camp 

and  tin'  soldiers'  tentH— intti .  1m  twe.n,  and 
Vallum,  an  earthen  rampart  set  with  pali- 
sades,   troin    rail  us,    a    stake.     Wall.]     A 

space  or  distance  between  things;  an  un- 
occupied space  intervening;  space  of  time 

between  two  definite  points  or  events;  in- 
tervening time  OX  space;  the  lateral  space 
between  units  having  the  same  alignment 
or  frontage;  music,  the  difference  in  point 
of  gravity  or  acuteness  between  two  given 
sounds. 

Intervene,  ln«ter-v"§n,l  v.i.  —  intervened, 
intervening.  [L.  inter venio — inter,  between, 
and  venio,  to  come,  as  in  advene,  convene, 
ice.  Venture.]  To  come  or  be  between 
persons  or  things;  to  be  situated  between; 
to  occur,  fall,  or  come  between  points  of 
time  or  events;  to  come  in  the  way;  to  in- 
terpose. —  Intervener,  in-ter-ve'uer,  n. 
One  who  intervenes.— Intervention,  in- 
ter-ven'shon,  n.  [L.  interventio.}  The  act  of 
intervening;  a  coming  between;  interfer- 
ence that  may  affect  the  interest  of  others; 
interposition. 

Intervertebral,  in-ter-ver'te-bral.  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  vertebra.]  Anat.  situated 
between  the  vertebrae. 

Interview,  in'ter-vQ,  w.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
view,  Fr.  entrevue.]  A  meeting  between 
two  or  more  persons  face  to  face;  a  con- 
ference or  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts.— v.t.  (in-ter-vu').  To  wait  or  call 
on  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview 
and  getting  information  for  publication. — 
Interviewer,  iu-ter-vu'er,  n.  One  who 
interviews;  a  newspaper  reporter  who  visits 
and  interrogates  a  person  of  position  or 
notoriety. 

Interweave,  in-ter-wev',  v.t.—  interwove 
(pret.);  interwoven  (pp.);  interweaving (ppr.). 
To  weave  together;  to  intermingle  as  if 
by  weaving;  to  unite  intimately;  to  inter- 
lace. 

Intestate,  in-tes'tat,  a.  [L.  intestatus—in, 
not,  and  testatus,  having  made  a  will,  pp. 
of  testor,  to  make  a  will.  Testament.] 
Dying  without  having  made  a  will;  not 
disposed  of  by  will;  not  devised  or  be- 
queathed.—n.  A  person  who  dies  without 
making  a  will,  or  a  valid  will. —  Intes- 
table, in-tes'ta-bl,  a.  [L.  intestabilis.] 
Legally  unqualified  to  make  a  will.— In- 
testacy, in-tes'ta-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
intestate. 

Intestine,  in-tes'tin,  a.  [L.  intestinus,  in- 
ward, intestinum,  an  intestine,  from  intus, 
within,  from  in,  in;  akin  interior.]  Internal 
with  regard  to  a  state  or  country;  domestic; 
not  foreign.  —  n.  The  canal  or  tube  that 
extends  with  convolutions  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus;  pi.  entrails  or  viscera  in 
general.  —  Intestinal,  in-tes'ti-nal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  intestines  of  an  animal 
body.  —  Intestinal  canal,  the  intestine  or 
tube  through  which  food  passes  in  being 
digested. 

In  text  i  lie,  in-teks'tin,  n.  [L.  intus,  within, 
and  E.  extine.]  Bot.  that  membrane  of 
the  pollen-grain  which  is  situated  next  to 
the  extine  or  outermost  membrane. 

Inthral,  In t brail,  in-thral',  v.t.  To 
enthral. 

In t  liroiie.  in-thron',  v.t.    To  enthrone. 

Intimate,  in'ti-mat,  a.  [Fr.  intime,  L.  in- 
timus,  inmost,  superl.  of  obs.  interns,  in- 
ternal. Interior.]  Inward  or  internal}; 
close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance;  on 
very  friendly  and  familiar  terms;  very  close 
as  regards  connection  or  relation  (an  inti- 
mate union).—  n.  An  intimate  or  familiar 
friend;   a  close  associate.  —  Intimacy, 


11.I1  ma  li,  „       ]  .f  |„  ,,,,.  mtimat.- 

Intimately,   In  tl  mil  It,   ...«,      in  un 

ml  on. lie    in, 1, n,,  1 

Intimate.  In'tl  mat,  1 1     mHmattd,  tnti 

mating,  [L,  tntimo,  Intimatum,  to  publish 
or  make  known,  from  Intimue,  Inmost. 
Intimate,  a.\  to  hint,  Indicate,  01  Kug- 
gestl ;  to  announce .  ko  make  Known 
Intimation,  In  tl  ma'ebon,  n  |i,  Inti 
matio  1  The  ..,  t  ol  Intimating;  •  bint;  an 
explicit  announcement  or  uotiflcai  Ion. 
Intimidate,     in-tim'i  dat.     v.t,       a, tan, 

dated,     iiitaniilultiiij.       |LL      nilmmiu,     in- 

timidatum  —  L.  in,  Intone.,  and  timidue, 
timid.)  To  Inspire  with  fear;  todtahearten; 
to  cow;  to  deter  by  threatH.  Intimi- 
dation, in  tiin'i-da"Hhon,  n.  The  act  of 
intimidating;  the  deterring  of  a  person 
by  threats  or  otherwise.  —  Inllmldu- 
tory,  in-tini'i-da-to-ri,  a.  Causing  intimi- 
dation. 

lilt  I  lie,  in'tln,  n,  [L.  intus,  within.]  Hot. 
the  inner  coat  of  the  shell  of  the  pollen- 
grain  in  plants. 

Intitle,  in-tl'tl.    Entitle— Intituled, 

iu-tl'tuld,  pp.  Entitled;  distinguished  by 
a  title:  a  term  used  in  actB  of  parliament. 

Into,  in'to,  prep.  [A. Sax.  in  td,  in  being 
the  adv.  and  to  the  prep.]  A  compound 
preposition  expressing  motion  or  direction 
towards  the  inside  of,  whether  literally 
or  figuratively;  or  expressing  a  change  of 
condition  (to  go  into  a  house,  to  fall  into 
a  fever). 

Intolerable,  in-tol'er-a-bl,  a.  [L.  intoler- 
abilis—in,  not,  and  tolerabilis,  bearable, 
from  tolero,  to  bear.  Tolerate.]  Not  to 
be  borne  or  endured;  unendurable;  insuf- 
ferable— in  tolerablenesft,  Intolera- 
bility.  in-tol'er-a-bl-nes,  in-torer-a-bil"i- 
ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  intoler- 
able.—Intolerably,  in-tol'er-a-bli,  adv. 
In  an  intolerable  manner;  unendurably  — 
Intolerant,  in-tol'er-ant,  a.  [L.  intoler* 
ans,  intolerantis  —  in,  not,  and  tolero,  to 
bear.]  Not  enduring;  not  able  to  endure 
(an  animal  intolerant  of  cold);  refusing  to 
tolerate  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions,  rights,  or  worship;  unduly  im- 
patient of  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  others.— Intolerantly,  in-tol'er-ant- 
li,  adv.  In  an  intolerant  manner.— Intol- 
erance, Intolerancy,  In  toleration, 
in-tol'er-ans,  in-tol'er-an-si,  in-torer-a"shon, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  intolerant;  want  of 
toleration;  want  of  capacity  to  endure. 

In  tomb,  in-tom',  v.t.    To  entomb. 

Intonate,  in'to-nat,  v.i.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
tonus,  tone.]  To  modulate  the  voice;  to 
sound  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale.— v.t. 
to  pronounce  with  a  certain  tone  or  modu- 
lation. —  Intonation,  in-to-na'shon,  n. 
The  act  or  manner  of  intonating;  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  musically  as  in  reading; 
the  act  of  intoning;  utterance  with  a  special 
tone.  —  Intone,  in-ton',  v.i.  To  use  a 
musical  monotone  in  pronouncing  or  re- 
peating; to  chant—  v.t.  To  pronounce  with 
a  musical  tone;  to  chant. 
Intort,  in-tort',  v.t.  [L.  intorqueo,  intor- 
tum—in,  and  torqueo,  to  twist.  Torture.] 
To  twist  inwards;  to  wreathe.  —  1 11  tor- 
sion, in-tor'shon,  n.  A  winding  or  twisting 
inwards. 

Intoxicate,  in-tok'si-kat,  v.t.— intoxicated, 
intoxicating.  [L.L.  intoxico.  intoxicatum— 
L.  in,  and  toxicum,  poison  =  Gr.  toxikon, 
a  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped, 
from  (oxoTi,  a  bow.]  To  inebriate;  to  make 
drunk,  as  with  spirituous  liquor;  fig.  to 
excite  the  spirits  of  to  a  very  high  pitch; 
to  elate  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness* 
v.i.  To  have  the  power  of  intoxicating,  or 
making  drunk.— In  toxicable,  in-tok'si- 
ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  intoxicated.— 
Intoxicant,  in-tok'si-kant,  n.  That 
which  intoxicates;  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  substance.  —  Iiitoxfcntediiess,  in- 
tok'si-ka-ted-nes,  n  —Intoxicating;,  iu- 
tok  si-ka-ting,p.  and  a.  Inebriating;  causing 
intoxication  or  high  mental  excitement- 
Intoxication,  in-tok'si-ka'^hon,  n.  The 
act  of  intoxicating;  the  state  of  being  in- 
toxicated; inebriation;  drunkenness. 
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liilr.'i  -««•!  hilar,  in-trtt-sel'lu -lar.  |1j. 
intra,  within,  ctilula,  a  little  cell  |  Wit  Inn 
a  coll. 

1  it  I  rutiililc,  in-trak'ta-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  tractablt',  L,  tntractabilia.]  Not 
tractable;  Dot  to  be  governed  or  managed, 
perverse;  refractory;  Indocile,  bitrael- 
ablenesa,  Intractability!  In-trak'ta- 
bl  iu's,  m  irak  ba-bll'  1  ii,  it.  The  Quality  of 
being  intractable.  —  lntrnt'lahly,  in- 
trak'ta -bli,  adv.    In  an  intractable  manner. 

Intrados,    in-tra'dos,  n.     [Ft.,    from   L. 

intra,  within,  and  tlarsttiu,  back.]  Arch. 
tbo  interior  and  lower  line  or  curve  of  an 
arch.     EXTRADOS. 

Iiitrntollarcous,  iii'tra-f6-li-a"8lius,  <(. 
[Prefix  intra,  hikI/o/iuckihs.]  Hot.  growing 
on  the  inside  of  a  leaf. 

lilt  mm  lindane,  in-tra-mun'dan.a.  [Pre- 
fix intra,  and  mundane.]  Being  within  the 
world;  belonging  to  the  material  world. 

Intramural,  in-tra-mii'ral,  a.  [Prefix 
intra,  and  mural.]  Being  within  the  walls 
or  boundaries,  as  of  a  university,  city,  or 
town. 

Intra  lire,  in-trans',  v.t.    Entrance. 

Intransigent,  in-tran'si-jent,  a.  [Fr. 
intransigeant,  from  L.  in,  not,  and  transigo, 
to  transact,  to  come  to  a  settlement.]  Re- 
fusing to  agree  or  come  to  a  settlement; 
irreconcilable:  used  especially  of  some  ex- 
treme political  party.  —  u.  An  irreconcil- 
able person.— Intransigentes,  in-tran- 
si-hen'taz,  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  the  irreconcilables.] 
The  name  given  to  the  extreme  left  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  and  afterwards  to  a  very 
advanced  republican  party. 

Intransitive,  in-tran'si-tiv,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  transitive.]  Gram,  expressing 
an  action  or  state  that  is  limited  to  the 
subject;  not  having  an  object  (an  intran- 
sitive verb).— Intransitively,  in-tran'si- 
tiv-li,  adv.    In  an  intransitive  manner. 

Intransmissible,  intrans-mis'i-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  transmissible.]  That 
cannot  be  transmitted. 

Iiitraiismutable,  in-trans-mu'ta-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  transmutable.]  That 
cannot  be  transmuted  or  changed  into  an- 
other substance.— Intransniutabllity, 
in-trans-mu'ta-bil"i-ti,  n. 

Intrant,  in'trant,  a.  [L.  intrans,  intrantis, 
ppr.  of  intro,  to  go  into,  to  enter.]  Entering 
— n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance;  one 
who  enters  upon  some  public  duty  or 
office, 

Intrap,  in-trap',  v.t.    Entrap. 

Intraparietal,  in'tra-pa-ri"et-al,  a.  [L. 
intra,  and  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.]  Situated 
or  happening  within  walls;  shut  out  from 
public  view;  private. 

Intratropical,  in-tra-trop'i-kal,  a.  [Prefix 
intra,  and  tropical.]  Situated  within  the 
tropics;  pertaining  to  regions  within  the 
tropics. 

Intravenous,  in'tra-ve-nus,  a.  [Prefix 
intra,  and  venous.]  Introduced  within  the 
veins. 

Intrench,  in-trensh',  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
trench.]  To  dig  or  cut  a  trench  or  trenches 
round,  as  in  fortification;  to  fortify  with 
a  ditch  and  parapet;  to  lodge  within  or  as 
within  an  intrenchment;  to  place  in  a 
strong  position.  —  v.i.  To  invade ;  to  en- 
croach: with  on  or  upon.  —  Intrench* 
ment,  in-trensh'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
intrenching;  fort,  a  work  consisting  of  a 
trench  or  ditch  and  a  parapet  (the  latter 
formed  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch), 
constructed  for  a  defence  against  an  enemy; 
an  inroad  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
others. 

Intrepid,  in-trep'id,  a.  [L.  intrepidus—in, 
not,  and  trepidus,  alarmed.  Trepida- 
tion.] Fearless;  bold;  brave;  undaunted. 
—Intrepidity,  in-tre-pid'i-ti,  n.  Fear- 
lessness; fearless  bravery  in  danger;  un- 
daunted courage. —Intrepidly, in-trep'id- 
li,  adv.    In  an  intrepid  manner. 

Intricacy.    Under  Intricate. 
Intricate,  in'tri-kat,  a.    [L.  intricatus,  pp. 
of  intrico,  to  entangle— in,  into,  and  tricce, 


trifleH,    hindrances,   as    in    ttttrtoat*;    akin 

intrigue.]   Entangled;  Involved;  difficult  to 

unravel  or  follow  out  in  all   ihe  windings; 

complicated,    Intricately,    ln'tri  kai  LI, 

ailt\      In   an    intricate    maimer.        Inlrl- 

oateneii,  Ln'trl-kat-nes,  n,  The  ytate 
of  being  Intricate;  Intricacy,  —  Intrl* 
cacy,  ln'tri  ka  si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
Intricate  <>r  entangled;  a  winding  or  com- 
plicated arrangement;  entanglement;  com- 
plication. 

Intrigue,  m-treg'  or  in'trcg,  n.  [Fr.  in- 
triguer, from  L.  intrico,  to  cntaugle.  In- 
tricate.) A  plot  or  scheme  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  and  especially  political  in 
character;  the  plot  of  a  play,  poem,  or 
romance;  an  illicit  intimacy  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes;  a  liaison. — v.i. 
—  intrigued,  intriguing.  To  form  an  in- 
trigue; to  engage  in  an  intrigue;  to  carry 
on  a  liaison. —Intriguer,  in-trc'ger,  n. 
One  who  intrigues.  —  Intriguer} ,  in- 
tre'ger-i,  n.  Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue. 
Intriguing,  in-treg'ing,  p.  and  a.  Ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  —  Iiitrigulngly,  in- 
trcg'ing-li,  adv.    In  an  intriguing  manner. 

Intrinsic,  Intrinsical,  iu-triu'sik,  in- 
trin'si-kal,  a.  [L.  intrinsecus  —  intra,  in- 
wards, in,  in,  and  secus,  beside,  from  root 
of  sequor,  to  follow  (whence  sequence).] 
Inherent;  essential;  belonging  to  the  thing 
in  itself;  not  extrinsic  or  accidental  (the 
intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver,  intrinsic 
merit).  —  Intrinsically,  iu-trin'si-kal-li, 
adv.  By  iutrinsic  character;  in  its  nature; 
essentially;  inherently.— Intrinslcality, 
lntrinsicalness,  in-trin'si-kal"i-ti,  in- 
trin'si-kal-nes,  n. 

Introduce,  in-tro-dus',  v.t.— introduced, 
introducing.  [L.  introd,uco— intro,  within, 
and  duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  To  lead  or 
bring  in;  to  conduct  or  usher  in;  to  pass 
in;  to  put  in;  to  insert;  to  make  known 
by  stating  one's  name:  often  used  of  the 
action  of  a  third  party  with  regard  to  two 
others;  to  bring  to  be  acquainted;  to 
present  (to  introduce  one  person,  one's  self, 
to  another);  to  bring  into  use  or  practice 
a  fashion,  custom,  &c.) ;  to  bring  before 
the  public;  to  bring  into  a  country;  to 
bring  forward  (a  topic)  with  preliminary 
or  preparatory  matter.— Introducer,  in- 
tro-du'ser,  n.  One  who  introduces.— In- 
troduction, in-tro-duk'shon,  n.  [L.  in- 
ductio.]  The  act  of  introducing,  bringing 
in,  making  persons  acquainted,  &c;  the 
part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which  precedes 
the  main  work,  and  which  gives  some 
general  account  of  its  design  and  subject; 
a  preface  or  preliminary  discourse;  a  trea- 
tise introductory  to  more  elaborate  works 
on  the  same  subject.— Introductive,  in- 
tro-duk'tiv,  a.  Serving  to  introduce.— In- 
troductory, in-tro-duk'to-ri,  a.  Serving 
to  introduce  something  else;  serving  as  or 
given  by  way  of  an  introduction;  prefatory 
preliminary. 

Introflexcd,  in-tro-flekst',  a.  [Prefix  in- 
tro, within,  to  the  inside,  and  flexed.] 
Flexed  or  bent  inward. 

Introlt,  in-tr5'it,  n.  [L.  introitus,  an  en- 
trance, from  intro,  within,  and  eo,  to  go. 
Initial.]  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  beginning  of 
the  mass;  a  piece  sung  or  chanted  while 
the  priest  proceeds  to  the  altar  to  celebrate, 
mass ;  a  musical  composition  designed  for 
opening  the  church  service. 

Intromit,  in-tro-mit',  v.t. — intromited, 
intromitting.  [L.  intromitto— intro,  within, 
and  mitto,  missum,  to  send.]  To  send  in, 
put  in,  or  let  in. — v.i.  Scots  aw,  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  effects' of  another.— In- 
tromittent,  in-tro-mit'ent,  a.  Letting  or 
conveying  into  or  within. — Intromitter, 
in-tro-mit'er,  n.  One  who  intromits.— In- 
tromission, in-tr5-mish'on,  n.  The  act 
of  sending  or  letting  in;  admission;  Scots 
law,  the  transactions  of  an  agent  or  sub- 
ordinate with  the  money  of  his  superior. 

Introrse,  in-trors',  a.  [L.  introrsum,  in- 
v/ards  —  intro,  within,  and  versus,  pp.  o? 
verto,  to  turn.]  Turned  or  facing  inwards; 
turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  they  ap- 
pertain, as  the  anthers  in  plants. 

Introspect,  in-tro-spekt',  v.t.    [L.  intro- 


tpicdo,  Introepectum-  intra,  within,  and 
tipecio,  to  look.  I  To  look  into  or  within; 
to  view  the  inside  of.— Introspection, 

in  tn>  Rpek'shon,  n.    The  act  of  lookii 
wunlly;  examination  of  one':;  own  thought" 
or  feelings.-  InlroHpectloiilst,  h 
spek'shon  1st,   //.     <  >ne  givi  11   to   intro 
tion.     Introspective,  in-tro-Bpek'tn 
Viewing   inwardly;    examining  one's  own 
thoughts. 

Introsusceptlon,  in'tro-su8-8ep"shon1  n. 
[L.  intro,  witbin,  and  susceptio,  euscepti 
a  taking  up  or  in.]    The  act  of  receiving 
witbin;  anal,  intufisusception. 

Introvert,  in-trG-vert',  v.i.    [L.  intro,  with- 
in, and  verto,  to  turn.]    To  turn  inward. 
Introversion,     in-tro-ver'shon,    n.     A 
turning  inward. 

Intrude,  in-trod',  v.i.—  intruded,  intrud- 
ing. [L.  intrudo — in,  in,  into,  and  trudo,  Co 
thrust,  as  in  detrude,  obtrude,  protrude, 
abstruse.]  To  thrust  one's  self  forwardly 
or  unwarrantably  into  any  place  or  position; 
to  force  one's  self  upon  others;  to  encroach; 
to  enter  unwelcome  or  uninvited  into  com- 
pany ;  geol.  to  penetrate,  as  into  fissures 
or  between  the  layers  of  rocks.— v.t.  To 
thrust  in,  or  cause  to  enter  without  right 
or  welcome;  often  with  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun.—Intruder,  in-trb'der,  n.  One  who 
intrudes.  —  Intrusion,  in-tro'zhon,  h. 
The  act  of  intruding;  unwarrantable  en- 
trance; law,  an  unlawful  entry  into  lands 
and  tenements  void  of  a  possessor  by  a 
person  who  has  no  right  to  the  same;  geol. 
the  penetrating  of  one  rock,  while  in  a 
melted  state,  into  fissures,  &c,  of  other 
rocks.  —  Intriisional,  in-tro'zhon-al,  o. 
Belonging  to  intrusion. —In!  rusionist, 
in-tro'zhon-ist,  n.  One  who  intrudes  or  who 
favours  intrusion.— Intrusive,  in-tro'siv, 
a.  Characterized  by  intrusion;  apt  to  in- 
trude; of  the  nature  of  an  intrusion.— In* 
trusively,  in-tro'siv-li,  adv.  In  an  intru- 
sive manner.— Intrusiveness,  in-tro'siv- 
nes,  n. 

Intrust,  Entrust,  in-trust',  en-trust',  v.t. 
[Fr.  en,  L.  in,  in,  and  E.  trust.]  To  deliver 
in  trust ;  to  trust  or  confide  to  the  care  of ; 
to  commit  with  confidence  (to  intrust  a 
thing  to  a  person,  or  a  person  with  a  thing). 

Intubation,  in-tiib-a'shon,  n.    [L.  in,  in, 

tuba,  tube.]  The  process  of  inserting  a 
tube  into  the  larynx  or  elsewhere  to  keep 
it  open. 

Intuition,  in-tu-ish'on,  n.  [From  L.  in- 
tueor,  intuitus,  to  look  upon,  to  contemplate 
—in,  in,  upon,  and  tueor,  to  look  (whence 
tutor,  tuition).]  Philos.  the  act  by  which 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas,  or  the  truth  of 
things  immediately,  and  without  reasoning 
and  deduction;  a  truth  discerned  by  the 
mind  directly  and  necessarily  as  so;  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  acquired  by,  but  is  assumed 
inexperience.— Intuitional,  in-tu-ish'on- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  char- 
acterized by  intuition;  intuitive.— Intu- 
itionalism, in-tu-ish'on-al-izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  that  the  perception  of  truth  is 
from  intuition.— Intuitive,  in-tu'i-tiv,  a. 
Perceived  by  the  mind  immediately  without 
the  intervention  of  reasoning;  based  ou  in- 
tuition ;  received  or  obtained  by  intuition : 
having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  with- 
out reasoning.— Intuitively,  in-tu'i-nv- 
li,  adv.  In  an  intuitive  manner;  by  intui- 
tion. 

Intumesce,  in-tu-mes',  v.i.  —  intumesced, 
intumescing.  [L.  intumesco  —  in,  ana  tu- 
rnesco,  to  begin  to  swell,  incept,  of  tumeo, 
to  swell.  Tumid.]  To  enlarge  or  expand 
with  heat;  to  swell  out  in  bulk.— Intu- 
mescence, Intumescency,  m-tu-mes  - 
ens,  in-tu-mes'en-si,  n.  The  state  or  process 
of  intumescing. 

Iiitussuscept,  in'tus-sus-cept,  v.t.  [L 
intus,  within,  and  suscipw,  to  take  or  re- 
ceive. Susceptible.]  To  take  into  tne 
interior;  to  receive  by  intussusception  — 
Intussusception,  in'tus-sus-eep  shon, 
n.  The  reception  of  one  part  within  anotntr, 
the  descent  or  doubling  in  of  a  higner 
portion  of  intestine  into  a  lower  one, 
the  act  of  taking  foreign  matter  mto  tne 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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1  living  body;  the  pwx 
thiol)  nutriment  is  absorbed  into  and  goat 
0  form  pari  of  the  system, 
■twtne,  In-twin',  v.t.    tmtwined,  (nftein- 

Mi    Ti>  twine  or  twist  in  or  together;  to 
t.>  entwine,     lutwlneiuent, 

it  twin  nu'iit.  a.  Theacl  ol  lutwinlng. 
11 11  lie  I  Ion,  in  ungk/shou,  n  [L.  Inwietio, 
nunctionis,  from  inungo,  inunctum,  to  an 
lint  I  Tin'  aotion  of  anointing;  unction, 
iiiuidnfi*.  In-un'dftt  or  in'un-dat,  v.t.— in- 
undated, inundating.  [L.  inundo,  inunda- 
uui     in,  ami  undo,   to  overflow   | 

from  undo,  a  wave.    l;  mm  l  ltj    I 

,d  or  How  over;  to  overflow;  to  de- 

flood;  to  Bubmerge;  to  till  with  an 

overflowing   abundance   or   superfluity. 

I1111111I11II011.  in-un-d&'ahon,  n.   IL.  inun- 

Pbe  aot  of  inundating  or  state  of 

Ming  inundated;   a   flood;   a  rising   and 

ng    of  waters   over  low  grounds.— 

Iiiiiiulant,  In-un'dant,  a.     Overflowing; 

aandating. 

11 11  it,  in  fir',  v.t.— inured,  inuring.  [Prefix 
ii,  in,  and  obsol.  ure,  operation,  work, 
nun  0  Fr.  «ttre,  Mod.Fr.  auvre,  from  L 
tpera,  work.  The  -ure  of  this  word  there- 
ore  =  ure  of  manure.  Operate.]  To  ap- 
»ly  or  expose  in  use  or  practice  till  use 
jives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconvenience, 
»r  makes  little  impression;  to  habituate; 
o accustom  (to  toil  or  hardships).— In ure- 
ueitt.  in-ur'inent,  n.  The  act  or  process 
if  muring. 

num.  iu-ern',  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  urn.] 
Fo  put  in  an  urn,  especially  a  funeral  urn; 
leuce,  to  bury;  to  intomb.    (Poet.) 

iliillllty,  in-u-til'i-ti,  n.     [Prefix  in,  not, 

ind  utility;   L.  inutilitas.]    The  quality  of 

>eing  useless  or  unprofitable;  uselessuess; 

inprofitableness. 

itutterablc,  in-ut'er-a-bl,  a.    [Prefix  in, 

tot,  and  utterable.]    Unutterable.    (Mil.) 

nvade,  in-vad',  v.t.  —  invaded,  invading. 
L.  invado—in,  into,  and  vado,  to  go,  seen 
Jso  in  evade,  pervade;  akin  wade.\  To  enter 
rith  hostile  intentions;  to  enter  as  an 
nemy,  with  a  view  to  conquest  or  plunder; 
o  enter  by  force;  to  make  an  inroad  or 
ucursion  on;  to  intrude  upon;  to  infringe, 
ncroach  on,  or  violate  (rights  or  privileges). 
-v.t.  To  make  an  invasion. — Invader, 
n-va'der,  n.  One  who  invades. —  In  va- 
ilott,  iu-va'shon,  n.  [L.  invasio,  from  in- 
<ado.)  The  act  of  invading;  a  hostile  en- 
rance  into  the  country  or  possessions  of 
.nother;  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  another. 
-Invasive,  in-va'siv,  a.  Tending  to  in- 
ade;  aggressive. 

it  vacillate,  in-vaj'i-nat,  v.i.  [L.  in,  in, 
ato,  aud  vagina,  a  sheath.]  To  enter  as 
nto  a  sheath;  to  enter  by  intussusception 
ato  another  part. —Invagination,  in- 
aj'i-na"shon,  n.  Anat.  the  reception  of 
ue  part  within  another  by  being  doubled 
lackwards;  intussusception. 
ivalid,  in-val'id,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
alid;  L.  invalidus.]  Not  valid;  of  no  force, 
reight,  or  cogency;  weak  (an  invalid  argu- 
aent) ;  law,  having  no  force,  effect,  or 
fficacy;  void;  null.— n.  (in'va-lid).  [Directly 
rom  Fr.  invalide.]  A  person  who  is  weak 
nd  infirm;  a  sufferer  from  ill  health;  one 
'ho  is  disabled  for  active  service,  especially 
soldier  or  seaman  worn  out  in  service. — 
.  In  ill  health;  infirm;  disabled  for  active 
ervice. — v.t.  To  render  an  invalid;  to  enrol 
n  the  list  of  invalids  in  the  military  or 
aval  service.— In  validate,  in-val'i-dat, 
.(.— invalidated,  invalidating.  To  render 
ivalid  or  not  valid ;  to  render  of  no  legal 
arce  or  effect.— Invalidation,  in-val'i- 
a"shon,  n.  Act  of  invalidating. — Inva- 
Idlsin,  in'va-lid-izm,  re.  The  condition 
f  being  an  invalid.— Invalidity,  Inva- 
idltess,  in-va-lid'i-ti,  in-val'id-nes,  n. 
Pant  of  validity;  want  of  cogency;  want 
f  legal  force  or  efficacy. 
^valuable,  in-val'u-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
ot,  and  valuable.]  Precious  above  esti- 
lation ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot 
e estimated;  inestimable.— Invaluably, 
i-val'u-a-bli,  adv.    Inestimably. 

ivar,  in'var,  n.    [From  invariable.]    An 


alloy  of  niokel  and  tee!  11  bit  b  li  prsx  I  loallj 
unaffected  by  1  I  tempi  ral  ore, 

Invariable   tn-va'ri-e-bl,  a.    [Prefli  In, 
not)  and  v    table  |    Not  vat  [able;  01 
in  1 1  uniform;  nevei 

varying  n  Math  an  invariable  Quantity; 
a  oonstani  Invarlablenesa,  im  arl« 
ability,  in-vl  bil"l-tl, 

//  stati'  of  not  varying.  Invariably, 
In  1.1 11 1  i'ii,  a<iv.  < bnstantlj ,  unifoi any; 
always. 

Invasion,  Invasive.     Under  In\  LSI 

Invective,    in-vek'tiv,    it.      |Fr..    from    1/ 
.  abusive,  fr inverto,  to  inveigh. 

Invi.ujii]  A  severe  or  violent  utterance 
of  censure  or  reproach;  something  ut t ,  red 
Or  written  intended  to  cast  opprobrium, 
censure,  or  reproach  on  another:  railing 
language;  vituperation.  <'.  Containing  in- 
vectives; abusive;  vil  uperative.  Ilivcr- 
lively,  in  vek'tiv  li,  ailv.  In  an  Invi 
manner;  abusively. — Inveetiveitess,  in- 
vek'tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  invec- 
tive or  vituperative. 

Invelgli,  inva',  v.i.  [L.  invehor,  to  attack 
with  words,  to  inveigh  against— in,  into, 
against,  and  veho,  to  carry.  Vehicle.] 
To  utter  invectives;  to  exclaim  or  rail 
against  a  person  or  thing;  to  utter  censori- 
ous or  opprobrious  words:  with  against. — 
In  velgner.  in-va'er,  n.  One  who  inveighs 
or  rails;  a  railer. 

Inveigle,  in-ve'gl,  v.t.  [Norm,  enveogler, 
to  inveigle,  to  blind,  for  Fr.  aveugler, 
to  blind,  from  aveugle,  blind— L.  ab,  priv., 
and  oculus,  the  eye.  Ocular.]  To  per- 
suade to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts 
or  flattery;  to  cajole  into  wrong-doing;  to 
entice;  to  seduce.  —  Inveiglement,  in- 
ve'gl-ment,  n.  The  act  of  inveigling.  — In- 
veigler,  in-ve'gl-er,  n.   One  who  inveigles. 

Inrcnoni,  in-ven'om,  v.t.    To  Envenom. 

Invent,  in-vent',  v.t.  [Fr.  inventer,  from 
L.  invtnio,  inventum,  to  come  upon,  to  find 
— in,  upon,  and  venio,  to  come,  as  in  advent, 
convent,  convene,  prevent,  &c.  Venture.] 
To  contrive  and  produce;  to  devise,  make, 
or  construct  as  the  originator  of  something 
that  did  not  before  exist;  to  frame  by  the 
imagination;  to  excogitate;  to  concoct;  to 
fabricate.  .'.  Syn.  under  Discover.— In- 
veiltlble,  in-ven'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
invented.— In  veil  tibleness,  in-ven'ti-bl- 
nes,  ?t.— Invention,  in-ven'shon,  n.  [L. 
inventio,  viventionis.)  The  act  of  inventing; 
the  contrivance  of  that  which  did  not  before 
exist;  origination;  something  invented  or 
contrived;  a  contrivance;  the  power  of  in- 
venting; that  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is  or 
may  be  employed  in  contriving  anything 
new;  that  faculty  by  which  a  poet  or  novelist 
produces  plots,  incidents,  and  characters, 
&c— Inventive,  in-ven'tiv,  a.  Able  to 
invent;  quick  at  invention  or  contrivance; 
ready  at  expedients.— Inventively,  in- 
ven'tiv-li,  adv.  By  the  power  of  invention. 
—Inventiveness,  in-ven'tiv-nes,  n.  The 
faculty  of  inventing.— Inventor,  Inven- 
ter, in-ven-ter,  n.  One  who  invents  or 
finds  out  something  new.— Inventress, 
in-ven'tres,  n.  A  female  that  invents. 
Inventory,  in'ven-to-ri,  n.  [L.  inventarium, 
an  inventory,  lit.  a  list  of  goods  found  in 
a  place,  from  invenio.  Invent.]  A  list 
containing  a  description,  with  the  values, 
of  goods  and  chattels,  made  on  various 
occasions,  as  on  the  sale  of  goods,  or  at  de- 
cease of  a  person;  any  catalogue  of  goods 
or  wares;  a  catalogue  or  account  of  parti- 
cular things. — v.t. — inventoried,  inventory- 
ing. To  make  an  inventory,  list,  catalogue, 
or  schedule  of;  to  insert  or  register  in  an 
account  of  goods. — Inveiltoi'ial,  in-ven- 
to'ri-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 
— Iuventorially,  in-ven-to'ri-al-li,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  an  inventory. 

Inverse,  in-vers',  a.  [L.  inversus,  pp.  of 
inverto — in,  on,  to,  and  verto,  to  turn,  as 
in  advert,  convert,  revert,  subvert,  &c. 
Verse.]  Opposite  in  order  or  relation;  in- 
verted; having  what  usually  is  or  should 
be  after  placed  before ;  proceeding  the 
backward  or  reverse  way;  math,  opposite 
in  nature  and  effect;  thus,  subtraction  is 
inverse  to  addition,  division   to  multipli- 


oatlon        /  rtion 

:  11,  h  1  bat  one  1  hing 

an,. 1  her  Is   i>    1  01   greatei       In  \  erael  > , 

in  m'im'Ii,  adV      1 11  an  man 

Inversion, 

'shon,  11.     1 1,    . 
from  Invtrto,  Intx  n  inn  I    ]  ol   In 

1   being  . 
chan.!.  1  or  position  ho  thai  what 

wan  an.  1  Is  now  be/on    and  1 
making  inverse  In  order;  gram   and  1  m  1 

position  of  words  ho  that  1  i. 
of  1  heir  natural  order  ('  n  lie  wu    Solomon 
for  'Solomon  was  wise*); 
position,  as  of  an  Interval  or  a  chord;  math 

a   Ohangt   in    t  h>-   order  of    the   U 

proportion,  so  that  the    m  a I 

place  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth  of  the 

third.     Ill  \  <Tt,  in-vcrt',  v.t.     [L.  inverto.] 
To  turn  upside  down;  to  place  In  a  con- 
trary order  or  position;   to  put  in  im 
order  or  position.  — Inverted,  in  vi 
p.  and  a.    Turned  to  a  contrary  direction; 
turned  upside  down;  changed  in  order;  bot. 
having  the  apex  in  an  Opposite  direction  to 
that  which  is  normal. — Inverted  arch,  an 
arch  with  its  curve  turned  downward 
in  a  sewer,  in  foundations,  too.— Inverted 
commas,  commas  turned  upside  down   to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  quotation,  the  1  n< 
being  Indicated  by  apostrophes.— I  im  <t- 
tedly,  in-ver'ted-li,  adv.    In  an  inverted 
position;  in  reversed  order.-  Invert lbl<\ 
in-ver'ti-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  inverted. 

Invertebrate,  Inverlebrated,  In- 
vertebral,  in-ver'te-brat,  in-vei-'te-bra- 
ted,  iu-ver'tc-bral,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
vertebrate.  Vertebra.]  Destitute  of  a 
backbone  or  vertebral  column;  morally  or 
mentally  without  stamina  or  backbone. — 
Invertebrate,  in-ver'te-brat,  n.  An  ani- 
mal belonging  to  one  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Invei'- 
tebrata  (in-ver/te-bra"ta),  including  all 
animals  that  have  no  vertebral  column  or 
spine,  and  in  many  cases  no  hard  parts  at 
all. 

Invest,  in-vest',  v.t.  [L.  investio—in,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe,  from  vestis,  a  garment. 
Vest.]  To  put  garments  on;  to  clothe,  to 
dress,  to  array:  usually  followed  by  with, 
sometimes  by  in,  before  the  thing  put  on; 
to  clothe,  as  with  office  or  authority;  to 
place  in  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or 
dignity;  milit.  to  inclose  or  surround  for 
the  purpose  of  besieging;  to  lay  siege  to; 
to  lay  out  (money  or  capital)  on  some 
species  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  with  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
return  (to  invest  money  in  bank  shares). — 
v.i.  To  make  an  investment.— Investi- 
ture, in-ves'ti-tur,  n.  The  act  of  invest- 
ing; the  act  or  right  of  giving  possession 
of  an  office,  dignity,  &o;  that  which  invests 
or  clothes;  clothing:  covering  (poet,  in  this 
sense);  the  long  mediaeval  contest  between 
Kings  and  the  Papacy  for  the  right  of 
investing  bishops  and  others  with  ecclesias- 
tical or  feudal  dignities  and  rights.— In- 
vestment, in-vest'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
investing;  the  act  of  besieging  by  an  armed 
force;  the  laying  out  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  species  of  property;  money 
laid  out  for  profit;  that  in  which  money 
is  invested. — Investor,  in-ves'ter,  n.  One 
who  invests. 

Investigate,  in-ves'ti-gat,  v.t.  —  investi- 
gated, investigating.  [L.  investigo,  invest  i- 
gatum — in,  and  vestigo,  to  follow  a  track,  to 
search,  from  vestigium,  a  track.  Vestige.] 
To  search  into ;  to  inquire  and  examine 
into  with  care  and  accuracy;  to  make  care- 
ful research  or  examination  into. — Invcs- 
tigable,  in-ves'ti-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  investigated.— Investigation,  in- 
ves'ti-ga"shon,  n.  [L.  investigatio,  investi- 
gations.] The  act  of  investigating;  the 
process  of  inquiring  into  a  subject;  research; 
inquiry.— Investigative,  in-ves'ti-ga-tiv, 
a.  Given  to  or  concerned  with  investiga- 
tion. —  Investigator,  in-ves'ti-ga-ter,  n. 
One  who  investigates. 

Inveterate,  in-vet'er-at,  a.  [L.  inveteratus, 
pp.  of  invetero,  to  render  old— in,  in,  and 
vetus,  veteris,  old.  Veteran.]  Firmly 
established  by  long  continuance;  deep- 
rooted  or  ingrained  in  a  person's  nature 
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or  coiiHtitution ;  firmly  fixed  by  time  or 
habit  (inveterate disease,  custom);  continued 
in  any  habit  by  practice  (an  inveterate  liar). 
— Invrtcrntely,  in-vet'er-at-li,  adv.  In 
an  Inveterate  manner.  —  In*  »l«  i;n\ 
llivefcralciirss,  in-vet'er-a-si,  in  refer- 
at-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inveterate;  obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

In  vidious,  in-vid'i-us,  a.    [L.  invidiotUS, 

front  in  rid  in,  envy,  iniidus,  envious. 
Envy.]  EnviousJ;  likely  to  bring  on  envy, 
ill-will,  or  hatred;  likely  to  provoke  envy; 
entailing  odium  (invidious  distinctions, 
preference,  position).— Invidiously,  ln- 
vid'i-us-li,  adv.  In  an  invidious  manner.— 
Iiividloiisness,  in-vid'i-us-ues,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  invidious. 

Invigorate,  in-vig'or-at,  v.t.— invigorated, 
invigorating.  [L.  in,  intens.,  and  vigor, 
strength.  Vigour.]  To  give  vigour  to; 
to  cause  to  feel  fresh  and  vigorous;  to 
strengthen;  to  give  life  and  energy  to.— 
Iiivigorntlon,  in-vig'o-ra"shon,  n.  Act 
of  invigorating;  state  of  being  invigorated. 

Invincible,  in-vin'si-bl,  a.  [L.  invinci- 
bilis—in,  not,  and  vincibilis,  conquerable, 
from  vinco,  to  conquer.  Victor.]  Incap- 
able of  being  conquered  or  subdued;  incap- 
able of  being  overcome;  unconquerable; 
insuperable.—  n.  One  who  is  invincible. — 
Invincibility,  Invinclbleiiess,  in- 
vin'si-bil"i-ti,  in-vin'si-bl-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  invincible.— Invincibly,  in- 
vin'si-bli,  adv.  In  an  invincible  manner; 
unconquerably;  insuperably. 

Inviolable,  in-vl'6-la-bl,  a.  [L.  inviola- 
bilis—in,  not,  and  violabilis,  that  may  be 
violated,  from  violo,  to  violate.  Violate.] 
Not  to  be  violated  or  profaned;  not  to  be 
polluted  or  treated  with  irreverence;  not 
to  be  broken  or  infringed  (agreement, 
secrecy);  not  to  be  injured  or  tarnished 
(chastity,  honour);  not  susceptible  of  hurt 
or  wound  (Mil.).— Inviolably,  in-vi'o-la- 
bli,  adv.  In  an  inviolable  manner;  without 
violation  or  profanation. — Inviolabili- 
ty, Inviolnblencss,  in-vi'o-la-bir'i-ti, 
in-vl'o-la-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inviolable.— Inviolate,  Inviola- 
ted,  in-vl'o-lat,  in-vi'o-la-ted,  a.  [L.  iuvio- 
latus.]  Not  violated;  unprofaned;  unpol- 
luted; unbroken;  inviolable.— Inviolate- 
ly,  in-vi'6-lat-li,  adv.  In  an  inviolate  man- 
ner.— Inviolateness,  in-vi'o-lat-nes,  n. 

Invisible,  in-viz'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  visible;  L.  invisibilis.]  Incapable  of 
being  seen;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. — 
Invisible  green,  a  shade  of  green  so  dark  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  black. 
— Invisibleness,  Invisibility,  in-viz'- 
i-bl-nes,  in-viz'i-bir'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  invisible;  imperceptibleness  to  the 
sight. —  Invisibly,  in-viz'i-bli,  adv.  In 
an  invisible  manner;  imperceptibly  to  the 
eye. 

Invite,  in-vit',  v.t.— incited,  inviting.  [L. 
invito,  to  invite,  perhaps  for  invicto,  invecto 
— in,  and  root  of  vox,  voice.]  To  ask,  re- 
quest, bid,  or  call  upon  to  do  something;  to 
summon;  to  ask  to  an  entertainment  or  to 
pay  a  visit;  to  allure  or  attract;  to  tempt 
to  come.—  v.i.  To  give  invitation;  to  allure 
or  entice. — n.  An  invitation.  (Genteel  slang.) 
—Invitation,  in-vi-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  invi- 
tatio,  invitationis.]  The  act  of  inviting; 
solicitation ;  the  requesting  of  a  person's 
company  as  to  an  entertainment,  on  a 
visit,  or  the  like.— Invitatory,  in-vl'ta- 
to-ri,  a.  Using  or  containing  invitations. — 
Invitee,  in-vl'ter,  n.  One  who  invites.— 
Inviting,  in-vi'ting,  p.  and  a.  Alluring; 
tempting;  attractive  (an  inviting  pros- 
pect).—Invitingly,  in-vi'ting-li,  adv.  In 
an  inviting  manner;  attractively. — Invlt- 
ingness,  in-vl'ting-nes,  n.  Attractiveness. 

In v it ri liable,  in-vit'ri-fi-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  verifiable.]  Incapable  of  being 
vitrified. 

Invocate,  in'vo-kat,  v.i. — invocated,  invo- 
cating.  [L.  invoco,  invocatum — in,  and  voco, 
to  call,  vox,  voice.  Voice,  Vocal.]  To 
invoke;  to  call  on  in  supplication;  to  im- 
plore; to  address  in  prayer.— Invocation, 
in-vo-ka'shon,  n.  [L.  invocatio,  invocatio- 
nis.]    The  act  of  invoking  or  addressing  in 


prayer;  the  form  or  act  of  calling  for  the 
assistance  or  presence  of  any  being,  parti- 
cularly of  some  divinity.—  In vocalory, 

in-vo'ka-to-ri,  a.     Making   invocation;    in 

yoking. 

Invoice,  in'vois,  n.  |Fr.  envois,  thing! 
sent,  goods  forwarded,  pi.  of  envoi,  a  lend- 
ing, a  thing  sent,  from  rnvoyer,  to  send— L. 
in,  and  via,  a  way.  Envoy.]  A  written 
account  of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
sent  to  a  purchaser,  consignee,  factor,  &c, 
with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed.— v.t. — invoiced,  invoicing.  To  write 
or  enter  in  an  invoice. 

Invoke,  in-vok',  v.t. —invoked,  invoking. 
(Pr.  invoquer,li.  invocare.  Invocate.]  To 
address  in  prayer;  to  call  on  for  assistance 
and  protection;  to  call  for  solemnly  or  with 
earnestness. 

Involucre,  Involiicrum,  in-vo-lu'ker, 
in-vo-lu'krum,  n.  [L.  involucrum,  a  wrapper 
or  envelope,  from  involvo,  to  involve  or 
wrap  round— in,  and  volvo,  to  roll.  In- 
volve.] Bot.  any  collection  of  bracts  round 
a  cluster  of  flowers;  anat.  a  membrane 
which  surrounds  or  incloses  a  part,  as  the 
pericardium.— In  vol  ucral,  in-vo-lu'kral, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  an  involucre. — 
Involucred,  Involucrate,  Involii- 
crated,  in-vo-lu'kerd,  in-vo-lu'krat,  in-vo- 
lu'kra-ted,  a.  Bot.  having  an  involucre,  as 
umbels,  &c.  —  Involucel,  Involucel- 
1 11 111,  in-vol'u-sel,  in-voru-sei"lum,  n.  [Dim. 
of  involucre,  involucrum.]  Bot.  the  secon- 
dary involucrum  or  small  bracts  surround- 
ing an  umbellule  of  an  umbelliferous  flower. 
— Involucellate,  in-vo-lu'sel-lat,  a.  Sur- 
rounded with  involucels. 

Involuntary,  in-vol'un-ta-ri,  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  voluntary.]  Not  voluntary;  not 
able  to  act  or  not  acting  according  to  will 
or  choice  (an  involuntary  agent);  indepen- 
dent of  will  or  choice  (an  involuntary  move- 
ment) ;  not  proceeding  from  choice ;  not 
done  willingly;  unwilling.  —  Involun- 
tarily, in-vol'un-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  an  in- 
voluntary manner.  —  In  vol  untari  ncss, 
in-vol'un-ta-ri-nes,  n. 

Involute,  Involuted,  in'vo-lut,  in'vo- 
lu-ted,  a.  [L.  involutus,  pp.  of  involvo. 
Involve.]  Involved;  twisted;  confusedly 
mingled;  bot.  rolled  inward  from  the  edges: 
said  of  leaves  and  petals  in  vernation  and 
estivation;  zool.  turned  inwards  at  the 
margin:  said  of  the  shells  of  molluscs. — 
Involute,  n.  A  curve  traced  by  any  point 
of  a  tense  string  when  it  is  unwrapped  from 
a  given  curve.  —  Involution,  iu-vo-lu'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  involutio,  involutionis,  from 
involvo.]  The  action  of  involving  or  in- 
folding; the  state  of  being  entangled  or 
involved,  or  of  being  folded  in;  complica- 
tion ;  arith.  and  alg.  the  raising  of  a  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  power  assigned; 
the  multiplication  of  a  quantity  into  itself 
a  given  number  of  times:  opposite  of  evo- 
lution. 

Involve,  in-volv',  v.t. — involved,  involving. 
[L.  involvo — in,  into,  and  volvo,  to  roll,  as 
in  convolve,  devolve,  evolve,  revolve,  voluble, 
&c.  Wallow.]  To  roll  or  wrap  up;  to 
envelop  in  folds;  to  entwine;  to  envelop; 
to  cover  with  surrounding  matter  (involved 
in  darkness) ;  to  imply  or  comprise,  as  a 
logical  consequence  (a  statement  that  in- 
volves a  contradiction);  to  connect  by  way 
of  natural  result  or  consequence;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  implicate ;  to  complicate ;  to 
blend;  to  mingle  confusedly;  arith.  and 
alg.  to  raise  to  any  assigned  power.  .".  Syn. 
under  Implicate.— Involved,  in-volvd', 
p.  and  a.  Complicated;  entangled;  intri- 
cate.— Involvedness,  in-vol'ved-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  involved.— Involvement, 
in-volv'ment,  n.    Act  of  involving. 

Invulnerable,  in-vul'ner-a-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  vulnerable;  L.  invulnerabilis.] 
Not  vulnerable;  incapable  of  being  wounded 
or  of  receiving  injury;  unassailable,  as  an 
argument;  able  to  reply  to  all  arguments. 
—Invulnerability,  Invulnerable- 
ness,  in-vul'ner-a-bil"i-ti,  in-vul'ner-a-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invul- 
nerable. —  Invulnerably,  in-vul'ner-a- 
bli,  adv.     In  an  invulnerable  manner.  — 


liivulnerate,  in-vul'ner-at,  a.   [L.  ii 
neratus.]    Unwounded;  unhurt. 

Inward,  in'werd,  a.    [A.Sax,  inneweard— 
prep,  in,  and  suffix  -nurd,  an  in  bucku 
toward,  4c]     Internal;  interior;  placed  <>r 
being   within;    in    or  connected   with  the' 
mind,  thought!,  soul,  or  feelings,    adv.  alio 
Inwards  (in'wcrdz).    Toward  the  inside; 
toward    the   centre  or  interior;    into  the 
mind  or  thoughts.—  n.  pi.  the  inner  parti  J 
of   an  animal;    (lie  viscera.  — Ill  ward  ly, 
in'werd-li,   adv.      In  an   inward    manner; 
internally;  mentally;  privately. — In wanl- 
ncss,  in'werd-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being 
inward  or  internal. 

Inweave,  in-weV,  v.t.— inwove  (pret),  in- 
woven (pp.),  inweaving  (ppr.).  To  weave 
together ;  to  intermix  or  intertwine  by 
weaving. 

1 11  w  rap,  in-rap',  v.t. — inwrapped,  iniorap 
ping.  [Prefix  in,  and  wrap.]  To  cover  by 
wrapping;  to  involve;  to  infold. 

Inwreatlie,  in-reTH',  v.t.  —  inwreathed, 
inwreathing.  [Prefix  in,  and  wreathe]  To 
surround  or  twine,  as  with  a  wreath;  to 
infold  or  involve. 

Inwrought,  in'r^t,  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  in, 
and  wrought.]  Wrought  or  worked  in  or 
among  other  things;  adorned  with  figures 
worked  in. 

Iodine,  l'o-din,  n.  [Gr.  iodes,  resembling 
a  violet  (from  its  colour)— ion,  a  violet,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  One  of  the  non-me- 
tallic elements,  a  solid  substance,  of  a 
bluish-black  or  grayish-black  colour,  exist- 
ing in  sea- water,  in  marine  molluscous  ani- 
mals, and  in  sea-weeds,  from  the  ashes  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  procured;  much  used  in 
medicine.— Iodic,  I-od'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  iodine  (iodic  silver).  — 
Iodic  acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents  on  iodine  in  presence  of 
water  or  alkalies.— Iodide,  1'0-dId,  n.  A 
compoundof  iodine  anda  metal.— lodism, 
l'o-dizm,  n.  Pathol,  a  peculiar  morbid  state 
produced  by  the  use  of  iodine.— Iodize, 
I'o-diz,  v.t. — iodized,  iodizing.  To  treat  . 
with  iodine;  to  impregnate  or  affect  with 
iodine.— Iodizer,  I'o-dl-zer,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  iodizes. — Iodoform,  i-ou'6- 
form,  n.  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  iodine,  analogous  to  chloroform. 

Iodol,  rbd-61.  [From  iodine.]  An  anti- 
septic derived  from  coal-tar. 

Iollte,  I'o-llt,  n.  [Gr.  ion,  a  violet,  and 
lithos,  stone.]  A  mineral  of  a  violet  blue 
colour;  dichroite. 

Ion,  T'on,  n.  One  of  the  elements  of  an 
electrolyte,  or  compound  body  undergoing 
electrolysation.     See  Supplement. 

Ionian,  Ionic,  1-6'ni-an,  l-on'ik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  Ionia,  or  to  the  Ionian  Greeks. 
—Ionic  order,  one  of  the  five  orders  of 
architecture,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  which  consists  in  the  volutes  of 
its  capital. — Ionic  dialect,  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Greek  language. 

Ionization,  i'on-iz-a"shon.  [Gr.  ion,  go- 
ing.] Of  substances  in  solution,  breaking 
up  into  Ions  (which  see). 

Iota,  T-o'ta,  n.  [Gr.  iota;  hence  jot.]  Pri- 
marily the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  i,  which 
in  certain  cases  is  indicated  by  a  sort  of 
dot  under  another  letter  (as  o>);  hence,  a 
very  small  quantity;  a  tittle;  a  jot. 

IOII,  I'ou,  n.  [A  phonetic  equivalent  of 
I  owe  you.]  A  paper  addressed  to  a  person 
having  on  it  these  letters,  followed  by  a 
sum,  and  duly  signed;  serving  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  debt. 

Ipecacuanha,  i-pe-kak'u-an"a,  n.  [The 
Brazilian  name.]  An  emetic  or  tonic  sub- 
stance, of  a  nauseous  odour  and  repulsive 
bitterish  taste,  obtained  from  the  root  of 
a  Brazilian  plant  of  the  cinchona  family. 

Iracund.t  i'ra-kund,  a.  [L.  jracundus, 
angry,  from  ira,  anger;  whence  ire,  irate, 
&c]    Angry;  passionate.     (Carl.) 

Irade,  i-ra'de,  n.  [Turk.]  A  decree  or  pro- 
clamation of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Iranian,  i-ra'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Iran, 
the    native   name    of   Persia;    applied  to 
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tain  language*  Including  Panka,  Band, 

1  eognate  tongues. 

aelble,  i-rae'i-bL  a    !'•  bratoWtta^tnm 
toor,  to  be  angry,  from  ira,  anger,  whenoe 
,  I     Readily  made  angry;  easily 
itoked;  apt  to  get   into  ;t  passion;  Irrll 
Irascibility,   Irasdbleness, 
ts'i  )'il  in,  i  ras  1  1.1  nes,  n.    The  quality 
Le     Irascibly,  1  ras'l-bli, 
.in  Irasoible  manner. 
It>    1  rat',  a.     [L.  iratut,  angry,  from 
mot.  to  be  angry.     [RASOXBLB.]    Angry; 
inoensed 
Ir,   n      [O.Fr.,   from    L.    Ira,   wrath.] 
Mr;  wrath;  keen  resentment.    Ireful. 
'ul,  ,1     Full  of  Ire;  angry;  wroth.  — Ire- 
fly.  11  lul-li.  adv.    In  an  ireful  or  angry 
«ner.    Irefulness,  Ir'ful-nes,  it.    The 
1  of  being  ireful;  wrath;  anger. 

rlHin,  i'ri-sizm,  u.     An  Irish  mode  of 
1;  a  characteristically  Irish  blun- 
iuU;  any  Irish  peculiarity. 

dill.  Irldlan,  T'rid-al,  T-rid'i-an,  a. 
r.  iris,  iridos,  the  rainbow.  lias.  Per- 
iling i«>  the  iris;  belonging  to  or  resem- 
ng  the  rainbow.—  Iridescence,  l-rid- 
fiis,  a.  I'lii'  condition  of  being  irides- 
it  Iridescent,  1-rid-es'ent,  a.  Ex- 
iting or  giving  out  colours  like  those 
the  rainbow ;  gleaming  or  shimmering 
th  rainbow  colours.— Iridium,  l-rid'i- 
1.  ?i.  [From  the  iridescent  colours  it  ex- 
tits  when  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid.] 
rare  metal  of  a  whitish  colour,  not  mal- 
kble,  very  infusible,  and  not  readily  af- 
:ted  by  acids,  found  in  the  ore  of  pla- 
iiun  and  in  a  native  alloy  with  osmium. 
Iridosmiuc.  Iridosmlum,  l-rid-os'- 
i),  i-rid-os'mi-um,  n.  A  native  compound 
iridium  and  osmium  used  for  poiuting 
Id  peus. 

[s,  Vris,  n.  pi.  Irises,  I'ris-ez,  Irides, 
i-dez  (especially  of  the  eye).  [L.  iris, 
'din,  Gr.  iris,  iridos,  the  rainbow,  the 
wt  iris,  the  iris  of  the  eye.]  The  rainbow; 
appearance  resembling  the  raiubow;  the 
ies  of  the  raiubow  as  seen  in  sunlit  spray, 
e  spectrum  of  sunlight,  &c;  a  kind  of 
oscular  curtain  stretched  vertically  in 
e  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  in  the  midst 
the  aqueous  humour,  separating  the  au- 
rior  from  the  posterior  chamber,  and  per- 
rated  by  the  pupil  for  the  transmission 
light;  the  flower-de-lis  or  flag-flower,  a 
ant  of  various  species.  —  IliSilted, 
isod,  l'ri-sa-ted,  l'rist,  a.  Exhibiting 
e  prismatic  colours;  resembling  the  rain- 
iw.— Iriscope,  l'ri-skop,  n.  A  philoso- 
lical  toy  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic  or 
inbow  colours.— Iritis,  Iridltis,  I-ri'- 
i,  I-ri-di'tis,  n.    Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

i.sh,  I'rish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or 
1  inhabitants;  Erse. — n.  The  Irish  lan- 
iage;  with  plural  signification,  the  people 
Ireland.— Irishism,  l'rish-izm,  n.  An 
icism. — Irish  moss,  n.  Carrageen. — 
ish  stew,  meat  and  potatoes  stewed  to- 
:ther. 

k.  erk,  v.t.  [The  same  word  as  Sw.  yrka, 
urge,  enforce,  press,  from  root  of  work, 
reak,  and  urge.]  To  weary;  to  give  an- 
>yance  or  uneasiness  to;  to  be  distress- 
gly  tiresome  to;  to  annoy:  used  chiefly 
only  impersonally  (it  irks  me).  —  Irk- 
>me.  erk 'sum,  a.  Wearisome;  burden- 
rae;  vexatious;  giving  uneasiness  (irk- 
me  labour,  delay,  &c).  —  Irksomely, 
k'sum-li,  adv.  In  au  irksome  manner. — 
I'ksomeiiesS,  erk'sum -nes,  n.  The 
lality  or  state  of  being  irksome;  vexa- 
ousness. 

on,  l'ern,  n.  [A. Sax.  iren,  isen,  Goth. 
tarn,  Icel.  jam  (from  older  isarn),  Dan. 
'"»t,  O.H.G.  isarn,  Mod.  G.  eisen;  D.  ijzer; 
imp.  Skr.  ayas,  W.  haiarn.  Armor,  houarn. 
he  word  appears  to  be  in  form  an  adj.,  and 
e  name  may  be  akin  to  ice— from  its  glan- 
ng.]  The  commonest  and  most  useful  of 
I  the  metals,  of  a  livid  whitish  colour  in- 
:ned  to  gray,  seldom  found  native;  an  in- 
■ument  or  utensil  made  of  iron;  an  instru- 
ct that  when  heated  is  used  for  smooth- 
g  cloth;  pi.  fetters;  chains;  manacles; 
ndcuffs.— To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
be    engaged    in    many   undertakings. 


\(\tsl  Iras  is  iron  direct  from  the  imeltlng 
furnace  (blast  furnace),  also  called  pig  Iron', 
wrought  or  malleabU  iron  ban  to  undergo 
the  further  process  of  puddling;  steel  is  a 
v.i  1  let  j  "t  Iron  containing  more  carbon  than 

malleable   Iron   and    li  1    ii"ii.  I 

a,  Made  of  Iron;  consisting  of  Iron;  n  iem- 
bllng  iron,  either  really  or  metaphorically; 
hence,  harsh,  rude,  severe;  capable  of  great 

endurance;    linn;    robust  ;    Lnflexlbll        V.t. 

To  smooth  with  an  iron;  to  fetter  or  hand- 
euiv.  to  furnish  or  arm  irlth  Iron.  Iron- 
bound,    x.      Hound   with    iron;    faosd   01 

Burrounded  with  rocks;  rugged  (an  iron- 
bound  coast).    Iron  ■  clad,  <i.     Covered 

or  clothed  with  Iron  plates;  armour  plated. 
11.  A  vessel  prepared  for  naval  warfare  by 
being  cased  or  covered,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  thick  iron  plates.— Ironrr,  i'em-er, 
11.  One  who  irons.  —  Iron- fisted,  0. 
Close-fisted;  covetous.  —  Iron-founder, 
n.  One  who  makes  iron  castings.— Iron- 
foundry,  n.  The  place  where  iron  castings 
are  made.— Iron  dales.  Thepassageof  the 
Danube  at  Orsova.  — Iron-gray,  n.  A  hue 
of  gray  approaching  the  colour  of  freshly 
fractured  iron.  Used  also  adjeotively.— 
Iron-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted;  unfeel- 
ing— Iron-liquor,  n.  Acetate  of  iron, 
used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers,  &o.  —  Iron- 
master, n.  One  who  employs  a  number  of 
people  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.—  Iron- 
monger, I'ern-mung-ger,  n.  A  dealer  in 
iron  wares  or  hardware.— Ironmongery, 
I'ern-mung-ger-i,  n.  Iron  wares;  hardware; 
such  articles  of  iron  or  hardware  as  are 
kept  in  shops.— Iron-mould,  n  A  spot 
on  cloth  occasioned  by  iron  rust.— Iron- 
pyrites.  Pyrites.— Iron-ration.  A 
soldier's  emergency  ration,  not  supposed 
to  be  eaten  except  by  permission  of  an 
officer,  but|not  uncommonly  'destroyed  by 
shell-fire'.—  Jerry's  iron-ration,  a  humor- 
ous expression  for  the  shells  fired  at  the 
Germans  by  our  artillery.— Iron-sand,  n. 
A  variety  of  iron  ore  in  grains— Ironside, 
I'em-sld,  n.  One  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
veteran  troopers;  a  soldier  noted  for  rough 
hardihood.— Ironsmlth,  i'ern-smith,  n. 
A  worker  in  iron,  as  a  blacksmith,  lock- 
smith, &c— Iron-stone,  n.  A  general 
name  applied  to  the  ores  of  iron  containing 
oxygen  and  silica,—  Ironware,  I'ern-war, 
n.  Utensils,  tools,  and  various  light  articles 
of  iron.— Iron-wood,  n.  The  popular 
name  given  to  several  very  hard  and  very 
heavy  woods  in  different  countries.— Iron- 
work, I'ern-werk,  n.  A  general  name  of 
the  parts  of  a  building,  vessel,  carriage,  &c, 
which  consist  of  iron;  a  work  or  establish- 
ment where  iron  is  manufactured. — Irony, 
I'ern-i,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  iron 
in  any  qualities. 

Irony,  I'ron-i,  n.  [Ft.  ironie,  L.  ironia, 
from  Gr.  eironeia,  from  eiron,  a  dissembler 
in  speech,  from  eiro,  to  speak.]  A  mode  of 
speech  by  which  words  are  used  that  pro- 
perly express  a  sense  contrary  to  that  which 
the  speaker  really  intends  to  convey ;  a 
subtle  kind  of  sarcasm,  in  which  apparent 
praise  really  conveys  disapprobation.  — 
Ironical,  Ironic,  i-ron'i-kal,  I-ron'ik,  a. 
Relating  to  or  containing  irony;  addicted 
to  irony;  using  irony.— Ironically,  i-ron'- 
i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  ironical  manner.  — 
Ironicalness,  I-ron'i-kal-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ironical. 

Irradiate,  ir-ra'di-at,  v.t.  —  irradiated, 
irradiating.  [L.  irradio,  irradiatum — in, 
in  or  on,  and  radius,  a  ray.]  To  illuminate 
or  shed  a  light  upon;  to  cast  splendour  or 
brilliancy  upon;  to  enlighten  intellectually; 
to  illuminate;  to  penetrate  by  radiation. — 
v.i.  To  emit  rays;  to  shine.  — Irradiance, 
Irradiancy,  ir-ra'di-ans,  ir-ra'di-an-si, 
n.  Emission  of  rays  of  light  on  an  object; 
lustre;  splendour. — Irradiant,  ir-ra'di- 
ant,  a.  Emitting  rays  of  light.— Irradia- 
tion, ir-ra'di-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  irra- 
diating; illumination;  brightness  emitted; 
intellectual  illumination;  physics  and  as- 
tron.  the  apparent  enlargement  of  an 
object  strongly  illuminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vivid  impression  of  light  on 
the  retina. 

Irrational,  ir-rash'on-al.  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not.  and  rational.]    Not  rational;  void 


of  reason  or  understanding;  contrary  to 
reason;  absurd;  mnili   not  1  being 

exact  1  j'  expn  u<  d  i>y  an  integral  numb  1  "i 
by  a  vulgar  fraction;  lurd  Irmllon- 
alltj.  Irratloualness,  li  rash'on  al  > 
ti,  11  rash'on  d  nes,  n  The  oonditlon  or 
quality  of  being  Irrational  Irrallon- 
all.t ,  ir  rahh  on  aldi,  adu.  in  un  Irrational 
111:1  111 

Irrrall/.nUIr,  li  rj'al  i/"a  i>i,  a,  [Prefix  ir 
foi   in,  not,  and  rtaU  able.]    incapahie  of 
being  paii/i  a  01  deflm  d. 
Irreclaimable,  Ir-rf  kia'mabi,  a.   ii'n 

li\  ir  for  in,  not,  and  rechuimihh  j  \i,,  &p 
ShlS  of    being   reclaimed   or  recalled   from 

error  or  vice.  Incapable  of  being  r<  foi  m<  d; 
incorrigible.-  Irrcclaluialdy,  irie-kla'- 
ma-bli,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  reclaimed. 

IrreeOgnlBable,  ir-rek'og-nl"/a-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  ir,  not,  and  recognizable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  recognized;  not  recognizable. 

Irreconcilable,  ir-rek'on-sl"la  hi, a.  [i*re- 
fix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  reconcilable.]  Not 
reconcilable;  not  to  be  reconciled;  implac- 
able (an  enemy,  enmity);  incapable  of  being 
made  to  agree  or  be  consistent;  inconsis- 
tent.— n.  One  who  is  not  to  be  reconciled; 
especially,  a  member  of  a  political  body  who 
will  not  work  in  harmony  with  his  co- 
members.  —  Irreconcilability,  Irre- 
concilableness,  ir-rek'on-sria-bir'i-ti, 
ir-rek'on-8i"la-bl-nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  irreconcilable.  —  Irreconcilably, 
ir-rek'on-si"la-bli,  adv.  So  as  to  preclude 
reconciliation. 

Irrecoverable,  ir-re-kuv'er-a-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  recoverable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  recovered  or  regained;  not 
capable  of  being  restored,  remedied,  or 
made  good.— Irrecoverableness,  ir-re- 
kuv'er-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  irre- 
coverable.— Irrecoverably,  ir-re-kuv'er- 
a-bli,  adv.  In  an  irrecoverable  manner; 
beyond  recovery. 

Irredeemable,  ir-re-de'ma-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  redeemable.]  Not  redeem- 
able; not  subject  to  be  paid  at  its  nominal 
value:  specifically  applied  to  a  depreciated 
paper  currency.— Irredeemabillty,  Ir- 
redeemableness,  ir-re-de'ma-bil"i-ti, 
ir-re-de'ma-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
not  redeemable.— Irredeemably,  ir-re- 
de'ma-bli,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  redeemed. 

Irreducible,  ir-re-du'si-bl,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reducible.]  Not  reducible; 
incapable  of  being  reduced. — Irrediicl- 
bleness,  Irreductibllity,  ir-re-du'si- 
bl-nes,  ir're-duk-ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  —  Irredu- 
Clbly,  ir-re-du'si-bli,  adv. 

Irretlection,  ir-re-flek'shou,  n.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reflection.]  Want  or  ab- 
sence of  reflection. 

Irrefragable,  ir-ref'ra-ga-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  L.  refragor,  to  withstand 
or  gainsay — re,  back,  and  root  of  frango, 
to  break.  Fraction.]  Incapable  of  being 
refuted  or  overthrown;  incontestable;  un- 
deniable ;  incontrovertible.  —  Irrefraga- 
bllity,  Irrefraga bleness,  ir-ref'ra -ga- 
bil"i-ti,  ir-ref'ra-ga-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  irrefragable.— Irrefragably,  ir- 
ref'ra-ga-bli,  adv.  In  an  irrefragable  man- 
ner; incontestably. 

Irrefutable,  ir-re-fu'ta-bl  or  ir-ref'u-ta-bl, 
a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  refutable.] 
Not  refutable;  incapable  of  being  refuted 
or  disproved.— Irrefutably,  ir-re-fu'ta- 
bli  or  ir-ref'u-ta-bli,  adv.  In  an  irrefutable 
manner. 

Irregular,  ir-reg'u-ler,  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  and  regular.]  Not  regular;  not  accord- 
ing to  rules,  established  principles,  or  cus- 
toms; not  conformable  to  the  usual  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws;  deviating  from  the 
rules  of  moral  rectitude;  vicious;  not  straight 
or  uniform;  gram,  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional 
terminations;  geom.  applied  to  a  figure 
whose  sides  as  well  as  angles  are  not  all 
equal  and  similar  among  themselves;  bot. 
not  having  the  parts  of  the  same  size  or 
form,  or  arranged  with  symmetry. — n.  One 
not  conforming  to  settled  rule;  especially, 
a  soldier  not  in  regular  service. — Irregu- 
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ljirily,  ir-iv-'u  lai '  i  li,  u.  State  or  char- 
acter of  being  Irregular;  want  of  regularity; 
that  whioh  1b  Irregular;  apart  exhibiting 
or  causing  something  to  alar  or 

Impairing  uniformity;  an  action  or  be- 
haviour constituting  a  breach  of  morality; 
vinous  oonduot.-  Irregularly,  ir-n-g'u- 
ler-ii,  adv.    in  an  irregular  manner, 

Irrelative.  Ir-rel'a-tiv,  «.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  relative.]  Not  relative;  without 
mutual  relations.— Irrelatively,  Ir-rel'- 

a-tiv-li,  adv. 

Irrelevant,  lr-rel'5-vant, «.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  relevant.]  Not  relevant;  not 
applicable  or  pertinent;   not  bearing  on 

the  ease  in  point  or  matter  in  hand. — Ir- 

relevantly,  ir-rel'S-vant4i,  adv.  in  an 
irrelevant  manner.  —  Irrelevance,  Ir- 
relevancy, ir-rel'e-vana,  ir-rel'e-vau-si,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  irrelevant. 

Irrcliglon,  ir-re-lij'on,  n.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  religion.]  Want  of  religion  or 
contempt  of  it;  impiety.— Irreligious, 
ir-re-lij'us,  a.  Characterized  by  irreligion; 
disregarding  or  contemning  religion;  con- 
trary to  religion;  profane;  impious;  un- 
godly.— Irreligiously,  ir-re-lij'us-li,  adv. 
In  an  irreligious  manner. — lrrcliglous- 
ness,  ir-re-lij'us-nes,  n. 

Irremcable.t  ir-re-ine'a-bl,  a.  [L.  irre- 
meabilia—ir  for  in,  not,  re,  back,  and  meo, 
to  go.]  Not  permitting  of  a  person's  return. 

Irremediable,  ir-rc-me'di-a-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  remediable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  remedied  or  cured;  not  to  be 
corrected  or  redressed;  incurable;  irrepar- 
able. —  Irremedia bleness,  ir-re-me'di- 
a-bl-nes,  n  —  Irremediably,  ir-re-me'di- 
a-bli,  adv. 

Irremissible,  ir-re-mis'i-bl,  a.    [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not,  and  remissive. J  Not  remissible; 
unpardonable ;  not  capable  of  being  re- 
mitted.— Irremissibleness,  ir-re-mis'i- 
bl-nes,  n.— Irremissibly,  ir-re-mis'i-bli, 
adv.— Irremission,  ir-re-mish'on,  n.  The 
act  of  withholding  remission.— IrremiS- 
Sive,  ir-re-mis'iv,  a.  Not  remissive  or  re- 
mitting.— Irremlttable,  ir-re-rnit'a-bl,  a, 
Irremissible;  unpardonable. 

Irremovable,  ir-re-mo'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  removable.']  Not  remov- 
able; immovable;  inflexible.— Irremov- 
ably,  ir-re-mo'va-bli,  adv.  In  an  irremov- 
able' manner. —  Irremovability;  ir-re- 
mb'va-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irremovable. 

Irreparable,  ir-rep'a-ra-bl,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reparable.]  Not  reparable; 
incapable  of  being  repaired;  irremediable. 
— Irreparability,  Irreparableness, 
ir-rep'a-ra-bil"i-ti,  ir-rep'a-ra-bl-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  irreparable.— Irreparably,  ir- 
rep'a-ra-bli,  adv.  In  an  irreparable  manner; 
irrecoverably. 

Irrepealable,  ir-re-pel'a-bl,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  rcpealable.]  Not  repeal- 
able;  incapable  of  being  legally  repealed 
or  annulled. —Irrepealability,  lrre- 
pealableness,  ir-re-pel'a-bil"i-ti,  ir-re- 
pel'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irre- 
pealable.— Irrepealably,  ir-re-peTa-bli, 
adv. 

Brreprelieusible,  ir-rep're-hen"si-bl,  a. 
[Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  reprehensible.] 
Not  reprehensible;  not  to  be  blamed  or  cen- 
sured; blameless.  —  Irreprehensible- 
laess,  ir-rep're-hen"si-bl-nes,  n.— Irrepre- 
henslbly,  ir-rep're-hen"si-bli,  adv.  In  an 
irreprehensible  mauner;  blamelessly. 

Irrepressible,  ir-re-pres'i-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  repressible.]  Not  repres- 
sive; incapable  of  being  repressed,  re- 
strained, or  kept  under  control.  —  Irre- 
presslbly,  ir-re-pres'i-bli,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  precluding  repression. 

Irreproachable,  ir-re-proch'a-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  reproachable.]  Inca- 
pable of  being  reproached;  not  occasioning 
reproach;  upright;  innocent;  faultless;  un- 
blemished. —  Irreproachableness,  ir- 
re-proch'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irreproachable.  —  Irreproach- 
ably, ir-re-proch'a-bli,  adv.  In  an  irre- 
proachable manner;  faultlessly;  blamelessly. 
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Irreprovable,  ir-rG-pro'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  In.  not,  and  improvable.]  Not  reprov- 
fcble;    blameless;    upright;    unblamable. 

IrreprovableneM,  Ir-rS-pro'va-bl  oes, 

u.— lrrcprovably,  ir-re-prb'va-bli,  «<lv. 
So  as  not  to  be  liable  to  reproof  or  blame 

IrrcsistailCC,  ir-re-zia'tana,  n.  [Prefix  ir 
lei'  (n,  not,  and  resist.]  Forbearance  to  re- 
sist; non-resistance.— Irresistible,  ir-re- 
zis'ti-bl,  a.  Not  resistible;  incapablo  of 
being  successfully  resisted  or  opposed;  re- 
sistless; invincible.— Irresistibility,  ir- 
re-zis'ti-bil"i-ti,  71.  The  quality  of  being  ir- 
resistible. —  Irresistibly,  ir-re-zis'ti-bli, 
adv.  In  an  irresistible  manner;  resistlessly. 

Irrcsoluble.f  ir-rez'o-lu-bl,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  resoluble.]  Incapable  of 
resolution  into  parts;  indissoluble.— Irre- 
SOlublcness,  ir-rez'o-lu-bl-nes,  n. 

Irresolute,  ir-rez'o-lQt,  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  resolute.]  Not  resolute;  not 
firm  or  constant  in  purpose ;  undecided ; 
wavering;  given  to  doubt  or  hesitation; 
vacillating.— Irresolutely,  ir-rez'o-lut-li, 
adv.  In  an  irresolute  manner.  — Irreso- 
lllteness,  ir-rez'o-lut-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  irresolute.  —  Irresolution,  ir- 
rez'o-lu"shon,  n.  Want  of  resolution  or 
decision;  a  fluctuation  of  mind;  vacillation. 

Irresolvable,  ir-re-zol'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  resolvable.]  Incapable  of 
being  resolved.— Irresolvabllity,  Irre- 
solvableuess,  ir-re-zol'va-biT'i-ti,  ir-re- 
zol'va-bl-nes,  n. 

Irrespective,  ir-re-spek'tiv,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  respective.]  Having  no 
respect  to  particular  circumstances:  gener- 
ally used  in  the  prepositional  phrase  irre- 
spective of,  that  is,  leaving  out  of  account. 
—Irrespectively,  ir-re-spek'tiv-li,  adv. 
Without  regard  to  certain  circumstances 
{irrespectively  of  these  matters). 

Irrespirable,  ir-re-spi'ra-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  respirable.]  Not  respir- 
able;  unfit  for  respiration. 

Irresponsible,  ir-re-spon'si-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  responsible.]  Not  re- 
sponsible; not  liable  to  answer  for  conse- 
quences. —  Irresponsibly,  ir-re-spon'si- 
bli,  adv.  In  an  irresponsible  manner. — 
Irresponsibility,  ir-re-spon'si-bil"i-ti, 
n.    Want  of  responsibility. 

Irresponsive,  ir-re-spon'siv,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  responsive.]  Not  respon- 
sive. 

Irrestrainable,  ir-re-stra'na-bl,  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  restrainable.]  That 
cannot  be  restrained;  not  to  be  kept  back 
or  held  in  check. 

Irretraceable,  ir-re-tra'sa-bl,  a.  IPrefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  retraceable.]  Not  retrace- 
able. 

Irretrievable,  ir-re-tre'va-bl,  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  retrievable.]  Not  retriev- 
able ;  irrecoverable ;  irreparable.  —  Irre- 
trlevableness,  ir-re-tre'va-bl-nes,  n.~ 
Irretrievably,  ir-re-tre'va-bli,  adv.  In 
an  irretrievable  manner;  irrecoverably. 

Irreverence,  ir-rev'er-ens,  n.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reverence;  L.  irreverentia.] 
Want  of  reverence  or  veneration;  want  of 
a  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  charac- 
ter of  a  superior;  irreverent  conduct  or  an 
irreverent  action.  —  Irreverent,  ir-rev'- 
er-ent,  a.  [L.  irreverens.]  Exhibiting  or 
marked  by  irreverence  (person,  conduct, 
words);  wanting  in  respect  to  superiors. — 
Irreverently,  ir-rev'er-ent-li,  adv.  In 
an  irreverent  manner;  with  want  of  rever- 
ence; disrespectfully. 

Irreversible,  ir-re-ver'si-bl,  a.    [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not,  and  reversible.]  Not  reversible; 
incapable  of  being  reversed.  —  Irrever- 
sibleness,  ir-re-ver'si-bl-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  irreversible. — Irreversibly,  ir-re- 
ver'si-bli,  adv.  In  an  irreversible  manner; 
so  as  not  to  be  reversed;  immutably. 

Irrevocable,  ir-rev'o-ka-bl,  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  revocable.]  Not  to  be  re- 
called or  revoked;  incapable  of  being  re- 
versed, repealed,  or  annulled;  irreversible 
(fate,  decree,  &c.).—  Irrevocability,  Ir- 
re vocableness,   ir-rev'6-ka-bir'i-ti,    ir- 
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rev'o-ka-bl-nea,  n.    State  of  being  irrevoc- 
able.    Irrevocably,  ir-rev'o-ka-bll, 
In  an  Irrevocable  manner;  irreversibly;  im- 
mutably. 

Irrigate,  ir'ri-gttt,  v. t. — irrigated,  i 

trig.     I L.   irrigo,   in  igat-um     ir  1.,,    / 

rigo,  to  water.  Hain.j  To  bedew  or  spn 
to  water  (laudj  1  ..  stream  to  i|(,w 

upon  it  ami  Bpread  ov<-r  it;  to  water  bj 
various  artificial  channels  for  water.  Irri- 
gation, ir-ri-gfi'ahon,  n.  [L.  irn 
The  act  or  operation  of  irrigating.  Irrlg> 
11011s,  ir-rig'u-uB,  «.  [L.  vrriguus.]  Having 
muny  streams;  well  watered.     {Mil.) 

Irritant,  ir'ri-tant,  a.    [L.  irrito,  to  make 
void,    from    in,    not,   and   ratus,   ratified,  j 
Scots  law,  rendering  null  and  void.— Irrla 
tancy,  ir'ri-tan-si,  n.     The  atate  of 
irritant  or  null  and  void. 

Irritate,  ir'ri-tat,  v.t.  [L.  irrito,  irritatvm, 
to  incite,  stir  up,  provoke;  perhaps  from 
hirrire,  to  snarl.]  To  excite  anger  in;  to 
provoke;  to  tease;  to  exasperate;  to  1 
heat  and  redness  in,  as  in  the  skin  or  flesh; 
to  inflame;  to  fret;  physiol.  to  excite  by 
certain  stimuli ;  to  cause  to  exhibit  irrita- 
tion. —  Irritation,  ir-ri-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
irritatio,  irritationis.]  The  act  of  irritating 
or  state  of  being  irritated;  provocation; 
exasperation;  angry  feeling;  feeling  of 
heat  and  pain  in  a  part  of  the  body;  physiol. 
the  change  or  action  which  takea  place  in 
muscles  or  organs  when  a  nerve  or  nerren 
are  affected  by  the  application  of  external 
bodies.— Irritative,  ir'ri-ta-tiv,  a.  Serving 
to  excite  or  irritate. — Irritable,  ir'ri-ta-bl, 
a.  [L.  irritabilis.]  Capable  or  susceptible 
of  being  irritated;  readily  provoked  or  ex- 
asperated; of  a  fiery  temper;  physiol.  sus- 
ceptible of  responding  to  or  being  acted 
upon  by  stimuli.  —  Irritability,  Irri- 
tableness,  ir'ri-ta-bir'i  ti,  ir'ri-ta-bl-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irritable.-  - 
Irritably,  ir'ri-ta-bli,  adv.  In  an  irritable 
manner.— Irritant,  ir'ri-tant,  a.  [L.  irri- 
tans,  irritantis,  ppr.  of  irrito.]  Irritating; 
producing  pain,  heat,  or  tension;  produc- 
ing inflammation  (an  irritant  poison).— n. 
That  which  excites  or  irritates;  a  medical 
application  that  causes  pain  or  heat  (as  a 
Qy  blister);  an  irritant  poison. 

Irruption,  ir-rup'shon,  n.  [L.  irruptio, 
irruptionis,  from  irrurnpo,  irruptum—in. 
in,  and  rumpo,  to  break.  Rupture.]  A 
bursting  in;  a  breaking,  or  sudden,  violent 
rushing  into  a  place;  a  sudden  invasion  or 
incursion.  —  Irruptlve,  ir-rup'tiv,  a. 
Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Irvlnglte.  [As  Puseyife,  Sybarite,  Dar- 
■wmite.]  A  follower  of  Edward  Irving 
1792-1834,  founder  of  the  sect  known  as 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  with  the 
revival  of  healing  and  tongues.  Deposed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Is,  Iz.  [A.Sax.  is  =  Coth.  ist,  L.  est,  Gr. 
esti,  Skr.  asti,  is.  Am.]  The  3rd.  pers.  sing, 
of  the  verb  to  be.    Be. 

Isabel,  Isabelline,  iz'a-bel,  iz'a-bel-in, 
n.  [Fr.  isabelle,  from  a  queen  or  princess 
of  this  name.]  A  pale  brownish  yellow 
colour. 

Isagogic,  Isagoglcal,  l-sa-goj'ik,  I-aa- 
goj'i-kal,  a.  [Gv.  eisagogikos,  from  eisage, 
to  introduce— eis,  in,  into,  and  ago,  to  lead.] 
Introductory;  especially,  introductory  to 
the  study  of  theology.— Isagogics,  I-sa- 
goj'iks,  n.  The  department  of  theological 
study  introductory  to  exegesis. 

Isagon,  I'sa-gon,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
gonia,  an  angle.]  Math,  a  figure  whose 
angles  are  equal. 

Isapostolic,  I'sa-pos-tor'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
equal,  and  apostolos,  an  apostle.]  Almost 
apostolic  in  character  or  standing;  the 
name  of  Constantino  the  Great  in  the 
Russian  Church,  from  his  part  in  the 
Nicsean  Council  and  its  influence  on  the 
Creed. 

Ischiadic,  is-ki-ad'ik,  a.  [L.  ischiadicus, 
from  ischias,  sciatica,  from  ischium,  Gr. 
ischion,  the  hip.]  Pertaining  to  sciatica. 
— Ischiadic  passion  or  disease,  sciatica.— 
Ischial,  is'ki-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  is- 
chium or  hip-bone.— Ischialgia,  is-ki-al'- 
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Ischlntlc,  is  ki  at'ik,  a      r- 1 
talning  to  the  lacbium  of  the  hip.     Isebi- 
|m,  la'ki-um.  n.    [Gr.  itchionA    Ann!  the 
rior  and   inferior  part  of   (lie  pelvic 
hip  joint. 

Iichiioplioulu,    '  [Or. 

,  nder,  .uu!  ■  i   I    Shrill- 

hlnness  of  the  voice. 
Isclllirlll.  Iseblll\\,  is  ku  ri  a,  is'ku  ri,  u. 
in'fl,    from    is<  ho,    to    stop,  and 
;.  urine.]    A  Btoppage,   reteution,  <>i 
■uppreBsion  ol  urine.     Ischuretlc.  is-ku- 
..  a.     Having  the  quality  of  relieving 
try.     u.  A  medicine  of  tins  kind. 
Iterlne,  Pser-in,  n.    [From  the  river  leer 
in   Silesia  |      A    mineral    of    an    iron  black 
OOlour,  and  of  a  splendent  metallic  lustre, 
an  cie  of  the  metal  titanium. 

l*bmneliJe,  ish'ma-el-It,  n.  [From  Tsh- 
mael:  Gen.  xvi.  12.]  A  descendant  of  Ish- 
mael  abling  [shmael,  whoso  hand 

against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him;  one  at  war  with  society. 
Isbmaelitisb,  ish'ma-el-It-ish,  a.  Like 
Ishmael  or  an  lshmaelite. 
Islae,  l'si-ak,  <(.  Under  Isis. 
I*lnulass,  i'zing-glas,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
1).  huisunblas—  huizen,  a  sturgeon,  and  bias, 
a  reside,  a  bladder  (akin  to  blow,  bladder).] 

atinous  substance  prepared  from  the 
sounds  or  air-bladders   of   certain    fishes, 

cularly  several  species  of  sturgeou 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Russia,  used  iu  clari- 
fying liquors,  as  a  cement,  &c. 
I*is.  isis,  n.  One  of  the  chief  deities  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  regarded  as  the  sister 
or  sister-wife  of  Osiris.— Isiae,  l'si-ak,  a. 
Relating  to  Isis. 

Islam,  iz'lam,  n.  [Ax.,  from  salama,  to  be 
free,  safe,  or  devoted  to  God.]  The  religion 
of  Mohammed,  and  also  the  whole  body 
of  those  who  profess  it  throughout  the 
world.— Islamisiii,  iz'larn-izm,  n.  The 
faith  of  Islam;  Mohaminedism.— Islam- 
ite, iz'lam-it,  n.  A  Mohammedan.— Is- 
lamilic,  iz-la-mit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Islam;  Mohammedan.— Islamize,  iz'lam- 
Iz,  v.t.  or  i.  To  conform  to  Islamism ;  to 
Mohammedanize. 

Island,  i'land,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  igland, 
lit.  island-land,  from  ig  (=  Icel.  ey,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  u),  an  island,  and  land,  land;  the 
s  is  due  to  erroneous  connection  with  L. 
insula,  O.Fr.  isle.  ISLE.  A.Sax.  ig  =  -ea, 
or  -ey  in  Anglesea,  Anglesey,  ey-  in  eyot; 
akin  to  G.  aue,  a  meadow,  Goth,  ahwa,  L. 
aqua,  water.]  A  tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  water,  whether  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a 
lake;  anything  resembling  an  island.—  v.t. 
To  cause  to  become  or  appear  like  an  is- 
land; to  isolate;  to  dot,  as  with  islands. — 
Islander,  i'lan-der,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
an  island. 

Isle,  il,  n.  [O.Fr.  isle,  Fr.  He,  Prov.  isla, 
from  L.  insula,  an  island.  Insulate.]  An 
island.  [Chiefly  poet.]—  v.t.— isled,  isling. 
To  cause  to  become  or  appear  like  an  isle; 
to  isolate;  to  island.— Islet,  U'et,  n.  [Dim. 
of  isle]    A  little  isle  or  something  similar. 

Isobar,  I'so-bar,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
baros,  weight.]  A  line  drawn  on  a  map 
connecting  places  at  which  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  sea-level  is  the  same. 
— Isobaric,  I-so-bar'ik,  a.  Isobarometric. 
— Isobarometrlc,  i-s6-bar'6-met"rik,  a. 
Indicating  equal  barometric  pressure. — Iso- 
barometric line.    Same  as  Isobar. 

Isobrious,  I-sob'ri-us,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  briao,  to  be  strong.]  Bot.  applied  to 
the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  because  both 
lobes  seem  to  grow  with  equal  vigour. 

Isocbeim,  i'sd-klm,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  cheima,  cheimon,  winter.  J  A  line  drawn 
on  a  map  through  places  which  have  the 
same  mean  wmtertemperature. — Isoehei- 
mal,  Isoehimal,  l-so-kl'mal,  a.  Of  the 
same  mean  winter  temperature;  marking 
places  with  the  same  mean  winter  tem- 
perature.— Isocheimal  line.  Same  as  Iso- 
cheim.  Also  Isocheinional,  Isochi- 
monal,  l-so-ki'mon-al. 

Isochroniatlc,  I'sq-kro-mat"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
isos,  equal,  and  chroma,  colour.]    Having 


i  olonr;  marfctng  oom  i  pondanM 

mi  oolour. 

Isochronal,  Itochronons,  l-eoktan  ai, 

[Or.  itot,  equal,  and  oHtvnot, 

time  I    Uniform  in  t ■ ;  of  uual  i Una , 

i mod  in  equal  t (aa  t in-  i 

ol    two   pendulums),      lAOCtaron* 

all>.     l  siik'nin  al  li,    adv.       So    as    to    he 

aronal.  —  Isoclironism.    I-sok'ron- 

izm,  it.    Tho  stato  or  quality  of  being  iso- 
ehronous. 

Isocbroiis,  Taok-rus,  a.     [Or.  boehrooa, 

Like  i  "loured     itOI,  equal,  and  eh  ran,  OOlOUTj 

Being  of  equal  ooloui  throughout 
Isoeliuai,    bocllnlc,   i  so  kii'iiai. 

klin'ik,  O,  |(!r.  t$Ot,  equal,  and  Idiim,  to 
Incline.]  Of  equal  inclination  or  dip. 
/  olinal  or  isoctiitir  lims,  curves  con- 
necting places  at  which  the  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  equal. 
Isoeryme,  i'so-krim,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
kri/mos,  cold.]  A  line  drawn  on  maps  con- 
necting places  corresponding  in  regard  to 
the  extreme  degree  of  cold.— Isocrymal, 
1-so-kri'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  an  isocryme. 
Isodynniilic,  T'sd-di-nam"ik,  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  dynamis,  power.]  Having  equal 
power  or  force.  —  Isodynamic  lines,  lines 
connecting  those  places  where  the  intensity 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  is  equal.  — 
Isodyiiamoiis,  I-so-din'a-mus,  a.  Hav- 
ing equal  force;  of  equal  size;  bot.  iso- 
brious. 

Isofieoiberm,  I-so-je'o-therm,  n.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  ge~,  the  earth,  and  therme,  heat.]  An 
imaginary  line  or  plane  under  the  earth's 
surface  passing  through  points  having  the 
same  mean  temperature. — Isogeother- 
liial,  T-so-je'o-ther"mal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
isogeotherms. 

Isotonic,  I-so-gon'ik,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  gonia,  an  angle.]  Having  equal  angles. 
—  Isogonic  lines,  lines  connecting  those 
places  where  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  true  north  is  the  same. 

Isoliel,  T'so-hel,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  sun.]  A 
line  drawn  on  a  map  through  places  having 
the  same  amount  of  bright  sunshine. 

Isobyetose,  l-so-hi'e-tos,  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  hyetos,  rain.]  Applied  to  lines 
connecting  those  places  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  where  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  is  the  same. 

Isolate,  I'so-lat  or  is'o-lat,  v.t.— isolated, 
isolating.  [Fr.  isoler,  It.  isolare,  from  isola 
=  L.  insula,  an  island.  Insulate.]  To 
place  or  leave  in  a  detached  situation;  to 
place  apart;  elect,  to  insulate;  chem.  to 
obtain  (a  substance)  free  from  all  its  com- 
binations.—Isolated,  I'so-la-ted,  p.  and  a. 
Standing  detached  from  others  of  a  like 
kind;  placed  by  itself  or  alone. — Isola- 
tedly,  I'so-la-ted-li,  adv.  In  an  isolated 
manner.— Isolating,  i'so-la-ting,  a.  Philol. 
applied  to  that  class  of  languages  in  which 
each  word  is  a  simple,  uninflected  root; 
monosyllabic— Isolation,  I-so-la'shon,  n. 
State  of  being  isolated  or  alone.  —  Isol- 
able,  I'so-la-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
isolated. 

Isomerism,  I-som'er-izm,  n.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Chem.  identity 
or  close  similarity  of  composition  with  dif- 
ference of  physical  or  both  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  —  Isomeric,  Iso- 
merical,  l-so-mer'ik,  i-so-mer'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  isomer- 
ism.— Isomeride,  I-som'er-Id,  n.  A  com- 
pound that  exhibits  isomerism. —  Isom- 
eride, i-som'er-Id,  n.  A  compound  that 
exhibits  isomerism.— Isomerons,  I-som'- 
er-us,  a.  Bot.  having  organs  composed 
each  of  an  equal  number  of  parts. 

Isometric,  Isometrlcai,  I-so-met'rik, 
I-so-met'ri-kal,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  metron, 
measure.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  equality  of  measure. — Isometrical  per- 
spective or  projection,  a  method  of  drawing 
plans  whereby  the  elevation  and  ground- 
plan  are  represented  in  one  view. 

Isomorphism,  I-s5-mor'fizm,  n.  [Gr. 
isos,  like,  and  morphe,  form.]  A  similarity 
of  crystalline  form  in  minerals.— lsomor- 


phOUl,    i  Ifl  mor'fiiH.    a.      Bxhlbittll 

property  ol  i  tomorpbinn, 

iHOIM'pll.  |<;,      „,/, /,,,,:,   ,l,,ud    I 

'uu   mm    a   map   through    i 
b*i  In  .'111111,  wi  oloudlneM. 

Itouomy,  i.  »,    [(Jr.  inos,  equal, 

and   nomOf,   law  |     Equal   law,   equal  di:  in 

Ihi  ion  ol   i  Lghta  .ami  privl  Itono* 

iiiie,  i  Ho-iioin'ik,  ((.     Pertaining  to 

omy. 

bopetimetrto.  Uoperimetrieal,  i 

i  i  inet"iik,      1  ho  iier'i  in.  i"n  kal,      a. 
|  (Jr.  [to*,  equal,  and  y/o  inn  I  Km,  peril) 
Having  equal  huundanis  mi   p  ruTl(  lers. 
lso|M>d,    I'm  pod.    a       \('-r     \$0»,   equal,  and 

.  podos,  the  tool ,  ]    One  of  an  or 
crustaceans,    comprehending    those   whose 
feet  are  of  equal  size  and  niwve  In  the  MOM 
direction;    the  wood-lice,   and  llatei 
examplee,  —  Isopodons,   teOp/o-dui,    a. 
Uelonging  to  the  isopods. 

lso|>ollty,  i-sd  pol'i-ti,  n.     [Or.  isns,  equal, 

Muipoliteia,  polity.]  Equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Isopycnic,  1-so-pik'nik.  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
pyknos,  dense.]    Showing  an  equal  degree 

of  thickness. 

Isopyre,  i'so-plr,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  like,  and 
/'///■,  fire.]  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  black 
colour  which  occurs  massive. 

Isosceles,  I-sos'se-lez,  a.  [Gr.  isoskelts— 
isos,  equal,  and  skelos,  leg.]  Having  two 
legs  orl  sides  only  that  are  equal  (an  isos- 
celes triangle). 

Isosejsmal,  Isoseismic,  T-so-sls'mal, 
l-sd-sis'mik,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  seismos, 
an  earthquake,  from  seid,  to  shake.]  Mark- 
ing equal  earthquake  disturbance  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

Isostemonoiis,  I-so-stem'on-us,  a.  [Gr. 
isos.  equal,  and  stemon,  a  stamen.]  Bot. 
having  the  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

Isotbere,  T'sd-ther,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
theros,  summer.]  An  imaginary  line  on  the 
earth's  surface  passing  through  points  hav- 
ing the  same  mean  summer  temperature. — 
Isolberal,  I-soth'er-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  marked  by  isotheres. 

Isotberm,  I'so-therm,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
proper,  and  therme,  heat.]  An  imaginary 
line  on  the  earth's  surface  passing  through 
places  having  a  corresponding  temperature 
either  throughout  the  year  or  at  any  par- 
ticular period. —Isothermal,  I-so-ther/- 
mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  isotherm  or  iso- 
therms; marking  correspondence  in  tem- 
perature. —Isothermal  line,  an  isotherm. 

Isotherombrose,  i's6-the-rom"bros,  a. 
[Gr.  isos,  equal,  theros,  summer,  and  ombros, 
rain.]  Said  of  lines  marking  places  where 
the  same  quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the 
summer. 

Isotonic,  T-so-ton'ik,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  tonos,  tone.]  Having  or  indicating 
equal  tones. 

Isotropic,  I-so-trop'ik,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to  turn. 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  whose  elastic 
forces  are  alike  in  all  directions.    JEolo- 

TBOPIC. 

Israelite,  iz'ra-el-it,  n.  A  descendant  of 
Israel,  or  Jacob;    a  Jew.  —  Israeli  tic, 

Israeli  tisb.  iz'ra-el-it"ik,  iz'ra-el-it"ish,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Israel;  Jewish;  Hebrew. 

Issue,  ish'u,  n.  [Fr.  issue,  issue,  outlet, 
event,  from  O.Fr.  issir,  to  go  out,  to  flow 
forth,  and  that  from  L.  exeo,  exire,  to  go 
out — ex,  out,  and  eo,  to  go  (in  circuit,  exit, 
initial,  &c).  Itinerant.]  The  act  of 
passing  or  flowing  out;  a  moving  out  of  any 
inclosed  place;  the  act  of  sending  out;  de- 
livery (of  commands,  money,  &c);  the  whole 
quantity  sent  forth  or  issued  at  one  time 
(an  issue  of  bank-notes ;  yesterday's  issue 
of  the  Times);  what  happens  or  turns  out; 
event;  consequence;  progeny;  a  child  or 
children;  offspring;  all  persons  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor;  a  flux  of  blood 
(.y.r.);  surg.  an  artificial  ulcer  made  in 
some  part  of  the  body  to  promote  a  secre- 
tion of  pus;   law,  the  close  or  result  of 
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pleadings;  the  point  or  matter  depending 

in  a  suit  OH  which  two  parties  Join  and 
put  their  cause  to  trial;  hence,  a  material 
point  turning  up  in  any  argument  or  de- 
bate, when  one  party  takes  the  negative, 

the  other  the  positive  side  on  an  important 
point.  At  issue,  in  controversy;  disputed; 
Opposing  or  contesting.  To  j"in  issue,  to 
take  issue,  said  of  two  parties  who  take  up 
a  positive  and  negative  position  respectively 

on  a  point  in  debate. — v.i. — issued,  Issuing. 
To  pass,  flow,  or  run  out,  as  from  any  in- 
closed place;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  source; 
to  rush  out;  to  proceed,  as  progeny;  to  ho 
produced,  as  an  effect  or  result;  to  close, 
end,  terminate.— v.t.  To  send  out;  to  de- 
liver for  use;  to  deliver  authoritatively 
(orders,  &c);  to  put  (notes,  coin,  news- 
papers) into  circulation.— Issuable,  ish'u- 
bl,  a.  Capahle  of  being  issued;  admitting 
of  issue  being  taken  upon  it.— Issunbly, 
ish'G-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  issuable  manner; 
by  way  of  issue.— Issuance,  ish'u-ans,  n. 
The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out. — Issue- 
less, ish'u-les,  a.  Having  no  issue  or  pro- 
geny.—Issuer,  ish'u-er,  71.  One  who  issues 
or  emits. 

Isthmus,  ist'mus,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  isthmos, 
a  neck  of  land  or  narrow  passage.]  A  neck 
or  narrow  slip  of  land  by  which  two  con- 
tinents are  connected,  or  by  which  a  pen- 
insula is  united  to  the  mainland.  —  Isth- 
mian, ist'mi-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  isthmus. — Isthmian  games,  ancient  Greek 
games  celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
in  the  first  and  thirdyear  of  each  olympiad, 
in  honour  of  Poseidon. 

It,  it,  pron.  [A.Sax.  nom.  hit,  neut.  cor- 
responding to  hi,  he,  genit.  or  pos.  his, 
dat.  and  instrumental  him;  Goth,  ita,  ~D. 
het,  O.H.G.  iz,  G.  es.  He.]  A  pronoun  of 
the  neuter  gender  corresponding  with  the 
masculine  he  and  the  feminine  she,  having 
the  same  plural  they.  Besides  standing  in 
place  of  neuter  nouns  it  is  used  (1)  as  the 
nominative  to  impersonal  verbs  (it  rains; 
it  snows);  (2)  to  introduce  a  sentence,  pre- 
ceding a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring 
to  a  clause  or  distinct  member  of  the  sen- 
tence following  [it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid) ; 
(3)  for  a  preceding  clause  of  a  sentence  (we 
have  been  defeated  for  the  present,  it  is 
true);  (4)  to  begin  a  sentence  when  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  or  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  a  masculine  or  feminine  noun  follows, 
where  it  may  represent  any  one  of  the  three 
persons  or  of  the  three  genders  (as,  it  is  I; 
it  was  they);  (5)  for  state  of  matters,  con- 
dition of  affairs,  or  the  like  (has  it  come  to 
this?);  (6)  after  intransitive  verbs  very  in- 
definitely (to  walk  it,  to  run  it).    .".  The 


possessive  case  its  does  not  appear  till  a 
year  or  two  before  1600,  his  being  used  both 

for  t  lie  masculine  and  the  neuter  possessive. 

Kalian,  i-tal'yan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ituhi 
n.  A  native  of  Italy;  the  language  used  in 
Italy  or  by  the  Italians. — Italian  iron,  a 
smoothing  iron,  consisting  essentially  of 
a  metal  tube  with  a  closed  rounded  end 
heated  by  a  metal  bolt:  used  for  fluting 
or  gauffering.— Italian  warehouse,  a  name 
assumed  by  shops  where  groceries,  includ- 
ing some  Italian  products,  are  sold. — Italian 
handwriting,  the  method  of  penmanship, 
practically  the  copper-plate  hand  of  clear 
lettering,  adopted  from  Italy,  opposed  to 
the  old  Gothic  script.—  Italianism,  Ital- 
iclsui,  i-tal'yan-izm,  i-tal'i-sism,  n.  An 
Italian  expression,  manner,  or  custom. — 
Italianize,  i-tal'yan-iz,  v.t.  To  give  an 
Italian  colour  or  character  to.  —  Italic, 
i-tal'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Italy;  the  name 
of  a  printing  type  sloping  towards  the  right, 
invented  about  A.D.  1500  by  Aldus  Mauu- 
tius,  a  Venetian  printer. — n.  An  italic  letter 
or  type.— Italicize,  i-tal'i-slz,  v.t.— itali- 
cized, italicizing.  To  write  or  print  in 
italic  characters;  to  distinguish  by  italics. 
— Itallote,  i-tal'i-ot,  n.  A  native  or  colonist 
of  Magna  Grsecia,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

Itch,  ich,  n.  [O.E.  ichyn,  gykin,  A.Sax. 
giccan,  to  itch;  G.jucken,  to  itch;  D.  jeuk- 
ing,  jeukte,  Sc.  yuik,  itch.]  A  sensation 
in  the  skin  causing  a  great  desire  to  scratch 
or  rub;  a  cutaneous  disease  due  to  a  minute 
species  of  mite;  a  constant  teasing  desire 
(an  itch  for  praise).— v.i.  To  feel  an  itch;  to 
have  an  uneasy  or  teasing  sensation  im- 
pelling to  something. — Itching,  ich'ing,  n. 
The  sensation  of  itch;  an  uneasy  desire  or 
hankering. — p.  and  a.  Having  a  sensation 
that  leads  to  scratching;  having  a  teasing 
uneasy  sensation.  —  Itch-mite,  n.  The 
microscopic  animal  which  produces  itch. — 
Itchy,  ich'i,  a.  Infected  with  or  having 
the  sensation  as  if  suffering  from  itch. — 
Itchiness,  ich'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
itchy. 

Item,  Ttem,  adv.  [L.  item,  also.]  Also:  a 
word  formerly  often  used  in  accounts  or 
lists  of  articles.— n.  A  separate  particular 
in  a  list  or  account;  a  paragraph;  a  scrap 
of  news. 

Iterate,  it'er-at,  v.t. — iterated,  iterating. 
[L.  itero,  iteratum,  to  do  again,  to  repeat, 
from  iterum,  again,  from  id,  it,  with  the 
comparative  suffix;  akin  Skr.  itara,  an- 
other.] To  utter  or  do  a  second  time;  to 
repeat.— Iteration,  it-er-a'shon,  n.  [L. 
iteratio,  iterationis.]  Repetition;  recital 
or  performance  a  second  time.  —  Itera- 
tive, it'er-a-tiv,  a.    Repeating. 


Itinerant,  I-tin'er  ant,  a.   ILL.  itinerant, 

itinerantis,  travelling,  from  L.  iter,  ititu  1 1  , 
a  way  or  journey;  from  root  i,  to  go,  :<  en 
also  in  circuit,  exit,  transit,  umbitio 
itial,  issue,  perish,  &e.J  Passing  or  travel- 
ling ahout  a  country  or  district;  wander- 
ing; not  settled;  Btrolling  u.  One  who 
travels  from  place  to  place.  Itineracy, 
I  tin'er-a  si,  n.  Practice  of  itinerating.— 
Itinerancy,  I-tin'er-an-si,  n.  A  passing 
from  place  to  place;  the  passing  from  place 
to  place  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty.— 
Itinerant l.v,  I-tin'er-ant-li,  adv.  In  an 
itinerant,  unsettled,  or  wandering  man- 
ner. —  Itinerary,  I-tin'er-a-ri,  7;.  [L.L. 
itinerarium.]  A  work  containing  notices 
of  the  places  and  stations  to  be  met  with 
in  pursuing  a  particular  line  of  road. — a. 
Travelling;  pertaining  to  a  journey.— Itin- 
erate, I-tin'er-at,  v.i. — itinerated,  itinerat- 
ing. To  travel  from  place  to  place,  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  preaching;  to 
wander  without  a  settled  habitation. 
Its,  its.  Possessive  case  of  the  pronoun  it. 
—Itself,  it-self,  pron.  The  neuter  pro- 
noun corresponding  to  himself,  herself. 

Ittrlum,  it'ri-um,  n,    Yttrium. 

Ivory,  l'vo-ri,  n.  [O.Fr.  ivurie,  Fr.  ivoire, 
from  L.  eboreus,  made  of  ivory,  from  ebur, 
ivory;  akin  Skr.  ibha,  an  elephant.]  The 
substance  composing  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant; a  similar  substance  obtained  from 
the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  the  hippopotamus, 
the  narwhal,  &c. — a.  Consisting  or  made  of 
ivory.— Ivory -black,  n.  A  fine  kind  of 
soft  black  pigment,  prepared  from  ivory- 
dust  by  calcination. — Ivory-gate,  n.  The 
gates  by  which  false  dreams  come  and  go: 
opposed  to  the  horn-gate,  by  which  true 
dreams  come.— Ivory-nut,  n.  The  seed 
of  a  South  American  palm,  about  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg,  and  resembling  the  finest 
ivory  in  texture  and  colour,  and  used  for 
similar  purposes;  vegetable  ivory. — Ivory « 
palm,  n.  The  tree  which  bears  the  ivory- 
nut. 

Ivy,  I'vi,  n.  [A.Sax.  ifig ;  akin  to  G.  epheu, 
O.G.  ebeheu,  ebah,  ivy.]  An  evergreen 
climbing  plant,  plentiful  in  Britain,  and 
growing  in  hedges,  woods,  on  old  buildings, 
rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees.— Ivied,  l'vid, 
a.    Covered  or  overgrown  with  ivy. 

Ixolyte,  ik'so-llt,  n.  [Gr.  ixos,  bird-lime, 
and  lyo,  to  dissolve.]  A  mineral  of  a  greasy 
lustre  found  in  bituminous  coal,  and  be- 
coming soft  and  tenacious  when  heated. 

Ixtle,  iks'tle,  n.  A  name  for  a  kind  of 
fibre  obtained  in  Mexico  from  a  species  of 
agave. 

Izard,  Izzard,  iz'ard,  n.  The  wild  goat 
of  the  Pyrenees;  the  ibex. 


J.  The  tenth  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  the  seventh  consonant,  having  a 
sound  like  that  of  g  in  genius.  [Not  an 
original  English  letter.] 

Jabber,  jab'er,  v.i.  [A  form  equivalent 
to  gabble,  Sc.  gabber,  freq.  of  gab,  to  talk 
much  or  pertly,  Gab.]  To  talk  rapidly, 
indistinctly,  or  nonsensically;  to  utter  gib- 
berish; to  chatter.— v.t.  To  utter  rapidly 
or  indistinctly  (to  jabber  French). — n.  Rapid 
talk  with  indistinct  utterance  of  words. — 
Jabberer,  jab'er-er,  n.  One  who  jabbers. 

Jablru,  jab'i-ro,  n.  [Brazilian  name.]  A 
tall  wading  bird  resembling  the  stork,  a 
native  of  Africa  and  America. 

Jaboraiidi,  jab-o-ran'di,  n.  [Brazilian.] 
A  drug  obtained  from  a  Brazilian  plant  of 
the  rue  family,  causing  increase  of  saliva 
and  profuse  perspiration. 

Jaborine,  jab'o-rin,  n.  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  jaborandi. 

Jacamar,  jak'a-m'ar,  n.  [Brazilian  jaca- 
marica.)  The  name  of  certain  climbing 
birds  of  tropical  America,  nearly  allied  to 
the  kingfishers. 


Jacana,  jak'a-na,  n.  The  name  of  sundry 
tropical  grallatorial  birds,  having  very  long 
toes,  so  that  they  can  easily  walk  on  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Jacaranda,  jak-a-ran'da,  n.  The  name 
of  several  Brazilian  trees  yielding  fancy 
woods. 

Jacare,  jak'a-ra,  n.  [Brazilian.]  A  species 
of  Brazilian  alligator. 

Jacinth,  ja'sinth,  n.  The  gem  also  called 
Hyacinth. 

Jack,  jak,  n.  [From  Fr.  Jacques,  L.  Jaco- 
bus, James.  Being  the  commonest  chris- 
tian name  in  France,  it  became  synony- 
mous with  rustic  or  clown,  a  meaning  which 
it  also  had  in  England,  where,  however,  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  familiar  substitute 
for  the  common  name  John,  instead  of  for 
James.]  A  familiar  substitute  for  the  name 
John;  a  popular  name  for  a  sailor;  a  name 
of  various  contrivances  or  implements;  an 
implement  to  assist  a  person  in  pulling  off 
his  boots;  a  boot-jack;  a  contrivance  for 
raising  great  weights  by  the  action  of 
screws;  a  contrivance  for  turning  a  spit; 


a  coat  quilted  and  covered  with  leather, 
formerly  worn  over  a  coat  of  mail;  a  pitcher 
of  waxed  leather;  a  black-jack;  a  small 
bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  players 
in  the  game  of  bowls;  a  flag  displayed  from 
a  staff  on  the  end  of  a  bowsprit;  the  union 
■  flag  of  Britain  (made  by  uniting  the  crosses 
of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick); 
the  male  of  certain  animals,  as  the  ass;  the 
fish  more  commonly  called  the  pike;  a 
young  pike;  any  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of 
cards.— Jack-in-a-box,  n.  A  kind  of 
toy  consisting  of  a  box,  out  of  which,  when 
the  lid  is  opened,  a  figure  springs.— Jack- 
in-ollice,  n.  One  who  is  vain  of  his  petty 
office.— Jack-of-all-trades,  n.  A  per- 
son who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind 
of  business.  —  Jack-vt  i  th-a-Lantern, 
Jack-a-Lantern,  n.  Will-o'-the-wisp,  a 
meteor  that  appears  in  low  moist  lands.— 
Jackanape,  Jackanapes,  jak'a-nap, 
jak'a-naps,  n.  [Jack  the  ape,  or  Jack  oj 
Apes.]  A  monkey;  a  coxcomb;  an  imper- 
tinent fellow.— Jackass,  jak'ass,  n.  The 
male  of  the  ass;  an  ignorant  or  stupid  per- 
son.— Laughing  jackass,  a  species  of  Aus- 
tralian kingfisher.— Jack-boot,  n.  A  kind 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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,,i  [a  reaching  up  over  thn  knee 

Jackdaw,  .i;ik'»la.  n.  |A  name  of  like 
kind  «iili  Ma  '.''<'■  /''''''"i  redbreast,  &c  I  A 
■mall  apeoiea  of  orow,  Jack-bare,  n  A 
nnio  hare.  Jack-Johnson,  jah  Jon' 
sun.  n.    A  large  low  velocitj  German  shall. 

Jack-Ketch,  n.     [From  a  noted  exe 
outioner  of  thia  name  |  A  public  hangman, 

Jack-knife,  n.  A  large  strong  olasp- 
knife  for  the  pocket  Jack-plane,  n.  A 
plane  about  18  inohea  long  used  by  joiners 
oarae  work.  Jack- 1» lidding,  n 
[Oomp  the  German  Hanswurst,  u  buffoon 
or  merry  andrew  linns,  .lack,  and  umrtt, 
pudding.]  A  merry  andrew;  a 
buffoon;  a  zany. —  Jack-screw,  n.    A 

jack  for  lifting  heavy  objects.  Jack- 
inlpe,  "■  A  small  species  of  snipe.  — 
Jack-Staffi  n.  A  start'  on  the  bowsprit 
Of  ■  vessel  on  which  the  jack  is  flown.— 
Jack-SCraW,  n,  A  figure  of  a  man  made 
Of  straw;  a  man  without  any  substance  or 
means;  a  dependant.— Jack-towel,  n.  A 
coarse  towel  hanging  from  a  roller  for  gen- 
eral use.  Jack-tree,  n.  [Properly  jaca- 
trtt,  from  jaca,  the  native  name.]  A  kind 
Of  bread  fruit  tree  belonging  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  its  fruit  being  called  jack- 
fruit. 

.lucka I.  jak'a.1,  n.  [Fr.  chacal,  Turk,  chakal, 
Per  shaqhdl,  shagdl,  a  jackal.]  A  carniv- 
orous animal  closely  allied  to  the  dog  and 
the  wolf:  from  an  erroneous  notion  that 
the  jackal  hunted  up  prey  for  the  king  of 
beasts,  he  was  often  called  the  lion's  pro- 
vider; hence,  a  person  who  performs  a 
aimilar  office  for  another. 

Jacket,  jak'et,  n.  [Fr.  jaquette,  dim.  of 
jaque,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  jacket.  Jack.]  A 
short  outer  garment  extending  downward 
to  the  hips;  an  outer  casing  of  cloth,  felt, 
wood,  &c;  a  casing  to  prevent  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  a  steam-boiler.— v.  t.  To 
cover  or  furnish  with  a  jacket.— Jacketed, 
jak'et-ed,  p.  and  a.  Wearing  or  furnished 
with  a  jacket. 

Jacks,  jaks,  n.  The  ivory  or  wooden  keys 
in  harpsichords  or  other  musical  instru- 
ments.   (Shak.) 

Jacobean,  Jacoblan,  ja-ko'be-an,  ja- 
ko'bi-an,  a.  [L.  Jacobus,  James,  from  Heb. 
Jacob.]  Arch,  the  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  later  style  of  Elizabethan  architec 
ture  prevailing  in  the  age  of  James  I.— 
Jacobin,  jak'6-biu,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
Jacobus,  James.]  A  Gray  or  Dominican 
Friar,  from  these  friars  having  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Paris  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  (Saint  James  Street);  a  member  of 
a  club  of  violent  republicans  in  France 
during  the  revolution  of  1789;  a  politician 
of  similar  character;  a  variety  of  pigeon 
whose  neck-feathers  form  a  hood. — Jaco- 
binic, Jacobinical,  jak-6-bin'ik,  jak-o- 
bin'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Jacobinsof  France.— Jacobinically, 
jak-6-bin'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  manner  resem- 
bling the  Jacobins.— Jacobinism,  jak'o- 
bin-izm,  re.  The  principles  of  Jacobins. — 
Jacobinize.jak'o-bin-Iz,  v.t.— jacobinized, 
jacobinizing.  To  taint  with  Jacobinism. — 
Jacobite,  jak'o-bit,  n.  [From  L.  Jacobus, 
James.]  A  partisan  or  adherent  of  James 
II  of  England  after  he  abdicated  the  throne, 
aud  of  his  descendants. — a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Jacobites.— Jacobites,  n.  The  sect 
of  Monophysites,  following  James,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  in  the  sixth  century. — Jaco- 
bitic,  Jacob  it  leal,  jak-6-bit'ik,  jak-o- 
bit'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites. — 
Jacobl tically,  jak-6-bit'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  manner  resembling  the  Jacobites. — 
Jacobi  tisin.  jak'6-bit-ism,  re.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Jacobites.— Jacob's-ladder, 
n.  A  favourite  cottage-garden  plant  with 
handsome  blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers; 
naut.  a  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps  or 
spokes.— Jacob's-staff,  n.  Cross-staff. 
—Jacobus,  ja-ko'bus,  n.  A  gold  coin, 
value  25s.  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

Jaconet,  jak'o-net,  n.  [Fr.  jaconas;  origin 
doubtful.]  A  light  soft  muslin  of  an  open 
texture,  used  for  dresses,  neckcloths,  &c. 

Jacquard-looni,   jak-kard',    n.     [From 
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Jaoquardot  Lyons,  who  died  In  1884.]  An 
logenloni  loom  foi  weevinj  flgun  ■!  Kooda. 

JacQnerle,  ihali  r§,  n   I  Vt .  horn  /segues, 

James,    used   to   ♦ypil'y   a   peasant.     Jack.] 

An  insurrection  oi  peasants;  originally  s 

revolt  of  bbfl  peasants  SjgSlnSl  the  nobles 
of  Picardy,  Franco,  m  1358. 

Jactitation. Jak-tl-ta'sbon,  ».    |i-  factUo, 

freq.   from   jut-to,   freq    of  jnriti,  to   t ) i r< ■  \\ 

J  i  i  |  A  freipieiit  tossing  of  the  body;  rest- 
lessness; also,  vain  boasting;  bragging. 

.laciilalc,  jak'Q-lat,  v.t.  [L.  jaoulor,  jaov 
int us,  to  throw  the  javelin,  from  jaeulum, 

javelin,  jacio,  to  throw.]  To  dart ;  to  throw 
out.  Jaculatory,  jak'fi  -la-to-ri.  a. 
Throwing  out  suddenly,  or  suddenly  thrown 
out;  uttered  in  short  sentences. 

Jndc,  jad,  n.  [Sc.  yaud,  jaud,  an  old 
mare;  lcel.  jalda,  Prov.  Sw.  jdlda,  a  mare.] 
A  mean  or  poor  horse;  a  worthless  nag;  a 
mean  oi  vile  woman;  a  hussy:  used  oppro- 
briously;  a  young  woman:  used  in  humour 
or  slight  contempt.  —  v.t. — jaded,  jading. 
To  ride  or  drive  severely;  to  overdrive;  to 
weary  or  fatigue.—  v.i.  To  become  weary; 
to  lose  spirit.  —Jaded,  ja'ded,  p.  and  a. 
Weariedout;  fatigued;  harassed. — Jadery, 
ja'der-i,  re.  The  tricks  of  a  jade.— Jad  Ufa, 
ja'dish,  a.    Like  or  pertaining  to  a  jade. 

Jade,  jad,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  jade ;  origin  un- 
known.] A  kind  of  hard  tenacious  stone, 
of  a  colour  more  or  less  green,  of  a  resinous 
or  oily  aspect  when  polished,  used  by  rude 
nations  for  implements  and  weapons; 
called  also  axe-stone  and  nephrite. 

Jag,  jag,  v.t.  —  jagged,  jagging.  [Origin 
doubtful;  comp.  W.  and  Gael,  gag,  a  cleft 
or  chink;  Gael,  gag,  to  notch.]  To  notch; 
to  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like  those  of 
a  saw.  —  n.  A  notch  or  denticulation ;  a 
sharp  protuberance  or  indentation. — Jag- 
ged, jag'ed,  p.  and  a.  Having  notches 
or  teeth;  cleft;  divided;  laciniate.— Jag- 
gedness,  jag'ed-nes,  n.—  Jagger,  jag'er, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  jags.— Jaggy, 
jag'i,  a.  Set  with  jags  or  teeth;  notched ; 
jagged. 

Jaggery,  Jagghery,  jag'er-i,  re.  [Hind. 
jdgri.]  In  the  East  Indies  sugar  in  its 
coarse  state;  imperfectly  granulated  sugar; 
also,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  palmyra- 
tree. 

Jaghire,  jag-her',  re.  In  the  East  Indies, 
an  assignment  of  the  government  share  of 
the  produce  of  land  to  an  individual,  either 
personal  or  for  the  support  of  a  public 
establishment.— Jaghirdar,  jag-her-dar', 
re.    A  person  holding  a  jaghire. 

Jaguar,  ja-gwar',  re.  [Brazilian  jaguara. ] 
The  American  tiger,  a  spotted  animal  the 
most  formidable  feline  quadruped  of  the 
New  World. 

Jah,  ja,  re.    [Heb.]    Jehovah. 

Jail,  jal,  re.  [Fr.  geole,  O.Fr.  gaiole,  a  pri- 
son; Jj.ii.  gabiola,  from  L.  cavea,  a  cage, 
coop,  den,  from  cavus,  hollow.  Cave.]  A 
prison;  a  building  or  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  persons  arrested  for  debt  or  for 
crime. — v.t.  To  put  in  prison;  to  imprison. 
—Jailbird,  jal'berd,  n.  One  who  has 
been  confined  in  jail.— Jailer,  Jailor, 
ja'ler,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  prison. — Jail- 
lever,  n.  A  fever  generated  in  jails  and 
other  places  when  overcrowded  with  people. 

Jain,  Jaina,  jan,  ja'na,  n.  One  of  a 
Hindu  religious  sect  believing  doctrines 
similar  to  those  of  Buddhism.— Jainism, 
jan'izm,  n.    The  doctrines  of  the  Jains. 

Jalap,  jal'ap,  n.  [Fr.  jalap;  Sp.  jalapa, 
from  Jalapa  in  Mexico.]  A  purgative 
medicine,  principally  obtained  from  the 
tuberous  roots  of  a  climbing  plant  of  the 
convolvulus  family,  a  native  of  Mexico. — 
Jalapic,  ja-lap'ik,  a.    Relating  to  jalap. 

Jalousie,  zhal-b-ze,  n.  [Fr.,  from  jaloux, 
jealous.  Jealous.]  A  wooden  frame  or 
blind  for  shading  from  the  sunshine,  much 
used  in  hot  countries;  a  Venetian  blind. 

Jam,  jam,  re.  [Ar.  jamd,  cougelation,  con- 
cretion ;  jamid,  concrete,  congealed.]  A 
conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and 
water. 

Jam,  jam,  v.t.— jammed,  jamming.    [Per- 
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I  i.i  I'     from  jn  mli,  WO  that  tin-  Origins]  not  ion 

might  be  thai  "i  pn  ulna  t>  tw<  t  d  two  up 

rights  <>r  Jambs.]    To  wedi 

tight;  to  press  or  thru  I  In     n    A  ornsh;  a 

squeeze;  ;i  liloi  k  1 .1  |»  uplc.     Sec  Suppli  ni>  ot . 

Jamb,  jam,  a    [Fr,  iambt,  ■  li 

akin  i/nuihui,  gammon.  I  Tin  aid*  oi  n 
piece  ot  any  opening.  In  s  wall 

door,   window,  01    chimney,  BUpportll 

[Intel 

Jane,  jan,  ?i.    Same  as  Jean. 

Jangle,    Jang'gL.  v.i.— jangled, 
[O.Fr  jangler,  gangler,  from  L.G    and  i> 
tangelen,  to  brawl;  unltativi  oj  aound  I    To 

sound  discordantly  or  harshly;    to  •<'<■•'  ■  •  i 
in  words;  to  alterca!  c;  to  bicker;  In  u  i 
—V.t.    To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  inhar 
moniously;  to  utter  in  a  discordant  mai 
—n.   Diaoordant  sound;  prate;  babl 
Janglci*,  jang'gler,  n.  A  prater;  ababbli  i 

Janitor,  jan'i-ter,  n.  |L.,  from  janva,  a 
door.]  Adoorkeeper;  a  porter.  Janilrlx, 
jan'i-triks,  n.    A  female  janitor. 

Janizary,  jan'i-za-ri,  n.  [Turk,  yeni,  new, 
and  tcheri,  militia,  soldiers.)  A  soldier  of 
the  Turkish  footguards,  a  body  originally 
composed  of  Christian  slaves,  but  suppressed 
after  a  terrible  struggle  in  1826. 

•In use nl s|,  jan'sen-ist,  n.    A  follower  of 
J n nnen,   R.   Catholic    bishop  of    Ypres  in 
FlanderB,   who  leaned  to  the  dootrii 
irresistible  grace  as  maintained  by  Calvin. 
—Jansenism,  jan'sen-izm,  n.    Tin 
trine  of  the  Jansenists. 

Jailtu,  Janta.jan'tb,  jan'ta.n.  Amachine 
for  raising  water  to  irrigate  land,  used  in 
Hindustan. 

J  a  nly,  &c.    See  Jaunty. 

January,  jan'u-a-ri,  n.  [L.  januarius,  the 
month  consecrated  to  the  god  Janus,  a 
deity  represented  with  two  faces  looking 
opposite  ways.]  The  first  month  of  the 
year  according  to  the  present  computa- 
tion. —  Janus-  faced,  a.  Having  two 
faces;  double-dealing;  deceitful.— Jan us- 
headed,  a.    Double-headed. 

Japan,  ja-pan',  n.  [From  the  country  so 
called.]  Work  varnished  and  figured  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Japan;  the  varnish  employed  in  japanning 
articles;  japan-lacquer.  —  v.t.  — japanned, 
japanning.  To  varnish  or  cover  with  japan- 
lacquer.  —  Japanned  leather,  a  species  of 
enamelled  or  varnished  leather.— Japan- 
eartll,  n.  A  name  of  catechu  or  cutch,  an 
astringent  matter  procured  from  a  species 
of  acacia.— Japanese,  jap'a-nez,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Japan  or  its  inhabitants. — n. 
A  native  or  natives  of  Japan;  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan. — Japan- 
lacquer,  n.  A  valuable  black  hard  varnish 
used  in  japanning.— Japanner,  ja-pan'er, 
n.    One  who  japans. 

Jape,  jap,  n.    A  merry  jest,  or  joke. 

Japhetic,  ja-fet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (the 
Japhetic  nations). 

Ja  poii  ica,  ja-po'ni-ka,  re.  Japanese  species 
of  pear  or  quince. 

Jar,  jar,  v.i.— jarred,  jarring.  [Also  found 
in  forms  chur.jur,  and  imitative  of  sound; 
comp.  night-jar,  night-cAurr,  names  of  the 
goat-sucker  from  its  cry;  also  jargon,  L. 
garrio,  to  chatter.]  To  strike  together  with 
a  short  rattle  or  tremulous  sound;  to  give 
out  a  harsh  sound;  to  sound  discordantly; 
to  be  inconsistent;  to  clash  or  interfere;  to 
quarrel;  to  dispute. — v.t.  To  cause  a  short 
tremulous  motion  to;  to  cause  to  shake  or 
tremble. — n.  A  rattling  vibratiou  of  sound; 
a  harsh  sound;  clash  of  interest  or  opinions; 
collision;  discord.— Jarringly,  jar'ing-li, 
adv.    In  a  jarring  manner. 

Jar,  jar,  re.  [Fr.  jarre,  Sp.  jarra,  a  jar, 
from  Ar.  jarra,  a  water-pot.]  A  vessel  of 
earthenware  or  glass,  of  various  shapes  and 
dimensions;  the  contents  of  a  jar. 

Ja rd  Inlere,  zhar-den-yar,  n.  [Fr. ,  a  female 
gardener,  a  gardener's  wife.]  An  orna- 
mental stand  for  plants  and  flowers,  used 
as  a  decoration  of  an  apartment. 

Jargon,  jar'gon,  n.  [Fr.;  origin  doubtful. 
Jar,  v.i.]    Confused;  unintelligible  talk  or 
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language:  gabble;  gibberish;  phraseology 
peculiar  to  a  sect,  profession,  or  the  like; 
professional  slang.—  v.i.  To  utter  unintel 
ligible  sounds.  Jargonize,  jar'gon  1/,, 
v.i.  To  utter  jargon. 

Jargon,  Jargoon,  jar'gon,  jar'gon.  n. 
|Fr.  jargon,  from  11.  giargont,  properly  a 
yellow  stone,  from  Pan,  nargitn,  cold-col- 
oured.] A  variety  of  zircon,  colourless  or 
coloured,  the  colourless  tonus  resembling 

the  diamond.— Jargonelle,  ]ar-go-nel',  n. 

[Fr.,  from  jargon,  the  mineral. J    A  variety 
of  early  pear. 

•Ill  i*l.  yarl,  n.  Norse  and  Danish  variety  of 
earl. 

Jarool,  ja-rbl',  n.  A  magnificent  timber- 
tree  of  India  and  Burmah,  the  wood  of 
which  being  very  durable  in  water  is  much 
valued  for  boat  and  ship  building. 

.In mill,  jar'ra,  A.  A  valuable  timber-tree 
of  West  Australia,  a  species  of  eucalyptus. 

Jarvey,  Jarvy,  jar'vi,  re.  A  hackney- 
coach;  the  driver  of  a  coach,  cab,  or  similar- 
conveyance.    [Slang.) 

Jasey,  ja'zi,  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of 
Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey  yarn.]  A 
worsted  wig. 

Jasmine,  Jasmin,  jas'min,  n.  \Tr.  jas- 
min; Ar.  and  ultimately  Pers.  ydsemin,  jas- 
mine.] The  name  of  several  elegant  erect 
or  climbing  shrubs,  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  from  some  of  which  delicious  per- 
fumes are  extracted. 

Jasper,  jas'per,  n.  [O.Fr.  jaspre,  Fr.  jaspe, 
L.,  Gr.  iaspis,  Ar.  yashb,  Heb.  yashpheh; 
hence  diaper.]  An  impure  opaque  col- 
oured quartz,  which  admits  of  an  elegant 
polish,  and  is  used  for  vases,  seals,  &c— 
Jasperu  ted,  jas'per-a-ted,  a.  Mixed  with 
jasper;  containing  particles  of  jasper. — 
Jaspery,  jas'per-i,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  jasper;  mixed  with  jasper.— Jaspldean, 
Jaspideous,  jas-pid'e-an,  jas-pid'e-us,  a. 
Like  jasper;  consisting  of  jasper,  or  par- 
taking of  jasper.— Jaspoid,  jas'poid,  a. 
Resembling  jasper.  —  Jasponyx,  jas'po- 
niks,  n.  [L.,  Gr.  iasponyx— iaspis,  jasper, 
and  onyx.)  The  purest  horn-coloured  onyx, 
with  beautiful  green  zones. 

Jau  mange,  zho-mahzh,  n.  [Fr.  jaune, 
yellow,  and  manger,  meat.]  A  variety  of 
blanc-mange;  Dutch  flummery.  Also  called 
Jaune-mange. 

Janndice,  jan'dis,  n.  [O.E.  jaunesjaunis, 
Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune,  O.Fr.  jalne,  L. 
galbanus,  galbinus,  yellowish,  galbus,  yel- 
low; same  root  as  yellow.]  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  suppression  and  alteration  of 
the  liver  functions,  yellowness  of  the  eyes 
and  skin,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
languor  and  lassitude;  any  feeling  or  emo- 
tion disordering  the  judgment. — v.t.— jaun- 
diced, jaundicing.  To  affect  with  jaundice; 
to  affect  with  prejudice. 

Jaunt,  jant,  v.i.  [Formerly  jaunce,  from 
O.Fr.  jancer;  of  doubtful  origin.]  To  wan- 
der here  and  there;  to  make  an  excursion 
or  trip;  to  ramble.—  n.  An  excursion;  a 
ramble;  a  short  journey.— Jaunting-car, 
n.  A  light  car  used  in  Ireland  in  which  the 
passengers  ride  back  to  back  on  folding- 
down  seats  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
axle. 

Jaunty,  jan'ti,  a.  [O.E.  gent,  Sc.  genty, 
elegant,  pretty;  from  gentle,  genteel,  but 
modified  by  jaunt.]  Gay  and  easy  in  man- 
ner or  actions;  airy;  sprightly;  affecting 
elegance;  showy.—  Jauntily,  jan'ti-li,  adv. 
Briskly;  airily;  gaily.— Jauntiness,  jan'- 
ti-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  jaunty. 

Javanese,  jav'a-nez,  a.  Relating  to  Java. 
— n.  A  native  of,  or  the  language  of  Java. 

Javelin,  jav'lin,  n.  [Fr.  javeline,  It.  giave- 
lina,  Sp.  jabalina;  of  similar  origin  with 
gaff;  G.  gabel  or  W.  gafl,  a  fork.]  A  light 
spear  thrown  from  the  hand,  in  use  in 
ancient  warfare  both  by  horse  and  foot. — 
v.t.  To  strike  or  wound  with  a  javelin. 

Jaw,  ja,  n.  [O.E.  chaw,  that  which  chaws 
or  chews.  Chew.]  The  bones  of  the  mouth 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed;  the  upper  or 
lower  bony  portion  of  the  mouth;  anything 
resembling  a  jaw  in  form  or  use  (the  jaws 


of  a  vice);  loquacity  or  talk  (a  vulgar 
usage).—  V.i.  To  talk  or  gossip;  also,  to 
scold  (vulgar).— V.t.  To  use  impudent  lan- 
guage towardi  (vulgar).  Jaw-bone,  n. 
The  bone  of  the  jaw  in  wiiieh  tiie  teeth  are 

OXed  .IllWCll,  j.»<l.  a,  Having  jaws: 
mostly  in  composition.     Jaw-fool,  n.  The 

foot  of  acrustacean  near  its  mouth.    Ja»- 

tootll,  n.  A  molar  tooth;  a  grinder. 
Jay,  ja,  n.  [Fr.  geai,  O.Fr.  gai,  Pr.  gai.jai, 
Sp.  gayo;  same  origin  as  adjective  gov;  lit. 
the  gay  or  lively  bird.]  A  bird  allied  to 
the  crows,  and  one  species  of  which,  a 
beautiful  bird  with  a  crest  of  erectile 
feathers,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  another 
(the  blue  jay)  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Jealous,  jel'us,  a.  [O.Fr.  jalous,  Fr.jalonx, 
It.  geloso,  from  L.L.  zelosus— L.  zelus.  Or. 
zelos,  zeal.  The  word  is  therefore  another 
form  of  zealous.]  Uneasy  through  fear  of, 
or  on  account  of,  preference  given  to  an- 
other; suspicious  in  love;  apprehensive  of 
rivalry;  suspiciously  vigilant;  anxiously 
fearful  or  careful;  zealous. — Jealously, 
jel'us-li,  adv.  In  a  jealous  manner.— Jenl- 
ousness,  jel'us-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
jealous.— Jealousy,  jel'us-i,  n.  [Fr.  jal- 
ousie.] The  quality  of  being  jealous;  un- 
easiness from  fear  of  being,  or  on  account 
of  being,  supplanted  by  a  rival;  apprehen- 
sion of  another's  superiority  to  ourselves; 
earnest  solicitude. 

Jean,  jan,  re.  [Probably  from  Genoa.]  A 
twilled  cotton  cloth.— Satin  jean,  a  species 
of  jean  with  a  smooth  and  satiny  surface. 

Jedding-axe,  jed'ing-aks,  n.    A  cavil. 

Jedwood,  Jeddart,  Jedburgh,  jed'- 
wod,  jed'art,  jed'buru,  a.  Of  justice,  rough 
and  ready  in  the  Scottish  Borders,  by  which 
the  criminal  was  hanged  first  and  tried 
afterwards. 

Jeer,  jer,  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr.  girer, 
It.  girare,  L.  gyrare,  to  turn  in  a  circle; 
lit.  it  might  be  to  walk  round  a  person  and 
jeer  him.]  To  utter  severe  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions; to  scoff;  to  make  a  mock  of  some 
person  or  thing  (to  jeer  at  a  person). — v.t. 
To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision;  to  make  a 
mock  of;  to  deride;  to  flout. — n.  A  scoff; 
a  taunt;  a  flout;  a  gibe;  derision.— Jcerer, 
je'rer,  n.  One  who  jeers.  —  Jeeringly, 
je'ring-li,  adv.    In  a  jeering  manner. 

Jehad,  Jf had,  je-had',  n.  [Ar.]  A  sacred 
or  holy  war  against  unbelievers. 

Jehovah,  je-ho'va,  n.  A  Scripture  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  proper  form  of 
which,  according  to  most  scholars,  should 
be  Yahveh  or  Yahweh.  — Jehovist,  je-ho'- 
vist,  n.  The  supposed  author  or  authors 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Elohist.— Jehovistic,  je-ho-vis'- 
tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  those  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  spoken 
of  under  the  name  Jehovah.    Elohistic. 

Jehu,  je'hu,  n.  [From  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  2  Ki.  ix.  20.]  A  slang  name  for  a 
coachman  or  one  fond  of  driving. 

Jejune,  je-jiin',  a.  [L.  jejunus,  hungry, 
dry,  barren.]  Devoid  of  interesting  matter, 
or  attractiveness  of  any  kind:  said  especially 
of  literary  productions;  bare;  meagre;  bar- 
ren; unprofitable.  —  Jejunely,  je-jun'li, 
adv.  In  a  jejune  manner.—  Jejimeness, 
Jejunity,  je-jun'nes,  je-ju'ni-ti,  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  jejune. 

Jejunum,  je-ju'num,  n.  [L.,  from  je- 
junus, hungry  or  empty.]  Anat.  the  second 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  comprised 
between  the  duodenum  and  ileum. 

Jelly,  jel'i,  n.  [Fr.  geUe,  from  geler,  L. 
gelo,  to  freeze;  so  gelatine,  congeal.  Gelid.] 
Matter  in  a  viscous  or  glutinous  state;  the 
inspissated  juice  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar; 
a  transparent  gluey  matter  obtained  from 
animal  substauces by  decoction. — Jellied, 
jel'id,  a.  Brought  to  the  consistence  of 
jelly.—  Jelly-bag,  n.  A  bag  through  which 
jelly  is  strained.— Jelly-fish,  re.  The  popu- 
lai  name  of  various  marine  animals  which 
have  a  jelly-like  appearance;  a  medusa;  a 
sea-nettle. 

Jemldar,  Jemadar,  jem-i-dar',  jem-a- 


dai',  //.  I  Hind,  jamaddr,  from  jama,  a 
Dumber  or  body,  and  ddr,  a  holder.]  A 
native  ofHcer  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
having  tho  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Jemmy,  Jem'l,  a.    [Possibly  for  gemmy  or 
connected  with  gim  of  gimcrack.)    Sp 
neat;   smart.      (Colloq.)  —  Jemmlneu 
jem'i  nes,  v.  Spruceness;  neatness.  [Colloq  j 

Jemmy,  jem'l,  n.  [Slang— from  James]  A 
short  stout  crowbar  used  by  house-breaker* 
for  opening  doors. 

Jennet,  jen'et,  n.    Genet. 

Jen  net  i  lie  jen'et-ing,  n.  [Perhaps  for 
jeavneton,  from  Fr.  Jean,  John;  St.  John's 
apple.]    A  species  of  early  apple. 

Jenny,  jen'i,  n.  [For  gintiy,  from  gin 
short  for  engine,  influenced  by  its  resem- 
blance to  a  common  female  name.]  A 
machine  for  spinning,  moved  by  water  or 
steam. 

Jeopardy,  jep'er-di,  «.  [O.E.  jupartie, 
from  Fr.  jeu  parti,  lit.  a  divided  game;  L.L 
jocus  partitus,  an  even  chance.  Jokk, 
Part.]  Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury; 
hazard;  danger;  peril.— v.t. \—jeoparditd, 
jeopardying.  To  jeopardize.  —  Jeopard! 
jep'erd,  v.t.  To  put  in  danger;  to  hazard 
— Jeoparder,  jep'er-der,  n.  One  who  jeo- 
pards.—Jeopardize,  jep'er-dlz,  v.t.  To 
expose  to  loss  or  injury;  to  jeopard.—  J«-o- 
pardous,  jep'er-dus,  a.  Perilous;  hazar- 
dous.— Jeopardously,  jep'er-dus-li,  adv. 
With  risk  or  danger;  hazardously. 

Jerboa,  jer-bo'a,  n.  [Ar.  yerboa,  yerbHa.] 
A  name  of  certain  small  rodents  mainly 
characterized  by  the  disproportionate  length 
of  the  hind-limbs. 

Jereed,  Jerld,  je-red',  n.  A  wooden  jave- 
lin used  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in 
mock  fights. 

Jeremiad,  Jeremiade,  jer-e  mi'ad,  n. 
[From  Jeremiah,  the  prophet.]  A  lamenta- 
tion; a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint: 
used  with  a  spice  of  ridicule  or  mockery. 

Jerfalcon,  jer'fa-kn,  n.    The  gyrfalcon. 

Jergue.    Jerque. 

Jerk,  jerk,  v.t.  [Comp.  O.E.  and  Sc.  yerk, 
a  quick,  smart  lash  or  blow;  prov.  girk,  a 
rod;  perhaps  same  as  gird  (re.).]  To  thrust 
with  a  sudden  effort;  to  give  a  sudden  pull, 
twitch,  thrust,  or  push  to;  to  throw  with 
a  quick  smart  motion.  —  v.i.  To  make  a 
sudden  motion;  to  give  a  start.— re.  A  short 
sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch;  a  jolt;  a 
sudden  spring;  a  start;  a  leap  or  bound.— 
Jerker,  jer'ker,  re.  One  who  jerks;  also 
same  as  Jerquer.—  Jerkillgly,  jer'king-li, 
adv.  In  a  jerking  manner.— Jerky,  jer'ki, 
a.    Moving  by  or  exhibiting  jerks. 

Jerk,  jerk,  v.t.  [Chilian,  charqui.]  To  cut 
(beef)  into  long  thin  pieces,  and  dry  in  the 
sun,  as  is  done  in  S.  America.    Charqui. 

Jerkin,  jer'kin,  re.  [Dim.  of  D.  jurk,  a 
frock.]  A  jacket;  a  short  coat;  a  close 
waistcoat. 

Jeroboam,  jer-o-bo'am,  re.  A  fanciful 
name  for  a  large  old-fashioned  bottle  or  jar 
for  liquor. 

Jeroue,  Jergue,  jerk,  jerg,  v.t.  [Pro- 
bably from  It.  cercare  (pron.  cher-),  Fr. 
chercher,  to  search.]    To  search  a  ship  (by 

,  a  custom-house  officer)  for  smuggled  goods. 

'  —Jerquer,  Jerguer,  jer'ker,  jer'ger,  n. 
An  officer  who  searches  vessels  for  smuggled 
goods. 

Jerry,  je'ri,  re.    A  German  soldier. 

Jerry-builder,  je'ri-bil"der,  re.  [Origin 
dubious.]  A  builder  of  hastily- worked  ma- 
terials, unstable  and  cheap. 

Jersey,  jer'zi,  re.  [From  the  island  so 
called.]  Fine  yarn  of  wool;  a  kind  of  close- 
fitting  knitted  woollen  upper  shirt  or  similar 
article  of  dress. 

Jerusalem-artichoke,  jer-ii'sa-lem,  n. 
[Jerusalem  is  here  a  corruption  of  the  Italian 
girasole.  Girasole.]  A  well-known  plant, 
the  tubers  of  which  are  of  a  sweetish  far- 
inaceous nature,  somewhat  akin  to  the 
potato. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.  The  Chapter 
House  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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,!,•«.«.  [O  I,  m  '.  fco  ,  from 

I    i      actus,  a  joss,  from  L.  juc/o.  j.irtum, 

.1 1  i   I     A  Rhorl  Hi  rap  of  leal  her 

utml  each  of  t  lie  le«H  «>l   a  hawk, 

iich  tin   l.isli  t u-< I  round  the  fait 

hand  was  attach  d     Jessed,  jost,  a.  11. iv- 

Je«*nniiiie,  jos'n  uiin,  ».    Jasmine. 

fMne,  ji  I'se,  ft.    [From  its  resemblai 

fuculogicul  til.'  of  Jiaar,   the  father 
I  ivid,  oi   v.  huh  a  picture  used   to  l>o 
tip  in  churches.]    A  huge  brass  candle- 
stick branched  into  many  sconces,  used  in 
ohurche8.     Jesse  tree,  alluding  to   Isaiah, 
v  rod  out  of  the  stem  oi  Jesse'. 

Je«i.  jest,  ft.  [O  E.  yeste,  a  jest,  a  bale,  from 
■  'inn,  something  done,  a  deed,  a  feat, 
front  gero,  to  do,  whence  gesture,  &c]  A 
something  ludicrous  tittered  and 
meant  only  to  excite  laughter;  the  object 
of  laughter;  a  laughing  Btock.—  In  jest,  for 
mere  sport  or  diversion;  not  in  truth  and 
reality;  not  in  earnest. — v.t.  To  make  merri- 
ment by  words  or  actions;  to  utter  jests; 
to  talk  jokingly;  to  joke.— Jest-book,  n. 
A  book  containing  jests,  jokes,  or  funny 
anecdotes.— Jester,  jes'ter,  n.  One  who 
jests;  a  person  given  to  jesting;  a  buffoon; 
a  merry  andrew;  a  person  formerly  retained 
by  persons  of  rank  to  make  sport  for  them. 
-Jestingly,  jes'ting  -li,  adv.  In  a  jesting 
Banner;  not  in  earnest. 
Icsiilt,  jez'Q-it,  ft.  [One  of  the  order  or 
y  of  Jesus.]  One  of  a  religious  order 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  16th 
century;  a  crafty  person;  an_  intriguer. — 
.Jesuitic,  Jesuitical,  jez-u-it'ik,  jez-u- 
It'i-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or 
tiieir  principles  and  arts;  designing;  cun- 
ning;  deceitful;  prevaricating.— Jesuiti- 
eally,  jez-Q-it'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  Jesuitical 
manner;  craftily. — Jcsililish,  jez'u-it-ish, 
a.  Somewhat  Jesuitic— Jesuitism,  jez'- 
Q-it-izm,  n.  The  arts,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Jesuists. — Jesuitry,  jez'u-it- 
ri,  n.  The  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Jesuits;  cunning;  deceit.  —  Jesuits'- 
bark,  ft.  Peruvian  bark. 
lesus,  je'zus,  n.  [Gr.  Idsous,  from  Heb. 
J< ah  uah,  Jehosuah,  '  help  of  Jehovah '.]  The 
Son  of  God;  the  Saviour  of  men:  frequently 
conjoined  with  Christ  (which  see). 
let,  jet,  n.  [Old  forms  jeat,  jayet,  O.Fr. 
jayet,  gayct,  from  Gr.  gagates,  from  Gagce, 
a  towu  and  river  in  Lycia,  where  it  was 
obtained.]  A  highly  compact  species  of 
coal  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  deep 
black  and  glossy,  wrought  into  buttons  and 
ornaments  of  various  kinds. — Jet-black, 
a.  Of  the  deepest  black,  the  colour  of  jet. 
— Jet  tin  ess,  jet'i-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being 
jetty;  blackness.— Jetty,  jet'i,  a.  Made 
of  jet,  or  black  as  jet. 

let,  jet,  ft.  [Fr.  jet,  a  throw,  a  jet,  a  foun- 
tain, from  L.  jactus,  a  throwing,  from  jacio, 
to  throw,  which,  with  the  connected  jaceo, 
to  lie  (to  be  thrown),  enters  into  a  number 
of  E.  words,  as  abject,  adjective,  adjacent, 
conjecture,  gist,  interjection,  jetty,  reject,  &c] 
A  shooting  forth  or  spouting;  what  issues 
or  streams  forth  from  an  orifice,  as  water 
or  other  fluid,  gas  or  flame.— v.i.— jetted, 
jetting.  [Fr.jeter,  to  throw,  from  L.  jactare, 
freq.  of  jacio,  to  throw.  Jut  is  the  same 
word.]  To  issue  in  a  jet;  to  shoot  out;  to 
project;  to  jut.— v.t.  To  emit;  to  spout 
forth. 

let  tee,  jet-e',  n.  A  strong  silky  fibre  pro- 
duced by  an  Indian  plant  (genus  Marsdenia, 
order  Asclepiadacese). 

lettison,  Jetsam,  Jetson,  jet'i-sun, 
jet'sam,  jet'sun,  n.  [O.Fr.  gettaison,  L. 
jactatio,  a  throwing,  from  jacio,  to  throw.] 
The  throwing  of  goods  overboard  in  order 
to  lighten  a  ship  in  danger;  the  goods  thus 
thrown  away. — v.t   To  throw  overboard. 

fetty,  jet'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  jettde,  Fr.  jetee,  from 
O.Fr.  jetter,  to  throw.  Jet.]  A  projecting 
portion  of  a  building;  a  projecting  structure 
(generally  of  piles),  affording  a  convenient 
landing  place  for  vessels  or  boats;  a  kind 
of  small  pier.— Jettyliead,  jet'i-hed,  n. 
A  projecting  part  at  the  outer  end  of  a 
wharf. 
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Jew,  .in,  n.     |< '  I-    Jiui.ru*,  from 

Judaea,  so  Darned  from  Judah,  the  mi"- 

9  blofa  had  (In    hint  and  Largest  porl  lOfl  W68l 

of  the  Jordan.]    A  Hebrew  <>r  Israelite 
Jewess,  n)  es,  a.      v  Hebrew  woman 
Jew  isli.  Ju'lsh,  <(.     Pertaining  to  the  Jen 
or  1 1  Jewlanlj .   |u'l  b  Li  adv 

in  a  Jewish  in  hum  t     Jewiehnesi 
ish-nes.K.    The  oonditioa  of  being  J< 

Jch  ry.  ju'n,  n.  .IuiIiim  also,  a  city 
quarter  inhabited  by  Jew*.  Jews'-linrp. 
Jews'-f  rump,  a.  An  instrument  of 
music  which  is  held  between  the  teeth  and 
by  means  of  a  thin  bant  metal  tongue  struck 
by  the  finger,  gives  out  a  sound. 
Jewel,  jii'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  jouel,  joiel,  jot  I  ( Fr. 
joynii),  either  from  L.L.  jocalc,  a  [ewel, 
from  L.  jocare,  to  jest,  jocus,  a  jest  (whence 
joke),  or  from  L.L.  gandialr,  from  L  ffOiU 
diitni,  joy  (whence joy).]  A  personal  0TOB 
inent  in  which  precious  stones  form  a 
principal  part;  a  precious  stone;  anything 
of  exceeding  value  or  excellence.  —  v.t. — 
jewelled,  jewelling.  To  dress  or  adorn  with 
jewels;  to  fit  or  provide  with  a  jewel  (as  a 
watch);  to  deck  or  adorn  as  with  jewels.— 
Jewel-east',  a.  A  case  for  holding  orna- 
ments and  jewels.— Jeweller,  ju'el-er,  n. 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jewels  and  other 
ornaments.— Jewellery.  Jewelry,  ju'- 
el-er-i,  ju'el-ri,  n.  The  trade  or  occupation 
of  a  jeweller;  jewels  in  general. 
Jezebel,  jez'e-bel,  n.  [From  Jezebel,  the 
infamous  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.] 
An  unscrupulous,  daring,  vicious  woman. 

Jib,  jib,  ft.  [From  Dan.  gibbe,  D.  gijpcn,  to 
turn  suddenly,  said  of  sails.]  The  foremost 
sail  of  a  ship,  triangular  in  shape  and  ex- 
tended from  the  outer  end  of  a  jib-boom 
toward  the  foretopinast-head;  in  sloops,  a 
sail  on  the  bowsprit,  and  extending  towards 
the  lower  masthead;  the  projecting  beam 
or  arm  of  a  crane. — Jib,  Jibe,  jib,  jib,  v.t. 
—jibbed,  jibbing,  jibed,  jibing.  Naut.  to 
shift  (a  fore-and-aft  sail)  from  one  side  to 
the  other.— Jib-boom,  ft.  A  spar  run 
out  from  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  which  serves  as  a  continuation  of  it. 

Jib,  Jibe,  jib,  jib,  v.i.— jibbed,  jibbing; 
jibed,  jibing.  [O.Fr.  giber,  to  struggle;  re- 
gibber,  to  kick.]  To  pull  against  the  bit,  as 
a  horse;  to  move  restively  sideways  or  back- 
wards.—Jibber,  jib'er,  n.  One  who  jibs; 
a  horse  that  jibs. 

Jibe,  jib,  v.t.    To  jeer.    Gibe. 

Jiffy,  jif'i,  n.  [Prov.E.  jiffle,  to  be  restless; 
comp.  jib,  to  turn  suddenly.]  A  moment; 
an  instant.     (Colloq.) 

Jig.  jig.  «■  [O.Fr.  gigue,  gige,  a  stringed 
instrument;  the  same  word  as  gig.]  A 
quick  light  dance:  a  light  quick  tune  or 
air,  generally  in  triple  time. — v.i.— jigged, 
jigging.  To  dance  a  jig;  to  move  with  a 
light  jolting  motion.—  v.t.  To  sing  in  the 
style  of  a  jig,  or  in  jig  time.  (Shak.)— 
Jiggisb,  jig'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  suit- 
able to  a  jig. 

Jigger,  jig'er,  n.  Mining,  a  man  who 
cleans  ores  by  means  of  a  wire-bottom 
sieve;  the  sieve  itself;  a  kind  of  light  tackle 
used  in  ships;  a  potter's  wheel  by  which 
earthenware  vessels  are  shaped.— Jigger- 
mast,  n.  The  mast  furthest  aft  in  a  four- 
masted  vessel,  bearing  the  jigger,  a  sail 
extended  by  a  gaff  and  boom.  Similarly 
Jigger-topmast,  Jigger-stay,  &c. 

Jigger,  jig'er,  ft.    [Chigoe.]    The  chigoe. 

Jigjog,  jig'jog,  n.  [Reduplication  of  jog.] 
A  jolting  motion;  a  jog;  a  push.— a.  Jolt- 
iug. 

Jig-saw,  «.  A  saw  with  a  vertical  motion, 
moved  by  a  vibratiug  lever  or  crank  rod. 

Jilt,  jilt,  n.  [Contr.  from  jillet,  a  dim.  of 
jitt,  gill,  a  young  woman,  a  giddy  girl. 
Gill.]  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes 
and  capriciously  disappoints  him:  some- 
times used  of  a  man:  a  name  of  contempt 
for  a  woman. — v.t.  To  treat  as  a  jilt  does 
her  lover;  to  play  the  jilt  to;  to  trick  in 
love.— v.i.  To  play  the  jilt. 

Jlmerack,  jim'krak,  n.    Gimcrack. 

Jimmy,  jim'i,  n.    Jemmy. 

Jingle,  jing'gl,  v.i.— jingled,  jingling.  [Pro- 
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bablf  Imitative.  Uk< 

<;    klingeln  |     To   sound   with    ■  tinkling 

metallic  sound    to  clink ,  . 

or   hells.     ii  I      I 

.lie  sound      n     A  rati  Ung  ui  i  linking 
sound,  us  of  metal;  buiuuI  I 
a  lit i le  bi  ii  "i  aoe  <>t 

sound  in  i hj 

Jingo,  jlng'go,  n.    |  \'<  iiiai  .i  from 

Basque  Jingo,  a   word  meaning  God  i    In 
the  sea  md  sense  fro  lingo ' 

occurring'    in    ■    stupid    Wat 

some  popularity  in  1877  8.)    An  expletive 
used  as  a  mild  oath;   a  person  clami 
for  war  or  not  eager  tn  avoid  it  (In  this 
sense  with  plural  Jtngoet). 
Jink,  v.i.  To  turn  a  earner  deftly,  [Colloq.) 
Jinnee,  jin'ne,  ii.  pi  Jiiui.jin.    Moham 

medan  myth,  one  of  a  race  of  genii,  angels, 
or  demons. 

Jinrlkislia,  lin-rlk/l-eha,  n.  [Japanese.] 
A  small  two-wheeled  carriage,  with  an  ad 

justable  hood  or  cover,  drawn  by  one  <,r 
more  men,  and  extensively  used  in  Japan. 

Job,  job,  n.  [A  form  of  Prov.E.  gob,  a 
lump,  a  portion  ;  akin  gobbet.]  A  piece  of 
work  undertaken;  any  petty  work  or  un- 
dertaking at  a  stated  price;  work  turned 
out;  a  public  transaction  made  for  private 
profit;  an  undertaking  set  agoing  profes- 
sedly in  the  public  interest,  but  really  to 
benefit  the  promoters.— v.t.— jobbed,  jobbing. 
To  let  out  to  be  done  in  several  portions  or 
jobs;  to  let  out,  as  horses  or  carriages  for 
hire;  to  engage  for  one's  own  use  for  hire; 
to  buy  in  large  quantity  and  sell  In  smaller 
lots. — v.i.  To  work  at  chance  jobs;  to  deal 
in  the  public  stocks;  to  buy  and  sell  as  a 
broker;  to  let  or  hire  horses  or  carriages; 
to  pervert  some  public  undertaking  to 
private  advantage. — a.  Applied  to  goods 
bought  and  soldunder  special  circumstances, 
and  generally  under  the  ordinary  trade- 
price.— Jobber,  job'er,  n.  One  who  jobs; 
one  who  works  at  jobs;  one  who  lets  or 
hires  out  carriages  or  horses;  one  who  deals 
or  dabbles  in  stocks;  a  stock-jobber. — 
Jobbery,  job'er-i,  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
jobbing;  unfair  and  underhand  means  used 
to  procure  some  private  end  at  public  ex- 
pense.—Jobbing,  job'ing,  a.  Applied  to 
a  person  who  works  by  the  job  (a,  jobbing 
gardener,  &c).  —  Job-master,  n.  One 
who  hires  or  lets  out  carriages,  horses,  &c. 
—Job-printer,  n.  A  printer  who  does 
miscellaneous  work,  as  bills,  circulars,  &c. 

Job,  job,  v.t.  [From  Celtic  gob,  the  mouth. 
Gobbet.]  To  peck  stab,  or  strike  with 
something  sharp.     (Now  provincial.) 

Job's-comforter.  job,  n.  [From  Job  of 
Scripture.]  One  who  pretends  to  sympa- 
thize with  you,  but  attributes  your  mis- 
fortunes to  your  own  misconduct. 

Job-watch,  job'woch,  n.  Same  as  Hack- 
watch. 

Jockey,  jok'i,  n.  [For  JacJcey,  dim.  of  Jack, 
for  John;  Jockey  and  Jock  being  Northern 
English  forms.  Jack.]  A  man  whose 
profession  it  is  to  ride  horses  in  horse-races; 
a  dealer  in  horses;  a  tricky  or  cheating 
fellow  in  trade  affairs. — v.t. — jockeyed  or 
jockied,  jockeying.  To  ride  in  a  race;  to 
jostle  by  riding  against:  to  cheat;  to  trick; 
to  deceive  in  trade.— Jockeyism,  jok'i- 
izm,  n.  Practice  of  jockeys.  —  Jockey- 
ship,  jok'i-ship,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
riding  horses. 

Jocose,  jo-kos',  a.  [L.  jocosus,  from  jocus, 
a  joke.  Joke.]  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting; 
merry;  waggish;  containing  a  joke;  sportive; 
merry. —Jocosely,  jo-kos'li,  adv.  In  a 
jocose  manner. — Jocoseness,  jo-kos'nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  jocose.— Joco- 
serious.  jo-ko-se'ri-us,  a.  Partaking  of 
mirth  and  seriousness. — Jocosity,  jo-kos'- 
i-ti,  ft.  Jocularity;  merriment;  waggery:  a 
jocose  act  or  saying. — Jocular,  jok'u-ler, 
a.  [L.  jocularis,  from  jocus.]  Given  to 
jesting:  jocose;  merry;  waggish;  containing 
jokes;  facetious— Jocularity,  jok-Q-lar'- 
i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jocular. — 
Jocularly,  jok'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  jocular 
manner. 

Jocund,  jok'und,  a.  [L.jocundv.jucundus, 
connected    with   juvenis,    a    young    man, 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,jdb:     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siwer;     th,  then;  th,  rain;     w,  trig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 
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juvare,  to  assist  (as  in  adjutant,  coadjutor); 
"E.  young.]  Merry:  cheerful;  blithe;  glee- 
ful:  gay;  sprightly:  sportive;  Ugbl  hearted. 

—Jocundity,  Joeundneiui,  lo-kun'di 

ti,  jok'und  nes,  n.    State  of  being  joouud. 
Jocundly.  JOk'und-li,  aav.     In  a  Jim  nil. I 

manner;  blithely. 

Joey,  jo'y,  n.  A  groat,  fouipenny  piece. 
(Joseph  Hume,  Ml'.) 

Jog,  jog,  v.t.— jogged,  jogging.  [Perhaps  a 
form  of  j(Hi,  or  allied  to  W.  gogi,  to  shake  ] 
To  push  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand; 
to  give  notice  or  excite  attention  by  a  slight 
push. — V.i.  To  move  at  a  slow  trot;  to  walk 
or  travel  idly  or  slowly;  to  move  along  with 
but  little  progress:  generally  followed  by 
on— n.  A  push;  a  slight  shake;  a  shake  or 
push  intended  to  give  notice  or  awaken 
attention;  carp,  and  masonry,  a  square 
notch.— Jogger,  jog'er,  n.  one  who  jogs. 
—  Joggle,  Jog'1-  v.t.  —joggled,  joggling. 
[Freq.  of  jog.  \  To  shake  slightly;  to  give  a 
sudden  but  slight  push;  Corp.  to  join  or 
match  by  jogs  or  notches  so  as  to  prevent 
sliding  apart.— v.i.  To  push;  to  shake;  to 
totter,  —  n.  A  joint  made  by  means  of 
jogs  or  notches;  a  joint  held  in  place  by 
means  of  pieces  of  stone  or  metal  intro- 
duced into  it;  the  piece  of  metal  or  stone 
used  in  such  a  joint.— Jog-trot,  n.  A 
slow,  easy  trot;  hence,  a  slow  routine  of 
daily  duty  to  which  one  pertinaciously  ad- 
heres.—a.  Monotonous;  easy-going;  hum- 
drum. 

John  ii  ii  i  ii  e,  jo-han'in,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Johaiinlsherg,  jo-han'is-berg,  n.  [From 
the  castle  of  the  name  near  Wiesbaden, 
where  the  wine  is  made.]  The  finest  and 
most  expensive  of  the  Rhenish  wines. 
John,  jon,  n.  fL.  Johannes,  Joannes,  Gr. 
Ioannes,  from  Heb.J  A  proper  name  of 
men.—  John  Bull,  a  humorous  designation 
of  the  English  people,  first  used  in  Arbuth- 
not's  satire  The  History  of  John  Bull.— 
JohulUli,  jon 'i -an,  n.  A  member  of 
St.  John's  College.  Cambridge.  —  John 
€hili:imail.  A  John,  a  native  of  China. 
— Johll-crow,  n.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  the  turkey-buzzard.— John-dory,  n. 
Dory.  —  Johnny-cake,  jon'i,  n.  In 
America,  a  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  maize 
mixed  with  water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth. 
—Johnny-raw,  n.  A  raw  beginner;  a 
novice.    (Sportive.) 

Johnsonese,  jon-son-ez',  n.    The  style  or 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  an  imitation 
of  it;  a  pompous  inflated  style. 
Join,  join,  v.t.    [Fr.  joindre,  from  L.  jun- 
gere,  junctum,   to  join,   seen   in   many  E. 
words,  as  junction,  juncture,  adjoin,  conjoin, 
enjoin,  r<join,  conjugal,  conjugate,  &c.;  same 
root  as  Skr.  yuj,  to  join;  K.  yoke.]    To  con- 
nect or  bring  together,  physically  or  other- 
wise; to  place  in  contiguity;  to  couple;   to 
combine;  to  associate;  to  engage  in  (to  join 
the  fray);  to  make  one's  self  a  party  in;  to 
become  connected  with;  to  unite  with;  to 
enter  or  become  a  member  of;   to  merge 
in   (to  join  the  army,  one  river  joins  an- 
other).—To  join  battle,  to  engage  in  battle. 
—  To  join  issue.    Under  Issue.— v.i.    To  be 
contiguous  or  in  contact;  to  form  a  physi- 
cal union;  to  coalesce;  to  unite  or  become 
associated,  as  in  marriage,  league,  partner- 
ship, society:  to  confederate;  to  associate; 
to  league.— Jollier,  joi'ner,  n.    One  who 
joins;  a  mechanic  who  does  the  wood-work 
of  houses;  a  carpenter.  —  Joinery,  joi  - 
ner-i,  n.    The  art  of  a  joiner;  carpentry.— 
Joining,  joi'ning,  n.    A  joint. 
Joint,  joint,  n.    [Fr.  joint,  from  joindre, 
pp.  joint,  to  join.    Join.]    The   place  or 
part   at    which   two    separate    things   are 
joined  or  united;  the  mode  of  connection 
of  two  things;  junction;  articulation;  one 
of  the  large  pieces  into  which  a  carcass  is 
cut  up  by  the  butcher;  anat.  the  joining  of 
two  or  more  bones,  as  in  the  elbow,  the 
knee,  or  the  knuckle;  hot.  a  node  or  knot; 
also,  the  part  between  two  nodes;  an  inter- 
node:  geol.  a  fissure  or  line  of  parting  in 
rocks  at  any  angle  to  the  plane  of  stratifi- 
cation ;    building,   the   surface   of   contact 
between  two  bodies  that  are  held  firmly 
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together  by  means  of  cement,  mortar,  &c, 
oi  03  a  lupertncurabent  weight;  the  plane 
where  or  the  mode  In  which  one  pleoe  <>f 
timber  is  connected  w  th  another.  DoVE- 
1  ml.  Scarf,  Mitre,  Moktibb,  Tenon. 
—  Universal  joint,  a  meobauioal  arrange- 
ment by  Which  one  part,  may  be  made  to 
move  freely  In  all  directions  in  relation  to 
another  connected  part.— Out  of  joint,  dis- 
located, as  when  the  head  <>f  a  bone  isdis- 
placed  from  Its  socket;  hence,  figuratively, 
confused;  disordered. —a.  Shared  by  two 
or  more  {joint  property);  having  an  interest 
in  the  same  thing  (joint  owner);  united; 
combined;  acting  in  concert  (a  joint  force, 
joint  efforts).— v.t.  To  form  with  a  joint  or 
joints;  to  articulate;  to  unite  by  a  joint  or 
joints;  to  fit  together;  to  cut  or  divide  into 
joints  or  pieces.— v.i.  To  coalesce  by  joints. 
—Jointed,  join'ted,  p.  and  a.  Provided 
with  joints;  formed  with  knots  or  nodes.— 
Joilltedly,  join'ted-li,  adv.  In  a  jointed 
manner.— Jointer,  join'ter,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  joints.— Joint-heir,  n.  An 
heir  having  a  joint  interest  with  another. — 
Jointly,  joint'li,  adv.  In  a  joint  manner; 
together;  unitedly;  in  concert.— Joint- 
stock,  n.  Stock  held  in  company.—  Joint- 
stock  company,  an  association  of  a  number 
of  individuals  who  jointly  contribute  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  specified 
businessor  undertaking,  of  which  the  shares 
are  transferable  by  each  owner  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  partners.  —  Joillt- 
tenant,  n.  Law,  one  who  holds  an  estate 
along  with  another,  and  if  the  other  dies 
takes  the  whole.— Jointure,  join'tur,  n. 
Property  settled  on  a  woman  in  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  and  which  she  is  to  enjoy 
after  her  husband's  decease,  —v. t.  —join- 
tured, jointuring.  To  settle  a  jointure  upon. 

Joist,  joist,  n.  [O.Fr.  giste,  Fr.  gite,  a  bed, 
a  place  to  lie  on,  L.L.  gista,  from  L.  jaci- 
tum,  pp.  of  jacere,  to  lie.  Jet,  Gist.]  One 
of  the  stout  pieces  of  timber  to  which  the 
boards  of  a  floor  or  the  laths  of  a  ceiling 
are  nailed,  and  which  are  supported  by  the 
walls  or  on  girders.— v.t.  To  fit  or  furnish 
with  joists. 

Joke,  jok,  M.  [L.  jocus,  Fr.  jeu,  It.  giuoco, 
gioca,  a  jest ;  same  root  as  jacio,  to  throw 
(Jet).  Akin  jocose,  jocular,  juggler,  jeo- 
pardy.] Something  said  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  a  laugh;  something  witty  or 
sportive;  a  jest;  what  is  not  in  earnest  or 
actually  meant.— A  practical  joke,  a  trick 
played  on  one,  usually  to  the  injury  or 
annoyance  of  his  person.—  In  joke,  in  jest; 
with  no  serious  intention.  —  v.i.  —joked, 
joking.  To  jest;  to  utter  jokes;  to  jest  in 
words  or  actions.— v.t.  To  cast  jokes  at; 
to  make  merry  with;  to  rally.— Joker, 
jo'ker,  n.  A  jester;  a  merry  fellow.— Jok- 
ingly, jo'king-li,  adv.  In  a  joking  manner. 

Jole,  Joll,  jol,  n.  [Jowl.  Hence  jolt.] 
The  jowl;  the  head.—  v.t.%  To  knock  the 
jole  or  head  against;  to  clash.    (Shak.) 

Jollies,  n.  His  Majesty's  jollies,  the  mar- 
ines.    (Navy  colloq.) 

Jolly,  jol'i,  a.  [O.Fr.  joli,  jolif,  Fr.  joli, 
gay,  merry,  from  the  Scand.,  and  origi- 
nally referring  to  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas; from  Icel.  jol,  Sw.  and  Dan.  Jul,  E. 
yule,  Christmas.  Yule.]  Merry;  gay; 
lively;  full  of  life  and  mirth;  jovial:  ex-, 
pressing  mirth;  exciting  mirth  or  gaiety; 
plump;  in  excellent  condition  of  body.— 
Jollification,  jol'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  A  scene 
of  merriment,  mirth,  or  festivity;  a  carouse; 
merry-making.— Jollily,  jol'i-li,  adv.  In 
a  jolly  manner.— Jolliness,  jol'i-nes,  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  jolly.— 
Jollity,  jol'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
jolly;  mirth;  gaiety;  festivity;  joviality. 

Jolly-hoat,  n.  [Jolly  here  is  same  as  Dan. 
jolli,  D.  jol,  a  yawl,'  a  jolly-boat.]  One  of 
a  ship's  boats,  about  12  feet  in  length,  with 
a  bluff  bow;  a  yawl. 

Jolt,  jolt,  v.i.  [From  jole,  joll]  To  shake 
with  short  abrupt  risings  and  fallings,  as 
a  carriage  moving  on  rough  ground.— v., . 
To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  a  high-trotting  horse.—  n.  A 
shock  or  shake  by  a  sudden  jerk,  as  in  a 
carriage.— Jolter,  jol'ter,  n.    One  who  or 
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that  which  jolts—  Jol II ugly,  jGTting-li, 
adv.     In  a  jolting  manner. 
Jonathan,  Jo'na-than,  n.     Brother  Jona- 
than, the  typical  American;  perhaps  from 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  Conn( 
cut. 

Jongleur,  JoiVglur,  n.  [Fr.]  A  juggler; 
a  mediajval  wandering  minstrel;  akin  to 
juggler,  jingler, 

Jonquil,  Jonqilllle,  jon'kwil,  a.  [Fr. 
jonouille;  It  aiunchiglia,  dim.  from  L, 
juucub,  a  rush]  A  species  of  narcissus  or 
daffodil,  with  rush-like  leaves  and  flowers 
that  yield  a  fine  perfume. 
Jorum,  jo'rum,  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Jordan,  a  vessel  in  which  pilgrims  brought 
home  water  from  the  Jordan.]  A  colloquial 
term  for  a  bowl  or  drinking  vessel  with 
liquor  in  it. 

Joseph,  jo'zef,  n.  [Probably  in  allusion  to 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours.]  A  riding 
coat  or  habit  for  women,  formerly  much 
in  use. 

Joss,  jos,  n.  [Chin,  joss,  a  deity,  from  Pg. 
deos,  from  L.  deus,  a  god]  A  Chinese  idol 
—Joss-house,  n.  A  Chinese  temple.— 
Joss-stick,  n.  In  China,  a  small  reed 
covered  with  the  dust  of  odoriferous  woods, 
and  burned  before  an  idol. 
Jostle,  josl,  v.t— jostled,  jostling.  [A dim. 
from  joust.]  To  push  against;  to  crowd 
against;  to  elbow;  to  hustle.  —  v.i.  To 
hustle;  to  shove  about  as  in  a  crowd. 
Jot,  jot,  n.  [From  iota,  the  smallest  letter 
in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Iota.]  An  iota; 
a  point;  a  tittle;  the  least  quantity  assign- 
able.— v.t.— jotted,  jotting,  To  write  down 
in  a  diary  or  memorandum-book;  to  make 
a  memorandum  of.— Jotter,  jot'er,  n.  One 
who  jots;  a  book  for  memoranda.— Jott- 
ing, jot'ing,  n.  A  memorandum. 
Jongs,  jogz,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  joug,  L.  jugum, 
yoke.]  An  instrument  of  punishment  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  an 
iron  collar  with  a  short  chain  attached, 
which  again  was  fastened  to  a  wall  or  post. 
Joule,  jol,  n.  [Joule,  scientist.]  The  unit 
of  electric  energy,  equal  to  the  work  done 
in  maintaining  for  one  second  a  current  of 
1  ampere  against  a  resistance  of  1  ohm; 
equal  to  107  ergs. 

Journal,  jer'nal,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  diur- 
nalis,  diurnal,  from  dies,  a  day.  DlURN  AX, 
Dial,  Diary.]  A  diary;  an  account  of 
daily  transactions  and  events,  or  the  book 
containing  such  account;  a  newspaper  or 
other  periodical  published  daily;  a  periodi- 
cal; book-keeping,  a  book  in  which  every 
particular  article  or  charge  is  entered  under 
each  day's  date,  or  in  groups  at  longer 
periods;  naut.  a  daily  register  of  the  ship  a 
course  and  distance,  the  winds,  weather, 
and  other  occurrences;  a  log-book;  mach. 
that  part  of  an  axle  or  shaft  which  rests 
and  moves  in  the  bearings.  — Journal- 
ism, jer'nal-izm,  n.  The  trade  or  occupa- 
tion of  publishing,  writing  in,  or  conducting 
a  journal. —Journalist,  jer'nal-ist,  n. 
The  conductor  of  or  writer  in  a  public 
journal;  a  newspaper  editor  or  regular  con- 
tributor.—Journalistic,  jer-nal-is'tik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  journalism.— Journalize, 
jer'nal-iz,  v.t.  —journalized,  journalizing. 
To  enter  in  a  journal;  to  give  the  form  of 
a  journal  to. 

Journey,  jer'ni,  n.  [Fr.  journee,  a  day,  a 
day's  work,  a  day's  journey,  from  L.  diur- 
mis,  daily,  from  dies,  a  day.  JOURNAL. J 
Travel  from  one  place  to  another;  a  pas- 
sage made  between  places;  a  distance  tra- 
velled at  a  time— v.i.  To  travel  from  place 
to  place;  to  pass  from  home  to  a  distance.— 
Journeyer,  jer'ni-er,  n.  One  who  jour- 
neys. —  Journeyman,  jer'ni -man,  n. 
Strictly,  a  man  hired  to  work  by  the  day; 
but  in  fact,  any  mechanic  or  workman  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  is  thus 
supposed  to  have  learned  his  special  occu- 
pation. 

Joust,  jost,  n.  [O.Fr.  juste,  jouste,  joste, 
jousting,  from  O.Fr.  juster,  jouster  joster, 
to  tilt;  from  L.  juxta,  near  to,  nigh.  An 
encounter  with  spears  on  horseback  for 
trial  of  skill;  a  combat  between  two  knights 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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i  a  tournament  for  sport  or  for  i  xc  icise 

I    i'o  engage  In  e  mook  ti^ht  on  horse 

ack  .  to  lilt.  Joiisfrr,  JOS'tOT,  u.  One 
lio  jou 

>ve,  i"V.  ii.  | li.  Jovis,  Diovis,  the  old 
bom  of  Jupiter  (that  is  Jove  father),  1st 
riy  appearing  only  in  the  oblique  cases: 

•  !  as  detw,  11  god.  Bee  Deity.] 
he  ohlef  divinity  of  the  Romans;  Jupiter; 
He  "planet  Jupiter.  Jovial,  jovial,  a. 
;,  i,  JovkUio,  because  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  believed  to  make  those  born  under  it 
|  a  jovial  temperament.]  (Jay;  merry; 
PMHj  Jolly,  .lovialisl,  jo'vi  al  ist,  ft, 
fi'io  who  lives  a  jovial  life.  Joviality, 
lovialty.  Jovialness,  jo-vi  ali  ti,  jo'- 
i-tii-t i.  jo'vi  al  nes,  ft,  The  state  or  (puality 
f  being  jovial. —  Jovially,  jo'vi  alii.  otto. 

al  manner.— Jovian,  jo'vi-an,  a. 
Vrta'ining  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 

iiwl,  Jol,  »■    [Also  in  {ormsjole,joll,  chowl, 
rom  A.Sax.  cca.fi,  jaw,  snout.     Akin  jolt.] 
'he  cheek.  —  Cheek  by  jowl,  with  heads 
gather;  side  by  side. 

»T  lot,  re.  [O.Fr.  joye,  joic,  goie,  Fr.  joie, 
t."  gioja,  from  L.  gaudium,  joy,  gaudere, 
j  rejoice;  seen  also  in  gaudy,  rejoice, 
•wel]  Bzoitement  of  pleasurable  feeling 
nused  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation 
f  |0Od;  gladness;  pleasure;  delight;  exul- 
ition ;  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  the  cause 
f  joy  or  happiness. — v.i.  To  rejoice;  to  be 
lad:  to  exult.  —  v.t.  To  give  joy  to;  to 
ladden.  (Shak.)  —  Joyaiice,  joi'ans,  re. 
).Fr.  joiant,  joyful.]  Enjoyment;  happi- 
ess;  delight.  (Poet.)—  Joyful,  joi'ful,  a. 
ull  of  joy;  very  glad;  exulting;  joyous; 
leeful.  —  Joyfully,  joi'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
jyful  manner.— Joyflllliess,  joi'ful-nes, 
The  state  of  being  joyful.— Joyless, 
)i1es,  a.  Destitute  of  joy;  wanting  joy; 
iving  no  joy  or  pleasure.— Joylessly,  joi'- 
:s-li,  adv.  In  a  joyless  manner.— Joy  less- 
Less,  joi'les-nes,  re.  State  of  being  joyless. 
-Joyous,  joi'us,  a.  [O.Fr1.  joyous;  Fr. 
>yeux ;  from  L.  gaudiosus,  from  gaudium.] 
Had;  gay;  merry;  joyful;  giving  joy. — 
loyously,  joi'us-li,  adv.  In  a  joyous  man- 
er.  —  Joyousiiess,  joi'us-nes,  re.  The 
late  of  being  joyous.— Joy-Stick,  re.  The 
ontrol  lever  of  an  aeroplane. 

abate,  jo'bat,  a.  [L.juba,  a  mane.]  Hav- 
ig  a  mane,  or  hair  similar  to  a  mane. 

nbe,  jo'be,  re.  [Fr.  jubd.]  Arch,  a  name 
iven  to  a  rood-loft  or  a  rood-screen. 

ubllant,  ju'bi-lant,  a.  [L.  jubilans,  ppr. 
f  jubilo,  to  shout  for  joy,  from  jubilum,  a 
hout  of  joy:  not  connected  with  jubilee.] 
rttering  songs  of  triumph;  rejoicing;  shout- 
ig  or  singing  with  joy.— Jubilate,  ju'bi- 
it.  v.i.  To  rejoice;  toexult;  to  triumph. — 
iibilnf Ion,  j'Q-bi-la'shon,  re.  [L.  jubi- 
Uio.]   A  rejoicing;  a  triumph;  exultation. 

nbilee,  ju'bi-le,  n.  [Fr.  jubiU,  L.  jubil- 
ws,  jubilee,  from  Heb.  yobel,  the  blast  of 

trumpet,  and  hence  the  sabbatical  year 
imounced  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.] 
imong  the  Jews  every  fiftieth  year,  being 
lie  year  following  the  revolution  of  seven 
reeks  of  years,  at  which  time  there  was 

general  release  of  all  debtors  and  slaves; 
ence  a  season  of  great  public  joy  and  fes- 
ivity;  any  occasion  of  rejoicing  or  joy;  a 
elebration  of  a  marriage,  pastorate,  or  the 
ke,  after  it  has  lasted  fifty  years. 

udaic,  Jmlaical,  jti-da'ik,  ju-da'i-kal, 
.  [L.  Judaicus,  from  Judcea.  Jew.]  Per- 
iling to  the  Jews.— Judaically,  ju-da'- 
kal-li,  adv.  After  the  Jewish  manner. — 
ludaism,  ju'da-izm,  n.  The  religious 
octrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoined 
}  the  laws  of  Moses;  conformity  to  the 
ewish  rites  and  ceremonies.— Judaist, 
i'da-ist,  n.  An  adherent  to  Judaism. — 
llldalstlc,  ju-da-is'tik,  a.  Relating  or 
ertaining  to  Judaism.  —  Judaizatiott, 
j'da-i-za"shon,  re.  The  act  of  judaizing.— 
Iiidaize,  ju'da-Tz,  v.i.—judaized,  judaiz- 
ng.  To  conform  to  the  religious  doctrines 
nd  rites  of  the  Jews;  to  assume  the  man- 
ers  or  customs  of  the  Jews. — v.t.  To  bring 
ito  conformity  with  what  is  Jewish.  — 
ludaizer,  jQ'da-I-zer,  re.  One  who  juda- 
ses.— Judean,  ju-de'an,  n.    A  native  or 
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inhabitant    of    Judtua.  —  a.    Relating    to 

Judssa 

Judas,  juMas,  n    [After  the  false  spostls  I 
a  i  reaoheroui   person ;   one  who   En  I  raj 
under  the  semblance  of  friendship;  a  Judas 
bole.    Judns-eoloured.  a      Bed;   ap- 
plied (o  hair,  from  the  notion  that  Judas 

had  red  hair.     Judas-bole,  u.     A  small 

bole  for  peeping  Into  s  chamber  without 
she  knowledge  of  those  within  it. 
Judge,  juj,  u.    [Fr.  juge,  from  L.  judex, 

jmliris,  B  judge,  from  jus,  juris,  law  or  right, 

and  moo,  to  pronounos  (.Jiuv,  Diotion). 
Tins  word  appears  bo  adjudge,  judioature, 

judicial,  judicious,  &C.1  A  cavil  officer  in- 
vested with  power  to  near  and  del  ermine 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  to  adminis- 
ter justice  between  parties  in  courts  held 
for  the  purpose;  one  who  has  skill  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  a  question  or  on  the 
value  of  anything;  a  critic;  a  connoisseur; 
Jewish  hist,  a  chief  magistrate  with  civil 
and  military  powers;  hence,  pi.  the  name 
of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
— v.i.— judged,  judging.  [Fr.  juger,  L.  judi- 
care,  to  judge]  To  hear  and  determiue,  as 
in  causes  ou  trial;  to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  matter;  to  sit  in  judgment;  to  com- 
pare facts,  ideas,  or  propositions,  and  per- 
ceive their  agreement  or  disagreement;  to 
form  an  opinion;  to  express  censorious 
opinions  ;  to  determine  ;  to  estimate  ;  to 
discern. — v.t.  To  hear  and  determine  au- 
thoritatively, as  a  cause  or  controversy;  to 
examine  into  and  decide;  to  examine  and 
pass  sentence  on;  to  try;  to  be  censorious 
towards;  to  esteem,  think,  reckon.— Judge- 
ship, juj'ship,  re.  The  office  of  a  judge. — 
Judgment,  juj'ment,  re.  [Fr.  jugement.] 
The  act  of  judging;  the  act  of  deciding  or 
passing  decision  on  something;  the  act  or 
faculty  of  judging  truly,  wisely,  or  skilfully; 
good  sense ;  discernment ;  understanding  ; 
opinion  or  notion  formed  by  judging  or 
considering;  the  act  or  mental  faculty  by 
which  man  compares  ideas  and  ascertains 
the  relations  of  terms  and  propositions;  a 
determination  of  the  mind  so  formed,  pro- 
ducing when  expressed  in  words  a  proposi- 
tion; law,  the  sentence  pronounced  in  a 
cause  by  the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  is 
tried:  hence,  a  calamity  regarded  as  in- 
flicted by  God  for  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners; the  final  trial  of  the  human  race. — 
Judgment  of  God,  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  trials  of  crimes  by  single  combat,  by 
ordeal,  &c. —  Judgment-day,  re.  The 
last  day,  when  final  judgment  will  be  pro- 
nounced on  men.— Judgment-debt,  re. 
Law,  a  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a 
iudge's  order.— Judgment-ball,  re.  The 
hall  where  courts  are  held.— Judgment- 
seat,  n.  The  seat  on  which  judges  sit  in 
court;  a  court;  a  tribunal. 

Judieable,  ju'di-ka-bl,  a.  [L.  judicabilis, 
from  judico,  to  judge,  from  judex,  a  judge. 
Judge.]  Capable  of  being  tried  or  decided. 
— Judicative,  ju'di-ka-tiv,  a.  Having 
power  to  judge.— Judicatory,  ju'di-ka- 
to-ri,  a.  [L.  judicatorius.]  Pertaining  to 
the  passing  of  judgmeut;  belonging  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  dispensing  justice, 
—re.  A  court  of  justice;  a,  tribunal;  admin- 
istration of  justice.— Judicature,  ju'di- 
ka-tur,  re.  The  power  of  distributing  justice; 
a  court  of  justice;  a  judicatory;  extent  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 

Judicial,  ju-dish'al,  a.  [L.judicialis,  from 
judicium,  a  trial,  a  judicial  inquiry,  judg- 
ment, discernment,  from  judex,  judicis,  a 
judge.  Judge.]  Pertaining  or  appropriate 
to  courts  of  justice  or  to  a  judge  thereof; 
proceeding  from,  issued  or  ordered  by,  a 
court  of  justice;  inflicted  as  a  penalty  or 
in  judgment;  enacted  by  law  or  statute. — 
Judicially,  ju-dish'al-li,  adv.  In  a  ju- 
dicial manner.— Judiciary,  ju-dish'i-a-ri, 
a.  [L.  judiciarius.]  Pertaining  to  the 
courts  of  judicature  or  legal  tribunals;  ju- 
dicial.—re.  The  system  of  courts  of  justice 
in  a  government;  the  judges  taken  collec- 
tively.—Judicious,  ju-dish'us,  a.  [Fr. 
judicienx,  from  L.  judicium,  judgment.] 
According  to  sound  judgment;  adapted  to 
obtain  a  good  end  by  the  best  means;  well 
considered:  said  of  things;  acting  according 
to  sound  judgment;  possessing  sound  judg- 
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moat;  directed  by  reason  and  wisdom:  said 
of  persons.  Judiciously,  jQ-dlsb'us-li, 
'•'ii'  in  a  Judicious  manner,  Judlel- 
outness,  ffl  'ii  i  in-  quality  <>f 

being  Judli  ■ 

Jug.  jug,  a.  [From  Jug  or  Judge,  so  old 
familiar  form  ol  Joan  01  Jenny,  the  nam. 
being  jooularh  siv<  a  to  the  resseL  like 
jack,  olaek-jaek  I  A  vessel,  usually  of 
earthenware,  metal,  or  glass,  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  generally  with  B 
handle  or  ear,   used   for   holding  and   OOfl 

veying  liquors;  s  drinking  vessel;  s  mug; 
a  pitcher,    r  t   i  ,,,1,1.    'i'(,  put  I,, 

a  jug;    to  cook  by  putting  Into  a  juk,  and 

this  mto  boiling  water  [jugged  I  • 

Jug,  jug,  re.    The  sound  fancied  to  resemble 

the  note  uttered  by  the  nightingale. 
Jugate,  Jugated,  ju'gat,  ju'gft-ted,  a.   [I,. 
jugum,  a  yoke,   a  ridge  or  summit.)     lint. 
coupled  together,  as  the  pairs  of  leaflets  in 
compound  leaves. 

Juggernaut,  jug'er-nftt,  re.  |Properly  Ja- 
aanndtha,  '  lord  of  the  world',  the  famous 
idol  to  which  people  in  India  used  tosacrifice 

themselves  at  festivals.]  Any  idea,  custom, 
fashion,  or  the  like,  to  which  one  either 
devotes  himself  or  is  blindly  or  ruthlessly 
sacrificed. 

Juggle,  jugl,  v.i.— juggled,  juggling.  [O.Fr. 
jogler,  Fr.  jongler.  It.  giocolare,  from  L. 
joculor,  to  jest  or  joke,  from  L.  jocus,  a 
jest.  Joke. J  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand;  to  practice  artifice  or  imposture. — 
v.t.  To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice.— re.  A 
trick  by  legerdemain;  an  imposture.— J  ug- 
gler,  jug'ler,  n.  [O.Fr.  jugleor,  jogleor, 
from  L.  joculator,  one  who  jokes.]  One 
who  juggles.— Jugglery,  jug'ler-i,  re.  The 
art  or  performances  of  a  juggler;  legerde- 
main; trickery;  imposture.-  Jiiggliugly, 
jug'ling-li,  adv.     In  a  juggling  manner. 

Jugular,  ju'gu-ler,  a.  [L.  jugulum,  the 
collar-bone,  the  neck,  from  root  of  jungo, 
to  join.  Join.]  Anat.  pertaining  to  the 
neck  or  throat.— Jugular  vein,  one  of  the 
large  trunks  (two  on  each  side)  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  that  has  cir- 
culated in  the  head,  face,  and  neck  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart. 

Juice,  jus,  n.  [0.~E.jovis,  Ft.  jus,  from  L. 
jus,  broth,  soup;  cog.  Skr.  ytisha,  broth.] 
The  sap  or  watery  part  of  vegetables,  es- 
pecially of  fruits;  also,  the  fluid  part  of 
animal  substances. — Juieelcss.  jus'les,  a. 
Destitute  of  juice;  dry;  without  moisture. — 
Juiciness,  ju'si-nes,  re.  The  state  of 
being  juicy. — Juicy,  ju'si,  a.  Abounding 
with  juice;  succulent. 

Jujube,  Jn jub,  ju'jub,  re.  [Fr.  jujube,  a 
jujube,  from  L.  zizyphum,  Gr.  zizyphon, 
Ar.  zizuf,  the  jujube-tree.]  The  fruit  of  a 
spiny  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western 
Asia;  the  tree  itself;  a  confection  made  of 
gum-arabic  or  gelatine,  sweetened  and 
flavoured  so  as  to  resemble  the  jujube  fruit. 

Jujiitsu,  jo-jut'so,  re.  [Japan.]  A  style 
of  Japanese  wrestling  resting  on  a  know- 
ledge of  muscular  action. 

Julep,  ju'lep,  re.  [Fr.  julep,  Ar.  juldb,  from 
Per.  guldb,  rose-water— gul,  rose,  and  &b, 
water.]  A  sweet  drink;  a  sweetened  mix- 
ture serving  as  a  vehicle  to  some  form  ri 
medicine;  a  United  States  drink  composed 
of  spirituous  liquor,  as  brandy  or  whisky, 
sugar,  pounded  ice,  and  a  seasoning  of  mint. 

Julian,  juli-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  Julius  Caesar. — Julian  calendar, 
the  calendar  as  adjusted  by  Julius  Caesar.— 
Julian  year,  the  year  of  365  days  6  hours, 
adopted  in  the  Julian  calendar. 

Julienne,  zhu-le-en',  re.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
soup  made  with  various  herbs  or  vegetables 
cut  in  very  small  pieces. 

July,  ju-li',  n.  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  during  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Leo:  so  called  from  Jidius  Caesar,  who  was 
born  in  this  month,  and  by  whom  the 
calendar  was  reformed. 

Jnmart.  ju'mart,  re.  [Fr.]  The  supposed 
offspring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

Jumble,  jum'bl,  v.t.— jumbled,  jumbling. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     %,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  siregr;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tvUr:     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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(O.E.  jombre,  iufflbn.  jwnprt,   to  .' 

to  shake  together;  akin  to  jump,  and  i<> 

Da  ik  pwnpi  ,  tO  jolt.  1    To  mix  in  a  confused 

mass;  to  put  ot  throw  together  without 
order:  often  Followed  by  together  or 
v.i.  To  meet)  mix,  or  unite  In  a  confused 
manner,— n.  Confused  mixture,  mai 
oolleotion  without  order:  disorder;  oonfu- 
slon.— Jumble  sale.  Bale  at  a  bazaar  of 
mingled  or  oonfused  goods.  —  JumMc- 
■neiif,  jum'hl-inent,  u.  The  act,  ot'  jum- 
bling together;  oonfused  mixture.-  .luau- 
hlcr,  jum'bler,  a.  One  who  jumbles.— 
JiiIllUIIiiUl.V,    jum'bling-li,    adv.     In    a 

confused  or  jumbled  manner. 
Jump,  jump,  v.i.  [Akin  Dan.  gumpe,  Prov. 
(J.  yumpen,  to  jolt  or  jump;  Icel.  goppa,  to 
jump  or  skip;  also  ju titbit .]  To  throw  one's 
self  iu  any  direction  by  lifting  the  feet 
wholly  from  the  ground  and  again  alighting 
upon  them;  to  leap;  to  spring;  to  bound; 
to  agree,  tally,  or  coincide  (this  jumps  with 
my  ideas).  —  To  jump  at,  to  embrace  or 
accept  (an  offer)  with  eagerness  (colloq.) — 
v.t.  To  pass  by  a  leap;  to  pass  over  eagerly 
or  hastily;  to  skip  over;  to  leap.—  n.  The 
act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  spring;  a  bound. 
— Jumper,  jump'er,  a.  One  who  or  that 
which  jumps;  a  long  iron  chisel  pointed 
with  steel  used  to  prepare  a  hole  for  blasting 
or  the  like:  one  of  a  sect  of  fanatics  among 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  others,  from 
their  violent  motions  during  worship. 

Jumper  hare,  n.  A  South  African  rodent, 
allied  to  the  jerboa. 

Juneaceous,  jung-ka'sbus,  a.  [L.juwcws, 
a  rush.]  Bot.  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  order  of  plants  of  which  the  rush  is  the 
type. 

Junction,  jungk'shon,  n.  [From  ~L.jun.ctio, 
from  jungo,  to  join.  Join. J  The  act  or 
operation  of  joining;  the  state  of  being 
joined;  the  place  or  point  of  union;  joint; 
juncture ;  the  place  where  two  or  more 
railways  meet.— Juncture,  jungk'tur,  n. 
[L.  juncture/,.]  The  line  or  point  at  which 
two  bodies  are  joined;  a  point  of  time; 
particularly,  a  point  rendered  critical  or  im- 
portant by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances. 

June,  jun,  n.  [L.  Junius,  perhaps  after  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  abolished  regal  power 
at  Rome;  same  root  as  junior,  L.  juvenis, 
a  youth;  E.  young.]  The  sixth  month  of 
the  year. 

Jungle,  jung'gl,  n.  [Hind,  jangal,  forest, 
jungle.]  Land  covered  with  forest-trees, 
thick,  impenetrable  brushwood,  or  any 
coarse,  rank  vegetation.— Jungle-fever, 
n.  A  disease  prevalent  in  the  East  Indies 
and  other  tropical  regions,  a  severe  variety 
of  remittent  fever.— Jungle-fowl,  n.  A 
name  given  to  two  birds,  the  one  a  native 
of  Australia,  the  other  of  India.— Jungly, 
jung'gli,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  jungle; 
consisting  of  jungles;  abounding  with 
jungles. 

Junior,  jQ'ni-er,  a.  [L.,  contracted  from 
juvenior,  comp.  of  juvenis,  young.  Juven- 
ile, Young.]  Younger;  not  as  old  as  an- 
other: applied  to  distinguish  the  younger 
of  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name; 
opposed  to  senior;  lower  or  younger  in 
standing,  as  in  a  profession. — n.  A  person 
younger  than  another ;  one  of  inferior 
standing  in  his  profession  to  another.— 
Juniority,  Jnniorship,  ju-ni-or'i-ti, 
ju'ni-er-ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  junior. 

Juniper,  ju'ni-per,  n.  [L.  juniperus— 
juvenis,  young,  and  pario,  to  produce  (from 
its  being  evergreen);  gin  (the  liquor)  is  from 
this.  June,  Parent.]  A  coniferous  shrub 
found  throughout  Europe,  the  berries  of 
which  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  gin, 
and  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  diuretic. — 
Juniper-resin,  n.    Sandarac. 

Junk,  jungk,  n.  [Fr.  jonc,  L.  juncus,  a 
bulrush,  of  which  ropes  were  made  in  early 
ages.  Junket.]  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old 
cordage;  salt  beef  supplied  to  vessels  for 
long  voyages  (which  is  tough  like  junk). 

Junk,  jungk,  n.  [Fr.  jonque,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
junco,  said  to  be  from  Chinese  chouen,  a 
vessel.]  A  flat-bottomed  ship  used  in  China 
and  Japan,  often  of  large  dimensions. 
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J 11  uk,  Jungk, n.    [A  t ona of  oJvimk,  ehvmp, 

a  thick  piece. J    A  thick  piece;  a  chunk. 
Junker,  rung'ker,  n,  |< ;.  Jung  herr, 
master.]    A  young  German  nobleman,  cs- 
1     Lilly  one  who  cherishes 
Pi  udal  prejudices;  one  of  the  milil  1 
jingo  party  in  Germany. 

Junket,  jung'ket,  n.  [Formerly  w  , 
juncate,  from  It.  giuncata,  oream-oheese 
brought  tO  market  in  rushes,  from  L.  junevs, 
a  rush.  Junk  (rope).]  Curds  [nixed  with 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured;  a  sweet- 
meat; delicate  food;  a  feast;  a  gay  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind.— v.i  To  feast;  to 
banquet;  to  take  part  in  a  gay  entertain- 
ment.—u.t.  To  entertain;  to  feast.— Jun- 
keting, jung'ket-ing,  n.  A  private  feast 
or  entertainment;  a  junket. 

Juno,  ju'no,  n.  [L.;  the  root  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Jove.]  The  highest  divinity  of 
the  Latin  races  in  Italy,  next  to  Jupiter, 
of  whom  she  was  the  sister  and  wife,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  Hera. 

Junta,  jun'ta,  n.  [Sp.  junta,  a  meeting  or 
council,  junto,  united,  from  L.  junctua, 
joined.  Join.]  A  meeting;  a  council; 
specifically,  a  grand  council  of  state  in 
Spain.— Junto,  jun'to,  n.  A  select  council 
or  assembly  which  deliberates  in  secret  on 
any  affair  of  government;  a  faction;  a 
cabal. 

J u pat i- palm,  ju-pa-te',  n.  The  South 
American  palm,  yielding  the  raphia  fibre. 

Jupiter,  ju'pi-ter,  n.  [L.,  equivalent  to 
Jovis  pater,  lit.  Jove-father.  Jove.]  The 
supreme  deity  among  the  Latin  races  in 
Italy,  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Zeus; 
one  of  the  superior  planets,  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  brightness. 

Jupon,  Juppon,  ju-pon',  n.  [Fr.  from 
Sp.  jupon,  from  Ar.  jubbah,  an  outer  gar- 
ment.] A  tight-fitting  military  garment 
without  sleeves,  formerly  worn  over  the 
armour;  a  petticoat. 

Jurassic,  ju-ras'ik,  a.  Geol.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains between  France  and  Switzerland. — 
Jura  limestone,  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
Jura  corresponding  to  the  oolite  forma- 
tion.— Jurassic  system,  the  system  of  rocks 
of  the  Mesozoic  era  between  the  Triassic 
and  the  Cretaceous. 

Jurat,  Jurate,  jQ'rat,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
juratus,  sworn,  from  juro,  to  swear.  Jury.] 
A  person  under  oath;  specifically,  a  ma- 
gistrate in  some  corporations ;  an  alder- 
man, or  an  assistant  to  a  bailiff. — Jura- 
tory, ju'ra-to-ri,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  comprising  an  oath. 

Juridical,  Juridic,  ju-rid'i-kal,  ju-rid'- 
ik,  a.  [L.  juridicus—jiis,  juris,  law,  and 
dico,  to  pronounce.  Jurisdiction.]  Act- 
ing in  the  distribution  of  justice;  pertaining 
to  a  judge,  or  the  administration  of  justice; 
used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. —  Juridically,  ju-rid'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  juridical  manner. 

Jurisconsult,  jii'ris-kon-sult,  n.  [L.  juris 
consultus — jus,  juris,  law,  and  consultus, 
from  consulo,  to  consult.]  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cases  of  law;  anyone  learned 
in  jurisprudence;  a  jurist. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-ris-dik'shon,  n.  [li.juris- 
dictio—jus,  juris,  law,  and  dictio,  from  dico, 
to  pronounce.  Jury,  Diction.]  The  ex- 
tent of  the  authority  which  a  court  has  to 
decide  matters  tried  before  it;  the  right  of 
exercising  authority;  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  a  government,  an  officer,  &c, 
to  execute  justice;  the  district  or  limit 
within  which  power  may  be  exercised. — 
Jurisdictional,  ju-ris-dik'shon-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  jurisdiction.  —  Jurisdic- 
tlve,  ju-ris-dik'tiv,  a.   Having  jurisdiction. 

Jurisprudence,  jfi-ris-prd'dens,  n.  [L. 
jurisprudentia—jus,  juris,  law,  and  pru- 
dentia,  skill.  Jury,  Prudent.]  The  science 
of  law;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs, 
and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice. — Medical  jurisprudence,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  medical  science 
in  aid  of  the  administration  of  justice; 
forensic  medicine.— Jurisprudent,  ju- 
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ris-pn'i'd.  11I,    a.      Understanding   1: 
One  learned  in  the  law;  a  jurist.     .Juris. 
Prudential,  ju'ris  pro  den"shal,  a.    J'er 
tabling  to  jurisprudence. 
Jurist,  ju'n  it,  //.    rPr.  juriste;  from  L.  jW 
./'"  '•  ,  law.     Jury.]     A  man  win,  profeBBej 
1  be  science  of  law;  one  yen  ed  in  the  law 
or   more    particularly  in   the   civil    law.-'i 
Juristic,  Juristical,  jQ-ris'tik,  ju-ris'^ 
ti-kal,  a.     Relating  to  a  jurist  or  to  juris' 
prudence. 

Juror,  ju'rer,  n.  [O.Fr.  jureur,  a  sworr. 
witness,  from  jurer,  to  swear.  Jury.)  One 
that  serves  on  a  jury;  a  member  of  a  jury 
a  juryman. 

Jury,  ju'rl,  n.  [O.Fr.  jurie,  an  assize,  from 
Fr.  jurer,  L.  jurare,  to  swear;  same  origb 

as  j us,  juris,  right,  law  (whence  jurist,  &c.),' 
Justus,  just,  from  root  meaning  to  bind, 
seen  in  jungo,  to  join  (see  Join),  and  in  J-;. 
yoke.]  A  certain  number  of  men  selected 
according  to  law  and  sworn  to  inquire  intc 
or  to  determine  facts,  and  to  declare  the 
truth  according  to  the  evidence  legally  ad- 
duced; a  body  of  men  selected  to  adjudge 
prizes,  &c,  at  a  public  exhibition.— Jury- 
box,  n.  The  place  in  a  court  where  the 
jury  sit.— Juryman,  ju'ri-man,  n.  One 
who  is  impanelled  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves ' 
as  a  juror.— Jury-process,  n.  The  writ 
for  the  summoning  of  a  jury. 

Jury,  ju'ri,  a.  [The  origin  of  this  term  ie 
quite  uncertain;  perhaps  from  Pg.  ajuda,' 
help.]  Naut.  a  term  applied  to  a  thing 
employed  to  serve  temporarily  in  room  of 
something  lost,  as  a  jury-mast,  a  jury- 
rudder. 

Jussicuan,  jus-su'an,  a.  Applied  to  the 
natural  system  of  classifying  plants  whieL 
superseded  the  Linna;an,  promulgated  by 
Jussieu,  a  French  botanist. 

Jussive,  jus'iv,  a.  [From  L.  jussnm,  an 
order,  from  jubeo,  jussi,  to  command.] 
Conveying  or  containing  a  command  or 
order. 

Just,  just,  a.  [Fr.  juste,  L.  Justus,  what  is 
according  to  jits,  the  rights  of  man.  Jury.], 
Acting  or  disposed  to  act  conformably  to 
what  is  right;  rendering  or  disposed  to 
render  to  each  one  his  due;  equitable  in 
the  distribution  of  justice;  upright;  im- 
partial; fair;  blameless;  righteous;  con- 
formed to  rules  or  principles  of  justice; 
equitable;  due;  merited  (just  reward  or 
punishment) ;  rightful ;  proper ;  conformed 
to  fact;  exact.— adv.  Exactly  or  nearly  in 
time  (just  at  that  moment,  just  now) ; 
closely  in  place  (just  by,  just  behind  him); 
exactly;  nicely;  accurately  (just  as  they 
were);  narrowly;  barely;  only.— Justly, 
jtist'li,  adv.  In  a  just  manner. —  Just- 
ness, just'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
just.— Justice,  jus'tis,  n.  [L.  justitia,  from 
Justus,  just.]  The  quality  of  being  just; 
justness;  propriety;  correctness;  rightful- 
ness; just  treatment;  vindication  of  right; 
requital  of  desert;  merited  reward  or  pun- 
ishment; a  judge  holding  a  special  office; 
used  as  an  element  in  various  titles,  as 
Lord  Chief  justice,  Lord  Justice-clerk,  Lord 
Justice-general,  &c. — Justices  of  the  ptaa, 
local  judges  or  magistrates  appointed  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  inquire  into  felonies  and 
misdemeanours,  and  to  discharge  numer- 
ous other  functions.— Justiceship,  jus'- 
tis-ship,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  jus- 
tice.—Justiciable,!  jus-tish'i-a-bl,  a. 
Proper  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.—Justiciary,  Justiciar,  jus-tish'- 
i-a-ri,  jus-tish'i-er,  n.  [L.  justiciarius.]  An 
administrator  of  justice;  a  lord  chief- 
justice.  —  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the ' 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland, 
made  up  of  the  lord  justice-general,  lord 
justice-clerk,  and  five  of  the  lords  of  session. 

Justify,  jus'ti-fl,  v.t.— justified,  justifying. 

[Fr.  justifier ;  L.  Justus,  just,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just  or 
comformable  to  law,  right,  justice,  pro- 
priety, or  duty;  to  defend  or  maintain;  to 
vindicate  as  right;  to  absolve  or  clear  from 
guilt  or  blame;  to  prove  by  evidence;  to 
verify;  to  make  exact;  to  cause  to_  fie,  as 
the  parts  of  a  complex  object;  to  adjust,  as 
lines  and  words  in  printing;  theol.  to  pardon 


¥ate.  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     t3toe,  tub,  buH;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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sad  dear  from  guilt;  bo  treat  esjust,  thougb 

guilty  and  d<  >or\  lug  punishment      v  I 
form  an  even  Rurfaeo  or  true  line  with  some- 
thing else      Justifiable,  lu ■•  ti-fl-n  bl,  a. 
:,•  of  being  justified;  defensible;  fin- 
e;  warrantabl<  .  excusable     Justi- 
■ablencss,  jus  ii  i :  a  i«l  in ■■-.  n    The  qual- 
ity of   being  justifiable.      Justifiably. 
i-fl-a-bli,  cuiv.   In  a  manner  I  hat  admitB 
ideation;    dofetisibly;    excusably 
Justification,  jus  t i  ii  ktt"shon,  n.    The 
.11-  state  of  being  just  ili.il; 
acceptance  of  n  sinner  as  righl 
;h  the  merits  of  Christ.     Juslllicn- 
live,   jus'ti-fl-kft-tiv,  if.    Justifying;  just i 
Jusllllcnforv,  jus  tit 'i  K 
\  indicatory;  defensory.— Justilicr, 
jus'ti-f  l-er,  n.    Oue  who  justifies. 
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Jostle,     jus'i,     v.i,  —  jit-iird,    hutting. 

[Jofll  1.1  .  I      To   ebsh;     lo    j..  Hi        |(  »  T  | 
r  I      I'ii   puifl      tO  dliTt 

soainst;   to  jnstle.  —  n.  An  enoounter  01 

slunk. 

Jul.  jut.  v.i     tutted,  jutting.    [A  different 

spelling  of  j>  1. 1    To  snoot  onl  01 

beyond  the  main  body.  -  a.  Thai  w  bit 

a  projeotion.    Juttiiml>  .  Jut 

In  a  Jutting  manner;  projeotingly.    Jull.v, 

jut'i,  n.      \ 

Jute,  jut,  a.    1  Hind.  h%t.\    A  fibrous  sub- 

■tanoe  resembling   hemp,  obtained   bom 

an    Indian  plant   of  the   linden   family,  and 

hi  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  bag- 
ging,  fco  ;  t  la-  plant  itself. 
Juvenile,  jii've-nil,  a.    [L.  juvenilis,  from 
juvenis,   young;  cog.  Skr.  yuvan,  young, 
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Vuiiiii'  ,  youl  hful ;  pei  tainl  ilted  to 

youth,     a     a  tin  or  youth 

JiiYeiillene 

nillty.    Jut  eulllty,  JO  re  nil'l  ti,ii     1  be 

■ th 

Juvenescent,  Jfl  \ 

I  L,  jnii  in  a  -us,  ppr,  ni  !•■ 

youni    I      ft  '<  ■ruin'    J a         JnvriH  s,  - 

ence,  JO  1  1  teoi  being 

JuTenei  01  nl 

Juxtapose<  Joki-ta-poV,  v.t,    [L.  Juxta, 
near,  and  R  pose.]    To  place  n<  u  01  ui  it ; 

place  side  by  side.     JuXtapOSlt,  J 

poz'it,  v.t.    To  plat  e  1  onl 
connection,      Juxtaposition,  Jul 

jiu /.ish"oij,  n.    The  sot  of  Juxtaposing,  or 
state  of  being  juxtaposed;  proximity. 
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L,  the  eleventh  letter  and  the  eighth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet;  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  represented  by  c. 
Lnaba,  kii'a-ba,  n.    Caaba. 

kaaina,  kii'ma,  n.  A  South  African  ante- 
lope; the  hartbeest. 

Lab,  kab,  n.    A  Hebrew  measure.    Cab. 
Lahala.  kab'a-la,  n.    Cabala. 
Labyle,  ka-bel',  n.    [Ar.  k'bila,  a  league.] 
Due  belonging  to  a  race  of  Berbers  inhabit- 
ing Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Ladi,  kad'i  or  ka'di,  n.    Cadi. 

Lafir.  KatTer,  Kaffir,  kafer,  n.  [Ar. 
Kdfir,  an  unbeliever,  an  infidel.]  One  of  a 
race  spread  over  a  considerable  region  in 
South-eastern  Africa,  and  living  partly  in 
British  territory;  the  language  of  the 
Kafirs.— a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kafirs. 
kaffir-bread,  n.  A  kind  of  sago  pro- 
iuced  by  one  or  two  cycads  of  South  Africa. 
-Kaffir-corn,  n.  A  kind  of  millet  (sor- 
ghum) cultivated  in  parts  of  Africa.  — 
kallir-ox,  n.  The  Cape  buffalo. 
kaftan,  kaftan,  n.  [Per.]  A  garment 
worn  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c,  consisting  of 
1  kind  of  long  vest  tied  round  at  the  waist 
ivith  a  girdle  and  having  sleeves  longer 
than  the  arms. 

kail,  KnlC,  kal,  n.  [Icel.  kdl,  Dan.  kaal. 
Dole.]  Cabbage  having  curled  or  wrinkled 
leaves,  but  not  a  close  head;  colewort. — 
Kail-yard,  n.  A  kitchen  garden.  [Scotch.] 
— Kallyarder,  n.  A  member  of  the 
Scottish-dialect  school  in  fiction,  overdoing 
the  tone  of  rural  life. 

kail,  kal,  n.    [D.  and  G.  kegel,  Dan.  Jcegle, 
&  nine-pin,  a  cone.]    A  nine-pin. 
kal  in,  Kanie,  kam,  n.    [A  form  of  comb; 
com  p.  Icel.  kambr,  a  comb,  a  crest  or  ridge.] 
A  low  ridge;  the  crest  of  a  hill;  geol.  a  nar- 
row, elongated,  generally  flat-topped  ridge 
of  gravel  of  the  post-glacial  period  in  a 
valley.    [Scotch.]    Eskar. 
kalnite,  ka'nit,  n.    [Gr.  kainos,  recent.] 
A  mineral  obtained  at  Stassfurt  and  else- 
where in  Prussia,  since  recent  times  used 
as  a  manure,  more  especially  on  account 
of  the  potash  it  contains. 
Lainozolc,  ka-no-zo'ik,  n.    Cainozoic. 
kJUrln.  ki'rin,  n.  [Gr.  kairos,  nick  of  time.] 
An  alkaloid  drug  used  with  marked  effect 
in  reducing  fever. 

kaiser,  kl'zer,  n.  [G.]  An  emperor. 
Cesar. 

kuka.  ka'k'a,  n.  [From  its  cry.]  A  New 
Zealand  parrot  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
kea,  which  latter  attacks  sheep  and  tears 
out  portions  of  flesh  from  their  backs. 
iakapo,  kak'a-po,  n.  [Native  name.l  The 
owl  parrot,  a  New  Zealand  parrot  resem- 
bling an  owl. 

kakemono,  kak-e-mo'no,  n.    A  Japanese 
name  for  a  painting  on  paper  or  silk,  hung 
on  a  wall  like  a  map. 
iakodyle,  kak'o-dll,  n.    [Gr.  kakos,  bad, 


odode,  smell,  hyle,  matter.]    A  compound 
of  hydrocarbon  and  arsenic;  a  clear  liquid 
with  an  insupportably  offensive  smell  and 
poisonous  vapour. 
Kale,  kal,  n.    Kail. 

Kaleidoscope,  ka-lT'do-skop,  n.  [Gr. 
kalos,  beautiful,  eidos,  form,  and  skopeo,  to 
view.]  An  optical  instrument  which  ex- 
hibits, by  reflection,  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  and  symmetrical  forms,  consisting 
in  its  simplest  form  of  a  tube  containing 
two  reflecting  surfaces  inclined  to  each 
other  at  a  suitable  angle,  with  loose  pieces 
of  coloured  glass,  &c,  inside— Kaleido- 
scopic, Kaleidoscopical,  ka-h'do- 
skop"ik,  ka-li'do-skop"i-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  kaleidoscope. 

Kalendar,  kal'en-der.    Calendar. 

Kali,  ka'li,  n.  [Ar.  qali.  Alkali.]  Glass- 
wort,  a  plant  the  ashes  of  which  are  used 
in  making  glass.—  Kaligenous,  ka-lij'e- 
nus,  a.  Producing  alkalies:  applied  to  cer- 
tain metals  which  form  alkalies  with  oxygen. 
—Kalinin,  ka'li-um,  n.  Another  name 
for  potassium. 

Kal  if,  kalif.    Calif. 

Kal  ni  i  a,  kal'mi-a,  n.  [From  Peter  Kalm, 
a  botanist.  J  A  genus  of  American  evergreen 
shrubs  of  the  heath  family,  with  showy 
flowers  in  corymbs. 

Kalmuk,  Kalmuck,  kal'muk,  n.  Cal- 
muck. 

kal  on".,  kalong,  n,  [Native  name.]  A 
name  given  to  several  species  of  fox-bats. 

Kamala,  kam'a-la,  n.  [Of  Asiatic  origin.] 
A  drug  obtained  from  an  Asiatic  tree,  used 
as  a  vermifuge  and  a  dye-stuff. 

Kamar-band,  n.    Cummer-btjnd. 

Kamptulicoil,  kamp-tuli-kon,  n.  [Gr. 
kamptos,  flexible,  and  oulos,  thick,  close- 
pressed.]  A  kind  of  floor-cloth  composed 
of  ground  cork,  wool,  &c,  with  melted 
india-rubber  spread  on  canvas. 

Kamsin,  kam'sin,  n.  [Ar.  khamsin,  fifty, 
because  it  blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot 
southerly  wind  in  Egypt;  the  simoom. 

Kamtcbadale,  kamt'cha-dal,  n.  Anative 
of  Kamtchatka. 

Kanacka,  Kanaka,  ka-nak'a,  n.  A 
native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Kangaroo,  kang'ga-ro,  n.  The  native 
name  of  certain  marsupials  of  Australia, 
with  long  and  powerful  hind-legs  for  leaping, 
and  small  and  short  fore-legs. — Kanga- 
roo-grass, n.  A  valuable  Australian 
fodder  grass.— Kangaroo-rat,  n.  The 
bettong. 

Kantism,  kant'izm,  n.  The  philosophic 
system  of  tmmanuel  Kant,  of  Konigsberg. 

Kaolin,  ka'o-lin,  n.  [Chinese  kau-ling, 
high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  where  it  is 
found.]  A  fine  variety  of  clay,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  of  a 
granitic  rock  under  the  influence  of  the 
weather;  porcelain  or  China  clay. 


Karma,  kar'ma,  n.  [Skr.,  act,  fate.]  In 
the  Buddhist  religion,  the  quality  belonging 

to  actions  in  virtue  of  which  t  in  y  1  ataU  on 
the  actor  a  certain  fate  or  condition  in  a 
future  state  of  existence;  a  term  also  used 
in  theosophy. 

ka  rob,  ka'rob,  n.  A  tree  whose  seeds  were 
formerly  used  as  standards  of  weight. 
Karoo,  Karroo,  ka-rb',  n.  [Hottentot 
karuaa,  hard,  from  the  hardness  of  their 
soil  under  drought.]  The  name  given  to 
the  immense  arid  tracts  of  clayey  table- 
lands of  South  Africa,  which  are  covered 
with  verdure  only  in  the  wet  season. 

Karpbolite,  kar'fo-lit,  n.  [Gr.  karphns, 
straw,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  with 
a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow  colour.— 
Karpboslderlte,  kar-fo-sid'er-!t, n.  [Gr. 
sideros,  iron.]  A  straw-coloured  mineral, 
hydrated  sulphate  of  iron,  from  Green- 
land. 

Karyokinesis,  kar/e-6-kT-ne"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
karyon,  a  nut,  kinesis,  movement.]  In- 
direct cell-division. 

Katabolism,  ka-tab'ol-ism,  n.  [Gr.  ka- 
tabole,  a  casting  down.]  Down-breaking 
chemical  changes  in  living  bodies. 

Kalalysis,  kat-al'i-sis,  n.  [Gr.  kata,  down, 
lud,  I  dissolve.]  Chemical  change  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  a  substance  (a  katalyst) 
which  is  not  itself  affected  by  the  reaction. 

Katbode,  kath'od,  n.    Cathode. 

Kation.  kat'i-on,  n.    Cation. 

Katydid,  ka'ti-did,  n.  A  species  of  grass- 
hopper found  in  the  United  States;  it  gives 
out  a  loud  sound  which  its  name  is  intended 
to  imitate. 

Kauri-pine,  n.    Cowrie-pine. 

Ka  va,  ka'va,  n.     A  Polynesian  shrub  of  the 

pepper  family,  and  a  beverage  made  from 

it. 

Kavass,  Kawass,  ka-vas',  ka-was',  n. 
Turk,  karvw&s.]  In  Turkey,  an  armed 
constable;  also,  a  government  servant  or 
courier. 

Raw,  ka,  v.i.  and  n.    Caw. 

Kay,  ka,  n.    Cay. 

Kayak,  Kayack,  ka-ak',  n.  [Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  eastern  caique,  applied  to 
it  by  early  voyagers.]  A  light  fishing-boat 
in  Greenland,  made  of  seal-skins  stretched 
round  a  wooden  frame.— Kay  a  ker,  Kay- 
acker,  ka'ak-er,  n.  One  who  fishes  in  a 
kayak. 

Kayle,  kal,  n.    A  nine-pin.    Kail. 

Kea,  ke'a,  n.    See  Kaka. 

Keblah,  kebla,  n.  [Ar.  kiblah,  from 
kabala.  to  lie  opposite.]  The  direction  of 
the  temple  at  Mecca,  being  the  point  toward 
which  Mohammedans  turn  their  faces  in 
prayer. 

Keck,  kek,  v.i.    To  vomit. 

Kecksy,  kek'si,   n.    [Also  kex;   from  W. 

cecys,  reeds,  canes.]    A  strong  hollow  stalk 

or  stem  of  a  plant.    (Sfiak.) 


ch,  c/iaiu;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go:     j,  job;     n.  Fr.  tore;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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KcdgC,  kej,  ».  [Softened  form  of  keg; 
Ieel.  kaggi,  a  keg,  a  cask  fastened  as  a  float 

to  an  anchor,  hence,  the  anchor  MmII  )  A 
Small  anclior  used  to  keep  a  ship  steady 
when    ruling   in   a  harbour  or  river,  or  to 

assiM  in  warping  her.    r.i.  hedgtd,  hedging. 

To  warp  (a  ship)  by  means  of  a  rope  attached 

to  a  keage. 

Keel,  kol,  7i.  [From  Icel.  kjolr,  Dan.  kjSl, 
Sw.  kol,  a  keel  of  a  vessel;  D.  kiel,  a  keel; 
in  sense  of  barge,  from   Icel.  kjoll,  a  barge 

=  A.Sax.  oedl,  barge,  O.H.G,  Wot,  a  ship.] 

The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  extending 
from  stem  to  stem  at  the  bottom,  and  sup- 
porting the  whole  frame;  the  corresponding 
part  in  iron  vessels;  fi<j.  the  whole  ship;  a 

Erojeeting  ridge  on  a  surface;  a  low,  Hal- 
ottomed  vessel  used  in  the  river  Tyne  for 
loading  the  colliers;  a  coal- barge;  bot.  the 
lower  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  in- 
closing the  stamens  and  pistil.  —  v.i.  To  turn 
up  the  keel;  to  capsize.— Keelage,  kel'aj, 
re.  A  duty  for  a  ship  entering  a  harbour. — 
Keeled,  keld,  a.  Having  a  keel  or  ridge; 
carinate.  —  Keelhaul,  keThal,  v.t.  To 
punish  by  dropping  into  the  sea  on  one  side 
of  a  ship  and  hauling  up  on  the  other. — 
Keelson,  kel'sun  or  kel'sun,  re.  [Dan. 
kjolsviin,  Sw.  kolsvin,  G.  kielschwein,  lit. 
keelswine;  comp.  pig  of  lead.J  An  internal 
keel  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  floor-timbers 
over  the  keel. 

Keen,  ken,  a.  [A. Sax.  eerie,  cen  =  Icel. 
koznn,  wise,  clever;  D.  koen,  G.  kiihn,  keen, 
bold;  same  root  as  ken.]  Acute  of  mind; 
penetrating;  quick-witted;  eager;  vehement; 
full  of  relish  or  zest;  sharp  (a  keen  appetite); 
having  a  very  fine  edge  (a  keen  razor) ; 
piercing;  penetrating;  severe  (cold  or  wind); 
bitter,  acrimonious  (keen  satire).  —Keenly, 
ken'li,  adv.  In  a  keen  manner.— Keen- 
ness, ken'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  keen;  acuteness;  eagerness. 
Keen,  ken,  v.i.  [Ir.  caoinim.]  To  lament 
in  a  wailing  tone. 

Keep,  kep,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  kept.    [A.Sax. 
cepan,  to  keep,  observe,  regard;  Fris.  kijpen, 
to  look.]    To  hold;  to  retain  in  one's  power 
or  possession;  not  to  lose  or  part  with;  to 
have   in  custody  for  security  or  preserva- 
tion; to  preserve;  to  protect;  to  guard;  to 
restrain;  to  detain  or  delay;  to  tend  or  have 
the  care  of;   to  maintain,  as  an  establish- 
ment, institution,  &c. ;  to  manage;  to  hold 
in  any  state;  to  continue  or  maintain,  as  a 
state,  course,  or  action  (to  keep  silence;  to 
keep  the  same  pace;  to  keep  step);  to  remain 
confined  to;   not  to  quit  (the  house,  one's 
bed;  to  observe  in  practice;  not  to  neglect 
or  violate;  to  fulfil;  to  observe  or  solemnize; 
to  board,  maintain,  supply  with  necessaries 
of  life;  to  have  in  the  house;  to  entertain 
(to  keep  lodgers,   company);  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  selling;   to  have  a  supply  of  for 
sale. — To  keep  back,  to  reserve;  to  withhold; 
not  to  disclose  or  communicate;  to  restrain; 
to  prevent  from  advancing;  not  to  deliver. 
—  To  keep  down,  to  prevent  from  rising;  to 
hold  in  subjection;    to  restrain. — To  keep 
house,  to  maintain  a  separate  residence  for 
one's  self,  or  for  one's  self  and  family;  to 
remain  in  the  house;  to  be  confined  to  the 
house.— To  keep  in,  to  prevent  from  escape; 
to  hold  in  confinement;  not  to  tell  or  dis- 
close; to  restrain;  to  curb,  as  a  horse. — To 
keep  off.  to  hinder  from  approach  or  attack. 
— To  keep  on  foot,  to  maintain,  as  a  standing 
army. — To  keep  one's  self  to  one's  self,  to 
shun  society;  to  keep  one's  own  counsel;  to 
keep  aloof  from   others.— To  keep  out,  to 
hinder  from  entering  or  taking  possession. — 
To  keep  under,  to  hold  in  subjection.  —  To 
keep  up,  to  maintain;  to  prevent  from  falling 
or  diminution;  to  continue;  to  hiuder  from 
ceasing. — v.i.  To  remain  in  any  position  or 
state ;  to  continue ;  to  abide ;  to  stay ;  not 
to  be  impaired;  to  continue  fresh  or  whole- 
some; not  to  become  spoiled. — To  keep  at  it, 
to  continue  hard  at  work.     (Colloq.)—To 
keep  from,  to  abstain  from;  to  refrain  from. 
— To  keep  on,  to  proceed;  to  continue  to 
advance. — To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to; 
not  to  neglect  or  deviate  from. — To  keep  up, 
to  retain  one's  spirits;  to  be  yet  active  or 
not  to  be  confined  to  one's  bed. — n.  Guard, 
care,  or  heed;  the  state  of  being  kept;  the 
means  by  which  one  is  kept;  subsistence; 
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provisions;  the  stronghold  of  an  ancient 
castle,  a  donjon.  Keeper,  kep'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  keeps;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  prison  and  the  custody  of  prisoners; 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  patients  in  a 
lunatic,  asylum;  one  who  has  the  care,  cus- 
tody, or  superintendence  of  anything;  some- 
thing that  keeps  or  holds  safe;  a  ring  which 
keeps  another  on  the  finger.— Keeper  I  ess, 
keper-les,  a.  Not  having  a  keeper.—  Keep- 
crsllip,  kep'er-ship,  re.  The  office  of  a 
keeper.— Keeping,  kep'ing,  n.  A  holding; 
custody; guard;  maintenance; support;  food; 
just  proportion;  conformity;  consistency; 
harmony. — To  be  in  keeping  with,  to  accord 
or  harmonize  with;  to  be  consistent  with.— 
Keepsake,  kep'sak,  n.  Anything  kept  or 
given  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver; 
a  token  of  friendship. 

Keeve,  kev,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyf,  a  tub,  from  L. 
cupa,  a  tub,  a  cask.  Cup.  J  A  large  vessel 
to  ferment  liquors  in;  a  mashing-tub. 
Keg,  keg,  n.  [Formerly  kag;  Icel.  kaggi, 
Sw.  kagge,  a  keg.  Kedge.]  A  small  cask 
or  barrel. 

li. ell  11 1,  ke-hul',  n.  [At.  kuhaul,  antimony.] 
A  mixture  of  antimony  and  frankincense, 
used  by  the  Arab  women  to  darken  their 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 
Keitloa,  klt-lo'a,  n.     [Native  name.]    A 
species  of  rhinoceros  found  in  South  Africa. 
Kelp,   kelp,  n.      [Origin  unknown.]     The 
alkaline    substance   yielded    by    sea-weeds 
when  burned,  containing  soda  and  iodine. 
Kelpie,  Kelpy,  kel'pi,  re.    [Perhaps  con- 
nected with  yelp,  from  his  bellowing.]    In 
Scotland,  a  malignant  spirit  of  the  waters, 
generally  seen  in  the  form  of  a  horse. 
Kelson,  kel'son,  n.    Same  as  Keelson. 
Kelt,  Keltie,  kelt,  kel'tik.  Celt,  Celtic. 
Kelt,  kelt,  n.    [Comp.  Gael,  caillte,  lost, 
ruined.]      The   name    in   Scotland   for   a 
salmon  in  its  spent  state  after  spawning;  a 
foul  fish. 

Kelter,  kel'ter,  n.  [Comp.  kilt,  to  tuck  up 
the  clothes.]  Regular  or  proper  state. 
(Colloq.) 

Ken,  ken,  v.t.  —  kenned,  kenning.  [Icel. 
kenna,  D.  and  G.  kennen,  A.Sax.  cunnan, 
to  ken,  to  know;  allied  are  can,  cunning, 
know.  Know.]  To  know;  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of;  to  see  at  a  distance;  to  descry;  to 
recognize.  (Now  only  provincial  and  poeti- 
cal.)— n.  Cognizance;  reach  of  sight  or 
knowledge. 

Kennel,  ken'el,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.,  from  ken, 
Fr.  chien,  a  dog,  from  L.  canis,  a  dog  (cog. 
with  E.  hound).]  A  house  or  cot  for  dogs; 
a  pack  of  hounds;  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other 
beast;  a  haunt.— v.i. — kennelled,  kennelling. 
To  lodge;  to  lie;  to  dwell,  as  a  dog  or  a  fox. 
— v.t.  To  keep  or  confine  in  a  kennel. 
Kennel,  ken'el,  n.  [A  form  of  channel, 
canal.]  The  water-course  of  a  street;  a 
gutter. 

Kenosis,  ken'6-sis,  n.  [Gr.  kenosis,  empty- 
ing.] The  renunciation  for  a  time  of  the 
divine  nature  by  Christ  during  the  incar- 
nation. 

Kentish,  ken'tish,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  county  of  Kent.  —  Kentish  fire,  rap- 
turous applause,  a  term   originally  given 
to  the  cheering  common  at  the  Protestant 
meetings  held  in  Kent  in  1828  and  1829, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the   passing 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.—  Kentish  rag, 
geol.   a  dark -coloured,   tough,   highly  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  belonging  to  the  lower 
greensand,  occurring  in  Kent. 
Kentledge,  kent'lej,  re.  [Perhaps  for  cant- 
lage,  from  cantle,  a  piece.]    Pigs  of  iron  for 
ballast  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  ship. 
Keplerian,  kep-le'ri-an,  a.    [Johann  Kep- 
ler, 1571-1630.]    Pertaining  to  Kepler;  pro- 
pounded by  Kepler.—  Keplerian  or  Kepler's 
laws,  the  laws  of  the  courses  of  the  planets 
established  by  Kepler. 
Kept,  kept,  pret.  &  pp.  of  keep. 
Keramic,  ke-ram'ik,  a.    Ceramic. 

Kerargyrite,  Kerate,  ke-rar'ji-rit,  ker'- 
at,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  horn,  and  argyros,  silver.] 
Chloride  of  silver;  horn  silver,  so  named 
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from  its  cutting  like  horn.  lierntode, 
Keralose,  kera-tod,  ker'a-tos.  n.  |Or. 
keras,  keratos.]  The  horny  substance  of 
which  the  skeleton  of  many  sponges  is  coin- 
posed. 

Keratin,  ker'a-tin,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  keratos, 
horn.)  The  complex  compound  of  which 
horny  substances  (e.g.  hair  and  nails)  are 
mainly  composed. 

Keratitis,  ker-a-tl'tis,  n.  Pathol,  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  alluding 
to  the  horny  cornea. 

Kcrh-rool,  Kerb-stone.  Curb -roof; 
curb-stone.    Under  Curb. 

Kerchief,  ker'chef,  re.  [O.E.  coverchief, 
O.Fr.  couvrechief,  couvrechef—Fr.  couvrir, 
to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.  Covkb, 
Chief.]  A  cloth  to  dress  or  cover  the  head; 
hence,   any  loose    cloth    used    in    dress.— 

Kerchiefed,  Kerchieft,  ker'cheft,  a. 

Dressed  or  covered  with  a  kerchief. 

Kerf,  kerf,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyrf,  a  cutting  off, 
from  ceorfan,  cearfan,  to  cut,  to  carve. 
Carve.]  The  cut  or  way  made  through 
wood  by  a  saw  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

Kermes,  ker'mez,  n.  [Ar.  and  Per.  kermes, 
kirmis,  from  Skr.  krimi,  a  worm;  crimson, 
carmine,  are  derivatives.]  A  scarlet  dye- 
stuff  consisting  of  the  dried  bodies  of  the 
females  of  certain  insects  found  on  various 
species  of  oak  round  the  Mediterranean. — 
Kernies-mlneral,  n.  A  substance  con- 
taining antimony,  used  in  medicine. 

Kern,  Kerne,  kern,  n.  [O.Gael,  and  Ir. 
cearn,  a  man.]  A  light-armed  foot-soldier 
of  ancient  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland :  opposed  to  gallowglass. 

Kern,  kern,  n.  [Probably  from  L.  crena, 
notch.]  Printing,  that  part  of  a  type  which 
hangs  over  the  body  or  shank. 

Kernel,  ker'nel,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyrnel,  a  little 
corn,  a  kernel,  dim.  of  corn,  a  grain.  Corn, 
Grain.]  The  edible  substance  contained 
in  the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit; 
anything  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  in- 
tegument; a  grain  of  corn;  the  seed  of 
pulpy  fruit;  a  small  mass  around  which 
other  matter  is  concreted;  a  nucleus;  fig. 
the  main  or  essential  point,  as  opposed  tc 
matters  of  less  import;  the  core;  the  gist  — 
v.i.  To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels,  as  the 
seeds  of  plauts.— Kernelled,  ker'neld,  a. 
Having  a  kernel.— Kernelly,  ker'nel-i,  a. 
Full  of  kernels;  resembling  kernels. 
Kerollte,  ker'o-llt,  re.  [Gr.  keros,  wax,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  of  a  white  or 
green  colour,  greasy  feel,  and  vitreous  or 
resinous  lustre,  found  in  Silesia. 
Kerosene,  ker'o-sen,  re.  [Gr.  keros,  wax.] 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon  distilled  from  coals, 
bitumen,  petroleum,  &c,  extensively  used 
in  America  as  a  lamp-oil. 
Kersey,  ker'zi,  re.  [Said  to  be  from  Kersey, 
in  Suffolk.]  A  species  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  usually  ribbed,  made  from  long  wool, 
—a.  Consisting  of  kersey;  hence,  home- 
spun; homely. 

Kerseymere,  ker'zi-mer,  re.  [Cassi- 
mere.[  A  thin  twilled  stuff  woven  from 
the  finest  wools,  used  for  men's  garments ; 
cassimere. 

Keslop,  keslop,  n.  [A.Sax.  cise-lib,  cyse- 
lib,  rennet— cese,  cyse,  cheese,  and  lib,  a 
drug;  Goth,  lubi,  a  drug.]  The  stomach  of 
a  calf  prepared  for  rennet. 
Kestrel,  kes'trel,  re.  [Fr.  quercerelle,  cres- 
serelle,  kestrel;  L.  querquedula,  a  teal.]  A 
common  British  species  of  falcon,  13  tc  15 
inches  in  length,  regarded  as  a  mean  or 
base  kind  of  hawk,  and  hence  the  word  was 
often  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet. 
Ketch,  kech,  re.  [Comp.  D.  and  G.  kits, 
G.  kitz;  origin  unknown.]  A  strongly-built 
vessel,  usually  two-masted,  and  from  100 
to  250  tons  burden,  formerly  much  used  as 
bomb-vessels. 

Ketchup,  kech'up,  re.  [From  kitjap,  a 
kind  of  East  Indian  pickles.]  A  kind  of 
sauce  for  meat  and  fish,  generally  made 
from  mushrooms,  but  sometimes  from  un- 
ripe walnuts,  tomatoes,  &c. 
Kettle,  ketl,  re.     [A.Sax.  cetel  =  D.  ketel, 
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I.vi   kftm,  sw.  k(tt,i.  Goth.  katiU  (J.  fee* 
trl.  kettle;  from  L  oatilltu,  dim  ofootfatu, 

p  bowl.  :»  VCftSi  1  1 1  >  1  .•■'.> U  1 1 1 »_;  food  I  A 
1  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions,  used  fur  beating 
ami  boiling  water  or  other  liquor.  Kettle* 
drum.  11  A  drum  consisting  of  a  copper 
I,  usually  hemispherical,  covered  with 
parchment;  a  tea-party  held  In  the  after- 
noon before  dinner  (fashionable  slang).— 
K.«- 1 f  I <--<! rii in IH4-I-.  a  One  who  beats 
the  kettle-drum.  Kettle-holder.".  A 
little  mat  or  tin-  like  for  holding  the  handle 
of  a  kettle  when  hot. 

Keuper.  koi'per,  n.  Grot,  the  German 
name  for  the  highest  member  of  the  trias 
or  upper  new  red  sandstone  formation. 
KeTel,  kev'el.  n.  [Dan.  kievle,  a  peg,  a 
rolling-pin  I  Natit.  a  piece  of  timber  serving 
to  be!  iy  great  ropes  to.  Kevel-head,  n. 
Ann!  the  end  of  one  of  the  top  timbers 
need  as  a  kevel. 

Kex.  keks,  n.  Same  as  Kecksy. 
key,  ke,  n.  [A. Sax.  car<i,  caege,  Fris.  kai, 
kn,  a  key;  affinities  doubtful.]  An  in- 
urnment for  shutting  or  opening  a  lock; 
that  whereby  any  mystery  is  disclosed  or 
anything  difficult  explained;  a  guide;  a 
solution;  an  explanation;  an  instrument 
by  which  something  is  screwed  or  turned; 
something  that  fastens,  keeps  tight,  pre- 
vents movement,  or  the  like;  a  binding  or 
OOnnecting  piece;  a  movable  piece  in  a 
musical  instrument,  struck  or  pressed  by 
the  ringers  in  playing  to  produce  the  notes; 
the  key-note.  —  v.t.  To  furnish  or  fasten 
with  a  key:  to  fasten  or  secure  firmly. — 
Key* hoard,  re.  The  series  of  levers  in  a 
keyed  musical  instrument,  as  a  pianoforte, 
organ,  or  harmonium,  upon  which  the 
fingers  press.— Keyed,  ked,  a.  Furnished 
with  keys.— Key-hole,  n.  A  bole  in  a 
door  or  lock  for  receiving  a  key— Key- 
note, n.  Mus.  the  first  note  of  any  scale; 
the  fundamental  note  or  tone  of  the  scale 
in  which  a  piece  is  composed.—  Power  of 
the  Keys,  the  power  of  excommunicating 
or  absolving  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  based  on  Mat.  xvi.  19.—  House  of 
Keys,  the  Manx  legislature.— Keystone, 
ke'stSn,  n.  The  stone  at  the  apex  of  an 
arch  which,  when  put  in,  keys  or  locks  the 
whole. 

Key,  ke,  re.    A  quay. 
Key,  ke,  n.    Oay. 

Khaki,  ka-ke,  n.  [Hind.,  from  khak,  dust.] 
A  light-brown  thin  material  used  for  uni- 
forms in  India  and  elsewhere. 

Khali  AT.  ka'lif  n.    Calif. 

Khamsin,  kam'sin,  n.    Kamsin. 

Khan,  kan,  n.  [Tartar  and  Turk,  khan.] 
In  Asia,  a  governor;  a  king;  a  prince;  a 
chief.  —  Khanate,  kan'at,  n.  The  do- 
minion or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

Khan,  kan,  n.  [Per.  khan,  a  house,  a  tent.] 
An  eastern  inn;  a  caravansary. 

Khedive,  ke-dev',  re.  A  Turkish  title  for- 
merly applied  to  the  Pasha  or  governor  of 
Egypt,  implying  a  rank  or  authority  superior 
to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to  an 
independent  sovereign. 

thltmiitgar,  kit-mut'gar,  n.  [Hind. 
khidmat-gdr —  khidmat,  service,  duty,  and 
g&r,  a  doer.]  Iu  India,  a  waiter  at  table; 
an  under  butler. 

Kholsnn,  kol'sun,  n.  [Hind.]  The  native 
dog  of  India;  the  dhole. 

thus,  kus,  n.    An  East  India  species  of 

grass  which  has  a  sweet-smelling  root. — 

Khiis-khns,  kusTms,  n.  A  fragrant  attar 

obtained  from  khus. 

Kiaoooca-wood,  ki-a-bo'ka,  n.     Am- 

boyna-wood. 

ilhble,  kibl,  n.    [Armor.  kibelJ]    Mining, 

a  large  bucket,  generally  of  iron,  in  which 

the  ore,  &c,  are  brought  to  the  surface. 

ilbe,  kib,  n.  [W.  cibwst — cib,  cup,  and 
gwst,  moist,  fluid.]    A  chilblain. 

ilblah,  kibla,  re.    Keblah. 

Kick,  kik,  v.t.    [W.  ciciaw,  to  kick,  cic,  the 

foot.]    To  strike  with  the  foot;  to  strike 


in  rtooUing,  »H  11  gun  To  kick  i/,,  beam, 
to  tly  up  mid  iti  Ike  the  )» *m,  m  I  bi 
lighter  scale  of  ■  balanoe  outweighed  by 
the  heaviei      ro  kick  up  ■'  row  or  <<  dust, 

to  create  11  diMuihance       [OollOQ.  I      0  '     To 

strike  with  the  fool  oi  feet;  to  be  In  the 
habit  of  to  Btrikiog;    to  manifest 

nance  tO  1  ■  -1  1  ;n nt  ;  to  be  ivcalcit  rant  .  tO 
recoil,  as  a  musket  or  other  firearm  n 
A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feel;  1  striking  or 

thrust  of  the  foot;  the  recoil  of  >  in'  u m 
Kleker,   kik'er,   a,     One  thai    kicks.— 
Klekii|>,  kik'up,  ?i.  A  disturbance;  a  row. 

Klekshaw.  kik'shji.  11.  (Originally  /.■/,■/.- 
thaw,  as  a  singular  noun,  troin  l-'r.  i/ifl- 
t/iif  MOM,  something,  j  Something  lam  as 
tical  or  uncommon;  a  light,  unsubstantial 
dish. 

Kid,  kid,  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  kid,  Icel.  kith, 
G.  kitz,  kitze,  a  kid;  akin  dnt,  child  |  A 
young  goat;  leather  made  from  the  skin 
of  a  kid,  or  in  imitation  of  it.— v.t.  or  i. 
kidded,  kidding.  To  bring  forth  a  young 
goat. 

Kid,  kid,  n.  [A  form  of  kit.]  A  small 
wooden  tub  or  vessel. 

Kidderminster,  kid'er-min-ster,  n.  A 
carpeting,  so  named  from  the  town  where 
formerly  it  was  principally  manufactured. 

Kiddle,  kidl,  n.    [Armor,  kidel,  a  net  at 

the  mouth  of  a  stream.]  A  kind  of  weir 
formed  of  basket-work  for  catching  fish  in 
a  stream. 

Kidnap,  kid'nap,  v.t.— kidnapped,  kidnap- 
ping. [Slang  E.  kid,  a  child,  and  nap  for 
nab,  to  steal  ]  To  forcibly  abduct  or  steal 
a  human  being;  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry 
away  Kidnapper,  kid'nap-er,  n.  One 
who  kidnaps. 

Kidney,  kid'ni,  n.  [O.E.  kidnere  =  Sc.  kite, 
A. Sax.  cwith,  Icel.  kvithr,  Sw.  qued,  the 
belly;  and  Sc.  neer,  Icel.  nyra,  G.  niere,  a 
kidney.]  Either  of  the  two  oblong,  flat- 
tened, bean-shaped  glands  which  secrete 
the  urine,  situated  in  the  belly  on  either 
side  of  the  backbone;  sometimes  collo- 
quially used  for  constitution,  sort,  kind, 
character,  or  temper  (a  man  of  that  kid- 
ney).— Kldliey-hean,  re.  A  well-known 
culinary  vegetable,  of  which  there  are  two 
principal  varieties  in  our  gardens;  the 
French  or  haricot  bean.— Kidney-pota- 
to,  n.  A  variety  of  potato  resembling  a 
kidney  in  shape. 

Kilderkin,  kil'der-kin,  n.  [O.D.  kinde- 
ken,  kinneken.]  A  small  barrel;  an  old 
liquid  measure  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  a  hogshead. 

Kill,  kil,  v.t.  [O.E.  kylle,  kulle,  culle,  to 
strike,  Sc.  cole,  to  cut  short  or  lop;  N. 
kylla,  to  lop;  comp.  Icel.  kolla,  to  harm, 
kollr,  the  head.]  To  deprive  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
means;  to  render  inanimate;  to  put  to 
death;  to  slay;  to  deprive  of  active  quali- 
ties ;  to  deaden  (pain) ;  to  overpower.  — 
Killer,  kil'er,  n.  One  who  kills.— Kill- 
ing, kil'ing,  p.  and  a.  Depriving  of  life; 
overpowering;  irresistible;  irresistibly  fasci- 
nating; dangerous;  too  fast  to  last  (a  kill- 
ing  pace).— Killingly,  kil'ing-li,  adv.  In 
a  killing  manner. 

Killadar,  kil'a-dar,  n.  [Hind,  kaladdr— 
kala,  a  fort,  and  -ddr,  a  holder.]  In  India, 
the  commandant  or  governor  of  a  fort. 

Klllas,  kil'as,  n.  The  argillaceous  schist 
in  which  many  of  the  metalliferous  veins 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  occur. 

Kiln,  kil,  n.  [A.Sax.  cylene,  cyln,  perhaps 
from  L.  culina,  a  kitchen  (whence  culi- 
nary).] A  fabric  of  brick  or  stone  which 
may  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing, burning,  or  drying  anything  placed  in 
it;  a  kind  of  large  stove  in  which  some- 
thing is  dried  or  baked.— Kiln-dry,  v.t. 
To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

Kilodyne,  kil'o-din,  n.  [Gr.  chilioi,  a  thou- 
sand, and  E.  dyne.]    A  thousand  dynes. 

Kilogram,  Kilogramme,  kil'o-gram,  n. 
[Fr.  kilogramme,  from  Gr.  chilioi,  a  thou- 
sand, and  Fr.  gramme.]  A  French  measure 
of  weight,  being  1000  grammes,  or  2  2  lbs. 
avoirdupois.— Kl  logramme-metre,  n. 


'••Hal  lonal  unit   -  nding 

i"  the  fool  pound  in  the  Brltiib  system 
kilolitre    k,l  o  ie  tr,  n      \   1  n  m  h  m<  a 
■ure,  1000  gallons     kilo- 

metre,  kil  0  md  tr,  n     A  Pr<  m  h  m< 
1000  u  .  [ghtha 

oi   ..   mile.  01    1  1 

kilomitrt  li  equal  to  347  11  1  n        kilo- 
Mali,    kilo  wot,    v.     An    ell  etrlo    unit    of 

power,  equivalent  to  lnno  watte,  or  1 
b  1     power. 

Kilt,  kilt,  n.  [A  Seaii'linavian  word;  OOmp. 
[1  ■  l  /■  1" a'  .  a  ■  i.nt,  kjaUa,  a  p,  raon'a  laj>; 
Dan.  kill!,  to  tuok  up  or  kilt.  |  A  kind  of 
short  pet  I  [coal    worn   by  men  as  an   1 

of  dress  in  lieu  of  trouMri  :   regarded  as 
peculiarly  the  national  dress  oi  the  1 

landers  of   Scotland  .     t  he    {filibeg       I 
tuck   Up  like  a   kill,  for  grt  in  of 

movement.— Kilted,  kilt'ed,  a.     Wearing 
a  kilt. 

Kim-eoal,  n.     A  kind  of  bituminous  slate 
or  shale  forming  part  of  the  Kimm* 
rim/    of    geologists,    which    is    a    blue    and 
grayish -yellow    clay   of    the    upper    oolite 
formation. 

Kin,  kin,  n.  [A.Sax.  cynn,  cyn,  Icel.  kyn, 
Goth.  I.  a ui.  O.H.O.  chuiltli,  kin,  kind,  family, 
race;  akin  are  kind,  n.  and  a.,  king;  D.  and 
G.  kind,  a  child ;  L.  gtnus,  Gr.  genot,  race, 
offspring.  Gbnub.]  Relationship:  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity;  connection  by  blood; 
relatives  collectively;  kindred:  used  in  this 
sense  with  a  verb  in  the  plural. —a.  Of  the 
same  nature  or  kind;  kindred;  congenial. — 
Kill  less,  kin'les,  a.  Destitute  of  kin  or 
kindred.- Kinsfolk,  kinz'fok,  n.  pi.  Re- 
lations; kindred.— Kinship,  kin'ship,  n. 
Relationship;  consanguinity.— Kinsman, 
kin/.'man,  n.  A  man  of  the  same  race  or 
family;  one  related  by  blood.  —  Kin swo- 
man,  kinz'wum-an,  n.    A  female  relation. 

Kincoh,  kin'kob,  n.  [Indian  word.]  A 
silken  fabric  made  in  India,  enriched  with 
gold  or  silver  thread. 

Kind,  kind,  a.  [A.Sax.  cynd,  (ge)cyvd,  na- 
ture, kind,  race,  generation,  from  same 
root  as  cyn,  offspring.  Kin.1  Race;  genus; 
generic  class;  sort;  variety;  nature;  style; 
manner;  character.  —  In  kind,  with  pro- 
duce or  commodities,  as  opposed  to  in 
money  (to  pay  one  in  kind). 

Kind,  kind,  a.  [A.Sax.  cynde,  gecynde, 
natural,  harmonious;  closely  akin  to  kind, 
n.  Kin.]  Disposed  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  to  make  them  happy;  having  tender- 
ness or  goodness  of  nature;  benevolent; 
benignant;  friendly;  proceeding  from  or 
dictated  by  tenderness  or  goodness  of  heart. 
—Kind-hearted,  a.  Having  much  kind- 
ness of  nature:  characterized  by  kindness 
of  heart.— Kind-heartedness,  n.  Kind- 
ness of  heart—  kindliness,  kind'li-nes, 
a.  The  quality  of  being  kindly.— Kindly, 
klnd'li,  adv.  In  a  kind  manner  —a.  Of  a 
kind  disposition  or  character:  sympathetic; 
congenial;  benevolent;  favourable;  refresh- 
ing {kindly  showers).— Kindness,  klnd'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  kind; 
good-will;  benevolence;  a  kind  act;  an  act 
of  good-will.— Kind  spoken,  a.  Spoken 
in  a  kind  way;  characterized  by  speaking 
kindly. 

Kindergarten,  kin'der-gar-tn,  n.  [G.; 
lit.  children's  garden.  Child.  Garden.] 
A  kind  of  infants'  school,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  nursery  and  the  primary  school, 
in  which  systematically  arranged  amuse- 
ments are  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction. 

Kinderkln,  kin'der-kin,  n.   Kilderkin. 

Kindle,  kin'dl,  v.t. — kindled,  kindling. 
[Allied  to  or  derived  from  Icel.  kyn  da,  to 
kindle,  kyndill,  a  torch  or  candle;  perhaps 
from  L.  candela,  E.  candle.]  To  set  on  fire; 
to  cause  to  burn  with  flame;  to  light;  to 
inflame,  as  the  passions;  to  rouse;  to  pro- 
voke; to  excite  to  action—  v.i.  To  take 
fire;  to  grow  warm  or  animated;  to  be 
roused  or  exasperated. — Kindler.  kind'- 
ler,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  kindles. — 
Kindling,  kind'ling,  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  kindles:  materials  for  lighting  a  fire. 
— Kindling-eoal,  n.  An  ignited  piece 
of  coal  used  to  light  a  fire. 


ch,  cftahx     ch.  Sc.  loch;     g,  po;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Kindred,  kind'red,  n.  [O.E.  kinnilr, 
kindred,  from  kin,  and  terra,  -red.  as  in 
hatred  (which  see):  the  d  is  inserted,  as  in 
gender,  thmuler.  KiN.l  Relationship  by 
birth  or  marriage;  consanguinity;  kin;  in 
plural  sense,  relatives  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, more  properly  the  former;  relations 
or  relatives.— a.  Related;  congenial;  allied 

KlliC,  kin,  old  pi.  of  con: 

Kinematics,  kT-ne-mat'iks,  n.  [Gr.  ki- 
iii'mii,  movement,  from  kineo,  to  move. J 
Thai  branch  of  the  science  of  nieehanies 
whioh  treats  of  motion,  without  reference 
to  the  forces  producing  it  Kinematic, 
Kinciiiuticnl,  kl-ne-mat'ik,  kl-ne-mat'i- 
kal,  <(.  Of  or  belonging  to  kinematics.— 
Kinematic  viscosity,  the  relation  of  absolute 
viscosity  to  density;  air  being  fourteen 
times  as  kinematically  viscous  as  water. — 
Kinetic,  kl-net'ik,  a.  Causing  motion; 
motory:  applied  to  force  actually  exerted.— 
Kitutic  energy,  energy  of  motion,  equal  (in 
absolute  measure)  to  t  w«8,  where  m  repre- 
sents the  mass  and  v  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body;  in  gravitational  measure  it 
is  mv-l'l  9.— Kinetics,  kl-net'iks,  n.  That 
branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics  which 
treats  of  forces  causing  or  changing  motion 
iu  bodies.  Dynamics.  —  Kincmato- 
grapll,  ki-ne-mat'o-graf  (popularly,  sin-e- 
mat'o-graf),  n.  A  method  of  casting  upon 
a  screen  a  series  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs, producing  the  effect  of  motion. 

Kincsodic,  ki-ne-sod'ik,  a.  [Gr.  kinesis, 
motion,  hodos,  way.]  Transmitting  motor 
impulses:  said  of  nerves. 

King,  king,  7i.  [A.Sax.  cyning,  from  cyn, 
kin,  race,  and  term,  -ing,  one  of,  descen- 
dant (as  in  atheling);  D.  honing,  lcel.  kon- 
ungr,  Dan.  konge,  G.  konig,  king.  Kin.] 
The  sovereign  of  a  nation;  a  man  invested 
with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation, 
tribe,  or  country;  a  monarch;  a  prince;  a 
ruler;  a  playing-card  having  the  picture 
of  a  king;  the  chief  piece  in  the  game  of 
chess;  a  crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts;  pi.  the  title  of  two  books  in  the 
Old  Testament,  relating  particularly  to 
the  Jewish  kings.—  King's  Bench.  Under 
Bench. — King's  Counsel.  Under  Counsel. 
—King's  evidence.  Under  Evidence. — 
King-at-arins,   n.     The   name  of   the 

(  chief  heralds  in  Britain,  whose  business  it 
is  to  direct  the  other  heralds,  and  who  have 
the  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  coats  of  arms. 
— King-crab,  n.  A  kind  of  crustacean 
with  a  carapace  of  horse-shoe  shape,  and  a 
long  tail-spine.— Kingcraft,  king'kraft,  n. 
The  art  of  governing;  royal  polity  or  policy. 
— Kingdom,  king'dum,  n.  The  power  or 
authority  of  a  king  (Shak.);  the  territory 
or  country  subject  to  a  king;  the  dominion 
of  a  king  or  monarch;  domain  or  realm  in 
a  general  sense;  nat.  hist,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  divisions  into  which  natural  ob- 
jects are  classified  (the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms).  —  Kingfisher, 
king'fish-er,  n.  The  general  name  of  a 
family  of  birds,  the  only  British  species  of 
which,  a  small  but  most  beautiful  bird, 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and  dives  for 
fish.— Kinghood,  king'hud,  n.  State  of 
being  a  king.  —  Kingless,  king'les,  a. 
Having  no  king. —Kinglet,  king'let,  n. 
A  little  king;  a  weak  or  insignificant  king; 
a  minute  European  bird.— Kinglihood, 
king'li-hud,  n.  The  condition  of  being 
kingly.— Klliglike,  king'lik,  a.  Like  a 
king.— Kingliness,  king'li-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  kingly.  —  Kingly,  king'li,  a. 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  to 
kings;  royal;  monarchical;  becoming  a 
king;  august;  splendid.  .'.  Syn.  under 
Royal.— adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty;  as 
becoming  a  king.  —  King-post,  King- 
piece,  n.  The  middle  post  standing  at 
the  apex  of  a  pair  of  rafters,  and  having 
its  lower  end  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
tie-beam.— King's-evil,  n.  A  disease  of 
the  scrofulous  kind,  formerly  believed  cur- 
able by  the  touch  of  a  king.—  Kingship, 
king'ship,  n.  Royalty;  the  state,  office,  or 
dignity  of  a  king.—  King'S-yellow,  n. 
A  pigment  formed  by  mixing  orpimeut  and 
arsenious  acid.— King-truss,  n.  A  truss 
for  a  roof  framed  with  a  king-post.— King- 
vulture,  n.     An   American   species   of 


vulturo,  so  called  beoauie  Other  vultures 
are  said  to  stand  quietly  by  until  it  lias 
finished  its  repast.-  King-wood,  n.  A 
Brazilian  wood  beautifully  streaked  with 
violet  tints,  and  used  in  cabinet-work.— 
King-worship,  n.  Excessive  or  extra- 
vagant loyalty  to  the  monarch. 

Kink,  kiugk,  n.    [D.,  G ,  and  Sw.  kink,  a 

twist  or  coil  in  a  cable.]  A  twist  in  a  rope 
or    thread    such    as    prevents    it    running 

freely;  an  unreasonable  and  obstinate  no- 
tion; a  crotchet.— v.i.  To  get  into  a  kink; 
to  twist  or  run  into  knots. 

Kinhnjoii,  king'ka-jo,  n.    A  plantigrade 

carnivorous  mammal  of  South  America. 
resembling  the  lemurs  in  structure  and 
aspect,  but  allied  to  the  bear. 
Kino,  ki'no,  n.  [An  East  Indian  word.] 
An  astringent  extract  resembling  catechu, 
obtained  from  various  tropical  trees. 

Kinsfolk,  Kinship,  Kinsman,  Kins- 
woman.   Under  Kin. 

Kiosk,  ki-osk',  n.  A  Turkish  word  signi- 
fying a  kind  of  open  pavilion  or  summer 
house. 

Kip,  kip,  n.  A  tanner's  name  for  the  hide 
of  a  young  beast.— Kip-leather,  KJp- 
skllt,  n.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  young  cattle,  intermediate  between  calf- 
skin and  cowhide. 

Kipper,  kip'er,  n.  [D.  kippen,  to  hatch,  to 
exclude  ova.]  A  salmon  at  or  directly  after 
the  spawning  season,  when  it  is  unfit  to  be 
eaten  fresh;  a  fish,  as  a  salmon  or  herring, 
split  open,  salted,  and  dried  or  smoked: 
so  called  because  at  the  spawning  season 
salmon  were  cured  in  this  way  to  make 
them  eatable.  —  v.t.  To  cure  (salmon)  by 
splitting  open,  salting,  and  drying. 

Kirk,  kirk,  n.  [The  old  form  of  church; 
A.Sax.  cyrc.  Church.]  A  church:  still  in 
common  use  in  Scotland.—  Kirk-session, 
n.  The  lowest  court  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Kirsch-wasser,  kersh'vas-ser,  n.  [G., 
from  kirsche,  cherry,  and  wasser,  water.] 
An  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  small  black  cherry. 

Kirtle,  ker'tl,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyrtel,  lcel.  kyr- 
till,  Dan.  kjortel;  akin  to  short.]  A  kind 
of  short  gown;  a  petticoat. — v.t.  To  tuck 
up  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle 
to.— Kirtled,  ker'tld,  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle- 

Kish,  kish,  n.  [Gr.  kies,  kiss,  gravel,  py- 
rites.] A  substance  resembling  plumbago 
found  in  some  iron-smelting  furnaces. 

Kismet,  kis'met,  n.  [Per.  kusmut.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan expression  for  fate  or  destiny. 

Kiss,  kis,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  cyssan,  from  coss,  a 
kiss;  lcel.  and  Sw.  kyssa,  Dan.  kysse,  G. 
kiissen,  to  kiss;  the  corresponding  nouns 
being  lcel.  koss,  Dan,  kys,  G.  toiss;  from 
same  root  as  L.  gusto,  to  taste,  also  as 
choose.]  To  touch  with  the  lips  in  saluta- 
tion or  as  a  mark  of  affection ;  to  caress  by 
joining  lips;  to  touch  gently,  as  if  with 
fondness. — v.i.  To  join  lips  in  love  or  re- 
spect; to  meet  or  come  in  contact  (as 
curved  lines,  &c). — n.  A  salute  given  with 
the  lips;  a  kind  of  confection.— Kisser, 
kis'er,  n.  One  that  kisses.  —  Klssing- 
coniht,  n.  A  perfumed  sugar-plum  to 
sweeten  the  breath.  (Shak.)  —  Kissing- 
cmst,  n.  A  portion  of  the  crust  of  a  loaf 
that  touches  another. 

Kist,  kist,  n.  A  place  of  interment  of  a 
prehistoric  period;  a  cist. 

Kit,  kit,  n.  [D.  kit,  a  large  bottle;  O.D. 
kitte,  a  beaker,  decanter.]  A  large  bottle; 
a  kind  of  wooden  tub  for  holding  fish,  but- 
ter, &c;  that  which  contains  necessaries 
or  tools,  and  hence  the  necessaries  and 
tools  themselves;  a  sailor's  chest  and  con- 
tents; an  outfit. 

Kit,  kit,  n.  [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 
of  guitar,  gittern,  cittern.]  A  diminutive 
fiddle,  used  generally  by  dancing-masters. 

Kit-cat,  kit'kat  a.  and  n.  [From  the  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club 
in  London,  to  which  Addison  and  Steele 
belonged,  painted  in  this  size  by  Sir  G. 
Kneller;   the  club  itself  being  so  called 


from  Christopher  Cat,  a  pastrycook,  in 
whose  house  it  met.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  three-quarter  length  portrait  on  a  canvas 
3G  inches  in  length  by  28  or  2i»  inches  m 
width;  or  to  any  portrait  about  half-length 
in  wliich  the  hands  arc  shown. 

Kitchen,  kich 'en,  11.  [A.Sax  cycene,  from 
L.  coquina,  kitchen,  from  coquo,  to  cook. 
COOK.  |  The  room  of  a  house  approp)  > 
to  cookery.  —  Kitchener,  kich'en-er,  v. 
A  kind  of  cooking-stove,  with  various  con- 
veniences practically  arranged.—  Kitch- 
en garden,  n.  A  garden  appropriated  to 
the  raisin;:  of  vegetables  for  the  tab 
Kitchen-maid,  n.  A  female  servant 
whose  work  lies  in  the  kitchen— Kitchen- 
midden,  n.  [Dan.  kjokktn-mbdding.]  The 
name  given  to  certain  mounds  found  in 
Denmark,  the  north  of  Scotland,  &c,  being 
the  refuse  heaps  of  a  prehistoric  people  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  metals,  all  the 
implements  found  in  them  being  of  stone, 
bone,  horn,  or  wood.— Kitchen-range, 
n.  A  kitchen  grate  with  oven,  boiler,  \.c, 
attached,  forcooking.— Kitchen-sl  nil",  n. 
Fat  collected  from  pots,  dripping-pans,  Ace. 

Kite,  kit,  n.  [A.Sax.  cyta,  a  kite.]  A  bird 
of  the  falcon  family  having  a  somewhat 
long  forked  tail,  long  wings,  and  compara- 
tively weak  bill  and  talons;  a  light  frame 
of  wood  and  paper  constructed  for  flying 
in  the  air  for  amusement;  an  accommoda- 
tion bill  or  other  paper  representing  fic- 
titious value  (commercial  slang).  —  Kite- 
flier,  n.  One  who  starts  schemes  of  vari- 
ous kinds  to  test  or  gauge  public  opinion. 

Kith,  kith,  n.  [A.Sax.  cytth,  knowledge, 
relationship,  native  country,  from  cuth, 
known,  pp.  of  cunnan,  to  know.  Can.] 
Acquaintances  or  friends  collectively.  — 
Kith  and  kin,  friends  and  relatives. 

Kithara,  kith'a-ra,  n.    Same  as  Cithara. 

Kitmutgar,  kit-rnut'gap,  n.  Same  as  Khit- 
mutgar. 

Kitten,  kit'n,  n.  [Dim.  of  cat.]  A  young 
cat,  or  the  young  of  the  cat. — v.i.  To  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  cat.  —  Kittenhood, 
kit'n-hud,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  kitten. 
— Kittenish,  kit'n-ish,  a.  Like  a  kitten  or 
what  pertains  to  a  kitten;  fond  of  playing. 

Kitliwake,  kit'i-wak,  n.  [From  its  cry.] 
A  species  of  gull  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Kittle,  kit 'I,  a.  and  v.t.  Ticklish.  Kittlt 
point,  question;  to  tickle. 

Kiwi-kiwi,  ke'wi-ke-wi,  n.    The  apteryx. 

Kleptomania,  klep-to-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr. 
klepto,  to  steal,  and  mania,  madness.]  A 
supposed  species  of  moral  insanity,  exhi- 
biting itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  to 
pilfer.  —  Kleptomaniac,  klep-to-ma'ui- 
ak,  n.    One  affected  with  kleptomania. 

Klinometer.    Clinometer. 

Kloof,  klof,  n.  [D.,  a  gap,  a  chasm.]  In 
South  Africa,  a  common  name  for  a  ravine 
or  gully. 

Knack,  nak,  n.  [Imitative  of  sound,  like 
D.  /cjia/c,  Dan.  knozk,  G.  knack,  a  crack,  a 
snap;  originally  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  then 
a  trick  or  way  of  doing  a  thing  as  if  with  a 
snap.]  Readiness;  habitual  facility  of  per- 
formance; dexterity;  adroitness;  a  knick- 
knack  or  toy  (Shak.). 

Knacker,  uak'er,  n.  [From  lcel.  hnakkr, 
a' saddle:  originally  it  meant  a  saddler  and 
harness-maker.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  slaughter  diseased  or  useless  horses. 

Knag,  nag,  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  knag,  a  wooden 
peg;  Prov.G.  knagge,  Sw.  knagg,  a  knot 
in  wood;  Ir.  cnag,  a  peg,  a  knob.]  A  knot 
in  wood;  a  protuberant  knot;  a  wart;  the 
shoot  of  a  deer's  horns.-Knagged,  nag- 
ed,  a.  Knotty.— Knagginess,  nag'i-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  knaggy.— Knaggy, 
nag'i,  a.    Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

Knap,  nap,  v.t.— knapped,  knapping.  [Same 
as  D.  ktiappen,  to  crack,  to  munch,  to  lay 
hold  of;  G.  knappen,  to  crack,  to  snap. J 
To  bite;  to  bite  off;  to  break  short;  to  snap; 
to  make  a  short  sharp  sound.—  n.  A  6hort 
sharp  noise;  a  snap. 

Knapsack,  nap'sak,  n.  [L.G.  knappsaclc, 
D.  knapzak,  G.  and  D.  knappen,  to  snap, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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to  eiit.  and  $aek    lit.  1  provision  seek  I    A 

iiiK  cloth  for  eai 
■napped  to  1  lie  back 
1  11    the   shoulders .    liny   similai 
i.sc  used  by  tourists  ttiiil  ol 

ersonal  Lui 
taar.  Knarl,  nar,  narl,  »i    [Gnarl.]    a 
knot  in  wood      Knurled,  Knarred, 

narld,  nard, .<  Gnarled; knotty,     kiiari'}, 

n:u  1.  o.     Knotty;  stubby. 

Itiinvr.  nav,  n.    [A  s.ix.  cnapa  or  ona/a,  a 

youth,  a  son;   I)    knaap,  G.  knabe,  a 

young  man,    Icel.  knapi,  a  servant 

root  doubtful;  comp.  knight.]  A  boyj; 

rvunt';  a  false  deceitful  follow;  a 

.nan  or  boy;  a  rascal;   in  a  pack 

cards,  a  card  with  a  soldier  or 

nted  on  it:  a  jack.     Knavery, 

■  i,  n.     The  conduct  of  a  knave;  dis- 

ption    in    traffic;    trickery; 

villainy;  fraud.— Knavish,  na'vish, 

I   ;ni,'  like  or  belonging  to  a  knave; 

dishonest;     fraudulent;     mischievous  J. — 

Kuuvishly,  na'vish-li,  adv.   In  a  knavish 

manner.     Knavish  11  ess,  na'vish-nes,  n. 

The  quality  or  habit  of  being  knavish. 

Itnend  nod.  v.t.  [A.Sax.  cnedan,  cncedan; 
D.    kneedan,    Q.    kneten,  Icel.  knotha,   to 

knead;  akin  Slav,  gneta,  gnesti,  to  press,  to 
knead. !  To  work  and  press  into  a  mass; 
particularly,  to  work  into  a  well-mixed 
mass,  as  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  or 
paste;  to  beat  or  pommeL— K Header,  ne'- 
der,  n.    One  who  kneads. 

anec.  ne,  n.    [A.Sax.  cued,  cnedw  =  Icel. 

I  >an.  knee,  D.  and  G.  knie,  Goth,  kniu; 

ate  with  L.  genu,  Gr.  gonu,  Skr.  jdnu, 
knee]  The  joint  connecting  the  two  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  leg;  the  articulation  of 
the  thigh  and  bones  of  the  lower  leg;  some- 
thing resembling  or  suggestive  of  this ;  a 
piece  of  bent  timber  or  iron  used  to  connect 
the  1  earns  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  timbers. 
—Knee- breeches,  n.  pi. ,  Breeches  that 
do  not  reach  farther  down  than  the  knee. — 
Knee-brush,  ft.  A  brush  or  tuft  at  the 
knees  of  some  animals.  —  Knee-cap,  n. 
The  movable  bone  covering  the  knee-joint 
in  front ;  the  knee-pan ;  the  patella ;  a 
leather  cap  or  covering  for  the  knee  of  a 
horse.  —  Kneed,  ned,  a.  Having  knees: 
chiefly  in  composition  (in-kneed,  out-kneed); 
bot.  geuiculated.— Knee-deep,  a.  Rising 
to  the  knees;  as  deep  as  would  come  to  the 
knee.— adv.  Sunk  to  the  knees;  so  as  to  be 
up  to  the  knees  in  something. — Knee- 
joint,  11.  The  joint  which  connects  the 
thigh  and  leg  bones.— Knee-jointed,  a. 
Having  joints  or  knots  like  knees;  bot. 
geniculate.  —  Knee-pan,  n.  The  bone 
covering  the  knee-joint;  the  knee-cap. — 
Knee-piece,  Knee-rafter,  n.  A  bent 
rafter,  the  lower  end  or  foot  being  crooked 
downwards. — Knee-stop,  n.  A  stop  or 
lever  in  an  organ  or  harmonium  acted  on 
by  the  knee.—  Knee-swell,  n.  A  con- 
trivance in  a  harmonium  for  producing  a 
diminuendo  and  crescendo  effect,  worked 
by  the  knee. 

ineel,  nel,  v.i. — pret.  &  pp.  kneeled,  knelt. 
[O.E.  kneole,  kneoli,  from  knee;  correspon- 
ding to  D.  knielen,  Dan.  kneele,  to  kneel. 
Couip.  handle,  from  hand.~\  To  bend  the 
knee;  to  fall  on  the  knees.— Kneeler,  nel'- 
er,  n.  One  who  kneels  or  worships  by 
kueeling.  —  Kneelingly,  nel'mg-li,  adv. 
In  a  kneeling  position. 
Knell,  nel,  n.  [A.Sax.  cnyll,  a  sound  of  a 
bell;  cnyallan,  to  sound  a  bell;  cornp.  G. 
JentlUn,  knallen,  to  make  a  loud  noise;  G. 
and  D.  knal,  Sw.  knall,  a  loud  sound;  Icel. 
knylla,  to  beat,  gnella,  to  scream;  imitative 
of  sound;  knoll  is  akin.]  The  sound  of  a 
bell  rung  at  a  funeral;  a  passing  bell;  a 
death  signal  in  general. — v.i.  To  sound  as 
a  funeral  knell;  to  sound  as  an  omen  or 
warning  of  coming  evil. — v.t.  To  summon 
by,  or  as  by,  a  knell. 

Knelt,  nelt,  pret.  &  pp.  of  kneel. 

Knew,  nu,  pret.  of  know. 

Knickerbockers,  nik'er-bok-erz,  n.  pi. 
[Properly  Dutch  breeches,  after  Washington 
Irving's  character  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
as  representative  of  a  Dutchman.]  A  kind 
of    loose    breeches,    of   American   origin, 


\>  1  M  1<  1; 
Klllck-klllU'k,  nik'nak,  n.     |A  it  duplica- 
tion of  knack;   oomp    click-clack,   tip-top, 

any  small 

article   more    for   ornament    than    1 
Knlck  ■  knackery,    nik'nak  <t  1,    n. 

Kniek  knacks;  (idles;  toya 
Knife,  uif,  71    ]>!.  Knives,  niv/..    |  ' 

I),  knijf,  [c(  L  1  nifr,  1  >an  /.  itv,  Sw 
kni/;  akin  to  nip,  Nu*.  I  A  cutting  in- 
Btrumi  nt  oonal  iting  of  a  sharp  1  dg<  d  blade 
of  small   or   111  1   to  a 

handle.     War  to  th<  fen ift,  a  war  carried  on 
to  the  utmost  extremity;  mortal  combat. 
Knlfe-hlnile,  a.    The  cutting  part  of  a 
knife.  —  K 11  ile- boa  I'd,  n.     A  board  on 
which  knives  are  cleaned  and  polished:  the 

narrow   seat   on    the   top   Of    an    omnibus. 

[Colloq.).  —  Knlffe-edge,  a.    A  pii 

steel  with  a  tine  edge,  serving  to  support 

With  the  least  trietn  u  an  OBCUlating  body, 
as  the  beam  Of  a  pair  of  scales.—  Kill fe- 
grllldcr,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
grind  or  sharpen  knives.— Knlfe-resl,  ?/. 
An  article  used  to  rest  the  blades  of  carving- 
knives  at  table. 

Knight,  nit,  ft.  [A.Sax.  cniht,  a  boy,  a  ser- 
vant, a  military  follower;  D.  and  G.  / 
a  male  servant,  Dan.  knegt,  a  fellow,  the 
knave  at  cards:  perhaps  from  root  of  kin 
or  of  knave.]  In  feudal  times,  a  man  ad- 
mitted to  a  certain  military  rank,  with 
special  ceremonies;  in  modern  times,  one 
who  holds  a  certain  dignity  conferred  by 
the  sovereign  and  entitling  the  possessor 
to  have  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  his 
Christian  name,  but  not  hereditary  like  the 
dignity  of  baronet;  a  member  of  an  order 
of  chivalry;  a  champion;  one  of  the  pieces 
in  the  game  of  chess,  usually  the  figure  of 
a  horse's  head.  —  Knight  of  the  shii-e,  a 
county  member  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Knights  bachelors.  Under  Bachelor. — 
Knights  bannerets.  Under  Banner. — v.t. 
To  dub  or  create  a  knight;  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon,  the  accolade 
or  blow  of  a  sword  being  commonly  a  part 
of  the  ceremony.— Knightage,  nit'aj,  n. 
The  aggregate  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  created  knights.— Knight-errant. 
n.  A  knight  who  travelled  in  search  of 
adventures  and  to  exhibit  his  prowess. — 
Knight- errantry,  n.  The  role,  char- 
acter, or  practice  of  a  knight- errant. — 
Knighthood,  nlt'hud,  n.  The  character 
or  dignity  of  a  knight;  the  rank  or  honour 
accompanying  the  title  of  knight;  knights 
collectively.  —  Order  of  Knighthood,  an  or- 
ganized and  duly  constituted  body  of 
knights,  as  those  of  the  Garter  or  the  Bath. 
Knightlike,  mt'lik,  a.  Resembling  a 
knight.— Knightliness,nlt'li-nes,  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  knightly. — 
Knightly,  nit'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
knight;  becoming  a  knight ;  chivalrous. — 
adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. — 
Knlght-servlce,  n.  Law,  the  tenure  of 
lands  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service. 

Knit,  nit,  v.t. — knit  or  knitted,  knitting. 
[A.Sax.  cnyattan,  to  knit,  to  tie,  from  cnotta, 
a  knot;  Icel.  knyta,  from  knvtr,  a  knot; 
Dan.  knytte,  to  knit,  to  knot.  Knot.]  To 
tie  together;  to  tie  with  a  knot;  to  fasten 
by  tying;  to  weave  or  form  by  looping  or 
knotting  a  continuous  thread  by  means  of 
wires  or  needles;  to  cause  to  grow  together; 
to  join  closely;  to  contract  into  folds  or 
wrinkles  (to  knit  the  brows). — v.i.  To  make 
a  fabric  by  interlooping  yarn  or  thread  by 
means  of  needles,  &c. ;  to  unite  closely;  to 
grow  together.— KllitS*er,  nit'ster,  n.  A 
female  who  knits.— Knittable,  nit'a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  knitted.— Knitter, 
nit'er,  n.  One  that  knits;  a  knitting-ma- 
chine.—Knitting-needle,  ft.  A  needle 
\ised  for  knitting,  usually  a  straight  piece 
of  wire  with  rounded  ends. 

Knives,  mvz,  n.  pi.  of  knife. 

Knob,  nob,  n.  [Older  form  knop;  comp. 
A.Sax.  eneep,  a  top,  a  knob,  D.  knop,  knoop, 
G.  knopf,  Icel.  knappr,  Dan.  knop,  knap, 
a  knob,  button,  bud,  &c;  also  W.,  Ir.,  and 
Gael.  cnap.  a  knob]  A  hard  protuberance; 
a  hard  swelling  or  rising;  a  round  ball  at  the 


end  of  anything;  the  thou;  or  Ian  ball- 
1  bandli    foi  a  door,  drawer,  or  the 

like;    a    boss;    a    knot ,    a    Klin,  b    of    ! 

oinani.  iii      1  ,     km 

k  mil, hum.     'I  0  grOW   into   I  Minim,    lo  Inn  I 

Knobbed,  nobd,  a      Ooutaining  knobs; 
tuii  ot  knobs,    Knobblness,  nob 
n,  The  quality  of  having  knobi     Knobby, 
uor/i,  (i.     Full  of  km 

anoes.    Knobstick,  nob'stik,  n.  A.  work- 
man who  11  fusi  1  to  join  a  trad 
will  not  act  with  the  members  of  It  when 

on  strike. 

Knock,  nok,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  cnoelan,  enuoUm, 
to  knock;  to  beat;  lee],  knoka,  Bn   knacka, 

to  knock;  also  He,  D  In  Gku  I     and    li     '/<"'/, 

a  knock;   \\  to  knock;  akin  I 

knag,  knuckle,  &c. )    To  strike  or  beat  with 
I  bing  thick,  hard,  ot 

Or  be  driven  so  ..  1  with 

something;  to  strike  against;  to  ols 

To  knock  about,  to  wander  here  and  then  , 
to  move  about  in  the  world.  (Colloq.) 
To  knock  off,  to  cease  from  labour;  to  stop 
work.  [Colloq.)— To  knock  under,  to  yield; 
to  submit;  to  acknowledge  one's  sell 
quered.  (Colloq.)— To  knock  up,  to  be  worn 
out;  to  fall  from  fatigue. — v.t.  To  da 
drive;  to  cause  to  collide;  to  drive  01 
by  a  succession  of  blows. — To  knock  down, 
to  strike  down;  to  fell;  to  prostrate  by  a 
blow ;  at  auctions,  to  assign  to  a  bidder, 
generally  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer.— To 
knack  out,  to  force  out  by  a  blow  or  by 
blows. — To  knock  up,  to  arouse  by  knocking; 
to  exhaust  by  fatigue. — To  knock  on  the 
head,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  or  blows  on 
the  head;  hence,  to  frustrate,  as  a  project 
or  scheme;  to  render  abortive.  (Colloq)— 
v.  A  blow;  a  stroke  with  something  thick, 
hard,  or  heavy;  a  stroke  on  a  door,  in- 
tended as  a  request  for  admittance;  a  rap. 
—Knock-down,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  blow  which  fells  a  person  to  the  ground. — 
Knocker,  nok'er,  n.  One  that  knocks;  a 
contrivance  fastened  to  a  door  to  knock  for 
admittance.— Knock-kneed,  a.  Having 
the  legs  so  much  curved  inwards  that  they 
touch  or  knock  together  in  walking;  hence, 
feeble  (a  knock-kneed  argument). 

Knoll,  nol,  v.t.  and  i.  To  sound,  as  a  bell. 
—ft.  The  ringing  of  a  bell;  a  knell. 

Knoll,  nol,  n.  [A.Sax.  cnoll,  a  knoll,  a 
summit;  N.  knoll,  Dan.  knold,  a  knoll;  G. 
knolle,  knollen,  a  lump;  comp.  W.  cnol,  the 
top,  a  round  hillock.]  The  top  or  crown 
of  a  hill:  a  small  or  low  round  hill;  a  small 
elevation  of  earth. 

Knop,  nop,  n.  [Knob.]  A  knob;  a  boss; 
a  bunch.    (O.T.) 

Knot,  not,  n.  [A.Sax.  cnotta,  a  knot  =  D. 
knot,  Icel.  knutr,  Sw.  knut,  G.  knoten,  a 
knot;  cog.  L.  nodus,  that  is,  gnodus  (whence 
node).  Knit.]  A  complication  of  a  thread, 
cord,  or  rope,  or  of  two  or  more,  by  tying, 
knitting,  or  entangling;  a  fastening  made 
by  looping  a  cord  or  thread  on  itself;  a  tie; 
a  figure  with  interlaced  lines;  a  bond  of 
association;  a  union  (the  nuptial  knot);  a 
cluster,  collection,  group ;  a  difficulty  or 
perplexity;  something  not  easily  solved;  a 
hard  part  in  timber  caused  by  the  shooting 
out  of  a  branch;  a  protuberance;  a  nodule; 
a  bunch;  a  knob;  naut.  a  division  of  the 
logline,  forming  the  same  fraction  of  a 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour,  that 
is,  the  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a 
nautical  mile;  so  that  the  number  of  knots 
run  off  the  reel  iu  half  a  minute  shows  the 
vessel's  speed  per  hour  iu  miles;  hence,  a 
nautical  mile  or  6080  feet. — v.t. — knotted, 
knotting.  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots;  to  form 
a  knot  on;  to  entangle;  to  unite  closely. — 
v.i.  To  become  knotted;  to  form  knots  or 
joints,  as  in  plants.— Knot-grass,  n.  A 
British  weed  of  low  growth,  with  branched 
trailing  stems  and  knotted  joints.— Knot- 
less,  not'les,  a.  Free  from  knots;  without 
knots. — Knotted,  not'ed,  a.  Full  of  knots; 
having  knots;  bot.  having  knobs  or  enlarge- 
ments as  on  a  stem. — Knott  mess,  not'-i- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  knotty.— 
Knotty,  not'i,  a.  Full  of  knots;  having 
many  knots;  difficult;  intricate;  involved; 
hard  to  unravel  (a  knotty  question  or  point). 
Knotweed,  Knotwbrt,  n.  Knot-grass. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  So.  loch;     g,  go;     j,.;'ob;      n,  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  irig;      wh,  icing;     zh,  azure. 
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Knot,  not,  ft,  [Said  to  be  named  after  King 
Canute  (t'niil),  who  was  very  fond  of  it.| 
A  small  grullutorial  bird,  closely  allied  to 
the  snipe. 

Knout,  nout,  ft,  [Russ.  knutc]  An  instru- 
ment of  punishment  used  in  Russia  con- 
sisting of  a  handle  2  feet  long,  a  Leather 
thong  4  feet,  with  a  metal  ring  at  the  end 
to  whieh  the  striking  part,  a  Hat  tongue  of 
hardened  hide  2  feet  long  is  attached;  the 
punishment  inflicted  with  the  knout.—  v.i. 
To  punish  with  the  knout. 

Know,  no,  v.t.—  knew  (pret.),  known  (pp.). 

tA.Sax.  cnawan,  pret.  cneow,  pp.  cndwen,  to 
mow;  Icel.  lend,  to  be  able;  comp.  the  allied 
words  E.  can,  to  be  able,  ken,  to  know,  Icel. 
kunna,  used  in  both  senses;  G.  konnen,  to 
be  able  (ich  kann,  I  can),  kennen,  to  know; 
from  a  root  gna,  gan,  to  know,  seen  also  in 
Mtme,  noble,  narrate  (these  words  have  lost 
g  before  the  A,  as  in  ignoble,  ignorant),  un- 
couth;   L.   gnosco,  nosco,  Gr.   gignosko,  to 
know.]     To    perceive    with    certainty;    to 
understand   clearly;    to   be   convinced   or 
satisfied  regarding  the  truth  or  reality  of; 
to  be  assured  of;  to  be  aware  of;  to  dis- 
tinguish (to  know  a  star  from  a  planet);  to 
be  familiar  or  acquainted  with  (a  person, 
a  topic,  &c);  to  have  experience  of.— v.i. 
To  have  clear  and  certain  perception;  not 
to  be  doubtful;  to  be  informed.— Know- 
able,  no'a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  known. 
— Knowableness,  no'a-bl-nes,  n.    The 
quality  of  being  knovvable.  —  Knower, 
no'er,  n.     One  who  knows.— Knowing, 
no'ing,  a.    Well-informed;  well-instructed; 
intelligent;  sagacious;  conscious;  expres- 
sive of  knowledge  or  cunning  (a  knowing 
look).  —  Knowingly,  no'ing-h,  adv.    In 
a  knowing  manner.— Knowingness,  no'- 
ing-nes,  «.— Knowledge,  nol'ej,  n.  [O.E. 
knowleche,  from  know,  and  term,  seen  in 
Icel   kunnleikr,  knowledge,  and  in  E.  wed- 
lock, and  which  is  derived  from  A.Sax.  Idc, 
Icel.   leikr,  Goth,   laiks,  sport,  play,  gift] 
The  clear  and  certain  perception  of  that 
which  exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact;  indubi- 
table apprehension;  cognizance;  learning; 
erudition;  information;  skill  in  anything; 
familiarity  gained  by  actual   experience; 
acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person.— 
Known,  non,  p.  and  a.  Perceived;  under- 
stood; recognized;  familiar. 
Knnbs,  nubz,  n.  pi.    Waste  silk  formed  in 
winding  off  the  threads  from  cocoons. 
Knnckle,   nuk'l,  n.     [A.Sax.  cnucel,  D 
knokkel,  kneukel,  Dan.  knokkel,  G.  knochel, 
a  knuckle,  knochen,  a  bone;  comp.  W.  cnwc, 
a  knob  or  knot;  allied  are  probably  knock, 
knag,  knack.)    The  joint  of  a  finger  parti- 
cularly  when  protuberant  by  the  closing 
of  the  fingers;  the  knee-joint  of  a  calf  or 
pig  (a  knuckle  of  veal).  —  v.t.  —  knuckled, 
knuckling.    To  strike  with  the  knuckles;  to 
pommel.— v.i.   Only  used  in  the  colloquial 
phrases  to  knuckle  down,  to  knuckle  under, 
to  yield;  to  submit;  to  acknowledge  ones 
self  beaten;  phrases  of  doubtful  origin.— 
Knuckled,      nuk'ld,     a.      Jointed.  — 
Knuckle-duster,  n.     An  iron  instru- 
ment with  knobs  or  points  projecting,  con- 
trived to  cover  the  knuckles,   and  wbicb 
renders  a  blow  struck  more  powerful.  — 
Knuckle-joint,  n.    Mach.  any  flexible 
joint  formed  by  two  abutting  links. 
Knur,  Knurl,  ner,  nerl,  n.     Same   as 
Knar,  Knarl,  Gnarl. 

Koala,  ko-a'la,  n.  [Native  name.]  A  mar- 
supial animal  of  Australia,  the  native 
'sloth'  and  '  bear'  of  the  colonists. 


Kobold,  ko'bold,  n.  [Goblin.]  A  domestic 

spirit  or  elf  in  German  mythology;  a  kind 

of  goblin. 
Kodak,  ko'dak,  ?i.  A  photographic  camera. 

— v.t.  To  photograph  by  kodak. 
Kolilnoor,   ko'i-nor,  ft.     [Per.   kohi  nur, 

mountain    of    light.]      The    great    Indian 

diamond  of  the  Deccan,  owned  first  by  the 

Mogul  kings,  and  finally,  in  1849,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Crown. 
Kohl,  kol,  n.     A  black  pigment  used  by 

Eastern  women  as  a  cosmetic. 
Kolil-ral»l,  kol-ra'be,  n.    [G.,  from  kohl, 

kale,  and  L.  rapa,  a  turnip;  kale  or  cabbage 

turnip.]   A  variety  of  cabbage  distinguished 

by  a  globular  swelling  immediately  above 

the  ground,  which  is  the  part  used. 
Kola-nut.    Cola-nut. 
Koodoo, ko'do. n.  [Native name.]  Astriped 

antelope  of  South  Africa,  the  male  having 

long  and  beautifully  twisted  horns. 
Koord,  Koordish,  kord,  kor'dish.  Kurd. 
Kon,  Kopje,  kop,  kop'i  or  kop'ye,  n.    [D.] 

In  South  Africa,  a  hill;  a  small  hill. 
Kopeck,  Kopek,  ko'pek,  n.    Copeck. 
Koran,  ko'ran  or  ko-ran',  n.    Alkoran. 
Kos,  kos,  n.    A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity 

equal  to  about  4  cubic  inches. 

Koslier,  kosh'er,  v.t.    [Heb.  kasher,  right.] 

To  prepare  meat  in  the  way  prescribed  by 

Jewish  ceremonial  rites. 

Kosmos.    Cosmos. 

Koumiss,  ko'mis,  n.    Kumiss. 

Kousso,  kus'so,  n.    The  dried  flowers  of  a 

plant  of  Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

Kow-tow,  Ko-tow,  kou-tou',  ko-tou',  n. 

[Chinese.]  Formerly  the  mode  of  saluting 
the  Emperor  of  China  by  prostrating  one's 
self  and  touching  the  ground  with  the  fore- 
head nine  times.— v.i.  To  perform  the  kow- 
tow. 

Kraal,  kral,  n.  [D.;  probably  from  a  native 
word.]  A  native  village  or  collection  of 
huts  in  South  Africa. 

Kraken,  kra'ken,  n.  A  supposed  enor- 
mous sea  monster,  said  to  have  been  seen 
at  different  times  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Krang,  Kreng,  krang,  kreng,  n.  [D. 
kreng,  a  carcass.]  The  carcass  of  a  whale 
after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

Kreasote,  kre'a-sot.    Creasote. 

Kreatlc,  kre-at'ik,  a.  Creatic- Krea- 
tlne,  kre'a-tin,  n.    Creatln. 

Kremlin,  krem'lin.  [Rus.  kreml.]  The 
religious  citadel,  palace,  and  buildings  at 
Moscow. 

Kreosote,  kre'o-sot,  n.    Creasote. 

Kreutzer,  Kreuzer,  kroit'ser,  n.  [G. 
kreuzer,  from  kreuz,  a  cross,  because  for- 
merly stamped  with  a  cross.]  An  old  South 
German  copper  coin,  the  sixtieth  part  of 
the  gulden  or  florin,  or  about  a  third  of  a 
penny ;  an  Austrian  coin  equal  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  florin,  or  to  one-fifth 
of  an  English  penny. 

Krlegspiel,  kreg'spel,  n.  [G.,  game  of 
war— krieg,  war,  and  spiel,  game.]  A  game 
of  German  origin,  played  by  means  of  pieces 
representing  troops  on  a  map  exhibiting 
all  the  features  of  a  country. 

Kris,  kres,  n.    A  Malay  dagger;  a  crease. 

Krone,  kro'na,  n.  [Dan.,  a  crown.]  A 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  money 
equal  to  Is.  lid.  sterling. 


Krnller,  krul'er,  n.  [O.E.  crull,  curled;  l» 
krullen,  to  curl.  J    A  cak<;  curled  or  en  | 

Kriiiiiiiiliorn,  krum'hom.n,  [G, crooked 
horn.]  An  old  crooked  wind  instrument 
of  wood;  an  eight-foot  reed-stop  in  an 
orgau. 

Kryolltc,  n.    Cryolite. 

Kshatrlya,  kshat'ri-a,  n.  A  member  of 
the  second  or  military  caste  in  the  social 
system  of  the  Brahmanical  HinduB. 

Kudos,  ku'dos,  n.  [Gr.]  Glory;  fame; 
renown. 

Kudu,  kb'do,  n.    Koodoo. 

Kufic,  a.    Cufic. 

Kuhliorn,  ko'horn,  n.  [G.  kuh,  a  cow, 
and  horn.]    An  alpen-horn  (under  Alp). 

ii  11  lan   ko'lan,  n.    The  dziggetai. 

Kultur,  kul-tur',  n.  German  education: 
of  which  the  chief  doctrines  were,  that  the 
State  should  be  supreme  in  Germany  and 
Germany  supreme  in  the  world. 

Kumiss,  ko'mis,  n.  [Of  Tartar  origin.]  A 
liquor  made  from  mare's  milk  fermented 
and  distilled;  milk-spirit,  used  by  the 
Tartars. 

Kummel,  kliml  or  kim'l,  n.  [G.  kilmmtl, 
caraway.]  A  liqueur  made  in  Germany, 
Russia,  &c,  flavoured  with  caraway  seedB. 

Kumquat,  kum'kwat,  n.  [A  Chinese 
word.]  A  delicious  variety  of  orange  about 
the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry. 
Kunkur,  kenTjer,  n.  [Hind.,  limestone.] 
A  calcareous  deposit  spread  over  the  surface 
of  India,  and  apparently  corresponding  to 
the  boulder  drift  of  England. 
Kupfernickel,  kup'fer-nik-1,  n.  [G.— 
kupfer,  copper,  and  nickel.)  An  ore  of 
nickel,  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic,  of  a 
copper  colour.— Kupfersctaiefer,  kup'- 
fer-she-fer,  n.  [G.,  copper-slate.]  A  term 
applied  by  German  geologists  to  certain 
dark  shales  of  the  permian  series  of  Thu- 
ringia. 

Kurd,  kurd,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Kurdis- 
tan.— Kurdish,  kur'dish,  a.    Of  or  relat- 
ing to  Kurdistan  or  the  Kurds. 
Kursaal,  kor'sal,  n.    [G.,  lit.  cure-hall— 
kur,  cure,  and  saal,  a  hall.]    A  public  hall 
or  room  for  the  use  of  visitors  in  connec- 
tion with  many  German  watering-places  or 
health  resorts. 
Kutch,  kuch,  n.    Cutch. 
Kyabooca-wood,  ki-a-bo'ka,  n.    Kia- 
booca-wood. 

Kyanite,  ki'an-It,  n.  [Gr.  kyanos,  blue.] 
A  gem  of  the  garnet  family  of  a  blue  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  sapphire. 
Kyanize,  ki'an-iz,  v.t.—kyanized,  kyaniz- 
ing.  [From  Kyan,  the  inventor.]  To  pre- 
serve (timber)  from  dry-rot  by  steeping  iu  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Kyle,  kil,  n.  [Gael,  caol,  caoil,  a  firth,  a 
channel.]  A  sound;  a  strait:  used  in  some 
Scotch  place-names. 

Kyloe,  kilo,  n.  [Gael,  caol,  slender,  small.] 
One  of  a  breed  of  small-sized  cattle  of  the 
Hebrides  and  Western  Highlands. 
Kymograpb,  ki'ino-graf,  n.  [Gr.  kyma, 
a  wave,  graphb,  I  write.]  An  instrument 
for  graphically  recording  variations  in  blood 
pressure. 

Kyrie-elelson,  kI'ri-e-e-H"son,  n  [Gr. 
kyrie.  Lord,  eleeson,  have  mercy.]  A  form 
of  invocation  in  ancient  Greek  liturgies  and 
still  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  and  ninth  consonant  of 
the  English  alphabet. 

La,  la,  exclam.  [A.Sax.  Id,  lo!  behold!] 
Look;'  see:  behold. 

La,  la.  Mus.  the  sixth  of  the  seven  syl- 
lables that  represent  the  seven  sounds  in 
the  diatonic  scale. 

Laager,  la'ger,  n.    [D.,  a  camp.]    In  South 


Africa,  an  encampment;  a  temporary  de- 
fensive inclosure,  formed  of  wagons.— v.i. 
To  encamp;  to  form  a  temporary  defence 
by  means  of  wagons. 

Labarum,  lab'a-rum,  n.  [L.  labarum,  la- 
borum,  Gr.  labaron,  laboron;  etym.  doubt- 
ful.] The  standard  adopted  by  Constan- 
tino   the    Great   after    his   conversion    to 


Christianity;  a  banner  bearing  the  Greek 
letters  X  P  (that  is,  Chr),  conjoined  so  as 
to  form  a  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

Labdanum,  lab'da-num.    Laoanum. 

Labefaction,  lab-e-fak'shon,  n.  [L.  labe- 
factio,  from  laoefacio—labo,  to  totter,  ana 
facio,  to  make.]  A  weakening:  dejay; 
downfall. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  moTe;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  «. 


LABEL 

Label,  la  I'l.  »•     [O.Fr,  label,  lamh<l,  | 

;i  tatter,  a  shred;  of  Germanic  01  Celtic 
.  comp  G    /<(/>/'<.  a  Hap,  rag,  \V.  llab, 
p,  Gael,   '-  afe,  a  shred      Lap,  n  I    A 
slip  nt  paper,  parchment,  or  other  material, 
containing  a    name,   title,   address,  Btate 
ment  "i  oontents,  nature,  or  the  like,  affixed 
knything;    a   narrow    slip  affixed   to  di- 
plomas, deeds,  or  writings  to  hold  the  ap- 
pended seal;  arch,  a  projeoting  tablet  or 

moulding   over  doors,   windows,   \<\      v.t, — 
,/,   labelling.     To  attix   a   label   to. — 
Label  ler,  la'bl  er,  a.    One  who  labels. 

I.;i Im'1  1  iiiii.  la-bel'lum,  a.    [L.,  a  little  lip, 

dun  oi  I, thrum,  a  lip.]  Bot  one  of  the 
three  pieces  forming  the  corolla  in  orchid 
lOeOUS  plants,  usually  turned  downwards. 

l..-il>i;il.  la'i>i  al,  a.  [From  I-.  labium,  a  lip. 
LlP.l  Pertaining  to  the  lips;  uttered  by 
the  lips;  owing  its  special  character  to  tho 
lips  (a  labial  consonant).— n.  A  vowel  or 
consonant  formed  chiefly  by  the  lips,  as 
b,  m,  p,  o.  -Labialize,  Ift'bl  al-Iz,  v.t.  To 
labial  sound  or  character  to;  to  utter 
labially.  Lablally,  laToi-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
labial    manner;    by   means   of    the    lips.  — 

Labiate,  Lablated,  la'bi-at,  la'bi-a-ted, 

(i.  |L.L.  labiatus,  from  L.  labium,  lip.] 
applied  to  an  irregular  gamopetalous 
corolla,  the  limb  or  expanded  portion  cleft 
to  present  an  upper  and  lower  lip. — 
Labiodental,  la'bi-o-den-tal,  a.  and  n. 
[L.  labium,  a  lip,  and  dens,  a  tooth.]  Formed 
or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth;  a  sound  thus  formed  (/and 
v).— Labium,  hVbi-uru,  n.  [L.J  A  lip; 
especially,  the  lower  lip  of  insects,  the  upper 
being  called  the  labrum;  the  inner  lip  of 
the  shell  of  a  univalve  mollusc,  the  outer 
being  called  the  labruin. 

Laboratory,  lab'o-ra-to-ri,  n.  [L.L.  labo- 
ratorium,  from  L.  labor,  labour.  Labour.] 
A  building  or  room  designed  for  investi- 
gation and  experiment  in  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, or  other  subject;  a  chemist's  work- 
room; the  shop  of  a  druggist. 

Labour,  la'ber,  n.  [O.Fr.  labour,  Fr.  la- 
bt'ur,  L.  labor,  laboris,  labour;  from  a  root 
beginning  with  r  (by  a  common  change), 
whence  also  robustus,  robust.]  Exertion, 
physical  or  mental,  or  both,  undergone  in 
the  performance  of  some  task  or  work; 
particularly,  the  exertion  of  the  body  in 
occupations  by  which  subsistence  is  ob- 
tained; the  performance  of  work;  toil; 
work  done  or  to  be  done;  labourers  or 
producers  in  the  aggregate  (the  claims  or 
rights  of  labour);  travail;  the  pangs  and 
efforts  of  childbirth,  —  v.i.  To  engage  in 
labour;  to  work;  to  toil;  to  exert  the  body 
or  mind,  or  both,  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  design;  to  proceed  or  act  with  diffi- 
culty; to  be  burdened;  to  suffer  (to  labour 
under  a  disease);  naut.  to  pitch  and  roll 
heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea.— v.t. 
Io  till;  to  cultivate;  to  prosecute  with 
effort.  —  Labour  Party,  a  party  claiming 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  —  Labourist,  member  of  such  a 
Party.— Labour  Exchange,  a  state  system, 
with  local  offices,  intended  to  facilitate 
employment,  and  distributing  unemploy- 
ment relief.  —  Laboured,  la'berd,  p. 
md  a.  Produced  with  labour;  bearing  the 
marks  of  constraint  and  effort:  opposed 
to  easy  or  natural  (a  laboured  speech).— 
Labourer,  la'ber-er,  n.  One  who  labours; 
»  man  who  does  work  that  requires  little 
skill  or  special  training,  as  distinguished 
from  an  artisan.— Labouring,  la'ber-ing, 
p.  and  a.  Exerting  muscular  strength  or 
intellectual  power;  moving  with  pain  or 
iifficulty;  occupied  in  work  that  requires 
ao  apprenticeship  or  professional  skill.  — 
-Labour-saving,  a.  Saving  labour; 
wlapted  to  supersede  or  diminish  the  labour 
>f  men.— Laborious,  la-bo'ri-us,  a.  [L. 
aboriosus.]  Requiring  labour;  toilsome; 
lot  easy;  diligent  in  work  or  service;  in- 
iustnous;  assiduous.— Laboriously,  la- 
jjrn-us-li,  adv.  In  a  laborious  manner. — 
Laborlonsness,  la-bo'ri-us-nes,  n. 

abradorite,  lab'ra-dor-it,  n.  A  mineral, 
\  Kind  of  felspar,  found  on  the  coast  of 
jabrador,  distinguished  by  its  splendent 
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Changeability  of  colour:   called  also  Lab- 
rador ftltpw, 

l.abrcf.  lal.rct.  «,    1 1,    /,i',rnm.  lip.  |    A  lip- 

ornamenl  worn  by  certain  savage  people*, 

consisting  of  u  pi,e<    ,,|   |„,n<  .  «,„„|,  01   the 
like,  inserted  ill  an  aitilieia!  opening, 
Labrum,  la'brum,  »/.    |l,.|    An  upper  or 
outer  lip.   Labium.    Lmbroge,  If/broa,  a. 
Baring  thick  lips. 

Laburnum,  la  her'mim,  7t.  |L.|  A  legu- 
ininose  tree,  well   known   for  the   |,.;nit\   0i 

its  pendulous  raoemea  of  yellow  pea  shaped 

(lowers,  and  having  wood  which  is  much 
valued  for  turnery  work. 

Labyrinth.  laM-rlnth,  n.  [L.  labyrinth**; 
(ir.  labyrinthos.]  A  itruoture  having  nu- 
merous Intricate  winding  passages;  a  place 
full  of  inextricable  windings;  an  ornamen- 
tal maze  or  wilderness  in  gardens;  an  in- 
tricate arrangement  of  bands  or  lines  used 
for  ornamentation;  any  intricate  matter  or 
business;  anat.  that  part  of  the  internal 
ear  which  lies  behind  the  tympanum ;  metal, 
a  series  of  troughs  attached  to  a  stamping 
mill,  through  whichacurrentof  water  passes 
so  as  to  carry  off  and  deposit  in  certain 
places  the  ground  ore.— Labyrlnf biun, 
Laby  i-lnl  ba I ,  lab-i-rinth'i-an,  lab'i-rinth- 
al,  a.  Labyrinthine.  —  Also  Lahyrin- 
tbic,  lab-i-rinth'ik,  Labyrlnllib  ;il  I ab 
i-trinth'i-kal.  —  Labyrinthine,  lab-i- 
rinth'in,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  laby- 
rinth; full  of  windings;  intricate;  mazy. — 
Labyrinthodoii,  lab-i-rinth'o-don,  n. 
[Gr.  labyrinthos,  andodous,  odontos,  a  tooth.] 
A  fossil  amphibian  allied  to  the  crocodile 
and  to  the  frog,  10  or  12  feet  long. 

Lac,  lak,  n.  [Per.  lak,  Skr.  Idkshd  and 
rdkshd,  the  lac  insect,  from  ranj,  to  dye; 
hence  lacquer,  lake  (colour).]  A  resinous 
substance  produced  mainly  upon  the  ban- 
yan-tree, by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect, 
and  used  in  preparing  lacquers,  varnishes, 
&c — Stick  lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural 
state,  incrusting  small  twigs;  when  broken 
off  and  washed  with  water  it  is  called  seed 
lac;  when  melted  and  reduced  to  a  thin 
crust  it  is  called  shell-lac,  shellac. — Lac  dye 
and  lac  lake,  scarlet  colouring  matters  ob- 
tained from  stick  lac— Laccic,  lak'sik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  lac  or  produced  from  it. 

Lac,  Lack,  lak  n.  [Hind,  lakh,  Skr.  laksha.] 
In  the  East  Indies  a  word  used  to  denote 
100,000  (a  lac  of  rupees). 

Lace,  las,  n.  [O.Fr.  las,  from  L.  lagueus,  a 
noose,  a  snare;  akin  lasso,  latchet.]  A 
string  or  cord  used  for  fastening  boots  or 
some  other  part  of  the  dress,  or  plaited 
and  otherwise  ornamented  and  used  for 
decoration;  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work, 
used  for  the  ornamenting  of  female  dresses, 
&c. — v.t. — laced,  lacing.  To  fasten  with  a 
lace  or  string  through  eyelet-holes;  to  adorn 
with  lace,  or  as  with  a  lace;  to  strengthen 
beer,  tea,  with  some  alcoholic  flavouring. — 
v.i.  To  be  fastened  or  tied  by  a  lace;  to 
have  a  lace.— Lace-boot,  n.  A  boot  which 
is  fastened  by  a  lace.— Laced,  last,  p.  and 
a.  Fastened  with  lace;  tricked  out  with 
lace.— Lace-frame,  n.  A  machine  for 
making  lace.— Lace-leaf,  n.  Lattice-leaf. 
—Lace-pillow,  n.  A  pillow  or  cushion 
for  making  lace  on.— Lacing,  las'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  fastening  with  a  lace;  a  cord 
used  in  drawing  tight  or  fastening. 

Lacerate,  las'er-at,  v.t.— lacerated,  lacerat- 
ing. [L.  lacero,  laceratum,  to  tear,  from 
lacer,  mangled,  torn.]  To  tear;  to  rend; 
to  make  a  ragged  wound  or  gash  in  by 
violence  or  tearing;  fig.  to  torture;  to  har- 
row.— Lacerable:  las'er-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  lacerated  or  torn.  —  Lacerate, 
Lacerated,  las'er-at,  las'er-a-ted,jp.  and  a. 
Rent;  torn;  bot.  having  the  appearance  of 
being  torn.— Laceration,  las-er-a'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  lacerating;  the  breach  made  by 
rending.  —  Lacerative,  las'er-a-tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  lacerate. 

Lacertian,  Lacertilian,  la-ser'shi-an, 
las-er-til'i-an,  a.  [L.  lacerta,  a  lizard.]  Be- 
longing to  the  family  of  lizards.— Lacer- 
tine,  la-ser'tm,  a.    Like  a  lizard. 

Laches,  lach'es  or  lash'ez,  n.  [Nbrm.Fr. 
lachesse,  remissness,  lit.  looseness,  from 
O.Fr.    lasche,    from   L.    laxus,  lax,  slow.] 


LACTARENE 

Law,  aegleei    aegUgenoe;  remissness-  in- 

OXCUHIlble   di    l.l\ 

Ln<-liryiii:i'  4  lulsll    lei  ii,  „. 

|L,  hi.  Christ's  team  1  a  sweet  but  piquant 

muscatel   wii i    ,  ...|,    riavoui 

produced  from  th(  gra] Mount  Bom  ma 

near  Vesuvius. 

Lachrymal,  hk'ri-inal.  «.    [L  lachryma, 
laoryma,  la*  i  (mo,  a  tear;   ooj    with    Gi 
dakry,  a  tear,  and  E  tear  I    pi  ruining  to 

'■ ;"       I ratlni    i 

lachrymal  gland);  conveying  team  [lachry 
mat  oanaU.    Laebrymarr,  Lak'ri-nia-rl 
a.    Containing  team    LacbryniatlonJ 
lak-ri-ma'ahon,  n.     The   act  ol    shedding 
tears.  —  Lachrymatory,  lak'ri  ma  to  ri, 
n.     A  vessel    found   in    sepulchres   of    the 
ancients,  in  which  it  has  b 
tears  of  a  deceased  person's  friendi   were 
collected  and  preserved  with  tin 
urn.     Also  called  Lachrymal.      Lacltry* 
mose,  lak'ri-mos,  a.    Generating  01 
ding  tears;    appearing  as    if    ■heading    or 
given  to  shed  tears;  tears;  tearful.     Larli- 
rymoaely,  lak'ri-mos-li,  adv.    In  a  lach- 
rymose manner. 

Lacing.    Under  Lace. 

Laciniate,   Laclniated,  la-sin'iat,   la- 
siu'i-a-ted,  a.    (L.  laciuia,  alapjiet,  fringe, 
or   border.]      Adorned  with    mngei 
jagged:    applied  to  leaves  or  petals  which 
are  divided  by  deep  tapering  incisions. 

Lack,  lak,  v.t.  [Same  as  D.  laken,  to  blame, 
O.D.  laecken,  to  fail,  to  decrease;  Dan.  lak, 
fault,  want;  Icel.  lakr,  defective;  perhaps 
connected  with  leak.]  To  be  destitute  of; 
not  to  have  or  possess;  to  want;  to  need; 
to  require. — v.i.  To  be  in  want;  to  be  want- 
ing.— 7i.  Want;  destitution;  need;  failure.— 
Lack-all,  lak'al,  n.  A  person  thoroughly 
destitute;  a  needy  fellow.  (Carl.)— Lacker, 
lak'er,  n.  One  who  lacks.— Lack-lustre, 
a.    Wanting  lustre  or  brightness. 

Lack,  n.    Lac. 

Lack-a-day,  lak-a-da'.  [Contr.  for  alack, 
the-day.]  Exclamation  of  sorrow  or  regret; 
alas!  — alas!  the  day.  — Lackadaisical, 
Lackadaisy,  lak-a-da'zi-kal,  lak-a-da'zi- 
a.  Affectedly  pensive;  maudlinly  sentimen- 
tal. —  Lackadaisy,  lak'a-da-zi,  exclam. 
Used  ludicrously  for  Lack-a-day. 

Lacker,  lak'er,  n.    Lacquer. 

Lackey,  lak'i,  n.  [Fr.  laquais,  from  Sp 
and  Pg.  lacayo,  alacay,  probably  from  Ar. 
lakiyy,  attached  to  some  one.]  An  attend- 
ing male  servant;  a  footboy  or  footman; 
any  servile  follower.— v.t.  To  wait  on  as  a 
lackey;  to  attend  servilely.— v.t.  To  act  as 
a  lackey;  to  pay  servile  attendance  on  some 
person. 

Lacmus,  lak'mus.    Litmus. 

Laconic,  Laconical,  la-kon'ik,  la-kon'i- 
kal,  a.  [Fr.  laconique,  L.  laconicus,  from  La- 
cones,  the  Spartans.]  Short;  brief;  pithy; 
sententious;  expressing  much  in  few  words, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans,  who  were 
Laconians.— Laconically,  la-kon'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  laconic  manner;  concisely;  in  few 
words—  Laconism,  Lacouiclsm,  lak'- 
on-izm,  la-kon'i-sizm,  77.  [L.  laconismus.\ 
A  concise  style;  a  brief  sententious  phrase 
or  expression. 

Lacquer,  Lacker,  lak'er,  n.  [Pg.  lacre, 
from  laca,  lac.  Lac.J  A  solution  of  shell- 
lac  (sometimes  sandarach,  mastic,  &c.)  in 
alcohol,  coloured  by  arnotto,  gamboge,  saf- 
fron, and  other  colouring  matters,  forming 
a  yellow  varnish  for  brass  and  other  metals. 
— v.t.  To  varnish  with  lacquer.  —  Lac- 
quered, Lackered,  lak'erd,  p.  and  a. 
Covered  with  lacquer;  varnished. 

La-crosse,  la-kros',  n.  [Fr.]  A  game  at 
ball,  originating  with  the  Indians  of  Canada, 
played  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  foot- 
ball, except  that  the  ball,  instead  of  being 
kicked,  is  carried  or  thrown  through  the 
enemy's  goal  by  means  of  a  large  battle- 
dore called  a  crosse. 

Lacrymal,  &c.    Under  Lachrymal. 

Lactarene,  Lactarlne,  lak'ta-ren,  lak'- 
ta-rin,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk;  cog.  with  Gr. 
gala,  galaktos,  Ir.  laith,  milk.]  A  prepara- 
tion of  the  casein  of  milk,  extensively  used 
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by  ealioo  printers.— Lactary.t  lak'ta-ri,  a. 

|li.  Iiichtriits,  milky  I  Milky;  lull  of  white 
juice  like  milk.  -  ;i.f  A  dairy-house. — Lao 
lair,  lak'tat,  it.     Chem,  a  salt  of  laotio 

Acid,  or  arid  of  sour  milk.  Lactation. 
lak-ta'shon,  It,  |  L,  lactO,  to  give  suck.  |  Tin- 
act  of  giving  suck,  or  the  tunc  of  suchlm  ,. 

the  tuiictioii  ^\'  secretins  and  excreting 
milk.— Lacteal,  lak'tS  ai,  a.     Pertainiog 

to  or  resembling  milk;  milky;  conveying 
chyle  (a  lacteal  vessel).— n.  Aunt,  one  ot 
numerous  minute  tubes  which  absorb  or 
take  up  the  chyle  or  milk-like  fluid  from 
the  alimentary  canal  and  convey  it  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  —  Lacteal ly,  lak'te  al-li, 
adv.     Milkily;    In   the   manner  of   milk.— 

Lactean,  laVte-an,  a.  Milky;  lacteal. 
Lacieoiis.  lak'te-us, «.  |L.  lacteus.]  Milky; 
lacteal.  —  Lad  cscc  lice,  lak-tes'eus,  n. 
The  state  of  being  lactescent;  ruilkiness  or 
milky  colour;  the  milky  liquor  which  flows 
from  a  plant  when  wounded. — Lactes- 
cent, lak-tes'ent,  a.  [L.  lactescens,  ppr.  of 
lactesco,  to  become  milky.]  Becoming  milky; 
having  a  milky  appearance  or  consistence. — 
Lactic,  lak'tik,  a.  [Fr.  lactique.]  Per- 
taining to  milk  or  procured  from  sour  milk 
or  whey  (lactic  acid).— Lactiferous,  lak- 
tif'er-us,  a.  [L.  lactifer.]  Producing  or 
conveying  milk  or  milky  juice. — Lactitic, 
Lactilical,  lak-tif'ik,  lak-tif'i-kal,  a.  [L. 
lac,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing,  produc- 
ing, or  yielding  milk.—  Lad  Huge,  lak'ti- 
fuj,  n.  [L.  lac,  and  fugo,  to  expel.]  A 
medicine  which  checks  or  diminishes  the 
secretions  of  milk. — Lactlne,  Lactose, 
lak'tin,  lak'tos,  n.  Sugarof  milk,  a  substance 
obtained  by  evaporating  whey,  filtering 
through  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallizing. 
— Lactometer,  lak-tom'et-er,  n.  [L.  lac, 
and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  different  qualities  of 
milk. 

Lactucarluni,  lak-tu-ka'ri-um,  n.  [From 
L.  lactuca,  lettuce,  from  lac,  lactis,  milk.] 
The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  lettuce,  pos- 
sessing slight  anodyne  properties,  and  some- 
times used  for  opium. 

Lacuna,  la-ku'na,  n.  pi.  Lacunae,  la-ku'- 
ne.  [L.,  a  hollow.]  A  pit  or  depression  on 
a  surface;  a  small  blank  space;  a  gap;  a 
hiatus;  one  of  the  spaces  left  among  the 
tissues  of  the  lower  animals,  serving  in  place 
of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids. — 
Lacune^  la-kun',  n.  A  lacuna.— Lacu- 
na 1,  la-cu'nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
lacunae.— Lacunar,  la-ku'ner,  n.  pi.  La- 
cunars, Lacunarla,  la-ku'nerz,  lak-u- 
na'ri-a.  [L.]  Arch,  one  of  the  sunk  com- 
partments or  panels  in  ceilings,  &c.  —  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  lacunae  or  lacunars. 
— Lacunous,  Lacuno.se,  la-ku'uus,  la- 
ku'nos,  a.  [L.  lacunosus.]  Having  lacunae; 
furrowed  or  pitted. 

Lacustrine,  Lacustral,  la-kus'trin,  la- 
kus'tral,  a.  [From  L.  lacus,  a  lake.]  Per- 
taining to  a  lake. — Lacustrine  or  lake  dwell- 
ings, the  name  given  to  ancient  habitations 
built  on  small  islands  in  lakes,  or  on  plat- 
forms supported  by  piles  near  the  shores  of 
lakes. 

Lad,  lad,  n.  [Of  doubtful  origin;  comp.  W. 
llawd,  Ir.  lath,  a  lad,  a  youth;  lass  is  the 
feminine  corresponding.]  A  young  man  or 
boy;  a  stripling;  a  familiar  term  applied  to 
grown  men;  fellow;  comrade. 

Ladannm,  lad'a-num,  n.  [Gr.  ladanon, 
from  Per.  Iddan,  the  shrub.]  The  resinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  several  species  of 
cistus  growing  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Crete, 
Syria,  &c,  formerly  used  in  plasters,  &c. 

Ladder,  lad'er,  n.  [A. Sax.  hlmdder  ~ 
O.Fris.  Madder,  D.  ladder,  O.H.G.  hleitra, 
hleitara,  Mod.G.  leiter,  a  ladder;  cog.  L. 
clathri,  a  trellis  or  grate.]  An  article  of 
wood,  metal,  or  rope,  consisting  of  two 
long  side-pieces  connected  by  cross-pieces 
at  suitable  distances,  forming  steps  by 
which  persons  may  ascend  a  building,  &c; 
fig.  a  means  of  rising  to  eminence. 

Lade,  lad,  v.t.— pret.  laded,  pp.  laded  laden 
(the  former  always  in  second  sense),  ppr. 
lading.  [A.  Sax.  hladan,  to  load,  to  lade 
water;  O.Sax.  and  O.H.G.  hladan,  Icel. 
hlatha,  Goth,  hlathan,  D.  laden,  G.  (be)- 
laden,  to  load.    Load  is  almost  the  same 


word,  and  lallr  is  a  derivative.]  To  load; 
bO  put  ■  load  or  oargO  on  or  in;  to  lilt  or 
throw  in  or  out  (a  fluid)  with  some  utensil; 

to  lave     Laden,  la'dn,  p.  and  «.    [Pp. 

of   hulf   in    first  sense]    Loaded;    charged 
with  a  burden  or  freight;  Jig.   oppn 
burdened.      -   Lading,    liVding,    n.      That 
which  constitutes  a  load  or  cargo;  freight; 
burden.— Bill  of  lading.    Under  Bili,. 

Lade,  lad,  n.  [A.Sax.  Idd,  a  canal,  way, 
course,  from  lithan,  to  go.]  A  water-course; 
a  channel  for  water;  in  Scotland,  a  mill- 
race. 

Ladle,  la'dl,  n.  [A.Sax.  hlcedel,  from  hladan, 
to  draw  water.  Lade,  v.]  A  sort  of  dish 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  lifting  or 
serving  out  liquids  from  a  vessel;  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  mill-wheel  which  receives  the 
water  that  moves  it;  founding,  an  iron 
vessel  in  which  liquid  metal  is  carried  from 
the  furnace  to  the  mould.  —  v.t.  —  ladled, 
ladling.  To  lift  or  deal  out  with  a  ladle; 
to  lade.— Ladlefnl,  la'dl-ful,  n.  The  quan- 
tity contained  in  a  ladle. 

Lady,  la'di,  n.  [A.Sax.  hlaefdige,  hlaefdie, 
lit.  bread-maid,  from  hldf,  bread,  loaf,  and 
-dige,  O.E.  dey,  servant-maid  (seen  in  dairy). 
Lord.]  A  woman  of  rank  or  distinction: 
correlative  to  lord;  the  proper  title  of  any 
woman  whose  husband  is  above  the  rank 
of  a  baronet  or  knight,  or  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an 
earl,  though  often  the  wife  of  a  baronet  or 
a  knight  is  called  by  this  title;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  courtesy  to  any  woman ;  one  of 
the  fair  sex;  specifically,  a  woman  of  good 
breeding,  education,  and  refinement  of 
mind:  the  correlative  to  gentleman;  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  or  man  in  good  posi- 
tion; the  mistress  or  possessor  of  an  estate; 
an  apparatus  in  the  stomach  of  a  lobster 
for  grinding  its  food. — Our  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mary.— Ladies'-man,  Lady's-man,  n. 
One  who  much  affects  the_  society  of  ladies; 
a  beau.— Lad  iffy,  la'di-fl,  v.t.  To  render 
ladylike;  to  make  a  lady  of.— Lady-bird, 
Lady-COW,  n.  [Lady  is  here  the  Virgin 
Mary.]  A  small  beetle,  the  larva  of  which 
feeds  on  aphides  or  plant-lice.  —  Lady- 
chapel,  n.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  frequently  attached  to  large 
churches.— Lady-day,  n.  The  day  of  the 
annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March 
25th.— Lady-fern,  n.  A  species  of  fern, 
of  a  remarkably  elegant  plumy  structure, 
common  in  Great  Britain.— Lady-help, 
n.  A  lady  engaged  to  help  in  a  household, 
and  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family. — 
Ladyhood,  la'di-hud,  n.  The  condition 
or  rank  of  a  lady.— Ladyism,  la'di-izm, 
n.  Airs  or  conceits  adopted  by  a  lady. — 
Lady-killer,  n.  A  man  whose  fascina- 
tions are  irresistible  among  the  ladies;  a 
general  lover.  —  Lady-killing,  n.  Act 
or  practice  of  a  lady-killer;  gallantry.  — 
Ladylike,  la'di-lik,  a.  Like  a  lady  in  any 
respect.— Lady-love,  n.  A  female  sweet- 
heart; a  lady  who  is  loved.—  Lady 's-bed- 
straw,  n.  A  common  British  plant  with 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  formerly  used  to 
coagulate  milk.— Lady's-bower,  n.  A 
woody  climbing-plant,  a  species  of  clematis; 
traveller's-joy.  —  Lady  ship,  la'di-ship,  n. 
The  condition  or  rank  of  a  lady;  employed 
as  a  title  (with  her,  your,  &c). — Lady'S- 
maid,  n.  A  female  attendant  upon  a 
lady.— Lady 's-slipper,  n.  A  rare  British 
orchidaceous  plant  with  a  conspicuous 
flower.—  Lady 's-smock,  n.  A  common 
European  plant  growing  in  meadows,  with 
lilac  or  whitish  flowers. 

Laemmergeyer,  lem'mer-gi-er,  n.  Same 
as  Lammergeier. 

Lafitte,  la-fet',  n.  A  Bordeaux  wine,  a 
kind  of  claret,  so  called  from  the  vineyard 
of  Chateau  Lafitte. 

Lag,  lag,  a.  [Of  Celtic  origin:  W.  Hag,  weak, 
languid;  Gael,  lag,  feeble;  akin  L.  laxus, 
loose,  lax,  languidus,  languid.]  Coming 
after  or  behind;  slow;  sluggish;  tardy. — 
n.  The  quantity  of  retardation  of  some 
movement  (the  lag  of  the  valve  of  a  steam- 
engine;  the  lag  of  the  tide). — v.i. — lagged, 
lagging.  To  walk  or  move  slowly;  to  loiter; 
to  stay  behind.— Lag-end,  n.  The  last  or 
extreme  end  of  anything.— Laggard,  lag'- 


ard,  a.  [Lag,  and  suffix  -ard.]  Slow; 
sluggish;  backward,  n,  One  who  lags;  a 
loiterer;   a  lazy,  Black  fellow.  —  Logger, 

lag'er,  71.     One  who  lags  or  loiters.      La^K- 

Ingly,  lag'lng  li,  adv.    Loiteringly. 

Lauan,  lag'an,  n.    Same  as  Ligan. 

Lager-beer,  la'ger-ber,  n.  [G.  lagerbier— 
.  a  storehouse,  and  bier,  beer.]  A 
popular  German  beer,  bo  called  from  its 
being  stored  (or  some  months  before  use.— 
Lager-Wine,  n.  Bottled  wine  that  has 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  cellar. 

LagOmorpllOUS,  lag-6-mor'fus,  a.  [Gr. 
logos,  a  hare,  morphe,  shape.]  Having  the 
structure  or  appearance  of  a  hare;  leporine. 

LagOOIl,  LagUIie,  la-gon',  la-gOn',  n.  [It. 
and  Sp.  laguna,  from  L.  lacuna,  from  locus, 
a  lake.  Lake.)  A  shallow  lake  or  sheet 
of  water  connected  with  the  sea  or  a  river, 
found  in  low-lying  regions,  such  as  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Holland,  parts  of  South 
America,  &c. ;  the  sheet  of  water  surrounded 
by  an  atoll  or  ring-shaped  coral  island. 

Lagophthalniia,  lag-of  thal'mi-a,  n.  [Gr. 
lagos,  a  hare,  and  ophthalmos,  the  eye.] 
The  abnormal  retraction  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid which  prevents  it  covering  the  eyeball 
during  sleep. 

Lagostoma,  la-gos'to-ma,  n.  [Gr.  lagos, 
a  hare,  and  stoma,  the  mouth.]    Hare-lip. 

Laic,  Laical,  la'ik,  la'i-kal,  a.  [L.  laicus, 
from  Gr.  laikos,  from  laos,  people.  LAY,  a.) 
Belonging  to  the  laity  or  people,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  clergy.— n.  A  layman.— 
Laicality,  la-i-kal'i-ti,  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  laical;  the  state  of  a 
layman.— Laically,  la'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
laic  manner. 

Laid,  lad,  pret.  &  pp.  of  lay:  so  written  for 
Layed.—Laid  paper,  writing  paper  with  a 
slightly  ribbed  surface,  called  cream-laid, 
blue-laid,  &c,  according  to  colour. 

Lain,  Ian,  pp.  of  lie. 

Lair,  lar,  n.  [A.Sax.  leger,  a  bed,  a  couch, 
a  grave,  from  the  root  of  lay,  lie  -  D.  leger, 
G.  lager.  Lay.]  A  place  to  lie  or  rest; 
especially  the  resting-place  of  a  wild  beast, 
&c;  in  Scotland,  a  portion  of  a  burying- 
ground  sufficient  for  one  grave. 

Laird,  lard,  u.  [A  form  of  lord.]  In  Scot- 
land, a  land-owner  or  house-proprietor.— 
Lairdship,  lard 'ship,  n.  An  estate; 
landed  property.    [Scotch.] 

Lalsser-falre,  la-sa-far,  n.  [Fr.  laisser, 
leave,  let,  faire,  to  do.]  A  letting  alone, 
non-interference;  a  term  especially  used 
in  regard  to  the  interference  of  a  Govern- 
ment with  social,  commercial  or  other 
matters. 

Laity.    Under  Lay,  a. 

Lake,  lak,  n.  [Fr.  lac,  from  L.  lacus,  a 
lake;  cog.  loch.]  A  sheet  or  body  of  water 
wholly  surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no 
direct  communication  with  the  sea,  or 
having  so  only  by  means  of  rivers.— Lake- 
basin,  n.  The  basin  in  which  the  waters 
of  a  lake  rest;  the  whole  area  drained  by 
a  lake.— Lake-dwelling,  n.  Under  La- 
custrine.—Lakelet,  lak'let,  n.  A  little 
lake.  —  Laky,  la'ki,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lake  or  lakes. 

Lake,  lak,  n.  [Fr.  laque.  Lac]  A  pig- 
ment consisting  of  an  earthy  substance 
impregnated  with  red  colouring  matter  of 
certain  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
there  being  thus  cochineal  and  lac  lakes, 
madder  lake,  &e. 

Lakb,  lak,  n.    Lac. 

Lakist,  la'kist,  a.  The  name  of  the  poetical 
school  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
from  their  residence  in  the  Cumberland 
Lake  District. 

Lallation,  lal-la'shon,  n.  [Fr.  lallation, 
from  the  letter  I.]  The  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r,  which  is  made  tc 
sound  like  I. 

Lama,  la/ma,  n.  [Tibetan.]  A  priest  or 
ecclesiastic  belonging  to  that  variety  of 
Buddhism  wh'ch  is  known  as  Lamaisin, 
and  prevails  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  — 
Lamaisiit,  la'm'a-izm,  n.  A  variety  of 
Buddhism  chiefly  prevailing  in  Tibet  and 
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1.  AND 


m  i.iiinaist.  Lamaitc.  la'mH 

,  1,, a  a,  u    One  belonging  to  the  n 
d  i.aiimisin.     Lanialfttlc  LB  ma"  Ls'tik.  a 
Pertaining  to  lainaism.     Lniiia«cry,  UV- 
1  1   „.    a   Buddhist  i<  ligious  tooletj 
presided  orer  by  a  lauia 
:t m:i .    la'ma,    11.      An    animal,   same    as 

llllllllllill.    LnillCllllll.    la  man  tin,   la 

,,,.,   mi.  11     1  l*i-  .  from  Sp.  manatt,  mana 
lie,  from  the  native  W   Indian  term.]    The 

an  manatee  or  sea  cow. 
niiinrektan,  la  mark'i-an,  a.  [Lamarck, 
French  zoologist.]    The  thi  anio 

tion  by  inherited  modifications  of  the 
individual  through  habit  or  other  causes. 
,mnb,  lam,  n.  [ASax.,O.Sax.,Goth.,Ioel., 

md  0  B.O.  lamb;  D.  and  Dan.  lam,  Q. 
latum,  lamb.]  The  young  of  the  sheep 
kind;  a  person  as  gentle  or  innocent  as  a 
lamb.     The  Lamb,    The  Lamb  of  Ood,  the 

ir  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  typified  by 
;lu>  pasohal  lamb.— v.*.  To  bring  forth  a 
lamb  or  lambs.— Lambkin,  lam'kin,  n. 
A  small  lamb;  one  foudly  cherished.— 
Lamblike,  lam 'Ilk,  a.  Like  a  lamb; 
humble;  meek.  —  Lnmblillg,  lam'- 
ing,  n.  A.  young  or  small  lamb.  l.amb- 
skin,  lam'skin,  n.  The  skin  of  a  lamb 
dressed  with  the  fleece  on,  or  made  into 
leather.    -  Lambs'-wool,  «.     Wool  ob- 

1   from   lambs;   spiced  wine  or  beer 
with  roasted  apples. 
.ambdaclsiu,  lam'da-sizm,  n.   [Gr.  lamb- 

10s,  from  lambda,  the  Greek  letter  L.] 
A  faulty  pronunciation  of  11,  as  when  the 
tongue  is  pressed  against  the  palate  and 
produces  a  sound  similar  to  Hi  in  million; 
an  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
r,  lallation. 

.amhdoldal,  lam'doi-dal,  a.  [Gr.  lamb- 
doeidis  —  lambda  (A),  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance] In  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter 
lambda  (A). 

.ambent,  lam'bent,  a.  [L.  lambens,  lam- 
bent is,  ppr.  of  lambo,  to  lick,  a  nasalized 
form  akin  to  lap.]  Licking;  playing  about; 
touching  lightly;  gliding  over  (a  lambent 
flame);  gleaming;  twinkling;  flickering. 
,11111c,  lam,  a.  [A. Sax.  lama=T>.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  lam,  G.  lahm,  lame:  Icel.  lama,  a  lame 
person;  akin  prov.  E.  lam,  to  beat,] 
Crippled  or  disabled  in  one  or  more  of  the 
limbs;  crippled;  disabled  (a  lame  arm);  im- 
perfect, defective,  not  sound  or  unassail- 
able (a  lame  excuse). — v.t. — lamed,  laming. 
To  make  lame ;  to  cripple  or  disable ;  to 
render  imperfect.—  Lame-duck,  n.  A 
slang  term  for  a  defaulter  on  the  stock- 
exchange. —  Lamely,  lam'li,  adv.  In  a 
lame  or  imperfect  manner.—  Lameness, 
lam'nes,  n.    The  condition  of  beiug  lame. 

Lamella,  la-mel'la,  n.  pi.  Lamella1,  la- 

mel'le.  [Dim.  of  lamina.]  A  thin  plate  or 
scale;  one  of  an  aggregate  of  thin  plates; 
one  of  the  thin  plates  which  compose  the 
gills  of  certain  molluscs;  one  of  the  gills 
forming  the  hymenium  of  an  agaric.  — 
Lamellar,  la-mel'ler,  a.  Composed  of 
thin  plates  or  lamellae ;  disposed  in  thin 
plates  or  scales. — Lamellarly,  la-mel'- 
ler-li,  adv.  In  thin  plates  or  scales.  — 
Lamellate,  Lamella  ted.  lam'el-lat, 
lam'el-la-ted,  a.  Formed  in  thin  plates  or 
lamellae,  or  covered  with  them;  furnished 
with  lamellae.  —  Lamelli  branch  late, 
la-mel'li-brang"ki-at,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  thin 
plate,  &ndbranchicB,  gills.]  Having  lamellar 
gills,  especially  having  lamellar  gills  and 
bivalve  shells  as  the  molluscs  of  the  class 
or  order  (Lamellibranchiata)  of  which 
mussels,  cockles,  and  oysters  are  familiar 
examples.  Also  used  as  a  noun. — Lainel- 
lleorn,  la-mel'li-kora,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a 
plate,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Having  lamellar 
antennae;  having  antennae  the  three  last 
joints  of  which  are  plate-like  and  disposed 
somewhat  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb:  said 
of  beetles,  such  as  the  cockchafers,  &c. 
Used  also  as  n.  —  Lanielliferous,  la- 
mel-if'er-us,  a.  Producing  or  composed  of 
plates  or  layers;  having  a  foliated  struc- 
ture.— Lamelllform,  la-mel'li-form,  a. 
Having  a  lamellar  form.— Lanielllros- 
tral,  la-melli-ros"tral,  a.    [L.  rostrum,  a 


bank. I    11. t\  log  ■  i"  ak  tin  oi  hi  d  &1< 
margins  with  duidi  row  Lami  Ike  "i  dental 
iii.iti  1  ,  ■wans,  •• 

Lauielloae,  la  m<  1 1<  ,  a     0oy<  rod  with 
01  in  the  foi  in  ni  Imu  111 . 
Lament,  la  dm  ni  .  1 1    l  L,  loot  nto  1 

wail,   from   Ittmi'ittum,  .i   Wt 

latiiui-,  to  baik.  mi  onomatopofltlo  word  I 
To  mom  11 ;   t<>  weep  or  wail .    to  ea 

1  dr.  ply;  to  grlev*  v.t.  To 
bewail;  to  inouiii  (01  .  to  bt  moan ;  to  de- 
plore.—a.  Lamental  Ion;  in  elegy  or  mourn- 
ful ballad  or  air  Lamentable,  lain'in- 
tll-bl,a.     [L.  I<liiii-iil(lbilis.\    To  be  lain. 

exolting  or  calling  tor  Borrow;   grievous; 
mournful;  miserable;  pitiful;  wretohed 
Lamentableneai.  lam 'en  ta  bl  nee,  n. 
The  itate  of  being  lamentable.    Laiucii- 

labl.v,  lam'en-tabii,  <((/(•  in  a  lamentable 
manner.       Lamentation,  lam-en-tt'- 

shon,  n.  [L.  lamentatio.]  The  ad  ol  lam- 
enting; a  wailing;  expression  of  sorrow; 
cries  or  words  expressive  of  grief;  pi.  a 
book  of  Scripture  containing  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.— Lamenter,  la  menl  '- 
er,  >i.  One  who  laments.  —  Lameiltiiml.v, 
la  nient'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  lamenting  manner. 

Lamia,  la'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.]  A  female  mon- 
ster sucking  the  blood  of  infants. 

Lamina,  lam'i-na,  n.  pi.  Lamina',  lam'i- 
ne.  [L.,  a  thin  plate  or  lamina;  perhaps 
from  same  root  as  Gr.  e-launo,  to  drive.]  A 
thin  plate  or  scale;  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another:  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 
bones,  &c;  bot.  the  upper  broad  part  of  the 
petal  in  a  polypetalous  corolla;  the  blade 
of  a  leaf.  —  Lamlnablc,  lam'i-na-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  formed  into  thin  plates. — 
Laminar,  lam'i-ner,  a.  Formed  of  laminae 
or  plates;  consisting  of  thin  plates  or  layers. 
— Laillinaria,  lam-i-na'ri-a,  n.  The  ge- 
neric name  of  various  sea-weeds  having  no 
definite  leaves  but  a  plain  ribless  expansion, 
which  is  either  simple  or  cloven,  one  of 
these  plants  being  the  common  tangle.— 
Lamlnarlau,  lam-i-na'ri-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Laminaria;  a  term  applied  to  that 
belt  or  zone  of  marine  life  which  extends 
from  low-water  mark  to  a  depth  of  from  40 
to  90  feet.  —  Lain  1  nary,  lam'i-na-ri,  a. 
Composed  of  laminae  or  plates. —Lami- 
nate, Laminated,  lam'i-nat,  lam'i-na- 
ted,  a.  Consisting  of  laminae,  scales,  or  thin 
layers,  one  over  another.  —  Laminate, 
lam'i-nat,  v. i.— laminated,  laminating.  To 
separate  or  split  up  into  thin  plates  or 
layers. — Lamination,  lam-i-na'shon,  n. 
State  of  being  laminated;  arrangement  in 
laminae  or  thin  plates. — Lamini ferons, 
lam-i-nif'er-us,  a.  Having  a  structure  con- 
sisting of  laminae  or  layers. 

Lammas,  lam'as,  n.  [A.Sax.  hldf-mcesse, 
that  is  loaf-mass,  bread-feast,  so  called 
because  on  this  day  offerings  were  formerly 
made  of  the  first-fruits  of  harvest.]  The 
first  day  of  August— La  mm  as- tide,  n. 
The  time  of  Lammas. 

Lammergeier,  Laemmergeyer,  lam'- 
mer-gl-er,  lem'mer-gi-er,  n.  [G.  lammergeier 
—Idinmer,  pi.  of  lamm,  a  lamb,  and  geier,  a 
vulture.]  The  bearded  vulture,  the  largest 
European  bird  of  prey,  inhabiting  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  Asia  and  Africa. 

Lamp,  lamp,  n.  [Fr.  lampe,  L.  and  Gr. 
lampas,  from  Gr.  lampo,  to  shine;  akin 
lantern.]  A  vessel  for  containing  oil  or 
other  liquid  inflammable  substance,  to  be 
burned  by  means  of  a  wick;  any  contrivance 
adapted  to  contain  an  artificial  light;  some- 
thing metaphorically  communicating  light. 
—Lampblack,  lamp'blak,  n.  A  fine 
soot  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
smoke  of  burning  oil,  pitch,  or  resinous 
substances  in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a 
cone  of  cloth.  —  Lamp-glass,  n.  The 
glass  tube  used  for  lamps  burning  particular 
oils;  the  glass  shade  for  a  lamp  or  glass- 
burner.— Lampion,  lam'pi-on,  n.  [Fr.; 
dim.  of  lampe.]  A  small  lamp  suitable  for 
illuminations.  —  Lamp-Iiglit,  n.  The 
light  shed  by  a  lamp.— Lamp-lighter,  n. 
A  man  employed  to  light  street  or  other 
public  lamps.— Lamp-post,  n.  A  post 
or  pillar  for  supporting  a  street  or  other 
outdoor  lamp.  —  Lamp-shade,  n.  A 
shade  placed  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to 


mellow  01  Inten  •  ,  I  lamp-  :i<  11 

One  of  the  mollusc*  of  tl  I    at  hi 

opoda. 

LnmpaM.  I.ani|t.'iss  km.  ; 

pat,  1    A  •  welling  In  the  i'">i  ol  a  b< 
mouth  immediately  behind  the  fori  teeth. 

Liimpcrii,  lam'pern,  n,     [Corruption  of 

I 
oi  fresh  water  Lampn  ys. 

Lampoon,  lam-pbn',  n,  [Fr,  lampo*,  a 
drinking  or  lourrUoua  eons,  from  tamper, 
to  drink,  to  guczle;  akin  lap,  t'»  U01  |    A 

111      Wlltlli; 

abusive  atlai  k   in   proa  '     To 

write  a  lampoon  agaim  1  In  a 

lampoon.     Lampooner,  lam-pbn'i 
The  writer  of  a  lampoon.    Lampoonry, 

lam  pon'ri,  u.    'J'he  act  of  lampooning;  the 
1  iii  a  lampoon. 

Lampre.y,  lam'pri,  n.  |i-v.  lamproie,  It. 
lampreda,  from  l-  I.  lampetra  L  lambo. 
to  lick,  and  petra,  a  stone,  from  their  habit 
of  attaching  thi  to  ttonei  by  their 

mouths.)  The  name  of  several  uiarsipo- 
branobiate,  eel  like,  ftahea,  with 

suctorial  mouths,  inhabiting  both  fresh  and 
salt  water. 

La  nary,  la'na-ri,  n.  [L.  lunar  ia,  a  wool- 
store,  from  lav.u,  wool.]  A  store- place  for 
wool—  Lanale,  Lanaled,  la'nat,  lama- 
ted,  «.  [L.  lunulas.]  Woolly;  covered  with 
a  growth  or  substance  resembling  wool. 

Lance,  lans,  n.  [Fr.  lance,  from  L.  lancea, 
a  lance,  supposed  to  be  of  same  root  as 
lacero,  to  lacerate.]  An  offensive  weapon 
consisting  of  a  long  wooden  shaft  with  a 
sharp  pointed  head  of  steel  or  other  metal, 
used  in  war  by  both  ancient  and  modern 
nations;  a  spear.— v.t.— lancxl,  lancing.  To 
pierce  with  a  lance  or  other  pointed  instru- 
ment; to  open  with  a  lancet  or  other  sharp 
instrument.  —  Lance-corporal,  n.  A 
private  soldier  performing  the  duties  of  a 
corporal  with  a  temporary  rank  as  such. — 
Lance-head,  n.  The  head  or  sharp  end 
of  a  lance.— Lance-jack,  lans-jak,  it.  A 
lance-corporal.— Lancelet,  lans'let,  n.  A 
small  worm-like  transparent  fish  of  very 
anomalous  structure,  the  lowest  of  the  class 
fishes.  —  Lanceolar,  lan'sc-o-ler,  a.  [L. 
lanceola,  dim.  of  lancea.]  Bot.  tapering  to- 
ward each  end.— Lanceolate,  Lanceo- 
lated,  lan'se-o-lat,  lan'se-o-la-ted,  a.  [L. 
lanceola,  dim.  of  lancea,  a  lance.]  Shaped 
like  a  lance-head.  —  Lancer,  lan'ser,  n. 
One  who  lances;  one  who  carries  a  lance;  a 
cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a  lance. — 
Lancers,  n.  A  kind  of  dance.— Lancet, 
lan'set,  n.  [Fr.  lancette,  dim.  of  lance.]  A 
small  surgical  instrument,  sharp-pointed 
and  generally  two-edged,  used  in  opening 
veins,  tumours,  abscesses,  &c.  —  Lancet- 
window,  n.  A  high  and  narrow  window 
pointed  like  a  lancet.— Lancet-arch,  n. 
An  arch  whose  head  is  shaped  like  the  point 
of  a  lancet:  generally  used  in  lancet-win- 
dows. —  Lancet-fish,  n.  A  fish  distin- 
guished by  its  compressed  shape  and  lancet- 
like spines  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tail  — 
Lance-wood,  n.  TSo  named  from  its 
being  suitable  for  making  the  shafts  of 
lances.]  The  wood  of  several  trees  of  the 
custard-apple  family,  natives  of  Guiana  and 
the  West  Indies,  which  possesses  great 
toughness  and  elasticity,  and  is  much  used 
for  carriage-shafts,  whip-handles,  topsof  fish- 
ing-rods, &c— Lancilbrm,  lan'si-form,  a. 
Lance-shaped;  lanceolate. 

Lancinate,  lan'si-nat,  v.t.  [L.  lancino,  lan- 
cinatum;  akin  to  lance,  lacerate.]  To  tear; 
to  lacerate.— Lancinating,  lan'si-na-ting, 
a.  Piercing:  applied  to  a  sudden  sharp 
shooting  pain,  as  in  cancer.— Lancina- 
tion,  lan-si-na'shon,  n.  A  sudden,  sharp, 
shooting  pain;  laceration;  wounding. 

Land,  land,  n.  [A.Sax.  D.  Dan.  Icel.  Sw. 
Goth,  and  G.  land;  connections  very  doubt- 
ful.] The  solid  or  fixed  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  in  distinction  from  the  sea 
or  other  waters,  which  constitute  the  fluid 
or  movable  part;  a  definite  portion  of  the 
solid  surface  of  the  globe  as  set  apart  or 
belonging  to  an  individual  or  a  people,  as 
a  country,  estate,  or  farm  (to  travel  in  all 
lands,  his  land  adjoins  mine);  the  people 
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of  a  country  or  region;  ground  or  soil 

(good  land,  poor  land);  ID  Scotland,  a 
building     including     houses     occupied     by 

different  families.  To  make  the  land,  in- 
to makt  land  (mint.),  to  discover  land  from 

the  sea  as  the  ship  approaches  it.     v.t.    To 

set  on  shore;  to  disembark;  to  bring  to  or 

put  in  a  certain  place  or  condition  (to  land 
a  person  at  the  theatre,  in  ditliculties).—  v.i. 
To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  dis- 
embark; to  arrive;  to  reach.  —  Land- 
imciil,  n.  A  person  employed  by  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate  to  collect  rents,  to 
let  farms,  and  the  like.— Land-blink,  n. 
A  peculiar  atmospheric  brightness  per- 
ceived in  the  arctic  regions  on  approaching 
laud  covered  with  snow.  Land-breeze, 
».  A  current  of  air  setting  from  the  laud 
toward  the  sea.— Land-crab,  n.  A  crus- 
tacean whose  habits  are  terrestrial,  as 
distinguished  from  one  whose  habits  are 
aquatic— Lauded,  lan'ded,  a.  Having  an 
estate  in  land;  consisting  in  real  estate  or 
land  (landed  property).— Lander,  lan'der, 
n.  One  who  lands.— Landfall,  land'fal, 
n.  The  first  land  discovered  after  a  voyage; 
a  landslip.— Land-force,  n.  A  military 
force  or  body  of  troops  serving  on  land. — 
Land-fowl,  n.  Birds  that  frequent  land: 
as  opposed  to  water-fowl.— Land-holder, 
n.  A  holder,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  land. — 
Land-lee,  n.  A  field  or  floe  of  ice  stretch- 
ing along  the  land  between  two  headlands. 
— Landing,  laud'ing,  a.  Connected  with 
the  process  of  bringing  to  land,  or  of  un- 
loading anything  from  a  vessel,  &c. — 
Landing  vet,  a  small  bag-shaped  net  used 
in  fly-fishing  to  take  the  fish  from  the 
water  after  being  hooked. — Landing  stage, 
a  stage  or  platform,  frequently  so  con- 
structed as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide, 
for  the  convenience  of  landing  or  shipping 
passengers  and  goods. — Landing  waiter, 
an  officer  of  the  customs  whose  duty  is  to 
oversee  the  landing  of  goods. — n.  The  act 
of  going  or  setting  on  land;  a  place  where 
persons  land  or  where  goods  are  set  on 
shore;  the  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  end 
of  a  flight  of  steps;  also,  a  resting-place  in 
a  series  or  flight  of  steps.— Land-jobber, 
n.  One  who  speculates  in  buying  and  selling 
land.— Land-jobbing,  n.  The  practice 
of  buying  land  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion.— Landlady,  land'la'di,  n.  A  woman 
who  has  tenants  under  her;  the  mistress 
of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging-house:  correlative 
to  landlord.— Land  league,  land  leg,  n. 
The  league  formed  in  Ireland  for  reducing 
rents  and  for  the  creating  of  peasant-pro- 
prietorships.— Landless,  land'les,  a.  Des- 
titute of  land;  having  no  property  in  land. 
— Landlocked,  land'lokt,  pp.  Inclosed 
or  encompassed  by  land.  —  Landloper, 
land'lo-per  (Scottish  land  louper),  n.  [Land, 
and  loper,  as  in  interloper.]  A  vagabond  or 
vagrant;  one  who  has  no  settled  habitation. 
— Landlord,  land'lord,  n.  The  owner  of 
land  or  of  houses  who  has  tenants  under 
him;  the  master  of  an  inn,  tavern,  lodging- 
house;  a  host.— Landlubber,  land'lub- 
er,  n.  A  contemptuous  term  among  seamen 
for  a  landsman.—  Landmark,  land'm'ark, 
n.  A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary  of 
land;  any  mark  or  fixed  object  by  which 
the  limits  of  a  portion  of  territory  may  be 
known  and  preserved;  any  prominent  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  a  locality;  some 
elevated  object  on  land  that  serves  as  a 
guide  to  seamen;  what  marks  a  stage  in 
any  course  of  development;  any  striking 
historical  event  to  which  others  may  be  re- 
ferred.— Land-measure,  n.  The  system 
of  quantities  used  in  computing  the  area  of 
pieces  of  land.— Land-measurer,  n.  A 
person  whose  employment  is  to  measure 
land.— Land-measuring,  n.  The  art 
of  determining  by  measurement  and  com- 
putation the  superficial  contents  of  portions 
of  land  in  acres,  roods,  &c. — Land-owner, 
n.  A  proprietor  of  land.  —  Landrail, 
land'ral,  n.  The  corncrake. — Landscape, 
land'skap,  n.  [D.  landschap,  Dan.  landskab, 
equivalent  to  land-shape.]  A  picture  re- 
presenting a  tract  of  country  with  the 
various  objects  it  contains;  such  pictures 
in  general,  or  the  painting  of  such  pictures; 
a  natural  scene  that  might  form  the  subject 
of  such  a  picture.  —  Landscape-gar- 


dener, n.  One  who  is  employed  iii  land- 
scape gardening.  Liiiidscanr-uardcii- 
lim.    n.     The   art  of   laying   out   grounds, 

arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  fee,  so  as  to 

produce  the  effect  of  natural  landscape 
Landscape-painter,  n.  A  painter  of 
landscapes.  — Land-shark,  n.  A  sailor's 
term  for  a  sharper.  —  Landslip,  Land- 
slide, land'slip,  land'slld,  n.  The  slipping 
or  sliding  down  of  a  considerable  portion  ol 
land  or  earth  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level; 
the  earth  which  so  slides  or  slips.  —  Lands- 
man, landz'mau,  n.  One  who  lives  on 
the  laud:  opposed  to  seaman.  —  Land- 
sprlng,  land'spring,  n.  A  spring  of  water 
which  comes  only  into  action  after  heavy 
rains.  —  Land-steward,  n.  A  person 
who  has  the  care  of  many  matters  connected 
with  a  landed  estate.— Landstiirm,  lant'- 
sturin,  n.  [G.,  lit.  land-storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  which  is  never  called 
from  its  own  district  but  in  case  of  actual 
invasion.  —  Land-surveying,  n.  The 
act  of  determining  the  boundaries  and 
superficial  extent  of  portions  of  land,  and 
of  laying  down  an  accurate  map  of  the 
whole.— Land-surveyor,  n.  One  whose 
employment  is  land-surveying.  —  Land- 
tax,  n.  A  tax  assessed  upon  land  and 
houses.  —  Land-tortoise,  Land-tnr- 
tle,  n.  A  tortoise  or  turtle  inhabiting  the 
land.— Land-urchin,  n.  A  hedgehog.— 
Landward,  land'werd,  adv.  Toward  the 
land. — a.  Lying  toward  the  land,  or  toward 
the  interior,  or  away  from  the  sea-coast; 
situated  in  or  forming  part  of  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  the  town;  rural.  —  Land- 
wehr,  lant'var,  n.  [G.  —  land,  country, 
and  wehr,  defence  (E.  ware,  beware).]  That 
portion  of  the  military  forces  of  some  con- 
tinental nations  who  in  time  of  peace  follow 
their  ordinary  occupations,  excepting  when 
called  out  for  occasional  training. — Land- 
wlnd,  n.    A  wind  blowing  from  the  land. 

Landau,  lan-da',  n.  [From  Landau,  a  town 
in  Germany,  where  first  made.]  A  kind 
of  coach  or  carriage  whose  top  may  be 
opened  and  thrown  back. 

Lande,  land,  n.  [Fr.  lande,  It.  and  Sp. 
landa,  a  heath.]  A  heath;  a  heathy  or 
sandy  plain  incapable  of  bearing  cereals; 
specifically,  pi.  extensive  areas  in  France 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  inward  to- 
wards Bordeaux. 

Landgrave,  Landgraf  land'grav,  land'- 
graf,  n.  [G.  landgraf,  D.  landgraaf—land, 
land,  and  graf,  graaf,  an  earl  or  count.]  In 
Germany,  originally,  the  title  of  district 
or  provincial  governors;  later,  the  title  of 
three  princes  of  the  empire,  whose  terri- 
tories were  called  landgraviates. — Land- 
graviate,  land-gr&'vi-at,  n.  The  territory 
or  office  of  a  landgrave.— Landgravine, 
land'gra-ven,  n.    The  wife  of  a  landgrave. 

Lane,  Ian,  n.  [A.Sax.  lane,  a  lane;  D.  laan, 
alley,  avenue;  Icel.  Ion,  row  of  houses; 
Fris.  lona,  lana,  a  lane.]  A  narrow  way  or 
passage,  as  between  hedges  or  buildings; 
a  narrow  street;  an  alley;  a  narrow  pass. 

Langrage,  Langrel,  lang'graj,  lang'grel, 
n.  Old  bolts,  nails,  and  pieces  of  iron 
bound  together  and  fired  from  a  ship's 
guns. 

Langsyne,  lang-sin',  n.  [Sc.  lang,  long, 
and  syne,  since.]  The  time  long  ago. 
(Scotch.) 

Language,  lang'gwaj,  n.  [Fr.  langage,  from 
langue,  L.  lingua,  the  tongue;  which  is 
cog.  with  E.  tongue  (I  corresponding  to  t, 
as  in  L.  lacrima,  E.  tear).]  Human  speech; 
the  expression  of  thoughts  by  words  or 
articulate  sounds;  the  aggregate  of  the 
words  employed  by  any  community  for  in- 
tercommunication; the  speech  peculiar  to 
a  nation;  words  appropriate  to  or  espe- 
cially employed  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge (the  language  of  chemistry);  general 
style  or  manner  of  expression;  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  any  way  articulate  or 
inarticulate  (the  language  of  the  eyes,  of 
flowers,  &c).  —  Languaged,  lang'gwajd, 
a.  Having  a  language  of  this  or  that  kind; 
skilled  in  language.  —  Languageless, 
lang'gwaj-les,  a.  Wanting  speech  or  lan- 
guage.   (Shak.) 


Languid,  lang'gwid,  a.  [L.  languidva. 
from  langueo,  to  droop  or  flag.  Langi  ish.j 
Flagging;  drooping;  weak;  heavy;  dull; 
indisposed  to  exertion;  slow,  tardy;  without 
animation.  Languidly,  lang'gwid  Li, 
adv.  In  a  languid  manner.  Lanunid- 
ness,  lang'gwid  nes,  a.  The  state  or  qua! 
ity  of  being  languid. 

Languish,  lang'gwish,  v.i.  [Fr.  languir, 
ppr.  languiesant,  from  L.  langueo,  to  lan- 
guish; akin  to  lax,  lag,  slack.]  To  lose 
Strength  or  animation;  to  be  or  become 
dull,  feeble,  or  spiritless;  to  pine;  to  be  or 
to  grow  heavy;  to  droop;  to  wither;  to 
fade;  to  be  no  longer  active  and  vigorous. 
— n.  Act  of  pining;  also,  a  soft  and  tender 
look  or  appearance.— Laiignisher,  lung'- 
gwish-er,  n.  One  who  languishes.— Lan- 
guishing, lang'gwish-ing,  p.  and  a.  Los- 
ing strength;  becoming  feeble;  pining; 
having  a  soft  and  tender  expression  (a  lan- 
guishing eye).  — Lailgulshiiigly,  lang'- 
gwish-ing li,  adv.  In  a  languishing  man- 
ner.— Laiigiiishment,  lang'gwish-ment, 
n.  The  state  of  languishing  or  pining;  soft- 
ness of  look  or  mien.— Languor,  lang'- 
gwer,  n.  [L.  languor.]  The  state  of  body 
induced  by  exhaustion  of  strength;  feeble- 
ness; faintness;  lassitude  of  body;  dulness 
of  intellect;  listlessness;  an  agreeable  list- 
less or  dreamy  state.  —  Languorous, 
lang'gwer-us,  a.    Characterized  by  languor. 

Laniard,  lan'yard,  n.    Lanyard. 

Lanlary,  lan'i-a-ri,  n.  [L.  laniarius,  per- 
taining to  a  butcher,  from  lanius,  a  butcher.J 
Shambles t;  a  place  of  slaughter!;  one  of 
the  canine  teeth  of  the  carnivorous  animals. 
— a.  Used  for  lacerating  or  tearing  flesh 
(laniary  teeth).— Laniariform,  lan-i-ar'- 
i-form,  a.  Shaped  like  the  laniaries  or 
canine  teeth  of  the  Carnivora.— Laniate.t 
la'ni-at,  v.t.  [L.  lanio,  laniatum.]  To  tear 
in  pieces.— Lanlation.t  la-ni-a'shon,  n. 
A  tearing  in  pieces. 

Laniferous,  la-nif'er-us,  a.  [L.  lanifer— 
lana,  wool,  fero,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or 
producing  wool—  Lnnitlcal,  la-nif'i-kal, 
a.  [L.  lana  and  facio.]  Working  in  wool. 
— Lanigerous,  la-nij'er-us,  a.  [L.  lana, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing 
wool. 

Lank,  langk,  a.  [A.Sax.  hlanc;  connec- 
tions doubtful.]  Loose  or  lax  and  easily 
yielding  to  pressure!;  languid  or  drooping!; 
not  distended;  not  plump;  of  a  thin  or 
slender  habit  of  body.—  Lankly,  langk'li, 
adv.  In  a  lank  manner;  loosely;  laxly. — 
Lankness,  langk'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lank. — Lanky,  lang'ki,  a. 
Lank. 

Lanuer,  lan'er,  n.  [Fr.  lanier,  L.  laniarius, 
lanius,  a  butcher.]  A  species  of  hawk, 
especially  the  female  of  the  species,  found 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe. — Lan- 
neret,  lan'er-et,  n.  The  male  of  the  lanner. 

Lanoline,  lan'odin,  n.  [L.  lana,  wool, 
oleum,  oil.]  An  oily  or  greasy  substance 
obtained  from  unwashed  wool,  said  to 
have  valuable  therapeutic  properties  in 
ointments,  &c. 

Lanseh,  lan'se,  n.  [Indian  name.]  The 
fruit  of  a  Malayan  tree  which  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Lans<inenet,  lans'ke-net,  n.  [Originally 
a  foot  soldier,  from  G.  landsknecht,  a  foot- 
soldier — land,  country,  knecht,  a  servant, 
a  knight.]    An  old  game  at  cards. 

Lantern,  lan'tern,  n.  [Fr.  lanterne,  L.  lan- 
terna,  from  Gr.  lampter,  a  light,  a  beacon, 
from  lampo,  to  shine,  whence  also  lamp.] 
A  case  inclosing  a  light  and  protecting  it 
from  wind  and  rain,  sometimes  portable 
and  sometimes  fixed;  arch,  an  erection  on 
the  top  of  a  dome,  the  roof  of  an  apart- 
ment, &c,  to  give  light,  for  ventilation,  or 
for  ornament;  a  tower  which  has  the  whole 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior 
open  to  view;  a  light  open  erection  on  the 
top  of  a  tower;  the  upper  part  of  a  light- 
house where  the  light  is  shown.— Chinese 
lantern.  Under  Chinese.—  Dark  lantern, 
one  with  a  single  opening,  which  may  be 
closed  bo  as  to  conceal  the  light.— Mew 
lantern.  Under  Magic— Lantern-fly, 
n.   A  hemipterous  insect  of  South  America 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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wliirh  cmiis  a  strong  lijjht    in   (In-  dark.- 

I. unit  111  •Jawed,  "       Having  Lantern- 

.1   lotlg  thin  visage.     ('  '('//o,/.) 

Lantern-Jaws,  n.  pi.    Long  thin  Jaws; 

a  1,  .in  \  Lsage.    i<  'olioq.) 

I  Hill  I1111111111,  I  :  1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  •  lan'tha- 
1111111.    Ian  Ilia  111  mil,    11.      [Gr,    lattthand,    1 

lie  hid,  because  its  existence  long  remained 
unknown  |  A  rare  metal  obtained  from 
r,  rite,  of  little  iuterest  or  importance. 
.unlliorn  lan'tern,  n.  An  old  and  erro- 
neui  spelling  ol  Lantern,  due  to  the  t';n-t 
tiiat  lanterns  used  to  have  horn  sides. 

aWenglnous,    Lanuginosa,  La-nO'Ji- 

saja,  la  mi. n  Doe,  .'.    [L.  Imi uginoaua,  from 

down,  from  lana,  wool.  |     I  >>  >\\  nj  ; 

,1  with  down  or  line  soft  htiir. 

•jiiij  :i  i*<1.  lanyard,  a.  [Also  written  lanier, 

laniard,  from   Fr.  laniere,  a  thong,  strap, 

originally  a  woollen   band,  from   L.  lana, 

Naut.  a  short  pieoe  of  rope  or  line 

us.  d    for    fastening   BOmethiug    in    sbipB; 

mint,  a  piece  of  strong  twine  with  an  iron 

hook   at    one  end,    used   in   tiring  cannon 

with  a  friction-tube. 

jjiniiiccnii.  la-od'i-se"an,  a.  Like  the 
Christians  of  Laodicea;  lukewarm  in  r<  li 
lion.  —  Lnodir«>aiiisiii.la-od'i-se"an  izui, 
n.  Lukewarmness  in  religion. 
,ap.  lap,  n.  [A.Sax.  lappa;  D.  and  Dan. 
lac  Sh  .  la;>p,  G.  luppi  n,  a  lap,  a  loose  flap, 
■PpM,  to  hang  loose;  akin  to  label,  lobe, 
limp  (aA  lapse;  lapel,  lappet,  are  deriva- 
I'he  lower  part  of  a  garment  that 
■togs  loosely;  the  part  of  clothes  that  lies 
Bfl  the  knees  when  a  person  sits  down; 
lieiuv.  the  upper  part  of  the  legs  in  this 
position;  the  part  of  one  body  which  lies 
OB  and  covers  a  part  of  another  (as  a  slate 
iu  rooting);  the  last  part  or  round  in  a  race. 
—Lap-board.  ".  A  board  resting  on  the 
lap.  employed  by  tailors  for  cutting  out  or 
Inning  work  upon.— Lapdoji,  lap'dog,  n. 
A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap;  a  pet  dog. 
— Lapful,  lap'ful,  n.  As  much  as  the  lap 
can  contain.— Lap-stone,  n.  A  stone  on 
which  shoemakers  beat  leather  on  the  knees. 

.ap.  lap,  v.t.  —  lapped,  lapping.  [From 
O.E.  ivtap,  to  wrap,  a  form  of  wrap  (which 
see).]  To  wrap  or  twist  round;  to  infold; 
bo  fold;  to  double  over;  to  lay  partly  above. 
—v.i.  To  be  spread  or  laid;  to  be  turned 
Dver;  to  lie  over  something  in  part  (as 
slates  on  a  roof).— Lapper,  lap'er,  n.  One 
who  laps  or  folds;  one  who  folds  cloth. 

ii*»p,  lap,  v.i.  — lapped,  lapping.  [A.Sax. 
lapian,  lappian,  Icel.  lepja,  O.D.  lappen, 
lapen,  L.G.  lappen,  to  lap  or  lick  up;  allied 
to  L,  lainbo,  Gr.  lapto— to  lap  or  lick.]  To 
take  up  liquor  or  food  with  the  tongue;  to 
feed  or  drink  by  licking  up;  to  make  a 
sound  like  that  produced  by  takiug  up 
water  by  the  tongue. — v.t.  To  take  into 
the  mouth  with  the  tongue;  to  lick  up. — 
n.  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue;  a  sound 
made  in  this  way;  a  sound  as  of  water  rip- 
sjlfng  against  the  beach.— Lapper,  lap'er, 
n.  One  who  laps  or  takes  up  with  the 
tongue. 

/ap,  lap,  n.  [Short  for  lapidary  wheel.]  A 
wheel  or  revolving  disk  of  soft  metal,  which 
by  means  of  a  polishing  powder  is  used  in 
cutting  glass,  gems,  &c. 

.apareetomy,  lap'ar-ek"to-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
lapara,  flanks,  ektome,  cutting  out.]  The 
excision  of  intestines  at  the  side. 
.aparotomy,  lap'ar-ot"o-mi,  n.  Cutting 
of  the  abdominal  walls. 
.apel,  Lapelle,  la-pel',  n.  [Dim.  from 
lap,  part  of  a  garment.]  That  part  of  a 
garment  which  is  made  to  lap  or  fold  over; 
the  part  in  the  front  of  a  coat  or  waistcoat 
that  is  folded  back.—  Lapelled,  la-peld', 
a.  Furnished  with  lapels. 
iapidary,  lap'i-da-ri,  n.  [L.  lapidarius, 
from  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone;  akin  Gr.  lepas, 
a  rock.]  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes, 
and  engraves  gems  or  precious  stones;  a 
dealer  in  precious  stones.— a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  art  of  polishing  and  engrav- 
ing precious  stones.—  Lapidary  style,  pom- 
pous style  of  language  adopted  on  monu- 
ments; sonorous  Latinity.— Lapidarian, 
lap-ida'ri-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  lapidary; 


Lneorfbed  on  none.    Lnpldrons  I  La-ptd' 

■  1.     I  L,    lapiileun.\     Ol    tin-    nature   <>1 
stone;     Htoliy        l.apidcM'CII  f ,     hip  i  den' 

cut,  (i  1 1.  lapidtteo,  to  become  itom  I 
Growing  or  turning  bo  stun,',  baring  the 
quality  of  petrifying  oodles,  a.  A  substance 
whieh  baa  the  quality  ol  petrifying  h 
— m.  Lapldeseenee,  Lap  i  di  s'ena,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  oi    being   lapideeoenl 

Lnpldlfic,     Lapldlllral,    lap   1   dif'ik, 
lap  1  did  kal,    ((.      [L.    In/us,   and   facm,    to 

make. 1    farming  or  oonverting  Into  atone, 
—  Lapldlileallou,  la  pld'l  a  loV'shon,  a. 

The  act  of  lapidifying  or  oonTerting  into 
stone;  the  Btate  ox  being  Lapidified  La- 
pidify, lapid'i-fi.r.r  lapidified,  lapidify- 
ing. To  form  into  stone. —v.i.  To  turn 
into  stone;  to  become  stone.—  Lapidlst, 
liip'i-dist,  n.  A  lapidary.—  I  .1  pldosc,  lap'i- 
dos,  O,  Bot.  growing  in  stony  places. 
I  a  pil  II.  la-pil'll,  n.  pi.  [L.  la/nllus,  a  little 
stone,  contr.  of  laptd/ulus,  dim.  of  tapis,  a 
stone.  Lapidary. J  Volcanic  ashes  which 
consist  of  small  angular  fragments  or  par- 
ticles. 

I  ;i  pls-Iazilli,  la-pis  laz'Q  li,  n.  [L.  lapis, 
a  stone,  and  L.L.  lazulum,  this  mineral; 
same  origin  as  azure. J  An  aluminous 
mineral  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  used  in 
mosaic  work  and  other  kinds  of  ornament, 
and  when  powdered  yielding  ultramarine. 
Lappet,  lap'et,  n.  [Dim.  of  lap,  a  loose 
part,  &e]  A  little  lap  or  flap,  as  on  a  dress, 
especially  on  a  head-dress;  a  cotton  fabric 
with  imitation  of  embroidery  on  surface. 
Lapps,  n.  The  natives  of  Lapland,  in  north- 
ern Scandinavia—  Laponiaii,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lapland. 
Lapse,  laps,  n.  [L.  lapsus,  from  labor, 
lapsus,  to  slide,  to  fall  (as  in  collapse,  elapse, 
relapse,  &c);  akin  lap  (n).,  lobe,  &c.  Lap.] 
A  gliding,  slipping,  or  gradually  falling; 
an  unobserved  or  very  gradual  advance; 
an  unnoticed  passing  away  (of  time) ;  a 
slip  or  error;  a  failing  in  duty;  a  deviation 
from  truth  or  rectitude ;  eccles.  law,  the 
omission  of  a  patron  to  present  a  clerk  to 
a  benefice  within  six  months  after  it  be- 
comes void. — v.i. — lapsed,  lapsing.  To  pass 
slowly,  silently,  or  by  degrees;  to  glide 
away;  to  fall  gradually;  to  slip  in  moral 
conduct;  to  fail  in  duty;  to  commit  a  fault; 
to  fall  or  pass  from  one  person  to  another, 
through  some  omission  or  negligence;  law, 
to  become  ineffectual  or  void.—  Lapsable, 
lap'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  lapsing.— Lapsed, 
lapst,  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting  or  having  un- 
dergone a  lapse;  having  fallen  away  from 
connection  with  any  church  (the  lapsed 
masses). 

Lap-sided,  a.  Lop-sided. 
Lapwing,  lap'wing,  n.  [O.E.  lapwinke, 
A.Sax.  hledpewince,  equivalent  to  leap- 
wink;  from  its  leaping  or  jerking  mode  of 
flight.]  A  well-known  and  handsome  bird 
belonging  to  the  plover  family,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  often  called  the  pee-wit 
from  its  cry. 

Lar,  lar,  n.  pi.  Lares,  la'rez.  [L.,  lit.  the 
shining  one,  allied  to  Skr.  las,  to  shine.] 
A  household  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
ceased ancestor. 

Larboard,  lar'bord,  n.  [D.  laar,  empty 
— as  not  occupied  by  the  steersman.]  Naut. 
the  left-hand  or  port  side  of  a  ship,  a  term 
now  given  up  in  favour  of  port,  the  latter 
being  shorter  and  more  distinctive  in 
sound :  opposite  of  starboard. 
Larceny,  lar'se-ni,  n.  [Contr.  for  latrociny, 
from  L.  latrocinium,  from  latro,  a  robber.] 
The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  away  of 
any  article  or  piece  of  goods  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  right  owner  of  the  same;  theft. 
— Larcener,  Larcenist,  lar'sen-er,  lar'- 
sen-ist,  n.  One  who  commits  larceny;  a 
thief. —  Larcenous,  lar'sen-us,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  larceny; 
guilty  of  or  inclined  to  larceny. 
Larch,  larch,  n.  [L.  and  G.  larix,  the 
larch.]  A  well-known  coniferous  tree  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  its  form  and 
the  durability  and  value  of  its  wood. — 
Larchen,  lar'chen,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  larch. 


1  Lard,  lard.  „  |i'-,  lard,  L  lardmt,  tori 
dum,  allied  to  <  .1  lai  (not,  fat,  from  larot, 
dainty  I  The  fat  of  swine  after  being 
melted  and  1 1  parati  d  from  the  Beat]  -  I 
To  mil  with  Lard  01  baoon;   to  stufl  with 

pit  oes  of  baoon  (ae  Ln  king  1  (on 

fatten;   to  enrich;  to  mil  *  it  !■  something 

by  way  of  impiov,  in.  ni  ,  to  ml.  pJard 

To  K">w  i;ii     Lardaceoua,  1 

"     i  'i  tb(    nature  1  insisting  of 

Lard     Larder,  LaVder,  n    [0  Pi   lardiei  \ 

■   1 boui  1 .   box,  or  the  liki .   n  bi  re 

meat  is  kept  before  eating  Lnrd-nll  n 
A  valuable  oil  made  from  lard,  u  ad  foi 
burning  and  for  Lubricating  machlni 
Lardoii,  lar'don,  n  [FrJ  A  strip  oi  Lard; 
a  bit  of  baoon.  Lardy,  lar'di,  a.  Contain- 
ing lard;  full  of  laid 
Lares,  n.  pi.    Laic. 

Large,  liirj,  «.  [Fr.  large,  L.  largvs,  abun- 
dant, large.]  Being  of  great  size;  having 
great  dimensions;  big;  bulky;  great 
tabling  or  consisting  of  a  great  quanl  ItJ  01 
number;  abundant,;  plentiful;  numeroiiH; 
liberal,  many-sided,  comprehensive  la  largt 
mind);  generous,  noble,  sympathetic  (a  large 
heart.—  At  large,  without  restraint  or  con- 
finement; diffusely;  fully;  with  all  details. 
—Large-hearted.  «.  Having  a  large 
heart;  generous;  magnanimous;  Hyinpa- 
thetic— Large-heart Cdn ess,  n.  Large- 
ness of  heart.— Largely,  liirj'ii,  adv.  in 
a  large  manner;  to  a  large  or  great  degree 
or  extent;  widely;  extensively;  copiously; 
diffusely;  amply;  bountifully.  —  Lai'C<'- 
iH'ss,  larj'nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  large. 

Largess,  liir'jes,  n.  [Fr.  largesse,  from  L. 
largitio,  a  bounty,  from  largiri,  to  bestow, 
from  largus,  large.  J  A  present;  a  gift  or 
donation;  a  bounty  bestowed. 
Lai-ghetto,  lar-get'to.  [It.]  Mvs.  some- 
what slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  as  largo. — 
LargO,  lar'go.  [It.]  Jlfas.  slowly;  slowly, 
with  breadth  and  dignity. 

Lariat,  la'ri-at,  n.  [Sp.  lariat  a.]  The  lasso; 
a  long  cord  or  thong  of  leather  with  a  noose 
used  in  catching  wild  horses,  &c. 

Lark,  lark,  n.  [A.Sax.  Idwerce,  Idferce,  O. 
and  Prov.E.  lavrock.  laverock  =  D.  leeu- 
werik,  leeuwrik,  Dan.  hirke,  Icel.  Icevirki, 
G.  lerche—&  lark;  the  Icel.  Icevirki  seems 
to  literally  mean  craft-worker.]  One  of  a 
genus  of  perching  birds  characterized  by 
having  a  long  straight  hind  claw,  and  of 
which  there  are  various  species,  as  the  sky- 
lark, wood-lark,  shore-lark,  &c,  the  sky- 
lark being  celebrated  for  its  song. — Lark- 
bnnting,  n.  The  snow-bunting.— Lark- 
spur, lark'sper,  n.  [From  the  long  spur  of 
one  of  the  sepals.]  The  common  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  several  species  of  which 
are  common  in  gardens. 

Lark,  lark,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  Idc,  Icel. 
leikr,  Goth,  laiks,  sport,  play.]  Sport; 
frolic;  a  piece  of  merriment.  (Slang  or 
colloq.)  To  sport;  to  make  sport.  (Slang 
or  colloq.) 

Larmier,  lar'mi-er,  n.  [Fr.,  from  larme,  a 
tear  or  drop]  Arch,  another  name  for  the 
Corona ;  zool.  a  pouch  which  secretes  a 
blackish  humour,  situated  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  in  the  deer  and  antelope. 

Larrikin,  lar'i-kin,  n.  Australian  hooli- 
gan; street-corner  rough. 

Larry,  lar'i,  n.    A  long  low  wagon;  a  lorry. 

La ru ill,  lar'um,  n.  An  old  form  of  Alarm. 

Larva,  lar'va,  n.  pi.  Larvae,  lar've.  [L. 
larva,  a  mask,  a  spectre.]  The  early  form 
of  any  animal  which  during  its  develop- 
ment is  unlike  its  parent;  an  insect  in  the 
caterpillar  or  grub  state,  that  is,  the  first 
stage  after  the  egg,  preceding  the  chrysalis 
and  the  perfect  insect. — Larval,  lar'val,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  larva.— Lar varinm,  lar- 
va'ri-um,  n.  A  case  or  covering  made  by  a 
caterpillar;  a  place  in  which  insects  are 
hatched.— Larvate,  Larvated,  lar'vat, 
lar'va-ted,  a.  Masked;  clothed  as  with  a 
mask. — Larve,  larv,  n.  A  larva.— Larvi- 
forill.  lar'vi-form,  a.  Like  or  having  the 
form  of  a  larva.— Larvlparons,  lar-vip'- 
a-rus,  a.  [L.  larva,  and  pario,  to  bring 
forth.]  Producing  young  in  the  state  of 
larvae. 
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Larynx  larfngki,  ».  [Or.]  Anat,  the 
upper  pari  of  the  windpipe  or  trachea,  a 
oartilaginous  cavity  which  plays  an  i tn 
portent  part  In  iii<'  uttoranoe  of  artioulate 
Kiuimis.  Laryngeal,  Laryngean,  lar 
in-jo'al,  lar-in-jS'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
larynx.  -      Lurj  llgit  is,     la  -riii  ji'tis,      it. 

[Term,  -ftia  denotes   Inflammation.]    An 

inflammation  of  the  larynx  of  any  sort. — 

Laryngoscopy  la-rlnVgo-skop,   n.     a 

relleoling    contrivano  nniniug   the 

larynx  and  oommenoement  of  the  trachea. 
— LaryngOBCoplCi  la-ring/go-skop"ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Inspection  of  the  larynx. 
— Laryiigofomy,  lar-in-got'o-ml,  u.  [Gr. 

tome,  a  cutting.]  The  making  Of  aa  incision 
into  the  larynx  for  assisting  respiration 
when  obstructed,  for  removing  foreign 
bodies,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Lascar,  las'kiir,  re.  In  the  East  Indies, 
properly,  a  camp-follower;  but  by  Europeans 
applied  to  a  native  sailor. 

Lascivious,  las-siv'i-us,  a.  [L.  lascivia, 
lewdness,  lascivns,  wanton,  allied  to  Skr. 
las,  to  embrace,  lash,  to  desire,  Gr.  lilaiomai, 
to  desire.]  Wanton;  lewd;  lustful;  exciting 
voluptuous  emotions.  —  Lasciviously, 
las-si v'i-us-li,  adv.  In  a  lascivious  manner. 
—  Lascivlousucss,  las-siv'i-us-nes,  re. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  lascivious. 

Lash,  lash,  n.  [Akin  to  G.  lasche,  a  flap,  a 
thong,  a  latchet,  also  a  scarf  joint;  D.  lasch, 
a  piece  joined  on,  a  joining;  Dan.  laske, 
Sw.  laska,  to  scarf.]  The  thong  or  cord  at 
the  point  of  a  whip;  any  thong,  cord,  or 
the  like  for  flogging;  a  whip;  a  scourge;  a 
stroke  with  a  whip  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough;  a  stroke  of  satire;  a  sarcasm  or  cut- 
ting remark. — v.t.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or 
anything  pliant;  to  whip  or  scourge;  to 
beat,  as  with  something  loose;  to  dash 
against  (as  waves);  to  satirize;  to  censure 
with  severity;  to  tie,  bind,  secure,  or  fasten 
with  a  rope  or  cord. — v.i.  To  ply  the  whip; 
to  aim  sarcasms;  to  hit. — To  lash  out,  to 
strike  out  with  the  hind  legs;  to  kick. — 
Lasner,  lash'er,  re.  One  who  or  that  which 
lashes;  water  rushing  or  lashing  over  a  weir; 
a  weir.— Lashing,  lash'ing,  n.  A  piece  of 
rope  binding  or  making  fast  one  thing  to 
another. — Lashings,  n.  Abundance  of 
grog,  drink,  rations.     (Colloq.) 

Lass,  las,  re.  [A  contr.  for  ladess,  fern,  of 
lad,  or  a  contr.  of  W.  llodes,  a  lass.  Lad.] 
A  young  woman;  a  girl:  in  familiar  lan- 
guage often  applied  to  a  woman  of  any  age. 
— Lassie,  las'i,  n.  [Dim.  of  lass.]  A  young 
girl;  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  young 
woman.    (Colloq.) 

Lassitude,  las'i -tiid,  re.  [L.  lassitudo,  from 
lassus,  weary;  same  root  as  late.]  The  state 
of  having  the  energies  weakened;  weak- 
ness; weariness;  languor  of  body  or  mind; 
enervation. 

Lasso,  las'so,  re.  [Sp.  lazo,  Pg.  laco,  from 
laqueus,  a  noose.  Lace.]  In  Spanish 
America,  a  rope  or  cord,  with  a  noose,  used 
for  catching  wild  horses  and  other  animals. 
— v.t.  To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

Last,  last,  a.  [A.Sax.  last,  a  contr.  for 
latost,  latest;  comp.  best  for  betst.  Late.] 
Coming  after  all  the  others;  latest;  hind- 
most; closing;  final;  next  before  the  present; 
most  recent;  utmost;  extreme;  lowest; 
meanest;  farthest  of  all  from  possessing  a 
given  quality,  character,  use,  or  the  like; 
most  unlikely  (you  are  the  last  man  I  should 
consult). — At  last,  formerly  at  the  last,  at 
the  end;  in  the  conclusion. — To  the  last,  to 
the  end;  till  the  conclusion. — adv.  On  the 
last  occasion;  the  time  before  the  present; 
after  all  others;  lastly;  finally. 

Last,  last.  v.i.  [A.Sax.  laestan,  to  follow, 
to  observe  or  perform,  to  last,  to  endure; 
Goth,  laistjan,  to  trace  footsteps,  to  follow, 
from  A.Sax.  last,  Goth,  laists,  a  footstep. 
See  Last,  for  shoes.]  To  continue  in  time; 
to  endure;  to  remain  in  existence;  to  hold 
out  and  be  sufficient  in  quantity  (provisions 
to  last  a  week);  to  continue  unimpaired; 
not  to  decay  or  perish.— Lasting,  las'ting, 
p.  and  a.  Such  as  will  or  can  continue  or 
endure;  durable;  of  long  continuance  {last- 
ing good,  evil,  impression). — n.  A  species 
of  stiff  and  very  durable  woollen  stuff,  used 


for  making  shoes  and  other  purpo 
Lastingly,  las'ting-li,  adv.    la  a  lasting 

manner.        Last  illdlCHS,    las'ting  DBS,    », 

The  state  or  quality  of  being   lasting. — 
I, a  si  I. v,  last'li,  adv.     In  the  last  plai 
last;  finally. 

Last,  last,  n.  [A.Sax.  hlout,  from  hladan, 
to  lade;  I).,  Dan.,  and  Q.  last,  icel.  lest,  a 
load.  LADE,  I  A  load;  hence,  a  certain 
weight  Or  measure,  which  varies  in  dilleretit, 
articles,  but  is  generally  estimated  at  4000 
lb.;  the  burden  of  a  ship. 

Last,  last,  re.  [A.Sax.  Idst,  laest,  D.  leest, 
Dan.  laist,  a  last;  Goth,  laists,  footstep; 
Icel.  leistr,  the  foot  below  the  ankle,  a 
short  sock.  Last,  v.i.]  A  mould  or  form 
of  the  human  foot,  made  of  wood,  on  which 
boots  and  shoes  are  formed.— v.t.  To  form 
on  or  by  a  last. 

Lalakla,  lat-a-ke'a,  re.  A  fine  variety  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  so  named  from  Latakia 
(anciently  Laodicea),  near  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Latch,  lach,  n.  [From  O.E.  lacche,  latche, 
A.Sax.  laccan,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of; 
comp.  Icel.  Idss,  a  latch,  a  lock.]  A  simple 
contrivance  or  catch  for  fastening  a  door. — 
v.t.  To  fasten  with  a  latch.— Latch-key, 
re.    A  key  used  to  raise  the  latch  of  a  door. 

Latchet,  lach'et,  re.  [Fr.  lacet,  a  lace  or 
string.  Lace.]  The  string  or  thong  that 
fastens  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

Late,  lat,  a.  [A.Sax.  Icet,  D.  laat,  Icel.  latr, 
Dan.  lad,  Sw.  lat,  late,  slow,  tardy;  Goth. 
lats,  sluggish;  G.  lass,  wearied;  akin  L. 
lassus  (for  ladtus);  the  root  is  that  of  let. 
This  adjective  is  compared  by  later,  latter, 
latest  or  last.]  Coming  after  the  usual 
time;  slow;  tardy;  long  delayed;  far  ad- 
vanced toward  the  end  or  close  (a  late  hour 
of  the  day);  existing  not  long  ago,  but  not 
now;  deceased;  departed;  last  or  recently 
in  any  place,  office,  or  character.  —  adv. 
After  the  usual  time,  or  the  time  appointed; 
after  delay;  not  long  ago;  lately;  far  in  the 
night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular  period. 
— Of  late,  lately,  in  time  not  long  past,  or 
near  the  present. — Lately,  lat'li,  adv.  Not 
long  ago;  recently.— Lateness,  lat'nes,  re. 
The  state  of  being  late:  tardiness;  far  ad- 
vanced period.— Latlsh,  lat'ish,  a.  Some- 
what late. 

Lateen,  la-ten,  a.  [Fr.  voile  lateen,  lit. 
Latin  sail.]  A  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
sail  having  its  foremost  edge  fastened  to  a 
yard  which  hoists  obliquely  to  the  mast: 
used  in  xebecs,  feluccas,  &c,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Latent,  la'tent,  a.  [L.  latens,  latentis,  from 
lateo,  to  lurk;  allied  to  Gr.  lanthavo,  lathein, 
to  escape  notice. 1  Not  visible  or  apparent; 
notseen;  not  manifested;  under  the  surface 
or  what  outwardly  appears. — Latent  heat, 
that  portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  any 
body  without  producing  any  effect  upon 
another,  or  upon  the  thermometer.— La- 
tently, la'tent-li,  adv.  In  a  latent  man- 
ner.— Latency,  la'ten-si,  n.  The  state  of 
being  latent. 

Lateral,  lat'er-al,  a.  [L.  lateralis,  from 
latus,  lateris,  a  side,  as  in  collateral,  equi- 
lateral.] Pertaining  to  the  side;  directed 
to  the  side;  proceeding  from  the  side;  situ- 
ated on  the  side  (as  opposed  to  the  front  or 
back).— Laterality,  lat-er-al'i-ti,  re.  The 
quality  of  being  lateral. — Laterally,  lat'- 
-er-al-li,  adv.  In  a  lateral  manner,  direction, 
or  position;  sideways.— Laterifolious, 
la'ter-i-fo"li-us,  a.  [L.  latus,  and  folium, 
leaf.]    Bot.  growing  on  the  side  of  a  leaf. 

Later! te,  lat'er  it,  n.  [L.  later,  a  brick  or 
tile.]  An  argillaceous  sandstone  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  found  in  South  India  and 
Ceylon.— Lateritic,  lat-er-it'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  laterite. — 
— Later! tious,  la-ter-ish'us,  a.  [L.  later- 
itius.]    Like  brick;  of  the  colour  of  bricks. 

Latescent.t  la-tes'ent,  a.  [L.  latesco,  to 
hide  one's  self.  Latent.]  Lying  hid; 
latent.— Latescence.t  la-tes'ens,  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  latescent. 

Latex,  la'teks,  n.  [L.,  a  fluid  juice.]  Bot. 
the  elaborated  sap  of  plants,  often  a  white 
milky  fluid. 


Lath,  lath,  re.  [A.Sax.  latta,  I),  and  G. 
latte,  whence  Fr.  latte.  It.  Initu,  a  lath,  a 
pole,  &c.  Akin  lattice,  latl.cn.]  A  thin 
narrow  board  01  slip  of  wood  t  hul  is  naili  ii 
to  the  rafters  of  a  building  to  suppoi  t  tbs 
ii  covering;  a  thin  narrow  Blip  of 
wood  thai  1:  nailed  to  a  wall  to  support 
the  plastering;  such  slips  collectively;  any 
similar  piece  of  wood.  -v.t.  To  cover  or  line 
with  laths.  —  Lat!i-I>rlck,  11.  A  long  j 
slender  brick,  used  in  kilns  to  dry  malt  on. 
— Lafhcii,  lath'en,  a.  Made  of  lath.— 
Lath-Splitter,  re.  One  who  Bplitfl  wood 
into  laths.  Lat  ll-H|»lit  ting,  re.  Th( 
or  occupation  of  making  laths. ■-  Lathy, 
lath'i,  a.    Thin  as  a  lath;  long  and  slender. 

Lathe,  1&TH,  re.    [A.Sax.  laeth.]   A  division 
of  a  county  comprising  several  hundn 
now  confined  to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  ' 
which  there  are  five. 

Lathe,  laTH,  n.  [Icel.  loth,  Dan.  lad,  a 
lathe,  dreielad,  a  turning-lathe;  in  second 
sense  it  corresponds  with  Sw.  and  G.  ladt, 
a  lay  or  lathe  in  a  loom.]  An  apparatus  for 
turning  and  polishing  wood,  ivory,  metals, 
&c,  by  supporting  and  causing  the  articls 
to  revolve  while  being  operated  on ;  the 
part  of  a  loom  to  which  the  reed  is  fixed, 
and  by  the  movements  of  which  the  weft- 
threads  are  driven  home  in  weaving:  called 
also  lay. 

Lather,  laTH'er,  re.  [A.Sax.  ledthor;  akin 
to  Icel.  lauthr,  lothr,  froth  of  sea  water, 
also  a  kind  of  soap;  Sw.  lodder,  soap;  from 
root  meaning  to  wash,  seen  also  in  lave.] 
Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  and  water; 
foam  or  froth  from  profuse  sweat,  as  of  a 
horse.— v.i.  To  form  a  foam  with  soap  and 
water;  to  become  frothy. — v.t.  To  spread 
over  with  lather. 

Latlclferous,  lat-i-sif'er-us,  a.  [L.  latex, 
sap,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bot.  bearing  or 
containing  latex  or  elaborated  sap. 

Latifoliate,  Latifolious,  la-ti  foli  at, 
la-ti-fo'li-us,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]    Broad-leaved,  as  a  plant. 

Latin,  lat'in,  a.  [L.  Latinus,  from  Latium, 
the  district  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  was 
built.]  Pertaining  to  the  Latins,  a  people 
of  Latium  in  Italy;  Roman;  pertaining  to 
or  composed  in  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Latins  or  Romans.—  Latin  Church,  the 
Western  Church;  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
distinct  from  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 
—Latin  races,  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
&c,  whose  language  is  based  on  the  Latin, 
and  among  whose  ancestors  were  Roman 
colonists. — n.  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Romans. — v.t.  To  turn  into  Latin.— Latin- 
ism,  lat'in-izm,  re.  A  Latin  idiom;  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latins.— Latin- 
ist,  lat'in-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  Latin.— 
Latin  i taster,  la-tin'i-tas-ter,  n.  One  who 
has  a  smattering  of  Latin. — Latinity,  la- 
tin'i-ti,  re.  Latin  style  or  idiom;  purity  of 
Latin  style.— Latinization,  lat'in-i-za"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  into  Latin. 
—Latinize,  lat'iu-Iz,  v.t. — latinized,  latin- 
izing. To  translate  into  Latin;  to  give 
Latin  terminations  or  forms  to,  as  to 
foreign  words.  —  v.i.  To  use  words  or 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

Latirostrous,  lat-i-ros'trus,  a.  [L.  latus, 
broad,  rostrum,  beak.]  Having  a  broad 
beak,  as  a  bird. 

Latitude,  lat'i-tud,  re.  [L.  latitudo,  lit. 
breadth,  from  latus,  broad,  wide;  as  ap- 
plied in  geography  this  term  was  adopted 
because  ancient  geographers  thought  the 
breadth  (latitude)  of  the  earth  from  north  . 
to  south  was  much  less  than  its  length 
(longitude)  from  east  to  west.]  Extent 
from  side  to  side ;  breadth ;  width ;  room 
or  scope;  comprehensiveness  or  looseness 
of  application;  extent  of  deviation  from 
a  standard;  freedom  from  rules  or  limits; 
laxity;  extent;  amplitude;  distance  north 
or  south  of  the  equator,  measured  on  a 
meridian  and  expressed  in  degrees,  min- 
utes, and  seconds,  the  greatest  possible 
latitude  being  90°  north  or  south,  and  any 
latitude  approaching  this  being  a  high  lati- 
tude, the  opposite  being  a  low  latitude; 
astron.  the  distance  of  a  star  north  or 
south  of  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  circle 
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1  to  the  <  i-i.pi  to  and 

.  of  latitude, 

parallel    i"    1  lu-    equator,    used    in 

ittulo.     l.nlil  mlluul.  lut  i 

iQ'dl-nal,   a.      Pertaining   to    Latitude;    in 

itudo.      l.af  illldinn- 

rlmi.  lat'l-tu-dl-nfl  ri-an,  a.     Embracing  a 

0;   having  a  wid< 

by  freedom,  independence,  or 

cl  for  i  be  usual  standards  of 

ipinion;  lax  in  religious  principles 

.  free  thinking ;  liberal,      <i.    One 

vho  is  liberal  or  10086  in  his  notions;   one 

qo  respect  for  commonly  accepted 
opinions;  one  who  indulges  a 

if  t  hinking  and  is  careless  of  <n\  ho 
I  •  Latltudliiarlanism,lat'l-tfl  di- 
ia'11  sn-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  latitu- 
Bnarians;  freedom  of  opinion,  particularly 
B  fcheol 

alriii.  la  trl'a,  ».  [L.,  from  (Jr.  latreia, 
sjrrice  I  The  highest  Mud  of  worship,  or 
hat  paid  to  (ioi\.  distinguished  by  Roman 
.'at  holies  from  dulia,  or  tho  inferior  wor- 
iliip  paid  to  saints. 

afrliic.  la-tren',  n.  [L.  latrina,  a  bath, 
1    water-closet,   from   tavo,  to  wash.]     A 

irivy;  a  water-closet. 

ntten.  lat'en,  n.  [O.Fr.  laton,  Fr.  laiton, 
RMS;  •'•  lotto,  tin-plate;  akin  to  lath:  so 
■  ni  the  material  being  used  in  flat 
noes  or  plates.  LATH.]  A  fine  kind  of 
)ra^s  or  bronze  anciently  used  for  crosses, 
landlestieks,  brasses  of  sepulchral  monu- 
nen ts,  &c;  as  a  modern  commercial  term, 
(total  in  sheets  or  strips,  especially  sheet 
brass  or  thin  plates  of  mixed  metal. 
-Latten-brass,  n.  Milled  brass  in  sheets 
if  different  thicknesses. 

alter,  lat'er,  a.  [An  irregular  compara- 
live  of  late.  Late.]  More  late  or  recent; 
;he  second  of  two:  opposed  to  former; 
nentioued  the  last  of  two;  modern;  lately 
>ast  lin  these  latter  ages).—  Latter-day 
•taint,  n.  Mormon.— Latterly,  lat'er- 
i,  (die.  Of  late;  in  time  not  long  past; 
ately:  ultimately;  at  last.— Latter-math, 
1.    The  latter  mowing;  after-math. 

atticc,  lat'is,  n.  [Fr.  lattis,  from  latte, 
ath.  Lath.]  A  structure  of  wood  or  iron 
nade  by  crossing  laths,  rods,  or  bars,  and 
'orraing  open  chequered  or  reticulated 
rork;  a  window  made  of  laths  or  strips 
)f  iron  which  cross  one  another  like  net- 
vork,  so  as  to  leave  open  interstices.  — 
>.t.— latticed,  latticing.  To  give  the  form 
>r  appearance  of  a  lattice  to;  to  furnish 
vith  a  lattice.— Lai t ice-bridge,  n.  A 
nidge  having  its  sides  constructed  with 
iross-framing  so  as  to  resemble  lattice- 
vork.— Lattice-girder,  n.  A  girder  of 
ririch  the  side  consists  of  diagonal  pieces 
irranged  like  lattice-work.— Lattice-leaf, 
Lattice-plant,  n.  An  aquatic  plant  of 
Bdagascar,  the  leaf  of  which  resembles 
attice-work,  consisting  of  reticulated 
lerves  with  open  interstices.  —  Lattice- 
window,  n.  A  window  made  of  strips 
Tossing  one  another,  with  open  interstices. 

and,  lad,  v.t.  [L.  laudo,  to  praise,  from 
aus,  laudis,  praise;  allow  is  a  derivative.] 
?o  praise  in  words  alone,  or  with  words 
knd  singing  ;  to  extol ;  to  celebrate.  —  n. 
:*raise;  a  song  or  hymn  of  praise;  pi.  a 
ervice  of  the  church  comprising  psalms 
if  praise,  and  generally  included  in  matins. 
-Lauuabllity.t  Laudableness,  la- 
la-bil'i-ti,  la'da-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
•eing  laudable.— Laudable,  la'da-bl,  a. 
L.  laudabilis.]  Praiseworthy;  commend- 
,ble.—  Laudably,  la'da-bli,  adv.  In  a 
audable  or  commendable  manner. — Laii- 
lation,  la-da'shon,  n.  Praise;  commenda- 
ion.— Laudatory,  la'da-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
aining  or  expressing  praise;  tending  to 
•raise.  —  n.  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
cesses praise.— Lauder,  la'der,  n.  One 
cho  lauds  or  praises. 

andanum,  la'da-num,  n.  [From  L.  lada- 
um,  a  resinous  juice.  Ladanum.]  Opium 
irepared  in  spirit  of  wine  by  maceration, 
training,  and  filtering;  tincture  of  opium. 

augb,  laf,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  hlehhan,  hlihhan, 
0  laugh;  comp.  Goth,  hlahjan,  O.H.G. 
lahhan,  Icel.  hlozja,  D.  lagchen,  G.  lachen, 


to    laughj     imitative    of    sound    made    in 

laughing.]     To  make   bha  hri    oi 

ohuol  uddto  merriment 

exolU  s;    w  h<  11   said   of   things,    to  appeal 

bi  Ight,  or  brilliant.  To  laugh  "t,  to 
1  Laloule;  to  treat  «  it  h  nnu  di  gree  "i  con 
tempt.     /'.>  laugh  in  thr  tleeve,  to  laugh  to 

self  or  so  as  noi  to  be  observed 
olally  when  apparently  maintaining  ■  3i 
mure  oountenao         /■  laugh  on  the  wrong 

ride  <</  tin-  mouth,  to  wee] ry;  to  be 

made  to  feel  vexation  or  disappointment 
after  exhibiting  a  boas  tful  or  exultant  spirit, 
— n.  The  Inartioulate  expression  ol  sudden 
mirth  peculiar  to  man.  v.i  Do  express  by 
laughing:  to  ridloule  or  deride:  with  out  or 
down.-  To  laugh  to  toorn,  to  deride;  to 
treat,  « itii  mooki  n .  contempt .  and  soorn 

Luiighahh',  lata  hi,  a.  That  may  justly 
excite    laughter       comical;     ludicrous. — 

Laughableness;,  laf'a-hl  nee,  n     The 

quality  of  being  laughable.     Laughably, 

lat'a-bii,  adv.  in  a  manner  to  excite  laugh- 
ter.— Laiiighcr,  liif'er,  n.  One  who  laughs 
oris  foudof  morriment.  — Laughing-gas, 
>/.  Nitrous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen: 
so  called  because,  when  inhaled,  it  usually 
produces  exhilaration.  —  Laughingly, 
laf'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  laughing  or  merry  way; 
with  laughter.— Laughing-stock,  n.  A 
pel  son  or  thing  that  is  an  object  of  ridicule; 
a  butt  for  laughter  or  jokes.— Langlilcr, 
liif'ter,  n.  [A.Sax.  hleahtor,  Icel.  hldtr, 
O.H.G.  hlahtar.]  The  act  or  sound  of 
laughing;  an  expression  of  mirth,  mani- 
fested chiefly  in  certain  convulsive  and 
partly  involuntary  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  which  produce  a  succession 
of  short  abrupt  sounds,  with  certain  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  often 
of  other  parts  of  the  body;  any  expression 
of  merriment  perceivable  in  the  counten- 
ance, as  in  the  eyes.— Laughterless,  laf- 
ter-les,  a.  Without  laughter;  not  laughing. 
— Laugliy.f  liif'i,  a.  Inclined  or  disposed 
to  laughter.    (Thaclc.) 

Lannce,  liins,  n.  A  name  of  two  species 
of  sand-eels,  from  their  lancelike  form. 

Launch,  lansh,  v.t.  [Also  written  lanch, 
a  form  of  lance;  Fr.  lancer,  O.Fr.  lanchier, 
to  throw  or  dart.]  To  throw,  as  a  lance; 
to  dart ;  to  let  fly ;  to  move  or  cause  to 
slide  from  the  land  into  the  water ;  to  set 
afloat  for  the  first  time  after  being  built 
(to  launch  a  ship);  fig.  to  put  out  into  an- 
other sphere  of  duty,  another  field  of  ac- 
tivity, or  the  like.— v.i.  To  glide  forward,  as 
a  ship  into  the  water;  to  enter  upon  a  new 
field  of  activity;  to  enter  upon  a  new  topic 
(to  launch  into  a  discussion).—  n.  The  setting 
afloat  of  a  ship  or  boat;  a  kind  of  boat, 
longer,  lower,  and  more  flat-bottomed  than 
a  long-boat;  the  largest  boat  carried  by  a 
man-of-war. 

Launder,  lan'der,  n.  [Contr.  from  O.E. 
lavander,  from  Fr.  lavandier,  lavandiere, 
from  laver,  L.  lavo,  to  wash.  Lave.]  A 
washerwoman;  a  long  trough  used  by  miners 
for  washing  ore. — v.t.%  To  wash;  to  wet. — 
Launderer,  lan'der-er,  n.  A  man  who 
follows  the  business  of  washing  clothes. — 
Laundress,  lan'dres,  n.  A  female  whose 
employment  is  to  wash,  and  especially  to 
dress,  underclothing,  table-linen,  &c.  — 
Laundry,  lan'dri,  n.  [Contr.  for  laven- 
dery.\  The  place  or  room  where  clothes 
are  washed  and  dressed. 

Laureate,  la're-at,  a.  [L.  laureatus,  from 
la  urea,  a  laurel,  from  laurus,  a  laurel. 
Laurel.]  Decked  or  invested  with  laurel. 
—Poet  laureate,  in  Great  Britain,  an  officer 
belonging  in  virtue  of  his  office  to  the 
royal  household,  who  was  formerly  re- 
quired to  compose  an  ode  annually  for  the 
sovereign's  birthday,  for  a  great  national 
victory,  and  the  like— a  requirement  dis- 
continued since  the  reign  of  George  III, 
the  post  being  now  a  sinecure.  —  n.  One 
crowned  with  laurel;  a  poet  laureate. — v.t. 
— laureated,  laureating.  To  honour  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel;  to  invest  with  the  office 
of  poet  laureate.— Laureateship,  la're- 
at-ship,  n.  Office  of  a  laureate;  the  post 
of  a  poet  laureate. 

Laurel,  la/rek  n.  [O.E.  laurer,  lorer,  Fr. 
laurier,  Sp.  Pr.  laurel,  from  L.  laurus,  a 


laun  I,  foi  dot  rut   bt  Ing  ai>m  1 

\\       •■  !  I 

1  the  Noi  tl 
•  >!   1  urope,  cull 

oi<i  I  he  aromatic  tn 
grance  ol  its  evergrei  a  leavi      s  nau  • 
1  other  shrubs  1 
different,   but   somewhat 
theli  • 

and    Portugal    laun  1,    both    of    the     i 

genus;  pi   s  oro*  n  "f  laurel,  foi  mi  i 

das  a  distil 
hence,  honour,  fame,  distinction     Lau- 
relled, la'reld,  a.    I 

with   laurel,   or  with  a  laurel  wreath;   laU 

Laurel" water,  n.    a  poisonous 
water  dist  Hied  from  the  l<  i  ■ 
laurel,  containing  pru  I.aurlt- 

crons,  l;i  rif'er-uH,  a.  Producing  or  bring- 
ing laurel. 

Laurciillan,  la  ren'shi  an,  a.  [From  the 
river  Si.  Lowrtnoe.]  Qeol  a  term  applied 
to  a  vast  series  of  stratified  and  crystalline 
rocks  of  gneiss,  mlca-sohist,  qui 
pentines  and  limestones,  occurring  north 
ward  of  the  St.  Lawrence  In  Canada, 

LauriiKtiiM',  Lauriisf inns.  I.anrcs- 
tine,  la/rus-tTn,  lji-rus-ti'n  In,  n. 

|  I;  laurus,  laurel,  and  funis,  this  plant.]  A 
popular  garden  evergreen  .shruh  or  tree, 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  pinkish 
or  white  flowers. 

Lava,  la'vii,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  lavo,  to  wash. 
Lave.]  The  general  term  for  all  rock- 
matter  that  flows  in  a  molten  state  from 
volcanoes.  —  Lava  ware,  a  kind  of  coarse 
ware  resembling  lava  made  from  iron  .slag, 
cast  into  urns,  tiles,  table-tops,  &c— La- 
vatic,  Lavlc,  lii-vat'ik,  la'vik,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  lava. 

Lave,  lav,  v.t— laved,  laving.  [Fr.  laver, 
L.  lavo,  to  wash,  to  bathe;  akin  to  luo,  tir. 
loud,  to  wash ;  connected  are  laundress, 
lavender,  lava,  ablution,  alluvial,  deluge, 
lotion.]  To  wash;  to  bathe.— v.i.  To  wash 
one's  self;  to  bathe;  to  wash,  as  the  sea  on 
the  beach. — La  vat  ion,  la-va'shon,  n.  [L. 
lavatio.]  A  washing  or  cleansing.— Lava- 
tory, lav'a-to-ri,  a.  Washing  or  cleansing 
by  washing. — n.  A  room  or  place  for  wash- 
ing or  personal  ablutions;  a  wash  or  lotion. 
— Laver,  la'ver,  n.  A  vessel  for  washing; 
a  large  basin;  in  Scrip,  hist,  a  basin  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  where 
the  officiating  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet. 

Lave,  lav,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  lafian,  gelafian,  to 
refresh,  T>.  laven,  to  refresh,  G.  laben, 
O.H.G.  labon,  to  wash,  to  refresh.  Lavish.] 
To  throw  up  or  out,  as  water  from  any 
receptacle;  to  lade  out;  to  bale. 

Lavender,  lav'en-der,  n.  [L.L.  lavmdula, 
lavandula,  It.  lavandola,  lavanda,  Fr.  la- 
vande,  G.  lavandel,  laveuder,  from  L.  lavo, 
to  wash,  from  its  distilled  water  being  used 
in  ablution.]  An  aromatic  plant  of  the 
mint  family,  the  flower  spikes  of  which  are 
used  to  perfume  clothes,  and  afford  by  dis- 
tillation a  valuable  essential  oil;  a  pale 
blue  colour  with  a  slight  mixture  of  gray, 
like  the  flower  of  lavender. — To  lay  in 
lavender,  to  lay  by  (clothes)  with  sprigs  of 
lavender.  —  Lavender-water,  n.  A 
perfume  composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  essen- 
tial oil  of  lavender,  and  ambergris. 

Laver,  Laverwort,  la'ver,  la'ver-wert,  n. 
[Comp.  Ir.  leabhar,  broad,  trailing.]  A 
name  given  to  two  species  of  sea-weed  em- 
ployed as  food,  and  said  to  be  useful  in 
scrofulous  affections. 

Laverock,  la'ver-ok,  n.    The  sky-lark. 

Lavlc,  la'vik,  a.    Under  Lava. 

Lavish,  lav'ish,  v.t.  [Irregularly  formed 
from  E.  lave,  to  pour  out.]  To  expend  or 
bestow  with  profusion;  to  expend  without 
necessity  or  use;  to  waste;  to  squander. — 
a.  Expending  or  bestowing  with  profusion; 
profuse;  liberal  to  a  fault;  wasteful;  being 
overflowing  or  in  profusion;  superabundant; 
superflous. — Lavisher,  lav'ish-er,  n.  One 
who  lavishes. — Lavishly,  lav'ish-li,  adv. 
In  a  lavish  manner.— Lavishment,  lav'- 
ish-ment,  n.  The  act  of  lavishing. — Lav- 
ishness,  lav'ish-nes,  n. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.j'ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     tu,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  ttrig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 


LA VOLT 

Lavolt,  Lavolta,  la-volt',  la-vol'ta,  n.  [It. 
la  volta,  the  turn.]  An  old  dance  in  which 
was  much  turning  and  caperiug.     (Shak.) 

I,a>v,  1ft,  n.    [A.Sax.  lagu,  from  same  root 
as  He,  lay,  low;  cog.  Sw.  lag,  Icel.  lay,  log, 
Dan.  lov,  a  law;  the  root  is  also  in  L.  lex, 
a  law   (whence  legal).     Lie.]     A  rale   of 
action  or  conduct  laid  down  or  prescribed 
by  authority;  au  edict  or  decree  of  a  ruler 
or  a  government;   a  general  command  or 
order   expressly   laid    down;    such    rulos, 
edicts,   or  decrees  collectively;   the  whole 
body  of    rules  regulating  and  controlling 
the  individuals  of  a  state  or  community 
(to  break  the  law,  a  violation  of  law,  a 
father-in4a«);  legal  procedure;  litigation; 
the  science  dealing  with  legal  enactments 
and  procedure;   jurisprudence;    rights  es- 
tablished by  law;  justice;  one  of  the  rules 
or  principles  by  which  any  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding is  regulated  (the  laws  of  versifi- 
cation, of  horse-racing);   an  allowance  in 
distance  or  time  granted  to  a  a  weaker  com- 
petitor in  a  race  or  the  like;  a  theoretical 
principle  deduced  from  practice  or  obser- 
vation; a  formal  statement  of  facts  invari- 
ably observed  in  natural  phenomena  (the 
law  of  gravitation).  —  The  law,   theol.   the 
code  of  Moses,  or  the  books  containing  it; 
the  preceptive  part  of  revelation  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  doctrinal,  that  is,  to 
the  gospel— Law  French,  the  Norman  dia- 
lect or  old  French,  still  employed  in  cer- 
tain formal  state  proceedings.— Law   lan- 
guage, the  language  used  in  legal  writings 
and  forms.— Law  Latin,  corrupt  Latin  used 
in  law  and  legal  documents. — Lawmerchant, 
mercantile  or  commercial  law;  international 
law  regulating  commerce.     See  also  under 
Civil.  Commercial,    Common,    Crimi- 
nal, Ecclesiastical,  &c— Law-a bid- 
ing, a.    Observant  of  the  law;  obeying  the 
law.— Law-book,  n.    A  book  containing 
legal  information.  —  Law-breaker,   n. 
One  who  violates  the  law.  —  Law-bur- 
TOWS,  la'bur-6z,  n.  [A.  Sax.  borh,  security, 
pledge  (akin   borrow).]    Scots   law,   a  writ 
commanding    a    person    to    give   security 
against  offering  violence  to  another  who 
applies  for  the  writ  on  the  ground  of  appre- 
hending personal  injury.— Lawful,  la/ful, 
a.    Agreeable  or  conformable  to  law;  al- 
lowed by  law;  legitimate;  permissible  (lawful 
but  not  expedient);  competent;  free  from 
objection;  rightful  (lawful  owner).— Law- 
fully, la'ful-li,  adv.    In  a  lawful  manner; 
legitimately;  legally.— Lawfulness,  la/- 
ful-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  lawful.— 
Law-giver,  la'giv-er,  n.    One  who  makes 
orenactsalaw;  a  legislator.— Lawgiving, 
la'giv-ing,   a.      Making   or  enacting  laws; 
legislative.  —  Lawless,    la'les,    a.      Not 
obedient  or  conforming  to  law;  uurestrained 
by  the  law  of  morality  or  of  society;  con- 
trary to  or  unauthorized  by  law;  illegal; 
apparently  uncontrolled  by  any  law;  capri- 
cious.—Lawlessly,  la/les-li,  adv.     In   a 
lawless  manner.  —  Lawlessness,  la/les- 
nes,  n.    Illegality;   disregard  of  law;  arbi- 
trariness;  violence.  —  Law-list,    n.     A 
published  list  of  all  the  persons  connected 
with  the  profession  of  the  law  in  a  country. 
—Law-maker,  n.    A  legislator;  a  law- 
giver.—Law-officer,  n.  An  officer  vested 
with  legal  authority. —  Law-stationer, 
7i.    A   stationer   who   keeps   on   sale   the 
articles  required  by  lawyers.— Lawsuit, 
la/sut,  n.    A  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of 
a'supposed  right;  an  action  before  a  court 
instituted  by  a  party  to  compel  another  to 
do  him  justice.— Law-writer,  n.  A  clerk 
employed  to  make  copies  of  briefs,  deeds, 
cases,    &c,   in   a    good    legible    hand.  — 
Lawyer,  la'yer,  n.     [From   law;   comp. 
bowyer,  sawyer.]    One  versed  in  the  laws; 
or  a  practitioner  of  law;  one  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  institute  suits  in  courts  of  law,  or 
to  prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients. 

Lawn,  lan,  n.  [O.E.  laund,  lawnde,  a  clear 
space  in  a  forest,  a  wild  shrubby  or  woody 
tract,  from  W.  llan,  an  inclosed  space,  or 
from  Fr.  lande,  a  heath  or  wild  tract.]  A 
glade  in  a  forest;  a  vista  through  trees;  a 
space  of  ground  covered  with  grass,  and 
kept  smoothly  mown,  generally  in  front  of 
or  around  a  mansion.— Lawil-nio  wer,  n. 
machine    for    mowing   lawns.  —  Lawn- 
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tennis,  n.  An  outdoor  game  played  with 
ball!  and  rackets  on  a  lawn  and  resembling 
ttiiiiis.— Lawny,  la/ni,  a.  Resembling  a 
lawu. 

Lawn,  lan,  n.  [Perhaps  same  as  preceding 
word,  and  so  called  from  its  transparency, 
being  seen  through  as  we  see  through  a 
lawn  or  vista.]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  rum 
brie,  used  in  the  sleeves  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  dress  of  bishops;  hence,  the 
lawn,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop.— a. 
Made  of  lawn. —  Lawn-sleeve,  n.  A 
sleeve  made  of  lawu;  a  part  of  a  bishop's 
dress. 

Lax,  laks,  a.  [L.  laxus,  loose,  from  same 
root  as  langueo,  to  languish,  and  probably 
E.  slack;  hence  relax,  lease,  leash,  release.] 
Loose;  flabby;  soft;  not  tense,  firm,  or 
rigid;  not  tightly  stretched  or  drawn;  not 
rigidly  exact  or  precise;  vague;  equivocal; 
not  sufficiently  strict  or  rigorous;  remiss; 
having  too  frequent  discharges  from  the 
bowels.— Laxation,  lak-sa'shon,  n.  [L. 
laxatio.  ]  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 
—Laxative,  lak'sa-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  laxatif] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  loosening 
or  opening  the  intestines  and  relieving  from 
constipation. — n.  A  medicine  that  acts  as 
a  gentle  purgative.— Laxatlveness.  lak'- 
sa-tive-nes,  n.— Laxity,  Laxness,  lak'si- 
ti,  laks'nes,  n.  [L.  laxitas.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lax;  looseness;  want  of 
strictness;  remissness.— Laxly,  laks'li,  adv. 
In  a  lax  manner ;  loosely ;  without  exact- 
ness. 


Lay,  la,  pret.  of  lie. 

Lay,  la,  v.t.  —pret.  &  pp.  laid;  ppr.  laying. 
[A.Sax.  lecgan  (pret.  legde,  Ude,  pp.  gelegd, 
geled),  a  causal  corresponding  to  lie,  A.Sax. 
licgan;  similarly  Goth,  lagjan,  Icel.  leggja, 
Dan.  Icegge,  D.  leggen,  G.  legen,  to  lay,  from 
corresponding  intrans.  verbs.     [Lie.]     To 
place  in  a  lying  position;  to  cause  to  lie;  to 
prostrate;  to  put,  set,  or  place  in  general; 
to  impose  (taxes,  commands,  blame,  &c); 
to  bring  into  a  certain  state:  with  various 
adjectives  (to  lay  bare;  to  lay  open,  &c);  to 
settle  (dust);   to  still  (the  wind);  to  allay 
(pain);  to  dispose  with  regularity  in  building 
or  in  other  technical  operations;  to  place  at 
hazard;   to  wager;   to  stake;   to  contrive, 
scheme,  plan  (a  plot);   to  place  before  a 
court  of  justice  (an  indictment,  damages).— 
To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or  away;   not  to 
retain;  to  abandon.— To  lay  away,  to  reposit 
in  store;  to  put  aside  for  preservation. — To 
lay  before,  to  exhibit  or  show  to;  to  present 
to  the  view  of.— To  lay  by,  to  reserve  for 
future  use;  to  put  off.— To  lay  by  the  heels, 
to  put  in  the  stocks;  to  confine;  to  put  in 
prison. — To  lay  claim,  to  claim;  to  advance 
or  bring  forward  a  claim. — To  lay  down,  to 
give  up  or  resign;  to  declare  (to  lay  down  a 
proposition  or  principle);   to  delineate  on 
paper;   to   stake,  or  deposit  as  a  pledge, 
equivalent,  or  satisfaction.—  To  lay  down 
the   law,  to  assert  dictatorially  what  the 
speaker  holds  to  be  right.— To  lay  eggs,  to 
produce  them  naturally  from  the  body,  as  a 
bird  or  reptile.— To  lay  hold  of,  to  lay  hold 
on,  to  seize;  to  catch;  to  apprehend.— To 
lay  in,  to  collect  and  store;  to  provide  pre- 
viously.—To  lay  it  on,  to  do  something  to 
excess,  as  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price. — 
To  lay  on,  to  apply  with  force;  to  supply,  as 
water,  gas,  &c,  to  houses  by  means  of  pipes 
leading  from  a  main  reservoir. — To  lay  one's 
self  open  to,  to  expose  one's  self  to. — To  lay 
one's  self  out,  for,  to  be  ready  to  take  part  in; 
to  put  one's  self  in  the  way  of.— To  lay  one's 
hand  on  a  thing,  to  find  it  when  wanted. — 
To  lay  open,  to  open;  to  make  bare;  to  un- 
cover; also,  to  show;  to  expose;  to  reveal. 

—  To  lay  out,  to  expend;  to  plan  or  dispose 
in  order  the  several  parts  of  (to  lay  out 
a  garden);  to  dress-  in  grave-clothes  and 
place  in  a  decent  posture  (to  lay  out  a 
corpse). —  To  lay  to  heart,  to  consider  seri- 
ously and  intently;  to  feel  deeply  or  keenly. 

—  To  lay  to  one's  charge,  to  accuse  him  of. — 
To  lay  up,  to  store;  to  treasure;  to  reposit 
for  future  use;  to  confine  to  the  bed  or 
chamber;  naut.  to  dismantle  (a  ship)  and 
put  in  a  dock  or  other  place  of  security. — 
To  lay  siege  to,  to  besiege;  to  importune;  to 
annoy  with  constant  solicitations. — To  lay 
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wait,  to  lie  in  ambush.— To  lay  waste,  to 
devastate;  to  desolate.— v.t.  To  bring  f(  nth 
or  produce  eggs;  betting,  to  wager;  to  bet; 
to  stake  money. — To  lay  about  one,  to  strike 
on  all  sides;  to  act  with  vigour.-  To  lay  at, 
to  endeavour  to  strike.— To  lay  on,  to  dial 
blows  with  vehemence.  [To  lay  is  h> 
times  erroneously  used,  even  by  good  write™, 
for  to  lie,  but  this  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  See  under  Lie.]— n.  A  stratum; 
a  layer;  a  fold;  the  direction  or  lie  m 
which  the  different  strands  of  a  rope  are 
twisted.— Laying,  la'ing,  v.t.  The  placing 
or  aiming  of  a  gun  so  that  it  points  in  the 
proper  direction,  by  moving  it  vertically,  so 
that  it  has  the  proper  '  elevation ',  and  by 
'traversing'  or  moving  it  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  special  mechanical  devices  being 
provided. 

Lay,  la,  a.  [Fr.  lai,  from  L.  laicus,  Gr. 
laikos,  from  laos,  people.]  Pertaining  to 
the  people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy;  not 
clerical;  not  professional;  not  appertaining 
to  one  who  has  professional  knowledge.— 
Lay  brother,  a  person  received  into  a  con- 
vent of  monks,  under  vows,  but  not  in  holy 
orders. — Lay  clerk,  in  the  English  Ch.  a 
person  not  in  orders  who  leads  the  people 
in  their  responses. — Lay  sister,  one  received 
into  a  conveut  of  nuns,  under  vows,  but  who 
does  not  perform  any  sacred  office. — Lai  I  y , 
la'i-ti,  n.  Collectively  all  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  clergy;  people  outside  of 
any  profession  as  distinguished  from  those 
in  it.— Layman,  la'man,  n.  Any  man  not 
a  clergyman;  one  of  the  laity;  a  man  not 
professionally  or  specially  devoted  to  a  pur- 
suit.— Lay-sermon,  n.  A  sermon  by  a 
layman;  a  sermon  on  secular  subjects. 
Lay,  la,  n.  [O.Fr.  lai,  from  the  Celtic;  Ir. 
and  Gael,  laoi,  a  verse,  hymn,  poem;  same 
root  as  in  G.  lied,  a  song.]  A  song;  a  bal- 
lad; a  narrative  poem. 
Lay,  la,  n.  [Lathe.]  A  part  of  a  loom;  a 
lathe. 

Lay,  la,  n.  Same  as  Lea. 
Layer,  la'er,  n.  [Partly  from  lay,  the  verb; 
partly  same  as  lair.]  One  who  or  that 
which  lays;  a  stratum;  a  coat,  as  of  paint; 
a  row  or  course  of  masonry,  brickwork,  or 
the  like;  a  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  de- 
tached from  the  stock,  partly  laid  under 
ground  for  growth  or  propagation.  —  v.t. 
Gardening,  to  propagate  by  bending  the 
shoot  of  a  living  stem  into  the  soil,  the 
shoot  striking  root  while  being  fed  by  the 
parent  plant. 

Layette,  la-et'.    [Fr.]   Cradle  with  clothes 
for  new-born  child. 

Lay-figure,  Layman,  la'fig-ur,  la'man, 
n.  [D.  leeman,  lit.  joint-man,  lee  being  for 
lede,  from  leden,  pi.  of  lid  (A.Sax.  lith, 
Dan.  lid,  Goth,  lithus),  a  joint.]  A  jointed 
figure  used  by  painters  in  imitation  of  the 
human  body,  and  which  can  be  placed  in 
any  attitude  so  as  to  serve  when  clothed 
as  a  model  for  draperies,  &c. 
Lazar,  la'zar,  n.  [O.Fr.  lazare,  from  La2a- 
rus  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke,  xvi.  20).] 
A  leper;  any  person  infected  with  a  nauseous 
and  pestilential  disease.— Lazaretto,  La- 
zaret, laz-a-ret'to,  laz'a-ret,  n.  [Sp.  laza- 
reto.  It.  lazzeretto,  Fr  lazaret.]  A  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  diseased  per- 
sons, particularly  those  affected  with  con- 
tagious distempers;  at  seaports  often  a 
vessel  used  for  this  purpose;  a  hospital  for 
quarantine.— Lazar-house,  n.  A  laza- 
retto.— Lazarl ike,  Lazarly,  la'zar-Hk, 
la'z'ar-li,  a.  Like  a  lazar;  full  of  sores; 
leprous. 

Lazuli,  laz'u-li,  n.  Lapis-lazuli.—  Lazu- 
lite,  laz'u-Ht,  n.  Blue-spar,  a  phosphate 
of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Lazy,  la'zi,  a.  [Origin  doubtful;  perhaps 
for  'late-sy  (from  late),  with  term,  as  in 
tricksy,  tipsy;  or  O.Fr.  lasche,  lax,  slow, 
remiss,  from  L.  laxus.]  Disinclined  to 
action  or  exertion;  sluggish;  indolent; 
averse  to  labour;  heavy  in  motion;  moving 
slowly  or  apparently  with  labour. — Laze. 
laz,  v.i.  To  K7e  in  idleness.—  v. t.  To  spend 
in  sloth  or  idleness.— Lazily,  la'zi-li,  adv. 
In  a  lazy  manner.— Laziness,  la'zi-nes,  «. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  lazy;  indo- 
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lanoe;  sloth.  La/..vl»oiicM,  la'zi-bGnz,  re. 
A  la.  >  fellow  .  an  Idler, 

Laz/.aronl.  lai  sa  ro'nS,  "  pi.  ling  Ln/./.a- 
rODC,  Iftl  ■>  '"  lift.  I  '<  •  from  La  <ntis  iii 
the  parablo  I  The  poor  class  of  people  at 
Naples  who  have  110  fixed  habitation. 

Lea.  15,  ».  [Also  written  lay,  from  A  Sax, 
(tdA,  Ulltilled  land,  pasture;  Dan.  dialed 
Mi  fallow;  l»  leeg,  empty,  fallow  |    A.  mea 

il.iw  .u    grass]    plain;   land  under  grass  or 

pastui  1 

l.cucli.  lech,  n.    JVaut.  tho  side  edge  of  a 

1  1  1  en. 

Lcac  li.  lech,  v.t.  and  i.    Letch. 

Lead.  led.   <i.     I  A. Sax.  lad;  akin  D.  lood, 
;ul  Dan.  loil,  (i.  fotre,  a  plummet,  the 
lead  lor  taking  soundings.]    A  metal  of  a 
bluish  gray  colour,  characterized  chiefly  by 
its  softness  and   fusibility;   a  plummet  or 
mass   of    lead   used   in   Bounding   at   sea; 
printing,    a    thin    plate    «'f    metal    used    to 
give  space  between  lines;   a  small  piece  of 
black  lead  or  plumbago  used  in   pencils; 
;>'.  the  leaden  covering  of  a  roof.— Black 
lead,  a  name   of   graphite   or   plumbago. 
Under  Graphic— White  lend,  carbonate 
of  lead,  forming  a  white  substance  much 
used  in   painting.— a.    Made  or  composed 
of  lead;   consisting  more  or  less  of  lead; 
produced  by  lead.— v.t.  To  cover  with  lead; 
to  tit   with  lead;   printing,  to  widen  the 
space  between  (lines)  by  inserting  a  lead 
or  thin  plate  of  type-metal.  —  Leaded, 
fared,  /».  and  a.    Covered  with  lead;  fitted 
with  lead;  set  in  lead;  printing,  separated 
by  thin  plates  of  lead,  as  lines  in  printing. 
-  Leaden,  led'n,  a.     Made  of  lead ;   re- 
sembling  lead    (a   leaden   sky);    sluggish; 
slow;  inert;  heavy:  dull;  gloomy. — Lcad- 
glaiice,    «.     Lead-ore;   galena.  —  Lead- 
iray,   Leaden-gray,  a.    Coloured  like 
bad.— Leaden -paced,  a.   Slow  in  move- 
ment.—Leadless,  led'les,  or.    Having  no 
ead:  not  charged  with  a  bullet. — Lead- 
mine.  11.    A  mine  containing  lead  or  lead- 
US.— Lead-pencil,    n.      An   instrument 
"or  drawing  or  writing,  usually  made  by  in- 
jlosing  a  slip  of  plumbago  or  graphite  (black 
ead)  in  a  casing  of  wood.— Leadsman, 
edz'man,  re.    Naut.  the  man  who  heaves 
;he  lead.— Lead-spar,  n.    A  mineral,  the 
sarbonate  of  lead  or  cerusite.  —  Leady, 
ed'i,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  lead 
n  any  of  its  properties. 
ead,  led,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  led.     [A. Sax. 
aeden,  to  lead,  from  lad,  a  course,  from 
ithan,  to  go  or  travel;  D.  leiden,  Icel.  leitha, 
>an.  lede,  to  lead;  akin  lode,  lodestone.]   To 
Hide  by  the  hand;   to  guide  or  conduct 
>y  showing  the  way;  to  direct;  to  conduct, 
s  a  chief  or  commander;  to  head;  to  direct 
.nd  govern;  to  precede;  to  hold  the  first 
ilace  in  rank  or  dignity  among;  to  show 
he  method  of  attaining  an  object;  to  di- 
ect,  as  in  an  investigation;  to  draw,  entice, 
Uure;  to  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  influ- 
nce;  to  pass  or  spend  (to  lead  a  life  of 
aiety);   to  cause  to  spend  or  endure  (he 
>d  his  wife  a  sad  life);   card-playing,  to 
eminence  a  round  or  trick  with.— To  lead 
zptive,  to  carry  into  captivity.— To  lead  one 

dance  or  a  fine  dance,  to  cause  one  more 
xertion  or  trouble  than  necessary  or  ex- 
ected.— To  lead  the  way,  to  go  before  and 
how  the  way.— v.i.  To  go  before  and  show 
le  way;  to  have  precedence  or  pre-emin- 
oce:  to  take  the  first  place;  to  have  a 
osition  of  authority;  to  be  chief,  com- 
tander,  or  director;  to  conduct,  bring, 
raw,  induce  (gambling  leads  to  other 
rils);  card-playing,  to  play  the  first  card 
f  a  round  or  trick.— To  lead  off  or  out,  to 
egin.— re.  A  going  before;  guidance;  act 
t  leading;  precedence;  the  right  of  play- 
ig  the  first  card  in  a  round  or  trick.— 
eader,  le'der,  n.  One  that  leads  or  con- 
acts;  a  guide;  a  conductor;  a  chief;  a 
>mmander ;  the  chief  of  a  party,  faction, 
■any  body  of  people;  a  musical  performer 
ho  leads  a  band  or  choir;  a  leading  article 

a  newspaper,  i.e.  an  editor's  own  politi- 

>1  or  other  disquisition;  one  of  the  front 

>rses  in  a  team.— Leaderette,  le-der-et', 

A  short  leading  article  in  a  newspaper. 

Leadership,  le'der-ship,  n.    The  office 

a  leader;  guidance.— Leading,  le'ding, 


;<.  and  a.  Guiding;  conducting;  chief;  prin- 
cipal; most  Influential     Leading  que$tion, 

a   question    which    SUggWtl    the   answer.— 

Leadlngly,  IS'dlng-lT,  adv.  in  a  lead- 
ing manner.  LcadillU-slrlllgs,  »,  pi 
String!  by  which  children  are  supported 
when  beginning  to  walk;  hence,  to  be  in 
trading  s( ri mis,  to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  others. 

Leaf,  lef,  n,  pL  Leaves,  lew.    [A.Sax.  ltd/ 

os..x    i,\i,  Gk>th.  Itui/s,  led.  lav/,  Dan. 

I6v,  D.  loaf,  (i.  luib,  a  leaf;   allied  to  Lith. 

lapae,  a  leaf;  Gr.  Upi$.  a  scale. |  One  of 
the  external  parts  of  a  plant,  usually  shoot- 
ing from  1 1 ie  sides  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
and  ordinarily  green  in  colour;  something 
resembling  a  leaf;  the  part  of  a  book  or 
folded  sheet  containing  two  pages;  a  side, 
division,  or  part  of  a  flat  body,  the  parts 
of  which  move  on  hinges,  as  folding-doors, 
window  shutters,  a  firescreen,  &c;  the  part 
of  a  table  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure;  a  very  thin  plate  of  metal 
{gold-lea/);  the  brim  of  a  soft  hat.— To  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  to  adopt  a  different  and 
better  line  of  conduct.— v.i.  To  shoot  out 
leaves;  to  produce  leaves.— Leafage,  lef- 
aj,  re.  Leaves  collectively;  abundance  of 
leaves;  foliage.  —  Leaf-bad,  n.  A  bud 
from  which  leaves  only  are  produced.  — 
Leafed,  left,  a.  Having  leaves:  used  fre- 
quently in  composition  (hrosid-leafed,  thin- 
leafed,  &c.).— Leafiness,  le'fi-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  leafy  or  full  of  leaves.  —  Leaf- 
insect,  re.  The  popular  name  of  insects 
whose  wings  resemble  or  mimic  leaves;  a 
walking-leaf.— Leafless,  lef'les,  a.  Desti- 
tute of  leaves.— Leaflessness,  lef  les-nes, 
re.  The  state  of  being  leafless.— Leaflet, 
lef  let,  re.  A  little  leaf;  hot.  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  compound  leaf;  a  foliole.— Leaf- 
louse,  re.  An  aphis  or  plant-louse.  — 
Leaf-mould,  re.  Leaves  decayed  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  mould,  used  as 
manure  for  plants.— Leaf-stalk,  re.  The 
petiole  or  stalk  which  supports  a  leaf. — 
Leafy,  le'fi,  a.  Full  of  leaves;  abounding 
with  leaves.— Leave,  lev,  v.i.  To  produce 
leaves;  to  leaf.— Leaved,  levd,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  leaves;  having  leaves  or  folds: 
often  in  compounds  (three-leaved,  &c). 

League,  leg,  re.  [Fr.  ligue.  It.  lega,  L.L. 
liga,  from  L.  ligo,  to  bind  (in  ligament,  liga- 
ture, ally,  &c.).]  A  combination  or  union 
of  two  or  more  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  mutual  interest,  or  for  exe- 
cuting any  design  in  concert;  an  alliance 
or  confederacy  between  princes  or  states  for 
their  mutual  aid  or  defence;  a  national  con- 
tract or  compact. — v.i.— leagued,  leaguing. 
To  unite  in  a  league  or  confederacy;  to 
form  a  league;  to  confederate.— Leaguer, 
le'ger,  re.  One  who  unites  in  a  league;  a 
confederate. 

League,  leg,  re.  [O.Fr.  legue,  Fr.  lieue, 
from  L.L.  leuca,  leuga,  &c,  and  that  from 
the  Celtic]  A  measure  of  length  varying  in 
different  countries,  the  English  land  league 
being  3  statute  miles,  the  nautical  league 
nearly  Z\. 

Leaguer,  le'ger,  n.  [D.  leger,  G.  lager,  a 
bed,  a  couch,  a  camp;  allied  to  lair,  lie, 
lay.]  A  camp;  the  camp  of  a  besieging 
army;  a  siege. 

Leak,  lek,  re.  [Tcel.  leki,  a  leak;  lekr,  leaky; 
D.  lek,  Dan.  laik,  G.  leek,  a  leak,  leaky. 
See  the  verb.]  A  crack,  fissure,  or  hole  in 
a  vessel  that  admits  water,  or  permits  a 
fluid  to  escape;  the  passing  of  liquid  through 
such  a  crack  or  aperture.— To  spring  a  leak, 
to  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in  water;  to 
begin  to  let  in  water.— v.i.  [Icel.  leka,  Dan. 
lozkke,  D.  lekken,  to  leak;  allied  to  A. Sax. 
leccan,  to  wet,  to  moisten,  and  to  E.  lack.) 
To  let  water  or  other  liquor  in  or  out  through 
a  hole  or  crevice  (the  vessel  leaks);  to  ooze 
or  pass,  as  water  or  other  fluid,  through  a 
crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  a  vessel.  — 
To  leak  out,  to  find  vent ;  to  find  publicity 
in  a  clandestine  or  irregular  way.— Leak- 
age, lek'aj,  re.  A  leaking ;  the  quantity  of 
a  liquor  that  enters  or  issues  by  leaking; 
com.  a  certain  allowance  for  the  leaking 
of  casks,  or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 
— Leaklness,  lek'i-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
leaky.— Leaky,  lek'i,  a.    Letting  water  or 


Othei  liquid   pass  in  of  out    bf  leaks;  fig. 

;'i"  lodudo  1  Norata;  tattling;  not  dose. 

Leal,  1H,  a,    [O.lft  leal;  the  aune  word,  m 

legal  and  loyal.]     Loyal ,    true;    faithful; 

honest;    Upright      LrilllHss      1,1',,. 

Ihe  state  or  quality  of  being  l<  .1 
Leam.t  lira,  a.    [0  iy  Hem;  same  aa  Km  J 

A  cord  or  taring  to  lead  a  dog, 
Lean,  len,  v.i.     met.  &  pp.  h<i,t,,l  <„   h„,,t 

(lent).    1 A  Kax.  hlaenan,  to  make  to  lean 

hltitrin.    to    lean;    O.Sax     lit, no,,,    O.H.G. 

hlinen.  (;.  lehnen,  D.  leunen,  to  lean;  cog 
with  (Jr.  klino,  to  make  to  bend  and  I., 
clino,  ineUno,  to  bend,  to  incline.  |  To  slope 
or  incline  from  a  straight,  or  p.  1  -pi -ndiculur 
position  or  line;  to  slant;  to  incline  In 
feeling  or  opinion;  to  tend  toward;  to  rest 
as  for  support;  hence,  to  depend  foi 
eolation,  comfort,  and  the  like:  usually 
with  against,  on,  or  upon.— v.t.  To  1 
to  lean;  to  incline;  to  support  or  rest- 
Lean-to,  len'to,  a.  Having  rafters  pitched 
against  or  leaning  on  another  building  or 
a  wall. 

Lean,  len,  a.  [A. Sax.  hlaene,  L.G.  leen, 
lean;  allied  to  lean,  v.]  Wanting  flesh  or 
fat  on  the  body;  meagre;  not  fat;  not  rich, 
fertile,  or  productive;  barren  of  thought; 
jejune.—?/.  That  part  of  flesh  which  con- 
sists of  muscle  without  fat.— Leanly,  len'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  lean  manner  or  condition ; 
meagrely. —Leanness,  len'nes,  re.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  lean;  meagre- 
ness;  thinness. 

Leap,  lep,  v.i.— leaped,  pret.  &  pp.,  rarely 
leapt  (lept).  [A.Sax.  hledpan,  to  leap,  to 
run,  pret.  hledp;  Sc.  loup,  D.  loopen,  to  run 
(seen  in  elope,  interlope);  Icel.  hlaupa,  Dan. 
lobe,  Goth,  hlaupan,  G.  laufen;  allied  to 
Gr.  kraipnos,  karpalimos,  swift.]  To  spring 
or  rise  from  the  ground  with  feet  in  the 
air ;  to  move  with  springs  or  bounds ;  to 
jump,  vault,  bound,  skip;  to  make  a  sudden 
transition.— v.t.  To  pass  over  by  leaping; 
to  spring  or  bound  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of;  to  cause  (one's  horse)  to  take  a 
leap;  to  make  to  pass  by  leaping— re.  The 
act  of  leaping;  the  space  passed  over  or 
cleared  in  leaping;  a  jump;  a  spring;  a 
bound ;  a  sudden  transition.  —  Leaner, 
lep'er,  re.  One  who  or  that  which  leaps.— 
Leap-frog,  re.  A  game  in  which  one 
player,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  back  or 
shoulders  of  another  in  a  stooping  posture, 
leaps  over  his  head.— Leapingly,  lep'ing- 
li,  adv.  By  leaps.— Leap-year,  re.  Bis- 
sextile; everyfourth  year,  in  which  February 
has  an  additional  day,  and  there  are  thus 
366  days  in  all;  so  called  because  after 
February  the  days  of  the  week  leap  an  extra 
day  as  compared  with  other  years. 

Learn,   lern,   v.t.  —  learned,  learnt  (lernd, 
lernt),  pret.  &   pp.     [A.Sax.   leornian,  to 
learn,  to  teach;   akin  to  laeran,  to  teach, 
Idr,  learning,  lore;  comp.  G.  lernen,  to  learn, 
lehren,  to  teach;   D.  leeren,  Icel.  lozra,  to 
teach,  to  learn ;  Goth,  laisjan,  to  teach ; 
allied  to  A.Sax.  lesan,  Icel.  lesa,  to  gather.] 
To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge  of  or  skill 
in;   to  acquire  by  study;  to  teach  (Shak.). 
—v.i.  To  gain  or  receive  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, or  intelligence;  to  receive  instruc- 
tion; to  be  taught.— Learnable,  ler'na-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  learned. — Learned, 
lefned,  a.    Possessing  knowledge;  having 
a  great  store  of  information  obtained  by 
study;   erudite;  well  acquainted;   having 
much  experience;    skilful:    often  with  in 
(learned   in   martial    arts);    containing   or 
indicative  of  learning  (a  learned  book). — 
Learnedly,  ler'ned-li,  adv.    In  a  learned 
manner.— Learnedness,  ler'ned-nes,  re. 
The  state  of   beiug  learned;   erudition. — 
Learner,  ler'ner,  re.   A  person  who  learns; 
one  who  is  taught;  a  scholar;   a  pupil. — 
Learning,  ler'ning,  re.    Acquired  know- 
ledge in  any  branch  of  science  or  literature; 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  study  of  literary 
productions;  erudition. 
Lease,  les,  re.    [Norm,   lees,  leez,  a  lease, 
L.L.  lessa;  from  L.  laxare,  to  loosen,  relax, 
from  laxus,  lax.    Lax.]   A  letting  of  lands, 
tenements,  &c,  to  a  person  for  a  specified 
rent  or  compensation ;  the  written  contract 
for  such  letting;    any  tenure  by  grant  or 
permission ;   the  time   for  which   such  a 


ch,  creain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,job;      n.  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 
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tenure  holds  good.  —  v.t.—  leasni,  Uattng, 
To  grant  by  lease;  to  Let  tor  i  specified 
rent;  to  let;  to  oooupy  In  terms  of  a  lease.— 
Leasable,  lcs'a-bi,  (i.  Capable  of  being 
leased.— Leasehold,  les'hold,  <'.  Held  by 
lease.  —  u.  A  tenure  by  lease.  —  Lease* 
holder,  les'hol-der,  n.  A  tenant  under  a 
lease. 

Leash,  lesh,  n.  [Fr.  laisse,  O.Fr.  lease,  a 
leash,  from  L.L.  laxa,  a  loose  cord,  from 
L.  Utenu,  loose.  Lax.]  A  thong  or  line 
by  which  a  dog  (or  two  or  three  dogs)  is 
held  in  in  hunting;  a  line  holding  in  a 
hawk;  three  creatures  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially greyhounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares; 
hence,  three  things  in  general. — v.t.  To 
hold  or  fasten  by  a  leash. 
Leasing,  le'zing,  n.  [A.Sax.  ledsung,  from 
ledsian,  to  lie,  from  leas,  false;  allied  to 
lose,  loose,  loss.]  Falsehood;  lies. 
Least  lest,  a.  [A.Sax.  hist,  loesast,  superl. 
of  Icessa,  less.]  Smallest;  little  beyond 
others,  either  in  size,  degree,  value,  worth, 
importance,  or  the  like.  —  adv.  In  the 
smallest  or  lowest  degree.—  At  least,  at  the 
least,  to  say  no  more;  at  the  lowest  degree; 
on  the  lowest  estimate.  —  Leastways, 
Leastwise,  lest'waz,  lest'wiz,  adv.  At 
least;  however.  (Vulgar.) 
Leather,  leTH'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  lether  =  L.G. 
ledder.  Her,  Icel.  lethr,  Dan.  lazder,  leer,  G. 
and  D.  leder;  root  unknown.]  The  skin 
of  animals  dressed  and  prepared  for  use 
by  tanning,  tawing,  or  other  processes; 
tanned  hide;  an  appliance  made  of  this 
substance. — a.  Consisting  of  leather. — v.t. 
To  furnish  with  leather;  to  beat  as  with  a 
thongof  leather.  (Vulgar).— Leatherette, 
leTH-er-et',  n.  A  kind  of  imitation  leather. 
—Leathern,  leTH'ern,  a.  Made  of  leather; 
consisting  of  leather.—  Leathery,  leTH'er-i, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  leather; 
tough. 

Leave,  lev,  n.  [A.Sax.  leaf,  geleaf,  leave, 
permission;  same  as  the  -lieve  in  believe; 
akin  D.  -lof  in  oorlof,  permission;  Icel. 
leyfi,  permission,  lof,  praise,  permission; 
G.  (er)laubcn,  to  permit;  allied  also  to  E. 
love,  lief;  L.  libet,  it  is  pleasing.]  Liberty 
granted  to  act;  permission;  allowance;  a 
formal  parting  of  friends  or  acquaintances; 
farewell:  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  take 
leave.  .'.  Leave  is  usually  employed  on 
familiar  or  unimportant  occasions;  liberty 
in  relation  to  more  important  matters. — 
Ticket  of  leave,  permitting  absence.— 
Leave-taking,  n.  The  act  of  taking 
leave;  a  bidding  good-bye. 
Leave,  lev,  v.t.— left  (pret.  &  pp.),  leaving. 
[A.Sax.  laefan,  to  leave,  to  cause  to  remain, 
from  lifian,  to  remain;  Icel.  lei  fa,  O.Fris. 
leva,  O.H.G.  bi-liban,  Mod.G.  b-leiben,  to 
remain;  same  stem  as  live.]  To  suffer  to 
remain ;  not  to  take  or  remove ;  to  have 
remaining  at  death;  to  commit  or  trust  to, 
as  a  deposit ;  to  bequeath  ;  to  give  by  will ; 
to  withdraw  or  depart  from ;  to  forsake, 
desert,  abandon;  to  relinquish,  resign,  re- 
nounce; to  refer;  to  commit  for  decision; 
to  let  remain  without  further  discussion.— 
To  be  left  to  one's  self,  to  be  left  alone;  to 
be  permitted  to  follow  one's  own  opinions 
or  desires.— To  leave  off,  to  desist  from ;  to 
forbear;  to  cease  wearing  or  practising.— 
To  leave  out,  to  omit.— v.i.  To  set  out;  to 
take  one's  departure;  to  desist.— To  leave 
off,  to  cease;  to  desist;  to  stop.— Leaver, 
le'ver,  n.  One  who  leaves.  —Leavings, 
le'vingz,  n.  pi.  Something  left  disregarded; 
remnant;  relic;  refuse;  offal. 
Leaved.  Under  Leaf. 
Leaven,  lev'n,  n.  [Fr.  levain,  from  lever, 
L.  levare,  to  raise;  akin  levity,  lever,  re- 
lieve, &c.]  A  substance  that  produces  fer- 
mentation, as  in  dough,  yeast,  barm;  what 
resembles  leaven  in  its  effects;  tincture, 
mixture.  —  The  old  leaven,  unregenerate 
man.— v.t.  To  mix  with  leaven;  to  impreg- 
nate or  imbue.— Leavenous,  lev'n-us,  a. 
Containing  leaven;  tainted. 
Lecher,  lech'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  lecheor,  gour- 
mand, parasite,  libertine;  Fr.  lecher,  to 
lick;  from  G.  leclcen,  O.H.G.  leccon,  to  lick. 
Lick,  Lickerish.]  A  man  given  to  lewd- 
ness.— v.i.  To  practise  lewdness. — Lecher- 
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mis,  Lecb/er-UB,  a.    Addicted  to  Lewdness; 
prone  to  Indulge   Lust;   lustful;    Lewd 
Lcclicroiisl.v,   Lech'er  us  li,   adv.     in  a 
lecherous    manner.  —  LccIhtoiihim-hh, 

leeli'er  iis-nes,  n  Lct'lH'I'.V,  leeli'eri,  11. 
[O.Fr,  lechcrie.]  Lewdness;  bee  indulgence 
or  practice  of  lust. 

Lecithin,  les'ith-in,  n.  [Gr.  lekithos,  egg- 
yolk.  I  A  complex  fatty  compound  contain 
ing  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  and  widely 
distributed  through  the  animal  body. 

LeetCl'll,  lek'tern,  n.  [O.Fr.  lectrin;  L.L. 
lectrinum,  from  lectrum,  pulpit,  Gr.  bktron, 
a  couch.]  A  desk  or  stand  on  which  the 
larger  books  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches  are 
placed;  in  Scotland,  the  precentor's  desk 
in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

Lection,  lek'shon,  n.  [L.  lectio,  from  lego, 
to  read.  Lecture.]  The  act  of  reading; 
a  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  manu- 
script or  book;  a  reading;  a  lesson  or  por- 
tion of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. — 
Lectionary,  lek'shon-a-ri,  n.  A  book 
containing  portions  of  Scripture  to  be  read 
for  particular  days. — Lector,  lek'ter,  n. 
[L.]  A  person  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
whose  office  it  is  to  read  the  lessons  in 
church. 

Lecture,  lek'tur,  n.  [Fr.  lecture,  from  L. 
lectura,  a  reading,  from  lego,  to  read, 
whence  also  legend,  lesson,  legible,  &c. 
Legend.]  A  discourse  on  some  subject 
read  or  delivered  before  an  audience ;  a 
formal  or  methodical  discourse  intended 
for  instruction ;  a  reprimand,  as  from  a 
superior;  a  formal  reproof. — v.t. — lectured, 
lecturing.  To  give  a  lecture  to;  to  speak 
to  dogmatically  or  authoritatively;  to  rep- 
rimand; to  reprove. — v.i.  To  read  or  deliver 
a  formal  discourse ;  to  deliver  lectures  for 
instruction.— Lecturer,  lek'tu-rer,  n.  One 
who  lectures;  a  professor  or  instructor  who 
delivers  formal  discourses  to  students.  — 
Lectureship,  lek'tur-ship,  n.  The  office 
of  a  lecturer. 

Led,  led,  pret.  &  pp.  of  lead.— Led-horse, 
n.  A  horse  that  is  led ;  a  spare  horse  led 
by  a  groom  or  servant,  to  be  used  in  a  case 
of  emergency. 

Ledge,  lej,  n.  [From  stem  of  lie;  comp. 
Sc.  leggin,  Icel.  logg,  the  ledge  or  rim  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cask.]  A  shelf  on  which 
articles  may  be  placed;  anything  which 
resembles  such  a  shelf:  a  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest;  a  ridge  or  shelf  of 
rocks;  arch,  a  small  moulding;  also,  a  string 
course;  joinery,  a  piece  against  which  some- 
thing rests.— Ledgy,  lej'i,  a.  Abounding 
in  ledges. 

Ledger,  lej'er,  n.  [Perhaps  lit.  a  book  that 
rests  on  a  ledge  or  shelf;  in  any  case  from 
the  same  stem;  comp.  old  leger,  ledger, 
resting  in  a  place;  D.  legger,  one  that  lies; 
akin  lie  (to  rest).]  The  principal  book  of 
accounts  among  merchants  and  others,  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  on  one  side  all  the 
sum  at  the  debit  of  the  accounts  and  on 
the  other  all  those  at  the  credit ;  arch,  a 
flat  slab  of  stone,  such  as  is  laid  horizon- 
tally over  a  grave;  the  covering-slab  of  an 
altar-tomb. —  Ledger-line,  n.  Mus.  a 
short  line  added  above  or  below  +.he  staff 
for  the  reception  of  a  note  too  high  or  too 
low  to  be  placed  on  the  staff. 

Lee,  le,  n.  [Icel.  hie,  Dan.  la>;  D.  lij,  G.  lee, 
lee;  akin  A.Sax.  hied,  a  shade,  a  shelter, 
Goth,  hlija,  a  tent.]  The  quarter  toward 
which  the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that 
from  which  it  proceeds;  the  shelter  caused 
by  an  object  interposed,  and  keeping  off 
the  wind:  almost  exclusively  a  nautical 
term.—  Under  the  lee  of,  on  that  side  of 
which  is  sheltered  from  the  wind :  protected 
from  the  wind  by;  opposed  to  on  the 
weather  side  of.—  a-.  Naut.  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  part  or  side  towards  which  the  wind 
blows;  opposite  to  weather. — Lee-shore,  the 
shore  under  the  lee  of  a  ship,  or  that  toward 
which  the  wind  blows.  —  Lee-tide,  a  tide 
running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind 
is  blowing.— Lee-hoard,  n.  A  long  flat 
piece  of  wood  attached  to  each  side  of  a 
flat-  bottomed  vessel  (as  a  Dutch  galiot), 
intended  to  prevent  her  from  drifting  fast 
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ward.     Lee-gage,  n.  Naut.  agn 

rom  tin    point  whence  the  u  mil 

thananoth  Leeward, 

LS'werd  or  LO'werd,  a.     Pen, lining  to  the 

part   towards  which    the   wind    blows.  — n.    ' 
The  quarter  or  direction  towards  the  lee.—  I 
Leeway,  LS'wft,  n.    The  drifting  of  a  ship 
to  the  leeward  of  her  course;  the  deviation 
from  lier  true  course  which  a  vessel  makes 
by  drift  ing  to  leeward.—  To  make  up  let 
to  make  up  for  lost  time;  to  overtake  work 
Which  has  fallen  behind. 

Lee,  le,  n.    Dregs  or  sediment.    Lirs 

Lccc.h,  lech,  n.  [A.Sax.  laece,  a  physician; 
Goth,  leikns,  Icel.  Iceknari,  Sw.  lakare,  a 
physician;  Sw.  Idka,  Dan.  liege,  Icel.  /" 
A.Sax.  Idcnian,  to  heal:  the  animal  is  bo 
called  from  its  use  in  healing.]  A  physician: 
a  doctor;  the  common  name  of  several  ' 
blood-sucking  wormlike  animals,  some  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine. — v.t.  To  treat 
with  medicaments-  to  heal;  to  bleed  by  I  he 
use  of  leeches.  —  Leech-craft,  n.  The 
art  of  healing. 

Leech,  lech,  n.  [L.G.  leik,  Icel.  lik,  Sw. 
lik,  Dan.  lig,  leech-line,  bolt-rope.]  Naut. 
the  border  or  edge  of  a  sail  which  is  sloping 
or  perpendicular. 

Leech,  lech,  v.t.    Letch. 

Leek,  lek,  n.  [A.Sax.  ledc,  an  herb,  a  leek 
=  L.G.  and  D.  look,  Icel.  laukr,  Sw.  Ibk, 
Dan.  log,  G.  lauch,  Rus.  luk;  this  gives  the 
term,  in  gar-lie,  hemlock.]  A  well-known 
culinary  vegetable  with  a  bulbous  root; 
the  national  badge  of  the  Welsh.— Jo  eat 
the  leek,  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  one's 
statements;  to  have  to  retract  one's  words. 
See  Shakespeare's  Henry  V,  act  v.) 

Leer,  ler,  n.  [A.Sax.  hle&r,  O.E.  lere,  lire, 
O.Sax.  hlear,  Icel.  hlyr,  face,  cheek.]  A 
side  glance  expressive  of  malignity,  amor- 
ousness, or  some  unworthy  feeling;  an 
arch  or  affected  glance  or  cast  of  counte- 
nance.— v.i.  To  cast  a  look  expressive  of 
contempt,  malignity,  or  amorousness;  to 
cast  a  sly  or  amorous  look. — v.t.  To  allure 
with  a  leer.— Leeringly,  le'ring-li,  adv. 
In  a  leering  manner. 

Lees,  lez,  n.  pi.   [Fr.  lie,  Walloon  lizi,  L.L.  ' 
lice;   origin  unknown.]    The  grosser  parts 
of  any  liquor  which  have  settled  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel;  dregs;  sediment. 

Leet,  let,  n.  [Icel.  leiti,  a  share  or  part.] 
In  Scotland,  a  list  of  candidates  for  any 
office. 

Leeward,  Leeway.    Under  Lee. 

Left,  left,  pret.  &  pp.  of  leave.— Left-otf,  a. 

Laid  aside;  no  longer  worn  {left-off  clothes). 

Left,  left,  a.  [A.Sax.  left,  worthless;  O.E. 
lift,  Ivft,  O.D.  lucht,  luft,  left;  probably 
allied  to  A.Sax.  lef,  O.Sax.  lef,  weak,  in- ' 
firm.]  Denoting  the  part  opposed  to  the 
right  of  the  body;  belonging  to  the  side 
next  which  the  heart  is  situated  (the  left 
hand,  arm,  or  side);  in  politics,  the  ad- 
vanced party  in  French  and  other  chambers 
on  the  left  of  the  President's  chair,  op- 
posed to  the  Conservative  'right',  and  bal- 
ancing 'centre'.—  The  left  bank  of  a  river, 
that  which  would  be  on  the  left  hand  of  a 
person  whose  face  is  turned  down  stream. 
— n.  The  side  opposite  to  the  right;  that 
part  which  is  on  the  left  side.  —  Left- 
handed,  a.  Having  the  left  hand  more 
capable  of  being  used  than  the  right;  using 
■the  left  hand  with  more  facility  than  the 
right;  turned  towards  the  left  hand.— Left- 
handed  marriage.  Morganatic— Left- 
handedness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  left-handed.— Leftward,  left'werd, 
adv.  Towards  the  left;  on  the  left  hand  or 
side.    Also  used  as  a. 

Leg,  leg,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word:  Icel. 
leggr,  a  leg,  hollow  bone,  stem  or  trunk; 
Dan.  Iceg,  Sw.  lagg,  the  calf  or  shin.]  The 
limb  of  an  animal,  used  in  supporting  the 
body  and  in  walking  and  running;  in  a 
narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  limb  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot;  a  long  slender  sup- 
port, as  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  table;  one  of 
the  sides  of  a  triangle  as  opposed  to  the 
base;  the  pait  of  a  stocking  or  other  article 
of  dress  that  covers  the  leg;  cricket,  the 
part  of  the  field  that  lies  to  the  left  and 
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tehlnd  the  batsman  a*  he  fanes  the  bowler; 
be  i\'  Mi  r  who  acta  in  that  pari  <>f  the  field; 

bent   leg 
1  utmost  endeavour. 
1  ah  [i  t<<  stand  mi,  in  1 1.1  \  e  ■  \ 

pecially  to  speak. 
I  ||  II  u  mi'  legs:  iimiI  in 

■  >n    (hand)  legged,    t\ 
begging,  lesr'ii  A  oovi  ring  foi   the 

ily  worn  over  the  trousers  ami 
•aching  to  the  knees;  a  long  gaiter 
Leggy,  leg7!,  a.  Long-legged;  having  lege 
>f  11  length  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
ho  body.  Legless,  leg  lea,  a.  Saving  do 
sga 

euae>.  ieg'a-si,  k.    [Prom  L.  legatum,  a 

Mini  lego,  to  bequeath,  to  appoint . 

I    A   bequest  ;  a  particular  thins 

in  sum  of  money  given  by  last  will 

meut;   anything  handed  down  by 

■  ancestor  or  predeoessor.  —  Legacy* 
muter.  ».    One  who  flatters  and  courts 

egal,  le'gal,  a.    [Fr.  Ugal,  from  L.  legalie, 

Tom  Itx,  legit,  law  (also  in  alloy,  legiti- 

ii  slat  or,  &c.);   akin  to  legare,   to 

(as  in  legate);  root  same  as  in  E. 

ail,  lie.     Loyal  is  1  he  same  word.]    Accord- 

Bj  to  law;  in  conformity  with  law;  per- 

v  law;  pertaining  to  law;  created 

■  law.— Legalism,  lo'gal-izm,  n.    Strict 

ice  to  law;  a  legal  doctrine;  inclina- 
Ed  to  the  doctrine  of  works  as  opposed  to 
Koe.  Legalist,  le'gal-iat,  n.  A  stickler 
jr  adherence  to  law. —Legality,  Legal- 
less,  le-gal'i-ti,  le'gal-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
luaiity  of  being  legal.  —  Legalization, 
e'gal-iz-a"shon,  »,  The  act  of  legalizing. 
-Legalize,  le'gal-Tz,  v. t.— legalized,  legal- 

"  >  make  legal  or  lawful;  to  render 
fiaformable  to  law.— Legally,  le'gal-li, 
\dv.  In  a  legal  manner;  by  permission  of 
>r  in  conformity  with  law. 
egate,  leg'at,  n.  [L.  legatus,  from  lego,  to 
end.  to  delegate.  LEGAL.]  An  ambassador; 
specially,  the  pope's  ambassador  to  a 
oreign  prince  or  state.  —  Legateship, 
Is/at-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  legate.— 
Legatine,  leg'a-tin,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
egate;  made  by  or  proceeding  from  a 
egate.  —  Legation,  le-ga'shon,  n.  [L. 
egatio.]  A  person  or  persons  sent  as  envoys 
>r  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  court;  an  em- 
■By;  a  diplomatic  minister  and  his  suite; 
1  district  ruled  by  a  papal  legate. 
egatee.  leg-a-te',  n.  [From  L.  legatum,  a 
egacy.  Legacy.]  One  to  whom  a  legacy 
s  bequeathed. 
egato,  le-ga'to.    [It.,  tied,  from  L.  ligare, 

0  tie.  ]  Mus.  played  or  sung  in  an  even, 
imooth,  gliding  manner. 

egend.  le'jend  or  lej'end,  n.  [Fr.  Ugende, 
'torn  L.  legenda,  lit.  things  to  be  read,  from 
ego,  to  read;  originally  applied  to  lives  of 
;he  saints  that  had  to  be  read  as  a  religious 
luty.  Lego,  to  read,  originally  to  gather, 
kppears  in  a  great  many  English  words,  as 
n  lecture,  lesson,  coil,  cull,  collect,  intellect, 
leglect,  diligent,  elegant,  &c]  A  story  gen- 
;rally  of  a  marvellous  character  told  respect- 
ng  a  saint;  hence,  any  marvellous  story 
landed  down  from  early  times;  a  tradition; 

1  non-historical  narrative;  an  inscription; 
lumismatics,  the  words  arranged  circularly 
)n  a  medal  or  coin,  as  distinguished  from 
ihe  inscription,  which  is  across  it. — Leg- 
endary, lej'eu-da-ri,  a.  Consisting  of 
egends;  like  a  legend;  fabulous. 


legerdemain,  lej'er-de-man' 


[Fr. 


eger  de  main,  light  of  hand — leger,  L.L.  levi- 
irins,  from  L.  levis,  light  (whence  levity), 
ind  main,  L.  manus,  hand.]  Sleight  of 
land;  a  deceptive  performance  which  de- 
jends  on  dexterity  of  hand;  trickery  or 
leception  generally.— Legerdemainist, 
.ej'er-de-man"ist,  n.  One  who  practises 
legerdemain;  a  juggler. 

eger-line,  lej'er-lln.  Same  as  Ledger- 
line. 

•egging.    Under  Leg. 
leghorn,  leg'horn,  n.     A  kind  of  straw 
plait  for  bonnets  and  hats  imported  from 
Leghorn;  a  hat  made  of  that  material. 
legible,  lej'i-bl,  a.    [L.  legibilis,  from  lego, 


bon  ad     1  1  ■  ■  1  wd  I  Capable  of  being 

•  in    ,.i  lettei    or  iiK'"'es  that  may  be 
distinguished  by  tbe  eye       Legibility, 
Leglbleness,   \i  1  1  WJ  l-tl,  lej'l  bl  n 
1  in    qualitj   oi   being  Legible.     Leulhly, 
l'  1  1  bu,  adv.     In  a  legible  main 

Legion,  Ifi'Jon,  n.   []  ran  Ugo,  to 

ooUeot  Legend.]  a  body  of  ancient 
Roman    Infant  1  Ing    at    dlffen  at 

periods  of  from  3000  to  ainm  6000,  often 
with  a  complement  ol  oavalry;  Q<  n< 
body  of  troops  In  general;  s  great  number. 
mr,  an  order  In  itil  uted  in 
Franoe  i>y  Napoleon  I,  as  ■  reward  for 
merit,,  both  mil  and  military,  now  greatly 

altered  in  eharaeter.      p  I    To  enroll  OT  form 

Into  a  legion.— Legionary,  U'jon  a  rl  a. 

Belonging  to  a  legion  or  legions,  n,  one 
nl  a  li  gion;  a  Roman  soldier  belonging  to 
a  legion. 

Legislate,  lej'ls-lat,  v.i.  UgUlated,  legit- 
lating,  |L.  lex,  legit,  law,  and  ftro,  latum, 
to  give,  pass,  or  enact.  Legal.]  To  make 
or  enact  a  law  or  laws.  —  Legislation, 
lcj-is  la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  legislating  or 
enacting  laws—  Legislative,  lej'is-la-tiv, 
a.  Enacting  laws;  having  power  or  autho- 
rity to  enact  laws;  pertaining  to  the  enact- 
ing of  laws.— Legislatively,  lej'is-ia-tiv- 
li,  adv.  In  a  legislative  manner.— Legis- 
lator, lej'is-la-ter,  n.  A  law-giver;  one 
who  frames  or  establishes  the  laws  and 
polity  of  a  state  or  kingdom;  a  member  of 
a  national  or  supreme  legislative  assembly. 
—Legislatorial,  lej'is-la-to"ri-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  legislature  or  legislator.— Leg  is- 
latorshio,  lej'is-la-ter-ship,  n.  The  office 
of  a  legislator.  —  Legislature,  lej'is-la- 
tur,  n.  The  body  of  men  in  a  state  or 
kingdom  invested  with  power  to  make  and 
repeal  laws;  the  supreme  legislating  power 
of  a  state.— Legist,  le'jist,  n.  One  skilled 
in  the  laws. 

Legitim,  lej'i-tim,  n.  [L.  legitimus,  legiti- 
mate, legal,]  Scots  law,  the  share  of  a 
father's  movable  property  to  which  on  his 
death  his  children  are  entitled  by  law. 

Legitimate,  le-jit'i-mat,  a.  [L.L.  legiti- 
matus,  from  legitimare,  to  legitimate,  from 
L.  legitimus,  lawful,  from  lex,  law.  Legal.] 
Lawfully  begotten  or  born;  born  in  wed- 
lock; genuine;  not  false  or  spurious;  follow- 
ing by  logical  or  natural  sequence;  allow- 
able (a  legitimate  argument  or  influence); 
rightful ;  politics,  according  to  law  or  es- 
tablished usage;  in  a  narrower  sense,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. — Legiti- 
mate drama,  the  higher  or  classical  style  of 
play,  Shakespeare  and  others:  opposed  to 
the  melodramatic  or  modern  school.— v.t.— 
legitimated,  legitimating.  To  make  lawful 
(Mil.);  to  render  legitimate.  —  Legiti- 
mately, le-jit'i-mat-li,  adv.  In  a  legiti- 
mate manner.  —  Legitiniaey,  Legiti- 
mateness, le-jit'i-ma-si,  le-jit'i-mat-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  legitimate. 
— Legitimation,  le-jit'i-ma"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  making  or  rendering  legitimate. — 
Legitimatize,  le-jit'i-ma-tiz,  v.t.  To 
make  legitimate.  —  Legitimism,  le-jit'- 
im-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  the  legitim- 
ists. —  Legitimist,  Lcgitimatist,  le- 
jit'i-mist,  le-jit'i-ma-tist,  n.  One  who  sup- 
ports legitimate  authority;  one  who  believes 
in  the  sacredness  of  hereditary  monarchies 
or  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.— Legiti- 
mize, le-jit'i-mlz,  v.t.— legitimized,  legiti- 
mizing.   To  legitimate. 

Legume,  leg'um,  n.  [L.  legumen,  pulse — 
said  to  be  from  lego,  to  gather,  because 
gathered  and  not  cut.  Legend.]  Bot.  a 
seed-vessel  of  two  valves,  like  the  pod  of 
a  pea,  in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  to  the 
ventral  suture  only;  pi.  the  fruit  of  legu- 
minous plants  of  the  pea  kind;  pulse. — 
Leg  11 111  in,  leg'u-min,  n.  A  nitrogenous 
substance  obtained  from  peas;  vegetable 
caseiii.— Legnminons,  le-gu'mi-nus,  «.. 
Pertaining  to  legumes  or  pulse;  bot.  bearing 
legumes;  pertaining  to  plants  bearing  leg- 
umes, as  peas. 

Lelotricbons,  li-ot'ri-kus,  a.  [Gr.  leios, 
smooth,  and  thrix,  trichos,  hair.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  smooth-haired  races,  one 
of  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  Hux- 
ley has  classified  man.    Ulotrichous. 


Lelpoa  li  p6'a,  n 
tbe  in'  1  mound  bit 

Leister,  li  I'ti  1  »     1  tra, 

er  I    A  prong*  d  and  bai 
iiK'ni  for  Btriklni  Imon 

■pear.    (Bootob.j 
Leisure,  I 

■ 
loitir  (infiu .),  from  L,  lia  1  e,  to  1 

to    !»'     law  I'ul  ;    OOmn,     /■'"'    ure.    M  li' 

similar lj  foi  med.  Akin  lia  rue.]  Pr<  edom 
from  occupation  oi  : 

1  mi'    in  '    from  emploj  men  1 .   1  ime  which 
may  be  approni  lated  to  an] 
At  leisure,  free  from  ocoupat  1 
d.-  A 1  inn's  h  tsvre,  at  01 
oience.      a.    Not  0  at  in 

labour  or  buiinou;   vacant:  said  ol   lime 

Leisured,  lS'zbord  or  lezh'ord,  a     llav 

ing   leisure   or    inncli    unoccupied    tu 

Leisurely,  le'zhttr  U  or  lezh 

Not  in  haste  or  hurry;  slowly;  at  leisure.— 

a.  Done  at  leisure;  not  hasty;  deliben 

Leman,  IS'man,  n.    [From  lief,  A. Sax.  leQf, 

dear,  and  man.     Like.]    An  old  ten 

a  sweetheart  of  either  sex;  a  gallant,  or  a 

mistress:  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

Lemma,  lem'ma,  n.  [Gr.  lemma,  from  lam- 
band,  to  reoeive.J  Math,  a  preliminary  or 
preparatory  proposition  laid  down  and  de- 
monstrated for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
something  more  important  that  follows. 

Lemming,  lem'ing,  w.  [Dan]  A  rodent 
mammal  found  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Si- 
beria, &c  vast  hordes  of  which  periodically 
migrate  towards  the  sea,  destroying  all 
vegetation  in  their  path. 

Lemniail,  lem'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lemnos,  an  island  in  tbe  Egean  Sea.  — 
Lemntan  earth,  a  kind  of  astringent  medi- 
cinal earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  red- 
dish colour,  used  in  the  same  cases  as  bole. 

Lemon,  lem'on,  n.  [Sp.  limon,  It.  limone, 
Ar.  laymun,  Hind,  limu,  limbu.]  A  fruit 
resembling  the  orange,  but  having  a  much 
more  acid  pulp,  and  furnishing  a  cooling 
acid  juice,  which  forms  an  ingredient  in 
certain  beverages;  the  tree  that  produces 
lemons.— a.  Belonging  to  or  impregnated 
with  lemon. — Lemonade,  lem-on-ad',  n. 
[Fr.  limonade;  Sp.  limonada.]  A  liquor 
consisting  of  lemon  juice,  mixed  with  water 
and  sweetened;  an  aerated  drink  flavoured 
with  the  juice  or  essence  of  lemons.— Lem- 
on-grass, a.  A  name  of  several  grasses 
yielding  a  fragrant  oil.  —  Lemon-kail, 
n.  Effervescent  drink  of  tartaric  acid,  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  with  water.— Lemon- 
peel,  n.  The  rind  of  a  lemon;  the  rind 
dried,  preserved,  and  candied  by  cooks  and 
confectioners.  —  Lemon  -  squash,  n. 
Lemon  juice  and  soda  water. — Lemon- 
yellow,  n.  A  beautiful,  vivid,  light  yellow 
colour. 

Lemur,  le'mer,  n.  [L.,  a  spectre:  so  called 
from  its  nocturnal  habits  and  stealthy 
step.]  A  name  of  certain  qnadrumanous 
mammals  inhabiting  Madagascar,  the  East 
Indian  Islands,  &c,  allied  to  the  monkeys, 
insectivores,  and  rodents.  —  Lenin  res, 
lem'u-rez,  n.  [L.]  The  ghosts  or  spirits  of 
the  dead,  regarded  as  mischievous. — Lem- 
uel lie,  lem'u-rin,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  lemurs.— Lemuroid,  lem'- 
u-roid,  a.  Resembling  the  lemurs;  belong- 
ing to  the  family  or  group  of  the  lemurs. 

Lend,  lend,  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  lent.  [A.Sax. 
laenan,  to  lend,  from  laen,  a  loan  (from 
lihan  =  G.  leihen,  to  lend);  the  d  has  errone- 
ously attached  itself  to  the  word;  comp.  D. 
leenen,  Dan.  laane,  Icel.  Idna ,  to  lend. 
Loan.]  To  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
use;  to  furnish  on  condition  of  the  thing 
or  its  equivalent  in  kind  being  returned; 
to  afford,  grant,  or  furnish  in  general 
(assistance,  an  ear  to  a  discourse,  &c.) ;  refl. 
to  accommodate;  to  give  up  so  as  to  be  of 
assistance  (he  lent  himself  to  the  scheme). — 
To  lend  a  hand,  to  assist.  —  Lendable, 
len'da-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  lent. — 
Lender,  len'der,  n.    One  who  lends. 

Length,  length,  n.  [A.Sax.  length,  from 
lang,  long;  comp.  strength,  from  strong. 
Long.]  The  longest  measure  of  any  object, 
in  distinction  from  depth,  thickness,  breadth, 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  ^o;     j,,;"ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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or  width ;  extent  from  end  to  end ;  one  of 
the  three  dimensions  of  space;  distance  to 
a  place;   a  portion  of  space  considered  rb 

measured  longwise;  some  definite  long 
measure  (to  cut  a  rope  into  lengths);  long 
continuance;  duration  of  any  extent  in 
time;  detail  or  amplification  in  language; 
extent,  degree,  height,  as  in  conduct  or 
action  (to  go  to  great  I  en  at  lis);  extent  of 
progress;  one  of  the  three  fundamental 
conceptions  (corresponding  to  space)  repre- 
sentee! by  a  fundamental  unit.  British 
scientific  unit,  the  foot;  French,  the  centi- 
metre.— At  length,  at  or  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent; with  amplitude  of  detail;  at  last; 
after  a  long  period;  at  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion.— Lengthen,  leng'thn,  v.t.  To  make 
long  or  longer;  to  extend  in  length  (often 
followed  by  out).— v.i.  To  grow  longer. — 
Lengthily,  leng'thi-li,  adv.  In  a  lengthy 
manner.— Lengtliiliess,  leng'thi-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  lengthy.  —  Length- 
ways, Lengthwise,  length'waz,  length- 
wlz,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  length; 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  —  Lengthy, 
leng'thi,  a.  Long  or  moderately  long;  pro- 
tracted; not  short  or  brief :  applied  chiefly 
to  discourses,  arguments,  proceedings,  &c. 

Lenient,  le'ni-ent,  a.  [L.  leniens,  from 
lenio,  to  soften,  from  lenis,  soft,  mild;  akin 
lentus,  slow  (in  relent).]  Softening^;  miti- 
gating J;  acting  without  rigour  or  severity; 
gentle;  merciful;  clement.— Leniently, 
le'ni-ent-li,  adv.  In  a  lenient  manner. — 
Lenienee,  Leniency,  le'ni-ens,  le'ni-en- 
si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lenient;  clem- 
ency.—Lenitive,  len'i-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as  pain; 
assuasive ;  emollient.  —  n.  A  medicine  or 
application  of  this  kind.— Lenity,  len'i-ti, 
n.  [L.  lenitas.]  Gentleness;  clemency; 
tenderness;  mercy. 

jLeno,  le'no,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  gauze 
used  for  window  curtains,  &c. 

Lens,  lenz,  n.  pi.  Lenses,  len'zez.  [L.  lens, 
a  lentil — a  convex  lens  somewhat  resembles 
a  lentil  seed.]  A  transparent  substance, 
usually  glass,  so  formed  that  rays  of  light 
passing  through  it  are  made  to  change 
their  direction,  and  thus  cause  objects  to 
appear  magnified  or  diminished  in  size; 
one  of  the  glasses  of  a  telescope,  micro- 
scope, &c.  Lenses  are  double-convex,  or 
convex  on  both  sides;  double-concave,  or 
concave  on  both  sides;  plano-convex,  that 
is,  with  one  side  plane  and  the  other  convex, 
&c— Crystalline  lens.    Under  Crystal. 

Lent,  lent,  pret.  and  pp.  of  lend. 

Lent,  lent,  n.  [A.Sax.  lencten,  spring, 
lencten-fozsten,  spring  fast,  Lent;  D.  lente, 
6.  lenz,  spring;  perhaps  connected  with 
long,  the  days  becoming  longer  in  spring.] 
A  fast  of  forty  days,  beginning  at  Ash- 
Wednesday  and  continuing  till  Easter, 
observed  in  the  Christian  Church  in  com- 
memoration of  the  forty  days'  fast  of 
Christ.— Lenten,  len'ten,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Lent ;  as  meagre  as  the  fasting  diet  of 
Lent;  hence,  spare;  plain  (lenten  fare). 

Lenticel,  Lenticelle,  len'ti-sel,  n.  [Fr. 
lenticelle,  L.  lenticula,  dim.  of  lens,  lentis,  a 
lentil.  Lens.]  Bot.  one  of  the  small  oval 
spots  found  on  the  surface  of  young  stems; 
a  small  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  under 
side  of  some  leaves.— Lenticellate,  len'- 
ti-sel-at,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  lenti- 
cels.— Lenticular,  len-tik'u-ler,  a.  [L. 
lenticularis.]  Resembling  a  lentil  in  size 
or  form;  having  the  form  of  a  double-convex 
lens.— Lenticnlarly,  len-tik'tt-ler-li,  adv. 
In  a  lenticular  form;  like  a  lens. — Lenll- 
io  1*111,  Lentoid,  len'ti-form,  len'toid,  a. 
Of  the  form  of  a  lens;  lenticular. 

Lentigo,  len-ti'go,  n.  [L.  lentigo,  a  freckle, 
from  L.  lens,  lentis,  a  lentil.]  Med.  a 
freckly  eruption  on  the  skin.— Lentigi- 
nose,  len-tij'i-nos,  a.  Bot.  covered  with 
minute  dots  as  if  dusted.— Lentiglnons, 
len-tij'i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  lentigo; 
freckly;  scurfy. 

Lentil,  len'til,  n.  [Fr.  lentille,  from  L. 
lens,  lentil,  a  lentil.  Lens.]  An  annual 
pea-like  leguminous  plant  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  from  remote  antiquity, 


having  seeds  used  in  Boups,  &c,  and  forming 
a  very  nutritious  diet. 

Lento,  lentO,  [It.,  from  L.  lentus,  slow.] 
Mas.  a  direct  ion  that  the  music  is  to  be 
performed  slowly. 

Lcntor,  len'tor,  n.  [L.]  Slowness ;  slug- 
gishness. 

L'enYOl.  L'envoy,  len'voi,  n.  [Fr.  En- 
voy.] A  sort  of  postscript  appended  to 
literary  compositions. 

Leo,  lc'o,  n.  [L.,  a  lionj  The  Lion,  the 
fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac— Leon  ides,  le-on' 
i-dcz,  n.  pi.  A  name  for  the  group  of 
meteors  observed  annually  in  November, 
which  seem  to  radiate  from  the  constella- 
tion /Leonine,  le'o-nln,  a.  [L.  icorii- 
nus.]  Belonging  to  a  lion;  resembling  a 
lion  or  partaking  of  his  qualities.— Leo- 
iilnely,  le'o-ntn-li,  adv.  In  a  leonine 
manner;  like  a  lion. 

Leonine,  le'o-nin,  a.  [From  Leon  or  Leo- 
ninus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  wrote  largely  in  this  measure.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  certain  Latin  measure 
popular  in  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  rhyming 
at  the  middle  and  end. 

Leopard,  lep'ard,  n.  [L.  leo,  lion,  and  par- 
dus,  a  panther.]  A  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  cat  genus,  inhabiting  Africa,  Persia, 
China,  and  India,  of  a  yellowish-fawn 
colour  variegated  with  dark  spots. 

Leper,  lep'er,  n.  [Originally  meant  the 
disease,  being  from  Fr.  lepre,  L.  lepra,  from 
Gr.  lepra,  leprosy,  from  lepros,  scaly,  con- 
nected with  lepos,  a  husk.]  A  person  affec- 
ted with  leprosy.— Lepcrous,  lep'er-us,  a. 
Leprous.  {Shak.)— Leprosy,  lep'ro-si,  n. 
A  disease  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  characterized  by  dusky  red 
or  livid  tubercles  on  the  face,  ears,  and  ex- 
tremities, thickened  or  rugose  state  of  the 
skin,  &c.  —  Leprosity,  Leprousness, 
le-pros'i-ti,  lep'rus-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  leprous.— Leprous,  lep'rus,  a.  In- 
fected with  leprosy.— Leprously,  lep'rus- 
li,  adv.    In  a  leprous  manner. 

Lepidodendron,  lep'i-do-den"dron,  n. 
[Gr.  lepis,  lepidos,  a  scale,  dendron,  a  tree.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  plants  common  in  the  coal 
formation,  many  of  which  are  large  trees 
having  characters  resembling  those  of  the 
conifers  and  club-mosses. 

Lepidoganoid,  lep'i-do-gan"oid,  n.  and 
a.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepidos,  a  scale,  ganos,  splen- 
dour, eidos,  resemblance.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  covered 
with  ganoid  scales,  and  not  plates. 

Lepidoid,  lep'i-doid,  n.  and  a.  [Gr.  lepis, 
a  scale,  and  eidos,  shape.]  A  term  applied 
to  fossil  fishes  covered  with  large  rhom- 
boidal  bony  ganoid  scales. 

Lepidolite,  lep'i-do-lit,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepi- 
dos, a  scale,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral 
found  in  scaly  masses,  ordinarily  of  a  violet 
or  lilac  colour,  allied  to  mica. 

Lepidopterons,  Lepidopteral,  lep-i- 
dop'ter-us,  lep-i-dop'ter-al,  a.  [Gr.  lepis,  a 
scale,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  order  of  insects  called  Lepidoptera 
(lep-i-dop'ter-a),  comprising  the  butterflies 
and  moths. 

Lepidosiren,  lep'i-do-si"ren,  n.  [Gr.  lepis, 
lepidos,  a  scale,  and  seiren,  a  siren.]  A  fish 
found  in  Western  Africa  andSouth  America, 
having  both  gills  and  lungs,  and  being  thus 
enabled  to  lie  packed  in  the  mud  of  their 
native  rivers  during  the  dry  season.  Called 
also  Mud-fish. 

Lepldosis,  lep-i-do'sis,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepi- 
dos, a  scale.]  Med.  a  growth  of  scales  over 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Lepidote,  lep'i-dot,  a.  [Gr.  lepidotos,  scaly, 
from  lepis,  a  scale.]  Bot.  covered  with 
scurfy  scaly  spots. 

Leplsma,  le-pis'ma,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale.] 
The  name  of  certain  small  wingless  insects 
covered  with  silvery  scales  and  living  about 
houses. 

Leporine,  lep'o-rln,  a.  [L.  leporinus,  from 
lepus,  leporis,  a  hare.]  Pertaining  to  a  hare; 
having  the  qualities  of  the  hare. 


Lepra,  lep'ra,  n.  [L.,  leprosy.]  M<<1.  a 
nun  contagious  skin  disease,  in  w  Inch 
occur,  generally  on  the  limbs.  Leprose, 
lep'rCs,  a.  Bot.  having  a  scurfy  appearance. 
Leprosy,  Leprous,  &c.  Undei  Li  1 
Leptodactylons,  lep  to  dak'ti  lus,  o.  (Gr. 
Upton,  Blender,  daktylos,  a  digit.]  Having 
slender  toes. 

Leptorhlne,  lep'to-rm,  a.  [Gr.  leptos,  thin, 
rhis,  rhinos,  nose.]  Having  the  nasal  bones 
thin  or  slender. 

Lesbian,  les'bi-an,  a.  [Gr.  Island  of  Les- 
bos.] Addicted  to  the  unnatural  vice  attri- 
buted to  Sappho. 

Lesc-inajesty,   lez'maj-es-ti,   n.     Leze- 

MAJJCSTY. 

Lesion,  le'zhon,  n.  [L.  Icesio,  from  Iczdo,  to 
hurt;  seen  also  in  collide,  elide.]  Med.  de- 
rangement; injury;  a  morbid  change  in  the 
texture  or  substance  of  organs. 

Less,  les,  a.  serving  as  the  comparative  of 
little.  [A.Sax.  Ices,  lasssa;  O.Fris.  lessa; 
allied  to  Goth,  lasiws,  weak,  Icel.  lasinn, 
feeble ;  the  superl.  least.  Little,  is  from  a 
different  root.  Hence  lest.]  Smaller;  not 
so  large  or  great.—  adv.  In  a  smaller  or 
lower  degree. — n.  Not  so  much;  a  quantity 
not  so  great  as  another  quantity;  what  is 
below  a  certain  standard. — No  less,  nothing 
of  inferior  consequence  or  moment;  nothing 
else.— Lessen,  les'n,  v.t.  To  make  lessor 
smaller;  to  diminish;  to  reduce;  to  reduce 
indignity;  to  depreciate;  to  disparage. —v.i. 
To  become  less  or  smaller;  to  decrease  or 
diminish.— Lesser,  les'er,  a.  [A  double 
compar.  from  less.]  Less;  smaller;  especi- 
ally common  with  the  definite  article,  and 
where  there  is  opposition  to  greater:  not 
used  in  comparisons  with  than.— adv.  Less. 
(Shak.) 

Lessee,  les-se',  n.  [Lease.]  The  person  to 
whom  a  lease  is  given.— Lessor,  les-sor',  n. 
One  who  leases  or  lets  to  a  tenant  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Lesson,  les'n,  n.  [Fr.  legon,  from  L.  lectio, 
lectionis,  from  L.  lego,  lectum,  to  read. 
Legend.]  Anything  read  or  recited  to 
a  teacher  by  a  pupil  or  learner;  what  is 
assigned  by  a  preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  be 
learned  at  one  time;  something  to  be 
learned;  piece  of  instruction  conveyed; 
what  is  learned  or  may  be  learned  from 
experience ;  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  in 
divine  service;  a  doctrine  or  notion  incul- 
cated; a  precept;  a  reproof  or  rebuke. 

Lessor.    Under  Lessee. 

Lest,  lest,  conj.  [O.E.  leste,  for  les  the, 
shortened  from  A.Sax.  thy,  Ices  the,  the, 
less  that,  lest—  t hy,  by  that  (=  the  in  the 
more,  &c),  Ices  =  less,  the,  indeclinable  rela- 
tive.]   For  fear  that;  in  case;  that .  .  .  not. 

Let,  let,  v.t.— let  (pret.  &  pp.),  letting.  [A 
Sax.  laetan,  letan  =  D.  laten,  Icel.  Idta, 
Goth,  letan,  G.  lassen;  allied  to  E.  late,  and 
L.  lassus,  weary.]  To  permit;  to  allow;  to 
suffer;  to  give  leave;  not  to  prevent;  to 
lease;  to  grant  possession  and  use  of  for  a 
compensation. — In  such  phrases  as  let  us  go, 
let  often  expresses  merely  a  suggestion  for 
mutual  action,  in  let  him  go,  &c,  it  often 
has  the  force  of  a  command.  (When  let 
governs  an  infinitive  the  latter  never  takes 
to.) — To  let  alone,  to  leave  untouched;  to 
suffer  to  remain  without  intermeddling.— 
To  let  be,  to  suffer  to  be  as  at  present;  to 
let  alone.— To  let  blood,  to  open  a  vein  and 
suffer  the  blood  to  flow.— To  let  down,  to 
permit  to  sink  or  fall;  to  lower. — To  let 
drive  or  let  fly,  to  send  forth  or  discharge 
with  violence,  as  an  arrow,  stone,  kc.—To 
let  go,  to  allow  or  suffer  to  go;  to  relax  hold 
of  anything.— To  let  in  or  into,  to  permit 
or  suffer  to  enter;  to  admit;  to  place  in  as 
an  insertion.— To  let  loose,  to  free  from  re- 
straint; to  permit  to  wander  at  large.— To 
let  off,  to  allow  to  escape;  to  release,  as 
from  a  penalty  or  an  engagement;  to  dis- 
charge, as  an  arrow;  to  fire,  as  a  gun.— To 
let  out,  to  allow  to  issue;  to  suffer  to  escape; 
to  extend;  to  lease  or  let  on  hire.— To  let 
slip,  to  let  go  from  one's  hold;  to  let  loose; 
to  lose  (an  opportunity)  by  negligence.— 
To  let  well  alcne,  to  forbear  trying  to  im- 
prove what  is  already  satisfactory.— v.t.  To 
yield  a  certain  rent  by  being  hired  out ;  to 
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>.<  taken  on  hire.— To  Ut  i».  to  leak;  to 

ulimt  \\  :il  >'i 

,.(  let,  ».<      rttfd,  letting.    [A.8ai  tatoa, 

,i,  I)  Irttm,  lc<  1  /-f.M;  oomp. 
nfi./cr,  frotu  fcmrf.  La  n  I  To  binder;  to 
mpodo;  to  interpose  obstructions  to. —  n. 
\  hindrance;  obstacle;  impediment. 
etch,  lech,  v.t.  [A  Sax.  leeean,  to  wet,  to 
tioiston;  akin  /<vtA\]  To  wash,  as  wood 
tibes,  by  causing  water  to  puss  through 
hem,  arid  thus  to  separate  from  them  the 
dkali  ui.  To  pass  through  by  percola 
i  mi  Lelch-tub,  n.  A  wooden  vessel  or 
ub  hi  which  ashes  are  letched.  l.rlcliy, 
aoht, ''  Allowing  water  to  percolate, 
cllinl.  lo  thai,  a.  [L.  lethalia,  letalis,  mor- 
al, from  letum,  death.]  Deadly;  mortal; 
ratal.    Lethality,  le-thal'1-tl,  n.    Mortal- 

ietharg.T,  lcth'iir-ji,  r».  [L.  letharaia,  from 
hargia,  oblivion,  Uthargos,  forgetful, 
trom  lithe,  oblivion.]  Unnatural  sleepi- 
ness; morbid  drowsiness;  profound  sleep, 
h  hich  a  person  can  scarcely  be  awaked; 
lulness;  inaction;  inattention.— Lethal** 
die,  Lethargical,  le-thaVjlk,  le-thar'ji- 
kal.  K.  Affected  with  lethargy;  morbidly 
inclined  to  sleep;  dull;  heavy;  pertaining 
to  lethargy.— Lethargically,  le-thftr'ji- 
k.il  li.  adv.  In  a  lethargic  manner.  — 
Lettiairgize,  leth'iir-jlz,  v.t.  To  render 
lethargic. 

.t'tlir,  le'the,  n.  [Gr.  lethS,  forgetfulness; 
ikin  L.  luteo,  to  lie  hid.]  Greek  myth,  the 
river  ef  oblivion;  one  of  the  streams  of  the 
infernal  regions;  hence,  oblivion;  a  draught 
of  oblivion.— Lethean,  le-the'an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  river  Lethe;  inducing  for- 
getfulness or  oblivion. 
,t»tt,  let,  n.  A  member  of  a  race  inhabit- 
ing the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.— Let- 
tish, Lettle,  let'ish,  let'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Letts.— n.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  Letts,  one  of  the  Aryan  tongues. 
idler,  let'er,  n.  [Fr.  lettre,  'from  L.  litera, 
■  letter,  from  lino,  litum,  to  besmear; 
Banie  root  as  liquid.]  A  mark  or  character 
used  as  the  representative  of  a  sound;  a 
character  standing  for  a  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant; a  written  or  printed  message;  an 
epistle;  printing,  a  single  type  or  character; 
also  types  collectively;  pi.  learning;  erudi- 
tion (a  man  of  letters).— The  lettrr,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  words  literally 
express;  the  literal  or  verbal  meaning. — 
Lettn-  of  credit.  Under  Credit.— Letter 
of  Marque.  Under  Marque.  —  Letters 
pat'  nt,  a  writing  proceeding  from  the  crown, 
by  which  power  and  authority  are  granted 
to  a  person  to  do  some  act  or  enjoy  some 
right.— Letter-perfect,  of  actors  or  others 
perfect  in  their  parts. — v.t.  To  impress  or 
form  letters  on  (to  letter  a  book). — Letter- 
book,  n.  A  book  in  which  a  business  man 
inserts  copies  of  letters  despatched  by  him. 
Letter-box,  n.  A  box  for  receiving  let- 
ters; a  post-office  box.— Letter-carrier, 
n.  A  man  who  carries  about  and  delivers 
letters;  a  postman.— Lettered,  let'erd,  a. 
Versed  in  literature  or  science ;  belonging 
to  learning;  marked  or  designated  with 
letters.— Lettering,  let'er-ing,  n.  The  act 
of  impressing  letters;  the  letters  impressed. 
—  Letter-paper,  n.  Paper  for  writing 
letters  on.— Letter-press,  n.  Words  im- 
pressed by  types;  print;  a  copying-press. — 
a.  Consisting  of,  relating  to,  or  employed 
in,  type-printing.  —  Letter-writer,  n. 
One  who  writes  letters;  a  book  giving  in- 
struction in  writing  letters. 

Lettish,  Let  tic,  a.  and  n.    Under  Lett. 

Lettre-«le-cachet, let-r-de-ka-sha.  Under 
Cachet. 

Lettuce,  let'is,  n.  [From  L.  lactuca,  a  let- 
tuce; from  lac,  lactis,  milk  (as  in  lacteal).] 
The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
annual  composite  plants,  the  leaves  of 
some  of  which  are  used  as  salads. 

Lencin,  Leucine,  lii'sin,  n.  [Gr.  leukos, 
white.]  A  white  pulverulent  substance 
obtained  by  treating  muscular  fibre  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 
— Lencite,  lu'slt,  n.  A  mineral,  so  called 
from  its  whiteness,  found  among  volcanic 
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Iiroduets  in  Italy.  I  specially  at  Vesuvius.— 
Lencltlc,  LQ-slt'lk,  a.    Pertaining  kolra* 
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l.ruroo  t«\  lnkV>  slt.ri.  |<;r  Isufeos,  white. 
kytoe,  a  oelL]  A  white  <>r  oolourleai  blood 
oorpusole.  Leueocytoala,  lukwu  o'. 
sis,  n.  [Or,  Isufeos,  fey  toe]  The  aooumula- 
tion  of  leuoooytet  In  places  when   physio- 

Logioal  processes  ale  III  aetive  pi... 

Leacoeythiemla,     Leaeoeythanla, 

hi'ko  si  the  nil  a,  it  |<Jr.  ItvJtOt,  white, 
kytO*,    tl    eell,    and    hiiiimt,    blued   |      Mul     a 

dl  .  a.e  in  which  the  blood  preaenti  ■  mat 
Inoreaie  of  the  whitt  i  or  taneo> 

CjitlS. 

Leiicoiiia,  lu-Kd'ma, a,  [Or.  leukoma,  trom 

leukos,  white.]  A  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  the  result  of  acute  in- 
flammation. 

I ciieopalliv  lii -kop'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  leukos, 
white,  and  pathos,  affection.]  The  condi- 
tion of  an  albino;  albinism. 

l.t'iH-ophleuiiinc.v,  lu-ko-fleg'ma-si,  n. 
[Gr.  leukophlegmema  -  leukos,  white,  and 
phlegma,  phlegm.]  A  tendency  to  a  drop- 
sical state,  with  paleness  and  fiabbiness. — 
LenCOPhlegmatiC,  Ui'k6-fleg-inat"ik1 
a.    Pertaining  to  leucophlegmacy. 

Leneorrhoea,  lu-ko-re'a,  n.  [Gr.  leukos, 
and  rhed,  to  flow.]  Med.  a  morbid  discharge 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  mucus  from  the 
female  genital  organs;  the  whites. 

Leucosis,  lii-ko'sis,  n,  [Gr.  leukosis,  from 
leukos,  white.]    Same  as  Leucopathy. 

Levant,  15-vant',  n.  [It.  levante,  the  east, 
the  direction  of  sunrise,  from  L.  levare,  to 
raise,  se  levare,  to  rise.  Levity.]  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  seaboard  or  the  contiguous  countries, 
as  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  j,c.  —  Le- 
vanter, le-van'ter,  n.  A  wind  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  direction  of  the 
Levant.— Levantine,  le-van'tln  or  lev'an- 
tin,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Levant;  desig- 
nating a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. — 
n.  A  native  of  the  Levant;  a  vessel  of  the 
Levant;  a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

Levant,  15- van  t',  v.i.  [Sp.  levantar,  to 
raise,  to  remove;  levantar  la  casa,  to  break 
up  house— from  L.  levare,  to  raise.  See 
above.]  To  run  away;  to  decamp;  to  run 
away  without  paying  debts. — Levanter, 
le-van'ter,  n.    One  who  levants. 

Levator,  le-va'ter,  n.  [L.,  what  raises, 
from  levo,  to  raise.]  Anat.  a  name  applied 
to  many  muscles,  such  as  raise  the  lips, 
eyelids,  &c. ;  a  surgical  instrument  used  to 
raise  a  depressed  part  of  the  skull. 

Levee,  lev'e,  n.  [Fr.  lever,  a  rising,  a  levee 
or  reception;  levee,  a  levy,  an  embankment, 
from  lever,  L.  levare,  to  raise,  from  levis, 
light.  Levity.]  A  morning  reception  of 
visitors  held  by  a  prince  or  great  personage; 
any  similar  assemblage;  in  America,  an 
embankment  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  to 
confine  it  within  its  natural  channel. 

Level,  lev'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  level,  livel  (now 
niveau),  from  L.  libella,  dim.  of  libra,  a 
level,  a  balance;  akin  deliberate,  equilibri- 
um.] An  instrument  by  which  to  find  or 
draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  a  line  or  surface  which  co- 
incides with  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  a 
surface  without  inequalities;  usual  eleva- 
tion; customary  height;  equal  elevation 
with  something  else;  a  state  of  equality; 
natural  position;  position  to  which  any- 
thing is  entitled;  mining,  a  horizontal 
gallery  in  a  mine. —  a.  Horizontal;  coin- 
ciding with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or 
parallel  to  it ;  not  having  one  part  higher 
than  another;  even;  flat;  on  the  same  line 
or  plane;  equal  in  rank  or  degree;  having 
no  degree  of  superiority.  —  v.t.  —  levelled, 
levelling.  To  make  level ;  to  remove  in- 
equalities of  surface  in;  to  lay  flat  on  the 
ground;  to  reduce  to  equality  of  condition, 
state,  or  degree;  to  point,  in  taking  aim; 
to  aim ;  to  direct  or  point  at. — To  level  up, 
to  raise  to  the  level  of  anything  higher;  to 
raise  to  a  higher  status. — To  level  down,  to 
lower  to  the  same  level  or  status. — v.i.  To 
accord,  agree,  or  suitt;  to  point  a  gun  or 
the  like  to  the  mark;  to  aim.— Leveller, 
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lev'el-cr,  u.  One  who  Levels;  one  who  would 
destroy  social  distinction!  and  redu 
men  to  eQusiltj     Levelling,  Lev'el-lng, 
it.    'I'le    ai  i  oi  on*  ■  bo  level)     i  be 
operation  of  ascertaining  the  dlfl<  n  i 
vai loni  of  object  i  on  I  \«   rarfaoi   oi  t h, 
earl  h,  ai  in  surveying,    Levelllns>pple, 
Levelllng-rod,   Levelllug-siafl 

An   iiiHtrmiH  nt    used   In   lev,  lling   In 
fund  ion  wil  b  a  :|'ii  ii  I,  vi  I  and  telescope. 
LcvHI.Y,    lev VI  h,   adv      lii   ■  Level    man- 
lier;   evenly.       I,«'\  elliesn,    In'.  L-neS,    ;<. 
The  condition  of  being  Level;  evenness. 

I.r\«'i\  le'ver,  n.     |  Kr.  levier,  from  (sew,  L. 

levare,  to  raise.  Levitt.]  a  barol  d 
wood,  or  other  substance  turning  on  a  sup- 
port called  the  fulcrum  or  pi  op.  and 
to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  (called  the 
weight),  encountered  at  one  |,;nt  of  the 
bar,  by  means  of  a  force  (called  the  DOW<  i) 
applied  at  another  part;  a  watch  having 
a  vibrating  lever  to  connect  the  action  of 
the  escape-wheel  with  that  of  the  balance. 

—Leverage,  15'ver-aJi  ".   The  action  of  a 

lever;  lever  power;  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage or  power  gained  by  using  a   Lever. 
Lever- valVC,   n.      A   safety-valve,   kept 
down  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring  or  an  ad- 
justable weight. 

Leveret,  lev'er-et,  n.  [Fr.  levrette,  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  levre  (now  lievre),  a  hare,  from  L. 
lepus,  leporis,  a  hare.]  A  hare  in  the  first 
year  of  its  age. 

Leverock,  lev'er-ok,  n.    A  lark. 

Leviable.    Under  Levy. 

Leviathan,  le-vi'a-than,  n.  [Heb.  livyd- 
thdn,  a  term  which  etymologically  seems  to 
mean  a  long  jointed  monster.]  An  aquatic 
animal  described  in  the  book  of  Job,  ch. 
xli;  a  fabulous  sea-monster  of  immense 
size. 

Levigate,  lev'i-gat,  v.t.— levigated,  levigat- 
ing. [L.  Icevigo,  from  lozvis,  smooth.]  To 
make  smooth;  to  polish;  to  rub  or  grind  to 
a  fine  impalpable  powder,  especially  with 
the  use  of  a  liquid.— Levigable,  lev'i-ga- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  levigated.— Levl- 
gatlon,  lev-i-ga'shon,  n.  The  operation 
of  grinding  or  rubbing  a  solid  substance  to 
a  fine  impalpable  powder. 

Levin,  lev'in,  n.  [O.E.  levene,  levening,  con- 
nected with  light,  and  Prov.E.  lowe,  Icel. 
log,  flame.]    Lightning.    [Poet.) 

Levirate,  Leviratlcal,  lev'i-rat,  lev-i- 
rat'i-kal,  a.  [L.  levir,  a  husband's  brother; 
akin  Gr.  daer.]  Pertaining  to  marriage 
with  a  husband's  brother;  applied  to  the 
Jewish  law  according  to  which  a  woman 
whose  husband  died  without  issue  was  to 
be  married  to  the  husband's  brother. — 
Levi  ration,  lev-i-ra'shon,  n.  Marriage 
according  to  the  levirate  law. 

Levitate,  lev'i-tat,  v.t.  [L.  levitas,  light- 
ness, from  levis,  light.]  To  cause  to  become 
buoyant  in  the  atmosphere;  to  cause  to 
float  in  the  air.  —  Levitation,  lev-i-ta'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  making  light  or  buoy- 
ant; lightness;  buoyancy. 

Levite,  le'vTt,  n.  [From  Levi,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.]  In  Jewish  history,  one  of 
the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi;  a  descendant 
of  Levi;  more  particularly,  an  inferior  or 
subordinate  priest.— Levi  tie,  Levitlcal, 
le-vit'ik.  le-vit'i-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  or 
connected  with  the  Levites;  priestly. — 
Levitical  degrees,  degrees  of  kindred  within 
which  persons  are  prohibited  (in  the  book 
of  Leviticus)  to  marry.— Levitlcally,  le- 
vit'i-kal-li,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Levites. —  Leviticns,  le-vit'i-kus,  n.  A 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  containing  the 
ceremonial  law  or  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  priests  and  Levites  and  to 
offerings. 

Levity,  lev'i-ti,  n.  [L.  levitas,  from  levis, 
light;  akin  to  E.  light,  G.  leicht,  easy,  slight, 
Gr.  elachys,  small.  L.  levis  gives  lever, 
levy,  elevate,  alleviate,  relieve,  &c]  Light- 
ness; especially  lightness  of  temper  or  con- 
duct; want  of  seriousness;  disposition  to 
trifle;  fickleness;  capriciousness;  volatility. 

Levogyrate,  le-vo-ji'rat,  a.  [L.  lavus, 
left,  gyro,  to  turn.    Gyre.]    Turning  rays 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singi     th.  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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to  tho  left  in  the  polarization  of  light:  said 
of  crystal:';  opposite  of  dext rotiimttf. 

Levy i  lev'i,  tl.  [Fr.  levee,  from  lever,  L. 
levar«,  bo  raise.  Cavity,  Lamm.]  The 
fcotol  railing,  collecting,  or  enllBtlng  troops; 
the  railing  of  (saxes;  that  wfaiofa  Is  levied; 
a  hody  of  troops  raised.—  v.t.-  levied,  levy- 
ing, To  raisi>  or  enlist  (troops);  to  collect 
(taxes).  —  To  levy  war,  to  raise  or  begin  war; 
to  raise  troops  for  attack.  —  Leviable, 
lev'i-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  levied.  — 
Lcvicr,  lev'i-er,  a.    One  who  levies. 

Lewd,  Uid,  a.  [O.E.  leived,  A. Sax.  lanced, 
lay,  ignorant,  pp.  of  laeivan,  to  weaken,  to 
betray;  akin  Ieel.  Ice,  Goth.  hu\  craft.] 
Vile,  despicable,  profligate,  or  wicked 
(N.T.);  given  or  pertaining  to  the  unlawful 
indulgence  of  lust;  lustful;  libidinous; 
lascivious.  —  Lewd  ly,  lud'li,  adv.  In  a 
lewd  manner.  —  Lewdness,  lud'nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  lewd;  lechery; 
lasciviousness. 

Lewis,  Lewisson,  lu'is,  lii'is-son,  n.  An 
instrument  of  iron  used  in  raising  large 
stones,  operating  by  the  dove-tailing  of  one 
of  its  ends  into  the  stone. 

Lewis  sun,  lu'is  gun,  n.  An  automatic 
rifle,  gas-operated  and  air-cooled,  capable 
of  firing  forty-seven  rounds  without  re- 
loading. 

Lexicon,  lek'si-kon,  n.  [Gr.  lexicon,  from 
lexis,  a  speaking,  speech,  a  word,  from 
lego,  to  speak.  Legend.]  A  dictionary;  a 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  a  language,  with  the 
definition  or  an  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  each:  usually  applied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues.—  Lexi- 
conist,  lek'si-kon-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  a 
lexicon.— Lexical,  lek'si-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  lexicon.— Lexically,  lek'si-kal-li, 
adv.  According  to  lexicography  or  a  lexicon. 
—Lexicographer,  lek-si-kog'ra-fer,  n. 
The  author  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary.  —  Lexicographic,  Lexico- 
graphical, lek'si-ko-graf'ik,  lek'si-ko- 
graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  lexicons  or 
lexicography.  —  Lexicography,  lek-si- 
kog'ra-fi,  ».  The  act  or  art  of  compiling  a 
lexicon  or  dictionary;  the  occupation  of 
composing  dictionaries.  —  Lexicologist, 
lek-si-kol'o-jist,  n.  One  skilled  in  lexicology. 
—Lexicology,  lek-si-kol'o-ji,  n.  The 
science  of  words,  their  derivation  and  signi- 
fication ;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  proper  signification  and  just 
application  of  words.  —  Lexigraphic, 
Lexigraphical,  lek-si-graf'ik,  lek-si- 
grafi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  lexigraphy.— 
Lexigraphy,  lek-sig'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  defining  words;  lexicography. 

Lexiphanict  lek-si-fan'ik,  a.  [Gr.  lexis, 
a  word,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  Grandilo- 
quent; bombastic;  turgid;  inflated.— Lexi- 
phailicism.t  lek-si-fan'i-sizm,  n.  Grand- 
iloquence; an  inflated  style. 

Ley,  le,  n.    Same  as  Lea. 

Ley,  le,  n.    Same  as  Lye. 

Leyden-phial,  Leyden-jar,  la'dn,  n. 
[So  named  from  having  been  invented  at 
Leyden,  Holland.]  A  glass  phial  or  jar 
coated  inside  and  outside,  usually  with  tin- 
foil, to  within  a  third  of  the  top,  that  it 
may  be  readily  charged  with  electricity. 

Lezc-majcsty,  lez'maj-es-ti,  n.  [Fr.Use- 
majestd,  high  treason,  from  L.  Icesa  majestas 
—Icedo,  Icesum,  to  injure  (whence  lesion), 
and  majestas,  majesty.]  Any  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state;  treason. 

Liable,  lT'a-bl,  a.  [Either  from  the  verb  to 
lie,  with  the  sense  of  lying  open  or  subject 
to,  or  from  Fr.  Her,  to  bind,  and  hence  akin 
to  ally,  lien.  Comp.  rely  and  reliable.] 
Answerable  for  consequences;  bound  to 
make  good  a  loss ;  responsible ;  apt  or  not 
uniikely  to  incur  something  undesirable; 
subject;  exposed:  with  to.  .'.  Liable  is  used 
chiefly  with  regard  to  what  may  befall ; 
subject  to  what  is  likely  to  do  so,  and  does 
so  customarily.— Liability,  H-a-bil'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  liable;  that  for  which 
one  is  liable;  pi.  sums  or  amount  which 
one  is  under  obligation  to  pay;  debts. — 
Limited  Liability.—  Under  Limited.— Lia- 
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bleness,  ll'a  bl-nes,  n.    Tho  state  of  being 
liable;  liability. 

Liaison,  le  B  /.on,  ".    [Fr.f  from  L  MgaHo, 
a  binding,  from  li.  Ugare,  to  bind.    Lioi 
Mr:  nt.  I   a  bond  of  union;  an  entanglement; 

commonly,   an    illicit   intimacy   between    a 

man  ana  a  woman.  —  Ltaieon  offloer,  an 
oiiiccr  employed  In  linking  up  troopi  undi  1 

different  commands. 
Liana,  le-ii'nii,  n.    [Fr.  liane,  from  Her,  L. 
Ugare,  to  bind;   akin  lien.     Liaihon.]    A 
term   applied  to  the  larger  climbing  and 
twining  plants  in  tropical  forests. 

Liar,  li'er,  ji.  One  who  tells  lies.  Under 
Lie. 

Lias,  lVas,  n.  [Fr.  Hais,  O.Fr.  liois,  Arm. 
liach,  Gael,  le.ac,  a  stone.]  Geol.  that  series 
of  strata,  consisting  principally  of  thin 
layers  of  limestone  embedded  in  thick 
masses  of  blue  argillaceous  clay,  lying  at 
the  basis  of  the  oolitic  series,  and  above 
the  triassic  ornew  red  sandstone. — Liassic, 
li-as'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  age  of 
the  lias  formation. 

Li  ban  I,  t  li'bant,  a.  [L.  libans,  ppr.  of  libo, 
to  taste.  Libation.]  Sipping;  touching 
lightly. 

Libation,  lT-ba'shon,  n.  [L.  libatio,  liba- 
tionis,  from  libo,  to  taste,  to  make  libation; 
Gr.  leibo;  same  root  as  liquid.]  The  act  of 
pouring  a  liquid,  usually  wine,  either  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  in 
honour  of  some  deity;  a  portion  of  wine 
or  other  liquor  poured  out  in  honour  of  a 
deity  by  the  person  who  is  to  drink.—  Li  ba- 
tory,  ll'ba-to-ri,  a.    Pertaining  to  libation. 

Libel,  li'bel,  n.  [Fr.  libelle,  L.  libellus,  a 
libel  or  lampoon,  lit.  a  little  book,  dim.  of 
liber,  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree  used 
for  paper,  and  hence  a  book;  akin  library,] 
A  defamatory  writing;  a  malicious  publi- 
cation containing  representations  tending 
to  bring  a  person  into  contempt,  or  expose 
him  to  public  hatred  or  derision;  law,  the 
writ  commencing  a  suit  and  containing 
the  plaintiff's  allegations,  —  v.t.  —libelled, 
libelling.  To  publish  a  libel  against;  to  de- 
fame by  libel;  to  lampoon.— Li bellant, 
li'bel-ant,  n.  One  who  brings  a  libel  in  a 
court.— Libeller,  ll'bel-er,  n.  One  who 
libels;  a  lampooner.— Libellous,  H'bel-us, 
a.  Containing  matter  of  the  nature  of  a 
libel;  defamatory.— Libel  ion  sly,  ll'bel- 
us-li,  adv.    In  a  libellous  manner. 

Liher,  libber,  n.  [L.  Libel.]  Bot.  the 
inner  lining  of  the  bark  of  exogenous  trees; 
endophlceum;  bast. 

Liberal,  lib'er-al,  a.  [L.  Uberalis,  from 
liber,  free;  akin  to  libet,  lubet,  it  pleases,  it 
is  agreeable,  Skr.  lubh,  to  desire.  L.  liber 
gives  also  liberate,  liberty,  libertine,  livery, 
deliver.]  Befitting  a  freeman  or  one  well- 
born (the  liberal  arts,  a  liberal  education); 
of  a  free  heart;  bountiful;  generous;  giving 
largely;  ample,  large,  abundant,  profuse 
(donation,  supply,  &c);  not  characterized 
by  selfish,  narrow,  or  contracted  ideas  or 
feelings;  favourable  to  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty;  favourable  to  reform  or 
progress,  and  in  politicsof  ten  opposed  to  con- 
servative; not  too  literal  or  strict;  free.  Itis 
used  in  various  self-explanatory  compounds; 
as,  liberal-hearted;  liberal-minded;  liberal- 
souled.— n.  An  advocate  of  freedom  from 
restraint,  especially  in  politics  and  religion; 
a  member  of  that  party  which  advocates 
progressive  reform. — Liberal  Unionist,  the 
section  formed  by  a  split  in  the  Liberal 
party,  professing  Liberal  principles,  but 
adhering  to  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain.  —  Liberalism,  lib'er-al-izm,  n. 
Liberal  principles;  the  principles  or  practice 
of  Liberals.  —  Liberalistic,  lib'er-al-is"- 
tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
liberalism.— Liberality,  lib-er-al'i-ti,  n. 
[L.  liberalitas;  Fr.  UUraliti.]  The  quality 
of  being  liberal;  largeness  of  mind  or  view; 
disposition  to  give  largely;  munificence; 
generosity;  a  particular  act  of  generosity 
(in  this  sense  with  a  plural).— Liberalize, 
lib'er-al-iz,  v.t.— liberalized,  liberalizing.  To 
lender  liberal;  to  free  from  narrow  views 
or  prejudices.— Liberally,  lib'er-al-li,  adv. 
In  a  liberal  manner;  generously;  bounti- 
fully; freely;  largely. 
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I, i Iterate,  lib'er-at,  v.t.— liberated,  liberat- 
ing. [L.  libero,  liberatum,  from  liber,  fret. 
Liberal.]  To  release  from  restraint  or 
bondage;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  free;  to  de- 
liver; to  disengage.  Liberation,  lib-er. 
0,-Rlion,  v.    [I.   Hberatio.]    The  act  of  lilnr- 

ating  -  LI  Deration  1st,  «.    One  of  the 

party  advocating  the  disestablishment  of 
State  Churches.  Liberator,  lib'er-ater, 
n.  One  who  liberates.— Libera tory,  lib'- 
er-a-to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  liberate  or  set 
— Liheromolor,  lib'cr-o-mf/'tor,  a.  Let- 
ting out  or  liberating  nerve-force. 

Libertarian.    Under  Liberty. 

Llbertlclde,  liVer-ti-eld,  n.  [Liberty,  and 
L.  cctdo,  to  kill.]  Destruction  of  liberty; 
a  destroyer  of  liberty. 

Libertine,  lib'er-tln,  n.  [L.  libertinvs,  a 
freedman,  from  liber,  free.  Liberal.]  A 
freedman  or  manumitted  slave  (N.T.) ;  one 
unconfined;  one  free  from  restraint  (Slink.); 
one  who  indulges  his  lust  without  restraint; 
one  who  leads  a  dissolute,  licentious  life;  a 
rake. — a.  Licentious;  dissolute.  —  Liber- 
tinism, lib'er-tin-izm,  n.  The  conduct  of 
a  libertine  or  rake. 

Liberty, lib'er-ti,  n.  [Fr.  liberti,  L.  libertae, 
from  liber,  free.  Liberal.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  one  who  is  free;  exemption 
from  restraint;  power  of  acting  as  one 
pleases;  freedom;  permission  granted  to 
do  something;  leave;  immunity  enjoyed; 
a  special  privilege  or  exemption ;  a  place 
or  district  within  which  certain  exclusive 
privileges  may  be  exercised;  freedoin  of 
action  or  speech  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  civility  or  decorum ;  freedom 
from  occupation  or  engagements;  state  of 
being  disengaged. — Liberty  of  the  press,  the 
free  power  of  publishing  what  one  pleases, 
subject  only  to  punishment  for  publishing 
what  is  mischievous  to  the  public  or  inju- 
rious to  individuals.— Cap  oj  liberty,  a  cap 
or  hat  used  as  a  symbol  of  liberty;  a  red 
cap  worn  by  French  revolutionaries.  .". 
Syn.  under  Leave.— Libertarian,  lib- 
er-ta'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine 
of  free-will,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity. — n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will— Libertarian- 
Ism,  lib-er-ta'ri-an-izm,  n.  The  principles 
or  doctrines  of  libertarians. 
Libit! inous,  li-bid'i-nus,  a.  [L.  libidinosus, 
from  libido,  lubido,  lust,  from  libet,  lubet, 
it  pleases.  Liberal.]  Characterized  by 
lust  or  lewdness;  having  an  eager  appetite 
for  sexual  indulgence ;  fitted  to  excite  lust- 
ful desire;  lustful;  lewd.—  Libitlinously, 
li-bid'i-nus-li,  adv.  In  a  libidinous  manner. 
— Libidiiiosity,  Libidinonsiiess,  li- 
bid'i-nos"i-ti,  li-bid'i-nus-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  libidinous;  lustfulness.— Libitli* 
nist,  li-bid'i-nist,  n.  One  who  indulges  in 
lust. 

Libra,  li'bra,  n.  [L.,  a  balance.]  The  Bal- 
ance, the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which 
the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in 
September. 

Library,  li'bra-ri,  n.  [L.  librarium,  a  book- 
case, libraria,  a  bookseller's  shop,  from 
liber,  a  book.  Libel.]  A  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  a  private  person  or  to 
a  public  institution,  &c;  an  apartment, 
suite  of  apartments,  or  a  whole  building 
appropriated  to  the  keeping  of  a  collection 
of  books.— Librarian,  lT-bra'ri-an,n.  The 
keeper  of  a  library.  —  Librarianship, 
li-bra'ri-an-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  librarian. 
Librate,  li'brat,  v.t.  —  librated,  Ubrating. 
[L.  libro,  libratum,  from  libra,  a  balance,  a 
level.  Level.]  To  hold  in  equipoise;  to 
poise;  to  balance.— v.i.  To  balance;  to  be 
poised.— Lihration,  li-bra'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  balancing;  a  state  of  equipoise;  astron. 
a  real  or  apparent  motion  like  that  of  a 
balance  before  coming  to  rest;  an  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  moon's  motion,  whereby 
those  parts  very  near  the  border  of  the 
lunar  disc  alternately  become  visible  and 
invisible.— Li  bra  tory,  li'bra-to-ri,  a.  Mov- 
ing like  a  balance;  oscillating. 
Libretto,  le-bret'to,  n.  [It.,  a  little  book. 
Libel,  Library.]  A  book  containing  the 
words  of  an  extended  musical  composition, 
as  an  opera. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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lltynu.  IttVyan,  <i  of  or  pertaining  t.> 
Ubya,  (Ix1  ancienl  name  of  ;i  large  portion 
if  North  Africa,  and  sometimes  applied  bo 
\  1  roup  of  tongues,  other 
rise  called  Bt  rb*  r. 

.  u.  pi.  of  I0U8C 

Icensc.  Licence,  Lrssns,  <■<.  li'r.  liotnot. 

rom  L  lieentia,  from  /<<•. t,  it  is  permitted 

seen  also  in  illicit,  leisure);  akin  10  linquo, 

i    Authority  given  to  act  In  a  par- 

icnl.ir  way;  power  conferred  upon  a  person 

1  am  horitj .  to  do  particular  acts, 

111    professions,    conduct     certain 

fee  :  tin-  document  containing raoh 

nthority;   exoeaa  of  liberty;  undue  free- 

lom;  freedom  abused,  or  used  in  contempt 

if    law   or    decorum;    deviation    from    an 

irtistu-  standard.     License,  v. (.  —  licensed, 

To  permit  or  empower  by  license; 

o  pant  a  Lioense  to.— Licensed,  li'senst, 

».  and  <i.     Having  a  license;   permitted  by 

.uthority.  —  Liceiisuhle,   H'sen-sa-bl,   a. 

■gable  of  being  licensed.— Licensee,  li 

en-se',  rt.  One  to  whom  a  license  is  granted. 
-Licenser,  U'sen-ser, n.  onewholiceuses. 
•Licentiate,  U'sen'shi-at,  n.  One  who 
iius  a  license  to  practise  some  profession; 
,  person  licensed  in  medicine  or  theology; 
11  Scottish  church,  one  licensed  but  not 
irdained  to  a  charge;  a  probationer;  cor- 
■ponding  largely  to  the  French  abbi.— Li- 
centious, ll-sen'shus,  a.  (L.  liccntiosus.] 
Characterized  by  license;  overpassing  due 
lounds;  loose  in  behaviour;  profligate;  dis- 
olute;  libidinous.  —  Licen I ionsly,  li- 
en'shus  li,  adv.  In  a  licentious  manner. — 
Jecntiousness,  ll-sen'shus-nes,  n.  The 
Em  of  being  licentious. 
ielien,  ll'ken  or  lich'en,  n.  [Gr.  leich&n, 
he  plant,  the  disease,  from  leicho,  to  lick. J 
lot.  one  of  an  order  of  oryptogamic  plants 
rithout  stem  and  leaves,  growing  on  the 
ark  of  trees,  on  rocks,  &c,  and  including 
ock-moss,  tree-moss,  &c. ;  med.  an  erup- 
ion  of  small  pimples,  of  a  red  or  white 
olour,  clustered  together  or  spread  over 
he  surface  of  the  skin.— Lickeitcd,  tr- 
end or  lich'end,  a.  Covered  with  lichens. 
-Lielienic,  ll-ken'ik,  o.  Relating  to  or 
erived  from  lichens.  —  Lielien if orm, 
!-ken'i-form,  a.  Resembling  a  lichen.  — 
iiclienograpliic,  Llckenograplii- 
al,  lT'ken-o-graf'ik,  H'ken-o-graf"i-kal,  a. 
'ertaining  to  lichenography.—  LlcltCIlOg- 
apliist,  Llckenograpker,  li-ken-og'- 
*-fist,  11-ken-og'ra-fer,  n.  One  versed  in 
chenography.  —  Lickenograpliy,  II- 
en-og'ra-fi,  n.  A  botanical  description  of 
tie  lichens.— Lickeuology,  H-ken-ol'o-ji, 
.  That  department  of  botany  which  treats 
f  the  lichens.— Lichenologist,  li-ken- 
I'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  lichenology. — 
/ichenous.  H'ken-us  or  lich'en-us,  a.  Re- 
kting  to  or  covered  with  lichens;  pertaining 
>  the  disease  called  lichen. 

Icb-gate,  lich'gat,  n.  [Lit.  corpse-gate, 
■om  A. Sax.  lie,  Icel.  lik,  Goth,  leik,  form, 
ody;  G.  leiche,  a  corpse.  Akin  like.]  A 
hurch-yard  gate,  with  a  porch  under  which 

bier  might  stand  while  the  introductory 
art  of  the  service  was  read.— Lick-way, 
.  The  path  by  which  the  dead  are  carried 
)  the  grave. 

icit,t  lis'it,  a.  [L.  licitus,  lawful,  from 
ceo,  to  be  permitted.  License.]  Lawful. 
-Licitly.t  lis'it-li,  adv.  Lawfully. 
Ck,  lik,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  liccian=T>.  likken, 
•an.  likke,  G.  lecken,  Goth,  laigon  (in  bi- 
ligon);  cog.  Ir.  lighim,  L.  lingo,  Gr.  leicho, 
cr.  lih,  to  lick.  Akin  lecher,  lickerish.] 
o  pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the  sur- 
tce  of;  to  lap;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue; 
)  flog,  beat,  or  conquer  (colloq.). — To  lick 
p,  to  devour;  to  consume  entirely  (O.T.). 
■To  lick  the  dust,  to  be  slain;  to  perish  in 
ittle;  to  act  abjectly  and  servilely.— To 
ck  into  shape,  to  give  form  or  method  to, 
om  the  old  notion  that  the  young  bear 

born  shapeless  and  its  mother  licks  it 
ito  shape. — n.  A  rubbing  or  drawing  of 
te  tongue  over  anything;  a  slight  smear  or 
>at,  as  of  paint;  a  blow  or  stroke  (colloq.). 
Lick -platter,   Lick-trencker,  n. 

sneaking  parasite;  a  lickspittle.— Lick- 
kittle,  lik'spit-1,  n.  A  flatterer  or  para- 
te  of  the  most  abject  character. 


Lickerish.  likVr  lab,  a,    [From  tb 
lick,  and  aluii  to  Inner,  lecherous;  com  p. 

/.-  /■.  lickerish,  dainty,  delioate  | 
in  the  obi  doe  "t   food  .   daint 

nloj ;  appetizing     Llckertfin- 
ly,  hk  11  iii  11,  adv.     In  a  licl 
dm      Llckerlshness,  lik'ei  lab  oes,  n. 
The  quality  "i  iii  Ing  lickerish. 
Llck-wakr,  l.ykc-uakc,  u.    The  wake 

or  wntch  liy  t  lie  dead  liody. 
Licorice,  lik'or-is,  71.     LiQUorloS, 
Llclor.  Hk'tor,  11    \  L,  from  ligart,  to  bind  I 

An  oflieer   anions   the    Unmans   who   bore 

an  axe  and  fai  rni  of  his  offloe, 

and  trbOM  duty  was  to  attend  tin 
magistrates  when  they  appeared  iii  public, 
to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals,  BO. 

Lid,  lid,  It.  [A.Sax.  hlitl,  lid.  cover,  pro- 
tcction;  D  lid,  O.Fris.  hlid,  l,,i,  Q.  1 
in  augen-lied,  an  eyelid;  Icel.  hlii/i.  a  gate, 
gateway,  interval;  allied  to  L.  claudo,  Co 
shut.]  A  movable  cover  for  the  opening 
of  a  vessel,  box,  &c. ;  the  cover  of  the  eye; 
the  eyelid.— Lldless,  lid'les,  a.  Having 
no  lid. 

Lie,  IT,  v.i.—lied,  lying.  [A.Sax.  ledgan= 
D.  liegen,  Goth,  liuaan,  Icel.  Ijiuju,  G.  lilgen, 
to  lie;  comp.  Gael,  leog,  idle  talk.  ]  To  utter 
falsehood  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  to 
knowingly  utter  untruth.— n.  [A.Sax.  ligt, 
lyge,  a  lie,  from  kdgan,  to  lie;  Icel.  h/tii, 
D.  logen,  G.  lilge,  a  lie.]  A  falsehood  ut- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  deception;  an 
intentional  violation  of  truth. — To  give  the 
lie  to,  to  charge  with  falsehood;  to  prove  to 
be  false;  to  belie. — Liar,  li'er,  n.  One  who 
lies  or  tells  lies;  a  person  who  knowingly 
utters  falsehood;  one  who  declares  to  be  a 
fact  what  he  knows  is  not. 
Lie,  II,  v.i.— pret.  lay,  pp.  lain  (lien,  obso- 
lete); ppr.  lying.  [A.Sax.  licgan,  to  lie  (of 
which  lecgan,  to  lay,  is  a  causative) = Goth. 
ligan,  D.  liggen,  Dan.  ligge,  Icel.  liggja,  G. 
liegen,  to  lie ;  same  root  as  L.  lectns,  Gr. 
lechos,  a  bed,  also  seen  in  L.  lex,  E.  law; 
ledge,  layer,  lair,  &c,  being  also  akin.]  To 
occupy  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal 
position;  to  rest  lengthwise,  or  be  flat  upon 
the  surface  of  anything;  to  be  placed  and 
remain  without  motion;  to  lay  or  place 
one's  self  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly  hori- 
zontal position:  often  with  down;  to  be  in 
bed;  to  sleep  or  pass  the  night;  to  lean  or 
recline;  to  be  situated;  to  have  place  or 
position  (Ireland  lies  west  of  England);  to 
be  posted  or  encamped,  as  an  army;  to 
remain  or  be  in  some  condition:  with  words 
denoting  the  particular  condition  (to  lie 
waste,  to  lie  fallow,  to  lie  open,  to  lie  hid, 
&c);  to  be  present  or  contained;  to  be 
found;  to  exist;  to  depend  (it  does  not  lie 
in  my  power;  success  lies  in  vigilance) ;  to 
weigh  or  press;  to  be  sustainable  in  law; 
to  be  capable  of  being  maintained  (an 
action  will  not  lie).— To  lie  at  one's  heart, 
to  be  an  object  of  affection,  desire,  or 
anxiety.— To  lie  by,  to  rest  untouched  or 
unnoticed. — To  lie  hard  or  heavy,  to  press; 
to  oppress;  to  burden. — To  lie  in,  to  be  in 
childbed. — To  lie  in  the  way,  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle or  impediment. — To  lie  in  wait,  to 
wait  in  ambush  or  concealment.— To  lie  on 
or  upon,  to  be  incumbent  on;  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  obligation  or  duty;  to  depend  on.— 
To  lie  on  hand,  to  lie  on  one's  hands,  to  be 
or  remain  unsold  or  undisposed  of. —  To 
lie  over,  to  remain  for  future  attention;  to 
be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion,  as  a 
motion  or  resolution  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly. —  To  lie  to,  naut.  to  stop  in  her 
course  and  remain  stationary,  as  a  ship. — 
To  lie  under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  suffer; 
to  be  oppressed  by.— To  lie  with,  to  lodge 
or  sleep  with;  to  have  carnal  knowledge 
of;  to  belong  to  (it  lies  with  you  to  make 
amends.  [The  trans,  verb  to  lay  is  often 
erroneously  used  for  to  lie.  This  is  a  gross 
blunder  which  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  may  easily  be  so  by  attending  to  the 
meaning  and  conjugation  of  the  two  verbs. 
To  lay  is  always  transitive,  and  has  for  its 
preterit  laid;  as,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  laid  it  down.  Hence  it  is  utterly 
wrong  to  say,  we  must  know  how  the  land 
lays;  I  went  and  laid  down  for  a  little.]— 
n.  The  relative  position  of  one  object  with 


d  to  another  or  to  a  point  oi  1 1 . ■ 
al  hearing  "i  direction;  po 

tnannei   In 

its  iw<    di   1 t       l  l<  I     1    1 

<  hi.    u  in.  Hi     ..1  ,.  b;  om    irbo  1 
mai 

Lie,  li,  //. 

LleC  lit  "■    lA  loved,  i» 

l>.    !.■.!,    1  1         tb,  1. mi, 

low  it ;   akin  /-•'  t,  leavi    • 

i    1  »  .11    I 
[Now  only  post.]    adv.  Uladlj .   wil 
readilj  (uat  ■!  Is  suota  phrases  an,  1  1 
I  it  j  ko  as  not). 

Liege,  lcj,  a.   [i<Y.  Ugt,  Pr.  Utfa  n    Ugio, 
L.E.  Ugitu,  legiut;  origin  una 
haps  O.G.  litUr  (O,  ledlg),  free  )  Ooni 
by  loyalty  or  duty;  bound  by  oi   1 
feudal  ties  (a  Utye  lord,  liege  n 
u.  A  vassal  or  person  owing  di 

feudal  lord;  a  lord  0T  superior;  asoTi  1 
a  law-abiding  citizen  or  citizen  in  general 
(in  this  sense  usually  in  the  pi.).-  LlegC- 
mail,  lej'man,  n.    A  vassal;  a  liege. 

Lien,  ll'en,  obs.  pp.  of  lie,  now  lain. 

Lien,  ITen,  n.  [Fr.  lien,  from  L.  ligamen, 
from  ligo,  to  bind.  Ligament.]  Law,  a 
legal  claim;  a  right  in  one  man  to  retain 
the  property  of  another  until  some  claim 
of  the  former  is  paid  or  satisfied. 

Llentery,  ll'en-ter-i,  n.  [Gr.  leienteria— 
leios,  smooth,  and  enteron,  an  intestine] 
Med.  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  the 
food  is  discharged  undigested.  —  Lien- 
terlc,  ll-en-ter'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lieu- 
tery. 

Lier,  li'er,  n.    Under  Lie. 

Lien,  lii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  locus,  place.] 
Place ;  room ;  stead :  preceded  by  in  (to 
give  goods  in  lieu  of  wages). 

Llentenant,  lef-ten'ant,  n.  [Fr.,  com- 
posed of  lieu,  L.  locus,  place,  and  tenant,  L. 
tenens,  holding]  An  officer,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, who  supplies  the  place  of  a  superior 
in  his  absence;  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  army  and  navy,  next  in  rank  below  a 
captain.— Lieutenancy,  lef-ten'an-si,  n. 
The  office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant; 
the  collective  body  of  lieutenants.— Lieu- 
tenan  f -colonel,  n.  An  army  officer  next 
in  rank  below  a  colonel.— Llenleiiant- 
general,  n.  An  army  officer  next  in  rank 
below  a  general.—  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor, n.  An  officer  (as  in  some  British 
colonies)  ranking  next  below  a  governor 
or  governor-general.— Lleutenailtskip, 
lef-ten'ant-ship,  n.    A  lieutenancy. 

Lleve,  lev,  a.    Same  as  Lief. 

Life,  llf,  n.  pi.  Lives,  llvz.  [A.Sax.  li/, 
Icel.  lif,  Dan.  liv,  D.  lijf,  Goth,  libains, 
life.  Live.]  That  state  of  an  animal  or  a 
plant  in  which  its  organs  are  capable  of 
performing  their  functions,  or  in  which  the 
performance  of  functions  has  not  perma- 
nently ceased;  animate  existence;  vitality; 
the  time  during  which  such  a  state  con- 
tinues; the  mundane  existence  of  a  human 
being;  the  period  from  birth  to  death; 
period  during  which  anything  continues  to 
exist;  outward  manifestation  of  life;  a 
person's  condition  or  circumstances;  mode, 
manner,  or  course  of  living,  as  morally 
good  or  bad;  social  surroundings  and  char- 
acteristics (high  or  low  life);  that  which 
makes  alive;  animating  or  inspiring  prin- 
ciple; animation;  vivacity;  energy;  the 
living  form,  or  nature  itself,  in  opposition 
to  a  copy  or  imitation ;  a  living  person 
(many  lives  were  sacrificed);  collectively, 
human  beings  in  any  number  (a  great  loss 
of  life);  animated  beings  in  the  aggregate 
(the  abundance  of  life  on  the  globe);  narra- 
tive of  a  person's  life;  a  biography  or 
memoir;  human  affairs;  course  of  things 
in  the  world;  happiness  in  the  favour  of 
God ;  eternal  felicity.  —  For  life,  for  the 
whole  term  of  one's  existence;  so  as  to  save 
or  to  strive  to  save  one's  own  life  (to  run 
for  life,  to  swim  for  life). — To  the  life,  so  as 
to  closely  resemble  the  living  person  or 
original:  hence,  exactly;  perfectly  (drawn 
to  the  life).— Life-annuity,  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  to  a  person  yearly  during  the 
person's  life.— Life-assurance,  n.    See 
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Insurance.— Life-belt,  n.  A  belt  made 

of  pieces  of  cork  fastened  together,  or  of 
india-rubber  hollow  ami  inflated,  used  to 
support  the  body  in  the  water.  —  Life- 
blood,  n.    The  blood  necessary  to  life; 

vital  blood;  that  which  is  essential  to  exis- 
tence or  strength.-  Life-boat,  n.    A  boat 
for   saving    persons   from   drowning,  con- 
struct.-d   with   great  strength,   and  at  the 
same   time   possessing   sufficient   huojaney 
to  enable  it    to  float  though   loaded  with 
men  and  tilled  with  water.— Life-buoy, 
n.     Buoy.  —  Life-guard,  n.     A  soldier 
that  guards  the  person  of  a  prince;  a  body- 
guard; in  the  British  army,  the  Life-guards 
are  two  cavalry  regiments  of  the  Household 
Brigade.— Life-insurance,  n.     Insur- 
ance.—Lifeless,  llfles,  a.     Deprived  of 
life;  dead;  inanimate;  inorganic;  destitute 
of  life  or  spirit;  spiritless;  dull;  heavy;  in- 
active.—Lifelessly,  llf'les-li,  adv.     In  a 
lifeless  manner.  —  Lifelessness,  llf'les- 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  lifeless.— Life- 
like, lif'lik,  a.    Like  a  living  person;  true 
to  the  life.— Lifelong,  hi' long,  a.  Lasting 
or  continuing  through  life.— Life-peer- 
age, n.    A  peerage  for  life  only.— Life- 
preserver,  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
preserves  life;  a  life-belt;  a  short  stick  with 
a  loaded  head,   used  for  defence  against 
assailants.— Life-raft,  n.    A  raft  carried 
with  ships  for  saving  life  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck.—Life-rate,  n.  The  rate  or  amount 
for  which  a  life  is  insured.— Life-rent,  n. 
A  right  which  entitles  a  person  to  use  and 
enjoy  property  during  life.— Life-renter, 
n.     The  persou  who  enjoys  a  life-rent. — 
Life-spring,  n.    The  spring  or  source  of 
life.— Life-table,  n.    A  statistical  table 
exhibiting  the  probability  of  life  at  different 
ages. —  Lifetime,  lif'tim,  n.     The  time 
that  life  continues;  duration  of  life. 
Lift,  lift,  v.t.    [From  O.E.  lift,  A.Sax.  lyft. 
air,   sky;   comp.   Icel.    lypta   (pron.    lifta), 
from  lopt  (pron.  loft),  air;  Sw.  lyfta,  Dan. 
lofte,    G.    liiften,   to   lift,    from    Sw.    Dan. 
and  G.  luft,  air,  atmosphere.    Lure.]    To 
bring  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position  or 
place;  to  raise,  elevate,  upheave;  to  elevate, 
exalt,  or  improve,  as  in  fortune,  estimation, 
dignity,  or  rank;  to  elate:   often  with  up; 
to  take  and  carry  away;  to  remove  by  steal- 
ing (to  lift  cattle);  to  collect  when  due  (to 
lift  rents,  to  lift  accounts).— To  lift  up  the 
eyes,  to  look;  to  raise  the  eyes  in  order  to 
look.— To  lift  the  hand,  to  raise  the  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  striking;   to  strike  or 
threaten  to  strike. — To  lift  the  hand  against, 
to  strike;  to  assail;  to  injure;  to  oppress.— 
To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud;  to  call  out, 
either  in  grief  or  joy.— v.i.  To  raise  or  try 
to  raise;  to  rise,  or  be  raised  or  elevated 
(the  fog  lifts). — n.   The  act  or  manner  of 
raising  or  lifting;  elevation;  a  weight  to  be 
raised ;  assistance  in  lifting ;  hence,  assist- 
ance or  aid  in  general ;  a  device  for  raising 
persons  or  goods  from  a  lower  flat  or  story 
of  a  house  to  a  higher  one ;  an  elevator ; 
naut.  a  rope  from  the  cap  and  masthead  to 
the  extremity  of  a  yard  for  supporting  or 
raising  it.— Liftable,  lif  ta-bl,  a.    Capable 
of  being  lifted— Lifter,   lifter,  n.     One 
who  or  that  which  lifts;  a  thief  (in  the 
compoundshop-Zi/Jer).— Lifting-bridge, 
n.    A  sort  of  drawbridge  which  is  raised  to 
allow  ships  to  pass.— Lift-pump,  n.    A 
pump  in  which  the  piston  raises  the  water 
by  lifting  it  without  atmospheric  pressure. 
Ligament,  lig'a-ment,  n.   [L.  ligamentum, 
from  ligo,  to  bind  (whence  also  ligation, 
ligature,    lien,    league,    -ly   in    ally,    &c.).] 
What  ties  or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to 
another;  a  band;  a  bond;  a  strong  flexible 
fastening;    anat.   a  strong,  compact,  ten- 
dinous substance,  serving  to  bind  one  bone 
to  another.  —  Ligamental,  Ligamen- 
tous, lig-a-men'tal,  lig-a-men'tus,  a.     Of 
the  nature  of  a  ligament. 
Ligan,  H'gan,  n.    [Contr.  for  ligamen,  a 
band,  from  ligo,  to  bind.]    Goods  sunk  in 
the   sea,   but   having   something   buoyant 
attached  to  mark  their  position. 
Ligation,  li'ga'shon,  n.  [L.  ligatio,  ligatio- 
nis.    Ligament.]    The  act  of  binding;  a 
bond;  a  ligature.— Ligature,  lig'a-tur,  n. 
[L.  ligatura.]     Something   that   binds;   a 
cord,  thong,  band,  or  bandage;  a  ligament; 


the  act  of  binding;  mux.  a  line  connecting 
notes;  printing,  a  type  consisting  of  two  or 
moil!  letters  or  characters  cast  on  the  same 
body,  as  ft,  ft;   sury.  a  cord  or  Btring  for 
tying  blood-vessels  to  prevent  hemorrhage; 
a  thread  or  wire  to  remove  tumours,  &c, 
by  strangulation.  — Ligatured,  lig'a-tQrd, 
a.    Bound  by  a  ligature. 
Ligbt,  lit,  n.  [A.Sax.  ledht,  bright,  Ruining, 
ledht,  liht,  a  light;  D.  and  G.  licht,  Icel. 
IJ08,  Dan.  lys,  Goth,  liuhath;   allied  to  L. 
lux,  lumen,  light,  luceo,  to  Rhine,  luna,  the 
moon;  Gr.  leukos,  white,  leusso,  to  see;  W. 
llug,  Gael,  leus,  light.    Lucid.]  That  agent 
or  force  by  the  action  of  which  upon  the 
organs  of  sight  objects  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds are  rendered  visible;  that  from  which 
this  agent  or  force  emanates,  or  is  supposed 
to  emanate;  a  radiant  body,  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,   a  candle,  &c;   mental  or  spiritual 
illumination;   knowledge;  information ;   a 
person  who  is  conspicuous  or  eminent  in 
any  study;  a  model  or  example;  the  pheno- 
mena constituting  day;  hence,  open  view, 
public  observation,   publicity;    a  compart- 
ment of  a  window;  the  illuminated  part  of 
an  object  or  picture;  the  point  of  view  or 
position  in  which  or  from  which  anything 
is  looked  at  or  considered;  aspect.— Northern 
lights,    the   aurora   borealis.      See    under 
Aurora. — To  stand  in  one's  own  light,  to 
be  the  means  of  preventing  one's  own  good, 
or  f  rustratin  g  one's  own  purposes. — To  bring 
to  light,  to  bring  to  knowledge,  detection, 
or  discovery. — To  come  to  light,  to  be  de- 
tected;  to   be   discovered   or  found. — a. 
Bright ;  clear ;  not  dark  or  obscure ;  white 
or  whitish;  not  intense  or  deep,  as  a  colour; 
not  dark  in  hue. — v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  lighted, 
sometimes  lit.    To  set  fire  to;  to  kindle; 
to  ignite;  to  set  burning;  to  give  light  to; 
to  fill  or  spread  over  with  light;  to  show 
the  way  to  by  means  of  a  light;  to  illumi- 
nate.— Lightable,  li'ta-bl,  a.    Capable  of 
being  lighted.—  Light-due,  n.    A  duty  or 
toll  levied  on  ships  for  the  maintenance  of 
lighthouses,  &c— Lighten,  h'tn,  v.i.    To 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  lightning;   to 
give  out  flashes;  to  flash;  to  become  lighter; 
to  become  less  dark  or  gloomy;  to  clear. — 
v.t.  To  make  light  or  clear;  to  dissipate 
darkness  from;  to  illuminate;  to  enlighten; 
to  flash  forth.f— Lighter,  li'ter,  n.    One 
who  or  that  which  lights.— Lighthouse, 
llfhous,  n.    A  tower  or  other  lofty  struc- 
ture with  a  powerful  light  at  top,  erected 
as  a  guide  or  warning  of  danger  to  navi- 
gators at  night;  a  pharos.— Light  keeper, 
n.    One  who  has  charge  of  the  lights  in  a 
lighthouse,  light-ship,  or  the  like.—  Light- 
less,  lit'les,  a.    Destitute  of  light;  dark; 
not  giving  out  light.— Lightness,  ht'nes, 
n.    Want  of  darkness  or  intensity;  clear- 
ness. —  Lightning,    lit'ning,   n.     [From 
verb  to  lighten.)    A  flash  of  light  the  result 
of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity.— 
Lightning-conductor,    Lightning- 
rod,  n.    A  metallic  rod  attached  to  build- 
ings or  vessels  to  protect  them  from  light- 
ning by  conducting   it  into  the  earth  or 
water.— Light-ship,  n.    A  ship  anchored 
and  hoisting  a  strong  light  to  serve  as  a 
lighthouse.  —  Lightsome,     lit'sum,    a. 
Bright;   light;   gay;    cheering.  —  Light - 
somely,  lit'sum-li,  adv.    In  a  lightsome 
manner. —Lightsomeness,  ht'sum-nes, 

Light,  lit,  a.  [A.Sax.  ledht,  D.  ligt,  G. 
leicht,  Icel.  lettr,  Dan.  let,  light;  allied  to 
L.  levis  (whence  levity),  Gr.  elachys,  Skr. 
laghu,  light.  Hence  alight,  lighter  (boat), 
lights.]  Not  heavy;  having  little  weight; 
not  burdensome;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne, 
or  carried ;  not  oppressive ;  easy  to  be  suf- 
fered or  endured;  easy  to  be  performed; 
not  difficult;  easy  to  be  digested;  not  op- 
pressive to  the  stomach;  not  heavily  armed, 
or  armed  with  light  weapons;  swift;  nimble; 
not  dense  or  gross;  not  strong;  not  copious 
or  vehement  (a  light  rain);  inconsiderable; 
easily  influenced  by  trifling  considerations; 
unsteady;  volatile;  trifling;  gay;  airy;  wan- 
ton; unchaste;  not  of  legal  weight  (light 
coin) ;  loose ;  sandy ;  easily  pulverized  (a 
light  soil) ;  having  a  sensation  of  giddiness ; 
employed  in  light  work  (a  light  porter).— To 
set  light  by,  to  slight;  to  treat  as  of  no  im- 
portance.— To  make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of 


little  consequence;  to  Blight;  to  disregard.— 
Lighten,  H'tn,  v.t.    To  make  lighter  or 
less  heavy;  to  relieve  of  a  certain  amount 
of   weight;    to   make  less  burdensorj 
oppressive;  to  alleviate.-  Lighter,  1 
;/.    A  large  open  D.-it,  bottomed  be 
UHed  in  lightening  or  unloading  ami  loa 
ships.  -    Light-lingered,  a.     Thievish; 
addicted  to  petty  thefts:    often  applied  to 
pickpockets.—  Light-looted,  a.    iSimhle 
in   running  or  dancing;   active. —Light- 
beaded,  a.     Having  dizziness  or  giddiness    ' 
in  the  head;  dizzy;  delirious;  thought  I' 
heedless;  weak;  volatile;  unsteady.— Light- 
headedness, n.     State  of  being  light- 
headed;   dizziness;    giddiness.  — Light- 
hearted,  a.    Free  from  grief  or  anxiety; 
gay;  cheerful;  merry.  — Lighf-hcni'lea- 
ness,  «.— Light-horse,  n.    Light-arn 
cavalry.— Light-horseman,  ».    Alight-    , 
armed  cavalry  soldier.— Llght-i  11  fa nl  ry, 
n.    Infantry  selected  and  trained  for  rapid 
evolutions.  —  Lightly,  lit'li,  adv.     In  a 
light  manner;  with  little  weight;  nimbly; 
airily;  easily;  slightly;  cheerfully;  gaily.— 
Lightness,  Ht'nes,  n.    The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  light;  the  opposite  of  heavi- 
ness; agility;  briskness;  levity.  —  LiglilH, 
lits,  n.  pi.    The  lungs.     (C'olloq.)— Light- 
weight, n.     Sporting,  a  man  or  auioial 
not  over  ten  stone. 

Light,  lit,  v.i. — pret.  &  pp.  lighted,  some- 
times lit.  [A.Sax.  lihtan,  to  descend,  alight, 
from  ledht,  light,  not  heavy:  to  alight  from 
horseback  or  a  vehicle  is  to  make  it  lighter 
by  relieving  it  of  weight.]  To  descend,  as 
from  a  horse  or  carriage  (with  down,  off, 
from);  to  fly  or  fall  and  settle;  to  come  to 
rest ;  to  fall  or  come  by  chance ;  to  happen 
to  find :  with  on  or  upon. 

Lign-aloes,  lln-al'oz,  n.  [Lign-  is  from  L. 
lignum,  wood.]  Aloes-wood  or  agallochum. 

Ligneous,  lig'ne-us,  a.  [L.  Ugneus,  from 
lignum,  wood.]  Made  of  wood;  consisting 
of  wood;  resembling  wood;  woody;  wooden. 
— Ligniferous,  lig-nif  er-us,  a.  Producing 
wood;  yielding  wood. — Lignlfieation, 
lig'ni-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  lignifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  lignified.  —  Ligui- 
form,  lig'ni-form,  a.  Like  wood;  resem-  \ 
bling  wood. — Ligliify,  lig'ni-fT,  v.t.— ligni- 
fied, lignifying.  [L.  lignum,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  convert  into  wood.  —  v.i.  To 
become  wood. —Lign in,  Llgninc,  lig'- 
nin,  n.  A  modification  of  cellulose;  vege-  , 
table  fibre.— Ligniperdous,  lig-ni-per/- 
dus,  a.  [L.  lignum,  and  perdo,  to  destroy.]  v 
Wood-destroying:  said  of  certain  insects.— 
Lignite,  lig'nit,  n.  Fossil- wood,  wood- 
coal,  or  brown  coal,  a  combustible  substance 
mineralized  to  a  certain  degree,  but  retain-  , 
ing  distinctly  its  woody  texture.  —  Lig- 
nitic,  lig'nit-ik,  a.  Containing  lignite; 
resembling  lignite.— Lignitiferous,  lig- 
ni-tif  er-us,  a.  Geol.  applied  to  strata  con- 
taining beds  of  lignite.— Lignous,  Lig- 
nose,  lig'nus,  lig'nos,  a.  _  Ligneous.— 
Lignum- vita?,  lig-num-vi'te,  n.  [L, 
wood  of  life,  from  its  hardness  and  dura- 
bility.]  The  popular  name  of  a  small  West 
Indian  and  South  American  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  is  valued  for  its  extreme  hardness. 

Ligroin,  lig'ro-in,  n.  An  oil  of  medium 
density  distilled  from  crude  petroleum. 
Ligula,  Llgule,  lig'u-la,  lig'ul,  n.  [L. 
ligula,  a  strap,  from  ligo,  to  bind.  Liga- 
ment.] Bot.  a  strap-shaped  petal  of  com- 
posite flowers;  the  membrane  at  the  base 
'of  a  grass  leaf.— Ligulate,  Ligulate<l, 
lig'u-lat,  lig'u-la-ted,  a.  Like  a  bandage  or 
strap;  bot.  having  the  form  of  a  ligula: 
applied  especially  to  the  ray  florets  of  com- 
posite flowers. 

Lignre,  li'gur,  n.  [Gr.  linggourion,  ligurion.] 
A  kind  of  precious  stone  (O.T.) 
Lignrite,  lig'Q-rit,  n.    [From  Liguria.]   A 
kind  of  gem  of  an  apple-green  colour,  occa- 
sionally speckled. 

Like,  lik,  a.  [A.Sax.  lie,  gelic  =  D.  hjk, 
gelijk,  Icel.  likr,  glikr,  G.  gleich,  Goth,  leiks, 
galeiks,  like.  From  A.Sax.  lie,  form,  body 
(see  Lichgate).  Hence  the  termination 
in  each,  such,  which,  and  the  -ly  of  adjec: 
tives  and  adverbs,  as  also  the  verb  to  like.. 
Equal ;  exactly  corresponding ;  of  the  same 
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robllng  (Mm  pa 
rotable;  likely  (it  is  likt  ho  will);  feeling 

qiial  or  to       Uml  like,   \vas   like ; 

i:»d  Dearly;  came  littleahorl  of.   Life*  is  fre- 

ulllxcil  to  11.  Mm  <  Id  form  odjeetivoa 

cliild/t'Ar,  &e.     11. 

or  thing  resembling  another; 

counterpart.     adr.    In   the  same 

ailar   manner;    similarly;    likely; 

robebly.       Likcllbood.     llk'li-hud,    n. 

LlkcllllCSS,  Ilk' 

The  condition  or  quality  of  being 

Likely,  lik'li.  a.  Like  the  truth; 
iredible;  prolwible  (a  likely  story) ;  givinga 
irobability  of  something  (1  am  likely  to  be 
torn    home    to-morrow);     suitable,     well 

or  convenient  for  some  purpose. 

obably;  as  may  be  expeoted  or 
sasonably  thought.     Like-minded,  ". 

.1  like  disposition  or  purpose. 
Liken,  li  kn,  v.t.  To  make  like;  to  cause 
ile;  to  compare;  to  represent  as 
•gambling.— Likeness,  lik'nos,  n.  The 
ondition  or  quality  of  beinglike;  similarity; 
\li:it  exactly  resembles  something  else;  es- 
Hvially.  a  portrait.-  Likewise,  Llk'wlz, 
i>uj  an<l  adv.  In  like  manner;  also;  inore- 
>\<  1  .  too. 
Ike.  Ilk,  r.t.    liked,  liking.  [A. Rax.  Ucian, 

to  please,  to  suit.  lit.  to  be  ///.cone's 
sjaee:  originally  impersonal;  D.  lijken,  to 

I,  lika,  to  please,  to  like;  from  the 
idjective  (which  see). J  To  please  or  suit: 
ised  impersonally  t;  to  be  pleased  with  in 
,  moderate  degree;  to  approve;  to  take 
atisfactionin;  toenjoy. — v.i.  To  be  pleased; 

0  choose.  —  n.  A  liking;  a  fancy:  used 
hietlv  in  the  phrase  likes  and  dislikes. — 
Likeable,  llk'a-bl,  a.  Such  as  to  attract 
■tag;  lovable.— Llkeableness,  lik'a-bl- 
ics.  11.  Quality  of  being  likeable. — Liking, 
ik 'inir.  n.  Inclination;  desire;  satisfaction: 
mn  with  for  or  to  (an  amusement  to  your 

line,  li'lak,  n.  [Sp.  lilac,  Ar.  lilak,  lilac; 
Jer.  lilaj;  from  a  word  meaning  blue.]  A 
icautiful  flowering  shrub  with  flowers 
■nerally  bluish  or  white,  originally  a  native 
f  Persia. 

Illlpiitlnii,  lil-i-pu'shan,  n.  A  member 
f  the  diminutive  race  of  beings  described 
n  Swift's  imaginary  kingdom  of  Lilliput.  in 
hiUivtr's  Travels;  a  person  of  very  small 
ize.—  a.  Very  small;  pigmean. 
illypilly,  n.  [Native  Australian.]  An 
Australian  tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  with 
rhite  flowers. 

lit,  lilt,  v.t.  and  i.  [Akin  to  lull]  To 
ing,  especially  in  a  cheerful  manner;  to 
ive  musical  or  harmonious  utterance. 
Tenn.)— n.  A  song;  a  tune. 
Ily,  lil'i,  n.  [A.  Sax.  lilie,  from  L.  lilium, 
Jr.  leirion.]  The  popular  name  of  many 
mlbous  plants  with  showy  and  fragrant 
lowers,  as  the  white  lily,  orange -lily, 
iger-lily,  scarlet  lily,  kc.—Lily  of  the  valley, 
.  perennial  plant  with  small  white  bell- 
haped  flowers.— Li liaceons,  lil-i-a'shus, 

1  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  lilies;  lily- 
ike.—  Lily-eiierinite,  n.  Same  as  En~ 
rinite—  LI ly-faced,  a.  Pale-faced.— 
Jly-handed,  a.  Having  white  delicate 
lauds.— Lily-byacinth,  n.  A  bulbous 
lant  with  blue  flowers,  a  kind  of  squill. — 
iilly-livered,  a.  White-livered;  cow- 
rdly.  (Shak.)—  Llly-wbite,  a.  White 
s  a  lily. 

Imaceons,  li-ma'shus,  a.  [L.  Umax,  li- 
M0M,  a  slug,  a  snail.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
he  slugs  or  garden  snails  without  shells. 
Imb,  lim,  n.  [A.Sax.  lim,  Icel.  limr,  Dan. 
nd  Sw.  lem,  a  limb.  The  b  is  added  as  in 
rumb,  thumb,  &c]  One  of  the  jointed 
aembers  of  the  human  body  or  of  any 
nimal;  an  arm  or  leg,  more  especially  the 
itter;  a  pretty  large  or  main  branch  of  a 
ree.— v.t.  To  supply  with  limbs;  to  dismem- 
er;  to  tear  the  limbs  from.— Limbed, 
imd,  a.  Having  limbs:  mostly  in  com- 
osition  (Large-limbed,  short-Zimbed). 
Imb,  lim,  ?i.  [L.  limbus,  a  border,  edging, 
r  fringe.]  Astron.  the  border  or  outer- 
lost  edge  of  the  sun  or  moon;  the  gradu- 
ted  edge  of  a  circle  or  other  astronomical 
r  surveying  instrument,  &c;  hot.  the  bor- 


der or  upper  apres/llng  part  of  ■  mono 

i» -l.il.  IUI    1  Ha.    "i    "I    a    |»  tal   nr    :  1  |..il 
Lim  bate,  UnVn&t,  a.    oot    bordi  n 
when  one  oolour  la  ioi  rounded  bj  an  edging 

0l  an..t  h.  1 

Limber,    Um'ber,   a.     [Closely   allied    bo 
limp,  pliant,  flaccid.  1   Basil]  bi  at;  fit  clble; 
pliant      r  I    To  o  noi  r  limtx  r  or  pliant 
Llmbernesa,  Um'ber-nes,  a.  The  quality 
ot  being  Umber. 

1  i  in  Im  i-  Um'ber,  a,  I  Really  1  plural  form 
from  [oel  Ulnar,  Umb%  branches  ol  a  toe; 

akin   to  limb.  |    Artill.   a  1  in  I  WO 

wheels   with    the    ammunition    boxes    and 

shafts  for  the  horses,  attached  I"  the  gun* 
carriage,  properly  so  called,  of  a  held  gun 

or  cannon;  /</.  thills;  shalts  of  a  Damage 
(local),     v.t.  To  attach  the  limber  to. 

Limbo,  liin'bo,  a.  fit.,  from  L.  limbus,  a 
hem  or  edge.  I  A  region  hejoiid  this  world 
In  which,  as  was  believed  by  some,  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  not  offended  by 
personal  acts  are  declined  till  the  final 
judgment;  any  similar  region  apart  from 
this  world;  a  prison  or  other  place  of  cou- 
finement  (colloq.). 

Lime,  lim,  n.  [A.Sax.  lim,  glue,  cement= 
D.  lijm,  Icel.  lim,  G.  leim,  glue ;  allied  to 
loam,  L.  limns,  slime,  Skr.  li,  to  be  vis- 
cous.] A  viscous  substance  for  catching 
birds;  bird-lime;  a  most  useful  caustic 
earth,  obtained  from  chalk  and  other  kinds 
of  limestones,  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
mortar  and  other  cements,  and  as  a  manure 
to  fertilize  land;  also  mortar  made  with 
lime. — v.t. — limed,  liming.  To  smear  with 
birdlime;  to  entangle;  to  ensnare;  to 
manure  with  lime;  to  cement  or  glue 
(Shak.).  —  Llllie-blll'licr,  n.  One  who 
burns  limestone  to  form  lime.  —  Lime- 
kiln, lim'kil,  n.  A  kiln  in  which  lime- 
stone is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  and  re- 
duced to  lime .— Llme-llKlit,  n.  A  very 
powerful  light  produced  by  turning  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  on  a  baU  of  lime.— Lime- 
stone, lim'ston,  n.  A  kind  of  stone  con- 
sisting of  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. — 
Limcwasb,  n.  A  coating  given  with 
lime-water;  whitewash.— Lime-water,  n. 
Water  impregnated  with  lime.  —  Limy, 
li 'mi,  a.  Smeared  with  birddime;  contain- 
ing lime;  resembling  or  having  the  qualities 
of  lime. 

Lime,  lim,  n.  [Formerly  line,  from  A.Sax. 
lind,  D.  and  G.  linde,  Dan.  Sw.  Icel.  lind, 
the  tree.]  The  linden  tree,  a  large  and 
handsome  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  light 
and  white,  and  is  extensively  used  by  car- 
vers, musical-instrument  makers,  &o. 

Lime,  lim,  n.  [Fr.  lime,  from  Per.  limit, 
limun,  whence  also  lemon.]  A  species  of 
tree  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
producing  an  inferior  sort  of  lemon,  used 
for  flavouring  punch,  sherbet,  &c. — Lime- 
juice,  n.  The  juice  of  the  lime,  used, 
among  other  purposes,  as  a  specific  against 
scurvy. 

Limerick,  lim'rik,  n.  A  nonsense  verse 
form  of  five  lines,  popularized  by  Edward 
Lear  (1812-88)  in  his  Book  0/  Nonsense,  1840. 

Liminal,lim'in-al,a.  [L.  limen,  threshold.] 
Belonging  to  the  lowest  limit  (or  threshold) 
of  perception. 

Limit,  lim'it,  n.  [Fr.  limite,  from  L.  limes, 
limitis,  a  bound  or  limit;  allied  to  limen, 
a  threshold;  akin  lintel,  eliminate.]  That 
which  terminates,  circumscribes,  or  con- 
fines; bound,  border,  utmost  extent;  math. 
a  determinate  quantity  to  which  a  vari- 
able one  continually  approaches,  but  can 
never  exceed.— r.t.  To  set  limits  or  bounds 
to ;  to  bound ;  to  confine  within  certain 
bounds;  to  circumscribe;  to  restrain;  to 
narrow  or  confine  the  signification  of;  to 
apply  exclusively  (words  or  conceptions). — 
Limitable,  lim'i-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  limited.— Limitarian,  lim-i-ta'ri- 
an,  n.  One  that  holds  that  a  part  of  the 
human  race  only  are  to  be  saved.— Limi- 
tary, lim'i-ta-ri,  a.  Circumscribed  or 
bounded  in  power  or  authority.— Limita- 
tion, lim-i-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  limiting, 
bounding,  or  circumscribing;  the  condition 
of  being  so  limited;  that  which  limits; 
limiting  circumstance;  restriction;  qualifi- 


oatlon     Limitations,  n     ti>.  p. 1  of 

limit,  flxi  .1  by  atal  ute,  beyond  whii  b  do 
aotlon  at  la 

"      Limited,  Unrl  ted,  ; 
.1     <  lonflm  d  wit  bin  n  urn- 

■  l.     Limited  liability,  auofa  hah 
that  of  a  oompany  h  I 

holdt  ra  are  llabl ly  for  the  amount  oi 

the  abarea  aubaci  Ibed  Limited  monarchy, 
a  monarchy  In  which  the  monarch 

uprellie    poW<  1    Uil  b   a    '  la         Ol    ii'ibleH, 

with  a  popular  body,  or  with  both  Llm- 
ItCdly,  hm'i  ted  li,  adv.  In  a  limited 
manner  01  Llmltedness,  Um' 

H  1  d  in  .  a.    Llmlter,  Um'l  ter,  a,    One 
who  limits.    Limitless,  lim'it-li        it.. 
Ing  do  limits;  unbounded;  boundlesa;  m- 

liniti;. 

Limn,  lim,  v.t.    [  Kr.  enluminer,  from  I- 

il  I  a  in  1  no,  to  illuminate.  J  To  draw  or  paint; 
to  make  a  portrait  or  liki  ihis  ol  I  1  in- 
ner, lim'ner,  n.    One  who  limns,  a  painter 

of  potl  raits  or  miniatures, 
Llmnophllons,  Um-Dof'1-lus,  a.    [dr. 

luniir,  hke,  vhileO,  to  lo?e  I  Loving,  ol 
living  in,  pools  and  marshes. 

Llmonene,  U'mO-ugn,  n.  [Fr.  Umon,  a 
lemon.]     A  hydrocarbon   found  in  oil   oi 

lemon. 

l.imoiiite,  lT'mon-Tt,  n.    [Or.  leimbn,  mea- 
dow.]   An  important  ore  of  iron,  vai 
of  which  are  bog-iron-ore  and  brown  hema- 
tite. 

Liniosls,  li-mo'sis,  a.  [Gr.  limos,  hunger.] 
Med.  a  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  di 

Limp,  limp,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  limp-halt,  lemp- 
limit,  limping- halt,  lame;  oomp.  L.Q. 
lumpen,  to  limp;  Icel.  limpa,  weakness; 
allied  to  limp,  limber,  and  probaVjly  to 
lame.]  To  halt  or  walk  lamely.—  n.  The 
act  of  limping;  a  halt  in  one's  gait;  the 
Jacobite  toast,  with  a  limping  motion, 
from  the  initial  letters  of  Louis  XIV, 
James,  Mary  (of  Modena,  wife  of  James 
II),  Prince  (the  old  Pretender).— Limp- 
in  gly,  lim'pingdi,  adv.  In  a  limping  or 
halting  manner. 

Limp,  limp,  a.  [Akin  to  limp,  the  verb, 
and  to  limber;  conip.  Skr.  lamb,  to  hang.] 
Easily  bent;  flexible;  pliant;  lacking  stiff- 
ness; flaccid. 

Limpet,  lim'pet,  n.  [O.Fr.  limpine,  a  lim- 
pet; comp.  Gr.  lepas,  lepados,  a  limpet.] 
A  univalve  mollusc  with  a  conical  shell, 
found  adhering  to  rocks. 

Limpid,  lim'pid,  a.  [L.  limpidus;  allied 
to  Gr.  lampo,  to  shine,  hence  akin  to  lamp.] 
Characterized  by  clearness  or  transparency; 
clear  and  bright;  translucent;  transparent: 
said  of  water.— Limpidity,  Limpid- 
liess,  lim-pid'i-ti,  lim'pid-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  limpid. 

Limy,  a.    Under  Lime. 

Lin,  Linn,  lin,  n.  [Ir.  linn,  W.  llyn,  a 
pool.]  A  cataract  or  waterfall;  the  pool 
below  a  fall. 

Li  neb-pin,  linsh,  n.  [Lit.  axle-pin,  from 
A.Sax.  lynis,  an  axle-tree;  D.  luns,  lens, 
G.  lunse,  a  linch-pin.]  A  pin  used  to  prevent 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle 
from  sliding  off  the  axle-tree;  an  axle-pin. 

Linctnre,  lingk'tur,  n.  [L.  lingo,  linctum, 
to  lick.]  A  medicine  to  be  taken  by  licking. 

Linden,  lin'den,  n.  [An  adj.  form  from 
A.Sax.  Icel.  Sw.  and  Dan.  lind,  D.  and  G. 
linde,  the  linden.  Lime,  the  tree.]  The 
lime-tree. 

Line,  lin,  n.  [A.Sax.  line,  a  cord  or  line, 
from  L.  linea,  a  linen  thread,  a  string,  a 
line  or  stroke,  from  linens,  flaxen,  linum, 
flax;  Fr.  lirjne,  a  line.  Linen.]  A  small 
rope  or  cord;  a  thread-like  marking,  as  with 
a  pen,  pencil,  &c. ;  a  stroke  or  score;  a  mark- 
ing or  furrow  upon  the  hands  or  face;  a 
mark  traced  or  imagined  to  show  latitude, 
longitude,  temperature,  or  the  like  on  a 
map  or  the  globe:  the  line  being  specifically 
the  equator;  a  row  of  things;  a  straight  row 
of  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an  extended 
front;  a  similar  disposition  of  ships  in  pre- 
paration for  an  engagement;  a  straight  row 
of  words  or  figures  between  two  margins 
(a  page  of  thirty  lines)',  the  words  which 
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form  a  certain  number  of  poetical  feet;  a 

j    an    outline,    contour,    lineament    (a 

ship  of  line  line*);  a  short  epistle,  one  aa  it 

were  consisting  of  only  a  line  of  writing; 
oourse  of  thought,  oonduot,  ooonpatlon. 
policy,  or  i  lie  like,  conceived  as  directed 

toward  an  end  or  object;    ;i  continuous  or 

oonneoted  Beries,  as  of  descendants  from  a 
common  progenitor;  a  series  of  public  con- 

veyae  tones,  steamers,  and  the  like, 

passing  between  places  with  regularity  (a 
line  of  ships  to  New  Zealand);  fort,  (pi.) 
works  made  to  cover  extended  positions, 
and  presenting  a  trout  in  only  one  direction 
to  the  enemy;   as  a  measure,  the  twelfth 

part  of  an  inch. — Agonic  lines.    Agonio. — 

Line  of colli  mat  ion.  Uoi,i,i  MATION.  —  Visual 
line,  the  line  or  ray  conceived  to  pass  from 
an  object  to  the  eye. — Line  of  defence,  mil. 
the  distance  of  any  part  of  a  fortification 
from  the  work  that  thinks  it. — Equinoctial 
line,  the  equator;  the  equinoctial. — Line  of 
force,  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  a  line 
whose  tangent  at  any  point  is  the  direction 
of  the  electrical  or  magnetic  force  at  that 
point .  —Isoclinal,  isodynamic,  isotonic  lines. 
See  the  adjectives.—  Meridian  line,  a  line 
drawn  at  any  station  to  show  the  directions 
of  true  north  and  south. — Troops  of  the  line, 
the  ordinary  infantry  of  an  army.—  A  ship 
of  the  line,  formerly  a  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns  and  upwards. — Line  of  beauty,  a  fanci- 
ful sort  of  graceful  line,  to  which  different 
artists  have  given  different  forms. — Fraun- 
hofer's  lines,  the  dark  lines  observed  crossing 
a  spectrum  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
named  after  Fraunhofer,  a  Bavarian  op- 
tician who  first  thoroughly  investigated 
them. — v.t.— lined,  lining.  To  draw  lines 
upon ;  to  mark  with  lines  or  thread-like 
strokes.— Liner,  ll'ner,  n.  A  ship  of  the 
line;  also  one  of  a  line  of  ocean-going  ships. 

Line,  Hn,  v.t.— lined,  lining.  [O.E.  line, 
flax  or  linen,  the  original  meaning  being  to 
double  a  garment  with  linen;  ultimate  ori- 
gin same  as  that  of  preceding  word.]  To 
cover  on  the  inside;  to  protect  by  a  layer 
on  the  inside  (to  line  a  garment);  to  put  in 
the  inside  of  (to  line  one's  purse). — Lining, 
lm'ing,  n.  The  covering  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  anything;  a  substance  of  some  kind 
forming  an  inside  and  strengthening  layer. 

Lineage,  lin'e-aj,  n.  [Fr.  lignage,  from 
ligne,  L.  linea,  a  line.  Line.]  Descendants 
in  a  line  from  a  common  progenitor;  line 
of  descent  from  an  ancestor;  race;  progeny. 
— Lineal,  lin'e-al,  a.  [L.  linealis.]  Com- 
posed of  lines;  in  a  direct  line  from  an 
ancestor;  hereditary;  pertaining  to  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  line  or  lines  (lineal  measure). — 
Lineally,  lin'e-al-li,  adv.  In  a  lineal 
manner ;  in  a  direct  line  of  descent.  — 
Lineament,  lin'e-a-ment,  n.  [L.  linea- 
mentum.]  The  outline  or  contour  of  a 
body  or  figure,  particularly  of  the  face;  a 
line  of  form  or  feature.— Linear,  lin'e-er, 
a.  [L.  linearis.]  Pertaining  to  a  line;  con- 
sisting of  lines;  lineal;  in  hot.  like  a  line  in 
form  ;  long  and  slender. — Linear  perspec- 
tive, that  which  regards  only  the  positions, 
magnitudes,  and  forms  of  the  objects  de- 
lineated.—Linearly,  lin'e-er-li,  adv.  In 
a  linear  manner.— Lineate,  Lincatcd, 
Lineolate,  lin'e-at,  lin'e-a-ted,  lin'e-o-lat, 
a.  Bot.  marked  longitudinally  with  de- 
pressed parallel  lines. 

Linen,  lin'en,  n.  [Properly  an  adj.  signi- 
fying made  of  flax,  from  A. Sax.  lin,  flax, 
L.  linum,  Gr.  linon,  flax;  comp.  Armor. 
lin,  W.  llin,  flax.]  Cloth  made  of  flax;  a 
flaxen  fabric  or  material;  underclothing  in 
general,  because  chiefly  made  of  linen  or 
similar  materials.  —  a.  Made  of  flax,  or 
yarn  from  flax.— Linen-draper,  n.  A 
person  who  sells  linen  goods  by  retail. 
Ling,  ling,  n.  [D.  ling;  Dan.  and  N".  lange; 
G.  leng,  langfisch;  so  named  from  being 
long.]  A  fish  of  the  cod  family,  rather  long 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  abounding 
in  the  British  seas,  and  salted  and  dried 
in  great  numbers. 

Ling,  ling,  n.  [Icel.  andDan.  lyng,  heather.] 
Common  heather. 

Lingam,  ling'gam,  n.  [Skr.]  A  conven- 
tional symbol  of  the  male  organ  of  gener- 
ation, held  sacred  among  the  Hindus. 
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Linger,  ling'ger,  v.i.  [From.  A. Sax.  Imgra, 
compar.  of  long,  long;  comp.  t  be  verb  low  r, 

from  compar.  of  lmr.\  To  delay;  to  loiter; 
to  lag  or  hang  behind;  to  be  Blow  to  move 
or  act;  to  hesitate;  to  remain  long  (the  dis- 

lingera).    v.t.  To  spend  in  a  wearisome 

maimer:  with  out  or  away. — Lingerer, 
ling'ger-er,  n.  One  who  lingers.— Linuer- 
iiiii,  p.  and  a.  Remaining  or  continuing 
long;  protracted  (a  lingering  disease). — 
liingeringly,  ling'ger-ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
lingering  manner. 

Lingerie,  lin'jer-i,  n.  [Fr.]  Stock  of  linen 
articles. 

Lingo,  ling'go,  n.  [L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
Language;  speech;  a  contemptuous  term 
for  language  one  does  not  understand. 
(Vulgar.) 

Lingua  Franca.  A  compound  or  mon- 
grel language  in  the  Levant,  made  up  of 
words  from  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
modern  Greek,  serving  as  a  common  medium 
of  communication. 

Lingual,  ling'gwal,  a.  [L.  lingua,  the 
tongue,  originally  dingua;  cog.  with  E. 
tongue  (comp.  L.  lacrima,  E.  tear).]  Per- 
taining to  the  tongue;  pronounced  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  tongue. — n.  A  letter  pro- 
nounced chiefly  by  means  of  the  tongue,  as 
I,  r.  —  Linguadental,  ling-gwa-den'tal, 
a.  [L.  lingua,  tongue,  and  dens,  a  tooth.] 
Uttered  by  the  joint  use  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t. — n.  A  sound  so 
uttered.— Lingiilforin,  ling'gwi-form,  n. 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  tongue. —Lin- 
guist, ling'gwist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  lan- 
guages; one  who  knows  several  languages. — 
Lingiiistcr.t  ling'gwis-ter,  n.  A  dabbler  in 
linguistics  — Linguist  Ic,  ling-gwis'tik,  a. 
Relating  to  language  or  to  the  affinities  of 
language  ;  philological.  —  Linguistics, 
ling'gwis'tiks,  n.  The  science  of  language, 
or  of  the  origin,  significations,  affinities, 
and  application  of  words;  comparative  phil- 
ology.— Lingula,  ling'gu-la,  n.  [Lit.  little 
tongue,  from  the  shape  of  the  valves.]  A 
remarkable  genus  of  brachiopodousmolluscs 
found  fossil  in  the  early  Silurian  period 
andstillliving.— Lingnlate,  ling'gu-lat.a. 
Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap;  ligulate. 

Link-ay,  lin'ha,  n.  [Possibly  from  lin,  to 
lean,  and  A.S.  haga,  enclosure.]  A  kind 
of  open  shed,  forming  part  of  farm  build- 
ings. 

Liniment,  lin'i-ment,  n.  [L.  linimentum, 
from  lino,  to  anoint  (letter,  literature,  being 
from  same  stem).]  Med.  a  species  of  soft 
ointment,  of  a  stimulating  or  soothing  char- 
acter, to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin. 

Lining,  n.    Under  Line. 

Link,  lingk,  n.  [A. Sax.  hlence,  Sw.  IdnJc, 
Dan.  Icenke,  Icel.  hlekkr,  a  link;  G.  gelenk, 
a  joint,  a  link  (from  lenken,  to  bend).]  A 
single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain;  anything 
doubled  and  closed  like  a  link;  something 
that  serves  to  connect  one  thing  or  part 
with  another;  any  constituent  part  of  a 
connected  series;  land-measuring,  a  division 
of  Gunter's  chain,  having  a  length  of  7  92 
inches;  mach.  any  straight  rod  connecting 
two  rotating  pieces  by  flexible  joints. — v.t. 
To  connect  by,  or  as  if  by,  a  link  or  links; 
to  unite  or  join. — v.i.  To  be  joined  or  con- 
nected: with  together  or  in.  —  Link- 
motion,  n.  Motion  communicated  by 
links,  applied  especially  to  a  system  of 
gearing  for  working  the  valves  of  a  loco- 
motive-engine. 

Link,  lingk,  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
equivalent  to  lint,  the  first  part  of  linstock.] 
A  torch  made  of  tow  or  other  materials, 
with  tar  or  pitch.  —  Link-boy,  Link- 
man,  n.  A  boy  or  man  that  carries  a  link 
to  light  passengers. 

Links,  lingks,  n.  pi.  [A.Sax.  Mine,  rising 
ground;  same  root  as  L.  clivus,  sloping. 
Decline.]  A  stretch  of  flat  or  slightly 
undulating  ground  on  the  sea-shore  lying 
uncultivated.  (Scotch.) 
Linnsean,  Linnean,  lin-ne'an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist. 
Linnet,  lin'et,  n.  [A.Sax.  linet;  Fr.  linot, 
linotte,  from  L.  linum,  flax.]  One  of  the 
commonest  of  British  singing  birds,  fre- 
quenting open  heaths  and  commons. 


LIPPITUDE 
Linoleum,  H-nO'le-um,  n.   [L.  Hnum.'flax 

and  oleum,  oil.]    A   preparation  of  lin 
oil  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  which  v 
mixed  with  ground  cork  and  pressed  upon 
canvas    forms   floor-cloth;   the    door  cloth 
thus  produced. 

Linotype,  n.   [A  Mine  o'  typo'.]'  In  print- 
ing, a  machine  lor  setting  and  casting  linos 
of  type  by  the  operation  of  a  keyboard. 
Linseed,  lin'sed,  n.  [O.E.  lin,  flax.  Lli 
The  seed  of  (lax.      LlllSCCd-CUkC,  ti. 
solid  mass  which  remains  when  oil  1 
pressed  from  flax-seed,   used  as  too,]  tot 
cattle   and  sheep.  —  Linsccd-mcal,   n. 
Meal  made  from  flax-seed.— Linseed-oil, 
n.    An  oil  procured  by  pressure  from 
seed  of  flax. —  Linsey-woolsey,  li 
wul-si,  n.   A  fabric  made  of  linen  and 
ah  incongruous  mixture  (Shak.)-a.    Mad' 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed;  of  different  and 
unsuitable  ingredients. 

Linstock,  lin'stok,  n.  [For  lintstock,  lunt- 
stock,  from  D.  lont,  Dan.  lunte,  a  match, 
and  stock,  a  stick.]  A  staff  with  a  crotch 
or  fork  at  one  end  to  hold  a  lighted  match, 
used  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  lint,  n.  [A.Sax.  linet,  L.  linteum, 
linteus,  from  linum,  flax.  Link.]  Flax; 
linen  scraped  into  a  soft  substance,  and 
used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

Lintel,  lin'tel,  n.  [O.Fr.  lintel,  Fr.  livteau, 
from  L.L.  limitellus,  dim.  from  L.  limes, 
limitis,  a  limit.  Limit.]  The  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  or  stone  over  a  door,  window, 
or  similar  opening. 

Lion,  li'on,  n.  [Fr.  lion,  from  L.  leo,  leonis, 
a  lion;  Gr.  leon.]  A  well-known  carnivorous 
animal,  of  a  tawny  colour,  having  a  full- 
flowing  mane  in  the  male,  and  a  tufted  tail; 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  Leo;  an  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity  (the  lion  of  the  day; 
to  visit  the  lions  of  the  place):  a  usage 
derived  from  the  time  when  the  lions  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  London  were  one  of  the 
chief  sights  to  which  strangers  were  taken. 
— Lion's  provider,  a  popular  name  for  the 
jackal. — Lion's  share,  the  whole  or  a  very 
disproportionate  share  in  advantages.— 
Lionel,  Lionet,  li'on-el,  li'on-et,  n.  A 
lion's  whelp;  a  young  lion. — Lioness,  II'- 
on-es,  n.  The  female  of  the  lion.— Lion- 
hearted,  a.  Having  a  lion's  courage; 
brave  and  magnanimous. — Llonism,  II'- 
on-izm,  n.  The  attracting  of  notice  as  a 
lion ;  the  treating  of  a  person  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.— Lionize,  li'on-Iz,  v.t.  To 
visit,  as  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  a  place ; 
to  treat  as  a  lion  or  object  of  curiosity  and 
interest. — v.i.  To  visit  the  objects  of  interest 
of  a  place. 

Lip,  lip,  n.  [A.Sax.  lippe  =  D.  lip,  Dan.  and 
G.  lippe;  allied  to  verb  to  lap;  Lith.  lupa, 
Per.  lab,  Hind,  lub,  L.  labium,  lip;  lambo, 
to  lap.]  The  name  of  the  two  fleshy  or 
muscular  parts  (upper  and  lower)  covering 
the  front  teeth  in  man  aud  many  other 
animals;  something  similar;  the  edge  or 
border  of  something  hollow  (as  a  vessel,  a 
wound);  brink  or  margin. — v.t.  To  touch, 
as  with  the  lip ;  to  kiss.— Lip-devotion, 
n.  Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips  without  the 
desires  of  the  heart.— Lip-language,  n. 
Oral  or  articulate  language,  in  contradis-  ■ 
tinction  to  the  language  of  signs. — Lipped, 
lipt,  a.  Having  lips.— Lip-reading,  n. 
Understanding  what  one  says  from  the 
movement  of  his  lips:  used  in  regard  to  the 
.deaf  and  dumb.  —  Lip-service,  n.  _  A 
mere  verbal  profession  of  service.— Lip- 
wisdom,  n.  Wisdom  in  talk  without 
practice. 

Llpogram,  H'po-gram,  n.  [Gr.  leipo,  to 
leave,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A  writing  in 
which  a  particular  letter  is  wholly  omitted.  • 
—  Lipogrammatic,  h-po-gram-mat"ik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  lipograms.— Lipogram- 
matism,  ll-po-gram'mat-izm,  n.  The  art 
of  writing  lipograms.  —  Lipogramniat- 
ist,  h-po-gram'mat-ist,  n.  One  who  writes 
lipograms. 

Lipoma,  lip-o'ma,  n.    [Gr.  lipos,  fat,  oma, 
a  tumour.]    A  fatty  tumour. 
Llppitnde.    lip'i-tQd,    n.     [L.    lippitudo, 
from  lippus,  blear-eyed.]    Soreness  of  eyes; 
blearedness. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound:     u,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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Liquate,  <'    and  t.      Oq 

I  L.    liqvo,   liquatum.     l.n.'i  1  D  I 

I 
«  less  Fusible  in.  ill.  bj  applying  ]ua<  sutli- 

lieat  (.illicit  1  he  more  easily  liqui 

1  Iquatlon,  i>  kwa'shou,  ».    The 

Mqucfuclciit, 

jik  n  "  in. 'I'  cau 

Liquefaction,  lik  we  fak'shon.u. 
1 1.  ,  to  be  fluid,  ami  facio,  to  make.] 

Th.'  art  or  operation  of  melting  or  di 
big;  a  becoming  liquid;  the  Btate  of  being 
Ltqucflnhlc,   lik'we  fl  a-bl.   a. 
ile  of  being  liquefied. —Llqnefy.  lik'- 
we-fT,  v.t.-   liquefied,  liquefying.  Tooonyert 

fn>m   B   solid   form   t  1   liquid;  to 

melt  by  beat.  -  v.i.  Tobemelted;  to  become 
liquid.  —  Llquescency,  li-kwes'en  si,  n. 
The  condition  of  being  liquescent.  —  LI- 
■jaesccnt,  H  kwes'ent,  a.  [L.  liquesco,  to 
ni.lt.  I    Melting;  becoming  fluid. 

Liqueur,  li-kflr'  or  li-keV,  n.  [Fr.  lit. 
liquor. I  A  beverage  composed  01  water, 
alcohol,  BUgar,  and  some  infusion  or  extract 
from  fruits,  spices,  and  various  aromatic 
subs!.* 

Liquid,  lik'wid,  a.  [L.  liquid/is,  from 
,  to  melt,  from  root  seen  also  in  lino, 
bo  sm>>ar  (whence  liniment),  lUera,  a  letter 
(whence  letter,  literature,  obliterate);  Skr. 
li,  to  melt]  Composed  of  particles  that 
move  freely  among  each  other  on  the 
slightest  pressure;  fluid;  not  solid;  flowing 
smoothly  or  easily  to  the  ear;  devoid  of 
harshness;  pronounced  with  a  slight  contact 
of  the  organs  of  articulation ;  smooth  in 
sound  (a  liquid  letter).— n.  A  liquid;  matter 
in  the  form  of  water,  wine,  milk,  &c.;  a 
non-elastic  fluid;  a  letter  or  sound  pro- 
nouueed  with  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  as  I 
and  r.— Llqnldanibar,  lik'wid-ain-bar, 
n.  [That  is  liquid  amber.]  A  kind  of  fragrant 

Sim  or  resin  from  several  trees. — Liqui- 
ale,  lik'wi-dat,  v.t. — liquidated,  liquidat- 
ing. [Fr.  liquider,  L.  liquido.]  To  make 
liquid;  to  ascertain  or  reduce  to  precision 
in  amount;  to  adjust;  to  dissolve  or  clear 
off  (debts  or  liabilities);  to  pay;  com.  to 
wind  up,  as  the  affairs  of  a  firm  or  company, 
by  settling  with  its  debtors  and  creditors, 
apportioning  the  amount  of  profit  and  loss 
of  each  partner  or  shareholder,  &c. — Liq- 
uidation, lik-wi-da'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
liquidating.  —Liquidator,  lik-wi-da'ter, 
n.  One  who  liquidates;  a  person  appointed 
to  conduct  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
a  firm  or  company. — Liquidity,  lik-wid'- 
i-ti,  ?i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  liquid, 
—Liquidize,  lik'wid-Iz,  v.t.  To  make 
liquid.— Liquid ly,  lik'wid-li,  adv.  In  a 
liquid  manner. — Liquldliess,  lik'wid-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  liquid.— Liquor, 
lik'er,  n.  [L.  liquor,  from  liqueo,  to  melt.] 
A  liquid  or  fluid  substance;  often  specifi- 
cally, an  intoxicating  beverage;  drink. — In 
liquor,  intoxicated,  —v.t.  To  moisten;  to 
drench.  —  v.i.  To  drink,  especially  intoxi- 
cating liquor.    (Colloq.) 

Liquorice,  lik'er-is,  n.  [Fr.  liquerice,  L.L. 
liquiritia,  from  Gr.  glykyrrhiza-  glykys, 
sweet,  and  rhiza,  root.]  A  perennial  plant 
of  the  bean  family,  the  roots  of  which 
supply  a  well-known  sweet  juice. 

Lira,  le'ra,  n.  pi.  Lire,  le'ra.  [From  L. 
libra,  a  pound,  whence  also  Fr.  livre.]  An 
Italian  silver  coin  equivalent  to  a  franc,  or 
lOd.  nearly  (nominally). 

Lisk,  lisk,  n.  [Dan.  lyske,  the  groin.]  The 
flank  or  groin.     (Old  and  Provincial.) 

Lisp,  lisp,  v.i.  [A. Sax.  wlisp,  vMps,  lisping; 
D.  lispen,  Dan.  lirspe,  Sw.  lolspa,  to  lisp; 
G.  lispeln,  to  whisper,  to  lisp.]  To  pro- 
nounce the  sibilant  letters  s  and  2  imper- 
fectly, as  by  giving  the  sound  of  th  or  dh; 
to  speak  imperfectly,  as  a  child. — v.t.  To 
prouounce  with  a  lisp  or  imperfectly. — n. 
The  habit  or  act  of  lisping;  the  habitual 
utterance  of  th  for  s.— Lisper,  lis'per,  n. 
One  who  lisps.— Lispingly,  lis'ping-b,  adv. 
In  a  lisping  manner. 

Lissencephalons,  Xissencephalate, 

hs-en-sef  a-lus,  lis-en-sef'a-lat,  a.  [Gr.  lissos, 
smooth,  and  enkephalos,  brain.]  Having 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  smooth  or 
with  few  surface  convolutions:  said  of 
animals  (bats,  rodents,  &c). 


LlUOm,   Lissome,  li s'lim,  a.    I  fr    lithr 

1.1 1  m  1    Supple;    flexible  .   lithe  . 

iimiiii.'.   aotlre.      LlMomeueMi  lls'um- 

Male  of  btlng  llssuiue 

List,  list,  it,    I A  Shx.  Kit,  ash 
lieti,  Sw.  litt,  l)an.  liste.  a  flllel 
(!.  /.  late,  a  itri] 
margin,  oatalogui  |    The  edge  or  m  li 

Nov.  11  011  doth;  a  lit  rip  of  el.it  li;  11  lillel ;  11 
hunt  or  boundary;  11  Line  Inolotlng  a  li.  Id  "I 
combat  or  touriiaincnt  ground;  Inn.  M  .  /</. 
the  ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  OOmbal 
or  competition ;  a  roll  or  catalogue  (a  list 
of  nanus). — Civil  list.  Under  On  11..—  v.t. 
To  enrol;  to  enlist;  to  lit  ox  0OT6X  vwth  list. 
— v.i.  To  enlist,  as  In  the  army. 
List,  list,  V.i.  [A. Sax.  lystun,  to  wish  (used 
Unpen  ),  from  lust,  pleasure;  so  Ioel.  lystn, 
Dan.  h/stc,  D.  lustcu,  from  the  noun.  List.  ] 
To  desire  or  choose;  to  be  disposed;  to 
please.  [Sometime!  Import,  with  dative 
of  a  pronoun.]— n.  Natit.  an  inclination  to 
one  side  (the  ship  has  a  list  to  port). 

List,  list,  v.i.  [Original  form  of  listen, 
which  is  a  lengthened  form  from  A. Sax. 
hlystan,  to  listen,  from  hlyst,  hearing,  like 
Icel.  hlusta,  to  listen,  from  /dust,  an  ear, 
allied  to  A. Sax.  hlosnian,  to  hear;  W.  dust, 
an  ear;  L.  duo,  Gr.  kluo,  to  hear;  and  to 
E.  loud.]  To  hearken;  to  attend;  to  listen. 
—v.t.  To  listen  to.— Listen,  lis'n,  v.i.  To 
attend  closely  with  a  view  to  hear;  to  give 
ear;  to  hearken.  —  Listener,  lis'n-er,  n. 
One  who  listens;  a  hearkener. — Listen- 
ing-post,  n.  A  position  or  post  in  front 
of  an  army's  Hues,  occupied  by  a  sentry  or 
sentries  charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting 
enemy  movements  by  hearing. 

Listerlsin,  lis'ter-izm,  n.  [From  Sir  Joseph 
Lister.]  The  antiseptic  system  in  surgery, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exclude  living 
germs  from  wounds.— Listerian,  lis-te'- 
ri-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  this  system. 

Listless,  listles,  a.  [O.E.  list,  A. Sax.  lyst, 
desire,  pleasure.  See  List,  to  desire.]  In- 
different to  or  taking  no  pleasure  in  what 
is  passing;  languid  and  indifferent;  unin- 
terested; vacant.— Listlessly,  list'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  listless  manner.— Listlessness, 
listles-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  listless. 

Lit,  lit,  pret.  &  pp.  of  light,  to  kindle;  also 
sometimes  of  light,  to  alight,  to  chance. 

Litany,  lit'a-ni,  n.  [Fr.  litanie;  Gr.  litaneia, 
from  litaneuo,  to  pray,  lite,  a  prayer.]  A 
solemn  supplication  used  in  public  worship; 
a  collection  of  short  supplications  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  uttered  by  the 
priest  and  people  alternately. 

Litchi,  lich'i,  n.  A  delicious  fruit  yielded 
by  a  tree  belooging  to  China  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

Literal,  lit'er-al,  a.  [L.  literalis,  from 
litera,  a  letter.  Letter.]  According  to 
the  letter  or  verbal  expression;  not  figura- 
tive or  metaphorical;  following  the  letter 
or  exact  words;  not  free  (a  literal  transla- 
tion); consisting  of  or  expressed  by  letters. 
—Literalism,  lit'er-al-izm,  n.  The  act 
of  adhering  to  the  letter;  a  mode  of  inter- 
preting literally.— Literalist,  lit'er-al-ist, 
n.  One  who  practises  literalism;  an  inter- 
preter according  to  the  letter.— Literal- 
lty,  lit-er-al'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
literal.  —  I/if  civilization,  lit'er-al-i-za"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  literalizing.— Liter- 
alize,  lit'er-al-Iz,  v.t.  To  render  literal; 
to  interpret  literally.— Literally,  lit'er-al- 
li,  adv.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense;  ac- 
cording to  the  primary  and  natural  import 
of  words;  not  figuratively. — Literalness, 
lit'er-al-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
literal.— Literary,  lit'er-a-ri,  a.  [L.  liter- 
arius.]  Pertaining  to  letters  or  literature; 
treating  of  or  dealing  with  learning  or 
learned  men;  engaged  in  literature;  con- 
sisting in  written  or  printed  compositions 
(literary  property).— Literate,  lit'er-at,  a. 
[L.  literatus.]  Instructed;  learned;  let- 
tered.— n.  One  who  has  received  a  certain 
university  education,  but  has  not  graduated; 
a  literary  man.— Literatim,  lit-er-a'tim, 
adv.  [L.]  Letter  for  letter.— Li  terato, 
lit-er-a/to,  n.  pi.  Literati,  lit-er-a'ti.  [It. 
litterato.]  A  literary  man;  a  litterateur. 
[Rare  in  singular.]— Literator.t  lit'er-a- 


tcr,  7/      [l,.|     A  literary  man;  a  litterateur. 

Literature,  Ut'ei  ■<  tur.n     [L  Utura 
1  a  1, 1.  \    Learning;  lit.  rarjp  knowledge;  liter 

■         iv .   the  lit.  i-.iy 
■ 
iieuiai  branch  ..1  knowli  d 
win  1.  p(  rlod;  tbi 

of  writing!  1,1  uiie  b  i"  autj  ..1  style  iH  n. 
ature;  bellee-lett  n  ■;  the  in- 
erary  prof eeelon ;  the  oalling  oi  authorial 

books,  Sic. 
Ufli,  lit.h,  n,     [A  Sax  liih     I)    Ud,  Dan. 

//./,  [eel  lithr,  Goth,  lit/uin,  limb, 

A  limb;   a  joint;   a  ■ymtnetrioaJ   part  or 

division;  1  member. 
Litharge,  lithluj,  n.    |(;r   l/UJwmrot  < 

litlios,  stone,  argyrOI,  silver]     An  0] 
Lad,  iniirli  aged  iii  assaying  as  a  flux,  and 
entering  into  the  oompoi  itioii  of  the  glaze 
of  common  eartli.nv, 

Lltlic,  ll'iH,  a.  [A. Sax.  lithe,  gentle;  G. 
linde,  gelind,  Dan.  lind,  Icel.  linr,  soft, 
mild;  allied  to  L.  lentus,  pliant,  lent*,  mild 
(whence  lenity).  Hence  lissome.]  That 
may  be  easily  bent;  pliant;  flexible;  limber. 
— LllliciM'ss,  liTH'nes,  n.  Pliancy;  flexi- 
bility; limberness.  —  Lithesome,  lun'- 
sum,  a.    Pliant;  lissome. 

Lltllla,  lith'i-a,  n.  [From  Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone.]  The  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  of 
a  white  colour,  acrid  and  caustic;  med.  the 
formation  of  stone,  gravel,  or  concretions 
in  the  human  body.— Llthlc,  lith'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  stone;  per- 
taining to  stoue  in  the  bladder.— LI  I  hl- 
um,  lith'i-um,  n.  The  metallic  base  of 
lithia,  of  a  silver-white  lustre,  the  lightest 
of  all  known  solids. 

Lithocarn,  lith'o-karp,  n.  [Gr.  litlios,  a 
stone,  and  karpos,  fruit.]    A  fossil  fruit. 

Llthodome,  lith'o-dom,  n.  [Gr.  lithot, 
stone,  and  domos,  a  dwelling.]  One  of 
those  molluscous  animals  which  make  hole? 
in  rocks,  shells,  &c,  in  which  they  lodge.— 
Litliodomons,  li-thod'o-rnus,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  molluscs  which  perforate  stoneB,  &c. 

Lithofracteur,  lith-o-frak'ter,  n.  [Fr., 
from  Gr.  lithos,  and  Fr.  fracturer,  to  frac- 
ture.] A  powerful  explosive  compound, 
composed  of  nitro-glycerine,  siliceous  earth, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphur,  &c. 

Lit hogenous,  li-thoj'e-nus,  a.  [Gr.  lithos, 
a  stone,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Stone- 
producing;  pertaining  to  animals  which 
form  coral. 

Lithoglyphics,  Lithoglyptics,  lith'o- 
glif-iks,  lith-o-glip'tiks,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of 
engraving  on  precious  stones,  &c— Litlio- 
glyphic,  lith-o-glif  ik,  a.  Relating  to  this 
art. 

Lithograph,  lith'o-graf,  v.t.  [Gr.  lithos, 
a  stone,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  To  engrave 
or  trace  on  stone  and  transfer  to  paper, 
&c,  by  printing.— n.  A  print  from  a  draw- 
ing on  stone.— Lithographer,  li-thog'ra- 
fer,  n.  One  who  practises  lithography. — 
Lithographic,  Lithographlcal,  lith- 
o-graf'ik,  lith-o-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
lithography;  engraved  upon  or  printed  from 
stone.  —  Lithographic  stone,  lithographic 
slate,  a  slaty  compact  limestone,  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour  and  fine  grain,  used  for  re- 
ceiving the  designs  in  lithography.— Litho- 
graphically, lith-o-graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  By 
the  lithographic  art.— Lithography,  li- 
thog'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of  writing  or  drawing 
with  special  pigments  on  a  peculiar  kind 
of  stone,  and  of  producing  impressions 
from  it  on  paper. 

Lithold,  Lithoidal,  lith'oid,  li-tboi'dal, 
a.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  Resembling  a  stone; 
of  a  stony  structure. 

Lithologic,  Litbological,  lith-o-loj'ik, 
lith-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lith- 
ology  or  the  science  of  stones.— Litho- 
loglcally,  lith-o-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
lithological  manner;  from  a  lithological 
point  of  view.— Lithologist,  li-thol'o-jist, 
n.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science  of 
stones.— Lithology,  li-thol'o-ji,  n.  The 
science  or  natural  history  of  stones;  the 
study  of  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks. 


oh,  e/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loeTi;      g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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LltllOllini'UC,    lith'o  m;irj,   n.     |(!r.   lithos, 

stone,  L.  marga.  marl.]   A  term  applied 
to  varieties  of  clay  of  great  fineness  and 
capable  of  boing  fused  into  a  soft  slag. 
I  11  lionl  riploi-    lith'on-tiip-tcr,   n.     [Gr. 
lithot,    Stone,    and    tribo,   to  grind  down.) 

Same  as  Ltmotritor. 

Lltliophaigous,  li-thof'a  gus.a.  [Gr. lithos, 
Stone,  and  pkagS,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  swal- 
lowing stones  or  gravel;  also,  perforating 
stones,  as  certain  mollusca. 
I  iltiopli.-iiK-  lith'o-fan,  ft,  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
■tone,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  A  style  of 
ornamentation  produced  by  impressing 
thin  sheets  of  porcelain  in  a  soft  state 
with  figures,  which  become  visible  by  trans- 
mitted light,  as  in  lamps,  windows,  &c. 
Lithophotography,  lith'o-fo-tog"ra-fi,  n. 
The  art  of  producing  prints  from  litho- 
graphic stones  by  means  of  photographic 
pictures  developed  on  their  surface. 
Lithophyl,  lith'o-fil,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf  or  impression 
of  a  leaf,  or  a  stone  containing  such. 

LithophytC,  lith'o-f It, n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
pfu/ton,  a  plant.]  A  polyp  whose  substance 
is  stony  or  horny,  as  the  corals. — Lilho- 
phytlc,  l.i Slioplij  Ions,  lith-o-fit'ik,  li- 
thof'i-tus,  a.    Pertaining  to  lithophytes. 

Lit  hot  in  t,  lith'o-tint,  n.  A  tinted  picture 
produced  by  lithography. 

Lithotome,lith'o-tom,n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  temno,  to  cut.]  A  surgical  instrument 
for  cutting  into  the  bladder  in  operations 
for  the  stone.  —  JLithotoniic,  Lltho- 
tomical,  lith-o-tom'ik,  lith-o-tom'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  lithotomy. — 
Lithotomlst,  li-thofo-mist,  n.  One  who 
performs  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  — 
Lithotomy,  li-thot'o-mi,  n.  The  opera- 
tion, art,  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

lithotripsy,  lith'o-trip-si,  n.  Same  as 
Lithotrity.  —  Lithotriptist,  lith'o-trip- 
tist,  n.  Same  as  Lithotrist. — Lithot  rip- 
tor,  lith'o-trip-ter,  n.    Same  as  Lithotritor. 

Lithotrity,  li-thot'ri-ti,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  L.  tero,  tritum,  to  grind.]  The 
operation  of  crushing  to  pieces  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a  lithotritor.— Lithotritic,  lith-o- 
trit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  lithotrity.— Li  th- 
otritist,  lith'o-trit-ist,  n.  One  who  per- 
forms lithotrity.— Lithotritor,  lith'o-trl- 
ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  breaking  to 
pieces  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithotypy,  H-thof  i-pi,  n.  A  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  stereotyping  by  pressing  into  a 
mould  taken  from  a  form  of  type  a  com- 
position which  hardens  into  a  stony  sub- 
stance.— Lithotype,  lith'o-tlp,  n.  A  kind 
of  stereotype  plate  produced  by  lithotypy. 

Litigate,  lit' i-gat,  v.t. — litigated,  litigating. 
[L.  litigo,  litigatum — Us,  litis,  strife,  dis- 
pute, and  ago,  to  carry  on.]  To  make  the 
subject  of  a  lawsuit;  to  bring  before  a  court 
of  law  for  decision. — v.i.  To  carry  on  a 
suit  by  judicial  process. — Litigable,  lif- 
i-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  litigated  or 
defended  at  law. — Litigant,  lit'i-gant,  a. 
Disposed  to  litigate;  contending  in  law; 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit.  —  n.  A  person  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit.— Litigation,  lit-i-ga'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  litigating; 
the  proceedings  in  a  suit  at  law;  a  lawsuit. 
—Litigator,  lit'i-ga-ter,  n.  One  who 
litigates.  —  Litigioslty,  li-tij'i-03"i-ti,  n, 
The  character  of  being  litigious. —  Liti- 
gious, li-tij'us,  a.  [L.  litigiosus,  from  liti- 
gium,  a  dispute.]  Inclined  to  go  to  law; 
fond  of  litigation;  given  to  bringing  law- 
suits; contentious.  — Li  tiglously,  li-tij'- 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  litigious  manner. — Litigi- 
ousness,  li-tij'us-nes,  n. 

Li  tin  lis,  lifmus,  n.  [From  G.  lackmus,  D. 
lakmoes — lack,  lacker,  and  mus,  moes,  pulp, 
pap.]  A  colouring  matter  procured  from 
certain  lichens,  used  as  a  test  for  acids, 
paper  tinged  blue  with  it  turning  red  with 
acids,  and  blue  again  with  alkalies. 

Litotes,  IT'to-tez,  n.  [Gr.  litotes,  plainness, 
simplicity.]  Rhet.  a  figure  which  expresses 
less  than  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 


Thus,  'a  citizen  of  no  mean  city',  means, 
'of  an  illustrious  or  important  city'. 

Litre,  lo'tr,  n.  |Fr.,fromGr.  litra,  a  pound.] 
Tho  Drench  standard  measure  of  capacity, 

equal  to  61028  cubic  Inches;    the   English 
imperial  gallon  being  fully  4i  litres. 

■jitter,  lifer,  n.  [Fr.  liliere,  from  L.L. 
lectaria,  from  L.  lectns,  a  bed;  same  root, 
as  lie,  lay.]  A  kind  of  frame  for  supporting 
a  bed,  in  which  a  person  may  be  borne  by 
men  or  by  a  horse;  straw,  hay,  or  other 
soft  substance,  used  as  a  bed  for  horses 
and  other  animals;  articles  scattered  in  a 
slovenly  manner;  scattered  rubbish;  a  con- 
dition of  disorder. — v.t.  To  furnish  (animals) 
with  litter  or  bedding;  to  spread  straw,  &c, 
for;  to  scatter  in  a  careless  or  slovenly  man- 
ner.—v.i.  To  lie  or  sleep  in  litter. 
Litter,  lifer,  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  Idtr,  the 
place  where  animals  lay  their  young,  from 
lag,  a  laying;  Sc.  lachter,  the  quantity  of 
eggs  a  hen  lays.]  The  young  produced  at 
a  birth  by  a  quadruped  which  brings  forth 
several  at  a  birth;  a  birth  or  bringing  forth, 
as  of  pigs,  kittens,  rabbits,  puppies,  &c. — 
v.t.  To  bring  forth  or  give  birth  to:  said 
of  such  quadrupeds  as  the  sow,  cat,  rabbit. 
— v.i.  To  bring  forth  a  litter. 
Litterateur,  lit'er-a-ter,  n.  [Fr.  littira- 
teur.  Literal.]  A  literary  man ;  one  who 
adopts  literature  as  a  profession. 
Little,  lifl,  a.— comparative  less,  superla- 
tive least  (both  from  a  different  root);  su- 
perlative very  rarely  littlest.  [A. Sax.  lytel, 
D.  luttel,  Icel.  litill,  Sw.  litem,  Dan.  Ixden, 
lille,  Goth,  leitils,  little;  same  root  as  lout.) 
Small  in  size  or  extent;  not  great  or  large; 
short  in  duration;  small  in  quantity  or 
amount;  of  small  dignity,  power,  or  im- 
portance ;  of  small  force  or  weight ;  slight ; 
inconsiderable;  small  in  mind;  petty;  mean; 
narrow. — n.  That  which  is  little ;  a  small 
quantity,  space,  &c;  small  degree  or  scale; 
miniature. — A  little,  somewhat;  to  or  in  a 
small  degree;  to  a  limited  extent. — By  little 
and  little,  by  slow  degrees;  gradually.— adv. 
In  a  small  quantity  or  degree.— Little- 
ness, lifl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  little. 

Littoral,  lit'6-ral,  a.  [L.  littoralis,  from 
littus,  littoris,  the  shore.]  Pertaining  to  a 
shore;  inhabiting  the  sea-shore. — Littoral 
zone,  the  interval  or  zone  on  a  sea-coast 
between  high  and  low  water  mark;  a  coast 
strip  or  district  (the  Red  Sea  littoral). 

Lituate,  Lituiform,  lit'd-at,  lit' Q-i-form, 
a.  [L.  lituus,  a  staff  used  by  the  augurs  in 
taking  omens,  with  a  curled  end.]  Curled 
or  bent  at  one  end  somewhat  similar  to  a 
bishop's  pastoral  staff.—  Lituite,  lifu-it, 
n.  A  fossil  cephalopod  shell  of  a  spiral 
form  at  its  smaller  extremity. 

Liturgy,  lit' er-ji,  n.  [Gr.  leitourgia—leitos, 
public,  from  laos,  leos,  the  people,  and 
ergon,  work.]  The  ritual  or  established 
formulas  for  public  worship  in  those 
churches  which  use  prescribed  forms. — 
Liturgic,  Liturgical,  li-ter'jik,  li-ter'ji- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  liturgy  or  to  public 
prayer  and  worship.  —  Liturgies,  li-ter'- 
jiks,  n.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies. 
— Litnrgiology,  lifer-ji-ol"o-ji,  n.  The 
science  or  system  of  public  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.— Liturgist,  lit' er-jist,  n.  One 
who  favours  or  adheres  to  a  liturgy. 

Live,  liv,  v.i. — lived,  living.  [A.Sax.  lifian, 
to  live  or  dwell;  L.G.  and  D.  leven,  Icel.  Ufa, 
Dan.  leve,  G.  leben,  Goth,  liban,  to  live; 
akin  life;  same  root  as  leave,  the  original 
meaning  being  to  be  left,  to  survive.]  To 
have  life;  to  be  capable  of  performing  the 
vital  functions;  to  continue;  to  remain  still 
effective;  not  to  perish;  to  pass  or  spend 
life  in  a  particular  manner;  to  conduct 
one's  self  in  life ;  to  regulate  one's  life ;  to 
abide,  dwell,  reside;  to  feed;  subsist,  be 
nourished  and  supported  (to  live  on  grass 
or  insects) ;  to  acquire  a  livelihood ;  Scrip. 
to  be  exempt  from  spiritual  death.  —  v.t. 
To  pass  or  spend  (to  live  a  life  of  ease). — 
To  live  down,  to  live  so  as  to  subdue  or 
give  the  lie  to;  to  prove  false  by  the  course 
of  one's  life  (to  live  down  a  calumny). — 
Liver,  liv'er,  n.  One  who  lives;  one  who 
resides;  a  resident;  one  who  lives  in  a  cer- 


tain manner  (the  manner  being  expressed 
by  an  adjective).— Living,  liv'ing,  p.  anda. 
Having  life;  not  dead;  producing  action, 
animation,  and  vigour;  quickening.  Living 
force,    in    physics,    (lie    force   of   a   body   in 

motion  Living  rock,  rock  in  its  natural 
place  and  condition. — The  living,  tho:  <•  who 
are  alive. — Living  wage,  sufficient  to  live  by, 
enough  for  bare  life. — n.  Means  of  hu 
ence;  livelihood;  power  of  continuing  life; 
ma  nner  of  life ;  the  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 
— Llvingly,  liv'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  living 
state  or  manner.— Li  v  1 11  gness,  liv'ing-nes, 
n.  State  of  being  alive. 

Live,  llv,  a.  [Short  for  alive,  that  is,  'in 
life'.]  Having  life;  alive;  not  dead  (a  live 
ox;  a  live  plant);  ignited;  not  extinct  (a 
live  coal) ;  vivid,  as  colour. — Live  salesman, 
a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  live 
stock.  —  Live  stock,  the  quadrupeds  and 
other  animals  employed  or  reared  on  a 
farm.— Lived,  llvd,  a.  Having  a  life;  ex- 
isting: used  in  composition  {long-lived, 
short-lived).  —  Livelihood,  liv'li-hud,  n. 
[Corrupted  from  O.E.  liflode,  livelode,  A. 
Sax.  lif-ldde,  lit.  life-leading,  lead  or  course 
of  life;  from  lif,  life,  and  Md,  a  leading,  as 
in  lode,  lodestone.]  Means  of  maintaining 
life;  support  of  life;  maintenance.— Live- 
lily,  hv'li-li,  adv.  In  a  lively  manner.— 
Liveliness,  hv'li-nes,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated. — Live- 
long, liv'long,  a.  That  endures  long;  last- 
ing; durable. — Livelong  day,  day  throughout 
its  whole  length;  entire  day;  with  under- 
current of  joy  or  lassitude;  originally  lefe 
(Lief)  long.  —Lively,  livli,  a.  Brisk; 
vivacious;  active;  animated;  spirited;  living; 
lifelike ;  strong,  energetic,  keen  (a  lively 
faith  or  hope);  fresh;  bright:  said  of  col- 
ours.—  adv.  In  a  lively  manner.— Live- 
oak,  n.  A  species  of  oak  of  the  United 
States  yielding  very  valuable  timber. 

Liver,  liv'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  lifer,  D.  and  Dan. 
lever,  Icel.  lifr,  G.  leber;  root  doubtful.] 
The  glandular  organ  which  in  animals 
secretes  the  bile;  in  man  placed  in  the 
right  upper  side  and  towards  the  front  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  —  Llver-colonr, 
Liver-coloured,  a.  Of  the  colour  of 
the  liver;  reddish-brown. — Llvered,  liv'- 
erd,  a.  Having  a  liver:  used  in  composition 
(white-livered).— Liver-fluke, n.  Afluke- 
worm.— Liverwort,  liv'er-wert,  n.  [From 
the  appearance  of  the  plants.]  One  of  an 
order  of  cryptogamic  plants,  closely  allied 
to  the  mosses. 

Livery,  liv'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  livre"  e,  a  giving  out, 
something  given  out  or  delivered  over,  from 
livre,  pp.  of  livrer,  to  deliver,  from  L. 
libero,  to  liberate.  Liberal.]  Release!; 
deliverance  (Mil.)  I;  an  allowance  of  food 
statedly  given  out,  as  to  a  family,  to  ser- 
vants, to  horses,  &c.J;  hence,  the  state  of 
a  horse  that  is  kept  and  fed  at  a  certain 
rate  (to  keep  horses  at  livery);  a  distinctive 
dress  in  which  the  male  servants  of  some 
person  of  position  are  clad;  a  distinctive 
garb  worn  by  any  body  or  association  of 
persons;  the  body  or  association  of  persons 
wearing  such  a  garb;  characteristic  cover- 
ing or  outward  appearance  (the  livery  of 
May,  of  grief).— v.t.  To  clothe  in,  or  as  in, 
livery.— Livery-company,  n.  A  com- 
pany of  London  liverymen.  —  Livery- 
man, liv'er-i-man,  n.  One  who  wears  a 
livery;  a  member  of  one  of  the  free  guilds 
or  companies  of  the  city  of  London  — 
Livery  -  servant,  n.  A  servant  who 
wears  a  livery. —Livery-stable,  n.  A 
stable  where  horses  are  kept  for  hire. 

Livid,  liv'id,  a.  [L.  lividus,  from  liveo,  to 
be  black  and  blue.]  Black  and  blue;  of  a 
lead  colour;  discoloured,  as  flesh  by  contu- 
sion.— Lividity,  Lividness,  li-vid'i-ti, 
liv'id-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  livid. 

Livraison,  le-vra-zon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  livrer, 
to  deliver.  Livery.]  One  of  the  parts  or 
numbers  of  a  book  issued  in  parts. 

Livre,  le-vr,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  libra,  a 
pound.]  An  old  French  money  of  account, 
superseded  by  the  franc. 

Lixlvial,  Lixivious,  lik-siv'i-al,  lik-siv'i- 
us,  a.  [L.  lixivius,  made  into  lye,  lixivium, 
lye,  from  lix,  ashes.]  Pertaining  to  lye  or 
the  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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ted    from   WOOd  fishes;   of  the  nature 

of  lye;  obtained  by  lixiriation  l.ivlvl- 
nir.  Ilk  eii  >  at,  v  t.  To  subled  t"  the 
,,,,„,.  ol  lixiviutinn.     Llxlvintloil,  lik 

n,  u.  TJ n>  process  of  extracting 
alkaline  salts  from  ashes  by  pouring  water 
«.n  them,  the  water  passing  through  them 
taking  up  the  suits  and  thus  forming  lye 
Lixivium,  lik  Biv'i  urn,  n.  Lye,  that  is, 
water  Impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  taken 
up  from  wood  ashes. 

Lizard.   uVerd,   n,     |Kr.   U  ara\   from  L. 

.    11    lizard.  |     The   popular  name  of 

many  four-loot e<l,    tailed   reptiles;    lontt.   a 

ol   rope  with  one  or  more  iron  thim- 

in  it  for  ropes  to  lead  through. 

Lluilia,  lii'mii  or  lya'mii,  tt.  |A  Peruvian 
word  ]  A  hoofed  ruminating  quadruped 
Of  South  America,  allied  to  the  camel,  but 
smaller  and  not  having  a  hump. 

Llanos,  lan'dz  or  lyii'iioz,  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  from 
L.  planus,  level.  |  Vast  and  almost  entirely 
level  grassy  plains  in  the  northern  part  of 
South    America.— LlHIiero,   lya-ner'o,  re. 

ISp.,  from  llano.]  An  inhabitant  of  the 
lanoa  of  South  America. 
Lloyd's,  loidz,  n.  [Because  the  head- 
quarters of  the  underwriter  were  originally 
(from  1716)  Lloyd's  coffee  house.]  A  society 
of  underwriters  and  others  in  London  for 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  maritime 
intelligence,  the  insurance,  classification, 
and  certification  of  vessels,  and  the  trans- 
action of  business  of  various  kinds  connected 
with  shipping. — Lloyd's  List,  a  London 
daily  publication,  containing  information 
on  shipping  matters.  —  Lloyd's  Register,  a 
register  of  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
published  yearly. 

Lo,  lo,  exclatn.  [A. Sax.  Id.]  Look;  see; 
behold;  observe. 

Loach.  Loclie,  loch,  re.  [Fr.  loche,  a  loach, 
origin  unknown.]  A  small  fish  inhabiting 
clear  streams  in  England,  and  esteemed 
dainty  food.  ' 

Load,  16d,  re.  [O.E.  lode,  a  load,  from  A. 
Sax.  hladan,  to  load,  pret.  hldd.  Lade.] 
What  is  laid  on  or  put  in  anything  for 
conveyance;  a  burden;  as  much  as  can  be 
carried  at  one  time  by  any  conveyance;  a 
grievous  weight;  an  encumbrance;  some- 
thing that  burdens  or  oppresses  the  mind 
or  spirits;  in  building  construction,  the  ex- 
ternal forces  acting  upon  a  structure  and 
the  weight  of  the  structure  itself. — Dead- 
load,  one  gradually  applied  and  remaining 
steady. — Live-load,  one  suddenly  applied  and 
accompanied  by  shock  or  vibration.  —  Load 
line,  a  line  drawn  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  to 
show  the  depth  to  which  she  may  safely 
sink  in  the  water— v.t.  To  charge  with  a 
load;  to  lay  a  burden  on;  to  weigh  down, 
oppress,  encumber;  to  bestow  or  confer  in 
great  abundance;  to  fill;  to  stuff;  to  make 
heavier  for  some  purpose  by  adding  special 
weight;  to  charge,  as  a  gun  with  powder,  or 
with  powder  and  ball  or  shot.— To  load  a 
cane  or  a  whip,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  weapon 
by  weighting  it  with  lead  or  iron. — To  load 
dice,  to  make  one  side  heavier  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  cause  the  opposite  to  come 
regularly  up.  —  To  load  wine,  to  drug  or 
hocus  wine.— Loader,  16'der,  re.  One  who 
loads. 

Loadstar.  Lodestar,  lod'star,  re.  [Lode, 
load,  is  from  A.Sax.  lad,  course,  way  (the 
termination  of  livelihood),  from  lilhan,  to 
go  (akin  to  lead).]  A  star  that  leads  or  serves 
to  guide;  especially  the  pole-star.— Load- 
stone, Lodestone,  lod'ston,  re.  An  ore 
of  iron;  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
possesses  the  property  of  attracting  iron, 
and  the  power  of  communicating  this  pro- 
perty to  iron  and  steel,  thus  forming  arti- 
ficial magnets;  hence,  a  magnet. 

Loaf,  lof,  re.  pi.  Loaves,  lovz.  [A.Sax. 
hldf;  Icel.  hleifr,  Goth,  hlaibs,  hlaifs,  O.H.G. 
hlaib,  G  laib,  leib,  allied  to  Rus.  chljeb, 
Pol.  chleb,  bread,  loaf.  This  word  forms 
part  of  lord,  lady,  and  lammas.]  A  regu- 
larly shaped  or  moulded  mass  of  bread  of 
some  size;  a  conical  lump  of  sugar. — Loaf- 
sugar,  re.  Sugar  refined  and  formed  into 
a  conical  mass. 
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Loaf  lof  v  i.  (The  verb  is  from  the  noun 
loa/tr,  <;  laufer,  l>  looptr,  one  that  runi 
or  iidi  about     Akm  u, iji  |    To  Lounge; 

to    idlr    aw  ■on.         r  I      'I'.i    B 

■pend  i>i  idleness,  as  time;  to  spend  lazily 

l,o:i IV r.  Ifl  let,  ;/.  A  lazy  OT  disreputable 
lOUHgl  1  ,  a  Lai  y  fellow  who  picks  up  11  living 
anyhow 

Loam,  loin,  a,    |ANav  letot;  I)   letm,  (J. 

Ulan,  loam,  clay,  allied  to  lv  lime,  and 
probably    L.    limns,    slime,    mud.)      A    rich 

soil  compounded  of  sand,  clay,  vegetable 

mould,  kc;  a  mixture  Of  sand,  clay,  fcc  , 
used  for  moulding  in  iron  founding.  V.t, 
To  cover  with  loam  ;  to  clay.  —  Loamy. 
ld'mi,  a.  Consisting  of  loam;  partaking  of 
tin1  nature  of  loam. 

Loan,  ldn,  11.  |A.Sax.  Idn  (?),  laen,  a  loan, 
from  hlian,  to  lend;  [oeL  Ion,  !>an.  laan, 
D.  leen,  a  loan;  same  root  as  L.  liiu/uo,  to 
have  (whence  relinquish) ,  LKMD.J  The 
act  of  lending  or  condition  of  being  lent; 
a  lending;  that  which  is  lent;  especially,  a 
sum  of  money  lent  at  interest. — v.t.  and  i. 
To  lend.— Loanable,  lo'na-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  lent.  —  I  o;i n-ollice  ;/.  An  office 
where  money  is  lent,  usually  to  be  repaid 
by  instalments;  a  pawnbroker's  place  of 
business.— Loall-BOClety,  n.  A  society 
established  for  advancing  money  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  receiving  back  the 
same  by  instalments  with  interest. 

Loath,  loth,  a.  [A.Sax.  lath,  hateful, 
odious;  Icel.  leithr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  led, 
O.H.G.  leit,  odious.  Often  written  loth.) 
Filled  with  disgust  or  aversion;  unwilling; 
reluctant;  averse. — Loathe,  16th,  v.t. — 
loathed,  loathing.  [A.Sax.  Idthian,  to  hate.] 
To  feel  disgust  at;  to  have  an  extreme 
aversion  of  the  appetite  towards;  to  dislike 
greatly ;  to  abhor.  —  v.i.  To  feel  nausea, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence.— Loather,  loTH'er, 
re.  One  who  loathes  or  abhors. — Loath- 
ful, loTH'ful,  a.  Full  of  loathing.— Loath- 
ing, loTH'ing,  n.  Extreme  disgust,  nausea, 
or  aversion ;  abhorrence ;  detestation.  — 
Loathlngly,  loTH'ing-li,  adv.  With 
loathing. — Loathliness,  loTH'li-nes,  re. 
Loathsomeness.  —  Loathly,  loTH'li,  a. 
Loathsome.  —  Loathness,  loTH'nes,  re. 
The  state  of  being  loath.— Loathsome, 
loTH'sum,  a.  Causing  to  loathe ;  exciting 
disgust;  disgusting;  odious;  detestable.— 
Loathsomely,  loTH'sum-li,  adv.  In  a 
loathsome  manner.  —  Loathsomeness, 
loTH'sum-nes,  re. 

Loaves,  re.  pi.  of  loaf. 

Lob.  lob,  n.  [W.  Hob,  a  dolt ;  allied  to  lub- 
ber.]   A  dolt;  a  lout. 

Lobar,  lo^bar,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lobe,  as 
of  the  liver  or  brain. — Lobar  pneumonia, 
inflammation  of  a  whole  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
as  distinguished  from  lobular  pneumonia, 
which  attacks  the  lungs  in  patches. 

Lobate,  Lobated.    Under  Lobe. 

Lobby,  lob'i,  re.  [L.L.  lobia,  lobium,  &c, 
a  portico,  from  O.H.G.  laubja,  G.  laube,  an 
arbour,  from  laub,  a  leaf,  foliage.  Leaf. 
Lodge  is  another  form  of  this  word.]  An 
inclosed  space  surrounding  or  communi- 
cating with  one  or  more  apartments;  also, 
a  small  hall  or  waiting-room;  an  entrance- 
hall;  that  part  of  a  hall  of  legislation  not 
appropriated  to  the  official  use  of  the  as- 
sembly.— Division  lobby,  lobby  in  Parlia- 
ment where  members  record  their  votes  on 
a  division. — v.t.  To  interview  or  influence 
a  member  in  the  lobby  of  the  House. 

Lobe,  lob,  n.  [Fr.  lobe,  L.L.  lobus,  from  Gr. 
lobos,  a  lobe.]  A  round  projecting  part  of 
an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  &c; 
the  lower  soft  part  of  the  ear;  bot.  a  rounded 
projection  or  division  of  a  leaf. — Lobate, 
Lobated,  16'bat,  lo'ba-ted,  a.  Consisting 
of  or  having  lobes;  applied  to  the  foot  of 
a  bird  furnished  at  the  side  with  a  broad- 
lobed  membrane.— Lobed,  lobd,  a.  Lo- 
bate.—Lobe-foot,  re.  A  lobe-footed  bird; 
a  lobiped.— Lobe-footed,  a.  Having  the 
toes  lobate  or  bordered  with  membranes, 
as  the  grebes.— Lobiped,  16'bi-ped,  n.  A 
lobe-footed  bird,  such  as  the  coot.— Lobu- 
lar, lob'u-ler,  a.  Having  the  character  of 
a  lobule.  —  Lobulated,  lob'u-la-ted,  a. 
Consisting  of  lobules;  having  small  lobed 
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divisions.     Lobule,    lol/ul,   n.      |I>im    of 
lobe.  I     A  small  I 

Lobelia,   i"  bill  a.   n     I  From    Matthew 
Lulu  1,  phyi  i'  1  in  and  botanii  I  to  Jami     i  i 
A  genu:,  ol   rx  .iiititiil  plants  belong! 
the  i"  ll  flowei  family,  a  bl 

common  in  gardens. 

Lobacouae,  lob  kous.it,  \Jfor  lobs-wurte, 

from  lob  and  course,  thai  ih.  course  or  dish 
for  lubbers  |   A  ol  meat,  b 

feo.,  baked. 

Lohsldcil,  lol/sl  dad,  O,  Same  as  /,«-/,- 
tick  il. 

i.obstrr,  loVster.  a,    [AKax.  loppesUrt, 
lopyatre,  corrupted  from  L  loeutta,  ■  lo))- 
iter,  a  locust.)   The  nam<  ol  certain  long- 
tailed  (maorurous),  ten-footed  t 
with  large  claws,  allied  to  tie 
used  for  food. 

Lobular,  Lobule.    Under  Lot .1 

Lobworm,  lob'werm,  n.    The  lngworm, 

Loral,  lo'kal,  a.    [L.  localis,  from  locus,  a 
place,  seen  also  in  lieu,  lieutenant,  all 
ooUocate,  couch,  allow,  kc.\    Pertaining  to 

a  particular  place;  limited  or  conflm 
spot,  place,  or  definite  district;  trud.  COD 
fined  to  a  particular  part  or  organ.  I 
option,  the  principle  by  which  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  a  locality  vote  directly  on  the  sale 
there  of  intoxicants.— n.  A  local  item  of 
news;  a  local  railway  train.  (Colloq.)  — 
Locale,  lo-kal',  re.  [Fr.  local,  a  locality, 
the  e  being  erroneous,  as  in  morale.]  A 
locality.— Localism,  lo'kal-izm,  11..  The 
state  of  being  local;  a  local  idiom  or  peculi- 
arity of  speech.— Locality,  16-kal'i-ti,  n. 
Position ;  situation ;  place ;  district;  geo- 
graphical place  or  situation.  —  Local i/a- 
tion,  lo'kal-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  local- 
izing.—Localize,  lo'kal-Tz,  v.t.— loco 
localizing.  To  fix  in  or  assign  to  a  particular 
place;  to  discover  or  detect  the  place  of. — 
Locally,  lo'kal-li,  adv.  With  respect  to 
place;  in  place.  —  Locate,  16'kat,  v.t.— 
located,  locating.  [L.  loco,  locatum.]  To 
set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position;  to  place; 
to  settle. — v.i.  To  reside;  to  adopt  a  fixed 
residence.— Location,  lo-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  locating;  situation  with  respect  to 
place;  place.  —  Locative,  lo'ka-tiv,  a. 
Gram,  indicating  place  (a  locative  adjective; 
a  locative  case).  —  re.  The  locative  case;  a 
case  expressing  position. 

Loch,  loch,  re.  [Gael.;  allied  to  lake.]  A 
lake;  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  into  the 
land,  especially  if  narrow  or  to  some  extent 
landlocked. 

Lochaber-axe,  loch-sib'er,  re.  [From  Loch- 
aber,  in  Inverness- shire.]  A  weapon  con- 
sisting of  a  pole  with  an  axe  at  its  upper 
end,  formerly  used  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland. 

Lochia,  lo-ki'a,  re.  [Gr.  locheia.]  The  eva- 
cuations from  the  womb  and  vagina  which 
follow  childbirth.  — Lochial,  lo-ki'al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  lochia. 

Lock,  lok,  re.  [A.Sax.  loca,  loc,  a  lock;  Icel. 
lok,  a  cover,  shutter;  luka,  to  shut;  Dan. 
lukke,  a  lock,  lukke,  to  lock;  D.  luiken,  to 
shut.]  An  appliance  used  for  fastening 
doors,  chests,  drawers,  &c,  its  main  feature 
being  a  bolt  moved  with  a  key;  the  me- 
chanism by  which  a  firearm  is  discharged; 
a  fastening  together;  a  state  of  being 
closely  entangled;  a  grapple  in  wrestling; 
an  inclosure  in  a  canal,  with  gates  at  each 
end,  used  in  raising  or  lowering  boats  as 
they  pass  from  one  level  to  another.  — 
v.t.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key;  to 
fasten  so  as  to  impede  motion  (to  lock  a 
wheel);  to  shut  up  or  confine  with,  or  as 
with,  a  lock,  or  in  an  inclosed  place;  to 
close  fast;  to  seal;  to  join  or  unite  firmly, 
as  by  intertwining  or  infolding;  to  em- 
brace closely.— To  lock  out,  to  close  the 
doors  of  an  industrial  establishment  against 
the  operatives;  to  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment, so  as  to  bring  workmen  to  the  mas- 
ter's terms. — To  lock  up,  to  close  or  fasten 
with  a  lock;  to  confine;  to  restrain. — v.i.  To 
become  fast;  to  unite  closely  by  mutual 
insertion  of  parts.— Lockage,  lok'aj,  re. 
Works  which  form  the  locks  00  a  canal; 
toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks.— Locker, 
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lok'er,  71.  A  closed  receptacle,  as  a  drawer 
or  small  cupboard  in  a  ship,  that  may  be 
closed  with  a  lock.  Locket,  lok'ot,  n. 
[Dim.  from  toefc.]  A  little  case  worn  as  an 
ornament,  often  pendent  to  a  necklace  01 

watohguard.  —  Lock-hospital,  n.  A 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases: so  called  because  the  inmates  were 
formerly  kept  In  more  or  less  strict  con- 
finement.—Lock-jaw,  n.  Med  s  form 
of  tetanus  consisting  in  spasmodic  rigidity 
of  the  under  jaw,  so  that  the  mouth  can- 
not be  opened,  resulting  from  cold  or  a 
wound.— Lock-kccpcr,  R.  One  who  at- 
tends the  locks  of  a  canal.— Lock-out,  n. 
The  closing  of  a  place  of  work  against  the 
workmen  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  in 
order  to  bring  the  men  to  their  terms  as 
to  hours,  wages,  &c— Locksmith,  lok'- 
smith,  It,  An  artificer  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  locks.  —  Lock-st lie li,  a.  A 
term  applied  to  a  sewing-machine  which 
forms  its  stitches  by  the  locking  of  two 
threads  together.— Lock-up,  n.  A  room 
or  place  in  which  persons  under  arrest  are 
temporarily  confined. 

Lock,  lok,  n.  [A.Sax.  locc=D.  and  Dan. 
lok,  Icel.  lokkr,  G.  locke,  a  curl  or  ringlet.] 
A  tuft  of  hair  or  wool;  a  tress;  a  ringlet; 
a  tuft  of  hay  or  other  like  substance. 

Locomotion,  lo-ko-mo'shon,  n.  [L.  locus, 
place,  and  motio,  motion.  Local.]  The 
act  or  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 
— Locomotive,  lo-ko-mo'tiv,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  locomotion;  moving  from  place  to 
place. — ji.  A  steam-engine  used  for  drawing 
carriages  on  a  railway;  a  steam-engine  that 
runs  on  a  road.  Also  called  Locomotive- 
engine. 

Locillameilt,  lok'u-la-ment,  n.  [L.  locula- 
mentum,  from  loculus,  a  cell,  dim.  of  locus, 
a  place.  Local.]  Bot.  the  cell  of  a  peri- 
carp in  which  the  seed  is  lodged.— Locular, 
lok'Q-ler,  a.  Bot.  having  one  or  more  cells 
or  loculi.— Loculose,  Loculous,  lok'u- 
los,  lok'u-lus,  a.  Bot.  divided  by  internal 
partitions  into  cells.  —  Loculi,  lok'u-li, 
n.pl.  A  series  of  little  cells  or  compart- 
ments. 

Locum-tenens,  lo'kum-te'nenz,  n.  [L.] 
One  who  temporarily  acts  for  another;  a 
deputy  or  substitute. 

Locus,  16'kus,  n.  pi.  Loci,  lo'sT.  [L. 
Local.]  A  place;  specifically,  geom.  the  line 
traversed  by  a  point  which  is  constrained 
to  move  in  accordance  with  certain  deter- 
minate conditions.  —  Locus  classicus,  the 
classical  or  all-important  passage  in  an 
author  or  book  dealing  with  a  specific  point. 
— Locus  standi,  recognized  place  or  position; 
the  right  of  a  party  to  appear  and  be  heard 
on  the  question  before  any  tribunal. 

Locust,  locust,  n.  [L.  locusta  (whence  lob- 
ster).] The  name  of  several  large  insects 
allied  to  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and 
some  of  which  appear  in  immense  multi- 
tudes and  eat  up  every  green  thing;  the 
locust-tree.— Locnst-beau,  n.  The  sweet 
pod  of  the  carob-tree.— Locust-tree,  n. 
The  carob-tree;  also  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain beautiful  American  trees,  some  of 
them  now  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Locution,  lo-ku'shon,  n.  [L.  locutio,  locu- 
tionis,  from  loquor,  to  speak.  Loquacious.] 
A  mode  of  speech;  a  phrase. 

Lode,  lod,  n.  [A.Sax.  Idd,  a  way,  a  course, 
same  as  load  in  loadstar,  loadstone.]  An 
•pen  ditch;  a  straight  water  channel; 
mining,  a  metallic  vein,  or  any  regular 
mineral  vein. 

Lodestar,  n.    Same  as  Loadstar. 

Lodestone,  n.    Same  as  Loadstone. 

Lodge,  loj,  n.  [Fr.  loge,  It.  loggia,  from 
L.L.  lobia.  Lobby.]  A  small  house  in  a 
park,  forest,  or  domain;  a  small  country 
residence;  a  temporary  habitation;  a  hut; 
a  small  house  connected  with  a  larger  (a 
porter's  lodge);  a  place  where  a  society  or 
branch  of  a  society,  as  freemasons,  holds 
its  meetings;  the  body  of  members  who 
meet  at  such  a  place. — v.t. — lodged,  lodging. 
To  furnish  with  temporary  house  accom- 
modation; to  provide  with  a  temporary 
place  of  abode;  to  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for 


keeping  (to  lodge  money  in  a  bank);  to 
plant,  fix,  or  settle  (to  lodge  an  arrow  in 
one's  breast);  to  heat  down  or  lay  Hat  (grow- 
ing crops),    v.i.  To  have  a  temporary  abode; 

to  dwell  at  BOme  one  else's  house;  to  b<  dfl 
DOSlted  OK  fixed;  to  settle:  tO  reside;  to 
dwell  or  have  a  fixed  position.-  Lodger, 
loj'cr,  n.  One  who  Lodges;  'specially,  one 
who  fives  in  a  hired  room  or  rooms  in  the 
house  of  another.  Lodging,  loj'ing,  11. 
A  place  of  temporary  rest  or  resideuce;  a 
room  or  rooms  hired  for  residence  by  a 
person  in  the  house  of  another:  often  in 
this  sense  spoken  of  as  plural.— Lodging- 
house,  n.  A  house  In  which  lodgers  are 
accommodated.— Lodgment,  log'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  lodging;  accumulation  of  some- 
thing deposited;  deposition;  milit.  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  position,  as  in  a  siege,  by  the 
besieging  party. 

Lodicule,  lo'di-kiil,  n.  [L.  lodicula,  a 
coverlet.]  Bot.  one  of  the  scales  which 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  of  grasses. 

Loess,  les,  n.  A  German  geological  term, 
applied  to  an  alluvial  deposit  in  the  Rhine 
valley,  the  Danube  valley,  China,  &c. 

Loft,  loft,  n.  [Dan.  loft,  a  ceiling,  loft; 
Icel.  lopt  (pron.  loft),  air,  sky,  a  loft:  same 
root  as  the  verb  to  lift;  A.Sax.  lyft,  Sc. 
lift,  air,  sky;  hence,  a-loft,  Icel.  a-lopt.] 
The  room  or  space  between  a  ceiling  or 
flooring  and  the  roof  immediately  above 
it;  the  space  below  and  between  the  rafters; 
also  a  gallery  raised  within  a  larger  apart- 
ment, as  in  a  church,  hall,  &c. — Loftily, 
lof'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner  or  posi- 
tion.—Loftiness,  lof'ti-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lofty  or  high.— Lofty, 
lof'ti,  a.  [From  loft,  aloft.]  Much  elevated 
in  place;  high;  tall;  elevated  in  condition 
or  character;  dignified;  indicative  of  pride 
or  haughtiness;  proud;  haughty;  elevated 
in  language  or  style;  sublime;  stately. 

Log,  log.  n.  [Icel.  Idg,  a  felled  tree;  D. 
Dan.  and  G.  log,  the  nautical  log;  akin  lie, 
lay.]  A  bulky  piece  of  timber  unhewed;  a 
large  lump  or  piece  of  wood  not  shaped  for 
any  purpose;  naut.  a  contrivance  for  mea- 
suring the  rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through 
the  water,  consisting  essentially  in  a  piece 
of  boardj  in  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
loaded  so  as  to  float  upright,  which,  being 
thrown  from  a  ship,  drags  on  the  line  to 
which  it  is  attached  and  causes  it  to  un- 
wind at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  ship's 
velocity;  the  record  of  a  ship's  progress;  a 
log-book. — Log-book,  ».  Naut.  a  book 
in  which  are  entered  all  particulars  relating 
to  the  weather,  winds,  courses,  &c,  with 
any  other  matters  relating  to  the  vessel's 
voyage  that  are  considered  worthy  of  being 
registered;  a  book  for  memoranda  kept  by 
a  public  teacher.  —  Log-cabin,  Log- 
house,  Log-hut,  7i.  A  house  or  hut 
whose  walls  are  composed  of  logs  laid  on 
each  other.  —  Log-chip,  Log-ship,  n. 
The  log  or  board  attached  to  the  log-line. — 
Log-glass,  7i.  Naut.  the  sand-glass  used 
along  with  the  log  to  obtain  the  rate  of 
sailing.— Log-line,  n.  Naut.  the  line  fas- 
tened to  the  log,  and  wound  on  a  reel,  by 
means  of  which  the  rate  of  sailing  is  ascer- 
tained, from  the  knots  into  which  it  is 
divided  (see  Knot).— Log-roller,  n.  A 
lumberman  who,  in  rolling  a  log  down  a 
declivity,  and  finding  it  stick,  rolls  another 
on  to  it  to  give  both  the  necessary  impulse; 
the  union  of  politicians  or  authors  to  praise 
or  puff  each  other's  work  (Colloq.). 

Log,  log,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids, 
containing  three-quarters  or  five-sixths  of 
a  pint. 

Logan,  Loggan,  log'an,  n.  A  rocking- 
stone;  a  large  stone  or  rock  so  balanced  as 
to  be  easily  moved. 

Logan-berry,  n.  A  cross  between  a  black- 
berry and  a  raspberry. 

Logarithm,  log'a-rithm,  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
ratio,  and  arithmos,  number.]  Math,  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  a  given  in- 
variable number  (or  base)  must  be  raised 
in  order  to  produce  another  given  number. 
Thus,  in  the  common  system  of  logarithms, 
in  which  the  base  is  10,  the  logarithm  of 
1000  is  3,  because  10  raised  to  the  third 


powor  is  1000.  Many  calculations  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  logarithms, 
but  for  this  special  tables  are  required. 
Logarithmic,  Logarithmlcnl,  log'-a- 
ritb/mik,  log-a-rith'mi-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  logarithms;  consisting  of  logarithms.— 
Logarithmically,  loK-a-rith'mi-kal-li, 
adv.  By  the  use  or  aid  of  logarithms. 
Loggerhead,  log'er-hed,  n.  (From  log  and 
head;  oomp.  blockhead.]  A  blockhead;  a 
dunce;  a  dolt;  a  species  of  turtle  found  in 
the  south  seas. — To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  b« 
engaged  in  a  fight;  to  be  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute.—To  come  to  loggerhead*,  to  come  to  a 
quarrel. 

Loggia,  lojli,  «.  pi.  Loggle,  loj\>.  [It. 
Lodge.]  Italian  arch,  a  term  applied  to  a 
gallery  or  arcade  in  a  building  running 
along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  and 
open  on  one  side  to  the  air,  on  which  side 
are  a  series  of  pillars  or  slender  piers. 

Logic,  loj'ik,  n.  [Fr.  logique;  L.  logica;  Gr. 
logike  {techno,  art,  understood),  from  logos, 
reason.]  The  science  of  reasoning;  the 
science  of  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing subservient  to  the  estimation  of  evi- 
dence; the  science  whose  chief  end  is  to 
ascertain  the  principles  on  which  all  valid 
reasoning  depends,  and  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  test  the  legitimacy  of  every  con- 
clusion that  is  drawn  from  premises;  the 
art  or  practice  of  reasoning.  —  Logical, 
loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic;  used  in 
logic ;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  logic;  skilled  in  logic;  discriminating.— 
Logicality,  Logicalness,  loj-i-kal'i-ti, 
loj'i-kal-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
logical.— Logically,  loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
logical  manner.— Logician,  16-jish'an,  n. 
A  person  skilled  in  logic— Logicise,  loj'i- 
siz,  v.i.  To  exercise  one's  logical  powers.— 
Logistic,  Logistical,  16'jis-tik,  lo-jis'ti- 
kal,  a.  [Gr.  logistikos,  from  logizomai,  to 
calculate  or  reckon.]  Pertaining  to  judg- 
ing, estimating,  or  calculating. 

Logogram,  16'go-gram,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a 
word,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A  single 
printing  type  that  forms  a  word;  a  phono- 
graphic symbol  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
represents  a  word.  —  Logographer,  16- 
gog'ra-fer,  n.  A  general  name  for  the  school 
of  historians,  writers  of  narratives  or  tales, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Herodotean  and  Thu- 
cydidean  method  of  critical  investigation; 
a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  Athenian  law 
courts.  —  Logographic,  Logographl- 
cal,  lo-go-graf'ik,  lo-go-graf'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  logography.— Logography,  16- 
gog'ra-fi,  7t.  A  method  of  printing,  in  which 
a  type  forms  a  word,  instead  of  forming  a 
letter. 

Logomachy,  lo-gom'a-ki,  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
word,  and  mache,  contest.]  A  contention 
about  words;  a  war  of  words. — Logoina- 
cliist,  16-gom'a-kist,  n.  One  who  contends 
about  words. 

Logomanla,  lo-go-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
a  word,  and  mania,  madness.]  A  disease 
through  which,  while  ideas  remain  clear, 
the  power  of  associating  these  with  the 
proper  words  is  lost. 

Logos,  log'os,  71.  [Gr.,  word,  speech,  reason, 
from  lego,  to  speak.]  The  Word;  the  Divine 
Word;  Christ. 

Logotype,  log'o-tip,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  word, 
and  typos,  impression.]  A  name  given  to 
two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece,  as  ff, 
ffl,  03,  ce,  &c. ;  a  type  containing  a  complete 
word. 

Logwood,  log'wud,  n.  [From  being  im- 
ported in  logs.]  A  dark-red  dyewood,  im- 
ported from  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  much  employed  in  dyeing  and  in 
calico-printing  to  give  a  black  or  brown 
colour. 

Loin,  loin,  n.  [O.Fr.  logne  (Fr.  longe),  from 
L.  lumbus,  the  loin.]  The  part  of  an  animal 
on  either  side  between  the  false  ribs  and 
the  haunch-bone;  the  part  on  either  side 
of  the  trunk  from  the  ribs  to  the  lower 
limbs. 

Loiter,  loi'ter,  v.i.  [Allied  to  D.  leuteren, 
to  waggle  or  waver;  perhaps  to  late,  like 
Icel.  lotra,  to  linger,  from  latr,  late;  corap. 
E.  linger,  from  long.]    To  be  slow  in  mov- 
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used   with  (iicn//.      lollcrir, 
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deity,  the  author  of 

ill  calan 

.oil.  1"1.  v.i.    [Akin  to  [oeL  lulla,  to  loll, 
to  (oddlo  iih  a  child.  |    To  lie  at  i 
in  «  careless  attitude;  to  recline;  to 
, Mended    from    the  mouth,    as  the 
,  dog  \\  hen  In  ated  \\  it  h  exci  tion. 
Po  Buffer  to  bang  out,  as  the  toi 
Lolllngly,  lol  ing  h,  adv.    In  a  lolling 
manner 

ollnrd.   lol'iird,  n.    [LO.  and!).  loUm, 
lull  n,  to  sing,  from  tho  practice  of  the  origi- 
illards  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals.] 
oaber  of  a  society  for  the  care  of  the 
nd  the  burial  of  the  dead,  originating 
itwerp   about  1300,   and  blamed  for 
holding  heretical  opinions;    one  of  the  fol- 
low, re  of  Wickliffe  in  England.— Lollard- 
l*in,  Lol  lardy,  lol'ard-izm,  lol'ar-di,  v. 
The  principles  of  the  Lollards. 

jt>lllpop,  lol'i  pop,  n.  [From  loll,  to  pro- 
trude the  tongue,  and  pop,  probably  same 
ns  pap,  infants'  food]  A  kind  of  sugar 
confectionery  which  dissolves  easily  in  the 
mouth. 

.ouiburd,  lom'l.'ard,  ?).  [L.L.  Longobardi, 
lit.  'long  beards',  being  a  latinized  form 
of  the  German  words  for  lonq  and  beard.] 
A  native  of  Lornbardy  in  Italy;  an  old 
name  for  a  banker  or  money-lender.  Hence 
—Lombard  Street,  in  London,  where  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  bankers,  money- 
bickers,  and  bullion -dealers  have  their 
offices. — a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lornbardy 
or  the  Lombards.— Loill  bardic,  lom-bar- 
dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lornbardy  or  the 
Lombards. 

foment,  Lomentnm,  lo'ment,  lo-men'- 
tum,  a.  Bot.  an  indehiscent  legume  which 
separates  spontaneously  by  a  transverse 
division  between  every  two  seeds.  —  Lo- 
meiitaccoiis,  lo-nien-ta'shus,  a.  Bearing 
laments;  pertaining  to  a  lomeut. 

Jondoner,  lun'dun-er,  n.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  London.  —  London-clay,  n. 
Oeol.  the  most  considerable  of  the  eocene 
tertiary  formations  of  Britain:  so  called 
from  being  found  under  and  around  the 
metropolis.  —  London -pride,  n.  A 
pretty  British  plant,  common  in  cottage 
gardens.  —  London-white,  n.  White- 
lead. 

Lone,  Ion,  a.  [A  contr.  from  alone.")  Soli- 
tary; retired;  unfrequented;  without  any 
companion  or  fellow ;  not  having  others 
near;  single;  uumarried,  or  in  widowhood. 
—Loneliness,  lon'li-nes,  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  lonely.— Lonely,  ldn'li,  a. 
Unfrequented  by  men;  retired;  sequestered; 
not  having  others  near;  apart  from  fellows 
or  companions ;  sad  from  want  of  com- 
panionship or  sympathy. — Loneness,  lon'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  lone;  solitude; 
seclusion. — Lonesome,  lon'sum, a.  Dreary 
from  want  of  company  or  animation;  lonely. 
— Lonesomely,  lon'sum-li,  adv.  In  a 
lonesome  manner.— Lonesomeness.lon'- 
sum-nes,  n. 

jOng.  long,  a.  [A.Sax.  lang,  long—D.,  Dan., 
and  G.  lang,  Icel.  langr,  Goth,  laggs  (langs); 
same  as  (but  not  borrowed  from)  L.  longus, 
long.  Hence  verb  to  long,  along,  belong, 
length,  ling,  linger,  &c]  Drawn  out  in  a 
line  or  in  the  direction  of  length:  opposed 
to  short,  and  contradistinguished  from 
broad  or  wide;  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
time;  lasting  during  a  considerable  time; 
continued  or  protracted;  extended  to  any 
specified  measure;  having  certain  linear 
extent  (a  yard  long;  a  mile  long);  occurring 
after  a  protracted  interval;  late;  containing 
much  verbal  matter  (a  long  speech  or  book). 
Long  home,  the  grave  or  death.  (O.T.)  — 
In  the  long  run,  in  the  ultimate  result. — 
Long  cloth,  a  kind  of  fine  cotton  or  calico 
fabric—  Long  clothes,  a  baby's  dress,  which 
stretches  much  below  the  feet. — Long  firm, 
a  fictitious  or  pretended  firm,  consisting  of 
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■windlan  WOO  older  fOOdl  without  any  in- 
tention of  paying  Long  Tom,  name  "i  ih< 
60  pounder  gun  of  th  rt  Ulery     a, 

Bomething  that  jh  loug     Tht  long  and  tin- 

short,  or  tin-  sliort  aiut  lli<  long,  tbl  I  mn  "l 
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K  at  extent  in  tunc,  at  I  t  line  far 
distant,  either  prior  or  posterior  (not  long 
before  or  alter);  throughout;  without  in 
teiiuissiou   (in  such   phrases  as  all  my  life 

long,  forty  yean  lonm.  Long-nco,  a,  a 
time  longor  far  past  (Pott )    Long-boal, 

n.  T.  .nd  strongest  boat  belonging 

to  a  ship.  Lone-how,  n  The  old  Mug 
lish  archer's  weapon,  measuring  about  ii 
feet  long,  the  arrow  being  usually  half  the 

length  of  the  bow.  To  draw  the  long  bow, 
to  exaggerate;  to  tell  improbable  stories. — 
Long- dozen,    n.     Thirteen.  —  Long- 

liand,    long'hand,    n.     Ordinary    written 

characters,    at   contradistinguished    from 

shorthand,  phonograph)/,  or  stenography. — 
Long-headed,  a.    Having  a  long  head; 

dolichocephalic  ;    shrewd;     far  seeing;     dis- 

oerning.— Long-hundred,  «.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty.— Longtah,  long'ish,  a. 
Somewhat  long;  moderately  long.— Long- 
lived,  long'livd,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or 
existence;  lasting  long.— Long-measure, 
n.  Measure  of  length ;  lineal  measure. — 
Longness,  long'nes,  n.  Length.— Long- 
primer,  n.  A  printing  type  of  a  size 
between  smallpica  and  bourgeois.— Long- 
sighted, a.  Able  to  see  at  a  great  dis- 
tance; far-seeing;  sagacious;  of  acute  in- 
tellect.— Loiigsomc,  long'sum,  a.  Tire- 
some on  account  of  length;  tedious. — 
Longspun,  long'spun,  a.  Spun  or  ex- 
tended to  a  great  length;  tedious.— Long- 
suffering,  a.  Bearing  injuries  or  provo- 
cation for  a  long  time;  patient;  not  easily 
provoked.— n.  Long  endurance;  patience  of 
offence.— Loilg-tongned.  a.  Loquacious; 
prating;  talkative.  — Longways,  Long- 
wise, long'waz,  long'wlz,  adv.  In  the 
direction  of  length;  lengthwise.  —  Loilg- 
wllided,  a.  Having  the  power  of  retain- 
ing the  breath  for  a  long  time;  tedious 
in  speaking,  argument,  or  narration. 

Long,  long,  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  langian,  to 
lengthen,  to  long,  from  lang,  long;  similarly 
Icel.  langa,  G.  verlangen,  to  wish  for.]  To 
desire  earnestly  or  eagerly:  usually  followed 
by  the  infinitive,  or  for  or  after;  to  have  an 
eager  appetite;  to  have  a  morbid  craving: 
usually  followed  by  for.— Longer,  long'er, 
n.  One  who  longs.— Longing,  long'ing, 
n.  An  eager  desire;  a  craving  or  morbid 
appetite.  —  Longingly,  long'ing-li,  adv. 
With  eager  wishes  or  appetite. 

Longan,  long'gan,  n.  A  delicious  Asiatic 
fruit  akin  to  the  litchi. 

Longeval,  Longevous,  lon-je'val,  lon- 
je'vus,  a.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  avian,  age.] 
Long-lived.  —  Longevity,  lon-jev'i-ti,  n. 
[L.  long&vitas.)  Length  or  duration  of  life; 
more  generally,  great  length  of  life. 

Longicorn.lon'ji-kom,  a.  [L.  longus,  long, 
and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Long-horned:  applied 
to  certain  insects  of  the  beetle  family,  from 
the  length  of  their  antennae. 

Longimetry,  lon-jim'et-ri,  n.  [L.  longus, 
long,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  The  mea- 
surement of  distances  or  lengths. 

Longing,  Longingly.  Under  Long,  v.i. 

Longipennate,  Ion  -ji-  pen  'at,  a.  [L. 
longus,  long,  penna,  a  wing.]  Having  long 
wings:  said  especially  of  a  family  of  aquatic 
birds,  including  the  albatross,  gulls,  terns, 
&c. 

Long! rostral,  lon-ji-ros'tral,  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  rostrum,  a  beak.]  Having  a  long 
bill:  applied  to  wading  birds  with  long, 
slender,  soft  bills,  such  as  the  snipes,  sand- 
pipers, &c. 

Longitude,  lon'ji-tud,  n.  [L.  longitudo, 
from  longus,  long.  Long.]  Length;  mea- 
sure along  the  longest  line ;  geog.  distance 
(in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  in 
miles)  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  measured 
on  an  arc  of  the  equator  or  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  being 
selected  as  a  starting-point,  and  called  the 
first  meridian,  and  longitude  being  called 
east  or  west  accordingly;  astron.  distance 
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through  air.  Longitudinally,  lon-Jl- 
tu  01  nal  h,  adv.  10  a  longitudinal  manm  r; 
lengl  b  1 

Loo,  lo,  n.     [Originally  called  hi,,'.  1  , 

lanturlu,  the  meanio 
mous  song.]    A  garni    at  tnerly 

played  with  five  cards,  now  commonly  with 
three.    Loo-table,  n.    A  round  table  for 

a  sitting-room,  often  uj  ed  Corplaj  Log  at  loo. 

Looby,  lo'hi,  n,  [Allied  to  lob,  lubber;  W. 
II, ilo,  a  looby;  Uao,  a  blockhead.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow;  a  luhln  1 

Loof'a,  lo'fa,  n.    [Ar.  name.]    The  dried 

fibrous  interior  of  a  kind  of  gourd  grown 

in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  rued  as  a  flesh- 
brush  in  washing  or  bathing.  Also  written 
Lufa,  Loofar. 

Look,  luk,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  I6cian,  to  look; 
akin  Prov.G.  lugen,  O.H.G.  l/uogen,  Utoken, 
to  look,  G.  loch,  a  hole.]  To  direct  the  eye 
toward  an  object;  to  gaze;  to  apply  the 
mind  or  understanding;  to  consider;  to 
have  expectation  or  anticipation  ;  to  ex- 
pect; to  take  heed  or  care;  to  mind:  to 
have  a  particular  direction  or  situation; 
to  face;  to  front;  to  appear;  to  have  a  par- 
ticular aspect;  to  give  certain  indications; 
to  have  or  assume  any  air  or  manner— Jo 
look  about,  to  look  on  all  sides  or  in  differ- 
ent directions. — To  look  after,  to  tend ;  to 
take  care  of;  to  seek;  to  search  for.— To 
look  down  on  or  upon,  to  regard  as  an  in- 
ferior; to  regard  with  contempt;  to  de- 
spise.— To  look  for,  to  expect  {to  look  for 
news);  to  seek  or  search  for. — To  look  into, 
to  inspect  closely;  to  examine. — To  look  on, 
to  regard;  to  consider;  to  think  or  judge. — 
To  look  over,  to  examine  one  by  one. — To 
look  out,  to  be  on  the  watch. — To  look  to, 
to  watch;  to  take  care  of;  to  depend  on 
for  fulfilling  some  expectation.  —  To  look 
through,  to  see  through;  to  penetrate  with 
the  eye  or  with  the  understanding;  to  take 
a  view  of  the  contents  of. — v.t.  To  express 
or  manifest  by  a  look. — To  look  out,  to 
search  for  and  discover.— To  look  up,  to 
search  for  till  found;  to  pay  a  visit  to. 
(Colloq.) — n.  Cast  of  countenance;  air  of  the 
face;  aspect;  the  act  of  looking  or  seeing. — 
Looker,  luk'er,  n.  One  who  looks.—  A 
looker  on,  a  mere  spectator.— Looking- 
for,  n.  Anticipation;  expectation. — Look- 
ing-glass, n.  A  glass  silvered  on  the  back 
and  intended  to  show  by  reflection  the  per- 
son looking  on  it;  a  mirror. — Look-out, 
n.  A  careful  looking  or  watching  for  any 
object  or  event;  a  place  from  which  such 
observation  is  made;  the  person  or  party 
watching. 

Loom,  lorn,  n.  [O.E.  lome,  A.Sax.  I6ma, 
tool,  utensil,  vessel;  connections  unknown. 
Hence  heir-loom.]  A  frame  or  machine 
by  means  of  which  thread  is  worked  into 
cloth,  being  either  driven  by  the  person 
weaving  (a  hand-loom)  or  driven  and 
worked  by  steam  or  other  motive-power  (a 
power-loom);  that  part  of  an  oar  which  is 
within  the  boat  when  used  in  rowing. 

Loom,  lbm,  v.i.  [Icel.  Ijdma,  to  shine, 
Ijdmi,  a  ray;  A.Sax.  ledmian,  ledma,  a  ray 
or  beam.]  To  appear  larger  than  the  real 
dimensions  and  indistinctly;  to  show  large 
in  darkness  or  fog:  said  of  distant  objects; 
to  appear  to  the  mind  faintly  or  as  at  a 
distance.— Looming,  lbm'ing,  n.  The  in- 
distinct and  magnified  appearance  of  ob- 
jects in  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

Loon,  Ion,  n.  [Same  word  as  O.D.  loen,  a 
stupid  man.]  A  sorry  fellow;  a  rogue;  a 
rascal;  a  worthless  fellow.    {Shak.) 

Loon,  Ion,  n.    [O.E.  loom,  Dan.  loom,  Icel. 

lomr,  G.  lohme,  lomme,  a  loon.]    A  bird, 

the  great  northern  diver. 
Loop,  lop,  n.    [Ir.  hip,  Gael,  lub,  luib,  loop, 

noose,  thong,  &c]    The  doubled  part  of  a 

string,  rope,  chain,  &c. ;  a  noose:  a  bight; 

anything  resembling  a  ioop,  as  the  bend  of 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  smgr;      TH,  then;  th,  tfan;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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a  river.—  v.t.  To  form  into  a  loop  or  loops; 
to  furnish  or  fasten  with  a  loop  <>r  loops 
Loop  the  loop,  to  make  a  complete  Circle 
vertically  in  the  air,  the  aeronaut  and  his 
machine  being  temporarily  upside  down. 
Loo | ►• line,  "  A  line  of  railway  running 
out  of  the  main  line  and  returning  to  it 
again. 

Loop,  lop,  n.    [G.  luppf,  a  loop.  "kin  '»/'/'. 
rennet ;  same  root  as  K.  imp,  i>  loopeu,  to 

run;  comp.  run,  in  sense  of  melting  |  A 
mass  of  half-melted  iron  taken  from  the 
furnace  in  a  pasty  state  for  the  forge  or 
hammer. 

Loophole,  lop'hol,  n.    [D.  luipen,  to  peep.] 
A  small  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  fortifica- 
tion through  which  small  arms  are  fired 
at  an  enemy;  a  hole  that  gives  a  passage 
or  the  means  of  escape;  fig.  an  underhand 
or  unfair  method  of  escape  or  evasion.— 
Loopholcd,  lop'hold,  a.    Full  of  holes  or 
openings  for  escape.  —  Loop-light,  n.    A 
small  narrow  light  or  window;  a  loophole 
for  the  admission  of  light. 
Loose,  los,  a.    [A. Sax.  leds,  D.  and  G.  los, 
Dan.  Sw.  los,  Icel.  laus,  loose;  Goth,  laus, 
empty;  same  as  term.  -less.    Lose,  loss,  are 
closely  allied.]    Not  attached  together  or 
to  something  fixed;  untied;  not  fastened 
or  confined;  fig.  free  from  ties;  not  tight 
or  close  (a  loose  garment);  not  dense,  close, 
or  compact  (loose  texture);  not  precise  or 
exact;  vague;  indeterminate;  lax;  careless; 
unconnected;  rambling;  having  lax  bowels; 
dissolute;  unchaste. — To  break  loose,  to  es- 
cape from  confinement;  to  gain  liberty  by 
violence;  fig.  to  cast  off  moral  restraint. — 
To  let  or  set  loose,  to  free  from  restraint  or 
confinement.     Used  substantively  in    the 
phrases. —On  the  loose,   escaped  from  re- 
straint ;   leading  a  loose  life.  —  To  give  a 
loose,   to  give  free  vent.      (Thack.)-v.t.— 
loosed,    loosing.      [Partly    from    the    adj., 
partly  from    the   allied  A.Sax.   losian,   to 
set  free.]    To  untie  or  unbind;  to  free  from 
any  fastening;  to  set  free;  to  liberate;  to 
relax;  to  loosen;  to  free  from  obligation, 
burden,  or  the  like.— Loose-box,  n.    A 
roomy  stall  in  a  stable  for  a  horse  that  is 
not  tied,— Loosely,  los'li,  adv.    In  a  loose 
manner;   laxly;    slackly;  carelessly;   negli- 
gently;   dissolutely. —  Loosen,  los'n,  v.t. 
To  make  loose;   to  untie;  to  unfix  or  un- 
settle;   to   free  from  restraint,  tightness, 
tension,  firmness,  or  fixedness. — v.i.  To  be- 
come loose.— Loosener,  los'n-er,  n.    One 
who  or  that  which  loosens.  —Looseness, 
los'nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  loose  or  re- 
laxed; slackness;  laxity;  dissoluteness. 
Loot,  lot,  n.    [Hind,  lut,  plunder.]    Booty; 
plunder:  especially  such  as  is  taken  in  a 
sacked  city.— v.t.  To  plunder,  as  a  sacked 
city;    to  ransack  in  search  of  plunder. — 
Looter,  lo'ter,  n.    One  who  loots. 
Loover,  16'ver,  n.    Lotjvbe. 
Lop,  lop,  v.t. — lopped,  lopping.    [Akin  O.D. 
luppen,  to  maim.]    To  cut  off,  as  the  top 
or  extreme  part  of  anything  or  superfluous 
parts;  to  trim  by  cutting.— n.  The  act  of 
lopping;  that  which  is  lopped  off.— Lop- 
per,  lop'er,  n.    One  that  lops. 
Lop,  lop,  v.i.    [Allied  to  lap.~]    To  be  pen- 
dulous, as  the  ears  of  some  varieties  of 
rabbits.— Lop-eared,  a.     Having  pendu- 
lous ears.  —  Loppy,  lop'i,   a.      Hanging 
loose;  pendulous.—  Lop-sided,  a.  Heavier 
at  one  side  than  the  other;  lying  or  inclin- 
ing to  one  side. 

Lopliohranchiate,  lo-fd-branglri-at,  a. 
[Gr.  lophos,  a  crest  or  tuft,  and  branchia, 
gills,]  Having  the  gills  disposed  in  tufts 
along  the  branchial  arches,  as  in  the  pipe- 
fish and  hippocampus. 
Lopliopliore,  lo'fo-for,  n.  [Gr.  lophos,  a 
crest,  and  phero,  to  carry. 1  Zool.  the  disc 
or  stage  upon  which  the  tentacles  of  the 
Polyzoa  are  borne. 

Loquacious,  lo-kwa'shus,  a.  [L.  loquax, 
loquacis,  from  loquor,  to  speak;  Skr.  lap, 
to  speak,  to  talk;  seen  also  in  locution,  col- 
loquy, eloquent,  obloquy,  &c]  Talkative; 
given  to  continual  talking;  prating.— Lo- 
quaciously, lo-kwa'shus-li,  adv.  In  a 
loquacious  manner.— Loquaciousness, 
Loquacity,  lo-kwa'shus-nes,  lo-kwas'i-ti, 
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n.    The  quality  of  being  loquacious;  talk- 
ativeness. 

I  <M|ii;il.  16'kwat,  n.     A  Chinese  nnd  Japa- 
nese  1  vergreec  tree  of  the  apple  family, 

yielding  a  fruit   the  Size  of  a  largo  gooso- 

berry,  with  the  flavour  of  an  apple. 
Lorale,  lo'rat,  a.     [L.   lorum,  a  thong,  a 
strap.]    Bot.  shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap. 
I  oreli.i    lor'elia,  n.    A  light  Chinese  sailing 
vessel,  carrying  guns,  and   built  after  the 
European  model,  but  rigged  like  a  junk. 

Lord,  lord,  n.     [O.E.  lavcrd,  loverd,  &c, 
A.Sax.  hi  a  ford,  a  lord,  from  hldf,  bread, 
a  loaf,  and  weard,  E.  ward,  that  is  bread- 
ward.     Lady  also  has  loaf  as  first  element.] 
A  master;    a  person   possessing  supreme 
power  and  authority;  a  lady's  husband;  a 
ruler,  governor,  monarch ;   the  proprietor 
of  a  manor;  a  nobleman ;  a  title  in  Britain 
given  to  those  who  are  noble  by  birth  or 
creation,  being  thus  applied  to  peers  of  the 
realm  (dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons),  and  by  courtesy  to  the  sons  of 
dukes  and   marquises,   and    to  the  eldest 
sons  of  earls;  an  honorary  title  of  certain 
official  personages,  generally  as  part  of  a 
designation  (Lord  chancellor,  .Lord-mayor, 
Zord-provost).     Also,   and    in    this   usage 
always  with  a  capital  letter,  a  designation 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah;  or  applied 
to  Christ,  especially  in  the  expression  our 
Lord. — The  Lord's  Supper,  the  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist.  —  Lords  of  Session,   the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
—Lords  temporal,  those  lay  peers  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Lords  spiri- 
tual,   the    archbishops   and   bishops   who 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.—  House 
of  Lords,  that  branch  of  the  British  legis- 
lature which  consists  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  assembled  in  one  house. — v.i. 
To  domineer;  to  rule  with  arbitrary  or  des- 
potic sway:  often  followed  by  over  and  an 
indefinite  it  (to  lord  it  over  us).— Lord- 
lieutenant,  n.    An  official  of  high  rank 
representing  the  sovereign,   the  principal 
official  in  a  county.— Lordlike,  lord'Hk, 
a.    Becoming  a  lord;   haughty;   proud. — 
Lordliness,  lord'li-nes,  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lordly.— Lordling,  lord'- 
ling,   n.     A   little  or   diminutive    lord.  — 
Lordly,  lord'li,  a.  Pertaining  to,  befitting, 
or  suitable  for  a  lord;  large;  liberal;  haughty; 
imperious.— adv.  Proudly;  imperiously;  des- 
potically.— Lord's-day,  n.    The  first  day 
of  the  week;  Sunday.—  Lordship,  lord'- 
ship,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
lord;  (with  his,  your,  their),  a  title  given  to 
a  lord;   a  title  used  in  addressing  judges 
and  certain  other  persons  in  authority  and 
office;  dominion;  sovereignty;  the  territory 
over  which  a  lord  holds  jurisdiction. 
Lore,  lor,  n.    [A.Sax.   Idr,  from  stem  of 
laeran,  to  teach;   D.  leer,   Dan.   loere,   G. 
lehre,  lore.    Learn.]    The  store  of  know- 
ledge   which    exists    regarding    anything; 
learning;  erudition;  knowledge. — Folk-lore, 
the  study  of  customs  and  legendary  institu- 
tions; word  invented  by  W.  J.  Thorns  (1803- 
85),  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries. 
Lore,  lor,  n.    [L.  lorum,  a  strap.]    Ornith. 
the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  of 
a  bird;  entom.  a  horny  process  observed  in 
the  mouth  of  some  insects. 
Lorgnette,  lor-nyet,  n.  [Fr.,  from  lorgner, 
to  spy  or  peep.]    An  opera-glass. 
Lorica,  lo-riTra,  n.    [L.,  originally  a  corse- 
let of  leather  thongs,  from  lorum,  a  thong.] 
An  ancient  Roman  cuirass  or  corselet;  a 
kind  of  lute  or  clay  with  which  vessels  are 
coated  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  fire, 
as  in  chemical  processes;  fool,  the  protec- 
tive case  with  which  certain  infusoria  are 
provided.— Loricate,  lor'i-kat,  v.t.—lori- 
cated,  loricating.    To  cover  with  some  pro- 
tective coating  or  crust.— Loricate,  Lori- 
cated,  lor'i-ka-ted,pp.    Covered  or  plated 
over ;    covered  as  with  plates  of  mail.  — 
Loricatiou,  lor-i-ka'shon,  n.    The  act  of 
loricating;  a  protective  crust  or  covering. 
Lorikeet,  lor'i-ket,  n.     [A  dim.  of  lory, 
formed  on   the  type  of   parrakeet.]     The 
name   of    certain   small   Australian   birds 
belonging  to  the  parrot  tribe. 
Loriot,  lor'i-ot,  n.    [Fr.  loriot,  for  loriol, 
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Voriol,  from  L.  aureolus,  golden,  from  au- 
rum,  gold.]    The  golden  oriole-  of  Euro] 
Lorls,  lo'ris,  n     [Native  name]    A  quadru- 
manous  mammal  allied  to  the  lemurs, 
lorn   lorn,  a.    [An  old  or  poetic  pp.  of  loss. 
FORLORN.]    Undone;  forsaken;  forlorn. 
Lorrle,  Lorry,  lor'i,  n.    [Comp    1'rov.K. 
lurry,   to   pull   or   drag  )    A   small  cart  or 
wagon    such    as    is    used    on    tramways  in 
mines;   a  long  wagon  without  sides,  and 
witli  four  wheels,  for  carrying  goods. 
Lory,  lo'ri,  n.    [Malay  luri.]    A  name  of 
certain  Oriental  birds  of  the  parrot  family 
with  brilliant  plumage. 
Lose,  loz,  v.t.— lost  (pret.  &  pp.),  losing.  [A. 
Sax.  losian,  to  become  loose,  to  lose,  from 
los,   loss,   also   ledsan,   to  lose,  usually  in 
the  compound  form  forledsan,  like  Goth. 
fraliusan,  Dan.  forlise,  D.  verliezen,  G.  ver- 
lieren.     The  old  pp.  was  loren,  hence  B. 
lorn.]    To  cease  to  have  in  possession,  as 
through  accident;  to  become  dispossessed 
or  rid  of  unintentionally;  to  cease  to  pos- 
sess; to  forfeit,  as  by  unsuccessful  contest; 
not  to  gain  or  win;   to  wander  from  and 
not  be  able  to  find ;  to  miss ;  to  cease  to 
perceive,  as  from  distance  or  darkness;  to 
cease  or  fail  to  see  or  hear.— To  lose  one's 
self,  to  lose  one's  way;  to  be  bewildered.— 
To  lose  one's  temper,  to  become  angry.— 
To  lose  sight  of,  to  cease  to  see;  to  over- 
look;  to  omit  to  take  into  calculation.— 
v.i.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest;  to  fail 
in  a  competition;  not  to  win;  to  suffer  by 
comparison. — Loser,  16'zer,  n.    One  who 
loses,  or  is  deprived  of  anything  by  defeat, 
forfeiture,  or  the  like.— Losing,  lo'zing,  a. 
Causing  or  incurring  loss.— Loslllgly,  lo'- 
zing-li,  adv.    In  a  losing  manner. — Loss, 
los,  n.    [A.Sax.  los,  damage.]    The  act  of 
losing   something;   privation    from    some- 
thing being  lost;  deprivation;   forfeiture; 
failure  to  win  or  gain ;  that  which  is  lost: 
quantity  or  amount  lost;  defeat;  overthrow; 
ruin:  misuse;  failure  to  utilize  (loss  of  time). 
— To  bear  a  loss,  to  make  it  good;  also,  to 
sustain  it  without  sinking  under  it. — To  be 
at  a  loss,  to  be  puzzled;  to  be  unable  to 
determine;  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
—Lost,  lost,  p.  and  a.    Parted  with;  not 
to  be  found ;  no  longer  held  or  possessed ; 
missing  (a  lost  book  or  sheep);  forfeited,  as 
in  an  unsuccessful  contest;  not  gained  (a 
lost  prize,  a  lost  battle) ;  not  employed  or 
enjoyed;   misspent;  squandered;   wasted; 
having  wandered  from  the  way;  bewildered; 
perplexed;  ruined;  quite  undone;  wrecked 
or  drowned  at  sea;  hardened  beyond  sensi- 
bility or  recovery  (lost  to  shame);  no  longer 
perceptible    to  the  senses;    not  visible  (a 
person  lost  in  a  crowd). — The  lost,  those  who 
are  doomed  to  misery  in  a  future  state. 
Losel.t  loz'l,  n.  A  wastrel,  worthless  fellow. 
Lot,  lot,  n.    [A.Sax.  hlot,  from  hledtan,  to 
get  by  lot;  D.  lot,  Dan.  lod,  Icel.  hlutr,  G. 
loos,  Goth,  hlauts,  lot.    Hence  allot;  akin 
lottery.]    Something  selected  by  or  falling 
to   a  person  by  chance,   and  adopted  to 
determine  his  fate,  portion,   or  conduct; 
the  part,  fate,  or  fortune  which  falls  to 
one  by  chance;  part  in  life  allotted  to  a 
person ;  a  distinct  portion  or  parcel  (a  lot 
of  goods);  a  large  or  considerable  quantity 
or  number  (a  lot  of  people) :  often  in  plural 
in  same  sense  (he  has  lots  of  money).— To 
cast  in  one's  lot  ivith,  to  connect  one's  for- 
tunes with. — To  cast  lots,  to  throw  dice  or 
use   similarly  some   other   contrivance  to 
settle  a  matter  as  by  previous  agreement 
determined.— To  draw  lots,  to  determine 
an  event  by  drawing  so  many  lots  from  a 
number  whose  marks  are  concealed  from 
the  drawers.— v.t.— lotted,  lotting.    To  allot; 
to  assign;   to  distribute;  to  sort;  to  cata- 
logue; to  portion, 

Loth,  loth,  a.  [See  Loath.]  Unwilling; 
not  inclined;  reluctant;  loath. 
Lothario,  lo-tha'ri-o,  n.  [From  Lothario, 
one  of  the  characters  in  Rowe's  Fair  Peni- 
tent.] A  gay  libertine;  a  seducer  of  female 
virtue;  a  gay  deceiver:  as  Lovelace,  the 
character  in  Richardson's  Clarissa. 
Lotion,  lo'sbon,  n.  [L.  lotio,  from  lavo,  to 
wash.  Lave.]  A  wash  or  fluid  prepara- 
tion for  improving  the  complexion,  &c; 
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»  Mni.i  applied  externally   iii   outaneotu 

iliscuses  to  lelicvc   |i:un,   mill   the  like. 
olo    LottO,  1"  I".  lot'tO,  ft,     |  It    lotto,  lot- 

\  game  of  chance,  played  with  ■ 

•    halls  or  knobs,   numbering  from 

mo  to  ninety,  with  a  set  of  oarda  or  counters 

■  ling  numbers. 

(Ottory,  lot'er-l,  n    [Fr.  loterle.   Lot.]  Al 

lotmeni  or  distribution  by  1. >t ^  or  ohanoe; 

i  prooedure  or  scheme  for  the  distribution 

by  lot;  the  drawing  of  lots. 

.of lis.  LotOti  10'tUB,  lo'tos,  n.  ((Jr.  Iftot.l 
\  name  vaguely  applied  to  a  number  or 
lifferent  plants  famous  in  mythology  and 
radition;  especially,  a  tree,  the  fruil  of 
,vh  n'l)  u;is  fabled  a'mong  the  ancient  Greeks 
10  bare  the  property  of  making  people 
tosgel  their  country  and  friends  and  to 
cumin  Idle  in  the  lotus-land;  a  name  .also 
inplied  to  the  Egyptian  water-lily  and  other 
ilants  Lotophasl,    lo-tof'a-jl,    n.    pi. 

Lit.  lotus-eaters  |  The  name  of  a  mytho- 
ssrioa]  people  who  li\«'d  on  the  fruit  of  the 
osoa-tree  Lotus-enter,  Lotos-eater, 
i  one  of  the  Lotophagi.— Lotns-land, 
Lotos-land,  n.  The  country  of  the  lotus- 
otera 

oiid.  loud,  a.  [A.Sax.  hliul,  loud;  O.Sax. 
)  Kris,  hlihl.  D.  luid,  G.  laut,  loud;  Icel. 
\tj<'th,  G  hint,  sound;  akin  listen;  cog.  Gr, 
,'//.>,  to  bear,  klytos,  famous;  L.  (in)clytus. 
anions;  l<ius,  praise,  whence  E.  land] 
fcfeong  or  powerful  in  sound;  high-sounding; 
|JHng  use  of  high  words;  clamorous; 
oheimnt;  flashy;  showy:  colloquially  ap- 
ilied  to  dress  or  manner. — adv.  Loudly. — 
Loudly,  loud'li,  adv.  In  a  loud  manner; 
nth  great  sound  or  noise;  noisily;  clamor- 
iusly;  vehemently.— Loudness,  loud'nes, 
i.  The  quality  of  being  loud;  noise; 
lamour. 

ougli,  lok,  n.    The  Irish  form  of  Loch. 

nuis-d'or,  lo-e-dor,  n.  [Fr.,  a  Louis  of 
old,  as  Napoleon,  Daric  (Darius),  Philip, 
hicohiis.]  A  gold  coin  of  .France,  first 
truck  in  1640,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
,nd  ranging  in  value  from  about  16s.  Id.  to 
8a.  did.  sterling. 

(Hinge,  lounj,  v.i.— lounged,  lounging.  [O. 
L  lungis,  an  awkward,  slow-moving  fellow, 
rom  O.Fr.  longis,  longin,  a  lout,  from  long, 
i.  longus,  long.]  To  dawdle  or  loiter;  to 
peud  the  time  in  idly  moving  about;  to 
ecline  in  a  lazy  manner;  to  loll. — n.  A 
auntering  or  strolling;  the  act  of  reclining 
t  ease  or  lolling;  a  place  which  idlers  fre- 
uent;  a  kind  of  couch  or  sofa. — Lounger. 
jun'jer,  n.  One  who  lounges. — Lounging, 
Jun'jing,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  lounger;  loll- 

ouse,  lous,  n.  pi.  Lice,  lis.  [A.Sax.  Ms, 
1.  lys  =  D.  luis,  Dan.  lus,  Icel.  Ms,  G.  laus, 
erhaps  from  root  of  lose.]  The  common 
ame  of  various  wingless  insects,  parasitic 
n  man  and  other  animals. — v.t.  (louz) — 
msed,  lousing.  To  clean  from  lice.  — 
iOnslly,  lou'zi-li,  adv.  In alousy  manner. 
-Lousiness,  lou'zi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
eing  lousy.— Lousy,  lou'zi,  a.  Swarming 
rith  lice;  infested  with  lice. 

>ut,  lout,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  lutan,  to  bow  or 
»op;  Icel.  liita,  Dan.  lude,  to  stoop;  same 
)ot  as  little.]  To  bend,  bow,  or  stoop 
own.  —  n.  A  mean  awkward  fellow ;  a 
nmpkin;  a  clown.— Loutish,  lout'ish,  a. 
lownish  ;  rude;  awkward.—  Loutish  I  y, 
mt'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  loutish  manner.— 
lOUtislmess,  lout'ish-nes,  n. 

mvre,  Loover,  Lover,  16'ver,  n.  [Fr. 
*ver,  lovier,  a  louvre;  a  word  of  which  the 
rigin  is  unknown.]  A  dome  or  turret 
sing  out  of  the  roof  of  a  hall  or  other 
partment,  formerly  open  at  the  sides,  and 
(tended  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.— 
ouvre  window,  a  window  partially  closed 
J  sloping  boards  or  bars  called  louvre 
>ards  (corrupted  into  luffer  or  lever  boards), 
laced  across  so  as  to  admit  air,  but  exclude 
(in. 

►vage,  lov'aj,  n.  [By  corruption  from  L. 
gusticum,  lovage,  from  Ligusticus,  Ligu- 
an.]  A  name  of  certain  stout,  umbelli- 
rous  plants  of  Europe,  one  of  them  spe- 
ally  known  as  Scottish  lovage. 
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love,  luv,  v.t.-lovrtl,  loi-imj     |A  Km    luf 

ion.  1 1 xiu  iiifu.  lore:  l>  Mma  <;  lieben,  to 

love,    Inhc.    love;    Billed   tO   '"/,   dear,    hurt, 

permission,  believt;  L  libido,  desire,  liber, 
free  (whenoe  liberal);  libeo,  Iweo,  to  please; 
Bkr,   iiti'h,  to  desire  I     To  regard   with  I 

Strong    feeling  of   iilleet  |i >u ,    to   have   ii  dfl 

roted  attachment  to;  to  regard  » ll  b  the 
oharaoterj  tic  feelings  of  one  ,.,'<  towards 

the  other;  to  like;  to  be  planed  with;  to 
delight  in       V.i.    To  he  in  love;   to  lot, 

other;  to  be  tenderly  attached,    a,  A  si | 

feeling  of  affection;  devoted  attachment  to 

a  person;  especially,  devoted  attaohment 
to  ■  perioa  of  the  opposite  sex;  courtship 

(ns  in  tlie  phrase  to  imiLi-  lore  to,  that  is, 
to  court,  to  woo);  fondness,  strong  liking 
(/oiv  of  home,  of  art,  &c);  the  object  be 
loved;  a  sweetheart;  a  representation  oi 
personification  of  love;  a  Cupid.— Low  is 
the  first  element   in    a    great    number  of 

compound  words  of  obvious  signification. — 
Lovable,  Loveahle.  bar's  -hi. «.  Worthy 
of  love;  amiable. — Love-apple,  n.    The 

tomato.  Love-bird,  n.  A  name  of  a 
diminutive  bird  belonging  to  the  parrot 
family,  so  called  from  the  great  attachment 
shown  to  each  other  by  the  male  and  fe- 
male. —  Love-eliarill,  n.  A  charm  by 
which  love  was  supposed  to  be  excited;  a 
philtre.  — Love-clllld,  n.  An  illegitimate 
child.— Love-feast,  n.  Agape.— Love- 
in-idleness,  n.  A  plant,  theheart's-ease. 
—Love-knot,  n.  A  complicated  knot,  or 
a  figure  representing  such ;  so  called  from 
being  symbolic  of  love.— Loveless,  luv'les, 
a.  Void  of  love.— Love-letter,  n.  A  letter 
professing  love;  a  letter  of  courtship.— 
Lovelily.t  luv'li-li,  adv.  In  a  lovely 
manner.— Loveliness,  luv'li-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lovely;  great 
beauty.— Love-lock,  n.  A  particular  curl 
or  lock  of  hair  hanging  by  itself  or  so  as  to 
appear  prominently.— Love-lorn,  a.  For- 
saken by  one's  love;  pining  or  suffering 
from  love.— Lovely,  luvli,  a.  Fitted  to 
attract  or  excite  love;  exciting  admiration 
through  beauty;  extremely  beautiful.  — 
Love-making,  n.  Courtship;  paying 
one's  addresses  to  a  lady.— Love-match, 
n.  A  marriage  entered  into  for  love  alone. 
—Lover,  luv'er,  n.  One  who  loves  or  is 
attached  to  another;  a  person  in  love;  a 
man  who  loves  a  woman;  one  who  likes  or 
has  a  fondness  for  anything  (a  lover  of 
books).— Love-Sick,  a.  Sick  or  languish- 
ing with  love;  expressive  of  languishing 
love.— Loving,  luv'ing,  p.  and  a.  Fond; 
affectionate;  expressing  love  or  kindness. 
—Loving-cup,  n.  A  large  cup  containing 
liquor  passed  from  guest  to  guest  at  ban- 
quets, especially  those  of  a  ceremonious 
character.  —  Lovingkindncss,  luv'ing- 
kind-nes,  n.  Tender  regard;  mercy;  favour: 
a  scriptural  word.— Lovingly,  luv'ing-li, 
adv.  In  a  loving  manner;  affectionately. — 
Lovlngness,  luv'ing-nes,  n. 
Lover.    Louvre. 

Low,  lo,  a.  [O.E.  law,  lagh,  &c;  not  in  A. 
Sax.  =  Icel.  Idgr,  Dan.  lav,  D.  laag;  akin  to 
lie,  and  to  laiv.]  Not  rising  to  any  great 
elevation;  of  little  height:  the  opposite  of 
high;  not  of  the  usual  height;  much  below 
the  adjacent  ground;  not. much  above  sea- 
level;  below  the  usual  rate  or  amount  (low 
wages;  a  loto  estimate)  not  loud;  grave;  de- 
pressed in  the  scale  of  sounds ;  indicative 
of  a  numerical  smallness  (a  low  number); 
near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equator  (a 
low  latitude,  as  opposed  to  a  high  latitude); 
dejected;  depressed;  humble  in  rank;  in  a 
mean  condition  ;  mean;  vulgar;  grovelling; 
base;  dishonourable;  feeble;  having  little 
vital  energy  (a  loio  pulse;  a  loiv  state  of 
health);  not  excessive  or  intense;  not  vio- 
lent (a  low  temperature);  plain;  not  rich, 
high-seasoned,  or  nourishing  (a  loio  diet).— 
Low  Church,  the  party  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
which  is  opposed  to  the  High  Church  Party. 
—Low  Dutch,  Low  German.  Dutch,  Ger- 
man.— Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 
Easter.—  Low  water,  low  tide,  the  lowest 
point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide.  —  Low 
wine,  a  liquor  produced  by  the  first  distil- 
lation of  alcohol;  the  first  run  of  the  still.— 
adv.  Not  aloft  or  on  high;  near  the  ground; 
under  the  usual  price;  in  a  mean  condition; 
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la  ■  onposltfoB  (a  low  bora  i-  How);  with  * 
di  I'M  i  'i  roioi  ii-. i  i. ,11.11%  i  ,,*,  ■born, 
"•  01  mean  oi  low  birth  Lower-rase, 
ii.     Printing,  tl 

taliiH    the  small  i,  tt.rs   ot    printing-typi 
benoe,    i  mall    It  tiers   of    printing  t\ 
Lower-class,  ■■     p«  rtaiuiug  t"  p 
of  the  humbler  ran kt      Lower  Empire 
'I  I"    latei   I  It  ■  •  i.    Km  pi  re,  <  ,,,, 

stantine,  with  depredator)  Lou  er 

House  House  ot  Commons,  Lower- 
most! lo'ei  I,,.,  t,  a  I  Irregular  super]  of 
low.]  Lowest  Lowland,  lo'laod,  '«. 
Land  which  Is  low  with  respect  to  the  neigh 

homing  country;  a  Ion   01   I'  N  I  country. 

iii,  Lowlands,  the  southt  rn  parts  oi  Boo( 
land.  -Lowlander,  lo'land-er,  ,\„ 
inhabitant  of  the  Lowlam  ,iiy  ,,t 

Scotland.     Lou -lite,  v.     Low  condition 

or  social  position;    mean  social  position. 

Lowllly,  lo  b  ii,  adv.    In  a  lowfj  manner. 
Lowliness,  ,m-  of 

bemg  lowly.  —  Lowly,  1611,  a,     ion  ot 

humble  in  position  of  life;  not  lofty  oi 
exalted;  meek;  free  from  pride  adv.  In 
a  low  manner  or  condition.—  Low  m-ss, 
16'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  low;  want  of 
elevation;  depression;  dejection;  meanness. 
—Low-pressure,  a.  Having  a  lo«  di 
gree  of  expansive  force,  and  consequently 
exerting  a  low  degree  of  pressure;  aj.plied 
to  steam  or  steam-engines,  but  not  with 
very  much  precision.- Low -spirited,  a. 
Cast  down  in  spirit;  dejected;  depressed. 
Low,  lo,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  hl6wan  =  D.  loeijen, 
Icel.  hlda,  O.H.G.  hlojan,  to  low]  To  bel- 
low, as  an  ox  or  cow.— n.  The  sound  ut- 
tered by  a  bovine  animal,  as  a  bull,  ox,  cow; 
a  moo.— Lowing,  lo'ing,  n.  The  bellowing 
or  cry  of  cattle. 

Lower,  lo'er,  v.t.  [From  lower,  compar.  of 
low;  comp.  linger,  from  long,  adj.)  To 
make  lower  in  position ;  to  let  down ;  to 
take  or  bring  down;  to  reduce  or  humble; 
to  make  less  high  or  haughty;  to  reduce, 
as  value  or  amount. 

Lower,  lou'er,  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D.  loeren, 
to  frown ;  L.G.  luren,  to  look  sullen ;  akin 
to  leer.]  To  frown;  to  look  sullen  ;  to  ap- 
pear dark  or  gloomy;  to  be  clouded;  to 
threaten  a  storm. —Lowering,  lou'er-ing, 
p.  and  a.  Threatening  a  storm;  cloudy; 
overcast.— Loweringly,  lou'er-ing-li,  adv. 
In  a  lowering  manner.— Lowery,  lou'er-i, 
a.    Cloudy;  gloomy. 

Lown,  loun,  n.  A  low  fellow;  a  loon. 
(Shak.) 

Loxodromic,lok-so-drom'ik,  a.  [Gr.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  dromos,  a  course.]  Pertain- 
ing to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing  by  the 
rhumb.  —  Loxodromic  curve,  or  line,  or 
spiral,  the  path  of  a  ship  when  her  course 
is  directed  constantly  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass,  in  a  direction  oblique 
to  the  equator,  so  as  to  cut  all  the  meridi- 
ans at  equal  angles.  —  Loxodromics, 
Loxodromy,  lok-so-drom'iks,  lok-sod'ro- 
mi,  n.  The  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
loxodromic  curve. 

Loyal,  loi'al,  a.  [Fr.  loyal,  O.Fr.  loial, 
leial,  leal,  from  L.  legalis,  legal,  from  lex, 
legis,  a  law.  Leal  is  another  form.  Legal.] 
True  or  faithful  in  allegiance;  faithful  to 
the  lawful  government,  to  a  prince  or 
superior;  true  to  plighted  faith,  duty,  or 
love;  not  treacherous;  constant. — Loyal- 
ist, loi'al-ist,  n,  A  person  who  adheres  to 
his  sovereign  or  to  constituted  authority. — 
Loyally,  loi'al-li,  adv.  In  a  loyal  manner; 
faithfully.— Loyalness,  Loyalisiii,  loi'- 
al-nes,  loi'al-izm,  n.  Loyalty.— Loyalty, 
loi'al-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
loyal;  fidelity;  constancy. 

Lozenge,  loz'enj,  n.  [Fr.  losange,  probably 
from  Sp.  losa,  a  slate  or  fiat  stone  for  pav- 
ing.] A  rectilineal  figure  with  four  equal 
sides,  having  two  acute  and  two  obtuse 
angles:  called  also  a  diamond;  a  small  cake 
of  sugar,  &c,  originally  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  but  now  variously  shaped:  a  small 
diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass  in  a  window. 

LnT/ber,  lub'er,  n.  [Allied  to  looby,  lob, 
W.  Hob,  llabi,  a  lubber.]  A  clumsy  or  awk- 
ward fellow;  a  term  applied  by  sailors  to 
one   who   does   not   know  seamanship.  — 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     2,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  twig;     wh,  u;A.ig;     zh,  azure. 
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Lithbrr's  point,  |  black  vertical  mark  drawn 
on  the  iiiMdr  of  tin'  oase  "i  the  mariner's 
oompua  in  a  line  wit ii  the  ship's  hi 

a    guide     bO     BhoW     the     vessel's    com 
l.i'J'liri  'a  holt,  t  lie  hole  in  the  top  or  platform 
at   the  head  of  u  lower  mast   through  which 
BSilon  may  mount,  without   going  over  the 

rim  by  the  futtock-shrouda    Lubberly, 

liih  ei  •  li.  (i.    Like  a  lubber;  clumsy,  clownish. 

Lubra.  lo'ina,  n,  Australian  name  for  a 
female  of  aboriginal  race. 

Lubricate,  lfi'iu-i  kat,  v.t— lubricated,  In- 
Orient iiii/.  [L.  lubrieo,  from  lubricus,  slip- 
pery.] To  soften  with  an  emollient  or 
mucilaginous  substance;  to  rub  or  supply 
with  an  oily  or  greasy  .substance,  for  di- 
minishing friction.-  Liihricnii-t,  lfi'bri- 
kant,  a.  Lubricating.-  n.  That  which  lu- 
bricates.— Lubrh  ill  Ion,  lu-bri-ka'shoii, 
w_.  The  act  of  lubricating,  Lubricator, 
ln'bri-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  lu- 
bricates; an  oil-cup  attached  to  a  machine. 
— Lubricity,  lQ-bris'i-ti,  n.  Smoothness 
or  slipperiness;  instability;  shiftiness;  las- 
civiousness. 

Llicumc,  lu'karn,  n.  [Fr.  lucarne,  L.  lu- 
a  ma,  a  lamp,  from  luceo,  to  shine. J  A 
dormer  or  garret  window. 

Luce,  lus,  n.  [L.  lucius.]  The  fish  called 
the  pike. 

Lucent,  lu/sent,  a.  [L.  lucens,  lucentis, 
ppr.  of  luceo,  to  shine.  Lucid.]  Shining; 
bright;  resplendent. — Luceucy,  lu'sen-si, 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  lucent. 

Lnccrnal,  lu-ser'nal,  a.  [L.  lucerna,  a 
lamp.]  Pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  arti- 
ficial light. — Lucernal  microscope,  a  micro- 
scope in  which  the  object  is  illuminated  by 
artificial  light. 

Luccriiai'iaii,  lu-ser-na'ri-an,  n.  [L.  lu- 
cerna, lamp. J  A  name  of  certain  jelly- 
fishes,  some  of  them  phosphorescent. 

Lucerne,  Lncern,  lu'sern,  n.  [Fr.  luzerne, 
luserne;  origin  unknown.]  A  leguminous 
plant  valuable  as  fodder,  cultivated  in 
chalky  districts  of  England  and  in  France. 

Lucid,  lu'sid,  a.  [L.  lucidus,  from  luceo,  to 
shine,  from  stem  of  lux,  lucis,  light,  the 
root  being  same  as  that  of  light.  Connected 
are  elucidate,  luminous,  luminary,  lunar, 
lunatic,  illuminate,  limn,  &c]  Shining; 
bright;  resplendent;  clear;  transparent; 
bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  not 
darkened  or  confused  by  delirium ;  easily 
understood;  clearly  expressed  in  words. — 
Lucidity,  Lucidness,  lfi-sid'i-ti,  lu'sid- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  lucid; 
clearness;  intelligibility.  —  Lucidly,  lu'- 
sid-li,  adv.     In  a  lucid  manner. 

Lucifer,  lu'si-fer,  n.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light, 
and  fero,  to  bring.]  The  morning-star; 
Satan  (from  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  term  as  applied  by  Isaiah);  a  person 
of  Satanic  attributes;  a  match  ignitible  by 
friction:  called  also  Lucifer-match.— Luci- 
feriaii,  lu-si-fe'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lucifer;  devilish. 

Lucifcigal,  Lucifngons,  lii-sif'ii-gal,  lu- 
sif'u-gus,  a.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light,  and/?<f7io, 
to  flee.]  Shunning  or  avoiding  the  light  of 
clay,  as  bats  and  cockroaches. 

Luck,  luk,  n.  [O.Fris.  Ink,  D.  lulc,  gelulc, 
G.  gliick,  fortune,  prosperity;  allied  to  D. 
lokfeen,  Dan.  lokke,  G.  locken,  to  entice.] 
What  is  regarded  as  happening  by  chance; 
what  chance  or  fortune  sends;  fortune; 
chance;  accident;  hap;  good  fortune;  suc- 
cess— Luckily,  luk'i-li,  adv.  In  a  lucky 
manner.— Luckiness,  luk'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lucky.— Luck- 
less, luk'les,  a.  Without  luck;  ill-fated; 
unfortunate.— Lucklessly,  lukles-li,  adv. 
In  a  luckless  manner. — Lucklessncss, 
luk'les-nes,  n.— Lucky,  luk'i,  a.  Favoured 
by  luck;  fortunate;  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess; sent  by  good  luck;  favourable;  aus- 
picious. 

Lucrative,  lii'kra-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  lucratif, 
from  L.  lucrativus,  from  Incror,  to  profit, 
from  lucrum,  gain;  same  root  as  G.  lohn, 
reward.]  Yielding  lucre  or  gain;  gainful; 
profitable.  —  Lucratively,  lu 'kra-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  lucrative  manner.  —  Lucre, 
lu'ker,  n.    [Fr.  lucre,  L.  lucrum.]    Gain  in 
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money;  profit;  polf:  often  in  sense  of  base 
or  unworthy  gain.    Lucroul,  lu'krus,  a. 
Inlng  to  lucre  or  gain. 

Lucubrate,  lu'ku  brat,  v.i.  1 1,  kterubro, 
luovbratum,  to  study  by  candle-light,  from 
obs.  adj.  lueuber,  bringing  Light,  from  luae, 

linl  I  To  study  by  candle  -light,  or  a  lamp; 
to  Bt  udy  by  night.— v.t.  To  elaborate,  as  by 
laborious  night-study.  -  Lucubration, 
In  Lu  bra'eBon,  u.  Nocturnal  study;  what 
is  composed,  or  supposed  to  lie  OOOipi 
by    night;    a   literary   composition    of    any 

kind.— Lucnbrator,  lfi'ku-bra-ter,  n.  One 
who  makes  lucubrations. 
Luculciit,  lu'ku-lent,  a.  [L.  luculentns, 
from  luceo,  to  shine.]  Lucid;  bright;  evi- 
dent; unmistakable.  —  Luciilcnl  ly,  lQ'ku- 
lent-li,  adv.    In  a  luculent  manner. 

Liacullitc,  lu-kullit,  n.  [From  the  Roman 
consul  Luculius.]  A  variety  of  limestone 
used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Ludditc,  lud'Tt,  n.  One  of  the  band,  claim- 
ing to  be  under  Captain  Ludd,  who  in 
1811-16  raised  riots  for  the  destruction  of 
machinery  as  tending  to  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  hand-labour. 

Ludicrous,  lQ'dik-rus,  a.  [L.  ludicrus, 
from  Indus,  sport  or  game;  seen  also  in 
allude,  delude,  elude,  illusion,  prelude.) 
Adapted  to  raise  good-humoured  laughter ; 
very  ridiculous;  comical;  droll.— Ludic- 
rously, lu'dik-rus-li,  adv.  In  a  ludicrous 
manner.  —  Lndicrousuess,  lii'dik-rus- 
nes,  n. 

Lues,  lu'ez,  n.  [L.]  A  poison  or  pestilence; 
a  plague. — Lues  venerea,  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

Luff,  luf,  n.  [Formerly  loof,  from  D.  loef, 
Dan.  luv,  G.  luf,  weather-gauge:  akin  to 
A.  Sax.  lyft,  the  air,  to  the  verb  to  lift, 
and  to  loft.  Hence  aloof]  Naut.  the 
weather-gauge;  the  weather  part  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  or  the  side  next  the  mast  or 
stay  to  which  it  is  attached.— v.i.  To  turn 
the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind;  to  sail 
near  the  wind.— Luff-tackle,  n.  Naut. 
a  purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  single 
block,  each  fitted  with  a  hook. 

Lug,  lug,  v.t. — lugged,  lugging.  [A. Sax.  ge- 
luggian,  to  lug;  Sw.  lugga,  to  draw,  to 
haul,  lugg,  N.  lug,  the  forelock  or  hair  of 
the  head;  comp.  A. Sax.  lycean,  Dan.  luge, 
to  pluck.]  To  haul;  to  drag;  to  pull  along 
or  carry,  as  something  heavy  and  moved 
with  difficulty. — n.  The  ear;  a  projecting 
part  of  an  object  resembling  the  human 
ear,  as  the  handle  of  a  vessel.— Luggage, 
lug'aj,  n.  Anything  cumbersome  and  heavy 
to  be  carried;  a  traveller's  packages  or 
baggage.— Luggage- van,  n.  A  wagon  or 
carriage  for  holding  luggage.  —  Lugger, 
lug'er,  n.  [A  vessel  having  tug-sails;  Dan. 
lugger,  D.  logger.]  A  vessel  carrying  either 
two  or  three  masts  with  lug-sails  and  a 
running  bowsprit.— Lug-sail,  n.  [Perhaps 
from  the  upper  corner  of  the  sail  forming 
a  kind  of  lug.]  A  square  sail  bent  upon  a 
yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast  at 
one-third  of  its  length. 

Lugubrious,  lu-gii'bri-us,  a.  [L.  lugubris, 
mournful,  from  lugeo,  to  weep;  akin  Gr. 
lygros,  sad.]  Mournful;  indicating  or  ex- 
pressive of  sorrow;  doleful.  — Lugubri- 
ously', lu-gu'bri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  lugubri- 
ous manner.— Lugubriousness,  Lugn- 
brlosity,  lu-gfA'bri-us-nes,  lu-gu'bri-os"i- 
ti,  n.    The  quality  of  being  lugubrious. 

Lngworm,  lug'werm,  n.  [Sw.  lugg,  tuft 
of  hair,  the  forelock;  it  has  tufts  and  bristles 
along  its  sides.]  An  annelid  or  worm  which 
burrows  in  the  muddy  sand  of  the  shore, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  bait.  Also  called 
Lob-worm. 

Lukewarm,  luk'warm,  a.  [O.K.  luke, 
lukewarm,  D.  leuk,  A.Sax.  u?la;c,  lukewarm; 
O.E.  lewe,  G.  lau,  -lukewarm.]  Moderately 
warm:  tepid;  not  ardent;  not  zealous;  cool; 
indifferent.  —  Lukewarmly,  luk'warm- 
li,  adv.  In  a  lukewarm  degree  or  manner. — 
Liikewarmness,  luk'warm-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lukewarm. 

Lull,  lul,  v.t.  [Dan.  lulle,  Sw.  Valla,  G.  lul- 
len,  to  sing  to  sleep,  D.  lollen,  to  sing  badly; 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  sound;  comp. 
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L.  lallo,  to  sing  lullaby.]     To  sing  to  ii, 
order  to  induce  to  sleep;  to  cause  to  rest, 
by   gentle,    soothing    means;    to  quiet;   to 
compose,     v  1    To  Rubside;  to  ci 
come  calm  (the  wind   lulls).  — 11.    A  bi 
of  temporary  quiet  after  storm,  tumul 
confusion.     Lullaby,  lul'a-bi,  n.    A 
to  lull  or  quiet  ba  bes;  1  hat  which  qui< 

Lumacbel,    Lniuacliella,  hVma-kel. 

lfi'ma  kel  la,  u.    [It.  lumachella,  propi 
little  snail  or  shell,  from  L.  Umax,  a  snail.]  I 
A  calcareous  stone  composed  of  shells  ana 
coral  agglomerated,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

Lumbago,  lura-ba'g5,  n.  [L.,from  lumbiu, 
loin.]  Rheumatism  or  rheumatic  p 
affecting  the  lumbar  region.— Llimbngia 
lions,  lum-baj'i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
lumbago.— Lumbar,  Lumbal,  lunnbar, 
lum'bal,  a.  [L.  lumbus,  a  loin.  Loin. J 
Pertaining  to  the  loins.— Lumbar  region, 
the  portion  of  the  body  between  the  false 
ribs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  haunch 
bone;  the  small  of  the  back. 

Lumber,  lum'ber,  n.  [Originally  a  pawn- 
broking  establishment,  the  place  where 
pawned  goods  were  kept,  hence  such  goods 
themselves,  from  the  Lombards,  who  were 
formerly  renowned  as  pawnbrokers  or 
money-lenders.]  Things  bulky  and  thrown 
aside  as  of  no  use;  old  furniture,  discarded 
utensils,  or  the  like;  in  America,  tin 
sawed  or  split  for  use  as  beams,  boards, 
planks,  &c. — v.t.  To  heap  together  in 
order;  to  fill  with  lumber.— v. i.  To  move 
heavily,  as  a  vehicle;  in  America,  to  cut 
timber  in  the  forest  and  prepare  it  for  the 
market.— Lumberer,  lum'ber-er,  n.  A 
person  employed  in  cutting  lumber. 

Lumbrical,  lum'bri-kal,  a.  [L.  lumbricus, 
a  worm.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
worm  (the  lumbrical  muscles  of  the  fingers 
and  toes). — n.  A  worm-like  muscle  of  the 
fingers  and  toes. 

Lumen,  16'raen,  n.  [L.  for  light.]  The 
cavity  of  a  blood-vessel  or  other  tube. 

Luminary,  lu'mi-na-ri,  n.  [Fr.  luminaire, 
L.  luminare,  from  lumen,  luminis,  light, 
for  lucmen,  from  luceo,  to  shine.  Lucid.] 
Any  body  that  gives  light,  but  chiefly  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  a  person  who  is  a 
source  of  intellectual  light;  a  person  that 
enlightens  mankind.—  Luminant,  lii'mi- 
nant,  a.  Emitting  light;  shining;  luminous. 
— Luminiferous,  lu-mi-nif'er-us,«.  Pro- 
ducing light;  yielding  light;  serving  as  the 
medium  for  conveying  light  (the  luminifer-  • 
ous  ether).— Luminosity,  Luminous 
ness,  Luminance,!  lu-mi-nos'i-ti,  lQ'mi- 
nus-nes,  lfj'mi-nans,  n.  The  quality  of  be 
ing  luminous;  brightness;  clearness.— 
Luminous,  Iu'mi-nus,  a.  [L.  luminosus.} 
Shining;  emitting  light;  bright;  brilliant: 
giving  mental  light;  clear  (a  luminous  essa;, 
or  argument).— Luminously,  lu'mi-nus- 
li,  adv.    In  a  luminous  manner. 

Lump,  lump,  n.  [O.D.  lompe,  Sw.  lump,  N; 
lump,  piece,  mass;  allied  to  lubber,  lunch. 
A  small  mass  of  matter,  of  no  definib 
shape;  a  mass  of  things  blended  or  throwr 
together  without  order  or  distinction.—//, 
the  lump,  the  whole  together;  in  gross.— v.t 
To  throw  into  a  mass;  to  take  in  the  gross 
— Lumper,  lump'er,  n.  A  labourer  em 
ployed  to  load  and  unload  vessels  when  ii 
harbour.  —  Lumpfisb,  Liimiisiicker 
lump'fisb,  lump'suk-er,  n.     A  fish  of  thf 

'  northern  seas,  having  the  ventral  fins  modi 
fled  into  a  sucker,  by  means  of  which  i 
adheres  to  bodies.— Lumpish,  lump'ish 
a.  Like  a  lump ;  heavy ;  dull ;  inactive. - 
Lumpisllly,  lump'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  lump 
ish  mannei\  —  Lumpishness,  lump'ish, 
nes,  w. — Lump-sugar,  n.  Loaf-sugar  ii ' 
small  lumps  or  pieces. — Lumpy,  lump'i,  a 
Full  of  lumps  or  small  compact  masses. 

Lunacy,  lu'na-si,  n.  [From  L.  lunaticus 
lunatic,  moon-struck,  from  luna,  the  mooi 
(lunatics  being  at  one  time  supposed  to  to 
affected  by  the  moon),  for  lucna,  from  roo 
of  luceo,  to  shine.  Lucid.]  The  state  0 
quality  of  being  lunatic;  insanity;  properl; 
the  kind  of  insanity  which  is  broken  b; 
intervals  of  reason ;  the  height  of  folly.- 
Luna  tic,  hYna-tik,  a.  Affected  by  lunacy 
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■ad  ;  Insane,    »   A  panon  affect)  d  I 

in       Lunatic  asylum, 
l  houi  e  or  hospil  In  d  for  1 1 

Mptlon  ol  luu 

inuir.  in  w  r,  .1     |I<  lunarit,  from  luna, 

mi       I  i  \  \.  \    |     IVrtainiiiK  lo  tin 

in,  usiii  oil   bj   I  ho  involutions  "I  i  lie 

Lunar  ean.ttu', 

iilvor  (silver  being  called   Liom 

c  alchemists).     Lunar  cycle,  t  In-  pel  ioil 

i    tin'  in  \\    moons  to  ret ui  n  on 

1  be  year.      Lunar  distune, , 

o  moon  from  the  sun  oi  a 

i  which  the  longitude  of  o 

i    is   found.     Lunar   month, 

:i    complete    revolution    of    the 

days      Lunar  theory,  the  theory 

i     xplains  the  perturbations 

■  n  is  Bubji  Ct  in  her  revolu- 

■  ;,  (i  r,  a  period  of  twelve  lunar 

mouths.    Lunate,  Lunatcd,  UVnat,  lu'- 

i,  (i.      Having  a  form  like  that  of  the 
ion;  crescent  shaped.     I.lin.'lt ion, 

liinaslion,  u.  The  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  following. 

.unailc     Under  Lunacy. 
.mull,  lunsb,  n.  |  A  form  of  lump,  as  hunch 
up,  bunch  of  bump.]    A  luncheon. — 
a  lunch.— Luncheon,  luush'- 

on,  a  |  A  longer  form  of  lunch,  perhaps 
[or  lunching.]  A  slight  repast  or  meal  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner. — v.i.  To  take 
lunch  or  luncheon.— Luncheon-bur,  n. 

it  of  au  inn  or  public-house  where 
luncheon  can  be  had. 

die,  lun,  n.  [L.  luna,  the  moon.  Lu- 
i  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
or  half-moon;  a  geometrical  figure  in  shape 
of  a  crescent.— Lunette,  lu-net',  n.  [Fr. 
lunette,  dim.  from  L.  luna.]  Fort,  a  work 
in  the  form  of  a  redan  with  flanks,  used  as 
an  advanced  work;  arch,  an  aperture  for 
the  admission  of  light  in  a  concave  ceiling; 

col.  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  for 
the  neck.—  Luniforni,  lQ'ni-form,  a.  Re- 
sembling the  moon.  ( 

^iing,  lung,  n.  [A.Sax.  hinge,  pi.  lungan, 
loeL  luuga,  D.  long,  D.  and  G.  lunge,  a 
lung;  same  root  as  light,  from  their  light- 
ness (conip.  the  name  lights).]  One  of  the 
two  organs  of  respiration  in  air-breathing 
animals,  light  and  spongy  and  full  of  air- 

-LungCfl.  lungd,  a.  Having  lungs: 
chiedy  in  composition. — Lungwort,  lung'- 
wert,  n,     A  common  garden  flower,  having 

s  speckled  like  lungs;  also  a  kind  of 
lichen  used  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
LllligC,  lunj,  n.  [Formerly  longe,  allonge, 
from  Fr.  allonger,  to  lengthen,  to  thrust — 
L.  </(/,  to,  longus,  long.]  A  sudden  thrust 
or  pass,  as  with  a  sword.  —  v.i.  lunged, 
lunging.  To  make  a  thrust  or  pass,  as  with 
a  sword  or  rapier.— v.t.  To  exercise  (a  horse) 
by  making  him  run  round  in  a  ring  while 
held  by  a  long  rein. 

Lnnlsolnr,  lu-ni-soler,  a.  [L.  luna,  moon, 
and  sol,  sun. J  Compounded  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon ;  resulting  from 
the  united  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. — 
Lunula.  Luiinle,  lQ'nu-la,  lu'nul,  n. 
[Dim.  of  L.  luna,  the  moon.]  Something 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  moon  or  crescent. 
Also  Lunulet,  lu'nu-let.  —  Luniilur, 
lu'nu-ler,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small 
crescent— Lun nlate,  Luiiu luted,  KV- 
nu-lat,  lu'uu-la-ted,  a.  Resembling  a  small 
crescent. 

Lupercal,  lii-per'kal  or  lu'per-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. — 
h.  pi.  Lupercalia,  lu-per-ka'li-a.  An 
ancient  Roman  feast  in  honour  of  Pan. 

-npine,  lu'pm,  a.  [L.  lupus,  a  wolf;  cog. 
with  E.  wolf.]  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish;  rav- 
enous.—Lupine,  lu'pin,  n.  [Fr.  lupin;  L. 
htpinus,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  or  ex- 
hausting land.]  The  name  of  various  legu- 
minous plants,  some  of  which  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
gaily-coloured  flowers. 
upiiliii.  Liipullne,  lu'pu-lin,  n.  [L. 
lupuhis,  hops.]  The  peculiar  bitter  aromatic 
principle  of  the  hop;  the  fine  yellow  powder 
pf  hops,  which  contains  the  bitter  principle, 
largely  used  in  medicine. 
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Lll|»MS     In  |oi;i,   n.      I  I,  ,   .1   Wolf    I       A'l 

m  bush  sate  away  t  he  flesh,  produi 
uloerationi  ol  i  he  no  fori  bead, 

eyelid 

Lurch,  Inch.  »      |i>  Fr    lourclir.  It  I 

i;.  lure,  lurUeh,  a  lurch  at  oribbage  I     \ 

tei  in    in    i  be  K-'nie  ol  ci  ibbage,   di  noting 
t  be  posit  ion  i,i  I  made 

bis  1 1 1 ■  i - 1 >  Aral  bole  when  bis  opponent  ban 

■ 

tla    luieli.    to   leave   in    a    difflOUll    Situation 

or  in  embarrassment;  to  leave  in  a  forlorn 
■tats  oi  s  Ithout  help. 
Lureli,  torch,  v.i  [A  form  of  lwk,tmehuroh 

ol    kifk,   lurch   of  lark.  fco.      LURJL]     To  lie 

in  ambush  or  in  secret;  tolleoloae;  to  lurk; 
to  shift  or  to  plaj  trioks  {Shak.)\  torolliud 

denly  to  one  side,  as  a  sliip  io  a   bra- 

to  Stagger  to  one  side,  as  a  tipsy  man.     u. 

A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship;   a  roll  or  stagger 

Of   a    person.       LlirrllCl*,   InvhVr,    n.      <Hi. 

that  lbs  in  wait  or  lurks;  a  dog  that  lies  in 
wait  for  game. 
I.imlail,    LlinlUIIC,    ler'dan,   ler'dan.    a. 

[O  Fr,  lourdin,  lourdein,  from  lourd, heavy. 

dull.  |  Blockish;  stupid;  clownish;  lazy  and 
-.    (Term.) 

Lure,  Kir,  n.  [Fr.  leurre,  from  M.H.G. 
luodar,  a  lure,  G.  luder,  carrion,  a  bait  for 
wild  beasts.]  An  object  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bird  thrown  into  the  air  to  recall  a 
trained  hawk:  any  enticement;  that  which 
invites  by  the  prospect  of  advantage  or 
pleasure. — v.t. — hired,  luring.  To  attract 
by  a  lure  or  to  a  lure;  to  entice;  to  attract; 
to  invite. 

Lurid,  lfi'rid,  a.  [L.  luridus.]  Pale  yellow, 
as  flame;  ghastly  pale;  gloomy;  dismal; 
bot.  having  a  dirty  brown  colour,  a  little 
clouded. 

Lurk,  lerk,  v.i.  [Akin  to  N.  lusla,  Dan. 
luske,  to  lurk,  to  skulk;  Dan.  lur,  G.  laucr, 
an  ambush  or  watching.]  To  lie  hid;  to 
lie  in  wait;  to  lie  concealed  or  unperceived. 
— Lurkcr.  ler'ker,  n.  One  that  lurks.— 
Lurking-place,  n.  A  place  in  which 
one  lurks;  a  hiding-place;  a  den. 

Luscious,  lush'us,  a.  [Perhaps  for  lustious, 
from  lusty.]  Very  sweet;  delicious;  de- 
lightful; sweet  to  excess,  hence,  unctuous; 
fulsome.  —  Lusciously,  lush'us-li,  adv. 
In  a  luscious  manner. —Lusciousness, 
lush'us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
luscious. 

Lusla,  lush,  a.  [Shortened  from  luscious.] 
Fresh,  luxuriant,  and  juicy;  succulent. 

Lust,  lust,  n.  [A.Sax.,  D.,  G.,  and  Sw.  lust, 
Icel.  and  Dan.  lyst,  Goth,  lustus,  desire. 
Hence  the  verbs  to  lust,  to  list,  and  adj. 
lusty.  List.]  Longing  desire;  eagerness 
to  possess  or  enjoy;  depraved  affection  or 
desire;  more  especially,  sexual  appetite; 
unlawful  desire  of  sexual  pleasure;  con- 
cupiscence.— v.i.  To  desire  eagerly;  to  long; 
to  have  carnal  desire:  with  fl/'er.— Lust- 
ful, lust'ful,  a.  Inspired  by  lust  or  the 
sexual  appetite;  provoking  to  sensuality. — 
Lustfully,  lust'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  lustful 
manner. —Lustfnlliess,  lust'ful-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  lustful. 

Lustily,  Lustiness.    Under  Lusty. 

LllStral,  lus'tral,  a.  [L.  lustralis,  from  lus- 
tro.  to  purify,  from  lustrum,  a  purificatory 
sacrifice,  from  stem  of  luo,  laoo,  to  wash. 
Lave.]  Used  in  purification:  pertaining 
to  purification.  —  Lustrate,  lus'trat,  v.t. 
[L.  lustro,  lustratum,  to  cleanse.]  To  purify 
as  by  water.— Lustration,  lus-tra'shon, 
n.  A  cleansing  or  purifying.— Lustrum, 
lus'trum,  n.  pi.  Lustrums  or  Lustra, 
lus'trumz,  lus'tra.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome, 
the  purification  of  the  whole  people  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  every  five  years;  hence, 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Lustre,  lus'ter,  n.  [Fr.  lustre,  either  from 
L.  lustrum,  a  purificatory  sacrifice  (see 
above),  or  from  stem  of  luceo,  to  shine  (see 
Lucid).]  Brightness;  splendour:  brilliance: 
sheen ;  mineral,  a  variation  in  the  nature 
of  the  reflecting  surface  of  minerals :  the 
splendour  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame ; 
renown;  distinction;  a  branched  chandelier 
ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of  cut 
glass;  a  fabric  for  ladies'  dresses,  consisting 
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I  "u  wai  p  and  woollen  wefl      Lustre- 

Lustring,  in 

silk  cloth      Lustrous,  Iuk  trus,  a 

ing;  liiiiim 
Lustrously,  BrU 

flan!  ij ;  luminou 

Last] ,  lus'U,  ".    [From  I  1 1     ad  <; 

in  tig    i  ■  in,  try,  jovial  |    I 

toted  by  life,  spirit,  vigour,  beall  b,  oi  i  be 
like  ;  stout;  vigorous;  robui  I  .  b<  all  hful ; 
bulky.  I. ii,  i  lustful;  bot  bloodi  d  Lustl- 
hooil  lus'ti  hud,  n  The  qualit)  ol  lieiug 
lusty;  rigour  oi  body.  (Tens  |  Lustily, 
lus'ti  li,  an        i 

stoutly,     Lustiness,   lus'ti-nes,  n,    The 

state  of  being  lusty. 

Liitai-lous,    In  ta'rl  .  i 

from  lut am,  mud.  |     Pet  tabling  to,  living  in, 
Or  Of  the  colour  OX  mud. 
Lute,  hit,  n.    [Fr.  luili,  hit,  Sp   haul,  from 
Ax.  ai  nil,  the  wood  [al  beiug  the  definite 
article).]    A,  stringed  musical  id  trumentoi 

uitar  kind,    formerly   rery   popular  in 

Europe  v  t.  To  play  on  a  lute,  Luiuu- 
ist,  LntenliL  Liilist,  lu'tan  1st,  In'ten- 

ist,  lut'ist,  n.     A  performer  on  the  lute. 

Lull',  Lutliiu,  lut,  lut 'ing,  n.    [L.  luium, 

mud,  clay,  from  luo,  to  wash.]  Chim.  a 
Composition  of  clay  or  other  substance  used 
for  stopping  the  juncture  of  vessels  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  or  (  Dtranoe 
of  air,  or  applied  as  a  coating  to  glass  re- 
torts in  order  that  they  may  support  a  high 
temperature.  —  Lute,  v.t  —  luted,  luting. 
To  close  or  coat  with  lute. — Lutalion, 
lu-ta'shon,  n.    The  act  of  luting. 

Lutestring,  lut'string,  n.    [A  corruption 

oi  lustring.  LUSTRE.]  A  stout  glossy  kind 
of  silk  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Lutheran,  lu'ther-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Martin  Luther,  the  reformer. — ?/.  A  disciple 
or  follower  of  Luther;  one  who  adheres  to 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.— Lutheran  ism, 
Lutlierism,  lfl'ther-an-izm,  lh'ther-izm, 
n.  The  doctrines  of  religion  as  taught  by 
Luther. 

Lutose.  lu'tos,  a.  [L.  lutosus,  from  lutum, 
clay.J    Miry;  covered  with  clay. 

Luxate,  luk'sat,  v.t.  — luxated,  luxating. 
[L.  luxo,  luxatnm,  from  luxus,  dislocated, 
Gr.  loxos,  slanting.]  To  put  out  of  joint,  as 
a  limb;  to  dislocate.— Luxation,  luk'sa- 
shon,  n.   The  act  of  luxating;  a  dislocation. 

Luxuriant,  lug-zQ'ri-ant,  a.  [L.  luxuriams, 

from  luxurio,  to  luxuriate,  from  luxuria, 
luxury,  luxus,  excess]  Exuberant  in 
growth;  rank;  abundant:  growing  to  ex- 
cess; excessive  or  superfluous— Luxuri- 
antly, lug-zu'ri-ant-li.  adv.  In  a  luxuriant 
manner  or  degree.— Luxuriance.  Lux- 
urianey.  lug-zfi'ri-ans,  lug-zu'ri-an-si,  n. 
The  state  of  being  luxuriant.  — Luxuri- 
ate, lug-zu'ri-at,  v.i.— luxuriated,  luxuri- 
ating. [L.  luxurio,  to  be  rank  or  luxurious, 
to  be  wanton.]  To  prow  rankly  or  exuber- 
antly; to  feed  or  live  luxuriously;  fig.  to 
indulge  or  revel  without  restraint. — Lux* 
uriation,  rug-zu'ri-fi"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
luxuriating— Luxurious,  lug-zu'ri-us,  a. 
[L.  luxuriosus.]  Characterized  by  indul- 
gence in  luxury;  given  to  luxury;  volup- 
tuous; administering  to  luxury;  furnished 
with  luxuries.— Luxuriously,  lug-zu'ri- 
us-li.  adv.  In  a  luxurious  manner.— Lux- 
uriousness,  lug-zu'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  luxurious.— LllXlll'fst, 
lug'zu-rist,  n.  One  given  to  luxury.  — 
Luxury,  lug'zu-ri,  n.  [L.  luxuria]  A  free 
or  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  or  in  costly  dress  and  equi- 
page :  that  which  is  delightful  to  the  senses, 
the  feelings,  &c. ;  that  which  gratifies  a  nice 
and  fastidious  appetite;  anything  not  neces- 
sary, but  used  for  personal  gratification. 

Lycantlirone,  lilian-throp,  n.  [Or.  lykos. 

a  wolf,  and  anthropos,  a  man.]  Formerly 
a  man  believed  to  be  transformed  into  a 
wolf;  a  werwolf;  now,  a  person  affected 
with  lyoanthropy.  —  Lyeautliropy.  li- 
kan'thro-pi,  n.  A  kind  of  insanity  in  which 
the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  a  wolf. 

Lyce>,  le-sa,  n.  [Fr.]  Higher  or  secondare 
school  in  France. 
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Lyceum,  U-iS'um,  ».  [L  Lyceum,  Or,  /.// 
keion,  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  A  polio 
lykeioa,  Apollo  the  wolf-slayer,  from  lykoa, 
a  wolf.  |  A  building  at  ancient  Athens 
where  Aristotle  taught;  henoe  n  building 

appropriated  to  instruction  by  lectures;  ;i 
literary  institute;  a  school  preparatory  to 
the  university. 

Lycopod,  li'kd-pod,  n.  [Gr.  lykot,  a  wolf, 
and  potts,  podos,  a  foot  |  A  plant  belong- 
ing   to   an    order    Intermediate    between 

mosses  and  ferns,  and  in  some  respects 
allied  to  the  conifers.—  L>copodc,   1 1  k( ' 

pod,  n.  Vegetable  brimstone,  the  highly 
inflammable  powder  contained  in  the  spore- 
cases  of  some  lycopods.— Lycopod  inili, 
ll-kopo'di-um,  n.    A  genus  of  lycopods. 

Lyddite,  lid'It,  n.  [From  Lijdd,  in  Kent.] 
An  explosive  prepared  from  picric  acid. 

Lydlnn,  lid'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor;  a  term  applied  to 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes  of  music 
of  a  soft  pleasing  character. — Lt/dian  stone, 
a  jasperdike  siliceous  rock  used  by  the 
ancients  as  a  touchstone. 

Ly<\  IT,  n.  [A. Sax.  leak,  G.  lauge,  D.  looq, 
lye;  allied  to  Icel.  laity,  a  bath,  and  prob- 
ably L.  lavo,  to  wash.]  Water  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes 
of  wood;  a  solution  of  an  alkali  used  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

Lye,  IT,  n.  [Probably  from  lie,  to  rest.]  A 
siding  on  a  railway  in  which  a  train  may 
stand  for  a  time,  wagons  remain  for  load- 
ing, &c. 

Lyciicephaloiis,  li-en-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
lyo,  to  loose,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.] 


Saving  the  cerebral  hemispheres  without 

folds:     applied    to    a    primary    division    of 

mammals,  including  tire  monotremes  and 
marsupials, 

Lying,  ll'ing,  ppr,  of  lie,  to  recline.  Being 
prostrate.  Lying-in,  n«  The  act  of  bear- 
ing ii  chiM;  inlying.  —  ppr.  or  «.  Being 
in  childbirth;  pertaining  to  childbirth  (a 
lying-in  hospital). 

Lying,  ll'ing,  ppr.  of  lie,  to  utter  falsehood. 
— Lylllgly,  ll'ing  li,  adv.  In  a  lying  man- 
lier; falsely;  by  telling  lies. 

Lymph,  limf,  n.  [Fr.  lymphe,  L.  Vumpha, 
allied  to  limpidus,  clear,  limpid.]  Water, 
or  a  clear  transparent  fluid  like  water;  a 
fluid  in  animal  bodies  contained  in  certain 
vessels  called  lymphatics,  which  differs  from 
the  blood  in  its  corpuscles  being  all  of  the 
colourless  kind. —  Vaccine  lymph,  the  fluid 
used  in  vaccination. — Lymphadciioma, 
limf'ad-e-no"ma,  n.  {Lymph  and  adenoma.] 
A  disease  affecting  the  lymphatic  glands. — 
Lymphatic,  lim-fat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
lymph;  phlegmatic;  sluggish.— n.  A  vessel 
or  duct  in  an  animal  body  containing  lymph. 
— Lyiliphy,  lirnf'i,  a.  Containing  or  like 
lymph. 

Lynch,  linsh,  v.t.  [Said  to  be  from  a  Vir- 
ginian farmer  of  the  name  of  Lynch,  noted 
for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hand.]  To 
inflict  punishment  upon,  without  the  forms 
of  law,  as  by  a  mob  or  by  unauthorized 
persons.— Lyneh-Iaw,  n.  The  practice 
of  punishing  men  by  unauthorized  persons 
without  a  legal  trial. 

Lynx,  lingks,  n.  [L.  and  G.  lynx;  same 
root  as  in  L.  lux,  light,  from  its  bright 


eyes  |  A  name  given  to  several  carnivorous 
mammals  of  the  cat  family,  long  famed  tor 
their  sharp  sight.  — Lynx-eyed,  a.  Hav- 
ing extremely  acute  sight.—  Lyiiccuil, 
lin'scan,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  lynx. 

Lyoii-liiiig-nl-sirms,  n.  The  official  in 
Scotland  who  has  the  chief  supervision  of 
coats  of  arms  and  other  heraldic  matters. 

Lyre,  Hr,  n.  |  Fr.  lyre,  L.  and  Gr.  lyra;  ety- 
mology uncertain.]  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient stringed  instruments  of  music,  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks. 
—  Lyrate,  Lj  rated,  ll'rat,  li'ra-ted,  a. 
Shaped  like  a  lyre;  hot.  pinnatifid  with 
large;  terminal  lobe  and  smaller  ones  to- 
wards the  petiole.— Lyre- hi rd.  n.  An 
Australian  bird  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  pheasant,  having  erect  tail-feathers  in 
form  resembling  an  ancient  lyre. — Lyric, 
Lyrical,  lir'ik,  lir'i-kal,  a.  [L.  lyricus.) 
Pertaining  to  a  lyre  or  harp. — Lyric  poetry, 
poetry  for  the  lyre;  in  modern  usage,  songs 
and  short  poems  having  reference  to  the 
poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings.— Lyric, 
n.  A  lyric  poem;  a  writer  of  such  poems. 
— Lyricism,  lir'i-sizm,  n.  Lyric  composi- 
tion; a  lyrical  form  of  language.— Lyrist, 
lir'ist,  n.  A  musician  who  plays  on  the 
lyre. 

Lysis,  lT'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  solution,  from  lyo, 
to  dissolve.]  Med.  the  gradual  ending  of  a 
disease,  without  critical  symptoms. 

Lysol,  IT'sol,  n.  A  disinfectant  made  of 
soap  dissolved  in  coal-tar  oil. 

Lyssa,  lis'a,  n.  [Gr.  lyssa,  madness.]  A 
name  for  hydrophobia. 


M 


HI  is  the  thirteenth  letter  and  tenth  conso- 
nant of  the  English  alphabet,  representing 
a  labial  and  nasal  articulation. 

Ma,  ma,  n.  A  childish  or  shorter  form  of 
Mama. 

Ma'am,  mam,  n.  A  colloquial  contraction 
for  Madam. 

Mac,  mak.  A  Gaelic  word  signifying  son, 
and  prefixed  to  many  surnames,  as  Mac 
Donald,  Mac  Grigor,  &c. 

Macadamize,  mak-ad'am-Tz,  v.t.— macad- 
amized, macadamizing.  [From  Macadam, 
the  inventor.]  To  cover,  as  a  road,  with 
small  broken  stones,  which,  when  consoli- 
dated, form  a  firm  surface.— Macadam- 
izat ion,  mak-ad'am-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  macadamizing. 

MacaQlie.  ma-kak',  n.  [Fr.]  An  Old  World 
monkey  with  short  tail  and  prominent  eye- 
brows. 

Maearize.t  mak'a-nz,  v.t.  [Gr.  makarizo, 
from  malcar,  blessed.]  To  bless;  to  wish 
joy  to;  to  congratulate. 

Macaroni,  mak-a-ro'ni, n.  pi.  Macaronis 
or  Macaronies,  mak-a-ro'niz.  [Fr.  and 
Prov.  It.  macaroni,  It.  maccheroni,  originally 
a  mixture  of  flour,  cheese,  and  butter.]  A 
dough  of  fine  wheaten  flour  made  into  a 
tubular  or  pipe  form,  a  favourite  food 
among  the  Italians;  a  medley;  a  sort  of 
droll  or  fool;  a  name  formerly  given  to 
fops  or  dandies.— Macaronic,  mak-a-ro'- 
nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  food  macaroni; 
pertaining  to  or  like  a  macaroni ;  applied 
to  a  species  of  burlesque  verse,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  ill-formed  or 
ill-connected  words,  as  of  vulgar  words 
Latinized  or  Latin  words  modernized.  — 
n.  A  confused  mixture  of  several  things; 
a  macaronic  verse  or  poem.— Macaroon, 
mak-a-rbn',  n.  A  small  sweetcake,  with 
almonds  in  it. 

Macassar-oil,  ma-kas'ar,  n.  An  oil  used 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair,  named 
from  Macassar,  in  Celebes,  from  which  it 
was  originally  procured:  also  a  perfumed 
mixture  of  castor-oil  and  olive-oil. 

Macaw,  raa-ka',  n.  [Native  name  in  the 
Antilles.]     One   of   a  genus  of   beautiful 


birds  of  the  parrot  tribe,  having  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  long  tail-feathers. 
— Macaw-tree,  n.  A  name  for  several 
species  of  palm-trees,  natives  of  tropical 
America. 

Maccahean,  mak-ka-be'an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Jewish  princes  called  Maccabees. — 
Maccahees,  mak'ka-bez,  n.pl.  The  name 
of  two  books  treating  of  Jewish  history 
under  the  Maccabean  princes,  included  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

Mace,  mas,  n.  [O.Fr.  mace,  Fr.  masse,  It. 
mazza,  a  club;  from  L.  matea  (only  found 
in  the  dim.  mateola),  a  kind  of  mallet.]  A 
weapon  of  war  consisting  of  a  staff  with  a 
heavy  metal  head  frequently  in  the  form 
of  a  spiked  ball;  an  ornamental  staff  of 
metal  borne  before  magistrates  and  other 
persons  in  authority;  the  heavier  rod  used 
in  billiards.— Mace-hearer,  n.  A  person 
who  carries  a  mace  before  public  function- 
aries.— Macer,  mas'er,  n.  A  mace-bearer; 
an  officer  attending  on  several  courts  of 
Scotland. 

Mace,  mas,  n.  [Fr.  macis,  It.  mace,  L. 
mads,  macir,  Gr.  maker,  an  Indian  spice.] 
A  spice,  the  dried  aril  or  covering  of  the 
seed  of  the  nutmeg,  chiefly  used  in  cooking 
or  in  pickles. 

Macerate,  mas'er-at,  v.t.— macerated,  ma- 
cerating. [L.  macero,  maceratum,  to  make 
soft:  same  root  as  mass,  a  lump.]  To  steep 
almost  to  solution;  to  soften  and  separate 
the  parts  of  by  steeping  in  a  fluid,  or  by 
the  digestive  process;  to  mortifyj;  to  har- 
ass!.—Maceration,  mas-er-a'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  macerating;  state  of  being  macerated. 

Machairodns,  ma-kT'ro-dus,  n.  [Gr.  ma- 
chair  a,  a  sabre,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  An 
extinct  carnivorous  animal  of  considerable 
size,  having  very  formidable  upper  canines. 

Machette,  ma-cha'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind 
of  large  knife  or  cutlass  used  by  Spanish 
Americans  as  a  tool  and  as  a  weapon. 

Machiavel  tail,  mak'i-a-ve"li-an,  a,.  Per- 
taining to  Machiavel  (Nicolo  MachiaveUi), 
an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historio- 
grapher to  the  Republic  of  Florence  (died 
1527);  in  conformity  with  Machiavel's  prin- 
ciples; cunning  in  political  management; 


crafty. — n.  One  who  adopts  the  princi- 
ples of  Machiavel.— Machiavel ianism, 

Machiavellsm,  inak'i-a-ve"li-an-izni, 
mak'i-a-vel-izm,  n.  The  principles  or  system 
of  statesmanship  of  Machiavel,  who  incul- 
cated the  systematic  subordination  of  right 
to  expediency;  political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice. 

Machicolation,  ma-chik'o-la"shon,  n. 
[Fr.  machicoulis,  mdchecoulis;  origin  doubt- 
ful.] Milit.  arch,  a  vertical  opening  in  the 
floor  of  a  projecting  gallery,  parapet,  &c, 
for  hurling  missiles  or  pouring  boiling  lead, 
pitch,  &c,  upon  the  enemy;  a  part  thus 
projecting,  as  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  without 
any  such  opening.  —  Machicolate,  ma- 
chik'o-lat,  v.t.  To  form  with  machicola- 
tions— Machicolated,  ma-chik'o-la-ted, 
a.    Having  machicolations. 

Machinate,  mak'i-nat,  v.t.  and  i. — machi- 
nated, machinating.  [L.  machinor,  machi- 
natus,  from  machina.  Machine.]  To  plan; 
to  contrive;  to  form,  as  a  plot  or  scheme. — 
Machination,  mak-i-na"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  machinating;  a  plot;  an  artful  design 
or  scheme  formed  with  deliberation.  — 
Machinator,  mak'i-na-ter,  n.  One  who 
machinates  or  plots  with  evil  designs. 

Machine,  ma-shen',  n.  [Fr.  machine,  L. 
machina,  from  Gr.  mechane,  machine,  de- 
vice, contrivance,  from  mechos,  means,  ex- 
pedient; same  root  as  make.]  Any  contriv- 
ance or  appliance  which  serves  to  increase 
or' regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force  or  to 
produce  motion  (simple  machines  or  me- 
chanical powers  being  such  as  the  lever, 
pulley,  &c);  a  complex  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  combination  or  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  mechanical  powers;  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  to  a  person  whose  actions 
do  not  appear  to  be  under  his  own  control, 
but  to  be  directed  by  some  external  agency; 
one  who  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  an- 
other; a  mere  tool  or  creature;  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  a  public  coach;  in  Scot- 
land, any  sort  of  light  vehicle.— v.t.  To  ap- 
ply machinery  to;  to  produce  by  machinery. 
— Machine-gun,  n.  A  piece  of  ordnance 
that  is  loaded  and  fired  mechanically,  and 
can  discharge  a  number  of  projectiles  simul- 
taneously or  in  rapid  succession,  having 
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usually  two  or  mora  barrels,  as  la  thi 
ni  tha  Gatllng  gun,  the  mitrailleuse,  to 
Mnrhliicr.  hi. i  bIkmi  er,  n    A  machiul  t 
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oated  apparatus,  or  combination  ol  ma 
ohauiosJ  powers,  designed  to  Increase,  regu 
Lite,  or  apply  motion  and  force;  machines  in 
general;  anj  complex  system  of  means  and 
appliances  designed  to  carry  on  any  pai 
ticular  work  or  effect  a  specific  purpose. 
Machine-shop,  h.  A  workshop  iu  which 
machines  an-  made  Machine-fool,  n. 
adjustable  machine  for  outting  metals 
into  any  required  shape,  Machinc- 
work,  Work  done  by  a  machine,  as 
distinguished  from  that  done  by  manual 
labour,  Machinist,  ma  Bhen'ist,  n.  A 
oonstructor  of  machines;  one  who  tends  or 
a  machine. 

Mackerel,  mak'er-el,  ».  |o  Fr.  maquerel, 
naquereau,  1).  makreel,  G.  makrele, 
Dan  makrel,  from  L.L,  macartUus,  from 
I,  macula,  a  snot— in  allusion  to  the  blue 
blotches  on  it.]  An  excellent  table  Bah, 
well  known  by  its  elegant  shape  and  bril- 
liant colours.—  Mackerel  gale,  a  gale  that 
ripples  the  surface  of  the  sea,  rendering  it 
favourable  for  catching  mackerel.—  Mach  rel 
sky,  a  sky  in  which  the  clouds  have  the 
form  called  cirro-cumulus,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  blotches  on  a  mackerel. 

Mackintosh,  mak'in-tosh,  n.  A  terra 
applied,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  to 
a  garment,  particularly  an  overcoat,  rendered 
waterproof  by  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

Mario,  mak'l,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  macula,  a  spot, 
the  mesh  of  a  net.]  A  mineral,  a  variety 
of  andalusite;  pi.  a  term  applied  to  twin- 
crystals  united  by  simple  contact,  by  inter- 
peuetration,  or  by  incorporation. 

Mncouochic,  ma-ko'no-c/ie,  n.  A  tinned 
meat  and  vegetable  ration. 

Macrobiotic,  mak'ro-bT-ot"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  bios,  life. J  Long-lived. 
—Macrocephalous,  mak-ro-sef'a-lus,  a. 
[Gr.  kephale,  the  head.]  Having  a  long  or 
large  head.— Macrocosm,  mak'ro-kozm, 
n.  [Gr.  kosmos,  world]  The  great  world; 
the  universe,  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
microcosm,  or  little  world  constituted  by 
nian.— Macrodactyl,  mak-ro-dak'til,  n. 
[Gr.  dakUjlos,  a  finger]  One  of  a  family  of 
grallatorial  birds,  having  very  long  toes, 
comprising  the  coot,  rail,  water-hen,  &c. — 
Mucrodlagonal,  mak'ro-dT-ag"on-al,  n. 
The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombic 
prism.  —  MacrognnI  hie,  mak-rog-nath'- 
ik,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  gnathos,  a  jaw.] 
Having  long  or  prominent  jaws. — Macro]- 
ogy,  mak-rol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 
Long  and  tedious  talk;  superfluity  of  words. 
— Macrometer,  mak-rom'et-er,  n.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring inaccessible  heights.  —  Macron, 
mak'ron,  u.  [Gr.  makros,  long.]  A  mark 
placed  over  a  vowel  to  show  that  it  is  long, 
as  fate,  me,  note,  tube.— Macron  ucleiis, 
mak'ro-nu"kle-us,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  large.] 
In  animalcules,  the  large  nucleus.— Mac- 
ropetalons,  mak-ro-pet'a-lus,  a.  Bot. 
having  large  petals.  —  Macrophyllous, 
mak-ro-fil'us.  a.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot. 
having  large  leaves.— Macropod,  mak'ro- 
pod,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.]  An  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  kangaroo  family. 
— Macropterous,  mak-rop'ter-us,  a.  [Gr. 
pttron,  a  wing.]  Zool.  having  long  wings 
or  fins.— Macroscopic,  mak-ro-skop'ik,  a. 
[Gr.  makros,  long,  skoped,  I  see. J  Visible 
to  the  naked  eye;  opposed  to  microscopic. — 
Macrospore,  mak'ro-spor,  n.  [Gr.  mak- 
ros, long,  sporos,  seed.]  Bot.  a  large  (female) 
spore.  -Macrotous,  mak-ro'tus,  a.  [Gr. 
ous,  otos,  the  ear.]    Zool.  long-eared. 

Macrura,  Macronra,  mak-ru'ra,  mak- 
rou'ra,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  oura, 
a  tail.]  A  family  of  stalk-eyed  decapod 
crustaceans,  including  the  lobster,  prawn, 
shrimp,  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  Brachy- 
ura  (crabs),  because  their  flexible  abdomen 
extends  straight  backward,  and  is  used  in 
swimming.  —  Macrura  1,  Macrnrons, 
mak-ru'ral,  mak-ru'rus,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Macrura.  —  Macriiran,  Macrouraii, 
mak-ru'ran,  inak-rou'ran,  n.  One  of  the 
Macrura. 


Macula,  mak'fl  la,  n  pi.  Macula*.  mak'O 
le  ]    |  L.   macula,  a  spot .   hence,  ma 
mail  (armour)  I    A  spot,  as  on  the  skin 
Maculate.   mak'Odat,    v.t     [L.  maculo.] 

TO  Spotj    to. '.tain;    to  blur       •'      M  BJ  I  •  <l  i\  it  li 

spots;   blotted;  hence,  defiled;   Impure 
Maculaitl«»n.  mak  D  La'sbon,  n,    The  act 
of  spotting;  aspot;  attain      Macula  In  re, 

mak  u  la  tur,  u.  A  ihee)  bloi  tad  in  pi  nit 
Ulg  Macule,  niak'ul,  u  A  spot  fruit- 
ing, a  blur  oauslng  the  impression  ol 

bO  appear  double       Maculosa,  mak'fl  los, 

a.     Spotted,   maculated. 

Mad.  mail,  a,    [O.K.  mood,  a..Sai    mdd, 

iifiiutiil,  mad;  allied  to  Goth,  gamaidt,   in- 
jured;   <>ll<;     aameU,    blunt,'  dull  .    I 
miitfiii,    to   hurt.)     Disordered   in   intellect; 
deprived  of  reason;   dist  i  a,  1 1  ,1  ,   eia/y;    in- 
sane;   beside  one's   sell';    franlie;    furious  ; 

wildly    frolicsome;     Infatuated;     furious 

from  disease  or  ot  herwise:  said  of  annuals. 
— Like  mail,  madly;  furiously  ((Joltm/.) 
v.i.  —  madded,  madding.  To  male  mad; 
to  madden.  —  Madding  crowd,  distracting 
{r  I  )  or  raving  madly  (r.i  )('.')  (iray's  'mad 
ding  crowd's  ignoble  strife',  taken  by  him 
from  Drummoiid  of  Hawthornden's  '  inad- 
diug  worldling's  hoarsediscords'.  apparently 
V.i.  —  Mad-apple,  a.  The  fruit  of  the 
egg-plant.  —  Madcap,  mad'kap,  n.  A  per- 
son of  wild  or  eccentric  behaviour;  a  tlinhty 
or  hare-brained  person;  one  who  indulges 
in  frolics,  —a.  Pertaining  to  a  madcap.— 
Madden,  mad'n,  v.t.  To  make  mad;  to 
craze;  to  excite  with  violent  passion;  to 
enrage.— v.i,  To  become  mad;  to  act  as  if 
mad  .  —  Madding,  mad'ing,  a.  Raging; 
furious;  wild— Mad-house,  mad'hous,  n. 
A  house  where  insane  persons  are  confined; 
a  lunatic  asylum. —Madly,  mad'li,  adv.  In 
a  mad  or  frenzied  manner;  frantically; 
furiously.  —  Madman,  mad'man,  n.  A 
lunatic;  a  crazy  person ;  one  inflamed  with 
extravagant  passion,  and  acting  contrary  to 
reason.  —  Madness,  mad'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  mad;  lunacy;  in- 
sanity; frenzy;  extreme  folly. 
Madam,  mad'am,  n.  [Fr.  ma,  my,  and 
dame,  lady,  from  L.  mea  domino,  in  same 
sense.]  Lit.  my  lady:  a  term  of  compli- 
ment used  in  address  to  ladies,  chiefly  to 
married  and  elderly  ladies :  sometimes  used 
with  a  slight  shade  of  disrespect  (a  proud 
madam).  PI.  Mesdaines.  ma'damz. 
Madder,  mad'er,  n.  A. Sax.  mceddere, 
madder.]  A  climbing  perennial  plant, 
largely  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
root  of  which  furnishes  several  valuable 
dyes  and  pigments,  such  as  madder-red, 
madder-lake,  madder-yellow. — v.t.  andi.  To 
dye  with  madder. 

Made,  mad,  pret.  and  pp.  of  make.  The  pp. 
besides  being  used  in  the  senses  of  the  verb 
is  often  equivalent  to  destined,  fitted,  suit- 
able ('a  place  made  for  murders',  Shak.).— 
Made-dish,  n.  A  dish  of  meat,  poultry, 
&c,  recooked;  an  entree. 
Madcfaction.  mad-e-fak'shon,  n.  [L. 
madi /actio— rnadeo,  to  be  wet.  and  facio,  to 
make]  The  act  of  making  wet—  Madefy, 
mad'e-fl,  v.t.  [Fr.  madefier.]  To  make 
wet  or  moist;  to  moisten. 
Madeira,  nia-de'ra,  n. .  A  rich  wine  made 
in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
Mademoiselle,  mad-mwa-zel,  n.  [Fr.  ma, 
my,  and  demoiselle,  damsel.  DAMSEL.] 
The  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried  lady 
in  France;  miss. 

Madia,  ma'di-a,  n.  [From  madi,  the  Chilian 
name.]  A  composite  plant  allied  to  the 
sunflower,  cultivated  for  the  oil  obtained 
from  its  seeds. 

Madid,  mad'id,  a.  [L.  madidus,  wet,  from 
madeo,  to  be  wet.]  Wet;  moist. 
Madonna,  ma-don'a,  n.  [It.  madonna, 
from  L.  mea  domina,  my  lady.  Madam.] 
An  Italian  form  of  address  equivalent  to 
Madam  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  hence  pic- 
tures representing  the  Virgin  are  called 
madonnas. 

Madrepore,  mad're-por,  n.  [Fr.  madre- 
pore, from  It.  madrepora.  from  madre, 
mother,  and  Gr.  poros,  a  kind  of  stone.] 
A  common  variety  of  reef-coral,  of  a  stony 
hardness  and  of  a  spreading  or  branching 


foi  in     t  h.    .  oral  butldinf   polyp   Itatlfc  _ 
Madrcporal,  mad  P<  ruining 

tool  <• isiing of  madrepon       Mndrrpo- 

rlforill,  mad  r<   pO'i  i  form,  "     Perfoi 
with  small  holes  [ike  a  madrepon  coral 
Madreporlte,  mad'n  pfl  i  it,  a.  a  rarlety 
ot  Llmestom  ,  fa   ii  madn  | 

Madrler,  mad'ri  sr(  s,  [Fr.]  MOM  "'■mi 
a  plank  used  for  supporting  the  earth  In 
a  mine  oi  foi  ol  hei  put  poses. 

Madriual,  mad'rl-gaL  a.  [Fr.  madrigal; 
it.  maarigale,  older  It.  mandriale,  from 
L  and  Qr  mandra,  ;i  sheepfold;  originally 
a  shepherd's  song]    A  little  amorous  poem, 

[Sting    Of    DOt    less    than    tlim     OX    tout 
stanzas,    and    containing   some   tender  and 

delicate,  though  simple  thought,  suitably 

1  Sprei  : -i  'I  ,    a  vocal  composition,  now  com 

inoniy  of  two  or  more  movements,  and  lu 
five  or  six  parts.    Madriuallst    mad'ri- 

k'al  ist,  n.     A  composer  of  madrigals. 

Madril<'iiian.  mad-ri-lS'ni-an,  a.  ami  ». 

[Sp.  Maih  ileiid  \  Of  or  belonging  to  or  a 
native  of  Madrid. 

Ma'cenas,  a.     A  munificent  patron  of  art 

or  literature,  from  the  name  ol  Horace's 
friend. 

Maelstrom,  mal'strom,  n.  |Duteh  malen, 
to  grind,  utroom,  a  stream.]  A  gnat  whirl- 
pool off  the  coast  of  Norway.  Hence,  Ji</. 
a  vortex  or  gulf;  Home  dangerous  movement 
or  current  in  social  life. 

M;riiad,  me'nad,  n.  [Gr.  mabias,  mainados, 
from  mainomai,  to  rave.]  A  votaress  of 
Bacchus;  hence,  a  raving,  frenzied  woman. 

Maestoso,  ma-es-to'zo.  [It.,  majestic]  A 
direction  in  music  to  play  with  grandeur 
and  strength. 

Maest  ro,  ma-es'tro,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  magis- 
ter,  a  master.J  A  master  of  any  art;  speci- 
fically, a  master  in  music;  a  musical  com- 
poser. 

Maflick,  maf'ik,  v.i.  To  behave  riotously, 
as  of  persons  celebrating  in  the  streets  the 
news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking  in  the  Boer 
War. 

Magazine,  mag-a-zen',  n.  [Fr.  magasin,  a 
storehouse,  Sp.  magacen,  almagacen,  from 
Ar.  al-makhzen,  a  warehouse,  from  khazana, 
to  store.]  A  receptacle  in  which  anything 
is  stored;  a  warehouse;  a  storehouse;  a 
building  or  chamber  constructed  for  storing 
in  security  large  quantities  of  gunpowder 
or  other  explosive  substances;  a  publication 
issued  in  a  series  of  numbers  or  parts  and 
containing  papers  of  an  entertaining  or 
instructive  character.—  v.t.  To  store  up  in  a 
magazine:  to  accumulate  for  future  use.— 
Magazine-rifle,  a  rifle  with  an  attached 
magazine  or  chamber,  containing  a  number 
of  cartridges  that  can  be  fired  off  in  rapid 
succession  by  special  mechanism.  — Ma^a- 
ziner,  Maira/.inisl,  mag-a-zen'er.  mag- 
a-zen'ist,  n.   One  who  writes  in  a  magazine. 

Masdalen,  mag'da-len,  n.  [From  Mary 
Magdalene,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
woman  mentioned  in  St.  I.uke  vii.  36-50.] 
A  reformed  prostitute. — Magdalen  hospital 
or  asylum,  a  house  into  which  prostitutes 
are  received  with  a  view  to  their  reforma- 
tion. 

Magellanic,  mag-el-lan'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Magellan,  the  celebrated  navigator. — 
Magellanic  clouds,  two  conspicuous  whitish 
nebulae,  of  a  cloud-like  appearance,  near 
the  south  pole. 

Magenta,  ma-jen'ta,  n.  [Discovered  in 
1859,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Magenta.]  A 
brilliant  blue-red  colour  derived  from  coal- 
tar. 

Maggot,  mag'ot,  n.  [W.  maqiad,  a  maggot 
or  grub,  from  magu,  to  breed.]  The  larva 
of  a  fly  or  other  insect;  a  grub;  a  whim; 
an  odd  fancy;  a  crotchet.—  Maggotiliess, 
mag'ot-i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  mag- 
goty— Maggoty,  mag'ot-i.  a.  Full  of  or 
invested  with  maggots;  capricious;  whim- 
sical. 

Magi,  ma'jT,  n.  pi.  [L.  magus,  from  Gr. 
magos,  a  Magian,  from  Per.  mag,  a  priest, 
same  root  as  L.  magnus,  great.]  The  caste 
of  priests  among  the  ancient  Medes  and 
Persians;  hence  holy  men  or  sages  of  the 
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But.  Muglnn,  ma'ji  an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  (he  Magi  »  One  of  the  Magi;  a  priest 
of  theZoroastrian  religion.  MngianlMiii, 
inn  ji  an  i/in.  "  The  philosophy  or  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi. 

Magic,  maj'ik.  n.    [L.  magicus,  pertaining 
to  sorcery,  from  magia,  (Jr.  mageta,  the 

theology  Of  the   Marians,   magic      MAGI.) 

1  be  art  of  producing  effects  by  superhuman 

111,   ins,  as  By  Spiritual  beings  or  t  lie  occult. 

powers  of  nature;  sorcery;  enchantment; 
ueoromanoy;  power  or  influence  similar 
to  that  of  enchantment. — Natural  magic, 

the  ait  of  applying  natural  causes,  whose 
operation  is  secret,  to  produce  surprising 
affects,  a.  Pertaining  to  magic;  used  in 
magic;  working  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by 
magic.  Magic  square,  a  square  figure 
formed  by  a  series  of  numbers  disposed  in 
parallel  and  equal  ranks,  ami  such  that  the 
Minis  of  each  row  or  line  taken  perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally,  or  diagonally  are  equal. 
Manic  lantern,  a  kind  of  lantern  by  means 
of  which  small  pictures  are  represented  on 
the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  or  on  a  white  sheet, 
magnified  to  any  size  at  pleasure.— Magi- 
cal, maj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  magic; 
proceeding  from  magic;  having  supernatural 
qualities;  acting  or  produced  as  if  by  magic. 
.'.  Magical  differs  from  magic,  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  not  used  predica- 
tively;  thus  we  do  not  say  'the  effect  was 
magic'.— Magically,  maj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  magical  manner.— Magician,  ma-jish'- 
an,  ft.  One  skilled  in  magic;  an  enchanter; 
a  necromancer. 

Magilp.  Magilpfi,  ma-gilp',  ma-gilf,  n.  A 
mixture  of  linseed-oil  and  mastic  varnish 
used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. 
Magisterial,  maj-is-te'ri-al,  a.  [L.  magis- 
terius,  from  magister,  a  master.  Master.] 
Belonging  to  a  master  or  ruler;  pertaining 
to  a  magistrate  or  his  office;  authoritative; 
arrogant;  imperious;  domineering.— Mag- 
isterially, maj-is-te'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
magisterial  manner.— Magisterialuess, 
».  Magistral,  maj'is-tral,  a.  Imperious; 
authoritative;  phar.  specially  prepared.— 
Magistraml,  maj-is-trand',  n.  A  student 
in  Arts  in  the  Scottish  universities  in  the 
fourth  year,  preparing  for  graduation. 
Magistrate,  maj'is-trat,  n.  [L.  magistrates, 
a  magistrate,  from  magister,  a  master.]  A 
public  civil  officer  invested  with  the  execu- 
tive government  or  some  branch  of  it;  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  a  person  who  dispenses 
justice  in  police  courts,  &o— Magistratic, 
maj-is-trat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  magistrate. 
—Magistracy,  maj'is-tra-si,  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  magistrate;  the  body  of 
magistrates. 

Magma,  mag'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  mass,  dregs, 
from  masso,  to  knead.  Mass.]  A  mixture 
of  mineral  or  other  matters  in  a  pasty  state; 
a  thick  residuum  separated  from  a  fluid. 
Magnaliunt,  mag-na'li-um,  n.  [From 
names  of  components.]  An  alloy  of  mag- 
nesium and  aluminium,  light,  strong,  and 
easily  worked:  of  recent  introduction. 
Magnanimous,  mag-nan'i-mus,  a.  [L. 
magnanimus—magnus,  great  (Magnitude), 
and  animus,  mind  (Animal).]  Great  of 
mind;  elevated  in  soul  or  in  sentiment; 
raised  above  what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungener- 
ous: said  of  persons ;  exhibiting  nobleness 
of  soul:  said  of  actions,  &c— Magnani- 
mously, mag-nan'i-mus-li,  adv.  __  In  a 
magnanimous  manner.— Magnanimity, 
mag-na-nim'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnanimous;  greatnessof  mind;  elevation, 
nobility,  or  dignity  of  soul;  lofty  generosity. 
Magnate,  mag'nat,  n.  [L.  magnates  (pi.), 
powerful  persons,  the  great,  from  magnus, 
great.  Magnitude.]  A  person  of  rank; 
a  noble  or  grandee;  a  person  of  note  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  sphere. 
Magnesia,  mag-ne'shi-a,  n.  [From  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia  Minor,  whence  also  magnet.] 
Oxide  of  magnesium,  a  white  tasteless 
earthy  substance,  possessing  alkaline  pro- 
perties.— Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts. 
— Magnesian,  mag-ne'shi-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  magnesia;  containing  or  resembling 
magnesia.  —  Magnesian  limestone,  a  rock 
composed  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 


nesia, more  or  Icsb  useful  for  building  or 
ornamental  purposes;  dolomite.  —  Mag- 
nesium, mag  ne'shi  11111,  ft.  The  metallic 
base  of  magnesia,  a  white?  malleable  metal, 

obtained  by  decomposing  chloride  of  mag- 
nesiniii  by  means  of  potassium.  Magne- 
sium light,  a  dazzlingly  bright  light  pro- 
duced by  burning  magnesium  wire. 

Magnet,  mas/net,  n.  [L.  magnes,  magnetie, 

from  Gr.  rnagnis,  from   Magnesia  in   Asia 
Minor,  whence  the  stone  was  first  brought.] 
The  loadstone;  also  a  bar  or  mass  of  iron 
or  steel  to  which  the  peculiar  properties  ol 
the  loadstone  have  been  imparted,  either 
by  contact  or  by  other  means.     Elkctko- 
m  mi  net,  Horse-shoe   magnet.— Mag- 
netic, mag-net'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the 
magnet  or  magnetism;  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  the   magnet,  or  corresponding 
properties;  pertaining  to  the  earth's  mag- 
netism ;  attractive,  as  if  magnetic—  Mag- 
netic amplitude,  azimuth,  &c,  navi.g.   the 
amplitude,  azimuth,  &o,  indicated  by  the 
compass.—  Magnetic  battery,  a  kind  of  bat- 
tery formed  of   several   magnets  (usually 
horse -shoe    magnets)    combined    together 
with  all  their  poles  similarly  disposed.— 
Magnetic  compensator,  a  contrivance  con- 
nected with  a  ship's  compass  for  compen- 
sating or  neutralizing  the  effects  upon  the 
needle   of  the  iron  of  the    ship.  —  Mag- 
netic dip.    Under  Dip.—  Magnetic  elements, 
for   any  place,   are    the   intensity  of    the 
earth's  attraction,  the  Dip  (which  see),  and 
the  Declination  (which  see).—  Magnetic 
equator,  a  line  passing  round  the  globe  near 
its  equator,  in  every  part  of  which  the  dip 
of  the  needle  is  nothing—  Magnetic  inten- 
sity, the  force  of  attraction  which  magnets 
exert  on   surrounding   bodies   capable   of 
being  influenced  by  them.— Magnetic  iron- 
ore.    Same  as  Magnetite.— Magnetic  meri- 
dian, a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  at 
any  place  corresponds  with  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  needle  at  that  place.  — 
Magnetic  moment.     See  Moment.— Mag- 
netic needle,  any  small  magnetized  iron  or 
steel  rod  turning  on  a  pivot,  such  as  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass.—  Magnetic 
north,  that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle.—  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  magnetite. 
—Magnetic  poles,  nearly  opposite  points  on 
the  earth's  surface  where  the  dip  of  the 
needle  is  90°,  at  some  distance  from  the 
earth's  poles.  —  Magnetic  reluctance.     See 
Reluctance.  —  Magnetic    susceptibility. 
See  Susceptibility;.— Magnetic  storm,  a 
violent  disturbance  in  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism; a  sudden  alteration  in  the  magnetic 
elements  of  a  place—  Magnetical,  mag- 
net'i-kal,  a.    Magnetic— Magnetically, 
mag-net'i-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  magnetic  man- 
ner;  by  magnetism.— Magnetics,  mag- 
net'iks,   n.      The  science  or  principles  of 
magnetism.  —  Magnetism,  mag'net-izm, 
n.    A  peculiar  property  possessed  by  cer- 
tain bodies,  whereby,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  naturally  attract  or  repel  one 
another   according    to  determinate   laws; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnet,  and   magnetic 
phenomena  in  general;  power  of  attraction. 
— Animal  magnetism.    Mesmerism.— Ter- 
restrial magnetism,  the  magnetic  force  ex- 
erted by  the  earth. —Magnetician,  Mag- 
liclist,    mag-net-ish'an,    mag'net-ist,    n. 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  magnetism.— 
Magnetite,  mag'net-it,  n.    A  black  oxide 
of  iron,  which  sometimes  possesses  polarity, 
and  is  highly  magnetic;  magnetic  iron  ore. 
—Magnetizable,  mag-net-i'za-bl,  a.   Ca- 
pable of  being  magnetized.— Magnetiza- 
tion, mag'net-i-za"shon,  n.     The  act  of 
magnetizing,  or  state  of  being  magnetized. 
—Magnetize,   mag'net-Iz,  v.t.  —  magnet- 
ized, magnetizing.    To  communicate  mag- 
netic properties  to;  to  attract  as  if  by  a 
magnet;  to  put  under  the  influence  of  ani- 
mal magnetism.— v.i.  To  acquire  magnetic 
properties;   to  become  magnetic  —  Mag- 
netlzer,  mag'net-i-zer,  n.     One  who  or 
that   which   communicates    magnetism.  — 
Magneto  ■  electric,   Magneto  -  elec- 
trical, a.     Pertaining  to  magneto-elec- 
tricity. —  Magneto-electric    induction,    the 
communication  of  magnetic  properties  to 
iron  by  means  of  electric  currents.— Mag- 


neto-electricity, n.  Electricity  evolved 
by  the  action  of  magnets;  the  science  winch 
treats  of  phenomena  connected  with  both 
Li  11  in  and  electricity.  -Magnetom- 
eter, mag-net  om'et-er,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  any  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netic elements,  as  the  dip,  inclination,  and 
intensity,  especially  t  he  latter.  Magneto- 
metric,  mag'net-o-met"rik,  a.  Pertaiuing 
to  the  magnetometer.  —  Maijm  tomotivt 
force,  the  magnetizing  influence  to  which 
a  magnetic  substance  is  subjected  in  a  mag- 
netic field:  its  unit  is  the  GILBERT  (which 
see). 

Magnificat ,  mag-nif'i-kat,  n.  Canticle  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  Luke,  i.  46-55:  'My 
soul  doth  magnify  (L.  mugnificat)  the 
Lord'. 

Magnificent,  mag-nif'i-sent,  a.  [L.  mag- 
vificens —  magnus,  great,  facio,  to  make. 
Magnitude.]  Grand  in  appearance;  splen- 
did; fond  of  splendour;  showy;  stately.— 
Magnilicently,  mag-nif'i-sent-li,  adv.  In 
a  magnificent  manner.  —  Mnguifiahlc, 
mag'ni-fi  a-bl,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of 
being  magnified.— Magnific,  Magnltl- 
cal,  mag  nif'ik,  mag-nif'i-kal,  a.  |L.  mag- 
nificus,  noble,  splendid.]  Grand;  splendid; 
illustrious.— Magn  i  Hcally,  mag-nif 'i-kal- 
li,  adv,  In  a  magnificent  manner.— Mag- 
nificence, mag-nif'i-sens,  n.  [L.  magni- 
Jicivtia.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
magnificent.— Magnifico,  mag-nif'i-ko,  n. 
pi.  Magnificoes.  A  grandee;  a  magnate. 
—Magnifier,  mag'ni-fi-er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  magnifies.— Magnify,  mag'- 
ni-fl,  v.t.— magnified,  magnifying.  [Fr.  mag- 
nifier, L.  magnificare.]  To  make  great  or 
greater;  to  increase  the  apparent  dimen- 
sions of;  to  enlarge;  to  augment ;  to  increase 
the  power  or  glory  of ;  to  sound  the  praises 
of;  to  extol;  to  exalt;  to  represent  as 
greater  than  reality;  to  exaggerate.— v.i.  To 
possess  the  quality  of  causing  objects  to 
appear  larger  than  reality;  to  increase  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  objects. — Magnify- 
ing glass,  a  plano-convex  or  double-convex 
lens:  so  called  because  objects  seen  through 
it  have  their  apparent  di  mensions  increased. 
Magniloquence,  mag-nil'o-kwens,  n.  (L. 
magniloquentia  —  magnus,  great  (Magni- 
tude), and  loquens,  speaking  (Locution).] 
A  lofty  manner  of  speaking  or  writing; 
tumid,  pompous  words  or  style;  grandilo- 
quence; bombast.— Magniloquent,  mag- 
nil  'o-kwent,  a.  Big  in  words;  speaking 
loftily  or  pompously;  tumid;  grandiloquent. 
— Magniloquently,  niag-nil'o-kwent-li, 
adv.  In  a  magniloquent  manner. 
Magnitude,  mag'ni-tud,  n.  [L.  magni- 
tudo,  from  magnus,  great;  same  root  as  Gr. 
megas,  great,  E.  may,  might,  much,  more, 
&c.  More  or  less  akin  are  magnate,  majesty, 
master,  &c]  Greatness;  the  comparative 
extent,  bulk,  size,  quantity,  or  amount  of 
anything  that  can  be  measured;  any  quan- 
tity that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit; 
geom.  that  which  has  one  or  more  of  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  importance;  consequence  (an 
affair  of  magnitude). 

Magnolia,  mag-no'li-a,  n.  [After  Pierre 
Magnol,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier.] 
A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  North  America,  India,  China,  Japan, 
&c,  much  admired  for  their  flowers  and  . 
foliage. 

Magnum,  mag'num,  n.    [L.,  a  large  thing. 
Magnitude.]    A  bottle  holding  two  Eng-   | 
lish  quarts.— Magnum-bonum,  n.   [L., 
lit.  large-good.]    A  kind  of  large  plum;  a 
large-sized  barrel-pen. 

Magot,  mag'ot,  n.    [Fr.]   The  Barbary  ape-   \ 
Magpie;  mag'pT,  n.    [Mag,  for  Margaret, 
and  pie,  a  magpie,  from  L.  pica,  a  pie  or 
magpie;    comp.    Jenny -wren,    Robin  -red- 
breast,  &c]     A   well-known   bird  of   the 
crow   family,   about   18  inches  in  length, 
plumage  black  and  white,  tail  very  long;  a   , 
shot  on  the  target,  near  the  outer  rim. 
Magyar,  mag'yar;  Hung.  pron.  mod-yor', 
n     A  Hungarian  of  Asiatic  race,  allied  to 
the  Turks  and  Finns;  the  language  of  the 
Hungarians,    belonging    to   the    Turanian 
class  of  tongues. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 


MAHALEB 

vlalialt'It.  ma  ha  1 « - 1  >.  ft,  1  Ar.  mahlrh.]  A 
\,1MVi,H  ,,|  cherry  of  the  middle  and  south 
nt  Burope. 

Alalia  raj  ah.  ma  hU  ra'Ja,  n.  [Skr.  moM, 
gnat,  aiul  rOM,  a  prinoe  or  king.]  '  ho 
title  assumed  by  some  Indian  princes  ruling 
over  a  considerable  extent  ol  territory.— 
>laliaranl.  Maharanee,  tuu  htt  ru  uC, 
,i    |Skr  ,  great  queen  or  princess.]  A  female 

Indian  ml.  l. 

tlalialma,  ma  hat'ma,  n.  [Skr.  maha, 
great,  dtmd,  mind,  soul.)  A  name  among 
theosophiata  for  certain  Asiatic  chiefs  of 
their  faith,  said  to  l>o  able  to  communicate 
bv  occult  or  noii  materia]  means  with  other 
.it  any  distance. 

MalHll.  made,  n.  |Ar.,  the  director.]  A 
name   assumed   by   some  of   the   success,  us 

of  Mohammed;  a  descendant  of  Moham 
med  who  is  to  arise  and  at  the  bead  ol  the 
faithful  spread  Mohammedanism  over  the 
world. 

>Ialicc.  ma  he',  n.  [Hindi  The  gall-nut 
of  the  tamarisk  tree,  imported  from  India 
lor  dyeing  and  photographic  purposes. 

■afcl-gtlck,  mal'stik,  n.     Maul-STICK. 

Mahogany,  ma-hog'an-i,  n.  [Mahagoni, 
native  American  name.]  A  valuable  tim- 
ber-tree, the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  tine 
polish;  a  dinner-table  or  table  in  general 
(over  the  mahogany). 

Maliomcdun,  Mahomet  an,  &c,  ma- 
bom'e-dan,  ma-hom'e-tan.  Mohammedan, 
&c. 

Mahoiuid,  ma-hound',  n.  An  old  corrup- 
tion of  Mohammed ;  also  applied  to  the 
devil  or  other  evil  spirit. 

Mahout,  ma-hout',  n.  [Hind.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  an  elephant  driver  or  keeper. 

Mahratta,  ma-rat'ta,  n.  One  of  a  race  of 
Hindus  inhabiting  Central  India. 

Maid,  mad,  n.  [Short  for  maiden,  A. Sax. 
magden,  dim.  of  mcegeth,  a*  maiden,  Goth. 
magaths,  G.  magd,  maid;  akin  A.Sax.  magu, 
Goth  magus,  Icel.  mogr,  a  boy,  a  son;  allied 
to  Gael,  mac,  a  son.]  A  young  unmarried 
woman ;  a  virgin ;  an  unmarried  woman 
who  has  preserved  her  chastity;  a  female 
servant;  a  female  skate. — Maid  of  all  work, 
a  female  servant  who  does  house-work  of 
every  kind.— Maid-child,  n.  A  female 
child;  a  girl. —Maiden,  ma'dn,  n.  A  young 
unmarried  woman;  a  virgin  or  maid;  an 
instrument  of  capital  punishment  formerly 
used  in  Scotland  resembling  the  guillotine. 
—a.  Pertaining  to  a  maiden  or  virgin;  con- 
sisting of  virgins;  like  a  maiden;  fresh;  un- 
polluted; unused. — Maiden  assize,  an  assize 
at  which  there  are  no  criminal  cases.  — 
Maiden  fortress,  one  hitherto  impregnable 
to  assaults  from  the  enemy;  uncaptured. — 
Maiden  over  (cricket),  one  during  whose  de- 
livery no  runs  are  made. — Maiden  speech, 
the  first  public  speech  made  by  a  person, 
especially  in  parliament. — Maiden  sword, 
a  sword  hitherto  unused  and  unstained  with 
blood.— Maidenhair,  ma'dn-har,  n.  An 
elegant  fern  found  growing  on  rocks  and 
walls.  —  Maidenhead,  ma'dn-hed,  n. 
[Maiden,  and  term,  -head.]  Virgin  purity; 
virginity.— Maidenhood,  ma'dn-hud,  re. 
The  state  of  being  a  maid  or  maiden;  the 
state  of  an  unmarried  female;  virginity. — 
Maiden-like,  ma'dn-lik,  a.  Like  a  maid. 
— Maidenliness,  ma'dn-li-nes.  n.  Be- 
haviour that  becomes  a  maid;  modesty. — 
Maidenly,  ma'dn-li,  a.  and  adv.  Like  a 
maid;  modest.— Maidhood,  mad'hud,  n. 
Virginity.— Maid-servant,  n.  A  female 
servant;  a  female  domestic. 

Maieutic,  ma-u'tik,  a.  [Gr.  maieutikos, 
pertaining  to  midwifery,  from  maia,  a 
midwife.]  Serving  to  assist  or  accelerate 
childbirth;  pertaining  to  the  obstetric  art; 
aiding  in  bringing  forth,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense. 

Maigre,  ma'gr,  a.  [Fr.,  lean,  spare,  meagre.] 
Cookery,  a  term  applied  to  a  preparation 
cooked  merely  with  butter. — Maigre  dishes, 
maigre  food,  dishes  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  the  days  when  their  church  forbids 
flesh-meats. 
Mail,  mal,  n.    [Fr.  maille,  the  mesh  of  a 
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net,  .i  link  "i  ii ..i 1 1 .  from  L  ma*  via,  i 

!,       M  x.  i  i. \   |    Armour;  u  d<  i 

oovt  ring  for  warriors,  and  ■ lines  theli 

oovering,  ■ 
ol  a  lobster     v  t  To  put  on  mail  "i  armour: 
bo  aim  di  f(  ni  ively,     Hall-clad,  «     Olftd 

with    a    COat   ol     mail        Hailed,    maid,    /' 

and  a     Covered  with  mail  oi  ai  mom 
protected  by  tax  external  oovering  of  scales 
or  hard  nibitanoe. 

Mall,  mal,  n.    [Ft,  niiiih-,  O.Fr.  nolft,  ■ 
i  mad  ;  either  from  a r,  mal  It. 

and   Gael,    main,    ft    bftg,    01    I  nun    O.H  Q 

malaha.  ft  wallet;  [eel.  molr,  a  knapaaek  I 
Originally  a  bftg;  hence,  a  bftg  for  the  eon 
veyanoc  of  letters  and  papers;  the  letters, 
papers,  kc,  conveyed  En  such  a  bftg;  the 
a  or  conveyance  by  s  inch  the  mail  is 
conveyed,  v  t,  To  put  ua  the  mail;  to  post. 
—  Mailable,  mBl'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  ..mad  In  the  moil     Mall-hag,  n. 

\    i.  ,:■  in  \x  Inch   the  public  mail  is  carried. 

—Mail-boat,  n.  A  boat  winch  can  les  the 
public  mail— Mall-eoaeh,  n.  A  coach 
that  conveys  the  public  mails.  -  Mail- 
guard,  n.  An  officer  having  charge  of  the 
mail.-  -Mail-route,  n.  A  route  by  which 
the  mails  are  conveyed. — Mall-sleaiiier, 
n.  A  steamer  for  conveying  the  mails.— 
Mali-train,  n.  A  railway  train  that 
conveys  the  mails. 

Mail,  mal,  n.  [Icel.  mat,  stipulation,  agree- 
ment; mala,  to  stipulate.]  A  term  in  Scots 
law  for  a  rent  or  sum  payable  regularly. 

Maim,  mam,  v.t.  [O.E.  main,  to  hurt  or 
maim;  from  O.Fr.  mehaigner,  Pr.  magan- 
har,  It.  magagnare,  to  maim;  origin  doubt- 
ful.] To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb;  to 
mutilate  ;  to  cripple ;  to  disable.— n.  An 
iniury  by  which  a  person  is  maimed  or 
mutilated.  —  Malmedness,  maiu'ed-nes, 
n.    A  state  of  being  maimed. 

Main,  man,  a.  [Icel.  megn,  meginn,  main, 
strong,  mighty;  megin,  might,  main,  main 
part;  A.Sax.  mcegn,  mccgen,  power,  strength; 
same  root  as  may,  might.]  Principal,  chief, 
or  most  important  among  other  things; 
most  to  be  regarded  or  considered;  first  in 
size,  rank,  importance,  &c.  (the  main  branch 
of  a  river,  the  main  timbers  of  an  edifice, 
the  mam  consideration) ;  mighty;  vast  (the 
main  ocean);  directly  applied;  used  with  all 
one's  might  (main  strength).—  Main  body, 
the  corps  of  an  army  which  marches  between 
the  advance  and  rear  guard.  —  The  main 
chance,  the  chance  of  making  gain;  one's  own 
interests  generally.— ?i.  All  one's  strength; 
violent  effort  (in  the  phrase  'with  might 
and  main') ;  the  chief  or  main  portion  ;  the 
gross,  bulk,  greater  part;  the  ocean,  the 
great  sea,  the  high  sea;  a  principal  gas  or 
water  pipe  in  a  street,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  ones  supplied  by  it.— In 
the  main,  for  the  most  part;  speaking 
generally.— Main-couple,  n.  Carpentry, 
the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  —  Main- 
hatch,  n.  Naut.  the  hatch  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  main-hold,  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  hold.— Main-heel,  n.  The 
principal  keel,  as  distinguished  from  the 
false  keel.— Mainland,  man'laud,  n.  The 
continent;  territory  of  great  extent  as  com- 
pared with  an  island  near  it.— Mainly, 
man'li,  adv.  In  the  main ;  chiefly ;  princi- 
pally.— Main-mast,  n.  Naut.  the  prin- 
cipal mast  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel;  the 
middle  lower  mast  of  a  ship.— Main-rig- 
ging, n.  The  rigging  of  the  main-mast. 
— Main-sail,  n.  Naut.  the  principal  sail 
in  a  ship ;  the  chief  sail  on  the  main-mast 
bent  on  the  main-yard.— Main -sheet,  n. 
Naut.  a  rope  at  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
corners  of  a  main-sail  to  keep  it  properly 
extended.— Mainspring,  man'spring,  n. 
The  principal  spring  of  any  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, as  in  a  watch;  fig.  the  main  cause  of 
any  action.— Main-Stay,  n.  Naut.  the 
stay  extending  from  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast to  the  deck;  hence,  fig.  chief  support. 
— Main-top,  n.  Naut.  a  platform  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  main-mast.  —  Main- 
yard,  n.  Naut.  the  yard  on  which  the 
main-sail  is  extended. 

Main,  man,  n.  [Fr.  main,  L.  manus,  hand.] 

A  hand  at  dice;  a  match  at  cock-righting. 

Mainpernor,  mau'per-ner,  n.    [Fr.  main, 
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md  pei  <>.•/  :  taker, 

from  /"  i  ndre,  to  tftkc  I    law,  foi  mi  iiy  ft 
auret]  .01.0101 

Mainprise,   Main- 
prize,  maii'iu  i/,  n,  i  I- 1   main, hand,] 
taki  n  I    Law,  a  w  i  ii  form*  rly  • 

ii  riff,  commanding  him  to  take  sure- 

Mallllalll.  man  tan',  c  I     '  \  ■ 
main,    L     nnnin   .    the    hand,    and    I  i      | 

L  ttneo,  to  bold  I    'i  i  sp  in 

any  piu  i  Lculai  i  iditlon;  to 

up  or  in  action  or  operation;  to  support; 
to  keep  possi     ion  of;  not  U  u  ren 

dcr,  iu  cunt  inn.   (a  conversation) ;  to 

port   with  food,  Clothing,  >**.<•;   t0  uphold,   to 

vindicate  or  justify   (one's  right 

to  as.se  1 1 ,  as  a  tenet  Or  o  pin  ion;  to  nil'  , 

Maintainable,  man  ta'na  hi,"  Capable 
i.i  being  maintain!  d     Maintained  man 

tan.  i,  ii.  one  who  inaiiitaii^  Main- 
tenance, inaii'tcii  aim,  n.  The  ftt 
maintaining,  upholding,  or  keeping  up; 
support;  vindication;  that  which  maintains 
or  snpi'  irts;  means  of  support;  law,  Inter- 
meddling in  a  suit  In  which  the  person 
has  no  interest,  by  assisting  either  party 
with  money  or  means  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend  it.  —  Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap  of 
dignity  carried  before  the  sovereigns  of 
England  at  their  coronation. 
Maize,  maz,  n.  [Sp.  maiz,  from  Haytian 
iimliiz,  the  native  name.]  Indian  corn,  a 
cereal  plant,  a  native  of  America,  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world. — Mai/.ena,  ma-zc'na,  n.  The 
starch  prepared  from  maize;  corn-flour. 

Majesty,  maj'es-ti,  n.  [L.  majestas,  from 
ma  jus,  compar.  form  of  magnus,  great. 
Magnitude.]  Grandeur  ordignity  of  rank, 
character,  or  manner;  imposing  loftiness 
of  person  or  mien ;  stateliness ;  dignity  or 
elevation  of  literary  style;  sublimity;  a 
title  of  emperors,  kings,  and  queens;  gen- 
erally with  a  possessive  pronoun  (may  it 
please  your  majesty). — Majestic,  ma-jes'- 
tik,  a.  Possessing  majesty;  having  dignity 
of  appearance;  august;  splendid;  grand; 
sublime;  stately.— Ma  jest  leal,  ma-jes'ti- 
kal,  a.  Majestic— Majestically,  ma-jes'- 
ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  majestic  manner. 

Majolica,  ma-jol'i-ka,  n.  [It.  Maiolica  or 
Maiorica,  for  Majorca,  whence  the  first 
specimens  came.J  A  kind  of  earth  used 
for  making  dishes,  vases,  &c;  afterwards 
applied  to  the  ware  itself,  which  resembles 
porcelain. 

Major,  ma'jer,  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  magnus, 
great.  Magnitude.]  The  greater  in  num- 
ber, quantity,  extent,  or  dignity;  the  more 
important;  music,  applied  to  the  modes  in 
which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above 
the  tonic  or  key-note,  and  to  intervals 
consisting  of  four  semitones.— Major  tone 
or  interval,  an  interval  represented  by 
the  ratio  of  8  to  9,  while  a  minor  tone  is 
represented  by  the  ratio  of  9  to  10.— M"jor 
term  of  a  syllogism,  in  logic,  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion;  the  major  premise  is 
that  which  contains  the  major  term. — 
n.  An  officer  in  the  army  next  in  rank 
above  a  captain  and  below  a  lieutenant- 
colonel;  the  lowest  field-officer;  law,  a 
person  of  full  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns, which  both  in  male  and  female  is 
twenty-one  years  complete ;  logic,  the  first 
proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism,  contain- 
ing the  major  term.— Majorate,  ina'jer- 
at,  n.  The  office  or  rank  of  major. — 
Major-domo,  ma-jer-do'mo,  n.  [It.  mag- 
giordomo — L.  major,  greater,  and  domus,  a 
house.]  A  man  who  takes  charge  of  the 
management  of  a  large  household;  a  stew- 
ard; a  chief  minister  or  great  officer  of  a 
palace.— Major-general,  n.  A  military 
officer  the  next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant- 
general.— Major-general  ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  major-general— Majority,  ma- 
jor'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  majorite.]  The  state  of 
being  major  or  greater;  the  greater  num- 
ber; more  than  half;  the  number  by  which 
one  quantity  which  can  be  counted  ex- 
ceeds another;  full  age;  the  age  at  which 
the  law  permits  a  young  person  to  manage 
his  own  affairs;  the  office,  rank,  or  com- 
mission of  a  major.— To  join  the  majority, 
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to  pass  over  to  the  dead.     M;ijorslilp, 

inn  jcr-ship,   n.     Ollicc  or   rank   of   major; 

majority. 

"*■:« j ii ><- ii  1  <-,  ma  juslull,  n.    |L.  miijusrahi 

llitera,  letter,  understood))  from  majuaou 
lus,  somewhat  great,  dim.  from  major. 
niiijus,  greater.]  A  capital  letter:  opposed 
to  minuscule.  Majuaoule  writing,  writing 
composed  entirely  of  capital  letters,  u  In 
anoienl  manuscripts. 

M:il»r.  milk,  v.t.  prot.  &  pp.  made;  ppr.  viak- 

iinj.  [A. Sax.  maoian,  L.G.  and  D.  maken, 
G.  machen,  to  make:  same  root  as  may, 
and  L,  mat/iitis,  great]  To  cause  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  thing;  to  create,  frame,  fashion, 
fabricate;  to  produce  or  effect,  as  agent  or 
cause  (money  makes  friends):  to  cause  to 
be  or  to  become:  with  words  expressive  of 
the  result  or  condition  of  the  object  (to 
make  a  matter  public;  to  make  a  man 
king) ;  to  constrain,  compel,  cause,  occa- 
sion, with  infinitives  after  the  object  (to 
make  a  person  laugh :  to  the  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive, being  omitted) ;  to  gain,  acquire 
(money,  profit,  &c);  to  get  or  ascertain,  as 
the  result  of  computation  or  calculation; 
to  pass  over  in  sailing  or  travelling;  to  put 
in  a  desired  or  desirable  position  or  con- 
dition; to  prepare  for  use  (a  bed,  a  fire);  to 
compose,  as  parts  united  in  a  whole;  to 
constitute ;  to  serve  or  answer  for  (she 
makes  a  good  wife) ;  to  complete,  as  by 
being  added  to  a  sum ;  naut.  to  arrive  at ; 
to  have  within  sight  (to  make  a  port,  land). 
— Make  is  often  used  periphrastically  with 
substantives,  the  two  together  being  thus 
equal  to  a  single  verb;  thus  to  make  com- 
plaint  =  to  complain;  to  make  answer  =  to 
answer;  to  make  haste  =  to  hasten,  &c. — To 
make  believe,  to  pretend;  to  make  pretence 
— To  make  good,  to  maintain;  to  establish 
(to  make  good  one's  footing);  to  accomplish 
(to  make  good  one's  word);  to  supply  an 
equivalent  for  (to  make  good  a  loss). — To 
make  little  of,  to  treat  as  insignificant;  to 
be  able  to  get  little  or  no  meaning  or  satis- 
faction from.— To  make  love  to,  to  court. — 
To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with  fondness; 
to  consider  as  of  great  value.  —  To  make 
nothing  for,  to  have  no  effect  in  assisting 
or  supporting.—  To  make  nothing  of,  to  re- 
gard or  think  as  nothing;  to  treat  as  of  no 
value ;  to  be  unable  to  understand ;  to  get 
no  satisfaction  from  (I  can  make  nothing 
of  him). — To  make  out,  to  discover;  to  de- 
cipher; to  prove  or  establish  by  evidence 
or  argument;  to  find  to  the  full;  as,  he  was 
not  able  to  make  out  the  whole  sum. — To 
make  over,  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  con- 
vey; as,  he  made  over  his  estate  in  trust. — 
To  make  sail  (naut.),  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  sail  already  set. — To  make  shift,  to 
contrive  or  manage  with  such  means  or 
appliances  as  are  available. — To  make  up, 
to  make  full  or  complete;  to  collect  into 
a  sum  or  mass;  to  compose,  as  ingredients 
or  parts;  to  constitute;  to  compensate  for 
or  make  good  (to  make  up  a  loss);  to  re- 
concile, settle,  adjust  (quarrels,  &c.) ;  to 
bring  to  a  definite  conclusion  (to  make  up 
one's  mind).— To  make  water,  to  leak,  as  a 
ship;  to  void  the  urine. — To  make  way,  to 
make  progress;  to  open  a  passage;  to  clear 
the  way.— v.i.  To  act  or  do:  often  with  ad- 
jectives to  express  the  manner  of  acting 
(to  make  bold,  &c);  to  interfere;  to  proceed, 
move,  direct  one's  course  (he  made  toward 
home;  hemadeaftertheboy);  to  rise  or  flow 
toward  land:  said  of  the  tide.— To  make 
against,  to  tend  to  injure;  to  be  adverse  to; 
to  form  an  argument  against;  to  tend  to 
disprove.— To  make  as  if,  to  act  as  if;  to 
pretend  that.— To  make  at,  to  make  a  hos- 
tile movement  against.  —  To  make  away 
with,  to  take  away  and  put  out  of  reach;  to 
remove  by  killing;  to  murder  secretly. — 
To  make  bold,  to  venture;  to  take  leave  or 
liberty  (to  make  bold  to  say).— To  make  for, 
to  contribute  towards;  to  be  of  service  to;  to 
favour  (this  makes  for  the  argument). — To 
make  free  with,  to  treat  with  freedom  or 
without  ceremony;  to  make  free  use  of. — 
To  make  light  of,  to  regard  as  trifling  or  of 
no  consequence;  to  belittle. — To  make  out, 
to  succeed  and  no  more. — To  make  sure,  to 
ascertain  with  certainty.  —  To  make  sure 
of,  to  consider  as  certain;  to  secure  to  one's 


self.  —  To  make  up,  to  dress,  &c,  as  au 
actor.  V"  make  up  to,  to  approach;  to 
court.  To  make  v/>  for,  to  servo  as  com 
pensatiOD  for.  n.  Structure;  construction; 
Shape  ;  form  (a  man  of  slender  make).— 
Makalde,  ma'ka -hi,  a.  Capable  of  being 
made.  Make-believe,  r,  Making  be- 
lieve or  pretending;  pretonoe;  pretext;  sham. 
—a.  Unreal;  sham. — Make-peace,  n.  A 
peace  maker.  Maker,  ma'ker,  u.  One 
who  makes;  the  Creator;  one  who  composes 
verses;  a  poet.— Make-shift,  n.  Borne 
tiling  to  serve  a  present  purpose;  a  tem- 
porary substitute.  —  Nakc-u  p,  n.  The 
manner  in  which  one  is  dressed  for  a  part 
in  a  play.— Make-weight,  n.  That  which 
is  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight;  what  con- 
tributes to  something  not  sufficient  of  itself. 

Makl,  ma'ki,  n.  [The  name  in  Madagascar.] 
An  animal  akin  to  the  lemurs. 

Malaeea,  ma-lak'ka,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ma- 
lacca, in  the  Malay  Peninsula.— Malacca 
cane,  a  cane  made  of  the  brown  mottled  or 
clouded  stem  of  a  kind  of  palm. 

Malachite,  mal'a-kTt,  n.  [Fr.  malachite, 
from  Gr.  malache,  a  mallow,  from  its  colour 
resembling  that  of  the  leaves  of  mallow.] 
A  mineral;  a  carbonate  of  copper  found  in 
solid  masses  of  a  beautiful  green  colour, 
the  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  used  for 
many  ornamental  purposes. 

Malacology,  mal-a-kol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  mala- 
kos,  soft,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  branch 
of  zoology  that  treats  of  the  mollusca  or 
soft- bodied  animals.  —  Malacologist, 
mal-a-kol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  mala- 
cology. 

Malacopterygian,  Malacopterygi- 
oiis,  mal-a-kop'ter-lj"i-an,  mal-a-kop'ter- 
ij"i-us,  a.  [Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and  pterygion, 
a  fin,  a  little  wing,  from  pteryx,  a  wing.] 
A  term  applied  to  those  osseous  fishes  that 
have  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  soft.— Mala- 
copteri,  Malacopterygii.  mal-a-kop'- 
ter-i,  mal-a-kop'ter-ij"i-i,  n.pl.  The  mala- 
copterygious  fishes.  —  Malacopterygi- 
an, n.  An  individual  of  the  Malacop- 
terygii.  —  Malaeost  eon,  mal-a-kos'te-on, 
n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone.]  Med.  a  softening 
or  atrophy  of  the  bones.  —  Malacosto- 
mous,  mal-a-kos'to-mus,  a.  [Gr.  stoma, 
mouth.)  Having  soft  jaws  without  teeth, 
as  certain  fishes. — Malacostraean,  mal- 
a-kos'tra-kan,  n.  [Gr,  astrakon,  a  shell.] 
An  individual  belonging  to  a  division  of 
crustaceans,  including  the  shrimps,  lobsters, 
&c.  —  Malacostracan,  Malacostra- 
cous,  mal-a-kos'tra-kus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Malacostracans. 

Maladjustment,  mal-ad-just'ment,  n. 
[Prefix  mal,  bad.]  A  bad  or  wrong  adjust- 
ment. 

Maladministration,  mal-ad-min'is- 
tra"shon,  n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad.]  Faulty 
administration;  bad  management  of  public 
affairs. 

Maladroit,  mal-a-droit',  a.  [Prefix  mal, 
bad.]  Not  adroit  or  dexterous;  awkward.— 
Maladroitly,  mal-a-droit'li,  adv.  Clum- 
sily; awkwardly.— Maladroitness,  mal- 
a-droit'nes,  n.    Clumsiness;  awkwardness. 

Malady,  mal'a-di,  n.  [Fr.  maladie,  from 
malade,  O.Fr.  malabde,  ill,  from  L.  male, 
habitus,  in  bad  condition.  Habit.]  Any 
disease  of  the  human  body;  an  ailment ; 
an  indisposition;  moral  or  mental  disorder. 

Mala  tides,  mala  fi'dez,  n.  [L.]  Bad 
faith. — Mala  fide,  with  bad  faith;  deceit- 
fully: opposed  to  bona  fide. 

Malaga,  mal'a-ga,  n.  A  wine  imported 
from  Malaga  In  Spain. 

Malagasy,  mal'a-gas-1,  a.  and  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  Madagascar. 

Malagnetta-pepper,  mal-a-gwet'a,  n. 
Grains  of  paradise. 

Malaise,  mal-az,  n.  [Fr.,  from  mal,  bad, 
and  aise,  ease.]  State  of  being  ill  at  ease; 
morbid  and  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Malambo-bark,  ma-lam'bo,  n.  [South 
American.]  The  name  of  a  tropical  Ameri- 
can shrub,  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea 
and  as  a  vermifuge,  also  in  adulterating 
spices. 


Malanders,  mal'an-derz,  n.  [Fr.  muUm- 
dres,  \.  malandria.]  A  dry  scab  or  scurfy 
eruption  on  the  hock  of  a  horse  or  at  the 
bend  of  the  knee. 

Malapert,  mal'a  pert  a.  [O.Fr.  umi,,,, 
I"  1 1.  over-ready  —  prefix  mal,  badly,  and 
O.Fr.  appert,  ready,  prompt,  from  L,  <ij>er- 
tus,  open.  Pert.]  Pert;  saucy;  impudent; 
forward. — n.  A  pert,  saucy  person.— Mala- 
pert ly,  mal'a-pert-li,  adv.  Saucily;  with 
impudence.-  Malaperlness,  mal'a  | 
nes,  n.    Sauciness;  impudent  pertness. 

Malapropos,  mal-ap'r5-p5",  "  ami  adv. 
[Prefix  mal,  badly,  and  apropos.]  The  op- 
posite of  apropos;  ill  to  the  purpose.  — 
Malaproplsm,  mal'a-prop-izm,  n.  'lie 
blundering  use  of  words  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop  in  Sheridan's  Rivals,  e.g. 
'an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile'. 

Malar,  ma'ler,  a.  [From  L.  mala,  the 
cheek-bone,  the  jaw.]  Pertaining  to  the 
cheek  or  cheek-bone.— n.  Anat.  the  cheek- 
bone. 

Malaria,  ma-la'ri-a,  n.  [It.  mala  aria,  bad 
air,  from  L.  malus,  bad,  and  aer,  air.]  Air 
tainted  by  deleterious  emanations  from 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  the  exhalation 
of  marshy  districts  which  produces  inter- 
mittent fevers;  miasma.— Malarial,  Ma- 
larian,  Malarious,  ma-la'ri-al,  ma-la'- 
ri-an,  ma-la'ri-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
fected by  malaria. 

Ma  I  assimilation,  maras-sim-i-la"shon, 
n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad.]  Imperfect  or  morbid 
assimilation  or  nutrition;  faulty  digestion. 

Malay,  Malayan,  ma-la',  ma-la'yan,  n. 
A  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Malays. — a.  Belonging  to  the 
Malays  or  to  their  country. 

Malconformation,  mal'kon-for-ma"- 
shon,  n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad.]  Imperfect  con- 
formation; disproportion  of  parts. 

Malcontent,  mal'kon-tent,  n.  [Prefix  mal, 
ill.]  A  discontented  person;  a  discontented 
subject  of  a  government.— Malcontent, 
Ma  Iron  ten  ted,  mal'kon-ten-ted,  a.  Dis- 
contented with  the  government.  —  Mal- 
contentedly,  mal'kon-ten-ted-li,  adv.  In 
a  malcontented  manner.  —  Malconteil- 
tedness,  mal'kon-ten-ted-nes,  n. 

Male,  mal,  a.  [Fr.  mdle,  O.Fr.  masle,  from 
L.  masculus,  male,  from  mas,  maris,  a 
male.  Masculine.]  Pertaining  to  the 
sex  that  begets  young,  as  distinguished 
from  the  female;  masculine;  bot.  having 
fecundating  organs,  but  not  fruit-bearing. 
—Male  rhymes,  rhymes  in  which  only  the 
final  syllables  correspond. — Male  screw,  the 
screw  whose  threads  enter  the  grooves  of 
the  female  screw. — n.  One  of  the  sex  which 
begets  young;  bot.  a  plant  which  bears 
stamens. 

Malediction,  mal-e-dik'shon,  n.  [L.  male- 
dictio,  maledictionis — male,  evil,  and  dico, 
to  speak.  Diction.]  Evil  speaking;  a 
curse  or  execration ;  an  imprecation. 

Malefactor,  mal-e-fak'ter,  n.  [L.,  evil- 
doer— male,  ill,  and  facio,  to  do.]  One  who 
commits  a  crime;  a  criminal. 

Malefic,  ma-lef'ik,  a.  [L.  maleficus,  that 
does  111— male,  ill,  and  facio,  to  do.]  Doing 
mischief.— Maleficence,  ma-lef'i-sens,  n. 
[L.  maleficentia.]  The  quality  of  being 
maleficent.— Maleficent,  ma-lef  i-sent,  a. 
Doing  evil;  harmful. 

Malevolent,  ma-lev'o-lent,  a.  [L.  malevo- 
lens,  malevolentis  —  male,  ill,  and  volera, 
willing  or  disposed.  Volition.]  Having 
an  evil  disposition  towards  another  or 
others;  malicious;  spiteful.  —  Malevo- 
lently, ma-lev'o-lent-li,  adv.  In  a  malevo- 
lent manner;  with  ill-will.  —  Malevo- 
lence, ma-lev'o-lens,  n.  [L.  malevolevtia.] 
The  quality  of  being  malevolent;  ill-will; 
personal  hatred.    .".  Syu.  under  Malice. 

Malexecution,  mal'ek-se-ku"shon,  n. 
[Prefix  mal,  bad.]  Evil  execution;  baa 
administration. 

Malfeasance,  mal-fe'zans,  n.  [Fr.  mal- 
faisance—mal,  111,  and  faire,  L.  facere,  to 
do.]  Law,  doing  what  a  person  ought  not 
to  do;  Illegal  deed. 

Malformation,  mal-for-ma'shon,  n.  [Pre- 
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i  I  in  or  wrong  formation;  *  >i< 
mi  the  normal   structure  <>i    an 

Malic,   mB  lik,  a.    [L.  malum,  an  apple  | 

Pertaining    to  apples ;    obtaini  .1    from  the 
.,'  uritt,  an  acid  found 
in  many  fruits,  particularly  in  the  apple 
Malice,  mal'ls,  n.    [Fr.  malice,  L.  malitia, 
nhis,  e\  il;  cog.  lir.  hh/<i.«,  hlaek;  Skr. 
.  tilth;  lr.  maile,  evil.     Malus  is  Been 
.  malady,  malign,  malignant,  &C.J   En- 
i  heart;  a  disposition  to  injun  others 
for  mere  personal   gratification,  or   from 
;i  ol  revenge;  spite;  ill-will;  law,  a 
■  if    doing    mischief    to  an- 
ealled  also  malice  prepense  or  afore- 
'•;    'i '.r   is  a  deeper  and  more 
ling   than    malevoltnce,    malevo- 
if  a  more  casual  and  temporary 
Mali. mity  is  malice  intensified, 
<  ling  from  an  innate  love  of  doing 
hers      Malicious,  ma  lish'us, 
;.  malitiosus.]    Indulging  malice;  har- 
bouring ill-will  without  provocation;  pro- 
Mi  ill-will;  dictated  by  malice.— 
nischief,  an  injury  to  property 
from    sheer   malice,    in   some   instances   a 
felony,  in  others  a  misdemeanour. — Mali- 
prosecution,  a  prosecution  preferred 
it  reasonable  cause.— Maliciously, 
ma  lish/us-li,  adv.     Iu  a  malicious  manner. 
Maliciousness,  ma-lish'us-ues,  re.  The 
quality  of  being  malicious. 

■align,  ma-lln',  a.  [L.  malignus  for  mali- 
.  of  an  evil  nature — malus,  bad,  and 
kind  OUlice,  Genus).  Comp.  be- 
nign, with  exactly  the  opposite  sense.]  Of 
an  evil  nature,  disposition,  or  character; 
malicious;  pernicious;  tending  to  injure  or 
produce  evil  effects. — v.t.  To  speak  evil  of; 
to  traduce,  defame,  vilify.— malignance, 
Malignancy,  ma-lig'nans,  ma-lig'nau-si, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  malignant;  extreme 
malevolence;  bitter  enmity;  med.  virulence. 
—  Malignant,  ma-lig'nant,  a.  [L.  ma- 
s,  from  maligno,  to  act  maliciously. 1 
Having  extreme  malevolence  or  enmity; 
virulently  inimical ;  malicious ;  exerting 
pernicious  influence;  med.  threatening  a 
fatal  issue;  virulent  (a  malignant  ulcer);  ex- 
tremely heinous.  .*.  Syn.  under  Malice.— 
n.  English  history,  one  of  the  adherents 
of  Charles  I  and  his  son:  so  called  by  the 
Roundheads.  —Malignantly,  ma-lig'- 
nant li,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner. — 
Mullgiier,  ma-lin'er,  n.  One  who  ma- 
ligns. —  Malignity,  ma-lig'ni-ti,  n.  [L. 
malignitas.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
malignant;  evil  disposition  of  heart  toward 
another;  malice  without  provocation;  ran- 
cour; virulence.  —  Malignly,  ma-lin'li, 
adv.  In  a  malign  manner. 
fuliiiger,  ma-ling'ger,  v.i.  [Fr.  malingre, 
sickly,  weakly;  from  mal,  ill,  and  O.Fr. 
hingre,  heingre,  feeble,  nasalized  form  of 
L.  ceger,  sick.]  Milit.  to  feign  illness  in 
order  to  avoid  duty.— Malingerer,  ma- 
ling'ger-er,  n.  A  soldier  who  feigns  himself 
ill.  —  Mallngery,  ma-ling'ger-i,  n.  A 
feigning  illness  to  avoid  military  duty. 

lallson,  mal'i-zn,  re.  [O.Fr.  malison,  ma- 
leicon,  contr.  from  malediction.  Comp. 
benison,  for  benediction.]  A  malediction ; 
curse;  execration. 

tnlkln,  ma'kin,  n.  [Dim.  of  Mal,  Mary; 
comp.  the  name  jack,  an  implement  for 
various  homely  purposes.]  A  wench  em- 
ployed in  a  kitchen  (Shak.);  a  mop  made 
of  clouts;  a  stuffed  figure;  a  scarecrow. 

flail,  mal,  re.  [Fr.  mail,  It.  maglio,  malleo, 
L.  malleus,  a  hammer.  Malleable.]  A 
heavy  wooden  beetle  or  hammer;  (origi- 
nally an  alley  where  the  game  of  pall-mall 
was  played  with  malls  and  balls)  a  public 
walk;  a  level  shaded  walk. 

fallard,  mal'ard,  re.  [O.Fr.  malard,  Prov. 
Fr.  maillard,  from  maille  (L.  macula),  a 
spot  on  a  bird's  feather,  from  the  iridescent 
spot  on  the  wing.]    The  common  wild  duck. 

falleable,  mal'le-a-bl,  a.  [Fr.  malleable, 
trom  L.L.  malleo,  to  beat  with  a  hammer, 
from  L.  malleus,  a  hammer  (akin  mallet, 
maul).]  Capable  of  being  shaped  or  ex- 
tended by  beating  with  the  hammer:  said 
of  metals  -Malleability,  Malleable- 


im-^s.  mat  i<  i-a  lui  in,  malli-a-bl-nes.  r. 
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Mullein,  malli  In.  n,  [L.  mail* us,  ■  baav 
incr,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  "i  the  baoteria 

concern.. I  |  A  pn  -paint  lOD  made  from  it 
culture  Of  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  u.  •  .1  m 
diagnosing  that  disease. 

Malleolus,    miil'lc  o-lus,   n.     |L.,  dim.  of 
maU'us,  a  hammer.  |     One  of  the  two  pro- 
jections of  the  Ley-bones  at   the  ankle. 
Malleolar,    malic  u-lcr,    a.      Anal,    pcr- 
talning  to  the  ankle. 

Mallet,  mal'et, re.  [Dim.  of  mall]  Awooden 
haminer,  used  chiefly  by  stone-cutters, 
joiners,  &c. 

Malleus,  maTe-us,  n.  [L.,  a  mallet.]  Anat. 
one  of  the  chain  of  small  bones  in  the  ear; 
zool.  a  hammer  -shaped  body  forming  part 
of  the  masticatory  apparatus  in  some  micro- 
scopic animals. 

Mal  low,  mal'o,  re.  [A. Sax.  malwe,  G.  malve, 
from  L.  malva,  mallow,  allied  to  Gr.  mal- 
achC,  mallow,  malakos,  soft— from  its  emol- 
lieut  properties.]  The  common  name  of 
a  number  of  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous  or 
annual,  some  of  them  valuable  for  medi- 
cinal properties.  Also  called  Mallows,  as 
a  singular. 

Malm,  mam,  n.  [A.Sax.  mealm,  Goth. 
malma,  sand;  akin  to  meal,  from  root  mean- 
ing to  grind.]  A  soil  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England,  rich  in  lime,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash,  and  especially 
suited  for  the  growth  of  hops.— a.  Com- 
posed of  the  soil  malm.— Malni-rock,  n. 
Acalcareous  sandstone  inSurrey  and  Sussex. 

Malmsey,  mam'zi,  n.  [O.E.  malvesie,  Fr. 
malvoisie;  from  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  in  the 
Morea,  the  white  and  red  wines  produced 
at  which  first  received  the  name.]  A  kind 
of  grape ;  a  strong  sweet  white  wine  made 
in  Madeira. 

Malo<lonr,  mal-6'der,  n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad.] 
An  offensive  odour.— Malodorous,  mal- 
6'der-us,  a.  Having  a  bad  or  offensive 
odour. 

Malpighian,  mal-pig'i-an,  a.  [After  Mal- 
pighi,  an  eminent  Italian  anatomist  and 
botanist.]  Anat.  applied  to  certain  small 
round  bodies  in  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidney,  and  to  corpuscles  in  the  spleen. 
— Malpighiaceons,  mal-pig'i-a"shus,  a. 
Bot.  applied  to  hairs  which  are  attached  by 
the  middle. 

Malposition,  mal-po-zish'on,  re.  [Prefix 
mal,  bad.]    A  wrong  position. 

Malpractice,  mal-prak'tis,  re.  Prefix  mal, 
bad.]    Evil  practice;  misbehaviour. 

Malstick,  mal'stik,  n.    Maulstick. 

Malt,  malt,  re.  [A.Sax.  mealt  (Icel.,  Sw., 
and  Dan.  malt,  D.  mout,  G.  malz),  from 
meltan,  to  melt.  Melt.]  Grain,  usually 
barley,  steeped  in  water  and  made  to  ger- 
minate, the  starch  of  the  grain  being  thus 
converted  into  saccharine  matter,  after 
which  it  is  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  then  used 
in  brewing  and  distilling;  liquor  produced 
from  malt;  beer.— v.t.  To  make  into  malt. 
— v.i.  To  be  converted  into  malt.— Malt- 
barn,  re.  A  barn  in  which  malt  is  made 
or  kept. —Malt-drink,  Malt-liquor, 
re.  A  beverage  prepared  from  malt. — Malt- 
dust,  re.  The  grains  or  remains  of  malt. — 
Malt-floor,  re.  A  floor  on  which  malt  is 
dried  in  a  malt-kiln.  —  Malt-house,  re. 
A  house  in  which  malt  is  made.— Malt- 
kiln,  re.  A  heated  chamber  in  which  malt 
is  dried.— Maltman,  Maltster,  malt'- 
man,  malt'ster,  re.  A  man  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  malt.— Malt-mill,  re.  A  mill 
for  grinding  malt.  —  Malt-vinega r.  re. 
Vinegar  made  from  an  infusion  of  malt. — 
Maltworm,  malt'werm,  re.  A  person 
fond  of  beer  or  other  liquor;  a  tippler. 

Maltese,  mal'tez,  re.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native 
ornativesof  Malta.—  a.  Belongingto  Malta. 

Maltha,  mal'tha,  re.  [Gr.,  a  mixture  for 
caulking  ships.]    A  variety  of  bitumen  like 
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ii.  One  who  bolds  the  doc  trim  i  ul    Mal 
thus      Malthuslanlsni,  mal-tho 
i/m,  a,    The  doctrines  Inculcated  by  Mai 
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Maltose,  inajt'oz,  »i.    [From  matt.]    Mall 

sugar. 
Maltreat,    mal  fcreV,    v.t.     [Prefli    mal, 

badly.l   To  treat  ill.     Maltreatment, 

mal-tret'ment,  re.     The  act  ol  malti. 
ill-usage. 

Malvaeenus,  mal-va'slnm,  a.  [L.  malm, 
mallow.)    Pertaining  to  the  plant!  ol  the 

mallow  family. 

Malversation,  mal-ver-sft'shon,  rt.    [Kr. 

malversation— L>.  male,  badly,  and  ■<■■ 
to  occupy  one's  Belf,  from  verto,  ver$um,  to 
turn.  Vkksk.J  Evil  conduct;  fraudulent 
tricks;  misbehaviour  in  an  office  or  I  Deploy- 
ment, as  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  kc 
Mama.  Mamma,  ma-ma',  re.  [A  repeti- 
tion of  the  infantile  utterance  ma,  ma  \ 
Mother;  a  word  of  tenderness  and  famil- 
iarity, used  chiefly  by  young  persons. 

Mamaliike,  Mameluke,  mam'aliik, 
mam'e-luk,  re.  [Ar.  mamluk,  that  which  Is 
possessed,  a  slave,  from  malak,  to  possess.) 
One  of  the  former   mounted   soldiery  of 

Egypt,  a  powerful  body  broken  up  and 
massacred  in  1811.    Written  also  Mamlovk. 

Mamelou,  mam'e-lon,  re.  [Fr.,  a  nipple, 
from  L.  mamma,  a  breast.]  A  small  hill  or 
mound  with  a  rounded  top. 

Mamma.    See  Mama. 

Mamma,  mam'ma,  re.  pi.  Mamma-,  mam'- 

rne.  [L.,  the  female  breast,  from  root 
meaning  to  swell,  to  swell  with  juice.]  The 
breast;  the  organ  in  females  that  secretes 
the  milk.— Mammal,  mam'mal,  re.  An 
animal  of  the  class  Mammalia.  —  Mam- 
malia, mam-ma'li-a,  re.  pi.  [Lit.  breast- 
animals.]  The  highest  class  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  whose  distinctive  characteristic 
is  that  the  female  suckles  the  young. — 
Mammalian,  mam-ma'li-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  mammals.— Mammallf- 
eroilS,  mam-ma-lif'er-us,  a.  Geol.  con- 
taining mammalian  remains.— Mammal- 
Oglst,  mam-mal'o-jist,  re.  A  naturalist 
who  treats  of  the  mammalia. — Mammal- 
ogy, mam-mal'o-ji,  re.  The  science  of 
mammals.  —Mammary,  mam'ma-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  female  breasts  or  paps. — 
Mammifer,  mam'mi-fer,  re.  A  mammal. 
— Manimiferous,  mam-mif'er-us.  a. 
Having  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  a  mammifer. —Mammiform,  mam'- 
mi-form,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
paps.— Mammilla,  mam-mil'la,  re.  [L. 
mamilla,  a  little  breast.]  A  little  breast; 
something  of  this  form.— Mammillary, 
mam'mil-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  nipple  or  pap;  anat.  applied  to  two 
small  protuberances  like  nipples  in  the 
brain  ;  mineral,  studded  with  mammiform 
protuberances.  —  Mammillate,  Mam- 
millated,  mam'mil-at,  mam'mil-a-ted,  a. 
In  the  form  of  a  pap  or  nipple;  having 
small  protuberances  like  nipples. — Mam- 
initiation,  mam-mi-la'shon,  re.  A  small 
mammillate  prominence.  —  Mamiull- 
lold,  mam'mil-oid,  a.  Shaped  like  a  pap 
or  nipple. 

Mammee,  mam-me',  re.  An  American 
tree  yielding  a  large  and  nourishing  fruit. — 
Mammee-Sapota,  mam-me'sa-po'ta,  re. 
A  large  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  yielding  a  fruit  which  is  called 
natural  marmalade. 

Mammeliere,  mam-mel-yar,  re.  [Fr.  ma- 
melliere,  from  mamelle,  L.  mamilla,  dim. 
of  mamma,  a  breast.]  In  anc.  armour,  one 
of  two  circular  plates  fastened  to  the  sur- 
coat  right  above  the  breasts  of  a  knight. 

Mammon,  mam'mon,  re.  [L.  mammona, 
Gr.  mammonas,  mammon,  riches,  from  Chal. 
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mannnon,    inninon.]      The    Syriim    god    Ol 

riches,  mentioned  la  the  New  Testament 
us  a  personification  of  worldliness;  henoCi 
riches;  wealth.— Blammonleiu,  mam7- 

mon-izni,  n.  Devotion  to  the  service  of 
Mammon  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Mnm- 
monist,   Mniiimonltc,    mam'mon-ist 

main'mon-lt,  11.  A  person  entirely  devoted 
to  1  lie  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Mammoth,  mam'moth,  n.  [Bus,  mcmant, 
mainour,  from  Tart.  mamma,   the  earth, 

beoause  their  remains  being  found  in   the 

earth  the  natives  believed  that  they  bur- 
rowed like  moles. J  An  extinct  species  of 
elephant  of  enormous  size  and  covered 
with  dense,  shaggy  hair,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere. 
— a.  Resembling  the  mammoth  In  size; 
very  large;  gigantic— Mammoth-tree, 
n.  A  gigantic  coniferous  tree  of  North- 
western America,  some  specimens  of  which 
have  a  height  of  300  feet. 
Man,  man,  n.  pi.  Men,  men.  [A.Sax.  man, 
mann,  man,  personal).,  O.H.G.,  and  Sw. 
man,  G.  mann,  Icel.  mathr,  mannr,  Dan. 
mand,  Goth,  manna;  from  root  man,  to 
think,  seen  in  Skr.  man,  to  think,  manas, 
mind,  manushya,  man,  and  also  in  E.  mean, 
to  intend,  mind,  L.  mens,  the  mind  (whence 
mental).]  A  human  being;  a  person;  par- 
ticularly, a  male  adult  of  the  human  race; 
the  human  race;  mankind:  in  this  sense 
without  article  or  plural  {man  is  born  to 
trouble);  a  male  servant;  an  adult  male  in 
some  person's  employment  or  under  his 
direction ;  a  piece  with  which  a  game,  as 
chess  or  draughts,  is  played.— Man  0/ straw, 
a  man  of  no  substantial  character,  influence, 
or  means;  in  commercial  language,  a  person 
destitute  of  capital  put  forward  by  way  of 
decoy. — v.t.  manned,  manning.  To  supply 
with  men;  to  furnish  with  a  sufficient  force 
or  complement  of  men;  to  infuse  courage 
into.— Man-at-arms,  n.  A  term  applied 
to  a  fully  equipped  or  heavily  armed  soldier 
of  the  middle  ages.— Man-eater,  n.  A 
cannibal;  one  of  those  tigers  which  have 
acquired  a  special  preference  for  human 
flesh.— Man-engine,  n.  A  sort  of  eleva- 
tor for  the  workmen  in  a  mine;  a  vertical 
rod  with  platforms  working  up  and  down 
in  a  shaft.— Manful,  man'ful,  a.  Manly; 
bold;  brave.— Manfully,  man'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  manful  manner.  —  Manfulness, 
man'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  man- 
ful. —"Manhole,  man'hol,  n.  A  hole 
through  which  a  man  may  creep  into  a 
drain,  cess-pool,  steam-boiler,  &c,  for  clean- 
ing or  repairing.— Manhood,  man'hud, 
n.  The  state  of  being  a  man;  the  qualities 
of  or  becoming  a  man.— Manikin,  man'i- 
kin,  n.  [Man,  and  dim.  ending  -ikin,  -kin.] 
A  little  man;  a  dwarf;  a  pigmy.—  Man- 
kind, man-kind'  or  man'kind,  n.  The 
human  race;  man  taken  collectively;  the 
males  of  the  human  race.  —  Manlike, 
man'lik,  a.  Resembling  a  man ;  having  the 
qualities  proper  to  a  man.— Manliness, 
man'li-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  manly. 
—  Manly,  man'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
becoming  a  man ;  having  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  a  man;  self-reliant;  brave. — Maii- 
mercer,  n.  One  who  deals  by  retail  in 
cloths,  &c,  for  male  attire.— Man-mid- 
wife, n.  A  man  who  practises  obstetrics ; 
an  accoucheur.  —  Mannish,  man'ish,  a. 
Characteristic  of  or  resembling  a  man;  as  ap- 
plied to  a  woman,  masculine;  unwomanly. 
Mannishly,  man'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  man- 
nish manner.— Mannishness,  man'ish- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  man- 
nish.—Man-of-war,  n.  A  government 
vessel  employed  for  the  purposes  of  war. — 
Man-of-war's-man,  n.  A  seaman  be- 
longing to  a  ship  of  war.— Man-rope,  n. 
Naut.  one  of  the  ropes  suspended  on  each 
side  of  a  gangway,  hatchway,  &c. — Man- 
servant, n.  A  male  servant.  —  Man- 
slaughter, n.  The  slaughter  or  killing 
of  a  man  or  men;  especially,  the  unlawfid 
killing  of  a  man  without  malice— Man- 
stealer,  n.  One  who  steals  human  beings, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as 
slaves.  —  Man-trap,  n.  An  engine  for 
catching  trespassers. 

Manacle,  man'a-kl,  n.  [Fr.  manicle,  L. 
manicula,  dim.  of  manica,  a  manacle,  from 


matins,  the  hand.  Manack]  An  instru- 
ment of  iron  for  fastening  the  hands;  hand 
cuff;  shackle:  generally  In  plural,  —  v. t. — 
manacled,  manacling.    To  put.  handcuffs  or 

other  fastening  upon;  to  shackle. 

Manage,  man'aj,  v.t.— managed,  managing. 
[Fr.  manege,  the  management  of  a  horse, 
management  or  guidance  in  general:  it. 
maneggiare,  to  handle,  to  manage ;  from 
L.  mantis,  the  hand,  whence  also  manacle, 
luminal,  &.C.  Manual.]  To  have  under 
control  and  direction;  to  conduct,  carry  on, 
guide,  administer;  to  make  tractable,  or 
get  under  due  control;  to  wield;  to  move 
or  xise  in  the  manner  desired  (tools  or  the 
like) ;  to  treat  (a  person)  with  caution  or 
judgment;  to  govern  with  address. — v.i. 
To  direct  or  conduct  affairs;  to  carry  on 
concerns  or  business. — Manageability, 
man'aj-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  man- 
ageable. —  Manageable,  man'aj-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  managed;  easily  made  sub- 
servient to  one's  views  or  designs.— Mail- 
ageableness,  man'aj-a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  manageable.— Manage- 
ably, man'aj-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  manageable 
manner.  —  Management,  man'aj-ment, 
n.  The  act  of  managing;  the  manner  of 
treating,  directing,  carrying  on,  or  using  for 
a  purpose ;  conduct ;  administration ;  cau- 
tious handling  or  treatment;  the  body  of 
directors  or  managers  of  any  undertaking, 
concern,  or  interest  collectively. — Man- 
ager, man'aj-er,  n.  One  who  manages; 
one  who  has  the  guidance  or  direction  of 
anything;  one  who  is  directly  at  the  head 
of  an  undertaking.— Managerial,  man- 
a-je'ri-al,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  manager. 
—Managership,  man'aj-er-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  manager. 

Manakin,  man'a-kin,  n.  [Dim.  of  man,  as 
applied  to  birds,  originally  the  name  of  a 
species  with  a  beard-like  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  chin.]  A  manikin;  a  name  for 
certain  small  tropical  American  birds. 

Manatee,  Manatln,  man-a-te',  man'a-tin, 
n.  [Haytian.]  The  sea-cow,  an  aquatic  her- 
bivorous mammal  allied  to  the  cetaceans, 
and  found  on  the  coasts  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia. 

Manchet,  man'shet,  n.  [Comp.  Fr.  miche, 
michette,  a  manchet  or  small  loaf.]  A  small 
loaf  of  fine  bread;  fine  white  bread.— a. 
Fine  and  white:  said  of  bread  or  flour. 

Manchineel,  man-chi-nel',  n.  [It.  manci- 
nelto,  Fr.  manzanille,  Sp.  manzanillo,  from 
manzana,  an  apple,  from  L.  malum  Ma- 
tianum,  a  kind  of  apple,  from  Matius,  a 
Roman  name.]  A  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  abounding  in  acrid 
and  highly  poisonous  juice;  the  wood  being 
valuable  for  cabinet  work. 

Manchoo,  Manchn,  Mantchoo,  man- 
cho',  n.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  or  one  of 
the  same  race;  one  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
in  China ;  the  language  of  the  Manchoos ; 
the  court  language  of  China. 

Manciple,  man'si-pl,  n.  [O.Fr.  mancipe, 
L.  manceps,  one  who  purchases  anything 
at  a  public  sale  —  manus,  the  hand,  and 
cavio,  to  take.]  A  steward;  a  purveyor, 
particularly  of  a  college  or  inn  of  court. 

Mandamus,  man-da'mus,  n.  [L.,  lit.  we 
command.]  Law,  a  command  or  writ  issu- 
ing from  a  superior  court,  directed  to  any 
person,  corporation,  or  inferior  court,  re- 
quiring them  to  do  some  specified  act. 

Mandarin,  man-da-ren',  n.  [Pg.  man- 
darim,  from  Skr.  mantrin,  a  counsellor,  a 
minister,  from  mantra,  counsel,  from  man, 
to  think,  to  know.  Man.]  The  general 
name  given  by  Europeans  to  Chinese  magis- 
trates or  public  officials,  whether  civil  or 
military. — Mandarin  duck,  a  beautiful  kind 
of  duck,  a  native  of  China.  —  Manda- 
rinic,  man-da-ren  'ik,  a.  Pertaining  or 
appropriate  to  a  mandarin. 

Mandate,  man'dat,  n.  [L.  mandatum,  an 
order,  from  mando,  to  command  (from 
manus,  the  hand,  and  do,  to  give),  seen  also 
in  command,  commend,  demand,  remand, 
recommend,  &c]  A  command;  an  order, 
precept,  or  injunction ;  written  authority 
by  one  person  to  another  to  act  for  him. — 
Mandatory,  Mandatary,  man'da-to- 


ri,  man'da-ta  ri,  n.    [Fr.  mandata 
to  whom  a  mandate  or  charge  is  given 
who  receives  special  written   authority  to 
act  for  another.— Mandatory,  a.    1 
taining  a  command;  directory. 
Mandible,  man'di-bl,  n.   \  L.  mandibulum, 
the  jaw,  from  mando,  to  chew.]    An  ani- 
mal's jaw,  particularly,  the   und<  1    jaw  of 
a  mammal;  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  of  a 
bird;  one  of  the  upper  or  anterior  p 
jaws  of  an  insect  or  other  ai '  inial 

— Mandibular,   man-dib'u-ler,  a. 
longing  to  a  mandible.— Mandibular 
Maiidlhnlatcd,   man-dib'u-lat,    > 
dib'u-la-ted,  a.    Provided  with  mandibles, 
as  many  insects. 

Mandoline,  Mandolin,  man'do-lin,  n. 
[Fr.  mandoline,  from  It.  mandolu,  mandora, 
pandora,  a  species  of  lute.  BANDORE.]  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind. 

Mandragora,  man-drag'o-ra,  n.  [L.  and 
Gr.  mandragoras,  the  mandrake.]  The 
genus  of  plants  popularly  called  mandrakes; 
a  medicinal  preparation  obtained  from  the 
mandrake  (Shak.).  —  Mandrake,  man'- 
drak,  n.  [From  mandragora.]  A  plant  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  with  large  thick 
roots,  and  possessing  strong  purgative  and 
narcotic  properties,  formerly  the  subject  of 
various  superstitions. 

Mandrel,  Mandril,  man'drel,  man'dril, 
n.  [Fr.  mandrin.  from  Gr.  mandra,  an  in- 
closed space,  the  bed  in  which  the  stone  of 
a  ring  is  set.]  A  bar  of  iron  on  which  an 
article  is  fitted  to  be  turned  on  a  lathe; 
any  straight  bar  upon  which  a  tube  or  ring 
is  welded. 

Mandrill,  man'dril,  n.  [Fr.  mandrille, 
from  the  West  African  name.]  The  great 
blue-faced  or  rib-nosed  baboon,  the  largest 
and  most  hideous  of  the  baboons. 

Manducate,  man'du-kat,  v.t.—manrfu- 
cated,  manducating.  [L.  manduco,  mandu- 
catum,  from  mando,  to  chew;  akin  mandible, 
manger.]  To  masticate;  to  chew. — Mail- 
dncable,  man'du-ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  chewed.— Manducation,  man-du- 
ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  chewing. — Man- 
ducatory, man'du-ka-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  employed  in  chewing. 

Mane,  man,  n.  [O.D.  mane,  D.  manen,  Dan. 
man,  Icel.  mon,  O.H.G.  mana,  G.  mahne: 
allied  to  W.  mwng,  a  mane,  mwn,  the  neck.] 
The  long  hair  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
neck  of  some  animals,  as  the  horse,  lion, 
&c,  usually  hanging  down  on  one  side.— 
Maned,  mand,  a.  Having  a  mane.  — 
Maneless,  nmn'les,  a,  Not  having  a  mane. 

Manege,  ma-nezh',  n.  [Fr.  manege,  from 
It.  maneggio,  management.  Manage.]  A 
school  for  training  horses  and  teaching 
horsemanship;  the  art  of  breaking,  train- 
ing, and  riding  horses;  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. 

Maneh,  ma'ne,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  weight 
for  gold  and  silver,  believed  to  contain  a 
hundred  shekels  of  the  former  and  sixty 
of  the  latter. 

Maneqnin,  man'e-kin,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  manikin.)  An  artist's  model  fashioned 
of  wood  or  wax. 

Manes,  ina'nez,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  O.L.  manias, 
good,  benevolent.]  Among  the  Romans 
the  ghosts,  shades,  or  souls  of  deceased  per- 
sons; the  deified  shades  of  the  dead. 

Manful,  &c.    Under  Man. 

Manganese,  man'ga-nez,  n.  [By  meta- 
thesis from  magnesium,  the  name  first  given 
to  it.]  A  metal  of  a  dusky  white  or  whitish- 
gray  colour,  very  hard  and  difficult  to  fuse, 
not  known  native,  on  account  of  its  power-, 
ful  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  having  ores  of 
considerable  value  in  the  industrial  arts.— 
Manganese -bronze.  A  variety  of 
bronze  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
manganese  and  iron,  alleged  to  possess 
valuable  qualities  for  various  purposes.— 
Manganeslan,  man-ga-ne'zi-an,  a.  Per- 
taining  to  manganese;  consisting  of  it  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities.  —  Man  game, 
Manganesic,  man-gan'ik,  man-ga-ne'zik, 
a.  Obtained  from  manganese. — Mangan* 
ite,  man'gan-It,  n.  One  of  the  ores  of  man 
ganese,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
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44maiini''i<<'n.  mi  itching,  from   maugi  r,  I, 
M  ANIU'lWTI     !      A 

Hilar  to  itch,  and  to 
:  IK-,  dogs,  iin.l  other  1 
ilijfit      llmmllv  iiniii'ji  li,  ud        l 
MnilgluCMH,    uian'jl- 
,)C8i  h.    The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
Mnimv,  ui&n'ji,  a.  Infected  with 
scabby;  un 

MlUiCel-warael.  mang'gl-wer'ri,  n.    [G., 

iot,  Inn  the  proper  form  is  mun- 

•  'Id,  lii'i't.  anil   ;■' 
1    m    1      V.  variety  ol    Li 

.:  Ik'. 

Mnnucr.  m&n'jer,  ??.    [Fr.  mangeoire,  from 
'in  li.  manducare,  to  1  8.1      Man- 

ugh  or  l>o\  in  which  foddi  r 
cattle;  the  receptacle 
which  horses  or  cattle  eat  in  a  stable 
house. 

>l ;t  11  _  1 «'  mang'gl,  v.t.  -  mangled,  mangling. 

inancu.t,  inaimed,  through 

.  to  mangle;  comp.  A.Sax. 

to    maim;    L.G.    mank,    inuti- 

l>    mank,  lame;  (i.  mangel,  a  defect; 

■   be  wanting.]     To  cut  by  re- 

il   blows,    making   a    ragged   or    torn 

wound,  or  covering  with  wounds;  to  cut  in 

I  bungling  manner;  to  hack;  to  lacerate: 

applied  chiefly  to  the  cutting  of  flesh;  fig. 

jtroy  the  symmetry  or  completeness 

1  mutilate.— Mangier,  mang'gler,  n. 

bo  mangles;  one  who  mutilates. 

Handle    mang'gl,  n.    [D.  and  G.  mangel, 

O.Fr.  mangonel,  Gr.  manganon,  a  war 

axis  of  a  pulley.]   A  well-known 

ne  for  smoothing  table-cloths,  sheets, 

ither  articles  of  linen  or  cotton. — v.t. 

cloth  with  a  mangle.— Man- 

gler,  mang'gler,  n.  One  who  uses  a  mangle. 

llaimo.  mang'go,  re.  [Malay.]  The  fruit 
of  the  mango-tree,  a  native  of  tropical 
but  widely  cultivated  throughout  the 
3 ;  a  fruit  highly  valued  f°r  dessert. — 
Mil  IgO-flsb.n.  [From  its  beautiful  yellow 
colour  resembling  that  of  a  ripe  mango.] 
A  fish  of  the  Ganges,  about  15  inches  long, 
aud  highly  esteemed  for  food. 

fattgold-wurzel,  mang'gold-wer'zl,  n. 
Mangel-wurzel. 

langoncl,   man'go-nel,   n.     [O.Fr.   man- 
.   It.   manganello,  mangano,  from  Gr. 
anon.     Mangle,  n.]    An  engine  for- 
me: ly  used  for  throwing  stones  and  batter- 
ing walls. 

lanaostecii,    mang'go-sten,   n.     [Malay 
ista,]    A  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  most  delicious. 

laiigi'ove,  man'grov,  n.  [Malay  manggi- 
('.]  A  tropical  tree  growing  on  the 
t  auks  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea-coast,  re- 
markable for  giving  off  adventitious  roots 
from  the  stem  and  branches. 

laugy.    Under  Mange. 

luiihndcn,  man-ha'den,  n.  Menhaden. 

lanliood.    Under  Man. 

lania,  ma'ni-a,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.;  allied 
to  Gr.  menos,  the  mind;  E.  mind  and  man.[ 
Madness;  also  rage  or  eager  desire  for  any- 
thing; insane  or  morbid  craving.—  Ala  11  lac, 
lua'ni-ak,  a.  [L.  maniacus.]  Raving  with 
madness;  proceeding  from  disordered  in- 
tellect; mad.— n.  One  raving  with  madness; 
1  madman.  — Maniacal,  ma-nl'a-kal,  a, 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  madness. 

Ian  a  rate,  man'i-kat,  a.  [L.  manicatus, 
ueeved,  from  manicoe,  sleeves;  from  manus, 
the  hand.]  Bot.  covered  with  hairs  inter- 
woven into  a  mass  that  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  surface. 

lanichean,  Manlcbee,  Manicheist, 

aian-i-ke'an,  man'i-ke,  man'i-ke-ist,  n. 
From  the  founder  Manes  or  Manichceus, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century.]  One  of  a 
sect  in  Persia  who  maintained  that  there 
ire  two  supreme  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil,  which  produce  all  the  happi- 
ss  and  calamities  of  the  world.— Mani- 
t'hean,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Manicheans 
ar  their  doctrines.  —  Alanicbeanisni, 


Mailltllclsin.      111:111  1  ki  -mi   1.  111, 

in,  n    Thedootrlm  sol  t  hi  Manii 

Maiilchord,  Maiilcnrdon.  man'l  loud, 
man  1  Itoi  don,  n  |<>  hi  manicordon,  It. 
nonoeordo'.  from  Oi   monochordon,    M 

CHORD.]    A  uiu.'.ii  al  in  '.1  nun  11I  in  tl 

plnet. 
Manicure,  manl  kur,  »   [L.  manus,  band, 
n   1     \  pei  oooupal  ion 

ti  on  1  iio  null  and  ImproTe  1 1 

ditlon  ot  1  br  bands. 
Manifest,     llian'i  fest.    (/.      [L.    vtun,' 

lit.   thai    may  In-  hud  hold  Oi   by  tin    hand 
manus.   the   band,   and   1  mi   ubs. 

fi  ndo,  tod.isb  against  cis  in  offt  nd).  I  I 
visible  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to  the  under- 

standing;    not   obscure   or    ditlieult    to    Dt 
seen  or  understood  ;  evidi  nt  ;   plain 
dooument  signed  by  the  master  of  a  vessel 
at   the  place  ot  lading;    to  be  exhibited  al 

the  custom  bouse,  containing  a  description 
of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  the  destination 

of  the  ship  and  the  goods,  &c. — v.t.  To  dis- 
elose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding; 
to  show  plainly;    to  display;    to  exhibit.— 

Manifestable,  Mamfestlble,  man'i- 

tes  ta  bl,  man  i-festi-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
manifested.— Ala  11  i  tenia  lion,  man'i-fes- 
ta'slion,  n.  The  act  of  manifesting:  a 
making  evident  to  the  eye  or  to  the  under- 
standing; the  exhibition  of  anything  by 
clear  evidence;  display;  what  is  the  means 
of  displaying.— Manifestly,  man'i-fest-li, 
adv.  In  a  manifest  manner;  clearly;  evi- 
dently; plainly.—  .Manifest  n<-ss.  man'i- 
fest-nes,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  manifest. —Alan I  feslo,  man  i-fes'to, 
n.  [It.]  A  public  declaration,  usually  of  a 
sovereign  or  government. 
Manifold,  man'i-fold,  a.  [Many  and  fold.'] 
Numerous  and  various  in  kind  or  quality; 
many  in  number;  multiplied  (manifold 
mercies);  exhibiting  or  embracing  many 
points,  features,  or  characteristics  (the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God). — adv.  Many 
times,  or  by  many  times.— v.t.  To  multiply 
impressions  of,  as  of  a  letter,  by  means  of 
a  manifold-writer.—??.  A  copy  made  by  a 
manifold-writer.  —  Alanifoldly,  man'i- 
fold-li,  adv.  In  a  manifold  manner.  — 
Alaiilfoldiicss,  man 'i -fold -nes,  n.  — 
Alaiilfold-Wl'lter,  n.  A  writing  appa- 
ratus for  taking  several  copies  of  a  letter 
or  document  at  once. 

Man  i  form,  man'i-form,  a.   [L.  manus,  the 
hand.]    Shaped  like  the  hand. 

Maiiiliot,  man'i-hot.    Same  as  Manioc. 
Alanlkln.    Under  Man. 

Manilla,  ma-nil'la,  n.  A  kind  of  cheroot 
manufactured  in  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.— Alanilla  hemp, 
n.  A  fibrous  material  from  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c— Man- 
illa paper,  n.  A  paper  of  strong  fibre 
made  from  manilla  hemp. 
AlaniOC,  man 'i- ok,  n.  [Pg.  and  Brazil 
mandioca.]  A  plant  cultivated  in  tropical 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  the 
large  fleshy  root  of  which  tapioca  and  cas- 
sava are  prepared. 

Alan i pie,  man'i-pl,  n.  [L.  manipulus, 
maniplus,  a  handful,  a  company  of  soldiers 
— manus,  the  hand,  and  root  of  plenus, 
full  (as  in  plenary,  &c.).]  Rom.  antiq.  a 
company  of  soldiers  consisting  of  sixty 
common  soldiers,  two  centurions,  and  a 
standard-bearer;  in  the  Latin  Ch.,  origi- 
nally a  handkerchief,  now  only  a  symbolical 
ornament  attached  to  the  left  arm  of  the 
celebrant  at  mass.— Manlpnlar,  manip'- 
u-ler,  a.  Pertaining toa maniple.— Manip- 
ulate, ma-nip'u-lat,  v.t.  —  manipulated, 
manipulating.  [L.L.  manipulo,  manipu- 
lation.} To  handle  or  operate  on  with  the 
hands,  as  in  artistic  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; to  subject  to  certain  processes;  to 
operate  upon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
false  appearance  to  (to  manipulate  accounts). 
— v.  i.  To  use  the  hands,  as  in  artistic  pro- 
cesses, mechanical  operations,  or  the  like. 
-  Manipulation.  ma-nip'u-la"shon,  n. 
The  art  or  mode  of  manipulating  or  work- 
ing by  hand;  the  act  of  operating  upon 
skilfully,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  false 
appearance   to.  —  Alanipnlative,  Ala- 


stipulator?,    me  1 

la-to-i  1 

manipulation      Manipulator,  ma  ulp. 
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the  pangolin  01 

Mniilfo.  Maiillon,  1 
Among  N 01  Mi  Ami  1 
orarlli  pii  It  or  afetl 

Ala II  It  I'll II  It,  man  1 

band,  trunk.]     / 

mini  of  the  ti unl 
ManjaK,    man'Jak,    a.     |\v     1 

kind  of  asphalt  or  mineral  | 

Mankind,  Alanl.v,  Ac.     Dhdei  M 
.Manna,    man'na,   re,     [Gi 

from   the  Heb.   man  ftu,   nrbai 

subetanoe  miraculously  fui 

for  tbe  1  raelltes  in  their  journi  y  tin 

the  w iidc  1  oees  of  Arabia; 

lii  d    Jinn-    which    is    obtained    by    in 
made,   in    the  stein  of   a  specii 
Alaiiiille,  manlt,  a.    A  peuuliai  \ 
of  sugar  obtained  inun  inanna     .Manna* 
eronp,  mao'na-krop,  re.    A  granular  pre- 
paration of  wheat,  Hour  deprived  of  braDj 
used  for  soups,  puddings,  Jtc. 
.Manner,  man'er,  v.    [From  Vr.  manUre, 

manner,    O.Fr.    '//"'?' in;    belonging   to    ibe 
hand,  from  L.   maun*  the   hand 
the  method  of  handling  a  thing.   Ma  N 
MANUAL.]    The  mode  in  which  anyl 
is  done;  the  way  of  performing  1 
anything;  a  persons  peculiar  1 
way  of  carriage;   bearing  or  con 
portment;  pi.  carriage  or  behaviour,  con- 
sidered  as  decorous  or  indecorous,  polite 
or  impolite,   pleasing  or  displeasing;  • 
monious    behaviour;    polite    or    becoming 
deportment   (he    has    no    manners);    sort; 
kind:    in  this  use  having  often  the 
of  a  plural  =  sorts,   kinds  (all   mam 
things). — In  a  manner,  in  a  certain  d 
or  measure:  to  a  certain  extent  (it  | 
wianrefr  done  already).— Alaiinered,  inan'- 
erd,  a.     Having  manners  of  this  or  that 
kind;   exhibiting  the  peculiar  style  of  an 
author  or  artist,  more  particularly  in   its 
objectionable  form  -  Mannerism,  man'- 
er-izm,  n.    Excessive  adherence  to  a  char- 
acteristic   mode    or  manner  of    action  or 
treatment;  a  personal  and  prominent  pecu- 
liarity of  style,  as  in  a  writer  or  an  artist.— 
Mannerist,  man'er-ist,  n.    One  addicted 
to  mannerism.— Alanuerllness,  man'er- 
li-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  mannerly. — 
Alannerly,  man'er-li,  a.    Showing  good 
manners;  correct  in  deportment;   polite; 
not  rude  or  vulgar.—  adv.  With  good  man- 
ners; without  rudeness. 
Alannltcim  Gold,  manTiTm,  n.     [From 
Mannheim,  in  Baden,  where  it  was  origi- 
nally made.]    A  brass  containing  80  parts 
copper  and  20  parts  zinc,  used  by  jewellers 
to  imitate  gold. 

Alannisb,  &c.    Under  Man. 

Alannlte.    Under  Manna. 

AIa11110.se,  man'oz,  re.  [From  manna.]  A 
kind  of  sugar  related  to  glucose. 

Alanoeuvre,  ma-no'ver,  or  ma-nu'ver,  re. 
[Fr.  manoeuvre— main,  L.  manus,  tbe  hand, 
and  a:uvre,  L.  opera,  work.  Manure  is  the 
same  word.]  A  regulated  dexterous  move- 
ment, particularly  in  an  army  or  navy;  any 
movement  of  troops,  ships,  inc.,  for  attack 
on  or  defence  against  an  enemy;  manage- 
ment with  address  or  artful  design ;  an 
adroit  procedure;  intrigue;  stratagem.—  v.i. 
—  manoeuvred,  manoeuvring.  To  perform 
manoeuvres,  especially  military  or  naval 
manoeuvres;  to  employ  intrigue  or  strata- 
gem to  effect  a  purpose. — v.t.  To  make  to 
perform  manoeuvres  or  evolutions. — Ala- 
noeuvrer,  ma-no'ver-er,  or  ma-nu'ver-er, 
11.    One  who  manoeuvres. 

Alan-of-war.    Under  Man. 

Alanometer,  Alanoscope,  ma-nom'et- 
er,  man'o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  manos,  rare,  not 
dense.]  An  instrument  to  measure  the 
elastic  force  of  gases  or  vapours. — Alano- 
metric,   Alanoinetrical,  nian-o-met'- 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  sing;     tu,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  tc7rig;     zh,  asure. 
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rik,  man  0  met'ri-kal,  a 

lllllllOllHll  or. 

Manor,  man'or,  ».  [O.Fr.  memoir,  manttr, 
matter,  L.L.  mantrium,  a  dwelling  place, 
a  mansion,  from  L  maneo.  to  .stay,  to  dwell. 
Mansion.]   The  land  belonging  to  a  lord 

or  noblemanj  or  so  much  land  as  a  Lord 
formerly  kept  In  his  own  hands  tor  Ibe  uae 
and  subsistence  ol  his  family;  a  residence 
with  a  certain  portion  of  land  annexed  to 
It.— Manor-house,  n.  The  mansion  be 
longing  to  a  manor.  Manorial,  ma-no - 
1  i  al,  a,     Perl  alnlng  to  a  manor. 

Hanoscope,  n.   manometer. 
Hansard-roof,  n.    I  From  Francois  Man 

sard,  a  French  architect,  the  inventor,  who 
died  in  1666.]  A  curh-roof. 
MaiftSe,  mans,  u.  [L.L.  mansus,  mansum, 
a  residence,  from  L  maneo,  mansum,  to 
stay,  to  dwell.  Mansion.]  In  Scotland, 
properly  the  dwelling-house  of  a  parochial 
clergyman;  also  the  dwelling-house  reserved 
for  the  minister  of  any  Presbyterian  church. 

Han-servant    Under  Man. 

Mansion,  man'shon,  ».  [L.  mansio,  man- 
sionis,  from  Tnaneo,  mansum,  to  dwell  (seen 
also  in  manor,  menial,  remain,  remnant, 
&c.).]  A  dwelling  or  residence,  especially 
one  of  considerable  size  and  pretension  ;  a 
habitation;  an  abode— Mansion-house, 
n.  A  mansion;  a  manor-house.— The  Man- 
sion-house, the  official  residence  of  the 
Lord-mayor  of  London. 
Man-slaughter,  Han-stealer.  Under 
Man. 

Mansuete,  man'swet,  a.  [L.  mansuetus, 
tame— manus,  the  hand,  and  suesco,  suetum, 
to  become  accustomed.]  Tame;  gentle. 
Mantel,  Mantel-piece,  man'tel,  n.  [O. 
Fr.  mantel,  Fr.  manteau—s&me  as  mantle.] 
The  ornamental  work  above  a  fireplace; 
a  narrow  shelf  or  slab  there.— Mantel- 
shelf, n.  The  shelf  above  the  lintel  of  a 
fireplace. 

Mantelet,  Mantlet,  man'tel-et,  mantlet, 
n.    [Dim.  of  mantle.]    A  small  cloak  worn 
by  women;  fort,  a  kind  of  movable  parapet 
or  penthouse  set  on  wheels  for  protecting 
sappers  from  musketry  fire. 
Mantict  man'tik,  a.    [Gr.  mantikos,  from 
mantis,  a  prophet.]    Relating  to  prophecy 
or  divination;  prophetic. 
Mantilla,  man-til'la,  n.    [Sp.;  same  origin 
as  mantle.]    A  hood;  a  Spanish  head  cover- 
ing for  women,  which  falls  down  upon  the 
shoulders  and  may  be  used  as  a  veil;  a  light 
cloak  thrown  over  the  dress  of  a  lady. 
Mantis,  man'tis,  n.    [Gr.,  a  prophet,  the 
mantis.]    A  genus  of  orthopterous  insects, 
frequently  resembling  twigs  and  leaves,  the 
praying-mantis   being  so  called  from  the 
position  of   the    anterior   legs  resembling 
that  of  a  person's  hands  at  prayer. 
Mantissa,  man-tis'a,  n.    [L.,  addition,  in- 
crease.]   The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm 
following  the  integral  part. 
Mantle,  man'tl,  n.  [O.Fr.  mantel,  Fr.  man- 
teau,  It.  mantello,  from  L.  mantellum,  man- 
telum,  a  mantle,  a  napkin.]    Hence  mantel.] 
A  kind  of  cloak  or  loose  garment  to  be 
worn    over   other   garments;    a   covering; 
something  that  covers  and  conceals;  zool. 
the  external  fold  of  the  skin  in  most  mol- 
luscs.   Sometimes  used  in  same  sense  as 
mantel.— v.t.— mantled,  mantling.    To  cloak 
or  cover—  v.i.    To  be  expanded  or  spread 
out  like  a  mantle;  to  become  covered  with 
a  coating,  as  a  liquid;  to  send  up  froth  or 
scum;    to    cream:    to    display    superficial 
changes  of  hue-Mantling,  mant'ling,  n. 
The   cloak   or   mantle    often    represented 
behind  a  heraldic  escutcheon. 
Mantlet,..    Mantelet. 
Mantua.  man'Ti-a,  n.    [Either  a  corrup- 
tion of    Fr.    : ■■■'   teau,   a  mantle,   or  from 
Mantua    in      ta.y    (comp.    milliner,    from 
Milan).]     A    lady's    gown.  —  Mantua- 
maker,  n.    Oua  who  makes  dresses  for 
females;  a  dres- maker. 
Manual,  man  ti-al,  a.    [L.  manualis,  per- 
taining to  the  hand,  from  manus,  the  hand 
(root  ma,  to  measure),  seen  also  in  manacle, 
manage,  manifest,  manner,  manure,  main- 


tain, fco.1  Performed  or  done  by  the  hand: 
such  as  to  require  bodily  exertion  (manual 

labour):    used    or    made    by    the    hand.— 

Manual  al I'liah,  t ,  the  letters  ma<le  by  the 
flngerfl  and  hand,  used  by  the  dial  ami 
dumb.  —  Manual  exacts,-,  the  exercise  by 
Which  soldiers  are  taught  to  handle  their 

lilies  and  other  arms.— n.  A  small  book. 

sneh  as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand  or  con 
vi  niently  handled;  the  service-book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  key-board  of 
an  organ  or  the  like.— Manually,  nian'u- 
al-li,  adv.    By  hand. 

manubrium,  ma-nu'bri-um,  n.  [L.,  a 
handle,  from  manus,  the  hand.]  Anut.  the 
upper  bone  of  the  sternum. 

manufactory,  man-u-fak'to-rl,  n.     [L. 

manus,  the  hand,  and  factura,  a  making, 
from  facio,  to  make.]  A  building  in  which 
goods  are  manufactured;  a  factory.— Man- 
ui'aet ural,  man-u-fak'tfi-ral,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  manufactures.  —  Manufacture, 
man-ii-fak'tiir,  n.  The  operation  of  mak- 
ing wares  of  any  kind;  the  operation  of 
reducing  raw  materials  into  a  form  suit- 
able for  use,  by  more  or  less  complicated 
operations;  something  made  from  raw 
materials.  —  v.t.  —  manufactured,  manufac- 
turing. To  make  or  fabricate  from  raw- 
materials,  and  work  into  forms  convenient 
for  use,  especially  by  more  or  less  compli- 
cated processes.— v.i— To  be  occupied  in 
manufactures.  —  Manufacturer,  man-u- 
fak'tu-rer,  n.  One  who  manufactures;  one 
who  employs  workmen  for  manufacturing; 
the  owner  of  a  manufactory.— Manufac- 
turing, man-u-fak'tu-ring,  pp.  and  a. 
Employed  in  making  goods;  pertaining  to 
manufactures. 

Manumit,  man-u-mit',  v.t.— manumitted, 
manumitting.  [L.  manumitto  —  manus, 
hand,  and  mitto,  to  send.]  To  release  from 
slavery;  to  free,  as  a  slave;  to  emancipate. 
—Manumission,  man-Q-mish'on,  n.  [L. 
manumissio.]  The  act  of  manumitting; 
emancipation. 

Manure,  ma-nur',  v.t.— manured,  manur- 
ing. [Originally  to  work  by  manual  labour 
or  by  the  hand,  the  same  word  as  manoeuvre.] 
To  cultivate  by  manual  labour  J;  to  enrich 
(soils)  with  fertilizing  substances;  to  treat 
with  manure.—  n.  Any  matter  or  substance 
added  to  the  soil  with  the  view  of  fertilizing 
it,  or  of  accelerating  vegetation  and  in- 
creasing the  production  of  the  crops,  such 
as  guano,  dung,  bone-dust,  the  drainage 
from  a  dung-heap  (liquid  manure),  &c— 
Mannrer,  ma-nu'rer,  n.  One  that  ma- 
nures lands.— Manurial,  ma-nu'ri-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  manures. 
Manus,  ma'nus,  n.  [L.,  the  hand.]  The 
hand;  the  part  of  an  animal's  fore-limb 
corresponding  to  the  hand  in  man. 

Manuscript,  man'u-skript,  n.  [L.  manu- 
scriptum,  written  with  the  hand— manus, 
the  hand,  and  scribo,  scriptum,  to  write.] 
A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand  or 
pen;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  is  printed:  often  contracted 
to  MS.,  pi.  MSS.  —  a.  Written  with  the 
hand;  not  printed. 

Manx,  mangks,  n.  The  native  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  pi.  the 
natives  of  Man.— a.  Belonging  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  or  its  language. 
Many,  men'i,  a.  [A.Sax.  manig,  moznig, 
monig;  D.  menig,  Dan.  mange,  Goth,  man- 
ags,  O.H.G.  manac,  G.  manch,  many.] 
Numerous ;  forming  or  comprising  a  great 
number  {many  men):  always  followed  by 
an  or  a  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber (many  a  man),  and  then  with  more  of 
a  distributive  force.— The  many,  the  great 
majority  of  people;  the  crowd;  the  common 
herd.— £0  many,  the  same  number  of;  a 
certain  number  indefinitely.  —  Too  many, 
too  strong;  too  powerful;  too  able  (colloq.). 
[Many  is  prefixed  to  a  great  number  of 
adjectives  forming  compounds  which  ex- 
plain themselves  (ma?M/-eoloured,  many- 
cornered,maw»/-eyed,&c.).]— Many-sided, 
a.  Having  many  sides;  showing  mental 
or  moral  activity  in  many  different  direc- 
tions; exhibiting  many  phases.  — Many- 
sidedness,  n. 


Maori,  ma'o  ri.  n     |A  New  Zealand  word 
signifying  native  or  indigenousj    Oi 
the  native  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
a.    of  or  belonging  to  the  native  Inhabi- 
tant! of  New  Zealand. 


Hap,  map,  n.  [L.  mappa,  a  napkin  ma),,, a 
in, null  (Fr,  niappemonde,  It  mappamonao). 
a  map  of  the  world;  akin  an  a,,, ,,,,,  napery,] 
A  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 

or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  tint  whole  or  any 
part  of  tla-  celesl  ial  Bphere,  ui  uallyon  paper 
or  other  material,  v.t.  mar/"'1,  mapping. 
To  delineate  in  a  map,  as  the  figure  of  any 
portion  of  land. 

Maple,  ma'pl,  n.  [A.Sax.  mcepel.]  The 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  trees  of  1 1" 
more  kind,  the  wood  of  which  is  valuable. 
— Sugar  maple,  a  maple  of  North  Amei  .■ .,. 
the  juice  of  which,  obtained  in  early  spring 
by  tapping,  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Mar,  mar,  v.t.— marred,  marring.  [A.Sax. 
myrran,  merrart,  dmyrran,  amerran,  to 
hinder,  to  spoil;  D.  marren,  to  retard; 
Icel.  merja,  to  crush;  O.H.G.  marrjan,  to 
hinder.  Akin  moor  (verb).]  To  injure  in 
any  way;  to  spoil,  impair,  deface,  defonn. 
—Marplot,  mar'plot,  n.  One  who,  by  his 
officious  interference,  mars  or  defeats  a 
design  or  plot. 

Marabou,  mar'a-bo,  n.  The  name  of  two 
large  storks,  the  delicate  white  feathers 
beneath  the  wing  and  tail  of  which  form 
the  marabou-feathers  imported. 

Marabout,  Maraboot,  ma-ra-bot',  n.  In 
Northern  Africa  one  of  a  kind  of  6aints 
who  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
Maranatha,  mar-a-na'tha,  n.    [Syr.,  the 
Lord  comes  or  has  come.]    An  ejaculation 
used  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  emphasize  a 
curse.     (It  has  been  mistaken  for  part  of  a 
compound  '  anathema-maranatha'  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, xvi.  22-3;  really  'Let  him  be  ana- 
thema.   Maran  atha',  the  Lord  cometh.) 
Maraschino,  mar-as-ke'no,  n.    [It.,  from 
marasca,  amarasca,  a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  L.  amarus,  bitter.]   A  kind  of  liqueur 
made  in  Dalmatia  from  cherries. 
Marasmus,   ma-ras'mus,  n.     [Gr.  maras- 
mos,  from  maraino,  to  cause  to  pine  or  waste 
away.]    A  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever 
or  apparent  disease;  atrophy. 
Maraud,  ma-rad',  v.i.    [Fr.  marauder,  to 
beg,  play  the  rogue,  from  maraud,  a  rogue; 
perhaps  from  stem  of  mar.]     To  rove  in 
quest  of  plunder;   to  make  an  excursion 
for  booty.— n.  Spoliation  by  marauders.— 
Marauder,  ma-ra/der,  n.    One  who  ma- 
rauds; a  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder; 
a  plunderer. 

Maravedi,  mar-a-va'de,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Mar- 
dbitin,  an  Arabian  dynasty  which  reigned 
in  Spain.]  A  very  small  copper  coin  for- 
merly used  in  Spain. 

Marble,  m'ar'bl,  n.  [Fr.  marbre,  from  L. 
marmor,  marble,  Gr.  marmaros,  any  stone 
or  rock  which  sparkles  in  the  light,  from 
marmairo,  to  flash,  to  gleam.]  The  popular 
name  of  any  species  of  calcareous  stone,  of 
a  compact  texture  and  of  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, susceptible  of  a  good  polish;  a 
column,  tablet,  or  the  like,  of  marble,  re- 
markable for  some  inscription  or  sculpture; 
a  little  ball  of  marble,  of  other  stone,  or  of 
baked  clay,  used  by  children  in  play.— a. 
Composed  of  marble;  stained  or  veined  like 
marble;  fig.  hard  or  insensible  like  marble 
(marble-hearted,  marble-breasted) .  —  v.t.— 
marbled,  marbling).  To  give  an  appearance 
of  marble  to;  to  stain  or  vein  like  marble.— 
Marble-edged,  a.  Having  the  edges 
marbled,  as  a  book.— Marble-paper,  n. 
Paper  marked  in  imitation  of  variegated 
marble.— Marbling,  m'ar'bling,  n.  Imita- 
tion of  marble;  any  marking  resembling 
that  of  veined  marble.— Marbly,  mar'bh, 
a.  Resembling  marble  in  structure  or  ap- 
pearance. 

Marc,  mark,  n.  [Fr.]  The  refuse  matter 
which  remains  after  the  pressure  of  fruit, 
as  of  grapes,  olives,  &c. 
Marcasite,  mar'ka-sit,  n.  [Fr.  marcassite, 
a  word  of  Arabic  origin.]  Iron  pyrites  or 
bisulphide  of  iron,  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
tin,    used    for    industrial    or    ornamental 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      mc,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 
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purposes     Marcasitir.  llarcasitlcal, 

.1  mi  iK,  mar  ka  sit  i  kal,  a.     Pertain 
maroasite. 
Marrcseeiit.  mar-aes'ent,  a.    [L.  miners 
,-,  ntis,  ppi'  of  marcenco,  to  lade.  | 
Withering;  fading;  decaying;  specifically, 
ftot,  withering,  bul   not  falling  off  till  the 
pari    bearing  it  is  perfected.  —  Mnrcrs- 
eihlc.  a.    Liable  t>>  decaj . 
■•rch,  march,  r».    [A.Sax.  mearo,  a  mark, 
boundary;  [col.  mark;  O.H.G.  murcha 
l'r.   marche,   boundary).     MAJIK  | 
,;  [er  or  bouudary  of  a  territory :  most 
oominon  in  pi.,  and  especially  applied  to 
tin-  boundaries  or  confines  of  political  di 
rudons;  in  Scotland  the  boundary  line  of 
conterminous   estates    or    lands,    whether 
or  small      i'.t.  To  be  contiguous;  to 
tuated  next,  with  a  bouiulary  lino  be- 
tween,    March-mail,  n.     A  borderer. 

>ln t'i'li.  march,  v.i.    [Fr.  marcher:  it.  mar- 

either  from  Fr.  marche,  a  boundary 
(March,  a  frontier),  through  such  usages 
as  in  'aller  de  marche  en  marche',  to  wan- 
der from  boundary  to  boundary;  or  from  L. 
marcus,  a  hammer,  through  L.L.  marcare, 
to  beal  the  ground  with  the  feet,  to  march. J 
To  move  by  steps  and  in  order,  as  soldiers; 
to  move  in  a  military  manner;  to  walk  with 
a  steady  regular  tread.  —Marching  regiment, 
*  colloquial  term  for  an  infantry  regiment 
of  the  line.— v.t.  To  cause  to  march.— n. 
The  measured  and  uniform  walk  of  a  body 
of  men.  as  soldiers,  moving  simultaneously 
and  in  order;  stately  and  deliberate  walk; 
steady  or  laboured  progression;  an  advance 
of  soldiers  from  one  halting-plaoe  to  an- 
other; the  distance  passed  over;  progressive 
advancement;  progress  (the  march  of  intel- 
lect) ;  a  musical  composition  designed  to 
mpany  and  regulate  the  movement  of 
troops  or  other  bodies  of  men.  —  March 
}Hi<t,  a  march  past  the  reviewing  officer  or 
some  high  diguitary  on  parade. 

March,  march,  n.  [O.Fr.  march,  from  L. 
Martins,  pertaining  to  Mars,  the  god  of 
war;  Martius  mensis,  Mars'  month.)  The 
third  month  of  the  year.— Mad  as  a  March 
hare,  quite  mad  or  crazy,  from  March  being 
the  rutting  month  of  hares,  during  which 
they  are  in  an  excited  state. 

Marchioness,  raar'shun-es,  n.  [A  fem. 
from  L.L.  marchio,  a  marquis.  Marquis.] 
Tlie  wife  or  widow  of  a  marquis ;  a  female 
having  the  rank  of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  march'pan,  n.  [O.Fr.  marce- 
pain,  It.  marzapane,  L.  Gr.  maza,  a  barley- 
cake,  and  L.  panis,  bread.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
bread  or  biscuit  containing  almonds. 

Marciil.  raar'sid,  a.  [L.  marcidus,  from 
marceo,  to  pine.]  Withered;  feeble;  droop- 
ing. 

Marconigrani,  mar -ko'ni- gram,  n.  A 
message  sent  by  Marconi's  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy. 

Marc,  mar,  n.  [A.Sax.  mere,  miere,  a  mare, 
fem.  of  mear,  mearh,  a  horse;  Icel.  mar,  a 
horse,  men;  a  mare,  G.  mdhre,  a  mare, 
O.H.G.  marah,  march,  a  horse;  allied  to 
Ir.  marc,  W.  march,  a  horse.]  The  female 
of  the  horse. — Mare's  nest,  a  discovery  that 
is  no  discovery,  and  that  a  person  merely 
fancies  he  has  made.— Mare's-tall,  n.  A 
common  marsh  plant  somewhat  resembling 
in  appearance  the  equisetum  or  horse-tail, 
but  quite  distinct. 

Maremma,  ma-rem'ma,  n.  pi.  Marem- 

ine,  ma-rem'me.  lit.]  Marshy  and  mala- 
rious tracts  of  country  in  middle  Italy. 

Margarlc,  iuar-gar'ik,  a.  [L.  margarita, 
Gr.  maraarites,  pearl,  from  Per.  mervarid, 
a  pearl.]  Pertaining  to  pearl;  having  a 
pearly  appearance.—  Margaric  acid,  a  so- 
called  acid,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acid  obtained  from  oils  and  fats, 
and  often  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales.— 
Margarin,  Margarine,  mar'ga-ren,  n. 
A  peculiar  pearl-like  substance,  a  mixture 
of  palmitin  and  stearin;  the  name  in  Britain 
is  now  by  law  attached  to  butterine  or  other 
mutation  of  butter,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  unless  distinctly  so  marked.— 
Jlargaritaceons,  mar'ga-ri-ta"shus,  a. 
Pearly,  or  resembling  pearl.— Margaritic, 


mar  gu  rit  ill,  «.      I'eilaining    to  or   resem 

bling   pearl   or   margarite,      Mnrgarlll> 

fcroii.s,  inai  ga  ii  hi  (i  us,  <i     Producing 

pMU  ll 

Margay,  mar/g&,  n,    A  Bnudllao  oerolYOi 
ous  animal  about  the  list  of  a  oal 

Margin,    lnar'jin,    u.\    poetically    Marge, 

miirj.  [Formerly  margin*,  or  margerU,  l'r. 
marge,  it.  margin*,  from  L  margo,  mar- 
gin is,  a  brink,  a  margin.)  A  border;  edge; 
brink;  verge  (of  a  river,  fc0.)j  the  edge  of 
the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book,  left  blank  or 
partly  occupied  by  notes;  a  sum  or  quantity 

reserved  to  meet  oo&tingl  mies  m  addition 
to  what  is  known  to  be  necessary;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  an  article  ami 
its  selling  price;  bot.  the  edge  or  border  of 
a  leaf  or  other  organ  of  a  plant;  fig.  a  cer- 
tain latitude  to  go  and  come  upon.-  Mar- 
ginal, mar'ji  nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mar- 
gin; written  or  printed  in  the  margin  of  a 
page.— Marginalia,  miir-ji-na'li-a,  n.  pi. 
Notes  written  on  the  margins  of  books. — 
Marginally,  mar'ji-nal-li,  adv.  In  the 
margin  of  a  book.— Margfnalcd,  Mar- 
gliiatc,  mar'ji-na-ted,  mar'ji-nat,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  margin. 

Margrave,  miir'grav,  n.  [Fr.  margrave, 
from  D.  markgraaf,  G.  markgraf—mark,  a 
march  or  border,  and  graf,  an  earl  or  count.) 
Originally,  like  marquis,  a  lord  or  keeper 
of  the  marches  or  borders;  a  title  of 
nobility  in  Germany,  &c— Margravatc, 
Margravlate,  mar'gra-vat,  nrar-gra'vi-at, 
n.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  mar- 
grave.—Margravine,  mar'gra-vin,  n.  [Fr. 
margravine,  G.  markgr(lfin.\  The  wife  of 
a  margrave. 

MarigenoilS,  ma-rij'e-nus,  a.  [L.  mare, 
the  sea,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
duced in  or  by  the  sea. 

Marigold,  mar'i-gold,  n.  [Mary,  that  is, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  gold.]  The  popular 
name  applied  to  several  composite  plants 
bearing  bright  yellow  flowers.— Marigold 
window,  arch,  a  rose-window. 

Marinade,  mar-i-nad,  n.  [Fr.,  from  marin, 
marine,  L.  mare,  the  sea.)  A  compound 
liquor,  generally  of  wine  and  vinegar,  with 
herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish  or  meats 
are  steeped  before  dressing  to  improve  their 
flavour.— v.t.  To  salt  or  pickle  (fish)  and 
then  preserve  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

Marine,  ma-ren',  a.  [L.  marinus,  from 
mare,  the  sea;  allied  to  W.  m6r,  the  sea, 
A.Sax.  mere,  a  lake,  and  E.  marsh ;  the 
root  being  same  as  in  L.  mors,  death  (dead 
or  stagnant  water).]  Pertaining  to  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  sea;  found 
or  formed  in  the  sea;  inhabiting  the  sea 
(marine  forms  of  life);  used  at  sea;  suited 
for  use  at  sea  (a  marine  engine);  naval; 
maritime  (a  marine  officer;  marine  forces). 
— n.  The  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state; 
the  collective  shipping  of  a  country.— 
Marine  engine,  a  form  of  steam-engine  used 
in  sea-going  steamers.— Marine  soap,  a  kind 
of  soap  well  adapted  for  washing  with  sea- 
water,  chiefly  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil. — 
Marines,  Royal,  soldiers  who  serve  in 
British  war-ships,  and  also  at  dockyards 
and  elsewhere  on  shore  in  certain  circum- 
stances. .'.  Syn.  under  Maritime. — Ma- 
rine-glue, n.  A  cement  made  by  dissolv- 
ing shellac,  caoutchouc,  and  naphtha.  — 
Mariner,  mar'i-ner,  n.  [Fr.  marinier.]  A 
seaman  or  sailor;  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  assist  in  navigating  ships.  —  Mariner's 
Compass.  Compass.— Marine-store,  n. 
A  place  where  old  ships'materials  are  bought 
and  sold,  as  canvas,  junk,  iron,  &c. — Ma- 
rinorama,  ma-ren'o-ra"ma,  n.  A  repre- 
sentation of  a  sea-view. 

Mariolatry,  ma-ri-ol'a-tri,  n.  [L.  Maria, 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  latreia, 
service,  worship]  The  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.— Mariolaler,  ma-ri-ol'a- 
ter,  n.    One  who  practises  Mariolatry. 

Marionette,  mar'i-o-net",  n.  [Fr.,  for 
Mariolette,  a  dim.  of  Mariole,  a  little  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.]  A  puppet  moved  by 
strings. 


M  a  Hour's  Law.  1 1' Mat  lotte,  Im  acta 

mathematician  I    The  law  in  phj  1<  ■   I  hat 

I  hi    volume  n|  a  gM  1 1  inv.  i  .*uru. 

Marlsclial,  marahaL    Mahmiai.. 

tl.'lMsll.t  iiiai'inh,  n.  A  f.-n  ,  a  inarMh. 
(Poet.) 

Marlsl,  ma/rlat,  «.    Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  virgin  Mary;  devoted  totheeei  •• 
the  Virgin.— a.  Member  ol  B  Oath  society, 

Marital,  mar'i  tai,  a.    [L  fHMrtitU.it,  from 

mariiiin,  a  husband,  i rum,  tna 

male.    Masi  i  j.im  )    Pertaining  to  a  hui 

band. 
Maritime,    mar'i  -tun.  a.     [L.   martiimua, 

from  mare,  the  tea,    M mum.  )    Relating 

or  pertaining   to   navigation  or  com: 

by  tea;  connected  oi  bi  longing  to  shipi 

naval;  having  a  navy  and  oommei 
sea  (maritime  powers);  bordering  on  the 
sea:  situated  near  the  sea  (a  maritime 
town). — Maritime  l<m;  the  law  relating  to 
harbours,  ships,  and  seamen.  .'.  Maritime 
refers  more  < -specially  to  the  sea  as  a  field 
of  human  action,  to  some  use  of  the  sea  by 
man,  or  some  human  interest  connected 
with  the  sea,  or  to  position  on  or  Dear  the 
sea;  marine  refers  rather  to  the  sea  in  its 
merely  physical  aspect. 

Marjoram,  mar'jo-ram,  n.  [G.  marjoran, 
It.  marjorana,  L.L.  marjoraca,  from  L. 
amaracus,  Gr.  amarakos,  marjoram.]  A 
perennial  plant  of  the  mint  family,  of  sev- 
eral species;  the  sweet  marjoram  is  aro- 
matio  and  fragrant,  and  used  in  cookery. 

Mark,  mark,  n.  [A.Sax.  mearc,  mark, 
sign,  limit,  boundary  =  Goth,  marka,  a 
boundary;  Icel.  mark,  mark,  landmark, 
merki,  a  boundary;  Dan.  moerke,  mark, 
token,  mark,  a  field;  D,  merk,  a  mark;  G. 
mark,  a  boundary,  a  district.  March  (a 
boundary)  is  another  form,  and  hence  also 
remark,  marquis,  marchioness,  &c]  A 
visible  sign  or  impression  on  something, 
as  a  dot,  line,  streak,  stamp,  figure,  or  the 
like;  any  sign  by  which  a  thing  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; a  certain  sign  which  a  mer- 
chant puts  upon  his  goods  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others;  a  trade-mark; 
an  indication,  visible  token,  or  evidence; 
pre-eminence,  distinction,  importance,  em- 
inent position  (a  man  of  mark);  respectful 
attention  or  regard;  heed;  anything  to 
which  a  missile  may  be  directed;  the  point 
to  be  reached;  the  proper  standard;  the 
extreme  estimate  or  allowance  (below  or 
within  the  mark) ;  a  character,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  made  by  a  person 
who  cannot  write  his  name,  and  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  it;  an  old  English  coin 
of  the  value  of  13s.  id.;  a  German  coin  of 
nearly  the  value,  nominally,  of  the  English 
shilling;  the  district  of  land  held  in  posses- 
sion by  a  Teutonic  village  community. — To 
make  one's  mark,  often  to  make  one's  in- 
fluence felt;  to  gain  a  position  of  influence 
and  distinction;  also  to  sign  a  document  by 
making  a  cross  with  the  pen. — v.t.  To  make 
a  mark  on;  to  single  out,  point  out,  stamp, 
or  characterize;  to  denote:  often  with  out; 
to  take  particular  observation  of;  to  take 
note  of;  to  regard,  observe,  heed. — To  mark 
time,  milit.  to  lift  and  bring  down  the  feet 
alternately  at  the  same  rate  as  in  marching. 
— v.i.  To  note;  to  observe  critically;  to  take 
particular  notice;  to  remark. — Marker, 
marker,  n.  One  who  marks;  one  who  marks 
the  score  at  games,  as  at  billiards;  a  counter 
used  in  card-playing. —Marking,  mar- 
king, n.  The  act  of  impressing  a  mark;  a 
mark  or  series  of  marks  upon  something; 
characteristic  arrangement  of  natural  col- 
ouring (the  markings  on  a  bird's  egg). — 
Marking-Ink,  n.  An  indelible  ink  used 
for  marking  linen,  &c— Marking-nnt, 
n.  A  tree  of  the  cashew  family,  the  black 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruits  of  which  is  used 
as  marking-ink.  —  Marksman,  marks'- 
man,  n.  One  that  is  skilful  to  bit  a  mark; 
one  who  shoots  well.— Marksmanship, 
marks'man-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
marksman;  ability  to  shoot  well. 

Markee,  mar-ke'.    Marquee. 

Market,  mar'ket,  n.  [O.Fr.  markiet,  It. 
mercato,  L.  mercatus,  from  mercor,  to  buy, 
from    merx,   mercis,    merchandise.     Mer- 
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oantii .!•; .  1  An  occasion  on  which  goods 
are  publicly  exposed  for  sale  mill  buy<  ra 

MMmble  to  purchase;  a  fair;  a  public  place 
in  a  citv  or  town  where  goods  aic  exposed 

for  sale,  whether  a  building  <>r  an  open 

Bpace;  country  or  place  of  sale  (the  British 
market,  the  foreign  market);  purchase  or 

sale,  or  rate  of  purchase  and  sale;  demand 
for  commodities.—  V.i.  To  deal  in  a  market; 

to  make  bargain!  for  provUiona  or  goods.— 
v.t.  To  offer  for  sale  in  k  market;  to  n  ad; 

to  sell.  —  Marketable,  mar'ket-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  sold;  saleable;  lit  for  the 
market ;  current  in  the  market.— Market- 

ableness.mar'ket-a  bl-nes.n.  Market- 
cross,  n.  A  cross  or  small  architectural 
structure  set  up  where  a  market  is  held, 
Bometimes  of  a  very  elaborate  construction. 
Market-day.  n.  The  fixed  day  on  which 
a  market  is  held  In  towns.  —  Markei- 
garden,  n.  A  garden  in  which  vegetables 
and    fruits   are    raised   for  the  market.— 

Market-gardener,  n.    One  who  raises 

vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale.— Market- 
price,  Markel-rate,  n.  The  price  at 
which  anything  is  currently  sold;  current 
value.  —  Market-town,  n.  A  town  in 
which  markets  are  held,  by  privilege,  at 
stated  times. 

Harking,  Marksman,  &c  Under 
Mark. 

Marl,  marl,  n.  [O.Fr.  marie,  D.,Dan.,  Sw., 
and  G.  mergel,  L.L.  margila,  from  L.  marga, 
marl— a  word  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth  found 
at  various  depths  under  the  soil,  and  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  improvement  of  land, 
there  being  several  varieties  of  it,  as  clay- 
marl,  shell-marl,  kc.—v.t.  To  overspread  or 
manure  with  marl.— Marlaceous,  mar- 
la'shus,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
marl  — Marllte,  mar'lit,  re.  A  variety  of 
marl.— Marli tic,  mar-lit'ik,  a.  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  marlite  —  Marl-stone, 
n.  Geol.  the  name  of  certain  sandy,  cal- 
careous, and  ferruginous  strata.— Marly, 
mar'li,  a.  Resembling  marl;  abounding 
with  marl. 

Marline,  m'ar'lin,  re.  [D.  marling,  marli jn 
— marren,  to  tie,  to  moor,  and  lijn,  a  line, 
a  cord.  Moor,  Line.]  Naut.  a  small  line 
composed  of  two  strands  little  twisted, 
used  for  winding  round  ropes  to  prevent 
their  being  chafed.  —  v.t.  Naut.  to  wind 
marline  round,  as  a  rope.  Also  Marl,  in 
this  sense. —Marlinespike,  Marlin- 
spikc,  marlin-spik,  n.  A  sort  of  iron 
spike  with  an  eye  or  hole  on  one  end,  used 
to  separate  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. 
Marmalade,  m'ar'ma-lad,  n.  [Fr.  marme- 
lade;  Pg.  marmelada,  from  marmclo,  a 
quince;  from  L.  melimelum,  Gr.  melimelon, 
lit  a  sweet  apple— meli,  honey,  and  melon, 
an  apple,  peach,  orange.]  A  name  applied 
to  preserves  made  from  various  fruits, 
especially  bitter  and  acid  fruits,  such  as 
the  orange,  lemon,  &c.  —  Marmalade- 
tree,  n.  The  Mammee-Sapota. 
MarmolltC,  mar'mo-llt,  n.  [Gr.  marmairo, 
to  shine,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral 
of  a  pearly  or  metallic  lustre,  a  variety  of 
serpentine. 

Marmorate,  Marmorated,  mar'mo- 
rat,  mar'mo-ra-ted,  a.  [L.  marmoratus, 
from  marmor,  marble.  Marble.]  Covered 
with  marble ;  variegated  like  marble.  — 
Marmoration,  mar-mo-ra'shon,  n.  A 
covering  or  incrusting  with  marble;  varie- 
gating so  as  to  resemble  marble.— Mar- 
moraceons,  mar-mo-ra'shus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  like  marble—  Marmoratnm, 
mar-mo-ra'tum,  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  cement 
formed  of  pounded  marble  and  lime  mortar 
well  beaten  together.  —  Marmoreal, 
Marmorean,  mar-mo're-al,  mar-mo  re- 
an,  a.  Pertaining  to  marble;  madeof  marble. 
Marmose,  m'ar'mos,  n.  A  small  species 
of  opossum  inhabiting  South  America. 
Marmoset,  mar'mo-zet,  re.  [O.Fr.  marmo- 
set, Fr.  marmouset,  originally  a  small  gro- 
tesque figure,  from  L.L.  marmoretum,  a 
small  marble  figure,  from  L.  marmor, 
marble.]  A  beautiful  American  monkey 
with  long  tail,  long  fur,  and  tufted  ears. 
Marmot,  mar'mot,  n.    [Fr.  marmottt;  It. 


marmotta,  martnontanu,  from  L,  nw  (»"*- 

ri$)    mm;:, nun:,    mountain    mouse.  |      A    ro- 
dent quadruped,  an  inhabitant  of  northern 
latitudes,   living  In  colonies,  In  ext< 
burrows,  ami  hibernating  in  winter. 


Marone,  ma-rOn',  n.   [Majloow.  a  colour.] 

Any  colour  or  pigment  produced  from  black 

and  red  pigments  mixed. 
Maronlte  ma'ron-lt,  n.  [From  Maron,  the 
founder.]    One  of  a  Christian  sect  in  Syria 

in  connection  with  the  Roman  Church. 

Maroon,  ma  ion',  n.    [Fr.  matron,  runa 

way,  from  >Sp.  Cimarron,  wild,  unruly,  from 

eima,  the  top  of  a  hill;  negro  cimarron, 

and  simply  cimarron,  in  Cuba,  a  fugitive 
negro.]  A  name  given  to  fugitive  slaves 
living  on  the  mountains  in  the  West  In- 
dian Islands  and  Guiana.  —  v. t.  To  put 
ashore  and  leave  on  a  desolate  island,  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  was  done  by  the 
buccaneers,  &c. 

Maroon,  ma-ron',  a.  [Fr.  marron,  It.  mar- 
rone,  a  chestnut.]  Brownish-crimson  ;  of 
a  colour  resembling  claret.— n.  A  brownish- 
crimson  or  claret  colour. 
Maroon,  ma-ron',  n.  A  rocket  having  the 
case  bound  round  with  tarred  twine,  so 
that  it  explodes  with  a  great  noise. 
Marque,  mark,  n.  [Fr.  marque,  a  boundary; 
letters  of  marque  originally  empowered  the 
receivers  to  cross  the  boundaries  or  marches 
of  an  enemy.  Mark,  March  (a  frontier).] 
A  license  granted  to  a  private  vessel  to 
make  attacks  on  the  ships  or  belongings  of 
a  public  enemy,  usually  in  the  phrase  letters 
of  marque  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
wh+ch  constitute  a  vessel  a  privateer. 
Marquee,  mar-ke',  n.  [Fr.  marquise,  a 
marchioness,  a  marquee.]  An  officer's  field 
tent;  a  large  tent  erected  for  a  temporary 
purpose. 

Marquess,  n.    Marquis. 
Marquetry,  m'ar'ket-ri,  n.    [Fr.  marque- 
terie,   from   marqueter,   to  spot,   to    inlay, 
from    marque,  a  mark.      Mark.]     Inlaid 
work,  often  consisting  of  thin  pieces  of  fine 
woods  of  different  colours,  arranged  on  a 
ground  so  as  to  form  various  patterns. 
Marquis,   Marquess,    mar'kwis,   mar'- 
kwes,  n.    [Fr.  marquis,  It.  marchese,  L.L. 
marchisus,   marchensis,   a    prefect    of   the 
marches  or  border  territories.    Mark,  and 
March,  a  boundary.]    A  title  of  dignity  in 
Britain  next  in  rank  to  that  of  duke,  and 
hence  the  second  of  the  five  orders  of  English 
nobility.  —  Marquisate,  mar'kwis-at,  n. 
The    seigniory,    dignity,   or  lordship  of   a 
marquis.— Marquise,  mar-kez,  n.     [Fr.] 
The  wife  of  a  marquis;  a  marchioness. 
Marriage,  mar'ij,  n.    [Fr.  manage,  L.L. 
maritaticum,   marriage,  from  L.  maritus, 
a    husband,    from    mas,    maris,    a   male. 
Masculine.]    The  act  of  marrying;  the 
legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life; 
the  ceremony  by  which  they  are  so  united; 
a  wedding.—  Marriage  portion,  dower  given 
by  a  father  to  his  daughter  at  her  marriage. 
Marriage  settlement,  an  arrangement  made 
before    marriage    whereby    a    jointure    is 
secured  to  the  wife,  and  portions  to  chil- 
dren, in  the  event  of  the  husband's  death. 
.".  Marriage,  the  union,  or  the  act  of  form- 
ing or  entering  into  the  union;  wedding, 
the    ceremonies    celebrating    the    union; 
nuptials,  a  more  dignified  word  for  wedding; 
matrimony,  the  married  state;  wedlock,  the 
vernacular  English  word  for  matrimony.— 
Marriageable,  mar'ij-a-bl,  a.    Of  an  age 
suitable  for  marriage.— Marriageable- 
ness,  mar'ij-a-bl-nes,  n.     State  of  being 
marriageable.  —  Marriage- license,  «. 
A  license  for  dispensing  with  proclamation 
of  banns,  granted  by  such  as  have  episcopal 
authority.  — Married,  mar'id,  p.  and  a. 
Formed  or  constituted  by  marriage;  con- 
jugal;   connubial    (the    married   state).— 
Marrier,  mar'i-er,  n.    One  who  marries. 
—Marry,  mar'i,  v.t.— married,  marrying. 
[Fr    marier,  L.  maritare,  to  marry,  from 
maritics,  a  husband.]    To  unite  in  wedlock 
or  matrimony;  to  constitute  man  and  wife 
(the  clergyman  marries  a  couple) ;  to  dispose 
of  in  wedlock  (as  a  father  his  daughter);  to 
take  for  husband  or  wife;  to  wed;  fig.  to 


unite  by  some  close  bond  of  connection.— 
v.i.  To  enter  into  a  conjugal  state;  to  take 
a  husband  <>r  a  wife.  Slurrying,  mur'i- 
ing,  <(.  Disposed  to  marry  (a  marrying 
mail). 

Marrow,  mar'5,  re.  [A. Sax.  mearh,  mearg 
I),  iniirg,  mi  i'i,  Dan.  uuirv,  Icel.  mergr, 
<:.  mark,  marrow;  comp.  A. Sax.  me< 
D  murw,  tender,  soft.]  The  fat  contained 
in  the  osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  the  bones: 
Jig.  the  essence;  the  best  part;  a  kind  of 
gourd  yielding  an  oblong  fruit  used  as  a 
vegetable,  also  called  vegetable  marrow.— 
Spinal  marrow,  the  spinal  cord  or  cord  of 
nervous  matter  extending  through  tin; 
spine.— Marrow-hone,  »•  A  bone 
tabling  marrow. — To  go  down  on  one's  mar- 
row-bones, to  assume  a  kneeling  position. 
[Humorous.]— Marrow-fat,  n.  A  kind  of 
rich  pea.  —  Marrow  less,  mar'6-les,  a. 
Deatitute  of  marrow. —Mar row-sq  u  a  s  li , 
n.  An  American  name  for  the  vegetable 
marrow.— Marrowy,  mar'6-i,  a.  Full  of 
marrow;  resembling  marrow. 


Marry,  mar'i.  Indeed;  forsooth:  a  term 
of  asseveration  derived  from  the  practice  of 
swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mars,  marz,  n.  A  Latin  deity,  the  god  of 
war,  identified  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Latins  themselves  with  the  Greek  Ares; 
the  planet  which  comes  next  to  the  earth 
in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  sun. 

Marsala,  mar-sa'la,  n.  A  wine  resembling 
sherry,  from  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

Marsetllals,  mar-sa-ya,  n.  mas.,  Marseil- 
laise, mar-sa-yaz,  n.  fern.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Marseilles.— a.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  Marseilles.— The  Marseillaise, 
the  national  song  of  the  French  Republic, 
dating  from  the  first  revolution,  being 
written  in  1792,  and  first  sung  in  Paris  by 
revolutionaries  from  Marseilles. 
Marsh,  marsh,  n.  [A.Sax.  mersc,  for  merisc 
(=  mere-ish),  a  marsh  or  bog,  an  adj.  form 
from  mere,  a  mere;  L.G.  marsch,  O.D. 
maersche,  meersch;  allied  to  L.  mare,  the 
sea.  Marine.]  A  tract  of  low  and  very 
wet  land;  a  fen,  swamp,  morass.— a.  Per- 
taining to  marshes  or  swampy  places ;  ap- 
plied to  various  plants  (marsh- mallow, 
marsft-marigold).— Marsh-gas.  Same  as 
Fire-damp—  Marsb-barrier,  re.  A  Bri- 
tish bird  of  prey  frequenting  marshes,  and 
living  on  water-birds,  mice,  frogs,  fish,  &c. 
— Marshiness,  marsh'i-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  marshy.— Marsb-marlgold,  n.  A 
marsh  plant  of  the  ranunculus  family  with 
a  bright  yellow  flower.— Marshy,  marsh'i, 
a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  marsh 
or  swamp;  swampy;  fenny;  produced  in 
marshes. 

Marshal,  mar'shal,  n.  [O.F.  mareschal,  Fr. 
marichal,  L.L.  mariscalcus,  from  O.H.G. 
marahscalc  —  O.G.  marah,  a  horse,  aud 
scale  (Mod.G.  schalk),  a  servant.  Mare.] 
Formerly  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to 
regulate  tournaments  or  combats  in  the 
lists;  one  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at 
a  feast  or  any  other  assembly,  directs  the 
order  of  procession,  and  the  like;  in  France, 
the  highest  rank  of  military  officer;  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  a  military  officer 
of  high  rank,  called  in  full  field-marshal; 
in  America,  a  civil  officer  in  each  judicial 
district,  answering  to  the  sheriff  of  an 
English  county.—  Earl  marshal,  an  officer 
of  state  in  England,  an  honorary  title 
'hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk.  —M arshal  or  provost-marshal  oj 
the  army  and  of  the  navy.  Under  Pro- 
vost.— v.t.— marshalled,  marshalling.  ±o 
dispose  in  due  order  (an  army,  troops);  to 
arrange  in  a  suitable  or  most  effective  order, 
(arguments,  evidence,  &c.).— Marsballer, 
mar'shal-er,  n.  One  who  marshals.— Mar- 
shalsea,  n.  The  prison  in  Southwark 
regulated  by  knight-marshal.— Marshal- 
ship,  mar'shal-ship,  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a  marshal. 

Marshmallow,  re.  A  plant  of  the  holly- 
hock genus,  growing  naturally  in  marsnes, 
and  possessed  of  valuable  demulcent  pro- 
perties. 

Marsipobranch,  Marsipobraiicbi; 
ate,  mar-sip'o-brangk,  mar-sip'o-brang  Ki 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 
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at,  (l.  .in. I  n     |«ir.  tnartipos,  a  pouoh,  and 

Kills.'    Applied  to  eoi  lain  I 
a«  thi  i  lauipreys,   with 

Marsupial,  Marsnplate,  rnar-sQ'pt-al, 

in. ir  --ii  pi  .ii.  •  '.     [Ii.  marsupiuin,  (Jr.  mar- 
it,  u  pouch.  1     Having  an  external  al> 
dominal  pouch;  belongin  ■  to  t  be  ord<  r  of 
iiii-       Marsupial,    Marsunla- 
lian.  mar  bQ  pi  a  li  an.  ".     Ono  of  an  ex 
i    mammalia  eharucl 
lence  of  a  placenta,  and  i  hi 
ii  n(  premature  production  of  the  fetus, 
i  Immediately   mi   its  birth  is  placed 
hy  the  mother  in  an  external  abdominal 
i.  in   which  are  the  teats,  and  there 
nurtured  until  fully  developed.     Marsu- 
pimil.    mar-au'pi-um,   n.      The   pouch  of 
(he  marsupials. 

Marl,   mart,   /(.     [Contr.  from  market.]    A 
■  I"  sale  <>r  trallle;  an  emporium. 

Marfagon,  mar'tagon,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. 
|  A  kind  of  lily  tho  bulbs  of 
which  are  eaten  by  the  Oossacks. 

■artello  -  tower,  mar-tello-tou-er,  n. 
[From  Mortella  in  Corsica,  where  a  tower 
Of  iIhs  kind  made  a  strong  resistance  to  an 
English  naval  force  in  17l.*4.  ]  A  small  cir- 
cular-shaped fort,  with  very  thick  walls, 
chiefly  built  to  defend  the  seaboard. 

Marten,  marten,  n.    [Older  martern,  Fr. 

niitrtir,    from    D.    marter,    G.    marder,    a 

marten]    A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the 

1  family,  very  destructive  to  game, 

poultry,  and  eggs. 

Martial,  mar'shal,  a.  [L.  martialis,  from 
.1/  ■  s,  Martis,  the  god  of  war.]  Pertaining 
to  war;  suited  to  war;  military;  given  to 
war;  warlike. — Martial  law,  an  arbitrary 
kind  of  law,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
military  power,  and  proclaimed  in  times  of 
war,  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  other  great 
i mi  rgency.— Martially,  mar'shal-li,  adv. 
In  a  martial  manner. 

Martin,  ruar'tin,  n.  [From  the  proper 
name  Martin;  comp.  robih- redbreast,  &c] 
A  general  name  applied  to  various  species 
of  swallows,  the  one  best  known  being  the 
house-martin. 

Martinet,  mar'ti-net,  n.  [From  General 
Martinet,  a  very  strict  French  officer  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.]  A  military  or 
naval  officer  who  is  au  excessively  strict 
disciplinarian ;  one  who  lays  stress  on  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  discipline, 
dress,  &  c. 

Martingale,  mar'tin-gal,  n.  [Fr.  martin- 
gale, Sp.  martingala,  a  martingale,  old  kind 
of  breeches;  from  Martigal,  an  inhabitant 
of  Martigues,  in  Provence.]  A  strap  from 
a  horse's  head  to  the  girth  under  his  belly 
and  passing  between  the  fore-legs,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  rearing;  naut.  a  short  per- 
pendicular spar  under  the  bowsprit. 

Martini-Henry,  mar-te'ne-hen'ri,  n.  A 
rifle  the  breech  of  which  was  the  invention 
of  Martini,  and  the  barrel  that  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Henry  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  used  in  the 
British  army. 

Martinmas,  mar'tin-mas,  n.  [Martin  and 
mass.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  11th 
of  November,  a  Scotch  term-day,  on  which 
rents  are  paid,  servants  hired,  &c. 

Martlet,  martlet,  n.  [Dim.  of  martin.] 
The  martin,  a  kind  of  swallow.     (Shah.) 

Martyr,  mar'ter,  n.  [Gr.  martyr,  a  martyr, 
a  form  of  martys,  a  witness.]  One  who  by 
his  death  bears  witness  to  the  truth;  one 
who  suffers  death  rather  than  renounce  his 
religious  opinions;  one  who  suffers  death  or 
persecution  in  defence  of  any  cause,  —v. t. 
To  persecute  as  a  martyr;  to  torment  or 
torture. —Martyrdom,  mar'ter-dom,  n. 
The  state  of  being  a  martyr;  the  death  of 
a  martyr.— Martyrize,  inar'ter-Tz,  v.t.  To 
devote  to  martyrdom.  —  Martyrologic, 
Martyrologlcal,  mar'ter-o-l6j"ik,  ihar- 
ter-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  martyr- 
ology  —  Martyrologlst,  mar-ter-ol'o-jist, 
n.  A  writer  of  a  martyrology.— Martyr- 
Ology,  mar-ter-ol'o-ji,  n.  A  history  or 
account  of  martyrs  with  their  sufferings; 
a  register  of  martyrs. 

Marvel,    mar'vel,   n.     [Fr.  merveille;   It. 


iiu'iiin,,! i,i ,  from  L  mirabilia,  wonderful 
things,  in. in  mirabilis,  wonderful,  from 
miror,  to  wonder  sfiaAOU  I  a  wonder; 
an  obJi  ol  "i  gn  al  astonlshmi  ni  v.i 
marvelled,  marvelling.  To  be  struck  with 
snip:  onishment ;   bo   wondV  i 

Marvellous,    mar'Yel-us,    a       Exciting 
wonder;  wonderful;  strange;  sstonishing; 
surpassing  oredit;  partakinj  of  tb<  a 
loui  or   Bupernaturai        The   marvellous, 
tilings   almost   beyond   belief;    incredible 

talesoi  narratives       Marv<*l  lOUSlj  ,  mai 

vt  l-u.s  li,  adv.    In  a  marvellous  manner, 
MurvHIotisiH'ss,  mar'vel  us  net,  it. 

Mary-ltud,  n.    The  marigold.    \JSKak.) 

Marzipan,  mar'zi-pan,  n.    [G.]    Same  as 
Marchpane  (which  see). 
Maselc,  mas'kl,  n.  [O.Pr.  mamsU,  Fr.  mode, 

from  L   macula,  a  spot,  the  mesh  of  a  net.] 
Armour,  a  lozenge-ahaped  plate  or  s 
Maselcd,  inas'kld,  a.    Exhibiting  mascles; 

covered  with  mascles  for  defence. 
MaBCOti    mas'kot,    n.      [  I'Y    mascotte.]     A 
thing  or  person  supposed  to  bring   good 
luck. 

Masculine,  mas'ku-lin,  a.  [L.  masculinus, 
from  masoulus,  male,  from  mat,  maris,  a 
male;  of  same  origin  are  marry,  marital, 
male.]  Of  the  male  sex;  not  female; 
strong;  robust;  powerful;  manly;  not  soft 
or  effeminate;  (said  of  a  woman)  coarse, 
bold,  forward,  or  unwomanly  (her  manners 
are  rough  and  masculine);  gram,  denoting 
or  pertaining  to  the  gender  of  words  which 
are  especially  applied  to  male  beings  or 
things  regarded  grammatically  as  male. — 
Masculine  rhymes.  Of  rhymes  those  are 
feminine  that  are  double,  such  as  motion, 
notion,  the  second  syllable  being  short; 
those  are  masculine  where  the  vowel  sound 
alone  is  stressed,  or  rhymes.— n.  Gram,  the 
masculine  gender;  a  word  of  this  gender. — 
Masciilincly,  mas'ku-lin-li,  adv.  In  a 
masculine  manner.  —  Masculiiiciicss, 
Masculinity,  mas'ku-lin-nes,  mas-ku- 
lin'i-ti,  a.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
masculine. 

Mask,  mash,  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  mask,  a 
mash,  Sw.  maslca,  to  mash;  Sc.  mask,  to 
infuse,  as  tea,  G.  meisch,  mash  (of  malt), 
meischen,  to  mash,  mix;  E.  mess,  a  mixture.] 
A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  or  blended 
together  in  a  promiscuous  manner;  espe- 
cially, a  mixture  forfeeding  horses;  breiving, 
a  mixture  of  ground  malt  and  warm 
water  yielding  wort.  —  v.t.  To  beat  into 
a  confused  mass;  to  crush  by  beating  or 
pressure;  to  mix  (malt)  and  steep  in  warm 
water  for  brewing.— Ma  slier,  mash'er,  n. 
[From  being  supposed  to  mash  the  hearts 
of  the  fair  sex.  ]  An  affected  fop  who  dresses 
in  the  extremest  fashion,  and  lounges  about 
fashionable  resorts;  a  weak,  would-be  gal- 
lant. (Slang.)— Mash-tnb,  Mash-tnu, 
n.  A  tub  or  vat  for  containing  the  mash  in 
breweries. 

Masli,  mask,  n.  [Fr.  masque,  from  Sp.  and 
Pg.  mascara,  a  mask,  from  Ar.  maskharat, 
a  buffoon,  jeer,  laugh,  from  sakhira,  to 
ridicule.]  A  cover  for  the  face,  often  in- 
tended to  conceal  identity;  a  disguise,  pre- 
tence, or  subterfuge;  a  masquerade;  apiece 
of  mummery;  a  sort  of  play  or  histrionic 
spectacle,  much  patronized  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  —  v.t. 
To  cover  the  face  with  a  mask;  to  disguise 
for  concealment.— To  mask  a  fortress,  to 
render  it  ineffective  or  powerless  by  leaving 
sufficient  troops  to  command  it  while  the 
main  body  proceeds  to  other  operations. — 
Masked,  maskt,  p.  and  a.  Having  the 
face  covered;  wearing  a  mask;  concealed; 
disguised.  —  Masked  battery,  a  battery  so 
situated  and  constructed  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  till  it  opeus  fire  upon 
them. — Masked  ball,  a  ball  at  which  the 
company  wear  masks,  or  appear  in  mas- 
querade.—Masker,  mas'ker,  n.  One  that 
wears  a  mask;  one  that  plays  in  a  mask  or 
masquerade. 

Maslin,  maz'lin.    Meslin. 

Mason,  ma'sn,  n.  [Fr.  macon;  L.L.  macio, 
mnchio,  machionis,  from  root  seen  in  L. 
maceria,  a  wall.]  A  builder  in  stone  or 
brick;   one  who   constructs   the   walls   of 


buildings,  .'.'     ,i  ni,  n, i,,.,  ,,i  , i,,.  i,,t: 

Ol    Id   I 

the  III'   li. I"   l    ,  ..I    I  h.    Ii.il,  ii, 

hold  their  mi  i  tingi      Mnitoulc 
./     Pertaining  to  the  crafl  oi  m  ol 

i.. .  in.,  on      Masonry,  a  |  Fr. 

maconru  i  U  |    The  arl  or  occupation 
ed  by  a   n  . 
a  meson;   the 
practices  of  freemasons. 
Masoola-boat  ma  stria,  a,     I 
Indian  l -oat  used  on  the  Ooromandi  1 1 

Masorclic.  mas-o  n-t/ik,  a.    Jewish  inter- 
i.d  tation  of  i be  Biaaorah,  i be 
iionai  body  of  Biblical  Information, 

Masque,   mask,   ».     A    kind   of   thea! 

spectacle.     Ma-k.    Masquerade,  mas'- 

.d,  n.    [Fr.  masquerade.]    An  assembly 

of  persons  wearing  masks,  and   amusing 

themselves  wtl  b  various  diversions,  a:  • 

ing,  walking  in  prooession,  kc  ; 

— v.i  —  masqueraded,    ma  querading       Po 

wear  a  mask;  to  take  part  in  a  masiju 

to  go  in  disguise.— Hasouerader, 

ker-a'der,  n.  A  person  taking  part  in  a 
masquerade;  one  disguised. 
Mass,  mas,  n.  [Fr.  masse,  L.  massa,  a 
lump,  from  Gr.  maza,  a  barley-cake,  from 
masso,  to  kuead;  akin  macerate.]  A  body 
of  matter  collected  into  a  lump;  a  lump; 
a  collective  body  of  fluid  matter;  a  gnat 
quantity  collected;  an  assemblage  (a  mass 
of  foliage);  bulk;  magnitude;  the  main 
body  of  things  collectively;  the  generality; 
the  bulk  (the  mass  of  the  people);  yh 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body,  or  the 
sum  of  all  the  material  particles  of  a  body, 
always  proportional  to  the  weight,  what- 
ever the  bulk  or  figure.  —  The  masses,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  more  especially 
of  the  working-class  and  lower  orders;  the 
populace.— v.i.  To  form  into  a  mass;  to 
collect  into  masses;  to  assemble  in  crowds. 
— Masslness,  mas'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  massy.— Massive,  mas'iv,  a.  [Fr. 
massif.]  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  large 
mass;  having  great  size  and  weight;  pon- 
derous; mineral,  having  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, but  not  a  regular  form  as  a  whole. — 
Massively,  mas'iv-li,  adv.  With  massive- 
ness;  ponderously.— Mass! veness,  mas'- 
iv-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
massive.  —  Mass-meeting,  n.  A  large 
or  general  meeting  called  for  some  specific 
purpose.  —  Massy,  mas'i,  a.  Possessing 
great  mass  or  bulk;  massive. 

Mass,  mas,  n.  [A. Sax.  mcesse,  Fr.  messe, 
Dan.  and  G.  messe,  L.L.  missa,  mass,  from 
the  proclamation  —  Ite;  missa  est:  'Go; 
the  assembly  is  dismissed'  (L.  missus,  pp. 
of  mitto,  to  send)  —  made  in  the  ancient 
churches  when  the  catechumens  were  dis- 
missed after  a  portion  of  the  service,  where- 
upon followed  the  communion.  Mission. J 
The  service  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  service;  the  elaborate 
musical  setting  of  certain  portions  of  the 
service  of  the  mass. — High  mass,  a  mass 
performed  on  solemn  occasions,  by  a  priest 
or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  with  choral  music. — Low  mass,  the 
ordinary  mass  performed  by  the  priest,  as- 
sisted by  one  altar-servant  only. 

Massacre,  mas'a-ker,  n.  [Fr.  massacre, 
probably  from  such  a  German  word  as 
L.G.  matsken,  matschkern,  to  cut  in  pieces, 
or  G.  metzger,  a  butcher,  metzeln,  to  cut  to 
pieces;  O.G.  meizan,  to  cut  down.]  The 
indiscriminate  killing  of  human  beings, 
especially  without  authority  or  necessity, 
and  without  forms  civil  or  military;  a  great 
slaughter.  —  v.t.  —  massacred,  massacring. 
To  kill  with  indiscriminate  violence;  to 
butcher;  to  slaughter:  usually  of  killing 
human  beings.— Massacrer,  mas'a-krer, 
n.    One  who  massacres. 

Massage,  ma-sazh'  or  mas'aj.  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  masso,  to  knead.]  The  process  of 
kneading,  rubbing,  pressing,  slapping,  &c, 
parts  of  a  person's  body  suffering  from  neu- 
ralgic or  certain  other  ailments,  in  order 
to  bring  relief  or  effect  a  cure.  Also  used 
as  v.t. —  Massagist,  ma-sazh'ist,  mas'a- 
jist,  n.  A  person  who  practises  the  opera- 
tion of   massage;   also  called  a  masseur 
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(inas-er).—  Massagcuse,  ma  sazh'cz,  n.   A 
female  who  practises  massage. 

Masseter,  mas'se-ter,  mas-se'ter,  n.  \(-r. 
iitti.sit.r,  mattitir,  lit.  a  chewer,  from  urns 
saomai,  to  chew.]  Either  of  the  pair  of 
muscles  which  raise  the  under  jaw. 

Massicot,  Mastlcof,  mas'i-kot,  inas'ti- 
kot,  n.  1  Kr.  massicot.)  Protoxide  of  lead 
or  yellow  oxide  of  lead  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour  and  used  as  a  pigment. 

Mlissymorc.  mas'i  inOr,  n.  [Moorish  man- 
morra.]  A  dungeon  in  feudal  prisons  or 
castles.    (Scott.) 

Mast,  mast,  n.  [A.Sax.  mcest  =  T>.,  G.,  Sw., 
and  Dan.  mast,  a  mast.]  A  long,  round 
piece  of  timber  or  a  hollow  pillar  of  iron 
or  steel  standing  upright  in  a  vessel,  and 
supporting  the  yards,  sails,  and  rigging  in 
general.— v.t.  To  fix  a  mast  or  masts  iu;  to 
erect  the  masts  of.— Masted,  mas'ted,  a. 
Having  a  mast  or  masts:  chiefly  in  com- 
position.—Muster,  mas'ter,  n.  Having  a 
mast  or  masts:  in  composition  (a  three- 
master).— Mast  -bead,  v.t.  To  send  to  the 
top  of  a  mast  and  cause  to  remain  there 
for  a  time  by  way  of  punishment.— Mast- 
less,  mast'les,  a.    Having  no  mast. 

Mast,  mast,  n.  (no  pi.).  [A.Sax.  nicest,  G. 
must,  mast;  akin  to  meat.]  The  fruit  of 
the  oak  and  beech  or  other  forest  trees; 
nuts;  acorns.  —  Mast  fill,  mast'ful,  a. 
Abounding  with  mast.— Mast  less,  mast'- 
les, a.  Bearing  uo  mast. — Mast-tree,  n. 
A  tree  that  produces  mast. — Masty,  mas'ti 
a.    Abounding  with  mast. 

Master,  mas'ter,  n.  [O.E.  maister,  maistre, 
O.Fr.  maistre,  from  L.  magister,  master, 
from  root  mag,  seen  in  L.  magnus,  great 
(Magnitude):  same  root  as  may,  might, 
much.]  One  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs; 
one  who  has  others  under  his  immediate 
control;  an  employer;  correlative  to  slave, 
servant,  &c.  (often  in  compounds,  as,  mas- 
ter-printer, master-builder,  &a);  one  who 
has  possession  and  the  power  of  controlling 
or  using  at  pleasure;  the  owner;  proprietor; 
a  chief,  principal,  head,  leader;  the  person 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  navigation  of  a 
merchant  ship:  otherwise  the  captain;  in 
the  navy,  formerly  an  officer  who  navigated 
the  ship  under  the  direction  of  the  captain; 
the  head  of  or  a  teacher  in  a  school;  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  any  pursuit,  accom- 
plishment, art,  or  science;  a  proficient  or 
adept  (a  master  of  the  violin;  a  master  of 
sarcasm);  a  civil  or  respectful  title  of  ad- 
dress used  before  a  person's  name,  and 
when  the  person  is  grown  up  always  pro- 
nounced mis'ter  and  written  Mr.  {Mr.  John 
Smith);  when  applied  to  a  boy  or  youug 
gentleman,  however,  written  in  full  and 
pronounced  mas'ter;  a  title  of  dignity;  a 
degree  in  colleges  and  universities  (Master 
of  Arts) ;  the  title  of  the  head  of  some 
societies  or  corporations;  the  title  of  cer- 
tain high  legal  or  other  functionaries  (Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls;  a  master  in  chancery).— 
The  old  masters,  ancient  painters  of  emi- 
nence.— Master  of  the  horse,  a  great  officer 
in  the  British  court.— Master  of  the  mint, 
formerly  an  English  government  official  at 
the  head  of  the  mint. — Master  of  the  Rolls, 
one  of  the  judges  of  chancery  in  England, 
keeper  of  the  rolls  of  patents  and  grants 
that  pass  the  great  seal. — To  be  master  of 
one's  self,  to  have  the  command  or  control 
of  one's  own  passions. — v.t.  To  become  the 
master  of;  to  overpower;  to  subdue;  to 
make  one's  self  master  of;  to  master  or 
overcome  the  difficulties  of.  —a.  Belonging 
to  a  master;  chief;  principal:  often  used  aB 
the  first  element  in  a  compound  word;  as, 
master-piece,  waster-mind,  &c— Master- 
builder,  n.  A  chief  builder;  one  who 
employs  workmen  in  building. — Master- 
chord,  n.  The  chief  chord ;  the  chord  of 
the  dominant.— Masterful,  mas'ter-ful, 
a.  Inclined  to  exercise  mastery;  imperious; 
arbitrary;  headstrong.  —  Masterfully, 
mas'ter-ful-li,  adv.  In  a  masterful  man- 
ner.—Masterfulness,  mas'ter-ful-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  masterful.— Master- 
band,  n.  The  hand  of  a  person  extremely 
skilful;  a  person  eminently  skilful. — Mas- 
ter-joint, n.  Geol.  one  of  the  larger 
planes  of  partition  which  traverse  rock- 


maSSflS.  running  parallel  to  each  other  for 

considerable  distances.    Master-key,  >i. 

Tin'  key  that  opens  many  locks;  fig,  a  gen- 
eral clue  to  lead  out  of  many  difficulties. 
Masterless,  mas'ter-les,  «.    Destitute  of 

a  mastor  or  owner;  ungovernable;  bey 1 

control  —Masterliness,  mas'ter-li-neB,n. 
The  quality  of  being  masterly;  masterly 
skill.  Masterly,  mas'ter-li,  a.  Formed 
or  executed  with  superior  skill;  suitable  to 
a  master;  most  able  or  skilful  (a  masterly 
design  or  performance).  —  adv.  With  the 
skill  of  a  master— Master-mariner,  u. 
The  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel. — Mas- 
ter-mind, n.  A  chief  or  superior  mind; 
a  predominant  intellect.  —  Master-pas- 
sion,  n.  A  predominant  or  ruling  passion. 
— Master-niece,  n.  Something  superior 
to  any  other  performance  of  the  same  per- 
son ;  anything  done  or  made  with  superior 
skill.— Mastership,  mas'ter-ship,  n.  The 
state  or  office  of  a  master ;  pre-eminence ; 
mastery.— Master-singer,  n.  One  of  a 
society  of  German  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.—  Master-spirit,  n. 
A  predominant  mind ;  a  master-mind.  — 
Master-stroke,  n.  A  masterly  achieve- 
ment.—Master-work,  n.  Principal  per- 
formance; chef-d'oeuvre.— Mastery,  mas'- 
ter-i,  n.  The  act  of  mastering;  dominion 
or  command  over  something;  superiority  in 
competition;  pre-eminence;  victory  in  war; 
eminent  skill. 

Mastic,  Mast lch,  mas'tik,  n.  [Fr.  mastic, 
L.  mastiche,  mastichum,  Gr.  mastichi,  from 
mastax,  the  jaws:  so  named  because  chewed 
in  the  East. J  A  resin  exuding  from  a  tree 
of  Southern  Europe,  &c,  yielding  a  var- 
nish; the  tree  itself;  a  kind  of  mortar  or 
cement  for  plastering  walls. 

Masticate,  mas'tl-kat,  v.t.  —  masticated, 
masticating.  [L.  mastico,  masticatum,  from 
G.  mastichao,  to  gnash  the  teeth.  Mas- 
tic] To  grind  with  the  teeth  and  prepare 
for  swallowing  and  digestion;  to  chew. — 
Mastlcablc,  mas'ti-ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  masticated.— Mastication,  mas-ti- 
ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  masticating.  — 
Masticator,  mas'ti-ka-ter,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  masticates;  a  machine  for 
cutting  up  meat  for  persons  unable  to 
chew  properly,  also  for  kneading  up  raw 
iudia-rubber  or  gutta-percha.— Mastica- 
tory, mas'ti-ka-to-ri,  a.  Adapted  to  per- 
form the  office  of  chewing. — n.  Med.  a  sub- 
stance to  be  chewed  to  increase  the  saliva. 

Mastleot,  mas'ti-kot.    Massicot. 

Mastiff,  mas'tif,  n.  [From  a  hypothetical 
Fr.  mastif,  from  G.  masten,  to  fatten, 
O.H.G.  mastjan,  to  feed,  from  mast,  food, 
mast  (acorns,  &c.).]  A  variety  of  dog  of 
old  English  breed,  large  and  very  stoutly 
built,  and  with  deep  aud  pendulous  lips. 

Mastitis,  mas-tl'tis,  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  the 
breast,  and  term,  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  breast  of  wo- 
men. —  Mastodon,  mas'to-don,  n.  [Gr. 
mastos,  breast,  mammilla,  and  odous,  a 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  quadru- 
peds resembling  the  elephant,  but  larger, 
named  from  the  mammillary  processes  on 
its  teeth.— Mastodontic,  mas-to-don'tik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  masto- 
don.— Mastodynia,  mas-to-din 'i-a,  n. 
[Gr.  mastos,  and  odyne,  pain.]  Pain  in  the 
breast;  a  kind  of  neuralgia.— Mastoid, 
mas'toid,  a.  Resembling  a  nipple  or  breast; 
a  term  applied  to  a  process  or  projection  of 
certain  bones  and  to  parts  connected  there- 
with.— Mastology.f  mas-tol'o-ji,  n.  The 
natural  history  of  mammals. 

Ma  sn  la-boat,  ma -so 'la,  n.     Masoola- 

BOAT. 

Mat,  mat,  n.  [A.Sax.  meatta,  G.  matte,  D. 
mat,  Dan.  matte,  Ir.  mata,  all  from  L. 
matta,  a  mat  made  of  rushes.]  An  article 
of  interwoven  rusb.es,  straw,  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  twine,  or  other  material  to  be  laid 
down  for  cleaning  the  boots  and  shoes  of 
those  who  enter  a  house,  or  to  keep  the 
feet  from  the  bare  floor;  some  kind  of 
coarse  fabric  used  for  packing,  or  for  cover- 
ing floors,  &c;  an  article  of  various  mate- 
rials, flat  and  of  little  thickness,  put  below 
dishes  on  the  table;  anything  growing 
thickly  or  closely  interwoven  so  as  to  re- 


semble a  mat  in  form  or  texture  (a  mm  of 
hair).  — v.t,  — matted,  matting.    To  cover  or 
lay  with  mats;   to  interweave  like  a  mat; 
to  entangle. —  v.t.  To  grow  thick  togeth 
Matting,  loafing,  n.    Materials  tor  m 
mat-work;  mini,  a  texture  made  of  strands 
of  old  rope,  &c,  used  to  prevent  chafli 
Mat-work,  n.    Matting;  mats. 
Mat,  Matt,  mat,  a.   [G.  matt,  dull.]  With- 
out lustre;  dull  in  surface;  lustreless. 

Matador,  raat'a-dor,  n.    [Sp.,  lit.  a  killer, 
from  matar,  L.  mactare,  to  kill,   to 
lice.]    The  man  appointed  to  kill  the  hull 
in  bullfights. 

Match,  mach,  n.  [Fr.  meche,  Pr.  mecha, 
from  L.  myxus,  a  wick,  Gr.  myxa,  the 
nozzle  of  a  lamp.]  A  small  body  that 
catches  tire  readily,  and  is  used  for  con- 
veying and  communicating  tire;  a  small 
slip  of  wood  with  a  composition  on  one 
end  that  ignites  with  friction ;  a  lucifer.— 
Quick  match,  slow  match,  matches  in  a 
rope-like  form  made  to  burn  at  a  certain 
rate  and  used  for  military  and  other  pur- 
poses.—Matchlock,  mach'lok,  n.  Origi- 
nally, the  lock  of  a  musket  containing  a 
match  for  firing;  hence,  a  musket  tired  by 
means  of  a  match. 

Match,  mach,  n.  [O.E.  make,  a  mate,  A.S. 
maicca,  maca,  a  mate,  a  wife.  Mate]  A 
person  equal  to  another;  one  who  is  able 
to  mate  or  cope  with  another;  an  equal;  a 
mate;  the  coming  together  of  two  parties 
suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  trial  of 
strength  or  skill,  or  the  like;  a  contest; 
union  by  marriage;  one  to  be  married  or 
gained  in  marriage. — v.t.  To  be  a  match  or 
mate  for;  to  be  able  to  compete  with;  to 
equal;  to  show  an  equal  to;  to  place  in 
competition  or  comparison  with;  to  oppose 
as  equal;  to  suit;  to  make  to  correspond; 
to  marry;  to  give  in  marriage;  to  join  in 
any  way,  combine,  couple.  —  v.i.  To  be 
united  in  marriage;  to  be  of  equal  size  or 
quality;  totally,  suit,  correspond.— Ma  tell- 
able, mach'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  matched; 
fit  to  be  joined;  comparable.— Matchless, 
mach'les,  a.  Having  no  match  or  equal; 
unequalled ;  unrivalled.  —  Matchlessly, 
macli'les-li,  adv.  In  a  matchless  manner.— 
Matchlessness,  mach'les-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  matchless.  — 
Match-maker,  n.  One  who  contrives  or 
effects  a  union  by  marriage.  —  Match- 
making, a.  and  n.  Working  to  bring 
about  marriages, 

Mate  mat,  n.  [A  form  of  old  make,  a  mate, 
and  also  of  match  (an  equal);  O.D.  matt,  ■ 
D.  maat,  companion,  mate ;  same  root  as 
mete,  to  measure.]  One  who  customarily 
associates  with  another ;  a  companion ;  an 
equal;  a  match;  an  officer  in  a  ship  whose 
duty  is  to  assist  the  master  or  commander; 
a  husband  or  wife;  one  of  a  pair  of  animals 
which  associate  for  propagation  and  the 
care  of  their  young. — v.t. — mated,  mating. 
To  match;  to  marry;  to  match  one's  self 
against;  to  cope  with;  to  equal.— Mate- 
less,  mat'les,  a.    Having  no  mate. 

Mate,  mat,  v.t.  [Fr.  mater,  to  enfeeble, 
from  mat,  worn  out  or  exhausted,  from  the 
chess  term,  Per.  shah  mat=E.  checkmate.] 
To  confound;  to  subdue;  to  crush;  chess,  to 
checkmate. — n.    Same  as  Checkmate. 

Mate,  ma'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  Paraguay  tea,  a 
shrub  whose  leaves  are  used  in  South 
America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Mater,  ma'ter,  n.  [L.  Mother.]  Amother; 
anal,  either  of  the  two  membranes  that 
cover  the  brain,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  epithets  dura  and  pia.  Dura- 
Mater,  Pia-Mater.— Mat crf'ami lias, 
ma'ter-fa-inil"i-as,  n.  [L.]  The  mother  of. 
a  family:  correlative  of  paterfamilias. 

Material,  ma-te'ri-al,  a.  [L.  materialis, 
material,  from  materia,  matter.  Matter.] 
Pertaining  to  matter;  consisting  of  matter; 
not  spiritual;  not  mental;  pertaining  to 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  bodily 
wants,  interests,  and  comforts;  important; 
weighty;  momentous;  more  or  less  neces- 
sary; logic,  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  a 
thing  and  not  to  the  form.—  n.  What  is 
composed  of  matter;  the  substance  or  mat- 
ter of  which  anything  is  made.—  Raw  mate- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tu)),  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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rial,  unmanufactured  material:  materia] 
in  its  uatural  state     Materialism,  ma 

t(.  nali  in,  a-  The  doctrine  which  deniea 
the  existence  ol  spirit  or  anything  but 
matter;  due  care  of  our  material  nature. 
Materialist,  ma  to  ri  al  ist,  n.  One  who 
bold*  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  Mate- 
rialistic, ma-tu'ri-al-is  tik,  .1  Relating 
of  materialism.  Mat  eri- 
lUltJ,  ni.i  ir  11  ;il"i  ti,  11.  The  qualitj  of 
material;    material,    as   opposed    to 

1.1I  existence;  importance.     Materi- 
alization, nia-te'ri  al-i-ziV'shon,  n      The 
materializing;    among  spiritualists, 
assumption  by  a  spirit  of  a  ma- 
■  iiiy  form     Materialize,  ma- 
te'rial  Iz,  v.t.     materialized,  materializing. 
[',)  invest    with  matter;  to  make  material; 

ard  as  matter;  to  explain  by  the  laws 
appropriate  to  matter.— Materializing, 

rial  1/  ing,  a.     Directed  towards  ma- 
ism.        Materially,     ma-te'ri-al-li, 

In  a  material  manner;  in  the  state 
of  matter;  substantially;  in  an  important 
manner  or  degree;  essentially.— Malcrl- 
alncs*.  nia-te'ri-al-nes,  n.  —  Materia 
Med  lea.  ma  te'ri  a  med'i-ka,  n.  [L.]  That 
branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  drugs,  &0  ,  employed  in  medicine;  col- 
lectively, all  the  curative  substances,  em- 
ployed  in  medicine.  —  Materiel,  ma-ta- 
iv  el,  n.  IFr.J  Material  or  instruments 
employed,  as  the  baggage,  &c,  of  an  army, 
in  distinction  from  the  personnel,  or  the 
men;  or  the  buildings,  &c,  of  a  college,  in 
distinction  from  its  officers. 

Intern :>l  ma-ter'nal,  a.  [L.  maternus, 
from  mater,  mother  (which  is  cog.  with  E. 
r);  akin  matrimony,  matriculate,  ma- 
tron, &c]  Pertaining  to  a  mother;  becom- 
ing a  mother;  motherly.— Maternally, 
ma-ter'nal  li,  adv.  In  a  maternal  manner. 
—Maternity,  ma-ter'ni-ti,  n.  The  state, 
character,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

Hat  li.  math,».   [A.Sax.  math,  from  mdwan, 
to  mow.     Mow. J    A  mowing,  or  what  is 
red  from  mowing:  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion (after-ma(A). 

Int  hematics,  math-e-inat'iks,  n.  [L. 
mathematica,  Gr.  mathematike  (technS,  art, 
understood),  from  stem  of  manthano,  ma- 
thisomai,  to  learn.]  The  science  that  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quanti- 
ties, comprising  pure  mathematics,  which 
considers  quantity  abstractly,  as  arith- 
metic, geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry ; 
and  mixed,  which  treats  of  magnitude  as 
subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and  is  con- 
sequently interwoven  with  physical  con- 
siderations (astronomy,  optics,  &c.).  — 
Mathematical  Ma  thematic,  math- 
i  inat'i-kal,  math-e-mat'ik,  a.  [L.  mathe- 
maticus.]  Pertaining  to  mathematics,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  mathematics. — 
Mathematically,  math-e-mat'i-kal-li, 
In  a  mathematical  maimer. — Math- 
ematician math'e-ma-tish"an,  71.  One 
versed  in  mathematics.— Mathesls,  ma- 
the'sis,  n.  [Gr.  mathesis.]  Mental  discip- 
line; learning  or  science  in  general,  espe- 
cially mathematics. 

Hatico.  ma-te'ko,  n.  [Peruvian.]  A  drug 
from  a  South  American  plant  of  the  pepper 
family,  having  styptic  properties. 

Hat  In.  mat'in,  a.  [Fr.  matin,  from  L.  ma- 
tutinus,  pertaining  to  the  morning;  same 
root  as  mature.]  Pertaining  to  the  morning; 
used  in  the  morning.— n.pl.  Morning  wor- 
ship or  service;  morning  prayers  or  songs; 
time  of  morning  service;  the  first  canonical 
hour  "in  the  Roman  Church.— Matinal, 
mat'in-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  morning  or 
to  matins.— Matinee,  mat-i-na,  n.  [Fr.] 
An  eutertainment  or  reception  held  early 
in  the  day. 

Matrass,  mat'ras,  n.  [Fr.  matras,  a  mat- 
trass.]  A  chemical  vessel  with  a  tapering 
neck  used  for  digestion,  evaporation,  &c. 

'la triarchy,  ma'tri-ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  mater, 
mother,  arche,  rule.]  The  rule  or  pre- 
dominance of  the  mother  in  a  family ;  the 
principle  of  determining  descent  and  in- 
heritance on  the  mother's  side  and  not  on 
the  father's,  as  is  done  by  certain  primitive 
tribes.  —  Matriarchal,  ma-tri-ar'kal,  a. 


Pertaining    to    matriarchy,       Mntrlar- 

Cliall.HIII,  ma  tu  ai  kal  1/111,  u.     The  prM 

t ices  belonging  t>>  mat  1  larohy, 

Matricide,  mat'ri  s)d,  11.    [L,  mat  1  iridium, 

the      eiline.      unit  rirnia,     ill*-     pel  |.e|  i  al  1 1] 
matrr,  mat ris,   mother,  and  O&do,   to  (day.) 
The  killing  or  murder  of  one's  inothn     lie 
killer  or  murderer  of  one's  mother      Mal- 

rleidal,  mat'n  hi  dal,  a.     Pertaining  to 
matricide. 

Matriculate  ma  trik'ii-lat,  v.t.—matri<u 
luted,  matriculating,  [L,  matriruiu,  %  pub- 
lic   register,    dim.    of    matri.r,   a    womb,  a 

parent  stem,   a  register,   from   mater,  a 

nint  her.  Maternal.)  To  enter  in  a  re- 
gister;    t.>    enrol;    esjii ei.illy,    to    admit    to 

membership  In  a  oollege  or  university,  by 

enrolling  the  name  in  a  register.—  v.i.    To 
be  entered  as  a  member  of  a  society. — a. 
Matriculated;    enrolled. — n.    One   who   is 
matriculated.— Matriculation,  ma  ;  ; 
u-la"shou,  n.    The  act  of  matriculating. 

Matrimony,  naat'ri-mo-ni.  n.  [L.  matri- 
monium,  from  mater,  mutris,  a  mother. 
Maternal.]  Marriage;  the  nuptial  state. 
.'.  Syn.  under  marriage.— Matrimonial, 
mat-ri-mo'ni-al,  o.  [L.  matrimonicUis.) 
Pertaining  to  matrimony  or  marriage;  con- 
nubial.—Matrimonially,  mat-ri-tno'ui- 
al  li,  adv.     In  a  matrimonial  manner. 

Matrix,  ma'triks,  n.  pi.  Matrices,  ma'tri- 
sez.  [L.  matrix,  from  mater,  mother.]  The 
womb ;  that  which  incloses  anything  or 
gives  origin  to  anything,  like  a  womb ;  the 
form  or  mould  in  which  something  is 
shaped ;  the  rock  or  main  substance  in 
which  a  crystal,  mineral,  or  fossil  is  em- 
bedded; dyeing,  one  of  the  five  simple 
colours,  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

Matron,  ma'tron,  n.  [Fr.  matrone,  L.  ma- 
trona,  from  mater,  mother.  Maternal.] 
A  married  woman,  especially  an  elderly 
married  woman ;  the  mother  of  a  family ; 
a  head  nurse  in  a  hospital ;  the  female 
head  or  superintendent  of  an  institution. 
— Matroiiage,  ma/tron-aj,  n.  The  state 
of  a  matron;  matrons  collectively. — Ma- 
tronal, ma'tron-al,  a.  [L.  matronalis.] 
Pertaining  to  a  matron.— Matronhood, 
ma'tron-hud,  n.  State  of  a  matron. — Ma- 
tronize,  ma'tron-Tz,  v.t.  To  render  ma- 
tronlike; to  act  as  a  mother  to;  to  chaperon. 
— Matronly,  ma'tron-li,  a.  Becoming  a 
wife  or  matron;  resembling  a  matron  or 
what  belongs  to  her;  sedate. 

Matte,  Matt,  mat,  n.  [Fr.  matte,  from  G. 
matt,  dull,  dim.]  Metal  imperfectly  smelted 
or  purified;  regulus. 

Matter,  mat'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  matere,  Fr.  ma- 
tiere,  from  L.  materia,  matter,  from  root 
of  mother.]  That  which  occupies  space  and 
which  becomes  known  to  us  by  our  senses; 
that  of  which  the  whole  sensible  universe 
is  composed;  body;  substance;  not  mind; 
the  substance  of  any  speech  or  writing;  the 
ideas  or  facts  as  distinct  from  the  words; 
the  meaning;  logic  and  metaph.  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  any  mental  operation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  form;  good  sense; 
substance,  as  opposed  to  empty  verbosity 
or  frivolous  jesting;  thing  treated;  that 
about  which  we  think,  write,  or  speak; 
affair  or  business  (thus  the  matter  ended); 
cause  or  occasion  of  trouble,  disturbance, 
&c.  (as  in  the  phrase,  what  is  the  matter  1); 
import;  consequence;  moment  (as  in  'no 
matter  which') ;  indefinite  amount  or  quan- 
tity (a  matter  of  7  miles);  substance  excreted 
from  living  animal  bodies;  that  which  is 
discharged  in  a  tumour,  boil,  or  abscess; 
pus.—  Matter  of  fact,  a  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  is  fanciful. — v.i.  To  be 
of  importance;  to  signify  (in  such  phrases 
as,  it  does  not  matter;  what  does  it  matter1?). 
— Matterless,  mat'er-les,  a.  Void  of 
matter,  substance,  or  good  sense. — Mat- 
ter-of-fact, a.  Treating  of  facts  or  reali- 
ties; not  fanciful,  imaginative,  or  ideal; 
adhering  to  facts:  not  given  to  wander 
beyond  realities;  prosaic— Mattery,  mat'- 
er-i,  a.    Purulent;  generating  pus. 

Matting.    Under  Mat. 

Mattock,  mat'ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  mattoc,  a 
mattock.]  A  pick-axe  with  one  or  both  of 
its  ends  broad  instead  of  pointed. 


Mnffolil.   mat'old,    11      [Gk   malt,  dull  I     A 

kind  of  stupid  monomanl 

MaltrCHM,  inat'lres,   11       |H|<|     mat,  rax,  Fr. 

mai'ia.s,  it.  mattra$to,  from  Ai  ma'-tra'h, 
a  quilted  cushion.]    A  quilted  bi  d    ■  bi  d 

■tUffed  with  hair,  wool,  or  •  .1  Ik  1  loft  ina- 
teriul,  and  quilted. 

Matty,    mat'i,   n.     The   trudo    BUM    tbt   ■ 

small  herring. 

Maturate.  mat'Q-rat,  v.t.  maturated,  mat 
urating,    [L,  mature,  maturatum,  to  make 

ripe,    from    malum*,    ripe,    MUM    ■ 

mater,  mother.]    To  bring  to  ripen* 

maturity;  to  mature,  med,  to  promote 
perfect  suppuration  in  ri  To  ripen;  to 
OOme  to  or  towards  maturity.  Matura- 
tion, inat-11  ra'shon,  n.  \L.  mat  in  aim  \ 
The  process  of  maturing  or  ripening;  med, 
a  beginning  to  suppurate.  Mat ui'ali ve, 
nia-tu'ra-tiv,  a.  Ripening;  conducing  to 
suppuration.—  n.  Med.  anything  that  pro- 
motes suppuration,  ai  so  Mat  11  ran  I  ma- 
tu'rant, n.  in  thissense.— Mature,  ma  im', 
a.  [ L.  maturus,  ripe. |  Ripe;  perfected. by 
time  or  natural  growth;  brought  by  natural 
process  to  a  complete  state  of  development; 
ripe  or  ready  to  be  put  in  action;  vied,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  suppuration;  com.  become 
payable;  having  reached  the  time  fixed  for 
payment.  —  v.t.  —  matured,  maturing.  [L. 
maturo.]  To  make  mature;  to  ripen;  to 
make  ripe  or  ready  for  any  special  use;  med. 
to  maturate.— v.i.  To  advance  towards  ripe- 
ness, to  become  mature  or  ripe;  com.  to 
reach  the  time  fixed  for  payment;  med.  to 
maturate.— Maturely,  ma-tur'li,  adv.  In 
a  mature  manner;  with  ripeness;  with  full 
deliberation.  —  Mat  11  reness,  ma-tur'nes, 
«.  The  state  of  being  mature;  maturity. — 
Mntiiresceiil,  inat-u-res'ent,  a.  [L. 
maturesco,  to  become  ripe.]  Approaching 
to  maturity. —  Maturity,  ma-tu'ri-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  mature  ;  ripe- 
ness; a  state  of  perfection  or  completeness; 
com.  the  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change becomes  due. 

Matutinal,  mat-Q-ti'nal,  a.  [L.  matutinus 
pertaining  to  the  morning.  Matin.]  Per- 
taining to  the  morning;  early  in  the  day. 
Maud,  mad,  n.  A  plaid  of  undyed  brown 
wool;  a  gray  woollen  plaid  worn  by  shep- 
herds in  Scotland. 

Maudlin,  ma/llin,  a.  [From  Maudlin, 
Mary  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  painters 
with  eyes  swelled  and  red  with  weeping.] 
TearfulJ ;  approaching  to  intoxication;  over- 
emotional;  sickly  sentimental. 
Maugre,  ma'ger,  prep.  [O.Fr.  maugre,  Fr. 
malgre1,  in  spite  of,  from  L.  male,  badly, 
and  gratus,  agreeable.]  In  spite  of;  in  op- 
position to;  notwithstanding. 
Maul,  m&l,  n.  [Same  as  Mall.]  A  kind  of 
large  hammer  or  mallet.— v.t.  To  beat  with 
a  maul,  or  as  with  a  maul;  to  maltreat 
severely. 

Maul-Stick,  mal'stik.  n.  [G.  and  D.  vialen, 
to  paint,  and  E.  stick.]  A  stick  used  by 
painters  to  steady  and  support  the  hand  in 
working. 

Maum,  m^m,  n.  A  kind  of  soft  rock. 
Malm. 

Maund,  mand,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
measure  of  weight,  differing  according  to 
locality  from  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  to  about 
thrice  this. 

Maund,  mand,  n.  [A.Sax.  mand,  mond,  D. 
mand,  a  basket.]  A  handbasket.  {Shak.] 
—  Maunder,  man'der,  v.i.  [From  old 
maunder,  a  beggar,  one  who  carries  a 
maund.]  To  speak  with  a  beggar's  whine; 
to  grumble;  to  wander  in  talking  like  a 
drunk  or  silly  old  person ;  to  drivel.  — 
Maunderer,  man'der-er,  n.  One  who 
maunders. 

Maundril,  man'dril,  n.  [Comp.  mandrel.] 
A  collier's  pick  with  two  points  or  prongs. 

Maundy-Thursday,  man'di,  n.  [O.E. 
maundee,  a  command,  Fr.  mande,  from 
L.  mandatum — the  first  word  used  in  the 
Vulgate  to  render  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
when,  after  supper,  he  washed  his  apostles' 
feet:  'Mandatum  novum  do  vobis',  a  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you.]  The 
Thursday  before   Good  Friday,  on  which 
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tlic  sovereign  of  England  distributes  alms 
t,i  a  oertain  Dumber  of   poor  person  •  at 
Whitehall,      Maundy  money,  small  silver 
oolna(inoludlngtwopi 
struck  for  this  distribution. 
MaiiicMiiic,  mft-resk',  n.    Moresque. 
Mauser,  md'zer,  n.    [Inventor's  name.]   A 
kuui  of  rifle. 

Mausoleum,  m&-s8  lS'um,  n.  [Or.  mausd- 
leion,  from  Maiiaolua,  king  of  Oarla,  to 
whom  Artemisia  his  widow  ereoted  a  stately 
inonmnent  so  called. ]  A  magnificent  tomb 
or  stately  sepulehral  monument.  Maiiso- 
Bonn.  maj-sC-16'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
mausoleum;  monumental 
Mauve,  ni.iv  or  mov,  n.  [Fr.,  mallow,  L. 
malva,  a  mallow  Its  petals  having  purple 
markings.]  One  of  the  coal-tar  colours,  a 
purple  dye  obtained  from  aniline. 
Mavis,  ma'vis,  ft.  [Tt.  mauvis,  Bp.  malvia, 
from  the  Oeltio;  oomp.  Armor  milvid,  a 
mavis.]  The  throstle  or  song-thrush. 
Maw,  ma,  ft.  [A. Sax.  maga  =  D.  maag, 
Icel.  magi,  O.H.G.  mago,  G.  magen,  the 
stomach.]  The  stomach  of  brutes:  applied 
to  the  stomach  of  human  beings  in  con- 
tempt or  humour;  the  crop  of  fowls.  — 
Maw-Seed,  n.  A  name  given  to  poppy- 
seed  from  its  being  used  as  food  for  cage- 
birds,  especially  when  moulting.— Maw- 
worm,  ma'werm,  n.  A  worm  which  in- 
fests the  maw  or  stomach  and  bowels. 
Mawkish,  mak'ish,  a.  [From  old  mawk, 
maulc,  a  maggot;  Icel.  mathkr,  N.  makk.] 
Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing;  sickly; 
nauseous.— Mawkishly,  mak'ish-li,  adv. 
In  a  mawkish  way.  —  Mawkislmess, 
mak'ish-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  mawkish. 
Maxilla,  mak-sil'la,  n.  pi.  Maxilla;,  mak- 
sil'ie.  [L.,  a  jaw,  dim.  of  mala,  a  jaw,  from 
root  of  macerate.]  A  term  applied  to  each 
of  the  bones  supporting  the  teeth  of  either 
jaw:  often  restricted  to  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  inferior  vertebrates.  —  Max  i  liar, 
Maxillary,  mak-sil'lar,  mak-sil'la-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  jaw  or  the  maxilla  (the 
maxillary  bonesorglands).— Maxilliped, 
mak-sil'li-ped,  n.  [L.  maxilla,  and  pes, 
foot.]  A  jaw- foot;  one  of  the  short  foot- 
like appendages  that  cover  the  mouth  in 
a  crab,  lobster,  &o. 

Maxim,  mak/sim,  n.  [Fr.  maxime,  from 
Li.  maxima  (sententia,  opinion,  understood), 
the  greatest  or  chief  opinion,  maximvs, 
superlative  of  magnus,  great.  Magnitude.] 
An  established  principle;  a  principle  or 
formula  embodying  a  rule  of  conduct.  .'. 
Syn.  under  Aphorism.  —  Maxiuilst, 
mak'sim-ist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  maxims. 
—Maximize,  mak'sim-iz,  v.t.  To  make  as 
great  as  possible;  to  raise  to  the  maximum. 
—Maximum,  mak'si-mum,  ft.  [L.,  from 
maximvs,  the  greatest.]  The  greatest  quan- 
tity or  degree  attainable  or  attained  in  any 
given  case,  as  opposed  to  minimum,  the 
smallest.— a.  Greatest  [the  maximum  velo- 
city). 

Maxim  gun,  mak'sim,  n.  A  quick-firing 
machine-gun,  single-barrelled,  with  water- 
casing  to  keep  the  parts  cool,  so  called  from 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  inventor. 
May.  ma,  n.  [Fr.  mai,  Pr.  mai.  May,  from 
L.  Mains,  from  the  goddess  Maia,  a  god- 
dess of  growth  or  increase,  from  root  of  L. 
magnus,  great,  and  E.  may,  the  auxiliary.] 
The  fifth  month  of  the  year;  fig.  the  early 
part  of  life;  hawthorn  blossom,  so  named 
because  the  hawthorn  blooms  in  this  month. 
— v.i.  To  celebrate  the  festivities  of  May- 
day: used  only  as  a  participial  noun  in 
such  phrases  as  to  go  a  maying,  &c.  — 
May-beetle,  n.  The  cockchafer.— May- 
bloom,  ft.  The  hawthorn  flower.— May- 
bug,  n.  The  cockchafer.— May-day,  n. 
The  first  day  of  May,  on  which  various  fes- 
tivities were,  and  in  some  places  still  are 
observed.  —  May-dew,  n.  The  dew  ga- 
thered on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  virtue  in  preserving  youthful 
beauty.— May-duke,  ft.  [Corruption  of 
Medoc,  in  France,  from  which  these  cherries 
were  introduced.]  A  variety  of  the  common 
cherry.— May-flower,  ft.  The  hawthorn, 
which  blooms  in  May.— May-fly,  ft.     A 


DeuropteroUB  insect  that  appears  finst  in 
May,  May-game,  n.  Sport  or  diversion. 
such  as  Is  used  on  the  Brat  of  May.  May- 
lad] .  a-  The  aueen  or  lady  of  May,  In  old 
May-games.     May  meetings,  n.    The 

meeting!  of  religious  or  charitable  associ- 
ations held  in  London  during  the  month  of 

May.  May-mom,  It.  Morning  of  May 
day.  May-pole,  n.  A  pole  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  set  up  to  be  danced  round  on 

Maj  day.     May-queen,  n.     a  young 

woman  honoured  as  queen  at  the  games 
held  on  May-day. 

May,  ma,  verb  auxiliary;  pret.  might.  Used 
similarly  to  can,  could.  [A.Sax.  mugan, 
magan  =  L.G.  and  D.  mogen,  Goth,  and 
O.H.G.  magan,  G.  mogen,  Icel.  mega,  Dan. 
maa,  to  be  able;  from  same  root  are  much, 
maid,  L.  magnus,  Gr.  megas,  Skr.  mahd, 
great.]  Formerly  often  used  in  sense  of 
can,  implying  personal  power  or  ability; 
now  to  imply  possibility  with  contingency 
(it  may  he  so,  the  king  may  be  killed);  op- 
portunity; moral  power;  permission  granted 
(you  may  now  go) ;  desire,  as  in  prayer, 
aspiration,  imprecation,  benediction,  &c. 
{may  he  perish  miserably!);  frequently  used 
to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  the  poten- 
tial mood  (you  might  have  gone  had  you 
pleased).— Maybe,  ma'be,  adv.  [That  is, 
'it  maybe'.]  Perhaps;  possibly;  probably. 
(C'olloq.)—  ft.  A  possibility;  a  probability,— 
Mayliai),  ma'hap,  adv.  Peradventure ; 
it  may  happen;  perhaps. 
Mayhem,  ma/hem,  n.  Law,  the  act  of 
maiming  a  man.  Maim. 
Mayonnaise,  Mayonaise,  ma-on-az,  n. 
[Fr.]  A  dish  composed  of  yolks  of  eggs  and 
salad-oil  beat  together,  used  as  a  sauce  to 
lobster,  salmon,  &c. 

Mayor,  ma'er,  n.  [Fr.  maire,  Sp.  mayor, 
from  L.  major,  greater,  compar.  of  magnus, 
great.  Magnitude.]  The  chief  magistrate 
of  an  English  or  other  city  or  borough;  the 
chief  officer  of  a  municipal  corporation.— 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  the  chief  official  in  the 
palace  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  wielding 
and  controlling  all  power,  rendering  the 
kings  fain iants  or  idle  puppets  in  his  hands. 
—Mayoralty,  ma'er-al-ti,  n.  The  office 
of  a  mayor,  and  the  time  of  his  service.— 
Mayoress,  ma'er-es,  n.  The  wife  of  a 
mayor.— Mayorship,  ma'er-ship,  n.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  mayor. 
Mazard,  Mazzard,  maz'ard,  n.  [A  form 
of  mazer,  the  head  being  compared  to  a 
bowl;  comp.  Fr.  tete,  head,  from  L.  testa,  a 
jar.]  An  old  name  for  the  head  or  skull  in 
contempt  {Shak.);  a  kind  of  black  cherry. 
Mazarine,  maz-a-ren',  n.  [After  Cardinal 
Mazarin.]  A  deep  blue  colour;  a  parti- 
cular way  of  dressing  fowls.— Mazarine- 
gown,  n.  A  common  councilman's  gown. 
Mazdean,  maz'de-an,  a.  [From  Ahura- 
Mazdao,  the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, the  Ormuzd  of  English  writers.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Mazdeism.  — 
Mazdeism,  maz'de-izm,  n.  The  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians;  the  worship  of 
Ormuzd. 

Maze,  maz,  n.  [Akin  to  Prov.E.  mazle,  to 
wander  as  if  stupefied;  Icel.  masa,  to  chat- 
ter or  prattle;  Dan,  mase,  to  have  trouble; 
comp.  also  W.  masu,  to  swoon.  Amaze  is 
from  this.]  A  confusing  net-work  of  paths 
or  passages;  a  winding  and  turning;  an  in- 
tricacy; a  labyrinth;  confusion  of  thought; 
perplexity.— v.t.— mazed,  mazing.  To  con- 
found; to  stupefy;  to  bewilder.— Mazily, 
ma'zi-li,  adv.  In  a  mazy  manner.— Mazi- 
ness,  ma'zi-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
mazy.— Mazy,  ma'zi,  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  maze;  intricate;  perplexed. 
Mazer, X  ma'zer,  n.  [Originally  a  cup  made 
of  maple  or  spotted  wood,  from  O.Fr. 
mazre,  spotted  wood,  or  A.Sax.  maser,  a 
maple  (from  being  spotted);  O.H.G.  masar, 
G.  maser,  a  knur,  a  spot  in  wood,  G.  mase, 
a  spot;  akin  measles.]  A  cup  or  large  gob- 
let, generally  of  valuable  material. 
Mazi,  ma'zi,  n.  The  Turkish  name  for 
galls. 

Mazurka,  Mazourka,  ma-zur'ka,  n.  A 
lively  Polish  round  dance  in  3-8  or  3-4  time; 
the  music  written  for  this  dance. 


Ma /./.a  rd,  n.    Mazai;i>. 

Mr,  me,  pron.  pera.  [A.Sax.  mi,  mec  (accu- 
sative), mi  (dat.),  G  mich  (ace),  mir  (dat.); 
led.  mik,  in' 1,  Goth.  mik,  mis,  L  me,  mihi, 
Gr.  emt\  emoi,  Skr  mam,  mahyam,  me,  to 
me.]  Thr  objective  01  accusative,  ai 
the  dat ive,  ol  /,  1  he  pronoun  of  tb 
person.  It,  stands  as  a  dative  in  methinka; 
woe  in  me;  give  me  a  drink,  and  the  like. 

Mead,  med,  n.  (A.Sax.  medu  =  I)  mede, 
icel.  mjdthr,  Dan.  midd,  Sw.  mjnil,  \V.  • 
medd,  lr.  meadh,  mead;  Gr.  methy,  wine: 
Lith.  medus,  Etus,  med,  skr.  madhu,  honey.J 
A  fermented  liquor  made  from  honey  and 
water  flavoured  with  spices. 

Meadow,  med'd,  v.;  poetical,  Mead, med. 
[A.Sax.  maedu,  a  meadow,  Bhorter  form 
maid,  a  mead;  allied  to  math  (after-mata) 
and  mow.]  A  low,  level  tract  of  land  under 
grass,  and  generally  mown  annually  or 
oftener  for  hay;  a  piece  of  grass  land  in 
general.— a.  Belonging  to  or  growing  in  a 
meadow.— Meadow-foxtail,  n.  A  grass 
of  great  agricultural  value  when  cultivated 
on  meadow-land.— Meadow-grass,  n.  A 
name  of  several  British  species  of  grass. — 
Meadow-ore,  n.  A  variety  of  bog  iron- 
ore.  —  Meadow-saffron,  n.  A  plant. 
Colchicum.  — Meadow-sweet,  n.  A 
common  British  herbaceous  plant  with 
corymbs  of  white  and  fragrant  flowers; 
queeu-of-the  meadow.— Meadowy,  med'- 
o-i,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  mea- 
dow. 

Meagre,  me'ger,  a.  [Fr.  maigre,  from  L. 
macer,  lean;  same  root  as  Gr.  mikros, 
smikros,  little;  G.  schmdhen,  to  despise.] 
Having  little  flesh;  thin;  lean;  wanting 
richness,  fertility,  strength,  &c;  small; 
scanty;  mineral,  dry  and  harsh  to  the 
touch,  as  chalk.— Meagrely,  Meager! y, 
me'ger-li,  adv.  Poorly;  thinly;  sparely; 
feebly.  —  Meagreness,  Meagerness, 
me'ger-nes,  ft.  The  condition  of  being 
meagre. 

Meagrim,  me'grim,  n.  Megrim. 
Meal,  mel,  n.  [A.Sax.  mael,  time,  portion, 
repast;  D.  and  Dan.  maal,  G.  mahl,  mai,  > 
Icel.  mdl,  part,  repast,  time;  from  root 
seen  in  measure,  mete,  moon.  It  is  the 
termination  seen  in  piecemeal,  &c]  A  por- 
tion of  food  taken  at  one  of  the  regular 
times  for  eating;  occasion  of  taking  food; 
a  repast.— Meal-time,  ft.  The  usual  time 
of  eating  meals. 

Meal,  mel,  n.  [A.Sax.  me lu,  melo  =  Icel. 
Sw.  mjol,  D.  Dan.  meel,  G.  mehl,  meal; 
from  the  verbal  stem  seen  in  Icel.  mala, 
Goth,  malan,  G.  mahlen,  L.  molo,  to  grind. 
Mill,  Molar,  Mellow,  Mollify.]  The 
edible  part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  &c, 
ground  into  flour  or  a  powdery  state.  — 
Mealies,  me'lez,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  maize  or  Indian  corn.— 
Mealiness,  meTi-ues,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  mealy.— Meal-man,  Meal-mon- 
ger, n.  One  who  deals  in  meal.— Meal- 
tub,  n.  A  large  tub  or  barrel  for  holding 
meal.— Mealy,  mel'i,  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  meal,  or  resembling  meal;  powdery 
like  meal;  overspread  with  something  that 
resembles  meal.— Mealy-mouthed,  a. 
Unwilling  or  hesitating  to  tell  the  truth  in 
plain  language;  inclined  to  speak  of  any- 
thing in  softer  terms  than  the  truth  will 
warrant.  —  Mealy  -mouthedness,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 
Mean,  men,  a.  [A.Sax.  maene,  mean,  false, 
bad,  from  mdn,  evil,  wickedness;  Icel. 
meinn,  mean;  comp.  D.  and  Dan.  gemeen, 
Goth,  gamains,  G.  gemein,  common.]  Low 
in  rank  or  birth;  ignoble;  humble;  low- 
minded;  base;  spiritless;  of  little  value;, 
contemptible;  despicable.— Meanly,  men^- 1 
li,  adv.  In  a  mean  manner;  in  a  low  condi- 
tion; poorly;  sordidly.— Meanness,  men - 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  mean; 
want  of  dignity  or  rank;  want  of  spirit  or 
honour;  mean  or  base  conduct  or  action.- 
Mean- spirited,  a.  Having  a  meai* 
spirit. 

Mean,  men,  a.  [O.Fr.  meien,  moien,  Fr. 
moyen,  Pr.  meian,  from  L.  medianus,  middle, 
from  medius,  middle.  Medium,  Mid.]  Oc- 
cupying a  middle  position;  middle;  midway 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abime-the  Fr.  u. 
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between    extremes :     intermediate;     math. 
having  an  Intermediate  value  between  two 

.  men  [mi-nil  distance,  m,an  motion) 
proportional,  the  second  of  any  three 
quantities  in  continued  proportion  Mean 
ttuif,  the  time  according  to  an  ordinary 
olook,  which  makes  every  day  <>f  exactly 
tlui  ume  length,  though  if  days  are  mea 
tared  by  the  sun  they  are  not  bo.  n.  What 
is  midway  or  intermediate  between  two 
mes;  the  middle  or  average  rate  or 
degree;  medium;  math.  a  quantity  having 
an  intermediate  value  between  several 
others,  the  simple  average  formed  by  add- 
ing the  quantities  together  and  dividing  by 
their  number  being  called  an  arithmetical 
mm*,  while  a  geometrical  mean  is  the  square 
rout  of  the  product  of  the  quantities;  /-/. 
the  medium  or  what  is  used  to  effect  an 
ol'ji'i't  ;  measure  or  measures  adopted; 
Igenoy ;  instrumentality  (though  pi.  in 
form  generally  used  as  sing.;  by  this  means, 
a  neons  to  an  end);  income,  revenue,  re- 
sources, estate  (his  means  were  large).— By 
all  means,  certainly;  on  every  considera- 
tion. —By  no  means,  not  at  all;  certainly 
not.  Meantime,  men'tlm,  adv.  During 
the  interval;  in  the  interval  between  one 
Specified  period  and  another. — n.  The  in- 
terval between  one  specified  period  atul 
another.  —  Meanwhile,  men'whll,  adv. 
ami  n.    Meantime. 

Mean,  men,  v.t. — pret.  &  pp.  meant  (ment). 
[A  Sax.  maenan,  to  mean,  to  intend;  D. 
meenen,  Dan.  mene,  G.  meinen,  to  think, 
to  mean;  same  root  as  man,  mind,  mental, 
Skr.  man,  to  think.]  To  have  in  the  mind, 
view,  or  contemplation;  to  intend;  to  pur- 
pose; to  design;  to  signify  or  be  intended 
to  signify  (what  does  the  word  meant);  to 
import;  to  denote. — v.i.  To  be  minded  or 
disposed;  to  have  such  and  such  intentions 
(he  means  well).— Meaning,  men'ing,  p. 
and  a.  Significant;  intended  to  convey 
some  idea  (a  meaning  look).— re.  That  which 
a  person  means;  aim  or  purpose;  intent; 
what  is  to  be  understood*  whether  by  act 
or  language;  the  sense  of  words;  signifi- 
cation; import;  force.  —  Meaningless, 
men'ing-les,  a.  Having  no  meaning.  — 
Meaningly,  men'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  mean- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  hint  at  something  in- 
directly; significantly. 

Meander,  me'an-der,  n.  [L.  Mceander,  Gr. 
Maiandros,  a  river  in  Phrygia  proverbial 
for  its  windings.]  The  winding  of  a  river; 
a  winding  course;  a  maze;  a  labyrinth;  a 
kind  of  ornamental  or  decorative  design 
having  a  labyrinthine  character. — v.t.  To 
wind  or  flow  over. — v.i.  To  wind  or  turn; 
to  have  an  intricate  or  winding  course.— 
Men  ii (Irian,  me'an'dri-an,  a.  Winding; 
having  many  turns. 

Meanly,  Meanness,  &c.  Under  Mean 
(low). 

Meantime.  Meanwhile.  Under  Mean 
(intermediate). 

Mease,  mez,  n.  [From  measure.]  The 
quantity  of  500  (a  mease  of  herrings). 

Measles,  me'zlz,  n.  [Lit.  the  spots  or 
spotted  sickness;  D.  mazelen,  G.  masern, 
pi.  of  maser  (also  mase,  masel),  O.G.  mdsa, 
masar,  a  spot.  Mazeh.]  A  contagious 
disease  of  the  human  body,  usually  char- 
acterized by  a  crimson  rash  upon  the  skin; 
rubeola;  a  disease  of  swine,  characterized 
by  reddish  watery  pustules  on  the  skin. — 
Measly,  Measled,  mez'li,  me'zld,  a. 
Infected  with  measles  or  eruptions  like 
measles.  —  Measliness,  Measledness, 
mez'li-nes,  me'zld-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
measly. 

Measnre,  mezh'ur,  n.  [Fr.  mesure,  from 
L,  mensura,  from  metior,  mensus,  to  mea- 
sure (seen  also  in  immense,  dimension,  com- 
mensurate); from  root  ma,  to  measure, 
whence  also  moon,  mete,  &c]  The  extent  of 
a  thing  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
in  circumference,  capacity,  or  in  any  other 
respect;  astandard  of  measurement;  a  fixed 
unit  of  capacity  or  extent;  the  instrument 
by  which  extent  or  capacity  is  ascertained; 
a  measuring  rod  or  line;  a  certain  definite 
quantity  (a  measure  of  wine);  that  which  is 
allotted  or  dealt  out  to  one  ;   moderation ; 


fuel  degree!  In  snob  phrasal  as,  btyond 
measure,  within  BMcutire;  Indefinite  quan- 
tity or  degree  (in  some  measure  erroneous); 
action  "i   proceeding  direoted  to  an  end; 

something  <i< with  a  rii  a  to  the  aooom 

pllshment  "i  purpose;  mtuie,  thai  division 
by  winch  the  time  ol  dwelling  on  each  note 

is    regulated;    musical    time;    poetry,    the 

metrioal  arrangement  of  the  syllables  in 

each  line  with  respect  to  nuaiit  ity  nr  accent  , 

a  grave  solemn  dance  with  slow  and  mea- 
sured steps,  like  the  minuet;  geoi,  beds; 
strata:    used    in    the   term    roat-nieasiires. 

Ksatvn  of  a  nvmber  <>r  quantity,  math,  a 

number  or  quantity  contained  in  the  either 
a  cert  a  in  number  of  times  exactly.     Qreott  it 

common  measure  of  numbers,  the  gn 

number  which  divides  them  all  without  a 

remainder. — v.t.— measun  <i,  measuring.  To 

ascertain  the  extent,  dimensions,  or  capa- 
city of;  to  judge  of  the  greatness  of;  to 
appreciate ;  to  value ;  to  pass  through  or 
over;  to  proportion  ;  to  allot  or  distribute 
by  measure  (often  with  out).—  To  measure 
one's  (own)  length,  to  fall  or  be  thrown 
down.  — To  measure  strength,  to  ascertain  by 
trial  which  of  two  parties  is  the  stronger.— 
To  measure  swords,  to  fight  with  swords. — 
V.i.  To  take  a  measurement  or  measure- 
ments; to  result  or  turn  out  on  being  mea- 
sured; to  be  in  extent.  —  Measurable, 
mezh'Qr-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  measured; 
not  beyond  measure;  moderate.  —  Mea- 
snrahleiicss,  mezh'fir-a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  heing  measurable. —  Measur- 
ably, mezh'ur-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  measurable 
manner  or  degree;  moderately.  —  Mea- 
sured, mezh'urd,  p.  and  a.  Deliberate 
and  uniform;  slow  and  steady;  stately;  for- 
mal; restricted;  within  bounds;  moderate. 
—  Measureless,  mezh'iir-les,  a.  With- 
out measure;  immeasurable.— Measure- 
ment, mezh'ur -ment,  n.  The  act  of 
measuring;  the  amount  ascertained  by  mea- 
suring.—Measurer,  mezh'ur-er,  n.  One 
who  measures ;  one  whose  occupation  or 
duty  is  to  measure  work  or  commodities. — 
Measuring,  mezh'iir-ing,  p.  and  a.  Used 
in  measuring;  serving  to  measure. 

Meat,  met,  n.  [A.Sax.  mete  —  D.  met,  Icel. 
matr,  Dan.  mad,  Sw.  mat,  Goth,  mats,  food; 
farther  connections  doubtful.]  Food  in 
general ;  anything  eaten  as  nourishment ; 
the  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food;  the  ed- 
ible portion  of  something  (the  meat  of  an 
egg).— Meat-biscuit,  n.  A  concentrated 
preparation  of  the  most  nutritious  parts 
of  meat,  made  with  meal  into  a  biscuit. — 
Meatlness,  met'i-nes,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  meaty.  —  Meat-offering,  re.  An 
offering  or  sacrifice  consisting  of  meat  or 
food. — Meat-pie,  re.  A  pie  made  of  meat 
or  flesh.— Meat-salesman,  re.  An  agent 
who  receives  carcasses  from  cattle-raisers 
and  disposes  of  them  to  butchers. — Meaty, 
met'i,  re.  Abounding  in  meat;  resembling 
meat. 

Meatus,  me-a'tus,  re.  [L.,  from  meo,  to  go.] 
A  passage:  applied  to  various  ducts  and 
passages  of  the  body;  as,  meatus  auditorius, 
the  passage  of  the  ear. 

Mechanic,  me-kan'ik,  re.  [L.  mechanicus, 
Gr.  mechanikos,  from  mechane,  a  machine. 
Machine.]  An  artisan;  an  artificer;  one 
who  follows  a  handicraft  for  his  living: 
sometimes  restricted  to  those  employed  in 
making  and  repairing  machinery.  —  Me- 
chanics' institute,  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction and  recreation  of  persons  of  the 
artisan  classes,  by  means  of  lectures,  a 
library,  museum,  courses  of  lessons,  &c. — 
a.  Same  as  Mechanical,  but  not  so  common. 
Mechanical,  me-kan'i-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
mechanics;  resembling  a  machine;  hence, 
acting  without  thought  or  independence  of 
judgment;  done  as  if  by  a  machine,  that  is, 
by  the  mere  force  of  habit  (a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  hand);  pertaining  to  artisans 
or  mechanics  or  their  employments;  acting 
by  or  resulting  from  weight  or  momentum 
(mechanical  pressure);  physical;  opposed  to 
chemical  (a  mechanical  mixture,  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  ingredients  do  not  lose  their 
identity). — Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
the  number  of  units  of  mechanical  work 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  heat:   778  foot- 


pounds  per  pound  di  I        r  1 100  tool 

pound    i"  r  pound  ''■         l  1 1  g  million 

per  gramme  degree  0.       H 
philosophy,  that  which  explains  the  phi  no 
mena  ol  nal  ure  on  t  he  principli     oi   mi 
ohanios,       Mechanical  powers,   the  simple 
element!  ol  whioh  evi  ry  machine,  howi  n  r, 
complicated,  mu  i  u.  t.  d    thi 

i  in-  lever,  the  wh<  el  and  axli .  the  | 
the    Inclined  plane,   the   wi  dgi  .    and    I  be 
■craw     Mechanical  solution  oj  <>  problem, 

a   solution   by  any  art   or   OOntrivam  i 

strictly  geometrical,  as  by  means  of  the 
ruler  ami  compasses  or  other  In  truments. 
Meelianieally,  mi  kan'i-kal  II  <«/,      In 

a   mechanical  manner;   without  thought  or 

intelligence;  by  the  men   foroe  ol  habit 
Meeliaiilealness,    me-kan'i-kal  nea,    n. 

The  state  of  being  mechanical  Media  n- 
ieiail,  mek-an  ish'an,  n.  One  skilled  in 
mechanics.  — Meehanies,  mS-kan'iks,  re. 
The  science  which  treats  of  motion  and 
force;  often  divided  into— statics,  embracing 
the  principles  which  apply  to  bodies  at  >•  tj 
and  dynamics,  the  principles  of  equilibrium 
and  action  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  motion. 
See  also  Dynamics,  Kinematics.  1 
tical  uiK-hanics,  the  application  of  meet 
to  practical  purposes,  as  in  the  construction 
of  machines,  &c— Mechanism,  mek'an- 
Izm,  re.  The  parts  collectively,  or  the 
arrangement  and  relation  of  the  parts  of 
a  machine,  contrivance,  or  instrument; 
mechanical  construction;  machinery.  — 
Mechanist,  mek'an-ist,  n.  A  maker  of 
machines,  or  one  skilled  in  machinery- 
Mechanize,  mek'an-Tz,  v.t.— mechanized, 
mechanizing.  To  subject  to  contrivance;  to 
form  mechanically.  —  Media n ogra i>li y, 
mek-an-og'ra-fi,  re.  Writing  or  copying  by 
the  use  of  a  machine.  —  Mechanogrn- 
l»liist,  mek-an-og'ra-fist,  re.  One  who  uses 
mechanography. 

Mechlin,  mek'lin,  re.  A  species  of  fine 
lace  made  at  Mechlin  or  Malines  in  Belgium. 

Mcchoacan,  me-cho'a-kan,  n.  From  Me- 
choacan,  in  Mexico.]  The  large  thick  tuber 
of  a  Mexican  plant  which  yields  a  kind  of 
jalap. 

Mecometer.    See  Mekometer. 

Meconic,  me-kon'ik,  a.  [Gr.  mekon,  a 
poppy.]  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
acid  with  which  morphia  is  combined  in 
opium.— Meconate,  me'kon-at,  n.  A  salt 
of  meconic  acid.— Meconin,  Meconine, 
me'kon-in,  re.  A  white  neutral  substance 
existing  in  opium.— Meconium,  me-ko'- 
ni-um,  re.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy;  the  first  faeces  of  infants. 

Medal,  med'al,  re.  [Fr.  mddaille,  It.  meda- 
glia,  from  L.  metallum,  Gr.  metallon,  metal. 
Metal.]  A  coin,  or  a  piece  of  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  coin,  stamped  with  some  figure 
or  device,  often  issued  to  commemorate  a 
noteworthy  event  or  as  a  reward  of  merit.— 
Medalet,  med'al-et,  re.  A  smaller  kind 
of  medal.— Medallic,  me-dal'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  medal  or  to  medals.— Medal- 
lion, me-dal'yun,  re.  [Fr.  midaillon.]  A 
large  antique  medal,  usually  of  gold  or 
silver;  anything  resembling  such  a  piece 
of  metal,  as  a  circular  or  oval  tablet,  bear- 
ing on  it  objects  represented  in  relief. — 
Medallist,  Medalist,  ined'al-ist,  re.  An 
engraver,  stamper,  or  moulder  of  medals; 
a  person  skilled  in  medals;  one  who  has 
gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit. — 
Medallurgy,  med'al-er-ji,  re.  [Medal, 
and  Gr.  ergon,  work.]  The  art  of  making 
and  striking  medals  and  coins. 

Meddle,  medl,  v.i.  —  meddled,  meddling. 
[O.E.  medlen,  to  mix.  from  O.Fr.  medler, 
mesler  (Fr.  miler),  to  mix,  se  mesler  de,  to 
mix  one's  self  up  with;  from  L.L.  misculare, 
from  L.  misceo,  to  mix.  Medley,  Mix.] 
To  mix  one's  self;  to  deal,  treat,  tamper 
(followed  by  with) ;  to  interfere ;  to  take 
part  in  another  person's  affairs  in  an  offi- 
cious, impertinent,  or  offensive  manner 
(often  followed  by  with  or  in).— Meddler, 
medler,  re.  One  that  meddles;  a  busybody. 
—Meddlesome,  medl-sum,  a.  Given  to 
meddling;  officiously  intrusive. — Meddle- 
someness, med'1-sum-nes,  re.  —  Medd- 
ling, med'ling,  p.  and  a.  Given  to  meddle, 
officious;    officiously  interposing  or  inter- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tore;      ng,  eing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig; 
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fei  iiiK  in  other  men's  affairs.  -Mrddllng- 
Ij.  adv. 
Mede,  mod,  n.    A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Media,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia. 

Media,  n.  pi.    Medium. 

Mcdlad,  med'i-ad,  »i.  IFrom  median +  ~L. 
ml,  towards,  |  Towards  I  lie  median  DUUDfl 
or  line. 

Mcdireval,  Medieval,  med  I  «■  v.ii. «.  [L. 
mtdiut,  middle,  and  osvwn,  ago.]  Relating 
to  the  middle  ages  or  tli<>  period  between 
the  eighth  and  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  A.D.— Mcdia'valisui.  Medie- 
valism, med-i-e'val  -izm,  n.  The  Bpirit 
or  principles  of  the  middle  ages.— Media*- 
vaiist,  Medievalist,  med-i-e'val -ist,  n. 
One  versed  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Medial,  me'di-al,  a.  [L.  medialis,  from 
medius,  middle  (akin  to  mid),  seen  also  in 
mediate,  medium,  mediceval,  mediocre,  meri- 
dian, moiety,  &c]  Mean;  pertaining  to  a 
mean  or  average.— Median,  me'di-an,  a. 
[L.    medianus.]    Situated    in    the  middle ; 

Sassing   through   or  along   the   middle. — 
Tedian  line,  anat.  a  vertical  line,  supposed 

to  divide  the  body  longitudinally  into  two 

equal  parts.— Mediant,  me'di-ant,  n.  [It. 

mediante.]     Mus.  an  appellation  given  to 
the  third  above  the  key-note. 

Mediastinum,  me'di-as-ti"num,  n.  [L. 
mediastinus,  in  the  middle,  from  medius, 
middle.]  The  division  of  the  chest  from 
the  sternum  backwards  between  the  lungs, 
dividing  the  cavity  into  two  parts.— Medi- 
astinal, me-di-as'ti-nal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  mediastinum. 

Mediate,  me'di-at,  a.  [L.  medio,  mediatum, 
to  be  in  the  middle,  from  mednts,  middle. 
Medial.]  Being  between  two  extremes; 
middle;  acting  as  a  means  or  medium;  not 
direct  or  immediately;  effected  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  medium.  —  v.i.  mediated, 
mediating.  To  interpose  between  parties 
as  the  equal  friend  of  each;  to  negotiate 
between  persons  at  variance  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation.—  v.t.  To  effect  by  mediation 
or  interposition  between  parties  (to  mediate 
a  peace).— Mediately,  me'di-at-li,  adv. 
In  a  mediate  manner;  indirectly.— Med  i- 
atencss,  me'di-at-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  mediate  or  intervening.— 
Mediation,  me-di-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
mediating;  entreaty  for  another;  interces- 
sion; interposition;  intervention. — Media- 
five,  me'di-a-tiv,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
mediator;  mediatorial.— Mediatize,  me'- 
di-at-iz,  v.t.— mediatized,  mediatizing.  _  To 
render  mediately  dependent.  —  Mediat- 
ization,  me'di-at-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  mediating;  the  term  applied  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  smaller  German  sovereign- 
ties to  larger  contiguous  states,  when  they 
were  made  mediately,  instead  of  imme- 
diately, dependent  on  the  empire.— Medi- 
ator, me'di-a-ter,  n.  One  that  mediates 
or  interposes  between  parties  at  variance 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them;  by 
way  of  eminence,  Christ  is  called  The 
Mediator,  being  our  intercessor  with  God. 
—Mediatorial,  me'di-a-to"ri-al,  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  mediator.— Mediatorially, 
me'di-a-t6"ri-al-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  mediator.— Mediatorship,  me'di-a-ter- 
ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  mediator.— Med  i- 
atress,  Mediatrix,  me'di-at-res,  me'- 
di-at-riks,  n.    A  female  mediator. 

Medic,  Medick,  me'dik,  n.  [Gr.  medike, 
lit.  a  plant  of  Media.]  A  name  of  certain 
leguminous  plants  yielding  fodder  and  allied 
to  clover;  lucerne. 

Medical,  med'i-kal,  a.  [L.L.  medicalis, 
from  L.  medicus,  medical,  medeor,  to  heal, 
to  cure;  allied  to  meditor,  to  meditate;  Gr. 
medos,  care.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  medicine  or  the  art  of  healing  diseases; 
medicinal;  tending  to  cure;  intended  or  in- 
stituted to  teach  medical  science. — Medical 
jurisprudence.  Under  Jurisprudence.— 
Medically,  med'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  medi- 
cal manner;  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
healing  art.  —  Medicament,  me-dik'a- 
ment,  n.  [L.  medicamentum.]  Anything 
used  for  healing  diseases  or  wounds;  a 
healing  application.  —  Medieamental. 


med'l  ka-meii"t;ii,  (i.     Rotating  to  Dealing 
applications.— Medicamentally,  bu  d'i 

Ua  men"tal-li.  adv.  After  tlm  manner  of 
healing  applications.— Medicate,  med'i- 
kat,  v.t.— medicated,  medicating.  [L.  medi- 
co, midicaturnj  To  imbue  with  healing 
substances.— Medication,  med-i-ka'shon, 
n.  The  act  or  process  of  medicating.  — 
Medicative,  med'i-ka-tlv,  a.  Tending  to 
cure  or  heal.— Medicinal,  me-dis'i-ual,  a. 
[L.  malirtinilis.]  Having  the  property  of 
healing  or  of  mitigating  disease;  containing 
healing  ingredients  (?/i«#cm«f  springs);  per- 
taining to  medicine.— Medicinally,  me- 
dis'i-ual-li,  adv.  In  a  medicinal  manner. — 
Medicine,  med'sin  or  med'i-sin,  n.  [Vr. 
midecine,  L.  medecina,  from  medicus,  heal- 
ing.] Any  substance  used  as  a  remedy  for 
disease;  a  drug;  physic;  the  science  and  art 
of  preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating  the 
diseases  of  the  human  body;  the  healing 
art.  — Medicine-chest,  n.  A  portable 
chest  for  holding  medicines  and  medical 
appliances— Medicine-man,  n.  Among 
the  American  Indians  and  other  savage 
tribes  any  man  whom  they  suppose  to  pos- 
sess mysterious  or  supernatural  powers. 
Medieval,  &c.  Mediaeval,  &c. 
Mediocre,  me'di-o-ker,  a.  [Fr.  mediocre, 
from  L.  mediocris,  middling.  Medial.] 
Of  moderate  degree  or  quality;  of  middle 
rate;  middling.— Mediocrity,  me-di-ok'- 
ri-ti,  n.  [L.  mediocritas.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  mediocre;  a  middle  state  or 
degree;  a  person  of  mediocre  talents  or 
abilities  of  any  kind. 

Meditate,  med'i-tat,  v.i.— meditated,  medi- 
tating. [L.  meditor,  meditatus,  to  medi- 
tate. Medical.]  To  dwell  on  anything 
in  thought;  to  cogitate;  to  turn  or  revolve 
any  subject  in  the  mind.— v.t.  To  plan  by 
revolving  in  the  mind;  to  intend;  to  think 
on.— Meditation,  med-i-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
meditatio.]  The  act  of  meditating;  close 
or  continued  thought;  the  revolving  of  a 
subject  in  the  mind.— Meditative,  med'i- 
ta-tiv,  a.  Addicted  to  meditation ;  pertain- 
ing to  meditation.— Meditatively,  med'i- 
ta-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  meditative  manner.— 
Meditativeness,  med'i-ta-tiv-nes,  n, 
Mediterranean,  med'i-te-ra^'ne-an,  a. 
[L.  mediterraneus  —  medius,  middle,  and 
terra,  land.]  Surrounded  by  or  in  the  midst 
of  land;  inland:  now  applied  exclusively  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  Europe 
and  Africa;  pertaining  to,  situated  on  or 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Meditulllnm,  med-i-turii-um,  n.  [L. 
medius,  middle.]  Diploe. 
Medlnm,  me'di-um,  n  pi.  Media  or 
Mediums,  me'di-a,  me'di-umz.  [L.  me- 
dium,  the  middle,  midst,  a  means.  Medial.] 
Something  placed  or  ranked  between  other 
things;  a  mean  between  two  extremes;  a 
state  of  moderation;  something  serving  as 
a  means  of  transmission  or  communica- 
tion; necessary  means  of  motion  or  action; 
agency  of  transmission;  that  by  or  through 
which  anything  is  accomplished,  conveyed, 
or  carried  on;  agency;  instrumentality;  a 
person  through  whom  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions are  claimed  to  be  made  by  believers 
in  spiritualism,  or  who  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  holding  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of 
the  deceased;  the  liquid  vehicle  with  which 
dry  colours  are  ground  and  prepared  for 
painting.  —  Circulating  medium,  coin  and 
bank-notes,  or  paper  convertible  into  money 
on  demand.— d.  Middle;  middling. 
Medlar,  med'ler,  n.  [O.Fr.  m.eslier,  mesler, 
medler,  from  L.  mespilus,  Gr.  mespilon, 
medlar.]  A  tree  found  wild  in  Central 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  pear. 
Medley,  med'li,  n.  [O.Fr.  medlee,  meslie 
(Fr.  m\Ue),  from  medler,  mesler,  to  mix. 
Meddle.]  A  mingled  and  confused  mass 
of  ingredients;  a  jumble;  a  hodge-podge; 
a  kind  of  song  made  up  of  scraps  of  different 
songs. 

Medoc,  me-dok',  n.  An  excellent  red 
French  wine,  from  Medoc,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde. 

Medulla,  me-dul'la,  n.  [L..  marrow,  from 
medius,  middle.]    Anat.  the  fat  substance 


or  marrow  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
hones;  lot.  pith.  Medulla  oblongata,  the 
upper  enlarged  portion  of  the  Bpinal  o 
—medulla  apinaliti,  the  Bpinal  marrow  or 
cord.— Medullary,  Medullar,  me-dul'- 
la-ri,  mc-dul'ler,  a.  [L.  medvllarit.]  Con- 
Kinting  of  or  resembling  marrow;  relating 
to  the  pith  <>t  plants.-  Medullary  sheath. 
bot.  a  thin  layer  of  spiral  vessels  formed 
immediately  over  the  pith.  —  Medullar  11 
raya,  the  vertical  plates  of  cellular  til 
which  connect  the  pith  of  exogenous  plant! 
with  the  bark.— medullary  substance,  the 
white  substance  composing  the  greater  part 
of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves.— 
Medullaled,  me-dul'la-ted,  a.  Having 
a  medulla. 

Medusa,  me-du'sa,  n.  [Gr.  Medousa,  ori- 
ginally the  fem.  of  meddu,  a  ruler. J  Myth. 
one  of  the  three  Gorgons  who  had  her  hair 
changed  Into  serpents  by  Athene;  zool.  (pi. 
Medusa;),  in  zoophytes,  a  free-swimming 
sexual  stage  (jellyfish).— Mcdusldu*,  me- 
du'si-de,  n.  pi.  [From  their  tentacles  being 
compared  to  Medusa's  snaky  locks.]  The 
jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles,  the  latter  name 
derived  from  the  property  which  some  of 
them  have  of  stinging.— Med  usidan,  me- 
du'si-dan,  n.  A  member  of  the  Medusidse. 
— Meduslform,  me-du'si-form,  a.  Re- 
sembling a  medusa  in  shape. — Medusold, 
me-du'soid,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  medusa. 

Meed,  med,  n.  [A. Sax.  mid,  meord  =  L.G. 
mede,  D.  miede,  G.  miethe,  Goth,  mizdo, 
reward,  recompense;  allied  to  Gr.  misthos, 
pay,  hire.]  That  which  is  bestowed  in  con- 
sideration of  merit;  reward;  recompense; 
a  gift. 

Meeli,  mek,  a.  [Same  as  Sw.  miuk,  Icel. 
mjukr,  soft,  meek,  Dan.  myg,  pliant,  supple; 
Goth,  muks,  soft,  meek.]  Mild  of  temper; 
gentle;  submissive;  not  easily  provoked  or 
irritated;  marked  by  meekness.— Meekly, 
mek'li,  adv.  In  a  meek  manner;  gently; 
submissively.  —  Meekness,  mek'nes,  u. 
The  quality  of  being  meek;  mildness;  gentle- 
ness; forbearance  under  injuries  and  pro- 
vocations.—Meek-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes 
indicating  meekness. 

Meerschaum,  mer'shum,  n.  [G.,  lit.  sea- 
foam—  meer,  the  sea,  and  schaum,  foam: 
from  having  been  found  on  the  sea-shore 
in  lumps  resembling  petrified  sea-foam. 
Mere  (n.),  Scum.]  A  silicate  of  magnesium 
occurring  as  a  fine  white  clay,  and  largely 
made  into  tobacco-pipes;  a  tobacco-pipe 
made  of  meerschaum. 

Meet,  met,  o.  [A.Sax.  gemet,  fit,  proper, 
from  metan,  to  measure;  Icel.  mcetr,  meet, 
worthy.  Mete.]  Fit;  suitable;  proper; 
appropriate. — Meetly,  met'li,  adv.  In  a 
meet  manner;  fitly.— Meetliess,  met'nes, 
n.    Fitness;  suitableness. 

Meet,  met,  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  met.  [A.Sax. 
mitan,  to  meet,  from  mdt,  a  meeting;  Dan. 
mode,  Sw.  mota,  Icel.  mceta,  Goth,  motjan, 
gamotjan,  to  meet;  akin  moot.]  To  come 
face  to  face  with;  to  come  in  contact  with; 
to  come  to  be  in  company  with;  to  come  in 
hostile  contact  with;  to  encounter;  to  join 
battle  with;  to  find;  to  light  on;  to  get, 
gain,  or  receive;  to  satisfy,  gratify,  answer 
(to  meet  a  demand,  one's  views  or  wishes).— 
To  meet  the  ear,  to  strike  the  ear;  to  be 
heard. — To  meet  the  eye,  to  come  into  notice; 
to  become  visible. — v.i.  To  come  together 
by  mutual  approach ;  to  come  together  in 
•hostility;  to  encounter;  to  assemble:  to 
come  together  by  being  extended;  to  join. 
— To  meet  with,  to  light  on;  to  find;  to 
suffer;  to  suffer  unexpectedly  (to  meet  with 
a  loss,  an  accident). — n.  A  meeting  as  of 
huntsmen.  —  Meeting,  met'ing,  n.  A 
coming  together;  an  interview;  an  assem-' 
bly;  a  congregation;  a  collection  of  people; 
a  hostile  encounter;  a  duel. — Meeting- 
house, n.  A  place  of  worship;  specifically, 
in  England,  a  house  of  public  worship  for 
Dissenters. 

Megacephalous,  meg-a-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
megas,  great,  and  kephals,  the  head.]  Large- 
headed;  having  a  large  head. 

Megadyne.  meg'a-dln,  n.  [Gr.  megas,  great, 
and  dyne.]    A  force  of  a  million  dynes. 

Megafarad,  meg'a-far-ad,  n.    [Gr.  megas, 
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m .:1|,  .in. i  r,  '  1      ■     Eleetrometry, a  million 

farads 

■ecaleslan,  meg-a-lJ'si-an,  (f.    [L.  m«0O- 

i:   (Jr.    .Mi'j/  <// .  the   1:1.  lit,   1111   epi 

thct  applied  to  Oybele  I    «»i  or  belonging 
t,i  Oj  bele,  tin-  mother  of  the  gods. 
■egallchthys.  ineg-a-lik'this,  n.     [Gr. 
wuotu,  megaU,  great,  and  ichthys,  a  flab.] 
A  fossil  ganoid  fish,  with  large  Boalea,  and 
frith  Immense  laniary  teeth. 
uVgulllli.  inegVllth,  n.   [Or.  ;/<.-./<<.•••.  great, 
..  stone.]    A  huge  stone,  such  as  thOM 
romlecbs^dolmens,  the  Cyclopean  archl 
ure  of  the  Greeks,  &o     Megallthlc, 
a  lith'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  such  stones 
or  structures. 

Megalomania,  meg's  15  ma"ni-a,  a.  [Gr. 
■  at]     A  mania  or  craze  for  big 
things,  H  h<  (her  in  talk  or  in  fart. 

Megalosaur,  Megalosaurus,  meg'a-lo- 

aieg'a-lo  s.;\"rus,  n.  [Gr.  megas,  megaU, 
great,  ami  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  fossil  car- 
nivorous reptile  found  in  the  oolite  ami 
Vfealden  strata,  40  to  50  feet  long. 

Meganode.  Mcgapodlus,  meg'a-pod, 
meg  a  pS'di-UB,  n.  [Gr.  megas,  great,  and 
fOUt,  podos,  a  foot.]  The  Australian  jungle- 
fowl,  remarkable  for  erecting  large  mounds 
of  vegetable  matter  in  which  its  eggs  are 
laid  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fermenting  mass. 

Megass,  Megasse,  me-gas',  n.  Same  as 
Bagatee. 

Megatherium,  meg-a-the'ri-um,  n.  [Gr. 
wugat,  great,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  very  large  mammals,  allied 
to  the  sloths,  but  having  feet  adapted  for 
walking  on  the  ground. 

Megaweber,  meg'a-va-ber,  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  E.  weber.]  Eleetrometry,  a  million 
webers. 

Megilp,  Mcgllph,  me-gilp',  me-gilf.  Ma- 
cii.p. 

Megohm,  meg'om,  n.  Eleetrometry,  a  mil- 
lion ohms.  ' 

Megrim,  me'grim,  n.  [Fr.  migraine,  cor- 
rupted from  Gr.  hemicrania,  half  the  head 
—hfmi,  half,  and  kranion,  the  head.]  A 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head ;  pi. 
low  spirits;  whims  or  fancies. 

Meibomian,  ml-bo'mi-an,  a.  [From  Mei- 
bom,  a  German  physician.]  Anat.  a  name 
for  the  small  sebaceous  glands  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Melocene,  mi'o-sen,  a.    Miocene. 

Meiosis,  mi-o'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  lessening,  from 
meion,  less.]  A  rhetorical  figure  by  which 
a  thing  is  represented  as  less  than  it  is. 

Melostemonons,  Mlostemonons,  mi- 

o-stem'on-us,  a.  [Gr.  melon,  less,  and 
stimon,  a  thread.]  Bot.  having  stamens 
fewer  in  number  than  the  petals. 
Meizoseismic,  ml-zo-sis'mik,  a.  [Gr. 
meizon,  greater,  and  seismos,  an  earth- 
quake.] A  term  applied  to  the  line  or  curve 
of  maximum  disturbance  by  an  earthquake. 

Mekonieter,  ».  [Gr.  mekos,  length  + 
metron,  measure.]  A  sort  of  range-finder 
or  device  employed  for  similar  purposes, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  sextants  used  to- 
gether at  the  ends  of  a  cord  of  fixed  length, 
an  observer  being  required  for  each  sextant. 

Mclaeonite,  Melaconise,  me-lak'on-Tt, 
me-lak'on-iz,  n.  [Gr.  melas,  black,  and 
konis,  powder.]  A  black  or  grayish-black, 
impure,  earthy  oxide  of  copper. 

Melada,  me-la'da,  n.  [Sp.,  pp.  of  melar, 
to  candy,  from  L.  mel,  honey.]  Crude  or 
impure  sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  pans. 

Melaena.  me-le'na,  n.  [Gr.  melas,  melaina, 
black.]  Black  vomit;  a  dark-coloured  eva- 
cuation from  the  bowels. 

Melansemia,  mel-a-ne'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
black,  haima,  blood.]  A  condition  of  the 
blood  in  which  it  contains  blackish  par- 
ticles. 

Melancholy,  mel'an-kol-i,  n.  [Gr.  melan- 
cholia, excess  of  black  bile,  melancholy 
madness— melas,  melaina,  black,  and  chole, 
bile.]  A  variety  of  mental  alienation  char- 
acterized by  excessive  gloom,  mistrust,  and 


depression;  hypochondria;  depn  lion  ol 
•  i.n its  Induoed  by  gi li 

.;   Gloomy;  depress*  d  in  spb  ll 
calamitous;   afflictive;  sombre,    Melaii* 

eliolla,  mel  an  ko'li  a,  rt.      Morbid  iinlaii 

oholy.  Melaneliollc,  mel'an^col  Ik,  a 
Disordered  by  melancholy;  hypochondriac; 
pertaining  to  melancholy;  gloomy;  mourn 
ful— Melaneliollly,  mel'an-koM-li,  adv. 
in  a  melancholy  manner.-  Melancholia 
im'sh,  mei'aiikoi  i-ncs,  n.  The  condition 
of  being  melancholy 

Melanesia,  DM]  a  nc'si-a,  11.  (Gr.  mrlns, 
black.   Bitot,  island.]     The  group  of  South 

Sea  [alands north  westof  theNewHeiiridcs. 
Melange,  ma-lanzh,  ».    |Kr.,  from  miltr, 

to  mix.     MiaiiiLH.J    A  mixture;  a  medley . 

Melanie,  me-lantk, a.   |(*r.  melas,  melon, 

black,  j  of  or  pertaining  to  melanism.— 
Melanism,  mel'an-izm,  n.  An  undue 
development  of  colouring  material  in  the 
skin  and  its  appendages;  the  opposite  of 
albinism.—- Melanlle.  mel'an-Tt,  n.  A  min- 
eral, a  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  velvet-black  or 
grayish-black  colour.  —  Mela noelirole 
mel/an-o-kro'/ik,  a.  [Gr.  melas,  and  chroia, 
colour.]  A  term  applied  to  the  dark-skinned 
white  races  of  men. — Melanosis,  mel-a- 
no'sis,  n.  Pathol,  a  disease  in  which  the 
tissue  is  converted  into  a  black,  hard  sub- 
stance, near  which  ulcers  or  cavities  may 
form.— Melanotic,  mel-a-not'ik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  melanosis. 

Melapliyrc,  mel'a-flr,  n.  A  compact  black 
or  blackish-gray  trap-rock,  consisting  of  a 
matrix  of  labradorite  and  augite,  with  em- 
bedded crystals  of  the  same  minerals. 

Melasma,  me-las'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  melas, 
black.]  A  disease  of  aged  persons,  in  which 
black  spots  appear  upon  the  skin,  some- 
times ulcerous. 

Melchite,  mel'kit,  n.  One  of  an  eastern 
sect  of  Christians,  who,  while  adhering  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church,  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  pope. 

MeJ<$e,  ma-la,  n.  ^  [Fr.,  a  participial  sub- 
stantive, from  meter,  to  mix.  Meddle.] 
A  fight  in  which  the  combatants  are  min- 
gled in  confused  mass;  an  affray. 

Melibean,  Meliboean,  mel-i-be'an,  a. 
[After  Melibmus,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
first  eclogue  of  Virgil.]  Proceeding  by  alter- 
nate utterances:  alternately  responsive. 

Melic,  mel'ik,  a.  [Gr.  melikos,  from  melos, 
a  song.]    Relating  to  song;  lyric. 

Melica,  Mellc-grass,  mel'i-ka,  mel'ik,  n. 
[It.  melica,  the  great  millet,  from  L.  mel, 
honey.]  A  kind  of  grass,  two  species  of 
which,  much  liked  by  cattle,  are  found  in 
Britain. 

Mellceris,  mel-i-se'ris.  n.  [Gr.  melikeris— 
meli,  honey,  and  keros,  wax.]  Pathol,  an 
encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which 
resemble  wax  or  honey  in  consistence. 

Melilot.  mel'i-lot,  n.  [Gr.  meliloton,  meli- 
lotos  —  meli,  honey,  and  lotos,  lotus.]  A 
leguminous  annual  or  biennial  plant  allied 
to  the  clovers,  and  cultivated  for  fodder; 
hart's-clover. 

Melinite,  mel'in-it,  n.  A  French  explosive, 
the  basis  or  chief  ingredient  of  which  is 
picric  acid. 

Meliorate,  mel'yor-at,  v.t.— meliorated, 
meliorating.  [L.  melioro,  melioratum,  from 
melior,  better,  compar.  of  bonus,  good.] 
To  make  better;  to  improve;  to  ameliorate. 
— v.i.  To  grow  better.  —  Meliorater, 
Meliorator,  mel'yor-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
meliorates.  —  Melioration,  mel-yor-a'- 
shon,  n.  Improvement;  amelioration.  — 
Meliorism,  mel'yor-izm,  n.  The  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  everything  in  nature  is  so 
ordered  as  to  produce  a  progressive  im- 
provement. 

Melinhagous,  me-lif'a-gus,  a.  [Gr.  meli, 
honey,  phagein,  to  eat.]  Feeding  upon 
honey. 

Mellay,  Melley,  mel'la,  ».  A  melee;  a 
conflict. 

Melliferons,  mel-lif'er-us.  a.     [L.  melli- 

fer — mel,  meUfe,  honey,  and/ero,  to  produce.] 
Producing  honey.— Mellification,  mel- 
lif'i-ka"shon,  n.     [L.  mellifico  —  mel,  and 


facto,  t..  make  i    rht  match  lotion 

"i  honey    Mellifluence,  uu  1  hi  I 
n.    [L,  mel,  and/ltto,  toflow.l    The  quality 
of  b.  hjk  mi  Uitlui  hi  ,  n  How  ri)  sweetni     .  ■  1 
Mellifluent,  Mel> 
hfluoua,    mel  Uf'lQn  nt.   m.  1  iu 

Plowing  an  with   hon. 
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Speaking  sweetly,    Melllphagou* 

lif'a-gus,   a.      MSLZPHAOOUH.  •     Melllle 
Mellllite,  merit,  mel'1-llt,  ?i      [L.  mel, 

liirllia,  (Jr.  null,  honey,  and  lUJlOl,  a  ' 
Honey-stone,  a  very  rare  mineral  of  a  bom  y 
yellow  colour,  resinous  lustre,  and  m 
less  transparent. —Mellltie,  mel  ln'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  mellite.  —  MelllvorouN, 
mel-Uv'6-rus,  a.  [L.  mel,  and  voro,  to  de- 
vour.]   Honey-eating;  fond  of  honey. 

Mellow,  mel'd,  a.  [Allied  to  Prov.G.  moll, 
soft,  ripe,  mdlich,  mellow,  mollig,  soft,  L. 
mollis,  Gr.  malakos,  Skr.  mridu,  tender,  soft, 
and  to  E.  meal,  from  root  mar,  to  grind  or 
crush.]  Soft  with  ripeness;  soft  to  the 
senses;  rich  or  delicate  to  th<  eyi 
palate,  &c,  as  colour,  sound,  flavour,  and 
the  like ;  toned  down  by  the  lapse  of  time ; 
softened  or  matured  by  length  of  years; 
rendered  good-humoured  by  liquor;  half- 
tipsy.— v.t.  To  render  mellow;  to  soften  by 
ripeness  or  age;  to  give  richness,  flavour,  or 
delicacy;  to  tone  or  smooth  down;  to  soften 
in  character;  to  mature.— v.i.  To  become 
mellow;  to  soften  in  character;  to  become 
toned  down.  —Mellowly,  mel'o-li,  adv.  In 
a  mellow  manner.— Mellowness,  mel'o- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  mellow. 

Melodeon,  me-ld'de-on,  n.  [From  melody, 
Gr.  melodia.]  A  wind-instrument  furnished 
with  metallic  free  reeds  and  a  key-board;  a 
variety  of  the  harmonium. 

Melodrama,  mel-o-dra'ma,  n.  [Gr.  melos, 
a  song,  and  drama,  drama.]  A  romantic 
play,  generally  of  a  serious  character,  in 
which  effect  is  sought  by  startling  inci- 
dents, striking  situations,  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  aided  by  splendid  decoration  and 
music.  —  Melodramatic,  Melodra- 
matical,  mel'o-dra-mat"ik,  mel'd-dra- 
mat"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  suitable  for, 
or  having  the  character  of  a  melodrama. — 
Melodramatically,  merd-dra-mat"i- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  melodramatic  manner;  in 
an  affected  and  exaggerated  manner.  — 
Melodramatist,  mel-6-dram'a-tist,  n. 
One  who  acts  in  melodramas  or  who  writes 
them. 

Melody,  mel'6-di,  n.  [Gr.  melodia,  a  tune, 
a  choral  song — melos,  a  limb,  a  part,  and 
ode,  a  song,  an  ode.]  An  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  sounds;  sweetness  of  sound;  sound 
highly  pleasing  to  the  ear;  mus.  a  succes- 
sion of  tones  produced  by  a  single  voice  or 
instrument,  and  so  arranged  as  to  please 
the  ear  or  to  express  some  kind  of  senti- 
ment; the  particular  air  or  tune  of  a  musi- 
cal piece.— Melodic,  me-lod'ik,  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  melody;  relating  to  melody.  — 
Melodies,  me-lod'iks,  n.  That  branch  of 
music  which  investigates  the  laws  of  melody. 
—Melodious,  me-lo'di-us,  a.  Containing 
or  characterized  by  melody;  musical;  agree- 
able to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of 
sounds.  —  Melodiously,  me-16'di-us-li, 
adv.  In  a  melodious  manner.— Melodi- 
ousness, me-lo'di-us-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  melodious.  —  Melodist,  mel'd- 
dist,  n.  A  composer  or  singer  of  melodies. 
—  Melodize,  mel'o-dlz,  v.t.  —  melodized, 
melodizing.  To  make  melodious.— v.i.  To 
compose  or  sing  melodies. 

Melon,  mel'on,  n.  [Fr.  melon,  L.  melo,  an 
apple-shaped  melon,  from  Gr.  melon,  an 
apple  or  apple-shaped  fruit.]  A  climbing 
or  trailing  annual  plant  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  large,  fleshy,  and  highly  flavoured. 

Meloplano,  mel'6-pi-a-no,  n.  [Gr.  melos, 
a  song,  and  E.  piano.]  An  invention  by 
which  sustained  sounds  can  be  produced 
on  a  pianoforte  by  a  series  of  small  ham- 
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mers  set  into  rapid  vibration  by  Winding 
up  ft  spring. 

Melpomene,  mel  pom'e  at,  ».  l<Jr.  Mel 
pomeni,  from  melpomai,  to  ring  |  The  muse 

of  tragedy;  also  a  small  asteroid. 

Melt,  melt,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  meltan,  allied  to 
malti   Hirlioii',  &o.;   (Jr.   nteldd,  to  Liquefy; 

probably  also  in  antclt.]  To  reduce  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  or  Mowing  state  by  heat; 
to  liquefy;  to  dissolve;  to  fuse;  Jit/,  to  ioi 
ten,  as  by  a  warming  and  kindly  Influence; 
to  render  gentle  or  susceptible  to  mild  in- 
fluences, as  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness.— 
v.i.  To  become  liquid;  to  dissolve;  to  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees;  to  blend;  to 
shade;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or  gentle; 
to  be  subdued,  as  by  fear.  —  Meltuhlc, 
mel'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  melted; 
fusible.  —  Melter,  inel'ter,  n.  One  who 
melts.—  Melting,  mel'tiug,  p.  ami  a.  Fus- 
ing; dissolving;  affecting;  moving  (a  melting 
speech);  feeling  or  showing  tenderness  {incit- 
ing charity).— Melt  iligly,  mel'ting-li,  adv. 
In  a  melting  manner.  —  McltingllCSS, 
mel'ting-nes,  n.  —  Melting-pot,  n.  A 
crucible. 

Member,  mem'ber,  n.  [L.  membrum,  a 
limb,  a  member  of  the  body;  comp.  Skr. 
marman,  a  joint.]  A  part  of  an  animal 
body  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  office; 
an  organ;  a  limb;  part  of  an  aggregate  or 
a  whole;  one  of  the  persons  composing  a 
society,  community,  or  the  like;  a  repre- 
sentative in  a  legislative  body.  —  M ember 
of  Parliament,  a  representative  elected  by 
a  city,  town,  county,  &c,  to  that  branch 
of  the  British  legislature  called  the  House 
of  Commons:  contracted  M.P.  —  Mem- 
be  rod,  mem'berd,  a.  Having  members: 
used  chiefly  in  composition. — Member- 
ship, mem'ber-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  member;  the  members  of  a  body  regarded 
collectively. 

Membrane,  mem'bran,  n.  [L.  membrana, 
a  thin  skin,  parchment,  from  membrum, 
a  limb.]  A  thin  tissue  of  the  animal  body 
■which  covers  organs,  lines  the  interior  of 
cavities,  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
walls  of  canals,  &c;  a  similar  texture  in 
vegetables.  —  Membraneous,  Mem- 
branaceous, mem-bra'ne-us,  mem-bra- 
na'shus,  a.  Membranous;  bot.  thin,  like 
membrane,  and  translucent. — Membra- 
niferous,  mem-bra-nif'er-us,  a.  Having 
or  producing  membranes. — Membrani- 
fo nil,  mem-bran'i-form,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  membrane.— Membranology,  t 
mem-bra-nol'o-ji,  n.  The  science  which  re- 
lates to  membranes.  —  Membranous, 
mem'bra-nus,  a.  Belonging  to  a  membrane; 
consisting  of  membranes;  resembling  a 
membrane. 

Memento,  me-men'to,  n.  [L.,  remember, 
be  mindful,  from  memini,  to  remember.] 
A  suggestion,  notice,  or  memorial  to  awa- 
ken memory;  something  that  reminds. 

Memoir,  mem'oir,  mem'war,  n.  [Fr.  mi- 
moire,  from  L.  memoria,  memory,  from 
memor,  mindful;  same  root  as  Skr.  smar, 
to  remember.]  A  notice  of  something 
remembered  or  deemed  noteworthy;  an 
account  of  transactions  or  events  written 
familiarly;  a  biographical  notice;  recollec- 
tions of  one's  life  (in  this  sense  usually  in 
the  pi.);  a  biography  or  autobiography;  a 
communication  to  a  scientific  society  on 
some  subject  of  scientific  interest.— Mem- 
oirist, mem'oir-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  memoirs. 
—Memorabilia,  mem'or-a-bil"i-a,  n.pl. 
[L.]  Things  remarkable  and  worthy  of  re- 
membrance or  record.  —  Memorable, 
mem'or-a-bl,  a.  [L.  memorabilis.]  Worthy 
to  be  remembered;  illustrious;  remarkable; 
distinguished.— Memorability,  Mem- 
orableuess,  mem'or-a-bil"i-ti,  mem'or-a- 
bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  memorable. 
—Memorably,  mem'or-a-bli,  adv.  In  a 
manner  worthy  to  be  remembered. — Mem- 
orandum, mem-or-an'dum,  n.  pi.  Mem- 
oranda.mem-or-an'da,  less  commonly  now 
Memorandums.  [L.,  something  to  be 
remembered.]  A  note  to  help  the  memory; 
a  brief  entry  in  a  diary;  diplomacy,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  a  question,  or  a  justifi- 
cation of  a  decision  adopted. — Memorial, 
me-mo'ri-al,  a.    [L.  memorialist    Preserva- 


tivo  of  memory;  serving  as  a  memorial; 
Contained  in  the  memory.-  u.  That  which 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some 
thing;  a  monument;  a  written  representa- 
tion of  facts  made  to  a  legislative  or  other 
body  or  to  some  person;  a  species  of  infor- 
mal state   paper  much  used  in  diplomatic 

negotiations.  —  Memorialist,  me-mo'ri- 
al  ist,  n.  Une  who  writes  or  presents  a 
memorial  or  memorials.— Memorialize, 

me  ino'ri-al-Iz,  v.t. — memorialized,  memori- 
alizing. To  present  a  memorial  to;  to 
petition  by  memorial.— Mciiiorltcr,  me- 
mor'it-er,  adv.  [L.]  From  memory;  by 
heart— Memorize,  mem'or-lz,  v.t.— mem- 
orized, memorizing.  To  cause  to  be  re- 
membered; to  record;  to  hand  down  to 
memory  by  writing. — Memory,  mem'o-ri, 
»/.  [L.  memoria,  memory,  from  memor, 
mindful.]  The  power,  capacity,  or  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  the  know- 
ledge of  past  events  or  ideas;  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up  aud  pre- 
serve for  future  use  the  knowledge  which 
we  acquire ;  remembrance ;  the  state  of 
being  remembered;  that  which  is  remem- 
bered about  a  person  or  event;  the  time 
within  which  a  person  may  remember  what 
is  past.  .'.  Memory  is  the  faculty  or  capacity 
of  retaining  in  the  mind  and  recalling  what 
is  past;  recollection  and  remembrance  are 
exercises  of  the  faculty,  the  former  being  a 
calling  to  mind,  the  latter  a  holding  in 
mind;  while  reminiscence  always,  and  recol- 
lection often,  are  used  of  the  thing  re- 
membered. 

Mempliian,  mem'fi-an,  a.  fFrom  Mem- 
phis, the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt.] 
Pertaining  to  Memphis;  Egyptian  (Mem- 
phian  darkness). 

Men,  men,  pi.  of  man. 

Menace,  men'as,  v.t. — menaced,  menacing. 
[Fr.  menacer,  from  L.  minax,  threatening, 
mina,  a  threat,  from  root  min,  seen  in 
mineo,  to  project  (in  prominent,  eminent); 
akin  mien,  demean,  amenable,  &c]  To 
threaten;  to  show  a  disposition  to  inflict 
punishment  or  other  evil  on:  followed  by 
ivith  before  the  evil  threatened  (threatened 
him  with  death) ;  to  hold  out  threats  of 
(to  threaten  revenge).  —  n.  A  threat  or 
threatening;  the  indication  of  a  probable 
evil  or  catastrophe  to  come. — Menacer, 
men'as-er,  n.  One  who  menaces.— Menac- 
ing, men'as-ing,  p.  and  a.  Threatening; 
indicating  a  threat.— Menacingly,  men'- 
as-ing-li,  adv.    In  a  menacing  manner. 

Menage,  men-azh',  n.  [Fr.  minage,  ahouse- 
hold;  O.Fr.  mesnage,  L.L.  mansionaticum, 
from  L.  mansio,  a  dwelling.  Mansion.] 
A  household;  housekeeping;  household 
management.  —  Menagerie,  me-naj'er-i, 
n.  [Fr.  mdnagerie.]  A  collection  of  wild 
animals,  especially  of  wild  or  foreign  ani- 
mals kept  for  exhibition. 

Mend,  mend,  v.t.  [Shorter  form  of  amend.'] 
To  repair,  as  something  broken,  rent,  de- 
cayed, or  the  like;  to  restore  to  a  sound 
state;  to  patch  up;  to  alter  for  the  better; 
to  improve  (to  mend  one's  manners);  to 
better;  to  improve  upon  (to  mend  one's 
pace). — v.i.  To  advance  to  a  better  state;  to 
improve;  to  act  or  behave  better. — Men- 
da  ble,  men'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
mended.— Mender,  men'der,  n.  One  who 
mends. 

Mendacious,  men-da'sbus,  a.  [L.  mendax, 
mendacis,  lying,  from  stem  of  mentior,  to 
lie:  same  root  as  mens,  mind  (whence 
mental).]  Lying;  false;  given  to  telling 
untruths. —Mendacity,  men-das'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  mendacious;  lying; 
falsehood;  a  lie. 

Mendellsm,  men'del-ism,  n.  [From  Men- 
del, an  Austrian  abbot.]  A  theory  of 
breeding  which  has  led  to  the  production 
of  improved  strains  of  wheat  and  other 
plants. 

Mendicant,  men'di-kant,  a.  [L.  mendi- 
cans,  mendicantis,  ppr.  of  mendico,  to  beg, 
from  mendievs,  a  beggar  (akin  to  menda,  a 
fault).]  Practising  beggary;  poor  to  a  state 
of  beggary;  begging  as  part  of  religious 
discipline  (a  mendicant  friar).— n.  A  beggar; 
a  member  of  a  begging  order  or  fraternity; 


a  begging  friar.— Meildleaney,  men'di- 
kan-si,  n.  Beggary;  a  state  of  begging.— 
MendlcatlOU,  men-di-ka'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  begging.-  Mendicity,  men  dis'i  ti, 
n.  [L.  mendicitas.\  The  stat'j  or  practice 
of  begging;  the  life  of  a  beggar. 

Menhaden,  men-ha'den.  n.  [American 
Indian.]  A  salt-water  fish  of  the  herring 
family,  abounding  on  the  shores  of  New 
England. 

Menhir,  men'hir,  n.    [W.  maen,  a  stone, 
and  hir,  long.]    A  name  for  tall,  rude,  or    ' 
sculptured  stones  of    unknown  antiquity, 
standing  singly  or  in  groups. 

Menial,  me'ni-al,  o.  [O.E.  meyneal,  &c, 
O.Fr.  mcignial,  from  meignee,  maisgnee,  a 
household,  L.L.  masnata:  same  origin  as 
mansion.]  Pertaining  to  household  or 
domestic  servants;  servile  — n.  A  domestic 
servant;  especially  one  of  a  train  of  ser- 
vants: mostly  as  a  term  of  disparagement. 

Meninges,  me-nin'jez,  n.pl.  [Gr.  meningx, 
meningos,  a  membrane.]  Anat.  the  three 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain,  the 
dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  arachnoid  mem- 
brane.—Meningeal,  me-nin'je-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  meninges. —  Meningitis, 
men-in-jl'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Meniscus,  me-nis'kus,  n.  pi.  Menisci, 
me-nis'si,  or  Meniscuses.  [Gr.  meniskot, 
a  little  moon,  from  men,  menos,  the  moon.] 
A  lens,  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other,  and  in  which  the  two  surfaces 
meet,  or  would  meet  if  continued,  so  that 
it  resembles  a  crescent. — Menlscal,  me- 
nis'kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  meniscus  — 
Menlscoid,  me-nis'koid,  a.  Like  a  me- 
niscus; crescent-shaped. 

Meniver,  men'i-ver,  n.    Miniver. 

Mennonlte,  Mennonist,  men'non-Tt, 
men'non-ist,  n.  [From  Simon  Menno,  the 
founder,  1496-1561.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Ana- 
baptists who  do  not  believe  in  original  sin, 
and  object  to  taking  oaths,  making  war,  or 
going  to  law. 

Menology,  me-nol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  men,  a 
month,  logos,  account.]  A  register  or 
calendar  of  events  according  to  the  days  of 
the  months;  acalendar  of  saints  and  martyrs 
with  their  feasts  throughout  the  year. 

Menopause,  men'o-paz,  n.  [Gr.  men, 
month,  pausis,  a  stopping.]  The  cessation 
of  menstruation  at  the  change  of  life  in 
woman. 

Menopome,  Menopoma,  men'o-pom, 
men-o-po'ma.  n.  [Gr.  mend,  to  remain,  and 
poma,  a  drinking-cup,  because  its  gill-open- 
ings are  permanent,  though  it  loses  its  gills 
when  adult.]  A  tailed  amphibian  of  the 
fresh  waters  of  North  America. 

Menorrhagia,  men-or-ra'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  men, 
menos,  a  month,  and  rheb,  to  flow.]  Med. 
an  immoderate  menstrual  discharge:  hae- 
morrhage from  the  uterus. 

Mensal,  men'sal,  a.  [L.  mensis,  a  month- 
same  root  as  Gr.  min,  a  month.  Month.] 
Occurring  once  a  month;  monthly.— Men- 
ses, men'sez,  n.  pi.  The  catamenial  or 
monthly  discharge  of  a  woman.  — Men- 
strual, men'stro-al,  a.  [L.  menstrualis, 
monthly.]  Monthly;  pertaining  to  the 
menses  of  females;  menstruous.  —  Men- 
Struant,  men'stro-ant,  a.  Subject  to  men- 
struation.—Menstruate,  men'stro-at,  v.i. 
—menstruated,  menstruating.  To  discharge 
the  menses.— Menstruation,  men-stro- 
a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  menstruating;  the 
period  of  menstruating.  —  Menstruous, 
men'stro-us,  a.  [L.  menstruus.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  monthly  flow  of  females. 

Menstruum,  men'stro-um,  n.  pi.  Men- 
strua, Menstruum*.  [From  L.  men- 
Straus,  monthly,  from  mensis,  a  month; 
from  some  old  belief  of  the  alchemists 
about  the  influence  of  the  moon.]  Any 
fluid  which  dissolves  a  solid;  a  solvent. 

Mensurable,  men'shu-ra-bl,  a.  [L.  mtn- 
surabilis,  from  mensuro,  to  measure,  from 
mensura,  measure.  Measure.]  Capable 
of  being  measured;  measurable. —Men- 
surability,  Mensnrablencss,  men- 
shu-ra-bil"i-ti,  men'shu-ra-bl-nes.n.  Quality 
of  "being  mensurable.— Mensural,  men'- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  So.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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ahu-ral,  <i  Pertaining  bo  meaaura  Men- 
Miralc.t  men  Bhn  rat,  v  i  To  meaaura 
Mensuration,  men  shu  r&'Bhon,  n  The 
.ni  of  measuring  or  taking  the  dimen 
mdiis  of  anything;  the  process  of  finding 
any  dimension  of  a  figure,  or  its  area  or 
BOUd  content,  by  m<  ana  of  the  most  simple 
measurements  possible. 

Mriilntfru.  men  tag'ra,  n.  [L.,  from  man- 
tbe  chin,  and  Or.  aura,  a  seizing.  |  An 
eruption  about  the  oh  in,  forming  a  crust. 

Menial,  men'tal,  o.  [Fr.  mental,  from  L, 
■una,  mentis,  mind.  Mention.  1  Pertain- 
tng  to  the  mind  or  intellect;  wholly  depend- 
ing on  the  mind;  Intellectual.  Mental- 
ity,   mentaliti,    n.       The    stnt<'    of    being 

mental:  mentalcast  or  habit.-  >I  < - 1 1  ( ; 1 1 1  >  . 

men  till  li,  (i<ir.  By  or  in  the  mind  of  in- 
tellect: Intellectually;  in  thought. 

Mentation,  raen-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  mens, 
mind.  1  The  act  or  operation  of  the  mind. 
Menthol,  men'thol,  n.  L.  mentha,  mint, 
oleum,  oil.]  A  white  crystalline  substance 
Obtained  from  oil  of  peppermint,  used  ex- 
ternally in  cases  of  nervous  headache. 
Mention,  mon'shon,  n.  [L.  mentio,  men- 
j,  from  same  root  as  mens,  mind,  Skr. 
BUM,  to  think.  Man.]  A  brief  notice  or 
remark  in  regard  to  something;  a  cursory 
speakiug  of  anything:  often  in  the  phrase 
to  make  mention  of,  to  name  or  say  some- 
thing in  regard  to.—v.t.  To  make  mention 
of.  —  Men  lion  able,  men'shou-a-bl,  a. 
That  can  or  may  be  mentioned. 

Mentor,  men'tor,  n.  [From  Mentor,  the 
counsellor  of  Telemachus,  according  to 
Homer]  A  wise  or  faithful  adviser  or 
niouitor.  —  Mentorlal.  men-to'ri-al,  a. 
Containing  advice  or  admonition. 

Menu,  me-nU,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  minute  or  de- 
tailed list,  from  L.  minutus,  minute.]  A 
list  of  the  dishes,  &c,  to  be  served  at  a 
dinner,  supper,  or  the  like;  a  bill  of  fare. 

Mephistophelean,    Mephistophell- 

an.  mef'i-stof-i-le"an,  me-fis'to-fe"li-an,  a. 
Resembling  the  character  of  Mephistophe- 
les,  the  diabolic  spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust  and 
the  Faust  legend  generally;  diabolical; 
sardonic. 

Mephitis,  Mephltisni,  me-fl'tis,  mef'it- 
izm,  n.  [L.  mephitis,  a  pestilential  exhala- 
tion.] Noxious  exhalations  from  decom- 
Sosiug  substances,  filth,  or  other  source. — 
lepbltic,  Mcphttical,  me-fit'ik,  me- 
fit'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  mephitis;  offen- 
sive to  the  smell;  noxious;  pestilential. — 
Mephltlcally,  me-fit'i-kal-li,  adv.  With 
mephitis. 

Mercantile,  mer'kan-til,  a.  [Fr.  mercan- 
tile, from  L.  mercans,  mercantis.  Mer- 
chant.] Pertaining  to  merchants,  or  their 
traffic;  pertaining  to  trade  or  commerce; 
commercial. 

Mercator's  Chart,  Mercator's  Pro- 
jection, mer-ka'ter.  [From  Gerard  Mer- 
cator,  a  Flemish  geographer.]  A  projection 
or  map  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  the 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  all 
straight  lines. 

Mercenary,  mer'se-na-ri,  a.  [Fr.  merce- 
naire;  L.  mercenarius,  from  merces,  reward, 
wages.  Merchant]  Hired;  obtained  by 
hire  (services,  troops);  that  may  be  hired; 
moved  by  the  love  of  money;  greedy  of 
gain;  venal;  sordid;  entered  into  from 
motives  of  gain  (a  mercenary  marriage). — 
n.  One  who  is  hired;  a  soldier  that  is  hired 
into  foreign  service.— mercenarily,  mer'- 
se-na-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  mercenary  manner. — 
Mercenariness,  mer'se-na-ri-nes,  n.  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  mercenary. 

Mercer,  mer'ser,  n.  [Fr.  mercier,  from  L. 
merx,  mercis,  wares,  commodities.  Mer- 
chant] One  who  has  a  shop  for  silks, 
woollens,  linens,  cottons,  &c— Mercery, 
mer'ser-!,  n.  The  commodities  or  goods  in 
which  a  mercer  deals;  the  trade. 

Mercerize,  mer'ser-Iz,  v.t.  [From  John 
Mercer,  the  originator.]  To  subject  to  treat- 
ment with  certain  chemical  agents,  as 
caustic  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride, 
&c.,  in  order  to  produce  desired  results  on 
textile  fabrics,  especially  cotton  goods. 


Merehnni,  mer'chant, t».  [O.Pr  marchant, 
from  L  nuroofu,  mercantis,  ppr  <>f  mtrcor, 
uincdiHs,  to  barter,  to  deal,  from  wurw, 

merchandise;  akin  mercer,  mercenary,  m<r 

oantile.  mercy,  he  .  same  '<>"t  as  merit  | 

One  who  carries  on   trade  00  a  large  beak; 

especially,  a  man  who  exports  and  nnpoits 

goods  and  sella  them  by  wholesale.    "    BU 
lating  to  trade  or  oommeroe;  oommeroial 

Merchantable,  mir'obanl  a  bl,  a    1711 
for  market;  such  as  is  usually  Bold  in  market. 

Merchantman,  Merchant  -ship, 
mer'eliant  man,  n.  A  ship  engaged  in  com- 
merce, as  distinguished  from  a  ship  of  war; 
a  trading  vessel.  —  Mcrchnii  t-prlnce.  it. 
A  great  inerehantl;  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth  Merchantry,  mer'ohant-n,  n. 
The  business  of  a  merchant;  merchants 
collectively.  —  Merchant  ■  seaman,  71. 
A  seaman  employed  in  a  merchant-ship. — 
Merchant-service,  n.  The  mercantile 
marine  or  trailing  ships  of  a  country. — 
Merchant-tailor,  n.  A  tailor  who  fur- 
nishes the  materials  for  the  garments  which 
he  makes.— Merchant  Taylors.  With 
the  old  spelling,  the  London  School  founded 
and  regulated  by  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Tailors.— Mercha  nri  Inc,  mer'chan-diz,  n. 
[Fr.  marchandise,  from  marchand,  a  mer- 
chant.] The  objects  of  commerce;  wares; 
goods;  commodities. 
Merciful,  &c.  Under  Mercy. 
Mercury,  mer'ku-ri,  n.  [L.  Mercurius, 
from  root  of  merces,  wares.  Merchant] 
The  name  of  a  Roman  divinity,  identified  in 
later  times  with  the  Greek  Hermes;  quick- 
silver, one  of  the  heavier  metals  and  the 
only  metal  that  is  liquid  at  common  tem- 
peratures; astron.  the  planet  that  revolves 
round  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  Venus  and  next  to  it;  a  newspaper; 
a  messenger;  an  intelligencer.  —  Mercu- 
rial, mer-ku'ri-al,  a.  [L.  mercurialise 
Like  the  god  Mercury  or  what  belongs  to 
him;  light-hearted;  gay;  sprightly;  flighty; 
fickle;  pertaining  to  quicksilver;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  quicksilver  or  mercury. 
— n.  A  preparation  of  mercury  used  as  a 
drug.— Mercurialize,  mer-ku'ri-al  Tz,  v.t. 
Med.  to  affect  with  mercury,  as  the  bodily 
system;  photog.  to  treat  with  mercury,  as 
by  exposing  to  its  vapour.— Mercurially, 
mer-ku'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a  mercurial  manner. 
—Mercuric,  Mercurous,  mer-ku'rik, 
mer'ku-rus,  a.  Containing  mercury;  terms 
used  as  part  of  the  name  of  certain  chemical 
compounds,  the  former  indicating  that  they 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercury 
than  the  latter.— Mercurification,  mer- 
ku'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
mercurifying.  —  Mercurify,  mer-ku'ri-fi, 
v.t.  To  obtain  mercury  from  metallic  min- 
erals; to  combine  or  mingle  with  mercury; 
to  mercurialize. 

Mercy,  mer'si,  n.  [Fr.  merci,  from  L.  mer- 
ces, mercedis,  pay,  recompense,  in  L.L. 
mercy,  from  stem  of  mereo,  to  deserve 
(whence  merit);  akin  mercantile,  merchant, 
market,  amerce,  &c]  That  benevolence, 
mildness,  or  tenderness  of  heart  which 
disposes  a  person  to  overlook  injuries;  the 
disposition  that  tempers  justice  and  leads 
to  the  infliction  of  a  lighter  punishment 
than  law  or  justice  will  warrant;  clemency; 
an  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favour;  a 
blessing  ;  compassion ;  pity ;  unrestrained 
exercise  of  will  or  authority:  often  in  the 
phrase  at  one's  mercy,  that  is,  completely 
in  one's  power. — To  cry  mercy,  to  beg  par- 
don.— Sisters  of  Mercy,  members  of  female 
religious  communities  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nursing  the  sick  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  similar  works  of  charity  and 
mercy.  —  Mercy-seat,  n.  The  place  of 
mercy  or  forgiveness;  the  covering  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews. — 
Merciful,  mer'si-ful,  a.  Full  of  mercy; 
unwilling  to  punish  for  injuries;  compas- 
sionate; tender;  not  cruel.— Merclfnlly, 
mer'si-ful-li,  adv.  In  a  merciful  manner. — 
Mercifulness,  mer'si-ful-nes,  ».—  Mer- 
ciless, mer'si-les,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy; 
pitiless;  hard-hearted.  —  Mercilessly, 
mer'si-les-li,  adv.  In  a  merciless  manner. 
— Mercilessness,  mer'si-les-nes,  n. 
Mere,  mer,  a.  [O.Fr.  mier,  L.  merus,  pure, 
unmixed.]    This  or  that  and  nothing  else; 


siinple;  absolute,  i-ntin-,  utt.t    (mtir  folly). 

Merely,   mfirll,  adv     Solely;  simply; 
only,  t"i  1  in   inn!  no  other  put  1 

Mere.    mer.    n        |ASax,    WUTt.    a    im 

lake;  i>   man ,  \<  <  1   mat  r,  <  lot  b   man 
nut  1 .  t  he  ■  •  alll<  d  to  moor,  - 

(,  and   I.    mart,  tbe  sea.     Hence  the 

mer  in  mermaid  ]    a  pool  or  ■mall  lake. 

Mere,  m<  r,  n,  |ASax  iimnr,  grmurrr, 
O.D.  meir,  a  boundary,  [oel,  nut 

land  I     A  boundary;  a  boundary-etoni 
Merestead,  meVsted,  n.  Tbe  land  vrlthln 
the  mere  or  boundary  of  a  farm,  a  bra 
Mere-stone,  n.     A  stone  to  mark  a  bono 
dary. 

Merenchyilia,  mu-ren'ki  ma,  n.  |Cr. 
meros,  part,  and  tnchj/nm,  an  infusion.] 
Bot.  spherical  cellular  tissue. 

Meretricious,  mer-c-trish'uB,  a.  [L  mer* 
tricius,  from  meretrix,  tneretrtoU,  a  prosti- 
tute, from  mereo,  to  earn.  MERIT,  Mn(i:v.| 
Pertaining  to  prostitutes;  alluring  by  false 
Bhow;  having  a  gaudy  but  deceitful  app  ai 
ance;  showy,  but  in  bad  taste.  —  Mere- 
triciously, nicr-u trish'us-li,  adv.  In  a 
meretricious  manner.  —  Meretricious- 
Iiess,  mer-e-trish'us-neB,  11. 

Merganser,  iner-gan'ser,  n.  [L.  mergo,  to 
dive,  and  anstr,  a  goose.]  An  arctic  water- 
fowl, a  not  uncommon  visitor  to  Britain; 
a  goosander. 

Merge,  merj,  v.t.— merged,  merging.  [L. 
mergo,  to  dip,  to  dive;  seen  also  in  emerge, 
immerge,  immersion,  submerge.]  To  cause 
to  be  8 wallowed  up,  absorbed,  or  incorpor- 
ated; to  sink;  to  bury;  chiefly  figurative 
(the  smaller  grief  was  merged  in  the  greater). 
— v.i.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed,  incorporated, 
or  absorbed. 

Mericarp,  mer'i-karp,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  a 
part,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  one  of  the 
halves  of  the  double  fruits  or  seeds  of  um- 
belliferous plants. 

Meridian,  me-rid'i-an,  a.  [L.  meridianus, 
from  mendies,  for  medidies,  mid-day  — 
medius,  middle,  and  dies,  day. J  Pertaining 
to  mid-day  or  noon,  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian.— Meridian  altitude  0/  the  sun  or 
stars,  their  altitude  when  on  the  meridian 
of  the  place  where  they  are  observed.— n. 
Mid-day;  noon;  fig.  the  culmination;  the 
point  of  greatest  splendour;  one  of  the 
innumerable  imaginary  circles  or  lines  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  passing  through 
both  poles,  and  through  any  other  given 
place,  and  used  in  denoting  the  longitudes 
of  places;  a  similar  imaginary  line  in  the 
heavens  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  zenith  of  any  place  (often 
called  a  celestial  meridian),  noon  therefore 
occurring  at  all  places  directly  under  this 
line  when  the  sun  is  on  it. — First  meridian, 
that  from  which  all  the  others  are  counted 
eastward  and  westward,  and  from  which 
longitudes  are  reckoned,  usually  the  merid- 
ian of  Greenwich. — Meridian  of  a  globe,  the 
brazen  circle  in  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.— Magnetic  meridian, 
one  of  the  great  circles  which  pass  through 
the  magnetic  poles.— Meridional,  me- 
rid'i-on-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  meridian; 
hence,  southern;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
—  Meridional  distance,  navig.  the  distance 
or  departure  from  the  meridian;  the  easting 
or  westing.— Me ridioiiallty,  me-rid'i-on- 
al"i-ti,  re.  The  state  of  being  meridional. — 
Merldionally,  me-rid'i-on-al-li,  adv.  In 
the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
Merino,  me-re'no,  a.  [Sp.  merino,  moving 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  from  merino,  an 
inspector  of  sheep-walks,  from  L.L.  ma- 
jorinus,  from  L.  major,  greater.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain  with 
long  and  fine  wool;  made  of  the  wool  of 
the  merino  sheep. — n.  A  merino  sheep;  a 
stuff,  twilled  on  both  sides,  manufactured 
from  merino  wool. 

Merismatlc,  mer-is-mat'ik,  a.  [Gr.  meris- 
mos,  division,  from  merizo,  to  divide,  meros, 
a  part.  Zool.  and  bot.  dividing  by  the 
formation  of  internal  partitions;  taking 
place  by  internal  partition  into  cells  or 
segments. 

Merlstem,  me-ris'tem,  n.  [Gr.  merino,  I 
divide.]    Bot.  embryonic  tissue. 


oh,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinsr;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  ung;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Mcrll.  iner'it.  71.     |Kr.  nitrite,   I,,  iiterilitm, 

what.  Li  deserved,  from  tntrto,  bo  mutd  or 

deserve.    Mkkcy.I    Desert  of  good  or  evil; 

excellence  cut  tiling  to  honour  or  reward; 

worth;  reward  deserved  or  merited;  i>i. 
the  rights  of  a  case  or  question;  the  e 
tial  points  or  circumstances.  —  v.t.  To  de- 
terre,  In  a  good  lense;  to  have  a  right  to 
claim,  as  a  reward,  regard,  honour;  bode 
serve,  in  a  bad  sense;  to  incur.  —Merited, 
iner'i-ted,  a.  Deserved.  —  Merited  ly, 
mer'i-ted-H,  adv.  Deservedly.  —  Merito- 
rious, mor-i-to'ri-us,  a.  [L.  merit<>rins.\ 
Possess]  OS  merit;  deservingreward  or  praise; 
praiseworthy.  —  Meritoriously,  mer-i- 
to'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  meritorious  manner.— 
Mcrltoriousitcss,  mer-i-to'ri-us-nes,  ». 

Mcrk,  merk,  n.  [Mark.]  An  old  Scottish 
silver  coin,  value  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  Scotch,  or  thirteen  pence  and 
one-third  of  a  penny  sterling. 

Merle,  merl,  n.  [Fr.  merle,  It.  merla,  L. 
mertila,  a  blackbird.J  The  blackbird.— 
Merlin,  mer'lin,  n.  [Fr.  emerillon,  from 
L.  merula,  a  blackbird,  meaning  blackbird 
hawk.]  A  courageous  species  of  hawk 
about  the  size  of  a  blackbird. 

Merlon,  mer'lon,  7i.  [Fr.  merlon;  comp.  L. 
mcerus,  for  mums,  a  wall.]  Fort,  the  part 
of  an  embattled  parapet  which  lies  between 
two  embrasures. 

Mermaid,  Mernialden.  mer/mad,  mer'- 
ma-dn,  n.  [Mer  is  same  as  mere,  a  lake.] 
A  fabled  marine  creature,  having  the  upper 
part  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  like  a  fish. 
—Merman,  mer'nian,  n.  The  male  cor- 
responding to  mermaid;  a  man  of  the  sea, 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish  instead  of  legs. 

Mcrohlast,  mer'o-blast,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  a 
part,  and  blastos,  a  sprout.]  Biol,  an  ovum 
consisting  both  of  a  protoplasmic  or  ger- 
minal portion  and  an  albuminous  or  nu- 
tritive one,  as  contradistinguished  from 
holoblast,  an  ovum  entirely  germinal.— 
MeroblastlC,  mer-o-blas'tik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  meroblast. 

Merohedral,  mer-o-hed'ral,  n.  [Gr.  meros, 
part,  hedra,  seat,  base.]  Of  crystals  with 
less  than  the  admissible  number  of  faces. 

Merosome.  mer'o-som,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  a 
part,  and  soma,  a  body.]  Zool.  one  of  the 
sections  or  parts  of  which  an  animal  is 
formed. 

Merovingian,  mer-o-ving'i-an,  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Merovingian  line  of  Franks 
founded  by  Clovis,  and  lasting  from  A.D. 
500  to  750. 

Merry,  mer'i,  a.  [O.E.  myrie,  murie,  A. 
Sax.  merq,  mirig,  perhaps  from  root  of 
mearo,  tender,  soft,  delicate;  or  from  the 
Celtic;  comp  Ir.  and  Gael,  maer,  Gael,  mir, 
merry.]  Pleasant;  causing  cheerfulness; 
gay  and  noisy;  in  overflowing  good  spirits; 
hilarious;  mirthful;  sportive.  —  To  make 
merry,  to  be  jovial;  to  indulge  in  hilarity; 
to  feast  with  mirth.— Merrily,  mert-li, 
adv.  In  a  merry  manner;  with  mirth. — 
Merriment,  mer'i-ment,  n.  Gaiety  with 
laughter  or  noise;  mirth;  hilarity.— Mer- 
riness,  mer'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  merry.  —  Merry-andrew,  n. 
[From  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  to  Henry 
VIII,  who  attracted  attention  by  his  face- 
tious speeches.]  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  sport  for  others;  a  buffoon.— Merry 
Dancers,  n.  The  Aurora  Borealis.  — 
Merry-go-round,  n.  A  circular  frame, 
made  to  revolve,  and  on  which  children  are 
treated  to  a  ride.— Merry-malting,  n. 
A  convivial  entertainment;  a  festival.  — 
Merry-man,  «.  A  merry-andrew;  a  buf- 
foon; a  clown.— Merry-thought,  n.  The 
furcula  or  forked  bone  of  a  fowl's  breast. 
Mesa,  ma'sa,  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  mensa,  a 
table.]  A  table-land  of  small  extent  rising 
abruptly  from  a  surrounding  plain. 
Mesalliance,  ma'zal-y'ahs,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
misalliance;  an  unequal  marriage. 
Mesaraic,  mes-a-ra'ik,  a.  [Gr.  mesaraion 
—mesos,  middle,  and  araia,  intestines.] 
Anat.  pertaining  to  the  mesentery;  me- 
senteric. 

Mesaticephalic,     mes'a-ti-se-fal"ik,     a. 
[Gr.  mesatos,  midmost,  kephaU,  head.]  Hav- 


ing h  medium  oepballo  index,  bet  weep 
braohycephalic  and  dolichocephalic 

Meseems,  ino-Bt'iiiz',  v.  impersonal— pret. 
meaetmed.  [Not  properly  a  simple  verb, 
being  really  an  impersonal  verb  preceded 
by  a  pronoun  In  the  dative  ■  It  seems  to 
me.    Comp.  nitthinku.]    It  seems  to  me. 

Mesencephalon,  mes-en-Bef'a-lon, n.  [Gr. 
mesos,  middle,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.] 
The  middle  or  central  portion  of  the  brain. 

Mesentery,  mes'en-ter-i,  n.  [Gr.  mesen- 
lerion— mesos,  middle,  and  entiron,  intes- 
tine.] A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  the  use  of  which  is  to  retain  the 
intestines  and  their  appendages  in  a  proper 
position.— Mesenteric,  mes-en-ter'ik,  o. 
Pertaining  to  the  mesentery.  —  Mesen- 
teritls,  me8'en-ter-I"tis,  n.  Inflammation 
of  the  mesentery. 

Mesh,  mesh,  n.  [A.Sax.  masc,  max,  a 
noose,  mcescre,  a  mesh,  a  net;  D.  maas, 
Dan.  maske,  Icel.  moskvi,  G.  masche,  a 
mesh;  W.  masg,  a  mesh,  Lith.  me.gsti,  to 
knit,  are  allied.]  The  opening  or  space 
between  the  threads  of  a  net.  —  v.t.  To 
catch  in  a  net;  to  insnare.— Mesh-work, 
n.  Net-work.— Meshy,  mesh'i,  a.  Formed 
like  net-work;  reticulated. 

Mesial,  me'zi-al,  a.  [Gr.  mesos,  middle.] 
Middle;  median. — Mesial  line,  mesialplane, 
an  imaginary  line  and  plane  dividing  the 
body  longitudinally  into  symmetrical  halves, 
one  towards  the  right  and  the  other  towards 
the  left. 

Meslln,  Maslin,  mez'lin,  maz'lin,  n. 
[From  O.Fr.  mestillon,  from  L.L.  mestillio, 
mixed  grain  (Fr.  meteil),  from  L.  mistum, 
mixed.  Mixture.]  A  mixed  crop  of 
different  sorts  of  grain,  as  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Mesmerism,  mez'mer-izm,  n.  [After 
Mesmer,  a  German  physician,  who  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  in  1778.]  The  doctrine 
that  one  person  can  exercise  influence  over 
the  will  and  nervous  system  of  another  by 
virtue  of  a  supposed  emanation  proceeding 
from  him,  or  simply  by  the  domination  of 
his  will  over  that  of  the  person  operated  on; 
the  influence  itself;  animal  magnetism. — 
Mesmeric,  Mesmerical,  mez-mer'ik, 
mez-mer'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  mesmerism. 
—Mesmerist,  mez'mer-ist,  n.  One  who 
practises  or  believes  in  mesmerism. — Mes- 
merization,  mez'mer-i-za"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  mesmerizing.— Mesmerize,  mez'- 
mer-Iz,  v.t.— mesmerized,  mesmerizing.  To 
bring  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep.— Mes- 
merizer,  mez'mer-Iz-er,  n.  One  who 
mesmerizes. 

Mesne,  men,  a.  [Norm,  mesne,  middle, 
from  L.  medianus,  middle.  Mean,  a., 
middle.]  Law,  middle,  intervening;  as,  a 
mesne  lord,  i.e.  a  lord  who  holds  land  of  a 
superior  but  grants  a  part  of  it  to  another 
person. 

Mcsoblast,  mes'o-blast,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  blastos,  a  bud.]  Physiol,  the 
layer  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast, 
the  two  primary  layers  of  the  embryo. 

Mesocwcum,  mes'o-se-kum,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  L.  cazcum.]  That  part  of  the 
peritoneum  which  embraces  the  caecum 
and  its  appendages. 

Mesocarp,  mes'o-karp,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  the  middle 
part  or  layer  of  the  pericarp,  immediately 
under  the  epicarp. 

Mesocephalic,  Mesocephalous,  mes'- 
o-se-fal"ik,  mes-o-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  human  skull  when  it  is  of 
medium  breadth. 

Mesochillum,  mes-o-ki' li-um,  n.  [Gr. 
mesos,  middle,  and  cheilos,  a  lip.]  Bot.  the 
middle  portion  of  the  labellum  of  an  orchid. 

Mesocolon,  mes'o-ko-lon,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  E.  colon.]  Anat.  that  part 
of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is 
attached. 

Mesoderm,  mes'o-derm,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  derma,  skin.]  Zool.  the  middle 
layer  of  tissue  between  the  ectoderm  and 
the  endoderm. 

Mesogastric,  mes-o-gas'trik,a.  [Gr.  mesos, 


middle,  gatUr,  the  belly  I  An<n.  applied 
to  the  membrane  which  sustains  the  sto 
mach,  and  by  which  It  in  attached  to  the 
abdomen.-  Mesogaslrliim,  mea-o-gai^ 

tri-um,  7i.  Anat.  the  umbilical  region  of  the 
abdomen. 

McMOghru,  inc-Rd-gle'a,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  gloiot,  a  jelly.  |  In  zoophytes,  a 
middle  layer  of  the  body,  often  jelly-like. 

Mesognathous,  me-Hog'na-thus,  a.  [Gr. 
mesos,  middle,  gnathos,  jaw.]  Anthro/jot. 
intermediate  between  prognathous  and 
orthognathous. 

Mesonephros,  mes'5-nef'ros,  n.  [Gr, 
mesos,  middle,  nephros,  a  kidney.  J  In  verte- 
brates, the  second  of  three  successive  renal 
organs. 

Mcsophlflcnm,  mes-o-fle'um,  n.  [Or. 
mesos,  middle,  phloios,  bark.]  Bot.  the 
middle  cellular  layer  of  the  bark. 

Mesophyllum,  mes-o-fil'lum  or  me-sof'il- 
lum,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  middle,  and  phyllon, 
a  leaf.  ]  Bot.  the  tissue  forming  the  fleshy 
part  of  'a  leaf  between  the  upper  and  lower 
integuments. 

Mesosperm,  mes'o-sperm,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  sperma,  seed.]  Bot.  a  mem- 
brane of  a  seed,  the  second  from  the  surface. 

Mesothorax.  mes-o-tho'raks,  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  thorax,  the  chest.]  Entom. 
the  middle  ring  of  the  thorax. 

MesozolC,  mes-o-zo'ik,  a.  [Gr.  mesos,  mid- 
dle, and  zos,  life.]  Geol.  pertaining  to  the 
secondary  age,  between  the  palaeozoic  and 
cainozoic. 

Mesquite,  mesTiet, '«.  [Sp.  mezquite,  pro- 
bably of  American  origin.]  A  leguminous 
tree  or  shrub  of  America,  with  edible  pods. 

Mess,  mes,  n.  [O.Fr.  mes,  a  dish,  a  course 
of  dishes  at  table ;  It.  messo ;  properly  that 
which  is  sent,  from  L.  missus,  pp.  of  mitto, 
to  send.  Mission.]  A  dish  or  quantity  of 
food  set  on  a  table  at  one  time;  food  for  a 
person  at  one  meal;  a  number  of  person* 
who  eat  together  at  the  same  table,  espe- 
cially in  the  army  or  navy. — v.i.  To  take 
meals  in  common  with  others,  as  one  of  a 
mess;  to  associate  at  the  same  table. — 
Mess-mate,  n.  A  regular  associate  in 
taking  meals;  a  fellow-sailor. 
Mess,  mes,  n.  [Formerly  mesh,  which  is 
same  as  mash,  lit.  a  mixture.]  A  disorderly 
mixture;  a  state  of  dirt  and  disorder;  fig. 
a  situation  of  confusion  or  embarrassment; 
a  muddle. 

Message,  mes'aj,  n.  [Fr.  message,  It.  met- 
saggio,  L.L.  missaticum,  message,  from  L. 
mitto,  missum,  to  send.  Mission.]  Any 
communication,  written  or  verbal,  sent 
from  one  person  to  another;  an  official 
communication  delivered  by  a  messenger. 
—Messenger,  mes'en-jer,  n.  [O.E.  mes- 
sager,  Fr.  messager.  The  n  has  intruded  as 
in  passenger.]  One  who  bears  a  message; 
one  who  conveys  despatches  from  one  prince 
or  court  to  another;  one  who  or  that  which 
foreshows;  a  harbinger.  —  Queen's  (king's) 
messenger,  an  officer  in  England  employed 
under  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  carry 
despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  — 
Messenger-at-arms,  n.  In  Scotland, 
an  officer  who  executes  summonses,  &c„ 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Session. 
Messiah,  mes-si'a,  n.  [Heb.  mdshiach,  a- 
nointed,  from  mashach,  to  anoint.]  Christ, 
the  Anointed;  the  Saviour  of  the  world.— 
M'esslahshlp,  mes-si'a-ship,  n.  The  office 
of  the  Saviour.— Messianic,  mes-si-an'ik, 
a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah.— Messias, 
mes-si'as,  a.  Same  as  Messiah. 
Messtdor,  mes'i-dor,  n.  [L.  messis,  har- 
vest, doron,  gift.]  The  harvest  month,  or 
tenth  month,  in  the  French  Revolution 
calendar. 

Messieurs,  mes'yerz,  n.  [Fr.  pi.  of  Mon- 
sieur (which  see).]  Sirs;  gentlemen;  the 
plural  of  Mr.,  employed  in  addressing  firms 
or  companies  of  several  persons,  and  gener- 
ally contracted  into  Messrs. 
Messuage,  mes'waj,  n.  [O.Fr.  messuage, 
mesnage,  L.L.  messuagium,  mansion aticum, 
from  L.  mansio,  a  dwelling.  Mansion.] 
Law,  a  dwelling-house,  with  the  adjacent 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  ab?<ne-tbe  Fr.  u. 
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bottdlngs,  fco .  sppropriated  to  the  d 
tin'  bou»i  hold;  ;i  manor  home. 

Keetee  mes-tfi',  n  [Mestizo.]  The  off- 
spring of  •>  white  and  a  quadroon. 

■eel  !/.•».  mes-te'zO,  n.    [8p   m«ti»o,  from 
itw,  pp.  ol  »jm«o,  to  mix.  |    The  off- 
spring of   s   Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an 
American  Indian. 

Met.  met.  pret,  &  pp.  of  meet. 

Mctabasls,   me-tab'a-sls,  a.     [Or.,  from 
meta,  beyond,  and  baind,  to  ^«>  I    .nftet.  a 
ing  from  one  thing  to  auother;  transi- 
tion. 

Metabolic,  met  a-bol'ik,  o.  [Or.  r»i ' 
change.  I  Pertaining  to  change  of  food  into 
living  tissues  or  to  excretion  of  waste. 
Metabolism,  me  tab'o-lizm.n.  [Or.  meta- 
change]  Physiol  the  linal  process 
liy  which  nutritive  matter  is  absorbed  into 
the  substance  of  colls  or  is  prepared  for 
:  [on  Metabolize,  ino-tab'o-liz,  v.t. 
To  subject  to  metabolism. 

Metacarpus,  niet-a-kar'pus,  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  karpos,  the  wrist.]  Anat.  the  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the 
Angers.— Metacarpal,  met-a-kar'pal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  metacarpus. 

MctneeiitPe,  met-a-sen'ter,  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  and  kentron,  centre.  1  Physics,  thai 
point  in  a  floating  body  on  the  position  of 
which  its  stability  depends,  and  which  must 
be  above  the  centre  of  gravity  in  order  that 
the  body  do  not  turn  over. 

Metnehroillsm,  me-tak'ron-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
■Mia,  beyond,  and  chronos,  time.]  An  error 
committed  in  chronology  by  placing  an 
event  after  its  real  time. 

Mctacism,  met'a-sizm,  n.  [L.  metacismus, 
Gr.  metakismos.]  A  defect  in  pronouncing 
the  letter  m. 

Metage,  met'aj,  n.  [From  mete.]  Measure- 
ment of  coal;  charge  for  measuring. 

Metagenesis,  met-a-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
after,  change,  and  genesis.]  Zool.  the 
changes  of  form  which  the  representative 
of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals, 
from  the  ovum  or  egg  to  the  perfect  state; 
alternation  of  generation.— Metageiietic, 
Metagenic  met'a-je-net"ik,  met-a-jen'ik, 
o.    Pertaining  to  metagenesis. 

Metagrammatlsm,  met-a-gram'mat- 
izm,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  gramma,  a 
letter.]  The  transposition  of  the  letters  of 
a  name  into  such  a  connection  as  to  express 
some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person 
named;  anagrammatism. 

Metal,  met'al,  n.  [L.  metallum,  from  Gr. 
metallon,  a  mine,  a  metal — meta,  after,  and 
root  meaning  to  go  or  search.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  elementary  substances  of 
which  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  are  examples, 
having  a  peculiar  lustre  and  generally 
fusible  by  heat;  the  name  given  by  workers 
in  glass,  pottery,  &c,  to  the  material  on 
which  they  operate  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion ;  pi.  the  rails  of  a  railway. — Road 
metal,  stones  broken  small,  used  in  mac- 
adamized roads. — v.t. — metalled,  metalling. 
To  put  metal  on;  to  cover,  as  roads,  with 
broken  stones  or  metal.— Metal-broker, 
n,  One  who  trades  or  deals  in  metal8. — 
Metallic,  me-tal'ik,  a.  [L.  metallicus.] 
Pertaining  to  metals;  consisting  of  metal; 
like  a  metal. — Metallic  oxide,  a  compound 
of  metal  and  oxygen. — Metallic  paper,  paper 
the  surface  of  which  is  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  whiting,  lime,  and  size,  and 
which  is  written  on  with  a  pewter  pencil. — 
Metalliferous,  met-al-if'er-us,  a.  Pro- 
ducing metal;  yielding  metal.— Metalli- 
form,  me-tal'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  metal;  like  metal.— Metalline,  met'- 
al-In,  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing  metal. 
—  Metalling,  met'al-ing,  n.  Metal  for 
roads.— Metalll  St,  met'al-ist,  n.  A  worker 
in  metals,  or  one  skilled  in  metals.— Met- 
allize, met'al-Tz,  v.t.  — metallized,  metal- 
lizing. To  form  into  metal;  to  give  its 
proper  metallic  properties  to  (an  ore).— 
Metallography,  met-al-og'ra-fi,  n.  The 
science  or  description  of  metals:  the  study 
of  metals  by  the  microscope.—  Met  all  OC- 
raphlst,  met-al-og'ra-fist,  n.    A  writer  on 


metallography  Metalloid,  nu  i  al  old,  n 
A  metallic  we  of  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth;  any  non-metallic  elementary  nui> 
Mann-,  u  i .  ■  k  t-  1 1 1<  r  .t  i .  having  the  form  or 
appearanoe  ol  ■  m<  tal  Meialloiilal, 
met  al-ol'dal,  a.  Metalloid     Metallurgy, 

met'al-cr-ji.  n.     |(Jr.  trgoii,  work  |    The  ait 
c!  (forking  mi  (ais;  the  process  of  k<  spanning 
them  from  Other  matters  in  the  Ore.  Hin,  It 
ing,  refining,  feo.     Mrtnllurgir,  Metal- 
lurgical, met  al  «'■  r  j i I .,  niel  al  er'ji  kill,  a. 

Pertaining  to  metallurgy,  Mclalliir- 
yisl,  uiet'al-cr  jist,  //.  One  engaged  in 
metallurgy. 

Mclalcpsls,  meta  lep'sis,  n.  [Gr,  m>t<i- 
.  participation  meta,  with,  and  lam- 
to  take  |  Rhrt.  the  continuation  of 
a  trope  or  figure  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations,  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word  Mctalcptic.  Mctalcptical. 
met-a-lep'tik,  met-a-lep'ti-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  metalepsis.  —  Mclalcpt ieally, 
met-a-lep'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  metaleptical 
manner;  by  transposition. 

Metalloid,  Metallurgy,  &c.  Under 
Metal. 

Metaiogical,  met-a-loj'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  prefix 
meta,  beyond,  and  E.  logical.]  Beyond  the 
province  of  logic;  transcending  the  sphere 
of  logic. 

Metamere,  met'a-mer,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  with 
or  among,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Compar. 
anat.  one  of  a  series  of  similar  parts;  in 
segmented  animals,  one  of  the  segments. — 
Metamerism,  me-tam'er-izm,  n.  Chem. 
the  character  in  certain  compound  bodies, 
differing  in  chemical  properties,  of  having 
the  same  elements  combined  in  the  same 
proportion  and  with  the  same  molecular 
weight. 

Metamorphosis,  met-a-mor'fo-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
metamorphosis — meta,  denoting  change,  and 
morphe,  form,  shape.]  Change  of  form, 
shape,  or  structure;  transformation;  zool. 
the  alterations  which  an  animal  undergoes 
after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  which 
alter  extensively  the  general  form  and  life 
of  the  individual;  such  changes  as  those 
from  the  caterpillar  to  the  perfect  butterfly. 
Met  amorphic,  met-a-mor'fik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  producing  metamorphosis.— 
Metamorphic  rocks,  geol.  stratified  rocks  of 
any  age  whose  texture  has  been  rendered 
less  or  more  crystalline  by  subterranean 
heat,  pressure,  or  chemical  agency;  the 
lowest  and  non-fossiliferous  stratified  rocks, 
originally  deposited  from  water  and  crys- 
tallized by  subsequent  agencies.  —  Meta- 
morphism,  met-a-mor'fizm,  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  metamorphosing;  the  change  under- 
gone by  stratified  rocks  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  chemical  or  mechanical  agents. 
—Metamorphose,  met-a-mor'fos,  v.t.— 
metamorphosed,  metamorphosing.  To  change 
into  a  different  form;  to  change  the  shape 
or  character  of ;  to  transform.— Metamor- 
phoses, n.  pi.  The  poem  by  Ovid  dealing 
with  the  various  changes  of  human  beings 
and  others  into  different  characters.  — 
Metamorphoser,  met-a-mor'fos-er,  n. 
One  that  transforms. 

Metanephros,  met'a-nef'ros,  n.  [Gr. 
meta,  after,  nephros;  a  kidney.]  In  verte- 
brates, the  third  of  three  successive  renal 
organs.  The  definitive  kidney  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

Metaphor,  met'a-fer,  n.  [Gr.  metaphora, 
from  metaphero,  to  transfer — meta,  over, 
and  phero,  to  carry.]  A  figure  of  speech 
founded  on  resemblance,  by  which  a  word 
is  transferred  from  an  object  to  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  comparison  is  implied,  though 
not  formally  expressed.  Thus,  '  that  man 
is  a  fox',  is  a  metaphor;  but  'that  man  is 
like  a  fox',  is  a  simile  or  comparison. — 
Metaphorlc,  Metaphorical,  roet-a- 
for'ik,  met-a-for'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
metaphor;  comprising  a  metaphor;  not 
literal;  figurative.  —  Metaphorically. 
met-a-for'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  metaphorical 
manner;  not  literally—  Metaphorical- 
ness,  met-a-for'i-kal-nes,  n. 

Metaphrase,  Metaphrasis,  met'a -fraz, 
me-taf'ra-zis,   n.      [Gr.   metaphrasis— meta, 
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Metaphysics,  metafhrTka,  n  |i.  meta 
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regarded  as  properb  firsl  In  I  be  ordi  i  ol 

studies,  and   thi   Science  "t   mind  Of  intel- 
ligence to  i>c  she  seoond.]     That  soienoe 
winch  seeks  to  traos  the  branchi    ol  human 
knowledge  to  their  first  principles   In    tbi 
constitution  of  our  nature,  or  to  find  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  muni  an 
relations  to  the  external  world,  the  SC 
that  seeks  to  know  the  ultimate  groundn 
of  being  or  what  it  is  that  really  exist: -, 
bracing  both  psychology  and    ontology. 
MetaphyalC,  met-a-nrlk,n.  Metaphysics. 
— MelJiphysic,  Melai|»liysical,  met-a- 
fiz'i-kal,  a.     Pertaining  to  metaphysics;  ac- 
cording to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphy 
sics.—  Metaphysically,  met  a  flz'i  kal  li, 
adv.   In  a  metaphysical  manner.— Meta- 
physician, met-a-fi-zish'an,  u.    One  who 
is  versed  in  metaphysics. 
Melaphyta,    met'a-fit"a,   n.     [(Jr.    mtta, 
after,  phyton,   a    plant.]     The    higher   or 
many-celled  plants.    Cp.  Protophyta. 

Metaplasm,  met'a-plazm,  n.  [Gr.  meta- 
plasmos,  transformation— meta,  over,  and 
plasso,  to  form.]  Gram,  a  change  in  a 
word  by  adding,  transposing,  or  retrenching 
a  syllable  or  letter. 

Met  a  some,  met'a-som,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  after, 
and  soma,  the  body.]  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  body  of  a  cephalopod. 

Metastasis,   me-tas'ta-sis,   n.     [Gr.  nut" 
stasis  —  meta,    over,    and  stasis,  position.] 
Med.  a  translation  or  removal  of  a  disease 
from  one  part  to  another.— Metastatic, 
met-a-stat'ik,  a.    Relating  to  metastasis. 

Metatarsus,  met-a-tar'sns,  n.  [Gr.  meta. 
beyond,  and  tarsos,  tarsus.]  The  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  part  between  the  ankle  and 
the  toes.— Metatarsal,  met-a-tiir'sal,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  metatarsus.— n.  A  bone 
of  the  metatarsus. 

Metathesis,  me-tath'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  meta- 
thesis— meta,  over,  and  tithemi,  to  set. J 
Gram,  transposition  of  the  letters,  sounds, 
or  syllables  of  a  word.  —  Metathetic, 
Mclathctical,  met-a-thet'ik,  met-a-thet'- 
i-kal,  a.    Relating  to  metathesis. 

Metathorax,  met-a-tbo'raks,  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
after,  and  thorax,  the  chest.]  Entom.  the 
third  and  last  segment  of  the  thorax. 

Metayer,  me-ta'yer,  n.  [Pr.  mdtayer,  L.L. 
medietarius,  from  L.  medietas,  middle  state, 
from  medius,  middle]  A  cultivator  who 
tills  the  soil  for  a  landholder  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  share,  generally  a  half,  of  its 
produce,  the  owner  furnishing  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  stock,  tools,  &c. 

Metazoa.  met-a-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  meta.  after, 
zoon,  animal.]  All  animals  that  are  higher 
in  the  scale  of  life  than  the  protozoa. — 
Metazoan,  met-a-zo'an,  a.  and  n.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  metazoa. 

Mete,  met,  v.t.— meted,  meting.  [A. Sax. 
metan  —  T>.  meten,  Goth,  mitan,  G.  messen, 
to  measure;  Icel.  meta,  to  value;  from  root 
of  L.  modus,  a  measure  (whence  mode);  Gr. 
metron,  a  measure;  Skr.  ma,  to  measure.] 
To  measure;  to  ascertain  the  quantity, 
dimensions,  or  capacity  of  by  any  rule  or 
standard.— Mete-wand,  Mete-yard,  n. 
A  measuring  rod. 

Metemplrlcal,  met-em-pir'i-kal,  a.  [Gr. 
meta,  beyond,  and  empeiria,  experience, 
from  en,  in,  and  peira,  trial,  experiment.] 
Metaph.  beyond  or  outside  of  experience; 
not  based  on  experience;  transcendental; 
a  priori:  opposed  to  empirical  or  experien- 
tial. —  Metempiric.  Metempiriclst. 
met-em-pir'ik,  met-em-pir'i-sist,  n.  One 
who  believes  in  the  transcendental  philoso- 
phy. —  Metempiricism,  met-em-pir'i- 
sizm,  n.  Metaph.  the  system  of  philosophy 
based  on  a  priori  reasoning;  transcenden- 
talism. 
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Metempsychosis,  me-tem'il  kn  sis,  n. 
[Gr,  nut, 1,  denotiog  change,  in,  In,  and 
payohi,  soul.]    Transmigration;  the  puling 

<>l  the  soul  of  a  man  alter  death  into  BOme 
Other  animal  body. 

Meicnsomntosis,  me  ten'sO-ma-tC'sls, n. 

[Gr.    meta,    implying    change,    en,    in,    and 

•onto,  aSmatoB,  she  body.]  The  transfer 
enoe  of  the  elements  of  one  body  Into  an 

Other  body  and  their  conversion  into  lis 
substance,  as  by  decomposition  and  assi- 
milation. 

Meteor,  me'te-er,  n.  [From  Gr.  metcoros, 
raised  on  high— meta.  beyond,  and  aeird, 

to  raise.]  A  transient  luminous  body  seen 
in  the  atmosphere;  an  aerolite,  a  shooting- 
star;  fig.  something  that  transiently  dazzles 
or  strikes  with  wonder.— Meteoric,  me- 
te-or'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  meteor  or  me- 
teors; Jhj.  transiently  or  irregularly  brilliant. 
— Meteoric  iron,  iron  as  found  in  meteoric 
stones.  —  Meteoric  stones,  those  aerolites 
which  fall  from  the  heavens  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  usually  consist  of  metallic 
iron  and  certainsilicates. — Meteoric  showers, 
showers  of  shooting-stars  occurring  perio- 
dically. —  Meteorite,  me'te-er-It,  n.  A 
meteorolite.  —  Meteorograph,  me'te-er- 
6-graf,  n.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
registering  meteorological  phenomena.  — 
Meteorolite,  me'te-er-ol-Tt,  n.  [Gr.  me- 
teoros,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  meteoric 
stone;  an  aerolite.— Meteorology,  me'- 
te-er-ol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  meteorologia.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena, more  especially  as  connected  with 
or  in  relation  to  weather  and  climate. — 
Meteorologic,  Meteorological,  me'- 
te-er-o-loj"ik,  me'te-er-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  meteorology  or  to  the  atmosphere 
and  its  phenomena.  —  Meteorologist, 
me'te-er-ol"o-jist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
meteorology.  —  Mel eoromaitey,  me'te- 
er-o-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  manteia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  meteoric  phenomena. 

Meter,  me'ter,  n.  [From  mete.]  One  who 
or  that  which  measures;  an  instrument 
that  measures  and  records  automatically, 
as  a  gas-meter,  water-meter,  &c. 

Meter,  me'ter,  n.    Same  as  Metre. 

Methane,  me'than,  n.  Marsh  gas  (CH4), 
the  simplest  hydrocarbon. 

Methegliu,  me-theglin,  n.  [W.  meddyglyn 
—medd,  mead,  and  llyn,  liquor.]  A  Welsh 
variety  of  the  liquor  mead. 

Mcthinks,  me-thingks',  v.  impers.—me- 
thought.  [A. Sax.  me,  dat.  of  first  pers. 
pronoun,  and  thyncan,  to  seem,  to  appear; 
comp.  meseems.]    It  seems  to  me;  I  think. 

Method,  meth'od,  n.  [Fr.  methode,  L. 
methodus,  from  Gr.  methodos — meta,  after, 
and  hodos,  a  way.]  A  way  or  mode  by 
which  we  proceed  to  the  attainment  of 
some  aim;  mode  or  manner  of  procedure; 
logical  or  scientific  arrangement  or  mode 
of  acting;  systematic  or  orderly  procedure; 
system;  nat.  hist,  principle  of  classifica- 
tion (the  Linnsean  method). — Methodic, 
Methodical,  meth-od'ik,  meth-od'i-kal, 
a.  Characterized  by  method;  systematic; 
orderly.  —Methodically,  meth-od'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  methodical  manner.— Meth- 
odics,  meth-od'iks,  n.  The  science  of 
method.— Methodism,  meth'od-izm,  n. 
The  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Methodists. 
—Methodist,  meth'od-ist,  n.  One  char- 
acterized by  strict  adherence  to  method; 
one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  founded  by  John 
Wesley,  so  called  from  the  regularity  of 
their  lives  and  the  strictness  of  their  ob- 
servance of  religious  duties.— Methodis- 
tic,  Methodistical,  meth-o-dis'tik, 
meth-od-is'ti-kal,  a.  Relating  to  method 
or  the  Methodists. —  Methodistically, 
meth-o-dis'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  methodistical 
manner.— Methodize,  meth'od-iz,  v.t. — 
methodized,  methodizing.  To  reduce  to 
method;  to  dispose  in  due  order. — Meth- 
odizer,  meth'od-Iz-er,  n.  One  who  meth- 
odizes. —  Methodology,  meth-ocl-ol'o-ji, 
n.  The  science  of  method  or  of  classification. 

Methonght,  me-that',  pret.  of  methinks. 

Methyl,  methll,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  after,  with, 
and  hyle,  wood.]  A  univalent  hydrocarbon 
radical  (CH3).— Methylamine,  me-thil'- 


a-min,  n.    A  colourless  gas  having  a  st  rang 
ammonlaoal   odour,  and  resembling  am 

monia  in  many  of  its  read  ions.  —  Methy- 
lated, mi  tli'ila-tod,  a.  Impregnated  ',,1 
mixed  with  methyl.  —  Methylated  spirit. 
Spirit  of  wine  containing  111  percent,  of  wood 
naphtha,  which  renders  it,  unlit  f Or  drinking. 
Mel  hylic,  me-thil'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
methyl. 

Metliystlc,  me-this'tik,  a.  [Gr.  methystikos, 

from  methy,  wine.J    Intoxicating.-  n.     An 

intoxicant. 
Meticulous,  me-tik'ii-lus,  a.    [Fr.  miticu- 

leux,  L.  metus,  fear.]    Timidly  scrupulous; 

too  careful  or  fastidious. 

Metier,  ma-tea,  n.  [Fr.]  Profession;  spe- 
cialty; role. 

Metis,  me'tis,  n.  [Fr.  on  analogy  of  mestizo 
(q.v.).]  The  children  of  whitesand  American- 
Indians  iu  Canada. 

Metonic,  me-ton'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Meton,  an  ancient  astronomer.  —  Metonic 
cycle,  the  cycle  or  period  of  nineteen  years, 
in  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  return  to 
the  same  days  of  the  month. 

Metonymy,  me-ton'i-mi,  n.  [Gr.  metony- 
mia — meta,  denoting  change,  and  onoma,  a 
name.]  Rhet.  a  figure  by  which  one  word 
is  put  for  another  on  account  of  some 
actual  relation  between  the  things  signified, 
as  when  we  say,  'We  read  Virgil',  that  is, 
his  poems  or  writings.  —  MetOliyillic, 
Metonymical,  met-o-nim'ik,  met-o- 
nim'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  metonymy. — 
Metonymica  lly,  met-o-nim'i-kal-li,  adv. 
By  metonymy. 

Metope,  met'o-pe,  n.  [Gr.  metope— meta, 
between,  and  ope,  an  aperture.]  Arch,  the 
space  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
frieze. 

Metoposcopy,  met-6-pos'ko-pi,  n.  [Gr. 
metopon,  forehead,  and  skopeo,  to  view.] 
The  study  of  physiognomy. 

Metre,  me'ter,  n.  [Fr.  mitre,  L.  metrum, 
metre,  Gr.  metron,  metre,  a  measure;  same 
root  as  in  measure,  mete].  Rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  syllables  into  verses,  stanzas, 
strophes,  &c;  rhythm;  measure;  verse. — 
Metric,  Metrical,  met'rik,  met'ri-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  rhythm  or  metre;  consisting 
of  verse.— Metrically,  met'ri-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  metrical  manner;  according  to  poetic 
measure.— Metrist,  me'trist,  n.  A  com- 
poser of  verses. 

Metre,  Metre,  me'ter;  Fr.  pron.  ma-tr,  n. 
[Fr.  metre,  from  Gr.  metron,  a  measure. 
See  above.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  39*37  English  inches,  the  standard 
of  linear  measure.  — Metric,  met'rik.  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  moneys,  first  adopted  in  France— the 
decimal  system.  Under  Decimal.— Met- 
rical, met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
employed  in  measuring.— Metrochrome, 
met'ro-krom,  n.  [Gr.  chroma,  colour.]  An 
instrument  for  measuringcolours.— Metro- 

,  graph,  met'ro-graf,  n.  An  apparatus  on 
a  railway  engine  which  measures  and 
records  the  rate  of  speed  at  any  moment, 
and  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  at 
each  station.— Metrology,  me-trol'o-ji,  n. 
An  account  of  weights  and  measures;  the 
art  and  science  of  mensuration. — Metro- 
nome, met'ro-nom,  n.  [Gr.  nomos,  a  law.] 
An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  pendulum 
set  in  motion  by  clock-work,  that  determines 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  com- 
positions. —  Metronomy,  me-tron'o-mi, 
n.  The  measuring  of  musical  time  by  the 
metronome. 

Metronymic,  met-ro-nim'ik,  n.  and  a. 
[Gr.  metronymikos — meter,  metros,  a  mother, 
and  onoma,  a  name.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  name  derived  from  a  mother,  as  opposed 
to  patronymic. 

Metropolis,  me-trop7o-lis,  n.  [Gr.  metropo- 
lis—meter, metros,  a  mother,  and  polis,  a 
city,  properly  a  mother-city  in  relation  to 
its  colonies.]  The  chief  city  or  capital  of 
a  kingdom,  state,  or  country;  the  see  or 
sep.t  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. — Metro- 
politan, met-ro-pol'i-tan,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  metropolis;  eccles.  having  the  authority 
of  a  metropolitan;  proceeding  from  a  met- 


ropolitan. —  n.  Kcchs.  a  bishop  having 
authority  over  tin-  oilier  bishops  of  a  pro- 
vinee;  an  archbishop;  Greek  Oh.  a  digni- 
tary intermediate  between  patriarchs  and 
archbishops.  Mclropolllannlc,  met- 
ro-pol'i-tan-at,  n.  The  office  or  see  of  a 
metropolitan  bishop.  —  Melropolitie, 
Metropolltlcal,  met  rO  pol'i  tit,  met-ro- 
po  lifi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  metropolis' 
metropolitan. 

Metrotomy,  mc-trot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  metra, 
womb,  tomf.,  cutting.J  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  womb;  hysterotomy. 

Mett,  met,  n.  A  measure  of  coals,  one 
hundredweight  and  a  quarter,  a  hundred 
and  forty  pounds. 

Mettle,  met'l,  n.  [Merely  an  altered  spell- 
ing of  metal,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
the  same  sense.]  Moral  or  physical  con- 
stitution; stuff  or  material  (to  try  what 
mettle  he  is  made  of);  temper;  spirit;  con- 
stitutional ardour;  courage;  fire.— To  put  a 
man  on  or  to  his  mettle,  to  stimulate  a  man 
to  do  his  uttermost;  to  put  him  where  he 
must  do  his  utmost.— Mettled,  met'ld,  a. 
Full  of  mettle;  high-spirited;  ardent;  full 
of  fire.— Mettlesome,  met'1-sum,  a.  Full 
of  mettle  or  spirit;  brisk;  fiery.— Mettle- 
somely,  met'1-sum-li,  adv.  In  a  mettle- 
some manner.— Mettlesomeness,  met'l- 
sum-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  mettlesome. 

Mew,  mu,  n.  [A.Sax.  maew,  a  gull  or  mew 
=  Sc.  maw,  D.  meeuw,  G.  move,  Icel.  mdr, 
a  mew.]    A  sea-mew;  a  gull. 

Mew,  mu,  n.  [Fr.  mue,  a  moulting,  a  mew 
or  cage,  from  L.L.  muta,  a  mew,  from  L. 
mutare,  to  change.  Mutable.]  The  moult- 
ing of  a  hawk;  a  cage  for  hawks  or  other 
birds  while  moulting;  a  coop  for  fowls;  a 
place  of  confinement  in  general. — v.t.  To 
shed  or  cast;  to  moult;  to  shut  up,  inclose, 
confine,  as  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure.— 
v.i.  To  cast  the  feathers;  to  moult.— Mews, 
muz,  n.  pi.  The  royal  stables  in  London, 
so  called  because  built  where  the  king's 
hawks  were  once  mewed  or  confined;  hence 
(with  verbs,  &c,  in  sing.),  a  place  where 
carriage-horses  are  kept  in  large  towns;  a 
lane  or  alley  in  which  stables  or  mews  are 
situated. 

Mew,  mu,  v.i.  [Imitative,  and  also  written 
meaw,  miaw,  &c;  comp.  W.  mewian,  G. 
miauen,  to  mew.]  To  cry  as  a  cat.— n.  The 
cry  of  a  cat.— Mewl,  mill,  v.i.  [Imitative; 
comp.  miaul,  Fr.  miauler.]  To  cry  or 
squall,  as  a  child.  (Shak.)-n.  The  cry  of 
a  child. 

Mezereon,  me-ze're-on,  n.  [Fr.  mizereon, 
Sp.  mezereon,  from  Ar.  and  Per.  mazari- 
yAn,  the  camellia.]  A  common  garden 
shrub  whose  fragrant  pink  flowers  appear 
in  spring  before  the  leaves  expand. 

Mezzanine,  mez'za-nen,  n.  [It.  mezza- 
nino,  from  mezzo,  middle.  Mezzo.]  Arch. 
an  entresol  or  low  story  between  two  higher 
ones. 

Mezzo,  med'zo  or  met'zo,  a.  [It.,  from  L. 
medius,  middle.  —  Mus.  middle;  mean. — 
Mezzo  soprano,  a  treble  voice  of  medium 
range,  lower  than  soprano  and  higher  than 
contralto.  —  Mezzorilievo,  med'zo-re-le- 
a"vo,  n.  Middle  relief.  —  Mezzotint, 
Mezzotinto,  med'zo-tint,  med-zo-tin'to, 
n.  [It.  mezzo,  middle,  Unto,  tint.]  A  man- 
ner of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  in  imita- 
tion of  drawing  in  Indian  ink,  the  lights 
being  scraped  and  burnished  out  of  a  pre- 
pared dark  ground. 

Ml,  me,  n.  The  third  note  in  the  musical 
scale,  between  re  and  fa. 

Miasma,  mT-az'ma,  n.   pi.  Miasmata, 

ml-az'ma-ta.  [Gr.  miasma,  miasmatos,  from 
miaino,  to  stain,  sully.]  The  effluvia  or  fine 
particles  of  any  putrefying  bodies,  rising 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  noxious  to  health;  noxious 
emanation;  malaria. — Mlasmal,  mi-az'- 
mal,  a.  Containing  miasma;  miasmatic. — 
Miasmatic,  Miasmatlcal,  mi-az-mat'- 
ik,  nn-az-mat'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  mi- 
asma. —  Miasmology,  ml-az-moro-ji,  «. 
The  science  or  doctrine  of  miasmata. 

Miaul,  myal,  v.i.    [Mew.]    To  cry  as  a  cat 

or  kitten;  to  mew. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      i\,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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Mini.  mMca,  n.  |I.  mioo,  to  glitter.]  A 
mineral  of  a  foliated  structure,  consisting 
of  ilun  tl** x 1 1 >K-  laiulnsa  or  scales,  having  ft 
■tuning  and  almost  metallic  lustre  diioa 
ite,  a  metamorphio  rock  com- 
posed  of  mica  and  <|iiait/,  buddy  fissile  and 
ng  by  insensible  gimlations  into  clay 

si. id'     Micaceous,  ml  ka'shus,  a.     Per- 
ng  to  or  containing  mica;  resembling 

nuc.i  or  partaking  of  us  properties.     Biiea- 
. .  rocks,  rocks  of  which  mica  is  the  ohii  i 

Ingredient,  as  mica  slate.    Mioaceous  schist, 

mica  schist. 

Mice,  mis,  ft.  pi.  of  mouse. 
>■  | «> li.  mich,  v.i.    [O.Fr.  muchier,  mueher, 

to  hide,  to  skulk.]    To  skulk;   to  retire  or 

shrink    from   view.     >l teller,    mieh'cr,    n. 

One  who  skulks.— Mlchiiig,  mioh'ing,  p. 

and  <i.     Skulking;  mean;  cowardly. 
Mi<  linclinns,    niik'el-mas,    n.     [Michael, 

and  mass,  a  feast.  ]   The  feast  of  St.  Michael, 

the  archangel,  which  falls  on  the  29th  of 

September,  and  is  one  of  the  regular  terms 

in  England. 
Micklc,  inikl,  a.    [A.Sax.  micel,  my eel  = 

Icel.  mikill.    Much.]    Much;  great. 
Microbe,  mlTtrob,  n.    [Gr.  mikros,  small. 

Mat,  life.]     A  microscopic  organism  such 

as  a  bacillus  or  bacterium. 
Microcephalous,    ml-kro-sef  a-lus,   a. 

[Qr.  mikros,  small,  and  kephale,  the  head.] 

Having  a  very  small  skull. 

Mlcrochronoiiieter,  ml'kro-kro-nom"- 
et-er,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  chro- 
nometer.] An  instrument  for  registering 
very  small  periods  of  time;  a  kind  of  chrono- 
graph. 

Micrococcus,  mi-kro-kok'us,  n.  [Gr.  mik- 
small,  and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  Zool.  a 
microscopic  organism  of  a  round  form. 

Microcosm,  mTTcro-kozm,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  kosmos,  world.]  Lit.  a  little 
world  or  cosmos,  applied  to  man,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  an  epitome  of  the  universe  or 
Kreat  world  (the  macrocosm). — Mid'OCOS- 
mle,  Microcosmicnl,  mi-kro-koz'mik, 
mi-kro-koz'mi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
microcosm  or  man. 

Mlcroconstic,  ml-kro-kous'tik,  a.  [Gr. 
mikros,  small,  and  akouo,  to  hear.]  Serving 
to  augment  weak  sounds.— n.  An  instru- 
ment to  augmeut  small  sounds,  and  assist 
in  hearing. 

Microfarad,  mi'kro-far-ad,  n.  [Gr.  mik~ 
ros,  small,  and  E.  farad.]  The  millionth 
part  of  a  farad. 

Mlcrogeology,  mI'kro-je-ol"o-ji,  n.  [From 
microscope  and  geology.]  That  department 
of  the  science  of  geology  whose  facts  are 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. — 
Mlcrogeological,  mi' kro-je-o-loj " i-kal, 
o.    Pertaining  to  microgeology. 

Micrography,  mi-krog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  mik- 
ros, small,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  The 
description  of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. — 
Micrograpber,  ml-krog'ra-fer,  n.  One 
versed  in  micrography.— Mlcrographlc, 
ml-kro-graf  ik,  a.  Connected  with  or  re- 
lating to  micrography. 

Microbni,  mi'krom,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  small, 
and  E.  ohm.]  The  millionth  part  of  an 
ohm. 

Microlestes,  mTkro-les-tez,  n.  [Gr.  mik- 
ros, small,  and  lestes,  a  robber.]  An  extinct 
marsupial,  the  earliest  known  mammalian 
inhabitant  of  our  planet. 

Mlcrollthlc,  mT'krodith-ik,  n.  [Gr.  mik- 
ros, small,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of,  small  stones: 
opposed  to  megalithic. 

Mlcrology,  mi-krol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  logos,  description.]  That  part 
of  science  dependent  on  microscopic  inves- 
tigations; micrography. 

Micrometer,  mi-krom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  mik- 
ros, small,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  or  appliance  fitted  to  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  for  measuring  very  small 
distances,  or  the  apparent  diameters  of  ob- 
jects which  subtend  very  small  angles.— 
Mlcrometric,  Mlcronietrical,  mi- 
kro-met'rik,  mi-kro-met'ri-kal,  a.    Belong- 


ing to  the  miaroineter  Mlcromctrl- 
call},  mi  krfl  tnot'rl  k:ii  li,  adv.  By  means 
of  ft  micrometer.  Micrometry  ml 
krom'et  ii,  it,  ri,, ■  ,ni  ,,i  mi  attiring  with 
i  mloromi  u  i 

Hleromllllmetre or  Micron  (n),  mik' 
in  mil  h  nir  ter,  mlk'roD,  n     |<;i    mik  ros, 

small,    and   millimetre.]     1/1(M)0  iiiillini't  if, 
Hie  nnil  nl  miorOSOOpiOSJ  in.  .run  in.  nt 
MlcroilllclcilS,  mik  in  iinKl.    ns,  ft,     [Or, 

mikrOS,  small  J  In  animalcules,  the  small 
nucleus. 

Micro-organism,  mi-kro -or'gan  izm,  n. 
i»;r.    mikros,   small,   and    B    Organism.]     A 

niicinseiiiiie  organism,  as  ft  bacterium  or 
bacillus. 

Micropantogrnph,  ml-kro-pan'to-graf, 
ft.  [Or.  mikros,  smsJl,  and  10.  pantograph.] 
An  Instrument  for  executing  extremely 
minute  writing  and  engraving. 

Microphone,  ml'kro-fon,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  plume,  sound.  |  An  instrument 
to  augment,  small  sounds  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity.— Microphonics,  ml-kro-fon'iks, 
n.  The  science  of  augmenting  small  sounds. 
—  Mlcrophonoiis,  ml-krof o-nus,  a. 
Serving  to  augment  small  or  weak  sounds; 
microcoustic.  —  Mlcrophony,  inl-krof'o- 
ni,  n.    Weakness  of  voice. 

Microphotography,  m!'kro-fo-tog"ra-fi, 
ft.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  photography.] 
A  photographic  representation  of  micro- 
scopic size;  the  photography  of  microscopic 
objects. 

Microphyllous,  ml-krof'il-us,  a.  [Gr. 
mikros,  small,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot. 
having  small  leaves. 

Microphyte,  ml'kro-fit,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  phyton,  a  plant.]  A  microscopic 
plant,  especially  one  parasitic  in  its  habits. 

Micropyle,  mi'kro-pil,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  pyle,  gate.]  Bot.  the  opening  by 
which  a  pollen-tube  enters  the  ovule;  zool. 
an  opening  by  which  the  spermatozoa  fer- 
tilize an  ovum. 

Microscope,  mi'kro-skop,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  skoped,  to  view.]  An  optical 
instrument  consisting  of  a  lens  or  combina- 
tion of  lenses  for  rendering  minute  objects 
distinctly  visible.— Microscopic,  Micro- 
scopical, mi-kro-skop'ik,  mi-kro-skop'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  microscope;  made 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  (microscopic  ob- 
servations); resembling  a  microscope;  cap- 
able of  seeing  small  objects;  visible  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.— Microscopi- 
cally, mi-kro-skop'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  micro- 
scopic manner;  by  the  microscope. — Ml- 
croscoplst,  ml'kro-sko-pist  or  mi-kros'- 
ko-pist,  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  micros- 
copy. —  Microscopy,  mi-kros'ko-pi,  n. 
The  use  of  the  microscope;  investigation 
with  the  microscope. 

Mlcrospectroscope,  mi-kro  -spek'tro- 
skop,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  spectro- 
scope.] A  spectroscope  placed  in  connection 
with  a  microscope,  for  more  accurate  exa- 
mination of  the  spectrum. 

Microspore,  mik'ro-spor,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  sporos,  seed.]  Bot.  a  small  (male) 
spore. 

Microstylar,  ml-kro-sti'ler,  a.  [Gr.  mik- 
ros, small,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  Arch. 
having  a  small  style  or  column. 

Microtome,  mlTrro-tom,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.]  An  instru- 
ment for  making  very  fine  sections  or  slices 
of  objects  for  the  microscope. 

Mlcrqzoa,  Microzoaria,  mi-kro-zo'a, 
mi'kr6-z6-a"ri-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  mikros,  small, 
and  zoa,  animals.]  A  name  given  to  very 
minute  animals,  such  as  the  infusoria. 

Mlcrozyme,  mi'kro-zim,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  zyme~,  yeast.]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  organic  particles,  existing 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the  germs 
from  which  many  epidemic  diseases  arise; 
a  disease  germ. 

Micturition,  mik-tu-rish'on,  n.  [L.  mic- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water.]  The  desire 
of  making  water;  a  morbid  frequency  in  the 
passage  of  urine. 


Mid,  mid,  o.;  no  oompar.;  Utmost. 

I A  Sax,   mid,  nu.i,   in   tin-   middle;  Goth 

I'll,    midi    (iinl/ii  );   cog     L     I 
(see    MEDIAL)      Gl 

middle,  I    Middle  ;  at  equ  from 

axtretni  i   Inu  rv<  Ding     Mlri-air,  n    The 
middle  "i  He  an  |  ■  loft]  pot  li  Ion  In  the 
hi     Mid-channel,  n.    Tin  mlddli 
clianiH  l       Mid-day    n       The   hum 
the  day;  noon.    "   Pertaining  to  noon:  marl 
dionaL    Mid-heaven.  ».   The  middle  <.f 
tin  sky  or  heaven;  astron.  tin   point  ol  the 
ecliptic  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  any 
kivi  n  moment.    Midland,  midland,  «. 
Being  in  the  Interior  country:  distant  from 
tin-  coast  or  tea-shore:  inland     n.  Tht   in 
terior  of  a  country.- Mldlcg.  tnidleg,  n. 
The   middle  of  the  leg.     Mldlenf,  mid' 

lent,  n.    The  middle  of  Lent      Mldinont, 

mid'tnost,  a.    In  the  very  middle;  middle 
most— Midnight,  mid'nlt.n.  The  middle 

of  the  night;  twelve  o'clock  at  night  a, 
Being  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  dark  as  midnight;  very  dark. — 
Mid-noon,  n.  The  middle  of  the  day- 
noon.  (Term.)— Midrib,  mid'rib,  n,  Bot. 
a  continuation  of  the  petiole  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina  of 
a  leaf.— Midship,  mid'ship,  a.  Being  or 
belonging  to  the  middle  of  a  ship.  Mid- 
shipman, mid'ship  mail,  n.  [From  his 
rank  being  between  that  of  a  superior  ofiicei 
and  a  common  seaman.]  A  petty  officer  in 
the  navy,  occupying  the  highest  rank  among 
the  petty  officers,  and  eligible  for  promotion 
to  higher  rank.— Midstream,  mid'strem, 
n.  The  middle  of  the  stream.— Midsum- 
mer, mid'sum-er,  n.  The  middle  of  sum- 
mer; the  summer  solstice,  about  the  21st 
of  June.— Midway,  mid'wa,  n.  A  middle 
way  or  the  middle  of  the  way. — a.  Being  in 
the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance.— adv. 
In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance;  half- 
way.— Mid-winter,  n.  The  middle  of 
winter,  or  the  winter  solstice,  December  21. 

Midden,  mid'n,  n.  [A.Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  modeling,  mogdynge,  from 
mog,  dung,  and  dynge,  a  heap.]  A  dung- 
hill. [Prov.E.  and  Scot.]— Kitchen-mid  den. 
Under  Kitchen. 

Middle,  midi,  a.;  no  compar;  superl.  mid- 
dlemost. [From  mid;  A.Sax.  D.  and  Dan. 
middel,  G.  mittel,  middle.  Mid.]  Equally 
distant  from  the  extremes;  forming  a 
mean;  intermediate;  intervening.— Middle 
Ages,  the  period  extending  from  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe,  or  from  the  eighth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  —  Middle  term,  logic,  that 
term  of  a  categorical  syllogism  with  which 
the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  are 
separately  compared. — Middle  voice,  gram. 
that  voice  which  has  as  its  proper  function 
to  express  that  the  subject  does  something 
to  or  for  himself. — n.  The  point  or  part 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities;  an 
intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  time, 
or  order;  something  intermediate:  a  mean. 
—  Middle-aged,  a.  Being  about  the 
middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  — 
Middle-class,  n.  The  class  of  people 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy. — a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  middle-classes. —  Middle-earth,  n. 
The  world,  regarded  as  placed  midway 
between  heaven  and  hell.  —  Middle- 
ground,  n.  The  part  of  a  picture  between 
the  foreground  and  the  background.  — 
Middle-man,  n.  An  agent  or  interme- 
diary between  two  parties;  one  who  hires 
land  in  large  tracts,  and  lets  it  again  in 
smaller  portions. —  Middlemost,  midl- 
most,  a.  Being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest 
the  middle  of  a  number  of  things  that  are 
near  the  middle.  —  Middle-sized,  a. 
Being  of  middle  or  average  size. — Middle- 
tint,  n.  Painting,  a  tint  in  which  bright 
colours  do  not  predominate.— Middling, 
mid'ling,  a.  Of  middle  state,  size,  or  quality; 
moderate;  mediocre.— Middlingly,  mid'- 
ling-li,  adv.  Passably;  indifferently.  — 
Middlings,  midlingz,  n.  pi.  The  coarser 
part  of  flour,  intermediate  between  fine 
flour  and  bran. 

Midge,  mij,  n.    [A.Sax.  micge,  a  midge  = 
D.  mug,  Dan.  myg,  G.  miicke;  allied  to  Gr. 


ch,  chain;      ch.Sc.loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  St.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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vu/ia,  a  tly.]  The  oommon  DMM  of  nu- 
merous minute  species  of  gnats  or  filet 

Midget,  inij'et,  n.  I  Dim.  of  Midge.]  A 
very  Binall  creature. 

Midriff,  niid'rif,  n.  [A. Sax.  viidhrif  mid, 
ami  hnf,  the  belly.)    The  diaphragm;  the 

respiratory  muscle  dividing  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  from  that  of  the  abdomen. 

Midst,  midst,  n.  [From  old  middt*  (with 
t  appended,  as  in  against,  amongst),  the 
genit.  of  mid,  middle,  afterwards  converted 
into  a  noun. J  The  middle. — In  the  midst, 
among;  involved  in;  in  the  thickest  part,  or 
in  the  depths  of  (in  the  midst  of  afflictions). 
— In  our,  your,  their  midst,  in  the  midst  of 
us,  &c. ;  in  the  country,  community,  or 
society,  in  which  we,  you,  they,  live.— prep. 
Poetically  used  for  Amidst. 

Mldw  lie,  mid'wlf,  n.  [From  O.E.  and  A. 
Sax.  mid,  with,  together  with  (G.  mil), 
and  ivife;  comp.  Sp.  and  Pg.  comadre,  a 
midwife,  co  =  L.  cum,  with,  and  niadrc,  a 
mother.]  A  woman  that  assists  other 
women  in  child-birth;  a  female  practitioner 
of  the  obstetric  art.— Midwifery,  mid'- 
wif-ri,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  midwife; 
obstetrics. —  Midwitish,  mid'wif-ish,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  midwife. 

Mien,  men,  n.  [Fr.  mine,  air,  mien;  It. 
miiia,  course,  behaviour,  L.L.  minare,  to 
lead,  conduct,  properly  to  drive  with 
threats,  from  L.  mina,  a  threat.  Mknace. 
Or  from  Arm.  min,  face.]  External  air  or 
manner  of  a  person;  look;  bearing;  appear- 
ance; carriage. 

Miff,  mif,  n.  [Comp.  Prov.G.  muff,  sullen- 
ness.]    A  slight  quarrel.    (Colloq.) 

>1 2 ii li I ,  m!t,  n.  [A.Sax.  miht,  also  meaht, 
might,  from  stem  of  may,  to  be  able;  D. 
Sw.  and  Dan.  magt,  G.  macht,  might. 
May.]  Strength;  force;  power;  often  bodily 
strength  or  physical  power;  but  also  mental 
power;  power  of  will;  political  power.— 
With  might  and  main,  with  the  utmost 
strength  or  bodily  exertion.— Mightful, 
mit'ful,  a.  Mighty;  powerful.  {Poet.) — 
Mightily,  mit'i-li,  adv.  Powerfully;  vehe- 
mently; greatly;  highly.  —  Mightiness, 
mit'i-nes,  n.  State  or  attribute  of  being 
mighty:  also,  with  possessives,  a  title  of 
dignity.  —  Mighty,  mit'i,  a.  [A.Sax. 
mihtig]  Having  great  power  or  dominion; 
strong;  powerful:  often  an  epithet  of 
honour  (most  mighty  prince);  very  great; 
vast;  eminent  in  intellect  or  acquirements; 
displaying  great  power;  performed  with 
great  power  (mighty  works). — adv.  In  a 
great  degree ;  very  (mighty  wise ;  mighty 
thoughtful).     (Colloq.) 

Might,  mlt,  past  tense  of  may. 

Mignonette,  min'yon-et,  n.  [Fr.  mignon- 
nette,  a  dim.  of  mignon,  darliog.  Minion.] 
An  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  but 
universally  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account 
of  the  sweet  scent  of  its  flowers. 

Migrate,  mi'grat,  v.i. — migrated,  migrat- 
ing. [L.  migro,  migratum,  to  migrate;  seen 
also  in  emigrate,  immigrate,  transmigration.] 
To  remove  from  one  place  of  residence  to 
another  at  a  distance,  especially  from  one 
country  to  another. — Migrant,  mi'grant, 
a.  Migratory.— n.  One  who  migrates;  a 
migratory  bird  or  other  animal.— Migra- 
tion, ml-gra'shon,  n.  [L.  migratio.]  The 
act  of  migrating;  zool.  transit  of  a  species 
of  animals  from  one  locality  or  latitude  to 
another.  —  Migratory,  ml'gra-to-ri,  a. 
Given  to  migration;  migrating  at  certain 
seasons  (as  birds) ;  roving  or  wandering  in 
one's  mode  of  life;  unsettled. 

Mikado,  mi-ka'do,  n.  [Japanese,  lit.  the 
Venerable.]  The  emperor  of  Japan,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  head  of  the 
empire. 

Milanese,  mil-an-ez',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
citizen  or  citizens  of  Milan. — a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Milan  or  the  people  of  Milan. 

Mlleh.  milsh,  a.  [A.Sax.  melc,  milch,  giv- 
ing milk;  comp.  L.G.  melke,  Icel.  milkr,  G. 
melk,  milch,  but  L.G.  melk,  mjdlk,  G.  milch, 
milk.  Milk.]  Giving  milk;  applied  only 
to  beasts  (a  milch  cow). 

Mild  mild,  a.  [A.Sax.  milde.  =  D.  Dan. 
Sw.  and  G.  mild,  Icel.  mildr,  Goth,  milds; 


from  1  root  meaning  to  grind  or  aruab.  and 
hence  allied  to  mtllow.  meal,  mould,  i> 
mollis,  soft  (whence  mollify).)  Tender  and 
gentle  in  temper  or  disposition;  not  severe 
or  cruel;  not  fierce,  rough,  or  angry;  plaoid; 
not  stern;  not  frowning;  gently  and  pleas- 
antly affecting  the  eeneee;  not  violent;  soft; 
bland ;  gentle  (a  mild  temperature) ;  not 
acrid,  pungeut,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  moder- 
ately sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste  (mild 
fruit).  Mllden,  mii'den,  v.t.  To  render 
mild;  to  soften;  to  make  less  severe,  strin- 
gent, or  intense. — v.i.  To  become  mild;  to 
8of ten.— Mildly,  mlld'li,  adv.  In  a  mild 
manner.  —  Mildness,  nnld'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  mild;  gentleness; 
softness;  clemency;  blandness. 

M  i  ldew,  mil'dQ,  n.  [A.Sax.  mildedw,  mele- 
dedw;  O.H.G.  militou,  G.  mehlthau;  pro- 
bably =  ' honey-dew';  comp.  L.  mel,  honey.] 
Decay  produced  In  living  and  dead  vege- 
table matter,  and  in  some  manufactured 
products  of  vegetable  matter,  by  very  m  in  ute 
parasitical  fungi ;  a  sort  of  blight ;  the 
minute  fungi  causing  this  condition. — v.t. 
To  affect  with  mildew.— v.i.  To  become 
affected  with  mildew.— Mildewy,  mil'- 
du-i,  a.  Abounding  in  mildew;  mouldy; 
resembling  mildew. 

Mile,  mil,  n.  [A.Sax.  mil,  like  D.  mijl, 
Dan.  mitt,  G.  meile,  a  mile,  from  L.  mille, 
a  thousand,  used  shortly  for  mille  passus 
(or  passuum),  a  thousand  paces,  a  Roman 
mile.  Akin  million,  milliard,  &c.]  A  mea- 
sure of  length  or  distance,  used  as  an 
itinerary  measure  in  almost  all  countries 
of  Europe;  the  English  statute  mile  being 
1760  yards  or  5280  feet;  the  ancient  Scottish 
mile,  1984  yards;  the  Irish,  2240  yards;  the 
German,  4"61  Eng.  miles.— Geographical  or 
nautical  mile,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree 
of  latitude,  or  6080  feet  nearly. — Mileage, 
lml'aj,  n.  A  fee  or  allowance  paid  for 
travel  by  the  mile;  the  aggregate  of  miles 
in|a  railway,  canal,  &c;  aggregate  of  miles 
gone  over  by  vehicles  such  as  those  of  a 
railway,  tramway,  &c  —  Milestone,  mil'- 
ston,  n.  A  stone  or  post  set  up  on  the  side 
of  a  road  or  highway  to  mark  the  miles. 

Milesian,  mi-le'zhi-an,  n.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to 
Irish  legend,  are  descended  from  Milesms, 
a  King  of  Spain.— a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Irish  race. 

Milesian,  mi-le'zhi-an,  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  ancient  city  of  Miletus,  in 
Asia  Minor.— a.  Pertaining  to  Miletus  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Miletus. 

Milfoil,  mil'foil,  n.  [Fr.  mille-feuille,  from 
L.  millefolium,  lit.  thousand -leaf.]  A 
common  plant  in  Britain  with  finely 
divided  leaves,  and  small,  white,  or  some- 
times rose-coloured  flowers;  yarrow. 

Miliary,  mil'i-a-ri,  a.  [L.  miliarius,  from 
milium,  millet.]  Resembling  millet-seeds; 
accompanied  with  an  eruption  like  millet- 
seeds  (a  miliary  fever). 

Miliolite,  mil'i-o-lTt,  n.  [From  L.  milium, 
millet,  from  resembling  a  millet-seed.]  The 
fossil  shell  of  a  minute  foraminifer  whose 
remains  form  almost  the  sole  constituent 
of  the  limestoneof  the  Paris  basin. — Mill- 
olitic.  miri-o-lit"ik,  a.  Composed  of  or 
relating  to  miliolites. 

Militant,  mil'i-tant,  a.  [L.  militans,  mili- 
tantis,  ppr.  of  milito,  to  fight,  from  miles, 
militis,  a  soldier;  perhaps  connected  with 
mille,  a  thousand.]  Fighting;  serving  as 
a  soldier.— Church  militant,  the  Christian 
church  on  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  constant  warfare  and  struggle : 
as  distinguished  from  the  church  trium- 
phant, or  in  heaven.— Militant ly,  mil'i- 
tant-li,  adv.  In  a  militant  or  warlike  man- 
ner.—Militancy,  mil'i-tan-si,  n.  Warfare; 
militarism.— Militarily,  mil'i-ta-ri-li.adv. 
In  a  military  or  soldierly  manner.— Mili- 
tarism, mil'i-ta-rizm,  n.  [Fr.  militarism^.] 
The  system  that  leads  a  nation  to  pay  ex- 
cessive attention  to  military  affairs;  the 
keeping  up  of  great  armies.— Militarist, 
mil'i-ta-rist,  n.  A  military  man;  one  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  war  (Shak.);  one  in 
favour  of  militarism;  one  who  favours  a 
warlike  policy.— Military,  mil'i-ta-ri,  a. 


[L.   militaris.]     Pertaining   to  soldiers  or 

the  profession  of  a  soldier;  becoming  the 
pin!'  isioa  hi  b  Boldier;  pi  rtaining  in  1 
warlike;  martial.-  Military  cross  (M.C.),  a 
decoration,  instituted  in  1915,  tnd  awarded 
bo  captains,  lieutenants,  and  warrant  officers 
in  the  army  and  the  Indian  and  Colonial  . 
forces.  Military  tenure,  a  tenure  of  land 
on  condition  Of  performing  military  service. 
—Military  law,  martial  law.  Martial.— 
Military  offences,  matters  which  are  cog- 
nizable by  the  courts-martial.— n.  A  collec- 
tive name  of  Boldiers  generally;  soldier), 
the  army.  — Militate,  mil'i-tftt,  v.i.  [L. 
milito,  militatnm,  to  fight.]  To  stand  op 
posed;  to  have  weight  or  influence  on  tin 
opposite  side:  Raid  of  arguments,  considei 
ationB,  &c,  and  followed  by  against  (anotbei 
fact  militated  against  that  theory). -Mi- 
litia, mi-lish'a,  n.  [L.,  military  service, 
soldiery.]  A  body  of  men  enrolled  and 
trained  as  military  for  the  defence  of  a 
country,  but  not  permanently  organized  in 
time  of  peace,  or,  in  general,  liable  to  serve 
out  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.— Ml- 
II tin-man,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
militia. 

Milk,  milk,  n.  [A.Sax.  meolc,  mile,  roilk  = 
D.  Dan.  and  L.G.  melk,  Icel.  mjdlk,  Sw. 
mjdlk,  Goth,  miluks,  G.  milch,  milk;  also 
Rus.  moloko,  Pol.  and  Bohem.  mleko,  milk; 
root  also  in  L.  mulgeo,  Gr.  amelgo,  to  milk.) 
A  whitish  fluid  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  females  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
including  the  human  species,  and  drawn 
from  the  breasts  for  the  nourishment  of 
their  young;  the  white  juice  of  certain 
plants;  an  emulsion  of  which  juice  ex- 
pressed from  seeds  is  one  of  the  constit- 
uents (the  milk  of  almonds).— v.t.  To  draw 
milk  from  the  breasts  or  udder  of  by  the 
hand  (to milk&co-w).— Milk-and-water, 
a.  Tasteless;  insipid;  characterless;  wishy- 
washy.  (Colloq.)  —  Milker,  milk'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  milks;  a  cow  or  other 
animal  giving  milk.— Milk-fever,  n.  A 
fever  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
first  secretion  of  milk  in  females  after 
child-birth.— Milklly.  milk'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
milky  manner.— Milkiness,  milk'i-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  milky;  qualities  like  those 
of  milk.— Milk-livered,  a.  Cowardly; 
timorous.  (Shak.)—  Milkmaid,  milk'mad, 
n.  A  woman  that  milks  or  is  employed  in 
the  dairy.— Milkman,  milk'man,  n.  A 
man  that  sells  milk  or  carries  milk  to 
market—  Milk-punch,  n.  A  drink  made 
by  mixing  milk  with  spirits  and  sweetening 
it.— Milk-quartz,  n.  A  variety  of  quartz 
of  a  milk-white  colour.— Mllk-sickncss, 
n.  A  malignant  disease  which  affects  cer- 
tain kinds  of  farm  stock  in  America.— 
Milksop,  milk'sop,  n.  A  piece  of  bread 
sopped  in  milk;  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble- 
minded man  ;  one  devoid  of  manliness.— 
Milk-sugar,  n.  Lactine.  —  Milk- 
thrush,  n.  Aphthae.— Milk-tooth,  n. 
One  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  in  children  or 
young  animals.— Milk-tree,  n.  The  cow- 
tree.— Milk-walk,  n.  The  district  of  a 
city  or  town  served  by  a  milkman.— Milk- 
white,  milk'whit,  a.  White  as  milk.— 
Milky,  milk'i,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  containing  milk;  yielding  milk; 
soft;  timorous  (Shak.).— Milky-way,  n. 
Galaxy. 

Mill,  mil,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand.]  A 
money  of  account  of  the  United  States, 
value  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar,  equal  to 
about  ^nd.  sterling. 

Mill,  mil,  n.  [O.E.  miln,  A.Sax.  mylen, 
myln,  from  L.  molina,  a  mill,  from  mola, 
a  mill  or  millstone,  from  molo,  to  grind — 
root  same  as  in  meal,  mould,  &c]  A  ma- 
chine for  grinding  and  reducing  to  fine  . 
particles  grain,  fruit,  or  other  substance: 
applied  also  to  many  machines  for  grinding 
or  polishing  by  circular  motion,  or  to  com- 
plicated machinery  for  working  up  raw 
material,  &c;  the  building  where  grinding 
or  some  process  of  manufacturing  is  carried 
on;  calico-printing,  a  copper  printing  cy- 
linder; a  pugilistic  contest;  a  fight  with  the 
fists  (slang).— v.t.  To  grind  in  a  mill;  to 
pass  through  a  mill;  to  stamp  in  a  coining- 
press;  especially  to  stamp  so  as  to  make  a 
transversely  grooved  edge  round;  to  throw, 
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HMRilk:  to  full.  as  oloth;  Mill-hoard,  a. 
\    tout  Kind  of  pasteboard  made  Id  a  pap  i 

null.  -Mill-dam,  ».  A  dam  crossing  ■ 
i  oourse  and  raising  the  water  to  • 
,[  puffloient  to  turn  a  mill  wheel .  m 
,m,i,  ;i   mill  pond.     Milled,  mild,  />. 

and  <i.     Saving  undergoue  the  operation 

of  11  mill;  having  tlu«  edge  transversely 
red)  jis  a  shilling  or  the  bead  of  a 

•crow  that  is  to  be  turned  by  the  fingers; 

fulled,  as  cloth.    Milling,  mlTing.n.  The 

■  i    passing   through   a   mill;    the 

grooves  on  i  be  edge  of  a  coin.— Miller, 

mil  c  r,  a.  One  who  keeps  or  attends  s 
mill,  (specially  a  Hour  -null.  Mlller's- 
t  Ins  111  1>.  "•  A  small  lish  found  in  streams: 
the  hull  head.  Mlll-llUlld,  n.  A  work 
nun  employed  iu  a  mill.  —  Mlll-]>Olid, 
Mill-pool,  >i.  A  pond  or  reservoir  of 
r  for  driving  a  mill-wheel.  —  Mill- 
niee.  ».  The  stream  of  water  that  drives 
a  mill-wheel,  or  the  channel  iu  which  it 
runs.  —  Mlll-SPllldle,  n.  The  vertical 
shaft  by  which  the  revolving  millstone  is 
supported.  —  Millstone,  mil'ston,  n.  One 
of  she  stones  for  grinding  the  grain  in  a 
mill;  stone  or  rock  from  which  such  stoues 
are  made. — Millstone  grit,  a  siliceous  con- 
glomerate rock  used  for  millstones,  build- 
ing, fto.,  forming  oue  of  the  members  of 
the  carboniferous  group  of  strata  under- 
lying the  true  coal-measures. — To  see  into 
or  through  a  millstone,  to  see  with  acute- 
uess  or  to  penetrate  into  abstruse  subjects. 
— Mill-tall,  n.  The  current  of  water 
leaving  a  mill-wheel  after  turning  it. — 
Mill-wheel,  n.  A  wheel  used  to  drive 
a  mill;  a  water-wheel.— Mill-work,  77. 
The  machinery  of  mills.— Mill-wrlght, 
n.  A  mechanic  or  wright  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  construct  the  machinery  of  mills. 

Mlllenarlmi,  mil-le-na'ri-an,  a.  [L.  mil- 
It  iiur ius,  containing  a  thousand,  from  mille, 
a  thousand.  Mile.]  Consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand; especially  consisting  of  a  thousand 
years;  pertaining  to  the  millennium. — 
Milleiiai'laii,  Milleiniarian,  mil-le- 
na'ri-an,  n.  One  who. believes  in  the  millen- 
nium— Mil lcnarianlsm,  Millenni- 
al ism.  Millenniarism,  mil-le-na'ri- 
an-izm,  mil-len'i-al-izm,  mil-len'i-ar-izm,  n. 
The  doctrine  of  millenarians. — Millena- 
ry, mil'le-na-ri,  a.  Consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand.— Millenary  Petition,  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  Puritan  and  Conformist 
parties  to  James  I  in  1603,  signed  by  a 
thousand  ministers,  complaining  that  they 
were  'overburdened  with  the  human  rites 
and  ceremonies'  in  the  Prayer  Book. — n. 
The  space  of  a  thousand  years;  a  thousandth 
anniversary.— Millennial,  mil-len'i-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  millennium,  or  to  a  thou- 
sand years.— Mlllennialist,  mil-len'i-al- 
ist,  n.  A  millenarian.  —  Millennium, 
niil-len'i-um,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
annus,  year.]  An  aggregate  of  a  thousand 
years;  the  thousand  years  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xx.  1-5,  during  which  millenarians 
believe  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  with  his 
saints. 

Milleped,  Milllped,  mh"le-ped,  milli- 
ped,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  A  name  common  to  worm- 
like articulated  animals  from  the  number 
of  their  feet;  a  myriapod. 

Mil  I e pore,  mil'le-por,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, and  poms,  a  pore.]  One  of  the  reef- 
building  corals,  so  named  from  their  nu- 
merous miuute  cells  or  pores. 

Millesimal,  mil-les'i-mal,  a.  [L.  mille- 
simus,  from  mille,  a  thousand.]  Thousandth. 

Millet,  mil'et,  n.  [Fr.  millet,  dim.  of  mil, 
from  L.  milium,  millet;  from  root  mean- 
ing to  grind  as  iamill.]  A  common  name 
for  various  species  of  small  grain  cultivated 
largely  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  as  food  for  men;  an  elegant  British 
woodland  grass—  Millet-Deer,  n.  Beer 
from  millet  seed. 

Milliard,  mil-yard',  n.  [Fr.]  A  thousand 
millions;  thus  a  milliard  of  francs  = 
£40,000,000  sterling. -Milller,  mel-ya,  n. 
LFr.]  A  weight  equal  to  a  thousand  kilo- 
grams, or  2205  lb.— Milligramme,  mil'i- 
gram,  n.  [Fr.J  The  thousandth  part  of  a 
gramme;  equal  to  a  cubic  millimetre  of 


water  01  01M  of  an  English  grain     Mllll- 

lltre,  mil  i  ii  u,  n,  I  Fr  I  a  measure  oi 
capacity  containing  the  thousandth  part  of 
autre, equal  to  06108 oublo Inoh.  Milli- 
metre,   mil  i  ma  '  tr.    n.      [Fr.J      A    lineal 

measure  containing  tin-  thousandth  pari  od 

a  metre;  equal  to  03'J37  Of  an  inch. 
Military,  iiiil'i-a-ri,  a     |  I,   miUittrius,  from 

mille,  a  thousand.]    Pertaining  to  the  an 

cient  Roman  mile  of  a  thousand  p at 
five  thousand  feet;  denoting  a  mile 

Milliner,  inil'i-ner.  a.  [Buppoeed  to  be 
for  Milaner,  from  Milan,  in  Italy,  famous 
for  its  silks  and  ribbons.]  A  person,  now 
usually  a  woman,  who  makes  and  sellH 
head-dresses,  hats,  or  bonnets,  kc,  for 
females.  Millinery,  mil'i-ner  i.  v.  The 
business  or  occupation  of  a  milliner;  the 
articles  made  or  sold  by  millinera. 

Million,  mil'yon,  n.  [Fr.  million,  from  L. 
mille,  a  thousand.  Bulk,]  The  Dumber 
of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand 
thousand ;  with  the  definite  article,  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  the  multitude; 
the  public;  the  masses. —  Millionaire, 
Mlllioiinalre,  mil'yon-ar,  n.  [Fr.  mil- 
lionnaire.]  A  man  worthamillion  of  money; 
a  man  of  great  wealth.  —  Millionary, 
mil'yon-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  millions; 
consisting  of  millions.— Millionth,  mil'- 
yonth,  a.  Ten  hundred  thousandth;  con- 
stituting one  of  a  million. — n.  One  of  a 
million  parts;  a  ten  hundred  thousandth 
part. 

Mil  re  is,  mil'res,  n.  [Pg.  mil,  a  thousand 
and  reis,  pi.  of  real,  a  small  denomination 
of  money.]  A  Portuguese  coin  worth  about 
4s.  Aid.   Called  also  corruptly  Milrea,  Milree. 

Milt,  milt,  7i.  [A. Sax.  milte,  Dan.  milt, 
Icel.  milti,  G.  milz,  the  spleen;  D.  milt,  the 
spleen,  the  milt  of  fishes;  same  root  as  melt; 
applied  to  the  milt  of  fishes  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  word  to  milk,  and  from 
the  milky  appearance  of  the  milt.]  The 
spleen  of  an  animal;  the  soft  roe  of  fishes, 
or  the  spermatic  organ  of  the  males.  — 
Milter,  milt'er,  n.  [D.  milter.]  A  male 
fish,  or  one  having  a  milt. 

Mil  tonic,  mil-ton'ik,  a.  Relating  to  Milton 
or  his  poetry. 

Mllvine,  mil'vln,  a.  [L.  milvus,  a  kite.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  birds  of  the 
kite  family. 

Mime,  mlm,  n.  [L.  mimus,  from  Gr.  mimos, 
an  actor,  a  mime.]  A  species  of  ancient 
dramatic  entertainment  in  which  gestures 
and  mimicry  predominated;  an  actor  in 
such  performances.— Mimesis,  mi-me'sis, 
n.  [Gr.]  Khet.  imitation  of  the  voice  or 
gestures  of  another;  nat.  hist,  same  as 
Mimicry.— Mimetic,  ml-met'ik,  a.  Apt 
to  imitate;  given  to  aping  or  mimicry;  nat. 
hist,  characterized  by  mimicry.— Mimet- 
ism,  ml'met-izm,  n.  Mimicry,  as  among 
certain  insects.  —  Mimic,  Mimical, 
mim'ik,  mim'i-kal,  a.  [L.  mimicus,  Gr.  mimi- 
kos.]  Imitative;  inclined  to  imitate  or  ape; 
imitating;  consisting  of  or  made  in  imita- 
tion (mimic  gestures).  —  Mimic,  n.  One 
who  imitates  or  mimics;  one  who  attempts 
to  excite  laughter  or  derision  by  acting  or 
speaking  in  the  manner  of  another. — v.t. 
— mimicked,  mimicking.  To  imitate  or  ape, 
especially  for  sport;  to  ridicule  by  imita- 
tion; to  act  or  speak  like  intentionally. — 
Mimically,  mim'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  amimic 
or  imitative  manner.  —  Mimiealness, 
mim'i-kal-nes,  n.—  Mimicker,  mim'ik-er, 
n.  One  who  mimics. — Mimicry,  mim'ik- 
ri,  7i.  Imitation,  often  ludicrous  imitation 
for  sport  or  ridicule;  nat.  hist,  the  close  re- 
semblance presented  by  certain  plants  and 
animals  to  certain  other  plants  or  animals, 
or  to  the  natural  objects  among  which  they 
live,  this  resemblance  serving  for  protection. 
(Warning  coloration.) 

M limitation,  mim-ma'shon,  t?.  Philol.  a 
frequent  and  special  use  of  the  letter  to. 

Mimographer,  mim-og'ra-fer,  n.  [Gr. 
mimos,  a  mime,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  mimes  or  farces. 

Mimosa,  mi-mo'sa,  n.  [From  Gr.  mimos, 
a  mimic,  from  their  sensitive  leaves,]  A 
genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  remark  - 


able  tor  the   Irritability  ot    kb 
benot  th'  Ii  nam«  m n, 

MillllllllH.    mim'ii    In.,    h        (Dim     of     I, 

mimtu.  no  aotor,  iron,  corolla  resembling 
a  mask  |    A  genua  oi  plants  a*lth  showy 
Bower*,  many  grown  foi  ornament. 
Minn,   ml'oa,   n.      Among  tin:  Greeks,  a 
weight  oi   LOO  drat  tuns  .  al  o, 

money  valued  at.  I'll)  <ii  ;ulim;e. 

Mina,  mi'na,  7i.    [Ind.  name.]    An  Indian 
bird  of   the  starting  family  thai   t  an  be 
taught  to  speak,  and  Is  often  lc<  pt  li  i 
in  Europe  and  Ami  i 

MinueloiiM,    mi-na'slnis,    a.      |l,.    ,,.. 
minucix,  threatening,    Mi;na<  i..|    Threat 
exnng;  menacing.    Mlnaelty.l  ml 

ti,  7i.  Disposition  to  threaten. 
Minaret,  min'a-ret,  n.  [Fr.  mutant,  Sp. 
minarete,  from  Ar.  menara,  a  Lighthouse) 
a  minaret,  from  udr,  to  shine.  |  A  Lender 
lofty  turret  rising  by  different  stag)  Of 
stories,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  pro 
jecting  balconies,  common  in  mosques  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  used  for  sum- 
moning the  people  to  prayers. 
Minatory,  min'a-to-ri,  a.  [L.  minatorius, 
from  minator,  a  threatener,  TOtTia,  a  threat. 
Menace.]  Threatening; menacing.— Min- 
atorily,  min'a-to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  mina- 
tory manner. 

Mince, mins.Tj.t. — minced, mincing.  [ASai. 
minsian,  from  min,  small;  alsoO.Fr.  minct  r, 
from  mince,  fine,  small;  root  same  as  that 
of  minor,  minister.]  To  cut  or  chop  into 
very  small  pieces  (to  mince  meat);  to  dimin- 
ish in  speaking;  to  extenuate;  to  palliate 
(to  mince  the  matter,  to  mince  matters);  to 
pronounce  with  affected  elegance;  not  to 
utter  the  full  sound  of.—v.i.  To  walk  with 
short  steps;  to  affect  delicacy  in  manner; 
to  speak  with  affected  elegance.— Mince- 
meat, Minced-meat,  n.  Meat  chopped 
small.— Mince-pie,  M  i  need-pie.  n.  A 
pie  made  with  minced  meat  and  other  in- 
gredients, baked  in  paste.— Mincer,  mins' 
er,  n.  One  who  minces;  a  detractor.— 
Mincing,  mins'ing,  p.  and  a.  Speaking 
or  walking  affectedly;  affectedly  elegant.— 
Mincingly,  mins'ing-li,  adv.  With  a 
mincing  manner. 

Mind,  mind,  ti.  [A.Sax.  mynd,  geniynd, 
mind,  thought,  intention;  Dan.  minde. 
Icel.  minni,  memory;  from  root  man,  to 
think,  seen  also  in  mean,  to  intend;  L. 
mens,  mentis,  mind  (whence  mental);  Gr. 
menos,  mind.  Man,  Mean.]  The  intellec- 
tual power  in  man ;  the  understanding  (not 
in  one's  right  mind);  cast  of  thought  and 
feeling;  opinion  (of  the  same  mind);  inten- 
tion; purpose;  memory;  remembrance  (to 
call  to  mind,  to  keep  in  mind).— To  be  in 
two  minds  about  a  thing,  to  be  in  doubt. — 
v.t.  To  attend  to;  to  fix  the  thoughts  on; 
to  heed;  to  notice;  to  pay  attention  to;  to 
attend  with  submission;  to  obey. — Mind- 
ed, min'ded,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  having 
a  mind,  as  in  high-minded,  low-minded. — 
Mindedness,  min'ded-nes,  n.  Disposi- 
tion; inclination;  in  composition  (heavenly  - 
mindedness).—  Minder,  mln'der,  n.  One 
who  minds.— Mindful,  mind'ful,  a.  At- 
tentive; bearing  in  mind;  heedful.— Mind- 
fully, mTnd'ful-li,  adv.  Attentively;  heed- 
fully.  —  Mindfulness,  mlnd'ful-nes,  n. 
Attention.— Mindless, mind'les, a.  Desti- 
tute of  mind;  stupid;  unthinking;  inatten- 
tive; heedless;  careless:  with  of. 
Mine,  min,  pronominal  adjective.  [A.Sax. 
771771,  genit.  or  adj.  corresponding  to  me  = 
Dan.  and  Sw.  min,  Icel.  minn,  Goth,  meina, 
D.  mijn,  G.  mein.  My  is  a  shortened  form. 
Comp.  thy,  thine.]  My;  belonging  to  me: 
once  regularly  used  before  nouns  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  now  generally  used  similarly 
to  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  as  equi- 
valent to  my  followed  by  a  noun,  and  serv- 
ing either  for  a  nominative  or  an  objective. 

Mine,  min,  n.  [Fr.  mine,  a  mine,  miner,  to 
form  a  mine,  from  L.  minare,  to  drive,  to 
conduct,  originally  to  drive  (animals)  with 
threats,  from  mina,  a  threat.  Menace.] 
A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  from 
which  coal,  metallic  ores,  or  other  mineral 
substances  are  taken  by  digging;  a  contriv- 
ance floating  on,  or  near,  the  surface  of  the 
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sen  to  destroy  ships  by  explosion;  inilit.  an 
underground  nailery  or  passage  dug  under 
a  fortification,  in  which  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der or  other  explosive  may  In-  lodged  for 
blowing  up  the  works;  fiq,  a  rich  BOUroe  01 
store  of  wealth  or  anything  highly  vain,  d 

—v.i.— mined,  miming.  To  dig  a  mine;  to 
burrow.  —  v.t.  To  dig  away  the  foundation 
from;  to  undermine;  to  sap.—  Minelny- 
ing,  ft.    The  laying  or  dropping  Into  the 

sea  of  mines  intended  to  net  against  an 
enemy's  vessels,  such  mines  having  a  weight 
attached    by    way    of    anchor.  —   Minc- 

tweeping,  «•    The  'sweeping 'of  the  Bea 

to  clear  an  area  of  hostile  mines.  —  Mining. 
mining,  p.  and  a.  Of  burrowing  habits; 
insidious— Minor,  mln'er,  n.  One  who 
mines;  one  who  digs  or  works  in  a  mine  for 
metals  or  other  minerals. 
Ulincral,  min'er-al,  n.  [Fr.  mineral,  from 
Miner,  to  mine.  Mine. J  Any  ingredient 
in  the  earth's  crust ;  an  inorganic  body 
with  a  definite  chemical  composition,  and 
which  naturally  exists  within  the  earth 
or  at  its  surface.—  a.  Pertaining  to  min- 
erals; consisting  of  minerals;  impregnated 
with  minerals  or  mineral  matter  {mineral 
waters). — Mineral  acids,  a  name  given  to 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
—Mineral  caoutchouc,  a  variety  of  bitu- 
men, much  resembling  india-rubber  in  its 
softness  and  elasticity.—  Mine?-al  charcoal, 
a  fibrous  variety  of  non-bituminous  min- 
eral coal.  —  Mineral  green,  carbonate  of 
copper.  —  Mineral  kingdom,  that  grand 
division  of  natural  objects  which  includes 
all  minerals,  and  of  which  mineralogy  is 
the  science. — Mineral  oil.  Petroleum. — 
Mineral  pitch,  a  solid  softish  bitumen.— 
Mineral  tar,  bitumen  of  a  tarry  consistence. 
—Mineral  waters,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
waters,  either  naturally  or  artificially  im- 
pregnated with  gases,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
iron,  kc— Mineral  wax,  ozocerite.— Min- 
eral ist,  min'er-al-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  or 
concerned  about  minerals.— Mineraliza- 
tion, min'er-al-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  mineralizing;  the  process  of 
being  converted  into  a  mineral.— Miner- 
alize, min'er-al-iz,  v.t.— mineralized,  min- 
eralizing. To  convert  into  a  mineral;  to 
impregnate  with  mineral  substance.— Ml  n- 
eralizer,  min'er-al-iz-er,  n.  A  substance 
or  agent  that  mineralizes. — Mineralogy, 
min-er-al'o-ji,  n.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  mineral  substances, 
and  teaches  us  to  characterize,  distinguish, 
and  classify  them  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. —  Mlneralogic,  Minera logi- 
cal, min'er-a-loj"ik,  min'er-a-loj"i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  mineralogy.— Mineralogi- 
cally,  min'er-a-loj"i-kal-li,  adv.  According 
to  the  principles  of  mineralogy.— Miner- 
alogist, min-er-al'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  science  of  minerals.— Mineralogize, 
min'er-al-o-jlz,  v.i.  To  collect  mineralogical 
specimens;  to  study  mineralogy. 

Minerva,  mi-ner'va,  n.  [L.,  from  root  of 
mens,  mind.  Mind,  Mental.]  One  of  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  Romans,  a  daughter 
of  Jupiter;  in  later  times  identified  with 
the  Greek  goddess  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  of  war,  and  of  the  liberal  arts. — 
Minerva  Press,  the  London  Press  that 
issued  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
novels  of  the  extremely  gushing  and  senti- 
mental style. 

Minever,  min'e-ver,  n.    Miniver. 

Mingle,  ming'gl,  v.t.— mingled,  mingling. 
[From  A.Sax.  mengan,  to  mix,  with  freq. 
term,  -le;  D.  mengen,  mengelen,  G.  mengen, 
mengeln,  Icel.  menga,  to  mingle;  G.  menge, 
multitude;  akin  among,  mongrel.]  To  mix 
up  together  so  as  to  form  one  whole ;  to 
blend;  to  join  in  mutual  intercourse  or  in 
society;  to  debase  by  mixture.— v.i.  To  be- 
come mixed;  to  become  united  in  the  same 
whole ;  to  join  (to  mingle  with  or  in  a 
crowd).  -  Mingledly,  ming'gld-li,  adv. 
Confusedly.— Mingler,  ming'gler,  n.  One 
that  mingles.— Mingle-mangle,  n.  [A 
reduplication  of  mingle.]  A  medley;  a  hotch- 
potch. 

Miniate,  min'i-at,  v.t.  [L.  mineo,  miniatum, 
from  minium,  red-lead  or  vermilion.]  To 
paint  with  red-lead  or  vermilion.— a.  Of 


tho  colour  of  minium  or  vermilion.     Mill- 

laliire,  mtn'i-tur.  n.  [it.  miniatura, origi- 
nally a  design  .such  as  drawn  on  tin'  mar- 
gins of  old  manuscripts,  from  minion,  to 
write  with  minium  or  red  lead,  this  pigment 
being  much  used  in  the  ornamenting  of  old 
manuscripts. J  A  painting  of  very  small 
dimensions,  usually  executed  in  waier 
colours,  on  ivory,  vellum,  &a;  anything 
represented  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale;  a 
small  scale  (shown  in  miniature).— a.  On  a 
small  scale  Miniaturist,  min'i-tur-ist, 
".  One  who  paints  miniatures. 
Minify,  min'i-fT,  v.t.  [L.  minus,  less,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  little  or  less: 
opposite  of  magnify;  to  lessen;  todiminish; 
to  slight;  to  depreciate. 
Mliilklii.t  min'i-kin,  n.  [O.D.  minneken, 
darling,  from  minne,  love;  akin  minion.] 
A  darling;  a  favourite.— a.  Small;  diminu- 
tive. 

Minim,  min'im,  n.  [Fr.  minime,  L.  mini- 
mus, least,  superlative  corresponding  to 
minor,  small.  Minor.]  A  note  in  music, 
equal  in  time  to  half  a  semibreve  or  two 
crotchets;  the  smallest  liquid  measure, 
generally  regarded  as  about  equal  to  one 
drop,  the  fluid  drachm  being  divided  into 
sixty  minims.—  Minimum,  min'i-mum,  n. 
[L.]  The  smallest  amount  or  degree;  least 
quantity  assignable  in  a  given  case:  op- 
posed to  maximum.  —  Minimize,  min'i- 
miz,  v.t.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum,  or  the 
smallest  possible  proportion  or  part. 
Minion,  min'yon,  n.  [Fr.  mignon,  a  dar- 
ling, from  O.G.  minne,  love,  originally  re- 
membrance; akin  mind.]  A  darling  {;  an 
unworthy  favourite;  a  servile  dependant; 
one  who  is  the  creature  of  another;  a  small 
kind  of  printing  type. —Minionette,  min- 
yon-et',  n.  A  small  fancy  type. 
Minish,  min'ish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  menusier, 
menuisier,  to  diminish,  from  L.L.  minutiare, 
from  L.  minutus,  minute.  Hence  diminish. 
Minute.]  To  lessen;  to  diminish. 
Minister,  min'is-ter,  n.  [L.  minister,  from 
stem  of  minor,  minus,  less;  as  magister, 
master,  from  stem  of  magnus,  great. 
Minor.]  One  who  acts  under  the  author- 
ity of  another;  a  servant;  an  attendant; 
one  to  whom  a  sovereign  intrusts  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  of  state;  one  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  government;  an  ambas- 
sador; the  pastor  of  a  church.— v.t.  To  give; 
to  supply.— v.i.  To  act  as  a  minister  or 
attendant;  to  perform  service;  to  afford 
supplies;  to  give  things  needful;  to  supply 
the  means  of  relief;  to  furnish  (to  minister 
to  one's  necessities).— Ministerial,  min- 
is-te'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  ministry  or  the 
performance  of  service;  pertaining  to  a 
ministry  or  to  ministers  of  state;  pertain- 
ing to  ministers  of  the  gospel.— Minis- 
terialist, min-is-te'ri-al-ist,  n.  Politics,  a 
supporter  of  the  ministry  in  office.— Min- 
isterially, min-is-te'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
ministerial  manner  or  character.— Minis- 
tering, min'is-ter-ing,  p.  and  a.  Attend- 
ing and  serving  as  a  subordinate  agent.— 
Ministrant,  min'is-trant,  a.  [L.  minis- 
trans,  ministrantis.]  Performing  service; 
acting  as  minister  or  attendant;  attendant 
on  service.  — Ministration,  min-is-tra'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  ministratio.]  The  act  of  min- 
istering or  performing  service;  service  or 
attendance  given;  ecclesiastical  function.— 
Miiilstrative,  min'is-tra-tiv,  a.  Afford- 
ing service;  assisting.— Ministry,  min'is- 
tri,  n.  [L.  ministerium.]  The  act  of  min- 
istering; service;  aid;  instrumentality;  the 
office  or  functionsof  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
the  body  of  ministers  of  state  or  the  chief 
officials  of  the  executive  government;  dur- 
ation of  the  office  of  a  minister,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical. 

Minium,  min'i-um,  n.  [L.  Hence  minia- 
ture.]   Red  oxide  of  lead;  red-lead. 

Miniver,  min'i-ver,  n.  [O.Fr.  menuveir, 
menuvair,  a  grayish  fur— men  u  (L.  minutus), 
small,  and  vair,  fur.]  The  fur  of  the 
Siberian  squirrel;  a  fine  white  fur. 

Mink,  mingk,  n.  An  American  and  Euro- 
pe?n  quadruped,  allied  to  the  polecat  and 
weasel,  yielding  a  fur  of  some  value. 

Minnesinger,   min'ne-sing-er,  n.      [O.G. 


in  in  nc,  love  (Minion),  and  singer,  a  singer] 
(  me  of  a  class  of  German  lyric  poets  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  so  called 
from  love  being  their  chief  theme. 

Minnie,  n.  A  mfnnenwerfer,  or  largo 
( termaa  trench-mortar. 

Minnow  ,  min'o,  n.  [A.Sax.  myne,  a  min- 
now, from  root  min,  small.  Minor,)  A 
very  small  British  fish  inhabiting  fresh- 
water streams. 

Minor,  ml'nor,  a.  [L.  minor,  smaller  (with- 
out a  positive),  from  a  root  min,  small, 
seen  also  in  A.Sax.  min,  small;  Dan.,  Sw., 
ndndre,  Icel.  minni,  G.  minder,  less;  Ir. 
and  Gael,  min,  small,  fine.  Akin  minute, 
minister,  minish,  &c]  Lesaer;  smaller: 
used  relatively,  and  opposed  to  major; 
absolutely  small;  petty;  music,  less  by  a 
lesser  semitone,  as  applied  to  an  interval; 
having  a  tone  and  semitone  between  the 
key-note  and  its  third:  applied  to  a  scale. 
—Minor  term,  logic,  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion of  a  categorical  syllogism.—  Minor 
premiss,  that  which  contains  the  minor 
term.—  n.  A  person  of  either  sex  under  full 
age  (not  yet  twenty-one  years);  one  under 
the  authority  of  his  parents  or  guardians; 
logic,  the  minor  term  or  premiss;  music, 
the  minor  key.— Minorlle,  im'uor-it,  n. 
A  Franciscan  friar.— Minority,  mi-nor'i- 
ti,  n.  [Fr.  minorite.]  The  state  of  being 
a  minor  or  not  come  of  age;  the  period  or 
interval  before  one  is  of  full  age,  generally 
the  period  from  birth  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  the  smaller  number  out  of  a 
whole  divided  into  two:  opposed  to  majority. 

Minotaur,  min'o-taur,  n.  [Gr.]  Mythical 
monster,  reputed  half  man,  half  bull,  off- 
spring of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  the 
ancient  King  of  Crete,  and  connected  with 
the  legend  of  Theseus. 

Minster,  inin'ster,  re.  [A.Sax.  mynster, 
(like  G.  miinster,  D.  monster),  from  L.  mon- 
asterium,  a  monastery.  Monastery.] 
Originally,  a  monastery;  afterwards,  the 
church  of  a  monastery;  latterly,  a  cathedral 
church. 

Minstrel,  min'strel,  n.  [O.Fr.  menestrel, 
from  L.L.  ministrellus,  a  harper,  one  who 
ministered  to  the  amusement  of  the  rich 
by  music  or  jesting;  a  dim.  from  L.  minis- 
ter, a  servant.]  A  singer  or  musical  per- 
former; in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  a  class 
of  men  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  or  other 
instrument  verses  composed  by  themselves 
or  others.— Minstrelsy,  min'strel-si,  n. 
The  art  or  occupation  of  minstrels;  music; 
song,  especially  song  accompanied  by  in- 
struments; a  body  of  songs  or  ballads. 
Mint,  mint,  n.  [A.Sax.  mynet,  from  L. 
moneta,  the  mint,  money,  from  Moneta,  a 
surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at 
Rome  money  was  coined,  from  moneo,  to 
remind  (whence  monition,  monitor).]  The 
place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority;  a  great  supply  or  store  that  may 
be  drawn  on  (a  mint  of  reasons).^;.*.  To 
coin;  to  make  and  stamp  into  money;  to 
invent;  to  fabricate.— Mintage,  mint'aj, 
n.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped;  the 
duty  paid  for  coining.— Minter,  mint'er, 
n.  A  coiner. — Mint-mark,  n.  A  private 
mark  put  upon  coins  by  those  that  coin 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Mint,  mint,  n.  [A.Sax.  minte,  from  L. 
me,ntha,  Gr.  mintha,  minthe,  mint.]  The 
name  of  several  herbaceous  aromatic 
plants  which  partake  largely  of  the  tonic 
properties  found  in  all  labiate  plants. 
Spearmint  and  peppermint  are  the  popular 
names  of  two  well-known  species.— Mint- 
julep,  a.  A  drink  made  of  brandy,  or 
other  spirit,  sugar,  and  pounded  ice,  with 
an  infusion  of  mint.  (American.)— Mint- 
sauce,  n.  Mint  chopped  up  with  vinegar 
and  sugar,  used  as  a  sauce  for  lamb. 

Minuend,  min'u-end,  n.  [L.  minuendus, 
to  be  lessened,  minuo,  to  lessen.  Minor.] 
Arith.  the  number  from  which  another 
number  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Minuet,  min'u-et,  n.  [Fr.  menuet,  from 
menu,  small,  from  L.  minutus,  minute- 
on  account  of  the  small  steps  of  the  dance.  1 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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A  slow  graceful  dance  and  the  tuna  or  air 

.Ml huh,  ml'nus,  a.  [Neut,  ofL.  minor,  less, 

lii.voR  I    Leas;  <i/,/  applied  to  the  negative 

ibtraotive  sign     .  whioh,  when  placed 

,u  two  quantities,  signifies  thai  the 

latter  is   t>>  be  taken  from  the  former 

Mill  list' II I C,  1111  mis  kill.  //.  [L.  iiiiiiasciiliis, 

■nail,  minute.]  A  small  sort  of  letter  used 
in  KISS,  in  the  middle  ages. 

Minnie  1111  nut',  a.  [L.  minuiu.i,  pp.  of 
minuo,  to  lessen,  from  root  min,  small. 
Minok.I  Wry  small;  characterized  by  at- 
tention to  small  things  or  details:  precise; 
attentive  to  the  smallest  particulars.— 
Minutely,  mi-nut'li,  adv.  With  minute- 
ness; exactly;  nicely.  Minuteness,  mi- 
nut  nes,  n.  Extreme  smalluess;  critical 
exactness. 

Minute,  min 'it,  n.  [Fr.  minute,  from  L. 
viiniita.  a  minute  portion.  Minute,  a] 
A  small  portion  of  time,  strictly  the  six- 
tieth part  of  an  hour;  sixty  seconds;  geom. 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle; 
arch,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
a  column  at  the  base;  a  short  sketch  of 
any  agreement  or  other  subject,  taken  in 
writing;  a  note  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
anything. — v.t. —  minuted,  minuting.  To 
set  down  in  a  short  sketch  or  note.— Min- 
utely, min'it-li,  adv.  Every  minute;  with 
very  little  time  intervening.  —  Minute- 
book.  11.  A  book  in  which  minutes  are  re- 
corded— Minute-glass,  n.  A  glass,  the 
saud  of  which  measures  a  minute.— Mln- 
u  I  e-u  u  11 .  n.  A  gun  discharged  at  intervals 
of  a  minute  as  a  signal  from  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress.— Mill ute-liaild,  n.  The  hand  that 
points  to  the  minutes  on  a  clock  or  watch. 

Mi  11  u tin,  mi-nu'shi-a,  71.;  generally  in  pi. 
-  Mliiuthe.  mi-nil'shi-e.  IL.  from  minu- 
tus,  small.  Minute,  a.]  Small,  minor,  or 
unimportant  particulars  or  details. — Mi- 
initiosc,  mi-uu'shi-os,  a.  Dealing  with 
miuutite. 

M  in  v,  mingks,  n.  [Perhaps'a sort  of  abbrev. 
form  of  minikin.]  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a 
hussy;  a  she-puppy. 

Mloeene,  mi'o-sen,  a.  [Gr.  melon,  less, 
aud  kainos,  recent.]  Geol.  the  name  given 
to  the  middle  subdivision  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  being  applied  to  those  strata  which 
overlie  the  eocene  and  are  below  the  plio- 
cene. Spelled  also  Meiocene.—n.  Geol.  the 
miocene  strata. 

Miostemonous,  ml-o-stem'on-us,  a.  Bot. 
Meiostemonous. 

Miracle,  mir'a-kl,  n.  [Fr.  miracle,  from 
L.  miraculum,  something  wonderful,  from 
miror,  to  wonder;  akin  marvel,  mirror, 
mirage,  admire,  &c]  A  wonder  or  won- 
derful thing;  something  that  excites  aston- 
ishment; a  sensible  deviation  from  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  held  to  be  wrought 
by  a  supernatural  being;  a  supernatural 
event.— To  a  miracle,  wonderfully;  aston- 
ishingly.— Miracle-play,  n-  Formerly  a 
dramatic  representation  exhibiting  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  or  other  sacred  subjects. — 
Miraculous,  mi-rak'u-lus,  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a'miracle;  effected  by  the  direct 
agency  of  almighty  power;  exceedingly  sur- 
prising or  wonderful.  —  Miraculously, 
mi-rak'Q-lus-li,  adv.  In  a  miraculous  man- 
ner; by  miracle;  supernaturally;  wonder- 
fully. —  M  Iracnlousness,  mi-rak'u-lus- 
nes,  n. 

Mirage,  mi-razh',  n.  [Fr.,  from  mirer,  to 
look ;  se  mirei;  to  be  reflected.  Miracle, 
Mirror,]  The  name  given  to  a  natural 
optical  illusion,  consisting  in  an  apparent 
elevation  or  approximation  of  coasts,  moun- 
tains, ships,  &c,  accompanied  by  inverted 
images ;  in  deserts  often  causing  a  plain  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 

Mire,  mlr,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  myrr,  myri, 
Sw.  myra,  N.  myre,  a  swamp,  fen;  same 
root  as  moor,  marsh.]  Wet,  clayey  soil; 
mud.— v.t.—  mired,  miring.  To  fix  or  sink 
in  mire  (as  a  carriage);  to  soil  or  daub  with 
mud.— v.t.  To  sink  in  mud,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  advance.— Miriness,  ml'ri-nes, 
n.  Tne  state  of  being  miry.— Miry,  ml'ri, 
a.    Full  of  or  covered  with  mire  or  mud. 


Mlrllle.  Mlrllleal.  mi  rif'ik.  mi  .if  1  kal. 

n.     1 1.    mirifleui     mints,  wonderful,  and 

faeio,  to  do,   Mihwi.i:)  wonder-working; 

wonder!  11L 
Mirror,  mir'cr,  v.    [Fr.  miroir,  a  mirror, 

from   mini-,   to  look  at,   from    I,,   miror,   to 

admire,  Bura.olk.1  a  looking  Kiass;  any 
polished  substance  (hat  tonus  Images  i>y 
the  reflection  of  rays  of  light;  a  pattern; 

an  exemplar.  v.t.  To  furnish  With  mirrors; 
to  retloet  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mirth,  lnertli,  ?i.  |A.Sax.  myryth,  miihtlt. 
Ac,  from  mi  rig,  wurg,  merry.  Mkkky.J 
The   feeling   of   being    merry;    merriment ; 

noisy  gaiety;  glee;  hilarity.— Mirthful, 
mcrth'fiil,  ".     Merry:  jovial:  causing  or 

provoking    mirth.       Mirthfully,    merth'- 

f  ill  - 1  i,    adv.       In    a    mirthful    manm  11 

M  i  rih  in  I  no  v  merth'ful-nes.  n.  Mirth; 
merriment.  —  Mirthless.    mirth's 

Without  mirth;  joyless. 

Mlrza,  mer'za,  n.  [Persian,  for  emirzadeh, 
son  of  the  prince— emir,  prince,  and  zadih, 
sou.]    A  common  title  of  honour  in  Persia. 

Mlsacccptation,  mis-ak'sep-ta"shon,  n. 
Act  of  understanding  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadventure,  mis-ad-ven'tiir,  n.  A  mis- 
chance; ill  luck;  an  unlucky  accident. 

Mlsadvcrtence,  mis-ad-ver'tens,  n.  Want 
of  proper  care,  heed,  or  attention;  inad- 
vertence. 

Misadvise,  mis-ad-vTz',  v.t.  To  give  bad 
advice  to.— Misadvised,  mis-ad-vlzd',  a. 
Ill-advised;  ill-directed. 

Misalliance,  mis-al-lT'ans,  n.  Any  im- 
proper alliance  or  association;  specifically, 
an  improper  connection  by  marriage.  Mes- 
alliance. —  Misallled,  mis-al-lld',  a. 
Improperly  allied  or  connected. 

Misanthrope,  Misanthropist,  mis'- 
an-tbrop,  mis-an'throp-ist,  n.  [Gr.  misan- 
thropos  —  miseo,  to  hate,  and  anthropos, 
man.]  A  hater  of  mankind.  —  Misan- 
thropic, Misanthropical,  mis- an  - 
throp'ik,  mis-an-throp'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  misanthrope;  hating  mankind.— Mis- 
anthropy, mis-an'thro-pi,  n.  Hatred  or 
dislike  to  mankind. 

Misapply,  mis-ap-pll',  v.t.  To  apply  to  a 
wrong  purpose.— Misapplication,  mis- 
ap'pli-ka"shon,  n.    The  act  of  misapplying. 

Misappreciate,  mis-ap-pre'shi-at,  v.t. 
Not  properly  or  fully  to  appreciate. — Mis- 
appreciation,  mis-ap-pre'shi-a"shon,  n. 
Defective  appreciation. 

Misapprehend,  mis-ap'pre-hend,  v.t.  To 
misunderstand;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 
—Misapprehension,  mis-ap'pre-hen"- 
shon,  n.  A  mistaking;  wrong  apprehensiou 
of  one's  meaning  or  of  a  fact. 

Misappropriate,  mis-ap-pro'pri-at,  v.t. 
To  appropriate  wrongly;  to  put  to  a  wrong 
purpose.  —  Misappropriation,  mis-ap- 
pro'pri-a/'shon,  n.    Wrong  appropriation. 

Misarrange,  mis-a-ranj',  v.t.  To  arrange 
in  a  wrong  order.— Mlsarrangeiiient, 

mis-a-ranj  'ment;  n.  Disorderly  arrange- 
ment. 

Misbecome,  mis-be-kum',  v.t.— pret.  mis- 
became, ppr.  misbecoming,  pp.  misbecome  or 
misbecomed.  Not  to  become;  to  suit  ill;  not 
to  befit. —  Misbecoming,  mis-be-kum'- 
ing,  p.  and  a  Unbecoming;  unseemly.— 
Misbecomlngly,  mis-be-kum'ing-li,  adv. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Misbegot,  Misbegotten,  mis-be-got', 
mis-be-got'n,  p.  and  a.  Unlawfully  or  irre- 
gularly begotten:  used  also  as  a  general 
epithet  of  opprobrium. 

Misbehave,  mis-be-hav',  v.i.  To  behave 
ill;  to  conduct  one's  self  improperly:  often 
used  with  the  reflexive  pronouns. — Mis- 
behaved, mis-be-havd',  a.  Guilty  of  ill 
behaviour;  ill  bred;  rude.— Misbehav- 
iour, mis-be-hav'yer,  n.  Improper,  rude, 
or  uncivil  behaviour. 

Misbelief,  mis-be-lef,  n.  Erroneous  be- 
lief; false  religion;  unbelief. —  Misbe- 
liever, mis-be-le'ver,  n.  One  who  holds  a 
false  religion. —  Misbelieving,  mis-be- 
le'ving,  a.  Believing  erroneously;  irreli- 
gious. 


Miscalculate,  mta  kai'kn  lit,  v.t.   1 

oulate  1 11  out  i\    t"  in..  ;.:iieHH 

or  estimate  ol  Miscalculation,  mis- 
kariui-l.V'siion,  a.     Errom  dation 

01  1  itimate. 

Miscall,  mls-kaJL',  s.t  To  o*U  bi  a  wrong 
name,  to  name  Improperly;  to  1 

name  or  ehaiurter  tot. 

Miscarriage,  mis  kar'ij,  u     Unfortunate 

issue  or  result  ol  an  undertaking;  Is 
non-suooess;  med.  abortion.    Miscarry, 

mis  kar'i,   v.t.     To  fail  to  reach  its 

nation,  as  a  letter;   to  tail  ol   tin-  11,1. 

effect;  not  to  Buceeed  (the  project,  scheme, 
design,  &c,  miscarried);  to  bring  forth 
young  before  the  proper  time. 

Miscegenation,  mls/s5-je-na"shoni  »    |  L, 

miactO,  to  mix,  and  genua,  a  race.]  Mixture 
or  amalgamation  of  races. 

Miscellaneous,  iiiis-sel-la'ne-UH,  a.  [L. 
miscellancus,  from  miaceo,  to  mix.  Mi.i> 
DLE.]  Consisting  of  several  kinds  or  thiiiKs 
mingled;  diversified;  promiscuous;  pro- 
ducing written  compositions  of  various  sorts 
(a  miscellaneous  writer).  —  Miscellane- 
ously, mis-sel-la'ne-us-li,  adv.  In  a  mis- 
cellaneous manner.  —  Miscellaneous- 
ness,  mis-sel-la'ne-us-nes,  n.  —  Mlsccl- 
lanisl,  Miscellanurlan,  mis-sel'la- 
nist,  mis-sel'a-na"ri-an,  n.  A  writer  of 
miscellanies.  —  Miscellany  mis'sel-a-ni, 
n.  [Fr.  miscellanie.]  A  mixture  of  various 
kinds;  a  collection  of  written  compositions 
on  various  subjects;  a  collection  of  various 
kinds  of  compositions,  treatises,  or  extracts. 

Mischance,  mis-chans',  n.  Ill  luck;  mis- 
fortune; mishap;  misadventure. 

Mischief,  mis'chif,  n.  [O.Fr.  mescheif, 
meschef,  mischief;  from  Fr.  mes,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
menos=\j.  minus,  less,  and  chef—h.  caput, 
the  head.  Minor,  Chief.]  Harm;  hurt; 
injury;  damage;  evil,  whether  intended  or 
not;  source  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  annoy- 
ance;  troublesome  or  annoying  conduct; 
conduct  causing  injury;  wrong-doing.  — 
Mischief-maker,  n.  One  who  makes 
mischief;  one  who  excites  or  instigates 
quarrels  or  enmity.— Mischief-making, 
a.  Causing  harm ;  exciting  enmity  or 
quarrels.— Mischievous,  mis'chi-vus,  a. 
Harmful;  injurious;  fond  of  mischief;  an- 
noying or  troublesome  in  conduct. — Mis- 
chievously, mis'chi-vus-li,  adv.  In  a 
mischievous  manner.  —  Mlschlevous- 
ness,  mis'chi-vus-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  mischievous. 

Mlsclble,  mis'i-bl,  a.  [Fr.  miscible,  from 
L.  miscco,  to  mix.  Meddle.]  Capable  of 
being  mixed.— Mlsclbility,  mis-i-bil'i-ti, 
n.    State  of  being  miscible. 

Misconceive,  mis-kon-seV,  v.t.  or  i.  To 
receive  a  false  notion  or  opinion  of  any- 
thing; to  misjudge;  to  have  an  erroneous 
understanding  of  anything.  —  Miscon- 
ceiver,  mis-kon-se'ver,  n.  One  who  mis- 
conceives. —  Misconception,  mis-kon- 
sep'shon,  n.  Erroneous  conception ;  false 
opinion;  wrong  notion  or  understanding  of 
a  thing. 

Misconduct,  mis-kon'dukt,  n.  Wrong  or 
bad  conduct;  misbehaviour. — v.t.  (mis-kon- 
dukt').  To  conduct  amiss;  refl.  to  misbe- 
have. 

Misconstrue,  mis-kon'stro,  v.t.  To  con- 
strue or  interpret  erroneously;  to  take  in  a 
wrong  sense ;  to  misjudge ;  to  misunder- 
stand. — M  isconstruer,  mis-kon'stro-er, 
n.  One  who  misconstrues.  —  Miscon- 
struction, mis-kon-struk'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  misconstruing. 

Miscount,  mis-kount',  v.t.  To  count  erro- 
neously; to  misjudge.  —  v.i.  To  make  a 
wrong  reckoning. — n.  An  erroneous  coun- 
ting or  numbering. 

Miscreant,  mis'kre-ant,  n.  [O.Fr.  mes- 
creant—mes,  prefix,  from  L.  minus,  less,  and 
creant,  believing,  from  L.  credo,  to  believe. 
Minor,  Creed.]  An  infidel,  or  one  who 
embraces  a  false  faith  J;  a  vile  wretch;  a 
scoundrel;  a  detestable  villain. 

Mlscredit,  mis-kred'it.  v.t.  To  give  no 
credit  or  belief  to;  to  disbelieve.    (Carl.) 

Misdate,  mis-dat',  v.t.  To  date  erroneously. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Misdeal,  '"is  <1»-1', ?t.  Card  )>l<niin<i, ^wrong 

deal;  r  d«&l  i"  whloh  eaoh  player  docs  not 

receive  bll  proper  curds.  —  v.t.  or  t.  To 
divide  cards  wrongly  or  unfairly. 

Misdeed,  mis-ded',  ».  An  evil  deed;  a 
wicked  action. 

Misdeem,  mis-dem',  v.t.  To  judge  errone- 
ously; to  misjudge;  to  mistake  in  judging. 

Mlsdeiiienu,  mis-dc-men',  v.t.  To  behave 
ill:  used  njl.-  Misdemeanant,  mis de- 
me'nant,  n.  One  who  commits  a  misde- 
meanour.— Misdemeanour,  inis-de-me'- 
ner,  n.  Ill  behaviour;  evil  conduct;  a  fault 
or  transgression;  law,  an  offence  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature  than  a  crime. 

Misdlreet,  mis-di-rekt',  v.t.  To  give  a 
wrong  direction  to;  to  direct  into  a  wrong 
course;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  person  or  place. 
— Misdirection,  niis-di-rek'shon,  n.  A 
wrong  direction. 

M  isdo.  mis-do',  v.t.  or  i.  To  do  wrong;  to 
do  amiss;  to  commit  a  crime  or  fault. — 
Mlsdoer,  mis-do'er,  n.  One  who  does 
wrong;  one  who  commits  a  fault  or  crime. 
—Misdoing,  mis-do'ing,  n.  Awrongdone; 
a  fault  or  crime;  an  offence. 

Misdoubt,  mis-dout',  n.  Suspicion  of 
crime  or  danger. — v.t.  To  suspect  of  deceit 
or  danger. 

Misemploy,  mis-em-ploi',  v.t.  To  employ 
to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose. — Mis- 
employment,  mis-em-ploi'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  misemploying. 

Miser,  ml'zer,  n.  [L.  miser,  wretched,  akin 
to  mcestutt,  sorrowful,  and  Gr.  misos,  hatred.] 
One  wretched  or  afflicted  (Shak.)i;  a  sordid 
wretch;  a  niggard;  one  who  in  wealth  makes 
himself  miserable  by  the  fear  of  poverty. — 
Miserly,  ml'zer-li,  a.  Like  a  miser  in 
habits;  pertaining  to  a  miser;  penurious; 
sordid;  niggardly. 

Miserable,  miz'er-a-bl,  a.  [Fr.  miserable, 
L.  miserabilis,  from  miser,  wretched.  Mi- 
ser.] Very  unhappy;  suffering  misery; 
wretched;  filled  with  misery;  abounding  in 
misery;  causing  misery;  very  poor  or  mean; 
worthless ;  despicable.— Miserablcness, 
miz'er-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  miserable. —  Miserably,  miz'er-a- 
bli,  adv.  In  a  miserable  manner.— Mise- 
rere, miz-e-re're,  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  50th  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate,  correspond- 
ing to  the  51st  Psalm  in  the  English  version, 
beginning  'Miserere  mei,  Domine'  ('Pity 
me,  O  Lord');  a  piece  of  music  composed 
to  this  psalm.— Misery,  miz'er-i,  n.  [L. 
miseria,  from  miser,  wretched.]  Great 
unhappiness;  extreme  distress;  wretched- 
ness; calamity;  misfortune;  cause  of  misery. 

Misfeasance,  mis-fe'zans,  n.  [Fr.  mes, 
wrong  (L.  minus),  and  faisance,  from  /aire, 
to  do.]    Law,  a  trespass;  a  wrong  done. 

Misfit,  mis-fit',  n.  A  wrong  or  bad  fit;  a 
bad  match. — v.t.  To  make  (a  garment,  &c.) 
of  a  wrong  size;  to  supply  with  something 
that  does  not  fit,  or  is  not  suitable. 

Misform,  mis-form',  v.t.  To  make  of  an 
ill  form.  —  Misformation,  mis-for-ma'- 
shon,  n.    An  irregularity  of  formation. 

Misfortune,  mis-for'tun,  n.  Ill  fortune; 
ill  luck;  calamity;  some  accident  that  pre- 
judicially affects  one's  condition  in  life. 

Misgive,  mis-giv',  v.t.  To  fill  with  doubt; 
to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail:  usually 
with  'heart'  or  'mind',  &c,  as  subject, 
and  a  pronoun  as  object.  —  Misgiving, 

mis-giv'ing,  n.  A  failing  of  confidence; 
doubt;  distrust. 

Misgovern,  mis-guv'ern,  v.t.  To  govern 
ill;  to  administer  unfaithfully.— Misgov- 
ern men  t,  mis-guv'ern-ment,  n.  The  act 
of  misgoverning ;  bad  administration  or 
management  of  public  or  private  affairs;  ir- 
regularity in  conduct. , 

Misguide,  mis-gid',  v.t.  To  lead  or  guide 
into  error;  to  direct  ill;  to  direct  to  a 
wrong  purpose  or  end.—  Misguidance, 

mis-gi'dans,  n.  Wrong  direction;  guidance 
into  error. —  Misguided,  mis-gi'ded,  p. 
and  a.  Led  astray  by  evil  counsel  or  wrong 
direction.—  Mi  sgn  id  ingly,mis-gi'ding-li, 
adv.    In  such  a  way  as  to  mislead. 


Mlslinp,  mis-Imp',  n.  Mischance;  ovil 
accident;  ill  luck;  misfortune. 

Mislina,  mish'na,  n.  [Heb.  shanah,  to  re- 
peat.) The  collection  of  precepts  that  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  Talmud. 

Mlsineliiie,  mis-in-klln',  v.t.  To  cause  to 
incline  wrongly;  to  give  a  bad  direction  or 
inclination  to. 

Misinform,  mis-in-form',  v.t.  To  give  er- 
roneous information  to;  to  communicate 
an  incorrect  statement  of  facts  to, — Mis- 
information, mis'in-for-ma"shon,  n. 
Wrong  information. 

Misinterpret,  mis-in-ter'pret',  v.t.  Toln- 
terpreterroneously;tounderstandorexplain 
in  a  wrong  sense.— Misinterpretation, 
mis-in-ter'pre-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
terpreting erroneously.  —  Misllltcrpi'C- 
ter,  mis-in-ter'pre-ter,  n.  One  who  inter- 
prets erroneously. 

Misjudge,  mis-juj',  v.t.  To  mistake  in 
judging  of;  to  judge  erroneously. — v.i.  To 
err  in  judgment;  to  form  false  opinions  or 
notions.  —  Misjndgment,  mis-juj'ment, 
n.    A  wrong  or  unjust  determination. 

Mislay,  mis-la',  v.t.  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place;  to  lay  wrongly;  to  lay  in  a  place  not 
recollected. 

Mlsle,  mizl,  v.i.  [Mizzle.]  To  rain  in 
very  fine  drops;  to  mizzle.— n.  A  drizzle. 

Mislead,  mis-led',  v.t.  To  lead  astray;  to 
guide  into  error;  to  deceive.— Mislead  or, 
mis-le'der,  n.  One  who  misleads. — Mis- 
leading, mis-led'ing,  p.  and  a.  Leading 
astray;  leading  into  error;  causing  mistake. 

Misletoe,  mizl-to,  n.    Mistletoe. 

Mislike,  mis-Ilk',  v.t.  To  dislike;  to  dis- 
approve; to  have  aversion  to. 

Mismanage,  mis-man'aj,  v.t.  To  manage 
ill;  to  administer  improperly.— Misman- 
agement, mis-man'aj-ment,  n.  Ill  or  im- 
proper management. 

Mismate,  mis-mat',  v.*.  To  mateor  match 
amiss  or  unsuitably.    [Tenn.] 

Mismeasure,  mis-mezh'ur,  v.t.  To  mea- 
sure incorrectly:  to  form  a  wrong  estimate 
of.  —  Mlsmeasurement,  mis-mezh'ur- 
ment,  n.    Wrong  measurement. 

Misname,  mis-nam',  v.t.  To  call  by  the 
wrong  name. 

Misnomer,  mis-no'mer,  n.  [Prefix  mis, 
from  Fr.  prefix  mes,  wrong  (L.  minus,  less), 
and  nommer,  to  name,  nom,  L.  nomen,  a 
name.]  A  mistaken  or  inapplicable  name 
or  designation;  a  misapplied  term. 

MisocapniC,  mi-so-kap'nik,  a.  [Gr.  mised, 
to  hate,  kapnos,  smoke.]  Hating  smoke, 
particularly  tobacco  smoke. 

Misogamist,  mi-sog'am-ist,  n.  [Gr.  mised, 
to  hate,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  A  hater  of 
marriage.  —  Misogamy,  mi-sog'a-mi,  «. 
Hatred  of  marriage. 

Misogynist,  mi-soj'i-nist,  n.  [Gr.  miseo, 
to  hate,  and  gyne,  woman.]  A  woman- 
hater.— Misogyny,  mi-soj'i-ni,  n.  Hatred 
of  the  female  sex. 

Misotbeism,t  nai-soth'e-izm,  n.  [Gr.  misos, 
hatred,  and  theos,  god.]    Hatred  of  God. 

Mispersnade,  mis-per-swad',  v.t.  To  per- 
suade amiss,  or  to  lead  to  a  wrong  notion. 

Misplckel,  mis'pik-el,  n.  [G.]  Arsenical 
pyrites;  an  ore  of  arsenic,  containing  this 
metal  in  combination  with  iron. 

Misplace,  mis-plas',  v.t.  To  put  in  a 
wrong  place;  to  set  on  an  improper  object. 
—Misplacement,  mis-pias'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  misplacing  or  putting  in  the  wrong 
place. 

Misprint,  mis-print',  v.t.  To  mistake  in 
printing;  to  print  wrong. — n.  A  mistake  in 
printing;  a  deviation  from  the  copy. 

Misprision,  mis-prizh'on,  n.  [FromFr. pre- 
fix mes  (=L.  minus,  less),  and  L.  prehensio, 
a  taking,  from  prehendo,  to  take.]  Mistake; 
misconception  ;  law,  any  high  offence  under 
the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering 
thereon.  —  Misprision  of  treason,  a  bare 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason, 
without  assenting  to  it. 
Misprize,  Misprise,  mis-prlz', v.t.  [O.Fr. 


mespriser  (Fr.  miprtter),  to  despise— ph  h  1 
mes,  mis  =  L.  minus,  less,  and  priser  =  L. 
pretiart,  to  prizo,  from  pretium,  price. 
1'nicic.  J    To  slight  or  undervalue. 

Mlsproiioiiiiee,  mis-prO-nouns',  v.t.  or  i. 
To  pronounce  erroneously.-- Mispronun- 
ciation, nun-pro  nun'si  .V'hIioii,  71.  A 
wrong  or  improper  pronunciation. 

MIsproportlon.mis-pro-por'Bhon,  v.t.  To 
err  in  proportioning  one  thing  to  another: 
to  join  without  due  proportion. 

Misquote,  mis-kwOt',  v.t.  or  i.  To  quote 
erroneously;  to  cite  incorrectly— Misquo- 
tation, mis-kwo  t.l'shon,  n.  An  erroneous 
quotation;  the  act  of  quoting  wrong. 

Misrate,  mis-rat',  v.t.  To  rate  erroneously; 
to  estimate  falsely. 

Misread,  mis-red',  v.t.  To  read  amiss;  to 
mistake  the  sense  of. 

Misreckon,  mis-rek'n,  v.t.  To  reckon  or 
compute  wrong. 

Mlsreport,  mis-re-p5rt',  v.t.  To  report  er- 
roneously; to  give  an  incorrect  account  of. 
— n.  An  erroneous  report;  a  false  or  incor- 
rect account  given. 

Misrepresent,  mis-rep're-zent",  v.t.  To 
represent  falsely  or  incorrectly;  to  give  a 
false  or  erroneous  representation  of.— Mis- 
representation, mi8-rep're-zen-ta"shon, 
n.  The  act  of  misrepresenting;  a  false  or 
incorrect  representation.— Ml srepresen- 
tatlve,  mis-rep're-zen-ta-tiv,  a.  Tending 
to  misrepresent.— Misrepresenter.  mis- 
rep're-zen-ter,  n.    One  who  misrepresents. 

Misrule,  mis-rol',  n.  Bad  rule;  disorder; 
confusion. — v.t.  To  rule  amiss;  to  govern 
badly  or  oppressively. 

Miss,  mis,  n.  [Contr.  from  mistress.]  An 
unmarried  female;  a  young  unmarried  lady; 
a  girl;  a  title  or  address  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  an  unmarried  female;  a  kept  mis- 
tress; a  concubine.— Missish,  mis'ish,  o. 
Like  a  miss;  prim;  affected.— Missisll- 
11  ess,  mis'ish-nes,  n. 

Miss,  mis,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  missan,  to  miss  = 
D.  and  G.  missen,  Icel.  missa,  Dan.  miste, 
to  miss;  closely  akin  to  Teut.  prefix  mi.s; 
same  root  as  A.Sax.  mithan,  to  conceal, 
avoid;  G.  meiden,  to  avoid.]  To  fail  in 
hitting,  reaching,  obtaining,  finding,  seeing, 
and  the  like;  to  discover  the  absence  of; 
to  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of;  to  mourn 
the  loss  of;  to  omit;  to  let  slip;  to  pass 
over. — To  miss  fire,  to  fail  to  go  off  or  ex- 
plode from  dampness  or  other  cause  (said 
of  a  gun). — To  miss  stays  (naut.).  Under 
Stay.— v.t.  To  fail  to  hit  or  strike  what  is 
aimed  at.— n.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach,  ob- 
tain, &c;  loss,  want.— Missing,  mis'ing,  a. 
Absent  from  the  place  where  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  found;  not  to  be  found;  want- 
ing; lost. 

Missal,  mis'al,  n.  [L.L.  missale,  liber  mis- 
salis,  from  missa,  the  mass.  Mass.]  The 
Roman  Catholic  mass-book  or  book  con- 
taining the  office  of  the  mass. 

Missel,  Missel  -thrush,  mis'el,  n.  [From 
its  feeding  on  the  mistletoe;  comp.  G.  mis- 
tel-drossel,  mistletoe-thrush.]  A  common 
British  thrush  rather  larger  than  the  com- 
mon thrush. 

Mlsseltoe,  mis'el-to,  n.    The  mistletoe. 

Missend,  mis-send',  v.t.  To  send  amiss  or 
incorrectly. 

Misshape,  mis-shap',  v.t.  To  shape  ill;  to 
give  an  ill  form  to;  to  deform. —Mis- 
shapen, mis-sha'pn,  a.  Ill  formed;  de- 
formed; malformed;  distorted.— Missba- 
penness,  mis-sha'pn-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  beinj:  misshapen;  deformity. 

Missile,  mis'il,  a.  [L.  missilis,  from  mitto, 
missum,  to  send,  to  throw.  Mission.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  thrown  or  projected  from 
the  hand  or  from  any  instrument  or  engine. 
— n.  A  weapon  or  projectile  thrown  or  to 
be  thrown  with  a  hostile  intention,  as  a 
lance,  an  arrow,  a  bullet. 

Mission,  mish'on,  n.  [L-  missio,  a  sending, 
from  mitto,  missum,  to  send,  which  enters 
into  a  great  many  English  words;  as  admit, 
commit,  permit,  remit,  dismiss,  remiss,  pro- 
mise,   message,    mess,    &c]    A    sending   or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me.  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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■;    duty   011    whicll    One    Ifl   sriit;    :i 

Commission  i      llll      t   |l;|li.l  .      I       ■  lit      by 

authority  to  perform  auj  service;  partiou 
laxly.  1  it  on  soine  political  business 

or  to  propagate  religion;  a  Btatioa  ol  mil 
stonsnes;  the  pereoua  connected  with  Buch 
a  station  Missionary,  ruish'on-a-rl.  n. 
on,  who  is  sent,  upon  a  religious  mission; 
who  is  sent  to  propagate  religion,  a. 
talning  to  missions. 

■Isslsh.    Mlsslshness.      Under    Mras 
My). 
Mlssltc.  mis'iv,  n     [Fr.  missive,  ;i  letter, 

L.    missus,   sent.      Mission.]     That 
h  is  Bent;  a  message;  a  letter  sent, 
-•nt  or  proceeding  from  some  author! 
tative   or  official  source ;    intended  to  be 
thrown,  hurled,  or  ejected;  missile. 
Misspell,  mis-apel',  v.t.    To  spell  wrong.— 
Misspelling,   mis-spel'ing,   n.    A  wrong 
spelling;  false  orthography. 

nilgpeild,  mis-spend',  v.t.  To  spend  amiss, 
1  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  oue;  to  waste. — 
Misspender.  mis-spen'der,  n.    One  who 
misspends.—  Misspent,  mis-speut',  p.    Ill- 
spent;  wasted. 

Misstate,  mis-stat',  v.t.  To  state  wrongly; 
to  make  an  erroneous  statement  of.— Mis- 
statement, inis-stat'inent,  n.  The  act 
of  misstating;  a  wrong  statement. 
Mist,  mist,  n.  [A.Sax.  mist,  gloom,  cloud 
=  L.G.,  D.,  and  Sw.  mist,  Icel.  mistr,  mist; 
akin  G.  mist,  dung;  from  root  seen  in  Skr. 
mih.  to  sprinkle.]  Visible  watery  vapour 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  at  or  uear 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  aqueous  vapour 
falling  in  numerous  but  separately  almost 
imperceptible  drops;  cloudy  matter;  some- 
thing which  dims  or  darkens,  and  obscures 
or  intercepts  vision. — v.t.  To  cover  with 
mist;  to  cloud.  {Shak.) — v.i.  To  be  misty 
or  drizzling.— Mistily,  mis'ti-li,  adv.  In 
a  misty  manner;  vaguely;  obscurely.— Mis- 
tiness, mis'ti-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
misty.  —  Misty,  mis'ti,  d.  Accompanied 
or  characterized  by  mist;  overspread  with 
mist;  dim;  fig.  obscure;  not  perspicuous. 

Mistake,  mis-tak',  v.t. — pret.  mistook,  pp. 
mistaken,  ppr.  mistaking.  To  take  in  error; 
to  select  wrongly;  to  conceive  or  understand 
erroneously;  to  regard  otherwise  than  as 
the  facts  warrant;  to  misjudge;  to  take  for 
a  certain  other  person  or  thing;  to  regard 
as  one  when  really  another. — v.i.  To  be 
under  a  misapprehension  or  misconception; 
to  be  in  error. — To  be  mistaken,  to  be  mis- 
understood or  misapprehended;  to  make 
or  have  made  a  mistake;  to  be  in  error. 
— n.  An  error  in  opinion  or  judgment;  mis- 
apprehension;  misunderstanding;  a  slip; 
a  fault;  a  wrong  act  done  unintention- 
ally.— Mlstakable,  mis-tak'a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
Sahle  of  being  mistaken  or  misconceived. — 
listaken,  mis-ta'kn,  p.  and  a.  Errone- 
ous; incorrect;  having  made,  or  labouring 
under,  a  mistake;  wrong.— Mistakenly, 
mis-ta/kn-li,  adv.  By  mistake.— Mistaker, 
mis-tak'er,  n.    One  who  mistakes. 

Misteacu,  mis-tech',  v.t.  To  teach  wrongly; 
to  instruct  erroneously. —Mistanght,  mis- 
tat',  pp.    Wrongly  taught  or  instructed. 

Mister,  mis'ter,  n.    Master. 

Mistime,  mis-tim',  v.t.  To  time  wrongly; 
not  to  adapt  to  the  time. 

Mlstltle,  mis-ti'tl,  v.t.  To  call  by  a  wrong 
title  or  name. 

Mistletoe,  mizl-to,  n.  [A.Sax.  misteltdn, 
Icel.  mistel-teinn;  tdn,  teinn  (D.  and  Dan. 
teen,  Goth,  tains),  meaning  a  twig  or  sprout; 
meaning  of  mistel,  doubtful.]  A  European 
evergreen  plant  growing  parasitically  on 
various  trees,  with  oblong,  entire  leaves, 
small  yellowish-green  flowers,  and  in  winter 
small  white  berries. 

Mistral,  mis'tral,  n.  [Pr.  from  L.  magis- 
tralis,  lit.  the  master-wind.]  A  violent 
cold  north-west  wind  experienced  in 
Southern  France,  especially  in  winter,  and 
forming  a  great  scourge. 

Mistranslate,  mis-trans-lat',  v.t.  To  trans- 
late erroneously.— Mistranslation,  rais- 
trans-la'shon,  n.  An  erroneous  translation 
or  version. 


Mistreat,  mistivl',  v.t.  To  turn  aim  to 
maltreat       Mistreatment,    mis  trot'- 

nieul,  11.     Wrong  tieal  mi  111 ,  aim  I 
Mlstrrs*.    niis'tros,    ;/.      [O.Fl     m.iistr»sse 

maltresse).    ten     corresponding    to 

imiisirr,  \,  magtttn ,  1  master,  Masti  1  1 
The  (email'  appellation  corresponding  to 
master;  1  woman  who  is  chief  or  heed  In 

a  certain  sphere;  a  woman  who  has  autho- 
rity, command,  ownership,  BO,;  the  female 

bead  oi  1  one  establishment  as  a  family, 

school,  &o.;  a  female  who  is  well  skilled 
in  anything,  or  has  mastered  il  ;  |  female 
sweetheart;  a  woman  tilling  the  place  but 
without  the  rights  of  a  wife;  a  concubine; 
a  title  of  address  or  term  of  courtesy  pretty 
nearly  equivalent  tO  madam:  now  applied 
only  to  married  or  matronly  women,  and 
written  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mrs., 
which  is  pronounced  mis'is,  and  used  be- 
fore personal  names. 

Mistrust,  mis-trust',  n.  Want  of  confi- 
dence or  trust;  suspicion.—  v.t.  To  suspect; 
to  doubt;  to  regard  with  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion. —  Mistrustful,  mis-trust'ful,  a. 
Suspicious;  doubting;  wanting  confidence. 
—  Mistrustfully,  mis-trust 'ful-li,  adv. 
In  .•mistrustful  manner.— Mistrustful- 
ness, mis-trust'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  mistrustful.— Mistrust- 
ingly,  mis-trust'ing-li,  adv.  With  distrust 
or  suspicion. 

Misty.    Under  Mist. 

Misunderstand,  mis-un'der-stand",  v.t. 
To  misconceive;  to  mistake;  to  take  in  a 
wrong  sense.  —  Misunderstand  lllg.mis- 

un'der-stand"ing,  n.  Misconception;  mis- 
take of  meaning;  error;  disagreement;  dis- 
sension. 

Misuse,  mis-uz',  v.t.  To  treat  or  use  im- 
properly; to  use  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  abuse; 
to  maltreat. — n.  (mis-us').  Improper  use; 
employment  in  a  wrong  way  or  to  a  bad 
purpose;  abuse;  ill-treatment. — Misu- 
sage,  mis-u'zaj,  n.  Ill  usage;  abuse.  — 
Misuser,  mis-u'zer,  n.    One  who  misuses. 

Mite,  mit,  n.  [A. Sax.  mite=T>.  mijt,  L.G. 
mite,  Dan.  mide,  G.  miete— mite;  from  root 
seen  in  Icel.  meita,  Goth,  maita,  to  cut.] 
A  name  common  to  numerous  small,  in 
some  cases  microscopic,  animals,  of  the 
class  Arachnida  {cheese-mite,  sugar-mite, 
itch-mite,  &c.).— Mity,  mi'ti,  a.  Aboun- 
ding with  mites. 

Mite,  mit,  n.  ]D.  mijt,  a  small  coin;  per- 
haps lit.  something  cut  small,  the  origin 
being  same  as  mite,  a  small  insect.]  A 
small  coin  formerly  current,  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  a  farthing;  anything  prover- 
bially very  small;  a  very  little  particle  or 
quantity. 

Mithridate,  mith'ri-dat,  n.  [From M ithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  poisons  and  antidotes.] 
An  antidote  against  poisons. 

Mitigate,  mit'i-gat,  v.t. — mitigated,  miti- 
gating, [li.  mitigo,  mitigatum,  to  mitigate, 
from  mitis,  mild.]  To  alleviate  or  render 
less  painful,  rigorous,  intense,  or  severe; 
to  assuage,  lessen,  abate,  moderate.  — 
Mitigable,  mit'i-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  mitigated.— Mitigant,  mit'i-gant,  a. 
Mitigating;  softening;  lenitive;  soothing; 
alleviating.  —  Mitigation,  mit-i-ga'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  mitigating;  alleviation;  abate- 
ment; diminution. —  Mitlgative,  mit'i- 
ga-tiv,  a.  Lenitive;  tending  to  alleviate. — 
Ml tigator,  mit'i-ga-ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  mitigates. — Mitigatory,  mit'i- 
ga-to-ri,  a.    Tending  to  mitigate;  softening. 

Mitosis,  ml-to'sis,  n.  [Gr.  mitos,  thread.] 
Biol,  a  somewhat  complicated  process  of 
cell  division. 

Mitralllense,me-tra-yez,».  [Fr.  mitraille, 
small  missiles,  case  shot,  as  in  mite.]  A 
breech -loading  machine-gun  discharging 
small  missiles  at  one  time  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

Mitre,  mi'ter,  n.  [Fr.  mitre,  L.  mitra,  from 
Gr.  mitra,  headband,  turban.]  The  head- 
dress anciently  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor;  a  sort  of  cap  pointed  and 
cleft  at  the  top  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops 
and  archbishops  (including  the  pope),  car- 


ilm.iln,    ami    in    BOme    instances   by   abbots, 

11 1 ."  1 1  solemn  occasions,  as  also  by  a  J<  wish 
high  priest  -  1  nun., 1,  mitring  To 
adorn  srlth  a  mitn  .  to  raise  to  s  rank 
which  entitles  to  a  mitre:  to  units  or  loin 
by  a  untie  Jolnl  Mitral,  ml'ti 
laming  to  s  mitre;  resembling  ■  mitre.— 
Mitred,  ml'terd,   p    and  a     \ 

mitre;  entitled  tO  wear  a   mitn      '.,,. 

masonry,  out  or  jointed  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

— Mitred  abbot,  an  ebbol    havn 

authority    within    his    own    preou 

Mit  re-join  1,  u.    Carp,  and  me  onry,  a 

joint  connecting  two  pit  c<  I  of  wood, 
&c,  at  right  angles,  the  line  of  the  Joint 
making  an  acute  angle,  01  an  angle  of  4.V 
with   both   pieces.      Mil rc-shel I,   n       \ 
mollusc  abounding  in  the  seas  of  hot  cli- 
mates. —  Mltre-.slll,   n.      A   clap 
Mitre-wheel,  n.    One  of  ■  pair  of  betel 
wheels  of  equal  diaim  ter,  working  inio  <  ,,.  i, 
other  with  axes  at  right  angles.— Mllrl- 
forill,  mi'tri-form,  a.  Resembling  a  mitre. 

Mitten,  mit'n,  71.  (Fr.  mitaine,  from  G. 
ntitte,  the  middle,  O.H.G.  mittatno,  half, 
the  mitten  being  a  kind  of  half  or  half- 
divided  glove  (akin  mid).]  A  covering  for 
the  hand,  generally  of  worsted,  differing 
from  a  glove  in  not  having  a  separate  cover 
for  each  finger,  the  thumb  only  being  sepa- 
rate.—  To  handle  without  mittens,  to  treat 
roughly.— Mitt,  mit,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  mitten.) 
A  mitten;  also,  a  covering  for  the  hand  and 
wrist  only,  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mittimus,  mit'i-mus,  n.  [L.,  we  send.] 
Law,  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison; 
a  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  court 
to  another. 

Mix,  miks,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  miscan,  which  by 
common  metathesis  would  become  mixan 
{=micsan);  O.H.G.  miscan.  misgan,  G. 
mischen,  to  mix;  cog.  L.  misceo,  mixtum 
(Medley,  Meddle),  Gr.  mignymi,  misgo, 
to  mix.]  To  unite  or  blend  promiscuously, 
as  various  ingredients,  into  one  mass  or 
compound;  to  mingle;  to  blend;  to  join; 
to  associate;  to  unite  with  in  company;  to 
produce  by  blending  different  ingredients. 
—v.i.  To  become  united  or  blended  pro- 
miscuously in  a  mass  or  compound;  to  be 
joined  or  associated:  to  mingle.  —  Mix- 
able,  mik'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  mixed. 
—Mixed,  Mlxt,  mikst,  p.  and  a.  United 
in  a  promiscuous  mass  or  compound; 
blended;  mingled;  consisting  of  various 
kinds  or  different  things.— Mixedly,  mik'- 
sed-li,  adv.  In  a  mixed  manner. — Mixer, 
mik'ser,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  mixes 
or  mingles. 

Mixen,  mik'sn,  n.  fA.Sax.  mixen,  from 
mix,  meox,  dung.]    A  dunghill.    (Term.) . 

Mlxtillneal,  Mlxtllinear,  miks-ti-lin'- 
e-al,  miks-ti-lin'e-er,  a.  [L.  mixtus,  mixed, 
and  linea,  a  line.]  Containing  a  mixture  of 
lines,  right,  curved,  &o. 

Mixture,  miks'tfir,  n.  [L.  mixtura,  from 
misceo,  to  mix.  Mix.]  The  act  of  mixing, 
or  state  of  being  mixed;  a  mass  or  com- 
pound, consisting  of  different  ingredients 
blended  without  order;  a  liquid  medicine 
formed  by  mixing  several  ingredients  to- 
gether. 

Mizzen,  Mizen,  miz'n,  n.  [Fr.  misaine, 
from  It.  mezzana,  mizzen,  from  mezzano, 
middle,  from  mezzo,  middle:  originally  a 
large  lateen  sail  on  a  middle  mast.  Mezzo, 
Medial.]  Naut.  a  fore-and-aft  sail  on  the 
mast  of  a  ship  or  barque  next  the  stern: 
called  also  Spanker.— a.  Naut.  belonging 
to  the  mizzen :  applied  to  the  mast  sup- 
porting the  mizzen,  and  the  rigging  and 
shrouds  connected  with  it. 

Mizzle,  mizl,  v.i.  [For  mistle,  misle,  a 
dim.  and  freq.  from  mist.]  To  rain  in  very 
fine  drops;  to  drizzle. — n.  Small  rain. 

Mneme,  nem,  n.  [Gr.  mngm/>,  memory.} 
Unconscious  memory.— Mnemonics,  ne- 

mon'iks,  n.  [Gr.  mnemonikos,  pertaining 
to  memory,  from  mnemon,  mindful,  mnao- 
mai,  to  remember;  same  root  as  in  E.  mind.] 
The  art  of  memory;  the  precepts  and  rules 
intended  to  teach  some  method  of  assisting 
the  memory.— Mnemonic,  Mnemonl- 
cal,  ne-mon'ik,  ne-mon'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  mnemonics;   assisting  the  memory. — 
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MlieillOlllclau,  no  mon-ish'an,  11.     One 

■killed  in  mnemonics;  u  teacher  of  mue 
11 1 1  mica. 

Mon,  mo'a,  n.  The  native  New  Zealand 
name  for  the  Dinomia. 

Moan,  mon,  r.i.  [O.B.  uione,  moone,  &c, 
A.8ux.  maetian.  to  moan;  perhaps  an  Imi- 
tative word.  I  To  utter  a  low  dull  sound 
under  the  Influence  of  grief  or  pain;  to 
make  lamentations;  to  utter  a  prolonged 
groan;  to  give  out  a  low  dull  noise. —a.  A 
low  dull  sound  due  to  grief  or  pain;  a  sound 
resembling  that  made  l>y  a  person  moan- 
ing.—Moan  fill,  tndh'ful,  a.  Sorrowful.— 
Moanfully,  mCn'fnJ-li,  adv.  With  la- 
mentation. 

Moat,  mot,  n.  [Fr.  mote,  L.L.  mota,  the 
mound  of  earth  dug  from  a  trench,  a  hill 
or  mound  on  which  a  castle  was  built; 
origin  unknown.]  A  ditch  or  deep  trench 
round  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or  other 
fortified  place  to  serve  as  a  defence,  often 
filled  with  water,  —  v.t.  To  surround  with 
a  ditch  for  defence.— Moated,  mo'ted,  a. 
Furnished  with  a  moat. 

Mob,  mob,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  L.  mobile 
vulyus,  the  fickle  crowd,  from  mobilis, 
movable,  fickle,  from  moveo,  to  move. 
Move,  Vulgar.]  A  crowd;  a  promiscu- 
ous multitude  of  people,  rude  and  disor- 
derly; a  rabble;  a  riotous  assembly. — v.t. — 
mobbed,  mobbing.  To  crowd  round  and 
annoy.— Mobbish,  mob'ish,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  mob;  tumultuous.— Mob-law,  re. 
The  rule  of  the  mob;  the  rough  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  a  mob;  lynch-law.— 
Mobocracy,  mob-ok'ra-si,  re.  [Mob,  and 
Gr.  krutos,  power.]  The  rule  or  ascendancy 
of  the  mob. 

Mob,  mob,  re.  [Comp.  D.  mop,  a  pug-dog, 
mopmuts,  a  mob-cap.]  A  mob-cap.— Mob- 
cap,  71.    A  plain  cap  for  females. 

Mobile,  mo'bil,  a.  [Fr.  mobile,  L.  mobilis, 
fickle,  mobile,  movable,  from  moveo,  to 
move.  Move.]  Capable  of  being  easily 
moved;  readily  liable  to  change  (mobile 
features);  changeable;  fickle.— Mobilize, 
mob'il-iz,  v.t. — mobilized,  mobilizing.  [Fr. 
mobiliser.]  Milit.  to  put  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  active  service.— Mobilization, 
mob'il-i-za"shon,  n.  Milit.  the  act  of  mobil- 
izing, calling,  or  putting  into  active  service 
or  readiness  for  active  service;  the  act  of 
placing  upon  a  war  footing. — Mobility, 
mo-bil'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  mobilite,  L.  mobilitas.] 
The  state  of  being  mobile;  susceptibility 
of  motion;  readiness  to  move  or  change; 
fickleness;  inconstancy. 

Mobocracy.    Under  Mob. 

Moccasin,  mok'a-sin,  n.  [Spelled  mawcah- 
suns  in  old  glossary  of  North  American 
Indian  words.]  A  kind  of  shoe  made  of 
deer-skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without  a 
stiff  sole,  worn  by  the  North  American 
Indians;  a  venomous  serpent  frequenting 
swamps  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Mocha-stone,  mok'a,  n.  [From  Mocha, 
where  it  is  plentiful.]  A  variety  of  agate, 
containing  the  appearance  of  vegetable 
filaments  in  it;  moss-agate. 

Mock,  mok,  v.t.  [Fr.  moqner,  in  se  moquer, 
to  mock,  flout ;  origin  doubtful ;  comp.  It. 
mocca,  a  grimace;  also  Gr.  mokos,  mockery.] 
To  imitate  or  mimic,  especially  in  contempt 
or  derision;  to  deride  or  flout;  to  ridicule; 
to  fool,  tantalize,  disappoint,  deceive;  to 
set  at  naught;  to  defy.— v.i.  To  use  ridi- 
cule; to  gibe  or  jeer.—  n.  Ridicule;  derision; 
gibe;  flout;  sneer.— a.  False;  counterfeit; 
assumed:  often  in  compounds.— Mocker, 
mok'er,  re.  One  that  mocks;  a  scoffer;  a 
derider;  one  that  deceives  or  disappoints. — 
Mockery,  mok'er-i,  n,  The  act  of  mock- 
ing; derision;  ridicule;  sportive  insult; 
sport;  subject  of  laughter;  imitation;  coun- 
terfeit; appearance;  false  show;  vain  effort. 
—  Mock  -  heroic,  a.  Burlesquing  the 
heroic  in  poetry,  action,  character,  Ac- 
Mock  in  sly,  mok'ing-li,  adv.  By  way  of 
derision;  in  contempt.— Mocking-bird, 
re.  An  American  bird  of  the  thrush  family; 
much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  imitating  sounds.— Mock- 
lead,  re.  An  ore  of  zine.  Blende.  — 
Mock-orange,  re.   A  common  shrub  with 


creamy  white  (lowers  having  an  odour  which 
■1  ■  distant.-  resembles  that  of  orange- 
flowers;  the  syringa.    Mock-gun,  «.    A 

parhelion.  Pa h ii klion.— Mock- turtle, 
It.  A  soup  prepared  from  calf's  head,  in 
imitation  of  real  turtle-soup. 
Mode,  m<5d,  re.  [Fr.  mode,  from  L.  modus, 
mode,  manner,  measure,  &c.:  same  root  as 
mete.  Akin  are  modify,  modest,  moderate; 
mood  (in  grain.)  is  same  word.)  Manner; 
method;  way  (of  speaking,  acting,  &c); 
fashion;  custom;  the  mode,  the  prevailing 
fashion  or  style;  gram,  and  logic,  same  as 
Mood;  mus.  a  species  of  scale  of  which 
modern  musicians  recognize  only  two,  the 
major  and  the  minor  modes.  Major, 
Minor.— Modal,  mo'dal,  a.  Relating  to 
a  mode  or  mood;  pertaining  to  the  mode, 
manner,  or  form,  not  to  the  essence. — 
Modal  proposition,  in  logic,  one  which 
affirms  or  denies  with  a  qualification  or 
limitation.— Modality,  mo-dal'i-ti,  re.  The 
quality  of  being  modal;  philos.  that  quality 
of  propositions  in  respect  of  which  they 
express  possibility  or  impossibility,  exis- 
tence or  non-existence,  necessity  or  contin- 
gency.— Modal ly,  mo'dal-li,  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  relation  expressing  or  indicating 
a  mode. 

Model,  mod'el,  re.  [Fr.  modele,  O.Fr.  mod- 
elle,  from.  It.  modello,  a  model,  lit.  'a  little 
measure',  dim.  from  L.  modus,  measure. 
Mode.]  A  pattern  of  something  to  be 
made ;  a  form  in  miniature  of  something 
to  be  made  on  a  larger  scale;  a  copy,  in 
miniature,  of  something  already  made  or 
existing;  an  image,  copy,  facsimile;  stan- 
dard; that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  mea- 
sured; anything  serving  or  worthy  of  serv- 
ing as  a  pattern;  an  example;  a  person, 
male  or  female,  from  whom  a  painter  or 
sculptor  studies  his  proportions,  details, 
postures,  &c. — v.t.— modelled,  modelling.  To 
plan  or  form  after  some  model;  to  form 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  model;  to  mould;  to 
shape.— v.i.  To  make  a  model;  sculp,  to 
form  a  work  of  some  plastic  material,  as 
clay.— Modeller,  mod'el-er,  re.  One  who 
models;  especially,  a  moulder  in  clay,  wax, 
or  plaster. 

Moderate,  mod'er-at,  v.t.— moderated,  mod- 
erating. [L.  modero  and  moderor,  moder- 
atus,  to  limit,  moderate,  from  modus,  a 
measure.  Mode.]  To  restrain  from  ex- 
cess of  any  kind;  to  reduce  in  intensity 
(rage,  passion,  desire,  joy,  &c);  to  qualify; 
to  temper;  to  lessen;  to  allay.— v.i.  To  be- 
come less  violent  or  intense;  to  preside  as 
a  moderator.  —  To  moderate  in  a  call,  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  call  is  addressed  to  a 
minister.— a.  [L.  moderatus.]  Applied  to 
persons,  not  going  to  extremes;  temperate 
in  opinions  or  views;  applied  to  things, 
not  extreme  or  excessive;  not  very  great; 
mediocre.— re.  A  member  of  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  which  claimed  the 
character  of  moderation  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  church  government. — Moder- 
ately, mod'er-at-li,  adv.  In  a  moderate 
manner  or  degree;  not  excessively.— Mod- 
erateness, mod'er-at-nes,  re.  State  of 
being  moderate.— Moderation,  mod'er- 
a'shon,  re.  [L.  moderatio.]  The  act  of  mod- 
erating, tempering,  or  repressing;  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  moderate;  the  keeping 
of  a  due  mean  between  extremes;  free- 
dom from  excess;  due  restraint;  the  act  of 
presiding  as  a  moderator.— Moderations,  at 
Oxford  University,  the  first  public  examina- 
tion for  degrees.— Moderatlsm,  mod'- 
er-at-izm,  re.  Adherence  to  moderate  views 
or  doctrines. — Moderator,  mod'er  a-ter, 
re.  One  who  or  that  which  moderates  or 
restrains;  the  person  who  presides  at  a 
meeting  or  discussion:  now  chiefly  applied 
to  the  chairman  of  meetings  or  courts  in 
Presbyterian  churches.  —  Moderator- 
lamp,  re.  A  lamp  for  burning  oil,  in  which 
the  passage  of  the  oil  up  towards  the  wick 
is  regulated,  or  moderated,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement.  —  Moderatorslii  |>.  mod'- 
er-a-ter-ship,  re.    The  office  of  a  moderator. 

Modern,  mod'ern,  a.  [Fr.  moderne,  from 
L.L.  modernus,  modern,  belonging  to  the 
present  mode,  from  L.  modus,  mode,  man- 
ner.    Mode.]     Pertaining  to  the  present 


time,  or  time  not  long  past;  recent;  not 
ancient. —re.  A  person  of  modern  times: 
opposed  to  ancient.- Modernism,  mod'- 
cm-izm,  n.  The  state  of  being  modern; 
a  deviation  from  ancient  manner,  practice, 
or  mode  of  expression;  a  movement  or 
tendency  in  the  R.C.  and  other  churches 
towards  rationalistic  interpretation  of  doc- 
trine.—Modernist,  mod'ern-ist,  n.  One 
who  admires  what  is  modern;  an  adherent 
of  modernism. — Modernncss,  mod'ern- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  modern. — 
Modernize,  mod'er-nlz,  v.t. — modernized, 
modernizing.  To  give  a  modern  character 
to;  to  adapt  to  modern  times;  to  cause  to 
conform  to  modern  ideas  or  style.— Mod- 
ern lzcr,  mod'er-ni-zer,  re.  One  who 
renders  modern  or  modernizes.— Moder- 
nization, mod'er-ni-za"shon,  re.  The 
act  of  modernizing;  what  is  produced  by 
modernizing. 

Modest,  mod'est,  a.  [Fr.  modeste,  L.  mo- 
derns, from  modus,  a  limit.  Mode.]  Re- 
strained by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not  for- 
ward or  bold;  unpretending;  bashful;  diffi- 
dent; free  from  anything  suggestive  of 
sexual  impurity;  pure;  moderate;  not  ex- 
cessive, extreme,  or  extravagant. — Mod- 
estly, mod'est-li,  adv.  In  a  modest  man- 
ner; with  modesty;  diffidently;  bashfully; 
not  wantonly;  not  excessively.— Modesty, 
mod'es-ti,  re.  [L.  modestia.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  modest;  absence  of  ten- 
dency to  forwardness,  pretence,  or  pre- 
sumption; bashful  reserve;  absence  of  any- 
thing suggestive  of  sexual  impurity;  chas- 
tity; moderation;  freedom  from  excess. 

Modicum,  mod'i-kum,  re.  [L.,  a  small  or 
moderate  quantity,  from  modicus,  moderate, 
from  modus,  measure.  Mode.]  A  little; 
a  small  quantity;  a  scanty  allowance  or 
allotment. 

Modify,  mod'i-fi,  v.t.— modified,  modifying. 
[Fr.  modifier,  from  L.  modifico  —  modus, 
limit,  manner,  and/acio,  to  make.  Mode, 
Fact.]  To  change  the  external  qualities 
of;  to  give  a  new  form  or  external  character 
to;  to  vary;  to  alter  in  some  respect.— 
Modifier,  mod'i-fl-er,  re.  One  who  or  that 
which  modifies.— Modifiable,  mod'i-fi-a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  modified, — Modi- 
fiabi lit y,  mod 'i-fT-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  modified.— Modification, 
mod'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  modifying; 
the  state  of  being  modified;  some  alteration 
in  form,  appearance,  or  character;  a  par- 
ticular form  or  manner  of  being;  a  mode.— 
Modificatory,  mod'i-fi-ka-to-ri,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  modify  or  produce  change. 

Modillioil,  mo-dil'yon,  n.  [Fr.  modillon, 
from  L.  modulus,  a  model,  dim.  of  modus, 
a  measure.  Mode.]  Arch,  a  block  carved 
into  the  form  of  an  enriched  bracket  used 
in  cornices  of  buildings. 

Modish,  mod'ish,  a.  [From  mode.]  Accor- 
ding to  the  mode  or  fashion ;  affectedly 
fashionable.— Modishly,  mod'ish-li,  adv. 
In  a  modish  manner. — Modlshness,  mod'- 
ish-ues,  n.  The  quality  of  being  modish; 
affectation  of  the  fashion.— Modist,  niod'- 
ist,  re.  A  follower  of  the  fashion.— Mo- 
diste, mo-dest ',  re.  [Fr.  modiste,  a  milliner, 
from  mode,  fashion.]  A  female  who  deals 
in  articles  of  ladies'  dress;  particularly,  a 
milliner  or  dressmaker. 

Modulate,  mod'u-lat,  v.t.  —  modulated, 
mddulating.  [L.  modulor,  modulatus,  from 
modus,  limit,  measure,  mode.  Mode.]  To 
proportion;  to  adjust;  to  vary  or  inflect  the 
sound  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ex- 
pressiveness to  what  is  uttered;  to  vary 
(the  voice)  in  tone;  music,  to  change  the 
key  or  mode  of  in  the  course  of  composi- 
tion; to  transfer  from  one  key  to  another. 
— v.i.  Music,  to  pass  from  one  key  into 
another.  —  Modulation,  mod-u-la'shon, 
re.  The  act  of  modulating:  adjustment;  the 
act  of  inflecting  the  voice  or  any  instru- 
ment musically;  melodious  sound;  music, 
the  change  from  one  scale  or  mode  to  an- 
other in  the  course  of  a  composition.— 
Modulator,  mod'u-la-ter,  re.  One  who  or 
that  which  modulates;  in  the  tonic  sol  fa 
system  of  music,  a  sort  of  map  of  musical 
sounds  representing  the  relative  intervals 
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of  the  notes  of  ■  wale,  its  chromatics,  and 
its  more  closely  related  scales, 

Module,  mod'ill,  ».  [Fr.,  from  1-  modulus, 
dim  of  mot*"*,  a  measure.  Modk.]  .tn-A. 
a  measure  taken  to  regulate  the  propor 
ti,.nH  of  mi  order  <>r  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  building.  Modulus.  mod'Q-lus,  n 
11I  Moduli.  Afata.  and  physics,  a  term 
for  some  constant  multiplier  or  quantity 
required  to  be  used  in  certain  calculations. 
lulus  of  elasticity,  the  quotient  of  a 
.  (in  units  of  force  per  unit  area)  by 
tbe  resulting  strain.  A  solid  Bubstanoe 
nmy  have  theoretically  twenty-one  moduli 
of  elasticity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stress  and  the  strain,  but  if  its  properties 
are  tlic  same  In  all  directions  there  are  only 
kWO  Nodular,  mod'Q-ler,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  module  or  modulus.  — Modus,  nio'dus, 
»i  Mode,  manner,  or  method;  law,  a  fixed 
payment  by  way  of  tithe.  -Modus  operandi, 
method  of  working.  —  Modus  vivendi,  lit. 
way  of  living;  a  temporary  arrangement 
between  parties  pending  the  final  settle- 
ment of  matters  in  dispute. 

Ma'so-Gothlc,  me-so-goth'ik,  n.  and  a. 
The  language  of  tbe  Moeso-Goths  (or  Goths 
of  Meesia),  in  which  we  have  the  earliest 
written  example  of  a  Teutonic  dialect, 
namely,  parts  of  the  Scriptures  translated 
by  Ultilas  in  the  fourth  century. 

Moflus.sil,  mo-fus'sil,  n.  [Hind,  mufassal, 
the  country.)  In  India,  the  country  as 
opposed  to  the  towns. 

Mount,  mo-gul',  n.  [Per.,  a  Mongolian.] 
Lit.  a  Mongolian  or  Mongol.  —  The  Great 
Mogul,  the  sovereign  of  the  empire  founded 
in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  under  Babir 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  terminated 
in  1806. 

Mohair,  moliar,  n.  [From  Ar.  mokhayyar, 
a  kind  of  camlet  or  haircloth  =  Fr.  moire.] 
The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat;  cloth  made 
of  this  hair;  camlet;  a  wool-and-cotton 
cloth  made  in  imitation  of  real  mohair. 

Mohammedan,  mo-ham'med-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Mohammed,  or  the  religion 
founded  by  him.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Mo- 
hammed; one  who  professes  Mohammedan- 
ism. —  Mohammedanism,  Moham- 
med ism,  mo-ham'med-an-izm,  mo-ham'- 
med-izm,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed, 
contaiued  in  the  Koran.— Mohammed- 
an I  ze,  mo-ham'med-an-Iz,  v.t.  To  make 
conformable  to  Mohammedanism. 

Mohawk,  Mohock,  mo'bak,  mo'bok,  n. 
A  member  of  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians;  one  of  a  set  of  London  street 
ruffians  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

Mohur,  mo'her,  n.  [Per.  muhur,  muhr,  a 
gold  coin.]  A  British  Indian  gold  coin, 
value  fifteen  rupees. 

Moidore,  moi'dor,  n.  [Pg.  moeda  d'ouro, 
lit.  money  of  gold — L.  moneta,  money, 
aurum,  gold.]  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal, 
valued  at  £1,  7s.  sterling. 

Moiety,  moi'e-ti,  n.  [Fr.  moitie,  from  L. 
medietas,  from  medius,  middle.  Medial.] 
The  half;  one  of  two  equal  parts;  a  portion 
or  share  in  general. 

Moll,  moil,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  moiller,  Fr. 
mouiller,  to  wet,  to  soften,  from  L.  mollis, 
soft.  Mollify.]  To  daub};  to  make  dirty}; 
to  labour;  to  toil;  to  work  with  painful 
efforts. 

Moire,  mwar,  n.  [Mohair.]  A  clouded 
or  watered  appearance  on  metals  or  textile 
fabrics;  watered  silk.— Moire-antique, 

n.  Silk  watered  so  as  to  resemble  materials 
worn  in  olden  times.  —  Moi rc-incf  nl- 
liqne,  mwa-ra-ma-ta-lek,  n.  [Fr]  Tinplate 
the  surface  of  which  gives  crystalline  reflec- 
tions from  the  action  of  acids. 

Moist,  moist,  a.  [O.Fr.  moiste,  from  L. 
musteus,  fresh,  hence  juicy,  from  mustus, 
fresh  (whence  mustum,  must  or  new  wine).] 
Moderately  wet;  damp;  not  dry;  humid. — 
Moisten,  mois'n,  v.t.  To  make  moist  or 
damp;  to  wet  in  a  small  degree.— v.i.  To 
become  moist.— Moistencr,  mois'n-er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  moistens.—  Moi  St- 
lies*,  moist'nes,  n.  State  of  being  moist; 
a  small  degree  of  wetness.— Moisture, 


niois'tur,  11.  DtffUMd  and  sensible  wetness; 
damp. 

Molar,  ino'ler,  .1.  [L.  molarU,  from  mote, 
a  mill;  same  i""t  anneal.  Mn.i.  I  Serving 
to  bruise  or  grind  tbe  food  In  eating;  gi  ind 

ing.  —  n.    A  grinding  tooth;  a  tooth  having 

a  Battened,  triturating  uurfaoe;  a  double 
tooth. 

Molar,  moler,  a.  [L.  mole*,  a  mass.]  Per- 
taining to  a  mass  01  body  as  a  whole. 

Molasses,  mo  las'ez,  n.  (Also  BWtesstS,  a 
better  spelling,  being  from   Fr.  mHattt,  Sp. 

meloMo,   L.    mellaoeva,    resembling   boney, 

from  mrl,  mtUity  honey]  The  uueryslal- 
lized  syrup  produced  from  sugar  in  the 
process  of  making. 

Moldwui'll,  mold'wiirp,  n.    The  mole. 

Mole,  moi,  n.  [Same  word  as  mould,  earth, 
being  abbreviated  from  the  fuller  name 
molawarp,  mouldwarp,  lit.  earth-caster, 
from  mould,  and  warp,  to  cast;  so  Icel. 
moldvarpa,  I),  moi,  mofworp,  G.  maulwurf] 
An  insectivorous  animal  which  forms  bur- 
rows or  roads  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  throwing  up  the  excavated  soil 
into  little  hills;  a  kind  of  plough  for  mak- 
ing drains.— Mole-east,  n.  A  mole-hill.— 
Mole-cricket,  n.  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain cricket-like  burrowing  insects.— Mole- 
eyed,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes;  having 
imperfect  sight;  blind.— Mole-hill,  n.  A 
heap  of  earth  thrown  up  by  a  mole;  some- 
thing insignificant  as  contrasted  with  some- 
thing important. —  Moleskin,  mol'skin, 
n.  A  strong  twilled  fustian  or  cotton  cloth, 
so  called  from  its  being  soft  like  the  skin 
of  a  mole.— Mole-track,  n.  The  course 
of  a  mole  underground. 

Mole,  moi,  n.  [A.Sax.  mdl,  a  blot,  a  spot= 
O.D.  mael,  Dan.  maal,  G.  vial,  a  spot;  cog. 
L.  macula,  a  spot.]  A  spot,  mark,  or  small 
discoloured  protuberance  on  the  human 
body. 

Mole,  moi,  n.  [L.  mola,  a  false  conception.] 
A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  in  the  uterus. 

Mole,  moi,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  moles,  a  mass, 
a  dam,  a  mole;  same  root  as  magnus,  great.] 
A  mound  or  breakwater  formed  so  as  to 
partially  inclose  a  harbour  or  anchorage, 
and  protect  it  from  the  waves. 

Molecule,  mol'e-kiil,  n.  [Fr.  molecule,  dim. 
of  L.  moles,  a  mass.  Mole  (a  mound).] 
The  smallest  quantity  of  any  substance 
which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  separate 
form.— Molecular,  mo-lek'u-ler,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  molecules.  — 
Molecular  attraction,  that  attraction  which 
occurs  between  tbe  molecules  or  particles 
of  a  body,  keeping  them  together  in  one 
mass,  as  distinguished  from  the  attraction 
of  gravitation.— Molecillarity,  mo-lek'- 
u-lar"i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  molecular. 

Molendlnary,  mo-len'di-na-ri,  a.  [L.  mo- 
lendinum,  a  mill.]  Pertaining  to  a  mill  or 
milling.— Also  Molinarv,  mol'i-na-ri,  a. 
[L.  molina,  a  mill.] 

Molest,  mo-lest',  v.t.  [Fr.  molester,  from  L. 
molestus,  troublesome,  from  moles,  trouble, 
a  great  mass.  Molecule.]  To  annoy;  to 
disturb;  to  vex.— Molestation,  mol-es- 
ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  molesting;  distur- 
bance; annoyance. — Molester,  mo  les'ter, 
«.  One  who  molests.  — Molestful,  mo- 
lest'ful,  a.    Troublesome;  annoying. 

Molinlst,  mo'lin-ist,  n.  A  follower  of  the 
opinions  of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  respect  to  grace,  free- 
will, and  predestination. 

Mollah,  mol'a,  n.  An  honorary  title  in 
Turkey  for  any  one  who  has  acquired  re- 
spect from  purity  of  life,  or  who  exercises 
functions  relating  to  religion. 

Mollify,  mori-fl,  v.t. —mollified,  mollify- 
ing. [O.Fr.  mollifier,  L.  mollificare — mollis, 
soft,  and  facio,  to  make.  Meal,  Mellow.] 
To  soften;  to  assuage,  as  pain  or  irritation; 
to  pacify  or  make  less  angry;  to  reduce  in 
harshness;  to  tone  down.  —  Mollifier, 
mol'i-fi-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  molli- 
fies.—Mollifiahle,  mol'i-fT-a-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  mollified  or  softened.— Mol- 
lification, mol'i-ti-ka"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  mollifying;  mitigation;   pacification. — 


Mollifies,  moi  bt-b'i  Is,  1/.     |I,.,  softness  ] 

.)/,./  dl  -  a  '  d  softening  "i  an  01 1 

Mollusc    Mollusk,  mol'tisk,  v      1 1.    DIOl 

luseus,  soft,  from  mollis,  sott.     M 1  \  ) 

One  "t  the  molluscs      Moilusro.  moi* 

lus'ka,  11  .pi.    An  animal  sub-kingdom,  com- 
prising those  soil  bodil  d  animals  v\  Ml 
usually  provided  with  a  shell,  as  mussels, 
oysters,   land  and  sea  snails,   and   all   SUOb 

animals,    as   well   as   tbe   cuttle-fishes 
Molliisi-aii,  moi  lus'kau,  «.  A  mollu 
Molluscous,  moi  in  'I  us,  •>     Pertaining 
to  1  lie  mollusc*.— Molluacold,  mo! 

Koiii,  >i  A  member  of  the  mollusooida.— 
Molluscoida,  mo]  lus-koi'da,  v.  pi.     A 

group  of  animals  (I'olyzoa,  Tumrata,  and 

Braoniopoda)  regarded  as  s  class  In  the  sub- 
kingdom  iiiollusca.  —  Molluskile,  mol- 
lus'klt.  n.  A  dark  coal-like  substance  found 

in  shell-marbles,  and  originating  in  the 
petrifaction  of  the  bodies  "t  molluscs. 

Moi  I  j  eoddle,  mol'i-kod  1, »/.  [FromJfolfy, 

as  general  name  for  a  female,  and  coddle.) 
An  effeminate  person.     (Slang.) 

Moloch,  mo'lok,  n.  [Heb.  mnlech,  king.] 
The  chief  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of 
the  Ammonites,  whose  worship  consisted 
chiefly  of  human  sacrifices,  ordeals  by  fire, 
mutilation,  &c;  a  genus  of  lizards  found 
in  Australia  of  reptdsive  appearance.  — 
Moloch !/.«',  mo'lok-Iz,  v.t.  To  sacrifice  or 
immolate  as  to  Moloch. 

Molossus,  mo-los'us,  n.  Greek  and  Latin 
pros,  a  foot  of  three  long  syllables. 

Molten,  mol'tn,  p.  and  a.  Melted;  made 
of  melted  metal.    Melt. 

Molto,  mol'to,  adv.  [It.]  Mus.  very,  as 
molto  allegro,  very  gay  and  lively. 

Moly,  mo'li,  n.  [Gr.  moly.]  A  fabulous 
herb  of  magic  power  spoken  of  by  Homer. 

Molyhdeua,  mol-ib-de'na,  n.  [L.  molyb- 
doBiia,  from  Gr.  molybdaina,  galena,  from 
molybdos,  lead.]  A  mineral,  a  sulphide  of 
molybdenum,  used  for  preparing  a  blue 
pigment  for  pottery  ware.— Molyhden- 
ous,  Molyhdous,  mo-lib'den-us,  mo-lib'- 
dus,  a.  Obtained  from  molybdenum;  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  that  metal 
than  the  compounds  called  molybdic.  — 
Molyhdeiinm,  mol-ib-de'num,  n.  A 
brittle  and  rare  metal  of  a  white  colour 
obtained  from  the  native  sulphide  of  molyb- 
dena.— Molybdic,  mo-lib'dik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  molybdeuum. 

Moment,  mo'ment,  n.  [L.  momentum, 
movement,  impulse,  brief  space  of  time, 
importance,  contr.  for  movimentum,  from 
moveo,  to  move.  Move.]  A  minute  por- 
tion of  time;  an  instant;  importance;  con- 
sequence. In  phy*.  the  moment  (or  impor- 
tance) of  a  force  round  a  point  is  the  product 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  into  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  the  point  from  its 
line  of  action:  it  measures  its  turning  value 
with  reference  to  the  point. — The  moment 
of  a  couple  is  the  product  of  either  force 
into  the  arm. — The  moment  of  a  magnet  is 
the  strength  of  either  pole  mtdtiplied  by 
the  distance  between  the  poles.—  M om ent 
of  inertia,  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies 
round  an  axis,  is  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  each  small  element  of  mass  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  axis;  similarly  with 
reference  to  a  point  and  a  plane. — Momen- 
tum, the  product  of  a  moving  mass  into  its 
velocity.  —  Momentarily,  mo'men-ta- 
ri-li,  adv.  Every  moment;  from  moment 
to  moment.— Momentariiiess,  mo'men- 
ta-ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  momentary. 
—Momentary,  mo'men-ta-ri,  a.  Lasting 
but  a  moment  or  a  very  short  time;  fleet- 
ing.—Momently,  mo'ment-li,  adv.  From 
moment  to  moment;  every  moment.  — 
Momentous,  mo-men'tus,  a.  Of  moment 
or  importance ;  weighty;  of  great  conse- 
quence.—Momentously,  mo-men'tus-li, 
adv.  Weightily;  importantly,— Momeii- 
tousness,  mo-men'tus-nes,  n  —  Momen- 
tum, mo-men'tum,  n.  The  force  possessed 
by  a  body  in  motion;  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  velocity  of  a  body;  impetus. 

Momier,  mo'mi-er,  n.  [Fr.  momier,  from 
O.Fr.  momer,  to  mumm,  to  mask.]  A  term 
given  by  the  Calvinists  in  Switzerland  to 
dissenters  from  their  body. 


ch,  chum;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  iob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  (Ma;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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MONOCHLAMYDEOUS 


Mourns,  mo'inus,  n.  [Gr.  mdmos,  dorision.] 
(hrck  myth,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule. 

Monachal,  mon'a  kal,  a.  (I,,  mounrhus. 
Or.  monaehoa,  a  monk,  from  monos,  alone. 
Monk.]  Pertaining  to  monks  or  a  monastic 
life;  monastic.  —  Moiinclilsiii,  mon'ak- 
izm,  n.  [Fr.  monaehtame,]  The  monastic 
life  or  system;  monkery;  monkishness. 

Monad,  mou'ad,  n.  [Gr.  monas,  monadOi, 
unity,  from  monos,  alone.]  An  ultimate 
atom  or  simple  substance  without  parts; 
zool.  a  microscopical  organism  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  character  developed  in  or 
ganic  infusions;  chem.  a  univalent  ele- 
ment, such  as  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c;  an 
Imaginary  entity  in  the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz. Monndie,  Monadical.  mo-nad'- 
ik,  mo -nad'i-kal,  a.  Having  the  nature  or 
oharaoter  of  a  monad. 

Moiiadclph,  mon'a-delf,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  adtiphos,  brother.]  liot.  a  plant 
whose  stamens  are  united  in  one  body  by 
the  filaments;  zool.  a  mammal  in  which 
the  uterus  is  single.  —  Monadclphia, 
nion-a-del'fi-a,  n.  pi.  Bot.  and  zool.  the 
monadelphs.— Moiiadclphian,  Mona- 
delphons,  mon-a-del'fi-an,  mon-a-del'fus, 
a.    Belonging  to  the  monadelphs. 

Monnndcr,  mon-an'der,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  ane~r,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  a 
monoclinous  plant  having  one  stamen  only. 
— Moiiandrla,  mon-an'dri-a,  n.  pi.  A 
class  of  plants  having  only  one  stamen  or 
male  organ.  —  Monandrlan,  Monan- 
(Irons,  monan 'dri-an,  mon-an'drus,  a. 
Bot.  monoclinous,  and  having  one  stamen 
only;  belonging  to  the  class  monandria. — 
Monandry,  mon-and'ri,  n.  Marriage  to 
one  husband  only:  as  opposed  to  polyandry. 

Monailthons,  raon-an'thus,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  anthos,  flower.]  Bot.  producing  but 
one  flower. 

Hlonarcll,  mon'ark,  n.  [L.  monarcha,  from 
Gr.  monarches,  a  monarch,  monarchos,  rul- 
ing alone— monos,  alone,  and  arche,  rale.] 
A  sole  ruler;  the  supreme  governor  of  a 
state;  a  sovereign,  as  an  emperor,  king, 
queen,  prince,  &c;  one  who  is  superior  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  (an  oak  is  called 
the  monarch  of  the  forest).— Monarchal, 
mon-aVkal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monarch; 
suiting  a  monarch ;  sovereign. — Monar- 
chic, Monarchical,  mon-ar'kik,  mon- 
arTri-kal,  a.  Vested  in  a  monarch  or  single 
ruler;  pertaining  to  a  monarchy. — Mon  ar- 
chically,  mon-ar'ki-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  mon- 
archical manner.— Monarchism,  mon'- 
ark-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  monarchy; 
love  or  preference  of  monarchy.  —  Mon- 
archist, mon'ark-ist.  n.  An  advocate  of 
monarchy.— Monarchize,  mon'ark-Tz,  v.i. 
To  play  the  king:  to  act  the  monarch. — 
Monarchy,  mon'ar-ki, n.  [Gr.  monarchia.] 
A  state  or  country  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  either  actually  or  nominally  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person;  the  system 
of  government  according  to  which  the  su- 
preme power  is  vested  in  a  single  person; 
the  territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch;  a 
kingdom;  an  empire. 

Monastery,  mon'as-ter-i,  n.  [L.L.  monas- 
terium,  from  Gr.  monasterion,  from  monas- 
ters, a  solitary,  monazo,  to  be  alone,  from 
monos,  alone,  sole.  J  A  house  of  religious 
retirement,  or  of  seclusion  from  ordinary 
temporal  concerns,  whether  an  abbey,  a 
priory,  a  nunnery,  or  convent:  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  houses  for  monks.— Monas- 
ferial,  mon-as-te'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  monastery.— Monastic,  Monastical, 
mon-as'tik,  mon-as'ti-kal,  a.  [Gr.  monas- 
tikos.]  Pertaining  to  monasteries;  per- 
taining to  religious  or  other  seclusion.  — 
Monastic,  n.  A  member  of  a  monastery; 
a  monk.  —  Monastlcally,  mon-as'ti-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  monastic  manner;  reclusely. — 
Monasticism,  mou-as'ti-sizm,  n.  Monas- 
tic life;  the  monastic  system'or  condition.— 
Monasticon,  mon-as'ti-kon,  n.  A  book 
giving  an  account  of  monasteries,  convents, 
&c. 

Monatomlc,  mon-a-tom'ik,  a.  Chtm.  said 
of  an  element  the  molecule  of  which  con- 
tains only  one  atom;  in  older  use  =*  uni- 
valent. 


Monday,  mun'dft,  n,   [A.Sax.  minandao 
mdnan,    genit.    of    nuSna,    the    moon,    and 
dag,  day.  I    The  second  day  of  the  week. 

Monde,  mond,  n.  [Fr.,  the  world,  from  L. 
in inul its,  the  world.]  A  French  word  used 
in  certain  phrases,  as  'beau  monde',  the 
world  of  fashion. 

Monciiihryary,  mon-em'hri-a-ri,  a.  [Gr. 
monot,  single)  and  tmbryon,  an  embryo.] 

Having  a  single  embryo. 

Monetary,  mon'e-ta-ri,  a.  [L.  moneta, 
money.  Monky.]  Pertaining  to  money 
or  consisting  in  money.  —  Monetary  unit, 
the  standard  of  currency.  —  Monetize, 
mon'e-tlz,  v.t.  To  form  into  coin  or  money. 
—  Monetlzation,  mon'et-I-za//shon,  n. 
The  act  of  monetizing. 

Money,  mun'i,  n.  pi.  Moneys  or  Monies, 
mun'iz.  [O.Fr.  moneie,  monnoie,  Fr.  mon- 
naie.  from  L.  moneta,  the  mint,  money, 
originally  a  surname  of  Juno  (lit.  the 
waruer  or  admonisher,  from  moneo,  to 
admonish),  in  whose  temple  at  Rome 
money  was  coined;  whence  also  mint. 
Monition.]  Coin;  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal,  stamped  by  public  authority  and 
used  as  the  medium  of  exchange;  in  a 
wider  sense,  any  equivalent  for  commodi- 
ties, and  for  which  individuals  readily  ex- 
change their  goods  or  services;  a  circula- 
ting medium;  wealth;  affluence  (a  man  of 
money).  The  plural  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  sums  of  money  or  denominations  of 
money  — A  money  of  account,  a  denomina- 
tion used  merely  for  convenience  in  keep- 
ing accounts,  and  not  represented  by  any 
coin. — To  make  money,  to  gain  money;  to 
be  in  the  way  of  becoming  rich.— Paper 
money,  bank-notes,  bills,  &c,  representing 
value  and  passing  current  as  so.— Money- 
hill,  n.  A  bill  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  granting  aids  and  supplies  to 
the  crown.— Moneyed,  mun'id,  a.  Rich; 
wealthy;  affluent. — Moneyer,  mun'i-er,  n. 
A  coiner  of  money;  one  who  superintends 
a  mint. — Company  of  moneyers,  formerly 
certain  officers  of  the  English  mint.  — 
Money-lender,  n.  One  who  lends  money 
on  interest. — Moneyless,  mun'i-les,  a. 
Destitute  of  money.— Money-making, 
n.  The  process  of  accumulating  money. — a. 
Lucrative;  profitable.— Money-market, 
n.  The  market  or  field  for  the  investment 
or  employment  of  money.— Money-mat- 
ter, n.  A  matter  or  affair  in  which  money 
is  concerned.  —  Money-order,  n.  An 
order  granted  upon  payment  of  the  sum 
and  a  small  commission,  by  one  post-office, 
and  payable  at  another.  —  Money's- 
worth,  n.  Something  as  good  as  or  that 
will  bring  money;  full  value.  —  Money- 
taker,  n.  A  person  at  some  public  place 
who  receives  the  money  for  admissions;  a 
cash-clerk  in  a  retail  establishment. 

Monger,  mung'ger,  n.  [A.Sax.  mangere,  a 
dealer,  from  mangian,  to  traffic;  Icel.  man- 
gari,  mang,  traffic,  O.D.  mangher,  O.H.G. 
mangari,  a  merchant;  perhaps  from  L. 
mango,  dealer.]  A  trader;  a  dealer:  now 
only  or  chiefly  in  composition. 

Mongol,  Mongolian,  mon'gol,  mon-go'- 
li-an,  n.  A  native  of  Mongolia.— a.  Belong- 
ing to  Mongolia;  an  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  Turanian  tongues. — 
Mongolian  race,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  human  family,  named  from  the 
Mongols. 

Mongoose,  mon'gos,  n.    Mungoose. 

Mongrel,  mung'grel,  a.  [From  A.Sax. 
mang,  mixture,  with  dim.  suffix  as  in 
cockerel;  akin  mingle,  among.]  Of  a  mixed 
breed;  of  mingled  origins;  hybrid.— n.  A 
cross  between  two  plants  or  animal  varieties 
(breeds,  races).  Usually  fertile,  e.g.  crosses 
between  varieties  of  apple  or  breeds  of 
sheep.  Cp.  Hybrid.  —  Mongrelize, 
mung'grel-iz,  v.t.    To  make  a  mongrel  of. 

Monled,  mun'id,  a.  Moneyed.— Mou- 
ler,  mun'i-er,  n.    Moneyer. 

Moniltform,  mo-nil'i-form,  a.  [L.  monile, 
a  necklace.]  Like  a  necklace;  like  a  series 
or  string  of  beads:  used  especially  in  natu- 
ral history. 

Moiling,  mS'nlng,  n.    A  fine  black  tea. 


Monism,  mon'izm,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  alone, 
Single,  I  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  in 
the  universe  there  is  only  a  single  element 
or  principle  from  which  everything  is  de- 
veloped, this  single  principle  t>eing  either 
mind  [idealistic  monism)  or  matter  {materi- 
alistic monism).— Monistic,  mon-hVtik,  o. 
Pertaining  to  monism;  pertaining  to  or 
del  Lved  from  a  single  source. 

Monition.  mS-nish'on,  n.  [L.  monitio,mo- 
n  it  ion  is,  from  moneo,  to  admonish  (hence  , 
moneta,  E.  money):  root  in  mons'rum,  a 
monster,  monatrare,  to  show  (demonstrate)', 
mens,  mind  (whence  mental),  E.  mind.] 
Admonition;  warning;  advice  by  way  of 
caution;  indication;  intimation. — Moni- 
tive,  mon'i-tiv,  a.  Admonitory;  conveying 
admonition.— Monitor,  mon'i-ter,  n.  [I,.] 
One  who  admonishes  or  warns  of  faults 
and  informs  of  duty;  an  admonisher;  a 
senior  pupil  in  a  school  appointed  to  in- 
struct and  look  after  juniors;  a  genus  of 
large  lizards,  popularly  believed  to  «ivc 
warning  of  the  presence  of  crocodiles;  a 
name  for  a  class  of  shallow  heavily-armed 
iron-clad  steam-vessels  sunk  deeply  in  the 
water:  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  first 
vessel  of  the  kind.— Monitorial,  mon-i- 
to'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monitor  or 
monitors  in  a  school;  conducted  or  carried 
on  by  monitors;  monitory;  admonitory. — 
Monltorially,  mon-i-to'ri-al-li,  adv.  By 
monitors.— Monitory,  mon'i-to-ri.a.  Giv- 
ing admonition;  admonitory.  —  Monl- 
tress,  Monitrix,  mon'i-tres,  mon'i-triks, 
n.    A  female  monitor. 

Monk,  mungk,  n.  [A.Sax.  monec,  munee, 
from  L.L.  monachus,  Gr.  monachos,  one 
who  lives  alone,  from  monos,  alone.)  One 
of  a  community  of  males  inhabiting  a 
monastery,  and  bound  by  vows  to  celibacy 
and  religious  exercises. — Monk-fish,  n. 
The  angel-fish.— Monkhood,  mungk'hud, 
n.  Character  or  condition  of  a  monk.— 
Monkish,  mungk'ish,  a.  Like  a  monk,  or 
pertaining  to  monks;  monastic— Monk- 
ishness,  mungk'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  monkish.  —  Mon  k-seal,  n.  A 
species  of  seal  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
—Monk's-hood,  n.    Aconite. 

Monkey,  mung'ki,  n.  [O.Fr.  monne,  a 
monkey,  It.  monna,  a  female  ape,  properly 
dame,  mistress,  a  contr.  of  madonna,  the 
term  -key  being  diminutive,  as  in  donkey.] 
A  name  used  in  its  wider  sense  to  include 
all  the  quadrumana  except  the  lemurs  and 
their  allies;  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
designating  the  long-tailed  members  of  the 
order  as  distinguished  from  the  apes  and 
baboons;  a  term  applied  to  a  boy  or  girl 
either  in  real  or  pretended  disapproval;  a 
pile-driving  apparatus;  a  sort  of  power- 
hammer;  a  sum  of  £500  (slang).— Mon  key- 
hlock,  n.  Naut.  a  small  single  block 
strapped  with  a  swivel.— Monkey-bread, 
n.  Baobab.— Monkeyism,  mung'ki-izm 
n.  An  act  or  conduct  like  that  of  a  monkey. 
Monkey-jacket,  n.  A  close-fitting 
jacket,  generally  of  some  stout  material.— 
Monkey-l»Ot,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  gigantic 
Brazilian  tree  consisting  of  a  capsule  fur- 
nished with  a  lid,  containing  nuts  of  which 
monkeys  are  fond.— Monkey-puzzle,  n. 
A  name  for  the  araucaria.  —  Monkey« 
wrench,  n.  A  screw-key  with  a  movable 
jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw. 

Monobasic,  mon-6-bas'ik,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  basis,  a  base.]  Chem.  applied 
to  acids  which  enter  into  combination  with 
one  equivalent  of  a  base. 

Monocarp,  Monoeariion,  raon'6-karp, 
mon-o-kar'pon,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  a  plant  that  perishes 
after  having  once  borne  fruit;  an  annual 
plant.  —  Monocarpons,  Mouocarpic,  : 
mon-o-kar'pus,  mon-6-kar'pik,  a.  Bot.  a 
term  applied  to  annual  plants. 

Monocephalons,  mon-o-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  kephale,  head.]  Having  only 
one  head;  bot.  applied  to  fruits  that  have 
but  one  organic  head  or  summit,  also  to 
flowers  disposed  in  umbels. 

Monoceros,  mon-os'e-ros,  n.  [Gr.  mo/it*, 
sole,  keras,  a  horn.  ]  A  one-horned  creature ; 
a  unicorn. 

Monochlamydeons,mon'6-kla-mid/'e-us, 
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a.  |(«r.  monos,  single,  :nnl  cMamya,  dhlamy- 
</.><,  a  cloak.)  Bot.  narlng  a  Singh  perianth; 

having  DO  corolla. 

Mnnocliord,  mon'o  kord,  n.  [(Jr.  monos, 
nol**,  and  tikordit  a  chord  |  Mns.  a  single 
utrioK  stretched  across  a  sound  board,  and 
baring  under  It  a  movable  bridge  need  bo 
slow  the  lengths  of  string  required  bopro* 
duee  the  notes  of  the  soale,  \c. 

Monochromatic,    mon'o-krd-mat'  1       a. 
monos,  solr,  and  chroma,  oolour.]  Con- 
rig  of  one  colour,  or  presenting  rays  of 
light  of  one  oolour  only.— Mouocurome, 
iiKiii  o  kroin,  a.    A  painting  in  one  oolour, 
but  relleTed  by  light  and  shade.    Mono- 
rliromy.  moo  okYG  mi,   n.    The   art    of 
painting  in  a  single  colour. 
Monochronle.   mon-5-kroulk.   «.     [Or. 
08,  single,  ami  ehronos,  time.]    Existing 
or  happening  at  the  same  time;  belonging 
t<>. Mie  period;  contemporaneous. 

Monocle,  mon'o-kl,  n.    [Monocular.]  A 
glass;  a  one-eyed  animal. 

Monocllnnl,  mon-6  kll'nal,  a.  ((Jr.  inouos, 
single,  and  kliiw,  to  bend.]  Geol.  applied 
to  strata  that  dip  for  an  indefinite  length 
in  one  direction.— Monoclilllc,  Mono- 
rlinohcdrlc,  mon-6-klin'ik,  mon'o-kll- 
no-hed"rik,  a.  Mineral,  having  three  un- 
equal axes,  two  intersecting  at  an  oblique 
angle,  and  cut  by  the  third  at  right  angles. 
■onocllnous,  mon-okli-nus,  a.  Bot. 
having  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same 
flower;  geol.  monoclinal. 
Monocoiidylons,  mon-o-kon'di-lus,  a. 
[Gr.  monos,  single,  kondylos,  joiut]  Having 
a  single  occipital  condyle,  as  birds  and 
reptiles. 

Monocotyledon,  mon'o-kot-i-le"don,  n. 
A  plant  with  one  cotyledon  only;  a  raono- 
cotyledonous  plant.  —  Monocotyledo- 
nous,  mou'6-kot-i-le"do-nus,  a.  Bot. 
Having  only  one  seed-lobe  or  cotyledon,  as 
endogenous  plants  have. 

Monocracy,  mon-ok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  kratos,  rule]  Government  or 
rule  by  a  single  person;  autocracy.— Mon- 
ocrat,  inon'o-krat,  n.  One  who  governs 
alone. 

Monocular,  Monoculous,  mon-ok'tt- 
ler,  mon-ok'u-lus,  a.  [Gr.  moioos,  sole,  and 
L.  oculiis,  an  eye.]  Having  one  eye  only; 
adapted  to  be  used  with  one  eye  only  (a 
monocular  microscope. 

Monodact  y  Ions,  mon-6-dak'til-us,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  daktylos,  finger.]  Having 
one  finger  or  toe  only. 

Monodelphia,  mon-o-del'ti-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  delphys,  womb.]  The 
highest  sub-class  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
including  all  animals  having  a  single  uterus. 
Didelphia,  Ornithodelphia.— Mono- 
delph,  Monodelphian,  mon'o  -delf, 
mou-o-del'fi-an,  n.  A  mammal  of  the  Mon- 
odelphia.—Moit  odd  phi  c,  mon-o-del'tik, 
a.    Belonging  to  the  Monodelphia. 

Monodrama,  Monodrame,  mon'o-dra- 
ma,  mon'6-dram,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and 
drama,  a  drama]  A  dramatic  performance 
by  a  single  person.  —  Monodrama t  Ic, 

mon'6-dra-mat"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
monodrama. 

Monody,  mon'o-di,  n.  [Gr.  monodia— 
monos,  single,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  mourn- 
ful kind  of  song,  in  which  a  single  mourner 
is  supposed  to  give  vent  to  his  grief. — 
Monodlcal,  mon-od'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  monody.— Monodtst,  mon'od-ist,  n. 
One  who  writes  or  sings  a  monody. 

Monodynamic,  mon'o-di-nam"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
nwnos,  single,  and  dynamis,  power.]  Hav- 
ing but  one  power,  capacity,  or  talent. 

Monoecious,  Moneeclan,  mo-ne'shus, 
nio-ne'shi-an,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  one,  and  oikos, 
1  house.]  Bot.  having  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant;  zool.  having 
male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
in  the  same  individual.  —  Momeeisin, 
nio-ne'sizm,  n.  The  state  of  being  monoe- 
cious, 

Monogamic,  mon-5-gam'ik,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
8ole,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot.  having 
flowers  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not 


coll. ctcd  111  a  head;  BODOgMBOUl  Mo- 
nogamist, m ,m  in   1,  11     One  who 

praotleos  or  npiioids  monogamy,  ts  1  1 
ton  bigamist m  polygainiti  llonocniu- 
oiis,  mo-nog'a  iiuiH,  a.  Upholding  01  prac 
tiling  monogamj ;  tool  oaring  only  one 
mute;  hot.  monogamio.-  Monogamy,  mo 
nog's  mi,  a,  The  practice  or  principle  ol 
mairyniK  only  once,  tin-  marrying  of  onlj 

One  at  a  time;  WOOi,  the  having  only  one 
mate. 

Muiiogcncsis,  mon-5-jen'e-Bis,  n.  (<ir. 
inouos,  single,  and  ptnioU,  Origin.]  liiol. 
direct  development  Of  an  embryo  from  a 
parent  similar  to  itself;  descent  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  one  parent  form:  development 

of  all   the   being!  in   the   universe  from  a 

single  oell.  —  HouogenetlCi   mon'0-Je 

nct/'ik,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  monogenesis.— 
MoilOgcnist,  mo  noj'e  nist,  n.  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  monogeny.  — 
Moiiogciiy,  mo-noj'e-ni.  11.  Origin  from 
a  single  species;  the  unity  of  the  human 
species. 

Monogram,  mon'o-gram,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  gramma,  letter.]  A  character  or 
cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  letters 
interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of  a 
name,  used  for  instance  on  seals,  letter- 
paper  and  envelopes,  &c.  —  Monogram- 
in  tc,  Monogrn  ill  111  ll  I  ic,  ruon-6-gram'ik, 
mon'd-gram-mat"ik,  a.  In  the  style  or 
manner  of  a  monogram ;  pertaining  to 
monograms. 

Monograph,  mon'o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  graphs,  description.]  An  ac- 
count or  description  of  a  single  thing  or 
class  of  things;  the  only  book  written  by 
some  distinguished  writer  on  a  topic. — 
Monographer,  Monograph!*! ,  mon- 
og'ra-fer,  mon-og'ra -fist,  n.  A  writer  of 
monographs.  —  Monographic,  Mono- 
graphical,  mon-6-graf'ik,  mon-o-graf'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monograph.  — 
Monographlcally,  mon-6-graf'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  mono- 
graph. —  Monography,  mon-og'ra-fi,  n. 
The  writing  of  monographs;  delineation 
in  lines  without  colour  being  used. 

Monogyn,  mon'6-jin,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  sole, 
and  gyni,  a  female.]  Bot.  a  plant  having 
only  one  style  or  stigma.—  Monogynlan, 
Moiiogynoiis,  mon-6-jin'i-an,  mo-noj'- 
i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  Linnaean  order  of 
plants  having  only  one  style  or  stigma. — 
Monogyny,  mo-noj'-i-ni,  n.  Marriage  to 
one  woman  only;  the  state  of  having  but 
one  wife  at  a  time. 

Monolith,  mon'6-lith,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  pillar, 
column,  and  the  like  formed  of  a  single 
stone,  generally  applied  to  such  only  as  are 
noted  for  their  magnitude.— Monolithic, 
mon-6-lith'ik,  a.  Formed  of  a  single  stone; 
consisting  of  monoliths. 

Monologue,  mon'o-log,  n.  [Fr.  monologue, 
from  Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  logos,  speech.] 
That  which  is  spoken  by  one  person  alone; 
a  dramatic  soliloquy;  a  long  speech  or  dis- 
sertation, uttered  by  one  person  in  company. 
— Monologist,  mo-uol'0-jist,  n.  One  who 
soliloquizes;  one  who  monopolizes  conver- 
sation.— Monology,  mo-nol'o-ji,  n.  The 
act  or  habit  of  indulging  in  monologues. 

Monomania,  mon-5-ma.'ni-a,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  mania,  madness.]  That 
form  of  mania  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea,  or  is  ir- 
rational on  one  subject  only.  —  Mono- 
maniac, Monomane,  mon-o-ma'ni-ak, 
mon'6-man,  n.  A  person  affected  by  mono- 
mania—Monomaniac,  Monomania- 
cal,  mon-o-ma'ni-ak,  mon'o  ma-nl"a-kal, 
a.  Affected  with,  pertaining  to,  or  resulting 
from  monomania. 

Monometallism,  mon-o-met'al-izni,  8. 
[Gr.  monos,  single,  E.  metal.]  The  fact  of 
having  only  one  metal  as  a  standard  in  the 
coinage  of  a  country;  the  theory  of  a  single 
metallic  standard.  Monometallic,  mon- 
6-me-tal"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  monometal- 
lism.— Monometallist,mon-o-met'al-ist, 
n.    A  supporter  of  monometallism. 

Monometer,  mo-nom'et-er,  n  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  metron,  measure.]  Pros,  a  rhyth- 


111  ll  al  aeries  OOUBlstlng  of  a  llngUl  meter. — 

Moiiometrical,  mon  0  mi  t'ri-kal  <i 
P<  1  taiuing  to  01  1  oni  Istlnil  "I  ujonoiiiet  res. 

HoMometrle,  mon  o  „,.  t  ,. 

""'■  M  term  appiii  d  to  1  rystali  with  the 

axes  equal  01    M  one  kind, 

Monomial,  mo  m.'iiii  ai.  „     |<;,     ,„„„,„, 
and  onomOk  a  name.]    Alg  an  expres 
>  loo  or  quantity  ,,,-!,  i, .,,„ 

««.  Alg.  coiiHisting  of  only  one  term  or 
letter. 

Moiiomorphlr,  Moii(»iiiori>IioiiH, 
in. .11  Q  morflk,  mon-o-mor'fus,  a.  [Or. 
monos.  single,  and  morpfu,  form.]  Bid 
retaining  the  same  form  throughout   the 

various  stages  of  derelopment 
Moiioinyaria,  mon'o  mi  a"ri  a,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 

limn,,*,  single,  ami  my»,  myo$,  a  muscle. j 
Those  bivalve  molluscs  whose  shell  isi 
by  a  single  adductor  muscle,  as  the  o 

— Monoiiiyarian,  mon'6-mi  a"ri -an,  »/. 
and  a.  One  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mom, 
myaria. 

Moiiopnfhy,  mo-nop'a-thi,  n.   [Gr.  monon, 
sole,  and  pathos,  Buffering]    A  (Usee 
affection  in  which  only  one  organ  or  fane 
tion  is  disordered— Monopat hie.  mon- 
o-path'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  mouopatby. 

Monopersonal,  mon-o-per'son-al,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  E.  person.]  Having  but 
one  person :  used  in  theology. 

Monopetalous,  mon-6-pet'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  petalon.]  Bot.  having 
the  petals  united  together  into  one  piece 
by  their  edges;  gamopetalous. 

Monophthong,  mon'of-thong,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  sole,  and  phthongos,  sound.]  A 
simple  vowel-sound;  two  or  more  written 
vowels  pronounced  as  one.  —  Monoph- 
1  lion  gal,  mon-of-thong'gal,  a.  Consisting 
of  a  simple  vowel-sound. 

Moiiophylefic,  mon'o-fi-let"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  phyle,  a  tribe.]  Pertaining 
to  a  single  family  or  tribe. 

Monophyllons,  mo-nof'il-us,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  sole,  and  phyllon,  leaf.]  Bot.  having 
one  leaf  only,  or  formed  of  one  leaf. 

Moiiophyodont,  mon-6-fi'o-dont,  n.  and 
a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  phyo,  to  generate, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  term  applied  to 
those  mammals  in  which  only  a  single  set 
of  teeth  is  ever  developed. 

Monophysite,  mo-nof'i-sit,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  physis,  nature.]  One  who  main- 
tains that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  nature. 
Used  also  as  adj. 

Monoplane,  mon'5-plan,  n.  A  flying 
apparatus  with  its  wings  or  carrying  sur- 
faces arranged  in  the  same  plane.  Aero- 
plane. 

Monopoly,  mo-nop'o-li,  n.  [Fr.  monopole, 
L.  monopolium,  Gr.  monopolion  —  monos, 
single,  and  poled,  to  sell.]  An  exclusive 
trading  privilege;  the  sole  right  or  power 
of  selling  something,  or  full  command  over 
the  sale  of  it;  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  monopoly ;  the  possession  or  assumption 
of  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others.— 
Monopolist,  Monopolizer,  mo-nop'- 
o-list,  mo-nop'o-llzer,  n.  One  that  mo- 
nopolizes or  possesses  a  monopoly.  —  Mo- 
nopolize, mo-nop'o-liz,  v. t— monopolized, 
monopolizing.  [Fr.  monopoliser.]  To  obtain 
a  monopoly  of;  to  have  full  command  of 
for  trade  purposes;  to  obtain  or  engross  the 
whole  of;   to  assume  exclusive  possession 

Monopteron,  Monopferos.  mo-nop'- 
ter-on,  mo-nop'ter-os,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Arch,  a  temple  without 
walls,  composed  of  columns  arranged  in  a 
circle  and  supporting  a  cupola  or  a  conical 
roof.  —  Monopteral,  mo-nop'ter-al,  a. 
Arch,  formed  as  a  monopteron. 

Moil  opt ote,  mo-nop'tot.  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
only,  and  ptosis,  case]  Gram,  a  noun  bar- 
ing only  one  oblique  case-ending. 

Monopyrenons,  mon-o-pl-re'nus,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  pyrin,  kernel.]  Bot.  having 
but  one  kernel  or  stone. 

Monorail,  mon'6-ral,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  one, 
and  7-ail]  A  system  of  vehicular  propulsion 
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requiring  only  one  mil.     Balance  is  Bocured 

by  a  (!\  KciSl'AT  (Which  Sec). 

[nonorganic  mon-or-gan'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
mono*,  single,  and  organon.]    Belonging  to 

or  affecting  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs, 

Moiiorhyuic,  mon'o-rlm,  n.  [Gr.  monoi, 
single,  and  B.  rhi/inc]  A  composition  in 
verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end  with  the 
siiine  rhyme. 

Moiioscpuloiis,  mon-o-sep'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
monos.  one,  ami  E.  sepul.]  Hot.  composed 
of  sepals  which  are  united  by  their  edges; 
gamosepalous. 

Mouoscs,  mon-o'scz,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  one.] 
The  simplest  CAHBOHYDRATKs(which  see). 

Moiiosperm. mon'd-sperm, n,  [Gr.  monos, 

single,  and  sperma,  seed.)  A  plant  of  one 
seed  only.  —  Moiiospcrnious,  mon-G- 
sper'mus,  a.    Bot.  having  one  seed  only. 

Moiiostachous,  mo-nos'ta  kus,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  stachys,  ear  of  corn.]  Bot. 
having  one  spike. 

Monosl  Ich,  mon'o-stik,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  stichos,  a  verse.]  A  poem  con- 
sisting of  one  verse  only. 

Monostl'oplie,  mo-nos'tro-fe,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  strophe,  strophe.]  A 
metrical  composition  having  only  one 
strophe.— Moiiostrophic,mon-6-strof'ik, 
a.  Having  one  strophe  only;  written  in 
unvaried  measure. 

Monostyle,  mon'o-stil,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
alone,  single,  and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  Arch. 
applied  to  pillars  when  they  consist  of  a 
single  shaft. 

Monosyllabic,  mon'd-sil-ab"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  Con- 
sisting of  one  syllable;  consisting  of  words 
of  one  syllable. — Monosyllabic  languages,  a 
class  of  languages  in  which  each  word  is  a 
simple  uninflected  root.— Monosyllable, 
mon'6-sil-a-bl,  n.    A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Monotessaron,  mon-o-tes'sa-ron,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  tessares,  four.]  A  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels. 

Monot  halamous  ,  mon-o-thal'a-mus,  a. 
[Gr.  monos,  single,  and  thalamos,  a  chamber.] 
Zool.  consisting  of  a  cavity  or  chamber 
undivided  by  partitions;  unilocular. 

Mono  thecal,  mon-o-the'kal,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  theke,  case.]  Bot.  having  only 
one  loculament. 

Monotheism,  mon'o-the-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  Theos,  God.]  The  doc- 
trine or  belief  of  the  existence  of  one  God 
only.  —  Monot  heist,  raon'6-the-ist,  n. 
One  who  believes  in  one  God  only. — Mono- 
theistic, mon'o-the-is"tik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  monotheism. 

Monothelite,  mon'o-thel-it,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  thelo,  to  wish.]  An  early  sect  main- 
taining that  there  was  only  one  will,  the 
divine,  in  the  Saviour. 

Monotomons,  mo-not'o-mus,  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  Mineral. 
having  its  cleavage  distinct  only  in  a  single 
direction. 

Monotone,  mon'o-ton,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  tonos,  tone,  sound.]  A  sameness 
of  sound,  or  the  utterance  of  successive 
syllables  on  one  unvaried  key,  without  in- 
flection or  cadence;  sameness  of  style  in 
writing  or  speaking.— Monotonous,  mo- 
not'o-nus,  a.  Characterized  by  monotony 
or  monotone.— Monotonously,  mo-not'- 
o-nus-li,  adv.  In  a  monotonous  manner. — 
Monot  011  ousii  ess,  mo-not'o-nus-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  monotonous. — 
Monotony,  mo-not'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  mono- 
tonia.] Uniformity  of  tone  or  sound;  want 
of  inflections  of  voice  in  speaking  or  reading; 
want  of  cadence  or  modulation;  tiresome 
sameness;  want  of  variety. 

Monotremata,  mon-o-trem'a-ta,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  monos,  single,  trema,  aperture.]  The 
lowest  sub-class  of  mammals,  oviparous, 
and  with  a  single  outlet  for  the  feces  and 
the  products  of  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs,  comprising  only  the  Ornithorhyn- 
chus  and  Echidna.  — Monotrematons, 
mon-o-trem'a  tus,  a.  Belonging  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  Monotremata. — Mono- 


twine,  mon'o-trcin,  n.    One  of  the  Mono 

trrmata. 

Monotype,  Monots  i»lc  mon^B-tJp,  noon- 

(i  lip'ik,  a.  |(Jr.  monos,  single;  and  ttl/poa,  B 
type]  Having  but  one  type;  consisting  of 
a  Mingle  representative.  Monotype,  n. 
In  printing,  a  mechanical  method  of  setting 
and  easting  types  in  single  letters. 
Monovalent,  mo-nov'a-lent,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  L.  valens,  Valentin,  ppr. 
of  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  Chem.  applied  to  an 
elementary  substance  one  atom  of  which 
enters  into  combination  with  a  single  atom 
of  another  elementary  substance. 

Monoxylon,  mo-nok'si-lon,  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
one,  and  xylon,  wood.)  A  canoe  or  boat 
made  from  one  piece  of  timber.  —  Mo- 
noxylous,  mo-nok'si-lus,  a.  Formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  wood. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  The  doctrine  formu- 
lated by  President  Monroe  of  the  United 
States  that  any  attempt  at  colouizing  by  a 
European  power  within  the  American  area 
constitutes  an  unfriendly  act,  leading  to 
war. 

Monseigneur,  mon-sen-yer,  n.  pi.  Mcs- 
seigneurs,  ma-sen-yer.  [Fr.  mon,  my, 
and  seigneur,  lord.  Senior.]  A  French 
title  of  honour  given  to  princes,  bishops, 
and  other  high  dignitaries.— Monsieur, 
mos'ye,  n.  pi.  Messieurs,  mes'ye.  [Fr., 
contr.  of  monseigneur.]  The  common  title 
of  courtesy  and  respect  in  France,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  Sir  and  Mr. ;  abbreviated 
Mons.,  M.;  plural  Messrs.,  MM. 

Monsoon,  mon-son',  n.  [Fr.  monson,  mous- 
son,  Sp.  monzon,  Pg.  mousdo,  from  Ar.  mau- 
sim,  a  time,  a  season,  the  favourable  season 
for  sailing  to  India.]  The  trade-wind  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas,  for  six  months 
(November  to  March)  blowing  from  about 
N.E.;  and  for  the  next  six  months  (April 
to  October)  from  about  S.W.;  an  alternating 
wind  in  any  region. 

Monster,  mon'ster,  n.  [Fr.  monstre,  from 
L.  monstrum,  a  marvel,  a  monster,  from 
moneo,  to  admonish.  Monition.]  A  plant 
or  animal  of  abnormal  structure  or  greatly 
different  from  the  usual  type;  an  animal 
exhibiting  malformation  in  important  parts; 
a  person  looked  upon  with  horror  on  ac- 
count of  extraordinary  crimes,  deformity, 
or  power  to  do  harm;  an  imaginary  creature, 
such  as  the  sphinx,  mermaid,  &c. — a.  Of 
inordinate  size  or  numbers  (a  monster 
meeting).  —  Monstrosity,  mon-stros'i-ti, 
n.  The  state  of  being  monstrous ;  that 
which  is  monstrous;  an  unnatural  produc- 
tion. —  Monstrous,  mon'strus,  a.  [L. 
monstrosus.]  Unnatural  in  form;  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature;  enormous; 
huge ;  extraordinary ;  shocking ;  frightful ; 
horrible. — adv.  Exceedingly;  very  much 
(nowvulgarorcolloquial).— Monstrously, 
mon'strus-li,  adv.  In  a  monstrous  manner. 
— Monstrousness,  mon'strus-nes,  n. 

Monstrance,  mon'strans,  n.  [L.L.  mon- 
strantia,  from  L.  monstro,  to  show.]  iJ. 
Cath.  Ch.  the  transparent  or  glass-faced 
shrine  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is 
presented  for  the  adoration  of  the  people. 

Montanlc,  mon-tan'ik,  a.  [L.  montanus, 
from  mons,  mountain.]  Pertaining  to 
mountains;  consisting  in  mountains. 

Montauist,  mon'tan-ist,  n.  A  follower  of 
the  heresiarch  Montanus,  who,  in  the  second 
century,  pretended  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  instructed  in  several 
points  not  revealed  to  the  apostles. — M011- 
tanisill,  mon'tan-izm,  n.  The  tenets  of 
Montanus  or  his  followers. — Montnilis- 
tic,  mon-tan-is'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
heresy  of  Montanus. 

Montant,  mon'tant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  monter, 
to  mount.]  An  upright  blow  or  thrust  in 
fencing  {Shak.);  an  upright  piece  in  car- 
pentry. 

Mont-de-piete,  moh-de-pe-a-ta,  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  mountain  of  piety,  from  It.  monte  di 
pietd.]  On  the  Continent  a  class  of  estab- 
lishments for  advancing  money  to  the  poor 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  a  public 
pawn-shop. 

Monte,  mon'ta,  n.    [Sp.,  the  stock  of  cards 


which  remain  after  each    player   has   re- 
ceived his  share,  from  L.  mons,  a  mountain 
A  Spanish  gambling  game  played  with  dice 

or  eardB. 

Montepiilelnno,  mon'ta-pol-chU/'nO,  n. 
A  wino  made  from  grapes  growing  near 
Montepulciuno  in  Tuscany. 

Montcro,  MonterO-COP,  mon-te'ro,  n. 
[Bp.  montero,  a  huntsman,  from  monte,  a 
mountain.]  A  kind  of  cap  with  a  flap 
round  it. 

Month,  munth,  n.  [A.Sax.  m6nath,  m/mth, 
from  mt'ma,  the  moon  =  Icel.  mdnathr,  Dan. 
maaned,  D.  maand,  G.  monath;  allied  to 
L.  mensis,  Gr.  men,  a  month.  Moon.]  One 
of  the  twelve  parts  of  the  calendar  year, 
consisting  unequally  of  30  or  31  days,  ex- 
cept February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap- 
year  29  days :  called  distinctively  a  calendar 
month;  the  period  between  change  and 
change  of  the  moon,  reckoned  as  twenty- 
eight  days.— Monthly,  munth'li,  o.  Con- 
tinued a  month  or  performed  in  a  month; 
happening  once  a  month,  or  every  month.— 
adv.  Once  a  month;  in  every  month. — n.  A 
magazine  or  other  literary  periodical  pub- 
lished once  a  month.— Month's-mind, 
n.  A  celebration  in  remembrance  of  a 
deceased  person  held  a  month  after  the 
death. 

Mon  tide,  Monticule,  mon'ti-kl,  mon'- 
ti-kul,  n.  [L.  monticulus,  dim.  of  mons, 
montis,  a  mountain.]  A  little  mount;  a 
hillock. 

Monument,  mon'u-ment,  n.  [L.  monu- 
mentum,  from  moneo,  to  remind,  to  warn. 
Monition.]  Anything  by  which  the  mem- 
ory of  a  person,  period,  or  event  is  per- 
petuated; a  memorial;  especially  something 
built  or  erected  in  memory  of  events,  ac- 
tions, or  persons;  any  enduring  evidence  or 
example;  a  singular  or  notable  instance.— 
Monumental,  mon-u-men'tal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  monument;  serving  as  a  monu- 
ment; memorial;  preserving  memory.— 
Monumentally,  mon-Q-men'tal-li,  adv. 
By  way  of  monument  or  memorial;  by 
means  of  monuments. 

Moo,  m6,  v.i.  To  low,  as  a  cow:  imitated 
from  the  sound.— n.  The  low  of  a  cow. 

Mood,  mbd,  n.  [Fr.  mode,  L.  modus;  merely 
a  different  spelling  of  mode.]  Gram,  a 
special  form  of  verbs  expressive  of  certainty, 
contingency,  possibility,  or  the  like;  logic, 
the  determination  of  propositions  accord- 
ing to  their  quantity  and  quality,  that  is, 
whether  universal,  affirmative,  &c. 

Mood,  mod,  n.  [A.Sax.  mdd,  mind,  pas- 
sion, disposition  =  D.  moed,  Icel.  modr 
(mdthr),  Dan.  and  Sw.  mod,  Goth,  mods,  G. 
muih,  mood,  spirit,  passion,  courage,  &c; 
root  doubtful]  Temper  of  mind;  state  of 
the  mind  in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling; 
temporary  disposition;  humour;  a  fit  of 
temper  or  sullenness.— Moodily,  mod'i-li, 
adv.  In  a  moody  manner.— Moodiness, 
mod'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
moody.— Moody,  mbd'i,  a.  [A.Sax.  mddig, 
angry.]  Subject  to  or  indulging  in  moods 
or  humours;  fretful;  out  of  humour;  gloomy; 
sullen;  melancholy. 

Moon,  mon,  n.  [A.Sax.  mdna  (masc.)  = 
Icel.  mdni,  Dan.  maane,  D.  maan,  G.  mond, 
Goth,  mena,  Lith.  menu,  Gr.  mene,  Skr.  mas; 
from  root  ma,  to  measure:  the  moon  being 
early  adopted  as  a  measurer  of  time.  Month 
is,  a  derivative.]  The  heavenly  orb  which 
revolves  round  the  earth;  a  secondary 
planet  or  satellite  of  the  earth;  a  satellite 
of  any  planet  (the  moons  of  Jupiter);  the 
period  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon;  a  month 
(poetical) ;  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
moon  or  crescent. — v.i.  To  wander  or  gaze 
idly  or  moodily,  as  if  moon-struck  (colloq.)— 
Moon-beam,  n.  A  ray  of  light  from  the 
moon.— Moon-blink,  n.  A  temporary 
evening  blindness  from  sleeping  in  the 
moonshine  in  tropical  climates. — Moon- 
calf, n.  A  monster;  a  deformed  creature; 
a  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow.— Moon-culmin- 
ating, a.  An  epithet  for  those  stars 
which  pass  the  meridian  soon  before  or 
after  the  moon  —Moon  er,  mbn'er,  n.  One 
who  moons.— Moonisll,  mon'ish,  a.  Va- 
riable, as  the  moon;  fickle.—  Moonless. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull,-      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  it. 
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iiuMi'ii's,  (i.  Destitute  of  1  moon:  without 
moonlight  Moonlight,  raonTlt,  n.  The 
light  afforded  by  the  moon.  a.  illuminated 
by  the  moon;  occurring  during  or  by  moon 
light.  Moon-llf.  o.  Lit  or  illuminated 
by  the  moon,  Moon-raker,  Moon* 
*iill,  "  A  sail  rigged  above  a  sky-sail.— 
Moonshine.  111011  shin.  n.  The  light  of 
the  moon;  tig.  show  without  substance  or 
reality;  pretence;  empty  show.— Moon- 
ahlnji  mon'shln-l,  a.  Illuminated  by  the 
moon."  Moonstone,  mon'stOn,  n.  Auu- 
1  \.  Moonstruck,  mon'struk,  «. 
u'cl  by  the  influence  of  the  moon; 
lunatic.  Moony,  Mooncy,  mdn'i,  <i. 
Pertainingto  the  moon;  likeamoon;  moon 
shaped ;  bewildered  or  silly,  as  if  moon- 
struck. 

Moonsliee,  mttn'she,  n.  [Arab,  munsht.] 
In  Hindustan,  an  interpreter;  a  teacher  of 
languages. 

Moor,  mor,  n.  [A. Sax.  m6r=  Icel.  mdr,  a 
heath;  1).  moer,  a  morass;  Dan.  mor,  a 
moor,  a  marsh;  G.  moor,  a  marsh,  a  moor: 
same  root  as  mire;  morass  is  a  derivative.] 
A  tract  of  waste  land,  especially  when 
partly  covered  with  heath;  a  tract  of  hilly 
ground  on  which  game  is  strictly  preserved 
for  sport,  —  Moor-buzzard,  n.  The 
marsh  -  harrier.  —  Moor  ■cock,  Moor- 
fowl,  n.  The  red-grouse.  Grouse.  — 
Moor-lirn.  n.  The  gallinule  or  water- 
lien  ;  also  the  female  of  the  red-grouse. — 
Moorland,  mor'land,  n.  A  waste,  barren 
district :  a  moor. — Used  also  adjectively. — 
Moorish,  Moory,  mo'rish,  mo'ri,  a. 
Having  the  character  of  a  moor;  moorland. 
Moor,  mor,  n.  [Fr.  Maure,  from  L.  Maurus, 
Gr  Mauros,  a  Moor;  comp.  Gr.  mauros, 
Uack  or  dark-coloured.]  A  native  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.— Moorish,  mo'- 
rish, o.  Pertaining  to  the  Moors  or  Sara- 
cens. 

Moor,  mor,  v.t.  [D.  marren,  maren,  to  tie, 
to  moor;  same  word  as  E.  mar,  A.Sax. 
merran,  to  hinder,  to  mar,  O.H.G.  marr- 
jan,  to  stop.]  To  confine  or  secure  (a  ship) 
in  a  particular  station,  as  by  cables  and 
anchors,  or  by  chains;  to  fix  firmly.— 
Mooring,  mor'ing,  n.  Naut.  the  act  of 
one  who  moors;  that  by  which  a  ship  is 
moored;  pi.  the  place  where  a  ship  is 
moored, 

Moorva,  nior'va,  n.  [Skr.]  A  strong  silky 
fibre,  from  an  East  Indian  liliaceous  plant. 
Moose,  mbs,  n.  [American  Indian  name.] 
The  American  variety  of  the  elk. 
Moot,  mot,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  mdtian,  to  meet 
for  deliberation,  to  discuss,  from  mdt,  a 
meeting,  whence  metan,  to  meet.  Meet.] 
To  debate;  to  bring  forward  and  discuss; 
to  argue  for  and  against.— n.  Dispute;  dis- 
cussion; a  debate  on  a  hypothetical  legal 
case  by  way  of  practice. — a.  Debatable; 
subject  to  discussion;  discussed  or  debated 
(a  moot  subject).— Mootable,  mot'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  mooted. —Moot-hall, 
n.  A  hall  of  meeting;  a  hall  of  judgment. 
—Moot-point,  n.  A  point  debated  or 
liable  to  be  debated. 

Mop,  mop,  n.  [A  Celtic  word:  W.  mop,  a 
mop;  Gael,  mob,  a  tuft,  tassel,  mop.]  A 
Diece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums  or 
ioarse  yarn  fastened  to  a  long  handle  and 
Tsed  for  cleaning  floors,  carriages,  &c. — 
ff.t.  —  mopped,  mopping.  To  rub  or  wipe 
with  a  mop.— Moppet,  Mopsey,  raop'et, 
mop'si,  n.  [Dim.  of  mop.]  A  rag  baby;  a 
pet  name  of  a  little  girl  or  a  woman;  a 
woolly  variety  of  dog. 

Wop,  mop,  n.  [Comp.  D.  moppen,  to  pout, 
to  make  a  sulky  face.  Mope.]  A  wry 
msuth;  a  grimace. 

Mope,  mdp,  v.i.— moped,  moping.  [Con- 
nected with  mop,  a  wry  mouth;  D.  moppen, 
to  pout.]  To  show  a  dull,  downcast,  or 
listless  air;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy.— n. 
One  who  mopes;  a  low-spirited  person.— 
Moplngly,  mop'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  moping 
manner.  —  Mopish,  mop'ish,  a.  Dull ; 
spiritless;  dejected.— Mopishly,  mop'ish- 
n,  adv.  Iu  a  mopish  manner.— Mopish- 
ness,  mop'ish-nes,  n.  Dejection;  dulness. 
Moppet.  Under  Mop. 
Moraine,  mo-ran',  n,     [Fr.,  akin  to  It. 


morn,  ■  In  ap  o|  stonei  I     Aii  accumulation 

of  stones  or  other  debris  on  the  surface  of 
glaciers  or  In  the  valleys  at  their  foot,  1 
regular  feature  In  glacier  phenomena 

Moral,  mor'al,  a.  |Fr.  mural,  fiinii  I,  BM 
rnlis.     from     SIOS,    ntori.i,     maimer,    mores, 

manners,  morals  (seen  also  In  demoraU  ■  . 
demurs,  morote)  |    Relating  to  right  and 

wrong  as  determined  by  duty;  relating  to 
molality  or  morals;  etliieal;  oapabls  oi 
distinguishing    between    right    and    wrong; 

governed  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong; 
appealing  to  man  as  engaged  in  the  prac 

tieal  concerns  of  life;  Sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  (moral  evidence,  certainty);  the 
condition  of  troops,  &c,  with  respect  to 
discipline,  spirit,  &c- Moral  lau\  the  law 
prescribing  moral  duties  and  teaching  right 
and  wrong.—  Moral  philosophy,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
moral  obligation;  ethics.— Moral  sense,  the 
capacity  to  perceive  what  is  right  and  wroug, 
and  to  approve  or  disapprove;  conscience. — 
?(.  The  practical  lesson  inculcated  by  any 
story;  pi.  general  conduct  or  behaviour  as 
right  or  wrong;  principles  and  mode  of 
life;  also  moral  philosophy  or  ethics.— 
Morale,  moral',  n.  [An  erroneous  spell- 
ing of  Fr.  moral,  used  in  same  sense.] 
Mental  condition  of  soldiers,  &c,  as  regards 
courage,  zeal,  hope,  confidence,  and  the 
like.— Moralist,  mor'al-ist,  n.  One  who 
teaches  morals ;  a  writer  or  lecturer  on 
ethics;  one  who  inculcates  or  practises 
moral  duties.  — Morality,  mo-ral'i-ti,  n. 
[Fr.  moralitS]  The  doctrine  of  moral 
duties;  morals;  ethics;  the  practice  of  the 
moral  duties;  virtue;  moral  character  or 
quality ;  the  quality  of  an  action,  as  esti- 
mated by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong;  a 
kind  of  drama  among  our  forefathers  in 
which  the  personages  were  abstractions  or 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues,  vices, 
&o— Moralize,  mor'al-Iz,  v.t.  moralized, 
moralizing.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose; 
to  draw  a  moral  from.— v.i.  To  make  moral 
reflections;  to  draw  practical  lessons  from 
the  facts  of  life.— Morallzer,  mor'al-I-zer, 
n.  One  who  moralizes— Morally,  mor'- 
al-li,  adv.  In  a  moral  manner;  from  a 
moral  point  of  view;  virtuously;  uprightly; 
virtually;  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Morass,  ino-ras',  n.  [Same  as  D.  moeras, 
from  moer,  a  moor;  Sw.  moras,  G.  morast. 
Moor.]  A  tract  of  low,  soft,  wet  ground; 
a  marsh;  a  swamp;  a  fen. — Morass  ore,  bog- 
iron-ore.—  Morassy,  mo-ras'i,  a.  Marshy; 
fenny. 

Moratorium,  mo-ra-to'ri-um,  n.  [L.  mora- 
torium, from  mora,  delay.]  A  special  period 
of  delay  granted  by  law  to  debtors. 

Moravian,  mo-ra'vi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Moravia  or  the  Moravians.— w.  A  native 
of  Moravia;  one  of  a  religious  sect,  also 
called  United  Brethren,  tracing  its  origin 
to  John  Huss,  and  holding  evangelical 
principles.— Moravianism,  mo-ra'vi-an- 
izm,  n.    The  principles  of  the  Moravians. 

Morbid,  mor'bid,  a.  [L.  morbidus,  from 
morbus,  a  disease;  akin  to  mori,  Skr.  mri, 
to  die.  Mortal.]  Diseased;  sickly;  not 
sound  and  healthful;  relating  to  disease.— 
Morbidity,  Morbidness,  mor-bid'i-ti, 
mor'bid-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  morbid; 
diseased  state.  —  Morbidly,  mor'bid-li, 
adv.  In  a  morbid  manner.— Morbific, 
mor-bif'ik,  a.  Causing  disease;  generating 
a  sickly  state. 

Morblllons,  mor-bil'us,  a.  [Fr.  morbil- 
leux,  from  L.L.  morbilli,  measles,  from  L. 
morbus,  disease.  Morbid.]  Pertaining  to 
the  measles;  measly. 

Morceaii,  mor-so,  n.  [Fr.,  from  O.Fr. 
morsel.  Morsel.]  A  morsel;  a  small  piece; 
a  short  piece  or  passage  of  literary  or  musi- 
cal composition. 

Mordaclous,  mor-da'shus,  a.  [L.  mordax, 
mordacis,  from  mordeo,  to  bite.  Morsel.] 
Biting;  sarcastic— Mordacionsly,  mor- 
da'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  biting  manner;  sarcas- 
tically.—Mordacity,  mor-das'i-ti,  n.  [L. 
mordacitas.]  The  quality  of  biting;  readi- 
ness to  bite.— Mordant,  mor'dant,  n.  [Fr. 
mordant,  from  L.  mordeo,  to  bite.]  A  sub- 
stance employed  in  the  process  of  dyeing 


Which    i.ivch    to    fix    the    colours;    Micky 

matter  by  which  gold  leaf  is  madi  to  svd 
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rionlly,  lnor'duiit  ii,  ddv,  In  a  mordant 
manni  > 

Hord  mor,  a.     Serving  as  the  <  ompai  at  ,\  ,- 

of  mud!  and  many,   the  superlative  being 
most.    [A.Sax.  mora;  l>    mesr,  Dan    meer, 

in"  a,  <;.  iiuiii ,  1. h  1    „,,  (1 ,,  „,, ,,  ,_   Qoth. 

mOSS,    maiSO,   more;    from  same  rool    I      1 
111, i<i, 1  us.    great,    B,    man.  |      With    singular 

nouns  (as  comparative  of  nun/,):   greater 
In  {amount,  extent,  degree,  fco.  (more  land, 

more  light);  with  plural  nouns  (as  com  par 
ative  of  many)',  greater  In  number:  In 
greater  numbers  (more  men);  added  to 
some  former  number;  additional  (one  day 
more,  or  one  more  day).  —  adi\  In  a  gl 
degree,  extent,  or  quantity;  ill  a. Mil  mm.; 
besides;  again  (once  more,  no  more)  1  •■ 
be  no  more,  to  be  destroyed  or  dead;  to 
have  perished.  .'.  More  is  used  to  modify 
an  adjective  (or  adverb)  and  form  the  com- 
parative degree,  having  the  same  force  and 
effectasthe  termination  erin  comparatives; 
as  more  wise  (=  wiser);  more  wisely;  more 
illustrious;  more  illustriously.— n.  What  is 
more  or  greater;  something  farther  or  in 
addition. 

Moreen,  mo-rcn',  n.  [Connected  with  mo- 
hair, Fr.  moire.]  A  watered  woollen,  or 
woollen  and  cotton  fabric  used  for  cur- 
tains, heavy  dresses,  &c. 

Morel,  mor'el,  n.  [Fr.  morelle,  nightshade, 
from  L.L.  morellus,  dark -coloured,  L. 
morulus,  dark.  So  also  the  morel  cherry 
is  a  dark-coloured  cherry]  Garden  night- 
shade; a  kind  of  cherry.  More  llo.— Mo- 
relle, mo-rel',  n.    Garden  nightshade. 

Morel,  mor'el,  n.  [Fr.  morille,  from  O.H.G. 
morilha,  G.  morchel,  Sw.  murkla.)  A  kind 
of  edible  European  mushroom. 

Morello,  mo-rel'lo,  n.  [It.  morello,  dark- 
coloured.  Morel.]  A  kind  of  cherry  with 
a  dark-red  skin. 

Moreover,  mor-6'ver,  adv.  [More  and 
over.]  Beyond  what  has  been  said;  further; 
besides. 

Morcimrk,  n.  [Properly  mopoke,  from  its 
cry.]    An  Indian  species  of  owl. 

Moresque,  mo-resk',  a.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
moresco,  from  Moro,  L.  Maurus,  a  Moor.] 
Moorish;  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors.— 
n.  A  style  of  ornamentation  for  flat  sur- 
faces; same  as  Arabesque. 

Morganatic,  Morganatical,  mor-ga- 
nat'ik,  mor-ga-nat'i-kal,  a.  [L.L.  morgan- 
atica,  a  kind  of  dowry  paid  on  the  morning 
before  or  after  marriage,  a  dowry  accepted 
in  lieu  of  other  claims;  corrupted  from  G. 
morgen-gabe,  lit.  morning  gift  (A.Sax. 
morgen-gifu).]  Said  of  a  kind  of  marriage 
between  a  monarch,  or  one  of  the  highest 
nobility,  and  a  lady  of  inferior  rank;  called 
also  a  left-handed  marriage,  the  offspring  of 
which  do  not  inherit  the  father's  rank  or 
possessions,  but  are  considered  legitimate 
in  most  other  respects.  —  Morgaiiati- 
cally,  mor-ga-nat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  morganatic  marriage. 

Morgay,  mor'ga,  n.  [W.  morgi,  dog-fish— 
mor,  the  sea,  and  ci,  dog.]  The  small 
spotted  dog-fish;  a  small  species  of  shark. 

Morgne,  morg,  n.  [Fr.  Origin  unknown.] 
A  place  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found 
dead  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  claimed 
by  their  friends;  especially  used  of  such 
places  in  France. 

Moribund,  mor'i-bund,  a.  [L.  moribundus, 
from  morior,  to  die.  Mortal.]  In  a  dying 
state. 

Moril,  mor'il,  n.  A  kind  of  mushroom. 
Morel. 

Morlnga,  mo-ring'ga,  n.  [From  muringo, 
the  name  in  Malabar.]  The  tree  which 
yields  the  ben-nut  and  ben-oil. 

Morion,  mor'i-on,  n.  [Fr.  morion,  from  Sp. 
morrion,  a  morion:  origin  doubtful.]  A 
kind  of  helmet  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass, 
somewhat  like  a  hat  in  shape,  and  without 
beaver  or  visor. 

Mori  SCO,  mo-ris'ko,  n.  [Sp.  morisco,  Moor- 
ish, from  Moro,  a  Moor.]    A  name  applied 
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to  the  ancient  Moorish  population  of  Spain 
and  to  their  language;  a  morris-dance. 

Morllllg,  Mori llliK.  mor'ling,  mort'ling, 
n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead,  with  dim.  term.  -Ung.\ 
A  sheep  or  other  animal  dead  by  disease. 

Mormon,  inor'uion,  n.  [From  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  accepted  by  them  as  of  divine 
origin,  and  said  to  have  been  made  known 

to  Joseph  Smith  by  an  angeL]   a  member 

of  a  sect  founded  in  the  United  States  in 
1830  by  Joseph  Smith  who  practi.se  polj 
gamy,  and  have  a  complete  hierarchical 
organization :  they  call  themselves  Latter- 
day  Saints.— Mornioiiisin,  moi'mon-i/.m, 
«.  The  religion  or  doctrines  of  the  M01 
mono.— Hormonltoi  mor'mon-It,  n.  A 
Mormon;  a  Latter-day  Saint. 
Morn,  morn,  n.  [Contr.  f rom  O.E.  monven, 
A.Sax.  morgen,  morning,  whence  also  mor- 
row.] The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  mor- 
ning: used  chiefly  In  poetry.— Morn  1 11  g, 
mor'ning,  n.  10. E.  morwening,  from  A.Sax. 
morgen  (D.,  Dan.,  andG.  morgen,  Icel.  mor- 
ginii,  Goth,  maurqiiu)  by  common  change 
of  g  to  w,  with  the  -ing  of  verbal  nouns. 
(Comp.  even,  evening,  dawn,  dawning.)  The 
root  is  seen  in  Lith.  mirgu,  to  glimmer,  to 
gleam.]  The  first  part  of  the  day,  begin- 
ning at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  extend- 
ing to  twelve  at  noon;  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  the  time  beginning  at  break  of  day 
and  extending  to  the  hour  of  breakfast  and 
of  beginning  the  labours  of  the  day  or  con- 
siderably later;  fig.  the  first  or  early  part 
(as  of  life).  It  is  often  used  adjectively. — 
Morning  Glory,  n,  A  name  given  to 
several  climbing  plants  of  the  convolvulus 
family  with  handsome  flowers. — Morning- 
land,  n.  The  East:  a  poetical  name. — 
Morning-star,  n.  The  planet  Venus 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun;  of  the  Refor- 
mation, John  Wiklif.— Morning-tide,  n. 
Morning  time;  morning. 

Morocco,  mo-rok'o,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  lea- 
ther made  from  the  skins  of  goats,  first 
imported  from  Morocco,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  binding  of  books,  upholstering 
furniture,  making  ladies'  shoes,  &c. 

Morone,  mo-ron',  n.  [From  L.  morus,  a 
mulberry. J  A  deep  crimson  colour;  the 
colour  of  the  unripe  mulberry. 

Morose,  nio-ros',  a.  [L.  morosus,  wayward, 
peevish,  morose,  from  mos,  moris,  a  cus- 
tom, habit.  Moral.]  Of  a  sour  temper; 
severe;  sullen  and  austere. — Morosely, 
mo-ros'li,  adv.  In  a  morose  manner;  sourly; 
with  sullen  austerity.— Moroseness,  mo- 
ros'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  morose; 
sourness  of  temper;  sullenness. 

Morosis,  mo-ro'sis,  to.  [Gr.  moros,  foolish.] 
Med.  stupidity;  fatuity;  idiocy. 

Morpheus,  mor'fus,  n.  [Gr.  from  morphe, 
form,  from  the  forms  he  causes  to  appear 
to  people  in  their  dreams.]  Greek  myth. 
the  god  of  sleep  and  dreams.— Morpliean, 
morfe-an,  to.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mor- 
pheus. 

Morphia,  Morphine,  mor'fi-a,  mor'fln, 
n.  [Gr.  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep.]  The 
narcotic  principle  of  opium,  a  vegetable 
alkaloid  of  a  bitter  taste,  of  medicinal  value 
as  an  anodyne. 

Morphinomanla,    Morphiomanla, 

mor'fin-6-man"i-a,  mor'fi-6-man"i-a,  to. 
[From  morphine,  morphia,  mania.]  A  mor- 
bid and  uncontrollable  craving  for  morphia; 
the  habitual  practice  of  taking  morphia, 
especially  by  subcutaneous  injection.  — 
Morphlnomaniac,  mor'fin-o-man"i-ak, 
n.  One  given  to  this  practice. 
Morphology,  mor-fol'o-ji,  n.  TGr.  morphe, 
form,  and  logos,  description.]  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  treats  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  structures  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  science  of  form  in  the 
organic  world.  —  Morphologic,  Mor- 
phological, mor-fo-loj'ik,  mor-fo-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  morphology. — Mor- 
phologically, mor-fo-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  morphological  manner.  —  Morpholo- 
gist,  mor-fol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  mor- 
phology.— Morphonomy,  mor-fon'o-mi, 
a.  [Gr.  morphe,  form,  and  nomos,  law.] 
Biol,  the  laws  of  organic  formation  or  con- 
figuration. 


Morris,  Morrlre,  morula,  n.  ( Fr.  morugat, 
from  Sp.  moviaco,  (rom  Moro,  a  Moor.  |  A 
(lance  borrowed  from  the  -Moors,  or  in  imi- 
tation of  their  dances;  a  fantastic  dance 
formerly  practised  in  England,  as  in  the 
May  games.  —Nine  men's  morris,  an  old 
game  played  with  nine  stones,  placed  In 
holes  cut  In  the  turf,  and  moved  alternately 
as  at  draughts.— Morris-dance,  n.  A 
morris. 

Morrow,  inor'o,  n.  [Morning.]  The  day 
next  after  the  present  or  after  any  day 
specified. — Good  morrow,  good  morning,  a 
term  of  salutation.  —  To-morrotv,  on  the 
morrow;  next  day. 

Morse,  mors,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Dan.  mar,  the 
sea,  and  ros,  a  horse.]    The  walrus. 

Morse-alphahet,  mors,  ft.  [After  its  in- 
ventor, Professor  Morse,  of  Massachusetts.  ] 
A  system  of  symbols,  consisting  of  dashes 
and  dots,  to  be  used  in  telegraphic  mes- 
sages; any  system  on  the  same  principle, 
as  carried  out  by  long  and  short  blasts  of  a 
steam-whistle,  &c. 

Morsel,  mor'sel,  to.  [O.Fr.  morcel  (Fr.  mor- 
ceau),  from  L.L.  morcellum,  a  dim.  from 
L.  morsus,  a  bite,  from  mordeo,  morsum,  to 
bite;  allied  to  G.  schmerz,  pain.]  A  bite; 
a  mouthful;  a  small  piece  of  food,  a  frag- 
ment; a  little  piece  in  general. 

Mort,  mort,  to.  [Fr.  mort,  death.  Mortal.] 
A  flourish  sounded  at  the  death  of  game. 

Mortal,  mor'tal,  a.  [L.  mortalis,  from 
mors,  mortis,  death :  same  root  as  Skr.  mri, 
to  die,  mrita,  dead;  this  root  meaning  to 
crush  or  grind,  and  being  also  that  of  meal, 
mild,  murder,  &c.J  Subject  to  death;  des- 
tined to  die;  deadly;  destructive  to  life; 
causing  death;  fatal;  incurring  the  penalty 
of  death  or  divine  condemnation;  not  venial 
{mortal  sin);  human;  belonging  to  man  who 
is  mortal.  Colloquially  applied  to  periods 
of  time  felt  to  be  long  or  tedious  (ten 
mortal  hours). — n.  A  being  subject  to  death; 
a  man;  a  human  being. — Mortally,  mor'- 
tal-!i,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mortal;  in 
a  deadly  manner  or  manner  that  must 
cause  death.— Mortality,  mor-tal'i-ti,  n. 
[L.  mortalitas.]  The  state  of  being  mortal; 
death;  frequency  of  death;  death  of  num- 
bers in  proportion  to  a  population;  hu- 
manity; human  nature;  the  human  race.— 
Bills  of  mortality,  abstracts  showing  the 
numbers  that  have  died  during  certain 
periods  of  time. — Tables  of  mortality,  tables 
showing  how  many  out  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  of  a  given  age  will  probably  die 
successively  in  each  year  till  the  whole  are 
dead. 

Mortar,  mor'ter,  to.  [From  L.  mortarium, 
a  mortar  in  which  things  are  pounded,  also 
the  matter  pounded,  mortar;  Fr.  mortier, 
a  mortar,  mortar:  from  root  mar  (as  in 
mortal),  to  grind  or  crush.]  A  vessel,  usually 
in  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  in  which  sub- 
stances are  pulverized  or  pounded  with  a 
pestle;  a  short  piece  of  ordnance,  thick  and 
wide,  used  for  throwing  shells,  &c,  and 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  above 
utensil;  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  with 
water,  used  as  a  cement  for  stones  and 
bricks  in  walls. 

Mortgage,  mor'gaj,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead, 
and  gage,  pledge— the  estate  pledged  be- 
comes dead  or  entirely  lost  by  failure  to 
pay.]  An  assignment  or  conveyance  of 
land  or  house  property  to  a  person  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to 
him,  and  on  the  condition  that  if  the 
money  shall  be  paid  according  to  contract 
the  grant  shall  be  void;  the  deed  by  which 
this  conveyance  is  effected.  —  v.t. — mort- 
gaged, mortgaging.  To  grant  or  assign  on 
mortgage;  to  pledge;  to  make  liable  to  the 
payment  of  any  debt.— Mortgagee,  mor- 
ga-je',  to.  The  person  to  whom  an  estate  is 
mortgaged.  —  Mortgager,  mor'gaj-er,  to. 
The  person  who  mortgages. 

Mortice,  mor'tis,  n.    Mortise. 

Mortify,  mor'ti-fl,  v.t.— mortified,  mortify- 
ing. [Fr.  mortifiei — L.  mors,  mortis,  death, 
and/acio,  to  make.  Mortal.]  To  affect 
with  gangrene  or  mortification;  to  subdue 
or  bring  into  subjection  by  abstinence  or 
rigorous  severities;  to  humiliate;  to  cha- 


grin; to  affect  with  vexation;  Scots  law,  to 
dispose  of  by  mortification,  —v.i.  To  lose 
vitality  and  organic  structure  while  yet  a 
portion  of  a  living  body;  to  become  gan- 
grenous. —  Mortifying,  mor'ti-fl-ing,  p. 
and  a.  Humiliating;  causing  chagrin.— 
Mortlfylngly,  mor'ti-fl-ing-li,  adv.  In 
a  mortifying  manner.  — Mortification, 
mor'ti-fi-ka//shon,  n.  The  act  of  mortifying 
or  the  condition  of  being  mortified;  med. 
the  death  of  a  part  of  an  animal  body  while 
the  rest  is  alive;  gangrene;  the  subduing  of 
the  passions  and  appetites  by  penance,  ab- 
stinence, &c. ;  humiliationorslightvexation; 
chagrin;  Scots  law,  the  disposal  of  lauds  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes. 

Mortise,  mor'tis,  to.  [Fr.  mortaise,  a  mor- 
tise; origin  unknown.]  A  hole  cut  in  one 
piece  of  material  to  receive  a  corresponding 
projecting  piece  called  a  tenon,  on  another 
piece,  in  order  to  fix  the  two  together.— v.t. 
—mortised,  mortising.  To  cut  a  mortise  in; 
to  join  by  tenon  and  mortise. 

Mortllng,  n.    Morling. 

Mortmain,  mort'man,  to.  [Fr.  mort,  dead, 
and  main,  hand.]  Law,  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  in  dead  hands,  or  hands  that 
cannot  alienate,  as  those  of  a  corporation; 
the  holding  of  property  more  particularly 
by  religious  houses,  which  has  been  re- 
stricted by  various  statutes. 

Mortuary,  mor'tu-a-ri,  ».  [L.L.  mortv- 
arium,  from  L.  mortuus,  dead,  from  mori, 
to  die.  Mortal.]  A  place  for  the  tem- 
porary reception  of  the  dead;  a  dead-house. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Morula,  mor'Q-la,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  morum, 
mulberry,  from  the  appearance  of  the  mass 
of  cells.]  Physiol,  a  roundish  mass  of  cells 
(called  blastomeres)  resulting  from  the 
division  or  segmentation  of  an  ovum  or 
its  yolk  in  the  process  of  development. 

Mosaic,  Mosaical,  mo-za'ik,  mo-za'i-kal, 
a.  Relating  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver, or  his  writings  and  institutions.— 
Mosaism,  mo-za'izm,  to.  The  system 
propounded  by  Moses. 

Mosaic,  mo-za'ik,  a.  [Fr.  mosaJique,  from 
It.  mosaico,  musaico,  from  L.  Gr.  mousaikos, 
belonging  to  the  ;Muses,  from  Mousa,  a 
Muse.]  A  term  applied  to  inlaid  work 
formed  by  little  pieces  of  enamel,  glass, 
marble,  precious  stones,  &c,  of  various 
colours,  cut,  and  disposed  on  a  ground  of 
cement  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  de- 
signs, and  to  imitate  the  colours  and  grada- 
tions of  painting.—  to.  Mosaic  or  inlaid  work. 
— Mosaic  gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
called  also  ormolu.  —  Mosaical,  mo-za'i- 
kal,  a.  Same  as  Mosaic— Mosaically, 
mo-za'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
mosaic  work.— Mosaicist,  mo-za'i-sist,  n. 
One  who  makes  mosaics. 

Mosasaurus,  Mososaurus,  mos-a-sa'- 
rus,  mos-o-sa/rus,  n.  [L.  Mosa,  the  river 
Meuse  or  Maas,  and  Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.] 
A  gigantic  fossil  reptile  of  the  cretaceous 
formation,  and  first  found  in  the  Maestricht 
beds. 

Moschatel,  mos'ka-tel,  to.  [Fr.  moscatelle, 
from  L.L.  muscatus,  having  the  odour  of 
musk.  Musk.]  A  plant  of  the  temperate 
regions,  with  pale  green  flowers  which  smell 
like  musk. 

Moselle,  mo-zel',  n.  A  species  of  white 
French  and  German  wine,  so  named  from 
the  river  Moselle. 

Moslem,  mozlem,  n.  [Ar.  moslem,  muslim, 
a  true  believer,  from  salama,  to  resign  one's 
self  to  God.]  A  mussulman  or  Moham- 
medan. —  a.  Mohammedan.  —  Mosllni, 
mozlim,  to.  and.a.    Same  as  Moslem. 

Mososaurus.    Mosasaurus. 

Mosciue,  mosk,  n.  [Fr.  mosquee,  It.  moschea, 
Sp.  mezquita,  from  Ar.  mesjid,  the  place  of 
adoration,  from  sajad,  to  adore.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Mosquito,  mos-ke'to,  to.  [Sp.  and Pg.  mos- 
quito, dim.  from  mosca,  L.  musca,  a  fly.] 
A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  gnat- 
like flies,  common  in  many  regions,  and 
which  are  very  annoying  from  their  sever© 
bites.— Mosquito  nets  or  curtains,  of  gauze, 
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are  often  used  toward  <>IV  attack*  bj 
quitoea  upon  persouH  reposing  <>r  asleep. 
Moss,  BOB,  11.    [D.,  O.G  .  ami  Dan    mo*,  Sw. 
MOMdi   loel.   mort,    A.  Sax.  meoa,  t;    »h<'<i.<, 
moss,   a  bog.     Oog,    L.    in  ii.tr  u.s.    moss;   (Jr. 

motekoa,  a   sproul    or   lender   shoot]     A 

name  common  to  many  oryptogamlc  plants 

of  small  si/o  witli  simple  branching  stems 

and   numerous,  generally  narrow   leaves; 

also  *  name  of  various  Lichens;  a  bog;  a 

where  neat  is  found—  i\f.   To  cover 

wit h  moss      Mossy,  mos'i,  a.     Overgrown 

with  moss;  abounding  with  moss;  like  moss. 

Mossiness,  nios'i  nos,  ii.    The  state  of 

being  mossy,  or  overgrown  with    moss. — 

Moss-agate,  n.    A  kind  of  agate  having 

Internally  a  moss  like  appearance.— Moss- 

rapped,  a    Capped  or  covered  with  moss. 

Moss-clad,  a.   Clad  or  covered  with  moss. 

Moss-grow  11,  a.  <  Overgrown  with  moss 

Moss  -  laud,    ".     Land    abounding    in 

peat-moss. — .Moss-rose,   n.     A  beautiful 

ity  of  rose,  so  named  from  the  calyx 

being  coveted  with  a  moss-like  growth. — 

Moss-lrooper,  n.    One  of  the  marauders 

upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland 

previous  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  from 

the  mosses  so  common  on  the  borders. 

Most.  mSst,  a.  superl.  of  more.  [A. Sax. 
inaist,  for  md-tst,  superl.  of  old  positive 
nut,  mote;  Goth,  maists,  Icel.  mestr,  D. 
and  Dan.  meest,  G.  meist.  More.]  Greatest 
in  any  way:  with  singular  nouns  {most 
wisdom,  need,  &c);  greatest  in  number; 
amounting  to  a  considerable  majority: 
with  plurals  {most  men:  most  sorts  of 
learning). — adv.  In  the  greatest  or  highest, 
or  in  a  very  great  or  high  degree,  quantity, 
or  extent;  mostly;  chiefly:  often  used 
before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  form  the 
superlative  degree,  as  more  is  to  form  the 
comparative.  —  The  Most  High,  the  Al- 
mighty.— n.  The  greatest  or  greater  number; 
the  majority:  in  this  case  plural;  greatest 
amount  or  advantage;  utmost  extent,  de- 
gree, effect,  &c:  often  with  the,  and  in  this 
sense  singular.—  At  most  or  at  the  most,  at 
furthest;  at  the  utmost  extent.— Mostly, 
most'li,  adv.  For  the  most  part;  chiefly; 
mainly. 

Mot,  mo,  n.  [Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  motto, 
L.L.  muttum,  from  L.  muttio,  to  mutter.] 
A  pithy  or  witty  saying;  a  bon-mot. 

Mote,  mot,  n.  [A.Sax.  mot,  a  mote;  comp. 
D.  mot,  dust,  sweepings.]  A  small  particle; 
a  mere  atom;  anything  proverbially  small. 

Motet,  Motett,  mo-tet',  n.  (Fr.  motet, 
from  It.  mottetto,  a  dim.  of  motto.  Motto.] 
Milt,  a  sacred  cantata;  a  choral  composi- 
tion, usually  of  a  sacred  character. 

Moth,  moth,  n.  [A.Sax.  moththe;  D.  mot, 
Icel.  motti,  G.  motte,  Sw.  mott,  a  moth.] 
The  name  of  numerous  lepidopterous  in- 
sects allied  to  the  butterflies,  but  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing  except  in  the  evening  or 
at  night;  the  clothes-moth,  the  caterpillar 
of  which  is  notoriously  destructive  to  wool- 
len materials,  furs,  skins,  &c.  —  Mot hy , 
moth'i,  a.  Full  of  moths;  eaten  by  moths. 
— Motli-eat,  v.t.  To  eat  or  prey  upon,  as 
a  moth  eats  a  garment.— Moth-eaten,  a. 
Eaten  by  moths  or  rather  their  larvae. 

Mother,  muTH'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  mddor,  D. 
moeder,  Dan.  and  Sw.  moder,  Icel.  mdthir, 
G.  mutter,  It.  matair,  Gael,  mathair,  L. 
mater,  Gr.  meter,  Skr.  mdt&,  mdtar.  Per. 
mader;  from  root  ma  to  bring  forth,  the 
term.,  as  in  father,  denoting  an  agent.] 
A  female  parent,  especially  one  of  the  hu- 
man race;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child; 
that  which  has  produced  anything;  source 
of  anything;  generatrix;  a  familiar  term 
of  address  to  elderly  females;  an  abbess 
or  other  female  holding  an  important  posi- 
tion in  religious  or  semi-religious  institu- 
tions. —  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  a  name 
given  by  sailors  to  the  storm-petrel. — a. 
Native;  natural  {mother  wit);  giving  birth 
or  origin ;  originating  {mother  country). — 
Mother-chnrch,  n.  An  original  or  old- 
est church;  the  metropolitan  church  of  a 
diocese— Mother-country, n.  Acountry 
which  has  sent  out  colonies,  in  relation  to 
the  colonies;  a  country  as  the  mother  or 
producer  of  anything.  —  Motherhood, 
inuTH'er-hud,   n.    The   state   of   being  a 


mother.  Mother-In-  law,  ft.  The 
mother  of  one's  husband  or  wife  Mother- 
less, murn'er  las,  a.  Destitute  of  a 
mother;  having  lost  ■  motbei      Mollier- 

liness.  mui  n'er  h  nes,  n     Quality  of  being 
motherly.-  Motherly,  muvu'ei  u,a     Pm 
taining  to  a  mother;  becoming  a  mother; 

tender  and  affeOl  innate.  -  Mother- 
naked,  o,  (Comp.  (J.  mutter-nackt.] 
stark  caked;  naked  as  a!  birth.— Mother- 
of-pearl,  a.  The  hard  silvery  brilliant 
internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells 
extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Called  also 
Mother- fOIIUIIC,     v         One's 

native  language;  a  language  to  which  other 
languages  owe  their  origin.  —  Mother- 
Mater,  71.     A  saline  solution  from  which 

crystals  have  been  obtained  by  evaporation. 
Termed  .also  Mother-liquor,  Motntr-lyt.— 
Mother-wit,  ft.  Native  wit;  common 
sense. 

Mother,  muTH'er,  n.  [L.G.  moder,  D. 
modder,  Dan.  mudder,  G.  mutter— dregs, 
mud,  slime,  &c;  allied  to  mud.]  A  thick 
slimy  substance  that  gathers  in  liquors, 
particularly  vinegar.  —  v.i.  To  become 
mothery.— Mothery,  muTH'er-i,  a.  Con- 
taining mother;  resembling  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  mother. 

M otitic,  m6-tif'ik,  a.  [L.  motus,  motion, 
and  facia,  to  make.]  Producing  motion. — 
Motile,  mo'til,  a.  Having  inherent  power 
of  motion,  as  certain  organs  of  plants.— 
Motility,  mo-til'i-ti,  n.  Capability  of 
motion. 

Motion,  mo'shon,  n.  [L.  motio,  motionis, 
from  moveo,  motum,  to  move.  Move.] 
The  act  or  process  of  changing  place;  the 
passing  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; opposed  to  rest;  the  power  of  mov- 
ing; a  single  act  of  motion;  a  movement; 
movement  of  the  mind  or  soul;  internal 
impulse ;  proposal  made ;  a  proposition 
made  in  a  deliberative  assembly;  the  pro- 
posing of  any  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  an  assembly  or  meeting;  med.  evacua- 
tion of  the  intestines;  alvine  discharge. — 
v.t.  and  i.  To  make  a  significant  motion  or 
gesture  for  guidance,  as  with  the  hand  or 
head.— Motionless,  mo'shon-les,  a.  Want- 
ing motion;  being  at  rest. 

Motive,  mo'tiv,  n.  [Fr.  motif,  a  motive, 
L.L.  motivus,  moving,  from  L.  moveo,  mo- 
tum, to  move.  Move.]  That  which  incites 
to  action;  that  which  determines  the  choice 
or  moves  the  will;  cause;  object;  induce- 
ment; prevailing  design;  the  theme  or  lead- 
ing subject  in  a  piece  of  music;  the  prevail- 
ing idea  in  the  mind  of  an  artist,  to  which 
he  endeavours  to  give  expression  in  his 
work. — a.  Causing  motion. — Motive  power 
or  force,  the  power  or  force  acting  upon 
any  body  or  quantity  of  matter  to  move  it. 
— v.t.  To  supply  a  motive  to  or  for;  to 
prompt.— Motiveless,  mo'tiv-les,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  motive  or  aim.— Motivity,  mo-tiv'i- 
ti,  n.    The  power  of  producing  motion. 

Motley,  mofli,  a.  [W.  mudliw,  a  changing 
colour,  a  motley  colour— mud,  change,  and 
lliw,  a  stain,  a  hue;  or  akin  to  mottle.] 
Consisting  of  different  colours;  parti-col- 
oured (a  motley  coat) ;  exhibiting  a  com- 
bination of  discordant  elements;  hetero- 
geneous (a  motley  style).—  n.  A  dress  of 
various  colours:  the  usual  dress  of  a  do- 
mestic fool. 

Motor,  mo'ter,  n.  [L.,  a  mover,  from 
moveo,  to  move.]  That  which  imparts 
motion;  a  prime  mover.  —  a.  Imparting 
motion.  —  Motor  car,  a  car  that  carries 
its  own  propelling  power.  —  Motorial, 
Motory,  mo-to'ri-al,  mo'to-ri,  a.  Giving 
motion. 

Mottle,  mot'l,  n.  [O.Fr.  mattele,  clotted, 
curdled;  probably  from  the  German;  comp. 
Prov.  G.  matte,  curds.]  A  blotched  or 
spotted  sort  of  surface  as  seen  in  woods 
employed  in  cabinet  work  when  polished. 
— v.t.  To  mark  with  spots  or  blotches  as  if 
mottled.  —  Mottled,  mot'ld,  p.  and  a. 
Spotted;  marked  with  blotches  of  colour, 
as  some  kinds  of  cabinet  wood. 

Motto,  mot'tS,  n.  [It.  motto,  Fr.  mot,  a 
word,  from  L.L.  muttum,  a  word,  from  L. 
muttio,  to  mutter.]    A  short  pithy  sentence 


or  phn  •  .   "i    -  veil  n  single  word,  ad 

M  ex|.K  ki\.    ol  1  pi  111 

dole,  appi  cded  to  1  ooal  ol  arms,  or  other- 
1 1  1  pal  prominent  i)  foi  ward 

Moilllloii,  M011II011,  moll,  11,  v  |l'r. 
mOvJkm,  I      An  annual  of  1  I  tnd  m- 

habiting  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Ore* 
Mould,  mold,  n     [ASa\    mold*,  mould, 
earth,  dust;   Icel    moid,   Dan     muld,    D. 
mold*,    movdt,   mould,   earth:   alio  Dan. 

mui,  l).  in../,  mui,  mould,  mouldinees,  from 
root  seen  In  Goth,  molon,  L,  ///<■/«,  to  grind. 
the  root  ni  meal  (oomp.  m  ind  and  ground)  | 
Fun-  soft  earth,  01  earth  easily  pulverized, 
such  as  constitutes  soil;  mustlneas  or  mil 
dew;  a  minute  fungoid  or  othei  r<  gi  tabli 
growth  of  a  low  type,  especially  kucIi  an 
appears  on  bodies  which  lie  long  in  warm 
and  damp  air,  animal  and  vegetable  tis- 
sues, &c;  dust  from  Incipient  decay.— v.t. 
To  cause  to  contract  mould;  to  cover  with 
mould  or  soil.— v.i.  To  become  mouldy. 
Moulriiiiess,  moTdi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  mouldy.— Mouldy,  mol'di,  a.  Over- 
grown with  mould;  mildewy;  musty;  fusty; 
decaying. 

Mould,  mold,  n.  [Fr.  moule,  molle  (with  d 
added),  also  modle,  from  L.  modulus,  dim. 
of  modus,  a  measure.  Monic]  The  matrix 
in  which  anything  is  cast  and  receives  its 
form;  a  hollow  tool  for  producing  a  form 
by  percussion  or  compression ;  cast;  form ; 
shape ;  character.  —  v.t.  To  form  into  a 
particular  shape ;  to  shape ;  to  model ;  to 
fashion.— Moil Idahle,  iuol'da-bl,  a.    Ca- 

Sable  of  being  moulded  or  formed.  — 
Ioiild-board,  n.  The  carved  board  or 
metal  plate  in  a  plough,  which  serves  to 
turn  over  the  furrow.— Mould-caudle, 
n.  A  candle  formed  in  a  mould.— Moul- 
der, mol'der,  n.  One  who  moulds;  one 
who  is  employed  in  making  castings  in  a 
foundry.— Moulding,  mol'ding,  n.  Some- 
thing cast  in  a  mould;  arch,  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  varieties  of  outline  or 
contour  given  to  cornices,  bases,  door  or 
window  jambs,  lintels,  &c. — Moulding- 
plane,  n.  A  plane  used  in  forming  moul- 
dings.— Moulding-sand,  n.  A  mixture 
of  sand  and  loam  for  moulds  in  a  foundry. 

Moulder,  mol'der,  v.i.  [From  mould, 
earth,  mustiness;  lit.  to  turn  to  mould.]  To 
turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay;  to  waste 
away  by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  com- 
ponent particles ;  to  crumble;  to  perish.— . 
v.t.  To  turn  to  dust;  to  crumble;  to  waste. 

Moulin,  mb-laii,  n.  [Fr.  moulin,  L.L.  mo. 
linus,  from  L.  mola,  a  mill.]  A  deep  cylin- 
drical hole  in  a  glacier,  formed  by  a  rill 
on  its  surface  draining  into  it .— Moilllu- 
age,  mb'lin-aj,  n.  [Fr.  moulinage.]  The 
twisting  and  doubling  of  raw  silk. 

Moult,  molt,  v.i.  [O.E.  moute,  mowte  (the 
I  having  intruded  as  in  could),  like  D. 
muiien,  O.L.G.  muton,  from  L.  muto,  mu- 
tare,  to  change.  Mew.]  To  shed  or  cast 
the  feathers,  hair,  skin,  horns,  &c,  as  birds 
and  other  animals  do;  most  commonly 
used  of  birds,  but  also  of  crabs,  serpents, 
&c— v.t.  To  shed  or  cast,  as  feathers,  hair, 
skin,  &c.  —  n.  The  act  of  moulting;  the 
shedding  or  changing  of  feathers. 

Mound,  mound,  n.  [A.Sax.  and  G.  mund, 
a  defence;  same  root  as  mount.]  An  eleva- 
tion of  earth,  generally  artificial;  a  ram- 
part; a  hillock  or  knoll.— v.t.  To  fortify  or 
inclose  with  a  mound.— Mound-bird,  n. 
Megapodius. 

Mound,  mound,  n.  [Fr.  monde,  from  L. 
mundus,  the  world.]  The  ball  or  globe 
which  forms  part  of  the  regalia  of  an  em- 
peror or  king. 

Mount,  mount,  n.  [A.Sax.  munt,  Fr.  mont, 
from  L.  mons,  montis,  a  hill,  from  root  seen 
in  eminent,  prominent.]  A  hill;  a  mountain: 
now  chiefly  poetical,  or  used  in  proper 
names,  as  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount  Sinai; 
a  bulwark  for  offence  or  defence  (O.T.); 
the  cardboard  or  other  material  on  which 
a  picture  or  drawing  is  mounted  or  fixed; 
the  setting  of  a  gem  or  something  similar; 
the  opportunity  or  means  of  riding  on 
horseback. — v.t.  [Fr.  monter,  from  mont,  a 
bill.]  To  rise  on  high;  to  go  up;  to  ascend; 
to  be  built  to  a  great  altitude;  to  get  on  or 
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upon  anything,  specifically,  to  get  <>n  bone- 

bank;  to  amount;  to  reach  in  value. — V.t. 
To  raise  aloft;  to  awend;  to  climb  up  to  or 
upon;  to  plaOfl  one's  sell  upon  (a  throne  or 
I  he  like);  to  furnish  with  a  horse  or  hones; 
to  put  on  OT  cover  with  some!  hing  necessary, 
useful,  or  ornamental  (to  mount  a  map  on 
cloth);  to  prepare  for  use;  to  carry  or  he 
furnished  with  (a  fort  mounts  a  hundred 
cannon).  —  To  mount  guard,  to  take  the 
station    and    do    the   duty   of   a  sentinel. — 

Mountnblc,  inoun'ta-hl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  mounted,— Mounter,  moun'ter,  n. 

One  that  mounts.  Mounting  mounting, 
7i.  The  act  of  ascending;  that  with  which 
an  article  is  mounted  or  set  off,  or  finished 
for  use,  as  the  setting  of  a  gem,  the  furnish- 
ings of  a  sword,  of  harness,  cardboard  on 
which  a  picture  is  pasted,  &c. 

Mountain,  moun'tin,  n.  [O.Fr.  muntaine, 
montaigne,  Fr.  montiujnc,  from  L.L.  mon- 
taneus,  mountainous,  from  L.  mens,  mantis, 
a  mountain.  Mount.]  A  huge  mass  of 
earth  and  rock  rising  above  the  common 
level  of  the  earth  or  adjacent  land;  an 
elevated  mass  higher  than  a  hill;  something 
very  large  or  great.  —  The  Mountain,  the 
extreme  democratic  party  in  the  first 
French  revolution,  who  occupied  the  high- 
est benches  in  the  National  Convention. — 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  mountain ;  found  ou 
mountains;  growing  or  dwelling  on  a  moun- 
tain. —  Mountain-ash,  n.  A  British 
tree,  with  white-flowered  corymbose  pan- 
icles, fruit  scarlet,  acid,  and  austere;  the 
rowan-tree.  —  mountain-  barometer, 
n.  A  barometer  for  measuring  the  heights 
of  mountains.— Mountain-blue,  n.  A 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  liable  to  change 
to  green  if  mixed  with  oil-  Mount  a  ill- 
bramble,  n.  The  cloudberry.— Moun- 
tain-eat, n.  The  wild-cat.— Mountain- 
cork,  Mountain-leather,  re.  A  white 
or  gray  variety  of  asbestos.— Moniitain- 
dew,  n.  A  name  for  Scotch,  and  more 
especially  Highland  whisky.— Mountain- 
eer, moun'tin-er,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
mountainous  district;  a  climber  of  moun- 
tains. —  v.i.  To  practise  the  climbing  of 
mountains:  used  in  present  participle  and 
verbal  noun.  —  Moun tain-flax,  n.  A 
species  of  asbestos;  amianthus.— Moun- 
tain-green, n.  A  carbonate  of  copper; 
malachite.  —  Mountain-limestone,  n. 
Geol.  a  series  of  marine  limestone  strata, 
immediately  below  the  coal-measures  and 
above  the  old  red-sandstone  in  England; 
carboniferous  limestone.  —  Mountain- 
meal,  n.  Berg-mehl,  under  Berg.  — 
Mountainous,  moun'tin-us,  a.  Full  of 
mountains;  diversified  by  many  mountains; 
large  as  a  mountain;  huge— Mountain- 
ous 11  ess,  moun'tin-us-nes,  n.  —  Moun- 
tain-soap, n.  A  mineral  of  a  pale  brown- 
ish-black colour,  and  having  a  soapy  feel. 

Mountebank,  moun'ti-bangk,  n.  [It. 
montimbanco,  montambanco  —  montare,  to 
mount,  and  banco,  bench.]  One  who  mounts 
a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market  or  other 
public  place,  and  vends  medicines  which 
he  pretends  are  infallible  remedies;  a 
quack  doctor;  any  boastful  and  false  pre- 
tender; a  charlatan.— v.t.  To  gull  {Shak.). 

—  Moimtebankery,  Mountebank- 
ism,  moun'ti-bang-ker-i,  moun'ti-bangk- 
izm,  n.  The  practices  of  a  mountebank; 
quackery. 

Mourn,  morn,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  murnan—Ice\. 
morna,  O.H.G.  mornan,  Goth,  maurnan, 
to  grieve;  root  same  as  murmur.]  To  ex- 
press grief  or  sorrow;  to  grieve;  to  be  sor- 
rowful ;  to  lament;  to  wear  the  dress  or 
appearance  of  grief. — v.t.  To  grieve  for;  to 
lament;  to  deplore;  to  bewail. — Mourner, 
mor'ner,  n.  One  that  mourns;  one  that 
follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of  mourning. 

—  Mournful,  morn'ful,  a.  Expressing 
sorrow;  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  grief; 
doleful ;  causing  sorrow ;  sad ;  calamitous ; 
sorrowful;  feeling  grief.  —  Mournfully, 
morn'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  mournful  manner; 
dolefully;  sorrowfully;  sadly.— Mourn  ful- 
ness, morn'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  mournful.  —  Mourning, 
mcVning,  n.  The  act  of  expressing  grief; 
lamentation;  the  dress  or  customary  habit 
worn  by  mourners. — a.  Employed  to  express 


grief  (a  mourning  ring).  Mournlug- 
coACD,  ".    a  coach  tor  a  funeral,  draped 

in  black  and  drawn  by  black  horses. 

Mouse,  liious,  n.  pi.  Mlee,  mis.  [A.Sax. 
inns,  pi  nujs  (like  lux,  lys,  louse,  lice);  [oel 
mus,  Dan,  muiis,  J).  muis,  <;  mints;  cog. 
L.  mus,  Gr.  mys,  Per.  mush,  Skr.  musha, 
mouse]  A  well-known  small  rodent  quad- 
ruped that  infests  dwelling-houses,  gran- 
aries, fields,  &c;  a  name  of  various  allied 
animals;  a  term  of  endearment.  —  v.t. 
(mouz) — moused,  mousing.    To  hunt  for  or 

catch  mice,— Mouse-buttock,  Mouse- 
piece,  n.  Part  of  a  hind-quarter  of  beef 
below  the  round,  or  immediately  above  the 
knee-joint.  —  Mouse-ear,  n.  A  name 
given  to  various  plants  whose  leaves  re- 
semble the  ear  of  a  mouse  in  shape,  &c. — 
Mouse-hole,  n.  The  hole  of  a  mouse;  a 
hole  used  by  mice;  a  very  small  hole  or 
entrance.— Monser,  mou'zer,  n.  One  that 
catches  mice;  a  cat  good  at  catching  mice. 
—Mouse-trap,  n,  A  trap  for  catching 
mice.— Mousing,  mou'zing,  a.  Giving  to 
or  engaged  in  catching  mice. 

Mousseline,  mos-len,  n.  [Fr.]  Muslin.— 
Mousseline-de-laine.  Muslin-de-laine,  un- 
der Muslin. 

Moustache,  mus-tash',  n.  [Fr.  moustache, 
It.  mostaccio,  from  Gr.  mystax,  the  upper 
lip,  the  beard  upon  it.]  The  hair  on  the 
upper  lip  of  men;  the  unshaven  hair  of 
the  upper  lip:  often  spoken  of  as  plural.— 
Moustachcd,  mus-tasht',  p.  and  a.  Pro- 
vided with  or  wearing  a  moustache. 

Mouth,  mouth,  n;  pi.  Mouths,  mouTHz. 
[A.Sax.  muth  =  Icel.  muthr,  munnr,  Sw. 
mun,  Dan.  and  G.  mund,  D.  mond,  Goth. 
muuths  —  mouth.  Like  tooth,  sooth,  &c, 
this  word  has  lost  an  n  before  the  th.)  The 
aperture  in  the  head  of  an  animal  through 
which  food  is  received  and  voice  uttered; 
the  aperture  between  the  lips  or  the  portion 
of  the  face  formed  by  the  lips;  the  cavity 
within  the  lips;  the  opening  of  anything 
hollow,  as  of  a  pitcher  or  other  vessel;  the 
en  t  ranee  to  a  cave,  pit,  or  den,  the  opening  of 
a  well,  &c. ;  the  part  of  a  river,  creek,  &c,  by 
which  it  joins  with  the  ocean  or  any  large 
body  of  water. — To  make  a  mouth  or  to 
make  mouths,  to  distort  the  mouth;  to 
make  a  wry  face,  as  in  derision. — Down  in 
the  mouth,  chapfallen;  dejected;  mortified. 
— To  give  mouth  to,  to  utter,  to  express. — 
v.t.  (mouTH).  To  utter  with  a  voice  affect- 
edly big  or  swelling;  to  seize  or  shake  with 
the  mouth.  —  v.i.  To  speak  with  a  full, 
round,  or  loud,  affected  voice;  to  vociferate; 
to  rant;  to  make  wry  faces,  to  grimace 
(Tenn.).— Mouthed,  mouTHd,  a.  Having 
a  mouth  of  this  or  that  kind:  used  in  com- 
position (foul-mouthed). — Mouther,  mou'- 
THer,  n.  One  who  mouths;  an  affected 
declaimer.— Mouthful,  mouth'ful,  n.  As 
much  as  the  mouth  contains  at  once;  a 
small  quantity. —  Mouthpiece,  mouth'- 
pes,  n.  The  part  of  a  musical  instrument 
that  is  applied  to  the  mouth;  a  tube  by 
which  a  cigar  is  held  in  the  mouth  while 
being  smoked;  one  who  speaks  on  behalf 
of  others. 

Move,  mov,  v.t.— moved,  moving.  [O.Fr. 
mover,  mouver,  Mod.  Fr.  mouvoir,  from 
L.  movere,  motvm,  to  move;  seen  also  in 
remove,  motion,  emotion,  motive,  moment, 
remote,  promote,  mobile,  &c]  To  carry,  con- 
vey, or  draw  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
cause  to  change  place  or  posture;  to  set  in 
motion;  to  stir;  to  excite  into  action;  to 
influence;  to  prevail  on;  to  rouse  or  excite 
the  feelings  of ;  to  make  an  impression  on ; 
to  affect,  usually  with  tender  feelings;  to 
touch;  to  stir  up;  to  awaken  (laughter, 
terror) ;  to  offer  formally,  as  a  motion  for 
consideration  by  a  deliberative  assembly; 
chess,  draughts,  &c,  to  change  the  position 
of  (a  piece)  in  the  regular  course  of  play. 
v.i.  To  change  place  or  posture;  to  stir; 
to  pass  or  go;  to  walk;  to  carry  or  bear 
one's  self;  to  change  residence;  to  take 
action;  to  begin  to  act;  chess,  draughts, 
&c.,  to  change  the  position  of  one  of  the 
pieces  in  the  course  of  play.— n.  Proceed- 
ing; action  taken;  the  moving  of  a  piece  in 
playing  chess,  &c. — To  be  on  the  move,  to  be 
stirring  about.— Movable,  Moveable, 


mo'va  bl,    a.     [O.Fr.    movable,    mouvabte.] 

Capable  ot  being  moved;  changing  from 
one  tune  to  another  (a  movable  least,  that 
i»  a  feast  or  festival  like  Easter,  the  time 
for  holding  which  varies  within  certain 
limits).— n.  Any  part  of  a  man's  goods 
capable  of  being  moved;  ///.  goods,  wares, 
commodities,  furniture-  Mo vnbleness, 
Moveableness,   Movnbiliiv     mtt'va- 

lil  ties,  mb-va-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  movable.-  Movably,  Move- 
ably,  mo'va  bli,  adv.  In  a  movable 
manner  or  state.— Moveless,  mbv'les,  o. 
Incapable  of  being  moved;  fixed-  Move- 
ment, mbv'ment,  n.  Act  of  moving; 
course  or  process  of  change;  motion;  an 
individual  act  of  motion;  a  gesture;  an 
agitation  set  on  foot  by  one  or  more  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  some 
result  desired;  music,  motion  or  progression 
in  time,  also  a  detached  and  independent 
portion  of  a  composition;  the  train  of  wheel- 
work  in  a  watch  or  clock.— Mover,  mo'ver, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  motion; 
one  who  or  that  which  is  in  motion ;  one 
that  offers  a  motion  in  an  assembly.— 
Moving,  mo'ving,  p.  and  a.  Causing  to 
move  or  act;  impelling;  exciting  the  feel- 
ings; touching;  pathetic;  affecting.— Mov- 
ing force,  in  mech.  force  considered  with 
reference  to  the  effect  or  momentum  it 
produces.  —  Movingly,  mo'ving-li,  adv. 
In  a  moving  manner;  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings;  pathetically.— Moving- 
ness,  mo'ving-nes,  n. 

Mow,  mo,  v.t.  —  mowed  (pret.)  mowed  or 
mown  (pp.)  [A.Sax.  mdwau;  akin.  Icel 
mugr,  mugi,  a  swathe;  Dan.  meie,  D. 
maaijen,  G,  mcihen,  to  mow ;  allied  to  L. 
meto,  Gr.  amao,  to  mow.  Meadow  is  from 
this  root.]  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe  or 
mowing-machine  (to  mow  grass);  to  cut 
the  grass  from  (to  mow  a  meadow);  to  cut 
down  (men,  &c.)  indiscriminately,  or  in 
great  numbers  or  quantity. — v.i.  To  cut 
grass ;  to  use  the  scythe  or  mowing-ma- 
chine.— Mower,  mo'er.w.  One  who  mows;  a 
mowing-machine.— Mowing-machine. 
n.  An  agricultural  machine  employed  to 
cut  down  grass,  clover,  grain,  &c. 

Mow,  mo,  n.  [A.Sax.  muga,  a  heap,  a  mow, 
N.  muga,  mua,  a  heap  of  hay.]  A  pile  of 
hay  or  sheaves  of  grain  deposited  in  a  barn; 
the  part  of  a  barn  where  they  are  packed.— 
v.t.  To  put  or  pile  in  a  mow.— Mow  burn, 
mo-bern,  v.i.  To  heat  and  ferment  when 
in  the  mow,  and  thus  receive  injury:  said 
of  hay  or  grain. 

Mow,  mou,  n.  [From  Fr.  moue,  a  wry  face; 
comp.  D.  mouwe,  a  mow.]  A  wry  face.— 
v.i.  To  make  mouths. 

Moxa,  mok'sa,  n.  [Chinese.]  A  soft  downy 
substance  prepared  in  China  and  Japan 
from  ;the  young  leaves  of  certain  plants, 
used  for  the  gout,  &c,  by  burning  it  on 
the  skin;  any  substance  used  in  this  way 
as  a  counter-irritant.  —  Moxibustion, 
mok-si-bust'yon,  n.  Med.  cauterization  by 
means  of  a  moxa. 

M  need  in  e,  'mu'se-dln,  n.  [L.  mucedo, 
mould.]  A  sort  of  fungus  forming  moulds 
and  mildews. —Mucedinous,  mu-sed'i- 
nus,  a.  Bot.  having  the  character  of  mould 
or  mildew. 

Much,  much,  a.;  more  and  most  serve  as 
its  comparative  aud  superlative.  [Shor- 
tened form  of  old  mochel,  muchel,  much, 
from  A.Sax.  mycel,  micel,  much,  great, 
many;  akin  Icel.  mjog,  mjok,  much,  mikdl, 
great;  Goth,  mikils,  O.H.G.  mihil;  same 
root  as  L.  magnus,  great,  E.  may.  Magni- 
tude, May.]  Great  in  quantity  or  amount; 
abundant:  used  with  singular  nouns  (muck 
food,  seed,  water,  money,  &c). — adv.  In  a 
great  degree;  to  a  great  amount  or  extent; 
greatly:  used  especially  with  comparatives 
and  past  participles  (much  better,  larger, 
sooner,  surprised,  &c);  nearly  (much  as  it 
was). — Much  about  the  same,  nearly  equal.— 
re.  A  great  quantity;  a  great  deal;  equiva- 
lent to  an  adjective  with  a  noun  omitted, 
and  often  qualified  by  too,  as,  and  so.— 
Muchness,  much'nes,  n.  State  of  being 
much;  quantity. 

Mucific,  mu-sif'ik,  a.  [L.  mucus,  mucu*, 
and  facio,  to  make.]    Generating  mucus.— 
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Unciform,  musi-form,  M,     Med.  having 

the  character  oi  or  resembling  mucus 
MucIIiikc,  mil  si  la j.  n,  1 L  mudlago,  from 
miiriis,  shine  iniicus.]  A  gummy  regetable 
matter  contained  in  gum  tragacanth,  many 
bihhLs,  roots,  &a;  a  Bolution  in  water  of 
gummy  matter  of  any  kin.l  MuellaKl- 
iioiih.  inn  si  la  j  i  mis,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
teoreting  ruueilage;  slimy;  ropy;  Bolt,  and 
slightly  viscid.  -  Mlicilngllioiisiicss, 
urn  si  iaj'i  niis  Mrs,  a.  Tin-  state  of  being 
mucilaginous. 

Muciparous,  urn-sip's  rus,  a.  [L.  mucus, 
slime,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Secreting  or 
producing  niuous. 

Muck,  muk,  n.  [From  Icel.  myki,  Dan. 
dung  (whence  modding,  midden).] 
Dung  in  a  moist  state,  or  a  mass  of  dung 
and  rotten  vegetable  matter;  something 
mean,  vile,  or  filthy.— v.t.  To  manure  with 
muok;  to  remove  muck  from.  —  Muck- 
worm, n.  A  worm  that  lives  in  muck;  a 
miser;  a  mean  sordid  wretch;  the  type  of  a 
sordid  wretch,  as  personified  in  Bunyan's 
Man  with  the  Muck  Hake. 
Muck,  muk,  n.  A  blundering  conniption 
of  Amuck. 

■aeons,  Mucose,  Mucoslly.  Under 
Mucus. 
MucroiiatC,  mu'kro-nat,  a.  [L.  mucrona- 
flH,  from  mucro,  a  sharp  point.]  Bot.  and 
zon!.  narrowed  to  a  point;  terminating  in 
a  sharp  point.— Mlicrouatcly,  mu'kro- 
nat-li,  adv.  In  a  mucronate  manner. 
Mucus,  mu'kus,  n.  [L.,  mucus  from  the 
nose;  akin  mungo,  to  wipe  the  nose;  muci- 
lage.] A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  animals,  which  it  serves 
to  moisten  and  defend;  bot.  gummy  matter 
soluble  in  water.— Mucopurulent,  mu- 
ko-pu'ru-lent,  a.  [From  mucus  aud  puru- 
h  ni.]  Consisting  of  mucus  and  pus,  a  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  a  sore.— Mucous, 
Mucose,  mu'kus,  mu'kos,  a.  [L.  mucoxus.) 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  mucus;  slimy; 
ropy;  secreting  a  slimy  substance.— Mucous 
membrane,  a  membrane  that  lines  all  the 
cavities  of  the  body  which  open  externally 
(such  as  the  mouth,  nose,  intestines),  and 
secretes  mucus.— Muconsness,  Mucos- 
lty,  tnu'kus-nes,  mu-kos'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  mucous;  sliminess. 
Mud.  mud,  n.  [Allied  to  L.G.  mod,  mudde, 
D.  modder,  Dan,  mudder.  Sw.  modd,  mud, 
mire;  Icel.  mod,  dust;  E.  mother,  slimy 
sediment.  Muddle  is  a  derivative.]  Wet 
and  soft  earth  or  earthy  matter  as  in  a 
puddle;  sediment  from  turbid  waters; 
mire.—  Mud  wall,  a  wall  built  of  mud  or 
clay,  rendered  firm  by  drying. — v.t. — mud- 
ded,  m  udding.  To  soil  with  mud;  to  muddy. 
— Muddily,  mud'i-li,  adv.  In  a  muddy 
manner;  turbidly;  obscurely;  confusedly. — 
Mini  din  ess,  mud'i-nes,  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  muddy. — Muddy, 
mud'i,  a.  Abounding  in  mud;  foul  with 
mud;  turbid;  miry;  cloudy  in  mind;  con- 
fused; stupid;  obscure;  wanting  in  per- 
spicuity.—  v.t.  —  muddied,  muddying.  To 
soil  with  mud;  to  dirty;  to  make  turbid;  to 
cloud  or  make  dull.— Muddy-brained, 
Muddy-headed,  a.  Of  a  dull  under- 
standing; stupid.— Mud-eel,  n.  The  siren, 
a  species  of  amphibian.  —  Mud-fish,  n. 
The  lepidosiren.  —  Mud-lark,  n.  One 
who  cleans  sewers;  one  who  fishes  up  mat- 
ters from  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  tidal 
rivers.— Mud-sill,  n.  The  base  or  lowest 
sill  of  a  structure,  as  of  a  bridge,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  &c— Mud-turtle,  n. 
A  name  of  the  soft  tortoises  and  terrapins. 

Muddle,  uiudl,  v.t. — muddled,  muddling. 
[Freq.  from  mud.]  To  make  foul,  turbid, 
or  muddy;  to  intoxicate  partially;  to  cloud 
or  stupefy,  particularly  with  liquor;  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  confusion;  to  make  a 
mess  of.— v.i.  To  become  muddy;  to  be  in 
a  confused  state. — n.  A  mess;  dirty  con- 
fusion; intellectual  confusion;  bewilder- 
ment.—Muddled,  mud'ld,  p.  and  a.  Made 
turbid  or  muddy ;  stupefied  ;  confused. — 
Muddle-headed,  a.  Having  the  brains 
muddled;  stupidly  confused  or  dull;  doltish. 

Muezzin,  Mueddin,  mu-ed'zin,  mu-ed'- 
in,  n.   [A  muezzin,  from  azzana,  to  inform, 


from    ii-iiim,    bO    hear]       A    Mnliaiinin  dan 

orlei  attached  to  a  mosque,  whose  duty  it, 
Is  to  proclaim  from  the  balcony  of  a  minaret 

the  Milium  uis  In  pmjeis  live  I  inn  s  a  day. 

Mull',  miii,  n.  [Dan,  ii'itjl',  i>.  ni"/,  L.G, 
mvffe,  miiji'.  (;  tnuff,  a  mull, akin  bo 0  ii  Q 

inaiuca,  1).  iiKiuir.  a  long  sleevr,  00000,  also 
1)  iin'i,  a  clown,  inn/,  musty,  silly,  doting, 
llenee  uiujll,;  |  A  cylindrical  cover,  UHiially 
made  Of  fUT,  into  wiiieh  liolh  hands  maj   be 

thrust  in  order  to  keep  them  warm;  a  toft, 

useless  fellow;  a  mean,  poor-spirited  per- 
son [oolloq.]      Mulleiicc,   muf-et-te,  n. 

A  small  inuir  won  over  the  wrist;  a  wrist- 
band of  fur  or  worsted  worn  by  ladies. 

vl iillin  muf'in,  n.  [Probably  from  m%ff. 
on  aooountof  its  softness.]  Alight  round 
spongy  cake.  —  Miillln-cap,  n.     A  flat 

woollen  cap. 

Mil  flic,  muf'l,  v.t.—muffled,muffliug.  |(>  10. 
also  muffle,  akin  to  mujf;  coin]).  D.  fnuffel, 
a  muff;  Kr.  moujle,  a  mitten.  |  To  enfold 
or  wrap  up  so  as  to  conceal  from  view  or 
protect  from  the  weather;  to  wrap  up  or 
cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and  face; 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  (to  muffle  an  oar  or 
a  drum);  to  restrain  from  speaking  by  wrap- 
ping up  the  head;  to  put  to  silence;  jig.  to 
wrap  up  or  envelop;  to  involve.—  n.  [Fr. 
moujle,  a  kind  of  glove,  a  chemical  vessel.] 
An  arched  vessel,  resisting  the  strongest 
fire,  and  made  to  be  placed  over  cupels  in 
the  operation  of  assaying,  to  preserve  them 
from  coming  in  contact  with  fuel,  smoke, 
or  ashes;  a  pulley-block  containing  several 
sheaves.  —  Muffled,  muf'ld,  p.  and  a. 
Wrapped  up  closely,  especially  about  the 
face;  treated  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  (as 
when  an  oar  is  wrapped  with  a  mat  at  the 
rowlock);  dulled  or  deadened:  applied  to 
sound.— Muffler,  muf'ler,  n,  A  wrapper 
for  muffling  or  enveloping  the  neck,  and 
often  also  the  face;  a  stuffed  glove  for 
lunatics. 

Muffle,  muf'l,  n.  [Fr.  mufie,  from  G.  muff  el, 
an  animal  with  large  hanging  lips.]  The 
tumid  and  naked  portion  of  the  upper  lip 
and  nose  of  ruminants  and  rodents. 

Mufti,  Muftce,  mufti,  muf'te,  n.  [Ar. 
mufti,  from  dftd,  to  judge,  to  give  a  de- 
cision.] The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
among  the  Mohammedans;  a  doctor  of 
Mohammedan  law;  an  Anglo-Indian  term 
for  plain  dress  worn  by  officers  off  duty; 
civilian  dress. 

Mug,  mug,  n.  [N.  mugge,  a  ewer,  a  mug; 
Sw.  mugg,  an  earthen  cup;  Ir.  mugan,  a 
mug.]  A  familiar  name  for  an  earthen  or 
metal  vessel  for  drinking  from;  a  jug. 

Mug,  mug,  n.  [Perhaps  a  Gypsy  word  = 
Skr.  mukha,  the  face.]  The  face  or  mouth; 
a  grimace.    (Slang.) 

Muggletoniaii,  mug'el-ton'i-an,  v.  A 
follower  of  Ludovic  Muggleton  (1610-97) 
and  John  Reeve,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
'two  witnesses'  of  Revelation  and  to  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  Census  Report 
of  1851  treated  the  sect  as  no  longer  extant. 

Muggy,  Mnggish,  mug'i,  mug'ish,  a. 
[Prov.E.  mug,  mist;  Icel,  mugga,  mugginess, 
drizzle;  comp.  Gael,  mugoch,  cloudy;  W. 
mwg,  smoke.]  Damp  and  close:  said  of  the 
atmosphere  or  weather;  warm  and  humid; 
moist;  mouldy. 

Mug  wort,  mug'wert,  n.  [A.Sax.  mucg- 
wyrt,  lit.  midge-wort.]  A  common  British 
species  of  wormwood. 

Mngwnmp,  mug'wump,  n.  [Algonkin,  a 
great  man,  a  chief.]  A  person  who  takes 
an  independent  position  in  politics  or  any 
question;  a  highly  superior  person  in  his 
own  eyes. 

Mulatto,  mu-lat'to,  n.  [Sp.  mulato,  from 
mulo,  a  mule.  Mule.]  A  person  that  is 
the  offspring  of  parents  of  whom  one  is 
white  and  the  other  a  negro.  —  Mulat- 
tress,  mu-lat'res,  n.    A  female  mulatto. 

Mulberry,  mul'be-ri,  n.  [For  murberry; 
A.Sax.  murberie,  a  mulberry,  also  mur,  mdr, 
from  L.  morus,  a  mulberry-tree.]  The  berry 
or  fruit  of  a  well-known  tree,  and  also  the 
tree  itself  cultivated  from  a  remote  period 
for     silk-worm     rearing.  —  Mulberry- 


laced,  "     ibu Ing  i hi    fat  i   spotted  •    If 

with  1 1  n  1 1 1  «•  1 1     II 

Mulch,  mulsh,  a.  [Akin  to  mob  in  A 
molnnian,  t<i  rot,  <;  mul  eh.  moUch,  rotten; 
I).  iiiiiisrnuH,  to  moukkti  |  Btrawy  dung 
In  a  somewhat  moist  state,  but  not  rotten, 
used  for  proteoting  th>-  roots  of  di  «iy 
planted  sin  ubt  or  tret  I 

With  nilileh. 

Mulct,  muikt,  ?f.  1 1,  muleta,  mttltm,  ■ 
tine.  |  A  line  or  penalty  Imposed  on  a  i  ■ 
guilty  of  some  offence  oi  misdemeanour, 
usually  a  pecuniary  fine,  u  t.  To  punish 
by  tiii.  c.i  forfeiture;  to  punish  by  depriv 
Ing;  to  deprive  (to  mulct  a  person  qfot  fti 
.£300).— Mulct  nary,  mullrtfl  a-ri,a 

muting  of  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
Mule,  mill,  n.    [A.Sax.  mul,  Vr.  mute,  from 
I,    mitliis,  a  mule.)     A   quadruped   "t    -., 

mongrel  breed,  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and 
a  mare,  or  a  horse  and  a  she  ass,  also  any 
animal  produced  by  a  mixture  ol  different 
species;  a  hybrid;  a  hybrid  plant,;  a  spinning 
machine  invented  by  Orompton  in  1775,  ho 
called  from  being  a  combination  Of  the 
drawing  rollers  of  Arkwright  and  the  jenny 
of  Hargreaves.  —  Mule-driver,  n.  A 
driver  of  mules;  a  muleteer.  —  Mule- 
spin  ner,  n.  One  who  spins  on  a  mule.— 
Muleteer,  mil  le-ter',  n.  |Fr.  muletier.] 
A  mule-driver.— Mulish,  mul'ish,  a.  Like 
a  mule;  sullen;  stubborn.  —  Mulislily, 
niul'ishli,  adv.  In  a  mulish  manner. — 
Mulishiiess,  mul'ish-nes,  n.  Obstinacy 
or  stubbornness. 

Muliebrity,  mu-li-eb'ri-ti,  n.  [L.  muli- 
ebrilas,  from  muliebri.s,  womanly,  woman- 
ish, from  mulier,  a  woman.)  Womanhood; 
puberty  in  a  female;  womanishuess;  effe- 
minacy; softness. 

Mull,  mul,  v.t.  [From  the  spurious  parti- 
ciple mulled  in  mulled  ale,  equivalent  to 
mould-ale,  that  is  funeral  ale,  from  mould, 
earth,  the  earth  of  the  grave.]  To  heat, 
sweeten,  and  flavour  with  spices  (to  mull 
wine).— Mulier,  mul'er,  n.  One  who  mulls; 
a  vessel  for  mulling  wine. 

Mull,  mul,  n.  [Icel.  muli,  a  promontory; 
comp.  also  Gael,  maol,  a  promontory,  maol, 
bare  or  bald.]  A  term  for  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory applied  to  various  projecting  parts 
of  Scotland. 

Mull,  mul,  n.  [L  G.  tint/!,  D.  mul,  dust; 
akin  mould.]  Dust  or  rubbishj;  a  muddle; 
a  mess  (colloq.). 

Mull,  mul,  ».  [Hind,  mul-mul,  muslin.] 
A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin. 

Mullagatawiiy,  Mulligatawny,  mul'- 
a-ga-ta"ni,  mul'i-ga-ta/'ni,  n.  ITamil  mila- 
gutunni,  lit.  pepper-water. J  An  East  Indian 
curry-soup. 

Mullen,  Mullein,  mul'en,  n.  [A.Sax. 
molegn;  coinp.  Dan.  mol,  a  moth:  one  spe- 
cies is  used  to  drive  away  moths.]  The 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  wild  plants 
used  in  domestic  medicine. 

Mulier,  mul'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  moulleur,  from 
moulre,  motddre  (Fr.  moudre),  L.  molere, 
to  grind,  from  mola,  a  millstone.]  A  sort 
of  flat-bottomed  pestle  used  for  grinding 
pigments,  &c. 

Mullet,  mul'et,  n.  [Fr.  mulet,  from  L. 
mullus,  the  surmullet.]  A  name  common 
to  spiny -rayed  fishes  of  two  somewhat 
widely  separate  families,  the  gray  mullets 
and  the  red  mullets,  or  surmullets. 

Mulligatawny.    Mullagatawnt. 

Mnllioil,  mul'yon,  n.  [For  munnion,  a 
word  equivalent  to  Fr.  moignon,  Sp.  munon, 
a  stump,  the  mullion  of  a  window  being 
the  stump  below  the  tracery.]  Arch,  a 
vertical  division  between  the  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  &c,  in  Gothic  architecture; 
also  a  division  between  the  panels  in  wains- 
cotting.— Mllllioned,  mul'yond,  a.  Hav- 
ing mullions. 

Millse,  muls,  n.  [L.  mulsum  (vinum,  wine, 
understood),  sweetened  wine.]  Wine  boiled 
and  mingled  with  honey. 

Mulsh,  mulsh.    Mulch. 

Multangular,  mul-tang'gu-ler,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  angulus,  angle.]  Having 
many  angles;  polygonal.— Multangular- 
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ly,  mul-tang'gu-ler  li.  <(</e.  Willi  many 
angles.    Multaiiuulai'iicss,  mul  tang- 

gu-ler-nos,  u. 

MllltaililllOUS,    mul   tan 'i-iniiB,   a.     \L. 
multus,  many,  ami  animus,  miml.j   Exhibit 
ing  many  phases  of  mental  or  moral  char- 
acter; many-sided. 

Multortlciilutc,      MultlarllciiluK . 

mult-ar-tik'u-l&t,  mnl'ti-ar-tik"rt-lat,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  ami  tirtieulus,  a  joint.  |  Hav- 
ing many  joints  or  articulations,  as  the  legs 
of  crustaceans. 

Multicapsular,  mul-ti-kap'sn-ler,  «.  [L. 
tnultiis,  many,  E.  capsule. )  Having  many 
capsules:  used  especially  in  botany. 

Mullicni'lliatC,  mul-ti-kar'i-nat,  «.  [L. 
multus,  many,  carina,  a  keel.]  Having 
many  keel-like  ridges. 

Multicavoiis,  mul-ti-ka'vus,  a.  [L.  >n al- 
ius, many,  cavus,  hollow. J  Having  many 
holes  or  cavities. 

Mlllticipilal,  mul-ti-sip'i-tal,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  caput,  capitis,  the  head.]  Hav- 
ing many  heads. 

Multicostate,  mul-ti-kos'tat.  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  costa,  a  rib.]  Having  many 
rib3;  hot.  having  two  or  more  diverging 
ribs:  said  of  leaves. 

M  ii  1 1  icuspida  I  <'.  mul-ti-kus'pi-dat,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  cuspis,  a  point.]  Hav- 
ing many  cusps  or  points. 

Multldciitate,  mul-ti-den'tat,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  dens,  a  tooth.]  Having 
many  teeth  or  teeth-like  processes. 

Uu  1 1  idigitate,  niul-ti-dij'i-tat,  a.  [Many- 
tingered;  having  many  finger-like  processes. 

Multifarious,  mul-ti-fa'ri-us,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tifarius,  manifold  —  multus,  many.]  Hav- 
ing great  multiplicity;  having  great  diver- 
sity or  variety;  made  up  of  many  differing 
parts.  —Multifariously,  mul-ti-fa'ri-us- 
li,  adv.  In  a  multifarious  way.— Multifa- 
riousness, mul-ti-fa'ri-us-nes,  n. 

Mil  If  lliil,  Multifidous,  mul'ti-tid,  mul- 
tif'i-dus,  a.  [L.  multifidus — multus,  mauy, 
and  findo,  to  divide.  ]  Cleft  or  cut  by  many 
divisions ;  hot.  divided  into  several  parts 
by  clefts  extending  to  about  the  middle  (a 
mnltifid  leaf). 

Multiflorous,  mul-ti-flo'rus,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  flos,  floris,  a  flower.]  Many- 
flowered;  having  many  flowers. 

Hultlfoil,  mul'ti-foil,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  E.  foil.]  Arch,  having  more  than  five 
foils  or  divisions  (a  midtifoil  arch). 

Multiform,  mul'ti-form,  a.  [L.  multi- 
formis—multus,  many,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  many  forms,  shapes,  or  appear- 
ances. —  Multiformity,  mul-ti-f or'mi-ti, 
n.    The  state  of  being  multiform. 

Multijngous,  Multijngate,  mul-ti-ju'- 
gus,  mul-ti-ju'gat,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  jugum,  a  yoke,  a  pair.]  Consisting  of 
many  pairs. 

Multilateral,  mul-ti-lat'er-al,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  and  latus,  side.]  Having  many 
sides;  polygonal. 

Multilinear  Multilinear,  mul-ti-lin'e- 
al,  mul-ti-lin'e-er,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
lima,  a  line.]    Having  many  lines. 

Multilocular,  mul-ti-lok'O-ler,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  loculus,  a  cell.]  Having 
many  cells,  loculi,  or  compartments. 

Mnltiloquenee,  mul-til'o-kwens,  n,  [L. 
multus,  many,  loquor,  to  speak.]  Use  of 
many  words;  talkativeness.  —  Mill  tilo- 
quent,  Multiloouous, mul-til'6-kwent, 
mul-til'o-kwus,  a.  Speaking  much;  talka- 
tive. 

Mnltiuomial,  mul-ti-no'mi-al,  n.  [L. 
multus,  many,  nomen,  name.]  Ala.  a  quan- 
tity consisting  of  several  terms,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  binomial,  trinomial,  &c. 

Mul ti parous,  mul-tip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  pario,  to  bear.]  Producing 
many  at  a  birth. 

Multipartite,  mul'ti-par-tlt,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  and  partitus,  divided— pars,  a 
part.]  Divided  into  several  or  many  parts; 
oof.  more  deeply  cleft  than  mxdtifid. 

Multipedc.   Multiped,  mul'ti-ped,  n. 


1 1/.  multus,  many,  pes,  /ik/m,  afoot.  |  An  ani- 
mal that  has  many  feet,  as  a  centipede. 
Mil  If  I  phase,   nnil'li-fan,  a,     [L.  multus, 
many,    ]>hasis,     phase.J      Showing     many 
phases. 

Multiple,  mul'ti-pl,  a.  [Fr.  multiple,  from 
L.L.  multiplus—  multus,  many,  and  term, 
as  In  triple.]  Manifold;  having  many  purls 
or  divisions.— n.  A  number  which  contains 
another  an  exact  number  of  timeB  without 
a  remainder;  a  common  multiple  of  two  or 
more  numbers  containing  each  of  them  a 
certain  number  of  times  exactly  (thus  24  is 
a  common  multiple  of  3  and  4);  the  least 
common  multiple,  being  the  smallest  number 
that  will  do  this  (thus  12  is  the  least  com- 
mou  multiple  of  3  and  4). 

Multiplex,  mul'ti-pleks,  a.  [L.  multiplex 
—multus,  many,  and  stem  of  plico,  to  fold. 
Ply.]  Manifold;  complex;  hot.  having 
petals  lying  over  each  other  in  folds. — 
Multipliable,  mul'ti-pll-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  multiplied.  —  Miiltlpllcablc, 
mul'ti-pli-ka-bl,  a.  Multipliable.— Multi- 
plicand, mul'ti-pli-kand,  «.  [L.  multipli- 
candus.]  Arith.  the  number  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  another,  which  is  called  the 
multiplier.  —  Multiplicate,  mul'ti-pli- 
kat,  a.  [L.  multiplicatus.]  Multiplex. — 
Multiplication,  mul'ti-pli-ka"shon,  n. 
[L.  multiplicatio,  multiplicationis.]  The 
act  or  process  of  multiplying;  the  state  of 
being  multiplied;  arith.  and  air/,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  any  given  number  or  quantity 
may  be  added  to  itself  any  number  of  times 
proposed.  —  Multiplication  table,  a  table 
containing  the  product  of  all  the  simple 
digits  multiplied  into  each  other,  and  on- 
wards, to  some  assumed  limit,  as  to  12 
times  12. —  Multiplicative,  mul'ti-pli- 
ka-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  multiply;  having  the 
power  to  multiply.  —  Multiplicator, 
mul'ti-pli-ka-ter,  n.  A  multiplier. — Mul- 
tiplicity, mul-ti-plis'i-ti,  n.  [L.  multi- 
plicitas,  from  midtiplex.]  The  state  of 
being  multiplex,  numerous,  or  various;  an 
extensive  aggregate  of  individuals  of  the 
same  kind;  a  great  number. — Multiplier, 
mul'ti-pll-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
multiplies;  the  number  in  arithmetic  by 
which  another  is  multiplied;  teleg.  an  in- 
strument for  increasing  by  repetition  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current.— Multi- 
ply, mul'ti-plT,  v.t. — multiplied,  multiply- 
ing. [Fr.  multiplier,  from  L.  multiplicare, 
from  multiplex.]  To  increase  in  number; 
to  make  more  by  natural  reproduction  or 
by  addition;  to  make  more  numerous; 
arith.  to  add  to  itself  any  given  number  of 
times. — v.i.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number, 
or  to  become  more  numerous  by  reproduc- 
tion; to  extend;  to  spread.— Multlply- 
ing-glass,  Multiplying-lens,  n.  A 
sort  of  lens  or  glass  with  a  number  of 
facets,  causing  one  object  to  appear  multi- 
plied many  times. 

Multlpotcnt,  mul-tip'6-tent,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tipotens,  multipotentis— midtus,  much,  and 
potens,  powerful.]  Having  manifold  power, 
or  power  to  do  many  things. 

Multipresence,  mul'ti-prez-ens,  n.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  E.  presence.]  The  power 
or  act  of  being  present  in  more  places  than 
one  at  the  same  time.— Multipreseut, 

mul'ti-prez-ent,  a.  Having  power  of  multi- 
presence. 

Multlradiate,  mul-ti-ra'di-at,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  radius,  a  ray.]  Having  many 
rays. 

Multlramose,  mul'ti-ra-mos,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  ramus,  a  branch.]  Having  many 
branches. 

Multlsect,  mul'ti-sekt,  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  seco,  sectum,  to  cut.]  Divided 
into  many  segments. 

Multiserlal,  mul'ti-se-ri-al,  a,  [L.  midtus, 
many,  and  series,  a  row.]  Having  or  ar- 
ranged in  many  rows. 

Multisiliqnous,  mul-ti-sil'i-kwus,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  siliqua,  a  pod.]  Having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

Multlsonons,  mul-tis'6-nus,  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  sonus,  sound.]  Having  many 
sounds,  or  sounding  much. 


Mull Isplral,  mul-li-HpI'ral,  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  spiia,  a  coil.  J  Having  many  spiral 
coils  or  convolutions. 

Multlstrlatc,  mul-ti-etrl'at, a.  [J j  multus, 
many,  atria,  a  Btreak.]  Marked  with  many 
streaks  or  stria;. 

Multlsulcate,  mul  ii  Mil'l.al.  a.  [L  mul- 
tus, many,  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Having  many 
furrows. 

Multisyllable,  mul-ti-siria-bl,  n.  [I,. 
multus,  many,  and  E.  syllable.]  A  word  of 
many  syllables;  a  polysyllable. 

Multitubular,  mul-ti-tu'bu-ler,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  E.  tubular.]  Having 
many  tubes  (a  multitubular  boiler). 

Multitude,  mul'ti-tud,  n.  [L.  multitudo, 
from  multus,  much,  many.]  The  state  of 
being  many;  a  great  number,  collectively; 
a  great  many,  indefinitely;  a  crowd  or 
throng;  a  gathering  of  people.— The  inn/ 
titude,  the  populace,  or  the  mass  of  men 
without  reference  to  an  assemblage.— Mul- 
titudinous, mul-ti-tu'di-nus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  multitude;  consisting 
of  a  multitude.  —  Multitudinously, 
mul-ti-tu'di-nus-li,  adv.  In  a  multitudi- 
nous manner.  —  M  ill  Ml  mil  noiisness, 
mul-ti-tu'di-nus-nes,  n. 

Multivalve,  Multivalvular,  mul'ti- 
valv,  mul-ti-val'vu-ler,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  E.  valve.]  Having  many  valves  (a 
multivalve  shell).— Multivalve,  n.  An 
animal  which  has  a  shell  of  many  valves  or 
pieces. 

Multocular,  mul-tok'Q-ler,  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  oculus,  eye.]  Having  many  eyes,  or 
more  eyes  than  two. 

Mu  I  tu  in,  mul 'turn,  n.  [L.  multum  in 
parvo,  much  in  little.]  An  extract  of 
quassia  and  liquorice,  used  in  brewing  for 
the  purpose  of  economizing  malt  and  hops. 

Multnngulate,  mul-tung'gu-lat,  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  ungula,  a  hoof.]  Hav- 
ing the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two 
parts,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

Multure,  mul'tur,  n.  [O.Fr.  multure,  from 
L.  molitura,  a  grinding,  from  molo,  to 
grind.]  The  grinding  of  grain ;  grist ;  in 
Scotland,  the  fee  given  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  mill  in  return  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 

Mum,  mum,  a.    [Imitative  of  a  low  sound 

made  with  the  lips  closed,  like  L.  and  Gr. 

mu;  akin  mumble.]    Silent:  not  speaking. 

Often  used  as  an  exclamation  =  be  silent; 

hush. 
Mum,  mum,  n.  [G.  mumme,  from  Christian 

Mumme,  who  first  brewed  it  at  Brunswick 

in  1492.]    A  species  of  malt  liquor  used  in 

Germany,  made  of  wheat  malt. 

Mumble,  mum'bl,  v.i. — mumbled,  mumbl- 
ing. [Freq.  from  mum;  like  D.  mommelen, 
Dan.  mumle,  G.  mummeln,  to  mumble.]  To 
mutter;  to  speak  so  as  to  render  the  sounds 
inarticulate  and  imperfect;  to  chew  or  bite 
softly;  to  eat  with  the  lips  close.— v.t.  To 
utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice;  to  chew 
gently,  or  to  eat  with  a  muttering  sound.— 
Mumbler,  mum'bler,  n.  One  that  mum- 
bles.—Mumbllngly,  mum'bling-li,  adv. 
In  a  mumbling  manner. 

Mumbo-Jumbo,  mum'bo-jum-bd,  n.  A 
god  of  certain  negro  tribes;  any  senseless 
object  of  popular  idolatry. 

Mumm,  mum,  v.i.  [Of  Dutch  or  German 
origin;  oomp.  G.  mummen,  to  mask,  mumme, 
a'  mask,  mummel,  a  bugbear;  D.  mommen, 
to  mask,  mom,  a  mask,  whence  O.Fr. 
momer,  to  mask,  momerie,  mummery; 
originally  perhaps  to  cover  the  face  and 
cry  mum,  or  similar  sound.]  To  mask;  to 
sport  or  make  diversion  in  a  mask  or  dis-  . 
guise.— Mummer,  mum'er,  n.  A  masker; 
a  masked  buffoon.— Mummery,  mum'- 
er-i,  n.  A  masking  or  masquerade;  buffoon- 
ery; farcical  show;  hypocritical  disguise 
and  parade.— Mumming,  mum'ing.n.  A 
masking  or  masquerade. 

Mummy,  mum'i,  n.  [Fr.  mumie,  momie, 
Sp.  momia,  It.  mummia,  from  Ar.  mumia, 
from  mum,  wax.]  A  dead  human  body 
embalmed  and  dried  after  the  manner  of 
those  taken  from  Egyptian  tombs;  ft 
human  body  dried  up  and  preserved,  either 
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artificially  or  by  aocldent;  a  sort  oi  wn\ 
used  in  grafting  and  planting  trees;  a  sort. 
of  brown  bituminous  pigment.  To  beat 
fii  ,i  nwmmy,  to  beal  touudly,  or  till  mom 
less.-  r.r  To  embalm.  Miiuiiuj-clol  li. 
m.  The  cloth  In  w  liu  l>  urn  in  in  i<  tare  swathed 
■  Mummify,  iiiuiniii.  rt.  To  make 
into  a  mummy;  to  embalm  and  dry,  as  a 
mummy.  Miiiiiiiilllciiliou.  111111111  B 
ion,  11.  Tin.1  act  of  nuiiumif)  im;;  the 
process  of  becoming  a  mummy.  M11111- 
iiilforiii,  mum'i  form,  a.  Resembling  a 
mummy. 

Mump,  mump,  t'.t.  I  An  imitative  word, 
allied  to  mumble  ami  munch.]  To  mumble 
or  mutter,  as  In  Bulkinesa;  to  more  the 
lips  with  the  mouth  closed;  to  nibble;  to 
ohew;  to  munch;  to  grin  or  make  mouths; 
aplore  alma;  to  play  the  beggar,  v.t. 
To  munch  or  ohew;  to  utter  unintelligibly. 
Mumper,  mump'er,  n.  A  beggar.— 
>I  ■■  in i>  1  nir.  mump'ing,  n.  Begging  tricks; 
mockery.  Mumpish,  mumpish,  a.  Bul- 
len;  sour.  —  Millliplshly,  mump'ish-li, 
adr.  In  n  mumpish  manner;  sullenly.— 
Miiiiiptsliness,  mump 'ish- nes,  n.  — 
Mump*,  niuiiips,  n.pl.  [From  mump.] 
Bullenness;  a  disease  consisting  in  an  in- 
Bammation  of  the  salivary  glands,  with 
swelling  along  the  neck;  parotitis. 

Munch,  munsh,  v.t.  and  t.  limitative  of 
sound;  akin  mumble,  mump.]  To  chew 
audibly;  to  mump;  to  nibble.— Muncher, 
munsh'er,  n.    One  who  munches. 

Mundane,  niun'dan,  a.  [L.  mundanus, 
from  vi audit*,  the  world.]  Belonging  to 
this  world;  worldly;  terrestrial;  earthly.— 
Mundanely,  mun'dan-li, adv.  In  a  mun- 
dane manner;  with  reference  to  worldly 
things. 

Muudlc,  mun'dik,  n.  A  Cornish  name  for 
iron  pyrites  or  arsenical  pyrites ;  marcasite. 

Mundnngus,  mun-dung'gus,  n.  [Comp. 
Sp.  mondongo,  paunch,  tripes,  black-pud- 
ding.] An  old  name  for  tobacco  of  an  ill 
smell. 

Munerary,  nuYne-ra-ri,  a.  [L.  munus, 
mwieris,  a  gift.]  Having  the  nature  of  a 
gift. 

Mango,  mung'go,  n.  [Perhaps  from  some 
person  of  this  name.]  Artificial  short- 
staple  wool  formed  by  tearing  to  pieces  and 
disintegrating  old  woollen  fabrics;  akin  to 
shoddy. 

MiliiKOO.se,  mun'gos,  n.  [East  Indian 
name.]  A  quadruped  about  the  size  of  a 
rat.  one  of  the  ichneumons,  kept  in  houses 
in  India  to  rid  them  of  vermin. 

Municipal,  mu-nis'i-pal,  a.  [L.  munici- 
palis,  from  municipium,  a  town  governed 
by  its  own  laws— munia,  official  duties,  and 
capio,  to  take.]  Pertaining  to  local  self- 
government;  pertaining  to  the  corporation 
of  a  town  or  city,  or  to  the  citizens  of  a 
state.— Municipal  law,  the  law  which  per- 
tains to  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  their 
private  capacity.— Municlpalism,  mii- 
nis'i-pal-izm,  n.  Municipal  state  or  condi- 
tion. —  Municipality,  rnu-nis'i-pal"i-ti, 
n.  A  town  or  city  possessed  of  local  self- 
government;  a  community  under  municipal 
jurisdiction.  —  Municipally,  niu-nis'i- 
pal-li,  adv.    In  a  municipal  manner. 

Muni  licence,  mu-nif'i-sens,  n.  [L.munifi- 
centia— munus,  a  gift  or  favour,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  The  quality  of  being  munificent; 
a  giving  with  great  liberality;  bounty; 
liberality.— Munificent,  mii-nif'i-sent,  a. 
Liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing;  bounteous; 
generous.— Munificently,  mu-nif'i-sent- 
li,  adv.    In  a  munificent  manner;  liberally. 

Muniment,  mu'ni-ment,  n.  [L.  muni- 
ment um,  a  defence,  from  munio,  to  fortify, 
from  moznia,  walls.]  A  fortification;  a 
stronghold;  support;  defence;  a  writing  by 
which  claims  and  rights  are  defended  or 
maintained;  a  title-deed,  charter,  record, 
&c. — Muniment  house,  Muniment  room,  a 
house  or  room  for  keeping  deeds,  charters, 
fee. 

Munition,   mu-nish'on,  n.     [L.  munitio, 

munitionis,  from  munio,  to  fortify;  hence 
ammunition.]  A  fortification  (O.T.)t;  raa- 
teriala  used  in  war;   military  stores;  am- 


munition;   materia]    tor   any  entcrpn  I 
.Miiiiitlouelte.    um  in  li  ..11  <  1 .    1,       1 1  i\ 
analogy  with  Suffiraqett4  I     A  t«  mala  muni 

lion  war  worker.     (  BSM  Rt.) 
Miuit/.N  Melul.  iiuiiii  .  >  .-.  11      [From  Mr. 
Muni-  of  Birmingham)  the  Inventor.]    An 
alloy  of  60  parte  oopp<  t  and  40  parti  zinc, 
used  for  sheathing  sinps. 

Mura-iin.    nm  rtVna.    u.     1 1,  ]     A    kind   of 

eel  found  In  the  Alediterranean. 
Mnraue.    mu'raj,    n.      [Ft.    muuigc,    from 

L.  munis,  a  wall.  |     Money  paid  for  keeping 
the  walls  of  a  town  in  repair. 

Mural,  mural,  a,  [L.  wnmMt,  from  „. 

a  wall;  same  root  as  munia,  to  fortify. 
Mi  mtion.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall;  r< 
blinga  wall;  perpendioular  or  steep.  Mwrai 
eircu,  an  astronomical  Instrument  for  mee 
suring  angular  distances  in  the  meridian, 
permanently  fixed  exactly  perpendicular  in 
t'ne  plane  of  the  meridian.— .Mural  crown, 
a  golden  crown  bestowed  among  the  ancient, 
Romans  on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall 
Of  a  besieged  place  and  lodged  a  standard. 
— Mural  literature,  placards  or  posters  on 
walls  by  political  parties  during  elections. 
— Mural  painting,  a  painting  in  distemper 
colours  upon  a  wall. 

Murder,  mer'der,  n.  [A.Sax.  morthor, 
morther,  frommoi-th,  death;  Goth,  maurthr, 
D.  moord,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  mord,  Icel. 
morlh;  from  root  mar,  to  crush,  whence  also 
L.  mors,  death  (E.  mortal);  Skr.  mri,  to  die.] 
The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a  human  being 
with  premeditated  malice,  the  person  com- 
mitting the  act  being  of  sound  mind. — The 
murder  is  out,  something  is  disclosed  which 
was  wished  to  be  kept  concealed.  [The 
spelling  Murther  is  nearly  given  up.]— v.t. 
To  kill  (a  human  being)  with  premeditated 
malice;  to  slay  feloniously;  Jig.  to  abuse  or 
violate  grossly  (to  murder  the  king's  Eng- 
lish).—Murderer,  mer'der-er,  n.  A  per- 
son who  commits  murder.— Murderess, 
mer'der-es,  ft.  A  female  who  commits 
murder.  —  Murderous,  mer'der-us,  a. 
Pertaining  to  murder;  guilty  of  murder; 
accompanied  or  marked  by  murder;  bloody. 
—Murderously,  mer'der-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  murderous  manner. 

Murenger,  mfi'ren-jer,  n.  [Fr.  murager, 
from  murage.  Murage.]  An  officer  ap- 
pointed to  see  town  walls  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

Murex,  mu'reks,  n.  pi.  Murices,  mu'ri- 
sez.  [L.]  A  mollusc  resembling  the  whelk, 
in  esteem  from  the  earliest  ages  on  account 
of  the  purple  dye  that  some  of  them  yielded; 
the  dye  itself.— Murexide,  mu-rek'sid,  n. 
A  substance  yielding  a  beautiful  purple 
colour. 

Muriate,  mu'ri-at,  n.  [L.  muria,  brine.] 
The  old  name  for  Chloride.— Muriatic, 
mu-ri-at'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained 
from  brine  or  sea-salt.—  Muriatic  acid,  the 
older  name  of  Hydrochloric  acid.— Muri- 
atiferous,  mQ'ri-a-tif"er-us,  a.  Produc- 
ing muriatic  substances  or  salt. 

Mnricate,  Muricated,  mfi'ri-kat,  mu'- 
ri-ka-ted,  a.  [L.  muricatus,  from  murex, 
the  point  of  a  rock.]  Full  of  sharp  points 
or  prickles;  armed  with  prickles. 

Muriform,  mii'ri-form,  a.  [L.  murus,  a 
wall,  and  forma,  form.]  Bot.  resembling 
brickwork:  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  medullary  rays. 

Murine,  mu'rin,  a.  [L.  murinus,  from 
mus,  muris,  a  mouse.]  Pertaining  to  a 
mouse  or  to  mice. 

Murk,  merk,  n.  [A.Sax.  mure,  mirce,  dark, 
Icel.  myrkr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  mork,  dark.] 
Darkness  or  gloom.  {Shak.)  —  Murky, 
mer '  ki,  a.  Dark  ;  obscure ;  gloomy.  — 
Murkily,  merTu-li,  adv.  In  a  murky 
manner ;  darkly.  —  Murkiness,  mer'ki- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  murky;  darkness; 
gloom. 

Murmur,  nier'mer,  n.  [Fr.  murmure,  from 
L.  murmur,  a  reduplication  of  an  imitative 
syllable  mur,  seen  in  G.  murren,  D.  morren, 
Icel.  murra,  Dan.  murre,  to  murmur.]  A 
low  sound  continued  or  continually  re- 
peated, as  that  of  a  stream:  a  low  indistinct 
sound;   a  hum;  a  complaint  uttered  in  a 


low,  muttering  rata  .  a  grumble  um 

t  1    To    uUei  it    .t   mm  mur  i« 

hum;  to  grumble;  to  utu  r  complain te;  to 
mutter.       v  1.    To    ut 1. 1    indistinct  I 
muttei        Miiriiiurrr,  tr,  n. 

One  win,  murmurs     Murmiiriim,  mi  1 
on  1  111K,  p.  and  a.     lilakinfl.  -i  consisting 
in  .1  low  continued  noise;  uttering  00m 
plalnta  In  a  low  voice  or  Hulien  mam 
n.    A  continued  murmur;  a  low  oonl 
doI  <.      MuriiiiiriiiKl.v.  mei  mei  lng-11, 
adv.    With  murmure;  with  complaints. 
Murmurous,  mer'mer-us,  ■>     Attended 
b)    murmurs;  murmuring.       Muriuur- 

ously,  nicr'mcr-us -li, 

Murrain,  mur'an,  n.  [O.Fr.  morfoe,  from 
L,  morior,  to  die.  Mortal.]  a  dl 
thai  ragee  among  cattle;  a  cattle  plague 
or  epizootic  disease  of  any  kind;  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.— Murra  in  takt  you,  »"> 
ruin  <'ii  you,  &c,  plague  take  you,  plague 
upon  you. 

M 11  rre,  mur,  n.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A 
name  for  the  common  Guillemot. 

Murrey,  mur'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  moric,  a  dark- 
red  colour,  from  L.  morum,  a  mulberry.  1 
A  dark-red  or  mulberry  colour. 

Murrllllie,  mur'in,  a.  [L.  murrhinui, 
from  murrha,  a  material,  supposed  to  be 
fluorspar.]  A  name  given  to  a  delicate; 
kind  of  ware  anciently  brought  from  the 
East,  and  much  prized  among  the  Romans. 
Called  also  Myrrhine. 

M 11  rrion,  mur'i-on,  n.    A  morion. 

Murry.  mur'i,  n.    The  murama. 

Miihuccoun,  mu-sa'shus,  a.  [From  Musa, 
the  typical  genus.]  Pertaining  to  the  order 
of  plants  to  which  belong  the  banana  and 
plantain. 

Musaiig,  mu-sang',  n.  [Malay.J  An  animal 
of  South-east  Africa  allied  to  the  civet. 

Muscadel,    Muscatel,    Muscadine, 

mus'ka-del,  mus'ka-tel,  mus'ka-dln,  n.  [Fr. 
moscatelle,  from  L.L.  muscatus,  smelling 
like  musk,  L.  muscus,  musk.  Musk.]  The 
name  of  several  sweet  and  strong  Italian 
and  French  wines,  whether  white  or  red; 
the  grapes  which  produce  these  wines;  a 
fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

Muscat,  mus'se,  n.  pi.  [L.  musca,  a  fly.] 
Pathol,  specks  like  motes  floating  before 
the  eyes. 

Muscardlne,  mus-kiir'din,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
fungus,  the  cause  of  a  very  destructive  dis- 
ease in  silk-worms;  the  disease  itself. 

Muscatel,  n.    Muscadel. 

Musclielkalk,  mush'el-kalk,  n.  [G. 
muchel,  shell,  and  kalk,  lime  or  chalk.]  A 
limestone  of  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Ger- 
many, abounding  in  organic  remains. 

Musciforni,  mus'si-form,  a.  [L.  musca, 
a  fly,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  char- 
acter of  the  common  fly. 

Mnscite,  mus'It,  n.  [L.  mtiscus,  moss.]  A 
fossil  plant  of  the  moss  family. 

Muscle,  musl,  n.  [Fr.  muscle,  from  L. 
musculus,  a  little  mouse,  a  mussel,  a  mus- 
cle, dim.  of  mus,  a  mouse— probably  from 
the  appearance  under  the  skin.  Mussel  is 
the  same  word.]  A  definite  mass  or  por- 
tion of  an  animal  body,  serving  as  an  in- 
strument of  motion  and  the  exertion  of 
power,  and  consisting  of  fibres  susceptible 
of  contraction  and  relaxation.— Muscled, 
mus'ld,  a.  Furnished  with  muscles  (a 
strong-muscled  man).— Muscular,  mus'- 
ku-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
muscles  {muscular  fibre  or  tissue,  that 
which  forms  the  substance  of  muscles); 
performed  by  or  dependent  on  muscles 
{muscular  exertion) ;  having  well-developed 
muscles;  strong;  brawny.  —  Muscular 
Christianity,  a  well-known  phrase  or  term 
often  employed  to  denote  a  healthy,  robust, 
and  cheerful  religion,  that  leads  a  person  to 
take  an  active  part  in  life,  and  indulge  in 
harmless  enjoyments;  hence,  also  the  term 
Muscular  Christian.  —  Muscularity, 
ruus-kQ-lar'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
muscular  or  brawny.— Mnscnlarly,  mus' 
ku-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  muscular  manner; 
strongly. 

Mnscoid,  mus'koid,  a.    [L.  muscus,  moss.] 


ch,  -./miii;      ch,  So.  luc/t;      g,  </o;      j.job;      11,  Fr.  ton;      ug,  siu^;      Rt,  then;  Hi,  thin;      w,  jdg;      wh,  whig;      zh,  acurc. 
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Bot.   moss-like  ;    resembling  moss.  —  n.      A 
niosa-liko  plant.— Muscology,  mus kol'o- 
ji,  »».    That  part  of  botany  which  invest! 
gates  mosses. 

MiiMiit  ado,  n>us-k6-va'do,  ?/.  or  <i.  [Sp. 
meucabado,  from  nuu,  more,  ami  aeabado, 

finished  (further  advanced  than  when  in 
syrup). J  A  term  applied  tiO  Unrefined  sugar, 

the  raw  material  from  which  loaf  and  lump 
sugar  are  procured  by  refining, 

Muscovite,  mus'ko-vlt,  n.  A  native  of 
Muscovy,  or  Russia;  Muscovy -glass.  — 
BllUCOVy -duck,  mus'ko-vi,  n.  The 
musk-duck.  —  Muscovy -glass,  »•  A 
variety  of  mica  from  llussia. 

Muscular.    Under  Muscle. 

Musculocutaneous,  i»us'ku.-lo-ku-ta"- 
ne-us,  a.  [L.  musculus,  muscle,  cutis,  skin.] 
Pertaining  to  the  muscles  and  skin:  said 
of  nerves  that  give  off  motor  branches  to 
muscles,  but  terminate  in  the  skin  as  nerves 
of  sensation. 

Muse,  muz,  n.  [Fr.  muse,  L.  musa,  from 
Gr.  mousa,  a  muse.  Music,  museum,  mo- 
saic are  derivatives.]  Greek  myth,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne, 
who  presided  over  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry,  and  the  sciences  and  arts,  uine  in 
number,  as  Clio,  the  muse  of  history; 
Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy;  Melpomene, 
the  muse  of  tragedy;  Calliope,  the  muse 
of  epic  poetry,  &c. ;  hence,  poetic  inspira- 
tion; the  inspiring  goddess  of  song. — Muse- 
less,  muz'les,  a.  Without  a  muse;  disre- 
garding the  power  of  poetry. 

Muse,  muz,  v.i.  —  mused,  musing.  [Fr. 
muser,  to  muse,  dawdle,  loiter,  from  O.H.G. 
muoza,  idleness,  muozon,  to  be  idle,  G. 
musze,  inactivity,  leisure.  From  this  comes 
amuse  with  prefix  a.]  To  ponder;  to  think 
or  meditate  in  silence ;  to  be  absent  in 
mind. — v.t.  To  think  or  meditate  on. — n.  A 
fit  of  abstraction. — Miisei'ul,  muz'ful,  a. 
Musing;  thoughtful.— Musefully,  inuz'- 
ful-li,  adv.  Thoughtfully.— Muser,  mu'- 
zer,  n.  One  who  muses.— Musing,  mu'- 
zing,  a.  Meditative;  absent-minded.— n. 
Meditation;  absent-mindedness.  —  Mu- 
singly, mu'zing-li,  adv.  In  a  musing  way. 

Museum,  mu-ze'um,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
mouseion,  originally  a  temple  of  the  Muses. 
Muse.]  A  building  or  apartment  appro- 
priated as  a  repository  of  interesting  ob- 
jects connected  with  literature,  art,  or 
science;  a  cabinet  of  curiosities;  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  in  natural  history. 

Mush,  mush,  n.  [G.  mus,  pap.]  The  meal 
of  maize  boiled  in  water.    [American.] 

Mush,  mush,  v.t.  and  i.  [Fr.  moucheter, 
from  mouche,  L.  musca,  a  fly.]  To  nick  or 
notch  dress,  trimmings,  &c,  round  the 
edges  with  a  stamp,  for  ornament. — Mush- 
ing, mush'ing,  n.    Mushed  work. 

Mushroom,  mush'rom,  n.  [Fr.  mousse- 
ron,  from  mousse,  L.  muscus,  moss.  Moss.] 
The  common  name  of  numerous  fungi, 
especially  such  as  are  edible,  a  common 
species  being  well  known  as  an  ingredient 
in  sauces;  fig.  an  upstart;  one  that  rises 
suddenly  from  a  low  condition  of  life:  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  mushrooms  grow. — 
a.  Pertaining  to  mushrooms;  resembling 
mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth. — Mush- 
room-ketchup, n.  Ketchup  made  from 
mushrooms.  —  Mushroom-spawn,  n. 
The  reproductive  matter  or  mycelium  of 
mushrooms. 

Music,  mu'zik,  n.  [Fr.  musique,  L,  musica, 
from  Gr.  mousike  (techne,  art,  understood), 
music,  art,  culture.  Muse,  n.]  A  succes- 
sion of  sounds  so  modulated  as  to  please 
the  ear;  melody  or  harmony;  the  science 
of  harmonical  sounds;  the  art  of  produc- 
ing melody  or  harmony;  the  written  or 
printed  score  of  a  composition. — Chamber 
music,  compositions  suitable  for  perfor- 
mance in  a  private  room.— Musical,  mu'- 
zi-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  music;  producing 
music  or  agreeable  sounds;  melodious; 
harmonious;  fond  of  or  skilled  in  music. — 
Musical  glasses,  glass  vessels  on  which 
music  may  be  played  by  striking  them. — 
Musical-box,  n.  A  small  instrument, 
having  a  toothed  barrel  operating  on  vibrat- 
ing tongues,  which  plays  one  or  more  tunes 


on  being  wound  up.    Musical-clock,  n. 

A  clock  which  plays  tunes  at,  certain  fixed 
times.  Musically,  niu'/.i  kal  li,  adv.  In 
a  musical  manner.— MuHicalneM,  inu'zJ 

kal  ncs,  ?(,  Muslc-booli,  n,  A  book  con- 
taining music  for  the  voice  or  instruments. 
— Musician,  mu-zish'an,  n.  A  penon 
skilled  in  music;  one  that  sings  or  performs 

on  Instruments  of  music.    Music-mas- 

ter,  n.  One  who  teaches  music— Muslc- 
slanri,  n.  A  light  frame  for  placing  pieces 
of  music  on  while  being  played.— Music- 
si  ool,  n.  A  stool  for  one  who  performs 
on  a  piano  or  similar  instrument. 
Miislmon,  mus'i-mon,  n.  Same  as  Mouf- 
Jlon. 

Musing.    Under  Muse  (verb). 

Musk,  musk,  n.  [Fr.  muse,  It.  and  Sp. 
musco,  from  L.  muscus,  musk,  from  Per. 
mosk,  musk;  allied  to  Skr.  mushku,  a  tes- 
ticle.] A  substance  obtained  from  a  cyst 
or  bag  near  the  navel  of  the  musk-deer, 
having  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  highly  dif- 
fusible odour,  used  as  a  perfume;  a  musky 
smell;  a  popular  name  for  one  or  two 
plants.— Musky,  mus'ki,  a.  Having  the 
odour  of  musk.— Muskiness,  mus'ki-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  musky;  the  scent 
of  musk.— Musk-ball,  n.  A  ball  for  the 
toilet,  containing  musk. — Musk-beaver, 
n.  The  musk-rat.— Musk-deer,  n.  A 
deer  of  Central  Asia,  the  male  of  which  has 
long  tusks  and  yields  the  well-known  per- 
fume musk.— Musk-duck,  n.  A  duck 
with  a  musky  smell,  oftenterroneously  called 
the  Muscovy-duck,  a  native  of  America. — 
Musk-mallow,  ».  A  British  plant,  with 
a  peculiar  musky  odour.— Musk-melon, 
n.  A  delicious  and  fragrant  variety  of 
melon.— Musk-OX,  n.  A  kind  of  small 
hardy  ox  which  inhabits  the  extreme  north 
of  North  America,  and  smells  strongly  of 
musk.— Musk-pear,  n.  A  fragrant  kind 
of  pear.— Musk-plum,  n.  A  fragrant 
kind  of  plum.— Musk-rat,  n.  An  Ameri- 
can rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  which 
smells  of  musk  in  summer:  called  also 
musquash;  the  name  is  also  given  to  two 
insectivorous  animals  smelling  of  musk. — 
Musk-rose,  n.  A  species  of  rose,  so 
called  from  its  fragrance.— Musk-wood, 
n.  The  musky-smelling  timbers  of  certain 
trees. 

M  ii  ska  11  on ge,  mus'kal-lonj,  n.  [Ameri- 
can Indian.]  A  large  variety  of  pike  found 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America. 

Mil  skat,  mus'kat,  n.  [Fr.  muscat,  from 
L.L.  muscatus,  smelling  of  musk.  Musk.] 
A  kind  of  grape,  and  the  wine  made  from 
it.    Muscadel. 

Musket,  mus'ket,  n.  [Fr.  mousquet,  O.Fr. 
mousket,  moschet,  originally  a  sparrow-hawk, 
lit.  fly-hawk,  from  L.  musca,  a  fly  (comp. 
falcon,  falconet,  saker,  &c,  as  names  of 
fire-arms).]  A  general  term  used  for  any 
hand-gun  employed  for  military  purposes. 
Formerly  spelled  Musquet—  Musketeer, 
mus-ket-er',  n.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
musket.  —  Musketooii*  mus-ket-on',  n. 
[Fr.  mousqueton.]  A  short  musket  with  a 
wide  bore.— Musket-proof,  a.  Capable 
of  resisting  the  force  of  a  musket-ball. — 
Musket-rest,  n.  A  staff  or  rod  with  a 
forked  top,  formerly  used  to  rest  the  musket 
in  firing.— Musketry,  mus'ket-ri,  n.  The 
fire  of  muskets;  troops  armed  with  muskets; 
the  art  or  science  of  firing  small-arms. 

Muslim,  muz'lim,  n.    Same  as  Moslem. 

Muslin,  muzlin,  n.  [Fr.  mousseline,  said 
to  be  derived  from  Mosul  or  Moussul,  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia  where  first  made.] 
A  fine  thin  cotton  fabric,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  kinds.  —  a.  Made  of 
muslin  (a  muslin  gown).  —  Muslin-de- 
laine, muz'lin-de-lan,  n.  [Fr.  mousseline- 
de-laine,  muslin  of  wool.]  A  woollen,  or 
cotton  and  woollen  fabric  of  light  texture, 
used  for  ladies'  dresses,  &c. — Mtisllnet, 
muz'lin-et,  n.    A  sort  of  coarse  muslin. 

Musmon,  mus'mon,  n.    The  moufflon. 
Musquash,  mus'kwosh,  n.    A  musk-rat. 
Maso.net,  mus'ket,  n.    Musket. 
Musqnlto,  mus-ke'to.    Mosquito. 
Musrole,  muz'rol,  n.    [Fr.  muserolle,  from 


tmueau.   muzzle.] 

horse's  bridle. 


The    nose -band    of   a 


Mussel,  jiiuh'cI,  v.  (Same  as  muscle,  with 
different  spelling  and  meaning.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  genus  of  bivalve  shell-fish, 
one  species  of  which  is  largely  used  for 
food  and  bait.  Mussel-band,  n.  A 
kind  of  ironstone  containing  remains  of 
sht  lis.  Mussel-bed,//.  A  bed  or  reposi- 
tory of  mussels, 

Mussitation,  mus-i-tB/shon, n.  [L.  m 
tatio,  mu&aitationle,  from  mnsso,  to  mutter.] 
A  mumbling  or  muttering. 

Mussulman,  mus'ul-man,  n.  pi.  Mussul- 
mans,  mus'ul-manz.  [Corrupted  from 
moslemin,  pi.  of  moslem.]  A  Moluimmedan 
or  believer  in  Mohammed;  a  Moslem. — 
Miissulmanlsm,  inus'ul-mau-izm,  n. 
Moham  medanism. 

Must,  must,  v.i.;  without  inflection  and 
used  as  a  present  or  a  past  tense.  [A.Sax. 
ic  mdste,  wi  m6ston,  I  must,  we  must,  a 
past  tense;  pres.  ic  m6t,  I  may  or  must; 
similar  forms  in  Goth.,  D.,  Sw.,  and  G.]  A 
defective  or  auxiliary  verb  expressing  ob- 
ligation or  necessity,  physical  or  moral; 
or  often  merely  expressing  the  conviction 
of  the  speaker  (you  must  be  wrong). 

Must,  must,  n.  [L.  mustum,  new  wine, 
from  rnustus,  new,  fresh.]  Wine  or  juice 
pressed  from  the  grape  but  not  fermented. 

Must,  must,  n.  [Musty.]  Mould  or  moul- 
diness;  fustiness. 

Mustache,  Mustachio,  mus-tash',  mus- 
tash'i-o,  n.    Moustache. 

Mustang,  inus'tang,  n.  [Sp.  mesteno,  be- 
longing to  the  mesta,  or  body  of  graziers.] 
The  wild  horse  of  America,  a  descendant 
of  horses  imported. 

Mustard,  mus'terd,  n.  [O.Fr.  moustarde, 
It.  mostarda,  mustard,  from  L.  mustum, 
must,  because  it  is  made  with  a  little  must 
mixed  in  it.  Must,  Moist.]  An  annual 
cruciferous  plant  extensively  cultivated  for 
its  pungent  seeds,  which  when  ground  and 
properly  prepared  form  the  well-known  con- 
diment of  same  name. — Mustard-gas, 
mus'terd,  n.  A  poisonous  gas  with  a  pun- 
gent smell  resembling  that  of  mustard. 

Musteline,  mus'te-tfn,  a.  [L.  mustelinus, 
from  mustela,  a  weasel.]  Pertaining  to 
the  weasel  and  kindred  animals. 

Muster,  mus'ter,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  moustrer, 
mostrer,  monstrer,  to  exhibit,  from  L.  mon- 
strare,  to  show,  from  monstrum,  a  monster. 
Monster.]  To  collect,  as  troops  for  ser- 
vice, review,  parade,  or  exercise;  to  as- 
semble or  bring  together  generally;  to  col- 
lect for  use  or  exhibition. — To  muster  up, 
to  gather,  collect,  or  summon  up:  gener- 
ally fiff-  (to  muster  up  courage). — v.i.  To 
assemble  or  meet  in  one  place,  as  soldiers. 
— n.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  review  or 
for  service ;  the  act  of  assembling ;  an  as- 
semblage.— To  pass  muster,  to  pass  without 
censure,  as  one  among  a  number  on  in- 
spection; to  be  allowed  to  pass. — Muster- 
roll,  n.  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men  in 
each  company,  troop,  or  regiment;  a  roll 
or  register  of  a  ship's  crew. 

Musty,  mus'ti,  a.  [Probably  connected 
with  moist,  or  with  L.  mucidus,  mouldy; 
comp.  Sp.  mustio,  musty.]  Mouldy;  turned 
sour;  fusty;  stale;  spoiled  by  age;  having 
an  ill  flavour;  vapid.— Mustily,  mus'ti-li, 
adv.  In  a  musty  manner.— Mustiness, 
mus'ti-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
musty;  staleuess. 

Mutable,  mu'ta-bl,  a.  [L.  mutabilis,  from 
muto,  to  change;  akin  to  moveo,  to  move; 
mew,  moult,  mutual,  &c,  are  akin.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  altered;  subject  to  change; 
changeable;  inconstant  in  mind  or  feel- 
ings; unsettled;  unstable;  variable.— Mu- 
tably, mu'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  mutable  man- 
ner—Mutability, Mutableness,  mu- 
ta-bil'i-ti,  mu'ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  mutable ;  changeableness ;  incon- 
stancy; instability;  fickleness.  —  Muta- 
tion, mu-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  mutatio.']  The 
act  or  process  of  changing;  change;  altera- 
tion; modification;  philol.  umlaut. — Mil- 
tatory,  mu'ta-to-ri,  a.  Changing;  mu- 
table. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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IHutnclsill.    lmi'tasi/m,    m.       liialulity    to 

enunoiate   correctly   or   freely    the   labial 

inauts  (p,  t>,  in). 

Miilcliktn. much/kin, n  [Obmp,  1>.  mutt/*, 
a  little  cap,  i*  quartern;  Be.  mutch,  a  kind 
el  oap  I  A  liquid  measure  la  Scotland 
containing  four  «ills. 

Mule  mat,  a.  [L.  mittits,  silent,  dumb; 
akin  to  mutio,  to  mumble;  <;r  »<».  a 
i  with  closed  lips.  Ml  m.  Mi  rir.it. | 
Silent;  not  speaking;  incapable  of  utter 
auoe;  not  bavins  tin-  power  of  Bpeecb; 
dumb;  gram,  ami  philol.  Bilent,  nol  pro 
nounced,  or  having  its  sound  suddenly  ami 
completely  obecked  by  a  contact  of  the 
vocal  organs:  applied  to  certain  consonants 
(as  f.  ;>).—»•  A  dumb  person;  one  unable 
to  use  articulate  speech;  a  hired  attendant 
at  a  funeral;  gram,  and  philol.  a  mute 
letter;  nuts,  a  utensil  applied  to  a  musical 
Instrument  to  deaden  or  soften  the  sounds 
Mutely,  mut'li,  adv.  In  a  mute  man- 
ner; silently;  dumbly.— M  litem's*.  Mllf- 
t sin.  nnH  ms,  mut'izm,  n.  The  state  of 
being  mute. 

Mute,  mut,  v.i.  [Fr.  mutir,  e'meutir.]  To 
eject  tbe  contents  of  the  bowels:  said  of 
birds. 

Mutlcous,    mu'ti-kus,   a.     [L.    muticus, 

docked,  curtailed.]  Bot.  without  any  pointed 
process  or  awn. 

Mutilate,  mQ'ti-l&t,  v.t.— mutilated,  muti- 
lating.  [L.  mutilo,  mutilatum,  to  lop,  from 
mutihts,  maimed;  akinGr.  m it ylos,  docked.] 
To  out  off  a  limb  or  essential  part  of;  to 
maim;  to  remove  any  material  part  from 
so  as  to  render  the  thing  imperfect.— mu- 
tilated, mii'ti-la-ted,  p.  and  a.  Deprived 
of  some  part;  bot.  not  producing  a  corolla, 
though  not  regularly  apetalous.— mutila- 
tion, mu-ti-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  mutila- 
ting or  state  of  being  mutilated.— mutila- 
tor, mu'ti-la-ter,  n.    One  who  mutilates. 

Mutiny,  mu'ti-ni,  n.  [From  Fr.  mutin, 
O.Fr.  meutin,  mutinous,  riotous,  meute,  a 
revolt,  an  emente,  from  L.L.  mota,  a  body 
of  men  raised  for  an  expedition,  from  L. 
moveo,  motus,  to  move.  Move.]  A  resis- 
tance to  or  revolt  against  constituted  au- 
thority; specifically  an  insurrection  of 
soldiers  or  seamen  against  the  authority 
of  their  commanders;  open  resistance  to 
officers  or  opposition  to  their  authority.— 
Mutiny  act,  an  act  once  passed  annually 
for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy. 
.".  Syn.  under  Insurrection.— v.i.— muti- 
nied, mutinying.  To  engage  in  mutiny; 
to  rise  against  military  or  naval  officers; 
to  be  guilty  of  mutinous  conduct. — mu- 
tineer, mu-ti-ner',  n.  One  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny.—mutinous,  mu'ti-nus,  a.  Engaged 
in  or  disposed  to  mutiny. — mutinously, 
mu'ti-nus  -li,  adv.  In  a  mutinous  manner. 
Mutism.    Under  Mute. 

M  otoscope,  mu'to-skop,  n.  [Mut-  of  muta- 
tion, and  -scope.]  A  kind  of  small  cine- 
matograph, showing  moving  figures. 

Mutter,  mut'er,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word; 
comp.  G.  muttern,  L.  muttire,  to  mutter, 
mu,  the  sound  produced  by  closing  the  lips. 
Mumble.]  To  utter  words  with  a  low 
voice  and  compressed  lips;  to  grumble;  to 
murmur;  to  sound  with  a  low  rumbling 
noise.— v.t.  To  utter  with  a  low  murmur- 
ing voice.—  n.  Murmur;  obscure  utterance 
[Mil.).—  mntterer,  mut'er-er,  n.  One  that 
mutters.— muttering,  mut'er-ing,  n.  The 
sound  made  by  one  who  mutters.— mut- 
teringly,  mut'er-ing-li,  adv. 
Mutton,  mut'n,  n.  [Fr.  mouton,  It.  mot- 
tone,  a  sheep;  supposed  to  be  from  L.  mu- 
tdiis,  mutilated,  through  L.L.  mvlto,  mutilo, 
a  wether,  a  castrated  ram.]  The  flesh  of 
sheep,  raw,  or  dressed  for  food.— mutton- 
chop,  n.  A  rib-piece  of  mutton  for  broil- 
ing, having  the  bone  cut,  or  chopped  off  at 
the  small  end. 

Mutual,  mu'tu-al,  a.  [Fr.  mutuel,  from  a 
L.L.  mutualis,  from  L.  mutuus,  mutual, 
from  muto,  to  change.  Mutable.]  Re- 
ciprocally given  and  received;  pertaining 
alike  or  reciprocally  to  both  sides;  inter- 
changed; equally  relating  to,  affecting, 
proceeding  from  two   or   more   together; 


common  ti>  tWO  or  more  combined;  than  d 

alike  Mutuality,  mu  tu  aii  n,  n  The 
state  or  quality  "f  being  mutual.    Mulii- 

Ull.V.  mil  in  al  U,  ad%  lii  I  mutual  man 
ner;  reciprocally;  conjointly;  in  cuniinoii. 

Miilulc.    mu  till,   u      |  L.    iiuitnlus.\     Arrli. 

a  projecting  block  under  the  oo I  of  the 

Doric    runner        Mululed,    infi'tnld,    0, 

Ha\  nig  mutulcH. 

Mu/.ni'ulilc.  mu  /.a-raiiik,  «.  Belonging 
to  the  Muzarabs,  or  Christians  formerly 

living  among  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Muzzle,  niuz'i,  K.    [O.Fr.  nuts, i  (Hod.Fr, 

ntits(ttii),   dim.   of  O.Fr,    ntnsf,   L.L.   initsits, 

a  mouth,  from  L.  morwut.  u  hite,  from 
mordeo,  mortum.  to  lute.    Bio&MDL.J    The 

projecting  imnitli  and  DOM  Of  an  animal, 
as  of  a  horse,  dog,  fee.;  the  Open  end  of  a 
gun  nr  pistol,  \e.;  a  fastening  for  the 
mouth  which  hinders  an  animal  from  bit- 
ing.—V.t. —  muzzled,  muzzlintj.  To  put  a 
muzzle  on;  to  hind  the  mouth  of,  to  pre- 
vent biting  or  eating;  to  put  to  silence. — 
Muzzle-energy,  n.  The  force  or  weight 
of  the  blow  which  a  projectile  can  deliver 
when  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.— 
muzzle-loader,  n.  A  gun  loaded  by  the 
muzzle:  opposed  to  breech-loader.  — fit nz- 
zle- velocity,  n.  The  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  with  which  a  projectile  leaves  the 
muzzle. 

muzzy,  muz'i,  a.  [Akin  to  muse,  to  be 
absent-minded.]  Absent  in  mind;  bewil- 
dered; tipsy.— Muzziiicss,  muz'i-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  muzzy. 

my,  ml,  pronom.  adj.  [Contr.  from  mine, 
A. Sax.  min.  Mine.]  Belonging  to  me 
(this  is  my  book):  always  used  before  a 
noun  or  attributively,  mine  being  used 
predicatively  (this  book  is  mine).  [Formerly 
mine  was  used  before  a  vowel,  and  my 
before  a  consonant,  but  my  is  now  used 
before  both.]    Mine. 

myalgia,  mi-al'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  mys,  muscle, 
and  algos,  pain.]    Cramp. 

myall,  mi'al,  n.  [Austral.]  An  Australian 
species  of  acacia  with  hard  violet-scented 
wood  used  for  making  tobacco-pipes,  &c. 

mycelium,  ml-se'li-um,  n.  pi.  mycelia, 

mi-se'li-a.  [Gr.  mykes,  a  fungus.]  The  cell- 
ular filamentous  spawn  of  fungi,  consisting 
of  whitish  filaments  spreading  like  a  net- 
work. —  mycellold,  mi-se'li-oid,  a.  Bot. 
resembling  a  mycelium. 

mycoderm,  mycoderma,  miTto-derm, 
ml-ko-der'ma,  n.  [Gr.  mykes,  a  mushroom 
or  fungus,  and  derma,  skin.]  The  vegetable 
flocculent  substance  which  forms  in  various 
infusions  when  they  become  mothery.— 
mycology,  mi-kol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  mykes, 
and  logos?]  That  department  of  botany 
which  investigates  fungi.  —  mycologic, 
mycological,  mi-ko-loj'ik,  ml-ko-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Relating  to  mycology.— mycolo- 
gist, mi-kol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  my- 
cology. 

mycorhiza,  mi'k6-rl"za,  n.  [Gr.  mykes,  a 
fungus,  rhiza,  a  root.]  A  sheath  of  fungal 
threads  surrounding  a  root.  Probably  a 
case  of  Symbiosis  (which  see). 

mydriatic,  mid're-at"ik,  n.  [Gr.  mydri- 
asis, undue  dilation  of  the  pupil.]  Causing 
dilation  of  the  pupil;  a  drug  for  effecting 
this. 

myelenceplialous,  mi'el-en-sef'al-us,  a. 
[Gr.  myelos,  marrow,  and  enkephalon,  the 
brain.]  Exhibiting  a  nervous  system  con- 
centrated in  a  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as 
the  higher  animals.— myelitis,  mi-e-li'tis, 
n.  [Gr.  myelos,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] Med.  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. — 
myeloid,  ml'el-oid,  a.  Resembling  mar- 
row. 

mylodon,  milo-don,  n.  [Gr.  mylos,  a 
grinder,  or  molar,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A 
large  and  heavy  extinct  animal,  allied  to 
the  sloths;  a  sort  of  ground  sloth. 

myodynamics,  mI/o-di-nam"iks,  n.  [Gr. 
viys,  myos,  a  muscle,  and  dynamis,  force.] 
That  department  of  science  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  of  muscular  force. 

myography,    mi-og'ra-fi,    n.      [Gr.    mys, 


myos,  a  musole,  ami  ./re/./,..,  tu  .I.  ■orlbf 
A  deaoriptlon  of  the  muscles  ol  tin   body; 
myology.     Myographlc,  M)<»muplii- 

caL  mi  .1  graf'ik,  m  ■<      Pel 

taming  to  a   description   "t    the   nun' 

Myographlat,  mi  ■  Om  irho 

deseiibes  the  miiscleH. 

Nyolog7(  ml-oro-ll,  n.    |<;r    my$,  Mtfos, 

muscle,  and  logot,  discourse  |    Th(   toll  nl  Lflo 

knowledge  or  dei  oi  lotion  <>i  the  mu 

tin     human  body.      HyolOglC,   llinhci- 

Cltli  nil  udoj'ik,  mi  i.  loj'l  kai.  <>  Pertain 
ing  to  myology.    Myologlat,  ml-ol'i 

n.     One  who  is  versed  in  myology. 

Rfyonlcity,  ml-o-nie'l-U,  u.    |(;r.  myBn,  a 

inuseie.i    The  oharaeteii  tic  vital  property 

nf  the  niiiseular  tissue. 

Myop,  IHy«iiH,  ml'op,  rnT'ops,  n.    \c>r.  my- 

6pi  mil",  to  shut,  and  6p»,  the  e\e.j  A 
short-sighted  person.-  M.x>|>i;i.  ,1Iyo|>y, 
iiiT-6'pi-a,    mi'o-iii.    ?/.     short-sightedness ; 

near-sightedness.        HyoptC,    ml  op'ik,   «. 

Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  myopia. 
myosin,  ml'cVain,  n.    [Gr.  mys,  myos,  a 

muscle.]   A  peculiar  constituent  of  muscle. 
myosis,  mT-o'sis,  n.    [Gr.  myo,  to  close  the 

eye.]    Pathol,  an  abnormal  contraction  of 

the  pupil  of  the  eye.— myotic,  ml-ot'ik,  a. 

and  u.   Causing  such  contraction,  or  a  drug 

that  causes  it. 
myositis,  ml-o-sl'tis,  n.  [Gr.  mys,  a  muscle, 

and  term,  -itis.]  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

myosotis,  mi-o-so'tis,  n.  [Gr.  mys,  myos, 
a  mouse,  and  ous,  otos,  an  ear.]  The  plant 
forget-me-not. 

myotomy,  mi-ot'o-mi,  n.  [From  mys,  a 
muscle,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The  anatomy 
of  the  muscles ;  the  operation  of  cutting 
through  muscles  to  remove  deformity. 

myriad,  mir'i-ad,  n.  [Gr.  myrias,  myria- 
dos,  from  myria,  ten  thousand,  innumer- 
able.] The  number  of  ten  thousand  col- 
lectively; an  immense  number  indefinitely. 
—a.  Innumerable ;  multitudinous ;  mani- 
fold. — myrlad-nilnded,  a.  Of  vast  in- 
tellect or  great  versatility  of  mind. 

myriagranime,  mir'i-a-gram,  n.  [Gr.  my- 
ria, ten  thousand,  and  Fr.  gramme,  a 
gramme.]  A  French  weight  of  10,000 
grammes,  or  22  lbs.  avoirdupois.— myria- 
litre,  mir'i-a-le-ter,  n.  A  French  measure 
of  capacity  containing  10,000  litres,  or 
610,280  cubic  inches.  —  IMyrlaiiiclre, 
mir'i-a-ma-ter,  n.  A  French  measure  of 
length  equal  to  10  kilometres,  or  6'21  Eng- 
lish miles. 

myriapod,  mir'i-a-pod,  n.  [Gr.  myria, 
ten  thousand,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  An 
individual  belonging  to  the  class  of  animals 
that  includes  the  centipeds  and  millipeds, 
having  bodies  of  a  lengthened  form  and  in 
numerous  segments,  each  segment  being 
provided  with  one  pair  of  feet. 

myriologue,  mir'i-o-log,  n.  [Fr.  myrio- 
logue,  Mod.Gr.  myriologi.]  In  modern 
Greece,  an  extemporary  funeral  song,  com- 
posed and  sung  by  females  on  the  death  of 
some  person.  —  myriologlcal,  mir'i-6- 
loj"i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  a  myriologue  — 
myriologlst,  mir-i-ol'o-jist,  n.  One  who 
composes  or  sings  a  myriologue. 

myriophyllous,  mir-i-of'il-us,  a.  [Gr. 
myria,  ten  thousand,  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
Having  ten  thousand  or  numerous  leaves. 

myriorama,  mir'i-o-ra"ma,  n.  [Gr.  myrios, 
innumerable,  and  horama,  view.]  A  sort 
of  landscape  kaleidoscope,  forming  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  scenes  by  means  of 
several  portions  of  landscapes  on  cards. 

myrmecooius,  mer-me-ko'bi-us,  n.  [Gr. 
myrmex,  myrmekos,  an  ant,  and  bios,  life.] 
The  ant-eater  of  Australia,  a  marsupial 
resembling  a  squirrel. 

myrmecophilous,  mer-me-kof'il-us,  n. 
[Gr.  myrmex,  -ekos,  an  ant,  phileo,  I  love.] 
In  plants,  species  protected  by  ants,  to 
which  they  afford  food  and  shelter. 

myrmidon,  mer'mi-don,  n.  One  of  an 
ancient  Greek  race  in  Thessaly,  whom 
Achilles  ruled,  and  who  accompanied  him 
to  Troy;  hence,  a  soldier  of  a  rough  charac- 
ter; one  of  a  ruffianly  band  under  a  daring 
or  unscrupulous  leader;  an  unscrupulous 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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follower.— Myrmidons  of  the  law,  bailiffs, 
sheritlrt'  offloers,  policemen,  and  other  law 
mentals.  M.iriiitdoiilau.  mei  ini-do'- 
ni-uii,  ».     Pertaining  to  myrmidouB. 

Myrolmlaii,  ml-rob'a-lan,  n.  |L.  myroba- 
hiuiiiii,  Gr.  myrobalanos  -myron,  unguent, 
ami  baliuiu.i,  a  nut.]  A  dried  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent spccieB  of  the  plum  kind,  brought 
from  tin-  Bait  Indies,  and  used  by  dyers 
and  tanuerB. 

Myrrh,  mer,  n.  [L.  myrrlut,  Gr.  myrrliti, 
Ar.  murr,  bitter.]  The  gummy  resinous 
exudation  of  a  spiny  shrub  of  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  long  in  use  as  an  aromatic  and 
medicament:  a  British  plant,  with  fern-like 
foliage  and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers; 
sweet-cicely.— Myrrhlr,  mer'rik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  myrrh.—  Myr- 
rhluc,  mer'rln,  n.    Murrhine. 

Myrtle,  mer'tl,  n.  [L.  myrtus,  Gr.  myrtos, 
from  myron,  perfume.]  An  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  south  of  Europe  having  buds 
and  berries  that  yield  a  volatile  oil,  while 
the  distilled  flowers  yield  a  perfume. — 
Myrtle-wax,  ft.  Wax  from  the  candle- 
berry  tree.— Myrtaeeous,  mer-ta'shus,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  myrtles.— Myrti- 
i brm,  mer'ti-form,  a.  Resembling  myrtle 
or  myrtle  berries. 

Myself,  mi-self,  pron.  pi.  Ourselves,  our- 
selvz'.  As  a  nominative  it  is  used,  gener- 
ally after  I,  to  express  emphasis  and  mark 
distinction;  I,  and  not  another:  in  the 
objective  often  used  reflexively  and  without 
any  emphasis. 

Mystagogue,  Mystagogus,  mis'ta-gog, 
mis-ta-go'gus,  n.  [Gr.  mystagogos— mystes, 
one  initiated  in  mysteries,  and  agogos,  a 
leader.]  One  who  instructs  in  or  interprets 
mysteries.  —  Mystagogy,  mis'ta-go-ji,  n. 
The  practice  or  doctrines  of  a  mystagogue; 
the  interpretation  of  mysteries. — Mysta- 
gogie,  Mystagogical,  mis-ta-goj'ik,  mis- 
ta-goj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mystagogue 
or  mystagogy. 

Mystery,  mis'ter-i,  n.  [L.  mysterium,  from 
Gr.  mysterion,  from  mystes,  one  initiated, 


from  mod',  to  eloso,  to  hIiui  |    Something 

hidden  troiu  liiliiian  knowledge  and  fitted 
In   inspire   a  MOM  ot    awe;    Something   in- 

oompiehenslbls  through  being  above  hu- 
man intelligence ;  something  intentionally 

kept  hidden;  a  secret;  a  species  ot  dramatic 
performance  in  the  middle  ages,  the  char- 
acters and  events  of  which  were  drawn 
from  sacred  history;  a  trade,  craft,  or  call- 
ing (properly  mistery,  being  from  L.  minis- 
triium,  service,  ministry);  pi.  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  ancient,  chiefly  Greek  and 
Roman,  religions,  only  known  to  and 
practised  by  those  who  had  been  initiated. 
— Mysterious,  mis-te'ri-us,  a.  Partaking 
of  or  containing  mystery;  not  revealed  or 
explained;  unintelligible;  beyond  human 
comprehension;  occult;  enigmatical.  — 
Mysteriously,  mis-te'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
mysterious  manner.  —  My stcrlousiiess, 
mis-te'ri-us-nes,  n. 

Mystie,  Mystical,  mis'tik,  mis'ti-kal,  a. 
[L.  mysticus,  Gr.  mystikos,  from  mystes, 
one  initiated.  Mystery.]  Hidden  from 
or  obscure  to  human  knowledge  or  compre- 
hension; involving  some  secret  meaning  or 
import;  mysterious;  occult;  pertaining  to 
the  ancient  mysteries;  pertaining  to  mystics 
or  mysticism.— Mystic,  n.  One  who  is 
addicted  to  mysticism.  —  Mystically, 
mis'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  mystic  manner. — 
Mystlcaluess,  mis'ti-kal-nes,  n.— Mys- 
ticism, mis'ti-sizm,  n.  Views  or  tenden- 
cies in  religion  which  aspire  towards  a 
communication  between  man  and  hisMaker 
through  the  inward  perception  of  the  mind, 
more  direct  than  that  which  is  afforded  us 
through  revelation;  a  seeking  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  existence  by  internal  illumina- 
tion or  special  revelation;  a  dreamy  con- 
templation on  ideas  that  have  no  founda- 
tion in  human  experience. 

Mystify,  mis'ti-fl,  v.t.— mystified,  mystify- 
ing. [Coined  from  mystic,  and  -fy,  Fr.  -fier, 
li.facere,  to  make.]  To  perplex  purposely; 
to  play  on  the  credulity  of;  to  bewilder; 
to  befog.— My stiticatiou,  mis'ti-fi-ka"- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  mystifying  or  state  of 


being  mystified,  Mystillcator,  miB'ti-fi- 
kd-tcr,  n.    One  who  iiiyatilies. 

Myth,  mitli,  n.  | < i r.  mythoi,  a  word,  a 
fable,  a  legend.]  A  fable  or  legend  of 
natural  upgrowth,  embodying  the  convic- 
tions of  a  people  as  to  their  gods  or  other 
divine  personages,  their  own  origin  and 
early  history  and  the  heroes  connected 
with  it,  the  origin  of  the  world,  &c;  in  a 
looser  sense,  an  invented  story;  something 
purely  fabulous  or  having  no  existence  in 
fact.— Mythic,  Mythical,  mith'ik, mith'- 
i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  myths;  described  in 
a  myth;  fabulous;  fabled.— Mythically, 
iiiith'i-kal  li,  adv.  In  a  mythical  manner. 
illylhograiihcr,  mi-thog'ra-fer,  n.  A 
framer  or  writer  of  myths.— Mythologi- 
cal, Mythologlc,  ruith-o-loj'i-kal,  mith- 
o-loi'ik,  a.  Relating  to  mythology;  pro- 
ceeding from  mythology;  of  the  nature  of 
a  myth;  fabulous.  —  My thologically, 
mith-o-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  mythological 
manner.  — My thologist,  Mylhologer, 
Mythologlau,  mi-thol'o-jist,  mi-thol'o- 
jer,  mith-o-lo'ji-an,  n.  One  versed  in  myth- 
ology.— Mythologlze,  mith-ol'o-jlz,  v.i.— 
mythologized,  mytnologizing.  To  relate  or 
explain  myths.— Mythology,  mith-ol'o-Ji, 
n.  The  science  or  doctrine  of  myths;  the 
myths  of  a  people  or  nation  collectively.— 
Comparative  mythology,  the  science  which 
investigates  myths  with  a  view  to  their 
interpretation,  and  to  discover  the  degree 
of  relationship  existing  between  the  myths 
of  different  peoples.  —  Mytlioptt'ic, 
Mythopoetic,  mith-o-pe'ik,  mith'6-po- 
ef'ik,  a.  [Gr.  mythos,  and  poied,  to  make.] 
Myth-making;  producing  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce myths;  suggesting  or  giving  rise  to 
myths. 

Mytlloid,  ml'til-oid,  a.  [Gr.  mytilos,  a 
mussel.]    Resembling  the  mussel. 

Myxine,  mik-si'ne,  n.  [Gr.  myxinos,  slimy, 
myxa,  slime.]    The  fish  called  the  hag. 

Myxcedema,  miks-e-de'ma.  [Gr.  myxa, 
mucus,  oidema,  a  swelling.]  A  disease  due 
to  deficient  secretion  of  the  Thyroid 
Gland  (which  see). 


N 


N,  the  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet. 

Nab,  nab,  v.t.  [Same  as  Dan.  knappe,  Sw. 
knappa,  to  snatch;  comp.  D.  and  G.  knap- 
pen,  to  snap.]  To  catch  or  seize  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly.    (Colloq.) 

Nabob,  na'bob,  ft.  [Corruption  of  Hind. 
nawwab,  from  Ar.  nuwwdb,  pi.  of  ndyib,  a 
deputy,  from  Ar.  naba,  to  take  one's  turn.] 
A  governor  of  a  province  or  commander  of 
an  army  in  India  under  the  Mogul  empire; 
a  person  who  has  acquired  great  wealth  in 
the  East  and  uses  it  ostentatiously. 

Nacre,  naTser,  n.  [Fr.  nacre,  Sp.  nacar, 
from  Per.  nakar,  an  ornament  of  different 
colours.]  Mother-of-pearl.  —  Nacreous, 
na'kre-us,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
nacre  or  mother-of-pearl.— Nacrlte,  na'- 
krit,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish -white 
colour  and  pearly  lustre. 

Nadir,  na'der,  n.  [Fr.  nadir,  Ar.  and  Per. 
nadir,  nazir,  the  nadir,  from  nazara,  to 
correspond,  to  be  opposite.]  That  point  of 
the  heavens  or  lower  hemisphere  directly 
opposite  to  the  zenith;  the  point  directly 
under  the  place  where  we  stand;  fig.  the 
lowest  point;  the  point  or  time  of  extreme 
depression. 

Naevus,  ne'vus,  n.  [L.]  A  natural  mark, 
spot,  or  blemish  on  the  skin  of  a  person;  a 
birth-mark. 

Nag,  nag,  n.  [Same  as  Sc.  naig,  D.  negge. 
a  pony;  perhaps  akin  to  neigh.]  A  small 
horse,  or  in  familiar  language  any  horse. 

Nag,  nag,  v.t.  and  i.  [N.  and  Sw.  nagga,  to 
gnaw,  irritate,  scold=G.  nagen,  E.  to  gnaw. 
Nail,  Gnaw.]  To  scold  pertinaciously; 
to  find  fault  constantly.— Naggy,  nag'i,  a. 
Given  to  nagging  or  scolding. 


Nagaua,  na-ga'na.  [Native  word.]  'Fly 
disease '  of  horses  in  tropical  Africa.  Due 
to  microscopic  animals  introduced  by  the 
bite  of  a  tsetse  fly. 

Nagelfluh,  nii'gel-flo,  n.  [G.  nagel,  a  nail, 
and  O.G.  and  Swiss  fluh,  a  rock.]  A  con- 
glomerate rock  of  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
the  pebbles  in  it  resembling  nail-heads. 

Naiad,  na'yad,  n.  [Gr.  naias,  naiados,  a 
naiad,  from  nao,  to  flow.]  A  water  nymph; 
a  female  deity  that  presides  over  rivers  and 
springs.— Nalaut,  na'yant.    Natant. 

Naick.    Naik. 

Naif,  na-ef,  a.  [Fr.  See  Naive.]  Ingenu- 
ous; artless;  having  a  natural  lustre  without 
being  cut:  said  of  jewels. 

Naik,  Naick,  na'ik,  n.  In  India,  a  sepoy 
corporal. 

Nail,  nal,  n.  [A.Sax,  ncegel,  D.  and  G. 
nagel,  the  human  or  a  metallic  nail;  Icel. 
nagl,  Dan,  negl,  a  human  nail,  nagli  and 
nagle,  a  metallic  nail;  cog.  Lith.  nagas,  L. 
unguis,  Skr.  nakha,  a  human  nail;  allied 
to  nag  (verb).]  The  horny  scale  growing 
at  the  end  of  the  human  fingers  and  toes; 
a  similar  appendage  in  the  lower  animals; 
a  claw;  a  small  pointed  piece  of  metal, 
with  some  sort  of  a  head,  used  for  driving 
through  or  into  timber  or  other  material 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  separate  pieces 
together,  or  left  projecting  that  things  may 
be  hung  on  it;  a  stud  or  boss;  a  measure  of 
length,  being  2i  inches,  or  l-16th  of  a  yard. 
— To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  or  touch 
the  exact  point,  in  a  figurative  sense.  — 
v.t.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to  drive  nails 
into;  to  stud  with  nails.— Nail-brush,  n. 
A  small  brush  for  cleaning  the  nails.  — 
Nailer,  nal'er,  n.     One  that  nails;  one 


whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails.  — 
Naileress,  nal'er-es,  n.  A  female  maker 
of  nails.— Nailery,  nal'er-i,  n.  A  manu- 
factory where  nails  are  made.  —  Nail- 
head,  n.  Arch,  a  Norman  Gothic  orna- 
ment. See  below.  —  Nail-headed,  a. 
Shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  nail. 
— Nail-headed  character.  Arrow-headed. 
— Nail-headed  moulding,  a  moulding  in 
Norman  architecture  formed  by  a  series  of 
projections  resembling  heads  of  nails. 

Naiusook,  nan'suk,  n.  [Hind.]  A  kind 
of  muslin,  plain  and  striped,  originally  made 
in  India. 

Naive,  na-ev',  a.  [Fr.  naif,  fern,  naive,  from 
L.  nativus,  native,  latterly  also  rustic, 
simple.]  Ingenuous;  artless;  showing  can- 
dour or  simplicity;  unsophisticated.  — 
Naively,  na-ev'li,  adv.  In  a  naive  manner. 
—Naivete,  na-eVte,  n.  [Fr.]  Native  sim- 
plicity of  soul;  unaffected  ingenuousness. 

Naked,  na'ked,  a.  [A.Sax.  nacod,  naked, 
a  participial  form;  D.  naakt,  Icel.  naktr, 
nakinn,  Dan.  nogen,  Goth,  naqviths,  G. 
nackt;  same  root  as  L.  nudus,  nude;  Skr. 
nagna,  naked.]  Not  having  clothes  on; 
bare;  nude;  not  having  a  covering,  especi- 
ally a  customary  covering  (a  naked  sword);  • 
hot.  not  having  a  calyx;  not  inclosed  in  a 
pod,  or  the  like;  zool.  not  having  a  cal- 
careous shell;  fig.  open  to  view;  not  con- 
cealed; manifest;  mere,  bare,  simple;  un- 
armed; defenceless;  unprovided;  destitute. 
— The  naked  eye,  the  eye  unassisted  by  any 
instrument,  as  spectacles,  telescope,  or 
microscope.— Nakedly,  na'ked-li,  adv .In 
a  naked  manner;  without  covering.— ISa- 
keduess,  na'ked-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  naked;  nudity;  bareness;  plainness. 

Namahle.    Nameable. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     inc,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Nniuajriisli,  mi  in:i  Trash,  »/.  A  large 
Vu  tii  American  species  ol  salmon, 

Niamby-pamby.  nam'bi  pam'bi,  A    [Ooo 

bemptuously  formed  from  the  nana'  of 
AmSroat  Phillips,  n  rather  weak  poet  <>i 
Aiiilison's  time  I  Affeotedly  pretty;  weakly 
sentimental:  insipid;  vapid  [namoy-pamoy 
sentiment,  rhymes). 
Name,  nam,  n.    [A. Sax.  nama,  a  uame;  D. 

/,  (J.   name,  Goth,   natno,   Icel.   nafn, 

mini  (for  uamii),  Sw.   iiamn,  all  oog. 

wnii  L,  nomen,  foronomi n  (whence  !•'..  noun), 

ndntan,  for  jnaman  or  pndman,  a  name; 
from  same  root  us  fcnow.]  That  by  whioh 
a  person  or  thing  is  called  or  designated, 
in  distinction  from  other  persons  or  things; 
appellation;  reputation;  character  (one's 
good  or  bad  name);  renown;  fame;  emi- 
nence; the  mere  word  by  which  anything 
Is  called;  sound  only;  not  reality;  authority; 
behalf;  persons  having  a  certain  name;  a 
family;  gram,  a  nouui. — To  call  names,  to 
apply  opprobrious  names.— Christian  name, 
u  personal  name  preceding  the  family  name, 
and  usually  bestowed  at  baptism:  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  surname— v. t. — named, 
nainiini.  To  give  a  name  or  distinctive  ap- 
pellation to;  to  denominate;  to  mention 
by  name;  to  nominate;  to  designate  for 
any  purpose  by  name;  to  pronounce  to  be; 
to  speak  of  or  mention  as.— To  name  a  day, 
to  fix  a  day  for  anything;  to  name  the  day, 
said  of  a  lady's  fixing  her  marriage-day. — 
Namable,  Namcablc,  nam'a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable or  worthy  of  being  named.— Name- 
less, nam'les,  a.  Without  a  name  or  ap- 
pellation ;  not  known  to  fame ;  obscure ; 
without  family  or  pedigree;  that  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  be  named;  inexpressible.— 
Namelessly,  nam'les-li,  adv.  In  a  name- 
less manner. —  Namelessness,  nam'les- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  nameless.  — 
Namely,  nam'li,  adv.  To  mention  by 
name;  to  particularize;  that  is  to  say. — 
Name-plate,  n.  A  plate  bearing  a  per- 
son's name,  such  as  is  placed  on  the  door  of 
a  dwelling;— Namer,  nam'er,  n.  One  that 
names  or  calls  by  name.  —  Namesake, 
nam'sak,  n.  One  that  has  the  same  name 
as  another;  one  named  after  another  for 
that  other's  sake. 

N .in  <l  ii    nan'du,  n.    [Braz.  nhandu.]    The 

rhea  or  South  American  ostrich. 

Nankeen,  Nankin,  nan-ken',  n.  A  sort 
of  cotton  cloth,  usually  of  a  yellow  eolour, 
originally  manufactured  and  imported  from 
Nankin  in  China;  pi.  trousers  or  breeches 
made  of  this  material. 

Naos,  na'os,  n.  [Gr.  naos,  a  temple.]  Arch. 
the  body  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Nap,  nap,  v.i.— napped,  napping.  [A.Sax. 
hnappian,  hnozppian,  to  take  a  nap,  to 
doze. J  To  have  a  short  sleep;  to  drowse; 
to  be  in  a  careless,  secure  state.  —  n.  A 
short  sleep  or  slumber;  a  game  at  cards. 
(Contraction  of  Napoleon.) 

Nap,  nap,  n.  [A.Sax.  hnoppa,  the  nap  of 
cloth  =  D.  nop,  noppe,  Dan.  noppe,  L.G. 
nobbe,  nap;  allied  to  knob  or  knop,  from 
the  little  tufts  on  coarse  cloth.]  The  woolly 
substance  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  &c ;  the 
pile,  as  of  a  hat;  what  resembles  this,  as 
the  downy  substance  on  some  plants.— v.t. 
—napped,  napping.  To  raise  or  put  a  nap 
on.— Napless,  nap'les,  a.  Without  nap; 
threadbare.  —  Nappy,  nap'i,  a.  Having 
much  uap.— Napplness,  nap'i-nes,  n. 

Nape,  nap,  n.  [Same  as  A.Sax.  cnap,  a 
top;  akin  nap,  knob,  knop.]  The  back  part 
of  the  neck;  the  prominent  part  of  the 
neck  behind. 

Napery,  na'per-i,  n.  [Fr.  napperie,  from 
nappe,  a  towel,  from  L.  inappa,  a  towel, 
whence  also  map;  akin  napkin,  apron.]  A 
collective  term  for  linen  cloths  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  especially  for  the  table. 

Napha-water,  na'fa,  re.  A  fragrant  per- 
fume distilled  from  orange  flowers. 

Naphtha,  nap'tha  or  naf'tha,  n.  [Gr.  Chal., 
Syr.,  and  Ar.  naphtha,  Per.  naft,  naphtha.] 
A  variety  of  bitumen,  fluid,  inflammable, 
emitting  a  strong  odour,  and  generally  of 
a  yellow  colour,  used  as  a  source  of  light, 
as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  &c—  Native 


naphtha,  petroleum  or  rook  oil  Naph- 
thalene, nap'tha  I8n,  n  A  whlt< 
tallliablc  solid  formed  during  the  distills 
turn  ol  ooaJ  for  gas,  or  obtained  bj  n  dl 
tiiiinKeo.il  mi  Naphthallc,  nap  thai  Ik, 
a  Pertaining  toor  obtained  from  naphtha 
Naplitliall/.c  nap'thal-Is.  v.t,  To  lm 
pregnats  or  saturate  with  naphtha, 

Naplform,  nt'pl-fonn,  a,  |l..  napu$,  a 
turnip,  and/oraia,  form.]  Having  the  gen 
eral  shape  on  ■  turnip  (a  napiform  rot  <\). 

Napkin,  napkin,  ii  [Dim.  of  Fr.  n«i<i»\ 
a  Cloth,  a  table  cloth,  from  L.  nmppa,  a 
napkin.    NaI'KKY.I    A  cloth  used  for  wiping 

the  hands;   a  towel;   a  handkerchief] 
Napkln-rlng,  >i.    A  ring  of  Ivory,  metal, 
fca,  to  Inclose  s  table  napkin. 

Naples-yellow.  A  fine  yellow  pigment 
composed  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony. 

Napoleon,  na-po'le-on,  //.  |  After  Napoleon 
l.|  A  French  gold  coin,  worth  20  francs, 
or  lbs.  lOJd.  sterling ;  a  game  played  with 
cards,  each  player  receiving  five. — Napo- 
leon 1st,  na-po'le-on-ist,  re.  A  supporter 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons. 

Napoo,  na-po'.     There  is  no  more  (il  n'y 

en  a  plus).— Napoocd,  killed. 
Nappy,  nap'i,  n.    [With  a  nap  or  'top'  on.] 

Strong  ale. 
Narcelne,  nar'su-iu,  re.   [Gr.  narke,  torpor.] 

An  alkaloid  contained  in  opium. 

Narelssus,  nar-sis'us,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
narkissos,  from  narke,  torpor:  from  the 
narcotic  properties  of  the  plants.]  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  bulbous  plants,  with  gay 
and  fragrant  flowers,  including  the  daffodil, 
the  jonquil,  &c— Narclssine,  nar-sis'In. 
7t.    Pertaining  to  or  like  the  narcissus. 

Narvosls,  niir-ko'sis,  re.  [Gr.  See  below.] 
The  effect  of  a  narcotic;  the  state  produced 
by  narcotics. 

Narcotle,  niir-kot'ik,  re.  [Gr.  narkotikos, 
from  narkoo,  to  render  torpid,  from  narke, 
torpor.]  A  substance  which  relieves  pain, 
produces  sleep,  and  in  large  doses  brings 
on  stupor,  coma,  and  even  death,  as  opium, 
hemlock,  alcohol,  &c— Narcotic,  Nar- 
cotlcal,  nar-kot'i-kal,  a.  Having  the  pro- 
perties of  a  narcotic— Narcotically,  nar- 
kot'i-kal-li,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
narcotic— Narcoticalness,nar-kot'i-kal- 
nes,  re.  —  Narcot ine,  narTrot-in,  re.  A 
crystallized  alkaloid  obtained  from  opium. 
—Narcotism,  nar'kot-izm,  re.  Narcosis. 
—Narcotize,  nar'kot-iz,  v.t.  To  bring 
under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic ;  to  affect 
with  stupor. 

Nard,  nard,  n.  [L.  nardus,  from  Gr.  nar- 
dos,  Heb.  and  Per.  nard,  nard.]  A  plant, 
same  as  Spikenard;  an  unguent  prepared 
from  the  plant.  —  Nardine,  nar'dln,  a. 
Pertaining  to  nard  or  spikenard. 

Narghile,  Nargileh,  nar'gi-le,  n.  [Per- 
sian and  Turkish  name.]  A  kind  of  tobacco- 
pipe  or  smoking  apparatus  used  by  the 
Orientals  in  which  the  smoke  is  passed 
through  water.    Spelled  also  Nargile. 

Narial,  na'ri-al,  a.  [L.  naris,  a  nostril.] 
Pertaining  to  the  nostril;  nasal.— Nari- 
form,  nar'i-form,  a.  Formed  like  the 
nose ;  nose-shaped.  —  Narine,  nar'In,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  nostrils.— Narisonant, 
nar'i-so-nant,  a.    Having  a  nasal  sound. 

Narrate,  nar-rat',  v.t. — narrated,  narrating. 
[L.  narro,  narratum,  to  relate,  for  gnarro, 
from  root  gna,  seen  also  in  E.  know;  comp. 
gnarus,  knowing.  Know.]  To  tell  or  re- 
cite, as  a  story;  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
in  speech  or  writing.  —  Narration,  nar- 
ra'shon,  re.  The  act  of  narrating;  that 
which  is  related;  a  narrative;  rhet.  that 
part  of  a  discourse  which  recites  the  time, 
manner  or  consequences  of  an  action. — 
Narrative,  nar'a-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
narration.— re.  That  which  is  narrated  or 
related;  a  relation  or  narration;  a  relation 
in  words  or  writing  of  the  particulars  of 
any  transaction  or  event.— Narratively, 
nar'a-tiv-li,  adv.  By  way  of  narration.— 
Narrator,  nar-ra'ter,  re.  One  who  narrates 
or  produces  a  narrative. 

Narrow,  nar'o,  a.    [A.Sax.  nearu,  nearo, 


narrowtroubli  some  or  painful,  cog.  o  s«x. 
aoru,  Prla  naar;  supposed  to  b  connected 
with  rnon  (bj  loss  ol  Initial  i)  I    or  little 

Ith;  ii:n lug  llttli   distant    from  side 
to  side .  "i  little  •  steal .  limiti  d  i  i 
t  racted  ;  limited  as  to  means ; 
oontraoti  d  In  mind;  of  confined  views;  big 
oted;  no)  liberal  oi  bountiful;  niggardly; 
m  ai  ;   within  bul   s  llttli  ;   dm  nee,   ban  ly 
uffloiecl  to  avoid  evil,  fee    (•  run  i 
cape,  majority);  close;  sorutlnizln       Mm 

tauge.  In  railwaj  tarn  i 

between  ths  rail  i ol  I  ti  ■  I  -i  in  h  i ,  whii  h 
is  considered  the  standan  and   is 

the  mosl  common,  n.  A  narrow  channel 
of  waver  bel »■  ra  one   i  s  oi  laki  and  an 

other;    a   strait,  or   sound:    Usually    in    thi 

filural.— v.t.  To  make  narrow  or  contra 
in  ially  or  figuratively.  —  v.i.    To  i 

narrow  or  narrower.     Narrower,  na 
re.     One  who  or  that  which  narrows. -  Nar- 
rowly, nar'o  li,  adv.    In  a  narrow  manner; 

coutractedly  ;  sparingly ;  closely  ;  rigor- 
ously ;  nearly;  within  s  little  -    .Narrow  - 

minded.  «.  of  confined  views  or  senti- 
ments; illiberal.  —  Narrow -m  in  ded - 
ness,  re. —  Narrowness,  nar'6-nes,  re. 
The  iiuality  or  condition  of  being  narrow; 
illiberality;  want  of  enlarged  views.— .Nar- 
row-sonled,  a.  Illiberal;  void  of  gener- 
osity. 

Narthex,  nar'theks,  re.  [Gr.]  A  kind  of 
vestibule  in  the  after-part  of  a  church. 

Narwhal,  Narwal,  nar'whal,  nar'wal,  re. 
[Dan.  narhval,  Icel.  nd-hvalr,  'corpse- 
whale',  lcel.  nd,  ndr,  a  corpse,  from  the 
animal's  pale  colour.]  A  cetaceous  mam- 
mal of  northern  seas,  with  no  teeth  except 
two  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  one 
is  frequently  developed  into  a  long  project- 
ing tusk;  the  sea-unicorn. 

Nasal,  na'zal,  a.  [Fr.  nasal,  from  L.  nasus, 
the  nose.  Nose.]  Pertaining  to  the  nose; 
uttered  through  the  nose  or  through  both 
the  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously  (as  rei 
in  English,  en  in  French).  —  Nasal  fossae, 
anat.  the  two  cavities  which  constitute  the 
internal  part  of  the  nose.— re.  An  elementary 
sound  uttered  through  or  partly  through 
the  nose;  a  medicine  that  operates  through 
the  nose;  an  errhine;  the  nose-guard  of  an 
ancient  helmet.— Nasality,  na-zal'i-ti,  re. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  nasal— Na- 
salization, na'zal-i-za"shon,  re.  The  act 
of  nasalizing  or  uttering  with  a  nasal  sound. 
— Nasalize,  na'zal-iz,  v.t. — nasalized,  na- 
salizing. To  render  nasal,  as  the  sound 
of  a  letter;  to  insert  a  nasal  letter  in, 
especially  re  or  rei  (L.  tundo,  is  a  nasalized 
form  from  the  root  tud,  to  strike).— Na- 
sally, na'zal-li,  adv.  In  a  nasal  manner; 
by  or  through  the  nose. 

Nascent,  nas'ent,  a.  [L.  nascens,  nascentis, 
ppr.  of  nascor,  to  be  born.  Natal.]  Be- 
ginning to  exist  or  to  grow ;  coming  into 
being;  arising. —Nascency,  nas'en-si,  re. 
The  state  of  being  nascent. 

Nase,  naz,  re.  A  ness,  cape,  headland.  Nose. 

Naseherry,  nazTaer-i,  re.  [Sp.  nispero,  med- 
lar, from  L.  mespilus,  medlar;  modified  so 
as  to  have  an  English  form,  like  barberry.] 
The  fruit  of  the  sapodilla. 

Nasicorn,  na'zi-korn,  a.  [L.  nasus,  nose, 
cornu,  horn.]  Having  a  horn  on  the  nose. 
— Nasiform,  na'zi-form,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
nose.— Nasolabial,  na-zo-la'bi-al,  a.  [L. 
labium,  the  lip.]  Pertaining  to  the  nose 
and  lips.— Nasopalatal,  na-zo-pal'a-tal, 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  nose  and  palate. 

Nasturtium,  nas-ter'shi-um,  re.  [L.,from 
nasus,  the  nose,  and  torqueo,  tortum,  to 
twist,  from  the  acridity  of  its  smell.]  A 
genus  of  herbs,  including  the  common 
water-cress;  also  a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dian cress,  an  American  annual  with  pun- 
gent fruit. 

Nasty,  nas'ti,  a.  [O.E.  nasky,  connected 
with  L.G.  nusk,  Sw.  naskug,  vasket,  un- 
clean, dirty.]  Filthy;  dirty;  indecent;  ob- 
scene; disgusting  to  taste  or  smell;  disagree- 
able; troublesome.— Nastily,  nas'ti-li,  adv. 
In  a  nasty  manner ;  filthily ;  obscenely.— 
Nastlness,  nas'ti-nes,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  nasty,  or  what  is  nasty;  fllthiness; 
filthy  matter;  obscenity. 
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[Masute,    na'sQt.   u.     |L.   noeutus.   large- 

n. •iii,  keen  smelling,  from  noma  the  dom. 
Nasal.]  Having  a  quick  or  delloate  per- 
ception of  sin. 'II  ;  Keen  scented  ;  critical; 
censorious.  —  Nasutcncss,  na'sut  nes,  n. 
Acuteuess  of  smell;  nice  discernment. 

Vila  I,  na'tal,  a.  (L.  nutalis,  from  tMUOOT, 
/tutus,  to  lie  born  (whence  also  mtture,  na- 
tive, nation);  from  same  root  as  genua,  kind. 
Nature,  Genus.]     Pertaining  to  one's 

birth;  dating  from  one's  birth,  \afali- 
lial.  na-tal-ish'al,  a.  [L.  natalitiua.]  Per- 
taining to  one's  birth  or  birth-day. 

Natal,  na'tal,  a.  [L.L.  nates,  the  buttocks.] 
Pertaining  to  the  buttocks  (the  natal  cal- 
losities of  monkeys). 

Nafailt,  na'tant,  a.  [L.  natans,  natantis, 
ppr.  of  nato,  to  swim,  freq.  of  no,  natum, 
to  swim ;  same  root  as  navis,  a  ship.  NA- 
VAL.] Floating  ou  the  surface  of  water; 
swimming,  as  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant. — 
Nalantly,  nfi'tant-li,  adv.  In  a  nat  ant 
manner;  by  swimming.— Natation,  na-ta'- 
shon,  n.  |L.  natatio.]  The  art  or  act  of 
swimming.— Natatores,  na-ta-to'rez, «.  pi. 
ILit.  swimmers.]  The  order  of  swimming 
birds,  characterized  by  their  toes  being 
webbed,  and  including  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
penguins,  grebes,  &c— Natatorial,  na-ta- 
to'ri-al,  a.  Swimming  or  adapted  to  swim- 
ming; belonging  to  the  Natatores.— Nata- 
tory, na'ta-to-ri,  a.  Enabling  to  swim; 
adapted  for  swimming;  natatorial. 

Natch,  nach,  n.  [Aitchbone.]  The  rump 
of  an  ox.— Natch-bone,  the  aitchbone. 

Nathless,  Natheless,  naiu'les,  na'THc- 
les,  adv.  [A.Sax.  nd  thy  lais,  not  the  less, 
lit.  not  by  that  less.]  Nevertheless;  not- 
withstanding.   (Archaic.) 

Nat  Ion.  na'shon,  n.  [L.  natio.  from  natus, 
born,  nascor,  to  be  born.  Natal.]  A 
people  inhabiting  a  certain  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  united  by  common  political 
institutions;  an  aggregation  of  persons 
speaking  the  same  or  a  cognate  language; 
a  division  of  students  in  some  universities 
according  to  their  place  of  birth ;  a  great 
number;  a  great  deal,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
— Law  of  nations.  Same  as  International 
Law. — National,  nash'on-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  nation;  common  to  a  whole  people 
or  race;  public;  general.— National  air,  a 
popular  tune  peculiar  to  a  particular  na- 
tion; a  tune  by  national  consent  sung  or 
played  on  certain  public  occasions. — Na- 
tional Church,  the  established  church  of  a 
country  or  nation. — National  debt,  the  sum 
which  is  owing  by  a  government  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  advanced  money  to  it 
for  public  purposes. — National  Guard,  a 
sort  of  militia  formerly  kept  up  in  France. 
— National  schools,  schools  organized  and 
supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
government.— Nationalism,  nash'on-al- 
izm,  n.  Nationality;  a  national  idiom  or 
trait;  in  Ireland  the  political  programme 
of  the  party  that  desired  more  or  less  com- 
plete separation  from  Great  Britain.— Na- 
tionalist, nash'on-al-ist,  n.  A  supporter 
of  nationalism. —  Nationality,  nash-on- 
al'i-ti,  n.  The  qualities  that  distinguish  a 
nation;  national  character;  strong  attach- 
ment to  one's  own  nation  or  countrymen; 
the  people  constituting  a  nation ;  a  nation  ; 
a  race  of  people;  separate  existence  as  a 
nation;  national  unity  and  integrity. — Na- 
tionalize, nash'on-al-iz,  v.t. — national- 
ized, nationalizing.  To  make  national;  to 
make  the  common  property  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole;  to  give  the  character  of  a  distinct 
nation. — Nationally,  nash'on-al-li,  adv. 
In  a  national  manner;  as  a  whole  nation. — 
Na  t  ionn  Incss,  nasb'on-al-nes,  n. 

Native,  na'tiv,  a.  [L.  nativus,  born,  innate, 
natural,  native,  from  nascor,  natus,  to  be 
born.  Natal.]  Pertaining  to  the  place 
or  circumstances  of  one's  birth;  being  the 
scene  of  one's  origin  (our  native  land) ;  con- 
ferred by  birth;  belonging  to  one's  nature 
or  constitution;  not  artificial  or  acquired; 
occurring  in  nature  pure  or  unmixed  with 
other  substances:  said  of  mineral  bodies 
(as  iron  or  silver  when  found  almost  pure). 
— n.  One  born  in  a  place  or  country,  and 
not  a  foreigner  or  immigrant;   an  oyster 
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raised  in  an  artificial  bed.  -  Natively,  11JI'- 
tiv-li,  adv.     By  birth;  naturally;  originally. 

NattveneM,  na'tlv-nes,  n.    state  of 

being  native.  -  Nativity,  na-tivi-ti,  v. 
[L.  nativitas.]  A  coming  into  life  or  the 
world;  birth;  the  circumstances  attending 
birth;  a  picture  representing  the  birth  of 

('lirist;  astral,  same  as  Horoscope.—  To  Oast 
a  nativity,  to  draw  out  one's  horoscope,  and 
calculate  the  future  influence  of  the  pre- 
dominant stars.—  The  nativity,  the  birth  of 
Our  Saviour. 

Natron,  na'tron,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  natron, 
from  Ar.  natrun,  native  carbonate  of  soda: 
same  word  as  nitre.]  Native  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  mineral  alkali,  found  in  the  ashes 
of  several  marine  plants,  in  some  lakes, 
and  mineral  springs.— Nalrolilc,  na'tro- 
llt,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral 
substance  occurring  in  trap-rocks,  and  con- 
taining a  great  quantity  of  soda. 

Natterjack,  nat'er-jak,  n.  [For  atte r-jack, 
from  A.Sax.  dttor,  poison,  from  its  disgust- 
ing smell.]  A  species  of  English  toad  which 
does  not  leap  or  crawl  but  walks  or  runs, 
aud  has  a  deep  hollow  voice. 

Natty,  nat'i,  a.  [Akin  to  neat.']  Neat; 
tidy;  spruce.— Nattily,  nat'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
natty  manner;  sprucely;  tidily.  —  Natti- 
iioss,  nat'i-nes,  n.    State  of  being  natty. 

Nature,  na'tfir,  n.  [Fr.  nature,  from  L. 
natura,  from  natus  (for  gnatus),  born,  pro- 
duced, from  root  gna  or  gan,  seen  in  E. 
know,  kind,  kin;  Skr.  jan,  to  produce. 
Genus.]  The  universe;  the  system  of  things 
of  which  ourselves  are  a  part;  the  world  of 
matter  or  of  matter  and  mind;  the  crea- 
tion, especially  that  part  of  it  by  which 
man  is  more  immediately  surrounded; 
often  also  the  agent,  author,  or  producer 
of  things,  or  the  powers  that  carry  on  the 
processes  of  the  creatiou;  the  total  of  all 
agencies  and  forces  in  the  creation;  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  anything;  the  essential 
qualities  which  constitute  it  what  it  is;  dis- 
position of  mind;  personal  character;  in- 
dividual constitution  ;  quality ;  sort ;  natu- 
ral affection;  life  or  reality  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  artificial. — To  go  the  way 
of  nature,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
similar  phrases,  to  die. — Laws  of  nature, 
those  generalizations  which  express  the 
order  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
— In  a  state  of  nature,  naked  as  when  born; 
in  a  state  of  sin;  unregenerated.— Nature- 
printing,  u.  A  process  by  which  plants 
&c,  are  impressed  on  a  metal  plate  so  as 
to  engrave  themselves,  copies  or  casts  being 
then  taken  for  printing.— Natural,  natu- 
ral, a.  [L.  naturalis.]  Pertaining  to  nature; 
produced  by  nature;  not  artificial,  acquired, 
or  assumed  (natural  colour,  strength,  heat), 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature;  re- 
gulated by  the  laws  which  govern  events, 
actions,  sentiments,  &c.  (a  natural  enemy, 
supposition);  happening  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  (the  natural  consequence); 
connected  with  the  existing  physical  system 
of  things,  or  creation  at  large  (natural  philo- 
sophy, laws,  &c);  according  to  life  and 
reality;  without  affectation  or  artificiality 
(he  was  always  natural);  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; bastard;  in  a  state  of  nature;  unre- 
generated; mus.  a  term  applied  to  the 
diatonic  or  normal  scale  of  C.  —  Natural 
history,  originally  the  study  or  description 
of  nature  in  its  widest  sense,  now  commonly 
applied  collectively  to  the  sciences  of  zool- 
ogy and  botany,  or  sometimes  to  zoology 
alone.— Natural  numbers,  the  numbers  1, 
2,  3  and  upwards. — Natural  order,  an  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  system 
or  classification,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus.  —  Natural 
philosophy,  physics.  Physics.  —  Natural 
religion,  religion  such  as  may  be  attained 
by  the  light  of  nature  or  reason  alone, 
without  revelation. — Natural  science,  much 
the  same  as  natural  history  in  its  wide 
sense.  —  Natural  selection.  Selection. — 
n.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of 
reason  or  understanding;  an  idiot;  a  fool; 
mus.  a  character  marked  thus  Q,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  make  a  sharpened  note  a 
semitone  lower,  and  a  flattened  one  a  semi- 
tone higher.— Natural-born,  a.  Native; 
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not  alien.-  Naturalrsquc,  nat'u-ral  csk, 

(/.  Preserving  pretty  closely  the  charac- 
teristics of  natural  objects:  said  of  0111a 
mental  designs,  .Vc.  Naturalism,  nat'ii- 
ral  i/.m,  n.  Natural  religion;  the  doctrine 
that,  there  is  no  interference  of  any  super- 
natural power  in  the  universe.-  Natural- 
i.nt,  nat  u-ral-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  natural 
science  or  natural  history;  one  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  naturalism.— Naturalis- 
tic, nat'u-ral-is"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  natu- 
ralism; in  accordance  with  nature;  based 
on  natural  objects.  —  Naturalization, 
nat'u-ral-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  natu- 
ralizing; the  act  of  investing  an  alien  with 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  a  natural  sub- 
ject.— Naturalize,  nat'Q-ral-lz,  v.t.—nattt- 
ralized,  naturalizing.  To  make  natural;  to 
confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native 
subjocttupon;  to  accustom  to  a  climate;  to 
acclimatize;  to  adopt  as  native  or  vernacu- 
lar (to  naturalize  foreign  words). — Natu- 
rally, nat'u-ral-li,  adv.  In  a  natural  man- 
ner; according  to  nature;  not  by  art  or 
habit;  without  affectation;  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  things;  spontaneously; 
without  cultivation.— Naturalness,  nat'- 
u-ral-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  natural; 
conformity  to  nature;  absence  of  affecta- 
tion. 

Naught,  nat,  n.  [A.Sax.  ndht,  ndht,  ndwiht, 
lit.  no  whit,  not  a  whit  (see  Aught). 
Naught  is  the  same  and  not  is  an  abbrevi- 
ated form.]  Nought;  nothing.— To  set  at 
naught,  to  slight,  disregard,  or  despise.— 
a.  Worthless;  of  no  value  or  account;  bad; 
vile.— Naughty,  na'ti,  a.  [From  naught.) 
Bad:  mischievous;  ill-behaved;  very  wrong 
(a  naughty  child).  — Naughtily,  na/ti-li, 
adv.  In  a  naughty  manner;  mischievously. 
—Naughtiness,  ua/ti-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  naughty;  misbehaviour,  as  of  chil- 
dren. 

Naiimachy,  Naumachia,  na/ma-ki, 
na-ma'ki  a,  n.  [Gr.  naumachia — naus,  a 
ship,  and  mache,  fight.]  Rom.  antiq.  a  show 
or  spectacle  representing  a  sea-fight;  the 
place  where  these  shows  were  exhibited. 

Naunlius,  na'ple-us,  n.  [Gr.  Nauplios,  a 
son  of  Neptune.]  In  lower  Crustacea,  an 
ovoid  unsegmented  larva,  possessing  only 
the  three  first  pairs  of  head-limbs,  which 
are  used  as  swimming  organs. 

Nausea,  na/she-a,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nausia, 
from  naus,  a  ship.  Naval.]  Sea-sickness; 
any  similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied with  a  propensity  to  vomit;  loathing. 
— Nauseant,  na/she-ant,  n.  A  substance 
which  produces  nausea.— Nauseate,  na/- 
she-at,  v.i.  —  nauseated,  nauseating.  [L. 
nauseo.]  To  feel  nausea;  to  be  inclined  to 
vomit.— v.t.  To  loathe;  to  reject  with  dis- 
gust; to  affect  with  disgust.— Nauseous, 
na'shus,  a.  Exciting  or  fitted  to  excite 
nausea;  loathsome;  disgusting.  —  Nau- 
seously, na/shus-li,  adv.  In  a  nauseous 
manner.— Nauseousness,  na/shus-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  nauseous;  loathsome- 
ness. 

Na utcli-girl,  nach.  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  native  professional  dancing-girl. 

Nautical,  na/ti-kal,  a.  [L.  nauticus,  from 
nauta,  a  seaman,  for  navita,  from  navis,  a 
ship.  Naval.]  Pertaining  to  seamanship 
or  navigation.  —  Nautical  mile.  Mile.— 
Nautically,  na/ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  nauti- 
cal manner. 

Nautilus,  na'ti-lus,  n.  [Gr.  nautilos,  a 
sailor,  a  nautilus,  from  naus,  a  ship. 
Naval.]  A  genus  of  cephalopods  with 
many-chambered  shells  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  spiral,  the  animal  residing  in  the  ex- 
ternal chamber,  and  the  others  being  sepa- 
rated by  partitions;  also  a  name  for  the  • 
argonaut  or  paper  nautilus;  a  form  of 
diving-bell  which  requires  no  suspension, 
sinking  and  rising  by  means  of  condensed 
air.—  Nautilus  propeller,  a  hydraulic  device 
for  propelling  ships—  Nautilite,  na'ti-llt, 
n.  Any  fossil  shell  allied  to  the  existing 
nautilus.— Nautiloid,  na'ti-loid,  a.  Re- 
sembling the  nautilus  or  its  shell. 

Naval,  na'val,  a.  [L.  navalis,  from  navis, 
a  ship  (whence  also  nautical,  navigate, 
navy);   cog.  Gr.  naus,  Skr.  nans;  from  a 
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root  mi  for  sun.  meaning  to  Boat  or  flow. J 
Consisting-  of  Bhlpa,  or  of  forces  fighting 
in  ships,  pertaining  to  s  oavs  "i  to  ships 
,,i  u.ir,  maritime  Naval  ojfleer,  one  be 
longing  to  the  navy  ol  a  country,  Naval 
crown,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
Q  conferred  for  bravery  at  bi  a 
,1/  Service  Medal,  instituted  1915  for 
officers  and  men  ol  i  he  navy.  1(  is  awarded 
in  connection  with  minor  naval  warlike 
operations  In  cases  in  which  no  other  medal 
would  be  appropriate.  Navy  List,  a  British 
official  publication  containing  the  names 
ol  all  the  offloers  In  the  navy,  the  names 
,.i  the  vessels  oomposing  the  Beet,  with 
particulars  of  the  power,  armament,  &o., 
of  the  vessels,  and  other  naval  information. 

Nave,    nav,    R.       [A. Sax.     ua/ii,    vnfa  —  D. 

nave,  naaj,  Dan.  nav,  Ieel.  no/,  <J.  nabe,  a 
Dare:  oog,  Bkr.  ndbhi,  a  nave,  a  navel. 
Navel  is  a  dim.  from  this,  and  auger  is 
partly  derived  from  it.]  The  thick  piece 
in  i  he  centre  of  a  wheel  in  which  the  spokes 
are. inserted;  the  hub. 

Nave,  nav,  n.  [Lit.  ship,  from  O.Fr.  nave 
(Mod.Fr.  nef).  It.  narr,  from  L.  itaris,  a 
ship.  NAVAL.]  The  middle  part,  length- 
wise, of  a  church;  the  part  between  the 
aisles  and  extending  from  the  entrance. 

Navel,  na'vl,  n.  [A.Sax.  nafel,  nafol  =  D. 
wirel,  Dan.  navle,  Icel.  nafle,  G.  nabel— 
navel;  dim.  forms  from  words  signifying 
nave  of  a  wheel.  Nave. J  A  depression  in 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  the  point  where 
the  umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the  fetus. 
—  Navelled,  nii'vld,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
navel.— Navel-string,  n.  The  umbilical 
cord. 

Navew,  nii'vii,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  naveau, 
from  L.L.  napellus,  a  dim.  of  L.  napus, 
turnip.]    The  wild  turnip. 

Navicular,  na-vik'ii-ler,  a.  [L.  navicula, 
a  little  ship,  from  navis,  a  ship.  Naval.] 
Shaped  like  a  boat  (the  navicular  bone  of 
the  wrist  or  ankle). 

Navigate,  nav'i-gat,  v.i.-riiavigated,  navi- 
gating. [L.  navigo,  navigatum,  from  navis, 
a  ship,  ago,  to  do.  Naval.]  To  pass  on 
water  in  ships;  to  manage  a  ship;  to  sail. 
— v.t.  To  pass  over  in  ships;  to  sail  on;  to 
steer  or  manage  in  sailing.— Navigation, 
nav-i-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  navigatio.]  The  act 
of  navigating;  the  science  or  art  of  manag- 
ing ships.  —  Aerial  navigation,  the  art  of 
sailing  in  the  air  by  balloons  or  other  con- 
trivances.— Inland  navigation,  the  passing 
of  boats  or  vessels  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals. 
— Navigation  Act,  passed  in  1651,  providing 
that  goods  brought  to  England  from  abroad 
must  be  carried  either  in  English  ships  or 
in  the  actual  ships  of  the  country  growing 
or  manufacturing  them.  Passed  by  Crom- 
well in  order  to  ruiu  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Dutch.— Navigator,  nav'i-ga-ter,  n. 
One  that  navigates;  one  who  directs  the 
course  of  a  ship.— Navigable,  nav'i-ga-bl, 
o.  Capable  of  being  navigated;  affording 
passage  to  ships.— Navigableness,  Nav- 
igability, nav'i-ga-bl-nes,  nav'i-ga-bil"i-ti, 
n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  navigable. 
—Navigably,  nav'i-ga-bli,  adv.  In  a  navi- 
gable manner. 

Navvy,  nav'i,  n.  [Abbrev.  from  navigator 
—the  name  being  first  given  to  men  en- 
gaged on  works  connected  with  inland 
navigation.]  A  common  labourer,  engaged 
in  such  works  as  the  making  of  canals  or 
railways. 

Navy,  na'vi,  n.  [O.Fr.  navie,  from  L.  navis, 
a  ship.  Naval.]  A  collective  term  for 
all  the  ships,  or  all  of  a  certain  class,  be- 
longing to  a  country  (the  mercantile  navy 
of  Britain);  especially,  the  whole  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation ;  the 
naval  force  of  any  country,  including  ships, 
men,  stores,  &c. 

Nawab.  na-wab',  n.  [See  Nabob.]  A  vice- 
roy; a  deputy. 

Nay,  na,  adv.  [Equivalent  to  ne  aye  (A.Sax. 
ne,  notj,  that  is,  not  ever;  from  Icel.  and 
Dan.  nei,  Sw.  nej.  no,  nay;  comp  nor  for  ne 
or,  not  or;  neither,  for  ne  cither,  not  either, 
&c  No.]  No;  a  word  that  expresses  ne- 
gation or  refusal;  also  used  to  intimate  that 
something  is  to  be  added  to  an  expression; 
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not    only  ho;   not   this  alom  uuy, 

to  deny,  to  refuse.      ;/.    Denial;   rOfll   U 

Naaareaiii  Naaarane,  oas?*a  rian,  dm 

1  ieu',  a,    Aii  Inhabitant  ol    Na  artth;  ■ 

name    given    tO    *   In  lit    Ond    I  be   I  ail>    000 

veils  In  t  thrill  lanily,  111  contempt. 

Nn/.arllc.  na/.'ani,  n,    [Hob  M  Ur, 

rated  ]     A    Jew    who   hy   eeilam    vows  and 

levoted  alms*  it  to  the  peculiar  set  \  l<  e 

of  Jehovah    foi  ■   certain   time  or  foi    life 

Num.  vi.  9  SI.  Naiarltlc,  nae-a-rit'lk, 
<(.    Pertaining  to  Naaaritlsm.    Na/.arit- 

Imiii,   na/.'a  rit  i/.m,  u.     The  vows  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Na/.aritcs. 
Neap,  nop,  a.     I  A.Sax.  nep,  neap;  akin  to 

Dan    knap,  let  1.  hntppr,   narrow,  scanty, 

and  probably  to  nip.]  Low,  or  not  rising 
high:  applied  to  '.ho  lowest  tides,  being 
those  that  happen  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon, 
taking  place  about  four  or  live  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moons.— Neap,  Neap- 
tide,  n.  One  of  the  lowest  tides  or  the 
time  of  one:  opposite  to  s]>ring -tide. — 
Neaped,  nept,  a.  Left  aground  by  the 
falling  of  the  tide:  said  of  a  ship. 

Neapolitan,  ne-a-pol'i-tan,  a.  [L.  Neapo- 
lis,  Naples.]  Belonging  to  Naples  or  to  its 
inhabitants.— n.  An  inhabitant  or  native 
of  Naples. 

Near,  ncr,  a.  [A.Sax.  near,  compar.  of 
neah,  nigh  (nearer  being  thus  a  double 
compar.)  —  Icel.  nozr,  ncerri,  Dan.  nozr, 
near;  nearer.  Next,  Nigh.]  Nigh;  not 
far  distant  in  place,  time,  or  degree;  closely 
connected  by  blood  {near  relations);  inti- 
mate; familiar  (a  near  friend);  closely 
affecting  one's  interest  or  feelings;  close 
or  literal;  so  as  barely  to  avoid  injury  or 
danger;  narrow  (a  near  escape);  on  the 
left  of  a  horse:  opposed  to  off,  in  riding  or 
driving  (the  near  fore-leg) ;  short,  or  not 
circuitous  (a  near  way  home);  close,  nar- 
row, niggardly.— prep.  At  no  great  distance 
from;  close  to;  nigh. — adv.  Almost;  within 
a  little;  closely;  naut.  close  to  the  wind: 
opposed  to  off.— v.t.  and  i.  To  approach;  to 
come  near.— Nearly,  ner'li,  adv.  Almost; 
within  a  little;  not  remotely;  closely;  inti- 
mately; in  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly 
manner.  —  Nearness,  ner'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  attribute  of  being  near  in  any 
sense;  closeness  in  time  or  place;  proximity; 
parsimony.  —  Near-sighted,  a.  Short- 
sighted; seeing  at  a  small  distance  only. — 
Near-sightedness,  n.  The  state  of 
being  near-sighted. 

Nearctlc,  ne-ark'tik,  a.  [Gr,  neos,  new, 
E.  arctic.)  Applied  to  the  region  and  its 
characteristic  fauna  embracing  North 
America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Neat,  net,  n.  [A.Sax.  neat  (sing,  and  pi.); 
Sc.  nowt,  Icel.  naut,  Sw.  ndt,  Dan.  ndd, 
cattle,  an  ox;  from  verbal  stem  Icel.  njdta, 
A.Sax.  nedtan,  to  use,  to  enjoy;  Goth. 
niutan,  to  take.]  Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus, 
as  oxen  or  cows:  used  either  collectively 
or  of  one  individual.  —  Neat's-foot  oil,  an 
oil  obtained  from  the  feet  of  neat. — Neat- 
herd, nefherd,  n.  A  person  who  has  the 
care  of  cattle. 

Neat,  net,  a.  [Fr.  net,  nette,  from  L.  niti- 
dus,  shining,  from  niteo,  to  shine.]  Having 
everything  in  perfect  order;  tidy;  trim; 
expressed  in  few  and  well-chosen  words; 
chaste:  said  of  style;  pure  or  unmixed 
with  water  (a  glass  of  brandy  neat);  with 
all  deductions  made  (usually  written  Net 
or  Nett).— Neat-lianded,  a.  Using  the 
hands  with  neatness;  deft. — Neatly,  net'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  neat  manner;  tidily;  with 
good  taste.— Neatness,  net'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  neat;  tidiness; 
simple  elegance. 

Neb,  neb,  n.  [A.Sax.  neb,  nebb,  face, 
mouth,  beak;  D.  neb,  Dan.  nab,  Sw.  nabb, 
beak,  nose;  allied  to  forms  with  initial  s, 
as  D.  sneb,  a  beak;  comp.  E.  snipe,  snap.) 
The  nose;  the  beak  of  a  fowl;  the  bill. 

Nebris,  neb'ris,  n.  [Gr.]  A  fawn's  skin ;  in 
works  of  art,  the  covering  of  Bacchus, 
bacchanals,  fauns,  &c. 

Nebula,  neb'u-la,  n.  pi.  Nebula?,  neb'u-le. 
[L.  nebula,  a  cloud;  allied  to  Gr.  nephele, 
a  cloud;  same  root  as  Icel.  nifl,  G.  nebel, 


NECK 
The  name  t"i  oelei  tial  objeote  re- 

iiog    white   Clouds,    la    many   eases   re- 

solved  hy  the  U  le  m  "i"     Into   <  lusters  of 

1 01  lUgh  many  QebullB  OOnslsl  Of 
mouses  of  incandescent  ;••' .  .  a  white  spot 
or  a  slight  opacity  ol  the  cornea  of  th 

Nebular.  neb'tl-ler,  <<  Pertaining  to 
nebulas,  Nebular  hypothttii,  a  hypothesis 
that  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  sy  >■  m 
onoe  existed  In  the  form  oi  a  Debula,  from 

which,  when    condensed   hy  refrigerat , 

the   planeti   were  constituted,    the   mam 

body  forming  the  sun.  Nrltilllsl.  n.  1,'u 
list,  »/.  One  who  upholds  the  mhular  hy- 
pothesis. Nebulosity,  oeb-u-losl-ti,  ». 
i>  state  of  being  nebulous;  the  taint  misty 
appearances  surrounding  certain  starH. 
Nebulous,  neb'ii  ins,  ((.  1 1,.  nebuloaus.] 
cloudy;    hazy:    literally   or  figuratively; 

astrou.  pertaining  to  or  baring  the  appear- 
ance of  a  nebula;  nebular.  Seluilon  - 
liess,  nel/11  lus-nes,  n. 

Necessary,  nes'es-Ba-ri,  a.  [L.  neeet$aA 
from  iin-isse,  necessary,  unavoidable;;  origin 
doubtful.)  Such  as  must  be;  Inevitable; 
unavoidable;  indispensable;  essential;  that 
cannot  be  absent;  acting  from  necessity: 
opposed  to  free  (as  regards  the  will).— 
Necessary  truths,  those  truths  which  cannot 
from  their  very  nature  but  be  true.—//.  Any- 
thing necessary  or  indispensably  requisite. 
—  Necessarian,  nes-es-sa'ri-an,  n.  A 
necessitarian.— Necessarily,  nes'es-sa-ri- 
li,  adv.  In  a  necessary  manner;  by  neces- 
sity; indispensably.  —  NecessnrinesH, 
nes'es-sa-ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  neces- 
sary. —  Necessitarian,  Necessarian, 

ne-ses'i-ta"ri-an,  n.  One  who  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  the  will.— Necessi- 
tarianism, Neccssarianisin,  ne-ses'i- 
ta"ri-an-izm, nes-es-sa'ri-an-izm, n.  Thedoc- 
trine  of  philosophical  necessity.— Necessi- 
tate, ne-ses'i-tat,  v.t. — necessitated,  necessi- 
tating. To  make  necessary  or  indispensable; 
to  render  necessary;  to  compel;  to  force. — 
Necessitous,  ne-ses'i-tus,  a.  Exhibiting 
indigence  ;  pressed  with  poverty ;  indigent ; 
destitute.— Necessitously,  ne-ses'i-tus-li, 
adv.  In  a  necessitous  manner.— Necessl- 
tousness,  ne-ses'i-tus-nes,  n.  Extreme 
poverty;  pressing  want.— Necessity,  ne- 
ses'i-ti,  n.  [L.  necessitas.]  The  state  of 
being  necessary;  condition  demanding  that 
something  must  be;  unavoidableness;  indis- 
pensableness;  need;  irresistible  compulsion; 
compulsion  of  circumstances;  the  absolute 
determination  of  the  will  by  motives ;  that 
which  is  requisite;  a  necessary;  extreme 
indigence;  pinching  poverty. 

Neck,  nek,  n.  [A.Sax.  hnecca,  the  neck  = 
D.  nek,  Dan.  nakke,  Icel.  hvakki,  the  nape; 
G.  nacken,  the  neck;  connections  doubtful.] 
The  part  of  an  animal's  body  between  the 
head  and  the  trunk  and  connecting  them; 
part  of  a  thing  corresponding  to  the  neck 
of  animals:  a  narrow  tract  of  land  connect- 
ing two  larger  tracts ;  an  isthmus ;  the 
slender  part  of  a  vessel,  as  a  bottle ;  that 
part  of  a  violin  or  similar  instrument  which 
connects  the  scroll  or  head  and  body.  — 
Neck  and  crop.  Under  Crop.  —  Neck  or 
nothing,  at  every  risk. — A  stiff  neck,  in  Scrip. 
obstinacy  in  sin. —  To  break  the  neck  of  an 
affair,  to  destroy  the  main  force  of  it;  to 
get  over  the  worst  part  of  it. — To  tread  on 
the  neck  of  (fig.),  to  subdue  utterly.— Neck- 
band, n.  The  band  of  a  shirt  round  the 
neck,  to  which  the  collar  is  attached. — 
— Neckciotb,  nek'kloth,  n.  A  piece  of 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  round  the  neck 
as  part  of  a  gentleman's  dress. — Necked, 
nekt,  a.  Having  a  neck :  generally  in  com- 
position.—Neckerchief,  nek'er-chif,  n. 
A  kerchief  for  the  neck.— Necklace,  nek'- 
las,  n.  A  string  of  beads,  precious  stones, 
or  other  ornamental  objects  worn  on  the 
neck.— Necklaced,  neklast,  a.  Having 
a  necklace. — Necklet,  nek'let,  n.  A  small 
chain  worn  round  the  neck  for  suspending 
a  locket.  —  Neck-or-nothing,  a.  In- 
volving great  risk;  desperate.— Neck-tie, 
n.  A  small  band  of  cloth  worn  round  the 
neck.  —  Neck-verse,  n.  The  verse  for- 
merly read  to  entitle  a  criminal  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  'Miserere  mei',  &c. 
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Necrobiosis  nelrVB-bI-0"sls,  //.  |Or. 
ini.ro.i,  dead,  and  Mm,  life.]  ji/<</  the 
degeneration  or  wearing  away  of  living 
tissue ,—Neeroblotle,  Qek'rO-Dl-ot"lk,  a. 

I'n Muling    to   necrobiosis.  —  IMccrogm- 
piicr.i    oek-rog'ra-fer,    n,     [Qrapho,    to 

write.  I     One  who  writes  an  obituary  notice. 

{/'hack.)-    Neerolatry,  nek-rora-trl,   >i. 

[Or.  latrcia,  worship.]  Excessive  venera- 
tion for  or  worship  of  the  dead.— Nccrol- 
Ite,  nek'rol-tt,?i.  IGr.  lithos,  astone.J  Akind 
of  felspar,  wliich,  when  struck  or  pounded, 
exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  putrid  flesh. 
Necrology,  nek-rol'o-il,  >i.  A  register 
of  deaths;  a  collection  of  obituary  notices. — 
Necrologir,  NecrolOglcal,  nek-ro-loj'- 
ik,  nek-ro-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
necrology.— Necrologist,  nek-rol'o-jist,  n. 
One  who  writes  obituary  notices.— Necro- 
mancy, nek'ro-tnan-si,  //.  |Gr.  manteia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  a  pre- 
tended communication  with  the  dead;  the 
black  art;  the  art  of  magic  or  sorcery. — 
Necromancer,  nek'ro-nian-ser,  n.  One 
who  practices  necromancy;  a  sorcerer;  a 
wizard.  —  Necrouiuiicing,  nek'ro-man- 
sing,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  necro- 
mancer. —  Necromantic,  Nccrom:m- 
tlcal,  nek-ro-mau'tik,  nek-ro-man'ti-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  necromancy. — Necro- 
mantlcally,  nek-ro-man'ti-kal-li,  adv. 
By  necromancy.— Necrophagous,  nek- 
rof'a-gus,  a.  [Or.  phagein,  to  eat.]  Feeding 
on  the  dead,  or  putrescent  substances. — 
Necrophilism,  nek-rof'il-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
philed,  to  love.]  An  unnatural  attachment 
to  dead  bodies.— Necrophobia,  Necro- 
phoby,  nek-ro-fo'bi-a,  nek'ro-fd-bi,  n.  [Gr. 
phobos,  fear.]  A  horror  of  dead  bodies ; 
exaggerated  fear  of  death.— Necropolis, 
nek-rop'o-lis,  n.  [G.  polls,  a  city;  the  city 
of  the  dead.]  A  cemetery,  especially  one 
that  is  extensive  and  ornamentally  laid  out. 
— Necroscopy,  nek-ros'ko-pi,  n.  Exam- 
ination of  the  dead;  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination —  Necroscopic,  Necroseopi- 
cal,  nek-ro-skop'ik,  nek-ro-skop'i-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. — 
Necrosis,  ne-kro'sis,  re.  [Gr.  nekrosis, 
deadness.]  Pathol,  death  of  the  bone  sub- 
stance, a  condition  corresponding  to  what 
gangrene  is  to  the  flesh ;  bot.  a  disease  of 
plants  chiefly  found  upon  the  leaves  and 
soft  parts.— Necrosed,  ne-krost',  a.  Affec- 
ted by  necrosis. 

Nectar,  nek'ter,  re.  [Gr.]  Greek  myth,  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  ambrosia  being  their 
solid  food ;  hence,  any  delicious  drink  ;  bot. 
the  honey  of  a  flower.—  Nectareal,  nek- 
ta're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  nectar  or  a  nec- 
tary. —  Nectarean,  nek-ta're-an,  a.  Re- 
sembling nectar;  very  delicious. — Nee- 
tared ,  nek'terd,  a.  Imbued  or  abounding 
with  nectar.  — Nectareons,  nek-ta're-us, 
a.  Nectarean.  — Nectareousness,  nek- 
ta're-us-nes,  n.—  Nectariferous,  nek-ta- 
rif'er-us,  a.  Producing  nectar. — Nectar- 
ine, nek'ter-In,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar. — re. 
A  variety  of  the  common  peach,  having  a 
smoother  rind  and  firmer  pulp. — Nectar- 
OUS,  nek'ter-us,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar. — 
Nectary,  nek'ta-ri,  re.  The  part  of  a  flower 
that  contains  or  secretes  the  nectar. 

Nectocalyx,  nek'to-ka-liks,  n.  pi.  Necto- 
calyces,  nek'to-ka'li-sez.  [Gr.  nektos, 
swimming,  and  kalyx,  a  cup.]  The  swim- 
ming-bell or  disc  of  a  medusa  or  jelly-fish, 
by  the  contractions  of  which  it  is  propelled. 

Nee,  na,  pp.  [Fr.,  from  L.  natus,  born. 
Natal.]  Born:  a  term  placed  before  a 
married  woman's  maiden  name  to  indicate 
her  parentage:  as,  Madame  de  Stael,  nee 
Necker,  that  is,  whose  family  name  was 
Necker. 

Need,  ned,  re.  [A.Sax.  nid=T).  nood,  Icel. 
nauth,  Dan.  nod,  G.  noth,  Goth,  nauths, 
need,  necessity.]  A  state  that  requires 
supply  or  relief;  pressing  occasion  for 
something;  urgent  want;  necessity;  want 
of  the  means  of  subsistence;  poverty;  in- 
digence.—  v.t.  To  have  necessity  or  need 
for;  to  want,  lack,  require.  Need  is  often 
used  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary,  especially  in 
negative  and  interrogative  sentences  with- 
out the  personal  termination  of  the  3rd 
person  singular,  and  without  the  infinitive 
sign  to  before  the  following  verb  (he  or 


they  '"'"'  not  no;  unit  he  do  it?).— v.i.     To 

he  (ranted;  bo  he  Deoessery:  not  used  villi 
a  persona]  nominative  (there  needs  nothing 
more).  - Needflre, nld'flr,  n.    [Lit  tin' 

Of  inrd  or  necessity.  |  Kite  produced  by 
friction,  of  old  the  Bubject  of  superstitions 
Needful,  nSd'f ul,  a.    Needy;  necessitous; 

necessary;  requisite. — The  needful,  anyl  hing 
iK  eessary;  specifically,  ready-money  (colloq  |. 
—  Needfully,  ncd'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  need- 
ful manner.  —  Need  I'll  1 11  ess,  ncd'ful-nes, 
n._  The  state  of  being  needful.— Necillly, 
ne'di-li,  adv.  In  a  needy  manner.— Nccil- 
in  ess,  ne'di-nes,  re.  Want;  poverty;  indi- 
gence.— Needless,  nSdles,  a.  Not  wanted; 
unnecessary;  not  requisite.— Needlessly, 
nod'les-li,  adv.  In  a  needless  manner. — 
Needlessness,  nedles-nes,  re.  —  Needs, 
nSdz,  adv.  [An  adverbial  genitive  of  need.] 
Of  necessity ;  necessarily  ;  indispensably  ; 
generally  with  must.  —  Needy,  ne'di,  a. 
Necessitous;  indigent;  very  poor ;  distressed 
by  want  of  the  means  of  living. 

Needle,  nc'dl,  n.  [A.Sax.  natdl,  a  needle 
=  O.Fris.  nedle,  Goth,  nethla,  G.  *>adel,  D. 
naald,  Icel.  ndl,  a  needle,  from  root  seen 
in  D.  naad,  a  seam,  G.  ndhen,  to  sew,  L. 
neo,  Gr.  ned,  to  spin.]  A  small  instrument 
of  steel  pointed  at  one  end,  and  having 
an  eye  or  hole  through  which  is  passed  a 
thread,  used  for  sewing;  an  instrument  of 
iron  or  steel,  bone,  wood,  &c,  used  for 
interweaving  or  interlacing  a  thread  or 
twine  in  knitting,  netting,  embroidery,  &o; 
a  name  of  sundry  long  and  sharp-pointed 
surgical  instruments;  a  magnetized  bar  of 
steel  in  a  mariner's  or  other  compass,  in  the 
needle-telegraph,  &c;  a  sharp  pinnacle  of 
rock;  a  needle-shaped  crystal. —Needle- 
hook,  n.  Pieces  of  cloth  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  used  for  sticking 
needles  into.— Needle-lish,  re.  The  pipe- 
fish, also  the  sea-urchin.— Needle-gun, 
n.  A  breech-loading  rifle  fired  by  the  strik- 
ing of  a  needle  or  small  spike  on  detonating 
powder  in  the  cartridge.— Needle-ore,  n. 
Acicular  bismuth  glance;  native  sulphide 
of  bismuth,  lead  and  copper,  occurring  in 
long,  thin,  steel-gray  crystals.— Needle- 
telegraph,  n.  A  telegraph  in  which  the 
indications  are  given  by  the  deflections  of  a 
magnetic  needle. —Needle-woman,  n. 
A  seamstress.— Needle-work,  n.  Work 
executed  with  a  needle ;  sewed  work ;  em- 
broidery; the  business  of  a  seamstress. — 
Needle-zeolite,  n.  Natrolite.— Needly, 
nedli,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  needle. 

Needless,  Needs,  Needy,  &c.  Under 
Need. 

Ne'er,  nar.    A  contraction  of  Never. 
Neese,  nez,  v.i.    [A.Sax.  niesan,  D.  niezen, 
G.  neisen;  a  form  of  sneeze.]    To  sneeze. 

Nefarious,  ne-fa'ri-us,  a.  [L.  ne/arius, 
from  nefas,  impious,  unlawful,  from  ne,  not, 
and/as,  law,  f rom for,  fari,  to  utter.  Fate.] 
Wicked  in  the  extreme;  atrociously  sinful 
or  villainous;  detestably  vile.  —  Nefari- 
ously, ne-fa'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  nefarious 
manner.  —  Nefarionsness,  ne-fa'ri-us- 
nes,  n. 

Negation,  ne-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  negatio,  a 
denying,  from  nego,  to  deny— we,  not,  and 
verbal  affix,  -go,  -igo.  Akin  deny,  rene- 
gade.] Denial;  a  declaration  that  some- 
thing is  not,  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be: 
opposed  to  affirmation;  contradiction  or 
contradictory  condition.— Negative,  neg'- 
a-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  ndgatif,  L.  negativus.]  Im- 
plying or  containing  denial  or  negation: 
opposed  to  affirmative;  tending  in  the 
direction  of  denial  without  directly  deny- 
ing or  controverting:  opposed  to  positive 
(a  negative  result);  photog.  applied  to  a 
picture  in  which  the  ligbts  and  shades 
are  the  opposites  of  those  in  nature.  — 
Negative  electricity,  the  opposite  of  posi- 
tive electricity.  See  Positive. — Negative 
pole,  the  metal,  or  equivalent,  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  positive,  in  the  voltaic 
battery. — Negative  quantities,  dig.  quanti- 
ties which  have  the  sign  —  (minus)  pre- 
fixed to  them. — n.  A  proposition  by  which 
something  is  denied;  an  opposite  or  con- 
tradictory term  or  conception;  a  negative 
proposition  ;  a  word  that  denies  (not,  no) ; 
that  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or  re- 


fuses; a,  decision  or  answer  expressive  of 
negation;  photog.  a  photographic  picture 

on  cJasK,  in  which  the  lights  and  si 
an;  the  opposite  of  I  hose  in  nature,  u,.,[ 
BS  n  plate  from  which  to  print  positive  im- 
pressions. V.t.  negatived,  negativing.  To 
disprove;  to  prove  the  contrary;  to  say  m> 
to;  10  reject;  to  refuse  to  enact  or  sanction 
( t  lie  lords  negatived  Ihebill).— tievntlwly , 
neg'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  negative  manner.— 
NciiJillvi'iioss,  Negativity,  neK'a-tiv- 
nes,  neg  a-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  negative.— Negatory,!  neg'a-to- 
ri,  a.  Expressing  denial;  belonging  to  ne- 
gation. 

Neglect,  ncg  lekt',  v.t.  [L.  negligo,  negltc- 
turn,  lit.  not  to  pick  up-  nee,  not,  nor,  and 
lego,  to  pick  up.  Legend.]  To  treat  with 
no  regard  or  attention  or  with  too  little: 
to  slight;  to  set  at  naught;  to  omit  to  do 
to  leave  undone;  to  forbear:  often  with  an 
infinitive  as  object  (to  neglect  to  pay  a  visit). 
— n.  Omission;  forbearance  to  do  anything 
that  should  be  done;  carelessness;  omis- 
sion of  due  attention  or  civilities;  negli- 
gence; habitual  want  of  regard;  state  of 
being  disregarded.— Neglectedliess,  neg- 
lek'ted-nes,  n.  State  of  being  neglected.— 
Neglecter,  neg-lek'ter,  n.  One  that  neg- 
lects.—Neglectful,  neg-lekt'ful,  a.  Apt 
to  neglect;  treating  with  neglect;  negligent; 
careless;  inattentive.— Neglect  fully,  neg- 
lekt'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  neglectful  manner.— 
Negfectfulness,  neg-lekt'fql-nes,  n.  — 
Neglect  ill  gly,  neg-lek'ting-li,  adv.  With 
neglect;  carelessly;  heedlessly  (Shale). 

Neglige\  neg'le-zha,  n.  [Fr.  neglige",  from 
negliger,  to  neglect.]  An  easy  or  uncere- 
monious dress;  undress. 

Negligent,  neg'li-jent,  a.  [L.  negligens, 
negligentis,  ppr.  of  negligo,  to  neglect. 
[Neglect.  Characterized  by  neglect;  apt 
to  neglect;  careless;  heedless;  neglectful.— 
Negligently,  neg'li-jent-li,  adv.  In  a 
negligent  manner.— Negligence,  Negll- 
gency,  neg'li-jens,  neg'li-jen-si,  n.  [L, 
negligentia.]  The  quality  of  being  negligent; 
neglect;  remissness;  an  act  of  negligence. 
— Negligible,  neg'li-ji-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  neglected. 

Negoclate,  &c.    See  Negotiate. 

Negotiate,  ne-go'shi-at,  v.i.  [L.  negotior, 
negotiatus,  from  negotium,  want  of  leisure, 
business  —  nee,  not,  and  otium,  leisure.] 
To  treat  with  another  respecting  purchase 
and  sale;  to  hold  intercourse  in  bargaining 
or  trade;  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  another,  as  respecting  a  treaty,  league, 
or  other  matter;  to  treat;  to  conduct  com- 
munications in  general. — v.t. — negotiated, 
negotiating,  To  procure  or  bring  about  by 
negotiation  (a  treaty,  a  loan);  to  pass  in 
the  way  of  business;  to  put  into  circulation 
(to  negotiate  a  bill  of  exchange);  to  negotiate 
a  corner,  said  of  a  motor  car  or  other 
vehicle,  taking  an  obstacle  carefully  in 
order  to  overcome  it.— Negotiable,  ne- 
go'shi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  negotiated; 
transferable  by  assignment  from  one  person 
to  another,  as  a  bill  or  promissory  note.— 
Negotiability,  ne-go'shi-a-bil  "i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  negotiable.— Negoti- 
ation, ne-go'shi-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
negotiating;  the  treating  with  another  re- 
specting sale  or  purchase;  the  intercourse 
of  governments  by  their  agents,  in  making 
treaties  and  the  like.— Negotiator,  Ne« 
gotiant.f  ne-go'shi-a-ter,  ne-go'shi-ant,  n. 
One  that  negotiates.—  Negotiatory,  ne- 
go'shi-a-to-ri,  a.    Relating  to  negotiation. 

Negro,  ne'gro,  n.  pi.  Negroes,  ne'groz. 
[It.  and  Sp.  negro,  black,  from  L.  niger, 
black.]  A  member  of  that  race  of  mankind 
which  is  characterized  by  the  black  or  very 
dark  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  possession 
of  hair  of  a  woolly  or  crisp  nature. — a.  Re- 
lating to  negroes;  black.— Negro-head. 
re.  A  tobacco  made  up  and  pressed  in  a 
certain  way.— Negroid,  ne'groid,  a.  Re- 
sembling negroes;  having  negro  character- 
istics. —  Negress,  ne'gres,  n.  A  female 
negro.  —  Negrito,  Negrillo,  ne-gre'to, 
ne-gril'16,  n.  and  a.  [Dim.  of  negro.]  A 
name  given  to  the  diminutive  negro-like 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Philippine  and  other 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


F5te,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pTne,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abwne—  the  Fr.  «. 


NEGUS 

NoguM,  nP'gus,  n.    [From  the  inrentor  Ool. 

\    iih  of  Qtieon  Anne's  time.]    A  beverage 
nKi.ic  of  x*  i in*,  hoi  water,  sugar,  nutmeg, 

And    lemon  jitiee,    OF  onl\    .'f    Wine,    w.iIm. 
Ami  sugar;  the  ruler  of  Alijssmiu. 

Ncluh.  do,  v.i.  [A.Sax,  hnaegan,  foe] 
muogja,  gntgaja,  8w.  anagga,  probably  an 
Imitative  word;  comp.  L.  hinnio,  |  To  utter 
tin'  ory  of  a  horse;  to  whinny,  n.  The  erj 
,  hone;  a  whinnying.  Neighing,  na' 
big,  n.    A  whinnying. 

Neighbour,  na'ber,  n.  [A.Sax.  nedh-bur, 
inh  bur,  lit.  a  near-dweller,  from  n/tah,  near, 
(NlOH),  and  bur,  grbtlr,  a  dweller,  a  boor 
(Boor)  I  <>ne  who  lives  near  another;  one 
who  lives  in  a  neighbourhood;  one  Inclose 
proximity;  one  who  lives  on  friendly  terms 
with  another:  often  used  as  a  familiar 
term  of  address. — <t.  Being  in  the  vicinity; 
adjoining;  next. — v.t.  To  adjoin:  to  border 
on  or  he  near  to.— Neighbourhood,  na'- 
ber-bud.  a.  A  place  ordistriot  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  may  be  called  neighbours; 
vicinity;  the  adjoining  district  or  locality; 
neighbours  collectively;  a  district  or 
locality  in  general  (a  low  neighbourhood).— 
Neighbouring,  na'ber-ing,  a.  Living  as 
neighbours;  being  situated  near.— Neigh- 
bourliness, nft'ber-li-nes,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  neighbourly.  —  Neigh- 
bourly, na'ber-li,  a.  Becoming  a  neigh- 
bour; acting  as  a  good  neighbour ;  social. 

Neither,  ne'THer  or  nl'THer,  pron.  and 
pronominal  adjective.  [Used  as  negative 
of  either;  earlier  forms  nather,  naither. 
nouther,  A.Sax.  nduther,  ndhweether  =  no- 
ichrther.]  Not  one  of  two;  not  either;  not 
the  one  or  the  other:  used  either  alone  or 
with  a  noun  following. — conj.  Not  either: 
generally  prefixed  to  the  first  of  two  or 
more  co-ordinate  negative  propositions  or 
clauses,  the  others  being  introduced  by  nor: 
sometimes  used  instead  of  nor  in  the  second 
of  two  clauses,  the  former  containing  not. 
\c  I  ii  in  ho,  ne-lum'bo,  n.  The  Hindu  and 
Chinese  lotus,  a  beautiful  water-plant  with 
rose-coloured  flowers.  ' 

Nenucan,  ne-me'an,  a.    Nemean. 

Nema  tor  y  at,  nem'a-to-sist,  n.  [Gr.  nema, 
nematos,  a  thread,  and  kystis,  a  bag.] 
Physiol,  a  thread-cell  or  stinging  apparatus 
of  ccelenterate  animals. 

Nemat old,  netn'a-toid,  n.  [Gr.  nema, nema- 
tos,  a  thread,  from  neo,  to  spin.]  One  of  au 
order  of  entozoa  having  a  long  cylindrical, 
and  often  filiform  body;  a  round-worm  — 
Nematode,  Nematold,  nem'a-tod,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  nematoids. 

Nenieail,  ne'me-an  or  ne-me'an,  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Nemea  in  Argolis,  Greece.— 
Nemean  games,  ancient  games  or  festivals 
celebrated  at  Nemea  every  second  year. 

Ncmertid,  ne-mer'tid,  n.  A  name  of 
marine  annelids  remarkable  for  the  length 
which  they  attain,  namely  30  or  40  feet, 
which  they  can  suddenly  contract  to  3  or  4. 
— Nemertine,  Nemertean,  ne-mer'tin, 
ne-mer-tean,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nemer- 
tids— Nemertlnes,  ne-mer-tlns,  n.  [Gr. 
nema,  a  thread.]  Unsegmented  worms, 
mostly  marine,  which  possess  a  thread-like 
proboscis  that  protrudes  from  a  pore  near 
the  mouth  and  secures  prey. 

Nemesis,  nem'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  nemesis, 
distribution  of  what  i3  due.]  A  female 
Greek  divinity  regarded  as  a  personification 
of  retributive  justice. 

Nemoral.t  nem'or-al,  a.  [L.  nemoralis, 
from  nemus,  nemoris,  a  wood.]  Pertaining 
to  a  wood  or  grove.—  Xemoro.se,  nem'or- 
os,  a.  [L.  nemorosus.]  Bot.  growing  in 
groves  or  among  wood.  —  Nemorons 
nemor-us,  a.  Woody;  pertaining  to  a 
wood. 

Neoarctic,  ne-o-ark'tik,  a.    Nearctic. 

Neocomian,  ne-6-ko'uii-an,  a.  [L.  Neo- 
comum,  Neufchdtel,  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  strata  are  largely  developed.]  Geol.  a 
term  applied  to  the  lowest  of  the  cretaceous 
deposits,  being  the  lower  green-sand  and 
wealden. 

Neocosmlc,  ne-o-koz'mik,  a.  [Gr.  neos 
new,  and  kosmos,  the  world.]    Pertaining  to 
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the  present  eondition  and  luws  of  the  uni 
OT  to  the  races  of  histoi  ie  m*fl 

Neocrncy.  d!  ol.'ia  n\,  11.  \(',r.  neos,  new, 
and   hratOt,    power,  I      ( I,  ,vei  nment    liy    new 

or  Inexperienced  offlcUls;  upatarl  mla  or 
supremacy. 

Neogene,  no'Q-jeii,  a.  [Gr.  MO*  new,  anci 
root  dm,  to  produce.]  Choi,  a  name  foi 
the  pliocene  and  miooenc  tertiariei  to  Ala 

tinguish  them  from  (he  eoeeiie  stiala. 

Nco-Llimurclii*lll,  n| '0  la  mark"isui,  11. 

[Or,    11,0.1,    new,   and   Lamarck,   an  eminent 

Prenoh  naturalist  |    a  theory  ol  evolution 
poatulating  the  existenoe  of  definite  laws  of 

growth. 

Nco-I.nf  ill.  ne'olat  in.  a.  and  H  \(iv.  neos, 
new.  I  Applied  to  the  Romance  languages, 
as  having  grown  immediately  out  of  the 
Latin;  Latin  as  written  by  authors  of 
modern  times. 

Neolithic,  ne-d  lith'ik,  a.  [Or.  MM,  new, 
lithot,  a  stone.  I  Anlorol.  applied  fo  the 
more  recenl  of  the  two  jieriods  into  which 
the  stone  age  has  been  subdivided,  as  op- 
posed to  pnlceolithic.  During  the  neolithic 
age,  stone  implements  were  polished, 
domesticated  animals  became  common, 
cereals  and  fruit  trees  were  grown,  pottery 
made,  linen  woven,  and  boats  used. 

Neology,  ne-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  and 
logos,  a  word.]  The  introduction  of  a  new 
word  or  of  new  words  into  a  language ; 
novel  doctrines;  rationalistic  views  in  theo- 
logy.— Neologic,  Neological,  ne-o-loj'ik. 
ne-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  neology. — 
Geologically,  ne-6-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  neological  manner.— Neologism,  Ne- 
Ologianism,  ne-ol'o-jizm,  ne-6-lo'ji-an- 
izm,  n.  A  new  word  or  phrase,  or  new  use 
of  a  word;  the  use  of  new  words  or  of  old 
words  in  a  new  sense;  new  doctrines  — 
Neologist,  Neologian,  ne-ol'o-jist,  ne- 
6-lo'ji-an,  n.  One  who  introduces  new 
words  or  phrases;  an  innovator  in  doctrines 
or  beliefs. —Neologist ic,  Neologist!- 
cal,  ne-ol/o-jis"tik,  ne-ol'o-jis"ti-kal,a.  Re- 
lating to  neology;  neological.— Neologize, 
ne-ol'o-jiz,  v.  i.— neologized,  neologizing.  To 
introduce  or  use  new  words  or  terms;  to 
introduce  or  adopt  new  doctrines. 

Neon,  ne'on,  n.  [Gr.  neon,  new.]  An  inert 
gas  present  in  small  amount  in  the  air. 

Neophyte,  ne'6-f It,  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  and 
phyton,  a  plant,  from  phyo.  I  grow.]  A 
new  convert  or  proselyte;  a  novice ;  one 
newly  admitted  to  the  order  of  priest;  a 
tyro;  a  beginner  in  learning. 

Neoplastic,  ne-6-plas'tik,  a.  [Gr.  neos, 
new,  plasso,  1  form.]  Newly  formed;  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  matter  which  fills 
up  a  wound. 

Neo-Platonism,  ne-o-pla'ton-izm.re.  [Gr. 
neos,^  new,  and  E.  Platonism.)  A  philo- 
sophical system  growing  up  in  Alexandria, 
and  prevailing  chiefly  from  the  3rd  to  the 
5th  century  after  Christ,  deriving  elements 
from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  from 
Christianity,  Gnosticism,  and  Oriental  be- 
liefs. 

Neoteric,  Neoterical,  ne-o-ter'ik,  ne-o- 
ter'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  neolerikos,  young,  from 
neos,  new.]  New;  recent  in  origin;  modern. 
— Neoterism,  ne-ot'er-izm,  n.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  words  or  phrases ;  a  new 
word  or  phrase  introduced;  a  neologism.— 
Neoterize,  ne-ot'er-iz,  v.i.  —  neoterized, 
neoterizing.  To  coin  new  words  or  phrases; 
to  neologize. 

Neotropical,  ne-6-trop'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  neos, 
new.  and  E.  tropical.]  Applied  to  a  region 
of  the  earth  in  reference  to  its  character- 
istic fauna,  including  all  America  south  of 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Neozoic,  ne-o-zo'ik,  a.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  re- 
cent, and  zoe,  life.]  Geol.  a  name  given  to 
strata  from  the  beginning  of  the  trias  up 
to  the  most  recent  deposits,  including  the 
mesozoic  and  cainozoic  divisions. 

Nepenthe,  Nepenthes,  ne-pen'the,  ne- 
pen  thez,  n.  [Gr.  nepenthes— ne,  not,  and 
penthos,  grief.]  A  kind  of  magic  potion, 
supposed  to  make  persons  forget  their  sor- 
rows and  misfortunes;  any  draught  or  drug 
capable  of  removing  pain  or  care. 


NERVE 

Ncplinllsiii,  nef'al-i/m,?(.    |Cr.  fffanftehflt, 
jjpber,  from  n#pM,  to  abstain  from  wine 
TeetotaUna    Nephnllst,  ,,.  1  .,1  1  t,  n.  A 
teetotal])  1 

Nephelold,  nefvi  old,  a    Nfe  mMi  ■ 

cloud  1    Cloudy,  nH  liquor*. 

Nephew,  at  i  B,  n    \  1  1       .     boa  l.  ne- 

vos.  nepotia,  u  nephew;  cog.  A.Sai 

loeL  n.jl,  a,  „,(),,  skr.  tiapat  e  nephew. 

Akin  niece.]    The  son  of  a  brother  or  slstei 

Nephralgia,    Rephralgy,    ne-fral 

ne  iral'ji,  v.  [Qr.  nephron,  a  Kidney,  and 
ali/os,  pain. J    Pain  in  the  I.,  Neph- 

rite, nef'rlt,  n.  [Gr  nephritSt.]  Th< 
mineral  otherwise  called  ladi  Nr|»hrll- 
le,  Nephiitleal,  ne-frifik,  ne-frit'i-kal, 
a,      Pertaining  to  the  kidneys;    relieving 

disorders  of  the  kidneys-  Nephritis),  n,  ' 

fri'tis,    n.      (Or,    term,    -itis,   Surnifylo 
llammation  I    I  nllamniai  ion  ..)  the  kidneys 

Nephroid,  nef'roid,  a.   Kidney-shaped 
Nephrollthle,  nef-r6-Uth'ik,  «.    [(;r. 

nephros,  and  lithos,  a  stone]  Med.  relating 
to  the  stone,  or  calculi  in  the  kidneys 
NephrolOgjr,  ne-frol'o-ji,  n.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  kidneys.- Nephrotomy,  ne- 
frot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  Umi,  a  cutting.]  Slira 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  stone  in  the 
kidney. 

Ncphrldliim,  pi.  -la,  nef-rid'I-um,  v. 
[Gr.  dim.  of  nephros,  a  kidney.]  In  animals, 
an  excretory  tube  placing  the  (J(kj.om 
(which  Bee)  in  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Nepotism,  ne'pot-izm,  n.    [Fr.  nepotisme, 
from  L.  nepos,  nephew.     Nephew.  J    Fa- 
vouritism  shown    to    nephews  and   other 
relations;  patronage  bestowed  in  consider- 
ation of  family  relationship   and   not   of 
merit.— Nepotic,  Nepotioiis,  ne-pot'ik, 
nc-po'shus,    a.      Belonging    to    nepotism  • 
practising  nepotism.  —  Nepotist,  ne'pot- 
ist,  n.    One  who  practises  nepotism. 
Neptune,  nep'tun,  u.    [L.  Neptunus.]   The 
chief  marine  divinity  of  the  Romans,  iden- 
tified by  them  with  the  Greek  Poseidon; 
a  planet  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  the 
remotest  from  the  sun  yet  known  in  the 
solar  system.— Neptunian,  nep-tu'ni-an, 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  ocean  or  sea;  formed 
by  water  or  aqueous  solution  (as  rocks).— 
Neptunian  theory,   in  geol.  the  theory  of 
"Werner,  which  refers  the  formation  of  all 
rocks  and  strata  to  the  agency  of  water: 
opposed  to  the  Tlutonic  theory. 
Nereid,  ne're-id,  n.    [Gr.  nereis,  neriidos, 
from  Nereus,  a  marine  deity.]    Myth,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  the  constant 
attendants  of  Neptune;  a  sea  nymph;  a 
marine  annelid;  a  sea-centiped. 
Neritic  zone,  ne-rit'ik,  n.    [Gr.  nSrites,  a 
sea-snail.]    The  shallow  waters  of  the  sea. 
Neroli,  ner'o-li,  n.   [The  name  of  an  Italian 
princess,  its  discoverer.]  The  fragrant  essen- 
tial oil  from  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange. 
Nerve,  nerv,  n.  [L.  nervus,  a  sinew,  strength, 
vigour,  from  root  snar  (with  initial  s),  seen 
in  E.  snare.]   A  sinew  or  tendonj;  strength; 
muscular  power;  self-command  or  steadi- 
ness, especially  under  trying  circumstances; 
firmness  of  mind;    courage;    one  of  the 
whitish  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  or  from  the  central  ganglia, 
of  animals,  and  ramify  through  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  whose  function  is  to  convey 
sensation   and  originate  motion;  pi.  the 
general  tone  of  one's  system;  bot.  one  of 
the  ribs  or  principal  veins  in  a  leaf.— v.t. — 
nerved,  nerving.    To  give  nerve,  strength, 
or  vigour  to;  to  arm  with  force.— Nerva- 
tion, ner-va'shon,  n.    The  arrangement  or 
distribution  of  nerves;  bot.  the  distribution 
of  the  veins  of  leaves;  venation.— Nerve- 
cell,  Nerve-corpuscle,  n.    One  of  the 
nucleated  cells  numerous  in  the  gray  por- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  &c. — 
Nerved,  nervd,  a.   Having  nerves;  having 
nerves  of  this  or  that  character.— Nerve- 
fibre,  n.    One  of  the  primitive  fibres  of 
the  nerves  and  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.— Nerveless, 
nerv'les,  a.    Without  nerve;  destitute  of 
strength;   weak.  —  Nervine,  ner'vln,  a. 
Capable  of  acting  upon  the  nerves.— re.  A 
medicine   for   nervous   affections   (as   for 
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toothache). -Nervous,  ner'vtis,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  nerves;  affecting  the  nerves; 

having  the  nerves  affected;  baring  weak  or 

diseased  nerves;  easily  agitated;  strong; 
vigorous;  sinewy;  characterized  hy  foreo  or 
strength  in  sentiment  or  style.— Nerrmis 
centns,  die  organs  whence  the  nerves  ori- 
ginate, as  the  brain  ami  spinal  marrow. — 
Nervous  syatem,  the  nerves  and  nervous 
centres  collectively.— Nervous  temperament, 
that  in  which  the  predominating  character- 
istic is  a  great  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  an  undue  predominance  of  the 
emotional  impulses.  —  Nervously,  ner'- 
vus-li,  adv.  In  a  nervous  manner.  Ner- 
vousness, ner'vus-nes,  w.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nervous.— Nerv lire,  ner'- 
vur,  n.  Bot.  the  vein  or  nerve  of  a  leaf; 
entom.  one  of  the  corneous  tubes  which  help 
to  expand  the  wing  and  keep  it  tense.— 
Nervy,  ner'vi,  a.  Nervous;  sinewy;  vigor- 
ous. 

Nescience,  ne'shi-ens,  w.  [L.  nescientia, 
from  nescio,  not  to  know  —  we,  not,  and 
scio,  to  know.  Science.]  The  state  of  not 
knowing;  want  of  knowledge;  ignorance.— 
Nescious,  ne'shi-us,  a.  Ignorant. 
Ness,  nes,  w.  [A.Sax.  wees,  Icel.  wes,  Dan. 
tues,  a  ness;  probably  a  form  of  nose.]  A 
promontory;  a  cape;  a  headland. 
Nest,  nest,  n.  [A.Sax.,  L.G..D.,  andG.  nest; 
allied  to  L.  nidus,  a  nest,  for  nisdus,  from 
root  was,  to  dwell,  seen  in  Greek  nostos,  re- 
turn.] The  place  or  bed  formed  or  used 
by  a  bird  for  incubation  and  rearing  the 
young;  a  place  where  the  eggs  of  insects, 
turtles,  &c,  are  produced;  a  place  in  which 
the  young  of  various  small  animals  (as 
mice)  are  reared;  a  number  of  persons  fre- 
quenting the  same  haunt:  generally  in  a 
bad  sense ;  a  set  of  articles  of  diminishing 
sizes,  each  enveloping  the  one  next  smaller 
(a  west  of  boxes);  a  set  of  small  drawers.— 
v.i.  To  build  a  nest;  to  nestle.— Nest-egg, 
n.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the 
hen  from  forsaking  it;  something  laid  up 
as  a  beginning  or  nucleus.— Nestle,  nes'l, 
v.i.— nestled,  nestling.  [Freq.  from  west.] 
To  make  or  occupy  a  nest;  to  take  shelter; 
to  lie  close  and  snug.— v.t.  To.  house  or 
shelter,  as  in  a  nest;  to  cherish  and  fondle 
closely.— Nestling,  nest'ling,  n.  [A  dim. 
from  nest.]  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or 
just  taken  from  the  nest. 
Nestor,  nest'or,  w.  The  type  of  an  old  and 
faithful  counsellor,  from  Nestor  in  Homer, 
King  of  Pylus  in  Messeuia. 
Nestoriaii,  nes-to'ri-an,  w.  An  adherent 
of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fifth  century,  who  maintained  that 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  separate; 
one  of  those  modern  Christians  of  Persia 
and  India  who  are  the  remains  of  the 
Nestorian  sect. 

Net,  net,  w.  [A.Sax.  net,  nett,  a  net=Icel., 
Dan.,  and  D.  net,  Sw.  nat,  Goth,  nati,  G. 
netz,  a  net;  cog.  L.  nassa,  a  basket  for 
catching  fish;  from  root  seen  in  Skr.  nada, 
a  stream.]  An  instrument  formed  of 
thread,  twine,  or  other  fibrous  materials, 
wrought  or  woven  into  meshes,  used  for 
catching  fish,  birds,  &c,  and  also  for  secur- 
ing or  containing  articles  of  various  kinds; 
a  fabric  of  fine  open  texture.— v.t.— wetted, 
netting.  To  make  into  a  net  or  network;  to 
take  in  a  net;  hence,  to  capture  by  wile  or 
stratagem;  to  inclose  in  a  net  or  net-work. 
—v.i.  To  form  net-work.— Netted,  net'ed, 
p.  and  o.  Made  into  a  net  or  net-work; 
reticulated.  —  Netting,  net'ing,  w.  The 
process  of  making  nets;  a  piece  of  net-work; 
a  net  of  small  ropes,  to  be  stretched  along 
the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  quarter  to  con- 
tain hammocks.— Netting-needle,  w.  A 
kind  of  shuttle  used  in  netting.— Netty, 
net'i.  a.  Like  a  net;  netted— Net-work, 
n.  Work  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  net;  any  net-like  fabric;  an  interlacement. 

Net,  Nett,  net,  a.  [Fr.  wet,  It.  wetto,  neat, 
net.  Neat.]  Free  from  all  deductions  (net 
profits,  wet  produce,  wet  rent,  wet  weight).— 
v.t.— netted,  netting.  To  gain  as  clear  profit. 

Netlier,  neTH'er,  a.  [A.Sax.  nither,  nithor, 
neothra,  compar.  of  nithe,  under,  downward 
(whence  neothan,  beneothan,  beneath);  cog. 
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L.G,  D.,  and  Dan.  neder,  Icol.  netharr,  (i. 
main-;  root  seen  in  Skr.  ni,  downwards.  | 
Lower;  lying  or  being  beneath  or  in  the 
lower  part:  opposed  to  upper.  Nether- 
lands. [D.  Nederland  |  The  lands  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rhine,  Holland 
Nethermost,  ncni'er-most,  a.  [A  double 
superlative,  like  hindmost.)  Lowest.  — 
Nelherwnrds,  neni'er-werdz,  adv.  In 
a  direction  downwards. 

Nethillllll,  neth'in-im,  n.  pi.  [Heb.  pi.  of 
ndthin,  what  is  given,  a  slave  of  the  temple, 
from  ndthan,  to  give.]  Among  the  Jews, 
servants  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  em- 
ployed in  the  meanest  offices  about  the 
temple. 

Nett,  net,  a.    Net. 

Nettle,  net'l,  w.  [A.Sax.  netele  =  D.  netel, 
Dan.  ncelde,  nelde,  G.  wesset,  a  nettle;  root 
doubtful.]  A  sort  of  plants  consisting 
chiefly  of  neglected  weeds  with  stinging 
hairs.  —  v.t.  —nettled,  nettling.  To  irritate 
or  vex;  to  cause  to  feel  displeasure  or  vexa- 
tion not  amounting  to  anger.  —  Nettle- 
cloth,  w.  A  thick  cotton  stuff,  japanned 
and  used  for  the  peaks  of  caps,  waist-belts, 
&c,  in  place  of  leather.— Nettler,  net'ler, 
w.  One  that  nettles.— Nettle-rash,  w. 
An  eruption  upon  the  skin  much  resem- 
bling the  effects  of  the  sting  of  a  nettle; 
urticaria. 

Neural,  nu'ral,  a.  [Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve; 
akin  to  L.  nervus.  Nerve.]  Pertaining 
to  the  nerve  or  nervous  system.— Neural 
arch,  the  arch  or  projection  posteriorly  in- 
closing and  protecting  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  vertebra.  —  Neural  axis,  the  central 
trunk  of  the  nervous  system,  also  called 
the  Cerebrospinal  Axis—  Neuralgia,  nu- 
ral'ji-a,  w.  [Gr.  algos,  pain.]  Pain  in  a 
nerve;  an  ailment  the  chief  symptom  of 
which  is  acute  pain,  apparently  seated  in 
a  nerve  or  nerves.— Neuralgic,  nu-ral'jik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  neuralgia.  —  Neuras- 
thenia, nu'ras-the"ni-a,  w.  [Gr.  neuron, 
nerve,  astheneia,  weakness.  Asthenia.] 
Med.  nervous  debility  or  exhaustion.  — 
Neuration,  nu-ra'shon,  n.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  veins  or  nervures  in  the  wings 
of  insects;  nervation.— Neurility,  nu-ril'- 
i-ti,  n.  The  properties  or  functions  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-fibre.  —  Neurin,  Neu- 
rlne,  nu'rin,  w.  The  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance of  nerve-fibre  and  cells.— Neuritis, 
nu-n'tis,  w.  Med.  inflammation  of  a  nerve. 
—  Neurography,  nQ-rog'ra-fi,  w.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  describes  the  nerves. 
— Neurapophysis,  nu-ra-pof i-sis,  w.  [Gr. 
apophysis,  a  projecting  part.]  Compar. 
anat.  a  posterior  process  or  projection  of  the 
vertebral  column.— Neuro-hypnology, 
Nenro-  hypnotism,  w.  IGr.  hypnos, 
sleep.]  The  doctrine  of  nervous  sleep  or 
animal  magnetism;  mesmerism.— Neuro- 
logical, nu-ro-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
neurology— Neurologist,  nu-rol'o-jist,  w. 
One  versed  in  neurology.  -  Neurology, 
nu-rol'o-ji,  w.  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  nerves.— Neuromuscular, 
nu-ro-mus'ku-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  character  of  both  nerves  and  muscles.— 
Neuron,  nu'ron,  w.  [Gr.  for  nerve.]  A 
nerve-cell  with  its  prolongations.—  Neuro- 
pathic, nu-ro-path'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
affections  of  the  nerves.— Neuropathol- 
ogy, Neuropathy,  nu'r6-pa-thol"o-gi, 
nu-rop'a-thi,  n.  An  affection  of  the  nervous 
system.  —  Neuropter,  Nenropteran, 
nu-rop'ter,  nu-rop'ter-an,  w.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing.]  An  individual  belonging  to  an  order 
of  insects  (Neuroptera)  having  four  mem- 
branous, transparent,  naked  wings,  reticu- 
lated with  veins  or  nervures,  as  the  dragon- 
flies.  _  Neuropteral,  Neuropterons, 
nu-rop'ter-al,  nu-rop'ter-us,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Neuropters.— Neurosis,  nu-ro'sis, 
w.  A  name  common  to  diseases  having,  or 
supposed  to  have,  their  seat  in  the  nervous 
system.  —  Neuroskeletal,  nu-ro-skel  e- 
tal  a.  Pertaining  to  the  neuroskeleton.— 
Ne'iiroskeleton,  nu-ro-skel'e-ton,  w  The 
bones  of  vertebrate  animals  connected  with 
the  nervous  axis  and  locomotion.— Neu- 
rosthenia,  nu-ros-the'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  sthenos, 
force.]  Med.  an  excess  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion; an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
nerves.— Neurotic,  nQ-rot'ik,  a.   Relating 
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to  or  acting  on  the  nerves;  affected  by  neu- 
rosis, n.  A  disease  of  the  nerves;  a  medi- 
cine for  nervous  affections;  a  neurotic 
person.  -  Neurotomlcal,  nQ-rO-toml- 
kal,  a.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.  1  Pertaining  to 
the  dissection  of  nerves.-  Neiirotomlst, 
nii-rot'om-ist,  v.  One  etigaged  in  neurot- 
omy; one  who  dissects  the  nerves.-  Neu- 
rotomy, nii-rot'o -mi,  n.  The  actor  prac- 
tice of  dissecting  nerves.-  Neurol  on  le, 
nu ro-ton'ik,  n.  |Gr.  tonikos,  bracing.]  A 
medicine  employed  to  strengthen  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Neuter,  nu'ter,  a.  [L.,  not  either,  not  one 
nor  the  other— compounded  of  we  and  uter, 
either  of  two.]  NeutralJ;  gram,  of  neither 
gender;  neither  masculine  nor  feminine  (in 
Enq.  gram,  applied  to  all  names  of  things 
without  life);  neither  active  nor  passive; 
intransitive  (a  neuter  verb) ;  bot.  having 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils;  zool.  having  no 
fully  developed  sex  (neuter  bees).— w.  An 
animal  of  neither  sex,  or  incapable  of  pro- 
pagation; one  of  the  imperfectly  developed 
females  of  certain  social  insects,  as  ants 
and  bees;  bot.  a  plant  which  has  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils;  gram,  a  noun  of  the 
neuter  gender.— Neutral,  nu'tral,  a.  [L. 
neutralis,]  Not  taking  an  active  part  with 
one  of  certain  contending  parties;  not  in- 
terested one  way  or  another;  indifferent.— 
Neutral  colours,  those  in  which  the  hue  is 
broken  by  partaking  of  the  reflected  colours 
of  the  objects  which  surround  them. — 
Neutral  salts,  chem.  salts  which  do  not  ex- 
hibit any  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  — 
Neutral  tint,  a  dull,  grayish  hue,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  none  of  the  brilliant 
colours. — w.  A  person  or  nation  that  takes 
no  part  in  a  contest  between  others.  — 
Neutrality,  nu-tral'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  neutral;  the  state  of  taking  no  part 
on  either  side.  —  Neutralization,  nu'- 
tral-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  neutralizing; 
chem.  the  process  iby  which  an  acid  and  an 
alkali  are  so  combined  as  to  disguise  each 
other's  properties  or  render  them  inert.— 
Neutralize,  nu'tral-iz,  v.t.— neutralized, 
neutralizing.  To  render  neutral;  to  destroy 
the  peculiar  properties  or  opposite  disposi- 
tions of;  to  render  inoperative;  to  counter- 
act ;  chem.  to  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of  by 
combinatien  with  a  different  substance.— 
Neutralizer,  nfi'tral-I-zer,  w.  One  who 
or  that  which  neutralizes. —  Neutrally, 
nu'tral-li,  adv.  In  a  neutral  manner. 
Nev6,  na'va  w.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nix,  nivis, 
snow.]  The  French  name  for  the  coarsely 
granular  snow  from  which  glaciers  are 
formed. 

Never,  nev'er,  adv.  [The  neg.  of  ever ;  A. 
Sax.  naefre,  from  we,  not,  and  aefre,  ever; 
comp.  neither,  either,  &c]  Not  ever;  at 
no  time,  whether  past,  present,  or  future ; 
in  no  degree  (never  fear) ;  not  at  all ;  none 
(never  the  better);  not,  emphatically  (he 
answered  wever  a  word).—  Never  so,  to  any 
or  to  whatever  extent  or  degree  (never  so 
much,  little,  well,  &c;  now  less  common 
than  ever  so).— Never  is  much  used  in  coin- 
position,  as  in  wewr-ending,  wever-failing, 
wever-dying,  &c;  but  in  all  such  compounds 
it  has  its  usual  meaning.— Nevermore, 
nev'er-mor,  adv.  Never  again;  at  no  future 
time.  —  Nevertheless,  nev'er-THe-les", 
cowj.  [The  the  is  the  old  instrumental  case 
of  the  demonstrative  used  before  compara- 
tives; A.Sax.  thy  Ices,  the  or  by  that  less.] 
Not  the  less;  notwithstanding;  in  spite  of, 
or  without  regarding  that. 
New,  nu,  a.  [A.Sax.  niive,  nedwe,  new  =  D. 
nieuw,  Goth,  nivjis,  G.  wew;  cog.  W.  newydd, 
Ir.  nuadh,  L.  novus,  Gr.  weos,  Skr.  navas, 
—new;  connected  with  now.]  Lately  made, 
invented,  produced,  or  come  into  being; 
recent  in  origin;  novel:  opposed  to  old, 
and  used  of  things ;  not  before  known ;  re- 
cently discovered;  recently  produced  by 
change;  different  from  a  former  (to  lead  a 
new  life);  not  habituated;  not  familiar; 
unaccustomed;  fresh  after  any  event;  never 
used  before,  or  recently  brought  into  use ; 
not  second-hand  (a  new  copy  of  a  book) ; 
recently  commenced ;  starting  afresh  (trie 
wew;  year,  a  wew  week).— New  Red  Sandstone. 
Under  Sandstone—  New  Testament.  Tes- 
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l  vMl.NI'.      \<  ir    World,  ft  name  f ii>< pu-n t ly 

giren  to  North  and  South  America;  the 
western  hemisphere,  A'<  «•  is  maoh  med 
adverbially  la  oomposltlon  for  newly,   as 

in    hi  it'  burn,    ut  ir  mftde,    "<  10  grown,    m  10- 

(ormed,  new  found.  Newcomer,  ».  One 
irho  baa  lately  oome.  New-fangled.  " 
[F angled,  F  isn.  |  New-fashioned;  formed 
with  the  ftffeotatioa  <>f  novelty;  fond  of 
obange;  easily  captivated  with  what  la  new 
NeW'fltmjledly,  adv.  inanew-fangled 
Banner.  -  New-langlediiess,  New- 
fangleness,  n.     \ew-fu«iiioned.  <(. 

Made   in  ft  now   fashion;    lately  OOme  into 

ion,  Scwisli,  mVish,  a.  Somewhat 
Dew;  nearly  new.  —  Newly,  nrt'li,  adv. 
Lately;  freshly;  recently;  with  a  new  form, 
different  from  the  former;  anew;  afresh; 
as  before;  i"  a  new  and  different  manner 

New-made,  a.   Newly  made  or  formed. 

Newness,  mines,  rt.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  new;  novelty.— News,  nil/.,  », 
(From  new;  probably  the  old  genit.  of  new. 
from  such  phrases  as  A. Sax.  hu-irt  niton? 
what  of  new,  what  news?  It  is  almost 
always  used  as  a  singular.]  Recent  intelli- 
gence regarding  any  event;  fresh  informa- 
tion of  something  that  has  lately  taken 
place,  or  of  something  before  unknown ; 
tidings;  a  newspaper.— News-agent,  », 
A  person  who  deals  in  newspapers;  a  news- 
vender.— News-boy,  n.  A  boy  who  hawks 
or  delivers  newspapers. — News-letter,  n. 
The  name  given  to  the  little  sheets  of  news, 
issued  weekly,  about  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
the  news  for  which  was  collected  from 
coffee-house  gossip.— Newsman,  News- 
vender,  nuz'man,  n.  One  who  sells  or 
delivers  newspapers.  —  Newsmonger, 
nuz'mung-ger,  n.  One  that  deals  in  news; 
one  who  employs  much  time  in  hearing  and 
telliug  news.  —  Newspaper,  nuz'pa-per, 
n.  A  sheet  of  paper  printed  and  distri- 
buted for  conveying  news;  a  public  print 
that  circulates  news,  advertisements,  poli- 
tical intelligence,  information  regarding 
proceedings  of  parliament,  public  meetings, 
and  the  like.— Newsroom,  nuz'rbm,  n. 
A  room  where  newspapers,  and  often  also 
magazines,  reviews,  &c,  are  read. — New- 
year's  Day,  ».  The  first  day  of  a  new 
year ;  the  first  day  of  January.  —  New- 
Zealand  flax,  n.  A  plant  of  New-Zea- 
land, the  leaves  of  which  contain  a  strong 
fibre  used  by  the  natives  for  making  cloth, 
nets,  &c. 

Newel,  nu'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  nueil,  noiel,  nual, 
from  L.  nucalis,  like  a  nut,  from  nvx,  nucis, 
a  nut;  lit.  the  kernel.]  Arch,  the  upright 
cylinder  or  pillar  round  which  in  a  winding 
staircase  the  steps  turn,  and  are  supported 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. — Open  newel, 
where  the  steps  are  pinned  into  the  wall 
and  there  is  no  central  pillar. 

Newfoundland,         Newfoundland 

Dog,  nu-found'land  or  nu'found-land,  n. 
A  well-known  and  fine  variety  of  the  dog, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Newfoundland, 
remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  good-nature, 
and  swimming  powers. 

Newt,  nut,  n.  [A  corruption  of  an  ewt, 
ewt,  evet  being  old  forms.  Eft.]  One  of  a 
genus  of  small-tailed  batrachians  of  lizard- 
like appearance,  living  in  ponds,  ditches, 
and  moist  places;  an  eft. 

Newtonian,  nii-to'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  formed  or  discovered 
by  him.  —  Newtonian  telescope,  a  form  of 
reflecting  telescope. 

Newton  pippin,  nu'tn  pip'n,  n.  A  kind 
of  apple;  a  kind  of  rifle-grenade. 

Next,  nekst,  a.  superl.  of  nigh.  [A.Sax. 
nehst,  nihsta,  superl.  of  neh,  nedh,  nigh.] 
Nearest  in  place,  time,  rank,  or  degree. 
[When  next  stands  before  an  object  without 
to  after  it  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  preposi- 
tion.]— Next  door  to,  close  to;  allied  to;  not 
far  removed  from.— adv.  At  the  time  or 
turn  nearest  or  immediately  succeeding 
(who  follows  next"!). 

Nexns,  nek'sus,  n.  [L.]  Tie;  connection; 
interdependence  existing. 

Niagara,  nl-ag'a-ra,  n.  The  great  American 
waterfall ;  metaphorically,  of  an  overpower- 
ing flow  or  torrent  of  language  or  verbiage. 
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Skootina  Nititiaru,  taking  grave 
risks  limiting  to  ft  political  ci isis     (Carlyle.) 

Nib.   nib,   11.      [Same   as    Mb  |     The   t > i ]  1   <ir 

beak  of  ft  fowl;  the  point  of  anything, 
particularly  of  a  pen;  a  small  pen  adapted 
to  be  lilted  into  ft  bolder,  v.t.  nibbed, 
nibbing.    To  furnlab  with  a  nib;  to  mend 

the  nib  of,  as  a  pen. 

Nibble,  nili'l.  v.t.  nibbled,  nibbling.  (A 
fwq,  from  nih,  or  from  nip.]  To  bite  t>y 
little  at  a  time;  to  eat  in  small  bits  ;  to 
bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait;  just  to  catch 

by  biting,  v.i.  To  bite  gently;  ji<i.  to  oarp; 
to  make  a  petty  attack:  with  at.-n.  A 
little  bite,  or  the  act  of  Beizing  with  the 
mouth  as  if  to  bite.  Nibbler.  nib'lcr,  n. 
One  that  nibbles  M  Iddindy,  nib'ling- 
li,  adv.      In  a  nibbling  manner. 

Ni  bile  It,  nib'lik,  n.  A  golf  club  with  a 
round  and  heavy  head. 

Mcaragua-wood,  nik-a-rii'gwil,  n.  A 
wood  from  Nicaragua  similar  to  Brazil- 
wood, exported  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

Nice,  nls,  a.  [O.Fr.  nice,  nisce,  simple,  from 
L.  nescius,  from  ne,  not,  sc.io,  to  know. 
Nescience.]  Foolish  or  silly};  unimpor- 
tant}; over-scrupulous;  fastidious;  punctil- 
ious; distinguishing  minutely;  made  with 
scrupulous  exactness;  precise;  pleasant  to 
the  senses;  delicious;  dainty;  pleasing  or 
agreeable  in  general:  a  modern  sense.— 
Nicely,  nls'li,  adv.  In  a  nice  manner; 
fastidiously;  critically;  with  delicate  per- 
ception ;  accurately ;  exactly ;  becomingly ; 
pleasantly.— Niceness,  nls'nes,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  nice;  fastidiousness; 
minute  exactness;  agreeableness;  pleasant- 
ness.—Nicety,  nls'e-ti,  n.  [O.Fr.  niceti.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  nice;  excess  of 
delicacy ;  fastidiousness ;  delicacy  of  per- 
ception; precision;  delicate  management; 
a  minute  difference  or  distinction. 

Nlcene.  ni-sen',  a.  Pertaining  to  Nicoza  or 
Nice,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.— Nicene  creed, 
a  summary  of  Christian  faith  composed  by 
the  Council  of  Nice  against  Arianism,  a.d. 
325,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381. 

Nicke,  nich,  n.  [Fr.  niche,  from  It.  nicchia, 
originally  a  shell-shaped  recess,  from  nic- 
chio,  a  shell-fish,  from  L.  mytilus,  a  mussel.] 
A  recess  in  a  wall  for  the  reception  of  a 
statue,  a  vase,  or  some  other  ornament. — 
Niched,  nicht,  a.  Having  a  niche  or 
niches;  placed  in  a  niche. 

Nick,  nik,  n.  [A  name  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  for  a  water-goblin ;  A.Sax.  nicor, 
Dan.  nok,  Icel.  nykr,  N.  nykk,  nok,  G,  nix, 
nixe.]  Originally,  a  goblin  or  spirit  of  the 
waters,  but  now  applied  only  to  the  Evil 
One,  generally  with  the  addition  of  Old. 

Nick,  nik,  n.  ISame  as  D.  knik,  Sw.  nick, 
a  nod,  a  wink;  G.  nicken,  to  nod;  or  con- 
nected with  nick,  a  notch.]  The  exact 
point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or  con- 
venience; the  critical  time.— v.t.  To  strike 
at  the  lucky  time;  to  hit;  to  make  a  hit  at 
by  some  trick  (Shak.). 

Nick,  nik,  n.  [Comp.  G.  knick,  a  flaw;  also 
E.  notch,  O.D.  nocke,  a  notch.]  A  notch ; 
a  notch  in  the  shank  of  a  type  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  compositor  in  setting.— v. t.  To 
make  a  nick  or  notch  in;  to  cut  in  nicks  or 
notches. 

Nickel,  nik'el,  n.  [Sw.  nickel,  nickel;  a 
name  connected  with  nick,  the  evil  spirit, 
and  given  to  this  metal  because  its  copper- 
coloured  ore  deceived  the  miners  by  giving 
no  copper.]  A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  of 
great  hardness,  always  magnetic,  and  when 
perfectly  pure  malleable  and  ductile;  the 
popular  name,  in  the  United  States,  given 
to  small  coins  partly  consisting  of  nickel.— 
Nickel-bloom,  n.  Same  as  Nickel-ochre. 
—  Nickel-glance,  n.  A  grayish-white 
ore  of  nickel.— Nickel-green,  n.  Same 
as  Nickel-ochre.  —  Nlckelic,  ni-kel'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  nickel.— Nick- 
eliferons,  nik-el-if'er-us,  a.  Containing 
nickel.— Nickellne,  nik'el-in,  n.  One  of 
the  chief  ores  of  nickel,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  nickel  and  arsenic.  —  Nickel- 
ocbre,  n.  A  mineral  containing  nickel, 
of  an  apple-green  colour.— Nickel-plat- 
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illg,  11.     The  plating  of  metals  with  nickel. 

Nickel-silver.  ».    An  alloy  cum] 
of  ooppt  1.  1  Ino,  ftnd  atekeL 

Nleli-imelt,  niK'nak, »;.  IKskk-kna-k  | 
A  trinkel  ,  a  rim.  rm  u  .  a  trifle  Spelled 
also  Nick  knack,  Knick  knack  Nick- 
nuekery,  nlk'nak-er-l,  //.  A  collection 
of  nick-nacks;  a  nick-nack;  ft  trifle. 

Nickname,  nik'nam,  n.  [Probably  for  «W- 
"'"'"■  (IoeL  aukmfiu),  the  initial  „  being 
that  of  em,  the  Index,  art.,  like  newt  for 

M9t.]     A    name   given   to  a   pn   OH   in   000 
tempt  or  derision;   a  familiar  or  contemn 

tuoui  name  or  appellation.  —  v.t.  —  nick- 
named, nicknaming,    To  give  a  nicknam» 

to;  to  call  by  a  contemptuous  name. 
Nleolallail,  nik-6-la'i-tan,  u.  [From  the 
founder  NieoUu.]  One  of  a  sect,  in  the 
•  ally  Christian  Church  who  inclined  to 
licentious  and  pagan  practices. 
Nicotian,  ni-ko'shi-an,  a.  [Fr.  nicotiane, 
the  earliest  name  of  tobacco,  from  M.  Nicot, 
who  introduced  the  plant  into  France  in 
1560.]  Pertainingtoorderivedfrom  tobacco. 
— Nicotian i lie,  ni-ko'shi-a-nin,  n.  An 
oil  extracted  from  tobacco.  —  Nicotine, 
nik'o-tin,  n.  A  volatile  alkaloid  from 
tobacco,  highly  poisonous. 
Nictitate,  Nictate,  nik'ti-tat,  nik'tat,  v.i. 
—nictitated,  nictated;  nictitating,  nictating. 
[From  L.  nicto,  nictatum,  to  wink]  To 
wink  with  the  eyes.— Nictitating  membrane, 
a  thin  movable  membrane,  most  largely  de- 
veloped in  birds,  which  covers  and  protects 
the  eyes  from  dust  or  too  much  light. — 
Mediation,  Nlelatlon,  nik-ti-ta'shon, 
nik-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  winking. 
Nidamental,  nid-a-men'tal,  a.  [L.  nida- 
mentum,  a  nest,  from  nidus,  a  nest.  Nest.] 
Pertaining  to  the  nests  of  birds  or  other 
animals. 

Nidge,  nij,  v.t.  [Perhaps  akin  to  nag  (verb), 
gnaw.]  Masonry,  to  dress  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  hammer. 

Nidicobe,  nid-ik'6-le,  n.  [L.  nidus,  a  nest, 
colo,  I  inhabit.]  In  birds,  species  with 
helpless  young. 

Nidificate,  nid'i-fi-kat,  v.i.  [L.  nidifico, 
from  nidus,  a  nest,  facio,  to  make.  Nidtj- 
lant.]    To  make  a  nest— Nidlfleation, 

nid'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  building  a 
nest. 

Nidlfngae,  nld-i-fug'e,  n.  [L.  nidus,  a 
nest,  fugio,  I  run  away.]  In  birds,  species 
with  young  that  are  active  as  soon  as 
hatched. 

Nid-nod,  nid'nod,  v.i.     [A  reduplication 
of  nod.]    To  nod  frequently. 
Nidor,  ni'dor,  n.      [L.]     Scent;   savour; 
smell  of  cooked  food. 

Nidulant,  nid'u-lant,  a.  [L.  nidulans, 
ppr.  of  nidulor,  to  nestle,  from  nidus,  a  nest. 
Nest.]  Nestling;  bot.  lying  loose  in  the 
form  of  pulp  or  cottony  matter  within  a 
berry  or  pericarp.— Nldnlate,  nid'u-lat,  a. 
Bot.  same  as  Nidulant. — v.i.  To  build  a 
nest;  to  nidificate.— Nidulatlon,  nid-u- 
la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  nidulating.— Nidus, 
ni'dus,  n.  [L.,  a  nest,]  Any  part  of  a  living 
organism  where  a  parasite  finds  nourish- 
ment; med.  the  bodily  seat  of  a  zymotic 
disease:  the  part  of  the  organism  where 
such  a  disease  is  developed. 
Niece,  nes,  n.  [Fr.  niece,  O.Fr.  niepce,  from 
L.  neptis,  a  granddaughter;  allied  to  ne- 
pos,  nepotis,  a  nephew.  Nephew.]  The 
daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister;  also,  the 
daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister  in  law. 
Niello,  ni-ello,  n.  [It.,  from  L.L.  nigellum, 
from  L.  nigellus,  dim.  of  niger,  black.]  A 
method  of  ornamenting  metal  plates  by 
cutting  lines  in  the  metal  and  filling  them 
up  with  a  black  or  coloured  composition. 
Nig,  nig,  v.t.  Masonry,  same  as  Nidge. 
Niggard,  nig'erd,  n.  [From  Icel.  hnoggr, 
Sw.  njugg,  niggardly,  with  term,  -ard.]  A 
miser;  a  person  meanly  covetous;  a  sordid, 
parsimonious  wretch.  —  Niggard,  Nig- 
gardly, nig'erd-li,  a.  Miserly;  meanly 
covetous;  sordidly  parsimonious.  —  Nig- 
gardly, adv.  In  a  niggard  manner.  — 
Niggardliness,  nig'erd-li-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  niggardly;  sordid  parsi- 
mony. 
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Nigger,  nig'er,  ;i.  A  familiar  or  contemp- 
tuous iiiinii'  lor  a  negro  or  other  person  of 
coloured  race. 

Nigh,  ill,  a.  com  par.  nigher,  miperl.  next. 
[A.Sax  itcttlt,  iicli,  nigh,  near;  D.  ««,  led 
7K1-,  (J.  lhth,  nultr,  near,  prep,  ific/i,  to, 
Goth,  nthwii  riiyh.  Nkaii,  NEIGHBOUR.] 
Near;  not  distant  or  remote  in  place  or 
tine;  closely  at  hand;  ready  to  aid.— adv. 
Near;  close;  almost;  peariy.-jPltP.  Near 
to;  at  no  great  distance  from.—  \iuluirss, 
ni'nes,  n.    NearneBs;  proximity. 

MulH  nit,  n.  (A.Sax.  viht,  neokt  ~  Icel. 
natt,  Sw.  mitt,  Dan.  nat,  Gotb.  unfits,  1>. 
and  U.  nacht;  cog.  Ir.  nochd,  W.  1108, 
Armor.  noz,  Lith.  naktis,  L.  nox,  voctis, 
Gr.  ?i//.'',  initios,  Skr.  nakti,  nakta— night; 
from  root  7inA\  to  vanish,  to  perish.]  That 
part  of  the  natural  day  when  the  sun  is 
beneath  the  horizon,  or  the  time  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise;  fig.  a  state  or  time  of  dark- 
ness, depression,  misfortune,  and  the  like; 
a  state  of  ignorance  or  intellectual  dark- 
ness; obscurity;  the  darkness  of  death  or 
the  grave;  a  time  of  sadness  or  sorrow. — 
.\  iglil  loss,  nlt'les,  a.  Having  no  night.— 
Nightly,  nit'li, a.  Done  by  night;  happen- 
ing in  the  night;  done  every  night.— adv. 
By  night;  every  night,— Nightward,  nlt'- 
werd,  a.  Approaching  toward  night.  Night 
is  much  used  as  a  first  element  in  com- 
pounds, many  of  them  self-explanatory.— 
Night-bell,  n.  A  door-bell,  as  at  the 
house  of  a  physician,  to  he  rung  at  night. — 
Night-bird,  n.  A  bird  that  flies  in  the 
night.— Night-blindness,  n.  A  disease 
in  which  the  eyes  can  see  by  daylight  but 
not  by  artificial  light.— Night-cap,  n.  A 
cap  worn  in  bed;  toddy  or  other  potation 
taken  before  going  to  bed.  —  Night- 
clothes,  n.  pi.  Clothes  worn  in  bed.— 
Night-dress,  n.  A  dress  worn  at  night 
or  in  bed.  -  Nightfall,  nlt'fal,  n.  The 
fall  of  night;  the  close  of  the  day;  evening. 
—Night-glass,  n.  A  telescope  so  con- 
structed as  to  concentrate  as  much  light 
as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  objects  to  be 
seen  at  night.— Night-gown,  n.  A  loose 
gown  worn  in  bed;  a  night-dress.— Night- 
hag,  n.  A  witch  supposed  to  wander  or 
fly  abroad  in  the  night.— Night-hawk, 
n.  A  species  of  goat-sucker,  a  bird  univer- 
sally known  in  the  United  States.— Night- 
house,  n.  A  tavern  or  public-house  per- 
mitted to  be  open  during  the  night  — 
Nlght-jaP,  n.  [Jar  or  churr  is  from  the 
sound  of  its  voice.]  A  name  of  the  common 
or  British  goat-sucker.— Night-lamp,  n. 
A  lamp  to  be  kept  burning  during  the  night. 
—Night-light,  n.  A  candle  or  taper  for 
burning  at  night,  often  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water.— Night-long,  a.  Lasting  a  night. 
— Nlght-iiian,  n.  One  who  removes  filth 
from  privies  in  towns  in  the  night.— Night- 
mare, nit'mar,  a.  [Night,  and  A.Sax.  and 
Icel.  mar  a,  G.  mahr,  incubus,  nightmare; 
Pol.  mara,  nightmare,  phantom.]  A  state 
of  oppression  or  feeling  of  suffocation  felt 
during  sleep,  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  intense  anxiety,  fear,  or  horror;  hence, 
some  overpowering,  oppressive,  or  stupe- 
fying influence.— Night-piece,  n.  A  pic- 
ture representing  a  night  scene;  a  written 
piece  descriptive  of  a  scene  by  night.— 
Night-porter,  n.  A  servant  who  attends 
during  the  night  in  hotels,  infirmaries,  &c. 
—Nightshade,  nit'shad,  n.  [A.Sax.  niht- 
scada,  lit.  the  shade  or  shadow  of  night;  so 
D.  nachtschade,  G.  nachtschatten,  the  night- 
shade.] The  English  name  of  various  plants 
of  the  potato  genus  which  possess  narcotic 
or  poisonous  properties;  also  applied  to 
plants  of  different  genera.— Deadly  night- 
shade, belladonna.— Night-sight.  Day- 
blindness. —Night-soil,  n.  [From  its 
being  generally  removed  in  the  night.]  The 
contents  of  privies,  &c,  employed  as  a 
manure.— Night-stool,  n.  A  close-stool 
or  portable  water-closet  for  a  bed-room.— 
Night-walker,  n.  One  that  walks  in  his 
sleep;  a  somnambulist;  one  that  roams  in 
the  night  for  evil  purposes.  —  Night- 
watch,  n.  A  watch  or  period  of  the  night; 
a  watch  or  guard  in  the  night.— Night- 
watchman,  n.  One  who  acts  as  a  watch- 
man during  the  night. 

Nightingale,  nvt'in-gal,  n.    [A.Sax.  nihte- 
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gale,  lit.  the  night-Ringer,  from  viht,  night, 
galnn,  to  sing;  so  D.  narhtegaal,  Dan.  /<«' 
tergal,  O.  nacktigaU.  The  n  medial  ji  In 
trusivo,  as  in  pansenger,  niesseiigir.]  A 
well-known  migratory  bird  that  Kings  at 
night,  often  called  in  poetry  Philomela  or 
Philomel 

Nigrescent,  nl-gres'Cnt,  a.  [L.  nigresco, 
to  grow  black,  from  niger,  black.]  Growing 
black;  approaching  to  blackness.— Nigri- 
lication,  nig'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n.  [L.  maer, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  making 
black.— Nigritude,  nig'ri-tud,  «.  [L.  ni- 
gritudo.]    Blackness. 

Nihil,  nl'hil,  n.  [L.,  from  ne,  not,  and 
Uihiiii,  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.]  Nothing,  a 
word  used  in  sundry  law  phrases,  &c.  — 
Nihilism,  ni'hil-izm.  n.  Nothingness; 
metajth.  the  denial  of  all  existence  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  all  existence;  the  doctrines  or 
principles  of  the  Nihilists.— Nihilist,  m'- 
nil-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  or 
principles  of  nihilism;  a  member  of  a  Rus- 
sian secret  society,  the  adherents  of  which 
maintain  the  need  for  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  and  hold  communistic  ideas 
generally. — Nihilistic,  nl-hil-is'tik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  nihilism;  characterized  by  nihil- 
ism.—Nihility,  nl-hil'i-ti,  n.  A  state  of 
being  nothing;  nothingness. 

Nil,  nil,  n.  [L.  Nihil.]  Nothing;  as,  his 
liabilities  were  over  £5000  and  his  assets 
nil. 

Nilghan,  nil'gjt,  n.    Nylghau. 

Nill.i  nil,  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  nilled  or  nould. 
[A.Sax.  nillan,  that  is,  ne,  not,  and  willan, 
to  will.]  Not  to  will;  to  refuse  or  reject; 
to  be  unwilling. 

Nilometer,  ni-lom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  Neilos, 
Nile,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  Nile  during  its  periodical  floods.— Ni- 
lotic, nl-lot'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Nile. 

Nimhiferons,  nim-bif'er-us,  a.  [L.  nim- 
bus, a  rain-cloud,  and/ero,  to  bring,]  Bring- 
ing black  clouds,  rain,  or  storms. 

Nimble,  nim'bl,  a.  fO.E.  nemel,  capable, 
A.Sax.  numol,  capable,  catching,  from 
niman,  to  take  =  Icel.  nema,  D.  nemen,  G. 
nehmen,  Goth,  niman,  to  take;  akin  numb, 
benumb.]  Light  and  quick  in  motion; 
moving  with  ease  and  celerity;  agile; 
prompt;  swift.  —  Nimble-tinge  red,  a. 
Dexterous:  generally  in  a  bad  sense ;  given 
to  pilfer.  —  Nimbleness,  nim'bl-nes,  n. 
Agility ;  quickness ;  celerity.  —  Nimbly, 
nim'bli,  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner;  with 
agility. 

Nimbus,  nim'bus,  n.  [L.,  a  cloud.]  A 
cloud ;  a  rain-cloud ;  a  kind  of  halo  or  disc 
surrounding  the  head  in  representations  of 
divine  or  sacred  personages. 

Nincompoop,  nurliom-pop,  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  L.  non  compos,  not  of  sound 
mind.]   A  fool;  a  blockhead;  a  simpleton. 

Nine,  nfn,  a.  [A.Sax.  nigon  =  L.G.  and  D. 
negen,  G.  neun,  Goth,  niun,  Icel.  niu,  Sw. 
niu,  Dan.  ni;  cog.  W.  naw,  Ir.  naov,  L. 
novem,  Gr.  ennea,  Skr.  navam— nine.  Noon.] 
One  more  than  eight,  or  one  less  than  ten. 
— Nine  days'  wonder,  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment and  gossip  for  a  short  time. —  The 
nine  worthies,  certain  famous  personages, 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers,  like  the 
seven  wonder3  of  the  world,  &c. — n.  The 
number  composed  of  eight  and  one.— The 
Nine,  among  English  poets,  the  nine  Muses. 
—Ninefold,  nln'fold,  a.  Nine  times  re- 
peated.—Nine-pins,  n.  pi.  A  game  with 
nine  pins  of  wood  set  on  end,  at  which  a 
bowl  is  rolled.— Nineteen,  nin'ten,  a.  and 
n.  [A.Sax.  nigontyne,  i.e.  nine,  ten.)  Nine 
and  ten.— Nineteenth,  nm'tenth,  a.  The 
ordinal  of  nineteen. — n.  A  nineteenth  part. 
— Ninety,  nin'ti,  a.  and  n.  [A.Sax.  (hund) 
nigontig— nigon,  nine,- and  tiff,  ten.]  Nine 
times  ten.— Ninetieth,  nin'ti-eth,  a.  The 
ordinal  of  ninety. — n.  A  ninetieth  part. — 
Ninth,  ninth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  nine;  the 
next  preceding  ten.— n.  A  ninth  part;  mus. 
an  interval  containing  an  octave  and  a 
tone.  —  Ninthly,  nmth'li,  adv.  In  the 
ninth  place. 

Ninny,  nin'i,  n.   [A  contr.  for  nincompoop, 
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or  from  It.  ninno,  Hp.  nino,  a  child.]  A 
fool;    a   .simpleton.    -  Nliniyhaiiiiiicr, 

nin'i  hatn-er,  n.    A  simpleton. 
Niobium,   nl-o'hi-um,  n.     [From  Niobe.] 
A   lure   metal  diHeovered   in   the   mineral 
oolumblto  and  called  also  Columbium. 

Nip,  nip,  v.t.  —  nipped  or  nipt,  yiipping. 
[Not  found  in  A. Sax.;  akin  to  Dan.  nippe, 
to  twitch,  knibe,  to  nip,  to  pinch;  D.  knip- 
pen,  to  nip,  nijpen,  to  pinch;  Icel.  km  if, 
pincers;  G.  kneipen,  knelfen,  to  pinch,  taw- 
pen,  to  fillip;  akin  knife,  neap.)  To  catch 
and  compress  sharply  between  two  surfaces 
or  points,  as  of  the  fingers;  to  pinch;  to  cut, 
bite,  or  pinch  off  the  end  of:  to  blast,  as 
by  frost;  to  benumb;  to  chill.— To  nip  in 
the  bud,  to  destroy  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth.— 7i.  A  pinch,  as  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers,  nails,  &c;  a  blast  by  frost. 
—  Nipper,  nip'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  nips;  a  foretooth  of  a  horse.— Nip- 
pers, nip'erz,  n.  pi.  Small  pincers.— Nip- 
plngly,  nip'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  nipping  man- 
ner; sarcastically. 

Nip,  nip,  n.  [Dan.  nip,  a  sip,  nippe,  D. 
and  G.  nippen,  to  nip;  akin  nipple.]  A  Bip 
or  small  draught,  especially  of  some  strong 
spirituous  beverage. 

Nipadltes,  nT-pa-di'tez,  n.  [The  nuts  re- 
semble those  of  Nipa,  a  plant  of  the  screw- 
pine  tribe.]    A  fossil  genus  of  palm  nuts. 

Nipper,  nip'er,  n.  [Coster  slang.]  A  young 
child. 

Nipple,  nip'l,  n.  [A.Sax.  nipele;  probably 
connected  with  nip,  a  Bip,  L.G.  nippen, 
Dan.  nippe,  to  sip.]  The  spongy  protuber- 
ance by  which  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
breasts  of  females;  a  pap;  a  teat;  some- 
thing like  a  nipple,  as  that  part  of  a  gun 
over  which  the  cap  is  placed.— Nipple- 
shield,  re.  A  defence  for  the  nipple,  worn 
by  women. 

Nirvana,  nir-va'na,  n.  [Skr.  nir,  out,  and 
vdna,  blown;  lit.  blown  out.]  The  Buddh- 
istic doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the 
thinking  principle,  or  salvation  from  the 
evils  of  existence. 

Nisan,  ni'zan,  n.  A  month  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  answering  nearly  to  our  March, 
originally  called  Abib. 

Nisi,  ni'si.  [L.]  Unless.— Decree  nisi,  in 
law,  under  Decree.— Nisi  prius.  [L]  A 
law  phrase  meaning  'unless  before',  pro- 
minent words  occurring  in  a  certain  writ.— 
Nisi  prius  court,  an  assize  court  before 
which  civil  actions  are  tried. 

Nlssen  hut,  nis'n  hut,  n.  A  fairly  portable 
wooden  hut  with  iron  roof.  It  was  said  to 
be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer: 
actually  it  was  the  reverse. 

Nit,  nit,  n.  [A.Sax.  hnitw,  D.  neet,  Icel. 
nitr,  Dan.  gnid,  Sw.  gnet,  G.  niss,  a  nit; 
cog.  Gr.  konis,  a  nit.]  The  egg  of  a  louse 
or  other  small  insect.— Nitter,  nit'er,  n. 
An  insect  that  deposits  nits  on  horses.— 
Nitty,  nit'i,  a.    Full  of  nits. 

Nitency,  ni'ten-si,  n.  [L.  niteo,  to  shine.] 
Brightness;  lustre.— Nitid,  ni'tid,  a.  [L. 
nitidus.]  Bright;  shining;  gay;  spruce; 
bot.  having  a  smooth  polished  surface. 

Nitre,  ni'ter,  n.  [Fr.  nitre,  L.  nitrum,  Gr. 
nitron,  from  some  oriental  source.]  A  sub- 
stance called  also  saltpetre,  and  in  the 
nomenclature  of  chemistry  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium or  potassic  nitrate,  used  for  making 
guppowder,  in  dyeing,  metallurgy,  medi- 
cine, &c— Nitrate,  ni'trat,  n.  A  salt  of 
nitric  acid. — Nitrate  of  potash,  nitre.— 
Nitrate  of  silver,  a  caustic  substance  ob- 
tained in  crystals  from  silver  oxidized  and 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two 
or  three  times  its  weight  of  water;  lunar 
caustic— Nitrate  of  soda,  a  salt  analogous 
to  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre  imported  from 
South  America  and  used  as  a  manure.— 
Nitriary,  nl'tri-a-ri,  n.  An  artificial  bed 
of  animal  matter  for  the  formation  of 
nitre ;  a  place  where  nitre  is  refined.  — 
Nitric,  nl'trik,  a.  A  term  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  nitro- 
gen, indicating  more  oxygen  than  nitrous. 
—Nitric  acid,  an  important  acid  prepared 
from  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre,  employed 
in  etching,  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  also 
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in  medicine,  and   popularly  called   Ai/un 

Nltrlteromt,  ol  ml  ei  ua,  a,   Pro 

duoing    or    containing    nitre    [nitriferoui 

.1).    Nitrification,  nit'rif  i  ka  shon, 

1        oio,  1  make  (nitrogen).  I    Btorma 

Hon  of  nitrates  as  plant  food  by  1  ho  aotion 

iiiiin  baoteria  on  organic  Bubsta 
SeeDrNi'i'uiKii-  \  rioN.  Nitrify,  nl  tri-fl, 
ri  To  oonvert  into  nitre,  Mtrllc,  nl'- 
tiii.  n.  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid.— Mini- 
bcii/olc.  ii.  A  liquid  prepared  by  adding 
■enrol*  drop  l>y  drop  to  fuming  nitric  add. 
Important  as  a  aouroe  of  aniline,  \ltro- 
CpleltCi  "■  Native  nitrate  of  lime,  Been 
often  as  an  efflorescence  on  old  walls. 
Nllroucn,  in tro-jen,  u.  [From Or.  nitron, 
nitre,  and  root  ytii,  to  produce.  1  That 
element  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
Of  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it  constitutes 
about  four-fifths,  the  rest  being  principally 
OXygen,  possessing  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
— Nitrogen  i/.e.  nl'trO-jen-lz,  v.t.  To  Im- 
pregnate or  imbue  with  nitrogen.— Nit  CO- 
gciii/.cd,  ni'tro-jen-Izd,  a.  Containing 
nitrogen.— Nitrogenous,  nT-troj'e-nus,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  nitrogen. — 
Nltro-glycerlne,  n.  A  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycerine  at 
low  temperatures,  a  most  powerful  explo- 
sive —Nllrometer,  nl-trom'et-er,  n.  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  or 
value  of  nitre.— Nitrous,  nl'trus,  a.  Chem. 
applied  to  compounds  containing  less  oxy- 
gen than  those  called  nitric.  —  Nitrous 
oride  gas.  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
Oxygen  which,  when  inhaled,  causes  insen- 
sibility, and  hence  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
during  short  surgical  operations:  diluted 
with  air  it  produces  an  exhilarating  or  in- 
toxicating effect;  hence  the  old  name  of 
lavahing-gas.—JiitTJ,  ni'tri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  nitre;  producing  nitre. 
Nltler,  Nitty.    Under  Nit. 

Nival,  nT'val,  a.  [L.  nivalis,  from  nix,  nivis, 
snow.]  Abounding  with  snow;  snowy; 
growing  among  snow  or  flowering  during 
winter. —Niveous,  ni've-us,  o.  [L.  niveus.] 
Snowy;  resembling  snow. 

Nizam,  ni-zam',  n.  [Hind,  and  Ar.,  from 
Ar.  nazama,  to  govern.]  The  title  of  the 
ruler  of  Hyderabad  in  southern  Hindustan. 
No.  no,  adv.  [A.  Sax.  nd,  nd,  no,  from  the 
negative  particle,  ne,  n-,  and  a,  ever;  this 
negative  particle  =  Icel.  ne,  Goth,  ni,  Bo- 
hem,  and  Russ.  ne,  Armor,  and  Gael,  na, 
L.  ne,  Zend,  na,  Skr.  na;  akin  nor,  not, 
nay,  non.]  A  word  of  denial  or  refusal, 
expressing  a  negative,  and  opposed  to  yes. 
When  repeated  or  when  used  with  another 
negative  it  is  specially  emphatic.  It  may 
be  used  as  the  correlative  of  whether 
{whether  or  no),  though  now  less  common 
than  not. — n.  A  negative  vote,  or  a  person 
who  votes  in  the  negative  (the  noes  have 
it).— Noway,  Noways,  Nowise,  no'wa, 
no'waz,  no'wlz,  adv.  In  no  way,  manner, 
or  degree.— Nowhere,  no'whar,  adv.  Not 
in  or  to  any  place.  —  Nowhither,  no'- 
whiTH-er,  adv.  Not  in  any  direction  or  to 
auy  place. 

No,  no,  a.  [From  A. Sax.  ndn,  none,  by  loss 
of  n;  it  is  related  to  none  as  my  and  thy  to 
mine  and  thine.]  Not  any;  not  one;  none. 
— No  end,  an  indefinitely  great  number  or 
quantity  {no  end  of  things).  (Colloq.  )—adv. 
Not  in  any  degree;  not  at  all;  not:  with 
comparatives  (no  sooner). 

Noachlan,  no-a'ki-an,  a.  Relating  to 
yoah,  the  patriarch,  or  his  time. 

Nob,  nob,  n.  [From  knob.]  The  head:  in 
humour  or  contempt. 

Nob,  nob,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  noble- 
man.] A  member  of  the  aristocracy;  a 
swell.  (Slang.)— Nobby,  nob'i,  a.  Showy; 
stylish;  smart.    (Slang.) 

Nobble,  nob'i,  v.t.  [Akin  to  nab.]  To  get 
possession  of  dishonestly.    (Slang.) 

Noble,  no'bl,  a.  [Fr.  noble,  from  L.  nobilis, 
high-born,  noble;  for  gvobilis,  from  stem 
of  giiosco,  nosco,  to  know,  seen  also  in  E. 
note.]  High  in  excellence  or  worth;  lofty 
in  character;  magnanimous  (a  noble  mind)- 
proceeding  from  or  characteristic  of  great- 
ness of  mind  (noble  sentiments);    of   the 


best  kind;  ehoiee  ;  pertaining  BO  the  DO 
bilily  01  peerage;  magnificent;  Btateb  (■ 
ROOM    edifice)        ttoblt    metal*,    those-    wineli 

ten   he  separated   from   oxygen   by    In  at 

alone:  gold)  siUtr,  platinum,  1  lux  I  in  in,  iri 
diuni,  oHiiimiii,  ami  mercury  n  A  noble- 
man; apeer;  a  gold  coin,  vain.  8     N/  ,  which 

Mas  st  1  ink  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill 
Nobllltsr.  no  lull  11,  n.  [L.  nobilUtu.]  The 
quality  oi  being  noble;  nobleness:  the  state 

Of  being  of  noble  birth  or  rank,  the  pertODJ 
collectively    who    are    of    rank    abort     eoin 

nioni  1  the  peerage.— Nobly,  no'bli,  adv. 
in  a  noble  manner;  heroically;  with  mag 

nanimlty;  splendidly;  magnificently  .No- 
bleman, no'bl  man,  R,  One  of  the  no 
bility;  a  noble;  a  peer.— Noble- woman, 

no'bl  wii  man,  x.  A  female  of  noble  rank. 
—Nobleness,  no'hl-nes,  R,  The  Rtate  or 
quality  of  being  noble;  nobility;  noblcrank; 
stateliness;  magnificence— Noblesse,  no- 
bles', n.  [Fr.  noblissf,  L.L.  nohililia.  from 
L.  nobilis.)  The  nobility;  persons  of  noble 
rank  collectively.  —  Noble-minded,  a. 
Possessed  of  a  noble  mind;  magnanimous. 
Nobody,  no'bod-i,  n.  [No  and  body.]  No 
person;  no  one;  an  insignificant  or  con- 
temptible person ;  a  person  of  no  standing 
or  position. 

Nobstlck,  nob'stik,  n.    Knobstick. 
Noetambulatlon,     Noctambulism, 

nok-tam'bii-la"shon,  nok-tam'bu-lizm,  v. 
I  L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.] 
Somnambulism;  sleep-walking.— Noetam- 
bullst,  nok-tam'bii-liat,  n.  A  somnambu- 
list.— Noctiflorous,  nok-ti-flo'rus,  a.  [L. 
nox,  noctis,  night,  and  flos,  flor is,  a  flower.] 
Bot.  flowering  in  the  night.  —  Noctilu- 
cous, nok-ti-lu'kus,  a.  [L.  luceo,  to  shine.] 
Shining  in  the  night.— Noctivagailt,  nok- 
tiv'a-gant,  a.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wan- 
dering in  the  night.  —  Noel  i  vagal  ion, 
nok'ti-va-ga"shon,  n.  A  wandering  in  the 
night.  —  Noctlvagous,  nok-tiv'a-gus,  a. 
Noctivagant.  —  Noctograpli,  nok'to-graf, 
n.  [L.  nox,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  write.]  A 
writing  frame  for  the  blind;  an  instrument 
which  records  the  presence  of  watchmen 
on  their  beats.— Noctuary.t  nok'tu-a-ri, 
n.  An  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night; 
the  converse  of  a  diary.— Noctnle,  nok'- 
tul,  n.  The  largest  British  bat.— Noctni'ii, 
nok'tern,  n.  [L.  nocturnus,  nocturnal.] 
A  religious  service  formerly  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  midnight,  now 
a  part  of  matins.— Nocturnal,  nok-ter'- 
nal,  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  night; 
done  or  occurring  at  night;  zool.  active 
by  night;  bot.  closing  during  the  day  and 
expanding  during  the  night :  said  of  flowers. 
— Nocturnally,  nok-ter'nal-li,  adv.  By 
night;  nightly.  —  Nocturnal-sight,  n. 
Da y-blindness.  —Nocturne,  nok'tern, 
n.  [Fr.]  A  painting  exhibiting  some  of 
the  characteristic  effects  of  night  light;  a 
night-piece;  mus.  Notturno. 
Nod,  nod,  v.i.— nodded,  nodding.  [Allied 
to  O.H.G.  nuoton,  knoton,  to  shake;  Dan. 
noder,  gestures;  or  perhaps  to  W.  and  Ir. 
nod,  a  mark,  a  notice;  Gael,  nodadh,  a 
wink  or  nod.]  To  incline  the  head  with  a 
quick  motion,  either  forward  or  sidewise; 
to  let  the  head  sink  from  sleep;  to  make 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  as  in  assent  or 
in  beckoning;  to  bend  or  incline  the  top 
with  a  quick  motion  (nodding  plumes). — 
v.t.  To  incline,  as  the  head  or  top;  to  sig- 
nify by  a  nod;  to  beckon  by  a  nod.— n.  A 
quick  downward  motion  of  the  head  as  a 
sign  of  assent,  salutation,  from  drowsiness, 
&c— Nodder,  nod'er,  n.  One  who  nods.— 
Nodding,  nod'ing,  p.  and  a.  Bending 
with  a  quick  motion. 

Noddle,  nodi,  n.  [A  dim.  corresponding 
to  D.  knod,  knodde,  a  knob,  a  knot;  Dan. 
knude,  a  knot;  akin  to  knot.]  The  head: 
used  humorously. 

Noddy,  nod'i,  n.  [Probably  from  nod,  and 
equivalent  to  sleepy-head;  comp.  noodle.] 
A  simpleton;  a  fool;  a  sea-fowl:  so  called 
from  its  being  easily  taken. 

Node,  nod,  n.  [L.  nodus  (for  gnodus),  a 
knot;  cog.  knot,  noddle.]  A  knot;  a  knob; 
a  protuberance ;  bot.  a  sort  of  knot  on  a 
stem  where  leaves  arise ;  mus.  a  nodal 
point;   astron.  one  of   the  two  points  in 


« in'  b  two     real   1  trclM  of  the  oeii  itlaJ 
sphere  (us  the  1  oliptioand  1  tjuatoi  1  int< 

Mils  in  Mln<  h   lb. 
01  tut    "I    .1     .!'■  lln,     1 

the  orbil  "i  it    pi  in, .11 1      1. mm,  nodi 
pointB  hi  v,  bit  b  tie  "i  bit  "i  the  moot 
the  ecliptic     Nodal,  no'dal.  a     P< 
ingto  a  node  "i  to  11, m|,s;  nodat<  .1 
pointt  and  //<«/«/  Una    1  bi   points  or  Urn  1 
of  a  vibrating  body  winch  remain  al 

during  the    Vibration.       Nodulrd,    1 

tedLa     |i<  nodatus.]  Knotted     Nodical, 
nod'i  kal,  a.    AkIiiiu.  relating  to  no 
Nodose,  no  doe',  a.    [L.  nodoMis]     Knol 

ted;    jointed.         ><><losi|>,    Q, ,  ,l<  i:.'i  I  i,    „ 

The  state  or  quality  of  i>, .,  knot 

tinehs;  a  knotty  protuberance      Nodular, 

nod'u  lcr,  <(.    Pertaining  to  or  in  the  form 
of  a  nodule.  —  Nod  11  Ic,    nod'ftL    ».     [1. 

mnlnlns,  dun.  from  mittim,  a  knot.)     A  little 
knot    or   lump;    hat,    ;i    (small    woody    body 
found  in   bark;   gcol.  a  rounded   Irrei 
shaped  mineral  lna.H.      >odlilo*C,    \o«l- 

iilous,  nod'u-loa,  nod'nViue,  u.     Having 

little  knots;  knotty. 

Noel,  no'el,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  dies  natalis, 
birthday  of  Christ.]  Christmas  carols  with 
cry  of  Noel. 

Noetic,  Noel  leal,  no-et'ik,  no-et'i-kal,  a. 
[(Jr.  noStikot,  from  nous,  the  mind.]  Re- 
lating to  the  mind  or  intellect. 

Nog,  nog,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  knag,  knage,  a 
wooden  peg;  D.  knog,  a  yard-arm;  akin 
knag.]  A  wooden  pin;  a  tree-nail  or  pin 
used  in  ship-building;  a  brick-shaped  piece 
of  wood  inserted  in  a  wall;  a  timber-brick; 
a  square  piece  of  wood  used  to  prop  up 
the  roof  of  a  mine. — v.t.—nogged,  nagging. 
To  secure  by  a  nog;  to  fill  with  nogs.— 
Nocglng,  nog'ing,  n.  A  species  of  brick- 
work.— Noggin//  pieces,  horizontal  pieces  of 
timber  in  brickwork. 

Noggin,  nog'in,  n.  [Ir.  noigin,  Gael,  noi- 
gean,  a  noggin.]  A  small  mug  or  wooden 
cup;  a  measure  equivalent  to  a  gill. 

Nolls,  noilz,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.l  The 
knots  and  short  wool  separated  out  from 
the  long  wool  in  combing. 

Noise,  noiz,  n.  [Fr.  noise,  strife,  quarrel, 
noise,  probably  through  a  form  noxia,  for 
L.  noxa,  injury,  hurt.  Noxious.]  A  sound 
of  any  kind  or  proceeding  from  any  cause; 
more  especially  a  din,  a  confused  mixture 
of  sounds:  outcry:  clamour;  frequent  talk; 
much  public  conversation  or  discussion. — 
v.i.  noised,  noising.  To  sound  loud.— v.t. — 
noised,  noising.  To  spread  by  rumour  or 
report;  to  report.— Noiseless,  noizles,  a. 
Making  no  noise;  silent.  —  Noiselessly, 
noizles-li,  adv.  In  a  noiseless  manner ; 
silently.— Noiselessness,  noiz'les-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  noiseless;  silence. — 
Noisy,  noi'zi,  a.  Making  a  loud  noise; 
clamorous;  full  of  noise. — Noisily,  noi'zi- 
li,  adv.  In  a  noisy  manner;  with  noise. - 
Noisiness,  noi'zi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  noisy. 

Noisome,  noi'sum,  a.  [From  obsol.  noye, 
annoyance,  to  annoy,  shortened  from  an- 
noy, with  term,  -some.]  Noxious  to  health; 
morally  noxious  or  injurious ;  offensive  to 
the  smell  or  other  senses;  fetid.  —  Noi- 
somcly,  noi'sum-li,  adv.  In  a  noisome 
manner.— Noisomeness,  noi'sum-nes,  n. 

Noli-me-tangere,  no1i-me-tan"jer-e,  n. 
[L.  touch  me  not.]  The  plantcalled  'Touch- 
me-not',  or  Balsam;  also  the  wild  cucum- 
ber; an  ulcerous  disease;  lupus. 

Nolle  prosequi,  nol'e  pros'e-kwi,  n.  [L., 
to  be  unwilling  to  prosecute.]  Law,  the  re- 
fusal of  a  plaintiff  in  an  action  to  proceed 
any  further. 

Nomad,  no'mad,  n.  [Gr.  nomas,  nomados, 
living  on  pasturage,  from  nemo,  to  feed,  to 
pasture.]  One  of  those  people  whose  chief 
occupation  consists  in  feeding  their  flocks, 
and  who  shift  their  residence  according  to 
the  state  of  the  pasture. — a.  Nomadic. — 
Nomadic,  no-mad'ik,  a.  [Gr.  nomadikos.] 
Pertaining  to  nomads ;  subsisting  by  the 
tending  of  cattle,  and  wandering  for  the 
sake  of  pasturage;  pastoral. —Nomadi- 
cally,  nS-mad'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  nomadic 
manner.  —  Nomadism,    no'mad-izm,  n. 


ch,  cfcain;     ch,  Sc.  \och\     g,  go;     j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin; 
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Tho  state  of  being  a  nomad.    Nomadize, 

no'mad-lz,  v.i.    To  live  a  nomadic  life. 
No  Man's  1  :mi<i     The  ground  between 

hostile  trenches,  as  belonging  to  neither 

.side. 

Nomblcs,  noni'blz,  n.    Numbles. 

Nome,  nom,  it.  [Qr.  nomoa,  >\ district.]  A 
province  or  other  politloal  division  of  a 
country,  especially  of  modern  Oreeoe, 
Nomarch.  nonrark,  »,  [Gr.  areAd,  to 
rule.  I  The  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
anoine.— Noniarchy,  nom'ar-ki,  n.    A 

district  under  a  noinarch;  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  a  nomarch. 

NomeilClatOr,  no'men-kla-ter,  n.  [L., 
from  iiomcn,  name,  and  ealo,  to  call  (seen  in 
calendar).]    A  person  who  gives  nanus  to 

things;  one  who  settles  and  adjusts  the 
names  of  things  in  any  art  or  science.— 
Nomenclaiory,  nO-men'kla-to-rl,  a.  Per- 
taining to  naming.  —  Nomriiclulural, 
no'inen-kla-tfi-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  no- 
menclature. —  Nomenclature,  nd'men- 
kla-tur,  71.  A  system  of  names;  the  sys- 
tematic naming  of  things;  the  vocabulary 
of  names  or  technical  terms  which  are 
appropriated  to  any  branch  of  science.  .'. 
As  distinguished  from  terminology  it  is 
applied  to  the  names  for  individual  things, 
while  the  latter  is  generally  applied  to  the 
technical  terms  describing  the  characteris- 
tics of  things.  —  Nomciiclnturist,  no'- 
men-kla-tur-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  nomen- 
clatures. 

Nominal,  nom'i-nal,  a.  [L.  nominalis, 
from  nomen,  nominis,  a  name.  Name.] 
Pertaining  to  a  name  or  term;  nounal; 
existing  in  name  only;  not  real;  merely  so 
called.— Nominalism,  nom'i-nal-izm,  n. 
The  principles  of  the  nominalists.— Nom- 
inalist, nom'i-nal-ist,  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  scholastic  philosophers  who  maintained 
that  general  notions  (such  as  the  notion  of 
a  tree)  have  no  realities  corresponding  to 
them,  and  have  no  existence  but  as  names 
(nomina)  or  words:  opposed  to  realist. — 
Nominalist  ic,  nom'i-nal-is"tik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  nominalism.— Nominally,  nom'- 
i-nal-li,  adv.  In  a  nominal  manner;  in 
name  only,  not  really  [nominally  ,king). — 
Nominate,  nom'i-nat,  v.t.  —  nominated, 
nominating.  [L.  nomino,  nominatum.}  To 
name;  to  mention  by  name;  to  designate 
by  name  for  an  office  or  place;  to  propose 
by  name,  or  offer  the  name  of,  as  a  candi- 
date for  an  office  or  place;  to  set  down  in 
express  terms  (Shale.).  —  Nomlnately, 
nom'i-nat-li,  adv.  By  name;  particularly. — 
Nomination,  nom-i-na'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  nominating;  the  act  of  proposing  by 
name  for  an  office;  the  state  of  being  nom- 
inated; the  power  of  nominating  or  ap- 
pointing to  office.— Nominatival,  nom'i- 
na-ti"val,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nominative 
case.— Nominal  ive,  nom'i-na-tiv,  a.  [L. 
nominativus,  naming.]  A  term  applied  to 
that  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  is 
used  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  the 
subject  of  a  sentence. — n.  The  nominative 
case;  a  nominative  word.— Nominative- 
ly,  nom'i-na-tiv-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  nominative.  —  Nominator,  nom'l-na- 
ter,  n.  One  that  nominates. — Nominee, 
nom-i-ne',  n.  A  person  nominated;  one 
proposed  to  fill  a  place  or  office. 

Nomography,  no-mog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  nomos, 
a  law,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Exposition  of 
the  proper  manner  of  drawing  up  laws.— 
Nomographer,  no-mog'ra-fer,  n.  A  writer 
on  nomography. —  Nomology,  no-mol'o- 
ji,  n.  [Gr.  nomos,  and  logos.]  The  science 
or  knowledge  of  law,  legislation,  and  govern- 
ment. 

Non-acceptance,  n.   A  refusal  to  accept. 

Nonage,  non'aj,  n.  [L.  non,  not,  and  E. 
age.]  The  time  of  life  before  a  person  be- 
comes legally  of  age;  minority;  period  of 
immaturity  in  general. 

Nonagenarian,  non'a-je-na"ri-an,  n.  [L. 
nonagenarius,  from  nonageni,  ninety  each, 
nonaginta,  ninety,  novem,  nine.]  A  person 
ninety  or  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
years  old.  —  Nonagesimal,  non-a-jes'i- 
mal,  a.  [L.  nonagesimus.]  Belonging  to 
the  number  90. 


NonagOll,  non'a-gOn,  n.     |L.  moms,  ninth, 

and  Or  gonia,  an  angle.]    A  figure  having 
lime  sides  and  nine  angles. 
Non-appearance,  n,  a  failure  to  appear; 

default  of  appearance.     \on-;irri val,  n 

Failure  to  arrive.— Non-attendance  " 

\    lailure   to  attend;    personal   absence. 

Non-attention. ».   inattention.    Non- 

1)11  ■millions,  a.  Containing  no  bitumen. 
Nonce  nons,  n.  Same  as  once,  with  an 
initial  n  belonging  to  the  old  dative  of  the 
article,  seen  in  the  phrases  for  thenanes.for 
then  ones,  for  the  nonce,  anes,  ones,  being 
an  adverbial  genitive  from  A.Sax.  an,  one, 
used  substantively;  comp.  the  tother,  for 
that  other.]  Present  occasion  or  purpose: 
used  only  in  the  phrase  for  the  nonce. 
Nonchalant,  non'sha-lant  or  non-sha- 
lan,  a.  [Fr.,  from  non,  not,  chaloir,  to  care 
for,  from  L.  calere,  to  be  warm  or  ardent; 
akin  chafe,  caldron.]  Indifferent;  careless; 
cool.  —  Nonchalantly,  nou-sha-lant'li, 
adv.  In  a  nonchalant  manner.  —  Non- 
chalance, non'sha-lans  or  nori-sha-lans, 
n.  Want  of  earnestness  or  feeling  of  inte- 
rest; indifference;  coolness. 

Non-combatant,  n.  Any  one  connected 
with  a  military  or  naval  force  whose  duty 
it  is  not  to  fight;  civilians  in  a  place  occu- 
pied by  troops.— Non-commlssloned, 
a.  Not  haviug  a  commission. — Non-com- 
missioned officers,  subordinate  officers  below 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  sergeants  and 
corporals  in  the  army,  and  quartermasters 
and  gunners'  mates  in  the  navy.— Non- 
compliance, n.  Neglect  or  failure  of 
compliance.— Non-concnrrence,  n.  A 
refusal  to  concur. -  Non-conducf  ing,  a. 
Not  conducting ;  not  transmitting.— Non- 
conductor, n.  A  substance  which  does 
not  conduct,  that  is,  transmit  such  a  force 
as  heat  or  electricity,  or  which  transmits  it 
with  difficulty.— Nonconforming,  non- 
kon-for'ming,  a.  Dissenting  from  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  a  country.  —  Noncon- 
formist, non-kon-for'mist,  n.  One  who 
does  not  conform;  especially,  one  who  re- 
fuses to  conform  to  an  established  church. 
—Nonconformity,  non-kon-for'mi-ti,  n. 
Neglect  or  failure  of  conformity;  the  neglect 
or  refusal  to  unite  with  an  established 
church  in  its  rites  and  mode  of  worship. — 
Non-contagious,  a.  Not  contagious.— 
Non-content,  n.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
one  who  gives  a  negative  vote. — Non-de- 
li very,  n.  A  neglect  or  failure  of  delivery. 

Nondescript,  non'de-skript,  a.  [L.  non, 
not,  and  descriptus,  described.]  Not  hitherto 
described  or  classed;  not  easily  described; 
abnormal  or  amorphous;  odd;  indescrib- 
able.— n.  Anything  that  has  not  been  de- 
scribed ;  a  person  or  thing  not  easily  classed. 

None,  nun,  n.  or  pron.  [A.Sax.  ndn—ne, 
not,  and  an,  one;  the  loss  of  the  final  n 
produced  the  adjective  no,  to  which  it  now 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  mine  and 
thine  to  my  and  thy.  No,  One.]  Not  one: 
used  of  persons  or  things;  not  any;  not  a 
part;  not  the  least  portion.— None  the  more, 
none  the  less,  not  the  more,  not  the  less  on 
that  account.— None-so-pretty,  n.  Lon- 
don-pride.—Nonesuch,  nun'such,  n.  A 
person  or  thing  such  as  to  have  no  parallel; 
a  certain  kind  of  apple. 

Non-effective,  a.  Having  no  power  to 
produce  an  effect;  causing  no  effect.  —  Noil- 
efticicnt,  a.  Not  efficient;  specifically, 
milit.  a  term  applied  to  a  volunteer  who 
has  not  attended  a  prescribed  number  of 
drills  and  passed  a  certain  standard  in 
shooting.—  71.  One  who  is  not  efficient.  — 
No  11 -ego,  n.  [L.,  not  I.]  Metaph.  all  be- 
yond or  outside  of  the  ego  or  conscious 
thinking  subject;  the  object  as  opposed  to 
the  subject.— Non-elastic,  a.  Not  elastic; 
destitute  of  the  property  of  elasticity.  — 
Non -elect,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  One  who  is  or 
those  who  are  not  elect;  those  who  are  not 
chosen  to  salvation.— Non-election,  n. 
Failure  of  election.— Non-electric,  Non- 
electrical, a.  Not  electric;  conducting 
electricity.— n.  A  non-electric  substance. 

Nonentity,  non-en'ti-ti,  n.  [L.L.  non- 
eniitas.  Entity.]  Non-existence;  a  thing 
not  existing;  a  person  utterly  without  con- 
sequence or  importance. 


Nones,  nflnz,  n.  pi.  [L.  nonce,  from  nanus, 
tor  novenus,  ninth,  from  nornn,  nine 
Nink.I  in  the  Rom.  calendar,  the  fifth 
day   of   1  in'    months  .January,   February, 

April,  June,  August,  Sept  ember,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  the  seventh  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October:  ho 
called  as  falling  on  the  ninth  day  before 

the  ides,  both  days  included;  the  office  for 
the  ninth  hour,  one  of  the  breviary  oiHceB 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Noil-essential,  a.  Not  essential  or  neces- 
sary; not  absolutely  necessary.—  n.  A  thing 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  —  Non- 
existence, 71.  Absence  of  existence;  the 
negation  of  being.—  Non-existeilt,  a.  Not 
having  existence.  —  Non-CXlenslle,  a. 
Not  extensile;  incapable  of  being  stretched 
— Non-fossil iferoiis,  a.  Not  producing 
or  containing  fossils.— Noil-fnlfilinent, 
n.  Absence  of  fulfilment;  neglect  or  failure 
to  fulfil. 

Nonlllion,  no  nilli-on,  n.  [L.  nanus,  nine, 
and  E.  million.]  The  number  produced  by 
involving  a  million  to  the  ninth  power;  a 
unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed. 

Non-intervention,  n.  Abstention  from 
intervening;  a  policy  of  not  interfering  in 
foreign  politics  excepting  where  a  country's 
own  interests  are  distinctly  involved. 

Nonius,  no'ni-us,  n.  [From  a  Portuguese 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  once  credited 
with  the  invention.]    Same  as  Vernier. 

Nonjurlng,  non-jQr'ing,  a.  [L.  non,  not, 
and  juro,  tto  swear.]  Not  swearing  alle- 
giance: an  epithet  applied  to  those  who 
would  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment, after  the  Revolution  of  1688.— Non- 
juror, non-ju'rer,  n.  One  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England  at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Non-luminous,  a.  Not  luminous;  not 
giving  out  light.— Non-metallic,  a.  Not 
consisting  of  metal.  —  Non-obedience, 
n.  Neglect  of  obedience.— Non-observ- 
ance,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to  observe  or 
fulfil. 

Nonpareil,  non-pa-rel',  n.  [Fr.  non,  not 
or  no,  and  pareil,  equal,  from  L.  par,  equal 
(whence  pair).]  A  person  or  thing  of  peer- 
less excellence;  a  sort  of  small  printing  type, 
one  size  larger  than  that  in  which  this  is 
printed. 

Non-payment,  n.  Neglect  of  payment; 
failure  of  payment.  —  Non-perform- 
ance, ri.  A  failure  or  neglect  to  perform. 
— Non-placental,  a.    Aplacental. 

Nonplus,  non'plus,  n.  [L.  non,  not,  and 
plus,  more,  further  (whence  plural).]  A 
state  in  which  one  is  unable  to  proceed  or 
decide;  inability  to  say  or  do  more;  puzzle: 
usually  in  the  phrase  at  a  nonplus. — v.t.— 
nonplussed,  nonplussing.  To  puzzle;  to  con- 
found; to  stop  by  embarrassment. 

Non-preparation,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unprepared;  want  of  preparation.— Non- 
productlon,  n.  A  failure  to  produce  or 
exhibit.  —  Non-professional,  a.     Not 

belonging  to  a  profession;  not  done  by  or 
proceeding  from  professional  men.— Noil- 

Sroficiency,  n.  Failure  of  proficiency.— 
011-proficient,  n.  One  who  has  failed 
to  improve  or  make  progress  in  any  study 
or  pursuit.— Non-residence,  n.  Failure 
or  neglect  of  residing  where  official  duties 
require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one's  own  lands; 
residence  by  clergymen  away  from  their 
cures.— Non-resident,  a.  Not  residing 
in  a  particular  place,  on  one's  own  estate,  or 
in  one's  proper  place.— n.  One  who  is  non- 
resident.— Non-resistance,  n.  The  omis- 
sion of  resistance;  submission  to  authority, 
power,  or  usurpation  without  opposition.— 
Non-resistant,  a.  Making  no  resistance 
to  power  or  oppression. —  n.  One  who  is 
non-resistant.— Non-resisting,  a.  Mak- 
ing no  resistance.— Non-ruminant,  a. 
Not  ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud. 
Nonsense,  non'sens,  n.  [Non,  not,  and 
sense,  the  two  elements  being  closely  welded 
together.]  No  sense;  that  which  is  not 
sense;  words  or  language  conveying  no  just 
ideas;  absurdity:  things  of  no  importance. 
—Nonsensical,  non-sen'si-kal,  a.  Havmg 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  m. 
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no  sense;  unmeaning;  absurd.    Nonseil" 
s|call>.  uou-son'si  U .  1 1  li,  adv.     In  a  non- 
nil    manner.        .\oiiscnsiculiicss, 

I  .il  lies,  M. 

\oii-*>cnslllve,  a.  N<>(  sensitive;  not 
keenly  ;ih\e  to  Impressions  Non-sc<|iil- 
tiir,  non-sek'wi-ter,    u      |I-,   it   does  not 

follow.j     An   inference  or  eonelnsion  whicll 

does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  Non- 
s«'\n:il.  a  Destitute  of  box;  sexless; 
neuter;    sexual.      Noil-SOClcty,    ".       Not 

belonging  to  a  trades-society  or  trades 
union  Noil-solvency,  u.  Inability  to 
pay  debts  \oil-soIvcilt.  «.  Not  able 
to  pay  debts;  insolvent,  Non-sf rioted, 
Not  striate. l  Non-striated  flbre,  the 
tihre  constituting  the  involuntary  muscles. 

Non-submissive,  a.     Not  submissive. 

Nonsuit,  non'sfit,  n.  A  stoppage  of  a 
suit  at  law  ordered  by  a  judge  when  the 
plaintiff  tails  to  make  out  a  legal  cause  of 
iotion.     v.t.  To  subject  to  a  nonsuit. 

Noodle,  no'dl,  n.  [A  form  akin  to  noddy.  I 
A  simpleton.    [Colloq.) 

>ook.  nok,  n.  [Comp.  Sc.  neuk,  Ir.  niuc,  a 
nook.  J  A  corner;  a  recess;  a  secluded  re- 
treat. 

Noology,  no-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  noos,  the  mind, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  in- 
tellectual facts  or  phenomena.— Notflogi- 
cal,  no-o  loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  noolo- 
B—  Noologlst,  no-ol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  noology. 

Noon,  nbn,  n.  [A.Sax.  non,  L.  nona  (hora), 
the  ninth  hour;  originally  3  p.m.,  the  time 
of  eating  the  chief  meal,  but  afterwards 
the  term  became  applied  to  the  mid-day 
hour,  the  chief  meal  being  no  doubt  also 
shifted  correspondingly.]  The  middle  of 
the  day;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian ;  twelve  o'clock ;  the  time  of 
greatest  brilliancy  or  power;  the  prime. — 
Noonday,  nou'da,  ».  Mid-day;  twelve 
o'clock  iu  the  day.— a.  Pertaining  to  mid- 
day; meridional.— Noontide,  non'tld,  n. 
The  time  of  noon;  mid-day.( 
Noose,  nbs  or  nbz,  n.  [Probably  from  O. 
or  Prov.  Fr.  nous,  a  knot,  from  L.  nodus,  a 
knot.  Node.]  A  running  knot,  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. — 
v.t.  (noz)— noosed,  noosing.  To  catch  in  a 
noose;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare. 

Nopal,  no'pal,  n.  [Mexican  nopalli.]  A 
name  of  several  cactaceous  plants  culti- 
vated for  the  cochineal  insect. 

Nor,  nor,  conj.  [Or  with  the  neg.  particle 
ne,  n-  prefixed:  old  forms  were  nother, 
nouther.  Or,  No.]  A  word  used  to  render 
negative  the  second  or  a  subsequent  mem- 
ber of  a  clause  or  sentence:  correlative  to 
neither  or  other  negative;  also  equivalent 
to  and  not,  and  in  this  case  not  always 
corresponding  to  a  foregoing  negative. 

Nordeilfeldt,  nor'den-felt,  n.  [Inventor's 
name.]    A  kind  of  machine-gun. 

Norfolk  jaeket,  nor'fok,  n.  A  long  jacket 
with  waistbelt  fastened  to  the  back. 

Noria,  no'ri-a,  n.  [Sp.]  A  hydraulic  ma- 
chine used  in  Spain.  Syria,  Palestine,  &c, 
for  raising  water;  a  Persian  wheel. 

Vorm,  norm,  n.  [L.  norma,  a  carpenter's 
square,  a  rule,  for  gnorima,  from  root  gno, 
to  know  (see  Noble);  hence  enormous.]  A 
rule;  a  pattern;  a  model;  an  authoritative 
standard;  a  type.— Normal,  nor'mal,  a. 
[L.  normalis.]  According  to  a  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  norm;  conforming  with  a  certain 
type  or  standard;  not  abnormal;  regular; 
geom. _  perpendicular. — Normal  p?-essm-e,  per- 
pendicular: a  pressure  is  said  to  be  normal 
to  a  surface  when  it  acts  at  right  angles  to  it 
pr  perpendicularly  thereon.—  Normal  school 
(from  Fr.  icole  normale,  lit.  a  school  that 
serves  as  a  model),  a  school  in  which  teachers 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their 
profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it; 
a  training-college.— n.  Geom.  a  straight  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  or  tangent 
plane  at  any  point  of  a  curve  or  curved 
surface.  —  Normalization,  nor'mal-i- 
za  shon,  n.  Reduction  to  a  standard  or 
type.— Normalize,  nor'mal-iz,  v.t.—  nor- 
malized, normalizing.  To  make  normal;  to 
reduce  to  a  standard  or  type.— Normally, 


nor'inal  h,   a,lv.      In  11  normal   manner  or 

state 

Norma  11,  Dor'tntA  n,  A  native  or  InhaM 
tain  ol  Noi rnandy,  a,  r\  1  talning  to  N01 
ni.iudy,  or  the  Norm  man  «i ohi 

teoture,  the  round  arched  siyle  ot  architec 

tine,   a  variety   of   the    Komaih  s<|iic.      .\ar- 

imiii-h'n inii,  the  language  oi  the  Normans 

at    the    English    0 |Uest,    and    still    to   a 

small  ex  ten  I  made  use  of  in  several  formal 

proceedings  of  state  In  England, 

Norroy,  nor'oi,  n,     [North,  and  roii,  king, 

north  king. I    The  third  of  the  three  Bog 

lish   kings  at  arms,   whose   jurisdiei  ion   li,  | 
to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 
Norse,  Don,  n.     The  language  of  Norway. 
—Old  Norte,  the  ancient  language  of  Bean 
dinavia,  represented  by  the  classical  Ioe- 

landie  and  still  with  wonderful  purity  by 
modern  leelandie.  a  Belonging  to  an 
Oient  Scandinavia  or  its  language  .Norse- 
man, nors'man,  n.  A  native  of  ancient 
Scandinavia. 

North,  north,  n.  [A.Sax.  north  =  Icel. 
northr,  G.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  nord,  north: 
origin  unknown.]  One  of  the  cardinal 
points,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian;  the  opposite  of  south;  a  region, 
tract,  or  country  lying  opposite  to  the 
south. — a.  Northern;  being  in  the  north. — 
North-cast,  n.  The  point  midway  be- 
tween the  north  and  east.— a.  Pertaining 
to,  proceeding  from,  or  directed  towards 
that  point;  north-eastern.  —  North-eas- 
ter, re.  A  wind  from  the  north-east. — 
North-easterly,  a.  Towards  or  from 
the  north-east.— North-eastern,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  being  in  the  north-east,  or  in 
a  direction  to  the  north-east.  —  North- 
eastward, adv.  Towards  the  north-east. 
— Norlherllness,  nor'THer-li-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  northerly. —Northerly, 
nor'THer-li,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in 
or  towards  the  north;  northern;  proceeding 
from  the  north.— Northern,  nor'THern, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in  the  north;  in 
a  direction  toward  the  north;  proceeding 
from  the  north  (the  northern  wind).  — 
Northern  diver,  a  marine  swimming  bird. 
Diver.—  Northern  hemisphere,  that  half  of 
the  earth  north  of  the  equator.— Northern 
lights,  the  popular  name  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis.  —  Northern,  Northerner,  nor'- 
THer-ner,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
north,  of  a  northern  country  or  part.  — 
Northern-drift,  n.  Geol.  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  boulder-clay  of  the  pleisto- 
cene period,  when  its  materials  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  polar  cur- 
rents from  the  north.— Northernmost, 
Northmost,  nor'THern-most,  north'most, 
a.  Situated  at  the  point  farthest  north.  — 
Northing,  north'ing,  n.  The  distance  of 
a  planet  from  the  equator  northward; 
north  declination;  navig.  and  surv.  the 
difference  of  latitude  northward  from  the 
last  point  of  reckoning:  opposed  to  south- 
ing. —  Northman,  north 'man,  n.  pi. 
Northmen.  A  name  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  ancient  Scandinavians.— North- 
polar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north  pole  or 
regions  near  the  north  pole.— North  Pole, 
n.  That  point  of  the  heavens  towards  the 
north  which  is  90°  distant  from  the  equi- 
noctial; the  northern  extremity  of  the 
earth's  axis.— North-star,  n.  The  north 
polar  star ;  a  star  of  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor  (Little  Bear),  about  1°  20'  from  the 
North  Pole.  —  Northward,  north'werd, 
adv.  and  a.  [A.Sax.  northweard.]  Toward 
the  north.— n.  The  northern  part.— North- 
wards, north'werdz,  adv.  Towards  the 
north;  northward.— North-west,  n.  The 
point  midway  between  the  north  and  west. 
—a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  between  the 
north  and  west;  north-westerly;  proceeding 
from  the  north-west  (a  north-west  wind).— 
North-wester,  n.  A  wind  from  the 
north-west.  —  North-westerly,  a.  To- 
wards the  north-west;  from  the  north-west. 
— North-western,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
being  in  the  north-west;  from  the  north- 
west.— North-westward,  adv.  Towards 
the  north-west. —North-wind,  n.  The 
wind  that  blows  from  the  north. 
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no  ■      Sees  is  akin.  I    The  pari  oi  tb 
subservient  to  1  b  mi  11.  sad  form 

ing  a  portion  oi  the  apparat  u    of  r<   pira 

t and  roiot  .    the  pow<  r  ol     melting: 

hence, scent;  sagacity;  Bomethii 
to  resemble  a  nose;  a  nozzle     To  uad  by 
tin  note,  to  lead  blindly,     To  thi\  u 
note  into  the  affait    oj  oth  re,  to  m<  dale 
officiously  in  oth.  1  p.  opkVa  nsatti  n  .  to  be 
a  busybody.— To  (urn  "/'  tu>-  now,  to  show 
contempt.    Under  on€e  nose,  under  his  im- 
mediate, range;  of  observation,    v.t. 
nosing.     To  smell;   to  twang  through  the 
nose;    to  touch   with   the  no*  1  1 

smell;  to  pry  officiously  Nose-baS,  ».  A 
bag  which  may  he  fastened  to  a  bone's 
head  while  he  eats  the  provender  in  it. — 
Nosed,  nozd,  a.  Having  a  nose  of  a  cer- 
tain kind:  used  in  compounds  (long  i> 
—Nose  dive,  n.  Of  an  aeroplane  diving 
headlong,  with  the  'nose'  of  the  machine 
pointing  downwards. — Nosegay,  noz'ga,n. 
A  bunch  of  flowers  to  carry  lor  smelling;  a 
bouquet;  a  posy.— Noseless,  noz'les,  «. 
Destitute  of  a  nose.— Nose-piece,  n.  A 
nozzle;  a  piece  on  a  helmet  coming  down 
in  front  of  the  nose. — Nose-rllig,  n.  A 
ring  worn  in  the  nose  as  an  ornament;  a 
ring  for  the  nose  of  an  animal,  as  a  bull,  a 
pig,  &c— Nosing,  noz'ing,  n.  Arch,  the 
projecting  edge  of  a  moulding;  a  projecting 
moulding. 

Nosography,  no-sog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  nosos, 
disease,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  science 
of  the  description  of  diseases.— Nosology, 
no-sol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  nosos  and  logos.)  A 
systematic  arrangement  or  classification  of 
diseases;  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  classification  of  dis- 
eases. —  Nosological,  nos-o-loj'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  nosology.— Nosologist,  nd- 
sol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  nosology.  — 
Nosonomy,  no-son'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  onoma, 
name.]  The  nomenclature  of  diseases. — 
Nosotaxy,  nos'o-tak-si,  u.  [Gr.  taxis,  ar- 
rangement.]   The  classification  of  diseases. 

Nostalgia,  nos-tal'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  nostos,  re- 
turn, and  algos,  pain.]  A  vehement  de- 
sire to  revisit  one's  native  country;  home- 
sickness.—Nostalgic,  nos-tal'jik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  nostalgia;  home-sick. 

NostOC,  nos'tok,  n.  [G.  nostok,  nostoch.]  A 
sort  of  gelatinous  algse  often  found  after 
wet  weather,  especially  on  sandy  soils. 

Nostril,  nos'tril,  n.  [O.E.  nosethril,  nose- 
thirl,  A.Sax.  ndsthyrl,  lit.  nose-hole,  thyrl 
or  thyrel  meaning  a  hole,  whence  thyrlian, 
to  bore  (same  word  as  thrill).]  One  of  the 
two  apertures  of  the  nose  which  give  pas- 
sage to  air. 

Nostrnm,  nos'trum,  n.  TL.  nostrum,  ours, 
that  is,  a  medicine  belonging  to  us  alone.] 
A  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
kept  secret;  a  quack  medicine;  any  scheme 
or  device  proposed  by  a  quack  or  charlatau 
in  any  department. 

Not,  not,  adv.  [Older  nat,  contr.  from 
naught,  nought,  and  equivalent  to  ne  aught. 
Naught.]  A  word  that  expresses  nega- 
tion, denial,  refusal,  or  prohibition. 

Notaole,  no'ta-bl,  a.  [Fr.  notable,  L.  no- 
tabilis,  from  noto,  to  mark  or  note,  from 
nota,  a  mark,  for  gnota,  from  notus,  gnotus, 
known.  Note,  Noble.]  Worthy  of  notice; 
remarkable;  memorable;  noted  or  distin- 
guished; conspicuous;  manifest;  observ- 
able.— n.  A  person  or  thing  of  note  or  dis- 
tinction; French  hist,  one  of  the  nobles  or 
notable  men  selected  by  the  king  to  form 
a  parliament,  before  the  revolution.— Not- 
ahleness,  no'ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  notable.— Notably,  no'ta-bli,  adv. 
In  a  notable  manner;  remarkably;  emi- 
nently; especially.— Notabilia.  no-ta-bil'- 
i-a,  n.  pi.  Notable  things;  things  worthy 
of  notice.— Notability,  no-ta-bil'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  notable ;  a  notable 
person  or  thing;  a  person  of  note. 

Notalgia,  no-tal'ji-a,  n.    [Gr.  noton,  the 
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luck,  algoa,  pain.]   Mtd,  pain  Ln  the  dmi  . 

irritation  of  UM  spine. 
Notary,    no'ta-ri,    n.      |L.    notdrius,    from 

notoi  a  note.  Nora.]  An  otticer  author- 
ised to  attest  Written  documents,  to  protest 
bills  of  exchange,  &a:  called  also  Notary 
Public.— Notarial,  no  tft'ri-al,  a.   Pertain- 

hag  to  a  notary;  done  or  taken  by  a  notary. 
—  Notarially,  no'ta'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
notarial  maimer. 

Notation,  nd-ta'shon,  n.    [L.  notatio,  from 
unto,  to  mark.  Note.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  noting;  tbo  art  of  recording  by  marks 
or  characters;  a  system  of  signs  or  obar 
aoters   used    for   expressing    Briefly    facta 
connected  with  an   art  or  science,   as  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  music,  &c. 
Notch,  noch,  A.  [Softened  form  of  old  nock, 
a  notch  —  O.D.  nock,  O.Sw.  nocka,  a  notch; 
akin  nick.]    A  hollow  cut  in  any  tiling;  a 
nick;    what  resembles  such  a  cutting;    a 
gap  in  a  mountain  or  hill. — V.t.    To  cut  a 
notch  or  notches  in;  to  nick;  to  indent;  to 
fit  to  a  string  by  the  notch,  as  an  arrow.— 
Notching,  uoch'iug,  n.  A  series  of  notches. 
Note,  not,  7i.     [Fr.  note,  from  L.  nota,  a 
mark,  sign,  character,  from  notus,  known, 
for  gnotus,  from  gnosco,  nosco,  to  know. 
Noble,  Know.1  A  mark  on  the  margin  of 
abookj;  a  mark,  character,  or  symbol};  a 
statement  subsidiary  to  the  text  of  a  book 
elucidating  or  adding  something;  an  ex- 
planatory or  critical  comment;  an  annota- 
tion; a  memorandum  or  short  writing  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memory  or  for  after 
use  or  reference;  a  list  of  items;  a  reckon- 
ing,  bill,   account;    a  written   or  printed 
paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising 
payment  (a  promissory  note;  a  bank-note); 
a  diplomatic  or  official  communication  in 
writing;   a  short  letter;  a  billet;   notice; 
heed;  observation;  reputation;  consequence; 
distinction;  pi.  a  newspaper  reporter's  or 
shorthand  writer's  report;  mus.  a  character 
which  represents  a  sound;  a  musical  sound; 
voice;  harmonious  or  melodious  sound. — 
v.t.— noted,  noting.     To  observe  carefully; 
to  heed ;  to  attend  to ;  to  set  down  in  writ- 
ing; to  make  a  memorandum  of;  to  mark 
(a  bill)  as  being  dishonoured— a  proceeding 
done  by  a  notary.— Note-book,  n.  A  book 
in  which  notes  or  memoranda  are  written. — 
Noted,  no'ted,  a.     Being  of  note;  much 
known  by  reputation  or  report ;  celebrated. 
— Noted  uess,  no'ted-nes,  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  noted.— Noteless,  not'les, 
a.    Not  attracting  notice;  not  conspicuous. 
—Note-paper,  n.    Paper  of  a  small  size 
for  writing  notes  or  letters  on.  —  Note- 
worthy, not'wer-thi,  a.    "Worthy  of  note; 
worthy  of  observation  or  notice. 
Nothing,  nu'thing,  n.     [No  thing.]    Not 
anything:   opposed  to  anything  and  some- 
thing; non-existence;  nothingness;  a  trifle; 
a  thing  of  no  consideration  or  importance; 
arith.  a  cipher.— adv.  In  no  degree;  not  at 
all.— Nothingness,  nu'thing-nes,  n.    Ni- 
hility; non-existence;  insignificance. 
Notice,  no'tis,  n.    [Fr.  notice,  from  L.  noti- 
tia,  notice,  from  nosco,  notum,  to  know. 
Note.]    The  act  of  noting,  observing,  or 
remarking;  heed;  regard;  cognizance;  note; 
information;  intelligence;  direction;  order; 
premonition;  warning;  intimation  before- 
hand; a  paper  that  communicates  infor- 
mation; attention;  respectful  treatment; 
civility ;  a  short  statement ;  a  brief  critical 
review,  —v.t.  —  noticed,  noticing.    To  take 
cognizance  or  notice  of;  to  perceive;  to  be- 
come aware  of;  to  observe;  to  mention  or 
make  observations  on;  to  treat  with  atten- 
tion  and  civilities.— Noticeable,  no'tis- 
a-bl,  a.    Worthy  of  being  noticed  or  ob- 
served; observable;  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion.—Noticeably,   no'tis-a-bli,  adv.    In 
a  noticeable  manner;  evidently;  distinctly. 
— Noticer,  no'tis-er,  n.    One  who  notices. 
Notify,   no'ti-fT,   v.t.  —  notified,  notifying. 
[Fr.    notifier,    L.    notificare,    from    notus, 
known,  and  facio,  to  make.     Note.]    To 
make  known;  to  declare;  to  publish;  to  give 
notice  to;  to  inform  by  words  or  writing.— 
Notification,   no'ti-fi-ka"shon,  n.     The 
act  of  notifying  or  giving  notice;  notice 
given  in  words  or  writing,  or  by  signs;  in- 
timation; the  writing  which  communicates 


information;  an  advertisement,  citation,  &c. 

Notion,  nd'shon,  n.  [L.  notio,  from  notus, 
known.  Notk.J  A  mental  conception ; 
mental  apprehension  of  whatever  may  he 
known  or  Imagined;  idea;  an  opinion;  a 
belief  or  view  entertained,  a  fancy  article; 
an  article  of  sniallwarc:  chiefly  in  the 
plural  (now  only  American).— Notional, 
no'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  notion  or 
conception;  imaginary;  ideal;  existing  in 
idea  only;  visionary;  whimsical;  fanciful. 
—Notional  wonts,  those  words  which  ex- 
press 7totions  or  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing, as  verbs  and  nouns,  in  distinction 
from  relational  words  or  words  expressing 
relation,  as  prepositions.  —  Not tonality, 
nd-shon-ari-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  no- 
tional or  fanciful.— Notionally,  no'shon- 
al-li,  adv.  In  a  notional  manner.  —  No- 
tloilist,  no'shon-ist,  n.  One  who  holds 
ungrounded  opinions. 

Notochord,  no'to-kord,  n.  [Gr.  nutos,  the 
back,  and  chorda,  a  string.]  A  fibro-cellular 
rod  in  the  embryo  of  vertebrates,  usually 
replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  vertebral 
column. 

Notorllizal,  no'to-rl-zal,  a.  [Gr.  notos,  the 
back,  and  rhiza,  a  root.]  Bot.  having  the 
radical  in  the  embryonic  plant  at  the  back 
of  the  cotyledons. 

Notorious,  no-to'ri-us,  a.  [L.L.  notorius, 
from  L.  notoria,  notorium,  an  indictment, 
notor,  a  voucher,  notare,  to  mark.  Note.] 
Publicly  or  generally  known  and  spoken 
of;  manifest  to  the  world;  known  to  dis- 
advantage; publicly  known  from  something 
discreditable.— Notoriety,  no-to-ri'e-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  attribute  of  being  notorious ; 
the  state  of  being  publicly  known  to  dis- 
advantage; discreditable  publicity. — Noto- 
riously, no-to'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  notori- 
ous manner.  — Notoriousness,  no-to'ri- 
us-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  notorious; 
notoriety. 

Notornis,  no-tor'nis,  n.  [Gr.  notos,  the 
south  wind,  the  south,  and  omis,  a  bird.] 
A  genus  of  rare  or  extinct  grallatorial 
birds  of  New  Zealand,  allied  to  the  coots, 
but  of  larger  size  and  with  rudimentary 
wings. 

Notoryctes,  no-to-rik'tez,  n.  [Gr.  notos, 
south,  oryctes,  a  digger.]  A  mole-like  eye- 
less marsupial  living  in  sandy  tracts  in 
Australia. 

Nottnrno,  no-ter'no,  n.  [L.  noctumus, 
nocturnal,  from  nox,  night.]  Originally  a 
serenade;  now  a  piece  of  music  in  which 
the  emotions,  particularly  those  of  love 
and  tenderness,  are  developed. 
Notwithstanding,  not-with-stan'ding,  a 
participial  compound  passing  into  a  prep. 
and  a  conj.  [Not,  with,  in  the  old  sense  of 
against,  and  standing.  In  spite  of;  with- 
out hindrance  or  obstruction  from;  despite; 
nevertheless;  however. 
Nought,  nat,  n.  [A.Sax.  ndwihe,  i.e.  no 
whit.  Naught,]  Not  anything;  nothing; 
a  cipher. 

Nonmenon,  nou'men-on,  n.  pi.  Non- 
mena,  nou'men-a.  [Gr.,  the  thing  per- 
ceived, from  noeo,  to  perceive,  from  nous, 
the  mind.]  Metaph.  an  object  conceived  by 
the  understanding  or  thought  of  by  the 
reason,  as  opposed  to  a  phenomenon. 
Nonn,  noun,  n.  [O.Fr.  noun,  non,  nom, 
Mod.  Fr.  nom,  from  L.  nomen,  name. 
Name.]  Gram,  a  word  that  denotes  any 
object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  that 
object  be  animate  or  inanimate,  material 
or  immaterial.— Nonnal,  noun'al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  noun;  having  the  character  of 
a  noun. 

Nourish,  nur'ish,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  nurrir,  nor- 
rir,  Mod.Fr.  nourrir,  from  L.  nutrire,  to 
nourish;  akin  nurse,  nutritious,  nurture.] 
To  feed  and  cause  to  grow;  to  supply  with 
nutriment;  fig.  to  supply  the  means  of 
support  and  increase  to;  to  encourage;  to 
foster;  to  cherish;  to  comfort.— Nonrish- 
able,  nur'ish-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
nourished.  —  Nonrisher,  nur'ish-er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  nourishes —Nour- 
ishing, nur'ish-ing,  a.  Promoting  growth; 
nutritious.  —  Nourishingly,  nur'ish-ing- 


li,  adv.  in  a  nourishing  manner. — Nour- 
ishment, nur'ish-ment,  n.  The  act  of 
nourishing;  nutrition;   food;   sustenance; 

nutriment;  fuj.  that  which  promotes  any 
kind  of  growth  or  development. 

Nous,  nous,  n.  [Gr.]  Intellect;  mind;  un- 
derstanding; talent.     (Used  jocularly.) 

NoVftcnllte,  no-vak'u-Ht,  n.  [L.  novacula, 
a  razor.  |  A  variety  of  argillaceous  slate, 
of  which  hones  are  made  for  sharpening 
edge-tools;  razor-stone;  Turkey-hone. 

NovarKent,  nov-aVjent,  n.  [L.  nouns,  new, 
and  argentum,  silver]  A  preparation  from 
silver  for  re-silvering  plated  articles. 

Novel,  nov'el,  a.  [O.Fr.  novel,  Fr.  nouvelle, 
novel,  a  novel,  from  L.  novellus,  a  dim.  from 
novus,  new.  New.]  Of  recent  origin  or 
introduction;  new  and  striking;  of  a  kind 
not  known  before;  unusual;  strange.— n.  A 
fictitious  prose  narrative,  involving  some 
plot  of  greater  or  less  intricacy,  and  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  picture  of  real  life.  .'.  The 
romance  deals  with  what  is  heroic,  marvel- 
lous, mysterious,  and  supernatural;  while 
the  novel  professes  to  relate  only  what  is 
credible;  in  Roman  Law,  a  new  decree  issued 
as  additional  to  the  Codex.— Novelette, 
nov-el-et',  n.  A  short  novel.— Novelist, 
nov'el-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  of 
novels.— Novelize,  nov'el-Tz,  v.t.  To  put 
into  the  form  of  a  novel.— Novelty,  nov'- 
el-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  novel;  a 
noticeable  newness ;  recentness  of  origin ; 
freshness;  something  new  or  strange. 
November,  no-vem'ber,  n.  [L.,  from 
novem,  nine;  the  ninth  month,  according  to 
the  ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  in 
March.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the  year, 
containing  30  days. 

Novenary,  nd've-na-ri,  a.  [L.  novenarius, 
from  novem,  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nine.— n.  An  aggregate  of  nine;  nine 
collectively. 

Novennial,  no-ven'i-al,  a.  [From  L. 
novennis,  novennial,  from  L.  nocem,  nine, 
and  annus,  a  year.]  Done  or  recurring 
every  ninth  year. 

Novice,  nov'is,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  novitius, 
new  fresh,  from  novus,  new.  Novel.] 
One  who  is  new  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  or  she  is  placed;  one  newly  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith;  one  that  has 
entered  a  religious  house,  but  has  not  taken 
the  vow;  a  probationer;  one  who  is  new  in 
any  business;  a  beginner. —  Novitiate, 
Noviciate,  no-vish'i-at,  n.  The  state  or 
time  of  being  a  novice ;  apprenticeship ;  a 
year  or  other  time  of  probation  for  the  trial 
of  a  novice  before  he  or  she  finally  takes  the 
vows  of  a  religious  order. 
Now,  nou,  adv.  [A.Sax.  nu,  a  word  com- 
mon to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues;  cog.  L. 
nunc;  Gr.  nun,  now;  perhaps  allied  to  new.] 
At  the  present  time;  at  a  particular  past 
time  (he  was  now  king);  at  that  time;  after 
this  had  happened.  It  often  implies  a 
connection  between  a  subsequent  and  a 
preceding  proposition,  or  it  introduces  an 
inference  or  an  explanation  of  what  pre- 
cedes ('now  Barabbas  was  a  robber').— But 
now,  only  a  little  while  ago;  very  lately.— 
Now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another; 
indefinitely;  occasionally;  at  intervals.— 
Now.  .now,  at  one  time— at  another  time ; 
alternately.  Similarly  now.,  then.  —  ». 
Present  time  or  moment. —Nowadays, 
nou'a-daz,  adv.  At  the  present  time ;  in 
these  days. 

Noway,  Noways.  Under  No. 
Nowel,  nou'el,  n.  [Same  as  newel.]  Id 
founding,  the  inner  portion  of  the  mould 
for  castings  of  large  hollow  articles,  answer- 
ing to  the  core  of  smaller  castings. 
Nowhere,  Nowhlther,  Nowise,  adv. 
Under  No. 

Noxal,  nok'sal,  a.  [L.  noxa,  injury. 
Noxious.]  A  legal  word;  pertaining  to 
damage  or  injury. 

Noxious,  nok'shus,  a.  [L.  noxius,  from 
noxa,  injury,  from  root  of  noceo,  to  hur. 
(as  in  innocent,  innocuous),  same  as  that 
of  night;  akin  noise,  nuisance.]  Hurtful; 
harmful;  pernicious;  unwholesome;  in- 
jurious, in  a  moral  sense.— Noxiously. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     II,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  u, 
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nok'shus-li,  adv.  in  a  noxious  manner; 
burtfully.     Noxiousness,  nok'ahua-ni  . 

11. 

Nornilf,  nu.i  yad,  n.  |l'i  ,  from  nojitr,  to 
drown. J  A  putting  to  death  by  drowning: 
a  mode  of  executing  victims  during  the 
reign  of  terror  In  Franca,  practised  by 
Carrier  at  N"ante8  in  1789. 
Nntnu.  nwa, .  >i>,  11.    [Fr.  noyau,  ■  stone  of 

:»  fruit,   from   L.   nucalix,   like  a  nut.  from 

im.r.  wh.-i*-.  ii  nut.]  A  cordial  generally 
prepared  from  spirits,  bitter  almonds, 
BUgar-cnudy,  grated  nutmeg,  and  mace. 

Manle,  no/.'l,  n.    [Foi  notte,  a  dim.  of  nott.] 
The  projecting  spout  of  something;  a  ter 
minal  pipe  or  terminal  part  of  a  pipe  (the 
of  a  bellows). 

N.T.I*.  Normal  temperature  and  pressure, 
a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  temperature  of 
0  O.i  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  repre- 
sented by  the  barometer  at  760  nun.;  the 
temperature  taken  as  the  standard  in  mea- 
surements of  the  volumes  of  gases. 

Nuance,  nu-aus,  n.  [Fr.,  from  nue,  L. 
itu'irs,  a  cloud]  A  gradation  by  which  a 
colour  passes  from  its  lightest  to  its  dark- 
est shade;  shade  of  colour;  delicate  degree 
in  transitions. 

Nubbly,  o.  Said  of  lumps  of  coal  or  iil- 
Btting  hoots.    Akin  to  knob. 

Nubecula,  nu-bek'Q-la,  ».  [L.,  a  little 
cloud,  dim.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.]  Cloudy 
matter;  a  cloudy  speck;  one  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds.  — Nublferous,  nii-bif'er-us, 
a.  [L,  nubifer— nubes,  aud  fero,  to  bring.] 
Bringing  or  producing  clouds. 

Nubile,  nii'bll,  a.    [L.  nubilis,  from  nubo, 
to  marry.    Nuptial.]    Of  an  age  suitable 
for  marriage;  marriageable. 
Nubllons,  nu'bil-us,  a.    [L.  nubilus,  from 
nubes,  a  cloud.]    Cloudy, 

Nucament,  nu'ka-ment,  n.  [L.  nucamen- 
tum,  a  fir  cone.]  Bot.  a  catkin;  the  blos- 
som of  the  hazel,  pine,  willow,  &c. — Nuca- 
ment nceoits.  nu/ka-inert-ta/'shus,  a.  Bot. 
pertaining  to  a  nucament  or  catkin. 

Nncellus,  nu-sel'lus.  [Dim.  of  L.  for  a 
kernel.]  The  central  part  of  an  ovule,  con- 
taining the  Embryo-sac  (which  see). 

Nuchal,  nu'kal,  a.  [L.L.  nucha,  from  Ar.] 
Pertaining  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Nuciferous,  nQ-sif'er-us,  a.  [L.  nux,  nucis, 
a  nut,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing nuts.  —  Nnciform,  nu'si-form,  a. 
Bot.  resembling  a  nut;  nut-shaped. 

Nucleo  -  protein,  nuk'le-6-pro"te-in. 
[From  nucleus  and  protein.]  A  nucleus 
rich  in  phosphorus  occurring  in  the  nucleus 
of  a  cell. 

Nnclens,  nu/kle-us,ra.  pi.  Nuclei,  nu'kle-l. 
[L.,  a  kernel,  from  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  A 
kernel  or  something  similar;  a  central  mass 
about  which  matter  is  collected;  bot. 
the  central  succulent  part  of  an  ovule  in 
which  the  embryo  plant  is  generated;  phy- 
siol.  the  solid  or  vesicular  body  found  in 
many  cells;  the  germ  of  a  cell;  astron.  the 
body  of  a  comet,  called  also  its  head. — 
Nucleal,  Nuclear,  nu'kle-al,  nu'kle-ar, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character 
of  a  nucleus;  constituted  by  a  nucleus. — 
Nucleate,  Nucleated,  nu'kle-at,  nu'- 
kle-a-ted,  a.  Having  a  nucleus;  applied  to 
cells.— Nuclei  form,  Nucleoid,  nu-kle'- 
i-f  or  m,  nu'kle-oid,  a.  Formed  like  a  nucleus. 
— Nucleolus,  nu-kle'o-lus,  n.  pi.  Nucle- 
oli. nu-kle'6-ll.  [Dim.  of  nucleus.]  The 
minute  solid  particle  in  the  interior  of  the 
nucleus  of  some  cells.  Also  called  Nucleole, 
nu'kle-61. 

Nucula,  Nucule,  nu'kQ-la,  nu/kiil,  n, 
[Dim.  from  L.  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  Bot.  a 
hard  pericarp  of  a  horny  or  bony  texture. 

Nude,  nud,  a.  [L.  nudus,  naked  (seen  also 
in  denude);  same  root  as  naked.]  Naked; 
not  covered  with  clothes  or  drapery. — n. 
A  nude  or  naked  figure  or  statue;  generally 
the  nude,  that  is,  the  undraped  human 
figure—  Nudely,  nud'li,  adv.  In  a  nude 
or  naked  manner;  nakedly.— Nudeuess, 
nud'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
nude  or  naked.— Nudity,  nu'di-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  naked;  nakedness. 


Nlllluc.    mil,    11.      I  Allied   to   PrOT.Q, 

tchtn,  Dan  knugt,  to  srjueece;  1    to  knock  I 

A    jot;  with    the   dhow,   nr   a    poke    in   the 

ribs.—  v.t.  —  nudgtd,  nudging.     To  girt  ■ 

hint  or  signal  by  a  pnv.u<    kOUOfa  with  the 
hand,  elbow,  or  foot. 
NiHllbraiicblale,    mi  di-hrang'ki  at.  a 

I  L.  nttdU*,  naked,  and  (Jr.  hiitm/im,  gilk  | 
Having  rutked  gills;    having  no  shell,  ami 

tho  hruuchlui  or  Kills  exposed;   said  of 

OertUlO    molluses.        )).    A    nudi  branchiate 

molluse. 

Nudity      Under  Nni.i:. 
Nugatory,  nu'ga-to-ri,  a.    [L.  MtgatorUu, 

from  nugor.  totgahu.  to  trifle,  from  Hugos, 

trifles.]    Trifling;  futile;   worthless;  of  no 

force;  inoperative. 
Nuuuet,  nug'et,  n.    [Formerly  nigot,  viggot, 

an  ingot;  perhaps  a  corruption  of  ingot  (an 

ingot,  a  ninaot,  a  nigot).]  A  lump;  espe 
eially,  one  of  the  larger  lumps  of  native 
gold  found  in  the  diggings. 

Nuisance,  nu'sans,  n.  [O.Fr.  nuisance,  noi- 
Mtttoe,  from  nuisir,  noisir  (Mod.Fr.  nuire), 
L.  nocere,  to  annoy.  Noxious.]  Something 
that  annoys  or  gives  trouble;  that  which 
is  offensive  or  irritating;  an  annoyance;  a 
plague  or  pest;  a  bore. 

Null,  nul,  o.  [L.  nullus,  not  any,  none — 
ne,  not,  and  ullus,  any  (akin  to  uims,  one).] 
Of  no  legal  or  binding  force  or  validity; 
void;  invalid;  having  no  character  or  ex- 
pression (as  the  features).— Nullify,  nul'i- 
fl,  v.t.  —  nullified,  nullifying.  [L.  nullus, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  annul;  to  render 
invalid;  to  deprive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy. 
—Nullification,  nul'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  nullifying;  a  rendering  void  and  of 
no  effect.— Nullity,  nul'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  null;  want  of  validity; 
that  which  i?  -»f  no  force  or  efficacy. 

Nullah,  nul'la,  n.  In  Hindustan,  a  bed  of 
a  rivulet;  a  rivulet. 

Numb,  num.  a.  [Lit.  taken,  being  from 
A.Sax.  numen,  pp.  of  niman,  O.E.  nirn, 
Goth,  niman,  to  seize;  hence  also  benumb 
(with  prefix  be) ;  nimble.  The  final  b  is 
excrescent.]  Torpid,  benumbed,  or  dead- 
ened; having  lost  the  power  of  sensation 
and  motion. — v.t.  To  make  numb  or  tor- 
pid.—Numbness,  num'nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  numb;  torpidity;  torpor. 

Number,  num'ber,  n.  [O.Fr.  numbre,  Fr. 
nombre,  from  L.  numerus,  number  (whence 
also  numeral,  numerous,  enumerate),  same 
root  as  nomad,  Gr.  nemo,  to  distribute. 
(As  to  inserted  b  comp.  humble,  nimble.)] 
That  which  may  be  counted;  an  aggregate 
of  units,  or  a  single  unit  considered  as  part 
of  a  series;  an  aggregate  of  several  indi- 
viduals; not  a  few;  many;  one  of  a  num- 
bered series  of  things,  as  a  division  of  a 
book  published  in  parts;  a  part  of  a  peri- 
odical; metrical  arrangement  of  syllables; 
poetical  rhythm  or  measure;  gram,  that 
distinction  in  the  form  which  a  word  as- 
sumes according  as  it  is  spoken  of  or  ex- 
presses one  individual  or  several  individuals; 
the  form  that  denotes  one  individual  being 
the  singular  number,  that  set  apart  for  two 
the  dual  number,  that  which  refers  to  two 
or  more  the  plural  number. — Number  one, 
self. — v.t.  To  count;  to  reckon;  to  enume- 
rate; to  reckon,  rank,  or  consider;  to  put  a 
number  or  numbers  on;  to  amount  to;  to 
reach  the  number  of.— Numberer,  uum'- 
ber-er,  n.  One  that  numbers.  —  Num- 
berless, num'ber-les,  a.  That  cannot  be 
counted;  innumerable.— Numbers,  num'- 
berz,  n.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Numbles,  num'blz,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  nombles, 
from  L.  lumbulus,  a  dim.  of  lumbus,  a  loin.] 
The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Numerable,  nu'mer-a-bl,  a.  [L.  numera- 
bilis,  from  numerus,  number.  Number.] 
Capable  of  being  numbered  or  counted. — 
Numeral,  nu'mer-al,  a.  [L.  numeralis.] 
Pertaining  to  number;  consisting  of  num- 
ber; expressing  number;  representing 
number.— n.  A  figure  or  character  used  to 
express  a  number;  gram,  a  word  expressing 
a  number  (one,  two,  three,  &c). — Nu liter- 
ally, nu'mer-al-li,  adv.  According  to  num- 
ber; in  number.— Numerary,  nu'mer-a- 


1 1,  «     Belonging  bo  0  >  si  tain  numbei 
Numerate,  nu'mei  at,  v.t,  tad  1    [L 
mtro,  numeratvm.]    To  count.—  Niimer* 

alion.  mi  11..  1  a'  1 ,  a     1 1,    numaratio  I 

lcI  "i  art  oi  cumbering;  orith,  the 
art  oi  •  ipn    ing  in  figurea  acj   Dumber 
proposed   in   words,  01   ,ii    expreei  Ing   In 
vords  any  numbei   propoi ed  10  figun 
Numerator,  nfi'mei  B  ter,  n,    <»n<-  thai 
numbers;  writh  the  numbei  in  nugar  frac 
tions  which  show.i  hou  man]  parti  of  a 
unit  are  taken    the  number  abore  the  line. 
Numerical,  nfl  merl  kal;  a     Belonging 
to  number;  denoting  Dumber;  consisting 
in  numbers.      Numerically,  Dd-men 
kal-li,  adv.    In  numbers;  with  respect  to 
numerical  quantity  inwneHoally  greater). 
Numerous,  DQ'mer-us.  «.  [L.  nvmt  • 
Consisting  of  many  individuals;  great   In 
number;  many      Numerously,  nfi'mer- 
us  li,   adv.      In   or   with   great   numbers. — 
NitiiK'roiisiicss,  nu'mer-uH  nes,  v. 
Nuiiiismnllc,  Nuuilsiiiatlral,  uu-mis- 
mat'ik,  nu-mis-mat'i-kal,  a.    [L.  numima, 
coin,  from  Gr.  nomisma,  coin,  lit,  what  is 
sanctioned  by  law,  from  nomizd,  to  sanction, 
from  Jiomos,  law.]    Pertaining  to  coins  or 
1111  dais.  —Numismatics,  nfi-inis-mat'iks, 
n.     The  science  of  coins  and  medals. 
Numismatist,  ml  mis'mat-ist,  n.     One 
versed  in  numismatics.— Nuiiilsmalou- 
raplty,  nu-mis'ma-tog"ra-fi,  n.  The  science 
which  treats  of  coins  and  medab  in  their 
relation  to  history.— Numismatology, 
nu-mis'ma-tol"o-ji,  n.    Same  as  Numisma- 
tography. 

Nummary,  num'a-ri,  a.  [L.  nummus,  a 
coin.]  Relating  to  money.— Nummular, 
Nummulary,  num'u-ler,  num'u-la-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  coin  or  money;  having  the 
form  of  a  coin.— Niillllliu line,  num'fi- 
lTn,  a.  Resembling  a  nummulite.— Niim- 
mulite,  num'u-llt,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.] 
The  name  of  fossil  organisms  having  ex- 
ternally somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  money.  —  Nummulitlc,  num-fi-lit'ik, 
a.  Containing  nummulites;  composed  of 
nummulites. 

N umiiali,  num'nah,  n.  [Hind,  namda,  Per. 
namad,  carpet.]  A  piece  of  thick  cloth  or 
felt  put  under  a  saddle  for  the  comfort  of 
the  horse.  {Anglo-Indian.) 
Numskull,  num'skul,  n.  [Numb  and 
skull.]  A  dunce;  a  stupid  fellow. 
Nun,  nun,  n.  [A.Sax.  nunne,  from  Eccles. 
L.  nonna,  a  nun,  nonnus,  a  monk,  L.Gr. 
nonna,  nonnos,  from  Coptic  or  Egypt,  nane, 
nanu,  good,  beautiful,  monasteries  and 
convents  having  first  arisen  in  Egypt.]  A 
woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life  who  lives 
in  a  convent  or  nunnery,  under  a  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity;  the  blue  titmouse;  a 
kind  of  pigeon  having  its  head  almost  co- 
vered with  a  veil  of  feathers.— Nunnery, 
nun'er-i,  n.  A  convent  in  which  nuns  re- 
side.— Nuimisb,  nun'ish,  a.  Like  a  nun; 
pertaining  to  a  nun. 

Nunc  dlmlttis,  nungk  dl-mit'tis,  n.  [L., 
now  thou  lettest  depart.]  The  canticle  of 
Simeon  (Luke,  ii.  29-32). 
Nuncio,  nun'shi-o,  n.  [Sp.  nuncio,  It. 
nunzio,  from  L.  nuncius,  a  messenger,  for 
noventius,  from  novus,  new;  akin  announce, 
renounce,  pronounce,  enunciate,  &c]  An 
ambassador  of  the  first  rank  (not  a  car- 
dinal) representing  the  pope  at  the  court 
of  a  sovereign  (an  ambassador  of  the  first 
rank,  who  is  a  cardinal,  being  styled  a  leg- 
ate).—Hujieiiiilire,  nun'shi-at-ur,  n.  The 
office  of  a  nuncio. 

Nuncupative,  nuu-ku'pa-tiv,  a.  [From 
L.  nuncupo,  to  declare.]  Law,  oral;  not 
written.—  Nuncupative  will,  one  made  by 
the  verbal  declaration  of  the  testator.  — 
Nuncupatory,  nun-kii'pa-to-ri,  a.  Nun- 
cupative; oral. 

Nundinal,  nun'di-nal,  a.  [L.  nundinalis, 
from  nundince,  a  fair  or  market.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  fair  or  to  a  market-day. 
Nunnery.  Under  Nun. 
Nuptial,  nup'shal,  a.  [L.  nuptialis,  from 
nuptice,  marriage,  from  nubo,  nuptum,  to 
marry;  akin  nubes,  nimbus,  a  cloud  (from 
the  veiling  of  the  bride).]  Pertaining  to 
marriage ;   used  or  done  at  a  wedding.  — 
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Nuptials     nup'shalz,   It,  pi.      [L.   nu/>ti<r 

(pi),  a  wedding.  |    A  wedding  or  marriage, 
.*.  Syn.  under  Mahruuk. 
Nlirl,    nerl,    v.t.      [Same    as   knurl,   knurl, 
anarL]    To  mill  or  indent  on  tho  edge. 
Nurlliig,  ner'ling,  '<■     The  milling  on  tho 
edge  of  a  coin  or  tho  head  of  a  screw. 

Nurse,  ners,  n.  [Fr.  noun-ice,  from  I/,  vit- 
tri.c,  nutrii-is,  a  nurse,  from  nutrio,  to  nour- 
ish. Nourish.]  One  who  tends  or  takes 
care  of  the  young,  sick,  or  Infirm:  a  female 
who  has  the  care  of  a  child  or  children;  a 
female  attendant  in  a  hospital;  one  who  or 
that  which  nurtures,  cherishes,  or  protects; 
hort.  a  shrub  or  tree  which  protects  a  young 
plant.  — V.t. — nursed,  nursing.  To  feed  and 
tend  generally  in  infancy;  to  suckle;  to 
rear;  to  nurture;  to  tend  in  sickness  or 
infirmity;  to  promote  growth  or  vigour  in; 
to  foment;  to  foster;  to  manage  with  care 
and  economy,  with  a  view  to  increase.  — 
Nurse -malll,  n.  A  maid-servant  em- 
ployed in  nursing  children.  —  Nursery, 
ner'ser-i,  n.  A  place  or  apartment  in  a 
house  set  apart  for  children;  a  place  where 
trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  &c,  are 
raised  from  seed  or  otherwise  in  order  to 
be  transplanted,  or  where  they  are  propa- 
gated in  order  to  be  sold;  a  place  where 
anything  is  fostered  and  the  growth  pro- 
moted.— Nursery  gardener,  a  nursery-man. 

—Nursery-governess,  n.   a  governess 

for  young  children.— Nursery-nian,  n. 
One  who  has  a  nursery  of  plants,  or  is  em- 
ployed in  one.— Nursling,  ners'ling,  n. 
[Nurse,  and  dim.  term,  -ling.]  One  who  or 
that  which  is  nursed;  a  child;  a  fondling. 

Nurture,  ner'tur,  n.  [Fr.  nourriture,  from 
nourrir,  to  nourish.  Nourish,  Nurse.] 
The  act  of  nursing  or  nourishing;  educa- 
tion; that  which  nourishes;  food;  diet. — 
v.t. — nurtured,  nurturing.  To  nourish;  to 
educate;  to  bring  or  train  up. 

Nut.  nut,  n.  [A.Sax.  hnutu  =  Icel.  knot, 
O.H.G.  hnuz,  Dan.  nod,  G.  nuss,  Gael. 
cnudh.]  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and 
shrubs  which  have  the  seed  inclosed  in  a 
bony,  woody,  or  leathery  covering,  not 
opening  when  ripe;  hot.  a  bony  pericarp 
containing  a  single  seed,  to  which  it  is  not 
closely  attached;  a  small  block  of  metal 
or  wood,  with  an  internal  or  female  screw 
put  upon  the  end  of  a  screw-bolt  to  keep 
it  firmly  in  its  place. — A  nut  to  crack,  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve;  a  puzzle  to  be 
explained.—  v.i.— nutted,  nutting.  To  gather 
nuts.  —  Nutty,  nut'i,  a.     Abounding  in 
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iiu(h;  having  the  flavour  of  nuts.— Nllt- 
hrowil,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept  and 
dried.    Nut-cracker,  ".    An  Instrument 

for  cracking  hard-shelled  nuts;  a  bird  rarely 
seen  in  Britain,  so  called  from  feeding  upon 
nuts.—  Nut-gall,  F».  An  excrescence  of 
the  oak.  —  Nut  -hate  li,  n.  [Hatch  is 
a  softened  form  of  hack.]  A  European 
scansorial  bird  which  eats  the  kernel  of 
the  hazel-nut.— Nut-oil,  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  walnuts.  —  Nut-pecker,  n. 
The  nut-hatch.— Nil t-sliell,  n.  The  hard 
shell  of  a  nut.— To  be  or  lie  in  a  nut-shell, 
to  be  in  small  compass;  to  admit  of  a  very 
simple  explanation  or  statement.  —  Nut- 
trec,  n.    The  hazel. 

Nutant,  nu'tant,  a.  [L.  nutans,  nutantis, 
ppr.  of  nuto,  to  nod,  freq.  of  nuo,  to  nod. 
Innuendo.]  Bot.  drooping  or  nodding. — 
Nutation,  nu-ta'shon,  »,  [L.  nutatio.]  A 
nodding ;  astron.  a  slight  gyratory  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  axis  tending  to  make 
the  pole  describe  a  minute  ellipse,  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
connected  with  precession. 

Nutmeg,  nut'meg.n.  [From  nut,  and  O.Fr. 
muguette,  nutmeg,  from  L.  muscus,  musk ; 
lit.  the  scented  nut.]  The  kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
agreeably  aromatic,  and  much  used  in 
cookery.  —  Nutmeg  butter,  a  solid  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  nutmeg.— Nutmegged, 
nut'megd,  a.    Seasoned  with  nutmeg. 

Nutria,  nu'tri-a,  n.  [Sp.  nutria,  lutria, 
from  L.  Intra,  an  otter.]  The  commercial 
name  for  the  skins  or  fur  of  the  coypou. 

Nutrient,  nu'tri-ent,  a.  [L.  nutrio,  to  nou- 
rish. Nurse.]  Nourishing;  nutritious.— 
n.  Any  substance  which  nourishes. — Nutri- 
ment, nu'tri-ment,  n.  [L.  nutrimentum.] 
That  which  nourishes;  nourishment;  food; 
aliment.— Nut rimental,  nfi-tri-men'tal, 
a.  Nutritious;  nourishing.— Nutrition, 
nu-trish'on,  n.  [L.  nutritio,  from  nutrio.] 
The  act  or  process  by  which  organisms 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  absorb  into 
their  system  their  proper  food;  the  process 
of  assimilating  food;  that  which  nourishes; 
nutriment.  —  Nutritious,  nu-trish'us,  a. 
Containing  or  serving  as  nutriment;  pro- 
moting the  growth  or  repairing  the  waste 
of  organic  bodies;  nourishing.  —  Nutri- 
tiously, nu-trish'us-li,  adv.  In  a  nutritious 
manner.  —  Nutrltiousness,  nu-trish'us- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nutritious. — 
Nutritive,  nu'tri-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  nourishing;  nutritious;  pertaining 
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to  nutrition.— Nutritively,  nu'tri-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  nutritive  manner.— Nut rltlve- 

iicmh,  nu'tri-tiv-nes,  n. 

Nlix-voinlca,  nuks-vom'i-ka,  n.  [From 
L.  nux,  a  nut,  and  v<nne<>,  to  vomit. ]  The 
fruit  of  an  Fast  Indian  tree,  containing 
the  virulent  poison  strychnine  ;  a  drug  con- 
taining strychnine. 

Nuzzle,  nuz'l,  v.t.—  nuzzled,  nuzzling.  [/ 
form  of  nozzle.]  To  put  a  ring  into  the  nose 
of;  to  root  up  with  the  nose.— v.t.  To  work 
with  the  nose,  as  a  pig;  to  hide  the  head, 
as  a  child  in  its  mother's  bosom. 

Nyctalopia,  nik-ta-lo'pi-a,  n.  [Gr.  nykta- 
lopia,  from  nyktalops,  seeing  by  night  only 
—nyx,  nyktos,  night,  and  ops,  the  eye.] 
The  faculty  or  defect  of  seeing  in  darknesi 
or  in  a  faint  light,  with  privation  of  sight  it 
daylight;  also  applied  to  night-blindness, 
the  exactly  opposite  defect  of  vision  — 
Nyctalops,  nik'ta-lops,  n.  One  afflicted 
with  nyctalopia. 

Nyctitronlc,  nik-ti-trop'ik,  a.  [Gr.  nyx, 
nyktos,  night,  tropos,  a  turn.]  Bot.  said  of 
certain  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  assume 
certain  positions  at  night. 

Nylgan,  nil'ga,  n.  [Hind,  nil-gau  —  nil, 
blue,  and  gau,  a  cow,  ox.]  A  large  species 
of  antelope  inhabiting  Northern  India, 
Persia,  &c,  with  grayish  blue  hair. 

Nymph,  nimf,  n.  [L.  nympha,  Gr.  nymphe, 
a  nymph.]  One  of  a  numerous  ciass  of 
inferior  divinities,  imagined  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  beautiful  maidens, 
not  immortal,  but  always  young;  those  who 
presided  over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs 
being  called  Naiads;  over  mountains 
Oreads ;  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads;  over  the  sea,  Nereids;  hence, 
a  young  and  attractive  woman;  a  maiden; 
a  damsel.  Also  same  as  Nympha.— Nym- 
pha, nim'fa,  n.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  of 
an  insect.  —  Nymphal,  Nymphean, 
Nymphlc,  nim'fal,  nim-fe'an,  nim'fik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  nymphs.— Nympholepsy, 
nim'fo-lep-si,  n.  [Gr.  nymphe,  and  lepsis,  a 
taking.]  A  species  of  ecstasy,  or  fascination, 
seizing  any  one  who  looked  on  a  nymph. 

Nymphomania,  nim-fo-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr. 
nymphe,  a  bride,  and  mania,  madness.] 
Morbid  and  in  controllable  sexual  desire  in 
females. 

Nystagmus,  nis-tag'mus,  n.  [Gr.  nystag- 
mos,  a  nodding.]  Med.  an  involuntary 
rolling  motion  of  the  eyes. 
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O  is  the  fifteenth  letter  and  the  fourth  vowel 
in  the  English  alphabet. 

O,  interj.  An  exclamation  used  in  earnest 
or  solemn  address,  appeal,  or  invocation, 
and  prefixed  to  the  noun  of  address;  the 
sign  of  the  vocative:  often  confounded 
with  Oh,  which  is  strictly  a  particle  ex- 
pressive of  emotion  prefixed  to  a  sentence 
or  clause.  When  O  is  the  word,  the  mark 
of  exclamation,  if  used,  should  follow  the 
noun  of  address  ('Hear,  O  Israel!');  when 
oh  is  the  word,  the  mark  should  follow  it, 
or  the  exclamatory  clause  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  thus:  Oh!  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear  me! 
exclamations  of  surprise,  uneasiness,  fear, 
pain,  &c.,  regarded  as  corruptions  of  Fr. 
O  Dieu!  It.  0  Bio!  O  God!  It.  O  Dio  mio! 
O  my  God. 

Oaf,  of,  n.  [From  Icel.  dlfr,  an  elf.  Elf.] 
A  fairy  changeling;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead. — 
Oafish,  of'ish,  a.  Stupid;  dolt;  doltish.— 
Oafishness,  of'ish-nes,  n.  Stupidity;  dul- 
ness. 

Oak,  ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  dc=Sc.  aik,  Icel.  eik, 
D.  eik,  L.G.  eeke,  Dan.  eeg,  Sw.  ek,  G.  eiche; 
root  unknown.]  A  well-known  and  valu- 
able timber  tree,  or  its  wood,  which  is  hard, 
tough,  and  strong,  and  was  long  extensively 
used  in  ship-building,  the  bark  being  used 
for  tanning.— Oak-apple,   n.     An  oak- 


gall.— Oaken,  6'kn,  a.  Made  of  oak  or 
consisting  of  oak. — Oak-gall,  n.  A  gall 
of  the  oak.— Oakleather,  n.  A  fungous 
growth  of  leathery  appearance  in  the  fis- 
sures of  old  oaks. — Oakling,  ok'ling,  n. 
A  young  oak.— Oak-paper,  n.  Paper- 
hangings  stained  like  oak. 

Oaks.  A  race  for  fillies  run  at  Epsom  during 
the  Derby  week,  established  by  Edward 
Smith  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  May  14, 1779. 

Oakum,  o'kum.'n.  [A.Sax.  dcumba,  tow, 
oakum,  lit.  matter  combed  out,  from  prefix 
d,  away,  out,  and  camb,  a  comb.  Comb.] 
The  substance  of  old  ropes  untwisted  and 
pulled  into  loose  fibres:  used  for  caulking 
the  seams  of  ships,  stopping  leaks,  &c. 

Oar,  or,  n.  [A.Sax.  dr;  Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aare, 
Sw.  ara ;  perhaps  from  root  ar,  seen  in  A. 
Sax.  erian,  Goth,  arjan,  L.  aro,  to  plough; 
or  allied  to  rudder,  row.]  A  long  piece  of 
timber,  flat  at  one  end  and  round  at  the 
other,  used  to  propel  a  boat,  barge,  or  gal- 
ley through  the  water. — To  feather  the  oars. 
Feather,  v.t. — To  lie  on  the  oars,  to  sus- 
pend rowing;  hence,  fig.  to  cease  from  work; 
to  rest. — To  muffle  the  oars,  to  wrap  some 
soft  substance  round  the  part  that  lies  in 
the  rowlock. — To  put  one's  oar  in,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  business  or  concerns  of  others. — 
v.i.  To  row. — v.t.   To  impel  by  rowing. — 


Oared,  ord,  a.  Furnished  with  oars  (a 
four-oared  boat).— Oar-lock,  ft.  A  row- 
lock.—Oarsman,  orz'man,  n.  One  who 
rows  with  an  oar;  a  boatman. 

Oasis,  o-a'sis,  «.  pi.  Oases,  6-a'sez.  [L. 
andGr.,  from  Coptic  oueh,  to  dwell,  and  saa, 
to  drink.]  A  fertile  tract  where  there  is 
water,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  or  waste; 
a  green  spot  in  the  midst  of  barrenness' 
often  used  figuratively. 

Oast,  ost,  n.  [D.  ast,  eest,  eijst,  a  kiln.]  A 
kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt.— Oasthouse, 
ost'hous,  n.  A  building  for  oasts  or  hop- 
kilns. 

Oat,  ot,  ».  [O.E.  ote,  ate,  oote,  A.Sax.  dta, 
the  oat;  Icel.  ceti,  an  eatable,  oats;  from 
the  root  of  eat.]  A  cereal  plant  valuable 
for  the  grain  it  produces;  an  oaten  pipe, 
typical  of  pastoral  poetry  {Mil.);  pi.  a  quan- 
tity of  the  plant  in  cultivation  or  of  the  grain 
(field  of  oats).  —  Wild  oats,  youthful  ex- 
cesses :  generally  in  the  phrase  to  sow  one's 
wild  oats,  to  indulge  in  youthful  excesses, 
dissipations,  or  follies;  to  have  sown  one's 
wild  oats,  to  have  given  up  youthful  follies. 
—Oat-cake,  n.  A  cake  made  of  the  meal 
of  oats.— Oaten,  6'tn,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
made  of  oats  or  oatmeal.— Oatmeal,  ot'- 
mel,  ft.    Meal  made  from  oats. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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On  lb  5th,  a.  pi  Ontlm,  urn/.  |.\  Bai 
,uh  Si-  aith,  [eel.  eithr,  Dan.  and  8w.  <■</, 
Qntb.  aiths,  D  red,  G.  rtrf,  oath. 1  A.  solemn 
afflrniation  or  declaration,  mane  with  an 
appeal  to  God  for  tlif  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed:  a  solemn  Rwearing;  a  blasphemoua 
use  of  the  name  <>i  the  I  >ivine  Being;  an 
Imprecation. 

•bbllgato,  «-i.ii  gH  to,  t/.  |it oiu. id atk. | 
An  instrumental  pari  or  aocompanimenl 
of  siu-li  importance  that  it  cannot  bo  dis- 
pensed wit  ll. 

#bcompre8Sed,  ob-kom  prest',  a.  Prefix 
PO,  implying  inversion,  and  compressed.] 
Hot.  compressed  or  flattened  back  and  front. 
ObCOIlId  Obconlcal,  ob-kon'ik,  ob- 
kon'i-kal,  a.  [Prefix  <>b,  and  conic.]  Bot. 
conical,  but  haYing  the  apex  downward.— 
OImoi«I;iI<\  ob-kor'dftt,  a.  [Prefix  ob,  and 
cordate.]  Bot.  shaped  like  a  heart,  with 
the  apex  downward. 

Obdurate,  ob'du-rat,  a.  [L.  obduratus, 
from  obduro,  to  harden— ob,  intensive,  duro, 
to  harden,  from  dvrus,  hard  (seen  in  indu- 
rate, endure,  duration.]  Hardened  in  heart; 
persisting  obstinately  in  sin;  stubborn; 
inflexible;  inexorable;  harsh  or  rough  f.— 
Obduracy,  ob'du-ra-si,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  obdurate;  invincible  hard- 
ness of  heart;  obstinacy  in  wickedness.— 
Obdurately,  ob'du-rat-li,  adv.  In  an 
obdurate  manner;  inflexibly. —Obd II rate- 
ness,  n.    Obduracy;  stubbornness. 

Obeall,  o-be'a,  n.  A  species  of  sorcery  or 
witchcraft  among  the  African  negroes. 

Obedience,  o-be'di-ens,  n.  [Fr.  obedience, 
from  L.  obedientia,  obedience.  Obey.]  The 
act  or  habit  of  obeying;  compliance  with 
a  command,  prohibition,  or  known  law  and 
rule  prescribed;  submission  to  authority. — 
Passive  obedience,  unqualified  obedience  to 
authority,  whether  the  commands  be  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
—Obedient,  o-be'di-ent,  a.  [L.  obediens, 
ppr.  of  obedio.]  Submission  to  authority; 
complying  with  all  commands ;  yielding 
compliance;  dutiful.  — Obediential,  6- 
be'di-en"shal,  a.  According  to  the  rule  of 
obedience;  in  compliance  with  commands. 
—Obediently,  6-be'di-ent-li,  adv.  In  an 
obedient  manner;  dutifully;  submissively. 

Obeisance,  6-ba'sans,  n.  [Fr.  obeissance, 
from  L.  obedientia.  Obedience.]  A  bow 
or  courtesy;  an  act  of  reverence,  deference, 
or  respect. 

Obelisk,  ob'e-lisk,  n.  [Gr.  obeliskos,  dim.  of 
obelos,  a  spit.]  A  column  or  monumental 
structure  of  rectangular  form,  diminishing 
towards  the  top,  and  generally  finishing 
with  a  low  pyramid;  a  mark  (thus  t)  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  a  note  in  the  margin  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  page :  called  also  a  dagger. 

Obelus,  ob'e-lus,  n.  [Gr.  obelos,  a  spit.]  A 
mark  in  ancient  MSS.  or  old  editions  of 
the  classics,  indicating  a  suspected  passage 
or  reading.  — Obelize,  ob'e-liz,  v.t.  To 
mark  as  spurious  or  suspicious. 

Oberon,  ob'er-on,  n.  [Fr.  Auberon,  Alberon, 
G.  Alberich.]  King  of  the  Fairies,  married 
to  Titania. 

Obese,  6-bes',  a.  [L.  obesus,  fat — ob,  intens., 
and  edo,  esum,  to  eat.  Eat.]  Excessively  cor- 
pulent; fat;  fleshy.— Obesen ess,  Obes- 
ity, o-bes'nes,  6-bes'i-ti,  n.  [L.  obesitas.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  obese;  exces- 
sive corpulency. 

Obey,  6-ba',  v.t.  [Fr.  obeir,  from  L.  obedio, 
obedire,  to  obey,  O.L.  obcedire— prefix  ob, 
and  audio,  to  hear.  Audible.]  To  give 
ear  to;  to  comply  with  the  commands  of; 
to  be  under  the  government  of;  to  be  ruled 
by;  to  submit  to  the  direction  or  control  of. 
—v.t.  To  submit  to  commands  or  authority; 
to  do  as  one  is  bid.— Obey er,  o-ba'er,  n. 
One  who  yields  obedience.— Obeyingly, 
6-ba'ing-li,  adv.    Obediently. 

Obfuscate,  ob-fus'kat,  v.t— obfuscated,  ob- 
fuscating. [L.  obfusco,  obfuscatum — prefix 
ob,  and  fusco,  to  obscure,  from  fuscus,  dark.] 
To  darken;  to  obscure;  to  bewilder;  to  con- 
fuse; to  muddle.— Obfuscation,  ob-fus- 
ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  obfuscating;  con- 
fusion or  bewilderment  of  mind. 
Obi,  oTM,  n.    Same  as  Obeah. 
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Obit,  ob  it,  ii.  [L.  ohitu*,  death,  from  <>l>e<>, 
obitum,   to  die     ob,  against,   and   <<■,    to  k<> 

Itinerant.]    a  persons  decease;  an  annl 

versaiyot    ('■  death.      Obllmil,  nbit'u 

al,  a     Pertaining  to  obits.    Obituary, 

o-bit'u  a  ri,  n.  | [  Fr.  olutuaire  I  A  list  of 
the  dead,  or  a  register  of  ubitual  anniversary 
days;    an   account  of  a  person  <>r  persons 

deceased,    a.  Relating  to  the  decease  of  a 

person;  written  about  a  person  at  his  death 
(an  obmtary  notice). 

Obiter  Dictum.  |T->.|  A  remark  by  the 
way;  an  off-hand  aphorism  or  statement. 

Object,  ob'jekt,  n.  [L.  objectum,  lit.  some- 
thing thrown  before  or  against— ob,  against, 
and  jacin,  to  throw  (as  in  deject,  eject,  reject, 

&c).  J  KT  (of  water).]  That  towards  which 
the  mind  is  directed  in  any  of  its  states  or 
activities;  what  is  thought  about,  believed, 
or  seen;  some  visible  and  tangible  thing;  a 
concrete  reality  (objects  of  interest  in  a 
museum);  that  to  which  efforts  are  directed; 
aim;  end;  ultimate  purpose;  a  deformed 
person;  gram,  the  word,  clause,  or  member 
of  a  sentence  expressing  that  on  which  the 
action  expressed  by  a  transitive  verb  is 
exercised,  or  the  word  or  member  governed 
by  a  preposition.— v.t.   (ob-jekf).     [Fr.  ob- 

jecter,  L.  objicio,  objectum.]  To  place  before 
or  in  the  way  J  ;  to  bring  forward  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  or  as  an  adverse  ground  or 
reason;  to  state  or  urge  in  opposition;  to 
state  as  an  objection  (I  have  nothing  to 
object  against  him). — v.i.  To  make  opposition 
in  words  or  arguments;  to  offer  adverse 
reasons.— Object-glass,  n.  In  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  the  lens  or  combination  of 
lenses  directed  upon  the  object  and  produc- 
ing an  image  of  it,  which  is  viewed  through 
the  eye-piece.  —  Objectify,  Object!- 
▼ate,  ob-jek'ti-fi,  ob-jek'ti-vat,  v.t.  To 
form  into  an  object ;  to  give  the  character 
of  an  object  to.— Objection,  ob-jek'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  objecting;  that  which  is  or 
may  be  objected;  adverse  reason,  argument, 
or  charge;  fault  found.— Objectionable, 
ob-jek'shon-a-bl,  a.  Such  as  might  reason- 
ably be  objected  to;  justly  liable  to  objection; 
calling  for  disapproval;  reprehensible  (as 
actions,  language,  &c).  —  Objectiona- 
bly, ob-jek'shon-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  objec- 
tionable manner;  reprehensibly.— Objec- 
tivatlon,  ob-jek'ti-va"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  forming  into  or  causing  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  object.— Objective,  ob- 
jek'tiv,  a.  [Fr.  objectif.]  Belonging  to  what 
is  external  to  the  mind;  hence,  when  used 
of  literature  or  art,  containing  no  trace  of 
the  writer's  or  artist's  own  feelings  or  in- 
dividuality: opposed  to  subjective;  gram. 
belonging  to  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
or  a  preposition  (the  objective  case,  an  ob- 
jective clause).— n.  The  objective  case;  an 
object-glass;  the  aim  of  a  military  ma- 
noeuvre or  operation.— Objective  geni- 
tive. Opposed  to  subjective,  e.g.  E.  'Love 
of  God',  and  L.  amor  dei;  the  love  of  which 
God  is  the  subject,  or  which  He  feels  towards 
us  (subjective);  the  love  of  which  He  is  the 
object,  or  which  we  feel  towards  Him  (ob- 
jective).—Objectively,  ob-jek'tiv-li,  adv. 
In  an  objective  manner.  —  Objective- 
ness,  ob-jek'tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  or  rela- 
tion of  being  objective. —  Objectivity, 
ob-jek-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  objective.  —  Object  i/e,  ob'jek-tiz, 
v.t.  To  put  in  the  position  of  an  object. — 
Objectless,  ob'jekt-les,  a.  Having  no 
object;  purposeless;  aimless.  —  Object- 
lesson,  n.  A  lesson  to  the  young  by  means 
of  articles  themselves  or  pictures  of  them. 
—Objector,  ob-jek'ter,  n.  One  that  ob- 
jects. 

Objuration,  ob-jQ-ra/shon,  n.  [From  L. 
objuro,  to  bind  by  oath — prefix  ob,  and  juro, 
to  swear.  Jury.]  The  act  of  binding  by 
oath.— Objure,  +  ob-jQr',  v.i.    To  swear. 

Objurgate,  ob-jer'gat,  v.t.  and  i.— objur- 
gated, objurgating.  [L.  objurgo,  objurgatum 
—prefix  ob,  andjurgo,  to  chide.]  To  chide, 
reprove,  or  reprehend.  —  Objurgation, 
ob-jer-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  objurgating;  a 
reproof.  —Objurgatory,  ob-jer'ga-to-ri, 
a.    Containing  objurgation  or  reproof. 

Oblate,  oblat,  a.  [L.  oblatus,  thrust  for- 
ward (i.o.  at  the  equator),  also  offered,  de- 
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voted    "'\  against)  before,  and  lotus,  car- 

borne  I    Oeotn   Battened  oi  depn 
at.  the  pule*     Oblate  spheroid,  a  spherical 
body  Battened  a(  the  poll  .  thai  is,  having 
the  shape  of  tie-  <:nth     a    Ecclu  .» 
lar  person  who  offered  or  devoted  himself 
and  his  property  to  some  monastery,  Into 

which  he  wits   admitted  hh  a  kind  of   lay 

brut  her;   a  member  of  a  congregation  of 
secular  priesM  who  hve  in  community, 
Oblateness,  oblat-nes,  »    The  quality  or 

state   of   being  (dilate.     Oblullon,   oh  la' 

shon,  n.     [L.  ablatio,  an  offering  j    Any 
thing  offered  or  presented  In  worship  or 

sacred  service. 

Obligate,  ob'li-gat,  v.t— obligated,  obliga- 
turn.  [L.  obligo,  obUgatum,  to  bind,  to 
bring  under  an  obligation  prefix  oli,  and 
ligo,  to  bind.  Ligament.)  To  brink'  or 
placo  under  some  obligation ;  to  hold  to 
some  duty :  a  word  not  much  used  by  good 
writers.— Obligate,  a.  Of  bacteria  and 
parasites,  bound  to  particular  conditions  of 
life.— Obllgailt,  ob'li-gant,  n.  One  who 
binds  himself  to  pay  or  perform  something. 
—Obligation,  ob-li-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  ob- 
ligatio,  from  obligo,  to  bind,  oblige.)  That 
which  binds  or  obliges  to  do  something; 
binding  or  constraining  power  or  effect;  an 
external  act  or  duty  imposed  by  the  relations 
of  society;  a  claim  upon  one;  the  position 
in  which  one  is  bound  or  indebted  to  another 
for  a  favour  received;  a  favour  bestowed 
and  binding  to  gratitude.— Obligatorily, 
ob'li-ga-to-ri-li,  adv.  In  an  obligatory  man- 
ner.—Obligatoriness,  ob'li-ga-to-ri-nes; 
n.  State  of  being  obligatory.  —  Obliga- 
tory, ob'li-ga-to-ri,  a.  Imposing  obligation 
or  duty ;  binding  in  law  or  conscience ;  re- 
quiring performance  or  forbearance  of  some 
act  (obligatory  on  a  person). 

Obllgalo,  ob-le-ga'to.    Obbligato. 

Oblige,  o-blij',  v.t.— obliged,  obliging.  [Fr. 
obliger,  from  L.  obligo,  to  bind,  to  oblige 
—ob,  and  ligo,  to  bind.  Obligation.]  To 
constrain  by  any  force,  physical,  moral,  or 
legal;  to  compel;  to  bind  by  any  restraint; 
to  bind  by  some  favour  done  ;  to  lay  under 
obligation  of  gratitude.— Obliged,  6-bhjd', 
p.  and  a.  Having  received  some  oblige- 
ment  or  favour;  laid  under  obligation;  in- 
debted.—Obligee,  o-bli-je',  n.  Law,  the 
person  to  whom  another  is  bound.— Ob- 
ligemeilt,  6-blIj'ment,  n.  A  favour  con- 
ferred; obligation.— Obliger,  6-blI'jer,  n. 
One  that  obliges.— Obliging,  o-bli'jing,  a. 
Having  the  disposition  to  do  favours;  con- 
ferring favours  or  kindnesses;  complaisant; 
kind.— Obligingly,  o-bli'jing-li,  adv.  In 
an  obliging  manner.— Obligingness,  6- 
bli'jing-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
obliging.  —  Obligor,  ob-li-gor',  n.  Law, 
the  person  who  binds  himself  to  another. 

Oblique,  ob-lek'  or  ob-lik',  a.  [Fr.  oblique, 
L.  obliquus—  prefix  ob,  and  liquis,  awry.] 
Having  a  direction  neither  perpendicular 
nor  parallel  to  some  line  or  surface  which 
is  made  the  standard  of  reference;  not 
direct;  aslant;  slanting;  jig.  indirect  or  by 
allusion ;  not  direct  in  descent ;  collateral. 
—Oblique  angle,  any  angle  except  a  right 
angle.  —  Oblique  arch,  a  skew-arch.  —  Ob- 
lique bridge,  a  skew-bridge.  —  Oblique  case, 
gram,  any  case  except  the  nominative.— 
Oblique  cone  or  cylinder,  one  whose  axis  is 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  base. — Oblique 
speech,  oblique  narration,  rhet.  that  which 
is  quoted  indirectly,  or  in  a  different  per- 
son from  that  employed  by  the  original 
speaker.— Obliquely,  ob-lek'li  or  ob-llk'li, 
adv.  In  an  oblique  manner  or  direction; 
indirectly;  by  a  side  glance;  by  an  allusion; 
not  in  the  direct  or  plain  meaning.— Ob- 
liqueness, Obliquity,  ob-lek'nes  or  ob- 
lik 'nes,  ob-lik'wi-ti,  n.  [L.  obliquitas.]  The 
state  of  being  oblique;  deviation  from 
parallelism  or  a  perpendicular;  deviation 
from  moral  rectitude;  a  mental  or  moral 
twist.— Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  angle 
which  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  with 
that  of  the  equator. 

Obliterate,  ob-lit'er-at,  v.t.  [L.  oblitero,  to 
blot  out,  to  cause  to  be  forgotten— prefix 
ob,  and  litera,  a  letter.  Letter.]  To 
efface;  to  erase  or  blot  out;  to  make  unde- 
cipherable ;  to  cause  to  be  forgotten.— Ob- 
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llfcnition,  ob  lit'er-a"shon,  re.  The  act 
of  obliterating  or  effacing,  Oblltern- 
live,  ob  lit'er-a-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  OD> 
literate. 

Oblivion,  ob-liv'i-on,  re.  [L.  oblivio,  ob- 
livionlt,  from  oblioiteor^  to  forget  prefix  ob, 
and  liveo,  to  become  black.  LIVID.  |  The 
■tate  of  Ming  blotted  out  from  the  memory: 
a  being  forgotten ;  forgetfulness ;  tlie  act  of 
forgetting;  a  forgetting  of  offences,  or  re- 
miasion  of  punishment.— Oblivions,  ob 
liv'i-us,  a.  [L.  obllviosus.]  Causing  forget- 
fulness  {Shak.);  forgetful;  mentally  absent. 
—Obliviously,  ob-liv'i-ua-li,  adv.  In  an 
oblivious  manner.— Obliviousness,  ob- 
liv'i-us-nes,  R,    State  of  being  oblivious. 

Oblong,  ob'long,  a.  [L.  oblongus,  oblong 
— ob,  against,  inversely,  and  longus,  long.] 
Rectangular,  and  having  the  length  greater 
than  the  breadth ;  longer  than  broad.— re. 
An  oblong  figure.— Oblouglsh,  ob'Iong- 
ish,  o.  Somewhat  oblong.  —  Oblongly, 
ob'long-li,  adv.  In  an  oblong  form.— Ob- 
longuess,  oblong-nes,  re.  —  Oblong- 
o v ale,  a.    Bot.  between  oblong  and  ovate. 

Obloquy,  ob'lo-kwi,  re.  [L.  obloquium, 
from  obloquor—ob,  against,  and  loquor,  to 
apeak.  Loquacious]  Censorious  speech; 
reproachful  language;  language  that  causes 
reproach  and  odium  to  rest  on  men  or  their 
actions;  odium.  —  Obloquious.t  ob-16'- 
kwi-us,  a.    Containing  obloquy. 

Obnoxious,  ob-nok'shus,  a.  [L.  obnoxius 
—ob,  and  noxa,  harm,  hurt.  Noxious.] 
Liable  or  exposed  to  harm,  injury,  or 
punishment^;  liable  or  exposed  in  general!; 
reprehensible;  censurable;  odious;  hateful; 
offensive;  unpopular.— Obnoxiously.ob- 
nok'shus-li,  adv.  In  an  obnoxious  manner. 
— Obiioxlousness,  ob-nok'shus-nes,  re. 

Oboe,  6'boi,  re.  [It.  oboe,  from  Fr.  hautbois, 
an  oboe.]  Ahautboy.  Hautboy.— Oboist, 
o'bo-ist,  n.    A  player  on  the  oboe. 

Obolns,  ob'o-lus,  re.  [Gr.  obolos.]  A  small 
coin  of  ancient  Greece  equal  to  lid. 

Oboval,  Obovate,  ob-o'val,  ob-o'vat,  a. 
[Prefix  ob,  implying  inversion.]  Bot.  in- 
versely ovate;  having  the  narrow  end  down- 
ward.— Obovoid,  ob-6'void,  a.  Bot.  ap- 
proaching the  obovate  form. 

O  bscene,  ob-sen',  a.  [L.  obscenus,  obsccenus, 
filthy,  repulsive,  obscene:  etymol.  doubt- 
ful.] Impure  in  language  or  action ;  in- 
decent ;  offensive  to  chastity  and  delicacy ; 
inauspicious;  ill-omened.  —  Obscenely, 
ob-sen'li,  adv.  In  an  obscene  manner. — 
Obsceneness,  Obscenity,  ob-sen'nes, 
ob-sen'i-ti,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
obscene;  impurity;  ribaldry;  lewdness 

Obscure,  ob-skur',  a.  [Fr.  obscur,  from  L. 
obscurus— prefix  ob,  and  root  seen  in  scu- 
tum, a  shield,  Skr.  sku,  to  cover.]  Imper- 
fectly illuminated;  gloomy;  not  clear  or 
distinct  to  view ;  dim ;  not  easily  under- 
stood ;  not  obviously  intelligible ;  abstruse ; 
indistinct;  not  much  known  or  observed; 
unknown  to  fame;  unnoticed. — v.t. — ob- 
scured, obscuring.  To  darken;  to  make 
dark  or  dim;  to  make  less  intelligible, 
legible,  or  visible;  to  hide;  to  prevent  from 
being  seen  or  known.— Obscurely,  ob- 
skur'li,  adv.  In  an  obscure  manner;  darkly; 
dimly;  not  clearly;  in  retirement;  not  con- 
spicuously. —Obscureness,  ob-skur'nes, 
re.  State  of  being  obscure ;  obscurity.  — 
Obscurer,  ob-sku'rer,  re.  One  who  or  that 
which  obscures.— Obscurity,  ob-sku'ri-ti, 
n.  [L.  obscuritas.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  obscure;  darkness;  dimness;  dark- 
ness of  meaning;  a  state  of  being  unknown 
to  fame.— Obscurant,  Obscurantist, 
ob-sku'rant,  ob-sku'rant-ist,  n.  One  who 
obscures;  one  who  opposes  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  or  labours  to  prevent  enlighten- 
ment, inquiry,  or  reform. — Obscurant- 
ism,  ob-sku'rant-izm,  re.  The  system  or 
principles  of  an  obscurant.  —  Obscura- 
tion, Obscu I'cnicn  t,  ob-sku-ra'shon,  ob- 
skur'ment,  re.  The  act  of  obscuring  or 
darkening ;  the  state  of  being  darkened  or 
obscured. 

Obsecrate,  ob'se-krat,  v.t.  [L.  obsecro,  to 
entreat  —  prefix  ob,  and  sacer,  sacred. 
Sacred.]  To  beseech;  to  entreat;  to  sup- 
plicate.—Obsecration,  ob-se-kra'shon,  n. 


The  act  of  obaeorating;  entreaty;  aupplica- 

» ion.  -  Obsccrntory.t  ob -sek'n  u> -ri,  a. 
Supplicatory;  expressing  entreaty. 

Obsequious,  ob-ac'kwi-us,  a.  [From  L.  ob- 
H<fM08U$,  obsequious,  from  obsequium, 
t  cimplianco,  from  obsequor,  to  follow— pre- 
fix ob,  and  sa/uor,  to  follow.  Sequenck.] 
Promptly  obedient  or  submissive  to  the 
will  of  another;  compliant;  officious'  de- 
voted; servilely  condescending;  compliant 
to  excess;  cringing;  fawning.— Obsequi- 
ously, ob-ae'kwi-ua-li,  adv.  In  an  Obse- 
quious manner;  servilely;  cringingly.— Ob- 
sequiousness, Obsequience,  ob-se'- 
kvvi-us-nes,  ob-se'kwi-ens,  re.  The  quality 
of  being  obsequious.— Obsequies,  ob'se- 
kwiz,  re.  [L.  obsequios,  obsequies.]  Funeral 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  solemnities. 

Observe,  ob-zerv',  v.t.— observed,  observing. 
[L.  observo— ob,  before,  in  front,  and  servo, 
to  keep  or  hold.  Serve.]  To  look  on 
with  attention;  to  regard  attentively;  to 
watch;  to  notice;  to  perceive;  to  detect;  to 
discover;  to  remark  in  words;  to  mention; 
to  keep  with  due  ceremonies;  to  celebrate; 
to  keep  or  adhere  to  in  practice;  to  comply 
with;  to  obey.  .'.  Syn.  under  See.— v.t. 
To  be  attentive;  to  remark;  to  comment. 
—  Observer,  ob-zer'ver,  n.  One  who 
observes.  —  Observing,  ob-zer'ving,  a. 
Observant;  attentive.— Observingly,  ob- 
ser'vingli,  adv.  In  an  observing  manner.— 
Observable,  ob-zer'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  observed;  worthy  of  observation. — 
Observableness,  ob-zer'va-bl-nes,  re.— 
Observably,  ob-zer'va-bli,  adv.  —  Ob- 
servance, ob-zer'vans,  re.  The  act  of 
observing;  performance;  a  rite  or  ceremony; 
an  act  of  respect,  worship,  and  the  like; 
obedient  regard  or  attention ;  respectful  or 
servile  attention;  homage.— Observant, 
ob-zer'vant,  a.  Characterized  by  observa- 
tion; taking  notice;  attentively  noticing; 
attentive  to  duties  or  commands;  obedient; 
adhering  to  in  practice  (observant  of  duties). 
—Observantly,  ob-zer'vantdi,  adv.  In 
an  observant  manner.  —  Observation, 
ob-zer-va'shon,  re.  [L.  observatio.]  The  act, 
power,  or  habit  of  observing;  a  taking  notice 
or  paying  attention;  science,  the  act  of  taking 
notice  of  particular  phenomena  as  they 
occur  in  the  course  of  nature;  the  obser- 
ving of  some  phenomenon,  often  by  the 
assistance  of  an  instrument;  information 
gained  by  such  an  act;  a  remark  based  or 
professing  to  be  based  on  what  has  been 
observed;  notice;  observance f.  —  Observa- 
tion officer,  an  artillery  officer  placed  so  as 
to  command  a  view  of  enemy  positions, 
and  in  communication  by  telephone  with 
those  in  charge  of  the  guns  to  which  he  is 
attached.  He  directs  the  laying  of  the 
guns  so  as  to  bring  selected  objects  under 
fire,  the  objects  being  commonly  invisible 
to  the  gunners.— Observation  post,  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  an  observation  officer. 
Often  called  an  '  O.  Pip '.  —  Observa- 
tional, ob-zer-va'shon-al,  a.  Relating  to 
or  based  on  observations. — Observative, 
ob-zer'va-tiv,  a.  Observant.  —  Observa- 
tory, ob-zer'va-to-ri,  n.  A  place  used  for 
making  observations  of  natural  phenomena; 
a  building  constructed  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations; a  place  of  outlook. 

Obsess,  ob-ses',  v.t.  [L.  obsideo,  to  besiege 
— ob,  before,  sedeo,  to  sit.]  To  beset  or  be- 
siege ;  to  vex  or  harass,  as  an  evil  spirit. — 
Obsession,  ob-se'shon,  re.  Act  of  obsess- 
ing. 

Obsidian,  ob-sid'i-an,  n.  [L.  Obsidianus, 
from  Obsidius  or  Obsius,  its  alleged  dis- 
coverer.] Vitreous  lava,  or  volcanic  glass, 
a  glassy  mineral  of  several  varieties. 

Obsidional,  ob-sid'i-on-al,  a.  [L.  obsidio- 
nalis,  from  obsidio,  a  siege— ob,  before,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit.]  Pertaining  to  a  siege.  — 
Obsidional  coins,  coins  of  base  metal,  struck 
to  be  used  in  besieged  places.— Obsidional 
crown,  a  crown  anciently  given  by  the 
Romans  for  services  in  a  siege. 

Obsolete,  ob'so-let,  a.  [L.  obsoletus,  pp.  of 
obsolesco,  to  go  out  of  use— prefix  ob,  and 
soleo,  to  use,  to  be  wont.]  Gone  into  dis- 
use; disused;  neglected;  out  of  fashion; 
biol.  imperfectly  developed  or  abortive. — 
Obsoletisill,  ob's6-let-izm,  n.    A  custom, 


fashion,  word,  or  the  like  which  baa  become 
obsolete. — Obsoleteness,  ob'sO-lct-nes.re. 
The  Rtateof  being  obsolete. — Obsolesee,  t 
nil  :  o-les',  v.i.  To  become  obsolescent.— 
Obsolescence,  ob-so-les'ena,  re.  The 
state  or  process  of  becoming  obsolete.— 
Obsolescent,  ob-Bo-les'ent,  a.  (L.  obsoles- 
cense Becoming  obsolete;  going  out  of 
use,  passing  into  desuetude. 

Obstacle,  ob'ata-kl,  re.  [Fr.  obstacle,  from 
I,.  obstaculum,  from  obsto,  to  withstand— 
ob,  against,  and  sto,  to  stand.  Stati  , 
Stand.  )  Anything  that  RtandB  in  the  way 
and  hinders  progress;  a  hindrance;  an  <>h 
struction  or  impediment,  either  physical  or 
moral. 

Obstetric,  Obstetrical,  ob-stet'rik,  ob- 
stet'ri-kal,  a.  [L.  obstetrix,  a  midwife  -ob, 
before,  and  sto,  to  stand.  Obstacle.]  Per- 
taining to  midwifery,  or  the  delivery  of 
women  in  childbed.— Obstetrician,  ob- 
stet-rish'an,  re.  One  skilled  in  obstetrics ;  an 
accoucheur.  —  Obstetrics,  ob-stet'riks, 
re.  The  art  of  assisting  women  in  child- 
birth, and  treating  their  diseases  during 
pregnancy  and  after  delivery;  midwifery. 

Obstinate,  ob'sti-nat,  a.  [L.  obstinatut, 
pp.  of  obstino,  obstinatum,  to  resolve,  from 
obsto,  to  stand  against— ob,  against,  and 
sto,  to  stand.  Obstacle.]  Pertinaciously 
adhering  to  an  opinion  or  purpose;  fixed 
firmly  in  resolution;  not  yielding  to  reason, 
arguments,  or  other  means;  stubborn:  said 
of  persons;  not  yielding  or  not  easily  sub- 
dued or  removed  (an  obstinate  fever;  an 
obstinate  cough).  .  \  To  be  obstinate  implies 
the  doing  what  we  ourselves  choose ;  to  be 
stubborn  denotes,  rather,  determination 
not  to  do  what  others  advise  or  desire. — 
—Obstinacy,  Obstlnateness,  ob'sti- 
na-si,  ob'sti-nat-nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  obstinate.— Obstinately,  ob'sti- 
naUi,  adv.    In  an  obstinate  manner. 

Obstipation,  ob-sti-pa'shon,  n.  [L.  ob, 
against,  and  stipo,  to  cram.]  Med.  extreme 
constipation,  where  there  is  no  alvine  dis- 
charge. 

Obstreperous,  ob-strep'er-us,  a.  [L.  ob- 
streperus,  from  obstrepo,  to  roar— ob,  intens., 
and  strepo,  to  make  a  noise.]  Making  a 
tumultuous  noise  ;  clamorous;  vociferous; 
noisy ;  loud.— Obstreperously,  ob-strep'- 
er-us-li,  adv.  In  an  obstreperous  manner.— 
Obstreperousness,  ob-strep'er-us-nes, 
n.    Clamour;  noisy  turbulence. 

Obstrictlon  t  ob-strik'shon,  n.  [L.  ob,  and 
stringo,  to  strain.  Strain]  The  condition 
of  being  bound  or  constrained. 

Obstruct,  ob-strukt',  v.t.  [L.  obstruo,  ob- 
structum — ob,  against,  and  struo,  to  pile  up. 
Structure.]  To  block  up,  stop  up,  or 
close,  as  a  passage;  to  fill  with  obstacles 
or  impediments  that  prevent  passing ;  to 
hinder  from  passing;  to  impede;  to  stand 
in  the  way  of;  to  retard,  interrupt,  render 
slow.— Obstructer,  ob-struk'ter,  n.  One 
that  obstructs  or  hinders.— Obstruction, 
ob-struk'shon,  n.  The  act  of  obstructing; 
anything  that  stops  or  closes  a  way,  pas- 
sage, orchannel;  obstacle;  impediment;  that 
which  impedes  progress;  check;  hindrance; 
the  state  of  having  the  vital  functions  ob- 
structed t.  —  Obstructionist,  ob-struk'- 
shon-ist,  re.  One  who  practises  obstruction; 
an  obstructive.— Obstructive,  ob-struk'- 
tiv,  a.  Obstructing  or  tending  to  obstruct, 
—re.  One  who  obstructs;  one  who  hinders 
the  transaction  of  business.  — Obstruc- 
tively, ob-struk'tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  obstruc- 
tive manner.— Obstruent,  ob'stru-ent,  a. 
[L.  obstruens,  ppr.  of  obstruo.]  Blocking 
up;  obstructing;  hindering.— re.  Anything 
that  obstructs;  something  that  blocks  up 
the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

Obtain,  ob-tan',  v.t.  [L.  obtineo— prefix  ob, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.  Tenant.]  To  gain 
possession  of;  to  gain,  procure,  receive,  get, 
acquire.— v.i.  To  be  received  in  customary 
or  common  use ;  to  be  established  in  prac- 
tice; to  hold  good;  to  subsist  (the  custom 
still  obtains).— Obtainable,  ob-ta'na-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  obtained.— Obtainer, 
ob-ta'ner,  re.  One  who  obtains.— Obtain- 
men  t,  ob-tan  ment,  n.  The  act  of  obtain- 
ing; attainment. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pTne,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Re,  abrene— the  Fr.  «. 
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tbtectcd,  ob-tek'ted,  u.    [L.  obtecttu    pre- 

:.  rt us,  to  rover.  |    ( 'overed; 
overed  wil  b  11  bard  shelly  en  i 

Ibteit,  "1'  teg( '.  w. t   [1  prefix  06, 

;,n>l  lestor,  to  witness  Ti  STAMKN1  |  To 
call  upon  earm  tly;  t.>  entreat,  Implore, 
ooojure;  to  supplicate     <M»l ental  Ion,  ob- 

ilion,  11.    Tiie  act  ol  obtesting. 
Hilrude.  ob-trod',  v. (.—obtruded,  ohtrutl 
[L.  olifrwhi  -  j»r<  fix  ob,  and  initio,  to 
Intrude. ]   To  thrust  prominently 

,rd;  to  force  into  any  place  or  state 
uoduly  or  without  solicitation:  often  reft. 
(to  oof  ruck  one's  self  upon  a  person's  notice); 

l(  v  with  unreasonable  importunity. 

!  o  obtrude  one's  self;  to  enter  when 
not  invited.  —  Obi  ruder,  ob-trb'der,  n. 
One  who  obtrudes.—  Obtrusion,  ob-tro'- 
ihon,  n.  The  act  of  obtruding.— Obtru- 
de, ob-tro'siv.  a.  Disposed  to  obtrude; 
forward;  intrusive.  —  Obtrusively,  ob- 
trosiv-li,  adv.  In  an  obtrusive  manner. — 
Obi  nisi  veness,  ob-tro'siv-nes,  n. 

>bliise,  ob-tfis',  a.  fL.  obtusus— prefix  ob, 
ami  tundo,  tudi  (Skr.  tiul),  to  beat.  Con- 
]  Not  pointed  or  acute;  blunt;  not 
having  acute  sensibility;  stupid;  dull. — 
Obtuse  angle,  one  larger  than  a  right  angle 

of  90*.— Obtuse-angled,  Obtu.sc-aii- 
gular,  a.  Having  an  ohtuse  angle  or 
s.— Obtusely,  ob-tus'li,  adv.  In  an 
obtuse  manner.— Obtuseness.  Obtusl- 
ty.  ob-tus'nes,  ob-tu'si-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  obtuse. 

Jbverse,  ob'vers,  a.  [L.  prefix  ob,  and  ver- 
sus, turned.]  Pertainiug  to  the  one  of  two 
possible  sides  or  theories;  numis,  bearing 
the  face  or  head.— n.  The  one  of  two  pos- 
sible ways  of  looking  at  a  thing;  numis. 
that  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  which  has  the 
face  or  head  on  it,  the  other  being  the  re- 
rerse.— Obversely,  ob'vers-li,  adv.  In  an 
obverse  form  or  manner.  —  Ob  version. 
ob-ver'shon,  n.  The  act  of  obverting. — 
Ob  vert,  ob-vert',  v.t.  To  turn  towards. — 
In  logic,  to  infer  another  proposition  with 
a  contradictory  predicate  by  changing  the 
quality  of  the  proposition. 

Ibviate,  ob'vi-at,  v.t. — obviated,  obviating. 
[L.  obvio,  obviatum,  to  meet — ob,  against, 
and  via,  a  way.  Voyage,  Way.]  To  meet, 
as  difficulties  or  objections ;  to  overcome ; 
to  clear  out  of  the  way.  —  Obvlation.t 
ob-vi-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of  obviating. — 
Obvious,  ob'vi-us,  a.  [L.  obvius,  in  the 
way.]  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  under- 
stood; perfectly  plain,  manifest,  or  evident. 
— Obviously,  ob'vi-us-li,  adv.  In  an  ob- 
vious manner. —  Obviousness,  ob'vi-us- 
nes,  n.    State  of  being  obvious. 

>bvolute,  Obvoluted,  ob'vo-lut,  ob'vo- 
lu-ted,  ot.  [L.  ob,  against,  and  volutus, 
rolled.]  Rolled  or  turned  in;  bot.  having  the 
margins  of  opposite  leaves  alternately  over- 
lapping. 

learlua,  6-ka-re'na,  n.  [It.]  A  small 
musical  instrument  of  terra  cotta  pierced 
with  holes,  there  being  seven  instruments 
in  a  set. 

Occasion,  ok-ka'zhon.  n.  [L.  occasio,  occa- 
Honis,  from  occido,  occasum,  to  fall  —  ob, 
and  cado,  to  fall.  Accident.]  Time  of 
an  occurrence,  incident,  or  event;  oppor- 
tunity; favourable  time,  season,  or  cir- 
cumstances; incidental  cause;  a  cause  act- 
ing on  the  will;  a  motive  or  reason;  inci- 
dental need;  casual  exigency ;  requirement 
{to  have  occasion  or  no  occasion  for  a  thing); 
peculiar  position  of  affairs ;  juncture  ;  exi- 
gency.—v.t.  To  cause  incidentally;  to  pro- 
duce; to  induce.  — Occasional,  ok-ka'- 
zhon-al.  c.  Incidental;  occurring  at  times, 
but  not  regular  or  systematic;  made  or 
happening  as  opportunity  requires  or  admits. 
Occasionally,  ok-ka'zhon- al-li,  adv.  In 
an  occasional  manner;  at  times;  sometimes 
but  not  often. 

>CCident,  ok'si-dent,  n.  [Fr.  Occident,  L. 
occidens,  occidentis,  ppr.  of  occido,  to  fall, 
to  set,  as  the  sun.  Occasion.]  The  western 
quarter  of  the  hemisphere ;  the  west:  the 
opposite  of  orient.  —  Occidental,  ok-si- 
den'tal.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Occident  or 
west;  western:  opposed  to  oriental;  having 
an  inferior  degree  of  beauty  and  excellence: 


applied  to  gem    in  opposition  to  oriental. 
Occldeutally,  ok  n  den'tal  II,  adv.   in 
tiir  oocident  cr  west,  after  the  ran, 

Occipital. ok  -ii'i  taLo,  [lftr Leootpat. 

tin'  back  pari  "i  tin-  in  id    pn  Ai  oft,  and 

caput,    thfl    bead   I      IVltaihlliK    to   tin     l..e  I. 

pari  of  the  bead,    OeeiiMii,  ok'sl-put,  n. 
[L.  I    The  hinder  part  of  tin;  bead 

Ocrludc,  ok-klud',  v.t,  oteUtdtd,  occlud- 
ing.   1 1;  ooeludo   iii>,  and  elaudo,  t<»  shut  | 

'J'o  shut  npti    chnn.   to  absorb  Of  1  :i k«-  up 

without  ohemioal  oombination.  —  Occlu- 
sion,  ok-kliVzbon,  v.   The  act  Of  occluding; 

chiin.  abaorption  without  combination. 

Occult,  ok-kull'.  a.  |L.  ocrultns,  pp.  of  oc- 
cido, to  cover  over  prefii  06,  and  rool  of 
cWo,  tOOOnoeal,  and  R  hell.]  Midden  from 
the  eye  or  understanding;  invisible  and 
mysterious;  unknown.  —  Occult  tciences, 
certain  so-called  sciences  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  alchemy,  necromancy  or  magic, 
astrology.  Oeeullatioii,  ok-kul-ta'shon, 
71.  A.stron.  the  hiding  of  a  star  or  planet 
from  our  sight  by  passing  behind  some 
other  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  time  of  a 
planet  or  star  being  so  hidden ;  hence,  fig. 
disappearance  from  view;  withdrawal  from 
public  notice.— Occulted,  ok-kul'ted,  a. 
A st ran.  concealed  by  occultation.  —  Oc- 
cultism, ok'ult-izni,  n.  A  system  of 
occult  or  mysterious  doctrines;  the  beliefs 
of  the  theosophists,  typified  in  such  works 
as  Bwlwer-Lytton's  Zanoni,  A  StrangeStory; 
The  Corning  Race.  The  Occult  Review  (1905): 
'A  magazine  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  super-normal  phenomena  and  the  study 
of  the  truths  underlying  all  religious  beliefs. ' 
—Occultly,  ok-kultli,  adv.  In  an  occult 
manner.— Occultness,  ok-kult'nes,  n. 
Occupy,  ok'kii-pl,  v.t.— occupied,  occupying. 
[L.  occupo,  to  take  possession  of,  possess— 
prefix  ob,  and  capio,  to  take.  Capable] 
To  take  possession  of;  to  possess;  to  hold 
and  use ;  to  take  up,  as  room  or  space ;  to 
cover  or  fill;  to  employ  or  use  (one's  time) ; 
to  engage  ;  to  busy:  often  refl.—v.i.  To  be 
an  occupant;  to  hold  possession.— Occu- 
pancy, ok'ku-pan-si,  n.  The  act  of  oc- 
cupying; a  holding  in  possession;  term  dur- 
ing which  one  is  occupant.— Occupant, 
ok'ku-pant,  rt.  [L.  occupans,  occupantis, 
ppr.  of  occupo,  to  occupy.]  An  occupier. — 
Occupation,  ok-ku-pa'shon,  n.  [L.  occu- 
pation The  act  of  occupying  or  taking 
possession;  possession;  tenure;  state  of  be- 
ing employed  or  occupied  in  any  way;  that 
which  engages  one's  time  and  attention; 
the  principal  business  of  one's  life ;  a  voca- 
tion ;  calling;  trade. — Army  of  Occupation, 
army  provisionally  occupying  territory  that 
has  been  overrun,  until  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  established.— Occnpier,  ok'ku-pi- 
er,  n.    One  that  occupies;  an  occupant. 

Occur,  ok-ker',  v.i. — occurred,  occurring. 
[L.  occurro—ob,  against,  and  curro,  to  run. 
Current.]  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind, 
imagination,  or  memory;  to  befall;  to  hap- 
pen; to  take  place;  to  exist  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  found  or  seen;  to  be 
found;  to  be  met  with.— Occurrence,  ok- 
kur'ens,  n.  The  act  of  occurring  or  taking 
place;  any  incident  or  accidental  event;  an 
observed  instance. 

Ocean,  6'shan,  n.  [L.  oceamis,  from  Gr. 
okeanos,  the  ocean,  the  deity  of  the  ocean.] 
The  vast  body  of  water  which  covers  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
the  sea;  also,  one  of  the  great  basins  or 
areas  into  which  it  has  been  divided ;  any 
immense  expanse  (the  boundless  ocean  of 
eternity). — a.  Pertaining  to  the  main  or  great 
sea(the  ocean  wave). — Oceana,  6-se'an-a,  n. 
The  political  romance,  issued  in  1656,  by 
James  Harrington,  in  which  Oceana  repre- 
sentsEngland,  MarpesiaScotland,  Panopaea 
Ireland;  propounding  the  theory  that  the 
natural  element  of  power  in  states  is  pro- 
perty, of  which  land  is  the  most  important. 
Also  the  name  of  a  work  by  Froude  in  1886, 
discussing  Australia  and  Imperial  Federa- 
tion.— Oceanic,  6-she-an'ik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ocean;  occurring  in  or  produced 
by  the  ocean,  as  distinguished  from  smaller 
seas;  pertaining  to  Oceania  (the  islands 
lying  between  Asia  and  America)  or  its 
inhabitants.— Oceanic  island,  an  island  that 


be    11.  \ .  1  formed  part  of  a  tinent,  <•  | 

icon        Oceanography,  o-sban 

The  depai  1  mem  ot  in.. 

with  "-  ■  snlc  pbenoim  ds  Ocean* 
ology,  0  shan  ol  0  u.  n        I  Ik    I  now 

11I   I  he  001  ;hi 

Ocellae,  (Veellue,  n,   pi  Ocelli,  5-eellI. 

IL,  uali  us,  dim    of  •"."'"..  ui  1  \'      <  »|  1   1.  \ii  I 
<  hie  of  the  minute  simple  ey<  ■  ol    11 

many  spiders,  01  ustaceans,  molli 
Ocellate,  Ocellated,  sei'la- 

ted,  ".   [L,  ocellatut.]   Resembling  an  eye ; 

studded  Willi  the  BgQjl      ..!   Ill  :  ll    • 

Ocelot  •  tree-lot,  n.  [Hex.  oedotL]  A  car- 
iiivoious  animal  <  1  the  oal  kind,  an  Lnhabi 

t.inl  Of  Mexico. 

OcMoeraeT,  ok  lok'rani,  v.  |Gr.  oehloe, 
the  multitude,  and  kratoe,  power.]  The  rale 
01  asoeodenof  of  the  multitude  or  common 
people;    a   monocracy.       Oehloeraile, 

Oclilocratiral,  ok-16-krat'ik,  ok  lo  krat'- 
i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  ochlocracy.-  Oelilo- 
eralically,  ok-lo-krat'i-kal  li,  adv. 
Ochre,  6'ker,  n.  [L.  ochra,  Gr.  dchru,  from 
ochros,  pale,  pale  yellow.]  A  name  gener- 
ally applied  to  clays  coloured  with  the 
oxides  of  iron  in  various  proportions,  and 
varying  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to 
brownish  red,  much  used  In  painting.  — 
Ochreous,  OchraceoiiH,  Oelirey,  <V- 
kre-us,  ok-ra'shus,  o'kri,  rt.  Pertaining  to 
ochre;  consistingof  ochrejresembling ochre. 

Ochrea,  Ocrea,  o'kre-a,  n.  [L.  ocrea,  a 
greave  or  legging.]  Bot.  the  union  of  two 
stipules  round  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 
— Oehreate,  Ocreate,  o'kre-at,  a.  Bot. 
furnished  with  ochrese. 

Octachord,  ok'ta-kord,  n.  [Gr.  okt6,  eight, 
and  chordi,  a  string.]  A  musical  instrument 
having  eight  strings. 

Octagon,  ok'ta-gon.  n,  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and  gonia,  angle.]  Geom.  a  figure  of  eight 
sides  and  eight  angles.— Octagonal,  ok- 
tag'on-al,  a.  Having  eight  sides  aud  eight 
angles. 

Octahedron,  ok-ta-he'dron,  «.  [Gr.  okto, 
eight,  hedra,  a  base.]  Geom.  a  solid  con- 
tained by  eight  faces,  which  take  the  form 
of  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.— Octa- 
hedral, ok-ta-he'dral,  a.  Having  eight 
equal  surfaces. 

Octameter,  ok-tam'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  okto, 
eight,  metron,  a  measure.]  A  verse  of  eight 
feet. 

Octandrian,  Octandrous,  ok-tan'dri- 
an,  ok-tan'drus,  a.  [Gr.  okto,  eight,  and 
aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Applied  to  plants 
having  eight  distinct  stamens. 

Octangular,  ok-tang'gu-ler,  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  and  E.  angular.]  Having  eight 
angles. 

Octant,  ok'tant,  n.  [L.  octans,  an  eighth 
part,  from  octo,  eight.]  The  eighth  part  of 
a  circle;  an  instrument  resembling  a  sextant 
or  quadrant  in  principle,  but  having  an  arc 
the  eighth  of  a  circle,  or  45°. 

Octapla,  ok'ta-pla,  n.  [Gr.  oktaploos,  eight- 
fold, from  okto,  eight.]  A  polyglot  Bible 
in  eight  languages. 

Octastyle,  ok'ta-stil,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and  stylos,  a  column.]  Arch,  a  temple  or 
other  building  having  eight  columns  in 
front. 

Oct atench,  ok'ta-tuk,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and  teuchos,  a  book.]  The  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Octave,  ok'tav,  n.  [L.  octavos,  eighth,  from 
octo,  eight.]  The  eighth  day  after  a  church 
festival,  the  festival  itself  being  counted; 
the  week  immediately  following  a  church 
festival ;  the  first  two  stanzas  in  the  sonnet 
of  four  verses  each;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines ; 
music,  an  eighth,  or  an  interval  of  seven 
degrees  or  twelve  semitones;  one  sound 
eight  tones  higher  than  another.  —  Octave 
flute.  Piccolo.— a.  Consisting  of  eight.— 
Octavo,  ok-ta'vo,  n.  The  size  of  one  leaf 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make 
eight  leaves :  usually  written  Svo  ;  a  book 
having  eight  leaves  to  each  sheet:  often 
used  as  an  adjective. 

Octennial,  ok-ten'i-al,  a  [L.  octo,  eight, 
and   annus,    a    year.]      Happening    every 
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eighth  year;  lasting  eight  years.— Octcn- 
liiillly,  ok-ten'i-al-li,  adv.    Unco  in  eight 

years. 

Octet,  ok'tet,  n.  [L.  octo,  eight.]  Music,  a 
musical  composition  for  eight  parts. 

Octillion,  ok-til'yon,  n.  [L.OOtO,  eight,  and 
berth,  of  milUott.1    The  number  produced 

by  involving  a  million  to  the  eighth  power; 
1  followed  by  48  ciphers. 

October,  ok-to'ber,  n.  [L.,  from  octo,  eight; 
the  eighth  month  of  the  primitive  Roman 
year,  which  began  in  March]  The  tenth 
month  of  the  year;  ale  or  cider  brewed  in 
October. — October  club,  a  political  club  of 
squires  in  Queen  Anne's  day,  devoted  to  the 
consumption  of  October  ale  and  to  the  policy 
of  enforcing  strong  anti-Whig  measures  on 
the  Oovernmeut. 

Octodecimo,  ok-to-des'i-mo,  n.  [L.  octo- 
decim,  eighteen  —  octo,  eight,  and  decern, 
ten.]  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves; 
a  book  in  which  each  sheet  is  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves :  usually  written  18mo.  Also 
used  as  an  adjective. 

Octodentate,  ok-to-den'tat,  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  dens,  a  tooth.]    Having  eight  teeth. 

Octolid,  ok'to-fid,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and 
findo,  fido,  to  cleave.]  Bot.  cleft  or  sepa- 
rated into  eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Octogenarian,  ok'to-je-na"ri-an,  n.    [L. 

octogenarins,   from  octogeni,    eighty,    octo, 

eight.]    A  person  eighty  years  of  age;  any 

one  whose  age  is  between  eighty  and  ninety. 

— a.  Of  eighty  years  of  age;  between  eighty 

and  ninety  years  of  age. 
Octogynous,  ok-toj'i-nus,  a.     [Gr.  okto, 

eight,   and  gyve,  a  female.]     Bot.  having 

eight  pistils  or  styles. 

Octohedroii,  ok-to-he'dron,  n.  Octahe- 
dron. 

Octoloeular,  ok-to-lok'u-ler,  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  and  loculus,  dim.  of  locus,  a  place.] 
Bot.  having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 

©etopede,  ok'to-ped,  n.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]    An  eight-footed  animal. 

Oct opctalo us,  ok-to-pet'a-lus, a.  [Gr.  okto, 
eight,  and  petalon,  a  petal.]  Bot.  having 
eight  petals. 

Octopod,  ok'to-pod,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  An  animal  having 
eight  feet ;  a  cuttle-fish,  having  eight  arms 
or  tentacles.— Octopus,  ok'to-pns,  n.  A 
genus  of  two-gilled  cuttle-fishes,  having 
eight  arms  furnished  with  suckers;  they 
have  attained  a  notoriety  from  tales  con- 
cerning their  ferocity  and  the  gigantic  size 
of  some. 

Octoroon,  ok-to-ron',  n.  [L.  octo,  eight.] 
The  offspring  of  a  quadroon  and  a  white 
person. 

Octostyle,  ok'to-stll.    Octastyle. 

Octosyllabic,  ok'to-sil-lab"ik,  a.  [Gr.  okto, 
eight,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  Consisting 
of  eight  syllables.—  n.  A  word  of  eight  syl- 
lables. 

Octroi,  ok-trwa,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  auctor, 
an  author.]  A  duty  levied  at  the  gates  of 
French  cities  on  articles  brought  in. 

Octuple,  ok'tu-pl,  a.    [L.  octuplus—okto, 

eight.]    Eightfold. 
Ocuba  wax,  o-kG'ba,  n.    A  vegetable  wax, 

obtained  from  trees  of  the  nutmeg  genus. 

Ocular,  ok'u-ler,  a.  [L.  ocularis,  from  ocu- 
lus,  the  eye,  a  word  cognate  with  E.  eye. 
Eye.]  Pertaining  to  the  eye;  depending 
on  the  eye;  received  by  actual  sight.— n. 
The  eyepiece  of  an  optical  instrument.— 
Ocularly,  ok'Q-ler-li,  adv.  In  an  ocular 
manner;  by  the  eye,  sight,  or  actual  view.— 
Ocuiate,  Oculated,  ok'fi-lat,  ok'u-la- 
ted.  a.  [L.  oculatus.]  Furnished  with  eyes; 
having  spots  resembliug  eyes.  —  Oculi- 
forni,  ok'Q-li-form,  a.  In  the  form  of  an 
eye.— Oculist,  ok'u-list,  n.  One  skilled  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Od,  od,  n.  The  name  invented  by  Reichen- 
bach  for  a  peculiar  force  which  he  fancied 
he  had  discovered  associated  with  magnet- 
ism, and  which  was  said  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 


net ism.    Galled  also  Odic  force.  —  Odic, 
od'ik,  11.     Pertaining  to  od. 
Odal,  o'dal,  a.     Same  as  Udal.—O&tMGT, 
<>  dal  8T,  11.    Same  as  Udaller. 

Odullsk,  Odalisque,  6'da-lisk,  n.  [Fr. 
<><lnlis'iu<\  from  Turk,  odalik,  from  odu,  a 
chamber.]  A  female  slave  or  concubine  in 
the  sultan's  seraglio  or  a  harem. 

Odd,  od,  a.  [From  Icel.  oddi,  a  triangle, 
an  odd  number,  odda-mathr,  an  odd  man, 
odda-tala.  an  odd  Dumber:  Dan.  od,  a 
point,  odde,  a  tongue  of  land;  akin  to  A. 
Sax.  ord,  a  point,  G.  ort,  place,  spot,  ori- 
ginally a  point.]  Not  even;  not  exactly 
divisible  by  2;  left  over  after  the  pairs 
have  been  reckoned ;  additional  to  a  whole 
mentioned  in  round  numbers;  not  included 
with  others:  hence,  unheeded;  of  little  value 
or  account  (odd  times,  odd  trifles) ;  inciden- 
tal; casual;  forming  one  of  a  pair  of  which 
the  other  is  wanting;  belonging  to  a  broken 
set;  singular;  strange;  peculiar;  eccentric; 
queer.— Oddfellow,  od'fel-6,  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  an  extensively  ramified  friendly 
society,  originally  modelled  on  freemasonry. 
—Oddity,  od'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  odd ;  singularity  ;  something  odd 
or  singular;  a  singular  person. — Oddly, 
od'li,  adv.  In  an  odd  manner;  not  evenly; 
strangely;  whimsically;  singularly.— Odd- 
incnl,  od'ment,  n.  An  odd  article  or 
one  left  over.— Oddness,  od'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  odd;  state  of  not  being  even; 
singularity;  strangeness.  —  Odds,  odz,  n. 
sing,  or  pi.  Excess  of  one  amount  or  quan- 
tity compared  with  another;  difference  in 
favour  of  one  and  against  another;  amount 
by  which  the  bet  of  one  party  exceeds  that 
of  the  other. — At  odds,  at  variance;  in  con- 
troversy or  quarrel.— Odds  and  ends,  small 
miscellaneous  articles. 

Ode,  od,  n.  [L.  ode,  Gr.  ode,  song  or  poem, 
from  aeido,  to  sing;  seen  in  parody,  pro- 
sody.] A  short  poem  or  song;  a  poem  to 
be  set  to  music  or  sung ;  a  lyric  poem  of  a 
lofty  cast. 

Odeon,  Odeum,  o-de'on,  o-de'um,  n.  [Gr. 
odeion,  from  ode,  a  song.l  A  theatre  for 
musical  or  dramatic  performances. 

Odic.    Under  Ol>. 

Odin,  Woden,  o'din,  wo'den,  n.  [Former 
from  Scandinavian,  latter  Anglo-Saxon 
and  German.]  The  chief  god  of  Northern 
mythology,  after  whom  is  named  Wednes- 
day.— Odlnic,  o-din'ik,  a.  Belonging  to 
Odin. 

Odious,  o'di-us,  a.  [L.  odiosus,  from  odium, 
hatred,  odi,  I  hate;  same  root  as  A.Sax. 
atol,  hateful,  horrible.  Annoy,  Noisome.] 
Of  such  a  character  as  to  be  hated  or 
greatly  disliked;  hateful;  causing  disgust 
or  repugnance ;  offensive. — Odiously,  6'- 
di-us-li,  adv.  In  an  odious  manner ;  hate- 
fully.— Odiousness,  6'di-us-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  odious.— Odium,  o'di-um, 
n.  [L.]  Hatred;  dislike;  the  quality  that 
provokes  hatred.— Odium  theologicum,  theo- 
logical hatred ;  the  hatred  of  contending 
divines  towards  each  other. 

Odometer,  6-dom'et-er,  n.    A  hodometer. 

Odontalgia,  Odontalgy,  o-don-tal'ji-a, 
o'don-tal-ji,  n.  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  tooth, 
algos,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  teeth;  toothache. 
—Odontalgic,  o-don-tal'jik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  toothache.  — n.  A  remedy  for 
the  toothache.— Odonto,  o-don'to,  n. 
[Gr.  odous,  odontos.]  A  dentifrice;  a 
tooth  wash.— Odontoglossum,  6-don-to- 
glos'um,  n.  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth, 
and  glossa,  a  tongue.]  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  orchids,  with  magnificent  flowers. 
— Odontography,  o-don-tog'ra-fi,  ».  A 
description  of  the  teeth.— Odontoid;  6- 
don'toid,  a.  Tooth-like.  —  Odontoid  pro- 
cess, the  part  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  pivot  for  the  head. — Odon- 
tolith o-don'to-llt,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.] 
A  fossil  tooth.— Odontological,  o-don'- 
to-loj"i-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  odontology.— 
Odontology,  o-don-tol'o-ji,  n.  That 
branch  of  anatomical  science  which  treats 
of  the  teeth.— Odontopliore,  o-don'to- 
for,  n.  [Gr.  phoros,  bearing.]  The  so-called 
tongue  or  lingual  ribbon  of  certain  molluscs, 
covered  with  minute  teeth. 


Odour,  o'der,  n.  [L.  odor,  a  smell;  allied 
to  (Jr.  020,  to  smell;  akin  olfactory. ]  Any 
scent  or  smell,  whether  pleasant  or  offen- 
sive; when  used  alone  moHt  commonly  a 
sweet  smell;  fragrance.—  In  bad  odour,  in 
bad  repute;  in  disfavour. — Odour  of  sane- 
tity,  the  reputation  of  being  a  saint. —Odor- 
iferous, o-der-if'er-us,  a.  [L.  odoriferus.) 
(Jiving  odour  or  scent;  diffusing  fragrance; 
fragrant.  —  Odorifcrously,  6-der-if'er- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  odoriferous  manner.  — 
Odoriferqusncss,  o-der-if'er-us-nes.n.— 
Odorous,  o'der  us,  a.  Having  or  emitting 
an  odour;  sweetof  scent;  fragrant.— Odor- 
ously,  o'der -us-li,  adv.  In  an  odorous 
manner;  fragrantly.— Odorousness,  o'- 
der-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  odorous. 
Odourless,  o'der-les,  a.  Having  no  odour. 

Odyl,  o'dil,  n.    Same  as  Od. 

Odyssey,  od'is-i,  n.  The  poem  in  twenty- 
four  books  in  which  Homer  sets  forth  the 
wanderings  and  return  of  Odysseus,  or 
Ulysses,  from  Troy  to  his  home  in  Ithaca. 

(Ecology,  ek'ol-o-je,  ».  [Gr.  oikos,  a  dwell- 
ing, logos,  a  discourse.]  The  relations  of 
plants  to  their  surroundings. 

Oecumenical.    Ecumenic. 

(Edema,  e-de'ma,  n.  [Gr.  oidema,  a  swell- 
ing, from  oideo,  to  swell.]  Med.  a  puffinesa 
or  swelling  of  parts  arising  from  water 
colli .  1  in-  (Edematous ,02dcmatose, 
e-de'ma-tus,  e-de'ma-tos,  a.  Relating  to 
oedema. 

0211-de-boeuf,  e-il-de-bef, n.  [Fr.,  ox-eye.] 
Arch,  a  round  or  oval  opening  in  a  frieze 
or  roof  to  admit  light. 

OZliantlllc,  e-nan'thik,  a.  [Gr.  oinos,  wine, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]  Having  or  impart- 
ing the  characteristic  odour  of  wine.  — 
(Enanthic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
cenanthic  ether. — OZnanthic  ether,  an  oily 
liquid  which  gives  to  wine  its  characteristic 
odour.— OEnolin,  e'nol-in,  n.  A  colouring 
matter  obtained  from  red  wine.  —  OZnol- 
ogy,  e-nol'o-ji,  n.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  deals withwine. — OZnometer, 
e-nom'et-er,  n.  A  hydrometer  for  deter- 
mining the  alcoholic  strength  of  wines.— 
OZnoplillist,  e-nof'il-ist,  n.  [Gr.  phileo, 
to  love.]    A  lover  of  wine. 

O'er,  or.  A  contraction  (generally  poetical) 
of  over. 

Oersted,  er'sted,  n.  [After  OErsted,  the 
physicist.]  The  C.G.S.  unit  of  magnetic 
reluctance,  equal  to  the  reluctance  of  a 
magnetic  circuit  of  unit  length,  unit  area, 
and  unit  permeability. 

Oesophagus,  e-sof'a-gus,  n.  [Gr.  oisopha- 
gos — oiso,  I  will  bear,  and  phagd,  to  eat.] 
The  gullet;  the  canal  through  which  food 
and  drink  pass  to  the  stomach.— Oeso- 
phageal, e-so-faj'e-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  oesophagus. 

Oestrus,  es'trus,  n.  [Gr.  oistros,  gadfly.] 
Irresistible  impulse ;  passion ;  sexual  im- 
pulse of  animals. 

Of,  ov,  prep.  [A.Sax.  of=  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan., 
and  D.  «/,  Goth,  af,  G.  ab:  cog.  L.  ab,  Gr. 
apo,  Skr.  apa,  from,  away  from.  Off  is 
the  same  word.]  A  word  used  in  regard  to 
source,  cause,  origin,  motive,  &c;  possession 
or  ownership;  attribute,  quality,  or  condi- 
tion; the  material  of  anything;  an  aggregate 
or  whole  with  a  partitive  reference  (all, 
some,  of  us);  the  relation  of  object  to  a 
verbal  notion  (a  desire  o/fame);  to  express 
concerning,  relating  to,  about;  distance  or 
time  (within  a  mile  of);  identity,  equivalence, 
or  apposition— the  appositive  use  of  of  (the 
city  of  London);  on  or  in:  with  indefinite 
expressions  of  time  (I  often  go  there  of  an 
evening;  so  of  late,  that  is  in  recent  times; 
o/old,  in  olden  times. 

Off,  of,  adv.  [Of.]  Away ;  distant  (a  mile 
off);  from  or  away  by  removal  or  separa- 
tion (to  cut  off);  not  on;  from,  in  the  way 
of  departure,  abatement,  remission  (the 
fever  goes  off) ;  away;  not  toward.  —  Off  and 
ov,  on  and  off  with  interruptions  and  re- 
sumptions ;  at  intervals.  —  To  come  off,  to 
escape;  to  take  place  (the  marriage  did  not 
come  off).—Tc  get  off,  to  alight;  to  make 
escape.— To  go  off,  to  depart;  to  explode  (a 
gun) ;  to  take  place  —  To  pass  off,  to  pass 
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a>waj  .  to  take  plaoe  /'"  f<i/,-.  off,  to  take 
1 1 \n  . i > .  to  mimic.  Well  off.  ill  off,  as  an  ad- 
jective phrase,  in  good  or  bad  cirouni 
stances.  <i  Distant  ;  us  applied  to  horses, 
right  hand:  opposed  to  ntar;  in  cricket, 
applied  to  thai  pari  ol  ihe  Held  winch  is 
on  the  lfii  of  i he  bowler,    prep.   Nol  on; 

.  from;  from  or  out  of  (a  lane  leading 
off  n  street);  t<>  seaward  from:  a  nautical 
qm  (hence  offing),  interj.  A  command  to 
depart  ;  away  !  begone!  Offcast,  of'kast, 
u  That  "inch  is  rejected  as  useless. — 
Ollinu  "i  ing,  "•  The  position  of  a  vessel, 
a  portion  of  the  sea  withiu  sight  of 
bmd  relatively  to  the  coast.     Oll'-colou  r. 

\  defective  colour  in  gems,  &c.  Olf- 
alii > ,  u.  A  day  on  which  any  usual  occu- 
pation is  discontinued.  Off-hand,  adv. 
Readily;  with  ease.— a.  Done  without  study 
or  hesitation;  unpremeditated.  Ofllcl, 
oriet,  >i.  A  pipe  <>r  other  appliance  to  lei 
off  water.  Offprint.  u.  A  copy  thrown  off 
by  the  printer  of  a  magazine  article,  or 
short  piece  of  writing,  for  distribution 
among  friends  of  the  writer.—  Offscou- 
rillg.  of'skou-ring,  n.  Refuse;  what  is 
vile  or  despised:  often  of  persons.— Offset, 
of  set,  n.  A  sum  or  amount  set  off  against 
another  as  an  equivalent;  surveying,  a  per- 
pendicular distance  measured  from  a  main 
line  in  order  to  get  the  area  of  au  irregular 
portion;  hort.  a  young  bulb  or  a  scion  used 
to  propagate  a  plant;  also,  an  offshoot. — 
Ollolioot.  of'shot,  n.  A  branch  from  a 
main  stem,  stream,  mountain  range,  &c. — 
Offspring,  of'spring,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  What 
is  sprung  from  a  stock  or  parent,  a  child  or 
children;  what  arises  or  is  produced  from 
something. — Off-street.,  n.  A  small  street 
leading  from  a  larger  one. — Oil- 1 ime,  n. 
Time  when  a  person  is  off  duty. 

Offal,  of'al,  7i.  (Lit.  off-fall;  so  D.  afval, 
Icel.  affall,  G.  abfall,  with  similar  mean- 
ings.] Waste  meat;  a  trade  term  for  kid- 
neys, heart,  tongue,  liver,  and  other  parts 
of  a  carcass;  carrion;  refuse;  rubbish. 

Offence,  of-fens',  n.  [Fr.  offense,  from  L. 
offensa,  an  offence,  from  offendo,  offensum, 
to  strike  against— ob,  against,  and  old  fendo, 
to  strike,  seen  in  defend,  also  in  manifest.] 
A  striking  against  or  assailing  (arms  of 
offence);  hurt;  injury;  an  affront,  insult,  or 
wrong ;  the  state  of  being  offended ;  dis- 
pleasure; any  transgression  of  law,  divine 
or  human:  a  crime  or  sin;  a  misdemeanour. 
—To  take  offence,  to  become  angry  or  dis- 
pleased at  something  said  or  done.— Of- 
fend, of-fend',  v.t.  (L.  offendo.]  To  dis- 
please; to  make  angry  ;  to  affront;  to  mor- 
tify :  to  shock,  annoy,  or  pain  (the  taste  or 
smell) ;  to  sin  against;  to  disobey  (Shak.). — 
v.t.  To  transgress  the  moral  or  divine  law; 
to  sin;  to  cause  dislike  or  anger;  to  take 
offence  (KT.).— Offender,  of-fen'der,  n. 
One  who  offends;  a  criminal;  a  transgressor. 
—Offending,  of-fen'ding,  n.  A  trans- 
gression; crime.  —  Offense.  American 
spelling  of  offence.— Offensive,  of-fen'siv, 
o.  [Fr.  offensif]  Causing  offence ;  giving 
provocation;  irritating;  disgusting;  dis- 
agreeable (as  to  the  senses) ;  pertaining  to 
offence;  used  in  attack:  opposed  to  defen- 
sive; consisting  in  attack;  proceeding  by 
attack. — Alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
one  that  requires  the  parties  to  make  war 
together,  and  each  party  to  defend  the  other 
in  case  of  being  attacked.— n.  With  the 
definite  article:  the  act  of  attacking  (to  act 
on  the  offensive).— Offensively,  of-fen'- 
siv-li,  adv.  In  an  offensive  manner. — Of- 
fensiveness,  of-fen'siv-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  offensive;  unpleasantness. 

Offer,  of'er,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  offrian,  and  Fr. 
offrir  (j'offre,  I  offer),  from  L.  offerre,  to 
offer  —  ob,  towards,  and  fero,  to  bring. 
Fertile.]  To  present  for  acceptance  or 
rejection;  to  tender;  to  present  to  notice; 
to  proffer;  to  present,  as  an  act  of  worship; 
to  sacrifice  (often  with  up) ;  to  attempt  or 
do  with  evil  intent  (to  offer  violence,  an 
insult);  to  bid,  as  a  price  or  wages.— v.?..  To 
present  itself  (an  opportunity  offers) ;  to 
declare  a  willingness:  to  make  an  attempt. 
— n.  The  act  of  offering;  a  proposal  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected ;  the  act  of  bidding  a 
price,  or  the  sum  bid.—  Offerable,  of'er- 
a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  offered.— Offer- 


rr.nin  fi./i.  One  who  offers,  Offering, 
ol  ii  mk',  „  Tin-  art  < .  t  an  offerer  ;  that 
winch  is  offered;  agiftoffered  or  consecrated 
bo  a  deity;  a  sacrifice;  an  oblation.  Offer- 
tory, ol  si  to  ii.  a.  1 1.  i-  <-//, it,,, inn,,  from 
offertor,  an  off<  rer  I  The  sentence!  In  the 
communion  servta  of  n,e  Church  of  Eng- 
land read  while  the  alms  are  being  coll.  otedj 
the  alma  collet  ■ 

oilier,  ofis,  ;/.  [Ft. office,  from  I-  oJloivm, 
duty,  office,  from  preni  i>i>,  ami  jfaeio,  to 

do.    ,,i    from    Open,    aid    (<  M-i   li  N<  B).    and 

facto  (Fact).]    Employment  or  business; 

duty  or  duties  falling  on  or  intrusted  to 
a  person;  that  winch  is  performed  or  as- 
signed tO  be  done  by  a  particular  thing; 
function;  act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily 
tendered:  usually  in  a  good  sense;  service; 
a  formulary  of  devotion,  or  a  set  \  Ice 
appointed  for  a  particular  occasion;  a  house 
or  apartment  in  which  persons  transact 
business;  a  place  where  official  acts  are 
done;  a  body  of  persons  intrusted  with 
certain  duties;  persons  who  transact  busi- 
ness in  an  office  (often  applied  to  an  insur- 
ance company);  pi.  kitchens,  outhouses,  &C, 
of  a  mansion,  dwelling-house,  or  farm. — 
Holy  Office,  the  Inquisition,  or  the  authori- 
ties at  Rome  who  direct  it.— Office  hours, 
the  hours  during  which  offices  are  open  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  —  Office- 
bearer, ft.  One  Mho  holds  office.  — 
Ollieer,  of'is-er,  n.  A  person  who  holds 
an  office;  a  person  commissioned  or  author- 
ized to  fill  a  public  situation  or  to  perform 
any  public  duty;  one  who  holds  a  commission 
in  the  army  or  navy.— v.t.  To  furnish  with 
officers;  to  appoint  officers  over.— Offic- 
ered, of'is-erd,  a.  Supplied  with  officers 
(as  troops).  —  Official,  of-fish'al,  a.  (L. 
officialis.]  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  public 
duty;  derived  from  the  proper  office  or 
officer,  or  from  the  proper  authority  (an 
official  permission);  communicated  by  virtue 
of  authority.  —  n.  One  invested  with  an 
office  of  a  public  nature;  eccles.  a  deputy 
appointed  by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
&c.  —  Officialism,  of-fish'al-izm,  n.  A 
system  of  official  government;  a  system  of 
excessive  official  routine;  red-tapism.  — 
Officially,  of-fish'al-li,  adv.  In  an  official 
manner;  by  virtue  of  the  proper  authority. 
—  Officiate,  of-fish'i-at,  v.i.  —  officiated, 
officiating.  To  perform  official  duties.  — 
Oflicialor,  of-fish'i-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
officiates. 

Officinal,  of-fis'i-nal,  a.  [From  L.  officina, 
a  shop;  same  origin  as  office.]  Used  in  a 
shop,  or  belonging  to  it;  phar.  used  in  the 
preparation  of  recognized  medical  recipes 
(an  officinal  plant). — n.  A  drug  sold  in  an 
apothecary's  shop. 

Officious,  of-fish'us,a.  [L.  offieiosus, dutiful, 
obliging,  from  officium,  an  office.  Office.] 
Obliging  t;  doing  kind  offices  J;  excessively 
forward  in  kindness;  interposing  services 
not  wanted ;  annoyingly  eager  to  oblige  or 
assist;  meddling.  — Officiously,  of-fish'- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  officious  manner;  with 
forward  zeal;  meddlesomely. — Officious- 
ness,  of-fish'us-nes,  n.  Improper  forward- 
ness; meddlesomeness. 

Offing.  Offlet,  Offscourlng,  Offset, 
Offshoot,  Offspring,  &c.    Under  Off. 

Oft,  oft,  adv.  [A. Sax.,  Icel.,  and  G.  oft, 
Dan.  ofte,  Sw.  ofta,  Goth,  ufta,  oft,  often; 
often  is  a  later  form  ;  akin  to  over.]  Often ; 
frequently.  (Poet.)  —  Often,  of'n,  adv. 
Frequently;  many  times;  not  seldom. — a. 
Frequent.— Oft  en  ness,  of'n-nes,  n.  Fre- 
quency. —  Oftentimes,  of'n-timz,  adv. 
Frequently ;  often ;  many  times.  —  Oft- 
t lines,  oft'tlmz,  adv.    Frequently;  often. 

Ogam,  og'am,  n.    Ogham. 

Ogee,  o-je',  n.  [Fr.  ogive,  augive;  etymo- 
logy doubtful.]  Arch,  a  moulding  consist- 
ing of  two  members,  the  one  concave,  the 
other  convex,  the  outline  thus  resembling 
the  letter  S  (sometimes  expressed  by  O  G). 

Ogham,  ogTiam,  n.  A  kind  of  writing 
practised  by  the  ancient  Irish,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  also  were  called  oghams. 

Ogive,  o'jiv,  n.  [Fr.  Ogee.]  Arch,  a  French 
term  for  the  Gothic  or  pointed  arch— Ogi- 
val,  6-ji'val,  a.  Arch,  of  or  pertaining  to 
an  ogive  or  ogee. 


Ogle  ■//.-/,  ogling.  [Barnes   I  1 1 

from  auae, 

D  i  .  .        1 1    .  ,  ...  .... 

glances,  as  lu  fondm  ss  or  wit  h  a  design  to 

atti...  t  ootid      -  I    i  'i  i  Ml  side  glai 

v.  A  side  glance  or  look.    Oglcr  O'gler,  n 

I  Mm    that  oglen. 

Ogre,  0  c.r,  n.    [Fr.  ogrt,  from  i    0 
the  god  ot  1 1,,    mi,  ,,,.,i  i,  ({ions,  in  li  |    A 
monster  of  popular  li  1 1  nda  who  in.  ,i  on 

human  flesh;  a  person  1 1 K <  ne, I  l,,  an  ogn 

OgreMt  o'kich.  «,  [Pi  ogreut  |  A  female 
ogre  Ogrelab,  6'g<  r-isb,  a  l;.  •  mbling 
orsuggestivi  of  an  ogre     OgrelalU.  Ogr- 

Ism,  o'ger-izin,  n.    The  oharactei  ■■!  prao 
ticea  of  ogn 
Ogyglan.0-gij'l-an,a.  PertalningtoOwpM, 

a  legendary  monarch   in  (ireece,  In  i 

great  and  dark  antiquity. 

Oil,  6,  (xchim.     (). 

Ohm,  Ohlliad,  om.om'ad,  ft.  [From  Ohm, 
the  propounder  of  the  law  known  liy  his 
name. J  The  practical  unit  of  electrical  ie- 
sistance,  equal  to  10;'  absolute  electromag- 
netic units  of  resistance.  The  intt  i  national 
ohm  adopted  in  1893  is  the  resistance  <,f  % 
column  of  mercury  at  0"  C,  of  14  4521  gm. 
mass,  of  uniform  cross-section,  and  of  1063 
cm.  height.  —  Ohm's  Law,  an  important  law 
referring  to  the  causes  that  tend  to  impede 
the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Oldinm,  o-id'i-um,  n.  [A  dim.  form  of  Gr. 
6o7i,  egg.]  A  microscopic  fungus  growing 
upon  and  very  destructive  to  vines;  the 
disease  thus  caused. 

Oil,  oil,  n.  [O.Fr.  oile,  oille,  from  L.  oleum, 
oil;  akin  olive.]  A  substance  of  animal 
and  vegetable  origin,  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  insoluble  in  water,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  more  or  less  luminous  flame;  a 
substance  of  somewhat  similar  character  of 
mineral  origin  (as  petroleum).  Oils  are 
divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  or  essential 
oils,  the  latter  being  diffusible  in  vapour 
by  heat.  —  v.t.  To  smear  or  rub  over  with 
oil.— Oiled  silk,  silk  prepared  with  oil,  &c, 
so  as  to  be  impervious  to  moisture  and  air. 
— Oiled  paper,  paper  besmeared  with  oil  so 
as  to  render  it  transparent,  used  for  tracing 
designs.— Oily,  oi'li,  a.  Consisting  of  or 
containing  oil;  resembling  oil;  fat;  greasy; 
fig.  unctuous;  sanctimonious;  hypocritically 
pious.—  Oiliness,  oi'li-ness,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  oily;  unctuousness.— Oil-hag, 
n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals  con- 
taining oil.— Oil-cake,  n.  A  cake  or  mass 
of  compressed  linseed,  rape,  or  other  seed 
from  which  oil  has  been  extracted,  linseed- 
cake  being  much  used  as  food  for  cattle. — 
Oil-cloth,  n.  Painted  canvas  for  floor- 
covering,  &c;  floor-cloth.— Oil-colour,  n. 
A  pigment  made  by  grinding  a  colouring 
substance  in  oil.— Oiler,  oil'er,  n.  One 
who  oils— Oilery.  oil'er-i,  n.  The  com- 
modities of  an  oilman.— Oil-gas,  n.  An 
inflammable  gas  obtained  from  oils.— Oil- 
mill,  n.  A  mill  for  expressing  vegetable 
oils.— Oil-nut,  ft.  A  name  given  to  various 
nuts  and  seeds  yielding  oil,  and  to  plants 
producing  them,  such  as  the  butter-nut. — 
Oil-painting,  n.  The  art  of  painting 
with  oil-colours,  the  highest  branch  of  the 
painter's  art;  a  picture  painted  in  oil-colours. 
— Oil-palm,  n.  A  West  African  palm 
whose  fruit  yields  palm-oil.  —  Oil-press, 
n.  A  mill  or  machine  for  squeezing  out  oil 
from  seeds  or  pulp.— Oil-skin,  n.  Water- 
proof cloth ;  prepared  linen  for  making 
garments  to  keep  out  the  rain.  —  Oil- 
spring,  n.  A  spring  which  yields  mineral 
oils,  as  petroleum.— Oil-stone,  n.  A  fine- 
grained stone  on  which  tools  receive  a  fine 
edge  by  the  aid  of  oil.— Oil-well,  n.  A 
well  sunk  into  an  oil-bearing  mineral  bed. 

Ointment, oint'ment.n.  [TromFr.  oindre, 
pp.  oint,  to  anoint,  from  L.  ungere.  Unc- 
tion.] Any  soft  unctuous  substance  used 
for  smearing,  particularly  the  body  or  a 
diseased  part;  an  unguent. 

Okapi,  6-ka'pi,  n.  An  African  animal  akin 
to  the  giraffe,  but  smaller  and  striped. 

Oke,  ok,  n.  An  Egyptian  and  Turkish 
weight  equal  to  about  2|  lb. 

Okro,  o'kro,  n.  A  plant  of  the  mallow 
family  (genus  Abelmoschus)  cultivated  as  a 
vegetable  in  tropical  countries. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  ob;     n,  Fr.  ton.;     ng,  sing;     th,  (7ien;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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OI«l,  BllL  a.  I  A. Sax.  aid,  raid;  I).  <>u<l,  C. 
alt,  Qotn,  ait/nis,  old;   [oeL  aldinn,  old, 

alilr,  age;  OOg.  wit  la  L.  alo,  to  nourish,  alttM, 
lofty  (whouuo  altitude),  ml  ItttlM,  adult.] 
Advanced  far  in  years  or  life  (an  old  man 
or  tree);  not  new  or  fresh;  long  mail<  or 
produced  {old  clothes,  wine);  oot  modem; 
ancient;  of  any  duration  whatever  (a  year 
old);  former  {old  habits);  long  practised; 
experienced  {old  offender);  having  the  feel- 
ings  of  an  old  person ;  crafty  or  cunning 
(colloq.);  a  familiar  term  of  affection  or 
cordiality. — Of  old,  long  ago;  from  ancient 
time.  —  Old  age,  the  portion  of  a  person's 
life  during  which  he  can  bo  called  old ;  ad- 
vanced years.—  Old  bachelor,  an  unmarried 
man  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  —  Old 
Catholics,  the  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  decree  of  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  settling  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope.—  Old  Contempt ibles, 
the  original  British  Expeditionary  Force, 
so  called  from  the  ex-Kaiser's  sneer  at  our 
'  contempti  ble  little  army '.  —  The  old  co  unt  ry, 
a  name  given  in  the  colonies  to  Britain. — 
Old  maid,  an  unmarried  woman  no  longer 
young—  Old  Nick,  the  devil.  Nick.— Old 
red  sandstone.  Sandstone.— Old  school, 
persons  having  the  character,  manner,  or 
opinions  of  a  bygone  age. — An  old  sotig,  a 
term  used  to  signify  a  mere  trifle;  a  nomi- 
nal price.— Old  style.  Style.— Old  Testa- 
ment. Testament.  —  Old  Tom,  a  strong 
variety  of  London  gin.  —  Old  World,  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  .'.  Syn.  under  Ancient. —Old- 
clothesman,  n.  A  man  who  purchases 
cast-off  garments. — ©Idcu,  61'dn,  a.  Old; 
ancient.— v.i.  To  grow  old;  to  age;  to  be- 
come affected  by  age. — v.t.  Toage;  tocause 
to  appear  old.  —  Old -fashioned,  a. 
Formed  according  to  obsolete  fashion  or  cus- 
tom ;  characterized  by  antiquated  fashions 
or  customs;  aping  old  people.— Oldish, 
old'ish,  a.  Somewhat  old. —  Old-maid- 
ish, a.  Like  an  old  maid.— Oldness,  old'- 
nes,  71.  The  state  of  being  old ;  old  age ; 
antiquity.— Old-world,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  far  bygone  age;  antiquated. 

Oleaginous,  o-le-aj'i-nus,  a.  [L.  oleaginus, 
from  oleum,  oil.  Oil.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  oil;  unctuous;  fig.  (applied  to  per- 
sons, manners,  &c.)  smoothly  sanctimoni- 
ous; unwholesomely  fawning.  —  ©leagi- 
nonsness,  6-le-aj'i-nus-nes,  n.    Oiliness. 

Oleander,  6-le-an'der,  n.  [Fr.  oleandre, 
from  L.L.  arodandrum,  by  corruption  for 
rltododendron.]  A  beautiful  evergreen 
flowering  shrub. 

Oleaster,  6-le-as'ter,  n.  [L.,  from  olea, 
the  olive  tree.]  The  so-called  wild  olive,  a 
plant  resembling  the  olive. 

Olecranon,  6  lek'ra-non,  n.  [Gr.  olekra- 
non.]  A  process  of  the  ulna,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm,  forming  part  of  the 
elbow- joint. 

©tenant,  6-le'fi-ant,  a.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Forming  or  producing 
oil.— defiant  gas,  a  gas  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
forming  with  chlorine  an  oily  compound. — 
Olenites,  6'le-fins,  n.  Hydrocarbons  of 
the  ethylene  (olefiant  gas)  series.— Oleic, 
6-le'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
oil.  —  Oleiferons,  6-le-if er-us,  a.  Pro- 
ducingoil.— Olelne,  n.  Elaine.— Oleln, 
ol'e-in,  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil.]  One  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  animal  fat.— Oleograph, 
o'le-o-graf,  n.  A  picture  produced  in  oils 
by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  lithographic 
printing.  —  Oleomargarln,  o'le-o-mar"- 
ga-rin,  n.  [L.  oleum,  and  E.  margarin.]  A 
substitute  for  butter  prepared  from  animal 
fat  boiled  and  churned  with  pure  fresh 
milk.— Oleometer,  o-le-om'et-er,  n.  An 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  weight  and 
purity  of  oil—  ©leoptene,  o-le-op'ten,  n. 
Same  as  Elozoptene. 

Oleraceons,  ol-er-a'shus,  a.  [L.  oleraceus, 
from  olus,  oleris,  pot-herbs.]  Applied  to 
vegetables  tit  for  kitchen  use;  having  the 
nature  of  a  pot-herb. 

Olfactory,  ol-fak'to-ri,  a.  [L.  olfacio,  ol- 
factum,  to  smell,  oleo,  to  smell,  and  facio,  to 
make.    Or>OUR.]    Pertaining  to  smelling; 


OOnneoted  With   the  sense  of  smelling.— -n. 

An  organ  of  imelling. 

©Ilbuillllll.o-lib'a-imm.n.  [L.L.  olibauuni, 
from    I-,   oleum,   oil,   and  libanus,   frankin- 

oense.]    A  kind  of  inoenie;  frankincense. 
©Iig;ciiilu,    ol-i-gfi'ml-a,    n.     |<Jr.    oligot, 
little,  ha i urn,  blood.]   Deficiency  of  blood 

in  the  human  system. 

Oligarchy,  ol'i-gar-ki,  n.  [Or.  oligarohia— 
oUgot,  few,  and  arrhe,  rule.  |  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  exclusive 
class;  those  who  form  such  a  class  or  body. 

— Oligarch,  ol'i-gark,  n.  A  member  of  an 
oligarchy.— Oligarchic,  Oligarchical, 

ol-i-gar'kik,  ol-i-gar'ki-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  oligarchy. 

Ollglst,  ol'i-jist,  71.  [Fr.  oligiste,  from  Gr. 
oligistos,  least,  from  being  poor  in  metal. J 
A  variety  of  iron  ore. 

Ollgocene,  o-H'go-sen,  a.  [Gr.  oligos,  little, 
and  kainos,  recent.]  Geol.  slightly  recent; 
somewhat  more  recent  than  eocene. 

Oligoclase,  o-ll'go-klas,  n.  LGr.  oligos, 
small,  and  klasis,  a  fracture.]  A  kind  of 
felspar,  occurring  in  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks. 

Olio,  6'li-o,  n.  [From  Sp.  olla  (pron.  olya), 
a  dish  of  meat,  from  L.  olla,  a  pot.]  A 
dish  of  stewed  meat ;  a  mixture;  a  medley; 
a  miscellany  or  collection  of  various  com- 
positions. 

Olitory,  ol'i-to-ri,  a.  [L.  olitorius,  from 
olus,  pot-herbs.]  Belonging  to  a  kitchen- 
garden. 

Olive,  ol'iv,  n.  [Fr.  olive,  L.  oliva,  an  olive, 
akin  to  Gr.  elaia,  an  olive ;  same  root  as 
oleum,  oil.]  An  evergreen  tree  much  cul- 
tivated in  Southern  Europe,  &c,  for  the 
valuable  oil  contained  in  its  berries,  for- 
merly sacred  to  Minerva,  furnishing 
wreaths  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  crown  the  brows  of  victors,  and  still 
universally  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  peace; 
the  berry  or  drupe  of  the  olive ;  the  colour 
of  the  olive,  a  brownish-green  colour  or  one 
composed  of  violet  and  green  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. — a.  Relating  to 
the  olive;  of  the  colour  of  the  olive;  brown, 
tending  to  a  yellowish-green.  —  Oliva- 
ceons,  ol-i-va'shus,  a.  Of  the  colour  of 
the  olive ;  having  the  qualities  of  olives. — 
Olivary,  ol'i-va-ri,  a.  Resembling  an 
olive.— Olive-branch,  n.  A  branch  of 
the  olive  tree:  the  emblem  of  peace;  fig.  a 
child.— Olive-green,  n.  A  colour  resem- 
bling that  of  the  olive.— ©livenitc  ol'iv- 
en-it,  n.  A  mineral  of  an  olive-green  col- 
our, containing  copper  and  arsenic.  Called 
also  Olive-ore.— ©live-oil,  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  and 
much  used  in  cookery  and  for  medicinal 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  —  Olive- 
yard,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  in  which 
olives  are  cultivated. — Olivine,  ol'iv-in, 
n.    An  olive-green  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Olla,  olla,  n.  [Sp.  olla,  a  jar  or  pot,  L. 
olla.]  A  jar  or  urn.— Olla podrida,  po-dre'- 
da.  [Sp.,  lit.  rotten  or  putrid  pot],  a  fa- 
vourite dish  in  Spain,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  meat  stewed  with 
vegetables;  hence,  a  mixture  or  miscel- 
laneous collection.— Ollite,  ol'lit,  n.  Min- 
eral, potstone. 

Olympiad,  o-lim'pi-ad,  n.  [Gr.  olympias, 
olympiados,  from  Olympia,  where  the 
Olympic  games  were  held.]  A  period  of 
four  years  reckoned  from  one  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games  to  another,  by  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  computed  time,  from 
776  B.C.— Olympian,  Olympic,  o-lim'- 
pi-an,  6-lim'pik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Olympus 
or  to  Olympia  in  Greece. — Olympic  games, 
a  great  national  festival  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  celebrated  at  intervals  of  four  years 
on  the  plain  of  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus. 

©m,  om,  n.  A  combination  of  letters  in- 
vested with  peculiar  sanctity  in  both  the 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  religions. 

Omasum,  o-ma'sum,  11.  [L.]  The  third 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals;  the  many- 
plies. 

©mbre,  ornHber,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  hombre, 
man,  L.  homo.]  An  old  game  at  cards, 
usually  played  by  three  persons. 


Omega, o'me-ga,  n.  |Cr.  0,  and  mega,  great, 
lit.  the  great  or  long  o.\  The  name  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  heuce  In 
Scripture  Omega  denotes  the  last,  the 
ending. 

Omelet,  Omelette,  om'e-let,  n.  [Fr. 
aumelette,  omelette;  origin  unknown.]  A 
kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 

©men,  o'men,  n.  [L.  omen,  older  osmtn, 
from  as,  oris,  the  mouth,  or  connected  with 
auris,  the  ear;  heuce  abominate.]  A  c 
event  or  occurrence  thought  to  portend 
good  or  evil;  a  prognostic;  an  augury 
To  prognosticate  as  an  omen  ;  to  augur;  to 
betoken.  —  v.t.  To  divine;  lo  predict.— 
Omened,  o'meud,  a.  Containing  an  omen 
or  prognostic— Omening,  o'men-ing,  n. 
An  augury;  a  prognostication.  —  Omi- 
nous, om'i-nus,  a.  [L.  ominosus.]  Con- 
taining an  ill  omen;  foreboding  or  betoken- 
ing evil;  Inauspicious.— Ominously,  om'- 
i-nus -li,  adv.  In  an  ominous  manner;  with 
ill  omen.-  ©mlnousness,  om'i-nus-neH, 

H. 

Omentum,  o-men'tum  n.  [L.]  Anat.  the 
caul  or  epiploon.— ©mental,  o-meu'tal, 
a.    Relating  to  the  omentum. 

©mcr,  6'mer,  n.    [Heb.]    Homer. 

Omit,  6-mit',  v.t— omitted,  omitting.  [L. 
omitto,  to  neglect,  disregard,  say  nothing 
of —prefix  ob,  and  milto,  to  send.  Mission.  I 
To  pass  over  or  neglect;  to  let  slip;  to  fail 
to  do  or  to  use;  to  leave  out;  not  to  insert.— 
©mission,  o-mish'on,n.  [L.omissio.]  The 
act  of  omitting;  a  neglect  or  failure  to  do 
something  that  should  have  been  done;  the 
act  of  leaving  out;  something  omitted  or 
left  out.— ©missible,  6-mis'i-bl,  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  omitted.— ©missive,  o-mis' 
iv,  a.  Leaving  out;  neglectful. — ©mis- 
sively,  o-mis'iv-li,  adv.  In  an  omissive 
manner.— ©mitter,  o-mit'er,  n.  One  who 
omits.  ' 

Omnibus,  om'ni-bus,  n.  [L.,  for  all,  pi. 
dat.  from  omnis,  all.]  A  long-bodied  cov- 
ered four-wheeled  vehicle  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers, the  seats  being  arranged  along  the 
sides. 

Omnifarious,  om-ni-fa/ri-us,  a.  [L.  omni- 
farius,  from  omnis,  all.]  Of  all  varieties, 
forms,  or  kinds. 

©niniferons,  om-nif'er-us,  a.  [L.  omnifer 
—omnis,  all,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  All-bearing; 
producing  all  kinds. 

©mnific,  om-nif'ik,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    All-creating. 

©mniform,  om'ni-form,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  every  form  or 
shape. 

Omnigenous,  om-nij'en-us,  a.  [L.  omni- 
genus — omnis,  all,  every,  and  genus,  kind.] 
Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

Omniparity,  om-ni-par'i-ti,  n.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  and  par,  equal.]    General  equality. 

©mniparons,  om-nip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  All-bearing; 
bringing  forth  all  things. 

©mnipercipient,  om'm-per-sip"i-ent,  a. 
[L.  omnis,  all,  and  percipiens,  perceiving.] 
Perceiving  everything;  all-seeing.—  ©mil i- 
perciplence,  om'ni-per-sip"i-ens,  n.  Per- 
ception of  everything. 

Omnipotence, om-nip'o-tens,«.  [L.omni- 
potens,  omnipotent— omnis,  all,  and  potens, 
powerful.  Potent.]  Unlimited  or  infinite 
power;  almighty  power:  an  attribute  of 
God;  hence  sometimes  used  for  God  (being 
then  written  with  a  capital).— Omni  po- 
tency, om-nip'o-ten-si,  n.  Omnipotence. 
— Omnipotent,  om-nip'o-tent,  a.  Al- 
mighty; all-powerful.—  The  Omnipotent,  the 
Almighty.  —  Omnipotently,  om-nip'o- 
tent-li,  adv.    In  an  omnipotent  manner. 

©milipresence,  om-ni-prez'ens,  n.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  and  praesens,  present.]  The  fa* 
culty  or  power  of  being  present  in  ever; 
place  at  the  same  time,  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  God.— Omnipresent,  om-ni-prez'ent, 
a.  Present  in  all  places  at  the  same  time ; 
ubiquitous. 

Omniscience,  Omnisciency,  om- 
nish'i-ens,  om-nish'i-en-si,  n.  [L.  omnis.  all, 
and  scientia,  knowledge.    Science.]    The 
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faculty  of  knowing  every  thing;  knowledge 
unbounded  or  infinite:  an  attribute  of  God. 
Omniscient,  om  nisn'i  ent,  a.  Having 
knowledge  of  all  things;  infinitely  Itnov  iuj 
Omnisclently,  om-nish'1-eut-li,  adv. 
In  mi  omnisoienl  manner. 
lluiiiiuui.  om'ni  uin.n.  [L.,  of  all  (things)  I 
A  ti  rin  used  on  the  stork  Exchange  to 
express  the  aggregate  value  of  the  different 
stocks  in  which  a  loau  is  funded.  Omul- 
iiiii-unflieriiiii,    oiu'ni  uiu  gam  er  tun, 

\  miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or 
ItnoBs,    (CoUoq.) 

liiiiilvorons,  om-uiv'o  rus,  a.    |L.  omni- 
torus    omnis,  all,  and  rem,  to  eat.  |     All- 
devouring;  eating  food  of  every  kind  indis- 
criminately [omnivorous  animals). 
huoliyold,  G-mo-hi'oid,   a.  and  n.     [Gr. 

.  the  shoulder,  and  E.  hyoid.]  A  nut. 
applied  to  a  muscle  situated  at  the  sides 

front  of  the  neck,  and  attached  to  the 
h.\oui  bone  and  the  shoulder. 
Imoplnte,  o  mo-plat,  n.  [Gr.  ornoplate— 
shoulder,  and  plate,  tlat  surface.J 
The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 
Impliallc,  om-fal'ik,  a.  [Gr.  omphalos, 
the  navel. J  Pertaining  to  the  navel.— Om- 
phalocele, om'fa  -lo-scl,  re.  [Gr.  kele, 
tumour.  |  A  rupture  at  the  navel.— Om- 
phnlode,  Oiiiphnlodlum,  om'fa-lod, 
oni-fa  -lo'di-um,  re.  Bot.  the  central  part  of 
the    hilum,    through    which   the  nutrient 

Is  pass.  Omphalotomy,  om-fa- 
bt'o-mi,  n.  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
navel-string. 

In,  on,  prep.    [A.Sax.  on,  an,  on,  in;  D. 

ami,  Q.  an,  Goth,  ana,  Skr.  anit,  in;  akiu 
bo  vi  and  under.]  Above  and  so  as  to  touch; 
not  off;  performing  by  means  of  (to  play 
en  a  harp,  a  violin);  in  addition  to  (loss  on 
loss) ;  at  or  near  (ore  the  coast) ;  expressing 
reliance,  dependence,  basis,  &c.  (a  state- 
ment founded  on  error) ;  at  or  in  the  time 
of  (we  say  on  the  day,  at  the  hour,  in  the 
week,  mouth,  year);  at  the  time  of  or  during 
(on  public  occasions) ;  immediately  after  and 
as  a  result  (he  retired  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty) ;  in  reference  or  relation  to  (ore 
our  part) ;  toward  or  so  as  to  affect  (mercy 
on  him);  denoting  a  pledge,  engagement,  or 
affirmation  (ore  my  word,  on  his  honour) ; 
betting,  in  support  of  the  chances  of;  among 
the  staff  of  or  contributors  to:  with  names 
of  periodicals;  pointing  to  a  state,  condition, 
occupation,  &c.  (ore  fire,  ore  duty).  —  Ore  a 
sudden,  suddenly. — On  fire,  in  a  state  of 
burning;  in  a  passion  or  eager  state.— Oft 
hand,  in  present  possession  (goods  on  hand). 
—On  high,  in  an  elevated  place.— Ore  the 
may,  on  the  road,  proceeding,  journeying, 
or  making  progress.— On  the  wing,  in  flight; 
flying;  fig.  departing. — adv.  Forward,  in  pro- 
gression (move  on);  forward,  in  succession 
(and  so  ore);  without  interruption  or  ceasing 
(sleep  on,  say  on);  attached  to  the  body  (his 
clothes  are  not  on).  Also  used  elliptically 
is  an  imperative  =  go  on,  advance. — On- 
roniing,  a.  Approaching;  nearing. — re. 
A.  coming  or  drawing  near;  approach. — 
On-going,  n.  A  going  on ;  conduct ;  be- 
haviour: generally  in  pi.— Onlooker,  on'- 
luk-er,  n.  A  looker  on ;  a  spectator.  — 
Onrush,  on 'rush,  re.  A  rush  or  dash  on- 
wards; a  rapid  or  violent  onset.— Onset, 
an'set,  n.  A  violent  attack;  an  assault; 
mi  assault  by  an  army  or  body  of  troops.— 
Onslaught,  on'slat,  re.  [From  ore,  and  A. 
3ax.  sleaht,  a  blow,  from  slagan,  sledn,  to 
strike  (to  slay).]  An  attack  or  onset;  an 
mult. 

►nager,  on'a-jer,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  onagros 
-onos,  ass,  and  agrios,  wild.]  The  wild 
iss  of  Central  Asia. 

►nee,  wuns,  adv.  [O.E.  ones,  onis,  an  ad- 
verbial genit.  of  one;  comp.  twice  and 
'hrice.  Nonce.]  Onetime;  on  one  occasion 
>nly;  at  one  former  time;  formerly;  imme- 
liately  after ;  as  soon  as.  Used  as  a  noun 
preceded  by  this  or  that  {this  once,  that 
wee).— At  once,  at  the  same  time;  all  to- 
gether ;  suddenly ;  precipitately ;  not  grad- 
ually; immediately;  forthwith:  without 
ielay.— Once  and  again,  repeatedly.— Once 
ire  o  way,  corrupted  from  once  and  away, 
Jn  one  particular  occasion ;  on  rare  occa- 
sions. 


Oncotomj .  ong  kotfo  mL  n.  [Gh 
tumour,  aud  tom4,  ■  ratting.]    Svrg    toe 
openiug  "i  .in  .i  d  ol  .i 

tiiiiniiii 

One,  wun.  a     [O.E  eon,  a  Sax.  dti     i>. 

L.Q  ,  and  Dan    r,  n,  Bw    ffl.  I  I  .    -  in, 

Goth,  oins;  rjog,  L  units,  W.  un,  Qael.  «<>;<, 
an,  armor  unan  one,  The  Indefinite  ai 
Mow  mi,  e  is  the  wnt  word;  once  &nd  only 

arc  derivatives,  an. I  atom       at  One.]     Being 

imt  a  tingle  thing  or  ■  unit;  not  two  or 
more;  Indicating  a  contrast  or  opposition 
i"  "ii  <  other  thing;  olosely  united;  form- 
ing a  whole;  undivided;  single  in  kind. 
Our  occurs  in  many  compound  winds  oi 
obvious  meaning,  as  an? -armed,  Oftf  handed, 
"in  masted,  JtO,  Om  ilni/,  on  a  certain  Or 
particular  day;  at  an  Indefinite  time,  either 
pMl  <ir  future.— All  one,  just  the  same;  of 
no consequence;  no  matter.- n.  The  first  of 

the  simple  units;  the  symbol  representing 
this  [  —  1);  a  particular  individual,  whether 
thing  or  person  (in  this  sense  with  a  plural). 
— Atone,  in  union;  in  concord  or  agreement. 
—  pron.  Any  single  person;  any  man,  any 
person  [one  may  speak  one's  mind).—  One 
another,  one  or  each  the  other.  —  One- 
horse.  It,  Drawn  by  a  single  horse.— One- 
ness, wun'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  one; 
singleness;  unity.  —  Oneself,  wun -self, 
pron.  One's  self;  himself  or  herself.— One- 
sided, a.  Related  to,  or  having  but  one 
side  ;  partial ;  unjust ;  unfair.  —  One  - 
sidedly,  adv.  In  a  one-sided  manner.— 
Ouc-sldcdiiess,  re.  State  of  being  one- 
sided; partiality. 

Oncirocritic,  o-nI'rd-krit"ik,  re.  [Gr. 
oneiron,  a  dream,  kritikos,  discerning.]  An 
interpreter  of  dreams.  —  Onciroeritic, 
Oneiroerlticul,  o-ni'ro-krit"i-kal.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  interpreting  dreams. 
— Onelrologtst,  o-nl-rol'o-jist,  re.  One 
versed  in  oneirology.— Oneirology,  o-nl- 
rol'o-ji,  re.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
dreams.— Oneiromaiicy,  o-ni'ro-man-si, 
re.  [Gr.  manteia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  dreams.— Onclroscoplst,  o-ni-ros'ko- 
pist,  re.  An  interpreter  of  dreams.— On  el  - 
roscopy,  o-nl-ros'ko-pi,  re.  The  art  of  in- 
terpreting dreams. 

Onerary,  on'er-a-ri,  a.  [L.  onerarius,  from 
onus,  oneris,  a  load  (seen  also  in  exonerate).] 
Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of  bur- 
dens; comprising  a  burden.  —  Onerate.t 
on'er-at,  v.t.  To  load;  to  burden.— Oner- 
ation.ton-er-a'shon,  re.  The  actof  loading. 
— Onerous,  on'er-us,  a.  [L.  onerosus.] 
Burdensome ;  troublesome  in  the  perform- 
ance; oppressive. 

Onieolo,  o-nik'o-16,  re.  [It.  dim.  of  onice. 
Onyx.]  A  variety  of  onyx  used  for  cameos. 

Onion,  un'yun,  re.  [Fr.  oignon,  ognon,  from 
L.  unio,  unionis,  unity,  an  onion  with  one 
bulb,  from  unus,  one.  Unity.]  A  biennial 
cultivated  plant  of  the  lily  family,  and  par- 
ticularly its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Onirocrltic,  &c.    Oneirocritic,  &c. 

Oniscus,  o-nis'kus,  re.  [Gr.  oniskos,  lit.  a 
little  ass.]    The  wood-louse  or  slater. 

Onlooker.    Under  On. 

Only,  onli,  a.  [One,  with  its  old  pronun- 
ciation, and  term,  -ly;  A.Sax.  dnlic]  Single; 
alone  in  its  class ;  solitary.— adv.  For  one 
purpose  alone ;  simply ;  merely ;  barely ; 
solely ;  singly.  —  Only  not,  all  but ;  very 
nearly;  almost. — conj.  But;  excepting  that. 

Onomancy,  on'o-man-si,  re.  [Gr.  onoma,  a 
name,  manteia,  divination.]  Divination  by 
the  letters  of  a  name—  Ononiaiitic,  On- 
omantleal,  on-o-man'tik.on-o-man'ti-kal, 
a.    Pertaining  to  onomancy. 

Oiiomasticon,  on-o-mas'ti-kon,  re.  Gr. 
onomastikon,  from  onoma,  a  name.]  A  work 
containing  words  or  names  with  their  ex- 
planation ;  a  sort  of  dictionary  or  vocabu- 
lary. 

Onomatology,  on'o-ma-tol"o-ji,  re.  [Gr. 
onoma,  onomatos,  a  name,  logos,  a  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  names;  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  forming  names  or  terms. — 
Onomatologlst,  on'o-ma-tol"o-jist,  re. 
One  versed  in  onomatology. 

Onomatopoeia,  Onomatopeia,  on'o- 


ma-to-pc  a.  n  |<;i  onomatopoiia  onomn, 
onomatos,  s  name,  am  |  The 

foi  mat  ion  ol  »"idM  i.y  imil  Hindi ; 

the  '  Kpn  ising  by  sound  ol  tbi   thii  , 
nlrled  .   tfa  urn,  pi  u  it,  »  hi\  , 

a  til,  bo  ,  are  product  d  bi  onomatop 

Onomatope,  o  n a  fop,  „      \ 

b'imed  to  resembli  i  bi  i  ound  made  by  id. 
thing  signified  Onomatopoetlc  On- 
omatopoeoae,  on'o-ma-to  pfl-et"lk,  on' 
..  mat  u  pj ■'  ii  ,,  o  p<  rtaining  t<>  <<r  formed 
by  onomatopoiia 

Onset,  Onslaught     I'nd.  I  I 

Ontogenesis,  Ontogeny,  on 

"ii  toj'e-ni,  re.  |<;r.  on,  onto;  being,  and 
it  root  gen,  to  produi  e  ]  Biol  the 
history  of  the  individual  dev<  Lopmenl  ol  an 
organized  being.  Ontogenetic  on'to  Je 
nit "ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ontogenesis 
Ontogeiielleully,  on'to  y-  net"i-kal-li, 
adv.  By  way  of  ontogenesis. 
Ontology,  on  tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  on,  onto*, 
being,  and  logos,  discourse. J  The  doctrine 
of  being;  that  part  of  metaphysics  which 
investigates  and  explains  the  nature  of  all 
things  or  existences,  treating  of  whatever 
does  or  can  exist:  sometimes  equivalent  to 
metaphysics.— On  I  ologle,  tint  ologleal, 
on-to-loj'ik,  on-to-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  ontology,  or  the  science  of  being.— Oil- 
tologleally,  on-to-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  ontology.  —  Onlologist, 
on-tol'o-jist,  re.  One  versed  in  ontology. 
Onus,  d'nus,  n,  [L]  A  burden  :  often  used 
for  onus  probandi,  the  burden  of  proof;  the 
burden  of  proving  what  has  been  alleged. 
Onward,  on'werd,  adv.  \On  and  ward,  de- 
noting direction,  similar  to  toward;  A.Sax. 
onweard.]  Toward  the  point  before  or  in 
front;  forward;  on;  in  advauce. — o.  Ad- 
vanced or  advancing  (an  onward  course) ; 
carried  so  far  towards  an  end;  forward; 
advanced.  —  Onwards,  on '  werdz,  adv. 
Same  as  Onward. 

Onycha,  on'i-ka,  re.  [From  Gr.  onyx,  the 
nail,  onyx.]  The  shell  of  a  species  of 
Oriental  mussel  used  in  the  composition  of 
perfume.    [O.T.] 

Onyx,  on'iks,  n.  [Gr.  onyx,  the  nail:  the 
colour  of  the  gem  resembles  that  of  the 
nail.]  A  semi-pellucid  gem  with  variously- 
coloured  zones  or  veins;  an  agate  with 
layers  of  chalcedony,  one  of  which  is  flesh- 
coloured:  used  for  cameos. 
Oocyst,  6'o-sist,  7i.  [Gr.  don,  an  egg,  and 
kystis,  a  bladder.]  The  chamber  in  certain 
of  the  polyzoa  which  holds  the  eggs;  an 
ovicell. 

Oocyte,  6'o-sit,  re.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  kytos, 
a  cell.]  Ovarian  egg,  the  grandmother-cell 
of  an  egg-cell  or  ovum. 
Oof,  of,  re.  Money.  Yiddish  (which  see)  term, 
from  the  German  'ready  money',  aufdem 
tische,  on  the  table.— Oof-bird,  a  rich  man. 
Oogonium,  6'o-gon"i-um,  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an 
egg,  gonos,  offspring.]  In  lower  plants,  the 
female  organ,  producing  one  or  more  egg- 
cells. 

Ooid,  Ooidal,  o-oid',  6-oi'dal,  re.  [Gr.  oon, 
an  egg,  and  eidos,  a  form,  shape,  appear- 
ance.] Egg-shaped;  having  albumen. 
Oolite,  o'ol-it,  n.  [Gr.  oow,  an  egg,  and 
lithos,  stone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
roes  of  fish.]  Geol.  a  species  of  limestone 
composed  of  globules  clustered  together, 
commonly  without  any  visible  cement  or 
base;  the  oolitic  formation  or  system. — 
Oolitic,  o-o-lit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  oolite; 
composed  of  oolite;  resembling  oolite. — 
Oolitic  system,  a  series  of  strata  compre- 
hending limestones,  calcareous  sandstones, 
marls,  shales,  and  clays  which  underlie  the 
chalk  formation  and  rest  on  the  trias;  the 
Jurassic  system.  —  Oolitiferous,  o'o-ll- 
tif"er-us,  a.  Producing  oolite. 
Oology,  o-ol'o-ji,  re.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
logos,  a  treatise.]  The  branch  of  knowledge 
that  deals  with  birds'  eggs.  —  Oologist, 
o-ol'o-jist,  re.  One  versed  in  oology. 
Oophy  te,  6'o-flt,  n.  [Gr.  oow,  an  egg,  phyton, 
a  plant.]  Bot.  the  Gametophyte  (which 
see). 

Oosperm,  6'o-sperm,  re.    TGr.  oon,  an  egg, 
sperma,  seed.]    A  fertilized  ovum. 


ch,  cAain;      eft,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j.job;      n.  Fr.  tore;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  (/tin;      w,  uig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 
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©oMporc,  o'o-Bpor,  n.  [(Jr.  Son,  an  egg,  and 

EL  spore.  I  /*"'•  a  spore  that  receives  im- 
pregnation before  germination. 

©othcea,  0  '>  Mie'ka,  n.  [Gr.  don,  an  egg, 
and  tJUoo,  ^  owe.  I  An  egg-case,  us  that  for 
the  eggs  of  some  insects. 

Oof  rii in.  tt'irum,  n.    [Indian  name.]    A 

Strong,  while,  silky  fibre,  obtained  from  the 
stem  of  an  Indian  plant. 
Ooze,  Oz,  v.i.— oozed,  oozing.  [A.Sax.  wda, 
juice,  liquor,  vase,  miro,  mud;  loel.  WU, 
wetness;  same  root  as  watfr.]  Toperoolate, 
as  a  liquid,  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
stance, or  through  small  openings;  to  flow 
in  small  quantities  from  the  pores  of  a 
body:  often  used  figuratively  (the  secret 
oozed  out).— v.t.  To  emit  In  the  shape  of 
moisture.— n.  Soft  mud  or  slime,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  any  sheet  of  water;  tanning,  a 
solution  of  tannin;  the  liquor  of  a  tan-vat.— 
Oozy,  o'zi,  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
ooze;  miry. 

Opacify.  Under  Opaque. 
Opnli,  o'pa,  n.  A  large  and  beautiful  sea- 
fish  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
Opal,  6'pal,  n.  [L.  opalus,  Gr.  opallios,  an 
opal ;  comp.  Skr.  upala,  a  precious  stone] 
A  precious  stone  of  various  colours  and 
varieties,  the  finest  characterized  by  its 
iridescent  reflection  of  light,  and  formerly 
believed  to  possess  magical  virtues.  — 
Opalesce,  6-pal-es',  v.i.—opalesced,  opal- 
escing.  To  give  forth  a  play  of  colours  like 
the  opal.— Opalescence,  o-pal-es'ens,  n. 
A  play  of  colours  like  that  of  the  opal ;  the 
reflection  of  a  milky  and  iridescent  light.— 
Opalescent,  6-pal-es'ent,  a.  Resembling 
opal;  having  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal.— 
Opaline,  o'pal-in,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  opal.  —  n.  A  semi-translucent  glass, 
whitened  by  the  addition  of  special  ingre- 
dients— Opallze,  6'pal-iz,  v.t.—opahzed, 
opalizing.  To  make  or  resemble  opal.  — 
©pal-jasper,  n-  &.  kind  of  opal  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  iron-oxide. 
Opaque,  o-pak',  a.  [Fr.  opaque,  from  L. 
opacus,  shady,  dark,  obscure.]  Impervious 
to  the  rays  of  light;  not  transparent.— n. 
Opacity  (Young).  —  Opaquely,  o-pak'li, 
adv.  In  an  opaque  manner.— Opaque- 
ness, o-pak'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
opaque.— Opacity,  o-pas'i-ti,  n.  [L.  opa- 
citas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  opaque; 
•want  of  transparency.  — OpacoilS,  o-pa- 
kus,  a.    Opaque. 

Ope,  op,  v.t.  and  i.—oped,  oping.    To  open : 
used  only  in  poetry. 

©peidoscope,  o-pi'do-skop,  n.  [Gr.  ops, 
voice,  eidos,  form,  skoped,  to  see.]  An  in- 
strument for  rendering  visible  vibratory 
movements  caused  by  sound.  It  consists  of 
a  small  mirror  attached  to  a  membrane 
and  reflecting  rays  of  light  on  a  screen. 
Open,  o'pn,  a.  [A.Sax.  open,  open=D.  open, 
Icel.  opinn,  Dan.  aaben,  G.  offen,  open; 
akin  to  up.]  Not  shut;  not  closed;  not 
covered;  not  stopped  (as  a  bottle);  unsealed 
(as  a  letter);  free  to  be  used  or  enjoyed; 
not  restricted;  affording  free  ingress;  acces- 
sible; public;  spread;  expanded;  not  drawn 
together  or  contracted  (an  open  hand;  open 
arms);  hence,  free,  liberal,  bounteous;  free 
from  dissimulation ;  candid ;  not  secret  or 
concealed;  clear;  unobstructed  (an  open 
view;  an  open  country);  not  frosty;  free 
from  frost  and  snow  (an  open  winter);  ex- 
posed to  view;  laid  bare;  exposed  or  liable 
to  be  assailed;  fully  prepared;  attentive; 
not  yet  decided  (an  open  question);  not 
settled,  balanced,  or  closed  (an  open  account) ; 
enunciated  without  closing  the  mouth,  or 
•with  a  full  utterance  (an  open  vowel) ;  mus. 
produced  without  stopping  by  the  finger  or 
without  using  a  slide,  key,  piston,  kc.—Open 
verdict,  a  verdict  upon  an  inquest  finding 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  with- 
out specifying  the  criminal ;  or  which  finds 
that  a  sudden  or  violent  death  has  occurred, 
but  does  not  decide  on  the  cause. — n.  An 
open  or  clear  space.— The  open,  the  open 
country ;  a  place  or  space  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions.—  v.t.  [A.Sax.  openian.]  To  make 
open ;  to  unclose ;  to  remove  any  fastening 
or  obstruction  from,  so  as  to  afford  an  en- 
trance, passage,  or  view  of  the  inner  parts  ; 


to  spread;  to  expand  (the  fingers,  the  arms); 
to  enter  upon;  to  commence  (to  <>pen  a 
negotiation  or  oorreapondenoe);  to  declare 

open;  to  Bet  in  operation  with  some  cere- 
mony; to  reveal;  to  disclose  (to  open  one's 
mind).  — To  open  fire,  to  begin  to  fire  or  dis- 
charge firearms.— v.i.  To  unclose  itself;  to 
be  unclosed;  to  be  parted;  to  begin  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance;  to  commence;  to  begin; 
to    begin   to  fire  (as  a  battery).  —  Opeii- 
breasted,  a.    So  made  as  to  expose  the 
breast;  having  the  breast  or  bosom  exposed. 
Opener,  o'pn-er.  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  opens.— Open-eyed,  a.  Having  the 
eyes   open;    hence,  watchful;    vigilant.— 
Open-handed,  a.  Generous;  liberal;  mu- 
nificent.— Opeii-handediiess,  n    Free- 
ness  in  giving;  liberality.— Open-heart- 
ed, a.     Candid;  frank;  sincere;  not  sly.— 
©pcn-hcnrtedly.  adv.  In  an  open-heart- 
ed manner.  —  ©pen-heartedness,    n. 
Frankness;  sincerity.— Open  1  UK.  op'nmg, 
a    First  in  order;  commencing  (an  opening 
speech).—  n.  The  actof  one  whoor  that  which 
opens;  an  open  place ;  a  break  or  breach  in 
something;  a  hole  or  perforation;  an  aper- 
ture; beginning;  commencement;  a  vacancy; 
an  opportunity  of  commencing  a  business 
or  profession ;  a  thinly  wooded  space  without 
underwood,  as  in  a  forest.— Openly,  o'pn- 
li,  adv.     In   an   open  manner;   publicly; 
candidly ;  frankly.— Open-mouthed,  a. 
Having  the  mouth  open ;   gaping,  as  with 
astonishment.  —  Openness,  o'pn^nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  open.— Open- 
worfe,  n.    Ornamental  work,  so  made  as 
to  show  openings  through  its  substance. 
Opera,  op'e-ra,  n.    [It.  opera,  work,  com- 
position as  opposed  to  improvisation,  from 
L.  opera,  work;  akin  to  opus.    Operate.] 
A  musical  drama;  a  dramatic  composition 
set  to  music  and  sung  and  acted  on   the 
stage,  accompanied  with   musical   instru- 
ments; the  score  or  words  of  a  musical 
drama. —Opera-honffe,  op'e-ra-buf,  n. 
pi.  ©peras-bouffes  (same  pron.).     An 
exaggerated  or  farcical  form  of  comic  opera. 
—Opera-cloak,  n.    A  cloak,  generally 
of  showy  colours,   worn  by  ladies  at  the 
opera,  or  other  evening  meeting.— Opera- 
glass,  n.    A  small  binocular  telescope  of 
low  magnifying  power,  used  in  theatres, 
&c;  a  lorgnette.— Opera-house,  n.     A 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  operas.— 
Opera-Singer,  n.     A  professional  who 
singsinoperas— Operatic,  ©peratical, 
op-e-rat'ik,  op-e-rat'i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to 
the  opera. 

Operameter,  op-e-ram'et-er,  n.  [L.  opera, 
work,  and  Gr.  rnetron,  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus attached  to  a  machine  to  indicate 
the  revolutions  of  a  shaft,  the  strokes  of  a 
piston,  &c. 

Operate,  op'e-rat,  v.i.— operated,  operating. 
[L.  operor,  operatum,  to  work,  from  opus, 
operis,  a  work.]  To  exert  power  or  strength, 
physical  or  mechanical;  to  work;  to  act; 
to  have  agency ;  to  produce  an  effect ;  to 
issue  in  a  designed  result;  med.  to  take 
appropriate  effect  on  the  human  system; 
surg.  to  perform  some  manual  act  in  a 
methodical  manner  upon  a  human  body. 
—v.t.  To  effect;  to  accomplish;  to  put  into 
operation;  to  work;  to  drive  (a  machine).— 
Operant,  op'e-rant,  a.  Having  power  to 
produce  an  effect;  operative.— n.  One  who 
operates;  an  operator.— Operation,  op-e- 
ra'shon,  n.  [L.  operation  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  operating;  a  working  or  proceeding; 
process;  manipulation;  the  carrying  out 
of  preconcerted  measures  by  regular  move- 
ments (military  or  naval  operations) ;  a 
surgical  proceeding  to  which  the  human 
body  is  subjected  for  curative  ends.— Ope- 
rative, op'e-ra-tiv,  a.  Operating;  exerting 
force;  active  in  the  production  of  effects; 
efficacious;  producing  the  effect;  having  to 
do  with  manual  or  other  operations.— n.  A 
skilled  workman;  an  artisan.  —  Opera- 
tive! y,  op'e-ra-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  operative 
manner.— Operator,  op'e-ra-ter,  n.  One 
who  operates;  surg.  the  person  who  per- 
forms an  operation  upon  the  human  body. 
Operculnm,  6-per'ku-lum,  n.  [L.,  from 
operio,  to  close  or  shut.]  A  little  lid  or 
cover ;  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  spore-cases  of 
mosses;  the  lid  of  a  pitcher-form  leaf;  a 
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homy  or  shelly  plate  serving  to  close  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  of  many  mollusc* 
win  n  the  animal  is  retracted  within  it;  the 
bony  apparatus  which  protects  the  gills 
of  fishes.  Opercular,  ©pcrcnliitcd. 
Opcrculntc,  6-per'ku-ler,  o-per'ku-la-tea, 
6  per'kulat,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  an 
operculum.— Operciillf'orni,  0  per'kii  li- 
fonn,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover. 
Operetta,  op-e-ret'ta,  n.  [It.  dim.  of  opera.] 
A  short  musical  drama  of  a  light  character. 

Operoae,  op'e-rOs,  a.  [L.  opero8U8,  from 
opera,  work.  Oi'kra.]  Laborious;  attended 
with  labour:  tedious.— Operosely,  op'e- 

rGs-li,  adv.    In  an  operose  manner.— Ope. 

roseness,  Operoslty,  op'e-ros-nes,  op  t- 
ros'i-ti,  n.    Labouriousness. 

Ophlcleide,  of'i-klTd,  n.  [From  Gr.  ophii, 
a  serpent,  and  kleis,  a  key;  lit.  key-serpent, 
being  made  to  supersede  the  old  serpent.] 
Music,  a  large  and  powerful  brass  wind- 
instrument  having  a  compass  of  three  oc- 
taves. 

Ophidian,  o-fid'i-an,  a.  [Gr.  ophis,  a 
serpent.]  Pertaining  to  serpents;  having 
the  characters  of  the  serpents;  serpentine. 
— n.  One  of  an  order  of  reptiles  which  com- 
prises all  the  snakes  or  serpents.— ©phid- 
ious,  o-fid'i-us,  a.    Snake-like. 

Ophiolatry,  of-i-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  ophis, 
ophios,  a  serpent,  and  latreia,  worship.] 
Serpent-worship.— Ophiolite,  of'i-o-lit,  n. 
A  variety  of  serpentine;  ophite.  — Ophlo- 
logic,  Ophiological,  of'i-o-loj"ik,  of'i-o- 
loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  ophiology.  — 
©phlologist,  of-i-ol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  ophiology— Ophiology,  of-i-ol'o-ji,  n. 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
serpents ;  the  natural  history  of  serpents.— 
©phiomorphons,  of'i-o-mor"fus,  a.  [Gr. 
morphs,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent.— Ophiophagous,  of-i-of'a-gus,  a. 
[Gr.  phago,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  feeding  on 
serpents. 

Ophite,  of'it,  n.  [Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent.] 
Green  porphyry  or  serpentine,  a  metanior- 
phic  rock ;  also  a  name  for  certain  Gnostics 
of  the  second  century,  who  held  that  the 
serpent  by  which  Eve  was  tempted  was 
Christ,  and  hence  regarded  the  serpent  as 
sacred. 

Ophlnchus,  of-i-u'kus,  n.  [Gr.  ophiouchos 
—ophis,  a  serpent,  and  echo,  to  have.]  The 
serpent-bearer;  one  of  the  northern  con- 
stellations. 

©phi lire,  Ophinran,  of'i-ur,  of-i-u'ran, 
n.  [Gr.  ophis,  serpent,  oura,  a  tail]  A 
name  for  star-fishes  with  a  central  disc  very 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  arms. 

Ophthalmia,  of-thal'mi-a,  n.  [Gr..  from 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  from  root  op,  to  see, 
as  in  optic]  Inflammation  of  the  eye  or 
its  appendages—  Ophthalmic,  of -thai  - 
mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  eye.— Ophthal- 
mitis, of-thal-mi'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of 
the  eye— Ophthalmodynia,  of-thal- 
mo-din"i-a,  n.  [Gr.  odyne,  pain.]  Pain, 
especially  rheumatic  pain,  of  the  eye.— 
Ophthalmology,  of- thai  -  mol'o-  ji,  n. 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
eye  _  ophthalmologist,  of-thal-mol  0- 
jist,  n.  A  person  versed  in  ophthalmology. 
—  Ophthalmoplegia,  of  thal'mo  pie  - 
ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  plege,  a  stroke.]  Paralysis  of 
one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.— 
Ophthalmoscope,  of-thal'mo-skop,  n. 
An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  ot 
the  eye  by  means  of  a  mirror.— ©phthal- 
moscopy,  of-thal-mos'ko-pi,  n.  The  art 
of  using  the  ophthalmoscope.— ©phtna  I ■ 
lliotomy,  of-thal-mot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome, 
a  cutting.]  The  art  or  practice  of  cutting 
into  the  eye,  as  in  surgical  operations. 
©plate,  o'pi-at,  n.  [From  opium:]  Any 
medicine  that  contains  opium  and  has  the 
quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  repose;  a  nar- 
cotic; anything  that  dulls  sensation,  mental 
or  physical.— a.  Inducing  sleep;  soporific ; 
narcotic— ©piated,  o'pi-a-ted,  a.  Mixed 
with  opium ;  affected  by  opium. 
©pine,  o-pin',  v.t.  and  t— opined,  opining. 
[Fr  opiner,  from  L.  opinor,  to  think. 
Opinion.]  To  think ;  to  suppose ;  to  be 
of   opinion— ©pinahle,    o-pi'na-bl,   o. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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OPUNTIA 


Capable  of  being  opined  or  thought.     Opt- 

ner,  0  pi  ner,  a.    One  who  opines, 

)p| illative,  o-pin'ya-tiv,  a.    Opinion  a- 

ti\  i 

Dpi ii l<ui.  <<  pln'yun.n.  [L.  opinio, opinionit, 
from  opinor,  to  think;  siiini'  root  as  oy/o, 
to  with,  opttmu*,  best  Optative.]  a 
judgment  or  belief  formed  without  oertaln 
evidence;  belief  stronger  than  impression, 
less  strong  than  positive  knowledge;  Judg- 
ment or  sentiments  on  persons  or  things 
igards  their  oharacter  or  qualities; 
settled  judgment  or  persuasion  ;  belief  (re- 
ligious opinions).— Opliiioiiuble.  o-pin'- 
yun-a-bl,  ii.  Capable  of  being  made  matter 
of  opinion;  not  to  be  settled  dogmatically. 
Oplnioiiutc,  Opinionated,  o-pin'- 
yuu  at,  o-pin'yun-a-ted,  <t.  Obstinate  in 
opinion;  opinionative ;  conceited.— Opin- 
tountely,  o-pin'yun-at-li,  adv.  —  Opin- 
ioniillve,  o-pin'yun-a-tiv,  a.  Unduly 
attached  to  one's  own  opinions;  dogmatic; 
obstinate  in  beliefs.— Opinioiintivcly, 
o-pin'yun-a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  an  opinionative 
manner.  —  Opiniona! Irenes*,  o-pin'- 
yun-a-tiv-nes,n.— Opliiioucd.o-pin'yuud, 
a.  Attached  to  particular  opinions;  con- 
ceited.—Opinionist,  o-pin'yun-ist,  n. 
One  unduly  attached  to  his  own  opinions. 
Oplstliobranelilate,  o-pis'tho-brang"ki- 
at.  a.  [Or.  opisthen,  hehiud,  and  bronchia, 
>;ills  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  those  gastero- 
I  lodoua  molluscs  in  which  the  gills  are  placed 
posterior  to  the  heart. 
InlBttaoccelous,  Opistlioc«elian,  o- 
pis'tho-se'lus,  o-pis'tho-se"li-an,  a.  [Gr. 
opisthen,  behind,  and  koilos,  hollow.]  A 
term  applied  to  vertebrae  the  bodies  of  which 
are  hollow  or  concave  behind,  as  in  some 
extinct  crocodiles. 

Oplstho:rrapliic,  o-pis'tho-graf"ik,  a. 
|(.ir.  opisthen,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Hav- 
ing writing  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the 
front. 

[>pinni,  o'pium,  n.  [L.  opium,  Gr.  opion, 
from  opos,  vegetable  juice.']  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  white  poppy,  cultivated 
principally  in  Hindustan  and  Asiatic 
Turkey;  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  nar- 
cotics, and  most  precious  of  medicines.— 
Opium-eater,  n.  One  who  habitually 
uses  opium  as  a  stimulant. 

Opodeldoc,  op-o-del'dok,  n.  [Probably 
an  arbitrary  name  coined  by  Paracelsus.] 
A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment;  a 
solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  camphor  and  essential  oils. 
Opopanax,  o-pop'a-naks,  n.  [Gr.,  from 
opos,  juice,  andpanax,  a  plant  (lit.  all-heal).] 
The  inspissated  juice  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  a  native  of  Mediterranean  Europe, 
used  as  an  antispasmodic;  also  the  name  of 
a  perfume. 

Opossum,  o-pos'um,  n.  [From  opassom, 
its  native  American  name.]  The  name  of 
several  marsupial  mammals  of  America. 
Oppidan,  op'i-dan,  n.  [L.  oppidanus,  from 
oppidum,  a  city  or  town.]  An  inhabitant 
of  a  town  t ;  at  Eton  College  a  student  not 
on  the  foundation,  and  who  lives  in  a 
boarding-house. 

Opponent,  op-po'nent,  a.  [L.  opponens, 
opponentis,  ppr.  of  oppono,  to  oppose — ob, 
against,  and  pono,  to  place.  Position.] 
Opposing;  antagonistic;  opposite. — n.  One 
that  opposes;  an  adversary;  an  antagonist; 
one  that  supports  the  opposite  side  in  con- 
troversy, disputation,  or  argument. 
Opportune,  op-or-tun',  a.  [Fr.  opportun, 
from  L.  opportunus,  lit.  offering  a  port  or 
harbour — prefix  op,  for  ob,  and  portus,  a 
port,  harbour,  haven.  Port.]  Seasonable; 
timely;  well  timed:  convenient.— Oppor- 
tunely, op-or-tun'li,  adv.  In  an  opportune 
manner.  —  Opportuneness,  op-or-tun'- 
nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  opportune  or 
seasonable.  —Opportunism,  op-or-tun' 
izm,  n.  The  practice  of  seizing  or  turning 
opportunities  to  advantage ;  a  political 
attitude  dispensing  with  a  fixed  and  moral 
programme,  but  merely  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  to  be  utilized  for  im- 
mediate service. —  Opportunity,  op-or- 
tu'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  opportunitas.]  Fit  or  con- 
venient time  or  occasion;  a  time  favourable 


for  the  purpose;  a  suitable  Urns,  oombiiied 
with  other  favourable  olroumstaDoss. 
Oppose,  op  pOtj  i'  /.    oppottd,  oppottno, 
IKr.  oppoter    prefix  op,  and  poser,  to  place. 
Posb,  Oompoh.J   To  place  in  front;  bosel 

Opposite:  to  place  as  an  obstacle;  to  put 
With   tl   TleW   to   binder)   defeat,    destroy,    or 

prevent  effeol ;  to  eel  agalnsl ;  to  resist, 

either   by   physios]  Or  Other  means;  to  a<  t 

as  an  opponent  to;  to  confront;  to  oheoh  ; 

to  withstand;  to  resist  effeol  ually.-  V.i.    To 

make  object  ions;  to  act  obstructively. — 

Opposahlllly,  op-pd'za-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
capability   of   being   placed   SO  as  to  net  ill 

opposition.  Opposable,  op-po'za-bl,  a, 
Capable  of  being  opposed  or  resisted;  ca- 
pable of  being  opposed  to  something  else. — 

Opposed,  op-pozd',  p.  and  a.  Placed  over 
against;  opposite;  antagonistic;  hostile; 
being  against  or  adverse.— Oppose r,  op- 
po'zer,  n.    One  that  opposes. 

Opposite,  op'po-zit,  a.  [L.  oppositus—ob, 
before,  and  poaitua,  placed.  Position, 
Compose.]  Standing  or  situated  in  front; 
facing;  adverse;  opposed;  hostile;  different 
in  nature  or  quality;  mutually  antagonis- 
tic; contrary;  inconsistent;  repugnant;  bot. 
growing  in  pairs;  each  pair  crosswise  to 
that  above  or  below  it.— n.  One  who  or 
that  which  opposes;  one  who  or  that  which 
is  opposite  or  adverse.— Oppositely',  op'- 
po-zit-li,  adv.  In  an  opposite  or  adverse 
manner.— Opposlteness,  op'po-zit-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  Deing  opposite  or  adverse. — 
Opposition,  op-po-zish'on,  n.  [Partly 
from  oppose,  partly  from  opposite.]  Situation 
so  as  to  front  something;  a  standing  over 
against ;  the  state  of  being  opposed  or  con- 
trasted; the  state  of  being  adverse;  the 
act  of  opposing;  attempt  to  check,  restrain, 
or  defeat  resistance;  that  which  opposes; 
the  collective  body  of  opposers ;  the  party 
in  either  house  of  parliament  (or  similar 
assembly)  opposed  to  the  administration 
for  the  time  being;  astron.  the  situation 
of  two  heavenly  bodies  when  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other,  or  when  their  longi- 
tudes differ  by  180°.  Also  used  adjectively 
(an  opposition  scheme,  the  opposition 
benches  in  the  House  of  Commons).— Op- 
posltive,  op-poz'i-tiv,  a.  Capable  of  being 
put  in  opposition. 

Oppress,  op-pres',  v.t.  [Fr.  oppresser,  from 
L.  oppressus,  from  opprimo—ob,  and  premo, 
pressum,  to  press.  Press.]  To  load  or 
burden  with  cruel,  unjust,  or  unreasonable 
impositions ;  to  treat  with  unjust  severity, 
rigour,  or  hardship;  to  overburden;  to  over- 
whelm; to  subdue;  to  sit  or  lie  heavy  on 
(as  food  in  the  stomach).— Oppression, 
op-presh'on,  n.  The  act  of  oppressing;  ex- 
cessively rigorous  government;  severity; 
hardship;  calamity;  depression;  a  sense  of 
heaviness  or  weight  in  the  mind  or  body.— 
Oppressive,  op-pres'iv,  a.  Unreasonably 
burdensome;  unjustly  severe;  given  to  op- 
pression; tyrannical;  overpowering;  over- 
whelming.—Oppressively,  op-pres'iv-li, 
adv.  In  an  oppressive  manner.— Oppres- 
siveness, op-pres'iv-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  oppressive.  —  Oppressor,  op- 
pres'er,  n.    One  that  oppresses  or  harasses. 

Opprobrium,  op-pro'bri-um,  n.  [L.,  from 
ob,  against,  and  probrum,  a  shameful  or 
disgraceful  act.]  Scurrilous  or  abusive 
language;  contemptuous  reproaches;  scur- 
rility; disgrace;  infamy.— Opprobrious, 
op-pro'bri-us,  a.  Containing  or  expressive 
of  opprobrium;  scurrilous;  abusive;  infa- 
mous.— Opprobriously,  op-pro'bri-us-li, 
adv.  Scurrilously.— Opprobrlousness, 
op-pro'bri-us-nes,  n. 

Oppugn,  op-pun',  v.t.  [L.  oppugno—ob, 
against,  and  pugno,  to  fight,  from  pugnus, 
the  fist.  Pugnacious.]  To  attack  by 
arguments  or  the  like,  not  by  weapons;  to 
oppose;  to  resist;  to  exercise  hostile  reason- 
ing against.— Oppugnancy,  op-pug'nan- 
si,  n.  Opposition;  resistance;  contention.— 
Oppusiiant.  op-pug'nant,  a.  Resisting; 
opposing;  hostile.— ©ppugner,  op-pun'er, 
«.    One  who  oppugns. 

Opsiometer,  op-si-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  opsis, 
sight,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  optometer. 

Opsonic,  op-son'ik,  a.  [Gr.  opson,  cooked 
meat.]     Having  the  effect  on  bacteria  of 


making    them    easier    of  consumption    hy 

phagooytes,  Opsonin,  op'so-cln,  ti  The 
•ubstanoe  In  ■  patient's  blood  produced  by 
the  Injection  ol  oeadcultun    ol  th<  bai  teria 

ot  im.  diet 

Optative  op'ttvth  a     [L.  opUMmu,  from 

'■/'I",  to  di  i  ii.  oi  vm  ii  (hk  in  <iti"i't,  option): 
root  same  as  in  opinion,  opulence,  optin 
Bzpresi  Lug  di  Ire  oi  wish;  ur<nn  applii  d  to 
that  mood  of  the  verb  In  whiofa  wish  or 
desire  is  expressed  a,  Oram,  the  optative 
mood  of  a  rerb.  Optatlvely,  ojrtfl  tit 
li,  (idv.  By  desire;  by  means  oi  the  optative 
mood;  in  the  optative  mood. 

Optle,  op'tik,  a.  [Fr,  OpMqUt^  from  C.r.  np- 
tikoa.  from  root  op,  to  sei  L  oculus,  K. 
eye,  being  from  same  root  I  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  vision  or  sight:  pi  rtainlngto 

the  organ  of  vision;    subservient   to  v 

relating  to  the  science  of  optics.—  Opti< 
the  axis  of  t  lie  eye,  or  a  line  going  through 

the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of 
the  eye.— n.  An  organ  of  sight ;  an  eye.— 
Optical,  op'ti-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  optics;  pertaining 
to  vision;  optic— Optically,  op'ti-kal-11, 
adv.  By  optics  or  sight—  Opt  Irian,  op- 
tish'an,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science 
of  optics;  one  who  makes  or  sells  optic 
glasses  and  instruments.— Optics,  op'tiks, 
n.  That  branch  of  physical  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light 
and  vision,  optical  instruments.  &c— Opt  i- 
(iraph,  op'ti-graf,  n.  A  telescope  used  in 
drawing  landscapes,  made  to  pass  over  the 
outlines  of  an  object  while  a  pencil  at  the 
eye-end  leaves  the  delineation  on  paper. 

Optimatcs,  op-ti-ma'tez,  n.  pi.  [L.,  aristo- 
crats, from  optimus,  best.  Optimism. 1  The 
Roman  aristocracy;  hence,  an  aristocracy 
or  nobility  in  general. — Opt  line,  op'ti-mc, 
n.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  second  rank  of  honours,  next 
to  the  wranglers. 

Optlmcter,  op-tim'et-er,  n.  Optometer. 

Optimism,  op'ti-mizm,  n.  [From  L.  op- 
timus, best.  Optative.]  The  doctrine 
that  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the 
best;  the  tendency  to  always  take  the  most 
hopeful  view  of  matters  social  or  political; 
belief  in  the  world's  improvement.— Opti- 
mist, op'ti-mist,  n.  One  who  believes  in 
optimism.— Optimistic,  op-ti-mis'tik,  a. 
Relating  to  or  characterized  by  optimism. — 
Optimize,  op'ti-mlz,  v.i.  To  hold  the 
doctrines  of  an  optimist. 

Option,  op'shon,  n.  [L.  optio,  option,  from 
opto,  to  wish  or  desire.  Optative.]  The 
power  or  liberty  of  choosing;  right  of  choice; 
the  power  of  deciding  on  any  course  of 
action ;  choice  ;  election ;  preference ;  stock 
exchange,  a  right  to  effect  a  certain  trans- 
action or  not  at  a  certain  date,  at  the  desire 
of  the  person  bargaining,  who  pays  for  the 
right.—  Local  option,  the  principle  by  which 
the  people  of  a  certain  locality  may  decide 
as  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  there. 
— Optional,  op'shon-al,  a.  Left  to  one's 
option  or  choice;  depending  on  choice  or 
preference.  —  Optionally,  op'shon -al-li, 
adv.    In  an  optional  manner;  at  pleasure. 

Optometer,  op-tom'et-er,  n.  [From  opt- 
of  optic,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.  Optic] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  im- 
perfections of  the  eye. 

Optophone,  op'to-fon,  tj.  [Gr.  optos,  seen, 
phone,  voice.]  A  recent  French  invention 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  enabling  them  to 
read  without  Braille  (which  see)  text;  inter- 
mittent light  dots  being  flashed  on  the 
paper,  while  the  reflected  light  received  on 
a  selenium  (which  see)  tablet  translates  the 
variations  of  light  into  sound  by  means  of 
high-resistance  telephones. 

Opulence,  Opulency,  op'u-lens,  op'u- 
len-si,  n.  [L.  opulentia,  from  opes,  wealth. 
Optative.]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence.— 
Opulent,  op'u-lent,  a.  [L.  opnlentus.] 
Wealthy;  rich;  affluent;  having  large  means. 
—Opulently,  op'u-lent-li,  adv. 

Opniitia,  6-pun'shi-a,  n.  A  kind  of  cactus 
largely  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  rearing  the 
cochineal  insect. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go; 


j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w.wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 


OPUSCULE 


OnilKCiile.  0|MISClC.  O-pils'klll,  opusl, 
v.  [1j.  opUKVmm,  dim.  from  Omit,  work. 
Opkratk. ]    A  small  work;  ft  little  book. 

Or,  or,  co»j.  [Oontp.  (ram  the  older  other, 
formerly  need  both  for  'either'  and  'or', 
the  name  word  as  either.]  A  particle  that 
marks,  or  seems  to  mark,  an  alternative, 
frequently  corresponding  to  a  preceding 

Hther,  and  also  to  whrthn;  with  whuli 
words  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  in 
poetry;  it  often  connects  a  series  of  words 
or  propositions,  presenting  a  choice  be- 
tween any  two  of  them  (he  may  study  law 
or  medicine  or  divinity,  or  ho  may  euter 
into  trade);  it  also  sometimes  begins  a 
sentence,  in  which  case  it  expresses  an 
alternative  with  the  foregoing  sentence, 
or  a  transition  to  some  fresh  argument  or 
illustration. 

Or,  or,  adv.    [A  form  of  ere.]    Ere;  before. 
Or.  or,  n.    [Fr.  or,  L.  aurum,  gold.]    Her. 
gold,  expressed  in  engraving  by  numerous 
small  points  or  dots. 

O radio  Oraoli,  or'ach,  n.  [Formerly 
arrack,  from  Fr.  arroche,  orache;  origin 
unknown.]  A  name  of  several  British 
plauts  of  which  a  garden  species  is  used 
like  spinach. 

Oracle,  or'a-kl,  n.  [L.  oraculum,  from  oro, 
to  speak,  to  pray,  from  os,  oris,  the  mouth; 
akin  oral,  orifice,  orator,  adore,  &c]  The 
answer  of  a  god  or  the  inspired  priest  or 
priestess  of  a  god,  to  an  inquiry  made 
respecting  some  affair;  the  deity  who  gave 
or  was  supposed  to  give  answers  to  in- 
quiries; the  place  where  the  answers  were 
given;  the  sanctuary  (O.T.);  a  divine  com- 
munication, revelation,  or  message;  any 
person  reputed  uncommonly  wise,  and 
whose  opinions  have  great  weight.— Orac- 
ular, o-rak'u-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  oracle 
or  oracles;  uttering  oracles;  resembling 
the  utterance  of  an  oracle;  authoritative; 
sententious;  ambiguous,  like  the  ancient 
oracles.— Oracularly,  o-rak'u-ler-li,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  an  oracle.— Oracular- 
uess,  o-rak'u-ler-nes,  n. 
Oragions,  6-ra'jus,  a.  [Fr.  orageux, 
stormy.]  Stormy;  tempestuous. 
Oral,  6'ral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  or,  oris,  the 
mouth.  Oracle.]  Uttered  by  the  mouth 
or  in  words;  spoken,  not  written;  zool.  per- 
taining to  the  mouth  of  animals.— Orally, 
6'ral-li,  adv.  In  an  oral  manner;  by  word 
of  mouth;  verbally. 

Oraus.  o-rang',  n.  Orang-outang. 
Orange,  or'anj,  n.  [Fr.  orange,  It.  arancia, 
arancio,  Sp.  naranja,  from  Ar.  naranj,  an 
orange,  the  form  of  the  word  being  in- 
fluenced by  Fr.  or,  gold.]  A  tree  culti- 
vated abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  Azores,  America,  &c,  and  also  its 
fruit,  which  is  imported  into  other  coun- 
tries in  great  quantities.— a.  Belonging  to 
an  orange;  coloured  as  an  orange. —  Or- 
angeade, or-anj-ad',  ».  Drink  made  from 
orange  juice  or  flavoured  with  orange-peel. 
— Orange-blossom,  Orange-flower, 
n.  The  blossom  of  the  orange-tree,  a  wreath 
of  which  is  commonly  worn  by  a  bride  at 
her  marriage— Orange-lily,  n.  A  garden 
plant  with  large  orange-coloured  flowers.— 
Orange-l>eel,  n.  The  rind  of  an  orange 
separated  from  the  fruit;  the  peel  of  the 
bitter  orange  dried  and  candied,  and  used 
in  flavouring  puddings,  &c— Orangery, 
or'an-jer-i,  ».  [Fr.  orangerie.]  A  place 
where  oranges  are  cultivated;  a  house  for 
orange-trees.  —  Orange-tawny,  n.  A 
colour  between  yellow  and  brown. 
Orangeman,  or'anj -man,  n.  [From 
William  III  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  place  now  in  France.]  A  member  of  a 
secret  society  instituted  in  Ireland  in  1795, 
to  uphold  Protestant  ascendency,  and  to 
oppose  the  Catholic  religion  and  influence. 
— Orangelsm,  or'anj-izm,  n.  The  tenets 
or  principles  of  the  Orangemen. 
Orang-outang,  Orang-utan,  o-rang'6- 
tang,  o-rang'o-tan,  ».  [Malay  orang-Utan, 
lit.  man  of  the  woods.]  One  of  the  largest 
of  the  anthropoid  apes,  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

Oration,  o-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  o ratio,  from  oro, 
oratum,  to  pray.    Oracle.]    A  speech  or 
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discourse  composed  according  to  the  rules 
of  oratory,  and  spoken  in  public ;  a  set 
speech;  a  formul  discourse  pronounced  on 
I  special  occasion.— Orate,  or-at',  v.i.  To 
deliver  an  oration,  with  under-current  idea 
of  pomposity.— Orator,  or'a-tcr,  n.  [L.] 
A  public  speaker;  one  who  delivers  an 
oration;  one  who  is  skilled  as  a  speaker;  an 
eloquent  man.— Oralorlan.  or-a-to'ri-an, 
n.  Eccles.  a  priest  of  the  oratory.— Ora- 
torical, or-a-tor'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  orator  or  to  oratory;  rhetorical.-  Ora- 
torlcally,  or-a-tor'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  an 
oratorical  manner.— ©ratorlo.or-a-to'ri-G, 
n.  [It.]  A  sacred  musical  composition, 
consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios, 
choruses,  &c,  the  subject  of  which  is  gen- 
erally taken  from  Scripture.  — Oratory, 
or'a-to-ri,  n.  [Partly  from  orator,  partly 
from  L.  oratorium,  a  place  of  prayer.]  The 
art  of  public  speaking;  the  art  of  an  orator; 
exercise  of  eloquence;  eloquence;  a  place 
for  prayer;  a  small  apartment  for  private  de- 
votions.— Priests  of  the  Oratory,  a  religious 
order,  the  members  of  which  are  not  bound 
by  any  special  vow. 

Orb,  orb,  n.  [Fr.  orbe,  from  L.  orbis,  a 
circle,  a  ring,  a  disc;  seen  also  in  orbit,  ex- 
orbitant.] A  spherical  body;  a  sphere  or 
globe;  also  a  circular  body  or  disc;  anc. 
astron.  a  hollow  globe  or  sphere  forming 
part  of  the  solar  or  sidereal  system;  arch. 
a  plain  circular  boss.  Boss.— v.i.\  To  ex- 
hibit or  assume  the  appearance  of  an  orb. 
—v.t.  To  encircle;  to  inclose.  —  Orbed, 
orbd,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  orb;  round; 
circular.— Orbicular,  or-bik'u-ler,  a.  [L. 
orbicularis.]  In  the  form  of  an  orb;  spheri- 
cal; circular.— Orbicular  leaf,  a  circular  leaf 
with  the  stalk  attached  to  the  centre  of  it. 
—Orbicular  muscles,  muscles  with  circular 
fibres  surrounding  some  natural  opening  of 
the  body.— Orbicularly,  or-bik'u-ler-h, 
adv.  Spherically ;  circularly.  —  Orbicu- 
larnoss.  or-bik'u-ler-nes,  n.  —  Orbicu- 
late,  Orbiculated,  or-bik'u-lat,  or-bik'- 
u-la-ted,  a.  [L.  orbicularis.]  In  the  form 
of  an  orb;  orbicular—  Orbiculation,  or- 
bik'u-la"shon,  n.  The  state  of  being  or- 
biculate.— Orby,  or'bi,  a.  Resembling  an 
orb;  spherical. 

Orbit,  or'bit,  n.  [L.  orbita,  a  wheel-track, 
a  circuit,  from  orbis,  an  orb.  Orb.]  The 
path  of  a  planet  or  comet  through  space; 
the  curve-line  which  a  planet  describes  in 
its  periodical  revolution  round  its  central 
body  (the  orbit  of  Jupiter  or  Mercury); 
anat.  the  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is 
situated;  ornith.  the  skin  which  surrounds 
the  eye  of  a  bird.— Orbital,  or'bi-tal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  orbit—  Orbitary,  or'bi- 
ta-ri,  a.  Connected  with  or  surrounding 
the  orbit  (orbitary  feathers). 
Orcadian,  or-ka'di-an,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands.— n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Orkney. 
Orcein,  or'se-in,  n.  The  chief  ingredient 
of  archil,  a  deep  red  powder.  Orcine. 
Orcbard,  or'cherd,  n.  [A.  Sax.  ortgeard, 
wyrtgeard,  lit.  a  wort-yard;  so  Dan.  urt- 
gaard,  Goth,  aurti-gards,  a  garden.  Wort, 
Yard.]  A  garden  t ;  an  inclosure  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.— Orchard- 
house,  n.  A  glass-roofed  shed  for  cultiva- 
ting fruits  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
—  Orcharding,  or'cherd-ing,  n.  The 
culture  or  management  of  orchards. — Or- 
chardist,  or'cherd-ist,  n.  One  that  culti- 
vates orchards. 

Orcbella,  Orcbella-weed,  or-kel'la,  n. 
A  lichen  yielding  archil. 
Orchestra,  orTces-tra,  n.  [Gr.  orchestra, 
from  orcheomai,  to  dance.]  The  part  of  a 
theatre  appropriated  to  the  musicians;  in 
the  Grecian  theatres  a  part  of  the  stage 
allotted  to  the  chorus;  the  whole  instru- 
mental band  performing  together  in  public 
places  of  amusement.— Orchestral,  or- 
kes'tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orchestra.— 
Orchestration,  or-kes-tra'shon,  n.  The 
arrangement  of  music  for  an  orchestra ;  in- 
strumentation. 

Orchid,  Orchis,  or'kid,  or^is,  n.  [Gr. 
orchis,  a  testicle,  hence  an  orchid,  from  the 
form  of  the  root.]    The  name  of  an  order 
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of  perennial  plants,  with  tuberous  fleshy 
roots,  and  beautiful  flowers  of  remarkable 
form,  found  almost  everywhere  and  prized 

by  florists.  Orchidaceous,  Orohtdc- 
011s,  or  ki  dft'shus,  or-kid'e-us,  «.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  orchids— Orohidologlst,  or- 
ki-dol'o-jist,  71.  One  versed  in  orchids.— 
Orohidology,  or-ki-dol'o-ji,  n.  The 
branch  of  botany  which  relates  to  orchids. 
Orel  no,  Orel  11,  or'sin,  n.  [Fr.  orcine,  from 
orchella.]  A  reddish  colouring  matter  ob- 
tained from  lichens  celebrated  as  dye-weeds 
(orchella- weed). 

On  la  1  n ,  or-dan',  v.t.  [O.E.  ordeyne,  ordtinr, 
O.Fr.  ordener  (Fr.  ordonner),  from  L.  or- 
dino,  to  order,  from  ordo,  ordinis,  order. 
Order.]  To  set  in  order  or  arrange  t;  to 
decree,  appoint,  establish,  institute;  to  set 
apart  for  an  office;  to  invest  with  ministerial 
or  sacerdotal  functions.  —  Ordainable, 
or-da'ua-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ordained. 
Ordainer,  or-da'ner,  n.  One  who  ordains. 
—Ordainers,  the  Committee  of  Regency, 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  named 
by  Parliament  in  1310,  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  the  better  management  of  the  realm, 
in  opposition  to  Edward  II  and  Piers  Gave- 
ston.  —  Ordai anient,  or-dan'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  ordaining;  appointment. 
Ordeal,  or'de-al,  n.  [A.Sax.  ordel,  orddl, 
decision,  ordeal,  lit.  out-deal  (like  D.  oor- 
deel,  G.  urtheil,  a  decision),  from  A.Sax. 
prefix  or,  Goth,  us,  out,  and  verb  meaning 
to  deal.  Deal.]  An  ancient  form  of  trial 
to  determine  guilt  or  innocence,  as  by 
causing  the  accused  to  handle  red-hot  iron 
or  put  the  hand  into  boiling  water,  escape 
from  injury  being  considered  a  proof  of 
innocence;  hence,  any  severe  trial  or  strict 
test. 

Order,  or'der,  n.    [Fr.  ordre,  from  L.  ordo, 
ordinis,  a  row,  a  regular  series,  from  root 
or,  seen  in  orient,  origin;  connected  are  or- 
dain, ordinary,  ordinance,  extraordinary, 
subordinate,  &c]     Regular  disposition  or 
methodical  arrangement ;  established  suc- 
cession; a  proper  state  or  condition;  the 
established  usage  or  settled  method;  regu- 
larity; public  tranquillity;  absence  of  con- 
fusion or  disturbance;  a  mandate,  precept, 
or  authoritative  direction;  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion, oral  or  written;  a  direction,  demand, 
or  commission  to  supply  goods;  a  written 
direction  to  pay  money;   a  free  pass  for 
admission  to  a  theatre  or  other  place  of 
entertainment;  a  rank  or  class  of  men;  a 
body  of  men  of  the  same  rank  or  profession 
constituting  a  separate  class  in  the  com- 
munity; a  religious  fraternity;  a  body  of 
men  having  had  a  common  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  them;  the  distinction, 
rank,  or  dignity  itself  (the  order  of   the 
Garter);  a  large  division  in  the  classification 
of  natural  objects,  as  plants  or  animals; 
arch,  a  column  entire,  with  a  superincum- 
bent entablature,  viewed  as   forming  an 
architectural  whole,  there  being  five  archi- 
tectural orders,  viz.  Doric,  Ionic,  Tuscan, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite.— Close  order, 
said  of  the  ranks  of  soldiers  when  drawn 
up  at  the  distance  of  a  pace  between  each 
other :  when  there  are  two  paces  it  is  termed 
open  order.— General  orders,  the  commands 
or  notices  which  a  military  commander-in- 
chief  issues  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand.— Holy  orders,  the  clerical  or  ecclesi- 
astical character  conferred  on  a  person  by 
ordination  or  consecration  to  the  ministry 
in   the   church:    often   used  without  the 
word  '  holy'  {to  be  in  orders,  to  take  orders). 
—In  order,  for  the  purpose;  with  a  view; 
to  the  end ;  as  means  to  an  end.—  Religious 
orders,  religious  brotherhoods  or  communi- 
ties, as  monastic,  military,  and  mendicant 
orders.  —  Standing  orders,  in  parliament, 
certain  general  rides  and  instructions  laid 
down  for  its  own  guidance.— To  take  order, 
to  take  measures  for  a  purpose.— Order  in 
council,  an   order   issued  by   the  Bntisn 
sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy-council.— Order  of  battle,  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  different  parts 
of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an 
enemy.— Order  of  the  day,  a  parliamentary 
phrase  denoting  the  business  regularly  set 
down  for  consideration  on  the  minute*  or 
votes;  milit.  specific  directions  issued  oy 
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a  superior  officer  to  tlio  troops  under  his 
command.  —  v.t.  To  put  in  order;  to  ill 

range;  to  manage  or  conduct;  bO  OOm- 
iiiaiid;  to  give  an  order  to;  to  give  an  order 

or  commission  for.  r.i.  To  give  command 
or  direotloD.    Order-booki  ».    A  book 

for  orders,  a  book  in  which  a  member  of 
parliaiii<  nt  must  enter  any  motion  lie  m 
tends  to  propose.— Ordercr,  or'der-er,  n. 
One  that  gives  orders;  one  that  regulates. — 
Ordrrless,  or'der-les,  o.  Disorderly;  out 
Of  rule  Orderliness,  or'der  lines,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  orderly;  reg- 
ularity Orderly,  orMer-li,  <r.  In  accor- 
.lunee  with  good  order;  well  ordered;  me- 
thodical; regular;  milit.  being  on  duty  (an 
orderly  officer).  —  n.  A  private  soldier  or 
mm  commissioned  officer  who  attends  on 
I  superior  officer  to  carry  orders  or  mes- 

adv.  According  to  due  order. 
»i-«l i ii :i I.  or'di-nal,  a.  [L.  ordinalis,  from 
onlo,  ordinis,  a  row.  Order.]  Applied  to 
a  number  which  expresses  order  or  succes- 
sion (the  ordinal  numbers.  Jirst,  secotid, 
third,  &c);  not.  hist,  pertaining  to  an  or- 
der. —  n.  A  number  denoting  order  (as 
first);  a  book  containing  the  ordination 
Bervioe. 

trdliiniirc,  or'di-uans,  ».  fO.Fr.  orden- 
tincf,  (Fr.  ordonnance),  from  ordener,  to  or- 
dain. Ordain.]  A  rule  established  by 
authority;  a  law,  edict,  decree,  or  the  like; 
an  established  rite  or  ceremony.— Ordin- 
ance of  parliament,  a  temporary  act  of 
parliament. 

trrfliiand,  or'di-nand,  n.  One  about  to 
be  ordained  or  receive  orders.— Ordinant, 
or'di-uant,  n.  One  who  ordains;  a  prelate 
conferring  orders. 

Ordinary,  or'di-na-ri,  a.  [L.  ordinarius, 
from  ordo,  ordinis,  order.  Order.]  Estab- 
lished; regular;  customary;  common;  usual; 
frequent;  habitual;  met  with  at  any  time; 
hence,  somewhat  inferior;  of  little  merit.— 
Ordinary  seaman,  a  seaman  capable  of  the 
-omraoner  duties,  but  not  considered  fit  to 
be  rated  as  an  able  seaman. — n.  A  person 
ivho  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdiction 
in  matters  ecclesiastical;  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  (usually  a  bishop);  a  meal  prepared 
tor  all  comers,  as  distinguished  from  one 
specially  ordered;  an  eating-house  where 
there  is  a  fixed  price  for  the  meal;  one  of 
the  common  heraldic  figures  formed  with 
straight  lines  (as  the  bend,  cross,  saltire).— 
Tn  ordinary,  in  actual  and  constant  service; 
statedly  attending  and  serving  (a  physician 
>r  chaplain  in  ordinary).  An  ambassador 
in  ordinary  is  one  constantly  resident  at  a 
Foreign  court. — Lord  Ordinary,  one  of  the 
5ve  judges  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session 
instituting  the  Outer  House.— A  ship  in 
yrdinary  is  one  not  in  actual  service,  but 
laid  up  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
person.— Ordinarily,  or'di-na-ri-li,  adv. 
In  an  ordinary  manner;  usually;  generally; 
in  most  cases. 

Tdinate,  or'di-nat,  a.  [L.  ordinatus, 
ivell-ordered.  Ordinary.]  Regular;  me- 
;hodical. — n.  Geom.  one  of  those  lines  of 
■eference  which  determine  the  position  of  a 
?oint:  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a  point  in 
ihe  abscissa.  The  abscissa  and  ordinate, 
ndien  spoken  of  together,  are  called  co- 
ordinates. Co-ordinate.]— Ordlnately, 
irMi-nat-li,  adv.  Geom.  in  the  manner  of 
in  ordinate. 

'rdinatlnn,  or-di-na'shon,  n.  [L.  ordina- 
'io,  regulation,  from  ordino,  to  ordain.] 
rhe  act  of  ordaining;  the  act  of  settling  or 
?stablishing;  appointment;  settled  order  of 
thing;  especially  the  act  of  conferring  holy 
irders,  as  by  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church ; 
the  act  of  settling  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
n  a  charge. 

►rdnance,  ord'nans,  n.  [Same  as  ordi- 
nance, Fr.  ordonnance,  arrangement,  equip- 
ment; originally  it  had  reference  to  guns  of 
i  particular  size  or  equipment.]  Cannon  or 
?Teat  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  collec- 
tively; artillery.— Ordnance  survey,  the  sur- 
rey of  Britain  by  the  government,  executed 
try  select  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
-iyilians,  and  which  has  produced  an  ad- 
mirable series  of  large  maps  and  plans  of 
niuute  accuracy. 
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Ordovlcinil.  orMo-vis'i  an.  H      \L.  Ofdo 

rices,   a  North    Welsh    iiilx-.      A    scries  ot 

BtrataMiccecdiliKllicl'AMUItl  AN  (w  Inch  sen) 

Ordure     or  dm,     ft,      \Vr.    online,    from 

0  l'i    '"</,   It    Ofdo,  lllthy,  from  L   horrid  n.\ 

hoi nd  |  Dung;  azorement;  teoaa    Ordn- 

rous.  ni'iiii  ins,  ,(.    Pertaining  to  <>r  con 

listing  of  ordure. 

Or«\  or,  v.     |AS.i\    a>,  l'lii.'s,  copper     Icel. 
<ir.   brass,   O.O.   tr,   Colli.   </i\   oie;   OOf,    L 

cm,  writ,  ore,  bran;  Skr.  ayat,  iron.]    A 

mineral   OOnatating  of  a   metal   and    some 

other  tubstanoe,  as  oxygen,   sulphur,   or 

carbon,  in  combination,  being  the  source 
from  which  metals  are  usually  obtained 
by  smelting  (metals  found  tree  from  such 
OOmbtnatton  being  culled  native  metals); 
metal,  sometimes  gold  {poetical). 
Oread,  6 're-ad,  n.  |Cr.  ore  i  as,  oreiados. 
from  oros,  mountain.]  A  mountain  nymph. 
Orectle,  o-rek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  orego,  I  desire.] 
Appetitive. 

Orcogranhy,  or-e-og'rafj,  a.  [Or.  oros, 
ortot,  a  mountain,  and  grapho,  todescribe.J 
The  science  of  mountains ;  orography. 
Orfray,  or'fra,  n.  [O.F.  orfreis,  L.  auri- 
phrygium,  Phrygian  gold.]  The  embroi- 
dered border  of  ecclesiastical  vestments. 
Organ,  or'gau,  n.  [L.  organum,  from  Gr. 
organon,  an  instrument,  implement,  from 
ergo,  to  work;  same  root  as  E.  work.]  An 
instrument  or  means;  that  which  performs 
some  office,  duty,  or  function;  more  com- 
monly, a  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
by  which  some  function  is  carried  on  (as 
the  heart,  the  eye);  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  one  person  or  body  of  per- 
sons and  another ;  a  medium  of  conveying 
certain  opinions;  specifically,  a  newspaper ; 
the  largest  and  most  harmonious  of  wind- 
instruments  of  music,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  pipes  and  with  keys  similar  to 
those  of  the  piano.- Organ-blower,  n. 
One  who  blows  the  bellows  of  an  organ  ;  a 
mechanical  appliance  for  this  purpose. — 
Organ-builder,  n.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  construct  musical  organs. — Or- 
gan-loft, n.  The  loft  where  an  organ 
stands  in  a  church,  &c— Organ-screen, 
n.  An  ornamental  screen  of  stone  or  timber 
on  which  a  church  organ  is  placed. — Or- 
ganic, or-gan'ik,  a.  [L.  organicus.]  Per- 
taining to  an  organ  or  to  organs  of  animals 
and  plants;  pertaining  to  objects  that  have 
organs,  hence  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds;  exhibiting  animal  or  vegetable  life 
and  functions  (organic  bodies,  tissues,  &c); 
forming  a  whole  with  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  parts;  organized;  systematized. — 
Organic  chemistry.  Chemistry. — Organic 
disease,  a  disease  in  which  the  structure 
of  an  organ  is  morbidly  altered;  opposed 
to  functional  disease.  —  Organic  laws, 
laws  directly  concerning  the  fundamental 
parts  of  the  constitution  of  a  state.  — 
Organic  remains,  these  organized  bodies 
whether  animals  or  vegetables,  found  in  a 
fossil  state. — Organic  selection,  the  co-oper- 
ation of  Accommodation  and  Adapta- 
tion (which  see)  in  the  production  of  new 
species.— Organical,  or-gan'i-kal,  a.  Or- 
ganic—Organically, or-gan'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  an  organic  manner;  by  or  with  organs.— 
Organicalness,or-gan'i-kal-nes,n.— Or- 
ganism, or'gan-izm,  n.  Organic  structure; 
a  body  exhibiting  organization  and  organic 
life;  a  member  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.— Organist,  or'gan-ist,  n.  One 
who  plays  on  the  organ.— Organizabil- 
ity,  or'gan-Iz-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  property 
of  being  organizable.— Organizable,  or- 
gan-iz'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  organized. — 
Organization,  or-gan-i-za"shon,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  organizing;  the  act  of 
systematizing  or  arranging;  a  whole  or 
aggregate  that  is  organized;  organic  struc- 
ture; arrangement  of  parts  or  organs  for 
the  performance  of  vital  functions.— Or- 
ganize, or'gan-Tz,  v.t. — organized,  organ- 
izing. To  give  an  organic  structure  to  ;  to 
arrange  the  several  parts  of  for  action  or 
work ;  to  establish  and  systematize.— Or- 
ganizer, or'gan-Iz-er,  n.  One  who  organ- 
izes, establishes,  or  systematizes.— Organ- 
ogenesis, Organogeny,  or'gan-o-jen-e- 
sis,    or-ga-noj'e-ni,    n.      [Gr.    organon,    an 
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orKnn,  and./fHr.M  -..bull,  |  The  development 
ol   an  organ  or  of  organi  In  plants  or  ani- 

tnaui    Organogenic  organ-cMen"ik,  a 
Pertaining    to    organogeny        Oruano- 
granblc,  Orgnnomuplihal.  oj  gan  0 
graf'ik,  organ-o-grar'i-kal,  «     Pertaining 
to  organography.       oi cnnogi nubisi 
or-gan  og'nt  fist,  n.    One  who  describes  thi 
organs  of  animal   or  vegetabli    bod 
Organography,    organ  og/ra  B     n      A 
di  Bj nption  ot  the  organs  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals.      Orgnnologienl,    or'gan-o-loJ"I- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  organology.    Orcnn- 
nlogy,  or-gan-oro-ji,  n.    The  physiology  of 
the  different  organs  of  animals  or  plants 
Organon.  Organ  inn,  orga-non,  origa- 
num, v.    A  body  of  roles  and  . -annus  for  the 

direction   of  the  scientific  faculty      The 

Novum  Organum  of  Bacon  is  the  new,  in 
relation  to  the  old  or  Aristotelian  method 
or  instrument  of  logical  thought.— Organ- 
oiiomla,  or'gan-o-noni"j-a,  n.  [(Jr.  or- 
ganon, and  nomos,  a  law.]  The  doctrine  of 
the  laws  of  organic  life.— Organo-tliera- 
I»y.  or-gan'6-ther"a-pe,  n.  [Gr.  organon, 
and  therapeuo,  I  heal.)  Med.  the  use 
of  animal  extracts  for  curative  and  other 
purposes.  Cp.  Thyroid  Gland  and 
Adrenalin. 

Organzine,  or'gan-zin,  v.  [Fr.  organsin, 
It.  organzino.)  A  silk  thread  of  'several 
threads  twisted  together;  a  fabric  made  of 
6uch  thread. 

Orgasm,  or'gazm,  n.  [Gr.  orgasmos,  from 
orgao,  to  swell.]  Immoderate  excitement 
or  action. 

Orgeat  or'zhat,  n.  [Fr.,  from  orge,  barley.] 
A  preparation  extracted  from  barley  and 
almonds,  used  to  mix  in  certain  drinks,  or 
medicinally  as  a  mild  demulcent. 

Orgiastic,  or-ji-as'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Greek  orgies,  or  mystic  festivals.    Orgy. 

Orgnes,  orgz,  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Milit.  long  thick 
pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron  and  hung  over  a  gateway,  to  be  let 
down  in  case  of  attack. 

Orgy,  or'ji,  n.  [Gr.  orgia,  secret  rites,  from 
orge,  violent  passion,  anger.]  Secret  rites 
or  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship 
of  some  of  the  pagan  deities,  particularly 
revels  of  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus:  properly  only  plural  in  this 
sense;  hence,  a  wild  or  frantic  revel;  drun- 
ken revelry. 

Oriclialc,  or'i-kalk,  n.  [L.  orichalcum,  from 
Gr.  oros,  a  mountain,  and  chalkos,  copper.] 
A  metallic  substance  resembling  gold  in 
colour;  the  brass  of  the  ancients. 

Oriel,  o'ri-el,  n.  [O.Fr.  oriol,  L.L.  oriolum, 
a  porch,  a  hall;  origin  doubtful.]  A  large 
window  projecting  from  a  wall,  and  forming 
a  bay  or  recess  inside;  a  bay-window. 

Orient,  6'ri-ent,  a.  [L.  oriens,  rising,  ppr- 
of  orior,  ortus,  to  arise;  whence  also  origin, 
(ab)ortion;  root  also  in  order.]  Rising,  as 
the  sun  or  moon;  eastern;  oriental;  bright; 
shining.  —  The  orient,  the  east;  oriental 
countries.  —  v.t.  [Fr.  orienter.]  Surv.  to 
define  the  position  of,  in  respect  to  the  east 
or  other  points  of  the  compass.— Oriental, 
o-ri-en'tal,  a.  Eastern;  situated  in  the  east; 
proceeding  from  the  east;  applied  to  gems 
as  a  mark  of  excellence;  precious:  opposed 
to  occidental.  —  Oriental  region,  Southern 
Asia,  together  with  the  western  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa. 
— n.  A  native  of  some  eastern  part  of  the 
world;  an  Asiatic. —  Orientalism,  6-ri- 
en'tal-izm,  n.  An  eastern  mode  of  thought 
or  expression ;  erudition  in  oriental  lan- 
guages or  literature.— Orientalist,  6-ri- 
en'tal-ist,  n.  An  oriental;  one  versed  in 
the  eastern  languages  and  literature. — 
Orlcntality,  6'ri-en-tal"i-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  oriental.— Orientalize,  6-ri-en'- 
tal-Iz,  v.t.  To  render  oriental  or  conformed 
to  oriental  manners.— Orientate,  6'ri-en- 
tat,  v.t.  To  cause  to  assume  an  easterly 
direction.— Orientation,  6'ri-en-ta"shon, 
n.  A  turning  towards  the  east;  position 
east  and  west;  as  applied  to  churches,  such 
a  position  as  that  the  chancel  shall  point  to 
the  east;  surv.  the  determining  of  the  points 
of  the  compass  in  taking  bearings. — Ori- 
eiitator,  6'ri-en-ta-ter,  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  orientation. 
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Orifice,    or'i-fis,   n.     IFr.    orijire,    from    L. 

orifioium  oa,  oris,  the  mouth,  and /aoio,  to 
make.  Oral.]  The  mouth  or  aperture 
of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  similar  object ;  B 
perforation;  an  opening;  a  vent. 
Ol'iflaiilinc,  or'i-flam,  it,  [Fr.,  from  L. 
durum,  gold,  Jhuiuiui,  Hume  I  The  ancient 
royal  standard  of  France;  a  piece  <>l  red 
silk  fixed  on  a  gilt  spear  with  the  anterior 
edge  cut  into  points. 

Origanum,  o-rig'an-um,  n.  [Gr.  origanum.] 
Wild  marjoram. 

Origin,  or'i-jin,  n.  [Fr.  origine,  from  L, 
origo,  originis,  from  orior,  to  rise.  Orient.] 
The  first  existence  or  beginning  of  anything; 
the  commencement;  fountain;  source;  that 
from  which  anything  primarily  proceeds; 
of  a  muscle,  the  end  attached  to  a  relatively 
fixed  part.— Original,  o-rij'i-ual,  a.  [L. 
originalis.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
origin  or  early  state  of  something;  primitive; 
pristine;  having  the  power  to  originate  new 
thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought;  pro- 
duced by  an  author;  not  copied.— Original 
sin,  thcol.  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  namely 
the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  hence, 
either  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity,  or  that  corruption  of  nature  and 
tendency  to  sin  inherited  from  him.  —  n. 
Origin;  source;  first  copy ;  archetype;  that 
from  which  anything  is  copied;  a  work  not 
copied  from  another,  but  the  work  of  an 
artist  himself;  the  language  in  which  any 
work  is  composed  as  distinguished  from  a 
translation;  a  person  of  marked  individuality 
of  character;  a  primary  stock  or  type  from 
which  varieties  have  been  developed.  — 
Originality,  o-rij'i-nal"i-ti,  «.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  original;  the  power  of 
originating  new  thoughts,  or  uncommon 
combinations  of  thought. —Originally, 
o-rij'i-nal-li,  adv.  In  an  original  manner; 
at  the  very  beginning;  from  the  first. — 
Originate,  o-rij'i-nat,  v.t. — originated, 
originating.  To  give  origin  or  beginning  to; 
to  cause  to  be;  to  produce.— v.i.  To  take 
first  existence;  to  have  origin. — Origina- 
tion, o-rij'i-na"shon,  n.  The  act  or  mode 
of  originating;  production.  —  Origina- 
tive, o-rij'i-na-tiv,  a.  Having  power  to 
originate.— Origin atlvely,  o-rij'i-na-tiv- 
li,  adv.  In  an  originative  manner.— Orig- 
inator, o-rij'i-na-ter,  n.  A  person  who 
originates. 

Orillon,  o-ril'on,  n.  [Fr.  orillon,  from 
oreille,  an  ear,  L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris, 
the  ear.]  Fort,  a  rounded  work  of  earth 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion. 
Oriole,  6'ri-ol,  n.  [O.Fr.  oriol,  from  L.  au- 
reolus,  dim.  of  aureus,  golden,  from  aurum, 
gold.]  The  name  of  certain  birds  of  the 
crow  family  with  plumage  generally  of  a 
golden  colour. 

Orion,  o-ri'on,  n.  [A  celebrated  hunter  of 
Greek  mythology.]  A  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
three  stars  on  a  line  forming  his  belt. 
Orison,  or'i-zon,  n.  [O.Fr.  orison,  oreison, 
from  L.  oratio,  a  prayer,  from  oro,  to  pray. 
Oration  is  a  doublet  of  this.]  A  prayer  or 
supplication.    (Poet.) 

Orle,  orl,  n.  [Fr.  orle,  dim.  from  L.  ora,  a 
border.]  Her.  a  figure  on  an  escutcheon 
resembling  a  smaller  escutcheon  with  the 
interior  cut  out;  arch,  a  fillet  under  the 
ovolo  of  a  capital  (also  called  orlet). 
Orleans,  or'le-anz,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  used  for 
dresses,  &c. 

Orlop,  or'lop,  n.  [D.  overloop—over,  over, 
and  loopen,  to  run.  Over,  Leap.]  Naut. 
the  lowest  deck  in  a  ship  of  war  or  mer- 
chant vessel  that  has  three  decks;  some- 
times a  temporary  deck. 
Oriner,  or'mer,  n.  [Fr.  orrnier,  L.  auris, 
maris,  ear  of  the  sea.]  An  edible  univalve 
shell-fish. 

Ormolu,  or'mo-lu,  n.  [Fr.  or-moulu—or, 
gold,  and  moulu,  pp.  of  moudre,  L.  molere, 
to  grind.]  A  variety  of  brass  containing 
25  per  cent  zinc  and  75  per  cent  copper, 
made  to  imitate  gold. 

Ornament,  or'na-ment,  n.  [Fr.  ornement, 
L.  ornamentum,  from  orno,    ornatum,    to 


adorn.]  That  which  embelliahei  or  adorns; 
something  which)  added  to  another  thing, 

renders  it  more  beaut  Lful  to  the  eye;  decora- 
t  ion ;  fair  outward  show:  that  which  adds 
beauty  t<>  the  mind  or  character.— v.t.  To 
adorn;  to  embellish.— Ornamental,  01- 
na  men'tal,  a.  Serving  to  ornament;  per- 
taining to  ornament.— Ornamentally, 
or-na-men'tal-li,  ado.  In  an  ornamental 
manner.— Ornamentation,  or'na-men- 
ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  ornamenting;  the 
ornaments  or  decorations  produced.— Or- 

iiamenter,  or'na-men-ter,  n.  One  who 
ornaments.  —  Ornament 1st,  or'na-men- 

tist,  n.  One  employed  in  ornamentation;  a 
decorator. 

Ornate,  or'nat,  a.  [L.  ornatus,  pp.  of  orno, 
to  adorn.  Ornament.]  Adorned;  deco- 
rated ;  ornamental ;  richly  and  artistically 
finished;  much  embellished.— Ornately, 
or'nat-li,  adv.  In  an  ornate  manner. — 
Ornateness,  or'nat-nes,  n. 

Or  11  Is,  or'nis,  n.  [Gr.  ornis,  a  bird.]  The 
birds  of  a  region,  or  its  avifauna.— Onil- 
tliotomy,  or-ni-thot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome, 
cutting.]    The  anatomy  of  birds. 

Ornithic,  or-nith'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ornis,  ornithos, 
a  bird.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  birds.  —  Or- 
ill  till  ell  U  ite,  or-nith'ik -nit,  n.  [Gr. 
ichnos,  a  footstep.]  A  fossil  footprint  of  a 
bird,  or  resembling  that  of  a  bird.— Or- 
liithodclphla,  or'ni-tho-del"fi-a)  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  delphys,  a  womb.]  The  lowest  sub-class 
of  mammals,  consisting  of  the  Echidna  and 
the  Ornithorhynchus,  in  which  the  structure 
of  the  reproductive  organs  recalls  that  in 
birds.— Omitliodelphic,  or'ni-tho-del"- 
fik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ornithodelphia. — 
©riiitholdichiiite,  or'ni-thoid-ik"mt,n. 
An  ornithichnite.— Ornltliollte,  or-nith'- 
o-llt,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  The  fossil 
remains  of  birds.— Ornithological,  or- 
ni-tho-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  ornithol- 
ogy.—Ornithologist,  or-ni-thol'o-jist,  n. 
A  person  skilled  in  ornithology.  —  Orni- 
thology, or-ni-thol'o-ji,  n.  That  branch 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  form,  struc- 
ture, classification,  and  habits  of  birds. 
—  Ornithomancy,  or-nith'o-man-si,  n. 
[Gr.  manteia,  divination.]  Augury,  a  species 
of  divination  by  means  of  birds,  their  flight, 
&c— Ornithopter,  or-ni-thop'ter,  n.  [Gr. 
pteron,  wing.]  A  form  of  aircraft  deriving 
itssupportandpropellingforcefrom  flapping 
surfaces.  —  Ornithorhynchus,  or'ni- 
tho-ring"kus,  n.  [Gr.  rhynchos,  a  beak.]  An 
oviparous  mammal  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, one  of  the  monotremata,  with  a 
body  like  it  \t  of  an  otter,  a  horny  beak 
resembling  (,nat  of  a  duck,  and  webbed  feet; 
the  duck-bill,  duck-mole,  or  water-mole. — 
Ornlthosaur,  or-nith'6-sar,  n.  [Gr. 
sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  fossil  reptile  with  bird- 
like characters. —  Ornithoscopy,  or-ni- 
thos'ko-pi,  n.  [Gr.  skopeo,  to  view.]  The 
practice  or  art  of  observing  birds  and  their 
habits. 

Orogeny,  o-roj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  oros,  moun- 
tain, and  root  gen.  Genus.]  The  origin 
and  formation  of  mountains. 

Orography,  o-rog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  oros,  a 
mountain,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  The 
science  which  describes  or  treats  of  the 
mountains  and  mountain  systems  of  the 
globe;  orology.  —  Orographic,  Oro- 
graphical,  or-o-graf'ik,  or-o-graf'i-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  orography.  —  Orographist, 
o-rog'ra-fist,  n.  One  versed  in  orography 
or  the  science  of  mountains. 

Oroide,  6'roid,  n.  [Fr.  or,  gold,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance.]  An  alloy  resembling 
gold  in  appearance,  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  watch-cases,  trinkets,  &c. 
— Orology,  o-rol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  oros,  a  moun- 
tain, and  logos,  discourse.]  A  description 
of  mountains;  orography.— Orological, 
or-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  orology. — 
Orologlst,  o-rol'o-jist,  n.  A  describer  of 
mountains;  one  versed  in  orology. 

Orotund,  o'ro-tund,  a.  [L.  os,  oris,  the 
mouth,  and  rotundus,  round,  rotund.]  Rhet. 
characterized  by  fulness,  richness,  and 
clearness;  rich  and  musical:  applied  to 
the  voice  or  manner  of  utterance. 

Orphan,  or 'fan,  n.  [Gr.  orphanos,  or- 
phaned; allied  to  L.  orbus,  bereaved.]    A 


child  bereaved  of  one  or  both  parents, 
generally  the  latter.— a.  Being  an  orphan; 
bereaved  of  parents. — v. a.  To  reduce  to  the 
state  of  an  orphan;  to  bereave  of  parents, 
children,  or  friends.  —  Orphanage,  or7- 
i.-i  11  ,-i  1.  n.  The  state  of  an  orphan;  a  home 
for  orphans.  —  Orphaned,  or'fand,  pp. 
and  a.  Bereft  of  parents  or  friends— Or- 
phanhood, ni'iun  liml,  71.  The  state  of 
being  an  orphan. 

Orphean,  or-fe'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Or- 
pheus, the  legendary  poet  and  musician  of 
ancient  Greece;  hence  melodious.  —  Or- 
pheon,  or'fe-on,  n.  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument.— Orphic,  or'fik,  a.    Orphean. 

Orpiment,  or'pi-ment,  n.  [Fr.  orpiment, 
from  L.  auripigmentum—uurum,  gold,  and 
pigmentum,  a  pigment.]  A  mineral  sub- 
stance, a  compound  of  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  yellow  paint  called  king' 8-yellow. 
—Red  orpiment,  a  name  of  realgar. 

Orpin,  or'pin,  n.  [Fr.  orpin— or,  gold,  and 
peindre,  to  paint.  Orpiment.]  A  yellow 
pigment  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
approaching  also  to  red. 

Orpine,  or'pin,  n.  [Fr.  orpin.]  A  British 
plant,  one  of  the  stone-crops. 

Orrery,  or'e-ri,  n.  A  machine  that  repre- 
sents, by  the  movements  of  its  parts,  the 
motions  and  phases  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  named  after  an  Earl  of  Orrery. 

Orris,  or'is,  n.  [Fr.  or,  gold]  A  sort  of 
gold  or  silver  lace;  a  pattern  in  which  gold 
and  silver  lace  is  worked. 

Orris,  or'is,  n.  [Corruption  of  iris.]  A 
plant  from  which  is  obtained  orris-root.— 
Orris-root,  n.  The  root  of  three  species 
of  iris  which,  in  its  dried  state,  is  used  as  a 
pectoral  and  expectorant  medicine. 

Orsedew,  Orsedue,  or'se-du,  n.  [Fr.  or, 
gold,  and  seduire,  to  beguile,  to  seduce.]  A 
sort  of  gold-leaf;  Mannheim  gold;  Dutch 
gold. 

Ort,  ort,  n.  [L.G.  ort,  O.D.  oorete,  rem- 
nants of  food;  from  or,  as  in  ordeal,  and 
verb  to  eat  (D.  eten).]  A  scrap  of  food  left; 
a  fragment;  a  piece  of  refuse;  commonly 
in  the  plural. 

Orthoceras,  or-thos'er-as,  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  shells,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  of 
the  nautilus  family.— Orthoceratite,  or- 
tho-ser'a-tit,  n.  A  fossil  shell  of  this  genus. 

Orfhoclase,  or'tho-klaz,  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  klasis,  fracture.]  A  kind  of 
felspar  with  a  straight  flat  fracture. 

Orthodox,  or'tho-doks,  a.  [Gr.  orthodoxos, 
sound  in  the  faith — orthos,  right,  and  doxa, 
opinion  (akin  dogma).]  Sound  in  opinion 
or  doctrine;  particularly,  sound  in  religious 
opinions  or  doctrines:  opposed  to  heterodox; 
in  accordance  with  sound  doctrine;  sound; 
correct  (an  orthodox  faith  or  proceeding).— 
Orthodoxical,  or-tho-dok'si-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  orthodoxy;  orthodox.— Ortho- 
doxly,  or'tho-doks-li,  adv.  In  an  orthodox 
way;  with  soundness  of  faith.  —  Ortho- 
doxy, or'tho-dok-si,  n.  [Gr.  orthodoxia.] 
Soundness  of  faith;  correctness  of  opinion 
or  doctrine,  especially  in  religious  matters. 

Orthodromy,  or'tho-dro-mi,n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
right,  and  dromos,  course.]  The  act  or  art 
of  sailing  on  a  great  circle  or  in  a  straight 
course.  —  Orthodromic,  or-tho-drom'ik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  orthodromy.  —  Ortho- 
dromics, or-tho-drom'iks,  n.  The  art  of 
sailing  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

Orthoepy,  or'tho-e-pi  or  or-tho'e-pi,  n. 
[Gr.  orthoepeia — orthos,  right,  epo*,  a  word.] 
The  art  of  uttering  words  with  propriety:  a 
correct  pronunciation  of  words.— Ortho- 
epic,  Orthoepical,  or-tho-ep'ik,  or-tho- 
ep'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  orthoepy.— Or- 
thoepically,  or-tho-ep'i-kal-li,  adv.  With 
correct  pronunciation. — Orthoepist,  or'- 
tho-ep-ist  or  or-tho'ep-ist,  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  orthoepy;  one  who  writes  on  or- 
thoepy. 

Orthogamy,  or-thog'a-mi,  v.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  Bot.  direct 
or  immediate  fertilization  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  mediate  agency. 
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Orthogenesis,  or'tho  jen  e  sis.  11  ((Jr. 
gtneaia,  urigiu  ]  The  view  ol  evolution  l>y 
whioh  all  variations  follow  a  defined  direo 
tion.  and  are  not  simply  aooidental 

4»ritio>'iinllii<*.  Orlhogiinf  lions.  01 
thog--  .u Ink,  or  thog  na  thus,  <(.  |Gr.  orthoa, 
str-.ght,  *ud  unathos,  11  jaw.  I  Having  jaws 
do  not  protrude;  having  a  skull  in 
which  the  forehead  does  not  reoede  and 
tiio  Jaws  projeot.    Prognathic. 

Orlhognii.  or/th6-gon.  n,  [Or.  orthoa, 
right,  and  gdnia,  an  angle.]    A  rectangular 

figure.        OrlJlOKOllIll,    orthogonal,     O. 

it  angled.      Orthogonally,  or-thog'- 

00  al  h,  adv.    With  or  at  right  angles. 
Orthography,  or-thog'ra-li,  n.   |Gr.  ortho- 

lia  orthos,  right,  and graphf,  writing.] 
Tlic  art  of  writing  words  with  the  proper 
letters;  t  ho  way  in  which  words  are  properly 
written;  spelling;  the  part  of  grammar 
Whioh  treats  of  letters  and  spelling  ;  a  geo- 
metrical representation  of  an  elevation  or 
Motion  of  a  building.— Orlhographer, 
Orthographic!,  or-thog'ra-fer,  or-thog'- 
ra-fist,  n.  One  skilled  in  orthography.— 
Orthographic.  Orthographical,  or- 
tho-graf'ik,  or-tho-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  orthography;  geom.  pertaining  to  right 
lines  or  angles.— Orthographic  projection,  a 
projection  used  in  drawing  maps,  &c.,  the 

1  ye  being  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  object.  —  Orlhogra  phi  - 
rally,  or-thd-graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  Accordiug 
to  the  rules  of  proper  spelling;  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  orthographic  projection.— Or« 
thographizct  or-thog'ra-fiz,  v.t.  To  use 
true  orthography;  to  spell  correctly. 

Orl  home  try.  or-thom'et-ri,  ?t.  [Gr.  orthoa, 
right,  and  metron,  a  measure]  The  art  or 
practice  of  constructing  verse  correctly ; 
the  laws  of  correct  versification. 

Orthopaedla,  Orthopaedy,  or-th5-pe'- 
di-a,  or'tho-pe-di,  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight, 
and  pat's,  a  child.]  The  act  of  curing  or 
remedying  deformities  in  children,  or  gener- 
ally in  the  human  body.— .Orthopaedic, 
Orthopaedlral,  or-tho-pe'dik,  or-tho-pe'- 
di-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or thopaedi a.— Or- 
thopaedist, Orthopedist,  or'tho-ped- 
ist,  n.    One  who  practises  orthopsedia. 

Orthophony,  or-thof'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  phone,  voice.]  The  art  of 
correct  speaking;  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  voice. 

Orthopraxy,  or'tho-prak-si,  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  praxis,  a  doing.]  The  treat- 
ment of  physical  deformities  by  mechanical 
agency. 

Orthopter,  Ortliopteran,  or-thop'ter, 
or-thop'ter-an,  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight,  and 
pterxm,  a  wing.]  One  of  an  order  of  insects 
which  have  four  wings,  the  anterior  pair 
being  semi-coriaceous  or  leathery,  the  pos- 
terior pair  folding  longitudinally  like  a  fan; 
such  as  the  cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  and 
locusts.  —  Orthopterous,  or-thop'ter-us, 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  orthopterans. 

Orthoscoplc,  or-tho-skop'ik,  a.  [Gr.  orthos, 

straight,  and  skopeo,  to  see.]     Pertaining 

to  or  giving  correct  vision. 
Orthostichy,  or/tho-sti"ki,  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 

straight,  stichos,  a  row,]    A  vertical  row  of 

leaves. 
Orthotomons,  or-thot'o-mus,  a.     [Gr. 

orthos,    straight,    and    temno,    to   cleave.] 

Crystal,  having  two  cleavages  at  right  angles 

with  one  another. 

Orthotropal,  Orthotropous,  or-thot'- 
ro-pal,  or-thot'ro-pus,  a.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight, 
and  trepo,  to  turn.]  Bot.  having  an  ovule 
with  the  foramen  opposite  the  hilum,  or  an 
embryo  with  radicle  next  the  hilum. 

Ortive,  or'tiv,  a.  [L.  ortivus,  from  ortus, 
risen,  orior,  to  rise.  Orient.]  Rising  or 
eastern;  relating  to  the  rising  of  a  star. 

Ortolan,  or'to-lan,  n.  [It.  ortolano,  from 
L.  hortulanus,  from  hortus,  a  garden ;  it 
frequents  the  hedges  of  gardens.]  A  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the  bunting  family,  much 
esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 

Oryx,  o'riks,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.]  A  name  for 
a  species  of  antelope,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea;  also  the 
gemsbok  of  South  Africa. 


Osagc-orangc.  o'saj,  u.  A  North  Ami  rl 
can  tree  ol  the  mulberry  family,  producing 
Large  yellon  fruits  resembling  an  orange, 
but  not  1  dibit), 

Oscnii,  oskan,  11.  An  ancient  Italian  lan- 
guage, ol  which  ■  fen  fragments  remain; 
allied  to  the  Latin 

Oscillate  os'mi  i.,t.  i- 1  otoUlattd,  osotf- 
lating.  [L.  oaeiUo,  oartllatum,  trovaoaeillum. 

a  little   face   or   mask    hung   to  a   tree   and 

swaying  with  the  wind,  dim.  oi  04  the 
mouth,  the  face.    Oraclb.]    To  swing;  to 

move   backward  and   forward;    to  vihrate; 

to  ran  or  Uncinate  between  fixed  limits.— 
Oscillancy,  os'sil-lan  si,  n.  State  of  os- 
cillating or  swinging  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Oscillating,  os'sil-lat  tng,  a, 
Bloving  baokward  and  forward;  vibrating. 

— Oscillating  cylinder,  an  engine  cylinder 
which  rocks  on  trunnions,  and  the  piston- 
rod  of  which  connects  directly  to  the  crank. 
— Oscillating  ]>iston,  an  engine  piston  which 
oscillates  in  a  sector-shaped  chamber. — 
Oscillation,  os-sil-la'shon,  n.  [L.  oscil- 
latio.]  The  act  or  state  of  oscillating  or 
swinging  backward  and  forward;  vibration. 
— Oscillatlvc,  os'sil-la-tiv,  o.  Having  a 
tendency  to  oscillate.— Oscillator,  os'sil- 
la-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  oscillates. 
—Oscillatory,  os'sil-la-to-ri,  a.  Moving 
backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. — 
Oscillograph,  os-sil'lo-graf,  n.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  An  instrument  for  in- 
dicating alternating-current  wave  forms. 
Oscitancy,  os'si-tan-si,  n.  [L.  oscito,  to 
yawn,  from  os,  the  mouth. J  The  act  of 
gaping  or  yawning;  sleepiness;  drowsiness. 
— Oscilaiil,  os'si-tant,  a.  Yawning;  gap- 
ing;  drowsy;  sluggish.— Oscitailtly,  os'- 
si-tant-li,  adv.  In  an  oscitant  manner. — 
3scltate,  os'si-tat,  v.i.  To  yawn;  to  gape 
with  sleepiness.  —  Osci  tat  ion,  os-si-ta'- 
shon,  n.    The  act  of  yawning. 

Osculate,  osTsu-lat, v.t.— osculated,  osculat- 
ing. |L.  osculor,  to  kiss,  from  osculum,  a 
kiss,  dim.  of  os,  the  mouth.  Oracle.]  To 
salute  with  a  kiss;  to  kiss;  geom.  to  touch, 
as  one  curve  another. — v.i.  To  kiss  one 
another;  to  kiss;  geom.  to  touch  at  a  point, 
as  two  curves  coming  in  contact.— Oscu- 
lant, os'ku-lant,  a.  Kissing;  osculating; 
having  features  bordering  on  those  of  two 
groups  of  plants  or  animals.— Osculating, 
os 'ku -la- ting,  p.  and  a.  Kissing;  geom. 
coming  in  contact  so  as  merely  to  touch. — 
Oscillation,  os-ku-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
osculating;  a  kissing;  specifically,  geom. 
the  contact  between  any  given  curve  and 
another  curve. — Point  of  osculation,  the 
point  where  the  osculation  takes  place,  and 
where  the  two  curves  have  the  same  curva- 
ture.— Oscillatory,  os'ku-la-to-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  osculation  or  kissing.  —  Oscu- 
lum, os'ku-lum,  n.  pi.  Oscula,  os'ku-la. 
Lit.  a  little  mouth;  zool.  one  of  the  large 
exhalant  apertures  by  which  a  sponge  is 
perforated ;  one  of  the  suckers  of  the  tape- 
worms, &c. 

Osier,  6'zhi-er,  n.  [Fr.  osier,  Fr.  dial,  oisis, 
Armor,  ozil,  aozil,  an  osier;  comp.  Gr.  oisos, 
an  osier.]  The  name  of  various  species  of 
willow,  chiefly  employed  in  basket-making. 
— a.  Made  of  osier  or  twigs;  like  osier. — 
Osiered,  o'zhi-erd,  a.  Covered  or  adorned 
with  osiers.— Osiery,  o'zhi-er-i,  n.  A  place 
where  osiers  are  grown. 

Osiris,  6-si'ris,  n.  The  great  Egyptian  deity, 
the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  personification 
of  all  physical  and  moral  good. 

Osmazonie,  os'ma-zom,  n.  [Gr.  osme, 
odour,  and  zomos,  juice.]  The  matter  in 
muscular  fibre  which  gives  the  peculiar 
smell  to  boiled  meat  and  flavour  to  soups. 

Osmium,  os'mi-um,  n.  [Gr.  osme,  odour.] 
A  bluish-white  metal,  very  hard,  and  more 
infusible  than  any  other  metal,  so  called 
from  its  oxide  possessing  an  extremely 
disagreeable  odour.  —  Osmic,  os'mik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  osmium. — 
Osmlous,  os'mi-us,  a.  Belonging  to  os- 
mium. 

Osmose,  os'm5s,  n.  [Gr.  osmos,  an  impulse, 
a  pushing,  from  otheo,  to  push.]  The  im- 
pulse or  tendency  of  fluids  to  pass  through 
porous  partitions  and  mix  or  become  dif- 


1  through  sat  h  otbi  1 .  the  pbea 
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liquids  or  gases,  through  a  porous  septum, 

KNDOHMOHl        I  OsiiimIM 

t'ik,  a,     Pertaining  to  .,1  uharai  1.  rizi  d 

i.y  osmoM     Osmometer,  01  atom  1 
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Oil letlTi    OS  llioni'et   II.     n        I  I 

or  process  o!   mi  a:  Urlog  I  h'    f(  locitj  of  OS- 
inot  i,   force. 

Os  111 11  iido, Osmund. royal, os  muu'da, 

os'mnnd,  n.  A  fine  British  fern;  theflowei 

ing  -i<  1  n. 

Oraaburg,  ortuvberg,  v     a  speeiei  of 
e  linen  cloth,  originally  made  at  ami 
Imported  from  Oanaburg,  In  Germany. 

Osphradluiii,  os-frad'l  urn,  a,    [Or.  dim. 
otoaphra,  an  odour  I    In  aquatic  molluscs, 
a  sense-organ  connected  win,  the  giu 
perhaps  serving  to  test  the  purity  ol    the 
water. 

Osprey,  Ospray,  os'nra,  n.    [Oorrupted 

from  os.sifnujf,   L,  <issifi<i<i<i,   lit.   the  hone 
breaker— os,  a  bone,  and  frango,  to  bi 
A  well-known  rapacious  bird  which 
almost  entirely  on   fish   captured   by  sud- 
denly darting  upon  them   when  near  the 
surface. 

Ossein,  Osscine,  os'se-in,  n.  [From  L. 
osseus,  bony,  from  os,  ossis,  a  bone;  akin  Gr. 
osteon,  Skr.  asthi,  a  bone]  Bone  tissue; 
the  soft  glue  like  substance  of  bone  left 
after  the  removal  of  the  earths.  — Osselet, 
os'se-let,  n.  [Fr.,  a  little  bone,  dim.  of  L. 
os,  ossis,  a  bone]  A  hard  substance  grow- 
ing on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee;  the 
internal  bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes.— Os- 
seous, os'se-us,  a.  [L.  osseus.]  Bony; 
resembling  bone.— Ossicle,  os'i-kl,  n.  [L. 
ossiculum,  dim.  from  os,  a  bone. J  A  small 
bone;  some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  human 
skeleton,  as  those  of  the  internal  ear;  a 
small  hard  structure  in  star-fishes,  &c— 
Ossiculated,  os-sik'u-la-ted,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  ossicles.— Ossiferous,  os-sif- 
er-us,  a.  Producing  or  furnishing  bones. — 
Osslfic,  os-sif'ik,  a.  Having  power  to 
ossify.— Ossification,  os'si-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  ossifying;  the  change  or  process 
of  changing  into  a  bony  substance.— Ossi- 
frage,  os'si-fraj,  n.  [L.  ossifraga.  Osprey.] 
A  uame  formerly  given  to  the  osprey  or  its 
young.  —  Ossifragous.t  os-sif'ra-gus,  a. 
Breaking  or  fracturing  the  bones.— Ossify, 
os'si-fl,  v.t. — ossified,  ossifying.  [L.  os,  ossis, 
bone,  and  facio,  to  form.]  To  form  into 
bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal  sub- 
stance into  bone,  or  a  substance  of  the 
hardness  of  bones. — v.i.  To  become  bone  or 
bony.  —  Ossifying,  os'si-fi-ing,  p.  and  a. 
Changing  into  bone ;  becoming  bone. — 
Ossivorous,  os-siv'o-rus,  a.  [L.  os,  ossis, 
bone,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  bones; 
eating  bones.— Ossuary,  os'su-a-ri,  n.  [L. 
ossuarium.]  A  charnel-house;  a  place  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

Osteal,  os'te-al,  a.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone. 
Ossein.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
bone. 

Osteine,  os'te-in,  n.    Same  as  Ossein. 

Ostensible,  os-ten'si-bl,  a.  [Fr.  ostensible, 
from  L.  ostendo,  ostensum,  to  show  —  ob, 
towards,  and  tendo,  to  hold  out.  Tend, 
Tent.]  Put  forth  as  having  a  certain 
character,  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not ; 
hence,  frequently,  apparent  and  not  real; 
having  something  of  sham  or  pretence ; 
pretended;  professed.  .'.  Syn.  under  Col- 
ourable. —  Ostensibly,  os-ten'si-bli, 
adv.  In  an  ostensible  manner;  professedly. 
— Ostensibility,  os-ten'si-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ostensible.— Os- 
tensive,  os-ten'siv,  a.  [Fr.  ostensif  from 
L.  ostendo,  to  show.]  Showing;  exhibiting. 
— Ostensively,  os-ten'siv-li,  adv.  In  an 
ostensive  manner.— Ostentation,  os-ten- 
ta'shon,  n.  [L.  ostentatio,  from  ostento,  to 
show  off,  to  display,  intens.  of  ostendo.] 
Ambitious  display;  pretentious  parade; 
display  dictated  by  vanity,  or  to  invite 
praise  or  flattery.  —  Ostentations,  os- 
ten-ta'shus,  a.  Characterized  by  ostenta- 
tion ;  showy ;  intended  for  vain  display. — 
Ostentatiously,  os-ten-ta'shus-li,   adv. 
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In  an  ostentatious  manner.  ©.strnla- 
lioilsiiCSM,  os-ten   ta'slms-nes,   >i.     The 

state  or  quality  of  boing  ostentatious. 

OSteOeollft,  os'te-o-kol"la,  ».     |<ir.  osteon, 

.i  bone,  ami  kolla,  Sine.]  An  inferior  kind 
of  gluo  obtained  from  bone;    bone  glue.— 

©siooririitlnc,  et't5-0-den"tin,  n.    [L. 

dene,  dintis,  a  tooth. J  A  modification  of 
dentine  Observed  in  the  teeth  of  certain 
animals.  —  Osteoblast,  os'te-o- blast,  n. 
| (Jr.  bUutOB,  a  germ. J  Physiol,  a  cell  or 
corpuscle  forming   the   germ   from   winch 

osseous  tissue  is  formed.— Osteogenesis, 

Osteogeny,  os'tc-6-jeu"e-sis,  os -te-oj'e-ni, 
n  [Gr.  genesis,  origin]  The  formation  or 
growth  of  bone—  ©steogrnpher,  os-te- 
og'ra-fer,  n.  One  who  describes  the  bony 
parts  of  the  body,  or  the  skeleton.— Oste- 
ography,  os-tc-og'ra-ti,  n.  A  description 
of  the  bones;  osteology.  —  ©si  eolepls, 
os-te-ol'e-pis,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale.]  A. 
genus  of  ganoid  fishes  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, with  enamelled  bony  scales.— Oste- 

ologle,  Osteolqglcal,  os'te-6-ioj"ik,  os'- 

te-6-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  osteology.— 
©steologically,  os'te-o-loj"i-kal-li.  adv. 
According   to   osteology.  —  Osteologist, 

©steologer,  os-te-ol'o-jist,  os-te-ol'o-jer, 
n.  One  versed  in  osteology;  one  who  de- 
scribes the  bones  of  animals.— Osteology, 
os-te-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.  ]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  bones 
and  bone  tissue.— Osteomalacia,  os'te- 
6-ma-la"si-a,  n.  [Gr.  malakia,  softness.] 
Pathol,  a  diseased  softening  of  the  bones.— 
Osteoplasty,  os'te-6-plas-ti,  n.  [Gr. 
plasso,  to  form.]  An  operation  by  which 
the  total  or  partial  loss  of  a  bone  is  reme- 
died. —  Osteosarcoma,  Osteosarco- 
mas, os'te-o-sar-k6"ma,  os'te-o-sar-k6"sis,  n. 
[Gr.  sarx,  flesh.]  Disease  of  the  bony  tissue 
by  which  it  is  transformed  into  a  fleshy 
substance  analogous  to  that  of  e.ancer.— 
Osteotomy,  os-te-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tome, 
a  cutting.]  The  dissection  of  bones.— Os- 
teozoa,  os'te-o-zo"a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal.  J  A  term  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
Vertebrata. 

Ostiary,  os'ti-a-ri,  n.  [L.  ostiarius,  from 
ostium,  a  door.]  The  doorkeeper  of  a  R. 
Catholic  church. 

Ostlole,  os'ti-ol,  n.  [L.  ostiolum,  dim.  of 
ostium,  door.]  A  small  orifice  or  opening, 
as  in  certain  sacs  or  cells  in  plants.— ©sti- 
olar,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ostiole. — 
Ostiolate,  a.    Furnished  with  an  ostiole. 

Ostitis,  os-ti'tis,  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone, 
and  term,  -itis.]    Inflammation  of  a  bone. 

Ostler,  os'ler.    Hostler. 

Ostracean,  os-tra'she-an,  n.  [L.  ostrea,  an 
oyster.]    A  mollusc  of  the  oyster  family. 

Ostraclon,  os-tra'shi-on,  n.  [Gr.  ostrakon, 
a  shell.]  A  fish  with  an  external  covering 
or  case  composed  of  plates  firmly  united 
to  one  another  at  their  edges. 

Ostracism,  os'tra-sizm,  n.  [Gr.  ostrakis- 
mos,  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  a  voting  tablet.] 
A  political  measure  among  the  ancient 
Athenians  by  which  persons  considered 
dangerous  to  the  state  were  banished  by 
public  vote  for  a  term  of  years:  so  called 
because  the  votes  were  given  on  shells; 
banishment  from  society;  expulsion.— Os- 
tracize, Ostracise,  os'tra-siz,  v.L— ostra- 
cized, ostracizing.  To  exile  by  ostracism; 
to  banish  from  society;  to  exclude  from 
public  or  private  favour. 

©streaceous,  os-tre-a/shus,  a.  [L.  ostrea, 
an  oyster.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  oyster 
family.  —  Ostreacnlture,  os'tre-a-kul"- 
tur,  n.  The  artificial  cultivation  or  breeding 
of  oysters.— Ostreophaglst,  os-tre-of'a- 
jist,  n.  [Gr.  phago,  to  eat.]  One  who  feeds 
upon  oysters;  an  oyster-eater.— ©strifer- 
011s,  os-trif  er-us,  o.  Producing  or  contain- 
ing oysters. 

Ostrlcll,  os'trich,  n.  [O.Fr.  ostrvcJie,  os- 
truce,  Fr.  autruche,  from  L.  avis,  a  bird, 
and  struthio,  Gr.  struthion,  an  ostrich.]  A 
large  running  bird  inhabiting  the  sandy 
plains  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  largest  of 
all  existing  birds,  and  whose  wing  and  tail 
feathers  form  plumes  of  great  beauty  and 
value;  an  allied  bird  of  S.  America. 
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Ostrogoth,    oR'tro-goth,    it,     ILL     ottro 
gothua,  from  astute,  extern  [G,  ust,  oust), 

;ind  OrothlUB,  a  Goth.]  One  of  the  eastern 
Goths,  as  distinguished  from  the  Visigoths 
or   western  Goths.-  Ostl'Ogol  lllc,   OB-trfl- 

goth'ik,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Ostrogoths. 

Olaeoiistic,  G-ta-kous'tik.  a.  [Gr.  ous, 
StOt,  an  ear,  and  akoustikos,  acoustic]  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing. 

Otalgia,  Otalgy,  G-tal'ji-a,  G'tal-ii,  v.  [Gr. 
ous,  Olos,  the  ear,  and  algox,  pain.]  A  pain 
in  the  ear;  ear-ache. 

©tary.  o'ta-ri,  n.  [Gr.  otaros,  large-eared, 
from  ous,  otos,  an  ear.]  One  of  those  seals 
that  have  projecting  external  ears,  and 
yield  the  sealskin  of  commerce. 

Oilier,  uTH'er,  a.  and  pron.  [A. Sax.  dther, 
—  D.  and  G.  ander,  Icel.  annar,  Dan.  anden, 
Goth,  anthar;  cog.  Lith.  antras,  L.  alter, 
Skr.  anyatara  (compar.  of  anya)— other;  all 
comparative  forms.]  Not  the  same;  dif- 
ferent; second  of  two;  additional  (get  other 
knowledge  as  well) ;  not  this ;  opposite  (the 
other  side  of  the  street) ;  often  used  recipro- 
cally with  each,  and  applicable  to  any 
number  of  individuals  (help  each  other).  It 
is  also  used  substantively,  and  may  take  the 
plural  number  and  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case,  and  frequently  is  opposed  to  some,  one, 
I,  or  the  like  (some  were  right,  others  were 
wrong;  the  one  and  the  other).— The  other 
day,  on  some  day  not  long  past;  quite  re- 
cently.—  Every  other,  every  second  (every 
other  day,  every  other  week).— Otherness, 
uTH'er-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
other.— Otherwhere,  uTH'er-whar,  n.  In 
some  other  place;  elsewhere. — Otherwise, 
uTH'er-wIz,  adv.  In  a  different  manner; 
differently;  not  so;  by  other  causes;  in 
other  respects.— Mather  .  .  .  than  otherwise, 
rather  than  not  {rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise).—con  j.  Else;  but  for  this;  such  not 
being  the  case. 

Otic,  ot'ik,  a.  [Fr.  otique,  from  Gr.  ous, 
otos,  the  ear.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
ear. 

Otiose,  o'shi-os,  a.  [L.  otiosus,  from  otium, 
leisure.]  Idle;  unemployed;  useless;  futile; 
needless.— Otiosity,  6-shi-os'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  otiose. 

Otitis,  o-ti'tis,  n.  [Gr.  ous,  otos,  the  ear,  and 
term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.]  In- 
flammation of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
ear,  accompanied  with  intense  pain. — ©to- 
crane,  ot'o-kran,  n.  [Gr.  kranion,  the 
skull.]  Anat.  that  part  of  the  skull  con- 
taining the  internal  ear.— Otocyst,  o'to- 
sist,  n.  [Gr.  kystis,  a  bladder.]  In  animals, 
a  sense-organ  in  the  form  of  a  minute  sac 
containing  calcareous  particles  suspended 
in  fluid.  Probably  concerned  with  space- 
perception  and  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 
— ©tography,  G-tog'ra-fi,  n.  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  describes  the  ear. — ©to- 
lite,  ©tolith,  6'to-llt,  G'tG-lith,  n.  [Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  name  of  small  calcareous 
bodies  contained  in  the  ear-cavities  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals.— Otology,  o-tol'o-ji, 
n.  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  ear.— Otopathy,  o-top'a- 
thi,  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  a  disease.]  A  diseased 
condition  of  the  ear.— ©torrheea,  o-tor- 
re'a,  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to  flow.]  A  purulent 
discharge  from  the  ears.— ©toscope,  o'to- 
skop,  n.  Surg,  an  instrument  for  examin- 
ing the  interior  of  the  ear.— ©tosteal,  o- 
tos'te-al,  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone.]  A  bone 
of  the  ear. 

©ttar,  ot'tar,  n.    Attar. 

Ottava-rima,  ot-ta'va-re-ma,  n.  [It., 
eighth  or  octuple  rhyme.]  An  Italian  form 
of  versification  consisting  of  eight  lines,  of 
which  the  first  six  rhyme  alternately  and 
the  last  two  form  a  couplet. 

©tter,  ot'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  otter  —  D.  and  G. 
otter,  Dan.  odder,  Icel.  otr;  cog.  Lith.  udra. 
Pais,  and  Pol.  wydra,  same  root  as  water.) 
A  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal  of  am- 
phibious habits,  there  being  several  species; 
they  feed  on  fish,  and  their  fur  is  much 
prized.  —Otter-dog,  ©tter-honnd,  n. 
A  variety  of  dog  employed  in  the  chase  of 
the  otter. 

©tto.  ot'to.    Attar. 
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©f Ionian,  ot'to-man,  n.  [From  <>/lt<,mun 
or  Osinan,  the  sultan  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  the  Turks.— n.  A  Turk; 
a  kind  of  couch  or  sofa  introduced  from 
Turkey, 

©tihliette,  6-blc-et,  n.  [Fr.,  from  oublur, 
L.  obliviscor,  to  forget.  Ohlivion]  A 
dungeon  with  an  opening  only  at  the  top 
for  tin;  admission  of  air,  used  for  persons 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or 
to  perish  secretly,  and  existiug  in  some  old 
castles  or  other  buildings. 

©iieh,  ouch,  n.  [For  nouch,  from  O.Fr. 
nouche,  nosche,  O.H.G.  nuaca,  a  brooch. j 
The  setting  of  a  precious  stone  (O.T.);  a 
jewel;  a  brooch. 

©light,  at,  v.  auxil.  [Originally  the  pret- 
erite of  the  verb  to  ovie,  A.Sax.  agau,  to 
possess,  but  now  used  indifferently  as  a 
present  and  a  past:  I  ought,  thou  oughtett, 
he  ought,  we,  ye,  they  ought,  to  do  or  to  have 
done.  Owe.]  To  be  held  or  bouud  in  duty 
or  moral  obligation. 

©light,  at,  n.    Aught;  anything.    Aught. 

Ought,  at,  n.  [A  corruption  of  nought.]  A 
vulgar  name  for  a  cipher. 

©nlstlti,  b-is'ti-ti,  n.  [Imitative  of  its 
whistling  cry.]  A  beautiful  little  monkey 
of  tropical  America. 

Ounce,  ouns,  n.  [From  L.  uncia,  the  twelfth 
part  of  anything;  whence  also  inch.]  A 
weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy, 
and  the  sixteenth  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Ounce,  ouns.  [Fr.  once,  Sp.  onza,  It.  lonza, 
probably  from  Per.  youz,  au  ounce.]  A 
carnivorous  animal  resembling  a  small 
panther  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia ;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
American  jaguar. 

©ur,  our,  a.  [A.Sax.  tire,  our,  contr.  for 
user,  our,  from  its,  us  =  G.  unser,  Goth. 
uusar,  our.  Us.]  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  us  (our  country;  our  rights).  Ours  is  a 
later  possessive  form  and  is  used  in  place 
of  our  and  a  noun  (the  book  is  ours).— Our- 
self,  our'self,  pron.  Myself :  used  like  we 
and  us  in  the  regal  or  formal  style.— ©ur- 
selves,  our'selvz,  pi.  of  ourself.  We  or  us, 
not  others :  often  when  used  as  a  nomina- 
tive added  to  we  by  way  of  emphasis  or  op- 
position ;  when  in  the  objective  often  with- 
out emphasis  and  simply  serving  as  the 
reflexive  pronoun  corresponding  to  us. 

©nrang-ontang,  6 -  rang 'o- tang",  n. 
Orang-outang. 

©uranography.    Uranography. 

Ourarl,  6'ra-re,  n.    Curari. 

©nretic,  ou-ret'ik,  a.  [Gr.  ouron,  urine.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  urine. 

©usel,  Ouzel,  6'zl,  n.  [A.Sax.  6sle,  an 
ousel,  akin  to  O.H.G.  amisala,  G.  amsel,  an 
ousel.]  An  old  or  poetical  name  for  the 
blackbird;  also  applied  with  qualifications 
to  other  birds  of  the  thrush  family  (ring- 
ouzel,  water-ouzel). 

©list,  oust,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ouster,  Mod.Fr.  oter, 
supposed  to  be  from  L.L.  hausto,  haustare, 
to  remove,  a  freq.  from  L.  haurio,  to  draw 
out  (as  in  exhaust).]  To  eject;  to  turn  out; 
to  dispossess.— ©nster,  ous'ter,  n.  Law, 
dispossession  or  ejection. 

©ut,  out,  adv.  [A.Sax.,  O.Sax.,  O.Fris., 
Icel.,  and  Goth,  tit,  Sw.  ut,  Dan.  ud,  D.  uit, 
G.  aus,  out;  seen  in  but,  about,  utter,  ut- 
most.] On  or  towards  the  outside ;  not  in 
or  within  ;  without :  opposed  to  in,  into,  or 
within;  not  in-doors;  abroad;  beyond  usual 
limits  (he  was  out  when  I  called);  hence, 
engaged  in  a  duel  (he  has  been  out  several 
times);  to  call  a  person  out  —  to  challenge 
him;  no  longer  concealed  or  kept  secret; 
not  in  a  state  of  obscurity;  public  (the 
secret  is  out);  finished;  exhausted;  used 
up;  deficient;  having  expended  (out  of 
money;  extinguished;  no  longer  burning 
(the  candle  or  fire  is  out);  not  in  employ- 
ment; not  in  office;  to  an  end  or  settle- 
ment (hear  me  out);  loudly;  in  an  open  and 
free  manner  (to  laugh  out);  not  in  the 
hands  of  thp  owner  (out  on  loan) ;  in  an 
error;  at  a  loss;  in  a  puzzle;  having  taken 
her  place  as  a  woman  in  society  (said  of  a 
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young  lntl> )  Out  at  ttbow,  out  at  lirth, 
baring  the  elbow  or  heels  showing  through 
the  clothes:   heooe,  In  verj  pool   olrcuni 

Out  is  often  \ist  (1  imperatively 
■  in  11  verb  in  1  he  sen  1  of  begone, 
hence,  us  an  interjection,  expressive 
};er,  abhorrence,  ko.:  often  with  on  or 
iifon  («'»t  on  you,  out  upon  you).  Out  forma 
a  prefix  in  many  words,  especially  verbs, 
in  which  it  usually  expresses  a  greater 
measure  or  degree  in  doing  something, 
■  ie  who  is  out  ;  especially  one  out  of 
.  politically  (chiefly  in  the  plural);  a 
nook  or  coiiier;  a  projecting  angle  (ins 
ami  outs);  hence,  the  in*  and  outs  of  a 
question,  all  its  details.  Oat  of.  (Really 
a  compound  prep,  like  into,  upon.)  Pro- 
ling  from  as  source  or  origin  ;  in  conse 
quenoe  of;  taken,  extracted,  or  quoted 
from  ;  from  or  proceeding  from  a  place  or 
the  interior  of  a  place;  beyond  (out  of  the 
power  of  fortune);  not  in;  excluded  from 
[mil  oj  favour;  out  o/use)  ;  denoting  devia- 
tion from  what  is  common,  regular,  or  pro- 
I*-r  {"ut  of  order);  from,  by  way  of  rescue  or 
liberation  (to  be  delivered  out  of  afflict  ions) ; 
not  within  the  limits  or  scope  of  [out  of 
hearing,  out  0/ sight,  out  of  reach);  denoting 
loss  or  exhaustion  (out  of  breath).— Out-of- 
door,  a.,  out  of  the  house;  open-air  (out- 
of-door  exercise).  —  Out-of-doors,  adv.,  out 
of  the  house.— Out  of  hand,  immediately; 
without  delay.— Out  of  print  denotes  that 
a  book  is  not  on  sale  or  to  be  purchased, 
the  copies  printed  having  been  all  sold. — 
Out  of  sorts,  out  of  order;  unwell. — Out  of 
temper,  iu  bad  temper;  irritated. — Out-of- 
the-way.  a.,  remote  from  populous  dis- 
tricts; secluded;  unfrequented;  unusual; 
uncommon.— Out  of  trim,  not  in  good  order. 
—Out  of  one's  time,  having  finished  one's 
apprenticeship.  —  Out  of  tune,  discordant; 
not  harmonious.  —  Out-and-out,  adv. 
Completely ;  thoroughly ;  w  ithout  reserva- 
tion. (Colloq.)-a.  Thorough;  thorough- 
paced; absolute;  complete  (an  out-and-out 
swindle).    (Colloq.) 

Outurgue,  out-ar'gu,  v.t'.  To  argue  better 
than;  to  surpass  in  arguing. 

Outbid,  out-bid',  v.t.  To  bid  more  than; 
to  go  beyond  in  the  offer  of  a  price.— Out- 
blaze,  out-blaz',  v.t.  To  excel  in  blazing; 
to  render  comparatively  obscure;  to  eclipse. 
— Out  blush,  out-blush',  v.t.  To  surpass 
in  blushing ;  to  exceed  in  rosy  colour. — 
Outboard,  oufbord,  a.  Naut.  applied 
to  anything  that  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship  (the  outboard  works,  &c.).— Oiltbrag, 
out-brag',  v.t.  To  surpass  in  bragging, 
bravado,  or  ostentation. —Outbrave,  out- 
br&v',  v.t.  To  surpass  in  braving;  to  bear 
down  by  more  daring  or  insolent  conduct. — 
Outbrazeu.  out-bra'zn,  v.t.  To  exceed 
in  brazening;  to  bear  down  with  impudence. 
—Outbreak,  oufbrak,  n.  A  breaking 
out;  a  bursting  forth;  a  sudden  and  violent 
manifestation  (as  of  fever,  anger,  disease). 
— r.i.  (out-brak').  To  break  or  burst  forth. 
— Outbreaking,  out'brak-ing,  n.  The 
act  of  breaking  out;  an  eruption. — Out- 
breathe,  out-breTH',  v.t.  To  breathe  out. 
—Outburst,  out'berst,  n.  A  breaking  or 
bursting  out ;  an  outbreak  (an  outburst  of 
wrath). 

Outcast,  out'kast,  n.  One  who  is  cast  out 
or  expelled;  an  exile;  one  driven  from  home 
or  country.— a.  Cast  out;  thrown  away;  re- 
jected as  useless.— Outcome,  out'kum,  n. 
That  which  comes  out  of  or  results  from 
something;  the  issue;  the  result;  the  con- 
sequence. —  Ontcrier,  Outcry er,  out'- 
krl-er,  n.  One  who  cries  or  proclaims;  a 
public  crier;  an  auctioneer.  —  Outcrop, 
outTn-op,  v.i.  Geol.  to  crop  out  or  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground:  said  of 
strata.— n.  Geol.  the  exposure  of  an  inclined 
stratum  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
part  so  exposed;  the  basset.— Outcry,  out'- 
krl,  n.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry ;  cry  of 
distress:  clamour;  noisy  opposition;  sale  at 
public  auction. — v.t.  (out-kriO-  To  surpass 
or  get  the  better  of  by  crying;  to  cry  louder 
than. 

Outdare,  out-dar',  v.t.  To  dare  or  ven- 
ture beyond.— Ontdazzle,  out-daz'l,  v.t. 
To  surpass  in  dazzling.— Outdistance, 

out-dis'tans,  v.t.     To  excel  or  leave  far 


behind   in   any   oompt  1  Ition   01    oar 

Ollldo,  out  do',  r.t.     To  e\.e],   |,,  mi: 

to  perform  beyond  another.     Outdoor, 

out  d  1    Ing  without  tin-  boos 

ten.. 1  ,  11,  the  open  an  ;  ipectflcnUy  used  oi 
paupers  who  are  not  required  to  reside  In  ■ 

union    or    pooihouse.       Outdoor*,    out 

don  ,  adv.    Abroad;  out  of  the  house;  in 
the  open  ;ur. 
Outer,  out  er,  11.    [Ootnpnr.  of  out]   Doing 

on  the  outside;  externul;  opposed  to  inner; 
farthest  or  l.uthi  r  removed  tiom  a  person 
Off   fixed   point.     11.    That  part  of  a  target 

beyond  the  eirolee  surrounding  the  bull's- 

e\,  .  and  so  in  an  1  the  outside;  a  shot  which 

strikes  that  pan.     Outermost,  out'ei 

most,   a.     Dcing  on   the  extreme   external 

port;  remotest  from  the  midst;  most  distant 

of  a  series. 

Out Tacc.  out-fas',  v.t.  To  brave;  to  bear 
down  with  an  imposing  front  or  with  ef- 
frontery; to  stare  down. —Outfall,  out'fjd, 
n.  The  mouth  of  a  river;  the  lower  end  of 
a  water-course;  the  point  of  discharge  for, 
or  the  embouchure  of  a  drain,  culvert,  or 
sewer.— Outfit,  out'tit,  n.  Theactof  fitting 
out  for  a  voyage,  journey,  or  expedition; 
articles  for  fitting  out ;  the  equipment  of 
one  going  abroad.— Outfitter,  out'ht-er, 
11.  One  who  furnishes  or  makes  outfits.— 
Outfitting,  out'fit-ing,  n.  Equipment; 
outfit.  — Outflank,  out-flangk',  v.t.  To 
go  or  extend  beyond  the  flank  or  wing  of ; 
hence,  to  outmanoeuvre ;  to  get  the  better 
of.— Outflow,  out'flo,  n.  The  act  of  flow- 
ing out;  efflux.— v.t.  (out-flo').  To  flow  out.— 
Ou Illy,  out-fli',  v.t.  To  fly  faster  than  — 
Out  tool,  out- fol',  v.t.  To  exceed  in  folly. 
— Oiitfrown,  out-froun',  v.t.  To  frown 
down;  to  overbear  by  frowning. 

Outgaze,  out-gaz',  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
sharpness  of  sight;  to  see  farther  than ;  to 
gaze  longer  than;  to  outstare.— Outgen- 
eral, out-jen'er-al,  v.t.  To  exceed  in  gen- 
eralship; to  gain  advantage  over  by  superior 
military  skill.-  Outgive,  out-giv',  v.t.  To 
surpass  in  giving.— Outgo,  out-go',  v.t.  To 
advance  before  in  going;  to  go  faster  than ; 
to  surpass;  to  excel. — n.  (out'go).  That 
which  goes  out;  specifically,  expenditure.— 
Outgoing,  out'go-ing,  p.  or  a.  Going  out; 
removing  (an  outgoing  tenant).— n.  The  act 
of  going  out;  outlay;  expenditure.— Out- 
grill,  out-grin',  v.t.  To  surpass  in  grinning. 
— Outgrow,  out-gro',  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
growth ;  to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for. — 
Outgrowth,  out'groth,  n.  That  which 
grows  out  or  proceeds  from  any  body ;  an 
excrescence;  fig.  that  which  grows  out  of  a 
moral  cause;  a  result.  —  Outgush,  out- 
gush',  v.t.  To  gush  out ;  to  flow  forth 
suddenly.— n.  (out'gush).  A  gush  outward; 
an  outburst. 

Out -lierod,  out-her'od,  v.t.  To  excel  in 
resembling  Herod;  to  go  beyond  in  any 
excess  of  evil  or  enormity.— Ollt-liouse. 
out'hous,  n.  A  small  house  or  building 
near  the  main  one. 

Outing,  out'ing,  n.  The  act  of  going  out; 
an  excursion;  an  airing. 

Outjuggle,  out-jugl,  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
juggling. 

Outlandish,  out-land'ish,  a.  [A.Sax.  ut- 
Icendisc,  foreign,  from  lit,  out,  and  land, 
land.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
foreign  country;  foreign;  not  native:  hence, 
strange ;  barbarous;  uncouth :  bizarre. — 
Outlandishness,  out- land 'ish-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  outlandish.— Outlast,  out- 
last', v.t.  To  last  longer  than;  to  exceed  in 
duration;  to  outlive.— Outlaugll,  out-laf, 
v.t.  To  surpass  in  laughing;  to  laugh  down; 
to  discourage  or  put  out  of  countenance  by 
laughing  —Outlaw,  outla,  n.  [From  out 
and  law:  A.Sax.  utlag,  utlaga,  Icel.  utldgi.'] 
A  person  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  or  deprived  of  its  protection. — v.t.  To 
deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law; 
to  proscribe.— Outlawry,  oufla-ri,  n.  The 
putting  of  a  person  out  of  the  protection 
of  law  by  legal  means,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  protection, 
being  the  punishment  of  a  man  who,  when 
called  into  court,  contemptuously  refuses 
to  appear.— Outlay,  out'la,  n.  A  laying 
out  or  expending;  that  which  is  laid  out  or 


<-\pi  imu  d    •  vi"  nditure     n  I   (oul  In/)     To 
loj  "i  i  pn  ad  out .  to  .  rpose;  to  display 
Ouilri.  out'let,  a     The  plot  a  01  opt  dIoi 
by  which  anything  1  01  n 

discharged ;  a  un 

■     1  0  lei  Forth;  to  ei 
Oufller.outll  er.n    A  pun  lyingwitbout, 
01  in  solid  the  in, on  body  ,  geol   ■  portion 
ot  a  lock,  stratum,  or  formation 
ami  at  some  distance  from  thi    principal 
mass.     Outline    outlln,  n.    '1'he  line  hy 
which  a  figun   Is  di  fini  d    iii-  1  xti  rior  line; 
contour;  a  drawing  Id  which  an  obji 
scene   is  represented   merely  hy  lln 
contour    without    shading:    first   general 
sketch  of  any  scheme  or  design,     v.t      I -■ 
draw  in  outline;  todelineate,    Ouillnciir, 
out-lin'c-er,  a.     Pertaining  to  01  forming 
an  outline.-    Outlive,  out  liv'.  v.t      I 
beyond:  to  survive.  -  Outlook,  out'lok,  11. 
A  looking  out  or  watching;  vigilant  watch 
(to  bo  00  the  outlook  for  something);  the 
place  of  watch;  what  lies  befbi- 
prospect;  survey.  —  Out  lying,  out-h'ing,  a. 
Lying  away  from  the  main  body  or  <1<    ign; 
remote;  being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier. 

Outiiiamruvre,  out-ma-no'ver  or  out- 
ma-nu'ver,  v.t.  To  surpass  in  muiuuuvring. 
— Outmarch,  out-march',  v.t.  To  man  b 
faster  than;  to  march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 
—  Oiitmcasurr,  out-mezh'Or,  v.t.  To 
exceed  in  measure  or  extent.— Out  most, 
out'most,  a.  [A  superlative  of  ovt.\  Fur- 
thest outward;  most  remote  from  the 
middle;  outermost. 

Outness,  out'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
out;  externality;  objectivity.— Outnum- 
ber, out-uum'her,  v.t.  To  exceed  in  num- 
ber. 

Outpace,  out-pas',  v.t.  To  outrun;  toleave 
behind.— Out-patient,  «.  A  patient  not 
residing  in  a  hospital,  but  who  receives 
medical  advice,  &c,  from  the  institution.— 
Outpost,  out'post,  n.  A  post  or  station 
without  the  limits  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  an  army ;  the 
troops  placed  at  such  a  station.— 0 11 1  p  o  11  r, 
out-por',  v.t.  To  pour  out;  to  send  forth  in 
a  stream;  to  effuse.— n.  (out'por).  An  out- 
flow.— Outprlze,  out-prlz',  v.t.  To  exceed 
in  value  or  estimated  worth.  —  Output, 
out'put,  n.  The  quantity  of  material  put 
out  or  produced  within  a  specified  time,  as 
coal  from  a  pit  or  iron  from  a  furnace,  &c. 

Outuuarters,  oufkwar-terz,  n.pl.  Milit. 
quarters  away  from  the  headquarters. 

Outrage,  out'raj,  n.  [Fr.  outrage,  O.Fr. 
oultrage,  from  L.L.  ultraginm,  L.  ultra, 
beyond.  Ultra.]  Rude  or  injurious  vio- 
lence offered  to  persons  or  things ;  exces- 
sive abuse;  an  act  of  wanton  mischief;  an 
audacious  transgression  of  law  or  decency. 
— v.t. — outraged,  outraging.  [Fr.  outrager.] 
To  treat  with  violence  and  wrong;  to  do 
violence  to;  to  abuse;  to  maltreat;  to  com- 
mit a  rape  or  indecent  assault  upon.  — 
Outrageous,  out-ra'jus,  a.  Characterized 
by  outrage;  violent;  furious;  turbulent; 
excessive ;  exceeding  reason  or  decency ; 
enormous ;  atrocious.  —  Outrageously, 
out-ra'jus-li,  adv.  In  an  outrageous  man- 
ner. —Out rageousness,  out-ra'jus-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  outrageous.  — 
On  trance,  6'trans,  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  ultra, 
beyond.  Outrage.]  The  last  extremity. 
Outre\  6-tra,  a.  [Fr.,  from  outrer,  to 
exaggerate,  from  L.  ultra.  Otjtrance.] 
Being  out  of  the  common  course  or  limits; 
extravagant:  exaggerated;  bizarre. — Out- 
ride, out-rid',  v.t.  To  pass  by  riding;  to 
ride  faster  than.— Outrider,  out'ri-der,  n. 
A  servant  on  horseback  who  precedes  or 
accompanies  a  carriage. — Outrigger,  out'- 
rig-er,  n.  A  structure  of  spars,  &c,  rigged 
out  from  the  side  of  a  sailing  boat  to  steady 
it;  an  iron  bracket  on  the  outside  of  a  boat, 
with  the  rowlock  at  the  extremity;  a  light 
boat  provided  with  such  apparatus.— Out- 
right, out-rit',  adv.  Completely  ;  wholly; 
altogether  (to  kill  him  outright).— Outri- 
val, out-ri'val,  v.t.  To  surpass;  to  excel. — 
Outroot,  out-rot',  v.t.  To  eradicate;  to 
extirpate.  —  Outrun,  out-run',  v.t.  To 
excel  in  running;  to  leave  behind;  to  exceed 
or  go  beyond.— Outrush,  out-rush',  v.i. 
To  rush  or  issue  out  rapidly  or  forcibly.— 


ch ,  ch ain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     sh,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  u-mg;     zh,  azure. 
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n.  (out/rush).    A  gushing  or  rushing  out;  an 
outflow. 

Outsail,  out-sal',  v.t.    To  leave  behind  in 
sailing.    -  Olll.net,   out'set,   n.    A  letting 
out;  beginning;  start.     Outset  t  lenient, 
out'set-l-ment,  n.    A  settlement  away  from 
the  main  settlement.— ©utsettler,   out' 
set-ler,  n.    One  who  settles  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body. —  Outshine,   out- 
shin',  v.t.    To  excel  in  lustre  or  excellence 
—v.i.  To  shine  out  or  forth.— ©iitshlpped 
goods,  out-ship't,  n.  (Commercial.)  Goods 
refused,  or  left  out,  owing  to  absence  of 
cargo-room  on  ship.— Outshoot,  out-shot', 
v.t.  To  excel  in  shooting;  to  shoot  beyond. 
—Outside,  out'sTd,  n.  The  external  outer 
or  exposed  parts  or  surface;  superficial  ap- 
pearance; external  aspect  or  features;  space 
immediately  withoutor  beyond  an  inclosure; 
the  farthest  limit;   the  utmost;   extreme 
estimate  (with  the).— a.  Being  on  the  out- 
side; external;  superficial.— Outsidebroker,  a 
broker  outside  of  the  regular  Stock  Exchange. 
— Outsider,  out'sl-der,  n.  One  not  belong- 
ing to  a  party,  association,  or  set;  uncon- 
connected  or  not  admitted.— Outsit,  out- 
sit', v.t.    To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any- 
thing; to  sit  longer  than. —Outskirt,  out'- 
skert,  n.    Part  near  the  edge  or  boundary 
of  an  area;  border;  purlieu. — ©utspan, 
out-span',  v.t.  and  i.—outspanned,  outspan- 
ning.     [E.  out,  and  D.  spannen,  to  yoke.] 
To  unyoke  (a  team  of  oxen)  from  a  wagon: 
correlative   of  inspan.     (South  Africa.)— 
Outspeak,  out-spek',  v.t.    To  exceed  in 
speaking;  to  say  more  than.— v.i.  To  speak 
out  or  aloud.— Outspoken,  out'spo-kn,  a. 
Free  or  bold  of  speech;  candid;  frank.— 
Outspokenness,  out-spo'kn-nes,  n.  The 
character    of    being    outspoken.  —  Out- 
spread, out-spred',  v.t.  To  spread  out;  to 
extend.  —  Outstanding,    out-stand'ing, 
a.  Notcollected;  unpaid  (outstanding debts). 
— Olltstare,  out-star',  v.t.    To  stare  out 
of  countenance;  to  face  down;  to  outface. — 
Outstay,  out-sta',  v.t.  To  stay  longer  than; 
to  overstay.— Outstep,  out-step',  v.t.    To 
step  or  go  beyond;  to  exceed;  to  overstep. 
—Outstretch,  out-strech',   v.t.     To  ex- 
tend; to  stretch  or  spread  out;  to  expand. 
—Outstrip,  out-strip',  v.t.  To  outrun;  to 
advance  beyond ;  to  exceed.— ©utswear, 
out-swar',  v.t.    To  exceed  in  swearing. 
Outtalk,  out-tak',  v.t.    To  overpower  by 
talking;  to  exceed  in  talking. 
Outvalue,  out-val'ii,  v.t.    To  exceed  in 
price  or  value.— Outvie,  out-vi',  v.t.    To 
exceed  or  excel;  to  surpass. —  Outvote, 
out-vot',  v.t.    To  exceed  in  the  number  of 
votes  given ;  to  defeat  by  plurality  of  votes. 

Outwalk,  out-wak',  v.t.  To  walk  farther, 
longer,  or  faster  than;  to  leave  behind  in 
•walking.— Outward,  out'werd,  a.  [A.Sax. 
uteweard—ute,  out,  and  weard,  denoting 
direction.]  Forming  the  superficial  part ; 
exterior;  external;  visible;  appearing;  tend- 
ing to  the  exterior;  derived  from  without; 
not  properly  belonging;  adventitious.— adv. 
Outwards;  from  a  port  or  country.— Out- 
ward-hound, a.  Proceeding  from  a 
port  or  country.— Outwardly,  out'werd- 
li,  adv.  Externally;  on  the  outside;  in 
appearance  only.— Outwardness,  out'- 
werd-nes,  n.  State  of  being  outward.— 
Outwards,  out'werdz,  adv.  Towards  the 
outer  parts.— Out  watch,  out-woch',  v.t. 
To  surpass  in  watching;  to  watch  longer 
than.— Outwear,  out-war',  v.t.  To  wear 
out;  tolast  longer  than.— Outweigh,  out- 
wa\  v.t.  To  exceed  in  weight  or  in  value, 
influence,  or  importance.— Outwit,  out- 
wit', v.t.— outwitted,  outwitting.  To  defeat 
or  frustrate  by  superior  ingenuity;  to  prove 
too  clever  for;  to  overreach.— Outwork, 
out'werk,  n.  Part  of  a  fortification  distant 
from  the  main  fortress  or  citadel. 
Ouzel,  n.  Ousel. 
Ova,  o'va,  n.    Plural  of  ovum. 

Oval,  6'val,  a.  [Fr.  ovale,  from  L.  ovum,  an 
egg;  cog.  Gr.  don,  an  egg.]  Of  the  shape 
of  the  outline  of  an  egg;  resembling  the 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg;  elliptical. — 
n.  A  figure  in  the  shape  of  the  outline  of 
an  egg;  an  elliptical  figure. — Ovally,  6'val- 
li,  adv.    In  an  oval  form;  so  as  to  be  oval. 


Ovary,  G'va-ri,  ft,  (Mod.Ij.  ovarium,  from 
L.  ovum,  an  egg.  Oval]  The  female  or- 
gan in  which  ova,  reproductive  germs  or 
eggs,  are  formed  and  developed;  but.  a  case 
inclosing  ovules  or  young  seeds,  and  ulti- 
mately becoming  the  fruit.  —  Ovarian, 
Ovarial,  o-va'ri-an,  6-va'ri-al,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  ovary.— Ovarlotomlst,  6-va'- 
ri-ot"o-mist,  n.  One  who  practises  ovariot- 
omy. —  Ovariotomy,  o-va'ri-ot'o-mi,  n. 
The  operation  for  removing  a  tumour  in 
the  ovary  or  the  ovary  itself. 

Ovate,  Ovated,  6'vat,  o'va-ted,  a.  [L. 
ovatus.    Oval.  J    Egg-shaped;  oval. 

Ovation,  o-va'shon,  n.     L.  ovatic,  from 

ovare,  to  exult.]  A  kind  of  triumph  granted 
to  ancient  Roman  commanders  who  could 
not  claim  the  distinction  of  a  full  triumph; 
hence,  any  triumphal  reception  of  a  person 
or  marks  of  respect  publicly  shown. 

Oven,  uv'n,  n.  [A.Sax.  ofen  =  D.  oven,  Dan. 
ovn,  Icel.  ofn,  G.  ofen,  Sw.  ugn,  Goth. 
auhns.)  A  closely-built  recess  for  baking, 
heating,  or  drying  any  substance;  a  cham- 
ber in  a  stove  or  kitchen-range,  or  a  port- 
able apparatus  of  tinned  iron  used  for 
baking,  &c. 

Over,  o'ver,  prep.  [A.Sax.  ofer,  over,  above, 
across  =  L.,G.,  D.,  and  Dan.  over;  Icel.  ofr, 
yfir,  G.  iiber;  cog.  L.  super,  Gr.  hyper,  Skr. 
upari,  above;  a  comparative  form  allied  to 
up.]  Above  in  place  or  position  ;  rising  to 
or  reaching  a  height  above;  across  (implying 
motion);  upon  the  surface  of;  through  the 
whole  extent  of;  above  in  eminence  or 
superiority ;  above  in  authority ;  with  over- 
sight or  watchfulness  in  respect  to  (to  keep 
guard  over) ;  denoting  motive  or  occasion 
(to  rejoice  over);  denoting  superiority  as  the 
result  of  a  struggle  or  contest;  upwards  of; 
more  than. — adv.  From  side  to  side;  in 
width ;  across ;  from  one  side  to  the  other 
or  to  another  (to  roll  over);  on  all  the  sur- 
face; above  the  top,  brim,  or  edge;  more 
than  the  quantity  assigned;  in  excess; 
throughout;  completely;  having  come  to  an 
end;  past  (till  this  heat  be  over);  excessively; 
in  a  great  degree. — 0  ver  and  over,  repeatedly ; 
once  and  again. — Over  again,  once  more; 
with  repetition. — Over  and  above,  besides; 
beyond  what  is  supposed  or  limited. — Over 
against,  opposite;  in  front  of. — Over  the  top, 
or  over  the  lid  (to  go),  to  leave  the  trench 
and  take  part  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy. — 
To  give  over,  to  cease  from;  to  consider  as 
in  a  hopeless  state. — To  run  over,  to  run  out 
over  the  brim;  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of. — 
A II  over,  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a  sur- 
face; in  every  part;  completely. — It  is  all 
over  with  a  person  or  thing,  the  person  or 
thing  is  ruined  or  undone. — To  throw  over, 
to  desert;  to  betray.— a.  Upper;  superior; 
covering ;  outer  (over-shoes). — Over  forms 
the  first  element  in  many  compounds.  Of 
these  we  can  only  give  the  principal. 
Overact,  o-ver-akt',  v.t.  To  act  or  perform 
to  excess. — v.i.  To  act  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Overalls,  6'ver-als,  n.  pi.  Loose  trousers 
worn  over  others  to  protect  them  from 
being  soiled. 

Over-anxious,  a.  Anxious  to  excess. — 
Over-anxiously,  adv.  With  excessive 
solicitude. 

Overarch,  6-ver-arch',  v.t.  and  i.    To  arch 
over;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 
Overawe,  o-ver-a',  v.  t.  To  restrain  by  awe, 
fear,  or  superior  influence. 
Overbalance,  o-ver-bal'ans,  v.t.  To  more 
than  balance ;  to  exceed  in  weight,  value, 
&c;  to  surpass;  to  destroy  the  balance  or 
equilibrium   of   (used   refl.). — n.    Excess; 
something  more  than  an  equivalent. 
Overhear,  6-ver-bar',  v.t.    To  bear  down; 
to  overpower ;  to  overcome  by  argument, 
effrontery,  or  the  like.  — Overhearing, 
6-ver-bar'ing,  p.  and  a.    Haughty  and  dog- 
matical; given  to  effrontery. 
Overhoard,  o'ver-bord,  adv.  Over  the  side 
of  a  ship;  out  of  a  ship  or  from  on  board. 
— Thrown  overboard  (fig.),  discarded ;   de- 
serted; betrayed. 

©verhold,  6'ver-bold,  a.  Unduly  bold; 
forward;  impudent. 


Ovrrhi'ldit,  o'vcr-brlt,  a.  Bright  to  ex- 
cess; too  bright. 

Overbrim,  Over-brim',  v.t.    To  flow  over 

the  brim  or  edge:  said  of  a  liquid ;  to  be  so 

full  as  to  overflow :  said  of  the  vessel. 
Overbuild,  o-ver-bild',  v.t.   To  build  over; 

to  build  more  than  the  area  properly  admits 

of,  or  than  the  population  required.— v.i.  To 

build  beyond  the  demand. 
Overburden,    Overburthen,    6-ver- 

beVdu,  o  ver-ber'THn,   v.t.     To  load  with 

too  great  weight;  to  overload. 
Overeanopy,  o-ver-kan'6-pi,  v.t.  To  cover 

as  with  a  canopy. 
Overcast,   o-ver-kast',   v.t.    To  cloud;   to 

obscure  with  clouds;  to  cover  with  gloom; 

to  sew  by  running  the  thread  over  a  rough 

edge.— a.  Clouded. 

Overcharge,  o-ver-ch'arj',  v.t.  To  charge 
or  burden  to  excess;  to  fill  too  numerously; 
to  make  an  excessive  charge  against ;  to 
charge  at  too  high  a  sum  or  price ;  to 
exaggerate.— «.  6'ver-charj).  An  excessive 
charge;  a  charge  of  more  than  is  just  in  an 
account. 

Overcloud,  6-ver-kloud',  v.t.  To  cover  or 
overspread  with  clouds. 

Overcoat,  6'ver-kot,  n.  A  coat  worn  over 
all  the  other  dress;  a  top-coat  or  greatcoat. 

Overcome,  o-ver-kum',  v.t.  To  conquer; 
to  vanquish;  to  surmount;  to  get  the  better 
of.— v.i.  To  gain  the  superiority;  to  be  vic- 
torious. 

Over-confidence,  n.  Too  great  or  ex- 
cessive confidence.  —  Over-confident, 
a.  Confident  to  excess.  —  ©ver-confl- 
dently,  adv.  In  an  over-confident  manner. 

Over-credulous,  a.  Credulous  to  excess. 

Overcrowd,  6-ver-kroud',  v.t.  To  fill  or 
crowd  to  excess,  especially  with  human 
beings. 

Overdaring,  o-ver-da'ring,  a.  Impru- 
dently bold;  foolhardy. 

Overdo,  6-ver-do',  v.t.  To  do  to  excess;  to 
overact;  to  surpass  or  exceed  in  perform- 
ance; to  boil,  roast,  or  otherwise  cook  too 
much. 

Overdose,  o'ver-dos,  n.  Too  great  a  dose. 
— v.t.  (o-ver-dos').    To  dose  excessively. 

Overdraw,  6-ver-dra',  v.t.  To  draw  upon 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  standing  at  one's 
credit  in  the  books  of  a  bank,  &c;  to  ex- 
aggerate either  in  writing,  speech,  or  a 
picture. 

Overdress,  5-ver-dres',  v.t.  and  i.  To 
dress  to  excess. 

Overdrive,  o-ver-drlv',  v.t.  To  drive  too 
hard  or  beyond  strength. 
Overdue,  6'ver-du,  a.  Not  arrived  at  the 
proper  date  or  assigned  limit  (an  overdue 
ship) ;  past  the  time  of  payment  (an  overdue 
bill). 

Over-eager,  a.    Too  eager;  too  vehement 
in  desire.— Over-eagerly,  adv.  With  ex- 
cessive eagerness.— Over-eagerness,  n. 
Overeat,  6-ver-et',  v.t.     To  surfeit  with 
eating:  used  reft,  (to  overeat  one's  self). 
Over-estimate,  n.    An  estimate  or  cal- 
culation that  is  too  high.— v.t.  To  estimate 
too  high;  to  overvalue. 
Over-excited,  a.    Too  much  excited.— 
Over-excitement,  n.  The  state  of  being 
over-excited. 

Over-fatigue,  n.  Excessive  fatigue.— v.t. 
To  fatigue  to  excess. 

Overfeed,  6-ver-fed',  v.t.  and  i.  To  feed 
to  excess. 

©verfold,  o-ver-fold',  n.  A  rock-fold  which 
has  been  tilted  over. 

Overflow,  o-ver-flo',  v.t.  (the  pret.  and  pp. 
are  properly  overflowed,  though  the  pp. 
overflown  is  sometimes  used).  To  flow  or 
spread  over;  to  inundate;  to  fill  and  run 
over  the  brim  of;  to  deluge;  to  overwhelm. 
—v.i.  To  swell  and  run  over  the  brim  or 
batiks;  to  be  so  full  that  the  contents  run 
over;  to  abou.id.—  n.  (o'ver-flo).  An  inun- 
dation; a  flowing  over;  superabundance.— 
Overflowing,  6-ver-flo'ing,  a  Abundant; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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exuberant.  —  Overflow  Ingly.   6-ver-flO'- 
log-li,  iuir.     Exuberantly;   m  great  abun 

dance. 
Ox-ruorgc,  o  ver-gorj',  v.t.     To  norgo  or 

till  1  he  Btomaoh  to  excess;  often  rtfl. 
(hcruron.  0  ver  grfl',  v  t.    To  cover  with 

growth,  or  herbage  :  generally  in  />/».  (a  ruin 
rown  with  ivy),     v.i.  To  grow  beyond 

the  ii(  or  Datural  size.     Overgrowth, 

Lwrui'th,    n.      Exuberant   or    excessive 

growth. 
Overhand,  6'ver-hand,  <i.  and  adv.   With 

the  hand  over  the  object;  with  the  knuckle 

upward. 

Ot  erha  iia.  over-hang',  v.t.  To  impend  or 
■Sflg  over;  to  jut  or  project  over. 

Oi  rrhnrdy,  o-ver-har'di,  a.  Excessively 
or  unduly  hardy  or  daring;  foolhardy. 

Ovcrhasle,  o'ver-hast,  n.  Too  great  haste. 
Overhasly,  o-ver-has'ti,  a.    Too  hasty; 
rash;  precipitate. 

Overhaul,  5-ver-hjU',  v.t.  To  turn  over  for 
examination;  to  examine  thoroughly  with 
a  view  to  repairs ;  to  re-examine  (as  ac- 
counts);  to  gain  upon  or  overtake.  —  To 
overhaul  a  ski}),  to  gain  upon  her  in  follow- 
ing; to  search  for  contraband  goods. — 
Overhaul,  Overhauling,  6'ver-ha.l, 
o'ver-hal-ing,  n.  Examination;  inspection; 
repair. 

Overhead,  o-ver-hed',  adv.  Aloft:  in  the 
zenith ;  in  the  ceiling  or  story  above. — a. 
Applied  to  what  is  above  or  aloft. 

Overhear,  6-ver-her',  v.t.  To  hear  though 
not  intended  or  expected  to  hear  (as  low  or 
whispered  conversation) ;  to  hear  by  acci- 
dent or  stratagem. 

Overheat,  o-ver-het',  v.t.  To  heat  to  ex- 
cess. 

Overhung,  o-ver-hung',  a.  Hung  or 
covered  over;  adorned  with  hangings. 

Overissue,  6'ver-ish-u,  n.  An  excessive 
issue ;  an  issue  (as  of  coin'  or  bank-notes) 
in  excess  of  the  conditions  which  should 
regulate  or  control  it.— v.t.  To  issue  in  ex- 
cess, as  bank-notes  or  bills  of  exchange; 
to  issue  contrary  to  prudence  or  honesty. 

Overjoy,  6-ver-joi',  v.t.  To  give  great  or 
excessive  joy  to:  generally  in  pp. 

Over-king,  n.  A  king  holding  sway  over 
several  petty  kings  or  princes. 

Overland,  6'ver-land,  a.  Passing  by  land; 
made  upon  or  across  the  land  ( an  overland 
journey. 

Overlap,  o-ver-lap',  v.t.  To  lap  or  fold 
over;  to  extend  so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon. — n. 
The  lapping  of  one  thing  over  another;  geol. 
the  extension  of  a  superior  stratum  over 
an  inferior  so  as  to  cover  and  conceal  it. 

Overlay,  6-ver-la',  v.t.— pret.  &pp.  overlaid. 
To  lay  too  much  upon;  to  overwhelm;  to 
cover  or  spread  over  the  surface  of;  to  coat 
or  cover ;  to  smother  with  close  covering, 
or  by  lying  upon;  to  obscure  by  covering.— 
Overlaying,  o'ver-la-ing,  n.  A  superficial 
coating  or  covering. 

Overleap,  6-ver-lep',  v.t.  To  leap  over;  to 
pass  by  leaping;  reft,  to  leap  too  far. 

Overlie,  o-ver-li',  v.t.  pret.  overlay,  pp.  over- 
lain. To  lie  over  or  upon ;  to  smother  by 
lying  on  (to  overlie  a  child;  comp.  Over- 
lay). 

Overlive,  o-ver-liv',  v.t.     To  outlive;  to 

survive. 

Overload,  o-ver-lod',  v.t.  To  load  with 
too  heavy  a  burden  or  cargo;  to  overburden. 

Overlook,  o-ver-luk',  v.t.  To  view  from  a 
higher  place;  to  rise  or  be  elevated  above; 
to  see  from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder  of 
another;  to  inspect  or  superintend;  to  pass 
over  indulgently;  to  omit  to  censure  or 
punish  (a  fault);  to  slight.— Overlooker, 
6-ver-luk'er,  n.  One  that  overlooks;  an 
overseer. 

Overlord,  o-ver-lord',  n.  One  who  is  lord 
over  another;  a  feudal  superior. 

Overmasted,  o-ver-mas'ted,  a.  Furnished 
with  a  mast  or  masts  that  are  too  long  or 
too  heavy. 


Overmaster.  0  vcr-nuis'ter,  v.t.  To  over- 
power; to  subdue;  to  vanquish. 

Overmatch,  0  tin  mach',  >  t.    To  be  loo 

powerful  for.  u.  One  superior  in  power, 
one  aide  to  overcome 

Overmodest,  0  rer-mod'est,  a.  Modest  to 

excess;  bashful. 

Overmuch,  lr*vei  union,  ".  Too  much; 
expanding  what  Is  necessary  or  proper.— 
adv.  In  too  great  a  degree.  — «.  More  than 
sufficient. 

Overiilec,  0  verms',  a.     Excessively  nice  ; 

fastidious.    Overnlcely.  &-v6r-nlili,  adv. 

In    an    OVernlce   manner;    with   too  great 

fastidiousness  or  scrupulosity. 
Overnight,   6'ver-nlt,   adv.     Through  or 

during  the  night;  in  the  course  of  the  night 

or  evening;  in  the  evening  before. 
Overpass,  6-ver-pas',  v.t.  To  pass  over;  to 

cross;  to  overlook;  to  pass  without  regard ; 

to  omit.— v.i.  To  pass  by  or  away;  to  cease 

by  passing.     (O.T.) 
Overpay,  over-pa',  v.t.    To  pay  in  excess; 

to  reward  beyond  the  price  or  merit. 

Overpeople,  o-ver-po'pl,  v.t.  To  overstock 
with  inhabitants. 

Overplus,  6'ver-plus,  n.     [Over,  and  L. 

pins,  more.]  Surplus;  that  which  remains 
after  a  supply,  or  beyond  a  quantity  pro- 
posed. 

Overpower,  6-ver-pou'er,  v.t.  To  van- 
quish by  power  or  force;  to  subdue;  to  be 
too  intense  or  violent  for  (his  emotions  over- 
powered him). —  Overpowering,  o-ver- 
pou'er-ing,  p.  and  a.  Bearing  down  by 
superior  power;  irresistible.— Overpow- 
eringly,  o-ver-pou'er-ing-li,  adv.  In  an 
overpowering  manner. 

Overprize,  6-ver-prIz',  v.t.  To  value  or 
prize  at  too  high  a  rate. 

Over- prod uetton,  n.  Production  of 
commodities  in  excess  of  demand. 

Overrate,  o-ver-rat',  v.t.  To  rate  at  too 
much;  to  regard  as  having  greater  talents, 
abilities,  or  more  valuable  qualities  than  is 
really  the  case. 

Overreach,  6-ver-rech',  v.t.  To  reach  be- 
yond; to  rise  above;  to  deceive  by  cunning, 
artifice,  or  sagacity;  to  cheat;  to  outwit. — 
Overreacher,  6-ver-re'cher,  n.  One  that 
overreaches. 

Over-refinement,  n.  Excessive  refine- 
ment; refinement  with  excess  of  subtlety  or 
affectation  of  nicety. 

Override,  o-ver-rld',  v.t.  To  ride  over; 
hence,  to  trample  down;  to  supersede;  to 
annul — To  override  one's  commission,  to  dis- 
charge one's  office  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner 
or  with  too  high  a  hand. 

Overripe,  6'ver-rTp,  a.  Ripe  or  matured 
to  excess.— Overripen,  o-ver-ri'pn,  v.t. 
To  make  too  ripe. 

Overrule,  o-ver-rol',  v.t.  To  influence  or 
control  by  predominant  power;  to  set  aside 
(objections)  as  not  sufficiently  weighty  or 
convincing;  law,  to  rule  against  or  reject. 
—v.i.  To  govern ;  to  exercise  control.  — 
Overruler,  o-ver-rol'er,  n.  One  who 
overrules.— Overruling,  o-ver-r6Ting,  p. 
and  a.  Exerting  superior  and  controlling 
power;  having  effective  sway. 

Overrun,  o-ver-run',  v.t.  To  run  or  spread 
over ;  to  grow  over ;  to  cover  all  over  (as 
with  weeds);  to  harass  by  hostile  incursions; 
to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  by  an 
invasion;  to  outrun;  to  run  faster  and  leave 
behind;  printing,  to  carry  over  parts  of 
lines  or  pages  in  correction,  in  the  contrac- 
tion or  extension  of  columns,  or  when  new 
matter  has  to  be  inserted.— Overrunner, 
o-ver-run'er,  n.    One  that  overruns. 

Over-scrupulous,  a.  Scrupulous  to  ex- 
cess.—Over-scrupulousness,  n. 

Oversea,  6'ver-se,  a.  Foreign;  from  be- 
yond sea.  —  Overseas,  6'ver-sez,  adv. 
Beyond  or  across  the  sea;  abroad. 

Oversee,  o-ver-se',  v.t.  To  superintend;  to 
overlook;  to  take  charge  of.— Overseer, 
6-ver-ser',  n.  One  who  supervises;  a  super- 
intendent; an  officer  who  has  the  care  or 
superintendence  of  any  matter. — Overseers 
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,  collect 

it.    and  apply  it  towards  the   relief  of  the 

poor.     Overseershlp,  0  rei  teVshlp,  a. 
The  once  ol  an  ovei  sei 
Overset,  o-ver  set',  n.     An  upsetting;  an 
overturn.  —  v.t.  To  turn  from  the  proper 

i"1  I >;  to  turn  upon  the  i  Ide,  or  to  turn 

bottom  upward  (as  ■  rehicle);  to  subvert 

to  overthrow.— v.i.   To  turn  or  be  I 

over. 

OverthadOW,  5  ver-shad'O,  v.t.  To  throw 
a  shadow  over;    to  shelter  or  cover   with 

protecting  Influence. 

Overshoe,  6'ver-sho,  n.  A  shoe  worn  Oves 
another;  an  outer  waterproof  shoe. 

Overshoot,  over-shot',  v.t.  To  shod  over; 

to  shoot  beyond  (a  mark);  to  pans  swiftly 
over. —  To  overshoot  one's  si  If,  to  venture 
tOO  far.-  Overghot,  o  vcr-shot',  p.  and  a. 
Shot  over  or  beyond.— Overshot  water-v  l<  eel, 
a  wheel  that  receives  the  water  shut  on  r 
the  top  on  the  descent:  opposed  to  under- 
shot. 

Oversight,  6'ver-sTt,  n.  Superintendence; 
watchful  care;  a  mistake  of  inadvertence; 
an  overlooking;  omission. 

Oversleep,  o-ver-slep',  v.t.  To  sleep  be- 
yond or  too  long:  often  reft,  (to  oversleep 
one's  self). 

Oversnian,  o'verz-man,  n.    An  overseer ; 

a  superintendent;  in  Scotland,  an  umpire 

appointed   to   decide  where   two  arbiters 

have  differed  in  opinion. 
Oversoon,  6-ver-son',  adv.    Too  soon. 
Overspan,  6-ver-span',  v.t.    To  reach  or 

extend  over;  to  extend  from  side  to  side  of. 
Overspread,  6-ver-spred',  v.t.    To  spread 

over ;  to  cover  completely ;  to  scatter  over. 

— v.i.  To  be  spread  or  scattered  over. 

Overstate,  6-ver-stat',  v.t.    To  exaggerate 

in  statement ;  to  state  in  too  strong  terms. 

—  Overstatement,   o'ver-stat-ment,    n. 

An  exaggerated  statement. 
Overstay,  o-ver-sta',  v.t.    To  stay  too  long 

for;  to  stay  beyond  the  limits  or  duration 

of. 

Overstep  6-ver-step',  v.t.  To  step  over  or 
beyond;  to  exceed. 

Overstock,  6-ver-stok',  v.t,  To  stock  to 
too  great  an  extent;  to  fill  too  full;  to  supply 
with  more  than  is  wanted  (the  market  with 
goods;  a  farm  with  cattle). 

Overstrain,  o-ver-stran',  v.i.  and  t.  To 
strain  to  excess;  to  stretch  too  far;  to  exert 
too  much.— Overstrained,  o'ver-strand, 
a.  Stretched  or  strained  beyond  the  limit 
of  elasticity;  exaggerated;  overdone. 

Overstrew,  6-ver-stro',  v.t.  To  spread  or 
scatter  over;  to  cover  by  scattering. — Over- 
strewn,  Overstrown,  o-ver-strou',  pp. 
Spread  or  scattered  over. 

Oversupply,  6'ver-sup-pll,  n.  An  exces- 
sive supply;  a  supply  in  excess  of  demand. 

Overt,  o'vert,  a.  [O.Fr.  overt,  Fr.  ouvert, 
O.Fr.  ovrir,  to  open,  from  L.  aperire,  to 
open.]  Open  to  view;  public;  apparent; 
law,  not  covert  or  secret;  manifest.— 
Overtly,  6'vert-li,  adv.  In  an  overt  man~ 
ner;  openly;  publicly. 

Overtake,  o-ver-tak',  v.t.  To  come  up 
with  in  following;  to  follow  and  reach  or 
catch;  to  come  upon;  to  take  by  surprise. 

Overtask,  6-ver-task',  v.t.  To  impose  too 
heavy  a  task  or  duty  on. 

Overtax,  o-ver-taks',  v.t.  To  tax  too 
heavily. 

Overthrow,  6-ver-thro',  v.t.  To  overset; 
to  turn  upside  down;  to  throw  down;  to 
demolish;  to  defeat,  conquer,  vanquish;  to 
subvert  or  destroy.— n.  (6'ver-thro).  The 
act  of  overthrowing ;  ruin  ;  subversion ;  de- 
feat. —  Overthrower,  6-ver-thro'er,  n. 
One  that  overthrows. 

Overthwart,  6-ver-thwart',  prep.  Across; 
from  side  to  side  of. 

Overtime,  o'ver-tim,  n.  Time  during 
which  one  works  beyond  the  regular  hours. 

Overtone,  6'ver-ton,  n.  Same  as  Har- 
monic. 
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Overtop.  over-top',  r.f.  To  rise  above  the 
top  of;  toeaoal;  to  surpass. 

Overtrade.  B  rer  trad',  r.i.  To  toads  be 
yond  capital  or  too  rashly. 

Overture,  over-tiir.  a,  [O.Fr.  sen  tars, 
Fr     ouvert arc,    an    opening;    Ml    overt  inc. 

OTOT.1    A  proposal;  something  offered 

for  consideration  ;   a  musical  introduction 
to  precede  important  compositions, 
torios,   operas,  &c,  written   for  a  full  or- 
chestra. 

Overturn,  over-tern',  r.f.  To  overset  or 
overthrow;  to  turn  or  throw  from  a  foun- 
dation; to  subvert;  to  ruin.  ft,  (o 'ver-ternl. 
State  of  being  overturned;  overthrow. — 
Overturner,  5-ver-ter'uer,  a.  One  that 
overturns. 

Overvalue,  o-ver-val'U.    r.f.     To   set    too 
great  value  on;  to  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 
Overvaluation.  o'ver-val-ii-a'shon,  a. 
Too  high  valuation;  an  over-estimate. 

Overweeil.  over-wen',  r.f.  To  think  too 
highly,  arrogantly,  or  conceitedly.— Over- 
weening, o-ver- wen  ing,  p.  and  a. 
Haughty;  arrogant;  proud;  conceited  — 
Overweeiitiigly,  o-ver-wen'ing-li,  adv. 

Overwetgh.  o-ver -wa',  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
weight;  to  outweigh. 

Overwhelm,  o-ver- whelm',  v.t.  To  whelm 
entirely  ;  to  swallow  up;  rig.  to  bear  down  ; 
to  crush.  —  Overwhelmingly,  o-ver- 
whel'iuing-li,  mfr. 

Overwind,  d-ver-wlud',  r.f.  To  wind  too 
far  (to  eeerejeael  a  watch). 

Overwise,  o'ver-wlz.  a.  Wise  to  affecta- 
tion.— Overwlsely.  o-ver-wlz'li,  adv.  In 
an  affectedly  wise  manner. 

Overwork,  o-ver-werk'.  r.f.  To  work  be- 
yond strength:  to  cause  to  labour  too  much; 
•ften  rejl.  (to  ovfrwork  one's  self). — n.  [6'- 
ver-werk).  Excessive  work  or  labour;  work 
done  beyond  the  amount  required  by 
stipulation. 

Overworn.  6'ver-worn.  p.  and  a.  Worn 
out:  subdued  by  toil;  spoiled  by  time;  trite; 
threadbare. 

Overwrought,  o-ver-rat'.  p.  and  a.  La- 
boured to  excess:  worked  all  over;  affected 
or  excited  to  excess:  tasked  beyond  strength. 

Over-zealous,  o  ver-zel-us,  a,  Too  zeal- 
ous; eager  to  excess. 

Ovieell.  o'vi-sel.  ft,  [L.  mm,  an  egg.cella, 
a  cell.]  Same  as  Oocyst. — Ovlenlar.  o-vik'- 
u-ler.  (!.  Pertaining  to  an  egg.— Oviduct, 
o'vi-dukt.  ft.  [L.  ductus,  a  duet.]  A  pas- 
sage for  the  ovum  or  egg  from  the  ovary  of 
animals.— Oviferons,d-vifer-us.<i.  Carry- 
ing eggs:  applied  to  organs  of  some  crus- 
taceans carrying  the  eggs  after  exclusion. — 
Oviform,  oviform.  a,  Having  the  form 
or  figure  of  an  egg—  Ovigerons.  d-vij  er- 
us,  a.    Bearing  ova  or  ovules;  oviferous. 

Ovine,  o'vln,  a.  [L.  ovinus,  from  oris,  a 
sheep.]  Pertaining  to  sheep;  consisting  of 
sheep. 

Oviparous.  6-vip'a-rus.  or.  [L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  parse,  to  produce.]  Producing  eggs. 
especially  eggs  that  are  hatched  after  ex- 
clusion  from  the  body  (as  opposed  to  ovo- 
viviparous). 

Oviposit,  o-vi-poz'it,  r.i.  [L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  E.  posif.J  To  deposit  eggs:  said  of 
insects.— Oviposition.  o  vi-po-zish'on,  a. 
The  depositing  of  eggs  by  insects.—  Ovi- 
positor, o-vi-poz'it-er,  ft,  An  organ  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  maiiy  insects 
for  depositing  their  eggs. 

Ovisac,  o'vi-sak.  it,  [L.  oeeat,  an  egg.  sae- 
I  sack.]  The  cavity  in  the  ovary- which 
immediately  contains  the  ovum. 

Ovoid.  Ovoidal.  ovoid,  o-voi'dal.  a.  [L. 
ovum,  and  Or.  eidos,  form.  Oval]  Having 
a  shape  resembling  that  of  an  egg—  OvolflT. 
o'vo-lo.  a,  [It.,  from  L.  ori/m.]  Avch.  a 
round  moulding  forming  the  quarter  of  a 
circle.— Ovology.  o-vol'o-ii.  n.  Oeiegfi— 
Ovoviviparons,  o'vo-vi-vip"a-rus,  <i.'[L. 
amna,  riro,  to  live,  parse,  to  produce.] 
Producing  eggs  which  are  hatched  within 
the  body  (as  is  the  case  with  vipers).  Ovi- 
parous— Ovnlary.  ovu-la-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  ovules.— Ovulation,  o-vu-la'- 
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shon,  11  The  formation  and  discharge  of 
o\.i  or  an  ovum  from  the  ovary.  ff)l  11  lr 
o\ul,  n.  A  small  vesicle;  >>ot.  a  rudimentary 
Bead;  a  small  pellucid  body  borne  by  the 
placenta  of  a  plant,  and  changing  into  a 
seed.  Ovuliferoiis.  o  Ml  -lit  er-us,  11. 
Producing  ovules      Ovillllr     o'\nlU.    ft, 

-il  en     Otiim.  ovnin,  ft,  ]il  Ova, 

0  ra,  A  small  vesicle  within  the  ovary  Ol  a 
female  animal,  when  impregnated  becoming 
the  embryo;  an  egg. 

Owe.  o,  v.t— owed,  owing.  [From  A  S.i\. 
(ij/nii,  to  own,  to  have  (pret.  ahtc,  whence 
(>uoht:  pp.  apea,  whence  oicni:  Icel.  eigm, 
Sw.  ape,  1  pa,  0  11  Q.  tigan,  Goth,  aigan, 

to  possess.]  To  possess  or  own  J  ;  to  W  in- 
debted in;  to  be  bound  to  pay;  to  be  obliged 
to  ascribe:  to  be  obliged  for  (he  owes  his 
safety  to  me);  to  be  due  or  owing.— Owing, 
o'ing,  ppr.  [Pres.  part,  used  in  passive 
sense  of  owed,  being  due.]  Required  by 
obligation  to  be  paid;  remaining  as  a  debt; 
ascribable,  as  to  a  cause;  due;  imputable, 
as  to  an  agent. 

Oweiiism,  o'wen-ism,  a.  The  Socialistie- 
philanthropieal  system  of  Robert  Owen  (d. 
18681  established  by  him  at  the  New  Lanark 
Mills  in  Scotlaud. 

Owl,  oul,  ft.  [A.Sax.  irfe  =  D.  uil,  Icel.  ugla, 
Dan.  ugle,  Sw.  uggla,  G.  eule,  names  imi- 
tative of  its  cry:  comp.  L.  ululo,  to  lament, 
E.  howl.]  One  of  the  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey,  well  known  for  their  somewhat  cat- 
like heads  and  their  harsh  and  screeching 
note. — Owlery.  ou'ler-i.  n.  An  abode  or 
hauutof  owls.— Owlet,  oul'et.  m.  [Dim.  of 
owl.]  An  owl;  a  young  owl.— -Owl-eyed, 
a.  Having  eyes  like  an  owl's,  bliuking  in 
daylight.— Owlish,  oul'ish,  a.  Resembling 
au  owl. 

Own.  on.  a.  [A.Sax.  dgen,  pp.  of  dgan,  to 
possess,  like  Dan.  and  Sw.  egen,  Icel.  eiginn, 
D.  and  G.  eigen,  own.  Owe.]  Belonging 
to  me,  him,  us.  you.  &c.  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically: always  following  a  possessive 
pronoun,  or  a  noun  in  the  possessive,  as  mu 
own,  his  own,  John's  own:  sometimes  used 
to  impart  tenderness  to  an  expression  (thine 
otm  true  knight). — To  hold  one's  own,  to 
maintain  one's  own  cause ;  not  to  lose 
ground.— r.f.  [A.Sax.  agnian  (from  d gen  — 
own,  a.),  Icel.  eigna,  Dan.  egne,  G.  tigncn, 
to  own.]  To  have  the  right  of  property  in; 
to  hold  or  possess  by  right;  to  acknowledge 
or  avow  (ewaed  him  as  his  son);  to  concede: 
to  admit  to  be  true.— Owner,  oner.  n. 
One  who  owns:  the  rightful  proprietor. — 
Ownership,  oner-ship,  a.  The  state  of 
beiug  an  owner. 

Ox,  oks.  n.  pi.  Oxen,  ok'sn.  [A.Sax.  o.r*. 
pi.  oxan  =  Icel.  oxi,  Sw.  and  Dan.  arc,  D. 
os,  G.  ochs,  ochse.  Goth,  auhsa.  auhsus,  an 
ox;  cog.  L.  saeea,  a  cow,  Skr.  ukshd,  an  ox] 
The  general  name  for  any  animal  of  the 
cow  or  bovine  kind ;  especially,  a  male 
castrated,  and  full-grown,  or  nearly  so.— 
Ox-bow.  a,  A  curved  piece  of  wood  en- 
circling au  ox's  neck  when  yoked;  arch,  au 
oval  dormer-window.— Ox-eyed.  a.  Hav- 
ing large  full  eyes,  like  those  of  au  ox  — 
Ox-fly.  ».  A  species  of  bott  hatched  under 
the  skin  of  cattle.— Ox-gall.  a.  The  bitter 
fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  of  an  ox.  much 
used  iu  the  arts.— Oxgang.  oks'gang,  ft. 
.-iiic.  law.  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plough 
in  a  year,  generally  from  15  to  20  acres:  in 
Scotland,  termed  negate. — Oxlip.  okslip. 
a,  A  species  of  the  primrose  growing  wild 
in  Britain. 

Oxalate,  ok'sa-lat,  a,  [Gr.  oxalis.  sorrel, 
from  o.vus,  sharp,  acid.]  Chem.  a  combina- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base.— Oxalic, 
ok-sal'ik,  <?.  Pertaining  to  sorrel. — Oxalic 
acid,  an  acidobtaiued  from  sorrel,  rhubarb. 
fee.;  a  violent  poison.  Erroneously  called 
salt  of  lemons.— Oxalnria.  ok-sa-lu'ri-a.  ft. 
[0.r<i(«V.  and  Gr.  ouron,  urine.]  A  morbid 
state  of  the  body  in  which  oxalic  acid  is 
contained  in  the  urine. 

Oxford  Clay,  oks'ford.  a.  Geol.  a  bed  of 
dark-blue  clay  between  the  lowerand  middle 
oolites,  abounding  in  ammonites  and  bel- 
emnites.— Oxford  .Mixture,  ft.  Woollen 
cloth  of  a  very  dark  gray_colour.— Oxford 
.Movement,  n.    The  >« eo-Catholic  move- 


OYSTER 

men!  of  Newman)  Kehle,  and  Pusey,  pro- 
pagated by  the  1  ractsfor  Iht  Times. 
Oxide,  cksid,  n,  [Or.  oxys,  acid,  sharp.] 
Chem.  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  another 
element  (thus  rust  is  oxide  of  iron).— Ovl- 
dablllty,  ok'8i-da-bil"i-ti,  n.  The 
bility  of  being  t-onverted  into  an  oxide.— 
Oxidable,  ok'ai-da-bl,  o.  Capable  of 
g  converted  into  an  oxide.-  0\idal«\ 
ok. -id.it,  v.t.  —  oxidated,  oxidating 
oxidize.— r.i.  To  become  oxidized. -Oxi- 
dation, ok-si  (la'shon,  n.  The  operation 
tiim  or  prooesa  of  converting  into  an  oxide. 
Oxidator,  ok'si  da-ter,  n.  A  contrivance 
for  throwing  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.— Oxidize,  ok'si-diz,  v.t. 
To  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen;  to  con- 
vert into  an  oxide  (which  see). —Oxidizer, 
ok'si-diz  er,  ft.  That  which  oxidizes.  -  Ox- 
idizable,  Oxldlsable,  ok'si-dl-za-M,  a. 
Capable  of  being  oxidized.  —  Oxidize* 
ment,  ok'si-diz-ment,  pi.  Oxidation.— 
Ox  idulated,  ok-sid'u-la-ted,  a.  Contain- 
ing oxygen  as  an  ingredient. 

Oxonian,  ok-so'ni-an,  «.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Oxford;  a  member  or  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Ox  y  acid,  ok'si-as-id,  n.  An  acid  containing 
oxygen. 

Oxygen,  ok'si-jen,  ft.  [Gr.  oxys,  acid,  and 
root  gen,  to  generate:  so  named  because 
supposed  to  be  present  in  all  acids.]  A 
gaseous  element  which,  along  with  nitrogen, 
forms  atmospheric  air,  and  with  hydrogen 
forms  water,  and  which  is  essential  to  re- 
spiration (and  therefore  to  animal  life)  and 
to  combustion.— Oxygenate,  ok'si-jen-at, 
r.f.  To  unite  or  cause  to  combine  with 
oxygen.  —  Oxygenation,  ok'si -jen-a"- 
shon,  a.  Oxidation.— Oxygenator,  ok'- 
si-jen-at-er,  n.  An  oxidator.— Oxygen!- 
zable,  ok'si-jen-I-za-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
oxygenized.— Oxygenize,  ok'si-jen-iz.  r.f. 
To  oxygenate  (which  see).— Oxygenous, 
ok-sij  eu-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained 
from  oxygen. 

Oxyhydrogen,  ok'si-hI"dro-jen.  a. 
Formed  by  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  {oxyhydrogen  gas); 
adapted  to  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  combination  {oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, lamp).  —  Oxyhydrogen  light.  Limk- 
light. 

Oxymel.  ok'si-mel,  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  acid,  and 
.  honey.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
honey:  used  as  an  expectorant  or  demul- 
cent. 

Oxymoron,  ok-si-mo'ron.  ».  [Gr.  oxy- 
moron, a  smart  saying  which  at  first  view 
appears  foolish,  from  oxi/s,  sharp,  and  moros, 
foolish.]  Bhet.  a  figurein  which  an  epithet 
of  a  quite  contrary  signification  is  added 
to  a  word;  as  cruel  kindness. 

Oxyopia.  Oxyopy.  ok-si-6'pi-a,  ok'si-o-pi. 
n.  [Gr.  oxys,  acute,  and  ops,  the  eye.] 
Acu  teness  of  sight  from  increased  sensibility 
of  the  retina. 

Oxyphonia,  Oxyphony,  ok-si-fo'ni-a, 
ok-sif'5-ni,  ft.  [Gr.  oxys,  acute,  and  phoni, 
voice.]    Acuteuess  or  shrillness  of  voice. 

Oxytone,  ok'si-ton.  a.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp. 
tonos,  tone.]  Having  an  acute  sound; 
Greek  gram,  having  the  acute  accent  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Oyer.  6'yer.  n.    [Norm,  oyer,  Ft.  ouir,  L. 

•audire,  to  hear.]  i<^ir,  a  hearing  or  trial 
of  causes.— Court  of  oyer  and  terminer  (to 
hear  and  determine),  a  court  constituted 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours.— Oyes.  Oyez.  o'yes.  ['  Hear 
ye.'J  The  introduction  to  a  proclamation 
made  by  a  public  crier,  in  order  to  secure 
silence  and  attention,  and  repeated  three 
times. 

Oyster,  ois'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  oistre,  from  L. 
ostrea,  ostreum,  from  Gr.  ostreon,  an  oyster, 
akin  to  osteon,  a  bone.]  A  well-known 
edible  mollusc  with  a  shell  composed  of 
two  irregular  valves,  living  in  the  sea  and 
adhering  to  other  objects.— Oyster-bed. 
n.  A  breeding  place  of  oysters;  a  place 
where  thev  are  artificially  or  naturally 
reared— Oyster-catcher,  ft.  A  British 
shore  bird  which  feeds  on  small  mollusca 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      il,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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r.  the  sixteenth  letter , .f  the  English  alpha- 
Jo  mind  one's  P's  and  Q't,  to  U  \m 
careful  in  behaviour— a  colloquial  phrase 
kUovu  origin. 

Pa,  pa,  w.    A  childish  form  of  Pa 
Pabular,  pab'u-ler,  a.    [L.  pabulum,  food, 
from  pasco,  to  feed.    Pastor.]    Pertaining 
r  pabulum      Pabulum    pabu- 
lum, n.    Food;  aliment;  .ri.;.   food  for  the 
r  intellect. 

Para,  pa'ka,  n.    [Pg.  paca,  from  pafc,  the 
native  name.]    A  large  rodent   animal  of 
h  America  and  the  Wl  -  much 

esteemed  for  food 

Parnlinii.t  pa-ka'shon,  u.  [L.  paco,  to 
calm  or  appease.]    The  act  of  pacifying  or 

Pacchionian,  pak-ki-6'ni-an,  a.  After 
Pmcchioni,  an  Italian  anatomist]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  small  bodies  in  the  invest- 
ing members  of  the  brain. 

Paff.  pas,  n.  [Fr.  pas,  from  L.  passus,  a 
from  potto,  to  lie  open  (whence  paten  t), 
or  from  pandv,  passitm,  to  stretch  out. 
Paw  has  the  same  origin.]  A  step,  or  the 
space  between  the  feet  in  walking  (about  2j 
sometimes  the  distance  from  the  place 
where  either  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where 
the  same  foot  is  set  down  (this  being  the 
Romau  pace);  manner  of  walking;  walk; 
gait  (heavy,  quick,  or  slow  iwce);  degree  of 
celerity:  rate  of  progress  (events  followed 
at  a  great  pace);  a  mode  of  stepping  among 
horses.— To  keep  or  hold  pace  with,  to  keep 
up  with;  to  go  or  move  as  fast  as:  literally 
or  figuratively.  —  v.i.— paced,  pacing.  To 
step:  to  walk;  to  step  slowly  or  witli  mea- 
sured tread:  to  stride.— v.t.  To  measure  by 
steps;  to  walk  over  with  measured  paces. — 
Paced,  past.  p.  and  a.  Having  a  particular 
gait  (slow-p<jc«/) ;  trained  in  paces,  as  a 
horse:  broken  in.  —  Thorough-paced  {lit. 
thoroughly-trained),  perfect  in  something 
bad;  out-and-out  (a  thorough-paced  scoun- 
drel, &c.).— Pacer,  pa'ser,  n.  One  that 
paces:  a  horse  well-trained  in  pacing. 
Pacha,  pa-sha,  n.  [French  spelling.]  Pasha. 

Pachymetcr.  pa-kim'et-er.  n.  [Gr.pachys, 
thick,  and  metron.  a  measure.]    An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  small  thicknesses,  as 
r  paper— Pachydactyl.  pak-i- 
dak'tiL  n.    [Gr.  daktylos,  a  toe.]    A  bird  or 
animal  having  thick  toes.— Pachv- 
rinctyloiis.    pak-i-dak'ti-lus.    a.      Thick- 
toed-—  Pachyderm,  pak'i-derm,  n.    [Gr. 
urma.   skin]     A   non-ruminant   hoofed 
animal;  a  member  of  an  old  mammalian 
order  including  the  elephant,   hippopota- 
ins,  horse,  hog,  &c.  —  Pachyderma- 
ion*    pak-i-der'ma-tus,  a.     Belonging  to 
the  pachyderms;  thick-skinned;  hence  fig. 
-     ve  to  ridicule,  sarcasm,  or  the 
like  —  Pachyopterons.  pak-i-op'ter-us, 
a.    [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing.]    Thick-winged. 
Pacify,   pas 'i-fi,    r.t. —pacified,  pacifying, 
icifier,  L.  pacificare^]    To  appease; 
to  cause  to  give  up  anger  or  excited  feeling; 
to  allay  the  agitation  or  excitement  of;  to 
cum;  to  restore  peace  to:  to  tranquillize.— 
Pacifiable.  pas-i-fl'a-bl,  a.     Capable  of 
being  pacified.— Pacific,  pa-sif'ik,  a,    [L. 
aaficus,  from  pacifico.  to  make  peace — 

K  pacts,  peace,  and  facio,  to  make. 
ce.]  Suited  to  make  or  restore  peace: 
conciliatory;  appeasing;  pacifying:  calm, 
Peaceful,  tranquil;  not  warlike  (pacific  dis- 
position).— Pacific  Ocean,  Pacific,  the  ocean  l 


■itual  oaal  of  America 

and  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Australia  — 
Pacifically,    pa  sit  1  k.il-li.    <;,/,.      In    a 

tic   manner     Pacification,   i 
ka"shon,  n.    The  act  of  pacifyii 

t;  reconciliation.     Pacificator  > 
t-tori,  (i.     Tending  to  make  : 
conciliatory.— Pacifier,  pas'i -fi  <-r, 
whooacifies.— Pacifist,  pas'i-tist,  »     (»:,«• 
favouring  pacific  policy  or  peace  overture-. 
An  erroneous  formation  with  cognates,  for 
Pacificist,  P<icificism,  &c. 

Pacinian,  pa-sin'i-an,  a.  After  Pacini,  an 
Italian  anatomist.]  Applied  to  certain 
minute  oval  bodies  at  the  extremities  of 
certain  nerves. 

Pack,  pak,  n.    [Either  from  D.  pak.  Dan. 
}■<!>:.  paalfas,  G.  pmck,  a  pack  or  bundle;  or 
from  Armor.,  lr.,  aud  Gael,  puc,  a  pack.] 
A  bundle  made  up  to  be  carried;  a  bale  (a 
pack  of  wool  is  a  quautity  equal  to  about 
240  lb.);  a  budget;  a  collection;  a  complete 
set  of  playing  cards;  a  number  of  hounds 
or  dogs  hunting  or  kept  together;  a  num- 
ber of  persons  united  in  a  bad  design  or 
practice  (a  pntck  of  rascals) ;  pack-ice.— v.t. 
To  put  together  for  transportation  or  stor- 
age ;   to  make  up  into  a  package,  bundle, 
or  bale;  to  stow;  to  fill  methodically  with 
contents  (to  pack  a  trunk);  to  assemble  or 
bring    together   iniquitously   and   with    a 
view  to  favour  some   particular   side    (to 
pack  a  jury;  to  pack  a  meeting);  to  dismiss 
without    ceremony;   to  make  begone;   to 
make  air-tight  by  stuffing,  as  the  piston 
of  an  engine;  to  stuff;  to  preserve  in  close 
vessels  (to  pack  meat  or  fish).— i-.t.  To  make 
up  bundles  or  packs;  to  put  up  things  for 
transportation;  to  depart  in  haste  (with  off 
or  away);  to  gather  together  into  flocks  or 
bands  (the  grouse  begin  to  pack).— Pack- 
age, pak'aj.  n.    A  bundle  or  bale;  a  packet; 
a  parcel.— Pack-drill,  pak'dril,  n.    Pun- 
ishment of  military  offences  by  compelling 
the  offender  to  parade  in  full  marching  kit 
and  order— Packer,  pak'er,  n.    One  that 
packs.— Packet,  pak'et,  n.    [Fr.  paquet.] 
A  small  pack  or  package;  a  little  bundle 
or  parcel ;  a  parcel  of  letters ;  a  vessel  em- 
ployed in  carrying  mails,  goods,  and  pas- 
sengers on  regular  days  of  starting:   also 
called  packet-boat,  packet-vessel.  —  Pack- 
horse,  n.    A  horse  employed  in  carrying 
packs  or  goods  and  baggage  on  its  back.— 
Pack-ice,   n.     An  assemblage  of   large 
floating  pieces  of  ice.— Packing,  pak'ing, 
n.    Any  material  used  for  filling  up  empty- 
spaces,  or  for  making  close  or  tight;  stuff- 
ing.—Packing-box,  n.     A  box  in  which 
goods,  &c.,  are  packed;   a  stuffing-box. — 
Packing-case,  n.    A  deal  or  other  box 
for  moving  and  protecting  goods. — Pack- 
ing-needle. ?i.  A  strong  needle  for  sewing 
packages.— Packing-press,  n.   A  power- 
ful press,  generally  hydraulic,  for  compress- 
ing goods  into  small  bulk  for  transport.— 
Packman,  pak'man,  n.    One  who  carries 
a  pack ;  a  pedlar.— Pack-saddle,  n.    A 
saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid  for  con- 
veyance. —  Packsheet,  pak'shet.   n.    A 
strong  coarse  cloth  for  covering  goods  in 
bales.  —  Packthread,    pak'thred,    n. 
Strong  thread  or  twine  used  in  tying  up 
parcels. 

Paekfong,  Pakfong.  pak'fong.  n.  A 
Chinese  alloy  consisting  of  copper  40  4,  zinc 
25  4,  nickel  31  6,  and  iron  2  6. 

Paeo,  palco,  n.  [Peruv.  name.]  The  al- 
paca. 


Pact,  Paction,  pakt,  pak'sbon,  n.    [Fr 

pacte,  L.  pactum,  a  bargain  (as  in  con 

same  root  as  pas. 

a      nfcraet;  an  agn  emenl  or  ■ 

Pactional    pak'shon-al,  <i.     By  way  of 
agreement-Pad  i  I  lous,    pak-tiah   . 
Settled  by  agreement. 

Pncfollnn.  pak-to'li-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Pactohis,  a  river  in  Lydia,  famous  for  its 
golden  sands. 

Par  ill,  pfi'kul,  a.  One  of  the  plants  yield- 
ing Manilla  hemp. 

Pad,  pad,  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
akin  to  pod.]  A  cushion,  soft  saddle,  bol- 
ster, part  of  a  garment,  &c  .  stuffed  with 
some  soft  material;  a  quautity  of  blotting- 
paper  used  for  blotting  or  writing  upon 
(a  blotting  or  writing  pad).— v.t.— padded, 
padding.  To  stuff  so  as  to  make  a  pad-  to 
furnish  with  a  pad.- Padding,  pad'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  stuffing;  the  materials  used  for 
stuffing  a  saddle,  bolster,  &c;  literary 
matter  inserted  in  a  book,  periodical,  &lc, 
merely  to  increase  the  bulk. 

Pad,  pad,  n.  [A  form  of  path;  comp.  Prov. 
E.  pad,  Sc.  paad,  a  path.]  A  robber  that 
infests  the  road  on  foot;  a  footpad;  an  easy- 
paced  horse. 

Paddle,  padl,  t-.t.— paddled,  paddling.  [A 
freq.  and  dim.  from  pad,  to  go  =  L.G.  pad- 
deln,  to  go  with  short  steps,  to  paddle.] 
To  play  in  the  water  with  the  hands  or 
feet  in  swimming  or  sport;  to  use  a  paddle; 
to  row  with  a  paddle.— v.t.  To  propel  by 
an  oar  or  paddle.— n.  A  sort  of  short  broad 
oar  used  in  propelling  and  steering  canoes 
and  boats  by  a  vertical  motion;  one  of  the 
float-boards  placed  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-vessel;  zool.  the 
swimming  apparatus  of  the  turtles  and 
certain  other  animals.— Paddle-box.  a. 
The  wooden  covering  of  the  paddle-wheel 
of  a  steamer.— Paddler,  padl-er,  n.  One 
that  paddles.  —  Paddle-wheel,  n.  A 
wheel  with  boards  or  floats  on  its  circum- 
ference, driven  by  steam  and  propelling  a 
steamship. 

Paddock,  pad'ok,  n.  [A.Sax.  pada,  a  frog 
or  toad  (with  dim.  suffix  -ock)  -  Icel.  aud 
Sw.  padda,  Dan.  padde,  D.  pad,  paddc,  a 
frog  or  toad.]  A  toad  or  frog.—  Paddock- 
stool,  n.    A  mushroom;  a  toad-stool. 

Paddock,  pad'ok,  n.  [For  parrok,  A.Sax. 
pearroc.  Park.]  A  small  field  or  inclo- 
sure,  especially  a  small  inclosure  under 
pasture  immediately  adjoining  a  house. 

Paddy,  pad'i,  n.  [Malay  padi.]  Rice  in 
the  husk  whether  in  the  field  or  gathered. 
(East  Indies.)— Paddy-bird,  n.  The  rice- 
bird. 

Padella,  pa-deHa,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  patella, 
dim.  of  patera,  a  cup.  Patella.]  A  metal 
or  earthenware  cup  or  deep  saucer  con- 
taining fatty  matter  in  which  a  wick  is 
inserted,  used  in  public  illuminations,  kc. 

Pademelon,  pad'e-mel-on,  n.  [Australian 
word.]  A  name  of  certain  kangaroos  that 
live  in  the  bush. 

Padishah,  pa'di-sha,  n.  [Per.  padishah, 
from  pad,  protector,  master,  and  sMh,  a 
king.]  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sultan  and 
Persian  shah. 

Padlock,  padlok.  «.  [Either  from  pad,  a 
path,  lit.  a  lock  for  a  gate  on  a  path,  or 
from  pad  in  the  local  sense  of  a  pannier.] 


ch,  cAain;      cA,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ?H,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  uig;      wh,  uAig;      zh,  azure. 
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A  movable  look  with  a  bOW  or  seinicirrular 

link  to  be  fastened  through  a  staple.— v.t. 
To  fasten  or  provide  with  a  paclloek  or 
padlocks. 

Padre,  pa'drft,  n.  lit  i»«i>-,-,  L.  ?'«'"•. 
father.]    A  title  applied  in  Latin  countries 

anil  in  India  to  a  minister  of  religion;  and 

by  British  sailors  and  soldiers  toaohaplain. 
Paduasoy,  Padesoy.  padll-a-sol,  pad'5- 

soi,  a.  [From  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  Ft.  sote, 

silk.]    A  particular  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

Ptean,  pS'an,  n.  [Qr.]  An  ancient  Greek 
hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  was  also 
called  Ptean;  a  war-song  before  or  after  a 
battle;  hence,  a  song  of  triumph  generally; 
a  loud  and  joyous  song. 
Pedagogies,  Pedagogy,  pe-da-goj'iks, 
pC'da-goj-i.  n.  Pedagogics,  Pedagogy. 
Peedobaptlsm.  pe-do-bap'tizm,  ji.  [Gr. 
pais,  vaidos,  a  child.  1  The  baptism  of  in- 
fants or  children.— Psedobaptist,  pe-do- 
bap'tist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  infant  bap- 
tism. 

Pedogenesis,  pe'do-jen"e-sis,  n.  IGr. 
pais,  paidos,  a  child,  genesis,  descent.  J  In 
animals,  precocious  sexual  reproduction  by 
immature  individuals. 

Pawn,  pe'on,  n.  [Gr.  paeon.]  A  metrical 
foot,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long 
and  three  short. 

Pagan ,  pa'gan,  n.    [L.  paganus,  a  peasant, 
from  pagus,  a  village  or  country  district; 
corap.   origin  of  heathen.     Akin  peasant.] 
One  who  worships  false  gods ;  one  who  is 
neither  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  nor  a  Moham- 
medan ;  a  heathen ;  an  idolater.— a.  Per- 
taining to  pagans  or  heathens;  heathenish; 
idolatrous.  —  Paganish,    pa'gan-ish,    a. 
Heathenish.— Paganism,  pa'gan-izm,  n. 
The  worship  of  false  gods;  the  religious 
opinions  and  worship  of  pagans;  heathen- 
ism.—Paganize,  pa'gan-lz,  y.t.-pagan- 
ized,  paganizing.     To  render  heathenish; 
to  convert  to  heathenism. 
Page  paj,  n.    [Fr.  page,  It.  paggio,  a  page, 
from'L.L.  pagius,  a  rustic,  from  L.  pagus, 
a   country   district.     Pagan.]     A   young 
male  attendant  on  kings,  nobles,  or  other 
persons  of  distinction ;  a  lad  in  the  service 
of  people  of  rank  or  wealth,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  run  errands,  attend  to  the  door,  &c— 
v.t,— paged,  paging.    To  attend  as  a  page. 
Page,  paj,  n.    [Fr.  page,  from  L.  pagina,  a 
page,  from  stem  pag,  seen  in  L.  pango,  Gr. 
peqnymi,  to  fix;  akin  compact  (a.),  pageant.] 
One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book;  a  writing  or 
record  (the  page  of  history);  printing,  types 
set  up  for  one  side  of  a  leaf.— v.t.  paged, 


Pnli.  pa,  tnttt4,   An  exclamation  expressing 

contempt  or  disgust 
Paid,  pad,  pret.  and  pp.  otpay. 
Pa  i<l«ul  Irs,  pa-du'tikH,  n.    [ilr.jpaideutikc 

(technS),  education,  from  paideuo,  to  teaob, 

from  pais,  B  boy.]    The  science  of  teaching 

or  of  education. 
ralgle,  ptt'gl,  i*.    [Oomp.  W.  pigl,  a  plant 

name.]    The  cowslip  or  primrose 


•] 

Pall,  pal,  n.  [O.Fr.  paile,  paele,  from  L. 
patella,  a  pan,  from  pateo,  to  lie  open. 
Patent.]  A  vessel  of  wood,  or  of  tin  <n- 
other  metal,  in  which  milk  or  water  is  com- 
monly carried.— Pailful,  pal'ful,  n.  The 
quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

Paillasse,  pal-yas',  n.  [Fr.,  from  paille, 
straw.  L.  palea,  chaff.]  An  under  bed  of 
straw;  an  under  mattress. 

Pain,  pan,  n.  [Fr.  peine,  O.Fr.  peine,  paine, 
&c,  from  L.  pozna,  punishment,  and  latterly 
pain,  torment;  akin  penal,  penitence,  pine 
(verb),  punish,  &c]  Penalty;  suffering  an- 
nexed to  the  commission  of  a  crime  (under 
pain  of  death);  an  uneasy  sensation  in  ani- 
mal bodies;  bodily  distress;  suffering;  the 
throes  of  travail  or  childbirth  (generally  in 
plural);  mental  distress;  careful  labour; 
close  application  in  working;  trouble  (chiefly 
in  plural).— v.t.  To  give  pain  to;  to  cause  to 
endure  physical  or  mental  suffering;  to 
.«ii«f.   tr,  ,iiotnw — l'niiif'iil.  nan  fill.  a. 


nated,  paginating.  To  number  the  pages 
of;  to  page— Pagination,  paj-i-na'shon, 
n  The  act  of  paging;  the  marks  or  figures 
which  indicate  the  number  of  pages. 
Pageant,  paj'ant  or  pa'jant,  n.  [Old  forms 
pagyn,  pagen,  originally  a  scaffold  or  stage, 
from  L.  pagina,  a  slab,  a  page  (of  a  book). 
Page.]  A  spectacle  or  entertainment;  a 
great  display  or  show,  as  at  some  public 
rejoicing;  a  theatrical  exhibition;  anything 
showy,  without  stability  or  duration.  — 
Pageantry,  paj'ant-ri,  n.  Pageants  col- 
lectively ;  a  showy  exhibition  or  spectacle ; 
splendid  or  ostentatious  show. 
Paginal,  Pagination.  Under  Page. 
Pagoda,  pa-go'da,  n.  [Fr.  pagode,  from 
Per.  and  Hind,  but-gadah  —  but,  an  idol, 
and  gadah,  a  house.]  A  Hindu  temple  in 
which  idols  are  worshipped;  a  Buddhist 
temple  in  Siam,  Burmah,  or  China;  a  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  Hindustan,  of  value  from 
8s.  to  9s.  sterling.— Pagoda-Stone,  n.  •  A 
limestone  found  in  China,  inclosing  numer- 
ous fossil  shells  which  present  a  resemblance 
to  a  pagoda.  —  Pagodlte,  pa'god-it,  n. 
Same  as  Agalmatolite. 

Pagnrns,  pa-gu'rus,  n.  [Gr.  pagouros— 
root  pag,  to  fix,  and  oura,  tail.]  A  genus  of 
crabs  which  includes  the  hermit-crabs,  &c. 
—Pagurian,  pa-gii'ri-an,  n.  A  crab  of 
this  genus  or  of  the  same  family. 
Pall,  pa,  n.  In  New  Zealand,  a  fortified 
native  camp. 


afflict;  to  distress.— Painful,  pan'f ul,  a. 
Full  of  pain;   giving  or  accompanied  by 
pain;  distressing;  requiring  labour  or  toil; 
difficult;    executed  with  pains;   attended 
with  close  and  careful  application  or  atten- 
tion—Painfully, pan'ful-li,  adv.     In  a 
painful  manner.— Painfulness,  pan'ful- 
nes  n     The  state  or  quality  of  being  pain- 
ful. —  Painless,  pan'les,  a.    Free  from 
pain— Painlessness,  pan'les-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  painless.  —  Painstafeer, 
panz'ta-ker,  n.     One  who  takes  pains;   a 
laborious  person— Painstaking,  panz'- 
ta-king,  a.    Taking  or  given  to  taking  pains; 
giving  close  application;  laborious  and  care- 
ful.— n.  The  taking  of  pains;  careful  labour. 
Paint,  pant,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  paindre,  pp.  paint 
(Fr   peindre),  from  L.  pingere,  pictum,  to 
paint.    Picture.]  To  lay  colour  or  colours 
on  with  a  brush  or  otherwise ;  to  diversify 
with  hues;  to  colour;   to  produce  (a  repre- 
sentation) in  colours;  to  form  a  likeness  or 
representation  of  in  colours;  to  represent 
or  exhibit  to  the  mind ;  to  describe  vividly ; 
to  delineate;  to  depict;  to  adorn  or  beautify 
by  laying  artificial  colours  on  (the  face).— 
v  i.   To  practise  painting;   to  lay  artificial 
colour  on  the  face  with  the  view  of  beauti- 
fying it.— n.  A  substance  used  in  painting; 
a  pigment;  colour  laid  on  the  face;  rouge.— 
Paint-box,  n.     A   colour-box.      Under 
Colour.  —  Painter,   pan'ter,    n.     One 
whose  occupation  is  to  paint;  an  artist  who 
represents  objects  by  means  of  colours  or 
pigments.  —  Painter's  colic,    a  disease   to 
which  painters  and  others  who  work  with 
poisonous  preparations  of  lead  are  liable. 
—Painting,  pan'ting,  n.     The  act,  art, 
or  employment  of  laying  on  colours;  the  art 
of  representing  objects  by  means  of  figures 
and  colours  on  a  plane  surface  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  relief;  a  painted 
picture. 

Painter,  pan'ter,  n.  [Ir.  painteir,  a  snare, 
a  net.]  A  rope  used  to  fasten  a  boat  to  a 
ship  or  other  object.— To  cut  the  painter,  to 
assert  one's  independence  by  severing  a 
connection  with  a  person  or  thing. 
Pair,  par,  n.  [Fr.  paire,  from  L.  par,  equal, 
whence  also  parity,  peer,  compeer,  dispar- 
age, &c]  Two  things  similar  in  form  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together  (a 
pair  of  gloves  or  stockings);  a  single  thing 
composed  of  two  pieces  suiting  each  other 
(a  pair  of  scissors  or  of  trousers);  two  of 
a  sort ;  a  couple ;  a  brace ;  distinctively,  a 
man  and  his  wife;  in  parliament,  and  simi- 
lar bodies,  two  members  who  would  vote 
on  opposite  sides  and  agree  not  to  vote  for 
a  specified  time.  —  Pair  formerly  often 
meant  a  set  of  things;  hence,  we  speak  of 
a  pair  of  stairs  for  a  flight  of  stairs  or  steps. 
—v  i.  To  join  in  pairs;  to  couple;  to  mate 
(as  birds).— To  pair,  to  pair  off,  to  depart 
from  a  company  in  pairs  or  couples;  to 
form  a  pair  in  the  parliamentary  sense.— 


PALiEARCTIC 

v  t  To  unite  in  pairs  or  couples;  to  assort 
in  twos.  Pairing-lime,  n.  The  time 
whenbirdscouple.    Pair-royal,  n.  Three 

similar  things;  three  cards  of  a  sort  at 
certain  games,  as  three  kings,  three  queens, 
&c-  Palrwlse,  par'wlz,  adv.    In  pairs. 

PakfOttg,  pak'fong,  n.    Packfonq. 
Pal,  Pall,  pal,  n.  [Of  Gypsy  origin.]  Mate; 
partner;  accomplice;  chum.     (Slang.) 

Palace,  pal'as.  n.  [Fr.  palais,  from  L. 
Palatium,  the  house  of  Augustus,  on  the 
hill  at  Koine  called  by  this  name.]  The 
house  in  which  an  emperor,  a  king,  or 
other  distinguished  person  resides;  a 
splendid  place  of  residence;  a  stately  man- 
sion.—Palnee-car,  n.  An  elegantly  fitted 
up  railway-carriage  provided  with  chairs, 
sofas,  &c,  and  with  berths,  beds,  or  couches 
for  sleeping. 

Paladin,  pal'a-din,  n.    IFr.  paladin,  from 
L.  palatinus,  attached  to  the  palace,  from 
palatium.     Palace.]     A  knight  attached 
to  a  sovereign's  court ;  a  knight-errant ;  a 
heroic  champion;  an  eminent  hero. 
Pala;arctlc,  pa-le-ark'tik,  a.    [Gr.  palaios, 
ancient,  and  E.  arctic]    Said  of  a  region 
of   the  earth  marked  by  a  characteristic 
fauna,  and  embracing  Europe,  Africa  north 
of  the  Atlas,  and  Northern  Asia—  Paleo- 
botany, pa'le-o-bot"a-ni,  n.    [Gr.  palaiot, 
and  E.  botany.]    The  study  of  the  plants 
that  are  found  in  a  fossil  state.— Pala;o- 
COSmiC,  pa'le-6-koz"mik,  n.    [Gr.  kosmos, 
world.]    Pertaining   to    the    earth    during 
former  geological  periods.  —  Palasocrys- 
tie,  pa1e-6-kris"tik,  a.    [Gr.  kryos,  frost.] 
Frozen  from  of  old;  remaining  frozen  from 
antiquity :  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  seas  that  are  covered  with 
ice  of  unknown  ages,  or   to   such  ice.  — 
Pal8eoetbnology,pa'le-o-eth-nol"o-ji,n 
[Gr.  ethnos,  a  people.]     The  ethnology  of 
the  earliest  times.  —  Palscocthiiologl- 
cal,  pa'le-o-eth-no-loj"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining 
to  the  science  of  palaeoethnology.— Palao- 
ethnologist,     pa'le-d-eth-nol"o-jist,     n. 
One  versed  in  palaeoethnology.— FaI»o- 
gean,  pa'le-o-je"an,  a.    [Gr.  ge,  the  earth.] 
Belonging  to  the  former  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  distinct  from  the  existing. 
— Palaeography ,  pa-le-og'ra-fi,  n.    [Gr. 
grapho,  to  write.]    An  ancient  manner  of 
writing;  ancient  writings  collectively;  the 
art  of  deciphering  ancient  documents  or 
inscriptions—  Palatograph,  pa'le-o-graf, 
n.    An  ancient  manuscript.— Palaeogra- 
pher, Palteographist,  pa-le-og'ra-fer, 
pa-le-og'ra-fist,  n.    One  skilled  in  palaeogra- 
phy.—Palatograph  lc,  Palseographi- 
cal,    pa'le-o-graf"ik,    pa'le-o-graf'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  palaeography.  —  Palseoich- 
tbyology,   pa/le-o-ik-thi-ol"o-ji,  n.     IGr. 
ichthys,  a  fish.]    The  science  of  fossil  fishes. 
— Palaeolithic,  pa'le-6-lith"ik,  a.     [Gr, 
lithos,  a  stone.]    Arch,  belonging  to  the 
earlier  stone  period  of  prehistoric  history.— 
Palaeolith,  pa'le-o-lith,  n.   An  unpolished 
stone,  implement,  or  other  object  belonging 
to  the  earlier  stone  age.  —  Palaeology, 
pa-le-ol'o-ji,  n.     [Gr.  logos,  discourses    A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  antiquities,  or  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things;  archaeology. 
-Pathologist,  pa-le-ol'o-jist,  n.    One 
conversant    with   palaeology;    one   of  t.ie 
Constantinople  dynasty  or  family  ot   tne 
Pala!ologi.-Pal«oiitography,pa/le-on- 

tog"ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  onta,  beings.]  The  de- 
scription of  fossil  remains.— Palaeoii  I  o- 
graphical,  pa-le  -  on'  to-  graf  1  -  kal.  a 
Relating  to  palaeontograpby.  —  IMia • 
ontology,  pa'le-on-tol"o-]i,  ».  ine 
science  of  the  ancient  life  ot  tne 
earth;  that  branch  of  biological  science 
which  treats  of  fossil  organic  remains.  . 
Palaeontologlcal,  pa'le-on-to-loj  i-Kai, 
a.  Relating  to  palaeontology.- rawoii- 
tologically,  pa'le-on-to-lo]"i-kal-h,  adv. 
In  a  pateontological  sense  or  point  ot  view. 
-Palaeontologist,  paae-on-tol''o-]istn. 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  palaeontology. 
-PaUeopby tology, pale-o-fi-tol  o-]i ,n. 
[Gr.  phyton,  a  plant.]  That  branch  o  pa- 
leontology which  treats  of  fossil  plants  or 
vegetable  remains.  -  Palaotheriniii. 
pa'le-o-the"n-um,  n.  [Gr.  thmon,  **M 
beast.]  A  sort  of  extinct  pachyderms  found 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abime-the  Fr.  u. 
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in  the  eocene  strata  of  Europe  ami  America 
holding  a  place  Intermediate  between 
the  rbiuoceros,  the  horse,  and  the  tapir. 
Paheothcrlan,  pa ' lc  o  ii.rn  an,  a. 
ki  1  ho  pulii'otherium.  Pnln'O- 
■otCi  ;  iJ*i  <'■   [Or.  -'"'.  hfe.  I    ■ 

applied  to  the  lowest  division  of  Btratifled 
groups,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mi 
and  '  Palieozoology,  pale-o 

[Gi        on,  an  animal. )    That 

h  of  biology  which  concerns  itself  wit  h 

the  fossil  remaius  of  animals.— l'nhrllo- 

(,>•;>,    pa-le'shi-ol"o-ji,    n.     [Gr.    aitia,    a 

I     Thai    mode   of  speculation  or  in 

.itinn  which  explains  past  conditions 

reasoning   from    present   conditions. — 

Paltetiologlcal,  pa-le'8hi-6-loj"i-kal,  a. 

Belonging  to   pakutiology.  —  Palmtlolo- 

gi>!,  pa  le  Hhi  ol'  0  jist,  it.    An  investigator 

by  the  method  of  paketiology. 

!'a la ii«i  11  in.  Palankeeii,pal-an-ken',?i. 
[Fr.  and  Pg.  palanquin,  from  Pali,  pdl- 
,vt  il:i.]  A  covered  conveyance  used  in 
India,  China,  &c,  borne  by  poles  on  the 
shoulder,  and  carrying  a  single  person. 
I'nlalc.  pal'&t,  n.  [L.  palatum,  the  palate.] 
The  root  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth;  taste; 
relish;  sometimes  intellectual  taste.— Pal- 
atable, pal'at-a-bl,  a.  Agreeable  to  the 
or  palate;  savoury.  —  Palatable- 
■e88,  pal'at-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
King  palatable  to  the  taste.— Palatably, 
paTat-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  palatable  manner. — 
Palatal,  palatal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
palate;  uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  palate,  as 
certain  sounds.—  n.  A  sound  pronounced 
by  the  aid  of  the  palate;  as  that  of  ch  in 
church,  and  that  of  j.— Palatalize,  pal'- 
a-tal-Iz,  v.t.  To  give  a  palatal  sound  to;  to 
convert  from  guttural  to  palatal  (church  is 
palatalized  compared  with  kirk). 

Palatial,  pa-la'shal,  a.  [From  L.  palatium, 
Palace.]  Pertaining  to  a  palace; 
becoming  a  palace;  magnificent. — Pala- 
tine, pal'a-tin,  a.  [Fr.  palatin,  L.  pala- 
tvuts,  from  palatium,  palace,]  Pertaining 
to  a  palace ;  holding  office  in  the  king's 
palace;  possessing  royal  privileges.— County 
palatine  is  a  county  over  which  an  earl, 
bishop,  or  duke  had  a  royal  jurisdiction. — 
n.  One  invested  with  royal  privileges  and 
rights;  a  count  palatine. —  Palatinate, 
pa-lat'i-nat,  n.  The  province  or  seignory  of 
a  palatine. 

Palaver,  pa-la'ver,  n.  [Pg.  palavra,  Sp. 
palnbra,  a  word,  from  L.  parabola,  a  par- 
able, in  late  times  a  word.  Parable.]  A 
talk  or  conference  among  some  barbaric 
races ;  a  conversation ;  superfluous  or  idle 
talk. — v.t.  To  flatter;  to  humbug  by  words. 
— v.i.  To  talk  idly;  to  indulge  in  a  palaver 
or  palavers— Palaverer,  pa-la'ver-er,  n. 
One  who  palavers;  a  flatterer. 
Pale,  pal,  a.  [O.Fr.  pale  (Fr.  pdle),  from 
L.  pallidus,  pale.  Pallid.]  White  or 
whitish;  wan;  not  ruddy  or  fresh  of  colour; 
not  bright;  of  a  faint  lustre;  dim.— v.t. — 
paled,  paling.  To  make  pale;  to  diminish 
the  brightness  of.  —  v.i.  To  turn  pale. — 
Pale-ale,  n.  A  light-coloured  pleasant 
bitter  ale.— Pale-face,  n.  A  name  among 
the  North  American  Indians  for  a  white 
person.— Palely,  pal'li,  adv.  In  a  pale 
manner;  wanly;  not  ruddily. — Paleness, 
pal'nes,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  pale.— Palish,  parish,  a.  Somewhat 
pale  or  wan.— Paly,  pai'i,  a.  Pale;  want- 
ing colour.    (Poet.) 

'ale,  pal,  n.  [A.  Sax.  pal,  Fr.  pal,  from  L. 
palus,  a  stake,  from  root  seen  in  page  (of  a 
book),  pageant,  pact.]  A  pointed  stake 
used  in  fencing  or  inclosing,  fixed  upright 
in  the  ground,  or  joined  above  and  below 
to  a  rail;  a  picket;  what  surrounds  and 
incloses;  the  space  inclosed;  an  inclosure; 
an  instrument  for  trying  the  quality  of  a 
cheese ;  in  her.  when  a  shield  is  divided  into 
halves  by  a  perpendicular  line,  it  is  said  to 
be  palewise  or  per  pale.  —  The  Pale,  that 
portion  of  Ireland  within  which  English 
rule  was  for  some  centuries  confined  after 
the  conquests  of  Henry  II.—  v.t.  To  inclose 
with  pales  or  stakes;  to  encompass.— Pal- 
ing, pal'ing,  n.  Pales  in  general,  or  a  fence 
formed  with  pales.  — Paly,  pai'i,  n.  The 
division  of  a  shield  into  perpendicular  bars 


of  alternate  tinctures  and  an  even  number 
Of  divisions. 

Palea.  pill  a,  n.  pi  Palea'.  pftll  e     |l> 

palea,  onaff  |    BoL  one  ol  the  bracts  uj 

t  he  receptacle  of  00m 

MM    H"ic  tS  ;    one    Of    the    Intel  lor    l.i   . 

the  flowers  ol  Brasses    Paleaceow 

Li    a'shOt,   ".      Bot.   consisting  of   chad'  like 

scale*;   com  red   wit  h   pule.e. 

Paleography,  Paleontology, &c.  Un- 
der 1'a  1   1 

Palettlae,  psTes-tln,  n.  The  land  of  Syria, 
extended  from  the  original  district  peopled 
by  the  Philistines. 

Palestra,  pa-los'tra,  11.  [Gr.  palaistra,  from 

pals,  wrestling.]  A  place  appropriated  to 
the  exercise  of  wrestling  or  other  athletic 
exercises;  exercises  of  wrestling.— Pales- 
tral,   rnleslrlan,   Paleslric,  p 

tral,  pa-les'tri-an,  pa-les'trik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  tlie  palestra  or  to  wrestling. 

Paletot,  pal'e-to,  n.  [Fr.  paletot,  paU&oque, 
a  paletot)  an  overcoat,  from  D.  paltsrolc,  a 
pilgrim's  coat.]  A  loose  sort  of  man's  coat 
or  woman's  long  jacket;  an  overcoat. 

Palette,  pal'et,  n.  [Fr.  palette,  from  L.L. 
palcta,  dim.  from  L.  pula,  a  spade  or  shovel.  ] 
A  thin  oval  board  or  tablet,  with  a  thumb- 
hole  at  one  end,  on  which  a  painter  lays  the 
pigments  with  which  he  paints  his  pictures; 
a  pallet.— Palette-knife,  n.  A  sort  of 
knife  used  by  painters  for  mixing  colours, 
and  by  druggists  to  mix  salves. 

Palewise.    Under  Pale. 

Palfrey,  pal'fri,  n.  [O.Fr.  palefrei,  from 
L.L.  parafredus,  L.  paraveredus,  an  extra 
post-horse,  from  Gr.  para,  beside,  and  L. 
veredus,  a  post-horse  (from  veho,  to  carry, 
and  rheda,  a  carriage).]  An  ordinary  riding- 
horse,  or  a  horse  used  by  noblemen  and 
others  for  state,  distinguished  from  a  war- 
horse;  a  small  horse  fit  for  ladies. 

Pali,  pa'lT,  n.  The  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists,  a  descendant  of  the  Sanskrit, 
now  used  only  in  religious  works. 

Pal  ichthyology,  pa-lik'thi-ol"o-ji,  n.  Pa- 

L^EOICHTHYOLOGV. 

Pallllogy,  Palilogy,  pa-lil'o-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
palin,  again,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  Rhet.  the 
repetition  of  a  word  or  words  for  the  sake 
of  greater  energy. 

Palimpsest,  palimp-sest,  n.  [Gr.palimp- 
scstos,  rubbed  again— palin,  again,  andpsao, 
to  rub.]  A  parchment  or  other  piece  of 
writing  material  from  which  one  writing 
has  been  erased  to  make  room  for  another, 
often  leaving  the  first  faintly  visible,  a  pro- 
cess to  which  many  ancient  manuscripts 
were  subjected. 

Palindrome,  pal'in-drom,  n.  [Gr.  palin- 
dromos,  running  back— palin,  again,  and 
dromos,  a  running.]  A  word,  verse,  or  sen- 
tence that  is  the  same  when  read  backward 
or  forward.  —  Palindromic,  Pal  in - 
dromical,  pal-in-drom'ik,  pal-in-drom'i- 
kal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  in  the  manner  of  a 
palindrome. 

Paling.    Under  Pale. 

Palingenesis,  pal-in-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
palin,  again,  and  genesis,  birth.]  A  trans- 
formation from  one  state  to  another;  a 
metamorphosis  as  of  insects;  a  great  geo- 
logical change  on  the  earth. — Palinge- 
netic,  pal'in-je-net"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
palingenesis. 

Palinode,  pal'i-nod,  n.  [Gr.  palinodia— 
palin,  again,  and  ode,  a  song.]  Originally 
a  poetical  recantation;  a  piece  in  which  a 
poet  retracts  the  invectives  contained  in 
a  former  piece;  hence,  a  recantation  in 
general.  —  Palinodial,  pal-i-no'di-al,  a. 
Relating  to  a  palinode.— Palinodist,  pal- 
i-nod'ist,  n.    A  writer  of  palinodes. 

Palisade,  pal-i-sad',  n.  [Fr.  palissade, 
from  palisser,  to  pale,  from  palis,  a  pale. 
Pale  (a  stake).]  A  fence  or  fortification 
consisting  of  a  row  of  strong  stakes  or  posts 
set  firmly  in  the  ground;  also  applied  to  one 
of  the  stakes. — v.t. — palisaded,  palisading. 
To  surround  or  fortify  with  palisades. 

Palisander,  pal-i-san'der,  n.  [Fr.  palis- 
sandre.]  A  continental  name  for  rosewood. 


I'allsb     Under  Pai  1 
PallM7>w«re,  pal'ls-1,  a,    a  van. 

potters  "  markable  for  its  beauty:  so  called 

from  its  male*  1 

potter  of  the  int.  1  ni  1,  oenl 

Paluee.  pnii.e,  „.  [Hind.]  A.  palanquin. 
Pall,  pal,  n.   1  a  from  L  pallium, 

a  cloak,  a.  pall.|     An  ,.1,1. 

nity;    techs,  a  I  .  ni    from    1 

to  patriarchs,  primau  a  and  mi  tropolitaos 

as  an  ensign  of  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes, 

a    I   111.nl  Of  lion. no,  to  bil  hopi 

of  a  band  made  of  white  lamb's  wool,  p  - 
round  the  shoulders,  and   having  a 
hanging  down  before  and  behind;  a 

black  doth  thrown  over  a  colli  n  at  a  funeral, 

OX  over  a  t.ninl>;  rich  doth  Ol   any  kind,  '  ni 

purple  and  paU\— v.t.  To  01  ipall; 

to  cover  or  invest  ;  to  shroud.  I'jiII- 
bearer,  n.  One  of  those  who  attend  tho 
coffin  at  a  funeral. 

Pall,  pal,  v.i.  [W.  pallu,  to  fail;  pall,  loss 
of  energy,  failure;  the  veil,  appal  was 
probably  to  some  extent  affected  by  this 
word.]  To  become  vapid ;  t<>  become  In 
sipid;  to  become  devoid  of  agreeablenees 
or  attraction  (pleasures  begin  to  pall). — 
v.t.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid;  to  cloy;  to 
dispirit  or  depress  J. 

Palladia!!,  pal  la'di-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Andrea  Pidhidio,  a  celebrated  Italian  ar- 
chitect (1518-80).  —  Palladian  architecture, 
a  species  of  Italian  architecture  founded 
upon  the  Roman  antique. 

Palladium,  pal-la'di-um, n.  [Froin  Pallas 
or  Athene,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Min- 
erva.'] A  sacred  statue  or  image  of  Pallas, 
the  Greek  goddess,  on  the  preservation  of 
which,  according  to  ancient  legend,  was 
said  to  have  depended  the  safety  of  Troy ; 
hence,  something  that  affords  effectual 
defence,  protection,  and  safety;  a  rare 
metal  of  a  steel-gray  colour,  ductile  and 
malleable,  considerably  harder  and  lighter 
than  platinum. 

Pallah,  pal'la,  n.  A  handsome  species  of 
antelope  in  South  Africa. 

Pallet,  pal'et,  n.  [Fr.  palette,  from  L.L. 
palcta,  dim.  from  L.  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel. ) 
A  palette;  a  wooden  instrument  used  by 
potters,  &c,  for  forming  and  rounding  their 
wares;  an  instrument  to  take  up  and  apply 
gold-leaf;  pieces  which  receive  the  impulse 
from  a  pendulum  or  balance-wheel. 

Pallet,  pal'et,  n.  [From  Fr.  paille,  straw; 
L.  palea,  chaff.]    A  small  or  rude  bed. 

Pallial,  pal'i-al,  a.  [L.  pallium,  a  mantle. 
Pall.]  Pertaining  to  a  mantle,  especially 
the  mantle  of  molluscs. — Pallial  impres- 
sion, the  mark  formed  in  a  bivalve  shell  by 
the  pallium  or  mantle. 

Palliate,  pal'i-at,  v.t.— palliated,  palliat- 
ing. [Fr.  pallier,  to  cloak,  palliate;  from 
L.  pallium,  a  cloak,  whence  also  pall  (».).] 
To  conceal  the  enormity  of  by  excuses  and 
apologies ;  to  extenuate ;  to  soften  or  tone 
down  by  favourable  representations ;  to 
mitigate,  lessen,  or  abate  (to  palliate  a  dis- 
ease).—Palliation,  pal-i-a'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  palliating;  what  palliates  or  serves 
to  excuse;  extenuation;  mitigating;  allevi- 
ation.—Palliative,  pal'i-a-tiv,  a.  [Fr. 
palliatif.]  Serving  to  palliate  or  extenuate; 
extenuating ;  mitigating.— n.  That  which 
palliates.  —  Palliatory,  pal'i-a-to-ri,  a. 
Palliative. 

Pallid,  pal'id,  a.  [L.  pallidus,  from  palleo, 
to  become  pale.  Pale,  Fallow.]  Pale; 
wan;  deficient  in  colour;  not  high  coloured. 
Pallidity,  pa-Hd'i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being 
pallid;  paleness;  wanness.  —  Pallidly, 
pal'id-li,  adv.  Palely  ;  wanly.  —  Pallid- 
ness, pal'id-nes,  n.    Paleness. 

Pallium,  palli-um,  n.  [L.  pallium,  whence 
pall  (».).]  An  ecclesiastical  or  other  pall; 
the  mantle  of  a  mollusc. 

Pallmall,  pel-mel',  n.  [O.Fr.  palemail, 
from  It.  pallamuglio,  from  palla,  a  ball  (akin 
E.  ball),  and  maglio,  L.  malleus,  a  mallet.] 
An  ancient  game  in  which  a  ball  was  with 
a  mallet  or  club  struck  through  a  ring 
elevated  upon  a  pole ;  the  alley  or  walk 
where  the  game  was  played  (hence  the 
street  in  London  called  Pall  Mall). 
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Pallor, pa^or, a  [L.  Pallid.]  Paleness. 

Palm,  pam,  ft.    [L.  palma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  a  palm-tree  (ho  named  from  the  shape 

of  its  branches);  oog.  Gr,  polomf  A ,8ax. 
Mm,  O.H.G./olmo,  the  palm  of  the  band.] 

"'I'lu'  Inner  part  Of  tin-   band;  a  lineal  mea- 
sure equal  to  3  or  4  Lnohei;  a  broad  flat 

part,    as  of   an   anchor  nuke;    any   of  the 
plants  of  a  well-known  order  of  arborescent 
or  tree  like  endogenS,  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
tropics,  of  great  value  to  man  as  affording 
food,  &c;   a  branch  or  leaf  of  the  palm 
tree  anciently  borne  as  a  symbol  of  victory 
or    triumph;    hence,    superiority,    victory, 
triumph  (to  carry  off  the  palm) ;  a  popular 
name  for  the  bloom  or  a  branch  of  the 
willow,  carried  on  Palm-Sunday  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Eastern  palm  branches.— V.t. 
palmed,  palming.    To  conceal  in  the  palm 
of  the   hand,   as  jugglers  or  cheaters;    to 
impose  by  fraud  (to  palm  off  trash  upon  the 
public).—  Palma  Christ i  (palm  of  Christ),  a 
name  for  the  castor-oil  plant.  —  Pal  111a- 
ceonS,  pal-ma'shus,  a.    Belonging  to  the 
palm  tribe.  —  Palmar,   pal'mer,  a.     [L. 
palmar  is.]    Pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  of  the  breadth  of  the  hand.— Pal- 
iiiarlaii,  Palmary,  pal-ma'ri-an,  pal'- 
ma-ri,  a.    Worthy  of  obtaining  the  palm ; 
of  supreme  excellence :  '  a  palmary  emenda- 
tion'.—Palmate,  Palinated,  pal'mat, 
pal'ma-ted,  a.    [L.  palmatus.]    Having  the 
shape  of  the  hand  (palmated  leaves);  having 
the  toes  webbed  (the  palmate  feet  of  aquatic 
birds).— Palmately,  pal'mat-li,  adv.    In 
a  palmate  manner.  —  Palmatiftd,  pal- 
mat'i-fid,  a.    [L.  palmatus,  and  findo,  fidi, 
to  split.]    Bot.  divided  so  as  to  resemble  a 
hand.  —  Palmatlform.  Palmiform, 
pal-mat'i-form,  pal'mi-form,  a.   Bot.  having 
a  palmate  form—  Palmatllobate,  pal- 
mat'i-lo"bat,  a.  Bot.  palmate  with  the  lobes 
divided  to  an  uncertain  depth.— Palmat- 
i  pa  elite,  pal-mat'i-par"tit,  a.    Bot.  pal- 
mate with  lobes  deeply  divided,  but  not  to 
the  midrib.— Palmatisected,  pal'mat-i- 
sek"ted,  a.    [Palmate,  and  L.  sectus,  cut.] 
Bot.  palmate  with  lobes  divided  to  the  mid- 
rib.—Palm-bird,  n.     A  beautiful  bird 
of  West  Africa,   with  bright  orange  and 
black  plumage.— Palm-butter,  n.  Palm- 
oil.  —  Palm  cat.    See  Paradoxure.— 
Palmer,  pam'er,  n.    A  pilgrim  that  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land  with  a  branch 
of  palm;  one  who  palms  or  cheats,  as  at 
cards  or  dice.  —  Palmer-worm,  n.    A 
name  for  certain  hairy  caterpillars.— Pal- 
metto, pal-met'to,  n.    [Sp.  palmito.]     A 
name  of  several  palms;  the  cabbage-palm 
of  the  West  Indies  and  southern  United 
States.— Palm-house,  n.    A  glass-house 
for   raising  palms.— Paluiiferous,  pal- 
mif'er-us,  a.    Bearing  or  producing  palms. 
— Pa  1 111  igrnde.  pal'mi-grad,  a.  [L.  palma, 
the  palm,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]    Planti- 
grade. —  Palmiped,  pal'mi-ped,  a.    [L. 
palma,  the  palm,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
Web-footed.—  n.    A  bird  that  has  webbed 
feet.  —  Palmlster,   pal'mis-ter,   n.    One 
who   deals  in   palmistry.  —  Palmistry, 
pal'mis-tri,  n.    The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
by  the  lines  and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  manual  dexterity  (humorous).— Pal- 
mitic, pal-mit'ik,  a.     Pertaining   to   or 
obtained  from  palm-oil  {palmitic  acid). — 
Palmitiu,   Palmitiue,  pal'mi-tin,  n. 
The  principal  solid  ingredient  of  palm-oil. — 
Palm-oil,  n.    A  fatty  substance  resem- 
bling butter  obtained  from  palms,  chiefly 
from  the  fruit  of  the  African  oil-palm,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture   of   soap   and 
candles,    for   lubricating   machinery,    &c; 
bribes ;   corruption ;   money  in  the  palm. 
(American.)— Palm-SUgar, n.  Saccharine 
matter  from  the  juice  of  palms. — Palin- 
S 11  inlay,    n.     The   Sunday  next    before 
Easter,  commemorative  of  our    Saviour's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  strewed  palm  branches  in  the 
way.—  Palm-Wlue,  n.   A  liquor  obtained 
by  fermenting  the  juice  of  certain  palms. — 
Palmy,  pa'mi,  a.    Abounding  in  palms; 
worthy  of  the  palm;  flourishing;  prosperous 
(the  palmy  days  of  Rome). 
Palmyra,  Palmyra-palm,  pal-mi'ra, 
n.    The  most  common  palm  of  India,  the 
wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  juice  of  which  are 
all  of  great  value  and  use. 


Palp,  Palpus,  palp, pal'pus.n.  (pi.  Palpi, 
pal'pi).  (Mod.L.  palpus,  from  L.  palpart, 
60  stroke,  to  feel. J  A  jointed  sensitive 
organ  on  the  head  of  an  Insect;  a  feeler. — 
I'.i  I  pHoiin    pal'pi  form,  "      Having  the 

form  of  palpi  or  feelers.    Palplgeroua, 

pal  pij'er-us,  a.  Bearing  palpi. 
Palpable,  pal'pa-bl,  a.  [¥r.  palpable,  from 
I,  palpahilis,  from  palpi),  to  touch;  akin 
palpitate.]  Perceptible  by  the  touch;  oa 
pablo  of  being  felt;  easily  perceived  and 
detected;  plain;  obvious;  easily  perceptible. 
— Palpable  obscure,  darkness  that  may  be 
felt.  (Mil.)  —  Palpablcness,  Palpa- 
bility, pal'pa- bines,  pal-pa-bil'i-ti,  ft. 
Plainness;  obviousness.— Palpably,  pal'- 
pa-bli,  adv.  Plainly;  obviously.— Palpa- 
tion, pal-pa'shon,  n.  [L.  palpatio.]  The 
act  of  feeling;  pathol.  manual  examination. 
Palpebral,  pal'pe-bral,  a.  [L.  palpebra, 
an  eyelid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eyelid  or  eye- 
brow. 

Palpi.  Under  Palp. 
Palpitate,  pal'pi-tat,  v.i.— palpitated,  pal- 
pitating. [L.  palpito,  palpitatum,  freq.  of 
palpo,  to  feel.  Palpable.]  To  flutter  or 
move  with  slight  throbs;  to  throb;  to  pul- 
sate violently:  applied  particularly  to  an 
abnormal  movement  of  the  heart,  as  from 
fright  or  disease;  hence,  to  tremble;  to 
quiver.— Palpitation,  pal-pi-ta'shon,  n. 
A  violent  and  unnatural  beating  or  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  from  violent  action, 
fright,  or  disease. 

Palsgrave,  palz'grav,  n.  [G.  pfalzgraf, 
from  pfalz  (contr.  from  L.  palatium,  palace), 
and  graf,  an  earl.]  A  count  palatine;  a 
count  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
king's  palace.  —  Palsgravlne,  palz'gra- 
vin,  n.  The  consort  of  a  palsgrave. 
Palstave,  pal'stav,  n.  [Icel.  pdlstafr,  a 
pole-staff.  ]  An  ancient  axe-shaped  weapon 
used  by  Celtic  nations. 
Palsy,  pal'zi,  n.  [A  contr.  of  paralysis,  Fr. 
paralysie.]  Paralysis,  especially  in  a  limb 
or  some  of  the  superficial  muscles. — v.t. — 
palsied,  palsying.  To  affect  with  palsy  or 
as  with  palsy;  to  paralyse.— Palsied,  pal'- 
zid,  p.  and  a.  Affected  with  palsy. 
Palter,  pal'ter,  v.i.  [Of  same  origin  as 
paltry,  and  originally  having  reference  to 
the  haggling  of  dealers  in  old  clothes.]  To 
act  insincerely ;  to  equivocate  ;  to  haggle ; 
to  shift;  to  dodge;  to  play  tricks.— Pal- 
terer,  pal'ter-er,  n.  One  that  palters;  an 
insincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 
Paltry,  pal'tri,  a.  [Same  as  L.G.  paltrig, 
palterig,  ragged,  from  palte,  Fris.  palt,  G. 
palte,  Sw.  palta  (plur.  paltor),  Dan.  pialt,  a 
rag  ;  akin  palter.]  Mean ;  vile ;  worthless  ; 
despicable.  .*.  Syn.  under  Contemptible. 
— Paltrily,  pal'tri-li,  adv.  In  a  paltry 
manner.— Paltriness,  pal'tri-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  paltry,  vile,  or  worthless. 

Paludal,  pal'u-dal,  a.  [L.  palus,  paludis, 
a  marsh.]  Pertaining  to  marshes;  generated 
by  marshes  (paludal  fever). 

Paludamentum,  pa-lQ'da-men"tum,  n. 
[L.]  The  cloak  worn  by  an  ancient  Roman 
general  commanding  an  army,  and  by  his 
principal  officers  and  personal  attendants. 

Pal  ad  inc.   Palustral,  Palustrine, 

pal'u-din,  pa-lus'tral,  pa-lus'trin,  a.  [L. 
palus,  paludis,  a  pool,  a  marsh.]  Pertaining 
to  marshes;  marshy.— Pal udose,  pal'u- 
dos,  a.  [L.  paludosus.]  Bot.  growing  in 
marshy  places. 

Paly.    Under  Pale. 

Pain,  pam,  n.  In  five-card  loo,  the  knave 
of  clubs. 

Pampas,  pam'pas,  n.  pi.  [Sp.-Amer.]  The 
grassy  treeless  plains  of  South  America, 
resembling  the  'prairies'  of  North  Ame- 
rica; especially  the  immense  plains  in  the 
southern  portion  of  South  America  east  of 
the  Andes.— Pampas-cat,  n.  A  species 
of  leopard  frequenting  the  Pampas.— Pam  - 
pas-grass,  n.  A  variety  of  grass  with 
Sower-stems  10  to  14  feet  high  growing  on 
the  pampas,  introduced  as  an  ornamental 
grass  into  Britain.— Pampean,  pam-pe'- 
an,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pampas. 

Pamper,  pam'per,  v.t.    [Probably  akin  to 


pup  (with  in  Inserted);  comp.  <:  pampen. 
Bav.  pampfen,  to  stuff,  to  cram  with  loud.] 
To  Indulge  with  rich  food;  to  feed  luxu- 
riously; to  gratify  to  the  full;  to  indulge  to 
Pampered,  pain'perd,  p.  and  a, 
Fed  luxuriously  ;  spoiled  by  luxurious  feed- 
ing or  indulgence.  —  Pampered  new, 
pam'perd  nes.n,  Pamperer.pam'pei  er. 
n.  One  who  pampers.  Pampei'ly.e.r 
paiu'per-iz,  v.t.    To  pamper. 

Pampero,  pam-pe'ro,  n.    [Sp.-Amer.  pam>  , 
pas.)     The  cold  wind  blowing    from    the 
Andes  to  the  Atlantic. 

Pamphlet,  pam'flet,  n.  |  Formerly  paun- 
jit,  pamjilet,  pamflet:  of  doubtful  origin; 
perhaps  from  Sp.  papelele,  a  written  paper, 
with  insertion  of  nasal,  as  in  1).  pampier 
(Fr.  papier),  paper.  Paper.]  A  small 
book  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  of  a 
few  sheets  stitched  together  but  not  bound; 
a  short  treatise  or  essay  published  by  itself. 
—  Pamphleteer,  pam-flet-er',  n.  A 
writer  of  pamphlets;  a  scribbler.— v.i.  To 
write  and  issue  pamphlets. 

Pampiniform,  pam-pin'i-form,  n.  [L. 
pampinus,  a  tendril.  J  Resem  bling  a  tendril. 

Pampre,  pam'per,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pam- 
pinus, vine  foliage.]  Arch,  an  ornament 
consisting  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

Pan,  pan,  n.  [A.Sax.  panne,  D.  pan,  G. 
p/artne,  all  from  L.L.  panna,  for  patna,  L. 
patina,  a  pan,  from  pateo,  to  be  wide. 
Patent.]  A  vessel  of  tin,  iron,  or  other 
metal,  often  rather  shallow ;  a  vessel  of 
various  kinds  used  for  domestic  purposes; 
an  open  vessel  for  boiling  or  evaporating 
or  other  operations  (a  sugar-j^an,  a  salt-pan, 
&a);  a  pond  for  evaporating  salt  water  to 
make  salt;  the  part  of  a  flint-lock  which 
holds  the  priming;  the  skull  or  cranium 
(the  brain-pan).— Pan  out,  to  yield  a  good 
return  =  'to  cut-up'  well:  from  the  phrase 
of  miners  washing  out  the  gravel  of  the 
gold  in  pans;  to  succeed;  agri.  Hard-pan. 
— Pancake,  n.  A  thin  cake  of  batter 
fried  or  baked  in  a  pan. 
Pan,  pan,  n.  [Hence  panic]  Greek  myth. 
the  chief  god  of  pastures,  forests,  and 
flocks.— Pandean,  pan-de'an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  Pan.—  Pandean  pipes,  Pan's  pipes, 
a  musical  wind-instrument  composed  of 
reeds  of  different  lengths  tied  together ;  a 
syrinx. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se'a,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pan- 
akeia,  a  universal  remedy— pan,  all,  and 
akeomai,  to  cure.]  A  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases; a  universal  medicine  or  remedy. 
Panada,  Panade,  pa-na'da,  pa-nad',  n. 
[Fr.  panade,  from  L.  pants,  bread.]  A  food 
made  by  boiling  bread  in  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  pulp. 

Pan-Anglican,  pan-ang'gli-kan,  a.    Re- 
presentative of  all  who  hold  views  similar 
to  the  Anglican  Church. 
Panary,  pan'a-ri,  a.    [L.   panis,   bread.] 
Pertaining  to  bread  (panary  fermentation). 

Pancake.    Under  Pan. 

Pancarte,  pan'kart,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  pancharta 
— Gr.  pan,  all,  and  L.  charta,  a  chart.]  A 
royal  charter  confirming  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  possessions  to  a  subject. 

Pancratium,  pan-kra'shi-um,  n.  [Gr. 
pangkration—pan,  all,  and  kratos,  strength.] 
A  gymnastic  contest  of  ancient  Greece 
consisting  of  boxing  and  wrestling.— Pan- 
cratiast,  Pancratist,  pan-kra'shi-ast, 
pan'krat-ist,  n.  A  competitor  in  the  pan- 
cratium. —  Pancratic,  Pancratical, 
pan-krat'ik,  pan-krat'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  pancratium. 

Pancreas,  pan'kre-as,  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and 
kreas,  flesh.  ]  A  large  gland  or  organ  of  the 
body  between  the  bottom  of  the  stomach 
and  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins:  in  cattle 
called  the  Sweet-bread.— Pan  creat  1 C,  pan- 
kre-at'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pancreas. 

Panda,  pan'da,  n.  An  ursine  quadruped 
of  India  of  the  size  of  a  large  cat. 

Pandanus,  pan'da-nus,  n.  [From pandan, 
the  Malay  name.]    The  screw-pine  genus. 

Pandar,  pan'der,  n.    Pander. 

Pandean.    Under  Pan. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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nndcct,  pan'dekt,  u.     [Gr.  pandekttt 

mi,  nit,  niul  deehomai,  to  oontain.J  A 
reatlse  which  contains  the  whole  of  any 
gience;  pi.  the  digest  or  collection  of  Roman 
ml  law,  made  by  order  "i  the  emperor 
utinian,  aud  consisting  of  fifty  books. 

undciiiic.  pan  >l<in  Ik,  a.    [Or,  pan,  alt, 
ml  dtmos,  people.]    Incident  to  a  whole 
tople;  epidemic, 
■adenioiiluni,     PandaBmonlnm, 

an  Jc  ino'ui  11111,  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  ami 
a  demon.]  The  place  or  abode  of 
mom  or  evil  spirits  a  name  invented  by 
lilton.  In  nee,  any  lawless,  disorderly  place 
r  sjsemblage. 

nn tier. pan'der,  n.  [From  Pandarus,  who 
arforms  the  pari  of  a  pimp  in  tho  story 
f  Troilua  and  Cressida]  A  pimp;  a  pro- 
lan-, a  male  bawd;  hence,  one  who  minis- 
Brs  to  the  gratification  of  any  of  the  baser 
MMions.  -  u.».  To  act.  an  agent  for  the  lusts 
f  others.  —  Panderage,  pan'der-aj,  n. 
'he  act  of  pandering.  —  Panderess, 
•nndarcss,  pan'der-es,  n.  A  female 
under;  a  procuress.-  Pnndcrlsm,  pan'- 
er-i/ni,  n.  The  employment  of  a  pander; 
taping. 

Hiidlciilntioil,  pan-dik'ii-la"shon,  re. 
L.  pandiculor,  pandiculatum,  to  stretch 
ne's  self,  from  pando,  to  spread  out.]  The 
fetching  of  one's  self,  as  when  newly 
waked  from  sleep;  a  morbid  restlessness 
nd  stretching.  —  Paiidlciilntcd,  pan- 
ik'ii-la-ted,  a.    Stretched  out;  extended. 

audit,  pan'dit,  re.    Pundit. 

nndoor,  Pandonr,  pan'dor,  re.  [First 
'vinl  in  Hungary  near  the  village  of 
'anditr.]  One  of  a  body  of  Austrian  foot 
■idlers,  formerly  dreaded  for  their  savage 
lode  of  warfare. 

undnra.  pan-do'ra,  re.  [Gr.,  from  pan, 
11,  and  doron,  a  gift.]  Class,  myth,  the 
ame  of  the  first  woman  on  earth,  on  whom 
11  the  gods  and  goddesses  bestowed  gifts. — 
^midora's  box,  a  box  which  she  received, 
ontaiuing  all  human  ills,  upon  opening 
rhich  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
arth,  hope  alone  remaining. 
andore,  pan'dor,  re.  A  musical  instru- 
lent  of  the  lute  kind;  a  bandore. 
andiira,  pan-do'ra,  n.  [L.  pandura,  from 
Ir.  pandoura.]  A  Neapolitan  musical  in- 
trument,  strung  with  eight  metal  wires, 
nd  played  with  a  quill. 
and  11  rate.  Pandurlform,  pan'dQ- 
It,  pan-du'ri-form,  a.  Bot.  shaped  like  a 
andura;  fiddle-shaped :  applied  to  a  leaf. 

ane,  pan,  n.  [Fr.  pan,  a  panel  or  definite 
ortion  of  a  surface,  from  L.  pannus,  a 
iece  of  cloth,  a  patch  (whence  also  panel, 
awn.]  A  distinct  part  of  a  flat  surface  X ; 
plate  of  glass  inserted  in  a  window,  door, 
;c;  a  panel  or  division  of  a  work;  a  sunken 
ortion  surrounded  by  a  border.—  Paned, 
and,  p.  and  a.  Provided  with  or  composed 
f  panes. 

aneffyric,  pan-e-jir'ik,  n.  [Gr.  panegyr- 
kos,  fit  for  a  public  assembly,  from  pane- 
yris,  a  public  assembly — pas,  pan,  all,  and 
gyris,  an  assembly.]  A  laudatory  oration; 
formal  eulogy ;  an  elaborate  encomium  ; 
raise  bestowed;  laudation.— Panegyric, 
'anegyrlcal,  pan-e-jir'i-kal,  a.  Con- 
fining praise  or  eulogy ;  encomiastic.  — 
'anegyrically,  pan-e-jir'i-kal-li,  adv. 
iy  way  of  panegyric— Panegyrist,  pan- 
-jir'ist,  re.  One  who  bestows  praise ;  a 
ulogist.  —  Panegyrize,  pan'e-ji-rlz,  v.t. 
-panegyrized,  panegyrizing.  To  write  or 
rc-nounce  a  panegyric  or  eulogy  on. — v.i. 
'o  indulge  in  panegyric;  to  bestow  praises. 

anel,  pan'el,  re.  [O.Fr.  panel,  dim.  of  pan, 
•  pane,  a  panel.  Pane.]  A  surface  or 
ompartment  of  a  surface  more  or  less 
iistinct  from  others;  an  area  on  a  wall 
unk  from  the  general  surface;  a  similar 
lortion  fixed  in  the  framing  of  a  door, 
butter,  &c;  a  piece  of  wood  upon  which 
■  picture  is  painted;  latv,  a  document  con- 
aining  the  names  of  persons  summoned 
o  serve  upon  a  jury;  the  jury;  Scots  law, 
he  accused  person  in  a  criminal  action ;  of 
loctors  in  Insurance  Act  (which  see).  A 
ist  of  registered  doctors  in  any  area  accept- 


ing suoh  medio*]  praotios.— *.!.— panMtd, 
panelling.    To  form  with  panels.    Panel- 
liim,  pan'el  m^.  it,    Panelled  work. 
Pang,  pang,  n.    [Oomp,  W   pang,  ■  pang, 
ni  ulslon. I    A  suii'ieii  paroxysm  ol  1  ■ 
irei ne  pain;  a  sudden  spasm  or  throe, 

I'ailUt-lK'sis.    pan  jen'e  sis,    n.      [Gr.    pan, 

u,  descent.]  a  proviiional  theory, 
now  abandoned,  attributing  the  transmis* 
siuii  of  hereditary  character!  to  living 
particles  migrating  Into  the  sex  cells  from 
all  parts  ol  the  body.  Pniiuciictic,  P*n- 
Je  ael  Dc,  a,  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to 
pangenesis. 
Paii-<.criiinii,  pan-JeVman,  a.    The  area 

from  Memel  to  Trieste  claimed  by  German 

extensionists  or  annexationists;  of  all  areas 
that  claim  to  show  a  German  population. — 
Pa  n-4««  riiiaiiisin,  re.  The  policy  of  the 
Pan-Germans. 

Pangolin,  pan'go-lin,  re.  [Malay  pdnggu- 
lina.]    The  scaly  ant-eater  or  manis. 

Pailliellenle,  pan-hel-len'ik,  a.  [Gr.pare, 
all,  and  HelUnikos,  Greek,  from  Hellt iua, 
the  Greeks.]  Pertaining  to  all  Greece. — 
Puiihcllciiisiii,  pan-hellen-izm.  n.  The 
proposed  union  of  all  the  Greeks  into  one 
political  body.— Paiihcllcnlst,  pan-hel'- 
len-ist,  re.    One  who  favours  Panhellenism. 

Panic,  pan'ik,  re.  [From  Gr.  panikos,  of  or 
belonging  to  Pan,  the  god  who  was  believed 
to  inspire  sudden  fear,  fear  arising  among 
people  without  visible  cause.]  A  sudden 
fright,  particularly  withoutreal  cause;  terror 
inspired  by  a  trifling  cause.— a.  Extreme  or 
causeless:  applied  to  fright.— Panicky, 
pan'ik-i,  a.  Showing  or  inspired  by  panic. 
—Panic-stricken  Panic-struck,  a. 
Struck  with  a  panic  or  sudden  fear. 

Panic,  Panic-grass,  pan'ik,  re.  [L. 
panicum,  a  kind  of  grass.]  The  name  of 
several  species  of  grass. 

Panicle,  pan'i-kl,  re.  [L.  panicvla,  a 
panicle,  dim.  of  panus,  thread  on  the  bobbin 
in  a  shuttle.]  A  branching  form  of  inflor- 
escence, asin  the  lilac  or  the  oat.— Pan- 
icled,  pan'i-kld,  a.  Furnished  with  pan- 
icles.—Paniculate,  Paniculated,  pa- 
nik'u-lat,  pa-nik'u-la-ted,  a.  Bot.  furnished 
with  or  arranged  in  a  panicle;  like  a  panicle. 

Pa  11  i  float  ion,  pan'i-fi-ka"shon,  re.  L. 
panis,  bread,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The 
process  of  bread-making. 

Panislamism,  pan-izlam-izm,  re.  [Gr. 
pan,  all,  and  E.  Islamism.]  A  sentiment 
or  movement  in  favour  of  a  union  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Mohammedan  nations. 

Pannage,  pan'aj,  re.  [O.Fr.  panage,  from 
L.  panis,  bread.]  An  old  term  for  the 
food  of  swine  in  the  woods,  as  beech-nuts, 
acorns,  &c. ;  money  paid  for  this. 

Pannel,  pan'el,  re.  [Panel.]  In  Scotland 
the  accused  person  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Pannier,  pan'i-er,  re.  [Fr.  panier,  from  L. 
panarium,  a  bread-basket,  from  panis, 
bread.  Pantry.]  A  wicker-basket,  prim- 
arily a  bread-basket,  but  now  one  of  two 
baskets  slung  across  a  beast  of  burden,  in 
which  things  are  carried;  a  part  of  a  lady's 
dress  attached  to  the  bapk  of  the  skirt; 
arch,  a  corbel. 

Pannikin,  pan'i-kin,  re.  A  small  pan  or 
cup.— Pannlng-out,  re.  In  gold  digging, 
the  washing  process  by  which  the  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  the  dust. 

Panoply,  pan'o-pli,  re.  [Gr.  panoplia — 
pan,  all,  and  hopla,  arms.]  Complete 
armour  of  defence;  a  full  suit  of  armour. — 
Panoplied,  pan'o-plid,  a.  Having  a 
panoply  or  full  suit  of  armour. 

Panopticon,  pa-nop'ti-kon,  re.  [Gr.  pan, 
all,  and  root  op,  to  see.]  Bentham's  name 
for  his  proposed  prison,  in  which  each  of 
the  prisoners  can  be  seen  at  all  times;  an 
exhibition  of  scientific  or  other  novelties. 

Panorama,  pan-o-ra'ma,  re.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  horama,  view,  from  horao,  to  see.]  A 
picture  in  which  all  the  objects  of  nature 
that  are  visible  from  a  single  point  are  re- 
presented on  the  interior  surface  of  a  round 
or  cylindrical  wall,  the  point  of  view  being 
in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.— Panoramic, 


pan  0  ramlk,  </.     Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
panorama,  or  complete  view. 

Puil-Pr<-Ml».Yl«'|-iuil,        pan'pieH  hi  | 

mi,  a      Ri  pr<   1  ntat  Ive  ol  I  bo"  s  who  bold 
Pn   byterian  ?1<  ws  from  all  parts  ol  the 
world  (pan  Prtsbytt  1  tan  synod). 
Pansiavir,  pan-slarlk,  a.    |Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  Iv  Slavic  |    Pertaining  to  all 
races.       Pansliiv  ism,    pan 
The    proposed    amalgamation  of  ait   the 
Slavic  races  into  one  OOnfi  di 

Paiisp<  rniv,  pan'sper  ml,  n  [Or.  }><m,  nil, 
and   tperma,   seed,   germ.]    The   doctrine 

that  organic  geniiBare  everywhere  difl 
and  that  all  cases  of  so-called  spontani 
generation  are  to  be  thus  explained. 
Pan's-plpeg.    Under  Pan. 

PaiiHtercorama,  pan-ster'e-0-ra"ma,  n. 
IGr.  pan,  all,  stereos,  solid,  and  horao,  to 
see.]  A  model,  in  rilievo,  of  a  town  or 
country  in  wood,  cork,  pasteboard,  or  other 
substance. 

Pansy,  pan'zi,  re.  [Fr.  pensie,  thought, 
heart's-ease,  from  penser,  to  think.  Pen- 
sive.] A  name  applied  to  the  garden  va- 
rieties of  violet;  heart's-ease. 

Pant,  pant,  v.i.  [From  or  connected  with 
O.Fr.  pantoier,  to  pant,  to  gasp,  pantoii,  a 
panting;  Pr.  panteiar,  to  be  breathless.] 
To  breathe  quickly,  as  after  exertion  or 
from  excited  eagerness;  to  gasp;  to  throb 
or  heave  with  unusual  violence,  as  the 
heart  or  the  breast  after  hard  labour;  to 
desire  ardently.— v.t.  To  breathe  forth;  to 
gasp  out. — n.  A  quick,  short  respiration  ;  a 
gasp;  a  throb  or  palpitation. —Pan  till  tfly, 
pan'ting-li,  adv.  In  a  panting  manner; 
with  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Pantagraph,  pan'ta-graf,  re.  Panto- 
graph. 

Pantalets,  pan'ta-lets,  re.  pi.  [From  pan- 
taloon.] Loose  drawers  worn  by  females 
and  children. 

Pantaloon,  pan-ta-lon',  re.  [Fr.  pantalon, 
lit.  a  Venetian,  the  Venetians  being  called 
Pantalones,  after  their  patron  saint  Pan- 
talone  or  Pantaleon.]  An  old  kind  of  gar- 
ment for  males,  consisting  of  breeches  and 
stockings  in  onet;  a  character  in  the  Italian 
comedy :  so  called  from  his  dress;  in  modern 
pantomimes,  acharacter  usually  represented 
as  a  very  fatuous  old  man,  the  butt  of  the 
clown;  pi.  a  pair  of  trousers. 

Pantechnicon,  pan-tek'ni-kon,  re.  [Gr. 
pan,  all,  and  teche,  art.]  A  place  where  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  collected 
and  exposed  for  sale. 

Pantheism,  pan'the-izm,  re.  [Gr.  pan, 
all,  and  Theos,  God.]  The  doctrine  that  the 
universe,  taken  or  conceived  of  as  a  whole, 
is  God,  or  that  all  things  are  simply  modes 
or  manifestations  of  God. — Pantheist, 
pan'the-ist,  n.  One  that  believes  in  panthe- 
ism. —  Pantheistic,  Pantheistical, 
pan-the-is'tik,  pan-the-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  pantheism.  —  Pantheist  leal  ly , 
pan-the-is'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pantheist. — 
Pautheology,  pan-the-ol'o-ji,  re.  [Gr.  pan, 
all,  and  E.  theology.]  A  system  of  theology 
comprehending  all  religions,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  all  deities. —  Pantheologist, 
pan-the-ol'o-jist,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in 
pantheology. 

Pantheon,  pan'the-on  or  pan-the'on,  re. 
[Gr.  pantheon,  pantheion  —  pan,  all,  and 
theos,  a  god.]  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods,  especially  the  building  so  called  at 
Rome,  now  converted  into  a  church ;  all 
the  divinities  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people. 

Panther,  pan'ther,  re.  [L.  panthera,  Gr. 
panther;  compr.  Skr.  pundarika,  a  leopard.] 
A  carnivorous  animal  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
identical  with  or  a  variety  of  the  leopard. 
— Pantheress,  pan'ther-es,  re.  A  female 
panther. —Pant herine,  pau'ther-In,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  panther. 

Pantile,  pan'tll.  re.  [Pan  and  tile.]  A  tile 
with  a  cross  section  resembling  the  letter 
S,  overlapping  the  tile  by  its  side  as  well  as 
the  one  beneath. 

Pantisocracy,  pan-ti-sok'ra-si,   re.     [Gr. 
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i>an,  all,  itot,  equal*  and  k-rato»,  power.]  A 

Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem 
bers  are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position; 
the  prlnoiple  of  such  a  eoheme  oroommu- 
nity.— Pniitlsocratlc.  pan-tis'o  krat"ik, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  panusooraoj  Pan- 
tisorratist,  pan-tl-aok'rat-lBt,  n.  One 
who  favours  pantisocracy. 

Pantler,  pant'ler,  n.  [Fr.  panetier,  front 
L.  panto,  bread.]  A  servant  who  had  care 
of  the  pantry. 

Pantograph,  pau'to-graf,  ft.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument by  means  of  whicli  drawings, 
maps,  plans,  &c,  ean  be  copied  mechani- 
cally on  the  original  scale,  or  on  one  re- 
duced or  enlarged.— Pnntograpkie.  pan- 
to-graf'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pantograph. 

Pailtology,  pan-tol'o-ji,  ft.  TGr.  pas. 
pantos,  all,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Universal 
knowledge;  a  systematic  viewof  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  —  Pantoloiriral, 

pau-to-loj'i-kal,  a.    Relating  to  pantology. 

Pantomime,  pan'to-mTm,  n.  [L.  panto- 
mimus,  Gr.  pantomimos — pas,  pantos,  all, 
and  mimos,  a  mimic]  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  gesticula- 
tions ;  a  theatrical  entertainment  in  dumb- 
show;  hence,  dumb-show  generally;  a  popu- 
lar stage  entertainment  usually  produced 
about  the  Christmas  season,  the  effects 
being  heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and 
catching  music. —Pantomimic,  Pan- 
tomlmical,  pan-to-mim'ik,  pan-to-mim'- 
i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  pantomime.— Pan- 
tomimically,  pan-to-mim'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  pantomime.  —  Pan  to- 
rn 1  111  in  t,  pan'to-mim-ist,  n.  One  who  acts 
in  pantomime. 

Pantopkagous,  pan-tof'a-gus,  a.  [Gr. 
pas,  pantos,  all,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Eating 
all  kinds  of  food;  omnivorous. 
Pantry,  pan'tri,  n.  [Fr.  paneterie,  a  pantry, 
from  L.  panis  (Fr.  pain),  bread,  whence 
also  pannier.)  An  apartment  or  closet  in 
which  provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate 
and  knives,  &c,  are  cleaned. 
Pants,  pants,  n.  Shortened  form  of  pan- 
taloons; trousers. 

Pan,  pap,  n.  [D.  and  Dan.  pap,  G.  pappe, 
probable  from  an  infantile  cry.  Papa.] 
A  kind  of  soft  food  for  infants;  the  pulp 
of  fruit. 

Pap,  pap,  n.  [Of  similar  origin  to  pap, 
food ;  comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple.]  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat;  a  round  hill 
resembling  a  pap. 

Papa,  pa-pa',  n.  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  cries  uttered  by  infants— Fr., 
G.,  D.,  and  Dan.  papa,  L.  papa,  pappa,  Gr. 
pappa;  comp.  mama,  mamma.]  Father: 
a  word  used  by  children. 
Papacy,  pa'pa-si,  n.  [L.L.  papatia,  the 
papacy,  from  L.  papa,  the  pope,  lit.  father. 
Papa,  Pope.]  The  office  and  dignity  of 
the  pope  ;  papal  authority  and  jurisdiction; 
the  popedom ;  the  popes  collectively.  — 
Papal,  pa'pal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  pope 
or  to  popedom;  proceeding  from  the  pope. 
— Papallze,  pa'pal-iz,  v.t.—papalized,  pa- 
palizing.  To  make  papal,  —  v.i.  To  con- 
form to  popery.— Papally,  pa'pal-li,  adv. 
In  a  papal  manner. 

Papaveraceous,  pa-pa'ver-a"shus,  a.  [L. 
papaver,  a  poppy.]  Pertaining  to  the  poppy 
family. 

Papaw,  pa-pa/,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papaya,  a 
name  brought  from  Malabar.]  A  tree  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  but  now  widely 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries;  also  its 
fruit ;  the  juice  of  both  fruit  and  tree  ren- 
ders tough  meat  tender. 
Paper,  pa'per,  n.  [Fr.  papier,  It.  papiro, 
from  L.  papyrus,  Gr.  papyros,  the  papyrus, 
Papyrus.]  A  well-known  substance  used 
for  writing  and  printing  on,  and  for  various 
other  purposes,  manufactured  principally 
of  vegetable  fibre  reduced  to  a  pulp;  a 
piece,  leaf,  or  sheet  of  paper;  a  single  sheet 
appearing  periodically;  a  newspaper;  a 
journal;  an  essay  or  article  on  some  sub- 
ject; any  written  or  printed  document; 
collectively,  such  documents  as  promissory 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c. — a.  Made  of 


paper;  appearing  merely  in  certain  docu- 
menta  without  really  existing  (a  paper 
army);   thin;    slight.—  v.t.    To  cover   with 

paper;  to  furnish  with  paper-hangings:  to 
tola  or  Inoloie  in  paper.-  Papery,  paper  i, 
<».    Like  paper;  having  the  thinness  and 

consistency  of  paper.  -  l\i p<  r-rl i p,  ft. 
A  clip  or  contrivance  for  holding  paper. — 
Paper-cutler,  ft,  A  paper-knife;  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  paper  in  piles,  or  for 
trimming  the  edges  of  books,  &c— Paper- 
folder,  ft.  An  instrument  for  folding 
paper;  a  paper-knife.— Paper-hanger, 
ft,  One  whose  employment  is  to  line  walls 
with  paper-hangings.  —  Paper- kang- 
Ings,  ft,  pi.  Paper,  variously  ornamented, 
for  covering  and  adorning  the  walls  of 
rooms,  &c  — Paper-knife,  n.  An  in- 
strument of  bone,  ivory,  &c,  with  an  edge 
like  a  blunt  knife  used  in  cutting  open  the 
leaves  of  books,  &c,  or  for  folding  paper. — 
Paper-maker,  n.  One  that  manufac- 
tures paper.— Paper-making,  ft.  The 
art  or  process  of  manufacturing  paper. — 
Paper-mill,  ft.  A  mill  in  which  paper 
is  manufactured.  —  Paper-money,  n. 
Bank-uotes  or  the  like  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  coin.— Paper-muslln, 
n.  Glazed  muslin  used  for  linings,  &c— 
Paper-nantllns,  n.  The  paper-sailor 
or  argonaut.  —  Paper -reed,  n.  The 
papyrus. —  Paper-sailor,  n.  Same  as 
Paper-nautilus.— Paper-stainer,  n.  A 
maker  of  paper-hangings.  —  Paper- 
weight, n.  A  small  weight  laid  on  loose 
papers  to  keep  them  in  place. 

Paneterie,  pap-tre,  n.  [Fr.,  stationery  or 
writing  materials.]  An  ornamented  case 
or  box  containing  papers  and  other  mate- 
rials for  writing. 

Paphian,  pa'fi-an,  a.  Pertainingto Paphos, 
a  city  of  Cyprus  sacred  to  Venus;  hence, 
pertaining  to  Venus  or  her  rites. 

Papier-macke,  pap-ya-ma-sha,  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  masticated  paper.]  A  material  prepared 
by  pulping  different  kinds  of  paper  into  a 
mass,  which  is  moulded  into  various  ar- 
ticles, dried,  and  japanned. 

Papilionaceous,  pa-pil'i-o-na"shus,  a. 
[L.  papilio,  a  butterfly.]  Resembling  the 
butterfly;  hot.  having  the  corolla  shaped 
like  a  butterfly,  such  as  the  flower  of  the 
pea. 

Papilla,  pa-pil'la,  n.  pi.  Papilla;,  pa- 

pil'le.  [L.]  A  small  pap  or  nipple;  a  little 
eminence  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  on 
the  tongue.  — Papillary,  pap'il-la-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  nipple; 
papillose.  —  Papillate,  pap'il-lat,  v.t.— 
papillated,  papillating.  To  grow  into  a 
nipple.— Papillate,  Papillated,  pap'- 
il-la-ted,  a.  Covered  with  papillae.— Pap- 
illoma, pap'il-6"ma,  n.  [Gr.  oma,  a 
tumour.]  A  benign  tumour  shaped  like  a 
papilla.— Papillose,  pap'il-los,  a.  Papil- 
lary.— Papillote,  pap'il-lot,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
curl  paper. 

Papingo,  pa-ping'go.  Also  Papejay, 
Papingoe  (Popinjay),  n.  Parrot,  as  in 
Sir  David  Lindsay's  '  Complaint  and  Epistle 
of  the  Papingo'.  {Scottish.)  'To  shoot  at 
the  papingo',  old  Scottish  game  of  shooting 
at  a  stuffed  figure  on  a  pole,  as  in  Scott's 
Old  Mortality. 

Papist,  pa'pist,  n.  [Fr.  papiste,  from  Fr. 
pape,  L.  papa,  pope.]  A  Roman  Catholic. 
—Papistic,  Papistical,  pa-pis'tik,  pa- 
pis'ti-kal,  a.  Popish;  pertaining  to  Popery. 
— Papistically,  pa-pis'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  papistic  manner.— Papistry,  pa'pist-ri, 
n.    Popery. 

Papoose,  Pappoose,  pa-pos',  pap-p6s',  n. 
Among  the  native  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, a  babe  or  young  child. 

Pappus,  pap'us,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  pappos, 
the  down  of  plants.]  Bot.  the  feathery 
appendage  that  crowns  many  single-seeded 
seed-vessels;  a  form  of  calyx  in  composite 
plants  of  a  downy  or  hairy  character. — 
Pappose,  Pappons,  pap'os,  pap'us,  a. 
Downy;  furnished  with  pappus. 

Papula,  pap'u-la,  n.  pi.  Papulae,  pap'u-le. 
[L.]  A  pimple— Papular,  Papulose, 
pap'Q-ler,    pap' Q -16s,    a.      Covered   with 


pimples.  -PapulOUS,  pap'Q-lus,  a.  Papu- 
lar. 

Papyrograph, pa  pl'ro  graf, n.  |<ir  paps> 
vi'.s,  paper,  <iki/>!i<i,  to  writi   |     \n 
ratua  for  producing  u  number  of  cup 
a  written  document. 

Pnpyms,  pa-pVruB,  n.  fL.  papyrus,  Gr. 
papyros,  probably  of  Egyptian  origin 
I  lend-  paper.]  A  cyperaceous  plan! 
abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  tin- 
stums  of  which  afforded  the  most  am 
material  for  writing;  a  written  scroll  madS 
of  the  papyrus  (pi.  Papyri,  pa-pl'rl). 
Papyraceous,  Papyrean,  pap-l-ra'. 
anus,  pa-pi  r'e- an,  a.  Made  of  or  resembling 
papyrus  or  paper.— Papyrlue,  pap'i-rln,  n. 
Parchment  paper. 

Par,  piir,  n.    [L.  par,  equal,  whence  pair 
and  peer;  seen  also  in  compeer,  dispm 
umpire,  &c]     State  of  equality     equality 
in  circumstances  or  in  value  ;  the  state  of 
the  shares  of  a  public  undertaking  when 
they  may  be    purchased   at    the    original 
price,   or    at   par.— Above  par,  above 
original  price;  at  a  premium.— Below  pur, 
below  the  original  price,   at  a  discount, 
Par  of  exchange,  the  established  value  <>t 
the  coin  or  of  the  standard  value  of  one 
country  expressed  in  the  coin  or  standard 
value  of  another. 

Par,  par,  n.    The  fish  called  Parr. 

Para,  pa'ra,  n.  The  name  of  a  small  Tur 
kish  coin,  equivalent  to  about  l-18th  of  a 
penny  sterling. 

Parakasis,  pa-rab'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.]  The 
part  of  an  old  Greek  comedy  in  which  the 
chorus  addressed  the  audience  in  the  name 
of  the  poet. 

Parable,  par'a-bl,  n.  [Fr.  parabole,  from 
L.  parabola,  Gr.  parabole,  from  paraballo, 
to  throw  beside,  to  compare— para,  beside, 
and  ballo,  to  throw.  Of  same  origin  are 
parley,  parlour,  parole.]  Originally,  a  com- 
parison or  similitude ;  now  a  fable  or  al- 
legorical representation  of  something  real 
in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn  for  instruction;  Scrip,  a  proverbial 
or  notable  saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figu- 
ratively expressed,  —  v.t.  —parabled,  para- 
bling.  To  represent  by  a  parable.— Pa- 
rabola, pa-rab'o-la,  n.  [Gr.  parabole,  so 
called  from  its  axis  being  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  cone.]  A  geometrical  figure, 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  shown  when  a 
cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its 
sides ;  the  curve  which  a  projectile  theoreti- 
cally describes.  —  Parabole,  pa-rab'ol-e, 
n.  Rhet.  similitude  ;  comparison.— Para- 
bolic, par-a-bol'ik,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  parabola;  pertaining  to  a  parabola;  per- 
tainingto a  parable.— Parabolical,  par- 
a-bol'i-kal,  a.  Parabolic ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  having  the  character  of  a  parable.— Par- 
abollcally,  par-a-bol'i-kal-li,  adv.  By 
way  of  parable;  in  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
— Paraboliform,  par-a-bol'i-form,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  parabola.— Parab- 
oloid, pa-rab'ol-oid,  n.  The  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its 
axis;  a  parabolic  conoid. 

Paracentesis,  par'a-sen-te"sis,  n.  [Gr. 
parakentesis—para,  through,  and  kenteo, to 
pierce.]  Surg,  the  perforation  of  a  cavity 
of  the  body  for  the  evacuation  of  any 
effused  fluid;  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Paracentric,  Paracentrical,  para 
sen'trik,  par-a-sen'tri-kal.  a.  [Gr.  para, 
beyond,  and  kentron,  centre.]  Deviating 
from  circularity;  out  of  the  strict  curve 
which  would  form  a  circle—  Parackor- 
dal,  par-a-kor'dal,  n.  [Gr.  para,  beside, 
and  chords,  a  chord.]  One  of  the  cartilagm-. 
ous  plates  which  form  the  first  appearance 
of  the  skull  in  the  embryo  of  vertebrates. 

Parackronlsm,  pa-rak'ron-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
para,  beyond,  and  chronos,  time.]  An 
error  in  chronology  by  which  an  event  is 
placed  later  than  it  should  be. 

Parachute, par'a-shot, n.  [Fr.,  fromparer, 
to  ward  off,  and  chute,  a  fall.]  Aviation, 
an  apparatus  of  an  umbrella  shape  with 
which  aircraft  are  provided,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  an  aeronaut,  in  case  of  danger, 
to  drop  to  the  ground  without  sustaining 
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injury,  tlu>  umbrella  shaiH«  affording  great 
resistance  to  the  air. 

■ararlctr.  par'a  Uci,  a,    [Or. paraklstoB, 
from  parakaled      para,   to,   and  fed 
[•all  |   One  called  to  aid  or  support;  hence, 
a  t <  t  in  applied  to  the  Holj  Spirit. 

*aradr.  pa  rad',  n.    [Fr.  parade,  from  Bp 

■  parade,  a  place  for  i  he  exen  ise 

from  1/  paro,  pa  rat  us,  to  prepare. 

i'vKi.    Prbpare.]     Snow;    ostentation; 

liisplay  ,  11  showy  or  pompous  procession  ;  a 
nnhtaiy  display  ;  the  collection  of  troops 
(or  inspection  or  the  like;  the  place  where 
ituoli  display  is  held;  a  public  walk  or 
promenade.— v.t. — paraded,  parading.  To 
■xhiblt  in  a  shows  manner;  to  make  a 
.  to  assemble  and  march  in  mili 
lary  order.— v.t.  To  assemble  in  military 
uder;  to  go  about  in  military  procession; 
to  walk  about  for  show. 

'arnrilglii.  par'a-dim,  n.  [Gr.  paradeigma 
Mra,  beside,  and  deigma,  example,  from 
itiknumi,  toshow.J  An  example;  a  model; 
M,  an  example  of  a  word,  as  a  noun, 
idjective.  or  verb,  in  its  various  inflections. 
-Paradigmatic,  Paradigmatical, 
oarVdig-inafik,  par'a-dig-mat"i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  paradigm;  suited  for  being 
in  example;  exemplary.— Paradigmat- 
ically,  par'a-dig-mat"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the 
iray  of  paradigm  or  example. 

'arailisc,  par'a-dls,  n.  [L.paradisus,  from 
3r.  paradexsos,  a  garden— properly  a  Per- 
sian word.]  The  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  were  at  first  placed;  hence, 
i  plaoe  of  bliss;  a  region  of  supreme  feli- 
city ;  the  abode  of  sanctified  souls  after 
leath. —  Bird-of  paradise.  Under  Bird.— 
Paradisaic,  Paradisaical,  par'a-di- 
ift"ik,  par/a-di-sa"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
paradise. 

'arados,  par'a-dos,  n.  [Fr.,  from  parer, 
Jo  defend,  a,  for,  and  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the 
sack]  An  elevation  of  earth  behind  a 
fortified  place  to  protect  it  from  attack. 

'aradox,  par'a-doks,  n.  [Gr.  paradoxon, 
brom  para,  beyond,  and  doxa,  opinion. 
Orthodox.]  A  tenet  or  proposition  con- 
xary  to  received  opinion ;  a  statement 
shich  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  coin- 
non  sense,  or  to  contradict  some  previously 
iscertained  truth,  though  when  properly 
nvestigated  it  may  be  perfectly  well 
'ounded.— Hydrostatic  paradox.  Hydro- 
iTATic— Paradoxical,  par-a-dok'si-kal, 
».  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox ;  in- 
jlinedto  paradox.— Paradoxically,  par- 
i-dok'si-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner. —  Paradoxlralness,  par-a-dok'si- 
cal-nes,  n.— Paradoxy,  par'a-dok-si,  n. 
Phe  state  of  being  paradoxical. 

'aradoxure,  par-a-doks'ur,  n.  [Paradox, 
rad  Gr.  oura,  tail.l  An  animal  of  south- 
sastern  Asia  allied  to  the  civet,  living  on 
he  fruit  of  palms,  and  able  to  curl  its  tail 
nto  a  tight  spiral.    Called  also  Palm  cat. 

'arafSin.  Paraffine,  par'a-fin,  n.  [L. 
jorum,  little,  and  affinis,  akin,  from  its 
esistance  to  chemical  reagents.]  A  fatty 
mbstance  obtained  from  the  dry  distillation 
)f  wood,  bituminous  coal,  wax,  &c,  largely 
ised  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  — 
Paraffin -oil.  n.  The  oily  matter  which 
s  given  off  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
lituminous  shale,  the  lighter  oils  being  used 
or  illuminating,  the  heavier  for  lubricating. 

'aragenesis,  par-a-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  para. 
ide  by  side  with,  and  genesis,  generation.] 
)rigin  of  two  things  side  by  side;  that 
tate  of  minerals  when  they  are  made  up 
)f  an  aggregate  of  interblended  crystals 
>r  crystals  which  have  not  assumed  their 
lormal  structure  (as  in  granite,  &c.).— 
Paragenic,  par-a-jen'ik,  a.  Characterized 
>y  or  pertaining  to  paragenesis. 

'aragoge,  par'a-go-ji,  n.  [Gr.  paragogs— 
yara,  beside,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  The  addi- 
ion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a 
vord— Paragogic,  Paralogical,  par- 
H?oj'ik,  par-a-goj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
>aragoge;  lengthening  a  word  by  being 
iffixed. 

'aragon.  par'a-gon,  n.  [Fr.  parangon, 
rom  Sp.  paragon,  parangon,  model,  from 


the  prepositions  POftL    Inside,   and  ntn,   in 

comparison  with!]     A  modal  or  pattern, 

i  ially   a  model   or  pattern  of  superior 

i  \c.  Uenoe  "i  r<  i  feotion     u  /   To  '■•> 

to  rival  ;  tO  form  a  rival |i..il  I  < .. 

Paraurain.    par 'a  pun,    a,    |<:r.   para 
ima    para,  beside,  and  gramma,  ■  writ 
Ing.  |    A  play  upon  words,  or  i  pun, 
Paragraph,   pai   a  graf,   ».     [Or.  pore- 
grapki.  a  marfffnal  note    para,  beside,  and 
graphs,  to  write.]   Originally  a  marginal 

note;    hence    the   character  %   used 
reference,  or  to  mark  a  division  in  a  written 

composition ;  a  distlnof  pari  of  i  di  - 
or  writing,  consisting  of  one  or  several 
sentences;  a  portion  or  section  which  relates 
to  a  particular  point,  and  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  break  in  the  lines;  a  brief 
notice,  as  in  a  newspaper.— Paragraphic, 
Paragraphical,  par-a-graf/ik,  par-a- 

graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  paragraph; 
exhibiting  paragraphs.  —  Paragraphi- 
cal ly,  par-a-graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  liy  or  with 
paragraphs.  —  Paragraph!*!,  par'a-graf- 
ist,  n.  One  who  writes  paragraphs. 
Paraguay  Tea,  par'a-gwa,  7i.  Mate. 
Parakeet,  par'a-ket,  n.  Parrakeet. 
Paralelpsis,  par-a-llp'sis,  n.  [Gr.  para- 
leipsis,  omission— para,  beside,  and  leipo, 
to  leave.]  Rhet.  a  pretended  omission;  a 
figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass 
by  what  at  the  same  time  he  really  men- 
tions. — Paral  1  pom  en  a,  par'a-li-pom"e- 
na,  n.  [Gr.  paraleipomena,  things  omitted.] 
Matters  omitted  at  their  proper  places  in 
a  book  or  treatise;  a  supplement  containing 
things  omitted:  the  books  of  Chronicles 
are  sometimes  so  called. 
Parallax,  par'al-laks,  n.  [Gr.  parallaxis, 
from  parallasso,  to  vary,  decline,  or  wander 
—para,  beyond,  and  allasso,  to  change.] 
The  apparent  change  of  position  of  an 
object  relatively  to  other  objects  when 
viewed  from  different  places;  astron.  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  any 
celestial  object  as  viewed  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  that  which  it  would  have 
when  viewed  from  the  centre  of  either  the 
earth  or  the  sun;  optics,  the  non-coincidence 
of  the  cross  fibres  of  a  telescope  with  the 
focus  of  the  eye-glass.  —  Parallactic, 
Parallactlcal,  par-al-lak'tik,  par-al-lak'- 
ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  parallax. 
Parallel,  par'al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  paralUlos— 
para,  side  by  side,  and  alUlon,  of  one 
another.]  Extended  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  all  parts  equally  distaut;  being 
exactly  at  an  equal  distance  throughout 
their  length  or  breadth  (said  of  lines  or 
surfaces);  hence,  having  the  same  direction 
or  tendency ;  running  in  accordance  with 
something;  equal  in  all  essential  parts, 
points,  orfeatures;  exactly  similar  (a  parallel 
passage  or  incident). — Parallel  forces,  forces 
which  act  in  directions  parallel  to  each 
other. — Parallel  lines,  geom.  straight  lines 
which  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  being 
produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  do  not  meet. 
— Parallel  motion,  a  contrivance  invented 
by  Watt  for  converting  a  reciprocating 
circular  motion  into  an  alternating  recti- 
linear motion,  and  applied  in  the  steam- 
engine.  —  Parallel  roads,  a  phenomenon 
observed  in  some  valleys  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  consisting  in  a  series  of  parallel 
and  nearly  horizontal  lines  running  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  a  lake. — Parallel 
rod,  in  locomotive  engines,  a  rod  that  con- 
nects the  crank-pins  of  the  driving-wheels. 
—  Parallel  ruler,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  drawing  parallel  lines,  formed  of 
two  equal  rulers,  connected  by  two  cross- 
bars of  equal  length  and  movable  about 
joints. — Parallel  sailing,  sailingon  aparallel 
of  latitude.— n.  A  line  which  throughout 
its  whole  extent  is  equidistant  from  another 
line;  one  of  the  circles  on  a  sphere  parallel 
to  its  equator;  a  line  on  a  map  marking 
latitude  (called  also  a  parallel  of  latitude); 
resemblance  or  conformity  in  essential 
points ;  likeness ;  comparison  (to  draw  a 
parallel  between  two  historians);  one  who 
corresponds  essentially  to  another;  a  coun- 
terpart ;  milit.  a  trench  cut  before  a  fort- 
ress, parallel  to  its  defences,  for  covering 


the   batlageri  from  the  guns  of  the  place 

minting,  ■  mark  ol  n  f<  reno  (thus    I 

to  direct  attention  to  notes     i  /     paral 

leled,  paralU  ling  (al  o  with  //  in  the 

Place)  ;   tO   make  parallel  ;   to  form  Ol 

paraiii  I  to;  to  match;  to  corn 
i".  to  show  oi  furnish  an  equal 
pare.     Parallelism,  p  ,,,  „ 

state  oi  being  i 
number  of  Important  particuhu 
pondenoe:  a  comparison  Parallel!  ma/tiu 
earth's  axis,  that  feature  SCOOrdlng  to  which 
the  axis  is  always  inclined  at  exactly  the 
samo  slope. —  Parallelly,  par'a  lei  li,  adv. 
In  a  parallel   manner;  with  parallelism. 

Parallelogram,  par-a  lel'o  gram,  ».    A 

four-sided  figure  composed  of  straight  lineH, 
and  having  its  opposite  sides  parallel  and 
equal;  popularly,  a  quadrilateral  flgurs  ol 
greater  length  than  breadth.  Parallel 
ogram  oj  forces,  the  theorem  in  physics  or 
natural  philosophy  that,  if  two  forces  acting 
at  a  point  be  represented  in  direction  and 
magnitude  by  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  resulting  force  or  resultant  is  i 
sented  by  the  diagonal  through  the  point, 
of  intersection  of  these  two  sides—  Par- 
allelogram malic,  par  a- lel'o  gram 
maf'ik,  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram. 
Paral lelograninilc,  par-a-lel'O-gram" 
ik,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelo- 
gram.— Parallelepiped,  Paralh  i<  - 
pipcdoil,  par-a-lel'e-pr'ped,  par-a-lel'e- 
pl^ped-ou,  n.  (Gr.  paralUlepipedon  — 
paralUlos,  parallel,  and  epipedos,  plane, 
superficial  —  epi,  upon,  and  pedon,  the 
ground.]  A  solid  body  with  six  sides  form- 
ing parallelograms ;  a  solid  in  the  shape  of 
a  brick. 

Paralogism,  pa-ral'0-jizm,  n.  [Gr.  paralo- 
gismos—para,  beyond,  and  logismos,  rea- 
soning. Logic]  A  fallacious  argument; 
an  instance  of  false  reasoning.— Paralo- 
gize, pa-ral'6-jiz,  v.i.— paralogized,  paralo- 
gizing.   To  reason  falsely. 

Paralysis,  pa-ral'i-sis,  n.  [G.  paralysis, 
from  paralyo,  to  loosen— para,  beside,  and 
lyo,  to  loose.]  A  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
power  of  motion  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
arising  from  disease  of  the  nerves;  a  loss 
of  sensation  in  any  part  of  the  body;  palsy. 
—  Paralyse,  par'a-Hz,  v.t. — paralysed,, 
paralysing.  To  affect  with  paralysis ;  to 
destroy  physical  or  mental  energy  in.  — 
Paralytic,  Paralytica!,  pai -a-lit'ik, 
par-a-lit'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  paralysis; 
affected  with  paralysis;  inclined  to  paralysis. 
—Paralytic,  n.  A  person  affected  with 
paralysis. 

Paramagnetic,  par'a-mag-net"ik,  a.  A 
term  proposed  by  Faraday  as  a  substitute 
for  magnetic  in  contradistinction  todiamag- 
netic.— Paramagnetism,  par-a-mag'net- 
izm,  n.  Magnetism  as  opposed  to  diamag- 
netism. 

Paramatta,  par-a-mat'ta,  n.  A  light 
twilled  dress  fabric,  the  weft  of  merino  wool 
and  the  warp  cotton:  said  to  have  been 
made  originally  with  wool  from  Paramatta 
in  Australia. 

Parameter,  pa-ram'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  'and  metron,  measure.]  Geom.  a 
constant  straight  line  belonging  to  each  of 
the  three  conic  sections;  the  constant 
quantity  which  enters  into  the  equation  of 
a  curve. 

Paramo,  pa'ra-mo,  n.  In  South  America 
a  mountainous  district  covered  with  stunted 
trees,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold  perpetually 
prevails. 

Paramount,  parVmount,  a.  [O.Fr.  par 
(L.  per),  through,  completely,  and  amont, 
above.  Amount.]  Superior  in  power  or 
jurisdiction  (lord  paramount,  the  supreme 
lord  of  a  fee  or  of  lands,  &c);  eminent;  of 
the  highest  order;  superior  to  all  others. — 
n.  Chief;  highest  in  rank  or  order. — Par- 
amountry, par'a-mount-si,  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  paramount. 

Paramour,  par'a-mbr,  n.  [Fr.  par  amour, 
with  love  —  par  =  L.  per,  by,  amour,  L. 
amor,  love.]  A  lover  J  ;  a  wooer*  ;  one  who 
takes  the  place  of  a  husband  or  wife  with- 
out possessing  the  rights. 

Paranoia,  par'a-noi-a,  n.  [Gr.  para,  beside, 
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now.  mind.]  Mental  delusion;  state  of  one 
'beside  himself'.    Parnnollst,  par's  no! 

iat,  K.     One  tit-voted  to  I  lie  study  01  alienism 

or  mental  disease,    Paranollc,  n,    One 

affected  wiih  mental  disease  or  balluoina 
tlons.    (American.) 

Pnranyiiipli,  par'a -niinf,  n.  [Gr.  pnra- 
nymphot  para,  by,  and  nymphs,  a  bride.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  bridesman. 

Pnrapcgill,  par'a-pem,  /*.  [Gr.  purnpfgmti 
— para,  beside,  and  ptgnymi,  to  fix.]  A 
bra/en  tablet  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which 
proclamations,  &c.,  were  anciently  engraved. 

Parapet,  par'a-pet.  n.  [Fr.  parapet,  It. 
pa  rapetto— parare  (Fr.  parer,  E.  parry),  to 
ward  off,  to  guard,  and  petto  (L.  pectus), 
the  breast.]  Lit.  a  wall  or  rampart  breast- 
high;  milit.  a  wall  or  rampart  to  cover  the 
soldiers  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  in 
front;  a  breastwork;  arch,  a  wall  placed 
at  the  edges  of  platforms,  sides  of  bridges, 
&c,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  over.— 
Parapeted,  par'a-pet-ed,  a.  Furnished 
with  a  parapet. 

Paraph,  par'af,  n.  [Fr.  parafe,  paraphe, 
an  abbreviation  of  paragraph.]  The  figure 
formed  by  the  flourish  of  a  pen  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  signature.—  v.t.  To  add  a  paraph 
to;  to  sign. 

Paraphernalia,  par'a-fer-na"li-a,  n.pl. 
[L.  L.  paraphernalia,  from  Gr.  parapherna, 
what  a  bride  has  besides  her  dower— para, 
beyond,  and  pherni,  a  dowry.]  The  belong- 
ings of  a  wife  over  and  above  her  dower  or 
portion,  as  apparel  and  ornaments ;  per- 
sonal attire  of  a  showy  or  accessory  de- 
scription; also,  fittings  up,  &c,  of  an  apart- 
ment or  house;  appendages;  ornaments; 
trappings. 

Paraphrase,  par'a-fraz,  n.  [Gr.  paraphra- 
sis—para,  beside,  and  phrasis,  phrase.]  A 
restatement  of  a  text,  passage,  or  work, 
giving  the  sense  of  the  original  in  other 
words ;  the  setting  forth  in  clearer  and 
ampler  terms  of  the  signification  of  a  pas- 
sage or  work;  a  sacred  song  or  hymn  based 
on  a  selected  portion  of  Scripture. — v.t. — 
paraphrased,  paraphrasing.  To  make  a 
paraphrase  of;  to  explain  or  translate  with 
latitude.— v.i.  To  interpreter  explainamply. 
— Paraphrast,  par'a-frast,  n.  [Gr.  para- 
phrases] One  who  paraphrases.— Para- 
phrastic, Paraphrastical,  par-a-fras'- 
tik,  par-a-fras'ti-kal,  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  paraphrase;  explaining  in  words 
more  clear  and  ample  than  those  of  the 
author.— Paraphrastically,par-a-fras'- 
ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  paraphrastic  manner. 

Paraplegia,  Paraplegy.  par-a-ple'ji-a, 
par'a-ple-ji,  n.  [Gr.  paraplegia,  paralysis- 
para,  beyoud.  and plege,  stroke.]  That  kind 
of  paralysis  which  affects  the  lower  part  of 
the  body. 

Parapodinm,  par-a-pod'i-um,  n.  pi. 
Parapodla  [Gr.  para,  beside,  pous, 
podos,  a  foot.]  A  name  for  the  rudimentary 
limbs  of  many  worms. 

Parapophysls,  par-a-pof'i-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
para,  beside,  and  apophysis,  an  apophysis.] 
The  transverse  process  of  an  ideal  typical 
vertebra;  also,  the  name  of  the  vertebral 
processes  of  fishes  which  extend  outwards. 

Para  sang,  par'a-sang,  n.  [Gr.  parasanges, 
from  Per.  far  sang,  a  parasang.]  An  an- 
cient Persian  measure  of  length  equal  to 
3|  English  miles. 

Para  see  iiast  le.  par'a-su-as"tik,  a.  [Gr.  pa- 
raskeuastikos,  from  prefix  para,  and  skew, 
equipment.]    Preparatory. 

Paraselene,  par'a-se-le"ne,  n.  pi.  Para- 
seleuse,  par'a-se-le"ne.  [Gr.  para,  about, 
or  near,  and  selene,  the  moon.]  A  mock 
moon ;  a  luminous  ring  encompassing  the 
moon,  in  which  sometimes  are  other  bright 
spots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
moon. 

Parasite,  par'a-sit,  n.  [Fr.  parasite,  from 
L.  parasitus,  Gr.  parasitos,  one  who  eats 
at  the  table  of  another,  a  parasite,  a  toady 
— para,  beside,  and  sitos,  food.]  One  that 
frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  earns 
his  welcome  by  flattery ;  a  hanger-on ;  a 
sycophant;  an  animal  that  lives  upon  or 
in,  and  at  the  expense  of,  other  animals; 


a  plant   wbieh  growB  upon  another  plant, 

and  feeds  upon  its  fumes.  — ■  Parasitic, 
Parasitical)  para-mt'ik,  par-snuVl-kal, 

a.      Of  the  nature  of  a  parasite;    meanly 

dependent  on  others  for  support;  Dot,  and 

zool.  growing  or  living  as  a  parasite.—  Par- 
asltleally,  par-a-sit'i-kal  li,  ado.  In  the 
manner  of  a  parasite.  —  Parasiticide, 

par-a-sit'i-sld,  n.  [E.  parasite,  and  L.  cw.do, 
to  kill.)  Any  agent  for  destroying  animal 
or  vegetable  parasites.  —  Parasitism, 
par'a-slt-izm,  n.  The  behaviour  or  manners 
of  a  parasite  ;  the  state  of  being  a  parasite. 
Parasol,  par'a-sol,  n.  [Fr.  parasol,  from 
It.  parasole  —  parare  (L.  parare,  to  pre- 
pare), to  ward  off,  and  sole  [L.  sol),  the  sun. 
Parry.]  A  small  umbrella  used  by  ladies 
to  defend  their  faces  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Parataxis,  par-a-tak'sis,  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  taxis,  arrangement.]  Gram. 
the  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one  after 
another,  without  marking  their  dependence 
on  each  other  by  way  of  consequence  or  the 
like.— Para  tactic,  par-a-tak'tik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  parataxis. 

Pa  rat  lie  1*111  ic,  par-a-ther'mik,  a.  [Gr. 
para,  beside,  and  therme,  heat.]  The  name 
given  to  certain  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  abound  in  the  red  and  orange  bands. 

Parathesls,  pa-rath'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  thesis,  a  placing.]  Gram,  ap- 
position, or  the  placing  of  two  or  more 
nouns  iu  the  same  case;  philol.  the  ex- 
pression of  grammatical  relations  merely 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  roots.  —  Para- 
thetic,  par-a-thet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  parathesis. 

Paratyphoid.  par'a-ti"foid,  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beyond,  typhoid.]  A  disease  closely  resem- 
bling typhoid,  but  caused  by  a  different 
germ. 

Paravane,  pa-ra-van',  n.  A  torpedo- 
shaped  machine  fitted  with  an  apparatus 
for  severing  the  moorings  of  sea-mines. 

Parboil,  par'boil,  v.t.  [Fr.  parbouillir— 
part,  part,  and  bouiller,  to  boil;  lit.  to  part- 
boil.]  To  boil  in  part;  to  boil  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

Parbuckle,  par'buk-1,  n.  A  purchase 
formed  by  a  single  rope  round  a  heavy  object 
for  hoisting  or  lowering,  the  object  itself 
acting  as  a  movable  pulley.— v.t.  To  hoist 
or  lower  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Parcel,  par'sel,  n.  [Fr.  parcelle,  from  a 
L.L.  particella,  equivalent  to  L.  particula, 
dim.  of  pars,  partis,  a  part.  Part.]  A 
portion  of  anything  taken  separately ;  a 
particle ;  a  collection ;  a  group ;  a  lot ;  a 
quantity  or  number  of  things  put  up 
together;  a  bundle;  a  package:  now  the 
common  meaning. — v.t.  parcelled,  parcel- 
ling. To  divide  or  put  up  into  parts  or  por- 
tions ;  to  make  up  into  a  mass.— Parcel- 
blind,  a.  Half-blind;  partially  blind.— 
Parcel-book,  n.  A  book  in  which  the 
despatch  of  parcels  is  registered.— Parcel- 
gilt,  a.  Partially  gilt.— Parcelling,  par'- 
sel-ing,  n.  Naut.  long  narrow  slips  of  canvas 
daubed  with  tar  and  bound  about  a  rope 
like  a  bandage.  —  Parcel-office,  n.  A 
place  where  parcels  are  received  for  delivery. 
—Parcel-post,  n.  The  department  of  a 
post-office  system  by  which  parcels  are  sent. 
Parcel-van,  n.  A  light  conveyance  for 
the  delivery  of  parcels. 

Parcener,  par'sen-er,  n.  [O.Fr.  parcon- 
nier,  from  parcon,  L.  partitio,  partitionis, 
a  portion.  Partition.]  A  coheir  or  co- 
parcener. 

Parch,  parch,  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  Fr. 
percer,  Fr.  dial,  percher,  to  pierce,  as  if  to 
pierce  or  penetrate  with  heat;  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  L.  peraresco,  to  grow  very  dry.]  To 
burn  the  surface  of ;  to  scorch ;  to  dry  to 
extremity.  —  v.i.  To  become  scorched  or 
superficially  burned;  to  become  very  dry. — 
Pa  relied  11  ess,  par'ched-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  parched.  —  Parehingly, 
par'ching-li,  adv.  In  a  parching  manner ; 
scorchingly. 

Parchment,  p'arch'ment,  n.  [Fr.  par- 
chemin,  from  L.  pergamena,  pergamina 
(charta,  paper,  understood),  lit.  paper  of 
Pergamus,  from  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor, 


where  parchment  was  first  brought  exten- 
sively  into  use  about  B.C.  '200.  J      I'll. 
of  a  very  young  calf,  sheep,  or  goal  dr< 
or  prepared  and  rendered  lit   for  writing 

I'arr./i  mnit  pnprr  or  vegetable  parchment, 
Ordinary   paper   without    size   dipped    in   a 
liquid    that    gives    it   the   appearance   of  I 
parchment. 

Parclosc,  par'klos,  n.  [Fr.  parclost  par, 
by,  and  clos,  close.]  A  screen  or  railing, 
BUch  as  to  inclose  a  tomb,  separate  an  altar, 
or  the  like. 

Pard,  pard,  n.  [L.  pardus,  Gr.  pardos,  the 
leopard.]    The  leopard  or  panther. 

Pardon,  piir'dn,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  pardoner,  (Fr. 
pardonner),  from  L.L.  perdonare,  to  pardon 
— L.  per,  through,  quite,  and  dono,  to 
Donation.]  To  release  from  liability  to 
suffer  punishment  for  a  crime  or  a  fault; 
to  forgive  (an  offender);  to  remit  the  pen* 
alty  or  punishment  of;  to  forgive  (the 
offence).— Pardon  me,  forgive  me;  excuse 
me:  a  phrase  often  used  when  a  person 
means  civilly  to  deny  or  contradict  what 
another  affirms.  .".  Pardon  means  strictly 
to  remit  the  punishment  or  retaliation  we 
were  entitled  to  inflict ;  forgive  implies 
that  the  party  who  has  suffered  injury 
entirely  overlooks  the  offence,  and  cher- 
ishes no  ill-feeling  whatever  against  the 
offender.— n.  Forgiveness  of  an  offender 
or  of  his  offence ;  a  passing  over  without, 
or  not  visiting  with,  punishment;  remis- 
sion of  penalty;  forgiveness;  an  official 
warrant  of  penalty  remitted. — Pardon- 
able, par'dn-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  excusable ;  venial.— 
Pardonableness,  par'dn-a-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  pardonable.  —  Par- 
donably, par'dn-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner 
admitting  of  pardon ;  excusably.  —  Par- 
doner, par'dn-er,  n.  One  who  pardons; 
one  licensed  to  sell  the  pope's  indulgences^. 

Pare,  par,  v.t.— pared,  paring.  [Fr.  par tr, 
to  pare,  to  dress,  to  curry,  from  L.  parare, 
to  prepare,  seen  in  a  number  of  words,  as 
parade,  parry,  prepare,  repair,  separate, 
&c]  To  cut  off,  as  the  superficial  sub 
stance  or  extremities  of  a  thing;  to  shave 
off  with  a  sharp  instrument;  to  trim  by 
shaving  the  surface;  to  diminish  by  little 
and  little.— Parer,  par'er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  pares.  —  Paring,  par'ing,  n. 
What  is  pared  off;  a  piece  clipped  off;  the 
rind. 

Paregoric,  par-e-gor'ik,  a.  [Gr.  paregori- 
kos,  soothing,  from  paregoreo,  to  exhort, 
console,  soothe— para,  beside,  and  agoreuo,' 
to  speak  in  an  assembly.]  Med.  mitigating 
or  assuaging  pain.  —  Paregoric  elixir,  a 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  flavoured 
by  aromatics. — n.  A  medicine  that  miti- 
gates pain;  an  anodyne. 

Pareira,  pa-ri'ra,  n.  A  Portuguese  name 
in  Brazil  for  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
employed  in  medical  practice,  as  tonics  and 
diuretics. 

Parella,  Parelle,  pa-rel'la,  pa-rel',  n.  [Fr. 
parelle.]  The  name  of  lichens  that  produce 
archil. 

Parembole,  Paremptosis,  pa-rem'bo- 
le,  par-em-to'sis,  n.  [Gr.  para,  beside,  em 
for  en,  in,  ballo,  to  throw,  ptosis,  a  falling. 
Rhet.  the  insertion  of  something  relating  tc 
the  subject  in  the  middle  of  a  period;  an 
explanatory  phrase  thrown  into  a  sentence. 

Parement,  par'ment,  n.  [Fr.,  from  parer. 
to  adorn ;  L.  parare,  to  prepare.]  Some 
article  of  ornamental  furniture  or  clothesj 
the  outside  ashlar  or  casing  of  a  rubbk 
wall  which  is  tied  together  by  through  01 


bond  stones. 


Parenchyma,  pa-ren'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr.  para 
beside,  and  enchyma,  an  infusion— en,  in 
and  cheb,  to  pour.]  Anat.  the  tissue  out 
side  the  blood-vessels,  and  derived  fron 
the  blood;  the  cellular  and  fibrous  sub 
stance  of  the  glands  and  other  solid  organs 
bot.  the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants;  the  spong3 
and  cellular  tissue.— Parenchymatous 
Parenchymons,  par-en-kim'a-tus,  pa 
ren'ki-mus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  thf 
nature  of  parenchyma. 

Parenesls.t  pa-ren'e-sis,  n.    [Gr.  parain 
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us  iMi.niiii ,  to  exhort  ]  Persuasion ; 
ihortation.      Parenellc,    Parenetl- 

jjl,  pu  c  oel  ik,  pai  e  nel  1  kal,  a.  Horte- 
,i\ ,  persuasive 

u  it  11 1,  parent,  11.  [L.  parent,  pa  nut  is, 
■tun  poi i<\  pain e,  to  bring  forth;  t'' 
km  to  pan  rr,  to  appear  (Appear),  paron , 
.1  prepare  (Pari  i.  |  A  father  or  mother; 
e  or  she  Hi-it  produces  young:  used  of 
and  plants  as  well  as  or  mau;  one 

1 1.  • .  >i  that  which  produces;  cauBe;  source. 

Parentage,  paVen-taj,  n  Extraction; 
iitii.  origiu;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
mik  or  oharaoter  of  parents.  Parental, 
trien'tal,  a  Pertaining  to  parents;  suited 
.,  or  characteristic  of  parents.— Paren- 
ully.  pa  ren'tal-11,  utlr.  in  a  fatherly  or 
■rental  manner.  —  Parenthood,  pftr'- 
nt-hud,  11.  Tlii!  state  of  being  ;i  parent; 
|»  condition  of  a  parent.  -Parenticide, 

a-ren  ti-sid,    n.      [L.  partus,   and  ccedo,   to 
ill.  I    <  me  «  ho  kills  a  parent;  the  killing  of 
parent.  —  Parcntless,    par'ent-les,  a. 
)epnved  of  parents. 

nrenlhesis,  pa-ren'the-sis,  n.  pi.  Pa- 
■riilheses.pa-ren'the-sez.  [Gr. part  nthesia 
eside,  en,  in,  and  tin  sis,  a  placing, 
mm  tith&mi,  to  place.]  An  explanatory  or 
ualifying  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
Started  into  the  midst  of  another  sentence, 
nthout  being  grammatically  connected 
rith  it:   generally  marked  off  by  upright 

uives  (  ).  but  frequently  by  dashes , 

,;id  even  by  commas;  printing,  the  paren- 
het  ii'.d  sign  ( ),  including  the  words  inserted. 
-Parenthetic,  Parenthetical,  par- 
■u-thet'ik,  par-en-thet'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
0  a  parenthesis;  of  the  nature  of  a  paren- 
Insis:  exhibiting  parentheses.  —  Parcn- 
uctically,  par-en-thet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
he  manner  or  form  of  a  parenthesis ;  by 
ray  of  parenthesis. 

ferergon,  Parergy,  par-er'gon,  par'er-ji, 
1.  [Gr.  para,  beside,  and  ergon,  work.] 
Jomething  done  incidentally ;  something 
.ubsidiary;  asuperfluity;  a superflous detail. 
'aresis,  par'e-sis,  ft.  [Gr.,  from  pariemi, 
0  relax.]  Pathol,  a  slight  incomplete  para- 
ysis,  affecting  motion  but  not  sensation. — 
Paretic,  pa-ret'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  af- 
fected with,  or  of  the  nature  of  paresis. 

'argaslte,  p'ar'ga-sit,  n.  [From  the  isle 
Pargas,  in  Finland.]  Crystallized  and 
rranular  hornblende  of  a  high  lustre  aud 
ather  dark  green  colour. 

'arjret,  piir'jet,  n.  [O.E.  pariet,  O.Fr. 
.  from  L.  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.] 
Plaster  laid  on  roofs  or  walls. — v.t.  To 
■over  with  plaster  or  parget ;  to  ornament 
^ith  parge  work.— v.i.  To  plaster. — Par- 
;eting,  Parse-work,  par'jet-ing,  parj'- 
*"erk,  n.  Plaster-work;  plaster- work  with 
patterns  and  ornaments  raised  or  indented 
ipon  it,  whether  inside  or  outside  a  house. 

'aiiiclion.  par-heli-on,  n.  pi.  Parhelia, 

jar-heli-a.  [Gr.  para,  near,  and  helios,  the 
mn.]  A  mock  sun,  having  the  appearance 
jf  the  sun  itself,  sometimes  white  and 
sometimes  tinted  with  prismatic  colours.— 
Parhelic,  par-hel'ik,  a.  Relating  to  par- 
helia. 

•ariah,  pa'ri-a,  n.  [A  Tamil  word.]  One 
if  the  lowest  class  of  people  in  Hindustan ; 
hence,  one  despised  and  contemned  by 
society;  an  outcast. 

'avian,  pa'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Paros, 
tia  isle  in  the  Egean  Sea. — Parian  marble, 
i  marble  of  Paros,  chosen  by  the  ancients 
for  their  choicest  works.— n.  A  line  variety 
of  porcelain  or  porcelain  clay,  of  which 
statuettes,  &c,  are  made,  resembling  Parian 
marble. 

*arhligltate,  par-i-dij'i-tat,  a.  [L  par, 
equal,  and  digitus,  a  finger.]  Having  an 
even  number  of  fingers  and  toes. 

*arletal,  pa-ri'et-al,  a.  [L.  parietalis, 
from  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.]  Pertaining 
to  a  wall;  anat.  pertaining  to  the  walls  of  a 
cavity  of  the  body,  or  to  the  bones  which 
form  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  skull ; 
hot.  growing  from  the  side  of  another  organ. 
*aring.  Under  Pare. 
*aripinnate,   par-i-pin'at,   a.    [L.  par, 


( ■i|ii:il,  and  1'iiuiatus,  i'i>uiatf.\     lint,  equally 

pinnate:  abruptly  pinnate:  Mid  of  a  00m 
pound  pinnate  leaf  ending  In  two  li  afii  ki 
Parish,  pai  lib,  u.  [Fr.  paeotset,  L.L 
partBcio,  from  < Ir,  paroU <".  1  pai 
neighbourhood,  from  para,  inside,  and 
oikos,  a  luMise  (whence  tconomy).]  The 
district,  under  the  charge  oi  ■  panon  or 
ot  her  )n  raon  having  ■  (  ore  ol  touli  therein; 
a  sui »i n  [lion  oi  aoount]  foi  ei\  ii  purposes, 
es|ieeiaiiy  for  local  government  and  taxs 
linn  11.  Belonging  to  a  pariah;  parochial, 
—Parish-clerk,   »      A   person  whoso 

duty  it  is  to  lead  the  responses  in  the  service 

oi  tneOhurohofBnglana,  Parishioner, 
pa-rish'on-er,  n.  one  that  belongs  to  a 
pariah,    Parlsh-prlcst,  n.    A  panon;  a 

minister  who  holds  a  parish  as  a  benefice.— 
Parl.sh-renlster,  n.  A  book  in  which 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  that  occur 
in  a  parish  are  registered. 

Parisian,  pa-riz'i-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Paris  or  its  inhabitants. — A  native  or 
resident  of  Paris.— Parisleniie,  pa-re'ze- 
en",  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  native  or  resident 
of  Paris. 

Parisyllahic,  Parisyllablcal,  par'i- 
sil-lab 'ik,  par'i-sil-lab"i-kal,  a.  [L.  par, 
paris,  equal,  aud syllaba,  asy liable.]  Having 
equal  or  like  syllables. 

Parity,  par'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  pariti,  L.  paritas, 
from  par,  equal.  Pair.]  The  condition 
of  being  equal  or  equivalent;  like  state  or 
degree;  equality;  close  correspondence; 
analogy. 

Park,  park,  n.  [Either  from  Fr.  pare,  L.L. 
parens,  a  park  (from  L.  parcere,  to  spare), 
or  from  A. Sax.  pearruc,  a  park  (whence 
paddock).]  A  large  piece  of  ground  in- 
closed and  set  apart  for  beasts  of  chase; 
a  considerable  extent  of  pasture  and  wood- 
land surrounding  or  adjoining  a  mansion- 
house  ;  a  piece  of  public  ground  in  or  near 
a  large  town,  laid  out  and  kept  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pleasure  and  recreation ;  in  Scot. 
any  field,  as  on  a  farm.— Park  oj 'artillery, 
the  train  of  artillery,  with  ammunition,  &c, 
which  accompanies  an  army  to  the  field ; 
the  space  occupied  by  such  a  train.— Park- 
keeper,  n.  One  who  has  the  custody  of  a 
park. 

Parlance,  par'lans,  n.  [O.Fr.,  from  par- 
lant,  ppr.  of  parler,  to  speak.  Parley.] 
Conversation;  talk. 

Parley,  parli,  v.i.  [Fr.  parler,  to  speak, 
O.Fr.  paroler,  from  L.L.  parabolare,  to 
speak,  from  L.  parabola,  a  comparison, 
later,  a  word.  Parable.]  To  confer  or 
speak  with  a  person  on  some  point  of  mu- 
tual concern ;  especially  to  confer  with  an 
enemy,  as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  a 
cessation  of  arms,  &c.—n.  Mutual  discourse 
or  conversation;  a  conference  with  an 
enemy  in  war. — To  beat  or  sound  a  parley, 
to  beat  a  drum  or  sound  a  trumpet,  as  a 
signal  for  holding  a  conference  with  the 
enemy. 

Parliament,  parli-ment,  n.  [Fr.  parle- 
ment— parler,  to  speak,  aud  term,  -merit,  as 
in  complement,  &c.  Parley.]  A  meeting 
or  assembly  of  persons  for  conference  or 
deliberation;  a  supreme  national  or  general 
council ;  the  legislature  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  the 
commons;  the  general  council  of  the  nation 
constituting  the  legislature,  summoned  by 
the  sovereign's  authority  to  consult  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  andto  enact  and  repeal 
laws. — Act  of  parliament,  a  statute  or  law 
made  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled. 
— Parliament  heel,  the  situation  of  a  ship 
when  careened  by  shift  of  ballast,  &c. — 
Parliamentarian,  par'li-men-ta"ri-an, 
n.  One  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  I— a.  Serving 
the  parliament  in  opposition  to  King  Charles 
I.— Parliamentary,  par-li-men'ta-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  parliament;  enacted  or  done 
by  parliament ;  according  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  parliament,  or  similar  legislative 
bodies. — Parliamentary  committee,  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 


nr  House  of  Oi  mi  mi  11  is  appointed  tO  1  mini  re 

into  « I       lamt  ntai  </ 

train,  ■  train  which,  by  act  ol  parliament, 
had  to  he  run  by  rallwaj  1  ompan 
onoe  a  das  (up  and  don  d)  i-i  i  be  oonvi  j 
'i  third  olass  ]  |    anj  ■ 

mile 

Parlour,  parler,  n  [Ft  parloir,  from 
parier,  to  speak.  Parley.]  A  room  for 
familiar  Int!  1 00m  commonly 

11  '    1  by  a  family;  an  ordinary  sitlniK  room; 

a  semi-private  apartment  111  tavei  as,  public 
housea,  be,    Parlour-boarder.  ».    A 

hoarder  who  dines  D  illi  t  he  lainily. 

Parlous,  par'lus,  a.  [For  perilout.]  Dan 
gerous;  mky;  extreme  or  ■hooking  (oolloq.). 
Parmesan,  par  me  /.an',  a.    Pertaining  to 

I 'arum,  in  llaly;  naiii'-  of  a  delicate  norl  of 
cheeBe  made  there.     Used  also  an  H. 

Parnassian,  par-naa'I  an,  ".    Pertaining 

to  Parnassus,  the  celebrated  mountain  in 
Greece  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Parnclllsm,  par'nel-izm,  ft.  The  name 
of  the  policy  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  tin- 
Irish  leader  In  the  Commons  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

Parochial,  pa-ro'ki-al,  a.  [L.  porocAia, 
corruption  from purozciu,  a  parish.  PARISH.] 
Belonging  to  a  parish.— Parochial  board, 
in  Scotland,  a  body  of  men  in  a  parish 
elected  by  the  payers  of  poor-rates  to  man- 
age the  relief  of  the  poor. — Parochial  regis- 
ter. Parish-register.  —  Parochial- 
ism, pa-ro'ki-al-izm,  n.  The  state  of  being 
parochial;  narrowness  or  contractedness  of 
mind  resulting  from  confining  one's  atten- 
tion or  interest  to  the  affairs  of  one's  parish 
or  neighbourhood. —  Parochlalize,  pa- 
ro'ki-al-Tz,  v.t.—parochialized,  parochializ- 
ing.  To  render  parochial ;  to  form  into 
parishes.  —  Parochially,  pa-ro'ki-al-li, 
adv.  In  a  parochial  manner;  in  a  parish; 
by  parishes. 

Parody,  par'o-di,  n.  [Fr.  parodie,  from  Gr. 
par odia— para,  beside,  and  ode,  an  ode.] 
A  literary  composition  in  which  the  form 
and  expression  of  serious  writings  are 
closely  imitated,  but  adapted  to  a  ridiculous 
subject  or  a  humorous  method  of  treatment; 
a  burlesque  imitation  of  a  serious  poem. — 
v.t. — parodied,  parodying.  To  turn  into  a 
parody;  to  write  a  parody  upon.— Parodie, 
Parodical,  pa-rod'ik,  pa-rod'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  parody;  after  the  manner  of 
parody.  —  Parodist,  par'o-dist,  n.  One 
who  writes  a  parody. 

Parole,  pa-rol',  n.  [Fr.  parole,  from  L.L. 
parabola,  a  word,  a  parable.  Parable.] 
Word  of  promise ;  word  of  honour ;  a  pro- 
mise given  by  a  prisoner  of  war  that  he 
will  not  try  to  escape  if  allowed  to  go  about 
at  liberty,  or  not  to  bear  arms  against  his 
captors  for  a  certain  period,  or  the  like; 
milit.  a  sort  of  countersign  given  out  every 
day. 

Paronomasia,  Paronomasy,  par'o- 
no-ma"zi-a,  par-o-nom'a-si,  ft.  (Gr.  —para, 
beside,  and  onomazo,  to  name,  from  onoma, 
a  name.]  Rhet.  a  play  upon  words;  a  pun. 
— Paronomastic,  Paronomaslical, 
pa-ron'o-mas"tik,  pa-ron'6-mas"ti-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  paronomasy. 

Paronymons,  pa-ron'i-mus,  a.  [Gr.  paro- 
nymos—para,  beside,  and  onoma,  a  name, 
a  word.]  Having  the  same  or  a  like  sound, 
but  differing  in  orthography  and  significa- 
tion, as  all,  awl;  ball,  bawl;  having  the 
same  derivation,  as  wise,  wisely,  wisdom.— 
Paronym,  par'd-nim,  n.  A  paronymous 
word.— Paronymy,  pa-ron'i-mi,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  paronymous. 

Paroo.net,  par'o-ket,  n.    Parrakeet. 

Parotid,  pa-rot'id,  a.  [Gr.  parotis,  parot- 
idos—para,  beside,  and  ous,  otos,  the  ear.] 
Anat.  a  salivary  gland  on  either  side  of  the 
face,  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  communicating 
with  the  mouth  by  a  duct.— Parotitis, 
par-6-ti'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland;  mumps. 

Paroxysm,  par'ok-sizm,  n.  [Gr.  paroxys- 
mos—para,  in  excess,  and  oxyno,  to  sharpen, 
from  oxys,  sharp.]  A  fit  or  period  of  great 
intensity  of  a  disease;  a  sudden  and  violent 
access  of  feeling  (as  of  rage);  convulsion; 


ch,  cTiain;      eh,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  fftin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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lit;  geol.  any  Hidden  ami  violent  effect  of 
natural  agency.-    Pnroxysmlc.  i>ar -ok- 

si/.'mik,  a.     Characterized  or  aOOOmpanied 

by  paroxysm;  spasmodic.    Paroxysmal, 

par  ok  si/.'mai,  <(.    Pertaining  to  or  marked 
by  a  paroxysm.  -Paroxysmally,  par-ok- 

Bu'mal  H,  adn     in  a  paroxysmal  manner; 
bj  paroxysms. 

Paroxy  tone,  pa-rok'si-ton,  a.  and  n.  [Gr.] 
Oram  said  of  a  word  having  the  acute  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable. 
PafQUet  p'ar'ket,  n.  [Fr.  parquet,  dim  of 
pore,  a  park  or  other  inelosure.]  That 
part  of  the  floor  in  a  theatre  or  music-hall 
between  the  orchestra  and  pit.— v.t.—  par- 
queted, parqueting.  To  form  in  parquetry;  to 
ornament  with  parquetry.  —  Parquetry. 
par'ket-ri,  n.  [Fr.  parqueterie.]  A  species 
of  inlaid  wood-work  in  geometric  or  other 
patterns,  and  generally  of  different  colours, 
principally  used  for  floors. 
Parr,  par,  n.  A  small  fish  now  known  to 
be  a  young  salmon  at  a  certain  stage. 
Parrsilieet,  par'a-ket,  n.  [Fr.  parroquet, 
perroquet,  a  parrakeet.  Parrot.]  The 
name  given  to  various  parrots  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  generally  of  small  size  and 
having  very  long  tail-feathers. 
Parral,  Parrel,  par'al,  par'el,  n.  [Abbrev. 
from  apparel]  Naut  a  band  of  rope,  or 
now,  more  generally,  an  iron  collar  which 
confines  a  yard  to  the  mast  at  the  centre. 
Parricide,  par'ri-sid,  n.  [L.  parricida, 
the  criminal,  parricidium,  the  crime,  from 
pater,  father,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  A  person 
who  murders  bis  father  or  mother;  the 
murder  of  a  parent.  —  Parricidal,  par- 
ri-si'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  parricide  ;  com- 
mitting parricide. 

Parrot,  par'ot,  ».  [From  Fr.  Perrot,  or 
Perrette,  personal  names  from  Pierre.  Peter 
(like  Fr.  pierrot.  a  sparrow,  from  Pierre); 
comp.  Sp.  Perico,  a  dim.  for  Pedro,  Peter, 
also  a  small  parrot,  periquito,  a  small  parrot. 
Comp.  such  names  as  Magpie,  Jackdaw, 
Robin-redbreast,  &c]  A  name  common  to 
a  family  of  scansorial  or  climbing  birds, 
including  the  parrakeets.  macaws,  lories, 
cockatoos,  &c,  or  restricted  to  certain 
members  of  the  family,  all  of  which  have 
booked  and  rounded  bills  and  fleshy  tongues, 
some  of  them  having  the  faculty  of  imitat- 
ing the  human  voice  in  a  high  degree.— v.t. 
To  repeat  as  a  parrot;  to  repeat  by  rote.— 
Parrot-coal.  n.  A  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  cannel-coal.— Parrot-fish,  n.  A 
fish  of  the  wrass  family,  remarkable  for  the 
beak-like  plates  into  which  the  teeth  of 
either  jaw  are  united,  and  for  brilliancy  of 
colour. 

Parry,  par'i,  v.t.— parried,  parrying.  [Fr. 
parer,  It.  parare,  to  ward  off,  from  L. 
parare,  to  prepare,  keep  off.  Pare.]  To 
ward  off  (a  blow,  a  thrust) ;  to  stop  or  to 
put  or  turn  aside;  to  prevent  taking  effect. 
— v.i.  To  put  aside  thrusts  or  strokes;  to 
fence. 

Parse  pars,  v.t.  [L.  pars,  a  part,  pars  ora- 
tionis,  a  part  of  a  speech :  to  parse  a  word 
is  to  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  is.  Part.] 
Gram,  to  analyse  or  describe  grammatically; 
to  show  the  several  parts  of  speech  compos- 
ing (a  sentence)  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  by  government  or  agreement. 
Parsee,  par-se',  n.  [Per.  and  Hind,  parsi, 
a  Persian,  a  fire-worshipper.]  One  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Zoroastrian  or  ancient 
Persiau  religion  in  India,  originally  from 
Persia— Parseeism,  par-se'izm,  n.  The 
religion  and  customs  of  the  Parsees. 
Parsimony,  par'si-mo-ni,  a.  [Fr.  parsi- 
monie,  from  L.  parsimonia,  parcimonia, 
from  parco,  parsum,  to  spare.]  Closeness 
or  sparingness  in  the  use  or  expenditure 
of  money;  niggardliness;  miserliness.—  Law 
of  parsimony,  in  logic,  also  called  'Occam's 
Razor',  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Nominalist  leader,  William  of  Ockham 
(1270-1347),  the  Invincible  Doctor,  that 
entities,  or  supposed  existences,  must  not 
be  multiplied  in  a  theory  beyond  what  is 
strictly  necessary— Parsimonious,  par- 
si-mo'ui-us,  a.  Exhibiting  or  characterized 
by   parsimony ;    niggardly ;    close-fisted.  — 


Parsimoniously.  par-ll-mO'nI-tiB-U, 
adv.    in  a  parsimonious  manner.— Parol" 
nioilioiisiicss,  par-si-mo'ni-us-neB,  n. 
Panley.  parsli,  n,    [0.10.  pertely,  pertylle, 

&c,  Fr.  persil,  from  L.  petroselinum,  iir. 
pctroselinon,  rock-parsley  —  petra,  a  rock, 
and  selinon  (i  long),  parsley.)  A  well-known 

garden  vegetable,  used  lor  communicating 

an  agreeable  flavour  to  soups,  &c. 
Parsnip,  Pnrsnep,  piirs'nip,  piirs'nep,  ft. 
(Corrupted  from    Fr.  pastinaque,   L.    pas- 
tinaca,  a  parsnip,  from  pastinum,  a  kind 
of  two-pronged   dibble,   and    nip,  nep,   L. 
napus,  a  turnip.]    An  umbelliferous  plant 
much  cultivated  for  its  esculent  roots. 
Parson,  par'sn,  n.    [O.Fr.  persone,  from 
L.L    persona  ecclesice,  the  person  of    the 
church,  L.  persona,  a  person.]    The  priest 
or  incumbent  of  a  parish;  one  who  has  the 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls;  a  clergy- 
man ;  a  man  that  is  in  orders  or  has  been 
licensed  to  preach.— Parsonage,  p'ar'sn- 
aj    n      The    official   dwelling-house   of   a 
parson— Parson-bird.    Poe-bird. 
Part,    part,    n.    fL.    pars,  partis,   a   part 
(whence  also  particle,  parcel,  partial,  party, 
partner,  participate,  apart,  &c);  same  root 
as  parare,  to  prepare,  portio,  a  portion. 
PARE.]    Any  portion  of  a  thing  less  than 
the  whole ;  a  piece  or  fragment  separated 
from  a  whole  thing;  a  portion  or  quantity 
not  separated  in  fact,  but  considered  as  by 
itself;  one  of  a  number  of  equal  portions 
or  quantities  that  make  up  a  whole  ;  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  a  whole;  a  member  of  a 
whole  ;  that  which  falls  to  each  in  division ; 
share,  portion,  lot;   concern  or   interest; 
side  or  party  (to  take  one's  part) ;  allotted 
duty;  particular  office  or  business  (to  per- 
form one's  part);  character  assigned  to  an 
actor  in  a  play  or  other  like  performance ; 
mus.  one  of  the  different  melodies  of  a 
concerted    composition,    which,    heard   in 
union,   compose   its  harmony  (the  treble, 
tenor,  or  bass  part) ;  pi.  qualities ;  powers  ; 
faculties;   often  excellent  or  superior  en- 
dowments (a  man  of  parts);  pi.  regions; 
districts;    locality    (well-known    in    these 
parts).— For  my  (his,  her,  &c.)  part,  so  far 
as  concerns  me  (him,  her).— For  the  most 
part,  commonly;   oftener  than  otherwise. 
—In  part,  in  some  degree  or  extent;  partly. 
—In  good  part,  favourably ;  acceptably ;  in 
a  friendly  manner;    not  in  displeasure.— 
In  ill  part,  unfavourably;  with  displeasure. 
—Part  and  parcel,  an  essential  portion ;  a 
part.—  Part  of  speech,  gram,  a  sort  or  class 
of  words  of  a  particular  character  as  regards 
their  meaning  or  relations  to  other  words 
in  a  sentence.— v.*.     [Fr.  parlir,  to  part, 
separate.]    To  divide;  to  separate  or  break 
into  two  or  more  pieces;  to  distribute;  to 
share;  to  cause  to  sunder  or  go  apart;  to 
intervene  betwixt;   to  interpose  between: 
to  separate,  as  combatants;  naut.  to  break; 
to  suffer  the  breaking  of  (the  ship  parted 
her  cables).— v.i.   To  become  separate  or 
detached ;  to  divide ;  to  move  apart ;  to  go 
away  from  another  or  others ;  to  quit  each 
other ;  to  take  leave  (to  part  with  or  from 
a  person);  to  have  a  share;  to  share  (O.T.); 
to  break;   to  be  torn  asunder  (the  rope 
parted).  — To  part  with  a  thing,  to  let  it 
leave  us;  to  resign  it—  adv.  Partly;  in  some 
measure. -Partible,  Par  table,  p'ar'ti- 
bl,  par'ta-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  parted ; 
divisible.  -  Partibility,  Partabllity, 
par-ti-bil'i-ti,  par-ta-bil'i-ti,  n.    The  quality 
of  being  partible.  —  Parter,  par'ter,  n. 
One  that  parts.— Parted,  par'ted,  p.  and 
a.      Divided;    separated;    bot.    cleft   into 
divisions— Parting,  par'ting,  p.  and  a. 
Serving  to  part;  dividing;  separating;  given 
at  separation  (a  parting  kiss).— n.  The  act 
of  dividing  or  separating;    a  division;    a 
separation ;  leave-taking ;  geol.  a  fissure  in 
strata.— Partly,  p'art/li,  adv.    In  part ;  in 
some  measure  or  degree;  not  wholly:  used 
in  stating  particulars  that  make  up  a  whole. 
—Part-song,  n.    A  song  adapted  to  be 
sung  in  two  or  more  distinct  vocal  parts ;  a 
harmonized  or  concerted  song. 
Partake,  par-tak',  v.i. —partook  (pret.), 
partaken  (pp.),  partaking  (ppr.).    [Part  and 
take.]    To  take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  in 
common  with  others;  to  have  a  share  or 
part;  to  participate  (to  partake  of  a  repast, 


in  festivities);   to  have  something  of  the 
character  or  nature  of;  to  have  features  in 
common  with:    followed  by  of. -v.t 
pari  01 ;  to  hare     Partaker, 
ba'ker,   •■'.     One  who  partakes;  a 

[clpator:  usually  followed  by  0/01 
Parterre,  par  tar,  n.    |Fr.,  from  pur,  on, 
by,    and    terre,   earth,   ground.]     U<<< 
system  of  flower  beds,  connected  togi 
with   intervening  spaces  of  gravel  or  turf, 
for  walking  on;  the  pit  of  a  French  the:; 
Parthenogenesis,    par'the-no-jen' . 
n.    [Or.  parthenos,   a  virgin,   and  gen 
production.]    Zool.  the  production  ol 
individuals  from  imperfect  females  without 
the  intervention  of  a  male;  thepropaga 
by  a  plant  or  animal  by  any  other  method 
than  impregnation.  -  Parllieiiogenelic, 
par'the-no-je-net"ik,  a.    Pertaining  to. 
characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  par- 
thenogenesis; born  of  a  virgin. 
Partlllan,   par'thi-an,  a.     Pertaining  to 
Parthia  or  its  inhabitants.— Parthian  ar- 
row, a  shaft  aimed  at  an  adversary  whili 
flying  from  or  avoiding  him;  a  parting 
from  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Parthians  in 
war. 

Partial,  par'shal,  a.    [Fr.  partial,  from  L. 
pars,  partis,  a  part.    Part.]    Affecting  a, 
part  only ;   not  general  or  universal ;  not 
total;   inclined  to  favour  one  party  in  a 
cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question  more  than 
the  other;  not  indifferent;  inclined  to  fa- 
vour without  principle  or  reason   (a  fond 
and  partial  parent);  having  a  predilection; 
inclined  or  favourable:  with  to;  bot.  being 
one  of  several  subordinates  (a  partial  um- 
bel, a  partial  peduncle).  —  Pari  iallsin, 
par'shal-izm,  n.    The  doctrine  of  the  par- 
tialists.— Partialist,  par'shal-ist,  n.   One 
who  is  partial;  theol.  one  who  holds  that 
the  atonement  was  made  only  for  a  part  ol 
mankind,  that  is,  for  the  elect—  Pari  lal- 
ity,  p'ar-shal'i-ti,  n.    The  state  or  qualitj 
of  being  partial;  unfair  or  undue  bias ;  tin 
due  favour  shown ;  a  special  liking  or  fond 
ness—  Partially,  par'shal-li,  adv.    In  1 
partial  manner;  with  undue  bias;  in  part 
not  totally  ;  to  some  extent. 
Partible.    Under  Part. 
Participate,  par-tis'i-pat,  v.i.  —  partki 
pated,  participating.    [L.  participo,  partici 
patum—pars,  partis,  a  part,  and  capio,  u 
take.    Part,  Capable.]    To  partake ;  tc 
take  a  part;   to  have  a  share  in  commor 
with  others:  generally  followed  by  of  or  mi 
—v.t   To  partake,  share,  receive  a  part  of. - 
Participation,  par-tis'i-pa"shon,n.  Tlx 
state  of  participating  or  sharing  in  cornmoi 
with  others- Participative,  par-tis'i-pa 
tiv,  a.    Capable  of  participating.— PartK'' 
ipator,  p'ar-tis'i-pa-ter,  n.    One  who  par- 
ticipates.—Part  Icipable,  par-tis'i-pa-b 
a.  Capable  of  being  participated  or  shared 
—Participant,  p'ar-tis'i-pant,a.  Sharing 
having  a  share  or  part.—  n.  One  participat 
ing;  a  partaker. 

Participle,  p'ar'ti-si-pl,  n.  [L.  participiuw 
from  particeps,  partaking— pars,  partis,  i 
part,  and  capio,  to  take ;  comp.  principle 
fromL  principium.  Participate.]  Gram 
a  part  of  speech,  so  called  because  it  par 
takes  of  the  character  both  of  a  verb  an< 
an  adjective,  though  it  differs  from  the 
adjective  chiefly  in  that  it  implies  time 
and  therefore  applies  to  a  specific  act 
■  while  the  adjective  designates  a  habitua 
quality  or  characteristic,  without  regan 
to  time.— Participial,  par-ti-sip  l-al,  a 
Having  the  nature  and  use  of  a  participle 
formed  from  a  participle  (a  partictpin 
noun).—  n.  A  word  formed  from  a  verb, 
and  having  the  nature  of  a  participle.-' 
Particlplally,  par-ti-sip'i-al-h,  adv.  11 
the  sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 
Particle,  p'ar'ti-kl,  n.  [Fr.  particule,  I 
particula,  dim.  of  pars,  partis,  part.  PART. 
A  minute  part  or  portion  of  matter,  tn 
aggregation  of  which  parts  constitutes 
whole  mass;  any  very  small  portion  or  part 
an  atom;  a  jot;  gram,  a  word  that  is  no 
varied  or  inflected,  as  the  preposition,  con 
junction,  &c;  physics,  a  mass  of  matte 
conceived  as  a  point,  but  yet  possessm 
inertia  and  other  properties  of  matter. 


Fate,  fas.  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  «. 
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Particoloured,  par'ti-kul-erd,  a.  Party - 

OOLOURBD. 

Particular,  par  tik"D  ler,  a.   \Vr.  portion 
1    1.    particulates,  from  L.  particula. 
Partn  1  1    I    Pertaining  bo  one  and  no)  to 
cial ;   not    general ;    individual ; 
idered  separately;  peculiar;  personal; 
,ic  (our  own  particular  wrongs);   nol 
ordinary;  notable  (of  no  particular  Impor- 
tance); minute;  circumatautial  (a  full  and 
ulat  account);  singula)  l.v  nice  in  taste; 
precise;  fastidious     ».  A  single  Instance; 
asinKli'  point;  a  distinct,  separate,  or  minute 
.  a  detail.  —  In  particular,  specially; 

Iularly;  to  particularize.     I'.ii'iini- 
nrilj,  par-tik'fi-lar"i-ti,  ».    The  stair  01 
quality  of  being  particular;  that  which  is 
particular.  —  Partieulari/atloii,  pai 
tik  u  ler  i  za"shon,  n.   The  act  of  particula  r- 
Particularize,  par-tik'u-ier-iz, 
ticularized,  particularizing.     To 
ipecify  or  mention  distinctly;  to  give  the 
particulars  of;   to  enumerate  or  specify  in 
detail,     v.i.  To  mention  or  be  attentive  to 
1  things  or  to  small  matters;  to  give  full 
ils.      Particularly,  par-tik'Q-ler-li, 
adv.    In  a  particular  or  especial  mauuer. — 
Purlieu  la  moss,  par-tik'Q-ler-nes,  n. 
Parting.    Under  Part. 

Partisan,  piir'ti-zan,  n.  [Ft.,  from  parti, 
a  party,  from  L.  pars,  partis,  a  part.j  An 
adherent  of  a  party  or  factiou;  one  who  is 
violently  and  passionately  devoted  to  a 
party  or  iuterest.— a.  Pertaining  to  a  party 
or  faction  ;  biassed  in  favour  of  a  party  or 
Interest.— Partisanship,  par'ti-zan-ship, 
n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  partisan. 

Partisan,  par'ti-zan,  n.  [Fr.  pertuisane, 
Sp.  partesana,  It.  partigiana;  origin  doubt- 
ful.) A  kind  of  halbert  or  pike  formerly  in 
use;  a  baton;  a  truncheon;  a  quarter-staff. 

Partite,  par'tit,  a.  [L.  partitus,  pp.  of 
partio,  to  divide.  Part.]  Bot.  divided  to 
the  base  (as  a  leaf).— Partition,  par-tish'- 
on,  n.  [I;,  partitio.]  The<  act  of  parting, 
dividing,  or  separating  into  portions  and 
distributing;  division;  separation;  that  by 
which  different  parts  are  separated ;  a  wall 
separating  apartments  in  a  building ;  a 
division  between  the  chambers  or  cell^  of  a 
thing;  music,  Score.— v.t.  To  divide  by 
walls  or  partitions;  to  divide  into  shares — 
Partitive,  par'ti-tiv,  a.  Oram,  denoting 
a  part ;  expressing  the  relation  of  a  part  to 
a  whole  (a  partitive  genitive,  'the  moun- 
tain's brow'). — n.  Gram,  a  word  expressing 
partition.— Partltlvely,  par'ti-tiv-li,  adv. 
In  a  partitive  manner. 

Part  let,  part'let,  n.  [Fr.  Pertelote,  female 
proper  name.]    A  hen. 

Partly.    Under  Part. 

Partner,  part'ner,  n.  [In  part  directly 
from  part,  partly  from  old  parcener,  O.Fr. 
parconer,  from  L.  partitio,  a  sharing.  Par- 
tition.] One  who  partakes  or  shares  with 
another;  a  partaker;  an  associate;  one  who 
has  a  share  with  another  or  others  in  some 
commercial,  manufacturing,  or  other  under- 
taking; a  member  of  a  partnership;  one 
who  dances  with  another,  either  male  or 
female ;  a  husband  or  wife.  —  Partner- 
ship,  part'ner-ship,  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  a  partner ;  the  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  and  prosecuting  conjointly  any 
business,  occupation,  or  calling. 

Partridge,  par'trij,  n.  [O.E.  partryke, 
partriche,  from  O.Fr.  pertrix,  Fr.  perdrix, 
from  L.  and  Gr.  perdix,  a  partridge.]  A 
genus  of  rasorial  birds  of  the  grouse  family, 
one  species  of  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Britain;  in  America 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  quail. 

Part-song.    Under  Part. 

Parturient,  par-tu'ri-ent,  a.  [L.  partu- 
riens,  parturientis,  ppr.  of  parturio,  from 
partus,  birth,  from  pario,  to  bear.  Parent.] 
Bringing  forth  or  about  to  bring  forth 
young.— Parturition,  par-tu-rish'on,  n. 
[L.  parturitio.]  The  act  of  bringing  forth 
or  being  delivered  of  young.— Pa rturi- 
tive,  par-tu'ri-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  parturition;  obstetric. 

Party,  par'ti,  n.    [Fr.  partie,  a  party,  side, 


faction,  a  suitor  or  litigant.  &c,  from  Fr. 
portir,   I-.  partio,  to  divide,   from  pan, 

parti*,  I  put.      I'\kt|     A   number  Of  per 
united  in  opinion  or  design,  in  DPPO 

til  loo  bo  ol  hen  In  the  oommuml  1    1 a 

in  1  state  united  by  01  rtain  political  • 
1  faction ;  pei  1  di  oolli  ot<  d  i"i  •  pai  1  louhvr 
purpose,  often  an  armed  foroe;  ■  detached 
portion  of  a  larger  body  or  company;  a 
detachment;  a  select  company  Invited  to 
;m  entertainment  (a  tea  potty,  an  evening 
party);  one  of  two  litigants;  one  concerned 
or  Intonated  in  an  affair  (a  party  to  a 
scheme  or  plot) ;  a  single  person  distinct 
from  Or  Opposed  to  another;  a  person  under 

special  consideration;  hence,  a  person  In 

general:  an  individual  (in  this  sense  vulvar). 

Party-coloured,  a.  Coloured  differ- 
ently in  different  parte;  of  diven  colours.— 
Party  ism,  partl-izm,  n.  Devotion  to 
party.-  Party-Jury,  n.  A  jury  consist- 
ing of  half  natives  and  half  foreigners. — 
Party-man,  n.  One  of  a  party;  a  man 
of  violent  party  principles ;  an  abettor  of  a 
party.— Party-spirit,  n.  The  spirit  that 
supports  a  party.  —  Parly-spirited,  a. 
Having  the  spirit  of  party  or  of  partisans. — 
Party- wall,  n.  A  wall  between  buildings 
to  separate  them  from  each  other;  a  wall 
separating  adjoining  tenements. 

Parvanimlty.t  par-va-nim'i-ti,  n.  [L. 
parvus,  small,  animus,  mind;  formed  on 
type  of  magnanimity.]  Littleness  of  mind ; 
meanness. 

Parvenu,  par've-nu,  n.  [Fr.  parvenu,  lit. 
one  who  has  arrived,  from  parvenir,  L. 
pervenire,  to  arrive.]  An  upstart,  or  one 
newly  risen  into  notice. 

Parvis,  Parvise,  piir'vis,  n.  [Fr.  parvis, 
from  L.L.  parvisius,  paravisus,  from  L. 
paradisus,  paradise.]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  porch  of  a  church,  now  applied 
to  the  area  round  a  church ;  also,  a  room 
above  the  church  porch. 

Pas,  pa,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  passus,  a  step,  a 
pace.  Pace.]  A  step;  right  of  going  fore- 
most; precedence. 

Pasch,  pask,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  pascha,  from 
Heb.  pascha,  passage,  from  pdsach,  to  pass 
over.]  The  passover;  the  feast  of  Easter. — 
Paschal,  pas'kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
passover  or  to  Easter. 

Pasli,  t  pash,  v.t.  [Same  as  Sw.  paslea,  Prov. 
G.  paschen,  to  strike.]  To  strike  violently; 
to  dash  or  smash.    [Shak.) 

Pasha,  pa-sh'a'  or  pash'a,  n.  [Per.  pdshah, 
contr.  from  padishah,  protector  or  great 
king.  Padishah.]  In  Turkey,  a  title  con- 
ferred upon  military  commanders  of  high 
rank  and  the  governors  of  provinces.— 
Pashallc,  Pachallc,  pa-sh'a'lik,  pash'a- 
lik,  n.    The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 

Pasigraphy,  pa-sig'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  pas,  all, 
and  graphs,  writing.]  A  system  of  universal 
writing;  a  universal  language.  —  Pasi- 
graphic,  Pasigraphical,  pas-i-graf'ik, 
pas-i-graf  i-kal,  a.    Relating  to  pasigraphy. 

Pasque-flower,  pask,  n.  [O.Fr.  pasque, 
Easter.  Pasch.]  A  species  of  anemone 
with  large  handsome  purple  flowers,  so 
named  in  consequence  of  its  flowering 
about  Easter. 

Pasquil,  Pasquinade,  pasTtwil,  pas'- 
kwi-nad,  n.  [From  Pasquino,  a  witty  and 
satirical  tailor  (or  barber)  of  Rome,  whose 
name  after  his  death  was  bestowed  upon  a 
statue  that  had  been  dug  up  near  his  shop, 
and  to  which  satirical  placards  were  affixed 
at  night.]  A  lampoon  or  short  satirical 
publication.  —  v.t.  and  i.—pasquilled,  pas- 
quilling;  pasquinaded,  pasquinading.  To 
lampoon;  to  satirize  in  writing. 

Pass,  pas,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  passed  or  some- 
times past.  [Fr.  passer,  It.  passare,  from 
L.  passus,  a  step,  a  pace.  Pace.]  To  go; 
to  proceed  (to  pass  away,  from,  into,  over, 
under,  &c);  to  go  past  a  certain  person  or 
place  (we  saw  him  pass);  to  alter  or  change 
condition  or  circumstances;  to  undergo 
transition ;  to  vanish,  disappear,  be  lost ; 
hence,  to  depart  from  life;  to  die;  to  elapse; 
to  be  spent;  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
legislative  house  or  body  by  a  majority  of 
votes  (the  bill  has  passed) ;  to  be  current ; 


to  gain  reception  or  be  lenerailj  received 
[hank  notes  poas  ai  ■  substitute  fox  ooin); 

10     I"      n     arded,    held,    01  I  d  .     to 

OOOUr  ;    to  1  (what    /in     ft    »  illnn 

our  own  mind);  to  thrust;  tomakeapuah 

in  l(  at 

neglected;  to  b< 

to  go  11  b    aa  Inept  ctlon 

or  examlna  to  pats,  to  bap 

pen ,   to  oooui  <            away,  to  move 

from  sight;  tO  vanish  ;  In  DOB,  tO  di>  .  to 
be  Spent  (as  time,  life)  '/'„  pott  b,/,  U, 
move  in  ar  and  beyond  B  I H  Main  person  or 
place.      To  pass  into,   to   unite   and    blend 

gradually.    To  pan  on,  to  continue  • 

forward;  to  proceed.-  To  puss  over,  to  go 
or  move  to  another  side;  to  (.tosh.     TojHUt 

through,  to  undergo;   to  experience.— v.t. 

To  move  near  and  go  beyond;  to  move  from 
side  to  side  of;  to  live  through;  to  spend 
(to  pass  the  summer);  to  let  go  by  without, 
care  or  notice;  to  take  no  notice  of;  to 
transcend,  exceed,  excel,  surpass;  to  trans- 
fer; to  make  to  change  hands;  to  hand 
over;  to  send;  to  circulate;  to  undergo 
successfully,  as  an  examination,  ordeal,  or 
the  like ;  to  obtain  the  legislative  or  offii  la] 
sanction  of;  to  be  enacted  by  (the  bill  has 
passed  the  house);  to  give  legal  or  official 
sanction  to;  to  enact  or  ratify ;  to  allow  as 
valid  or  just;  to  give  forth  officially;  to 
pronounce  (to  pass  a  sentence  of  death) ;  to 
void,  as  faeces  or  other  matter. — To  pass  by, 
to  take  no  notice  of;  to  overlook;  to  for- 
give; to  neglect;  to  disregard. — To  pass  the 
eyes  over,  to  glance  over  rapidly.— To  pass 
off,  to  impose  by  fraud;  to  palm  off.— To 
pass  over,  to  let  go  by  unnoticed;  to  dis- 
regard.—n.  A  passage ;  a  way ;  a  difficult 
or  narrow  way;  a  narrow  road  or  defile 
between  two  mountains;  permission  to 
pass,  or  to  go  or  come;  a  ticket  of  free 
transit  or  admission;  a  thrust  or  push  in 
fencing;  a  movement  of  the  hand  over  or 
along  anything;  a  manipulation  of  a  mes- 
merist; state  or  condition  of  things;  an 
embarrassing  situation ;  the  successful  or 
satisfactory  standing  or  going  through  an 
examination.— Passable,  pas'a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  passed,  travelled,  traversed, 
penetrated,  &c.;  capable  of  being  passed 
from  person  to  person;  current;  receivable; 
tolerable;  allowable;  admissible;  mediocre. 
—Passably,  pas'a-bli,  adv.  Tolerably; 
moderately.— Pass-book,  n.  A  book  in 
which  a  shopkeeper  makes  an  entry  of 
goods  sold  on  credit  to  a  customer,  for  the 
information  of  the  customer;  also,  a  bank- 
book.—Pass-check,  n.  A  ticket  of  ad- 
mission or  re-admission  to  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment.— Passer,  pas'er,  n.  One  that 
passes;  a  passenger. —Passer-by,  n.  One 
who  goes  by  or  near.— Passing,  pas'ing, 
adv.  Surpassingly;  wonderfully;  exceedingly 
{passing  fair,  passing  strange). — prep.  Ex- 
ceeding; beyond;  over.—  Passing-bell,  n. 
The  bell  rung  in  former  times  at  the  time 
of  a  person's  death,  from  the  belief  that 
bells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil  spirits, 
or  to  admonish  the  living  and  call  for  their 
prayers  for  the  dying.— Passing-note,  n. 
Music,  a  note  introduced  between  two 
others  to  form  a  transition,  but  not  con- 
stituting an  essential  part  of  the  harmony. 
— Pass-key,  n.  A  key  for  opening  several 
locks;  a  latch  key.— Pass- word,  n.  A 
secret  parole  or  countersign  by  which  a 
friend  may  be  distinguishedf rom  a  stranger, 
and  allowed  to  pass. 

Passade,  Passado,  pas-sad',  pas-sa'do,  n. 
[Fr.  passade,  from  passer,  to  pass.]  A 
thrust  or  push  in  fencing. 

Passage,  pas'aj,  n.  [Fr.  passage,  from  pas- 
ser, to  pass.  Pass.]  The  act  of  passing; 
transit  from  one  place  to  another;  a  going 
by,  through,  over,  or  the  like;  transit  by 
means  of  a  conveyance;  a  journey  by  a 
conveyance,  especially  a  ship;  liberty  of 
passing;  access;  entry  or  exit;  way  by  which 
a  person  or  thing  may  pass;  avenue;  way 
of  entrance  or  exit;  a  gallery  or  corridor 
leading  to  the  various  divisions  of  a  build- 
ing ;  a  part  or  portion  quoted  or  referred  to 
in  a  book,  poem,  &c. ;  the  act  of  carrying 
through  all  the  steps  necessary  to  render 
valid  (the  passage  of  a  bill  or  of  a  law); 
an  encounter  (a  passage  at  arms,  a  passage 
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of  lore).    -  Hirrfs  0/  passage,   birds   which 

migrate  with  the  season  from  u  colder  to 
a  warmer  or  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
climate. 

Passant,  pas'ant,  a.  (Fr.  passant,  ppr.  of 
passer,  to  pass.  Pans.  )  Her.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  animal  which  appears  to  walk. 

Passe,  Passer,  pas-a,  a.  [Pr,]  Past; 
faded:  as  applied  to  persons,  past  the  hey- 
day of  life. 

Passenger,  pas'en-jer,  re.  [O.E.  passager, 
one  who  makes  a  passage;  the  n  being  ai. 
intrusive  element,  as  in  messenger.  ]  One 
who  passes  or  is  on  his  way ;  a  wayfarer ;  a 
traveller;  one  who  travels,  for  payment,  ou 
a  railway,  steamboat,  coach,  or  other  con- 
veyance. —  Passenger-pigeon,  ».  A 
bird  of  the  pigeon  family,  which  abounds 
in  America  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  to  migrate  from  place  to  place  in  vast 
flocks  to  obtain  their  food.— Passenger- 
slilp,  n.  A  ship  having  accommodation  for 
passengorsbysea.— Passenger-train,  n. 
A  railway  train  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Passeres,  pas'er-ez,  n.pl.  [L.,  sparrows, 
so  called  because  the  bulk  of  them  are  small 
birds.]  A  name  given  to  the  extensive 
order  of  birds  also  called  insessores  or 
perchers.— Passerine,  pas'er-m,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  order  passeres.— n.  A  pas- 
serine bird. 

Passible,  pas'i-bl,  a.  [L.  passibilis,  from 
patior,  passus,  to  suffer.  Passion.]  Ca- 
pable of  feeling  or  suffering;  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  external  agents.— Passi- 
hi  Illy.  Passlbleness,  pas-i-bil'i-ti,  pas'- 
i-bl-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  passible. 

Passim,  pas'im,  adv.  [L.]  Here  and  there 
in  some  book;  in  many  different  places  or 
passages. 

Passion,  pash'on,  re.  [L.  passio,  passionis, 
from  patior,  passus,  to  bear,  to  suffer; 
allied  to  Gr.  pathos,  suffering;  akin  patient, 
passive,  compatible,  &c]  The  suffering  of 
bodily  pangs;  specifically,  the  last  suffering 
of  the  Saviour;  a  strong  feeling  or  emotion 
by  which  the  mind  is  swayed,  as  ambition, 
avarice,  revenge,  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief, 
love,  hatred,  &c;  a  strong  deep  feeling; 
violent  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind; 
violent  anger;  zeal,  ardour,  vehement  de- 
sire (a  passion  for  fame);  love;  ardent 
affection;  amorous  desire;  a  passionate 
display;  an  exhibition  of  deep  feeling  (a 
passion  of  tears);  a  pursuit  to  which  one  is 
devoted.— v.i.  To  bewail;  to  cry  out  in  a 
passionate  way  or  lament.  ( Sh ak.)— Pas- 
sional, Passionary,  pash'on-al  pash'- 
on-a-ri,  n.  A  book  in  which  are  described 
the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.— Pas- 
sionate, pash'on-at,  a.  Characterized  by 
passion;  exhibiting  or  expressing  passion; 
readily  moved  to  anger;  fiery;  showing 
strong  emotion;  vehement;  warm  (pas- 
sionate affection).— Passionately,  pash'- 
on-at-li,  adv.  In  a  passionate  manner; 
ardently;  vehemently;  angrily.— Passion- 
ateness,  pash'on-at-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
passionate.— Passioned,  pash'ond,  p.  and 
a.  Having  passions;  expressing  passion. — 
Passion-flower,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
with  showy  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  tropi- 
cal South  America,  so  called  because  in  the 
anthers,  styles,  &c,  was  seen  a  resemblance 
to  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's  passion. — 
Passlonlst,  pash'on-ist,  n.  The  order  of 
priests  established  by  Paul  Francis,  1694r- 
1775,  pledged  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
Christ's  Passion,  by  preaching  only  Him  and 
Him  crucified.  —  Passionless,  pash'on- 
les,  a.  Void  of  passion.— Passion-play, 
n.  A  mystery  or  miracle-play  representing 
the  different  scenes  in  the  passion  of  Christ. 
—Passion-Sunday.  The  Sunday  which 
begins  Passion-week.  —  Passion-week, 
re.  The  week  before  Holy  Week,  or  that  week 
itself  according  to  the  Anglican  Calendar. 

Passive,  pas'iv,  a.  [L.  passivus,  from 
patior,  passus,  to  suffer.  Passion.]  Not 
active;  inert;  not  acting,  receiving,  or 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects;  unresisting;  not  opposing; 
receiving  or  suffering  without  resistance; 
gram,    expressive    of    suffering    or   being 


affected  by  Home  action;  expressing  that 
the  nominative  is  the  object  of  some  action 
or  feeling  (the  passive  voice,  a  passive  verb 
or  inflection).— Passively,  pas'iv-li,  adv. 
In  a  passive  manner  ;  without  action  ;  un- 
resistingly; as  a  passive  verb;  in  the  passive 
voice.—  Passive  11  ess,  paa'iv-nes,  re.  Qual- 
ity of  being  passive.  Passivity,  pas-iv'- 
i-ti,  u.  Passiveuess;  the  tendency  of  a  body 
to  continue  in  a  given  state  till  disturbed 
by  another  body ;  chem.  the  condition  of  a 
substance  in  which  it  has  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  chemical  combinations. 

Passover,  pas'o-ver,  n.  A  feast  of  theJewB, 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  providential 
escape  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  when  God, 
smiting  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites, 
which  were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb;  the  sacrifice  offered  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover;  the  paschal  lamb. 

Passport,  pas'port,  n.  [Fr.  passeport,  a 
safe-conduct,  originally  a  permission  to 
enter  or  leave  a  port.  Pass,  Port.]  A 
warrant  of  protection  and  authority  to 
travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place,  by  a  competent  authority; 
especially  granted  to  persons  travelling  in 
a  foreign  country;  something  that  enables 
one  to  pass  with  safety  or  certainty,  or  to 
attain  any  object  or  reach  any  end  (the 
favour  of  the  great  was  his  passport) ;  in 
diplomacy,  to  demand  a  passport  is  the 
request  by  an  ambassador  to  leave  a  foreign 
country  as  a  preliminary  to  war.—  To  receive 
his  passports,  is  to  be  dismissed  from  an 
enemy  country  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

Past,  past,  p.  and  a.  [A  form  of  passed.] 
Gone  by;  belonging  to  a  time  previous  to 
this;  not  present  nor  future;  spent;  ended; 
over ;  existing  no  more.— n.  A  past  or  for- 
mer time  or  state ;  a  bygone  time ;  a  state 
of  matters  no  longer  present.— prep.  Be- 
yond in  time;  after;  having  lost;  no  longer 
possessing  (past  sense  of  feeling) ;  beyond ; 
out  of  reach  of;  out  of  the  scope  or  influence 
of  (past  help),  beyond  in  position;  further 
than.— adv.  By.— Past-master,  n.  One 
who  has  occupied  the  office  or  dignity  of 
master,  especially  in  such  bodies  as  Free- 
masons, &c;  fig.  one  who  has  experience 
in  his  particular  craft  or  business. 

Paste,  past,  n.  [O.Fr.  paste,  Fr.  pate;  from 
L.  pasta,  paste,  from  Gr.  paste,  a  mess  of 
barley-porridge,  from  passo,  to  sprinkle.] 
A  composition  in  which  there  is  just  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  soften  without  liquefying 
the  mass;  a  mixture  of  flour  with  milk, 
water,  &c  ,  used  in  cookery,  as  for  pies, 
pastry,  &c. ;  a  kind  of  cement  variously  com- 
pounded ;  a  composition  of  pounded  rock- 
crystal  melted  with  alkaline  salts,  and 
coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  used  for 
making  imitation  ge  ms ;  mineral,  the  mineral 
substance  in  which  other  minerals  are  em- 
bedded. —  v.t.  —  pasted,  pasting.  To  unite 
or  cement  with  paste;  to  fasten  with  paste. 
—Pasteboard,  past'bord,  n.  A  species 
of  thick  paper  formed  of  several  single 
sheets  pasted  one  upon  another,  or  by 
macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in  moulds, 
&c. ;  cardboard.— a.  Made  of  pasteboard. — 
Pastry,  pas'tri,  n.  Viands  made  of  paste, 
or  of  which  paste  constitutes  the  principal 
ingredient;  the  crust  or  cover  of  a  pie,  tart, 
or  the  like.— Pastry-cook,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  and  sell  pastry. — 
Pasty,  pas'ti,  a.  Like  paste ;  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste. — n.  A  meat-pie  covered 
with  a  paste. 

Pastel,  pas'tel,  n.  [Fr.  pastel,  a  pastel, 
woad,  from  L.  pastillus,  a  little  roll.  Pas- 
til.] A  coloured  crayon ;  also  the  plant 
woad  and  the  blue  dye  obtained  from  it. 

Pastern,  pas'tern,  n.  [O.Fr.  pasturon,  from 
pasture,  a  shackle  for  cattle  at  pasture, 
from  L.  pasco,  pastum,  to  feed.  Pasture.] 
The  part  of  a  horse's  leg  between  the  joint 
next  the  foot  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof ; 
a  shackle  for  horses  while  pasturing. — 
Pastern-joint,  ».  The  joint  in  a  horse's 
leg  next  the  foot. 

Pasteurism,  past'ur-izm,  n.  [Fr.  Pasteur, 
scientist.]    The  theory  of  diseases  aiming 


at  their  suppression  by  means  of  inocula- 
tions. —  Pasteurization,  .past'ur  1 
shun.  [After  Pasteur.]  Checking  tbi 
tivity  of  bacteria  in  milk,  &c,  by  heating 
to  60"  or  70"  0.— Pasteurize,  pas'ttir-Iz, 
v.t.  To  sterilize  by  Pasteur's  method,  by 
heating  (milk). 

Paitledo.  pas-tich'i-o,  n.  [It.]  A  medley; 
an  olio;  a  picture  painted  so  as  to  show 
more  than  one  painter's  style  and  manner. 

Pastil,  Pastille,  pas'til,  pas'tel,  n.  [Fr. 
pastille,  L.  pastillus,  a  little  roll,  from 
pastus,  food,  pasco,  pastum,  to  feed.  Pas- 
tor.) A  small  roll  of  aromatic  paste,  com- 
posed of  gum-benzoin,  sandal-wood,  spices, 
&c,  for  burning  as  a  fumigator  or  disin- 
fectant.— v.t.— pastilled,  paslilling.  To  ad- 
minister or  fumigate  with  pastils. 

Pastime,  pas'tim,  n.  [Pass  and  time.] 
That  which  amuses  and  serves  to  make  time 
pass  agreeably;  sport;  amusement. 

Pastor,  pas'tor,  n.  [L.  pastor,  a  shepherd, 
from  pasco,  pastum,  to  feed;  same  root  as 
W.  pasg,  a  feeding,  Armor,  paska,  to  feed, 
Skr.  pd,  to  guard.]  A  shepherd  X  ;  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  having  the  charge  of  a 
church  and  congregation.— Pastoral,  pas'- 
tor-al,  a.  [L.  pastoralis.]  Pertaining  to 
shepherds;  rustic;  rural;  descriptive  of  the 
life  of  shepherds  or  of  a  country  life  (a 
pastoral  poem);  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
or  to  the  pastor  of  a  church.  —  Pastoral 
epistles,  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus  and 
Timothy  dealing  with  the  pastoral  organiza- 
tion of  their  various  spheres.—  Pastoral 
letter,  a  letter  or  circular  addressed  by  a 
bishop  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  dio- 
cese.— Pastoral  theology,  that  part  of  the- 
ology which  treats  of  the  obligations  of 
pastors  and  their  relations  towards  their 
flocks.—  n.  A  poem  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  shepherds;  a  bucolic  poem;  a 
pastoral  letter  or  address ;  mus.  a  simple 
melody  in  six-eight  time  in  a  rustic  style;  a 
symphony  whose  simple  movements  are 
designed  to  suggest  pastoral  scenes.  — 
Pastorale,  pas-to-ra/le,  n.  [It.]  Mus.  a 
pastoral.  —  Pastoralism,  pas'tor-al-izm, 
re.  Pastoral  character.— Pastorally,  pas'- 
tor-al-li,  adv.  In  a  pastoral  or  rural  manner; 
in  the  manner  of  a  pastor.— Pastoral- 
staff,  re.  The  official  staff  of  a  bishop 
or  abbot  with  a  curved  head.  Crozier.— 
Pastorate,  pas'tor-at,  n.  The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  pastor;  a  body  of  pastor3. 
— Pastorless,  pas'tor-les,  a.  Having  no 
pastor.— Pastorly,  pas'tor-li,a.  Becoming 
or  suitable  to  a  pastor.  —  Pastorship, 
pas'tor-ship,  re.    The  office  of  a  pastor. 

Pastry.    Under  Paste. 

Pasture,  pas'tQr,  re.  [O.Fr.  pasture  (Fr. 
pdture),  from  L.  pastura,  from  pasco,  to 
feed.  Pastor.]  Grass  for  the  food  of 
cattle  or  other  animals;  ground  covered 
with  grass  for  the  food  of  animals;  a  graz- 
ing ground. — v.t. — pastured,  pasturing.  To 
feed  on  growing  grass,  or  to  supply  pasture 
for.— v.i.  To  graze.— Pasturable,  pas'- 
tur-a-bl,  a.  Fit  for  pasture.— Pasturage, 
pas'tur-aj,  re.  [O.Fr.  pasturage.]  The  busi- 
ness of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle;  grazing 
ground;  growing  grass  on  which  cattle  feed. 
—Pasture-land,  re.  Land  appropriated 
to  pasture.— Pastureless,  pas'tur-les,  a. 
Destitute  of  pasture. 

Pasty.    Under  Paste. 

Pat,  pat,  v.t.— patted,  patting.  [Imitative 
of  the  sound  of  a  slight  sharp  blow;  comp. 
W.  ffat,  a  blow,  and  E.  tap.  Patter  is  a 
frequentative  from  this.]  To  strike  gently 
with  the  fingers  or  hand;  to  tap.—  n.  A 
light  quick  blow  with  the  fingers  or  hand; 
a  small  lump  of  butter  beat  into  shape.— 
a.  Hitting  the  mark;  apt;  fit;  convenient. 
—Pat,  Patly,  pat'li,  adv.  Fitly;  conveni- 
ently; just  in  the  nick.— Patness,  pat'nes, 
re.    The  quality  of  being  pat;  fitness. 

Pataglnm,  pa-ta'ji-um,  n.  [L.,  the  border 
of  a  dress.]  The  flying  appendage  or  ex- 
pansion of  bats,  flying-squirrels,  &c. 

Patamar,  pat'a-mar,  re.  A  kind  of  native 
vessel  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Bombay  and  Ceylon. 

Patavinity,  pat'a-vin"i-ti,  a.    [L.  Pata- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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riiiiM*  I    Provincial  characteristics  of  writ- 
ing, like  timsc  professed  to  be  found  by 
us  Pollio  in  the  work  of  1 1 10  historian 
l,i\ \,  ol  Patavium  or  Padua. 

I'll  1  tli.  pach,   n.     [Connected  with  Bwiu 

. .  1  patch,  tn  i- lap  on  a  pioco,  batsch, 
I  I     fn      it,   a   patch,   a  piece  | 

A  pieoe  >'t  cloth  sewed  on  ■  garment  to 
repair  it;  anj  similar  pioco;  a  small  pieoe 
oi  silk  formerly  Btuok  on  the  face  by  way 
of  adornment;  a  small  pieoe  of  ground;  a 
the  name  of  the  clown  in  patchwork 
or  motley;  the  mediaeval  fool;  ani  sorry  or 
poor  creature,  v.t  To  mend  with  patches 
orpiooos;  tn  repair  clumsily ;  to  adorn  (the 
face)  with  a  patch  or  with  patches;  to  make 
up  of  pieces  and  shreds;  fig.  to  liinkc  hastily 
rithout  regard  to  forms:  usually  with 
up  (to  patch  up  a  quarrel).  —  Patchcr, 
paoh'er,  n.  One  that  patches.  -Patcherc  , 
pach'er-i,  n.  Bungling  work.  —  Pailch- 
nork.  pach'werk,  n.  Work  composed  of 
farious  figures  or  colours  sewed  together; 
anything  formed  of  ill-assorted  parts.— 
I'm  I  (In    pach'i,  a.    Full  of  patches. 

Patchouli,    Patehoiily,    pa-cho'li,    n. 

[An  Indian  name.]  A  plant  of  India  and 
China,  the  leaves  of  which  furnish  an 
odorous  oil;  the  perfume  itself. 

Palo,  pat,  ft.  [Perhaps  from  Ir.  pata,  pota, 
•  t,  a  pot,  the  radical  meaning  being 
the  brain-pan  or  skull.]  The  head  of  a 
person;  the  top  of  the  head.— Pated,  pa'- 
tcd.  a.  Having  a  pate ;  in  composition 
(shallow-pared). 

Patella,  pa-tel'la,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  patera,  a 
cup.  from  pateo,  to  lie  open.  Patent.]  A 
small  pan,  vase,  or  dish;  anat.  the  knee-pan. 
— Patelliforiii,  pa-tel 'li-form,  a.  Like 
the  patella;  of  the  form  of  a  saucer. 

Paten,  pat'en,  n.  [L.  patina,  a  pan,  from 
pateo,  to  lie  open.  Patent.]  A  metallic 
plate  or  flat  dish;  the  round  metallic  plate 
on  which  the  bread  is  placed  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  , 

Patent,  pa'tent,  a.  [From  L.  patens,  pa- 
tentis,  ppr.  of  pateo,  to  lie  open;  same  root 
as  Gr.  petannymi,  to  spread;  petalon,  a  leaf; 
akin  pan,  paten,  patella.]  Open;  spreading; 
expanded;  open  to  the  perusal  of  all  (let- 
ters patent);  secured  by  law  or  royal  grant 
as  an  exclusive  privilege;  patented  (patent 
medicines) ;  manifest  to  all ;  evident.— n. 
A  privilege  from  the  crown,  granted  by 
letters  patent  (whence  the  name)  conveying 
to  the  individual  or  individuals  specified 
therein  the  sole  right  to  make,  use,  or 
dispose  of  some  new  invention  or  discovery 
for  a  certain  limited  period. — v.t.  To  make 
the  subject  of  a  patent;  to  secure  by  patent- 
right.— Patentable,  pa'ten-ta-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  patented.— Patentee,  pa- 
ten-te',  n.  One  who  holds  a  patent;  one 
by  whom  a  patent  is  secured.— Patent- 
leather,  n.  A  kind  of  leather  to  which  a 
permanent  polish  is  given  by  a  process  of 
japanning.  —  Patent-right,  n.  An  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  an  invention,  &c, 
granted  by  patent.— Patent-rolls,  n.pl. 
The  records  or  registers  of  patents. 

Patera,  pat'e-ra,  n.  [L.,  from  pateo,  to  be 
open.  Patent.]  A  shallow,  circular  sau- 
cer-like vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  &c;  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  similar  appearance. 

Paterfamilias,  pa'ter-fa-mil"i-as,  n.  [L., 
from  pater,  father,  and  familia,  a  family.] 
The  father  or  head  of  a  family. 

Paternal,  pa-ter'nal,  a.  [Fr. paternel,  from 
L.  paternus,  from  pater,  father  (Father); 
akin  parricide,  patriarch,  patrimony,  pa- 
triot, patron,  pattern.}  Pertaining  to  a 
father;  fatherly;  derived  from  the  father; 
hereditary.  —  Paternally,  pa-ter'nal-li, 
adv.  In  a  paternal  manner.— Paternity, 
pa-teVni-ti,  n.  [Fr.  paterniti.}  Fatherhood; 
the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  offspring; 
derivation  from  a  father  (the  child's  pater- 
nity); hence,  origin;  authorship. 

Paternoster,  pa'ter-nos-ter,  n.  [L.,  our 
Father,  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  Latin.]  The  Lord's  prayer;  every 
tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary ;  the  rosary 
itself. 


Path,  path,  w,  pi  .Paths,  pare*  |A.8ax. 
path  i>  and  i-<;.  pad,  <;  /.'■"'.  a  path; 
perhaps  from  <;r.  polos.  ■  trodden  way, 
patein,  to  walk  I  A  was  i»  \,U  a  01  trodden 
by  the  tiit  oi  man  oi  beast,  ox  made  bard 
h)  wl  11  urn  or  onimpoi  tanl  road  . 

a  fool  way  .  a  waj  "i  rout*  1 ;  the 

WM     or    course    wbiofl    an    animal    or   any 

object  follows   in   the  air,   in   water,   or   in 

u  m  "t  life:  '''in  i  oi  oonduot 
or  procedure.  Pathless,  pathlea,  a. 
Saving  no  beaten  way;  untrodden.  Path- 
way, path'wa,  n.  A  path;  a  narrow  way 
to  be  passed  on  foot;  a  way;  a  course  of 
life. 

Pa  than,  pat'han.  it.  A  person  of  Afghan 
race  settled  in  Hindustan;  an  Afghan. 

Pathetic.  Under  Pathos. 
Pathogeny,  pa-thoj'e-ni.  n.  [Gr.  pathos, 
suffering,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  the  generation  and 
development  of  disease.— Pathogenetic, 
Pathogenic,  path'&>je-net"ik,  path-d 
jen'ik,  a.  Relating  to  pathogeny ;  generat- 
ing disease.— Pat liogiioinoiiic,  pa-thog'- 
no-mou"ik,  a.  IGr.  pathos,  suffering,  and 
gnomon,  one  who  knows,  from  gindsko,  to 
know.]  Med.  distinctive  or  characteristic 
of  a  disease;  indicating  a  particular  disease. 
—  Pathognomic,  path-og-nom'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  pathognomy.— Pathogno- 
my,  pa-thog'no-mi,  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  passion, 
and  gnome,  signification.]  Expression  of 
the  passions ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by 
which  human  passions  are  indicated. 

Pathology,  pa-thol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  pathos, 
suffering,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  part 
of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature  of 
diseases,  their  causes,  and  symptoms. — 
Pathologic,  Pathological,  path -o- 
loj'ik,  path-6-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
pathology.— Pathologically,  path-o-loj'- 
i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  pathologic  manner.— 
Pathologist,  pa-thol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  the  nature  of  diseases. 

Pathos,  pa'thos,  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  passion, 
suffering,  from  stem  of  pathein,  to  suffer; 
same  root  as  in  patient,  passion.]  That 
quality,  attribute,  or  element  which 
awakens  such  tender  emotions  as  pity, 
compassion,  or  sympathy;  the  quality  that 
touches  tbe  heart ;  expression  of  strong  or 
deep  feeling;  touching  or  affecting  influ- 
ence.—Pathetic,  pa-thet'ik,  a.  [L.  pathe- 
licus,  Gr.  pathetikos.]  Full  of  pathos; 
moving  the  feelings;  exciting  pity,  sorrow, 
or  other  tender  emotion ;  affecting.— Pa- 
thetical,  pa-thet'i-kal,  a.  Pathetic  — 
Pathetically,  pa-thet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
pathetic  manner:  affectingly.— Patheti- 
calness,  pa-thet'i-kal-nes,  n. 

Patience,  p&'shens,  n.  [Fr.  patience,  from 
L.  patientia,  from  patiens,  patient.  Pas- 
sion.] The  quality  of  being  patient;  the 
power  or  capacity  of  physical  endurance ; 
the  character  or  habit  of  mind  that  enables 
one  to  suffer  afflictions,  provocation,  or 
other  evil,  with  a  calm  unruffled  temper; 
calmness;  composure;  quietness  or  calm- 
ness in  waiting  for  something  to  happen; 
forbearance ;  long-suffering ;  constancy  in 
labour  or  exertion ;  perseverance ;  a  card 
game  played  by  one  person  alone.— Pa- 
tient, pa'shent,  a.  [L.  patiens,  patientis.] 
Physically  able  to  support  or  endure;  proof 
against  (patient  of  labour  or  pain,  heat,  or 
cold);  bearing  pain  or  trial  without  mur- 
muring ;  sustaining  afflictions  with  forti- 
tude, calmness,  or  submission;  waiting 
with  calmness;  not  hasty;  long-suffering; 
persevering;  calmly  diligent.— n.  One  who 
or  that  which  is  passively  affected;  a  suf- 
ferer from  an  ailment;  a  person  who  is 
under  medical  treatment.  —  Patiently, 
pa'shent-li,  adv.  In  a  patient  manner;  with 
patience;  submissively;  uncomplainingly. 

Patin,  pat'in.    Same  as  Paten. 

Patina,  pat'i-na,  n.  [L.  patina,  a  dish,  a 
kind  of  cake,  irom  pateo,  to  be  open.  Pa- 
tent, Pan.]  The  fine  green  rust  with  which 
ancient  bronzes  and  copper  coins  and 
medals  become  covered  by  lying  in  par- 
ticular soils;  a  bowl  of  metal  or  earthen- 
ware.—  Patine,  pat'in,  n.  A  paten;  a 
metal  plate.    (Shak.) 


PatOlS,   PSl  "a,  v.     |l''r  I     A   dialect    p.cu 
bar  to  thi   pea  auti  \  01  urn  ducati  d  1 
1  proi  Inolal  foi  m  oi  speet  h,  1  be  1  m  rival  oi 
a  onos  Ihi  rary  dl 

Patriot,  pa  in  ai,  n    and  a     [L.  pal 
belonging  to  a  counl  ry,  from  pad  (a      Pit 

I  riot.]  Oram,  applied  to  words  d<  riv<  •! 
from  1  in-  Dame  1  1  a  oounl  ry. 

Patriarch,  pt/trl-ark,  ft.  [I  patrtareha, 
ti"in  '■!  patriarchs*  patria,  a  family, 
from  paU  r.  fathi  r,  and  arcfu,  1  1 

I I  knai,.  J  The  fathei  and  ruler  of  a  family; 
generally  applii  .1  to  Abraham, 

cob,  and  tin  son  of  Jacob,  or  to  the  beads 
of  families  before   the   flood ;   hem 

aged  venerable  man;  in  tin    <;,,,/.  Church, 

a  dignitary  superior  to  an   archbl  I 
Patriarchal,  Patiiarcblc  pa-fa 

kal,  pa  tri  iir'liik,  a.  Belonging  to  patxi 
archs;  subject  to  a  patriarch  Patriar- 
chate, pa'lri-iir-kat,  n.  The  oil 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch.  Palrlarch- 
ism,  pa'tri-ark  i/m,  v.  Government  by 
a  patriarch.  —  Patriarrh.ship,  Patri- 
archy, pa'tri-ark-ship,  pa'tri-ar-ki,  n.  A 
patriarchate. 

Patrician,  pa-trish'an,  a.    [Ft.  patricten, 

from  L.  patricius,  pertaining  to  the  patns, 
senators  or  patricians,  from  pater,  father. 
Paternal.]  Pertaining  to  the  senatorial 
order  in  ancient  Rome;  hence,  of  noble 
birth;  not  plebeian.— n.  A  person  of  pa- 
trician or  noble  birth;  a  nobleman.  —Pa- 
triciate, pa-trish'i-at,  n.  The  aristocracy 
collectively. 

Patricide,  pat'ri-sld,  n.  [L.  pater,  patris, 
father,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The  murder  or 
murderer  of  a  father;  parricide.— Patri- 
cidal, pat-ri-si'dal,  a.  Relating  to  patri- 
cide; parricidal. 

Patrimony,  pat'ri-mo-ni,  n.  [L.  patrimo- 
nium,  from  pater,  patris,  father.  Pater- 
nal.] A  right  or  estate  inherited  from 
one's  father  or  ancestors;  heritage;  a 
church  estateor  revenue.— Patrimonial, 
pat-ri-mo'ni-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  patri- 
mony; inherited  from  ancestors.— Pal  ri« 
monially.pat-ri-mo'ni-al-li, adv.  Byway 
of  patrimony  or  inheritance. 

Patriot,  pa'tri-ot,  n.  [Fr.  patriote,  from 
L.  patria,  one's  native  country,  from  pater, 
father.  Paternal.]  A  person  who  loves 
bis  country,  and  zealously  supports  and 
defends  it  and  its  interests.— a.  Patriotic. 
—Patriotic,  pa-tri-ot'ik,  a.  Having  the 
feelings  of  a  patriot;  inspired  by  the  love 
of  one's  country;  directed  by  zeal  for  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.— Patriotical- 
ly, pa-tri-ot'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  patriotic 
manner.— Patriotism,  pa'tri-ot-izm,  n. 
Love  of  one's  country ;  the  passion  which 
leads  a  person  to  serve  his  country  with 
zeal. 

Patl'lst,  pa'trist,  n.  [From  L.  patres, 
fathers.]  One  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.— Patris- 
tic, Patrist leal,  pa-tris'tik,  pa-tris'ti-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  —  Patristically,  pa- 
tris'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  patristic  manner. — 
Patristics,  pa-tris'tiks,  n.  That  branch 
of  historical  theology  which  is  devoted  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fathers. 

Patrol,  pa-trol',  n.  [Fr.  patrouille,  from 
patrouiller,  to  patrol,  also  to  paddle  with 
the  feet,  from  patte,  O.Fr.  pate,  a  paw  =  G. 
pfote,  D.  poot,  a  paw.]  Milit.  the  marching 
round  of  a  guard  in  the  night  to  secure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a  camp  or  other  place; 
the  persons  who  go  the  rounds;  a  police 
constable  who  goes  round  a  regular  beat. — 
v.i.  patrolled,  patrolling.  To  go  the  rounds 
as  a  guard  in  a  camp  or  garrison;  to  go  the 
rounds  in  a  city,  as  is  done  by  a  body  of 
police. — Patrol  flotilla,  a  flotilla  or  fleet 
of  vessels  acting  by  way  of  patrol,  that  is 
moving  about  and  keeping  guard  against 
the  approach  of  hostile  craft  and  against 
attempts  to  break  a  blockade. — v.t.  To  pass 
through  or  perambulate  in  the  capacity  of 
a  patrol. 

Patron,  pa'tron,  n.  [L.  patronus,  a  pro- 
tector or  patron,  from  pater,  a  father. 
Paternal.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave,  and  still 
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retained  Bome  rights  over  him;  imu  of  dis- 
tinction under  whose  protection  another 
planed  himself;  hence,  one  who  eounten 

iinccs,  supports,  or  protects  either  a person 
or  a  work;  a  man  of  rank  or  standing  "ho 
assists  a  person  in  an  interior  position;  R 
patron  saint;  one  who  lias  the  gifl  and 
disposition  of  an  ecclesiastical  bent 
Patron  saint,  any  saint  under  whose  special 
protection  a  church,  a  society,  or  a  person 
is  regarded  as  placed.— Pal  roil  a  «e,  pat'- 
ron-aj,  71.  The  act  of  patronizing:  protec- 
tion ;  encouragement ;  guardianship,  as  of 
a  saint;  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.— Patron- 
ess, pa'tron-es,  n.  A  female  patron. — Pat- 
ronize, pat'ron-iz,  V.t.  —  patronized,  pat- 
ronizing. To  act  as  patron  towards;  to 
give  support  or  countenance  to ;  to  favour; 
to  assist;  to  assume  the  air  of  a  patron  or 
superior  towards.— Patronizcr,  pat'ron- 
Iz-er,  n.  One  who  patronizes.— Pal roniz- 
lllg,  pat'ron-Iz-ing,  a.  Assuming  the  airs 
of  a  patron;  having  the  style  of  one  conde- 
scending to  patronize  or  favour.— Patron- 
izingly, pat'ron  iz-ing-li,  adv. 

Patronymic,  pat-ro-nim'ik,  n.  [L.  patro- 
nymicus,  from  Gr.  pater,  patros,  a  father, 
and  onoma,  a  name.  Paternal.]  A  per- 
sonal name  derived  from  that  of  parent 
or  ancestor  (Tydides,  the  son  of  Tydeus; 
Williamson,  the  son  of  William);  a  family 
name;  a  surname.— Patronymic,  Pat- 
ronymlcal,pat-ro-nim'i-kal,  a.  Derived, 
as  a  name,  from  an  ancestor. 

Patten,  pat'en,  n.  [Fr.  patin,  a  clog,  pat- 
ten, from  patte,  the  foot.  Patrol.]  A 
wooden  shoe  or  sole,  standing  on  an  iron 
ring,  worn  to  keep  the  shoes  from  the  dirt 
or  mud;  masonry,  the  base  of  a  column  or 
pillar;  the  sole  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall. 

Patter,  pat'er,  v.i.  [Freq.  from  pat,  to  give 
a  slight  blow.  Pat.]  To  strike,  as  falling 
drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  small  sounds;  to  move  with  quick 
steps,  making  a  succession  of  small  sounds. 
— 71.  A  quick  succession  of  small  sounds. 

Patter,  pat'er,  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  the 
Paternoster,  or  Lord's  prayer,  repeated  in 
churches  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Comp. 
also  Icel.  pata,  to  prattle,  pati,  a  rumour.] 
To  repeat  in  a  muttering  way ;  to  mutter. 
— v.i.  To  mutter;  to  mumble. — n.  A  low 
dialect  or  patois;  thieves'  slang. 

Pattern,  pat'ern,  n.  [Same  word  as  patron, 
which  has  also  the  sense  of  pattern  in 
French  and  Spanish,  as  has  L.L.  patronus.] 
An  original  or  model  proposed  for  imitation; 
that  which  is  to  be  copied  or  imitated;  a 
piece  or  part  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole;  a  design  or  figure  corresponding  in 
outline  to  an  object  that  is  to  be  fabricated, 
and  serving  as  a  guide  for  determining  its 
shape  and  dimensions ;  an  ornamental  de- 
sign on  some  woven  fabric:  the  counterpart 
in  wood  of  something  that  is  to  be  cast  in 
metal.— Pattern-card,  n.  A  set  of  pat- 
terns attached  to  a  card.  —  Pattern- 
drawer,  n.    One  who  designs  patterns. 

Patty,  pat'i,  n.  [Fr.  pate1,  pie,  pasty.]  A 
little  pie;  a  pasty.— Patty-pan,  n.  A  pan 

to  bake  patties  in. 

Patulous,  pat'u-lus,  a.  [L.  patulus,  from 
pateo,  to  be  open.  Patent.]  Spreading 
slightly;  expanded;  opening  widely;  with  a 
spreading  aperture. 

Paucity,  pa'si-ti,  n.  [L.  paucitas,  from 
paucus,  few;  cog.  with  E.  few.]  Fewness; 
smallness  of  number;  smallness  or  scant- 
ness  of  quantity. 

Paul,  pal,  71.    Pawl. 

Pauldroil,  pal'dron,  n.  [O.Fr.  espalleron, 
from  espalle,  shoulder,  L.  spatula,  shoulder- 
blade.  Epaule.]  A  piece  of  armour  cover- 
ing the  shoulder :  '  splent  on  spauld '.  (Scot- 
tish.) 

Paulician,  pa-lish'an,  n.  One  of  a  sect 
who  rejected  most  of  the  Bible  except  St. 
Paul's  epistles. 

Pauline,  pal'In,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Paul, 
or  to  his  writings;  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
School  in  London. 

Panlo-post-future,  pa'lo-post-fu-tur,  n. 
[L.  paulo,  a  little,  post,  after.]    A  tense  of 


Greek  verbs  corresponding  to  the  future 

perfect. 

Pa  iiiicIi,   panshi  ft.    [O.Fr.   pemoht  (Kr. 

1.  from  I*  pantos,  panticth,  the  belly.] 

The  belly  and  its  contents:  the  abdomen; 

the  first  and  largest  stomach  in  ruminating 

quadrupeds,  into  which  the  food  is  received 
before  rumination.  Paunchy,  pjin'shl, 
a.  Having  a  prominent  paunoh;  big-bellied 

Pauper,  pa 'per,  n.  [L.  pauper,  poor 
(whence  poverty,  poor,  impoverish);  akin 
paucus,  few.  Paucity.]  A  poor  person; 
one  in  a  state  of  indigence;  particularly, 
one  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  becomes 
chargeable  to  a  parish. —Pauperism,  pa/- 
per-izm,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  pauper ;  a 
state  of  indigence  in  a  community.— Pau- 
perization, pa/per-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  pauperizing.  —  Pauperize,  pa/per-Iz, 
v.t. — pauperized,  pauperizing.  To  reduce 
to  pauperism. 

Pau.se,  paz,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pausa,  Gr. 
pausis,  a  stopping,  from  pauo,  to  stop; 
pose  (seen  in  compose,  impose,  &c.)  is  of 
same  origin.]  A  temporary  cessation;  an 
intermission  of  action,  of  speaking,  singing, 
or  the  like;  a  short  stop;  cessation  proceed- 
ing from  doubt;  suspense;  a  mark  of  sus- 
pension of  the  voice ;  a  character  marking 
a  halt  in  music— v.i.— paused,  pausing.  To 
make  a  pause  or  short  stop;  to  intermit 
speaking  or  action;  to  wait;  to  forbear  for 
a  time;  to  hesitate;  to  hold  back;  to  be 
intermitted  (the  music  pauses). — Pauser, 
pa'zer,  n.  One  who  pauses.— Pauslngly, 
pa'zing-li,  adv.    By  breaks  or  pauses. 

Pave,  pav,  v.t.  —  paved  (pp.  sometimes 
paven),  paving.  [Fr.  paver,  L.L.  pavare, 
from  L.  pavire,  to  ram,  to  pave.]  To  make 
a  hard  level  surface  upon  by  laying  with 
stones,  bricks,  &c. ;  to  floor  with  brick,  stone, 
or  other  material. — To  pave  a  way  {fig.),  to 
prepare  a  way ;  to  remove  difficulties  or 
obstacles  beforehand.— Pavement,  pav'- 
ment,  n.  [L.  pavimentum.]  A  paved  path 
or  road ;  a  floor  or  surface  that  is  trodden 
on,  consisting  of  stones,  bricks,  &c.;  the 
stones  or  other  material  with  which  any- 
thing is  paved.— Paver,  pa'ver,  n.  One 
who  paves;  a  pavior.— Pavier,  pa'vi-er,  n. 
A  pavior.  —  Paving,  pav'ing,  n.  Pave- 
ment; the  laying  of  floors,  streets,  &c,  with 
pavement. — Paving  stones,  large  prepared 
stones  or  slabs  for  paving.  —  Pavior, 
Paviour,  pa'vi-er,  n.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  pave;  a  slab  or  brick  used  for 
paving;  a  rammer  for  driving  paving  stones. 

Pavid,  pav'id,  a.  [L.  pavidus,  from  paveo, 
to  fear.]  Timid;  fearful.— Pavldity,  pa- 
vid'i-ti,  n.    Timidity. 

Pavilion,  pa-vil'yon,  n.  [Fr.  pavilion,  L. 
papilio,  papilionis,  a  butterfly,  also  a  tent, 
from  shape  of  latter.]  A  tent;  particularly, 
a  large  tent  raised  on  posts ;  a  canopy ; 
arch,  a  small  building  or  a  part  of  a  building 
having  a  tent-formed  roof. — Pavilion  roof, 
a  roof  sloping  or  hipped  equally  on  all  sides. 
— v.t.  To  furnish  with  tents;  to  shelter  with 
a  tent.— Pavilioned,  pa-vil'yond,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  pavilion ;  made  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion. 

Pavise,  pav'is,  n.  [O.Fr.  pavois.]  A  large 
shield  to  rest  on  the  ground,  formerly  in  use. 

Pavonine,  pav'6-nln,  a.  [L.  pavoninus, 
from  pavo,  a  peacock.]  Belonging  to  a 
peacock;  resembling  a  peacock;  exhibiting 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  tail  of  a  peacock; 
iridescent:  applied  to  ores,  &c. — n.  The 
iridescent  lustre  found  on  some  ores  and 
metallic  products. 

Paw,  pa,  71.  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  pawen, 
Armor,  pav,  pao;  comp.  D.  poot,  G.  pfote, 
a  paw.]  The  foot  of  quadrupeds  having 
claws. — v.i.  To  draw  the  fore-foot  along  the 
ground;  to  scrape  with  the  fore-foot  (as  a 
horse  does).— v.t.  To  scrape  or  strike  with 
the  fore-foot;  to  handle  roughly.— Pawed, 
pad,  a.    Having  paws. 

Pawky,  pa'ki,  a.  Humorous,  dry  and 
satiric  in  tone. 

Pawl,  pal,  n.  [W.  pawl,  akin  to  L.  palus, 
a  stake.  Pole.]  A  short  bar  pivoted  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  catch  in  a  notch  of  a  re- 
volving body  and  stop  its  motion;  a  click 


or  detent  which  falls  into  the  teeth  of  a 
nit chet- wheel.— v.t.  To  stop  with  a  pawl. 
Pawn,  pan,  n.  [Fr.  pan,  a  piece  of  a  gar- 
ment, formerly  also  a  pawn  or  pledge, 
from  L.  pannus,  a  cloth,  a  rag.  Pank.J 
Some  article  or  chattel  given  <>i  deposited 

curity  for  money  borrowed;  a  pi 
— In  pawn,  ai  pawn,  in  the  state  of  being 
pawned  or  pledged.     V.t.  To  give  Or  deposit 

in  pledge;  to  pledge  with  a  pawnbroker;  to 

pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise.— 
Pawnublc,  pa/na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
pawned.— Pawnbroker,  pan'bro-ker,  n. 
A  person  licensed  to  lend  money  at  a  legally 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  goods  deposited 
with  him.  —  Pawnbrokliig,  pan'hro 
king,  7i.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker.— 
Pawnee,  pa-ne',  n.  The  person  to  whom 
a  pawn  is  delivered  as  security.— Pawner, 
71.  One  that  pawns.— Pawn-ticket,  n. 
A  ticket  given  by  a  pawnbroker  to  the 
pledger  as  an  evidence  of  the  transaction ; 
a  dated  receipt  for  the  article  pledged. 

Pawn,  pan,  n.  [O.Fr.  paon,  poon,  peon, 
properly  a  foot-soldier.  Peon.]  A  piece 
of  the  lowest  rank  at  chess. 

Pax,  paks,  n.  [L.  pax,  peace.]  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  a  small  tablet  en- 
graved with  sacred  figures  or  emblems, 
which,  having  been  kissed  by  the  priest,  is 
then  kissed  by  others  ('  the  kiss  of  peace '). 

Pax-wax,  paks'waks,  n.  [Also  called  fax- 
wax,  from  A. Sax.  feax,  hair,  and  weaxan, 
to  wax  or  grow.]  A  strong  tendinous  liga- 
ment strengthening  the  neck  of  the  ox, 
sheep,  &c. 

Pay,  pa,  v.t.  —  pret.  and  pp.  paid.  [O.Fr. 
paier,  paer  (Fr.  payer),  to  pay,  originally  to 
please,  being  from  L.  pacare,  to  pacify— 
pax,  pads,  peace.  Peace.]  To  recompense 
for  goods  received  or  for  service  rendered; 
to  discharge  one's  obligation  to ;  to  com- 
pensate, remunerate,  reward,  requite;  to 
discharge  (as  a  debt)  by  giving  or  doing 
that  which  is  due;  to  give;  to  render  or 
offer:  without  any  sense  of  obligation  (to 
pay  attention,  respect,  court,  a  visit);  naut. 
to  cover  or  coat,  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
a  mast,  &c,  with  tar  or  pitch,  &c. — To  pay 
off,  to  recompense  and  discharge.— To  pay 
out  (naut.),  to  slacken  or  cause  to  run  out 
(a  rope). — To  pay  one  out,  to  punish  him 
thoroughly  or  adequately.— v.i.  To  make 
payment  or  requital;  to  be  worth  the  pains 
or  efforts  spent;  to  be  remunerative.— To 
pay  for,  to  make  payment  for ;  to  make 
amends  for;  to  atone  for;  to  be  mulcted  on 
account  of. — To  pay  off,  to  pay  wages  and 
discharge;  to  fall  to  leeward,  as  the  head  of 
a  ship.— ».  An  equivalent  given  for  money 
due,  goods  purchased,  or  services  performed. 
—Payable,  pa'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
paid;  suitable  to  be  paid;  justly  due.— 
Pay-bill,  n.  A  bill  or  statement  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid,  as  to 
workmen,  soldiers,  and  the  like.  —  Pay- 
clerk,  n.  A  clerk  who  pays  wages. — Pay- 
day, 7i.  The  day  when  payment  is  regularly 
made ;  the  day  for  paying  wages.— Payee, 
pa-e',  ri.  The  person  to  whom  money  is  to 
be  paid.— Payer,  pa'er,  n.  One  that  pays; 
the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note  who  has 
to  pay  the  holder.— Pay-list,  n.  A  pay- 
roll. —  Paymaster,  pa'mas-ter,  n.  One 
from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received;  an 
officer  in  the  army  or  navy  who  regularly 
pays  the  officers  and  men.— Payment, 
pa'ment,  n.  The  actof  paying;  the  discharge 
of  a  debt ;  the  thing  given  in  discharge  of 
a  debt;  recompense;  requital;  reward. 

Paynim,  pa'nim,  n.  [O.Fr.  paienime, 
paienisme,  paganism,  from  paien,  L.  pagan- 
us,  a  pagan;  paynim  is  thus  a  form  of  pa- 
ganism.   Pagan.]    A  pagan;  a  heathen. 

Pea,  pe,  n.  [O.E.  pese,  pees,  a  pea,  pi.  pesen, 
peses,  A. Sax.  pise,  from  L.  pisum,  Gr.  pisos, 
a  pea.  Pea  is  a  false  form,  the  s  of  the 
root  being  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the 
plural.  In  the  plural  we  always  write  peas 
for  the  individual  seeds,  but  often  pease  for 
an  indefinite  quantity  (this  form  being  the 
old  singular) :  three  or  four  peas,  a  bushel 
of  pease  (or  peas).~\  A  well-known  plant 
with  papilionaceous  flowers,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  vegetables,  cultivated  in 
the  garden  and  in  the  field;  one  of  the  seeds 
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of  the  plant    Pen-nut,  n.    The  ground- 

nut.      Ak  veins,      lVll-OIT,  ii       An  ore  of 

mm  ooourring  In  Bpherical  u« ;> > > >-  ol   the 

Pen-pod,  ii.    The  pod  or 

■bell   of  a   pea.    Pea* rifle,   n      A    rifle 

It    I  he   size  ol    ;i   pou 

Pen»»c-iiieal.  pcz'iucl,  n      Meal  or  Hour 
from   peas.       Pease-pudding,    n.     A 
pudding  made  chiefly  of  peas     Pea-soup, 
Pease-soup.  ».    Soup  made  from  p 
Pen-stone,  r».     Pisolite. 

fmacf  l"'s-  "•    I  From  O.Fr.  paw  (Fr.  pate), 
from   L.  /"i. '".  pact's,  peace    rool  pac, 
in  paciscor,  to  agree  (whence  pact):  of  same 
origin  as  ;><u/,  anpease.  I    A  state  of  quiet  or 

uillity;  calm,  quietness,  repose ;  espe 

dally  freedom  from  war;  a  cessation  of 

hostilities;  absence  of  strife;  tranquillity  of 

mind;  quiet  of  conscience;  harmony;  con- 

publio  tranquillity.— A t  />.«<■<•,  in  a 

:ul  state  Breach  of  the  peace,  a  vio- 
lation of  public  tranquillity  by  riotous  or 
Other  conduct.— To  hold  one's  peace,  to  be 
silent ;  to  suppress  one's  thoughts;  not  to 
■peak.  To  make  a  person's  peace,  with 
another,  to  reconcile  the  other  to  him,— 

establishment,  the  reduced  number  of 
effective  nun  in  the  army  during  time  of 
peace.— Commission  of  the  peace,  a  commis- 
sion appointing  justices  of  the  peace,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  judges  sit  upon  circuit. 

•ices  of  the  peace.  Justice.— Peace- 
able, pes'a-bl,  a.  Tranquil;  peaceful;  dis- 
posed to  peace;  not  quarrelsome.    .".  Peace- 

usually  refers  to  the  character  and 
disposition  of  men;  pacific  to  designs  and 
Intentions;  while  peaceful  refers  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  men  or  things. — 
Peaceableness,  pes'a-bl-nes,  n.  The 
Mate  or  quality  of  being  peaceable.  — 
Peaceably,  pes'a-bli,  adv.  In  a  peaceable 
manner.— Peacebreaker,  n.  One  that 
violates  or  disturbs  public  peace  — Peace- 
fnl.  pes'ful,  a.  Full  of,  possessing,  or  en- 
joying peace;  tranquil;  quiet;  removed 
from  noise  or  tumult;  pacific. — Peace- 
fully, pes'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  peaceful  man- 
ner; qui(  tly;  tranquilly.— Peaceful Itess, 
pee'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
peaceful.— Peacemaker,  pes'ma-ker,  n. 
One  who  reconciles  parties  at  variance. — 
Peace-offering,  n.  Something  offered 
to  an  offended  person  to  procure  peace; 
among  the  Jews,  an  offering  to  God  for 
atonement  and  reconciliation.  —  Peace- 
officer,  n.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty  is  to 
preserve  the  public  peace. 

Peach,  pech,  n.  [Fr.  peche,  It.  pesca,  per- 
sica,  from  L.  persica,  Persicum  (malum), 
the  Persian  apple.]  A  fruit-tree  of  many 
varieties,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Persia;  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  a  fleshy  fruit  of  some  size  containing 
a  stone.— Peach-colour,  n.  The  pale 
red  colour  of  the  peach  blossom.— Peach- 
coloured,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  a  peach 
blossom.  —  Peach-down,  n.  The  soft 
down  of  a  peach  skin. — Peach-wood,  n. 
A  sort  of  dye-wood  yielding  a  peachy  colour. 
—Peachy,  pech'i,  a.  Resembling  peaches; 
peach-coloured. 

Peach,  pech,  v.i.  [Abbrev.  of  impeach.] 
To  betray  one's  accomplice;  to  turn  in- 
former.   {Low.) 

Peacock,  pe'kok,  n.  [Pea  =  A.Sax.  pawa, 
from  L.  pavo,  a  peacock,  tbe  name  being 
perhaps  from  the  bird's  cry.]  A  large  and 
beautiful  gallinaceous  bird  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  properly  the 
male  of  the  species,  the  female  being,  for 
distinction's  sake,  called  a  peahen.— Pea- 
chick,  n.  The  chicken  or  young  of  the 
peacock.— Peacock-fish,  n.  A  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas,  showing 
brilliant  green,  yellow,  and  red  hues.  — 
Pea-fowl,  n.  The  peacock  or  peahen. — 
Peahen,  pe'hen,  n.  The  hen  or  female 
of  the  peacock. 

Pea-jacket,  pe'jak-et,  n.  [Pea  is  from  D. 
and  L.G.  pije,  coarse,  thick  cloth,  a  warm 
jacket;  akin  to  Goth,  paida,  a  garment.] 
A  thick  loose  woollen  jacket  worn  by  sea- 
men, fishermen,  &c. 

Peak,  pek,  n.  [Fr.  pic,  a  mountain  peak,  a 
pick,  piqtie,  a  pike,  from  Armor,  pic,  W. 
Pio,  a  point,   a  pike,  a  beak;   akin  beak. 
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pike,  pick,  perk]  The-  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain, ending  In  a  pome  a  projecting  point  . 

;i  1 >i  me   portion   on   1    bead  oo?<  1  tag 

(tbe  peak  <>i  a  cap);  naut  the  upper  oornei 
of  a  sail  which  is  extended  n  ■  gaff  01 
yard  .  also,  the  extn  mit)  of  1  be  yard  oi 
gaff,  Peaked,  neat,  a.  Pointed;  ending 
in  a  point,  Peaky,  pfilr/i,  a.  Consisting 
ot  1 1  mbllng  a  peak. 

Peak,   pek,    V.i,      I  I'ci  haps  from   pmk,   ?»., 
from  the  sharpened  features  of  sickly  pel 
sons.  I     To  look  sickly  or  thin;  to  lie  or  be- 
come emaciated      Peuklsh,  pesPiah.  «. 
Of  a  thin  and  sickly  cast  of  face. 
Peal,  pel,  a,    I A  mutilated  form  of  appeal.] 
A    succession    Of    loud   sounds,    as   oi    hells, 
thunder,   cannon,   shouts  of  a  multitude, 
&c.;  a  set  Of  1»  lis  tuned  tO  each  other;  the 
ohangei  rung  00  such  bells— v.i.  To  utter 
or  give  out  a  peal.— v.t.  To  cause  to  ring  or 
sound;  to  utter  loudly  and  Bonorously. 
Pea  11.    P^EAN. 

Pear,  par,  «.  [A.Sax.  peril,  Fr.  poire,  from 
L.  pirum,  a  pear.]  A  well-known  fruit- 
tree  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  the  fruit  of  the  tree.— Alligator 
pear.  Avocado.  —  A vchovy  pear.  An- 
chovy .—Prickly  pear.  Prickly.— Pear- 
iforiu,  par'i-form,  a.  Pear-shaped.  — 
Pear-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  pear,  or 
somewhat  like  an  egg. 

Pearl,  perl,  n.  [Fr.  perle,  from  L.L.  perula, 
perla,  a  pearl,  either  for  pirula,  from  L. 
pirum,  a  pear,  or  for  pilula,  a  pill,  a  glo- 
bule.] A  silvery  or  bluish-white,  hard, 
smooth,  lustrous  body,  of  a  roundish,  oval, 
or  pear-shaped  form,  produced  by  certain 
molluscs  as  the  result  of  some  abnormal 
or  morbid  process;  poetically,  something 
round  and  clear,  as  a  drop  of  dew ;  a  white 
speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye;  cataract; 
a  small  printing  type,  the  smallest  except 
diamond  and  brilliant;  anything  very  valu- 
able; what  is  choicest  or  best.— a.  Relating 
to,  made  of  pearl.— v.t.  To  set  or  adorn 
with  pearls.— Pearlaceons,  per-la'shus, 
a.  Resembling  pearl  or  mother  of  pearl; 
of  a  pearly  appearance.— Pea  clash,  perl'- 
ash,  n.  Commercial  carbonate  of  potash. — 
Pearl-barley,  n.  The  seed  of  barley 
ground  into  small  round  grains.— Pearl- 
diver,  n.  One  who  dives  for  pearl-oysters. 
—Pearled,  perld,  a.  Set  or  adorned  with 
pearls.— Pearl-edge,  n.  A  narrow  kind 
of  thread  edging  for  lace. — Pearl-eye,  n. 
A  white  speck  or  film  on  the  eye.— Pearl- 
fishery,  n.  A  place  where  pearl-oysters 
are  caught.— Pearl-fishing,  n.  Theoccu- 
pation  of  diving  for  or  otherwise  catching 
pearl-oysters.— Pearl  iness,  perli-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  pearly.— Pearl-mus- 
sel,  n.  A  fresh-water  mussel  which  yields 
pearls.— Pea rl-nauti Ins,  n.  The  true 
nautilus  as  distinguished  from  the  argonaut 
or  paper-nautilus.— Pearl-oyster,  n.  A 
mollusc  that  yields  pearls.— Pearl-pow- 
der, n.  A  sort  of  powder  from  bismuth, 
used  as  a  cosmetic. — Pearl-sago,  n.  Sago 
in  grains  of  the  size  of  small  pearls.  — 
Pearl-spar,  n.  A  variety  of  dolomite.— 
Pearl-stone,  n.  A  kind  of  vitreous 
trachyte  or  lava.— Pearl-white,  n.  Pearl- 
powder.— Pearly,  perfli,  a.  Containing 
pearls;  resembling  pearls;  nacreous. 

Peasant,  pez'ant,  n.  [O.Fr.  paisant  (Fr. 
paysan),  from  pais,  pays,  L.  pagus,  a  dis- 
trict of  country  (with  t  affixed  as  in  tyrant). 
Pagan,  Page  (boy).]  A  rustic  or  country- 
man ;  one  occupied  in  rural  labour.  —  a. 
Rustic;  rural.— Peasantry,  pez'ant-ri,  n. 
Peasants  collectively ;  the  body  of  country 
people. 

Pease,  pez,  n.    Under  Pea. 

Peat,  pet,  n.  [For  beat,  bete,  from  old  bete, 
to  mend  a  fire;  A.Sax.  betan,  to  make 
bette*-;  akin  bette  boot.]  A  kind  of  turf 
used  as  fuel ;  the  natural  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter,  more  or  less  decomposed, 
in  hollows  on  land  not  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  small  block  of  peat  cut  and  dried 
for  fuel. — Peat-bog,  n.  A  bog  or  marsh 
containing  peat. — Peat-moss,  n.  A  moss 
producing  peat.  —  Peal-soil.  n.  A  soil 
mixed  with  peat. — Peaty,  pet'i,  a.  Re- 
sembling peat ;  abounding  in  peat ;  com- 
posed of  peat. 
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Peba,  pe'ha,  v.    a  spadM  of  armadillo. 
Pebble,  i«i/i.  ,,.    [A.Bai    papolstdn,  Iff 

pebbli     ..  1  1      ,  1  vm    unknown  |     A 

round  itoni  .  s  stone  won,  and  roundi  d  i.\ 

the  action  of  watei ,  s  la]  . 

agab     an  optician's  name  foi  1 

titute 

for  glass  in    1  Pebbled   t><  1/1,1, 

a.     Abounding    will,  Pebbly 

peb'li.  a.      Full  Of  p<  1 

Pchilne,  pa  i... in,  n    [Fi  ]  A  r<  ry  destruc- 
tive' epizootic  disease  amongst  silkworms. 
Pecan,  Pecaii-iiui.  p|  Iran',   n      |i, 

pacane,  Sp.  pacana.]    A  specii  a  ol   I- 
and  it k  fruit. 

Pecary,  pek'a-ri,  n.     PSOOA&Y. 

Peccable,  jM-k'a-bl,  a.     |l.i.    peeoabUU 
peccable,  from  L.  pecco,  to  sin  ! 
sin  ;  subject  to  transgrei    the  dlvtni 
Peccability,  pek-a-bil'i-tl.  n.     Bts 
being  peccable     Peccadillo,  cm  b  a  dll'd, 
n.    (sp.  pecadillo,  dim.  of  pecaao,  1. 
caturn,  a  sin,  from  pecco.]   A  sligl 
or  offence;   a  petty  crime  or  fault      Pee- 
cancy,  pek'an-si,  n.    State  or  quality  of 
being  peccant.— Peccant,  pek'ant,  a.    [L, 
peccans,  peccantis,  ppr.  of  pecco.]    Binning  ; 
criminal;  morbid;  corrupt  (pecca/U  huiiiouis). 
—  Peccanlly,  pek'ant-li,  adv. 

Peccary,  pek'a-ri,  71.  (South  American 
name.]  A  pachydermatous  quadruped  of 
America,  representing  the  swine  of  the  Old 
World,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Peccavl,  pek-ka'vi.  [L.,  I  have  sinned, 
from  pecco,  to  sin.]  A  word  used  to  express 
confession  or  acknowledgment  of  an  often.  • 

Pechblend,  Pechblende,  pekTblend,  a. 
[G.  pech,  pitch.]    Pitch  blend. 

Peck,  pek,  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  pack;  but 
comp.  Fr.  picotin,  a  peck ;  L.L.  picotus,  a 
liquid  measure.]  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel;  a  dry  measure  of  8  quarts. 

Peck,  pek,  v.t.  [A  slightly  different  form 
of  pick.]  To  strike  with  the  beak;  to  pick 
up  with  the  beak;  to  make  by  striking  with 
the  beak,  or  a  pointed  instrument  (to  peck 
a  hole).— v.i.  To  make  strokes  with  a  beak, 
or  a  pointed  instrument.  —  To  peck  at,  to 
strike  at  with  the  beak;  to  attack  with  petty 
criticism.— Pecker,  pek'er,  w.  One  who 
or  that  which  pecks.— Peckish,  pek'ish,  a. 
Inclined  to  eat;  somewhat  hungry.  (Colloq.) 

Pecten,  pek'ten,  n.  [L.  pecten,  a  comb,  a 
kind  of  shell-fish,  from  pecto,  pexum,  to 
comb;  root  pek,  also  in  Gr.  peko,  to  comb.] 
A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  having  a  shell 
marked  with  diverging  ribs  and  furrows. 

Pectlc,  pek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  piktikos,  curdling, 
from  pegnymi,  to  fix.]  Having  the  property 
of  forming  a  jelly :  said  of  an  acid  found  in 
fruits.— Pectin,  Pectine,  pek'tin,  n.  A 
principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  vegetable 
jelly.—  Peel inaceous,  pek-ti-na'shus,  a. 
Having  the  character  of  pectin.— Peclose, 
pek'tos,  n.  A  suhstance  contained  in  fleshy 
fruits  which  certain  agents  change  into 
pectin.— Pectous,  pek'tus,  a.  Pertaining 
to  pectin. 

Pectlnal,  pek'ti-nal,  a.  [L.  pecten,  a  comb. 
Pecten.]  Pertaining  to  a  comb;  resem- 
blingacomb.—  Pectinate,  Pectinated, 

pek'ti-nat,  pek'ti-na-ted,  a.  [L.  pectinatus.) 
Having  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb; 
toothed  like  a  comb;  serrated.  —  Pectl- 
nalely,  pek'ti-nat-li,  a.  Like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.  —  Pectination,  pek-ti-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  state  of  being  pectinated; 
what  is  pectinated.— Pectines,  pek'tin-ez, 
n.  In  scorpions,  a  pair  of  comb-shaped 
appendages  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  body.  —  Pectlnlbranchiate,  pek- 
tin'i-brang"ki-at,  a.  and  n.  Having  pecti- 
nated gills,  as  certain  molluscs;  an  animal 
of  this  kind.  —  Pectlniforni,  pek-tin'i- 
form,  o.    Resembling  a  comb  in  form. 

Pectoral,  pek'to-ral,  a.  [L.  pectoralis, 
from  pectus,  pectoris,  the  breast.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  breast. — Pectoral  fins,  the  two 
fore  fins  of  a  fish,  situated  near  the  gills. — 
Pectoral  theology,  heartfelt,  unctuous  belief. 
— Pectus  theologum  facit  (Augustine).  —  n. 
A  covering  or  protection  for  the  breast;  a 
breastplate;  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish 


ch,  cftain;     ch,Sc.loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 
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high-priest;  a  medicine  for  complaints  of 
the  chest;  a  pectoral  fin.  —  Pcrlorllo- 
Ulilsm,  pek-to  ril'o  kwizin,  u.  [L,  pectus, 
and  loi/iior,  to  speak.  |  A  speaking  from 
the  chest.  —  Pectoriloquy,  pes  to  ril'fl 
kwi,  n.  A  phase  of  disease  in  whioh  the 
patient's  voice  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
point  of  the  chest  on  which  the  ear  or  1 
stethoscope  is  placed,  as  in  OOOBUniptive 
persons. 

Pectosc,  Pcctous.    Under  Pectio. 

Peculate,  pek'ii-lat,  v.i.— peculated,  pecula- 
ting. [L.  peculor,  peculatus,  to  steal,  from 
peculium,  private  property,  from  pecu, 
cattle,  in  which  wealth  originally  consisted; 
cog.  E.  fee.  Peculiar,  Pecuniary.! 
To  appropriate  public  money,  or  goods  in- 
trusted to  one's  care;  to  embezzle. — Pecu- 
lation, pek-u-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  pecu- 
lating; embezzlement.— Peculator,  pek'- 
vi-la-ter,  n.    One  who  peculates. 

Peculiar,  pe-kii'li-er,  o.  [L.  pecidiaris, 
one's  own,  peculiar,  extraordinary,  from 
peculium,  one's  own  property.  Peculate.] 
One's  own ;  of  private,  personal,  or  char- 
acteristic possession  and  use;  specially  be- 
longing (peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try); singular;  striking;  unusual;  eccentric. 
— n.  A  particular  parish  or  church  which 
has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  itself. 
—Peculiarity,  pe-ku'li-ar"i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  peculiar ;  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing;  a  special 
characteristic  or  feature.— Peculiarlze, 
pe-ku'li-er- Iz,  v.t.—peculiarized,  peculiariz- 
ing.  To  make  peculiar;  to  set  apart;  to 
appropriate.  —  Peculiarly,  pe-ku'li-er-li, 
adv.  In  a  peculiar  manner;  especially;  in 
a  manner  not  common  to  others. — Pecil- 
liaruesH,  pe-ku'li-er-nes,  n. 

Pecuniary,  pe-ku'ni-a-ri,  a.  [Fr.  pecuni- 
aire,  L.  pecuniarius,  from  pecunia,  money, 
from  pecu,  cattle.  Peculate.]  Relating 
to  or  connected  with  money ;  consisting  of 
money.— Pecuniarily,  pe-ku'ni-a-ri-li,  a. 
In  a  pecuniary  manner. 

Pedagogue,  ped'a-gog,  n.  [Gr.  paidagogos 
— pais,  paidos,  a  child,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  A 
teacher  of  children;  a  schoolmaster:  now 
generally  by  way  of  contempt.  —  Peda- 
gogic, Pedagogical,  ped-a-goj'ik,  ped-a- 
goj'i-kal,  a.  Resembling  or  belonging  to  a 
pedagogue.  —  Pedagogics,  ped-a-goj'iks, 
?i.  The  science  or  art  of  teaching.— Peda- 
gogisill,  ped'a-gog-izm,  n.  The  business 
or  manners  of  a  pedagogue.— Pedagogy, 
ped'a-go-ji,  n.  The  art  or  office  of  a  peda- 
gogue. 

Pedal,  pe'dal,  a.  [L.  pedalis,  belonging  to 
the  foot,  from  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  seen  also 
in  pedestal,  pedestrian,  biped,  quadruped, 
centipede,  expedite,  impede,  dispatch,  &c. 
Foot.]  Pertaining  to  a  foot  (pedal  digits) ; 
mus.  relating  to  a  pedal.—  n.  A  lever  to  be 
pressed  down  by  the  foot;  a  sort  of  treadle; 
a  part  of  a  musical  instrument  acted  on  by 
the  feet,  as  in  the  piano  for  strengthening 
or  softening  the  sound  ;  on  the  organ  for 
opening  additional  sets  of  pipes;  on  the 
harmonium  for  working  the  bellows,  &c. — 
v.t.  To  work  the  pedal  of  a  cycle,  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  speed.— v.i.  To  advance  or 
slow  down  on  a  cycle.  —  Pedal- bass, 
Mus.  Organ-point.  —  Pedal-note,  n. 
Mus.  a  holding-note,  generally  the  domin- 
ant. 

Pedant,  ped'ant,  n.  [Fr.  pedant,  It.,  Sp., 
and  Pg.  pedante,  for  pedagogante.from  L. 
pcedagogans,  pcedagogantis,  ppr.  of  pceda- 
gogo,  to  educate.  Pedagogue.]  A  person 
who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his  learning, 
or  who  prides  himself  on  his  book-learning 
but  is  devoid  of  taste;  one  devoted  to  a 
system  of  rules.— Pedantic,  Pedanti- 
cal,  pe-dan'tik,  pe-dan'ti-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  pedant  or  to  pedantry — Pedan- 
tically, pe-dan'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  pedantic 
manner.— Pedantry,  ped'ant-ri,  n.  The 
manners  or  character  of  a  pedant;  ostenta- 
tion or  boastful  display  of  learning;  obstinate 
adherence  to  rules  or  established  forms. 

Pedate,  ped'at,  a.  [L.  pedatus,  from  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.  Pedal.]  Having  divisions 
like  toes;  divided  into  distinct  lobes;  hot. 
applied  to  certain  palmate  leaves.  —  Pe- 


dal I  lid,  pe  dat'i-lid,  a.     [L..  flndo,  fidi,  to 

divide]  Bot,  divided  in  a  pedate  manner. 
Peddle,  pedl,  v.i.  peddle,  peddling,  |  Prom 
Prov,  iv  pad  or  /»<"/,  ■  wicker  basket,  a 
pannier,  akin  to  pod.  Hence  pedlar.]  To 
travel  about  the  country  and  retail  small 
wares;  to  go  about  as  a  pedlar;  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  small  business;  to  trifle. — v.t. 
To  sell  or  ret  ad  in  small  Quantities  while 
travelling  about.  —  Peddler,  ped'ler,  n. 
One  who  peddles.  Pedlar. 
Pedestal)  ped'es-tal,  n.  [Sp.  pedestal,  Fr. 
piedettal,  It.  piedestallo,  from  L.  pes,  pedis, 
the  foot,  and  G.  and  E.  stall.]  A  basement 
or  support  for  a  column,  a  statue,  a  vase, 
&c. 

Pedestrian,  pc-des'tri-an,  a.  [L.  pedestris, 
from  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.  Pedal.]  Going 
on  foot;  performed  on  foot;  walking;  in 
literary  criticism,  prosaic  in  tone.—?*.  One 
that  walks  or  journeys  on  foot;  a  remark- 
able walker.— Pedestrian I.hiii,  pe-des'- 
tri-an-izm,  n.  The  practice  of  walking;  the 
art  of  a  professional  walker. 

Pedicel,  ped'i-sel,  n.  [From  pedicellus,  a 
form  equivalent  to  L.  pediculus,  dim.  of 
pes,  pedis,  the  foot.  Pedal.]  Bot.  the 
stalk  that  supports  a  single  flower,  leaf, 
&e. ;  any  short  small  footstalk ;  zool.  a  foot- 
stalk by  which  certain  animals  of  the  lower 
orders,  as  zoophytes,  &c,  are  attached.— 
Pedicellate,  ped'i-sel-at,  a.  Having  a 
pedicel.— Pedicle,  ped'i-kl,  n.  Pedicel. 
— Pedicel laria,  pi.  -ae,  pe-di-sel-la'ri-a, 
n.  [L.  dim.  of  pedica,  a  trap.]  In  starfishes 
and  sea-urchins,  a  spine  ending  in  pincers. 

Pedicular,  Pediculous,  pe-dik'Q-ler, 
pe-dik'u-lus,  a.  [L.  pediculus,  a  louse.] 
Lousy;  having  the  lousy  distemper. 

Pedicure,  ped'i-kur,  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  foot, 
cura,  care.]  A  person  who  practises  the 
care-taking  of  other  people's  feet,  cutting 
their  nails,  &c. 

Pedigerous,  pe-dij'er-us,  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Having  feet  or 
legs;  furnished  with  foot-like  organs. 

Pedigree,  ped'i-gre,  n.  [O.Fr.  pedegru,  Fr. 
pie  de  grue,  crane's  foot;  L.  pes,  foot,  de,  of, 
grus,  crane.]  A  line  of  ancestors;  lineage; 
a  genealogy;  a  genealogical  or  family  tree. 

Pedimanous,  pe-dim'a-nus,  a.  [L.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot,  and  manus,  the  hand.] 
Having  the  foot  hand-shaped,  as  monkeys. 

Pediment,  ped'i-ment,  n.  [From  L.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.]  Arch,  the  low  triangular 
mass  resembling  a  gable  at  the  end  of 
buildings  in  the  Greek  style,  surrounded 
with  a  cornice,  and  often  ornamented  with 
sculptures ;  a  small  gable  or  triangular 
decoration  like  a  gable  over  a  window,  a 
door,  &c— Pedlmental,  ped'i-men-tal,  a. 
Relating  to  a  pediment. 

Pedl  palp,  ped'i-palp,  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,  palpus,  a  feeler.]  In  arachnids,  one 
of  the  second  pair  of  head-limbs. 

Pedlar,  Pedler,  ped'ler,  n.  [Properly 
peddler,  from  peddle.]  A  petty  dealer  that 
carries  his  wares  with  him  ;  a  travelling 
chapman.— Pedlary,  Pedlery,  ped'ler-i, 
n.  Pedlar's  wares ;  the  employment  of  a 
pedlar. 

Pedobapt  ism,  pe-do-bap'tizm,  n.  P^edo- 

BAPTISM. 

Pedometer,  pe-dom'et-er,  n.  [L.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  (often  resembling  a  watch) 
by  which  paces  are  numbered  as  a  person 
walks,  and  the  distance  thus  ascertained. — 
Pedometric,  Pedometrical,  pe-do- 
met'rik,  pe-do-met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  pedometer. 

Pedomotive,  pe'do-mo-tiv,  a.  [L.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot,  and  E.  motive.]  Moved  or 
worked  by  the  foot  or  the  feet. 

Peduncle,  pe-dung'kl,  n.  [From  L.  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot]  Bot.  the  stalk  that  supports 
the  fructification  of  a  plant,  i.e.  the  flower 
and  fruit ;  zool.  the  stem  or  stalk  by  which 
certain  brachiopods,  &c,  are  attached.  — 
Peduncular,  pe-dung'ku-ler,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  peduncle ;  growing  from  a 
peduncle.  —  Pedunculate.  Peduncu- 
lated,  pe-dung'ku-lat,  pS-dung'ku-la-ted, 


a.  Having  a  peduncle;  growing  on  a  pe- 
duncle. 

Peel,  Peel-tourer,  pel,  n.   [W.  piu,  % 

tower,  a  fortress.)  A  name  of  certain  strong 
square  towers  or  strongholds  common  on 
the  Scottish  borders. 

Peel,  pel,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  peiler  (Fr.  peler),  to 
pe.-l,  from  L.  pellis,  the  skin  (cog.  with  E. 
fell,  a  skin),  whence  also  pellicle,  peltry, 
pelisse,  &c.J  To  strip  the  skin,  bark,  or 
rind  from;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  tearing 
off  the  skin  ;  to  decorticate;  to  strip  (bark) 
from  the  surface.— v.i.  To  lose  the  skin  or 
rind;  to  fall  off  (as  bark  or  skin).—  n.  The 
skin  or  rind  of  anything.— Peeler,  pcl'er, 
n.    One  that  peels. 

Peel,  pel,  n.  [Fr.  pelle,  from  L.  pala,  a 
spade.]  A  wooden  shovel  used  by  bakers 
to  put  their  bread  in  and  take  it  out  of  the 
oven. 

Peeler,  pel'er,  n.  A  policeman,  member 
of  the  force  of  constables  established  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  when  Home  Secretary.— 
Peelite,  n.  A  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  his  policy  of  the  Corn  Laws'  Repeal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  party  section  led  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  in  1846. 

Peep,  pep,  v.i.  [Imitative  of  sound,  like 
D.  and  G.  piepen,  Dan.  pippe,  L.  pipio,  Gr. 
pippizo,  to  chirp;  the  other  meaning  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suggested  from  the 
chicken's  peep  or  chirp  closely  accompany- 
ing its  peeping  from  the  shell.]  To  cry,  as 
chickens;  to  cheep;  to  chirp;  to  begin  to 
appear;  to  look  through  a  crevice;  to  look 
narrowly,  closely,  or  slyly.— n.  The  cry  of 
a  chicken ;  a  sly  look,  or  a  look  through  a 
crevice.— Peep  of  day,  the  dawn  or  daybreak. 
— Peep-o'-day  Boys,  the  Irish  Insurgents  of 
1784,  paying  early  visits  of  surprise  to  the 
houses  of  their  opponents.— Peeper,  pep'- 
er,  n.  One  that  peeps.  —  Peep- hole, 
Peeping-hole,  v.  A  hole  through  which 
one  may  peep  without  being  discovered.— 
Peep-show,  n.  A  show  of  small  pictures 
viewed  through  a  hole  fitted  with  a  magni- 
fying lens. 

Peer,  per,  n.  [Lit.  an  equal;  O.Fr.  peer, 
per,  par  (Fr.  pair),  from  L.  par,  equal. 
Pair.]  One  of  the  same  rank,  qualities, 
or  the  like ;  an  equal ;  a  match ;  a  com- 
panion ;  an  associate ;  a  member  of  one  of 
the  five  degrees  of  nobility  (duke,  marquis, 
earl,  viscount,  baron);  a  nobleman. — House 
of  Peers,  the  House  of  Lords. — Peerage, 
per'aj,  n.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer; 
the  body  of  peers.  —  Peeress,  per'es,  n. 
The  consort  of  a  peer ;  a  woman  ennobled 
by  descent,  by  creation,  or  by  marriage.— 
Peerless,  per'les,  a.  Unequalled;  having 
no  peer  or  equal.— Peerlessly,  per'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  peerless  manner.— Peerless- 
ness,  per'les-nes,  n. 

Peer,  per,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  perer,  pareir,  from 
L.  pareo,  to  appear;  same  as  -pear  in  ap- 
pear; or  from  L.G.  piren,  to  peer.]  To 
come  just  in  sight ;  to  appear  (Shak.) ;  to 
look  narrowly;  to  pry;  to  peep. 

Peevish,  pe'vish,  a.  [Comp.  Dan.  piave, 
to  cry  like  a  child ;  Sc.  pew,  pyow,  a  sound 
of  complaint.]  Apt  to  mutter  and  complain; 
easily  vexed  or  fretted ;  fretful;  querulous; 
self-willed;  froward.— Peevishly,  pe'vish- 
li,  adv.  In  a  peevish  manner.— Peevish- 
ness, pe'vish-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  peevish;  fretfulness. 

Peewit,  pe'wit,  n.  [From  its  cry.]  The 
lapwing. 

Peg,  peg,  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  pig:  a  spike; 
W.  pig,  something  sharp ;  allied  probably 
to  E.  peak,  pick.]  A  wooden  pin  used  in 
fastening  things,  as  a  mark,  or  otherwise; 
one  of  the  pins  on  a  musical  instrument 
for  stretching  the  strings ;  a  pin  on  which 
to  hang  anything.— To  take  one  down  a  peg, 
to  humiliate  him.  —  v.t. — pegged,  pegging. 
To  put  pegs  into  for  fastening,  &c;  to 
fasten  on  the  sole  of  (a  shoe)  with  pegs;  to 
mark  off  by  pegs.— v.i.  To  work  diligently: 
generally  followed  by  away  or  on.  (Colloq.) 
-Pegger,  peg'er,  n.  One  that  pegs.  — 
Peg-top,  n.  A  child's  toy,  a  variety  of 
top  made  to  ripin  by  a  string.— Pegtops. 
71.  Trousers  wide  at  hips  and  narrow  at  the 
ankles.    (Colloq.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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Peffaaui,  peg/a-aue,  n.  The  winged  bone 
of  Greek  mythology,  often  regarded  aa  the 
horse  ol  the  Muses,  ami  hence  connected 
with  poela  and  poetry.      Pegasean,   pe 

an,  (i.    I 'ertaining  to  Pegasus;  poetical 

reimiiieter,  pi  ram'el  er,  n.  [Or.  peira, 
ial,  and  mttron,  a  measure.]  An  Id 
■trument  for  ascertaining  the  resistance 
which  the  sin  faces  of  roads  oiler  to  wheeled 
carriages,  &o.  Peiraslle.  pl-ras'tik,  <«. 
eirastikos.]    Making  trial;  tentative, 

Pejorative,  pe'jor-a-tiv,  a.  [L.  pefor, 
worse  I  Conveyiug  a  depreciatory  meaning. 
n.  A  word  conveying  Buch  a  meaning 
IpottasU  r  is  a  ptjorativi  of  poet). 
IVkan.  pe'kan,  rt.  A  species  of  North 
American  marten. 

Pekoe.  pe'k<5,  n.  [Chinese,  lit.  white  down.] 
A  line  black  tea. 

Pelage,  pel'aj,  ».  [Fr.  }>iht{/e,  hair  of  the 
hide,  from  1-  pilus,  hair.  Pile.]  Zool.  the 
hairy  covering  of  an  animal. 
IVIaglan,  pe-la'ji-an,  rt.  A  follower  of 
Pelagius,  a  British  monk  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy,  who  denied  original  sin,  and  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  the  merit  of 
good  works.— a.  Pertaining  to  Pelagius  and 
his  doctrines.  Pelagian  isin,  pe-la'ji-an- 
i/ui,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
Vlagic.  pe-laj'ik,  a.  [Gr.  pelagos,  the 
ocean.]  Belonging  to  the  ocean;  inhabiting 
the  open  ocean. 

I'elargoniiim,  pel-ar-go'ni-um,  n.  [From 
Qr,  pelargos,  a  stork— from  the  shape  of 
the  capsules.]  Stork's-bill,  an  extensive 
melius  of  highly  ornamental  plants,  usually 
called  Geraniums.    Gekanium. 

fclasgian,  Pelasgic,  pe-las'ji-an,  pe-las'- 
jik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pelasgians  or  Pe- 
lasgi,  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Greece,  &c. 
—Pelasgic  architecture,  Pelasgic  building. 
Cyclopean. 

•elecan,  pel'i-kan,  n.    Pelican. 

'elecoid,  pel'e-koid,  n.  [Gr.  pclekys,  axe.] 
A  mathematical  figure  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  blade  of  a  battle-axe. 
'elerine,  pel'er-in,  n.  [Fr.,  from  pelerin, 
a  pilgrim.  Pilgrim.]  A  lady's  long  cape 
or  fur-tippet. 

'elf,  pelf,  n.  fO.Fr.  pel/re,  spoil,  booty, 
from  L.  pilare,  to  rob,  and  facere,  to  make. 
Pilfer]  Money;  riches;  filthy  lucre:  a 
contemptuous  term. 

'ellean,  pel'i-kan,  n.  [From  L.  pelicanus, 
Gr.  pelekanos,  a  pelican,  from  pelekys,  a 
hatchet— from  shape  of  bill.]  A  web-footed 
bird,  larger  than  the  swan,  with  a  very 
large  bill,  and  beneath  the  under  mandible 
a  huge  pouch  for  holding  fish. 
■elisse,  pe-les',  n.  [Fr.  pelisse,  from  L. 
pelliceus,  made  of  skins,  from  pellis,  a  skin. 
Peel,  v.t.]  Originally  a  garment  lined  or 
trimmed  with  fur;  now  a  robe  of  silk  or 
other  material  worn  by  ladies. 

'ell,  pel,  n.  [L.  pellis,  a  skin.  Peel,  v.t.] 
A  skin  or  hide;  a  roll  of  parchment. 

'ellagra,  pe-la'gra,  n.  [It.  pellagra,  L. 
pellis,  skin,  and  Gr.  agra,  seizure.]  A  dis- 
ease of  the  nature  of  leprosy,  particularly 
noticed  among  the  Milanese.— Pellagrin, 

pe-lag'rin,  n.    One  afflicted  with  pellagra. 

'ellet,  pel'et,  n.  [Fr.  pelote,  from  L.L. 
pUota,  pelota,  dim.  of  L.  pila,  a  ball.  Pile 
(heap).]  A  little  ball;  one  of  the  globules 
of  small  shot.— v.t.  To  form  into  pellets.— 
Pelleted,  pel'et-ed,  p.  and  a.  Consisting 
of  pellets;  made  of  pellets. 
'elllcle,  pel'i-kl,  n.  [L.  pellicula,  dim.  of 
pellis,  skin.  Peel,  v.t.]  A  thin  skin  or 
film  on  a  surface ;  bot.  the  outer  cuticular 
covering  of  plants.— Pellicular,  pel-lik'- 
u-ler,  a.  Pertainingtoapellicle;  constituted 
by  a  pellicle  or  pellicles. 
'ellltory,  pel'i-to-ri,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  parietaria,  lit.  the  wall  plant,  from  paries, 
parietis,  a  wall.]  A  name  of  several  British 
plants. 

'ell-mell,  pel'mel,  adv.  [Fr.  pele-mile, 
from  pdle  (L.  pala),  a  shovel,  and  miler,  to 
mix  (Medley).]  With  confused  violence ; 
in  a  disorderly  body;  in  utter  confusion. 


Pell*,  pell,  n.    [L,  pellis,  Hkin.|    Polls  of 
parliamentary   parchment!  and  floodi 
ulerk  0/ th>  pelU,e.g  Colonel  Barre  in  the 
of    Rockingham)    Burke,    ami    the 
Younger  Pitt, 

Pellucid,  peMfl'ild,  «     \h    peUuoidut 

in/,  for  par,  through,  and  luciaua,  brighl 
.t  1  1 1>  1    Tranaparent;  admitting  thi 
sa^e  of  light;  tranalucent;  not  opaQua 
Pelluclalty,    Pellucldneaa,    pel  lfl> 

sid'i  li,  pel  hi  sid  lies,  n.  The  slate  01  qual 
ity  of  being  pellucid  IVIIllCidlj  ,  pel- 
lu'sid  li,  dilr.      In  a  pellqold  manlier. 

Peloponneilan,  pei'o  pon-ne"si-an,  a. 
Belonging  to  Peloponne sum,  ox  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece. 

Peloria,  pe-16'ri-a,  n.  [Gr.  pelor,  a  moo 
ster.]  Hot.  regularity  of  structure  in  the 
llowers  of  plants  which  normally  bear  ir- 
regular flowers.  —  Pclorlc,  pe-lor'ik,  a. 
Characterized  by  peloria. 
Pelt,  pelt,  n.  [Shortened  from  peltry,  from 
L.  pellis,  a  skin.  Peel,  v.t.]  The  skin  of 
a  beast  with  the  hair  on  it;  a  raw  hide. — 
Pell-monger,  n.  A  dealer  in  pelts.— 
Peltry,  pel'tri,  n.  [Fr.  pelletrie.]  Pelts 
collectively:  usually  applied  to  the  skins  of 
fur-bearing  animals  in  the  raw  state. 

Pelt,  pelt,  v.t.  [O.E.  pulten,  probably  from 
L.  pultare,  to  strike  or  knock,  from  pello, 
to  drive.  Pulse.]  To  strike  or  assail  with 
something  thrown  or  driven ;  to  drive  by 
throwing  something.— v.i.  To  throw  mis- 
siles.— n.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  something 
thrown.— Pcltcr,  pel'ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  pelts. 

Peltate,  Pcltated,  pel'tat,  pel'ta-ted,  a. 

[L.  pelta,  a  target.]  Shield-shaped ;  bot. 
fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the  centre  or  by  some 
point  distinctly  within  the  margin.— Pel- 
lately,  pel'tat-li,  adv.  In  a  peltate  man- 
ner. —  Peltatllid,  pel-tat'i-fid,  a.  Bot. 
peltate  and  cut  into  subdivisions.— Peltl- 
i'orm,  pel'ti-form,  a.    Shield-shaped. 

Peltier  Effect,  pel-tea',  n.  [After  the 
physicist  Peltier.]  The  evolution  or  absorp- 
tion of  heat  at  the  junction  of  two  metals 
traversed  by  an  electric  current. 

Pelt  lug,  pel'ting,  a.    Paltry.    {Shak.) 

Pelton  Wheel,  pel'ton,  n.  A  form  of 
impulse  water  turbine,  with  double  cup 
buckets  at  the  rim. 

Peltry,  pel'tri,  n.    Under  Pelt,  n. 

Pelvis,  pel'vis,  n.  [L.  pelvis,  a  basin.] 
Anat.  the  bony  cavity  of  the  body  constitut- 
ing a  framework  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen. — Pelvic,  pel'vik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  pelvis. 

Penimican,  pem'i-kan,  n.  [North  Amer. 
Indian.]  A  North  American  Indian  pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  lean  of  venison 
dried,  pounded  into  a  paste,  and  pressed 
into  cakes  so  that  it  will  keep  long;  beef 
dried  and  similarly  preserved. 

Pemphigus,  pem'fi-gus,  n.  [Gr.  pemphix, 
pemphigos,  a  bubble.]  A  disease  of  the 
skin,  consisting  in  an  eruption  of  vesicles 
or  pustules. 

Pen,  pen,  n.  [O.Fr.  penne,  a  pen,  a  feather, 
from  L.  penna.  a  feather,  for  pesna,  from 
root  seen  in  Gr.  petomai,  to  fly,  and  in 
E.  feather.  Feather.]  A  quill  or  large 
feather! ;  an  instrument  used  for  writing 
by  means  of  a  fluid  ink ;  formerly  almost 
always  made  of  the  quill  of  some  large 
bird,  but  now  commonly  of  metal;  a  writer; 
a  penman  ;  style  or  quality  of  writing;  the 
internal  bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes. — v.t. — 
penned,  penning.  To  write ;  to  compose 
and  commit  to  paper.— Pen-and-ink,  a. 
Literary;  done  with  a  pen  and  ink,  as  a 
drawing  or  sketch. — Pen-case,  n.  A  case 
or  holder  for  a  pen,— Pen-holder,  n.  The 
stalk  and  attached  appliance  for  holding 
pen-nibs.  —  Penknife,  pen'nlf,  n.  A 
small  pocket-knife,  so  called  from  its  former 
use  in  making  and  mending  quill-pens. — 
Pennian,  pen'man,  n.  pi.  Penmen, 
pen'men.  A  calligrapher ;  an  author;  a 
writer.— Penmanship,  pen'man-ship,  n. 
The  use  of  the  pen ;  the  art  of  writing ; 
manner  of  writing. 

Pen,    pen,  v.t.— penned  or  pent,  penning. 


I  I. it.    to    I.e. leu    will,    a    rn,      ''I       /  tlUU,    to 

bolt;   AS;i\    onpinnian,  to  boll  In;   l.<; 

piiiin  11,    pi  mi,  ,1.    lo   ihut,    to    holl    I      'J'.,   I  hill 

to  coop  up;  I..  .  1 

11    An for  cows, 

fowls,  fco, ,  a  fold;  11  eoop. 

Penal    pfi'nal,  a,    [Fr.  pdnal,  from  i-  ;<"• 
nulls,  110m  p>,  ,m,  pain,  punUhmenl    1'ain.J 
l''  rtaining  to  punlahmi  nl .  <  oaoting  pun 
ishiiicnt ;  Inflicting  puniahment;  incurring 
01   .  Dialling  punlahmi  nl       r  ,. 
code  of  Law*  relating  to  the  punt  hmenl  of 

(•nines       I'tnul   /,,,-•_    a    law    prohibiting    an 

md  imposing  a  penalty  For  commlaeion 

of  it.— Prinil  ttrvitude,  a  punishment  in 
Britain,  consisting  in  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  at  some  apodal  eatabliahmenl 
— Penalize,  pS'nal-Iz,  v.l  Tomaki  penal 
or  subject  to  a  penalty  Penally,  pe'nal- 
li,  <"/''  In  a  penal  manner.  Penally, 
pen'al-ti,  n.  The  punishment  annexed  CO 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  offence,  01 
trespass;  the  suffering  to  which  a  person 
subjects  himself  by  agreement,  in  ease  of 
non-fulfllment  of  stipulations;  the  sum 
forfeited  for  breaking  an  agreement. 

Penance,  pen'ans,  u.  [O.Fr.  penance,  pene- 
ance,  from  L.  paniUntia,  repentance,  from 
pcenitens,  penitent;  it  is  a  doublet  of  peni 
tence.  Pain.]  An  ecclesiastical  punishment 
imposed  for  sin ;  the  suffering  to  which  a 
person  subjects  himself  as  an  expression  of 
repentance ;  a  sacrament  of  the  R.  C. 
Church  for  remission  of  sin. 

IN'  11  a  11 11 11 1  a  i".  pen-an'nQ-ler,  a.  [L. 
pene,  almost,  and  annulus,  a  ring.]  Nearly 
annular;  having  nearly  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Penates,  pe-na'tez,  n.pl.  [L.]  The  house- 
hold gods  of  the  ancient  Romans,  including 
the  lares. 

Pence,  pens,  n.    The  plural  of  penny. 

Penchant,  pan-shan,  n.  [Fr.,  from  pen- 
cher,  to  incline.]  Strong  inclination;  decided 
taste;  liking;  bias. 

Pencil,  pen'sil,  n.  [O.Fr.  pincel,  a  hair 
pencil,  a  brush;  from  L.  penicdlus,  dim.  of 
penis,  a  tail.]  A  small  delicate  brush  used 
by  painters  for  laying  on  their  pigments;  an 
instrument  for  marking,  drawing,  or  writ- 
ing, formed  of  graphite,  coloured  chalk,  or 
the  like;  often  a  lead-pencil;  optics,  an 
aggregate  of  rays  of  light  which  converge  to 
or  diverge  from  the  same  point. — v.t.— pen- 
cilled, pencilling.  To  write  or  mark  with  a 
pencil.  —  Pencilled,  pen'sild,  p.  and  a. 
Painted,  drawn,  or  marked  with  a  pencil; 
delicately  marked. 

Pend,  pend,  n.  [Scottish.]  Alley,  wynd, 
lane,  or  close. 

Pendant,  pen'dant,  n.  [Fr.  pendant,  bang- 
ing, what  hangs,  a  counterpart,  from  pen- 
dre,  L.  pendere,  to  hang,  which,  with  the 
allied  pendere,  to  weigh,  appears  in  pensile, 
pendulum,  depend,  impend,  expend,  com- 
pensation, compendium,  &c]  Anything 
banging  down  by  way  of  ornament,  but 
particularly  from  the  neck ;  naut.  a  flag 
borne  at  the  mast-head  of  certain  ships, 
of  two  kinds— the  long  pendant,  and  the 
broad  pendant ;  an  apparatus  hanging  from 
a  roof  or  ceiling  for  giving  light  by  gas; 
one  of  a  pair  of  companion  pictures,  statues, 
&c. ;  an  appendix  or  addition;  arch,  a 
hanging  ornament  used  in  the  vaults  and 
timber  roofs  of  Gothic  architecture.  — 
Pendency,  pen'den-si,  n.  State  of  being 
pendent  or  suspended;  the  state  of  being 
continued  as  not  yet  decided— Pendent, 
pen'dent,  a.  [L.  pendens,  pendentis,  hang- 
ing, ppr.  of  pendere,  to  hang.]  Hanging; 
suspended;  depending;  overhanging;  pro- 
jecting.— n.  Something  pendent  or  hanging. 
— Pendentive,  pen-den'tiv,  n.  [Fr.  pen- 
dentif.]  Arch,  the  part  of  a  groined  ceiling 
springing  from  one  pillar  or  impost.— Pen- 
denfly,  pen'dent-li,  adv.  In  a  pendent  or 
projecting  manner.— Pending,  pen'ding, 
p.  and  a.  Depending;  remaining  undecided; 
not  terminated. — prep.  [A  participle  con- 
verted into  a  preposition,  like  during.]  For 
the  time  of  the  continuance  of;  during. 

Pen  dragon,  pen-drag'on,  n.  [W.  pen,  a 
head,  and  dragon,  a  leader.  ]  A  chief  leader, 
a  title  among  the  ancient  British. 
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Pendulous*  Den'du-luti  <t.  |L.  penduliu, 
from  pend«o,  to  hang.  Pkndant.]  Hans 
ing  so  as  to  swing  freely  ;  loosely  pendent  ; 
swinging-  Pciidulousncss,  pen'dfl  lufl 

nea,  //.  Tlu'  state  of  being  pendulous 
Pendulum,  pen'du-lum,  n.  ILit.  whal 
bangs  down,  from  L  pmdwiua.]  A  body  so 
suspended  from  a  fixed  point  as  to  swing 
to  and  fro  by  the  alternate  action  of  gravity 
and  momentum ;  the  swinging  piece  in  a 
clock  serving  as  the  regulating  power,  the 
wheel-work  being  attached  to  register  tuo 
number  of  vibrations,  and  the  weight  or 
spring  serving  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
friction  and  resistance  of  the  air.— Compen- 
sation pendulum.  Compensation. 
Peneplain,  pen'i-plan,  n.  [L.  pcene,  al- 
most] A  denuded  area  approximating  to 
a  plain. 

Penetrate,    pen'e-trftt,   v.t.  —  penetrated, 
penetrating.      [L.    penetro,  penetratum,    to 
penetrate;   root  pen,  denoting  internality, 
and  tra,  to  go.]  To  enter  or  pierce;  to  make 
way  into  the  interior  of;   to  pass  into  or 
affect  the  mind  of;  to  touch ;  to  pierce  into 
by  the  intellect;   to  arrive  at   the   inner 
meaning  of;  to  understand.— v. i.  To  enter 
into  or  pierce  anything;  to  pass  or  make 
way  in.— Penetrating,  pen'e-trat-ing,  p. 
and  a.     Having  the  power  of  entering  or 
piercing;  sharp;  acute;  discerning.— Pene- 
tratingly, pen'e-trat-ing-li,  adv.     In  a 
penetratingmanner.— Penetration,  pen- 
e-tra'shon,  n.    The  act  of  penetrating;   a 
seeing  into  something  obscure  or  difficult ; 
discernment;   mental  acuteness. —Pene- 
trative, pen'e-tra-tiv,  a.    Sharp;  subtle; 
acute  ;  discerning.  —  Penetrativeness, 
pen'e-tra-tiv-nes,  n  —  Penetrable,  pen'e- 
tra-bl,  a.     [L.  penetrabilis.]     Capable   of 
being  penetrated,  entered,   or  pierced  by 
another  body ;  susceptible  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual impression.  —  Penetrableuess, 
Penetrability,    pen'e-tra-bl-nes,   pen'e- 
tra-bil"i-ti,  n.    State  of  being  penetrable.— 
Penetrably,    pen'e-tra-bli,    adv.     In    a 
penetrable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  penetrable. 
Penetralia,    pen'e-tra"li-a,  n.pl.       [L„ 
from  penetrans,  internal.]    The  inner  parts 
of  a  building,  as  of  a  temple  or  palace ;  a 
sanctuary ;  hidden  things.— Penetrance, 
Penetrancy,  pen'e-trans,    pen'e-tran-si, 
n.    The  quality  of  being  penetrant.— Pen- 
etrant, pen'e-trant,  a.    Having  the  power 
to  penetrate  or  pierce. 
Penfold,  peu'fold,  n.    Pinfold. 
Penguin,  pen'gwin,  n.     [From  prov.  E. 
penwing  or  pinwing  (the  wing  bearing  the 
pens  or  quills),  the  outer  joint  of  the  wing 
of  a  fowl,  so  that  the  name  would  mean  a 
bird  with  a  wing  like  this,  or  a  wing  that 
has  the  quills  plucked  out.]    A  name  of 
swimming    birds   allied    to   the  auks  and 
guillemots,  having  rudimentary  wings  use- 
less for  flight,  but  effective  in  swimming.— 
Pengninery,  pen-gwin'er-i,  n.    A  colony 
of  penguins. 

Penicil,  pen'i-sil,  n.  [L.  penicillus,  a  pencil 
or  small  brush.  Pencil.]  A  tent  or  pled- 
get for  wounds  or  ulcers.— Penicillate, 
Penicillated,  pen-i-sil'at,  pen-i-sil'a-ted, 
a.  Rot.  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  short, 
compact  fibres  or  hairs;  zool.  supporting 
bundles  of  diverging  hairs. 
Peninsula,  pe-nin'su-la,  n.  [L.,  from  pene, 
almost,  and  insula,  an  island.]  A  portion 
of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus. 
— The  Peninsula,  Spain  and  Portugal  to- 
gether. —  Peninsular,  pe-nin'su-ler,  a. 
In  the  form  of  a  peninsula;  pertaining  to 
a  peninsula.  —  Peulnsnlate,  pe-nin'su- 
lat,  v.t.—peninsulated,  peninsulating.  To 
form  into  a  peninsula. 

Penis,  pe'nis,  n.  [L.]  The  male  organ  of 
generation. 

Penitence,  pen'i-tens,  n.  [Fr.  penitence, 
from  L.  poznitentia,  repentance.  Penance 
is  the  same  word.  Penal.]  Sorrow  for 
the  commission  of  sin  or  offences;  repen- 
tance; contrition.— Penitency,  pen'i-ten- 
si,  n.  Penitence.— Penitent,  pen'i-tent, 
a.  [L.  poznitens,  repentant.]  Suffering  sor- 
row of  heart  on  account  of  sins  or  offences; 
contrite;  sorry  for  wrong-doing  and  resolved 


on  amendment.— n.  One  who  is  penitent; 

one  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to 

penance.    Penitential,  pen-t-ten'shaL  a. 

Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  orex  pressing 

penitence.  Penitential  psaVme,  the  psalms 
numbered  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  oil.,  oxxx., 
Oxliii.  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible. 
—ri.  Iii  the  R  Cath.  Ck.  a  book  containing 
the  rules  which  relate  to  penance.— Peili- 
tcntially,  pen-i-ten'shal-li,  adv.  In  a  pen 

itential  manner. -Penitentiary,  pen-i- 
ten'sha-ri,  a.  Relating  to  penance.— »t.  A 
penitent ;  an  official  or  office  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  connected  with  the  grant- 
ing of  dispensations,  &c;  a  house  of  cor- 
rection in  which  offenders  are  confined  for 
punishment  and  reformation,  and  compelled 
to  labour.  —  Penitently,  peu'i-tent-li, 
adv.  In  a  penitent  manner. 
Penknife,  Penman,  &c.  Under  Pen. 
Pennant)  pen'ant,  n.  [From  pennon,  but 
influenced  by  pendant.]  A  small  flag ;  a 
pennon;  a  pendant. 

Peniiate,  Pennatcd,  pen'at,  pen'a-ted, 
a.  [L.  pennatus,  winged,  from  penna,  a 
feather.]  Bot.  same  as  Pinnate.— Pciini- 
foi'lll,  pen'i-form,  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  barbs  of  a  feather.— Pen  11  i- 
gerous,  pe-nij'er-us,  a.  Bearing  feathers 
or  quills. 

Pennon,  pen'on,  n.    [Fr.  pennon,  from  L. 
penna,  a  feather,  a  plume.    Pen.]   A  small 
pointed  flag  or  streamer  formerly  carried 
by  knights  attached  to  their  spear  or  lance, 
and  generally  bearing  a  badge  or  device; 
a  pennant.  —  Pennoiiccl,    Pennon- 
celle,  pen'on-sel,  n.    A  small  pennon. 
Penny,  pen'i,  n.  pi.  Pennies  or  Pence, 
pen'iz,  pens.   Pennies  denotes  the  number  of 
coins;  pence  the  amount  in  value.    [A.Sax. 
penig,  pening,  pending  =  T>.  penning,  Dan. 
penge,  Icel.  penningr,  O.H.G.  pfenting,  G. 
pfennig ;  perhaps  of  same  origin  as  pawn,  a 
pledge!    Pawn.]    A  bronze  (formerly  cop- 
per) coin,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the 
shilling;  an  insignificant   coin    or   value; 
money.— Penniless,  pen'i-les,  a.    Money- 
less; destitute  of  money;  poor.— Penni- 
lessness,  pen'i-les-nes,  n.    The  state  of 
being  penniless.— Penny-a-liner,  n.    A 
person   who   furnishes   matter  for  public 
journals  at  a  penny  a  line,  or  some  such 
small  price;    any  poor  writer  for   hire.— 
Penny-dog,  n.    A  kind  of  small  shark  or 
dog-fish.  —  Pennyroyal,  pen'i-roi-al,  n. 
An   aromatic   British   plant  of   the  mint 
family.— Penny-wedding,  n.    A  wed- 
ding where  the  guests  contribute  toward 
the    expenses    of    the    entertainment.  — 
Pennyweight,    pen'i-wat,    n.     A   troy 
weight  containing  24  grains— anciently  the 
weight  of  a  silver  penny.— Penny-wise, 
a.     Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of 
larger;  niggardly  on  unimportant  occasions: 
generally  in   the   phrase   'penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish'.  —  Pennyworth,   pen'i- 
werth,  n.     As  much  as  is  bought  for  a 
penny;  a  purchase;  a  bargain. 
Penology,  pe-nol'o-ji,  n.    [Gr.  poine,  pun- 
ishment, and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  public  punishments. 
Pensile,  pen'sll,  a.    [L.  pensilis,  from  pen- 
deo,  to  hang.    Pendant.]    Hanging;  sus- 
pended; pendulous. 

Pension,  pen'shon,  n.  [Fr.  pension,  from 
L.  pensio,  pensionis,  a  paying,  from  pendo, 
pensum,  to  weigh,  to  pay  (whence  expend, 
&c).  Pendant.]  A  stated  allowance  to  a 
person  in  consideration  of  past  services;  a 
yearly  sum  granted  by  government  to  re- 
tired public  officers,  to  soldiers  or  sailors 
who  have  served  a  certain  number  of  years 
or  have  been  wounded,  or  others ;  a  board- 
ing-house or  boarding-school  on  the  Con- 
tinent (in  this  sense  pronounced  pan-se-oh, 
being  French).— Old  Age  Pension,  a  weekly 
payment  made  by  the  state  to  persons  over 
70,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  passed  in  1908, 
and  subsequent  amendments.—  v.  t.  To  grant 
a  pension  to.— Pensionary,  pen'shon-a- 
ri,  a.  Receiving  a  pension  ;  consisting  in  a 
pension.  —  n.  A  person  who  receives  a 
pension;  a  pensioner.  —  The  Grand  Pension- 
ary of  Holland,  the  first  minister  of  Hol- 
land: title  from  1619  to  1794.— Pensioner, 


pen'shon  er,  n.    One  in  receipt  of  a  pensio: 

a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  another; 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  who  pa; 
for  his  Commons  OUt  of  bih  own  inco 
the  same  as  a  commoner  at  Oxford. 
Pensive,  pen'siv,  a.  [Fr.  pensif,  from  p. 
ter,  to  think  or  reflect,  from  I,.  P«UM 
to  weigh,  to  consider,  a  freq.  from  pen 
peneum,  to  weigh.  Pendant  I  Thought! 

employed  in  serious  thought  or  rotlecti 

thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  ;  e 

pressing    thoughtfulness    with    sadness. 

Pensively,  pen'siv-li,  ado.     In  a  peusi 

manner.  —  Pciisl  VCIICSS,    peii'siv-nes, 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  pensive. 
Penstock,  pen'stok,  n.  [Pen,  an  inclosu: 

and  Stock.]    A  trough,  tube,  or  conduit 

boards  for  conducting  water;  a  sluice  abo 

a  water-wheel. 
Pent,  pent,  pp.  of  pen.  Penned  or  shut 

closely  confined. 
Pentachord,  pen'ta-kord,  n.    [Gr.  pe 

five,   and   chordt,   a    string.]    An    anci 

Greek  instrument  of  music  with  five  strini 
Peiltacle,  pen'ta-kl,  n.    IL.L.  pentaculu: 

from  Gr.  pente,  five.]    A  figure  consist! 

of  five  straight  lines  so  joined  and  in 

seating   as    to   form    a   five-pointed   st 

formerly   a    mystic   sign   in   astrology 

necromancy. 
Pentacoccous,    pen-ta-kok'us,    a      [< 

pente,   five,  and  L.  coccus,  a  berry.]    jB. 

having  or  containing  five  grains  or  seeds 
Pentacrlnite,    pen-tak'ri-nit,    n.      [ 

pente,  five,  Icrinon,  a  lily.]    A  five-arm 

fossil  encrinite. 

Pentad,  pent'ad,  n.    [Gr.  pente,  five.] 

aggregate  of  five;  a  period  of  five  years. 

Pentadactylous,    pen-ta-dak'ti-lus, 

[Gr.  pente,  five,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or  t 

Having  five  fingers  or  toes. 

Pentadelphous,  pen-ta-del'fus,  a.    [ 

pente,   five,  and  adelphos,  brother.]     J5i 

having  the  filaments  or  stamens  arrangi 

in  groups  or  divisions  of  five. 

Pentaglot,  pen'ta-glot,  n.  [Qt.  pente,  fi 
and  glotta,  a  tongue.]    A  work  in  five  c 

ferent  languages. 

Pentagon,  pen'ta-gon,  n.  [Gr.  pente,  fi1 
and  gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom.  a  figure 
five  sides  and  five  angles;  if  the  sides  an< 
angles  be  equal  it  is  a  regular  pentagon 
otherwise,  irregular;  fort,  a  fort  with  fivi 
bastious.— Pentagonal,  pen-tag'on-al.  a 
Having  five  corners  or  angles.— Pen  tag 
onally,  pen-tag'on-al-li,  adv.  With  fiv 
angles. 

Pentagram,  pen'ta-gram,  n.  [Gr.  pente 
five,  and  gramme,  a  line.]    A  pentacle. 

Pentagyn,  pen'ta-jin,  n.  [Gr.  pente,  five 
and  gyne,  a  female.]  Bot.  a  plant  ha  vim 
five  styles.— Pcntagynlan,  Pentagy 
nous,  pen-ta-jin'i-an,  pen-taj'i-nus,  a.  Bot 
having  five  styles. 

Pentahedron,  pen-ta-he'dron,  n.  [Gr 
pente,  five,  and  hedra,  a  side  or  base.]  ^ 
solid  having  five  equal  sides—  Pentahe 
dral,  pen-ta-he'dral,  a.  Having  five  equa 
sides. 

Pentamerous,  pen-tam'er-us,  a.  [Gr 
pente,  five,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Having  0 
divided  into  five  parts;  zool.  having  fiv< 
joints  to  the  tarsus  of  each  leg,  a  tern 
applied  to  a  family  (Pentamera)  of  beetles 
— Pentameran,  pen-tam'er-an,  n.  / 
pentamerous  beetle. 

Pentameter,  pen-tam'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  pente 
five,  and  metron,  measure.]  Pros,  a  vers* 
of  five  feet,  belonging  more  especially  t> 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  the  two  first  fee, 
being  either  dactyls  or  spondees;  th 
Greek  line  whose  first  two  feet  may  consis 
of  either  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee,  followed  b, 
a  caesura,  and  followed  in  turn  by  two  dac 
tyls  closed  by  a  second  caesura.— a.  Havim 
five  metrical  feet. 

Pentander,  pen-tan'der,  n.  [Gr.  pentt 
five,  and  aner,  a  man  or  male.]  A  herrna 
phrodite  plant  having  five  stamens  wit) 
distinct  filaments  not  connected  with  tn 
pistil.  —  Pentandrous.  pen-tan^drus,  a 
Bot.  having  five  stamens  with  distinct  nia 
ments  not  connected  with  the  pistil. 
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'llllllic  pent  an.  11.  |(ir.  pente,  ti vt •.  | 
mfflu  hydrocarbon  occ  oolour 

■  fluid  in  petroleum  and  other  oils. 
'iilnimulur.    pen-tang'gQ-ler,  .1-     [Qr. 
,<t,,  ii\i ,  and  K    angular  I    Having  Ave 

iglc.v 

Hatapetalous,  pen  ta  pet'a  lua,  o.    [Or. 

•  1,,    inc.    and   petaton,   a    petal.]    iiot. 

IMlie    flffl   1'ltlllS. 

'lllupll.vlloiis,  pen-tJif'i  his,  a.  |Cr. 
ij f, .  live,  phyllon,  u  leaf.J  ifo(.  having 
,  i'  leai  ■ 

'iilart'liy.  pen'Utr  ki,  n.  |(ir.  pente, 
sc  iii'ii,  rule.]  A  government  in  the 
indi  ol  Ave  persons. 

'iitnM'palou*.  pen-ta  sep'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
in.,  Ave,  and  E.  sepal.]  Bot.  having  live 
pals 

•lila*pcriiious, pen-ta-sper'mus,u.  [C.r. 
jif.,  five,  sperma,  a  seed.]  Bot.  containing 
M  seeds. 

Milastlcli.  pen'ta-stik,  n.  [Cr.  pente, 
10,  and  stichos,  a  verse.]    A  composition 

ug  of  live  verses. 
•ntaslyle,  pen'ta-stll,  n.  and  a.     [Gr. 
Ma.    Ave,    and   stylos,  a  column.]    Arch. 
>plu\l  to  an  edifice  having  live  columns  in 
out. 

'Iltatciicll,  pen'ta-tiik,  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
H,  and  ttitclms,  a  book.]  A  collective 
•rm  for  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
estament.  —  Pen 1 ;» <  ciicba ! ,  pen-ta-tu'- 
il,  a.  Relating  to  the  Pentateuch. 
pnlceost,  pen'tc-kost,  n.  [Gr.  pentckoste 
enii  mi),  the  fiftieth  (day),  from  pentikonta, 
fty,  from  pente,  five.]  A  solemn  festival 
f  the  Jews,  so  called  because  celebrated 
a  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover ; 
rhitsuntide,  which  is  fifty  days  after  Easter. 
-Pentecostal,  pen-te-kos'tal,  a.  Per- 
lining  to  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.  —  n. 
m  oblation  formerly  made  to  a  parish 
riest  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
entegrapb,  pen'te-graf,  m,.  Panto- 
raph. 

Piithousc,  penfhous,  n.  [Formerly  pen- 
ce, from  Fr.  appentis,  a  penthouse. — L. 
d,  to,  and  pendeo,  to  hang.  Pendant.] 
l  roof  sloping  up  against  a  wall;  a  shed 
landing  aslope  from  a  building. 

entile,  pen'til,  n.  Pantile. 
ent-roof,  n.  [From  pent  in  penthouse.] 
i  roof  formed  like  an  inclined  plane,  the 
lope  being  all  on  one  side. 
ennlt,  Pemiltima,  pe'nult,  pe-nul'-ti- 
ia,  n.  [L.  pennltimus — pene,  almost,  and 
Itimus,  last.]  The  last  syllable  of  a  word 
xcept  one.  —  Penultimate,  pe-nul'ti- 
aat,  a.  The  last  but  one.— n.  The  last 
yllable  but  one  of  a  word. 
ennnibra,  pe-num'bra,  n.  [L.  pene, 
lmost,  and  umbra,  shade.]  The  partial 
hadow  outside  of  the  total  shadow  caused 
iy  an  opaque  body  intercepting  the  light 
rom  a  luminous  body,  as  in  eclipses ; 
minting,  the  boundary  of  shade  and  light, 
rhere  the  one  blends  with  the  other. — 
*enn in  oral,  pe-num'bral,  a.  Pertaining 

0  a  penumbra. 

ennry,  pen'fi-ri,  n.  [Fr.  penurie,  L.  pen- 
<ria,  akin  to  Gr.  penia,  poverty.]  Want 
t  pecuniary  means ;  indigence ;  extreme 
loverty.— Penurious,  pe-nii'ri-us,  a.  Per- 
aining  to  penury ;  niggardly ;  parsimoni- 
ub;  sordid.— Pennriously,  pe-nu'ri-us- 
i,  adv.  In  a  penurious  manner. — Penuri- 
tusness,  pe-nu'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  quality 
>f  being  penurious. 

eon,  pe'on,  n.  [Sp.  peon,  a  foot-soldier,  a 
lay-labourer,  from  L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot. 
'awn  (at  chess),  Pedal.]    In  Hindustan, 

1  foot-soldier ;  a  native  constable ;  in  Span- 
sh  America,  a  day-labourer;  a  farmer  of 
Spanish  descent;  a  kind  of  serf.— Peonage, 
Peonism,  pe'on-aj,  pe'on-izm,  n.  The 
tate  or  condition  of  a  peon. 

eony,  pe'6-ni,  n.  [L.  pceonia,  from  Gr. 
'rtiom'a,  from  Paion,  Apollo,  who  used  this 
lower  to  cure  the  wounds  of  the  gods.] 
^.ranunculaceous  genus  of  plants  cultivated 
n  gardens  for  their  large  gaudy  flowers. 

'eople,  pe'pl,  n.    [O.E.  peple,  puple,  &c, 


O.Fr.  popl$,  putple,  Pr.  peupU,  (rom  L 
popultu,  people.    Popular.]    The  bodyol 

i"  1 1  n ho  oompoM  ■  oomraunlty, 

"i  nation  ,  a  community  ;  ■  bods  aooial  (in 
tbii  tenae  11  admiti  the  plural   /  -•  ■ 
peraona  Indefinitely;  men  [peopli  mi; 
what  1  hej  please) ;  with  p  I  hoi  e 

who  are  cloeelj  oonneoted  with  a  person, 

as  attendants,    domettioa,    relatives. 
The    people,   the   commonalty,    iih    distinct 
from    mi  11   (if   rank;    the   populace.— v.t. — 
piofiUii,  peopling.    To  stock  with  people  or 
Inhabitants;  to  populate. 

PeperlBe,  PeperlnOi  per/e-rin,  pep-o- 
rclio,  71.  I  It.  peperino,  from  L.  piper, 
pepper.]  A  light  porous  species  of  volcanic 
rock. 

IV plus,  pep'lus,  r,  [Gr.  pcplos.]  A  large 
full  upper  robe  anciently  worn  by  Greek 
women. 

lVpo,  pe'po,  n.  [L.,  a  melon]  Any  fruit 
of  the  type  of  the  melon  or  gourd. 

Pepper,  pep'er,  n.  [A. Sax.  pipor,  peppor, 
from  L.  piper,  Gr.  piperi,  peperi:  a  word 
of  Oriental  origin.]  A  plant  and  its  fruit, 
which  latter  has  an  aromatic,  extremely 
hot,  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  in  season- 
ing, &c.  —  Jamaica  pepper.  Pimento. — 
Guinea  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  the  pro- 
duce of  different  species  of  capsicum. — v.t. 
To  sprinkle  with  pepper ;  to  pelt  with  shot 
or  missiles;  to  cover  with  numerous  sores; 
to  drub  thoroughly.— Pepper-and-salt, 
a.  Of  a  light  ground  colour  (as  white, 
drab,  gray,  &c.)  dotted  with  black,  brown, 
or  like  dark  colour.— Pepper-liox,  n.  A 
small  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  for  sprink- 
ling pepper  on  food.— Peppercorn,  pep'- 
er-korn,  n.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper 
plant;  hence,  an  insignificant  quantity: 
something  of  inconsiderable  value.  —  Pep- 
percorn rent,  a  nominal  rent. — Pepper- 
mint, pep'er-mint,  n.  A  plant  of  the  mint 
genus  having  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glow- 
ing like  pepper,  and  followed  by  a  sense 
of  coolness ;  a  liqueur  prepared  from  the 
plant;  a  lozenge  of  sugar  flavoured  with 
peppermint.— Pepper-pot,  n.  A  West 
Indian  dish,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  cassareep,  with  flesh  or  dried  fish 
and  vegetables;  a  pepper-box;  a  kind  of 
capsicum.— Peppery,  pep'er-i,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  pepper;  choleric;  irritable. 

Pepperidge,  pep'er-ij,  n.    Piperidge. 

Pepsin,  Pepsiue,  pep'sin,  n.  [Gr.  pepsis, 
digestion,  from  pepto,  to  digest.]  A  pecu- 
liar animal  principle  secreted  by  the  sto- 
mach, the  active  principle  of  gastric  juice. 
—Peptic,  pep'tik,  a.  Promoting  digestion, 
relating  to  digestion;  digestive.  —  n.  A 
medicine  which  promotes  digestion.— Pep- 
tics, pep'tiks,  n.  The  doctrine  of  digestion; 
as  a  plural,  the  digestive  organs.— Pep- 
tlclty,  pep-tis'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
peptic;  good  digestion.— Peptone,  pep'- 
ton,  n.  The  substance  into  which  the 
nitrogenous  elements  of  the  food  are  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Per,  per.  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
through,  by,  by  means  of,  &c,  occurring 
as  a  prefix  in  many  English  words,  and 
also  used  separately  in  certain  phrases.— 
Per  annum,  by  the  year;  in  each  year; 
annually.  So  per  diem,  by  the  day,  each 
day.—  Per  centum,  by  the  hundred;  com- 
monly abbreviated  to  per  cent.— Percen- 
tage, per-sen'taj,  n.  The  allowance,  duty, 
rate  of  interest,  or  commission  on  a  hun- 
dred. 

Peradventnre,  per-ad-ven'tur,  adv.  [Pre- 
fix per,  by,  and  adventure,  Fr.  par  aventure.] 
Perchance;  perhaps;  it  may  be.  Sometimes 
used  as  a  noun  =  doubt;  question. 

Perambulate,  per-am'bu-lat,  v.t.— per- 
ambulated, perambulating.  [L.  perambulo— 
per,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.  Amble.]  To 
walk  through  or  over ;  to  survey  the  boun- 
daries of  (to  perambulate  a  parish).— Per- 
ambulation, per-am'bu-l5"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  perambulating;  a  travelling  survey 
or  inspection ;  a  walking  through  or  over 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  settling  boun- 
daries. —  Perambnlator,  per-am'bu-la- 
ter,  n.  One  who  peram hulates ;  a  small 
carriage  for  a  child,  propelled  from  behind. 


Pereefre,  pei   §?',«.(    pert  — t,  /  ■ 
ing,   [Fr.  toperoeive, 

to  00m] 1    per,   and  eapi 

CAPABLE  |    To  have  or  obtain  know 

of    by    the    Mir.  ■;     1   ,    ;■],, 

oognitanoe  ol   bj  thi 

apprehend  by  the  mind;  to  diaoern,  know, 
undi  ratand,    .'.  Byn.  nod.  iVr- 

celvable,  pi  i  le'va  bl,o.   i  being 

perceived     i ible.      Perceli  abl) , 

pi  i    5'va  bll,  adv.    tn  i 
Perceives  per-ai  n  r,  n    One  «  h» 

Percept,  per'aept.fi    That  which 
la  peroeived.    Perceptibility,  pei    ep 
ti-bil"i  ti,  n.    The  .state-  oi  quality  oi  being 
perceptible;  perception;  powei  ol  peroeiv 
Log.    Perceptible,  pei  aep'ti  bl,  a    <  .1 
pable  of  being  peroeived.    Perceptibly, 
per-sep'ti-bli, adv.   In  a  peroepl  ible  mannei . 
so  as  to  be  perceived     Perception, 
sep'shon,  n.     [L.   perceptlo,   perceptionis.] 
The  act  of  perceiving;  that  act  Ol  proi 
the  mind  which  makei  known  an  externa] 
object;    the  faculty   by   which    man   bolda 
communication  with  the  external  world  or 
takes  cognizance  of   objects   without    the 
mind.— Perceptive,  per-aep'tiv,  a.    Re- 
lating to  the  act  or  power  of  perceiving; 
having  the  faculty  of  perceiving.— Percep- 
tivity, per-sep-tiv'i-ti,  n.     The  quality  of 
being  perceptive ;  power  of  perception. 

Percentage.    Under  Per. 

Percb,  perch,  n.  [Fr.  perche,  L.  perca, 
from  Gr.  perks,  the  perch,  from  perkos, 
dark-coloured.]  The  popular  name  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fiahea,  one  species  of  which  is 
found  in  rivers  and  lakes  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

Percb,  perch,  n.  [Fr.  perche,  from  L.  per- 
tica,  a  pole,  a  staff.]  A  measure  of  length 
containing  5i  yards;  a  pole  or  rod;  a  roost 
for  birds;  anything  on  which  they  light; 
hence,  an  elevated  seat  or  position. —  v.t. 
To  sit  or  roost;  to  light  or  settle  as  a  bird. 
— v.t.  To  place  on  a  perch. — Perched  blocks, 
blocks  of  stone  that  have  been  left  by 
ancient  glaciers  high  up  on  mountains.— 
Perclier,  perch'er,  n.  One  that  perches; 
a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  of  insessores. 

Percbance,  pcr-chans',  adv.  [L.  per,  by, 
and  E.  chance.)    Perhaps;  peradventnre. 

Perchloric,  per-klo'rik,  a.  Applied  to  an 
acid  forming  a  syrupy  liquid  very  explosive. 
— Percblorate,  per-klo'rat,  n.  A  salt  of 
perchloric  acid. 

Percipient,  per-sip'i-ent,  a.  [L.  per- 
cipiens,  ppr.  of  percipio.  Perceive.] 
Perceiving ;  having  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion.— n.  One  who  perceives.  —  Percipi- 
dice,  Perciplency,  per-sip'i-ens,  per- 
sip'i-en-si,  n.  Act  or  power  of  perceiving  ; 
perception. 

Perclose,  per-kloz,  n.  [O.Fr.  perclose.] 
Parclose. 

Percold,  peloid,  a.  [Gr.  perks,  perch, 
and  eidos,  form.]  Resembling  the  perch  ; 
belonging  to  the  perch  family. 

Percolate,  per'ko-lat,  v.t.  —  percolated, 
percolating.  [L.  pcrcolo—per,  and  colo,  to 
strain,  from  colum,  a  sieve  (whence  colan- 
der).] To  strain  or  filter.— v.i.  To  pass 
through  small  interstices  or  pores;  to  filter. 
—Percolation,  per-ko-la"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  percolating;  filtration.— Percola- 
tor, per'ko-la-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  filters. 

Percurrent,  per-kur'ent,  a.  [L.  per, 
through,  and  currens,  running.]  Running 
through  from  top  to  bottom. 

Percnss.t  per-kus',  v.t.  [L.  percussus,  from 
percutio,  percussum — per,  through,  and 
quatio,  to  strike  (as  in  concuss).  yuASH.] 
To  strike  against;  to  give  a  shock  to. — 
Percussion,  per-kush'on,  n.  [L.  percus- 
sio.]  The  act  of  striking  one  body  against 
another  with  some  violence;  forcible  colli- 
sion; the  shock  produced  by  the  collision 
of  bodies;  the  impression  or  effect  of  sound 
on  the  ear;  med.  the  method  of  eliciting 
sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organs  subjacent  (as  the  lungs 
or  heart).— Percussion-cap,  n.  A  small 
copper  cap  or  cup  containing  fulminating 


ch,  eTtain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  (Tien;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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powder,  used  In  B  percussion  lock  to  explode 

gunpowder.      iVreussioii-fuse,  n,    a 

fuse  in  a  projectile  set  ill  net  ion  by  concus- 
sion when  this  projectile  strikes  tlie  object. 

Percussion-gnu,  ».  a  gun  discharged 
byaperoussion  lock.    Percnsslon-lock, 

IK  A  lock  for  ft  gun,  causing  the  ignition 
of  the  charge  by  the  impact  of  a  hammer 
or  striker.  —  Percussive,  per  Uus'iv,  a. 
Acting   hy  percussion;   striking  against.— 

Peroutlent,  per-ku'shl-ent,  n.  [L.  per- 
c ut tens. I    That  which  strikes. 

Perdition,  per-dish'on,  n.  |L.L.  perditio, 
from  L.  perdo,  perditus,  to  destroy,  to  ruin 
— per,  thoroughly,  and  do,  a  verb  cog.  with 
E.  do.]  Entire  ruin;  utter  destruction; 
loss  of  final  happiness  in  a  future  state; 
future  misery  or  eternal  death. 

Perdu,  Perdue,  per'diiorper-du',  a.  [Fr. 
perdu,  lost,  from  pen! re,  to  lose,  L.  perdo.] 
Hid;  in  concealment:  generally  in  the 
phrase  to  lie  or  to  beperdu.— Pcrdus,  per'- 
dus,  11.pl.  Soldiers  sent  to  occupy  a  difficult 
post,  regarded  already  as  practically  lost  or 
destroyed  men.    [Shak.) 

Perdurable,  per'du-ra-bl,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  perduro—per,  intens.,  and  duro,  to  last. 
Durable.]  Very  durable;  lasting;  con- 
tinuing long.  —  Perdurably,  per'du-ra- 
bli,  adv.  In  a  perdurable  manner;  lastingly. 
— Perforation,  Perdurance,  per-du- 
ra'shon,  per-du'rans,  n.  Long  continuauce. 
— Perdu  re,  per-dfir',  v.i.  To  endure  or 
continue  long. 

Peregrinate,  per'e-gri-nat,  v.i.— peregrin- 
ated, peregrinating.  [L.  peregrinor,  from 
peregrinus,  a  traveller  or  stranger  —  per, 
through,  and  ager,  land.  Pilgrim.]  To 
travel  from  place  to  place;  to  wander.— 
Peregrination,  per'e-gri-na"shon,  n.  A 
travelling,  roaming,  or  wandering  about;  a 
journey.  —  Peregrinator,  per'e-gri-na- 
ter,  n.  A  traveller.— Peregrine,  per'e- 
grin,  a.  [L.  peregrinus.]  Foreign ;  not 
native.  —  Peregrine  falcon,  a  handsome 
species  of  European  falcon.—  n.  A  peregrine 
falcon.— Peregrinity.t  per-e-grin'i-ti,  n. 
Strangeness;  foreignness. 

Peremptory,  per'emp-to-ri,  a.  [L.  peremp- 
torius,  from  perimo,  peremptus,  to  destroy 
— per,  thoroughly,  and  erno,  to  take,  to  buy 
(seen  also  in  exempt,  example,  prompt).] 
Precluding   debate   or  expostulation;   de- 

1  cisive;  authoritative;  fully  resolved;  de- 
termined; positive  in  opinion  or  judgment; 
dogmatical;  laiv,  final;  determinate.  — 
Peremptorily,  per'emp-to-ri-li,  adv.  In 
a  peremptory  manner.  —  Pcremptori- 
ttess,  per'emp-to-ri-nes,  n. 

Perennial,  per-en'i-al,  a.  [L.  perennis— 
per,  through,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Lasting 
or  continuing  without  cessation  through 
the  year;  continuing  without  stop  or  in- 
termission; unceasing;  never-failing;  hot. 
continuing  more  than  two  years  (a  peren- 
nial stem  or  root). — n.  A  plant  whose  root 
remains  alive  more  years  than  two,  but 
whose  stems  flower  and  perish  annually. — 
— Perennially,  per-en'i-al-li,  adv.  Con- 
tinually; without  ceasing.  —  Perenni- 
branchiate,  per-en'i-brang"ki-at,  a. 
Having  the  branchise  or  gills  permanent,  as 
certain  amphibians.  —  n.  An  amphibian 
having  permanent  branchise. 

Perfect,  per'fekt,  a.  [L.  perfectus,  pp.  of 
perficio,  to  complete  or  finish  —  per,  thor- 
oughly, and  facio,  to  do.  Fact.]  Brought 
to  a  consummation  or  completion ;  having 
received  and  possessing  all  itsparts;  finished; 
completed;  of  the  best,  highest,  or  com- 
pletest  type;  without  blemish  or  defect; 
faultless;  completely  skilled  (perfect  in  dis- 
cipline). —  Perfect  gas,  a  theoretical  gas 
which  satisfies  several  conditions,  and  fol- 
lows exactly  the  law  of  Boyle,  that  the 
volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure 
when  the  temperature  is  constant.  Actual 
gases  at  best  only  approximate  to  this  per- 
fectness. — Perfect  tense,  gram,  a  tense  which 
expresses  an  act  completed. — v.t.  To  finish 
or  complete  so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting; 
to  make  perfect;  to  instruct  fully;  to  make 
fully  skilful  (often  reft.).— Perfectatlon, 
per-f ek-ta'shon,  n.  A  bringing  to  perfection. 
— Perfecter,  per'fek-ter,  n.  One  that 
makes  perfect.— Perfectibility,  per-fek'- 


ti-bil"i-ti,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being  perfec- 
tible; the  capacity  of  becoming  or  being 
made  raorallyperfeot.— Perfectible,  per 

t(  k  ti  lil,  a.  Capable  of  becoming  or  being 
made  perfect.    Perfecliiig-pres.s,  n,   A 

press  in  which  the  paper  is  printed  on  both 
sides  during  one  passage  through  the 
machine.  —  Perfection,  per-fek'shon,  n. 
IL.  perfectio,  perfictionis.]  The  state  of 
being  perfect  OX  complete;  supreme  degree 
of  moral  or  other  excellence;  a  Quality  of 
the  highest  worth.  —  Perfectionism, 
per-fek'shon-izm,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Perfectionists.— Per  feci  ion  1st,  per-fek'- 
shon-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  that  some 
persons  actually  attain  to  moral  perfection 
in  the  present  life ;  one  of  an  American 
sect  of  Christians  founded  on  socialist  prin- 
ciples.—Perfective,  per-fek'tiv,  a.  Con- 
ducing to  bring  to  perfection.— Perfec- 
tlvely,  per-fek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  perfective 
manner.— Perfectly,  per'fekt-li,  adv.  In 
a  perfect  manner;  so  as  to  reach  perfection; 
completely ;  totally ;  thoroughly.  —  Per- 
fectliess,  per'fekt-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  perfect. 

Perfervid,  per-fer'vid,  a.  [L.  perfervidus 
—per,  intens.,  and  fervidus,  fervid.]  Very 
fervid;  very  hot  or  ardent. 

Perfidy,  per'fi-di,  n.  [L.  perfidia,  from 
perfidus,  faithless— prefix  per,  and  fidus, 
faithful;  per  having  the  same  force  as  in 
perjure,  pervert.  Faith.]  The  act  of  vio- 
lating faith  or  allegiance ;  breach  of  faith; 
treachery ;  faithlessness.  —  Perfidious, 
per-fid'i-us,  a.  Guilty  of  or  involving  perfidy 
or  treachery;  treacherous;  consisting  in 
breach  of  faith;  traitorous.— Perfidious- 
ly, per-fid'i-us-li,  adv.  In  a  perfidious  man- 
ner.— Perfidlonsness,per-fid'i-us-nes,n. 
The  quality  of  being  perfidious. 

Perfoliate,  per-fo'li-at,  a.  f L.  per,  through, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  applied  to  a  leaf 
that  has  the  base  surrounding  the  stem, 
as  if  the  stem  ran  through  it. 

Perforate,  per'fo-rat,  v.t.— perforated,  per- 
forating. [L.  perforo,  perforatus  —  prefix 
per,  through,  and  foro,  to  bore.  Bore.] 
To  bore  through;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  make  a  hole  orlholes  through 
by  boring.  —  Perforate,  Perforated, 
per'fo-rat,  per'f  o-ra-ted,  o.  Bored  or  pierced 
through.  —  Perforation,  per-fo-ra'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  perforating,  boring,  or  piercing; 
a  hole  bored;  a  hole  passing  through  any- 
thing. —  Perforative,  per'fo-ra-tiv,  a. 
Having  power  to  perforate  or  pierce. — Per- 
forator, per'for-a-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  perforates. 

Perforce,  per-fors',  adv.  [Prefix  per, 
through,  by,  and  force.]  By  force  or  com- 
pulsion; of  necessity. 

Perform,  per-f orm',  v.t.  [O.E.  parforme, 
parfourne,  from  O.Fr.  parfournir,  to  per- 
form—prefix par,  and  fournir,  to  accom- 
plish, to  furnish.  Furnish.]  To  do;  to 
execute ;  to  accomplish ;  to  fulfil,  act  up  to, 
discharge  (a  duty);  to  act  or  represent  as 
on  the  stage.— v.i.  To  act  a  part;  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  represent  a  character 
on  the  stage,  or  the  like.— Performable, 
per-for'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  per- 
formed. —  Performance,  per-for'mans, 
n.  The  act  of  performing  or  condition  of 
being  performed ;  an  action,  deed,  or  thing 
done ;  a  literary  work ;  a  composition  ;  the 
acting  or  exhibition  of  character  on  the 
stage;  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  capacity;, 
an  entertainment  provided  at  any  place  of 
amusement.— Performer,  per-for'iner,  n. 
One  who  performs;  an  actor,  musician,  &c, 
who  exhibits  his  skill.  —  Performing, 
per-for'ming,  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting  perfor- 
mances or  tricks  (a  performing  dog). 

Perfume,  per'fum  or  per-fum',  n.  [Fr. 
parfum,  from  L.  per,  through,  and  fumus, 
smoke;  lit.  smoke  or  vapour  that  dissemi- 
nates itself.]  A  substance  that  emits  a 
scent  or  odour  which  affects  agreeably  the 
organs  of  smelling;  the  scent  or  odour 
emitted  from  sweet-smelling  substances  — 
v.t.  (per-fum')— perfumed,  perfuming.  To 
fill  or  impregnate  with  a  grateful  odour; 
to  scent.— Perfnmatory,  per-fu'ma-to-ri, 
a.    Yielding  perfume;  perfuming.— Per- 


fumer, per-fiim'cr,  v.  One  who  perfumes; 
one  whose  trade  is  to  sell  perfumes  IVr- 
Iuiim  rv  per  ffim'er-i,  u.  Perfumes  col- 
lectively; the  art  of  preparing  perfumes. 

Perfunctory,  per-fungk'to-ri,  a.  ILL. 
perfunctoriua  L.  i"  r,  and  funyor,  functus, 
to  perform,  execute.  Function.]  Done 
in  a  half  hearted  or  careless  manner,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the 
duty;  careless,  slight,  or  not  thorough; 
negligent. —  Perfunctorily,  per fungk'- 
to-ri-Ii,  adv.  In  a  perfunctory  manner.—' 
Perfnnctorlness.per  fungk'to-ri-nes,n. 

Pergameneous,  Pcrgnmentaceons, 

per-ga-me'ne-us,  per'ga-inen-ta"shu8,  a.  \L. 
peryameiia,  parchment.  Parchment.]  Re- 
sembling parchment. 

Pergola,  per'goda.n.  [It.]  Akindof arbour 
or  bower  on  which  plants  may  grow. 

Pergiiniiah,  per-gun'a,  n.  In  Hindustan, 
a  district  comprising  a  number  of  villages. 

Pcrliaps,  per-haps',  adv.  [L.  per,  by  (as  iD 
perchance),  and  E.  hap.]  Peradventure 
perchance;  it  may  be;  possibly. 

Peri,  pe'ri,  n.  [Per.  pari,  a  fairy.]  Per. 
myth,  a  sort  of  spiritual  being  or  fairy,  re 
presented  as  a  descendant  of  falleu  angels 
excluded  from  paradise  till  the  accomplish 
ment  of  a  task  imposed  as  a  penance. 

Pcriagua,  per-i-a'gwa,  n.  A  sort  of  canoe 
a  pirogue. 

Peri  an  til,  per'i-anth,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]  Bot.  a  term  for  th< 
floral  envelope  when  the  calyx  and  coroll; 
are  so  combined  that  they  cannot  be  satis 
factorily  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Periapt,  per'i-apt,  n.  [Gr.  periaplon,  peri 
around,  hapto,  to  fasten.]  An  armlet  0 
necklet  worn  as  a  charm.    (Shak.) 

Peri  astral,  per-i-as'tral,  a.  [Gr.  peri 
about,  and  astron,  a  star.]  About  oramon 
the  stars. 

Periblem,per'i-blem,n.  [Gr.  peri,  around 
blema,  a  coverlet.]  Bot.  embryonic  tissu 
at  a  growing  point  from  which  cortex  de 
velops. 

Pericardium,  per-i-kar'di-um,  n.  [Gr 
perikardion—peri,  around,  and  kardia,  th 
heart.]  The  membranous  sac  that  inclosi 
the  heart.— Pericardial,  Pericardi 
an,  Pericardic,  Pericardiac,  per- 
kar'di-al,  per-i-kar'di-an,  per-i-kar'dik,  pei 
i-kar'di-ak,  a.  Relating  to  the  pericardiurr 
—Pericarditis,  per'i-kar-di"tis,n.  [Tern 
-itis,  signifying  inflammation.]  Inflamim 
tion  of  the  pericardium. 

Pericarp,  per'i-karp,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  abou 
and  karpos,  fruit]  The  seed-vessel  of 
plant,  or  the  shell  of  the  seed-vessel;  th 
part  inclosing  the  seed.  —  Pericarpla 
Pericarpic,  per-i-kar'pi-al,  per-i-kar'pi! 
a.    Belonging  to  a  pericarp. 

Pericmetlnm,  per-i-ke'shi-um,  n.  [G 
peri,  around,  and  chaite,  foliage.]  Bo 
minute  leaves  round  the  stalk  of  the  sp< 
rangium  of  mosses. 

Perichondrium,  per-i-kon'dri-um,  1 
[Gr.  peri,  around,  and  chondros,  cartilage 
Anat.  a  synovial  membrane  which  cove 
certain  cartilages. 

Pericladium,  per-i-kla'di-um,  n.  [G 
peri,  around,  and  klados,  a  branch.]  Be 
a  petiole  forming  a  sort  of  sheath. 

Pericllnal,  per-i-kli'nal,  a.  [Gr.  pei 
around,  and  klino,  to  bend.]  Dipping  1 
all  sides  from  a  central  point  or  apex:  a 
plied  to  strata.— Periclinium,  per-i-kl 
ni-um,  n.  Bot.  the  involucrum  of  composi 
plants. 

Pericranium,  per-i-kra'ni-um,  n.  [C 
peri,  about,  and  kranion,  the  skull.]  T 
membrane  that  invests  the  skull. 

Periderm,  per'i-derm,  n.  [Gr. peri,  arouc 
and  derma,  skin.]  A  sort  of  outer  layer 
skin;  bot.  the  outer  layer  of  bark. 

Peridot,  per'i-dot,  n.  A  precious  stoue 
a  yellowish-green  colour. 

Perigastric,  per-i-gas'trik,  a.  [Gr.  p? 
around,  and  gaster,  the  belly.]  Surroundi 
the  belly  or  stomach.—  Perigastric  spa 
the  visceral  cavity  in  the  Polyzoa. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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rVrluee.  per'i  J8,  "■     [Or.  peri,  about,  ami 

,;,',  toe  earth  I  Thai  point  of  the  moon'i 
orbit  whii-li  is  nearest  to  the  earth;  for- 
merly also  this  point  in  the  orbit  of  any 
heavenly  body.  Apoqkb.  Perlgeau, 
|e'an,  u.     Pertaining  to  the  perig<  e 

Perlgoue,  Pertgonlum,  per  i  g5n,  per 

i -K,i  ni  inn.  n.  [Gr.  peri,  and  <it>n,\  genera 
turn  1  />'"'.  a  perianth,  especially  one  thai 
is  herbaceous  or  not  coloured. 
IVrlnyiioiis.  pe  rij'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  gyni,  a  female.]  Bot,  having 
Hm  ovary  free,  but  the  petals  and  stamens 
borne  on  the  calyx. 

Perihelion,  per-i-heli-on,  v.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  helios,  the  sun. J  That  part  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  in  which  it  is 
at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun:  oppost  d 
to  tiplnlioii. 

Peril,  pei/il,  n.  [Fr.  peril,  from  L.  pericu- 
lum,  danger,  from  root  seen  in  penor,  ex- 
ptrior,  to  try  (whence  eteperimenth  same 
ultimate  root  as  E.  fare,  ferry.]  Danger; 
risk;  hazard;  jeopardy:  exposure  of  person 
or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction. 
— v.t. — perilled,  perilling.  To  hazard;  to 
risk;  to  expose  to  danger.  —  Perilous, 
per'i  lus,  a.  Full  of  peril;  dangerous;  haz- 
ardous.—Perilously,  per'i-lus-li,  adv.  In 
a  perilous  manner.— Perilousness,  per'- 
i-lus-nes,  re. 

Perimeter,  pe-rim'et-er,  re.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  metron,  measure.]  Geom.  the 
boundary  of  a  body  or  figure,  or  the  sum 
of  all  the  sides— Perimetrical,  per-i- 
uiet  ri-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  perimeter. 

Perimorph,  per'i-morf,  re.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  morphd,  form.]  Mineral,  a 
mineral  or  crystal  inclosing  other  minerals 
or  crystals.    Endomorph. 

Perina'iim,  Pcrinenni,  per-i-ne'um,  re. 
[Gr.  perinaion,  perineon.]  Anat.  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  from  the 
anus  to  the  external  organ  of  generation. — 
Perineal,  per-i-ne'al,  a.  Afto-t.  pertaining 
to  the  perinaeum. 

'eriod,  pe'ri-od,  re.  [L.  periodus,  from  Gr. 
pcriodos  —  peri,  about,  and  hodos,  way.] 
Originally  a  circuit ;  hence,  the  time  taken 
up  by  the  revolution  of  a  heavenly  body, 
or  the  time  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of 
its  orbit  where  it  began;  any  round  of 
time  or  series  of  years,  days,  &c,  in  which 
a  revolution  is  completed,  and  the  same 
course  is  to  be  begun;  an  indefinite  portion 
of  any  continued  state,  existence,  or  series 
of  events  (the  early  period  of  life);  the  time 
in  which  anything  is  performed;  termina- 
tion or  point  of  completion  of  any  cycle  or 
series  of  events;  end;  conclusion;  limit;  a 
complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to 
another;  the  point  that  marks  the  end  of  a 
complete  sentence,  or  indicates  an  abbrevi- 
ation, &c;  a  full  stop,  thus  (. ).— Periodic, 
Periodical,  pe-ri-od'ik,  pe-ri-od'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  period  or  to  periods;  per- 
formed in  a  period  or  regular  revolution; 
happening  or  returning  regularly  in  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time;  recurring;  published 
at  regular  intervals,  as  a  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, &c.  (in  this  sense  periodical  is  the 
only  form).  —  Periodical  diseases,  those  of 
which  the  symptoms  recur  at  stated  inter- 
vals.— Periodic  law,  chem.  the  law  deter- 
mining the  classification  of  elements  into 
groups  with  comparable  characters.—  Peri- 
odic system,  a  classification  of  chemical 
elements  according  to  their  atomic  weights, 
whereby  they  fall  into  groups  having  simi- 
lar characters.— Periodical,  re.  A  pub- 
lication which  appearsin  successive  numbers 
at  regular  intervals,  as  a  newspaper  or  mag- 
azine. —  Periodically,  pe-ri-od'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  periodical  manner;  at  stated 
periods.  —  Periodicity,  Periodical- 
ness,  pe'ri-o-dis"i-ti,  pe-ri-od'i-kal-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  periodical. 

Pericecl,  per-i-e'si,  n.pl.  [Gr.  perioikoi — 
peri,  around,  and  oikos,  a  house.]  Such 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  the  same 
latitudes,  but  whose  longitudes  differ  by 
180°,  so  that  when  it  is  noon  with  one  it  is 
midnight  with  the  other. 
Periosteum,  per-i-os'te-um,  re.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  osteon,  bone.]    Anat.  a  vascular 
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membrane  Immediately  Inverting  the bones 

ol   animals,   ami  OOndUOting  tin    \.   .,  I-   bj 

which  the  bone  Isnourished,    Periosteal, 

Periosteous,   | ;-lr  ;il.   p.  i    i  ns'lr  lis, 

<«.  Belonging  to  the  periosteum,  Peri- 
osliiis.    IViiostcllis.    per'i    0S-tI"tls, 

i"  i  I-os  i'  i  tiii  a.  Inflammation  of  tho 
periosteum, 

Pcrlostrueum.  per  i-os'tra  tram,  >i.  [Gr. 
pin.    around,   ami  Ottrakotl,  a  shell  I     The 

membrane  which  covers  the  shells  of  most 

molluscs. 

Peripatetic,  Peripatetics!,  perl-pa- 

tof'ik,  por'i-pa-tet"i-kal,  a.  [Or.  peripaUti- 
kot,  from  peripated,  to  walk  about,    pert, 

about,  and  pated,  to  walk.  Aristotle  taught 
his  system  of  philosophy,  and  his  follow*  n 
disputed  questions,  walking  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens]  Walking  about;  itinerant; 
pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  phi- 
losophy; Aristotelian.  — Peripatetic,  It. 
One  who  walks;  one  who  walks  much;  a 
follower  of  Aristotle.— Pcripnf  rlief  sin. 
peru-pa-tefi-sizm,  n.  The  philosophical 
system  of  the  peripatetics. 

Peri  pet  la,  per'i-pe-ti"a,  re.  [Gr.  peripeteia.] 
That  part  of  a  drama  in  which  the  plot  is 
unravelled;  the  denouement. 

Periphery,  pe-rif'er-i,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  phero,  to  bear.]  The  outside  or  surface 
of  a  body ;  geom.  the  boundary  line  of  a 
closed  figure;  the  perimeter;  in  a  circle, 
the  circumference.— Peripheric,  Peri- 
pheral, Perlpherical,  per-i -fer'ik,  pe- 
rif'er-al,  per-i-fer'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
constituting  a  periphery. 

Periphrasis,  pe-rif'ra-sis,  n.  pi.  Peri- 
phrases, pe-rif'ra-sez.  [Gr.  periphrasis- 
peri,  about,  and  phrazo,  to  speak.]  A 
roundabout  phrase  or  expression ;  circum- 
locution ;  the  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  the  idea.  —  Perl- 
phrase,  per'i-fraz,  n.  A  periphrasis.— v.t. 
— periphrased,  periphrasing.  To  express  by 
periphrasis  or  circumlocution.— v.i.  To  use 
circumlocution.  —  Periphrastic,  Peri- 
phrastical,  per-i-fras'tik,  per-i-fras'ti-kal, 
a.  Having  the  character  of  or  characterized 
by  periphrasis.— Peripbrastically,  per- 
i-fras'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  periphrastic  man- 
ner. 

Perlplus,  per'i-plus,  n.  [Gr.  periplous— 
peri,  about,  and  pled,  to  sail.]  A  circum- 
navigation or  voyage  round. 

Peripneumonia,     Peripnenmony, 

per'ip-nu-mo"ni-a,  per-ip-nu'mo-ni,  n.  [Gr. 
peri,  about,  and pneumon,  the  lung.]  Same 
as  Pneumonia. 

Peripteral,  pe-rip'ter-al,  a.  [Gr.  perip- 
teros,  from  peri,  around,  and  pteron,  a 
wing,  a  row  of  columns.]  Greek  arch,  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  row  of  insulated  col- 
umns.— Peripteros,  pe-rip'ter-os,  n.  A 
peripteral  edifice.  —  Periptery,  pe-rip'- 
ter-i,  n.    A  surrounding  row  of  columns. 

Periscian,  pe-rish'i-an,  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
periskios — peri,  around,  and  skia,  a  shadow.] 
Having  the  shadow,  or  one  who  has  the 
shadow,  moving  all  round  in  the  course  of 
the  day :  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
polar  circles. 

Periscope,  per'i-skop,  re.'  [Gr.  peri,  round, 
skopeo,  to  look.]  An  apparatus  or  structure 
rising  above  the  deck  of  a  submarine  vessel, 
giving  by  means  of  mirrors,  &c,  a  view  of 
outside  surroundings,  though  the  vessel 
itself  remains  submerged,  and  enabling  the 
crew  to  see  how  to  direct  torpedoes.  A 
device  of  a  similar  kind  is  used  on  land 
in  trenches  or  elsewhere.  — Periscopic, 
Periscoplcal,  per-i-skop'ik,  per-i-skop'i- 
kal,  a.  Viewing  on  all  sides:  applied  to 
spectacles  having  concavo-convex  lenses  for 
increasing  the  distinctness  of  objects  when 
viewed  obliquely ;  also  to  a  kind  of  lens  in 
microscopes. 

Perish,  per'ish,  v.i.  [Fr.  pirir,  ppr.  piris- 
sant,  to  perish,  from  L.  perio,  to  perish — 
per,  through,  and  eo,  to  go.  Itinerant.] 
To  lose  life  or  vitality  in  any  manner ;  to 
die;  to  be  destroyed;  to  pass  away,  come  to 
nothing,  be  ruined  or  lost. — v.t.  To  cause 
to  perish ;  to  destroy.— Perishable,  per'- 
ish-a-bl,  a.     Liable  to  perish;  subject  to 
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decay   and    destrttOttOO       I'erixhnUr   flood*, 

which   decay   and   lot  •     I  bl  ll    Value   if 

not  Consumed  noon,  such  as  fish,  fnilt,  and 

thelike,    Perishability,  Perlsuable- 

liess.    p{  ii),.,  I,il",  n,    pi  ,  [lb  a  lil  ii.  »,   ii. 

The  state  ol  fcx  Ing  pi  1 1  ibable, 
Perleome,  pi  i  I  sdm.  a,  [Or.  pni,  around, 
and  sdmo,  body.]    The  coriaceous  oi 
i  en  ous  Integument!  oi  echtnodi  rma 
Perisiieriii,   perl-epenn,   a,     [Or.   peri 
around,  and  tperma,  seed.]    Bot   the  pan 

Of  the  seed  entirely  oi  paitially  surrounding 

the  embryo ;   the   albumen ;   tb<    i  i 

skin  ofa  seed.     IN  lisp,  nil  ir,  per  i  sper'- 

mik,  a.    Bot,  pertaining  to  the  perispt  tn 
Perlspore,  perl-spor, n.  [Or. peri, around, 

and  E.  spore.]    Bot.  the  outer  covering  of  a 
spore. 

Perlssad,  pe  ris'sad,  a.  [Gr.  perissos,  odd, 
not  even.]  Chem.  applied  to  an  element 
which  combines  with  odd  numbers  of  atoms 
only. 

Pcrlssoriaetylc,    Pcrlssoriartylouft, 

pe-ris'o-dak"til,  pe-ris'o-dak"ti-luH,  a.  (Gr. 
perissos,  uneven,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or 
toe.]  Having  feet  with  toes  odd  in  number; 
odd-toed:  applied  to  a  section  of  the  un- 
gulate or  hoofed  animals,  including  the 
rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  &c. 
Perissoloey.t  per-is-sol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  per- 
issoloaia  —  perissos,  redundant,  logos,  dis- 
course.]   Superfluity  of  words;  macrology. 

Peristaltic,  per  i-stal'tik,  a.  [Gr.  peristaU 
tikos,  from  peri,  around,  and  stello,  to 
place.]  Contractingall  round  or  in  successive 
circles:  applied  to  the  peculiar  worm-like 
motion  of  the  intestines,  by  which  their 
contents  are  gradually  forced  downwards. 
— Peristal tically,  per-i-stal'ti-kal-li, 
adv.    In  a  peristaltic  manner. 

Peristome,  per'i-stom,  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  Bot.  a  ring 
or  fringe  of  bristles  or  teeth  that  close  up 
the  orifice  of  the  seed-vessel  Ui  mosses;  zool. 
a  term  used  for  the  similar  parts  in  sea-ur- 
chins, &c— Pcrlstomial,  per-i-sto'mi-al, 
a.    Pertaining  to  a  peristome. 

Perlstrephic,  per-i-stref'ik,  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  strepho,  to  turn.]  Turning 
round;  rotatory;  revolving. 

Peristyle,  per'i-stil,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about, 
and  stylos,  a  column.]  Arch,  a  range  of 
surrounding  columns. 

Perisystole,  per-i-sis'to-le,  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  systole,  contraction.]  The  pause 
or  interval  between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Peri theci urn,  per-i-the'si-um,  n.  [Gr. 
peri,  around,  and  theke,  a  theca  or  case.] 
Bot.  the  envelope  surrounding  the  masses 
of  fructification  in  some  fungi  and  lichens. 

Peritomous,  pe-rit'o-mus,  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  temno,  to  cleave.]  Mineral. 
cleaving  in  more  directions  than  one  par- 
allel to  the  axis,  the  faces  being  all  of  one 
quality. 

Peritoneum,  Peritonaeum,  per'i-to- 
ne"um,  n.  [Gr.  peritonaion — peri,  about, 
and  teino,  to  stretch.]  A  thin,  smooth, 
serous  membrane  investing  the  whole  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  more 
or  less  all  the  viscera  contained  in  it. — 
Peritoneal,  Peritoiiaeal,  per'i-to-ne"- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  peritoneum.  — 
Peritonitis,  per'i-to-ni"tis,  re.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum. 

Perityphlitis,  pe'ri-tif-lf'tis,  re.  [Gr. 
peri,  about,  and  typhlos,  blind— in  allusion 
to  the  blind  gut  or  caecum.  Inflammation 
of  the  caecum  and  surrounding  tissues,  an 
ailment  akin  to  appendicitis  and  often  fatal. 

Perivisceral,  per-i-vis'er-al,  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  L.  viscera.]  Anat.  applied  to 
the  space  surrounding  the  viscera. 

Periwig,  per'i-wig,  n.  [O.E.  perriwig, pere- 
wake,  perwicke,  &c,  corrupted  from  Fr. 
perruque.  (Peruke.)  Wig  is  simply  the 
final  syllable  of  this  word.]  A  small  wig; 
a  peruke.  —  v.t. — periwigged,  periwigging. 
To  dress  with  a  periwig.  —  Periwig- 
pated,  a.  Having  the  pate  or  head  covered 
with  a  periwig. 
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Periwinkle,  per-i-wing'kl,  a.  [From  A. 
Sax.  pinewincle,  from  L.  pinna,  pina,  a 
mussel,  and  A.Sax.  wincle,  a  winkle  or 
whelk.)  A  gcateropodoufl  mollusc  found 
on  British  rocks  in  great  profusion,  and 
largely  collected  for  food. 

Periwinkle,  per-i-wing'kl,  n.    [O.K.  per- 

vinke,  prrcenke,  Kr.  pervenche,  from  I-.  )»r- 
Vinca,  the  periwinkle.]  The  popular  name 
of  two  British  species  of  herbaceous  or  de- 
cumbent under-shrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  purple  flowers. 
Perjure,  per'jur,  v.t.— perjured,  periuring. 

[L.  perjuro—per,  and  juro,  to  swear,  per 
here  conveying  a  bad  seuso  as  in  perfidia, 
perfidy.]  To  cause  to  be  false  to  oaths  or 
vows;  to  swear  falsely  to  an  oath  in  judi- 
cial proceedings;  to  forswear:  generally 
used  rejl.  (the  witness  perjured  himself).— 
Perjured,  per'jurd,  p.  and  a.  Having 
sworn  falsely;  guilty  of  perjury.— Perjur- 
er, per'jur-er,  n.  One  that  wilfully  takes  a 
false  oath.— Perjurious,  Perjurous, 
per-ju'ri-us,  per'ju-rus,  a.  Guilty  of  perjury; 
containing  perjury.  — Perjury,  per'ju-ri, 
n.  The  act  of  wilfully  making  a  false  oath; 
knowingly  making  a  false  oath  in  a  judicial 
proceeding  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue 
or  cause  in  question;  the  act  of  violating  an 
oath  or  solemn  promise. 
Perk,  perk,  a.  [W.  perc,  neat,  trim,  smart; 
comp.  also  pert,  spruce,  dapper.]  Trim; 
smart;  vain;  pert.— v.i.  To  hold  up  the 
head  pertly ;  to  look  narrowly  or  sharply.— 
v.t.  To  make  trim  or  smart;  to  prank;  to 
hold  up  (the  head)  pertly.— Perking,  pee- 
king, a.  Scanning  pertly  and  keenly;  in- 
quisitive—Perky,  per'ki,  a.  Perk;  trim; 
saucy. 

Perlaceous,  per-la'shus,  a.  [Pearl.]  Re- 
sembling a  pearl;  pearly.— Perlite,  per- 
llt,  n.    The  same  as  Pearl-stone. 
Permanent,  per'ma-nent,  a.    [L.  per- 
manens,  permanent,  f  rom  permaneo,  to  con- 
tinue-per,  through,  and  maneo,  to  remain. 
Mansion.]    Continuing  in  the  same  state, 
or  without  any  change  that  destroys  the 
form  or  nature  of  the  thing;   remaining 
unaltered  or  unremoved ;  durable ;  lasting ; 
abiding;  fixed.— Permanent  way,  rail,  the 
finished    road-bed    and    track,    including 
bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  and  switches.— 
Permanently,  per'ma-nent-li,  adv.    In 
a   permanent   manner.  -  Permanence, 
Permanency,  per'uia-nens,  per'ma-nen- 
si,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  per- 
manent; continuance;  fixedness. 
Permanganate,  per-mang'ga-nat,  n.  [L. 
per,  intensive,  and  manganese.]    A  dark, 
purple,    crystalline   substance,    containing 
potassium,  manganese,  and  oxygen:   used 
in  solution  as  an  oxidizer  and  disinfectant. 
Permeate,     per'me-at,    v.t.  —  permeated, 
permeating.     [L.  permeo,  permeatum—per, 
through,   and  meo,  to  flow  or  pass.]     To 
pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of ;  to 
penetrate  and  pass  through  without  rupture 
or  displacement  of  parts:  applied  particu- 
larly to  fluids  which  pass  through  substances 
of  loose  texture:  also  used  /^.—Perme- 
able,   per'me-a-bl,    a.      [L.   permeabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  permeated.— Permea- 
bly,  per'me-a-bli,  adv.     In  a  permeable 
manner.— Permeability,  per'me-a-bir"- 
i-ti,  ?i.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  perme- 
able; in  magnetics,  the  capacity  or  power 
of  being  traversed  by  magnetic  lines  of  force ; 
the  unit  of  permeability  is  that  of  air.— 
Permeation,  per-me-a'shon,  n.    The  act 
of  permeating. 

Permian,  per'mi-an,  a.  [From  Perm,  in 
Russia,  or  that  part  of  Russia  which  formed 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  where  the 
series  is  largely  developed.]  Geol.  a  term 
applied  to  a  system  of  rocks  lying  beneath 
the  triassic  rocks,  and  immediately  above 
the  carboniferous  system,  and  forming  the 
uppermost  of  the  palaeozoic  strata. — Per- 
mo-carboniferous,  per'mo-kar-bon-if"- 
er-us,  a.  A  series  of  strata  of  age  inter- 
mediate between  Permian  and  Carbon- 
iferous (which  see). 
Permission,  &c.  Under  Permit. 
Permit,  per-mit',  v.t.— permitted,  permit- 
ting.   [L.  permitto— prefix  per,  and  mitto, 


to  send.   Mibhion.)  To  allow  by  silent  eon 
sent  or  by  not  prohibiting;  to  Buffer  with- 
out giving  express  authority,  to  grant  leave 
or  liberty  to  by  express  consent;    to  allow 
expressly  ;  to  give  leave  to  do  or  be  don. 
v.i.  To  grant  leave  or  permission;  to  allow 
(if  circumstances  permit).— n.  (permit).     A 
permission;  a  written  permission  given  by 
offloera  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  00m 
petent  authority,  for  conveying  spirits,  wine, 
&c,  from  one  place  to  another.-   Permis- 
sibility, per-mtal-bil'l-ti,  n.    The  quality 
of  being  permissible.— Permissible,  per- 
mis'i-bl,  a.    Proper  to  being  permitted  or 
allowed;  allowable.— Permissibly,  per- 
mis'i-bli,  adv.    In  a  permissible  manner.— 
Permission,    per-mish'on,  n.     [L.  per- 
mission   The  act  of  permitting  or  allowing; 
authorization;  allowance;  license  or  liberty 
granted;  leave.— Permissive,  per-um/iv, 
a.    Permitting;  granting  liberty;  allowing. 
—Permissive  laws,  laws  that  permit  certain 
persons  to  have  or  enjoy  the  use  of  certain 
things,  or  to  do  certain  acts  without  en- 
forcing anything.  — Pennissively,  per- 
mis'iv-li,  adv.    By  allowance;  without  pro- 
hibition or  hindrance. —  Permittance, 
per-mit'ans,  n.  Permission.— Permittee, 
per-mit-te',  n.    One  to  whom  anything  is 
permitted;  one  to  whom  a  permit  is  granted. 
— Permitter,  per-mit'er,  n.    One  who 
permits. 

Permute,  per-mut',  v.t.— permuted,  per- 
muting. [L.  permuto  —  prefix  per,  and 
muto,  to  change.  Mutable.]  To  inter- 
change; to  change  as  regards  order  or 
arrangement.— Permutable,  per-mu'ta- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  permuted;  ex- 
changeable. —  Permutableness,  per- 
mu'ta-bl-nes,  n— Permutably,  per-mu'- 
ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  permutable  manner;  by 
interchange.— Permutation,  per-mu-ta'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  permutatio.]  Interchange; 
change  among  various  things  at  once;  math. 
change  or  combination  in  different  order  of 
any  number  of  quantities;  any  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  a  set  of  quantities  can 
be  arranged. 

Pernicious,  per-nish'us,  a.  HL.  pernici- 
osus,  from  pernicies,  destruction— per,  thor- 
oughly, and  stem  of  nex,  necis,  death  (as 
in  internecine).]  Having  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying or  injuring;  very  injurious  or  mis- 
chievous; destructive;  noxious;  deadly; 
evil-hearted;  wicked  {Shak.).  —  Pernic- 
iously, per-nish'us-li,  adv.  In  a  pernicious 
manner ;  with  ruinous  tendency  or  effects. 
— Perntciousness,  per-nish'us-nes,  n. 
Pernoctation,  per-nok-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
pernoctatio—per,  through,  and  nox,  night.] 
The  act  of  passing  the  night. 
Peroneal,  per-o-ne'al,  a.  [Gr.  perone,  a 
brooch,  also  a  name  of  the  fibula.]  Per- 
taining to  the  fibula. 

Peroration,  per-6-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  perora- 
tio,  from  peroro,  to  speak  from  beginning 
to  end— per,  through,  and  oro,  to  speak,  to 
pray.  Oration.]  The  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness;  a  rhetorical  passage  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech.— Perorate,  per'o- 
rat,  v.i.  To  make  a  peroration;  also,  to 
speechify;  to  spout. 

Peroxide,  per-ok'sid,  n.  That  oxide  of  a 
given  base  which  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

Perpend,  per-pend',  v.t.  [L.  perpendo,  to 
weigh  carefully— per,  intens.,  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.  Pendant.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind; 
to  consider  attentively. 
Perpend,  Perpender,  per'pend,  per- 
pen'der,  n.  [Fr.  parpaing,  parpain,  from 
par,  through,  and  pan,  the  side  of  a  wall.] 
A  long  stone  reaching  through  the  thickness 
of  a  wall  so  as  to  be  visible  on  both  sides ; 
a  bonder. 

Perpendicnlar,  per-pen-dik'Q-ler,  a.  [L. 
perpendicularis,  from  perpendiculnm,  a 
plumb-line  —  per,  intens.,  and  pendeo,  to 
hang.  Pendant.]  Perfectly  upright  or 
vertical ;  extending  in  a  straight  line  from 
any  point  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 


horizon ;  geom.  falling  directly  on  a  line  or 
surface  at  rlghl  angles;  at  right  angl  bo 
a  given  line  or  surface  or  making  a  normal 
with  a  cur  ved  surf  ace  Perptndicular 
arch,  the  florid  or  Tudor  style  of  Uothio; 
the  latest  Btyle  of  purely  English  architec- 
ture.—n.  A  lino  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  a  vertical  line;  geom.  aline 

falling  at  right  angles  on  another  hue  or  00 

a  plane.— Perpendicularity,  per-pen- 

dik'u -lur"i  ti,  n.   The  state  of  being  perpen-    I 
dlcular.  —  Perpendicularly,    per-pen- 
dik'fl  ler-li,  adv.    In  a  perpendicular  man- 
ner; vertically. 

Perpent-stone,  per-pent,  n.  Perpend. 
Perpetrate,  per'pe-trat,  v.t— perpetrated, 
perpetrating,  [h.perpetro—per,  through, 
and  patro,  to  finish  or  perform;  same  root 
as  pater,  father.  Paternal.]  To  do, 
execute,  or  perform,  generally  in  a  bad 
sense;  to  be  guilty  of ;  to  commit;  also  used 
humorously  for  to  produce  something  exe- 
crable or  shocking  (to  perpetrate  a  pun).— 
Perpetration,  per-pe-tra'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  perpetrating;  commission.— Perpe- 
trator, per'pe-tra-ter,  n.  One  that  perpe- 
trates. 

Perpetual,  per-pet'u-al,  a.  [Fr.  perpetuel, 
L.  perpetualis,  from  perpetuus,  perpetual 
—per,  through,  and  pcto,  to  seek.    Peti- 
tion.]    Continuing  or  lasting  for  ever  in 
future  time ;  destined  to  be  eternal ;  con- 
tinuing or  continued  without  intermission ; 
uninterrupted.    .\    Syn.  under  Continu- 
ous.— Perpetual  curate,  a  permanent  holder 
of  a  curacy  in  which  all  the  tithes  are  ap- 
propriated and  no  vicarage  endowed.—  Per- 
petual motion,  motion  that  once  originated 
generates  a  power  of  continuing  itself  for 
ever  or  indefinitely,  by  means  of  mechanism 
or  some  application  of  the  force  of  gravity 
—such  a  motion  being,  however,  impossible. 
—Perpetual  screw,  an  endless  screw.   Under 
Endless.— Perpetually,  per-pet'u-al-li, 
adv.    In  a  perpetual  manner;  constantly; 
for  ever.  —  Perpetuable,  per-pet'u-a-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  perpetuated.— Per- 
petuate, per-pet'u-at,  v.t.— perpetuated, 
perpetuating.    [L.  perpetuo,   perpetuatum.] 
To  make  perpetual ;  to  cause  to  endure  or 
to  be  continued  indefinitely ;  to  preserve 
from  extinction  or  oblivion — Perpetua- 
tion, per-pet'u-a"shon,  n.    The  act  of  per- 
petuating or  making  perpetual.— Perpe- 
tuity, per-pe-tu'i-ti,   n.    [L.  perpetuitas.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  perpetual; 
something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ; 
duration  to  all  futurity;  exemption  from 
intermission  or  ceasing. 
Perplex,  per-pleks',  v.t.     [From  L.  per- 
plexus,  entangled,  intricate,  involved— per, , 
intens.,  and  plecto,  plexum,  to  twist;  akin 
to  Gr.  pleko,  L.  plico,  to  fold.    Ply.]    To 
involve,  entangle,  make  complicated  or  in- 
tricate ;  to  puzzle ;  to  tease  with  suspense, 
anxiety,  or  ambiguity.  —  Perplexedly, 
per-plek'sed-li,  adv.    In  a  perplexed  or  per- 
plexing manner.— Perplexing,  per-plek  - 
sing,  p.  and  a.    Embarrassing;    difficult; 
intricate.  —  Perplexity,   Perplexed- 
ness,    per-plek'si-ti,    per-plek'sed-nes,    n. 
The  state  of  being  perplexed,  puzzled,  or 
at  a  loss ;   the  state  of  being  intricate  or 
involved. 

Perquisite,  per'kwi-zit, ».  {L.perquisitum, 
something  sought  out,  from  perquiro—per, 
intens. ,  and  qucero,  to  seek.  Query.]  Some- 
thing obtained  from  a  place  or  office  over 
'  and  above  the  settled  wages  or  emoluments; 
something  in  addition  to  regular  wages  or 
salary.  —  Perquisition,  per-kwi-zishon, 
n.    A  thorough  inquiry  or  search. 
Perron,  per'on,  n.  [Fr.,  from L.L. petronus, 
a  perron,  from  L.  and  Gr.  petra,  a  stone.  J' 
Arch,  an  external  stair  by  which  access  is 
given  to  the  entrance-door  of  a  building. 
Perroqnet,  per-o-ket',  n.    Parrakeet. 
Perrnqne,  per-rlik,  n.   [Fr.]  A  peruke.- 
Perrnquier,  pe-ruTd-er,  n.  A  wig  maker. 
Perry,  per'i,  n.     [Fr.  poirS,  perry,  from 
poire,  L.  pirum,  a   pear.]     A   fermented 
liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  pears  and 
resembling  cider. 

Perscrntation,  per-skro-ta'shon,  n,    [L. 
perscrutatio—per,  thoroughly,  and  scnaor, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 
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iRSECUTE 

s.iuvh.l  A  searching  thoroughly;  minute 
nob  m  Inquiry. 

rsCCUle,  pi'i  '.'•«'  Will,  v.t.  persecuted,  1"  >'- 
•utni[i.    |  Fr.  /"  rxrith  r,  li mil  L,  /"  rStgUOT. 

rmeutua,  to  persecute    /"'■.  Intens.,  and 

■  follow,    si  qi  bnck  I    To  bantu 

afflict  "ill"  repeated  acta  ol  cruelty  or 

e  ;   t>>  aillict  persistently  ;  specifi 

amid   or  punish  on  aooount  of 

Mug   particular  opinions  or  adhering 

H  partioular  oreed  ox  mode  of  worship. 

er»ecatlngLper/se-kQt  ing.a.    Given  to 

execution      Persecution,  per-se-kCt'- 

i  be  aol  or  praotioe  of  perseout  Ing; 

,e  state  of  being  persecuted     Pcrsecu- 

»r.  i'<  i  se  ku  ter,  n.    One  who  persecutes. 

Perseeulrlv   pcr'se-kiit-riks,   ii.     A 

male  persecutor. 

meldes,  per-se'i-dez,  n.pl.  A  name 
yen  to  the  August  meteors  because  they 
UB    to    radiate    frorn    the    constellation 

tm'M'I'C  per-se-ver',  v.i. — persevered, 
r.<(  vering.  [L.  perseve~ro,  from  perseverus, 
vere  or  strict— per,  intens.,  and 
verus,  severe,  strict.  Severe. ]  To  con- 
nue  resolutely  in  any  business  or  enterprise 
idertaken;  to  pursue  steadily  any  design 
•  course  commenced ;  not  to  give  over  or 
Mmdon  what  is  undertaken.  .".  Syn.  under 
kksist.  —Persevering,  per-se-vc'ring, 
and  o.  Steadfast  in  purpose;  persisting 
i  any  business  or  course  begun.— Pcrse- 
erinjlly.  per-se-ve'ring-li,  adv.  In  a 
inerering  manuer.  —  Perseverance, 
sr-se-ve'rans,  n.  [L.  perseverantia.]  The 
jt  or  habit  of  persevering ;  persistence  in 
nything  undertaken. 

rrslaii,  per'shi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Per- 
a,  the  Persians  or  their  language.— n.  A 
ative  of  Persia;  the  language  spoken  in 
ersia;  a  thin  silk  formerly  used  for  lining. 
-Persian  berries,  the  berries  of  a  species 
I  buckthorn,  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  — 
'ersian  blinds,  jalousies ;  Venetian  blinds. 
-Persian  carpet,  a  carpet  made  in  one 
iece,  instead  of  in  breadths  or  strips  to 
e  joined. — Persian  wheel,  a  large  wheel 
xed  vertically  with  a  series  of  buckets  at 
:s  circumference,  by  which  water  is  raised 
rom  a  stream,  well,  &c. 

ersiflage,  per-se-flazh,  n.  [Fr.,  from  ver- 
ifier, to  quiz— L.  per,  and  sibilare,  to  hiss.] 
die  bantering  talk ;  a  frivolous  or  jeering 
ilk  regarding  any  subject,  serious  or  other- 
rise.  —  Persifleur  ,  per-se-fler,  n.  One 
rho  indulges  in  persiflage. 

erstniinon,  Persimon,  per-sim'on,  n. 
Virginia  Iudian.]  An  American  tree  of 
he  ebony  family,  and  also  its  fruit,  which 
3  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum  and  has  a 
ery  sweet  pulp. 

erslst,  per-sist',  v.i.  [Fr.  persister,  L.  per- 
isto—per,  through,  and  sisto,  to  stand. 
State,  Stand.]  To  continue  steadily  and 
irmly  in  the  pursuit  of  any  business  or 
ourse  commenced;  to  continue  in  the  face 
>f  some  amount  of  opposition;  to  persevere; 
of  things)  to  continue  in  a  certain  state. 
'.  Persist  is  nearly  synonymous  with  perse- 
vere; but  persist  frequently  implies  more 
>bstinacy  than  persevere,  particularly  in 
hat  which  is  evil  or  injurious  to  others. 
-Persistence,  Persistency,  per-sis'- 
ens,  per-sis'ten-si,  n.  The  state  of  persist- 
ng,  or  of  being  persistent ;  steady  continu- 
ince  in  a  course;  perseverance,  often  in 
jvil ;  physics,  the  continuance  of  an  effect 
ifter  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is 
removed,  as  the  persistence  of  the  impression 
Df  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous 
object  is  withdrawn.— Persistent,  per- 
sis'tent,  a.  Inclined  to  persist;  persevering; 
tenacious  of  purpose ;  bot.  continuing  with- 
3ut  withering  or  falling  off.  —  Persis- 
tently, per-sis'tent-li,  adv.  In  a  persistent 
manner.— PerslStive,  per-sis'tiv,  a.  Per- 
severing; persistent.    (Shak.) 

'erson,  per'son,  n.  [L.  persona,  primarily 
i  mask  used  by  actors,  hence,  a  character, 
i  person,  from  per  sonar  e,  to  sound  through 
—  per,  through,  and  sonare,  to  sound.] 
An  individual  human  being;  a  man, 
foman,  or  child;  bodily  form;  human 
rame,  with  its  characteristic  appearance 
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[to  appear  In  person;  nlitanly  to  person);  a 
human  being,  Indefinitely;  one;  ■  man  (■ 

person  would  think  ho);  a  term  applied  to 

each   Of   the   three   being  I  ll1    I  he   '  Wdhsjad  ■ 

ilium,  one  Of  t  hive  rehit  ions  in  which  lioillis 

ami  pronouni  are  regarded  as  standing  to 
in;/,  a  pronoun  ol  the  pr$i 
person   denoting   the  speaker,  the 
person  one  who  is  spoken  to,  and  the  third 

person  one  who  or  thai  winch   is  spol 
(thus  1 1 ifl iK ling  all  nouns);  one  ol  the  three 
pom Img  Infleol  loni  Of  a  verb  singular 

and  plural.  —  in  person,  by  one's  sell,  not 
by  representative.    Personable,  pei 
a  hi,  (/.     Having  a  well  formed   body  or 
n;  ofgoodappearanoe.    Personage, 

persona],  u.  A  person;  S  man  or  woman 
Of  distinction  (an  illustrious  personage)',  a 
being  regarded  as  having  an  individuality 
like  that  of  a  human  beUU  (a  divine  or  A 

mythologioalpersonape).-   Personal,  pery- 

BOD  al,  a.    \  I j.  personalis.]    Pertaining  to  a 
person  as  distinct  from  a  thing;  relating  to 
or  affecting  some  individual  person;  peculiar 
or  proper  to  him  or  her,  or  to  private  actions 
or  character;  applying  to  the  person,  char- 
acter, or  conduct  of  an  individual,  generally 
in  a  disparaging  manner  (personal  reflec- 
tions or  remarks) ;  belonging  to  face  and 
figure  (personal  charms);  done  in  person, 
not  by  representative  (a  personal  interview); 
gram,  denoting  or  pointing  to  the  person  (a 
personal  pronoun,  as  J,  we,  thou,  you,  he, 
she,  it,  they) ;  having  the  modifications  of 
the    three    persons.  —  Personal   identity, 
metaph.  sameness  of  being  at  every  stage 
of  life,  of  which  consciousness  is  the  evi- 
dence.— Personal  property,  personal  estate, 
movables;  chattels;  things  belonging  to  the 
person,  as  money,  jewels,  furniture,  &c,  as 
distinguished  from  real  estate  in  land  and 
houses.  —  Persona  li  sin,   per'son-al-izm, 
n.    State  of  being  personal.— Personal- 
ity, per-son-al'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being 
personal ;  what  constitutes  au  individual  a 
distinct  person;  the  state  of  existing  as  a 
thinking  intelligent  being ;   application  or 
applicability  to  a  person ;  an  application  of 
remarks  to  the  conduct,  character,  or  ap- 
pearance of  some  person  ;  a  remark  reflect- 
ing in  some  way  on  an  individual  (to  indulge 
in  personalities) :  law,  personal  estate ;  per- 
sonalty.—Personalize,  per'son -al-iz,  v.t. 
—  personalized,   personalizing.      To   make 
personal.  —  Personally,  per'son-al-li, 
adv.     In   a  personal  manner;   in  person ; 
with  respect  to  an  individual ;  as  regards 
one's  personal  existence  or  individuality. — 
Personalty,  per'son-al-ti,  n.    Law,  per- 
sonal property,  in  distinction  from  realty 
or  real  property.— Personate,  per'son-at, 
v.t. — personated,  personating.     To  assume 
the  character  or  appearance  of,  whether  in 
real  life  or  on  the  stage ;  to  represent  by 
an  assumed  appearance ;  to  act  the  part  of ; 
to  assume  or  put  on. — a.  [L.  personatus, 
masked.]    Bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  gamo- 
petalous  corolla  somewhat  resembling  an 
animal's  mouth,  as  in  the  snapdragon. — 
Personated,  per 'son -a- ted,  p.  and  a. 
Counterfeited;  feigned;  pretended.— Per- 
sonation, per-son-a'shon,  n.    The  act  of 
counterfeiting  the  person  or  character  of 
another.— False  personation,  the  offence  of 
personating   another   for  '  the   purpose   of 
fraud.  —  Person  a  tor,    per'son-a-ter,    n. 
One  who  personates;  one  who  assumes  the 
character  of  another.— Personification, 
per-son'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.    The  act  of  personi- 
fying; an  embodiment;  an  impersonation; 
rhet.  a  species  of  metaphor,  which  consists 
in  representing  inanimate  objects  or  ab- 
stract  notions   as   endued   with   life  and 
action,  or  possessing  the  attributes  of  living 
beings.  —  Personify,   per-son'i-fT,    v.t.— 
personified,  personifying.    [L.  persona,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    To  treat  or  regard  as  a 
person ;  to  treat  for  [literary  purposes  as  if 
endowed  with  the  characters  of  a  rational 
being  or  person;  to  impersonate — Person- 
nel, per-son-el',  n.    [Fr.,  from  personne,  a 
person.]    The  body  of  persons  employed  in 
any  occupation :  often  opposed  to  materiel. 
Perspective,  per-spek'tiv,  a.  [Fr.  perspec- 
tif,  from    L.  perspicio,  perspectum  —  per, 
through,  and  specio,  to  view.     Species.] 
Producing    certain    optical   effects   when 
looked  through;  optical  (a  perspective  glass); 
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J   e,    I  IVIV        It       A 

I  he  ml  <u   BCieni  e  \\  hieh  teaches 

how  to  draw  or  paint   obj(  ISf  so 

that  they  appeal   to   have   iinir   natural 

dimension1  ,  ,  .ml  r<  lat  IcUS     aerial 

1 1\.  ii. sling  wnii  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  linear  pi  i  ■  11  b  f<  i  to  sad 

magnitude;   a  representation  oi  objects  In 

tive;  oualtl  |  ol  a  piol  ore  as  regards 
pei  pective;  view* vista     PerspecttvelTi 

pek'tiv-li,  adv.     According  to  the  rules 
of  i"  i-  ;  ■  otive. 

Perspicacious,  per  spi  ka'shus,  a.  (L. 
persploaa  ,perspicdcis,tromperipioio,  to  look 
through.      I'll  >  li  <  i  i\  i.  |     Qui*  k  Big] 

quickly  seeing  through  oi  understanding 
anything;  of  acute  discernmi  at.  IVr.spl- 
cacloasly,  per-spl-ka'shus-11,  ode,     u  s 

perspicacious  manner.      IVl'splmcloilft- 

im'ss,  Perspicacity,  per-spt-k&'shus-nee. 

pi  kas'i-ti,  ?i.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  perspicacious;  acutenesi  of  din 
meut;  penetration;  sagacity.— Perspicu- 
ity, per-spi-ku'i-ti,  n.  [L.  perxpicuitas.] 
The  quality  of  being  perspicuous;  easiness 
to  be  understood;  freedom  from  obscurity 
or  ambiguity.— Perspicuous,  per-spik'u- 
us,  a.  [L.  perspicuus.)  Clear  to  the  ondi  f 
standing;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  lucid. 
—Perspicuously,  per-spik'Q-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  perspicuous  manner.  —  Persplcu- 
ousuess,  per-spik'u-us-nes,  n.  Perspicuity. 

Perspire,  per-spir''.  v.i.— perspired,  per- 
spiring. [L.  perspiro—per,  through,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.  Spirit.]  To  give  out 
watery  matter  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin;  to  sweat;  to  exude.— v.t.  To  emit 
through  the  excretories  of  the  skin ;  to  give 
out  through  pores.  —  Persplraltillty, 
per-spl'ra-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perspirable.— Perspirable,  per-spi'ra-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  perspired.— Perspi- 
ration, per-spi-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of  per- 
spiring; excretion  of  watery  fluid  (sweat) 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  (whether 
visibly  or  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour) ; 
matter  perspired.  —  Perspirative,  per- 
spi'ra-tiv,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  per- 
spiration. —Perspiratory,  per-spi'ra-to- 
ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  perspiration ;  causing 
perspiration;  perspirative. 

Perstringe,  per-strinj',  v.t.—perstringed, 
perstringing.  [L.  perstringo  — per,  and 
stringo,  to  graze  or  brush.]  To  touch  upon 
in  words;  to  criticise. 

Persuade,  per-swad',  v.t.— persuaded,  per- 
suading. [L.  persuadeo—per,  effectively, 
and  suadeo,  to  advise,  urge.  Suasion.] 
To  influence  by  argument,  advice,  or  ex- 
postulation ;  to  argue  or  reason  into  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action ;  to  advise ;  to  try  to 
influence;  to  convince  by  argument  or 
reasons  offered.— v.i  To  use  persuasion. — 
Persuadable,  per-swa'da-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  persuaded.— Persuadably,  per- 
swa'da-bli,  adv.  In  a  persuadable  manner. 
— Persuader,  per-swa'der,  n.  One  who 
persuades.— Persnasibillty,  per-swa'zi- 
bil"i-ti,  n.  Capability  of  being  persuaded.— 
Persuaslble,  per-swa'zi-bl,  a.  [L.  per- 
suasibilis.]  Capable  of  being  persuaded. — 
Persuasibleness,  per-swa'zi-bl-nes,  n. 
—Persuasion,  per-swa'zhon,  n.  [L.  per- 
suasio,  persvasionis.]  The  act  of  persuad- 
ing; the  state  of  being  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced; settled  opinion  or  conviction;  a 
creed  or  belief ;  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to 
a  creed  or  system  of  opinions.  .  *.  Syn.  under 
Conviction.— Persuasive,  per-swa'ziv, 
a.  Having  the  power  of  persuading;  influ- 
encing to  a  course  of  action.  —  n.  That 
which  persuades ;  an  incitement ;  an  exhor- 
tation. —  Persuasively,  per-swa'ziv-li, 
adv.  In  a  persuasive  manner.— Persua- 
siveness, per-swa'ziv-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  persuasive. 

Persulphate,  per-sul'fat,  n.  That  sul- 
phate of  a  metal  which  contains  the  greater 
relative  quantity  of  acid. 
Pert,  pert,  a.  [Partly  from  O.Fr.  apert, 
appert  (as  in  malapert),  from  L.  apertue, 
open  (Aperient)  ;  partly  from  W.  pert, 
perc,  trim,  spruce  (Perk).]  Lively ;  brisk  ; 
dapper ;  smart ;  forward ;  saucy  ;  indecor- 
ously free.  — Pertly,  pert'li,  adv.  In  a 
pert  manner;  briskly;  smartly;  with  in- 


ch, cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch; 


yo; 


j.job;     h,  Fr.  to7i;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 


PERTAIN 

decorous  boldness.      Pertliess,   pert'nes, 
u      The  state  or  (inality  of  being    pert, 
smartness;  saueiness;  forward  boldness. 
lVrtntn,   per  tan',    r.i.     [L.    patin,o -per. 
intens.,  and  teneo,  to  hold,  whence  also 
ten<i/it,  contain,   obtain,   return,  SO.      I  i;n- 
ant  ]    To  belong;  to  be  the  property,  right. 
duty  of;  to  appertain;  to  have  relation  or 
bearing:  always  followed  by  to. 
PertlliaClOUa,  per-ti-na'shus,  a.    [h  P'r- 
tinaa-per,  Intens.,  and  teneo,  to  hold 
Pertain.]     Holding  or  adhering  to  any 
opinion,  purpose,  or  design  with  obstinacy  ; 
obstinate;  perversely  persistent;  resolute. 
constant.  -  Pertinaciously,   Per-t.-n.i- 
shus-li,  adv.     In  a  pertinaoious manner , 
persistently ;  obstinately.  -  Pert IBM  n? - , 
Pertilineioiisiiess,    per-ti-nas  i-ti,   per- 
ti-na'shus-nos.  n.    Finn  or  unyielding  aa- 
herence  to  opinion  or  purpose ;  obstinacy  , 
resolution;  constaucy. 

Pertinent  per'ti-nent,  a.  [L.  Pjrtine™ 
pnr  of  pertineo,  to  pertain.  PERrAiN.J 
Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand ; 
just  to  the  purpose;  apposite;  not  tore, in 
to   the  question.-Pertlnenee,  Peril 
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neney,  per/ti-nens,  per'ti-nen-si,  n.     The 
quality  of  being  pertinent;  justness  of  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  or  matter  m  hand;  fit- 
ness; appositeness.-Perlincntly,  per- 
tinentli,   adv.      In  a  pertinent    manner; 
appositely;  to  the  purpose -Pertinent- 
liess,  per'ti-neut-nes,  ».    Pertinence. 
Perturb,  per-terb',  v.t    [L.  perturbo-per, 
intens.,  and  turbo,  to  disturb  from i  turbo, 
a  crowd.    Disturb,  Turbid.]    To  disturb, 
to  agitate;  to  disorder  -to  confuse.-l  CI- 
tiirbabilltv,  per-ter'ba-bil"i-ti,  n.    Ihe 
state   or   quality  of  being  perturbable.  - 
Perturb.able,  per-ter'ba-bl   a.    Capable 
of  being  perturbed  or  agitated.— rei  I  in  - 
bailee,  per-ter'bans,  ».     Perturbation - 
l»erturbation,  per-ter-ba'shon,  n.     \_i*. 
pertubaUo '.]    The'act  of  perturbing  or  state 
of  being  perturbed;   disorder;   especially, 
disquiet  of  mind;   commotion  of  the  pas- 
sions; agitation;  cause  of  disquiet,-Per- 
turbations  of  the  planets    their  orbital  ir- 
regularities or  deviations  from  their  regular 
elliptic  orbits,  arising  from  their  attraction 
on  one  another.-Perturber,  per-ter'ber, 
n.    One  who  perturbs. 
Pertuse,  Pertnsed,  per-tus',  per-tusd',  a 
[L.  pertusus,  pp.  of  pcrtundo,  to  beat  or 
bore ,  through-per,  through,  and  tundo,  to 
beat.   OBTUSE.]  Pierced  with  holes; Jiaving 
holes   or  slits,  as  a  leaf.  -  Perfusion, 
per-tu'zhon,    n.     The    act    of    thrusting 
through  with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  hole 
made  by  punching;  a  perforation. 
Pertussis,  per-tus'is,  n.    [L.  per,  intens., 
andtuMM,  a  cough.]    Med.  the  hooping- 
cough. 

Pernfee,  pe-riik',  n.  [Fr.  perruque  It.  per- 
ucca,  It.  dial,  pilucca,  peruke,  from  L>. 
pilus,  hair.  Periwig  is  a  corruption  of 
perruque,  and  its  final  syllable  has  become 
wig.]  An  artificial  cap  of  hair;  a  periwig; 
a  perruque. 

Penile,  per'ul,  n.  [L.  perula,  a  little  bag, 
dim  of  pera,  a  wallet.]  Bot.  the  scaly 
covering  of  a  leaf-bud;  a  sac  formed  m 
some  orchids  by  the  prolonged  and  united 
bases  of  two  of  the  segments  of  their  peri- 
anth; a  perithecium. 

Peruse,  pe-ruz',  v.t.  -  perused,  Pausing 
TFrom  prefix  per,  intens.,  and  wsc.J  lo  reaa 
through;  to  read  with  attention;  to  observe; 
to  examine  with  careful  survey—  Per  user, 
ne-ru'zer,  n.  One  who  peruses.— Perusal, 
pe-ru'zal,  n.  The  act  of  perusing  or  reading. 
Peruvian,  pe-ru'vi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Peru  in  South  America.— n.  A  native  of 
Peru  -Peruvian-balsam,  n.  A  thick 
brown  liquid,  of  a  fragrant  odour  and  a 
DUngent  and  bitterish  flavour,  yielded  by 
a  tree  of  Peru.  -  Peruvlan-bark,  n. 
The  bark  of  several  species  of  Cincnona, 
trees  of  Peru,  yielding  quinine.  CINCHONA, 
Quinine. 

Pervade,  per-vad',  v.t— pervaded,  pervad- 
ing [L.  pervado,  to  go  through  —  per, 
through,  and  vado,  to  go  (as  m  invade) ; 
cog   A  Sax.  wadan,  E.  wade.]    To  pass  or 


flow  through;  to  extend  through;  to  spread 

or  be  diffused  through  the  whole  extent  of. 
Pervasion,  per-va'zhon,  ».     ihe  act 
of  pervading.-   Pervasive,  per-v.Vsiv,  a, 
Tending  or  having  power  to  pervado. 
IVrverse,  per-vers',  a.  [L.  pervcrsus,  from 
ververto,  to  pervert,  corrupt,  overthrow— 
per   and  verto,  to  turn.    Verse.]    Turned 
aside  from  the  right;  turned  to  evil;  Ob 
Btinate  in  the  wrong;  f roward ;  stubborn, 
intractable;  cross;  petulant;  untoward. — 
Perversely,  per-vers'li,  adv.    In  a  pel 
verse  manner;   stubbornly;   obstinately  in 
the  wrong.-Perversene.ss,  per-vers  nes, 
n     The  quality  of  being  perverse ;  disposi- 
tion to  thwart  or  cross.  -  Perversion, 
per-ver'shon,  n.    [L.  perversio]    Ihe  act  of 
nerverting;  a  diverting  from  the  true  intent 
or  object;   change  to  something  worse  - 
Perversity,  per-ver'si-ti,  n.    [h.  perversi- 
tas]     State  or  quality  of  being  perverse; 
perverseness.-Perversive,  per-ver  siy,  a. 
Tending    or   having   power    to    pervert.- 
Pervert,  per-vert',  v.t.    [L.  perverto.]   To 
turn  from   truth,  propriety,    or   from    its 
uroper  purpose;  to  distort  from  its  true  use 
or  end?  to  misinterpret  wilfully;   to  turn 
from  the  right;    to  corrupt.  -  Pervert, 
ner'vert.  n.    One  who  has  been  perverted, 
one  who  has  been  turned  from  one  religion 
to  another  that  is  considered  worse.-!  cr- 
verter  per-ver'ter,  n.    One  that  perverts; 
one   that  distorts,  misinterprets,  or   mis- 
applies. -  Pervertible,  per-ver'ti-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  perverted. 
Pervicacious,  per-vi-ka'shus,  a.    [L.  per- 
vicax,  headstrong.]    Very  obstinate ;  stub- 
born;  wilfully    contrary  or   refractory.— 
Pervlcaciously,  per-vi-ka'shus-li,  adv. 
Stubbornly.-Pervicacity,  per-vi-kas  i-ti, 
n.    The  state  of  being  pervicacious;  stub- 
bornness. 

Pervious,  per'vi-us,  a.    [L.  pervius—per 
through,  and [via,  a  way.    Voyage,  Way.] 
Capable   of   being  penetrated  by  another 
body  or  substance;  penetrable;   allowing 
an  entrance  or  a  passage  through :  capable 
of  being  penetrated  by  the  mental  sight.— 
Pervlousness,  per'vi-us-nes,  n.     Ine 
quality  of  being  pervious. 
Pervis,  per'vis,  n.    Pabvis. 
Pes   pez,  n.    [L.  pes,  the  foot.]    The  foot; 
the 'part  of  any  vertebrate  corresponding 
to  the  human  foot;  any  foot-like  organ. 
Pesade,  pe-sad',  n.  [Fr.  pesade,  from  peser, 
to  weigh.]  A  technical  term  for  the  rearing 
of  a  horse. 

Pesnito,  pesh-e'to,  a.  andn.  [Syriac :,  single 
or  true  ]  The  Syrian  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (incomplete)  made 
by  a  Christian  in  the  second  century. 
Pesliwa,  pesh'wa,  n.  [Per.  peshwa,  chief.] 
The  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state 
in  India. 

Peso  pa'so,  n.  [Sp.J  A  dollar;  a  term  used 
in 'the  Spanish  states  of  South  America. 
Pessary,  pes'a-ri,  n.   [L.  pessarium.]  Med 
an  instrument  made   of   elastic   or   rigid 
materials,  and  introduced  into  the  vagina 
to  bear  up  the  womb  (as  in  prolapsus) ;  a 
medicine  applied  in  this  way. 
Pessimism,  pes'im-izm,  n.    [L.  pessimus, 
the  worst.]    The  opinion  or  doctrine  that 
takes  the  most  unfavourable  view  of  every- 
thing in  nature,  and  holds  that  the  present 
state  of  things  only  tends  to  evil :  opposed 
to   optimism.— Pessimist,  pes'im-ist,  n. 
One  who  believes  in  pessimism,  also  one 
who  is  inclined  to  take  a  desponding  view 
of  things.  — Pessimistic,  pes-si-mis  tik, 
a.    Pertaining  to  pessimism. 
Pest,  pest,  n.    [Fr.  peste,  from  L.  pestis,  a 
olagueT  a  pest  (whence  pestilent,  pestifer- 
ous); same  root  as  perdo,  to  destroy  (Per- 
dition) ]    A  plague,  pestilence,  or  deadly 
epidemic  disease ;   anything  very  noxious, 
mischievous,  or  destructive ;  a  mischievous 
or  destructive  person. —Pest-bouse,  n. 
A  hospital  for  persons  infected  with  tne 
plague  or  other  pestilential  disease. 
Pestalozzian.pes-ta-lot'si-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  system  of  elementary  education 
instituted  by  a  Swiss  philanthropist  named 


PETEREL 

Pestalozzi,  which  is  substantially  the  system 
now  followed 

Pester,  pes'ter,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  empestrer,  origi- 
nally to  Bhackle  the  feet  of  a  horse  at  pas- 
ture   from   L.L.  pastorium,  foot-shnelUcH, 
from    L.    pastor,   a   shepherd.     Panti.kn, 
J'astok]     To  encumbert;   to   crowd   or 
cramt:    to  trouble;    to  disturb;   to  annoy 
with  little  vexations. -Pesterer,  pes  ter- 
er,  n.    One  who  pesters. 
Pestiferous,  pes-tif'er-us,  o.    [L.  peatU,  - 
plague,  and  ftro,  to  produce     PEST.  ]    J  es- 
tilential;   noxious   to  health;    infectious; 
noxious  in  any  manner;  malignant.  — I  «■*- 
tlferOUSly,  pes-tif'er-us-li,  udv.   In  a  pes- 
tiferous manner;  pestilentially. 
Pesl  Hence,  pes'ti-lens,  n.    [L.  pestilentia, 
from  pestilens,  pestilent,  frompe.sa.x,  plagui 
Pest.]    The  disease  called  the  plagui 
pest-  any  contagious  and  malignant  dis 
that  is  epidemic  and  mortal;  what,  is  pes- 
tilential or  pestiferous;  something  morally 
evilordestructive.— Pestilent,  pes  ti-lent, 
a    [L.  pestilens.]  Pestilential;  mischievous; 
noxious  to  morals  or  society ;  troublesome ; 
corrupt.  —  Pestilential,   pes-ti-leu  shal, 
a      Having  the  nature  of  the  plague  or 
other  infectious  and  deadly  disease;  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce   infectious 
disease;   destructive.  —  Pestilentially, 
nes-ti-len'shal-li,    adv.      In    a    pestilential 
manner.-Pestilentialness,  Pe?-ti-len/- 
shal-nes,  n.-Pestileillly,  pes'ti-lent-li, 
adv.    In  a  pestilent  manner.— Pestilent- 
ness,  pes'ti-lent-nes,  n. 
Pestle,  pes'l,  n.    [O.Fr.   pesteil,  from  L. 
pistillum,  a  pestle,  from  pinso,  pistum,  to 
bray,  to  pound;  akin  pistil,  piston.]    An 
instrument  for  pounding  and  breaking  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar.— v.t.— pestled,  pestling. 
To  break  or  pulverize  with  a  pestle. 
Pet,  pet,  n.    [Possibly  an  abbreviated  form 
of  petulant  or  petulance.]    A  slight  fit  ot 
peevishness  or  fretful  discontent.  —  Pet- 
tish, pet'ish,  a.    Proceeding  from  or  per- 
taining  to   a   pet   or   peevish   humour. - 
Pettishly,  pet'ish-li,  adv.    In  a  pettish 
manner.  —  Pettlshness,    pet'ish-nes,  n. 
Fretfulness;  peevishness. 
Pet,  pet,  n.    [From  Ir.  peat  G&el  peata,  a 
net,  or  perhaps  from  petty,  Fr.  petit,  little. J 
A  fondling;  a  darling;  a  favourite  child; 
an  animal  fondled  and  indulged.  —v-t-- 
vetted,  petting.  To  treat  as  a  pet;  to  fondle; 
to  indulge.— a.    Petted;  favourite  (a  pet 
lamb,  a  pet  theory). 

Petal,  pet'al,  n.    [From  Gr.  petaJon,  a  leaf, 

from  petalos,  spread  out,  expanded;  same 

root  as  in  patent.]    Bot.  a  flower  leaf ;  one 

of  the  separate  parts  of  a  corolla.— Pet- 

aled,  pet'ald,  a.*  Having  petals -Petal- 

iform,  pe-tal'i-form,  a.    Bot.  shaped  like 

a  petal;  petaloid.— Petallne,  pet  al-m, ,  o.- 

Bot.  pertaining  to  a  petal.  —  Petatiic, 

pet'al-it,  n.     A  mineral  having  a  foliated 

structure,  its  colour  being  milk-white  or 

shaded  with  gray,  red,  or  STeen.-Petab 

oid,  pet'al-oid,  a.    Having  the  form  ot  a 

petal;  resembling  petals.-Petalons,  pet  • 

al-us,  a.    Bot.  having  petals;  petaled. 

Petard,  pe-tard',  n.  [Fr.  pdtard,  from  peter, 

to  break  wind,  to  bounce,  from  L-.W 

peditum,  with  same  sense.]    An  engine  o 

war  made  of   metal,  to   be   loaded  witfc 

powder  and  fixed  on  a  gate  barricade,  &c, 

in  order  to  break  it  down  by  explosion.- 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard,  (fig.)  caught  n 

'  his  own  trap;  involved  in  the  danger  ht 

meantforothers.-Petardler,  pe-tar-der 

n.    One  who  manages  a  petard. 

Petasus,  pet'a-sus,  n.     [Gr.  petasosl    A 

broad-brimmed   hat;   the  winged  cap   o 

Mercury, 

Petecbia3,  pe-tek'i-e,  n.pl.  Ilig 
It.  petecchia,  from  L.  petigo,  an  eruption 
Purple  spots  which  appear  on  the  skin  u 
malignant  fevers.-Petechisil,  pe-tek .  i  ai 
a.  Having  livid  spots  or  petechia:. -Petechia 
fever,  a  malignant  fever  accompanied  witi 
purple  spots  on  the  skin. 
Peter,  n.— The  Blue  Peter,  the  flag  hoistei 
by  a  merchantman  on  the  eve  of  leavin, 
the  docks. 
Peterel,  pet'er-el,  n.    A  petrel. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abtme-the  Fr.  u. 
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lVler  Olll.  ]»>■  tcr  out',  r.i.     Saul  of  ;i  mine 

01  %  <  iii  of  ore  when  it  la  exhausted  and 
no  return.     ('  'olloq.) 

Peter-  pence,  Peter's -pence,  p8-ter 

pens',   n.pl.     A   tribute   thai    used   to   be 
regularly  offered  ic  the  pones  ms  th( 

i]  ol  si  I'oter);  a  similar  contribution 
.still  voluntarily  given  by  some  Roman 
Catholics. 

IVirr^liam.  pe'ter-Bham,  n.  [After  Lord 
Petersham,  who  Bel  the  fashion  of  wearing 
it  |  A  style  of  greatcoat  formerly  fashion- 
able; the  heavy,  rough-napped  woollen 
•loth  of  which  such  greatcoats  were  made. 

Petiole,  pet'i  51,  ».  IFr.,  from  L.  petioliu, 
a  dim.  from  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Bot.  a  leaf- 
.  the  stalk  connecting  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  with  the  branch  or  stem.— IViiolar, 
Petlolary,  pet'i-o-ler.pet'i-O-la-ri,  a.  Bot. 
pertaining  to  a  petiole,  or  proceeding  from 
Petlolate,  IVtiolcd.  pet'i-6-lat, 
petl  old,  K.  Havinga  petiole.— Petlolule, 
pet'i-ol-ul,  n.  (A  dim.  of  petiole.]  Bot.  a 
little  or  partial  petiole,  such  as  belong  to 
the  leaflets  of  compound  leaves.— Pet  iol- 
ii late,  pet-i-ol'u-lat,  a.  Bot.  having  a  pet- 
lolule. 

IV fit,  pet'i  or  pe-tG ;  Petite  (feminine 
form),  pe-tet,  a.  [Fr.]  Little;  petty ;  small 
in  figure. 

IVtition,  pe-tish'on,  n.  [L.  petitio,  peti- 
t  ion  Li,  from  peto,  petitum,  to  seek,  attack 
been  in  appetite,  competent,  competition, 
impetus,  petulant,  repeat).]  An  entreaty, 
supplication,  oriprayer,  asonetotheSupreme 
g  or  a  superior  in  rank  or  power;  a 
particular  request  or  article  among  several 
in  a  prayer ;  a  formal  written  request ;  a 
written  supplication  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  soliciting  some  favour,  grant,  right, 
or  mercy ;  a  written  application  in  certain 
legal  proceedings.—  Petition  of  Right.  Hist. 
the  petition  presented  by  Parliament  in 
1629  to  Charles  I,  stating  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  country  which  had  been  in- 
vaded by  the  Crown ;  that  no  benevolences 
or  forced  loans  be  exacted,  no  soldiers 
billeted  without  payment,  no  man  im- 
prisoned save  on  a  definite  charge,  no  mar- 
tial law  in  time  of  peace.— v. t.  To  make  a 
petition,  request,  or  prayer  to;  to  solicit; 
to  address  a  written  or  printed  petition  or 
supplication  to  (to  petition  government). — 
Petitionary,  pe-tish'on-a-ri,  a.  Offering 
a  petition;  supplicatory;  containing  a  peti- 
tion or  request.— Petitioner,  pe-tish'on- 
er,  n.  One  that  presents  a  petition,  either 
verbal  or  written.— Petitory,  pet'i-to-ri, 
a.    Petitioning;  soliciting;  begging. 

Petong,  pe-tong',  n.    Same  as  Packfong. 

Petralogy.pe-tral'o-ji.n.SameasPetrofogr?/. 

Petrel,  pet'rel,  n.  [Dim.  of  Peter,  in  allu- 
sion to  St.  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea,  as 
the  birds  often  seem  to  do.]  The  name  of 
web-footed  oceanic  birds  of  several  species, 
found  at  great  distances  from  land,  and 
generally  in  stormy  weather:  hence  the 
name  stormy  petrels. 

Petrescent,  pe-tres'ent,  a.  [L.  petra,  from 
Gr.  petra,  a  stone.]  Changing  into  stony 
hardness.— Petrescence,  pe-tres'ens,  n. 
The  process  of  changing  into  stone. 

Petrify,  pet'ri-fi,  v. t.— petrified,  petrifying. 
[L.  petra  (from  Gr.  petra),  a  stone  or  rock 
(seen  also  in  petroleum,  pier),  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  convert  to  stone  or  stony  sub- 
stance, as  by  the  infiltration  and  deposition 
of  mineral  matter;  to  turn  into  a  fossil; 
fig.  to  make  callous  or  obdurate;  to  paralyse 
or  stupefy  with  fear  or  amazement. — v.i. 
To  become  stone  or  of  a  stony  hardness. — 
Petrifaction,  pet-ri-fak'shon,  n.  The 
process  of  changing  into  stone ;  an  organ- 
ized body  rendered  hard  by  deposition  of 
a  stony  substance  in  its  cavities ;  a  fossil ; 
a  state  of  being  paralysed  as  with  astonish- 
ment. —  Petrifactire,  pet-ri-fak'tiv,  a. 
Having  power  to  petrify  or  convert  into 
stone—  Petrifiaole,  pet'ri-fi-a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  petrified.— Petrific,  pe-trif- 
ik,  a.    Petrifactive.    (Milton.) 

Petrine,  pe'trin,  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter 
(the  Petrine  epistles). 

Petroglypby,  pet-rogli-fi,  n.    [Gr.  petros, 


a  stone,  and  glypho,  to  carve  |  The  art  or 
operation  of  curving  inscriptions  and figures 

on  rooks  or  stones     iviroulj  ptald  pel 

ro  ghl  Ik,  a,      Pel  taming  t,>  this. 

Petrography,  p*  srog^n  ii,  a.  |<;r  pttrot, 

a  stone,  and  ffrafthO,  to  write  ]  The  study 
of  rocks;  a  scientific  description  of  rocks; 
petrology.  —  IVlrogrnplirr,    pe  trog'ra- 

tei,    u.      One   who   studies   petrography. 

Petrographtc,  lvirogrnpiih-ui,  pel 

rG-graf'ik,  pet  ro-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to. 

IVtrol.  pet'rol,  n.  Petroleum  spirit;  re- 
iiin id  petroleum  used  for  motors,  &c. 

Petroleum,  pe-tro'le-um,  n.  JL.  petra, 
rock,  and  oleum,  oil]  A  variety  of  naphtha, 
called  also  rock  or  mineral  oil,  a  Liquid  In- 
tlammable  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  extensively  employed  for  illuminating 
and  other  purposes. 

Petrology,  pe-trol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  petros,  a 
rock,  and  logos,  a  treatise.]  The  study  of 
rocks ;  that  branch  of  geology  which  de- 
t ermines  the  constitution  of  rockB  by  in- 
vestigating the  chemical  composition  of  the 
separate  mineral  ingredients  of  which  they 
consist.  Spelled  also  Petrology.— lVlro- 
logical,  pet-ro-loj'i-kal,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  petrology.— Petrologlst,  pe-trol'o- 
jist,  n.    One  versed  in  petrology. 

Petronel,  pet'ro-nel,  n.  [O.Fr.  petrinal, 
poictrinal,  from  L.  pectus,  pectoris,  the 
breast,  being  discharged  with  the  stock 
placed  against  the  breast.]  A  kind  of  car- 
bine or  large  horseman's  pistol. 

Petrosal,  pe-tro'sal,  a.  and  n.  [L.  petrosus.] 
Applied  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  or  to  a  homologous  bone.  Pe- 
trous. 

Petrosilex,  pet-rd-sl-leks,  n.  [L.  petra,  a 
stone,  and  silex,  flint.]  Rock  stone ;  rock 
flint  or  compact  felspar. 

Petrous,  pe'trus,  a.  [L.  petrosus,  from 
petra,  a  stone.]  Like  stone;  hard;  stony; 
anat.  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  in  which  the  internal  organs  of  hearing 
are  situated,  from  its  hardness  (known  as 
the  petrosal  portion). 

IVf  t Ichaps,  pet'i-chaps,  n.  Same  as  Pet- 
ty chaps. 

Petticoat,  pet'i-kot,  n.  [From  petty,  short, 
small,  and  coat.]  A  loose  under  garment 
worn  by  females;  hence,  a  woman. — Petti- 
coat government,  female  government,  either 
political  or  domestic. 

Pettifog,  pet'i-fog,  v.i.— pettifogged,  petti- 
fogging. [Petty  and  Prov.E,  fog,  to  seek 
gain  by  mean  practices.]  To  act  in  mean 
or  petty  cases,  asa lawyer. — Pettifogger, 
pet-i-fog'er,  n.  An  inferior  attorney  or 
lawyer  who  is  employed  in  mean  business. — 
Pettifoggery,  pet-i-fog'er-i,  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  a  pettifogger;  tricks;  quibbles. 

Pettiness.    Under  Petty. 

Petti  sb.    Under  Pet. 

Pettitoes,  pet'i-toz,  n.pl.  [Petty  and  toes.] 
The  toes  or  feet  of  a  pig:  sometimes  used 
humorously  for  the  human  feet. 

Petto,  pet'to,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  pectus,  the 
breast.]  The  breast;  hence,  in  petto,  in 
secrecy;  in  reserve. 

Petty,  pet'i,  a.  [Fr.  petit,  little;  small: 
akin  to  W.  pitu;  small,  pid,  a  point.] 
Small;  little;  trifling;  inconsiderable;  hav- 
ing little  power  or  possessions;  having  little 
importance;  inferior  (&petty  prince). — Petty 
averages,  the  accustomed  duties  of  anchor- 
age, pilotage,  &c,  which  are  paid  by  a  vessel. 
— Petty-cash  book,  a  book  in  which  small 
receipts  and  payments  are  entered. — Petty 
jury,  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders  impan- 
nelled  to  try  causes  at  the  bar  of  a  court : 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  grand  jury, 
which  pronounces  on  the  truth  of  indict- 
ments. —  Petty  officer,  an  officer  in  the 
English  navy  whose  rank  corresponds  with 
that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
army.— Pettily,  pet'i-li,  adv.  In  a  petty 
manner. — Pettiness,  pet'i-nes,  n.  Small- 
ness;  littleness. 

Pettycnaps,  pet'i-chaps,  n.  [From  petty, 
small,  and  chaps,  mandibles.]  A  name 
given  to  several  British  species  of  warblers. 


IViniaiit,  pet'fl  lam.  <i      1 1.    petitions, 
pttulantis,  pi  tulant,  from  /"  to,  to  al 
l'i  1 1 1  ion  |    Manlfei  i  Ing  piqui .  pern 
Of  int. tuinei-  ;  saucj      pert ;  caprlol 
Petulance,    Petulancy.   pet'O  lans, 
pel  o  Ian  1 1,   n,    I  L.  pviulai     i       i  n 
passion  .    i"  'vi  hnesa  ;   pel  i  nun 

Petulantly,  pel  'fl  lanl  ii,  adt    la 
a  pel  slant  nianm  i ,  w  jth  i  moj  perti  i 

Petunia.  pi-tQ'ni-e,  n     [Brazil  pthm,  to* 

baoco.]    A  genus  oi  A,,,,  rican  hi  rba 
plants,  nearly  allied  to  the  tobacco-plant, 
and  much  prized  by  horticulturists  foi  thi 

beauty  of  their  flowers. 

IVI/.ite,  pet'zlt,  n.    [From  a  chemist  called 
Petz.]    An  ore  of  silver  and  tellurium. 
Pew,  pfl,  n.   [O.Fr.  pni,  a  raised  place,  from 

L.  podium,  a  balcony,  a  front  balcony  in  an 

amphitheatre,  from  Cr.  BOdfon,  from  pous, 
podos,  the  foot.]  A  fixed  seal  in  s  church, 
inclosed  and  separated  from  I  hose  adjoining 
by  partitions;  or  an  Inclosure  containing 
more  than  one  seat.— v.t.  To  furnish  unh 
pews.— Pew-fellow,  n.  <  me  who  sits  in 
the  same  pew;  a  companion  (Shak.).-  IV  w  - 
opener,  u.  An  attendant  in  a  church 
who  opens  the  pew  doors  for  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Pewit,  pc'wit,  n.    The  peewit  or  lapwing. 

Pewter,  pQ'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  peulre,  piautre, 
D.  peauter,  also,  speauter,  same  as  spelter.] 
An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin  with 
such  proportions  of  lead,  zinc,  bismuth, 
antimony,  or  copper  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  hardness  and  colour;  a 
vessel,  or  vessels  collectively,  made  of  pew- 
ter.- o.  Made  of  pewter.-  Pewtercr,  pu'- 
ter-er,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
articles  of  pewter.— Pewtery,  pu'ter-i,  a. 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  pewter. 

Peziza,  pe-zl'za,  n.  [Gr.  pezis,  mushroom.] 
A  generic  name  of  numerous  cup-shaped 
fungi. 

Pfennig,  Pfenning,  pfen'ig,  pfen'ing,  n. 
[Penny.]  A  small  copper  coin  of  various 
values,  current  in  Germany. 

Phacochere,  Phacochoere,  fak'o-ker, 
n.  [Gr.  pliakos,  a  lentil-shaped  wart,  from 
phaks,  a  lentil,  and  choiros,  a  hog.)  The 
wart-hog  of  Africa,  an  animal  akin  to  the 
swine,  with  a  large  wart-like  excrescence 
on  each  side  of  the  face. 
Phaenogam,  fe'no-gam,  n.  [Gr.  phainein, 
to  appear,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  A  phaner- 
ogamous plant:  opposed  to  cryptogam. — 
Phrenogamous,  fe-nog'a-mus,  a.  Hav- 
ing manifest  flowers;  phanerogamous. 

Phsenology,  fen-ol'o-je,  n.  [Gr.  phaino,  I 
appear,  logos,  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
times  and  seasons  in  relation  to  plants  and 
animals  as  embodied  in  nature  calendars. 

Phenomenon,  fe-nom'e-non.  Pheno- 
menon. 

Phaeton,  fa'e-ton,  n.  [From  Gr.  Phaethon, 
who  obtained  leave  from  his  father  Helios 
(the  Sun)  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  horses 
Zeus  dashed  him  with  a  thunderbolt  head- 
long into  the  River  Po.]  An  open  four- 
wheeled  carriage  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses. 

Phagedena,  Phagedena,  faj-e-de'na, 
ra.  [Gr.  phagedaina,  from  phagein,  to  eat.] 
A  spreading  obstinate  ulcer. — Phagede- 
nic, Phagedenic,  faj-e-de'nik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  phagedena. — n.  An  application 
for  phagedena  or  to  destroy  fungous  or 
proud  flesh. 

Phagocyte,  fag'o-sit,  n.  [Gr.  phagein,  to 
eat,  kytos,  cell.]  A  white  blood  corpuscle 
that  absorbs  and  destroys  disease  germs. — 
Phagocytosis.  fag'o-sit-o"sis,  n.  The 
destruction  of  disease  germs  and  diseased 
products  by  phagocytes. 

Phalange,  fa-lanj',  n.  [Gr.  phalanx,  pha- 
langos,  battle-array,  a  phalanx  of  soldiers, 
a  bone  of  the  fingers  or  toes.]  Anat.  one 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes; 
bot.  a  collection  of  several  stamens  joined 
more  or  less  by  their  filaments.— Phalan- 
gal,  Phalangeal,  fa-lang'gal,  fa-lan'je-al, 
a.  Belonging  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinfir;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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and  toes.  -  Phalnnger,  fa-lan'jer,  n. 
[From  two  of  tho  toes  being  Joined  as  far 
as  the  last  phalanges.]  An  Australian 
marsupial  animal  of  soveral  species ,  noo- 
turnal  in  habits  and  living  in  trees— I  ha- 

laiiKini.  Phalanglan,  fa-tan  Jl-al,  fa- 

lan'ii  an  O.  Same  as  Phalangal.—  I'naU- 
niiglte.  fal'an-jlt.  n.  [Or.  pMnfM.] 
A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. -I  lial- 
aUX,  fal'angks,  n.  pi.  IMialailgCS,  fa-tan l- 

iez  also,  except  in  anatomy,  Phalanx*  s. 
fal'angk-sez.  Greek utntiq.  the  heavy-armed 
infantry  of  an  army,  especially  when  formed 
in  ranks  and  files  Olose  and  deep;  a  body  ot 
troops  or  men  in  close  array;  ana t.  one  or 
the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes. 
Phalanstery,  fal'an-ste-ri,  n  [Fr.  phal- 
anstere,  from  Gr.  phalanx,  a  phalanx. J  a 
socialistic  community  living  together  ac- 
cording to  the  system  proposed  by  1  ouner , 
the  dwelling  of  such  a  community. 
Phalarope,  fal'a-rop,  n.  [From  Gr.  phala- 
ros,  white,  and  pons,  podos,  a  foot.]  A 
lobe-footed  grallatorial  bird,  visiting  Britain 
in  its  migrations. 

Phallus,  fal'lus,  n.  [Gr.  phallos,  the  virile 
organ]  The  emblem  of  the  generative 
power  in  nature,  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession in  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  also  an  object  of  veneration  or 
worship  among  various  oriental  nations.— 
Phallic,  fal'lik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
phallus,  or  to  the  worship  of  the  generative 
principle  in  nature. 

Phanerogam,  fan'er-o-gam,  n.  [Gr.  phan- 
eros,  evident,  and  gamos,  marnage.J    Jiot. 
a  flowering  plant  or  a  plant  with  conspicu- 
ous flowers  containing  stamens  and  pistils: 
opposed  to  a  cryptogam.— Phanerogam- 
ic, Phanerogamous,  fan'er-o-gam  ik, 
fan-er-og'a-mus,  a.    Bot.  belonging  to  the 
flowering   plants,  in   contradistinction   to 
cryptogamic,  cryptogamous. 
Phantasm,  fan'tazm,  n.    [Gr.  phantasma, 
from  phantazein,  to  show,  from  the  stem  ot 
phainein,  to  show.  Phenomenon.]  A  cre- 
ation of  the  fancy ;  an  imaginary  existence 
which  seems  to  be  real ;  an  apparition ;  a 
phantom  ;  an  idea ;  a  notion  ;   a  fancy- 
Phantasmagoria,     fan-tas'ma-go  ri-a, 
n   [Gr  phantasma,  and  agora,  an  assembly.] 
Any  exhibition   of   images   by   means  of 
shadows,  as   by  the   magic   lantern;   the 
apparatus  used  in  such  an  exhibition ;  any 
mixed  gathering  of  figures;  illusive  images. 
—  Phantasmagorial,   Phantasma- 
goric, fan-tas'ma-gd"ri-al,  fau-tas'ma-gor  - 
ik    a.     Relating  to  a  phantasmagoria.— 
Phantasmal,  fan'taz-mal,  a.  Pertaining 
to   or   resembling  a  phantasm;   spectral; 
illusive. 

Phantasy,  fan'ta-si,  n.  Fantasy. 
Phantom,  fan'tom,  n.  [Fr.  fantome,  from 
L  phantasma;  same  word  as  phantasm. 
Phantasm.]  An  apparition  or  spectre ;  a 
ghost;  a  fancied  vision;  a  phantasm;  some- 
thing unreal.  —  Phantomatic,  fan-to- 
mat"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  phantom. 

Pharaoh,  fa'ro,  n.  A  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt; 
a  game  at  cards.  Faro.  —  Pharaohs 
chicken,  the  Egyptian  vulture.— Pharaohs 
rat,  the  ichneumon.— Pharaonic,  fa-ra- 
on'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pharaohs,  or 
to  the  old  Egyptians. 

Pharisee,  far'i-se,  n.  [Gr.  pharisaios,  from 
Heb  paritsh,  separated.]  One  of  a  sect 
among  the  Jews  distinguished  by  their 
strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and 
who  considered  themselves  as  more  right- 
eous than  other  Jews;  hence,  a  strict  ob- 
server of  the  outward  forms  or  ceremonies 
in  religion,  without  the  spirit  of  it ;  a  hypo- 
crite.—Pharisaic,  Pharisaical,  far-i- 
sa'ik,  far-i-sa'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Pharisees;  resembling  the  Pharisees;  ad- 
dicted to  external  forms  and  ceremonies; 
making  a  show  of  religion  without  the  spirit 
of  it ;  hypocritical.— Pharisaically,  far- 
i-sa'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  Pharisaical  manner; 
hypocritically.— Pharisalcalness,  far-i- 
sa'i-kal-nes,  n.  —  Pharisaism,  far'i-sa- 
izm,  n.    The  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the 


Pharisees,  as  a  Beet;    rigid  observance  of 
external  rites  and  forms  of  religion  without 
genuine  piety;  hypocrisy  in  religion. 
Pharmaceutic,       Pharmaceutical, 

far  ma-su'tik,    far-ma-Hii'ti-kal,    a.     [Gr. 
pkarmahtUtUCOB,  from  pharmakeuem,  to  ad- 
niinistermediciiio,  from  pJumnafcon,  a  drug.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  phar- 
macy or  preparing  medicines.  —  Pharma- 
ceutical  chemistry,    chemistry    applied   to 
those  substances  which  are  employed  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  —  Pharmaceutl- 
cally,    far-ma-su'ti-kal-li,    adv.      In    the 
manner  of  pharmacy— Pharmaceutics, 
far-ma-su'tiks,  n.    The  science  of  preparing 
medicines;  pharmacy— Pharmaceutist, 
fiir-ma-Bu'tist,  n.    One  who  prepares  medi- 
cines-  one   who   practises  pharmacy;   an 
apothecary.— Pharmacist,  far'ina-sist,  n. 
One   skilled  in  pharmacy ;   a  druggist  — 
Pharmacolite,    far-mak'o-lit,  n.    jGr. 
pharmakon,  poison,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  J    A 
mineral  containing  lime  and  arsenic,  snow- 
white  or  milk-white  in  colour.— Pharma- 
cologist, far-ma-kol'o-jist,  n.    One  who  is 
skilled  in   pharmacology.— Pharmacol- 
ogy, far-ma-kol'o-ji,   n.     [Gr.  pharmakon 
and  logos.)     The  science  or  knowledge  of 
drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing  medicines:  a 
branch  of  materia  medica ;   a  treatise  on 
preparing  medicines.— Pharmacopoeia, 
far'ma-ko-pe"a,  n.     [Gr.  pharmakon,  and 
poiein,  to  make.]    A  book  of  directions  for 
the  preparation,  &c,  of  medicines,  generally 
published  by  authority.-Pharmacopo- 
list,  far-ma-kop'o-list,  n.    [Gr.  polem,   to 
sell.]    An  apothecary. -Pharmacosid- 
erite,  far'ma-ko-sid"er-It,  n.    [Gr.  sideros, 
iron  ]    Cube-ore.— Pharmacy,  far'ma- 
si  n    [Fr  pharmacie,  fromGr.  pharmakeia, 
from  jyharmalcon.]  The  art  of  preparing  and 
compounding  medicines,  and  of  dispensing 
them   according   to    the   prescriptions   of 
medical  practitioners;   the  occupation  ot 
an  apothecary. 
Pharo,  fa'ro,  n.   Faro. 
Pharos,  fa'ros,  n.    A  lighthouse  or  tower 
which  anciently  stood  on  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Alexandria ; 
hence,  any  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of 
seamen;  a  beacon. 

Pharynx,  far'ingks,  n.  [Gr.  pharynx,  pha- 
ryngos ;  akin  to  pharanx,  a  chasm.]  lhe 
muscular  sac  which  intervenes  between  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus,  its 
contraction  aiding  in  swallowing  the  food. 
—Pharyngeal,  fa-rin'je-al,  a.  Belonging 
to  or  affecting  the  pharynx.— Pharyngi- 
tis far-in-ji'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the 
pharynx— Pharyngotomy,  far-in-got o- 
mi,  n.  [Gr.  pharynx,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into 
the  pharynx  to  remove  anything  that  ob- 
structs the  passage. 

Phascolotherium,  fas-kol'o-the"ri-um, 
n  [Gr.  phaskolos,  a  pouch,  and  therxon,  a 
wild  beast.]  A  fossil  marsupial  animal  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
oolite. 

Phase,  faz,  «.  [Fr.  phase,  from  Gr.  phasis, 
Iromphainomai,  to  appear.  Phenomenon.] 
One  of  the  recurring  appearances  or  states 
of  the  moon  or  a  planet  in  respect  to  quan- 
tity of  illumination  or  figure  of  enlightened 
disc;  the  particular  state,  at  a  given  instant, 
of  a  continuously  varying  and  periodic 
phenomenon  (the  phases  of  a  tide,  &c.) ;  an 
aspect  or  appearance  of  that  which  presents 
various  aspects ;  one  of  the  various  aspects 
in  which  a  question  presents  itself  to  the 
mind;  a  turn  or  chance.—  Phase  rule,  an 
equation  (c  +  2  -  p  =  F)  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  states  (phases)  of  substances  in 
solution  (c  =  components;  p  =  number  ot 
phases ;  F  =  degrees  of  freedom). 
Phasel,  fa'zel,  n.  EGr.  phaselos,  a  sort  of 
bean.]  The  French  bean  or  kidney-bean.— 
Phaseolite,  fa-ze'o-lit,  n.  A  fossil  legu- 
minous plant. 

Phasis,  fa'sis,  n.  pi.  Phases,  fa'sez. 
Astron.  a  phase. 

Pheasant,  fez'ant,  n.  [L.  phasianus,  from 
Gr.  phasianos,  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Asia, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  these  birds  are 


Baid  to  have  been  numerous.]  A  well- 
known  and  beautiful  gallinaceous  bird, 
reared  and  preserved  in  Britain  and  else- 
where for  nport.  and  highly  valued  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The  golden  pheasant 
and  t  he  silver  pheasant  are  nativcKol  China. 
-  PheaSant-CUCkOO,  a.  An  Australian 
bird  of  1  he  cuckoo  family.  Pheasant i\v, 
fez'ant  ri,  n.  A  place  for  breeding,  rearing, 
and  keeping  pheasants. 

Phalloplasties,  fel-lo  plas'tiks,  n.     [Gr.       jj 
phelloa,    cork,    and    plassem,    to    form    or 
fashion.]    The  art  of  modelling  in  cork. 
Phenncetin,  fe-nas'e-tin,  n.    A  drug  of 
coal  tar  origin,  used  to  relieve  nervous  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  fever,  &c. 
PheiiakistoM-opc,   fen-a-kis'to-skop,    n 
[Gr.  phenakistikos,  deceitful,  skopeo,  I  view.] 
An  optical  toy  which  shows  figures  Beera- 
ingly  in  actual  motion,  an  effect  due  to  tho 
persistence  of  vision. 
Phenician,  fc-nish'i-an,  n.  and  a.    Pun: 

NICIAN. 

Pheniciuc,  fen'i-sin,  n.  [Gr.  phoinix, 
purple.]  A  brown  colouring  matter  used  in 
dyeing. 

Phenix,  fe'niks,  n.    Phcenix. 
Phenogam,  fe'no-gam,  n.  A  phanerogam. 
Phenol,  fe'nol,  n.    A  name  for  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Phenomenon,  fe-nom'e-non,  n.  pi.  Phe- 
nomena, fc-nom'e-na.  [Gr.  phainomenon, 
what  appears,  from  phainomai,  I  appear.] 
A  visible  manifestation  or  appearance;  a 
fact  or  occurrence  presented  to  our  obser- 
vation either  in  the  external  world  or  m 
the  human  mind ;  an  appearance  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  different  forces  upon 
matter;    what   strikes  us  as  strange  and 
uncommon ;  something  extraordinary ;   an 
exceedingly  remarkable  thing  or  personage. 
—Phenomenal,  fe-nom'e-nal,  a.     Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  or  constituted  by 
phenomena;  so  surprising  or  extraordinary 
as  to  arrest  the  attention;  extremely  re-    1 
markable  or  extraordinary;   astounding- 
Phenomenalism,  fe-nom'e-nal-izm,  n. 
That  system  of  philosophy  which  inquires 
only  into  the  causes  of  existing  phenomena. 
—  Phenomenally,  f e-nom'e-nal-h,  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  a  phenomenonc-Phe- 
nomenism,  fe-nom'en-izm,  n.    The  doc- 
trine or  principles  of  the  phenomenists.— 
Phenomenist,    fe-nom'en-ist,  n.  _  One 
who  believes  only  in  phenomena,  having  no 
regard  to  their  causes  or  consequences. 
Pheon,  fe'on,  n.    The  barbed  iron  head  of 
a  dart  or  other  weapon;  a  sort  of  barbed 
javelin. 

Phial,  fi'al,  n.  [L.  phiala,  from  Gr.  phiale, 
a  phial.  Vial  is  another  form.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle ;  especially,  a  small  glass 
bottle  used  for  holding  liquors,  and  par- 
ticularly liquid  medicines.—  Leyden-phml, 
a  vessel  used  in  electrical  experiments. 
Leyden-phial.— v.t— phialled,  phialling. 
To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial,  or  as  in  a  phial. 
Philaheg,  Philiheg,  fil'a-beg,  fil'i-beg, 

n.     FlLLIBEG. 

Philander,  fi-lan'der,  v.i.  [From  Philan- 
der, a  virtuous  youth  in  Ariosto  s  Orjan<*° 
Furioso,  between  whom  and  a  married  laay 
there  were  certain  tender  passages.  J  10 
make  love  sentimentally  to  a  lady ;  to  flirt, 
to  pretend  admiration. 

Philanthropy,  fi-lan'thro-pi,  n.  [Gr.pg- 
anthropia,  from  philos,  loving,  aodanthro- 
pos,  a  man.]  Love  towards  mankind;  bene- 
volence toward  the  whole  human  family.— 
Philanthropic,  Phi^nthropical, 
fil-an-throp'ik,fil-an-throp'i-kal,«.  [Gr.pM-  . 
anthropikos.}  Pertaining  to  philanthropy, 
possessing  general  benevolence ;  entertain- 
ing good-will  toward  all  men.— Pnlian- 
thwipically.m-an-throp'^kal-li.^Ij 
a  philanthropic manner.-Philantlii  op- 
ist,  fi-lan'throp-ist,  n.  One  who  evinces 
philanthropy;  a  person  of  general  .benevo- 
lence; one  who  exerts  himself  m  doing  gooa 
to  his  fellow-men. 

Philately,  fi-lat'e-li,  n.  [Fr .  pMlatilie,  a 
ridiculous  compound  of  Gr.  philos,  lovraft 
and  aieleia,  exemption  from  taxation..,  J.ne 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


n5te,  not,  more;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abtme-the  Fr.  «. 
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illecting  all  Borta  of  pottage 
PlillnfellMt,  6  lal  i  Hat, 

i  slump 

lillharinoiilr.   til  har  mon'ik.  a.     [Gr. 
loving,   and    har  mania,    harmony.] 
oving  harmony;  fond  of  barmonj  or  music. 
■llhcllenlst,    Phllhellcne.  til  be! 

I  \'r.  philhclltne,  from 

.  lo>  in-,  unci  lit  lit  n,  a  Greek.  |    A 

icinl  <'t  Greece;   one  who  supporta  the 

;  interestsol  i  he  (licks  (lb  lleueB); 

lupported  them  in  their  su. 

wuh  the  Turks  for  independence. 

I'hillK'lh'iilc.  lil  lie]  len'ik,  a.    Loving 

Phllhclleiiism,  fil-hel'len- 

in,  a.  The  principles  of  the  philhellenlate. 

•lli|t|tlaii.  ti  lip  i  an,  n.    A  native  or  in- 

ibltant    ol    Philippi,    a   city    of   ancient 

i    ('the   Epistle   of  Paid  to  tho 

IKS  '). 
lilippii*.  ti-lip'ik,  n.    One  of  a  series  of 
delivered    by    Demosthenes,   the 
-later,    against    Philip,    king    of 
any  discourse  full  of  acrimonious 
a   name  given  to  the  fourteen 
of  Cicero  against  Mark  Antony. 
liilippi/c.i  til'ip-Iz,  v.i.  —  pliili/ 

To  write  or  utter  a  philippic. 
illisline,  fi-lis'tin  or  fil'is-tiu,  n.  An 
babitant  of  Philistia,  now  a  portion  of 
ria;  the  English  form  of  Philister,  a 
rm  applied  by  German  students  to  any 
e  who  has  not  been  trained  in  a  Uni- 
rsity ;  hence,  a  matter-of-fact,  common- 
ice  person  deficient  in  liberal  culture 
d  large  intelligence,  and  so  wanting  in 
ntiment  and  taste;  a  person  of  narrow 
prosaic,  practical  man.— Phllis- 
iiism.  fil'is-tin-izm,  n.  Manners  or  modes 
thinking  of  Philistines. 

iill-hor.se,  filTiors,  n.    A  horse  in  the 
lifts:  a  corruption  of  thill-horse. 
lllocallst,  fi-lok'al-ist,   7i.    [Gr.  philos, 
:ing,  and  kalos,  beautiful.]     A  lover  of 
e  beautiful. 

llogyny,  fi-lo.i'i-ui,  n.  [Gr'.  philos,  lov- 
:,  ami  gynf,  a  woman.]  Fondness  for 
mien;  uxoriousness. 

ilology,  fi-lol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  philologia, 
>m  philco,  to  love,  and  logos,  a  word.] 
ie  study  of  language  and  literature;  the 
idy  of  languages  in  connection  with  the 
lole  moral  and  intellectual  action  of  the 
oples  using  them  ;  the  study  of  the  classi- 

1  languages,  literature,  and  history ;  but 
5  most  common  meaning  now  is  the 
eDce  of  language;  linguistic  science; 
guistics :  often  expressed  by  the  qualified 
le  of  comparative  philology. — Pli  Ho  lo- 
st. Philologer,  Philologian,  fi-lol'- 
ist,  fi-lol'o-jer,  fil-o-lo'ji-an,  n.  One  versed 
philology,  or  the  study  of  language  in  a 
entific  manner.— Philological,  Phil- 
ogle,  fil-6-loj'i-kal,  fil-o-loj'ik,  a.  Per- 
iling to  philology. —Phi lologically, 
o-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  philological  man- 
r. 

ilomatll,  fil'o-math,  n.  [Gr.  philoma- 
s  — philos,  a  lover,  and  math,  root  of 
nthano,  to  learn.]  A  lover  of  learning. — 
illoiiiathic,  Pbilomathical,  fil-o- 
ith'ik,  fil-o-math'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
i  love  of  learning.— Philomathy,  fi- 
a'a-thi,  n.    The  love  of  learning. 

iloniel,  fil'o-mel,  n.  [From  Philomela, 
aghter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who 
s  changed  into  a  nightingale.]  The  poetic 
me  of  the  nightingale. 

iloprogenitlvencss,  fil'6-pro-jen"i- 
-nes,  n.  [Gr.  philos,  fond,  and  E.  progeny.  ] 
e  love  of  offspring,  a  term  used  chiefly 
phrenologists. 

Uosopbe,  fil-o-zof,  n.  [Fr.]  A  petty 
puny  phUosopher. 

Uosopher,  fi-los'o-fer,  n.  [Gr.  philoso- 
w— philos,  loving,  and  sophos,  wise.]  A 
•son  versed  in  or  devoted  to  philosophy ; 

2  who  devotes  himself  to  the  Btudy  of 
iral  or  intellectual  science  ;  one  who  con- 
ms  his  life  to  the  principles  of  philosophy; 

3  who  lives  according  to  reason  or  the 
es  of  practical  wisdom. — Philosophers' 
ne,  a  stone  or  preparation  which  the  al- 
truists formerly  sought,  as  the  instrument 


of  converting   the    baser   metals   into   pure 

gold     Philosophical,  Philosophic, 

til  0  aofl  Ital,    til  .»  aoflk,    <<        Pertaining, 

suitable,   or  acci u ding  to  philosophy;  char 

eotei \m  ii  oi  oonat  itutc  d  by  pniloaophj  . 
prooeeding  from  philosophy;  obaraoterlatic 
of  ii  praotioal  philosopher;  hMod  on  the 
rules  ot  practical  wisdom;  oklm;  oool;  tern 
perate.  Philosophically/)  til  0  sof'l 
kal  li,  adv.  In  a  philoaophioaJ  manni  i - 
Phllosophlcalneee,)  Bl-o-eofl  kaJ  nea, 
n.  Quality  of  being  philosophical  Phl- 
loeophlsm,  li  los'of  izni,  n.  [Fr  pHiloto- 
phisme  |  spurious  or  would  he  philosophy; 
the  affectation  of  philosophy.  Philoso- 
phize, fl-los'o  fl/.,  v.i.  philosoplii::cd,  phi- 
losop/iizing.     To  reason  like  ft  philosopher ; 

tn  form  or  attempt  to  form  a  philoaophioaJ 
in  oi   theory.     Phlloiophlscr,  fl 

los'o-fl-zer,  n.  One  who  philosophizes.— 
Philosophizing,  n-los'o-flz-ing,  p.  and 
a.  Searching  Into  the  reasons  of  things; 
reasoning  like  a  philosopher.— Philoso- 
phy, fi-los'o-ti,  n.  [Gr.  philosophic,  lit. 
love  of  wisdom,  from  philos,  love,  and 
sop/tin,  wisdom.]  The  science  which  aims 
at  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
nt  the  universe  by  ultimate  causes;  the 
knowledge  of  phenomena  as  explained  by, 
and  resolved  into,  causes  and  reasons, 
powers  and  laws;  a  particular  philosophical 
system  or  theory;  the  calm  and  unexcitable 
state  of  mind  of  the  wise  man;  practical 
wisdom  ;  course  of  studies  for  the  degree  of 
'Doctor  of  Philosophy'  in  Germany  or  else- 
where. —  Moral  philosophy.  Ethics.  — 
Mental  philosophy.  Metaphysics.—  Natu- 
ral philosophy.    Physics. 

Philotechnic,  Philotccbnical,  fil -6- 

tek'nik,  fil-o-tek'ni-kal,  a.  [Gr.  philos,  lov- 
ing, techne,  art.]  Having  an  attachment  to 
the  arts. 

Philtre,  Philter,  fil'ter,  n.  [Fr.  philtre, 
L.  philtrum,  from  Gr.  philtron,  from  philos, 
loving.  ]  A  potion  supposed  by  the  ancients, 
and  even  by  the  ignorant  of  the  present 
day,  to  have  the  power  of  exciting  love. — 
v.t.—philtred,  philtered ;  philtring,  philter- 
ing.  To  impregnate  with  a  love  potion ;  to 
administer  a  potion  to. 

Phiz,  fiz,  n.  [A  contr.  of  physiognomy.'] 
The  face  or  visage.    (Humorous.) 

Phlebitis,  fle-bl'tis,  n.  [Gr.  phleps,  phle- 
bos, a  vein,  and  -itis,  implying  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  a  vein.  —  Phlebology,  fle-bol'o-ji,  n. 
[Gr. phleps,  phlebos,  and  logos.]  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  veins. 
— Phleborrhage,  Pbleborrhagia, 
fleb'or-raj,  fleb-or-ra'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  rhage,  a 
rupture.]  The  rupture  of  a  vein;  venous 
hemorrhage.— Phlebotomy,  fle-bot'o-mi, 
n.  [Gr.  phlebotomia— phleps,  phlebos,  and 
tome,  a  cutting.J  The  act  or  practice  of 
opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood. — Phle- 
botomist,  fle-bot'o-mist,  n.  One  that 
opens  a  vein  for  letting  blood;  a  blood- 
letter.  —  Phlebotomize,  fle-bot'6-miz, 
v.t. — phlebotomized,  phlebotomizing.  To  let 
blood  from;  to  bleed  by  opening  a  vein. 

Phlegm,  flem,  n.  [Gr.  phlegma,  phlegma- 
tos,  a  slimy  humour,  from  phlego,  to  burn. 
Flame.]  The  thick  viscid  matter  secreted 
in  the  digestive  and  respiratory  passages, 
and  discharged  by  coughing  or  vomiting; 
bronchial  mucus ;  fig.  coldness  ;  sluggish- 
ness ;  indifference.  —  Phlegmasia,  fleg- 
ma'si-a,  n.  [Gr.,  from  phlego,  to  burn.]  An 
inflammation  in  the  thigh  or  leg  of  lying-in 
women.  —  Phlegmatic,  Phlegmatl- 
eal,  fleg-mat'ik,  fleg-mat'i-kal,  a.  [Gr. 
phlegmatikos.]  Abounding  in  phlegm; 
generating  phlegm ;  cold  or  sluggish  in 
temperament;  not  easily  excited  into  ac- 
tion or  passion ;  not  mercurial  or  lively. — 
Phlegmatically,  fleg-mat'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  phlegmatic  manner;  coldly;  heavily. 

Phleme,  flem,  n.    Fleam. 

Phloem,  flo'em,  n.  [Gr.  phloios,  bark.] 
Bot.  the  liber  or  bast  tissue  in  plants. 

Phlogiston,  flo-jis'ton,  n.  [Gr.  phlogistos, 
burnt,  from  phlogizo,  to  burn,  from  phlego, 
to  burn.]  According  to  an  obsolete  theory, 
the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability; 
a  hypothetical  element  which  was  thought 
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Phlox,  floka,  a.  [Or.  phlom,  a  flame,  from 
""'  ippi  aranoe  ol  the  flow<  is  i  a  North 
A.merloao  ,  •  d  i   ol  plants,  with  r<  d,  purple, 

or  white  lloweis,  eullivai,,]  m  garden*. 
Phl.vela-mi,    PhlyctCBR,   fll 
[Oi    pfUyktaina.  |    A  kind  oi  «..»•  rj  i 
on  the  akin.    Phlyctaenoln,  flik  t.n'Q-ia, 
n.    [Dim.  of  phlyctama  \     A  small   ti 

parent  jaistule;  a  bhlyot  H  na  I'll  I  >('l  <>|| . 
Illar,  flik  ten'u  lei,  ,i  |\  naming  to 
phlyctasnula.      I'hliiclninhn  ophthalmia,  In 

tianiination  of  the  eye,  accompanied  nitfa 
phlyctaane  on  the  oorm  a 
Phoraeeaii,  KJ  ka'she  an,  v.    |L   phi 
seal.]     A   mammal   belonging  to   thi 

genus.-   Phocai  Phoclue,  WkeJ 

sin,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  seal  1 1 , 
IMiO'hiis,  fe'bus,  n.  [Gr.  PhoibOM,  111 
brilliant  one.]  A  name  ol  Apollo,  often 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  Sol,  the  aun 
Phoenician,  fe-nish'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Phoenicia.— n.  A  native  of  ancient  Phoenicia, 
the  region  between  Lebanon  and  the  Medi- 
terranean; the  language  of  the  Phoenician!, 
an  extinct  Semitic  tongue,  akin  to  Hebrew. 
Pho'iilx,  fe'niks,  n.  [Gr.  phoinix.]  A  bird 
of  ancient  legend  said  to  be  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  and  to  live  500  or  600  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  built  for  itself  a  funeral 
pile,  lighted  it  with  the  fanning  of  its  wings, 
and  rose  again  from  its  ashes ;  hence,  an 
emblem  of  immortality;  a  paragon;  a  person 
of  singular  distinction  or  beauty. 
Pholas,  fo'las,  n.  pi.  Pholades,  fo'la-dez. 
[Gr.  pholas,  from  phbleo,  to  lie  concealed.] 
A  genus  of  bivalve  marine  molluscs  which 
pierce  rocks,  wood,  &c,  by  rasping  with 
certain  projections  on  their  shell. 
Phon ascetics,  fo-nas-set'iks,  n.  [Gr. 
phone,  the  voice,  and  askeo,  to  practise.] 
Systematic  practice  for  strengthening  the 
voice. 

Phonation,  fo-na'shon,  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
voice.]    The  act  of  uttering  vocal  sounds. 

Phonantograph,  fo-na/to-graf,  n.  [Gr. 
phone,  sound,  autos,  self,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  An  instrument  for  automatically 
showing  sound  vibrations  by  waved  lines. 

Phone,  fon.  Short  for  Telephone:  used  as 
noun  and  verb. 

Phonetic,  Phonetlcal,  fo-net'ik,  fo -net'- 
i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  phonetikos,  from  phone,  voice, 
sound.]  Pertaining  to  the  voice;  pertaining 
to  the  representation  of  sounds;  represent- 
ing sounds.  —  Phonetic  spelling,  a  system 
which  aims  at  spelling  words  precisely  ac- 
cording to  their  sound,  and  not  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  English  is  spelled. — 
Phonetically,  fo-net'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
phonetic  manner. — Phonetics,  fo-net'iks, 
n.  The  doctrine  of  sounds;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  sounds  of  the  human 
voice,  and  the  art  of  representing  them  by 
writing.— Phonic,  fo'nik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  sound.— Phonics,  fo'niks,  n.  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  sounds;  phonetics. 
Phonocamptic,  fo-no-kamp'tik,  a.  [Gr. 
phone,  sound,  and  kampto,  to  bend.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or  turn  it 
from  its  direction. 

Phonograph,  fo'no-graf,  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
sound,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A  type  or 
character  for  expressing  a  sound ;  a  char- 
acter used  in  phonography;  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  sounds  can  be  perma- 
nently registered,  and  afterwards  mechan- 
ically reproduced  almost  in  the  original 
tones  from  the  register.— Phonogram, 
fo'no-gram,  n.  A  sound  as  reproduced 
by  the  phonograph.  —  Phonographer, 
Phonographist,  fo-nog'raf-er,  fo-nog'- 
raf-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  phonography; 
one  who  uses  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
phonograph.— Phonographic,  Phono- 
graphical,  fo-no-graf'ik,  fo-no-graf 'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  based  upon  phonog- 
raphy ;  pertaining  to  the  phonograph.  — 
Phonographlcally,  fo-no-graf 'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  phonographic  manner. — Pho- 
nography, fo-nog'ra-fi,  n.  The  descrip- 
tion of  sounds;  the  representation  of  sounds 
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by  characters,  each  of  which  represents 
one  Bound,  and  always  the  samo  sound; 
phonetic  shorthand;  tho  art  of  using  the 
phonograph. 

I'liotiolilc.  foil.  >  lit,  71.   [Gr.  phone,  sound, 

and  nt/ios,  atone.]   Same  as  wink-atone. 
Phonology,  fo-nol'o-ji,  n.    [(Jr.  phdni, 

sound,  voire,  and  logon,  discourse.]  Tho 
science  or  doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds 
uttered  i>y  the  human  voice;  phonetics. — 
Phonologic,  riioiinlouie.il  fo-no- 
loj'ik,  M  no  loj'i  kal,  a.  1'ertaining  to  pho- 
nology. Phouologisl,  fonol'o-jist,  n. 
One  versed  in  phonology. 
Phonometer,  fd-nom'ct-er,  n.  [Qr.  phone, 
sound,  inetron,  a  measure.)  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  a  given  sound  in  a  given  time. 

Phonoscope  fo'no-skop,  n.  [Gr.  phone,  a 
voice,  a  sound,  and  skoped,  to  view.]  An 
instrument  for  producing  figures  of  light 
from  vibrations  of  souud  by  means  of  an 
electric  current. 

Phonotypy,  fo-not'i-pi,  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
sound,  and  typos,  type.]  A  method  of  re- 
presenting each  of  the  sounds  of  speech  by 
a  distinct  printed  character  or  letter;  pho- 
netic printing.— Phoiiotype,  fo'no-tip,  n. 
A  type  or  character  used  in  phonetic  print- 
ing.— Phonotyplc,  fo-no-tip'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  phonotypy. 

Phoniiin  v,  for'mingks,  n.  [Gr.]  An  an- 
cient Grecian  lute  or  lyre. 

Phormium,  for'mi-um,  n.  [From  Gr. 
phormos,  a  basket— because  it  is  made  into 
baskets.]  The  generic  name  of  New  Zea- 
land flax. 

Plioronomics,  for-o-nom'iks,  n.  [Gr. 
phoreo,  to  bear  or  carry,  and  nomos,  a  law.] 
A  name  for  kinematics. 

Phosgene,  fos'jen,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  light,  and 
root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  gas  with  a  suffo- 
cating odour  generated  by  the  action  of 
light  on  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Phosphorus,  fos'for-us,  n.  [L.  phosphorus, 
Gr.  phosphoros,  the  morning-star,  lit.  light- 
bringer,  from  phos,  light  (same  root  as  in 
phenomenon),  and  phero,  to  bring.]  A  solid 
non-metallic  combustible  elementary  sub- 
stance, at  common  temperatures  a  soft 
solid  which  undergoes  slow  combustion,  an 
important  constituent  in  animal  and  vege- 
table structures,  and  chiefly  obtained  from 
bones.— Phosphate,  fos'fat,  n.  A  salt  of 
phosphoric  acid.— Phosphatic,  f  os-fat'ik, 
a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  phosphate; 
containing  a  phosphate.  —  Phosphide, 
fos'fld,  n.  Acombination  of  phosphorus  with 
a  single  element.— Phosphite,  fos'flt,  n. 
A  salt  of  phosphorous  acid.— Phosphor- 
ate, fos'for-at,  v.t. — phosphorated,  phos- 
phorating. To  combine  or  impregnate  with 
phosphorus.— Phosphor-bronze,  n.  An 
alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  made 
into  bearings  for  machinery,  guns,  cutlery, 
wire,  sheathing  for  vessels,  &c.  —  Phos- 
phoresce, fos-fo-res',  v.i.— phosphoresced, 
phosphorescing.  To  shine,  as  phosphorus, 
by  exhibiting  a  faint  light  without  sensible 
heat;  to  give  out  a  phosphoric  light. — 
Phosphorescence,  fos-fo-res 'ens,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  phosphores- 
cent ;  the  property  which  certain  bodies 
possess  of  becoming  luminous  without 
undergoing  combustion,  sometimes  a  chem- 
ical, sometimes  a  physical  action. — Phos- 
phorescent, fos-fo-res'ent,  a.  Shining 
with  a  faint  light  or  luminosity  like  that 
of  phosphorus;  luminous  without  sensible 
heat.— Phosphoric,  fos-for'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  obtained  from,  or  resembling 
phosphorus ;  phosphorescent.  — Phosphoric 
acid,  an  acid  usually  obtained  by  burning 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  atmospheric  air 
or  oxygen.— Phosphorite,  fos'for-It,  n. 
A  species  of  calcareous  earth ;  an  amor- 
phous phosphate  of  lime.  —  Phospho- 
rltic,  fos-fo-rit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  phos- 
phorite.— Phosphorize,  fos'for-iz,  v.t.— 
phosphorized,  phosphorizing.  To  combine 
or  impregnate  with  phosphorus.  —  Phos- 
phorous, fos'for-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  phosphorus.  —  Phosphorous 
acid,  an  acid  produced  by  exposing  sticks 
of  phosphorus  to  moist  air,  and  in  several 


other  ways.— Phosplmret,  fos'fu-ret,  n. 
The  name  formerly  given  to  phosphide. — 
riios|>lnnr(l««l,  l'on'1'u  rel-cd,  <i  Com 
bined  with  phosphorus.  —  PhOBphuretttd 
hydrogen,  a  gas  procured  by  boiling  phos- 
phorus in  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali. 
PhotiCH,  fo'tiks,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos, 
light.]  That  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  light. 

Photo,  fo'td,  n.  A  contraction  of  Photo- 
graph; a  photographic  picture. 

Photochemistry,  fo-to-kem'ist-ri.n.  [Gr. 
phos,  photos,  light,  and  E.  chemistry.]  That 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  especially  of  solar 
light  ..—Photochemical,  fG-td-kem'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  chemical  action  of 
light. 

Photochromy,  fo-tok'ro-mi,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The 
art  or  operation  of  reproducing  colours  by 
photography. 

Photo-electric  effect,  n.  The  emission 
of  electrons  from  a  metal  surface  exposed 
to  light  rays  of  short  wave-length. 

Photo-electrotype,  n.  A  process  in 
which  a  photographic  picture  is  produced 
in  relief  so  as  to  afford,  by  electric  deposi- 
tion, a  matrix  for  a  cast,  from  which  im- 
pressions in  ink  may  be  obtained. 

Photo-engraving,  n.  A  common  name 
of  many  processes  in  which  the  action  of 
light  is  used  for  obtaining  a  picture  upon  a 
plate  or  block  for  subsequent  engraving. 

Photogene,  fo'to-jen,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos, 
light,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  more 
or  less  continued  impression  or  picture  on 
the  retina.— Photogenic,  fo-to-jen'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  photogenes  or  to  photogeny. — 
Photogeny,  fo-toj'e-ni,  n.    Photography. 

Photoglyphy,  fo-togli-fi,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.]  A 
method  of  engraving  by  which  photographs 
and  other  transparent  designs  can  be  etched 
into  steel,  copper,  or  zinc  plates  by  the 
action  of  light  and  certain  chemicals. — 
Photoglyphlc,  fo-to-glif'ik,  a.  Related 
to  photoglyphy. 

Photography,  fo-tog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  The 
art  of  obtaining  accurate  representations 
of  scenes  and  objects  by  means  of  the  action 
of  light  on  substances  treated  with  certain 
chemicals.  —  Photograph,  fo'to-graf,  n. 
A  picture  obtained  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. —  v.t.  To  produce  a  likeness  or 
representation  of  by  photographic  means. — 
Photographer,  Photographist,  fo- 
tog'raf-er,  fo-tog'ra-fist,  n.  One  who  takes 
pictures  by  means  of  photography.— Pho- 
tographic, Photographical,  fo-to- 
graf'ik,  fo-to-graf'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
photography.—  Photographic  printing,  the 
process  of  obtaining  positives  on  sensitized 
paper  from  transparent  negatives  by  ex- 
posure to  light. —  Photographically, 
fd-to-graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  photographic 
manner;  by  means  of  photography. 

Photogravure,  fo'to-grav-ur,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  Fr.  gravure,  engraving.]  A 
process  by  which  an  engraving  is  produced 
on  a  metal  plate  by  light  acting  on  a  sensi- 
tive surface. 

Photo-lithograph,  n.  A  picture  pro- 
duced by  photo-lithography.  —  Photo- 
lithography, n.  A  mode  of  lithograph- 
ing in  which  a  photograph  is  transferred  to 
a  prepared  lithographic  stone. 

Pliotology,  fo-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos, 
light,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
or  science  of  light,  explaining  its  nature 
and  phenomena.— Photologlc,  Photo- 
logical,  fo-to  loj'ik,  fo-to-loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  photology.— Photologist,  fo- 
tol'o-jist,  n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  science  of  light. 

Photometer,  fo-tom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
instrument  intended  to  measure  the  com- 
parative intensity  of  different  lights.  — 
Photometric,  Photometrical,  fo-to- 
met'rik,  fo-to-met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  made  by  a  photometer. — Photometry, 
fo-tom'et-ri,  n.     The  measurement  of  the 


relative  amounts  of  light  emitted  by  differ- 
ent sources. 

Photo-micrography,  >/.  |<Jr  phd 
toe.   light,   mikros,   small,   and   <//.////.. .,   i,, 
write.  I  The  art  or  processof  photographing 
minute  objects  when  magnified  i>y  meant 
of  the  microscope. 

Pholophohia,  fo-to-f5'bi-a,  n.    [Gr.  \ 
phdtos,  light,  and  phobia,  dread.)    An  in- 
tolerance or  dread  of  light. 

Pholophoiic,   fo'to-fon,  n.     [Gr.  phos,' 
photos,  light,  and  phone,  a  voice,  a  Bound.] 
An  instrument  for  reproducing  sound  in 
distant  places  by  variations  in  the  int.  1 
of  abeamof  light.— Photoplionic,  1 
fon'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the 
photophone.  —  Photophoiiy,  fo-tofo-ni, 
n.    The  art  or  practice  of  using  the  photo- 
phone. 

Photopsla,   Pliotopsy,   fo-top'si-a,  f<v 

top'si,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos,  light,  and  < 
sight.]    A  morbid  affection  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  sparks  of  fire  or  flashes  of  light 
to  play  before  them. 

Photosculpture,  fo-to-skulp'tur,  n.  A 
process  by  which  sculpture  is  assisted  by 
photography,  a  person  whose  portrait  is 
to  be  produced  in  sculpture  being  photo- 
graphed all  round  by  a  number  of  cameras, 
and  these  pictures  being  successively  shown 
to  the  artist  by  a  magic  lantern  as  he  make.1- 
the  clay  model. 

Photosphere,  fo'td-sfer,  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
phdtos,  light,  and  E.  sphere.}  An  envelop. 
of  light;  the  luminous  envelope,  supposed 
to  consist  of  incandescent  matter,  surroun- 
ding the  sun. 

Photosynthesis,  f6'to-sin"the-sis,  n.  [Gr 
phos,  phdtos,  light,  synthesis,  a  putting  to 
gether.]  In  green  plants,  the  utilization  bj 
protoplasm  of  the  energy  of  light,  aided  bj 
the  green  pigment  ohlorophyll,  for  building 
up  organic  matter  from  water  and  carboni. 
acid  gas. 

Phototype,  fo'to-tip,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photo 
light,  and  typos,  a  type.]  A  plate  produce* 
from  a  photograph  by  a  peculiar  process 
as  by  photoglyphy  or  photo-lithography 
and  from  which  copies  can  be  printed. 
Phototypy,  fo-tot'i-pi,  n.  The  art  0 
process  of  producing  phototypes. 

Photo-xylography,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photo* 
light,  xylon,  wood,  and  grapho,  to  write. 
A  mode  of  wood-engraving  where  the  pic 
ture  is  in  the  first  place  photographed  01 
the  block.  —  Photo-zincography, 
The  process  of  printing  from  a  prepare! 
zinc  plate  on  which  a  photograph  has  beei 
taken. 

Phragmacone,  frag'ma-kon,  n.  [Gr 
phragma,  a  partition,  and  konos,  a  cone. 
The  internal  chambered  cone  of  the  beleni 
nite  or  other  cuttle-fish. 

Phrase,  fraz,  n.  [Gr.  phrasis,  a  phras 
(seen  also  in  periphrasis,  paraphrase),  fror 
phrazo,  I  speak.]  A  brief  expression;  tw 
or  more  words  forming  a  complete  expre? 
sion  by  themselves  or  being  a  portion  of 
sentence ;  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  ex 
pression;  an  idiom ;  the  manner  or  style  i 
which  a  person  expresses  himself ;  diction 
music,  a  short  part  of  a  composition  usual! 
occupying  a  distinct  rhythmical  period  0 
from  two  to  four  bars. — v.t. — phrase 
phrasing.  To  call;  to  style  ;  to  express. - 
Phrase-booli,  n.  A  book  in  which  phras 
or  idioms  of  a  language  are  collected  an 
explained.  —  Phrascogram,  fra '  ze  -1 
gram,  n.  A  combination  of  shorthand  cha 
acters  to  represent  a  phrase  or  sentence.  - 
Phraseologic,  Phraseological,  fra 
ze-6-loj"ik,  fra'ze-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertai 
ing  to  phraseology;  exhibiting  idiomat 
phrases.— Phraseologist,  fra-ze-ol'o-jis 
n.  A  stickler  for  a  particular  form  ( 
words  or  phraseology;  a  coiner  of  phrase 
—Phraseology,  fra-ze-ol'o-ji,  n.  Mai 
ner  of  expression ;  peculiar  words  or  phras* 
used  in  a  sentence ;  diction :  a  collection  < 
phrases  in  a  language.    .'.  Syn.  under  Di' 

TION. 

Phrenetic,  fre-net'ik,  a.  [L.  phrenetiev 
from  Gr.  phrenitikos,  suffering  from  phi- 
nit  is  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  froi 
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UM  mind  t lie  midriff.     Fhantio.] 

Having  tin-  mind  disordered;  Erantio;  Ere 

\  ti autic hi  in  :     ii|    reon;  one 

jhose  iniiiil  is  disordered,      Phrciicll- 

rally,  i"'  oel  i  kal  Li,  .die.     in  a  phrenetic 

Phrenic,  freu'ik,  a.  [From  (Jr. 

a  sense  of  diaphragmj    Aunt,  be- 

OBfing  i.'  tin'  diaphragm.      riircnltls, 

i,  a.    [Gr.,  from  phn  n,  the  mind. 

tinl   -in.-,    term,  denoting  inflammation.] 

■M  an  Inflammation  of  the  brain;  di  Urium; 

ihrensj  or  frenzy. 

'hrcnolouy .  fre-nol'o-Ji.  it,    ((Jr.  phnn, 
the  mind,   and  /oi/ci,  discourse.] 
ine  which  prof  esses  to  found  a  philo- 
ophj  of  the  human  miod  upon  a  presumed 
the    functions    of    different 
of  the  brain  obtained  by  comparing 
hfir   relative   forms  and   magnitudes  in 
individuals  with  the  propensities 
uni  Intellectual  powers  which  these  indi- 
viduals me  found  respectively  to  possess. 
Pfcrenologic  Phrenological,  fren-6- 
■  ik,    fren  6-loj  i-kal,    a.      Pertaining   to 
gy.— Phrenologlcally,  freu-o- 
nj  i  kal  U.  adv.   In  a  phrenological  manner; 
Molding  to  the  principles  of  phrenology.— 
Phrenologist,    fre-nol'o-jist,    n.    One 
in  phrenology. 

lirensy .  fren'zi,  n.    [Fr.  phrbiesie.]   The 

il.i  spilling  of  Frenzy. — v.t. — phrensied, 

ng.    To  make  frantic;  to  infuriate. 

Byron.) 

liryuian,  frij'i-an,  a.  [From  Phrygia,  in 
Ui a  Minor. J  Pertaining  to  Phrygia  or  to 
he  Phrygians.— Phrygian  cop,  the  red  cap 
if  Liberty  worn  by  the  leaders  during  the 
irst  French  republic.  — Phrygian  mode,  one 
if  the  modes  in  ancient  music. 

hthiriasis.  thi-ri'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.  phtheiria- 
is,  from  phtheir,  a  louse.]  The  lousy  dis- 
ase.  which  consists  in  the  excessive  mul- 
iplu-ation  of  lice  on  the  human  body  in 
pite  of  cleanliness. 

hthtsis,  thi'sis,  n.  [Gr.  phthisis,  a  wast- 
ng.  from  phth  id,  to  waste  away.]  A  disease 
reduced  by  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and 
omnionly  known  by  the  name  of  consump- 
ion;  pulmonary  consumption. —Phthisic, 
iz'ik,  n.  A  consumption  or  wasting  away; 
person  affected  with  phthisis.— Phthisl- 
al,  tiz'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  phthisikos.]  Belong- 
ig  to  phthisis;  affected  byjphthisis. 

taycography,  fl-kog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  phykos, 
sea-weed,  and  (/raphe,  description.]  A 
cientific  description  of  algse  or  sea-weeds. — 
'hycology,  fl-kol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  phykos, 
nd  logos.]  That  department  of  botauy 
rhich  treats  of  the  algse  or  sea-weeds. 

bylactery,  fi-lak'ter-i,  n.  [Gr.  phylakte- 
ion,  from  phylasso,  to  defend  or  guard.] 
in  amulet  worn  as  a  preservative  from 
anger  or  disease  among  the  Jews ;  a  strip 
f  parchment  inscribed  with  certain  texts 
rom  the  Old  Testament,  inclosed  within 
small  leather  case,  and  fastened  on  the 
irehead  or  on  the  left  arm  near  the  region 
f  the  heart. —  Phylacterlc.  Phylac- 
erieal,  fi-lak-ter'ik,  fi-lak-ter'i-kal,  a. 
'ertaining  to  phylacteries. 

bylarch,  fi'lark,  n.    [Gr.  phyle,  a  tribe, 

nd  archc,  rule.]    The  chief  or  governor  of 

tribe.— Phylarchy,  fi'lar-ki,  n.     The 

Bice  of  a  phylarch;  government  of  a  tribe. 

bylaxin,  fl-laks'in,  n.  [Gr.  phylax,  a 
uardian.]  A  defensive  proteid  found  in 
airoals  artificially  immune  to  some  infec- 
ous  disease.  A  mycophylaxin  destroys 
ie  disease  germs,  while  a  toxophylaxin 
sunteracts  the  poison  they  produce. 

hyletic.  fl-let'ik,  a.  [Gr.  phyle,  a  tribe 
rrace.J  Pertaining  to  a  race  or  tribe :  ap- 
lied  especially  in  connection  with  the 
evelopment  of  animal  tribes. 

hyllary,  fil'a-ri,  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
'ot.  one  of  the  leaflets  forming  the  in- 
slucre  of  composite  flowers. 

bylloclade,  fillo-klad,  n.    [Gr.  phyllon, 
leaf,  klados,   a   branch.     A   Cladode 
rtiich  see). 

byllode,  fil'od,  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
.  flattened  leaf-stalk  which  performs  the 
motions  of  a  leaf-blade. 


PIlJ  I  Io«l  I  it  lit.  nl-oMi-imi,  n     |Cr.  phyllon, 

h  irai,  and  rfaos,  likeness.]  Hut.  i  imi 
Htnik  developed  mto  i  flattened  expansion 
like  a  leaf,  l'hyllolri,  Bl'oid,  a  I  I  ai 
like;  shaped  Likes  Leaf.  Phy  llopliuuuii, 
in  ore  gan,  a,    [Or.  phyllon,  and  phagU,  to 

cut.)     An  annual  that  feeds  on  the  haven 

of  trees    Phyllophacoua,  fli-ol 

(i     Leaf-eating.    Phy  llonhorc,  fll'o  tor. 

n,  |<;r.  phiiiiun,  and  pAOfos,  hoarlna  I 
Bot.  the  terminal  hud  or  growing  point  in 

palms.  -  Phy  llo|>lloroii.s.  lilot'orus,  a. 
Leal  bearing;  producing  leaves.  Phyllo- 
|mm1.  fll'o  pod,  n.  |Cr.  pliylhiu,  and  pons, 
podot,  a  foot  |  One  of  those  crustaceans 
that  bare  limbs  of  loaf-liko  form  for  swim- 
ming.—PhyllosloillC,  fll'o  Btom,  n.  |Gr. 
Stoma,  a  mouth.]  One  of  a  family  of  bats 
that  have  a  leaf  like  appendage  on  the  nose. 
—  Phyllotnclic,  til  o-tak'tik.  a.  Per- 
tainina  to  phyllotazis.  —  Phy  llotnxls, 
Phyllotaxy,  fil'o-tak-sis,  fll'o-tak-si,  n. 
|(ir.  taxis,  order.]  Bot.  the  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  on  the  axis  or  stem.  — Phyl- 
loxera, fil-ok-se'ra,  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf, 
and  xdros,  parched.]  An  insect  which  in- 
fests the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  oak,  vine, 
&c,  one  .species  of  which  has  caused  im- 
mense damage  in  some  wine-producing 
countries. 

Phylogenesis,  Phylogeny,  fi  16-jen'e- 
sis,  fi-loj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  phyle,  a  tribe,  and 
genesis,  root  gen,  to  produce.]  Biol,  the 
origin  and  history  of  races  or  types  of 
animal  'forms.  —  Phylogenetic,  fi'ld-je- 
nef'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  phylogenesis  or 
phylogeny,  or  the  race  history  of  an  animal. 

Phylum,  fi'lum,  n.  pi.  Phyla.  [Gr. 
phylon,  a  tribe.]  One  of  the  grand  sub- 
divisions of  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Phynia,  fl'ma,  n.  [Gr.  phyma,  from  phyo, 
to  produce.]  An  imperfectly  suppurating 
tumour,  forming  an  abscess. 

Physalia,  fl-sa'li-a,  n.  [Gr.  physalis,  a 
bladder,  from  physao,  to  puff.]  A  genus 
of  Hydrozoa  that  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  hues. 

Physalite,  fi'sa-llt,  n.  [Gr.  physao,  to  in- 
flate, and  lithos,  a  stone,  from  intumescing 
when  heated.]  A  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
white  colour;  a  kind  of  topaz. 

Physic,  fiz'ik,  n.  [Gr.  physikos,  pertaining 
to  nature,  natural,  from  physis,  nature, 
from  phyo,  to  bring  forth,  to  spring  up; 
cog.  with  Skr.  bhtt,  to  be;  E.  to  be.  Be.] 
The  science  or  knowledge  of  medicine ;  the 
art  of  healing;  a  medicine,  popularly  a 
medicine  that  purges;  a  purge;  a  cathartic. 
— Physic  garden,  an  old  name  for  a  botanic 
garden. — Physic  nut,  the  seed  of  one  or  two 
tropical  plants  (genus  Jatropha),  having 
strong  purgative  and  emetic  properties. — 
v.t. — physicked,  physicking.  To  treat  with 
physic;  to  purge  with  a  cathartic;  to 
remedy.— Physical,  fiz'i-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  nature :  relating  to  what  is  material 
and  perceived  by  the  senses;  pertaining 
to  the  material  part  or  structure  of  an 
organized  being,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
mental  or  moral  (physical  force) ;  material 
(the  physical  world) ;  pertaining  to  physics 
or  natural  philosophy. — Physical  geography. 
Under  Geography.  —  Physical  science. 
Physics.— Physically,  fiz'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  physical  manner;  as  regards  the  mate- 
rial world ;  as  regards  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion.— Physician,  fi-zish'an,  n.  A  person 
skilled  in  the  art  of  healing;  one  whose 
profession  is  to  prescribe  remedies  for  dis- 
eases. —  Physicism,  fiz'i-sizm,  n.  The 
ascription  of  everything  to  merely  physical 
or  material  causes. — Physicist,  fiz'i-sist, 
n.  One  skilled  in  physics  ;  a  natural  philo- 
sopher.— Physico-mathematics,  fiz'i- 
ko,  n.  Mixed  mathematics. —  Physlco- 
I»h  ilosophy ,  n.  The  philosophy  of  nature. 
— Physico-theology,  n.  Theology  illus- 
trated or  enforced  by  physics  or  natural 
philosophy.  —  Physics,  fiz'iks,  n.  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  matter;  the  department 
of  science  that  deals  with  mechanics,  dyna- 
mics, light,  heat,  sound,  electricity,  and 
magnetism;  natural  philosophy. 


riMslnmmiiM      fll  i  Of  'in.  i. ii,    v        [Pro. 
perlj  :,,<■!,,,,  from  (,i    phy 

"""""      pfi"  i  ,  nature,   and  gnomon,  one 
who  ki 
The  art  ol  dieoernlns.  I  h<  •  hara  tei  ol  thi 

mind  ii thi    ii  al  on  i  ol  thi    fat  s;   the 

!■"  '   or  oounfa  n. u  an  ,,,.1.  *  .,i  the 

mind;  particulai  .,,  0|  coun 

tenanoe. -  I'hy Nh»unoiiiir,  Phyelog- 
uomleal,  Phyelognomonle  ii/'i  og- 

nom"ik,  li/.'i  og  D0ni"l  kal.  Ii/.  i  og'no  iimu". 

ik,a.  Pertaining  to  physiognomy  I'livs- 
lognomlst,flz  i  ogno  ml  t,n,  On<  skilled 

in  physiognomy. 
I'livsloKony,  fiz-i-og'o-ni,  n.    [Or.  phi/sin, 

nature,   and  gone,   generation.] 

duction  or  generation  ol  n -.,- 
Physiography,  ti/.i-og'ra-fi, 7i.  (t;r.  phy»i$, 

nature,   and   graphs,    to  describe.]     The 

Science  Which  treats  of  the  earth's  physical 
features,  and  the  cauBes  hy  which  they 
have  been  modified,  as  well  ub  of  the  cli- 
mates, life,  &c,  of  the  glohe  ;  physical  geo- 
graphy.— Physio^m phW-a I. fiz'i  6-graf"- 
i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  physiography. 

Physiolatry,  flz-i-oFa-tri,  n.  [Gr.  physis, 
nature,  and  latreia,  worship]  The  worship 
of  the  powers  or  agencies  of  nature;  nature 
worship. 

Physiology,  fiz-i-ol'o-ji.n.  [Fr.  physiologic, 
Gr.  physiologia— physis,  nature,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  That  science  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  animals  and  plants. — 
Physiologic,  Physiological,  fiz'i  6 
loj"ik,  fiz'i-o-loj"i-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to 
physiology.—  Physiological  selection,  partial 
or  complete  sterility  of  varying  forms  with 
the  parent  stock :  a  suggested  cause  of  the 
isolation  necessary  for  evolution  of  new 
species.  — Physiologically,  fiz'i-o-loj"i- 
kal-li,  adv.  According  to  the  principles  of 
physiology.— Physiologist,  fiz-i-ol'o-jist, 
n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  who  treats  of 
physiology. 

Physique,  fe-zek',  n.  [Fr.]  A  person's 
physical  or  bodily  structure  or  constitution. 

Phytelephas,  fT-tel'e-fas,  n.  [From  Gr. 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  elephas,  ivory.]  The 
plant  that  yields  the  ivory-nut. 

Phytochemistry,  fl-t6-kem'is-tri,  n.  [Gr. 
phyton,  a  plant.]  Vegetable  chemistry.— 
Phy  tochemical,  fi-to-kem'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  phytochemistry. 

Phytochlor,  fl'to-klor,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  chloros,  green.]  Chlorophyll. 

Phytogenesis,  Phytogeny,  fl-to-jen'e- 
sis,  fi-toj'e-ni,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  and 
genesis.]  The  doctrine  of  the  generation  of 
plants. 

Phytogeography,fT'to-je-og"ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  E.  geography.]  The 
geography  or  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 

Phy toglyphy,  fl-togli-fi,  n.  [Gr.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.]  The  art 
of  taking  impressions  from  plants  on  soft 
metal,  from  which  copies  can  be  taken  by 
printing;  nature-printing.— Phy  toglypll- 
ic,  fi-to-glif'ik,  a.  Relating  to  phytoglyphy. 

PhytOgraphy,  fl-tog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  graphe,  description.]  That 
branch  of  botany  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  rules  to  be  observed  in  describing  and 
naming  plants.— Phy  tographical,  fi-to- 
graf 'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  description 
of  plants. 

Phytoid,  fi'toid,  a.  TGr.  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  eidos,  likeness.]    Plant-like. 

Phy  toll  thology,  fI/to-li-thol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
phyton,  plant,  lithos,  stone,  logos,  discourse.] 
That  part  of  science  which  treats  of  fossil 
plan  ts.— Phy  toli  t  hoi  ogi  st,  fi'to-li-thol"- 
o-jist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  fossil  plants. 

Phytology,  fi-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of 
plants,  a  name  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  botany.— Phy  tologlcal,  fi-to-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Relating  to  phytology.— Phytolo- 
glst,  fi-tol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  plants 
or  skilled  in  phytology;  a  botanist. 

Phyton,  fi'ton,  n.  [Gr.,  a  plant.]  Bot.  a 
rudimentary  or  embryo  plant. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locTi;      g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin?;     th,  then;  th,  (fan;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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riivtouoiuy,  fl-ton'o-mi,  h.  [Gr.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  nomos,  a  law.]  The  aoienoe  of 
tli<'  origin  and  growth  of  plauts. 

Phytopathology,    n't6-pa-thoi"o-ji,   n. 

[Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  pathos,  disease,  logos, 
treatise.]  Scientific  knowledge  relating  to 
the  diseases  of  plants. 

Phytophagous,  fl-tof'a-gus,  a.  (< \v.  phy- 
ton,  a  plant,  phago,  to  eat.J  Bal  lug  or  sub- 
sisting on  plants— Phytophngy,  fl-tof- 
a-ji,  n.  The  eating  of  or  subsisting  upon 
plants.— Phytotomy,  fl-tot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  Vege- 
table, anatomy.— Phy lotoiiitst,  fi-tot'o- 
niist,  n.    One  versed  in  phytotomy. 

Phy tozoa,  fl-to-zo'a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  i>hi/ton,  a 
plant,  and  zoon,  an  animal.]  Same  as  Zoo- 
phytes.— PhytOZOOll,  fi-to-zG'on,  n.  One 
of  the  phytozoa;  a  zoophyte. 

Plaha,  pi-li'ba,  n.  A  small  fresh-water 
fish  of  Brazil  much  esteemed  for  food. 

Placular,  pl-ak'u-ler,  a.  [L.  piacularis, 
from  piaculum,  expiation,  from  pio,  to  ex- 
piate, from  plus,  pious.]  Expiatory;  per- 
taining to  expiation. 

Pia-mater,  pl'a-ina'ter,  n.  [L.,  lit.  pious 
mother.]  Anat.  a  vascular  membrane 
investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain. 
Dura-mater. 

Piano,  pi-a'no,  a.  [It.,  soft,  smooth,  from 
L.  planus,  plain.]  Mus.  soft;  a  direction  to 
execute  a  passage  softly  or  with  diminished 
volume  of  tone.  — n.  (pi-an'o).  A  piano- 
forte.—Plain)  forte,  pi-an'6-for-ta,  n.  [It. 
piano,  soft,  smooth,  and  forte  (L.  fortis), 
strong.]  A  musical  metal-stringed  instru- 
ment with  a  key-board,  by  means  of  which 
the  metal  strings  are  struck  by  hammers.— 
Pianette,  Pianino,  pi-a-net'  pi-a-ne'n5, 
n.  [Fr.  and  It.  dim.  of  piano.]  A  small 
pianoforte.  —  Pianissimo,  pi-a-nis'i-mo. 
[It.  superl.  of  piano,  soft.]  Mus.  very  soft ; 
a  direction  to  execute  a  passage  in  the 
softest  manner.— Pianist,  pi'an-ist,  pi-an'- 
ist,  n.    A  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

Piarist,  pi'ar-ist,  n.  [L.  pius,  pious.]  One 
of  a  religious  order  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth. 

Piassava,  pi-as'a-va,  n.  [Pg.  piacaba.']  The 
fibre  of  a  Brazilian  palm  tree,  extensively 
used  in  making  brooms  and  brushes  for 
\  street-sweeping. 

Plaster,  Piastre,  pi-as'ter,  n.  [Fr. piastre, 
It.  and  Sp.  piastra,  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
a  dollar,  from  L.L.  piastra,  L.  emplastrum, 
Gr.  emplastron,  a  plaster.  Plaster.]  A 
denomination  of  money  of  various  values; 
the  Italian  piastre  being  about  3s.  Id.  ster- 
ling; Spanish,  about  4s.;  Turkish,  a  little 
over  2d. 

Piazza,  pi-az'za,  n.  [It.  piazza,  open  place, 
square,  market-place.  Place.]  A  rec- 
tangular open  space  surrounded  by  build- 
ings or  colonnades. 

Pibroch,  pe'brocfyn.  [Gael,  piobaireachd, 
from  piobair,  a  piper,  piob,  a  pipe.]  A 
wild  irregular  species  of  music  performed 
on  the/  bagpipe,  and  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

Pica,  pi'ka,  n.  [L.  pix,  picis,  pitch:  prob- 
ably named  from  litera  picata  (pitch-black 
letter),  a  great  black  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  some  new  section  in  the  liturgy.]  A 
large  printing  type  of  two  different  sizes, 
small  pica  and  large  pica. 

Picador,  pik-a-dor',  n.  [Sp.,  from  pica,  a 
pike  or  lance.]  One  of  the  horsemen  armed 
with  a  lance  who  excites  and  irritates  the 
bull  in  a  bull-fight. 

Picaninny,  pik'a-nin-i,  n.  Pickaninny. 

Picaroon,  pik-a-ron',  n.  [Sp.  picaron, 
augmentative  of  picaro,  a  rogue.]  A  rogue 
or  cheat ;  one  that  lives  by  his  wits ;  an  ad- 
venturer. —  Picaresque,  pik-a-resk',  a. 
[Fr.]  Pertaining  to  rogues  or  picaroons; 
describing  the  fortunes  of  rogues  or  adven- 
turers. 

Picayune,  pik-a-yun',  n.  [Of  Carib  origin.] 
A  coin  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  &c,  equal  to 
iVth  of  a  dollar. 

Piccalilli,  pik'a-lil-li,  n.  An  Imitation 
Indian  pickle  of  various  vegetables,  with 
pungent  spices. 


Piccolo,  pik'ko-lo,  n.  [It.  piccolo,  small.] 
A  .small  flute,  the  tones  of  which  range  an 
octave  higher  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
orchestral  flute;  an  octave  flute. 

Pice,  pis,  it.  sing,  and  pi.  Small  East  In- 
dian coin,  value  about  id.  each. 

PiccoiiH,  pis'e-us,  a.  [L.  piceus,  from  pix, 
picia,  pitch.]  Of  or  belonging  to  pitch; 
blank  as  pitch. 

Plcll'orill,  pl'si-form,  a.  [L.  picus,  wood- 
pecker, and  forma,  form.]  Ornith.  having 
the  form  or  characters  of  the  woodpecker 
and  kindred  birds. 

Pich,  pik,  v.t.  [Allied  to  W.  pig,  a  point,  a 
pike;  Gael,  pioc,  piocaid,  a  pick,  a  pickaxe  ; 
pike,  peak,  peck,  beak ;  same  root  also  in 
spike.]  To  strike  at  with  anything  pointed; 
to  peck  at,  as  a  bird,  with  its  bill;  to  pierce; 
to  clean  by  removing  with  the  teeth,  fingers, 
claws,  or  a  small  instrument,  something 
that  adheres  (to  pick  a  bone,  the  teeth) ;  to 
separate  from  other  things;  to  select;  to 
choose  (to  pick  the  best  men) ;  to  pluck ;  to 
gather,  as  fruit  or  things  growing;  to  gather 
up  here  and  there;  to  collect  (often  with  up) ; 
to  snatch  thievishly  (a  purse);  to  steal  the 
contents  of  (to  pick  a  pocket).— To  pick  off, 
to  separate  by  the  fingers  or  a  small  instru- 
ment; to  separate  by  a  sharp  sudden  move- 
ment (to  pick  off  a,  leaf) ;  to  aim  at  and  kill. 
—To  pick  out,  to  draw  out  by  anything 
pointed;  to  select  from  a  number  or  quan- 
tity ;  to  relieve  with  figures  or  lines  of  a 
different  colour.— To  pick  up,  to  take  up 
with  the  fingers,  or  otherwise  to  snatch  ;  to 
obtain  by  repeated  effort  or  casually  (to 
pick  up  a  livelihood). — To  pick  a  hole  in 
one's  coat,  to  find  fault  with  one.— To  pick 
a  lock,  to  open  it  with  some  instrument 
other  than  the  key.— To  pick  oakum,  to 
make  oakum  by  untwisting  old  ropes.— To 
pick  a  quarrel,  to  quarrel  intentionally  with 
a  person.— v.i.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels ; 
to  nibble ;  to  pilfer.— To  pick  up,  to  acquire 
fresh  strength,  vigour,  or  the  like.  (Colloq.) 
— 71.  A  heavy  sharp-pointed  iron  tool,  with 
a  wooden  handle,  used  for  loosening  hard 
earth,  stones,  &c,  in  digging,  ditching,  &c; 
a  sharp  hammer  used  in  dressing  stones.— 
Pickaxe,  pik'aks,  n.  [Apparently  from 
pick  and  axe,  but  really  a  corruption  of 
O.Fr.  picquois,  a  pickaxe,  from  picquer,  to 
pierce.]  A  pick  with  a  sharp  point  at  one 
end  and  a  broad  blade  at  the  other;  also, 
simply  a  pick.— Picker,  pik'er,  n.  One 
who  picks,  culls,  collects,  or  gathers  (a  rag- 
picker,  a  hop-piefcer) ;  a  name  of  tools  or 
apparatus  of  many  various  shapes. — Pick- 
ing, pik'ing,  n.  The  act  expressed  by  the 
verb  to  pick ;  perquisites  not  over  honestly 
obtained;  that  which  is  left  to  be  picked 
or  gleaned;  pi.  the  pulverized  shells  of 
oysters  used  in  making  walks.  —  Pick- 
lock, pik'lok,  n.  An  instrument  for  pick- 
ing or  opening  locks  without  the  key. — 
Pickpocket,  pik'pok-et,  n.  One  who 
steals,  or  makes  a  practice  of  stealing, 
from  people's  pockets. —Pick thank,  pik'- 
thangk,  n.  One  who  is  officious  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  favour;  a  parasite;  a  toady. 

Pickaback,  pik'a-bak,  a.  or  adv.  [From 
the  older  form  pickapack,  a  reduplication 
of  pack.]  On  the  back  or  shoulders  like  a 
pack.    (Colloq.) 

Pickaninny,  pik'a-nin-i,  n.  [Sp.  ptqueno 
nino,  little  infant.]  A  negro  or  mulatto 
infant.    (Amer.) 

Pickerel,  pik'er-el,  n.  [From  pike.]  A 
name  applied  to  several  small  fresh-water 
fishes  of  the  pike  family. 

Picket,  Piquet,  pik'et,  n.  [Fr.  piquet,  a 
dim.  of  pique,  a  pike.  Pick.]  A  stake 
sharpened  or  pointed,  used  in  fortification 
and  encampments;  a  narrow  board  pointed, 
used  in  making  fences;  a  pale;  milit.  a 
detachment  of  troops  in  a  camp  kept  fully 
equipped  to  protect  the  camp  from  surprise; 
a  small  detachment  of  men  sent  out  from  a 
camp  or  garrison  to  bring  in  soldiers  that 
have  exceeded  their  leave;  a  game  at  cards. 
— v.t.— picketed,  picketing.  To  fortify  with 
pickets  or  pointed  stakes ;  to  fence  with 
narrow  pointed  boards  or  pales;  to  fasten 
to  a  picket  or  stake ;  to  place  or  post  as  a 
guard  of  observation.— Picket-fence,  n. 


A  fence  made  of  pickets  or  pales.— Picket- 
guard,  n.  Milit.  a  guard  always  in  readi- 
ness In  case  of  alarm. 

Pickle,  pik'l,  n.  (D.  and  L-.G.  pekel,  G. 
pokel,  bOkel,  brine.  I  A  solution  of  salt  and 
water  in  which  flesh,  fiBh,  or  other  aub- 
Btanoe  is  preserved;  brine;  vinegar,  in 
which  vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  &c,  are 
preserved;  a  thing  preserved  in  pickle;  a 
state  or  condition  of  difficulty  or  disorder; 
a  plight  (colloq.);  a  troublesome  child 
{colloq.).— To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  any 
one,  is  to  have  a  beating,  flogging,  or 
scolding  in  reserve  for  him.  {Colloq.)  v.t. 
—pickled,  pickling.  To  preserve  in  brine 
or  pickle ;  to  treat  with  pickle.— Pickled, 
pik'ld,  p.  and  a.  Preserved  in  brine  or 
pickle. 

Picnic,  pik'nik,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
pleasure-party  the  members  of  which  carry 
provisions  along  with  them  on  an  excursion 
to  some  place  in  the  country:  used  also 
adjectively  (a  picnic  party). — v.i.— picnicked, 
picnicking.  To  attend  or  take  part  in  a 
picnic  party. 

Plcotce,  pik-6-te',  n.  [Fr.  picotie,  from 
Picot  de  la  Perousse,  a  French  botanist.] 
A  variety  of  carnation  or  clove-pink,  having 
the  dark  colour  only  on  the  edge  of  the 
petals. 

Picquet,  pik'et,  n.    Piquet. 

Picra,  plTira,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pikrot, 
sharp,  bitter.]  Powder  of  aloes  with  canella, 
a  cathartic  medicine. 

Picric,  pik'rik,  a.  [Gr.  pikros,  bitter, 
sharp.]  Same  as  Carbazotic.  Picric  acid 
is  now  much  used  as  an  explosive,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Lyddite  shells.    Melinite. 

Picrotoxine,  pik-ro-tok'sin,  n.  IGr.  pik- 
ros, bitter,  and  toxicon,  poison.]  The  bitter 
poisonous  principle  which  exists  in  the 
seeds  of  Cocculus  indicus. 

Pict,  pikt,  n.  [From  Picti,  the  name  given 
them  by  Latin  writers;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
One  of  a  race  of  people  (probably  Celts)  who 
anciently  inhabited  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land,— Pictish,  pik'tish,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Picts. 

Picture,  pik'tur,  n.  [L.  pictura,  frompingo, 
pictum,  to  paint.  Paint.]  A  painting, 
drawing,  or  engraving  exhibiting  the  re- 
semblance of  anything;  any  resemblance  or 
representation,  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
mind;  a  likeness;  an  image;  a  representa- 
tion or  description  in  words.— Picture  hat, 
a  large-sized  hat  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire  style ;  the  style  seen  in  the  portraits 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
— Picture  house,  the  place  of  entertainment 
devoted  to  cinemas  or  moving  pictures.— v.t. 
— pictured,  picturing.  To  draw  or  paint  a 
resemblance  of ;  to  represent  pictorially;  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye;  to  form  an 
ideal  likeness  of;  to  describe  in  a  vivid 
manner.— Picture-book,  n.  A  book  for 
children,  illustrated  with  pictures.— Pic- 
ture-cleaner, Picture-restorer,  n. 
One  who  restores  the  brightness  of  colour 
in  old  paintings.—  Picture-frame,  n.  A 
case  or  border,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
which  surrounds  a  picture  and  sets  it  off  to 
advantage.— Picture-gallery,  n.  A  gal- 
lery or  large  apartment  in  which  pictures 
are  hung  up  or  exhibited.  —  Pictorial, 
pik-to'ri-al,  a.  [L.  pictor,  a  painter.]  Per- 
taining to  pictures;  illustrated  by  pictures; 

.constituting a  picture.— Pictorially,  pik- 
to'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a  pictorial  manner;  with 
pictures  or  engravings. —  Picturesque, 
pik-tu-resk',  a.  Forming  or  fitted  to  form 
a  pleasing  picture;  expressing  that  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a  pic- 
ture; abounding  with  vivid  and  striking- 
imagery;  graphic  in  style  of  writing.— The 
picturesque,  the  quality  that  renders  a  scene 
suitable  for  making  into  a  good  picture.— 
Picturesquely,  pik-tu-resk'li,  adv.  In 
a  picturesque  manner.  —  Picturesque- 
ness,  pik-tu-resk'nes,  n. 

Picul,  pl'kul,  n.  In  China,  a  weight  of 
133i  lbs. 

Piddle,  pid'l,  v.i.  [A  form  of  peddle.]  To 
deal  in  trifles;  to  attend  to  trivial  concerns. 

Plddock,  pid'ok,  71.    The  pholas. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 
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lllill   F.llllli*ll.   l"l  111,  H,     The  kind  of 

ogrel  dialed  used  t"i  the  transaction  of 
between    British    and    Chinese 

dcru. 

l  ].i,  X.  [From  the  Oeltlo :  oomp.  Ir 
he,  a  pi*.]  An  artiole  >>t  food  oonsutlng 
baked  with  something  in  it  or 
fit  ii ;  print  a  man  oi  types  oonf uaedly 
Bad  01  unsorted, 
'.  pi.  «    [Fr.  pit,  from  L.  ;>iV<i,  a  magpie.] 

pie. 
■bald,  pi  bftld,  O.  [From  pit,  a  mi 
I  bald,  spotted  with  white.  Bald.] 
,Ting  spots  or  patches  of  white  and  blaok 
other  oolour;  having  patches  of  various 
ours;  pled;  diversified;  mongrel. 
>ce.  pes,  n.  [Fr.  piece,  Pr.  /"-re,  It  - 
in  1,  L.  pttium,  a  piece,  probably  from 
W.  pftft,  Armor,  pez,  a  piece.] 
it  or  part  of  anything  separated 
whole,  111  any  manner  (to  tear  in 
1  part  of  anything,  though  not 
•rated  or  separated  only  in  idea;  a 
•tion;  a  definite  quantity  or  portion  of 
tarn  things  (a  piece  of  muslin,  a  piece  oi 
rk);  an  artistic  or  literary  composition  (a 
ce  of  poetry  or  sculpture) ;  a  coin  (a 
smenny  piece) ;  a  gun  or  single  firearm  (a 
ding  piece).  —  To  work  by  the  piece,  to 
rk  by  the  measure  of  quantity,  and  not 
the' measure  of  time.  —  Of  a  piece,  of 
>  same  sort,  as  if  taken  from  the  same 
ole  ;  alike. — A  piece  of  one's  mind,  a  eol- 
[Uial  phrase  for  blunt  and  uncomplimen- 
y  statements. — v.t. — pieced,  piecing.  To 
nd  by  the  addition  of  a  piece ;  to  patch  ; 
unite;  to  join;  to  cement.  —  To  piece  out, 
extend  or  enlarge  by  addition  of  a  piece 
pieces.  —  Piece-goods,  n.pl.  Goods 
lerally  sold  by  the  piece,  as  cottons, 
rtings,  &c— Piecemeal,  pes'mel,  adv. 
lecc,  and  suffix  -meal,  A.Sax.  maelum,  by 
rts.J  In  pieces;  by  pieces;  by  little  and 
lie  in  succession.  —  Piecer,  pes'er,  n. 
ie  that  pieces  ;  a  boy  or  girl  employed  in 
pinning  factory  to  join  broken  threads. — 
iecework,  pes'werk,  n.  Work  done  and 
id  for  by  the  measure  of  quantity. 

ed,  pid,  a.  [From  pie,  magpie.]  Party- 
loured;  variegated  with  spots  of  different 
lours :  spotted  with  larger  spots  than  if 
wkled.  —  Piedness,  pid'nes,  n.  The 
kte  of  being  pied. 

end,  pend,  n.    [Dan.  pind,  a  pin  or  peg ; 

pinne,  the  piend  of  a  hammer.]  The 
irp  point  or  edge  of  a  hammer, 
pr,  per,  n.  [O.Fr.  pere,  piere,  a  stone  (Fr. 
;rre),  from  L.  and  Gr.  petra,  a  stone.] 
rch.  the  solid  parts  between  openings  in 
trail,  as  between  doors  or  windows ;  the 
uare  or  other  mass  or  post  to  which  a 
te  is  hung ;  the  solid  support  from  which 

arch  springs ;  a  large  pillar  or  shaft;  one 
the  supports  of  the  arches  of  a  bridge ;  a 
lie  or  jetty  carried  out  into  the  sea, 
rving  to  protect  vessels  from  the  open 
»,  to  form  a  harbour,  &c;  a  projecting 
lay,  wharf,  or  landing-place.— Pierage, 
r'aj,  n.  Toll  paid  for  using  a  pier.— 
ler-glass,  n.  A  mirror  or  glass  hanging 
tween  wiudows.  —  Pier-table,  n.  A 
ble  placed  between  windows. 

erce,  pers,  v.t.— pierced,  piercing.  [Fr. 
rcer.  to  pierce;  origin  uncertain.]  To 
ib  or  transfix  with  a  pointed  instrument; 
penetrate  ;  to  force  a  way  into ;  to  affect 
enly ;  to  move  deeply ;  to  penetrate  into, 
into  a  secret  or  purpose. — v.i.  To  enter, 

a  pointed  instrument;  to  penetrate. — 
ierced,  perst,  p.  and  a.  Penetrated; 
rforated  with  holes.— Piercer,  per'ser, 

An  instrument  that  pierces;  a  person 
at  pierces  or  perforates;  that  organ  of  an 
sect  with  which  it  pierces  bodies ;  the 
ipositor.— Piercingly,  per'sing-li,  adv. 
1  a  piercing  manner.— Plercillgness, 
r'sing-nes,  n.  The  power  of  piercing  or 
netrating. 

erides,  pT-er'i-dez,  n.pl.  [L.]  A  name 
the  Muses,  from  Pieria,  where  they  were 
st  worshipped  among  the  Thracians.— 
lerian,  pl-e'ri-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
erides. 

errot,  pi'er-5,  n.    [Fr.  dim.  of  Pierre, 


Peter.]  Itinerant,  minstrel  or  vocalist, 
generally  at  inssids  plaoos.  with  the  dress 
oi  a  Dion n  in  l n mil  pantomime. 

Plclrn-diirn,  pi  ct'ni  do'ra,  n.    [It.,  hard 

si  one  I     A    kind   of  line    Florinl  ine  mosaic 

woi  k  1  \i  outed  in  oolonn  dsl 

l*l«'l>.  pi'eti,  u.  |Ii.  )>itl<i.i,  from  7""i, 
pious.  I'itij  is  t  lie  same  word  j  \.  11n.1t  Lon 
or  reverence  of  iho  Supreme  lieing  and 
love  ol   his  character  ;  the  exercise  ot   these 

affections   in   obedience   bo   bit  will  and 

devotion  to  his  service;  filial  reverent  e  ; 
bowardl  parents  or  friends,  with 
affeotlon  anil  devotion  to  them.  Piet- 
ism, pi'ct  i/111,  11.  The  principles  or  practice 
Of  the  pietists.  Picll.sl.s,  pl'et-ists,  n.pl. 
A  religious  party  in  Germany  who  pro 
to  revive  declining  piety  in  the  Reformed 
Churches;  hence,  applied  to  one  who  makes 
a  display  of  strong  religiouB  feelings.  — 
Piellslic,  Pictlsllfiil,  pl-et-is'tik,  pl- 
et-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pietists. 
Piezometer,  pl-e-zom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  piezo, 
to  press,  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  compressibility. 

Piffle,  pif'l,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  Silly 
spoken  or  written  matter;  trash. 

Pig.  pig.  it.  [A.Sax.  peega,  akin  to  D.  big, 
bigge,  L.G.  bigge,  a  pig]  A  young  swine, 
male  or  female ;  a  swine  in  general ;  an 
oblong  mass  of  unforged  iron,  lead,  or 
other  metal.  .".  In  the  process  of  smelting, 
the  principal  channel  along  which  the 
metal  in  a  state  of  fusion  runs,  when  let 
out  of  the  furnace,  is  called  the  sow,  and 
the  lateral  channels  or  moulds  are  deno- 
minated pigs,  whence  the  iron  in  this  state 
is  called  pig-iron. — v.t.  or  i.— pigged,  pig- 
ging. To  bring  forth  pigs ;  to  act  as  pigs ; 
to  live  or  huddle  as  pigs.— Piggery,  pig'- 
er-i,  n.  A  place  with  sties  and  other  ac- 
companiments allotted  to  pigs. — Piggish, 
pig'ish,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  pigs;  swinish. 
—Pig-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a 
pig;  stupidly  obstinate.  —  Pig-headed- 
ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pig-headed 
or  obstinately  stupid.— Pig-iron,  n.  Iron 
in  pigs.— Pig-lead,  n.  Lead  in  pigs,  as 
when  first  extracted  from  the  ore.— Pig- 
nut, n.  The  root  of  a  plant.  Earth-nut. 
—Pig-skin,  n.  The  skin  of  a  pig,  espe- 
cially when  prepared  for  saddlery  or  other 
purposes.— Pig-sty,  n.  A  sty  or  pen  for 
pigs.— Pig-tail,  pig'tal,  n.  The  tail  of  a 
pig ;  the  hair  of  the  head  tied  behind  in  a 
tail;  tobacco  twisted  into  a  long  rope. 

Pigeon,  pij'on,  n.  [Fr.  pigeon,  from  L. 
pipio,  pipionis,  a  chirping  bird,  from  pipio, 
to  peep,  to  chirp,  an  imitative  verb  ;  comp. 
E.  pipe,  fife.]  A  well-known  bird  of  many 
varieties;  a  dove,  as  the  stock-dove,  the 
ring-dove,  the  turtle-dove;  a  simpleton;  a 
gull;  a  person  swindled  by  gamblers;  hence, 
to  pluck  a  piaeon,  to  strip  a  greenhorn  of 
his  money.— Pigeon  English.  Pidgin. 
—  Pigeon -express,  n.  Intelligence 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  carrier-pigeon. — 
Pigeon-hearted,  a.  Timid;  easily 
frightened.— Pigeon-hole,  n.  One  of  the 
holes  in  a  dove-cot  where  the  pigeons  go  in 
and  out ;  a  little  compartment  or  division 
in  a  case  for  papers.— Pigeon-house,  n. 
A  dove-cot.— Pigeon-llvered,  a.  Mild 
in  temper;  soft;  gentle.— Pigeonry.  Pij'- 
on-ri,  n.  A  place  for  keeping  pigeons;  a 
dove-cot. 

Plggin,  pig'in,  n.  [Gael,  pigean,  Ir.  pigin, 
an  earthen  pitcher.]  A  small  wooden  ves- 
sel with  an  erect  handle. 

Pigmean,  pig-me'an,  a.    Pygmean. 

Pigment,  pig'ment,  n.  [L.  pigmentum-, 
from  the  stem  of  pingo,  to  paint.  Paint.] 
Paint ;  any  substance  used  by  painters, 
dyers,  &c,  to  impart  colours  to  bodies;  the 
colouring  matter  found  in  animal  and  plant 
bodies.— Pigmental,  pig-men'tal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  pigments.— Pigment-cell,  n. 
A  small  cell  of  animals  or  plants  containing 
colouring  matter. 

Pigmy,  pig'mi,  n.  and  a.    Pygmy. 

Ptgnon,  pen'yon,  n.  [Fr.  pignon,  from  L. 
pinus,  the  pine.]  An  edible  seed  of  the 
cones  of  certain  pine-trees. 

Pigotite,  pig'ot-It,  n.    [After  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Pigot  I     A   brownish  yellow  mineral   BOB 

laming  ulu ia  and  1  '■  1,  found 

enci  oai  lug  certain  oeTi 
Plka,  plica, "    tin  oalling  hare,  an  animal 

allied  to  t  lie  hares  that  hub  a  voice  like  that 
of  a  quail. 
Plkr,  plk,  n.     |Fr.  pn/ur,  ft  pike;   closely 

allied  to  pick,  /■.  oi  Pit  I  I  a  military 
weapon,  c  i  d<  o  shaft 

ill    with   a   flat    point,  &   ;  |,  ,  I   I,,  ,,,|  .   it 

pointed  peak,  hill,  or  mountain  summit 
(Langdalc    Pikes):  a  fresh  b,  so 

named  from  Its  long  shape  01   from  the 

form  of  its  snout;  (a  contraction  ol    I 
pike)    a   toll-bar.     Sea-pike,   the    garfish. — 

Piked,  pikt,  (i.  Furnished  with  a  pike.— 
Plkcinan,  pik'man,  n.  A  soldli  r  armed 
with  a  pike.    Pike-staff, ».    The  staff  or 

Bhaft  of  a  pike;  a  Ioiir  staff  with  a  sharp 
pike  in  the  lower  end  of  it. 

Pilaster,  pi-las'ter,  n.    [Fr.  vtttutrt.  It. 

pilastro,  from  L.  pila,  a  pile.]  A  square 
pillar  projecting  from  a  pier  or  from  a  wall 
to  a  short  distance.— Pllaslcrcd,  pi-las'- 
terd,  a.    Furnished  with  pilasters. 

Pilau,  Pilaw,  pl'lfi,  n.    Pillau. 

Pilch,  pilch,  n.  [A.Sax.  pylca,  a  furred 
garment,  from  L.L.  pellicea.  Pkmhse.] 
A  fur  coat  t ;  a  flannel  cloth  for  an  infant. 

Pilchard,  pil'shard,  n.  [Probably  a  Cor- 
nish word;  comp.  Ir.  pilseir,  a  pilchard; 
W.  pilcod,  a  minnow.]  A  fish  resembling 
the  herring,  but  smaller. 

Pile,  pll,  n.  [Partly  A.Sax.  pil,  a  heap,  a 
stake,  partly  from  Fr.  pile,  a  heap,  a  pier, 
a  voltaic  pile ;  both  from  L.  pila,  a  pier  or 
mole.]  A  heap;  a  mass  or  collection  of 
things  in  an  elevated  form  ;  a  collection  of 
combustibles  arranged  for  burning  a  dead 
body;  a  large  building  or  mass  of  buildings; 
an  edifice ;  elect,  a  series  of  plates  of  two 
dissimilar  metals,  such  as  copper  and  zinc, 
laid  one  above  the  other  alternately,  with 
cloth  between  each  pair,  moistened  with 
an  acid  solution,  for  producing  a  current  of 
electricity ;  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery ;  a 
beam  pointed  at  the  end,  driven  into  the 
soil  for  the  support  of  some  superstructure 
or  to  form  part  of  a  wall,  as  of  a  coffer-dam 
or  quay ;  a  heraldic  figure  resembling  a 
wedge.— v.t.— piled,  piling.  To  lay  or  throw 
into  a  heap ;  to  heap  up ;  to  accumulate; 
to  drive  piles  into;  to  furnish  or  support 
with  piles. — To  pile  arms,  to  place  three 
muskets  so  that  the  butts  remain  firm  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  muzzles  close  together. 
— Pile-driver,  n.  A  workman  whose 
occupation  is  to  drive  piles;  a  machine  or 
coutrivance  worked  by  steam  for  driving  in 
piles.— Pile-dwelling,  n.  A  dwelling 
built  on  piles;  a  lake  or  lacustrine  dwelling. 
Lacustrine.— Pile-work,  n.  A  lacus- 
trine dwelling. 

Pile,  pll,  n.  [O.Fr.  peil,  from  L.  pilus, 
hair.]  A  hair;  a  fibre  of  wool,  cotton,  &c; 
the  nap  or  fine  hairy  or  woolly  surface  of 
cloth  ;  also,  the  shag  or  hair  on  the  skins  of 
animals.— Pilcons,  pil'e-us,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  hair ;  covered  by  or  consisting  of 
hair;  pilose. 

Pileate,  Pileated,  pile-at,  pile-a-ted,  a. 
[From  L.  pileus,  a  cap.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  cap  or  cover  for  the  head;  bot.  having 
a  cap  or  lid  like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom.— 
Pileiform,  pi'li-form,  a.  Resembling  a 
cap;  pileated. 

Pileorhiza,  pil'e-o-rr"za,  n.  [L.  pileus,  a 
cap,  and  Gr.  rhiza,  a  root.]  Bot.  a  cap  or 
hood  found  at  the  end  of  some  roots. 

Pileons,  pile-us,  a.    Under  Pile  (nap). 

Piles,  pilz,  n.pl.  [L.  pila,  a  ball.]  A  dis- 
ease originating  in  the  morbid  dilatation  of 
the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
near  the  anus,  the  veins  often  forming 
bleeding  enlargements  and  tumours;  he- 
morrhoids. 

Pileus,  pll6-us,  n.  [L.,  a  cap.]  Bot.  the 
cap  or  top  of  a  mushroom,  supported  by 
the  stalk. 

Pilfer,  pil'fer,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  pelfrer,  to  plun- 
der, from  pelfre,  goods,  spoil,  booty.  Pelf.] 
To  steal  in  small  quantities;  to  practise 
petty  theft. — v.t.  To  steal  or  gain  by  petty 
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theft;  to  fllch.  —  Pilferer,  pilferer,  ft. 
Ono  who  pilfers.  -  Piiferliigly,  pil'fer- 
ing-li,  adv.    In  a  pilfering  manner. 

Pllgnrlle,  pil-giir'lik,  n.  [Peeled  garlic.) 
A  poor  bftld  headed  creature. 

Pilgrim,  pll'grim,  n.  | Same  as  D.  pclgrim, 
Dan.  pilegriiii,  Ieel.  pilagrimr,  Fr.  pelegrin, 
from  L.  peregrin  ns,  a  traveller,  a  foreigner 
— per,  through,  and  ager,  land  (as  in  niiri- 
nature).]  A  wanderer;  a  traveller;  one 
that  travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own 
country  to  visit  a  shrine  or  holy  place,  or 
to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  remains  of  dead 
saints;  Scrip,  one  who  lives  in  the  world, 
but  is  not  of  the  world.— Pilgrimage, 
pil'gri-milj,  n.  A  journey  undertaken  by  a 
pilgrim ;  a  journey  to  some  place  deemed 
sacred  for  a  devotional  purpose;  the  journey 
of  human  life.— Pilgrim  Fathers,  n. 
The  founders  of  the  colony  of  Puritans  at 
Plymouth  in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  re- 
garded as  the  fathers  of  the  United  States. 

Pill,  pl'll,  n.pl.  [L.  pilus,  a  hair.]  Bot. 
fiue  slender  bodies,  like  hair,  covering  some 
plants.— Plliferous,  pl-lif'er-us,  a.  Bear- 
ing or  producing  hairs,  as  a  leaf.— Plii- 
form,  pl'li-form,  a.  Formed  like  or  re- 
sembling down  or  hairs. 

PI  lldlum,  pi.  -a,  pl-lid'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  pili- 
dion,  a  little  cap.]  In  some  Nemertine 
worms,  a  free -swimming  helmet -shaped 
larva. 

Pill,  pil,  n.  TAbbrev.  of  L.  pilula,  a  dim. 
of  pila,  a  ball  (whence  pile,  a  heap).]  A 
little  ball  or  small  round  mass  of  medicinal 
substance  to  be  swallowed  whole;  something 
unpleasant  that  has  to  be  metaphorically 
swallowed  or  accepted.—  v. t.  To  dose  with 
pills;  to  form  into  pills.— Pill-box,  n.  A 
box  for  holding  pills;  in  military  slang,  a 
small  concrete  block-house,  used  by  the 
Germans  as  a  machine-gun  emplacement. 
—Pill  worm,  pil'werm,  n.  The  millipede, 
which  can  roll  itself  into  a  ball. 

Pill.t  pil,  v.t.  [Fr.  piller,  to  pillage,  from 
L.  pilare,  to  plunder.]  To  rob;  to  plunder; 
to  peel;  to  strip  bare.— Pillage,  pil'aj,  n. 
[Fr.  pillage,  from  piller,  to  rob.]  Plunder; 
spoil ;  that  which  is  taken  by  open  force, 
particularly  from  enemies  in  war;  the  act 
of  plundering. — v.t.  —  pillaged,  pillaging. 
To  strip  of  money  or  goods  by  open  violence, 
and  usually  by  a  number  of  persons;  to 
plunder ;  to  spoil.— Pillager,  pil'aj-er,  n. 
One  that  pillages. 

Pillar,  pil'er,  n.  [Fr.  pilier,  a  pillar,  from 
L.L.  pilare,  from  L.  pila,  a  column.  Pile.] 
A  column;  a  columnar  mass  or  upright 
body ;  fig.  a  supporter;  one  who  or  that  which 
sustains  or  upholds.— Pillared,  pil'erd,  a. 
Having  pillars;  supported  by  pillars;  having 
the  form  of  a  pillar.— Pillar-box,  n.  A 
public  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  short 
pillar,  for  letters  that  are  to  be  sent  by  post. 
Pi  I  hi  u,  Pillaw,  pil- la',  n.  [Per.  and 
Turk.]  An  oriental  dish  consisting  of  rice 
cooked  with  fat,  butter,  or  meat.  Spelled 
also  Pilau,  Pilaw. 

Pillion,  pil'yon,  n.  [From  the  Celtic;  W. 
pilyn,  Ir.  pillin,  Gael,  pillean,  a  pillion,  a 
pack-saddle,  from  root  of  L.  pilus,  hair 
(whence  pile,  of  cloth).]  A  cushion  for  a 
woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  person  on  horse- 
back ;  a  pad ;  a  low  saddle ;  the  pad  of  a 
saddle  that  rests  on  the  horse's  back. 
Pillory,  pil'o-ri,  n.  [Fr.  pilori,  a  pillory, 
Pr.  espitlori,  L.L.  pilorium,  spilorium,  a 
pillory;  origin  uncertain.]  A  frame  of 
wood  erected  on  a  post  or  pole,  with  mov- 
able boards  resembling  those  in  the  stocks, 
and  holes  through  which  were  put  the  head 
and  hands  of  dan  offender,  who  had  to  stand 
there  by  way  of  public  punishment. — v.t. — 
pilloried,  pillorying.  To  punish  with  the 
pillory;  fig.  to  expose  to  ridicule,  contempt, 
abuse,  and  the  like. 

Pillow,  pil'o,  n.  [O.E.  pilwe,  pulwe,  from 
L.  pulvinus,  a  cushion.]  A  long  cushion 
to  support  the  head  of  a  person  when  re- 
posing, filled  with  feathers,  down,  or  other 
soft  material;  a  supporting  piece  for  an 
axle  or  shaft;  a  bearing. — v.t.  To  rest  or 
lay  on  for  support.— Pillow-case,  Pil- 
low-Slip, n.    The  movable  sack  or  case 
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which  iB drawn  over  a  pillow.— Pillowed, 
pll'ud,  p.  and  (i.     Provided  witli  a  pillow  or 

pillows.  —  Pillow-lace,  n.     Eland-made 

lace  worked  on  a  small  pillow  or  cushion.— 
Pillowy,  pil'o-i,  a.    Like  a  pillow ;  soft. 

Pilose,  pl'los,  a.  [L.  pilosus,  from  piltu, 
hair  (whence  pile,  of  cloth).]  Covered  with, 
abounding  in,  or  full  of  hairs ;  hairy.  — 
Plloslty,  pl-los'i-ti,  n.    Hairiness. 

1*1  lot,  pT'lot,  n.  [From  O.D.  pijloot,  a  pilot, 
from  pijlen,  to  sound  the  depth,  and  loot, 
the  sounding-lead.]  A  steersman  (Shak.); 
a  person  qualified  to  conduct  ships  into 
and  out  of  particular  harbours,  or  along 
certain  coasts,  channels,  &c;  a  guide  or 
director  of  the  course  of  another  person ; 
one  who  has  the  conduct  of  any  affair;  in 
aviation,  the  man  charged  with  operating 
the  controls  of  an  aeroplane  or  dirigible.— 
v.t.  To  act  as  pilot  of;  to  guide  through 
dangers  or  difficulties.— Pilotage,  pl'lot- 
aj,  n.  The  remuneration  of  a  pilot ;  the 
guidance  of  a  pilot.— Pilot-balloon,  n. 
A  balloon,  the  car  of  which  carries  only 
recording  instruments;  a  small  balloon 
sent  up  to  ascertain  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  wind.  —  Pilot-boat,  n. 
A  boat  used  by  pilots  for  reaching  ships 
near  shore.— Pilot-cloth,  n.  A  coarse 
stout  blue  cloth  for  overcoats,  such  as  are 
worn  by  pilots.  —  Pilot-engine,  n.  A 
locomotive  engine  sent  on  before  a  train 
to  clear  the  way—  Pilot-fish,  n.  A  fish 
resemblingthe  mackerel  which  attends  ships 
at  sea,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
sharks.— Pilot-jacket,  n.  A  pea-jacket, 
such  as  is  worn  by  seamen.— Pilot-Star, 
ra.    A  guiding-star  (Tenn.). 

Pilous,  pi'lus,  a.    Pilose. 

Pilnlar,  pil'u-ler,  a.  [L.  pilula,  a  pill.] 
Pertaining  to  pills.— Pilule,  pil'ul,  n.  A 
little  pill. 

Pimelite,  pim'el-Tt,  n.  [Gr.  pimele,  fat, 
and  lithos,  stone.]  A  mineral  of  an  apple- 
green  colour,  fat  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch;  a  variety  of  steatite. 

Pimenta,  Pimento,  pl-men'ta,  pT-rnen'- 
to,  n.  [Pg.  pimenta,  It.  pimento,  from  L. 
pigmentum,  paint,  juice  of  plants.  Pig- 
ment.] Allspice,  the  berry  of  a  tree  of  the 
West  Indies;  Jamaica  pepper.  Under  All. 

Pimp,  pimp,  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  pipe 
(Pr.  pimpa,  a  pipe),  a  pimp  being  as  it  were 
one  who  whistles  for  females  like  a  call- 
bird.]  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others ;  a  procurer ;  a  pander. 
— v.i.  To  pander;  to  procure  lewd  women 
for  the  gratification  of  others. 

Pimpernel,  pim'per-nel,  n.  [Fr.  pimpre- 
nelle,  It.  pimpinella.]  A  little  red-flowered 
prostrate  annual  found  in  cornfields. 

Pimple,  pim'pl,  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
L.  papula,  a  pimple ;  or  from  W.  pwmp, 
pwmpl,  a  knob.]  A  small  elevation  of  the 
skin,  with  an  inflamed  base,  seldom  con- 
taining a  fluid  or  suppurating,  and  com- 
monly terminating  in  scurf. — Pimpled, 
pim'pld,  a.  Having  pimples  on  the  skin; 
full  of  pimples.— Pimply,  pini'pli,  a.  Full 
of  pimples. 

Pin,  pin,  n.  [Same  as  D.  pin,  Dan.  pind, 
G.  pinn,  W.  pin,  a  pin,  a  peg,  &c,  from 
L.  penna  or  pinna,  a  feather,  a  pen.  Pen.] 
A  piece  of  metal,  wood,  or  the  like,  used 
for  fastening  separate  articles  together,  or 
as  a  support  from  which  a  thing  may  be 
hung ;  a  peg;  a  bolt ;  a  small  piece  of  wire 
pointed  at  one  end  and  with  a  rounded 
head  at  the  other,  much  used  as  a  cheap 
and  ready  means  of  fastening  clothes,  &c; 
a  peg  in  stringed  musical  instruments  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  strings;  the  centre  of  a  target;  a  central 
part.  —  v.t. — pinned,  pinning.  To  fasten 
with  a  pin  or  pins  of  any  kind;  to  clutch; 
to  hold  fast.— v.*.  To  inclose;  to  confine; 
to  pen  or  pound.— Pincase,  pin'kas,  n.  A 
case  for  holding  pins.— Pin-cushion,  n. 
A  small  cushion  or  pad  in  which  pins  are 
stuck  for  preservation.  —  Pinfeather, 
pin'feTH-er,  n.  A  small  or  short  feather;  a 
feather  not  fully  grown.— Pin  feathered, 
pin'feTH-erd,  a.  Having  the  feathers  only 
beginning  to  shoot.— Pinhole,  pin'hol,  n. 
A  small  hole  made  by  the  puncture  of  a 
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pin ;  a  very  small  aperture.— Pin-money, 
;/.  An  allowance  made  by  a  husband  to 
his  wife  for  her  separate  use,  originally  to 
buy  pins.  Plu-lail,  ri.  A  variety  of 
duck  with  a  ■harp-pointed  tail. —  Pin. 
wheel,  n.  A  wheel  of  which  the  cogHare 
pins  projecting  outward. 
Pllia-cloth,  pen'ya  or  pl'na,  n.  [Sp.  pina, 
the  pine-apple.]  A  delicate,  soft,  trans- 
parent cloth  made  in  the  Philippine  Island* 
from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  leaf. 

Plnocotheca,  pin'a-ko-the"ka,  n.  [Or, 
pinax,  pinakos,  a  picture,  and  thtke,  a  re 
pository.J    A  picture-gallery. 

Pinafore,  pin'a-fSr,  n.  [Because  it  iB  or 
was  pinned  on  be/ore.]  A  sort  of  apron 
worn  by  children  to  protect  the  front  pari 
of  their  dress;  a  child's  apron. 

Pinang,  pi-nang',  n.    The  betel-nut. 

Pinaster,  pi-nas'ter,  n.  [L.,  from  pirnu, 
pine.]  A  species  of  pine  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Pincers,  pin'serz,  n.pl.  [From  Fr.  pincer, 
to  pinch  (whence  pince,  pincers).  Pinch  j 
An  instrument  by  which  anything  is  gripped 
in  order  to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail,  or  kept 
fast  for  some  operation ;  the  nippers  of 
certain  animals ;  prehensile  claws.  Some- 
times called  Pinchers. 

Pinch,  pinsh,  v.t.  [Fr.  pincer,  It.  pizzare, 
Sp.  pizcar,  pinchar,  to  pinch ;  of  doubtful 
origin.]  To  press  hard  or  squeeze  between 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  teeth,  claws,  01 
with  an  instrument,  &c. ;  to  nip;  to  distress  i 
to  afflict;  to  nip  with  frost.— v.i.  To  acl 
with  pressing  force;  to  press  painfully;  u 
be  sparing  or  niggardly.— To  know  or  fee, 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  to  have  practica 
and  personal  experience  as  to  where  th( 
cause  of  trouble  in  any  matter  lies.— n.  A 
close  compression,  as  with  the  ends  of  th< 
fingers;  a  nip;  a  gripe;  a  pang;  distres; 
inflicted  or  suffered ;  straits ;  difficulty ;  ; 
strong  iron  lever ;  a  crowbar ;  as  much  as  i. 
taken  by  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a  smal 
quantity  generally  of  'Snuff.  —  Pin  die  1 
pinsh'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  pinches 
—Pinchers,  pinsh'erz,  n.pl.  Pincers 
Pinchingly,  pinsh'  ing-li,  adv.  In  1 
pinching  way. 

Pinchbeck,  pinsh'bek,  n.  [From"  th 
name  of  the  inventor,  a  London  watcb 
maker  of  the  last  century.]  An  alloy  0 
copper  and  zinc,  somewhat  like  goid  i 
colour,  and  formerly  much  used  for  chea 
jewelry.  Hence,  when  used  adjective!] 
sham;  not  genuine. 

Pindaric,  pin-dar'ik,  a.  After  the  styl 
and  manner  of  Pindar. — n.  An  ode  in  ini 
tation  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  the  Grecia 
lyric  poet;  an  irregular  ode. 

Pine,  pin,  71.  [From  L.  pinus,  a  pine-tree 
same  root  as  pix,  picis,  pitch.]  The  nam 
of  a  valuable  genus  of  evergreen  coniferoi 
trees,  of  which  about  seventy  species  at 
known,  furnishing  timber,  turpentine,  pitel 
and  resin ;  the  pine-apple ;  also  the  plar 
that  produces  it.— Pineal,  pin'e-al,  a.  [F 
pineale,  from  L.  pinea,  the  cone  of  a  pirn 
from  pinus,  a  pine.]  Resembling  a  pin. 
cone  in  shape. — Pineal  gland,  an  interni 
part  of  the  brain,  about  the  size  of  a  pe: 
considered  by  Descartes  as  the  seat  of  tl 
soul.— Pine-apple,  n.  A  tropical  fru 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cor 
of  the  pine-tree;  the  plant  itself.— Pin 
apple  rum,  rum  flavoured  with  sliced  pin 
apples.  —  Pine-barren,  n.  A  tract  < 
arid  land  producing  pines.  (Amer.)— Piiu 
clad,  a.  Clad  with  pines.— Pine-con 
n.  The  crown  or  strobilus  of  a  pine-tree. 
Pine -crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  sv 
mounted  with  pine-trees.  —  Pi ne-fincl 
n.  A  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  bull-finch. 
Pine-house,  n.  A  pinery.— Pine-ol 
n.  An  oil  resembling  turpentine,  used 
making  colours  and  varnishes. —  Pin er 
pi'ner-i,  n.  A  hothouse  in  which  pi ne-ar>pl 
are  raised;  a  place  where  pine-trees  grow. 
Pinetum,  pT-ne'tum,  n.  [L.,  a  pine  pla 
tation.]  A  plantation  or  collection  of  grcv 
ing  pine-trees  of  different  kinds,  especial 
for  ornamental  or  scientific  purposes. 
Pine- wood,  n.  A  wood  of  pino-tree 
pine  timber.— Pine-wool,  n.    A  fibro 
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sjbstanoe  obtained   bom   tin-   buds  and 

•  pine-l  Hi  ■-..  and  m  sd  for  s1  tiffing 

.  -.    for  wadding,   blankets,   So 

rin<\>.   Piny,  pl'ni  <<      Pertaining   to 

abounding    with    pines.       IMin-v 

IjiIIom,    a.     A    kind   oi    vegetable  wax 

obtained  from  the  Unit  of  an  Indian  tree 

Valeria  India)      Plney  varnish.  ». 

\  resinous  varnish  obtained  from  the  same 

IM     PlnlCi  i"  oik,  a.     Pertaining  to  or 

Mrived  from  tin'  pine  tree  [pinie  aoid). 

iii<".   pin,    '• '.    i>i)it<(,  pining.     [A. Sax. 

>/,u(i;i,  to  pain,  to  pine;   same  word   as 

To  languish;  to  lose  flesh  or  grow 

veaUy    Under   any    (listless   or   anxiety   of 

iiin.l,  to  languish  with  desire  (to  pine  for 
t thing),  v.t.  To  pain  or  torment;  to  grieve 
or.    a.  Pain;  anguish;  misery. 

'Infold,  pinfold,  n.  [A. Sax.  pymian,  to 
>ounii.  to  slmt  in,  and/old.  Pound.]  A. 
ilaee  in  which  eattle  Btraying  and  doing 
ue  temporarily  oonnned;  a  pound. 
iliU.  ping,  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound 
mule  by  a  bullet .  as  from  a  rifle,  in  passing 
trough  the  air.  Ping-pong,  n.  A  kind 
if  tennis  played  on  a  table. 

Inlon.  pin'yon,  n.  [Fr.  pignon,  a  pinion 
ir  small  wheel;  Sp.  pmon,  a  joint  of  a  bird's 
ring;  from  L.  pinna,  penna,  a  feather. 
*kn  |  The  joint  of  a  fowl's  wing  remotest 
roin  the  body;  a  wing;  a  small  wheel  which 
days  m  the  teeth  of  a  larger.—  v.t.  To  Con- 
ine by  binding  the  wings;  to  disable  by 
■feting  off  the  tirst  joint  of  the  wing;  to 
lind  the  arms  of;  to  shackle;  to  fetter. 

ink.  pingk,  n.  [Comp.  D.  pinken,  to 
winkle  with  the  eyes,  to  wink — some  of 
hem  are  marked  with  eye-like  spots.]  A 
tame  of  various  garden  flowers,  as  the 
tore-pink  or  carnation  and  garden  pink; 
,  light  red  colour  or  pigment  resembling 
hat  of  the  common  garden  pink;  anything 
upremely  excelleut  (the  pinkof  perfection); 
,  fish,  the  minnow:  so  called  from  the 
olour  of  its  abdomen  in  summer. — a.  Re- 
embling  in  colour  the  most 'frequent  hue 
f  the  pink.— Pink-eye,  n.  A  sort  of 
ontagious  fever  affecting  horses. 

Ink,  pingk,  v.i.  [D.  pinken,  to  wink.  See 
bove.]    To  wink  or  blink. 

Ink,  pingk,  v.t.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
4bkJ]  To  work  in  eyelet-holes;  to  orna- 
nent  with  holes,  scollops,  &c;  to  stab;  to 
round  with  a  sword  or  rapier. — Pinked, 
lingkt,  ;>.  and  a.  Pierced  or  worked  with 
mall  holes.— Pink-root,  n.  The  root  of 
he  Indian  pink  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

Ink,  pingk,  n.  [D.  and  Dan.]  A  ship 
nth  a  very  narrow  stern,  a  build  now  ob- 
olete.— Pink-stern ed,  a.  Naut.  having 
.  very  narrow  stern. 

inn  a.  pin'a,  n.  pi.  Pinnae,  pin'e.  [L. 
■ana,  penna,  a  feather,  awing,  a  fin.]  Zool. 
he  wing  or  feather  of  a  bird;  the  fin  of  a 
ish;  anat.  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  that  part 
rhich  projects  beyond  the  head;  bot.  a 
eaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 
Innace,  pin'as,  n.  [Fr.  pinasse,  Sp.pinaza, 
'g.  pinaca,  It.  pinaccia,  pinazza,  a  pinnace, 
rom  L.  pinus,  a  pine-tree.]  A  small  vessel 
repelled  by  oars  and  sails,  and  having 
enerally  two  masts  rigged  like  those  of  a 
chooner:  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  eight 
ars. 

llinacle,  pin'a-kl,  n.  [Fr.  pinacle,  L.L. 
innaculum,  from  L.  pinna,  a  feather. 
'ikion.]  A  rocky  peak;  a  sharp  or  pointed 
ummit;  arch,  any  lesser  structure,  what- 
ver  be  its  form,  that  rises  above  the  roof 
f  a  building,  or  that  caps  and  terminates 
he  higher  parts  of  other  buildings.— v.t.— 
innacled,  pinnacling.  To  put  a  pinnacle 
r  pinnacles  on  ;  to  furnish  with  pinnacles. 

Innate,  Pinnated,  pin'at,  pin'a-ted,  a. 
U  pinnatus,  from  pinna,  a  feather  or  fin. 
'en.]  Bot.  shaped  or  branching  like  a 
sather;  formed  like  a  feather.— Pinnate 
;o/,  bot.  a  compound  leaf  wherein  a  single 
etiole  has  several  leaflets  attached  to  each 
ide  of  it;  zool.  having  fins  or  processes 
esembling  fins.  —  Piunately,  pin'at-li, 
dv.  In  a  pinnate  manner.— Pinnatifid, 
m-nat'i-fid,  a.  [L.  pinna,  and  findo,  to 
leave.]    Bot.  said  of  a  simple  leaf  divided 


transversely    into   irregular   lobes.        Pln- 

nnflpurlitc  pin  uat'l  pal  tit,  «.  [L, 
partitas,  divided. |  Bot,  having  thn  lobes 
"i  i he  ii  it  separated  beyond  the  middle 
Pliniuii|H'<l.  pin  nat  i  ped.  <i.  [L,  piano, 
and  pet,  pedis,  a  foot.]  few-footed;  having 
tbe  in.  |  bordered  by  membranes,  as  certain 

birds  a,  A  bird  Which  lias  the  toes  bor- 
dered by  membranes,  rinii.-iiisni.  pin- 
nat  i  sect,  (i.  1 1.  moo,  tectum,  to  cut  I  it>>t. 
having  the  lobes  divided  down  bo  the  mid- 
rib, 

Pinners,  pin'en,  n.pi.  a  female  bend 
dress,  having  long  flaps  hanging  down  the 

sides  of  the  cheeks,  worn  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Piniilforin,   pint-form,  a.     [L.   pinna, 

penflO, a  feather,  and. forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  fin  or  feather.  1*1  mi  I- 
gradc,  pin'i  grad,  a.  (L.  pinna,  a  fin, 
aradior,  to  go.]  An  animal,  such  as  a  seal, 
having  limbs  resembling  paddles.— PI  nil  1- 
I»ed,  pin'i-ped,  n.  [L.  pinna,  and  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot.]   A  fin-footed  animal;  a  pinuigrade. 

Pllinula,  pin'u-la,  n.  [L.  pinnula,  dim.  of 
pinna,  a  feather.]  Zool.  one  of  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  arms  of  crinoids ;  the  barb 
of  a  feather;  bot.  a  leaflet.— Plnnulate, 
pin'u-lat,  a.  Bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  in  which 
each  pinna  is  subdivided.— Pinnule,  pin'- 
1 1 1,  n.  A  pinnula. 
Pint,  pint,  n.  [D.  pint,  Fr.  and  G.  pinte,  a 
pint,  Sp.  pinta,  a  mark,  also  a  pint  (a 
quantity  marked),  from  L.  pingo,  pinctum, 
to  paint.  Picture.]  A  measure  of  capa- 
city containing  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon. 
—Pint-pot,  n.  A  pot  for  holding  just  a 
pint. 

Pintle,  pin'tl,  n.  [Dim.  of  pin.]  A  pin  or 
bolt;  artillery,  a  long  iron  bolt  to  prevent 
the  recoil  of  a  cannon ;  naut.  an  iron  bolt 
by  which  the  rudder  is  hung  to  the  stern- 
post  ;  a  pin  passing  through  an  axle  to  hold 
on  a  wheel. 

Piny.    Under  Pine. 

Pioneer,  pi-o-ner',  n.  [Fr.  pionnier,  O.Fr. 
peonicr,  from  peon,  It.  pedone,  a  foot-soldier. 
Peon.]  One  whose  business  is  to  march 
with  or  before  an  army  to  repair  the  road 
or  clear  it  of  obstructions,  work  at  intrench- 
ments,  &c;  any  one  that  goes  before  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another  (pioneers  of 
civilization). — v.t.  To  go  before  and  prepare 
a  way  for. — v.i.  To  act  as  pioneer;  to  clear 
the  way.  — Pioneering,  pi-o-ner'ing,  p. 
and  a.    Pertaining  to  pioneers. 

Piony,  pi'o-ni,  n.    Peony. 

Pious,  pl'us,  a.  [L.  pius,  pious,  devout, 
kind,  whence  also  piety,  pity.]  Having  due 
respect  and  affection  for  parents  or  other 
relatives;  more  commonly,  duly  reverencing 
the  Supreme  Being;  godly;  devout;  dic- 
tated by  reverence  to  God;  proceeding 
from  piety;  practised  under  the  pretence  of 
religion  [pious  frauds).  —  Pious  belief,  a 
Catholic  opinion  not  of  the  importance  of 
a  dogma.— Piously,  pi'us-li,  adv.  In  a 
pious  manner.— Pious-minded,  a.  Of 
a  pious  disposition. 

Pip,  pip,  n.  [D.  pip,  L.G.  pipp,  Fr.  pipie, 
from  L.L.  pipita,  for  L.  pituita,  phlegm, 
the  pip.]  A  disease  of  fowls,  consisting  in 
a  secretion  of  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  by 
which  the  nostrils  are  stopped. 

Pip,  pip,  n.  [Fr.  pipin,  a  kernel;  derivation 
uncertain.]  The  kernel  or  seed  of  fruit;  a 
spot  on  cards. 

Pip,  pip,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word,  slightly 
differing  in  form  from  peep  =  Dan.  pipe, 
Sw.  pipa,  G.  pipen,  to  pip.  Peep,  Pipe.] 
To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken. 

Pipa,  pi'pa,  n.    The  toad  of  Surinam. 

Pipe,  pip,  n.  [A.Sax.  pipe,  a  pipe;  D.  pijp, 
Icel.  pipa,  Dan.  pibe,  G.  pfeife;  of  imitative 
origin;  comp.  L.  pipo,  pipio,  to  cheep, 
chirp.]  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal ;  a  long 
tube  or  hollow  body  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, such  as  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  gas,  steam,  &c. ;  a  tube  of  clay  or 
other  material  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  used 
in  smoking  tobacco,  &c. ;  the  windpipe;  the 
sound  of  the  voice;  a  whistle  or  call  of  a 
bird;  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  so  named 


fi"in  resembling  ■  pips ,  a  wine  m< 
usually  containing aboul  in:,  imp*  rial  oi  126 
win.'  ga I lmis;  naut.  tin-  boat)  wain's  whistle 
used  '"  '  .ill  the  men  to  their  du( 
I'lprii,  piping     'In  sound  or  play  on  a  pipe; 

lii  have  a  sbnll  souml  ;  to  wlnsl  k  D  I  To 
play  on    a    pipe   or  Other   Wind  Ini  '  i  hum  m  , 

to  utter  in  a  sharp  or  high  tons .  naut,  to 

eall    by    means   of   the    DOatSWaio       pin     Of 

wbti  iii      Plpe-claj  ■  kind 

nf  potter's  slay,  manufaci  nred  mi"  tol 

Pipes,    and   used    by   soldiers   foi     I  li 
belts,  jackets,  trousers,  kc.     v.t.  To  whiten 

wnb  pipe  day.-  rip*  <|.  plpd,  a  Formed 
with  a  pipe  or  tube;  tubular.  i*i  im  -lisii. 
n.  A  long  and  slender  fish,  the  thickest 
part  of  whose  body  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's 

quill.    Pipe-layer,  n.   a  workman  who 

lays  gas  mains,  water  or  draining  pipes.— 
Piper,   pl'per,   n.     One  who  plays  on  I 

pipe;  a  bagpiper;  a  sea-urchin  common  In 
the  northern  seas.— To  pay  the  pipei ,  to  be 
at  the  expense  ;  to  suffer  or  make  good  the 
loss.— Pipette,   pi-pet',   n.    [Ft.,  a  small 

pipe.]  A  small  tube  terminating  in  a  pel 
forated  point,  used  by  chemists  for  trans- 
ferring liquids.—  Piping,  pl'ping,  p.  and 
a.  Playing  on  a  pipe;  having  or  giving  out 
a  shrill  whistling  sound;  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  peaceful  pipe  (this  piping 
time  of  peace);  boiling;  hissing  with  heat 
(piping  hot).— n.  Pipes,  as  for  gas,  water, 
&c,  collectively;  hort.  a  jointed  stem  used 
for  propagating  plants.  — Plplng-crow, 
n.  A  bird  of  New  South  "Wales  remarkable 
for  its  musical  powers.  —  Pipy,  pi'pi,  «. 
Resembling  a  pipe;  tubular. 

Plp-eninia.  P.M.  (of  time).  So  called 
by  signallers  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Piperaceons,  pi-per-a'shus,  a.  [L.  piper, 
pepper.]  Belonging  to  tbe  pepper  tribe  of 
plants.— Piperic,  pi-per'ik,  a.  Produced 
from  plants  of  the  pepper  family  or  from 
piperin.— Piperin,  Piperine,  pl'per-in, 
n.  A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from 
black  pepper. 

Piperidge,  pi'per-ij,  n.  [Corruption  of 
botanical  name  berberis.]    The  barberry. 

Pipette.    Under  Pipe. 

Plpi,  pi'pi,  n.  The  astringent  pods  of  a 
leguminous  plant  used  for  tanning. 

Pipistrel,  Pipistrelle,  pi-pis'trel,  n. 
[Fr.  pipistrelle,  from  L.  vespertilio,  a  bat.] 
The  common  bat  of  Britain. 

Pipit,  pip'it,  n.    [Probably  imitative  of  its 

cry.]    A  name  of  birds  allied  to  the  lark. 
Pipkin,   pip'kin,  n.    [Dim.  of  pipe.]     A 

small  earthen  boiler. 
Pippin,  pip'in,  n.  [Perhaps  because  grown 

from  the  pips  or  seeds.]    The  name  given 

to  several  kinds  of  apples. 

Pip-saneak,  pip-skwek,  n.  In  military 
slang  a  small  high-explosive  shell. 

Piquant,  pe'kant,  a.  [Ppr.  of  Fr.  piquer, 
to  prick,  to  be  sharp,  to  pique ;  of  same 
origin  as  pick,  pike,  peak,  &c]  Making  a 
lively,  half-pleasing,  half-painful  impression 
on  the  organs  of  sense;  sharp;  racy;  lively; 
sparkling;  interesting;  sharp  or  cutting  to 
the  feelings;  pungent;  severe. — Piqnant- 
ly,  pe'kant-li,  adv.  In  a  piquant  manner ; 
tartly.  —  Piquancy,  pe'kan-si,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  piquant;  sharp- 
ness; pungency. 

Pique,  pek,  n.  [Fr.  Piquant.]  An  offence 
taken ;  slight  anger  at  persons ;  feeling 
arising  from  wounded  pride,  vanity,  or 
self-love. — v.t.— piqued,  piquing.  [Fr.  pi- 
quer.] To  nettle;  to  irritate;  to 'sting  (less 
strong  than  exasperate) ;  to  stimulate ;  to 
touch  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion; 
refl.  to  pride  or  value  one's  self. — v.i.  To 
cause  irritation. — Piquet,  pik'et.n.  [From 
Fr.  pique,  a  pike,  a  lance,  a  spade  at  cards.] 
Milit.  a  picket ;  a  game  at  cards  played  be- 
tween two  persons  with  thirty-two  cards, 
the  ace  of  spades  being  highest  card.  — 
Pique-work,  pe'ka,  n.  A  minute  kind 
of  buhl-work,  employed  to  ornament  snuff- 
boxes, card-cases,  and  the  like. 

Piracy.    Under  Pirate. 
Piragua,   pi-ra'gwa,  n.     A  rude  canoe. 
Pirogue. 
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Pframeter,  pi  ram'et-er,  n,  [<:r.  petra,  a 
trial,  and  metroti,  measure.]  An  lostru 
mem  for  ascertaining  the  power  required 
to  draw  oarrlagea  over  mads. 

I'irnfi',  pl'rat,  a.  [Fr.  pirate,  L.  pirata, 
from  Cir.  peiraUs,  from  p<iro0,  to  attempt, 
)>'ir<t,  a  trial.]  A  robber  on  the  high-seas; 
one  tiiat  by  opi-n  violenoe  takes  the  i>i>> 
party  of  another  on    the   high-seas;    un 

armed  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  piracy;  a 
publisher  or  compiler  who  appropriates  the 
literary  labours  of  an  author  without  com- 
pensation or  permission. — v.i. — pirated, 
pirating.  To  play  the  pirate;  to  rob  on  tho 
high-seas.—  v.t.  To  publish  without  right  or 
permission.— Piratic  Piratical,  pl-rat'- 
ik,  pl-rat'i-kal,  a.  |L.  piraticus.]  Having 
the  character  of  a  pirate;  robbing  or  plun- 
dering by  open  violence  on  the  high-seas; 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  piracy.— Pi- 
ratically, pl-rat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  pirat- 
ical manner;  by  piracy.— 1*1  racy,  plra-si, 
«.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of  robbing 
on  the  high-seas;  the  profession  of  pirate; 
literary  theft ;  any  infringement  on  the  law 
of  copyright. 

Pirogue,  pi-rog',  n.  [Fr.  pirogue,  Sp.  pir- 
agua; originally  a  W.  Indian  word.]  A 
kind  of  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of 
a  tree  hollowed  out. 

Pirouette,  pir'6-et,  n.  [Fr.;  origin  un- 
known.] A  rapid  whirling  on  the  point  of 
one  foot;  the  short  turn  of  a  horse  so  as 
to  bring  his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  where  it  was  before.  —  v.i.  — 
pirouetted,  pirouetting.  To  perform  a  pir- 
ouette, as  in  dancing. 

Piscator,  pis-ka'tor,  n.  [L.,  from  piscis,  a 
fish.]  A  fisherman ;  an  angler.— Piscato- 
rial, Piscatory,  pis-ka-to'ri-al,  pis'ka- 
to-ri,  a.  [L.  piscatorius.]  Relating  to  fisher- 
men or  to  fishing;  pertaining  to  angling.— 
Pisces,  pis'sez,  n.pl.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish.] 
Astron.  the  Fishes,  the  twelfth  sign  or 
constellation  in  the  zodiac,  next  to  Aries ; 
the  vertebrate  animals  of  the  class  fishes. 
—  Piscicapture,  pis'i-kap-tur,  n.  The 
taking  of  fish ;  angling,  netting,  &c.  — 
Piscicultural,  pis-i-kul'tu-ral,  a.  Con- 
nected with  pisciculture.— Pisciculture, 
pis-i-kul'tur,  n.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  cul- 
tura,  culture.]  The  breeding,  rearing,  pre- 
servation, feeding,  and  fattening  of  fish  by 
artificial  means;  fish  culture.— Piscicul- 
turist, pis-i-kul'tur-ist,  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises pisciculture. — Pisciform,  pis'i-form, 
a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  fish.— Piscina, 
pis-sl'na,  n.  [L.,  a  cistern,  a  fish-pond.]  A 
niche  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  in 
churches,  with  a  small  basin  and  water- 
drain  connected,  into  which  the  priest 
empties  any  water  used. —  Piscine,  pis'- 
sin,  a.  Pertaining  to  fish  or  fishes.— Pis- 
civorous, pis-siv'o-rus,  a.  [L.  piscis,  and 
voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
fishes. 

Pise,  pe-za,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  piso,  pinso, 
to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar.]  Stiff  earth  or  clay 
used  to  construct  walls,  being  rammed  into 
moulds  as  it  is  carried  up. 

Pish,  pish,  exclam.  A  word  expressing 
contempt. — v.i.  To  express  contempt  by 
pish  ! 

Pisiform,  pl'si-form,  a.  [L.  pisum,  a  pea, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pea;  having  a  structure  resembling  peas. 

Pismire,  pis'mir,  n.  [E.  piss,  and  mire  = 
J),  mier,  Sw.  myra,  Icel.  maurr,  an  ant;  it 
discharges  an  irritant  fluid  vulgarly  re- 
garded as  urine.]    The  ant  or  emmet. 

Pisolite,  pi'so-lit,  n.  [Gr.  pison,  a  pea,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  carbonate  of  lime 
slightly  coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  oc- 
curring in  little  globular  concretions  of 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  which  usually 
contain  each  a  grain  of  sand  as  a  nucleus. — 
Pisolitic,  pl-so-lit'ik,  a.  Composed  of, 
containing,  or  resembling  pisolite. 

PiSS,  pis,  v.i.  [Fr.  pisser,  D.  and  G.  pissen, 
Sw.  pissa.  Dan.  pisse,  W.  pisaw,  to  make 
water.]  To  discharge  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  urinary  bladder;  to  urinate. — v.t. 
To  eject,  as  urine. — n.  Urine. 

Pissasphalt,  Pissasphaltum,  pis'as- 


falt,  pis-as-fal'tum,  n.  [Gr.  pissasphalton— 
pissa,  turpentine,  and  asphalt  oa,  asphalt  I 
A  soft  bitumen  of  the  consistence  of  tar, 
black,  and  of  a  strong  smell. 

Pistachio,  Pistachio-nut,  pin-ta'Bhi-5, 
11.  |Sp.  piatacho,  1j.  pistacium,  the  fruit; 
piatacia,  Gr.  pietakia,  tho  tree,  from  Per. 
pitta,  tho  plstaohlo-tree.1  The  nut  of  the 
pistaohio-tree,     Pistachio-tree.  n.    A 

small  tree  cultivated  over  the  south  of 
Europe  for  its  fruit. 

Pistil,  pis'til,  n.  [L.  pistillum,  a  pestle,  a 
dim.  from  pinso,  pistum,  to  pound,  to  beat 
in  a  mortar ;  akin  pestle,  piston.]  hot.  the 
si  cd  bearing  organ  of  a  flower,  consisting 
of  the  ovary,  the  stigma,  and  often  also  of 
a  style.— Plstlllary,  pis'til-la-ri,  a.  Bot. 
of  or  belonging  to  the  pistil.— Pistillate, 
pis'til-lat,  a.  Having  a  pistil.  —  Pist II- 
li<lla,  pis-til-lid'i-a,  n.pl.  [L.  pistillum, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  Bot.  organs  in 
cryptogamic  plants  having  the  apparent 
functions  of  pistils.  —  Plstilllfcrous, 
pis-til-lif'er-us,  a.  Bot.  having  a  pistil 
without  stamens,  as  a  female  flower. 

Pistol,  pis'tol,  n.  [Fr.  pistole,  from  It.  pis- 
tola,  a  pistol ;  originally  a  dagger  made  at 
Pistola  or  Pistoia,  near  Florence.  From 
diminutive  poniards  the  name  came  to  be 
given  to  miniature  firearms.]  A  small  fire- 
arm, the  smallest  used,  designed  to  be  fired 
with  one  hand  only.— v.t. — pistolled,  pistol- 
ling.   To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pistole,  pis-tol',  n.  [Fr.  pistole,  same  as 
pistol,  so  named  as  being  originally  a  half- 
crown,  a  diminutive  of  the  crown.]  Au  old 
gold  coin  in  Spain,  France,  &c.,  valued  at 
about  16s.  sterling. 

Piston,  pis'ton,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pinso, 
pistum,  to  beat,  to  pound.  Pistil.]  Mach. 
a  movable  piece  of  a  cylindrical  form,  which 
exactly  fits  a  hollow  cylinder,  such  as  the 
barrel  of  a  pump  or  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  capable  of  being  driven  alter- 
nately in  two  directions. — Piston-rod,  n. 
A  rod  which  connects  a  piston  to  a  point 
outside  the  cylinder,  and  either  moved  by 
the  piston  or  moving  it. 

Pit,  pit,  n.  [A.Sax.  pyt,  pit  =  D.  put,  Icel. 
pyttr,  a  well ;  from  L.  puteus,  a  welh]  A 
hollow  or  cavity  more  or  less  deep,  either 
natural  or  made  by  digging  in  the  earth ; 
the  shaft  of  a  mine;  a  vat  in  tanning, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  &c;  hort.  an  excavation 
in  the  soil  covered  by  a  glazed  frame,  for 
protecting  plants;  a  concealed  hole  in  the 
ground  for  snaring  wild  beasts;  any  hollow, 
cavity,  or  depression  in  the  flesh  (the  arm- 
pits); a  place  or  area  where  cocks  or  dogs 
are  brought  to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  kill  rats;  part  of  a  theatre  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  the  stage. — The  pit  {Scrip.), 
the  place  of  the  dead  or  the  abode  of  evii 
spirits. — The  bottomless  pit,  hell  (N\T.). — 
v.t. — pitted,  pitting.  To  lay  in  a  pit  or  hole; 
to  mark  with  little  hollows,  as  by  the  small- 
pox; to  set  in  competition;  to  set  against 
one  another,  as  in  combat  (lit.  like  cocks  in 
a  pit).— Pitfall,  pit'fal,  n.  A  pit  slightly 
covered  over,  forming  a  kind  of  trap.  — 
Pitman,  pit'man,  n.  One  who  works  in 
a  pit. — Pit-saw,  n.  A  large  saw  worked 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  stands  in  a  pit 
below.— Pitted,  pit'ed,  a.  Having  little 
pits  or  hollows  on  the  skin. 

Pitapat,  pit'a-pat,  adv.  [A  reduplication 
of  pat,  a  slight  blow.]  In  a  flutter;  with 
palpitation  or  quick  succession  of  beats. — 
n.  A  light  quick  step. 

Pitch,  pich,  n.  [A  softened  form  of  O.E. 
pik,  A.Sax.  pic,  from  L.  pix,  picis,  pitch, 
akin  to  pinus,  a  pine  (tree).]  A  thick, 
tenacious  oily  substance,  commonly  ob- 
tained from  tar,  and  extensively  used  for 
closing  up  the  seams  of  ships,  for  preserving 
wood  from  the  effects  of  water,  for  coating 
iron-work,  &c. ;  in  acoustics,  the  quality  of 
a  sound  which  depends  upon  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second.  —  Jew's  pitch, 
mineral  pitch,  bitumen. — v.t.  To  smear  or 
cover  over  with  pitch.— Pi  tch-blende,  n. 
A  mineral  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  metal 
uranium   and  its   compounds.  —  Pitch- 


coal,  n.  A  kind  of  bituminous  coal;  also 
a  name  given  to  jet.  —  Pitch-dark,  a. 
Dark  as  pitch;  very  dark.— PltchliiCH*, 
pich'i-nes,  ».  State  or  quality  of  being 
pitchy.  —  Pitch-iiilneral,  n.  Bitu 
or  asphalt.  —  Pltch-pliM',  it.  A 
abounding  in  resinous  matter  which  j 

pitoh.— Pitch-plaster,  n.  A  plasty 
Burgundy  pitch.-  Pitch-pot,  n.  A  I 
iron  pot  used  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
pitch.— Pitch-Stone,  n.  The  glassy  form 
of  felstone;  retinite.  Pitchy,  pich'L  «. 
Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  pitch;  like 
pitch;  smeared  with  pitch;  dark;  dismal. 

I'i tch,  pich,  v.t.  [O.E.  picche,  to  pierce,  to 
peck,  to  dart  or  throw,  a  softened  form  of 
pick,  pike.  Pick.]  To  fix  or  plant,  as 
stakes  or  pointed  instruments;  to  fix  by 
means  of  such;  hence,  to  set  in  array;  to 
marshal  or  arrange  in  order  (to pitch u  tint, 
to  pitch  a  camp) ;  to  fling  or  throw ;  to  cast 
forward;  to  hurl;  to  toss;  to  regulate  or  set 
the  key-note  of;  to  pave  or  face  with  hi  i 
as  an  embankment. — Pitched  battle,  one  m 
which  the  armies  are  previously  drawn  np 
in  form,  with  a  regular  disposition  of  the 
forces.— v.i.  To  light;  to  settle;  to  come  to 
rest  from  flight;  to  plunge  or  fall  headlong; 
to  fix  choice:  with  on  or  upon;  to  fix  a  tent 
or  temporary  habitation;  to  encamp;  naut. 
to  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head  and  stern  of  a 
ship  passing  over  waves.— n.  A  point  or 
degree  of  elevation  or  depression;  height  or 
depth;  degree;  rate;  highest  rise;  height; 
loftiness ;  the  degree  of  slope  or  inclination 
(the  pitch  of  a  hill  or  roof) ;  the  rise  of  an 
arch;  a  throw;  atoss;  that  part  of  a  cricket- 
field  where  the  wickets  are  put  up;  a  cast  or 
jerk  of  something  from  the  hand;  music,  the 
relative  height  of  asound;  in  certain  techni- 
cal senses,  a  distance  between  two  points 
(as  the  pitch  of  a  screw,  that  is,  the  distance 
between  its  threads.)  —  Pitch  and  toss,  a 
game  in  which  the  players  determine  the 
order  of  tossing  by  pitching  coins  at  a  mark. 
—  Pitch-circle,  Pitch-line,  n.  The 
circle  or  line  which  would  bisect  all  the 
teeth  of  two  toothed  wheels  in  gear.  —  » 
Pitcher,  pich'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  pitches.— Pitch-fork,  pich'fork,  n. 
A  fork  used  in  lifting  or  throwing  hay  or 
sheaves  of  grain;  a  tuning-fork. — v.t.  To' 
lift  or  throw  with  a  pitch-fork;  hence,  to 
put  suddenly  or  accidentally  into  any  posi- 
tion.— Pitch-pipe,  n.  A  small  flute  or 
free-reed  pipe  used  in  regulating  the  pitch 
or  elevation  of  the  key  or  leading  note  of  a 
tune.  —  Pitch-wheel,  n.  One  or  two 
toothed  wheels  which  work  together. 

Pitcher,  pich'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  picher, pichitr, 
pechier,  O.It.  pecchero,  from  O.H.G. pechar, 
behhar,  a  beaker.  Beaker.]  A  vessel  with 
a  spout  for  holding  liquors ;  an  earthen 
or  metallic  vessel  for  holding  water  for 
domestic  purposes ;  a  water-pot,  jug,  or  jar 
with  ears.— Pitcher-plant,  n.  A  name 
given  to  several  plants  from  their  pitcher- 
shaped  leaves. 

Piteous,  &c.    Under  Pity. 

Pitfall.    Under  Pit. 

Pith,  pith,  n.  [A.Sax.  pitha,  D.  pit,  mar- 
row, pith,  kernel.]  A  soft  cellular  sub- 
stance occupying  the  centre  of  the  root, 
stem,  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants; 
the  spinal  cord  or  marrow  of  an  animal; 
strength,  vigour,  or  force;  closeness  and 
vigour  of  thought  and  style ;  cogency;  con- 
densed substance  or  matter;  quintessence. 

'  —Pithily,  pith'i-li,  adv.  In  a  pithy  man- 
ner.—Pithiness,  pith'i-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  pithy.— Pithless,  pith'- 
les,  a.  Destitute  of  pith.— Pithy,  pith'i, 
a.  Consisting  of  pith  ;  containing  pith ; 
abounding  with  pith;  terse  and  striking :; 
forcible;  energetic;  uttering  energetic  words 
or  expressions. 

Pithecoid,  pi-theTroid,  a.  [Gr.  pithekos, 
an  ape,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  Pertaining  to 
apes;  resembling  an  ape;  ape-like. 

Pitiable,  Pitiful,  Pitiless,  &c.  Undet 
Pity. 

Pittance,  pit'ans,  n.  [Fr.  pitanoe,  8 
monk's  mess,  from  L.L.  pietantia,  pitantia. 
a  monk's  allowance,  from  L.  pietas,  piety. 
An  allowance  of  food  beBtowed  in  charity 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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i.i  i i.n tioc  allowed 
tied. 
'Utile,  pit  i!.  :i      A  follower  <>f  ti  ■ 
in. i  Younj  or  Pitt;  a  fn  quenter  of  the  pit 

ltilitur> .  i  '  i.  <'•     I  !-•  pitiiitu, 

rheum.)    Anal,  concerned  in  the 
n  of  phlegm  or  mucus  (the  pituitary 

io  w  hioh  lines  i  lienosl  i  ils,  i  liepttiu- 
l  of  the  braiu).  I'll  niton*,  pi- 
[L.  pituitonus.]  OoDsisting  of 
uncus,  resembling  mucus. 
Ifultary  body,  pi  tQ'lt  ar-i,  ».  L.  vi- 
i/i,'n.  ilime  |  A  small  bodj  attachi  .1  to  the 
in. Icr  side  of  the  brain,  and  producing  an 
uttiiiai  secretion,  it  is  related  to  certain 
Useases.  See  Akkom  i EOAJ  i 
lly,  i'it  i.  a,  |  Fr.  pitii,  O.Fr.  pili,  from 
j.  i>i>t<is,  piety,  from  pins,  pious.  (Pious.) 
li*ty  la  the  same  word.]    The  Buffering  of 

ii  excited  by  the  distresses  of  an- 

ommiseration;  compassion;  meroy; 

ho  ground  or  subject    of  pity;    cause  of 

riot';  thmn  to  be  regretted:  in  this  sense 

plural  (it  is  a  thousand  pities  he 
scald  fail).—  To  have  pity  upon,  totake  pity 
pen,  generally  to  show  one's  pity  towards 
>■  seme  benevolent  aot. — v.t.-  pitted,  pity- 
....  [O.Pr.  pitoyer,  to  pity.]  To  feel  pity 
r  compassion  towards:  to  feel  pain  or  grief 
i>r;  to  have  sympathy  for;  to  commiserate; 
I  compassionate. — v.i.  To  be  compassion- 
te  ;  to  exercise  pity.— Pityingly,  pit'i- 
ug-li,  ndv.  So  as  to  show  pity ;  eorupas- 
ionately.— Piteous,  pit'e-us,  a.  Fitted  to 
\eite  pity:  moving  pity  or  compassion; 
Mournful;  affecting;  lamentable.  —  Pite- 
msly,  pit'e-us  li,  adv.  In  a  piteous  mail- 
er.—Pit  eousiicss,  pit'e-us-ues.  n.  The 
tate  of  being  piteous.— Pitiable,  pit'i- 
-bl,  a.  Deserving  or  exciting  pity.  — Pitl- 
ibleiiess,  pit'i-a-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being 
itiable.— Pitiably,  pit'i-a-bli,  adv.  In  a 
itiable  manner.— Pitler,  pit'i-er,  n.  One 
•ho  pities.— Pitiful,  pit'i-ful,  a.  Full  of 
ity:  tender;  compassionate;  miserable; 
loving  compassion  ;  paltry ;  insignificant ; 
antemptible.  .'.  Syn.  under  Contemp- 
iblk.— Pitifully,  pit'i-ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
itiful  manner.  —  PI tlfuliicss,  pit'i-ful- 
es,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pitiful. 
-Pitiless,  pit'i-les,  a.  Destitute  of  pity ; 
ard-hearted;  relentless;  exciting  no  pity. 
-Pitilessly,  pit'i-les-li,  adv.  In  a  pitiless 
lanner.— Pitilessncss,  pit'i-les-ness,  n. 
'he  state  of  being  pitiless. 
ityriasis,  pit-i-rl'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.  pityron, 
ran.]  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of 
■regular  bran-like  scaly  patches. — Pity- 
Old,  pit'i-roid,  a.  Resembling  bran;  bran- 
ke. 

ivot,  piv'ot,  n.  [Fr.  pivot,  a  pivot,  from 
t.  piva,  a  pipe  (=  Fr.  and  E.  pipe).]  A  pin 
n  which  anything  turns ;  a  short  shaft  or 
oint  on  which  a  wheel  or  other  body  re- 
olves ;  milit.  the  officer  or  soldier  upon 
rhom  the  different  wheelings  are  made  in 
tie  various  evolutions  of  the  drill,  &c;  that 
n  which  important  results  depend;  a  turn- 
ig-point.  —  v.t.  To  place  on  a  pivot;  to 
umish  with  a  pivot.— Pivotal,  piv'ot-al, 
.  Belonging  to  a  pivot.— Pivot-bridge, 
.  A  form  of  swing-bridge  moving  on  a 
ertical  pivot  underneath  it.— Pivot-gun, 
.  A  gun  set  so  that  it  can  be  turned  about 
l  any  direction.— Pivot  industry,  «■ 
-  A  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
ational  interests  centre,  and  requiring  to 
e  controlled  in  this  country  against  foreign 
ompetition  ;  one  forming  an  essential  part 
i.g.  aniline  dyes)  of  another  great  national 
idustry,  such  as  cotton. 
ix  piks,  n.    Pyx. 

ixy,  Pixie,  pik'si,  n.  [Perhaps  torpucksy, 
rom  Puck.]  A  sort  of  English  fairy.  — 
'Ixy-ring,  n.    A  fairy  ring. 

Izzicato,  pit-si-ka'to,  a.  [It.,  twitched.] 
fws.  to  be  twitched  by  the  finger,  and  not 
layed  with  the  bow  of  the  violin. 

lacable,  plak'a-bl  or  pla'ka-bl,  a.  [L. 
'lacabilis,  from  placo,  to  soothe,  pacify; 
kin  to  placeo,  to  please.  Please.]  Capable 
f  being  appeased  or  pacified;  appeasable. — 
*lacability,  plak-a-bil'i-ti  or  pla-,  n. 
he  quality  of  being  placable.— Placate, 


plaVklt,   r  t     placated,  plaeaHng,    To  aj 

pease,   p  I.  lly,   ■'!   com 

Placard,    pluk'ard   OX  pla  Kind',   v 
from  plaque,  a  plate,  from  i ha  T<  atonic; 

l ID     I  '    pltlk,   H 

plakoriefje.  a  placard ;  L.G   plakkt,*.  piece 
of  tui  ■■led  papei  i 

in  i  public  plai  •     a  bill  p    tec  up  to  draw 
public  attention ;   a  poster.    oA    To  post 

pla  can  Is  on  ;   to  make  known  bj  pla,  an  I. 

Plaee,  pita,  n,    I  l-'r.  place,  a  place,  pott, 

position!    an   Oped   space    in   a    town  ;    I 

I.,    pluti'a,  Bj   Street,   an   an  a.    tniin   Cr.   pht- 

teia,  from  platye,  tint,  broad,     I'i.ati.  |    a 
broad  way  or  open  space  In  s  city:  an 

B  particular  portion  of  'pice  marked  off  by 
its  use  or  character;  a  locality,  I  | 

position;  a  town  or  Tillage;  a  fortified  post; 
a  passage  in  a  book;  point  or  degree  in  or- 
der of  proceeding  (in  tlielirsi  plaee)',  rank; 
order  of  priority!  dignity,  or  Import 
office;  employment;  official  station;  ground 
or  occasion  ;  room;  station  in  life;  calling; 
OCOUpation;  condition;  room  or  stead,  with 
the  sense  of  substitution  (to  act  in  pi 
another) ;  the  positiou  in  the  heavens  of  a 
heavenly  body.  —  To  give  place,  to  make 
room  or  way;  to  retiro  in  favour  of  another; 
to  yield.— To  have,  place,  to  have  a  station, 
room,  or  seat;  to  have  actual  existence.— 
To  take  place,  to  come  to  pass ;  to  happen  ; 
to  occur;  to  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 
— v.t.— placed,  placing.  To  put  or  set  in  a 
particular  place  or  spot;  to  set  or  put  in  a 
certain  relative  position  ;  to  locate ;  to  ap- 
point, set,  induct,  or  establish  in  an  office; 
to  put  or  set  in  any  particular  rank,  state, 
or  condition ;  to  set;  to  fix  (to  place  confi- 
dence in  a  friend);  to  invest;  to  lend  (to 
place  money  in  the  funds).  —  Plaeeless, 
plas'les,  a.  Having  no  place  or  office. — 
Placeman,  plas'tnan,  n.  One  who  holds 
or  occupies  a  place;  specifically,  one  who 
has  an  office  under  government.— Place- 
ment, plas'ment,  n.  The  act  of  placing 
or  of  putting  in  a  certain  spot  or  position. — 
Place-name,  n.  The  name  of  a  place  or 
locality:  in  contradistinction  to  personal 
name.  —  Placer,  pla'ser,  n.  One  who 
places. 

Placenta,  pla-sen'ta,  n.  [L.,  a  cake.]  The 
after-birth ;  a  temporary  organ  developed 
in  mammals  during  pregnancy,  and  form- 
ing a  connection  between  the  mother  and 
the  foetus;  hot.  that  part  of  a  seed-vessel  on 
which  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  placed. — Pla- 
cental, pla-sen'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
placenta;  possessing  a  placenta. — n.  An 
animal  that  possesses  a.  placenta. — Pla- 
centary,  pla-sen'ta-ri,  n.  Bot.  a  placenta 
bearing  numerous  ovules. — a.  Having  refer- 
ence to  the  placenta.  —  Placental  iota, 
pla-sen-ta'shon,  n.  The  disposition  of  the 
placenta,  more  especially  in  plants.— Pla- 
centiferous,  pla-sen-tif'er-us,  a.  Bearing 
or  produciug  a  placenta;  having  a  placenta. 
—  Placentiform,  pla  -  sen  'ti-  form,  a. 
Shaped  like  a  placenta. 

Placer,  pla-ther',  n.  [Sp.]  A  gravelly  place 
where  gold  occurs ;  a  spot  where  gold-dust 
is  found  in  the  soil.     (Amer.) 

Placid,  plas'id,  a.  [L. placidus,  from  placeo, 
to  please.  Please.]  Gentle;  quiet;  undis- 
turbed ;  equable;  serene;' mild;  unruffled, 
—Placidity,  Placldness,  pla  sid'i-ti, 
plas'id-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
placid.— Placidly,  plas'id-li,  adv.  In  a 
placid  manner;  calmly;  quietly. 

Plack,  plak,  n.  [Fr.  plaque,  from  Fl.  placke, 
an  ancient  Flemish  coin.  Placard.]  A 
small  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  Scot- 
land equal  to  the  third  part  of  an  English 
penny. 

Placket,  plak'et,  n.  [From  the  Fr.  plaquer, 
to  lay  or  clap  on.  Placard.]  A  petticoat; 
the  opening  or  slit  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt ; 
a  fent;  a  women's  pocket. 

Placoid,  plak'oid,  a.  [Gr.  plax,  plakos, 
something  flat.]  Applied  to  a  certain  class 
of  fishes'  scales,  consisting  of  detached 
bony  grains,  tubercles,  or  plates. — n.  A 
fish  with  such  scales. 

Placnla,  plak'u-la,  n.  [Gr.  dim.  of  plakous, 
a  flat  cake.]  A  plate-shaped  Blastula 
(which  see). 
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Plagjlarj .  pis  )i  ■  ii,  a,   1 1 

■  ry,  a  kidnapper,  from  plagium,  man 
iug,  kidnapping,  from 
i  bat  steals  or  purloini  i  oi    words  o(- 

i.leas  ot  anot  her  and 

own;   a  literary  thii  I  ;    pis  l*la- 

Ularlsin,  pla'ji  a  n/in,  n,   The  act  ol  , 
arizing;  the  crime  of  literarj  theft;  thai 
which  is  plagiarized.     I'laularlst.  pla'JI 
a-rist,  ii.    One  who  i  I'laain- 

ri/.e,    pla'ji  a-1  I/..    V.t.    and    i. 

iiriziiig.      To    steal     or    purloin    the 
thought!  or  words  of  another   in   II 
composition. 

Plagloelate,  pla'jl-6-klaz,  n.  [Cr.  plagioe. 
oblique,  and  ktaeie,  fracture.]    A  nai 
triclinia  felspars,  the  two  prominent  cloa- 

vage  directions  in  which  are  oblique  to  one 
another.  —  Plagioclastic,  pla'ji-6  klas"- 
tik,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
plagioclase. 

Plagloslome,  pla'ji-d-stom,  n.  [Gr.  pla- 
gios,  transverse,  and  ttotna,  mouth. J  One 
of  a  sub-order  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  Bharks  and  rays,  which  have 
their  mouth  placed  transversely  beneath 
the  snout.— Plagiostomoiis,  pla-ji-os'- 
to-mus,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Plagio- 
stomes. 

Plague,  plug,  n.  [Same  as  D.  plaag,  Dan. 
and  G.  plage,  Icel.  plaga,  Pr.  plaga,  O.Sp. 
plaga,  the  plague;  all  from  L.  plaga,  a  blow, 
stroke,  calamity.  Plaint.]  A  blow  or 
calamity;  severe  trouble  or  vexation;  a  pesti- 
lential disease ;  a  malignant  fever  of  the 
East  eminently  contagious,  and  attended, 
by  excessive  debility,  as  also  with  carbuncles 
or  buboes. — Plague  on  or  upon,  a  kind  of 
denunciation  expressive  of  weariness  or 
petty  annoyance.— v.t. — plagued,  plaguing. 
To  vex ;  to  tease ;  to  harass  ;  to  trouble ;  to 
embarrass;  to  scourge  with  disease,  cala- 
mity, or  natural  evil  of  any  kind.— Pin- 
guer,  pla'ger,  n.  One  who  plagues  or  vexes. 
— Plague-sore,  n.  A  sore  resulting  from 
the  plague.  —  Plague-mark,  Plague- 
spot,  n.  A  mark  or  spot  of  plague  or  foul 
disease;  adeadly  markorsign.— Plagully, 
pla'gi-li,  adv.  Vexatiously;  in  a  manner 
to  vex,  harass,  or  embarrass.  (Colloq.) — 
Plaguy,  pla'gi,  a.  Vexatious;  trouble- 
some; tormenting;  annoying;  wearisome. 
(Colloq.)  —  adv.  Vexatiously;  deucedly. 
(Colloq.) 

Plaice,  Plaise,  plas,  n.  [From  L.  platessa, 
a  flat-fish,  from  Gr.  platys,  flat.]  A  well- 
known  species  of  the  flat-fish  family,  more 
flat  and  square  than  the  halibut. 

Plaid,  plad  or  plad,  n.  [Gael,  plaide,  from 
peallaid,  a  sheepskin,  from  peall,  a  skin  or 
hide.  Pelt.]  A  large  rectangular  outer 
garment  or  wrap,  frequently  of  tartan, 
worn  by  the  Highlanders  and  others  in 
Scotland— Plaided,  pla'ded,  a.  Of  the 
cloths  of  which  plaids  are  made ;  tartan ; 
wearing  a  plaid.— Plalden,  Plaiding, 
pla'den,  pla'ding,  n.  A  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  differing  from  flannel  in  being  twilled. 
(Scotch.) 

Plain,  plan,  a.  [Fr.  plain,  Pr.  plan,  It. 
piano,  from  L.  planus,  plain  (same  root  as 
plango,  to  beat).  Plan  and  plane  are  the 
same  word.]  Without  elevations  and  de- 
pressions; level;  flat;  even;  smooth;  void 
of  ornament;  without  embellishment; 
simple;  unadorned;  without  beauty;  homely: 
sometimes  used  as  a  euphemism  for  ugly; 
artless ;  simple  ;  unlearned ;  without  dis- 
guise, cunning,  or  affectation;  without  re- 
finement; unsophisticated;  honestly  undis- 
guised ;  open ;  unreserved:  mere;  absolute; 
unmistakable;  without  difficulties  or  intri- 
cacies; evident  to  the  understanding;  clear; 
manifest;  not  obscure;  not  highly  seasoned; 
not  rich  or  luxurious  (a  plain  diet). — Plain 
clothes,  the  ordinary  dress  of  society;  non- 
official  dress:  opposed  to  uniform. — adv. 
In  a  plain  manner;  plainly;  frankly;  bluntly. 
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— n.  A  piece  of  lovel  land;  apiece  of  ground 
with  an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  little 
varied  i>y  Inequalities j  grog,  the  general 
barm  tor  all  those  parts  01  the  dry  land 

which  cannot   properly    lie   called    hilly   or 

mountainous.     I*  in  in -dealer,  »     One 

who  is  frank,  sincere,  honest,  and  open  in 
speaking  and  acting.  —  Plain-dealing, 
a.  Dealing  or  communicating  with  frank 
ness  and  sincerity.— n.  A  speaking  or  com- 
municating with  openness  and  sincerity. 
Plainly,  plan'li,  adv.  In  a  plain  maimer 
— Plainness,  pliln'nes,  ft.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plain;  evenness  of  surface; 
openness;  candour;  intelligibility.  — Plnl  II- 
soilg,  n.  Music,  the  simple,  grave,  and 
unadorned  chant  in  which  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been 
rendered  from  a  very  early  age;  the  simple 
notes  of  an  air  without  ornament  or  varia- 
tion ;  hence,  a  plain  unexaggerated  state 
mi  lit .—Plain-speaking,  ft.  Plainness 
or  bluntness  of  speech;  candour;  frankness. 
—Plain-spoken,  a.  Speaking  with  plain 
unreserved  sincerity. 

Plaint,  plant,  n.  [Fr.  plainte,  a  complaint, 
from  plaindre,  to  complain,  from  L.  plango, 
planctum,  to  beat  the  breast,  to  lament, 
akin  to  plaga,  a  blow,  Gr.  plesso,  to  strike. 
Plague.]  Lamentation;  complaint;  aud- 
ible expression  of  sorrow;  representation 
made  of  injury  or  wrong  done.— Plain- 
tiff, plan'tif,  n.  Law,  the  person  who 
commences  a  suit  before  a  tribunal  for 
the  recovery  of  a  claim:  opposed  to  de- 
fendant. —  Plaintive,  plan'tiv,  a.  Ex- 
pressive of  sorrow  or  melancholy;  mournful; 
sad.— Plaintively,  plan'tiv-li,  adv.  In 
a  plaintive  manner.  —  Plaintiveness, 
plan'tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  plaintive.—  Plaint  less,  plant'les,  a. 
Without  complaint;  unrepining. 

Plait,  plat,  plat,  n.  [O.Fr.  ploit,  pleit,  from 
L.  plicatus,  folded,  from  plicate,  to  twist, 
■whence  ply.]  A  flattened  gather  or  fold; 
a  doubling  of  cloth  or  any  similar  tissue 
or  fabric;  a  braid,  as  of  hair,  straw,  &c— 
v.t.  To  fold;  to  double  in  narrow  strips; 
to  braid;  to  interweave  the  locks  or  strands 
of  (to  plait  the  hair).— Plaited,  pla'ted,  p. 
and  a.  Braided ;  interwoven ;  bot.  said  of 
a  leaf  folded  lengthwise  like  the  plaits  of 
a  closed  .fan.— Plaiter,  pla'ter,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  plaits. 

Plan,  plan,  n.  [Fr.  plan,  from  L.  planus, 
plain,  flat,  level.  Plain.]  The  represen- 
tation of  anything  drawn  on  a  plane,  and 
forming  a  map  or  chart  (the  plan  of  a 
town) ;  the  representation  of  a  horizontal 
section  of  a  building,  showing  the  extent, 
division,  and  distribution  of  its  area  into 
apartments,  passages,  &c;  a  scheme  de- 
vised; a  project;  disposition  of  parts  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  design;  a  method  or 
process;  a  way;  a  mode. — v.t.— planned, 
planning.  To  invent  or  contrive  for  con- 
struction ;  to  scheme :  to  devise ;  to  form 
in  design.— Planless,  plan'les,  a.  Having 
no  plan. — Planner,  plan'er,  n.  One  who 
plans. 

Planchette,  planshet',  n.  [Fr.  planchette. 
Plank.]  A  small  board,  usually  heart- 
shaped,  resting  on  two  castors  and  the  point 
of  a  pencil ;  when  the  board  is  touched  by 
the  fingers,  the  pencil  is  said  to  trace  words. 

Planck's  constant,  [After  the  physicist 
Max  Planck.]    See  Quantum  Theory. 

Plane,  plan,  a.  [From  L.  planus.  Plain.] 
Without  elevations  or  depressions;  even; 
level ;  flat. — n.  A  smooth  or  perfectly  level 
surface ;  a  part  of  something  having  a  level 
surface  ;  the  supporting  surface  of  an  aero- 
plane; a  surface  such  that  if  any  two  points 
whatever  in  it  be  joined  by  a  straight  line, 
the  whole  of  the  straight  line  will  be  in  the 
surface;  an  ideal  surface,  supposed  to  cut 
and  pass  through  solid  bodies  or  in  various 
directions:  frequently  used  in  astronomy 
(the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  plane  of  a 
planet's  orbit) ;  a  joiner's  tool,  consisting  of 
a  smooth-soled  stock,  through  which  passes 
obliquely  a  piece  of  edged  steel  or  a  chisel, 
used  in  paring  or  smoothing  boards  or  wood 
of  any  kind. — v.t. — planed,  planing.  To 
make  smooth,  especially  by  the  use  of  a 
plane;  to  travel  by  aeroplane.— Plane  angle, 


an  angle  contained  between  two  straight 
lines  meeting  in  a  plane.— Plane  geometry, 
the  geometry  of  plane  figures,  in  contradis- 
linction  to  solid  geometry,  or  the  geometry 
of  solids.—  Plane  sailing,  the  art  of  deter 
mining  a  ship's  place,  on  the  Supposition 
that  she  is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  plane  instead  of 
boing  spherical.—  Plane  trigonometry,  that 
branch  of  trigonometry  which  treats  of 
triangles  described  on  a  plane.— Planary, 
pla'na-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  plane.  — 
Plane-iron,  n.  The  cutting  iron  of  a 
plane.  —  Planer,  pla'ner,  n.  One  who 
planes ;  a  wooden  block  used  to  smooth  the 
face  of  a  form  of  type  before  printing;  a 
planing-machine.— Plane-stock,  n.  The 
body  of  a  plane  in  which  the  cutting-iron 
is  fitted.  —  Plani  iig-iuachiiic,  n.  A 
machine  for  planing  wood ;  a  machine-tool 
for  planing  metals. 

Plane,  Plane-tree,  plan,  n.  [Fr.  plane, 
platane,  from  L.  platanus,  the  plane-tree.] 
A  tree  with  a  straight  smooth  branching 
stem  and  palmate  leaves,  used  as  a  shade 
tree  for  lining  avenues,  roads,  &c;  in  Scot- 
land, a  name  commonly  given  to  the  syca- 
more. 

Planet,  plan'et,  n.  [L.  planeta,  a  planet, 
from  Gr.  planetes,  a  wanderer,  from  planao, 
to  wander.]  A  celestial  body  (such  as  the 
earth)  which  revolves  about  the  sun  or 
other  centre,  whence  it  receives  light.  — 
Primary  planets,  those  which  revolve  about 
the  sun  as  their  centre.— Secondary  planets, 
those  which  revolve  about  other  planets  as 
their  centre,  and  with  them  revolve  about 
the  sun ;  satellites  or  moons. — Planeta- 
rium, plan-e-ta'ri-um,  n.  An  astronomi- 
cal machine  which,  by  the  movement  of  its 
parts,  represents  the  motions  and  orbits  of 
the  planets.— Planetary,  plan'e-ta-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  planets ;  having  the 
nature  of  a  planet. — Planetary  years,  the 
periods  of  time  in  which  the  several  planets 
make  their  revolutions  round  the  sun.  — 
Planetesimals,  plan'et-es"im-als,  n. 
[L.L.  planeta,  a  wandering  star.]  Solid  or 
liquid  particles  of  which  nebulae  are  possibly 
composed.  —  Planetoid,  plan'et-oid,  n. 
One  of  a  numerous  group  of  very  small 
planets  revolving  round  the  sun  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter;  an  asteroid. 
—  Planetoldal,  plan'et-oi-dal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  planetoids;  relating  to  a 
planetoid.— Planet-stricken,  Planet- 
struck,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of 
planets;  blasted.  —  Planet  -wheel,  n. 
The  exterior  revolving  wheel  of  the  'sun- 
and-planet '  motion. 

Plangent, t  plan'jent,  a.  [L.  plangens, 
plangentis,  ppr.  of  plango,  to  beat.]  Beat- 
ing; dashing,  as  a  wave. — Plangency.t 
plan'jen-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
plangent. 

1*1  a  ni  folio  us.  Planipetalous,  pla-ni- 
fo'li-us,  pla-ni-pet'a-lus,  a.  [L.  planus, 
plain,  and  folium,  petalon,  a  leaf.]  Applied 
to  a  flower  made  up  of  plane  leaves  or 
petals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre. 

Planimeter,  pla-nim'et-er,  n.  [L.  planus, 
plain,  and  Gr.  metron,_  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  area  of  any 
plane  figure.  —  Plani  metric,  Plan  i- 
metrical,  plan-i-met'rik,  plan-i-met'ri- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  planimetry. —Pla- 
nimetry, pla-nim'et-ri,  n.  The  mensura- 
tion of  plane  surfaces. 

Planish,  plan'ish,  v.t.  [From  plane.]  To 
make  smooth  or  plain,  as  wood;  to  con- 
dense, smooth,  and  toughen,  as  a  metallic 
plate,  by  light  blows  of  a  hammer;  to  polish. 
— Planisher,  plan'ish-er,  ».  A  tool  used 
by  tinners  and  braziers  for  smoothing  tin- 
plate  and  brass-work ;  a  workman  who 
smooths  or  planes.  - 

Planisphere,  plan'i-sfer,  n.  [L.  planus, 
plain,  and  E.  sphere.]  A  sphere  projected 
on  a  plane;  a  map  exhibiting  the  circles  of 
the  sphere.— Planispheric,  plan-i-sfer'- 
ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  planisphere. 

Plank,  plangk,  n.  [Fr.  dial,  planke,  Pr. 
planca,  plancha,  Fr.  planche,  from  L.  planca 
(for  planica),  a  board,  slab,  from  L.  planus, 


plain.]     A  broad  piece  of  sawed  timber, 
differing  from  a  hoard  only  in  being  tin 
in  political  slang,  one  of  the  princip 
the  system  adopted  by  a  party.    PLATFORM. 
— v.t.  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

Plankton,  plangk'ton,  n.  [<ir.  plagkinn, 
wandering. J  The  mass  of  small  organisms, 
plant  or  animal,  floating  or  drifting  in  tin 
ocean. 

Planless,  Planner.    Under  Plan. 

Plano-concave,  pla'no,  a.  Plane  on  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other.— Plano- 
convex, a.  Plane  or  flat  on  one  side-  and 
convex  on  the  other.— Plaiio-liorl/on- 

lal,  a.     Having  a  level  horizontal  sin 
or  position.— Plaiio-orhlcnlar,  a.   Flat 
on  one  side  and  spherical  on  the  other.— 
Plaiiometer,  pla-nom'et  er,  n.  A  plane, 

hard  surface  used  in  machine-making  as  a 
gauge  for  plane  surfaces.— Planometry, 

pla-nom'et-ri,  n.  The  act  of  measuring  or 
gauging  plane  surfaces ;  the  art  or  act  of 
using  a  planometer. 

Plant,  plant,  n.  [Fr.  plante,  a  plant,  from 
L.  planta,  a  plant,  a  twig,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  from  root  of  planus,  plain.]  One  of 
the  organisms  which  form  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  a  vegetable ;  an  organized  living 
body  deriving  its  sustenance  from  the  in- 
organic world,  generally  adhering  to  an- 
other body,  and  drawing  from  it  some  of 
its  nourishment,  and  having  the  power  of 
propagating  itself  by  seeds  or  similar  re- 
productive bodies ;  popularly  the  word  is 
generally  applied  to  the  smaller  species 
of  vegetables;  a  collective  term  for  the 
fixtures,  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  &c, 
necessary  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  mecha- 
nical business ;  a  put-up  game ;  a  swindle. 
(Colloq.)— v.t.  To  put  in  the  ground  and 
cover,  as  seed  for  growth ;  to  set  in  the 
ground  for  growth ;  to  furnish  with  plants; 
to  lay  out  and  prepare  with  plants;  to  set 
upright ;  to  set  firmly ;  to  fix ;  to  set  and 
direct  or  point  (to  plant  cannon  against  a 
fort);  to  furnish  the  first  inhabitants  of; 
to  settle  (to  plant  a  colony) ;  to  introduce 
and  establish  (to  plant  Christianity).— v.i. 
To  perform  the  act  of  planting.— Plant- 
able,  plan'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  plan- , 
ted. — Plantation,  plan-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
plantatio.]  The  act  of  planting  or  setting 
in  the  earth  for  growth ;  the  place  planted; 
a  small  wood ;  a  grove;  an  estate  cultivated 
chiefly  by  negroes  or  other  non-European 
labourers;  a  first  planting;  introduction; 
establishment.— Planter,  plan'ter,  n.  One 
that  plants,  sets,  introduces,  or  establishes;' 
one  who  owns  a  plantation.— Plantlcle.t 
plan'ti-kl,  n.  A  young  plant,  or  plant  in 
embryo.  (Darwin.) — Planting,  plan'ting, 
n.  The  art  of  forming  plantations  of  trees; 
the  act  or  art  of  inserting  plants  in  the  soil ; 
a  plantation.  —  Plantless,  plant'les,  a. 
Without  plants;  destitute  of  vegetation.— 
Plantlet,  plant'let,  n.  A  little  unde- 
veloped or  rudimentary  plant.  —  Plant- 
louse,  n.  An  aphis.— Plan tule,  plan'- 
tul,  n.    The  embryo  of  a  plant. 

Plantain,  plan'tan,  n.  [Fr.  plantain,  from 
L.  plantago,  from  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  from  a  vague  resemblance  of  the 
leaves  to  the  foot.]  A  genus  of  perennial 
or  annual  herbs,  found  in  all  temperate 
regions,  and  represented  in  Britain  by  five 
species,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
ribwort  plantain,  or  rib-grass. 

Plantain,  Plantain-tree,  plan'tan,  n. 
[Sp.  plantano,  platano,  from  L.  platanus,  a 
plane-tree.]  A  large  herbaceous  plant,  with 
a  soft  succulent  stem,  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  20; feet,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
of  great  importance  as  an  article  of  food 
in  tropical  climates.— Plan  tain-eater,  «■' 
An  African  scansorial  bird  of  which  plan- 
tains form  the  principal  food. 

Plantar,  plan'tar,  a.  [L.  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot.]  Anat.  relating  or  belonging 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plantigrade,  plan'ti-grad,  a.  \L.  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  gradior,  to  walk. 
Walking  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  not  on 
the  toes  (dteitigrade) :  applied  to  a  section 
of  carnivorous  animals,  including  the  bears. 

Planula,  plan'u-la,  n.    [L.  dim.  of  planus. 
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wuikIi  irer.1  Iii  sponges  and  zoophytes,  an 
hI  ciliated  larva. 

H4|IK'.  plak.  ii.  |Kr. ]  An  ornamental 
ate  .  h  brooch  .  tho  plate  ol  a  clasp;  a  tint 

at,   ol  metal  upon  which  enamels  are 

tinted. 

u»li.  plash,  n.  [1>.  plaaeh,  plat,  a  puddle, 
gasps  from  sound  <>f  splashing;  oomp. 
plasten,  G.  platschen,  vlatschern,  to 
nidi,'  in  water;  L.O,  puukeii,  E.  to 
lash.]  A  small  OOllectiOQ  of  standing 
puddle;  a  pond ;  a  splash,  v.i. 
i  dabble  in  water;  to  tall  with  a  dabbling 
unci;  to  splash.  Plnsliv,  plash'i,  a. 
aw  n,  abounding  with  puddles. 

ash.  plash,  v.t.    [O.Pr.  plaaaier,  plesaier, 

mi  1.  plexus,  pp.  of  plecto,  to  weave,  to 
ist  [tain  complex).  Pleach  is  a  collateral 
rm  |  To  bend  down  and  interweave  the 
anches  or  twigs  of  (to  plash  a  bedge). 

iiMiia,  plaz'ina,  n.  [Gr.  plasma,  some- 
ing  formed  or  moulded,  from  plasso,  to 
rm,  whence  plastic]  A  siliceous  mineral 
a  colour  between  grass-green  and  leek- 
Ben,  used  by  the  ancients  for  engraving 
mii;  formless  elementary  matter;  the 
uul  part  of  blood  and  lymph;  specifi- 
lly,  biol.  the  simplest  form  of  organized 
itter  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  body, 
tof  which  the  several  tissues  are  formed; 
I  nearly  colourless  fluid  in  which  the 
rpuscles  of  the  blood  are  suspended.  — 
lasiuic,  Plasmatic,  plaz'mik,  plaz- 
it  ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  plasma ;  having 
e  character  of  a  plasma. 

nsiiiodluiii.plaz-mod'i-um.n.  In  slime 
ngi  (.Myxomycetes),  a  stage  in  the  life- 
story  consisting  of  a  creeping  mass  of 
ked  protoplasm. 

nster,  plas'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  plaster  (Fr. 
Ure).  from  L.  tmplastrum,  Gr.  tmplas- 
m,  plaster,  from  emplasso,  to  daub  over 
m,  on,  in,  and  plasso,  to  form,  to  shape 
hence  also  plastic,  plasma).]  A  compo- 
ion  of  lime,  water,  and  sahd,  with  or 
thout  hair  for  binding,  used  for  coating 
.lis  and  partitions  of  houses;  calcined 
■am,  used,  when  mixed  with  water,  for 
ishing  walls,  for  casts,  cement,  &c. ;  phar. 

external  application  of  a  harder  consis- 
lce  than  an  ointment,  spread  on  linen, 
k,  &c— Plaster  of  Paris,  a  composition 
several  species  of  gypsum,  originally  ob- 
ned  from  Montmartre  near  Paris,  used 
■  various  purposes. — Plaster  cast,  a  copy 
an  object  obtained  by  pouring  plaster  of 
ris  mixed  with  water  into  a  mould  which 
ms  a  copy  of  the  objeot  in  reverse. — v.t. 

overlay  or  cover  with  plaster;  to  lay 
irsely  on:  to  bedaub.— Plasterer,  plas'- 
-er,  n.  One  that  overlays  with  plaster.— 
lastering,  plas'ter-ing,  n.  The  act  or 
eration  of  overlaying  with  plaster;  plas- 
-work  ;  a  covering  of  plaster.  —  Plas- 
ry,  plas'ter-i,  a.  Resembling  plaster; 
itaining  plaster. 

istlc,  plas'tik,  a.  [Gr.  plastikos,  from 
isso,  to  form.  Plaster.]  Having  the 
iver  to  give  form  or  fashion  to  a  mass 
matter;  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
nous  forms;  capable  of  change  or  modifi- 
ion  ;  capable  of  receiving  a  new  bent  or 
ection  (as  the  mind);  applied  to  sculpture 
i  the  kindred  arts,  as  distinguished  from 
nting  and  the  graphic  arts.—  Plastic  clay, 
ame  given  to  oneof  the  bee"  jof  theeocene 
iod,  from  its  being  used  in  the  manufac- 
e  of  pottery.— Plasticity,  plas-tis'i-ti, 
The  state  or  quality  of  bein^  plastic. 

istron,  plas'tron,  n.  [Fr.  plastron,  a 
astplate,  same  origin  as  plaster.]  A 
ce  of  leather  stuffed,  used  by  fencers  to 
end  the  breast  against  pushes;  zool.  the 
'er  or  ventral  portion  of  the  bony  case 
tortoises  and  turtles. 

it,  plat,  v.t.— platted,  platting.  [Same  as 
]  To  interweave;  to  plait.— Platter, 
t'er,  n.  One  who  plats  or  forms  by 
iving—  Platting,  plat'ing,  n.  Slips  of 
e,  straw,  &c,  woven  or  plaited,  for 
king  into  hats,  &c. 

it,  plat,  n.  [Same  word  as  plot ;  but 
bably  affected  by  Fr.  plat,  plate,  flat. 
ATE.]    A  small  piece  of  ground  marked 
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out  and  devoted  to  some  special  purpose;  a 
plot  of  ground, 
Platan,  Platane,  piat'an,  piat'an, »».  il. 

platan  iis  J     Thr  plane  1 1<  <■ 

Platbaad,  plafband,  n,   (!•>.  pfatt-famch 

1  l"t.   platC,    Mat .    and  haiule,   a  hand.  |     A 

border  of  Bowers  In  a  garden;  arch    any 
flat  rectangular  moulding,  the  projection 

"I  Which  is  much  leM  than  its  width. 

Plate,  plat,  ii  [From  l'r.  plate,  a  metal 
plate,  a  piece  of  plate  armour,  and  plat,  a 
dish;  from  plat,  plat,.  Hat;  perhaps  (like 
place)  from  (ir.  platVt,  broa<l,  cog   with  Skr. 

prit/ni,  broad.]  A  flattened  piece  of  metal 
wit  ha  uniform  thickness;  armour  oomp*  sed 

Of  broad  pieces  or  platc«;  domestic  vessels 
or  utensils  made  of  gold  or  silver;  a  small 
shallow  vessel  of  metal,  porcelain,  orearthen- 
ware,  from  which  food  is  eaten  at  table;  a 
piece  of  Umber  laid  horizontally  in  a  wall 
to  receive  the  ends  of  other  timbers;  a  pit  ce 
of  metal  on  which  anything  is  engraved  for 
the  purpose  of  being  printed  off  on  paper; 
a  page  of  stereotype  for  printing. — v.i. — 
plated,  plating.  To  cover  with  a  plate  or 
plates ;  to  overlay  with  a  thin  coating  of 
silver  or  other  metal:  used. particularly  of 
silver  {plated  vessels).— Plate-armour, 
n.  Defensive  armour  consisting  of  plates 
of  metal.— Plate-glass,  n.  A  superior 
kind  of  thick  glass  used  for  mirrors,  &c— 
Plate-Iron,  n.  Iron  drawn  into  flat 
plates  by  beiug  passed  between  cylindrical 
rollers ;  rolled  iron.— Plate-layer,  n.  A 
workman  on  railways  whose  occupation  is 
to  lay  down  rails  and  fix  them  to  the 
sleepers.— Plate-mark,  n.  A  legal  mark 
made  on  certain  gold  and  silver  articles  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  their  degree  of 
purity,  &c— Plate-paper,  n.  A  heavy, 
spongy  paper  used  for  taking  impressions 
from  engraved  plates.  —  Plat e-powder, 
n.  A  composition  for  cleaning  gold  and 
silver  plate.  —  Plater,  pla'ter,  n.  One 
who  coats  articles  with  gold  or  silver;  horse 
of  a  poor  quality  competing  for  cups  of  gold 
or  silver  plate.— Plate-rack,  n.  A  frame 
in  a  scullery,  kitchen,  or  pantry  for  plates 
and  dishes.— Plate-warmer,  n.  A  case 
with  shelves  in  which  plates  are  warmed 
before  the  fire.— Platey,  Platy,  pla'ti,  a. 
Like  a  plate;  flat.— Plating,  pla'ting,  n. 
The  art  of  covering  articles  with  a  thin 
coatiug  of  metal,  especially  of  overlaying 
articles  made  of  the  baser  metals  with  a 
thin  coating  of  gold  or  silver;  a  thin  coating 
of  one  metal  laid  upon  another  metal. 

Platean,  pla-to',  n.  pi.  Plateaux,  Pla- 
teaus, pla-toz',  n.  [Fr.,  from  plat,  flat; 
akin  to  plate.]  A  broad,  flat  area  of  land 
in  an  elevated  position ;  a  table-land ;  a 
large  ornamental  dish  for  the  centre  of  a 
table. 

Platen,  plat'en,  n.  [From  Fr.  plat,  flat.] 
Printing,  the  flat  part  of  a  press  by  which 
the  impression  is  made. 

Platform,  plat'form,  n.  [Fr.  plate-forme— 
plate,  flat,  and  forme,  a  form.  Plate.] 
Any  flat  or  horizontal  structure,  especially 
if  raised  above  some  particular  level ;  the 
flat  roof  of  a  building  on  the  outside ;  the 
place  where  guns  are  mounted  on  a  fortress 
or  battery;  the  raised  walk  at  a  railway 
station  for  landing  passengers  and  goods; 
a  place  raised  above  the  floor  of  a  hall  set 
apart  for  the  speakers  at  public  meetings  ; 
the  aggregate  of  principles  adopted  or 
avowed  by  any  body  of  men,  such  as  a 
political  party ;  a  declared  system  of  policy 
(a  political  platform). 

Platina,  plat'i-na,  n.  [Sp.  platina,  from 
plata,  silver;  akin  to  plate.]  The  old  name 
of  platinum;  twisted  silver-wire. 

Platinum,  plat'i-num,  n.  [From  platina.] 
A  metal  of  a  white  colour  very  much  like 
silver,  but  of  inferior  lustre,  the  heaviest 
of  known  metals,  exceedingly  ductile,  mal- 
leable, tenacious,  and  difficult  of  fusion. — 
Platlnlc.  pla-tin'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pla- 
tinum.— Platiniferous,  plat-i-nif'er-us, 
a.  Producing  platinum  [platiniferous sand). 
—Platinize,  plat'i-nlz,  v.t.  To  combine 
or  coverwith  platinum. — Platinoid,  plat'- 
i-noid,  n.  [From  platinum.]  A  metal  of 
similar  composition  to  German  silver  (which 
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see),  with  an  essential  addition  Of  1  t,,  |  p.  r 
cent    of    tungsten  ,    any   one  of    . 

metals  allied  to  platinum.    Platlnotype, 

do"  i  Ip,  n.  |  Platinum  and  '<//""|  A 
permanent  photographic  punt  produi  i  d  by 
a   process   in    whioh    platinum  iH  used.— 

Platlnons.  plat'l  nus,  ".    0 ainlng  or 

platinum.        riaiiiium- 
steel,  u.    steel  alloyed  with  about  l/110tb 

ol  platinum. 

Platltode,  piat/i  hid,  n.  [Fr.,  from  plat, 
flat. |  Flatness;  dulness;  insipidity;  suite, 
dull,  or  stupid  remark  :  a  truism  Plaii- 
tudlnlze,  plat  i  tfl'dl  ols,  v.i.    To  utter 

platitudes;  to  make  staleorinsipid  remarks. 

Platonic  PlatonleaL  nla-tonlk,  pla- 

ton'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Plato  the  philo- 
sopher, or  to  his  philosophy,  his  school,  or 
his  opinions.— Platonic,  bod  tea,  th,  flyei 
lar  geometrical  solids.  —  Platonic  love,  a 
pure  spiritual  affection  subsisting  between 
the  sexes,  unmixed  with  carnal  di  sireB.— 
Platonic  year,  a  period  of  time  determined 
by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
is  accomplished  in  about  2G.000  years.— n. 
A  follower  of  Plato-  I'lnlonlcall.v,  pla. 
ton'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  Platonic  manner.— 
Plalonlsm,  pla'ton-izm,  n.  The  doc- 
trines, opinions,  or  philosophy  of  Plato.— 
I"  la  to  nisi,  pla'ton-ist,  n.  One  who  ad- 
heres to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.— Pla- 
tonize,  pla'ton-iz,  v.i.—platonized.platon- 
izing.  To  adopt  the  opinions  or  philosophy 
of  Plato. 

Platoon,  pla-ton',  n.  [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball 
of  thread,  a  platoon,  from  pelote,  a  ball  of 
thread,  from  L.L.  pelota,  pilota,  from  L. 
pila,  a  ball.]  Formerly  a  small  square  body 
of  soldiers;  in  present  usage  a  body  consist- 
ing of  four  sections  and  about  forty  men, 
commanded  by  a  subaltern,  with  a  sergeant 
as  second  in  command. — Platoon  firing, 
firing  by  subdivisions. 

Platter,  plat'er,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  platel, 
dim.  of  plat,  a  plate.  Plate.]  A  plate;  a 
large  shallow  dish  for  holding  eatables. 

Platter,  Platting,  n.    Under  Plat. 

Platycephalic,        Platycephalous, 

plat'i-se-fal"ik,  plat-i-sef  a-lus,  a.  (Gr. 
platy s,  broad,  and  kephaU,  head.]  Broad- 
headed;  flat-headed. 

Platycuemic,  pla-tik-nem'ik,  a.  [Gc 
platy s,  broad,  and  knemi,  a  leg.]  Broad- 
legged  ;  having  a  flattened  surface :  said  of 
some  ancient  human  leg-bones. 

Platypus,  plat'i-pus,  n.  [Gr.  platys,  broad, 
and  pous,  a  foot.]  The  original  name  of 
the  ornithorbynchus. 

Platy rhine,  plat'i-rin,  a.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  a  nostril.]  Having 
a  broad  nose:  applied  to  a  section  of  mon- 
keys in  which  the  nostrils  are  far  apart. 

Platy sma,  pla-tis'ma,  n.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad.]  A  broad  thin  muscle  on  the  side 
of  the  neck. 

Plaudit,  pla'dit,  n.  [L.  plaudite,  do  you 
applaud,  imper.  of  plaudo,  plausum,  to 
applaud,  seen  in  plausible,  applause,  ex- 
plode.] Applause;  praise  bestowed:  usually 
in  plural. —  Plauditory,  pla/di-to-ri,  a. 
Applause;  commending. 

Plausible,  pla'zi-bl,  a.  [L.  plausibilis, 
from  plaudo.  Plaudit.]  Praiseworthy  J ; 
apparently  worthy  of  praise ;  apparently 
right;  specious;  using  specious  arguments 
or  discourse;  fair-spoken.  .".  Syn.  under 
Colourable— Plausibility.  Plausi- 
bleness,  pla-zi-bil'i-ti,  pla/zi-bl-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  plausible;  specious- 
ness;  superficial  appearance  of  right. — 
Plausibly,  pla/zi-bli,  adv.  In  a  plausible 
manner;  speciously.— Plansive,  pla'ziv, 
a.    Applauding;  manifesting  praise. 

Play,  pla,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  plegian,  to  play, 
from  plega,  play,  pastime;  connections 
doubtful.]  To  do  something  not  as  a  task 
or  for  profit,  but  for  amusement ;  to  act 
wantonly  or  thoughtlessly ;  to  dally,  trifle, 
toy:  to  move  irregularly:  to  flutter;  to 
contend  in  a  game ;  to  gamble ;  to  perform 
on  an  instrument  of  music;  to  act  with 
free  motion;  to  work  freely  (the  lungs  play); 
to  act;  to  behave;  to  act  a  part  on  the  stage; 
to  personate  a  character. — To  play  on  or 
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upon,  to  make  sport  of;  to  trifle  with;  to 
delude;    to  Rive  a   humorous    or  fanciful 
turn  to  (to  play  upon  wordB).—  v.t.  To  por- 
tonn   in  spoil   or  for  sport  or  for  a  prize; 
to  make  UU  Of  in  a  game  (to  I'l'iij  a  trump 
card) ;   to  outer  into  a  game  with ;  to  per 
form  music  on ;   to  perform  on  a  musical 
Instrument  (a  tune);  to  act  on  the  stage; 
to  aot  or  represent  in  general;  to  act  like  ; 
to  behave  in  the  manner  of  (to  play  tin- 
fool)  ;  to  perform;  to  execute  (to  play  a 
trick).— n.  Any  exercise  intended  for  plea- 
sure, amusement,  or  diversion,  as  cricket, 
quoits,  &c;  a  game;   amusement;   sport; 
frolic;  jest;  not  earnest;  gaming;  practice 
in  any  contest  (sword-pJat/) ;  action;   use; 
employment;  practice;  manner  of  acting  or 
dealing  (fair  play) ;  a  dramatic  composition; 
a  comedy  or  tragedy ;  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance; motion;  movement,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar (the  play  of  a  wheel) ;  hence,  power  or 
space  for  motion ;  liberty  of  action ;  scope ; 
swing.— To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  occupied. 
—Play  of  colours,  an  appearance  of  several 
prismatic  colours  in  rapid   succession   on 
turning  an  object,  as  a  diamond.—^  play 
on  words,  the  giving  of  words  a  double  sig- 
nification;  a  pun.— Play-actor,  n      A 
stage-player;  an  actor.— Playbill,  pla/bil, 
n.    A  bill  exhibited  as  an  advertisement  of 
a  play,  with  the  parts  assigned  to  the  actors. 
—PlaT  book,  pla'buk,  n.    A  book  of  dra- 
matic compositions.— Playday,  pla'da,  n. 
A  day  given  to  play ;  a  holiday.— Played 
out,  pp.  or  a.  Exhausted,  from  a  game  at 
cards  which  has  been  played  to  the  last 
extremity   or   deal.  —  Player,  pla'er,  n. 
One  who  plays;  an  actor;  a  musician.— 
Playfair,  pla'far,  n.  A  cipher  sometimes 
employed  when  on  active  service.— Play- 
fellow,   pla'fel-6,    n.     A   companion   in 
amusements  or  sports.— Playful,  pla'f id, 
a.    Sportive;  frolicsome;  frisky;  indulging 
in  gambols ;  full  of  sprightly  humour ;  plea- 
santly jocular  or  amusing.— Playfully, 
pla'ful-li,    adv.      In   a   playful   manner; 
sportively.— Playfulness,  pla'ful-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  playful ;  sportiveness.— 
Playgoer,   pla'gS-er,  n.      One  who  fre- 
quents plays.— Playgoing,  pla'go-ing,  a. 
Frequenting  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage.— 
Playground,  pla'ground,    n.     A   piece 
of  ground  set  apart  for  open-air  recreation, 
especially  connected  with  a  school,  &c,  for 
the  pupils.— Playhouse,  pla'hous,  n.    A 
theatre.— Playmate,  pla'mat,  n.  A  play- 
fellow; a  companion  in  diversions.— Play- 
thing, pla'thing,  n.    A  toy;  anything  that 
serves  to  amuse.— Play  Wright,  pla'rit,  n. 
A  maker  of  plays. 

Plea,  pie,  n.  [O.Fr.  plai,  plaid,  plait,  a 
suit,  a  plea ;  from  L.  placitum,  an  opinion, 
a  determination,  from  placeo,  to  please. 
Please.]  That  which  is  alleged  by  a  party 
to  a  legal  action  in  support  of  his  demand ; 
the  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration;  a  suit  or  action;  a  cause  in 
court;  that  which  is  alleged  in  support, 
justification,  or  defence;  an  excuse;  a 
pleading. 

Pleach,!  plech,  v.t.  [Akin  to  plash,  to  in- 
terweave.] To  plash;  to  interweave. 
Plead,  pled,  v.i  —  pret.  and  pp.  pleaded, 
sometimes  pled.  [Fr.  plalder,  to  plead, 
from  L.L.  placitare,  from  L.  placitum. 
Plea.]  To  argue  in  support  of  a  claim, 
or  in  defence  against  the  claim  of  another; 
to  urge  reasons  for  or  against ;  to  attempt 
to  persuade  one  by  argument  or  supplica- 
tion ;  law,  to  present  a  plea ;  to  present  an 
answer  to  the  declaration  of  a  plaintiff ;  to 
deny  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and  demand. 
— To  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  to  admit  or 
deny  guilt.— v.t.  To  discuss,  defend,  and 
attempt  to  maintain  by  arguments  or 
reasons  (to  plead  one's  cause) ;  to  allege  or 
adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  vindication;  to 
offer  in  excuse  (to  plead  poverty) ;  to  allege 
and  offer  in  a  legal  plea  or  defence,  or  for 
repelling  a  demand  in  law. — Pleadable, 
ple'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  alleged  in 
proof,  defence,  or  vindication.— Pleader, 
ple'der,  n.  One  who  pleads ;  a  lawyer  who 
argues  in  a  court  of  justice;  one  that  forms 
pleas  or  pleadings  (a  special  pleader).  — 
Pleading,  ple'ding,  n.  The  act  of  advo- 
cating any  cause;  the  act  or  practice  of 
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advocating  clients'  causes  in  courts  of  law ; 
one  of  the  written  statement!  containing 
the  subject-matter  of  a  litigant'!  demand 
or  olalno,  or  of  his  defence  or  answer. 
Pleadingly,  plc'ding-li,  adv.    By  1 
Lng. 

Pleasant,  &c.    Under  Please. 
Please,  plez,  v.t.— pleased,  pleasing.    [O.Fr. 
plaisir,  pleisir,  &c,   Mod.Fr.   plaire,    from 
L  placere,  to  please;  of  similar  origin  are 
placid,  placable,  plea,  plead.]     To   excite 
agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in  ;  to  de- 
light; to  gratify;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content;  to 
seem  good  to:   in  this  sense  used  imper- 
sonally.—To  be  pleased  to  do  a  thing,  to 
take  pleasure  in  doing  it;  to  think  fit  or 
condescend  to  do  it.— v.i.  To  give  pleasure; 
to  gain  approbation ;  to  like ;  to  choose ;  to 
prefer;  to  condescend;  to  be  pleased;  to  be 
kind  enough  (do  it,  if  youplease).— Plcaser, 
ple'zer,  n.     One  that   pleases;   one    that 
courts  favour  by  pleasing.  —  Pleasing, 
plc'zing,  a.   Giving  pleasure  or  satisfaction; 
agreeable;  gratifying;  delightful.  —  Plea- 
singly,   ple'zing-li,    adv.    In   a   pleasing 
manner;  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  pleasure.— 
Pleasingness,  ple'zing-nes,  n—  Pleas- 
ant,   plez'ant,    a.    [Fr.  plaisant,  ppr.  of 
plaire.}    Pleasing;   agreeable;  grateful  to 
the  mind  or  to  the  senses ;  cheerful ;  gay ; 
lively;  jocular.— Pleasantly,  plez'ant-li, 
adv.  In  a  pleasant  manner;  gaily;  merrily; 
cheerfully .— Pleasantness,  plez'ant-nes, 
n.    State  or  quality  of  being  pleasant  or 
agreeable;  cheerfulness;  gaiety.  — Pleas- 
antry, plez'ant-ri,  n.    [Fr.  plaisanterie.] 
Gaiety ;  merriment ;  a  sprightly  or  humor- 
ous saying ;  a  jest ;  raillery ;  lively  talk ;  a 
laughable  trick;   a  frolic.  —  Pleasance, 
plez'ans,    n.      [Fr.    plaisance.]     Pleasure ; 
delight;   a  part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure- 
grounds  secluded  by  trees  or  hedges.    (Ar- 
chuic.)—  Pleasure,   plezh'iir,  n.     [O.Fr. 
plaisir,  pleisir,  Mod.Fr.  plaisir,  from  L. 
placere,  to  please:    properly  an  infinitive 
but  as  in  leisure  the  final  syllable  has  been 
assimilated  to  that  of  nouns  in  -ure,  L.  -ura. 
Please.]    The  gratification  of  the  senses 
or  of  the  mind;   agreeable  sensations  or 
emotions ;  the  feeling  produced  by  enjoy- 
ment or  the  expectation  of  good;  delight: 
opposed  to  pain;  sensual  or  sexual  gratifi- 
cation ;  vicious  indulgence  of  the  appetite ; 
what  the  will  dictates  or  prefers;  choice; 
wish;  desire;   a  favour;  arbitrary  will  or 
choice  (to  go  or  stay  at  pleasure).— To  take 
pleasure  in,  to  have  pleasure  or  enjoyment 
in.— v.t.— pleasured,  pleasuring.    To  give  or 
afford  pleasure  to ;  to  please ;  to  gratify.— 
Pleasurable,   plezh'fir-a-bl,    a.     Pleas- 
ing; giving  pleasure.— Pleasurableness, 
plezh'ur-a-bl-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
pleasurable  or  of  giving  pleasure.— Pleas- 
urably,  plezh'flr-a-bli,  adv.    In  a  pleas- 
urable manner.— Pleasureless,   plezh'- 
ur-les,  a.    Devoid  of  pleasure;  having  no 
pleasure.  —  Pleasure-ground,   n.     A 
piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
manner  and  appropriated  to  pleasure  or 
amusement. 
Pleat.    Plait. 

Plebeian,  ple-be'an,  a.  [L.  plebeius,  from 
plebes,  plebs,  the  common  people;  same 
root  as  in  Plenty.]  Pertaining  to  the 
common  people  ;  vulgar;  common;  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  ranks.  —  n.  One  of  the 
common  people  or  lower  ranks  of  men: 
originally  applied  to  the  common  people 
of  ancient  Rome,  or  those  free  citizens 
who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the 
patricians.  —  Plebeianism,  pie  -be  'an- 
izm,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ple- 
beian ;  vulgarity.— Plebeianize,  ple-be'- 
an -Tz,  v.t.—plebeianized,  plebeianizing.  To 
render  plebeian  or  common. 
Plebiscite,  pleb'i-sit  or  pleb'i-sit,  n.  [Fr., 
from  L.  plebiscitum  —  plebis,  the  people, 
and  scitum,  a  decree.]  A  vote  of  a  whole 
people  or  community;  a  decree  of  a  coun- 
try obtained  by  an  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage. 

Plectognathic,  Plectognathous, 
plek-tog-nath'ik,  plek-tog'na-thus,  a.  [Gr. 
pleko,  to  connect,  and  gnatlws,  a  jaw.]  Per- 
taining to  an  order  of  fishes  which  have 
the  maxillary  bones  ankylosed  to  the  sides 
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of  the  intermaxillarieB,  which  alone  fo 
the  jaws. 

Plectrum,   l-lt-k'trum,  n.     [L.  plectrum, 
from  Gr.  plektron,  from  pUss5,  to  strike.) 
The  small  instrument  of  ivory,  hon, 
metal  used  for  striking  the  strings  of  the 
lyre,  or  other  stringed  instrument. 
Pled,  pled.    Plead. 

Pledge,  plej,  n.    [Fr.  pleige,  L.L.  pleaiiu, 
plegium,  plivium,  pluvium,  pledge;  origin' 
uncertain.]    Law,  the  transfer  of  a  chat  1  <  i 
by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  in  security  of  a 
debt;  the  thing  pawned  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed  or  for  tin 
performance  of  some  agreement  or  oblige 
tion;  a  pawn;  anything  given  orconsi>: 
as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  an  act; 
a  guarantee;  a  promise;  a  surety;  a  host 
the  drinking  of  another's  health  ;  a  hi 
— To  put  in  pledge,  to  pawn. — To  hoi 
pledge,  to  keep  in  security. — To  tah 
pledge,  a  popular  metnod  of  binding  om 
self  to  observe  principles  of  total  abstinent-, 
from  intoxicating  drink.  —  v.t.  —  ple< 
pledging.    To  give  as  a  pledge  or  pawn  ;  to 
deposit  in  possession  of  a  person  as  a  secu- 
rity ;  to  give  as  a  guarantee  or  security ,  to 
gage  (to  pledge  one's  word  or  honour)  t 
engage  solemnly  (to  pledge  one's  self);  to 
drink  a  health  to;  to  drink  to  one's  welfare 
— Pledgee,  plej-e',  n.  The  person  to  whom 
anything  is  pledged.— Pledger,  plej'er,  it, 
One  who  pledges  or  offers  a  pledge;  one 
who  drinks  a  health. 

Pledget,  plej'et,  n.  A  compress  or  small 
flat  mass  of  lint,  laid  over  a  wound  to  im- 
bibe the  matter  discharged  and  keep  it 
clean. 

Pleiad,  pli'ad,  n.  pi.  Pleiads, Pleiades, 
pli'adz,  pli'a-dez.  [Gr.  Pleiades,  the  Pleiads, 
from  pled,  to  sail,  as  the  rising  of  the  seven 
stars  indicated  the  time  of  safe  navigation  ' 
The  Pleiads  are  a  cluster  of  seven  stars  ii 
the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus;  Id 
poetry,  a  group  of  seven  contemporaries  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alex- 
andria; seven  poets  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
of  France  modelling  their  style  on  Latib 
and  Greek  work ;  seven  poets  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII. 

Plelocene,  pli'o-sen.  Pliocene. 
Pleiosaurus,  pH-o-sa/rus,  n.  [Gr.  plnon, 
more,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  An  extinct 
marine  saurian  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intermediate 
between  the  plesiosaurus  and  the  ichthyo 
saurus.  Written  also  Pliosaurus. 
Pleistocene,  plis'to-sen,  n.  [Gr.  pleistox, 
most,  and  kainos,  recent.]  Oeol.  the  most, 
recent  or  uppermost  division  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation,  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
belong  almost  wholly  to  existing  species. 
Pliocene.— a.  Pertaining  to  this  division 
Plenary,  ple'na-ri,  a.  [L.L.  plenariw, 
from  L.  plenus,  full.  Plenty.]  Full;  en 
tire;  complete.  —  Plenary  inspiration,  it. 
theol.  that  kind  or  degree  of  inspiratior 
which  excludes  all  mixture  of  error.— Pl«- 
narily,  ple'na-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  plenarj 
manner.— Plenariness,  ple'na-ri-nes,  n 
The  state  of  being  plenary.— Plena rty 
ple'nar-ti,  n.  The  state  of  an  ecclesiastica 
benefice  when  occupied :  opposed  to  vacancy 
Plcnlnoteiice,Plenipotency,ple-nip' 
o-tens,  ple-nip'o-ten-si,  n.  [L.  plenus,  full 
,  and  potentia,  power.  Plenty,  Potent 
Fulness  or  completeness  of  power.— 1  }?• 
nipotent,  ple-nip'o-tent,  a.  [L. ,  plenipo 
tens.]  Possessing  full  power.— Plenipo- 
tentiary, plen'i-poten"shi-a-ri,  n.  A 
person  invested  with  full  power  to  transaci 
any  business ;  particularly,  an  ambassador 
or  envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  furnished  witl 
full  power  to  negotiatea  treaty  or  to  transact 
other  business.— a.  Invested  with  or  con 
taining  full  power. 

Plenish,  plen'ish,  v.t.  [L.  plenus,  full 
Replenish.]  To  replenish. 
Plenitude,  plen'i-tud,  n.  [L.  plenitude- 
from  plenus,  full.]  The  state  of  being  fuL 
or  complete;  plenty;  abundance;  repletion 
Plenty,  plen'ti,  n.  [O.Fr.  plente,  from  L.b 
plenitas,  fulness,  abundance,  from  L.  pu 
nus,  full,  from  root  of  pleo,  to  fill,  which  11 
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teen  also  ill  Or.  plfres,  pUos,  full,  and  alito 
in  E   full,  Jill  I    Abundance;  copiousness; 
a   full   or  adequate  supply;    luffloti 
abundance  of  things  necessary  fur  man  (a 

iiln).    -  (i.     I'lt'iitiful ;    being    in 

abundance     ((  >  lloq  )    Plenteous,  i 

ti.    Abundant;  copious;  sufficient  tor 
every  purpose;  yielding  abundance;  I 
an  abundance.  —  Plenteously,  plen'tl 
us  11,  adv,    in  a  plenteous  manner  ;  plenti- 
fuiiv.    Plenteousness,  plen'te-ua-nea,  n, 

bateuf  being  plenteous.— Pleutlful, 
plentiful.  "•  Existing  In  great  plenty; 
us;  abundant;  ample;  yioldiiiK  abun- 
dant crops;  fruitful.-  Plentifully,  plen'- 
ti fill  li,  adv.  Iu  a  plentiful  manner.  — 
I'le  litlfulncss,  plen'tl -ful-nes,  n. 

Plenum,  ple'num,  ft.  IL.  plenus,  full.] 
That  state  of  things  in  which  every  part  of 
space  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  matter:  in 
apposition  to  a  vacuum. 
Pleochrolc,  ple'6-kro-ik,  a.  [Or.  pleion, 
■lore,  ehroa,  colour.]  Of  crystals  which 
show  different  colours  when  viewed  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Plcomorphism,  ple'o-morf'ism,  n.    [Gr. 
.  more,  morpht,  form.]    In  fungi,  &c, 
the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  indepen- 
dent form  in  the  life-history. 

Pleonasm,  ple'o-nazin,  n.  [Gr.  pleonas- 
ino.i.  from  pleon,  pleion,  more.  Plenty.] 
Redundancy  of  words  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing; the  use  of  more  words  to  express  ideas 
than  are  necessary.— Pleonast,  ple'o-nast, 
n.  One  guilty  of  pleonasm.— Pleonastic, 
Pleonastical,  ple-o-nas'tik,  ple-o-nas'ti- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  pleonasm;  redundant. 
— Pleonast  ically,  ple-o-nas'ti-kal-li,adu. 
In  a  pleonastic  manner. 

Plcsiomorphlsui,  ple'si-o-mor"nzm,  n. 
[Gr.  plisios,  near,  and  morphi,  form.]  A 
term  applied  to  crystallized  substances  the 
forms  of  which  closely  resemble  each  other, 
but  are  not  absolutely  identical.— Pleslo- 
morphous,  ple'si-6-mor"f,us,  a.  Nearly 
alike  in  form. 

Plesiosanr,  Plcslosanrus,  ple'si-o-saj, 
ple'si-o-sa"rus,  n.  [Gr.  plesios,  near,  and 
savros,  a  lizard.]  An  extinct  marine  saurian, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  length  of  neck, 
nearly  allied  to  the  ichthyosaurus. 

Plethora,  pleth'o-ra,  n.  [Gr.  plethora, 
from  pletho,  to  be  full,  from  pleos,  full. 
Plenty.]  Med.  over-fulness  of  blood;  a 
redundant  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels ; 
hence,  overfulness  in  any  respect;  a  super- 
abundance.—Plethoric,  Plethorical, 
ple-thor'ik,  ple-thor'i-kal,  a.  Characterized 
by  plethora ;  having  a  full  habit  of  body. — 
Plethorically,  ple-thor'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  plethoric  manner. 

Pleura,  plu'ra,  n.  [Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib,  pi. 
pleura,  the  side.]  Anat.  a  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax,  and 
also  invests  the  lungs.— Pleural,  plu'ral, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  pleura.— Pleurisy, 
Pleurltts,  plu'ri-si,  plu-rl'tis,  n.  An  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.  —  Pleuritic, 
Plcuritical,  plu-rit'ik,  plu-rit'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  pleurisy ;  diseased  with  pleu- 
risy.— Pleurocarpous,  plu-ro-kar'pus,  a. 
[Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot. 
having  the  fructification  proceeding  later- 
ally from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  some 
mosses.— Pleurodynia,  plu-ro-din'i-a,  n. 
[Gr.  pleura,  and  odyne,  pain.]  A  spasmodic 
or  rheumatic  affection  of  the  chest ;  pleu- 
ralgia.  —  Pleuro-pneumonia,  plu'ro- 
nu-mo"ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  pleura,  and  pneumon, 
the  lungs.]  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
and  substance  of  the  lungs;  a  combination 
of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  —  Pleuro- 
thotonos,  plu-rS-thot'on-os,  n.  [Gr.  pleu- 
rothen,  from  one  side,  and  teino,  to  stretch.] 
Med.  tetanus  of  the  lateral  muscles.  — 
Plenralgia,  pltl-ral'ji-a,  n.  [Gr.  pleura, 
and  algos,  pain.]  Pain  of  the  side  ;  pleuro- 
dynia. —  Pleurapophysls,  plu-ra-pof'i- 
siB,  n.  pi.  Plenrapophyses,  pltt-ra-pof-i- 
sez.  [Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib,  and  apophysis,  a 
process.]  One  of  the  processes  of  a  typical 
vertebra  projecting  from  the  side. 
Plexiform,  plek'si-form,  a.  [L.  plexus,  a 
fold,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  net- 
work; complicated. 


Plexi  meter.  Plexometer,  plek-sltu'et- 
rr,  pick  Mini  it  cr,  n.    [Or,  pistols,  peroui 

sion,  and  nutrOfk  I  measure  |  Mt&  a  small 
circular  or  OTOtd  plate,  oompoeed  <>f  ivory, 
India  rubber,  or  the  like,  pl«o<  >i  In  contact 
With  tic   body   in   diagnosis  of  disease  by 

■loo, 

Plexure,  plck'sQr,  u.  [L.  plexus,  an  inter 
treaving,   from   pUeto,   pUcown,   bo  Inter- 

weave  |     An  interweaving  J  a  texture;  that, 

trhlohu  woven  together.    Plexus,  plek'- 

sus,  n.  (L.]  Anat.  a  network  of  vessels, 
nerves,  or  fibres. 

Pliable,  pll'a-bl,  a.  [Fr.  pliable,  from 
I'lar,  to  bend,  to  fold,  from  L.  plico,  to  fold, 
to  bend]  Easy  to  be  bent;  flexible;  pliant; 
flexible  in  disposition;  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
-Pliability,  Pllableiicss,  pll-a-bil'iti, 
pll'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pli- 
able; flexibility;  a  yielding  to  force  or  to 
moral  influence.— Pliably,  pll'a-bli,  adv. 
In  a  pliable  manner.— Pliant,  pll'ant,  a. 
[Fr.  ppr.  of  plier,  to  bend.  Ply.]  Capable 
of  being  easily  bent;  readily  yielding  to 
force  or  pressure  without  breaking ;  flex- 
ible; litheJ;  limber;  plastic;  easily  yielding 
to  moral  influence;  easy  to  be  persuaded.— 
Pllantly,  pli'ant-li,  adv.  In  a  pliant 
manner.— Pliancy,  pll'an-si,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  pliant;  easiness  to  be 
bent;  readiness  to  be  influenced. 

Plica,  pll'ka,  n.  [L.,  a  fold.  Ply.]  Med. 
a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  which 
the  hair  is  vascularly  thickened,  matted,  or 
clotted;  bot.  a  diseased  state  in  plantB  in 
which  the  buds,  instead  of  developing  true 
branches,  become  short  twigs,  the  whole 
forming  an  entangled  mass.  —  Plicate, 
Plicated,  plT'kat,  pll'ka-ted,  a.  [L.  pli- 
catus,  from  plico,  to  fold,  plica,  a  fold.] 
Bot.  plaited;  foldedlikeafan. — Plicately, 
pllTiat-li,  adv.  In  a  plicate  or  folded  man- 
ner.—Plication,  pll-ka'shon,  n.  A  fold- 
ing or  fold ;  geol.  a  bending  back  of  strata 
on  themselves.— Piicature,  pli-ka'tur,  n. 
[L.  plicatura.]    A  plication;  a  folding. 

Pliers,  plT'erz,  n.pl.  [Fr.  plier,  to  bend. 
Ply.]  A  small  pair  of  pincers  adapted  to 
handle  small  articles,  and  also  for  bending 
and  shaping  wire. 

Plight,  plit,  v.t.  [A.Sax. plihtan,  to  pledge, 
to  expose  to  danger,  from  pliht,  a  pledge, 
danger;  D.  verpligten,  Dan.  forpligte,  G. 
verpflichten ,  to  bind,  oblige,  or  engage. 
See  the  noun.]  To  pledge,  as  one's  word, 
hand,  faith,  honour ;  to  give  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  some  act:  never 
applied  to  property  or  goods,  and  therefore 
differing  from  pledge,  which  is  applied  to 
property  as  well  as  to  word,  honour,  &c. — 
n.  [A.  Sax.  pliht,  a  pledge,  obligation,  danger; 
D.  and  Dan.  pligt,  Sw.  pligt,  plikt,  G.  pflicht, 
duty.]  A  pledge  or  security},;  condition; 
state ;  predicament ;  generally,  a  risky  or 
dangerous  state ;  a  distressed  condition  (to 
be  in  a  wretched  plight).— Plighter,  pll'- 
ter,  n.    One  who  plights. 

PHin,  plim,  v.i. — plimmed,  plimming.  [Al- 
lied to  plump.]  To  swell;  to  grow  plumper. 
— v.t.  To  make  to  swell  out. 

Plimsoll  line,  plim'sol,  n.  The  line  on 
the  hull  of  a  ship,  regulating  the  load 
carried,  first  proposed  in  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1876  by  Samuel  Plimsoll,  M.P. 

Plinth,  plinth,  n.  [Gr.  plinthos,  a  brick  or 
tile;  L.  plinthus.]  Arch,  a  flat  square  mem- 
ber, in  form  of  a  slab,  which  serves  as  the 
foundation  of  a  column ;  the  flat  square 
table  under  the  moulding  of  the  base  and 
pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order. 

Pliocene,  pll'o-sen,  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  pleion, 
more,  and  kainos,  recent.]  A'  geological 
term  applied  to  the  most  modern  of  the 
divisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  the  others 
being  the  eocene  and  miocene.  The  newer 
or  more  recent  portion  of  the  pliocene  is 
sometimes  called  pleistocene. 

Pliohippns,  plT-o-hip'us,  n.  [From  plio, 
for  pliocene,  and  Gr.  hippos,  a  horse.]  A 
fossil  animal  of  the  horse  family. 

Pliosanrus,  pli-5-sa/rus,  n.  Pleiosau- 
rtjs. 

Plod,  plod,  v.i.— plodded,  plodding.    [Akin 


to  Prov.K.  ploud,  to  veadc,  plodot,  to  walk 

through  mud  or  watei    h   and  < 

plodach,  a  puddle    t  he  priti 

to  walk  Labi    loualy,  as  through  mln 

travel  or  work 

rioiis  dilimnoe  dully  but    irltfa 

steady  diligence;  to  toil;  to  trudge;  to  moil, 

—  v.t.  To  go  or  walk  oi  .v\  labour 

ink'  iiianm  r;  to  acoomplli  h  bj  I 

anion.  -  Plodder,   plod'er,  n      A  dull, 

heavy,    Laborioui    pi  raoo        nodding, 

plod'ing,  p.  anil  «  Qiven  to  plod  or  work 
with  slow  and  patient  diliKeiic*' ;  patil  ntly 
laborious.  Ploddingly,  plod'ing  li,  adv. 
In  a  plodding  manner, 

Plot,  plot,  it.  [A.Sax.  plot,  a  spot  of  ground, 
a  spot;  (Joth.  plats,  a  patch,  l'hit  is  an- 
other form.  Plot  in  sense  of  Bcbeino  is 
related  to  plot,  piece  of  ground,  as  plan,  ■ 
scheme,  to  plan,  a  design  on  a  flat  iui 
only  plot  has  generally  the  sense  of  ill  de- 
sign.] A  plat  or  small  extent  of  ground 
of  a  well-defined  shape ;  surv.  a  plan  or 
draught  of  a  field,  farm,  est  ate,  &e.,  on  paper; 
a  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan,  usually  a  mis 
chievous  one;  an  intrigue;  a  conspiracy; 
the  story  of  a  play,  poem,  novel,  or  romance, 
comprising  a  complication  of  incidents  ;  the 
intrigue.—  v.t.—  plotted,  plotting.  To  make 
a  plan  of;  to  plan;  to  devise;  to  contrive.— 
v.i.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief  against 
another,  or  against  a  government  or  those 
who  administer  it ;  to  conspire ;  to  contrive 
a  plan.— Plotter,  plot'er,  n.  One  who 
plots;  a  conspirator— Plotting-scale,  n. 
A  scale  used  in  setting  oft"  the  lengths  of 
lines  in  surveying. 

Plough,  plou,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  pldgr,  Dan. 
ploug,  plov,  O.Fris.  pldch,  D.ploeg,  G.  pflug, 
a  plough.]  An  implement  drawn  by  animal 
or  steam  power,  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  broken  up  to  render  the  soil  fit 
for  receiving  seed,  or  for  other  operations 
of  agriculture;  also,  a  name  of  various  tools, 
as  a  joiner's  instrument  for  grooving,  an 
instrument  for  cutting  and  smoothing  the 
edges  of  books. — Ice-plough.  Under  Ice. — 
The  Plough.  Charles's  Wain.— To  put 
one's  hand  to  the  plough,  (fig.)  to  begin  a 
task;  to  commence  an  undertaking.— v.t. 
To  till  and  turn  up  with  a  plough ;  to  make 
furrows,  grooves,  or  ridges  in;  to  run 
through,  as  in  sailing;  to  reject  at  examina- 
tions; to  pluck. — To  plough  in,  to  cover  by 
ploughing.— v.i.  To  turn  up  the  soil  with  a 
plough.— Ploughable,  plou'a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  beingploughed;,arable.— Plough- 
boy,  plou'boi,  n,  A  boy  who  drives  or 
guides  a  team  in  ploughing;  a  rustic  boy. — 
Plougher,  plou'er,  n.  One  who  ploughs 
land;  a  cultivator.  —  Plough  -  gang, 
Plough-gate,  n.  In  Scotland,  as  much 
land  as  can  be  properly  tilled  by  one  plough, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  13  acres  Scotch, 
but  it  is  variously  estimated.— Plough- 
iron,  n.  The  coulter  of  a  plough.  — 
Plough-land,  n.  Land  that  is  suitable 
for  tillage;  as  much  land  as  a  team  of 
horses  can  plough  in  a  year;  a  hide  of  land. 
— Ploughman,  plou'man,  n.  One  that 
ploughs  or  holds  a  plough ;  a  farm  labourer 
who  is  or  may  be  engaged  in  ploughing.— 
Plough-Monday,  n.  The  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day.  On  this  Monday  ploughmen 
were  wont  to  draw  a  plough  from  door  to 
door,  and  beg  money  to  drink.— Plough- 
share, plou'shar,  n.  The  share  or  part  of 
a  plough  which  cuts  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.— Plough-tail,  n. 
That  part  of  a  plough  which  the  plough- 
man holds.  —  Plough- wrlght ,  n.  A 
tradesman  who  makes  and  repairs  ploughs. 

Plover,  pluv'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  plovier,  Fr. 
pluvier,  lit.  the  rain  bird,  from  L.  pluvia, 
rain,  from  pluo,  to  rain.]  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  grallatorial  birds 
generally  seen  in  meadows,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  including  the 
golden  plover,  the  dotterel,  and  the  ring- 
plover. 

Plow,  plou,  n.    A  plough. 

Pluck,  pluk,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  pluccian,  to 
pluck  =  D.  and  L.G.  plukken,  Dan.  plukke, 
Icel.  plokka,  plukka,  G.  pfliicken.]  To  ga- 
ther ;  to  pick ;  to  cull,  as  berries  or  flowers ; 
to   pull   with  sudden  force  or  effort;   to 
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twitch  ;  to  pull  or  draw,  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  to  atrip  by  plucking ;  to  strip 
feathers  from  (to  pluck  a  fowl) ;  to  reject, 
after  a  university   or  other    examination, 

from  not  ooming  np  to  the  required  stau 
dud.— To  pluck  up  courage  or  spirit,  to 
assume  or  resume  courage.  —  Pluckcr, 

phik'er,  ;/.     One  who  plucks. 

Pluck,  pluk,  ».     [Oomp.  Gael,  and  Ir.  pine, 

a  lump,  a  Knot,  a  bunch;  as  to  the  figura- 
tive sense  compare  a  hold  heart,  a  lily- 
livered  rascal,  a  man  of  another  kidney, 
bowels  of  compassion,  &c]  The  heart,  liver, 
and  lights  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  other  animal 
of  the  butcher's  market ;  courage  or  spirit 
(colloq.).— Plucklly,  pluk'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
plucky  manner;  spiritedly.  (Colloq.)  — 
Pluckless,  pluk'les,  a.  Without  pluck; 
faint  hearted.  (Colloq.)— Plucky,  pluk'i, 
a.    Spirited;  courageous.     (Colloq.) 

PI  UK.  plug,  n.  [Same  as  D.  plug,  L.G.  pluck, 
pliujgt,  pliigge,  a  bung,  a  peg;  G.  pflock, 
plug,  peg;  conip.  W.  ploc,  Gael,  ploc,  a  plug, 
a  block.]  Any  piece  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance used  to  stop  a  hole;  a  stopple;  a  quid 
of  tobacco.  —  v.t. —  plugged,  plugging.  To 
stop  with  a  plug;  to  make  tight  by  stopping 
a  hole.— Pluggcr,  plug'er,  n.  One  who 
plugs;  a  dentist's  instrument  for  filling  a 
tooth. 

Plum,  plum,  n.  [A.Sax.  plume,  L.G. 
pi  amine,  G.  pjlaume,  from  L.L.  pruna  (Fr. 
prune),  from  L.  prunum,  a  plum,  from 
prunus  =  Gr.  prounos,  the  plum-tree.]  A 
well-known  fleshy  fruit  containing  a  stone 
or  kernel,  and  when  dried  being  called  a 
prune ;  also,  the  tree  producing  it ;  a  grape 
dried  in  the  sun ;  a  raisin ;  colloquially  the 
sura  of  £100,000  sterling;  hence,  any  hand- 
some sum  or  fortune  generally.— Plniil- 
cakc,  n.  Cake  containing  raisins,  cur- 
rants, or  other  fruits.— Plum-pudding, 
n.  Pudding  containing  raisins  or  currants. 
— Plum-pudding-stone,  n.  Pudding- 
stone, 

Plumage.    Under  Plume. 

Plumb,  plum,  n.  [Fr.  plomb,  from  L. 
plumbum,  lead.]  A  plummet. — a.  Standing 
according  to  a  plumb-line;  perpendicular. — 
adv.  In  a  perpendicular  direction. — v.t.  To 
adjust  by  a  plumb-line ;  to  set  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction;  to  sound  with  a  plummet; 
hence,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of ;  to  test. 
—Plumbago,  plum-ba'go,  n.  [L.,  from 
phimbum,  lead.]  Another  name  for  Gra- 
phite— Plumbaginous,  plum-baj'i-nus, 
a.  Resembling  or  consisting  of  plumbago. 
Plumbean,  Plumbeous,  plum-be'an, 
plum-be'us,  a.  [L.  plumbum,  lead.]  Consist- 
ing of  lead;  leaden.— Plumber,  plum'er, 
n.  One  who  plumbs;  one  who  works  in 
lead.  —  Plumber-block,  n.  A  metal 
box  or  case  for  supporting  the  end  of  a 
revolving  shaft  or  journal.— Plumbery, 
Plummery,  plum'er-i,  n.  Works  or 
manufactures  of  lead;  the  place  where 
plumbing  is  carried  on ;  the  business  of  a 
plumber.— Plumbic,  plum'bik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  lead;  derived  from  lead.  — 
Plumblferous,  plum-bif'er-us,  a.  Pro- 
ducing lead.  — Plumbing,  plum'ing,  n. 
The  art  of  casting  and  working  in  lead. — 
PI  umbism,  plum'bizm,  n.  Poisoning  by 
lead  taken  into  the  system.  —  Plumb- 
line,  n.  A  line  having  a  metal  weight 
attached  to  one  end,  used  to  determine  a 
perpendicular;  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. — Plnmb-rnle,  n. 
A  narrow  board  with  a  plumb-line  attached, 
used  by  masons,  bricklayers,  &c,  for  deter- 
mining a  perpendicular. 

Plume,  plom,  n.  [Fr.,  from^L.  pluma,  the 
downy  part  of  a  feather,  a  small  soft  fea- 
ther ;  cog.  W.  pluf,  plumage ;  Skr.  plu,  to 
swim,  to  fly.]  The  feather  of  a  bird,  par- 
ticularly a  large  or  conspicuous  feather ;  a 
feather  or  collection  of  feathers  worn  as  an 
ornament ;  token  of  honour ;  prize  of  con- 
test.— v.t.— plumed,  pluming.  To  pick  and 
adjust  the  feathers  of ;  to  strip  of  feathers; 
to  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes;  to  pride; 
to  boast:  in  this  sense  used  reflexively. — 
Plumage,  plo'maj,  n.  [Fr.,  irom.  plume, 
a  feather?]  The  feathers  that  cover  a  bird. 
— Pluniassier,  plu-mas'ser,  n.  One  who 
prepares  or  deals  in  ornamental  plumes  or 


feathers.  — Plumeless,  plora'les,  a.  With- 
out feathers  or  plumes.  —  Plumelet, 
plom'let,  11.  A  small  plume.  —  Plume- 
maker,  n.  A  feather-dresser;  a  manufac- 
turer of  funeral  plumes.— Pluiiiery,  plo'- 
mer-i,  n.  Plumes  collectively  ;  a  mass  of 
Illumes.  —  Plum Icoril,  plo'mi-korn,  n. 
[L.  pluma,  feather,  cornu,  horn.]  One  of 
the  ho  called  horns  or  ear-tufts  of  fowls.— 
Pllllllipcd,  plo'ini-pcd,  n.  [L.  pluma, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  A  bird  that  has  its 
feet  covered  with  feathers.  —  Plumose, 
l"l  11 111  oiis,  plo'mos,  plo'mus,  a.  [L.  plu- 
mosus.]  Feathery;  resembling  feathers; 
bot.  consisting  of  long  hairs  which  are  them- 
selves hairy  (plumose  bristle).— PI  union- 
ily,  plb-mos'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
plumose.— Plumy,  plo'tni,  a.  Feathered ; 
feathery;  adorned  with  plumes. 

Pliimmcr,  plum'er,  n.    Plumber. 

Plummet,  plum'et,  n.  [For plumbet,  from 
plumb;  O.Fr.  plummet,  Fr.  plomet.  Plumb.] 
A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal  attached  to 
a  line,  used  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water; 
a  plumb-rule  or  plurab-line.— Plumming, 
plum'ing,  n.  Mining,  the  operation  of 
finding  by  means  of  a  mine  dial  the  place 
where  to  sink  an  air-shaft. 

Plump,  plump,  a.  [Allied  to  D.  plomp, 
unwieldy,  bulky;  G.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  plump, 
clumsy,  massive,  coarse;  from  a  verbal  root 
seen  in  E.  plim,  to  swell.]  Swelled  with 
fat  or  flesh  to  the  full  size ;  fat  or  stout  in 
person ;  fleshy ;  having  a  full  skin ;  dis- 
tended.— n.  A  knot  or  cluster  of  individuals. 
— v.t.  To  make  plump;  to  dilate;  to  fatten; 
to  cause  to  fall  suddenly  and  heavily. — v.i. 
[Perhaps  an  imitative  word  in  first  sense; 
as  also  in  last  sense  above.]  To  plunge  or 
fall  like  a  heavy  mass  or  lump  of  dead 
matter;  to  fall  suddenly  or  at  once;  to  grow 
plump;  to  give  only  one  vote  when  more 
than  one  candidate  are  to  be  elected. — adv. 
At  once  or  with  a  sudden  heavy  fall ;  sud- 
denly; heavily. — Plumper,  plump'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  plumps ;  in  parlia- 
mentary or  other  elections,  a  vote  given  to 
one  candidate  when  more  than  one  are  to 
be  elected,  which  might  have  been  divided 
among  the  number  to  be  elected ;  a  person 
who  gives  such  a  vote. — PI  nmply,  plump'- 
li,  adv.  Fully;  roundly;  without  reserve. — 
Plumpness,  plump'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plump ;  fulness  of  skin. — 
Plumpy,  plump'i,  a.    Plump;  fat;  jolly. 

Plumule,  plo'mul,  n.  [L.  plumula,  dim. 
of  pluma,  a  feather.  Plume.]  Bot.  the 
growing  point  of  the  embryo,  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  radicle,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons,  by  which  it  is  protected 
when  young;  the  rudiment  of  the  future 
stem  of  a  plant. 

Plunder,  plun'der,  v.t.  [G.  plundern 
(from  plunder,  baggage) =D.  plunderen,  Sw. 
plondra,  Dan.  plyndre,  to  plunder.  The 
word  entered  the  English  and  other  tongues 
about  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.] 
To  take  goods  or  valuables  forcibly  from; 
to  pillage;  to  spoil;  to  rob  in  a  hostile  way; 
to  take  by  pillage  or  open  force. — n.  The 
act  of  plundering;  robbery;  that  which  is 
taken  from  an  enemy  by  force ;  pillage ; 
spoil;  that  which  is  taken  by  theft,  robbery, 
or  fraud.  —  Plunderer,  plun'der-er,  n. 
One  who  plunders. 

Plunge,  plunj,  v.t.  — plunged,  plunging. 
[From  Fr.  plonger,  from  hypothetical  Latin 
plumbicare,  from  plumbum,  lead;  lit.  to  fall 
like  lead  or  to  fall  plumb.]  To  thrust  into 
water  or  other  fluid  substance,  or  into  any 
substance  easily  penetrable;  to  immerse; 
to  thrust ;  to  thrust  or  drive  into  any  state 
or  condition  (to  plunge  a  nation  into  war) ; 
to  baptize  by  immersion. — v.i.  To  thrust 
or  drive  one's  self  into  water  or  other  fluid; 
to  dive  or  to  rush  in ;  to  fall  or  rush  into 
distress  or  any  state  or  circumstances  in 
which  the  person  or  thing  is  enveloped, 
inclosed,  or  overwhelmed  (to  plunge  into 
war) ;  to  throw  the  body  forward  and  the 
hind-legs  up,  as  an  unruly  horse. — n.  A 
dive,  rush,  or  leap  into  something;  the  act 
of  pitching  or  throwing  the  body  forward 
and  the  hind-legs  up,  as  an  unruly  horse. — 
Plunge-batu,  n.  A  large  bath  in  which 
persons  can  put  themselves  wholly  under 


water.— Plunger,  plun'jer,  n.    One  that 
plunges;   a    wild,    reckless   gambler,   who 
'  plunges'  into  heavy  bets  ;  a  cylindei 
times  used  iii  force-pumps  Instead  of  His 

ordinary    pistons    or    buckets.  —  Plunger- 
puntp,  a  force  pomp. 

Pluperfect,  plo'per-fekt,  a.  and  n.  [L. 
plus  (piain  perfectum,  more  than  perfect.] 
Gram,  applied  to  that  tense  of  a  vei  b  which 
denotes  that,  an  action  was  finished  at  a 
certain  period,  to  which  the  speaker  refers 
(he  had  done  it). 

Plural,  plo'ral,  a.  [L.  pluralis,  from  plus, 
pluris,  more.]  Containing  more  than  one; 
consisting  of  two  or  more,  or  designating 
two  or  more;  gram,  the  plural  number  is 
that  number  or  form  of  a  word  which 
designates  more  than  one. — n.  A  form  of  a 
word  expressing  more  than  one;  the  plural 
number.— Plural  ism,  plo'ral-izm,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  plural;  the  system  or  act  of 
holding  more  than  one  living  or  benefice; 
plurality.  — Pluralist,  plo'ral-ist,  n.  A 
clerk  or  clergyman  who  holds  more  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  than  one.— Plurality, 
plo-ral'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  plural;  an 
aggregate  of  two  or  more  of  the  same  kind; 
the  greater  number;  the  majority;  eccles. 
the  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  to- 
gether ;  one  of  two  or  more  benefices  held 
by  the  same  clergy  man.— PI  11  ral  i /.at  ion, 
plo'ral-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  pluralizing ; 
the  attributing  of  plurality  to  a  person  by 
the  use  of  a  plural  pronoun.— Plural  izc, 
plo'ral-Iz,  v.t.—pluralized,  pluralizing.  To 
make  plural  by  using  the  termination  of 
the  plural  number. — Plurally,  plo'ral-li, 
adv.  In  a  plural  manner;  in  a  sense  im- 
plying more  than  one. 

Plurlliteral,  plo-ri-lit'er-al,  a.  [L.  plus, 
pluris,  more,  and  litera,  a  letter.]  Con- 
taining more  letters  than  three. 

Plurilocular,  plo-ri-lok'ii-ler,  a.  [L.  phis, 
pluris,  more,  and  loculus,  a  cell.]  Bot. 
multilocular. 

Plurlparous,  plo-rip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  plus, 
pluris,  more,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing several  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

Pluripartite,  plo-ri-par'tit,  a.  [L.  plus, 
pluris,  more,  and  partitus,  divided.]  Bot. 
applied  to  an  organ  which  is  deeply  divided 
into  several  nearly  distinct  portions. 

Plus,  plus.  [L.,  more.]  A Ig.  or  arith.  the 
name  of  a  character  marked  thus  +,  which 
being  placed  between  two  numbers  or 
quantities,  signifies  that  they  are  to  be 
added  together;  frequently  used  preposi- 
tionally,  with  the  signification  of  in  addi- 
tion to  (ability  plus  impudence). 

Plush,  plush,  n.  [Fr.  pluche,  peluche,  It. 
peluzzo,  from  L.  pilus,  hair.  Pile.]  A 
textile  fabric  with  a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or 
shag  on  one  side  resembling  short  hairs. 

Pluteous,  plo'te-us,  n.  [L.]  A  balustrade; 
a  parapet;  among  the  Romans  a  sort  of 
wheeled  shed  covered  with  raw  hides  in 
which  a  besieging  party  made  their  ap- 
proaches ;  in  brittle-stars  and  sea-urchins 
a  free-swimming  larva,  with  paired  ciliated 
arms  and  a  calcareous  skeleton. 

Plutocracy,  Plutarchy,  plo-tok'ra-si. 
plo'tar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  Ploutos,  the  god  of 
wealth,  and  krateia,  rule,  arche,  power.] 
The  power  or  rule  of  wealth.— Plutocrat, 

plo'to-krat,  n.  A  person  possessing  power 
or  influence  solely  or  mainly  owing  to  his 
riches.  —  Plutocratic,  plo-to-krat'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  plutoc- 
racy or  a  plutocrat. 

Plutonic,  Plutonian,  plo-ton'ik,  plo- 
to'ni-an,  a.  [From  Pluto,  the  king  of  the 
infernal  regions  among  the  ancient  Greeks.]  • 
Of  or  relating  to  Pluto  or  to  the  regions 
of  fire  ;  subterranean  ;  dark. — Plutonic  ac- 
tion, the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and 
other  subterranean  causes  under  pressure. 
--Plutonic  rocks,  unstratified  crystalline 
rocks  formed  at  great  depth  beneath  the 
earth's  surface  by  igneous  fusion,  or  rocks 
once  stratified  now  altered  by  chemical 
action  with  or  without  heat. — Plutonic 
theory,  that  which  ascribes  the  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  agency  of  fire. 
Neptunian.— Plutonist,  Plutonian, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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>K>  t •  > ■  1  1st  pin  to  ni  an,  it.    One  who  adopts 

'he  plutonlo  1  heory. 

'Ilivlnl.   i'li>  vial,  <i.     |I>    phirinlis,  from 

tin,  from  pluo,  to  ram ,  Bame  roo( 

Rainy  .   iiiniml ;   relating  bo 

'.applied  to  results  and  operations 

peiui  on  or  arise  1  rom  t  be  action 

.f    ram.         I'lllVloilS,    plouus,    <(.       [L. 

)luvio*U8.  ]    Rainy;  pluvial. 

Iwlameter,    Pluviometer,  pio-vi 

i-vi-oui'el  er,    >t.     |  L.    pluvia, 

i  Gr.  metron,  measure.]    A   ram 

iMm  lametrlcal,    Pliivio- 

iielrienl.     pl6'vi-a-inet"ri-kal,     1  >  1 « ■  v  1  « ► 

ii.  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pluviameter. 

|>,  i'h,  v.t.    plied,  plying.  [From  Fr.plier 

.'(>■),    to   fold,    to    bend,    from    L. 

>/i',in.  to  fold,  coil,  plait;   same  root  as 

Jr.  pltkd,  to  plait.    More  or  less  closely 

,kin  are  apply,  comply,   imply,  reply,  </<- 

ploy,  display,  complicate,  implicate, 

complex,  &c]  To  employ  with  dili- 

0  ply  a  needle  or  an  oar);  to  keep 
msy;  to  practise  or  perform  with  diligence; 
0  ius\  one'a  s« ■  1  f  in;  to  press  hard  with 
'lows   or   missiles;    to  assail  briskly;   to 

1  urge  ;  to  solicit,  as  for  a  favour. — 
ro  ply  with,  to  present  or  offer  to  urgently 
nd  repeatedly ;  to  press  upon,  especially 
nth  some  ulterior  object  (to  ply  one  with 
lattery).  —  v.i.  To  be  steadily  employed; 
0  work  steadily ;  to  offer  service ;  to  run 
ocularly  betweeu  any  two  ports  or  places, 
1 1  \  essel  or  vehicle;  naut.  to  endeavour  to 
fake  way  against  the  wind. — n.  A  fold ;  a 
ilait ;  a  twist :  often  used  in  composition 
0  designate  the  number  of  twists,  &c.  (a 

carpet);  bent;  turn;  direction; 
ias.— Ply  er,  pll'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
rhich  plies;  pi.  same  as  Pliers. 

lymoiitli  Brethren,  Plymouth- 
tes.  plim'uth,  plim'uth-its,  n.pl.  A  sect 
f  Christians  who  first  appeared  at  Ply- 
1011th  in  1830,  who  recognize  all  as  brethren 
rho  believe  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nd  acknowledge  no  form  of  church  govern- 
lent  nor  any  office  of  the  ministry. — 
Myiiiouthisiii,  plim'uth-ism,  n.  The 
oct lines  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

nenmatic,  Piienniatlcal,  nQ-mat'ik, 
U-mat'i-kal,  a.  [(Jr.  pneumatikos,  from 
neuma,  pneumatos,  breath,  spirit,  from 
neo,  to  breathe  or  blow.]  Consisting  of  or 
esembling  air;  having  the  properties  of 
n  elastic  fluid;  pertaining  to  air,  or  to 
lastic  fluids  or  their  properties ;  moved  or 
layed  by  means  of  air;  filled  with  or  fitted 
a  contain  air ;  applied  to  numerous  instru- 
ments, machines,  apparatus,  &c,  for  ex- 
erimenting  on  elastic  fluids,  or  for  work- 
ag  by  means  of  the  compression  or  exhaus- 
ion  of  air  (a  pneumatic  car;  a  pneumatic 
espatch-tube).  — Pneumatic  philosophy,  a 
anie  formerly  applied  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics  or  psychology ;  pneumatology. 
-P11 011 111  a  lie*,  nu-mat'iks,  n.  That 
ranch  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  me- 
hanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and 
articularly  of  atmospheric  air. — Pnen- 
uatology,  nu-ma-tol'o-ji,  n.  The  branch 
f  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature 
nd  operations  of  mind  or  spirit;  psychology. 
-Pnenmafological,nu'ma-to-loj"i-kal, 
.  Pertaining  topneumatology. — Pneu- 
iiatologist,  nu-ma-tol'o-jist,  n.  One 
ersed  in  pneumatology.— Pnenmatom- 
ter,  Pne  milometer,  nu-ma-tom'et-er, 
u-mom'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
uring  the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  into  the 
ings  at  each  inspiration  and  given  out  at 
ach  respiration;  a  spirometer. 

nenniogastric,  nQ-mo-gas'trik,  a.  [Gr. 
t,  a  lung,  and  gaster,  the  belly.] 
inat.  pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
-Pneumogastric  nerves,  a  pair  of  nerves 
xtending  over  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
bdomen. 

nenmometer.  Pneumatometer. 
neumonia,  nu-mo'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  pneu- 
wn,  a  lung,  from  pned,  to  breathe.]  Med. 
n  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  —  Pneu- 
nouic,  nu-mon'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ungs;  pulmonic.  —  Pneumoiiitlc,  nu- 
QO-nit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pneumonitis. — 
Pneumonitis,  nQ-mo-m'tis,  n.  Inflam- 
uation  of  the  lungs;  pneumonia. 


1'iieiiiiioHheleloii,  no-mo-ekel'S-ton,  n, 

[Or    ini<  luiiKii,  11  hint;,  and   K   ikeleton.]     A 

bard  structure  connected  vrltfa  the  bn  athing 
organs  of  certain  animals,  ai  the  shell  of  a 

liiolluse. 

Pouch.    DOOh,    v.t.     |  From    Fr.    pOtiKtr.    lo 

poach  ('kks,  troin  poSht  a  pouch  or  pO0K<  '. 

the  while-  ot    the   egg  forming  a  soil  <>i 

pocket  for  din  yolk.  POUOH.J  To  cook 
[eggs)  hy  breaking  and  pouring  among  boil- 
ing water;  to  cook  with  butter  after  break- 
ing in  11  vessel. 

Poaeh,  pooh,  v.i.  [Either  from  the  above 
word,  meaning  originally  to  pouch  or  pocket 
thievishly,  or  a  softened  form  of  poke,  to  push, 
to  intrude]  To  intrude  or  encroach  on  the 
property  of  another  to  steal  or  plunder  ;  to 
steal  game  or  carry  it  away  privately ;  to 
kill  or  destroy  game  contrary  to  law.  — 
Poacher,  poch'er,  n.  One  who  poaches 
or  steals  game ;  one  who  kills  game  unlaw- 
fully. 

Poaeh,  pooh,  v.t.  [A  later  and  softened 
form  of  poke,  to  thrust.  Poke.)  To  stab; 
to  pierce  ;  to  spear  (to  poach  fish) ;  to  force 
or  drive  into  so  as  to  penetrate;  to  tread, 
as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as  to  render  it 
broken  and  slushy. — v.i.  To  become  soft 
and  slushy  or  miry;  to  be  swampy.  — 
Poaehiness,  po'chi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  poachy.— Poaehy,  po'chi,  a.  Wet 
and  soft ;  easily  penetrated,  as  by  the  feet 
of  cattle:  applied  to  land. 

Poaeliard,  Pochard,  poch'ard,  n.  [Lit. 
the  poacher,  one  that  poaches  or  pokes.] 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  oceanic  ducks 
natives  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Pock,  pok,  n.  [A.Sax.  poc  or  pocc,  D.  pok, 
G.  pok,  a  vesicle  or  pustule;  perhaps  akin 
to  poke,  a  bag.  Pox  —  pocks.)  A  pustule 
raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  an 
eruptive  disease,  as  the  small-pox.— Pock- 
iness,  pok'i  nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
pocky.— Pock-mark,  pok'mark,  n.  Mark 
or  scar  made  by  the  small-pox.— Poek- 
pitted,  Poek  •  i>l t fen,  a.  Pitted  or 
marked  with  small-pox. — Pocky,  pok'i,  a. 
Having  pocks  or  pustules. 

Pocket,  pok'et,  n.  [A  dim.  of  poke,  a 
pouch  or  bag.]  A  small  bag  inserted  in  a 
garment  for  carrying  small  articles;  a  small 
bag  or  net  to  receive  the  balls  in  billiards ; 
a  certain  quantity,  from  li  to  2  cwt.  (a 
pocket  of  hops) ;  mineral,  a  small  cavity  in 
a  rock,  or  on  its  surface,  containing  gold ; 
a  mass  of  rich  ore. — To  be  in  pocket,  to  have 
gain  or  profit  from  some  transaction.—  To 
be  out  of  pocket,  to  expend  or  lose  money. — 
v.t.  To  put  or  conceal  in  the  pocket;  to 
take  clandestinely.  —  To  pocket  an  insult, 
affront,  wrong,  or  the  like,  to  receive  it 
without  resenting  it,  or  at  least  without 
seeking  redress. — Air-pocket,  n.  A  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  met  with  by 
aviators  in  which  the  machine  tends  to 
drop  as  if  into  a  'pocket'  empty  of  air, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  downward  current 
at  the  point.  (Recent.)— Pocket-hook, 
7i.  A  small  book  or  case,  used  for  carrying 
papers  in  thepocket.— Pocket-horough, 
71.  A  borough,  the  power  of  electing  a 
member  of  parliament  for  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons.— Pocket- 
ful, pok'et-ful,  n.  Enough  to  fill  a  pocket; 
as  much  as  a  pocket  will  hold.— Pocket- 
handkerchief,  n.  A  handkerchief 
carried  in  the  pocket  for  use.— Pocket- 
knife,  7i.  A  knife  suited  for  carrying  in 
the  pocket  with  one  or  more  blades  which 
fold  into  the  handle.— Pocket-money, 
71.  Money  for  the  pocket  or  for  occasional 
expenses.— Pocket-picking,  n.  Act  or 
practice  of  picking  pockets ;  the  trade  of  a 
pickpocket.— Pocket-pistol,  n.  A  pistol 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  a  small  flask 
of  liquor  for  the  pocket  (colloq.) .— Poeket- 
volume,  7i.  A  volume  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

Pockmark,  Pocky,  &c.    Under  Pock. 

Poco,  polio.  [It.]  Music,  a  little ;  a  word 
frequently  prefixed  to  another  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  its  signification  (poco  largo,  a 
little  _  slow).  —  Pococurante,  po'ko-ko- 
ran"ta,  n.  [It.  poco,  little,  and  euro,  to 
care.]    One  who  cares  little;  an  apathetic, 


can  IrHH,    Indifferent    p'ison         Poeoeu- 

raiiiism,  po'kO  let)  rani    Inn,  n     The 

characN  r,  dup  1   poOO 

ourante ;  <  i,y,  (,r 

caieleHHliuHB. 

Poeiillform.  pok'u'ii  foini,  a     |F 
linn,  amp,  and/ormo,  form  I  <  lup  ihap<  d. 

Pod,  pod,  n  [Probably  oonneoted  with 
Dan.  putfe,  Bw  puta,  a  pillow  01  1  u  hion, 
as  al  o  u  11  h  B  pad,  s  <  u  blon  I  A  term 
applied  to  a  uumbei  of  dil 

Or  seed  vessela  of  plants,  such  as  the  legume, 

the   Loment,  the  illiqua.  the   sllioli ,   the 

follicle,  &o.  —  v.i.  —  poiitiut,  podding.    To 
swell  and  an  urne  the  appt  aranoi  oi  ■  pod , 

to  produce  pods. 

Podagra,  pod'a-gra,  ft,    [dr.,  from  povs, 
poiios,   the   foot,  and  agra,  a  taking  or 
seizure.)    Gout  in  the  foot,     I'oilaui.il 
Podagric,  pod'a-gral,  po-dag'rik,  a.    p<  1 

taining  to  the  gout;  gouty;  afflicted  with 
the  gout. 

Podalgia,  po-dal'ji,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos, 
a  foot,  algos,  pain]  Pain  in  the  foot,  espe- 
cially neuralgic  pain. 

Podarflirum,  po-dar' thrum,  n.  [Gr. 
pous,  podos,  a  foot,  arthron,  a  joint.]  Orn  Uh. 
the  foot  joint ;  the  joint  uniting  the  toes  to 
the  rest  of  the  leg. 

Podesta,  po-des'ta,  n.  [It.  podestd,  a 
governor,  from  L.  polentas,  power]  A  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Podgy,  poj'i,  a.    Pudgy;  fat  and  short. 

Podium,  po'di-um,  n.  [L.  podium,  Gr. 
pous,  podos,  foot.]  The  low  enclosure  run- 
ning all  round  the  amphitheatre;  arch,  a 
continuous  pedestal  or  low  wall  on  which 
columns  rest. 

Podocarp,  pod'o-karp,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos, 
a  foot,  and  karpos,  fruit.  J  Bot.  a  stalk 
supporting  the  fruit. 

Podocephalous,  pod-o-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
pous,  podos,  a  foot,  kephale,  the  head.] 
Bot.  having  a  head  of  flowers  elevated  on 
a  long  peduncle. 

Podophf lialmie,  pod-of-thal'mik, a.  [Gr. 
pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  ophthalmos,  an 
eye.]  Having  the  eyes  borne  at  the  end  of 
long  foot-stalks,  as  in  certain  Crustacea. 

Podophyllin,  pod-o-fil'in,  n.  [Gr.  pous, 
podos,  a  foot,  and phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  resin 
obtained  from  the  root-stock  of  the  may- 
apple,  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. — 
Podophyllous,  pod-o-fil'us,  a.  Entom. 
having  the  feet  or  locomotive  organs  some- 
what in  the  form  of  leaves. 

Podosperm,  Podospermum,  pod'o- 
sperm,  pod-o-sper'mum,  n.  [Gr.  pous, podos, 
a  foot,  and  sperma,  a  seed.]  Bot.  the  um- 
bilical cord  of  an  ovule. 

Poe-hird,  po'e-berd,  n.  A  New  Zealand 
bird  of  the  honey-eater  family,  greatly 
valued  for  the  fineness  of  its  notes  and  its 
capability  of  speaking;  the  parson-bird. 

Poem,  po'em,  n.  [Fr.  poeme,  from  L.  poema, 
from  Gr.  poiema,  lit.  the  thing  made,  from 
poieo,  to  make.  Poet.]  A  metrical  com- 
position; a  composition  in  which  the  verses 
consist  of  certain  measures,  whether  in 
blank  verse  or  in  rhyme;  a  composition  in 
which  the  language  is  that  of  excited  im- 
agination. —  Poematlc,  po-e-mat'ik,  a. 
Relating  to  a  poem  ;  poetical.  —  Poesy, 
po'e-si,  71.  [Fr.  poesie,  L.  poesis,  from  Gr. 
poiesis,  the  art  of  writing  poems.]  The  art 
of  or  skill  in  composing  poems;  poetry; 
metrical  composition;  a  short  conceit  en- 
graved on  a  ring  or  other  thing  (Shak.). 
Posy.— Poet,  po'et,  n.  [Fr.  poete,  from  L. 
poeta,  Gr.  poietes,  lit.  a  maker,  from  poieo, 
to  make.  So  in  England  poets  were  for- 
merly often  called  'makers'.]  The  author 
of  a  poem;  the  composer  of  a  metrical  com- 
position ;  one  skilled  in  making  poetry,  or 
who  has  a  particular  genius  for  metrical 
composition;  one  distinguished  for  poetic 
talents.  —  Poetaster,  po'et- as-ter,  n. 
[From  poet,  and  the  pejorative  -aster;  corap. 
criticaster,  &c]  A  petty  poet;  a  pitiful 
rhymer  or  writer  of  verses.— Poetess,  po'- 
et-es,  n.  A  female  poet.— Poetic,  Poeti- 
cal, po-et'ik,  po-et'i-kal,  a.    [L.  poeticus, 
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Gr.  poiStikos.]  Pertaining  to  poetry;  suit- 
able  to  poetry;  expressed  in  poetry;  having 
B  metrical  form;  possessing  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  poetry. — Poetical  justice,  a  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments  suoh 
as  is  common  In  poetry  and  worksof  flcl  Ion, 
but  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  realities 
of  life.— Poetic  license,  a  liberty  or  license 
taken  by  a  poet  with  regard  to  matters  of 
fact  or  language  in  order  to  produce  a 
desired  effect.— Poetically,  po-et'i -kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  poetical  manner.— Poetics,  po- 
et'ika,  n.  That  branch  of  criticism  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry.— 
Poetlcnle,  po-et'i-kul,  n.  [A  dim.  of 
poet.]  A  poetaster.— Poetize.  po'et-Iz,  v.i. 
[Fr.  podtiser.]  To  write  as  a  poet;  to  com- 
pose verse.— Poet-laureate,  n.  Under 
Laureate.— Poetry,  po'et-ri.  n.  [O.Fr. 
poeterie,  from  poete,  a  poet.]  That  one  of 
the  fine  arts  which  exhibits  its  special 
character  and  powers  by  means  of  language; 
the  art  which  has  for  its  object  the  creation 
of  intellectual  pleasure  by  means  of  imagi- 
native and  passionate  language,  generally 
in  verse ;  the  language  of  the  imagination 
or  emotions  rhythmically  expressed,  or 
such  language  expressed  in  an  elevated 
style  of  prose;  in  a  wide  sense  whatever 
appeals  to  the  finer  emotions  or  the  sense  of 
ideal  beauty ;  metrical  composition ;  verse ; 
poems. 

PoMiology,  pe-nol'o-ji,  n.    Penology. 

Pocphagous,  po-ef'a-gus,  a.  [Gr.  poe, 
grass,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Subsisting  on 
grass :  applied  to  a  group  of  marsupials  in- 
cluding the  kangaroos. 

Pogrom,  pog'rom,  n.  [Russian.]  An  or- 
ganized massacre  or  attack  on  a  party;  e.g. 
Jews. 

Poll,  po,  interj.   Exclamation  of  contempt. 

Poignant,  poi'nant,  a.  [Fr.  poignant, 
part,  of  poindre,  from  L.  pungere,  pungo,  to 
prick.  Point.]  Stimulating  the  organs 
of  taste ;  piquant ;  pointed  ;  keen ;  bitter ; 
irritatiug;  satirical;  severe;  piercing;  very 
painful  or  acute.  —  Poignantly,  poi'- 
nant-li,  adv.  In  a  poignant  manner.— 
Poignancy,  poi'nan-si,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  poignant. 

Polkilitic,  poi-ki-li'tik,  a.  [Gr.  poikilos, 
variegated.]  Of  a  variegated  colour:  said 
of  certain  rocks. 

PoilU,  pwa-lu,  a.  [Fr.  'hairy'.]  A  slang 
term,  equivalent  to  the  English  'Tommy', 
and  applied  to  a  soldier  in  French  army: 
from  the  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow 
when  on  active  service. 

Poind,  poind,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  pyndan,  to  shut 
up.  Pound  (for  cattle).]  To  inclose  in  a 
pound  or  pen ;  to  distrain ;  to  seize  and  sell 
a  debtor's  goods  under  proper  warrant. 
(Scotch.) 

Point,  point,  n.  [Fr.  point,  a  point,  a  spot, 
a  matter,  moment,  &c,  pointe,  something 
sharp  or  pointed,  wit  or  pungency,  &c,  the 
former  from  L.  punctum,  a  puncture,  from 
pungo,  punctum,  to  puncture,  the  latter  the 
fern,  part  of  Fr.  poindre,  to  prick,  from 
same;  akin  pounce,  punch,  &c]  The  mark 
made  by  the  end  of  a  sharp  piercing  in- 
strument, such  as  a  pin,  a  needle,  or  the 
like;  hence,  an  indefinitely  small  space; 
geom.  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness— that  by  the  motion  of  which 
a  line  is  considered  to  be  produced;  a  mark  of 
punctuation  ;  a  dot  placed  before  a  decimal 
fraction  to  show  that  it  is  a  decimal ;  a 
division  of  the  card  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  card  of  which  has  its  circumfer- 
ence divided  into  32  equal  spaces;  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  or  any  intermediate 
direction;  any  place  marked  in  the  heavens 
of  importance  in  astronomical  calculations; 
that  which  pricks,  pierces,  or  punctures; 
particularly  the  sharp  end  of  a  thorn,  pin, 
needle,  knife,  sword,  and  the  like;  a  tool 
or  instrument  which  pricks  or  pierces ;  a 
small  cape  or  promontory;  a  lace,  string, 
or  the  like,  with  a  tag,  formerly  used  for 
fastening  articles  of  dress;  lace  worked 
by  the  needle ;  a  lively  turn  of  thought  or 
expression  which  strikes  with  force  or 
agreeable  surprise;  the  sting  of  an  epigram; 
hence,  force   or  expression  generally  (his 


action  gave  point  to  liiB  wordB);  a  salient 
trait  of  character*  a  peculiarity;  a  char- 
acteristic (the  good  or  bad  points  ot  a  man): 
a  certain  external  peculiarity  of  an  animal 
(the  points  of  a  horse  or  a  dog);  single  thing 
or  subject;  matter  (right  in  every  point); 
particidar  thing  desired  or  required;  aim  ; 
purpose  (to  gain  one's  point) ;  a  single  part 
of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a  whole  ; 
an  indivisible  part  of  time  or  space;  the 
eve  or  verge  (at  the  point  of  death);  pi. 
the  switches  or  movable  guiding  rails  at 
junctions  or  stations  on  railways;  a  fielder 
in  the  game  of  cricket  who  stands  a  little 
to  the  off  side  of  the  batter's  wicket,  or  the 
spot  where  he  stands ;  a  mark  to  denote 
the  degree  of  success  or  progress  one  has 
attained  in  certain  trials  of  skill  and  games, 
as  in  rifle-shooting,  billiards,  cards,  and  the 
like,  a  single  point  counting  one. — Acting 
point,  in  physics,  the  exact  point  at  which 
any  impulse  is  given. — Physical  point,  the 
smallest  or  least  sensible  object  of  sight. — 
Point  of  incidence,  that  point  upon  the 
surface  of  a  medium  at  which  a  ray  of  light 
falls. — Point  of  reflection,  the  point  from 
which  a  ray  is  reflected. — Point  of  sight, 
that  point  of  a  picture  which  is  determined 
by  a  line  from  the  eye  of  the  artist  per- 
pendicular to  the  perspective  plane.— Point 
of  war,  a  martial  note  on  a  trumpet  or 
bugle. — Vowel  points,  in  Hebrew,  &c,  cer- 
tain marks  representing  the  vowels,  which 
precede  or  follow  the  consonant  sounds. — 
To  stand  upon  points,  to  be  punctilious ;  to 
be  nice  or  over-scrupulous.— v.t.  To  give  a 
point  to;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  file  to  a 
point ;  to  add  to  the  force  or  expression 
of;  to  direct  toward  an  object  or  place; 
to  aim;  to  direct  the  eye  or  notice  of;  to  in- 
dicate the  purpose  or  point  of;  to  punctu- 
ate; masonry,  to  fill  the  joints  of  with 
mortar,  and  smooth  them  with  the  point 
of  a  trowel.— To  point  out,  to  show  by  the 
finger  or  by  other  means. — v.i.  To  direct 
the  finger  for  designating  an  object  and 
exciting  attention  to  it:  with  at;  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  game  by  standing  and 
turning  the  nose  in  its  direction,  as  dogs  do 
to  sportsmen ;  to  show  distinctly  by  any 
means.— Point-blank,  a.  [This  phrase 
has  its  origin  in  the  directness  with  which 
an  arrow  is  aimed  at  the  white  mark  or 
blank  in  the  centre  of  a  butt.]  In  gun. 
having  a  horizontal  direction;  fig.  direct; 
plain;  explicit;  express.  As  an  adverb, 
horizontally ;  directly.— Point  d'appni, 
pwan-da-pwe,  n.  [Fr.]  Point  of  support; 
a  fixed  point  at  which  troops  form,  and  on 
which  operations  are  based.  —  Point- 
device,!  Point -devise.t  a.  [From 
point,  condition,  and  devise,  to  imagine;  lit. 
in  as  fine  a  condition  as  could  be  imagined.] 
Precise,  nice,  or  finical  to  excess.  {Shale.) — 
Pointed,  poin'ted,  p.  and  a.  Having  a 
sharp  point ;  aimed  at  or  expressly  refer- 
ring to  some  particular  person  (a  pointed 
remark);  epigrammatical ;  abounding  in 
conceits  or  lively  turns. — Pointed  style,  in 
arch,  a  name  applied  to  several  styles 
usually  called  Gothic—  Pointedly,  poin'- 
ted-li,  adv.  In  a  pointed  manner. — Poin- 
tedness,  poin'ted-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  pointed.— Pointer,  poin'- 
ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  points;  a 
variety  of  dog  remarkable  for  its  habit  of 
pointing  at  game.— Pointers,  n.  Two 
stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  through  which  a 
straight  line  points  to  the  Pole-star.  — 
Pointing,  poiu'ting,  n.  Punctuation; 
marks  or  points  made;  the  raking  out  of 
the  mortar  from  between  the  joints  of  a 
stone  or  brick  wall,  and  replacing  the  same 
with  new  mortar.  —  Point-lace,  n.  A 
fine  kind  of  lace  wrought  with  a  needle. — 
Pointless,  point'les,  a.  Having  no  point; 
blunt;  obtuse;  having  no  smartness  or 
keenness.  —  Pointsman,  points'man,  n. 
A  mau  who  has  charge  of  the  points  or 
switches  on  a  railway. 

Poise,  poiz,  v.t.— poised,  poising.  [O.Fr. 
poiser,  peiser,  Fr.  peser,  from  L.  penso,  to 
weigh  out,  from  pensus,  weighed,  pp.  of 
pendo,  to  weigh.  Pendant.]  To  balance 
in  weight;  to  make  of  equal  weight;  to 
hold  or  place  in  equilibrium  or  equipon- 
derance;  to  load  with  weight  for  balancing. 
— v.i.  To  be  balanced  or  suspended ;  fig.  to 


hang  in  suspense;  to  depend.— n.  Weight; 
gravity;  a  thing  suspended  or  attached  as 
a  counterweight;   a  counterpoise;    hi 
regulating  power;  that  which  balancei 
weight  used  in  weighing  with  steelyan 
balance  the  substance  weighed;  equipi 
balance;  equilibrium. —Poiser,  poi'zi 
One  who  or  that  which  poises;  entom,  a 
balancer. 

Poison,  poi'zn,  n.  [Fr.  poison,  from  L.  po- 
int, potionis,  a  drink,  a  draught,  from  poto,  < 
to  drink.  Potion.J  Any  agent  capable  of 
producing  a  morbid,  noxious,  dangerous, 
or  deadly  effect  upon  the  animal  economy, 
when  introduced  either  by  cutaneous  ah 
sorption,  respiration,  or  the  digestive  canal; 
that  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity 
or  health. — v.t.  To  infect  with  poison;  to 
put  poison  in  or  on ;  to  add  poison  t< 
attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison ;  to  1 1 
to  mar,  impair,  vitiate,  corrupt.— Poison- 
able,  poi'zn-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  1 
poisoned. — Poisoner,  poi'zn-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  poisons  or  corrupts.— 
PolSOll-lang,  n.  One  of  the  upper  teeth 
of  certain  serpents,  having  a  channel  in  it 
through  which  a  poisonous  fluid  is  con- 
veyed into  the  wound  when  they  bite.— 
Poison-gas,  n.  Any  noxious  gas,  such 
as  chlorine  or  phosgene,  especially  when 
used  against  troops  in  warfare.  —  Poison- 
gland,  n.  A  gland  in  animals  and  plants 
which  secretes  and  contains  poison.— Poi- 
son-nnt,  n.  Nux-vomica.— Poisonous, 
poi'zn-us,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  poi- 
son ;  containing  poison ;  venomous ;  cor- 
rupting.— Poisonously,  poi'zn-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  poisonous  manner.  —  Poisonous* 
ness,  poi'zn-us-nes,  n. 

Poitrel,  Poitral,  poi'trel,  poi'tral,  n.  [Fr. 
poitrail,  from  L.  peetorale,  from  pectus,  the 
breast.]  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 
— Poitrine,  poi'treu,  n.  The  breast-plate 
of  a  knight. 

Poize,  poiz.    Poise. 

Poke,  pok,  n.  [O.D.  a  poke,  a  sack  or  bag ; 
Icel.  poki,  a  sack,  a  bag;  pouch  is  a  softened 
form  of  this,  and  pocket  a  diminutive.]  A ; 
pocket;  a  pouch;  a  bag;  a  sack.— Poke- 
bonnet,  n.  A  long,  straight,  projecting' 
bonnet  formerly  worn  by  women.—  Poke- 
Sleeve,  n.    A  kind  of  wide  sleeve. 

Poke,  pok,  v.t.— poked,  poking.  [D.  and 
L.G.  poken,  to  poke;  Sw.  pak,  a  stick: 
comp.  Ir.  poc,  a  blow;  Gael,  puc,  to  push.] 
To  thrust  something  long  or  pointed  against, 
as  the  hand  or  a  stick;  hence,  to  feel  or 
search,  as  in  the  dark  or  in  a  hole. — To  poke 
fun,  to  joke;  to  make  fun. — To  poke  fun  at, 
to  ridicule. — v.i.  To  grope;  to  search;  to 
feel  or  push  one's  way,  as  in  the  dark;  to 
busy  one's  self  without  a  definite  object: 
followed  by  about.— n.  A  gentle  thrust;  a 
jog ;  a  sudden  push.— Poker,  po'ker,  n. 
One  who  pokes;  an  iron  or  steel  bar  or  rod 
used  in  poking  or  stirring'the  fire  when  coal 
is  used  for  fuel.— Poker-picture,  n.  A 
picture  executed  by  singeing  the  surface  of 
white  wood  with  a  heated  poker.— Poking* 
Stick,  n.  An  instrument  formerly  used 
in  adjusting  the  plaits  of  ruffs.— Poky, 
po'ki,  a.  Narrow  or  confined  as  to  space ; 
close  and  musty. 

Poker,  po'ker,  n.  A  favourite  game  at 
cards  in  the  United  States. 

Pokeweed,    pSk'wed,  n.    [Of   American 

,  Indian  origin.]  A  North  American  plant 
(genus  Phytolacca)  whose  berries  and  roots 
have  emetic  and  purgative  qualities. 

Polacca,  Polacre,  Polaque,  po-lak'a, 
po-lak'er,  po-lak',  n.  [It.  polacca.]  A  vessel 
with  three  masts  used  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Polar.    Pole. 

Polder,  pol'der,  n.  [D.]  In  the  Nether- 
lands, a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  or  nearest  river,  which,  being  origi- 
nally a  morass  or  lake,  has  been  drained 
and  brought  under  cultivation. 

Pole,  pol,  n.  [A.Sax.  pal,  a  pole,  a  stake; 
collateral  form  of  pale,  L.G.  and  D.  paal, 
from  L.  palus,  a  stake.  Pale.]  A  long 
slender  piece  of  wood ;  a  tall  piece  of  tim- 
ber: frequently  used  in  composition  (a 
carriage-poJe,  a  May-poZe) ;  a  perch  or  rod, 
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uure  of  length  containing  5t  yardi 
Under  bar*  poUa,  said  of  ft  ship  when  her 

me  all  furled.  — v.t.  —  poled,  poling, 

mulsh  with  poles  for  support;  Eo  bear 

nvey  on  polos;  to  impel  by  poll 
push  forward  by  the  use  of  poles.     I'ole- 
inasl,  /(.    A  mast  composed  ol  one  single 
pteoe. 

|*olr.  I"1'.  "•  [Fr.  p6U,  L.  polus,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  the  heavens,  from  (Jr.  polos, 
tin-  :i\i*  of  the  sphere,  the  firmament,  from 

to  turn  or  move.  |  One  of  the  two 
points  in  w  hieh  t  he  axis  of  t  he  earth  is  sup- 

i  to  meet  the  sphere  of  the  heavens; 
the  fixed  point  ahout  which  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  revolve;  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  earth's  axis;  a  point  on  the  surface  of 
any  sphere  equally  distant  from  every  part 
of  the  eireumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere;  the  pole  star;  one  of  the  points  of 
a  body  at  which  its  attractive  or  repulsive 

ry  is  concentrated,  or  in  which  a  polar 

is  exerted;  in  magnetism,  one  of  the 
two  points  at  which  the  magnetic  strength 
of  a  magnet  is  principally  concentrated. — 

strength  of  pole,  or  unit  pole,  is  that 
pole  which  will  attract  or  repel  a  pole  of 
equal  strength  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre with  unit  force. — The  strength  of  a 

is  the  force  exerted  between  it  and  a 
unit  pole  at  unit  distance. — Magnetic  pole, 

i  the  points  on  the  earth  at  which  the 
dipping-needle  is  vertical,  or  the  magnetic 
intensity  greatest.— Poles  of  a  voltaic  cell 
or  battery,  the  connections  at  which  the 
current  passes  from  the  battery  to  the  ex- 
ternal circuit,  and  vice  versa;  the  current 
leaving  the  battery  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  entering  it  at  the  negative  pole. — 
Pole-star,  n.  A  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, situated  about  1°  from  the  North 
Pole,  round  which  it  describes  a  small  circle; 
fig.  that  which  serves  as  a  guide  or  director; 
a  lode-star.— Polar,  po'ler,  a.  [L.L.  polaris, 
from  L.  polus,  a  pole.]  Pertaining  to  a 
pole  or  the  poles  of  a  sphere;  pertaining 
to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  "earth  or  of  the 
heavens ;  proceeding  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth ;  pertaining  to  a  magnetic  pole  or 
poles;  pertaining  to  the  points  of  a  body 
at  which  its  attractive  or  repulsive  energy 
is  concentrated. — Polar  angle,  the  angle  at 
a  pole  formed  by  two  meridians. — Polar 
axis,  that  axis  of  an  equatorial  which  is 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis.— Polar  bear. 
Under  Bear.— Polar  bodies,  n.  Two 
minute  cells  resulting  from  the  last  stages 
of  the  cell-divisions,  which  end  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ovum  (egg-cell).  —  Polar 
circles,  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles. — 
Polar  clock,  an  apparatus  whereby  the  hour 
of  the  day  is  found  by  means  of  the  polari- 
zation of  the  scattered  sunlight  from  the 
polar  regions. — Polar  distance,  the  angular 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  ele- 
vated pole  of  the  heavens. — Polar  forces, 
physical  forces  that  are  developed  and  act 
in  pairs,  with  opposite  tendencies,  as  in 
magnetism,  electricity,  kc— Polar  lights, 
the  aurora  borealis  or  australis. — Polar  star, 
the  pole-star.— Polarimeter,  Polarl- 
scope,  po-lar-im'et-er,  po-lar'i-skop,  n.  An 
optical  instrument,  various  kinds  of  which 
have  been  contrived,  for  exhibiting  the 
polarization  of  light.— Polarimetry,  po- 
lar-im'et-ri,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  or 
analysing  the  polarization  of  light.— Po- 
laristlc,  pd-la-ris'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
exhibiting  poles  or  polar  characteristics; 
having  a  polar  arrangement  or  disposition. 
—Polarity,  po-lar'i-ti,  n.  That  quality 
of  a  body  in  virtue  of  which  peculiar  pro- 
perties reside  in  certain  points  called  poles. 
— Polarizahle,  po'ler-i-za-bl,  a.  Capable 
pf  being  polarized.— Polarization,  po'- 
ler-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  polarizing  or 
giving  polarity  to  a  body;  the  state  of  being 
polarized  or  of  having  polarity;  in  a  voltaic 
cell,  the  setting  up  of  a  back  electromotive 
force  owing  to  the  deposition  of  gases  on 
the  electrodes.  —  Polarization  of  light,  a 
change  produced  upon  light  by  the  action 
of  certain  media,  by  which  it  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  having  polarity  or  poles  pos- 
sessing different  properties.  —  Polarize, 
po'ler-;z,  v.t. — polarized,  polarizing.  To 
develop  polarity  in.— Polarized,  'poler- 
Izd,  p.  and  a.    Having  polarity;  affected  by 


polarization     Polarizer.  pO-liM'sjir,  a, 

That  part  of  a  polanseope  by  which  light  is 

polari/cd. 

Pole,  pol,  11.    A  native  of  Poland. 
Pole-axe,  v.    [Poll  mas  ban  be  the  long 

stick  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  lor  /><///,  the  bead  | 

A  kind  of  an  or  nati  Ik  t. 

Polecat,  poi'iint,  a.   [Supposed  i<>  i>e  for 

pmilt  cut,    that,  is,    chicken   or  poultry   cat, 

or  abbrev.  from  Polish  oat.]    An  animal  of 

tlir  Weasel  family,  about  17  inches  in  length 
excluding  the  tail,  very  destructive  to  poul- 
try, rabbits,  pheasants,  &c. 
Polciliarcll,  pol'e  mark,  n.  [Gr.  pole- 
marchot  polemot,  war,  nudarche,  rule.]  A 
title  of  several  officials  in  ancient  Greek 
states. 

Polemic,  Polemical,  pG  -lem'ik,  po-lem'- 
i-kal,  a.  |Gr.  polemikos,  from  polemos,  war.] 
Pertaining  to  polemics;  given  to  contro- 
versy; engaged  In  supporting  an  opinion  or 
system  by  controversy.— Polemic,  n.  A 
disputant ;  one  who  carries  on  a  contro- 
versy ;  one  who  writes  in  support  of  an 
opinion  or  system  in  opposition  to  another. 
—Polemics,  po-lem'iks,  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  disputation;  controversy;  con- 
troversial writings. 

Polemoscope,  po-lem'o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  po- 
lemos, war,  and  skoped,  to  view— it  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  war.]  A  perspective 
glass  fitted  with  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
designed  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye. 

Polenta,  po-len'ta,  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and 
Fr.  polenta,  from  L,  polenta,  peeled  barley.] 
A  kind  of  pudding  made  in  Italy  from 
semolina,  Indian  corn,  or  maize  meal;  a 
thick  porridge  of  chestnut-meal  boiled  in 
milk,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  France. 

Police,  po-les',  n.  [Fr.  police,  from  L.  po- 
litia,  from  Gr.  politeia,  government,  ad- 
ministration, from  polis,  a  city.]  The 
means  instituted  by  a  government  or  com- 
munity to  maintain  public  order,  liberty, 
property,  and  individual  security;  the  body 
of  men  by  whom  the  municipal  laws  and 
regulations  are  enforced  and  public  order 
maintained. — Police  commissioner,  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  a  body,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers to  manage  police  affairs  in  burghs. — 
Police  constable,  police  officer.  A  member 
of  a  police  force;  a  policeman. — Police 
court,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
brought  up  on  charges  preferred  by  the 
police.  —  Police  magistrate,  a  judge  who 
presides  at  a  police  court. — Police  office, 
police  station,  the  headquarters  of  the 
police  or  of  a  section  of  them ;  the  house 
to  which  offenders  are  taken  in  the  first 
instance.  —  Policeman,  po-les'man,  n. 
One  of  the  ordinary  police,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  perambulate  on  a  certain  beat  for  a  fixed 
period,  for  the  protection  of  property,  and 
to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept. 

Policy,  pol'i-si,  n.  [L.  politia,  Gr.  politeia, 
polity.  Police.]  The  art  or  manner  of 
governing  a  nation;  the  line  of  conduct 
which  the  rulers  of  a  nation  adopt  on  par- 
ticular questions,  especially  with  regard  to 
foreign  countries ;  the  principles  on  which 
any  measure  or  course  of  action  is  based; 
prudence  or  wisdom  of  governments  or 
individuals  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs  public  or  private ;  dexterity  of  man- 
agement; in  Scotland,  the  pleasure-grounds 
around  a  gentleman's  country  residence. 
.".  Policy  is  the  course  of  conduct  pursued, 
or  the  management  of  an  affair,  in  certain 
circumstances;  polity,  the  general  principles 
on  which  such  course  of  conduct  is  based. 

Policy,  pol'i-si,  n.  [Fr.  police,  from  L.L. 
poleticum,  a  register,  from  L.  polyptychum, 
Gr.  polyptychon,  an  account-book— polys, 
many,  and  ptyche,  a  fold.]  A  written  con- 
tract by  which  a  corporation  or  other  per- 
sons engage  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  certain 
contingencies,  as  in  the  case  of  fire  or  ship- 
wreck, in  the  event  of  death,  &c,  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  a  fixed  sum  or  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  the  risk,  or 
certain  periodical  payments.  —  Instirance 
policy.  Under  Insure.— Policy-hold- 
er, n.  One  who  holds  a  policy  or  contract 
of  insurance. 


Polish,    pi i  IihIi,   a.      Pertaining  to   Poland 

or  to  ii h  inhabitants,    n.  The  language  of 
Mm  Pi 

Polish,  polish,  vt.    [Ki    podr  poUttwU, 
from    L.   polio,   to  smooth,    win  o<  • 
polite.]    T,,  make  smooth  and 

ally   by  lie  Hum  .   to  buim:  h  ,    tO 

rudem  i,  ru  iticity,  oi  to  make 

0\    and   polite    (to  polUh    lib     or    man 

nets),    v.t.  To  beoome  smooth :  to  ts 

smooth  and  glossy  nut  face;  to  | 
fined.  71.  A  substance  used  to  lm] 
gloss;  a  smooth  glossy  SUlfaOfl  produced  by 
friction;  artificial  gloss ;  refinement;  sle 
gancc  of  manners.  Poilshahle,  pol'ish 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  polished  Pol- 
ished, pol'isht,  75.  and  a.  .Made  smooth 
and  glossy;  refined.-  Polisher,  pol'] 
ii,  One  who  or  that  which  polishes,  — 
Polish! UK-paste,  n.  A  kind  of  paBte 
for  polishing;  blacking  for  harness  and 
leather;  a  compound  of  oil,  bees'-wax,  and 
spirit  varnish  for  imparting  a  gloss  to  fur- 
niture.— Pollshlng-powder,  n.  A  pre 
paration  of  plumbago  for  polishing  iron 
articles.— Polishiliu-slate,  n.  A  kind 
of  gray  or  yellow  slate,  composed  of  micro- 
scopic infusoria,  and  used  for  polishing 
glass,  marble,  &c. 

Polite,  po-lit',  a.  [L.  politus,  from  polio, 
to  polish.  Polish.]  Polished  or  elegant  in 
manners;  refined  in  behaviour;  well-bred; 
courteous;  complaisant. — Politely,  pd- 
lit'li,  adv.  In  a  polite  manner. — Polite- 
ness, po-Ht'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  polite;  courtesy. 

Politic,  pol'i-tik,  a.  [L.  politicus,  Gr.  poli- 
tikos,  from  polis,  a  city .  Police.]  Consist- 
ing of  citizens ;  constituting  the  state  (the 
body  politic);  prudent  and  sagacious  in 
devising  and  pursuing  measures  adapted 
to  promote  the  public  welfare;  well  devised 
and  adapted  to  the  public  prosperity;  in- 
genious in  devising  and  pursu  ing  any  scheme 
of  personal  or  national  aggrandizement; 
cunning;  artful;  sagacious  in  adapting 
means  to  an  end;  well  devised;  adapted  to 
its  end,  right  or  wrong.— Political,  po- 
lit 'i-kal,  a.  Having  a  fixed  or  regular 
system  or  administration  of  government; 
relating  to  civil  government  and  its  ad- 
ministration ;  concerned  in  state  affairs  or 
national  measures;  pertaining  to  a  nation 
or  state,  or  to  nations  or  states,  as  distin- 
guished from  civil  or  municipal ;  treating 
of  politics  or  government. — Political  econ- 
omy, the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  the  products,  necessary,  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man,  which  it  requires  some 
portion  of  voluntary  labour  to  produce, 
procure,  or  preserve. — Political  geography. 
Under  Geography.  —  Political  resident, 
an  agent  of  the  British  Government  in 
India  residing  at  the  court  of  a  native 
prince  and  advising  its  ruler  in  his  action. 
—Politically,  po-lit'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
political  manner.— Politician,  pol-i-tish'- 
an,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  art  of  governing ;  one  skilled 
in  politics  ;  one  who  occupies  himself  with 
politics.— Politicly,  pol'i-tik-U,  adv.  In 
a  politic  manner.— Politics,  pol'i-tiks,  n. 
[Fr.  politique,  Gr.  politike.]  The  science  of 
government;  that  part  of  ethics  which  re- 
lates to  the  regulation  and  government  of 
a  nation  or  state  for  the  preservation  of  its 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity;  political  af- 
fairs, or  the  conduct  and  contests  of  politi- 
cal parties.— Polity,  pol'i-ti,  «.  [Gr.  poli- 
teia. Policy.]  The  form  or  constitution 
of  civil  government  of  a  nation  or  state; 
the  constitution  or  fundamental  principles 
of  government  of  any  body  of  citizens ;  the 
recognized  principles  on  which  any  institu- 
tion is  based.    .".  Syn.  under  Policy. 

Polka,  polTra,  n.  A  species  of  dance  of 
Bohemian  origin,  the  music  to  which  is  in 
2-4  time,  with  the  third  quaver  accented; 
an  air  appropriate  to  the  dance. — Polk, 
polk,  v.i.  To  dance  a  polka.  —  Polka- 
jacket,  n.  A  knitted  jacket  worn  by 
women. 

Poll,  pol,  n.  [O.D.  pol,  bol,  a  ball,  the  head; 
L.G.  polle,  the  head,  the  top  of  a  tree; 
allied  to  ball,  bowl :  pollard  is  a  derivative.  J 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abtme— the  Fr.  u. 
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The  head  of  a  person,  or  tho  back  part  of 
tho  head ;  a  catalogue  or  register  of  heads, 
tliut  is,  of  porsons;  the  voting  or  register- 
ing of  votes  for  candidates  In  elections  (t  he 

oloae  of  the  i»>U);  the  Ui*h  called  a  ohub: 

the  blunt  end  of  a  hammer,  or  the  butt  of 
an  axe. — v.t.  To  remove  tho  top  or  he;ul  of; 
to  lop,  clip,  shear;  to  cut  closely;  to  mow; 
to  register  OX  give  a  vote;  to  bring  to  tho 
poll;  to  receive  or  elicit,  as  a  Dumber  of 
votes  or  voters.—  v.i.  To  vote  at  a  noil ;  to 
record  a  vote,  as  au  elector.  —  Pol  I -axe, 
n.  A  pole-axe;  an  axe  with  a  hammer  or 
stud  for  felling  oxen.-  Pol  l-hook,  w.  A 
register  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  an 
election.— Poll-clerk,  n.  A  clerk  who 
assists  the  presiding  officer  at  an  election. — 
Polled,  pold,  p.  and  a.  Deprived  of  the 
poll;  lopped,  as  a  tree  having  the  top  cut; 
having  the  hair  cut;  cropped;  bald;  having 
cast  the  horns,  as  a  stag;  hence,  wanting 
horns  (polled  cattle).— Poll -evil,  n.  A 
swelling  or  aposteme  on  a  horse's  head,  or 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  between  the  ears. — 
Polling-booth,  n.  A  temporary  erec- 
tion in  which  to  record  votes  at  an  election. 
—Polling-place,  Polling-station,  n. 
A  place  for  recording  votes  in  at  an  election. 
—Polling-sheriff,  n.  In  Scotland,  the 
presidingofficerat  a  polling-station.— Poll- 
tax,  n.  A  tax  levied  per  head  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  individual; 
a  capitation  tax. 

Poll,  pol,  n.  [Gr.  hoi  polloi,  the  many,  the 
rabble].  At  Cambridge  University,  one 
who  receives  no  honours,  but  merely  takes 
a  degree. 

Poll,  pol,  n.  [A  contr.  of  Polly  for  Mary.] 
A  familiar  name  often  applied  to  a  parrot. 

Pollack,  pol'ak,  n.  [D.  and  G.  pollack.] 
A  species  of  marine  fish  belonging  to  the 
cod  family. 

Pollan,  pol'an,  n.  [Ir.  pullog,  Gael,  pollag. 
Akin  to  pollack.]  An  Irish  species  of  fresh- 
water herring. 

Pollarchy,  pol'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  polloi,  many, 
and  arche,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the  many; 
government  by  the  mob  or  masses. 

Pollard,  pol'ard,  n.  [From  poll,  the  head, 
and  affix  -ard.]  A  tree  with  the  head  cut 
off  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  it  to  throw  out 
branches  all  round  the  section  where  am- 
putation has  taken  place;  a  stag  that  has 
cast  his  horns;  also,  a  hornless  ox;  a  coarse 
product  of  wheat,  but  finer  than  bran. — 
v.t.  To  make  a  pollard  of;  to  convert  into 
a  pollard  by  cutting  off  the  head. 

Pollen,  pol'en,  n.  [L.  pollen  and  pollis, 
fine  flour  or  dust.]  The  male  element  in 
flowering  plants ;  the  fine  dust  or  powder 
which  by  contact  with  the  stigma  effects  the 
fecundation  of  the  seeds.— Pollenarious, 
pol-e-na'ri-us,  a.  Consisting  of  meal  or 
pollen.  —  Polleniferoiis,  Pollinifer- 
OUS,  pol-e-nif'er-us,  pol-i-nifer-us,  a.  Pro- 
ducing pollen.— Pol leilize,  pol'en-iz,  v.t. 
To  supply  with  pollen ;  to  impregnate  with 
pollen.  —  Pollen-tune,  n.  One  of  the 
tubular  processes  emitted  by  the  pollen 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma 
of  a  plant,  and  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
duct the  impregnating  matter  down  the 
style  into  the  ovules  through  the  foramen. 
—Pollinate,  pol'i-nat,  v.t.  Bot.  to  con- 
vey pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma 
of.— Pollination,  pol-i-na'shon,  n.  Bot. 
the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  from  the 
anther  to  the  stigma. 

Pollex,  pol'leks,  n.  [L.]  The  thumb  in 
man ;  a  corresponding  digit  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

Pollicitation,  pol-lis'i-ta"shon,  n.  [L. 
pollicitatio,  from  pollicitari,  to  promise.] 
A  promise;  a  voluntary  engagement. 

Pol  Milium,  pol-lin'i-um,  n.;  pi.  -la.    [L. 

for  dust.]  An  agglutinated  mass  of  pollen- 
grains,  as  in  orchids. 

Pollute,  pol-lut',  v.t.— polluted,  polluting. 
[L.  polluo,  pollutum,  from  prep,  pol,  por, 
used  in  composition,  and  luo,  to  wash. 
Lave.]  To  make  foul  or  unclean ;  to 
render  impure ;  to  defile ;  to  soil ;  to  taint ; 
to  corrupt  or  defile  in  a  moral  sense;  to 


impair;  to  profane.— Pol  luted  ly,  pol-lft'- 
ted-li,  adv.  With  pollution.— Poll uted- 
Q8M,  pol-lQ'ted-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
polluted,  roll  titer  pol-lu'ter,  u.  One 
who  pollutes  or  profanes.  Pollution, 
pol-KVshon,  n.  [L.  pollutio.]  The  act  of 
polluting;  the  state  of  being  polluted;  de- 
tllement;  uncleanness;  impurity. 
Polo,  po'lo,  n.  A  game  at  ball  resembling 
hockey,  only  that  it  is  played  on  horseback. 

Polonaise,  pol-o-naz',  n.  [Fr.]  A  robe  or 
dress  worn  by  ladies  and  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles ;  a  melody  written  in 
imitation  of  Polish  dance  tunes. 

Polonium,  pol-o'ni-um,  n.  A  radioactive 
chemical  element,  also  called  Radium  F. 

Polony,  po-lo'ni,  n.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  Bologna  sausage.]  A  kind  of  high- 
dried  sausage  made  of  partly-cooked  pork. 

Poltroon,  pol-tron',  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  pol- 
tron,  from  It.  poltrone,  from  poltro,  lazy, 
dastardly,  from  O.H.G.  polstar,  a  pillow. 
Bolster.]  An  arrant  coward;  a  dastard; 
a  wretch ;  without  spirit  or  courage.— a. 
Base;  vile;  contemptible.— Poltroonery, 
pol-tron'er-i,  n.  Cowardice;  want  of  spirit. 
— Poltroonlsh,  pol-tron'ish,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  poltroon;  cowardly. 

Polverln,  Polverine,  pol've-rin,  pol've- 
rin,  n.  [It.  polverino,  from  L.  pulvis,  dust.] 
The  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant,  brought  from 
the  Levant  and  Syria,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Polyacoustic,  pol'i-a-kous"tik,  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  akouo,  to  hear.]  Capable  of 
multiplying  or  magnifying  sound. 

Polyadelph,  pol'i-a-delf",  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  adelphos,  brother.]  Bot.  a  plant 
having  its  stamens  united  in  three  or  more 
bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. — Poly- 
adelphian,  Polyadelphous,  pol'i-a- 
del"fi-an,  pol'i-a-deF'fus,  a.  Bot.  having 
stamens  united  in  three  or  more  bundles. 

Polyandrian,  Polyandrous,  pol-i-an'- 
dri-an,  pol-i-an'drus,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  having  many 
stamens,  that  is,  any  number  above  twenty, 
inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Polyandry,  pol-i-an'dri,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  aner,  andros,  a  man.]  The  practice 
of  females  having  more  husbands  than  one 
at  the  same  time;  plurality  of  husbands. 

Polyanthus,  pol-i-an'thus,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  garden  variety 
of  the  oxlip  primrose  which  has  long  been 
a  favourite. 

Polyarchy,  pol'i-ar-ki,  n.  [Gr. polys,  many, 
and  arche,  rule.]  The  government  of  many, 
whether  a  privileged  class  (aristocracy)  or 
the  people  at  large  (democracy). 

Polyatomic,  pol'i-a-tom"ik,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  E.  atomic]  Chem.  a  term  applied 
to  elements  or  radicals  which  have  an 
equivalency  greater  than  one;  poly  basic. 

Polybasic, pol-i-ba'sik, a.  [Gv.polys,mauy, 
and  E.  basic.]  Chem.  of  acids  with  more 
than  one  replaceable  hydrogen  atom. 

Polycarpic,  Polycarpons,  pol-i-kar'- 
pik,  pol-i-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  Bot .  having  the  carpels  dis- 
tinct and  numerous,  each  flower  bearing 
several  fruits;  also  applied  to  a  plant 
which  bears  fruit  many  times  without 
perishing. 

Polycephalous,  pol-i-sef'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  kephale,  head.]  Bot.  having 
a  common  support,  capped  by  many  like 
parts. 

Polychromy,  pol'i-kro'mi,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The  practice 
of  colouring  statues  and  the  exteriors  and 
interiors  of  buildings;  architectural  orna- 
mentation in  colours.— Polychromatic, 
Polychromic,  pol'i-kr6-mat"ik,  pol'i- 
kro-mik,  a.  Exhibiting  a  play  of  colours. — 
Polychrome,  pol'i-krom,  a.  Having 
several  or  many  colours ;  executed  in  the 
manner  of  polychromy. — Polychrome  print- 
ing, the  art  of  printing  in  one  or  more 
colours  at  the  same  time. 

Polycotyledon,'pol'i-kot-i-le"don,  n.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  kotyledon.]    Bot.  a  plant  that 


has  many  or  more  than  two  cotyledon!  or 
Lobes  to  bbe  seed.    Polycotyledononi, 

pol'i-kot-i  lc"do  huh,  a.  Having  more  than 
two  cotyledons. 

Polycracy,  po  lik'ra  Bi,n,  \(ir. polys,  many, 
and  krateia,  power.]  Government  by  many 
rulers;  polyarchy. 

PolydactyliMiii,  pol-1-dak'til-izm,  n.  [Gr, 
polys,  many,  daktylos,  a  finger.]    Tin 
ditfon  of  having  several  or  many  fingers  or 
digits.      PolydaCtylOUS,  pol  i-dak'ti-lug, 
a.    Having  many  fingers  or  toes. 

Polycmbryony,  pol-i-cm'bri-o-ni,  n.  |(  ;r 
polys,  many,  embryon,  an  embryo.] 
a  phenomenon  consisting  in  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  embryos  in  the  same  seed 
of  flowering  plants.— Polyembryonate, 
Polyemhryonic,  pol-i-ein'bri-on-at,  pol- 
i-em'bri-on"ik,  a.  Bot.  consisting  of  or 
having  several  embryos. 

Polyfoil,  pol'i-foil,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  L. 
folium,  a  leaf.]  Arch,  a  leaf  ornament  of 
more  than  five  divisions. 

Polygamy,  po-lig'a-mi,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  gamos,  marriage.]  A  plurality  of  wives 
or  husbands  at  the  same  time,  or  the  having 
of  such  plurality.— Polygamous,  po-lig'- 
a-mus,  a.  Relating  to  or  characterized  by 
polygamy  (polygamous  marriages) ;  having 
a  plurality  of  wives;  bot.  same  as  Poly- 
gamian.— Polygamist,  po-lig'a-mist,  n. 
A  person  who  practises  polygamy  or  who 
maintains  its  lawfulness. — Polygam,  pol'- 
i-gam,  n.  A  polygamian  plant.—  Pol j  ga- 
in lull,  pol-i-ga'mi-an,  a.  Bot.  pertaining 
to  a  class  of  plants  producing  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  with  male  or  female  flowers, 
or  both. 

Polygastric,  pol-i-gas'trik,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  gaster,  a  stomach.]  Having  or  sup- 
posed to  have  many  stomachs.— n.  An 
animal  having  or  appearing  to  have  many 
stomachs. 

Polygenesis,  pol-i-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  genesis.]  The  doctrine  that  be- 
ings have  their  origin  in  many  cells  or 
embryos  of  different  kinds:  opposed  to 
monogenesis.— Polygenctic,  pol'i-je-net"- 
ik,  a.  Relating  to  polygenesis.  Mono- 
genetic—  Polygeni st,  pol-lij'e-nist,  n. 
One  who  believes  in  polygenesis. 

Polygenous,  po-lij'e-nus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  genos,  kind.]  Consisting  of 
many  kinds. 

Polyglot,  pol'i-glot,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
glotta,  a  language.]  A  book  containing 
many  languages,  particularly  a  Bible  that 
presents  the  Scriptures  in  several  languages. 
Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Polygon,  pol'i-gon,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom.  a  plane  figure  of 
many  angles  and  sides,  or  at  least  of  more 
than  four  sides. — Similar  polygons  have 
their  several  angles  equal  each  to  each,  and 
the  sides  about  their  equal  angles  propor- 
tionals.—Polygonal,  Polygonons,  po- 
lig'o-nal,  po-lig'o-nus,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  polygon ;  having  many  angles.  Poly- 
gonal numbers,  the  successive  sums  of  a 
series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. —  Polygonometry  pol'i-go-nom"- 
et-ri,  n.  The  doctrine  of  polygons,  as  trigo- 
nometry is  the  doctrine  of  triangles. 

Polygram,  pol'i-gram,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
gramma,  a  line.]  A  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines. 

Polygraph,  pol'i-graf,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
graphe,  a  writing.]  An  instrument  for 
multiplying  copies  of  a  writing.  —  Poly- 
graphic,  Polygraphical,  pol-i-graf'ik, 
pol-i-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  polygraphy; 
done  with  a  polygraph.  —  Polygraphy, 
po-lig'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of  writing  in  various 
ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  the  same ;  the 
multiplication  of  copies  of  a  writing. 

Polygyn,  pol'i-jin,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  gyne,  a  female.]  Bot.  a  plant  having 
flowers  with  many  pistils,  more  than  twelve. 
— Polygynian,  Polygynons,  pol-i-jin'- 
i-an,  po-lij'i-nus,  a.  Having  many  pistils 
or  styles;  polygynic.— Polygynic,  pol-i- 
jin'ik.  a.  Practising  polygyny;  polygynous. 
— Polygynist,  po-lij'i-nist,  n.  One  who 
practises   polygyny.— Polygyny,   polij'i- 
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ii,  ii.  Tlu>  practice  of  having  more  wives 
ban  one  at  tlu>  same  time. 

oh li:illi«\  pol-l-hallt,  ".  [Or.  poly*, 
laiiy.  halt,  salt.]  A  mineral  ooourring  Id 
aMses  of  a  flbroui  struoture,  ol  a  bri<  h  r<  d 
oloor, 

ol>li<  droii  pol  i  be'dron,  n.  (Or.  polys. 
ian> .  ktdra,  u  side.  I  Otom.  a  Bolid  bounded 
m  many  Faces  or  planes,  and  when  all  the 
ices  are  regular  polygons  the  solid  becomes 
regular  body;  s  multiplying  glass  with 
Iferal  plane  surfaces;  a  polyscope.  Poly- 
MMiroiis,  Polyhedral,  pol-i-be'drus, 
ol-i-hc'dral,  a,  Formiug  a  polyhedron; 
avmK'  many  sides. 

ol.Vllintll,  pol  i  -math,  ti.  [(Jr.  polys, 
nany.  ami  mathfin,  to  learn.]  A  man  of 
anous  learning. 

olyincric,   pol-1  incr'ik,   a.     [Gr.   polys, 

leros,  a  part.]     Pertaining   to  or 

haraoterized  by  polymerism.— Polymer- 

de.  p<>  lim'er-Id,  n.  A  compound  that 
EbJbits  polymerism.-  Polymerism,  po- 

ioi'er-izm,  n.  Chem.  the  character  in  cer- 
ijB  compound  bodies,  differing  in  chemical 
■Operties,  of  having  the  same  chemical 
laments  combined  in  the  same  proportions 
at  with  different  molecular  weights.  Iso- 
1  i:k ism,  Metamerism.— Poly mcrous, 
q  lini  cr-us,  a.  Composed  of  many  parts, 
atCalning  to  polymerism. 

olymltfiiite,  pol-i-mig'nit,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
nam,  and  mignymi,  to  mix.]  A  mineral 
thich  occurs  in  small  prismatic  crystals  of 
,  metallic  lustre,  named  from  the  variety 
f  its  constituent  parts, 
olyiuorplllsm,  pol-i-mor'fizm,  n.  [Gr. 
•olijs,  many,  morphe,  form.]  The  property 
■f  existing  in  different  forms;  the  property 
f  crystallizing  in  two  or  more  fundamental 
onus.  —  Polymorphous,  Polymor- 
>hlc  pol-i-mor'fus,  pol-i-mor'fik,  a.  Hav- 
iig  many  forms;  assuming  many  forms. 

olynesiau,  pol-i-ne'zhi-an,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 

nany,    nesos,    an   island.]     Pertaining   to 

Polynesia,  the  region  of  many  islands  in 

he  Pacific— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

'olynesia. 

olyuomlal,    pol-i-no'mi-al,    n.   and  a. 

lULTINOMIAL. 

olyonymons,  pol-i-on'i-mus,  a.  [Gr. 
>olys,  many,  and  onoma,  a  name.]  Having 
aany  names  or  titles. 

olyoptrum,  Polyoptron,  pol-i-op'- 
rum,  po-li-op'tron,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
ndroot  opt,  to  see.]  A  glass  through  which, 
rom  the  formation  of  its  lens,  objects 
ppear  multiplied  but  diminished. 

olyorama,  pol'i-o-ra"ma,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
aany,  horama,  a  view.]  A  view  of  many 
bjects;  an  optical  apparatus  presenting 
aany  views. 

olyoses,  pol-i-o'sez,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many.] 
fery  complex  Carbohydrates  (which 
ee),  such  as  starch  and  cellulose. 
olyp,  Polype,  pol'ip,  n.  [L.  polypus,  a 
olyp,  a  growth  or  tumour,  from  Gr.  poly- 
ous— polys,  many,  pous,  a  foot.]  A  name 
josely  applied  to  what  were  once  known 
s  radiate  animals,  having  the  mouth  sur- 
ounded  by  more  or  less  numerous  arms  or 
sntacles,  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
ydra  or  the  sea-anemone;  a  zoophyte. — 
'olypary,  pol'i-pa-ri,  n.  The  horny  en- 
elope  or  case  of  polyps  (Hydrozoa,  Poly- 
oa,  &c).  — Polypean,  pol-i-pe'an,  a.  Per- 
suing to  a  polyp  or  a  polypus.— Polyp- 
dom,  po-lip'i-dom,  n.  [L.  polypus,  and 
ranw,  a  house.]  A  stem  or  permanent 
ibric  in  which  are  the  cells  constituting 
he  abodes  of  the  polyps  which  fabricate  it. 
-Polyplferons,  pol-i-pif'er-us,  a.  Pro- 
ucing  polyps.— Polipier,  po-lep-e-a,  n. 
F'r.]  A  polypary.— Polypite,  pol'i-plt,  n. 
'he  fundamental  portion  of  a  hydrozoon. 
-Polypoid,  pol'i-poid,  a.  Like  a  polyp. 
olyparons,  po-lip'a-rus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
aany,  and  L.  pario,  to  produce.]  Produc- 
ag  many;  bringing  forth  a  great  number. 
olypeptides,  pol-i-pep'tlds,  n.  [Gr. 
lotes,  many,  pepto,H  digest.]  Very  complex 
ynthetic  compounds,  resembling  albumin- 
ids  in  certain  respects. 


I'oli  pcfaloiiN  pol-i-pet'a-lus,  a  [Or, 
polys,  many,  pstolon,  epetaLI    Bot,  having 

or  consist  log  of  many  petal*  (a  pol)fpttalOV4 

coiolla). 

P0I3  phagonti  po  Ufa  gua,  "     [Or,  ;><>/!/*, 

many,  phOQtin.  to  eat  |  Bating  or  subsis- 
ting on  many  things  OX  kinds  of  I I 

Poljphnse, pol'l  f.iz",  n.  [Or  polys, many, 
and  phasis,  appearanos  I     Of  1  oomblne- 

tlon   of  electric  em  rents  differing  in  their 

I  I  by  constant   amounts. 

Polyphonic,  pol  I  fonlk,  <t     [Or,  polv$, 

many,    pMtH,    sound]      Having   or   OOnill 

ting  of  many  voices  or  sounds,  vtiisi,-.  run 

sisting  of  si  reral  parti  nrngraaslng  simul- 
taneously aooording  t<>  the  rules  of  counter 

point;    contrapuntal  Pol>  phoillHIll, 

Polyphony,  po  lit'011  i/.m,  po-lif'o  ni,  a, 
Multiplicity  of  sounds  or  voices.-  Poly- 
plionlst,  po  lif'on-ist,  n.  One  who  can 
speak  in  different  voices;  a  ventriloquist; 
a  contrapuntist. 

Polyphore,  pol'i-for,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  phoros,  carrying.]  Bot.  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle with  numerous  ovaries. 

Polyphyllous,  po-lif'i-lus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  phyllon,  a  leaf.]    Bot.  many-leaved. 

Polyphyodont,  pol'o-fT"od-ont,  a.  [Gr. 
polus,  many,  phyo,  I  produce,  odous,  odontos, 
a  tooth.]  Producing  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  teeth  throughout  life. 

Polypi.    Polypus. 

Polypler,  Polypite,  &c.  Under  Polyp. 

Poly  plastic,  pol-i-plas'tik,  a.  TGr.  polys, 
many,  and  plastikos,  plastic]  Having  or 
assuming  many  forms. 

Polypode,  pol'i-pod,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  An  animal  having 
many  feet;  the  milliped  or  wood-louse. 

Polypody,  pol'i-po-di,  n.  [Gr.  polypodion, 
from  its  spreading  root-stock.]  A  name 
of  various  ferns,  one  of  them  common  to 
Britain  and  North  America. 

Polyporons,  pol-i-po'rus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  poros,  a  pore.]  Having  many 
pores. 

Polypous.    Under  Polypus. 

Polyprisma tic,  pol'i-priz-mat"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  E.  prismatic]  Mineral,  hav- 
ing crystals  presenting  numerous  prisms  in 
a  single  form. 

Polypus,  poll-pus,  n.  pi.  Polypi,  pol'i-pi. 
[Polyp.]  A  polyp;  pathol.  a  pedunculated 
tumour  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  nostrils  and  uterus. — Poly- 
pous, pol'i-pus,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  poly- 
pus. 

Polyrhizous,  pol-i-ri'zus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  rhiza,  a  root.]  Bot.  possessing  nu- 
merous rootlets  independently  of  those  by 
which  the  attachment  is  effected. 

Polyscope,  pol'i-skop,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  skopein,  to  view.]  A  lens  so  constructed 
that  an  object  seen  through  it  appears 
multiplied. 

Polysepalous,  pol-i-sep'a-lus,  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  E.  sepal.]  Bot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  calyx  which  has  its  sepals 
separate  from  each  other. 

Polyspermal,  Polyspermons,  pol-i- 
sper'mal,  pol-i-sper'mus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  sperma,  seed.]  Containing  many 
seeds. 

Polysporous,  pol-i-spo'rus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  E.  spore.]  Bot.  having  many 
spores. 

Polystyle,  pol'i-stll,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  stylos,  &  column.]  Arch,  an  edifice  in 
which  there  are  many  columns.  Also  used 
as  adj. 

Polysyllable,  pol'i-sil-la-bl,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  A  word  of  many 
syllables,  that  is,  consisting  of  four  or  more 
syllables— Polysyllabic,  Polysyllab- 
ical,  pori-sil-lab"ik,  pol'i-sil-lab"i-kal,  a. 
Consisting  of  many  syllables  or  of  more 
than  three. 

Polysyndeton,  pol-i-sin'de-ton,  n.  [Gr.. 
from  polys,  many,  syn,  together,  deo,  I 
bind.]  A  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  the 
copulative  conjunction  is  often  repeated. 


rolyaynflicMlM,  pftH-wrntht ill.  «.    [Gr. 

pttlus,    many,    and    lyfUhttU,    a    puttll 

gather     B\  tmiiaia.]    A  compound!] 

1  bJ    elements  .    a    polysj  utbi  1  i< 
tun      Polyiynthetlc,  Polysynthet- 
leal,  pol  1  1  (uil, 

ii    PAuol,  compound  d  ol  an  1  ctraordinari 
Dumber  of  elements  oi   irord  formi 
retaining  a  kind  of  Independi  m 
tynthetio  word);  characterized  by  such  com- 
pounds  (a  potytynthetic  language). 
Polytechnic,  pol  I  bek'nik,  ".    [Or.  polys, 
many,  and  teefmi,  art.]    Denoting  01  oom- 
prehending  many  arts;  Bpeolfloally,  applied 

CO  an  educational  institution  in  \v|,k  |,  in 
struct  ion  is  given  in  many  artR,  n.  A 
School  Of  instruction  in  arts  ;  un  exhibition 
of  objects  belonging  to  the  industrial  arts 
—Polytechnics,  pol  I  tek/nlka,  n, 
science  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Polythalamons,  pol-i-thal'a-mu8,«.  [Or. 
polys,  many,  thalamot,  a  chamber. J  Hav- 
ing many  cells  or  chambers  (polythalamous 
shells). 

Poly  I  he  ism,  pol-i-thc'izm,  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  theos,  god.]  The  doctrine  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods.— Polythelsl,  pol-i-thg'ujt, 
n.  A  person  who  believes  in  a  plurality  of 
gods— Polytheistic,  Polythelstlcal, 
pol'i-the-is"tik,  pol'i-the-is"ti-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  polytheism ;  holding  a  plurality 
of  gods. 

Polytomons,  po-lit'o-mus,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  tome,  a  cutting.]  Bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  subdivided  into  many  dis- 
tinct subordinate  parts,  which,  however, 
are  not  jointed  to  the  petiole. 

Polyzoa,  pol-i-zo'a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
zoon,  an  animal.]  A  class  of  animals, 
chiefly  marine,  forming  compound  groups 
or  colonies,  being  the  lowest  members  of 
the  Mollusca,  and  generally  known  by  the 
popular  names  of  'Bea-mosses'  and  'sea- 
mats'.  —  Polyzoarinrn,  Polyzoary, 
pol/i-zo-a"ri-um,  pol-i-zo'a-ri,  n.  The  der- 
mal system  of  the  colony  of  a  polyzoon ;  a 
polypidom.  —  Polyzoon,  pol-i-zo'on,  n. 
One  of  the  polyzoa. 

Polyzonal,  pol-i-zo'nal,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  zone,  a  zone.]  Composed  of  many 
zones  or  belts;  a  term  applied  to  burning 
lenses  composed  of  pieces  united  in  rings. 

Pomace,  pom'as,  n.  [From  L.  pomum,  an 
apple.]  The  substance  of  apples  or  of 
similar  fruit  crushed  by  grinding.— Poma- 
ceous,  po-ma'shus,  a.  Like  pomace;  per- 
taining to  the  apple  family  of  trees. 

Pomade,  po-m&d',  n.  [Fr.  pommade,  It. 
pomada,  pomata,  from  L.  pomum,  an  apple. 
Originally  it  was  prepared  from  apples.] 
Perfumed  ointment,  especially  ointment  for 
the  hair;  pomatum. 

Pomander,  p5'man-der,  n.  [Fr.  pomme 
d'ambre,  apple  or  ball  of  amber.]  A  per- 
fume ball,  or  a  mixture  of  perfumes,  for- 
merly carried  in  the  pocket  or  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  the  girdle. 

Pomatum,  po-ma'tum,  n.  [From  L.  po- 
mum, an  apple.  Pomade.]  A  perfumed 
unguent  used  in  dressing  the  hair;  pomade. 

Pome,  pom,  n.  [L.  pomum,  an  apple.]  Bot. 
a  fleshy  or  pulpy  pericarp  without  valves, 
containing  a  capsule  or  capsules,  as  the 
apple,  pear,  &c 

Pomegranate,  pom'gra-nat,  n.  [L.  po- 
mum, an  apple,  and  granatum,  grained, 
having  many  grains  or  seeds.  Grain, 
Garnet.]  A  fruit  as  large  as  an  orange, 
having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp 
and  numerous  grains  or  seeds ;  the  fruit 
that  produces  pomegranates,  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Persia ;  an  ornament  on  the 
robe  and  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 

Pomelo,  pom'e-15,  n.    The  pompelmoose. 

Pomeranian,  pom'er-a"ni-an,  n.  A  large 
dog  from  Pomerania  in  Prussia. 

Pomeroy.  Pomeroyal,  pom'roi,  pom'- 
roi-al,  n.  [Fr.  pomme,  an  apple,  roi,  king, 
royal,  royal.]    A  particular  sort  of  apple. 

Pomiferous,  po-mif  er-us,  a.  [L.  pomum, 
an  apple,  and  fero,  I  produce.]  Apple- 
bearing;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
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bear  the  larger  fruits  (as  melons,  gourd-, 
cucumbers,  BO.). 

Poillllinue,  pom'iV|,  v.     Same  as  PpffMM, 

Pommel,  puiu'mel,  m.  [O.Fr.  }>i>iii>it>  I, 
from  L.  poiittuii,  an  apple  Of  .similar  fruit.] 
A  knob  or  ball;  tbo  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a 
sword;  the  protuberant  1  tddle- 

bow;  a  round  knob  on  the  frame  of  a  ohair. 
— v.t. — ponninHfd,  pommelling.  To  beat; 
to  bruise,    Spoiled  also  Pummel, 

Pomology,  po-moro-ji,  n.  |L.  pomum,  an 
apple,  Or.  (0008,  discourse.]  The  branch  of 
knowledge  that  deals  with  fruits  ;  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-trees.— Pomologlcal,  po- 
mo-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  pomology.  — 
Pomologlsl ,  pQ-mol'o-jlst,  n.  One  wbo 
is  versed  in  pomology. 

Pomp,  pomp,  n.  IFr.  pompe,  L.  pompa, 
from  Gr.  pompe,  a  procession,  from  pempo, 
to  send.]  A  procession  distinguished  by 
splendour  or  magnificence ;  a  pageant ; 
magnificence ;  parade  ;  splendour ;  display. 
—Pompous,  pom'pus,  a.  [Fr.  pompeux.] 
Displaying  pomp;  splendid;  showing  self- 
importance;  exhibitingan  exaggerated  sense 
of  dignity;  ostentatious. —Pompously, 
pom'pus-li,  adv.  In  a  pompous  manner; 
ostentatiously.— Poiiipousness,  Pom- 
posity, pom'pus-nes,  pom-pos'i-ti,  n.  Pom- 
pous display;  show;  ostentation. 

Pompelmoose,  pom'pel-mos,  n.  [Prob- 
ably of  Eastern  origin.]  The  shaddock,  or 
a  large  variety  of  that  fruit. 

Pompuolyx,  pom'fo-liks,  n.  [Gr.  pompho- 
lyx,  a  bubble.]  An  eruption  of  deep-seated 
vesicles  in  the  skin,  especially  of  the  palms 
and  soles. 

Pomp  ion,  pum'pi-on,  n.  [O.Fr,  pompon ; 
akin  pumpkin.]    A  pumpkin. 

Pom-pom,  n.  [From  sound.]  An  auto- 
matic gun  tiring  small  shells. 

Pompon,  poh-pon,  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornament 
of  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  &c,  for  a  bon- 
net or  hat;  a  ball  on  a  soldier's  shako. 

Pompous,  Pouipously,  &c.  Under 
Pomp. 

Poiieho,  pon'cho,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spanish 
America  a  garment  like  a  narrow  blanket 
with  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through. 

Pond,  pond,  n.  [A  slightly  different  form 
of  pound,  A. Sax.  pund,  an  inclosure.]  A 
body  of  still  water  of  less  extent  than  a 
lake,  either  artificial  or  natural.— Po  lid- 
lily,  n.  The  water-lily.— Pond-weed, 
tj.    A  name  of  several  British  water-weeds. 

Ponder,  pon'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  ponderer,  from 
L.  pondero,  to  weigh,  from  pondus,  pon- 
deris,  weight.]  To  weigh  carefully  in  the 
mind ;  to  think  about ;  to  reflect  upon ;  to 
examine  carefully. — v.i.  To  think;  to  muse; 
to  deliberate :  with  on  or  over.— Ponder- 
able, pon'der-a-bl,  a.  [L.  ponder abilis.~\ 
Capable  of  being  weighed;  having  weight. 
—Ponderability,  Ponderableness, 
pon'der-a-bil"i-ti,  pon'der-a-bl-nes,  n.  That 
property  of  bodies  by  which  they  possess 
sensible  weight. — Ponderer,  pon'der-er, 
n.  One  that  ponders.  —  Ponderingly, 
pon'der-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  pondering  manner. 
—Ponderous,  pon'der-us,  a.  [L.  pon- 
der osus.~\  Very  heavy;  of  great  weight; 
massive  ;  weighty ;  forcible.  —  Ponder- 
ously, pou'der-us-li,  adv.  In  a  ponderous 
manner.  —  Ponderousness,  Ponder- 
osity, pon'der-us-nes,  pon-der-os'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ponderous; 
gravity;  heaviness. 

Pongee,  pun'ji,  n.  [Chinese.]  Soft  un- 
bleached Chinese  silk  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  balloons. 

PongO,  pong'go,  n.  A  name  given  to  some 
of  the  large  apes. 

Poniard,  pon'yard,  n.  [Fr.  poignard,  from 
pcing,  L.  pugnus,  the  fist.]  A  small  dagger; 
a  pointed  weapon  for  stabbing.—  v.t.  To 
pierce  with  a  poniard;  to  stab. 

Pontage,  pon'taj,  n.  [L.L.  pontagium, 
from  L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge.]  A  toll  or 
tax  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  bridges. 

Pontifex,  pon'ti-feks,  n.  pi.  Pontlfices, 

pon-tif'i-sez.   [L.  pontifex,  pontificis,  a  high- 


priesti  from  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  and 
fueiO,   tO  make.  |    The  name  by   winch   the 

KoniHns  designated  the  highest  members 
of  their  great,  colleges  of  priests,  the  ohief 
being  termed  PontOkso  fflaotmu*.— Poll* 
I  ill',  pon'tif,  n.  A  high-priest;  a  designa- 
tion of  the  pope.  -Pontine  Pontifical, 

pon-tif'ik,  pon-tif'i  kal,  a.  Relating  to  pon- 
i  ill  |  or  priests;  relating  to  a  pope;  belonging 
to  the  pope;  in  a  lofty  manner,  ezprei  sivi 
of  infallibility  of  speaker.  —  Poll  I  ilieal, 
pun  tit'i-kal,  n.  A  book  containing  rites 
and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical ;  pi.  the  dress 
and  ornaments  of,  a  pope,  priest,  or  bishop. 
— Pontilically,  pon-tif'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  pontifical  manner.— Pontificate,  pon- 
tif'i-kat,  n.  [L.  pontificatus.)  The  state  or 
dignity  of  a  high-priest;  the  office  or  dignity 
of  the  pope;  the  papacy;  the  reign  of  a  pope. 
—  Poiltlflce,  pon'ti-fis,  n.  A  bridge  con- 
struction, on  model  of  edifice.  (Mil.,  P.L., 
x.  348.) 

Pontoon,  Ponton,  pon-ton',  pon-ton',  n. 
[Fr.  ponton,  from  L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge.] 
A  flat-bottomed  boat,  or  any  light  frame- 
work or  floating  body  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  temporary  military  bridge  over 
a  river ;  a  lighter,  a  low  flat  vessel  resem- 
bling a  barge,  used  in  careening  ships;  a 
water-tight  structure  placed  beneath  a  sub- 
merged vessel  and  then  tilled  with  air,  to 
assist  in  refloating  the  vessel.  —  Ponto- 
uier,  Pontonnier,  pon-to-ner',  n.  [Fr.] 
A  soldier  having  the  charge  of  pontoons; 
one  who  constructs  pontoon -bridges.  — 
Pontoon-bridge,  n.  A  temporary  mili- 
tary bridge  supported  on  pontoons.— Poll- 
tooil-traill,  n.  The  carriages  or  wagons 
and  materials  carried  with  an  army  to  con- 
struct bridges.— Pout-volant,  pont-vo'- 
lant,  w.  [Fr.  pont,  bridge,  and  volant,  fly- 
ing.] Milit.  a  flying  bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge 
used  in  sieges. 

Pony,  po'ni,  n.  [Gael,  ponaidh,  Ir.  poni,  a 
pony.]  A  small  variety  of  horse ;  a  betting 
term  for  the  sum  of  <£25,  probably  from 
that  being  about  the  price  of  a  pony. 

Pood,  pod,  n.  A  Russian  weight,  equal  to 
36  English  lbs. 

Poodle,  pb'dl,  n.  [Same  as  G.  and  Dan. 
pudel,  D.  poedel,  L.G.  budel,  a  poodle;  akin 
to  L.G.  pudeln,  to  waddle.]  A  small  variety 
of  dog  covered  with  loug  curling  hair. 

Pooh,  po,  interj.  Pshaw !  pish !  an  expres- 
sion of  dislike,  scorn,  or  contempt. — Pooll- 
pooh,  v.t.  To  turn  aside  with  a  pooh;  to 
express  scorn  or  contempt  for;  to  sneer  at. 

Pool,  pbl,  n.  [A.Sax.  p6l  =  L.G.  pohl,  pool, 
Icel.  pollr,  D.  poll,  G.  pfuhl,  pool,  fen  ;  the 
word  is  also  Celtic ;  W.  pwll,  a  pool,  a  pit ; 
perhaps  akin  to  L.  palus,  a  marsh.]  A 
small  collection  of  water  or  other  liquid  in 
a  hollow  place ;  a  small  piece  of  stagnant 
water;  a  hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  bed. 

Pool,  pol,  n.  [Fr.  poule,  a  hen.]  The  re- 
ceptacle for  the  stakes  at  certain  games  of 
cards,  billiards,  &c;  the  stakes  themselves; 
a  variety  of  play  at  billiards  in  which  each 
of  the  players  stakes  an  equal  sum,  the 
winner  carrying  off  the  whole;  rifle  practice, 
firing  for  prizes  on  the  principle  that  every 
competitor  pays  a  certain  sum  for  every 
shot,  and  the  whole  is  divided  among  the 
successful  competitors. 

Poon,  pon,  n.  [Indian  name.]  The  name 
of  several  valuable  trees  of  India  (genus 
Calophyllum). 

Poonac,  po'nak,  n.  [A  Tamil  word.]  The 
substance  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed 
from  cocoa-nuts,  used  for  feeding  stock  and 
for  manure. 

Poop,  pop,  n.  [Fr.  poupe,  from  L.  puppis, 
the  poop.]  The  highest  and  aftermost  part 
of  a  ship's  deck  above  the  complete  deck 
of  the  vessel. — v.t..  Naut.  to  break  heavily 
over  the  stern  or  quarter  of;  to  drive  in  the 
stern  of. 

Poor,  por,  a.  [O.E.  poure,  O.Fr.  poure, 
povre,  Mod.Fr.  pauvre,  from  L.  pauper, 
poor,  from  paucus,  few,  and  pario,  to  pro- 
duce.] Destitute  of  riches;  not  having 
property  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence ;  needy ;  wanting  good  or  desirable 


qualities;  having  little  value  or  importance; 
trifling;  insignificant;  paltry;  mean;  desti- 
tute of  fertility ;  barren;  destitute  of  intol- 
lectual  or  artistic  merit  (a  poor  discourse) ; 
wanting  in  spirit  or  vigour,  weak;  impotent; 
worthy  of  pity ;  ill-fated;  a  word  of  Under- 
ut  (poor  thing) ;  a  word  of 
slight  contempt;  wretched—  The  poor,  col- 
lectively, the  indigent;  the  needy:  opposed 
to  the  rich  ;  those  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, and  who  have  to  depend  for  support 
on  the  contributions  of  others.—  Poor  in 
spirit,  humble;  contrite.  (N.T.)  —  Poor- 
box,  n.  A  box  to  receive  money  for  the 
poor.— Poorhouse,  pbr'hous,  n.  A  resi- 
dence for  persons  receiving  public  charity.— 
Poor-jolm,  n.  A  fish  of  the  cod  family, 
formerly  a  cheap  kind  of  food.  (Shak.)— 
Poor-law,  n.  A  law  or  the  laws  collec- 
tively established  for  the  management  of 
tlie  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
—Poorly,  por'li,  adv.  In  a  poor  manner 
or  condition;  in  indigence;  with  little  or 
no  success ;  in  an  inferior  manner ;  insuffi- 
ciently; defectively.— a.  Somewhat  ill;  in- 
disposed; not  in  health.  (Colloq.)— Poor- 
ness, por'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  poor;  poverty.— Poor-rate,  n.  An 
assessment  or  tax  imposed  for  the  relief  or 
support  of  the  poor.— Poor-spirited,  a. 
Of  a  mean  spirit;  cowardly.— Poor-spir- 
itedness,  n.— Poor's  Roll,  n.  A  roll 
or  list  of  paupers,  or  persons  entitled  to  or 
who  have  received  parochial  relief. 

Pop,  pop,  n.  [From  the  sound.]  A  small 
smart  sound  or  report ;  a  blow  with  a 
hatchet.—  A  Pop  on  Pope,  squib  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  —  v.i.  —  popped, 
popping.  To  appear  to  the  eye  suddenly; 
to  enter  or  issue  forth  with  a  quick,  sudden 
motion ;  to  dart ;  to  start  from  a  place  sud- 
denly. —  v.t.  To  thrust  forward,  or  offer 
suddenly ;  to  thrust  or  push  suddenly  with 
a  quick  motion. — To  pop  corn,  to  parch  or 
roast  Indian  corn  until  it  expands  and 
'  pops '  open.  (Amer.) — To  pop  the  question, 
in  familiar  language,  to  make  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  a  lady.— adv.  Suddenly;  unex- 
pectedly.— Pop-corn,  n.  Corn  or  maize 
for  parching;  parched  maize;  popped-corn. 
(Amer.)— Pop-gun,  n.  A  small  gun  or 
tube  used  by  children  for  shooting  pellets, 
which  makes  a  '  pop '  when  the  pellet  is  ex- 
pelled. 

Pope,  pop,  n.  [A.Sax.  pdpa,  from  L.L. 
papa,  the  pope,  lit.  father,  same  word  as 
papa,  the  childish  name  for  father.  Papa.] 
The  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church;  in  the  Greek  CMirch,  • 
a  priest  or  chaplain ;  the  ruffe,  a  small  fish 
closely  allied  to  the  perch.—  Pope's  eye,  the 
gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  much  prized 
for  its  delicacy.— Popedom,  pop'dum,  n. 
The  place,  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope.—  Pope- Joan,  n.  A  game  of 
cards.— Popery,  po'per-i,  n.  The  religion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  comprehending 
doctrines  and  practice :  a  term  offensive  to 
Catholics.— Popish,  popish,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  pope  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  used  with  a  shade  of  contempt.— 
Popislily,  po'pish-li,  adv.  In  a  popish 
manner;  with  a  tendency  to  popery. 

Popinjay,  pop'in-ja,  n.  [O.E.  popingay, 
Fr.  papegai,  Sp.  and  Pg.  papagayo,  L.Gr 
papagas,  from  Ar.  babaghd,  babbagd,  a  par 
rakeet.]    A  parrotj ;  a  gay,  trifling  young 

',  man;  a  fop  or  coxcomb. 

Poplar,  pop'lar,  n.  [O.Fr.  poplier,  Mod.Fr. 
peuplier,  from  L.  populus,  a  poplar.]  A 
common  name  of  sundry  well-known  trees, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  as 
the  white  poplar,  gray  poplar,  trembling 
poplar  or  aspen,  black  poplar,  &c.— Pop- 
fared,  pop'lard,  a.  Covered  with  or  con- 
taining poplars. 

Poplin,  pop'lin,  w.  [Fr.  Popeline.]  Corded 
fabric  of  silk,  now  chiefly  made  in  Dublin, 
but  originally  made  in  the  papal  city  of 
Avignon. 

Poppet,  pop'et,  n.  [In  first  sense  same  as 
puppet;  comp.  Fr.  poupie,  a  head  of  a  lathe. J 
A  term  of  endearment;  a  shore  to  support 
a  ship  in  launching ;  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
lathe. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  h ir;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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Popple,  pop'l,  i'.'.  I  Dim.  and  l'req.  of  ;»<>/»  I 
Xo  move  quickly  up  and  down,  as  a  cork 
dropped  ou  water. 

Poppj.  pop  i,  ii.    I  A  Sax.  }»i)>i[i,  }>(>!''■:. 

paver,   a  poppy. J     A    gay  Dowering 
;u  one  ol  n 
white    pis  .('ted  opium 

Poppled,   pop'iu,  Grown  oyer  with 

poppies;  mingled  with  poppies;  made 
aroM  opium.    Poppy-head,  n. 

i veil  oruameut  on  the  end  of  a  pew, 
&c     Poppy-oil,  n.    A  bland,  dry- 
iil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  poppy, 
used  in  painting. 

Populace,  pop  u  las,  n.    [Fr.  populace,  It 

froin  L.  jiopulus,  the  people 
uce  popular,  people);  the  rool  is  doubt- 
ful I  The  common  people;  the  vulgar;  the 
multitude,  comprehending  all  persons  not 
distinguished  by  rank,  education,  office,  or 
profession:  usually  with  the  definite  article. 
—Popular,  pop  n-ler,  u.  |L.  popularis.) 
aiuiug  to  the  common  people;  consti- 
tuted by  or  depending  ou  the  people;  suitable 
to  common  people ;  easy  to  be  compre- 
hended; plain;  familiar;  beloved  by  tbe 
people;  pleasing  to  people  in  general. — 
Popularity,  pop-u-lari-ti,  n.  Tbe  state 
or  quality  of  being  popular,  or  esteemed  by 
the  people  at  large;  good-will  or  favour 
proceeding  from  the  people.—  Populari- 
zation, pop'u-ler-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  making  popular.— Popularize,  pop'u- 
lei'-iz,  v.t. — popularized,  popularizing.  To 
make  popular;  to  treat  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, or  so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible;  to 
spread  among  the  people.— Popularly, 
pop'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  popular  manner ;  so 
as  to  please  the  populace;  among  the  people 
at  large;  currently;  commonly.  —  Pop- 
ularness,tpop'u-ler-nes,n.— Populate, 
pop'u-lat,  v.t.— populated,  populating.  To 
furnish  with  inhabitants;  to  people.— Pop- 
ulation, pop-u-la'shon,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  populating  or  peopling;  the  whole 
number  of  people  in  a  country,  town,  &c; 
populousness.  —  Populator,  pop'ii-la-ter, 
n.  One  who  populates  or  peoples.— Popu- 
list, pop'u-list,  n.  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  party  advocating  an  advanced 
programme  of  national  control  and  pro- 
prietorship of  all  natural  means  of  produc- 
tion.—Populous,  pop'u-lus,  a.  [L.  popu- 
Ioshs.]  Full  of  inhabitants;  thickly  peopled. 
—Populously,  pop'u-lus-li,  adv.  With 
many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  extent. 
— Populousness,  pop'u-lus-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  populous. 

Porbeagle,  porlbe-gl,  n.  [Lit.  hog-beagle 
— Fr.  pore,  a  hog,  and  E.  beagle,  the  latter 
term,  like  dog  and  hound,  being  applied  to 
several  sharks;  comp.  porpoise.]  A  species 
of  shark. 

Porcate,  Porcated,  porTiat,  por'ka-ted, 
a.  [L.  porca,  a  ridge.]  Ridged;  formed  in 
ridges. 

Porcelain,  por'se-lan,  n.  [Fr.  porcelaine, 
from  It.  porcellana,  first  a  certain  shell, 
then  the  nacre  of  the  shell,  and  last  porce- 
lain, from  L.  porcus,  a  hog,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  the  shell  to  a  hog. 
Pork.]  The  finest  species  of  pottery  ware, 
originally  manufactured  in  China  and 
Japan,  formed  from  the  finest  clays  united 
with  siliceous  earths,  which  communicate 
a  certain  degree  of  translucency  by  means 
of  their  vitrification. — a.  Belonging  to  or 
consisting  of  porcelain.  —  Porcelain- 
clay,  n.  Kaolin.  —  Porcelainlzed, 
por'se-lan-Tzd.  a.  Baked  like  potters'  clay; 
geol.  hardened  and  altered  to  resemble  in 
texture  porcelain.— Porcellaneous,  por- 
sel-la'ne-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
porcelain. — Porcellaneous  shells  are  those 
which  have  a  compact  texture,  an  enamelled 
surface,  and  are  generally  beautifully  varie- 
gated. — Porcellanite,  por'sel-lan-it,  n. 
A  siliceous  mineral,  a  species  of  jasper,  of 
various  colours. 

Porch,  porch,  n.  [Fr.  porche,  It.  portico, 
from  L.  porticus,  a  porch,  from  porta,  a 
gate,  entrance.  Port.]  Arch,  an  exterior 
appendage  to  a  building  forming  a  covered 
approach  or  vestibule  to  a  doorway ;  a 
covered  walk  or  portico. — The  Porch,  a 
public  portico  in  Athens,  where  Zeno,  the 


philosopher,  taught  hi«  disoiplftSj  hence,  thr 

\    is    equivalent,    to    Ihc    MAMJ    <>/   the 

Stoic*. 

Porcine,    por'tOn,    a.     |L.    jxirrinun.    finm 

porous,  a  hog,  Pour]  reruunlng  to  twine; 
[ike  i  m  no  ,  bog  Like. 

Porcupine.  por*M  pin,  n.  [O  Fr.  port 
ttpin,  in.  spine  Iiuk,  from  L  porous,  ft  pig. 
ftnd  spina,  a  spine  or  thorn.  I'okk,  spin  i  | 
A  rod, hi   Quadruped  oorered   with  long 

spines  mixed  with  briHtly  lniirs,  which  the 

animftl  can  erect  at  pleasure,  and  whieh 

lor  liis  defenoa     I'orciiplne-llsli, 

n.  A  fifth  OOTi  red  with  spines  or  prickles, 
and  found  In  the  tropical  seas.— Pore u> 

pinc-tvood  a.  The  wood  of  the  cocoa- 
nui  palm,  which  when  cut  horizontally  has 
markings  like  those  of  porcupine  Bpines. 
Pore,  por,  n.  [Fr.  pore,  from  L.  porus,  Gr. 
pore*,  a  passage,  a  pore.  Port  (a  gate).] 
A  small  opening  in  a  solid  body,  especially 
one  of  the  minute  openings  on  the  surface 
of  organized  bodies  through  which  fluids 
and  minute  substances  are  excreted  or 
exhaled  or  by  which  they  are  absorbed; 
one  of  the  small  interstices  between  the 
molecules  of  matter  which  compose  bodies. 
—  Porous,  Pory,  po'rus,  po'ri,  a.  Having 
many  pores  or  minute  openings  or  inter- 
stices; having  the  molecules  separated  by 
intervals  or  pores.— Porously,  po'rus-li, 
adv.  In  a  porous  manner. — Porousness, 
Porosity,  po'rus-nes,  po-ros'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  porous  or  of  having 
pores. 

Pore,  por,  v.i.— pored,  poring.  [O.E.  poure; 
origin  uncertain ;  possibly  same  as  pour.) 
To  look  with  steady  continued  attention 
or  application;  to  read  or  examine  any- 
thing with  steady  perseverance:  generally 
followed  by  on  {upon)  or  over. — Porer, 
po'rer,  n.    One  who  pores. 

Porgee,  por'je,  «.  A  coarse  kind  of  India 
silk. 

Porgy,  Porgle,  por'ji,  n.  [Origin  doubt- 
ful] The  name  given  to  a  number  of  fishes, 
some  of  them  used  as  food. 

Porlfera,  po-rif'er-a,  n.pl.  [L.  porus,  a 
pore,  and/ero,  I  bear.]  An  order  of  the 
Protozoa,  including  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water sponges. 

Porlform,  po'ri-form,  a.  [L.  porus,  a  pore, 
and  forma,  a  shape.]    Resembling  a  pore. 

Por  J  sm,  pSr'izm,  n.  [Gr.  porisma,  a  corol- 
lary, from  porizo,  I  gain.]  Geom.  a  corol- 
lary; a  proposition  affirming  the  possibility 
of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a 
certain  problem  indeterminate  or  capable 
of  innumerable  solutions.— Porlstic,  Po- 
ristical,  po-ris'tik,  po-ris'ti-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  porism. 

Porite,  po'rlt,  n.  [L.  porus,  a  pore.]  A 
coral  of  certain  species  having  the  surface 
covered  with  minute  shallow  pores  or  cells. 

Pork,  pork,  n.  [Fr.  pore,  from  L.  porcus, 
a  swine,  a  pig  (seen  also  in  porcupine,  por- 
poise, porbeagle).  Farrow.J  The  flesh  of 
swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  for  food. — 
Porker,  porter,  n.  A  hog ;  a  pig ;  espe- 
cially one  fed  for  pork.— Pork-butcher, 
n.  One  who  kills  pigs  or  who  deals  in  pork. 
— Pork-cliop,  n.  A  slice  from  the  rib  of 
a  pig.— Pork-pie,  n.  A  pie  made  of  pastry 
and  minced  pork.— Pork-sausage,  n.  A 
sausage  made  of  minced  pork  with  various 
flavouring  ingredients. 

Pornography,  por-nog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. pome, 
prostitute,  grapho,  I  write.]  Literature 
in  which  prostitutes  figure;  obscene  writ- 
ing.— Pornographer,  por-nog'ra-fer,  n. 
One  who  treats  such  subjects.— Porno- 
graphic, por-no-graf  ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  literary  treatment  of  such  subjects. 

Porosity,  Porous,  &c.    Under  Pore. 

Porphyrogenitus,  por'fi-r6-jen"i-tus,  n. 
[L.  porphyra,  purple,  and  genitus,  begot, 
born.]  A  title  given,  especially  by  the 
Romans  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  such  of 
the  sovereign's  sons  as  were  born  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

Porphyry,  por'fi-ri,  n.  [Fr.  porphyre,  Pr. 
porfiri,  from  Gr.  porphyrites,  lit.  a  purple- 
coloured    rock,    from   porphyra,    purple. 
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base— Porphjii lie,  Poi-pln  rlllcul. 
Porphyraceoiu,  por  fl  rii  ik,  poi  n  rit'- 

i  kal,   por-li-ra'shus,    <i      < 
Humbling,  or  containing  porphyry.     Por- 
pliyrlznllon,  por/n-rT-za"sb.on.  n.     The 
act  of  porphyrizing.-  Porpliyri/c,  por'fl 
rlz,  v.t.—porphiiriznl,  porphyrizing.      To 
cause  to  resemble  porphyry. 

Porpoise,  por'pus,  n.   [O.K.  porcpisce,  por- 
pesse,  &.C.,  lit.  swine  Qesh,  from  L   p 
a  Bwine,  and  j/ixcis,  a  fish,     1'okk.j    A  ce- 
taceous mammal,  rarely  exceeding  5  feet 
in  length,  frequenting  the  Northern 
and  frequently  seen  otf  the  shores  pui 
shoals  of  herring,  mackerel,  &c.  Sometimes 
written    Porjms. — Porpoising,    poi 
ing,  n.     In  aviation,  the  movemenl   of  ft 
seaplane  on  and  off  the  water  when  an  im- 
perfect get-off  or  landing  is  made 

Porraceous,  por-a'shus,  a.  [L.  porrum,  a 
leek.]    Of  a  leek-green  colour. 

Porridge,  por'ij,  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  por- 
rum, porrus,  a  leek,  and  meaning  origi- 
nally leek  soup  or  broth;  or  a  corruption  of 
pottage.)  A  kind  of  food  made  by  slowly 
stirring  oatmeal,  or  other  similar  substance, 
amongst  water  or  milk  while  boiling  till  a 
thickened  mass  is  formed— Porringer, 
por'in-jer,  n.  [From  porridge.  The  n  has 
intruded  as  in  messenger.)  A  porridge-dish; 
a  small  earthenware  or  tin  vessel  out  of 
which  children  eat  their  food. 

Porrlgo,  po-rl'go,  n.  [L.]  Scald-head; 
scurf  or  scall  in  the  head. 

Port,  port,  n.  [A.Sax.  port,  a  port,  haven, 
harbour,  from  L.  portus,  a  haven ;  akin  to 
porta,  a  gate;  same  root  as /are.  It  enters 
into  many  place-names,  as  Portland,  Ports- 
month,  Bridport.]  A  natural  or  artificial 
harbour;  a  haven;  any  bay,  cove,  inlet,  or 
recess  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  or  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  which  vessels  can  enter,  and 
where  they  can  lie  safe  from  injury  by 
storms.— Port-bar,  n.  A  boom  moored 
transversely  across  a  port  to  prevent  en- 
trance or  egress;  an  accumulated  bank  of 
sand,  &c,  at  the  mouth  of  a  port  or  har- 
bour.—Port-charges,  Port-dues,  n.pl. 
Charges  or  dues  to  which  a  ship  or  its  cargo 
is  subjected  in  a  port  or  harbour.  — 
Portreeve,  Portgrave,  port'rev,  port'- 
grav,  n.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or 
maritime  town.— Port-town,  n.  A  town 
having  or  situated  near  a  port. 

Port,  port,  n.  [Fr.  porte,  L.  porta,  a  gate, 
from  same  root  as  Gr.  poros,  a  passage,  and 
E.  to  fare.  See  above.]  Agate;  an  entrance; 
a  passage-way  in  the  side  of  a  ship ;  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war,  through 
which  cannon  are  discharged:  called  also 
a  port-hole ;  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of 
steam  or  a  fluid.  — Portal,  por'tal,  n. 
[O.Fr.  portal,  L.L.  portalt,  from  L.  porta, 
a  gate.]  A  door  or  gate:  a  poetical  or 
dignified  term;  arch,  the  lesser  gate  when 
there  are  two  of  different  dimensions  at 
the  entrance  of  a  building ;  a  kind  of  arch 
over  a  door  or  gate,  or  the  framework  of 
the  gate.  —  a.  Anat.  belonging  to  a  vein 
forming  a  sort  of  entrance  (port)  to  the 
liver. — Portal  circulation,  a  special  circula- 
tion of  venous  blood  from  the  intestines, 
&c,  through  the  liver.— Porter,  por'ter, 
n.  [Fr.  portier.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
door  or  gate;  a  doorkeeper;  a  waiter  in  a 
hall.— Porteress,  Portress,  por'ter-es, 
por'tres,  n.  A  female  porter.— Port-hole, 
n.    The  port  of  a  ship. 

Port,  port,  v.t.  [Ft.  porter,  from  L.  porto, 
to  carry  (seen  in  export,  import,  report, 
transport,  sport,  &c);  same  root  us  portus, 
a  harbour,  a  port.]  To  carry  in  military 
fashion;  to  carry  a  weapon,  such  as  a  rifle, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  upwards  towards 
the  left,  and  across  the  body  in  front,  as  in 
the  military  command  'to  port  arms'. — n. 
[Fr.  port,  carriage,  demeanour,  from  porter, 
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L.  porto,  to  carry.]  Carriage;  air;  mien; 
manner  of  movement  or  walk;  demeanour; 
external  appearance  (the  port  <>f  ;i  gentle 
man).  —  Portability,   Portableneas, 

pOr-ta-bil'i-ti,    por'tu  hi  nes,   n.      The   itatt 

of  being  portable.— Portable,  p8r*ta-bL 
a.  [L.  portability.  ]  Capable  of  being  carried 

by  the  band  or  about,  the  person  ;  capable 
of  being  oarried  or  transported  From  place 

to  place;  easily  carried;  not  bulk;  or  heavy. 
—Portage,  por'tftj,  n.  The  act  of  carry- 
ing;  the  price  of  carriage;  a  break  In  a 
chain  of  water  communication  over  which 

foods,  boats,  &c,  have  to  be  carried,  as 
rom  one  lake,  river,  or  canal  to  another,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  round  waterfalls, 
rapids,  &o—  Porter,  por'ter,  n.  IFr.  por- 
teur,  from  porter,  to  carry.]  A  carrier;  a 
person  who  carries  or  conveys  burdens, 
parcels,  or  messages  for  hire;  adark-eoloured 
malt  liquor  made  wholly  or  partially  with 
high-dried  malt:  so  called  from  its  having 
been  originally  the  favourite  beverage  of 
porters.— Porterage,  por'ter-aj,  n.  Money 
charged  or  paid  for  the  carriage  of  burdens 
or  parcels  by  a  porter. 

Port,  port,  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Naut. 
the  larboard  or  left  side  of  a  ship.—  v.t.  and 
i.  Naut.  to  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or  lar- 
board side  of  a  ship:  said  of  the  helm. 

Port.  Port-wine,  port,  n.  [From  Oporto, 
whence  it  is  shipped;  Oporto  means  the 
port.]    A  kind  of  wine  made  in  Portugal. 

Portage.    Under  Port  (to  carry). 

Portal.    Under  Port  (gate). 

Portamento,  por-ta-men'to,  n.  [It.]  Mus. 
the  gliding  from  one  note  to  another  with- 
out a  break. 

Port-crayon,  n.  [From  port,  to  carry.] 
A  holder  for  chalks  or  crayons;  a  pencil- 
case. 

Portcullis,  port-kul'is,  n.  [Fr.  porte,  a 
gate,  and  coulisse,  groove,  from  couler,  to 
slip  or  slide.]  Fort,  a  strong  grating  of 
timber  or  iron,  resembling  a  harrow,  made 
to  slide  in  vertical  grooves  in  the  jambs  of 
the  entrance-gate  of  a  fortified  place,  to 
protect  the  gate  in  case  of  assault. 

Porte,  port,  n.  [The  chief  office  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  styled  Babi  Ali,  lit. 
the  High  Gate,  from  the  gate  (bob)  of  the 
palace  at  which  justice  was  administered; 
and  the  French  translation  of  this  term 
being  Sublime  Porte,  hence  the  use  of  this 
word.]  The  Ottoman  court;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Porte-feuille,  port- fu- ye,  n.  [Port- 
folio.] A  portfolio;  a  pocket-book. — 
Porte-monnaie,  p5rt-mon-na,  n.  [Fr., 
from  porter,  to  carry,  and  monnaie,  money.] 
A  small  pocket-book  for  carrying  money ;  a 
kind  of  purse. 

Portend,  por-tend',  v.t.  [L.  portendo,  to 
stretch  forth,  point  out,  portend— por,  pro, 
forth  or  forward,  and  tendo,  to  stretch. 
Tend.]  To  foreshow  ominously;  to  fore- 
token; to  indicate  something  future  by 
previous  signs.— Portent,  por'tent  or  por- 
tent', n.  [L.  portentum.]  That  which  por- 
tends or  foretokens;  especially,  an  omen 
of  ill.— Portentous,  por-ten'tus,  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  portent;  ominous;  fore- 
showing ill;  monstrous;  prodigious;  wonder- 
ful.—Portentously,  por-ten'tus-li,  adv. 
In  a  portentous  manner.— Portentous- 
ness,  por-ten'tus-nes,  n. 

Porter.  Under  Port,  a  gate,  and  Port, 
to  carry. 

Port-fire,  n.  [Port,  to  carry.]  A  strong 
paper  or  cloth  case,  firmly  packed  with  a 
composition  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  mealed 
powder,  used  as  a  match  for  firing  mines, 
&c. 

Portfolio,  port-folio,  n.  [In  imitation  of 
Fr.  porte-feuille,  a  portfolio,  the  office  of  a 
minister—  porter,  to  carry  (L.  portare),  and 
feuille,  a  leaf,  L.  folium.]  A  portable  case 
of  the  form  of  a  large  book,  for  holding 
loose  drawings,  prints,  papers,  &c;  the 
office  and  functions  of  a  minister  of  state. 

Portico,  por'ti-ko,  n.  pi.  Porticoes,  por'- 
ti-koz.  [It.  and  Sp.  portico,  from  L.  portions. 
PORCH.]    Arch,  a  kind  of  porch  before  the 


entrance  of  a  building  fronted  with  col- 
umns. Portlcord.  pur'u  kud,  a.  Having 
a  portico  or  portion  s. 

Portion,  pOrabon,  n.  [L.  portio,  portion  is, 
,i  portion;  akin  to  pan,  partis,  a  part. 
Part. I  A  part  of  anything  separated  from 
it;  that  winch  is  divided  off,  as  a  part  from 
a  whole;  apart,  though  not  actually  divided, 
but  considered  by  itself ;   a  part  assigned; 

an  allotment ;  fate;  final  state  (N.T.).— w.t. 

To  divide  or  distribute  into  portions  or 
Bhares  ;  to  parcel  out;  to  allot  in  shares;  to 
endow  with  a  portion  or  an  inheritance.— 
PortlOlier,  pGr'shon-er,  n.  One  who 
divides  or  assigns  In  shares;  Scots  law,  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  feu  or  portion  of  land; 
the  sub-tenant  of  a  feu;  an  under-feuar.— 
Portionless,  por'shon-les,  a.  Having  no 
portion. 

Port  land,  port'land,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire.—  Portland 
beds,  geol.  a  division  of  the  upper  oolites, 
consisting  of  beds  of  hard  oolitic  limestone 
and  freestone  interstratified  with  clays  and 
resting  on  light-coloured  sands  which  con- 
tain fossils.  —  Portland  cement,  a  cement 
made  from  common  limestone,  mixed  with 
great  care,  in  definite  proportions,  with  the 
muddy  deposits  of  rivers  running  over  clay 
and  chalk.  —  Portland  stone,  a  compact 
sandstone  from  the  Isle  of  Portlaud,  in 
Dorsetshire, 

Portly,  port'li,  a.  [From  port,  carriage, 
mien,  demeanour.]  Grand  or  dignified  in 
mien;  stately;  of  a  noble  appearance  and 
carriage;  rather  tall,  and  inclining  to  stout- 
ness.—Portliness,  port'li-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  portly. 
Portmanteau,  port-man'td,  n.  [Fr.  porte- 
manteau,  from  porter,  to  carry,  and  man- 
teau,  a  cloak  or  mantle.]  A  case  or  trunk, 
usually  made  of  leather,  for  carrying  ap- 
parel, &c,  on  journeys;  a  leather  case  at- 
tached to  a  saddle  behind  the  rider. 

Portrait,  por'trat,  n.  [Fr.  portrait,  pp.  of 
portraire,  to  portray.  Portray.]  A  painted 
picture  or  representation  of  a  person,  and 
especially  of  a  face  drawn  from  the  life: 
also  used  generally  for  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, crayon  drawings,  &c  of  this  char- 
acter; a  vivid  description  or  delineation 
in  words.— Portrait-painter,  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  paint  portraits. — 
Portraiture,  por'tra-tQr,  n.  [Fr.]  A 
portrait;  the  art  or  practice  of  drawing  por- 
traits, or  of  vividly  describing  in  words. 

Portray,  por-tra',  v.t.  [Fr.  portraire,  to 
portray,  to  depict,  from  L.  portraho,  to 
draw  forth— L.  por,  pro,  forward,  and  tra- 
kere,  to  draw,  whence  traction,  abstract, 
&c]  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of ;  to 
depict;  to  describe  in  words.— Portrayal, 
por-tra'al,  n.  The  act  of  portraying;  de- 
lineation ;  representation.  —  Portrayer, 
por-tra'er,  n.    One  who  portrays. 

Portreeve,  port'rev,  n.  [Port  and  reeve.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime 
town. 

Portuguese,  por'tu-gez,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Portugal.  —  Portuguese  hymn,  the 
hymn  Adeste  Fideles,  '  O  come  all  ye  faith- 
ful'.— Portuguese  man-of-war,  a  species  of 
Physalia.— n.  The  language  of  Portugal; 
the  people  of  Portugal. 

Pory.    Under  Pore. 

Pose,  poz,  v.t. — posed,  posing.  [Fr.  poser,  to 
place,  to  put  a  question,  from  L.  pauso,  to 
halt,  to  stop,  from  pausa,  a  pause;  but 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  the  com- 
pounds, has  been  influenced  by  pono,  posi- 
tum, to  put,  place,  set,  which  gives  position, 
&c.  This  word  is  seen  in  compose,  depose, 
dispose,  repose,  &c.  Pause.]  To  embarrass 
by  a  difficult  question ;  to  cause  to  be  at  a 
loss ;  to  puzzle.— Poser,  po'zer,  n.  One 
that  poses  or  puzzles  by  asking  difficult 
questions;  something  that  puzzles,  as  a 
difficult  question. 

Pose,  poz,  n.  [Fr.  pose,  an  attitude,  from 
L.  pausa.  See  above.]  Attitude  or  posi- 
tion taken  naturally,  or  assumed  for  effect ; 
an  artistic  posture  or  attitude. — v.i.— posed, 
posing.  [Fr.  poser.]  To  attitudinize;  to 
assume  characteristic  airs. — v.t.    To  cause 


to  assume  a  certain  posture;  to  place  so  as 
to  have  a  striking  effect. 
Posit,  po/.'it,  v.t.  [L.  pono,  positum,  to 
place,  Position.]  To  lay  down  as  a  posi- 
tion '»r  principle;  to  present  to  the  con- 
sciousness as  an  absolute  fact. 
Position,  po-zish'on,  n.  [Fr.  position,  L. 
positio,  from  pono,  positum,  to  place,  set, 
winch  appears  as  -pound  in  compound,  &c, 
as  -pone  in  postpone,  and  ia  seen  also  in 
deposit,  opposite,  positive,  post,  posture,  &c] 
State  of  being  placed;  situation:  generally 
with  reference;  to  other  objects,  or  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  object;  relation  with 
regard  to  other  persons,  or  to  some  subject; 
manner  of  standing  or  being  placed ;  atti- 
tude ;  that  on  which  one  takes  one's  stand ; 
hence,  principle  laid  down;  predication; 
affirmation;  place  or  standing  in  society; 
social  rank;  state;  condition  of  affaire; 
urith.  a  mode  of  solving  a  question  by  one 
or  two  suppositions. 

Positive,  poz'i-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  positif;  L.L. 
positivus,  from  L.  pono,  positum.  Posi- 
tion.] Definitely  laid  down  or  expressed ; 
direct;  explicit:  opposed  to  implied;  not 
admitting  any  condition  or  discretion;  ex- 
press; absolute;  real;  existing  in  fact;  not 
negative;  direct  (positive  proof);  confident; 
fully  assured;  dogmatic;  over-confident  in 
opinion  or  assertion ;  demonstrable ;  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  or  ascertainable;  photog. 
having  the  lights  and  shades  rendered  as 
they  are  in  nature:  opposed  to  negative- 
Positive  degree,  gram,  is  the  form  of  an 
adjective  which  denotes  simple  or  absolute 
quality ,  without  comparison  or  relation  to 
increase  or  diminution,  as  wise,  noble.— 
Positive  electricity,  electricity  produced  by 
rubbing  glass ;  vitreous  electricity  ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  negative  or  resinous  elec- 
tricity; also  the  electricity  which  a  body 
contains  above  its  natural  quantity.— Posi- 
tive philosophy,  a  philosophical  system 
founded  by  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857), 
which  limits  itself  strictly  to  human  ex- 
perience, denies  all  metaphysics  and  all 
search  for  first  or  for  final  causes—  Positive 
pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  or  battery.  Under 
Pole.— Positive  quantity,  in  alg.  an  affirm- 
ative or  additive  quantity,  which  character 
is  indicated  by  the  sign  +  (plus)  prefixed  to 
the  quantity,  called  in  consequence  the 
positive  sign.  —  Positive  rays,  streams  of 
positively  charged  atoms  and  molecules  in 
the  electric  discharge  tube.— n.  Gram,  the 
positive  degree ;  photog.  a  picture  in  which 
the  lights  and  shades  are  rendered  as  they 
are  in  nature:  opposed  to  negative.— Posi- 
tively, poz'i-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  positive 
manner;  absolutely;  really;  not  negatively; 
expressly;  with  full  conviction.  —  Posi- 
tiveness,  poz'i-tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  positive.  —  Positivism,  poz'i-tiv- 
izm,  n.  The  positive  philosophy. — Posi- 
tivist,  poz'i-tiv-ist,  n.  One  who  maintains 
the  doctrines  of  positive  philosophy. 
Posology,  po-sol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  posos,  how 
much,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  proportions;  the  science  of  quantity  — 
Posologic,  Posological,  pos-o-loj'ik, 
pos-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  posology. 
(Bentham.) 

Posse,  pos'se.  [L.,  to  be  able.]  A  number 
of  people;  a  small  body  of  men.— Posse 
comitatus,  lit.  the  power  of  a  county ;  law, 
the  body  of  men  which  the  sheriff  is  em- 
powered to  raise  in  case  of  riot,  &c. 
Possess,  poz-zes',  v.t.  [L.  possideo,  posses- 
sum,  to  occupy,  to  possess— pos  for  por, 
before,  near,  and  sedeo,  to  sit  (as  in  reside, 
preside,  &c.).]  To  occupy  in  person;  to  have 
and  hold ;  to  have  as  a  piece  of  property  or 
as  a  personal  belonging;  to  be  owner  of;  to 
own;  to  affect  strongly  (fear  possessed  them): 
to  pervade;  to  fill  or  take  up  entirely;  to 
have  full  power  or  mastery  over;  as,  an  evil 
spirit,  evil  influence,  violent  passion,  &c. 
(possessed  with  a  fury);  to  put  in  possession; 
to  make  master  or  owner:  with  of  before 
the  thing,  and  now  generally  in  the  passive 
or  with  reflexive  pronouns  (to  be  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune ;  to  possess  one's  self  of 
another's  property) ;  to  furnish  or  fill ;  to 
imbue  or  instil  into:  with  with  before  the 
thing.— Possession,  poz-zesh'on,  n.    The 
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plug  <>r  holding  of  property;  the  state  of 

Willie  or  having  In  one •  hands  or  power ; 

„.  iimiK  .  land,  estate,  or  goods 

sued;  i  he  state  of  being  mastered  bj 

il  spirit  01  influence.     To  take  possession, 

i  enter  on  the  possession  ol  propertj  ;  to 

■ume  ownership.     To  give  possession,  to 

!t   in  .inoiii.  i's  power  or  oooupanoy. 

ossissloiiai)    po;  zesh'on-a-n,  a     Re 

tin^  to  or  Implying  possession     Posses- 

iv,  n     j  L.  possesswus.  |    Per 

.hiihik'  in  possession;  expressing  posi  i 

Potgessivi  ease,  the  genitive  case,  or  case 

'   nouns  and   pronouns    which    expresses 

in,    ownership    [John's    book),    or 

latiOD    of    one    tiling    to    anotlui 

iomtr'x  admirers).      Possess  iff  pronoun,  a 

onouu  denoting  possession  or  property. 

i,  &c.     ii.  A  prououn  or  other  word 

possession.— Possessively,  poz- 

adv.     In  a  manner  denoting  pos- 

■ssion.      Possessor.    pOZ-zes'er,    n.      One 

bo  possesses     Possessory,  poz-zes'o-ri, 

Pertaining  to  possession. 
inset,  pos'et,  ft.  [Conip.  W.  poscl,  curdled 
ilk,  a  posset,  from  posiaw,  to  gather.]  A 
ink  composed  of  hot  milk  curdled  by 
mie  infusion,  as  wine  or  other  liquor.— 
t.  To  curdle;  to  coagulate.  [Shak.) 
isslhlc,  pos'i-bl,  a.  [L.  possibUis,  from 
Me,  to  be  able,  from  potis,  able,  and  esse, 
i  be ;  akin  power.]  That  may  be  or  exist; 
iiit  may  be  now,  or  may  happen  or  come 
i  pass ;  that  may  be  done ;  not  contrary 
i  the  nature  of  things ;  capable  of  coming 
i  pass,  but  improbable.— Possibly,  pos'i- 
i,  adv.  In  a  possible  manner;  perhaps; 
enhance.— Possibility,  pos-i-bil'i-ti,  n. 
he  state  or  condition  of  being  possible  ;  a 
lance  of  happening;  a  thing  possible;  that 
hich  may  take  place  or  come  into  being. 
»st,  post,  7i.  [A. Sax.  post,  from  L.  postis, 
»t,  a  door-post,  from  pono,  positum,  to 
aee,  set.  Position.]  A  piece  of  timber, 
etal,  or  other  solid  substance  set  upright, 
id  often  intended  to  support  something 
se.  ' 

►St,  post,  n.  [From  Fr.  paste  (masc),  a 
ilitary  post  or  station,  an  office,  and  poste 
?m.),  a  letter-carrier,  a  post-house,  a  post- 
Bee,  &c,  both  from  L.L.  posta,  for  posita, 
om  L.  positum,  placed.  Post,  above.] 
he  place  at  which  some  person  or  thing 
stationed  or  fixed;  a  station  or  position 
:cupied,  especially  a  military  station ;  the 
ace  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
oops  is  stationed;  a  bugle-call  giving 
3tice  to  soldiers  to  retire  to  their  quarters 
r  the  night,  sounded  at  tattoo,  there  being 
first  post  and  a  last  post,  the  latter  sounded 
so  at  military  funerals;  an  office  or  em- 
oyment;  an  appointment;  a  berth;  ames- 
inger  or  a  carrier  of  letters  and  papers; 
le  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the 
ails  or  despatches;  a  postman;  an  estab- 
*hed  system  for  the  public  conveyance  of 
tters;  the  mail;  a  post-office;  a  size  of 
riting  and  printing  paper,  measuring 
rout  18}  inches  by  15i.— To  ride  post,  to  be 
nployed  to  carry  despatches  and  papers; 
id  as  such  carriers  rode  in  haste,  hence  the 
irase  signifies  to  ride  in  haste,  to  pass 
ith  expedition.  Post  is  thus  used  adverbi- 
ly  for  swiftly,  expeditiously,  or  expressly 
o  travel  post).—  v.i.    [Fr.  poster,  to  post.] 

0  travel  with  post-horses ;  to  travel  with 
•eed ;  to  rise  and  sink  on  the  saddle  in 
icordance  with  the  motion  of  the  horse, 
ipecially  when  trotting.— v. t.  To  fix  up  in 
public  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertisement; 
i  expose  to  public  reproach ;  to  expose  to 
)probrium  by  some  public  action;  to  place; 
•  station  (to  post  troops  on  a  hill) ;  book- 
'fping,  to  carry  (accounts  or  items)  from 
ie  journal  to  the  ledger;  to  make  the 
;quisite  entries  in,  for  snowing  a  true  state 
!  affairs;  to  place  in  the  post-office;  to 
ansroit  by  post  (to  post  letters).— To  post 
[>,  tn  book-keeping,  to  make  the  requisite 
ltries  in  up  to  date ;  hence,  to  make  one 
aster  of  all  the  details  of  a  subject. — 
'ostage,  pos'taj,  n.     The  charge  levied 

1  letters  or  other  articles  conveyed  by 
"•st.— Postage-stamp,  n.  An  adhesive 
amp  of  various  values  issued  by  the  post- 
fice  department  for  affixing  to  letters, 
ickets,  &c,  as  payment  of  cost  of  trans- 


mission    PoitaL  posts],  a     Relating  to 

a    post  oiliee    or    the   carrying    of    matin 

Post  boy  i  post  I'd,  ii  a  hoi  thasoarriei 
letters;  s  boy  or  man  that  drives  ■  post- 
ohaiae  Post*eaptaln,  n.  Formerly  the 
osptsln  ol  s  sinp  .it  war  ol  three  years' 
■tending.  Post-card,  n.  A  oard  mi 
in    i  d  with  a  halfpenny  (or  other)  itetnp 

issued  by  tho  postal  authorities  M  B  means 

oi  oorrespondenoe.    Posi-ehnlsr,  n,    A 

chaise  for  conveying  traveller!  from  one 
Station  to  another,  and  lei  foi  hilt  Pos- 
ter, DOS  i<  i,  n.  One  who  posts,  a  courier  ; 
a  post  horse;  a  large  printed  bill  or  plaeanl 

posted  lor  advertising.     Paste  rcslniilc, 

post  resiant,  ii.    [Fr.]    A  department  la  s 

post  otliee  where  letters  so  addressed  are 
kept  till  the  owners  call  for  thetn.  — Post- 
free,  n  Fianked;  paying  no  postage.— 
Post-haste,  ii.  Haste  or  Bpeed  in  travel- 
ling, like  that  of  a  post  or  courier.—  adv. 
With  speed  or  expedition.— Post-horn, 
ft,  A  horn  blown  by  drivers  or  guards  of 
mail-coaches,  &c.  —  Post-horse,  «.  A 
horse  for  conveying  travellers  rapidly  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  let  for  hire. — 

Post-house.    Posting-house,  n.    a 

house  where  relays  of  post-horses  are  kept 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers.— Post- 
man, post'man,  ft.  A  post  or  courier;  a 
letter-carrier.— Post-mark,  post'mark,  n. 
The  mark  or  stamp  of  a  post-office  on  a 
letter.  —  Postmaster,  post'mas-ter,  n. 
One  who  provides  post-horses;  the  officer 
who  has  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  a  post-office;  a  scholar  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  called  not  from  (Demy)  Fr. 
petit  maitre,  a  master  of  arts  in  miniature, 
but  from  L.  portionista,  a  portioner  or 
foundationer  of  the  college.  —  Postmaster 
general,  the  chief  executive  head  of  a  postal 
system.  —  Post-office,  n.  An  office  or 
house  where  letters  are  received  for  trans- 
mission to  various  parts,  and  from  which 
letters  are  delivered  that  have  been  received 
from  places  at  home  and  abroad ;  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government  charged  with  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  &c,  by  post. — General 
post-office.  Under  General.— Post-office 
order.  Money  order,  under  Money.  — 
Post-paid,  a.  Having  the  postage  pre- 
paid.—Post-road,  Post-route,  n.  A 
road  along  which  the  mail  is  carried.  — 
Post-town,  n.  A  town  in  which  a  post- 
office  is  established. 

Postdate,  post'dat,  v.  t.— postdated,  post- 
dating. [Prefix  post,  after,  and  date.]  To 
affix  a  date  to  later  than  or  in  advance  of 
the  real  time;  to  date  so  as  to  make  appear 
earlier  than  the  fact. 

Postdiluvial,  Postdiluvian,  post-di- 
lu'vi-al.  post-di-lu'vi-an,  a.  [L.  post,  after, 
and  diluvium,  the  deluge.]  Being  or  hap- 
pening posterior  to  the  flood  in  Noah's  days. 
—Postdiluvian,  n.  A  person  who  lived 
or  has  lived  since  the  flood. 

Posterior,  pos-te'ri-er,  a.  [L.  posterior, 
compar.  of  posterus,  from  post,  after.] 
Later  or  subsequent  in  time:  opposed  to 
prior;  later  in  order;  coming  after;  situated 
behind;  hinder  (the  posterior  portion  of  the 
skull) :  opposed  to  anterior. — A  posteriori. 
A  priori.— Posteriority,  pos-te'ri-or"i- 
ti,  n.  The  state  of  being,  later  or  subse- 
quent.—Posteriorly,  pos-te'ri-er-li,  adv. 
Subsequently  in  time  ;  behind.  —  Poste- 
riors, pos-te'ri-erz,  n.pl.  The  hinder  part 
of  an  animal's  body.— Posterity,  pos-ter/- 
i-ti,  n.  [L.  posteritas,  from  posterus,  later.] 
Descendants;  the  race  that  proceeds  from 
a  progenitor;  succeeding  generations. 

Postern,  pos'tern,  n.  [O.Fr. posterne,  from 
L.L.  posterna,  posterula,  a  secret  means  of 
exit,  from  L.  posterus,  behind,  posterior, 
from  post,  behind.]  Primarily,  a  back  door 
or  gate;  a  private  entrance;  hence,  any 
small  door  or  gate ;  fort,  a  covered  passage 
leading  under  a  rampart  to  the  ditch  in 
front. 

Post-existence,  post-eg-zis'tens,  n.  Sub- 
sequent or  future  existence.— Post-exis- 
tent, t  post-eg-zis'tent,  a.  Existing  or  liv- 
ing after. 

Post-fix,  post'fix, ».  [Prefix post,  after, and 
fix.]  Gram,  an  affix  or  suffix. — v.t.  To  add 
or  annex  to  the  end  of  a  word. 


Post-glacial,  post  glg/shl  i  ■•  th  /  i«- 
longing  to  ■  section  of  tha  post  tertiary 
deposits.    Qua  iai. 

Posthumous.  DOS'tO  BUS,  N  \\,.  pot- 
tinii"  lining 

sftei  i  from  po  t,  behind  I    Born  afu  i  the 
deal  h  of  the  lather ,   publii  hi  d  an. 
death  ol   the  author  (posthumous  * 
being  or   continuing    afu  i    one's   <i, 
[posthumous    fame)       Posthumously, 
pot  in  urns  h,  adv.    After  one's  decease. 
Postilion.     I'ohIIIIIoii,    pon  til'yon.    7i 
[Fr.  postilion,  from    poste,  ■  pa  I  |      Phi 
rider  on  the  D6SJ   ll  tdl  r  of  ■  travelling  or 
other  carriage;    one   who 
horse  when  one  pair  only  is  used. 

Postliminium.  Postliminy,  post-li- 

mini  urn,  post  lim'i-iii,  ;/.  [L.,  from  jiust, 
after,   and   liinrv,   end,    limit   |     That   rfghl 

by  virtue  of  which  persons  ana  tbingi  • 

by  an  enemy  in  war  are  n  their 

former  state  when  coming  again  under  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
longed.— Post  11  ml nia ry,  post-li-min'i- 

a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  right  of  postli- 
minium. 

Postmeridian,  post-me-rid'i-an,  a.  [L. 
postmeridianus,  Mkkidian.)  Coming  after 

the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian  ;  being  or 
belonging  to  the  afternoon.— n.  The  after- 
noon. 

Post-mortem,  post-mor'tem,  a.  [L.  posi, 
after,  mors,  death.]  After  death.— Post- 
mortem examination,  an  examination  of  a 
body  made  after  death. 

Post-natal,  post-na'tal,  a.  Subsequent  to 
birth. 

Post-nuptial,  post-nup'shal,  a.  Being  or 
happening  after  marriage. 

Post-obit,  post-ob'it,  n.  [L.  post  obitum, 
after  death.]  A  bond  given  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  a  lender  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  death  of  some  specified  individual 
from  whom  the  borrower  has  expectations. 

Post-i>leloceiie,  Post-pliocene,  post- 
pli'o-sen,  n.  and  a.    Geol.  Pleistocene. 

Postpone,  post-pon',  v.t.— postponed,  post- 
poning. [L.  postpono—post,  after,  and  pono, 
to  put.  Position.]  To  put  off ;  to  defer 
to  a  future  or  later  time.  —  Postpone- 
ment, post-pon'ment,  n.  The  act  of  post- 
poning or  deferring  to  a  future  time.  — 
Postpone!',  post-po'ner,  n.  One  who 
postpones. 

Post-position,  post-po-zish'on,  n.  The 
act  of  placing  after;  the  state  of  being  put 
behind ;  gram,  a  word  or  particle  placed 
after  or  at  the  end  of  a  word.— Post-posi- 
tional, post-po-zish'on-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  post-position.— Post-positive,  post- 
poz'i-tiv,  a.  Placed  after  something  else 
as  a  word. 

Post-prandial,  post-pran'di-al,  a.  [L. 
post,  after,  and  prandium,  a  dinner.]  Hap- 
pening after  dinner. 

Postsceninm,  post-se'ni-um,  n.  [L.,  from 
post,  behind,  and  scena,  a  scene.]  Arch. 
the  back  part  of  a  theatre  behind  the  scenes. 

Postscript,  post'skript,  n.  [L.  post,  after, 
and  scriptum ,  written.]  A  paragraph  added 
to  a  letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed 
by  the  writer;  any  addition  made  to  a  book 
or  composition  after  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  finished;  something  appended. 

Post-tertiary,  post-ter'shi-a-ri,  a.  Geol. 
coming  after  the  tertiary;  a  term  applied 
to  the  various  superficial  deposits  in  which 
all  the  mollusca  are  of  still  living  species. 

Post-tonic,  post-ton'ik,  a.  Following  the 
tonic  or  accented  syllable. 

Postulate,  pos'tu-lat,  n.  [L.  postulatum, 
a  demand,  from  postulo,  to  demand,  from 
posco,  to  ask.]  A  position  or  supposition 
of  which  the  truth  is  demanded  or  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  future  reasoning ;  a 
necessary  assumption ;  geom,  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  problem  assumed  or  taken 
for  granted ;  the  enunciation  of  a  self- 
evident  problem. — v.t.— postulated,  postu- 
lating. To  beg  or  assume  without  proof; 
to  regard  as  self-evident,  or  as  too  obvious 
to  require  further  proof.  —  Postulant, 
pos'tu-lant,  n.     One  who  demands  or  re- 
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quests;  a  candidate.— Postillatloil,  pos- 
til-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  postulating  or 
mpposiog  without  proof ;  supplication;  In 
teroesslon.  -Pottulatury,  pos'tQ  la  to  rl, 
a.  Postulating;  assuming  or  assumed  with 

out  proof. 

Posture,  pos'tur,  a.  (Fr.  posters,  from  i<. 
poaitura,  a  placing,  from  pono,  poaitum,  to 
place.  Position.]  The  disposition  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  with  reBpeot  to 
each  other,  or  with  respect  to  a  particular 

purpose;    attitude  ;    situation;     condition; 

particular  state  with  regard  to  something 
else  (the  poatwre  of  affairs).— v.t.—poatured, 

posturing.  To  place  in  a  particular  posl  ure. 
— i'. /.  To  dispose  the  body  In  particular 
postures;  to  contort  the  body  Into  artificial 
altitudes,  as  is  done  by  tumblers  or  acro- 
bats. —  Posture-maker,  n.  One  who 
makes  postures  or  contortions.— Postu  re- 
making, n.  The  act  or  practice  of  pos- 
turing, or  of  making  contortions  of  the 
body,  as  an  acrobat— Posture-muster, 
n.  One  that  teaches  or  practices  artificial 
postures  of  the  body.  —  Post  lire  r,  Pos- 
turlst,  pos'tur-er,  pos'tur  ist,  n.  One  who 
postures;  an  acrobat.  — Postural,  pos'tii- 
ral,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  posture. 
Post-War,  post-war',  a.  Belonging  to  the 
period  after  the  Great  War  of  1914-18. 
Posy,  po'zi,  n.  [Corrupted  from  poesy,  be- 
ing originally  a  piece  of  poetry.]  A  poetical 
quotation  or  motto  attached  to  or  inscribed 
on  something,  as  on  a  ring;  a  motto  or 
verse  sent  with  a  nosegay ;  hence,  a  bunch 
of  flowers;  sometimes  a  single  flower,  as 
for  a  button-hole. 

Pot,  pot,  n.  [A  widely  spread  word,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  clear  =  Fr.  pot,  D. 
pot,  Dan.  potte,  Icel.  pottr,  W.  pot,  Ir.  pota, 
a  pot.  J  A  hollow  vessel  more  deep  than 
broad,  used  for  various  domestic  and  other 
purposes  (an  iron  pot  for  boiling  meat  or 
vegetables;  an  earthen  pot  for  plants,  called 
a  floiver-pot,  &c);  a  mug;  a  jug  containing 
a  specified  quantity  of  liquor ;  the  quantity 
contained  in  a  pot;  definitely,  a  quart  (a 
pot  of  porter);  a  size  of  paper,  12h  inches  by 
15  inches  the  sheet:  said  to  have  had  origi- 
nally a  pot  as  watermark;  the  metal  or  earth- 
enware top  of  a  chimney.— To  go  to  pot,  to 
be  destroyed  or  ruined;  to  come  to  an  ill 
end;  the  pot  being  here  probably  that  in 
which  old  metal  is  melted  down.  (Colloq.) 
— v.t. — potted,  potting.  To  put  into  pots; 
to  preserve  seasoned  in  pots  (potted  fowl 
and  fish);  to  plant  or  cover  in  pots  of  earth. 
Pot-ale,  n.  The  refuse  from  a  grain 
distillery,  used  to  fatten  swine.  —  Pot- 
bellied, a.  Having  a  prominent  belly.— 
Pot-belly,  n.  Aprotuberantbelly.— Pot- 
boy, pot'b'oi,  n.  A  boy  or  man  who  carries 
pots  of  ale  or  beer  for  sale;  a  menial  in  a 
public-house.— Pot-herb,  n.  A  herb  for 
the  pot  and  for  cookery;  a  culinary  plant  — 
Pot-hole,  n.  A  circular  cavity  in  the 
rocky  beds  of  rivers  formed  by  stones  being 
whirled  round  by  the  action  of  the  current. 
—Pot-hook,  n.  A  hook  on  which  pots 
and  kettles  are  hung  over  the  fire ;  a  letter 
or  character  like  a  pot-hook,  written  by 
children  in  learning  to  write. — Pot-house, 
n.  An  ale-house;  a  tavern. — Pot-hllllter, 
n.  A  sportsman  who  has  more  regard  to 
winning  prizes  than  to  mere  sport.— Pot- 
lid,  n.  The  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot. — Pot- 
luck,  n.  What  may  chance  to  be  in  the 
pot  or  provided  for  a  meal.  — To  take  pot- 
luck,  is  for  an  unexpected  visitor  to  partake 
of  the  family  meal,  whatever  it  may  chance 
to  be.  {Colloq.)  —  Pot-llietal,  n.  An 
inferior  kind  of  brass ;  a  species  of  stained 
glass,  the  colours  of  which  are  incorporated 
within  the  glass  when  in  the  melting-pot  in 
a  state  of  fusion ;  a  kind  of  cast-iron  suitable 
for  making  hollow- ware.  —  Pot-pourri, 
po-pb-re,  n.  [Fr.  pot,  pot,  and  pourrir,  to 
putrefy,  to  boil  very  much;  from  L.  putere, 
to  rot.J  A  dish  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
and  vegetables  cooked  together;  hence,  a 
miscellaneous  collection;  a  medley. — Pot- 
sherd, pot'sherd,  n.  [Pot,  and  sherd  = 
shard,  shred,  a  fragment.]  A  piece  or  frag- 
ment of  an  earthenware  pot.— Pot-Stone, 
pot'ston,  n.  A  coarsely  granular  variety  of 
steatite  or  soapstone,  sometimes  manufac- 
tured into  kitchen  vessels  (hence  the  name). 
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—  Potter,  pot'er,  n.  [From  pot.]  One 
whose  occupation  irt  to  make  earthenware 
reesels  or  orookery  of  any  kind;  one  who 
rianda  Poftera1  day,  a  variety  of 
clay  of  a  reddish  or  gray  colour  which 

becomes  red  when  heated.      I'ot.teri  wheel, 

an  apparatus  consisting  oi  a  vertical  iron 

axis,  on  winch   Is  a  horizontal  disc  made  to 
reToWe   by  treadles,   the.  clay   being   placed 

on  the  disc— Pottery,  pot'er-i,  a.  The 
ware  or  vessels  made  by  potters;  earthen 
waro  glazed  and  baked ;  the  place  where 
earthen  vessels  are  manufactured;  the 
business  of  a  potter.  —  Pol-vallailt,  a. 
Courageous  over  drink;  heated  to  valour 
by  strong  drink—  Pot-wullo|»er,  Pol- 
waller,  pot-wol'lop-er,  pot'wol-ler,  n. 
[Pot,  and  wallop,  to  boil;  akin  to  gallop.] 
A  parliamentary  voter  in  some  English 
boroughs  before  1832,  who  was  admitted 
to  vote  on  proof  that  he  had  boiled  a  pot 
within  the  borough  bounds  duriug  the  six 
months  preceding  the  election. 
Potable,  po'ta-bl,  a.  [L.L.  potabilis,  from 
L.  poto,  to  drink,  whence  potion,  poison.] 
Drinkable;  suitable  for  drinking;  capable 
of  being  drunk.—  n.  Something  that  may 
be  drunk.— Potableness,  p5'ta-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  drinkable.  —  Pota- 
tion, po-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  drinking; 
a  drinking  bout;  a  draught;  a  drink.— 
Potatory,  po'ta-to-ri,  a.  Relating  to 
drinking. 

Potamography,  pot-a-mog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
potamos,  a  river,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  rivers.— Potamology, 
pota  mol'o  ji,  n.  The  science  of  rivers. 
Potash,  potash,  n.  [Pot,  and  ash,  from 
being  prepared  by  evaporating  the  lixivium 
of  wood-ashes  in  iron  pots.]  Alkali  in  an 
impure  state,  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
plants  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation,  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass 
and  soap,  bleaching,  making  alum,  &c. — 
Potash  water,  an  aerated  beverage  consist- 
ing of  carbonic  acid  water,  to  which  is 
added  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
Potassa,  po-tas'sa,  n.  The  older  name  for 
Potash. 

Potassium,  po-tas'si-um,  n.  [A  latinized 
term  from  potash.]  The  metallic  basis  of 
potash,  a  soft  white  metal  resembling 
polished  silver  which  rapidly  oxidizes  when 
exposed  to  the  air.— Potasslc,  po-tas'ik, 
a.  Relating  to  potassium ;  containing  po- 
tassium. 
Potation.    Under  Potable. 

Potato,  po-ta'to,  n.  pi.  Potatoes,  po-ta'- 
toz.  [Sp.  patata,  batata;  said  to  be  a  Hay  tian 
word.]  Originally  the  plant  called  sweet- 
potato,  but  now  transferred  to  the  well- 
known  esculent  plant  whose  tubers  con- 
stitute such  cheap  and  nourishing  food;  a 
tuber  of  this  plant.—  Potato  beetle,  potato 
bug.  Colorado  Beetle. — Potato  disease, 
potato  blight,  potato  murrain,  a  disease 
caused  by  a  microscopic  fungus  which  af- 
fects potatoes. 

Poteen,  Potteen,  Potheen,  po-ten',  n. 
[From  Ir.  potaim,  to  drink.]  Whisky  il- 
licitly distilled  by  the  Irish  peasantry ; 
whisky  generally.    {Irish.) 

Potent,  po'tent,  a.  [L.  potens,  powerful, 
pres.  part,  of  posse,  to  be  able,  from  potis, 
able  (same  root  as  E.  father,  L.  pater),  and 
esse,  to  be.  Potent  is  seen  in  impotent,  om- 
nipotent. Power.]  Powerful,  in  a  physical 
or  moral  sense;  efficacious;  having  great 
authority,  interest,  or  the  like.— Potency, 
Potentness,  po'ten-si,  po'tent-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  potent. — 
Potentate,  po'ten-tat,  n.  [Fr.  potentate 
A  person  who  possesses  great  power  or 
sway ;  a  prince ;  a  sovereign ;  an  emperor, 
king,  or  monarch.— Potential,  po-ten'- 
shal,  a.  [L.  potentia,  power.]  Being  in 
possibility,  not  in  actuality;  latent;  that 
may  be  manifested;  in  electrostatics,  at  a 
given  point,  the  work  required  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  infinite 
distance  to  that  point  under  given  condi- 
tions of  electrification. — Potential  energy, 
energy  of  position,  the  energy  of  a  system 
which  is  due  only  to  the  positions  of  its 
particles;  the  difference  between  total  en- 
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ergy  and  kinetic  energy. — Potential  mood 
that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used  to  ex 
press  the  power,  possibility,  liberty,  01 
oeci  Bsity  of  an  action  orol  being  (I  mango 
he  can  write)  n  Anything  that  may  bt. 
ir;  a  possibility.  —  Potentiality 
pO-ten'shi-al  i-ti,  ».  State  of  beinn  poten 
tial;  possibility,  but  not  actuality;  inhcren' 
pom  1  or  quality  not  actually  exhibited. 
Potentially,  po-ten'shal-li,  adv.  In  : 
potential  manner,  in  possibility,  not  in  act 
—  Potciitlarv,  po-ten'shi-a-ri,  n.  Out, 
having  or  assuming  power,  authority,  or  in 
fluence.— Potentiate, t  po-ten'shi  at,  v.t 
To  give  power  to.— Potentiometer,  po 
ten'shi-om"et-er,  n.  [From  potential,  an< 
mt  in-. )  An  electrical  instrument  which  cai 
be  used  to  measure  pressure,  current,  o 
resistance.— Potenlilc,  po'ten-ttt,  it.  [L 
potens,  powerful.]  A  powerful  blastinj.:  sub 
stance.— Potently,  po'tent-li,  adv.  Lu  i 
potent  manner;  powerfully. 

Potentilla,  po-ten-til'la,  n.  [From  L.  po 
tens,  powerful,  from  the  supposed  medicina 
qualities  of  some  of  the  species.]  An  ex 
tensive  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  o 
which  one  species  is  used  in  Lapland  am 
the  Orkney  Islands  to  tan  and  dye  leather. 

Pother,  poTii'er,  n.  [A  different  form  0' 
bother  or  of  potter.]  Bustle ;  confusion 
tumult ;  flutter.— v.i.  To  make  a  pothe. 
or  bustle ;  to  make  a  stir.— v.t.  To  bother 
to  puzzle;  to  tease. 

Potion,  po'shon,  n.  [L.  potio,  a  drinking 
a  draught,  from  poto,  to  drink.  Poison  i 
the  same  word.]  A  draught;  a  liquit 
medicine;  a  dose  to  be  drunk. 

Potoroo,  pot'o-ro,  n.  The  native  name  0 
the  bettong  or  kangaroo-rat. 

Pot-pourri,  Potsherd.    Under  Pot. 

Pott,  pot,  n.    A  size  of  paper.  Under  P01 

Pottage,  pot'aj,  n.  [Fr.  potage,  lit.  wha 
one  puts  in  the  pot.]  A  species  of  foot 
made  of  meat  boiled  to  softness  in  water 
usually  with  some  vegetables;  also,  oatmea 
or  other  porridge. 

Potteen,  n.    Poteen. 

Potter,  Pottery,  &c.    Under  Pot. 

Potter,  pot'er,  v.i.  [Comp.  Sw.  pota,  r 
poteren,  peuterev,  to  poke  or  search  witl 
the  finger  or  a  stick ;  W.  pwtio,  to  poke  0 
thrust.  Put.]  To  busy  or  perplex  one' 
self  about  trifles;  to  work  with  little  energ 
or  effect;  to  trifle. 

Pottle,  pot'l,  n.  [Fr.  potel,  a  dim.  of  pot. 
Originally  a  liquid  measure  of  two  quarts 
hence,  any  large  tankard;  a  vessel  or  smal 
basket  for  holding  fruit. 

Potto,  pot'to,  n.    The  kinkajou. 

Pouch,  pouch,  n.  [A  softened  form  of  pokt 
a  bag,  a  pouch.]  A  small  bag;  a  pocket 
a  bag  or  sac  belonging  to  or  forming  at 
appendage  of  certain  animals,  as  that  o 
a  marsupial  animal.— v.t.  To  put  into  1 
pouch  or  pocket.— Pouched,  poucht,  a 
Having  a  pouch;  furnished  with  a  poucl 
for  carrying  the  young,  as  the  marsupials. 

Poulp,  Poulpe,  polp,  n.  [Fr.  poulpt 
from  L.  polypus.  Polypus.]  An  eight 
footed  cuttle-fish;  an  octopus. 

Poulsen  arc,  poul'sen,  n.  [After  Poul 
sen,  Danish  electrician.]  A  direct-curren 
electric  arc  which  generates  high-frequenc. 
oscillations. 
■  Poult,  polt,  n.  [Fr.  poulet,  a  dim.  of  poult 
a  hen.  Poultry.]  A  young  chicken,  pat 
tridge,  grouse,  &c. 

Poultice,  pol'tis,  n.  [From  L.  puis,  pulti* 
pottage,  gruel,  pap.]  A  soft  compositioi 
of  meal,  bread,  or  the  like  mollifying  sul 
stance,  to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflama 
parts  of  the  body,  &c;  a  cataplasm.— v.? 
—poulticed,  poulticing.  To  cover  with 
poultice;  to  apply  a  poultice  to. 

Poultry,  pol'tri,  n.  [A  collective  fror 
poult,  pullet,  from  Fr.  poulet,  a  chickec 
from  poule,  a  hen,  L.  pullus,  a  young  ani 
mal,  a  chicken  ;  akin  to  Gr.  polos,  E.  foal. 
Domestic  fowls  which  are  reared  for  tbei 
flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  for  their  eggs 
feathers,  &c,  such  as  cocks  and  hens,  tut 
keys,  ducks,  and  geese  .—Poultry-yard,  n 
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yard  hi  pi. iiv  whric  fowls  are  reared.— 
eulterer,  pOl  tei  er,  n.  One  who  mukcB 
ins  buaiuesa  Lo  sell  fow  la  toi  the  table 

illlicr,  pOUnB,  it.     I  Kr.  ;n»7i<r.  It   JKMHiOt: 

uni  i,   putnew,  pumtcis,  a  purnioe-etone  I 
inn'  powder,  suob  as  pulverised  cuttle- 

ih  bone,  USed  tO  prevent  Ink  from  spread 
K  00  paper,  bill  now  almost  entirely  supcr- 

jUd   hj   blotting  paper,     v.t     povnoai, 

To  spimkie  or  rub  with  pounoe. 
Pounce-box,  Pouncet-box,  ».    a 

nail  box  with  11  perforated  lid,  used  for 
rinkling  pounce  on  paper,  or  to  hold 
irfume  for  smelling. 

tuncc,  pouns,  71.    [Ultimately  from  L. 

nctiiiu,  to  prick  or  pierce;  comp. 

r.  poincon,  a  bodkin;  8p.  punzar,  to  prick, 

puree.  I'l'MTURE,  PUNCH,  POINT.] 
ue  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. — V.t.— 
pouncing.  To  seize  or  strike  BUd- 
•  nly  with  the  claws  or  talons:  said  of 
rds  of  prey —v.t.  To  fall  on  and  seize 
ith  the  claws  or  talons;  to  dart  or  dash 
1:  with  on  or  upon.— Pounced,  pouust, 
Furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 

iuikI.  pound,  n.  [A.Sax.,  Dau.,  Sw.,  Ieel., 
id  Goth,  pund;  G.  pfund;  from  L.  pondo, 
pound,  akin  to  L.  pondus,  a  weight. 
jMiKKous,  Pendant.]  A  standard 
eight  consisting  of  12  ounces  troy,  or  16 
inces  avoirdupois;  a  money  of  account 
insist ing  of  20  shillings,  ongiually  equiva- 
nt  to  a  pound  weight  of  silver.  The  pound 
:ots  was  only  equal  to  a  twelfth  of  the 
>und sterling,  thatisls.  8d.— Poundage, 
mil  d&j,  n.  A  sum  deducted  from  a  pound, 
■  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  pound;  pay- 
etu  rated  by  the  weight  of  a  commodity. 
Pouudal,  pound'al,  ti.  The  British 
)solute  unit  of  force,  equal  to  the  force 
bich  in  one  second  produces  in  one  pouud 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second;  equal  to 
(ith  of  the  pound  weight.— Pounder, 
mn'der,  n.  A  person  or  thing  denomi- 
ited  from  a  certain  number  of  pounds: 
ten  applied  to  pieces  of  ordnance  along 
ith  a  number  to  express  the  weight  of  the 
iot  they  tire  (a  &4-pounder,  a  cannon  firing 
ills  weighing  64  lbs.). 

mini,  pound,  n.  [A.Sax.  pund,  an  inclo- 
ire;  a  different  form  of  pond.]  An  in- 
osure  in  which  cattle  are  confined  when 
^ken  in  trespassing,  or  going  at  large  in 
olation  of  law;  a  penfold  or  pinfold.— v.t. 

0  shut  up  as  in  a  pound;  to  confine  in  a 
iiblic  penfold;  to  impound. — Poundage, 
mn'd&j,  n.  Confinement  of  cattle  in  a 
sund ;  a  mulct  levied  upon  the  owners  of 
ittle  impounded. 

.mud  pound,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  punian,  to 
eat,  bray;  the  d  has  become  attached,  as 

1  sound,  compound.  Hence  pun.~\  To  beat; 
>  strike  repeatedly  with  some  heavy  in- 
runient;  to  comminute  and  pulverize  by 
eating ;  to  bruise  or  break  into  tine  parts 
f  a  heavy  instrument.— Pounder,  poun'- 
er,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  pounds. 

our,  por,  v. t.  [Perhaps  from  W.  bwrw,  to 
ist,  to  shed,  as  in  bwrw  dagrau,  to  shed 
:ars;  bwrw  gwlaw,  to  rain.]  To  cause  to 
ow,  as  a  liquid,  either  out  of  a  vessel  or 
ito  it ;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream  or  con- 
nued  succession  ;  to  emit;  to  give  vent  to, 
5  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling;  to 
irow  in  profusion. — v.i.  To  flow;  to  issue 
>rth  in  a  stream ;  to  gush;  to  rush  in  con- 
nued  procession.  —  Pourer,  po'rer,  n. 
>ne  who  or  that  which  pours. 

ourparler,  por-par-la,  n.  [Fr.  from  pour, 
)r,  and  parler,  to  speak.]    A  preliminary 
snference  tending  to  pave  the  way  to  sub- 
jquent  negotiation. 
oursnivant.    Pursuivant. 
ourtray,  por-tra',  v.t.    Portray. 

oussette.  po-set',  n.  [Comp.  Fr.  pous- 
:tte,  a  child's  game  with  pins,  from  pousser, 
a  push.]  A  figure  executed  by  a  couple 
rho  swing  together  in  a  country-dance. — 
.i.  —  poussetted,  poussetting.  To  swing 
ound  in  couples,  as  in  a  country-dance. 

out,  pout,  v.i.  [From  W.  pwtiaw,  to  push, 
r  from  dial.  Fr.  pout,  potte,  Pr.  pot,  the 
p.]  To  thrust  out  the  lips,  as  in  sullenness, 
ontempt,  or  displeasure ;  hence,  to  look 


sullen  ;  to  swell  out,  as  the  lips ;  to  be  pro- 
minent »i.  A  protrusion  of  the  lips  a  m 
sullenness;   a  tit  of  mllnnnon      l'oiilrr. 

pout'er,  "  One  who  pouts.  ■  rariet)  01 
pigeon,  bo  oalled  from  fa  Inflated  breart.— 
POUungl]  .  poul  log  1'.  ttdv.  In  a  pout- 
ing or  sullen  manner. 

Poverty,  iinvcr  ti,  u.  [I'V.  pauvrrti,  L. 
pauperteu,  from  pauper,  poor,  Poor.]  The 
stale  ut  being  poor  or  indigent ;  Indigenoe; 

a  defloieno]  ol  neoeeiary  or  desirable  ele- 
ments; barrenness  {poverty  of  soil);  poor- 
ness; want  of  ideas  or  Information;  want 
or  defect  of  words  (poverty  of  language). — 
Pol  crl.v-Mtruck,  a.  Reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty;  indigent. 

Pownn,  pou'an,  n.  [A  form  of  pollun.] 
The  freshwater  herring  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Powder,  pou'der,  n.  [Fr.  poudre,  O.Fr. 
pouldrc.  It.  polvere,  from  L.  pulvis,  pul- 
vi  ris,  dust,  powder.]  Any  dry  Bubftance 
composed  of  minute  particles;  a  substance 
comminuted  or  triturated  to  fine  particles; 
gunpowder;  hair-powder. —v.t.  To  reduce 
to  fine  particles;  to  pulverize;  to  sprinkle 
with  powder,  or  as  with  powder;  to  sprinkle 
with  salt;  to  corn,  as  meat.— v.i.  To  fall  to 
dust ;  to  become  like  powder ;  to  wear 
powder  on  the  hair. — Powder-box,  n. 
A  box  in  which  hair-powder  is  kept. — 
Powdered,  pou'derd,  p.  and  a.  Reduced 
to  powder;  sprinkled  with  powder;  sprinkled 
or  mixed  with  salt;  salted  (powdered  butter). 
—Powder-flask,  n.  A  flask  in  which 
gunpowder  is  carried.  — Powder-horn, 
71.  A  horn  in  which  gunpowder  used  to  be 
carried  by  sportsmen  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  cartridges.— Powder-magazine, 
ti.  A  place  where  powder  is  stored;  a  bomb- 
proof building  in  fortified  places—  Pow- 
der-mill, n.  A  mill  in  which  gunpowder 
is  made.— Powder-monkey,  n.  A  boy 
in  former  times  employed  on  ships  for 
bringing  powder  to  the  guns.— Powder- 
room,  ti.  The  apartment  in  a  ship  where 
gunpowder  is  kept.— Powdery,  pou'der-i, 
a.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with  powder ;  re- 
sembling powder;  bot.  having  a  surface 
covered  with  fine  powder. 

Power,  pou'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  pooir  (Mod.Fr. 
pouvoir),  from  old  infinitive  podir,  from 
L.L.  potere,  to  be  able,  used  for  L.  posse, 
to  be  able,  from  potis,  able,  and  esse,  to  be; 
akin  possible,  potent,  &c.  Potent.]  Ability 
to  act ;  the  faculty  of  doing  or  performing 
something;  that  in  virtue  of  which  one 
can;  capability  of  producing  an  effect; 
strength,  force,  or  energy  manifested  in  ac- 
tion; capacity;  susceptibility  (great  power 
of  resistance);  natural  strength;  animal 
strength ;  influence  ;  predominance  (as  of 
the  mind,  imagination) ;  faculty  of  the 
mind  as  manifested  by  a  particular  mode  of 
operation  (the  power  of  thinking) ;  ability ; 
capability ;  the  employment  of  strength 
or  influence  among  men;  command;  the 
right  of  governing  or  actual  government; 
dominion;  rule;  authority;  one  who  or 
that  which  exercises  authority  or  control 
(the  powers  that  be) ;  a  sovereign,  or  the 
sovereign  authority  of  a  state;  a  state  (the 
great  powers  of  Europe) ;  a  spirit  or  super- 
human agent  having  a  certain  sway  (celes- 
tial powers) ;  legal  authority  ;  warrant ; 
mech.  that  which  produces  motion  or  force, 
or  that  which  may  be  applied  to  produce  it; 
a  mechanical  agent;  the  moving  force  ap- 
plied to  produce  the  required  effect ;  me- 
chanical advantage  or  effect;  force  or  effect 
considered  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  a 
machine;  rate  of  doing  work:  the  unit  for 
practical  purposes  in  Britain  is  the  Horse- 
power (which  see) ;  arith.  and  alg.  the 
product  arising  from  the  multiplication  of 
a  number  or  quantity  into  itself;  optics,  the 
degree  to  which  an  optical  instrument  mag- 
nifies the  apparent  dimensions  of  an  object. 
— Power  of  attorney,  authority  given  to  a 
person  to  act  for  another.  Attorney. — 
Great  powers  of  Europe,  a  term  in  modern 
diplomacy  by  which  were  usually  meant, 
prior  to  the  Great  War,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Italy.  —  Powerful,  pou'er-ful,  a.  Hav- 
ing great  power;  able  to  produce  great 
effects;  strong;  potent;  energetic;  effica- 
cious. —  Powerfully,  pou'er-ful-li,  adv. 


In  a  powerful  iimii'icr;    with  great  effect; 

bly.    PowerfulneM.pou'ei  ful-nea, 
11   The  Quality  of  being  powerful.     Power* 
l«-sv   pou  1 1  li  i,  a      Deal  it  lib    oi   1 
weak;  Impotent     Powerleaaly,  pou'er 

les  11,  adv.   1 11  a  1  ianni  1      I'm*  • 

erleaaneM,  pou'ei  Dee,  ■  Power* 
loom.  n.  A  loom  worked  by  irafr  r,  ■■■'•  am, 

or  Bonn    1  al  power. 

Powlrr,  pout'er,  n.    Pouter. 

Pow-W  ow,  pou'wou,  n.  A  priest  or  con- 
juror among  the  North  American  ludiaim, 

also,  a  public  feast  or  festival. 

Pox,  poks,  ti.  [A  pecullai  spelling  otpoeks, 

pi.  of  pock— used  as  ft  ling.]    Eruptivi 
tules  on  the  body;  ■  ■  ftraoterlzed 

by  pustules,   the  term   ben  1  to 

three  or  four  diseases,  as  the  Bmall-pox, 
chicken-pox,  &c. 

Po/zolana,   Pozziiolaua,  pot-zo  la'na, 

pot'zu  o-lii"na,  n.   A  volcanic  product  1 
ring  near  Pozzuoli,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
largely  employed    in   the   manufacture  of 
Roman  or  hydraulic  cenieuL. 

Praam,  prim,  n,    [D.j    I'kam. 

Practicable,  prak'ti-ka-bl,  a.  [From  L.L. 
practicare,  to  transact,  from  L.  practicut, 
active;  Gr.  praklikos,  active,  practical,  from 
prasso,  to  do,  to  work.]  Capable  of  being 
effected  or  performed  by  human  means,  or 
by  powers  that  can  be  applied ;  feasible; 
capable  of  being  passed  or  travelled  over; 
passable;  assailable.  —  Practicability, 
Praclicableuess,  prak'ti-ka-bil"i-ti, 
prak'ti-ka-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
practicable;  feasibility.  —  Practicably, 
prak'ti-ka-bli,  adv.  In  a  practicable  man- 
ner. —  Practical,  prak'ti-kal,  a.  [L. 
practicus.)  Relating  to  practice,  use,  or 
employment:  opposed  to  speculative,  ideal, 
or  theoretical;  that  may  be  turned  to  use; 
reducible  to  use  in  the  conduct  of  life ; 
given  to  or  concerned  with  action  or  prac- 
tice ;  capable  of  reducing  knowledge  or 
theories  to  actual  use;  educated  by  practice 
or  experience ;  skilled  in  actual  work  (a 
practical  gardener) ;  derived  from  practice 
or  experience.  —  Practical  joke.  Under 
Joke.— Practically,  prak'ti-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  practical  manner  ;  not  merely  theoret- 
ically; so  far  as  actual  results  or  effects 
are  concerned;  in  effect.— Practicality, 
Practicalness,  prak-ti-kal 'i-ti,  prak'ti- 
kal-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  practical. 
— Practice,  prak'tis,  n.  [Formerly  prac- 
ticke,  practike,  from  O.Fr.  practique,  from 
Gr.  praktike,  practical  knowledge.]  A  piece 
of  conduct;  a  proceeding;  a  customary 
action;  custom  or  habit;  use  or  usage; 
state  of  being  used;  customary  use;  method 
or  art  of  doing  anything;  actual  perform- 
ance (as  opposed  to  theory) ;  exercise  of 
any  profession  (the  practice  of  law) ;  appli- 
cation of  remedies;  medical  treatment  of 
diseases ;  drill ;  exercise  for  instruction  or 
discipline;  skilful  or  artful  management; 
stratagem;  artifice:  usually  in  a  bad  sense; 
a  rule  in  arithmetic  for  expeditiously  mul- 
tiplying quantities  expressed  in  different 
denominations.— Practise,  prak'tis,  v.t.— 
practised,  practising.  [From  the  noun.] 
To  do  or  perform  frequently,  customarily, 
or  habitually;  to  use  for  instruction  or 
discipline,  or  as  a  profession  or  art  (to 
practise  law  or  medicine);  to  put  into  prac- 
tice ;  to  perform ;  to  do ;  to  teach  by  prac- 
tice; to  accustom;  to  train. —v.i. — practised, 
practising.  To  perform  certain  acts  fre- 
quently or  customarily,  for  instruction, 
profit,  or  amusement;  to  form  a  habit  of 
acting  in  any  manner ;  to  use  artifices  or 
stratagems;  to  exercise  some  profession,  as 
that  of  medicine  or  of  law.— Practised. 
prak'tist,  p.  and  a.  Skilled  through  prac- 
tice.— Pracliser,  prak'tis-er,  n.  One  that 
practises.  —  Practising,  prak'tis-ing,  a. 
Engaged  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  any  pro- 
fession. —  Practitioner,  prak-tish'on-er, 
n.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
any  art  or  profession,  particularly  in  law 
or  medicine. — A  general  practitioner,  one 
who  practises  both  medicine  and  surgery. 

Praecipe,  pre'si-pe,  n.  [L.,  imper.  of  proz- 
cipio,  I  give  precepts.  Precept.]  Law, 
a  writ  commanding  something  to  be  done 
or  requiring  a  reason  for  neglecting  it. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure. 
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Prwcordla,  pre-kor'di-a,  n.pl.  [L.,  from 
pne,  before,  and  COT,  cordis,  the  heart.] 
Anat.  the  forepart  of  the  region  of  the 
chest;  the  thoracic  viscera.-- Precordial, 
pre-kor'di-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  praj- 
cordia. 

Prandial,  pro'di-al,  a.    Predial. 

Prce-molar.    Premolar. 

Praemunire,  pro-mii -ni're,  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  U  pramonere,  to  pre-admonish,  from 
the  words  of  the  writ.]  Law,  a  name  «ivcn 
to  a  species  of  writ,  to  the  offence  for  which 
it  is  granted,  and  also  to  the  penalty  it 
incurs,  this  penalty  being  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  imprisonment,  and  being  at- 
tached in  former  times  to  the  offences  of 
asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  deny- 
ing the  sovereign's  supremacy,  &c. 

Practexta,  pre-teks'ta,  n.  [L.,  from  pros, 
before,  on  the  edge,  and  textus,  woven.] 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  white  robe 
with  a  narrow  scarlet  border  worn  by  a 
youth;  the  white  outer  garment  bordered 
with  purple  of  the  higher  magistrates. 

Prastor,  pre'tor,  n.  [L„  from  prce,  before, 
and  to,  I  go.]  In  ancient  Rome,  a  title 
originally  of  the  consuls,  in  later  times  of 
two  important  magistrates  of  the  city,  and 
lastly  of  a  number  of  magistrates  who  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  state.— Prsetori- 
al,  Praetorian,  pre-to'ri-al,  pre-to'ri-an, 
a.  Belonging  to  a  praetor.  —  Praetorian 
bands  or  guards,  bodies  of  troops  originally 
formed  by  the  emperor  Augustus  to  protect 
his  person  and  his  power,  and  afterwards 
long  maintained  by  successive  Roman  em- 
perors; the  household  troops  or  body-guards 
of  the  emperors.—  n.  A  soldier  of  the  Prae- 
torian guard.— Prsetorinm,  pre  to'ri-um, 
n.  [L.]  The  official  residence  of  a  provin- 
cial governor  among  the  ancient  Romans ; 
a  hall  of  justice.— Praetorship,  pre'tor- 
ship,  n.    The  dignity  of  a  praetor. 

Pragmatic,  Pragmatical,  prag-mat'ik, 
prag-mat'i-kal,  a.  [L.  pragmaticus,  Gr. 
pragmatikos,  from  pragma,  business,  from 
prasso,  I  do.  Practice.]  Skilled  in  busi- 
nesst;  active  or  diligentf;  forward  to  in- 
termeddle; impertinently  busy  or  officious 
in  the  concerns  of  others. — The  pragmatic 
sanction,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Ger- 
man emperor  Charles  VI,  being  without 
male  issue,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  female  descendants,  settling 
his  dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa.  —  Pragmatically,  prag-mat'i- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  pragmatic  manner;  im- 
pertinently. —  Pragniaticalness,  prag- 
mat'i-kal-nes,  n.  —  Pragmatism,  prag'- 
mat-izm,  n.  Philosophical  views  laying 
stress  on  the  practical  consequences  in- 
volved in  theory.— Pragmatizer,  prag- 
ma-ti'zer,  n.  One  who  takes  a  low,  gross, 
or  material  view  of  things. 

Praliu,  pra'hu,  n.    Proa. 

Prairie,  pra'ri,  n.  [Fr., fromL.L. prataria, 
from  L.  pratum,  a  meadow.]  The  name 
in  North  America  for  extensive  tracts  of 
land  mostly  level  or  nearly  so,  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall  coarse 
grass  and  flowering  plants.  —  Prairie- 
dog,  n.  A  small  burrowing  rodent  allied 
to  the  marmot  and  squirrel,  found  on  the 
American  prairies. — Prairie-hen,  n.  A 
species  of  grouse  of  the  United  States, 
much  prized  for  the  table.  —  Prairie- 
squirrel,  n.  A  squirrel  inhabiting  the 
prairies  of  America,  and  living  on  the 
ground;  also  called  Gopher.  —  Prairie- 
wolf,  n.  The  small  wolf  of  the  prairies; 
the  coyote. 

Praise,  praz,  n.  [Formerly  preis,  preys, 
praise,  price,  value,  from  O.Fr.  pris,  preis, 
price,  honour  (Mod.Fr.  prix),  from  L.  pre- 
tium,  price,  value,  reward ;  the  same  as 
price  and  to  prize.}  Commendation  be- 
stowed on  a  person ;  approbation ;  eulogy ; 
laud;  a  joyful  tribute  of  gratitude  or  homage 
paid  to  the  Divine  Being,  often  expressed 
in  song;  the  ground  or  reason  of  praise; 
What  makes  a  person  worthy  of  praise. — 
v.t.— praised,  praising.  To  commend;  to 
applaud;  to  express  approbation  of;  to 
eKtol  in  words  or  song ;  to  laud  or  magnify, 
especially  applied  to  the  Divine  Being. — 


Pralseless,  praz'les,  a.  Without  praiBe 
or  commendation. — Pralscr,  pr.Vzer,  n. 
One  who  praises;  a  coinmender.  —  Praise- 
worthy, praz'wer-Tiii,  a.  Worthy  or  de- 
serving of  praise;  commendable.— Praise- 
worthily,  praz'wer-THi-li,  adv.  In  a 
manner  deserving  of  commendation.  — 
Praise  worthiness,  praz'wer-THi-ues, », 
The  quality  of  being  praiseworthy. 

Prakrit,  pra'krit,  a.  [Skr.  prakriti,  nature, 
hence  that  which  is  natural  or  vulgar.] 
A  Hindu  language  or  dialect  based  on  the 
Sanskrit,  and  which  has  been  the  mother 
of  various  modern  dialects. 

Pram,  pram,  n.  [D.  praam,  Dan.  pram, 
Icel.  prdmr.)  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or 
lighter,  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic 
ports  for  loading  and  unloading  merchant 
vessels.    Written  also  Praam. 

Prance,  prans,  v.t.  —  pranced,  prancing. 
[A  slightly  different  form  of  prank.]  To 
spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle ; 
to  ride  ostentatiously ;  to  strut  about  in  a 
showy  manner  or  with  warliko  parade. — 
Prancer,  pran3'er.  n.  A  prancing  horse. 
—Prancing,  prans'ing,  p.  and  a.  Spring- 
ing; bounding;  riding  v/ith  gallant  show. 

Prandial,  pran'di-al,  a.  [L.  prandium, 
dinner.]  Relating  to  a  dinner,  or  meal  in 
general. 

Prank,  prangk,  v.t.  [Allied  to  D.  pronk, 
finery,  pronken,  to  strut ;  Dan.  prange,  G. 
prangen,  prunken,  to  make  a  show ;  comp. 
also  G.  pracht,  D.  and  Dan.  pragt,  pomp.] 
To  adorn  in  a  showy  manner ;  to  dress  up. 
— v.i.  To  have  a  showy  or  gaudy  appear- 
ance.— n.  A  gambol  or  caper ;  a  playful  or 
sportive  action ;  a  merry  trick ;  a  mischiev- 
ous act,  generally  rather  for  sport  than 
injury.— Prankish,  prangk'ish,  a.  Full 
of  pranks. 

Prase,  praz,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  prason,  a 
leek.]  A  species  of  quartz  of  a  leek-green 
colour.  —  Prasiuous,  Prasine,  praz'i- 
nus,  praz'in,  a.  [L.  prasinus.]  Of  a  light- 
green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 

Praseodymium,  pra'se-6-dim"i-um,  n. 
[Gr.  prasios,  leek-green,  and  didymium.]  A 
chemical  element,  associated  with  neodym- 
ium  in  didymium. 

Prate,  prat,  v.i.— prated,  prating.  [Same 
as  L.G.  praten,  Dan.  prate,  D.  praaten, 
Icel.  prata,  to  prate;  probably  of  imitative 
origin.]  To  talk  much  and  without  weight; 
to  chatter;  to  babble. — v.t.  To  utter  fool- 
ishly.— n.  Continued  talk  to  little  purpose; 
unmeaning  loquacity.  —  Prater,  pra'ter, 
n.  One  that  prates.— Prating,  pra'ting, 
p.  and  a.  Given  to  prate;  loquacious. — 
Pratingly,  pra'ting-li,  adv.  In  a  prating 
manner. 

Pratincole,  prat'in-kol,  n.  [From  L. 
pratum,  a  meadow,  and  incola,  an  inhabi- 
tant.] A  graceful  bird  of  a  genus  akin  to 
the  plovers,  inhabiting  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Prat  1<1  lie,  prat'ek,  n.  [Fr.  pratique,  prac- 
tice, intercourse.  Practice.]  A  licence  to 
a  ship  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine:  a  term  used  par- 
ticularly in  the  European  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Prattle,  pratl,  v.i.— prattled,  prattling. 
[Freq.  and  dim.  of  prate.]  To  talk  much 
and  idly ;  to  be  loquacious  on  trifling  sub- 
jects; to  talk  like  a  child. — it.  Puerile  or 
trifling  talk.— Prattler,  pratler,  n.  One 
who  prattles. 

Pravity,  prav'i-ti,  n.  [L.  pravitas,  from 
pravus,  crooked,  evil.]  Deviation  from 
right;  moral  perversity;  depravity. 

Prawn,  pran,  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
small  crustaceoua  animal  of  the  shrimp 
family,  highly  prized  for  food. 

Praxis,  prak'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  prasso,  I 
do.  Practice.]  Use;  practice;  especially, 
practice  or  discipline  for  a  specific  purpose, 
as  to  acquire  a  specific  art ;  an  example  or 
form  to  teach  practice. 

Pray,  pra,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  preier  (Fr.  prier),  It. 
pregare,  to  pray,  from  L.  precari,  to  pray 
(as  in  deprecate,  imprecate),  from  prex,  a 


prayer  (whence  also  precarious) ;  same  root 
as  Skr.  prach,  to  demand,  A. Sax.  /Hffncm, 
Q.  fragtn,  to  inquire.]  To  ask  something 
with  earnestness  or  zeal;  to  supplicate 
beg  (to  pray  for  mercy) ;  to  make  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  to  address  the 
Supreme  Being  with  confession  of  sins  and 
supplication  for  benefits.  —  Pray,  ellipti- 
cally  for  J  prat/  you  tell  me,  is  a  common 
mode  of  introducing  a  question. — v.t.  To 
make  earnest  request  to;  to  entreat;  to 
address  with  a  prayer  for  something  such 
as  God  may  grant;  to  a.sk  earnestly  for;  to 
beseech;  to  petition.— Prayer,  pra'er,  n. 
One  who  prays. 

Prayer,  pra'er  or  prar,  n.  [Not  directly 
from  pray,  but  from  O.Fr.  proiere,  Fr. 
priert,  a  prayer,  from  L.L.  precaria,  a 
prayer,  from  L.  precarius,  obtained  by 
begging.  Pray,  Precarious.]  The  act 
of  asking  for  a  favour  with  earnestness  ,  a 
petition,  supplication,  entreaty ;  a  solemn 
petition  for  benefits  addressed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being;  the  words  of  a  supplication;  | 
a  formula  of  church  service  or  of  worship, 
public  or  private  ;  that  part  of  a  petition  to 
a  public  body  which  specifies  the  thing 
desired  to  be  done  or  granted.— Prayer- 
book,  n.  A  book  containing  prayers.— 
The  prayer-book,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  used  by  the  Church  of  England  and 
certain otherchurches.—Prayerl'ul,  pra'. 
er-ful  or  prar'ful,  a.  Devotional;  given  to 
prayer.  —  Prayerfully,  pra'er-ful-li  or 
prar'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  prayerful  manner.— 
Prayerfiilness,  pra'er-ful-nes  or  prar'- 
ful-nes,  n.  —  Prayerless,  pra'er-les  01 
prar'les,  a.  Habitually  neglecting  the  dutf 
of  prayer.— Pray erlessly,  pra'er-les-li  or 
prar'les-li,  adv.  In  a  prayerless  manner.— 
Prayerlessness,  pra'er-les-nes  or  prar'- 
les-nes, n—  Prayer- meeting, n.  A meefr 
ing  for  prayer.  —  Praying-machine, 
Praying-mill,  Pray  ing- wheel,  n. 
An  apparatus  used  mainly  in  Tibet;  one  of 
the  commoner  forms  consists  of  a  wheel 
to  which  a  written  prayer  is  attached,  and 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel  made  by  the 
devotee  counts  as  an  utterance  of  the 
prayer. 

Preach,  prech,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  precher  (Fr. 
precher),  from  L.  prcedicare,  to  declare  in 
public— prce,  before,  and  dico,  dicatum,  I 
proclaim ;  closely  akin  to  dico,  dictum,  I 
say.  Diction.]  To  pronounce  a  public 
discourse  on  a  religious  subject,  or  from  a 
text  of  Scripture;  to  deliver  a  sermon; 
to  give  earnest  advice ;  to  discourse  in  the 
manner  of  a  preacher. — v.t.  To  proclaim; 
to  publish  in  religious  discourses;  to  in- 
culcate in  public  discourse;  to  deliver  (a 
sermon).  — Preacher,  prech'er,  n.  One 
who  preaches.— Preachershlp,  prech'- 
er-ship,  n.  The_  office  of  a  preacher.— 
Preachlfy,  prech'i-fi,  v.i.  To  give  a 
long-winded  moral  advice.— Preaching- 
cross,  n.  A  structure  formerly  erected  in 
a  public  place,  at  which  the  monks  and 
others  were  wont  to  preach. — Preach- 
ment, prech'ment,  n.  A  discourse  affect- 
edly solemn:  in  contempt. 
Preadamite,  pre-ad'am-it,  n.  [Pre,  be- 
fore, and  Adam.]  One  of  those  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  who  are  presumed  by  some  to 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Adam.— a. 
Prior  to  Adam ;  pertaining  to  the  Pread 
amites.  —  Preadamitic,  Preadamic, 
pre-ad'am-if'ik,  pre-a-dam'ik,  a.  Existing 
before  Adam ;  pertaining  to  the  world  be 
fore  Adam. 

Preamble,  pre'am-bl,  n.  [Fr.  priambule 
from  L.  prce,  before,  and  ambulo,  I  g( 
about.  Amble.]  An  introduction;  as  tc 
a  discourse,  piece  of  music,  and  the  like' 
the  introductory  part  of  a  statute  or  act  0 
parliament  which  states  the  reasons  anc 
intent  of  the  law.—  v.t.— preambled,  pre 
ambling.  To  preface ;  to  introduce  wit) 
previous  remarks. 

Preandience,  pre-a'di-ens,  n.  Eighr  0 
previous  audience  or  of  being  heard  befor' 
another;  precedence  or  rank  at  the  ba 
among  sergeants  and  barristers. 
Prebend,  pre'bend,  n.  [Fr.  prdbend".  fror 
L.L.  prcebenda,  things  to  be  supplied,  froc 
L.  prabeo,  to  give,  grant,  furnish— pra,  an 
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lea,    to    have.      Habit.]     The   stipend 

IBted  to  a  canon  of  a  cathedral  01  lul 
date  ohuroh  out  of  us  .  state  Prciicii- 
nl,  pic  beu'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ple- 
na Prebendary,  pre-  ben  da  ri  a. 
11  ecclesiastic  who  enjoys  a  prebend;  a 
non  Prebendarysulp,  pre'ben-da 
ship,  \.  The  office  of  a  prebendary ;  a 
nonry. 

renin  tti-lnil.  pre  kain'bri-an,  r».  [L. 
r,  before,  Cambrian.)  The  oldeBt  known 
rata. 

ecnrlous,  pro-ka'ri-us,  a.  [L.  prteariut, 
Imarily,  depending  on  request,  or  on  the 
other,  from precor,  1  pray.  Prat, 
.  wi  1;  ]  Depending  on  or  hold  at  the 
11  or  pleasure  of  another;  hence,  held  by 
doubtful  tenure  ;  depending  mi  unknovt  d 
unforeseen  causes  or  eveuts.— Prccari- 
ii*l  J.  pre  ka'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  precarious 
aimer.  Prccariousiiess,  pie  ka'ri-U8- 
18,  n.    The  state  of  being  precarious. 

'ccative,  Precatory,  pre'ka-tiv,  pre'- 
1  -to -ri,  a.  [From  L.  precor,  I  pray. 
ray. J    Suppliant;  beseeching. 

era nt ion,  pre-ka/shon,  n.  [L.  pra- 
utio,  from  prcecautus—prce,  before,  and 
vto,  cautum,  I  take  care.  Caution.) 
revious  caution  or  care  ;  a  measure  taken 
iforehand  to  ward  off  evil  or  secure  good. 
v.t.  To  warn  or  advise  beforehand,  for 
■eventing  mischief.  —  Precautionary, 
e-ka'shon-a-ri,  a.  Containing  previous 
mtion;  proceeding  from  precaution. 

•ecerfe,  pre-sed',  v.t.— preceded,  preceding. 
1.  ynxcedo—proz,  before,  and  cedo,  I  move. 
kde.]  To  go  before  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
1  be  previous  to ;  to  go  before  in  place, 
ink,  or  importance.— Precedence,  Pre- 
rdency,  pre-sg'dens,  pre-se'den-si,  n. 
tie  act  or  state  of  preceding  or  going  be- 
ne ;  priority  in  time ;  the  state  of  being 
sfore  in  rank  or  dignity;  the  right  to  a 
ore  honourable  place;  order  or  adjust- 
ent  of  place  according  to  rank;  the  fore- 
ost  place  in  a  ceremony;  superior  import- 
ice  or  influence.— Precedent,  pre-se'- 
mt,  a.  Going  before  in  time;  anterior; 
itecedent.— Precedent,  pres'e-dent,  n. 
>mething  done  or  said  that  may  serve  or 
;  adduced  as  an  example  or  rule  to  be 
flowed  in  a  subsequent  act  of  the  like 
nd;  law,  a  judicial  decision,  which  serves 
1  a  rule  for  future  decisions  in  similar  or 
lalogous  cases.— Precedented.  pres'e- 
in-ted,  a.  Having  a  precedent;  authorized 
F  an  example  of  a  like  kind.— Prece- 
ently,  pre-se'dent-li,  adv.  Beforehand, 
itecedently. 

recentor,  pre-sen'ter,  n.  [L.L.  prcecentor 
■L.  prce,  before,  and  cantor,  a  singer,  from 
mo,  cantum,  I  sing.  Chant.]  The  leader 
f  the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  usually  a  minor 
inon ;  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead 
le  psalmody  of  a  Presbyterian  or  other 
ragregation.— Precentorship.pre-sen'- 
:r-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  precentor. 
recept,  pre'sept,  n.  IFr.  pricepte,  L.  prce- 
ptum,  from  prcecipio,  I  teach,  instruct— 
rds,  before,  and  capio,  to  take.  Capable] 
l  commandment  intended  as  an  authorita- 
ve  rule  of  action;  a  command  respecting 
mral  conduct;  an  injunction;  law,  a  man- 
ate  in  writing  sent  by  a  justice  of  the 
eace,  &c,  for  bringing  a  person,  record, 
c,  before  him.— Preceptive,  pre-sep'- 
iv,  a.  [L.  prceceptivns.]  Giving  or  con- 
aining  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
uct;  admonitive;  instructive—  Precep- 
or,  pre-sep'ter,  n.  [L.  prceceptor.]  A 
eacher;  an  instructor;  the  head  of  a  pre- 
eptory  among  the  Knights  Templars.  — 
Preceptorial,  pre-sep-to'ri-al,  o.  Pcr- 
aining  to  a  preceptor.  —  Preceptory, 
•re'sep-to-ri,  a.  Giving  precepts. — n.  A 
ubordinate  religious  house  where  instruc- 
tor was  given ;  an  establishment  of  the 
tnights  Templars,  the  superior  of  which 
ras  called  knight  preceptor.  —  Precep- 
ress,  pre-sep'tres,  n.  A  female  teacher 
t  preceptor. 

recession,  pre-sesh'on,  n.  [Fr.  prices- 
ion,  from  L.  prcecedo,  prcecessum,  I  pre- 
ede.  Precede.]  The  act  of  going  before 
r  forward.— Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  an 


astronomical  phenomenon  oonsistlng  in  a 
slow  movement  of  the  equinootial  points 
(which  see) from  aael  to  west]  01  oontrary 

to     the    order    of    the    zodiacal    sinns,    thUS 

pausing  the  equinoxes  to  su  othei 

in  less  tune  than  they  would  Otherwl 

Preclncti  prCslngt,  ».    [From.  L  /■"' 
oinoo,    prcsdnctum,    I    encompass       /■"', 

before,    and    <-i/»/<>,    tO   gird,       OlNOTI  1 1 1    | 

The  boundary  line  enoompasslug  a  1 

a  limit;  a  part  near  a  border;  a  district 

within  certain  boundaries;  a  minor  terri- 
torial division. 

Precious,  presh'us,  a.  [Fr.  pre'cii  HUB,  from 
L.  pretiusus,  from  prrtiinn.  price  I'haisk  ] 
Of  great  price ;  costly ;  of  great  value  or 
worth;  very  valuable;  much  esteemed; 
highly  cherished;  ironically,  very  great; 
rascally  (a  precious  villain).  —  Precious 
mttals,  gold  and  silver—  Precious  stones, 
jewuls,  gems.  —  Preciously,  presh'us  li, 
adv.  In  a  precious  manner;  at  a  great 
cost.— Preclousness,  presh'us-neB,  n. 

Precipice,  pres'i-pis,  n.  [Fr.  precipice, 
from  L.  pracipitiiun,  a  falling  headlong,  a 
precipice,  from  prceceps,  headlong  —  pros, 
forward,  and  caput,  head.  Chief.)  A 
headlong  declivity;  a  bank  or  cliff  extremely 
steep,  or  quite  perpendicular  or  overhang- 
ing.—Precipitate,  pre  sip'i-tat,  v.t.— pre- 
cipitated, precipitating.  [L.  prcedptto,  from 
prceceps,  headlong.]  To  throw  headlong; 
to  cast  down  from  a  precipice  or  height ; 
to  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  violence ; 
to  hasten  (to  precipitate  one's  flight) ;  to 
hurry  blindly  or  rashly ;  to  throw  or  cause 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a  sub- 
stance in  solution.  —  v.t.  To  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sediment  or  any 
substance  in  solution.—  a.  Falling,  flowing, 
or  rushing  with  steep  descent;  headlong; 
overhasty;  rashly  hasty:  adopted  with  haste 
or  without  due  deliberation;  hasty;  hurried; 
headlong.  —  n.  Chem.  any  matter  which, 
having  been  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  on  the  addition  of 
some  other  substance  capable  of  producing 
a  decomposition  of  the  compound.  . '.  Sub- 
stances which  fall  or  settle  down,  as  earthy 
matter  in  water,  are  called  sediments,  the 
operating  cause  being  mechanical  and  not 
chemical.—  Precipitately,  pre-sip'i-tat- 
li,  adv.  In  a  headlong  or  precipitate  man- 
ner; too  hastily. —Precipitable,  pre-sip'- 
i-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  precipitated. — 
Precipitability,  pre-sip'i-ta-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  precipitable.— Precipi- 
tance, Precipitancy,  pre-sip'i-tans,  pre- 
sip'i-tan-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pre- 
cipitate; rash  haste;  haste  in  resolving, 
forming  an  opinion,  or  executing  a  purpose. 

—  Precipitant,  pre-sip'i-tant,  a.  [L. 
prcecipitans,  prcecipitantis,  ppr.  of  prce- 
cipito.]  Falling  or  rushing  headlong;  pre- 
cipitate.— n.  Chem.  a  substance  which,  when 
added  to  a  solution,  separates  what  is  dis- 
solved and  makes  it  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a 
concrete  state.— Precipitantly,  pre-sip'- 
i-tant-li,  adv.  In  a  precipitant  manner. — 
Precipitation,  pre-sip'i-ta"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  precipitating,  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cipitated; a  falling  or  rushing  down  with 
violence  and  rapidity;  rash,  tumultuous 
haste;  chem.  the  process  by  which  any  sub- 
stance is  made  to  separate  from  another  or 
others  in  a  solution,  and  fall  to  the  bottom. 

—  Precipitin,  pre-sip'it-in,  n.  (Trom 
precipitate.]  A  substance  formed  in  the 
blood  that  precipitates  disease  material 
and  renders  it  harmless.— Precipitous, 
pre-sip'i-tus,  a.  [L.  prceceps,  prcecipitis, 
headlong.]  Very  steep ;  like  or  forming  a 
precipice;  headlong  in  descent. — Precipi- 
tously, pre-sip'i-tus-li,  adv.  In  a  precipi- 
tous manner. —  Precipltonsness,  pre- 
sip'i-tus-nes,  n.    Steepness  of  descent. 

Prec!r>,  ~>ra-se,  n.  [Fr.  pricis,  precise,  also 
an  retract.  Precise.]  A  concise  or  ab- 
ridged statement;  a  summary;  an  abstract. 

Precipe,  pre-sis',  a.  [L.  prcecisus,  from 
prcecido,  to  cut  off— prce,  before,  and  c'rdo, 
to  cut  (as  in  concise,  excision).]  Sharply  or 
exactly  limited  or  defined  as  to  meaning; 
exact;  definite,  not  loose,  vague,  or  equivo- 
cal; exact  in  conduct;  strict;  formal;  nice; 
punctilious.  —  Precisely,   pre-sis'li,   adv. 


in  .1  ;  am  1    1  teeth  .  at  ooratitwj 

with  eioa    01  formality     Preeleeneea, 

a,     Bxaotnaas ;    rigid    nicety; 

1    to   fonni  "i-   Miles ;    rigid 

formality.  PrecUlau, pre-sizh'an, n  An 
ovei   1  on<    oer<  tnoniously 

exact   01  the  "i  Pre> 

cislanlMin,  pi.-  hi/.i, '.,n  i/m,  n      11,.  ,.,,, 

dud   of  a  precisian  ,  excel  live  ■  xa.iness.— 

Precision,  prfi-sizb'on,  a.    The  state  of 

being  precise  u  to  meaning;  preclsenesa; 

exactness,  aceiuacy. 

Preclude,  prS-UOd',  rt    precluded,  pre- 

chiihng.  [L.  prCBCludO  pm,  before,  und 
OludO,  ClaudO,  to  shut.  (,'J.ONK,  v.t.]  To 
shut  up  ;  to  stop;  to  impede  ;  to  hinder;  to 

hinder  or  lender  Inoperative  by  antlcipa- 
tive  action.— Preclusion,  pre-khYzhon, 
n.    The  act  of  precluding,     Preclusive, 

pri  1  in  iv,  a.  Tending  to  preclude;  hinder- 
ing by  previous  obstacles.-  Preclusive 
ly,  pro-klu'siv  li,  adv.  In  a  preclusive 
manner. 

Precocious,  pre-ko'shus,  a.  [Fr.  pricoce, 
from  1..  pr<ecox,  prcecocis,  ripe  (inly,  pre- 
cocious— prce,  before,  and  coquo,  to  cook,  to 
ripen.  Cook.]  Ripe  before  the  proper  or 
natural  time!  ;  ripe  in  understanding  at  an 
early  period  ;  developed  or  matured  early 
in  life.  —  Precociously,  prc-ko'shus-h, 
adv.      In  a  precocious  manner.  —  Prcco- 

elousneaa,  Precocity,  pre-ko'shus  nes, 

pre-kos'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
precocious;  early  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Precognition,  pre-kog-nish'on,  n.  [L. 
prce,  before,  and  cognitio,  knowledge.]  Pre- 
vious knowledge  or  cognition  ;  Scots  law, 
a  preliminary  examination  of  a  witness  or 
witnesses  to  a  criminal  act,  in  order  to 
know  whether  there  is  ground  of  trial. — 
PreCOgnoSCe,  pre'kog-nos,  v.t.  Scots  law, 
to  take  the  precognition  of. 

Preconceive,  pre-kon-seV,  v.t.— precon- 
ceived, preconceiving.  To  form  a  conception 
or  opinion  of  beforehand  ;  to  form  a  pre- 
vious notion  or  idea  of. —Preconception, 
pre-kon-sep'shon,  n.  The  act  of  precon- 
ceiving; conception  or  opinion  previously 
formed. 

Preconcert,  pre-kon-sert',  v.t.  To  concert 
beforehand;  to  settle  by  previous  agree- 
ment.— ji.  (pre-kon'sert).  A  previous  agree- 
ment. —  Preconcerted  ly,  pre-kon-ser'- 
ted  li,  adv.  In  a  preconcerted  manner ;  by 
previous  agreement  or  arrangement. 

Preconize,  Praeconize,  pre'kon-Tz,  v.t. 
[L.  prceco,  a  public  crier.]  To  summon  or 
proclaim  publicly;  to  bestow  excessive 
praise. 

Preconscions,  pre-kon'shus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  involving  a  state  anterior  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Preconsent,  pre-kon-sent',  n.  A  previous 
consent. 

Precontract,  pre-kon'trakt,  n.  A  con- 
tract or  agreement  previous  to  another. — 
v.t.  and  i.  (pre-kon-trakf).  To  contract  or 
stipulate  previously. 

Precordia,  pre-kor'di-a,  a.    PrjEcordia. 

Precnrsor,  pre-ker'ser,  n.  [L.  prcecursor 
— prce,  before,  and  cursor,  a  runner,  from 
curro,  cursum,  I  run.  CURRENT.  |  A  fore- 
runner; a  harbinger;  one  who  or  that  which 
precedes  an  event  and  indicates  its  ap- 
proach. —  Precursory,  pre-ker'so-ri,  a. 
Preceding  as  the  harbinger;  forerunning. — 
Precurslve,  pre-ker'siv,  a.    Precursory. 

Predaceons,  pre-da'shus,  a.  [From  L. 
prceda,  prey,  spoil,  plunder,  &c.  Prey.] 
Living  by  prey;  given  to  prey  on  other 
animals.  — Predacean,  pre-da'shan,  n.  A 
carnivorous  animal.  — Predatory,  pred'a- 
to-ri,  a.  [L.  prozdatorius.]  Plundering; 
pillaging;  practising  rapine. 

Predate,  pre-dat',  v.t.— predated,  predat- 
ing.   To  date  by  anticipation;  to  antedate. 

Predecease,  pre-de-seV,  v.t.— predeceased, 
predeceasing.  To  die  before. — n.  The  de- 
cease of  one  before  another. 

Predecessor,  pre-de-ses'er,  n.  [L.  prce- 
decessor  —  prce,  before,  and  decessor,  one 
who  retires,  from  decedo,  decessum,  I  depart 
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-de,  from,  ami  cedo,  to  go.  Ckdk.]  One 
who  precedes  or  goes  before  another  in  some 
position;  one  who  has  preceded  another  In 
any  state,  position,  ofUco,  or  the  like. 

Predcclare,  prc-do-klftr',  v.t.  —  prt&t 
dared,  pre<!eclari>ig.  Todeclarebeforeluuul 
or  previously. 

Predella,  pre-del'a,  ft,  [It.]  The  basal 
part  of  an  altar-piece  ;  a  sort  of  shelf  or 
ledge  at  the  back  of  an  altar. 

Predettlnata  pre-des'ti-nat,  v.t.  —  pre- 
destinated, predestinating.  [L.  pradtstino, 
priedestinatum—pne,  before,  and  destino, 
I  determine.  Dkstine.]  To  predetermine 
or  foreordain;  to  appoint  or  ordain  before- 
hand by  an  unchangeable  purpose.  — a. 
Presdestinated ;  foreordained.  —  Predes- 
tlliai'lail,  pro-des'ti-na"ri-an,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  predestination.—  ;/.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. — 

Predestlnarlaulsm,    pre-deB/ti-n&/'ri- 

an-izm,  n,  The  system  or  doctrines  of  the 
predestinarian*.— Predestination,  pre- 
des'ti-na"shon,  n.  The  act  of  decreeing  or 
foreordaining  events;  especially,  theol.  the 
doctrine  that  God  has  from  eternity  un- 
changeably appointed  or  determined  what- 
ever comes  to  pass ;  particularly  that  he 
has  preordained  men  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  misery.  —  Prcdestiiiator,  pre- 
des'ti-nater,  re.  One  that  predestinates ;  a 
predestinarian.  —  Predestine,  pre-des'- 
tin,  v.t. — predestined,  predestining.  To 
decree  beforehand;  to  foreordain. 
Predetermine,  pre-de-ter'min,  v.t.— pre- 
determined, predetermining.  To  determine 
beforehand;  to  doom  by  previous  decree. 
— v.i.  To  make  a  determination  beforehand. 
—  Predetermlnate,  pre-de-ter'mi-nat, 
a.  Determined  beforehand1 — Predeter- 
mination, pre-de-ter'rai-na"shon,  n.  Pre- 
vious determination;  purpose  formed  be- 
forehand. 

Predial,  pre'di-al,  a.  [Fr.  pre" dial,  from  L. 
prcedium,  a  farm  or  estate.]  Consisting  of 
land  or  farms ;  landed  ;  attached  to  land ; 
derived  from  land  {predial  tithes). 

Predlcable,  pred'i-ka-bl,  a.  [L.  prcedi- 
cabilis,  from  prcedico.  Predicate.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  affirmed  of  something;  that 
may  be  attributed  to  something. — n.  Any- 
thing that  may  be  predicated  or  affirmed 
of  another;  logic,  one  of  the  five  things 
which  can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of 
several  others,  viz.  genus,  species,  differ- 
ence, property,  and  accident.—  Predi ca- 
bility,  pred'i-ka-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  predicable.— Predicament,  pre- 
dik'a-ment,  n.  [L.L.  prcedicamentum.] 
Logic,  one  of  those  general  heads  or  most 
comprehensive  terms  under  one  or  other  of 
which  every  other  term  may  be  arranged, 
ten  in  number,  according  to  Aristotle,  viz. 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  ac- 
tion, passion,  time,  place,  situation,  and 
habit;  hence,  class  or  kind  described  by 
definite  marks ;  condition ;  especially,  a 
dangerous  or  trying  condition  or  state.  — 
Predicamental,  pre-dik'a-men"tal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  predicament.  —  Predi- 
cant, pred'i-kant,  n.  [L.  prcedicans,  ppr. 
of  prcedico.]  One  that  affirms  anything;  a 
preaching  friar;  a  Dominican. — a.  Predi- 
cating; preaching. 

Predicate,  pred'i-kat,  v.t.  —  predicated, 
predicating.  [L.  prcedicare,  prcedicatum,  to 
affirm,  to  declare— prce,  before,  and  dicare, 
to  declare.  Preach.]  To  affirm  as  an 
attribute  of  something  (to  predicate  white- 
ness of  snow) ;  to  declare  one  thing  of 
another. — v.i.  To  make  an  affirmation. — 
n.  Logic,  that  which,  in  a  proposition,  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject;  gram. 
the  word  or  words  in  a  proposition  which 
express  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
subject.— Predication,  pred-i-ka'shon, n. 
The  act  of  predicating;  affirmation;  asser- 
tion.— Predicative,  pred'i-ka-tiv,  a.  Ex- 
pressingafflrmation  or  predication. — Pred- 
lcatory,  pred'i-ka-to-ri,  a.  Affirmative; 
positive. 

Predict,  pre-dikt',  v.t.  [L.  prcedico,  prce- 
dictum — prce,  before,  and  dicer e,  to  tell. 
Diction.]  To  foretell;  to  prophesy;  to 
declare  to  be  to  happen  in  the  future.— 


Prediction,  pre  dik'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
predicting;  a  foretelling;  a  prophecy.— 
Predictive,  pre-dik'tiv,  a.  Foretelling; 
prophetic. 

Prcdlknnt,  pred'i-kant,  n.  A  Dutch 
preacher  at  the  Cape. 

Predilection,  pre-di-lek'shon,  re.  I  Fr. 
predilection— L.  prce,  before,  and  diU Ctio,  a 
choice,  from  diligere,  to  love.  DlLIOBNT.j 
A  previous  liking;  a  prepossession  of  mind 
in  favour  of  something. 

Prediscovcr,  prC-dis-kuv'er,  v.t.  To  dis- 
cover previously  or  beforehand. — Predis- 
covery,  prij-dis-kuv'er-i,  n.  A  discovery 
made  previously. 

Predispose,  pre-dis-poz',  v.t.— predisposed, 
predisposing.  To  incline  beforehand ;  to 
give  a  previous  disposition  or  tendency  to ; 
to  fit  or  adapt  previously.  —  Predi spo- 
sing,  prc-dis-pO'zing,  p.  and  a.  Inclining 
or  disposing  beforehand;  making  liable  or 
susceptible.  —  Predisposition,  pre-dis'- 
po-zish"on,  n.  The  state  of  being  previously 
disposed  towards  something;  previous  in- 
clination or  tendency;  previous  fitness  or 
adaptation  to  any  change,  impression,  or 
purpose. 

Predominate,  pre-dom'i-nat,  v.i.—  pre- 
dominated, predominating.  [Fr.  prddominer 
—  L.  prce,  before,  and  dominari,  to  rule, 
from  dominus,  lord.  Dominate,  Dame.] 
To  have  surpassing  power,  influence,  or 
authority;  to  have  controlling  influence 
among  others. — v.t.  Toruleover;  tomasterj. 
—Predominance,  Predominancy, 
pre-dom'i-uans,  pre-dom'i-nan-si,  n.  Prev- 
alence over  others;  superiority  in  power, 
influence,  or  authority;  ascendency. — Pre- 
dominant, pre-dom'i-nant,  a.  Prevalent 
over  others;  superior  in  strength,  influence, 
or  authority;  ruling;  controlling. — Pre- 
dominantly, pre-dom'i-nant-li,  adv.  In 
a  predominant  manner. 

Predoom,  pre-dbm',  v.t.  To  doom  or 
judge  beforehand. 

Pre-elect,  pre-e-lekt',  v.t.  To  choose  or 
elect  beforehand.— Pre-election,  pre-e- 
lek'shon,  n.  Choice  or  election  beforehand. 

Pre-eminence,  pre-em'i-nens,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  notably  eminent 
among  others;  superior  or  surpassing  em- 
inence; undoubted  superiority,  especially 
superiority  in  excellence.— Pre-eminent, 
pre-em'i-nent,  a.  Eminent  above  others; 
surpassing  or  highly  distinguished  in  ex- 
cellence, sometimes  also  in  evil.  —  Pre- 
eminently, pre-em'i-nent-li,  udv.  In  a 
pre-eminent  manner  or  degree. 

Pre-emption,  pre-em'shon,  n.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  emptio,  a  buying,  from  emo,  to 
buy.  Exempt.]  The  act  or  right  of  pur- 
chasing before  others  ;  the  right  of  a  settler 
to  the  first  chance  of  buying  land  in  or  near 
which  he  has  settled;  the  privilege  formerly 
enjoyed  by  English  kings  of  buying  pro- 
visions in  preference  to  others.  —  Pre- 
emptive, pre-em'tiv,  a  Pertaining  to 
pre-emption. 

Preen,  pren,  v.t.  [O.E.  proine,  proigne,  to 
prune,  to  preen.  Prune.]  To  trim  with 
the  beak;  to  clean  and  dress:  said  of  birds 
dressing  their  feathers. 

Pre-engage,  pre-en-gaj',  v.t. — pre-engaged, 
pre-engaging.  To  engage  by  previous  agree- 
ment; to  engage  or  attach  by  previous 
influence;  to  preoccupy.— Pre-engage- 
inent,  pre-en-gaj'ment,  n.  Prior  engage- 
ment or  attachment. 

Pre-establish,    pre-es-tab'lish,   v.t.     To 

establish  or  settle  beforehand.  — Pre-es- 
tabllsbment,  pre-es-tab'lish-ment,  n. 
Settlement  beforehand. 

Pre-exist,  pre-eg-zist',  v.i.  To  exist  be- 
forehand or  before  something  else.— Pre- 
existence,  pre-eg-zis'tens,  n.  Existence 
previous  to  something  else ;  existence  in  a 
previous  state ;  existence  of  the  soul  before 
its  union  with  the  body.— Pre-existent, 
pre-eg-zis'tent,  a.  Existing  beforehand; 
preceding  in  existence. 

Preface,  pref'as,  n.  [Fr.  preface,  from  L. 
prcefatio — prce,  before,  and  fari,  fatum,  to 
speak  (whence  also  fate,  fame).]  Something 


spoken  as  Introductory  to  a  discourse,  or 
written  as  introductory  to  a  book  or  other 
composition,  v.t.  prefaced,  prefacing.  To 
introduce  by  preliminary  remarks.— Pret 
atory,  prel  'a  to  i  i,  ".  Having  i  be  charac- 
ter  ol  b  preface  ;  pertaining  to  a  preface.—  . 
Prefatorlly,  pref'a-to-ri-li,  adv.  By  way 
ol  |>n:iace. 

Prefect,  pre'fekt.  v.  |li.  prcefectvs,  from 
praflcio  prce,  before,  and  facio,  1  make. 
Fact.J  A  governor,  commander,  chief 
magistrate,  or  the  like;  a  name  common 
to  several  officers,  military  and  civil,  in 
ancient  Rome;  an  important  functionary 
in  France:  a  pr6fet,  that  is,  an  official  who 
presides  over  and  has  extensive  powers  in 
a  department. —  Prefectslilp,  Prefec- 
ture, prCfokt-ship,  prc'fek-tur,  re.  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect;  prefecture 
is  also  the  official  residence  of  a  prefect. 

Prefer,  pre-fer',  v.t.— preferred, preferring. 
[L.  prcefero,  to  carry  before,  to  present,  to 
esteem  more  highly— prce,  before,  and  fcrre, 
to  bear  or  carry.  Fertile]  To  offer  foi 
one's  consideration  or  decision ;  to  present 
said  especially  of  petitions,  prayers,  &c;  tc 
advance,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity;  to  raise 
to  exalt;  to  set  above  something  else  ii 
estimation ;  to  hold  in  greater  favour  oi 
esteem ;  to  choose  rather  (to  prefer  one  U 
another).  —  Preferable,  pref'er-a-bl,  a 
Worthy  to  be  preferred;  more  eligible;  mor< 
desirable.  —  Preferableness,  Prefer- 
ability,  pref'er-a-bl-nes,  pref'er-a-bil"i-ti 
n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable 
—Preferably,  pref'er-a-bli,  adv.  In  o; 
by  preference.— Preference,  pref'er-ens 
n.  The  preferring  of  one  thing  befon 
another ;  choice  of  one  thing  rather  thai 
another;  higher  place  in  esteem;  the  objec 
of  choice ;  choice.  —  Preference  shares  o 
preference  stock,  shares  or  stock  on  whicl 
dividends  are  payable  before  those  on  th 
original  shares  or  stock.— Preferential 
pref-er-en'shal,  a.  In  a  position  to  whic! 
some  preference  is  attached.  —  Prefer 
ment,  pre-fer'ment,  re.  Advancement  t 
a  higher  office,  dignity,  or  station;  promc 
tion  ;  a  superior  or  valuable  place  or  offict 
especially  in  the  church.— Preferrer,  prt 
fer'er,  re.    One  who  prefers. 

PreTet,  pra-fa,  n.    [Fr.]    Prefect. 

Prefigure,  pre-fig'ur,  v.t.— prefigured,  pri 
figuring.  To  exhibit  by  antecedent  rep« 
sentation  or  by  types  and  similitudes. - 
Prefignration,  pre-fig/fi-ra//shon.  r 
The  act  of  prefiguring;  an  antecedent  simi 
itude.  —  Prefigurative,  pre-fig'u-ra-tiV 
a.  Showing  by  previous  figures,  types,  o 
similitudes. 

Prefix,  pre-fiks',  v.t.  [Fr.  prefixer,  L.  pro 
figo,  prcefixus—prce,  before,  and  figere,  to  fb 
Fix.]  To  put  or  fix  before  or  at  the  begir 
ning  of  another  thing  (to  prefix  a  syllabi 
to  a  word,  an  advertisement  to  a  book) ;  t 
settle,  fix,  or  appoint  beforehand  (to  prefi 
the  hour  of  meeting).— re.  (pre'fiks.)  A  le 
ter,  syllable,  or  word  put  to  the  beginnin 
of  a  word,  usually  to  vary  its  significatioi 
— Prefixion,  pre-fik'shon,  re.  The  act  c 
prefixing. 

Preformation,  pre-for-ma'shon,  re.  Tr 
obsolete  theory  that  development  of  a 
organism  simply  consists  of  increase  in  siz> 
Cp.  Epigenesis. 

Preformative,  pre-for'ma-tiv,  n.  A  fo 
mative  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word; 
prefix. 

Preglacial,  pre-gla'shi-al,  a.  Geol.  prior  t 
the  glacial  or  boulder-drift  period. 

Pregnable.t  preg'na-bl,  a.  [Fr.prenoh 
(with  inserted  g),  from  prendre,  to  tak 
L.  prehendo,  prehensum.  Prehensilk 
Capable  of  being  taken  or  won  by  forci 
expugnable. 

Pregnant,  preg'nant,  a.  \L.  pra-gnan 
prcegnantis—prce,  before,  and  gnans,  pp 
corresponding  to  gnatus,  natus,  born.  N. 
tal,  Nature. 1  Being  with  young;  gre; 
with  child;  gravid;  full  of  important  matte 
abounding  with  results;  full  of  consequem 
or  significance  (a  pregnant  argument). 
Pregnancy,  preg'nan-si,  re.  The  state 
being  pregnant ;  time  of  going  with  chili 
the  quality  of  being  full  of  significance, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  ii. 
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tie  like.  —  Pregnantly,  preg'uaut-li,  adv. 
gnant  manner. 

raaenslle,  Prehenaory,  pri-hen'iH, 

re-hen'io-ri,  a.    |L  prehendtr*,  prthennu, 

>  lay  hold  Of     /'''".  before,  and  fundrir,  to 

size,  saapprrhtntl,  comprehend,  &o.  Prize, 
'kim>n  I  Capable  of  or  adapted  to  seize 
r  grasp  ii  monkey's  vtvhtnailt  tail).    Pre* 

ieil*itdc,    pre  hen  si  hi,    11.      Capable   of 

3ng  Belied.     Prehension,   pre -hen 

lion,  a,     A  taking  hold  of;   a  Mixing. 
■relicnsor,   pre  hen'ser,  n.    One  who 

tys  hold. 

reulstorlc,  pre-his  tor'ik,  a.  Relating 
I  a  period  anteoedent  to  that  at  which 

PlOT]   begins. 

relnstruct,  pre-in-strukt',  v.t.  To  in- 
;riKt  previously  or  beforehand. 

relnlluint  ion,  pre'in-ti-ma"shon,  rt. 
'iwious  intimation;  a  suggestion  before- 
aiui. 

rrjudgc.  prS-juj',  v.t.— prejudged,  prc- 
ulging.  [Fr.  prejuger.]  To  judge  before 
earing,  or  before  the  arguments  and  facts 
re  fully  known;  to  decide  by  anticipation; 
I  condemn  beforehand  or  unheard. — Pre- 
udxmcnt,  pre  juj'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
rejudging;  judgment  without  a  hearing  or 
nil  examination. 

rejudicale,  pre-jQ'di-kat,  v.t. — prejudi- 
UkI,  prejudicating.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
ml ico,  to  judge.  Akin  prejudice.]  Topre- 
iidge;  to  determine  beforehand,  especially 
9  disadvantage.— Prejudication,  pre- 
a'di-ka'shon,  n.   The  act  of  prejudicating. 

rejndlce,  prej'Q-dis,  n.  [Fr.  prejudice, 
rom  L.  prwjudicium,  from  proz,  before,  and 
udicium,  a  judgment,  from  judex,  judicis, 
judge.  Judue.]  A  bias  or  leaning, 
Mourable  or  unfavourable,  without  rea- 
on,  or  for  some  reason  other  than  justice  ; 
,  prepossession  (when  used  absolutely  gen- 
ially with  the  unfavourable  meaning  of 
rrong  or  ignorant  bias  or  view) ;  mischief; 
amage;  injury  (without  prejudice  to  one's 
aterests).  —  v.t.  —  prejudiced,  prejudicing. 
'o  implant  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of ;  to 
ias  by  hasty  and  incorrect  notions;  to 
ajure  by  prejudices;  to  hurt,  damage,  im- 
air;  to  injure  in  general  (to  prejudice  one's 
ause).  — Prejudicial,  prej-Q-dish'al,  a. 
lurtful;  mischievous;  injurious;  detrimen- 
al.  —  Prejudicially,  prej-Q-dish'al-li, 
dv.  In  a  prejudicial  manner.— Preju- 
licialness,  prej-Q-dish'al-nes,  n. 

reknowledge,  pre-nol'ej,  n.  Prior 
:nowledge;  foreknowledge. 
relate,  prel'at,  n.  [Fr.  prilat,  from  L.L. 
ircelatus,  from  L.  prcelatus,  pp.  of  prceferc, 
>rcelatum—prce,  before  and  latus,  borne.] 
Ln  ecclesiastic  of  the  higher  order  having 
iuthority  over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  arch- 
>ishop,  bishop,  or  patriarch;  a  dignitary  of 
he  church.— Prelacy,  prel'a-si,  n.  Epis- 
opacy;  the  system  of  church  government 
»y  prelates;  prelates  collectively. — Prel- 
iteship,  prel'at-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
>relate.  —  Prelatic,  Prelatical,  Pre- 
atial,  pre-lat'ik,  pre-lat'i-kal,  pre-la'shi-al, 
i.  Pertaining  to  prelates  or  prelacy. — 
Prelatically,  pre-lat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
irelatical  manner.— Prelatist,  prel'at-ist, 
i.  An  advocate  for  prelacy. 
'relect  pre-lekt',  v.i.  and  t.  [L.  pralego, 
ircelectus  —  prce,  before,  and  lego,  I  read. 
JBOEND.]  To  read  a  lecture  or  discourse 
n  public— Prelection,  pre-lek'shon,  n. 
\.  lecture  or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to 
k  select  company.— Prelector,  pre-lek'- 
or,  n.    A  reader  of  discourses;  a  lecturer. 

'rellbatlon,  pre-li-ba'shon,  n.  [L.  prck, 
)efore,  and  libo,  to  taste.  Libation.] 
foretaste;  a  tasting  beforehand;  an  effu- 
tion  or  libation  previous  to  tasting. 

'reliminary,  pre-lim'i-na-ri,  a.  Fr.  pre- 
iminaire  —  L.  prce,  before,  and  limen, 
threshold.  Limit.]  Introductory;  preced- 
ng  the  main  discourse  or  business ;  pref a- 
iory.— n.  Something  introductory  or  pre- 
paratory; something  to  be  examined  and 
letermined  before  an  affair  can  be  treated 
>f  on  its  own  merits;  a  preparatory  act. — 
Preliminarily,  pre-lim'i-na-ri-li,  adv. 
[u  a  preliminary  manner. 


Prelude,  pre'lnd  Of  pi.  Tint,  n.  |  Kr.  pri- 
luttr,  from   L  prir,  before,  and  lutlits.  play 

Ll  dicroi  a  I  Something  pn  paratorj  or 
leading  up  to  what  followa;  an  introduotory 
pei [01  hi. in.  ,  ,  1  .,/■  |e,  a  1  boil  ln( roduotory 
■train  preceding  the  principal  movement. 
—v.t.  (pre-lQdl  preluded,  preluding.  To 
Introduoi  with  a  prelude;  to  em  ei  pre 
lude  to,  i' I  To  serve  aa  a  prelude  Pre- 
ludial,  piein'diai,  <i  Pertaining  to  ■ 
prelude;  Introduotory.-  Pre  In*  it  c,  Pre* 
lusory,  pre  lu'tuv,  pro-lu'so-ri,  «.  Having 
the  oharaotei  of  a  prelude;  Introductory. — 
PrelnelTelr,  Prriusoriiy,  pre-lQ'siT- 

li,  pro-lu'so-ri-li,  adv.     By  way  uf  prelude. 

Prcluiiiunr,  pre-lum'biir,  «.  |L.  prat,  be- 
fore, and  liuitlua,  a  loin.]  Anal,  placed 
before  the  loins. 

Premature,  pre'ma-tiir,  a.  [L.  prama- 
tarns  —  pra,  before,  and  maturus,  ripe.] 
Happening,  arriving,  existing,  performed, 
or  adopted  before  the  proper  time;  done, 
said,  or  believed  too  soon;  too  early;  un- 
timely. —  Prematurely,  pre-ma-turli, 
adv.  In  a  premature  manner. — Prenia- 
liirciicss,  Preinatiirlly,  prc-ma-tur'- 
nes,  pre-ma-tu'ri-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
premature. 

Premaxi  llary,  pre-mak'sil-la-ri,  n.  Anat. 
a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  on  either  side  ante- 
rior to  the  true  maxillary  bone. 

Premeditate,  pre-med'i-tat,  v.t.  —  pre- 
meditated, premeditating.  [Fr.  prdmiditer, 
L.  prwmeditor—pro3,  before,  and  meditor,  I 
meditate.]  To  think  on  and  revolve  in  the 
mind  beforehand;  to  contrive  and  design 
previously. — v.i.  To  meditate  beforehand. 
— Premeditately,  pre-med'i-tat-li,  adv. 
With  premeditation.— Premeditation, 
pre-med'i-ta"shon,  tj.  The  act  of  premedi- 
tating; previous  deliberation;  forethought; 
previous  contrivance  or  design. 

Premetallic,  pre-me-tal'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  that  period  during  which  men  were  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  working  metals. 

Premier,  pre'mi-er,  a.  [Fr.  premier,  from 
L.  primarius,  of  the  first  rank,  from  primus, 
first.  Prime.]  First;  chief;  principal; 
holding  the  most  ancient  title  in  any  rank 
of  the  peerage  (the  premier  earl). — n.  The 
first  or  chief  minister  of  state ;  the  prime 
or  premier  minister.  —  Premiership, 
pre'mi-er-ship,  n.    The  office  of  premier. 

Premise,  pre-miz',  v.t.— premised,  premis- 
ing. [From  L.  praimitto,  pramissum — praz, 
before,  and  mitto,  I  send.  Mission.]  To 
set  forth  or  make  known  beforehand,  as 
introductory  to  the  main  subject;  to  lay 
down  as  an  antecedent  proposition. — v.i. 
To  make  an  antecedent  statement.  —  n. 
(prem'is).  [Fr.  premisse,  a  premise  (in 
logic),  L.  praemissum,  what  is  sent  or  put 
before.]  A  proposition  laid  down  as  a  base 
of  argument;  logic,  the  name  applied  to 
each  of  the  two  first  propositions  of  a  syl- 
logism, from  which  the  inference  or  con- 
clusion is  drawn ;  pi.  the  beginning  or  early 
portion  iof  a  legal  deed  or  document  where 
the  subject-matter  is  stated  or  described  in 
full  (lit.  'the  things  before  mentioned'); 
hence,  lands  and  houses  or  tenements;  a 
house  and  the  outhouses,  &c,  belonging 
to  it.  —  Premiss,  prem'is,  n.  Logic,  a 
premise. 

Premium,  pre'mi-um,  n.  [L.  prcemium, 
a  reward— prce,  before,  and  emo,  to  take. 
Pre-emption.]  A  reward  or  prize  offered 
for  some  specific  thing;  a  bonus  ;  an  extra 
sum  paid  as  an  incentive ;  a  bounty ;  a  fee 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  taught  a 
trade  or  profession ;  a  sum  paid  periodically 
to  an  office  for  insurance,  as  against  fire 
or  loss  of  life  or  property. — At  a  premium, 
above  par,  opposed  to  at  a  discount:  said 
of  shares  or  stock ;  hence,  in  high  esteem. 

Premolar,  pre-mo'ler,  n.  Anat.  a  tooth 
between  the  canine  and  the  molars. 

Premonish,  pre-mon'ish,  v.t.  [Prefix  pre, 
and  -monish,  as  in  admonish.]  To  fore- 
warn; to  admonish  beforehand.— Premo- 
nition, pre-mo-ni»h'on,  n.  Previous  warn- 
ing, notice,  or  information.— Premoni- 
tor,  pre-mon'i-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  premonition.  —  Premoni- 
torily,  pre-mon'i-to-ri-li,  adv.    By  way 


of  premonition.       Premonitory,  Pre- 
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I'reiiiosale,  pri  a.     Relating  to 

the  time  before  that  of  Mohcm. 

Premotton,  pri  mf/ehon,  ».  1'revioui 
motion  or  excitement  to  aoi  Ion, 

Prcmuiiirc,  pri-mQ  nl're.    Praemunire. 

Prciiomlnntc,  pre-nom'i-nat,  v.t.—pre- 
hcminati  d,  prenominaiivg.  To  nominate  or 
name  previously  or  beforehand.-  a.  Fore- 
named.  —  Preiiomliiation,   pre  nom'l- 

na"8hon,  n.     The  privilege  of  naming  or 
being  named  iirst. 

Prenotion,  prc-no'shon,  n,  A  notion 
which  precedes  something  else  in  time; 
previous  notion  or  thought. 

Prentice,  pren'tis.  A  colloquial  contrac- 
tion   of    Apprentice.  —  PrcntlccHhip, 

pnn'tis-ship.    A  contraction  of  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Preoccupy,  pre-okTm-pT,  v.t.  —  preoccu- 
pied, preoccupying.  To  occupy  or  take 
possession  of  before  another;  to  engage  or 
occupy  the  attention  of  beforehand  ;  to  en- 
gross beforehand.— Prcocciipancy,  pre- 
ok'ku-pan-si,  n.  The  act  or  right  of  taking 
possession  before  another.  —  Preoccu- 
pant,  pre-ok'ku-pant,  n.  One  who  pre- 
occupies. —  Preoccupation,  pre-ok'ku- 
pa"shon,  n.  An  occupation  or  taking 
possession  before  another.  —  Preoccu- 
pied, pre-ok'ku-pld,  p.  and  a.  Having 
the  attention  taken  up  previously;  absorbed. 

Preopercnlum,  pre-o-per'ku-lum,  n.  A 
part  of  the  gill-cover  or  operculum  of  a  fish. 

Preordain,  pre-or-dan',  v.t.  To  ordain 
or  appoint  beforehand ;  to  predetermine.— 
Preordination,  pre-or'di-na"8hon,  n. 
The  act  of  foreordaining. 

Prepaid.    Prepay. 

Prepare,  pre-par/,  v.t.— prepared,  prepar- 
ing. [Fr.  preparer,  L.  prozparo,  prcepara- 
tum—proz,  before,  and  parare,  to  get  ready. 
Pare.]  To  fit,  adapt,  or  qualify  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose;  to  put  into  such  a  state  as 
to  be  fit  for  use  or  application;  to  make 
ready;  often,  with  a  personal  object,  to 
make  ready  for  something  that  is  to  hap- 
pen ;  to  give  notice  to  (to  prepare  a  person 
for  ill  news  or  calamity);  to  provide;  to  pro- 
cure as  suitable  (to  prepare  arms,  ammu- 
nition, &c,  for  troops).  —  v.i.  To  make 
ready;  to  put  things  in  suitable  order;  to 
take  the  necessary  previous  measures ;  to 
make  one's  self  ready. —  Preparation, 
pre-pa-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  praparatio.]  The 
act  of  preparing ;  that  which  is  prepared 
for  a  particular  purpose ;  a  substance  com- 
pounded or  made  up  for  a  certain  use ;  the 
state  of  being  prepared  or  in  readiness. — 
Preparative,  pre-par'a-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  pre- 
paratif.]  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare  or 
make  ready;  preparatory. — n.  That  which 
is  preparative  or  preparatory;  that  which 
is  done  to  prepare.  —  Preparatively, 
pre-par'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  preparative  man- 
ner; by  way  of  preparation.— Prepara- 
tory, pre-par'a-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  some  proceeding  to  follow; 
introductory;  preparative.— Preparedly, 
pre-pard'li,  adv.  With  suitable  previous 
measures.— Preparedness,  pre-pard'nes, 
n.  The  state  _  of  being  prepared.  —  Pre- 
parer, pre-pa'rer,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  prepares. 

Prepay,  pre-pa',  v.t.— prepaid,  prepaying. 
To  pay  before  obtaining  possession  of;  to 
pay  in  advance ;  to  pay  before  the  payment 
falls  due.  —  Prepayment,  pre-pa'ment, 
n.  Act  of  paying  beforehand ;  payment  in 
advance. 

Prepense,  pre-pens',  a.  [L.  prcepensus— 
prce,  before,  and  pendere,  pensum,  to  weigh. 
Poise.]  Deliberated  or  devised  before- 
hand ;  premeditated ;  aforethought :  now 
scarcely  used  except  in  the  phrase  '  malice 
prepense'.— Prepensely,  pre-pensli,  adv. 
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Preponderate  prg-pon'der-at,  <t. -pre- 
ponderated, preponderating.  [L,  prctpon- 
dtro.  prcBponderatum  —  pro,  before,  and 
pondtrart,  to  weigh,  tram  pondite.  ponderie, 
a  weight.   Pondbb.1  To  outweigh;  to  have 

more    weight   or  influence   than.  — 1./.    To 

ezoeed  in  weight,  Influenoe,  or  power;  to 
have  the  greater  weight  or  Influence;  to 
have  sway  or  power  superior  to  others.— 

Preponderance.  Preponderance, 

pre-pon'der-ans,  pre-pon'dcr-an  si,  n.  Tlie 
state  or  quality  of  nreponderat  ing  or  being 
preponderant.  —  Preponderant,  pie- 
pon'der-ant,  a.    Outweighing  ;   superior  iu 

power,  influence,  or  the  like.— Prepon- 
derantly,   PrcpoiMlcrafliigly,   pre- 

pon'der-ant-li,  pre-pon'dei-a-ting-li,  adv.  In 
a  preponderant,  manner.—  PrepoiMlcra- 
II011,  pre-pon'der-a"shon,  n.  The  state  of 
preponderating;  preponderance. 

Preposition,  pre po-zish'on,  n.  [L.  prce- 
positio.  Position.]  Oram,  a  part  of  speech 
which  is  used  to  show  the  relation  of  one 
noun  or  pronoun  to  another  in  a  sentence, 
and  is  usually  placed  before  the  word  which 
expresses  the  object  of  the  relation. — Pre- 
positional, pre-po-zish'on-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  nature  or  function 
of  a  preposition.— Prcposltionally,  pre- 
po-zish'on-al-li,  adv.  In  a  prepositional 
manner. — Prepositive,  pre-poz'i-tiv,  a. 
Put  before. — «.  A  word  or  particle  put 
before  another  word. 

Prepossess,  pre-poz-zes',  v.t.  To  take  pre- 
vious possession  of;  to  preoccupy  the  mind 
or  heart  of;  to  fill  or  imbue  beforehand 
with  some  opinion  or  estimate;  to  preju- 
dice. . '.  Prepossess  is  more  frequently  used 
in  a  good  sense  than  prejudice.  -  Prepos- 
sessing, pre-poz-zes'ing,  a.  Creating  an 
impression  favourable  to  the  owner;  en- 
gaging: said  especially  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  a  person. — Preposses- 
sion, pre-poz-zesh'on,  n.  Prior  possession; 
a  precouceived  opinion ;  an  impression  on 
the  mind  in  favour  or  against  any  person 
or  thing,  especially  in  favour. 

Preposterous,  pre-pos'ter-us,  a.  [L.  praz- 
posterus — proz,  before,  and  posterus,  coming 
after.  Posterior.]  Contrary  to  nature, 
reason,  or  common  sense;  utterly  and 
glaringly  foolish;  totally  opposed  to  the 
fitness  of  things;  manifestly  absurd.— Pre- 
posterously, pre-pos'ter-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  preposterous  manner.— Preposterous- 
ness,  pre-pos'ter-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  preposterous;  utter  ab- 
surdity. 

Prepotent,  pre-po'tent,  a.  [L.  prcepotens 
— proz,  before,  and  potens,  powerful.  Po- 
tent.] Very  powerful;  having  a  superiority 
of  power  or  influence. — Prepoteucy,  pre- 
po'ten-si,  n.  Superior  power;  predomi- 
nance. 

Prepuce,  pre'pus,  n.  [L.  prazputium,  the 
foreskin.]     The   foreskin.  —  Preputial, 

pre-pu'shal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  prepuce. 

Pre-Raphaelite,  pre-raf'a-el-It,  n.  One 
who  practises  or  favours  the  system  or  style 
of  painting  practised  by  the  early  painters 
before  Raphael,  or  the  modern  revival  of 
their  style  or  system,  said  to  be  a  rigidly 
faithful  representation  of  natural  forms 
and  effects.— Pre-Rapliaelitlsm,Pre- 
llaphaelism,  pre-raf  a-el-it-izm,  pre-raf- 
a-el-izm,  n.  The  style  or  practice  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites. 

Prerequisite,  pre-rek'wi-zit,  a.  Previ- 
ously requisite ;  necessary  to  something 
subsequent.  —  n.  Something  that  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Prerogative,  pre-rog'a-tiv,  n.  [L.  prazro- 
gativa,  from  prazrogo,  to  ask  before— prai, 
before,  and  rogare,  to  ask  (as  in  interrogate, 
arrogate,  derogate,  &c.).]  An  exclusive  or 
peculiar  privilege ;  a  privilege  belonging  to 
one  in  virtue  of  his  character  or  position ; 
an  official  and  hereditary  right  which  may 
be  asserted  without  question;  a  special 
right  or  privilege  of  a  sovereign  or  other 
executive  of  a  government;  the  name  given 
to  the  century  in  the  Roman  Comitia  that 
by  lot  was  empowered  to  record  its  vote 
first,  and  so  was  believed  to  be  divinely 
commissioned  to  determine  the  vote  of  the 


rest.  —  Prerogative*!,  pre-rog'a-tivd,  a. 
Having  prerogative.  —  PreroKutively, 

l'H'  n>K'a-tiv-li,  adv.  liy  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative. 

Presage,  pre'saj  or  pres'nj,  n.  [Fr.  presage, 
L.  prcesagium—proz,  before,  and  sagire,  to 
perceive  by  the  senses  ;  allied  to  sagacious.] 
Something  which  portends  or  foreshows  a 
future  event;  a  prognostic;  an  omen;  a 
foreboding  or  presentiment;  a  feeling  that 
something  is  to  happen  ;  a  prophecy;  fore- 
knowledge. —  v.t.  (prc-saj')  — presaged,  pre- 
saging. To  forebode;  to  foreshow;  to  fore- 
tell, predict,  prophesy.—  v.i.  To  form  or 
utter  a  prediction. —Prcsagefu  I,  pre-saj'- 
fid,  a.  Full  of  presages;  ominous.— Pre- 
sageiiient,  pre-saj'ment,  n.  A  forebod- 
ing; a  foretelling.— Presager,  pro-sa'jer, 
n.    One  who  presages. 

Presbyopia,  pres-bi-6'pi-a,  n.  [Gr.  presbys, 
old,  and  dps,  the  eye.]  A  imperfection  of 
vision  in  which  near  objects  are  seen  less 
distinctly  than  those  at  a  distance,  common 
in  old  age.  —  Presbyope,  pres'bi-op,  n. 
One  affected  with  presbyopia.— Presby- 
opic, pres-bi-op'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pres- 
byopia. 

Presbyter,  pres'bi-ter,  n.  [L.  presbyter, 
from  Gr.  presbyteros,  compar.  of  presbys, 
old.  Priest  is  the  same  word.]  An  elder 
or  a  person  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
who  had  authority  in  the  early  Christian 
church;  a  priest;  a  parson.— Presbyte- 
rian, pres-bi-te'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
presbyter;  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment by  presbyteries,  or  to  those  who 
uphold  such  government.— n.  A  member  of 
that  section  of  the  Christian  church  who 
vest  church  government  in  presbyteries  or 
associations  of  ministers  and  elders,  and 
have  no  bishops.  —  Presby terlal,  pres- 
bi-te'ri-al,  a.  Presbyterian.  —  Presby  te- 
riauism,  pres-bi-te'ri-an-izm,  n.  The 
doctrines,  principles,  and  discipline  or  gov- 
ernment of  presbyterians.— Presbytery, 
pres'bi-te-ri,  n.  Presbyterianism ;  a  judi- 
catory consisting  of  presbyterian  pastors  of 
all  the  churches  of  any  particular  denomi- 
nation within  a  given  district,  along  with 
one  ruling  elder  from  each  church-session. 

Prescient,  pre'shi-ent,  a.  [L.  prcesciens, 
prozscientis,  ppr.  of  prazscio,  to  foreknow — 
— pros,  before,  scio,  to  know.  Science.] 
Foreknowing ;  having  knowledge  of  events 
before  they  take  place.— Prescience,  pre'- 
shi-ens,  n.  [L.  prescientia.]  Foreknow- 
ledge ;  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place ;  foresight. 

Presclentific,  pre'sl-en-tif"ik,  a.  Ante- 
rior to  the  era  of  science. 

Prescribe,  pre-skrib',  v. t.— prescribed,  pre- 
scribing. [L.  prozscribo — proz,  before,  and 
scribere,  to  write.  Scribe.]  To  lay  down 
authoritatively  for  direction ;  to  give  as  a 
rule  of  conduct ;  med.  to  direct  to  be  used 
as  a  remedy.— v.i.  To  lay  down  rules  or 
directions;  to  dictate;  to  write  or  give  med- 
ical directions;  to  direct  what  remedies  are 
to  be  used ;  law,  to  become  extinguished  or 
of  no  validity  through  lapse  of  time,  as  a 
right,  debt,  obligation,  and  the  like.  — 
Prescrlber,  pre-skn'ber,  n.  One  that 
prescribes.  —  Prescript,  pre'skript,  a. 
Directed;  set  down  as  a  rule;  prescribed. — 
n.  Direction;  precept;  model  prescribed.— 
Prescriptibllity,  pre-skrip'ti-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  prescriptible.— Pre- 
scriptible,  pre-skrip'ti-bl,  a.  Suitable 
for  being  prescribed;  depending  or  derived 
from  prescription.— Prescription,  pre- 
skrip'shon,  n.  The  act  of  prescribing;  what 
is  prescribed;  a  direction;  prescript;  med. 
a  written  statement  of  the  medicines  or 
remedies  to  be  used  by  a  patient ;  a  claim, 
right,  or  title  based  on  long  use  or  custom  ; 
the  loss  of  a  legal  right  by  lapse  of  time  and 
neglect.— Prescriptive,  pre-skrip'tiv,  a. 
Consisting  in  or  acquired  by  prescription. 

Presence.    Under  Present. 

Present,  prez'ent,  a.  L.  prcesens,  prcesen- 
tis,  from  proz,  before,  and  sens,  esens,  being, 
an  old  participle  of  sum,  I  am;  comp.  ab- 
sent.] Being  in  a  certain  place:  opposed 
to  absent;  being  before  the  face  or  near; 
being  in  company ;  done  on  the  spot ;  in- 


Btant;  immediate  {present  death);  being 
now  in  view  or  under  consideration;  now 
existing,  or  being  at  this  time;  not  paBt  or 
future;  ready  at  hand;  quick  in  emergi 
— The  present,  an  elliptical  expression  for 
the  present  time.— At  present,  elliptical!} 
for  at  the  present  time.  /'resent  I 
gram,  the  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  action  or  being  in  the 
present  time.— v.t.  (pre  zent').  [Fr. presenter, 
L.  praisentarc,  to  present,  lit.  to 
present.]  To  place  or  introduce  into  the 
presence  or  before  the  face  of,  especially  of 
a  superior;  to  make  known;  to  offer  for 
acquaintance;  to  exhibit  or  offer  to  view  or 
notice  (presented  a  wretched  appearance) ; 
to  bestow;  to  make  a  gift  or  donation  of: 
generally  to  give  formally  and  ceremoni- 
ously; to  bestow  a  gift  upon;  to  favour  with 
a  douatiou  (to  present  a  person  with  a  thing); 
to  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice; 
to  lay  before  a  public  body  for  considera- 
tion,  as  before  a  legislature,  court,  &c.  (to 
present  a  memorial  or  the  like);  to  point, 
level,  aim,  as  a  weapon,  particularly  some 
species  of  firearms.— To  present  arms  (milit.), 
to  put  the  arms  or  guns  in  a  perpendicular 
position  in  front  of  the  body,  as  in  saluting 
a  superior  officer,  or  in  token  of  respect.— 
n.  (prez'ent).  That  which  is  presented  or 
given  ;  a  gift;  pi.  (from  the  adj.),  a  term 
used  in  a  legal  deed  to  signify  the  document 
itself.— Presence,  prez'ens,  n.  [L.  prce- 
sentia.]  The  state  of  being  present;  the 
existence  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  certain 
place:  opposed  to  absence;  the  being  in 
company  with ;  personal  attendance ;  the 
state  of  being  within  sight  or  call;  the  state 
of  being  in  view  of  a  superior ;  the  person 
of  a  superior,  as  a  sovereign;  mien;  air;  per- 
sonal appearance ;  demeanour.  —  Presence 
of  mind,  coolness  and  readiness  of  inven- 
tion or  resource  in  occasions  of  difficulty; 
quickness  in  devising  expedients  on  press- 
ing occasions.— Presence-chamber,  n. 
The  room  in  which  a  great  personage  re- 
ceives company.— Presentable,  pre-zen'- 
ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  presented;  in 
such  trim  as  to  be  able  to  present  one's  self 
without  embarrassment ;  suitable  to  be  ex- 
hibited or  offered.— Presentation,  prez-' 
en-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  presenting,  or 
state  of  being  presented;  the  act  or  right 
of  presenting  a  clergyman  or  nominating  a 
minister  to  a  vacant  parish. — Presenta- 
tive,  pre-zen'ta-tiv,  a.  Serving  to  present; 
presenting;  metaph.  applied  to  what  may 
be  apprehended  directly,  or  to  the  faculty 
capable  of  apprehending  directly.— Pres- 
entee, prez-en-te',  n.  One  presented  to  a 
benefice.— Preseuter,  pre-zen'ter,  n.  One 
who  presents;  one  who  leads  or  introduces. 
— Presentive,  pre-zen'tiv,  a.  Gram,  ap- 
plied to  words  which  present  a  definite 
conception  of  an  object  to  the  mind:  op- 
posed to  symbolic. — n.  A  presentive  word. 
— Presentlveuess,  pre-zen'tiv-nes,  n.— 
Presently,  prez'ent-li,  adv.  In  a  little 
time;  soon;  forthwith;  immediately.— Pre- 
sentment, pre-zent'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
presenting  or  state  of  being  presented ;  re 
presentation  or  portrait  (Shak.).  —  Pres- 
entuess,  prez'ent-nes,  n.  The  state  o) 
being  present;  presence. 

Presentiment,  pre-sen'ti-ment,  n.  [Pre 
before,  and  sentiment;  O.Fr.  presentiment 
foreboding.]  Previous  conception,  senti 
ment,  or  opinion ;  previous  apprehensioi 
of  something  future;  anticipation  of  im 
pending  evil;  foreboding. 

Preserve,  pre-zerv',  v.t.— preserved,  pre 
serving.  [Fr.  preserver,  L.L.  prozservo—L 
prai,  before,  and  servo,  I  save.  Serve. 
To  keep  or  save  from  injury  or  destruction 
to  defend  from  evil;  to  save;  to  keep  ii 
the  same  state ;  to  uphold,  sustain,  guard 
to  save  from  decay;  to  cause  to  remaii 
good  and  wholesome  for  food  by  treatin; 
with  salt,  sugar,  or  otherwise  (preserve 
meats  or  fruits) ;  to  prevent  being  huntei 
and  killed,  except  at  certain  seasons  or  b 
certain  persons,  as  game,  salmon,  kc.—v.x 
To  practise  the  art  of  seasoning  fruits,  &c. 
for  preservation ;  to  protect  game  for  pm 
poses  of  sport.—  n.  That  which  is  preserver' 
fruit,  &c,  suitably  seasoned,  to  keep  frou 
decay ;  a  place  set  apart  for  the  shelter  an 
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sjotootion  of  game  Intended  for  sport.— 
Preserver.  pro-zeVver,  n.  A  person  or 
sing  thai  preserves     Preservable,  pie 

<'i\a  ill.  ".    Capable  ol  being  preferred, 
Preservation,  pre:  ei  va'snon,  ».    The 

,ct  of  pi>  sei  >  ing  .  the  state  of  being  pre- 
sjrved;  esoape  from  danger;  safety.  Pre- 
torvatlve.  pro  ser  ra  tiv,  a.  Having  the 
lower  ol  keeping  safe  from  injury,  destruc 
urn.  or  deoay;  tending  to  preserve.  —  n. 
;'h;it  irhioh  preserves  or  has  the  power  of 
reserving;  something  that  la  preventive  of 
decay.  Preservatory,  prS-reV- 
lluving  a  tendency  or  power  to 
ire.-i-ive. 

TCM'v  prc'scs,  ».  |L.  prases,  from  ]>nr, 
Mora,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.]  A  president;  the 
lhalrman  of  a  meeting.  [Scotch.) 
reside,  pre  zld',  v.i.— presided,  presiding. 
Fr  prinder,  from  L.  prcesideo  prcs,  be 
ore,  and  sed*o,  I  sit.  Sit.]  To  be  set  over 
to  have  the  place  of  authority  over 
ithers,  as  a  chairman  or  director:  usually 
tooting  temporary  superintendence  and 
uveiiinn  nt,  as  at  a  public  meeting;  to 
■Wise  superintendence;  to  watch  over  as 
Mpector.  Prcsidcuce,  pres'i-dens,  n. 
Residency.  Presidency,  pres'i-den-si, 
Superintendence;  inspection  and  care; 
he  orhce  of  president ;  the  term  during 
i huh  a  president  holds  his  office;  one  of 
he  three  great  divisions  of  British  India, 
he  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
pmbay.— President,  pres'i-dent,  n.  [L. 
Hxesiih  us,  ppr.  of  prcesideo.]  One  who  pre- 
ides;  an  officer  elected  or  appointed  to 
ireside  over  and  control  the  proceedings  of 
»  number  of  persons ;  the  chief  officer  of  a 
Kporation,  company,  society,  &c;  the 
hief  officer  of  some  colleges  or  universities; 
he  highest  officer  of  state  in  a  republic. — 
"residential,  pres-i-den'shal,  a.  Per- 
aining  to  a  president.— Presidentship, 
res'i-dent-ship,  n.  The  office  of  president. 
-Preslder,  pre-zi'der,  n.  One  who  pre- 
idea.  , 

res!  gntfy,  pre-sig'ni-fT,  v.t.—presignified, 
>resignifying.  To  intimate  or  signify  be- 
orehand;  to  show  previously.— Presiglli- 
I rat  ion,  pre-sig'ni-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
ct  of  signifying  or  showing  beforehand. 
Tess,  pres,  v.t.  [Fr.  presser,  from  L. 
tresso,  a  freq.  of  premere, prcssum,  to  press; 
een  also  in  compress,  depress,  express, 
mpress,  repress,  &c]  To  act  on  with  force 
>r  weight ;  to  squeeze ;  to  crush;  to  extract 
he  juice  of  by  squeezing;  to  squeeze  for 
he  purpose  of  making  smooth  (to  press 
loth  or  paper) ;  to  embrace  closely;  to  con- 
train  or  compel;  to  urge  by  authority 
ir  necessity ;  to  impose  importunately  (to 
>ress  a  gift  on  one) ;  to  straiten  or  distress 
to  be  pressed  with  want);  to  urge  or  solicit 
rith  earnestness;  to  importune;  to  incul- 
ate  with  earnestness ;  to  enforce ;  to  bear 
lard  upon;  to  ply  hard.  — v.i.  To  exert 
iressure;  to  act  with  compulsive  force;  to 
>ear  heavily ;  to  strain  or  strive  eagerly;  to 
;o  forward  with  impulsive  eagerness  or 
mergetic  efforts;  to  crowd;  to  throng;  to 
orce  one's  way ;  to  urge. — To  press  upon, 
o  urge  with  force ;  to  attack  closely.— n. 
Fr.  presse,  a  press,  a  crowd,  a  throng.]  An 
nstrument  or  machine  by  which  any  body 
s  squeezed,  crushed,  or  forced  into  a  more 
sompact  form;  a  machine  for  printing;  a 
irintiug-press;  (with  the)  printed  literature 
n  general,  often  restricted  to  the  literature 
>f  newspapers ;  a  crowd ;  a  throng ;  multi- 
ude  of  individuals  crowded  together;  a 
vine-vat  or  cistern  (O.T.) ;  an  upright  cup- 
>oard  in  which  clothes  or  other  articles  are 
tept ;  urgency ;  urgent  demands  of  affairs. 
-Press  of  sail  (naut.),  as  much  sail  as  the 
tate  of  the  wind,  &c,  will  permit. — Liberty 
f  the  press.  Under  Liberty.— Presser, 
>res'er,  n.  One  who  presses.— Pressing, 
>res'ing,  p.  and  a.  Urgent ;  importunate  ; 
listressing.— Pressingly,  pres'ing-li,  adv. 
n  a  pressing  manner.— Pressman,  pres'- 
nan,  n.  One  who  works  or  attends  to  a 
Hinting-press ;  also,  a  journalist  or  writer 
or  the  press.— Press-room,  n.  Print. 
he  room  where  the  printing-presses  are 
vorked,  as  distinguished  from  a  composing- 
oom,  &c— Pressure,  presh'ur,  n.  [O.Fr. 
pressure,  L.  pressura.]  The  act  of  pressing; 


the  state  of  Dting  squeezed  or  crushed;  the 

forru    of    .me    bodj    artuiK    cm    another    hy 

weight  or  the  oontlnued  application  of 
power;  a  constraining  force  or  impulse 

acting  on  the  mind  ;  severity  of  grievous- 
ness,  as  of  personal  ctroumstanoes;  distress 
strait,  or  difficulty ;  urgency;  demand  on 
one's  time  or  energies  (the  pressure  of 
business);  force  eierted  upon  a  surface; 
also  used  to  donotS  [NT!  NBITT  <n  1'kkn 
si  m.  (which  BM).— Pressure  at  a  point  is 
tin  limit  of  the  quotient  of  the  pressure  on 
a  small  area  around  the  point  by  the  area 
as  the  latter  becomes  indefinitely  small.— 
Pressute-height,  at  any  point  in  a  liquid 
or  gas,  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid, 
having  the  same  density  as  at  the  point, 
which  would  produce  by  its  weight  the 
actual  pressure  at  the  point  —  Press- 
work,  n.  The  operation  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  types,  &c,  by  means  of  the 
press. 

Tress,  pres,  v.t.  lOrigiually  to  impress  or 
imprest.  See  Impress  (in  this  sense).]  To 
force  into  service,  especially  into  naval 
service;  to  impress.— Press-gang,  n.  A 
detachment  of  seamen  empowered  to  im- 
press men  into  the  naval  service. 

Pressirostral,  pres-i-ros'tral,  a.  [L.  pr-es- 
sus,  pressed,  flattened,  and  rostrum,  beak.] 
Having  a  compressed  or  flattened  beak : 
applied  to  certain  birds,  as  the  plovers,  &c. 

Prester  John,  n.  Priest  John,  the  myth- 
ical or  legendary  Christian  king,  believed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  ruling  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

Prestidigitation  pres'ti-dij'i-ta"shon,  n. 
[L.  prcesto,  at  hand,  ready,  and  digitus,  a 
finger.]  Skill  in  legerdemain ;  sleight  of 
hand;  juggling.— Prestidigitator,  pres- 
ti-dij'i-ta-ter,  71.  One  who  practises  presti- 
digitation; a  juggler. 

Prestige,  pres'tij  or  pres-tezh',  n.  [Fr., 
from  L.  prcestigium,  a  delusion,  a  juggler's 
trick,  from  prcestinguo,  to  obscure— prce, 
before,  andstinguo,  to  extinguish.  Stigma.] 
Weight  or  influence  derived  from  previous 
character,  achievements,  or  associations, 
especially  weight  or  influence  derived  from 
past  success,  on  which  a  confident  belief  is 
founded  of  future  triumphs. 
Presto,  pres'to,  adv.  [It.  presto,  quick, 
quickly,  from  L.  prcesto,  at  hand,  ready — 
prce,  before,  and  sto,  to  stand.]  Music,  a 
direction  for  a  quick  lively  movement  or 
performance ;  also  used  interjectionally  for 
quickly,  immediately,  in  haste. 
Presume,  pre-zum',  v.t. — presumed,  pre- 
suming. [Fr.  presumer,  from  L.  prcesumo, 
to  presume — prat,  before,  and  sumo,  to  take, 
as  in  assume,  consume,  resume,  &c.  Sump- 
tuous.] To  take  for  granted;  to  suppose 
on  reasonable  grounds. — v.i.  To  suppose 
or  believe  without  examination ;  to  infer ; 
to  venture  without  permission  or  beyond 
what  is  justifiable ;  to  take  the  liberty ;  to 
make  bold;  to  act  on  over-confident  con- 
clusions; to  make  unwarranted  advances 
(to  presume  upon  one's  good  nature) ;  to 
act  in  a  forward  way ;  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  laid  down  by  reverence,  respect, 
or  politeness.— Presumable,  pre-zu'ma- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  presumed. — Pre- 
sumably, pre-zu'ma-bli,  adv.  As  may  be 
presumed  or  reasonably  supposed. — Pre- 
sumer, pre-zu'mer, ».  One  that  presumes. 
—  Presumlngly,  pre-zu'ming-li,  adv. 
With  presumption.— Presumption,  pre- 
zum'shon,  n.  [L.  prcesumptio.]  A  supposi- 
tion; a  ground  for  presuming;  a  strong 
probability;  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
true  without  direct  proof;  blind  or  head- 
strong confidence;  unreasonable  adventu- 
rousness;  presumptuousness;  arrogance;  as- 
surance; law,  that  which  comes  near  to  the 
Sroof  of  a  fact,  in  greater  or  less  degree. — 
■resumptive,  pre-zum'tiv,  a.  Based 
on  presumption  or  probability;  proving  cir- 
cumstantially, not  directly  {presumptive  evi- 
dence).— Presumptive  heir,  one  whose  right 
of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  any  con- 
tingency, as  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  relative. 
—Presumptively,  pre-zum'tiv-li,  adv. 
In  a  presumptive  manner. — Presumptu- 
ous, pre-zum'tu-us,  a.  Imbued  with  or 
characterized  by  presumption ;  taking  un- 


due liberties ;  given  to  prssums  or  aot  In  • 

forward    maim.  1  .   an  Udont 

PreMinuptaouBly,   pn  aim  to 
'"'".    in  a  presumptuous  manni  1     Pre* 
■umptaonsness,  pr6-rum'ta-u   ai  .  n 
The  quality  o!  being  pn  sumptuous. 
Presuppose.  pn  sup  pa         i 
<>r  imagine  as  pn  rioui  .   to  cs 
taken  for  grant)  d    1-  inn 
to  require  bo  1  iii  1  pr<  rl  >usly     Presup- 
position,   Presupposal,    prc-sup'po- 
zi.sh"oii,  pre  .snii-i.nV.il,  n,    'I  be  a.  I  .,|  pn 
supposing;  that  which  Is  prasupii 
PiM'siirinisr,  pn  m  1  mi/.',  n.    A  surmise 
previously  formed. 

Pretend,  pre"  tend',  v.t.  [l.  pnr.tendo,  to 
bold  out,  pretend— prce,  before,  and  tenders, 
to  reach  or  stretch.  Ti.nd  |  To  hold  out 
falsely;  to  allege  falsely;  to  u  ■ 
text;  to  make  false  appearance  or  repit 
sentation  of;  to  feign  or  affecl  (to  pretend 
zeal);  to  claim  or  put  in  a  claim  for.— V.i 
To  feign,  make  believe,  or  sham;  to  put  In 
a  claim,  truly  or  falsely:  usually  with  to. — 
Pretender,  pre-ten'der,  n.  One  who 
pretends  ;  one  who  lays  claim  to  anything ; 
Eng.  hist,  a  name  applied  to  the  son  and 
grandson  of  James  II,  the  heirs  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
British  crown,  from  which  their  house  had 
been  excluded  by  enactment  of  parliament. 
—Pretence,  pie-tens',  n.  [From  L.  proz- 
tentum,  later  prcetensum,  pp.  of  prat< 
The  act  of  pretending;  the  presenting  to 
others,  either  in  words  or  actions,  of  a  false 
or  hypocritical  appearance;  false  show  in- 
tended to  mislead;  a  pretext;  a  claim,  true 
or  false.  Pretense  is  the  common  American 
spelling. — Escutcheon  of  pretence  (heraldry), 
a  small  shield  set  in  the  centre  of  a  hus- 
band's arms,  bearing  those  of  his  wife  when 
she  is  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  in  blood. — 
Pretension,  pre-ten'shon,  n.  [Fr.  pre- 
tention.] Claim  true  or  false;  a  holding 
out  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  certain 
character;  an  alleged  or  assumed  right. — 
—  Pretentious,  pre-ten'shus,  a.  Full 
of  pretension  ;  attempting  to  pass  for  more 
than  one  is  worth ;  pretending  to  a  su- 
periority not  real.— Pretentiously,  pre- 
ten'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  pretentious  manner. 
—Pretentiousness,  pre-ten'shus-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  pretentious. 

Preter-  imperfect,  pre'ter-im-per"fekt, 
a.  and  n.  [L.  prceter,  beyond,  and  E.  im- 
perfect.] Gram,  a  term  applied  to  a  tense 
with  time  not  perfectly  past  (he  was  going) : 
generally  called  simply  Imperfect. 

Preterit,  Preterite,  pret'er-it,  a.  [L. 
prozteritus,  gone  by,  pp.  of  prcetereo— prceter, 
beyond,  and  ire,  itum,  to  go.  Itinerant.] 
Gram,  expressing  past  time;  applied  to 
the  tense  expressing  action  or  existence 
perfectly  past  or  finished ;  past  (he  struck) ; 
also  used  as  equivalent  to  perfect.— n.  Gram. 
the  preterit  tense.  —  Preteri tion,  pre- 
ter-ish'on,  n.  [L.  prceteritio,  from  prcetereo.] 
Rhet.  a  figure  by  which,  in  pretending  to 
pass  over  anything,  we  make  a  summary 
mention  of  it.— Preteritive,  pre-ter'i-tiv, 
a.  Gram,  an  epithet  applied  to  verbs  used 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past  tenses. 

Pretermit,  pre-ter-mit',  v.t. — pretermitted, 
pretermitting.  [L.  prcetermitto  —  prceter, 
beyond,  and  mittere,  to  send.]  To  pass  by  ; 
to  omit.— Pretermission,  pre-ter-mish'- 
on,  n.    A  passing  by;  omission. 

Preternatural,  pre-ter-nat'u-ral,  a.  [L. 
prceter,  beyond,  and  E.  natural.]  Beyond 
what  is  natural,  or  different  from  what  is 
natural,  as  distinguished  from  supernatural, 
above  nature;  and  unnatural,  contrary  to 
nature.  —  Preternaturally,  pre-ter- 
nat  'u-ral-li,  adv.  In  a  preternatural  man- 
ner. —  Preternaturalness,  Preter- 
natiiralism,  pre-ter-nat'u-ral-nes,  pre- 
ter-nat'u-ral-izm,  n.  A  state  of  being  pre- 
ternatural. 

Preterperfect,  pre-ter-per'fekt,  a.  and  n. 
[L.  prceter,  beyond,  and  E.  perfect.]  Gram. 
a  term  equivalent  to  perfect.— Preterplu- 
perfect,  pre-ter-plo'per-fekt,  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  Pluperfect. 

Pretext,  pre'tekst  or  pre-tekst',  n.  [Fr. 
pretexte,  from  L.  prcetextum,  from  prcetexe 
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PRETOR 

-pin,  before,   and  tr.ro,   to  weave.     Ti  \ 
TURK. J     An   ostensible  reason  or  motive 
assigned  or  assumed  as  a  colour  or  rover 
for  the  real  reason  or  mot  ive;  a  piet,  nee I. 

Pretor,  prc'tor.    Pu.«tor. 

Pretty,  prit'i,  a.  |« '.  BS.  pretit,  praty,  comely, 

clever;  A  Sax.  pnrtig,  crafty,  from  prat,  a 
trick;  Icel.  prettngr,  tricky,  pvettr,  a  trick. J 
Having  diminutive  beauty;  of  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  form  without  the  strong 
lines  of  beauty,  or  without  gracefulness 
and  dignity;  pleasing;  neatly  arranged; 
affectedly  nice ;  foppish;  ironically,  nice; 
fine;  excellent:  meaningthe opposite.— adv. 
In  some  degree ;  moderately  ;  expressing  a 
degree  less  than  vtry  [prtttv  well,  large, 
sure,  &c.).— Prettily,  prit'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
pretty  manner;  with  prettiness;  pleasingly. 
—  PrettlllCSS,  prit'i-nes,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  pretty;  diminutive  beauty; 
beauty  without  stateliness  or  dignity;  neat- 
ness and  taste  exhibited  on  small  objects ; 
affected  niceness;  foppishness.  —  Pretty- 
ish,  prit'i-ish,  a.    Somewhat  pretty. 

Pretyplfy,  pre-tip'i-fl,  v.t.  To  prefigure; 
to  exhibit  previously  in  a  type. 

Prevail,  pre-val',  v.i.  [Fr.  prevaloir,  from 
L.  prcevaleo—prce,  before,  and  valere,  to  be 
strong.  Valid.]  To  overcome;  to  gain  the 
victory  or  superiority;  often  with  over  or 
against ;  to  be  in  force ;  to  have  extensive 
power  or  influence  (a  disease,  a  custom  pre- 
vails in  a  place);  to  have  predominant  influ- 
ence ;  to  succeed ;  to  overcome  or  gain  over 
by  persuasion :  with  on  or  upon  (they  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  go).— Prevailing,  pre- 
va'ling,  p.  and  a.  Predominant;  having  su- 
perior influence ;  prevalent;  most  common 
or  general.— Prevail  illgly,pre-val'ing-li, 
adv.  So  as  to  prevail.  —  Prevalence, 
Prevalency,  prev'a-lens,  prev'a-len-si,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  prevalent; 
superiority ;  general  reception  or  practice ; 
general  existence  or  extension  (the  preva- 
lence of  vice  or  of  a  fashion).— Prevalent, 
prev'a-lent,  a.  Prevailing;  predominant; 
most  generally  received  or  current ;  exten- 
sively existing.  —  Prevalently,  prev'a- 
lent-li,  adv.    In  a  prevalent  manner. 

Prevaricate,  pre-var'i-kat,  v.i.  —  pre- 
varicated, prevaricating.  [L.  prasvaricor, 
prcevaricatus,  to  straddle,  to  shuffle— pros, 
before,  and  varus,  straddling.]  To  act  or 
speak  evasively;  to  evade  or  swerve  from 
the  truth;  to  shuffle;  to  quibble  in  giving 
answers.— Prevarication,  pre-var'i-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  prevaricating ;  a  shuf- 
fling or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or  the 
disclosure  of  truth;  law,  a  collusion  be- 
tween an  informer  and  a  defendant,  in 
order  to  a  feigned  prosecution ;  the  wilful 
concealment  or  misrepresentation  of  truth 
by  giving  evasive  evidence.— Prevarica- 
tor, pre-var'i-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  prevari- 
cates; a  shuffler;  aquibbler. 

Prevenient,  pre-ve'ni-ent,  a.  [L.  prosve- 
niens.  Prevent.]  Going  before;  preced- 
ing; preventing;  preventive. — Prevenient 
grace.  Theol.  term,  the  grace  that  precedes 
or  anticipates  repentance,  but  which  dis- 
poses the  heart  of  man  to  seek  God. 

Prevent,  pre-vent',  v.t.  [L. prozvenio,  prce- 
ventum,  to  anticipate,  to  prevent  —  pros, 
before,  and  venio,  to  come  (seen  also  in 
advent,  convent,  circumvent,  intervention, 
&c.).]  To  anticipate};  toforestallt;  to  hin- 
der by  something  done  before ;  to  stop  or 
intercept ;  to  impede ;  to  thwart.  —  Pre- 
ventable, pre-ven'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  prevented  or  hindered.  —  Preven- 
ter, pre-ven'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
prevents.— Prevention,  pre-ven'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  preventing;  the  act  of  hindering 
by  something  done  before.— Preventive, 
pre-ven'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der.— Preventive  service.  Coast-guard. — 
n.  That  which  prevents ;  that  which  inter- 
cepts the  access  or  approach  of  something ; 
an  antidote  previously  taken  to  prevent  an 
attack  of  disease.— Preventively,  pre- 
ven'tiv-li,  adv.    By  way  of  prevention. 

Previons,  pre'vi-us,  a.  [L.  prcevius  — 
proz,  before,  and  via,  a  way.  Voyage, 
Way.]  Going  before  in  time ;  being  or 
happening  before  something  else;  antece- 
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dent;  prior.  —  Previous  question.  Under 
Question.— Previously,  pre '  vi  -  us  -  li, 
aav.  In  time  preceding;  beforehand;  ante 
oadently.  .".  Syu.  under  Formbkly.  — 
1'ir v Ioiisim'ss,  pre'vi-us-nes,  n.  Priority 
in  time. 

Previse,  pre-vTz',  v.t.— prevised,  prevising. 
1 1  j.  pnevisus,  pp.  of  pravideo—prce,  before, 
and  video,  to  Bee.  virion.]  To  foresee; 
to  forewarn. — Prevision,  pre-vizh'on,  n. 
Foresight;  foreknowledge;  prescience. 

Prey,  pra,  n.  fO.E.  preie,  praie,  O.Fr.  preie, 
praie  (Fr.  proie),  from  L.  praida,  plunder, 
whence  predatory,  depredation.]  Spoil; 
booty;  goods  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war; 
anything  taken  by  violence  and  injustice ; 
a  victim ;  that  which  is  seized  by  carniv- 
orous animals  to  be  devoured.  —  Beast  of 
prey,  a  carnivorous  animal,  or  one  that 
feeds  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals.— v.i. 
To  take  prey  or  booty ;  to  feed  by  violence : 
with  on  or  upon  before  the  object  of  rapine; 
to  rest  heavily,  as  on  the  mind;  to  waste 
gradually  (grief  preyed  on  him). 

Priapean,  prl-a'pe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Roman  deity  Priapus,  the  god  of  pro- 
creation; grossly  sensual;  obscene. 

Price,  prls,  n.  [O.Fr.  pris,  preis,  Fr.  prix, 
from  L.  pretium,  a  price;  the  same  word 
as  praise,  and  prize,  to  value.]  The  sum 
of  money  or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets 
on  his  goods  in  market;  the  current  value 
of  a  commodity ;  the  equivalent  for  which 
something  is  bought  or  sold;  cost;  value; 
worth  (a  pearl  of  great  price);  estimation. 
— Price  of  money,  in  com.  the  price  of  credit; 
the  rate  of  discount  at  which  capital  may 
be  lent  or  borrowed.— Price-current,  n. 
A  periodical  account  of  the  current  value 
of  merchandise,  stocks,  &c.  Called  also 
Price-list. — v.t. — priced,  pricing.  To  set  a 
price  on ;  to  value ;  to  ask  the  price  of. — 
Priced,  prist,  a.  Set  at  a  value ;  having 
a  price :  mostly  in  composition  (high-priced, 
low-priced).— Priceless,  pris'les,  a.  In- 
valuable ;  inestimable ;  too  valuable  to  ad- 
mit of  a  price  being  fixed. 

Prick,  prik,  n.  [A. Sax.  prica,  pricu,  a 
point,  a  dot  =  D.  prik,  Dan.  prik,  Sw. prick, 
dot,  prick ;  comp.  W.  pric,  a  skewer,  Ir. 
pricadh,  a  goad.]  A  slender  pointed  thing 
hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin;  a  thorn ;  a 
skewer;  a  puncture  or  wound  by  a  prick 
or  prickle ;  a  sting ;  fig.  a  stinging  or  tor- 
menting thought;  remorse;  a  dot  or  small 
mark  (Shak.).-v.t.  To  pierce  with  some- 
thing sharp  pointed;  to  puncture;  to  erect 
(said  of  the  ears,  hence,  to  prick  up  the  ears, 
to  listen  with  eager  attention) ;  to  fix  by  a 
sharp  point;  to  designate  or  set  apart  by  a 
puncture  or  mark  (pricked  off  for  duty) ;  to 
spur ;  to  goad ;  to  incite:  often  with  on  ;  to 
sting;  to  trace  by  puncturing;  to  render 
acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste  (the  wine  is 
pricked).— v.i.  To  suffer  or  feel  penetration 
by  a  point  or  sharp  pain  ;  to  be  punctured; 
to  become  acid;  to  spur  on;  to  ride  rapidly. 
—Prick-eared,  a.  Having  pointed  ears; 
having  ears  standing  up  prominently.  — 
Pricker,  prik'er,  n.  That  which  pricks ; 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  one  who  pricks; 
a  light  horseman ;  one  who  tested  whether 
women  were  witches  by  sticking  pins  into 
them.— Pricking,  prik'ing,  n.  The  act 
of  piercing  with  a  sharp  point;  the  act  of 
driving  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot  so  as  to 
cause  lameness;  a  feeling  as  from  something 
sharp  penetrating  the  flesh.  —  Prickle, 
prik'l,  n.  [Dim.  of  prick.]  A  little  prick ;  a 
small  sharp  point;  hot.  a  small  pointed  shoot 
or  sharp  process  growing  from  the  bark,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  thorn,  which 
grows  from  the  wood  of  a  plant ;  a  sharp- 
pointed  process  or  projection,  as  from  the 
skin  of  an  animal;  a  spine;  a  kind  of  basket. 
— v.t. — prickled, prickling.  Toprickslightly; 
to  pierce  with  fine  sharp  points. — Prickle- 
back,  n.  The  stickleback.  —  Prickly, 
prik'li,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles ; 
armed  with  prickles ;  stinging  in  feeling.— 
Prickliness,  prik'li-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  prickly.— Prickly-heat,  n.  The 
popular  name  for  a  severe  form  of  skin-dis- 
ease known  as  lichen. — Prlckly-pear,  n. 
A  variety  of  cactus  covered  with  clusters  of 
spines,  and  producing  an  edible  fruit.  — 
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Prick  madam,  prik'mad-am,  n.    A  spe- 
cies of  stonecrop.     Prick-post,  n.    Same 
as   Queen-post.  —  Prick  -  punch,    prik'- 
punsh,  a.     A  pointed  piece  of  steel  u 
pi  ick  marks  on  cold  iron  or  other  tin  I 

Pricket,  pri'ket,  n.  A  stag  in  the  second 
year,  hearing  Btraight  horns  with  no 
branches. 

Pride,  prTd,  n.    [A. Sax.  pryte,  pride,  from 
priit,  proud.    Proud.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  proud ;  inordinate  self-esti  em  ;  an 
unreasonable  conceit  of   one's  own 
riority    over  others;    generous    elatioi 
heart;  a  noble  self-esteem  springing  from  :> 
consciousness  of  worth;  proud  behaviour; 
insolence;  that  which  is  or  may  be  a  cause 
of  pride;  that  of  which  men  are  proud 
who  or  that  which  gives  rise  to  prid 
glorification;  highest  pitch;  splendid  show; 
ostentation. — v.t. — prided,  priding.    To 
indulge  in  pride;  to  value  one's  self:  used 
reflexively.— Prideful,  prTd'ful,  a.    Full 
of  pride;  insolent;  scornful.— Pridefully, 
prid'ful-li,  adv.    In   a  prideful  manner.— 
Pridefulness,  prld'ful-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  prideful.— Prldeless, 
prTd'les,    a.    Destitute  of  pride. 

Pric-dieu,  pre-dye,  n.  [Fr.,  pray  God.] 
A  kneeling  desk  for  prayers. 

Prier.    Under  Pry. 

Priest,  prest,  n.  [A.Sax.  predst,  contr. 
from  L.  presbyter.  Presbyter.]  A  man 
who  officiates  in  sacred  offices ;  a  minister 
of  public  worship;  especially  a  minister  of 
sacrifice  or  other  mediatorial  offices;  a 
person  who  is  set  apart  or  consecrated  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel;  an  Episcopalian 
minister;  a  clergyman  above  a  deacon  and 
below  a  bishop.— Priestess,  pres'tes,  n. 
A  woman  who  officiated  in  sacred  rites.— 
Priestly,  prest'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
priest  or  to  priests;  sacerdotal;  becoming  8 
priest.— Priestliness,  prest'li-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  priestly.  —  Priest  like 
prest'lik,  a.  Resembling  a  priest  or  that 
which  belongs  to  priests.— Priestcraft 
prest'kraft,  n.  Priestly  policy  or  systerr 
of  management  based  on  temporal  or  ma 
terial  interest;  policy  of  clergy  to  advance, 
their  own  order.— Priesthood,  prest'hod 
n.  The  office  or  character  of  a  priest ;  the 
order  composed  of  priests;  priests  collec 
tively.— Priest-ridden,  a.  Governed  o: 
entirely  swayed  by  priests. 

Prig,  prig,  n.  [From  prick,  in  old  sense  o 
to  trim  or  dress  up.]  A  pert,  conceited 
pragmatical  fellow.  —  Priggery,  Prig 
gism,  prig'er-i,  prig'izm,  n.  The  qualities  o 
a  prig;  pertness;  conceit.— Priggish,  prig' 
ish,  a.  Conceited;  affected.— Prigglshly 
prig'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  priggish  manner 
pertly.  —  Priggishness,  prig'ish-nes,  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  priggish. 

Prig,  prig,  n.  [O.Fr.  bricmer,  to  steal,  t< 
act  the  highwayman;  akin  brigand.]  J 
thief;  a  low  or  mean  thief.— v.t.— prigged 
prigging.    To  filch;  to  steal.    (A  low  word. 

Prim,  prim,  a.  [O.Fr.  prim,  prime,  first 
also  thin,  slender,  neat ;  from  L.  primut 
first.  Prime.]  Neat;  formal;  precise 
affectedly  nice;  demure.— Primly,  prim 
li,  adv.  In  a  prim  or  precise  manner;  wit 
primness.— Primness,  prim'nes,  n.  A: 
fected  formality;  stiffness;  preciseness. 

Primacy.    Under  Primate. 

Prima  Donna,  pre'raa  don'na.  [It.,  fir: 
lady.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer  i 
an  opera.— Prima  Facie,  pri-ma  fa'shi-' 
[L.  primus,  first,  and  focies,  face.]  At  fin 
view  or  appearance.—  Prima  facie  evidenr 
law,  evidence  having  such  a  degree  of  prol 
ability  that  it  must  prevail  unless  the  cot; 
trary  be  proved. 

Primage,  prl'maj,  n.  [From  verb  t 
prime.]  A  charge  paid  by  the  shipper  i 
consigner  of  goods  to  the  master  and  sailo 
for  loading  the  same ;  the  amount  of  wat* 
carried  off  in  steam  from  the  boiler. 

Primal,  pri'mal,  a.  [From  L.  primus,  firs 
Prime.]    Primary;  first  in  time,  order, 
importance;  original.— Primary,  pri'm 
ri,  a.     [L.  primarius.]     First  in  order 
time;   original;   primitive;   first;   first 
dignity  or   importance;   chief;   priucipa 
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fiiifiuaiN .  preparatory)  01  lowi  ■<  In  ordai 
wimary  schools] I;  flrsl  In  Intention;  rad- 

;  lie  pi  imary  sen 
,'m'l        Primary  <•.//,    fleet,    an  ordinary 
, ,  11      Oomp    81  1  on  DA&l    <  '1  1  1 . 
n,K  \,.i     1:  \  1  1 1  1  \        /'.  iii^ii  n  colours. 
planets.     Plan  i  r. 

,/ni7/.s',  the  largosl  f<  athers  ol  the 

11  binl;  primaries     I'rimaiii  rooks, 
I  he  palaeozoic  group;  former 

[mitive  igneous  rooks.  n.  Thai 
liii-h  stands  highest  in  rank  or  importance, 
,  opposed  i"  secondary ;  any  »>f  the  large 
lathers   (quills)   on  the   outermost   joint 

is  wing.  —  Primarily,  prl'ma- 
i-li,  adv.  1"  a  primary  manner;  origin* 
lly :  in  the  first  intention.  Primarl- 
jaga,  prl  ma  ri-nea,  n.  The  state  of  being 
riinary. 
rininlc,  prl'mat,  ».    [Fr.  primat;  L.L. 

prtmatis,    from    L.   primus,    first. 
The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
hutches,  as  the  Anglican;  an  archbishop. 
he  Archbishop  Of  York  is  entitled  primate 
f  England;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
rimaie  of  all  England.— Primntesliip, 
Miliary,  prl'ra&t-ship,  pri'ma-si,  n.   The 
Koe  or  dignity  of  primate  or  archbishop. — 
'I'lnialial,  prl-ma'shi-al,  o.    Pertaining 
3  a  primate;  primaticaJ.— Primatlcal, 
rl -mat  i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  primate. 
rime,  prim,  a.    [L.  primus,  first;  snperl. 
f  prior,  former;   same  root  as  Skr.  pra, 
lr.  and  L.  pro,  before;   E.  fore,  first,  &c. 
Prim,  Primitive,  &c]    First  in 
nli  r  of  time;  primitive;  original  {prime 
ost);  first  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity  (prime 
muster) ;  first  in  excellence,  value,  or  im- 
ortance;  first-rate;  capital;  early;  in  the 
ige.  —  Prime   conductor,   elect,   the 
Mtallio   conductor   opposed  to  the  glass 
lati'  or  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine. 
-Prime  cost,  first  or  original  cost ;  the  sum 
r  expenditure  for  which  an  article   can 
e  made  or  produced.—  Prime  minister,  in 
treat  Britain,  the  first  minister  of  state; 
be  premier. — Prime  mover,  the  initial  force 
rbich  puts  a  machine  in  motion;  a  machine 
mich  receives  and  modifies  force  as  sup- 
lied  by  some  natural  source,  as  a  water- 
meel,  a  steam-engine,  Sec— Prime  number, 
rith.  a  number  not  divisible  without  re- 
oainder  by  any  less  number  than  itself 
xcept  unity. — Prime  vertical,  in  astron.  a 
elestial  great  circle  passing  through  the 
ast  and  west  points  and  the  zenith. — n. 
['he  earliest  stage  or  beginning  of  anything; 
he  dawn  ;  the  morning ;  the  spring  of  the 
fear;  the  spring  of  life ;  youth;  full  health, 
trength,  or  beauty;  the  highest  or  most 
»erfect  or  most  flourishing  condition ;  the 
>est  part;    that  which  is  best  in  quality; 
n  B.  Cath.  Ch.  the  first  canonical  hour, 
ucceeding  to  lauds. — v.t.— primed,  priming. 
Lit.  to  perform  a  prime  or  first  operation 
<?ith,  to  prepare.]    To  put  into  a  condition 
or  being  fired:   said  of  a  gun,  mine,  &c; 
o  supply  with  powder  for  communicating 
ire  to  a  charge ;  painting,  to  cover  with  a 
ground  or  first  colour ;  to  instruct  or  pre- 
pare a  person  beforehand  what  he  is  to 
>ay  or  do;  to  post  up  (to  prime  a  witness). — 
Primely,  prim'li,  adv.    In  a  prime  man- 
ler  or  degree  ;  most  excellently.— Prime- 
aess,  prim'nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
prime  ;    supreme    excellence.  —  Primer, 
prim'er  or  pri'mer,  n.    [Fr.  primaire,  ele- 
mentary, from  L.  primarius,  from  primus, 
5rst.]  Asmall  elementary  book  for  religious 
instruction  or  for  teaching  children  to  read; 
\  book  of  elementary  principles;  print,  a 
aarae  given  to  two  sizes  of  type,  longprimer 
and  greatprimer.— Priming,  prl'ming,  n. 
Gun.    and    blasting,   the    powder   used  to 
ignite  the  charge ;  painting,  the  first  layer 
of  paint  or  size  laid  on  a  surface  which  is 
to  be  painted;  steam-engine,  the  carrying 
over  of  water  spray  with  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  into  the  cylinder — a  troublesome 
defect.  —  Priming-valve,  n.     A  valve 
for  the  discharge  of  water  carried  into  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  with  the  steam. 
'rlmero,  pri-me'ro,  n.  [Sp.  primero,  first.] 
An  old  game  at  cards. 

*rimeval,  pri-me'val,  a.  [L.  primcevus— 
primus,  first,  and  cevum,  age.  Prime, 
Age.]    Original;  primitive;  belonging  to 
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the  first  agog.     Prlmevally.  prl  mo'val- 

li,   adv        In    %    primeval    manner ;    m    tin 

<  .u  Heat  t  inn's. 
Prlmlucnlal.  prl-ml  ic'ni  al,  a     [I.,  pri 

migetlius      primus,    first,   and   root   ii'ii.    to 

begat.]  Fust  born;  original:  primary.  Also 
Prlmlgenlona,    Piimigenouti   prl 

1111  jj    qJ  Ul  ,  prl  niij'c  nils,  <i. 
l*|- i  111 1 ■!«'.   prVmln,   n.    [L.  primus,  flrBt] 
Bot,  tin-  outarmosl  sac  01  oovaring  of  an 

ovule,  the  inner  being  termed  strutnhuc. 

PiimlparonSi  pn  mip'a  ms,  a    \L  pri 

inns,  first,  and  purm,  to  bring  forth.  |   Bear- 
1  the  first  time. 

Prlmitl;e,  prl-mish'e-e,  n.pl.    [L.]    First- 
fruits. 
Primitive,  prim'i-tiv,  a.    [L.  primitivus, 

earliest  of  its  kind,  from  primus,  first. 
PRIMB.]  Pertaining  to  tho  beginning  or 
origin ;  original ;  first;  old-fashioned;  char- 
acterized by  the  simplicity  of  old  times; 
ara m.  applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest 
etymological  form;  not  derived;  radical; 
primary ;  bot.  original,  in  opposition  to 
forms  resulting  from  hybridization.—  Prim- 
itive colours.  Colour.—  Primitive  rocks. 
Primary.  —  n.  An  original  or  primary 
word;  a  word  not  derived  from  another: 
opposed  to  derivative.  —  Primitively, 
prim'i-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  primitive  manner; 
originally;  primarily;  in  the  ancient  or 
antique  style.  — Primitivcness,  prim'i- 
tiv-nes,  n.  State  of  being  primitive. 
Primly,  Primness.  Under  Prim. 
Primogenial,  prl-mo-je'ni-al,  a.  Primi- 
genial. 

Primogeniture,  prl-mo -jen'i-tur,  n.  [Fr. 
primogeniture,  from  L.  primus,  first,  and 
genitvira,  a  begetting,  from  gigno,  genitum, 
to  beget.  Gender,  Genus.]  The  state  of 
being  born  first  of  the  same  parents;  senior- 
ity by  birth  among  children  ;  the  right  or 
principle  under  which  the  eldest  son  of  a 
family  succeeds  to  the  father's  real  estate, 
in  preference  to,  and  in  absolute  exclusion 
of  the  younger  sons  and  daughters.— Pri- 
mogenitary,  pri-mo-jen'i-ta-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  primogeniture.— Primogeiii- 
tive,  prl-mo-jen'i-tiv,  a.  Relating  to 
primogeniture.— Primogenitor,  prl-mo- 
]en'i-ter,  n.  [L.  primus,  a,ndgenitor,  father.] 
The  first  father  or  forefather;  an  ancestor. 
Primordial,  pri-mor'di-al,  a.  [L.  pri- 
mordialis,  from  primordium,  beginning, 
origin— primus,  first,  and  ordior,  to  com- 
mence. Prime,  Order.]  First  in  order, 
original,  existing  from  the  beginning ;  bot. 
and  zool.  earliest  formed.— n.  A  first  prin- 
ciple or  element. —  Primordlally,  pri- 
mor'di-al-li,  adv.  Under  the  first  order  of 
things;  at  the  beginning. 
Primp,  primp,  v.t.  [From  prim,  or  per- 
haps a  form  of  prink.]  To  deck  one's  self 
in  a  stiff  and  affected  manner. 
Primrose,  prim'roz,  n.  [O.E.  primerole, 
Fr.  primerole,  from  L.L.  primula,  the  prim- 
rose, from  primus,  first  (as  the  first  flower 
of  spring) ;  the  last  syllable  was  changed  to 
rose  to  give  the  word  an  English  appearance 
and  a  sort  of  meaning;  comp.  barberry,  &c] 
The  common  name  for  certain  beautiful 
herbaceous  perennial  plants,  some  species 
of  which  grow  wild  in  Britain.— a.  Resem- 
bling a  primrose  in  colour;  abounding  with 
primroses ;  flowery.  —  Primrose  League,  a 
political  organization  (consisting  of  knights 
and  dames,  and  divided  into  habitations) 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
work  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
The  primrose  was  taken  as  a  badge  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  association  owing  to 
the  erroneous  belief  that  it  was  that  states- 
man's favourite  flower.  Primrose  Day,  on 
which  it  is  worn,  is  April  19,  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  in  1881. 

Pri  111 11m  mobile,  pri'mum  m5'bil-e,  n. 
[L.]  The  extreme  or  outmost  sphere  added 
in  the  earlier  mediaeval  ages  to  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  astronomy,  believed  to  circle 
the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  carry 
along  with  it  all  the  other  contained  spheres; 
any  chief  source  of  action  or  motion  deter- 
mining that  of  others. 
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PrllllllH,  pn'iiiiiH.  11.     I  I.,  first.  I     'II.. 

In  dignity  among  tha  bishops  ol  tht  Boottish 

Opal  <  'hiileh. 

Prince,  print,  a,  |Fr.,  from  L  prim 
;./  ineipis,  a  prinoa,  ■  ohli  1  pi  (nuts,  I 
and  eapio,  totaki      Prime,  Cj  piui  j  A 

man  holding  the  fust  or  highest  rank;  a 
sovereign  ;  u  Hov.  i<  |gn  who  has  the  gOTI  i  i. 

1 t   of  a  particulai   b  rrltory,   bnl  owai 

01  rtain  ■erftoai  to  a  aupari  d  of  a 

-  ign;  a  mall  mtDDN  Ol  I  i<>yal  family; 

the  chief  of  any  body  of  men   a  man  at 
bead  of  any  class,  profession,  fco.  (a  n><  1 
chant  prince).  —  PrlnceHM,  prin'ses,  n.    A 

female  of  the  mime   rank   ai   ■    piina 
female  sovereign;  tho  consult  of  a  prl 

—  Princedom,  prbu'dum,  n.     The  Jn 

risdiction,  rank,  or  stale  of  a  prince.  — 
Prliicellke,  prins'lik,  «  Bi  mtng  a 
prince;  like  a  prince.-  Princely,  prinfli, 

a.  Pertaining  to  a  prince;  ratembling  B 
prince;  noble;  grand;  august;  magnificent. 
— adv.  In  a  princelike  manner  —  Prince- 
linens,  prins'li-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
princely.— Prince-royal,  n.  The  eldest 
son  of  a  sovereign.— Pri ncesa-royal,  n. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign.  — 
Prlnce's-feather,  n.  An  annual  jilant 
of  the  amaranth  kind— Prlnce'h-niet  a  I, 
ft.  A  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  imitating 
gold;  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Prince 
Rupert. 

Principal,  prin'si-pal,  a.  [L.  principalis, 
from  princeps,  first  in  time  or  order,  a 
chief.  Prince.]  Chief;  highest  in  rank, 
character,  authority,  or  importance;  first; 
main;  essential;  most  considerable.— n.  A 
chief  or  head;  one  who  takes  a  leading 
part;  one  primarily  engaged;  one  chief  In 
authority ;  the  head  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity in  Scotland,  and  of  several  colleges  in 
English  universities,  or  other  institutions; 
law,  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 
crime,  or  an  abettor;  com.  a  capital  sum 
lent  on  interest,  due  as  a  debt  or  used  as  a 
fund:  so  called  in  distinction  to  interest; 
carp,  a  main  timber  in  an  assemblage  of 
pieces.— Principality,  prin-si-pal'i-ti,  n. 
[Fr.  principality.]  Sovereignty;  supreme 
power;  a  prince,  or  one  invested  with  sove- 
reignty; the  territory  of  a  prince,  or  the 
country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince.  — 
Principally,  prin'si-pal-li,  adv.  In  the 
chief  place;  chiefly;  above  all.— Princl- 
palness,  prin'si-pal-nes,  n. 

Prlncipate,  prin'si-pat,  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  rule  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
perors after  Augustus,  perpetuating  the 
idea  that  the  emperor  was  only  the  chief  or 
princeps  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Princlpia,  prin-sip'i-a,  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of 
principium.  Principle.]  First  principles; 
elements. 

Principle,  prin'si-pl,  n.  [Fr.  principe, 
from  L.  principium,  a  beginning,  origin, 
element,  from  princeps,  principis.  Prince. 
As  to  the  insertion  of  the  I  comp.  participle, 
syllable.]  Beginning!, ;  commencement^;  a 
source  of  origin;  the  primary  source  from 
which  anything  proceeds;  element;  pri- 
mordial substance;  a  general  truth;  a  law 
comprehending  many  subordinate  truths; 
a  law  on  which  others  are  founded  or  from 
which  others  are  derived ;  an  axiom ;  a 
maxim;  a  tenet;  a  governing  law  of  con- 
duct ;  a  settled  rule  of  action ;  a  right  rule 
of  conduct;  uprightness  (a  man  of  principle) ; 
ground  of  conduct;  a  motive;  chem.  a  com- 
ponent part;  an  element;  a  substance  on 
the  presence  of  which  certain  qualities 
common  to  a  number  of  bodies  depend.— 
Principled,  prin'si-pld,  a.  Holding  cer- 
tain principles;  fixed  in  certain  principles. 

Prink,  pringk,  v.i.  [A  slightly  modified 
form  of  prank.]  To  prank;  to  dress  for 
show;  to  strut;  to  put  on  stately  airs.— v.t. 
To  deck;  to  adorn  fantastically. 
Print,  print,  v.t.  [Shortened  from  emprint, 
imprint ;  Fr.  empreinte,  impression,  stamp, 
from  empreindre,  to  print,  imprint,  from 
L.  imprimo,  impressum,  to  impress.  Press.] 
To  impress ;  to  imprint ;  to  mark  by  press- 
ing one  thing  on  another;  to  take  an  im- 
pression of ;  to  form  by  impression ;  to 
stamp;  to  fix  deeply,  as  in  the  mind  or 
memory;  to  form  or  copy  by  pressure,  as 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     ih,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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from  a  stereotype  plate,  a  form  of  movable 
types,  engraved  copper  or  steel  plates,  stone, 
&o. ;  to  Btamp  or  impress  with  coloured 
figures,  as  cotton  cloth ;  photog.  to  take  a 
positive  pict ure  of  from  a  negative.— v.  i.  T<  > 
use  or  practise  the  art  of  printing.— n.  A 
mark  made  by  impression;  a  stamp;  printed 
letters;  the  impression  of  types  in  general ; 
that  which  is  produced  by  printing,  espe- 
cially an  engraving ;  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical;  printed  cloth.— In  print,  in  a 
printed  form;  issued  from  the  press;  pub- 
lished. —  Out  of  print,  said  of  a  book  of 
which  there  are  no  copies  for  sale,  or  none 
for  sale  by  the  publisher.— Printer,  print- 
er, n.  One  who  prints  books,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  &c. ;  one  who  prints  cloth,  or 
one  who  takes  impressions  from  engraved 
plates,  from  stone,  &c— Printer's  devil, 
the  newest  apprentice  lad  in  a  printing- 
office.  —  Print  -field,  n.  An  establish- 
ment for  printing  and  bleaching  calicoes. — 
Printing;,  print'ing,  n.  Theartor  practice 
of  impressing  letters,  characters,  or  figures 
on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material;  the 
business  of  a  printer ;  typography.  By  the 
term  printing  what  is  called  letterpress 
'printing  is  commonly  understood,  that  is, 
the  method  of  taking  impressions  from 
letters  and  other  characters  cast  or  cut  in 
relief,  and  whether  directly  from  the  type 
surface  or  from  stereotype  plates.  In 
photog.  the  act  or  art  of  obtaining  a  positive 
photographic  picture  from  a  negative.  — 
Printing- frame,  n.  In  photog.  a  frame 
in  which  the  negative  is  laid  for  printing 
photographs.  —  Print ing-lnk,  n.  Ink 
used  by  letterpress  printers.— Printlng- 
lliaellinc,  n.  A  machine  for  taking  im- 
pressions, used  by  printers,  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  —  Printing- office, 
Printing-house,  n.  A  house  or  office 
where  letterpress  printing  is  executed.  — 
Printing-paper,  n.  Paper  to  be  used  in 
printing  books,  pamphlets,  &c,  as  distin- 
guished from  writing  paper,  &c. — Print- 
lng-press,  n.  A  press  for  the  printing 
of  books,  &c— Printing-type,  n.  Letter- 
press type  used  by  printers  for  books,  news- 
papers, &c— Print-room,  n.  An  apart- 
ment containing  a  collection  of  engravings. 
— Print-seller,  n.  One  who  sells  prints 
or  engravings.— Print-Shop,  n.  A  shop 
where  prints  or  engravings  are  sold.  — 
Print-work,  n.  A  place  for  printing 
calicoes. 

Prior,  prl'or,  a.  [L.  prior,  a  compar.  to 
which  primus,  first,  is  the  superl.  Prime.] 
Preceding,  especially  in  the  order  of  time; 
earlier;  antecedent;  anterior,  —  ad v.  Pre- 
viously ;  antecedently  (he  had  never  beeu 
there  prior  to  that  time).—  n.  The  superior 
of  a  priory  or  a  monastery  of  lower  than 
abbatial  rank;  a  monk  next  in  dignity  to 
an  abbot. — Grand  prior,  a  title  given  to 
the  commandants  of  the  priories  of  the 
military  orders  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Malta,  and  of  the  Templars.— Prior- 
ate,  Priorshlp,  pri'or-at,  prl'or-ship,  n. 
The  dignity  or  office  of  a  prior.— Prioress, 
pri'or-es,  n.  The  female  head  in  a  convent 
of  nuns,  next  in  rank  to  an  abbess. —  Pri- 
ority, pri-or'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
prior  or  antecedent  in  time,  or  of  preceding 
something  else;  precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
— Priorly,  prl'or-li,  adv.  Antecedently. 
— Priory,  pri'o-ri,  n.  A  religious  house 
of  which  a  prior  or  prioress  is  the  superior, 
in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Prise,  Prize,  prlz,  n.  [From  Fr.  prise,  a 
grasp,  a  taking,  from  prendre,  L.  prehen- 
dere.  Prison.]  A  lever. — v.t.  To  raise  as 
by  means  of  a  lever;  to  force  up. 

Prism,  prizm,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  prisma,  lit. 
a  sawn  piece,  from  prizo,  to  saw.]  A  solid 
whose  bases  or  ends  are  any  similar,  equal, 
and  parallel  plane  figures,  and  whose  sides 
are  parallelograms ;  a  bar  of  glass  with  a 
triangular  section,  used  for  decomposing 
light,  as  in  spectrum  analysis. — Prismat- 
ic, Prismatical,  priz-rnat'ik,  priz-mat'i- 
kal,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a 
prism ;  formed  or  exhibited  by  a  prism. — 
Prismatic  colours,  the  colours  into  which 
a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  in  passing 
through  a  prism,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  —  Prismatically, 
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priz-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  a  prism;  by  means  of  a  prism.— 
I* risiii.-ilonl.il  priz-ma  toi'tlal,  a.  I  lav 
iugja  prism-like  form. — Prismold,  priz'- 
moid,  n.  A  body  that  approaches  to  tin- 
form  of  a  prism.-  Prismoldal,  priz  moi'- 
dal,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  prismoid. 

Prison,  priz'on  or  priz'n,  n.  [Fr.  prison, 
from  L.  prehensio,  prehensionis,  a  capture, 
from  prenendo,  to  seize  (whence  prehensile, 
&c).  Apprehend.]  A  place  of  confine- 
ment or  involuntary  restraint;  especially, 
a  public  building  for  the  confinement  or 
safe  custody  of  criminals  and  others  com- 
mitted by  process  of  law;  a  jail.— v.t.  To 
shut  up  in  a  prison;  to  confine;  to  imprison. 
—Prisoner,  priz'on-er,  n.  One  who  is 
confined  in  a  prison;  a  person  under  arrest, 
whether  in  prison  or  not ;  a  captive ;  one 
taken  by  an  enemy  in  war;  one  whose 
liberty  is  restrained,  as  a  bird  in  a  cage.— 
Prison-base,  Prisoner's  base,  n.  A 
game  consisting  chiefly  of  running  and  being 
pursued  from  goals  or  bases.  —  Prison- 
house,  n.  A  house  in  which  prisoners  are 
kept;  a  jail.— Prison-ship,  n.  A  ship 
fitted  up  for  receiving  and  detaining  pris- 
oners.— Prison-van,  n.  A  close  carriage 
for  conveying  prisoners. 

Pristine,  pris'tln,  a.  [L.  pristinus ;  same 
root  as  prior,  prime,  &c]  Belonging  to  a 
primitive  or  early  state  or  period ;  original ; 
primitive. 

Pritch,  prich,  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
prick.]  A  sharp-pointed  instrument;  an 
instrument  for  making  holes. 

Prithee,  priTH'e,  a  corruption  oipray  thee 
I  pray  thee. 

Private,  pri'vat,  a.  [L.  privatus,  from 
privo,  to  separate,  from  privus,  separate, 
peculiar  (seen  also  in  deprive,  privilege).] 
Peculiar  to  one's  self ;  belonging  to  or  con- 
cerning an  individual  only;  personal:  op- 
posed to  public  or  national;  not  known, 
open,  or  accessible  to  people  in  general; 
secret;  not  invested  with  public  office  or 
employment;  not  having  a  public  or  official 
character;  unconnected  with  others;  soli- 
tary ;  participating  in  knowledge ;  privy ; 
milit.  said  of  a  common  soldier. — Private 
bills  or  acts  of  parliament,  those  brought 
into  parliament  and  passed  on  the  petition 
of  parties  interested,  and  on  payment  of 
fees.—  In  private,  not  publicly  or  openly; 
secretly.— n.  A  common  soldier;  one  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  army. — Privacy,  priv'- 
a-si,  n.  A  state  of  being  private  or  in 
retirement ;  seclusion ;  secrecy ;  solitude ; 
retirement.  —  Privately,  prl'vat-li,  adv. 
In  a  private  or  secret  manner ;  not  openly 
or  publicly ;  in  a  manner  affecting  an  in- 
dividual; personally.— Privateness,  prl'- 
vat-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  private. — 
Privateer,  pri-va-ter',  n.  A  vessel  of 
war  owned  and  equipped  by  one  or  more 
private  persons,  and  licensed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  seize  or  plunder  the  ships  of  an 
enemy  in  war. — v.i.  To  cruise  in  a  privateer. 
— Prlvateersman,  pri-va-terz'man,  n. 
An  officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. — Pri- 
vation, pri-va'shon,  n.  [L.  privatio,  from 
privo,  to  bereave.]  The  state  of  being  de- 
prived; deprivation  of  what  is  necessary  for 
comfort ;  destitution ;  want ;  the  act  of  re- 
moving somethingpossessed.— Privative, 
priv'a-tiv,  a.  Causing  deprivation ;  gram. 
changing  the  sense  from  positive  to  nega- 
tive.— n.  A  prefix  to  a  word  which  gives 
it  a  contrary  sense,  as  un  and  in  in  unwise, 
inhuman.— Privatively.priv'a-tiv-li,  adv. 
In  a  privative  manner. 

Privet,  priv'et,  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
shrub  frequently  planted  to  form  ornamen- 
tal hedges  in  gardens. 

Privilege,  priv'i-lej,  n.  [L.  privilegium, 
an  exceptional  law,  from  privus,  separate, 
peculiar,  and  lex,  legis,  a  law.  Private, 
Legal.]  A  right  or  advantage  enjoyed  by 
a  person  or  body  of  persons  beyond  the 
common  advantages  of  other  individuals; 
a  private  or  personal  favour  enjoyed;  a 
peculiar  advantage. — Question  of  privilege, 
in  parliament,  a  question  affecting  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  members. — 
v.t.    To  grant  some  privilege,  right,  or  ex- 
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emption  to ;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar  right 
or  immunity;   to  authorize;   to  license.- 
Privileged,    priv'i-lejd,   p.   and  a.      1, 
vested  with  a  privilege  or  privileges;  1 
ing  some  peculiar  right,  favour,  or  iiimm 
nity. 

Privy,  priv'i,  a.    |Fr.  privi,  from  L.  p 
tus.  Private]  Private;  assigned  to  pi. 
uses;  not  public;  secret;  not  seen  opi  nlj 
appropriated    to    retirement;    Hi 
(O.T.) ;  privately  knowing;  admitted  1 
participation  of  knowledge  with  another  0 
a  secret  transaction  (privy  to  a  thing).— it 
A   latrine  or  necessary-house. — Gentlemei 
of  the  privy  chamber,  officers  of  the  roya 
household  of  Britain  who  attend  on  tin 
sovereign    at   court,    in   progresses,    . 
Privily,  priv'i-li,  adv.  In  a  privy  manner 
privately;  secretly.— Privity,  priv'i-ti,  nj 
Privacy*;  private  knowledge;  joint  know 
ledge  with  another  of  a  private  concern;  pi 
secret  parts;  the  genital  organs.— Privy 
council,  n.    The  principal  council  of  tli 
English  sovereign,  the  members  of  whicl 
are  chosen  at  his  or  her  pleasure.— Privy 
councillor,  n.    A  member  of  the  privy 
council.— Privy-purse,  n.    The  inconn 
set  apart  for  the  sovereign's  personal  use.- 
Privy-seal,    n.     In   England,  the   sea 
appended  to  grants  which  are  afterward, 
to  pass  the  great  seal,  and  to  documents  0 
minor  importance:   the  secretary  of  stat 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  privy-seal  is  ealle< 
lord  privy-seal. 

Prize,  prlz,  n.  [Fr.  prise ,  a  taking,  capture 
prize,  from  prendre,  to  take,  from  L.  prt 
heudo,  to  seize.  Prison.]  That  which  i 
taken  from  an  enemy  in  war,  particularly 
a  ship,  with  the  property  taken  in  it ;  tha 
which  is  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition 
any  gain  or  advantage ;  that  which  is  ob 
tained  or  offered  as  the  reward  of  exertioi 
or  contest;  that  which  is  won  in  a  lottery 
or  in  any  similar  way.— Prize-court,  n 
A  court  which  adjudicates  on  captures  mad 
at  sea.— Prize-fight,  n.  A  pugilistic  en 
counter  or  boxing-match  for  a  prize. 
Prize-lighter,  n.  A  professional  pugili.- 
or  boxer. — Prize-fighting,  n.  Boxin 
in  public  for  a  reward.— Prize-list,  n.  .-' 
list  of  prizes  gained  in  any  competition 
as  a  school  examination  or  a  cattle-show.  - 
Prizemail,  priz'man,  n.  The  winner  0 
a  prize.— Prize-money,  n.  Money  dis 
tributed  among  the  captors  of  a  ship  0 
place  where  booty  has  been  obtained,  ii 
certain  proportions  according  to  rank,  th 
money  being  realized  from  the  sale  of  th 
prize  or  booty. — Prize-ring,  n.  A  rini 
or  inclosed  place  for  prize-fighting;  prize 
fighters  collectively  (a  member  of  the  prizt 
ring). 

Prize,  prlz,  v.t.— prized, prizing.  [Fr.  prim 
to  value,  to  set  a  price  on,  from  L.  pretiurn 
a  price.  Price,  Precious.]  To  set  0 
estimate  the  value  of;  to  rate;  to  valu 
highly ;  to  consider  of  great  worth ;  to  ei 
teem.— Prizeable,  prl'za-bl,  a.  Worth. 
of  being  prized  or  highly  valued;  estimable 

Prize,  v.t.    To  force  up.    See  Prise. 

Proa,  pro'a,  n.  [Malay  prau,  prahu.]  1 
kind  of  Malay  vessel  with  one  side  flat 
and  an  outrigger  adjusted  sometimes  t 
the  leeward  side  and  sometimes  to  boti 
sides,  remarkable  for  swiftness. 

Probable,  prob'a-bl,  a.  [Fr.  probable,  froc 
,  L.  probabilis,  that  may  be  proved,  probable 
from  probo,  to  prove.  Prove.]  Supporte> 
by  or  based  on  evidence  which  inclines  th 
mind  to  belief,  but  leaves  some  room  fo 
doubt;  likely;  rendering  something  pro> 
able  {probable  evidence).  —  Probabil 
Ism,  prob'a-bil-izm,  n.  R.  Cath.  theol. 
theory,  which,  when  there  are  twocontrar 
opinions  on  a  point  of  morality,  consider 
it  lawful  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  mor 
in  agreement  with  personal  inclination,  pre 
vided  i  t  be  supported  by  some  weighty  authoi 
ity.— ProbablllSt,  prob'a-bil-ist,  n.  On 
who  maintains  the  theory  of  probabilism- 
Probability,  prob-a-bil'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  prt 
babilite,  L.  probabilitas.]  The  state  c 
quality  of  being  probable;  likelihood;  ai 
pearance  of  truth;  anything  that  has  th 
appearance  of  reality  or  truth  (in  thi 
sense  wich  a  plural) ;  math,  the  ratio  of  th 
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iinluT  of  chances  by  Whloh  an  eycnt  may 

men,  i"  the  Dumber  by  which  11  du 
,t  1 1  happen  and  fail,    Probably,  prob 

In  !i  probable  manner;   in  all 
iellhood;  as  is  probable;  likely. 

obnug,   pro'bang,    n.     [Probably  from 

yurg,  a  long  slender  elastic  rod  of 

ialebone,  with  a  piece  of  sponge  securely 

kaohed    to   om>  end,  intended    to    push 

hii  anything  stuck  in  the  gullet. 

obntc,  pro  b.lt,   n.     [L.   probatUS,  from 

0    prove.]      A    proceeding    before 

upcr  authorities  by  which  a  person's  will 

>i<  nt   is  established  as  such  and 

filtered;  oiticial  proof  of  a  will.— Pro- 

ilc-diitT,  n.  A  tax  on  property  passing 

will. 

obal Ion,  pro-ba'shon,  n.  [L.  probatio, 
.>bationi.<,  an  approving.  Probable.] 
le  Ml  of  proving;  proof;  any  proceeding 
signed  to  ascertain  character,  qualifica- 
ms,  or  the  like  ;  a  preliminary  or  prepara- 
ry  trial  or  examination;  the  period  of 
,il  Probntloiial,  pro-ba'shon-al,  a. 
rving  for  trial  or  probation.— Proha- 
onary,  pro-ba'shon-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
probation;  serving  for  trial  or  probation. 
Probationer,  pro-ba'shon-er,  n.  One 
jo  is  on  probation  or  trial;  in  Scotland,  a 
ulent  in  divinity,  who  is  admitted  to 
reral  trials  by  a  presbytery,  on  passing 
rich  satisfactorily  he  is  licensed  to  preach; 
c  designation  given  to  a  professional  sick- 
rse  during  her  training  and  before  she 
8  passed  her  qualifying  examinations. 
Probative,  pro'ba-tiv,  a.  Serving  for 
al  or  proof.— Pro bator,  pro-ba'tor,  n. 
1  examiner.— Probatory,  pro'ba-to-ri, 

Serving  for  trial ;  pertaining  to  or  serv- 
l  for  proof. 

obe,  prob,  n.  [From  L.  probo,  to  test, 
try,  to  prove.  Prove.]  A  surgeon's  in- 
■ument  for  examining  the  depth  or  other 
cumstances  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity, 
u.t.  — probed,  probing.  To  apnly  a  probe 
;  to  examine  by  a  probe ;  fig.  to  search 
the  bottom;  to  examine  thoroughly  into. 

obity,  prob'i-ti,  n.  [L.  probitas,  from 
obus,  worthy,  honest,  good.]  Tried  virtue 
integrity ;  strict  honesty  ;  rectitude ;  up- 
htness;  high  principle. 

obi  em,  prob^rn,  n.  [Fr.  probleme,  L. 
oblema,  from  Gr.  pr  oblema— pro,  before, 
d  ballo,  to  throw.]  A  question  proposed 
:  solution,  decision,  or  determination; 
motty  point  requiring  to  be  cleared  up ; 
tm.  a  proposition  requiring  some  oper- 
on  to  be  performed,  differing  from  a 
?orem  in  that  the  latter  requires  some- 
ing  to  be  proved.  —  Problematic, 
roblematical,  prob-le-mat'ik,  prob-le- 
it'i-kal,  a.  Questionable;  uncertain;  dis- 
table;  doubtful.— Problematically, 
Db-le-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  problemati- 
1  manner.— Problematist, t  problem- 
ist, n.  One  who  proposes  problems.  — 
robleniatize,  problem-a-tiz,  v.t.  To 
spose  problems. 

oboscis,  pro-bos'sis,  n.  pi.  Probosei- 

%  pro-bos'si-dez.  [L.  proboscis,  from  Gr. 
oboskis—pro,  before,  and  boskd,  to  feed.] 
le  snout  or  trunk  projecting  from  the 
ad  of  an  elephant  and  other  animals; 
5  horny  tube  formed  by  the  modified 
vs  of  insects,  used  for  sucking  blood 
>m  animals  or  juice  from  plants;  the 
se:  used  humorously  or  in  ridicule.  — 
roboseidate,  Prohoscidial,  Pro- 
vidian, pro-bos'si-dat,  pro-bos-sid'i-al, 
>bos-sid'i-an,  a.  Furnished  with  a  pro- 
scis ;  proboscidean.  —  Proboscidean, 
3-bos-sid'e-an,  a.  and  n.  Pertaining  to, 
one  of,  those  mammals  which  have  the 
se  prolonged  into  a  prehensile  trunk,  as 
e  elephant,  &c.  —  Proboscldiform, 
5-bos-sid'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
jroboscis. 

o-cathcdral,  pro-ka-the'dral,  n.  A 
urch  that  serves  temporarily  as  a  cathe- 
al. 

oceed,  pro-Fed',  v.i.  [Fr.  procider;  L. 
ocedo—pro,  before,  and  cedo,  to  go.  Cede.] 
1  move,  pass,  or  go  onward ;  to  continue 

renew  motion  or  progress ;  to  advance  ; 

go  on;   to  pass  from  one  point,  stage, 


or  topic  to  another;  to  issue  or  come,  as 
from  an  origin,  source,  or  fouutnin;  to  set 
to  work  siid  go  on  in  a  certain  way  ;  to  act 
according  to  Home  method;  to  begin  and 
carry  on  a  legal  action  Procedure,  pro 
se'dQr,  n  [Ft,  procedure.]  Manner  of 
proceeding  or  acting;  a  course  or  mode  of 
action;  conduct;  a  step  taken;  a  proceed- 
ing.- Procccdrr,  pro-se'der,  n.  One  who 
proceeds  Proceeding,  pro-se'ding,  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  proceeds ;  a  measure  or 
step  taken  ;  a  transaction;  a  mode  of  con- 
duct; pi.  the  course  of  Bteps  in  the  prose- 
cution of  actions  at  law;  the  record  or 
account  of  the  transactions  of  a  society. — 
Proceeds,  pro'sedz,  n.pl.  The  amount 
accruing  from  some  transaction ;  the  value 
of  goods  sold  or  converted  into  money. 

Proceleusmatic,  prd-seruB-mat"ik,  a. 
[Gr.  prokeleusmatikos  —  pro,  before,  and 
keleusma,  mandate,  keleuo,  to  incite.]  In- 
citing, animating,  or  encouragingf ;  pros. 
consisting  of  four  short  syllables:  applied 
to  a  particular  metrical  foot. 

Procere,  pro-seV,  a.  [L.  procerus,  tall.] 
Tall.— Procerity,  prd-ser'i-ti,  n.  Tallness; 
height  of  stature. 

Process,  pro'ses,  n.  [L.  processus,  from 
procedo,  processum,  to  proceed.  Proce  ED.] 
A  proceeding  or  moving  forward ;  progres- 
sive course;  way  in  which  something  goes 
on ;  gradual  progress ;  course ;  series  of 
actions  or  experiments  (a  chemical  process); 
series  of  motions  or  changes  going  on,  as 
in  growth,  decay,  &c,  in  physical  bodies; 
course ;  lapse  ;  a  passing  or  elapsing  (the 
process  of  time) ;  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  a  cause;  a  projecting  por- 
tion of  something;  especially,  in  anat.  any 
protuberance  or  projecting  part  of  a  bone 
or  other  body;  print,  a  system  of  producing 
blocks  by  photography  instead  of  by  hand 
engraving.— Procession,  pro-sesh'on,  n. 
[L.  processio.]  The  act  of  proceeding  or 
issuing  forth ;  a  train  of  persons  walking, 
or  riding  on  horseback  or  in  vehicles,  in  a 
formal  march,  or  moving  with  ceremonious 
solemoity.  —  Processional,  pro-sesh'on- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  procession ;  consist- 
ing in  a  procession.— n.  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a 
service-book  containing  prayers  and  hymns 
for  religious  processions.  —  Procession- 
al 1  st,  pro-sesh'on-al-ist,  n.  One  who  walks 
in  a  procession.— Processlve,  pro-ses'iv, 
a.  Going  forward;  advancing. — Process- 
server,  n.    A  bailiff  or  sheriff's  officer. 

Proces-  verbal,  pro-sa-ver-biil,  n.  In 
French  law,  a  detailed  authentic  account 
of  an  official  proceeding  ;  a  statement  of 
facts. 

Procbronlsm,  pro'kron-izm,  n.  [Gr.  pro, 
before,  and  chronos,  time.]  The  dating  of 
an  event  before  the  time  when  it  happened, 
or  representing  something  as  existing  be- 
fore it  really  did. 

Procidence,  pro'si-dens,  n.  [L.  proci- 
dentia, from  pro,  forward,  and  cado,  to 
fall.]  Med.  a  falling  down  ;  a  prolapsus. — 
Proc id  110ns,  pro-sid'u-us,  a.  Falling 
from  its  proper  place. 

Proclaim,  pro-klam',  v.t.    [L.  proclamo— 

pro,  before,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out.  Claim.] 
To  make  known  by  public  announcement ; 
to  promulgate ;  to  announce ;  to  publish  ; 
to  outlaw  by  public  denunciation.— Pro- 
claimed Proclaimant,  pro-kla'mer, 
pro-kla'mant.  n.  One  who  proclaims.  — 
Proclamation,  prok-la-ma'shon,  n.    [L. 

proclamatio.)  The  act  of  proclaiming;  an 
official  public  announcement  or  declaration; 
a  published  ordinance. 

Proclitic,  pro-klit'ik,  n.  [From  Gr.  pro, 
forward,  and  klino,  to  lean.]  Greek  gram. 
a  monosyllabic  word  so  closely  attached 
to  a  following  word  as  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent existence  and  therefore  no  acoent. 

Proclivity,  pro-kliv'i-ti,  n.  [L.  proclivitas, 
from  pro,  before,  and  clivus,  a  slope.  Ac- 
clivity.] Inclination;  propensity;  prone- 
ness;  tendency;  readiness. — Proclivons, 
prd-kll'vus,  a.  [L.  proclivus.]  Inclined; 
prone;  tending  by  nature. 

Proccelons,  Proceelian,  pro-selus,  pro- 
se'li-an,  a.  [Gr.  pro,  before,  and  koilos, 
hollow.]    A  term  applied  to  the  vertebrae 


of  certain  animals,  as  the  existing  Hauriuns, 
Whiob  have  11  cavity  In  front  and  a  hall  at 
the  hack  part;  having  inch  vertebras. 
Proconsul,  prd-kon'sul,  it,  1 1.  ,  from  pro, 
for,  and  eotwul.]  in  anoitnt  Etomt  an 
officer  who  diiduurgad  tbedui  kh  of  a  i 

without    being   hinmelf    consul;    Kdierally 

one  who  had  been  consul      Procon- 
sular,   Proconsular!,  prO-kon'tul-er, 

prd-kon'sul-a-ri,   a.      Pertaining  to  a   pro 

consul.  —  Proconsulate,  Proconsul- 

hliip.    pro-kon'sul  at,    pro-kou'sul-ship,    n. 
The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

Procrastinate,  pro-kras'ti-nat,  v.t.— pro- 
crastinated, procrastinating.  [L.  procras- 
tino,  procrastinatus  —  pro,  forward,  and 
crastinus,  belonging  to  the  morrow,  from 
eras,  to-morrow.]  To  put  off  from  day  to 
day  ;  to  delay  ;  to  defer  to  a  future  time.— 
v.i.  To  delay;  to  be  dilatory.—  Procras- 
tination, pr<5-kra8'ti-n&"shon,  n.  The  at  1 
or  habit  of  putting  off  to  a  future  time;  dila 
toriness.  —  Procrastlnator,  pro-kras'ti- 
nater,  n.  One  who  procrastinates.—  Pro- 
crasflnatory.pro-kras'ti-na-to-ri.a.  Per- 
taining to  or  implying  procrastination. 

Procreate,  pro'kre-at,  v.t.  —procreated, 
procreating.  [L.  procreo—pro,  before,  and 
creo,  to  create.  Ckeate.J  To  beget;  to 
generate  and  produce;  to  engender.— Pro- 
creation, pro-krC-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
procreating  or  begetting—  Procreatlve, 
pro'kro-a-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  or  func- 
tion of  procreating.— Procreativeness, 
pro'kre-a-tiv-nes,  n.  —  Procreator,  pro'- 
kre-a-ter,  n.  One  that  begets;  a  father  or 
sire.  —  Procreant,  pro'kre-ant,  a.  [L. 
procreans,  procreantis,  ppr.  of  procreo.) 
Procreating ;  producing  young ;  assisting  in 
producing  youngt.  —  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  procreates. 

Procrustean,  pro-krus'te-an,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  Procrustes,  a  robber  of 
ancient  Greece,  who  tortured  his  victims 
by  placing  them  on  a  bed,  and  stretching 
or  lopping  off  their  legs  to  adapt  the  body 
to  its  length  ;  hence,  acting  similarly;  pro- 
ducing uniformity  by  deforming  or  muti- 
lating. 

Proctor,  prok'ter,  n.  [Contr.  from  procu- 
rator; comp.  proxy.]  A  procurator;  a  per- 
son employed  to  manage  another's  cause 
in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law;  an 
official  in  a  university  whose  function  is 
to  see  that  good  order  is  kept  (as  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge).— Proctorage,  prok'ter- 
aj,  n.  Management  by  a  proctor.— Proc- 
torial, prok-to'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
proctor.— Proctorship,  prok'ter-ship,  n. 
The  office  of  a  proctor. 

Procumbent,  pro-kumTDent,  a.  [L.  pro- 
cumbens—pro,  forward,  and  cumbere,  to  lie.] 
Lying  down;  prone;  bot.  trailing;  prostrate; 
lying  on  the  ground,  but  without  putting 
forth  roots  (a  procumbent  stem). 

Procurator,  prok'u-ra-ter,  n.  [L.,  one 
who  manages,  an  agent,  from  procuro.  Pro- 
cure.] The  manager  of  another's  affairs; 
one  who  undertakes  the  care  of  legal 
proceedings  for  another;  a  governor  of  a 
province  under  the  Roman  emperors.  — 
Procurator-fiscal,  n.  The  title  of  public 
officials  in  Scotland  at  whose  instance 
criminal  proceedings  are  instituted  and 
carried  on  in  inferior  courts.— Procura- 
torial,  pr6-ku'ra-t6"ri-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  procurator  or  proctor.— Procurator- 
ship,  prok'u-ra-ter-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
procurator.— Procuracy,  prok'u-ra-si,  n. 
The  office  or  service  of  a  procurator ;  the 
management  of  an  affair  for  another.  — 
Procuration,  pro-ku-ra'shon,  n.  Man- 
agement of  another's  affairs;  the  document 
by  which  a  person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

Procure,  pro-kur',  v.t.— procured,  procur- 
ing. [Fr.  procurer,  from  L.  procurare,  to 
take  care  of,  to  attend  to— pro,  for,  and 
cura,  care.  Cure.]  To  obtain,  as  by  re- 
quest, loan,  effort,  labour,  or  purchase  ;  to 
get,  gain,  come  into  possession  of;  to  bring 
on  ;  to  attract  (modesty  procures  respect) ; 
to  cause,  bring  about,  effect,  contrive. — v.i. 
To  pimp.— Procurable,  pro-ku'ra-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  procured;  obtainable. — 
Procurement,    pro-kur'ment,  n.     The 
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act  of  procuring  or  obtaining.-  Procurer! 
prd-ku'rer,  u.     One  (lint  procures;  u  pimp* 
a  pander.— Procuress,  prok'ii-res. 
female  pimp;  a  bawd. 

Prociirvntloii,  pro-ker-va'shon,  n.  [L. 
pro,  forward,  and  curvatio,  a  curving]  A 
bending  forward. 

Prod,  prod,  n.  [A  form  of  brod,  brad.]  A 
pointed  instrument,  as  a  goad  or  an  awl ; 
a  st&b.—v.t.—p rodded,  prodding.  To  prick 
with  a  poiuted  instrument;  to  goad. 

Prodigal,  prod'i-gal,  a.  [L.L.  prodigalis, 
from  L.  prodigua,  prodigal,  from  pro,  forth, 
and  ago,  to  drive.  Act  J  Given  to  extrava- 
gant expenditure;  expending  wastefully; 
profuse  ;  lavish ;  wasteful ;  lavishly  bounti- 
ful.— n.  One  that  expends  money  extrava- 
gantly ;  one  that  is  profuse  or  lavish ;  a 
waster;  a  spendthrift.  —  Prodigal  It  y, 
prod-i-gal'i-ti,  n.  Extravagance  in  expendi- 
ture; profusion;  waste;  excessive  or  profuse 
liberality.— Prodigally,  prod'i-gal-li,  adv. 
In  a  prodigal  manner;  extravagantly;  lav- 
ishly; wastefully;  profusely. 

Prodigious,  pro-dij'us,  a.  [Fr. prodigieux; 
L.  prodigiosus,  strange,  wonderful,  from 
prodigium,  a  prodigy.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
prodigyj  ;  extraordinary;  very  great;  huge; 
enormous;  excessive;  intense. —  Prodig- 
iously, pro-dij'us-li,  adv.  Enormously; 
astonishingly;  excessively.— Prodiglous- 
ness,  pro-dij'us-nes,  n  — Prodigy,  prod'- 
i-ji,  n.  [L.  prodigium.]  Something  extra- 
ordinary from  which  omens  are  drawn ;  a 
portent;  anything  very  extraordinary;  a 
wonder  or  miracle  (he  is  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing) ;  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 

Produce,  pro-dus',  v.t.— produced,  produc- 
ing. [L.  produco  —  pro,  before,  forward, 
anddweere,  to  lead,  bring.  Duke.J  Tobring 
forward;  to  bring  or  offer  to  view  or  notice; 
to  exhibit;  to  bring  forth;  to  give  birth  to; 
to  bear,  furnish,  yield;  to  cause,  effect, 
bring  about;  to  make;  to  bring  into  being 
or  form ;  to  make  accrue  (money  produces 
interest) ;  geom.  to  draw  out  in  length ;  to 
extend  (to  produce  a  line  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance).— v.i.  To  bring  forth  or  yield  appro- 
priate offspring,  products,  or  consequences. 
— n.  (pro'dus).  A  total  produced,  brought 
forth,  or  yielded;  the  outcome  yielded  by 
labour  and  natural  growth;  yield  or  produc- 
tion (the  produce  of  a  farm  or  of  a  country). 
—  Produce-broker,  Produce-mer- 
chant, n.  A  dealer  in  foreign  or  colonial 
produce,  as  grain,  groceries,  dye-stuffs,  &c. 
—Producer,  pro-dQ'ser,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  produces;  plant  for  making 
producer  gas.  —  Producer  gas,  n.  A 
combustible  gas  of  low  calorific  value 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbon 
monoxide.  —  Product  bill ty,  pro-du'si- 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capability  of  being  pro- 
duced.—Producible,  pro-du'si-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  produced.— Product  ble- 
ness,  pro-dii'si-bl-ues,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  producible.  —  Product, 
prod'ukt,  n.  [L.  productum.]  A  thing 
which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits  or 
grain  crops;  what  is  yielded  by  the  soil; 
that  which  is  produced  by  labour  or  men- 
tal application  ;  a  production  ;  something 
resulting  as  a  consequence;  result;  math. 
the  result  of,  or  quantity  produced  by,  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers  or 
quantities  together.  —  Productile,  pro- 
duk'til,  a.  [L.  productilis.]  Capable  of 
being  extended  in  length.— Production, 
pro-duk'shon,  n.  [L.  productio,  producti- 
ons.] The  act  or  process  of  producing; 
pol.  econ.  the  producing  of  articles  having 
an  exchangeable  value ;  that  which  is  pro- 
duced or  made  (the  productions  of  the  earth, 
of  art  or  manufactures,  of  the  human  in- 
tellect). —  Productive,  pro-duk'tiv,  a. 
Having  the  power  of  producing;  fertile; 
producing  good  crops;  bringing  into  being; 
causing  to  exist  (an  age  productive  of  great 
men) ;  pol.  econ.  producing  commodities  of 
value ;  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.— 
Productively.  pr5-duk'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
productive  manner.— Productiveness, 
pro-duk'tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
productive.  —  Productivity,  pr<5-duk- 
tiv'i-ti,  n.    Power  of  producing. 


Proem,  prd'em,  n.  [Fr.  proeme,  from  L. 
proaminm,  (ir.prooimion-   pro,  before,  Mid 

oimoi,  way.]    Preface;  Introduction;  pre 

li  mi  nary  observations  to  a  hook  or  writing. 
— Procilllill,  pro  em'i-al,  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  proem. 

Profane,  pro-fan',  a.  [Fr.  profane,  from 
L.  profanus,  profane,  unholy—  pro,  forth 
from,  and /anum.  a  temple.  Kane.]  Not 
sacred  or  devoted  to  sacred  purposes ;  not 
poBsesRing  any  peculiar  sanctity;  secular; 
irreverent  towards  God  or  holy  things; 
speaking  or  spoken,  acting  or  acted  in  con 
tempt  of  sacred  things  or  implying  it ; 
blasphemous;  polluted.—  Profane  history, 
all  history  other  than  biblical.— v.t.— pro- 
faned, profaning.  To  treat  as  if  not  sacred 
or  deserving  reverence;  to  treat  with  ir- 
reverence, impiety,  or  sacrilege;  to  dese- 
crate (to  profane  the  name  of  God,  or  the 
Sabbath) ;  to  put  to  a  wrong  use ;  to  em- 
ploy basely  or  unworthily.  —  Profana- 
tion, prof-a-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  pro- 
faning; the  violating  of  sacred  things,  or 
the  treating  of  them  with  contempt  or  ir- 
reverence ;  desecration ;  the  act  of  treating 
with  too  little  delicacy.— Profanely,  pro- 
fan'li,  adv.  In  a  profane  manner;  impi- 
ously; blasphemously.  —  Profanencss, 
pro-fan'nes,  n.— Profaner,  pro-fa'ner,  n. 
One  who  profanes.— Profanity,  pro-fan'- 
i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  profane;  that 
which  is  profane  ;  profane  language  or  con- 
duct. 

Profess,  pro-fes',  v.t.  [L.  profiteri,  profes- 
sus,  to  declare,  acknowledge,  profess— pro, 
before,  and  fateor,  to  avow;  same  root  as 
fame,  fable,  fate.]  To  make  open  declar- 
ation of ;  to  avow,  acknowledge,  own ;  to 
acknowledge  or  own  publicly  to  be ;  to  lay 
claim  openly  to  the  character  of:  used  reft. 
(to  profess  one's  self  a  Christian);  to  make 
a  show  of;  to  make  protestations  or  a  pre- 
tence of;  to  pretend  (to  profess  great 
friendship  for  a  person) ;  to  declare  one's 
self  versed  in  (he  professes  surgery).— v.i. 
To  declare  openly;  to  make  any  declaration 
or  assertion.— Professedly,  pro-fes'ed-li, 
adv.  By  profession ;  avowedly.— Profes- 
sion, pro-fesh'on,  n.  [L.  professio.]  The 
act  of  professing;  a  public  avowal  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  one's  sentiments  or  be- 
lief ;  a  declaration ;  a  representation  or 
protestation  (professions  of  friendship  or 
sincerity) ;  a  calling  superior  to  a  mere 
trade  or  handicraft,  as  that  of  medicine, 
law,  architecture,  &c. ;  a  vocation ;  the  col- 
lective body  of  persons  engaged  in  such 
calling.— Professional,  pro-fesh'on-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  profession ;  engaged  in  a 
profession.— n.  A  member  of  any  profes- 
sion, but  more  often  applied,  in  opposition 
to  amateur,  to  persons  who  make  their 
living  by  arts,  &c,  in  which  non-profes- 
sionals are  accustomed  to  engage. — Pro- 
fessionally, pro-fesh'on-al-li,  adv.  In  a 
professional  manner;  in  the  way  of  one's 
profession  or  calling.  —  Professor,  pro- 
fes'er,  n.  [L.]  One  who  professes;  one 
who  publicly  unites  himself  to  the  visible 
church ;  one  who  is  visibly  or  ostensibly 
religious;  one  that  publicly  teaches  any  art, 
science,  or  branch  of  learning;  particularly, 
an  official  in  a  university,  college,  or  other 
seminary,  whose  business  is  to  deliver 
lectures  or  instruct  students.  —  Profes- 
sorial, pro-fes-so'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  professor  in  a  college,  &c— Professo- 
riate pro-fes-so'ri-at,  n.  A  body  of  pro- 
fessors ;  the  teaching  staff  of  professors.— 
Professorship,  pro-fes'er-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  professor. 

Proffer,  profer,  v.t.  [Fr.  proferer,  from 
L.  proferre,  to  bring  forward— pro,  before, 
and  ferre,  to  bring.  Fertile,  Bear.]  To 
hold  out  that  a  person  may  take ;  to  offer 
for  acceptance.— n.  An  offer  made;  some- 
thing proposed  for  acceptance  by  another  — 
Profferer,  proferer,  n.  One  who  prof- 
fers. 

Proficient,  pro-fish 'en  t,  n.  [L.  proficiens, 
from  proficio,  I  advance,  make  progress, 
improve— pro,  forward,  and  facio,  to  make. 
Fact.]  One  who  has  made  considerable 
advances  in  any  business,  art,  science,  or 
branch  of  learning;  an  adept;  an  expert, 
—a.  Well  versed  in  any  business  or  branch 


of  learning;  well  qualified;  competent.— 
Proficiently,  prO-fish'ent-li,  adv.  In  a 
proficient  manner.       Proficiency,  pr&- 

fiHh'en-Hi,  n.  The  state  of  being  proficient; 
Hkill  and  knowledge. 

Profile,  pro'fll,  //.  [Fr.  profit,  from  It. 
prafilo;  from  L.  pro,  before,  and  Jllunt,  a 
thread,  line.]  An  outline  or  contour;  es- 
pecially an  outline  of  the  human  face  Been 
aideways;  the  side  face  or  half  face;  the 
•  mi  Inn.-  or  contour  of  anything,  such  as  a 
building,  portion  of  country,  &c,  aB  shown 
by  a  section.  Used  also  as  adj.— v.t.— pro 
filed,  profiling.  To  draw  in  profile  ;  to  give 
a  profile  of.— Proflllst,  pro'fll-ist,  n.  One 
who  takes  profiles. 

Profit,  profit,  n.    [Fr.  profit,  from  L.  pro 
fectus,  progress,  increase,  from  proficio,  n 
advance,  to  improve.    Proficient.J    Any 
advantage;  an  accession  of  good  from  la 
bour  or  exertion;  especially,  the  advantage 
or  gain  resulting  to  the  owner  of  capita 
from  its  employment  in  any  undertaking 
the  difference  between   the  original  cos1 
and  selling  price  of  anything;  pecuniarj 
gain;  emolument.— Rate  of  profit,  the  pro 
portion  which  the  amount  of  profit  bean 
to  the  capital  employed.— v.t.    To  benefit 
to  advantage;  to  be  of  service  to;  to  ad 
vauce.— v.i.    To  derive  profit;  to  improve, 
to  make  progress  intellectually  or  morally 
to  gain  pecuniarily;  to  become  richer;  to  h 
of  use  or  advantage;  to  bring  good.— Prof 
itable,  profi-ta-bl,  a.    Yielding  or  bring 
ing  profit  or  gain;  gainful;  lucrative;  useful 
advantageous.— Profitableness,   prof'i 
ta-bl-nes,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being  profitable 
—  Profitably,  profi-ta-bli,  adv.     In  . 
profitable  manner;  gainfully;   advantage 
ously.— Profiteer,  prof-it-eY,  n.  A  trade 
who  takes  advantage  of  abnormal  cond; 
tions,  such  as  those  which  held  during  th 
Great  War,  to  makeexcessive  profit.— v.i.  T 
make  excess  profits.— Profitless,  profit 
les,  a.    Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage 
— Profitlessly,  profit-les-li,  adv. 

Profligate,  profli-gat,  a.  [L.  profligate 
pp.  of  profligo,  to  rout,  to  ruin — pro,  intens 
and  fligo,  to  strike  down;  seen  also  in  cor 
flict,  inflict,  &c]  Ruined  in  morals;  abar 
doned  to  vice;  lost  to  virtue  or  decency 
vicious ;  shameless  in  wickedness. — n.  A 
abandoned  person;  one  who  has  lost  a 
regard  to  good  principles,  virtue,  or  decenc; 
—Profligately,  profli-gat-li,  adv.  In" 
profligate  manner.— Profligacy,  Profit 
gateness,  profli-ga-si,  profli-gat-nes,  1 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  profligati 
a  profligate  or  very  vicious  course  of  lift 
abandoned  conduct. 

Profound,  pro-found',  a.  [Fr.  profond,  1 
profundus— pro,  forward,  far,  and  fundu 
bottom.  Found,  Fund.]  Deep;  descent 
ing  or  being  far  below  the  surface,  or  ii 
below  the  adjacent  places;  having  gre! 
depth;  intellectually  deep;  deep  in  kno\ 
ledge  or  skill  (a  profound  scholar) ;  chara 
terized  by  intensity;  far-reaching:  deep 
felt  (profound  grief);  touching;  bendir 
low;  humble;  exhibiting  or  expressir 
humility  (a  profound  bow,  profound  reve 
ence).— n.  The  deep ;  the  sea ;  the  ocea 
(with  the):  an  abyss;  a  deep  immeasurab 
space.— Profoundly,  pro-found'li,  ad 
In  a  profound  manner.— Profonndnes 
pro-found'nes,  n.  Profundity;  depth. 
Profundity,  pro-fun 'di-ti,  n.  The  qu? 
ity  or  condition  of  being  profound;  dep 
of  place,  of  knowledge,  &c. 

Profuse,  pro-fus',  a.  fL.  profusus,  fro 
profunda— pro,  forth,  and  fundere,  to  pot 
Fuse.]  Pouring  forth  lavishly;  extrav 
gant;  lavish;  liberal  to  excess;  prodigr. 
poured  forth  lavishly ;  exuberant.— Pr< 
fusely.  pro-fusli,  adv.  In  a  profuse  ma 
ner;  lavishly:  prodigally.— Profnsenes 
pro-fus'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
being  profuse. — Profusion,  pro-fu'zhc 
n.  [L.  profusio.]  Profuse  or  lavish  expe 
diture;  rich  abundance;  lavish  supply;  e 
uberant  plenty. 

Progeny,   proj'e-ni,  n.    [Fr.  proginU, 
progenies,  from  pro,  forth,  and  root  gen. 
bring  forth;  seen  also  in  gender,  generatu 
genus,  &c.    Genus.]   Offspring  collective 
children ;  descendants  of  the  human  kir 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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r  offspring  <>f  other  animals.  l*rogClll- 
i»r.  pro  jtin  i  tcr,   n.     An  ancestor   in   the 

lireci  line;  i  fonuather;  n  parent. 

roglotfl*.  pro-glot'tls.  n.   pi.  Proglot- 

Idr.H,  prO-glot'ti-des.  1 1 i r. .  the  tip  of  tho 
gagas  I  /.eel.  the  generatiTe  segment  or 
mil!  of  a  tapeworm, 

rogiinthir,  Prognathou.prog-Dath'- 

k,  prog-na'thus,  .;.  |Qr.  pro,  before,  and 
the  dice  k  or  jaw  bone.]  Charac 
by  projecting  jaws ;  applit  d  (,. 
.nils  when  the  jaw  Blants  forwards, 

taking  thelower  pan  of  the  face  very  prom 
Prognathism,    prog-nfl 
The  condition  of  I 'eing  prognathic 

rogiiosiK,  prog  no'.sis,  ?;.  [Qr.  prognosis, 
foreknow  inn.  |  Foreknowledge;  a  fore- 
ast,  especially  of  the  probable  course  of  a 
isease. 

rognostlc,  prog-nos'tik,  a.  [Gr.  prognos- 
o,  before,  and  gigru  sfed,  to  know. 
MOW.]  Foreshowing;  indicating  some- 
lung  future  by  signs  or  symptoms.  —  n. 
L  »ign  by  which  a  future  event  may  be 
■Own  or  foretold;  an  omen  ;  a  token  ;  a 
yuiptom;  aforetelling;  prediction.  —  Prog- 
lOftllcnblc,  prog-uos'ti-ka-bl,  o.  Capable 
f  being  prognosticated.  —  Prognostl- 
Jlte,  prog-nos'ti-kat,  v.t.— prognosticated, 
rating.  To  foretell  by  means  of 
resent  signs;  to  predict;  to  foreshow  or 
Dretoken ;  to  indicate  as  to  happen  in  the 
uture.  —  v.i.  To  judge  or  pronounce  from 
rognostics.  —  Prognostication,  prog- 
omi  kashou,  n.  The  act  of  prognosti- 
ating;  that  which  foreshows;  a  foretoken; 
revious  sign— Frognostlcative,  prog- 
os'ti-ka-tiv,  a.  Having  the  character  of  a 
rognostic— Prognosticator,  prog-nos'- 
i-ka-ter,  ».    One  who  prognosticates. 

rogrammc.  pro 'gram,  n.  [Fr.  pro- 
ramme,  from  Gr.  programma—pro,  before, 
nd  grapho,  to  write.]  A  plan  of  proceed- 
igs  sketched  out  beforehand  ;  an  outline 
r  detailed  sketch  or  advertisement  of  the 
rder  of  proceedings  or  subjects  embraced 
1  any  entertainment,  performance,  or 
ublic  ceremony. 

rogress,  pro'gres,  n.  [L.  progressus,  from 
royredior,  I  advance— pro,  before,  and 
radior,  to  go,  whence  also  grade,  gradual, 
c.  Grade.]  A  moving  or  going  forward; 
proceeding  onward;  a  moving  forward 
i  growth ;  increase ;  advance  in  matters 
f  any  kind ;  course ;  intellectual  or  moral 
nprovement ;  a  passage  from  place  to 
lace;  a  journey. — v.i.  (pro-gres').  To  move 
arward  or  onward;  to  advance:  to  proceed 
i  any  course;  to  advance  towards  some- 
thing better;  to  make  improvement.— Pro- 
Tession,  pro-gresh'on,  n.  [L.  progressio.] 
'he  act  of  progressing,  advancing,  or  mov- 
ig  forward ;  progress  ;  advance  ;  course  ; 
assage  ;  math,  regular  or  proportional  ad- 
ance  in  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers; 
ontinued  proportion,  arithmetical  or  geo- 
letrical  (thus  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  are  numbers  in 
rithmetical  progression;  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c,  in 
eomttrical  progression.  —  Progression* 
il,  pro-gresh'on-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  pro- 
ression— Progressionist,  pro-gresh'on- 
it,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  society  is 
u  a  state  of  progress  towards  perfection. — 
"rogressive,  pro-gres'iv,  a.  Moving  for- 
ward; proceeding  onward;  advancing:  im- 
roving.  —  Progressively,  pro-gres'iv-li, 
dv.  In  a  progressive  manner. — Progres- 
iveness,  pro-gres'iv-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
uality  of  being  progressive.  —  Progrcs- 
or,  pro-gres'er,  n.    One  who  progresses. 

rohibit,  pro-hib'it,  v.t.  [L.  prohibeo,  pro- 
ibittts  —  pro,  before,  and  habeo,  I  have.  I 
old.  Habit.]  To  forbid  authoritatively; 
o  interdict  by  authority  (to  prohibit  a 
erson  from  doing  a  thing  ;  to  prohibit  the 
hing  being  done);  to  prevent;  to  preclude. 
-Prohtbiter,  pro-bib'i-ter,  n.  One  who 
rohibits— Prohibition,  pro-hi-bish'on, 
••  The  act  of  prohibiting;  a  declaration 
o  hinder  some  action;  interdict.— Prohi- 
>ltioiiist,  pro-hi-bish'on-ist,  n.  One  who 
ivours  prohibition;  one  who  would  prohibit 
he  import  of  certain  goods  unless  with 
ieavy  customs  duties  ;  a  protectionist.  — 
*robibltive,  Prohibitory,  pro-hib'i- 


tiv,  pro  liili'i  to  n.  «'.     Seiving  to  prohibit; 

forbidding;  implying  prohibition. 

Project,  pro  jekt',  v.t.  (I,  ;>»'.i;iVi(»,  projre- 
tinn,  to  east  forth,  to  caUHe  to  jut  out  ;  "0, 
forward,   and  judo,   10  throw    (a«   In    eject, 

re/eot,  fca),    Ji  i.|    To  throw  oat  or  forth ; 

lO   east   or  shoot    forward;    to  scheme;    to 
contrive;    to    devise;    to   exhibit    OT   give  a 

delineation  of  on  a  rarfaoe;  to  delineate, 

ii.   To  shoot  forward;  to  extend  beyond 
something  else;   to  jut;  to  be  prominent 

n      (pro  jekt).       [O.Fr.    project,     Mod.Fr. 

(  j  That  which  is  projected  or deriied; 
a  plan;  a  scheme;  u  design.- -I'rojeclilc, 
pro-jek'til,  <i.  Impelling  forward  (a  pro- 
jiclilt  force);  caused  by  impulse  (projectile 
motion).— n.  A  body  projected  or  Impelled 
through  the  air,  as  a  stone  thrown  from 
the  hand  or  a  sling,  a  bullet  discharged 
from  a  cannon.  —  Projection,  pto-jck'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  proji'ctio.]  The  act  of  pro- 
jecting, throwing,  or  shooting  forward;  the 
■tats  of  projecting  or  jutting  out;  a  part 
projecting  or  jutting  out;  a  prominence; 
the  act  of  projecting  or  scheming;  the 
representation  of  something  by  means  of 
lines,  &c,  drawn  on  a  surface ;  especially 
the  representation  of  any  object  on  a  per- 
spective plane;  the  delineation  of  the 
earth's  surface  or  a  portion  of  it  by  a  map. 
Gnomonic,  Orthographic,  Stereogra- 
phic— Projector,  pro-jek'ter,  n.  One 
who  projects ;  one  who  forms  a  scheme  or 
design.— Project  ure,  pro-jek'tur,  n.  A 
jutting  out;  projection. 

Prolapse,  Prolapsus,  pro-laps',  pro- 
lap'sus,  n.  IL.  prolapsus— pro,  forward, 
and  labor,  lapsus,  to  slip,  fall.  Lapse.] 
Med.  a  falling  down  of  some  internal  organ 
from  its  proper  position;  a  falling  down  of 
the  womb. — v.i.— prolapsed,  prolapsing.  To 
fall  down  or  out;  to  suffer  a  prolapse. 

Prolate,  pro'lat,  a.  [L.  prolatus  —  pro, 
forth,  and  latns,  carried.]  Extended  be- 
yond the  line  of  an  exact  sphere.— Prolate 
spheroid,  a  spheroid  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  semi-ellipse  about  its  larger 
diameter ;  a  sphere  that  projects  too  much 
at  the  poles.    Oblate. 

Proleg,  pro'leg,  n.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  E.  leg.] 
One  of  the  leg-like  organs  of  certain  larvae, 
used  in  walking,  but  which  disappear  in 
the  perfect  insect. 

Prolegomenon,  pr5-le-gom'e-non,  n.  pi. 
Prolegomena,  prole-go m'e-n a.  [Gr., 
from  pro,  before,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  A 
preliminary  observation ;  chiefly  used  in 
plural,  and  applied  to  an  introductory  dis- 
cussion or  discourse  prefixed  to  a  book 
or  treatise.— Prolegomenary.  Prole- 
gomenons,  pro-le-gom'e-na-ri,  pro-le- 
gom'e-nus,  a.    Introductory. 

Prolepsis,  pro-lep 'sis,  n.  [Gr.  prolepsis, 
preconception — pro,  before,  and  lambano, 
I  take.]  Something  of  the  nature  of  an 
anticipation;  rhet.  a  figure  by  which  a  thing 
is  represented  as  already  done,  though  in 
reality  it  is  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
the  action  which  is  described  ('he  washed 
himself  clean');  a  figure  by  which  objec- 
tions are  anticipated;  an  anachronism. — 
Proleptic,  Proleptical,  pro-lep'tik, 
pro-lep'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  prolepsis  ; 
anticipatory.— Proleptlcally,  pro-lep'ti- 
kal-li,  adv.    In  a  proleptic  manner. 

Proletarian,  pro-le-ta'ri-an,  a.  [L.  pro- 
letarius,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  one 
useful  to  the  state  only  by  producing 
children,  from  proles,  offspring,  from  pro, 
before,  and  ol,  root  of  adolesce.  Adult.] 
Belonging  to  the  lowest  or  poorest  class  of 
the  community  ;  hence,  mean ;  vulgar. — n. 
A  member  of  the  poorest  class ;  one  of  the 
rabble.— Proletarianism,  Proletair- 
ism,  pro-le-ta'ri-an-izm,  pro-le-tar'izm,  n. 
The  condition  or  political  influence  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community. — Prole- 
tariat, pro-le-ta'ri-at,  n.  Proletarians  col- 
lectively ;  the  lower  classes.— Proletary, 
prol'e-ta-ri,  n.    One  of  the  lower  orders. 

Proliferation,  pro-lif'er-a"shon,  n.  [L. 
proles,  prolis,  offspring,  &ndferre,  to  bear.] 
Reproduction  by  continued  cell  division 
or  budding;  the  production  of  proliferous 
growths.  —  Proliferous,  pro-lif'er-us,  a. 


Bet,  bearing  oi  producing  something  abnor- 
mal or  adventitious  lah  a  flower  within 
snothei  flow  1 1 

Prollllc.  piol,r,k,  a,  |Fr.  proliflque;  L. 
prolifi 

make.    Pboli  i  arias  |   i  roung 

or  fruit,  especially  Ln  abundance     fruitful; 
nroduol  Iti  ;  servii  •  • 
having   the  quality   <>i  generating  sbun 

dantlv    la    tonic    prolific    of    COOl 

Prolillrally,  pro-Uf'i-kal-ll,  ode.  In  a 
prolific  manner.  -Prollncnesa,  pro-ltf- 

ik-nes,  7i. 

ProllucroiiH,  pro  lij'er-us,  a.  |F.  proles, 
Offspring,    and  gero,   to  product         P&OL] 

taiuas.J    Productive  of  offspring. 

ligerous  disc,  the  germ  in  an  egg. 

Prolix,  pro'liks,  a.  (L.  prolixus,  extended, 
prolix— pro,  forth,  and  root  of  liquto,  so 
flow.  Liquid.]  Long  and  wordy;  extend 
ing  to  a  great  length;  diffuse;  indulging 
in  lengthy  discourse;  discussing  at  Kieat 
length;  tedious.  —  Prolixity,  1'rolix- 
1ICH8,  pro-lik'si-ti,  pro-liks'ncs,  n.  The 
state  or  uuality  of  being  prolix. —Prolixly, 
pro-liks'li,  adv.     In  a  prolix  manner. 

Prolocutor,  pr5-lok'u-ter,  n.  [L.,  from 
proloquor—pro,  for,  and  loquor,  locut its,  to 
speak.  Loquacious.]  One  who  speaks 
for  another!;  the  speaker  or  chairman  of 
a  convocation.— Prolocutorsbip, 
lok'u-ter-ship,  n.   The  office  of  a  prolocutor. 

Prologue,  pro'log,  n.  [Fr.,  prologue,  L. 
prologus,  from  Gr.  prologos—pro,  before, 
and  lego,  to  speak.]  A  preface  or  introduc- 
tion ;  the  discourse  or  poem  spoken  before 
a  dramatic  performance  or  play  begins;  the 
speaker  of  a  prologue. — v.t.  —  prologued, 
prologuing.  To  introduce  with  a  formal 
prologue;  to  preface.  —  Prologize,  pro'- 
log iz,  v.i.— prologized,  prologizing.  To  de- 
liver a  prologue. 

Prolong,  pro-long',  v.t.  [Fr.  prolonger— L. 
pro,  forth,  and  longus.  Long.]  To  lengthen 
in  time;  to  extend  the  duration  of;  to 
lengthen  out ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time ; 
to  extend  in  space  or  length  (to  prolong  a 
line).— v.i.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time. — 
Prolongation,  pro-long-ga'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  prolonging ;  a  part  prolonged ;  an 
extension.  —  Prolonger,  pro-long'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  prolongs.— Pro- 
longment,  pro-loug'ment,  n.  The  act  of. 

Prolusion,  pro-lu'zhon,  n.  [L.  prolusio, 
a  prelude— pro,  before,  and  ludo,  lusvm,  to 
play.  Ludicrous.]  A  prelude  or  prelimi- 
nary; a  preliminary  trial. 

Promenade,  prom-e-nad',  n.  [Fr.,  from 
promener,  from  L.  pro,  forward,  and  mindre, 
to  drive,  from  mina,  a  threat.  Menace.] 
A  walk  for  pleasure  and  show  or  exercise; 
a  place  for  walking  in  public— v.i.— prome- 
naded, promenading.  To  walk  for  amuse- 
ment, show,  or  exercise.— Promenader, 
prom-e-na'der,  n.    One  who  promenades. 

Promethean,  pro-me'thS-an,  a.  [From 
Prometheus  of  Greek  mythology,  lit.  the 
forethinker,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven 
and  imparted  it  to  mortals.]  Pertaining  to 
Prometheus ;  pertaining  to  fire  or  heat ; 
hence,  possessing  life-giving  qualities. 

Prominence,  Prominency,  prom'i- 
nens,  prom 'i-n en-si,  n.  [L.  prominentia, 
from  promineo—pro,  forward,  and  minere, 
to  project.  Eminent.]  A  standing  out 
from  the  surface  of  something ;  that  which 
juts  out;  protuberance;  state  of  being  dis- 
tinguished among  men;  conspicuousness; 
distinction.  —  Prominent,  prom'i-nent, 
a.  [L.  prominens.]  Standing  out  beyond 
the  line  or  surface  of  something;  jutting; 
protuberant;  distinguished  above  others 
(a  prominent  character);  likely  to  attract 
special  attention  from  size,  position,  &c; 
striking ;  conspicuous.  —  Prominently, 
prom'i-nent-li,  adv.  In  a  prominent  man- 
ner. 

Promiscuous,  pro-mis'ku-us,  a.  [L. pro- 
miscuus,  from  promisceo—pro,  and  misceo, 
to  mix.  Mix.]  Consisting  of  individuals 
united  in  a  body  or  mass  without  order; 
mingled  indiscriminately;  forming  part  of 
a  confused  crowd  or  mass;  random  ;  indis- 
criminate; not  restricted  to  an  individual. 
— Promiscuously,  pro-mis'ku-us-li,  adv. 
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In  a  promiscuous  manner. -Proilllseu- 
(MISIICSH,  I'ioiiiimiiiIv  pro  niia'ku 
u»iu's,  pro  -mis  krt'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  promiscuous. 

Promise,  promts,  Ik  [Fr.  promesite,  from 
L.  promiittU,  put  forward  —  vro,  before, 
and  mitt  ere,  to  send.  Mis.moN.J  A  declara- 
tion, written  or  verbal,  made  by  one  person 
to  another,  which  binds  the  person  who 
makes  it  to  do  or  forbear  a  certain  act 
specified;  a  declaration  that  something  will 
be  done  or  given  for  the  benefit  of  another; 
ground  or  basis  of  expectation;  earnest; 
pledge;  that  which  affords  a  ground  for 
expectation  of  future  distinction  (a  youth 
of  great  promise).— v. t.— promised,  promis- 
ing. To  make  a  promise  of;  to  engage  to 
do,  give,  grant,  or  procure  for  some  one;  to 
afford  reason  to  expect  (the  year  promises 
a  good  harvest). — v.i.  To  make  a  promise; 
to  assure  one  by  a  promise;  to  afford  hopes 
or  expectations. — I  promist  you,  I  declare 
to  you;  I  assure  you.— Promisee,  prom- 
is-e',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made.  —  Promlser,  prom'is-er,  n.  One 
who  promises.  —  Promising,  promis- 
ing, a.  Giving  promise ;  affording  rea- 
sonable ground  of  hope  for  the  future ; 
looking  as  if  likely  to  turn  out  well.  — 
Promisingly,  prom'is-ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
promising  manner.— Promissive.t  pro- 
mis'iv,  a.  Making  or  implying  a  promise. 
—  Promissorlly,  prom'is-o-ri-li,  adv.  By 
way  of  promise.— Promissory,  prom'is- 
o-ri,  a.  Containing  a  promise  or  binding 
declaration  of  something  to  be  done  or  fore- 
borne. — Promissory  note,  a  writing  which 
contains  a  promise  of  the  payment  of 
money  to  a  certain  person  at  a  specified 
date. 

Promontory,  prom'on-to-ri,  n.  [L.  pro- 
montorium—pro,  forward,  and  mons,  montis, 
a  mountain.  Mount.]  A  high  point  of 
land  or  rock  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  line  of  coast;  a  headland. 

Promote,  pro-mot',  v.t.— promoted,  pro- 
moting. [L.  promotus,  pp.  of  promovere,  to 
move  forward — pro,  forward,  and  movere, 
to  move.  Move.]  To  contribute  to  the 
growth,  enlargement,  increase,  or  power  of; 
to  forward ;  to  advance ;  to  help  onward ; 
to  excite ;  to  stir  up  (as  strife) ;  to  exalt  or 
raise  to  a  higher  post  or  position;  to  elevate. 
— Promoter,  pro-mo'ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  promotes ;  an  encourager ;  one 
that  aids  in  promoting  some  financial  under- 
taking ;  one  engaged  in  getting  up  a  joint- 
stock  company.  —  Promotion,  pro-mo'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  promoting ;  advance- 
ment ;  encouragement ;  exaltation  in  rank 
or  honour;  preferment. — Promotive, 
pro-mo'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  advance  or  pro- 
mote. 

Prompt,  promt,  o.  [Fr.  prompt,  from  L. 
promptus,  brought  out,  ready,  quick,  from 
promo,  promptum,  to  bring  forth  —  pro, 
forth,  and  emo,  to  take.  Exempt.]  Ready 
and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands; 
acting  with  cheerful  alacrity;  ready  and 
willing ;  performed  without  delay ;  quick  ; 
ready;  not  delayed. — v.t.  To  move  or  excite 
to  action  or  exertion ;  to  incite ;  to  insti- 
gate ;  to  assist  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss  by 
pronouncing  the  words  forgotten  or  next 
in  order  (to  prompt  an  actor) ;  to  dictate ; 
to  suggest  to  the  mind.— n.  Com.  an  agree- 
ment in  which  one  party  engages  to  sell 
certain  goods  at  a  given  price,  and  the 
other  party  ,to  take  them  up  and  pay  at  a 
specified  date.— Prompt-book,  n.  The 
book  used  by  a  prompter  of  a  theatre. — 
Prompter,  prom'ter,  n.  One  that 
prompts;  specifically,  one  placed  behind 
the  scenes  in  a  theatre,  whose  business  is 
to  assist  the  actors  when  at  a  loss  by  utter- 
ing the  first  words  of  a  sentence  or  words 
forgotten.  —  Promptitude,  prom'ti-tud, 
n.  Readiness;  quickness  of  decision  and 
action  when  occasion  demands;  readiness 
of  will;  cheerful  alacrity.  —  Promptly, 
promt'li,  adv.  In  a  prompt  manner.  — 
Promptness,  promt'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prompt;  promptitude  — 
Promptuary,  prom'tu-a-ri,  n.  [L.  promp- 
tuarium.]  A  storehouse;  a  magazine;  a 
repository. 


Promulgate,  prom'ul-gat,  v.t.— prom  »l 
gated,  promulgating.  [L.  promulgo,  pro 
tnulgatXW,  origin  unknown. J  To  make 
known  by  open  declaration,  as  laws,  de- 
crees, tidings,  &c. ;  to  publish  abroad;  to 
announce;  to  proclaim.  —  Promulga- 
tion, pro-mul-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of  pro 
mulgating;  publication;  open  declaration. 

—  Promulgator,  Promulger,  pro7- 
mul-ga-ter  or  pro-mul'ga-ter,  pro-mul'jer,  n. 
One  who  promulgates  or  publishes  abroad. 
—Prom ill ge,  pro-mulj',  v.t.—promulged, 
promulging.    To  promulgate. 

Pronaos,  pro-na'os,  n.  [Gr.  pro,  before, 
and  naos,  a  temple.]  Arch,  the  space  in 
front  of  the  naos  of  a  temple ;  a  vestibule 
or  portico. 

Pronation,  pro-na'shon,  n.  [From  L.  pro- 
nus,  prone,  having  the  face  downward. 
Prone.]  That  motion  of  the  arm  whereby 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward; 
position  of  the  hand  with  the  thumb  toward 
the  body  and  the  palm  downward.— Pro- 
nator, pro-na'ter,  n.  A  muscle  of  the 
forearm  which  turns  the  palm  downward. 

Prone,  pron,  a.  [L.  pronus,  hanging  or 
leaning  forwards,  prone,  from  pro,  before, 
forward ;  cog.  Gr.  prenes,  Skr.  pravana, 
prone.]  Bending  forward;  lying  with  the 
face  downward;  rushing  or  falling  headlong 
or  downward;  sloping  downward;  inclined; 
inclined  by  disposition  or  natural  tendency; 
propense;  disposed:  usually  in  a  bad  sense 
(men  prone  to  evil,  prone  to  strife).  — 
Pronely,  pron'li,  adv.  In  a  prone  man- 
ner or  position.  —  Proneness,  pron'nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  prone ;  inclination  ; 
propensity;  readiness. 

Pronephros,  pro-nef'ros,  n.  [L.  pro,  be- 
fore, Gr.  nephros,  a  kidney.]  In  vertebrates, 
the  first  of  three  successive  renal  organs; 
the  '  head '  kidney. 

Prong,  prong,  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
prov.E.  prog,  to  prod;  W.  procio,  to  thrust, 
to  poke.]  A  sharp-pointed  instrument; 
the  spike  of  a  fork  or  of  a  similar  instru- 
ment; a  pointed  projection  (the  prongs  of  a 
deer's  antlers).— -v.t.  To  stab,  as  with  a  fork. 

—  Prong-buck,  Prong-horn,  n.  A 
species  of  hollow-horned  antelope  which 
inhabits  the  western  parts  of  North 
America. — Pronged,  prongd,  a.  Having 
prongs. 

Pronominal,  pro-nom'i-nal,  a.  [L.  pro- 
nomen,  a  pronoun.  Pronoun.]  Belonging 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pronoun. — Pro- 
nominally,  pro-nom'i-nal-li,  adv.  With 
the  effect  of  a  pronoun. 

Prononc£,  pro-non-sa,  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.  pro- 
nounced; hence,  strongly  marked  or  defined; 
decided,  as  in  manners  or  character. 

Pronoun,  prd'noun,  n.  [From  pro,  for, 
and  noun;  L.  pronomen,  a  pronoun— pro, 
for,  and  nomen,  a  name,  a  noun.]  Gram. 
one  of  a  certain  class  of  words  or  generalized 
terms  often  used  instead  of  a  noun  or  name, 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  it:  classified 
under  the  heads  of  personal,  relative,  inter- 
rogative, possessive,  demonstrative,  distribu- 
tive, and  indefinite  pronouns,  the  last  four 
classes  being  commonly  called  adjective 
pronouns  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Pronounce,  pro-nouns',  v.t.— pronounced, 
pronouncing.  [Fr.  prononcer,  from  L.  pro- 
nuntio,  pronuntiatus  —  pro,  before,  and 
nuntio,  to  declare.  Nuncio.]  To  form  or 
articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech;  to 
utter;  to  speak;  to  utter  formally,  officially, 
or  solemnly  (the  court  pronounced  sentence 
of  death) ;  to  declare  or  affirm  (he  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery). — v.i.  To  speak  with 
confidence  or  authority;  to  utter  an  opinion; 
to  use  a  certain  pronunciation.  —  Pro- 
nounceable, pro-nouns'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  pronounced.  —  Pronounced, 
pro-nounst',  a.  [Fr.  prononci,  pronounced.] 
Strongly  marked  or  defined ;  decided  (a 
man  of  pronounced  views). — Pronounce- 
ment, pro-nouns'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
pronouncing ;  a  formal  announcement.  — 
Pronouncer,  pro-nouns'er,  n.  One  who 
pronounces.—  Pronouncing,  pro-nouns'- 
ing,  a.  Pertaining  to,  indicating,  or  teach- 
ing pronunciation.— Pronnnciamie.il- 
to,  pro-nun'the-a-me-en"t5,  n.     [Sp.]     A 


manifesto  or  proclamation;  a  formal  an- 
nouncement or  declaration.-  Pron  inicl- 
allon.  pro  nun'si  a"shon,  n.  |L.  pi  on  unci- 
atio.]  The  act  of  pronouncing  or  uttering 
with  articulation;  the  mode  of  uttering 
winds  or  letters;  utterance.      ProilllllCla 

alive,  Proiiunclatory.pro-nuii'si  a  tiv, 

pro-nun'si-a-to-ri,  a.  Serving  to  pronounce 
or  declare;  declaratory. 
Pronucleus,  pr5-nu'klg-U8,  n.  [L.  pro, 
before,  nucleus.]  One  of  the  two  nuclei' 
seen  in  the  course  of  fertilization  of  an 
ovum,  the  female  pronucleus  belonging  to 
the  ovum  itself,  and  the  male  pronucleus  to 
the  sperm. 

Prony  brake,  pro'ni,  n.  [After  Baron 
de  Prony,  French  engineer.]  A  form  of 
friction  dynamometer,  in  which  the  friction 
is  measured  by  balancing  wilh  a  weighted 
lever. 

I* roo- in  ion,  pro-e'mi-on,n.  [Gr. prooimion. 
Proem.]    Introduction. 

Proof,  prof,  n.  [O.E.  pro/e,  Fr.  pnuve, 
L.L.  proba.  Prove.]  Any  effort,  process, 
or  operation  that  ascertains  truth  or  fact: 
a  test ;  a  trial ;  what  serves  as  evidence 
what  proves  or  establishes;  that  which 
convinces  the  mind  and  produces  belief 
a  test  applied  to  certain  manufactured  01 
other  articles;  the  act  of  testing  the  strength 
of  alcoholic  spirits ;  hence,  also  the  degret 
of  strength  in  spirit;  printing,  a  rough  im 
pression  of  a  piece  of  matter,  taken  for  cor 
rection;  engr.  an  impression  taken  from  ai 
engraving  to  prove  the  state  of  it  during 
the  progress  of  executing;  an  early  impres 
sion,  or  one  of  a  limited  number  taker 
before  the  letters  to  be  inserted  areengraver 
on  the  plate;  called  a,  proof -impression,  am 
considered  the  best,  because  taken  befon 
the  plate  is  worn. — a.  Impenetrable;  abli 
to  resist,  physically  or  morally  (proof  agains 
shot,  against  temptation). —Proof-house 
n.  A  house  fitted  up  for  proving  the  barrel; 
of  fire-arms.— Proof-sheet,  n.  Printing 
a  rough  impression  of  a  sheet,  taken  to  se< 
if  any  errors  remain  for  correction.  - 
Proof-spirit,  n.  Spirit  of  a  certain  al 
coholic  strength  (49 '24  per  cent  of  alcoho 
by  weight). 

Prop,  prop,  n.  [Same  as  Ir.  propa,  Gael 
prop,  a  prop.]  That  which  sustains  an  in 
cumbent  weight;  a  fulcrum ;  a  support;  i 
stay. — v.t.— propped,  propping.  To  suppor 
by  placing  something  under  or  against ;  t< 
support  by  standing  under  or  against;  b 
support  or  sustain,  in  a  general  sense. 

Propaedeutics,  pro-pe-du'tiks,  n.  [Gr 
propaideuo,  to  instruct  beforehand,  fron 
pro,  before,  and  paideub,  to  educate,  fron 
pais,  paidos,  a  child.]  The  preliminar. 
learning  connected  with  any  art  or  science.  - 
Propaedeutic,  Propaedeutical,  pro 
pe-du'tik,  pro-pe-du'ti-kal,  a.  Pertainin 
to  propaedeutics;  instructing  beforehand. 

Propaganda,  prop-a-gan'da,  n.  [Fror. 
the  congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,  a 
Rome.  Propagate.]  An  institution  b 
means  of  which  Christianity  is  propagate' 
in  heathen  countries,  especially  the  congre 
gation  de  propaganda  fide  (for  propagatin 
the  faith),  established  at  Rome  by  Gregor 
XV  in  1622,  and  now  charged  with  th 
management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis 
sions;  hence,  any  kind  of  institution  o 
system  for  proselytizing  or  for  propagatin 
a  peculiar  set  of  doctrines. — Propagaii 
dism,  prop-a-gan'dizm,  n.  The  syster 
or  practice-  of  propagating  tenets  or  prir 
ciples.  —  Propagandist,  prop-a-gan'disi 
n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  sprea 
of  any  system  of  principles. 

Propagate,  prop'a-gat,  v.t.— propagated 
propagating.  [L.  propagare,  propagatus,  t 
peg  down,  to  propagate— pro,  before,  an 
pag,  root  of  pango,  to  fasten,  fix,  set,  plar 
(seen  in  paction,  compact,  impinge,  &c.) 
To  continue  or  multiply  by  generation  c 
successive  reproduction  ;  to  cause  to  repr< 
duce  itself:  applied  to  animals  and  plants 
to  spread  from  person  to  person  or  froi 
place  to  place;  to  diffuse;  to  generati 
beget,  produce,  originate. —v.t.  To  hav 
young  or  issue ;  to  be  reproduced  cr  mult 
plied  by  generation,  or  by  new  shoots  c 
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hat*    Propagation,  prop-a-gl'ihon,  n 

i,,  aoi  ol  propagal  m*  .  the  multiplioat  ion 
|  the  kind  nr  species  by  generation  or 
(production;  the  spreading  or  extension 
[anything;  diffusion.      Propagal ive, 

:    IlV,      (I.  I  l.l\  1 1  IK       I  l>0      P"«  'I       Of 

ropagaiion;  propagating.    Propagator, 

.  ici.    u.      ( >nc   u  ho   propagates. 
Topagahlc,  prop  .1  :  .i  bl,  a     I  Capable  of 

pagated;  capable  of  being  spread, 
i  doctrines  or  principles.  Propagn- 
im.  prfi  pag'Q-lum,  n.  Bot.  an  offshoot 
terminating  bud  attached  by  a  thickiah 
alk  to  the  parent  plant. 
-opc«l.  prfi  ped,  n.    [L.  pro,  for,  and  pes, 

iot.  I    Entom.  one  of  the  falso  feet 
certain  lai  vs&. 
•opcl,  prfi-pel',  v.t.— propelled, propelling. 

lo  pro,  forward,  and  }><llo,  to 
■  In  compel,  dispel,  impel,  &c. 
|  i-\i  i:  )  To  drive  forward;  to  urge  or 
M  onward  by  force.— Propellent,  prfi- 
lent,  a.  Driving  forward;  propelling.— 
ropcller,  prfi-pel'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
ueii  propels;  specifically,  a  contrivance 
r  propelling  a  steam-vessel,  consisting 
w  with  large  blades  placed  in  the 
KB,  and  moved  by  steam.    Screw. 

•pendent,    pro-pen'dent,    a.     [Pro- 

nsi -.  |  Bot.  hanging  forward  and  down- 
ird. 

opense,  pro-pens',  a.     [L.   propensus, 

forwards,    projecting,    from   pro- 

ndro—pro,  forward,  and  ptndeo,  to  hang. 

\i\vi\]  Leaning  toward,  in  a  moral 
□se;  inclined;  disposed,  either  to  good  or 
il;  prone.— Pro-pen seness,  Propcn- 
on,  pro-pens'nes,  pro-pen'shon,  ».  The 
ite  of  being  prepense;  propensity. — Pro- 
'iisity,  pro-pen'si-ti,  n.  Bent  of  mind, 
tural  or  acquired;  inclination;  natural 
adeucy  or  disposition,  particularly  to  evil. 

oper,  prop'er,  a.  [Fr.  propre,  from  L. 
opring,  one's  own,  peculiar,  proper;  al- 
dto  prope,  near.  Propinqihty.]  Pecu- 
,r;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to 
particular  individual  or  state  ;  natural ; 
rticularly  suited  to  or  befitting;  belong- 
j  to  as  one's  own;  gram,  applied  to  a 
un  when  it  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
reon  or  thing:  opposed  to  common  (as 
akspere,  London) ;  fit;  suitable;  adapted; 
propriate ;  correct ;  just ;  according  to 
:ht  usage;  hence,  properly  so  called;  real; 
tual  (the  garden  proper) ;  bot.  single,  or 
nnected  with  something  single. — Proper 
ition  (asti-on.),  the  real  motion  of  the  sun, 
inets,  &c,  as  opposed  to  their  apparent 
)tions.— Properly,  prop'er-li,  adv.  In 
>roper  manner;  fitly;  suitably;  rightly; 
a  strict  sense ;  strictly.— Properness, 
">p'er-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 
Property,  prop'er-ti,  n.  [Fr.  propriety 
proprietas,  from  proprius,  one's  own.] 
peculiar  quality  of  anything;  that  which 
inherent  in  a  thing,  or  naturally  essential 
it ;  an  attribute ;  the  exclusive  right  of 
ssessing,  enjoying,  and  disposing  of  a 
ng;  ownership;  the  subject  of  such  a 
ht;  the  thing  owned;  an  estate,  whether 
lands,  buildings,  goods,  money,  &c;  in 
atres,  a  stage  requisite;  any  article 
cessary  to  be  produced  in  some  scene. — 
ropertied,  prop'er-tid,  a.  Possessed  of 
>perty.— Property-man,  n.  The  man 
charge  of  the  properties  or  stage  requi- 
88  of  a  theatre.— Property-room,  n. 
e,  room  in  which  stage  properties  are 
E>t.— Property-tax,  n.  A  direct  tax 
posed  on  property. 

opliecy,  prof'e-si,  n.  [O.Fr.  prophecie, 
<p}.ctir,  L.  prophetia,  from  Gr.  propheteia, 
m  prophetes,  a  prophet— pro,  before, 
d  phemi,  to  tell ;  same  root  as  fame.']  A 
etelling;  a  declaration  of  something  to 
ne;  especially,  a  foretelling  inspired  by 
d;  a  book  of  prophecies;  Scrip,  interpre- 
iou  of  Scripture;  exhortation  or  instruc- 
n  (O.T.).— Prophesler,  prof'e-si-er,  n. 
e  who  predicts  events.  —  Prophesy, 
>f'e-si,  v.t. — prophesied,  prophesying.  To 
etell;  to  predict. — v.i.  To  utter  predic- 
ts; to  make  declaration  of  events  to  come; 
'ip.  to  interpret  or  explain  Scripture  or  re- 
ious  subjects.— Prophet,  prof'et,  n.  [L. 
ypheta,  from  Gr.  prophetes.]     One  that 


foretelli  future  areata;  eprediotor;  ■  fori 
teller;  a  person  Inaptred  or  Instructed  by 
God  to  announoa  future  erente;  v 1  (p.  en 
Interpretei  Minor  prophett^  the  authors 
oi  the  i  waive  last  booln  of  the  <  dd  T<   ta 

nienl.   M  Oppoeod  bo   ImouIi,  .1.  i .  mi;ih,  and 

EzekieL  Propheteaa,  prof'et-ee,  a  a 
female  prophet,  Prophetic,  Prophet- 
ical, pro  fei'ik,  pro  let'i  kal,  <i .  I'ertaining 
or  relating  to  e  prophet  or  prophecy;  having 

thfl  character  of  prophecy,  containing  DTO 

phecy.  Prophetically,  prfi-fet'i-fcal-li, 
<nir  iii  a  prophetio  manner;  by  way  of 
prediction. 

Prophylactic,  pro-li  lak'tik,  a.  |Cr.  pro- 
phylaJtakot    pro,  before,  and  phyUuto,  to 

guard.]  Mat.  prevenlive,  defending  from 
or  warding  oil'   disease.  —  n.    A   medicine 

which  preserves  or  defendi  against  dieeaee  , 
a  preventive.— Prophylaxis,  pro-fi-lak'- 
sis,  n.  [Gr.]  Preventive  or  preservative 
treatment. 

Propinquity,  pro-pin'kwi-ti,  n.  [L.  pro- 
pinqnitas,  from  propinqnus,  near,  from 
prope,  near;  whence  also  (ap)proacA.  PROX- 
IMITY.] Nearness  in  place;  neighbourhood; 
nearness  in  time ;  nearness  of  blood ;  kin- 
dred. 

Propitiate,  pro-pish'i-at,  v.t.— propitiated, 
propitiating.    [L.  propitio,  propitiatum,  to 
propitiate,  from  propitius,  propitious,  from 
pro,   foward,  and  peto,  to  seek,  primarily 
referring  to  a  bird  whose  flight  is  of  happy 
augury.   Petition.]  To  appease  and  render 
favourable;  to  make  propitious;  to  concili- 
ate. —  Propitiation,   pr6-pish/i-a"shon, 
n.  The  act  of  propitiating;  theol.  the  atone- 
ment or  atoning  sacrifice  offered  to  God  to 
assuage  his  wrath  and  render  him  propitious 
to  sinners.— Propitiator,  pro-pish'i-a-ter, 
n.    One  who  propitiates.  —  Propitiato- 
rlly,  pro-pish'i-a-to-ri-li,  adv.    By  way  of 
propitiation.  —  Propitiatory,  pro-pish'i- 
a-to-ri,  a.    Having  the  power  to  make  pro- 
pitious; serving  to  propitiate. — n.  Jewish 
antiq.  the  mercy-seat;  the  lid  or  cover  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.— Propitlahle, 
pro-pish'i-a-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being   pro- 
pitiated.—Propitious,   pro-pish'us,    a. 
Favourably  disposed  towards  a  person ;  dis- 
posed to  be  gracious  or  merciful;  ready  to 
forgive  sins  and  bestow  blessings;  affording 
favourable  conditions  or  circumstances  (a 
propitious  season).— Propitiously,  pro- 
pish'us-li,  adv.    In  a  propitious  manner. — 
Propitlousness,  pro-pish'us-nes,  n. 
Proplasm,  pro'plazm,  n.    [Gr,  proplasma 
—pro,  before,  and  plasso,  to  mould.]     A 
mould;  a  matrix. — Proplastlc,  pro-plas'- 
tik,  a.    Forming  a  mould  or  cast. — Pro- 
plastics,    pro-plas'tiks,    n.     The   art   of 
making  moulds  for  castings,  &c. 
Propodlum,  pro-po'di-um,  n.    [Gr.  pro, 
before,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]    Zool.  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  in  molluscs. 
Propolis,  pro'po-lis,  n.    [Gr.  pro,  before, 
and  polis,  city.]    A  substance  having  some 
resemblance  to  wax,  used  by  bees  to  stop 
the  holes  and  crevices  in  their  hives. 
Propone,  pro-pon',  v.t.    [L.  propono—pro, 
before,  and  pono,  to  place.    Position.]  To 
propose;  to  propound.— Proponent,  pro- 
ponent, 7i.    One  that  makes  a  proposal,  or 
lays  down  a  proposition. 
Proportion,  pro-por'shon,  n.  [L.  proportio 
— pro,  before,  and   portio,  part  or  share. 
Portion.]     The  comparative   relation  of 
one  thing  to  another  in  respect  to  size, 
quantity,  or  degree ;  suitable  or  correspon- 
ding degree ;   the  relation  of  one  part  to 
another  or  to  the  whole,  with  respect  to 
magnitude;  relative  size  and  arrangement 
of  parts;   symmetrical  arrangement;   the 
proper  relation  of  parts  in  a  whole;  sym- 
metry ;  that  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a 
whole  is  divided  according  to  rule ;  just  or 
equal  share;   lot;   math,  the   equality  or 
similarity  of  ratios;  arith.  the  rule  of  three, 
that  rule  which  enables  us  to  find  a  fourth 
proportional   to   three   given   numbers.  — 
Simple  proportion,  the  equality  of  the  ratio 
of  two  quantities   to   that  of   two   other 
quantities.  —  Compound    proportion,    the 
equality  of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  to 
another  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent of  which  are  respectively  the  pro- 


dui  1 1  •  \  ■  ..  nti  and  oonw  queatt 

"t  i  iro  "i  mori   ratio       ( 'ontinued  propor 
tion,  a  .il  qua)  raUoa,  a« 

2,  4,  k,  if,,  ■*.(-.     iiai  iiKni <■  ni  or  mutieaX  pro 
portion.    II akmonkai,     /  oi  fa 

vtrupropw  tion,     EUeciprooax,  Inversi 
— v.t.    To  adjust  in  a  suitable  i 
to  harmoniou  I)  adjual  to  something  else 
as  regard!  dimension!  or  <  it*  ol    to  foi  m 

With  symmetry.  I'roporllona  Itlr,  prfi 
pfirebon  a  bl,  a.  <  apable  ol  tx  lug  pro 
portioned;  being  In  proportion;  bafing  a 
due  comparative  relation;  corresponding; 
well  proportioned;  irmmetrioal  Propor- 
tlonableneae,  prfi  poVabon  a  hi  Dea,n 
ProportlonaDly,prfi-pfir/aboa  1  bll.adv 
[naproportionable  manner;  proportionally; 
correspondingly.  Proportional,  prfi 
pfirahon-al,  a.  Having  a  due  proportion; 
being  in  suitable,  proportion  oi  degree; 
math,  having  the  same  or  a  constant  ratio 
(proportional  quantities).  -  Proportional 
parts,  parts  of  magnitude  such  that  the 
corresponding  ones,  taken  in  their  order, 
are  proportional.— n.  A  quantity  in  pro- 
portion ;  math,  one  of  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
portion. —  Mean  proportional.  Mean.  — 
Proportionality,  pr6-p6r'shon-al"i-ti, 
B.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  pro- 
portion. —  Proportionally,  prfi-pfir'- 
shon-al-li,  adv.  In  proportion;  in  due 
degree;  with  suitable  comparative  relation. 
—  Proportionate,  pro-por'shon-at,  a. 
Having  due  proportion  or  relation:  pro- 
portional. —  v.t  —  proportionated,  propor- 
tionating. To  make  proportional;  to  adjust 
in  due  relation.— Proportionately,  pro- 
por'shon-at-li,  adv.  With  due  proportion. 
Proportion  less,  pro-por'shon-les,  a. 
Without  proportion ;  without  symmetry  of 
parts. 

Propose,  pro-poz',  v.t.— proposed,  propos- 
ing. [Fr.  proposer,  to  purpose,  to  propose, 
from  pro  and  poser.  Pose,  Compose. 
Purpose  is  the  same  word.]  To  bring  for- 
ward or  offer  for  consideration  or  accept- 
ance; to  bring  forward  as  something  to  be 
done,  attained,  or  striven  after:  often 
governing  an  infinitive.— v.t.  To  form  or 
declare  an  intention  or  design;  to  offer 
one's  self  in  marriage ^(to  propose,  to  a  lady). 
—Proposal,  pro-po'zal,  n.  That  which 
is  proposed  or  offered  for  consideration ;  a 
scheme  or  design,  terms  or  conditions  pro- 
posed (proposals  of  peace,  of  marriage). — 
Proposer,  pro-po'zer,  n.  One  that  pro- 
poses.—Proposition,  pro-po-zish'on,  ?i. 
[Partly  from  propose,  partly  from  L.  pro- 
positi, from  pro,  before,  and  positio,  a 
placing.  Position.]  That  which  is  pro- 
posed or  offered  for  consideration,  accept- 
ance, or  adoption;  a  proposal;  term  or  offer 
advanced;  gram,  and  logic,  a  form  of  speech 
in  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  a  subject ;  math,  a  statement  of  either  a 
truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an  operation 
to  be  performed.— Propositional,  pro- 
po-zish'on-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  proposi- 
tion; considered  as  a  proposition. 

Propound,  pro-pound',  v.t.  [O.E.  pro- 
poune,  from  L.  propono,  to  put  forth— pro, 
before,  andpono,  to  place;  as  to  form,  comp. 
compound,  expound.  Position.]  To  offer 
for  consideration:  to  propose;  to  put  or  set, 
as  a  question. —Proponnder,  pro-poun'- 
der,  n.    One  who  propounds. 

Propraetor,  pro-pre'tor,  n.  [L.  propraetor 
— pro,  for,  and  prastor.]  A  Roman  magis- 
trate who,  having  discharged  the  office  of 
praetor  at  home,  was  sent  into  a  province 
to  command  there. 

Proprietary,  pro-pn'e-ta-ri,  n.  [Fr.  pro- 
priitaire,  a  proprietor,  from  propriete, 
property.  Property.]  A  proprietor;  more 
commonly  a  body  of  proprietors  collectively. 
—a.  Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or  owner; 
belonging  to  ownership.  —  Proprietor, 
pro-pri'e-ter,  n.  An  owner:  the  person 
who  has  the  legal  right  or  exclusive  title  to 
anything.— Proprietorial,  pro-pn'e-to"- 
ri-al,  a.  Proprietary.— Proprietorship, 
pro-pn'e-ter-ship,  n.  The  state  or  right  of 
a  proprietor.  —  Proprietress,  pro-pri'e- 
tres,  n.  A  proprietrix.  —  Proprietrix, 
pro-prT'e-triks,  n.  A  female  proprietor.— 
Propriety,  pro-pri'e-ti,  n.  [L.  proprietas. 
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from  proprhu,  one's  own.]  Property!;  pos- 
session!; suitableness  bo  an  aoknowle 
oroorreot  standard;  consonance  wit  ii  ettab- 
lishud  principles,  rules,  or  oustomt;  fitness; 
justness.— pi.  The  proprieties,  oonformity 
with  established  customs  in  social  life. 

Propulsion,  orfl  pul'shon,  a,    [From  L. 

provello,    iiiopulsuiii.      PBOPBL.]    The    act 

of  driving  forward.  —Propulsive,  pro" 

pul'siv,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to 
propel;    driving  or   urging   on.     I'rofKil- 

sory,  pro-pul'so-ri,  a.    Propulsive. 
Propy  lieu  111,  pro-pl-le'um,  n.  pi.  Pro- 

pylira,  pro-pi-le'a.  [Or.  propylaion,  from 
pro,  before,  and  pyle~,  a  gate.]  The  porch, 
vestibule,  or  entrance  of  an  edifice.  —  Prop* 
>  Ion,  prop'i-lon,  ft.  A  gateway  before  the 
entrance  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

Prorogue,  pro-rog',  v.t.— prorogued,  pro- 
roguing. [Fr.  proroger,  from  L.  prorogare, 
to  prolong,  continue  --pro,  before,  and  roijo, 
to  ask.  Rogation.]  To  protract  or  pro- 
long!; to  defer,  put  off,  delay  ;  to  continue 
from  one  session  to  another;  to  adjourn  to 
an  indefinite  period  by  royal  authority ;  as 
the  British  parliament.  [An  adjournment 
is  from  day  to  day.]— Prorogate,  pro'ro- 
gat,  v.t.— prorogated,  prorogating.  To  pro- 
rogue—Prorogation, pro-ro-ga'shon,  n. 
[L.  prorogation  The  act  of  proroguing;  the 
interruption  of  a  session  and  the  continu- 
ance of  parliament  to  another  session. 

Prosaic.    Under  Prose. 

Proscenium,  pro-se'ni-um,  «.  [L.  pro- 
scenium, from  Gr.  proskenion — pro,  before, 
andsA-e«£ascene.  Scene.]  A rch.  the  part 
in  a  theatre  from  the  curtain  or  drop-scene 
to  the  orchestra;  the  curtain  and  the  orna- 
mental framework  from  which  it  hangs. 
In  the  ancient  theatre  the  proscenium 
comprised  the  whole  stage. 

Proscolex,  pro-sko'leks,  n.  [L.  pro,  before, 
skotix,  a  worm.]  In  tapeworms,  the  blad- 
der from  which  the  '  head '  is  produced. 

Proscribe,  prd-skrib',  v.t.  —  proscribed, 
proscribing.  [L.  proscribo — pro,  before,  in 
public,  and  scribo,  to  write.  Scribe.] 
Among  the  Romans,  to  publish  the  name 
of,  as  doomed  to  destruction  and  seizure  of 
property;  hence,  to  put  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law;  to  outlaw;  to  reject  ut- 
terly; to  interdict,  exclude,  prohibit. — 
Proscribe!',  pro-skri'ber,  n.  One  who 
proscribes.  —  Proscription,  pro-skrip'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  proscription  The  act  of  pro- 
scribing; outlawry;  exclusion;  the  dooming 
or  denouncing  of  citizens  to  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods  as  public  enemies.— Pro- 
scriptlve,  pro-skrip'tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  in  proscription;  proscribing. — 
Proscriptively,  pro-skrip'tiv -li,  adv.  In 
a  proscriptive  manner. 

Prose,  proz,  n.  [Fr.  prose,  from  L.  prosa 
for  prorsa  (oratio,  speech,  understood), 
from  prorsus,  forward,  straight  on  —  pro, 
forward,  and  versus,  turned.  Verse.]  The 
ordinary  written  or  spoken  language  of 
man;  language  unconfined  to  poetical  meas- 
ure, as  opposed  to  verse  or  metrical  com- 
position ;  hence,  dull  and  commonplace 
language  or  discourse. — a.  Relating  to  or 
consisting  of  prose;  prosaic. — v.i.— prosed, 
prosing.  To  write  in  prose;  to  write  or 
speak  tediously:— Prosaic,  Prosaical, 
pro-za'ik,  pro-za'i-kal,  a.  In  the  form  of 
prose;  dull;  uninteresting;  commonplace. 
— Prosaically,  pro-za'i-kal-li,  a.dv_.  In  a 
prosaic  manner.— Prosaist,  pro-za'ist,  n. 
A  writer  of  prose.— Proser,  pro'zer,  n. 
One  who  proses.— Prosy,  pro'zi,  a.  Like 
prose;  dull;  tedious.— Prosily,  pro'zi-li, 
adv.  In  a  prosy  manner;  tediously. — Pro- 
Slness,  pro'zi-nes,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  prosy.— Prosing,  pro'zing,  n.  Dull 
and  tedious  minuteness  in  speech  or  writing. 
— Proslngly,  pro'zing-li,  adv.  In  a  pro- 
sing manner. 

Prosecute,  pros'e-kut,  v.t.  —  prosecuted, 
prosecuting.  [L.  prosequor,  prosecutvs—pro, 
before,  and  sequor,  to  follow.  Sequence. 
Pursue  is  the  same  word.]  To  pursue  with 
a  view  to  attain,  execute,  or  accomplish;  to 
apply  to  with  continued  purpose;  to  carry 
on ;  to  continue ;  law,  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
legal  process ;  to  pursue  for  redress  or  pun- 


islunent  before  a  legal  tribunal. — v.t.  To 
carry  on  a  legal  prosecution;  to  act  as  a 
prosecutor.  —  Prosecutable,  pros-o-ku'- 
ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  prosecuted; 
liable  to  prosecution.  —  Prosecution, 
pros-e-ku'shou,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
prosecuting;  the  proceeding  with  or  follow- 
ing up  any  matter  in  hand  (the  prosecution 
of  a  design,  an  inquiry,  &c.) ;  the  carrying 
on  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law;  the  process 
of  exhibiting  formal  charges  against  an 
offender  before  a  legal  tribunal;  the  party 
by  whom  criminal  proceedings  are  insti- 
tuted. —  Prosecutor,  pros'e-ku-ter,  n. 
One  who  prosecutes;  the  person  who  insti- 
tutes and  carries  on  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  justice.— Prosecutrix,  pros'e-kut-riks, 
n.    A  female  prosecutor. 

Proselyte,  pros'e-ttt,  n.  [Fr.  prosilyte, 
from  Gr.  proselytos,  one  newly  come— pros, 
towards,  and  root  of  elthein,  to  come.]  A 
new  convert  to  some  religion  or  religious 
sect,  or  to  some  particular  opinion,  system, 
or  party.— Proselytlsin,  pros'e-ht-izm,  n. 
The  act  or  system  of  making  proselytes; 
conversion  to  a  system  or  creed— Prose- 
lytize, pros'e-lit-Iz,  v.t.— proselytized,  pros- 
elytizing. To  make  a  proselyte  or  convert 
of.— v.i.  To  engage  in  making  proselytes. — 
Proselytizer,  pros'e-lit-i-zer,  n.  One 
who  proselytizes. 

Proseniinary,  pro-sem'i-na-ri,  n.  [Prefix 
pro,  before,  and  seminary.]  A  seminary 
which  prepares  students  to  enter  a  higher. 

Prosencephalon,  pros-en-sef'a-lon,  n. 
[Prefix  pros,  toward,  and  Gr.  encephalon.] 
The  fore-brain  or  anterior  part  of  the  brain. 

Prosenchyilia,  pros-en'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr. 
pros,  near,  and  enchyma,  an  infusion.]  Bot. 
tissue  of  fusiform  or  fibriform  cells,  as  of 
woody  tissues. 

Prosily,  Prosiness.    Under  Prose. 

Prosobranchiate,  pro-so-brang'ki-at,  a. 
[Gr.  proso,  in  advance  of,  and  branchia, 
gills.]  Having  the  gills  anterior  to  the 
heart:  said  of  an  order  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs. 

Prosody,  pros'o-di,  n.  [L.  prosodia,  from 
Gr.  prosodia,  a  song  sung  to  music,  pros- 
ody— pi'os,  to,  and  ode,  a  song,  an  ode.] 
That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  the 
laws  of  versification;  the  rules  of  rhythm 
or  versification.  —  Prosodiacal,  pros-o- 
dl'a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  prosody. — Pro- 
sodial,  Prosodical,  pro-so'di-al,  pro- 
sod  '  i  -  kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  prosody ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  prosody. — Pro- 
sodian,  Prosodist,  pro-so'di-an,  pros'o- 
dist,  n.  One  skilled  in  prosody. — Prosod- 
ically,  pro-sod'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  prosodical 
manner. 

Prosonia,  pro-so'ma,  n.  [Gr.  pro,  before, 
and  soma,  the  body.]  Zool.  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  in  cephalopods,  com- 
prising the  head. 

Prosopopeia,  Prosopopoeia,  pros'o- 
po-pe"ya,  n.  [Gr.  prosopopoiia—prosopon, 
person,  and  poieo  to  make.]  A  figure  in 
rhetoric  by  which  things  inanimate  are 
spoken  of  as  animated  beings ;  personifica- 
tion. 

Prospect,  pros'pekt,  n.  [L.  prospectus, 
from  prospicio,  to  look  forward — pro," for- 
ward, and  specio,  to  see.  Species.]  View 
of  things  within  the  reach  of  the  eye;  sight; 
that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye;  the 
place  and  the  objects  seen;  a  looking  for- 
ward ;  anticipation ;  expectation  or  ground 
of  expectation  (little  prospect  of  success). — 
v.i.  and  t.  (pros-pekt').  Mining,  to  make  a 
search;  to  search  for  metal. — Prospec- 
tive, pros-pek'tiv,  a.  Looking  forward; 
being  in  prospect  or  expectation;  looked 
forward  to{prospective  advantages). — Pros- 
pectively, pros-pek'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
prospective  manner.— Prospect!  veness, 
pros-pek'tiv-nes,  n.  State  of  being  prospec- 
tive.— Prospector,  pros'pek-ter,  n.  One 
who  searches  for  precious  stones  or  metals 
as  preliminary  to  settled  or  continuous 
operations.  —  Prospectus,  pros-pek'tus, 
n.  [L.,  prospect,  sight,  view.]  A  brief 
sketch  issued  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  the  chief  features  of  some  commer- 


cial enterprise  proposed,  as  the  plan  of  a 
literary  work,  or  the   proposals  of  a  uew 
company  or  joint-stock  association. 
Prosper,  pros'per,  v.i.    [Fr.  proapdrer,  L. 
proHperore,    from    prosperua,    favourable, 
fortunate,     from     pro,     before,    and     aptt, 
hope.]     To  be  successful;   to  succeed;   to 
advance   in    wealth   or  any   good:    said  of 
persons;  to  be  in  a  successful  state;  to  turn 
out  successfully:  said  of  affairs;  to  be  in  ;>, 
healthy  growing  state;  to  thrive:   said  oi 
plants  and  animals.— v.t.    To  make   pros 
perous;  to  render  successful.— Prosper- 
it  y,  pros-per'i-ti,  n.    [L.  prosperitas.)   The 
state  of  being  prosperous;  good  progn 
any  business  or  enterprise;  success;  attain 
ment  of  the  object  desired;  good  foi 
—  Prosperous,  pros' per-us,  a.    [L. 
perus.]      Making    good    progress    in    tbtj 
pursuit    of    anything    desirable;    thriving 
successful;  favourable;  favouring  sui 
.•.  Syn.  under  Fortunate.  —  Prosper- 
ously, pros'per-ns-li,  adv.  In  a  prosperous 
manner;     successfully.  —  Prosperous 
ness,  pros'per-us-nes,  n.    Prosperity. 

Prospicience,  pros-pish'ens,  n.  [L.  proa 
picio.  Prospect.  J  The  act  of  looking  for 
ward. 

Prostate,  Prostatic,  pros'tat,  pros-tat'ik 
a.  [Gr.  prostates,  standing  before—  pro 
before,  and  stem  sta,  to  stand.]  Appliet 
to  a  gland  situated  just  before  the  neck  0: 
the  bladder  in  males. 

Prosthesis,  pros'the-sis,  n.  [Gr.  pros,  to 
and  thesis,  a  placing,  from  tith&mi,  to  place. 
Surg,  the  addition  of  an  artificial  part  U 
supply  a  defect  of  the  body ;  philol.  th< 
adding  of  one  or  more  letters  to  the  com 
mencement  of  a  word  (beloved). —  Pros 
thetic,  pros-thet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pros 
thesis. 

Prostitute,  pros'ti-tut,  v.t.  —  prostituted 
prostituting.  [L.  prostituo,  prostitutus- 
pro,  before,  and  statuo,  to  place.  State. 
To  offer  freely  to  a  lewd  use,  or  to  indis 
criminate  lewdness  for  hire;  to  give  up  b 
any  vile  or  infamous  purpose;  to  sell  t< 
wickedness ;  to  offer  or  expose  upon  vil 
terms  or  to  unworthy  persons.— a.  Openl; 
devoted  to  lewdness.—  n.  A  female  givei 
to  indiscriminate  lewdness;  a  strumpet 
a  harlot;  a  base  hireling— Prostitution 
pros-ti-tu'shon,  n.  The  act  or  practice  0 
yielding  the  body  to  indiscriminate  inter 
course  with  men  for  hire  ;  the  act  of  offer 
ing  to  an  infamous  employment. — Prostl) 
tutor,  pros'ti-tu-ter,  n.  One  who  prosti 
tutes. 

Prostomi  uni,  pro-stom'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  pr< 
in  front  of,  stoma,  a  mouth.]  In  annelii 
worms,  &c,  the  head-lobe. 

Prostrate,  pros'trat,  a.  [L.  prostratus,  pj. 
of  prosterno,  prostratum,  to  lay  flat— pre 
before,  and  sterno,  to  strew.  Stratum. 
Lying  at  length,  or  with  the  body  extendei 
on  the  ground ;  lying  at  mercy,  as  a  sir; 
pliant ;  lying  in  the  posture  of  humility  o 
adoration ;  bot.  lying  flat  and  spreading  oi 
the  ground  without  taking  root. —  v.t. - 
prostrated,  prostrating.  To  lay  flat  or  pros 
trate;  refl.  to  throw  one's  self  down  as  i: 
humility  or  adoration ;  fig.  to  throw  down 
to  overthrow;  to  ruin;  to  reduce  to  nothin 
(to  prostrate  one's  strength).  —  Prostra 
lion,  pros-tra'shon,  n.  The  act  of  pros 
trating  or  laying  flat;  the  act  of  faliin 
down,  or  of  bowing  in  humility  or  adore 
tion;  great  depression  or  reduction  (as  c 
strength  or  spirits). 

Prostyle,  pros'tll,  a.  [Gr.  pro,  in  front 
and  stylos,  acolumn.]  ^rc/i.havingcolumn 
standing  out  quite  free  from  the  wall  c 
the  building;  having  pillars  in  front  only. 

Prosy.    Under  Prose. 

Protacttc,  pro-tak'tik,  a.  [Gr.  protaktikc 
—pro,  before,  and  tasso,  to  arrange.]  Bt 
ing  placed  at  the  beginning. 

Protagonist,  pro-tag'o-nist,  n._  [Gr.  pr< 
tagonistes—protos,  first,  and  agonistes,  a 
actor.]  The  leading  character  or  actor  i 
a  Greek  play;  hence,  a  leading  charact€ 
generally. 

Protandry.  pro-tan'dri,  n.  [Gr.  proto. 
first,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man,  a  male.]  Bo 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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he  development  of  tbe  itMneni  before  the 

i>t lis.     1'iinri  KAMutoi  s. 

roiusis.  pro'ta-ela  ii.    [Or  protasis    ;"•<>, 

to  stretch.]     'riic  finl 

;i  conditional  sentonoe,  being  the 

Dodition  on  \\  1 1 ni i  the  apodosia  di  pi  nds 

n,  ii  we  run  (protasis)  we  Bh&ll  he  in  tunc 

ProlUllc,  pro  tat  ik,  a.     Per 

lining  to  ;t  protasis. 

rotcnii     Under  Proteus. 

rolect,  prO-tekt',  v.t.  [From  L.  proUohu, 

i,  to  protect    r> ".  before,  ami 

j.>,   to  OOTar,    from    root    soon   also  in   B. 

intch.  |  '\'<<  cover  or  shield  from  danger  or 
ijury:  to  serve  as  a  cover  or  shelter  to;  to 
Stand;  to  guard.  Protect  Ingly,  pro- 
>k  ting-li,  '"'''■  In  a  protecting  manner. 
'rolrcllon,  pro  tek'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
lOtaoting,  or  state  of  being  protected; 
■fence;  ahelter  from  evil;  that  which  pro- 
mts or  preserves  from  injury:  a  passport  or 
Ear  writing  which  secures  from  molesta- 
ou:  exemption,  as  from  arrest  in  civil  suits; 
ii  art  itieial  advantage  conferred  by  a  legisla- 
te on  articles  of  home  production,  usually 
f  duties  imposed  on  the  s;ime  articles  in- 
tduoed  from  abroad .— Protect  ion  ism. 
ro  tek  shon-izm,  u.  The  system  of  protec- 
on  to  commodities  of  home  production. — 
'rotectlonlst,  pro-tek'shon-ist,  n.  One 
ho  favours  the  protection  of  some  branch 
f  industry  by  legal  enactments;  one  op- 
■od  to  free  trade;  a  prohibitionist. — 
'rotectivc,  pro-tek'tiv,  a.  Affording  pro- 
iction  ;  sheltering ;  defensive. — Protective 
■Km,  duties  imposed  on  imports  to  prevent 
leir  obtaining  an  advantage  in  the  market 
rercommoditiesof  home  production.— Pro- 
di ve  substance,  an  Anti-body  or  Anti- 
oxin  (which  see).— Protector,  pro-tek'- 
ir,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  protects; 
defender;  a  guardian. — Eng.  hist,  one 
ho  had  the  care  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ig  the  king's  minority;  a  regent;  a  title 
lecifically  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
jsunied  the  title  of  Lord  Projector  in  1653. 
Protectorate,  pro-tek'ter-at,  n.  Gov- 
mment  by  a  protector;  the  period  in  Eng- 
jh  history  during  which  Cromwell  was 
rotector;  the  protection  of  a  weaker  coun- 
j  by  a  stronger.— Protectorial,  pro- 
ik-to'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  protector. — 
TOteetorslilp,  pro-tek'ter-ship,  w.  The 
Bee  of  a  protector.— Protectress,  pro- 
ik'tres,  n.    A  female  who  protects. 

rotege,  pro-ta-zha,  fern.  Protegee,  pro- 
i-zha,  n.  [Fr.,  one  protected.]  One  under 
le  care  and  protection  of  another. 
rotcln,  Proteine,  pro'te-in,  n.  [From 
r.  protos,  first.]  One  of  a  class  of  complex 
lemical  compounds  which  contain  carbon, 
parogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur, 
:e  essential  constituents  of  living  matter, 
ad  on  decomposition  yield  various  amino- 
jids.— Proteic,  pro'te-ik,  a.  Pertaining 
»  protein.— Proteid,  pro'te-id,  n.  An 
Ider  name  for  Protein. 

rotemporaneous.t  pro-tem'p6-ra"ne- 
i,  a.  [L.  pro  tempore,  for  the  .time  being.] 
or  the  time  being;  temporary.    (Thack.) 

POteolytic,  pr6'te-o-lit"ik,  a.  [Protein 
ad  Gr.  lysis,  a  solution.]  Of  an  enzyme, 
inverting  ordinary  proteins  into  peptones. 
POteoses,  pro-te-o'sez,  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
ret.]  A  class  of  products  derived  from 
roteins  by  hydrolysis. 

•oterandrous,  prot-er-an'drus,  a.  [Gr. 
roteros,  before,  and  ane~r,  andros,  a  man, 
male.]  Bot.  maturing  the  pollen  before 
te  female  flowers  on  the  plant  are  ready 
t  fertilization.— Proteranthous,  prot- 
-an'thus,  a.  [Gr.  proteros,  and  anthos,  a 
>wer.]  Bot.  having  flowers  appearing 
jfore  the  leaves;  having  the  anthers  ma- 
ired  before  the  stigma.  —  Proterogy- 
OUS,  prot-er-oj'i-nus,  a.  [Gr.  gyne,  a  fe- 
ale.]  Bot.  having  the  stigmas  matured 
>fore  the  pollen. 

•otest,  pro-test',  v.i.  [L.  protestor— pro, 
ifore,  and  testor,  to  affirm,  from  testis,  a 
itness.  Test.]  To  affirm  with  solemnity; 
1  asseverate ;  to  make  a  solemn  or  formal 
sclaration  (often  in  writing)  expressive  of 
>position  to  something.—  v.t.  To  make  a 
lemn  declaration  or  affirmation  of;  to 


assert.—  To  protest  a  Mil  of  txeKangt,  bo 
mark  or  note  it,  through  ■  notary  public, 
for  non  pa\  meal  or  aon  aoa  pi  am  s       " 

(prfl  i  BStj       Lsoll  inn  'Ii  i  l.nal  ion  (>l  opinion, 

commonly    against    some   act;    s    formal 

■  oi.  nt.   in  uaily  in   writing),  by  « biob 
■  person  declares  that  be  dissents   bom 

an  aet  to  winch  ho  UBJghl  otli.  ivviho  ho 
deemed     tO     have    yielded    assent;     laic,    a 

forma]  declaration  thai  aooeptanoe  or  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  or  promissory  note  lias  been 
refused.  —  Protestant,    prot'es-tant,  n. 

Lit.  one  who  protests,  a  name  given  to  the 
party  who  adhered  to  Luther  at  the  llefor- 
mation  in  1529,  and  protested  against  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v  and  the 
diet  of  Spires;  now  applied  to  all  those 
Christian  denominations  that  differ  from 

the  Ohuroh  of  Home,  and  thai  sprang  from 

the  Reformation.-— a.  Belonging  to  the  re 

In:  ion  of  the  Protestants.  Pro  test  aut- 
ism,  prot'es-tant-izm,  n.    The  principles 

or  religion  of  Protestants.— Protestan- 
tize, prot'es-tan- tlz,  v.t.  To  render 
Protestant;  to  convert  to  Protestantism.— 
Protestation,  prot-es-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
protestatio.]  A  solemn  declaration  ;  an  as- 
severation; a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent; 
a  protest.— Protester,  pro-tes'ter,  n.  One 
who  protests;  one  who  protests  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Proteus,  pro'tc-us,  n.  A  marine  deity  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  had  the  faculty  of 
assuming  different  shapes;  hence,  one  who 
easily  changes  his  form  or  principles;  zool. 
a  small  amphibious  animal  with  both  lungs 
and  gills,  living  in  certain  subterranean 
lakes,  and  having  rudimentary  eyes.— Pro- 
lean,  pro-te'an,  a.  Readily  assuming 
different  shapes;  exceedingly  variable. 

Pro!  hall  us,  Protlia  I II  urn,  pro-thal'us, 
pro-thal'i-um,  n.  [Prefix  pro,  before,  and 
thallus.]  The  first  result  of  the  germination 
of  the  spore  in  the  higher  cryptogams,  as 
ferns,  horse-tails,  &c. 

Protliesls,  pr5'the-sis,  n.  [Gr.  prothesis— 
pro,  forth,  and  thesis,  a  placing.]  The 
place  in  a  church  on  which  the  elements 
for  the  eucharist  are  put  previous  to  their 
being  placed  on  the  altar;  a  credence. 

Protlionotary,  pro-thon'o-ta-ri,  n.  [L.L. 
protonotarius — Gr.  protos,  first,  and  L.  no- 
tarius,  a  scribe.  Notary.  The  insertion 
of  h  is  a  mistake.]  A  chief  notary  or  clerk; 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  sort  of  registrar;  one 
of  twelve,  constituting  a  college,  who  re- 
ceive the  last  wills  of  cardinals,  &c. ;  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  chief  secretary  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.— Prothon- 
otarysliip,  pro-thon'o-ta-ri-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  protlionotary.— Protlionota- 
riat.  pro-thon'o-ta"ri-at,  n.  The  college 
constituted  by  the  twelve  prothonotaries. 

Prothorax,  pro-tho'raks,  n.  [Gr.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  thorax.']  Entom.  the  first  or  an- 
terior segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

Protocercal,  pro-to-ser'kal.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  kerkos,  a  tail.]    See  Diphycercal. 

Protococcus,  pro-to-kok'us,  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  A  minute  alga 
which  produces  the  phenomenon  of  red 
snow. 

Protocol,  pro'to-kol,  n.  [Fr.  protocole,  L.L. 
protocollum,  the  first  leaf,  the  first  sheet 
of  a  legal  instrument  glued  to  the  cylinder 
round  which  the  document  was  rolled— 
Gr.  protos,  first,  kolla,  glue.]  The  minutes 
or  rough  draft  of  some  diplomatic  docu- 
ment or  instrument;  a  document  serving 
as  a  preliminary  to,  or  for  the  opening  of, 
any  diplomatic  transaction ;  a  record  or 
registry.— v.t.—protocolled,  protocolling.  To 
make  a  protocol  of. 

ProtOgene,  pro'to-jen,  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  root  gen,  to  produce.]  A  species  of 
granite  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
talc  or  chlorite ;  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  formed 
granite.  —  Protogenlc,  pro-to-jen'ik,  a. 
Oeol.  applied  to  crystalline  rocks. 

ProtOgyny,  pr5-toj'i-ni,  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  gyne,  a  female.]  Bot.  the  development 
of  the  pistils  before  the  stamens.     Pro- 

TEROGYNOUS. 

Protomartyr,    pro'to-mar-ter,   n.     [Gr. 


pr6tO»,  first,  and  martyr,  martyr.)  The  first 
mart]  i     a  term  applied  toHtephen.  i  b 

'     ill'   in   t  who  i  ntleraor  is 

Sacrilieed  iii  an  . 

Protemorphle,  prO-tA-mor^k.  a.    [Gr. 

prdtoa,  first,  and  tnorphi,  I  hap.   |     h.  the 
earliest  form  or  shape. 
Profoiienia,  prfl  b6  ne'ma,  n.     [(Jr.  protos, 

"  ma,  a  thread.]    in  mosses,  a  ti 
like  structure  resulting  from  germination 
of  a  sport 

PrOtOIlOtaiTi    pro  ton'o  ta  ii,    n       Pso 

TiloNOTAKY. 

Protophyte,   prtyto-fTt,  n.   [Qi    , 

first,  and  phyton,  S  plant]    A  name  given 

to  tbe  lowest  organisms  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Op  m  i  i  i  pa  nw, 
Protoplasm,  pro'to  plazm,  n.  [Or 
tO»t  tirst,  and  plasma,  anything  form*  3  01 
moulded)  from  pUtttB,  to  mould.]  A  trans 
parent  substance,  a  complex  and  unstablo 
mixture  of  proteins  and  other  compounds, 
and  constituting  the  basis  of  living  matter 
in  animal  and  plant  structures.  Proto- 
plasmic, pro-to  piaz'mik,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  protoplasm 
—Protoplast,  pro'to-plast,  n.  An  origi- 
nal; a  thing  first  formed,  as  a  copy  to  )"• 
imitated.— Protoplastic,  pro-to-plaa'tik, 
a.    First  formed. 

Prototype,  pro'to-tTp,  n.  [Gr.  prototypos 
—protos,  first,  and  typos,  type.]  An  origi- 
nal or  model  after  which  anything  is  formed; 
a  pattern;  archetype. 

Protovertebra,  pro-to-ver'te-bra,  n.  TGr. 
protos,  first,  and  L.  vertebra.]  Biol,  a 
structure  in  an  embryo,  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  a  vertebra. 

Protoxide,  pro-tok'sld,  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  E.  oxide.]  That  member  of  a 
series  of  oxides  which  contains  the  least 
amount  of  metal,  or  non-metal  other  than 
oxygen. 

Protozoa,  pro-to-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  zoon,  an  animal.]  A  sub-kingdom 
including  the  most  lowly  organized  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which 
may  be  defined  to  be  animals  composed  of 
a  nearly  structureless  jelly-like  substance 
without  a  definite  body  cavity  or  trace  of 
a  nervous  system.— Protozoon,  Proto- 
zoan, pro-to-zo'on,  pro-to-zo'an,  n.  A 
member  of  the  Protozoa.  —  Protozoic, 
pro-to-zo'ik,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Protozoa; 
geol.  applied  to  the  rocks  in  which  the 
earliest  traces  of  organic  life  have  been 
found. 

Protract,  pro-trakt',  v.t.  [From  L.  pro- 
tractus,  from  protraho—pro,  forward,  and 
traho,  to  draw  (whence  trace,  traction,  ex- 
tract, &c.).]  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in 
time;  to  prolong;  to  lengthen  out  in  space; 
to  delay,  defer,  put  off;  su7-v.  to  draw  to  a 
scale.— Protracted,  pro-trak'ted,  p.  and 
o.  Prolonged;  extending  over  a  long  time. 
—Protractedly,  pro-trak'ted-li,  adv.  In 
a  prolonged  or  protracted  manner. — Pro- 
tracter,  pro-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  pro- 
tracts.—Protractile,  pro-trak'tU,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  protracted,  or  thrust  forward. 
—Protraction,  pro-trak'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  protracting;  surv.  the  act  of  laying 
down  on  paper  the  dimensions  of  a  field, 
&c— Protractive,  pro-trak'tiv,  a.  Pro- 
longing; continuing;  delaying.— Protrac- 
tor, pro-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  protracts ; 
surv.  an  instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper;  anat.  a  muscle 
which  draws  forward  a  part. 

Protrude,  pr5-trod',  v.t.— protruded,  pro- 
truding. [L.  protrudo  —  pro,  forth,  for- 
wards, and  trudo,  to  thrust  (seen  in  obtrude, 
intrude).]  To  thrust  forward;  to  shoot 
forth  or  project,  or  cause  to  project. — v.i. 
To  shoot  forward ;  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently.— Protrudable,  pro-tro'da-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  protruded. — Protrusile, - 
pro-tro'sll,  a.  Capable  of  being  protruded 
and  withdrawn.— Protrnsion,  pro-tro'- 
zhon,  n.  The  act  of  protruding.  —  Pro- 
trusive, pro-tro'ziv,  a.  Thrusting  or 
impelling  forward.— Protrusively,  pro- 
trd'ziv-li,  adv. 

Protnberate,  pro-tuTser-at,  v.t.—protu- 
berated,   protuberating.      [L.L.   protubere, 
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protuberatiu—li.  pro,  before,  and  tuber,  a 
numPi  a  swelling,  akin  to  tumto,  to  swell. 
Tumid.]  To  swell  or  be  prominent  beyond 
the  adjacent  surface:  to  bulge  out.— Pro- 
I  liberation,  i)io-tfi'ber-a"shon,  A,  The 
act  of  protuberating.  —  Protuberance, 
prd-tu'ber-ans,  n.  A  swelling  or  tumour;  a 
prominence;  a  bunch  or  knob;  anything 
swelled  or  pushed  beyond  the  surrounding 
or  adjacent  surface.— Protuberant,  pro- 
tu'ber-ant,  a.  Swelling;  prominent  beyond 
the  surrounding  surface.  —  Protuber- 
autly,  pro-tu'ber-ant-li,  adv. 

Protyle,  pro'tTl,  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first.]  A 
hypothetical  substance  supposed  by  Crookes 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  matter. 

Proud,  proud,  a.  [A.Sax.  prut,  proud, 
whence  pryte,  pride;  cog.  Dan.  prud, 
stately,  magnificent.]  Possessing  a  high 
and  often  an  unreasonable  opinion  of  one's 
own  excellence;  filled  with  or  showing  in- 
ordinate self-esteem  ;  possessing  a  praise- 
worthy self-esteem  that  deters  from  any- 
thing mean  or  base;  haughty;  arrogant; 
ready  to  boast;  elated;  priding  one's  self 
(proud  of  one's  country) ;  arising  from 
pride;  presumptuous;  of  fearless  or  un- 
tamable character;  suggesting  or  exciting 
pride;  ostentatious;  grand;  magnificent.— 
Proud  flesh,  an  excessive  development  of 
granulations  in  wounds  and  ulcers.  — 
Proudly,  proudli,  adv.  In  a  proud  man- 
ner; haughtily;  with  lofty  airs  or  mien.— 
Proud n ess,  proud'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  proud.— Proud-stom- 
acbed,  a.    Of  a  haughty  spirit;  haughty. 

Prove,  prov,  v.t. — proved,  proving.  [O.Fr. 
prover,  pruver,  Fr.  prouver,  from  L.  pro- 
bare,  to  try,  test,  prove,  lit.  to  test  the 
good  quality  of,  from  probus,  good  (whence 
probity).  Proof  is  a  derivative.]  To  try  or 
ascertain  by  an  experiment;  to  test;  to 
make  trial  of  (to  prove  gunpowder);  to 
establish  the  truth  or  reality  of  by  reason- 
ing, induction,  or  evidence;  to  demonstrate; 
to  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity  of ; 
to  obtain  probate  of  (to  prove  a  will) ;  to 
gain  personal  experience  of;  arith.  to  show 
or  ascertain  the  correctness  of  by  a  further 
calculation. — The  exception  proves  the  rule, 
lit.  the  exception  tests  or  tries  the  rule. — 
v.i.  To  be  found  or  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence or  trial ;  to  turn  out  to  be  (the  report 
proved  to  be  false) ;  to  attain  certainty. — 
Provable,  pro'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
proved.  —  Provableness,  pro'va-bl-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  provable. 
— Provably,  pro'va-bli,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner capable  of  proof. — Proven,  pro'vn, 
pp.  [A  strong  form  for  proved,  the  proper 
pp.  Its  usage  in  English  is  rare.]  Proved. 
— Not  proven,  Scots  law,  a  verdict  given  by 
a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  when,  although 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  to  convict 
the  prisoner,  there  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
grave  suspicion  of  his  guilt. — Prover,  pro'- 
ver,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  proves. 

Proveditor,  pro-ved'i-ter,  n.  [It.  provedi- 
tore,  from  provedere,  to  provide.  Provide.] 
A  purveyor;  one  who  procures  supplies. 

Provenance,  pro've-nans,  n.  [Fr.  —  L. 
pro,  and  venio,  to  come.]  Source  or  place  of 
origin;  quarter  whence  something  is  got. 

Provencal,  pro-van-sal,  n.  Anative  of  Pro- 
vence, or  Southern  France;  the  Romance 
language  of  Provence.  —  Provence-oil, 
prov'ens,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  olive-oil.  — 
Provence-rose,  n.    The  cabbage-rose. 

Provender,  prov'en-der,  n.  [From  Fr. 
provende  (with  r  somewhat  unaccountably 
added),  from  L.  prozbenda,  things  to  be 
supplied.  Prebend.]  Dry  food  for  beasts, 
as  hay,  straw,  and  corn;  provisions;  food. 

Proventriculus,  pro'ven-trik'Ti-lus,  n. 
[Gr.  pro,  in  front  of,  L.  ventriculus,  a 
stomach.]  In  birds,  the  first  or  chemical 
stomach. 

Proverb,  prov'erb,  n.  [Fr.  proverbe,  L. 
proverbium  —  pro,  before,  in  public,  and 
verbum,  a  word.]  A  short  pithy  sentence 
expressing  a  truth  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence or  observation ;  a  sentence  which 
briefly  and  forcibly  expresses  some  practi- 
cal truth ;  a  wise  saw ;  an  adage  ;  a  maxim; 
a   short   dramatic   composition   in   which 


some  proverb  or  popular  saying  1b  taken 
us  the  foundation  of  the  plot ;  a  by-word ; 
a  reproach  or  object  of  contempt;  Scrip. 
a  dark  saying  of  the  wise  thai  requires  in- 
terpretation.—Proverbial,  pro  ver'bi  al, 
a.  Comprised  in  a  proverb ;  used  or  cur- 
rent as  a  proverb;  resembling  a  proverb. — 
Proverbial  Ism,  pro-ver'bi-al-izm,  n.  A 
proverbial  phrase  or  saying.— Proverbi- 
al 1st,  pro-ver'bi-al-ist,  n.  A  composer, 
collector,  or  user  of  proverbs.— Prover- 
blalize,  pro-ver'bi-al-Iz,  v.t. — proverbial- 
ized,  proverbializing.  To  make  or  turn 
into  a  proverb.— Proverbially,  pro-ver'- 
bi-al-li,  adv.  In  a  proverbial  manner  orstyle; 
by  way  of  proverb. 

Provide,  i>ro-vld',v.t.—provided,providing. 
[L.  provideo,  lit.  to  see  before—  pro,  before, 
and  video,  visum,  to  see  (whence  vision, 
visible,  revise,  &c.).]  To  procure  before- 
hand; to  prepare  (to  provide  warm  clothing); 
to  furnish;  to  supply  (well  provided  with 
corn) ;  to  lay  down  as  a  previous  arrange- 
ment ;  to  make  a  previous  condition  or 
understanding.  —  v.i.  To  make  provision  ; 
to  take  measures  beforehand  (we  must 
provide  for  our  wants,  against  mishaps). — 
Provided,  pro-vi'ded,  conj.  [A  conjunc- 
tion only  by  ellipsis  =  it  being  provided 
that.]  On  condition;  on  these  terms;  this 
being  conceded.  —  Providence,  prov'i- 
dens,  n.  [L.  providential  Foresight!; 
timely  care  or  preparation*;  prudence;  the 
care  of  God  over  his  creatures;  divine  su- 
perintendence; hence  (with  a  capital  letter), 
God,  regarded  as  exercising  forecast,  care, 
and  direction  for  and  over  his  creatures; 
the  divine  being  or  power ;  something  due 
to  an  act  of  providential  intervention;  a 
providential  circumstance. — Provident, 
prov'i-dent,  a.  [L.  providens,  ppr.  of  pro- 
video,  I  provide:  the  same  word  as  prudent, 
as  providence  =  prudence.]  Foreseeing 
wants  and  making  provision  to  supply  them; 
prudent  in  preparing  for  future  exigencies ; 
frugal ;  economical.  —  Providential, 
prov-i-den'shal,  a.  Effected  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God;  referrible  to  divine  providence. 
—  Providentially,  prov-i-den'shal-li, 
adv.  In  a  providential  manner.— Provi- 
dently, adv.  In  a  provident  manner; 
with  prudent  foresight.— Provider,  pro- 
vi'der,  n.    One  who  provides. 

Province,  prov'ins,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pro- 
vincia,  a  province— pro,  before,  and  vinco, 
I  conquer.]  Originally,  a  region  reduced 
under  Roman  dominion  and  subjected  to 
the  command  of  a  governor  sent  from 
Rome ;  hence,  a  territory  at  some  distance 
from  the  metropolis  (the  provinces  being 
often  thus  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
metropolis) ;  a  large  territorial  or  political 
division  of  a  state ;  in  England,  a  division 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop,  there  being  two 
provinces,  that  of  Canterbury  and  that  of 
York ;  fig.  the  proper  duty,  office,  or  busi- 
ness of  a  person;  sphere  of  action;  a  di- 
vision in  any  department  of  knowledge  or 
speculation;  a  department.— Provincial, 
pro-vin'shal,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  province; 
forming  a  province;  exhibiting  the  man- 
ners of  a  province;  characteristic  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  province;  rustic;  not  polished; 
rude ;  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop. 
— n.  A  person  belonging  to  a  province  as 
distinguished  from  the  metropolis;  in  some 
religious  orders,  a  monastic  superior  in  a 
given  district. — Provincialism,  pro-vin'- 
shal-izm,  n.  A  peculiar  word  or  manner 
of  speaking  in  a  district  of  country  remote 
from  the  principal  country  or  from  the 
metropolis.  —  Provinciallst,  pro-vin'- 
shal-ist,  n.  A  provincial ;  one  who  uses 
provincialisms.  —  Provinciality,  pro- 
vin'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
vincial. —  Provincially,  pro-vin'shal-li, 
adv.    In  a  provincial  manner. 

Provision,  pro-vizh'on,  n.  [L.  provisio, 
provisionis,  a  foreseeing,  foresight,  purvey- 
ing, from  providere,  provisum,  to  foresee. 
Provide.]  The  act  of  providing  or  making 
previous  preparation;  a  measure  taken 
beforehand  ;  provident  care ;  accumulation 
of  stores  or  materials  beforehand;  a  store 
or  stock ;  a  stock  of  food  provided ;  hence, 


victuals;    food:    usually  in  the  plural;  a 
stipulation    or    measure    proposed    In 
enactment  or  the  like;  ;i  proviso.-  v.t 
provide  with   things  necessary,  especially 
victuals  or  food.     Provisional,  pro  viz!/- 
on-al,  a.    Provided  for  present  need  oi 
the    occasion ;     temporarily     established . 
temporary.  —  Provisionally,   pro-vizh'- 
on  al  li,  adv.     In  a  provisional  manner:  for 
the  present  exigency;  temporarily.    Pro. 
visionary,    pro-vizh'on-a-ri,    a.     1'rovin- 
ional;  provident. 

Proviso,  pro-vi'zo,  n.  [L.  provisua,  pp.  of 
provideo,  ablative  proviso,  it  being  pro- 
vided. Provide.]  An  article  or  clan 
any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  grunt, 
or  other  writing,  by  which  a  condition  is 
introduced ,  a  conditional  stipulation.  — 
Provisor,  pro-vi'zor,  n.  [Fr.  proviseur.] 
A  person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  be m 
before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron.— Pro- 
visory, pro-vl'zo-ri,  a.  Temporary;  pro- 
visional; conditional.— Provisorlly,  pro- 
vi'zo-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  provisory  manner; 
conditionally. 

Provoke,  pro-vok',  v.t.— provoked,  provok- 
ing. [Fr.  provoquer,  from  L.  provoco,  I 
call  forth,  challenge,  excite— pro,  forth,  and 
voco,  to  call.  Voice.]  To  challenge};  to 
summon};  to  stimulate  to  action;  to  in- 
duce by  motive ;  to  excite  or  arouse  (as 
hunger);  to  call  forth;  to  instigate;  to  ex- 
cite to  anger  or  passion ;  to  irritate ;  to 
enrage.  —  v.i.  To  produce  anger. —  Pro- 
voker, prd-vo'ker,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  provokes.  —  Provoking,  pro-vo'- 
king,  p.  and  a.  Having  the  power  of 
exciting  resentment ;  annoying ;  vexatious ; 
exasperating.  —  Provokingly,  pro-vo'- 
kiug-li,  adv.  In  a  provoking  manner; 
annoyingly.  —  Provocation,  prov-o-ka'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  provoking;  anything 
that  excites  anger;  cause  of  resentment; 
incitement;  stimulus.  —  Provocative, 
pro-vo'ka-tiv,  a.  Serving  to  provoke;  ex- 
citing; apt  to  incense  or  enrage.— n.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  excite  appetite  or  pas- 
sion; a  stimulant. 

Provost,  prov'ost,  n.    [O.Fr.  provost  (Fr. 

prevdt),  from  L.  propositus,  one  who  is 
placed  over  others,  from  prceponere—pra, 
before,  audponere,  to  place.  Position.]  Thf 
chief  or  head  of  certain  bodies,  as  of  severa' 
of  the  colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Oxforc 
and  Cambridge;  the  chief  dignitary  of  e 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church;  the  chie; 
magistrate  of  a  Scotch  burgh,  corresponding 
to  the  English  mayor.  —  Pro vost-mar 
slial,  n.  Milit.  an  officer  whose  duty  it  i: 
to  attend  to  offences  committed  agains, 
military  discipline;  navy,  an  officer  who  ha! 
the  custody  of  prisoners  at  a  court-marshal 
Provost-sergeant,  n.  A  sergeant  de 
tailed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  policing  i 
post,  camp,  &c— Provostship,  prov'ost 
ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  provost. 

Prow,  prou,  n.  [Fr.  prone,  Sp.  and  Pg 
proa,  from  L.  prora,  from  Gr.  prora,  : 
prow;  akin  to  pro,  before.]  The  forepar 
of  a  ship;  the  bow;  the  beak. 

Prowess,  prou'es,  7i.  [Fr.  pronesse,  prow 
ess,  from  O.Fr.  prou  (Fr.  preux),  brave 
origin  doubtful.]  Bravery;  valour;  militar. 
bravery  combined  with  skill;  intrepidit 
and  dexterity  in  war. 

Prowl,  proul,  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful;  olde 
forms  were  proule,  prolle.]  To  rove  o 
wander  stealthily,  as  a  beast  in  search  c 
prey.— v.t.  To  wander  stealthily  over- 
Prowler,  prou'ler,  n.  One  who  prowls 
— Prowlingly,  prou'ling-li,  adv.  In 
prowling  manner. 

Proximal,  prok'si-mal,  a.  [L.  proximu 
nearest.]  Nearest;  applied  to  the  extremit 
of  a  bone,  limb,  or  organ  of  animals  an 
plants  nearest  the  point  of  attachment  c 
insertion :  opposed  to  distal. 

Proximate,  prok'si-mat,  a.  [L.  pro? 
matus,  pp.  of  proximo,  I  come  near,  froi 
proximus,  nearest,  superl.  of  prope,  nea 
Propinquity.]  Nearest;  next.  —  Prox 
matecavse,  that  which  immediately  precech 
and  produces  the  effect,  as  distinguishe 
from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  predisposir 
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,.w  I'roriiiKitr  vriuciplts,  organic  OOffl 
unds  »  huh  are  the  constituents  of  inoro 

t d I >lc x  organizations,  and  which  axial 
i, is  formed  in  animals  and  vegetable*, 
shea  albumen,  gelatine,  gum,  itarohi  fco 
Proximately!  prok  si  mat  u,  adv.    in 

proximate  manner  or  position;  immedi- 
,\     Proximity,  prok-sim'i-ti,  a.    [L. 

omUnitcu  I  The  state  of  being  proximate 
next ;   Immediate  nearness,   either  In 

ur.  blood,  or  alliance.  -  Proximo, 
ik  i  mo,  (i.  [Li.,  on  the  next.]  A  Lutin 
jiitiM-  used  to  mean  in  or  of  the  next 
>nth  itlu'  ;">th  prou  imo).  Often  contracted 

ow  prok'si,  n.  [Oontr.  from  procuracy 
l.  I,  procvratia.  Procurator.]  The 
imh'.v  of  S  person  who  acts  as  a  substi- 
:e  for  a  principal ;  authority  to  act  for 
Other;  the  person  deputed  to  aet  for 
other  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  writing  by  which  one 
rson  authorizes  another  to  vote  in  Ins 
proxied,  proxying.  To  act  by 
orj  Proxyship,  prok'si-ship,  ?i.  The 
ice  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 
udr.  prod,  a.  [Fr.  prude;  probably  from 
prudent,  prudent.]  A  woman  affecting 
■I  reserve,  coyness,  and  excessive  virtue 
delicacy  of  feeling,  or  who  pretends  to 
■at  propriety  of  conduct.  —  Prudery, 
rudishness,  pro'der-i,  prb'dish-nes,  n. 
«  oonduct  of  a  prude;  affected  delicacy 
holing;  coyness.— Prudish,  pro'dish. 
Pertaining  to  a  prude;  affecting  exces- 
e  modesty  or  virtue;  coy  or  reserved.— 
rudishly,  prb'dish-li,  adv.  In  a  prudish 
inner. 

udent,  pro'dent,  a.  [Fr.  prudent,  from 
prudtns,  prudentis,  prudent,  from  provi- 
is,  providentis,  ppr.  of  providere,  to  fore- 
;.  Provide.]  Cautious  or  circumspect 
determining  on  any  action  or  line  of 
iduct;  careful  of  the  consequences  of 
terprises,  measures,  or  actions ;  dictated 
iirected  by  prudence  (pi~udent  behaviour); 
Lgal ;  economical;  correct  and  decorous 
manner.— Prudence,  prb'dens,  n.  [L. 
udentia  =  providentia.]  The  state  or 
ality  of  being  prudent.— Prudential, 
j-den'shal,  a.  Proceeding  from  prudence; 
:tated  or  prescribed  by  prudence ;  exer- 
ing  prudence.  —  Prudentiallst,  pro- 
a'shal-ist,  n.  One  who  is  governed  by 
idential  motives.  —  Prudentiality, 
>den'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
jdential.  —  Prudentially,  prb-den'- 
il-li,  adv.  In  conformity  with  prudence; 
jdently.— Prudently,  prb'dent-li,  adv. 
aprudeut  manner;  discreetly; cautiously; 
cumspectly. 

ud'homme,  prU-dom,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
ude,  grave,  sober,  and  homme,  man.]  In 
ance,  the  name  of  members  of  tribunals 
mposed  of  masters  and  workmen  whose 
incipal  office  was  to  arbitrate  in  trade 
iputes. 

ninnte,  Pruinose,  Pruinous,  pro'- 
at,  pro-in'os,  prb'i-nus,  a.  [From  L. 
uina,  hoar-frost.]  Hoary ;  appearing  as 
frosted,  from  a  covering  of  minute  dust. 

one,  pron,  v.t.— pruned,  pruning.  [For- 
:rly  proine,  proyne,  from  Fr.  provigner, 
il.  Fr.  preugner,  progtier,  from  L.  pro- 
go,  propagiiiis,  a  slip  or  sucker.  Prora- 
te.] To  lop  or  cut  off,  as  the  superfluous 
inches  of  trees ;  to  lop  superfluous  twigs 
branches  from  ;  to  trim  with  the  knife; 
clear  from  anything  superfluous;  to 
;en  or  trim,  as  the  plumage  of  a  bird. — 
rnner,  pro'ner,  n.  One  who  prunes. — 
runing-hook,  n.  An  instrument  for 
nuing  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  with  a  hooked 
ide.— Pruniitg-knife,  n.  A  kind  of 
ife  with  a  curved  blade  for  pruning. — 
riining-shears,  n.pl.  Shears  for  pru- 
Qg  shrubs,  &c. 

une,  pron,  n.  [Fr.  prune,  from  L.  pru- 
m,  a  plum.  Plum.]  A  plum;  specifically, 
dried  plum.— Prune-tree,  n.  A  tree 
at  bears  prunes  or  plums.— Prnnifer- 
ls,  prb-nif'er-us,  a.    Bearing  plums. 

nnella. pro-nel'a,  n.  [From'Fr.  prunelle, 
unelle,  from  G.  brdune,  a  disorder  of  the 
roat,  wnich  the  plant  was  supposed  to 
re.]    A  European  plant  formerly  used  in 


popular  medicine;  ii  preparnt ion  of  puntied 
nitre    in   cukes  or  balls   lined   lo  euro  ION 

throats.    Called  also  PnuteUa  Salt  and  8id 

I'iuiu  lid. 
1*1-11  Il«'l  111.      Pl'IIIH'IIO,     pro    licl'll.     pio- 

nel  (i.  n.    [Fr   prVHilU,  pruruUa,  from  its 
colour  resembling  thai  ofprwua.   1'iuine,] 

A    Kind    of   woollen  sluM    of   which  clergy- 

men's  gowns  were  once  made:  still  used  tor 

the  Upper!  Of  ladies   boots  and  shoes. 

Prurient,  pro'ri-ent,  a.  [L.  prurient,  from 
prurirr,  to  itch  or  long  for  a  thing,  to 
be  lecherous  |  Itching  after  something; 
eagerly  desirous  ;  inclined  or  inclining  to 
lascivious  thoughts;  having  lecherous  im- 
aginations. —  Pruriently,  pro'ri-ent  li, 
OaV.  In  a  prurient  manner;  with  a  longing 
desire.  — Prurience,  Pruriency,  pro'- 
ri-ens,  prb'ri-eu-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
prurient;  lascivious  suggestiveness. 

Prurigo,  prb-rl'go,  n.  [L.,  an  itching,  the 
itch. J  An  eruption  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  papules  are  diffuse  and  intolerably 
itchy.  —  Priiricliious,  prb-rij'i-nus,  a. 
Affected  by  prurigo;  caused  by  prurigo. 

Prussian,  prush'an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Prussia. — Prussian  blue,  a  cyanide  of  iron 
possessed  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  much  used 
as  a  pigment. —  Prusslate,  prus'i-at  or 
pnis'i-at,  n.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  iron  and  potassium ;  a  cyanide.  — 
Prusslc-acld,  prus'ik  or  prus'ik,  a.  [Ori- 
ginally obtained  from  Prussian  blue.]  The 
common  name  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  — 
Prussiiie,  prus'in,  n.    Cyanogen. 

Pry,  prl,  v. i.— pried,  prying.  [A  modifica- 
tion of  O.E.  pire,  to  peer.  Peer.]  To  peep 
narrowly ;  to  look  closely ;  to  attempt  to 
discover  something  with  scrutinizing  curi- 
osity.— n.  Narrow  inspection  ;  impertinent 
peeping.— Pryer,  Prier,  pri'er,  n.  One 
who  pries. —  Prying,  pri'ing,  p.  and  a. 
Inquisitive ;  curious.— Pryiugly,  pn'ing- 
li,  adv.    In  a  prying  manner. 

Prythee,  pri'THe.    Same  as  Prithee. 

Psalm,  sam,  n.  [L.  psalmus,  a  psalm, 
from  Gr.  psalmos,  a  twitching  or  twanging 
with  the  fiugers,  from  psallein,  to  play  a 
stringed  instrument,  to  sing  to  the  harp.] 
A  sacred  song  or  hymn;  especially  one  of 
the  hymns  composed  by  King  David  and 
other  Jewish  writers,  a  collection  of  150 
of  which  constitutes  a  book  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  also  applied  to  versifications  of 
the  scriptural  psalms  composed  for  the  use 
of  churches.— Psalmist,  sam'ist  or  sal'- 
mist,  n.  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms. 
— Psalmodic,  Psalmodical,  sal-mod'- 
ik,  sal-mod'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  psalmody. 
— Psalmodist,  sam'od-ist  or  sal'mod-ist, 
n.  One  who  writes  psalms.— Psalmody, 
sam'o-di  or  sal'mo-di,  n.  The  singing  or 
writing  of  psalms;  psalms  collectively. — 
Psalmography,  sa-mog'ra-fi  or  sal-mog'- 
ra-fi,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  writing 
psalms.— Psalmographer,  Psalmog- 
raphist,  sa-mog'ra-fer  or  sal-mog'ra-fer, 
sa-mog'ra-fist  or  sal-mog'ra-fist,  n.  A  writer 
of  psalms. 

Psalter,  sal'ter,  n.  [L.  psalterium,  Gr. 
psalteHon,  a  kind  of  harp,  from  psallo. 
Psalm.]  The  Book  of  Psalms;  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed; 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.— Psalterium,  sal-te'- 
ri-um,  tj.  A  psalter;  the  third  stomach 
of  ruminants,  called  also  the  Omasum  or 
Manyplies.  —  Psaltery,  sad'ter-i,  n.  An 
instrument  of  music  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known;  a  name 
given  to  a  form  of  dulcimer. 

Psammite,  sam'mit,  n.  [Gr.  psammos, 
sand.]  Geol.  a  term  used  for  fine-grained, 
fissile,  clayey  sandstones,  in  contradistinc- 
tion, to  those  which  are  more  siliceous  and 
gritty.— Psammltic,  sam-mit'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  psammite. 

Psellisnius,  sel-iz'mus,  n.  [Gr.  psellizein, 
to  stammer.]  A  defect  in  enunciation;  a 
lisping,  stammering,  or  similar  defect. 

Pseudaesthesia,  su-des-the'si-a,  n.  [Gr. 
pseudes,  false,  and  aisthesis,  perception.] 
Imaginary  feeling;  imaginary  sense  of  touch 
in  parts  that  have  been  long  removed  (as  a 
leg  that  has  been  amputated). 


PiM'lldo-,   Ml'do       [Ot     I'.irudol,    falBehoud   ] 

A  Greek  prefix,  signifying  false,  counterfeit. 

or  spurious,  used  in  m.iny  compound  words, 

often  scit  explanatory,  and  occasionally  as 
an  Independent  English  word  Psendo* 
i>rn  iK-lila  ;i  Ziiol.  a  supplementary  gill 
found  m  oertein  fishes.  PscimIo-Imi1I>, 
»i.  Hut.  an  snlarged  above  ground  stem 
resembling  a  tuber,  as  In  many  orchids.— 
l'si'iidograph,  l's« 'iidogruphy,  su' 
do  graf,  8U-dog'ra-fl,  n.  (Gr.  granite,  writ- 
ing! False  writing-  Pn<'imIo-Ii:i  mnl. 
a.  [Gr.  haima,  blood  ]  A  term  applied  to 
the  vascular  or  circulatory  system  ot  anns 
lids.— Pseiido-iiK'inhraiK'.  u.  A  false 
membrane  resulting  from  Inflammation 

Pseudo-metallic,  a.  Falsely  or  mi 
perfectly  metallic:  applied  to  u  kind  of 
lustre  in  minerals.-  Psciido-iuoiioro- 
tyledonous,  a.  Bot.  having  two  or  more 
cotyledons  consolidated  into  a  single  mass. 
-  Pseiidomorph,  su'do-morf,  n.  [Or. 
morphe,  shape.J  A  deceptive  or  irregular 
form;  a  mineral  having  a  form  belonging, 
not  to  the  substance  of  which  it  consists, 
but  to  some  other  Bubstance  which  has 
wholly  or  partially  disappeared. —Pseudo- 
morphism, 8u-do-mor'fizm,  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  pseudomorph.— Pseudomor- 
phous,  sQ-do-mor'fus.  a.  Not  having  the 
true  form ;  having  the  character  of  a  pseudo- 
morph.—Pseudonym,  su'do-nim,  n.  [Gr. 
onoma,  a  name.]  A  false  or  feigned  name  ; 
a  name  assumed  by  a  writer.-  Psendo- 
nyiiiity,  su-do-nim'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  pseudonymous ;  writing  under  an 
assumed  name.  —  Pseudonymous,  su- 
don'i-mus,  a.  [Gr.  pseudonymous— pseudos, 
and  onoma,  name.]  Bearing  a  false  name 
or  signature ;  applied  to  an  author  who 
publishes  a  book  under  a  feigned  name ; 
also  to  the  book  itself.— Pseudopod,  su'- 
do-pod,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.]  An 
animal  with  pseudopodia.  —  Pseudopo- 
dla,  su-do-po'di-a,  n.pl.  Zool.  the  organs 
of  locomotion  characteristic  of  the  lower 
Protozoa,  consisting  of  threads  or  processes 
projected  from  any  part  of  the  body.  — 
Pseudopod  la  1,  su-do-po'di-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  pseudopodia.— Pseudoscope, 
su'do-skop,  n.  [Gr.  pseudos,  and  skopeo,  to 
view.]  An  optical  instrument  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  but 
producing  effects  directly  opposite,  namely, 
reversing  the  reliefs.  —  Pseudo-volca- 
nic, a.  Pertaining  to  a  pseudo-volcano. — 
Pseudo-volcano,  n.  A  volcano  that 
emits  smoke  and  sometimes  flame,  but  no 
lava.  —  Pseudovum,  su-do'vum,  n.  pi. 
Pseudova,  su-do'va.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 
Zool.  one  of  the  egg-like  bodies  from  which 
the  young  of  the  viviparous  aphis  are  pro- 
duced. 

Pshaw,  shfi,  exclam.  An  expression  of 
contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. — v.i.  To  utter 
the  interjection  pshaw. 

Philanthropist,  si-lan'throp-ist,  n.  [Gr. 
psilos,  bare,  mere,  and  anthropos,  man.] 
One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man;  a  humanitarian.— Psilanthrople, 
si-lan-throp'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  psilan- 
thropy.  —  Psilanthroplsm.  Psllan- 
thropy,  si-lan'throp-izm,  si-lan 'thro-pi,  n. 
The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  mere  human 
existence  of  Christ. 

Psilomelane,  sl-lom'e-lan,  n.  [Gr.  psilos, 
smooth,  and  melas,  melan,  black.]  An  ore 
of  manganese  having  a  colour  nearly  steel- 
gray. 

Psittaceous,  sit-ta'shus,  a.  [L.  psittacus, 
from  Gr.  psittakos,  a  parrot.]  Belonging 
to  the  parrot  tribe. 

Psoas,  so'as,  n.  [From  Gr.  psoa,  a  muscle 
of  the  loin.]  The  name  of  two  inside 
muscles  of  the  loins.— Psoadic,  so-ad'ik, 
a.    Anat.  connected  with  the  psoas. 

Psora,  so'ra,  n.  [Gr.]  The  itch.— Psori- 
asis, so-rl'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.]  A  cutaneous 
affection,  consisting  of  patches  of  rough, 
amorphous  scales,  generally  accompanied 
by  chaps  and  fissures ;  also,  the  itch.  — 
Psoric,  so'rik,  a.  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  psora  or  the  itch.—  n.  A  medicine  for 
the  itch. 

Psyche,  si'ke,  n.  [Gr.  psychg,  the  soul.] 
The  soul;  a  sort  of  mythical  or  allegorical 


ch,  chain;     ch,  So.  loeft;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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personification  of  the  human  soul,  us  a 
beautiful  maiden,  beloved  by  Cupid.  — 
Psychiater,  m'l.iaicr,  n.  [Gr.  psych,-, 
soul,  ititros,  a  physician,  j  One  who  treats 
diseases  of  the  mind.— Psyculnto .  1 
ki-at-ri,  n.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  mind.  —  Psychic,  Psychical, 
Psychul,  sl'kik,  sl'ki-kal,  sl'kal,  a.  [Gr. 
psychikos.]  Belonging  to  the  human  soul, 
spirit,  or  mind ;  psychological ;  applied  to 
that  force  by  which  spiritualists  aver  they 
produce  'spiritual'  phenomena.  —  Psy- 
chics,t  sl'kiks,  n.  Psychology.  —  Psy- 
cliisin,  sl'kizm,  n.  The  doctrine  which 
maintains  the  existence  and  efficacy  of 
psychic  force.— Psychist,  si'kist,  n.  A 
believer  in  psychic  force;  a  spiritualist. — 
Psychoanalysis,  srko-an-al"i-sis,  n. 
[Gr.  psyche,  mind,  and  analysis.]  Med.  the 
analysis  of  a  patient's  mental  condition,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  mind 
disease.— Psychogenesis,  sl-ko-jen'e-sis, 
n.  [Gr.  psyche,  and  genesis,  origin.]  The 
origin  or  generation  of  the  mind  as  mani- 
fested by  consciousness.— Psychologic, 
Psychological,  si-ko-loj'ik,  si-ko-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  psychology. — Psycholog- 
ical moment,  the  apparently  predestined  and 
inevitable  moment;  the  absolute  nick  of 
time:  by  confusion  with  the  'moment'  or 
momentum  impelling  the  will  to  act,  in  a 
psychological  sense.— Psychologically, 
sl-ko-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  psychological 
manner.— Psychologist,  si-kol'o-jist,  n. 
One  who  studies,  writes  on,  or  is  versed  in 

fisychology.— Psychology,  sl-kol'o-ji,  n. 
Gr.  psyche  and  logos.]  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  human 
soul;  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  which  we 
derive  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness ;  the  natural  history 
of  the  mind.— Psychomachy,  sl-kom'a- 
ki.  |Gr.  mache,  combat.]  A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.— Psychomancy,  si'- 
ko-man-si,n.  [Gr.  man teia,  prophecy.]  Divin- 
ation by  consulting  the  soulsof  the  dead;  nec- 
romancy.— Psychometry,  si-kom'e-tri,  n. 
[Gr.  psyche,  soul,  metron,  measure.]  The  es- 
timation of  the  relative  strength  of  mental 
faculties.  —  Psychonosology,  si'ko-no- 
sol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  n osos,  disease.]  That  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  classification  of  mental  disease. — Psy- 
chopathy, si-kop'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  suf- 
fering.] Mental  disease.— Psychophys- 
ical, sl-ko-fiz'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  psy- 
chophysics.— Psychophyslcs,  si-ko-fiz'- 
iks,  n.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  connection  between  nerve-action  and 
consciousness;  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
the  physical  basis  of  consciousness. — Psy- 
chosis, sl-ko'sis,  n.  Mental  state  or  pro- 
cess; a  disease  of  the  mind. 

Psychotherapy,  sl-ko-ther'a-pi,  n.  [Gr. 
therapeud,  I  attend  medically.]  The  branch 
of  medicine  which  deals  with  mental  dis- 
eases and  their  physical  effects. 

Psychrometer,  sl-krom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  psy- 
chros,  cool,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  tension  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere ;  a 
form  of  hygrometer.— Psychrometric, 
Psychrometrlcal,  si-kro-met'rik,  si-kro- 
met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  psychrom- 
eter ;  hygrometrical.  —  Psychrometry, 
si-krom'et-ri,  n.  The  use  of  the  psychrom- 
eter; hygrometry. 

P tannic,  tar'mik,  n.  [Gr.  ptairo,  to 
sneeze.]  A  sternutatory,  or  medicine  which 
excites  sneezing. 

Ptarmigan,  tar'mi-gan,  n.  [Gael,  terma- 
chan.  Ir.  tarmochan,  ptarmigan.]  A  bird 
of  the  grouse  family,  of  a  white  colour  in 
winter,  frequenting  the  summits  of  Euro- 
pean mountains. 

Pterichthys,  te-rik'this,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing,  and  ichthys,  a  fish.]  A  fossil  fish  of 
the  old  red  sandstone,  protected  anteriorly 
by  large  bony  plates  and  having  wing-like 
pectoral  fins. 

Pteridologlst,  ter-i-dol'o-jist,  n.  [Gr. 
pteris,  pteridos,  a  fern,  logos,  discourse.] 
One  versed  in  the  botany  of  the  ferns.— 
Pteridology,  ter-i-dol'o-ji,  n.  The  science 
of  ferns. 

Pterldophyte,  ter'i-do-flt,  n.  [Gr.  pteris, 


fern;  phuton,  plant. 1  One  of  the  pterido- 
phyta,  the  phylum  of  plant!  which  Includes 
the  ferns  and  their  allies;  formerly  railed  ■ 
vascular  cryptogam 

Pterodactyl,  Ptcrodactyle,  ter-5- 
dak'til,  n.  |(Jr.  pteron,  a  wing,  and  daktylos, 
a  digit.]  An  extinct  species  of  Hying  reptile 
belonging  to  the  mesozoic  period,  and  ex- 
hibiting affinities  to  mamma  1:.,  reptiles,  and 
birds.  —  Ptcrodactyloiis,  ter-o-dak'ti- 
lus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
pterodactyls. 

Ptcropod,  ter'd-pod,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  One  of  a 
class  of  molluscs  which  have  a  swimming 
expansion  on  each  side  of  the  head.— 
Ptcropodoiis,  te-rop'o-dus,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  pteropods;  wing-footed. 

Pterosaur,  ter'o-sar,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing,  sauros,  a  lizard.]  An  extinct  flying 
reptile,  such  as  the  pterodactyl. 

Pterygoid,  ter'i-goid,  a.  [Gr.  pteryx, 
pterygos,  a  wing.]  Wing-shaped;  anat.  ap- 
plied to  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
which  complete  the  osseous  palate  behind. 

Pteryla.  pi.  ae,  ter'i-la,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
plume.]    In  birds,  a  feathered  tract  of  skin. 

Pterylography,  ter-i-log'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
pteron,  a  feather,  hyle,  a  wood,  and  graphe, 
a  writing.]  A  description  of  the  feathers  of 
birds,  more  especially  as  regards  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  arranged  in  special 
tracts  on  their  bodies.— Pterylographic, 
ter-il'o-grafik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ptery- 
lography. 

Pterylosls,  ter-i-16'sis,  n.  [Gr.  pteron, 
wing,  hyle,  material.]  Ornith.  the  peculiar 
disposition  or  arrangement  of  a  bird's 
feathers  on  the  different  parts. 

Ptisan,  tl'san,  n.  [L.  ptisana,  from  Gr. 
ptisane,  peeled  barley,  barley-water,  from 
ptisso,  to  peel.]  A  decoction  of  barley  with 
other  ingredients ;  med.  a  drink  containing 
little  or  no  medicinal  agent. 

Ptolemaic,  tol-e-ma'ik,  a.  [From  Ptolemy, 
the  geographer  and  astronomer.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Ptolemy.— Ptolemaic  system,  that 
maintained  by  Ptolemy,  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved 
around  it.— Ptolemaist,  tol-e-ma'ist,  n. 
A  believer  in  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Ptomaine,  to'man,  n.  [Gr.  ptoma,  a  fall, 
a  corpse,  from  pipto,  to  fall.]  One  of  a 
class  of  alkaloids  or  organic  bases  which  are 
generated  in  animal  substances  during 
putrefaction,  or  even  it  may  be  during  life, 
some  of  them  highly  poisonous. 

Ptyalill,  ti'al-in,  n.  [Gr.  ptyalon,  saliva.] 
A  ferment  in  saliva  that  converts  starch 
into  sugar.— Ptyalism,  ti'al-izm,  n.  Sali- 
vation ;  a  morbid  and  copious  excretion  of 
saliva.— Ptyalogogne,  Ptysmagogue, 
ti-al'o-gog,  tiz'ma-gog,  n.  [Gr.  ptyalon, 
ptysma,  saliva,  and  agogos,  leading,  from 
ago,  to  induce.]  A  medicine  which  causes 
salivation  or  a  flow  of  saliva. 

Ptychode,  tlTiod,  n.  [Gr.  ptyche,  a  fold.] 
Physiol,  a  coating  of  protoplasm  lining  the 
inside  of  the  membrane  of  a  cell. 

Ptysmagogne.    Under  Ptyalogogue. 

Puberty,  pii'ber-ti,  n.  [L.  pubertas,  from 
puber  or  pubes,  puberis,  of  ripe  age,  adult, 
same  root  as puer,  a  boy,  pullus,  a  chicken.] 
The  period  in  both  male  and  female  marked 
by  the  functional  development  of  the  gener-' 
ative  system ;  the  age  at  which  persons  are 
capable  of  j  begetting  or  bearing  children.— 
Puberal,  pu'ber-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
puberty.— Pubernlent,  pu-ber'u-lent,  a. 
Bot.  covered  with  fine  down.  —  Pubes, 
pu'bez,  n.  [L.,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  puberty.]  Anat.  the  middle 
part  of  the  hypogastric  region,  so  called 
because  covered- with  hair  at  puberty;  bot. 
the  down  or  downy  substance  on  plants; 
pubescence.— Pubescence,  Pubescen- 
cy,  pu-bes'ens,  pu-bes'en-si,  n.  The  state 
of  one  who  has  arrived  at  puberty;  puberty; 
bot.  the  downy  substance  on  plants. — Pu- 
bescent, pu-bes'ent,  a.  Arriving  at  pu- 
berty ;  bot.  covered  with  pubescence ;  zool. 
covered  with  very  fine  short  hairs. —Pubic, 
pu/bik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pubes. 


Public,    publik,   a.     [Fr.  public  (masc), 
publique  (fern.),  from  L.  publicus,  for  1 
Urns,  in. in  populus,  people.   Pkoi-lk..]  Not 
private;   pertaining  to  the  whole  peopU; 
relating  to,  regarding,  or  affecting  a  state' 
nation,  or  community  (the  public  sen 
proceeding   from   many  or  the  many;   be' 
longing  to  people  in  general  (a  public  sub- 
scription) ;   open  to  the  knowledge  of  all ; 
general;  common;  notorious  (public  report): 
regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the  good! 
of  the  community  (public  Bpirit):  open  to 
common  use  (a  public  road  a  public-ho\xae). 
—  Public  prosecutor,  one  who   originates 
and  conducts  prosecutions  in  the  interest* 
of  the  public.  —  n.    The  general  body  ol 
mankind  or  of  a  nation,  state,  or  com 
mnnity  ;  the  people,  indefinitely :  with  the 
the  people  who  read  an  author's  works;  s 
public-bouse  (colloq.).—  In  public,  in  opet' 
view;  before  the  people  at  large;  not  inpri 
vate  or  secrecy.— Publican,  pub'li-kan,  n 
[L.  publicanus.]     Among  the  ancient  Ro 
mans,  a  farmer  of  the  public  revenueH 
any  collector  of  public  dues  or  revenuei 
(Shale.) ;   the  keeper  of  a  public-house  o 
other  like  place  of  entertainment.— Pub 
Mention,    pub-li-ka'shon,   n.     [L.  publi 
catio,  from  publico,  to  make  public]    Thi 
act  of  publishing  or  offering  to  public  notice 
notification  to  people  at  large;  promulga 
tion;  the  act  of  offering  a  book,  map,  print 
or  the  like,  to  the  public  by  sale  or  gra 
tuitous  distribution;  a  work  printed  am 
published.— Public-house,  n.     A  sho] 
for  the  retail  of  liquors,  as  beer,  spirits 
wines,  &c— Publicist,  pub'li-sist,  n.    I 
writer  ou  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations;  1 
writer  on  the  current  political  topics  0 
the  time.— Publicity,  pub-lis'i-ti,  n.  [Fi 
publicite.]     The  state  of  being  public  0 
open  to  the  knowledge  of  a  community 
notoriety.— Publicly,  pub'lik-li,  adv.    Ii 
a  public  manner;  openly;  without  conceal 
ment.  —  Public-minded,  a.    Dispose 
to  promote  the  public  interest. — Public 
ness,  pub'lik-nes,  n.    The  state  of  bein 
public.  —  Public-spirited,  a.    Havin 
or  exercising  a  disposition  to  advauce  th 
interest  of  the  community;  dictated  by 
regard  to  public  good.— Public-spirit, 
edness,  n.     The  quality  or  character  c 
being  public-spirited.— Publish,  pub'lisl 
v.t.     [Fr.  publier.]     To  make  public;  t 
make  known  to  people  in  general;  to  pn 
mulgate;  to  cause  to  be  printed  and  offere 
for  sale;   to  issue  from  the  press  to  tb 
public;  to  make  known  by  posting,  or  I 
reading  in  a  church  (to  publish  banns  (I 
matrimony).  —  Publishable,   pub'lis! 
a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  published;  fit  fc 
publication.— Publisher,  pub'lish-er,  1 
One  who  publishes;   especially,  one  wfa 
as  the  first  source  of  supply,  issues  bool 
and  other  literary  works,  maps,  engraving 
&c,  for  sale. 

Puce,  pus,  a.    [Fr.  puce,  from  L.  pulex,  p 
lids,  a  flea.]    Dark-brown;  reddish-brow: 
of  a  flea-colour.— Pnceron,  pu'se-ron, 
[Fr.,  from  puce,  a  flea.]    The  aphis,  vin 
fretter,  or  plant-louse. 

Pucka,  puk'a,  a.  [Hind,  pakka,  rip< 
Solid;  substantial;  permanent;  genuin 
an  Anglo-Indian  term.    Cutcha. 

Pucker,  puk'er,  v.t.  [From  poke,  a  bag 
pocket;  comp.  to^wrsethe  lips.]  Togath 
into  small  folds  or  wrinkles;  to  contra 
into  ridges  and  furrows;  to  wrinkle.— v 
To  become  wrinkled;  to  gather  into  folds. 
n.  A  fold  or  wrinkle,  or  a  collection 
folds.— To  be  in  a  pucker,  to  be  in  a  state 
flutter  or  agitation  (colloq.)  —  Pucker 
puk'er-i,  a.    Full  of  puckers  or  wrinkles. 

Puckish,  puk'ish,  a.  [The  name  Puck 
from  W.  pwca,  Ir.  puca,  a  goblin.]  r 
sembling  the  fairy  Puck;  elvish;  freakisl 

Pudding,  pud'ing,  n.  [From  the  Celt 
same  as  W.  poten,  Ir.  putag,  Gael,  put' 
a  pudding;  of  the  same  root  as  podT]  1 
intestine;  a  gut  of  an  animal;  an 
testine  stuffed  with  meat,  &c;  a  sausage 
compound  of  flour  or  other  farinacec 
substance,  with  milk  and  eggs,  sometin 
enriched  with  raisins.— Pudding-bag. 
A  bag  in  which  a  pudding  is  boiled 
Pudding-faced,  a.     Having  a  rou 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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•nningless  late.  PliddillB-hended, 
Pull;  Stupid.  PiiddlllB-ph',  it.  A 
.Kin ik«  it  h  meat  bakedinit.  I  uddliiB- 
ime.  "  A  tarm  oow  considered  synony- 
ms with  conglomerate,  but  originally 
plied  to  ft  mau  of  flint  pebbles  cemented 
■  siliceous  paste,  PuddliiB.v 
•  i,  a      Resembling  or  suggestive  of  a 

d.lmg 

ddlc.   pud  1.   "•      [Akin  to  L.G.   pudel, 

>i ,  l>.  ponirii  n,  to  puddle:  comp,  ir.  and 
a,  e  pool.]  A  small  collection  of 
t)  water;  »  small  muddy  pool;  clay  or 
rth  tampered  with  water  and  thoroughly 
might  so  as  to  bo  impervious  to  water; 
ddiing.  v.t.  puddled,  puddling.  To 
ike  turbid  or  muddy  ;  to  stir  up  the  mud 

sediment  in;  fig.  to  befoul;  to  render 

1 01  tight  by  means  of  puddle;  to  convcit 
owrought-iron  by  the  process  of  puddling. 
M  To  make  a  dirty  stir.-  I'll <l«l I «  - 
ill,  n.  The  lump  of  red-bot  iron  taken 
m  the  puddling-furuace  to  be  hammered 
rolled. —  Piiddlcr.  pud'ler,  n.  One 
o  puddles;  one  who  is  employed  at  the 
►cess  of  turning  cast-iron  into  wrought- 
n.— Puddling,  pud'ling,  n.  The  oper- 
on  of  working  plastic  clay  behind  piling 
a  coffer-dam,  or  in  other  situations,  to 
ist  the  penetration  of  water ;  t  be  clay 
is  used;  the  process  by  which  cast-iron 
sonverted  into  malleable  iron,  consisting 
working  it  in  a  special  furnace,  hammer 
;  and  rolling. — Puddling  furnace,  a  kind 
reverberatory  furnace  for  puddling  iron. 
Puddly,  pud'li,  a.    Muddy;  dirty. 

dency.f  pu'den-si,  n.  [L.  pudens,  pu- 
wt»  :  ppr.  of  pudere,  to  be  ashamed  (seen 
o  in  impudent)].  Modesty;  sharnefaced- 
is.— Pudenda,  pO-den'da,  n.pl.  [L., 
things  to  be  ashamed  of.]  The  parts  of 
K-ration.— Pudendal,  pu-den'dal,  a. 
rtainiug  to  the  pudenda.  —  Puden- 
us,t  pu-den'dus,  a.  [L.  pudendus, 
uneful.]  Shameful ;  disgraceful.— Pu- 
C  Pudical,  pu'dik,  pu-di'kal,  a.  [L. 
licus  (i  long),  modest.]  Pertaining  to 
i  pudenda.  —  Pudlelly,  pu-dis'i-ti,  n. 
pudicitia.]  Modesty;  chastity. 
dgy,  Pudsy,  puj'i,  pud'si,  a.  [Also 
igy,  probably  akin  to  pod,  pad.]  Fat 
i  short;  thick;  fleshy.     (Colloq.) 

erile.  pQ'er-il,  a.  [L.  puerilis,  from 
vr,  a  boy ;  same  root  as  pupus,  a  boy, 
Uus,  a  chicken.  Pupil,  Pullet.]  Boy- 
;  childish;  trifling.— Puerilely,  pu'er- 
i,  adv.  In  a  puerile  manner.— Pner- 
?ness,  pu'er-Il-nes,  n.  Puerility.  — 
lerlllty,  pu-er-il'i-ti,  n.  [L.  puerilitas.] 
e  state  of  being  puerile;  boyishness; 
it  which  is  puerile;  a  childish  or  silly  act, 
night,  or  expression;  civil  law,  the  period 
life  from  the  age  of  seven  years  to  that 
sixteen. 

erneral,  Pnerperous,  pu-er'per-al, 
■er'per-us,  a.  [L.  puerpera,  a  lying-in- 
man— puer,  a  boy,  and  pario,  to  bear.] 
rtaining  to  childbirth. 
IT,  puf,  n.  [From  the  sound;  comp.  G. 
ff,  a  puff,  a  thump  ;  Dan.  puff,  W.  pwff, 
)uff.]  A  sudden  and  single  emission  of 
:ath  from  the  mouth ;  a  sudden  and 
>rt  blast  of  wind;  a  fungous  ball  filled 
th  dust;  a  puff-ball;  a  substance  of  loose 
;ture,  used  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
ir  or  skin ;  an  exaggerated  or  empty 
tement  of  commendation,  as  of  a  book, 
a  shopkeeper's  goods,  &c. — v.i.  To  blow 
th  single  and  quick  blasts ;  to  blow,  as 

expression  of  scorn  or  contempt;  to 
;athe  with  vehemence,  as  after  violent 
Jrtion;  to  be  dilated  or  inflated;  to  as- 
me  importance.  — v.t.  To  drive  with  a 
ist  of  wind  or  air;  to  inflate  or  dilate 
th  air ;  to  swell  or  inflate,  as  with  pride 

vanity:  often  with  up;  to  praise  with 
iggeration.— Puff-adder,  n.  A  South 
rican  snake,  one  of  the  most  deadly  in 
s  world:  so  called  from  inflating  the 
per  part  of  itsjbody.— Puff-ball,  n.  A 
agus  in  the  form  of  a  ball  which  bursts 
ten  ripe,  and  discharges  its  spores  in  the 
"m  of  fine  powder.— Puff-bird,  n.  A 
rbet:  so  called  from  puffing  out  the 
ithers.  —  Puffer,  puf'er,  n.  One  that 
ffs.— Pnffery,  puf'er-i,  n.    Act  of  puff- 
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ing  ;  extravagant  pi iiiso.  Puflln,  puf'in, 
)/.  I lii  aiiu  too  to  11 1  puffed  "in  beat  I  The 
oommon  name  for  a  genus  of  marine  diving 
buds  ot  the  auk  family,  characterized  by 

t  I'ulll- 
iu'*m,  puf'i-nes,  n  Btate  or  quality  of 
beingpuffy.  Puffing,  puftng,  a.  (men 
to  puff  or  praise  in  exaggerated  tei  m 
Pulllncly,  puf'lng  \i,adv.  Puff-paste, 
"      A  rich  dough  for  making   the   light 

friable  OOTen  ot  tarts,  fee      Piill'y,   puf'i, 

<(     Bwelled  with  air  or  any  soft  matter; 

tumid;  turgid;  bombastic  (a puffy  Style). 
PlIB,  pug,   n.     I A  form  of   1'uck,   the  fairy 

or  hobgoblin  (aee  Pi  <  en  a);  applied  to  a 

dog  OT  monkey  it  means  literally  a  goblin- 
like  creature. J  A  monkey;  aduart  variety 
of  dog:  a  pug  dog.      PiiK-dOB.  "■    A  small 

dog  which  bears  a  miniature  resemblance 

to  the  bull  dog.      PllB-flMM'd,  <(.     Having 

a    monkey-like   face.  —  Pug-nose,   u.     A 

suub-uose.— Pug-nosed,  u.    Snub-nosed. 

Pngaree,  pug'ar-e,  PuBBerie,    Pug- 

Bery,  pug'er-i,  PiiBree,  pug're,  n.  [Hind. 
pagri,  a  turban.]  A  piece  of  muslin  cloth 
wound  round  a  bat  or  helmet  to  ward  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun.     (Anglo-Indian.) 

Pit  till,  pd,  exclam.  A  word  used  in  con- 
tempt or  disdain. 

Pugilism,  pu'jil-izm,  n.  [From  L.  pugil, 
a  pugilist;  same  stem  as  pugnus,  a  fist, 
pugna,  a  fight.  Pugnacious. ]  The  prac- 
tice of  boxing  or  fighting  with  the  fists.— 
Pugilist,  Pfl'jil-ist,  n.  A  boxer.— Pugil- 
istic, pu-jil-is'tik,  a.   Pertaining  to  boxing. 

Pug-nilll,  pug,  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  pukke, 
to  stamp  or  beat  ore.]  A  machine  for  mix- 
ing and  tempering  clay  for  bricks  or  pottery. 
— PusBlng,  pug'ing,  n.  The  process  of 
mixing  and  working  clay  for  bricks,  &c;  a 
composition  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
sound  through  a  floor  or  partition. 

Pugnacious,  pug-na'shus,  a.  [L.  pugnax, 
pugnacis,  from  pugna,  a  fight,  from  stem 
of  pugnus,  a  fist;  akin  impugn,  oppugn, 
repugnant,  &c.j  Disposed  or  inclined  to 
fighting;  quarrelsome.—  PuBnaciously, 
pug-na'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  pugnacious  man- 
ner. —  Pusnaclonsness,  PuBnaclty, 
pug-na'shus-nes,  pug-nas'i-ti,  n.  Inclination 
to  fight;  quarrelsomeness. 

Puisne,  pu'ne,  a.  [O.Fr. puisne,  from  puis, 
L.  post,  after,  and  ne,  L.  natus,  born. 
(Natal.)  Puny  is  the  same  word.]  Law, 
younger  or  inferior  in  rank;  applied  to 
certain  English  judges. 

Puissant,  pu'is-ant  or  pu-is'ant,  a.  [Fr. 
puissant,  powerful:  formed  as  if  from  a 
participle  possens,  possentis,  from  L.  posse, 
to  be  able.  Potent.]  Powerful;  strong; 
mighty;  forcible.  —  Puissantly,  pu'is- 
ant-li,  adv.  In  a  puissant  manner;  power- 
fully.— Puissance,  pu'is-ans,  n.  Power; 
strength;  might. 

Puke,  puk,  v.i.— puked,  puking.  [Akin  G. 
spucken,  to  spit,  E.  spew.]  To  vomit;  to 
retch;  to  be  disgusted. — v.t.  To  vomit  or 
eject  from  the  stomach. 

Pulchritude,  pul'kri-tud,  n.  [L  pulchri- 
tudo,  from  pulcher,  beautiful.]  Beauty ; 
grace;  comeliness. 

Pule,  pul,  v.i.— puled,  puling.  [Fr.  piauler, 
to  make  the  cry  represented  by  the  syllable 
piau,  to  pule;  an  imitative  word;  comp. 
Fr.  miauler,  to  mewl,  to  mew.]  To  cry  like 
a  chicken  ;  to  cry  as  a  complaining  child ; 
to  whimper.— Puler,  pu'ler,  n.  One  that 
pules.— Puling,  pu'ling,  p.  and  a.  Crying 
likeachicken;  whining;  infantine;  childish. 
— n.  A  cry  as  of  a  chicken;  a  whining. — 
Pulinaly,  pu'ling-li,  adv.  In  a  puling 
or  whining  manner. 

Pulkha,  purTia,  n.  A  Laplander's  travel- 
ling sledge. 

Pull,  pul,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  pullian,  to  pull:  L.G. 
pulen,  to  pick,  to  pluck,  to  pull;  connections 
doubtful.]  To  draw;  to  draw  toward  one 
or  make  an  effort  to  draw;  to  tug;  to  haul: 
opposed  to  push;  to  pluck;  to  gather  by 
the  hand  (to  pull  fruit);  to  tear,  rend,  draw 
apart:  in  this  sense  followed  by  some  quali- 
fying word  or  phrase  (to  pull  in  pieces,  to 
pull  asunder  or  apart);  to  impiess  by  a 
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in int big-press;    to    move    by    drawing    Of 
pulling  (to  pull  a  bell,  to  pull  B 

pull  down,  to  til    <i"U  11   by  pullii  , 
demolish  (to  vulldov  u  s  bo 

Vc  1  ■<>•<  '  j    to    ■  1 
pluoi  take  <-u  without  ton  •-  (to 

pull  oj  a  coat  "i  hat )  /..  pull  o«  I-  drati 
on  (to  pull  on  boots),  /»  pull  out,  t<> 
dime  "ut  to  axtrat  1  To  pull  up,  to  pluok 
up;  to  tear  up  by  the  ro.it h  ;  to  appr<  hi  nd 
<>r  cause  to  oe  apprehended  and  taken 
before  a  court  of  juhUcc  (oolloq.);  to  mop 
by  means  of  the  reins  (to  pull  up  B  horse) ; 
hence,  to  stop  in  any  course  .it  oondt 
To  pull  the  long  bow,  to  exaggi  1  at<  ,  to  lie 
I m lastingly.— To  pull  oiu  through,  to  help 
through  a  difficulty.— v.i.  To  give  a  pull; 
to  tug;  to  exert  strength  in  drawing.  —  To 
pull  through,  to  get  through  any  under- 
taking with  difficulty.  —  To  pull  up,  to  draw 
the  reins;  to  stop  in  riding  or  driving;  to 
bait— n.  The  act  of  pulling;  an  effort  to 
move  by  drawing  toward  one;  a  pluck;  a 
shake  ;  a  twitch;  the  act  of  rowing  a  boat. 
—  Pull  back,  pul'bak,  n.  That  which 
keeps  back  or  restrains;  a  drawback.— 
Puller,  pul/er,  n.  One  who  pulls. 
Pullet,  pul'et,  n.  [Fr.  pouhtte,  dim.  of 
]joule,  a  hen,  L.L.  pulla,  from  L.  pullua,  a 
young  animal.  Of  same  origin  are  poult, 
poultry.)    A  young  hen  or  chicken. 

Pulley,  piU'i,  n.  pi.  Pulleys,  pul'iz.  [O.E. 
poleyne,  a  pulley,  from  Fr.  poulain,  a  foal 
or  colt,  a  slide  for  letting  down  casks  into 
a  cellar,  a  pulley  rope,  from  L.L.  pullanus, 
from  L.  pullus,  the  young  of  an  animal. 
(Pullet.)  The  names  of  the  horse,  ass, 
goat,  and  other  animals  are  given  in  dif- 
ferent languages  to  various  mechanical 
contrivances.]  One  of  the  simple  machines 
or  mechanical  powers,  used  for  raising 
weights,  and  consisting  of  a  small  wheel 
movable  about  an  axle,  and  having  a 
groove  cut  in  its  circumference  over  which 
a  cord  passes:  used  either  singly  or  several 
in  combination ;  a  wheel  placed  upon  a 
shaft  and  transmitting  power  to  or  from 
the  different  parts  of  machinery,  or  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  by  means  of  a 
belt  or  band  which  runs  over  it. 

Pullicate,  pul'i-kat,  n.  [Probably  of 
Indian  origin.]  A  kind  of  coloured  cotton 
handkerchief  made  originally  in  India. 

Pullman  car,  pol'man,  n.  The  railway 
car  adapted  for  sleeping  in  during  journey, 
originally  designed  by  G.  M.  Pullman. 

Pulniobrancbiatc,  Pulinonibran- 
chiate,  purmo-brang"ki-at,  pul'mon-i- 
brang"ki-at,  n.  and  a.  [L.  pulmo,  a  lung, 
and  Gr.  branchia,  a  gill.]  One  of  or  per- 
taining to  an  order  of  gasteropod  molluscs 
in  which  the  respiratory  organ  is  adapted 
for  aerial  respiration,  including  the  land- 
snails,  &c. 

Pulmonary,  Pulmonic,  pul'mon-a-ri, 
pul-mon'ik, a.  [L. pulmonarius,  iiompulmo, 
puhnonis,  a  lung;  akin  to  Gr.  pleumon, 
pneumon,  a  lung.]  Pertaining  to  the  lungs; 
affecting  the  lungs.  —  Pulmonary,  n. 
Lungwort.— Pulmonale,  pul'moD-at,  a. 
Possessing  lungs;  having  organs  that  act  as 
lungs.— Pulmonic,  n.  A  medicine  for 
the  lungs;  a  person  affected  with  disease  of 
the  lungs.  —  Piilnioni ferous,  pul-mo- 
nif  er-us,  a.    Possessing  lungs. 

Pulp,  pulp,  n.  [Fr.  pulpe,  from  L.  pulpa, 
fleshy  substance,  pulp.]  Soft  undissolved 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  the  soft,  suc- 
culent part  of  fruit;  material  for  making 
paper  reduced  to  a  soft  uniform  mass ;  the 
soft  vascular  substance  in  the  interior  of  a 
tooth.— v.t.  To  make  into  pulp;  to  deprive 
of  the  pulp.— Pulpiness,  pul'pi-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  pulpy.—  Pulpous,  pul'- 
pus,  a.  Pulpy.-  Pulpousness,  pul'pus- 
nes,  n.— Pulpy,  pul'pi,  a.  Like  pulp;  soft; 
fleshy. 

Pulpit,  pul'pit,  n.  [L.  pulpitum,  a  scaffold, 
stage,  desk.]  An  elevated  place  or  inclosed 
stage  in  a  church,  in  which  the  preacher 
stands;  frequently  used  adjectively,  and 
signifying  belonging,  pertaining,  or  suit- 
able to  the  pulpit  (pulpit  eloquence,  pidpit 
oratory). — The  pulpit,  preachers  generally; 
the  pulpit  teaching  in  churches  (the   in- 
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fluence  of  the  pulpit).--  Plllpllccr.  pul  pi- 
tcr',  n.  A  preacher,  iu  contempt.-  -Pul- 
pltlsli,  PUl-ptt  lib,  a.  Smacking  of  the 
pulpit;  like  a  pulpit  performance. 
1*11  l«i ■■«'.  pnl'kft,  ft.  [Sp.]  A  vinous  bever- 
age obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  of 
various  species  of  the  agave  or  American 
aloe. 

Pulsate,  pul'sat,  V.t     pitlsattd,  pulsating. 
[L.  pulsarr,  pulsatum,  to  beat,  from  pellere, 
pulsum,  to  drive  (seen  also  in  expel,  compel, 
impel,   impulse,   repel,   &c.).]     To  beat   or 
throb.— Pulsatile,  pul'sa-tll,  a.    [L.  pul- 
satilis.~\    Played  on  by  beating;  intended  to 
be  played  on  by  beating;  med.  beating  like 
the  pulse;  throbbing.— Pulsation,  pul-sa'- 
shon,  n.    The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  or  of  an  artery,  a  beat  of  the  pulse; 
a  throb;  a  beat  or  stroke  by  which  some 
medium  is  affected,  as  in  the  propagation  of 
sound.— Pulsative,   pul'sa-tiv,  a.— Beat- 
ing; throbbing— Plllsator,  pul'sa-ter,  n. 
A  beater;  a  striker.— Pulsatory,  pul'sa- 
to-ri,  a.    Capable  of  pulsating  or  beating ; 
throbbing,    as   the   heart   and   arteries.— 
Pulse,  puis,  n.    [Fr.  pouls,  L.  pulsus,  a 
beating,  from  pello,  pulsum.]    The  beating 
or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels, 
especially  of  the  arteries ;  the  pulsation  of 
the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist;  pulsation; 
vibration.  —  To  feel   one's  pulse   (fig.),   to 
sound  one's  opinion ;    to  try  or  to  know 
one's  mind.— v.i.—  pulsed,  pulsing.  To  beat, 
as  the  arteries  or  heart.— Pulseless,  puls'- 
les,  a.   Having  no  pulsation.— Pulseless- 
ness, puls'les-nes,  «.— Plllsiflc.t  pul-sif- 
ik,  a.    [L.  pulsus,  &nd/acio,  to  make.]    Ex- 
citing the  pulse;  causing  pulsation.— Pul- 
Sinieter,    pul-sira'et-er,    n.      [L.   pulsus, 
and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]     An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  strength  or  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse.  —  Pulsometer,  pul- 
som'et-er,  n.    A  sort  of  pump  which  acts 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  sent  into  a 
reservoir,  the  water  rushing  up  into  the 
vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation. 
Pulse,  puis,  n.     [From  L.   puis,  pottage 
made   of   meal,  pulse,  &c]     Leguminous 
plants  or  their  seeds;   the   plants  whose 
pericarp  is  a  legume,  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 
Pulu,  pu'lu,  n.    The  silky  fibres  of  tree- 
fern  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  as  a  styptic,  &c. 
Pulverize,  pul'ver-Iz,  v.t. — pulverized,  pul- 
verizing.   [Fr.  pulveriser,  from  L.  pulvis, 
pulveris,    powder   (whence  powder).]     To 
reduce  to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grind- 
ing, &c— v.i.   To  become  reduced  to  fine 
powder;  to  fall  to  dust.— Pulverlzable, 
pul-ver-i'za-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  pulver- 
ized.—Pulverizer,  pul'ver-i-zer,  n.    One 
who  or  that  which  pulverizes.— Pulver- 
ization, pul'ver-I-za"shon,  n.    The  act  of 
pulverizing.— Pnlveraceous,  pul-ver-a'- 
shus,  a.    Sot.  having  a  powdery  surface.— 
Pulverate.t  pul'ver-at,  v.t.  To  pulverize. 
— Pulverous,  pul'ver-us,  a.    Consisting 
of  dust  or  powder.— Pulverulence,  pul- 
ver'u-lens,    n.     Dustiness;   abundance   of 
dust  or  powder.— Pulverulent,  pul-ver'- 
d-lent,  a.  Dusty;  consisting  of  fine  powder; 
powdery. 

Pulvilll,  pul-vil'I,  n.pl.  [L.,  little  cushions, 
from  pulvinus,  a  cushion.]  A  name  for 
cushion-like  masses  on  the  feet  of  certain 
insects.  —  Pul viuate,  Pulviniform, 
pul'vi-nat,  pul-vin'i-form,  a.  Bot.  cushion- 
shaped.  —  Pulvlnated,  pul'vi-na-ted,  a. 
Arch,  a  term  used  to  express  a  swelling  in 
any  portion  of  an  order.— Pulvinus,  pul'- 
vin-us,  n.  The  thickened  base  of  a  leaf- 
stalk. 

Puma,  pu'ma,  n.  [Peruv.]  The  cougar  or 
American  lion.  Cougar. 
Pnniice,  pu'mis,  n.  [L.  pumex,  pumicis, 
originally  spumex,  from  spuma,  foam,  from 
spuo,  to  spit.  Pounce  (powder)  is  the  same 
word.]  A  sort  of  porous  stony  substance 
frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes,  lighter 
than  water,  used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood, 
marble,  metals,  glass,  &c— Puniieeons, 
pu-mish'us,  a.  Pertaining  to  pumice ;  con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  it.  —  Pumice- 
stone,  n.  Pumice.  —  Pumiclform, 
pu-mis'i-form,  a.  Resembling  or  having 
the  character  of  pumice. 
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Pumiiiace,  pum'as,  n.  Pomace. 
Pummel,  pum'el.  PoMVXL. 
Pump,  pump,  n.  [Fr.  pompe,  a  pump, 
from  I),  and  L.G.  pomp,  G.  pumpt,  a  pump; 
origin  unknown]  An  instrument  or  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  a  piston,  cylinder,  and  valves,  employed 
for  raising  water  or  other  liquid  to  a  higher 
level,  or  for  exhausting  or  compressing  air 
or  other  gases.  Air-pump.— v.i.  To  work 
a  pump  ;  to  raise  water  with  a  pump.— v.t. 
To  raise  with  a  pump;  to  free  from  water 
or  other  fluid  by  a  pump  (to pump  a  ship); 
to  put  artful  questions  to  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  information  (colloq.).— Pump- 
barrel,  n.  The  cylinder  which  forms  the 
body  of  a  pump.— Pump-box,  n.  The 
piston  of  the  common  pump.  —  Pump- 
clialn,  n.  The  chain  of  the  chain-pump. 
— Pumper,  pump'er,  n.  One  who  pumps. 
Puiiip-liamlle,  n.  The  handle  for  mov- 
ing the  piston  up  and  down.— Pumplng- 
eilglue,  n.  A  pump  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  wind.  —  Pump-room,  n.  A 
room  connected  with  a  mineral  spring,  in 
which  the  waters  are  drunk.  —  Pump- 
stock,  n.  The  solid  body  of  a  pump.— 
Pump-well,  n.  A  compartment  round 
a  ship's  pumps. 

Pump,  pump,  n.  [Probably  from  being 
worn  for  pomp  or  ornament  by  persons  in 
full  dress.]  A  low  shoe  or  slipper  without 
a  heel,  used  chiefly  in  dancing. 
Pumpernickel,  pum'per-nik-el,  n.  [G.J 
A  species  of  coarse  bread  made  from  un- 
bolted rye,  used  in  Germany. 
Pumpion,  pum'pi-on,  n.  [Pumpkin.]  A 
pumpkin. 

Pumpkin,  pumpTrin,  n.  [From  Fr.  pom- 
pon, from  L.  pepo,  peponis,  a  pumpkin, 
from  Gr.  pepon,  a  melon,  lit.  one  thoroughly 
ripened,  from  root  of  pepto  (akin  to  L. 
coquo),  to  cook.  Cook.]  A  climbing  plant 
and  its  fruit  (which  is  large,  and  is  eaten 
when  cooked),  originally  from  India. 
Pun,  pun,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  punian,  to 
pound,  to  beat,  the  meaning  of  to  pun, 
being  lit.  to  pound  words,  to  beat  them 
into  new  senses.  Pound,  v.t.]  A  play  on 
words  that  agree  or  resemble  in  sound  but 
differ  in  meaning ;  an  expression  in  which 
two  different  applications  of  a  word  pre- 
sent an  odd  or  ludicrous  idea.  —  v.i.  — 
punned,  punning.  To  play  on  words  so  as 
to  make  puns.  —  Punning,  pun'ing,  p. 
and  a.  Given  to  making  puns.— Punn- 
ingly,  pun'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  punning 
manner.  —  Punster,  pun'ster,  n.  One 
skilled  in  or  given  to  punning. 
Punch,  punsh,  n.  [Shortened  from  old 
punchon,  a  dagger,  from  O.Fr.  poinson,  a 
bodkin,  from  L.  punctio,  a  puncturing, 
from  pungo,  punctum,  to  prick  (whence 
point,  puncture,  pungent,  &c.).]  A  tool  em- 
ployed for  making  apertures,  a3  in  plates 
of  metal,  in  impressing  dies,  &c,  usually 
made  of  steal,  and  operated  by  hammering; 
a  blow,  as  with  the  fist,  elbow,  or  knee. — 
v.t.  To  perforate  with  a  punch;  to  give  a 
blow  or  stunning  knock  to. — Puncher, 
punsh'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
punches. 

Punch,  punsh,  n.  [Connected  with  paunch 
or  with  bunch.]  A  short-legged,  barrel- 
bodied  horse,  an  English  draught-breed 
(a  Suffolk  punch) ;  a  short  fat  fellow.  — 
Punchy,  punsh'i,  a.  Short  and  fat. 
Punch,  punsh,  n.  [Contr.  from  punchinello 
(which  see).]  The  chief  character  in  a 
popular  comic  exhibition  of  puppets,  who 
beats  to  death  Judy  his  wife,  belabours  a 
police-officer,  &c. 

Punch,  punsh,  n.  [From  Hind,  panch, 
Skr.  panchan,  five.]  A  beverage  introduced 
from  India,  and  so  called  from  its  being 
composed  of  the  five  ingredients,  arrack, 
tea,  sugar,  water,  and  lemon-juice ;  in  this 
country,  a  beverage  made  from  spirits  and 
water,  and  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
sugar  and  lemon-juice.  —  Punch-bowl, 
n.  A  bowl  in  which  punch  is  made,  or  from 
which  it  is  served  to  be  drunk. 
Puncheon,  Pnnchion,  punsh'on,  n. 
[Fr.  poingon,  a  bodkin,  a  punch  (see  Punch, 
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the  tool);  also  O.Fr.  poinson,  Fr  pofafML 
a  wine-vessel— perhaps  one  stamped  with 
a  punch  as  of  a  certain  capacity.]  A  per- 
forating or  stamping  tool ;  a  punch  ; 
a  short  upright  piece  <>)'  timber  in  framing; 
a  measure  of  liquids,  or  a  r;iKk  containing 
from  84  to  120  gallons. 

Punchinello,    punsh-i-nel'lo,    n. 
rupted  from  It.  pulcinello,  from  L.  pulliu, 
a  chicken  -  my  chicken. J    A  punch;  a  huf- 
foon. 

Punctate,      Punctated,      pungk'tat, ' 
pungk'tated,  a.   [From  L.  punctum,  a  point. 
Point.]    Ending  in  a  point;  pointed;  bol. 
having  dots  scattered  over  the  surface. 

Punctilio,  pungk-til'i-o,  n.  [From  Sp. 
puntillo  or  It.  puntiglio,  a  small  point,  a 
punctilio,  from L.  punctum,  apoint.  Point.] 
A.  nice  point  in  conduct,  ceremony,  or  pro- 
ceeding; particularity  or  exactness  in  formg. 
—Punctilious,  pungk-til'i-us,  a.  At 
tentive  to  punctilios  ;  very  nice  or  exact  in 
the  forms  of  behaviour ;  sometimes,  exact 
to  excess.— Punctiliously,  pungk-til'i 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  punctilious  manner.— 
Punctiliousness,  pungk-til'i -us-nes,  n. 

Punctual,  pungk'tu-al,  n.  [Fr.  ponctuel, 
from  L.  punctum,  a  point,  from  punyo, 
punctum,  to  prick.  Point,  Puncture,  &c.j 
Observant  of  nice  points^ ;  exactj ;  exact  in 
keeping  an  appointment;  exact  to  the  time 
agreed  on ;  made  at  the  exact  time  (punc 
tual  payment).— Punctuality,  pungk-tu 
al'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
punctual ;  adherence  to  the  exact  time  oi 
attendance  or  appointment.  —  Punctu- 
ally, pungk'tu-al-li,  adv.  In  a  punctual 
manner;  with  scrupulous  regard  to  time, 
appointments,  promises,  &c— Punctual* 
ness,  pungk'ttt-al-nes,  n.    Punctuality. 

Punctuate,  pungk'tu-at,  v.t— punctuated 
punctuating.  [Fr.  ponctuer,  from  L.  punc 
(urn, apoint.  Punctual, Puncture.]  Tc 
mark  with  the  points  or  stops  necessary  ii 
written  or  printed  compositions;  to  sepa 
rate  into  sentences,  clauses,  or  other  divi 
sions  by  points.— Punctuation,  pungk 
tu-a'shon,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  punctuator 
or  pointing  a  writing  or  discourse.— Punc 
tuator,  pungk'ta-a-ter,  n.  One  who  punc 
tuates;  a  punctuist.— Punctuist,  pungk' 
tu-ist,  n.  One  who  understands  the  art  0 
punctuation. 

Puncture,  pungk'tur,  n.  [L.  punctura 
from  pungo,  punctum,  to  prick  (whenc 
pungent,  point,  and  a  punch).]  The  act  0 
perforating  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or 
small  hole  thus  made;  a  small  wound,  a 
by  a  needle,  prickle,  or  sting.—  v.t—pun< 
tured,  puncturing.  To  make  a  puncture  ir 
to  prick. 

Pundit,  pun'dit,  n.  [Skr.  pandita,  aleanie 
man.]  A  learned  Brahmin;  one  versed  1 
the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  scienc< 
laws,  and  religion  of  India;  sometimes  use 
ironically  or  contemptuously. 
Pungent,  pun'jent,  a.  [L.  pungens,  pp 
of  pungo,  punctum,  to  prick,  whence  als 
point,  puncture,  compunction,  expunge,  &c 
Affecting  the  tongue  like  small  shar 
points;  biting;  acrid;  sharply  affectir 
the  sense  of  smell;  affecting  the  mm 
similarly;  caustic;  racy;  biting.  —  Pun 
gently,  pun'jent-li,  adv.  In  a  pungei 
manner;  sharply.  —  Pungency,  Pur 
gence,  pun'jen-si,  pun'jens,  n.  The  sta' 
or  quality  of  being  pungent;  tartnes 
causticity. 

Punic,  pu'nik,  a.  [L.  punicus,  Carthagi 
ian,  from  Puni,  Pazni,  the  Carthaginians 
Pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians;  faithles 
deceitful.— n.  The  language  of  the  Carth 
ginians;  Phoenician. 

Punish,  pun'ish.  v.t.  [Fr.  punir,  pun' 
sant,  from  L.  punir e,  to  punish,  from  p«n 
punishment,  penalty.  Pain.]  To  mm 
a  penalty  on ;  to  visit  judicially  with  a  pe 
alty;  to  castigate;  to  chastise;  to  visit  wi 
pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  the  offend 
(to  punish  murder  or  theft) ;  to  inflict  pa 
on  in  a  loose  sense  (colloq.).  —  Pnnisii 
able,  pun'ish-a-bl,  a.  Deserving  punis 
ment;  liable  to  punishment:  capable 
being  punished.  —  PnnishableiiC' 
pun'ish-a-bl-nes,  n—  Punisher,  punis 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 
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I.  One  that  punishes.  PuiiIhIiuiciiI, 
isti  incut,   //.     The  iot  of  punishing ; 

.  t  i;i  1 1  >  11  ill  ut  til  .hi  ;i  person  for  s 
(fence  .  a  penalty  Imposed  In  the 
11I   of  law.      Punitive,   pii'ni- 

1  (ainiiu;   to   or   InVoll  ing   punish 

trding  "i  iufliotiug  punishment 
ui lory.  p»  ui  to  11,  <(.     Punishing  or 
ling  to  punishment. 

ik.  pungk,  n.  [Oontr.  from  spunk.] 
a.  r  made  from  a  fungus;  touchwood; 

11k. 

iku,  Punkah,  pung'ka,  11.  A  large 
uliing  from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  in 
uk  to  produce  an  artificial  current  of 

Mter.    Under  Pun. 

II.  ponti  i'.  1.  [Fr.  punter.  It.  puntare, 
11  L.  I'linctuiii.  s  point.    PUNGENT.]   To 

sset  or  oinlne,  or  as  a  professional 
ilKi  Punter,  punt'er,  n.  One  that 
t>,  one  that  plays  in  games  of  chance 
inst  the  hanker  or  dealer. 
it,  punt,  n.  [A. Sax.  punt,  from  L.  ponto, 
unt.  B  pontoon,  from  pons,  ponds,  a 
ge.  PoMTOON.]  A  square  flat-bottomed 
lei  without  masts,  used  as  a  lighter  for 
raying  goods,  &c;  a  small  flat-bottomed 
t  used  in  fishing  and  wild-fowl  shooting, 
-v.t.  To  propel  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
inst  the  bed  of  the  water;  to  convey  in 
tint.— Punter,  punt'er,  n.  One  who 
is  a  boat;  one  who  uses  a  punt. 

iy,  pu'ni,  a.  [From  Fr.  puisne".  Puisne.] 
sue;  imperfectly  developed  in  size  and 
ur;  small  and  weak;  petty;  insignificant. 
Uulness,  pu'ni-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
lity  of  being  puny. 

>.  pup,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  puppy.]  A 
py;  a  young  seal. — v.i. — pupped,  pup- 
j.    To  bring  forth  whelps. 

»a,  pu'pa,  n.  pi.  Pupse,  pu'pe.  [L. 
a,  a  girl,  a  doll,  fem.  of  pupus,  a  boy.] 
chrysalis  form  of  an  insect.— Pupal, 
parlal,  pu'pal,  pu-pa'ri-al,  a.  Per- 
iing  to  a  pupa. 

til,  pu'pil,  n.  [Fr.  pupille,  L.  pupilla, 
ttle  girl,  the  apple  of  the  eye,  dim.  of 
a,  a  girl ;  also  pupillus,  an  orphan  boy, 
.  of  pupus,  a  boy.  Puppet.]  The  apple 
the  eye;  the  round  aperture  in  the 
die  of  the  iris  through  which  the  rays 
ight  pass  to  reach  the  retina ;  a  young 
ion  of  either  sex  under  the  care  of  an 
ructor  or  tutor;  a  disciple;  a  ward;  a 
ng  person  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 
'11  pi  1  age,  pu'pil-aj,  n.  The  state  of 
ig  a  pupil;  the  state  or  period  of  being  a 
d  under  the  care  of  a  guardian.— Pn- 
ary^  pii'pil-a-ri,  a.  [L.  pupiUaris.] 
taining  to  a  pupil  or  ward;  pertaining 
he  pupil  of  the  eye.— Pupil-teacher, 
One  who  is  both  a  pupil  and  a  teacher ; 
in  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher  under  a 
iol  master. 

tlparons,  pu-pi'pa-rus,  a.  [L,  pupa, 
I  pario,  to  produce.]  Producing  pupae 
n  the  eggs  before  they  are  excluded ; 
I  of  certain  insects. 

pivorous,  pu-piv'o-rus,  a.  [L.  pupa, 
l  two,]  Eating  or  living  on  the  pupse 
ither  insects. 

!>pet,  pup'et,  n.  [O.E.  popet,  O.Fr. 
pette,  dim.  from  L.  pupa,  a  doll,  a  pup- 
Pupa,  Pupil.]  A  small  figure  in 
human  form,  moved  by  cords  or  wires, 
1  mock  drama;  a  marionette;  one  actu- 
i  by  the  will  of  another ;  a  person  who 
1  mere  tool.— Puppet-show,  ft.  A 
:k  drama  performed  by  puppets. 
!>py.  pup'i,  n.  [Fr.  poupee,  a  doll,  a 
>pet,  L.  pupa.  Pupa,  Puppet.]  A 
;lp ;  a  young  dog  not  grown  up ;  a  con- 
ned and  insignificant  fellow ;  a  silly  fop 
coxcomb.— Puppyism,  pup'i-izm,  «. 
pty  conceit  or  affectation ;  silly  foppery 
:oxcombry. 

rana,  pQ-r'a'na,  n.  [Lit.  ancient,  from 
'.  pura,  before,  past.]  One  of  a  class  of 
red  poetical  writings  in  Sanskrit,  which 
U  chiefly  of  the  creation,  the  gods, 
oes,  &c— Puraiiic,  pu-ran'ik,  a.  Per- 
iing  to  the  Puranas. 


Purherk,  prr'bck,  «.  Belonging  to  the 
peninsula  of  Purbeok  in  Dorsetshire.  — 
I'uriifck  ind.i,  gto\  the  uppermost  memben 
of  the  oolite  proper.  typically  displayed  at 
Purbeok  PuroeM  morMs,  an  Impure 
fresh-water  limestone  obtained  from  the 
Purbeok  bads 

Purblind,    pcr'bllnd,    «.     [From   NN   in 

sense  of  altogether.  <niiu\  and  blind.]  Near- 
sighted or  (inn  sighted;  seeing  obscurely. 
Purbliiirily,  pcr'bllnd  li,  adv.  In  a  pur- 
blind manner.  PurblliiuiicNs,  per'- 
blmd-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  purblind; 
dimiii-.ss  of  vision. 

Purchase,  per'chas,  v.t.— purchase,  pur- 
ehtutng,  [Fr.  pourchasser,  O.Fr.  pureAoeer, 
to  pursue,  to  get— pour,  pur,  for,  and  chas- 
ser,  to  chase.  Chase.]  To  gain  or  acquired; 
to  obtain  by  payment  of  money  or  its 
equivalent;  to  buy;  to  obtain  by  labour, 
danger,  or  other  means.— n.  Acquisition  in 
general! ;  the  acquisition  of  anything  by 
rendering  an  equivalent  in  money ;  buy- 
ing; that  which  is  purchased  ;  any  mechan- 
ical advantage  (as  is  gained  by  a  lever) 
used  in  the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy 
bodies. — To  be  worth  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase, said  of  property  that  would  bring  in, 
in  the  specified  time,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  paid.— Purchasable,  per'ebas- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  purchased.  — 
I'll rrlia.se-iuouey,  n.  The  money  paid 
or  contracted  to  be  paid  for  anything 
bought.— Purchaser,  per'chas-er,  n.  One 
who  purchases;  a  buyer. 

Pure,  pur,  a.  [Fr.  pur,  from  L.  purus, 
pure  (whence  purgo,  E.  to  purge) ;  from  root 
seen  also  in  Skr.  pu,  to  purify;  and  in  ./ire.] 
Free  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extraneous 
matter,  especially  from  anything  that  im- 
pairs or  pollutes ;  free  from  that  which  de- 
files or  contaminates;  innocent;  spotless; 
chaste;  stainless;  genuine;  ceremonially 
clean  ;  unpolluted ;  mere ;  sheer ;  absolute 
(pure  shame,  hatred).— Pure  mathematics. 
Mathematics.—  Purely,  puVli,  adv.  In 
a  pure  manner ;  innocently ;  stainlessly ; 
chastely;  merely;  absolutely.— Pureuess, 
pur'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
pure;  purity. — Purify,  pu'ri-fl,  v.t.— puri- 
fied, purifying.  [Fr.  purifier,  from  L.  puri- 
ficare— purus,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
make  pure  or  clear;  to  free  from  extrane- 
ous admixture;  to  free  from  pollution 
ceremonially;  to  cleanse  from  whatever 
renders  unclean  and  unfit  for  sacred  ser- 
vices; to  free  from  guilt  or  the  defilement 
of  sin. — v.i.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or 
clear.— Purification,  pu'ri-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
[L.  purification  The  act  of  purifying  or 
making  pure;  the  act  of  cleansing  cere- 
monially by  removing  any  pollution  or 
defilement ;  lustration ;  a  cleansing  from 
guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin.— Purlfica- 
tlve,  Purificatory,  pu-rif'i-ka-tiv,  pu- 
rif'i-ka-to-ri,  a.  Having  power  to  purify ; 
tending  to  cleanse.— Purifier,  pu'ri-fi-er, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  purifies.  — 
Purist,  pu'rist,  n.  [Fr.  puriste,  from  pur, 
pure.]  One  who  scrupulously  aims  at 
purity,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  lan- 
guage; one  who  is  a  rigorous  critic  of  purity 
in  literary  style.— Puristic,  Piiristical, 
pu-ris'tik,  pu-ris'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  purism. — Purism,  pu'rizm,  n. 
Affectation  of  rigid  purity;  excessive  nicety 
as  to  the  choice  of  words.— Purity,  pu'ri- 
ti,  n.  [L.  puritas.]  The  condition  of  being 
pure ;  freedom  from  foreign  matter ;  clean- 
ness; innocence;  chastity;  freedom  from 
anything  sinister  or  underhand;  freedom 
from  improper  words  or  phrases. 

Puree,  pu'ra,  n.  [Fr.  puree,  from  L.  por- 
rum,  a  leek.]  Meat,  fish,  or  vegetables 
boiled  into  a  pulp  and  passed  through  a 
sieve. 

Purfle,  per'fl,  v.t.—purfied.purfling.  [O.Fr. 
pour  filer— pour,  L.  pro,  for,  before,  and  fil, 
L.  fi lum,  a  thread.  Profile.]  To  decorate 
with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border;  to 
border;  to  broider;  to  decorate  richly. 

Purge,  perj,  v.t. — purged,  purging.  [L. 
pur  gar  e,  to  cleanse,  from  purus,  clean,  and 
agere,  to  do.  Pure.]  To  cleanse  or  purify 
by  carrying  off  whatever  is  impure,  foreign, 
or  superfluous ;  to  clear  from  moral  defile- 


mint  ;, to    clear    from    aoonsatton    or  the 
oharge  of  s  1 1  li  utts  1  \u  b 

to  operate  on  by  means  ol  s  cathartic 
v.i.  To  produce  evacuations  by  s  cathartio. 
— ».  Tho   uct  of    purging;    anything   thai 
purges;  a  cathartic  medicine,     l*urit«'r, 
pcr'jcr,  n.    A  person  or  thing  that  purges. 

I'liruiiig,  peVjlng,  n.    A  diarrbo 
dysentery;  looseness  of  the  bowels     Par* 
gallon,  per-ga'shon,  n.  1 1,  purgatio.]  The 

act  of  purging;  the  act  of  carrying  uw;iy 
impurities;  purification;  the  act  of  cleans- 
ing from  the  imputation  of  guilt.  —  Pur- 
gative, per'ga-tiv,  a.  I  i  r.  pwgatiJ  | 
Having  the  power  of  cleansing;  having  the 
power  of  evacuating  the  intestines;  cathar- 
tic— ft.  A  medicine  that  evacuates  the  in 
teatines;  a  cathartic.     Piirigallvcly,  per'- 

fa-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  purgative  manner. 
'iirgnloilul.  Piiruwlorlnii,  per  ga- 
to'ri  al,  per-ga-to'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
purgatory.  —  Purgatory,  per'ga-to-ri,  a. 
[L. purgutorius.]  Tending  tocleanse;  cleans- 
ing; expiatory.  —  n.  According  to  It.  Cath- 
olics and  others,  a  place  in  which  souls 
after  death  are  purified  from  venial  sins, 
and  sillier  punishment  for  mortal  sins  not 
atoned  for;  colloquially,  any  place  or  state 
of  irritating  temporary  suffering. 

Purliy.    Under  Pure. 

Purlin,  pu'rim,  n.  [Heb.  purim,  lots.]  An 
annual  festival  among  the  Jews  instituted 
to  commemorate  their  preservation  from 
the  massacre  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  machinations  of  Hainan. 

Purine,  pur'in,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  burning.]  A 
nitrogenous  excretory  substance. 

Purist.    Under  Pure. 

Puritan,  pu'ri-tan,  n.  [From  L.  puritas, 
purity.]  The  name  by  which  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England  were  generally 
known  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
first  two  Stuarts;  given  (probably  in  deri- 
sion) on  account  of  the  superior  purity  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  which  they  claimed 
as  their  own. — a.  Pertaining  to  the  Puri- 
tans.—Puritanic,  Puritanical,  pu-ri- 
tan'ik,  pu-ri-tan'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puritans  or  their  doctrines  and  practice; 
precise  in  religious  matters ;  exact ;  rigid. — 
Puritanically,  pu-ri-tan'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  puritanical  manner.— Puritanism, 
pu'ri-tan-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  or  practices 
of  Puritans. 

Purity.    Under  Pure. 

Purl,  perl,  n.  [Contracted  form  of  purfle.] 
An  embroidered  border;  an  inversion  of 
the  stitches  in  knitting,  giving  a  distinctive 
appearance. 

Purl,  perl,  v.i.  [Akin  to  Sw.  porta,  to  purl; 
probably  from  the  sound;  comp.  purr.]  To 
murmur,  as  a  shallow  stream  flowing 
among  stones ;  to  flow  with  a  gentle  mur- 
mur; to  ripple.— n.  A  ripple;  a  murmuring 
sound,  as  of  a  shallow  stream  among 
stones;  malt  liquor  flavoured  with  worm- 
wood or  aromatic  herbs;  now  a  name  for 
beer  flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

Purlieu,  pei^lu,  n.  [From  Norm,  purlieu, 
puraille,  O.Fr.  puralee,  perambulation, 
from  pur,  L.  per,  through,  alee,  a  going. 
(Alley.)  Both  form  and  sense  have  been 
influenced  by  Fr.  lieu,  place.]  A  piece  of 
laud  set  apart  from  an  ancient  royal  forest 
by  perambulation  of  its  boundaries;  a  part 
lying  adjacent;  the  outer  portion  of  any 
area;  the  environs. 

Purloin,  pei^loin,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  porloignitr, 
purloignier,  from  L.  prolongare,  to  prolong. 
Prolong.]  To  steal;  to  filch;  to  take  by 
plagiarism.— v.i.  To  practise  .theft.— Pur- 
lofiier,  per-loi'ner,  n.  One  who  purloins; 
a  thief;  a  plagiary. 

Purple,  per'pl,  a.  [Old  form  purpre,  from 
L.  purpura,  purple,  from  Gr.  porphyra,  a 
kind  of  shell-fish  that  yielded  a  purple 
dye.  Akin  porphyry.]  Of  a  colour  com- 
posed of  red  and  blue  blended;  imperial; 
regal — a  sense  derived  from  purple  robes 
being  formerly  distinctive  of  great  per- 
sonages ;  bloody ;  dyed  with  blood.— n.  A 
colour  compounded  by  the  union  of  blue 
and  red ;  a  purple  robe  or  dress ;  hence, 
from  a  purple  robe  having  been  the  dis- 
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tingnllbing  dress  of  oinperors,  &c,  used 
typically  of  imperial  or  regal  power.  —  The 
purple,  tln>  Imperial  dignity;  also  1  li<- 
dignity  of  a  cardinal.— Purple  of  Cass'ms, 
a  pigment  died  In  painting  on  dan  and 
porcelain.  —  v.t.  —  pui "pled,  purpling.  To 
dye  or  colour  purple;  to  clothe  with  purple. 
—  I*n i*|»l<'-iisli.  n.  A  kind  of  mollusc 
that  yields  a  purple  dye.  — Purples,  per/- 
plz,  n.pl.  Mm,  spots  of  a  livid  red  on  the 
body,  which  appear  in  certain  malignant 
diseases;  a  disease  affecting  the  ears  of 
wheat.  Ear-ooukle.  —  Purple-heart, 
Purple- wood,  n.  A  handsome  wood  of 
a  rich  plum  colour  imported  from  Brazil.— 
Purplish,  per'plish,  a.  Somewhat  pur- 
ple. 

Purport,  per'port,  n.  [O.Fr.  purport, 
from  pur,  Fr.  pour,  for,  and  porter,  to  bear. 
Port  (demeanour).]  Meaning;  tenor;  im- 
port.— v.t.  To  convey,  as  a  certain  mean- 
ing; to  import;  to  signify.—  v.i.  To  have  a 
certain  purport  or  tenor. 

Purpose,  per'pos,  n.  [O.Fr.  pourpos,  Fr. 
propos,  from  L.  propositum,  from  propono 
— pro,  before,  and  pouere,  positum,  to  place. 
Position.]  That  which  a  person  sets  be- 
fore himself  as  an  object  to  be  reached  or 
accomplished ;  end  or  aim ;  that  which  a 
person  intends  to  do;  design;  plan;  inten- 
tion.— Of  purpose,  on  purpose,  with  pre- 
vious design;  designedly;  intentionally. — 
To  the  purpose,  to  the  matter  in  question 
(to  speak  to  the  purpose). — v.t. — purposed, 
purposing.  To  intend;  to  resolve;  to  mean; 
to  wish,— v.i.  To  have  intention  or  design  ; 
to  intend.— Purposeless,  per'pos-les,  a. 
Havinguoobjectorpurpose.— Purposely, 
per'pos-li,  adv.  By  purpose  or  design;  in- 
tentionally. —  Purposer,  per'pos-er,  n. 
One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

Pnrpresture,  per-pres'tQr,  n.  [From  Fr. 
pour,  for,  and  prendre,  pris,  to  take,  L. 
prehendere.]  Law,  an  encroachment  on 
something  that  belongs  to  another  man,  or 
to  the  public.    Written  also  Pourpresture. 

Purpura,  per'pu-ra,  n.  [Purple.]  A 
disease  characterized  by  purple  spots  on 
the  skin ;  the  purples.— Purpureal,  per- 
pu're-al,  a.  Purple.— Purpurfu,  per'pu- 
rin,  n.  A  red  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  madder. 

Purr,  per,  v.i.  [Imitative  of  sound.]  To 
utter  a  soft  murmuring  sound,  as  a  cat 
when  pleased.— v.t.  To  signify  by  purring. 
— n.  The  sound  uttered  by  a  cat  when 
pleased. 

Purr,  Pnrre,  per,  n.    Dunlin. 

Purse,  pers,  n.  [From  Fr.  bourse,  L.L. 
bursa,  bursa,  a  purse,  from  Gr.  byrsa,  a 
skin,  a  hide.]  A  small  bag  or  case  in  which 
money  is  contained  or  carried  in  the  pocket; 
a  sum  of  money  collected  as  a  present;  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  namely  in  Turkey, 
500  piastres,  or  £4,  10s.  sterling;  fig.  a 
treasury ;  finances.  —  To  have  a  long  or 
heavy  purse,  to  have  plenty  of  money ;  to 
have  a  short  or  light  one,  to  have  little. — 
v.t.— pursed,  pursing.  To  put  in  a  purse;  to 
contract  into  folds  orwrinkles;  to  pucker.— 
Purse-Dearer,  n.  One  who  carries  the 
purse  of  another.— Purseful,  pers'ful,  n. 
As  much  as  apursewillhold. — Purse-net, 
n.  A  net,  the  mouth  of  which  may  be 
drawn  together  like  a  purse.  —  Purse- 
proud,  a.  Proud  of  wealth ;  puffed  up 
with  the  possession  of  riches.— Purser, 
per'ser,  n.  A  naval  officer  who  kept|the 
accounts  of  the  ship,  had  charge  of  the 
provisions,  clothing,  pay,  &c;  now  called  a 
paymaster;  the  ticket  officer  on  steamers. 

Pursiness,  per'si-nes,  n.    Pursy. 

Purs  la  i  u,  Purslane,  pers'lan,  n.  [O.Fr. 
porcelaine.  It.  porcellana,  from  L.  porci- 
laca,  purslane.]  An  annual  plant  with 
fleshy  succulent  leaves,  used  in  salads,  as 
a  pot-herb,  in  pickles,  &c. 

Pursue,  per-su',  v.t.— pursued,  pursuing. 
[O.Fr.  poursuir,  porsuir  (Fr.  poursuivre) 
— pour=Jj.  pro,  forward,  and  suir,  suivre, 
to  follow,  L.  sequor.  Sequence.]  To  follow 
with  a  view  to  overtake ;  to  chase ;  to  at- 
tend on  (misfortune  pursues  him) ;  to  seek ; 
to  use  measures  to  obtain ;  to  prosecute, 
continue,  or  proceed  in;  to  carry  on;  to 


follow  up ;  to  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to 
some  end  or  ohject;  to  follow  (to  pursue  a 
course). — v.i.  To  go  in  pursuit ;  to  proceed  ; 
law,  to  act  asa  prosecutor.— Pursuer,  pcr- 
su'er,  k.  One  who  pursues;  Scots  law,  the 
party  who  institutes  an  ordinary  action  ; 
the  plaintiff—  Pursuit,  per-But',  n.  I  Kr. 
poursuite.)  The  act  of  pursuing  or  follow- 
ing with  a  view  to  overtake;  a  following 
with  a  view  to  reach  or  obtain ;  endeavour 
to  attain;  course  of  business  or  occupation; 
employment  (mercantile  pursuits).— Pur- 
suable,  per-sll'a-bl,  a.  (Japable  of  being 
pursued.— Pursuance,  per-sQ'ans,  n.  A 
pursuing  or  carrying  out  (of  a  design) ; 
prosecution. — In  pursuance  of,  in  fulfilment 
or  execution  of;  in  carrying  out.— Pursu- 
ant, per-sQ'ant,  a.  [O.Fr.  porsuiunl,  pour- 
suiant.]  Done  in  consequence  of  anything; 
agreeable  ;  conformable :  with  to.  —  adv. 
Conformably:  with  to.  —  Pursuuutly, 
per-sQ'ant-li,  adv.  Pursuant ;  agreeably ; 
conformably. 

Pursuivant,  per'swi-vant,  n.  [Fr.  pour- 
suivant,  from  poursuivre.  Pursue.]  A 
state  messenger ;  an  attendant  on  heralds ; 
one  of  the  third  and  lowest  order  of  heral- 
dic officers,  of  whom  there  are  four  in  Eng- 
land, named  Rouge  Croix,  Blue  Mantle, 
Rouge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis. 

Pursy,  per'si,  a.  [O.Fr.  pourcif,  also  poul- 
sif,  from  pourcer,  poulser  (Mod.Fr.  pousser), 
to  push,  also  to  breathe  or  pant,  from  L. 
pulsare,  to  beat.  Pulse,  Push.]  Short- 
winded;  fat  and  short-winded ;  rank;  wan- 
ton ;  self-indulgent.  'Pursy  times'  (Ham- 
let).— Pursiness,  per'si-nes,  n  A  state 
of  being  pursy;  shortness  of  breath. 

Pnrtenance,  per'te-nans,  n.  [Shortened 
from  appurtenance.]  Appurtenance ;  that 
which  pertains  or  belongs  to  anything. 

Purulent,  pu'ru-lent,  a.  [L.  purulentus, 
from  pus,  puris,  matter.  Same  root  as  in 
putrid.]  Consisting  of  pus  or  matter;  full 
of  or  resembling  pus.— Pnrulently,  pu'- 
ru-lent-li,  adv.  In  a  purulent  manner. — 
Purulence,  Purnlency,  pu'ru'lens, 
pQ'ru-len-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  purulent; 
pus." 

Purvey,  'per-va',  v.t.  [Fr.  pourvoir,  O.Fr. 
proveoir,  porveoir,  from  L.  provioleo,  to 
foresee,  to  provide.  Provide.]  To  provide, 
especially  to  provide  provisions  or  other 
necessaries  for  a  number  of  persons.— v.i. 
To  purchase  provisions,  especially  for  a 
number.  —  Purveyance,  per-va'ans,  n. 
Act  of  purveying ;  the  former  royal  prerog- 
ative of  pre-emption  of  provisions  and  neces- 
saries for  the  use  of  the  royal  household.  — 
Purveyor,  per-va'er,  n.  One  who  pur- 
veys ;  one  who  supplies  eatables  for  a  num- 
ber of  persons ;  a  caterer ;  an  officer  who 
formerly  exacted  provision  for  the  king's 
household. 

Purview,  per'vu,  n.  [O.Fr.  pourveu, 
purvieu,  Fr.  pourvu,  provided,  from  pour- 
voir, to  provide.  Purvey.]  Law,  the 
body  of  a  statute  as  distinguished  from  the 
preamble ;  the  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute ; 
limit  of  sphere  of  authority;  scope. 

Pus,  pus,  n.  [L.  pus,  puris,  matter,  from 
same  root  as  in  putrid,  putrefy.]  The  white 
or  yellowish  matter  found  in  abscesses ; 
matter  produced  in  a  festering  sore. 

Puseyism,  pu'zi-izm,  n.  The  name  given 
collectively  to  certain  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  conjunction  with 
other  divines  of  Oxford,  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets  entitled  '  Tracts  for  the  Times' ; 
tractarianism. — Pnseyite,  pu'zi-it,  n.  An 
adherent  of  Puseyism;  a  Tractarian. 

Push,  push,  v.t.  [O.E.  pusse,  from  Fr. 
pousser,  O.Fr.  poulser,  from  L.  pulsare,  to 
beat,  a  freq.  from  pello,  pulsum,  to  drive, 
whence  expel,  and  other  verbs  in  -pel.  Pul- 
sate.] To  press 'against  with  force;  to 
impel  by  pressure ;  to  drive  by  steady  pres- 
sure, without  striking:  opposed  to  draw; 
to  press  or  urge  forward;  to  advance  by 
exertions  (to  push  one's  fortune);  to  en- 
force, as  in  argument ;  to  press  or  ply  hard 
(as  an  opponent  in  argument);  to  urge;  to 
importune;  to  prosecute  energetically  (to 
push  a  trade). — v.i.  To  make  a  thrust;  to 
make  an  effort ;  to  press  one's  self  onward  ; 


to  force  one's  way.— To  push  on,  to  drlvo 
or  urge  one's  course  forward;  to  hast 
n.  The  ;ui  of  pushing;  a  short  pressu 

applied;  u  thrust;  a  vigorous  <  Hurt; 
an   emergency;  an  extremity  (to  con 
the  push);  persevering  energy;  enterprise. 

Pusher,  pusb'er,  n.     One  who  pu 
—  Pushing,   push'ing,  a.     Pressing 
ward  in  business;  enterprising;  energi  I 
PUBhlUgly,  push'ing-li,  adv.    In  a  push- 
ing,  energetic  manner. 

Pushtu,  Pushtoo,  push'to,  push'to,  1 
The  language  of  the  Afghans. 

Pusillanimous,  pu-sil  lan'i-mus,  a.  [I. 
pusillanimis,  from  pusillua,  very  little, 
from  pusus,  little  (same  root  as  in  puerile), 
and  animus,  the  mind.  Puerile,  Ani- 
mate.] Destitute  of  Btrength  and  firmness 
of  mind;  being  of  weak  courage;  1 
hearted;  cowardly.  —  Pusillanimity 
pu'sil-la-nim"i-ti,  n.  Weaknessof  spirit;  cow 
ardliness;  timidity.— Pusillaiiimoiisly 
pu-sil-lan'i-mus-li,  adv.  In  a  pusillanimouf 
manner.— Pusillaiiimousncss,  pu-sil 
lan'i-mus-nes,  n.    Pusillanimity. 

Puss,  pus,  n.  [Same  as  D.  poes,  L.G.  puu» 
Gael,  and  Ir.  pus,  a  cat ;  perhaps  imitativ< 
of  the  spitting  of  a  cat.  The  hare  is  s< 
called  from  resembling  a  cat.]  A  uamt 
for  the  cat  and  also  for  the  hare ;  a  sort  0 
pet  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  child  0 
young  woman.— Pussy,  pus'i,  n.  Dimiuu 
tive  of  Puss. 

Pustule,  pus'tul,  n.  [Fr.  pustule,  L.  pus 
tula,  a  form  of  pusula,  a  blister  or  pimple. 
Med.  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  at 
inflamed  base,  containing  pus ;  bot.  a  pim 
pie  or  little  blister.— Pustular,  Pustii 
lOUS,  pus'tu-ler,  pus'tu-lus,  a.  Havirv 
the  character  of  or  proceeding  from  a  pus 
tule  or  pustules.— Pustulate,  pus'tu-la' 
v.t.— pustulated,  pustulating.  To  form  int 
pustules  or  blisters. — a.  Bot.  covered  wit 
glandular  excrescences  like  pustules. 

Put,  put,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  put,  ppr.  pu 
ting.    [O.E.  putte,  A.Sax.  potian,  to  thrust 
togore;  Dan.  putte,  to  put  or  set.]    Toplact 
set,  or  lay  in  any  position  or  situation;  t 
place  in  any  state  or  condition  (to  put  t 
shame,  to  death);   to  apply  (to  put  one 
hand,  one's  mind  to  a  thing) ;  to  set  befoi 
one  for  consideration ;  to  propose  (to  put 
case,  a  question).— To  pwt  about,  to  chang 
the  course  of  (a  ship) ;  to  put  to  inconven 
ence. — To  put  an  end,  to,  to  stop ;  to  brir. 
to  a  conclusion.— To  put  away,  to  renounc 
or  discard;   to  divorce. — To  put  back,  t 
hinder ;  to  delay ;  to  restore  to  the  origim 
place.— To  put  by,  to  turn  away;  to  thru 
aside;   to   place  in  safe-keeping.— To  p> 
down,  to  repress;  to  crush;  to  confute;  t 
silence;  to  write  down;  to  subscribe.— 3 
put  forth,  to  propose ;  to  offer  to  notice ;  I 
stretch  out;  to  shoot  out,  as  leaves;  * 
exert;  to  bring  into  action;  to  make  know 
as  opinions;  to  publish,  as  in  a  book.— j 
put  in,  to  introduce  among  others;  to  i 
sert. — To  put  in  mind,  to  remind.— To  p 
in  practice,  to  apply;  to  make  use  of.— ^ 
put  off,  to  take  from  one's  person;  to  1; 
aside ;  to  turn  aside  from  a  purpose  or  d 
mand;  to  delay;  to  postpone;  to  push  fro 
land. — To  put  on,  to  invest  with  as  cloth 
or  covering;  to  impute ;  to  charge  with  ( 
put  blame  on);  to  assume  (to  put  on  a  gra 
face) ;  to  impose ;  to  inflict ;  to  turn  or  I 
on;  to  set  to  work. — To  put  out,  to  eject; 
drive  out ;  to  place  (money)  at  interest ; 
extinguish;    to   shoot   forth   (to  put  c 
leaves) ;  to  extend ;  to  reach  out ;  to  pv 
lish;  to  make  public;  to  confuse;  to  discc 
cert ;  to  dislocate.— To  put  over,  to  place 
authority  over;  to  defer;  to  postpone  — 
put  to ,  to  add ;  to  unite ;  to  expose ;  to  t\ 
by ;  to  punish  by  (to  put  to  the  sword).— 
put  to  it,  to  press  hard;  to  give  difficu 
to.— To  put  the  hand  to,  to  take  hold; 
begin ;  to  undertake.— To  put  this  and  v 
together,  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  certi 
circumstances;  to  infer  from  given  pre 
ises. — To  put  to  rights,  to  arrange  in  an 
derly  condition;  to  set  in  proper  order.— 
put  to  trial  or  on  trial,  to  bring  befon 
court   fcv   examination  and  decision; 
bring  to  a  test ;  to  try.— To  put  up,  to  ot 
publicly  for  sale;  to  hoard;  to  pack;  to  h 
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r  lay  aside;  to  put  Into  Ite  ordinary  plaos 

llB  not   in  us<-,  to  give  rntoi  lanmn -tit  to; 

1  accommodate  «  ii  n  lodging      v.i     1    ed 
ihi  i "  put  in,  lo  enter 

harbour;  to  offer  a  claim      To  put  in /or, 
a  ,  l. urn  for;  to  stand  as  .1  candi 

/'o  put  off,  to  sail  from  land. 
tea,  to  m'!  >.nl  ,  to  In  Km  a  voyage. 
.  up,  to  take  lodgings;  to  lodge. 
\>  put  up  with,  to  Buffer  without  showing 
sssntmenl .  topockel  or  swallow  (an  affronl  1. 
9  acoept  tamely;  to  overlook;  to  endure; 
j  tolerate.  Puller,  put'er,  n.  One  who 
uts. 

ul,  put  v.t  putted,  putting.  [Akin  to 
Eve!]  Do  push  (the  ball)  into  the  hole 
t  golf;  to  throw  upwards  and  forwards 
sjsn  the  shoulder.  Putter,  put'er,  n.  A 
olf  olub  lor  playing  to  k*''  the  ball  into 
(2  bole  —  Pulling -green,  n.  The 
Booth  grassy  area  round  a  hole  in  golf. — 
'iilllng-sloiic,  n.  A  heavy  stone  to  be 
•rOWU  With  the  hand  forward  from  the 
lioulder,  as  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill. 
Ul.  Pull,  put,  ft.  [W.  pivt,  a  short,  thick 
■MO.  I    A  rustic;  a  clown ;  an  odd  fellow. 

I*ii In  1110 11.  pu-ta'men,  n.  [L.,  a  shell.] 
1st  the  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit;  the 
adocarp. 

illative,  pu'ta-tiv,  a.  [Fr.  putatif,  L. 
tUatious,  from  L.  puto,  to  suppose  (as  in 
»uputi\  impute,  dispute,  repute,  &c,  from 
utus,  clean  ;  akin  to  purus,  pure.]  Sup- 
osed;  reputed  (the  putative  father  of  a 
Mid). 
ulo.il,  pii'te-al,  n.   [L.puteal,  from  puteus, 

well.]    An  inclosure  surrounding  a  well 
3  prevent  persons  falling  into  it;  an  ancient 
Ionian  well-curb. 
ul  id,  pil'tid,  a.    [L.  putidus,  from  puteo, 

0  have  an  ill  smell ;  root  pu,  as  in  putrid, 
us.]  Disgusting;  vile;  nasty;  low  or  worth- 
■k 

utlog,  putlog,  n.  [From  put  and  log."] 
'arp.  one  of  the  short  pieces  of  timber 
sed  in  building  to  carry  the  floor  of  a 
caffold,  having  one  end  inserted  in  holes 

1  the  wall. 

ntredlnons,  pu-tred'i-nus,  a.  [L.  pu- 
redo,  rottenness.  Putrid.]  Having  an 
ffensive  smell;  rotten. 
utrefy,  pu.'tre-fi,  v.t.— putrefied,  putrefy- 
ng.  [Fr.  putrefier,  L.  putrefacio—putris, 
utrid,  facio,  to  make.  Putrid.]  To  ren- 
er  putrid;  to  cause  to  rot  with  an  oflfen- 
ive  smell;  to  make  carious  or  gangrenous. 
-v.i.  To  become  putrid;  to  rot.— Putre- 
actloil,  pQ-tre-fak'shon,  n.  The  act  or 
irocess  of  putrefying;  the  decomposition  of 
nimal  and  vegetable  substances,  attended 
iy  the  evolution  of  foetid  gases;  that  which 
3  putrefied.— Putrefactive,  pu-tre-fak'- 
iv,  a.  Pertaining  to  putrefaction;  tending 
o  cause  or  causing  putrefaction. — Putre- 
'aotiveness,  pu-tre-fak'tiv-nes,  n. 

utresent,  pu-tres'ent,  a.  [L.  putrescens, 
ipr.  of  putresco,  to  rot.  Putrid.]  Be- 
oming  putrid ;  growing  rotten ;  pertaining 
o  the  process  of  putrefaction.— Putres- 
cence, pu-tres'ens,  n.  The  state  of  being 
•utrescent;  aputridstate.— Pntrescil»le, 
»Q-tres'i-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  putrefied  ; 
iable  to  become  putrid. 
utrid.  pu'trid,  a.  [Fr.  putride,  L.  pu- 
ridus.  from  putris,  rotten,  putreo,  to  rot, 
rom  puteo,  to  stink,  from  a  root  seen  also 
n  L.  pus,  Gr.  pyon,  matter;  the  same  root 
>roducing  also  E.  foul.  Pus,  Foul.]  In  a 
tate  of  decay  or  putrefaction ;  corrupt ; 
otten ;  proceeding  from  putrefaction  or 
>ertaining  to  it.— Putrid  fever,  typhus  or 
potted  fever.  —Putridity,  Putrid- 
less,  pu-trid'i-ti,  pii'trid-nes,  n.  The  state 
)f  being  putrid;  corruption;  rottenness. 

'utt,  put,  n.  An  odd  person;  a  put. 
'nttoe,  put'e,  n.  [Hind,  patti.]  Long  roll 
)f  cloth  wound  round  soldier's  leg  from 
inkle  to  knee  as  support  and  protection. 
'ut took,  put'tok,  n.  [From  pout,  poult,  a 
:hicken  and  hawk.]  The  common  kite ; 
ihe  glead  or  gled. 

*Utty,  put'i,  ft.  [Fr.  potee,  calcined  tin, 
srass,  &c,  putty  powder,  from  pot,  a  pot, 
Jriginally  perhaps  applied  to  a  solder  for 


DOtS.1     A  DOWdsV  of  calcined  tin,  hsi  <1   in 

polishing  glass  and  steel;  ■  kind  ol  pt  u 
mi  at  oompouoded  <>f  whit m^  01    oft 

oai  Donate  <>f  1 ■  and  Una  sdol 

11    fixing  in  the  pan 
in  window  fniincH,  \c  ;  a  tiix-  oemeot  made 
ut  Ume  and  1  tone  dust;  I  he  mixture  oi 
ground  mat<  1  lals  In  »  bit  ii  1  ai  bhi  dwi 
dipped  for  glazing     v.t.    puttied,  puttying, 

T"  m ut  wiiii  putty;  to  nil  up  with  putty. 

I'uit j -laced.  11.     Elaving  a  feci 
sembling  the  colour  of  putty.      Putty- 
knife,   a.     A   knife  used  by  glaziers  for 
laying  on  putty. 
1*11/./. I o.     puz'l,     r.t.        pu  ,.h-d.    pu 

[FreQ.  from  pose,  to  perplex  with  a  ques- 
tion; or  a  form  of /<«(/(//< ;  comp.  mudt 
make  stupid.)  To  perplex;  to  nonplus;  to 
put  to  a  stand;  to  gravel;  to  make  intri- 
cate; to  entangle;  with  out,  to  discover  or 
resolve  by  long  cogitation. — v.i.  To  b<  1 . . 
wildered;  to  be  awkward.— n.  Perplexity; 
embarrassment;  a  kind  of  riddle;  a  toy  or 
contrivance  which  tries  the  ingenuity.  — 
Puzzle-headed,  a.  Having  the  head 
full  of  confused  notions.— Puzzlement, 
puz'1-ment,  n.  The  state  of  being  puzzled ; 
bewilderment.—  Puzzler,  puz'ler,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  puzzles.— Puzzling 
puzling,  p.  and  a.  Such  as  to  puzzle ; 
perplexing;  embarrassing;  bewildering.— 
Puzzle-monkey,  n.  A  popular  name 
of  the  araucaria. 

Puzzolana,  Pnzznolana,  Puzzoli to, 

puz ' zG  -  la  -  na,  puz'zu-o-la"na,  puz'zo-llt. 
Pozzolana. 

Pya?mia,  pT-c'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus  (Pu- 
trid), and  haima,  blood. )  Blood-poisoning, 
a  dangerous  disease  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  decaying  animal  matter, 
pus,  &c,  into  the  system.— Pyaemic,  pi-e'- 
mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pyaemia;  character- 
ized by  or  of  the  nature  of  pyaemia. 

PycilOStylc,  pik'no-stil,  re.  [Gr.  pyknos, 
thick,  and  stylos,  a  column!]  Arch,  a 
colonnade  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other. 

Pyebald,  pl'bald,  a.    Piebald. 

Pygarg,  pi'garg,  re.  [Gr.  pygargos,  lit. 
white-rump  —  pyge,  a  rump,  and  argos, 
white.]  A  species  of  antelope  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  probably  the  addax ;  also,  the 
sea-eagle  or  osprey. 

Pygidium,  pi-jid'i-um,  re.  [Gr.  pyge,  the 
posteriors.]  The  terminal  division  of  the 
body  of  a  trilobite,  also  of  a  flea. 

Pygmy,  pig'mi,  re.  [Fr.  pygmee;  L.  pyg- 
mceus,  from  Gr.  pygmaios,  from  pygnie, 
the  fist,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to 
the  knuckles,  about  13i  inches.]  One  of  a 
fabulous  race  of  dwarfs,  first  mentioned 
by  Homer ;  a  little  or  dwarfish  person ;  a 
dwarf;  also,  anything  little. — a.  Pygmean; 
dwarfish;  little.— Pygmean,  pig-me'an,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  pygmy;  dwarfish. 

Pyjamas,  pi-ja'maz,  n.pl.  [Hind,  paijdmd, 
drawers.]  A  pair  of  long  Eastern  drawers ; 
a  loose  garment  for  legs  and  body,  often 
worn  at  night  in  bed;  a  sleeping  suit. 

Pylon,  pilon,  n.  [Gr.  pylori,  from  pyle,  a 
gate.]  The  lofty  massive  doorway  giving 
entrance  to  an  Egyptian  temple;  a  turning- 
point  in  aeroplane  flights. 

Pylorus,  pi-lo'rus,  n.  [Gr.  pyloros,  from 
pyle,  a  gate,  and  ouros,  a  guard.]  The 
outlet  of  the  stomach,  through  which  the 
food  passes  to  the  intestines.— Pyloric, 
pi-lor'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pylorus. 

Pyogenesis,  Pyogenla,  pl-o-jen'e-sis, 
pi-o-je'ni-a,  ft.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus,  genesis, 
generation;  root  gen,  to  produce.  Pus.] 
The  generation  or  formation  of  pus.  — 
Pyogenic,  pl-o-jen'ik,  a.  Having  relation 
to  formation  of  pus.— Pyoid,  pi'oid,  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
pus. 

Pyorrhoea,  pa'er-re"a,  n.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus, 
hroia,  a  flow.]  A  discharge  of  septic  matter. 

Pyracantn,  pir'a-kanth,  n.  [Gr.  pyra- 
kantha—pyr,  fire,  akantha,  a  thorn.]  A 
kind  of  thorn  found  in  southern  Europe. 

Pyracld,  pi-ras'id,  n.    Pyro-acid. 

Pyral.    Under  Pyre. 


Pyramid,  plrt  mid,  ».  [Fr.j  •  frfe;  L. 
pyramis,  from  <,i    pyramie,  pyramULot,  a 

"id  ;  probably  an  I    A 

■olid  .'ii  ucl  ure  m  meal 

flgun  ,  and 
mi  et  iti  in 

•>i  this  form  1  r<  ct<  <l  in  diffi 
ol  1  be  world,  the  most  noti  <i  i>'  li 
Egypt,  to  which  the  uame  was  originally 
applii  d;  1  rictly  a  solid  contained  by 

a  plane  triangulai ,  polygonal 

and    by    ol 

point ;  pi.  ■■<  :  layed  with 

fifteen  red  balls  and  one  white,  th< 

balls  iHiint;  placi  1  m  the  form  ol  a 

triangle  or  pyramid,  and  the  plaj 
who  will  pocket   Mm  una bei   oi 

balls.— Pyramidal,  Pyramldle,  Vy  r- 
aiui<liral,  pl-ram'i-dal,  pir-a-midll 
a-mid'i-kal,  </.    Pertaining  to  a  pyramid; 
having  the  form  of  a  pyramid    Pj  rami- 
dally,  Pyramldlcally.  pi-ram'i-dal-li, 

]ni  a  mid  i  kal  li.    adv.       In    llioformofa 

pyramid.  —  Pyramldlcalneaa,  pir-a- 

mid'i-kal-nes,  n.  —  P3  ruiiildlun,  pir-a- 
inid'i-on,  n.  ^4rcft.  the  small  pyramid 
which  terminates  the  top  of  an  obelisk. — 
Pyrumidoid,  l\>  ramoid,  pi  -ram  'i- 
doid,  pir'a-moid,  n.  A  figure  or  solid  re- 
sembling a  pyramid. 

Pyrargyrlte,  pir-ar'ji-rlt,  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
fire,  and  argyros,  silver.]  An  important 
ore  of  silver,  chiefly  sulphide  of  silver  and 
antimony,  with  hexagonal  crystallization. 

Pyre,  pir,  ft.  [L.  pyra,  from  Gr.  pyra,  a 
pyre,  from  pyr,  fire.  FlRK.]  A  heap  of 
combustible  materials  on  which  a  dead 
body  was  laid  to  be  burned;  a  funeral  pile. 
—Pyral,  pi'ral,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pyre. 

Pyrene,  pl-ren',  n.  [Gr.  pyrin.]  Bot.  the 
stone  found  in  the  interior  of  fruits. 

Pyrenean,  pir-e-ne'an,  a.  Pertainjng  to 
the  Pyrenees.— Pyreneitc,  pir-e-ne'It,  n. 
A  mineral  of  a  greyish-black  colour,  found 
in  the  Pyrenees;  a  variety  of  garnet. 

Pyrenoid,  pi'ren-oid,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
eidos,  an  appearance.]  In  green  algae,  a 
starch-forming  corpuscle. 

Pyretic,  pi-ret'ik,  ft.  [Gr.  pyretos,  burning 
heat,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire.  Pyre.]  A 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  fever.  —  Pyre- 
tology,  pir-e-tol'o-ji,  re.  The  branch  of 
medical  science  that  treats  of  fevers.  — 
Pyrexia,  Pyrexy,  pi-rek'si-a,  pi-rek'si, 
re.  [Fr.  pyrexie,  from  Gr.  pyresso,  to  be 
feverish.]  Fever.  —  Pyrexial,  Pyrexi- 
cal,  pi-rek'si-al,  pi-rek'si-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  fever;  feverish. 

Pyrhellometcr,  pir-he'li-om'"et-er,  n. 
[Gr.  pyr,  fire,  hdios,  the  sun,  metron,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Pyriform,  pir'i-form,  a.  [L.  pyrum,  a 
pear,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  pear. 

Pyrites,  pi-rl'tez,  n.  [Gr.  pyrites,  from 
pyr,  fire.  Pyre.]  A  term  applied  to  yellow 
sulphide  of  iron,  because  it  struck  fire  with 
steel;  also  applied  to  minerals  in  which 
sulphur  exists  in  combination  with  copper, 
cobalt,  nickel,  &c— Arsenical  pyrites.  Mis- 
PICKEL. — White  iron  pyrites.  MARCASITE. 
—  Yellow  or  copper  pyrites,  the  sulphide 
of  copper  and  iron,  the  most  common  ore 
of  copper.— Pyritic,  Pyrilicai,  Pyri- 
tons,  Pyrilacoous,  pi-rit'ik,  pi-rit'i-kal, 
pir'i-tus,  pir-i-ta'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
pyrites;  consisting  of  or  resembling  pyrites. 
— Pyritiferous,  pir-i-tif'er-us.  a.  Con- 
taining or  producing  pyrites.— Pyri I ize, 
pir'i-tlz,  v.t.—pyritized,  pyritizing.  To  con- 
vert into  pyrites. 

PyroacetiC,  pir'6-a-set"ik,  a.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  E.  acetic]  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  acetic  acid  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat.  — Pyro-acid,  n.  A 
product  obtained  by  subjecting  certain 
organic  acids  to  heat. 

Pyro-electric,  Pyro-electricity,  pir'- 
6-e-lek"trik,  pir'o-e-lek-tris"i-ti.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  E.  electric]  Thermo- 
electric, &c. 

PyrogenlC,  pir-6-jen'ik,  a.  and  re.     [Gr. 
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pyr,  pyrOB,  fin.  and  root  gen,  to  produce.] 
fToduoing  or  that  which  tends  to  produoe 
feveriBh Moss.-  Vy  rogeiious,  pi-roj'e-uus, 
o.    Prodiioed  by  fire;  igneous. 

Pyrogiiomlc,  plr-Og  nom'ik,  a.  [Gr.  p«r, 
pyros,  lire,  and  [inoimm,  an  index.)  Ap- 
plied to  certain  mineral!  which,  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree,  exliibit  a  glow 
of  incandescence. 

Pyrogiiostlc,  pir-og-nos'tik,  a.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  lire,  and  gignosko,  to  know.]  Min- 
eral, pertaining  to  the  phenomena  exhib- 
ited on  the  application  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Pyro-liellomeler,  pir/6-he-li-om"et-er, 
n.    Pyrheliometer. 

Pyrolatry,  pi-rol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  lire, 
and  latreia,  worship.]  The  worship  of  fire. 
— Pyrolater,  pi-rol'a-ter,  n.  A  fire-wor- 
shipper. 

Pyrolcter,  pi-rol'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  ollymi,  to  destroy.]  An  apparatus 
for  the  extinction  of  tire. 

Pyrollgneous,  Pyrolignlc,  Pyrolig- 
11011s,  pir-o-lig 'ne-us,  pir-o-lig'nik,  pir-6- 
lig'nus,  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  L.  lignum, 
wood.  ]  Generated  or  procured  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood. — Pyroligneous  acid,  im 
pure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood. 

Pyrology,  pi-rol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  heat.— 
Pyrologist,  pi-rol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  heat. 

Pyrollisite,  pir-o-lii'slt,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
and  loud,  I  wash.]  A  black  ore  of  man- 
ganese, much  used  in  chemical  processes. 

Pyromagnetic,  pir'o-mag-net"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  E.  magnetic]  Having 
the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  when 
heated. 

Pyromancy,  pir'o-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divi- 
nation by  fire.— Pyromaiitlc,  pir-o-man'- 
tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  pyromancy. — n.  One 
who  pretends  to  divine  by  fire. 

Pyrometer,  pi-rom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A 
term  applied  to  any  instrument  the  object 
of  which  is  to  measure  all  gradations  of 
temperature  above  those  that  can  be  indi- 
cated by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  — 
Pyrometrlc,  Pyrometrical,  pir-o- 
met'rik,  pir-o-met'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  pyrometer  or  its  use.— Pyrometry, 
pi-rom'et-ri,  n.  The  use  of  the  pyrometer; 
the  act  or  art  of  measuring  high  degrees  of 
heat. 

Pyromorphous,  pir-6-mor'fus,  a.  [Gr. 
pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  morphe,  form.]  Min- 
eral, having  the  property  of  crystallization 
by  fire. 

Pyronomics,  pir-o-nom'iks,  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  nomos,  a  rule,  a  law.]  The 
science  of  heat. 

Pyrope,  pir'op,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros,  fire, 
and  dps,  the  face.  ]  Fire-garnet  or  Bohemian 
garnet,  a  dark-red  variety  of  garnet. 

Pyrophanous,  pi-rof'a-nus,  a.    [Gr.  pyr, 


pyros,  fire,  and  phaino;  to  show.]  Ren- 
dered transparent  by  heat. 

Pyroplioiie,  pir'6 -fon,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
tire,  and  phone,  sound.)  A  musical  instru- 
ment in  which  the  notes  are  produced  by 
the  burning  of  hydrogen  gas  within  glau 
tubes  of  various  sizes  and  lengths. 

1*3  rophorus,  pi-rof'o-rus,  n.  IGr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  phoros,  bearing.]  Any  sub- 
stance which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  air. 

—  Pyrophorlc,  Pyrophorous,  plr-0- 
for'ik,  pi-rof'o-rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling pyrophorus. 

Pyropliyllite,  pir-o -fillTt,  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  mineral 
of  a  foliated  structure,  resembling  talc,  and 
having  a  white,  green,  or  yellow  colour  and 
pearly  lustre. 

Pyroscope,  pir'o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
lire,  and  skopein,  to  view.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  radiat- 
ing from  a  hot  body. 

Pyrosis,  pi-ro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  pyrosis,  a  burn- 
ing, from  pyr,  fire.]  Med.  a  disease  of  the 
stomach  attended  with  a  burning  sensation, 
accompanied  with  an  eructation  of  watery 
fluid.    Water-brash. 

Py  rosome,  pir'o-som,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  soma,  a  body.]  A  molluscous 
animal  forming  compound  organisms,  com- 
posed of  innumerable  individuals,  remark- 
able for  their  brilliant  phosphorescent  lu- 
minosity. 

Pyrotechnic,  Pyro technical,  pir-o- 
tek'nik,  pir-o-tek'ni-kal,  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  techne,  art.]  Pertaining  to  fireworks 
or  the  art  of  forming  them.— Pyrotech- 
nics, Pyrotechny,  pir-o-tek'niks,  pir-o- 
tek'ni,  n.  The  art  of  making  fireworks;  the 
use  of  artificial  fireworks;  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  various  operations. 

—  Pyrotechnist,  Pyrotechnlcian, 
pir-o-tek'nist,  pir'o-tek-nish"an,  n.  One 
skilled  in  pyrotechny;  a  manufacturer  of 
fireworks. 

Pyrotic,  pi-rot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  pyrotikos,  from 
pyr,  fire.]    Caustic. — n.  A  caustic. 

Pyroxene,  pir'ok-sen,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  xtnos,  a  stranger.]  Another  name 
for  the  mineral  augite;  any  of  various 
minerals  similar  to  augite.— Pyroxenic, 
pir-ok-sen'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  pyroxene. 

Pyroxylic,  pir-ok-sil'ik,  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  xylon,  wood.]  Applied  to  the 
crude  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in 
closed  vessels.  —  Pyroxyle,  Pyroxy- 
line,  pi-rok'sil,  pi-rok'si-lin,  n.  Gun-cotton 
and  other  explosive  substances  obtained  by 
immersing  vegetable  fibre  in  nitric  or  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

Pyrrhic,  pir'ik,  n.  [Gr.  pyrrhiche,  a  war- 
like dance.]  An  ancient  Grecian  warlike 
dance;  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables.— a.  Pertaining  to  the  Greek 
martial  dance;  pros,  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables,  or  of  feet  of  two  short  syllables. — 
Pyrrhic  victory,  a  victory,  as  of  those  gained 
by  King  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  over  the  Romans, 
costing,  more  to  the  victor  than  to  the  van- 
quished. 


Pyrrhonism,  pir'on-izm,  n.    [From  Pyr- 
rho,  the  founder  of  the  Sceptics. ]    80 
cism  ;    universal  doubt.  —  PyrrlioiH-an 
pi-r0'n5  an,  a.     Pyrrhonic—  I'.vrrlionl*' 
pi-ron'ik,  a.     Pertaining  to  Pyrrhonism 

Pyrrhonlst,  Pyrrhonian,  pir'on-tot, 

pi-ro'ni  an,  n.     A  aceptic,  one  who  doi 
of  everything. 

Pythagorean.  Pythagorle,  Pytkn* 
gorlcal,     pi  thag'6-rc"an,     pith-a  gor'ik, 

pith-a-gor'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pytha-, 
goras  or  his  system  of  philosophy,  which 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  resolved  all  philosophy  Into 
th«  relations  of  numbers.  —  Pythago 
system,  astron.  the  system  taught  by  i'ytha 
goras,  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus.— 
Pythagorean,  Pythagorlc,  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Pythagoras.  —  Pythagorean- 
ism,  Pythagoi\ism,pi-thag'6-re"an-iz(fi, 
pi-thag'or-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  or  philo 
sophy  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythian,  pith'i-an,  a.  [L.  Pythius,  Gr. 
Pythios,  from  Pytho,  the  older  name  of 
Delphi.]  Pertaining  to  Delphi  or  to  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  —  Pythian 
games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  f< 
tivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth 
in  honour  of  Apollo  near  Delphi.— Pylh. 
iad,  pith'i-ad,  ».  The  period  between  the 
celebrations  of  the  Pythian  games. 

Pythogenic,  pl-tho-jen'ik,  a.  [Gr.  pytho- 
mai,  to  rot,  and  root  gen,  to  produce.)  En- 
gendered from  filth :  applied  to  diseases,  as 
typhus,  produced  by  filth  or  by  a  vitiated 
atmosphere.— Pythogenesis,  pi-tho-jen'- 
e-sis,  71.    Generation  by  means  of  filth. 

Python,  pl'thon,  n.  [Gr.  python,  a  great 
serpent  slain  by  Apollo.]  A  genus  of  large 
non-venomous  serpents,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  elsewhere. 

Pythoness,  pi'thon-es,  n.  [Fr.  pythonisse, 
from  Gr.  Pytho,  old  name  of  Delphi. 
Pythian.]  The  priestess  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  who  gave  oracular  answers;  hence, 
any  woman  supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of 
divination.— Pythonic,  pT-thon'ik,  a.  Or- 
acular; prophetic— Pythonism,  pl'thon- 
izm,  n.    The  foretelling  of  future  events. 

Pynria,  pi-Q'ri-a,  n.  [Gr.  puon,  pus,  ouron, 
urine.]  Pathol,  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
urine. 

Pyx,  piks,  n.  [Gr.  pyxis,  a  box,  especially 
of  box-wood,  from  pyxos,  the  box-tree. 
A  covered  vessel  used  in  the  Roman  Cath 
olic  Church  for  holding  the  consecrated' 
host ;  a  box  or  chest  in  which  specimen 
coins  are  deposited  at  the  British  Mint.- 
Trial  of  the  pyx,  the  trial  by  weight  and 
assay  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  prior  to  their  issue  from 
the  Mint;  the  assay  of  gold  and  silvei 
plate  at  an  assay  office.  Written  also  Pix. 
— v.t.  To  test  by  weight  and  assay. 

Pyxidlum,  pik-sid'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  pyxis,  a 
box,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Bot.  a  cap 
sule  with  a  lid,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  certair 
fruits ;  a  term  also  applied  to  the  theca  oi 
mosses. 


Q 


<|,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  a  consonant  having  the  same 
sound  as  k  or  hard  c. 

Qua,  kwa,  adv.  [L.]  In  the  quality  or 
character  of;  as  being;  as. 

Quack,  kwak,  v.i.  [Formed  from  the  sound, 
like  D.  kwaaken,  kwakken,  G.  quaken,  Dan. 
qvdkke,  to  croak,  to  quack;  comp.  Gr.  koax, 
the  croak  of  a  frog.]  To  cry  like  the  com- 
mon domestic  duck;  to  make  vain  and  loud 
pretensions;  to  talk  noisily  and  ostenta- 
tiously; to  play  the  quack. — n.  The  cry  of  a 
duck ;  one  who  pretends  to  skill  or  know- 
ledge which  he  does  not  possess ;  an  empty 
pretender;  a  charlatan;  especially,  a  pre- 
tender to  medical  skill. — a.  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  quackery  {quack  medi- 


cines, a  quack  doctor).  —  Quackery, 
kwak'er-i,  n.  The  boastful  pretensions  or 
mean  practice  of  a  quack,  particularly  in 
medicine;  humbug;  imposture.— Qnack- 
ish,  Ikwak'ish,  a.  Like  a  quack  or  charla- 
tan.— Quacksalver,  kwak'sal-ver,  n.  [D. 
kwakzalver,  L.G.  kuaksalver,  G.  quacksal- 
ber,  lit.  a  quack  that  deals  in  salves.]  A 
charlatan;  a  quack. 

Quad,  kwod,  n.  [Contr.  for  quadrangle.] 
The  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a  college  or 
jail;  hence,  a  jail;  quod. 

Quadra,  kwod'ra,  n.  pi.  Quadrse,  kwod'- 
re.  [L.,  a  square  or  plinth,  a  fillet.]  Arch. 
a  square  frame  or  border  inclosing  a  bas- 
relief;  any  frame  or  border. 

Quadragenarian,     Quadragenari- 


OUS,  kwod'ra-je-na/'ri-an,  kwod'ra-je-na" 
ri-us,  a.  [L.  quadragenarius,  from  quadra 
geni,  forty  each,  from  quadraginta,  forty. 
Consisting  of  forty ;  forty  years  old.  - 
Quadragene,  kwod'ra-jen,  n.  A  papa 
indulgence  for  forty  days. 

Quadragesima,  kwod-ra-jes'i-ma,  n.  [L 
quadragesimus,  fortieth,  from  quadraginta 
forty,  from  quatuor,  four.]  Lent:  so  callec 
because  it  consists  of  forty  days.— Quodra 
gesima  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.- 
Quadragesimal,  kwod-ra-jes'i-mal,  a 
Connected  with  the  number  forty ;  belong 
ing  to  Lent. 

Quadrangle,  kwod-rang'gl,  n.  [L.  quad 
rus=quatuor,  four,  and  angulus,  an  angle 
A  quadrilateral  figure;  a  plain  figure  havini 
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UADRANT 

ur  M>lcs.  and  consequent  ly  four  angles  ;  a 

pare  or  quadrangular  court  surrounded 
I  buildings,  Quadrangular,  kwod 
Bg'gO  ler,  a.  (>f  a  square  shape ,  having 
ur  tides  and  four  angles.  Qiiudranuu- 
irl>.  kwod-raug'gu-ler-li,  adv.  In  the 
nil  (if  a  quadraugle. 

ludraut,  kwod'rant,  n.  |I>.  quadrant, 
mdrantia,  a  fourth.]    The  quarter  of  a 

rcle  ;    the   arc   of  a  circle   Containing  I'll   ; 

e  space  included  between  tins  arc  ami 
ro  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  each 
Ltrcimiy;  an  instrument  for  measuring 
smlar  altitudes,  in  principle  and  appli 

,tum  the  same  as  the  sextant,    by  which 

is  superseded.  Quudraiital,  kwod 
ntal.  <i.  Pertaining  to  a  quadrant. 
uwlrat,  kwod'rat,  n.  [L.  quadrotum,  a 
u.ii c.  from  quadrus,  square.]  Printing, 
puce  of  type  metal  cast  lower  than  a  type, 
icd  for  filling  out  spaces  between  letters, 
>rds,  lines,  &c.,  so  as  to  leave  a  blank  ou 
■  paper  at  the  place. 

mil  rale,  kwod'rat,  a.  [L.  quadrattu, 
oared,  pp.  of  quadro,  quadratum,  to  make 
uare,  from  quadrut,  square.]  Square  in 
rin  ;  square,  by  being  the  product  of  a 
|Bber  multiplied  into  itself.— n.  A  square 
rfaoeor  figure.— Quadratic,  kwod-rat'- 
,  (i.  |Fr  quadratiqtu.]  Pertaining  to, 
■not iii},r,  or  containing  a  square;  alg.  in- 
living  the  square  or  second  power  of  an 
Known  quantity  (a  quadratic  equation). 
ii.   A  quadratic  equation;  pi.  that  branch 

algebra  which  treats  of  quadratic  equa- 
ms.  —  Quadra Irix,  kwod-rat'riks,  n. 
i.  quadro,  to  square.]  Oeom.  a  curve 
■ployed  for  finding  the  quadrature  of  other 
rves. —Quadrature,  kwod'ra-tur,  n. 
i  quad  rat  ura.]  Geom.  the  act  of  squaring; 
e  reducing  of  a  figure  to  a  square ;  thus, 
e  finding  of  a  square  which  shall  contain 
st  as  much  area  as  a  certain  square  or 
iangle,  is  the  quadrature  of  that  circle  or 
iangle;  astron.  the  position  of  one  heavenly 
dy  in  respect  to  another  when  distant 
jm  it  90°. 

ladrel,  kwod'rel,  n.  [L.L.  quadrellus, 
m.  of  L.  quadrus,  a  square.]  A  square 
sne,  brick,  or  tile ;  sometimes  restricted 

a  kind  of  artificial  stone  formed  of  a 
alky  earth  moulded  to  a  square  form. 
ladreuuial,  kwod-ren'i-al,  a.     [From 

quadriennium,  a  space  of  four  years — 
adrus  =  quatuor,  four,  and  annus,  year.] 
>mprising  four  years;  occurring  once  in 
oryears.— Quadrennially,  kwod-ren'- 
il-li,  adv.  Once  in  four  years. 
i;idrl  capsular,   kwod-ri-kap'su-ler,  a. 

quadrus  —  quatuor,  four,  and  capsula,  a 
psule.]    Bot.  having  four  capsules. 
ladriceps,  kwod'ri-seps,  n.    [L.  quad- 
-s,  quatuor,  four,  caput,  the  head.j     A 
rge  muscle  in  the  front  of  the  thigh.— 
uadriclpital,    kwod-ri-sip'i-tal,    a. 
)ur-headed;  belonging  to  the  quadriceps. 
ladrlcornous,  kwod-ri-kor'nus,  a.    [L. 
adrus— quatuor,  four,  and  cornu,  a  horn.] 
>ol.  having  four  horns  or  antennae. 
ladricostate,  kwod-ri-kos'tat,  a.    [L. 
adrus= quatuor,  four,  and  costa,  a  rib.] 
aving  four  ribs. 

ladrideutate,  kwod-ri-den'tat,  a.  [L. 
adrus —quatuor,  four,  and  dens,  dentis, 
tooth.]  Bot.  having  four  teeth  on  the 
ge. 

ladrldlgi late,  kwod-ri-dij'i-tat,  a.  [L. 
■atuor,  digitus,  a  finger.]  Having  four 
igers  or  toes. 

ladrifarious,  kwod-ri-fa'ri-us,  a.  [L. 
.adrifarious,  fourfold,  from  quadrus  = 
•atuor,  four.]  Bot.  arranged  in  four  rows 
ranks. 

ladrlfid,  kwod'ri-fid,  a.  [L.  quadrus  = 
atuor,  four,  and  findo,  fidi,  to  cleave.] 
•lit  or  deeply  cleft  into  four  parts. 

ladrlfoil,  Quadrifollate,  kwod'ri- 
il,  kwod-ri-fo'li-at,  a.  [L.  quadrus  = 
wituor,  four,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Bot. 
wing  four  leaves  attached  laterally  to  a 
unmon  stalk. 

ladrlform,  kwod'ri-form,  a.  [L.  qua- 
or,  forma,  shape.]  Fourfold  as  regards 
nn  or  shape. 
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Quadririirrate,  kwod  rife  r'knt,  </.  1 1. 
quadrut    quatuor,  four,  and/Htroo,  a  fork.] 

Having  f"iii  foiks  01  branches. 

Quadriga,  kwod  n'ga,  a,  pi  QuadrlK"'. 

k \\ . .i i  1 1  1  ( •     ii;.,  eontr   from  quadrtjuga 

prefix  quadrut,  fourfold,  and  juqum.  a 
yoke.]  An  ancient  two  wheeled  ear  or 
chariot  diaw  11  hy  four  horw  tj  DM  DMMd  all 

alueasl 

Qundrlifi  Millions,  kwod  ri-jom'i-nus,  a. 
|L    quadrigetninout     quadrut      quatuor, 

four,    and    geminus,    double.]      Fourfold; 
having  four  similar  parts. 
Quadrl  lugate,    kwod  rij'Q-gttt,    a.     [L. 
quadrut    quatuor,  four,  toa&juqum,  a  yoke. J 
Bot.  pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Quadrilateral,  kwod-ri  lat'er-al,  a.  [L. 
quadrut    quatuor,  four,  and  latut,  latent, 

side]  Having  four  sides  and  consequently 
four  angles.  —  n.  A  figure  having  four  sides 
and  four  angles;  the  space  inclosed  between 
and  defended  by  four  fortresses,  or  the  four 
fortresses  collectively.— Quad  rl  la  I  era  I- 
ncss,  kwod-ri-lat'er-al-nes,  ft. 
Qna<lrlllteral,  kwod-ri-lit'er-al,  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  liter  a,  letter.]  Consisting  of  four 
letters. 

Quadrille,  kwo-dril',  n.  [Fr.  quadrille,  Sp. 
euadrilla,  a  group  of  four  persons,  cuadrillo, 
a  small  square,  from  L.  quadra,  quadrum, 
a  square,  from  quatuor,  four.]  A  game 
played  by  four  persons  with  forty  cards ;  a 
dance  consisting  generally  of  five  figures  or 
movements  executed  by  four  couples  each 
forming  the  side  of  a  square;  the  music  for 
such  a  dance. 

Quadrillion,  kwod-ril'yon,  n.  [L.  quad- 
rus=quatuor,  four,  and  E.  million.]  The 
fourth  power  of  a  million,  or  the  number 
represented  by  a  unit  with  twenty-four 
ciphers  annexed. 

Quadrlloeular,  kwod-ri-lok'u-ler,  a.  [L. 
auadrus= quatuor,  four,  and  loculus,  a  cell.] 
Bot.  having  four  cells  or  compartments; 
four-celled. 

Quadrlnoinial,  kwod-ri-no'mi-al,  a.  [L. 
quadrus  —  quatuor,  four,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]  Alg.  consisting  of  four  denomina- 
tions or  terms.— ?i.  Alg.  a  quantity  consist- 
ing of  four  terms. 

Quadripartite,  kwod-ri-par'tit,  a.  [L. 
quadrus  =  quatuor,  four,  and  partitus, 
divided.]  Divided  into  four  parts;  bot. 
divided  to  the  base  into  four  parts  (a  quadri- 
partite leaf).— Quadrlnarf Itely.  kwod- 
ri-par'tit-li,  adv.  In  a  quadripartite  man- 
ner. —  Quadripartltion,  kwod'ri-par- 
tish"on,  ».  A  division  by  four  or  into  four 
parts. 

Qnadrlpennate,  kwod-ri-pen'at,  a.  [L. 
quadrus— quatuor,  four,  audpenna,  awing.] 
Having  four  wings :  said  of  insects. 

Quadriphylloug,  kwod-ri-fMus,  a.  [L. 
quadrus= quatuor,  and  Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  having  four  leaves;  four-leaved. 

Quadriplicated,       Quadriplicate, 

kwod-ripli-ka-ted,  kwod-rip'li-kat,  a.  [L. 
quadrus  =  quatuor,  four,  and  plica,  a  fold.] 
Having  four  plaits  or  folds. 

Qnadrireme,  kwod'ri-rem,  ft.  [L.  quad- 
riremis  —  quadrus  —  quatuor,  four,  and  re- 
mus,  an  oar.]  A  galley  with  four  benches 
of  oars,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Quadrisection,  kwod-ri-sek'shon,  n.  [L. 
quadrus— quatuor,  four,  and  sectio,  a  cut- 
ting.]   A  subdivision  into  four  parts. 

Quadrisulcate,  kwod-ri-sul'kat,  a.  [L. 
quadrus= quatuor,  four,  and  sulcus,  a  fur- 
row.] Having  four  furrows  or  clefts;  zool. 
having  the  hoof  divided  into  four. 

Quadrisyllable,  kwod-ri-silla-bl,  n.  [L. 
quadrus  —  quatuor,  four,  and  E.  syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables.  — 
Quadrisyllable,  kwod'ri-sil-lab"ik,  a. 
Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

Quadrivalent,  kwod-riv'a-lent,  a.  [From 
L.  quadrus  =  quatuor,  four,  and  valens, 
valentis,  ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  Chem. 
applied  to  an  element  one  atom  of  which 
is  equivalent  in  combination  to  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen;  tetratomic. 
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QiiadrlYalir.  Quadrl\alviilar. 

kwod'n  valv,  kwod  ri  val'vu  lei,  u.   |l.  quad 

run     quatuor,  four,  and  rata  | 

Bot  hai  Ing  lorn  rain      foui  \  ii v.  ± 
Qiiadritial.  kwod  rll  1  sj,  0,     1 1  •, 
iiiim    prefix  auad%  ut     qimi  u,,, . 
via,  a  way  I    Having  four  roads  mi  ,  ting  In 
■  point    Qna«li'i\  ions  quod  1  iv  1 
(I>.  via,  way.  I  Literally,  bj  ail  the  four  wayi 
ot  ih.     re  Is;  In  ail  do.  1  tioni .  'tbej 

fled  quadrivioui  or  uptemviout'     [Charltt 
Beaae.)    Quadrl  vliim,  kwod  rtr\  mn,ri 

IL.L.]      A    collective    term    in    the    middle 
ages  for  the  four  lesser  arts    arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
Quadroon,  kwod  ron',  n.    |Sp  ouorttron, 
from  L.  quartut,  fourth.    <.,n  aeti  r  )  The 

offspring  of  a  mulatto  by  a  v  I 
a  person  who  is  one-fourth  while. 

Qiiadrumaiia,  kwod  ru'ma-na,  n.pl. 
[From  L.  quadrus  b  quatuor,  four,  and 
manus,  the  hand.]  An  order  of  mammals 
comprising  the  apes,  monkeys,  ha  I 
lemurs,  &c,  usually  characterized  by  all  the 
four  limbs  terminating  in  prehensile  hands. 
— Qiiadruniaiie,  kwodru-man,  n.  One 
of  the  Quadrumana.— QuadriiiiiaiiouN, 
kwod-rtj'ma-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  Quadrumana;  four-handed. 

Quadruped,  kwod'r".-ped,  n.  [L.  quadru- 
pes,  quadrupedis—quadrus= quatuor,  four, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  An,  animal  having 
four  legs,  usually  restricted  to  four-footed 
mammals,  though  many  reptiles  have  also 
four  legs.— Quadrupedal,  kwod-ru'pe- 
dal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  quadruped,  having 
or  walking  on  four  feet. 

Quadruple,  kwod'ru-pl,  a.  [L.  quadru- 
plus— quadrus—  quatuor,  four,  and  term. 
-plus,  Gr.  ploos.  Double.]  Fourfold;  four 
times  told.  —  n.  Four  times  the  sum  or 
number.  — v.t.  —  quadrupled,  quadrupling. 
To  make  four  times  as  much  or  as  many; 
to  multiply  by  four.— v.i.  To  become  four 
times  as  much  or  as  many.—  Quad  ru  ply, 
kwod'ru'pli,  adv.  In  a  quadruple  or  four- 
fold degree;  to  a  fourfold  quantity. 

Quadruplicate,  kwod-ru'pli-kat,  v.t.  [L. 
quadruplico,  quadruplicaium  —  quadrus  = 
quatuor,  four,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  To  make 
fourfold;  to  double  twice. — a.  Fourfold; 
four  times  repeated  (a  quadruplicate  ratio 
or  proportion).  —  Quadriipllcatioii, 
kwod-ru'pli-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  making 
fourfold  or  four  times  as  great. 

Quaestor,  kwes'tor.    Questor. 

Quaff,  kwaf,  v.t.  [From  Ir.  and  Gael,  cuach, 
Sc.  quaich,  queff,  a  drinking-cup.]  To 
drink ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts ;  to 
drink  copiously.— v.i.  To  drink  largely.— 
Quaffer,  kwaf'er,  n.    One  who  quaffs. 

Qnagga,  kwag'a,  n.  [Hottentot ;  name 
derived  from  its  cry.]  An  animal  of  South 
Africa  closely  allied  to  the  zebra. 

Quagmire,  kwag'mlr,  n.  [Quag  for  quake, 
and  mire;  lit.  a  mire  or  bog  that  quakes 
or  shakes.]  A  piece  of  soft  boggy  land  that 
trembles  under  the  foot;  a  bog;  a  fen. — 
Quaggy,  kwag'i,  a.  Trembling  under  the 
foot,  as  soft  wet  earth;  boggy;  spongy. 

Quail,  kwal,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  cwelan,  to  die  = 
D.  quelen,  to  pine  away;  O.H.G.  quelan, 
to  suffer  torment.  Quell.]  To  have  the 
spirits  sink  or  give  way,  as  before  danger 
or  difficulty;  to  sbrink;  to  lose  heart;  to 
cower. 

Quail,  kwal,  n.  [O.Fr.  quaille,  Fr.  caille, 
It.  quaglia,  a  quail— names  derived  from 
its  cry.  Comp.  D.  kwakkel,  G.  wachtel,  and 
Armor,  coaill,  a  quail.]  A  common  name 
of  certain  birds  nearly  allied  to  the  part- 
ridges, from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in 
being  smaller. 

Quaint,  kwant,  a.  [O.E.  queint,  coint, 
from  O.Fr.  coint,  neat,  fine,  dainty;  from 
L.  cognitus,  known,  the  meaning  having 
probably  been  influenced  by  L.  comp- 
tus,  trimmed,  adorned.  Cognition,  Ac- 
quaint.] Old  and  antique ;  singular ; 
whimsical;  curious;  fanciful.— Quaintly, 
kwant 'li,  adv.  In  a  quaint  manner; 
oddly;  fancifully;  singularly;  whimsically. 
— Qnaintness,  kwant'nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  quaint;  oddity  and  antiqueness. 


oh,  cAain;      th,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,>ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ue,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Quake,  kwak,  v.t.— quaked,  quaking.  [A. 
S;i\.  OWOOian,  same  root  as  quick;  oomp 
Pro?.    Q.    tntachen,  to   waggle,   to   shake, 

Quick.  |  To  shako;  to  tremble;  to  shudder 
(to  quake  with  tear);  to  i>;>  shaken  with 
more  or  lesa  violent  convulsions  (the  earth 
quakes)-  to  shake  or  tremble,  m  the  earth 

under  tho  feel,  through  want  of  solidity  or 
firmness.  —  n.  A  shako;  a  trembling ;  a 
tremulous  agitation.— Ullilkri-,  kwa'ker, 
u.  One  that  intakes;  one  of  the  religious 
sect  called  the  Soviet  1/  of  Friends  (see  under 
Friend).— Quakeress,  kwa'ker-es,  h.  A 
female  Quaker. —Quakerish,  kwa'ker- 
ish,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  Quakers. 
Quak« *ri sin,  kwa'ker-izm,  n.  The 
peculiar  manners,  tenets,  or  worship  of  the 
Quakers— Quakerly,  kwa'ker-li,  a.  Re- 
sembling or  characteristic  of  Quakers.— 
Quaklncss,  kwa'ki-nes,  ft.  The  state  of 
quaking  or  shaking.— Quaking-grass,  n. 
A  genus  of  grasses  of  which  the  spikelets 
are  always  in  tremulous  motion,  from  the 
weakness  of  their  footstalks.  —  Quak- 
illgly,  kwa'king-li,  adv.  In  a  quaking  or 
trembling  manner.  —  Quaky,  kwa'ki,  a. 
Characterized  by  or  prone  to  quaking; 
shaky. 

Qualify,  kwol'i-fl,  v.t.— qualified,  qualify- 
ing. [Fr.  qualifier,  from  L.L.  qualificare, 
from  L.  qualis,  such,  of  such  sort,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  make  such  as  is  required ;  to 
fit  for  any  place,  office,  or  occupation;  to 
furnish  with  knowledge,  skill,  &c,  neces- 
sary for  a  purpose ;  to  furnish  with  legal 
power  or  capacity  (to  qualify  persons  for 
the  franchise);  to  limit  or  modify;  to  re- 
strict; to  limit  by  exceptions  (to  qualify 
a  statement) ;  to  moderate,  abate,  soften ; 
to  modify  the  quality  or  strength  of ;  to 
dilute  or  otherwise  fit  for  taste  (to  qualify 
spirits  with  water).— v.i.  To  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  rendering  one's  self  capable 
of  holding  any  office  or  enjoying  any  privi- 
lege ;  to  establish  a  right  to  exercise  any 
function ;  followed  by  for.— Qualifiable, 
kwol'i-fi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  qualified. 
—  Qualification,  kwol'i-fi-ka/'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  qualifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
qualified;  that  which  qualifies  or  fits  a 
person  or  thing  for  any  use  or  purpose,  as 
for  a  place,  an  office,  an  employment;  legal 
power ;  ability ;  a  qualifying  or  extenuating 
circumstance  ;  modification ;  restriction ; 
limitation;  an  abatement;  a  diminution. — 
Qualificattve,  kwol'i-fi-ka-tiv,  a.  Serv- 
ing or  having  the  power  to  qualify  or  modify. 
— n.  That  which  serves  to  qualify;  a  quali- 
fying term,  clause,  or  statement. — Quali- 
fied, kwol'i-fid,  p.  and  a.  Having  a  quali- 
fication ;  furnished  with  legal  power  or 
capacity;  accompanied  with  some  limita- 
tion or  modification;  modified ;_  limited 
(a  qualified  statement).  —  Qualifiedly, 
kwol'i-fid-li,  adv.  With  qualification  or 
limitation.  —Qualifieduess,  kwol'i-fld- 
nes,  71,.—  Qualifier,  kwol'i-fi-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  qualifies. 

Quality,  kvvol'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  qualite,  from  L. 
qualitas,  a  quality  or  property,  from  qualis, 
such.  Qualify.]  That  which  makes  or 
helps  to  make  anything  such  as  it  is;  a 
distinguishing  property,  characteristic,  or 
attribute  ;  a  property ;  a  trait ;  moral  char- 
acteristic, good  or  bad;  comparative  rank; 
condition  in  relation  to  others ;  superior  or 
high  rank  (ladies  of  quality).  — The  quality, 
persons  of  high  rank  collectively.— Quali- 
tative, kwol'i-ta-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
quality;  estimable  according  to  quality.— 
Qualitative  analysis,  chem.  the  process  of 
decomposing  a  compound  substance  with 
a  view  to  determine  what  elements  it  con- 
tains. —  Qualitatively,  kwol'i-ta-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  qualitative  manner;  as  regards 
quality. 

Qnalm,  kwam,  n.  [A.Sax.  cwealm,  pesti- 
lence, death  =  D.  kioalm,  Dan.  qvalm, 
qualm,  vapour;  O.H.G.  qualm,  death;  from 
root  of  quell,  quail.]  A  throe  or  throb  of 
pain ;  a  sudden  feeling  of  sickness  at  the 
stomach ;  a  sensation  of  nausea ;  a  scruple 
or  twinge  of  conscience ;  compunction.  — 
Qualmish,  kwam'ish,  a.  Sick  at  the 
stomach;  inclined  to  vomit;  affected  with 
nausea.— Qnalmishly,  kwam'ish-li,  adv. 
In   a   qualmish   manner.  —  Qualmish- 
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B6SS1  kwam'ish  nes,  n.    The  state  of  being 
qualmish. 

Qunuiash,   kwa/mash,  n.     An  Amcriean 

bulbous  plant  akin  to  the  hyacinth,  with 
root!  that  are  imieh  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Quandary,  kwon  -dfi'ri  or  kwon'da-ri,  n. 
[Probably  from  Fr.  Qu'en  diraije  y  what 
shall  I  say  of  it?|  A  state  of  difficulty, 
perplexity,  uncertainty,  or  hesitation;  a 
pickle;  a  predicament. —v.t.  quandaried, 
i/itundarying.    To  put  into  a  quandary. 

Quantity,  kwon'ti-ti,  n.  [Fr.  quantity  L. 
quantitas,  quantity,  extent,  from  quantus, 
how  great,  from  quarn,  to  what  a  degree. J 
That  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  thing 
is  measurable;  greatness;  extent;  measure; 
size;  any  amount,  bulk,  or  aggregate  (a 
quantity  of  earth,  a  quantity  of  water) ; 
often  a  large  or  considerable  amount 
(wheat  shipped  in  quantities) ;  math,  any- 
thing which  cau  be  multiplied,  divided, 
or  measured;  anything  to  which  mathe- 
matical processes  are  applicable ;  gram. 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  or  the  time  in 
which  it  is  pronounced ;  the  metrical  value 
of  syllables  as  regards  length  or  weight  in 
pronunciation ;  logic,  the  extent  in  which 
the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  taken.  — 
Quantity  of  electricity,  measured  practically 
in  Coulombs  (which  see).  —  Quantity  of 
heat,  the  unit  of  quantity  of  heat  is  the 
quantity  required  to  raise  unit  mass  of  water 
through  one  degree  of  temperature;  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  of  mass  and  the  scales  em- 
ployed there  are  the  different  units  known  as 
pound-degree  F.,  pound-degree  C,  gramme- 
degree  C.  See  Calorie.— Quantifica- 
tion, kwon'ti-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  quantifying ;  the  act  of  determining 
the  quantity  or  amount.  —  Quantify, 
kwon'ti-fl,  v.t.— quantified,  quantifying.  [L. 
quantus,  how  much,  and/acio,  to  make.]  To 
determine  the  quantity  of;  to  modify  or  qual- 
ify with  regard  to  quantity:  more  especially 
a  term  in  logic  (to  quantify  the  predicate, 
as  by  inserting  'all'  in  'some  men  are  (all) 
logicians').  —  Quantitative,  kwon'ti-ta- 
tiv,  a.  Estimable  according  to  quantity; 
relating  or  having  regard  to  quantity.— 
Quantitative  analysis,  chem.  the  process  of 
decomposing  a  compound  substance  with 
a  view  to  determine  how  much  of  each 
element  it  contains.— Quantitatively, 
kwon'ti-ta-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  quantitative 
manner.  —  Quant itive,  kwon'ti-tiv,  a. 
Estimable  according  to  quantity;  quantita- 
tive.— Qiiantltlvely,  kwon'ti-tiv-li,  adv. 
So  as  to  be  measured  by  quantity ;  quanti- 
tatively. —  Quantlvalence,  kwon-tiv'a- 
lens,  n.  [L.  quantus,  how  much,  and  valeo, 
to  have  power.]  Chem.  the  combination  of 
elements  in  certain  proportions.— Quan- 
tum, kwan'tum,  n.  [L.,  how  much,  as 
much  as.]  A  quantity;  an  amount;  a  suffi- 
cient amount. 

Quaquaversal,  kwa-kwa-ver'sal,  a.  [L. 
quaqua,  on  every  side,  and  versus,  turned, 
from  verto,  to  turn.]  Inclined  towards 
every  side;  geol.  a  term  used  of  strata  in- 
clined so  as  to  face  all  sides. 
Quarantine,  kwor'an-tln,  ft.  [O.Fr.  quar- 
antaine,  It.  quarantana,  a  space  of  forty 
days,  from  quaranta,  from  L.  quadraginta, 
forty,  from  quatuor,  four.]  The  period, 
originally  of  forty  days,  but  now  of  undeter- 
mined length,  during  which  a  ship  arriving 
in  port  and  suspected  of  being  infected  with 
a  malignant  contagious  disease,  is  obliged 
to  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  place 
where  she  arrives ;  restraint  of  intercourse 
to  which  a  ship  is  subjected,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  she  may  be  infected.— v.t.— 
quarantined,  quarantining.  To  put  under 
quarantine. 

Quarrel,  kwor'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  querele,  Fr. 
querelle,  a  quarrel,  from  L.  querela,  a  com- 
plaint, from  [queror,  to  complain;  akin 
querulous,  also  cry.]  A  brawl;  an  angry 
dispute;  a  wrangle;  an  altercation;  a  breach 
of  friendship  or  concord;  open  variance 
between  parties;  the  basis  or  ground  of 
being  at  variance  with  another;  ill-will,  or 
reason  to  complain;  ground  of  objection. — 
v.i. — quarrelled,  quarrelling.  To  dispute 
violently  or  with  loud  and  angry  words ;  to 
wrangle;  to  squabble;  to  fall  out;  to  pick  a 
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quarrel;  to  get  into  hostilities;  to  find  fault; 
to  cavil. — Quarreller,  kwor'el  er,  n.  One 
who  quarrels.  Quarrcllous.t  kwor'el- 
us,  a.     Quarrel  iome      {Slink.)    Quarrel. 

some,  kwor'el  sum,  a.  Apt  to  quarrel; 
easily  irritated  or  provoked  to  contest;  ira* 
cible;  choleric— Quarrelsomely,  kwor/ 
el-sum-li,  adv.  In  a  quarrelsome  manner. 
—  Quarrelsomeness,  kwor'el-Bum-nes, 
ft, 

Quarrel,  kwor'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  quarrel  (Fr. 
carrebu),  dim.  of  L.  quadrum,  soinetluti;1 
square,  from  quatuor,  four.]  A  bolt  to  bt 
shot  from  a  cross-bow,  especially  with  u 
somewhat  square-shaped  bead;  a  lozenge 
shaped  pane  of  glass  in  a  window;  a  smal 
paving-stone  or  tile  of  the  square  or  lozengi 
form;  a  glazier's  diamond;  a  kind  of  graver 
Quarry,  kwor'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  quarriere  (Fr 
carriere),  lit.  a  place  where  stones  an 
squared,  from  L.  quadro,  to  square.  Qual 
rat,  &c]  A  place  where  stones  are  duf 
from  the  earth,  or  separated,  as  by  blasting 
with  gunpowder,  from  a  large  mass  of  rocks 
— v.t.— quarried,  quarrying.  To  dig  or  takt 
from  a  quarry  (to  quarry  marble).— Quar. 
riable,  kwor'i-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  beinj 
quarried.  —  Quarrier,  Quarrynian 
kwor'i-er,  kwor'i-man,  n.  One  who  works 
in  a  quarry. 

Quarry,  kwor'i,  n.  [Fr.  curie,  the  portioi 
given  to  the  dogs,  wrapped  in  the  skin  0 
the  beast  killed,  from  L.  corium,  a  hide 
leather.J  A  part  of  the  entrails  of  a  beast 
of  chase  given  to  the  dogs ;  a  heap  of  game 
killed;  any  animal  pursued  for  prey;  tht 
game  which  a  hawk  or  hound  pursues ;  ob 
ject  of  chase  or  pursuit  in  general. 
Quart,  kwart,  n.  [Fr.  quarte;  lit.  a  fourtl 
part,  from  L.  quartus,  fourth,  from  quatuor 
four.]  The  fourth  part  of  an  imperial  gal 
Ion ;  two  pints ;  equal  to  693185  cubi< 
inches ;  a  vessel  containing  the  fourth  of  i 
gallon.  —  Quartan,  kwar'tan,  a.  [L 
quartanus,  fourth.]  Intermitting  so  as  U 
occur  every  fourth  day  (a  quartan  fever).- 
Quart-bottle,  n.  A  bottle  containing 
or  nominally  containing  the  fourth  part  0: 
a  gallon.— Quart-pot,  n.  A  pot  or  drink 
ing  vessel  containing  a  quart.— Quarte 
kart,  n.  One  of  the  four  guards  in  fencing, 
a  corresponding  position  of  the  body. 
Quarter,  kwar'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  quarter 
quartier  (Fr.  quartier),  a  quarter,  from  L 
quartarius,  a  fourth  part,  from  quartus 
fourth,  from  quatuor,  four.]  One  of  fou> 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided;  ; 
fourth  part  or  portion ;  the  fourth  part  of  1 
hundredweight,  that  is,  28  lb.;  the  fourtl 
of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain 
the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period  0: 
monthly  revolution  ;  one  of  the  four  car 
dinal  points;  more  widely,  any  region  or 
point  of  the  compass  (from  what  quarter 
does  the  wind  blow?) ;  a  particular  regioi 
of  a  town,  city,  or  country ;  a  district ;  1 
locality  (the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris;  th< 
Jews'  quarter  in  Florence) ;  the  fourth  par 
of  the  year ;  in  schools,  the  fourth  part  0 
the  teaching  period  of  the  year ;  the  fourtl 
part  of  the  carcass  of  a  quadruped,  includ 
ing  a  limb ;  her.  one  of  the  divisions  of  ; 
shield  when  it  is  divided  into  four  portion! 
by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  meet 
ing  in  the  fesse-point ;  the  piece  of  leathei 
in  a  shoe  which  forms  the  side  from  th< 
heel  to  the  vamp;  the  part  of  a  vessel's  sid< 
which  lies  towards  the  stern ;  proper  posi 
tion ;  specific  place ;  assigned  or  allottet 
position ;  the  sparing  of  the  life  of  a  van 
quished  enemy;  mercy  shown  by  a  con 
queror  i(to  give  or  show  quarter  to  a  persoi 
—perhaps  originally  to  assign  a  lodging  to 
or  to  give  a  share  of  one's  own  quarters) 
pi.  (in  each  of  the  following  senses),  tem. 
porary  residence;  shelter  (to  find  quarter 
somewhere) ;  a  station  or  encampment  oc 
cupied  by  troops  (winter  quarters);  plac< 
of  lodgment  for  officers  and  men;  naut.  tn< 
post  allotted  to  the  officers  and  men  a 
the  commencement  of  an  engagement.- 
On  the  quarter  (naut.),  in  a  direction  ob 
lique  to  the  ship's  quarter.— v.t.  To  diyidt 
into  four  equal  parts;  to  separate  into 
parts;  to  cut  to  pieces;  to  furnish  witt 
lodgings  or  shelter,  to  find  lodgings  auc 
food  for  (to  quarter  soldiers  on  the  iuhabi 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Se.  abwne— the  Fr.  v. 
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nU);  hit.  to  add  to  Other  arms  on  the 
iHd    by    dividing    it    1 1 1 1 « >   tour   or    more 

■pertinents,    v.t.   To  i"'  stationed;   to 
l^e ,    to   have   a   temporal  \    r<  sidenee. 
iiiirf  cr-«lny.  n.    One  ol  the  four  term 
,ys  on  »  biota  payment  of  rent,  [ni 
■ ,  i - 1 1 1 ; i > i . .    Quarter-deck,  a.    Aunt. 
ai  i  an  ol  tin1  upper  deck  which  la  abafl 

■  main rnait  -  Quart er-face.  ><.  A 
onteoance  three  parts  averted  Quur- 
T-foll.  n.  QUATREFOIL.  Quarter- 
i._  i  tii  ing,  ii.     Hi  r  the  oonjolning 

oi  arms  m  .mi-  shield  to  denote 

■  ■I  one  family  \\  all  the  heir 

-liters;  one  of  the  compartments 

,  sueh  a  shield.    Quarterly,  Icwarter-li, 

Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 

the  year  [quarterly  payments  of  rout). 

>nce  in  a  quarter  of  a  year.  —  n. 

literary    periodical    issued    onee    every 

ontha.      Quarter-master,   n. 

.  officer  who  has  charge  of   the 

barracks,  tents,  kc,  of  a  regiment, 

b  the  regimental  stores;   naut.  a 

tty  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  stowage 

ballast    and  provisions,   and  attends  to 

■  steering  of  the  ship.  &o.-  Quarter* 
after-general,  »■  Milit.  a  staff  officer 
Ugh  rank,  whose  department  is  charged 
tli  all  orders  relating  to  the  marching, 
ibarking,    and   quartering  of   troops.  — 

aartermaster-sergeant,  n.  Milit. 
lOO-oommissioned  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
t  he  quartermaster.— Quartern, 
far  tern,  n.  [O.Fr.  quarteron,  L.L.  quar- 
(i,  quart  eron  is,  from  L.  quartus,  fourth.] 
le  fourth  part  of  certain  British  measures, 
of  a  pint,  of  apeck,  or  of  astone.— Quur- 
rn-loal.  n.  A  loaf  of  the  weight  of  4 
-Quarter-sessions,  n.pl.  In  Eng- 
id,  a  general  court  of  criminal  jurispru- 
nce  held  quarterly  by  the  justices  of  the 
ace  in  counties,  and  by  the  recorder  in 
roughs;  in  Scotland,  a  court  held  by  the 
jtices  of  the  peace  four  times  a  year  at 
e  county  towns.— Quarter-staff,  n.  pi. 
uarler-staves.  An  old  English  weapon 
need  of  a  stout  pole  about  Bi  feet  long, 
wped  by  one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  by 
b  other  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 

lartette,  Quartet,  kwar-tet',  n.  [It. 
artetto,  from  L.  quartus,  fourth.]  A 
see  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
nr  instruments ;  the  persons  who  execute 
niartette;  a  stanza  of  four  lines. 
lartile,  kwar'ttl,  n.  [L.  quartus,  fourth.] 
curves  of  variation,  a  point  in  the  middle 
each  half-curve,  corresponding  to  the 
obable  error. 

larto,  kwar'to,  n.  [L.  quartus,  fourth.] 
book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ; 
lize  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
en  makes  four  leaves :  abbreviated  thus, 
>. — a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book  in 
lich  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 
lartrain,  kwar'tran,  n.    Same  as  Quat- 

lIX. 

lartz,  kwarts,  tj.  [From  G.  quarz,  quartz, 
artz,  a  word  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
me  given  to  varieties  of  the  native  oxide 
silicon  occurring  both  crystallized  and 
issive,  and  an  important  constituent  of 
inite  and  the  older  rocks,  varieties  of  it 
ing  known  as  rock  crystal,  flint,  agate, 
lethyst,  &c. —Quartz! ferous,  kwart- 
'er-us,  a.  [Quartz,  and  L.  fero,  to  bear.] 
insisting  of  quartz,  or  chiefly  of  quartz ; 
siding  quartz.— Quartz!  te,  kwart'slt,  n. 
rock  formed  of  granular  quartz;  quartz- 
:k.— Quart /.old.  kwart'soid,  n.  Crystal. 
louble  six-sided  pyramid,  represented  by 
iting  two  six-sided  single  pyramids  base 
base.  —  Quartzose,  Quartzons, 
•an'sos.  kwart'sus,  a.  Containing  quartz; 
mposed  of  quartz;  resembling  quartz. — 
nartz-roek,  n.  A  stratified  metamor- 
ic  rock  consisting  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
ely,  of  quartz.— Quartzy,  kwart'si.  a. 
ntaining  or  abounding  in  quartz ;  par- 
ang of  the  qualities  of  quartz. 
ash.  kwosh,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  quasser,  Fr. 
iser,  from  L.  quassare,  to  shake,  shatter, 
iver;  intens.  from  quatio,  quassum,  to 
ake;  seen  also  in  concussion,  percussion, 
icuss.]  To  subdue,  put  down,  or  quell; 
extinguish  ;   to  put  an  end  to  (to  quash 
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a  rebellion) ;  Isjsa  to  make  void  from  innuf- 

ticien.y,  or  for  other  cause 
Quasi,  kwa'sl       ||,  )     Ah  if;   in  |  manner  , 

sometimes  forming  compounds  with  Bog 
bsh  words,  and   :•<  ni  rail]   Implying    I  bat 

what  ii  qu  In  some  degrei  lie!  Itlous 

or  unreal,   or   only    has  certain    leatwrcK  ot 

*  hai  it  pi  be  (s  Quasi  n  pwmtfU,  s 

muui-historical  account)      Quasimodo, 

Ku.isi  in.. do.     [L.   qiUUi   iikuui,   as    it   only, 

lbs  words  beginning  too  introit  ol  the  day.  I 

A  term  applied  to  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter  anions  Koman  Osthollos, 

Quassia,  kwos'i-a,  n.  (From  QtMSSfc  a 
negro  Who  first  mads  known  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  one  species.]  A  genus  of  South 
American  tropical  trees  containing  an  ex- 
tremely hitter  principle,  having  marked 
tonic  properties,  and  used  medicinally. — 
Quassiu,  Quasslle,  kwas'in,  kwas'lt,  n. 
The  bitter  principle  of  quaBSia. 

Qua  tercentenary,  kwot'er-sen-ten"ar-i, 
11.  [L.  quatuor,  centum.]  A  four-hundredth 
anniversary. 

Quuferfoll,  kwa/ter-foil.    Quatrefoil. 

Quatern,  kwat'em,  a.  [L.  quaterni,  four 
each,  from  quatuor,  four.]  Consisting  of 
four ;  growing  by  fours  (quatern  leaves).— 
Quaternary,  kwa-ter'na-ri.a.  [L.  quater- 
naries.] Consisting  of  four;  arranged  in 
fours;  geol.  a  term  applied  to  the  strata 
above  the  tertiary ;  post-tertiary  (which 
see);  chem.  applied  to  compounds  which 
contain  four  elements.  —  Quuti  rna  1  e, 
kwa-ter'nat,  a.  Consisting  of  four.— Qua- 
ternate  leaf,  one  that  consistsof  four  leaflets. 

Quaternion,  kwa-ter'ni-on,  n.  [L.  quater- 
nio,  a  group  of  four,  from  quatuor,  four.] 
A  set  or  group  of  four ;  a  term  for  a  quan- 
tity employed  in  a  method  of  mathemati- 
cal investigation  discovered  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton. 

Quatrain,  kwot'ran,  n.  [Fr.,  from  quatre, 
L.  quatuor,  four.]  A  stanza  of  four  lines 
rhyming  alternately. 

Quatrefoil,  ka'ter-foil  or  kwa'ter-foil,  n. 
[Fr.  quatre-feuille  —  quatre  (L.  quatuor), 
four,  and  feuille  (L.  folium),  a  leaf.]  Arch. 
an  aperture  or  ornament  somewhat  resem- 
bling four  leaves  about  a  common  centre  ; 
an  opening  showing  four  radiating  cusps. 

Quaver,  kwa'ver,  v.i.  [From  older  quave, 
to  shake,  akin  to  quiver;  and  to  L.G.  quab- 
beln,  to  quiver;  perhaps  also  to  quake.]  To 
have  a  tremulous  motion;  to  vibrate;  to 
shake  in  vocal  utterance;  to  sing  with 
tremulous  modulations  of  voice;  to  produce 
a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. — v.t.  To 
utter  with  a  tremulous  sound.— n.  A  shake 
or  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice,  or  a  shake 
on  an  instrument  of  music;  a  note  equal  to 
half  a  crotchet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve. 
— Quaverer,  kwa'ver-er,  n.  One  that 
quavers. 

Quay,  ke,  n.  [From  Fr.  quai,  a  quay,  a 
Celtic  word  =  Bret,  cae,  W.  cae,  an  inclo- 
sure.]  A  built  landing-place  along  a  line 
of  coast  or  a  river  bank,  or  forming  the 
side  of  a  harbour,  at  which  vessels  are 
loaded  and  unloaded;  a  wharf.— v.t.  To 
furnish  with  quays.— Quayage,  ke'aj,  n. 
Quay  dues;  wharfage. 

Quean,  kwen,  n.  [A.Sax.  cwene,  a  woman, 
a  base  woman.  Queen.]  A  worthless 
woman;  a  slut;  a  strumpet. 

Queasy,  kwe'zi,  a.  [Allied  to  Icel.  kveisa, 
pain  in  the  stomach ;  N.  kveis,  sickness 
after  a  debauch.]  Sick  at  the  stomach ; 
affected  with  nausea;  qualmish;  apt  to 
cause  nausea.— Queasily,  kwe'zi-li,  adv. 
In  a  queasy  manner.— Queasiness,  kwe'- 
zi-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  queasy; 
qualmishness;  disgust. 

Quebracho,  ke-bra'cho,  n.  The  name  of 
South  American  timber  trees,  the  bark  of 
one  of  which  is  used  in  tanning,  that  of 
another  in  medicine. 

Queen,  kwen,  n.  [A.Sax.  cwin,  a  queen,  a 
wife  (akin  g«mn)=Goth.  qvens,  qveins;  a 
woman;  Icel.  kvdn,  a  wife,  kona,  a  woman; 
Dan.  qvinde,  a  woman,  kone.  a  wife;  O.H.G. 
quena,  a  woman;  Ir.  and  Gael,  coinne,  Gr. 
gyne,  Skr.  jani,  a  woman.  From  root  gan 
Gr.  and  L.  (gen),  to  produce.   Kin,  Genus.] 
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The  oonsort  of  a  king ;  a  woman  who  Is  the 

novel,  i,-n  ..1  ..  1  logdom;  a  1.  mali 
a  female  pre-emioenl  among  others;   th< 
•  Ign  oi  a  swai  in  1 1,.  femali 

ol    tin-    Ml  .id    on    »l 

queen  is  depicted  ,  the  mo  t  |>. >v% •  rfuj  .,1  all 

the  pieces  in  .1    .  1    ..1   ,  1,.     .,  .  1,       < . 
(,  the  wlfi  -1  a 

tin       widow    ol      ;i     dl  '  ■  v  .  .1     I  ins 

hinlln  1  .  a  mil  I  Q  dOWl  gl  i   D  I  itOSI 

oi  lb'-  reigning  o?<  n  en     Quti  <• 

Evimm  B.     <.'■• ... 

in  u     Queen  of  thtmtadoti 

v.i.  TO  play  the  queen:   with  ,1      <|u«-ri|. 

!»<•<',    r.     The   only   fullj  den  lopi  d 
prolific  f(  mali    Ini  1  si  Id  a  hlTi   ol  1 

ttueeilllOOll,  kwen'liud. 

rank  oi  a  qui  BO  ;   the  qnsllt]   01  chai 

becoming  a  queen     Queenly,  Qneen- 
IlKc,  kwen'li,  kwei/lii.,  <i     Like  a  qt 
beeommgaqneen.    Qneenllness,  kweV- 

li-nes,  71.  'I'be  state  of  being  queenly; 
queenly  quality.-  Qneen-pOSt,  n.  Carp. 
one  of  the  two  upright  posts  which  connect 

two  opposite  rafters  of  a  roof  with  thi 
zontal  beam  between  them.    (When  there 
is   only    one    it    is   called    a    fcfnp-post.) 

Queen-regent,  Qneen-regnant,  n. 

A  queen  who  holds  the  crown  in  her  own 
right.  —  Queen's -bench.  Hknch.  — 
Queen's -counsel,  n.  Counsel.  — 
Queenslilp,  kwen'ship,  n.  The  state  of 
a  queen.— Queen's-llietal,  n.  An  alloy 
largely  composed  of  tin,  used  for  making 
teapots,  spoons,  &c— Queen's-ware,  n. 
Glazed  earthenware  of  a  cream  colour. — 
Queen's-yellow,  n,  A  yellow  pigment 
used  by  artists  and  consisting  of  a  sub- 
sulphate  of  mercury. 

Queer,  kwer,  a.  [From  L.G.  quer,  queer, 
across  =  G.  queer,  quer,  oblique,  athwart, 
whence  querkopf,  a  queer  fellow.]  Behav- 
ing or  appearing  otherwise  than  is  usual ; 
odd;  singular;  quaint.— Queerlsh,  kwer'-. 
ish,  a.  Somewhat  queer;  rather  odd.— I 
Queerly,  kwer'li,  adv.  In  a  queer  man- 
ner.— Queerness,  kwer'nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  queer;  singularity. 

Queest,  kwest,  n.  [From  cushat.]  The 
ringdove  or  wood-pigeon;  the  cushat. 

Quell,  kwel,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  cwellan,  to  kill= 
Dan.  quale,  to  stifle,  torment;  Icel.  kvelja, 
Sw.  qvdlja,  G.  qudlen,  to  torment:  same 
root  as  to  quail.]  To  subdue;  to  cause  to 
cease  by  using  force;  to  crush  (an  insur- 
rection or  the  like) ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay. — 
Queller,  kwel'er,  n.  One  that  quells  or 
crushes. 

Quench,  kwensh,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  cwencan, 
to  quench,  to  extinguish ;  akin  to  curinan, 
to  dwindle;  O.Fris.  kwinka,  to  vanish.] 
To  extinguish;  to  put  out  (fire);  to  allay; 
to  slake  (thirst) ;  to  suppress,  stifle,  check, 
repress. — v.i.  To  be  extinguished ;  to  go 
out;  to  lose  zeal  (Shak. ).— Quenchahle, 
kwensh'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  quenched. 
—  Quencher,  kwensh'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  quenches.  —  Quench- 
less, kwensh'les,  a.  That  cannot  be 
quenched;  inextinguishable.  —  Quench- 
lessly,  kwensh'les-li,  adv.  In  a  quenchless 
manner.— Quenchlessness,  kwensh'les- 
nes,  n. 

Quercitron,  kwer'sit-ron,  n.  [L.  quercus, 
an  oak,  and  citrus,  the  citron  tree.]  The 
black  or  dyer's  oak,  a  large  forest  tree  of 
N.  America;  the  bark  of  this  tree  yielding 
a  yellow  dye;  the  dye-stuff  itself.— Quer- 
citrin,  kwer'sit-rin,  n.  The  colouring 
principle  of  quercitron  bark. 

Querlnionlous,  kwer-i-mo'ni-us,  a.  [L. 
querimonia,  complaint,  from  queror,  to 
complain.  Quarrel.]  Complaining;  apt 
to  complain;  querulous.  — Querimoni- 
onsly,  kwer-i-mo'ni-us-li,  adv.  Queru- 
lously. —  Querimonlousness,  kwer-i- 
mo'ni-us-nes,  n. 

Querist.    Under  Query. 

Quern,  kwern,  n.  [A  Sax.  cwyi-n,  cweorn= 
D.  kweern,  Icel.  kvern,  Dan.  qvcern,  Goth. 
qvairnus,  a  millstone,  a  quern ;  from  root 
meaning  to  grind,  same  as  in  corn.]  A 
stone  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain,  still 
used  to  some  extent  by  the  Highlanders  oi 
Scotland. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loeft;      g,  go;      j,  job:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ship;      th,  then;  th,  f/un;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Querulous,  kwer'ii-lus,  d.    |L.  quertUua, 

from  queror,  to  complain.  QUARREL.] 
Complaining  or  huhiluully  complaining;  apt, 
to  murmur;  peevish;  expressing  complaint 
Querulously,  kwer'u  lus  li,  mlv.  In 
a  querulous  manner.—  Qucriilousncss, 
kwer'11-lus  nes,  n.  Disposition  to  complain; 
peevishness. 

Query,  kwe'ri,  ft.  [A  modified  form  of  L. 
qiKCir,  imper.  of  qucero,  to  ask,  to  Inquire, 
to  seek.  Quest.]  A  question;  an  inquiry 
to  be  answered  or  resolved;  the  mark  or 
sign  of  interrogation  (?).  —  v.i.  queried, 
querying.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 
— v.t.  To  seek  by  questioning;  to  examine 
by  questions  ;  to  doubt  of ;  to  mark  with  a 
query.—  Querist,  kwe'rist,  n.  One  who 
puts  a  query;  one  who  asks  questions. 

Quest,  kwest,  ft.  [O.Fr.  queste,  Fr.  quite, 
from  L.  qucesitus,  pp.  of  qucero,  to  seek, 
seen  also  in  question,  query,  inquest,  request, 
inquire,  require,  conquer,  &e.]  The  act  of 
seeking;  search;  pursuit;  searchers  collec- 
tively (Shak.);  inquiry;  examination. — v.i.\ 
To  make  search  or  inquiry. — v.tj  To  search 
or  seek  for. 

Question,  kwes'tyun,  n.  [Fr.  question; 
L.  qucestio,  an  inquiry,  an  investigation. 
Quest.]  An  interrogation;  something 
asked ;  an  inquiry ;  a  query ;  disquisition ; 
discussion;  the  subject  or  matter  of  inves- 
tigation or  discussion;  the  theme  of  inquiry 
(foreign  to  the  question);  subject  of  debate; 
a  point  of  doubt  or  difficulty;  doubt;  con- 
troversy (true  beyond  question) ;  judicial 
trial  (Shak.);  the  question,  examination  by 
torture.— Question!  an  exclamation  used  to 
recall  a  speaker  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion ;  also  used  to  express  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  what  a  speaker  is  saying. 
— Begging  the  question,  assuming  something 
without  proof;  taking  for  granted  what  has 
to  be  proved. — In  question,  in  debate;  being 
at  present  dealt  with  (the  point  in  question). — 
Tocallin  question,  to  doubt;  to  challenge  the 
truth  or  reality  of. — Out  of  question ,  doubt- 
less; undoubtedly. — Out  of  the  question,  not 
worthy  of  consideration;  not  to  be  thought 
of. — Leading  question.  Under  Leading. — 
Previous  question,  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, the  question  whether  a  vote  shall  be 
come  to  on  the  main  issue  or  not,  brought 
forward  before  the  main  or  real  question 
is  put,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  if 
the  resolution  is  in  the  negative,  the  put- 
ting of  this  question.  The  motion  is  in 
the  form,  'that  the  question  be  now  put', 
and  the  mover  and  seconder  vote  against 
it. — v.i.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  ;  to 
debate;  to  doubt.— v.t.  To  inquire  of  by 
asking  questions ;  to  examine  by  interro- 
gatories; to  doubt  of;  to  have  no  confi- 
dence in  ;  to  call  in  question ;  to  challenge. 
— Questionable,  kwes'tyun-a  bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  questioned  or  inquired  of; 
liable  to  question ;  suspicious ;  doubtful ; 
uncertain ;  disputable.  —  Questionable- 
ness,  kwes'tyun-a-bl-nes,  n.— Question- 
ably, kwes'tyun-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  question- 
able manner;  doubtfully.—  Quest  iona  ry, 
kwes'tyun-a-ri,  a.  Inquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions.—Questioner,  kwes'tyun-er,  n.  One 
that  questions;  an  inquirer.— Quest  ion- 
ist,  kwes'tyun-ist,  n.  A  questioner;  a 
candidate  for  honours  or  degrees  at  the 
English  universities. 

Questor,  kwes'tor,  n.  [L.  quaestor.  Quest.] 
The  name  of  certain  magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome  whose  chief  office  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treasure;  a  receiver  of 
taxes,  tribute,  &c.  Also  written  Quaestor. 
— Questorshlp,  kwes'tor-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  questor. 

Queue,  ku,  n.  [Fr.,  tail,  from  L.  cauda,  a 
tail.  Cue.]  The  tail  of  a  wig;  a  tail 
formed  with  a  person's  hair  behind ;  a  pig- 
tail. 

Quey,  kwa,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  kviga,  Sw. 
quiga,  a  quey.]  A  young  cow  or  heifer;  a 
cow  that  has  not  yet  had  a  calf. 

Quczal,  Quetzal,  kwe'zal.  kwet'zal,  n. 
[Native  name.]  A  magnificent  bird  of 
Central  America,  one  of  the  trogons. 

Quib,  kwib,  n.  [W.  givib,  a  quick  turn ;  a 
form  of  quip.~\    A  sarcasm;  a  taunt;  a  quip. 


Quibble,  kwib'l,  ft.  [Afreq.  of  quib,  quip.] 
A  turn  of  language  to  evade  the  point  in 
question;    an  evasion;    a  prevarication;    a 

pun;  a  low  conceit,,  v.i,  quibbled,  quib- 
bling. To  evade  the  point  in  question  by 
art  dice,  play  upon  words,  or  any  conceit;  to 

prevaricate;  to  pun.    Quibbler,  kwib'le.r, 

11.  One  who  quibbles;  a  punster.  Qllib- 
bllimly,  kwib'ling-li,  adv.     Evasively. 

Q 11  lek,  kwik,  a.  [A. Sax.  civic,  living,  lively 
=  D.  kioik,  Icel.  kvikr,  Dan.  qvik,  Sw.  qvick, 
L.G.  quick,  Goth,  qvius;  same  root  as  L. 
vivus,  living,  Gr.  bios,  life,  Skr.  jtv,  to  live.  ] 
Alive;  living  (the  quick  and  the  dead); 
characterized  by  liveliness  or  sprightliness  ; 
nimble;  brisk;  speedy;  rapid;  swift;  per- 
ceptive in  a  high  degree  (quick  sight) ;  sen- 
sitive; hasty;  precipitate;  irritable  (quick 
of  temper);  pregnant  (Shak.).—  adv.  In  a 
quick  manner;  quickly. — ft.  A  growing 
plant,  usually  hawthorn,  for  hedges;  with 
the,  the  living  flesh;  sensible  parts;  hence, 
.fig.  that  which  is  susceptible  of  or  causes 
keen  feeling  (stung  to  the  quick).  — 
Qlllekeil,  kwik'n,  v.t.  To  make  alive;  to 
revive  or  resuscitate ;  to  cheer  or  refresh ; 
to  make  quicker;  to  accelerate;  to  sharpen; 
to  give  keener  perception  to;  to  stimulate. 
— v.i.  To  become  alive;  to  become  quicker; 
to  be  in  that  state  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  child  gives  indications  of  life ;  to  begin 
to  give  signs  of  life  in  the  womb.— Quick- 
ener,  kwik'n-er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quickens.  —Quickens,  Quick- 
tirass,  kwik'enz,  n.  Same  as  Couch-grass. 
Couch-grass.— Quick-firing  gnu,  n. 
A  gun  or  piece  of  ordnance  that  is  loaded 
and  tired  with  great  rapidity.  The  projec- 
tile and  powder  are  contained  in  a  metal- 
lic cartridge  case,  and  the  carriage  is  fur- 
nished with  a  steel  shield  to  protect  the 
gunners.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
machine-gun.— Quick-hedge,  ft.  A  fence 
or  hedge  of  growing  plants.—  Quicklime, 
kwik'lim,  n.  [So  called  because  of  its  ac- 
tive, burning  properties.]  Lime  burned 
and  not  yet  slaked  with  water.— Quickly, 
kwik'li,  adv.  Speedily ;  rapidly ;  nimbly  ; 
soon  ;  without  delay.-  Quick-match,  ft. 
Match.— Quickness,  kwik'nes,  n.  State 
of  being  quick  or  alive;  speed;  celerity;  ac- 
tivity; briskness;  acuteness  of  perception; 
keenness;  sharpness.— Quicksand,  kwik'- 
sand,  n.  A  movable  sandbank  in  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  river,  dangerous  to  vessels  or  to 
persons  who  trust  themselves  to  it;  fig. 
something  deceptive  or  treacherous.  — 
Quick-scented,  a.  Having  an  acute  per- 
ception of  smell.  —  Quickset,  kwik'set, 
n.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  particularly 
for  a  hedge;  hawthorn  planted  for  a  hedge. 
— a.  Made  of  quickset. — v.t.  To  plant 
with  living  shrubs  for  a  hedge.— Quick- 
Slgllted,  a.  Of  quick  sight  or  acute  dis- 
cernment; quick  to  see  ordiscern.— Quick- 
sightedness,  n.  Sharpness  of  sight- 
Quicksilver,  kwik'sil-ver,  n.  [Living 
silver,  so  called  from  its  fluidity.]  Mercury, 
metal  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures. 
See  Mercury.— Qnicksilvered,  kwik'- 
sil-verd,  a.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver,  or 
an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tinfoil. — 
Quickstep,  n.  A  lively,  spirited  style  of 
dancing.  —  Quick-witted,  a.  Having 
ready  wit. 

Quid,  kwid,  n.  [A  form  of  cud.]  A  piece 
of  tobacco  chewed  and  rolled  about  in  the 
mouth;  one  pound  sterling.     (Slang.) 

Quiddity,  kwid'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  quidditi,  from 
L.L.  quidditas,  from  L.  quid,  what.]  An 
old  philosophical  term  equivalent  to  es- 
sence, and  comprehending  both  the  sub- 
stance and  qualities;  a  trifling  nicety;  a 
quirk  or  quibble. 

Quiddle,  kwid'l,  v.i. — quiddled,  quiddling. 
[From  L.  quid,  what.  Quiddity.]  To 
spend  or  waste  time  in  trifling  employments. 
—Quiddle,  Quiddler,  kwid'ler,  n.  One 
who  quiddles  or  busies  himself  about  trifles. 

Quidnunc,  kwid'nungk,  n.  [L.,  what 
now?]  One  curious  to  know  everything 
that  passes;  one  who  pretends  to  know  all 
that  goes  on. 

Quid  pro  quo,  kwid-pro-kwo.  Some- 
thing in  return  for  something;  a  fair  re- 
quital. 


Quiescent,  kwl-es'ent,  o.  [L.  quiescent, 
quiescentis,  ppr.  of  quiesco,  to  keep  quiet. 
QUIET.]  Being  in  a  state  of  repose;  still; 
not  moving;  quiet;  not  excited;  tranquil; 
gram,  silent;  not  sounded  (a,  quiescent  let- 
ter). Quiescence,  Quiescency,  kwl- 
es'ena,  kwl-es'en-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  quiescent ;  rest;  repose.— QuIch- 
ccntly,  kwl-es'ent-li,  adv.  In  a  quiescent 
manner. 

Quiet,  kwl'et,  a.  [Fr.  quiet,  L.  quietus,, 
from  quiesco,  to  keep  quiet,  from  quits, 
quietus,  rest.  Coy,  quit,  quite,  have  the 
same  origin.]  Not  in  action  or  motion; 
still;  in  a  state  of  rest;  free  from  alarm  or 
disturbance;  left  at  rest;  tranquil;  peaceable; 
not  turbulent;  free  from  emotion;  calm; 
patient;  retired;  Becluded;  free  from  fuss 
or  bustle;  not  glaring  or  showy  (quirt 
colours). — n.  Rest;  stillness;  tranquillity;, 
repose;  freedom  from  emotion  of  the  mind; 
calmness,  —v.t.  To  make  or  cause  to  be 
quiet;  to  calm;  to  pacify;  to  allay;  to  tran- 
quillize; to  bring  to  a  state  of  rest.— v.i. 
To  become  quiet  or  stillj;  to  abate.— 
Quieten,  kwi'tn,  v.t.  and  i.  To  quiet;  to 
pacify;  to  become  quiet.— Quieter,  kwl'- 
et-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  quiets.— 
Quietism,  kwl'et-izm,  n.  The  absorption 
of  the  feelings  or  faculties  in  religious  con- 
templation ;  the  practice  of  a  class  of  mys- 
tics who  resigned  themselves  to  mental  in- 
activity in  order  to  bring  the  soul  into 
direct  union  with  the  Godhead.— Quiet  1st, 
kwl'et-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  prac- 
tises quietism ;  especially  applied  to  one  of 
a  sect  of  mystics  originated  by  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  —  Quletistic,  kwl- 
et-is'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  quietist  or  to 
quietism.— Quietly,  kwi'et-li,  adv.  In  a 
quiet  state  or  manner;  peaceably;  calmly; 
patiently ;  in  a  manner  to  attract  little  or 
no  observation. —Quietness,  kwi'et-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  quiet;  tranquillity, 
calmness.—  Quietude,  kwi'e-tud,  n.  [L. 
quietudo.]  Rest;  quiet;  tranquillity.  — 1 
Quietus,  kwi-e'tus,  n.  [L.  quietus,  quiet. 
Quietus  or  quietus  est  was  a  formula  used 
in  discharging  accounts,  equivalent  to  quit, 
discharged.]  A  final  discharge  of  an  ac- 
count; a  final  settlement;  a  quittance. 

Quill,  kwil,  n.  [O.E.  quylle,  a  cane  or  reed ; 
from  Fr.  quille,  a  pin,  a  skittle,  from  0. 
kiel,  a  quill,  a  stalk,  a  pin,  O.G.  kil,  a  stalk. 
One  of  the  large,  strong  feathers  of  geese, 
swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c,  used  for  pens, 
&c. ;  one  of  these  made  into  an  instrument 
of  writing;  the  spine  of  a  porcupine;  apiece 
of  small  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  the 
thread  of  the  woof;  a  piece  of  quill  attached 
to  a  slip  of  wood,  by  means  of  which  certain 
stringed  musical  instruments  were  played; 
the  fold  of  a  plaited  ruff  or  ruffle,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose-quill.— v.t.  To 
plait  with  small  ridges  like  quills.— Quill- 
driver,  n,  A  contemptuous  term  for  one 
who  works  with  a  quill  or  pen ;  a  clerk.— 
Quilled,  kwild,  a.  Furnished  with  quills. 
—Quilling,  kwil'ing,  n.  A  narrow  border- 
ing on  a  garment  resembling  a  row  of 
quills. 

Quillet,  kwil'et,  n.  [L.  quidlibet,  whatyou 
please.]    A  nicety  or  subtlety  ;  a  quibble. 

Quilt,  kwilt,  n.  [O.Fr.  cuilte,  coutre,  coultre, 
from  L.  culcitra,  culcita,  a  mattress,  a  pil- 
low, a  quilt.  This  word  by  corruption  01 
confusion  gave  the  counter-  of  counterpane. 

,  A  cover  or  coverlet  made  by  stitching  one 
cloth  over  another,  with  some  soft  substance 
between;  any  thick  or  warm  coverlet.— v.t. 
To  stitch  together,  as  two  pieces  of  cloth, 
with  some  soft  substance  between;  to  stuff 
in  the  mannerof  aquilt—  Quilted,  kwilt'- 
ed,  p.  and  a.  Stitched  in  the  manner  of  8; 
quilt. —  Quitter,  kwilt'er,  n.  One  whe 
quilts.— Quilting,  kwilt'ing,  n.  The  act 
or  operation  of  forming  a  quilt;  the  materia; 
used  for  making  quilts;  quilted  work. 

Quinary,  kwi'na-ri,  a.  [L.  quinarius,  from 
quini,  five  each,  from  quinque,  five.]  Con- 
sisting of  five  or  of  a  multiple  of  five;  arrangeo 
by  fives.  —  Qui  11  ate,  kwl'nat,  a.  Bot. 
applied  to  five  similar  parts  arranged  to- 
gether, as  five  leaflets. 

Quiuce,  kwins,  n.    [From  Fr.  coign&sse,  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bqll;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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id  (>f  quince,  from  L  OOtOHium,  cydniiium, 
kyddniun,  (melon),  a  quince,  In  <  '\  don  Ian 
in  Cvdonia,  a  town  in  Crete.]  A 
nt  .met  the  tree  that  bean  it.  now  widely 
;.  the  fruit  beiiiK  golden  yellow 
il  much  used  in  making  pre*  1 
lince-i*  I  lie,  "  A  beverage  made  of 
•  fermented  juice  of  the  quince. 
lllCCIllCliary,  kwm  sen  t  cu'ii  li,  u.  [L. 

iin/Kc,  centum.]    The  are-hundredth  an- 

cisaiy. 

i no  11 11  v.    kwinlrangks,  n.     [L.,  from 

in/ur,    live,    ami    unrin,    ounce       a    five 

ice  weight  being  marked  with  five  spots  | 

1  arrangement  of  live  objects  in  a  square, 
I  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle; 
arrangement,  as  of  trees,  in BUCh  squares 
ilinuously.  Quint-uncial  kwinkun'- 
il.  (i  Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. — 
llliruiit'inlly.  kwiu-kun'shal-li,  adv. 
a  quinouncial  manner. 
Iiidecngoii,  kwm  dek'a-gon,  n.  [L. 
n<liii,  five,  (ir.  deka,  t«n,  and  gonia, 
jlc]  Qeom.  a  plane  figure  with  fifteen 
es  and  fifteen  angles. 
Indeeeiiivir,  kwin-de-sem'ver,  n.  pi. 
iliidccenivirl,  kwin-de-sem'vi-ri.  [L., 
in  quinqtie,  five,  decern,  ten,  and  vir, 
n.]  Rom.  antiq.  one  of  a  body  of  fifteen 
gistrates  who  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline 
)ks.  —  Quindecemvirute,  kwin-de- 
n'ver-at,  n.  The  body  or  office  of  the 
indeceinviri. 

lulnr.  kwinTn,  n.  [Peruvian-Indian 
a,  quiiia,  bark.]  A  most  important 
stable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  bark 
several  trees  of  the  cinchona  genus,  ex- 
isively  used  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge 
i  tonic.  Quiiiiiiisiu.  kwin'In-izm, 
Cinchoisism.  Quillia,  Quiiiina, 
in'i-a,  kwi-ni'na,  n.  Older  names  for 
inint :— Quiiiic.  kwin'ik,  a.  Belonging 
quinine:  applied  to  a  certain  acid. — 
lilllcllie,  kwin'i-sin,  n.  An  alkaloid 
aessing  febrifugal  properties.— Quini- 
ne, kwin'i-dln,  re.  A  substance  in  some 
chona  barks,  with  acids  forming  salts 
ring  febrifugal  properties. 
inoa.  kwi-no'a,  n.  A  South  American 
tivated  plant  the  seeds  of  which  are 
jely  used  as  food, 

linolliie,  kwin'6-len,  n.  [From  quinine.] 
:ompound  from  which  quinine  is  derived. 
Inquagesima,  kwin-kwa-jes'i-ma,  n. 
1  Fiftieth. — Quinqnagesima  Sunday,  so 
led  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  before 
iter;  Shrove  Sunday. 
Lnquangular,  kwin-kwang'gQ-ler,  a. 
quinque,  five,  and  angulus,  angle.] 
ving  five  angles  or  corners. 

Inquarticular,  kwin-kwar-tik'Q-ler, 
[L.  quinque,  five,  and  articulus,  joint, 
icle.]  Consisting  of  five  articles,  points, 
statements. 

Inquecapsular,kwin-kwe-kap'su-ler, 
[L.  quinque,  five,  and  capsula,  a  little 
ist.]  Bot.  having  five  capsules.— Quin- 
ecostate,  kwin-kwe-kos'tat,  a.  [L. 
!a,  a  rib.]  Bot.  five-ribbed.  —  Qui  n- 
edentate,  kwin-kwe-den'tat.  a.  [L. 
tatus,  toothed,  from  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.] 
>J.  or  bot.  having  five  teeth  or  indenta- 
is.— Quinqnefarlous,  kwin-kwe-fa'- 
18,  a.  [From  L.  quinque,  five.]  Bot. 
ming  into  five  parts.  — Quiuquefid, 
inTrwe-fid,  a.  [L.  findo,  fidi,  to  split.] 
:.  five-cleft,  as  a  leaf.— Quinquefoll- 
;,  kwin-kwe-foli-at,  a.  [L.  folium,  leaf.] 
ving  five  leaves.  —  Qnlnquelohafe, 
linquelobed,  kwin-kwe-16'bat,  kwin'- 
;-lobd,  a.  [L.  lobus,  lobe.]  Bot.  five- 
ed.  —  Quinquelocular,  kwin-kwe- 
'u-ler,  a.  [L.  loculus,  a  cell.]  Bot.  five- 
ed. 

inqnennial,  kwin-kwen'i-al,  a.  [L. 
nquennium,  a  period  of  five  years — quin- 
.  five,  and  annus,  year.]  Occurring  once 
Sve  years,  or  lasting  five  years.—  Qui  n- 
enuiuni,  kwin-kwen'i-um,  n.  [L.] 
1  space  of  five  years.  Also  Quiiiquen  ■ 
»d,t  kwin-kwen'i-ad.  (Tenn.) 
inqueparti  te,  kwin-kwe-par'tit,  a.  [L. 
nque,  five,  and  partitus,  divided.]  Con- 
ing of  five  parts ;  bot.  divided  into  five 
ts  almost  to  the  base. 


Qlllliqiiercilir,    kwin'kwe  rem.    R>,      |  L. 

qvinqueretnit,  from  quinque,  live,  and  n 

inns,   oar  I     An   ancient    galley    having    live 
ranks  oi  rOWl  1 1 
Quinque*  n lent,       Quinquivalent. 

kwm  k\\e\  a  1.  nt.   kWin  Ewil  a  lent,  <(       |  1. 
guinqUt,   live,   and    nilcii.i,    mint! is,   |i|ir.    of 

valeo,  to  lie  win tii.  ]    Chtm,  ea pa i lie  oi  being 

combined  with  or  exchanged  [OX  live  atoms 
Of  hydidKi'ii. 

Qutiiquevulvillar.  kwin-kwe-val'vu  1.  i, 
.(  [L,  quinque,  live,  and  vulva,  valve. J  Hot. 
haviiiK  live  valves,  as  a  pericarp. 

<|lliliqilllia,  kwiu-kwl'na,  n.  [Sp.  quina 
(litiita,  from  Indian  quina,  bark.]  i'eruvian 
hark. 

tliiiiisy,  kwin'/.i,  »i.  [From  Vr.  enquinancie, 
tquinancU,  from  L.  emanehe.  Or.  kynang- 
c/u,  a  kind  of  sore  throat,  from  kyon,  a 
dog,  and  angcho,  to  throttle— 'dog'  having 
a  pejorative  effect.  Cynic]  Med.  an  in 
(lamination  of  the  tonsils;  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  or  parts  adjacent. 

Quint,  kwint,  n.  [L.  quintus,  fifth.]  A 
set  or  sequence  of  five,  as  in  piquet. 

Quintain,  kwin'tan,  n.  [Fr.  quintaine, 
L.L.  quintana,  a  quintain,  from  L.  quintana, 
a  street  or  broad  way  in  a  camp  (from  quin- 
tus, fifth),  hence  a  public  place,  and  the 
exercise  practised  in  such  a  place.]  A 
figure  or  other  object  to  be  tilted  at,  often 
an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  horizontal  bar  turning  on  a  pivot,  with 
a  sand-bag  attached  to  one  end,  on  the 
other  a  broad  board,  it  being  a  trial  of  skill 
to  tilt  at  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and 
pass  on  before  the  bag  of  sand  could  whirl 
round  and  strike  the  tilter. 

Quintal,  kwin'tal,  n.  [Fr.  quintal,  from 
L.  centum,  a  hundred,  through  the  Sp. 
quintal,  Ar.  kintdr,  a  weight  of  100  lb.J  A 
weight  of  100  lb. 

Quintan,  kwin'tan,  a.  [L.  quintanus,  from 
quintus,  fifth,  from  quinque,  five.]  Occur- 
ring or  recurring  every  fifth  day.— n.  An 
intermittent  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which 
recur  every  fifth  day. 

Quintessence,  kwin-tes'ens,  n.  [L.  quinta, 
essentia,  fifth  essence.]  According  to  old 
notions  the  fifth  or  highest  essence  or  most 
ethereal  element  of  natural  bodies ;  hence, 
an  extract  from  anything,  containing  its 
virtues  or  most  essential  part  in  a  small 
quantity;  the  best  and  purest  part  of  a 
thing.  —Quintessential,  kwin-tes-sen'- 
shal,  a.    Consisting  of  the  quintessence. 

Quintette,  Quintet,  kwin-tet',  n.  [Fr. 
quintette,  from  It.  quintetto,  from  quinto, 
L.  quintus,  fifth.]  Music,  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental composition  in  five  parts. 

4(u  I  nl  II I  ion,  kwin-til'yon,  n.  [L.  quintus, 
fifth,  and  term,  of  E.  million.']  A  number 
produced  by  involving  a  million  to  the  fifth 
power. 

Quintuple,  kwin'tu-pl,  a.  [L.  quintuplus, 
fivefold  —  quintus,  fifth,  and  term,  -plus, 
Gr.  ploos.  Double.]  Fivefold;  arranged 
in  five  or  in  fives;  music,  containing  five 
notes  of  equal  value  in  a  bar. — v.t. — quin- 
tupled, quintupling.    To  make  fivefold. 

Quinzaine,  kwin'zan,  n.  [Fr., from quinze, 
fifteen,  from  L.  quindecim,  fifteen.]  The 
fifteenth  day  after  a  feast-day  if  the  day  of 
the  feast  be  included;  a  stanza  consisting 
of  fifteen  lines. 

Quip,  kwip,  n.  [From  W.  chwip,  a  quick 
flirt  or  turn  ;  chwipiaw,  to  move  briskly,  to 
whip  (to  whip  round  a  corner).]  A  smart 
sarcastic  turn;  a  sharp  or  cutting  jest;  a 
jibe. — v.t.  —  quipped,  quipping.  To  utter 
quips  on ;  to  sneer  at. — v.i.  To  use  quips  ; 
to  jibe. 

Qulpu-writingr,  kee'po,  kwi'po,  n.  A 
Peruvian  method  of  recording  time  by 
knotted  threads  of  varying  colours. 

Quire,  kwir,  n.  [A  different  spelling  of 
choir.  Choir.]  A  body  of  singers ;  a 
chorus;  the  choir  of  a  church. — v.i.  To 
sing  in  concert  or  chorus ;  to  chant  or  sing 
harmoniously.  [Shak.).  —  Quirlster,  * 
kwir'is-ter,  n.    A  chorister. 

Quire,  kwir,  n.  [O.Fr.  quayer;  Fr.  cahier, 
from    L.L.    quaternum,    a    book   of   four 


lenveH.  from  I.   ,/n.ituu, ,  four  J    A  collr,  t  i,,n 

oi  pt>p<  i  i  on  i  ting  ol  i  «■  otj  foui  ihi  • 

>  quai  hi.  •     indgi  d<  i.diy  folded  ■ 

Qllll'illlll.  kwll  i  i.al,  N     Th.-  Italian  court. 

an  oppoi  ed  to  the  Papal  i  ouri  on  thi  \  atl- 

can,  at   Koine, 

Quirk,  kw.ik,  /<      |l  .  t„r„ 

i  barely;  comp.  W.  chwired,  aim 
ciait.  it  oell  I    An  artful  turn  foi  i  i 
or  subterfuge ;  a  shift:  a  quibble;  a. imp: 
arch,  an  acute  channel  or  receu;  also,  toe 
hollow   under   the   aba  lu        Quirked, 
kwirkt,  <(.     Harlng  a  quirk  or  quirki 
Quirky,  Quirkisli,  kwer'ki,  kw<  , 
«.    Oonalating  <>i  quirks;  full  of  quirkb; 

shifty;  quibbling. 

Quisli,  kwish,  n.    A  cuisb. 

Quit,  kwit,  a.  [From  O.Fr.  quite.  Mod  I  i 
quitte,  discharged,  freed,  quit,  from  i. 
quietue,  quiet.  Quiet  in  thus  the  stint 
word,  as  is  also  quite.]  Discharged  or  re- 
leased from  a  debt,  penalty,  or  obligation  ; 
absolved;  free;  clear  (with  o/ before  an  ob- 
ject). It  is  often  used  in  the  form  quits, 
as  a  kind  of  noun,  to  be  quits  with  one, 
being  to  be  on  even  terms,  to  have  got 
even,  with  him,  hence,  as  an  exclamation, 
quits/  equivalent  to,  we  are  even.—  v.t.— 
quitted,  quitting.  [O.Fr.  quiter,  Fr.  quitter, 
to  leave,  to  abandon.]  To  discharge,  as  an 
obligation  or  duty ;  to  meet  and  satisfy ; 
to  repay;  to  set  free,  absolve,  acquit;  to 
relieve;  to  rid;  to  discharge  from  ;  to  meet 
expectations  entertained  of;  to  acquit:  used 
reft,  (to  quit  one's  self  like  a  man);  to  depart 
from ;  to  leave ;  to  resign ;  to  give  up ;  to 
abandon.— To  quit  cost,  to  pay  expenses.— 
To  quit  scores,  to  make  even.  —  Quit 
claim,  n.  The  giving  up  of  a  claim ;  a 
deed  or  document  resigning  a  claim  in 
favour  of  another.  —  Quit-rent,  n.  A 
small  rent  paid  by  the  freeholders  and 
copyholders  of  a  manor  in  discharge  of 
other  services.— Qui  ft  able,  kwit'a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  quitted  or  vacated, — 
Quittance,  kwit'ans,  n.  Discharge  from 
a  debt  or  obligation;  an  acquittance;  re- 
compense; repayment.— Quitter,  kwit'er, 
n.  One  who  quits;  an  ulcer  between  the 
hair  and  hoof  of  a  horse's  foot  (for  old 
quitture,  adischargeof  matter).— Quitter- 
bone,  n.  A  hard  round  swelling  on  a 
horse's  coronet. 

Quitch,  Quitch-grass,  kwich,  n.  [A 
form  of  quick-grass— named  from  its  vitality 
and  vigorous  growth.]  A  species  of  worth- 
less grass;  couch-grass. 

Quite,  kwit,  adv.  [Old  form  of  quit,  that 
is,  primarily,  free  or  clear  by  complete  per- 
formance. Quit.]  Completely;  wholly; 
entirely;  totally;  altogether;  to  a  great 
extent  or  degree;  very  (quite  warm). 

Quitter-bone.    Under  Quit. 

Quiver,  kwiv'er,  v.i.  [Same  as D.  quiveren, 
to  tremble,  closely  connected  with  quaver, 
and  with  old  quiver,  active,  nimble,  A.Sax. 
cwifer,  perhaps  also  with  quick.]  To  shake 
or  tremble ;  to  quake  ;  to  shiver ;  to  show  a 
slight  tremulous  motion  ;  to  be  agitated.— 
n.  The  act  or  state  of  quivering;  a  tremu- 
lous motion;  a  shiver. — Quiverlngly, 
kwiv'er-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  quivering  manner; 
with  quivering. 

Quiver,  kwiv'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  quivre,  cuivre, 
from  O.H.G.  kohhar,  kochar,  G.  kocher,  a 
quiver;  cog.  Dan.  koger,  D.  koker,  A.Sax. 
cocer — a  case,  a  quiver.]  A  case  or  sheath 
for  arrows.— Quivered,  kwiv'erd,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  quiver;  sheathed  in  a  quiver. 

Qui  Vive,  ke  vev.  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  who  lives?] 
The  challenge  of  the  French  sentries; 
equivalent  to  the  English,  'Who  goes 
there?'  Hence,  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  is  to 
be  on  the  alert. 

Quixotic,  kwik-sot'ik,  a.  [From  Don 
Quixote,  the  hero  of  Cervantes'  celebrated 
romance,  who  is  painted  as  a  half-crazy 
reformer  and  champion,  and  is  a  carica- 
ture of  the  ancient  knights  of  chivalry.] 
Romantic  to  extravagance;  aiming  at 
visionary  ends;  ideal ;  high-flown.— Quix- 
otically, kwik-sot'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
quixotic  or  absurdly  romantic  manner. — 
Quixotism,  Quixotry,   kwik'sot-izm. 
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kwik'sot-ri,    n.      Romantic    and   absurd 

notions. 

<lut/.,  kwiz,  n.    [Said  to  have  been  orlglna 

ted  simply  to  puzzle  people,  by  Duly,  the 
maiuiKer  of  a  Dublin  play  house,  wIm>  had 
the  letters  quiz  put  on  all  the  walls  of 
Dublin.]  Something  designed  to  puzzle; 
a  hoax;  a  jest ;  one  who  quizzes;  one  liable 
to  be  quizzed;  an  oddfellow.—  v.t. — qui  td, 
quizzing.  To  puzzle;  to  banter;  to  make 
sport  of  by  means  of  obscure  questions  ;  to 
look  at  through  an  eye-glass;  to  look  at  in- 
quisitively. —  Qiil/zcr,  kwiz'er,  ».  One 
who  quizzes. — Quizzical,  kwiz'i-kal,  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz;  addicted 
to  qiuzzing.  —  Quizzing-glass,  re.  A 
small  eye-glass. 

Quod,  kwod,  re.  [A  form  of  quad,  a  contr. 
of  quadrangle.]    A  jail.    (Slang.) 

Quodlibct,  kwod'li-bet,  re.  [L.,  what  you 
please.]  A  nice  point;  a  subtlety.— Quod 
li  belie,  nnodlilxlir.il  kwod  li-bet'ik, 
kwod-li-bet'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  quod- 
libets ;  discussed  or  debated  for  curiosity 
or  entertainment.  —  Quodlihetically, 
kwod-li-bet'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  quodlibetical 
manner. 

Quolf  koif.    Coif. 

Quoin,  koin,  n.  [A  slightly  different  spell- 
ing of  coin ;  Fr.  coin,  a  corner,  a  wedge,  a 
quoin,  a  coin.  Coin.]  An  external  solid 
angle;  the  external  angle  of  a  building;  a 
wedge-like  piece  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  or 
other  material;  printing,  a  wedge  to  wedge 
the  types  up  within  a  chase;  gun.,  a  wedge 
to  raise  a  cannon  to  the  desired  elevation. 
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Quoit,  koit,  71.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp. 
Prov.JD,  and  Se.  coil,  quoit,  to  throw;  also 
O.I),  knot,  a  die.]  A  llattish  ring  of  iron, 
8  or  9  inches    in   diameter    and  of   some 

weight,  convex  on  the  upper  side  and 
slightly  oonoave  on  the  under  side,  to  be 
thrown  at  a  fixed  mark  on  the  ground  at 

play;  ]>l.  the  game  played  with  such  rings. 
— v.t.  and  i.  To  throw  quoits;  to  play  at 
quoits. 

Quondam,  kwon'dam,  a.  [L.,  formerly.] 
Having  been  formerly  ;  former  (one's  quon- 
dam friend). 

On 01-11 111,  kwo'rum,  w.  [Lit.  'of  whom', 
being  the  genit.  pi.  of  L.  qui,  who— from 
the  phraseology  of  commissions,  &c,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  certain  persons  being  therein 
named  generally,  'of  whom'  certain  were 
specially  designated  as  in  all  cases  neces- 
sary and  therefore  constituted  a  quorum.] 
A  collective  term  for  those  justices  of  the 
peace  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  bench ;  such  a  number  of  the 
members  of  any  body  (a  board  of  directors 
for  instance)  as  is  competent  to  transact 
business. 

Quota,  kwo'ta,  n.  [From  L.  quotus,  which 
number  in  the  series?  Quote.]  A  pro- 
portional part  or  share;  share  or  proportion 
assigned  to  each  or  which  each  of  a  number 
has  to  contribute. 

Quote,  kwot,  v.t. — quoted,  quoting.  [O.Fr. 
quoter,  Fr.  coter,  from  L.L.  qvotare,  to  give 
chapter  and  verse  for,  from  L.  quotus, 
which  number  in  the  series?  from  quot, 
how  many?]    To  adduce  from  some  author 
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or  speaker ;  to  adduce  by  way  of  authority 
or  illustration  ;  to  cite  or  cite  the  words  ol 
(to  quote  ft  passage,  an  author);  com.  U 
name,  as  the  pi  ice  of  an  article.-  Quoter 
kwo'ter,  n.  One  that,  quotes.—  Quotable 
kwd'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  or  suitable  f,, 
being  quoted  or  cited.  Qnot ability 
kwo  ta  bil'i-ti,  n.  Fitness  for  being  quoted 
Quotation,  kwo-ta'shon,  re.  The  acto 
quoting  ;  the  passage  quoted  or  cited;  com 
the  current  price  of  commodities  or  stock 
published  in  prices  current,  &c. 

Quoth,  kwoth,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  quath,  pret 
Of  cwethan,  to  speak,  to  say  (whence  wit) 

!>refix  be,  the  verb  bequeath)  =  Icel.  /. 
pret.  kvath),  O.H.G.  quethan,  Goth,  quith 
an,  to  speak.]  Said;  spoke:  used  general] 
in  the  first  and  third  persons  preterit  tense 
and  followed  instead  of  preceded  by  it 
nominative.  —  Quotha,  kwoth'a,  U 
[For  quoth  I  or  quoth  he.]  Forsooth!  ii 
deed ! 

Quotidian,  kwo-tid'i-an,  a.  [L.  quotidi 
anus,  from  quotidie,  daily— quot,  how  many 
every,  and  dies,  a  day.]  Daily;  occurrin 
or  returning  daily.— n.  Anything  that  re 
turns  every  day ;  a  fever  whose  paroxysm 
return  every  day. 

Quotient,  kwo'shent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  I 
quoties,  how  often?  Quote.]  Arith.  th 
number  resulting  from  the  division  of  on 
number  by  another,  and  showing  how  ofte 
a  less  number  is  contained  in  a  greater. 

Quotum, fkwo'tum,  n.  [Neut.  of  L.  quotvu 
how  much?]    A  quota;  a  share. 
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R,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet. — The  three  Rs,  a  humorous  and 
familiar  designation  for  Reading,  (W)riting, 
and  (A)rithmetic. 

Rabbet,  rab'et,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  raboter, 
to  plane— prefix  re,  again,  and  abouter  — 
E.  abut.]  To  cut  the  edge  of  (as  of  a  board) 
in  a  sloping  manner,  so  that  it  may  join 
by  lapping  with  another  piece  cut  in  a 
similar  manner;  also,  to  cut  a  rectangular 
groove  along  the  edge  of  to  receive  a  cor- 
responding projection. — re.  The  cut  or 
groove  so  made.  Sometimes  written  Re- 
bate.—Rabbet-joint,  re.  A  joint  formed 
by  rabbetting.  —  Rabbet-plane,  re.  A 
plane  for  ploughing  a  groove  along  the  edge 
of  a  board. 

Rabbi,  rab'bi,  n.  pi.  Rabbis,  Rabbles, 
rab'biz.  [Heb.  rabi,  my  master,  from  rab, 
master.]  A  title  of  respect  given  to  Jewish 
doctors  or  expounders  of  the  law.— Rab- 
bin, rab'bin,  re.  [A  French  form.]  Same 
as  Rabbi.  —  Rabbinic,  Rabbinical, 
rab-bin'ik,  rab-bin'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  rabbins,  or  to  their  opinions,  learning, 
and  language ;  pertaining  to  the  later  and 
non-canonical  Hebrew  writings.  —  Rab- 
binic, rab-bin'ik,  re.  The  language  or 
dialect  of  the  rabbins;  the  later  Hebrew.— 
Rabbi  11  ism,  rab'bin-izm,  re.  A  rabbinic 
expression  or  phraseology. — Rabbinlst, 
Rabblnite,  rab'bin-ist,  rab'bin-it,  n. 
Among  the  Jews,  one  who  adhered  to  the 
Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins. 

Rabbit,  rab'it,  re.  [O.E.  robbet,  akin  to 
O.D.  robbe,  robbeken,  a  rabbit ;  connections 
doubtful.]  A  well-known  rodent  mammal 
which  feeds  on  grass  or  other  herbage,  and 
burrows  in  the  earth.—  Welsh  rabbit,  cheese 
toasted  and  laid  in  thin  layers  on  slices  of 
bread  which  have  been  toasted  and  but- 
tered ;  popularly  but  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Welsh  rarebit.— Rab- 
bit-fish, n.  The  fish  also  called  chimsera. 
Chimera.— Rabbit-hutch,  re.  A  box 
for  keeping  tame  rabbits  in. —Rabbit- 
warren,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  fenced 
in  for  the  preservation  and  breeding  of 
rabbits. 

Rabble,  rabi,  re.  [Comp.  D.  rabbelen,  to 
gabble;  G.  rabbeln,  robbeln,  to  chatter; 
perhaps  imitative  of  noise.]    A  tumultuous 


crowd  of  vulgar,  noisy  people;  a  mob;  with 
the ;  the  lower  class  of  people ;  the  dregs  of 
the  people. — v.t. — rabbled,  rabbling.  To 
assault  in  a  disorderly  crowd;  to  mob. 

Rabdoidal,  Rabdomancy,  rab-doi'dal, 
rab'do-man-si.  Same  as  Rhabdoidal,  Rhab- 
domancy. 

Rabelaisian,  rab'el-as-i-an,  a.  [Fr.  Rabe- 
lais.] In  the  broad,  indelicate  style  of  the 
French  author  Francis  Rabelais. 

Rabid,  rab'id,  a.  [L.  rabidus,  from  rabies, 
madness,  from  rabo,  to  rave.  Rage.]  Fu- 
rious ;  raging ;  mad ;  affected  with  the  dis- 
temper called  rabies ;  excessively  or  fool- 
ishly enthusiastic;  rampant;  intolerant  (a 
rabid  Tory,  a  rabid  teetotaller). — Rabid- 
ity, ra-bid'i-ti,  re.  The  state  of  being  rabid. 
—Rabidly,  rab'id-li,  adv.  In  a  rabid 
manner;  furiously.— Rabidness,  rab'id- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  rabid.— Rabies, 
ra/bi-ez,  re.  [L.]  A  disease  affecting  certain 
animals,  especially  those  of  the  dog  tribe, 
from  which  hydrophobia  is  communicated. 

Raca,  ra'ka,  a.  A  Syriac  word  signifying 
worthless,  dissolute,  empty,  beggarly,  fool- 
ish; a  term  of  extreme  contempt.    (N.T.) 

Raccahout,  rakTia-hot,  n.  [Fr.  racahout, 
from  Ar.  raqaut.)  A  starch  or  meal  pre- 
pared from  the  edible  acorn  of  the  Barbary 
oak. 

Raccoon,  ra-kon',  re.  [Corruption  of  the 
American  Indian  name,  arrathkune,  arath- 
cone,  formerly  in  use.]  An  American  plan- 
tigrade carnivorous  mammal  about  the  size 
of  a  small  fox,  whose  skin  is  valuable  as  a 
fur. 

Race,  ras,  re.  [Fr.  race.  It.  razza,  race, 
lineage,  family;  from  O.H.G.  reiza,  a  line; 
same  root  as  write  (comp.  Fr.  ligne,  E.  line, 
lineage  as  well  as  a  line).]  A  class  of  in- 
dividuals sprung  from  a  common  stock;  a 
family,  tribe,  people,  or  nation  believed  or 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  same  stock ;  a 
breed  or  stock;  a  perpetuated  variety  of 
animals  or  plants.  —  Racial,  ra'si-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  race  or  lineage ;  pertaining 
to  the  races  of  mankind. 

Race,  ras,  re.  [O.Fr.  ra'is,  from  L.  radix, 
radicis,  a  root.]  A  root,  as  a  race  of  ginger 
(Shak.);  race-ginger,  ginger  in  the  root. 

Race,  ras,  re.    [A. Sax.  raes,  a  rush;  a  rapid 


course,  a  stream ;  same  as  Icel.  rds,  a  race 
A  rapid  course ;  career  in  life ;  a  contest  c 
speed,  especially  in  running,  but  also  i 
riding,  driving,  sailing,  rowing,  &c,  i 
competition;  pi.  horse-races  (to  go  to  th| 
races,  Doncaster  races);  a  strong  or  rapi 
current  of  water;  a  powerful  current  c> 
heavy  sea  sometimes  produced  by  the  meet 
ing  of  two  tides ;  a  canal  or  water-course  t 
and  from  a  mill  or  water-wheel ;  a  stron 
tidal  rush  of  water,  the  Race  of  Alderney, 
the  air  stream  delivered  by  the  propeller  c 
an  air-machine.—  v.i. — raced,  racing.  T 
run  swiftly ;  to  run  or  contend  in  running 
— v.t.  To  cause  to  run;  to  cause  to  conten' 
in  running;  to  drive  quickly  in  a  trial  c 
speed.— Race-course,  re.  The  ground  0 
path  on  which  races,  especially  horse-races, 
are  run.— Race-ground,  re.  Ground  ai 
propriated  to  races.— Race-horse,  n.  1 
horse  bred  or  kept  for  racing ;  a  horse  tha 
runs  in  competition. — Racer,  ra'ser,  1 
One  who  races;  a  race-horse. 

Raceme,  ras'em,  re.  [L.  racemus,  a  cluste 
of  grapes.]  Bot.  a  species  of  inflorescence 
in  which  a  number  of  flowers  with  shoi 
and  equal  pedicels  stand  on  a  commo 
slender  axis,  asin  the  currant. — Racenml 
ras'emd,  a.  Having  a  raceme.  —  Race 
miferous,  ras-e-mif'er-us,  a.  Bearin 
racemes.— Racemose,  Racemous,  ras 
e-mos,  ras'e-mus,  a.  [L.  racemosns.]  Bo 
resembling  a  raceme;  in  the  form  of 
raceme;  bearing  flowers  in  racemes.— Kac 
eniule,  ras'e-mul,  re.  Bot.  a  small  racem< 
— Racemulose,  ra-sem'u-los,  a.  Bo 
bearing  racemules. 

Rachis,  ra'kis,  re.  [Gr.  rachis,  the  spine 
The  vertebral  column  of  mammals  an 
birds;  something  similar  to  this,  as  th 
shaft  of  a  feather,  the  stalk  of  the  frorr, 
in  ferns,  the  common  stalk  bearing  to 
alternate  spikelets  in  some  grasses.—  Ba 
chidian,  ra-kid'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
rachis;  spinal;  vertebral.— Rachitic,  r: 
kit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  rachitis;  rickety.- 
Rachltis,  ra-kl'tis,  re.  [Gr.  rachis,  an 
term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.]  rr< 
perly  inflammation  of  the  spine,  but  alt 
applied  to  rickets;  a  disease  of  plants  whic 
produces  abortion  of  the  fruit. 

Racial.    Under  Race  (family). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  Cfc 
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glly,  Badness,     l  ader  EU.OY. 

(I.       ..vt.    [Closely  allied  to  rioes,  Bo. 

r,  to  reach;  l>   rekken,  Dan,  rcBJbfet,  bo 

I'tcli;  t;    rtcken,  racken,  to  stretch,  to 

■lure,  reek  bank,  a  rack.    Bee  also  aoun.] 

stretch  unduly;   to  strain  vehemently 

in  'to  rack  one's  brains',  to  strain  or 

us   thoughts  to  the  utmost) ;    to 

ist  ,  to  wrest,  to  distort;  to  put  a  false 
on  :    to  punish  on  the  rack  ;    to 

neat;  to  torture;  toaffeot  with  extreme 

in  or  anguish  ;  to  harass  by  exacting  ex- 
■tve  nnts;  to  heighten;  to  exaggerate 

MS.):  to  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame 
rack  bottles).  —  ft,  [Oomp.  1  >.  rak, 
,  a  cupboard  for  dishes;  (J.  rack, 
■nil,  rtcke,  a  trestle,  a  frame,  a  rack  for 
•porting things.]  An  appliance  forstrain- 
;  or  stretching;  an  instrument  for  the 
lieial  torture  of  criminals  and  suspected 
rsons.  consisting  of  a  framework  on  which 
3  victim's  limbs  were  strained  by  cords 
d  levers;  hence,  torture;  extreme  pain  ; 

poiah;  an  open  wooden  framework  above 
■anger  containing  hay,  grass,  straw,  &c, 
fodder  for  horses  and  cattle;  a  framework 

or  in  which  articles  are  arranged  and 
posited:  much  used  in  composition  (a 
Mn  rnrlr.  a  hat-rack,  a  letter-radc,  &c); 
\ch.  a  straight  or  very  slightly  curved 
r,  with  teeth  on  one  of  its  edges,  adapted 
work  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  or  pinion. 
Kat'kcr,  rak'er,  n.  One  who  racks. — 
u-k-bar,  Rack-pin,   Rack-stick, 

A  wooden  lever  used  in  racking  or  tight- 
ing  ropes.  —  Rack-rent,  n.  A  rent 
sed  to  the  uttermost,  or  greater  than  any 
lant  eau  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay. 
\f.  To  subject  to  the  payment  of  rack- 
it.—  Rack-renter,  n.  One  who  rack- 
its  his  tenants. 

ok,  rak,  )).  [A.Sax.  hrucca,  O.E.  and  Sc. 
w,  the  neck.  J  The  neck  of  a  carcass  of 
il  or  mutton. 

ck,  rak,  «.  [Icel.  rek,  sky-rek,  drift,  cloud 
>tion;  reka,  to  drive. J  Thin  flying  broken 
mds,  or  any  portion  of  floating  vapour 
the  sky.— v.i.  To  fly,  as  vapour  or  broken 
mds. 

Ck,  rak,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  raque,  mud, 
jgs.]  To  draw  off  from  the  lees;  to  draw 
,  as  pure  liquor  from  its  sediments  (to 
:k  cider  or  wine). 

ok,  rak,  n.  [Form  of  wreck.]  Wreck; 
n;  destruction:  in  the  phrase  to  go  to 
zk  and  ruin. 

ck,  rak,  n.    Same  as  Arrack. 

ckarock,  rak'a-rok,  n.  [From  verb 
"Je,  and  rock.]  An  explosive  substance 
Ml  in  mining,  &o. 

ckct,  rak'et,  n.  [Probably  onomatopo- 
c;  cornp.  Gael,  racaid,  noise.]  A  con- 
led,  clattering  noise;  noisy  talk;  clamour; 
1.—  v.i.  To  make  a  racket;  to  frolic;  to 
»ve  about  in  scenes  of  tumultuous  plea- 
re.—  Racket er,  rak'et-er,  n.  A  person 
en  to  racketing.— Rackety,  rak'et-i,  a. 
ikirjg  a  racket  or  tumultuous  noise. 

Cket,  rak'et,  n.  [Fr.  raquette,  a  racket; 
FY.  rachete,  rasquete,  the  palm  of  the 
nd,  from  L.L.  racha,  the  wrist,  from  an 
abic  word.]  The  battledore  with  which 
kyers  at  tennis  or  rackets  strike  the  ball ; 
a  modern  variety  of  the  old  game  of  ten- 
\.—v.t.  To  strike  as  with  a  racket;  to  toss. 
Racket-court,  Racket-ground,  n. 
1  area  or  court  in  which  the  game  of 
:kets  is  played;  a  tennis-court. 

oontenr,  ra-kon-tiir,  n.  [Fr.]  Teller 
a  good  story;  conversationalist. 

coon,  ra-kon'.    Raccoon. 

CO.net,  rak'et.    Racket. 

cy,  ra'si,  a.  [Probably  from  race,  line- 
e,  lit.  partaking  strongly  of  its  race; 
t  comp.  O.H.G.  rcLzer,  racy,  razer  win, 
;y  wine;  Swiss  rass,  sharp,  astringent.] 
rong  and  flavorous  {racy  wine) ;  having  a 
'ong  distinctive  character  of  thought  or 
iguage ;  spirited  ;  pungent ;  piquant  (a 
cy  style,  a  racy  anecdote).  —  Racily, 
si-li,  adv.  In  a  racy  manner.  —  Ruci- 
5S8,  ra'si-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
cy;  peculiar  and  piquant  flavour. 


Rail,  rad,  n.  A  contraction  for  Jiadicai 
(reformer).     {ColLx/  ) 

Raddle,     rad'l,    vt.       raddled,    raddlnnj 

[Perhaps  a  corruption  from  hurdle  ot  riddU  I 
To  Interweave:  to  twist  or  wind  together, 

— n.   A  badge  formed  by  interweaving  the 

shoots  and  branches  ox  trees  or  shrubs; 
weaving,  1  wooden  bar  with  s  row  of  up 
right  pegs,  employed  to  keep  the  warp 
threads  m  trim. 

Saddle,  i.oil.  ft.  |Ki ■i>i»i.i.  I  A  red  pig 
lnent,  ehielly  used  for  marking  sheep;  r<  ddie 

or  ruddle,     ,■  i,     raddled,  raddling.     To 

paint,  as  with  Middle. 

Radeau.  ra'do,  v.  |Fr.,  from  L.  rat  is,  a 
raft.)    A  number  of  beams  bound  together 

so  as  to  form  a  float;  a  sort  of  raft  for 
transporting  goods  or  men. 

Radial,  ra'di-al,  a.  [From  L.  radius,  a 
ray,  a  spoke.  Radius,  Ray]  Having  the 
character  of  a  radius:  grouped  or  appearing 
like  radii  or  rays;  shooting  out  as  from  a 
centre;  pertaining  to  the  radius,  one  of  t  he 
hones  of  the  human  forearm  (tho  radial 
artery  or  nerve). —  Radially,  ra'di-al  li, 
adv.  In  a  radial  manner;  in  the  manner 
of  radii.— Radian,  ra'di-an,  n.  The  unit 
in  the  circular  measure  of  angles;  always 
employed  in  the  higher  mathematics  and 
physics.  It  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  of  a  circle  by  an  arc  equal  to  the 
radius.  Angles  expressed  in  radians  are 
denoted  thus:  nc  or  simply  n. —  Radi- 
ance, Radiancy,  ra'di-ans,  ra'di-an-si, 
n.  [From  radiant.]  Brightness  shooting 
in  rays  or  beams;  hence  in  general,  brilliant 
or  sparkling  lustre;  vivid  brightness;  brilli- 
ance; splendour.— Radiant,  ra'di-ant,  a. 
[L.  radians,  radiantis,  ppr.  of  radio,  to 
beam  or  shoot  rays,  from  radius,  a  ray.] 
Radiating;  giving  out  rays;  darting,  shoot- 
ing, or  emitting  rays  of  light  or  heat;  shin- 
ing; beaming  with  brightness;  emitting  a 
vivid  light  or  splendour.—  Radiant  energy, 
energy  in  the  form  of  light  or  radiant  heat. 
— Radiant  heat,  heat  proceeding  directly 
from  a  heated  body,  after  the  manner  of 
light,  and  conveyed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  sensible  medium. — n.  Optics, 
the  luminous  point  or  object  from  which 
light  radiates;  astron.  the  point  in  the 
heavens  from  which  a  star-shower  seems 
to  proceed;  geom.  a  straight  line  proceed- 
ing from  a  given  point,  about  which  it  is 
conceived  to  revolve. — Radiantly,  ra'di- 
ant-li,  adv.  In  a  radiant  manner.— Rad  i- 
ata,  ra-di-a'ta,  n.pl.  [Lit.  rayed  animals, 
from  L.  radius,  a  ray.]  Cuvier's  lowest 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including 
those  animals  whose  parts  are  arranged 
radially:  now  divided  into  the  Protozoa, 
Coelenterata,  and  Annuloida  or  Echinozoa. 
— Radiate,  ra'di-at,  v.i. — radiated,  radi- 
ating. [L.  radio,  radiatum.]  To  issue  and 
proceed  in  rays  or  straight  lines  from  apoint 
or  surface,  as  heat  or  light ;  to  beam  forth  ; 
to  emit  rays ;  to  be  radiant ;  to  proceed  as 
from  a  centre. — v.t.  To  emit  or  send  out 
in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  surface  (a 
body  radiates  heat);  to  enlighten;  to  illu- 
minatet-  —  a.  Having  rays;  having  lines 
proceeding  as  from  a  centre  like  radii ; 
zool.  belonging  to  the  division  Radiata; 
hot.  having  a  ray  distinct  from  the  disc. — 
Radiately,  ra'di-at-li,  adv.  In  a  radiate 
manner.— Radiation,  ra-di-a'shon,  n. 
[L.  radiatio,  radiationis.]  The  act  of  radi- 
ating or  state  of  being  radiated ;  the  diver- 
gence or  shooting  forth  of  anything  from  a 
point  or  surface,  like  the  diverging  rays  of 
light  (the  radiation  of  heat,  of  sound,  &c). 
Solar  radiation,  the  heat  which  the  earth 
receives  from  the  sun. — Terrestrial  radia- 
tion, the  heat  which  escapes  from  the  earth 
into  the  regions  of  space.— Radiative, 
ra'di-a-tiv,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  radiate. 
—Radiator,  ra'di-a-ter,  n.  That  which 
radiates ;  an  appliance  for  heating  a  room 
by  means  of  hot  water,  steam,  gas,  or  elec- 
tricity. 

Radical,  rad'i-kal,  a.  [Fr.  radical,  L.  radi- 
calis,  from  radix,  radicis,  a  root  (whence 
radish,  eradicate) ;  from  root  vrad,  seen  in 
E.  wort;  also  in  L.  radius,  a  ray,  ramus,  a 
branch.]  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ; 
original;   reaching  to  the  principles;   fun- 


damental; thorough  going;  extreme  (a  i././i- 

ow  K  ror,  a  radii  •<  1  are  01   n  form] 
planted  by  nal  art  .  innate .  nat  Iy<  ,  phUoL 
beloi  1  tly  from  a 

root  ;  prfmitivi  underlved  ;  (the 

radical  signification  "i  a  word) ;  tot.  pro- 
ng Immediately  from  the  root  01  from 
a  stem  and  olo  ■  to  thi  rool  (a  radical  root 
or  peduncle),     Radical  quantities,  alg.  ■ 

Involving    square,    cube,    01    other 
roots;    surds.  —    Radical    sign,    the    sign 

V  (a  modified  form  of  tb<  letter  r)  placed 

before  any  quantity,  d<  noting  that,  Hh  root 

[s  to  be  extracted,  th  particulai  root  being 
denoted  by  a  number  (as  2  lor  the  St 
root)  written  over  tie    sign      "     Phi 
primitive  word  ;  a  root  01  simple  lindt  rived 

unoompounded  word  ;  a  letter  that  belongs 
to  thi!  root;  politics,  an  advanced  liberal, 
or  one  who  desires  radical  reforms;  chem. 
a  compound  of  two  or  more  elements,  which 
has  itself  an  elementoid  nature,  ami  per- 
forms elemental  functions  in  othei 
pounds  (in  this  sense  also  written  radicle). 
—  Radicalism,  rad'1-kal-izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  or  principle  of  the  radicals  or  ad- 
vanced liberals. -Radicnlily,  rad-i  kal'i- 
ti,  ft.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  radical. 
—Radically,  rad'i-kal  li,  ode.  In  a  radi- 
cal manner;  in  root  or  origin;  fundamen- 
tally. —  Radicalncss,  rad'i-kal  nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  radical  or  fundamental. 
— Radicarlan,  rad-i-ka'ri-an,  a.  Philol. 
pertaining  to  roots,  or  to  the  theory  that 
roots  are  the  basis  of  language. —Radi- 
cate, rad'i-kat,  v.t.— radicated,  radical ing. 
[L.  radicor,  radicatus.]  To  cause  to  take 
root;  to  plant  deeply.— Radicate,  Radi- 
cated, rad'i-ka-ted,  p.  and  a.  Deeply 
rooted;  hot.  rooted,  or  having  taken  root. — 
Radicntion,  rad-i-ka'shon,  n,  The  pro- 
cess of  taking  root  deeply;  hot.  the  disposi- 
tion or  character  of  the  root  of  a  plant. — 
Radici  form,  ra-dis'i-form,  a.  Bot.  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  root.— Rad  icle,  rad'i-kl, 
n.  [L.  radicula,  dim.  of  radix,  a  root.] 
Bot.  that  part  of  the  embryo  or  seed  of  a 
plant  which,  upon  vegetating,  becomes  the 
root;  the  fibrous  parts  of  a  root;  chem. 
same  as  Radical.— Radico.se,  rad'i-kos, 
a.  Bot.  having  a  large  root.— Radicular, 
ra-dik'u-ler,  n.  Bot.  pertaining  to  the 
radicle. 

Radiogram,  Radiograph,  ra'di-o- 
gram,  ra'di-o-graf,  ft.  [L.  radius,  a  ray, 
Gr.  gramma,  a  picture,  grapho,  I  write.]  A 
picture  produced  by  X-rays.— Radiogra- 
phy, ra-di-og'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of  making 
Rbntgen-ray  photographs.  —  Radiolari- 
an,  ra'di-o-la"ri-an,  n.  [L.  radiolus,  dim. 
of  radius,  a  ray.]  A  protozoic  animal  with 
radiating  pseudopodia.  —  Radiometer, 
ra-di-om'et-er,  n.  [L.  radius,  and  Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring radiant  energy.  —  Kadio-mlc- 
rometer,  ra'di-o-mik-rom"e  ter,  n.  (L. 
radiatio,  radiation,  Gr.  mikros,  small, 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  very  small  amounts  of  radiant 
heat.  —  Radiotelegraph}',  ra'di-o-te- 
leg"ra-fi,  ft.    Wireless  telegraphy. 

Radish,  rad'ish,  n.  [Fr.  radis,  from  L. 
radix,  a  root.  Radical.]  The  name  of 
cruciferous  plants  with  lyre-shaped  leaves, 
the  young  roots  of  which  are  eaten. — Horse- 
radish. Under  Horse. —  Water-radish,  a 
species  of  water-cress. 

Radium,  ra'di-um,  n.  [Radius.]  An 
intensely  radioactive  element  extracted 
from  pitchblende,  and  used  in  medicine. 

Radius,  ra'di-us,  n.  pi.  Radii,  Radi- 
uses, ra'di-I,  ra'di-us-ez.  [L.,  a  ray,  a  rod, 
a  beam,  a  spoke.  Radical,  Ray.]  Geom. 
a  straight  line  extending  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the 
centre  of  a  sphere  to  its  surface,  and  hence 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  circle  or  sphere; 
trigon.  sine  of  90°  (obs.);  anat.  the  smaller 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  forelimb  of  verte- 
brate animals;  bot.  a  ray;  the  outer  part 
or  circumference  of  a  compound  flower, 
having  a  character  distinct  from  the  central 
disc. — Radius  of  gyration,  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  a  point  in  or  near  a  body  from 
an  axis  such  that  if  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body  were  concentrated  at  the  point  its 
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moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis 
would  remain  unchanged.    I-1W  wnen 

I  is  the  amount  of  inertia,  M  tin-  mass, 
and  k  the  radius  of  gyration.  —  Radius 
vector,  pi.  nu/it  wcror««(vek-to'rez).  ^sfnm, 
an  imaginary  straight  lino  joining  the 
centre  of  a  planet  or  satellite  to  the  sun  or 
primary;  (/'<»"■  a  straight  lino  connecting 
any  point  with  a  fixed  point  round  winch 
it  revolves.  —Radius  ban,  radius  rods,  the 
guide-bars  of  the  parallel  motion  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

Radix,  ra'diks,  n.  [L.,  a  root.]  A  root  (of 
a  plant,  of  a  word) ;  math,  any  number 
which  is  arbitrarily  made  the  fundamental 
number  or  base  of  any  system,  as  W  in 
decimals. 

Radula.  rad'u-la.  pi.  -SB,  n.  [L-  /or  a 
Boraper!]  In  molluscs,  a  horny  tooth- 
studded  ribbon  on  the  floor  of  the  Odon- 
tophore  (which  see). 

lladullform,  ra-dii'li-form, n.  [L.radula, 
a  scraper  (from  ratio,  to  scrape),  and  forma, 
shape.]    Rasp-shaped;  specifically,  said  ot 
the  teeth  of  certain  fishes. 
Raff,  raf,  n.   [O.E.  raff,  to  sweep;  Fr  raffer, 
from  G.  raff  en,  to  sweep,  to  snatch ;  akin 
raffle.]     Sweepings;    refuse;    a    person   ot 
worthless  character  ;  the  scum  of  society  ; 
the  rabble:  used  chiefly  in  the  reduplicated 
form  riff-raff.-lliimsh,   raf'ish,  a.    Vil- 
lainous; scampish;  worthless. 
Kama,  raf'i-a,  n.    [Name  in  Madagascar.] 
A  fibrous  substance  obtained  from  a  palm 
of    Madagascar,    and    another    of    boutn 
America,  used  for  agricultural  tie-bands. 
Raffle,  rail,  n.    [Fr.  rafle,  O.Fr.  raffle,  a 
kind  of  game  at  dice,  from  G.  raffen,raf- 
feln,  to  sweep  or  snatch.  Raff.]   A  lottery 
in  which  several  persons  deposit  a  part  of 
the  value  of  the  thing,  on  the  chance  of  be- 
coming sole  possessor  by  casting  dice  or 
otherwise.- vi.-raffled,  raffling.     To  try 
the  chance  of  a  raffle ;  to  engage  in  a  raffle. 
— v.t.  To  dispose  of  by  means  of  a  raffle. 
Rafflesia,  raf-le'si-a,  n.    [After  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  the   discoverer   of   the   first 
known   species.]    A   genus   of   parasitical 
Dlants,  natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  one 
of   which   is   remarkable  for  its   gigantic 
flower,  about  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Raft,  raft,  n.    [Properly  a  float  made  of 
beams  or  rafters;  Icel.  raptr  (pron .raftr), 
Dan.  raft,  a  rafter.    Rafter.]    A  float  of 
logs,    planks,   or   other   pieces    of   timber 
fastened  together,  for  the  convenience  of 
transporting   them   by   water;   a  floating 
structure  used  in  shipwrecks,  often  formed 
of  barrels,   planks,  spars,  &c;   a  floating 
mass  of  trees,  branches,  be.— v.t.  To  trans- 
port on  a  raft.-Raftsman,  rafts'man,  n. 
A  man  who  manages  a  raft. 
Rafter,  rafter,  n.    [ASax.  rtefUr  =  Icel- 
raptr  (pron.  raftr),  Dan,  raft,  a  rafter   a 
beam]    One  of  the  sloping  timbers  of  a 
roof,  which  support  the  outer  covering.— 
v.t.  To  furnish  with  rafters. 
Ra"  rag,  v.t.—ragqed  (ragd),  ragging.  [Ori- 
gin doubtful.]    To  torment,  tease,  or  sub- 
ject to  annoyance,  often  petty  or  ludicrous. 
Ran    rag,  n.    [Originally  a  tuft  of  rough 
hair;  comp.  Sw.  and  Dan.  dial,  ragg,  rough 
hair-   Icel.  rbgq,  shagginess,  a  tuft;  allied 
to  rug  ]    Any  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the 
rest;   a  tattered  cloth,   torn   or  worn;   a 
fragment  of  dress ;   a  shred ;  a  tatter ;  pi. 
tattered  garments  or  mean  dress;  a  term  for 
rock  deposits  consisting  of  hard  irregular 
masses  (coral-rag,  Kentish-rag,  &c.);   rag- 
stone.  —  Ragamuffin,    rag-a-muf  in,    n. 
[Ragamofin  was  the  name  of  a  demon  in 
some  old  mystery-plays,  perhaps  from  rag, 
and  old  mof,  muff,  a  long  sleeve,  or  from 
rag,  and  D.  muf,  musty.]    A  paltry  fellow  ; 
a  mean  wretch.— Rag-bolt,  n.    An  iron 
pin  with  barbs  on  its  shank  to  retain  it  in 
its  place—  Rag-carpet,  n.  A  carpet  with 
a  cotton  or  hempen  warp  and  a  weft  of 
strips  of  rags  or  cloth.— Ragged,  rag  ed.  a. 
Rent  or  worn  into  rags  or  tatters;  tattered; 
having   broken    or   rough    edges;    jagged; 
rough  with  sharp  or  irregular  points;  wear- 
ing  tattered    clothes;    shabby.  —  Ragged 
school,  a  school  which  provides  free  educa- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  food,  lodging,  and 


clothing,   for    destitute   children.  —  Rag- 
gedly, rag'ed-li,  adv.    In  a  ragged  condi- 
tion. "  RaggcdiieMH,  rag'ed-nes,  n.     The 
state    of   being  ragged— Ragman,   rag- 
man, 7i.    A  man  who  collects  or  deals  in 
raga.  —  Rag-I»leker,  «.     A  collector  of 
rags,  bones,  &c,  from  streets,  ash-pits,  &c. 
-Rag-shop,    n.      A    shoi>    where    rags, 
bones,  and  other  refuse  articles  are  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities.— Rag-stone, 
n     A  stone  of  the  siliceous  kind,  so  named 
from  its  rough  fracture.— Rag-wheel,  n. 
A    wheel    having   a    notched   or   serrated 
margin.  —  Ragwort,    rag'wert,    n.     I  he 
common  name  of  several  British  weeds  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  groundsel. 
Rage,  raj,  n.    [Fr.  rage,  from  L.  rabies, 
rage,  madness  (by  a  change  similar  to  that 
seen  in  abridge) ;  from  rabo,  to  rave,  to  be 
mad;    cog.   Skr.  rabh,    to   desire   eagerly. 
Rabid. J    Violent  anger  accompanied  with 
furious  words,  gestures,  or  agitation;  anger 
excited  to  fury ;  vehemence  or  violent  exa- 
cerbation (the  rage  of  a  fever,  of  hunger  or 
thirst)-  fury;  extreme  violence  (the  rage  of 
a  tempest);  violent  desire. -The  rage,  the 
object  of  popular  and   eager  desire;   the 
fashion.    (Colloq)    .\  Syn  under  Anger 
—v  i.-raged,  raging.    To  be  furious  with 
anger;  to  be  exasperated  to  fury;  to  be  in  a 
passion ;  to  act  or  move  furiously,  or  with 
mischievous  impetuosity  (the  sea rages)-,  to 
ravage;  to  prevail  with  fatal  effect  (the 
plague  rages). -Ragcful,  raj'ful,  a.    lull 
of  rage;  violent;  furious.— Raglngly,  ra  - 
jing-li,  adv.     In  a  raging  manner;   with 
fury. 

Ragee,  Raggee,  rag'e,  n.    [Indian  word.] 
A  grain  plant  of  India  and  elsewhere. 
Ragg,  rag,  n.    Rag-stone  (which  see). 
Ragman -roll,    n.      [Icel.  rag-menni,  a 
coward.    From  this  comes  rigmarole.]    ine 
collection  of  documents  by  which  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  of  Scotland  subscribed  alle- 
giance to  Edward  I  of  England  in  1296. 
Ragont,  ra-go',  n.    [Fr.  ragout,  from  L.  re, 
again,   ad,   to,   and  gustus,  a  tasting.]    A 
dish  of  stewed  and  highly  seasoned  meat. 
Ragtime,    n.      Music   used    with    much 
inverted  rhythm  of  note,  or  tone,  beginning 
on  unaccented  and  sustaining  into  accented 
beat,  as  in  playing  negro  and  music-hall 
songs. 

Raid,  rad,  n.    [From  stem  of  ride;  same  as 
Icel.  reith,  a  riding,  a  raid;  akin  to  road.] 
A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion;  especially, 
an  inroad  or  incursion  of  mounted  men ;  a 
foray;  an  attack  by  violence.  —  Raider, 
ra'der,  n.    One  who  makes  a  raid. 
Rail  ral,  n.    [Same  as  L.G.  and  Sw.  regel, 
G    riegel,  a  bar,  a  rail ;  akin  G.  reihe,  a 
row.]    A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending 
from  one  upright  post  to  another,  as  in 
fences;  a  horizontal  timber  in  any  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling ;  the  upper  pieces 
into  which  the  balusters   of   a   stair   are 
mortised;    a    series   of  posts  or  balusters 
connected  by  cross-beams,  bars,  or  rods 
for  inclosure  ;  a  railing;  one  of  the  parallel 
iron  or  steel  bars  forming  a  smooth  track 
for   the   wheels  of   a  locomotive   and  its 
associated  carriages,  wagons,  &c,  or  for  a 
tramway  car;  a  railway  (to  travel  or  send 
goods  by  rail).— v.t.  To  inclose  with  rails; 
to  send  by  rail,  as  goods,  &c-v.i.  To  ride 
or  travel  on  a  railway—  Railer,  ra ler,  n. 
One  who  makes  or  furnishes  with  rails.—  . 
Rail-fence,  n.    A  fence  made  of  wooden 
rails. -Railhead,  n.   The  most  advanced 
point  of  a  railway  under  construction;  the 
point  at  which  goods  are  transferred  from 
a  railway  to  some  other  means  of  transport. 
—Railing,  raling,  n.    A  fence  or  barrier 
of  wood  or  iron,  constructed  of  posts  and 
rails ;  rails  in  general,  or  the  materials  for 
rails. -Railroad,  ral'rod,  n.    A  railway. 
-Railway,  ral'wa,  n.    A  road  or  way 
consisting  of  one  or  more  series  of  paws  of 
iron  or  steel  rails  laid  parallel  to  each  other 
and  several  feet  apart,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  carriages  are  made  to  run  in  order  to 
lessen  friction ;   in  an  extended  sense,  all 
the  land,  works,  buildings,  and  machinery 
required  for  the  support  and  use  of  the 
road  or  way,  with  its  rails.— Atmospheric 
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railway.    Under  Atmosphere.     El> 
railway.    Under  Elkctu.iv.— Elevated  mil 
way,  a  railway  the  track  of  which  is 
ported  aloft  so  as  not  to  materially  interfere 
with   the  street   tratlic  of  a  city.— L; 
ground  railway,  a  railway  wholly  or  in  large- 
part  beneath  the  street  surface  of  a  city 
Railway -carriage,  n.     A   passengn 
carriage  on  a  railway.-  Rallway-crosa- 
lug   n     The  place  where  a  road  crosses  a 
railway.  —  Railway-whistle,     n.      A 
whistle  on  a  locomotive  engine,  which  is 
made  to  sound  by  Bteam. 


Rail,  ral,  n.   [O.Fr.  rasle,  raale,  a  rail;  B8 
origin  as  rattle,  being  so  called  from  its 
noisy  cry.]    The  popular  name  of  several 
grallatorial  birds,  inhabiting  sedgy  places, 
moist  herbage,  &c,    and   comprising   the 
land-rail  or  corn-crake  and  the  water-rail. 
Rail,  ral,  v.i.    [Fr.  railler,  to  banter ;  from 
L  L.  radiculare.  from  L.  radere,  to  scrape 
Rase,  Razor.]    To  utter  reproaches;  to 
use  insolent  and  reproachful  language;  to 
scold.— Railer,  ra'ler,  n.    One  who  rails. 
—Railing,   ra'ling,    a.     Expressing   re 
proach;  insulting.—  Railiugly,  ra'hng-li, 
adv.    In  a  railing  manner. —Raillery, 
ra'ler-i,  n.    [Fr.  raillerie.]    Good-hum. 
pleasantry  or  slight  satire;  satirical  merri 
ment;   jesting   language;   banter.— Rail- 
leur,   ra-yer,  n.     [Fr.]     One  who   tu 
what  is  serious  into  ridicule ;  a  bauterer;  t 
mocker. 

Raiment,  ra'ment,  n.    [Contracted  frorr 

obsolete  arrayment.     Array.]     Clothing 

in  general;  vestments;  vesture;  garments 

now  always  in  the  sing. 

Rain,  ran,   n.     [A.Sax.  regn,  re'n  =  Ict\. 

Dan.,  and  Sw.  regn,  D.  and  G.  regen,  Goth 

rign;  same  root  as  L.  rigare,  to  wet,  wheno 

irrigate.     As   to   the  disappearance  of  ( 

compare  hail  and  flail.]    The  descent  o 

water  in  drops  from  the  clouds ;  the  wate 

thus  falling;   the  moisture  of  the  atmoi 

phere  condensed  and  deposited  in  drops 

a  shower  or  pouring  down  of  anything.- 

v  i    To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  a 

water:   used  mostly  with  it  for  a  nomina 

tive  (it  rains,  it  will  rain) ;  to  fall  or  droj 

like  rain  (tears  rained  from  their  eyes).7; 

v  t    To  pour  or   shower  down,  like  ran 

from  the  clouds;   to  pour  or  send  down 

abundantly.— Rain-hand, n.  Adarkhn 

or  band  of  atmospheric  origin  in  the  sola 

spectrum,  caused  by  aqueous  vapour,  am 

of  some  importance  as  a  weather  predictoi 

— Rainhow,  ran'bo,  n.    A  bow  or  arc  o 

a  circle,  consisting  of   all   the   pnsmati 

colours,  formed  by  the  refraction  and  re 

flection  of  rays  of  light  from  drops  of  rain 

appearing  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  or 

posite  to  the  sun.    A  lunar  rainbow,  or  on 

produced  by  the  moon's  rays,  fainter  tba 

that  formed  by  the  sun,  is  sometimes  seer 

—Rain-cloud,  n.  A  ragged  and  hangin 

cloud   which   resolves   itself    into  rain  - 

Rain-drop,  n.    A  drop  of  rain-Rain 

fall,  ran'fal,  n.    A  fall  of  rain;  the  amour 

of  water  that  falls  as  rain.—  Rain -gaug< 

n    An  instrument  for  measuring  or  gaugin 

the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  a  give 

place.  —  Raininess,    ra'ni-nes,   n.     in 

state  of  being  rainy.-Rainless,  rin^ei 

a   Without  rain  (brainless  region).— Bain 

print,  n.    Geol.  the  name  given  to  mart 

found  in  aqueous  rocks,  and  resulting  frot 

the  action  of  rain-drops  falling  on  the  ar 

posit  when  in  a  soft  state. -Rain- watei 

n     Water  that  has  fallen  from  the  clout 

in  rain. -Rainy,  ra'ni,    o.    Aboundin 

with  rain;   wet;   showery.— 4  rainy  aa 

(fig.),  evil  or  less  fortunate  times. 

Raise,  raz,  v.t— raised,  raising.    [A.  cau 

^f  rise,  but  coming  directly  from  a  Scand 

navian  source ;  Icel.  reisa,  to  raise,  caus. 

risa,  to  rise.    Rise,  Rear.]    To  cause 

rise;   to  put,  place,  or  remove  higher,  i 

lift  upward;  to  elevate;  to  heave;  to  el 

vate  in  social  position,  rank,  dignity,  at 

the  like;  to  increase  the  value  or  estim 

tion  of ;  to  exalt,  enhance,  promote,  a 

vance;   to  increase  the  energy,  strength 

power,  or  vigour  of;  to  excite;  to  he  i«rht« 

(to  raise  the  courage,  to  raise  the  temper 

ture  of  a  room);  to  cause  to ;  appear  iro 

the  world  of  spirits ;  to  recall  from  deai 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her; 
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|  mist   the  (lead)  ;  to  cause  to  immune  an 

vet  position  or  posture;  to  set  upright; 

I  awaken;  tO  rouse  to  iiction;  to  unite; 
i  stir  up  (to  raise  tlie  country,  to  rata  ft 

1 1 1 1 1 1 > ) .  to  set  into  oom motion  (i<>  rata 

it'  sen);  to  cause  to  arise  or  conic  into 
nun;  to  build  ui>;  to  erect;  to  construct; 

bring  or  K>'t  together;  to  gather,  collect, 

levy  (to  raise  money,  to  raise  an  army); 

cause  to  be  produced;  to  breed;  to  rear; 

grow  (to  rata  wheat,  to  rata  cattle, 
eep,  fco.) ;  to  give  rise  to  ;  to  originate  (to 
itse  a  false  report);  to  give  vent  or  utter- 
ice  tO  (to  rata  a  cry);  to  strike  up  (to  rata 
esong  of  victory) ;  to  cause  to  appear;  to 

II  up  (to  rata  a  smile  or  a  blush);  to 
lighten  or  elevate  in  pitch  (a  sharp  raises 
note  half  a  tone);  to  increase  the  loud 
«s  of  (to  raise  the  voice);  lau;  to  institute 

Originate  (to  raise  an  action);  to  cause  to 
rell,  as  dough.—  To  raise  steam,  to  pro 
ice  steam  enough  to  drive  an  engine. — To 
ise  a  blockade,  to  terminate  or  break  it 
k  —  To  raise  a  siege,  to  relinquish  the 
tempt  to  take  a  place  by  besieging  it,  or 
cause  the  attempt  to  be  relinquished.— 7Y> 
JM  the  wind  (Ji<j.),  to  obtain  ready  money 

some  shift  or  other.  —  Raised  beaches. 
nder  Beach.  —  Rnisable,  ra'za-bl,  a. 
.pa Ho  of  being  raised.— Raiser,  ra'zer, 

One  who  or  that  which  raises. 

isln,  ra'zn,  n.  fFr.  raisin,  a  grape,  from 
raeemus,  a  cluster  of  grapes.  Raceme.] 
dried  grape;   a  dried  fruit  of  various 

scies  of  vines. 

Isoniie,  ra-zo-na,  a.  [Fr.]  Supported 
proofs,  arguments,  or  illustrations;  ar- 
iged  and  digested  systematically. 

jail,  ra'ja  or  ra'ja,  n.  [Skr.  and  Hind, 
id,  a  rajah ;  root  in  Skr.  raj,  to  rule ; 
5.  L.  rex  (for  regs),  a  king,  rcgo,  to  rule ; 
el.  and  Ir.  righ,  a  king;  A.Sax.  rice, 
minion.  Regal,  Rich.]  In  India, 
ginally  a  title  which  belonged  to  princes 
Hindu  race  who  governed  a  territory; 
wequently,  a  title  given  to'  Hindus  of 
ik;  a  Hindu  chief.— Rajahship,  ra'ja- 
p  or  ra'ja-ship,  n.  The  dignity  or  prin- 
ality  of  a  rajah. 

ke,  rak,  n.  [A.Sax.  raca,  a  rake;  cog. 
>L  reka,  a  shovel  or  spade;  Sw.  7-aka,  an 
m-rake ;  G.  rechen,  a  rake ;  from  root 
aning  to  stretch.  Reach.]  An  imple- 
nt  furnished  with  wooden  or  iron  teeth, 
id  for  collecting  hay  or  straw  after 
wing  or  reaping;  and  in  gardening  for 
oothing  the  soil,  covering  the  seed,  &c. ; 
mall  implement  like  a  hoe  used  for  col- 
ting  the  stakes  on  a  gambling-table. — v.t. 
aked,  raking.  To  apply  a  rake  to,  or 
nething  that  serves  the  same  purpose ; 
gather  with  a  rake;  to  smooth  with  a 
;e;  to  gather  with  labour  or  difficulty  (to 
:e  together  wealth) ;  to  ransack;  to  pass 
iftly  over;  to  scour;  milit.  to  enfilade;  to 
inonade  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 
gth.— To  rake  up  (fig.),  to  bring  up  or 
ive,  as  quarrels,  grievances,  &c. — v.i.  To 
i  a  rake;  to  seek  by  raking;  to  search 
h  minute  inspection  into  every  part. — 
iker,  raTrer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
es;  an  implement  for  raking. —Raking, 
ting,  p.  and  a.  Enfilading;  scouring  from 
I  to  end. 

ke,  rak,  n.  [Shortened  from  O.E.  rakel, 
il,  rash  (afterwards  corrupted  into  rake- 
■),  properly  vagabond,  wandering;  cotnp. 
)v.  rake,  to  rove  or  ramble  idly;  Sw. 
a,  Icel.  reika,  to  wander ;  Dan.  rozkel,  a 
t.]  A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious  person ; 
i  addicted  to  lewdness;  a  libertine;  a 
e\— v.i.  To  play  the  part  of  a  rake ;  to 
i  a  dissolute  debauched  life ;  to  fly  wide 
jame:  said  of  a  hawk.— Rakish,  ra'- 
l,  o.  Given  to  the  practices  of  a  rake ; 
lolute;  debauched.  —  Rakishly,  ra'- 
i-li,  adv.  In  a  rakish  or  dissolute  man- 
.— Rakislmess,  ra'kish-nes,  n.  Dis- 
lte  practices. 

ie,  rak,  v.i.  [Same  as  Sw.  rdka,  Dan. 
e,  to  project,  a  Scandinavian  verb  =  E. 
ch.]  To  incline;  to  slope;  naut.  to  incline 
m  a  perpendicular  direction  (a  mast 
(s  aft).— n.  Naut.  a  slope  or  inclination ; 
projection  of  the  stem  or  stern  beyond 
extremities  of  the  keel;  the  inclination 


of  a  nmst,  funnel,  &c,  from  a  perpendicular 

direction       Bake-veln,  n      Mining,  i 

re,  generally  vertical  or  highly  Inclined, 

outting  through  strata.    Baking,  rl  Icing, 

ii  and  a,    Inclining  from  the  horizontal 
itnitisii.  rl  kleb,  <i.    Naut,  having  a  rake 

or  inclination  of  the  masts  fol  ward  M  afl 
RakelK-11.  r.ik'hel,  «.    |This  word  ihoold 
properu  be  rakel    Bet  i;  ixi ,  ■  dissolute 

"I       A    lewd   dissolute    tellow  ;     ;i    dfl 
Hiuel.eo;    a  rake.  —  RnkehHI,    Rak<-- 

nelly,  rak/hel  i,  a,  Dissolute;  profligate. 
Kale,  rai,  n.  1 1  i  .  O.Fr.  rvcU,  a  rattling 
sound,    iimmi   |  Pathol,  a  noiM  ororepi 

tation  caused  l,y  the  air  passing  through 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs. 

RalleillaiHlo,  nil  len  tan'do.  ill   ]  .I/,,.,,,-, 

a  term  Indicating  thai  the  tune  of  the 
passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  bo 
gradually  decreased. 

Ralline.  ralln,  a.    [Mod.L.  rallus,  a  rail.] 
Ornith,  pertaining  to  the  rails. 

Rally,  ral'i,  v.t.— rallied,  rallying.  [Fr. 
rallicr,  to  rally— prefix  re,  and  oilier,  E 
ally,  from  L.  alligo,  I  bind  to— ad,  to,  and 
ligo,  I  bind.  Ally,  Ligament.]  To 
collect  and  reduce  to  order,  as  troops  dis- 
persed or  thrown  into  confusion ;  to  bring 
together  as  for  a  fresh  effort;  to  reunite.— 
v.i.  To  come  back  quickly  to  order;  to  re- 
form themselves  into  an  orderly  body  for  a 
fresh  effort ;  to  resume  or  recover  vigour  or 
strength  (the  patient  begins  to  ralhj).—n. 
The  act  of  one  who  rallies;  a  stand  made 
by  retreating  troops ;  return  of  disordered 
troops  to  their  ranks;  the  act  of  recovering 
strength. 

Rally,  ral'i,  v.t  — rallied,  rallying.  [Fr. 
railler,  to  banter.  Rail  (to  banter).]  To 
attack  with  raillery;  to  treat  with  good- 
humour  and  pleasantry,  or  with  slight 
contempt  or  satire;  to  tease.— v.i.  To  use 
pleasantry  or  satirical  merriment.— Rail i- 
ance,  ral'i-ans,  n.  The  act  of  rallying.— 
Rallier,  ral'i-er,  n.  One  who  rallies. 
Ram,  ram,  n.  [A.Sax.  ram,  ramm,  D.  ram, 
G.  ramm,  a  ram.  Root  uncertain.]  The 
male  of  the  sheep  or  ovine  genus;  a  batter- 
ing-ram (under  Batter);  a  steam  iron- 
clad ship-of-war,  armed  at  the  prow  below 
the  water-line  with  a  heavy  iron  or  steel 
beak  intended  to  destroy  an  enemy's  ships 
by  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven  against 
them;  the  loose  hammer  of  a  pile-driving 
machine;  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press.— 
Hydraulic  ram  or  water  ram,  an  automatic 
apparatus  by  which  a  descending  stream  of 
waterismadetorai.se  by  its  own  momentum 
a  portion  of  its  mass  to  a  required  height. 
— The  Ram,  Aries,  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. — v.t.— rammed,  ramming.  [From 
the  noun,  like  G.  rammen,  Dan.  ramme,  to 
strike,  to  hit.]  To  strike  with  a  ram;  to 
drive  a  ram  or  similar  object  against;  to 
batter;  to  force  in;  to  drive  down;  to  fill  or 
compact  by  pounding  or  driving;  to  stuff; 
to  cram. — v.i.  To  use  a  battering-ram  or 
similar  object.— o.  Strong-scented;  stinking 
(ram  as  a  fox).  —  Rammer,  ram'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  rams  or  drives;  a 
ramrod.  —  Rammish,  ram'ish,  a.  Ram- 
like; hence,  lascivious;  rank ;  strong-scented. 
— Rammish  no  sk,  ram'ish-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  rammish.— Ram- 
rod, ram'rod,  n.  A  rod  for  ramming 
down  the  charge  of  a  gun  or  other  firearm; 
a  rammer. 

Ramadan,  Ramadhan,  ra'ma-dan,  n. 
[Ar.,  the  hot  month,  from  ramida,  ramiza, 
to  be  hot.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan year;  the  great  annual  Moham- 
medan fast,  kept  throughout  the  entire 
month  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Ramal,  ra'mal,  a.  [L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 
Bot.  rameous. 

Ramble,  ram'bl,  v.i.— rambled,  rambling. 
[A  dim.  and  freq.  from  roam;  the  b  has 
crept  in,  as  in  grumble,  nimble,  number,  &c] 
To  rove;  to  wander;  to  go  from  place  to 
place  without  any  determinate  object  in 
view;  to  think  or  talk  in  an  incoherent 
manner;  to  grow  without  constraint. — n. 
A  roving;  an  excursion  or  trip  in  which  a 
person  wanders  from  place  to  place;  an 
irregular  excursion.— Rambler,  rarnHbler, 


n.  One  wIki  rambled;  a  rover;  a  wanderer. 
tumbling,  ram'bling,  p.  end  a  Rot- 
ing; ^rendering; straggling; without  method; 
oonfuaed  in  ideas  or  language,  v  A  roving, 
I"-  jular excursion,  Bambllngly,  ram"- 
bling  h,  adv.    in  a  rambling  manner. 

Bamee,  ra-mj',  n,  [Malay.]  Bami  as  Rhea- 

fibre. 

Bantenta,  ra  inen'ta,  n./</.  [L.ramuntvm, 
■  chip,  sharing,  scale,  from  rado,  torn  rapt  '] 
Bot.  thin  brown  folia  .  s  on  young 

BbOOtS,  and  numerous  on  the  hacks  of  the 
fronds  of  ferns.  RaiiM'iilaccoiiM,  ratn- 
en-tashus,  a.  Covered  with  rainenta. 
RameoiiH.  Balneal,  ra'me -us,  ra'me -al, 
((.  [From  L.  ramus,  a  branch.  Raohh] 
Rot.  belonging  to  a  branch  ;  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a  brunch.  Ramlllcaf  Ion, 
ram/i-fl-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  ramifying; 
the  process  of  branching  out;  a  small  branch 
or  offshoot  from  a  main  stock  or  channel ; 
a  subordinate  branch;  a  division  or  sub- 
division in  a  classification,  or  the  like.— 
Ramlf'orm,  ram'i-form,  a.  Rot.  resem- 
bling a  branch. —  Ramify,  ram'i-fl,  v.t. 
—ramified,  ramifying.  |Fr.  ramifier—  L. 
ramus,  a  branch,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
divide  into  branches  or  parts.  —  v.i.  To 
shoot  into  branches,  as  the  stein  of  a  plant; 
to  branch  out;  to  be  divided  or  subdivided; 
to  branch  out,  as  a  main  subject  or  scheme! 
—  Ramiparons,  ra-mip'a-rus,  a.  (L. 
ramus,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Produc- 
ing branches.— Ramose,  Ramon*,  ra'- 
mos,  ra'mus,  a.  [L.  ramosns.]  Branchy; 
full  of  branches ;  bot.  branched,  as  a  stem 
or  root. 

Rammer,  Rammish.  Under  Ram. 
Ramolleseeiice,  ram-o-les'ens,  n.  [From 
Fr.  ramollir,  to  make  soft— L.  re,  again, 
ad,  to,  and  mollio,  to  soften.]  A  softening 
or  mollifying.  —  RamoUissemeiit,  ra- 
mo-les-moh,  n.  [Fr.J  Pathol,  a  softening, 
as  of  the  brain. 

Ramose.  Under  Rameous. 
Ramp,  ramp,  v.i.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep,  to 
climb=It.  rampare,  to  clamber,  from  the 
German;  comp.  Bav.  ramp/en,  to  snatch; 
a  nasalized  form  corresponding  to  L.G. 
rappen,  Sw.  rap-pa,  to  snatch.  Romp  is 
the  same  word.]  To  climb,  as  a  planti. ;  to 
rear  on  the  hind-legs;  to  assume  a  rampant 
attitude;  to  spring  or  move  with  violence; 
to  rage;  to  bound;  to  romp.— n.  A  sloping 
platform  serving  as  a  way  between  different 
levels—  Rampage,  ram'paj,  v.i.  [From 
ramp.]  To  romp  or  prance  about  with  un- 
restrained spirits;  to  rage  and  storm;  to 
prance  about  with  fury.  (Colloq.)-n.  A 
state  of  passion  or  excitement;  violent  con- 
duct (Colloq.)  —  Rampageous,  Itain- 
{tacions,  ram -pa 'jus,  ram  -  pa '  shus,  a. 
boisterous;  unruly.  (Colloq.)— Rampant, 
ram'pant,  a.  [Fr.  rampant,  ppr.  of  ramper, 
to  clamber.]  Springing  or  climbing  un- 
checked ;  rank  in  growth ;  exuberant  (ram- 
pant  weeds) ;  overleaping  restraint  or  usual 
limits;  excessively  and  obtrusively  pre- 
valent; predominant  (rampant  vice);  her. 
standing  upright  upon  his  hind-legs  (pro- 
perly on  one  foot)  as  if  attacking:  6aid  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  as  the  lion—  Rampaney, 
ram 'pan-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
rampant.— Rampantly,  ram'pant-li,  adv. 
In  a  rampant  manner. 

Rampart,  ram'part,  n.  [Fr.  rempart,  a 
rampart,  from  rempurer,  to  fortify  a  place — 
re,  again,  em  for  L.  in,  in,  and  parer,  to 
defend,  from  L.  parare,  to  prepare.  Pare, 
Prepare.]  A  bulwark;  a  defence;  fort,  an 
elevation  or  mound  of  earth  round  a  place, 
capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and  on 
which  the  parapet  is  raised ;  it  also  may 
include  the  parapet.— v.t.  To  fortify  with 
ramparts. 

Rampion,  ram'pi-on,  n.  [A  nasalized  form 
from  L.  rapum,  a  turnip,  rape.]  A  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  bell-flower  order,  the  root 
and  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  salads. 

Rampire.l  ram'pir,  n.    A  rampart. 

Ramrod.    Under  Ram. 

Ram  shackle,  ram'shak-1,  a.  [Perhaps  pp. 
of  ransackle,  ransack.]  Ill-adjusted  and 
threatening  dissolution :  '  Ramshackle  Aus- 
trian Empire'. 
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Kllllisoil,  UaillHOHH,  nmi'/.on,  rain'zonz, 
u.  [A. Sax.  hramsa,  hranisr,  ramsmiH  fpl 
liraiiisdii,  so  t hut  nunsons,  is  a  double  pi.) ; 
Q.   minx,    rainscl.    ittmsrn,  Hw.   nuns,   ram 

s.uis;  Allied  toGr,  kromyon,  an  onion.]    A 

ipeoiefl  of  garlic  found  wild  in  many  parts 
of  Britain)  and  formerly  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Hamuli,  rani'u-ll,  n.pl.  [L.  ramulus,  a 
little  branch,  from  ramus,  a  hraneh.]  Bot. 
twigs  or  small  branches.  —  Raniulosc, 
Raillillous,  ram'fi-los,  ratn'fi  lus,  a.  Bot. 
having  many  small  branches. 

Kan,  ran,  pret.    Run. 

Ranch,  Ranche,  Rancho,  ranch,  riin'- 
cho,  n.  [Sp.  ranc/io,  a,  mess,  a  set  of  persons 
who  eat  and  drink  together,  a  mess-room.] 
A  rude  hut  where  herdsmen  and  farm- 
labourers  live  or  only  lodge;  hence,  a  farm- 
ing establishment  for  rearing  cattle  and 
horses.  {Amrr.)— Rancliero,  riin-cha'ro, 
».  A  person  employed  on  a  ranch,  or  who 
owns  and  manages  a  ranch.— Ranchcria, 
ran-che-re'a,  n.  The  abode  of  labourers  or 
herdsmen  employed  on  a  ranch. 

Rancid,  rau'sid,  a.  [L.  rancidus,  from 
ranceo,  to  be  rank  (whence  also  rancour).] 
Having  a  rank  smell;  strong-scented,  from 
turning  bad  with  keeping:  said  of  oils  and 
fats,  butter,  &c.;  musty.  —  Rancidity, 
Rancidness,  ran-sid'i-ti,  ran'sid-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  rancid.— Rancidly, 
ran'sid  li,  adv.  With  a  rancid  unpleasant 
odour;  mustily. 

Rancour,  rang'ker,  n.  IL.  rancor,  an  ill 
smell,  rancour,  from  ranceo,  to  be  rank  or 
rancid  (whence  rancid).]  The  deepest 
malignity,  enmity,  or  spite ;  deep-seated 
and  implacable  malice;  inveterate  enmity; 
malignity. —Rancorous,  rang'ker-us,  a. 
Full  of  rancour;  deeply  malignant;  in- 
tensely virulent. —Rancorously,  rang'- 
ker-us-li,  adv.    In  a  rancorous  manner. 

Random,  ran'dum,  n.  [O.Fr.  randon,  an 
impetuous  course  or  efflux,  vivacity,  vio- 
lence; a  randon,  at  random;  randoner, 
randir,  to  run  rapidly;  from  G.  rand,  edge, 
brim,  the  word  originally  having  reference 
to  the  violence  of  a  stream  flowing  full  to 
the  brim.]  A  roving  motion  or  course 
without  direction;  want  of  rule  or  method; 
chance:  used  only  in  the  phrase,  at  random, 
that  is,  in  a  haphazard  or  fortuitousmanner; 
mining,  the  depth  below  a  given  plane.— a. 
Done  at  hazard  or  without  settled  aim  or 
purpose;  left  to  chance;  fortuitous.—  Ran- 
dom courses,  masonry  and  paving,  courses 
of  stones  of  unequal  thickness. — Random 
shot,  a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point. — Ran- 
domly, ran'dum-li,  adv.  In  a  random 
manner;  at  hazard. 

Ranee,  ran'e,  n.  [Hind,  rani,  queen.] 
The  wife  of  a  rajah,  or  queen  in  her  own 
right,  in  native  states. 

Rang,  rang,  pret.  of  ring. 

Range,  ranj,  v. t.— ranged,  ranging.  [From 
Fr.  ranger,  to  range,  from  rang,  O.Fr.  reng, 
a  rank;  from  the  German.  Rank.]  To 
set  in  a  row  or  in  rows;  to  place  in  regular 
lines  or  ranks;  to  rank;  to  arrange  systema- 
tically; to  classify;  to  class;  to  rove  through 
or  over;  to  pass  over. — v.i.  To  be  placed  in 
order;  to  be  ranked;  to  rank;  to  rove  at 
large;  to  wander  without  restraint;  to  pass 
from  one  point  to  another;  to  fluctuate 
(the  price  ranges  between  50s.  and  60s.); 
gun.  to  have  range  or  horizontal  direction. 
— n.  A  series  of  things  in  a  line;  a  row;  a 
rank  (a  range  of  mountains);  space  or  room 
for  excursion;  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  a  plant  or  animal  is  naturally  spread; 
compass  or  extent;  discursive  power;  scope 
(a  wide  range  of  thought);  the  series  of 
sounds  belonging  to  a  voice  or  a  musical 
instrument ;  a  kitchen  grate  and  cooking 
apparatus;  gun.  the  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried; 
a  place  where  gun  or  rifle  practice  is  carried 
on.— Range-finding,  n.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  distance  in  yards  between  a 
gun  and  the  object  of  its  aim,  effected  by 
means  of  instruments,  the  range-finder,  the 
mekometer,  &c.  The  term  range-taking  is 
used  similarly  but  with  wider  meaning. — 
Ranger,  ran'jer,  n.    One  who  ranges;  a 


government  official  connected  with  a  royal 
forest  or  pnrk;  the  keeper  of  or  an  official 
superintending  a  public  park.  —  Rangcr- 
shlp,  ran'jer  ship,  It,  The  office  of  ranger. 
—Ranging,  ran'jing,  n.  The  process  of 
finding  the  elevation  which  should  be  given 
to  a  gun  in  order  that  the  projectile  may 
hit  the  objuct  aimed  at. 

Rani  lie,  ra'nln,  a.  [L.  mint,  a  frog.]  Re- 
lating to  a  frog  or  to  frogs.—  Ratline  artery, 
an  artery  of  the  tongue. 

Rank,  rangk,  n.  [O.E.  ranc,  renk,  from 
Fr.  rang,  O.Fr.  reng,  renc,  a  rank,  row, 
range  (whence  also  range),  originally  a 
circular  row,  from  O.H.6.  firing,  hrinc, 
a  ring,  a  circle.  Ring.]  A  row;  a  line;  a 
tier;  a  range;  milit.  a  line  of  soldiers;  a 
line  of  men  standing  abreast  or  side  by 
side:  often  used  along  with  file  (which  see); 
hence  in  pi.  the  order  of  common  soldiers 
(to  reduce  an  officer  to  the  ranks) ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  individuals  together;  a  social 
clas3 ;  an  order ;  a  division ;  degree  of  dig- 
nity, eminence,  or  excellence;  comparative 
station;  relative  place  (a  writer  of  the  first 
rank) ;  high  social  position ;  distinction ; 
eminence  (a  man  of  rank).  —  To  fill  the 
ranks,  to  complete  the  whole  number. — 
To  take  rank  of,  to  enjoy  precedence  over. 
— v.t.  To  place  abreast  in  a  rank  or  line; 
to  place  in  a  particular  class,  order,  or 
division;  to  class  or  classify;  to  range. — v.i. 
To  be  ranged,  classed,  or  included,  as  in  a 
particular  class,  order,  or  division;  to  have 
a  certain  rank;  to  occupy  a  certain  position 
as  compared  with  others;  to  put  in  a  claim 
against  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt. 

Rank,  rangk,  a.  [A. Sax.  ranc,  fruitful, 
rank,  proud  =  Icel.  rakkr,  straight,  bold ; 
Dan.  rank,  erect;  D.  rank,  slender;  Prov. 
G.  rank,  slender,  upright  —  all  nasalized 
forms  from  same  root  as  rack,  right,  reach.] 
Luxuriant  in  growth ;  causing  vigorous 
growth;  fertile;  strong-scented;  rancid; 
strong  to  the  taste ;  high-tasted ;  raised  to 
a  high  degree ;  excessive  ;  utter  {rank  non- 
sense); gross;  coarse;  disgusting.  — Rankly, 
rangk'li,  adv.  With  vigorous  growth ;  ran- 
cidly; coarsely;  grossly.  —  Rankness, 
rangk'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
rank;  vigorous  growth;  luxuriance;  strength 
and  coarseness  in  smell  or  taste.— Rank- 
scented,  a.  Having  a  coarse  powerful 
odour. 

Rankle,  rangld,  v.i. — rankled,  rankling. 
To  fester,  as  a  sore  or  wound;  to  produce 
a  painful  sensation ;  fig.  to  produce  bitter- 
ness or  rancour  in  the  mind;  to  continue 
to  irritate. — v.t.  To  irritate;  to  inflame. 

Rannee,  ran-ne',  n.  [Hind.]  The  wife 
of  a  rajah;  a  queen  or  princess. 

Ranny,  ran'i,  n.  [L.  araneus  {mus),  the 
shrew-mouse,  lit.  spider  -  mouse,  from 
aranea,  a  spider.]    The  shrew-mouse. 

Ransack,  ran'sak,  v.t.  [A  Scand.  word: 
Icel.  rannsaka,  Sw.  ransaka,  to  search,  as 
for  stolen  goods — Icel.  rami  (Goth,  razns), 
a  house,  and  scekja,  to  seek.  Seek.]  To 
search  thoroughly;  to  enter  and  search 
every  place  and  part  of;  to  rummage;  to 
plunder;  to  strip  by  plundering. 

Ransom,  ran 'sum,  n.  [Fr.  rancon,  O.Fr. 
raenson,  raanson,  &c,  from  L.  redemptio, 
redemptionis,  redemption,  from  redimo—re, 
back,  and  emo,  I  buy.  (Redeem.)  The 
word  is  therefore  redemption  in  another 
form.]  Release  from  captivity,  bondage, 
or  the  possession  of  an  enemy  by  payment ; 
the  price  paid  for  such  release,  or  for  goods 
captured  by  an  enemy;  price  paid  for  the 
pardon  of  sins;  redemption  of  sinners.—  v.t. 
To  pay  a  ransom  for ;  to  redeem  from  cap- 
tivity, bondage,  forfeit,  or  punishment:  to 
deliver.— Ransomer,  ran'sum-er,  n.  One 
who  ransoms  orredeems.— Ransomahle, 
ran'sum-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ransomed. 
— Ransomless,  ran'sum-les,  a.  Free 
from  ransom. 

Rant,  rant,  v.i.  [Same  as  O.D.  ranten,  to 
be  enraged,  G.  ranten,  ranzen,  to  move 
noisily,  Prov.G.  rant,  noisy  mirth.]  To 
rave  in  violent  or  extravagant  language; 
to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  words  or  de- 
clamation. —  n.  Boisterous,  empty  decla- 
mation ;   bombast.  —  Ranter,  ran'ter,  n. 


One  who  rants;  a  noisy  talker;  a  bointeroui 
preacher;  a  name  given  by  way  of  reproaol 
to  members  of  a  denomination  of  (Jhristiam 
which  Bprang  up  in  1G45;  also  vulgarly  ap 
plied  to  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

Ranllpolc,  ran'ti-pol,  a.  [From  rant,  ant 
pole,  poll,  the  head. |  Wild;  boisterous 
rakish. — n.  A  rude,  romping  boy  or  girl 
(Colloq.) 

Ranunculus,  ra-nun'kQ-lus,  n.  [I,,  dim, 
of  rana,  a  frog  a  name  first  given  to 
aquatic  ranunculus  because  it  Moats  ii 
marshes,  ditches,  &c.J  The  crow-foot  ge 
nus,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants  alrnos 
exclusively  inhabiting  the  northern  hemi 
sphere,  possessing  acrid  properties,  an< 
various  of  them  growing  wild  in  Britain 
R:iiiuiiculaceous,ra-nun/ku-la"8hus,a 
Belonging  to  the  ranunculus  family. 

Ranz-des-vachcs,  ranz-da-vash,  n.  [Fr. 
lit.  the  ranks  or  rows  of  the  cows,  becaus« 
on  hearing  it  they  move  onwards  in  a  row. 
The  name  of  certain  simple  melodies  o 
the  Swiss  mountaineers,  commonly  playet 
on  a  long  trumpet  called  the  alpenhorn. 

Rap,  rap,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  rapp,  a  blow,  i 
stroke;  Dan.  rap,  a  rap;  imitative  of  soun< 
made  by  a  blow;  comp.  pat,  tap.]  A  quid 
smart  blow;  a  knock.— v.i. — rapped,  rap 
ping.  To  strike  with  a  quick  sharp  blow 
to  knock. — v.t.  To  strike  with  a  quick  blow 
to  give  a  knock  (to  rap  one's  knuckles).- 
To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  sudden  violenc 
(to  rap  out  an  oath). — Rapper,  rap'er,  71 
One  who  raps  or  knocks ;  the  knocker  of , 
door. 

Rap,  rap,  v.t.— rapped,  rapping.  [A  Scan 
dinaviau  word;  Sw.  rappa,  Dan.  rappe,  t 
snatch;  comp.  Dan.  rap,  Sw.  rapp,  quick 
brisk.  Rape  is  closely  allied;  see  als 
Rapt.]  To  affect  with  ecstasy  or  rapture 
to  snatch  or  hurry  away ;  to  seize  by  vie 
lence. 

Rap,  rap,  n.  [A  contr.  for  rapparee,  a; 
Irish  plunderer.]  A  counterfeit  Irish  coi 
of  the  time  of  George  I,  which,  from  th 
scarcity  of  small  coin  in  Ireland,  passe< 
current  for  a  halfpenny,  although  no 
worth  more  than  half  a  farthing.— Henc. 
the  phrase,  not  worth  a  rap,  of  no  value 
worthless;  also,  having  no  money. 

Rapacious,  ra-pa'shus,  a.  [L.  rapaz,  re 
pads,  from  rapio,  I  seize  (whence  als 
rapine,  rapture) ;  same  root  as  rapid 
Given  to  plunder;  accustomed  to  seize  c 
take  possession  of  property  by  violence 
subsisting  on  prey  or  animals  seized  b 
violence;  avaricious;  grasping. — Rapa 
Ciously,  ra-pa'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  rapaciou 
manner;  by  rapine. —Rapaciousnes1 
ra-pa'shus-nes,  n.  Disposition  to  plunde 
or  to  exact  by  oppression.— Rapacity,  n 
pas'i-ti,  n.  [L.  rapacitas.]  The  quality  c 
being  rapacious;  ravenousness ;  the  act  r 
practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by  opprei 
sive  injustice. 

Rape,  rap,  n.  [From  rap,  to  seize,  t 
snatch,  the  meaning  being  influenced  b 
L.  rapere,  raptutn,  to  seize.  Rap,  to  seizi 
Rapture.]  The  act  of  snatching  by  forci 
a  seizing  and  carrying  away  by  force  ( 
violence  (the  rape  of  Proserpine) ;  law,  t\ 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  forcibly  an 
against  her  will;  something  seized  an 
carried  away. 

Rape,  rap,  n.  [Fr.  rape.]  Refuse  stall 
and  skins  of  raisins  used  by  vinegar  make 
after  the  fruit  has  been  employed  in  makir 
British  wines. 

Rape,  rap,  n.  [Icel.  hreppr,  a  district,  fro 
hreppa,  to  obtain.]  A  division  of  tl 
county  of  Sussex;  a  division  contaitm 
three  or  four  hundreds. 

Rape,  rap,  n.  [From  L.  rapa,  rapum, 
turnip  (whence  also  rampion).]  A  plat 
of  the  cabbage  family,  cultivated  for  i 
seeds,  from  which  oil  is  extracted  by  grin 
ing  and  pressure.  —  Rape-cake,  n. 
cake  formed  of  the  seed  and  husks  of  ra] 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  used  f 
feeding  oxen  and  sheep,  and  also  as  a  ma 
ure.— Rape-oll,  71.  A  thick  yellow  ( 
expressed  from  rape-seeds. 

Kapha  elite,  raf'a-el-It,  n.  An  artist  wl 
adopts  the  principles  of  Raphael. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pouud;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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|»ll«\    rt'fi,    'i      l«!r     ravht,    ii   NUB    01 

inn  I  Bot  and  tool,  a  term  applied  to 
,-is  which  look  m  If  they  had  been  sewed 
joined  together;  a  suture  or  line  of  |unc 
11.  iCui»ii i«l<H.  rafi-dex,  ri.pt.  |i'i  ><t 
ropAu,  a  ueedie.]  Bot.  crystals  of  an 
Icular  or  needle  like  form  occurring  In 
int  colls. 

nil  la.  rii'fl-a.  n.  Same  as  Raffia. 
|>lll.  rapid,  u.  [Fr.  rapid*,  from  L  WUJ 
IS,  rapid,  from  rapio,  to  seize;  same  root 
fhuo,  to  seize.  (lUitrv.)  J'aynie, 
i,  ravish,  rapture,  &ic,  arc  from 
i  same  L.  stem.)  Very  swift  or  quick; 
•\  iiik'  « ii'1  celerity;  advancing  with  speed; 
sjd  in  progressiou  (rapid  growth) ;  quick 
nrlft  in  p<  srformance.— n.  A  swift  current 
I  in.  r,  where  the  channel  is  descending. 
Kaplilit.Y.  Rapldness.  ra-pid'i-ti, 
i  iJ  nes,  n.  [L.  rapiditan.]  The  state  or 
ility  of  being  rapid;  swiftness;  celerity; 
baste  in  utterance;  quickness.— 
ipldlv.  rap'id-li,  adv.  In  a  rapid  man- 
■;  with  great  speed. 

pier,  ra'pi-er,  n,  [Fr.  rapikrt,  lit  a 
per.  from  Sp  raspar,  to  rasp.  Rasp.] 
iword  used  only  in  thrusting,  and  usually 
ring  a  four-sided  blade.  Raplcr-fish, 
The  sword-fish. 

pll,  ltapillo,  rap'il,  ra-pil'lo,  n.  [It. 
nllo.]    Pulverized  volcanic  substances. 

pine,  rap'In,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rapina, 
111  rapio,  to  seize.  Rapid.]  The  act  of 
ndenng;  the  seizing  and  carrying  away 
hiugs  by  force. 

[>paree,  rap-a-re',  n.  [Ir.  rapaire,  a 
sy  fellow,  rapach,  noisy,  slovenly.]  A 
i  Irish  plunderer;  a  worthless  fellow. 
ish.)    Spelled  also  Raparee. 

[>pee,  rap-pe',  n.  [Fr.  rapl,  ppr.  of  rdper, 
rasp,  lit.  rasped  or  powdered  tobacco.] 
strong  kind  of  snuff  made  from  the 
ker  and  ranker  kinds  of  tobacco. 

>pel,  rap-el,  n.  [Fr.,  recall,  from  L. 
back,  and  appdlo,  to  call.  Appeal.] 
i  roll  or  beat  of  the  drum  to  call  soldiers 
irms. 

»per.    Under  Rap. 

>port,  rap-port',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  re, 
in,  ad,  to,  and  portare,  to  carry.  Por- 
t.]  A  resemblance;  a  correspondence; 
mony;  affinity. 

•seal  I  Ion.  rap-skal'yun,  n.  A  modified 

n  of  rascallion. 

>t,  rapt,  p.  and  a.  [From  rap,  to  snatch, 

influenced  by  L.  raptus,  seized,  from 
to.   Rapture.]   Snatched  away;  trans- 
ted;  enraptured;  in  au  ecstasy;  entirely 
Drbed. 
>tores,  rap-to'rez,  n.pl.     [PI.  of  L.  rap- 

a  robber,  from  rapio,  I  seize.]  The 
;r  of  birds  of  prey.— Raptorial,  rap- 
i-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Raptores  or 
Is  of  prey ;  living  by  rapine  or  prey ; 
pted  to  the  seizing  of  prey. 
►tare,  rap'tur,  n.  [From  L.  rapere,  rap- 
,  to  seize  and  carry  away;  whence  also 
ine.kc.  Rapid.]  A  seizing  by  violence!; 
■ansport  of  delight ;  ecstasy ;  extreme 
or  pleasure;  enthusiasm.— Raptured, 
'turd,  a.  Inspired  with  rapture  ;  trans- 
ted.— Rapturous,  rap'tu-rus.  a.  Ec- 
ic;  transporting;  ravishing.— Raptu- 
lSly,  rap'tu-rus-li,  adv.  With  rapture; 
atically. 

•e,  rar,  a.  [Fr.  rare,  from  L.  rarus,  thin, 
!.]  Thinly  scattered;  sparse;  thin; 
Jus;  not  dense  or  compact;  uncommon; 
frequent;  possessing  qualities  seldom 
>e  met  with;  excellent  or  valuable  to  a 
ree  seldom  found.— Rarely,  rar'li,  adv. 
a  rare  degree  or  manner ;  seldom.  — 
reness,  rar'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
J;  uncommonness ;  thinness;  tenuity; 
ie  arising  from  scarcity.— Rarity,  ra'- 
,  ti.  [L.  raritas]  The  state  or  quality 
•emg  rare;  a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity 
excellence.— Rarebit,  rar'bit,  n.  [A 
;a  made  to  account  for  the  expression 
elsh rabbif.  Rabbit.]  A  dainty  morsel; 
('elsh  rabbit.— Rareeshow,  ra're-sho, 
A  peep-show;  a  show  carried  about  in  a 
.  Such  sho  ws  used  to  be  chiefly  exhibited 


by  foreigners,  and  rarre  was  the  mode  in 
wblota  ti.cy  pronounced  the  word  rmrt, 
Knntv   i.i  i,  ii.  vi     rmrtJUd,  rartfylty. 
I  hr  i \uiji( i .  i,  i artfaclo    i arvs,  rai i 

l    make.]     To    mal  i    rare,   thin, 
po)  out,  'i  bo  expand  by  sei 

tlon    of    OOnatitUOnl     atoms    or    pan 

opposed  to  eondtttn  v  (,  To  become  rare, 
thai  la,  not  denas  or  leas  dense  Rarcli- 
able,  rl  re"  fi  s  m,  a,  Capable  ol  being 
rarefied.       Rarefaction,  ra-rS-fak'shon, 

a.  The  act  of  rarefying  or  state  of  being 
rarefied  .  expansion  or  distension  by 
ration  of  constituent  particles:  ohlefu 
in  speaking  of  the  aeriform  Buids,  dilata- 
tion and  tupansion  being  used  in  speaking 
of  solids  and  liquids;  opposed  to  OOndtrua 
tion. 


Barely,   Rareness,    Rarity. 

Hakk. 


Under 


Itaseal,  ras'kal,  n.  [Lit.  scrapings  or  re- 
fuse; O.B.  rtUOAlI,  rascayle,  the  rabble,  also 
a  worthless  deer;  from  a  L.L.  rasicare, 
from  L.  rado,  rasum,  to  shave  or  scrape. 
Rase.]  A  lean  beast,  especially  a  lean  deer, 
not  fit  to  hunt  or  kill ;  a  mean  fellow ;  a 
trickish  dishonest  fellow;  a  rogue  or  scoun- 
drel.—a.  Worthless;  mean;  paltry;  base  — 
Rascaldom,  ras'kal-dum,  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  rascal;  rascals  collectively.  — 
Ras«  allsm,  ras'kal-izm,  n.  Rascality.— 
Rascality,  ras-kal'i-ti,  n.  Such  qualities 
as  make  a  rascal;  mean  trickishne.ss  or 
dishonesty.— Rascallion,  ras-kal'yun,  n, 
[From  rascal.]  A  low  mean  wretch.— Ras- 
cally, ras'kal-li,  a.  Like  a  rascal;  dis- 
honest; vile;  base;  worthless. 

Rase,  raz,  v.t.— rased,  rasing.  [Fr.  raser, 
from  L.L.  rasare,  freq.  of  L.  rado,  rasum, 
to  scrape,  seen  also  in  erase,  razor,  rascal, 
abrade,  rally,  to  rail.]  To  touch  super- 
ficially in  passing;  to  graze;  to  erase;  to 
level  with  the  ground;  to  overthrow;  to 
raze  (Raze).— Rasure,  ra'zhur,  n.  The 
act  of  scraping  or  erasing;  an  erasure. 

Rash, rash,  a.  [SameasL.G.,  Dan.,  andSw. 
rask,  Icel.  rdskr,  D.  and  G.  rasch,  rash ; 
perhaps  from  same  root  as  G.  rad,  a  wheel, 
Skr.  ratha,  a  chariot.]  Hasty  in  counsel 
or  action;  precipitate;  resolving  or  entering 
on  a  project  without  due  deliberation  and 
caution;  uttered,  formed,  or  undertaken 
with  too  little  reflection.  .'.  A  rash  man 
is  one  who  undergoes  risk  from  natural 
impulsiveness;  &  foolhardy  man  foolishly 
incurs  danger  in  defiance  of  and  not  be- 
lieving in  evil  consequences;  a  reckless 
man  sees  but  disregards  consequences. — 
Rasbly,  rashli,  adv.  In  a  rash  manner ; 
precipitately;  inconsiderately.  —  Rash- 
ness, rash'nes,  n.  Precipitation ;  incon- 
siderate readiness  to  decide  or  act;  a  rash 
act. 

Rash,  rash,  n.  [O.Fr.  rasche,  rash,  scurf, 
itch;  same  origin  as  rascal.]  An  eruption 
on  the  skin,  usually  in  the  form  of  red 
spots  or  patches. 

Rasher,  rash'er,  n.  [Probably  a  piece  has- 
tily cooked,  from  rash,  a.]  Cookery,  a  slice 
of  bacon  for  frying  or  broiling. 

Rasores,  ra-so'rez,  n.pl.  [Lit.  scrapers  or 
scratchers,  from  L.  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape. 
Rase.]  Gallinaceous  birds  or  scratchers, 
an  order  of  birds  of  which  the  common 
domestic  fowl  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 
— Rasorial,  ra-so'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Rasores. 

Rasp,  rasp,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  rasper,  Fr.  rdper, 
to  scrape  or  rasp,  from  O.H.G.  raspon,  to 
scrape  together  (D.  raspen,  Dan.  raspe,  Sw. 
raspa) ;  akin  to  G.  raff  en,  to  sweep,  E.  raff, 
raffle,  rapier.]  To  rub  against  with  some 
rough  implement;  to  file  with  a  rasp;  to 
grate;  hence,  fig.  to  grate  harshly  upon. — 
v.t.  To  rub  or  grate. — n.  A  coarse  species 
of  file  with  numerous  separate  projections 
or  teeth;  a  raspberry. — Rasper,  ras'per,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  rasps  ;  a  scraper. — 
Rasping,  ras'ping,  a.  Characterized  by 
grating  or  scraping.— Raspy,  ras'pi,  a. 
Grating;  harsh;  rough. 

Raspberry,  raz^e-ri,  n.  [Rasp  and  berry; 
so  named  from  the  roughness  of  the  fruit. 
Comp.  G.  kratzbeere — kratzen,  to  scratch, 
and  beere,  berry.]     The  well-known  fruit 


.    plant    native    to    Ijiitam,    «'XtenBively 

usc-d  both  by  the  oook  and  the  confi  ctioner, 
and  all...  m  tin  pri  naratioii  i .,,  also 

the  plant  itself     Raspberry-vinegar, 
"■    a  pli  s  Jous  drink  made  from 

t  he  Jill..-  of  la:  pbl  1  IH'H. 

Baste, ras,  ti    Acarnl        .       .mal  closely 

alii  d  EO  thl  BTVet,  I  OStlTS  Ol  Amu. 
Rasure.    Undo  I;  , 

Ral,   rat,  7/.     [A  Sax     ,„/,  a  ,at      T)    rat    Q 
rOtt«(whenOS   Fr.  rat),  L.G    and  li.o,    ,',lir, 

QaeL  raaan,  Armor,  roa,  rat;  rool  probably 

in   L.    rodO,   to   gnSW.]     A    rodent    mammal 

familiar  to  every  on<  ;  om   who  deserts  his 
political  party  from  some  Inti  n   ted 
(as  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship);    in    trade 
slang,  a  workman  who  takes  emplo; 
where  the  regular  workmen   have 
work  or  who  works  under  the  regular  * 
—  To  smell  a  rat,  to  be  suspicious  that  all  in 
not  right.— v.i—  ratted,  ratting      I 
or  kill  rats;  to  forsake  one'B  as: 
desert  a  party  from  Belfish  or  dishonourable 
motives;   in  trade  slang,  to  act  the  rat  in 
regard  to  one's  work.— Rat -catcher,  n. 
One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  catch  rats. 
—Rat-pit,  n.   An  inclosure  into  which  rats 
are  thrown,  to  ascertain  how  many  a  dog 
can  kill  in  a  given  time,  or  to  see  which  of 
two  or  more  dogs  will  kill  the  most.— Rats- 
bane, rats'ban,  n.    [Rat  and  bane.  ]    Poison 
forrats;  arseniousacid. -Rat-tail,  Rat's- 
tail,  ?t.   Adiseasein  horses  in  which  the  hair 
of  the  tail  is  permanently  lost.— Ratter, 
rat'er,  n.  One  who  rats;  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  catch  rats;  a  terrier  which  kills  rats. 
—Rat-trap,  n.    A  trap  for  catching  rats. 
Ratafia,  rat-a-fe'a,  n.    [Sp.,  from  Malay 
arak,  arrack,  and    tafia,  a  spirit  distilled 
from  molasses.J     A  spirituous  liquor  fla- 
voured with  the  kernels  of  cherries,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  &c. ;  a  kind  of  liqueur. 
Rat  an,  ra-tan',  n.    Rattan. 
Rata  ii. y,  rat'a-ni,  n.    [Peruv.  ratana.]    A 
shrubby  plant  found  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
having  an  excessively  astringent  root,  some- 
times used  as  an  astringent  medicine. 
Ratch,  rach,  n.    [A  softened  form  of  rack.] 
Much,  a   bar   having   angular   teeth  into 
which  a  pawl  drops,  to  prevent  machines 
from  being  reversed  in  motion;  a  rack  or 
rack-bar.— Ratchet,  rach'et,  n.    [Dim.  of 
ratch.]    A  piece  one  extremity  of  which 
abuts  against  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel ;  a 
click,  pawl,  or  detent.— Ratchet-wheel, 
n.  A  wheel  with  pointed  and  angular  teeth 
against  which  a  ratchet  abuts,  used  either 
for  converting  a  reciprocatinginto  a  rotatory 
motion  or  for  admitting  of  its  motion  in 
one  direction  only. 
Rate,  rat,  n.  [O.Fr.  rate,  from  L.  rata  (pan, 
part,    understood),  from  ratus,  reckoned, 
ppr.  of  reor,  to  reckon,  to  calculate ;  akin 
ratio,  reason,  ratify.]    The  proportion  or 
standard   by   which  quantity  or   value  is 
adjusted;    price  or  amount  fixed  on  any- 
thing with  relation  to  a  standard ;  a  settled 
proportion;  comparative  value  or  estimate; 
degree   as   regards  speed;   a   tax  or  sum 
assessed  on  property  for  public  use  accor- 
ding to  its  income  or  value ;  a  local  tax ; 
navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship  according 
to  its  magnitude  or  force;  the  daily  gain 
or  loss  of  a  chronometer  or  other  timepiece. 
— v.t. — rated,  rating.    To  settle  or  fix  the 
value,  rank,  or   degree   of;    to   value   or 
estimate ;  to  fix  the  relative  scale,  rank,  or 
position  of  (to  rate  a  ship). — v.i.  To  be  set 
or  considered  in  a  class. — Rateable,  ra'ta- 
bl,  a.     Ratable.  —  Ratable,  ra'ta-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  rated;  reckoned  according 
to  a  certain  rate ;  liable  by  law  to  taxation. 
—Ratability,  Ratableness,  ra-ta-bil'- 
i-ti,  ra'ta-bl-nes,  v.  Quality  of  being  ratable. 
—Ratably,   ra'ta-bli,    adv.    By   rate   or 
proportion. — Rate-book,  n.    A  book  in 
which  the  account  of  the  rates  is  kept. — 
Rate-payer,  n.    One  who  is  assessed  and 
pays  a  rate  or  tax.— Rater,  ra'ter,  n.    One 
who  rates. — Ratine,  ra'ting,  n.    The  act 
of  estimating ;    a  fixing  in  rank  or  place ; 
rank,  as  the  rating  of  men  and  the  rating 
of  ships  in  the  navy. 

Rate,  rat,  v.t.— rated,  rating.    [Same  word 
as  Sw.  rata,  to  blame ;  N.  rata,  to  reject.] 
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To  chide  with  vehemence;  to  reprove;  to 
Bcold;  to  censure  violently. 

Ilnlcl,  rat 'el,  n.  [Name  in  S.  Africa,  origin 
unknown.]  A  carnivorous  quadruped  <>t 
the  badger  family,  a  native  of  India  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Rnlli,  rath,  n.  [Ir.]  A  kind  of  prehistoric 
fortification  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  cir- 
cular rampart  of  earth  with  a  mound  in 
the  centre. 

Until,  Knthc,  rftth,  rath,  a.  [A.Sax.  hrceth, 
hrced,  quick,  hasty,  hrathe,  quickly;  Icel. 
hrathr,  O.H.G.  hrad,  quick.]  Karly;  com- 
ing before  others,  or  before  the  usual  time. 
— adv.  Soon;  betimes;  early;  speedily. — 
Rath  ripe,  early  ripe.— Until  CI*,  rii'THer, 
adv.  [Compar.  of  rath,  quickly;  A.Sax. 
hrathor.  So  we  use  sooner  in  an  equivalent 
Bense.]  More  readily  or  willingly;  with 
preference  or  choice  ;  with  better  reason  ; 
more  properly;  more  correctly  speaking; 
to  the  contrary  of  what  has  been  just  stated 
(no  better  but  rather  worse);  somewhat 
{rather  pretty).— The  rathe?;  especially;  for 
this  particular  cause. 

H;it  Ilia,  rat-i-fe'a,  n.    Ratafia. 

Ratify,  rat'i-fl,  v.t.— ratified,  ratifying.  [Fr. 
ratifier—ratus,  fixed  by  calculation,  valid, 
firm  (Rate),  and  facio,  I  make.]  To  con- 
firm ;  to  settle  authoritatively ;  to  approve 
and  sanction  ;  to  make  valid,  as  something 
done  by  a  representative,  agent,  or  servant. 
— Kn  t  ifier,  rat'i-fi-er,  n.  One  who  ratifies. 
—Rill  itication,  rat'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  ratifying  or  confirming;  confirmation; 
authorization. 

Rating,  n.    Under  Rate. 

Ratio,  ra'shi-o,  n.  [L.  ratio,  rationis,  reck- 
oning, calculation,  from  reor,  ratus,  to 
think  or  suppose.  (Rate.)  Reason,  ration 
are  from  same  word.]  Relation  or  pro- 
portion which  one  thing  has  to  another  in 
respect  of  magnitude  or  quantity;  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  numerical  measure 
which  one  quantity  bears  to  another  of  the 
same  kind,  expressed  by  the  number  found 
by  dividing  the  one  by  the  other;  thus  the 
ratio  of  3  to  4  is  the  same  as  of  6  to  8,  each 
being  equivalent  to  I ;  sometimes  called 
geometrical  ratio,  in  opposition  to  arith- 
metical ratio  or  the  difference  between  two 
quantities. 

Ratiocinate,  rash-i-os'i-nat,  v.i.— ratioci- 
nated, ratiocinating.  [L.  ratiocinor,  ratio- 
einatus,  from  ratio,  reason.  Ratio.]  To 
reason;  to  argue.— Ratiocination,  rash- 
i-os'i-na"shon,  n.  [L.  ratiocination  The 
act  or  process  of  reasoning,  especially  of 
reasoning  deductively.— Ratlocinative, 
Ratiocinatory,  rash-i-os'i-na-tiv,  rash-i- 
os'i-na-to-ri,  a.  Characterized  by  ratiocina- 
tion; argumentative. 

Ration,  ra'shon,  ra'shon,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
ratio,  rationis,  proportion.  Ratio.]  A 
daily  allowance  of  provisions  to  soldiers 
and  sailors ;  any  fixed  amount  or  quantity 
dealt  out;  allowance.— v.t.  To  supply  with 
rations. 

Rational,  rash'on-al,  a.  [Fr.  rationnel,  L. 
rationalis,  from  ratio,  rationis,  proportion. 
Ratio,  Reason.]  Having  reason  or  the 
faculty  of  reasoning;  endowed  with  reason : 
opposed  to  irrational;  agreeable  to  reason; 
not  absurd,  foolish,  preposterous,  or  the 
like ;  acting  in  conformity  to  reason ;  judi- 
cious; arith.  and  alg.  a  term  applied  to  an 
expression  in  finite  terms,  the  opposite  of  a 
surd  or  irrational  quantity.— Rationale, 
rash-o-nale,  n.  [From  L.  rationalis,  from 
ratio,  rationis,  in  sense  of  reason,  account, 
plan.]  A  statement  of  reasons;  an  account 
or  exposition  of  the  principles  of  some 
process,  phenomenon,  &c.  —  Rational- 
ism, rash'on-al-izm,  n.  Theol.  a  system  of 
opinions  deduced  from  reason  as  distinct 
from  inspiration  or  revelation,  or  opposed 
to  it ;  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  state- 
ments upon  the  principles  of  human  reason 
to  the  disregard  of  revelation  or  anything 
supernatural.  —  Rationalist,  rash'on-al- 
ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  rationalism ;  one 
who  rejects  the  supernatural  element  in 
dealing  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  disbelieves  in  revelation. — Rational- 
istic,  rash'on-al-is"tik,  a.    Relating  to  or 


accordant  with  rationalism.-  Katlonal- 
istlcally,  rash'on-al-iB"ti  kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  rationalistic  manner.  —  Rationality, 
rash-o-nal'i-ti,  ft.  The  quality  of  being 
rational;  power  of  reasoning;  posm'snion  of 
reason;  reasonableness.  —  Rationalize, 
rash'on-al-Iz,  V.t. — rationalized,  rationaliz- 
ing. To  interpret  as  a  rationalist;  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  pure  reason;  to  perceive  or 
understand  the  reason  of.— v.t.  To  act  or 
interpret  as  a  rationalist.— Rationally, 
rash'on-al-li,  adv.  In  a  rational  manner; 
reasonably;  sensibly.  —  Rational*,  n.pl. 
A  knickerbocker  suit  for  women. 

Rntltate,  rat'i-tat,  a.  [From  L.  rates,  a 
raft.]  Having  no  ridge  or  keel  on  the 
sternum :  said  of  birds  such  as  the  ostrich. 

Ratline,  Ratlin,  rat'lin,  n.  [Probably 
from  rat  and  line,  perhaps  because  of  the 
thickness  of  a  rat's  tail.]  Naut.  one  of  a 
series  of  small  ropes  or  lines  which  traverse 
the  shrouds  horizontally,  forming  ladders 
for  going  aloft ;  also  called  Ratling. 

Ratoon,  ra-ton',  n.  [Sp.  retono,  a  sprout 
or  shoot.]  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane  which  has  been  cut. 

Ratsbane.    Under  Rat. 

Rattan,  rat-tan',  n.  [Imitative.]  The 
continuous  beat  or  reverberation  of  a  drum. 

Rattan,  rat'an  or  rat-tan',  n.  [Malay 
rotan.]  The  commercial  name  for  the  long 
trailing  stems  of  certain  species  of  palm 
from  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
employed  for  walking-sticks,  &c. ;  a  cane  or 
walking-stick  made  of  rattan. 

Rattany,  rat'a-ni.    Ratany. 

Ratteen,  ra-ten',  n.  [Fr.  ratine,  ratteen.] 
A  thick  woollen  stuff  quilled  or  twilled. 

Ratten,  rat'n,  v.t.  [Lit.  to  play  a  rat's  trick 
upon,  from  prov.  ratten,  a  rat.]  To  destroy 
or  take  away  the  tools  or  machinery  of,  a 
mischievous  trick  perpetrated  upon  those 
who  work  in  defiance  of  trades-unions. 

Ratter.    Under  Rat. 

Rattle,  rat'l,  v.t. — rattled,  rattling.  [From 
an  A.Sax.  verb  seen  in  hrcetele,  rattlewort 
=  L.G.  ratteln,  D.  ratelen,  G.  rasseln,  Dan. 
rasle,  to  rattle;  all  from  a  root  probably 
onomatopoetic]  To  make  a  quick  sharp 
noise  rapidly  repeated,  as  by  the  collision 
of  bodies  not  very  sonorous;  to  clatter;  to 
speak  eagerly  and  noisily;  to  chatter  flu- 
ently.—v.t.  To  cause  to  make  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  sharp  sounds. — n.  A  rapid  succes- 
sion of  sharp  clattering  sounds ;  loud  rapid 
talk;  an  instrument  with  which  a  clatter- 
ing sound  is  made,  formerly  used  by  watch- 
men ;  also  a  child's  toy  constructed  to  pro- 
duce a  rattling  sound;  one  who  talks  rapidly 
and  without  constraint;  a  jabberer;  the 
horny  organ  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of 
the  rattlesnake ;  the  peculiar  sound  heard 
in  the  throat  which  immediately  precedes 
and  prognosticates  death;  the  death-rattle. 
—Rattler,  ratler,  n.  One  who  rattles  or 
talks  away  without  thought ;  a  giddy  noisy 
person.  —  Rattling,  ratling,  p.  and  a. 
Making  a  quick  succession  of  sharp  sounds; 
lively.  —  Rattle-brained,  a.  Giddy; 
wild;  rattle-headed.  —  Rattle-head,  n. 
A  giddy  person;  a  rattle-pate. — Rattle- 
beaded,  Rattle-pated,  a.  Noisy; 
giddy;  unsteady.— Rattle-pate,  Rattle- 
skull,  n.  A  noisy  empty  fellow..— Rat- 
tle-snake, rat'1-snak,  n.  A  venomous 
American  snake  having  the  tail  terminating- 
in  a  series  of  articulated  horny  pieces,  which 
the  animal  moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  rattling  sound.— Rattlesnake- 
root,  Rattlesnake-weed,  n.  Plants 
so  named  from  being  used  as  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake.— Rattle-trap,  n. 
A  shaky  rickety  object.  (Colloq.)— Rattle- 
wort,  rat'1-wort,  n.  A  name  of  certain 
plants  the  seeds  of  which  rattle  in  the  pods 
when  shaken. 

Raucous,  ra'kus,  a.  [L.  raucus,  hoarse.] 
Hoarse;  harsh,  as  the  voice.— Raucity, 
ra/si-ti,  n.  Harshness  of  sound;  rough 
utterance ;  hoarseness. 

Ravage,  rav'aj,  n.  [Fr.  ravage,  from  ravir, 
to  carry  off,  to  ravish  (which  see).]  Deso- 
lation or  destruction  by  violence,  either  by 
men,  beasts,  or  physical  causes;  devasta- 


tion;  ruin.— v.t.— ravaged,  ravaging.  [Fr. 
ravager.]  To  lay  waste  by  force;  to  devas- 
tate; to  pillage.— Ravager,  rav'a-ler,  n. 
One  who  ravages;  a  plunderer;  a  spoiler. 

Have,  rav,  v.t.—  raved,  raving.  [O  Fr.  1 
to   be  delirious,  from  L.   rabies,   mnrlnOM 
Rabid.]    To  wander  in  mind  or  intel 
to  be  delirious,  wild,  furious,  or  raging,  as 
a  madman;  to  talk  with  false  enthusii 
to  speak  enthusiastically.  —  v.t.    To  utter- 
wildly  and  excitedly.— Raver,  ra'vi 
One  that  raves  or  is  furious.— Raving,  ra'- 
ving,  p.   and  a.     Furious  with  delirium: 
mad.— n.    Furious  exclamation;  irnu 
incoherent  talk.  —  Ravlngly,   ra'ving-li, 
adv.   In  a  raving  manner;  with  distraction. 

Ravel,    rav'el,    v.t.  —  ravelled,    ravelling. 
(Same  as  O.D.  ravelen,  D.  rafelen,  to 
entangle;  connections  uncertain.]    To  Do 
twist;   to  unweave;  to  disentangle;  t 
tangle;   to  make  intricate;   to  involi 
v.t.  To  become  entangled;  to  fall  into  per 
plexity  and  confusion. — Ravelling,  rav' 
el-ing,  n.    Anything,  as  a  thread,  det;i 
in  the  process  of  untwisting. 

Ravelin,  ravlin,  n.  [Fr.  ravelin,  from  It 
ravellino,  revellino ;  probably  from  L.  rt 
back,  and  vallum,  a  rampart.)  A  detachei 
triangular  work  in  fortification,  with  twr 
embankments  which  form  a  projecting 
angle. 

Raven,  ra'vn,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrcefn  =  Icel 
hrafn,  D.  raaf,  Dan.  ravn,  O.H.G.  hraban 
G.  rabe.  Like  crow,  ultimately  from  it 
cry.]  A  large  bird  of  a  black  colour,  of  th« 
crow  family,  noted  for  its  hoarse  cry  am 
plundering  habits ;  found  in  every  part  0 
the  globe.— a.  Resembling  a  raven,  especi 
ally  in  colour;  black  (raven  locks). 

Ravin,  Raven,  rav'in,  rav'en,  n.  [O.Fr 
ravine,  from  L.  rapina,  rapine.  Ravine. 
Prey;  plunder.— v.t.  To  prey  with  rapacitj 
to  show  rapacity.— v.t.  To  devour;  to  ea 
with  voracity.  (O.T.)— Ravener,  rav'en 
er,  n.  One  who  ravens  or  plunders.— Rav 
enous,  rav'en-us,  a.  Furiously  voracious 
hungry  even  to  rage ;  eager  for  gratiticatio 
(a  ravenous  appetite).  —  Ravenonsl) 
rav'en-us-li,  adv.  In  a  ravenous  manner. - 
Ravenousness,  rav'en-us-nes,  n. 

Ravine,  ra-ven',  n.  [Fr.  ravine,  a  ravine 
from  L.  rapina,  rapine,  violence,  fror 
rapio,  to  seize,  or  carry  away.  Rapid.]  j 
long  deep  hollow  worn  by  a  stream  or  toi 
rent  of  water ;  any  deep  narrow  gorge  in 
mountain,  &c;  a  gully. 

Ravisb,  rav'ish,  v.t.  [Fr.  ravir,  ravissan 
from  L.  rapio,  rapere,  to  seize,  to  snatel 
Rapid.]  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  vi< 
lence ;  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of 
woman  by  force  and  against  her  consent 
to  commit  a  rape  upon;  to  deflower  1 
violate;  to  transport  with  joy  or  delight 
to  enrapture  ;  to  enchant.  —  Ravislid 
rav'ish-er,  n.  One  that  ravishes.— Ravisli 
ing,  rav'ish-ing,  p.  and  a.  Such  as  t 
ravish;  delighting  to  rapture;  transportin 
— Ravishingly,  rav'ish-ing-li,  adv.  In 
ravishing  manner.— Ravishment,  rav 
ish-ment,  n.    Ecstasy. 

Raw,  ra,  a.  [A.Sax.  hredw,  hraew  =  I 
raauw,  Dan.  raa,  Icel.  hrdr,  O.H.G.  ra 
G.  roh,  raw ;  same  root  as  L.  crudus,  rai 
cruor,  blood:  Gr.  kre as,  flesh.]  Notalten 
from  its  natural  state  by  cooking;  n 
roasted,  boiled,  or  the  like:  not  subjectt 
to  some  industrial  or  manufacturing  pr 
cess;  not  manufactured  (raw  3ilk,  ra 
hides) ;  not  mixed  or  diluted  (raw  spirit* 
not  covered  with  the  natural  coverin 
having  the  flesh  exposed ;  sore,  as  if  galle 
sensitive;  immature;  inexperienced;  unri. 
in  skill  (raw  soldiers) ;  bleak ;  chilly ;  cc 
and  damp  (a  raw  day). — n.  A  raw,  galk 
or  sore  place,  as  on  a  horse— Raw-bone 
a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones ;  gaur 
lean  and  large-boned.  —  Rawhead,  r 
hed,  n.  A  spectre  mentioned  to  fright 
children.— Rawish,  ra'ish,  a.  Somewr 
raw.— Rawly,  ra/li,  adv.  In  a  raw  ms 
ner ;  especially,  in  an  ignorant  or  inexpe 
enced  manner.— Rawness,  ra/nes.n.  T 
state  or  quality  of  being  raw;  want  of  co< 
ing;  state  of  being  inexperienced;  chi 
ness ;  with  dampness ;  bleakness. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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Kiii.  ra.  ii     [O.Fr.  ray,  a  lunbeem,  from 
a  raj  (m hence  radiant),     R  v  1  •  i 

A    line  Of  light,  "in'  of  the  lines  !li;it 

make  up  a  beam;  fig.  a  beam  of  intellectual 
light;  a  k K-;i  11 1 ;  one  of  a  number  of  direr 
ring  radii;  hot.  the  radiating  pari  of  a 
Bower;  the  outer  part  or  circumference  of 
h  compound  radiate  flower;  ich.  one  <>f  the 
radiating  bouy  spines  in  the  fins  of  tishcs. — 
ltoiilu<  ■>  raj'8  [Rontgen,  discoverer's 
name)  or  \  rays.  Kavs  of  intense  radia- 
tion, enabling  an  operator  to  detect  a  body 
within  the  organism,  much  used  for  sur- 
gical, ami  to  some  extent  for  industrial, 
purposes  Bccquerel  rays.  [H.  Bee- 
.  Kronen  scientist.]  Rays  emitted  by 
radio-active  bodies.  —  v.t.  To  radiate;  to 
■hoot  forth  or  emit;  to  cause  to  shine  out. 

Po  shine  forth  or  out,  as  in  rays. 
Kntcd.    rfid,   <<.      Having   rays;   adorned 
with   rays;    radiated       Ray  If  MM,  rft'les,  a. 
Destitute  of  light;  dark;  not  illuminated. 

Itny.  ri\,  r.  [Fr.  rot*,  from  L.  rata,  a  ray.] 
One  of  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  of 
which  the  skate  is  a  well-known  example, 
having  a  flattened  body,  with  the  pectoral 

ttremely  broad  and  fleshy. 
tnyuli.  ra'ya,  n.    In  Turkey,  a  person  not 

hainmedan  who  pays  the  capitation 
I  lax 

laze,  rftz,  v.t.— razed,  razing.  [Same  word 
we,  Fr.  raser,  to  raze,  to  shave,  to  de- 
molish, from  L.  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape. 
R  L8K.J  To  glance  along  the  surface  of;  to 
Jiraze ;  to  subvert  from  the  foundation ;  to 
overthrow;  to  demolish;  to  erase;  to  efface; 
:o  extirpate;  to  destroy. — Razee,  ra-zc',  n. 
A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a  smaller  size, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  decks. 
lazor,  ra'zor,  n.  [Fr.  rasoir,  from  raser, 
x)  shave.  Raze,  Rase.]  A  kind  of  keen- 
?dged  knife  used  for  shaving.  —  Razor- 
t>ack,  n.  One  of  the  largest  species  of  the 
vhale  tribe;  the  rorqual.  Rorqual. — 
Itazor-hlll,  n.  An  aquatic  bird,  the 
ommon  auk.  Auk.— Razor-stone,  n. 
suvaculite.— Razor-strop,  n.  A  strop 
or  sharpening  razors. — Razure,  ra'zhur, 
li.    Rasure. 

azzla,  riiz'i-a,  n.  [Fr.  razzia,  Ar.  rhaziat.] 
x  raid  or  foray  into  a  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  cattle  and  destroying 
he  standing  crops,  &c. 

e,  ra.  Shortened  form  of  Latin  legal  ex- 
ression  in  re,  adopted  in  business  corre- 
pondence:  with  reference  to,  in  the  matter 

f,  a  former  communication  or  subject. 

o,  ra,  n.  Music,  the  name  given  to  the 
econd  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmization. 

cabsorb,  re-ab-sorb',  v.t.  To  absorb  or 
nbibe  again.  —  Re-absorption,  re-ab- 
Drp'shon,  n.    The  act  of  re-absorbing. 

each,  rech,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  raecan,  O.Fris. 
ika,  G.  reichen,  to  reach,  to  extend,  to 
old  out;  from  same  root  as  rich,  right, 
ick,  rake,  &c. ;  L.  rego,  to  govern,  rex,  a 
ing,  E.  regal.)  To  extend  or  stretch  out;  to 
old  or  put  forth;  to  spread  abroad:  often 
illowed  by  out  and  forth;  to  touch  by 
^tending  the  arm  or  something  in  the 
and;  to  extend  to;  to  stretch  out  as  far, 
-  as  high  as ;  to  give  with  the  hand  (reach 
ie  a  chair) ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  come  to ;  to 
jt  as  far  as  (the  ship  reached  her  port) ; 
>  attain  to  by  effort,  labour,  or  study;  to 
dn  or  obtain ;  to  extend  in  action  or  in- 
,uence  to.  —  v.i.  To  extend  in  space  (to 
ach  to  heaven);  to  extend  in  scope  or 
iwer;  to  stretch  out  the  hand  in  order  to 
men;  to  make  efforts  at  attainment.— To 
ach  after,  to  make  efforts  to  attain  to  or 
>taiii.— n.  The  act  or  power  of  reaching ; 
stance  to  which  one  can  reach;  the  sphere 
•  which  an  agency  or  a  power  is  limited; 
ten  the  extent  or  limit  of  human  facul- 
3s  or  attainments;  scope;  a  stretch  of 
iter;  a  straight  portion  of  a  river  between 
iy  two  bendings.— Reachable,  rech'a-bl, 
Capable  of  being  reached;  within  reach. 
Readier,  rech'er,  n.  One  who  reaches. 
Reachless,  rechles,  a.  Beyond  reach; 
i attainable;  lofty. 

:'act,  re-akt',  v.t.  To  act  or  perform  anew. 
v.i.  To  return  an  impulse  or  impression; 
resist  the  action  of  another  body  by  an 


Opposite  fOroe;  to  act   in  opposition;  to  act 

mutually  or  reoiproeeily  upon  each  other, 

us  two  or  more  chemical  agents.  Reac- 
tance, iv  ah  tans.  | /,v.  \rnek,  and  set.] 
in  aii  electric  olroui(  oarryinj  alternating 
current,  thai  part  of  tin-  Impedanoa  whlon 
li  due  to  Induotion  and  oapaoltj     Itcnc- 

lloil,    re  jik'sbon,    u.      The    reoiprooa]    M 

lion  which  two  bodies  or  two  minds  <\>  it 
on  each  other;  action  or  tendency  to  revert 
from  a  present  to  a  previous  condition;  in 
politics,  a  tendency  to  revert  from  a  more 
to  a  less  advanced  policy;  )i)u/.iics,  the  re- 
sistance made  by  a  body  to  anything  ten- 
ding to  change  its  state;  chem.  the  mutual 
or  reciprocal  action  of  chemical  agent! 
Upon  each  other;  pat  hoi.  a  vital  plieno- 
menon  arising  from  the  application  of  an 
external  influence;  depression  or  exhaus- 
tion consequent  on  excessive  exciteim  nt 
or  stimulation,  or  increase  of  activity  suc- 
ceeding depression.— Reaction  wheel,  a  tur- 
bine wheel  —Reactionary,  rc'ak'shon- 
a-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or 
favouring  reaction.— Reactionary,  Re- 
actionist, re-ak'shon-ist,  n.  A  favourer 
of  reaction;  one  who  attempts  to  check  or 
reverse  political  progress.— Reactive,  re- 
ak'tiv,  a.  Having  power  to  react;  tending 
to  reaction.— React!  vely,  re-ak'tiv-li,arfv. 
By  reaction. —  Reactiveness,  re-ak'tiv- 
nes,  n. 

Read,  red,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  read  (red).  [A 
Sax.  raedan,  to  discern,  to  advise,  to  read; 
Icel.  rdtha,  to  advise,  to  read;  D.  raden, 
to  advise,  to  interpret;  G.  rathen,  O.H.G. 
ratan,  to  advise;  same  root  as  L.  reor, 
ratus,  to  suppose  (Rate).  Akin  riddle.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  retained 
the  old  spelling  red  for  the  pret.  &  pp.; 
comp.  lead  and  led.]  To  peruse;  to  go  over 
and  gather  the  meaning  of  (to  read  a  book, 
an  author) ;  to  utter  aloud,  following  some- 
thing written  or  printed;  to  reproduce  in 
sound;  to  see  through;  to  understand  from 
superficial  indications  (to  read  one's  face) ; 
to  discover  by  marks ;  to  study  by  reading 
(to  read  law) ;  to  explain ;  to  interpret  (to 
read  a  riddle).  —  To  read  up,  to  make  a 
special  study  of. — v.i.  To  perform  the  act 
of  perusing;  to  read  many  books;  to  study 
for  a  specific  object;  to  stand  written  or 
printed  (the  passage  reads  thus) ;  to  have 
a  certain  effect  when  read;  to  be  coherent; 
to  make  sense:  said  of  a  sentence. — To  read 
between  the  lines,  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  real  motive  or  meaning  of  a  writing  or 
work,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  openly 
professed  or  patent. — n.  A  reading  over; 
perusal.— a.  (red).  Instructed  or  knowing 
by  reading:  hardly  used  except  with  the 
adverb  well  (wellread  in  history).— Reada- 
ble, re'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  read; 
legible;  worth  reading. —  Readability, 
Readableness,  re-da-bil'i-ti,  re'da-bl- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  readable.  — 
Readably,  re'da-bli,  adv.  In  a  readable 
manner. — Reader,  re'der,  n.  One  who 
reads  or  peruses;  one  who  studies;  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  read  prayers,  lessons, 
lectures,  and  the  like  to  others ;  a  reading- 
book  ;  one  who  corrects  the  errors  in  proof- 
sheets;  a  corrector  of  the  press. — Reader- 
ship, re'der-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  reader. 
—Reading,  re'ding,  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  reads ;  perusal ;  study  of  books  (a  man 
of  extensive  reading) ;  a  public  recital  or 
delivery  of  something  written ;  a  particular 
version  of  a  passage ;  a  lection ;  view  or  in- 
terpretation of  an  author's  meaning  or  in- 
tention; reproduction  in  accordance  with 
such  interpretation;  rendering;  legislation, 
the  formal  recital  of  a  bill  by  the  proper 
officer  before  the  house  which  is  to  consider 
it  (the  bill  passed  the  second  reading). — 
Thought  reading.  Under  Thought. —a. 
Addicted  to  the  reading  or  study  of  books. 
—Reading-book,  n.  A  school-book  con- 
taining selections  to  be  used  as  exercises 
in  reading.— Reading-desk,  n.  A  desk 
at  which  reading  is  performed.  —  Read- 
ing-room, n.  A  room  furnished  with 
books,  newspapers,  &c,  to  which  persons 
resort  for  reading. 

Readily,  Readiness.    Under  Ready. 

Readjonrn,  re-ad-jem',  v.t.    To  adjourn 


■§■ I  M»en       Id  adjournment    i, 

ad  ji •iii'niciit,  n.      Adj. am, in,  ,,|  fcnew. 

Readjust,   i,   id  ju  |  i   .  adjust  or 

settle  again;   to  put  In  order  again      Re- 
adjustment.    P    ad  jiisl   m,  ,,t,    ;,.       Thu 

act  of  readjust  Ing, 

RcailinlHNioii,  Itcadmlf  lance  m  .1 
mien  on,  re  ad  mlt'ant,  ?/      |  ,f  ad- 

mitting again.     Readmit,  m   ad  nut',  v.t. 

To  admit  again, 

Rendorn.re  adorn',  v.t.  To  adorn  anew; 
to  decorate  a  second  time 

Rrndvniire,  rC-advaim',  v.i.  To  advance 
again  or  afreBh. 

Ready,  red'i,  a.  fO.E.  redi,  rrarii,  A  Sax. 
raede,  ready--  Dan.  rede,  Kw.  redo,  [oel 
rcithr,  G.  (be)reit,  ready;  perhaps  from  root 
of  ride.  Array  is  from  this  stem  through 
the  French.]  Prepared  at  the  moment;  tit 
for  immediate  use;  causing  no  delay  from 
want  of  preparation;  not  slow,  backward, 
dull,  or  hesitating  (areadi/  apprehension); 
prompt;  dexterous;  not  backward  or  re- 
luctant; willing;  inclined;  offering  itself  at 
once;  at  hand;  opportune,  near,  easy,  con- 
venient; on  the  point,  eve,  or  brink:  with 
to.— Ready  money,  means  of  immediat* 
ment;    cash.  —  To   make  ready,   to    make 

8 reparation;  to  get  things  in  readiness.— 
tcadily,  red'i-li,  adv.  In  a  ready  man- 
ner; quickly;  promptly;  cheerfully.— Read- 
iness, red'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  ready  ;  due  preparation ;  aptitude ; 
quickness;  cheerfulness;  alacrity— Ready- 
made,  a.  Made  or  prepared  beforehand; 
kept  in  stock  ready  for  use  or  sale  [ready- 
made  clothes).  —  Ready-reckoner,  n. 
A  book  of  tabulated  calculations,  or  tables 
to  facilitate  calculations.  —  Ready-wit- 
ted, a.    Having  ready  wit. 

Reaffirm,  re-af-ferm',  v.t.  To  affirm  again. 
— Rcaili  nuance,  re-af-fer'mans,  n.  A 
second  affirmation  or  confirmation. 

Reafforest,  re-af-for'est,  v.t.  To  afforest 
again;  to  convert  anew  into  a  forest. 

Reagent,  re-a'jent,  n.  Generally,  anything 
that  produces  reaction ;  chem.  a  substance 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  other 
bodies  in  a  compound. 

Reagree,  re-a-gre',  v.i.  To  agree  again;  to 
become  reconciled. 

Real,  re'al,  a.  [O.Fr.  real  (Fr.  reel),  L.L. 
realis,  from  L.  res,  a  thing  (whence  rebus, 
re-  of  republic).]  Actually  being  or  exist- 
ing; not  fictitious  or  imaginary  {real  life) ; 
genuine;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or  fic- 
titious ;  not  affected;  not  assumed  (his  real 
character) ;  law,  pertaining  to  things  fixed, 
permanent,  or  immovable,  as  to  lands  and 
tenements  (real  estate);  opposed  to  personal 
or  movable  (property).—  Real  presence,  the 
alleged  actual  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  or  the  con- 
version of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
— Realism,  re'al-izm,  n.  The  doctrines 
or  principles  of  a  realist.— Realist,  re'al- 
ist,  n.  Metaph.  as  opposed  to  idealist,  one 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate or  intuitive  cognition  of  external 
objects,  that  external  objects  exist  inde- 
pendently of  our  sensations  or  conceptions; 
scholastic  philos.  one  who  maintains  that 
things,  and  not  words,  are  the  objects  of 
dialectics:  opposed  to  nominalist;  fine  arts 
and  literature,  one  who  endeavours  to  re- 
produce nature  or  describes  real  life  just  as 
it  appears  to  him.— Realistic,  re-al-is'tik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
realists;  relating  to  realism.— Realisti- 
cally, re-al-is'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  realistic 
manner.— Reality,  re-al'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  Ha- 
lite.] The  state  or  quality  of  being  real; 
actual  being  or  existence ;  actuality;  truth; 
fact ;  that  which  is  real  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  imagination  or  pretence. — Reali- 
zable, re'al-T-za-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
alized.—Realization,  re'al-I-za"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  realizing.— Realize,  re'al-iz,  v.t. 
—realized, realizing.  [Fr. rdaliser.)  Tomake 
real;  to  bring  into  being  or  act  (to  realize  a 
scheme  or  project);  to  feel  as  vividly  or 
strongly  as  if  real ;  to  bring  home  to  one's 
own  case  or  experience;  to  acquire  as  the 
result  of  labour  or  pains;  to  gain  (to  realize 
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profit  from  trade);   to  sell  for  or  convert 
mi,,  money  (to  rtali  i  one'i  stock  m  a  mu 

way)  V  i.  To  turn  any  kind  of  property 
into  money.  -  Reallz.er,  ro'al-1-zer,  n. 
One  who  realizes.  Really,  re  al  11,  OOV. 
In  a  real  manner;  in  truth;  actually;  In- 
deed; to  tell  the  truth:  often  used  fami- 
liarly'as  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opinion 
or  declaration  (well,  ratlly,  I  cannot  say).— 
Rcalness,  re'al-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  real;  reality— Real  school,  re'al 
skbl,  n  [G.  realschule,  real  or  practical 
school,  j  The  name  of  secondary  schools  in 
Germany  where  modern  subjects  are  chiefly 
taught.— Realty,  rS'al-ti,  n.  [A  contr.  of 
reoWttf.]  Law,  the  fixed  or  permanent 
nat  ure  of  that  kind  of  property  termed  real; 
real  property. 

Krai,  ra-al',  ft.  [Sp.,  lit.  royal  coin.]  An 
Old  Spanish  silver  coin  differing  in  value 
from  2id.  to  5d.  sterling. 
Realgar,  re-al'gar,  n.  [Fr.  rialgar,  from 
Sp.  rcjahiar,  from  Ar.  rahj,  powder,  al,  the, 
and  dhcir,  a  mine.]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  equal  equivalents; 
red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  a  brilliant  red  pig- 
ment.   Orpiment. 

Realm,  relm,  n.  [O.Fr.  realme  (Fr.  roy- 
aume),  from  L.  regalia,  from  rex,  regis,  a 
king.  Regal.]  A  kingdom;  a  kings  do- 
minions; hence,  generally,  region,  sphere, 
domain.— Realmless,  relm'les,  a.  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  a  realm. 
Ream,  rem,  n.  [O.Fr.  raime,  from  Sp. 
resma,  a  ream,  from  Ar.  rizmat,  a  bale,  a 
packet,  a  ream.]  A  bundle  or  package  of 
paper,  consisting  generally  of  20  quires  of 
24  sheets  each;  the  printer's  ream  contains 
211  quires  or  516  sheets. 
Ream,  rem,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  ryman,  to  in- 
crease, to  enlarge,  from  rum,  space.  Room.] 
To  bevel  out,  as  a  hole  in  metal;  to  enlarge, 
as  the  bore  of  a  cannon.— Reamer,  re  - 
mer,  n.  An  instrument  for  enlarging  a 
hole. 

Reanimate,  re-an'i-mat,  v.t.  To  revive;  to 
resuscitate;  to  restore  to  life  or  animation; 
to  infuse  new  life  or  courage  into.— Re- 
animation,  re-an'i-ma"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  reanimating. 

Rcannex,  re-an-neks',  v.t.  To  annex 
again;  to  reunite.—  Reannexation,  re- 
an'nek-sa"shon,  n.  The  act  of  annexing 
again. 

Reap,  rep,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  ripan,  to  reap; 
closely  allied  to  Goth,  raupjan,  to  pluck; 
D.  rapen,  to  gather;  L.G.  rapen,  to  pluck. 
Ripe  is  from  same  stem.]  To  cut  with  a 
sickle,  scythe,  &c,  as  a  grain  crop;  to  cut 
down  and  gather ;  to  gather  when  ripe  or 
ready;  to  cut  down  the  crop  on;  to  clear 
of  a  grain  crop  (to  reap  a  field) :  hence,  to 
shave  (Shak.);  to  receive  as  a  reward,  or  as 
the  fruit  of  labour  or  of  works :  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense.— v.i.  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  reaping;  to  receive  the  fruit  of 
labour  or  works.— Reaper,  re'per,  n.  One 
who  reaps;  a  machine  for  cutting  grain;  a 
reaping-machine.—  Reaping-hook,  n.  A 
curved  cutting  instrument  used  in  reaping; 
a  sickle.  —  Reaping-machine,  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  down  standing  corn, 
&c,  and  in  many  cases  also  for  forming  it 
into  sheaves,  moved  by  horses  or  motor  trac- 
tors through  the  field. 

Reappear,  re-ap-per',  v.i.  To  appear 
again  or  anew.— Reappearance,  re-ap- 
pe'rans,  n.  A  second  or  new  appearance. 
Reapply,  re-ap-pll',  v.t.  or  i.  To  apply 
again.  —  Reapplication,  re-ap'pli-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  applying  again. 
Reappoint,  re-ap-point',  v.t.  To  appoint 
again.  —  Reappointment,  re-ap-pomt'- 
ment,  n.  A  renewed  or  second  appoint- 
ment. 

Reapportion,  re-ap-por'shon,  v.t.  To  ap- 
portion again.— Reapportionment,  re- 
ap-por'shon-ment,  n.  A  renewed  or  second 
apportionment. 

Reapproach,  re-ap-proch',  v.i.  or  t.    To 
approach  again  or  anew. 
Rear,  rer,  n.    [O.F.  Here,  Pr.  reire,  from 
L.   retro,  behind— re,  back,  and  suffix  tro, 


ooo 

denoting  direction,  from  root  correspon- 
ding  to  Bkr.  tar,  to  move.  So  arrear,  from 
I,  ad,  tO,  and  retro.]  The  part  behind  01 
at  the  back;  the  hind  part ;  the  background: 
generally  with  the  definite  article;  ipeoifl- 
cally,  the  part  of  an  army  or  a  fleet  which 
is  behind  the  rest.- a.  Pertaining  to  or 
iu  the  rear;  hindermost;  last.  —  Real  r- 
admiral,  «•  The  third  degree  of  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Admiral.  —  Rear- 
guard, n.  The  part  of  an  army  that 
marches  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  to 
protect  it  and  bring  up  stragglers.-  Reair- 
niosl ,  rer'most,  a.  Farthest  in  the  rear  ; 
last  of  all.-Rear-ranh,  ft.  The  rank  of 
a  body  of  troops  which  is  in  the  rear.— 
Rearward,  rer'wa.rd,  n.  The  rear-guard; 
the  latter  part  of  anything.— a.  At  or  to- 
wards the  rear. 


Rear,  rer,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  raeran,  for  raesan, 
to  raise,  caus.  of  risan,  to  rise.  Raise. 
Rise.]  To  lift  or  set  up;  to  erect;  to  raise; 
to  bring  up,  as  young;  to  foster;  to  educate; 
to  breed,  as  cattle;  to  build  up;  to  construct 
(to  rear  an  edifice),  —v.i.  To  rise  on  the 
hind-legs,  as  a  horse ;  to  assume  an  erect 
posture. 

Reargue,  re-ar'gQ,  v.t.  To  argue  over 
again. 

Rearrange,    re'a-ranj,  v.t.     To   arrange 
again ;  to  put  in  proper  order  again.— Re- 
arrangement,   re-a-ranj'ment,    n.      A 
second  or  repeated  arrangement. 
Reason,  re'zn,  n.    [Fr.  raison,  O.Fr.  reson, 
from  L.  ratio,  rationis,  reason,  plan,  ac- 
count, from  reor,  ratus,  to  think,  to  calcu- 
late.   Rate,  Ratify,  Ratio.]    A  motive, 
ground,  or  cause  acting  on  the  mind ;  the 
basis  for  any  opinion,  conclusion,  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  ground  or  a  principle ;  what 
accounts  for  or  explains  a  fact  or  pheno- 
menon; final  cause;  explanation;  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  which  enables  the  pos- 
sessor to  deduce  inferences  from  facts  or 
from  propositions,  and  to  combine  means 
for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends ;  the 
act  of  deducing  consequences  from  premises; 
ratiocination  ;   justice  ;    equity  ;    fairness  ; 
that  which    is   dictated   or  supported  by 
reason;  moderate  demands;  claims  which 
reason  and  justice  admit  or  prescribe  (to 
bring   one   to  reason).— In  reason,  in  all 
reason,  in  justice ;  with  rational  ground.— 
v.i.  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason;  to 
deduce  inferences  justly  from  premises ;  to 
argue;  to  ratiocinate;  to  discuss,  in  order 
to  make  something  understood.— v. t.    To 
examine  or  discuss  by  arguments;  to  debate 
or  discuss  (to  reason  the  point);  to  persuade 
by  reasoning  or  argument. — Reasonable, 
re'zn-a-bl,  a.    Having  the  faculty  of  reason; 
rational ;  governed  by  reason ;  not  given  to 
extravagant  notions  or  expectations  con- 
formable or  agreeable  to  reason;  not  ex- 
travagant, excessive,  or  immoderate;  fair; 
equitable  (any  reasonable  demands) ;  being 
in  mediocrity;  moderate;  tolerable.— Rea- 
sonableness,   re'zn-a-bl-nes,     n.      The 
quality  of  being  reasonable.  —  Reason- 
ably, re'zn-a-bli,  adv.     In  a  reasonable 
manner;  in  consistency  with  reason;  mode- 
rately; tolerably.— Reasoner,  re'zn-er,  n. 
One  who  reasons  or  argues.— Reasoning, 
re'zn-ing,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  exercis- 
ing the  faculty  of  reason;  ratiocination; 
the  arguments  employed;   the   proofs   or 
reasons  when  arranged  and  developed.  — 
Reasonless,  re'zn-les,  a.     Destitute  of 
reason;  irrational;  unreasonable. 
Reassemble,  re-as-sem'bl,  v.t.    To  collect 
or  assemble  again. —  v.i.   To  assemble  or 
meet  together  again.  — Reassemblage, 
re-as-sem'blaj,  n.    A  renewed  assemblage. 
Reassert,  re-as-sert',  v.t.    To  assert  again. 
— Reassertion,    re-as-ser'shon,    n.      A 
repeated  assertion;   the  act   of   asserting 
anew. 

Reassign,  re-as-sln',  v.t.  To  assign  again. 
—Reassignment,  re-as-sln'ment,  n.  A 
renewed  or  repeated  assignment. 
Reassimilate,  re-as-sim'i-lat,  v.t.  To 
assimilate  anew.— Reasslmilation,  re- 
as-sim'i-la"shon,  n.  A  renewed  assimila- 
tion. 


REBOUND 

ICeassume,  re-as-sum',  v.t.     To  resume; 
to   take  again.     Rcassumptloil,   rc-u- 
Hiiiii'shon,  n.    A  resuming. 
Reassure,  rua-fihor',  v.t.  To  assure  anew; 
to  restore  courage  to;  to  free  fro 
terror;    also,   to  reinsure.  —  ReasNurcr, 
re-a-sho'rer,  n.    One  who  reasBures,    Re- 
assurance, re-a-sho'rans,  n.     Absuti 
or  continuation  repeated;  also  n  ii 
Reattach,    re-attach',    v.t.      To    attach 
again.  -     Reattachment,    re-at-taoh' 
ment,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  attachment 
Rcattain,  re-at-tan',  v.t.    To  attain  aj. 
Reattempt,  re-at-teint',  v.t.    To  attempt 
again. 

Reaumur,  r.Vo-mer,  n.  [Inventor's  DB 
A  thermometric  scale  on  which  the  i 
points   are  0°  and  80°,  answering  re 
tively  to  32°  and  212°  F.;  denoted  by  B 
See  Fahrenheit. 

Reave,  rev,  v.t.— pret.  &  pp.  reaved  oi 
ppr.  reaving.    [A.Sax.  redfian,  to  sell 
rob,  from  red/,  clothing,  spoil;  akin  to] 
rau/a,  G.  rauben,   E.  to  rob.     ROB.]     I 
take  away  by  stealth  or  violence;  to  bereave; 
to  deprive  (with  of).— Reaver,  re've n 
One  who  reaves;  a  robber. 
Reavow,  re-a-vou',  v.t.    To  avow  again. 
Reawake,  re-a-wak',  v.i.  To  awake  again. 
Rebapti/e,  re-bap-t!z',  v.t.    To  baptize  a 
second  time.— Rebaptism,  re-bap'tiziu, 
n.    A  second  baptism. 
Rebarbarize,  re-bar'bar-Iz,  v.t.    To  re- 
duce again  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Rebate,    re-bat',    v.t.  — rebated,  rebating. 
[O.Fr.  rebatre—re,  back,  and  batre,  L.  6a- 
tu'ere,  to  beat;  akin  battle,  batter,  abate,  &c] 
To  blunt ;  to  diminish,  reduce,  abate ;  to 
deduct  or  make  a  discount  from.— Rebate, 
Rcbatement,  re-bat'ment,  n.    Diminu- 
tion; com.  abatement  in  price;  deduction. 
Rebate,  re-bat',  n.    Rabbet. 
Rebec,  Rebeck,  re^ek,  n.     [Fr.  rebec, 
rebebe,  from  Ar.  rabdb,  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument.]    A  stringed  instrument  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  violin,  and  played  with  a  bow. 
Rebeccaite,  re-bek'a-it,  n.    A  member  oil 
an  anti-turnpike  conspiracy  commenced  u 
Wales,  in  1839,  so  called  from  a  strangt 
application  of  a  passage  in  Gen.  xxiv,  60. 
Rebel,  reb'el,  n.  [Fr.  rebelle,  from  L.  rebel 
lis,  making  war  again— re,  again,  and  bel 
lum,  war.    Duel.]    One  who  revolts  froir 
the  government  to  which  he  owes  allegi 
ance;   one  who  defies  and  seeks  to  over 
throw  the  authority  to  which  he  is  right 
fully  subject.    .'.  Syn.  under  Insurgent 
—a.    Rebellious;  acting  in  revolt— i>.t.  (re 
bel')— rebelled,  rebelling.   To  revolt;  to  tak< 
up  arms  against  the  government  of  consti 
tuted  authorities ;  to  refuse  to  obey  a  supe 
rior;  to  shake  off  subjection  ;  to  turn  wi 
disgust  or  nausea ;  to  conceive  a  Joathim 
(his  stomach  rebelled  at  such  food).-KC 
beller,  re-bel'er,  n.    One  that  rebels;  ; 
rebel.  —  Rebellion,   re-bel'yon,  n.    It 
rebellio,  rebellionis.]    The  act  of  rebellmt' 
an  armed  rising  against  a  government;  tn 
taking  of  arms  traitorously  to  resist  ti 
authority  of  lawful  government;  open  re 
sistence  to,  or  refusal  to  obey,  lawful  an 
tbority.    .\  Syn.  under  Insurrection.- 
Rebelllons,  re-bel'yus,  a.    Engaged  n 
or  characterized  by,  rebellion ;  mutinous 
Rebellionsly,   re-bel'yus-li,  adv.    in 
rebelliousmanner— Rebelliousness,  r( 

bel'yus-nes,  n. 

Rebitlng,  re-blt'ing,  n.  Engr.  the  act  c 
process  of  deepening  or  restoring  wor 
lines  in  an  engraved  plate  by  the  action  u 
acid. 

Rebloom,  re-blom',  v.i.  To  bloom  or  bio 
som  again. 

Rcblossom,  re-blos'om,  v.i.  To  blossoi 
again;  to  rebloom. 

Rebound,  re-bound',  v.i.  [Prefix  re,  a" 
bound;  Fr.  rebondir,  to  rebound.J  i 
spring  or  bound  back;  to  fly  back  by  eiast 
force  after  impact  on  another  body.  v. 
To  drive  tack ;  to  cause  to  echo ;  to  reye 
berate._n.  The  act  of  flying  back  on  cc 
lision  with  another  body;  resilience. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr. «. 


REBUFF 
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ICt  iMlfl    re  buf,   «.     |  Prefix   rr,  back,  and 
old  luji'.  a  blow,  from  0  Fr.  buffe,  I 
blow.      Bl  hi  i  |     A   beating,   forcing,   or 
udden  chi  ck  ;  it  repulse  ,  ic 

fuswil ;    rejection  i>f  solicitation.      v.t.    To 
[  beat  buck ;  to  offer  sudden  resistance  to ;  to 
repel  the  advances  of. 

Rebuild,  re"  bild',  v.t.    To  build  again  :  to 
build  after  bavins  been  demolished.     Re- 
bulldrr.  re  bil  der,  n.     ( >ne  «  bo  rebuilds. 
Rebuilt,  re  bilt',  pp.     Built  again  .  n 
constructed 

Rebuke,  rg-buk',  v.t.— rebuked,  rebuking. 
■    rebouquer,  to  dull,  to  blunt,  to  rebufl 
uid  bouque,  an  old  and  dialectic  form 
cf  I'Y.  bovche.  the  mouth,  from  L.  bucca, 
the  mouth  )    To  chock  with  reproof;  to  re- 
prehend Bharply  and  summarily;  to  repri- 
tnand  ;  to  reprove.-    n.   A  direct  and  severe 
reprimand;  reproof;  reprehension;  a  chid 
ing.—  Rebiiknble,  re-mVka  bl.  a.  Worthy 
^lke  or  reprehension.— Rebukeful, 
k  tul,  a.    Containing  or  abounding  in 
rebukes.     Rcbuker.    re  bu'ker,   n.      One 
that  rebukes.— Rcbukliigly,  re-bu'king- 
li,  adv.    In  a  rebuking  manner;  by  way  of 
rebuke. 

Rebus,  re'bus,  n.  [L.,  ablative  plural  of 
res,  a  thing  —  lit.  by  things,   because  the 

,  meaning  is  indicated  by  things.  J  A  set  of 
words  written  by  figures  or  pictures  of 
objects  whose  names  resemble  in  sound 
those  words  or  the  syllables  of  which  they 
are  composed;  thus,  'I  can  see  you'  might 
be  expressed  by  figures  of  an  eye,  a  can, 
the  sea,  and  a  ewe ;  hence,  a  kind  of  puzzle 
made  up  of  such  figures  or  pictures. 

Rebut,  re-but',  v.t.  —  rebutted,  rebutting. 
[Fr.  rebuter,  rebouter,  to  put  or  thrust  back 
— re,  back,  and  bouter,  to  put,  to  thrust. 
Butt.]  To  repel,  as  by  counter  evidence; 
to  refute;  law,  to  oppose  by  argument,  plea, 
or  countervailing  proof.— Rebuttal,  re- 
hut'al.  n.  The  act  of  rebutting;  refutation; 
confutation.  —  Rebutter,  re-but'er,  n. 
Law,  the  answer  of  a  defendant  to  a  plain- 
tiff's surrejoinder. 

Recalcitrate,  re-kal'si-trat,  v.i.—recalci- 
1  trated,  recalcitrating.  [L.  recalcitro,  to  kick 
:  back— re,  back,  and  calcitrare,  to  kick,  from 
1  calx,  calcis,  the  heel.]  To  show  repugnance 
;  or  resistance  to  something;  to  be  refractory. 
— Rccalcitratioit,  re-kal'si-tra"shon,  n. 
1  Act  of  recalcitrating ;  opposition  ;  repug- 
nance.—Recalcitrant,  re-kal'si-trant,  a. 
Exhibiting  repugnance  or  opposition;  not 
submissive;  refractory. 
Secall,  re-ka.1',  v.t.  To  call  or  bring  back; 
to  take  back;  to  revoke;  to  annul  by  a  sub- 
sequent act ;  to  revive  in  memory ;  to  order 
to  come  back  from  a  place  or  mission  (to 
recall  a  minister  from  a  foreign  court). — 
n.  A  calling  back;  revocation;  the  power 
of  calling  back  or  revoking.— Recallable, 
re-kal'a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  recalled. 

Secant,  re-kant',  v.t.  andt.  [L.  recantare, 
to  recant,  to  recall — re,  back,  and  canto, 
freq.  of  cano,  to  sing.  Chant.]  To  retract; 
to  unsay ;  to  make  formal  contradiction  of 
something  which  one  had  previously  as- 
serted.—Recantation,  re-kan-ta'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  recanting;  retraction  ;  a  declar- 
ation that  contradicts  a  former  one. — Re- 
canter,  re-kan'ter,  n.    One  who  recants. 

Recapitulate,  re-ka-pit'ii-lat,  v.t.  —  re- 
capitidated,  recapitulating.  [Fr.  recapituler, 
L.L.  recapitulo,  recapitulatum— prefix  re, 
and  capitulum,  a  head  or  heading.  Capitu- 
late.] To  repeat  or  summarize,  as  the 
principal  things  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
discourse;  to  give  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts,  points,  or  arguments  of. — v.i. 
To  repeat  in  brief  what  has  been  said 
before.  —  Recapitulation,  re-ka-pit'Q- 
la"shon,  n.  The  act  of  recapitulating;  a 
concise  statement  of  the  principal  points  in 
a  preceding  discourse,  argument,  or  essay. 
—  Recapitulation  theory,  the  theory  that 
ancestral  stages  are  repeatedin  the  life- 
history.—  Recapltnlator,  re-ka-pit'u-la- 
ter,  n.  One  who.— Recapitulatory,  re- 
ka-pit'Q-la-to-ri,  a.  Containing  recapitula- 
tion. 

tecaptnre,  re-kap'tOr,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
raking;  the  retaking  of  goods  from  a  captor; 


a  prize  ret iikon. 
retake. 


-v.t.  To  capture  back;  to 


R<-e:ml.  rl  kai<t',  v.t.  To  cast  or  found 
again;  to  throw  again;  lo  mould  anew;  to 

throw  into  a  n<  a  tin  in 

Secede,   rl  aid'   a.i      raoaaTaa^  notikta 

|1.     reOMO     re,   back,   and   cidne,    to  walk. 

Okde.]  Po  mora  bank;  toretri  at;  to  with- 
draw .  to  »  it  Inli aw  from  a  claim  or  pn  It  n 
sion;  to  relinquish  what  had  been  proposed 
or  asserted  (to  rrralr  limn  ■  demand,  from 
pro]"  ,  i    (,,     ,  d)      To  cede  back; 

to  grant  or  yield  ton  former  DOW 

Receipt  ic  set/,  n.  [O.Fr.  recete,  rec.rple 
(Fr.  reoette),  from  L.  r<< teptus,  pp.  of  recipere, 
toreoata      Ki.ckivk.]    The  act  of  reoeiv 

ing  (the  receipt  of  a  letter);  that  which  is 
reOMTed;  pa  money  drawn  or  received; 
drawings  (his  receipts  were  £20  a  day);  a 
recipe ;  a  prescription  of  ingredients  for 
any  composition,  as  of  medicines,  &c; 
hence,  fig.  plan  or  scheme  by  which  any- 
thing may  be  effected;  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  something  received,  as  money, 
goods,  &c— v.t.  To  give  a  receipt  for;  to 
discharge,  as  an  account.— Rccciptable, 
re-set'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  receipted. 
—  Receipt-book,  n.  A  book  containing 
receipts.— Receiptor,  re-set'or,  n.  One 
who  receipts;  one  who  gives  a  receipt. 

Receive,  re-sev',  v.t.— received,  receiving. 
I  O.Fr.  recever,  receveir,  Fr.  recevoir,  from 
L.  recipio—re,  again,  and  capio,  to  take. 
Capable.]  To  get  or  obtain;  to  take,  as  a 
thing  given,  sent,  paid,  communicated,  &c; 
to  accept;  to  take  into  the  mind;  to  em- 
brace; to  allow  or  hold,  as  a  belief,  custom, 
tradition,  &c;  to  give  acceptance  to  (a  re- 
ceived belief);  to  allow  to  enter  in  an  official 
capacity;  to  welcome  as  a  guest;  to  enter- 
tain ;  to  take  in  or  on ;  to  hold,  admit, 
contain,  have  capacity  for  (a  box  to  receive 
contributions);  to  be  the  object  of;  to 
suffer  (to  receive  an  injury);  to  take  from 
a  thief,  knowing  the  thing  to  be  stolen. — 
Received  n  ess,  re-se'ved-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  received;  general  allowance  or 
belief.— Recelvabllity,  re-se'va-bil"i-ti, 
n.  Quality  of  being  receivable.  —  Re- 
ceivable, re-se'va-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
received.— Recelvableness,  re-se'va-bl- 
nes,  n.  Capability  of  being  received.— Re- 
ceiver, re-se'ver,  n.  One  who  receives ;  a 
person  appointed  by  a  court  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  of  land  or  other  property, 
which  is  in  dispute;  a  person  appointed  in 
some  business  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  the  concern;  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen; 
chem.  a  vessel  for  receiving  and  containing 
the  product  of  distillation;  a  vessel  for  re- 
ceiving and  containing  gases;  the  glass 
vessel  from  which  air  is  exhausted  by  an 
air-pump.— Receivers  of  wreck,  English  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  board  of  trade 
for  the  preservation  of  wreck,  &c. — Re- 
ceiving, re-se'ving,  p.  and  a.  Adapted 
to  receive,  take,  hold,  or  contain. — Re- 
ceiving box,  a  box  for  receiving  letters. — 
Receiving  office,  a  branch  post-office  where 
letters,  papers,  parcels,  &c,  may  be  posted, 
but  from  which  none  are  delivered. 

Recelebrate,  re-sel'e-brat,  v.t.  To  cele- 
brate again. —  Recelebration,  re-sel'e- 
bra"shon,  n.    The  act  of  recelebrating. 

Recense.t  re-sens',  v.t. — recensed,  recens- 
ing.  [L.  recensere,  to  review  or  examine — 
re,  again,  and  censere,  to  reckon.  Censor.] 
To  review;  to  revise.  —Recension,  re- 
sen'shon,  n.  An  examination ;  enumera- 
tion ;  a  revision  of  the  text  of  an  author  by 
a  critical  editor;  an  edited  version. — Re- 
censionist,  re-sen'shon-ist,  n.  One  who 
revises. 

Recent,  re'sent,  a.  [Fr.  ricent,  from  L. 
recens,  recentis,  recent ;  etym.  unknown.] 
Of  late  origin,  occurrence,  or  existence; 
new ;  not  of  remote  date,  antiquated  style, 
and  the  like;  modern;  only  made  known  or 
spoken  of  lately;  fresh  (recent  intelligence) ; 
geol.  applied  to  all  accumulations  and  de- 
posits whose  remains  belong  exclusively  to 
species  still  existing;  occurring  or  formed 
since  the  glacial  period.— Recently,  re'- 
sent-li,  adv.    Newly;  lately;  freshly;  not 


long  since.     ItcniilncM,  Reccnc 
■anl  im  i ,  i,  n  i, .,,  „     'iiyl.  M,,te  mi  quality 
of  bainf  n 
Receptacle,  rl  i  p/ta  u  01  rat/ap  la  ki.  «. 

[L.   receptaculutn,   from   recipio    receptum, 
to  n  i  am      i:i .  i  i\  i   |     Thai   which  n 
oi  hres,  admits,  or  oontalni  things ;  ■  plana 
or  ti   .  -  i  in  which  anythii  -i  and 

contained;  a  repoaitoi  m  rial  t>  nn 

given  to  a  pari  which  rec<  lv<  m  or  b.  ium 
other  parts;  as,  that  paitoi  ■  Bowel  upon 

which  i  lie  carpi  i  an  situated;  thai  pan  «>f 
the  axis  of  i  plan!  which  forma  a  ion  ,.i 
(Uhc,  bearing  the  flowers,  Reeeptaien- 
lar,  re-Hep  tak'u  lcr,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
rem  ptacle. 

Reception,  rS-sep'shon,  a,     |1,   reo 

from  recipio,  to  receive.  Ki  <  i  i\  i  i  a  n 
ceiving  or  manner  of  receiving;  receipt; 
treatment  at  first  coining;  wel< 
tainmenf.  a  formal  OOCBJ  Ion  "i  o<  lemony 
of  receiving  gnestB,  official  personages,  &c; 
admission  or  credence,  as  of  an  opinion  or 
doctrine;  acceptance  or  allowance  IC<  - 
ceptlble,  re-scp'ti-bl,  a.  |L.  receptibilU.] 
Capable  of  or  suited  for  being  received ; 
receivable.  —  Receptibillty,  rc-sep'ti- 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  receptible; 
receivableness.— Recc|>live,  rc-sep'tiv,  a. 
Such  as  to  receive  readily  (receptive  of 
teaching) ;  taking  in  ;  able  to  take  in,  hold, 
or  contain.— Receptivity,  Receptive- 
ness,  re-sep'tiv'i-ti,  rc-sep'tiv-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  receptive. 
Recess,  rc-ses',  n.  fL.  recessus,  from  re- 
cedo,  recessum.  Recede.]  A  withdrawing 
or  retiring;  a  moving  back  (the  recess  of 
the  tides) ;  place  of  retirement  or  secrecy  ; 
private  abode ;  the  time  or  period  during 
which  public  or  other  business  is  suspended 
(the  Christmas  recess  of  a  school);  a  cavity, 
niche,  or  sunken  space  formed  in  a  wall; 
an  alcove  or  similar  portion  of  a  room.— v.t. 
To  make  a  recess  in;  to  put  in  a  recess.— 
Recessed,  re-sest',  a.  Having  a  recess  or 
recesses.— Recessed  arch,  one  arch  within 
another.— Recession,  re-sesh'on,  n.  [L. 
recessio,  recessionis,  from  recedo;  in  last 
sense  directly  from  re  and  cession.]  The 
act  of  receding;  withdrawal;  position  rela- 
tively withdrawn  ;  a  cession  or  granting 
back ;  retrocession.  —  Recession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  same  as  Precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
—Recessional,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
recess  or  non-session  of  Parliament.  —  n. 
Hymn  or  other  verses  sung  after  service, 
when  the  choir  and  clergy  withdraw  from 
their  places.  —  Recessive,!  re-ses'iv,  a. 
Receding;  going  back. 

Recliabite,  rek'a-blt,  n.  Among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  one  of  a  family  whom  Jonadab, 
son  of  Rechab,  bound  to  abstain  from  wine, 
from  planting  vines,  &c,  Jer.  xxxv,  6; 
one  of  a  benefit  society  of  total  abstainers. 

Recliarter,  re-cbar'ter,  v.t.  To  charter 
again;  to  grant  another  charter  to. 

Rechauffe,  ra-sho-fa,  n.  [Fr.,  from  prefix 
re,  and  chauffer,  to  warm.  Chafe.]  Lit. 
a  warmed-up  dish ;  hence,  a  concoction  of 
old  materials;  old  literary  matter  worked 
up  into  a  new  form.— Recbauffage,  ra- 
sho-faj,  n.    A  working  up  of  what  is  old. 

Reclieat,  re-chef,  n.  [Fr.,  requite,  requeste, 
a  recheat.  Request.]  A  call  on  a  hunts- 
man's horn  to  bring  back  hounds. 

Recherche^  re-sher-sha,  a.  [Fr.]  Much 
sought  after;  choice;  rare;  exquisite. 

Recidivist,  re-sid'i-vist,  n.  [Fr.  ricidiviste 
— L.  re,  back,  cado,  to  fall.]  A  relapsed 
criminal  or  one  who  returns  to  crime. 

Recipe,  res'-i-pe,  n.  [L.  recipe,  take,  re- 
ceive, imper.  of  recipio,  to  take  or  receive 
Receive.]  The  first  word  of  a  physician's 
prescription ;  hence  the  prescription  itself, 
abbreviated  Ror^;  now  applied  to  a  re- 
ceipt for  making  almost  any  mixture  or 
preparation. 

Recipient,  re-sip'i-ent,  n.  [L.  recipiens, 
recipients,  ppr.  of  recipio.  Receive.]  A 
person  or  thing  that  receives;  one  to  whom 
anything  is  communicated.— o.  Receiving. 
—  Recipience,  Recipiency,  re-sip'i- 
ens,  re-sip'i-en-si,  n.    A  receiving;   act  or 


ch,  cftain;     eh,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.j'ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjjr;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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capacity  of  receiving;  reception.  Itcclp- 
10-1110(01-  re  mi1'  0  iik >  tcr,  a,  Eteouptire 
of  a  nervous  stimulus  and  giving  rue  to 

motion. 

Reciprocal,  re-sip'ro-kal,  a.  [L.  rttfpro- 
ens,  Jr.  rteiproqut,  alternating,  reciprocal, 

probably  connected  with  re,  back,  and  pro. 
forward.]  Acting  with  a  hack  ward  and 
forward  motion;  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  reciprocating;  done  by  each  to 
the  other;  mutual;  mutually  interchange- 
able; gram,  reflexive. — Reciprocal  or  inverse 
proportion.  Under  Invkksk. — Reciprocal 
quantities,  math,  quantities  which,  multi- 
plied together,  produce  unity.— Reciprocal 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  reciprocals  of 
two  quantities:  thus  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
4  to  9  is  that  of  l-4th  to  l-9th.— n.  That 
which  is  reciprocal  to  another  thing.—  Re- 
ciprocal of  a  quantity.  Id  math,  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  unity  by  the 
quantity;  thus,  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  a  i, 
and  conversely  the  reciprocal  of  i  is  4. — 
Reciprocally,  re-sip'ro-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
reciprocal  manner;  mutually;  interchange- 
ably; inversely.— Reelprocalness,  Re- 
Clprocality,  rC-sip'ro-kal-nes,  re-sip'ro- 
kal"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
reciprocal.  —  Reciprocate,  re-sip'ro-kat, 
v.i.— reciprocated,  reciprocating.  To  move 
backwards  and  forwards ;  to  have  an  alter- 
nate movement;  to  alternate. — v.t.  To  in- 
terchange ;  to  give  and  return  mutually ;  to 
give  in  requital  (to  reciprocate  favours). — 
Reciprocating,  re-sip'ro-kat-ing,  p.  and 
a.  Alternating ;  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  alternately. — Reciprocating  engine, 
that  form  of  engine  in  which  the  piston 
and  piston-rod  move  back  and  forth  in  a 
straight  line,  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the 
cylinder.— Reciprocation,  re-sip'ro-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  reciprocating;  in- 
terchange of  acts;  a  mutual  giving  and 
returning;  alternation.  —  Reciprocity, 
res-i-pros'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  reciprocal;  reciprocal  obligation  or 
right ;  equal  rights  or  benefits  to  be  mutu- 
ally yielded  or  enjoyed;  especially  equal 
commercial  rights  or  privileges  enjoyed 
mutually  by  two  countries  trading  together. 

Reel  si  on,  re-sizh'on,  n.  [L.  recisio — re, 
back,  and  cozdo,  to  cut.  Excision.]  The 
act  of  cutting  off. 

Recite,  re-sit',  v.t.— recited,  reciting.  [Fr. 
riciter,  from  L.  recitare — re,  again,  and  cito, 
to  cite.  Cite.]  To  repeat,  as  something 
prepared,  written  down,  or  committed  to 
memory  beforehand;  to  rehearse,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures,  before  an  audience ;  to 
tell  over;  to  relate  or  narrate;  to  go  over  in 
particulars;  to  recapitulate.  —  v.i.  To  re- 
hearse before  an  audience  compositions 
committed  to  memory;  to  rehearse  a  lesson. 
— Reciter,  re-si'ter,  n.  One  that  recites 
or  rehearses ;  a  narrator. — Recital,  re-si'- 
tal,  n.  The  act  of  reciting;  the  repetition 
of  the  words  of  another;  narration;  a  telling 
of  the  particulars  of  an  adventure  or  event; 
that  which  is  recited;  a  story;  a  narrative; 
a  musical  entertainment  given  by  a  single 
performer  (an  organ  recital).  —  Recita- 
tion, res-i-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  reciting; 
the  delivery  aloud,  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures, before  an  audience,  of  a  composition 
committed  to  memory,  as  an  elocutionary 
exhibition ;  the  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by 
pupils  before  their  instructor.  —  Recita- 
tive, res'i-ta-tev",  n.  [It.  recitativo.] 
Music,  a  species  of  vocal  composition  which 
differs  from  an  air  in  having  no  definite 
rhythmical  arrangement,  and  no  strictly 
constructed  melody ;  musical  recitation  or 
declamation ;  a  piece  of  music  to  be  sung 
recitatively.— Reel  tati  vely ,  res'i-ta-te  v"- 
li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  recitative.  — 
Recitativo,  res'i-ta-te"v6,  n.  [It.]  Reci- 
tative. 

Reck,  rek,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  reccan,  recan,  to 
reck,  regard;  cog.  O.Sax.  rokian,  Icel. 
rcekja,  O.H.G.  rdhhian,  geruochen,  to  reck 
or  care;  perhaps  same  root  as  reckon.]  To 
care;  to  mind;  to  heed;  to  regard:  often 
followed  by  of.—v.t.\  To  heed,  regard,  care 
for. — It  recks  (impersonal),  it  concerns  {it 
recks  me  not).— Reckless,  rek'les,  a.  Not 
recking;  careless;  heedless  of  consequences; 
mindless:  with  of  before  an  object.   .'.  Syn. 


tinder  Rash.  —  Recklessly,  rek'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  reckless  manner.— Reckless- 
BUI,  rek'los-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  reckless. 

Reckling,  rek'ling,  n.  [Probably  from 
reck,  lit.  one  that  requires  to  be  cared  for.] 
The  sinaJlesi  and  weakest  in  a  brood  of  ani- 
mals; hence,  a  helpless  babe.  (Tenn.) — a. 
Small;  weak;  helpless. 

Reckon,  rek'n,  v.t.  [O.E.  reknert,  rekenen, 
A.Sax.  gerecnian,  recenian  =  D.  rekenen, 
Dan.  regnt,  Icel.  reikna,  Sw.  riikna,  G.  rech- 
nen,  to  reckon,  number,  esteem ;  perhaps 
from  same  root  as  reck  or  right.]  To  count; 
to  number;  to  tell  one  by  one;  to  calculate; 
to  estimate  by  rank  or  quality;  to  esteem, 
account,  repute,  hold.— v.i.  To  make  com- 
putation ;  to  compute;  to  calculate;  to 
make  up  or  render  an  account;  to  adjust 
relations  of  desert  and  penalty;  to  think, 
suppose,  imagine  (in  this  sense  American 
rather  than  English).  —  To  reckon  on  or 
upon,  to  count  or  depend  upon. — To  reckon 
with,  to  call  to  account;  to  exact  penalty 
of.  —  Reckoner,  rek'n-er,  n.  One  who 
reckons;  something  that  assists  a  person  to 
reckon.  Ready-reckoner.  —Reckon- 
ing, rek'n-iug,  n.  The  act  of  computing; 
calculation ;  a  statement  and  comparison 
of  accounts  for  adjustment;  the  charges 
made  by  a  host  in  a  hotel,  tavern,  &c.  (to 
pay  the  reckoning);  naut.  the  calculation 
of  the  position  of  a  ship  from  the  rate  found 
by  the  log,  and  the  course  as  determined 
by  the  compass. 

Reclaim,  re-klam',  v.t.  [Re  and  claim;  Fr. 
riclamer,  to  claim  back,  to  reclaim  a  hawk, 
to  protest;  L.  reclamo — re,  back,  and  clamo, 
to  call.  Claim.]  To  claim  back;  to  demand 
to  have  returned ;  to  call  back ;  to  bring  a 
hawk  to  the  wrist  by  a  certain  call ;  to 
reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  domestic 
state ;  to  tame  ;  to  rescue  from  being  wild, 
desert,  or  waste;  to  bring  under  cultivation ; 
to  bring  back  from  error ;  to  reform. — v.i. 
To  cry  out;  to  exclaim  against  anything; 
Scots  law,  to  appeal  to  the  inner  house  of 
the  Court  of  Session.— n.  The  act  of  re- 
claiming; reformation.  —  Reclaimable, 
re-kla'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  reclaimed. 
— Reclaimably,  re-kla'ma-bli,  adv.  So 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  reclaimed. — Re- 
claimer, re-kia'mer,  n.  Onethatreclaims. 
— Reclaimless,  re-Mamies,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  reclaimed ;  not  to  be  reclaimed. — 
Reclamation,  rek-la-ma'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  reclaiming;  the  act  of  bringing  into 
cultivation;  the  bringing  back  of  a  person 
from  evil  courses;  a  demand;  claim  made; 
a  remonstrance  or  representation. 

Recline,  re-klin',  v.t. — reclined,  reclining. 
[L.  reclino,  to  bend  back— re,  back,  and 
clino,  to  bend  (whence  also  incline,  decline); 
root  same  as  that  of  E.  to  lean.]  To  lean 
to  one  side  or  sidewise;  to  lay  down  to  rest 
(to  recline  the  head). — v.i.  To  rest  or  repose; 
to  take  a  recumbent  position.— Recliner, 
re-kll'ner,  nL  One  who  reclines.— Recli- 
ning, re-kh'ning,  p.  and  a.  Leaning  back 
or  sidewise ;  lying  in  repose.  —  Reclining 
dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  reclines  from  the 
perpendicular.— Reel inate,  re-kll'nat,  a. 
[L.  reclinatus.]  Bot.  reclined,  as  a  leaf; 
bent  downward,  so  that  the  point  is  lower 
than  the  base.— Reclination,  rek-li-na'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  leaning  or  reclining; 
surg.  one  of  the  operations  used  for  the 
cure  of  cataract. 

Reclose,  re-kloz',  v.t.  To  close  or  shut 
again. 

Reclothe,  re-kloTH',  v.t.    To  clothe  again. 

Reclnse,  re-klos',  a.  [Fr.  rectus,  fem.  re- 
cluse, from  L.  reclusus,  pp.  of  recludo,  re- 
clusum,  to  lay  open,  but  in  L.L.  signifying 
to  shut  — re,  again,  back,  and  claudere,  to 
shut.  Close.]  Living  shut  up  or  apart 
from  the  world;  retired;  sequestered;  soli- 
tary.—n.  A  person  who  lives  in  retirement 
or  seclusion;  a  hermit:  a  religious  devotee 
who  lives  in  an  isolated  cell. — Reclusely, 
re-klos'li,  adv.  In  a  recluse  manner.— Re- 
cluseness,  re-klbs'nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  recluse.  — Reclnsion,  re-klb'zhon, 
n.  A  state  of  retirement  from  the  world; 
seclusion.— Reclusive,  re-klb'siv,  a.  Af- 
fording retirement  from  society;  recluse. — 


Itcclusory,  re-klb'so-ri,  n.    The  abode  of 
a  recluse;  a  hermitage. 

Recognize,  Recognise,  rek'og-nlz,  t>.fc— 

recognized,   recognised;    recognizing,    , 
nisivg.     [From  recognisance  (which  is 
in  English),  O.Fr.  recognoissance,  from  l, 
recognosco—re  and  cognosco.    Coonii 
Know.  I    To  recall  or  recover  the  know 
ledge  of;  to  perceive  the  identity  of,  with 
a  person  or  thing  formerly  known;  to  know 
again;   to  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of;; 
to  acknowledge  formally;  to  indicate  one'a 
notice  by  a  bow  or  nod;  to  indicate  an 
ation  of  (to  recognize  services  by  a  reward). 
— v.i.   Law,  to  enter  into  recognizani 
—Recognizer,  Recogniser,  rek  1 
zer,  n.    One  who  recognizes.— Recogni- 
tion,  rek  og-nish'on,  n.     [L.    reco<ii> 
The  act  of  recognizing  or  state  of   b 
recognized;   a  perceiving  as  being  known/ 
avowal;  notice  taken;  acknowledgeim 
Recognition  markings,  in  birds  and  mam 
mals,   conspicuous    markings  supposed  to 
aid  mutual  recognition  by  members  of  a 
species.— Recognltory,  re-kog'ni-to-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  recognition.— Recogniza- 
ble, Recognisable,   rek'og-ni"za-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  recognized.— Recogni- 
zance, Recognisance,  re-kog'ni-zanaor 
re-kon'i-zaus,  n.    [Fr.  reconnaissance,  O.Fr. 
recognoissance.]    Act  of  recognizing;  recog-, 
nition;  mark  or  badge  of  recognition;  token 
law,  an  obligation  which  a  man  enters  intc 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  with  condition  t< 
do  some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  tin 
assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 
Recoil,  re-koil',  v.i.    [Fr.  reculer,  from  L. 
re,  back,  and  cuius,  the  posteriors;  same 
root  as  in  Gael,  cul,  W.  cil,  the  back.]   Tc 
rebound;    to  fall  back;  to  take  a  sudder 
backward  motion  after  an  advance;  to  be 
forced  to  retreat;  to  return  after  a  certaii 
strain  or  impetus  (the  gun  recoils);  to  start 
or  draw  back  as  from  anything  repulsive, 
alarming,  or  the  like;   to   shrink.— n.    A 
starting  or  falling  back:   rebound;   the  re- 
bound or  resilience  of  a  firearm  when  dis- 
charged.— Recoiler,    re-koi'ler,  n.     One 
who  recoils. 

Recoin,  re-koin',  v.t.  To  coin  again.  - 
Recoinage,  re-koi'naj,  n.  The  act  oi 
coining  anew. 

Recollect,  rek'ol-lekt,  v.t.  [Lit.  to  colled 
or  gather  again.]  To  recover  or  recall  the 
knowledge  of;  to  bring  back  to  the  mini 
or  memory;  to  remember:  reft.,  to  recovei 
resolution  or  composure  of  mind;  to  colled 
one's  self.  .'.  Syn.  under  Remember.- 
Recollection,  rek-ol-lek'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  recollecting  or  recalling  to  the  mem 
ory ;  a  bringing  back  to  mind ;  reniera 
brance;  the  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the 
mind,  or  the  period  over  which  such  power 
extends;  that  which  is  recollected;  some 
thing  recalled  to  mind.  .".  Syn.  undei 
Memory.— Recollect!  ve,  rek'ol-lek'tiv 
a.    Having  the  power  of  recollecting. 

Recollect,  re-kol-lekt',  v.t.  To  collect  01 
gather  again;  to  collect  what  has  beer 
scattered. 

Recol  let,  rek'o-la,  n.  [Fr.  rlcollet,  L.  re 
collectus,  so  called  because  they  recollectei 
and  strictly  observed  all  the  rules  of  theii 
order.]  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order  0: 
Franciscans. 

Recolonize,  re-kol'on-Iz,  v.t.  To  colonizt 
a  second  time.  —  Recolonlzatiou,  re 
kol'o-ni-za"shon,  n.  A  second  colonization 

Recombine,  re-kom-bin',  v.t.  To  corobim 
again.— Recombination,  re-kom'bi-na" 
shon,  n.    Combination  a  second  time. 

Recommence,  re-kom-mens',  v.t.  and  i 
To  commence  again;  to  begin  anew.— Re 
commencement,  re-kom-mens'ment,  n 
A  commencement  anew. 

Recommend,  rek-om-mend',  v.t.  [Re  ane 
commend;  Fr.  recommander,  to  recommend 
to  commend,  to  intrust.]  To  comment  f< 
another's  notice;  to  put  in  a  favouraolt 
light  before  another;  to  commend  or  giv 
favourable  representations  of;  to  make  ac 
ceptable;  to  attract  favour  to;  hence,  t< 
recommend  itself,  to  make  itself  approved 
to  advise,  as  to  an  action,  practice,  measure 
remedy,  &c;  to  set  forward  as  advisable.- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me.  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abizne— the  Fr.  *. 
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1  Keronniiciidnbie.  rek  om  inen'da-bl,  a. 
Worth)  "I  recommendation.  Recom- 
mendation,  rek  0111   men    dfl     -lion,   n. 

The  act  <>i  recommending;  0  favourable  re 
illation;  that  \\  It  14.-1 1  procured  favoui 
ivourable  reception  ltccomiiicn- 
dEtory,  rek-oui-men'da-to-ri,  a.  Serving 
,,,  ^commend.  Rccom  mender,  rek 
(Mil  men  <lcr,  u.  One  who  recommends. 
|{<-<  ommivsloii.  ro  kom-mi&h'on,  v.t.  To 
commission  again. 

Recommit,  re  kom  mit',  v.t.  To  commit 
strum  (as  persons  to  prison);  to  refer  again 
to  a  committee.  IC)  com  III  i  I  III*  11 1  IC<  - 
<  .1 111  iii  1  ( I :i I .  re  kom  nut  lnent,  re-kom 
I,  11.  A  second  or  renewed  commit 
ment;  a  renewed  reference  to  a  committee. 

i{ccoiiipcnsc,  rek'om-pens,   v.t. —  recom- 

11,    recompensing.      |Fr.    recompense!; 
recompenso—Li.   re,  again,  and   r.om- 
.  compensation,  to  compensate.     Com- 
-  v  1 1   ]    To  give  or  render  an  equivalent 
1  for  services,  loss,  &c. ;  to  reward;  to 
requite;  to  compensate;  to  return  an  equi- 
valent for;  to  make  amends  for  by  anything 
equivalent;  to  make  compensation  for. — n. 
An  equivalent  returned  for  anything  given, 
.  or  suffered;  compensation,   reward; 
Umends.  —  Rccompenser,    rek'oin-pen- 
One  who  recompenses. 

{('compile,  re-kom-pTl',  v.t.    To  compile 
1  or  anew.  —  Reconciliation,  re- 

kom'pi-la"shon,  n.    A  compiling  anew. 

teroiicllc,  rek'on-sll,  v.t.— reconciled,  re- 
nin.   |Fr.  reconcilier,  from  L.  recon- 
re,  again,  and  concilio,  to  conciliate. 
iliate.]    To  conciliate  anew;  to  re- 
store to  uuion  and  friendship  after  estrange- 
ment; to  adjust  or  settle  (differences,  quar- 
to bring   to    acquiescence    or   quiet 
submission  (to  reconcile  one's  self  to  afliic- 
10ns);   to  make  consistent  or  congruous: 
followed  by  with  or  to;  to  remove  apparent 
hscrepancies    from;    to    harmonize. — v.i. 
ro    become    reconciled.  —  Reconciler, 
ek'on-sil-er,   n.  —  One  who   reconciles.  — 
Reconcilement,    rek'on-sll -ment,    n. 
mediation;  renewal   of    friendship.  — 
Reconciliation,  rek'on-sil-i-a"shon,  n. 
L.  reconciliatie.]    The  act  of  reconciling 
\arties  at  variance;  renewal  of  friendship 
if ter  disagreement  or  enmity;  Scrip,  atone- 
uent;  expiation;  the  act  of  harmonizing 
ir  making  consistent;  agreement  of  things 
■:eemingly  opposite  or  inconsistent. — Rec- 
mcillatory,  rek-on-sil'i-a-to-ri,  a.    Able 
>r  tending  to  reconcile.— Reconcilable, 
•ek-on-si'la-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  again 
)rought   to   friendly  feelings;   capable  of 
leing  made  to  agree  or  be  consistent;  ca- 
pable of  being  harmonized.  —  Reconci- 
aoleness,  rek-on-sila-bl-nes,  n.  —  Rec- 
incilably,  rek-on-srla-bli,  adv. 
econdense,  re-kon-dens',  v.t.    To  con- 
lense  again.— Recoil  den  sati  on,  re-kon'- 
len-sa"shon,  n.    The  act  of  recondensing. 

eeondite,  rek'on-dit  or  re-kon'dlt,  a.  [L. 
econditus,  pp.  of  recondo—re,  back,  and 
ondo,  to  conceal  (as  in  abscond).]  Hidden 
rom  the  mental  perception;  abstruse;  pro- 
ound;  dealing  with  things  abstruse. 

econduct,  re-kon-dukt',  v.t.  To  conduct 
>ack  or  again. 

('confirm,  re-kon-ferm',  v.t.  To  confirm 
new. 

econnalssance.re-kon'na-sans,  n.  [Fr. 
Reconnoitre.]  The  act  or  operation  of 
econnoitring;  preliminary  examination  or 
urvey  of  a  territory  or  of  an  enemy's  posi- 
ion,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  military 
pere  tions.  —  Reconnaissance  in  force,  a 
emonstration  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Jen  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
osition  or  strength  of  an  enemy. 

cconnoitre,  rek-on-noi'ter,  v.t. — recon- 
oitred.  reconnoitring.  [O.Fr.  reconnoitre, 
V.  reconnattre,  from  L.  recognosco  —  re, 
gain,  and  cognosco.  The  elements  of  the 
'ord  are  same  as  in  recognize  (which  see).] 
'0  make  a  preliminary  survey  of;  to  examine 
r  survey,  as  a  tract  or  region,  for  military 
urposes.— n.  A  preliminary  survey;  a  re- 
innaissance. 
econquer,  re-kong'ker,  v.t.    To  conquer 


ngain;  to  recover  by  conquest;  to  recover; 

to  regain.     Kceoii«|ii«-si,  rl  kong'kwest, 

?i.    A  oonquest  again  01  anew. 
Rccoiinccralc,    re  kon'si'  krAt,    vt       To 

consecrate  anew,      ItccoilMrcrnlloil.  le 

kon'Bc-kia'iihon,   11.      A    renewed  001 

t  ion. 
Rccoiiftldcr,    re  kon  sid'er,    V.t,     To   MM 

sider  again;   to  turn  over  in  tlie  mimi  a^ain; 

to  take   into  consideration  a  second  lime, 

generally   with    the    view   of   rescinding. 

Kccoiislllcralloll,  re  koii  Hid  er  a'  slum, 

n.    The  act  of  recoiiHidering. 
Reconstruct,    re-kon-strukt',    V.t.      To 

construct   again;    to    rebuild.  —  ltccon- 

KtrilCllOII,   le  kon  slink  shon,    n.      Act  of 

constructing  ugain.  —  Rccon «tr net Ive, 

re-kon-struk'tiv,  a.  Able  or  tending  to  re- 
construct. 

Reconvene,  rc-kon-ven',  v.t.  To  convene 
or  call  together  again.-  v.i.  To  assemble  or 
come  together  again. 

Reconvert,  ro-kon-vert',  v.t.  To  convert 
again  .  —  Recoil  version,  re-kon-ver'shon, 
u.    A  second  or  renewed  conversion. 

Recon  vey,  re-kon-va',  v.t.  To  convey  back 
or  to  its  former  place;  to  transfer  back  to 
a  former  owner.  —  Reconveyance,  re- 
kou-va'ans,  n.  The  act  of  reconveying;  the 
act  of  transferring  back  to  a  former  pro- 
prietor. 

Record,  re-kord',  v.t.  [Fr.  recorder,  to  get 
by  heart,  formerly  also  to  record,  from  L. 
recordor,  to  remember— re,  again,  and  cor, 
cordis,  the  heart  (whence  also  cordial,  con- 
cord, discord,  courage,  &c.).]  To  preserve 
the  memory  of  by  written  or  other  charac- 
ters; to  register;  to  note;  to  write  down 
or  enter  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  evi- 
dence of;  to  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or 
memory;  to  attest!.— n.  (rek'ord).  Some- 
thing set  down  in  writing  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  it;  a  regis- 
ter; an  authentic  or  official  account  of  facts 
or  proceedings,  entered  in  a  book  for  pre- 
servation; the  book  or  document  contain- 
ing such;  a  public  document;  memory;  re- 
membrance; testimony;  witness  (to  bear 
record);  the  known  facts  in  a  person's  life, 
especially  in  that  of  a  public  man;  one's 
personal  history. — In  record,  upon  record, 
set  down;  registered.— Court  of  record  (re- 
kord').  one  of  the  higher  courts  in  which  the 
recordsof  the  suits  are  preserved.— Recor- 
der, re-kor'der,  n.  One  who  records;  a 
person  whose  official  duty  is  to  register 
writings  or  transactions;  in  England,  the 
chief  judicial  officer  of  a  borough  or  city, 
exercising  within  it,  in  criminal  matters, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  record  (whence 
his  title);  an  old  musical  instrument,  some- 
what like  a  flageolet;  a  registering  appara- 
tus.— Recorderstaip,  re-kor'der-ship,  n. 
The  office  of  a  recorder. —  Recording, 
re-kor'ding,  p.  and  a.  Registering. — Record- 
ing telegraph,  a  telegraph  provided  with  an 
apparatus  which  makes  a  record  of  the 
message  transmitted.  —  Record-ofliee, 
rek'ord,  n.    A  place  for  keeping  records. 

Recount,  re-kount',  v.t.  [Except  in  last 
sense  from  Fr.  reconter — re,  and  conter,  to 
tell,  from  L.  computo,  to  compute.  Com- 
pute, Count.]  To  relate  in  detail:  to  tell 
or  narrate  the  particulars  of;  to  rehearse; 
to  count  again. 

Recoup,  re-kop',  ».  [From  Fr.  recoupe, 
cloth  remaining  after  cutting  out  clothes, 
from  re,  back,  and  couper,  to  cut.]  Law, 
a  sum  kept  back;  a  deduction;  discount. — 
v.t.  Law,  to  keep  back  as  a  set-off  or  dis- 
count; hence,  refl.  to  indemnify  one's  self 
for  a  loss  or  damage  by  a  corresponding 
advantage.— Recoupment,  re-kop'ment, 
n.    The  act  of  recouping. 

Recourse,  re-kors',  n.  [Fr.  recours,  from 
L.  recursus,  a  running  back,  a  return,  from 
recurro,  to  run  back — re,  back,  and  curro, 
to  run.  Course.]  A  going  to,  as  for  help 
or  protection ;  a  recurrence  in  difficulty, 
perplexity,  need,  or  the  like. 

Recover,  re-kuv'er,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  recovrer 
(Fr.  recouiTer),  from  L.  recuperare,  to  re- 
cover; of  doubtful  origin.]  To  regain,  to 
get  or  obtain  after  being  lost;  to  get  back; 
to  restore  from  sickness,  faintness,  or  the 


like,   to  lei  ne.   to  cure;   to  hen],   fen  '<"  ftj 

to  make  up  for;  to  rescue;  law,  to  gain  us 
a  compensation,  to  obtain  m  return  foi 
Injury  or  debt;  to  obtain  title  to  by  )udg 

ment    in    a   oourt    of   law.     v.i.    To   n 

he.iith  ;iii.i  ilokneat;  to  grow  well  again; 

ton  K.'in    a    foi  DM  mlit  mn,    iih 

after  misfortune  or  disturbance  oi  mind; 
to  suooeed  in  a  lawsuit     Recoverable, 

re-kuv'cr-a-hl,  a    Capable  ol  b<  Ing  n  gained 

or  recovered;  obtainable  from  ■  debtor  or 
possessor.  —  Reeovera III enesi    ri 

er-a-bl-nes,  n.     The  stair  of  being  rOOOTi  1 
able.—  Recovercr,  re  km.  111,   n     One 
who  recovers.-  Itccot  (  r> ,   ri  kuv'i n  1,  n 
The  act  or  power  of  regaining  or  getting 
again;  restoration  from  sickness  or  falnl 
ness;    restoration   from    low   condition    or 

misfortune;  /«"•,  the  obtaining  of  ri^ht  to 
something  by  a  verdict  and  Judgment  ol 
court  from  an  opposing  party  in  a  suit. 

Recreant,  rek're-ant,  a.  [O.Fr.  recreant, 
ppr.  of  recroire,  L. L.  recredere,  to  K'ivc  in, 
to  confess  defeat- L.  re,  again,  and  credo, 
to  believe.  See  Miscreant.]  Craven  ; 
yielding  to  an  enemy;  cowardly;  mean 
spirited;  apostate;  false.  —  it.  One  who 
basely  yields;  one  who  begs  for  mercy;  a 
mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch.  Itecre- 
antly,  rek're-ant-li,  adv.  In  a  recreant 
manner;  basely;  falsely.  —  Recreancy, 
rek're-an-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  recre- 
ant; cowardice. 

Recreate,  rek're-at,  v.t.— recreated,  recre- 
ating. (L.  recreo,  recreatum—re,  again,  and 
creo,  to  create.  Create.]  To  revive  or  re- 
fresh after  toil  or  exertion;  to  reanimate; 
as  languid  spirits  or  exhausted  strength; 
to  amuse;  to  divert;  to  gratify.— v.i.  To 
take  recreation.— v.t.  (re-kre-af).  [Directly 
from  re  and  create.]  To  create  or  form 
anew.  —  Recreation,  rek-re-a'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  recreating  or  the  state  of  being 
recreated;  refreshment  of  the  strength  and 
spirits  after  toil;  amusement;  entertain- 
ment.—Recreative,  rek're-a-tiv,  a.  Ten- 
ding to  recreate;  refreshing;  diverting.— 
Recreatively,  rek're-a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a 
recreative  manner.  —  Recreatlvencss, 
rek're-i-tiv-nes,  n. 

Recrement,  rek're-ment,  n.  [L.  recre- 
mentum,  from  recerno—re,  back,  and  cerno, 
to  separate.  Secret.]  Superfluous  matter 
separated  from  that  which  is  useful;  dross; 
scoria;  spume.— Recremental,  Recre- 
mentitial,  Recrementltions,  rek-re- 
men'tal,  rek're-men-tish"al,  rek're-men- 
tish"us,  a.  Drossy;  consisting  of  superflu- 
ous matter  separated  from  that  which  is 
valuable. 

Recriminate,  re-krim'i-nat,  v.i.— recrimi- 
nated, recriminating.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
criminor,  I  accuse.  Crime.  To  return 
one  accusation  with  another;  to  charge  an 
accuser  with  the  like.— v.t.  To  accuse  in 
return.— Recrimination,  re-krim'i-na"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  recriminating;  the 
return  of  one  accusation  with  another; 
law,  an  accusation  brought  by  the  accused 
against  the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact;  a 
counter -accusation.  —  Recriminative, 
Recriminatory,  re-krim'i-na-tiv,  re- 
krim'i-na-to-ri,  a.  Recriminating  or  retort- 
ing accusation.  —  Recriminator,  re- 
krim'i-na-ter,  n.    One  who  recriminates. 

Recross,  re-kros',  v.t.    To  cross  again. 

Recrudescent,  re-krd-des'ent,  a.  [L.  re- 
crudesco—re,  again,  and  crudescere,  to  be- 
come raw,  from  crudus,  raw.  Crude.] 
Growing  raw,  sore,  or  painful  again. — 
Recrndescence,  Recrudescency,  re- 
-kro-des'ens,  re-krd-des'en-si,  n.  The  state 
of  being  recrudescent;  med.  increased  se- 
verity of  a  disease  after  temporary  remis- 
sion. 

Recruit,  re-krot',  v.t.  [Fr.  recruter,  from 
recrute,  a  participial  noun  from  O.Fr.  re- 
croistre,  pp.  recrti,,  from  L.  recresco  —  re, 
again,  and  cresco,  to  grow  (seen  in  crescent, 
increase,  &c).  Crescent]  To  repair  by 
fresh  supplies;  to  restore  the  wasted  vigour 
of;  to  renew  the  health,  spirits,  or  strength 
of;  to  refresh;  to  supply  with  new  men;  to 
make  up  by  enlistment  (to  recruit  an  army). 
— v.i.    To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  So.  loch;     g,  go;     J,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     th,  then;  th,  (Mn;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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wasted;  to  gain  flesh,  health,  spirits,  kv..\ 
to  raise  new  soldiers.—  n.  A  soldier  newly 
enlisted.— Recruiter,  re -krdt'er,  n.  One 
who  recruits.  —  KccrultlllK-Mcrue.-i  11 1 
n.  A  sergeant  deputed  to  enlist  recruits 
Recruitment,  re-krot'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  recruiting. 

Kerry  stalllze,  re-kris'tal-Tz,  v.t  To  crys- 
tallize a  second  time.  —  RecrvHlnlll/.n- 

t  ion.  re-kris'tal-i-za"shon,  n.  The  process 
of  recrystallizing. 

Rectal.    Under  Rectum. 

Rectangle,  rek'tang-gl,  n.  [L.  rectangulus 
— rectus,  right,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  A 
right-angled  parallelogram;  a  quadrilateral 
figure  having  all  its  angles  right  angles.— 
Rectangular,  rek-tang'gfi-ler,  «.  Right 
angled;  having  an  angle  or  angles  of  ninety 
degrees.  —  Rectangularly,  rek-tang'gii- 
ler-li,  adv.  In  a  rectangular  manner;  with 
or  at  right  angles. 

Rectify,  rek'ti-fl,  v.t.— rectified,  rectifying. 
[Fr.  rectifier,  from  L.  rectus,  right,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  or  put  right;  to 
correct  when  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false;  to 
amend;  to  refine  by  repeated  distillation  or 
sublimation;  to  convert  (alcohol)  into  gin, 
&c. ,  by  flavouring  specially. — Rect  1  fl ab I e, 
rek'ti-fi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  rectified 
or  set  right.  —Rectification,  rek'ti-fi-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  rectifying; 
the  act  of  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong; 
the  process  of  refining  or  purifying  by  re- 
peated distillation. — Rectification  of  a  globe, 
the  adjustment  of  it  preparatory  to  the 
solution  of  a  proposed  problem.— Rectifi- 
er, rek'ti-fl-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
rectifies;  one  who  refines  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations; a  device  for  obtaining  direct  elec- 
tric current  from  alternating  current.  See 
Thermionic  Valve. 

Rectilinear,  Rectilineal,  rek-ti-lin'e- 
er,  rek-ti-lin'e-al,  a.  [L.  rectus,  right,  and 
linea,  a  line.]  Bounded  by  straight  lines; 
consisting  of  a  straight  line  or  of  straight 
lines;  straight.— Rectilinearity,  rek'ti- 
lin-e-ar"i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  rectilinear. 
— Rectillneally,  Rectllinearly,  rek- 
ti-lin'e-al-li,  rek-ti-lin'e-er-li,  adv.  In  a  rec- 
tilinear manner;  in  a  right  line. 

Rection.t  rek'shon,  n.  [L.  rectio,  rectionis, 

from  rego,  rectum,  to  rule  or  govern.]  Gram. 

same  as  Government. 
Recti  rostral,  rek-ti-ros'tral,  a.  [L.  rectus, 

straight,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]    Having  a 

straight  beak. 
Rectlserial,  rek-ti-se'ri-al,  a.    [L.  rectus, 

straight,  and  series,  a  row.]    Disposed  in  a 

straight  line  or  row. 
Rectitude,  rek'ti-tud,  n.     [L.  rectitudo, 

from  rectus,  pp.  of  rego,  rectum,  to  keep  or 

lead   straight.     Regent.]     Rightness   of 

principle  or  practice;  uprightness;  integrity; 

honesty;  probity;  correctness. 

Recto,  rek'to,  n.  [L.  rectus,  right.]  The 
right-hand  page  of  an  open  book;  the  right- 
hand  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  opposed 
to  verso,  on  the  reverse. 

Rector,  rek'ter,  n.  [L.  rector,  a  ruler,  from 
rego,  rectum,  to  rule,  to  keep  right.  Rec- 
titude.] A  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church  who  has  the  charge  of  a  parish,  and 
to  whom  belong  the  parsonage  and  tithes; 
the  head  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln  colleges, 
Oxford;  the  chief  elective  officer  of  some 
universities,  as  in  France  and  Scotland;  in 
Scotland  also  the  title  of  the  head-master 
of  an  academy  or  important  public  school. 
Rectoral,  Rectorial,  rek'ter-al,  rek-to'- 
ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rector  or  to  a 
rectory. — Rectorial  tithes,  great  or  predial 
tithes.  —  Rectorship,  rek'ter -ship,  ». 
The  office  or  rank  of  a  rector.— Rectory, 
rek'to-ri,  n.  A  parish  church  or  parish  held 
by  a  rector;  a  rector's  mansion  or  parson- 
age-house. 

Rectrix,  rek'triks,  n.  pi.  Retrices,  rek- 
tri'sez.  [L.  rectrix,  a  female  governor. 
Rector.]  One  of  the  long  quill  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  a  bird,  which  like  a  rudder 
direct  its  flight. 

Rectum,  rek'tum,  n.  [L.  rectum,  straight, 
because  once  thought  to  be  straight.] 
Anat.  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  large 


intentine  opening  at  fcm)  inns.  -  Rectal, 
rek'tal,  a.     Relating  to  the  rectum. 

Recultlvate,  re-kul'ti-vat,  v.t.  To  culti- 
vate anew.  —  Recultlvatlon,  re-knl'ti- 
va"shon,  n.    The  act  of  cultivating  anew. 

Recumbent,  re-kum'bent,  a.  fL.  rrni,,,- 
bens,  recumh, utis,  ppr.  of  recumbo—re,  back, 
and  cumbo,  to  lie.  Incumbent.]  Leaning; 
reclining;  lying  down;  reposing;  inactive; 
zool.  and  bot.  applied  to  a  part  that  leans  or 
reposes  upon  anything.— Recumbency, 
Recumbence,  ro-kum'ben-si,  re  kuni'- 
bens,  n.  The  state  of  being  recumbent;  the 
posture  of  reclining,  or  lying;  rest;  repose; 
idle  state.  —  Recumbently,  rekum'- 
bent-li,  adv.    In  a  recumbent  posture. 

Recuperate,  re-ku'per-at,  v.t. —recuper- 
ated, recuperating.  |L.  recupero,  recuper- 
atum.  Recover.]  To  recover;  to  regain. 
—  v.i.  To  recover;  to  regain  health. — 
Recuperation,  re-ku'per-a"shon,  n. 
[L.  recuperatio.]  Recovery.— Recupera- 
tive, Recuperatory.  re-ku'per-a-tiv,  re- 
ku'per-a-to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  recovery; 
pertaining  to  recovery. 

Recur,  re-ker',  v.i. — recurred,  recurring. 
[L.  recurro—re,  and  curro,  to  run.  Cur- 
rent.] To  return;  to  return  to  the  thought 
or  mind;  to  have  recourse;  to  turn  for  aid; 
to  occur  again  or  be  repeated  at  a  stated 
interval,  or  according  to  some  regular  rule. 
—Recurrence,  Recurrency,  re-ker'- 
ens,  re-ker'en-si,  n.  The  act  of  recurring, 
or  state  of  being  recurrent;  return;  resort; 
recourse.— Recurrent,  re-ker'ent,  a.  Re- 
turning from  time  to  time;  turned  back  in 
its  course. —Recurring,  re-ker'ing,  a. 
Returning  again.—  Recurring  or  circulating 
decimals.    Circulating. 

Recnrvate,  Recurved,  re-ker'vat,  re- 
kervd',  a.  [L.  re,  back,  and  curvus,  bent.] 
Bot.  bent,  bowed,  or  curved  backward  or 
outward  (a  recurvate  leaf,  &c). — Recur- 
vation, Recurvatnre,  re-ker-va'shon, 
re-ker'va-tur,  n.  A  bending  or  flexure  back- 
ward.—Recurve,  re-kerv',  v.t.— recurved, 
recurving.  To  bend  back.— Recur  viros- 
tral,  re-ker'vi-ros"tral,  a.  [L.  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  Ornith.  having  the  beak  recurved 
or  bent  upwards,  as  an  avoset. — Recur- 
vity,  re-ker'vi-ti,  n.  Recurvation.  — 
Recurvous,  re-ker'vus,  a.  Bent  back- 
ward. 

Recusant,  rek'u-zant,  a.  [Fr.  recusant, 
L.  recusans,  recusantis,  ppr.  of  recuso,  to 
refuse,  to  reject — re,  back,  and  causa,  cause.] 
Obstinate  in  refusal;  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  or  to 
conform  to  the  established  rites  of  a  church. 
— n.  One  obstinate  in  refusing;  one  who 
will  not  conform  to  general  opinion  or  prac- 
tice; specifically — Eng.  hist,  a  nonconform- 
ist. —  Recusancy,  rek'u-zan-si,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  recusant;  the  tenets  of  a 
recusant;  nonconformity. 

Red,  red,  a.  [A  Sax.  redd,  red;  cog.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  rod,  Icel.  rauthr  (raudr),  D.  rood, 
G.  roth,  Goth,  rauds;  same  root  as  in  L. 
rufus,  ruber,  G.  erythros,  W.  rhwdd,  Ir. 
and  Gael,  ruadh,  red;  Skr.  rudhira,  blood. 
Akin  are  ruddy,  russet,  ruby,  rubric,  &c] 
Of  a  bright  warm  colour  resembling  blood; 
a  general  term  applied  to  many  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  crimson,  scarlet,  ver- 
milion, &c;  often  used  in  forming  com- 
pound words  which  are  self-explanatory 
(red-backed,  red-breasted,  red-cheeked,  &c). 
— Red  admiral,  a  beautiful  species  of  British 
butterfly.—  Red  cedar,  a  species  of  North 
American  and  West  Indian  juniper,  of 
which  the  heart-wood  is  in  much  request 
for  the  outsides  of  black-lead  pencils.—  Red 
chalk.  Reddle. — Red  cross,  the  rectangu- 
lar cross  of  St.  George,  the  national  saint 
of  England.— Red  deer,  the  common  stag,  a 
native  of  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
still  plentiful  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
— Red  gum,  an  eruptive  skin  disease  to 
which  infants  are  subject.—  Red  hat,  a  mili- 
tary policeman.— Red  herring,  the  common 
herring  highly  salted,  dried,  and  smoked,  so 
as  to  keep  for  a  long  time;  something  cast  in 
the  path  as  a  means  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  persons,  or  the  scent  of  hounds, 
from  the  real  object;  something  intended 
to  sidetrack  an  issue.— Red  Indian  or  Red 


man,  one  of  the  copper-coloured  aborigine» 
of  America.     Red  ochre,  a  name  common 
to  a  variety   of   pigments.   -Red  orpi 
Realgar,     lied  pine,  a  .species  of  pinej 
the  Scotch  or  Noi-way  Pine.— Red  rt\ 
can,  an  extreme  republican,  so  called  be- 
cause   in  the  first  French  revolution  the 
extreme  republicans  were  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  red  cap:   often   contracted  into 
red  (he   is  one  of  the  reds).  —  Rid  snow. 
Protococouh.— n.  A  red  colour;  a  colour' 
resembling  that  of  arterial  blood;  one  of 
the  simple  or  primary  colours;  a  red  pig. 
ment;   a  red  republican.— Red- hook,  | 
A  book  containing  the  names  of  all  tin 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  state.— Red. 
breast,   red'brest,  n.     A  singing-bird  ho 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  breast, 
known  as  the  Robin-redbreast,  or  simply  ar 
the  Robin.  —  Red-coat,   red'kot,  n.     A 
name  formerly  given  to  a  soldier,  becau* 
in  most  British  regiments  red  coats  wert 
worn.— Red-cross,  a.     Wearing  or  bear 
ing  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  nationa; 
emblem  of  England  (a  red-cross  knight);  alac 
a  distinction  conferred  on  nurses  (R.l! 
Red-deer,  n.     See  above.  —  Redden, 
red'n,  v.t.    To  make  red.— v.i.  To  grow  01 
become  red.— Reddish,  red'ish,  a.  Some 
what  red;   moderately  red.  —  Reddish- 
liess,  red'ish-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of   being    reddish.  —  Red-hand,    Red- 
handed,  a.    With  red  or  bloody  hands 
hence,  in  the  very  act,  as  if  with  red  01 
bloody  hands:  said  of  a  person  caught  ir 
the  perpetration  of  any  crime.— Red-hot 
a.    Red  with  heat;   heated  to  redness.- 
Red-lattlce,  n.  A  lattice-window  paintec 
red,  formerly  the  customary  badge  of  ai 
inn  or  ale-house. — Red-lattice  phrases,  pot 
house  talk.— Red-lead,  n.    An  oxide  0 
lead  much  used  as  a  pigment,  and  com 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Minium.- 
Red  -  letter,    a.      Having    red  letters 
marked  by  red  letters. — Red-letter  day,  1 
fortunate  or  auspicious  day;  so  called  be 
cause   the   holidays  or   saints'  days  wen 
marked  in  the  old  calendars  with  red  letters 
—Redly,    red'li,    adv.    With   redness.  - 
Redness,  red'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  beini 
red;  red  colour.—  Red-pole,  Red-poll 
red'pol,  n.     [From  the  red  colour  of  th< 
poll  or  head.]    A  name  given  to  severa 
species  of   linnets.  —  Redshank,   red' 
shangk,  n.    A  grallatorial  bird  allied  to  tb 
snipes,  so  called  from  its  red  legs.— Red 
skin,  n.    A  red  Indian;  a  North  America) 
Indian.— Redstart,  Redtail,  red'start 
red'tal,  n.    [Start  is  from  A.Sax.  steort,  ; 
tail.]    A  singing-bird  nearly  allied  to  tb 
redbreast,    widely   diffused   over   Europe 
Asia,  and  North  Africa. — Red-Streak 
red'strek,  n.  A  sort  of  apple  so  called  froD 
its  red  streaked  skin.— Red-tape,  n.    1 
sarcastic  name  for  excessive  regard  to  foi 
mality  and  routine  without  corresponding 
attention    to   essential  duties:   so  name< 
from  the  red  tape  used  in  tying  up  paper 
in    government   offices.  —  Red  -  tapery 
Red-tapism,  n.    Excessive  official  rou 
tine;  strict  and  pedantic  adherence  to  ofii 
cial  formalities.— Red-tapist,  n.    A  per 
son  who  adheres  pedantically  to  the  form 
and  routine  of  office.— Red-water,  n.    1 
disease  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  of  sheet 
in  which  the  urine  becomes  reddened  wit! 
blood :    called    also   Hcematuria.  —  Red 
"wing,  red'wing,  n.    A  species  of  thrus 
well  known  in  Britain  as  a  winter  bird  c 
passage.  —  Red-wood,  n.    The  name  c 
various  sorts  of  wood  of  a  red  colour;  a 
Indian  dye-wood  and  a  coniferous  tree  c 
California. 

Redact,  re-dakt',  v.t.  [L.  redigo,  redactuv 
to  reduce  to  order — re,  again,  and  ago,  t 
bring.]  To  give  a  presentable  literary  fori 
to ;  to  act  as  redactor  or  editor  of.— Bf 
dacteur,  Redactor,  re-dak'ter,  n.  [F 
redacteur.]  One  who  redacts;  an  editor. 
Redaction,  re-dak'shon,  n.  [Fr.l  Pn 
paration  for  publication;  the  work  thi 
prepared;  the  members  of  an  editorial  staf 

Redan,  re-dan',  n.  [Fr.  redan,  O.Fr.  r 
dent,  from  re,  back,  and  dent,  L.  den 
dentis,  a tooth:  from  its  shape.]  Field  for 
the  simplest  kind  of  work  employed,  consi 
ting  of  two  parapets  of  earth  raised  so  1 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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t>  form   ■   lalieul     ugle,  with  thi    apes 
.    1«  tlu'  enemy. 
CrdnruiH'.  red  tLr  gu,  v  t.    \\.  rtdarguo,  to 
ni.  fr,  back,  an. I  u>vuo,  to  argue. J 
lo  put  down  bj  argument;  to  refute. 
!c«ld.  red,  n.     A  place  where  li-di  deposit 

ftWll 

;<d<IHioii.  rcil  dish'on,  11.    [L.   redditio, 

,ihli  I.  =./>,  n.'in  reddrrr,  to  give  back     red, 

nd  ilmr,   to  give.]    A  returning  or 

jiving  back  of  anything;    restitution;    ex 

ltrddilivc,     red'i-tiv,     <i. 

mawering  t<>  an  interrogative;  cou- 

.  .1  reply. 

tcMlc,   id  1.  n.     [From  red;   comp.  (J. 

0111  roth,  red.]   Red  chalk;  a  species 

>f  argillaceous  ironstone  ore  used  as  a  pig 

.1,111    and    to   mark   sheep.      Spelled   also 

,  Huddle. 
»»«lr.  'el.  r.t.    (A  Sax.  raedan,  to  advise, 
tread  I    To  advise;  to  interpret. 
edecorsile,  re-dek'6-rat,  v.t.  To  decorate 
r  adorn  again. 
('dedicate,  re-ded'i-kat,  v.t.  To  dedicate 

or  anew 
cdecm,  re-dem',  v.t.  [Fr.  redimer,  L. 
,dimo,  to  buy  back,  to  ransom— red,  re, 
ack,  aud  emo,  to  obtain  or  purchase.  Ex- 
mplk,  EXEMPT.]  To  buy  back;  to  release 
torn  captivity  or  bondage,  or  from  any 
bligatiou  or  liability  to  suffer  or  be  for- 
?ited,  by  paying  an  equivalent ;  to  pay 
irjsom  or  equivalent  for ;  to  ransom ;  to 
Mt;  to  perform,  as  a  promise;  to  make 
ood  by  performance;  to  make  amends  for; 
p  atone  for ;  to  improve  or  employ  to  the 
est  advantage  ('redeeming  the  time').  — 
tedeeiiiabllity,  Redecmablencss, 
Mle'ma -bil"i-ti,  re-de'ma-bl-nes,  n.  The 
ate  of  being  redeemable.  —  Redeem- 
fole,  re-de'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
,>deemed.  —  Redeemer,  re-de'mer,  n. 
ine  who  redeems  or  ransoms ;  the  Saviour 
if  the  world,  Jesus  Christ.— Redcmp- 
loil.  rc-dem'shon,  n.  [L.  redemptio:  a 
sublet  of  ransom.]  The  act  of  redeeming; 
ue  state  of  being  redeemed;  ransom;  theol. 
lie  deliverance  of  sinners  from  the  penalty 
j!  God's  violated  law  by  the  sufferings  and 
eath  of  Christ.— Redemptive,  re-dem'- 
v,  a.  Redeeming;  serving  to  redeem. — 
:edcmptorlst,  re-dem'tor-ist,  n.  One 
r  a  religious  congregation  who  devote 
iiemselves  to  the  education  of  youth  and 
ie  spread  of  Catholicism.  —  Rcdemp- 
>ry,  re-dem'to-ri,  a.    Paid  for  ransom. 

^deliberate,  re-de-lib'er-at,  v.i.  and  t. 
:>  deliberate  again;  to  reconsider. 

'deliver,  re-de-liv'er,  v.t.  To  deliver 
lick;  to  return  to  the  sender;  to  liberate  a 
jcond  time.  —  Redellverance,   re-de- 

'er-ans,  n.    A  second  deliverance. 

demand,  re-de-mand',  v.t.  To  demand 
ick;  to  demand  again. 
.'demise,   re-de-mlz',    v.t.     To   demise 
'ck;  to  convey  or  transfer  hack,  as  an 
tate.— n.  Reconveyance  of  an  estate. 

demonstrate,  re-de-mon'strat,  v.t.  To 
'monstrate  again  or  afresh. 
]  demptlou.    Under  Redeem. 
]-dented,   re-den'ted,  a.     [L.  re,  back, 

d  dens,  a  tooth.]    Formed  like  the  teeth 

a  saw;  indented. 

1  deposit,  re-de-poz'it,  v.t.  To  deposit 
ain  or  anew. 

1  descend,  re-de-send',  v.i.  To  descend 
ain.— Redescent,  re-de-sent',  n.  A  de- 
eding or  falling  again. 

Idia,  pi.  -ae,  rg'di-a.  [From  Redi,  an 
dian  naturalist.]  In  flukes,  a  cylindrical 
vge  in  the  life-history. 

J  digest,  re-di-jest',  v.t.  To  digest  or  re- 
ce  to  form  a  second  time. 

Idlntegrate,  re-din'te-grat,  v.t.—redin- 
rated,  redintegrating.  [L.  red,  again,  and 
eger,  whole.  Entire.]  To  make  whole 
iin;  to  restore  to  a  perfect  state.— Re- 
litegratlon,  re-din'te-gra"shon,  n. 
e  act  of  redintegrating;  renovation;  re- 
lation to  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

1  disburse,  re-dis-bers',  v.t.  To  repay  or 
und. 


Rediscover.    1  r.  e.r.     To  dis- 

OOTI  1  a... mi  01  all.  |fa 
BcdlspOM,    n  .lis  po/',    vt.      'I..    dinjKise 

Or  adjust  again 
Redlstrilmte,  rl  dis -trlbfit,  v.t,    Todhv 

tribute  again;   to  apportion  afresh     Itc- 

dlltrtbcUlon  trl  bu"shon,  v.    A 

second  or  nt  w  distribution. 
Rodlvldo,  re  di-vld',  v.t.    To  divide  agnin. 
Redolent,  red'A  lent,  a    [L  redolsns,  re#- 

ohi(tts,\\\n.  of  rtdoUo,  to  emit  a  set  nt  /-./, 
book,  and  0U0,  to  smell.  <  ICOCB  I  Hal- 
ing or  diffusing  a  sweet  sent :  giving  out 

an  odour,  odorous;  fragrant,:  often  with  of. 
—  Rcdoleiill},  rcd'<>  lent  Li,odv.  Inared- 
tilent  manner;  fragrantly.— Redolence, 
Itcdolciicy,  rWO-lena,  red'olen-si,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  redolent;  fragrance. 
Itcdniidlllu,  red -on-deTya,  n.  [Sp.]  A 
s]ieeies  of  versification  in  Spanish  poetry. 

Redouble,  re-dub'l,  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  and 
double.]  To  multiply;  to  repeat  often;  to 
increase  by  repeated  or  continued  additions. 
— v.i.  To  become  twice  as  much;  to  become 
greatly  or  repeatedly  increased. 

Redoubt,  re-dout',  n.    Redout. 

Redoubtable,  re-dout'a-bl,  a.  [O.Fr.  re- 
doutable,  from  redoubter,  to  fear— L.  re, 
again,  and  dubito,  to  doubt.  Doubt.] 
Formidable;  to  be  dreaded;  terrible  to  foes; 
hence,  valiant:  often  used  in  irony.— Re- 
doubted, re-dout'ed,  p.  and  a.  Redout- 
able;  formidable;  valiant. 

Redound,  re-dound'.  v.i.  [Fr.  redonder, 
L.  redundo,  to  overflow  —  red,  back,  and 
undo,  to  surge,  from  unda,  a  wave  (seen 
also  in  undulate,  redundant,  abound).]  To 
roll  or  flow  back,  as  a  wave;  to  conduce;  to 
contribute;  to  result  (this  will  redound  to 
your  benefit).— n.  The  coming  back,  as  a 
consequence  or  effect;  result. 

Redout,  Redoubt,  re-dout',  n.  [Fr.  re- 
doute,  reduit,  from  L.L.  reductus,  a  retired 
spot,  from  L.  reductus,  retired — re,  back, 
and  duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  Fort,  a  general 
name  for  nearly  every  class  of  works  wholly 
inclosed  and  undefended  by  re-entering  or 
flanking  angles;  a  small  inclosed  temporary 
field-work. 

Redraft,  re-draft',  v.t.  To  draw  or  draft 
anew. — n.  A  second  draft  or  copy;  a  second 
draft  or  order  drawn  for  money. 

Redraw,  re-dra',  v.t.  To  draw  again,  as  a 
second  draft  or  copy. — v.i.  Com.  to  draw  a 
new  bill  of  exchange. 

Redress,  re-dres',  v.t.  [Fr.  redresser,  to 
straighten  again,  to  put  right.  Dress.] 
To  remedy  or  put  right,  as  a  wrong;  to  re- 
pair, as  an  injury;  to  relieve  of  anything 
unjust  or  oppressive;  to  compensate;  to 
make  amends  to.  —  n.  Deliverance  from 
wrong,  injury,  or  oppression;  undoing  of 
wrong;  reparation;  indemnification.— Re« 
dresser,  re-dres'er,  n.  One  who  gives  re- 
dress.— Redressible,  re-dres'i-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  redressed.— Redressive, 
re-dres'iv,  a.  Affording  redress;  giving  re- 
lief.— Redressless,  re-dresles,  a.  With- 
out redress  or  amendment;  without  relief. 

Reduce,  re-dus',  v.t. — reduced,  reducing. 
[L.  reduco  —  re,  back,  and  duco,  to  lead. 
Duke.]  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition, 
good  or  bad;  to  bring  (to  power,  to  poverty, 
to  order,  &c);  to  diminish  in  size,  quantity, 
or  value;  to  make  less  or  lower;  to  bring  to 
an  inferior  condition ;  to  subdue ;  to  bring 
into  subjection;  to  bring  under  rules  or 
within  certain  limits  of  description;  to 
bring  from  a  form  less  fit  to  one  more  fit 
for  operation ;  arith.  to  change  from  one 
denomination  into  another  without  altering 
the  value;  alg.  to  bring  to  the  simplest 
form  with  the  unknown  quantity  by  itself 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  known  quantities 
on  the  other  side;  metal,  to  separate,  as  a 
pure  metal  from  a  metallic  ore ;  surg.  to 
restore  to  its  proper  place  or  state,  as  a 
dislocated  or  fractured  bone. — To  reduce  a 
design,  to  make  a  copy  of  it  smaller  than 
the  original. — To  reduce  to  the  ranks,  to 
degrade  for  misconduct  to  the  position  of  a 

Brivate  soldier.— Red uceut,  re-du'sent,  a. 
L  reducens.]  Tending  to  reduce. — n.  That 
which  reduces.— Reducer,  re-du'ser,  n. 


<>ne  t lint  roduoi  a  ICedm  ll»l<  1.  ,1,1  mi 
l'l.  ".    <  lapable  of  tx  m^  n  mv<  r 

tlble      Reducibleneai,  r<  du'ti-bl-nes, 

a       lt<  <lu,  11,1  v  bli.   adv.       Ite- 

diirlion.   1.  duk'ahon,   a.    |l,    redi 

The     I 

oth<  1  state  or  form;  diminution;  conquest; 
subjugation;  arith.  the  bringing  of  nuuiben 
oi  one  denomination  Into  anotbi  1  the 
arithmetical  rule  i>y  which  thii  Is  done;  alg. 

the  process  of  bringing  equations  to  their 
simplest  forms  with  the  unknown  quantity 
alone  on  one  side,  and  1 1„.  Imowii  ones  on 
the  other;  the  act  of  making  a  copy  <,|  :i 
map,  design,  &C,  on  •  smaller  scale,  pre 
Berving  the  proper  proportions;    mir<i    the 

operation  of  restoring  ■  dislocated  «.r  frac- 
tured bone  to  its  former  place;  metal   the 

operation   of  obtaining  pure   metals    from 

metallic  ores.— Reduetlve,  rfi-dtuVtrr,  a. 

Having  the  power  of  reducing;  tending  to 
reduce. 

Reductlo  ad  absurdiim,  re  duk'shi-o 
ad  ab-ser'dutn,  n.  [L.J  A  reduction  to  an 
absurdity,  a  species  of  argument  which 
proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  ab- 
surdity of  everything  which  contradicts  it. 

Reduit,  red-we,  n.    [Fr.]    A  redoubt. 

Redundant,  rc-dun'dant,  a.  [L.  redun- 
dans,  redundantis,  ppr.  of  redundo.  Re- 
dound.] Superfluous;  exceeding  what  is 
natural  or  necessary;  superabundant;  using 
more  words  than  are  necessary.— Redun- 
dance, Redundancy,  re-dun'dans,  re- 
dun'dan-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  redun- 
dant; superfluity;  superabundance;  that 
which  is  redundant  or  superfluous.— Re- 
dundantly, re-dun'dant-li,  adv.  In  a 
redundant  manner. 

Reduplicate,  re-du'pli-kat,  v.t.— redupli- 
cated, reduplicating.  [L.  reduplico,  redu- 
plicatum—re,  and  duplico,  to  double.  Du- 
plicate.] To  double  again;  to  multiply; 
to  repeat;  philol.  to  repeat,  as  the  initial 
syllable  or  the  root  of  a  word,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  past  time— v.i.  Philol.  to 
be  doubled  or  repeated;  to  undergo  redu- 
plication.—  a.  Redoubled;  repeated;  bot. 
applied  to  a  form  of  aestivation  in  which  the 
edges  of  the  sepals  or  petals  are  turned  out- 
wards. —  Reduplication,  re-du'pli-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  doubling  or  redupli- 
cating ;  philol.  the  repetition  of  a  root  or 
of  the  initial  syllable  (more  or  less  modi- 
fied), as  in  Gr.  pheugo,  to  flee,  perfect  pe- 
pheuga;  did,  the  reduplicated  past  of  do; 
the  new  syllable  formed  by  reduplication. 

Ree,  re,  n.  [From  Pg.  reis,  pi.  of  real. 
Milreis]  A  small  Portuguese  denomi- 
nation of  money  about  one-fifth  of  an  Eng- 
lish farthing.    Spelled  also  Rei. 

Re-echo,  re-ek'6,  v.t.  and  i.  To  echo  back; 
to  reverberate  again.— n.  The  echo  of  an 
echo;  a  second  or  repeated  echo. 

Reechy,  rech'i,  a.  [A  form  of  reeky,  from 
reek.]    Smoky;  sooty;  foul.    (Shak.) 

Reed,  red,  n.  [O.E.  rede,  A. Sax.  hredd  = 
O.Sax.  ried,  D.  riet,  ried,  O.H.G.  hriot, 
Mod.G.  riet,  ried;  also  Ir.  readan,  Gael. 
ribhid,  a  reed.]  A  name  applied  to  taU 
broad-leaved  grasses  growing  in  marshy 
places,  or  to  their  hollow  stems ;  a  musical 
instrument  made  from  a  reed ;  a  rustic  or 
pastoral  pipe ;  a  little  tube  through  which 
a  hautboy,  bassoon,  or  clarinet  is  blown; 
one  of  the  thin  plates  of  metal  whose  vibra- 
tions produce  the  notes  of  an  accordion, 
harmonium,  &c;  weaving,  a  frame  of  par- 
allel flat  strips  of  wood  or  metal  for  sepa- 
rating the  threads  of  the  warp,  and  for 
beating  the  weft  up  to  the  web.— Reed- 
bird.  Rice-bird.  —  Reed  -bunting, 
Reed-sparrow,  n.  One  of  the  British 
buntings,  a  bird  that  frequents  reeds,  fens, 
&c— Reeded,  red'ed,  a.  Covered  with 
reeds ;  abounding  in  reeds.  —  Reeden, 
red'n,  a.  Consisting  of  a  reed  or  reeds; 
made  of  reeds.— Reed-grass,  n.  A  name 
given  to  various  large  grasses.  —  Reed- 
mace,  n.  A  British  plant,  tall,  stout,  and 
erect,  with  leaves  used  for  making  mats, 
&c.  —  Reed-pipe,  n.  A  musical  pipe 
made  of  reed ;  a  pipe  in  an  organ  sounding 
by  means  of  a  reed.  —  Reedy,  red'i,  a. 
Abounding  with  reeds;  resembling  a  reed; 
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applied  to  a  voice  or  musical  instrument 
having  a  thin,  harsh  tone. 
Roof,  ref,  n.  (Same  aa  D.  rif,  a  reef;  Icel. 
rif,  Dan.  rev,  riv,  Sw.  rtV,  G.  riff,  reef;  from 
root  of  rive.]  A  mass  of  rocks  in  the  ocean 
lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water; 
among  gold  miners,  a  gold  hearing  quartz 
vein.— Reefy,  ref'i,  a.  Full  of  reefs  or 
rocks. 

Reef,  ref,  n.  [From  D.  reef,  a  reef ;  L.G. 
rtff.  riff,  Icel.  rif,  Dan.  rev,  reb,  Sw.  ref, 
reef;  akin  A. Sax.  red/,  a  garment.  Rome] 
Naut.  that  part  of  a  sail  which  can  he 
drawn  together  by  small  cords,  so  as  to 
contract  the  canvas  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  wind. — v.t.  Naut.  to  take 
in  a  reef  or  reefs  in;  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  a  sail  by  folding  a  certain  portion  of  it 
and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard.  —  Reef- 
baild,  n.  A  strong  horizontal  strip  of 
canvas  extending  across  a  sail  to  strengthen 
it  where  the  eyelet-holes  are  formed  for 
the  reef-points. —Reefer,  refer,  n.  One 
who  reefs;  a  reefing-jacket.  —  Recflng- 
jaekef .,  n.  A  close-fitting  jacket  of  strong 
clot h .— Rccf-poln t,  n.  One  of  the  small 
pieces  of  line  for  tying  up  a  sail  to  the  yard 
when  reefing  it. 

Reek,  rek,  n.  [A.Sax.  ric,  smoke,  vapour; 
cog.  O.Fris.  rek,  Icel.  reykr,  D.  and  L.G. 
rook,  Dan.  rog,  Sw.  rok,  G.  ranch,  Lith. 
rukis,  smoke.]  Vapour;  steam;  exhalation; 
fume;  smoke.—  v. i.  To  smoke;  to  steam;  to 
exhale;  to  emit  vapour.— Reeky,  rek'i,  a. 
Giving  out  reek  or  fumes.    (Shak.) 

Reel,  rel,  n.  [A.Sax.  hredl,  redl,  a  reel ; 
Icel.  hrcell,  a  weaver's  rod  or  sley.]  A  roller 
or  bobbin  of  wood,  &c,  for  thread  used  in 
sewing;  a  machine  on  which  yarn  is  wound 
to  form  it  into  hanks,  skeins,  &c. ;  a  revolv- 

I  ing  frame  on  which  the  log-line  is  wound ; 
a  revolving  appliance  attached  to  the  butt 
of  a  fishing-rod,  and  around  which  the  line 
is  wound  ;  the  photographic  film  of  a  cine- 
matograph.— v.t.  To  wind  upon  a  reel. — 
Reel-stand,  n.  A  holder  for  reels  for 
ladies'  use. 

Reel,  rel,  n.  [Gael,  righil,  a  reel.]  A  lively 
dance  peculiar  to  Scotland;  the  music  for 
this  dance,  generally  written  in  common 
time  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  but  some- 
times in  jig  time  of  six  quavers. — v.i.  To 
perform  the  dance  called  a  reel. 

Reel,  rel,  v.i.  [O.E.  reile,  rele,  to  roll,  to 
reel ;  perhaps  from  reel,  the  implement.] 
To  stagger  or  sway  in  walking ;  to  whirl ; 
to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy  sensation  (my 
brain  reeled).— n.  A  staggering  motion,  as 
that  of  a  drunk  man. 

Re-elect,  re-e-lekt',  v.t.  To  elect  again.— 
Re-election,  re-e-lek'shon,  n.  Election 
a  second  time,  or  repeated  election. 

Reem,  rem,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  ryman,  to  enlarge, 
from  rum,  room.  Room.]  Naut.  to  widen 
the  seams  between  a  vessel's  planks  for  the 
purpose  of  caulking  them. 

Re-embark,  re-em-bark',  v.t.  and  t.  To 
embark  or  put  on  board  again.— Rc-em- 
barkation,  re-em'bar-ka"shon,  n.  A 
putting  on  board  or  a  going  on  board  again. 

Re-embody,  re-em-bod'i,  v.t.  To  embody 
again. 

Re-emerge,  re-e-merj',  v.i.  To  emerge 
after  being  plunged,  obscured,  or  over- 
whelmed. —  Re-emergence,  re-e-mer'- 
jens,  n.    The  act  of  emerging  again. 

Re-enact,  re-e-nakt',  v.t.  To  enact  again. 
—Re-enactment,  re-e-nakt'ment,  n. 
The  enacting  or  passing  of  a  law  a  second 
time. 

Re-encourage,  re-en-kur'aj,  v.t.  To  en- 
courage again.  —  Re-encouragement, 

re-en-kur'aj-ment,  n.  Renewed  or  repeated 
encouragement. 

Re-enforce,  re-en-fors',  v.t.  To  enforce 
anew;  to  reinforce. 

Re-engage,  re-en-gaj',  v.t.  and  i.  To  en- 
gage a  second  time.—  Re-engagement, 
re-en-gaj'ment,  n.    Renewed  engagement. 

Re-enlist,  re-en-list',  v.t.  and  i.  To  enlist 
a  second  time.— Re-enlistment,  re-en- 
list'ment,  n.    The  act  of  re-enlisting. 

Re-enter,  re-en'ter,  v.  t.    To  enter  again  or 


anew ;  engr.  to  cut  deeper,  as  the  incisions 
of  a  plate  which  are  too  faint.— Re-enter- 
ing re-en'ter-ing,  p.  and  a.  Entering 
aiww.— Re-entering  angle,  an  angle  point 
ing  in w;n d.s ;  fort,  the  angle  of  a  work 
whose  point  turns  inwards  towards  the  de- 
fended place.— Re-entrance,  re  -en'trans, 
n.  The  act  of  entering  again.— Re-entry, 
rc-en'tri,  n.  A  new  or  second  entry;  law, 
the  resuming  or  retaking  possession  of  lands 
lately  lost. 

Re-erect,  re-c-rekt',  v.t.  To  erect  again  or 
anew. 

Re-establish,  re-es-tab'lish,  v.t.  To  es- 
tablish anew.  —  Re-establislier,  re-es- 
tab'lish-er,  n.  One  who  re-establishes.  — 
Re-establishment,  re-es-tab'lish-ment, 
n.    The  act  of  establishing  again. 

Reeve,  rev,  n.  [A.Sax.  gerifa,  a  steward, 
a  person  in  authority;  origin  doubtful: 
sheriff— shire-reeve.]  A  bailiff;  a  steward; 
a  peace  officer:  now  used  only  in  such 
words  as  borough-reeve,  port-reeve,  &c. 

Reeve,  rev,  n.  A  bird,  the  female  of  the 
ruff. 

Reeve,  rev,  v.t.  and  i.— reeve  or  rove,  reev- 
ing. [From  reef,  the  nautical  term.]  Naut. 
to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any  hole 
in  a  block,  thimble,  ring-bolt,  &c. ;  to  run 
or  pass  through  such  hole. 

Re-examine,  re-eg-zam'in,  v.t.  To  ex- 
amine anew,— Re-examination,  re-eg- 
zam'i-na"shon,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated 
examination. 

Re-exbibit,  re-egs-hib'it,  v.t.  To  exhibit 
again  or  anew. 

Re-experience,  re-eks-pe'ri-ens,  n.  A 
renewed  or  repeated  experience.— v.t.  To 
experience  again. 

Re-export,  re-eks-port',  v.t.  To  export 
again;  to  export  after  having  been  im- 
ported.— n.  (re-eks'port).  Any  commodity 
re-exported.— Re-exportation,  re-eks'- 
por-ta"shon,  n.    The  act  of  re-exporting. 

Refashion,  re-fash'on,  v.t.  To  fashion  or 
form  into  shape  a  second  time. 

Refasten,  re-fas'n,  v.t.    To  fasten  again. 

Refection,  re-fek'shon,  n.  [L.  refectio,  re- 
fectionis,  from  reficio,  to  restore,  to  refresh 
— re,  again,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Refresh- 
ment after  hunger  or  fatigue;  a  repast. — 
— Refective,  re-fek'tiv,  a.  Refreshing; 
restoring.— Refectory,  re-fek'to-ri,  n.  An 
eating-room ;  an  apartment  in  convents 
where  meals  are  taken. 

Refer,  refer',  v.t.— referred,  referring.  [L. 
refero,  referre,  to  bring  back,  to  refer,  &c. — 
re,  back,  and  fero,  to  carry.  Fertile.] 
To  trace  back ;  to  impute ;  to  assign ;  to 
attribute  to,  as  the  cause,  motive,  or  ground; 
to  hand  over,  as  to  another  person  or  tribu- 
nal for  treatment,  decision,  &c.  (to  refer  a 
matter  to  a  third  party);  to  appeal;  to  as- 
sign, as  to  an  order,  genus,  or  class ;  in  all 
senses  followed  by  to. — v.i.  To  respect;  to 
have  relation;  to  appeal;  to  have  recourse; 
to  apply;  to  consult  (to  refer  to  one's  notes); 
to  allude ;  to  make  allusion ;  to  direct  the 
attention.  .*.  Syn.  under  Advert.— Ref- 
eree, ref-er-e',  n.  One  to  whom  a  matter 
in  dispute  has  been  referred  for  settlement 
or  decision;  an  arbitrator.— Reference, 
ref 'er-ens,  n.  The  act  of  referring ;  the  act 
of  alluding;  direct  allusion;  relation;  re- 
spect, or  regard  (generally  in  the  phrase  in 
or  with  reference  to);  one  of  whom  inquiries1 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  a  person's  char- 
acter, abilities,  &c;  a  passage  or  note  in  a 
work  by  which  a  person  is  referred  to  an- 
other passage.— a.  Affording  information 
when  consulted.— Reference  Bible,  a  Bible 
having  brief  explanations  and  references  to 
parallel  passages  printed  on  the  margin. — 
Reference  books,  books,  such  as  dictionaries, 
&c,  inteuded  to  be  consulted  as  occasion 
requires. — Reference  library,  a  library  con- 
taining books  which  can  be  consulted  on 
the  spot.— Referendum,  ref-er-en'dum, 
n.  [L.,  a  thing  to  be  referred.]  The  refer- 
ence to  public  vote,  for  final  approval  or  re- 
jection, of  measures  passed  by  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  as  in  Switzerland;  a  means 
of  consulting  public  opinion  when  a  public 
body  is  unable  to  make  or  take  the  responsi- 


bility on  itself  of  a  measure.— Referen- 
tial,   ref-er-en'shal,    a.      Relating 
having   reference.-   Referentially,  rsf- 
er  en'shal-li,  adv.    By  way  of  ref<  n 
Refcrment,    re -fcr'ment,   n.     llefei 
for  decision.— Referrer,  rc-fer'er,  v 
who  refers. —  Referrlble,  Referable, 
re-fer'i-bl,  ref'er-a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being 
referred,  assigned,  or  considered  as  belong 
ing. 

Refermcnt,  re-fer-ment',  v.i.  and  t.    Tc' 
ferment  again. 
Refill,  re-fil',  v.t.    To  fill  again. 

Refine,  re-fin',  v.t.— refined,  refining.  [Fr 
raffiner,  to  refine— re,  and  affiner—af  (foi 
L.  ad),  to,  and  fin,  fine.  Fine.]  To  reduc* 
to  a  pure  state;  to  free  from  impuritieB 
to  purify;  to  reduce  from  the  ore;  tosepa 
rate  from  other  metals  or  from  drosB  0, 
alloy ;  to  purify  from  what  is  coaiM 
elegant,  rude,  and  the  like;  to  mak. 
gant;  to  raise  or  educate,  as  the  taste;  u 
give  culture  to;  to  polish  (to  refine  thi 
manners,  &c).  —  v.i.  To  become  pure  0 
purer;  to  affect  nicety  or  subtlety  ii 
thought  or  language.— Refined,  re-find' 
p.  and  a.  Polished  or  elegant  in  character 
free  from  anything  coarse  or  vulgar.— Re 
fincdly,  re-fi'ned-li,  adv.  In  a  refine< 
manner.— Refined ness,  re-fi'ned-nes,  n 
State  of  being  refined.— Refinement,  re 
fin'ment,  n.  The  act  of  refining  or  puri 
fying,  or  state  of  being  refined;  the  stat< 
of  being  free  from  what  is  coarse,  rude 
inelegant,  or  the  like;  elegance  of  manners 
language,  &c;  culture;  a  result  of  excessiv 
elaboration,  polish,  or  nicety;  overnicety 
an  affected  subtlety.— Refiner,  re-fi'nei 
n.  One  that  refines  liquors,  sugar,  metak- 
or  other  things ;  an  improver  in  purit 
and  elegance;  one  who  is  overnice  in  dn 
crimination,  argument,  reasoning,  &c.  - 
Refinery,  re-fl'ner-i,  n.  A  place  an 
apparatus  for  refining  sugar,  metals,  or  th 
like. 

Refit,  re-fit',  v.t.— refitted,  refitting.  To  n 
store  after  damage  or  decay;  to  repair 
to  fit  out  anew.— v.i.  To  repair  damagei 
especially  to  ships.—  n.  A  repairing;  th 
repair  of  a  ship.— Refitment,  re-fit'menv 
n.    The  act  of  refitting. 

Refix,  re-fiks',  v.t.  To  fix  again;  to  r< 
establish. 

Reflect,  re-flekt',  v.t.  [L.  reflecto—re,  bacl 
and  flecto,  flexum,  to  bend,  seen  in  fiexur 
deflect,  inflect,  inflection,  &c.     Flex.]   T 
bend  back;  to  turn,  cast,  or  direct  bacl 
to  throw  off  after  striking  or  falling  on  ar: 
surface,  and  in   accordance  with  certai 
physical   laws    (to    reflect   light,    heat,   Cj 
sound) ;  to  give  back  au  image  or  likenei 
of;  to  mirror. — v.i.  To  throw  back  ligh 
heat,  sound,  or  the  like;  to  return  rays  c 
beams ;  to  throw  or  turn  back  the  though 
upon  anything ;  to  think  or  consider  ser 
ously;  to  revolve  matters  in  the  mind;  t 
bring  reproach;  to  cast  censure  or  blarr 
(do  not  reflect  on  his  errors).— Reflecte< 
re-flek'ted,  pp.    Cast  or  thrown  back  (r 
fleeted  light) ;  curved  or  turned  back.    S< 
Flected.  —  Reflectible,  re-flek'ti-bl,  1 
Capable  of  being  reflected.— Reflectlni 
re-flek'ting,  p.  and  a.    Throwing  back  ligh 
heat,  &c,  as  a  mirror  or  other  polish* 
surface  does;  given  to  reflection;  though 
ful ;  meditative  (a  reflecting  mind).— Refit 
ting  circle,  an  instrument  for  measurii 
altitudes   and   angular   distances,  on  ti 
principle  of  the  sextant.  —Reflecting  te'i 
scope,  a  form  of   telescope  in  which  tl 
image  of  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  pr 
duced  by  a  concave  reflector  instead  of, 
converging  lens  as  in  the  refracting  tet, 
scope.— Reflectingly,  re-flek'ting-li,  ad- 
With  reflection ;   censoriously.  —  Rcfle' 
tlon,  re-flek'shon,  n.    The  act  of  reflectin 
or  the  state  of  being  reflected;  physics,  t 
change  of  direction  which  light,  heat, 
sound  experiences  when  it  strikes  upon 
surface  and  is  thrown  back  into  the  sar 
medium  from  which  it  approached;  tb 
which  is  produced  by  being  reflected;  s 
image  given  back  from  a  reflecting  surfac 
attentive  or  continued  consideration;  mei 
tation,  contemplation,  deliberation ;  a  ce 
sorious   remark  or  one  attaching  blam 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     cine.  Din;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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uli  caat;  mi, it.  the  folding  of  n  mem 

[brane  upon  Itself      Reflective,  tv  flek' 

Throwing  back   rajs;    reflecting; 

iiiing    reflection  ;    iirni/i,     n  tl<  \  l\  • 

Itrilecllvcly,    re  tlek'tiv-li.   a<tr.     In    a 

reflective  manner     RcllcclivcucftM,  re 

n      Reflector,   re  tlek'ter,  n. 

wlin   reflects;   that    which  reflects;    a 

,  .1  mii  tare  of  metal  or  other  suitable 

rial  tot  reflecting  light,  bent,  or  sound 

j  required  direction;  a  reflecting  tele 

Keflex,  re'fleks,  a.    [L.  reflexus,  ppr.  of  re- 

Hi  i  ikT.I       Turned     backwards; 
ig    a    backward   direction;    reflective; 
pective       He  flex  actions,  those  actions 
i   nervous  system  which  are  performed 
irtanly.  and  often  unconsciously,  as 
contraction  of   tho  pupil  of   the  eye 
exposed  to  strong   light,     n.  Reflec- 
imnge  produced  by  reflection-   Re- 
Hexed,  re  flekst',  a.  Turned  or  bent  back. 
Kcllc\ibllil.Y,re-flek'si-bil"i-ti,n.  The 
nudity  of  being  reflexible.     Kcllcxlblc, 
si  11,  a.     Capable  of  being  reflected. 
Reflexion,  re  flek'shon.  Reflection. 
Reflexive,   re-tiek'siv,  a.     Reflective; 
ng  or  turning  backward;  having  re- 
to  something  past;  gram,  having  for 
ts  direct  object  a  pronoun  which  stands 
or  the  agent  or  subject,  said  of  certain 
erhs  (I  bethought  myself,  the  witness  for- 
himself):  also  applied  to  pronouns  of 
his   class.  —  Reflexlvely,    re-flek'siv-li, 
idv.     In  a  reflexive  manner;    after   the 
nanner  of  a  reflexive  verb  or  pronoun. — 
Kollexly,    re-fleks'li,    adv.    In   a   reflex 
nanuer. 

:«'fl nciil.  ref'lu-ent,  a.    [L.  refluens,  rcflu- 

re,  back,  nndfluo,  to  flow.    Fluent.] 

blowing,  surging,  or  rushing  back ;  ebbing. 

Refluence,   Rcfluency,   ref'lu-ens, 

efhi-en-si,  n.    A  flowing  back. 

teflux,  re'fluks,  n.  [Prefix  re,  back,  and 
lux.  ]  A  flowing  back  (the  flux  and  reflux 
>f  the  tides). — a.  Returning  or  flowing  back. 
efold,  re-fold',  v.t.  To  fold  again. 
e foment,  re-foment',  v.t.  To  foment 
linew;  to  excite  anew. 

cforge,  re-forj',  v.t.  To  forge  again  or 
mew;  to  fabricate  anew. 
eforin,  re-form',  v.t.  [Fr.  reformer,  to 
eform  or  amend,  from  L.  reformare — re, 
gain,  and  formo,  to  form,  from  forma, 
orm.  Form.]  To  change  from  worse  to 
tetter;  to  introduce  improvement  in;  to 
.mend;  to  bring  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
;tate;  to  remove  or  abolish  for  something 
letter.— v. i.  To  abandon  evil  and  return 
io  good;  to  amend  one's  behaviour. — n.  A 
learrangement  which  either  brings  back  a 
j-etter  order  of  things  or  reconstructs  the 
present  order  in  an  entirely  new  form ;  re- 
ormation;  amendment  of  what  is  defective, 
icious,  corrupt,  or  depraved;  specifically, 

change  in  the  regulations  of  parliameu- 
iry  representation :  often  used  adjectively 
i  reform  bill  or  act).— Reform  able,  re- 
or'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  reformed. — 
t eformat ion,  ref-or-ma'shon,  n.  The 
tct  of  reforming  or  state  of  being  reformed; 
orrection  or  amendment  of  life,  manners, 
;r  of  anything  objectional  or  bad ;  the  re- 
ress  of  grievances  or  abuses.— The  Refor- 
mation, the  name  usually  given  to  the  re- 
gions revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century 
hich  divided  the  Western  Church  into 
le  two  sections  known  as  Protestant  and 
:oman  Catholic— Reformatory,  re-for'- 
ta-to-ri,  a.  Tending  to  produce  reforma- 
on.— Reformatory  school,  a  reformatory. — 
L  An  institution  for  the  reception  and 
formation  of  juveniles  who  have  already 
igun  a  career  of  criminality,  and  have 
een  convicted.— Reformed,  re-formd', 

and  a.  Corrected ;  amended ;  restored 
)  a  good  state;  having  turned  from  evil 
>urses  (a  reformed  profligate) ;  having  ac- 
'pted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
id  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
;he  Reformed  Churches).  —  Reformer, 
,!-for'mer,  n.  One  who  effects  a  reforma- 
on  or  amendment;  one  of  those  who  com- 
enced  or  assisted  in  the  reformation  of 
^ligion  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  one  who 
•omotes  or  urges  political  reform. 
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Rc-fnrill,  1.    form',   v.t.     [Directly  fi.m.    ,t 
and  form   |     To  foi  111  again  01  am  R  .   kOglVO 

the  same  or  another  diHposltl* rimngi 

inent  tO  (tO  "  form  troops  that  have  l>.  ,  n 
Mattered]  Re-formation,  re  for  ma' 
shon,  11     The  act  of  forming  anew;  aiOOOnd 

forming  In  order. 

Rrfortlfv.     re  for'ti  fl,     v.t.       To    fortify 

anew.    ic<  fortification.  rMbt  tl  fl  Id 

shon,    n.     A   fortifying  anew  or  a  MOOnd 

time 

Rcfonnd,  re  found',  v.t.     To  found  or  caBt 
anew  .    to  found  or  establish  inll  ;   tO   m 
establish.      Itcfoii nder,    re  foun'der,   n. 
One  who  refounds. 

Refract,  re-frakt',  v.t,  [IV  refraeter,  from 
L  rtfrinpo,  refractum,  to  break  up— r*,  and 
frango,  feodum,  to  break.  FRACTION.]  To 
bend  back  sharply  or  abruptly;  especially, 
optica,  to  deflect  (a  ray  of  light)  at  a  certain 
angle  on  passing  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  a  different  density.— Refrnc- 
table,  re-frak'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
refracted;  refrangible.  —  Refracted,  re- 
frak'ted,  p.  and  a.  Turned  from  a  direct 
course,  as  rays  of  light;  bot.  and  conch. 
bent  back  at  an  acute  angle.  —  Refrac- 
ting, re-frak'ting,  p.  and  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  refract;  turning  from  a  direct 
course. — Refracting  telescope,  a  telescope  in 
which  the  rays  are  refracted  by  an  object- 
glass,  at  the  focus  of  which  they  are  viewed 
by  an  eye-piece.  —  Refraction,  rfi-frak'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  refracting  or  state  of 
being  refracted;  a  deflection  or  change  of 
direction  impressed  upon  rays  of  light  or 
heat  passing  from  one  transparent  medium 
into  another  of  different  density,  as  from 
air  into  water  or  vice  versa— or  upon  rays 
traversing  a  medium  the  density  of  which 
is  not  uniform,  as  the  atmosphere. — Astro- 
nomical or  atmospheric  refraction,  the  ap- 
parent angular  elevation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  their  true  places,  caused  by 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere. — 
Double  refraction,  the  separation  of  a  ray 
of  light  into  two  separate  parts  by  passing 
through  certain  transparent  mediums,  as 
Iceland-spar,  causing  objects  to  appear 
double.— Refractive,  re-frak'tiv,  a.  Per- 
taining to  refraction ;  serving  or  having 
power  to  refract.— Refract!  veil  ess,  re- 
frak'tiv-nes,  n.  —  Refractometer,  re- 
frak-tom'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting and  measuring  the  refraction  of 
light— Refractor,  re-frak'ter,  n.  A  re- 
fracting telescope.    Under  Refracting. 

Refractory,  re-frak'to-ri,  a.  [Fr.  refrac- 
taire;  from  L.  refracturius,  stubborn,  from 
refringo,  refractum.  Refract.]  Sullen  or 
perverse  in  opposition  or  disobedience ;  ob- 
stinate in  non-compliance;  stubborn  and 
unmanageable  (a  refractory  child);  resisting 
ordinary  treatment,  as  metals  that  are  diffi- 
cult of  fusion. — n.  A  refractory  person.— 
Refractorily,  re-frak'to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a 
refractory  manner;  perversely;  obstinately. 
—  Refractoriness,  re-frak'to-ri-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  refractory. 

Refragable,  ref'ra-ga-bl,  a.  [L.L.  refra- 
gabilis,  from  L.  refragor,  to  oppose,  to  resist 
— re,  back,  and  root  of  frango,  to  break. 
Refract.]  Capable  of  being  opposed  or  re- 
sisted; refutable.— Refragability,  Ref- 
ragableness.t  ref'ra-ga-bil"i-ti,  ref'ra-ga- 
bl-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  refragable. 

Refrain,  re-fran',  n.  [Fr.  refrain,  from 
O.Fr.  refraindre,  L.  refringo  — re,  again, 
and  frango,  to  break.  (Refract.)  The 
refrain,  therefore,  is  literally  the  break  or 
interruption  to  the  course  of  the  piece.] 
The  burden  of  a  song;  part  of  a  poetic  com- 
position repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza; 
a  kind  of  musical  repetition. 

Refrain,  re-fran',  v.t.  [Fr.  refriner,  to 
bridle  in,  to  repress,  from  L.  refrceno—re, 
back,  and  frcenum,  a  bit.]  To  hold  back; 
to  restrain;  to  curb;  to  keep  from  action: 
often  refl. — v.i.  To  forbear;  to  abstain;  to 
keep  one's  self  from  action  or  interference: 
followed  by  /rom.— Refrainer,  re-fra'ner, 
n.  One  who  refrains.— Refrainnient, 
re-fran'ment,  n.    The  act  of  refraining. 

Reframe,  re-fram',  v.t.  To  frame  or  put 
together  again. 
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Refrangible,  »■  fr.u.'ji  r  a.  11,  rr.  u,„i 
frango,  to  bn  u  Ri  r»A<  i  |  Capable  of 
being  let..,,  t,  ,1 ;  lubiect  to  n  frai  tlon,  as 
rays    of    Light,       HrfranglblliM      It. - 

frangtbleneM,  ri    Imn  )l  biUwl  ti,  /<■ 

fran'ji  bl  nes,  n  The  htate  or  quality  of 
being  refrangible;  iUflceptibility  of  re|,u. 

t  loll. 

Refresh,  ri  troth',  *.t   [o  Fr.  rtrVwaifr. 
nfraueMr   (Kr     rafratehir).    to    n 
1  'in -mi.  ]    To  make  fn  roue  again; 

to  restore  vigour  or  energy  to;  to  give  n«w 
strength  to;  to  reinvigorate ;  to  r, ,  u  ...  .  r 
revive  after  fatigue,  want,  pam.  or  the  like; 
to  reanimate;  to  freshen  Refresber 
re-fresh'er,  n.  One  who  or  thai  which  re- 
freshes; among  lawyers,  an  additional  fee 
paid  to  counsel  when  the  ease  is  adjourned 
from  one  term  or  sittingH  to  anothi 
Refre.sbfiil,  re-fresh'ful,  o.  Full  of  re- 
freshment; refreshing.  Refreshing,  " 
fresh'iug,  p.  and  a.  Anting  or  operating 
so  as  to  refresh;  invigorating;  reviving;  re- 
animating.—n.  Refreshment.-  Refresh- 
ingly, re-fre8h'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  refreshing 
manner;  so  as  to  refresh.— Re f resiling- 

ness,  re  -  fresh 'ing- nes,  n.  — Refresh- 
ment, re-fresh'ment,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
freshing; that  which  refreshes;  that  which 
gives  fresh  strength  or  vigour,  as  food, 
drink,  or  rest:  in  the  plural  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  food  and  drink. 
Refrigerate,  re-frij'er-at,  v.t.  — refriger- 
ated, refrigerating.  [L.  refrigtro,  refriger- 
atum,  to  refrigerate— re,  again,  and  frigua, 
frigoHs,  cold.  Frigid]  To  cool ;  to  allay 
the  heat  of;  to  refresh.— Refrigerant, 
Refrigeratlve,  re-frij'er-ant,  re-frij'er-a- 
tiv,  a.  Cooling;  allaying  heat.— n.  Med.  a 
medicine  which  abates  heat  or  cools;  fig. 
anything  which  cools,  allays,  orextinguishes. 

—  Refrigeration,  r6-frij'er-a"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  refrigerating;  abatement  of  heat; 
the  operation  of  cooling  worts  and  other 
hot  fluids  without  exposingthem  to  evapora- 
tion.—Refrigerator,  Refrigeratory, 
re-frij'er-a-ter,  re-frij'er-a-to-ri,  n.  That 
which  refrigerates,  cools,  or  keeps  cool ;  an 
apparatus  for  cooling  wort,  beer,  &c;  a 
chest  or  chamber  holding  a  supply  of  ice  to 
cool  provisions  in  warm  weather;  a  machine 
or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial ice,  or  used  in  making  ice-cream ;  a 
refrigerating  medicine ;  a  refrigerant.  — 
Refrigeratory,  a.  Cooling;  mitigating 
heat. 

Refringent,  re-frin'jent,  a.    [L.  refringo 

—  re,  back,  and  frango,  to  break.  Re- 
fract.] Possessing  the  quality  of  refract- 
ing; refractive.— Refringency,  re-frin'- 
jen-si,  n.    Refringent  or  refractive  power. 

Reft,  reft,  pret.  &  pp.  of  reave.    Bereft. 

Refnge,  ref'uj,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  refugium, 
from  refugio — re,  again,  and  fugio,  to  flee 
(whence  fugitive).]  Shelter  or  protection 
from  danger  or  distress;  that  which  shel- 
ters or  protects  from  danger,  distress,  or 
calamity;  any  place  where  one  is  out  of 
the  way  of  any  evil  or  danger;  an  institu- 
tion where  the  destitute  or  homeless  find 
temporary  shelter;  a  house  of  refuge;  an 
expedient  to  secure  protection  or  defence ; 
a  device,  contrivance,  shift.— Cities  of  re- 
fuge, among  the  Israelites,  certain  cities 
appointed  to  secure  the  safety  of  such 
persons  as  might  unintentionally  commit 
homicide.  —  Harbours  of  refuge,  harbours 
which  afford  shelter  to  vessels  in  stress  of 
weather. — House  of  refuge,  an  institution 
for  the  shelter  of  the  homeless  or  destitute. 
— v.t.  To  shelter;  to  protect.— u.i.f  To  take 
shelter.— Refugee,  ref-u-je',  n.  [Fr.  ri- 
fugid.]  One  who  flees  for  refuge ;  one  who 
in  times  of  persecution  or  political  com- 
motion flees  to  a  foreign  country  for  safety. 

Refulgent,  re-ful'jent,  a.  [L.  refulgens, 
refulgentis,  ppr.  of  refulgeo—re,  again,  and 

fulgeo,  to  shine.  Fulgent.]  Casting  a 
bright  light;  shining;  splendid.— Reful- 
gently,  re-ful'jent-li,  adv.  In  a  refulgent 
manner.  —  Refulgence,  Refulgency, 
re-ful'jens,  re-ful'jen-si,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  refulgent;  splendour;  bril- 
liancy. 

Refund,  re-fund',  v.t.  [L.  refundo,  to  pour 
back,  to  .restore— re,  back,  and  fundo,  to 
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poor.  Fi'sk.]  To  return  in  payment  or 
oompeneation  for  what,  has  boon  t aivon ;  to 
pay  book;  to  restore;  to  reimburse  Itr- 
l 'under,  re-fun'der,  u.    One  who  refunds. 

Kriurhtsli,  re-fer'bisb,  v.t.  To  furbish  a 
second  time  or  anew. 

Refurnish,  re fer'nish,  v.t.  To  furnish 
anew;  to  resupply  with  furniture, 

Refuse,  ro-fiiz',  v.t.— re/used,  rtfaaing,  \  Ft. 
rdfuser,  to  refuse;  Pr.  refusar,  Bp,  rthutar; 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  partly  to  L.  re- 
ctisarc,  to  refuse;  partly  to  refutare,  to  re- 
fute.] To  deny,  as  a  request,  demand,  in- 
vitation, or  command;  to  decline  to  do  or 
grant:  often  with  an  infinitive  as  object 
(he  refused  to  give  me  the  book) ;  to  decline 
to  accept ;  to  reject  (to  refuse  an  office) ;  to 
deny  the  request  of;  to  say  no  to  (I  could 
not  refuse  him). — v.i.  To  decline  a  request; 
not  to  comply.  —  a.  (ref 'uz).  Rejected ; 
worthless;  left  as  of  no  value.— n.  That 
which  is  rejected  as  useless ;  waste  matter. 
— Kef u sable,  rc-fii'za-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  ref  used.— Refusal,  re-fu'zal,  n.  The 
act  of  refusing;  denial  of  anything  de- 
manded, solicited,  or  offered  for  accep- 
tance; option  of  taking  or  buying;  pre- 
emption. —  ICefuser,  re-fu'zer,  n.  One 
who  refuses. 

Re-fuse,  re-fiiz',  v.t.  To  fuse  or  melt 
again.  —  Re-fus ion,  re-fu'zhon,  n.  A 
renewed  or  repeated  melting  or  fusion. 

Refute,  re-fut',  v.t. — refuted,  refuting.  [Pr. 
rifuter,  L.  refutare—re,  back,  and  old  futo, 
to  pour,  from  root  of  fundo,  to  pour.  Con- 
fute, Futile,  Fuse.]  To  disprove  and 
overthrow  by  argument,  evidence,  or  coun- 
tervailing proof ;  to  prove  to  be  false  or 
erroneous ;  to  confute ;  to  prove  to  be  in 
error.— Ref  titer,  re-fu'ter,  n.  One  who 
refutes.  —  Refutabllity,  re-fu'ta-bil"i-ti 
or  ref'u-ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  Capability  of  being 
refuted. — Refutable,  re-fu'ta-bl  or  ref'u- 
ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  refuted.— Ref- 
utation, ref-ii-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
refuting  or  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous; 
overthrow  by  argument  or  countervailing 
proof.  —  Refntatory,  re-fu'ta-to-ri,  a. 
Tending  to  refute;  containing  refutation. 

Regain,  re-gan',  v.t.  To  gain  anew;  to  re- 
cover what  has  been  lost;  to  reach  again 
(they  regained  the  shore). 

Regal,  re'gal,  a.  [L.  regalis,  from  rex, 
regis,  a  king,  from  stem  of  rego,  to  rule,  the 
same  root  being  also  seen  in  E.  right. 
Royal  is  the  same  word;  and  reign,  regent, 
&c,  have  the  same  origin,  as  also  -rect  in 
correct,  direct,  &o]  Pertaining  to  a  king; 
kingly;  royal.  .*.  Syn.  under  Royal. — 
Regalia,  re-ga'li-a,  n.pl.  [L.  regalia, 
royal  or  regal  things,  nom.  pi.  neut.  of 
regalis,  regal.]  The  ensigns  or  symbols  of 
royalty;  the  apparatus  of  a  coronation,  as 
the  crown,  sceptre,  &c;  the  insignia  or 
decorations  of  some  society,  as  the  Free- 
masons. —  Regality,  re-gal'i-ti,  n.  Roy- 
alty; sovereignty;  kingship;  in  Scotland,  a 
territorial  jurisdiction  formerly  conferred 
by  the  king.— Regally,  re'gal-li,  adv.  In 
a  regal  or  royal  manner;  royally. 

Regale,  re-gal',  v.t. — regaled,  regaling.  [Fr. 
rigaler,  to  regale — re,  and  an  old  verb  galer, 
to  rejoice,  probably  from  root  of  Goth. 
gailjan,  to  rejoice.  Gala.]  To  entertain 
sumptuously  or  with  something  that  gives 
great  pleasure;  to  gratify,  as  the  senses;  to 
delight;  to  feast. — v.i.  To  feast;  to  fare 
sumptuously.  —  n.  A  splendid  repast ;  a 
treat.  —  Regalement,  re-gal'ment,  n. 
Entertainment ;  gratification.  —  Regaler, 
re-ga'ler,  n.    One  who  regales. 

illegal  ia.    Under  Regal. 

Regard,  re-gard',  v.t.  [Fr.  regarder,  to  re- 
gard, to  observe — re,  back,  and  garder,  to 
guard.  Guard.]  To  look  upon;  to  observe; 
to  notice  with  some  care  ;  to  pay  attention 
to;  to  observe  a  certain  respect  towards; 
to  respect,  reverence,  honour,  esteem ;  to 
mind ;  to  care  for ;  to  have  or  to  show  cer- 
tain feelings  towards ;  to  view  in  the  light 
of;  to  put  on  the  same  footing  as.— As  re- 
gards (impers.),  with  regard  to;  as  respects; 
as  concerns  (as  regards  that  matter  I  am 
of  your  opinion). — n.  Look  or  gaze ;  aspect 
directed  to  another  (Shak.) ;  attention  or 
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care;  heed;  consideration;  that  feeling 
which  springs  from  estimable  qualities  in 
the  object;  respect,  esteem,  reverence;  re 
lotion;  respect;  reference;  view:  often  m 
the  phrases,  in  regard  to,  with  regard  to;  pi. 
respects;  good  wishes;  compliments  (give 
my  regards  to  the  family).  — Rcgardublc, 
rc-gltr'da-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  notice;  notice- 
able.—Regardant,  rc-giir'dant,  a.  Re- 
garding; watching;  her.  applied  to  an  ani- 
mal whose  face  is  turned  backwards  in  an 
attitude  of  vigilance.— Regarder,  re  gilr'- 
der,  n.  One  that  regards.— Regardful, 
re-gard'fql,  a.  Having  or  paying  regard.— 
Regard  fully,  rc-giird'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
regardful  manner.— Regarding,  rc-gar'- 
ding,  prep.  [Like  concerning,  during,  a 
participle,  now  established  as  a  preposition.] 
Respecting;  concerning;  in  reference  to 
(to  be  at  a  loss  regarding  something).  — 
Regardless,  re-gard'les,  a.  Not  having 
regard  or  heed;  heedless;  careless.— Re» 
gardlessly,  re-gard'les-li,  adv.  In  a  re- 
gardless manner;  heedlessly;  carelessly. — 
Rcgardlcssiiess,  re-gard'les-nes,  n. 
Heedlessness;  negligence. 

Regather,  re-gam'er,  v.t.  To  gather  or 
collect  again. 

Regatta,  re-gat'a,  n.  [It.]  Originally  a 
gondola  race  in  Venice;  now  any  sailing 
or  rowing  race  in  which  a  number  of  yachts 
or  boats  contend  for  priaes. 

Regelation,  re-je-la'shon,  n.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  gelatio,  gelationis,  a  freezing.  Con- 
geal.] The  phenomenon  presented  by 
pieces  of  moist  ice  which  when  placed  in 
contact  with  one  another  freeze  together 
even  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

Regency.    Under  Regent. 

Regenerate,  re-jen'er-at,  v.  t.  —  regener- 
ated, regenerating.  [L.  regenero,  regener- 
atum — re,  again,  and  genero,  to  generate. 
Generate.]  To  generate  or  produce  anew; 
to  reproduce;  theol.  to  cause  to  be  born 
again ;  to  change,  as  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions, from  enmity  or  indifference  to  love 
of  God.  —  a.  Reproduced;  theol.  changed 
from  a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state. — Re- 
gen  eratencss,  Regeneracy,  re-jen'er- 
at-nes,  re-jen'er-a-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
regenerated.  —Regeneration,  re-jen'er- 
a"sbon,  n.  The  act  of  regenerating  or  pro- 
ducing anew;  theol.  that  change  by  which 
love  to  God  and  his  law  is  implanted  in  the 
heart.— Regenerative,  re-jen'er-a-tiv,  a. 
Producing  regeneration;  renewing.  —  Re- 
generatively,  re-jen'er-a-tiv-li,  adv.  — 
Regeneratory,  re-jen'er-a-to-ri,  a.  Re- 
generative. —  Regenesis,  re-jen'e-sis,  n. 
[Prefix  re,  again,  and  genesis.]  The  state  of 
being  reproduced. 

Regent,  re'jent,  a.  [L.  regens,  regentis,  ppr. 
of  rego,  to  rule;  cog.  Skr.  raj,  to  rule;  from 
same  root  also  E.  right.  Regal.]  Ruling; 
governing;  exercising  vicarious  authority. 
— n.  A  governor;  a  ruler;  one  who  governs 
a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence,  or  dis- 
ability of  the  sovereign ;  one  of  a  certain 
standing  who  taught  in  universities:  the 
word  formerly  in  use  for  a  professor ;  in  the 
English  universities,  one  who  has  certain 
peculiar  duties  of  instruction  or  govern- 
ment.— Regentslili),  re'jent-ship,  n.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  regent;  regency.— 
Regency,  re'jen-si,  n.  Rule;  government; 
the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  regent;  a  body 
of  men  intrusted  with  the  power  of  a  regent. 

Regerminate,  re-jer'mi-nat,  v.i.  To  ger- 
minate again. 

Reget,  re-get',  v.t.    To  get  or  obtain  again. 

Regicide,  rej'i-sTd,  n.  [Fr.  regicide,  from 
L.  rex,  regis,  a  king,  and  cozdo,  to  slay.]  A 
king-killer;  one  who  murders  a  king;  the 
killing  or  murder  of  a  king.— Regicidal, 
rej-i-sl'dal,  a.    Pertaining  to  regicide. 

Regild,  re-gild',  v.t.    To  gild  anew. 

Regime,  ra-zhem',  n.  [Fr.  regime,  from  L. 
regimen,  guidance,  from  rego,  to  govern.] 
Mode  or  system  of  management;  govern- 
ment, especially  as  connected  with  certain 
social  features;  administration;  rule. — The 
ancient  regime,  the  political  system  which 
prevailed  in  France  before  the  revolution 
of  1789.— Regimen,  rej'i-men,  n.  Orderly 
government;  the  regulation  of  diet,  exer- 
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cine,  &.(•.;   gram,  government  of  words. 
Regiminal,  re-jim'i-nal,  a.    Pertainl^ 

to  regimen. 

Regiment,  rej'i-ment,  n.  [Fr.  rigimtm, 
from  L  L.  regimentum,  from  L. regimen, ru\o 
from  rego,  to  rule.  Regime,  Hi 
A  body  of  troops  having  a  permanei. 
ganizatlon,  and  forming  the  command  of ; 
colonel  (nominally)  and  a  lieutenant-colonel 
A  regiment  of  infantry  consists  of  a  varyini 
number  of  battalions.  A  regiment  of  cavalp 
comprises  three  squadrons,  each  of 
troops,  a  troop  consisting  of  three  or  fou 
sections  (of  four  to  eight  men  each) ;  an< 
there  is  also  a  machine-gun  section.— Regi 
mental,  rej-i-men'tal,  a.  Belonging  to  1 
regiment.— Regimentals,  rej-i-mou'trV 
n.pl.  Articles  of  military  dress;  the  urn 
form  worn  by  the  troops  of  a  regiment. 

Region,  re'jun,  n.  [Fr.  region,  from  I. 
regio,  regionis,  from  rego,  to  rule.  Ri  ■ 
A  large  division  of  any  space  or  su 
considered  as  apart  from  others;  especiallj 
a  tract  of  land,  sea,  &c,  of  considerabl 
but  indefinite  extent;  a  country;  a  district 
a  part  or  division  of  the  body  (the  regio 
of  the  heart).  — Regional,  re'jun-af,  0 
Pertaining  to  a  particular  region;  sections 

Register,  rej'is-ter,  n.    [Fr.  registre,  L.I 
registrum,  regestrum,  a  book  of  records— r< 
back,  and  gero,  gestum,  to  carry.    Gest/ 
tion.]  An  official  written  account  orentr 
in  a  book  regularly  kept  for  preservatio 
or  for  reference;  a  record;  a  list;  the  boo 
in  which   records  are  kept;    a  documei 
issued  by  the  customs  authorities  as  ev 
dence  of  a  ship's  nationality ;  a  contrivanc 
for  regulating  the  passage  of  heat  or  air  i 
heating  or  ventilation ;  a  device  for  aut< 
matically  indicating  the  number  of  revoh 
tions  made  or  amount  of  work  done  V 
machinery,  recording  pressure,  &c;  prin 
ing,  the  agreement  of  two  printed  forms  t 
be  applied  to  the  same  sheet,  either  on  tb 
same  side,  as  in  colour  printing,  or  on  bot 
sides  as  in  a  book  or  newspaper;  music,  th 
compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument,  or  a  po 
tion  of  the  compass ;  a  stop  or  set  of  pipe 
in   an   organ.  —  Lloyd's  register.      Und( 
Lloyd's.  —  Lord  register,    or   lord  cla 
register,  a  Scottish  officer  of  state  wbo  hi 
the  custody  of  the  archives.— v.  t.  To  recon 
to  enter  in  a  register. — v.i.   Printing,  I 
correspond  exactly,  as  columns  or  lines  < 
printed  matter  on  opposite  sheets.— Regit 
tered,  rej'is-terd,  p.  and  a.    Recorded 
a  register;  enrolled.— Registered  compan 
a  joint-stock  company  entered  in  an  offici 
register,  but  not  incorporated. — Registers 
letter,  a  letter  the  address  of  which  is  regi 
tered  at  a  post-office,  for  which  a  speci 
fee  is  paid  in  order  to  secure  its  safe  trail 
mission.— Register-grate,  n.     A  gra 
with  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  admi 
sion  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the  fire.— Regi 
tering,  rej'is-ter-ing,  p.  and  a.     Recor 
ing;  indicating  automatically.— Reftiste 
office,  n.     An  office  where  registers 
records  are  kept ;  a  record-office.— Regi 
trar,    rej'is-trar,    n.     [L.L.   registrariu 
One  whose  business  it  is  to  write  or  keep 
register;  a  keeper  of  records.— Registra 
general,  n.    An  officer  who  superinten 
a   system   of  registration;   in  Britain  i 
official  who  has  the  general  superintenden 
of   the   system   of  registration  of  birtl 
deaths,  and  marriages.— Registrarslii 
rej'is-trar-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  registr; 
—Registration,  rej-is-tra'shon,  n. 
act  of  inserting  in  a  register. — Registr 
rej'is-tri,  n.     The   act   of   entering  in 
register ;  the  place  where  a  register  is  kei 
facts  recorded;  an  entry. 

Regi  it 'in,    Regins,    re'ji-um,  re'jius, 
[Neut.  and  masc.  form  of  L.  regivs,  toj- 
Regal.]      Royal.— Regium  donum  (roj 
grant),  an  annual  grant  of  public  mon 
formerly  given  in  aid  of  the  income  of  t 
Presbyterian    clergy   in    Ireland.  —  Regi 
professors,  professors  in  the  English  u 
versities   whose   chairs    were   founded 
Henry  VIII;  in  the  Scottish  universiti 
whose  professorships  were  founded  by  t 
crown. 

Reglet,  regaet,  n.    [Fr.  riglet,  from  rig 
rule,  L.  regula.    Regulate.]    Printing 
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l  ,,t  wood  or  Hiatal  lisod  for  separating 
M  in  the  chase,  to.;  oroA.  a  Hat  narrow 

mil.  reg/nal,  a.    [From  T,    remwn.  a 
a.'in     Rkion.J   Pertaining  to  the  reign 

nl  year,  the  y<  ar  of  a 
ii  (as  given  in  an  act  of  par- 


'.cuiiiiiif.  reg'nant,  a.    [L.  regnans,  reg- 
\umtis,    ppr.    of    regno,     to    reign,     from 
kingdom.]     Reigning  as  sove- 
predominant;  prevalent. 

Ogorge,    re-gorj',    v.t.     [Prefix    »v,    and 
To  vomit  up;  to  swallow  again, 

legrnft.  re-graft',  v.t.    To  graft  again. 
till,  re-grant',  ".t.    To  grant  back.— 
be  act  of  granting  back;  a  new  or 
MB  grant. 

umle,  re-grat',  v.t. — rtgrated,  regratina. 

iter,    to    scrape    or   scour   old 

9  for  sale  again,   to   reunite— re,  and 

ute.     Oratk.]    To  buy  (as  corn, 

(ions,  &.c.)  and  sell  again  in  or  near 

uiie    market:    a  practice   which,    by 

g   the   price,    was   formerly   a    public 

e,  and  punishable,  being  often  classed 

with  nmroaaing  and  forestalling. — 

leg  ruler,  Regrntor,  re-gra'ter,  n.  One 

rho  buys  provisions  and  sells  them  in  the 

aiue  market. 

egreel,  re-gret',  v.i.    To  greet  or  salute 

caress,  re'gres,  n.     [L.   regressus,  from 
i  ior,  to  go  back— re,  back,  and  gradior, 
o.     Grade.]    Passage  back;   return; 
tower  or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing 
iack.— v.i.  (re-gres').   To  go  back;  to  return 
0  a  former  place  or  state.— Regression, 
e-gresh'on,  it.    [L.  regressio.]    The  act  of 
ug  back  or  returning;  retrogression. — 
Mini  regression.    [L.L.  filialis,  relat- 
ing to  offspring.]    In  heredity,  a  tendency 
o  return  to  the  average.— Regressive, 
je-gres'iv,  a.    Passing  back;  returning. 

caret,  re-gret',  n.  [Fr.  regret,  regret,  re- 
.  O.Fr.  regreter,  to  regret;  from  re, 

i.  and  the  Teutonic  verb  seen  in  Icel. 

\  A. Sax.  graetan,  Sc.  greet,  to  weep. J 
!rief  or  trouble  caused  by  the  want  or  loss 
f  something  formerly  possessed;  sorrowful 
ringing;  pain  of  mind  at  something  done  or 
At  undone;   remorse.— v.t. — regretted,  re- 

\ng.  To  lament  the  loss  of,  or  separa- 
ion  from ;  to  look  back  at  with  sorrowful 
.tnging;  to  grieve  at;  to  be  sorry  for. — 
-Regretful,  re-gret'ful,  a.  Full  of  re- 
ret.  —  Regretfully,  re-gret'ful-li,  adv. 
V'ith  regret.— Regrettable,  re-gret'a-bl, 
L    Admitting  of  or  calling  for  regret. 

cgrowth,  re-grdth',  n.  A  growing  again; 
'  new  or  second  growth. 
egula,  reg'u-la,  n.  [L.,  a  rule.]  Arch. 
fillet  or  listel;  a  reglet. 
egnlar,  reg'ii-ler,  a.  [L.  regularis,  from 
rgula,  a  rule,  from  rego,  to  rule.  Regent, 
Iegal.]  Conformed  to  a  rule;  agreeable 
d  a  prescribed  mode  or  customary  form  ; 
ormal;  acting  or  going  on  by  rule  or  rules; 
ready  or  uniform;  orderly;  methodical; 
nvarying;  qeom.  applied  to  a  figure  or  body 
hose  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  as  a 
mare,  a  cube,  an  equilateral  triangle,  an 
Iquilateral  pentagon,  &c;  gram,  adhering 
■>  the  common  form  in  respect  to  inflec- 
oual  terminations;  eccles.  belonging  to 
monastic  order,  and  bound  to  certain 
ties;  bot.  symmetrical  as  regards  figure  and 
ze  and  proportion  of  parts;  colloquially, 
lorough,  out-and-out,  complete. — Regular 
■oops  or  regulars,  troops  of  a  permanent 
rmy:  opposed  to  miUtia  or  volunteers. — 
'■egular  verb,  in  English,  one  that  forms 
ie  preterite  and  past  participle  in  d  or  ed. 
■n.  A  monk  who  has  taken  the  vows  of 
>me  monastic  order;  a  soldier  belonging 
)  a  permanent  army.— Regularity,  reg- 
-lar'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
!gular;  agreeableness  to  rule  or  established 
rder;  conformity  to  the  customary  type; 
eadiness  or  uniformity  in  a  course. — Reg- 
larly,  reg'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  regular 
tanner;  in  uniform  order;  at  fixed  inter- 
ds  orperiods;  methodically;  in  due  order. — 
•egulate,  reg'u-lat,  v.t.— regulated,  regu- 
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luting.     |  L.  rrgulo,  rf{mlatum,  from  rtmiXa. 

n  rale,  I    To  lidju  i  bj  i  all   oi  i  stebluhi  'i 

mode ;  to  govern  bj 

rules  or  restrictions;  to  direct;  to  pub  or 

keep   in   good  order;    to  control   and   l 

bo  art  properly.    IteKiilallon 

.'-linn,  it,  The  act  of  regulating;  a  ru]«  pn 
scribed  by  a  luperiot  aa  to  the  actions  oi 
those  under  bis  control;  a  governing  direo 
tlon;  a  precept  Itrmilnlit  <-,  icg-u-hV- 
tiv,  ii.  Regulating;  tending  t<>  regulate.— 
Regulator,  reru  later,  n  one  who  or 
thai  which  regulates;  a  device  or  contriv- 
n nee  of  which  the  object  is  to  produce 
Uniformity  of  motion  or  action;  tho  gover- 
nor of  a  steam-engine. 

Regulus,  reg'u-lus,  n.    [L.,  a  petty  king 

or  sovereign,  a  dim.  of  rex,  regis,  a  king. 
I :  i  <  •  a i..  |  A  name  originally  applied  by 
the  alchemists  to  antimony,  from  tbe  facil- 
ity with  which  it  alloyed  with  gold  (the 
king  of  metals),  now  applied  to  metals 
which  still  retain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  impurities  they  contained  in  the  state 
of  ore;  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Leo. 

ltegur,  re'ger,  n.  The  native  name  for  the 
'  black  cotton-soil '  of  Southern  India,  a  soil 
of  marvellous  fertility. 

Regurgitate,  re-gerMi-tat,  v.t.— regurgi- 
tated, regurgitating.  [L.L.  regurgito,  regur- 
gitatum — L.  re,  back,  and  gurges,  gurgitis, 
a  whirlpool.  Gorge.]  To  pour  or  cause 
to  rush  or  surge  back ;  to  pour  or  throw 
back  in  great  quantity.— v.i.  To  be  poured 
back;  to  rush  or  surge  back.— Regurgita- 
tion, re-ger'ji-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
gurgitating; med.  the  rising  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  mouth. 

Rehabilitate,  re-ha-bil'i-tat,  v.t.— reha- 
bilitated, rehabilitating.  [Fr.  rehabiliter — 
re,  and  habiliter,  to  qualify,  from  habile, 
qualified,  able.  Able.]  To  restore  to  a 
former  capacity  or  position;  to  reinstate; 
to  re-establish  in  the  esteem  of  others. — 
Rehabilitation,  re-ha-bil'i-ta"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  rehabilitating. 

Rehash,  re-hash',  v.t.  To  hash  anew;  to 
work  up  old  material  in  a  new  form. — n. 
Something  made  up  of  materials  formerly 
used. 

Rehear,  re-her',  v.t.  To  hear  again;  law, 
to  try  a  second  time. 

Rehearse,  re-hers',  v.t. — rehearsed,  rehear- 
sing. [O.E.  reherce,  reherse,  from  O.Fr. 
rehercer,  reherser,  to  repeat  over  again— 
re,  again,  and  hercer,  herser,  to  harrow, 
from  herce,  herse,  a  harrow.  Hearse.] 
To  repeat,  as  what  has  already  been  said 
or  written;  to  recite;  to  narrate,  recount, 
relate;  to  recite  or  repeat  in  private  for 
experiment  and  improvement,  before  giving 
a  public  representation  (to  rehearse  a  tra- 
gedy).— v.i.  To  go  through  some  perform- 
ance in  private  preparatory  to  public  re- 
presentation.—Rehearsal,  re-her'sal,  n. 
The  act  of  rehearsing ;  narration  ;  a  telling 
or  recounting;  a  trial  performance  (as  of  a 
play)  made  before  exhibiting  to  the  public. 
—Rehearser,  re-her'ser,  n.  One  who  re- 
hearses. 

Rehypothecate,  re-hi-poth'e-kat,  v.t.  To 
hypothecate  again;  to  give  as  security  al- 
though already  hypothecated  as  such. 

Rel,  re,  n.    Ree. 

Reichsrath,  rlc/is'rat,  n.  [G.—reich,  em- 
pire, and  rath,  a  council.]  The  imperial 
parliament  of  the  late  Austrian  Empire. 

Reichstag,  rlcft'stag,  n.  [G.—reich,  a 
kingdom,  and  tag,  a  day,  a  diet.]  The  im- 
perial parliament  of  Germany,  which  as- 
sembles at  Berlin;  the  German  diet. 

Reign,  ran,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  reigner,  Fr.  regner, 
from  L.  regnare,  to  rule,  from  regnum,  a 
kingdom,  from  rego,  to  rule.  Regal.]  To 
possess  or  exercise  sovereign  power  or  au- 
thority; to  hold  the  supreme  power;  to 
rule ;  to  be  predominant ;  to  prevail ;  to 
have  superior  or  uncontrolled  dominion. — 
n.  [O.Fr.  reigne,  Fr.  regne,  L.  regnum,  a 
kingdom.]  Royal  authority;  sovereignty; 
the  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or 
emperor  reigns ;  empire ;  kingdom ;  power ; 
sway. 
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Reimburse,  ri  Im  bi  rt/,  e.i     reimb 
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imbiirser,   rS-im-berser,   n.     one   who 
reimhu  i 
Reliniiierge,    rS-im-mirJ',   v.t.     To   im. 

merge  again;  to  plunge  ah  i    h 

lteiiii|ilaiil,  rG-iiii  plant',  v.t.  To  implant 

again. 

Reimport,  ri  im  port',  v.t.  To  import 
again;  to  cany  baOB  to  the  country  01  cx- 
poitation.— «.  (rc-im'poi  i )  Something  re- 
im ported.  —  Reimportation,  rc-im'iif)r- 
ta "shon,  n.  The  act  of  reimporting ;  that 
which  is  reimported. 

Reimpose,  re  im  poV,  v.i.  To  impose  or 
levy  anew.  —  RelllipoKitton,  lc-im'po- 
zish"on,  n.    Act  of  raimpoeing, 

Rclmpress,  re-im-pres',  v.t.  To  impress 
anew.  — Reiiii|»resslon,  rc-im-iiresh'on, 
n.    A  second  impression;  a  reprint. 

Reimpriiit,  re-imprint',  v.t.  To  imprint 
or  print  again. 

Reimprison,  re-im-priz'on,  v.t.  To  im- 
prison again. —  Reiniprlsonment,  rc- 
im-priz'on-ment,  n.  The  act  of  confining 
in  prison  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause, 
or  after  a  release  from  prison. 

Rein,  ran,  n.  [Fr.  rene,  O.Fr.  resne,  It.  re- 
dina;  from  L.  retineo,  to  retain.  Retain.] 
The  strap  of  a  bridle,  by  which  the  rider 
or  driver  restrains  and  governs  the  horse, 
&c;  any  thong  or  cord  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; fig.  a  means  of  curbing,  restraining, 
or  governing;  restraint. — To  give  the  rein, 
or  the  reins,  to  give  licence;  to  leave  without 
restraint.— To  take  the  reins,  to  take  the 
guidance  or  government. — v.t.  To  govern, 
guide,  or  restrain  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain ; 
to  control.— v.i.  To  obey  the  reins. 

Reincorporate,  re-in-kor'po-rat,  v.t.  To 
incorporate  anew. 

Reindeer,  ran'der,  n.  [Icel.  hrein-dyri, 
Sw.  rendjur,  Dan.  rensdyr,  a  reindeer;  said 
to  be  of  Finnish  or  Lappish  origin.]  A  deer 
of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  with  broad 
branched  antlers;  used  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal among  the  Laplanders,  to  whom  it 
furnishes  food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of 
conveyance.  —  ReliMleer-moss,  n.  A 
lichen  which  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
winter  food  for  reindeer. 

Relnduce,  re-in-dus',  v.t.  To  induceagain. 

Relnflame.  re-in-flam',  v.t.  To  inflame 
anew;  to  rekindle. 

Reinforce,  re-in-fors',  v.t.  To  strengthen; 
to  strengthen  with  more  troops,  ships,  &c. — 
n.  An  additional  thickness  given  to  any 
portion  of  an  object  in  order  to  strengthen 
it;  the  part  of  a  cannon  nearest  the  breech. 

—  Reinforced  concrete,  concrete  in  which 
steel  bars  are  embedded,  so  as  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  tension. 

—  Reinforcement,  re-in-fors'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  reinforcing;  additional  troops  or 
forces  to  augment  an  army  or  fleet. 

Reiiiform,  re-in-form',  v.t.  To  inform 
again. 

Reinfnse,  re-in-fuz',  v.t.    To  infuse  again. 

Rein  habit,  re-in-hab'it,  v.t.  To  inhabit 
again. 

Reinquire,  re-in-kwlr',  v.t.  To  inquire 
a  second  time. 

Reins,  ranz,  n.pl.  [Fr.  rein,  a  kidney, 
reins,  the  loins,  from  L.  rens,  renis,  the 
kidney.]  The  kidueys;  the  region  of  the 
kidneys ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  back ;  the 
seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
body. 

Reinsert,  re-in-sert',  v.t.  To  insert  a  sec- 
ond time.— Reinsertion,  re-in-ser'shon, 
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n.  The  act  of  reinsertion,  or  what  is  rein- 
serted. 

Reinspcct,  rein  spekt',  v.t.  To  inspect 
again.  —  ReiiiMpeetlon,  re-in-Rpek'shon, 
u.    The  act  of  inspecting  a  second  time. 

It  ('inspire,  re-in-splr',  v.t.  To  inspire 
Mew. 

Reliisplrlt,  re-in-spir'it,  v.t.  To  inspirit 
anew. 

Reinstall,  re-in-sta.1',  v.t.  To  install  again. 
Kciiistalment,  re  in  st.il  Hunt,  n.  Tho 
act  of  reinstalling. 

Reinstate,  re-in-stat',  r.f.  To  instate 
again ;  to  place  again  in  possession  or  in  a 
former  state.  —  Reinstatement,  re-in- 
stat' ment,  n.  The  act  of  reinstating;  re- 
establishment. 

Rcinstrnct,  re-in-strukt',  v.t.  To  instruct 
anew. 

Reinsurance,  re-in-sho'rans,  ft.  A  re- 
newed or  second  insurance ;  a  contract  by 
which  the  first  insurer  relieves  himself  from 
the  risks  he  had  undertaken,  and  devolves 
them  upon  other  insurers,  called  reinsurers. 
Reinsure,  re-in-shbr',  v.t.  To  insure 
again.— Reinsurer,  re-in-sho'rer,  n.  One 
who  reinsures. 

Relnter,  re-in-ter',  v.t.    To  inter  again. 

Relnterrogatc,  re-in-ter'6-gat,  v.t.  To 
interrogate  again;  to  question  repeatedly. 

Reintroduce,  re-in'tro-diis",  v.t.  To  in- 
troduce again.— Reintroduction,  re-in'- 
tro-duk"shon,  n.    A  second  introduction. 

Re-invest,  re-in-vest',  v.  t.  To  invest  anew. 

Reinvestigate,  re-in-ves'ti-gat,  v.t.     To 

investigate  again.  —  Reinvestigation, 

re-in-ves'ti-ga"shon,  v.t.  A  second  investi- 
gation. 

Reinvigorate,  re-in-vig'o-rat,  v.t.  To  re- 
vive vigour  in;  to  reanimate. 

Reis,  res, «.  [Ar.]  A  head;  a  chief;  a  cap- 
tain.— Reis  effendi,  one  of  the  chief  Turkish 
officers  of  state. 

Reissue,  re-ish'u,  v.i.  To  issue  or  go  forth 
again. — v.t.  To  issue,  send  out,  or  put  forth 
a  second  time  (to  reissue  bank-notes).— n. 
A  second  or  renewed  issue. 

Reiterate,  re-it'er-at,  v.t. — reiterated,  re- 
iterating. [L.  re,  again,  and  itero,  iteratum, 
to  repeat,  from  iterum,  again.  Iterate.] 
To  repeat  again  and  again;  to  do  or  say 
(especially  to  say)  repeatedly. — a.  Reiter- 
ated.— Reiteratedly,  re-it'er-a-ted-li, 
adv.  By  reiteration;  repeatedly.— Reiter- 
ation, re-it'er-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
iterating; repetition. — Reiterative,  re- 
it'er-a-tiv,  n.  A  word  or  part  of  a  word 
repeated  so  as  to  form  a  reduplicated  word; 
gram,  a  word  signifying  repeated  or  intense 
action. 

Reiver,  n.    Reaver. 

Reject,  re-jekt',  v.t.  [L.  rejicio,  rejectum, 
to  reject— re,  again,  and  jacio,  to  throw 
(whence  also  eject,  inject,  project,  &c).  Jet.] 
To  throw  away  as  useless  or  vile;  to  cast 
off ;  to  discard ;  to  refuse  to  receive ;  to 
decline  haughtily  or  harshly;  to  refuse  to 
grant.— Rejecter,  re-jek'ter,  n.  One  that 
rejects  or  refuses.  —  Rejection,  re-jek'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  rejection  The  act  of  rejecting; 
refusal  to  accept  or  grant.— Rejective, 
re-jek'tiv,  a.  Rejecting  or  tending  to  reject. 

Rejoice,  re-jois',  v.i. — rejoiced,  rejoicing. 
[O.E.  rejoisse,  rejoyse,  from  O.Fr.  rejo'ir, 
rejoissant,  Fr.  rejouir,  rejouissant;  prefix 
re,  and  ejouir,  older  esjo'ir— L.  ex,  intens., 
and  gaudeo,  to  rejoice.  Joy.  J  To  experi- 
ence joy  and  gladness  in  a  high  degree;  to 
be  joyful;  to  exult:  often  with  at,  in,  on 
account  of,  &c,  or  a  subordinate  clause. — 
v.t.  To  make  joyful;  to  gladden. —  Re- 
joicer,  re-jois'er,  n.  One  that  rejoices; 
one  that  causes  to  rejoice.— Rejoicing, 
re-jois'ing,  n.  The  act  of  expressing  joy; 
procedure  expressive  of  joy;  festivity.— Re- 
joicingly, re-jois'ing-li,  adv.  With  joy 
or  exultation. 

Rejoin,  re-join',  v.t.  To  join  again;  to 
unite  after  separation;  to  join  the  company 
of  again  ;  to  answer ;  to  say  in  answer ;  to 
reply:  with  a  clause  as  object.— v.i.  To 
answer  to  a  reply.— Rejoinder,  re-join'- 


der,  n.  [An  infinitive  form :  Fr.  rejoindre, 
to  rejoin.  Attainder,  remainder  are  similar 
forms. ]  An  answer  to  a  reply;  law,  the 
fourth  stage  in  the  pleading!  in  an  aotlon, 
being  the  defendant's  answer  to  Die  plain 
tiff's  replication. 

IC<  'judge,  re  juj',  v.t.    To  judge  again. 

Rejuvenate,  re  ju'ven-at,  v.t. —rejuven- 
ated, rejuvenating.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
juvenis,  young.  Juvenile.]  To  restore 
to  youth;  to  make  young  again.— Reju- 
venation, re-ju'ven-a"shon,  n.  Tho  act 
of  rejuvenating. 

Rejuvenescence,  re-ju'ven-es"ens,  7i. 
[L.  re,  and  juvenesco,  to  grow  young.]  A 
renewing  of  youth;  the  state  of  being  young 
again.  —Rejuvenescent,  re-jii'ven-es"- 
ent,  a.  Becoming  or  become  young  again. 
— Rejuvenlze,  re-ju've-nlz,  v.t.  To  ren- 
der young  again. 

Rekindle,  re-kin'dl,  v.t.  To  kindle  again; 
to  inflame  again;  to  rouse  anew. 

Relaud,  re-land',  v.t.  To  land  again;  to 
put  on  land  after  having  been  shipped  or 
embarked.— v.i.  To  go  on  shore  after  having 
embarked. 

Relapse,  re-laps',  v.i.— relapsed,  relapsing. 
[L.  relabor,  relapsus,  to  slide  back  —  re, 
back,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  slide.  Lapse.] 
To  slip  or  slide  back ;  to  return  to  a  former 
bad  state  or  practice;  to  backslide;  to  fall 
back  or  return  from  recovery  or  a  conva- 
lescent state.  —  n.  A  falling  back  into  a 
former  bad  state,  either  of  health  or  of 
morals.— Relapsable,  re-lap'sa-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  relapsing  or  liable  to  relapse. — 
Relapsed,  re-lapst',  a.  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a 
term  applied  to  a  heretic  who  having  ab- 
jured his  errors  has  fallen  back  into  them 
again.— Relapser,  re-lap'ser,  n.  One  that 
relapses.— Relapsing,  re-lap'sing,  p.  and 
a.  Sliding  or  falling  back;  marked  by  a  re- 
lapse or  return  to  a  former  worse  state. 

Relate,  re-lat',  v.t. — related,  relating.  [Fr. 
relater,  to  state,  to  mention;  L.  refero,  re- 
latum,  to  refer,  to  bring  back— re,  back, 
and  latus,  brought  (as  in  elate,  oblate,  trans- 
late).] To  tell;  to  recite;  to  recount;  to 
narrate  the  particulars  of;  to  ally  by  con- 
nection or  kindred.— v.i.  To  have  reference 
or  respect;  to  regard;  to  stand  in  some 
relation:  with  to  following. — Related,  re- 
la'ted,  p.  and  a.  Allied;  connected  by  blood 
or  alliance,  particularly  by  blood ;  standing 
in  some  relation  or  connection.— Relater, 
re-la'ter,  n.  One  who  relates.— Relation, 
re-la'shon,  n.  [L.  relatio,  relationis.]  The 
act  of  relating;  that  which  is  related  or  told; 
narrative;  reference,  respect,  or  regard: 
often  in  the  phrase  in  relation  to ;  connec- 
tion perceived  or  imagined  between  things; 
a  certain  position  of  one  thing  with  regard 
to  another;  the  condition  of  being  such  or 
such  in  respect  to  something  else;  due  con- 
formity or  harmony  of  parts;  kinship;  a 
kinsman  or  kinswoman;  math,  ratio;  pro- 
portion; logic,  one  of  the  ten  predicaments. 
Relational,  re-la'shon-al,  a.  Indicating 
or  specifying  some  relation:  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  notional  (a  relational  part 
of  speech,  as  the  pronoun,  preposition,  and 
conjunction).  —  Relationship,  re-la'- 
shon-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  related  by 
kindred,  affinity,  or  other  alliance;  kinship. 
—Relative,  rel'a-tiv,  a.  [L.  relativus.] 
Having  relation  to  or  bearing  on  something; 
close  in  connection;  pertinent;  relevant; 
not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself;  depending 
on  or  incident  to  something  else ;  gram. 
applied  to  a  word  which  relates  to  another 
word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence  called 
the  antecedent,  applied  especially  to  cer- 
tain pronouns,  as  who,  which,  and  that. — 
Relative  motion,  the  change  of  the  place  of 
a  moving  body  with  respect  to  some  other 
body  also  in  motion. — Relative  terms,  terms 
which  imply  some  relation,  as  guardian 
and  ward,  master  and  servant,  &c.  —  n. 
Something  considered  in  its  relation  to 
something  else;  a  person  connected  by 
blood  or  affinity,  especially  one  allied  by 
blood ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman ;  gram. 
a  word  which  relates  to  or  represents  an- 
other word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  refers 
back  to  a  statement ;  a  relative  pronoun. — 
Relatively,  rel'a-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  relative 


manner;  in  relation  to  something  else;  no 
absolutely;  comparatively:  often  followe. 
by  to  (an  expenditure  large  relatively  to  q| 
income)      Relativencss,  Itelullvlty 

rel'a-tiv-nes,   rel  a -tiv'i-ti,  v.    The  bI 
being  relative;    a  modern  physical   I 
hased  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  di 
between  two  points  and  the  interval  ol 
between  two  events  arc  not  absolute  quai 
tities,  but  have  different  values  for  dill 
observers.  —  Relator,   re-la'ter,   n 
who  relates. 

Relax,  re-laks',  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  relax 
re,  back,  and  laxo,  to  loosen,  from  I 
loose.  Lax. J  To  slacken;  to  mal<> 
tense  or  rigid ;  to  make  less  severe  or  rigoi 
ous ;  to  remit  in  strictness;  to  remit  ( 
abate  in  respect  to  attention,  effort,  ( 
labour;  to  relieve  from  constipation.— v: 
To  become  loose,  feeble,  or  languid; 
abate  in  severity;  to  become  more  mild  < 
less  rigorous;  to  remit  in  close  atteiitioi 
to  unbend.— Relaxation,  re-lak-sa'shoi 
n.  [L.  relaxatio.]  The  act  of  relaxing  c 
state  of  being  relaxed ;  a  diminution  < 
tension  or  firmness;  a  diminution  of  tb 
natural  and  healthy  tone  of  parts  of  th 
human  body;  remission  of  attention  < 
application ;  recreation ;  an  occupation  it 
tended  to  give  mental  or  bodily  relief  aft< 
effort.  —  Relaxative,  re-lak'sa-tiv,  < 
Having  the  quality  of  relaxing ;  laxative. 
n.  A  laxative  medicine;  what  gives  relai; 
tion. 

Relay,  re-la',  n.  [Fr.  relais,  a  relay  < 
horses;  originally,  relief  or  release,  froi 
L.  re,  and  laxus,  loose.  Relax,  Release 
A  supply  of  anything  stored  up  for  affon 
ing  relief  from  time  to  time,  or  at  succe 
sive  stages;  a  supply  of  horses  placed  o 
the  road  to  be  in  readiness  to  relieve  other 
a  squad  of  men  to  take  a  spell  or  tur 
of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  a  telegraph: 
apparatus  which,  on  receiving  a  feebi 
electric  current,  sends  on  a  much  strong* 
current  from  a  battery  on  the  spot. 

Relay,  re-la',  v.t.  To  lay  again ;  to  lay 
second  time. 

Release,  re-les',  v.t. — released,  releasin* 
[From  O.Fr.  relesser,  relaisser,  to  releasi 
to  relinquish  —  prefix  re,  and  laisser,  t 
leave,  from  L.  laxare,  to  loosen,  from  laxu 
loose,  lax.  Release,  relax  are  thus  doublet 
Lax.]  To  let  loose  again ;  to  set  free  froi 
restraint  or  confinement;  to  liberate;  t 
free  from  pain,  grief,  or  any  other  evil ;  t 
free  from  obligation  or  penalty ;  lav:  t 
give  up  or  let  go,  as  a  claim.— n.  Liberatio 
from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from  confin< 
ment  or  bondage;  liberation  from  can 
pain,  or  burden;  discharge  from  obligation  < 
responsibility.  —  Releasable,  re-les'a-b 
a.  Capable  of  being  released.— Release 
men  t,  re-les'ment,  n.  The  act  of  releasini 
— Releaser,  re-les'er,  n.  One  who  n 
leases. 

Re-lease,  re-les',  v.t  [Prefix  re,  and  tease 
To  lease  again  or  anew. 

Relegate,  rel'e-gat,  v.t.— relegated,  relega 
ing.  [L.  relego,  relegatum,  to  banish— r 
back,  and  lego,  to  send.  Legate.]  To  sen 
away  or  out  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  son; 
obscure  or  remote  destination;  to  banish. - 
Relegation,  rel-e-ga'shon,  n.  [L.  relegt 
tio.]  The  act  of  relegating;  banishment 
in  ancient  Roman  law,  banishment  to 
certain  place  for  a  certain  time. 

Relent,  re -lent',  v.i.  [Fr.  ralentir,  t 
slacken,  to  abate— prefix  re,  back,  d,  to,  an 
lent,  L.  lentus,  pliant,  slow.  Lenient.]  1 
become  less  harsh,  cruel,  or  obdurate;  t 
soften  in  temper;  to  become  more  mile 
to  yield;  to  comply.— Relentless,  r* 
lent'les,  a.  Incapable  of  relenting;  insei' 
sible  to  the  distresses  of  others ;  mercilesi 
implacable;  pitiless.— Relentlessly,  r 
lent'les-li,  adv.  In  a  relentless  manne; 
without  pity.— Relentlessness,  re-leni 
les-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  relenties 

Relet,  re-let',  v.t.    To  let  anew,  as  a  hous 

Relevant,  rel'e-vant,  a.  [Fr.  relevant,  pp 
of  relever,  to  relieve,  to  help  or  aid.  Ri 
lieve.]  Lending  aid  or  support!;  to  tl 
purpose;  pertinent;  applicable;  bearing  c 
the  matter  in  hand  (arguments  not  relevai 
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k  tin-  omo)     Relevantly,  rel'S-rant-ll, 
i  relevant  maimer.     Relevance. 
leletnnej,     rel'e-vans,     rel'o-van-ai,    ;/. 
'lie  quality  of  beiug  relevant ,  peri  inenoe, 
ellable,    Kellonce,    ltelluut,    ko. 

ndel   Kl  l  \. 

ellr,  rel'lk,  n.    [Fr.  rtliqut,  from  L.  re 

,/ui<i.   remains    re,    back,  and  linquo,  to 

it  in   ti«iinflu«Ht,    iWim/iu.s/i;    same 

i>ot  as  Kefww,  CJr.  Ittpd,  to  leave.)    That 

left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the 

.  maining  fragment;  the  body  <>f  a 

leoeased  person:  usually  in  pi.;  something 

i   in   remembrance ;    a    memento, 

>uvetiir,  or  keepsake,  a  bone  or  other  part 

'f  saints  or  martyrs,  or  some  part  of  their 

irinents.  \e  ,   preserved,  and  regarded  us 

i  ndinary  sanctity  and  often  as  pos 

•ssing  miraculous  powers. 

dirt,  rel'ikt,  n.    [O.Fr.  rtlicte,  a  widow, 

rtlicta,  fern,  of  velictus,  pp.  of  relinquo, 

R.ELIC.]    A  widow;    a  woman 

usbaud  is  dead. 

I'ljof,  re  lef',  n.    IFr.  rtliif,  relief,  a  re- 

BTiug,   alleviation,   also    (like    It.   rilit  vo) 

raised    work,   from   relever.     Re- 

The  removal  of  anything  painful 

burdensome  by  which  some  ease  is  ob- 

.uu'd;  ease  from  cessation  of  pain;  allevia- 

on;  succour;   what  mitigates  or  removes 

un,  grief,  or  other  evil;  assistance  given 

uler  the  poor-laws  to  a  pauper;   release 

out  duty  by  a  substitute  or  substitutes; 

,u/p.,  inch.,  kc,   the  projection  or  pro- 

inence  of  a  figure  above  or  beyond  the 

ound  or  plane  on   which  it  is  formed, 

:ing    of   three    kinds:     high-relief    [alto- 

litvo),  low-relief  (basso-rilievo),  and  middle 

•  half  relief  (mczzo-rilievo),  according  to 
ie  degree  of  projection;  hence,  a  piece  of 
fistic  work  in  one  or  other  of  these  styles; 
tinting,  the  appearance  of  projection  and 
lidity  in  represented  objects;  hence,  pro- 

jinence  or  distinctness  given  to  anything 

•  something  presenting  a  contrast  to  it; 
ij/s.  g<og.  the  undulations  or  surface  ele- 
ctions of  a  country;  fort,  the  lieight  of  a 
jirapet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ; 
■do]  law,  a  payment  by  the  heir  of  a 
jnant  made  to  his  lord  for  the  privilege  of 
jkiugup  the  estate.— Believable,  re-le'- 
,-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  relieved;  fitted 
I  receive  relief.— Relieve,  re-lev',  v.t. — 
\lieved,  relieving.  [O.E.  releve,  from  Fr. 
U  vtr,  to  set  up  again,  to  release,  to  assist, 
om  L.  relevare,  to  lift  up  again— re,  again, 
nd  levare,  to  raise,  from  levis,  light.  Lev- 
!v.]  To  remove  or  lessen,  as  anything 
at  pains  or  distresses;  to  mitigate)  alle- 
ge (pain,  misery,  wants);  to  free,  wholly 
)  partially  from  pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or 
iiything  considered  to  be  an  evil;  to  help, 
id,  or  succour  (the  poor,  the  sick,  &c.);  to 
lease  from  a  post  or  duty  by  substituting 
other  person  or  party  (to  relieve  a  sen- 
lel);  to  obviate  the  monotony  of  by  the 
traduction  of  some  variety;  to  make  con- 
iouous;  to  set  off  by  contrast;  to  give  the 
pearance  of  projection  to.— Reliever, 
-le'ver,  n.  One  that  relieves— Relle- 
lug,  re-le'ving,  p.  and  a.  Serving  or 
'nding  to  relieve.— Relieving  arch,  an  arch 

the  substance  of  a  wall  to  relieve  the 
rt  below  it  from  a  superincumbent  weight. 
Reliering  officer,  an  official  of  an  English 
or-law  union  who  superintends  the  relief 
the  poor. 
]  Ilevo,  re-le'vo  or  rel-e-a'vo,  n.  A  form 
Rilievo. 

'  llmht,  re-lit',  v.t.  To  light  anew;  to  re- 
scue. 

lijjicux,  re-lezh-e-e,  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
r]  A  member  of  a  monastic  order;  a 
3nk.— Rellgleuse,  re-lezh-e-ez,  n.  [Fr.] 
female  religieux;  a  nun. 

J  liglon,  re-lij'on,  n.  [Fr.  religion,  L.  re- 
'io,  religionis,  probably  from  prefix  re, 
d  stem  meaning  to  care  for,  to  respect, 
led  to  Gr.  alego,  to  heed.]  The  feeling 
reverence  which  men  entertain  towards 
Supreme  Being;  the  recognition  of  God 
an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedi- 
ce;  piety;  any  system  of  faith  and  wor- 
ip  (the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  Hin- 
s,  Mohammedans,  &c.)— Established  re- 
ion,  that  form  of-religion  in  a  country 


which  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
state  Sutitral  rrlnitoti,  tho  knowledge  of 
Qod  and  of  our  duty  winch  ih  derived  hom 
tho  light  id  oature,  Revtaltd  religion,  the 
knowledge  <>t  God  and  of  our  duty  from 
positive  revelation.  ltellgloiiiNm,  re* 
iij'un  Ism,  r,  The  outward  praotiec  of  re 
Ligion;  affected  or  talee  religion    Iteliui- 

Oiil.sl,  re  lij'nn-ist,  »i.  A  rellgioui  bigot, 
one  who  deals  much  in  religious  discourse; 
a  partisan  of  a  religion.-  ltellgloiiless, 
re  lij'on  les,  u.  Without  religion:  not  having 
a  religion.  Itrl lulosil  >  .  rf  lij'i  os"i-ti,  n. 
A  natural  tendency  of  mind  towards  re- 
ligion. ItelluloilN,  re  lij'us,  a.  [L.  reUgi- 
mim.]  Pertaining  or  relatiug  to  religion; 
concerned  with  religion;  set  apart  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  religion;  imbued  with 
religion;  pious;  devout;  devoted  by  vows  to 
the  practice  of  religion  or  to  a  monastic 
life  (a  religious  order) ;  bound  by  some 
solemn  obligation;  scrupulously  faithful.— 
n.  A  religieux  or  religieuse.  —  Rcllgi> 
ously,  rc-lij'us-li,  adv.  In  a  religious 
manner;  piously;  reverently;  strictly;  con- 
scientiously. —  Religiousness,  rC-lij'us- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
ligious. 

Relinquish,  re  ling'kwish,  v.t.  [O.Fr. 
riiinquir,  relinquissant,  from  L.  relinquo,  to 
leave.  Relic]  To  give  up  the  possession 
or  occupancy  of;  to  withdraw  from:  to 
leave;  to  abandon;  to  give  up  the  pursuit 
or  practice  of;  to  desist  from;  to  renounce 
a  claim  to.  —  Relinquisher,  re-ling'- 
kwish-er,  n.  One  who  relinquishes.— Re- 
linquishment, re-ling'kwish-ment,  n. 
The  act  of  relinquishing;  the  renouncing  a 
claim  to. 

Reliquary,  rel'i-kwa-ri,  n.  [Fr.  reliquaire, 
from  L.  reliquiae,  relics.  Relic]  A  deposi- 
tary for  relics;  a  casket  in  which  relics  are 
kept;  a  shrine.— Rellque,  re-lek' or  rel'ik, 
n.    A  relic. 

Keliquhe,  re-lik'wi-e,  n.pl.  [L.,  remnants, 
remains.  Relic]  Relics;  remains;  fossil 
remains. 

Relish,  rel'isb.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  relicher,  lit.  to 
re-lick— re,  again,  and  lecher,  from  O.H.G. 
lecchon,  to  lick.  Lick.]  To  like  the  taste 
or  flavour  of;  to  be  pleased  with  or  grati- 
fied by;  to  have  a  liking  for;  to  give  an 
agreeable  taste  or  flavour  to ;  to  savour  or 
smack  of.— v.t.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste; 
to  have  a  flavour.—  n.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  anything  on  the  palate;  savour; 
taste,  commonly  a  pleasing  taste;  inclina- 
tion; liking  (a  relish  for  something);  de- 
light given  by  anything;  characteristic 
quality;  savour  or  flavour;  smack;  a  small 
quantity  just  perceptible;  tincture;  some- 
thing taken  with  food  to  increase  the  plea- 
sure of  eating— Relishable,  rel'ish-a-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  relished. 

Rellsten,  re-lis'n,  v.i.  To  listen  again  or 
anew. 

Relive,  re-liv',  v.i.  To  live  again;  to  revive. 

Reload,  re-16d',  v.t.    To  load  again. 

Relucent,  re-lQ'sent,  a.  [L.  re,  back,  and 
luceo,  to  shine.  Lucid.]  Throwing  back 
light;  luminous;  shining;  eminent. 

Reluctant,  re-luk'tant,  a.  [L.  reluctans, 
reluctantis,  ppr.  of  reluctor,  to  struggle  — 
re,  back,  and  luctor,  to  struggle,  lucta,  a 
struggle.]  Striving  against  doing  some- 
thing; unwilling  to  do  what  one  feels  called 
on  to  do  ;  acting  with  repugnance ;  averse ; 
loth ;  granted  with  unwillingness  (reluctant 
obedience).— Reluctantly,  re-luk'tant-li, 
adv.  In  a  reluctant  manner;  unwillingly. — 
Reluctance,  Reluctancy,  re-luk'tans, 
re  luk'tan-si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  reluctant;  aversion;  unwillingness; 
in  magnetism,  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
medium  to  the  passage  through  it  of  lines 
of  magnetic  force;  the  reciprocal  of  perme- 
ability; also  called  magnetic  resistance.  Its 
unit  is  the  GSrsted  (which  see). 

Relume,  Relnmlne,  re-lum'.  re-lu'min, 
v.t.  [L.  re,  again,  and  lumen,  light.  Lu- 
minary.] To  light  anew;  to  illuminate 
again. 

Rely,  re-li',  v.t.— relied,  relying.  [From  Fr. 
relier,  to  bind,  to  attach — L.  re,  back,  and 
ligart,  to  bind  (hence  ligament):  formerly 


often  oied  «itii  reflexive  pronoani  (to  >Wa 
<ij  upon)  |    To  rt  it  irith  oonfldenoe, 

M   win  ii    mi-  en  oi    tin)   veracity, 

Integrity,  or  ability  oi  persona,  <>r  of  the 
certainty  ol  fa<  ta  or  of  evldi  not  .  to  have 
oonfldenoe;  to  trust:   with  on  or  upon.— 
lt<  llni>l<    1.  H'a  i.i,  a     I'll, in  word  (Intro 
duced  ahout  1800)  baa  oft  d  been  objected 

to  as  irregular  in  formation  01  for  other 
reasons;  but  it  has  latterly  DOOM  Into  good 
use.]  Such  as  may  be  relied  on;  woithy 
of  being  relied  on;  to  be  depended  on  for 
support -RcllnldeiiCNS,  It e Ha  hi  III  > 
re -H'a-bl-iK'B,  ro  H'a  bil"i-ti,  n.  The  <|iiality 
of  being  reliable.  RHIably,  rt  ha  Mi, 
adv.  In  a  reliable  manner;  ho  an  to  bo 
relied  on.— RcllaiHt',  re  M'aiiH,  n.  The 
act  of  relying;  dependence;  oonfldenoe; 
trust;  grouudof  trust. --Reliant  ri  11  ant, 
a.  Having  reliance;  confident;  self  reliant. 
Relier,  re-li'er,  n.    One  who  relies. 

Remade,  re-mad',  pret.  &  pp.  of  remake. 

Remain,  re-man',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  remaindt*. 
to  remain,  from  L.  remaneo—re,  back,  and 
maneo,  mansi,  to  stay.  Mansion. J  To  con- 
tinue in  a  place;  to  abide;  to  continue  in 
an  unchanged  form  or  condition;  to  endure; 
to  last;  to  stay  behind  after  others  have 
gone;  to  be  left;  to  be  left  as  not  included 
or  comprised;  to  be  still  to  deal  with.— n. 
That  which  is  left;  remainder;  relic:  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural;  specifically,  pi.,  that 
which  is  left  of  a  human  being  after  life  is 
gone,  that  is  the  dead  body;  pi.  the  produc- 
tions, especially  the  literary  works,  of  one 
who  is  id  ad  .—Remainder,  re-man'der, 
n.  [An  infinitive  form;  comp.  r<joinder.\ 
That  which  remains;  anything  left  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest;  arith.  &c,  the  sum 
or  quantity  that  is  left  after  subtraction  or 
deduction ;  law,  an  estate  limited  so  as  to 
be  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  the  present 
possessor  or  otherwise.  —  a.  Remaining; 
left  over. 

Remake,  re-mak',  v.t. — remade,  remaking. 
To  make  anew;  to  make  over  again. 

Remand,  re-mand',  v.t.  [Fr.  remander, 
from  L.  re,  and  mando,  to  commit  to  one's 
charge.  Mandate.]  To  send,  call,  or  order 
back;  law,  to  send  back  to  jail,  as  an  ac- 
cused party,  in  order  to  give  time  to  collect 
more  evidence.— n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
manded; the  act  of  remanding. 

Remanent,  rem'a-nent,  o.  [L.  remanens, 
remanentis,  ppr.  of  reman eo.  Remain.]  Re- 
maining.- Reman  e  nee,  Remanency, 
rem'a-nens,  rem'a-nen-si,  n.  The  state  of 
remaining;  continuance;  permanence. 

Remark,  re-mark',  n.  [Fr.  remarque—re 
and  marque.  Mark.]  The  act  of  observing 
or  taking  notice;  notice  or  observation;  a 
brief  statement  taking  notice  of  something; 
an  observation ;  a  comment.— v.t.  To  ob- 
serve; to  note  in  the  mind;  to  express,  as  a 
thought  that  has  occurred  to  the  speaker; 
to  utter  by  way  of  comment  or  observation. 
—  Remarkable,  re-mar'ka-bl,  a.  Ob- 
servable; worthy  of  notice:  extraordinary; 
unusual;  strikiog;  noteworthy;  conspicuous; 
distinguished.  —  Remarkableness,  re- 
mar'ka-bl-nes,  n.  —  Remarkably,  re- 
mar'ka-bli,  adv.  In  a  remarkable  manner; 
singularly;  surprisingly.— Remarker,  re- 
mar'ker,  n.    One  who  remarks. 

Re-mark,  re-mark',  v.t.  To  mark  anew  or 
a  second  time. 

Remarry,  re-raar'i,  v.t.  To  marry  again 
or  a  second  time. — v.i.  To  be  married  again 
or  a  second  time. —Remarriage,  re-mar'- 
ij,  n.  Any  marriage  after  the  first;  a  re- 
peated marriage. 

Remast,  re-mast',  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a 
second  mast  or  set  of  masts. 

Re  mast  irate,  re-mas'ti-kat,  v.t.  To  chew 
or  masticate  again.— Remastication.re- 
mas'ti-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  remasticat- 
ing. 

Remblal,  ran-bla,  n.  [Fr.]  Fort,  the  earth 
used  to  form  the  whole  mass  of  rampart 
and  parapet. 

Remead,  Reniede.  re-med',  n.  Remedy; 
help.  Written  also  Remeed,  Remeid.  (Old 
English  or  Scotch.) 

Remeasure,  re-mezh'ur,  v.t.  To  measure 
anew. 
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Remedy,  rcin'e-di,  n.    [L.  rtmedium,  from 
re,  again,  and  medeor.  to  beal.    Mkdioal.] 

That  which  cures  a  disease;  any  medicine 

ox  application  which  puts  an  end  to  disease 
and  restores  health  (a  rtmtdyfor  the  gout); 
that  Whloh  corrects  or  counteracts  an  evil 
of  any  kind;  relief;  redress;  legal  means 
for  recovery  of  a  right.  —  v.t.  —  remedial, 
remedying.  To  cure;  to  heal;  to  repair  or 
remove,  as  some  evil;  to  redress;  to  coun- 
teract. —  Remediable,  re-me'di-a -bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  remedied.  —  Rcmcdl- 
ablcness,  ro-inO'di-a-bl  nes,  n. — Rciuc- 
dlably,  re-me'di-a-bii,  adv.— Remedial, 
re-me'di-al,  a.  [L.  remedialis.]  Affording 
a  remedy;  intended  to  remedy  or  cure  some- 
thing, or  for  the  removal  of  an  evil  (reme- 
dial measures).— Koniodinlly,  re-me'di- 
al-li,  ado.  In  a  remedial  manner.  —  Re- 
ined 1  less,  rem'e-di-les,  a.  Not  admitting 
a  remedy;  incurable;  irreparable.— K fill c- 
dilessl  v,  rem'e-di  les-li.  adv.—  Itemed!- 
lessncss,  rem'e-di-les-nes,  n. 
Kernel  I,  re-melt',  v.t.  To  melt  again. 
Remember,  re-mem'ber,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  re- 
membrer,  se  remembrer,  from  L.L.  remem- 
orare—h.  re,  again,  and  memorare,  to  bring 
to  mind,  from  memor,  mindful.  Memoir.  J 
To  have  in  the  mind  and  capable  of  being 
brought  back  from  the  past;  to  bear  or 
keep  in  mind;  to  be  capable  of  recalling; 
not  to  forget;  to  put  in  mind;  to  remind; 
to  think  of;  to  keep  in  mind  with  gratitude, 
favour,  affection,  or  other  emotion.— v.i. 
To  have  something  in  remembrance;  to 
recollect.  .*.  Remember  implies  that  a 
thing  exists  in  the  memory,  but  not  that  it 
is  actually  present  in  the  thoughts  at  the 
moment.  Recollect  means  that  a  fact,  for- 
gotten or  partially  lost  to  memory,  is  after 
some  effort  recalled.  See  also  Memory.— 
Rememberer,  re-mem'ber-er,  n.  One 
that  remembers.— Remembrance,  re- 
mem'brans,  n.  [O.Fr.  remembrance.]  The 
keeping  of  a  thing  in  mind;  power  or  faculty 
of  remembering;  limit  of  time  over  which 
the  memory  extends;  what  is  remembered; 
a  memorial;  a  keepsake;  state  of  being 
mindful;  regard.  .\  Syn.  under  Memory. 
—Remembrancer,  re-rnem'bran-ser,  n. 
One  who  reminds;  an  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer of  England  whose  business  is  to 
record  certain  papers  and  proceedings,  make 
out  processes,  &c;  a  recorder;  the  name  is 
also  given  to  an  officer  of  some  corporations 
(as  London). 

Renicrgc,  re-merj',  v.i.    To  merge  again. 
Rem! form,  re'mi-form,  a.    [L.  remus,  an 
oar.]    Shaped  like  an  oar. 
Rcniigcs,  re'mi-jez,  n.pl.    [L.  remex,  re- 
migis,  a  rower,  from  remus,  an  oar.]    The 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird.. 
Remigrate,   re-mi'grat,  v.i.    To  migrate 
again;  to  return—  Reuiigration,  re-mi- 
gra'shon,  n.  A  migration  to  a  former  place. 
Remind,  re-mind',  v.t.    To  put  in  mind; 
to  cause  to  recollect  or  remember  (to  remind 
a  person  of  his  promise).— Reminder, 
re-mln'der,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  re- 
minds; a  hint  that  serves  to  awaken  remem- 
brance. —  Remindful,    re-mind'ful,    a. 
Tending  or  adapted  to  remind. 
Reminiscence,  rem-i-nis'ens,  n.    [Fr.  re- 
miniscence,   L.    reminiscentia,  from   remi- 
niscor,  to  recall  to  mind— re,  again,  and 
rniniscor,  from  root  men,  whence  mens,  the 
mind.  Mental.]  Recollection;  that  which 
is  recollected  or  recalled  to  mind;  a  relation 
of  what  is  recollected ;  a  narration  of  past 
incidents  within  one's  personal  knowledge. 
.\  Syn.  under  Memory.— Reminiscent, 
rem-i-nis'ent,    a.      Having   remembrance; 
calling  to  mind.—  n.  One  who  calls  to  mind. 
— Reminiscential,  rem'i-nis-en"shal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  reminiscence.  —  Reminis- 
ce ntially,  reni'i-nis-en"shal  li,  adv. 
Remlped,  rem'i-ped,  n.  [L.  remus,  an  oar, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]    An  aquatic  animal 
whose  feet  serve  as  oars. 
Remise,  re-mez',  n.   [Fr.,  from  remettre,  L. 
remitto.    Remiss.]    Law,  a  granting  back ; 
a  surrender;  release,  as  of  a  claim. 
Remiss,  re-mis',  a.    [L.  remissus,  relaxed, 
languid,  not  strict,  pp.  of  remitto— re,  back, 


and  mitto,  to  send.    MlRSlON.]    Not  em  r 
ootid  Or  diligent  in  performance  J  careless 
in  performing  duty  or  business;  negligent  ; 
dilatory:  slack;  wanting  earnestness  or  ac- 
tivity.- Remissibillty,    re-mis'i  bil"i-ti, 
n.    Capability  of  being  remitted,     lteiiil-,- 
ftiblc,  re-mis'i-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  re- 
mitted or  forgiven.— Remission,  rS-mish'- 
on,  A.    The  act  of  remitting;  diminution 
or  cessation  of  intensity;  abatement;  mod- 
eration- a  giving  up;  the  act  of  forgiving; 
forgiveness;    pardon;    a   temporary  subsi- 
dence of  the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease 
or  of  pain.  —  Remissive,  rc-mis'iv,  a. 
Slackening;  relaxing;  forgiving;  pardoning. 
—Remissly,  re-mis'li,  adv.    In  a  remiss 
or  negligent*  manner;    carelessly;   slowly; 
slackly;    not  vigorously.— Remissness, 
re-mis'nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
remiss.— Remissory,  re-mis'o-ri,  a.    Per- 
taining to  remission;  serving  or  tending  to 
remit.— Remit,  re-init',  v.t.— remitted,  re- 
mitting.   [L.  remitto,  to  send  back,  slacken, 
relax,]    To  relax  in  intensity;  to  make  less 
intense  or  violent;  to  abate;  to  refrain  from 
exacting;  to  give  up  in  whole  or  in  part  (to 
remit  punishment);  to  pardon;  to  forgive; 
to  refrain  from  exacting  punishment  for 
(sins);  to  surrender;  to  resign;  to  send  back; 
to  put  again  into  custody;   Scots  law,  to 
transfer   from    one   tribunal  or  judge  to 
another;  com.  to  transmit  or  send,  as  money, 
or  other  things  in  payment  for  goods  re- 
ceived.—v.i.    To  slacken ;   to  become  less 
intense  or  rigorous;  med.  to  abate  in  vio- 
lence for  a  time  (a  fever  remits  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day);  com.  to  transmit  money, 
&c.  —  n.    Scots  law,  the  transferring  of  a 
cause  from  one  tribunal  or  judge  to  another. 
Remittal,  re-mit'al,  n.    A  remitting;  a 
sending  money  to  a  distant  place.  —  Re- 
mittance,  re-init'ans,   n.    The   act   of 
transmitting  money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a 
distant   place,   in  return  or  payment  for 
goods  purchased;  the  sum  remitted.— Re- 
mittee, re-mit'e,  n.    A  person  to  whom  a 
remittance  is  sent.— Remittent,  re-mit'- 
ent,  a.    [L.  remittens,  remittentis,  ppr.  of 
remitto.]  Temporarily  ceasing;  havingremis- 
sions  from  time  to  time. — Remittent  fever, 
any  fever  which  suffers  a  decided  remission 
of  its  violence  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
but  without  entirely  leaving  the  patient.— 
n.  A  remittent  fever.— Remitter,  re-mit'- 
er,  n.    One  who  remits. 
Remix,  re-miks',  v.t.  and  i.  To  mix  again. 
Remnant,  rem'nant,  n.    [Contr.  from  re- 
manent. Remanent.]  What  remains  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  a  thing;  the  re- 
maining piece  of  a  web  of  cloth  after  the 
rest  is  sold;    that  which  remains  after  a 
part  is  done  or  past;  a  scrap,  fragment, 
little  bit.— a.  Remaining;  yet  left. 
Remodel,  re-mod'el,  v.t.— remodelled,  re- 
modelling.   To  model  or  fashion  anew. 
Remodify,   re'mod'i-fl,   v.t.     To   modify 
again;   to  shape  anew.  —  Remodlfica- 
tion,  re-mod'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.     The  act  of 
modifying  again;  a  repeated  modification 
or  change. 

Remollient.t  re-moHi-ent,  a.  [L.  re- 
mollio,  to  soften — re,  and  mollis,  soft.  Mol- 
lify.] Mollifying;  softening. 
Remonetlze,  re-mon'e-tlz,  v.t.  — demone- 
tized, remonetizing.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
moneta,  money.  Money.]  To  restore  to 
circulation  in  the  shape  of  money;  to  make 
again  the  legal  or  standard  money  of  ac-, 
count.  —  Remonetization,  re-mon'et-i- 
za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  remonetizing. 
Remonstrate,  re-mon'strat,  v.i. — remon- 
strated, remonstrating.  [O.Fr.  remonstrer 
(Fr.  remontrer) ;  L.L.  remonstro  —  L.  re, 
again,  and  monstro,  to  show.  Monster. I 
To  exhibit  or  present  strong  reasons  against 
an  act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  proceed- 
ings; to  expostulate.— Remonstrance, 
re-mon'strans,  n.  [O.Fr.  remonstrance.]  The 
act  of  remonstrating  or  expostulating;  an 
expostulation;  a  strong  statement  of  rea- 
sons, against  something;  a  paper  containing 
such  a  statement.— Remonstrant,  Re- 
inoiistratiye,  Remonstratory,  re- 
mon'strant,  re-mon'stra-tiv,  re-mon'stra-to- 
ri,  a.  Expostulatory;  remonstrating.  — 
Remonstrant,    Remonstrator,   re- 


mon'Btrant,  re-mon'Btra-ter,  n.  One  wh 
remonstrates, 

Itcinora,  rem'o-ra,  n.    [L.,  from  re,  bacl 
and  mora,  delay.]    The  sucking-fish,  a  flH 
with  flattened,  adhesive  disc  on  tl 
the  head,  by  which  it  attaches  its« 
to  other  fishes  or  to  the  bottoms  of 
fabled  by  the  ancients  to  have  miraculoi 
powers  of  delaying  shipB. 

Remorse,  re-mors',  n.    [L.L.  remoriut,  , 
biting  again,  from   L  remordeo,  r 
—re,  again,  and  mordeo,  to  bite.    Moksxl 
The    keen    pain  or  anguish  excited  by 
sense  of  guilt;   compunction  of  coi 
for  a  crime  committed;  painful  memory  i 
wrong-doing.— Remorseful,  re-monrrfl 
a.    Full  of  remorse;  impressed  with  a seai 
of  guilt.— Remorsefully,  re-mors'fu] -1 
adv.  In  a  remorseful  manner.  —  Keinoix 
fulness,  re-mors'ful-nes,  n.    The  state  < 
being  remorsefid.  —  Remorseless,  i 
mors'les,  a.    Without  remorse;  unpityioj 
cruel;    insensible;    pitiless.  —  RcmorM 
lessly,  re- mors'les  li,  adv.    In  a  renionn 
less  manner;  pitilessly.— Remorseles* 
ness,  re-mors'les-ues,  n. 

Remote,  re-mot',  a.  [L.  remotus,  from  r 
moveo,  to  remove— re,  and  moveo,  motui, 
to  move.  Remove.]  Distant  in  place;  I; 
off;  not  near;  distant  in  time,  pant  i 
future;  not  directly  producing  an  effec 
not  proximate  (the  remote  causes  of  a  di 
ease);  distant  in  consanguinity  or  affinii 
(a  remote  kinsman) ;  slight ;  inconsiderab 
(a  remote  resemblance).— Remotely,  r 
mot'li,  adv.  In  a  remote  manner-  at 
distance;  slightly;  not  closely.— Remoti 
ness,  re-mot'nes,  n.  State  of  being  remot 
distance;  farness. 

Remould,  re-mold',  v.t.  To  mould  < 
shape  anew. 

Remount,  re-mount',  v.t.  andi.  To  moui 
again.— n.  A  fresh  horse  to  mount. 

Remove,  re-mov',  v.t.-  removed,  removin 
[O.Fr.  remouvoir,  from  L.  removeo,  to  r 
move — re,  and  moveo,  to  move.  Movf 
To  shift  from  the  position  occupied;  to  pi. 
from  its  place  in  any  manner;  to  displa< 
from  an  office,  post,  or  position;  to  tal1 
away  by  causing  to  cease ;  to  cause  to  lea' 
a  person  or  thing;  to  put  an  end  to;  i 
banish  (to  remove  a  disease  or  grievance' 
to  make  away  with ;  to  cut  off  (to  remo 
a  person  by  poison). — v.i.  To  change  pla* 
in  any  manner;  to  move  from  one  place  , 
another;  to  change  the  place  of  resideDc; 
.'.  Move  is  a  generic  term,  including  tl 
sense  of  remove,  but  the  latter  is  nev 
applied  to  a  mere  change  of  posture  wit 
out  a  change  of  place  or  position.— n.  Tl 
act  of  removing;  a  removal;  change 
place;  the  distance  or  space  through  whi<, 
anything  is  removed;  an  interval;  stage; 
step  in  any  scale  of  gradation;  a  dish  i 
moved  from  table  to  make  room  for  sora 
thing  else.  —  Removability,  re-mo'v 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  removabl 
—Removable,  re-mo'va-bl,  a.  Capal 
of  being  removed.— Removal,  re-mb'v; 
n.  A  moving  from  one  place  to  anotht 
change  of  place  or  site;  the  act  of  displa 
ing  from  an  office  or  post;  the  act  of  puttii 
an  end  to  (the  removal  of  a  grievance). 
Removed,  re-mbvd',  p.  and  a.  Chang' 
in  place;  displaced  from  office;  remot 
separate  from  others.  —  Removediies 
re-mo'ved-nes,  n.  State  of  being  remove 
—Remover,  re-mo'ver,  n.  One  that  i 
moves. 

Rem ugient,  re-mu'ji-ent,  a.  [L.  re,  agai 
and  mugio,  to  bellow.]  Rebellowing. 
Remunerate,  re-mu'ner-at,  v.t—remum, 
ated,  remunerating.  [L.  remunero,  ran] 
neratum—re,  back,  and  munus,  muneris, 
present,  gift.]  To  reward;  to  recompen; 
to  requite,  in  a  good  sense;  to  pay  i 
equivalent  to  for  any  service,  loss,  or  sac 
fice.  —  Remnnerability,  re -mu'ner 
bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  rem 
nerated  or  rewarded.  —  Remunerabl 
re-mu'ner-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  rem 
nerated.  —  Remuneration,  re-inu  ui 
a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  remunerating;  wb 
is  given  to  remunerate. — Remuner 
tlve,    re-mu'ner-a-tiv,    a.     Affording  I 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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■mention;  yielding  0  lufflolenl  return 
Bemuncrntory,     re-mQ'ner-a-to-ri,     .1 

1  ding;  requiting. 

Item  11  riu  11  r,  r»5-mer'mer,  v.t.  and  »'.    |T>. 
remtirniuii'  |    Vo  murmur  back;  to  return  in 
miniums  to  repeal  in  Ion  hoarse  Bounds. 
BagaAlaeance,   i.  nae    mis,    a.     [Fr.,    re 
generation  or  now  birth      re,   again,   and 
fiai»ti  im,  birth,  li.  nascentia.  from  naacor. 
he  horn.    Natal.  |    The  revival 
of  anything  which  has  long  been  in  decaj 
itinot;  tlio  transitional  movement   in 
.  u  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modern 
...  specially  applied  to  the  tunc  ol  tb( 
I  revival  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
irj         linuuisMiHce  style,   the  style  of 
building  and  decoratiou  which  succeeded 
the  Uothio,  and  sought  to  reproduce  the 
forms   of  classical  ornamentation.       Be- 
iinl*snnt.  ro-uas'sant,  a.     Pertaining  to 
tho   renaissance.    Beuaaccnee,   r< 
ens,  n.    The  state  of  being  renascent;  also 
same  as  Renaissance.— Rennscency,  re 
si.    n.      Renascence;    new   birth. — 
Renascent,  re-uas'ent,  a.    [L.  reiiasctns.] 
Springing  or  risiug  into  being  again;  reap- 
pearing; rejuvenated. 

itennl,  renal,  a.  [L.  renalis,  from  ren,  pi. 
rents,  the  kidneys.  Reins.]  Pertaining  to 
the  kidneys  or  reins.— Renal  glands,  two 
flat  triangular  bodies  which  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  kidneys. 

teiinnic,  re-nam',  v.t.  To  give  a  new 
name  to. 

lenurd,  ren'ard,  n.  [Fr.,  from  O.G.  Rein- 
hard,  Reginhart,  lit.  strong  in  counsel, 
iimning— the  name  of  a  fox  in  a  celebrated 
Herman  epic  poem.]  A  fox:  a  name  used 
in  fables,  poetry,  &c,  also  written  Reynard. 
teMavigate,  re-nav'i-gat,  v.t.  To  navi- 
gate again. 

tene  onnter,  Rencontre,  ren-koun'ter, 
ren-kon'ter,  n.  [Fr.  rencontre=re-cnconn- 
U  r.]  An  abrupt  or  chance  meeting  of  per- 
sons; a  meeting  in  opposition  or  coutest; 
i  casual  combat  or  action,  as  'between  in- 
dividuals or  small  parties;  a  slight  eugage- 
:  between  armies  or  fleets. — v.t.f  To 
eeet  unexpectedly.— v.i.  To  meet  an  enemy 
mexpectedly;  to  come  in  collision;  to  fight 
laud  to  hand. 

lend,  rend,  v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  rent.  [A.Sax. 
rendan,  hrendan,  to  tear,  to  rend=O.Fris. 
■<  nda,  randa,  N.Fris.  renne,  to  cut,  to 
end;  comp.  W.  rhann,  Ir.  rann,  a  part, 
^.rmor.  ranna,  to  part,  to  separate.]  To 
eparate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden 
iolence:  to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  to  take 
.way  with  violence;  to  tear  away. — To  rend 
he  heart,  to  affect  with  deep  anguish  or 
epeutaut  sorrow. — v.i.  To  be  or  to  become 
ent  or  torn;  to  split;  to  part  asunder. — 
tender,  ren'der,  n.  One  who  rends  or 
.»ars  by  violence.— Rendible,  ren'di-bl, 
.  Capable  of  being  reut  or  torn  asunder. 
ender,  ren'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  rendre,  from  L. 
eddo,  to  restore,  by  the  insertion  of  n 
efore  d— re,  back,  and  do,  to  give.]  To 
ive  in  return;  to  give  or  pay  back;  to  give, 
ften  officially,  or  in  compliance  with  a 
equest  or  duty;  to  furnish;  to  report  (to 
tnder  an  account);  to  afford;  to  give  for 
se  or  benefit  (to  render  services);  to  make 
r  cause  to  be  so  or  so;  to  invest  with  quali- 
es  (to  render  a  fortress  more  secure);  to 
•anslate  from  one  language  into  another; 
)  interpret  or  bring  into  full  expression  to 
thers;  to  reproduce  (to  render  a  piece  of 
msic);  to  boil  down  and  clarify  (to  render 
illow).— v.i.  Naut.  to  yield  or  give  way  to 
•rce  applied;  to  pass  freely  through  a 
lock:  said  of  a  rope.  —  n.  A  return;  a 
iyment,  especially  a  payment  of  rent. — 
lenderable,  ren'der-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
ibeingrendered.— Renderer,  ren'der-er, 
Oue  who  renders.— Rendering,  ren'- 
;r-ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  renders;  a 
;rsion;  a  translation;  fine  arts  and  drama, 
terpretation;  representation;  exhibition. 
'ndezvons,  ren'de-vd,  n.  pi.  Rendez- 
vouses, ren'de-vo-zez.  [Fr.  rendez-vous, 
-.  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a  place. 
ender.]  A  place  appointed  for  the  as- 
mbling  of  troops;  the  port  or  place  where 
ips  are  ordered  to  join  company;  a  place 


of  meeting;  a  plaoa  el  whieb  penocu 

monly  mi  el        v.i       n  ndt    vanned  (ren'de 
voil),  rendi   pouting  (1 
aemble  eta  parti  u  1  roopa 

Bendltlon,  n  I        iditio. 

\  rendei  Ing  01  mean- 

if  a  word  1  m;  the 

reproduoingor  exhibiting*  artistically; 
i  lie  aot  "I  r<  adering  up  or  yi>  iding  1 
Kion;  nirrender. 

Renegade,  Renegade;  ren  i    Id,  n  a  I 
•.  a.    [Bp.  n  neaado,  Fr.  reniaat,  I-  I-. 
atvt,  one  who  denies  u\h  religion    L 
re,  back,  and  nego,  negatum,  to  deny.    \i 

QATION,    l.'i   s  \...\  11    I     Aii   apostate  from 

a  religion    tail  h;   one  who  deei  1 1    to  an 

enemy  or  who  deserts  oue  party  and  joins 

another;  a  deserter. 
Itenecc!  re-ueg',  v.t.  and  '.    [L.L.  n 
R.BNBOADX  I     To    deny;    to    renounce. 
[ShakX     Item-gallon,  ren-a -ga'shon,  n. 

Denial. 

Renervc,  re-nerv',  v.t.    To  nerve  again; 
to  give  new  vigour  to. 

Renew,  rc-nii',  v.t.  To  make  new  again; 
to  restore  to  former  freshness,  complete- 
ness, or  perfection;  to  restore  to  a  former 
slate,  or  to  a  good  state,  after  decay  or 
impairment;  to  make  again  (to  renew  a 
treaty) ;  to  begin  again ;  to  recommence 
[renew  a  fight);  to  grantor  furnish  again,  as 
a  uew  loan  or  a  new  note  for  the  amount 
of  a  former  one  (to  renew  a  bill). — v.i.  To 
become  new;  to  grow  afresh;  to  begin  again; 
not  to  desist.— Renew  ability,  rC-nu'a- 
bil'l-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  renewable. 
—Renewable,  re-nu'a-b),  a.  Capable  of 
being  renewed. —  Renewal,  re-nu'al,  n. 
The  act  of  renewing  or  of  forming  anew.— 
Benewedly,  re-nu'ed-li,  adv.  Again; 
anew;  once  more.— Renewedncss,  re- 
nu'ed-nes,  n.  State  of  being  renewed.— 
Renewcr,  re-nu'er,  n.  One  who  renews. 
Reniform,  re'ni-form,  a.  [L.  ren,  a  kid- 
ney.] Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
kidneys. 

Ren i tent,  re-nl'tent,  a.  [L.  renitens,  reni- 
tentis,  ppr.  of  renitor — re,  back,  and  vitor, 
to  struggle.]  Resisting  pressure;  acting 
against  impulse;  persistently  opposed. — 
Rcuitence,  Reiiitency,  re-ni'tens,  re- 
ni'ten-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  renitent. 
Rennet,  ren'et,  n.  [Also  written  runnet, 
and  formed  from  the  verb  to  run,  O.E. 
renne;  A.Sax.  rinnan,  to  run,  gerinnan,  to 
curdle  or  coagulate;  comp.  G.  rennen,  to 
run,  to  curdle,  rennse,  rennet;  D.  rinnen, 
to  curdle.]  The  prepared  inner  membrane 
of  the  calf's  stomach,  which  has  the  property 
of  coagulating  milk.— Renneted,  ren'et- 
ed,  a.  Treated  with  rennet. 
Rennet,  Rennetlng,  ren'et,  ren'et-ing, 
n.  [Fr.  reinette,  dim.  of  reine,  L.  reyina,  a 
queen.]  A  kind  of  apple  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Rennin,  ren'nin,  n.  A  milk-curdling  fer- 
ment contained  in  gastric  juice. 
Renonnce,  re-nouns',  v.t.— renounced,  re- 
nouncing. [Fr.  renoncer,  from  L.  renuncio 
—  re,  back,  and  nuncio,  nuntio,  to  tell. 
Nuncio.]  To  disown,  disclaim,  abjure, 
forswear;  to  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge 
as  belonging:  to  cast  off  or  reject.  —  v.i. 
Card-playing,  not  to  follow  suit  when  one 
has  a  card  of  the  same  sort;  to  revoke. — 
Renouncement,  re-nouns'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  disclaiming  or  rejecting;  renuncia- 
tion.— Renonncer,  re-noun'ser,  n.  One 
who  renounces.  —  Renunciation,  re- 
nun 'si-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  renouncing; 
a  disowning  or  disclaiming;  rejecting. 

RenoTate,  ren'o-vat,  v.t.— renovated,  reno- 
vating. [L.  renovo,  renovatum—re,  again, 
and  novo,  to  make  new,  from  novus,  new. 
Novel.]  To  renew;  to  repair  and  render 
as  good  as  new;  to  restore  to  freshness  or 
to  a  good  condition.— Renovater,  Ren- 
ovator, ren'6-va-ter,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  renovates. —  Renovation,  ren-6- 
va'shon,  n.  The  act  of  renovating;  re- 
newal; repair;  restoration. 

Renown,  re-noun',  n.  [O.E.  renowne,  from 
Fr.  renom,  from  L.  re,  and  nomen,  a  name. 
Noun.]     The  state  of  having  a  great  or 


•udted  mini. ;  exalted  renuteHoo  tefo  d 

fi"in   thi    u  Idely    i-i  1 

ie  lo.  vi  up  ;  rDp|i  him  til 

Beiiow  ued,  ri  nound', 
"     ramou      celel  rated  foi  gr<  ..1  arid 

1  dlstinguii  In  'I  qualil  ii 
randeur;  eminent      Benow  nedly, 
n  noun'ed  It,  adv     In  an  now  m  d  manner; 
w  Itta  rami  or  celebrity. 
Beniaelaerlte,  ran  [Attn 

\  an  Ben   lelaer.]    A  iteatitio  mineral  with 
■  In  d   Into  mk 

■tanda  and  other  artb 

Bent,  rent,  pret,  A  pp,  oi  rend, 

■tent,  rem,  ,,.    [From  \>p.  of  rend.]   An 

opening  made  by  uncling  or  daring;  a 
break  or  breach;  a  hole  torn;  scl  | 
Rent,  rent,  n.  |I<V.  rente,  It.  rendita,  that 
which  is  rendered  or  given  up,  from  L.L. 
/■<  lido,  tot  I-  reddo,  to  give  up.  1;  1  •.  1.1  a.] 
A  sum  of  money,  or  a  certain  amount  of 

anything  valuable,  payable  yearly  for  the 
use  or  occupation  of  lands  or  tenemental 
a  compensation  made  to  the  owner  by  the 
user  or  occupier  as  a  return  for  his  occu- 
pancy.—V.t.  To  grant  the  |  ,  and 
enjoyment  of  for  a  certain  rent;  to  lei  on 
lease;  to  take  and  hold  on  the  payment  of 
rent.— v.i.  To  be  leased  or  let  for  rent.- 
Rentable,  rent'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
rented.— Rental,  rent'al,  n.  A  schedule 
or  account  of  rents ;  rent-roll ;  the  gross 
amount  of  rents  drawn  from  an  estate.— 
Itent-day,  n.  The  day  for  paying  rent.— 
Renter,  rent'er,  n.  The  lessee  or  tenant 
who  pays  rent.— Rent-roll,  n.  A  rental; 
a  list  or  account  of  rents  of  income. 

Rente,  rant,  n.  [Fr.]  A  public  fund  or 
stock  bearing  interest;  French  government 
stock.— Rentier,  rah-te-a,  n.  [Fr.l  One 
who  has  a  fixed  income,  as  from  lands, 
stocks,  &c.;  a  fund-holder. 

Renter,  rent'er,  v.t.  [Fr.  rentraire  —  re, 
back,  en,  in,  and  traire,  from  L.  trahere,  to 
draw.  Tract.]  To  finedraw;  to  sew  to- 
gether, as  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  cloth. 

Renuent,  ren'u-ent,  a.  [L.  renuens,  renu- 
entis,  ppr.  of  renuo—re,  back,  and  nuo,  to 
nod.]  Throwing  back  the  head:  applied 
to  two  muscles. 

Remunerate,  re-nu'mer-at,  v.t.  [L.  re- 
numero,  renumeratum.  Numerate.]  To 
count  or  number  again. 

Renunciation.    Under  Renounce. 

Reoccnpy,  re-ok'ku-pl,  v.t.  To  occupy 
anew. 

Reometer,  re-om'et-er,  n.    Rheometer. 

Reopen,  re-o'pen,  v.t.  To  open  again.— 
v.i.  To  be  opened  again;  to  open  anew. 

Reordain,  re-or-dan',  v.t.  To  ordain  again, 
as  when  the  first  ordination  is  defective. — 
Rcordination,  re-or'di-na"shon,  n.  A 
second  or  repeated  ordination. 

Reorganize,  re-or'gan-Iz,  v.t.  To  organize 
anew ;  to  reduce  again  to  an  organized  con- 
dition. —  Reorganization,  re-or'gan-i- 
za"shon,  a.    The  act  of  organizing  anew. 

Reotrope,  re'o-trop,  n.    Rheotrope. 

Reoxygenate,  Reoxygenize,  re-ok'si- 
jen-at,  re-ok'si-je-niz,  v.t.  To  unite  or  cause 
to  combine  with  oxygen  again  or  a  second 
time. 

Rep,  Repp,  rep,  n.  [Perhaps  from  rib.] 
A  dress  fabric  having  a  ribbed  or  corded 
appearance,  the  ribs  being  transverse. 

Repaid,  re-pad',  pp.  of  repay. 

Repaint,  re-pant',  v.t.    To  paint  anew. 

Repair,  re-par7,  v.t.  [Fr.  reparer,  from  L. 
reparo — re,  again,  and  paro,  to  get  or  make 
ready.  Pare.]  To  execute  restoration  or 
renovation  on;  to  restore  to  a  sound  or 
good  state  after  decay,  injury,  dilapidation, 
or  partial  destruction;  to  make  amends  for, 
as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equivalent;  to  give 
indemnity  for. — n.  Restoration  to  a  sound 
or  good  state;  supply  of  loss;  reparation; 
state  as  regards  repairing  (a  building  in 
good  or  bad  repair).— Repairable,  re- 
pa'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  repaired; 
reparable.—  Repairer,  re-pa'rer,  n.  One 
who  repairs.— Repairm ent,  re-p&r'ment, 
n.     Act  of  repairing.  —  Reparability, 
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rep'a-ra-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  reparable  Itepnrahlc,  rcp'a  ni  bl, 
tt.  [L.  rei>ural>ili.<<.\  Capable  of  being  if 
paired,  restored  to  a  sound  state,  or  made 
good—  Itepnmbly,  rep'a-ra-bli,  adv.  In 
a,  reparable  manner.    Reparation,  rep 

a-ra  shon,  n.  The  act  of  repairing;  repair; 
what  is  (lone  to  repair  a  wrong;  Indemni- 
fication for  loss  or  damage;  satisfaction  for 
injury;  amende.  ICepnrali ve,  re-par'a- 
tir,  a.  Capable  of  effecting  repair;  tending 
to  amend  defect  or  make  good.— n.  That 
which  restores  to  a  good  state;  that  which 
makes  amends. 

Repair,  re-par',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  repairei;  from 
L.L.  repatriare—re,  back,  and  patria,  one's 
native  country.  Patriot.]  To  go  to  some 
place;  to  betake  one's  self;  to  resort.— n. 
The  act  of  betaking  one's  self  to  any  place; 
a  resorting;  haunt;  resort. 

Repauri,  re-pand',  a.  [L.  repandus,  bent 
backward,  turned  up]  Bot.  having  an  un- 
even, slightly  sinuous  margin,  as  a  leaf. 

Reparable,  Reparation.  Under  RE- 
PAIR. 

Repartee,  rep-ar-te',  n.  [Fr.  repartie—re, 
back,  and  partir,  from  L.  partire,  to  share, 
part,  from  pars,  partis,  a  part.  Part.]  A 
smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

Repartition,  re-par-tish'on,  n.    A  fresh 

partition  or  division. 
Repass,  re-pas',  v.t.  To  pass  again;  to  pass 

or  travel  back  over;   to  recross. — v.i.    To 

pass  or  go  back;  to  move  back. 

Repast,  re-past',  n.  [O.Fr.  repast,  Fr.  re- 
pas,  from  L.  re,  again,  and  pasco,  pastum, 
to  feed.  Pastor.]  The  act  of  taking  food; 
a  meal;  food;  victuals  (Shah.). — v.t.  To 
feed;  to  feast.— v.i.  To  take  food;  to  feast. 

Repatriate,  re-pa'tri-at,  v.t.— repatriated, 
repatriating.  [L.  repatrio,  repatriatum— 
re,  again,  and  patria,  one's  country.  Pa- 
triot.] To  restore  to  one's  own  country. — 
Repatriation,  re-pa'tri-a"sbon,  n.  Re- 
turn or  restoration  to  one's  own  country. 

Repay,  re-pa',  v.t.  To  pay  back;  to  refund; 
to  make  return  or  requital  for. — v.i.  To 
requite  either  good  or  evil. — Repayable, 
re-pa'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  repaid; 
liable  to  be  repaid  or  refunded. — Repay- 
ment, re-pa'ment,  n.  The  act  of  repaying 
or  paying  back;  the  money  repaid. 

Repeal,  re-pel',  v.t.  [Fr.  rappeler  —  re, 
back,  and  appeler,  L.  appello,  to  call  upon, 
speak  to.  Appeal.]  To  recall,  as  a  law  or 
statute ;  to  revoke ;  to  abrogate  by  an 
authoritative  act,  or  by  the  same  power 
that  made  or  enacted. — n.  The  act  of  re- 
pealing; revocation;  abrogation. — Repeal- 
ability,  Repealableness,  re-pel'a- 
bil"i-ti,  re-pel'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  repealable.— Repealable, 
re-pel'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  repealed. — 
Repealer,  re-pel'er,  n.  One  that  repeals; 
one  who  desires  repeal;  hist,  one  of  the 
party  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  which 
demanded  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Repeat,  re-pet',  v.t.  [Fr.  rdpeter,  from  L. 
repeto,  to  seek  again,  to  repeat— re,  again, 
and  peto,  to  seek.  Petition.]  To  do  or 
perform  again  (to  repeat  an  attempt);  to 
go  over,  say,  make,  &c,  again;  to  iterate; 
to  recite;  to  rehearse;  to  say  over  (to  repeat 
a  lesson). — n.  The  act  of  repeating;  repe- 
tition; music,  a  sign  that  a  movement  or 
part  of  a  movement  is  to  be  twice  per- 
formed.—v.i  To  strike  the  hours  (a  repeat- 
ing watch).  —  Repeatedly,  re-pet'ed-li, 
adv.  With  repetition;  more  than  once; 
again  and  again.— Repeater,  re-pet'er,  n. 
One  that  repeats;  one  that  recites  or  re- 
hearses; a  watch  that  strikes  the  hours,  &c, 
on  the  compression  of  a  spring;  arith.  an 
interminate  decimal  in  which  the  same 
figure  continually  recurs. —Repeating, 
re-pet'ing,  p.  and  a.  Doing  over  again; 
producing  a  like  result  several  times  in 
succession  (a  repeating  pistol,  that  is,  a 
revolver).— Repetend,  rep-e-tend',  n.  [L. 
repetendum,  a  thing  to  be  repeated.]  Arith. 
that  part  of  a  repeating  decimal  which 
recurs  continually  ad  infinitum.— Repeti- 
tion, rep-e-tish'on,  n.    The  act  of  doing  or 


uttering  a  second  time;  the  act  of  repeating 
or  Baying  over;  a  reciting  or  rehearsing; 
what  is  repeated;  something  said  or  done  a 
second  time.  —  Repetitious,  rep  e  tish'us, 
a.      Containing  repetitions  or  statements 

repeated.  —  Repetitive,  rG-pet'i-tiv,  <i. 
Containing  repetitions. 

Repel,  re-pel',  v.t.— repelled,  repelling.  [L. 
repello—re,  back,  and  pello,  to  drive,  as  in 
expel,  compel,  expulsion,  &c.  Pulse.]  To 
drive  back;  to  force  to  return;  to  check  the 
advance  of;  to  repulse  (to  repel  an  enemy); 
to  encounter  with  effectual  resistance;  to 
resist  or  oppose  successfully  (to  repel  an 
encroachment,  an  argument).— v.i.  To  cause 
repugnance:  to  shock;  to  act  with  force  in 
opposition  (electricity  sometimes  repels). — 
Rcpcllcncc,  Repel lency,  re-pel'ens, 
re-pel'en-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  repel- 
lent; repulsion.— Repellent,  re-pel'ent, 
a.  Having  the  effect  of  repelling;  able  or 
tending  to  repel;  repulsive;  deterring.— n. 
That  which  repels.— Repeller,  re-pel'er, 
n.    One  who  or  that  which  repels. 

Repent,  re'pent,  a.  [L.  repens,  repentis, 
ppr.  of  repo,  to  creep.]  Creeping  (a  repent 
root,  a  repent  animal). 

Repent,  re-pent',  v.i.  [Fr.  repentir—se  re- 
pentir,  to  repent— L.  re,  and  poenitere,  to 
repent,  frompcena,  pain.  Penitent,  Pain.] 
To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret  for  some- 
thing done  or  left  undone  by  one's  self;  to 
experience  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces 
amendment  of  life;  to  be  penitent.— v.t.  To 
remember  with  compunction  or  self-re- 
proach; to  feel  self -accusing  pain  or  grief 
on  account  of  (to  repent  rash  words):  fre- 
quently used  in  such  phrases  as  I  repent 
me,  it  repented  him  (impersonally).— Re- 
pentance, re-pen'tans,  n.  The  act  of 
repenting;  the  state  of  being  penitent; 
contrition  for  sin;  such  sorrow  for  past 
conductas  produces  a  new  life.— Repen- 
tant, re-pen'tant,  a.  Experiencing  repen- 
tance ;  sorrowful  for  sin ;  expressing  or 
showing  sorrow  for  sin  {repentant  tears). — 
Repentantly,  re-pen'tant-li,  adv.  In  a 
repentant  manner.  —  Repenter,  re-pen'- 
ter,  n.  One  that  repents.— Repeiitiugly, 
re-pen'ting-li,  adv.  With  repentance. — Re- 
pen  tless,  re-pentles,  a.  Without  repen- 
tance; unrepenting. 

Repeople,  re-pe'pl,  v.t.  To  people  anew; 
to  furnish  again  with  a  stock  of  people. 

Repercuss,  re-per-kus',  v.t.  [L.  repercutio, 
repercussum.  Percuss.]  To  beat  or  drive 
back  (as  sound  or  air);  to  make  rebound. — 
Repercussion,  re-per-kush'on,  n.  The 
act  of  driving  back;  reverberation.  —  Re- 
percussive,  re-per-kus'iv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  repercussion;  causing  to  reverber- 
ate. 

Repertoire,  rep'er-twar,  n.  [Fr.  repertoire. 
Repertory.]  A  list  of  dramas,  operas,  or 
the  like,  which  can  be  performed  by  a 
dramatic  or  operatic  company;  those  parts, 
songs,  &c,  that  are  usually  performed  by 
an  actor,  vocalist,  &c. 

Repertory,  rep'er-to-ri,  n.  [L.  repertorium, 
from  reperio,  to  find  again— re,  again,  and 
pario,  to  produce.  Parent.]  What  con- 
tains a  store  or  collection  of  things;  a  trea- 
sury; a  magazine;  a  repository. 

Reperuse,  re-per-Qz',  v.t.  To  peruse  again. 
— Reperusal,  re-per-u'zal,  n.  A  second 
or  another  perusal. 

Repetition,  &c.    Under  Repeat. 

Repine,  re-p!n',  v.i. — repined,  repining' 
[O.E.  repoyne,  Fr.  repoindre,  to  prick  again 
— L.  re,  again,  and  pungo,  to  prick  (Punc- 
ture), influenced  by  verb  to  pine.]  To 
fret  one's  self;  to  feel  inward  discontent 
which  preys  on  the  spirits;  to  indulge  in 
complaint;  to  murmur:  with  at  or  against. 
— Repiner,  re-pi'ner,  n.  One  that  repines. 
— Repiningly,  re-pi'ning-li,  adv.  With 
murmuring  or  complaint. 

Replace,  re-plas',  v.t.  To  put  again  in  the 
former  place;  to  repay;  to  refund;  to  fill 
the  place  of;  to  be  a  substitute  for;  to  fulfil 
the  end  or  office  of.-  Replacement,  re- 
plas'ment,  n.    The  act  of  replacing. 

Replait,  re-plat',  v.t.    To  plait  again. 

Replant,  re-plant',  v.t.   To  plant  again;  to 


reinstate.  —  Replailtable,  re  plan'ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  planted  again  IC< . 
plantation,  re-plan-ta'uhon,  n.  The  act 
of  planting  again. 

Replead,  re  pled',  v.t.  ori.  To  plead  again. 
—Repleader,  re  plo'der.n.  Law,  a  second 
pleading  or  ooune  of  pleading!. 

Repledge,  re-plej',  v.t.    To  pledge  again. 

Replenish,  ru-plen'ish,  v.t.  (O.Fr.  re 
plenir,  replenissunt,  from  L.  re,  again,  and 
plenus,  full,  from  //ha,  to  till.  PLENARY, 
Complete.]  To  fill  again  after  having 
been  emptied  or  diminished;  hence,  t 
completely;  to  stock  with  numbers  or  al>m. 
dance.— Replenislier,  re-plen'ish-er,  n 
One  who  replenishes.— Replenishment 
re-plen'ish-ment,  n.  The  act  of  replenishing 

Replete,  re-plet',  a.  [L.  repletus,  pp.  01 
repleo,  to  fill  again— re,  again,  and  ;»/■ 
fill.  Replenish.]  Completely  filled;  full 
abounding;  thoroughly  imbued.— v.t.  TV 
fill  to  repletion  or  satiety.— Repletencss 
Repletion,  re-plet'nes,  re-ple'shon,  n 
The  state  of  being  replete  or  completely 
filled;  superabundant  fulness;  surfeit. - 
Repletlve,  re-ple'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  re 
plete;  causing  repletion.— Repletively 
re-ple'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  repletive  manner.  - 
Repletory,  re-ple'to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  U 
repletion;  tending  to  repletion. 

Replevy,  re-plev'i,  v.t.— replevied,  replevy' 
ing.  [O.Fr.  replevir.]  Law,  to  recover  pos 
session  of  (as  goods  wrongfully  seized)  upoi 
giving  surety  to  try  the  right  to  them  ii 
court;  to  take  back  by  writ  of  replevin. 
Repleviable,  Replevisable,  re-plev 
i-a-bl,  re-plev'i-za-bl,  a.  Law,  capable  0 
being  replevied.— Replevin,  Replevy 
re-plev'in,  n.  Law,  a  personal  action  whic! 
lies  to  recover  possession  of  goods  0 
chattels  wrongfully  taken  or  detained.  - 
Replevisor,  re-plev'i-sor,  n.  One  wh. 
replevies. 

Replica,  rep'li-ka,  n.  [It.  replica,  a  replj 
a  repetition — L.  re,  back,  and  plica,  a  folc 
Reply.]  A  copy  of  a  picture  or  piece  e 
sculpture  made  by  the  hand  that  execute 
the  original. 

Replicant,  rep'li-kant,  n.  [L.  repliant 
replicantis,  ppr.  of  replico,  reply.  Reply 
One  who  makes  a  reply.— Replication 

rep-li-ka'shon,  n.    An  answer;   a  reply; 
repetition;  a  copy;  a  replica. 

Replicate,  repli-kat,  a.  [L.  re,  back,  an 
plico,  to  fold.  Reply.]  Bot.  folded  0 
bent  back. 

Replum,  re'plum,  n.  [L.,  the  panel  of 
door.]  Bot.  the  framework  formed  by  th 
separation  of  the  two  sutures  of  a  legura 
or  silicule  from  its  valves. 

Replunge,  re-plunj',  v.t.  To  plunge  agaii 
to  immerse  anew. 

Reply,  re-pli',  v.i. — replied,  replying.  [O.F 
replier  (Mod.Fr.  ripliquer),  to  reply,  froi 
L.  replico,  to  fold  back,  to  reply — re,  bad 
and  plico,  to  fold.  Ply,  Apply,  Employ 
To  make  answer  in  words  or  writing,  as  t 
something  said  or  written  by  another;  t 
answer;  to  respond;  to  do  or  give  somethiD 
in  return  for  something  else;  to  answer  b 
deeds;  to  meet  an  attack  by  fitting  actio) 
— v.t.  To  return  for  an  answer:  often  wit 
a  clause  as  object. — n.  That  which  is  sai 
or  written  in  answer  to  what  is  said  c 
written  by  another;  an  answer;  that  whic 
is  done  in  consequence  of  something  els* 
an  answer  by  deeds;  a  counter  attack.- 
Repiier,  Replyer,  re-pll'er,  n.  Or. 
who  replies;  an  answerer,  a  respondent; 
replicant. 

Re  polish,  re-pol'ish,  v.t.    To  polish  agaii 

Repone,  re-pon',  v.t.— reponed,  repovin 
[L.  repono,  to  replace — re,  again,  and;»> 
to  place.    Position.]     To  replace;  So 
law,  to  restore  to  a  position  or  a  situatic 
formerly  held. 

Report,  re-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  reporter,  to  can 
back;  rapporter,  to  carry  back,  relate,  r 
port ;  the  former  from  L.  reporto—re,  a: 
porto,  to  carry,  the  latter  from  re,  ad,  ar 
porto.  Port  (carriage).]  To  bear  or  brir 
back,  as  an  answer ;  to  relate,  as  what  hi 
been  discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  exar 
ine  or  investigate;  to  give  an  account  0 
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to  relate;  to  tell;  t<>  circulate  publicly,  as 

hi  the  common  phrase,  It  is  vr 

ported,  that  is.  it  is  laid  In  public);  to  give 

•\.  in.]  01  formal  acoounl  01  statement 
.in  account  of  for  public  reading: 
to  e  rite  out  or  take  down  from  the  lips  <>f 
the  ipi  aker  (the  debate  was  fully  reported); 
i.i  b\]  n  chai  (jc  01  make  a  disclosure  against 
(1  \nll  report  you).     l\<  be  reported  of,  to  be 

ir  iil  spoken  of.     '/'<>  nport  one's  self, 

ake  know  n  one's  whereabouts  or  movo- 
otentstothe  proper  quarter,     u.t.  To  make  a 

nu'iit  of  tints;  to  take  down  in  writing 
•peeoli'  s  from  a  speaker's  lips;  to  discharge 
the  offloe  of  a  reporter,  n.  An  account 
brought  back;  a  statement  of  facts  given  in 
to  inquiry;  a  story  circulated;  hence, 
rumour;  common  fame;  repute;  public 
•tor  (a  man  of  good  report);  an  account 
Of  a  Judicial  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued 
ami  determined  in  a  court  of  law,  4.C.;  an 

id  statement  of  facts;  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  debates,  &o,  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  or  other  meeting,  intended 
for  publication;  an  epitome  or  fully  writ- 
ten account  of  a  speech;  sound  of  an  ex- 

n;  loud  noise  (the  report  of  a  gun). — 
Importable,   ro-por'ta-bl,  a.    Fit  to  be 

ted.  It  ('ported,  re-por'ted,  p.  and 
.I.  Told  or  made  known  by  report.— Re- 
porter, re  por'ter,  n.  One  who  reports;  a 
member  of  a  newspaper  staff  whose  duty 
it  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  public  meetings  and  entertainments, 
collect  information  respecting  interesting 
or  Important  events,  and  the  like. — Re- 
porl  inn  re-porting,  p.  and  a.   Pertaining 

reporter  or  reports.— n.  The  act  or 
system  of  drawing  up  reports.— Reporto- 
rlal.  re-por'to'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  re- 
porter or  reporters. 

Sepose.  re-poz',  v.t.  —  reposed,  reposing. 
Fr.  reposer,  to  place  again,  to  settle,  to  rest 
—re,  again,  and  poser.    Pose. J    To  lay  at 

to  lay  for  the  purpose  of  taking  rest; 
to  refresh  by  rest:  frequently  used  reflex- 
vcly;  to  lay,  place,  or  rest  in  full  reliance 

pose  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person). 
-i'.i.  To  lie  at  rest;  to  sleep;  to  rest  in 
ontidence;  to  rely:  followed  by  on. — n. 
Fr.  repos.)  The  act  or  state  of  reposing; 
i  lying  at  rest;  sleep;  rest;  quiet;  rest  of 
niud;  tranquillity;  settled  composure;  ab- 
lence  of  all  show  of  feeling;  painting,  an 
ivoidance  of  obtrusive  tints  or  of  striking 
liction  in  figures.— Reposal,  re-po'zal,  n. 
The  act  of  reposing  or  resting  with  reliance. 
Itcposed,  re-pozd',  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting 
epose;  calm;  settled.— Reposed ly,  re- 
>o'zed-li,  adv.  Quietly;  composedly. — Re- 
losedness,  re-po'zed-nes,  n.—  Repose- 
ul,  re-poz'ful,  a.  Full  of  repose;  affording 
epose  or  rest;  trustful.— Re  poser,  re-po'- 
er,  n.    One  who  reposes. 

eposit,  re-poz'it,  v.t.  [L.  repono,  reposi- 
tm — re,  back,  and  pono,  to  place.  Posi- 
ION.]  To  lay  up;  to  lodge,  as  for  safety 
r  preservation.  —  Reposition,  re-po- 
ish'oo,  n.  Act  of  repositing  or  laying  up 
i  safety.— Repository,  re-poz'i-to-ri,  n. 
U.  repositorium.]  A  place  where  things 
re  or  may  be  deposited  for  safety  or  pre- 
'jrvation  ;  a  depository ;  a  storehouse ;  a 
lagazine;  a  warehouse;  a  shop. 

ppossess,  re-poz-zes',  v.t.  To  possess 
?ain.— Repossession,  re-poz-zesh'on,  n. 
he  act  or  state  of  possessing  again. 

fiponsse,  re-pos-sa,  p.  and  a.  [Fr.,  pp.  of 
ipousser — re,  back,  and  pousser,  to  push, 
>  thrust.  Push.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
'yle  of  ornamentation  in  metal,  effected 
i  strokes  of  the  hammer  from  behind 
iitil  a  rough  image  of  the  desired  figure  is 
'odused,  which  is  finished  by  chasing. 

^prehend,  rep-re-hend',  v.t.  [L.  repre- 
ndo — re,  back,  and  prehendo,  to  lay  hold 
l',  seen  also  in  comprehend,  apprehend, 
•ehensile,  &c]  To  charge  with  a  fault; 
chide  sharply;  to  reprove;  to  take  ex- 
ption  to;  to  speak  of  as  a  fault:  to  cen- 
|re.— Repreliender,  rep-re-hen'der,  n. 
pe  that  reprehends;  one  that  blames  or 
proves.— Reprehensible,  rep-re-hen'- 
|bl,  a.  Deserving  to  be  reprehended  or 
nsured;  blameworthy;  censurable;  de- 
fying reproof.— Reprchensibleness, 


rep  re  heii'.M  1.1  lies,  u.    Tin   quality  of  being 

reprehensible     icei>reiieii*ibi.v,  rep-ri 
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reprehension  or  reproof.  —  Keprelien- 
lively,  r<  p  ic  h<  11  mv  li,  adv.  with  rep- 
rehension. 

Represent,  rcp-re-zent',  v.t.  [Fr.  reprisen- 
ter,  from  L.  r<in<mruto,  re,  again,  and 
piTBHIl fO.  tO  present.  I'KKSKNT.  |  To  ex- 
hibit the  image  or  counterpart  of;  to  typify ; 
to  portray  by  pictorial  or  plastic  art;  to 
act  the  part  of;  to  personate;  to  exhibit  to 
tin  mind  m  language;  to  bring  before  the 
mind;  to  give  an  account  of;  to  describe; 
to  supply  the  place  of;  to  speak  and  act 
with  authority  on  behalf  of;  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute or  agent  for;  to  serve  as  a  sign  or 
symbol  of  (words  represent  ideas  or  things). 

-  Represenlable,  rep  -re-zen'ta-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  represented. —  Repre- 
senlant,  rep-re-zen'tant,  a.  Representing; 
having  vicarious  power.—  n.  A  representa- 
tive—Representation, rep're-zen-ta"- 
shon.n.  The  actof  representing,  describing, 
exhibiting,  portraying,  &c;  that  which 
represents;  an  image  or  likeness;  a  picture 
or  statue;  exhibition  of  a  play  on  the  stage, 
or  of  a  character  in  a  play;  a  dramatic  per- 
formance; a  statement  of  arguments  or 
facts,  &c;  sometimes  a  written  expostula- 
tion; a  remonstrance;  the  representing  of  a 
constituency  in  a  legislative  assembly  (the 
representation  of  a  county  in  parliament); 
delegates  or  representatives  collectively. — 
Representational,  rep're-zen-ta"shon- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  representation.— Rep- 
resentative, rep-re-zen'ta-tive,  a.  Fitted 
to  represent,  portray,  or  typify;  acting  as  a 
substitute  for  another  or  others;  performing 
the  functions  of  others  (a  representative 
body);  conducted  by  the  agency  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people  (a  representative  gov- 
ernment) ;  nat.  hist,  presenting  the  full 
characteristics  of  the  type  of  a  group  (a 
representative  genius). — n.  One  who  or  that 
which  represents;  that  by  which  anything 
is  represented;  something  standing  for 
something  else ;  an  agent,  deputy,  or  sub- 
stitute who  supplies  the  place  of  another  or 
others,  being  invested  with  his  or  their 
authority;  law,  one  that  stands  in  the  place 
of  another  as  heir. — Houst  of  Representa- 
tives, the  lower  house  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lative body  (Congress)  in  the  United  States. 

—  Representatively,  rep-re-zen'ta-tiv- 
li,  adv.  In  a  representative  manner. — 
Representativeness,  rep-re-zen'ta-tiv- 
nes,  ».— Representer,  rep-re-zen'ter,  n. 
One  who  represents. 

Re-present,  re-pre-zent',  v.t.  [Prefix  re, 
and  present.)  To  present  anew.  —  Re- 
presentation, re'prez-en-ta"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  presenting  to  the  mind  what 
was  formerly  present  but  is  now  absent. 

Repress,  re-pres',  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  and  press, 
L.  reprimo,  repressum.  Press.]  To  press 
back  or  down  effectually;  to  crush,  quell, 
put  down,  subdue  (sedition,  a  rising);  to 
check;  to  restrain.— Represser,  re-pres'er, 
n.  One  who  represses;  one  that  crushes  or 
subdues.  —  Repressible,  re-pres'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  repressed.— Repress!- 
bly,  re-pres'i-bli,  adv.  In  a  repressible 
manner.  —  Repression,  re-presh'on,  n. 
The  act  of  repressing,  restraining,  or  sub- 
duing; check;  restraint.  —  Repressive, 
re-pres'iv,  a.  Having  power  to  repress ; 
tending  to  subdue  or  restrain.— Repres- 
Sively,  re-pres'iv-li,  adv.  In  a  repressive 
manner. 

Reprieve,  re-prev',  n.  [From  O.Fr.  re- 
prover, repruver,  to  blame,  condemn,  from 
L.  reprobare,  to  reject,  condemn,  meaning 
originally  the  rejection  of  a  sentence  al- 
ready passed.  Reprobate.]  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  execution  of  a  criminal's  sen- 
tence; respite;  interval  of  ease  or  relief. — 
v.t.— reprieved,  reprieving.  To  grant  a  re- 
prieve or  respite  to;  to  suspend  or  delay 
the  execution  of  for  a  time. 

Reprimand,  rep'ri-mand,  n.  [Fr.  ripri- 
mande,  from  L.  reprimenda,  a  thing  to  be 
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Letters  qf  marque  and  reprital     Habqi  i 
ltei»ro;i4ali,  rS-prOch',  v.t,    |i'i    reproeher, 

O.Fr.  riprochier,  Pr.  repropchw,  to  re- 
proachi  from  L.L.  repropiare,  from  \,.  re, 
back,  and  prope,  near;  lit.  to  bring 
or  set  before.  Approach,  PBOPIMQl  1 1  '■ . 
To  charge  with  a  fault  in  seven 
to  censure  with  severity,  opprobrluj 
contempt,  or  as  having  suffered  wron| 
sonally;  to  upbraid. — n.  A  severe  or  cutting 
expression  of  censure  or  blame;  blame  for 
something  considered  outrageous  or  vile; 
contumely;  sourceof  blame; shame,  infamy, 
or  disgrace;  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or 
derision.— lteproaelialde,  re  prf/chn  bl, 
a.  Deserving  reproach. — Repronebable- 
IiCSS,  re-pro'cha-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  reproachable.  —  Rcproaeliably, 
re-pro'cha-bli,  adv.  In  a  reproachable 
manner.  —  Reproaelier,  re-pro'cher,  n. 
One  who  reproaches—  Reproaeliful,  re- 
proch'ful,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  re- 
proach or  censure;  upbraiding;  scurrilous; 
opprobrious;  worthy  of  reproach;  shameful; 
infamous.  —  Reproa  ell  fully,  re-proch'- 
ful-li,  adv.  In  a  reproachful  manner.  — 
Reproaelif'iilness,  re -proch'ful-nes,  n. 
Quality  of  beingreproachful.— Reproaell- 
less,  re-proch'les,  a.    Without  reproach. 

Reprobate,  rep'ro-bat,  a.  [L.  reprobatus, 
disapproved,  rejected,  pp.  of  reprobo — re, 
denoting  reverse,  and  probo,  to  approve. 
Probable,  Reprieve,  Reprove.]  Aban- 
doned in  sin ;  morally  abandoned ;  de- 
praved; profligate;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace. 
— n.  One  who  is  very  profligate  or  aban- 
doned; a  person  abandoned  to  sin;  one  lost 
to  virtue ;  a  wicked,  depraved  wretch.  — 
v.t. — reprobated,  reprobating.  [L.  reprobo, 
reprobatum.)  To  disapprove  with  detes- 
tation or  marks  of  extreme  dislike;  to  con- 
temn strongly;  to  condemn;  to  reject. — 
Reprobateness,  Reprobaey,  rep'ro- 
bat-nes,  rep'ro-ba-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
reprobate.— Reprobater,  rep'ro-ba-ter,  n. 
One  who  reprobates.  —  Reprobation, 
rep-ro-ba'shon,  n.  The  act  of  reprobating; 
condemnation;  censure;  rejection.— Rep- 
robative,  Reprobatory,  rep'ro-ba-tiv, 
rep'ro-ba-to-ri,  a.    Conveying  reprobation. 

Reproduce,  re-pro-dus',  v.t.— reproduced, 
reproducing.  To  produce  again  or  anew; 
to  renew  the  production  of;  to  generate, 
as  offspring;  to  portray  or  represent;  to 
bring  to  the  memory  or  imagination. — 
Reproducer,  re-pro-du'ser,  n.  One  who 
or  thatwhich  reproduces.— Reproduc- 
tion, re-pro-duk'shon,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reproducing;  the  process  whereby 
new  individuals  are  generated  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species  ensured;  that 
which  is  produced  or  presented  anew.  — 
Reproductive,  Reproductory,  re- 
pro-duk'tiv,  re-pro-duk'to-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  reproduction;  tending  to  reproduce. 

Reprove,  re-prov',  v.t. — reproved,  reprov- 
ing. [Fr.  riprouver,  to  blame,  to  censure; 
O.Fr.  reprover,  from  L.  reprobare.  Rep- 
robate.] To  charge  with  a  fault  to  the 
face;  to  chide;  to  reprehend;  to  express 
disapproval  of  (to  reprove  sins);  to  serve  to 
admonish.  —  Reproof,  re-prof,  n.  The 
expression  of  blame  or  censure  addressed 
to  a  person;  blame  expressed  to  the  face; 
censure  for  a  fault;  reprehension;  rebuke; 
reprimand.— Reprovable,  re-pro'va-bl,  a. 
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Worthy  of  being  reproved;  dUUVlng  re- 
proof or  censure;  blamablo.—  Reprovn- 
hlencss,  re-prd'va-bl-nes,  n.— Reprovn- 

bly,  re -pro'va-bli,  adv.  In  a  reprovablo 
manner.— Reprova  I.  re -pro'val,  ft.  Act 
of  reproving;  admonition;  reproof — Re- 
prover, re-pro'ver,  ft.  One  tluit  reproves. 
— Reprovingly,  re-pro'viug-li,  adv.  In 
a  reproving  manner. 

Repru  nc,  re-prbn',  v.t.  To  prune  or  trim 
again. 

Rcptatloii,  rep-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  reptatio, 
revtatioms,  from  repto,  freq.  of  repo.  to 
creep.  Reptile]  The  act  of  creeping  or 
crawling.-Reptant,  Reptatory,  rep - 
tant,  rep'ta-to-ri,  a.  Creeping;  crawling. 
Reptile,  rep'tll,  a.  [Fr.  reptile,  from  L. 
reptilis,  creeping,  from  repo,  reptum,  to 
creep;  akin  to  serpo,  to  creep.  Ser- 
pent ]  Creeping;  moving  on  the  belly,  or 
with  small,  short  legs;  grovelling;  low; 
mean;  vile.— n.  In  a  general  sense,  an  ani- 
mal that  moves  on  its  belly,  or  by  means  of 
small,  short  legs;  a  crawling  creature; 
specifically,  zool.  an  animal  belonging  to 
the  class  Reptilia;  a  grovelling,  abject,  or 
mean  person.— Replllia,  rep-til'i-a,  n.pl. 
A  class  of  vertebrate  animals  intermediate 
between  fishes  and  birds,  comprising  the 
snakes,  lizards,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  &c, 
breathing  by  lungs  and  having  cold  blood.— 
Reptilian,  rep-til'i-an,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  class  of  reptiles.—  n.  An  animal  of  the 
class  Reptilia;  a  reptile. 
Republic,  re-pub'lik,  n.  [Fr.  republique, 
L   respublica— res,  an  affair,  interest,  and 

fublica,  fern,  of  publicus,  public.    Real, 
'ublic.]     A  commonwealth;   a  political 
community  in  which  the  supreme  power 
in   the   state   is  vested  either   in  certain 
privileged  members  of  the  community  or 
in  the  whole  commuuity,  and  thus  varying 
from  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy  to  a  pure 
democracy.  —  Federal  republics,  of  which 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland  are  ex- 
amples, consist  of  a  number  of  separate 
states  bound  together  by  treaty,  so  as  to 
present  the  aspect  of  a  single  state  with  a 
central   government,    without   wholly   re- 
nouncing their  individual  powers  of  inter- 
nal self-government.  —  Republic  of  letters, 
the  collective  body  of  literary  and  learned 
men.  — Republican,  re-pub'h-kan,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  ot  a 
republic ;  consonant  to  the  principles  of  a 
republic.—".   One  who  favours  or  prefers 
a  republican  form  of  government.  —  R ed 
Republican.     Red.  —  Republicanism, 
re-pub'li-kan-izm,  n.  The  republican  system 
of  government;  attachment  to  a  republican 
form  of  government;  republican  principles. 
Republication,  re-pub/li-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  republishing;  a  new  publication 
of  something  before  published. 
Republish,  re-pub'lish,  v.t.    To  publish 
anew;  to  publish  again,  as  in  a  new  edition. 
—Republishes  re-pub'lish-er,  n.    One 
who  republishes. 

Repudiate,  re-pu'di-at,  v.t— repudiated, 
repudiating.  [L.  repudio,  repudiatum,  to 
divorce,  to  cast  off,  from  repudium,  a  cast- 
ing off,  a  divorce.]  To  cast  away;  to  reject; 
to  discard;  to  disavow;  to  divorce;  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  or  to  pay,  as ',  debt.— Re- 
pudiable, re-pu'di-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  repudiated.-  Repudiation,  re-pu'- 
di-a"shon,  n.  [L.  repndiatio.]  The  act  of 
repudiating;  rejection;  disavowal;  divorce; 
refusal  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  pay 
debts  contracted  by  a  former  government. 
— It  c  pud  ia  t  or,  re-pu'di-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
repudiates. 

Repugnance,  Repugnancy,  re-pug'- 
nans,  re-pug'nan-si,  n.  [Fr.  repugnance;  L. 
repugnantia,  from  repugno,  to  resist— re, 
against,  and  puqno,  to  fight.  Pugna- 
cious.] The  state  of  being  opposed  in 
mind;  feeling  of  dislike  to  some  action; 
reluctance;  unwillingness;  opposition  in 
nature  or  qualities;  contrariety.— Repug- 
nant, re-pug'nant,  a.  [L.  repugnans,  re- 
pugnantis,  ppr.  of  repugno.]  Standing  or 
being  in  opposition;  contrary;  at  variance: 
usually  followed  by  to  (a  statement  repug- 
nant to  common  sense);  highly  distasteful; 


offensive  (a  oourse  repugnant  to  him).— Re- 
piigiiaiitly,  re-pug'nant-li,  adv. 
ItrpulHC,   rc-puls',  n.     IL.  repulaa,  from 
repello,  ripuwtMft— re,  back,  and  pello,  to 

drive      Ui  iii)     The  condition   of   being 
repelled  or  driven  back  by  force;  the  act 
of  driving  back;  a  check  or  defeat;  refusal; 
denial.— v.t.— repulsed,  repulsing.     To  re- 
pel;  to  drive  back;  to  refuse;   to  reject.— 
Rcpulser,   re-puls'er,  n.    One   that   re- 
pulses—Repulsion, re-pul'shon.  n.    [L. 
repulsio.]    The  act  of  repelling;  physics,  a 
term  often  applied  to  the  action  which  two 
bodies  exert  upon  one  another  when  they 
tend  to  increase  their  mutual  distance.— 
Repulsive,  re-pul'siv,  a.    Acting  so  as 
to  repel;   exercising  repulsion;  tending  to 
deter  or  forbid  approach  or  familiarity;  re- 
pellent:  forbidding.  — Repulsively,  re- 
pul'siv-li,  adv.     In  a  repulsive  manner.— 
Repulslveness,  re-pul'siv-nes,  n. 
Repurchase,    re-per'chas,  v.t.     To  buy 
back;  to  regain  by  purchase.— n.  I  he  act  ot 
buying  again;  a  new  purchase. 
Repute,   re-put',  v.t.— reputed,  reputing. 
[Fr  reputer,  from  L.  reputo,  to  count  over 
— re,  and  puto,  to  reckon,  to  estimate  (as  in 
compute,  impute,  &c).  Putative.]  To  hold 
in  thought;  to  reckon,  account,  or  consider 
as  such  or  such;  to  deem.— n.  Reputation; 
character,  attributed  by  public  report,  es- 
pecially good  character;  honourable  name. 
—Reputed,  re-pu'ted,  p.  and  a.    Gener- 
ally  considered;    commonly  believed,   re- 
garded, or   accounted.— Reputedly,  re- 
pu'ted  -li,  adv.     In  common  opinion  or 
estimation— Reputable,   rep'u-ta-bl,  a 
Being  in  good  repute;  held  in  esteem;  not 
mean  or  disgraceful.— Repntableness. 
rep'u-ta-bl-nes,  n.     The  quality  of   being 
reputable.— Reputably,  rep'u-ta-bh,_adv. 
In  a  reputable  manner.— Reputation, 
rep-u-ta'shon,  n.   [L.  reputatio.]  Character 
by  report;  opinion  of  character  generally 
entertained;  character  attributed;  repute; 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  often  favourable 
or  honourable  regard;   good  name.— Re- 
puteless,  re-put'les,  a.    Not  having  good 
repute;  inglorious.    (Shak.) 
Request,  re-kwest',  n.    [O.Fr.  requeste  (Fr. 
requete),   from    L.  requisita,    a   thing   re- 
quired, a  want,  from  requiro,  requisitum— 
re,  again,  and  quozro,  quaesitum,  to  seek. 
Quest.]    The  expression  of  desire  to  some 
person  for  something  to  be  granted  or  done; 
an  asking;    a  petition,  prayer,  entreaty; 
the  thing  asked  for  or  requested;  a  state 
of   being   esteemed   and  sought  after,  or 
asked  for  (an  article  in  much  request).    .'. 
Request   expresses   less    earnestness  than 
entreaty  and  supplication;  and  supposes  a 
right  in  the  person  requested  to  deny  or 
refuse  to  grant,  in  this  differing  from  de- 
mand—v.t.  To  make  a  request  for;  to  so- 
licit or  express  desire  for;   to  express  a 
request  to;   to  ask.— Request-note,  n. 
An  application  to  obtain  a  permit  for  re- 
moving excisable  articles. 
Re<i  11  icken ,  re-kwik'n,  v.t.  To  reanimate; 
to  give  new  life  to. 

Requiem,  re'kwi-em,  n.  [Ace.  case  of  L. 
requies,  rest,  respite,  relaxation— re,  again, 
and  quies,  rest,  repose.]  A  funeral  dirge 
or  service,  containing  the  words  '  Requiem 
geternam',  &c,  sung  for  the  rest  of  a  per- 
son's soul;  a  grand  musical  composition 
performed  in  honour  of  some  deceased 
person. 

Require,  re-kwir',  v.t.— required,  requir- 
ing. [O.Fr.  requerre,  requierre,  requirre  (Fr. 
requerir),  from  L.  requiro,  requirere,  to  ask 
for.  Request.]  To  demand;  to  ask  as  of 
right  and  by  authority;  to  insist  on  having; 
to  ask  as  a  favour;  to  call  upon  to  act;  to 
request;  to  have  need  or  necessity  for;  to 
need  or  want  (the  matter  requires  great 
care,  we  require  food);  to  find  it  necessary; 
to  have  to:  with'infinitives  (you  will  require 
to  go).— Requirable,  re-kwi'ra-bl,  a.m  Fit 
or  proper  to  be  demanded. —Require- 
ment, re-kwir'ment,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
quiring; demand;  that  which  requires  the 
doing  of  something;  an  essential  condition; 
something  required  or  necessary.  —  Re- 
qnirer,  re-kwl'rer,  n.  One  who  requires. 
—Requisite,  rek'wi-zit,  a.  [L.  requisitus, 
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from  requiro.]    Required  by  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  circumstances;  necessary.—*, 
That  which  is  necessary;  something  indis- 
pensable. —  Requlsitely,  rek'wi-zlt-11, 
adv.     In  a  requisite  manner;  necessarily, 
-Requlslteness,   rek'wi-zit-neB,   n.— 
Requisition,    rek-wi-zish'on,  n.     [L. 
requisilio.]    An  application  made  as  of  a 
right;  a  demand;  a  demand  for  or  a  levying 
of  necessaries  by  hostile  troops  from  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are;  a  written 
call  or  invitation  (a  requisition  for  a  public  ( 
meeting);  state  of  being  required  or  much 
sought  after;   request.  —  v.t.   To  make  a 
requisition  or  demand  upon.— Requlnl- 
tlouist,  rek-wi-zish'on-ist,  n.     One  who 
makes    requisition.  —  Requisltor, 
kwiz'i-ter,  n.    One  empowered  by  a  requi- 
sition to  investigate  facts. 
Requite,  re-kwlt',  v.t.—reqmted,  requiting. . 
[From  re,  back,  and  quit.  Quit]  To  repay 
either  good  or  evil:    in  a  good  sense,  to 
recompense  or  reward:  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
retaliate  on.  —  Reqiiiter,  re-kwl'ter,  n. 
One  who  requites—  Requltable,  re-kwl'- 
ta-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  requited. -Re« 
quital,    re-kwi'tal,    n.    Return   for  anj 
office,  good  or  bad;  recompense;  reward. 
Re-read,  re-red',  v.t.    To  read  again  01 
auew. 

Reredos,  rer'dos,  n.  [Fr.  arriere  dos— ar ■• 
riere,  behind,  and  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the  back 
Rear,  Dorsal.]  The  back  of  a  fireplace 
the  decorated  portion  of  the  wall  behim 
and  rising  above  the  altar  in  a  church. 
Re-reflne,  re're-fln,  v.t.  To  refine  anev 
or  afresh. 


Rere-mouse,  rer'mous,  n.    [A.Sax.  hrirt 
mus,  from  hreran,  to  raise,  to  move,  am 
mus,  a  mouse.]    A  bat.    (Shak.] 
Re-resolve,  re're-zolv,  v.t.    To  resolve  i 
second  time. 

Rere-ward,  rer'ward,  n.  [Rear  and  wan 
-guard.]  The  part  of  an  army  that  march- 
in  the  rear;  the  rear-guard.    (O.T.) 
Resail,  re-sal',  v.t.  or  i.    To  sail  back. 
Resale,  re'sal,  n.    A  sale  at  second  hanc 
a  second  sale. 

Resalute,  re-sa-lut',  v.t.  To  salute  or  gret 
anew. 

Rescind,  re-sind',  v.t.    [Fr.  rescinder,  froi 

L.  rescindo,  rescissum—re,  again,  and  semdi 

to  cut  (as  in  concise,  precise,  &c.).]    To  ci 

shortt;  to  abrogate;  to  revoke  or  annul  I 

competent  authority  (to  rescind  a  law 

judgment).  —  Rescindment,   re-sind 

ment,  n.    The  act  of  rescinding.—  Resclf 

si  on,   re-sizh'on,  n.     [L.  rescissio,  reset 

sionis.]    The  act  of  rescinding;  the  act  i 

abrogating  orannulling.—  Rescissory,  P 

sis'o-ri,  a.    [L.  rescissorius.]   Having  pow< 

to  rescind,  abrogate,  or  annul. 

Rescript,  re'skript,  n.  [L.  rescriptum,  froi 

rescribo,  rescriptum,  to  write  back— re,  an 

scribo,  to  write.    Scribe.]    The  answer  < 

decision   of   a   Roman   emperor  to  son 

matter  set  before  him;  the  decision  by 

pope  of  a  question  officially  propounde 

an  edict  or  decree.  —  Rescrlptive,  r 

skrip'tiv,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  having  tl 

character  of  a  rescript. 

Rescue,    res'ku,    v.t.  —  rescued,   rescuin 

[O.Fr.  rescoure,  rescourre,  to  rescue,  fro 

L.  re,  again,  and  excutere,  to  shake  off 

ex,  away,  and  quatio,  quassum,  to  shat 

Quash.]  To  free  from  confinement,  dang« 

or  evil;  to  withdraw  from  a  state  of  exposu 

to  evil;  law,  to  take  by  forcible  or  uleg 

means  from  lawful  custody.— n.   The  a 

of  rescuing;  deliverance  from  restraint 

danger;   law,  a  forcible  taking  out  pft. 

custody  of  the  law.-Rescuer,  res  ku-i, 

n     One  that  rescues— Rescuable,  re 

ku-a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  rescued. 

Research,  re-serch',  n.     [Prefix  re,  ai 

search ;  Fr.  recherche.]    Diligent  inquiry 

examination  in  seeking  facts  or  pnncipi' 

laborious  or  continued  search  after  tru 

investigation— v.t.  To  search  again;  tot 

amine  anew.— Researcher,  re-ser  cher, 

One  engaged  in  research. 

Reseat,  re-set',  v.t.    To  seat  or  set  aga 

to  furnish  with  a  new  seat  or  seats. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met.  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  lot,  move;     tube,  tub,  oull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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■•.ert.   re  sekt'.   v.t.     [L,   ntMOO,   PMMtlMli 

',  cut  utV    if,  back   ami  »«x>,  bo  out.]    To 

it  or  pare  off     Resection,  rl  bi  Ii  ibon, 

II,  rtatctio.]    Surg,  the  removal  oi  the 

mity  of  a  li.uir.  01  ol  thooudn 
the  bones  In  a  false  ai  tioulation. 

Ullk,  n  s,  k',  v.t.  and  i.    To  teek  again. 

'Nel/.<\  re  boz',  r7     To  seize  again:  law, 

ite   (in   such    phrases   as  to   he.   n 

<i     Reselzer,  re-Be'zer,  n. 
in.     Resclzurc,  ro-se'- 
r,  ii.    A  second  seizure. 

•M'll.  iv  sel'i  v.t.    To  soli  again. 

.rsemble.  re  zemTal,  v.t.— resembled,  re- 

mbUng,    I  Fr.  ressembler-  re,  and  semoler, 

i  seem,  from  L.  rimilare,  from  Hmilis.  like. 

Mti .  \i;  )  To  be  like  to;  to  have  similarity 

in  form,  figure,  or  qualities;  to  liken;  to 

napare     Resemblance,  re-zem'blans, 

The  statr  or  quality  of  resembling;  like- 

ss;  similarity  either  of  external  form  or 

qualities;  something  similar;  a  Bimili- 

itsemblance,  general,  in  animals,  a 

ling  with  surroundings  producing 

uousuess.    May  be  protective,  ag- 

(deceiving  prey),  or  both.     May  be 

ipable  of  adjustment,  i.e.  variable. — Re- 

.  special,  in  animals,  resemblance 

i  some   specific  object  in  surroundings, 

(using  inconspicuousnoss.    May  be  protec- 

ltcscmblant,  re-zem'blant,  a. 

I'senibling. 

1  Mnd,  re-send',  v.t.    To  send  again. 

Isonl,  re-zent',  v.t.  [Fr.  ressentir,  from 
1  sentio,  to  feel.  Sense.]  To  con- 
aii  injury  or  affront;  to  be  in  some 
igree  angry  or  provoked  at;  to  take  ill; 
show  such  feeling  by  words  or  acts. — 
.  To  be  indignant;  to  feel  resentment. — 
esenter,  re-zent'er,  n.  One  who  resents. 
Rest1  n  I  fill,  re-zent'ful.  a.  Inclined  or 
t  to  resent;  full  of  resentment. — Resell  t- 
II y,  re-zent'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  resentful 
|omer.  —  Resentlngly,  re-zent'ing-li, 
k  With  resentment.— Resentment, 
zent'ment,  n.  The  act  of  resenting;  the 
ling  with  which  one  who  resents  is  im- 
i;8sed;  a  deep  sense  of  injury;  anger 
ising  from  a  sense  of  wrong ;  strong  dis- 
iasure. 

Iserve,  re-zerv',  v.t.— reserved,  reserving. 

T.  reserver,  from  L.  reservo  —  re,  back, 
\i  servo,  to  keep.  Serve.]  To  keep  in 
ire  for  future  or  other  use;  to  withhold 
jm  present  use  for  another  purpose;  to 
•?p back  for  a  time;  to  withdraw.— n.  The 
I  of  reserving  or  keeping  back;  that 
!ich  is  reserved  or  retained  from  present 
J  or  disposal;  a  store  of  something  still 
bt  or  remaining;  something  in  the  mind 
•j  hheld  from  disclosure ;  a  reservation ; 
»;  habit  of  keeping  back  or  restraining 
V  feelings;  a  certain  closeness  or  cold- 
>a  towards  others;  caution  in  personal 
haviour;  banking  capital  retained  in 
«er  to  meet  average  liabilities;  troops 
»srved  to  sustain  other  troops  in  battle 
t occasion  may  require;  a  body  of  troops 
lit  for  an  exigency.—  In  reserve,  in  store; 
peeping  for  other  or  future  use.— Res- 
tvallon,  rez-er-va'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
prving  or  keeping  back;  concealment  or 
t.bholding  from  disclosure ;  something 
r,  expressed,  disclosed,  or  brought  for- 
vd;  a  keeping  over  of  part  of  the  con  se- 
eded elements  for  the  communion  of  the 
8:;  in  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  the 
I'lic  land  reserved  for  some  special  use, 
»?or  schools,  the  use  of  Indians,  &c;  a 
rrve. — Mental  reservation,  an  intentional 
Irving  or  holding  back  of  some  word  or 
«ise,  the  speaker  thus  intending  to  set 
I  conscience  at  rest  while  being  guilty  of 
Oeit,  or  to  keep  his  real  sentiments  secret. 
-leserved,  re-zervd',  p.  and  a.  Kept 
f  another  or  future  use ;  showing  reserve 
I  >ehaviour ;  not  open  or  frank  ;  distant ; 
cl.  —Reserved  list,  in  the  British  navy,  a 
jof  officers  put  on  half-pay,  and  removed 
J  u  active  service,  but  liable  to  be  called 
t^erve  if  required. —Reservedly,  re- 
Eved-li,  adv.  In  a  reserved  manner;  with 
r  rve.— Reservedness,  re-zer'ved-nes, 
The  quality  of  being  reserved.— Re- 
iver, re-zer'ver,  n.    One  who  reserves. 
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-Reservist,  re-zer'vint,  n.     A  huI.1i.  t  '•' 
a  11  mm  \  1    force. 

Re«crvoli-,  n  . •'.  r-rwar,  1  1  l:  1  1  1 il  1  I 
A  pi  anything;  is  l>.  pi 

1  ii ■  .■.■  hIhic  watei  is  oolleoted  and  kepi  for 

use;  an   aitilii  lal   lake  01    OOUd  from   which 
pi  pi  I  eonvey  \\a'    i  tO  I  tOWH. 

Reset,  n.'ii'.  n    |<>  1 1    reetpU,  nottu,  i 
receiving,     Kaoi  an  I   Seott  tow,  tl 
delving  and  harbouring  of  an  outlaw 

eiiliiinal.      i;,S((  ../  tlnjt,    tin-  .11.  DO 
eeuiii;;   and    keeping   goods   knowing   tin  in 

to  be  stolen     Resetter,  rS-eet'er,  n,   8eoU 

loir,  a  receiver  of  itoll 

Reset,  re  set',  v.t.  To  set  again  (to  reset  a 
diamond);  prinHmg,  tO  net  over  again,  uh  a 
page  of  matter.— 71.  The  act  of  resetting; 
printing,  matter  set  over  again. 

Resettle,  re  set'l.  v.t.  and/.  To  settle  again. 

Resettlementi  ru-sctl-mcut,  n.   The 

act  of  resettling. 

Reshape,  re-shap',  v.t.    To  shape  again. 
Reshiu,  re-ship',  v.t.    To  ship  again;  to 

ship  again  what  has  been  imported.— Re- 

shlpment,  rc-ship'meut,  n.    The  act  of 

reshippiug. 

Reside,  re-zld',  o.i.— resided,  residing.  [Fr. 
render,  from  L.  resideo—re,  and  sedeo,  to 
sit,  to  settle  down.  Sedate.]  To  dwell 
permanently  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to 
have  one's  dwelling  or  home;  to  abide  con- 
tinuously; to  abide  or  be  inherent,  as  a 
quality ;  to  inhere.  —  Resilience,  rez'i- 
dens,  n.  The  act  of  residing  or  abiding; 
period  of  abode;  the  place  where  a  person 
resides;  a  dwelling;  a  habitation;  a  mansion 
or  dwelling-house;  the  continuing  of  a  par- 
son or  incumbent  on  his  benefice:  opposed 
to  non-residence. — Residency,  rez'i-den- 
si,  n.  Residence;  the  official  residence  of  a 
British  resident  at  the  court  of  a  native 
prince  in  India.— Resident,  rez'i-dent,  a. 
[L.  residens,  residentis.]  Dwelling  or  hav- 
ing an  abode  in  a  place  for  a  continuance 
of  time;  residing. — n.  One  who  resides  or 
dwells  in  a  place  for  some  time;  one  re- 
siding; a  public  minister  who  resides  at 
a  foreign  court:  a  kind  of  ambassador.— 
Residenter,  rez'i-den-ter,  n.  A  resident. 
—Residential,  rez-i-den'shal,  a.  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  residence  or  to  resi- 
dents. —  Residentiary,  rez-i-den'sher-i, 
a.  Having  residence. — n.  One  who  is  resi- 
dent; an  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  certain 
residence  (a  canon  residentiary). 

Residue,  rez'i-du,  n.  [Fr.  risidu,  from  L. 
residuum,  what  is  left  behind,  from  resi- 
duus,  remaining,  from  resideo.  Reside.] 
That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken, 
separated,  or  dealt  with  in  some  way ;  that 
which  is  still  over;  remainder;  the  rest; 
law,  the  remainder  of  a  testator's  estate 
after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies. — Re- 
sidual, re-zid'u-al,  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  residue  or  residuum;  remaining 
after  a  part  is  taken  or  dealt  with. — Re- 
sidual air,  the  air  which  remains  in  the 
chest  and  cannot  be  expelled,  variously 
estimated  at  from  80  to  120  cubic  inches. — 
Residuary,  re-zid'u-a-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  residue  or  part  remaining;  forming  a 
residue  or  portion  not  dealt  with. — Residu- 
ary legatee,  the  legatee  to  whom  is  be- 
queathed all  that  remains  after  deducting 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies.— Residu- 
um, re-zid'u-um,  n.  [L.]  That  which  is 
left  after  any  process  of  separation  or  purifi- 
cation; a  residue;  the  dregs  or  refuse;  law, 
the  part  of  an  estate  remaining  after  the 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies. 

Resign,  re-zin',  v.t.  [Fr.  resigner,  L.  resig- 
no,  to  resign— re,  and  signo,  to  mark,  from 
signum,  to  sign.  Sign.]  To  assign  or  give 
back;  to  give  up,  as  an  office  or  post,  to 
the  person  or  authority  that  conferred  it; 
hence,  to  surrender  or  relinquish;  to  give 
over;  to  withdraw,  as  a  claim;  to  submit, 
particularly  to  Providence.  —  Resigna- 
tion, rez-ig-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
signing or  giving  up,  as  a  claim,  &c;  the 
state  of  being  resigned  or  submissive ; 
patience;  quiet  submission  to  the  will  of 
Providence;  submission  without  discontent 
or  repining. — Resigned,  re-zlnd',  p.  and 
a.    Surrendered;  given  up;  feeling  resigna- 
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tied  h,   mir      \\  n  h    resiKHiil  ion 
Resigner,  n  .  <  in  r,   n 

Who    |. 

Resign,  rS-iin',        To  Ign  ifsla 

Resile,  ri  .  ii'.  |i. 

retilio,  to  Ii  ap  oi  spring  1  ..  i    and 

mlio.  to  leap.    Bali  i  rea  de  oi 

withdraw  from  a  purpose  Resilience, 
Resiliency, 

The  aol  ol  rei  ilini  |  b<  act  ol  rebounding; 
i.  bound  from  being  ■  laatio;  the  quantity 
ni  work  given  oul  by   ■  body,  tuofa 

spring,  that  is  o pr<  tsed  and  tn<  n  al 

to  n  Bume  its  former  shape.    Resilient, 

iu  sil'i  cut,  a.     Inclined  to  resile,  rebound- 
ing. 
Resin,  rez'in,  v.   (Fr.  rtttne,  from  L  | . 

resin.    Rosin  is  the  same  word.]    a 
Bammable  sub  bano    <  I    Bundry  vai 

found  in  iimsi  plants,  and  often  obtained 
by  spontaneoufl  exudation,  in 
fiolid  and  hrittle  at  ordinary  ten 
in  others  viscous  or  semi-fluid  (in  which 
case  they  are  called  balsams),  valuable  as 
ingredients  in  varnishes,  and  sevi  raj  ol 
them  used  in  medicine.  Rosin  is  resin  from 
coniferous  trees. — Fossil  or  mineral  resins, 
amber,  petroleum,  asphalt,  bitumen,  and 
other  mineral  hydrocarbons.— Res  In  If  er- 
ons,  rez-i-nif'er-us,  a.  Yielding  reBin.— 
ReKiniform,  rez'in-i-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  resin.— Rcsiiio-eleclrir.  a. 
Containing  orexhibitingnegativeelectricity. 
—Resinous,  rez'i-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  resin;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  resin;  like  resin. — Resinous 
electricity,  negative  electricity,  that  kind 
of  electricity  which  is  excited  by  rubbing 
resinous  bodies  with  a  woollen  cloth,  in 
distinction  from  that  excited  by  rubbing 
glass,  &c,  which  is  termed  vitreous  or  posi- 
tive electricity.— Reslnoiisly,  rez'i-nus-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  resinous  body. — 
Resinoiisness,  rez'i-nus-nes,  n.  —  Res- 
in y,  rez'i-ni,  a.  Like  resin,  or  partaking 
of  its  qualities.  > 

Resist,  re-zist',  v.t.  [Fr.  re" sister,  from  L. 
resisto,  to  withstand  —  re,  and  sisto,  to 
place,  to  stand,  from  sto,  to  stand.  State, 
Stand.]  To  withstand  so  as  not  to  be  im- 
pressed by;  to  form  an  impediment  to;  to 
oppose,  passively  (certain  bodies  resist  acids 
or  a  cutting  tool);  to  act  in  opposition  to; 
to  strive  or  struggle  against,  actively. — v.i. 
To  make  opposition.—  n.  A  sort  of  paste 
applied  to  calico  goods  to  prevent  colour  or 
mordant  from  fixing  on  those  parts  not 
intended  to  be  coloured.  —  Resistance, 
re-zis'tans,  n.  The  act  of  resisting,  whether 
actively  or  passively ;  a  being  or  acting  in 
opposition ;  the  quality  or  property  in  matter 
of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  impres- 
sion; a  force  acting  in  opposition  to  another 
force  so  as  to  destroy  it,  or  diminish  its 
effect;  in  elect,  the  property  of  a  body  that 
limits  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  in 
it  by  causing  part  of  the  electrical  energy 
to  be  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat,  &c; 
measured  practically  in  ohms.— Unit  of  re- 
sistance, the  standard  of  measurement  of 
electric  resistance ;  an  ohm.— Resistant, 
re-zis'tant,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
sists. —  Resistant,  Reslstent,  re-zis'- 
tent,  a.  Making  resistance;  resisting.  — 
Reslster.  re-zis'ter,  n.  One  who  resists. 
—Resistible,  re-zis'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  resisted.— Resistibleness,  Resis- 
tibllity,  re-zis'ti-bl-nes,  re-zis'ti-bil"i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  resistible.— Resist!- 
bly,  re-zis'ti-bli,  adv.  In  a  resistible  man- 
ner.—Resistless,  re-zisfles.  a.  Incapable 
of  being  resisted  or  withstood;  irresistible? 
powerless  to  resist  (Keats). — Resistlessly, 
re-zistles-li,  adv.  In  a  resistless  manner; 
irresistibly.—  Resist lessness,  re-zistles- 
nes,  n. 

Re  smooth,  re-sm5TH',  v.t.  To  make 
smooth  again. 

Resolder,  re-sol'der,  v.t.    To  solder  again. 

Resoluble,  rez'o-lu-bl,  a.  [Fr.  resoluble. 
Resolve.]  Capable  of  being  melted  or 
dissolved. 

Resolute,  rez'o-lut,  a.  [Fr.  risolu,  pp.  of 
risoudre,  L.  resolvere,  to  resolve.  Resolve.] 
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RESOLVE 

Having  a  fixed  purpose;  determined:  stead- 
fast; bold;  drm.    Resolutely,  rez'o  tot  Li, 
adv.    in  ft  resolute  manner;  with  fixed  pur- 
pose; determinedly;  boldly.     Resoiiite- 
licss,  reVo  lilt  iios,  n.  The  quality  of  boing 
resolute;  unshaken  firmness.      Resolu- 
tioii,  rez-o-lii'Hhon,  ».    IFr.  ritoluHon,  L. 
ruolvHo.  I   The  oharaoter  of  being  resolute; 
a  resolvo  taken;  a  fixed  purpose  or  deter- 
mination of  mind;  the  character  of  acting 
with  fixed  purpose;  firmness;  determina- 
tion ;   a  formal  decision  of  a  legislative  or 
other  body;  the  operation  of  resolving  or 
separating  the  component  parts  of  a  body; 
the  act  of  unravelling  a  perplexing  question 
or  problem;  solution;  music,  the  succession 
of  a  concord  immediately  after  a  discord; 
vied,  a  removal  or  disappearance,  as  the 
disappearance  of  a  tumour.—  Resolution  of 
an  equation,   in  alg.  the  bringing  of   the 
unknown  quantity  by  itself  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the  other. 
—Resolution  of  forces,  in  dyn.  the  dividing 
of  any  single  force  into  two  or  more  others, 
which  shall   produce   the   same   effect.  — 
Resolu  tioncr,  rez-o-lQ'shon-er,  n.    One 
who  joins  in  a  resolution  or  declaration; 
hist,  the  party  adhering  to  the  resolution  to 
admit  into  the  army  of  Scotland  the  En- 
gagers,  Royalists,  and  Malignants  during 
the  Civil  War;  opposed  by  the  Protesters, 
against  the  resolution  adopted  at  Perth.— 
Resolutive,  rez'o-lQ-tiv,  a.    Having  the 
power  to  dissolve  or  break  up. 
Resolve,  re-zolv',  v.t.— resolved,  resolving. 
[L.  resolvo,  to  unloose,  break  up,  dissolve, 
to  do  away  with  (hence,  to  determine,  that 
is,  to  do  away  with  doubts  or  disputes)— 
re,    back   or   again,   and   solvo,    to  loose. 
Solve.]    To  separate  the  component  parts 
of;   to  reduce  to  constituent  elements;  to 
reduce  to  simple  parts;  to  analyse;  to  dis- 
entangle of  perplexities;  to  clear  of  diffi- 
culties (to  resolve  doubts);  to  explain;  to 
fix  in  determination  or  purpose;  to  deter- 
mine (usually  in  pp.);  to  melt;  to  dissolve; 
to   form  or  constitute  by  resolution  (the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee);  to 
determine  on;  to  express  by  resolution  and 
vote;  med.  to  disperse  or  remove,  as  an  in- 
flammation or  a  tumour;  math,  to  solve.— 
v.i.    To  form  an  opinion  or  purpose;  to 
determine;  to  determine  by  vote;  to  melt; 
to  become  fluid;  to  become  separated  into 
its  component  parts  or  into  distinct  prin- 
ciples.—n.   That  which  has  been  resolved 
on;  fixed  purpose  of  mind;  a  settled  deter- 
mination; a  resolution. —Resolved,  re- 
zolvd',  p.  and  a.    Having  the  mind  made 
up ;   determined.  —  Resolvedly,  re-zol'- 
ved  li,  adv.    In  a  resolved  manner;  reso- 
lutely.— Rcsolvedness,  re-zol'ved-nes,  n. 
Fixedness  of  purpose.  —  Resolvent,  re- 
zol'vent,  a.    Having  the  power  to  resolve; 
causing  solution.—  n.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  causing  solution;  med.  a  discutient. 
— Resolver,  re-zol'ver,  n.     One  who  or 
that  which  resolves;  one  who  determines.— 
Resolvability,  Resolvableness,  re- 
zol'va-bil"i-ti,  re-zol'va-bl-nes,  n.    The  pro- 
perty of  being  resolvable.— Resolvable, 
re-zol'va-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  resolved 
or  separated  into  constituent  parts;  capable 
of  being  solved. 

Resonant,  rez'o-nant,  a.  [L.  resonans, 
resonantis,  ppr.  of  resono—re,  again,  and 
sono,  to  sound.  Sound.]  Capable  of  re- 
turning sound;  resounding;  full  of  sounds ; 
echoing  back.— Resonantly,  rez'o-nant- 
li,  ado.  In  a  resonant  manner.— Reson- 
ance, Resonancy,  rez'o-nans,  rez'o-nan- 
si,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  resonant, 
the  act  of  resounding. —Resonator,  rez'o- 
na-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  facilitating 
the  analysis  of  compound  sounds. 
Resorl),  re-sorb',  v.t.  [L.  resorbeo—re,  and 
sorbeo,  to  drink  in.]  To  swallow  up.— Re- 
sorbent,  re-sor'bent,  a.    Swallowing  up. 

Resort,  re-zort',  v.i.  [O.Fr.  resortir,  Fr. 
ressortir,  to  go  out  again,  to  resort,  from 
prefix  re,  and  sortir,  to  go  out,  from  L. 
sortiri,  to  obtain,  to  acquire  by  lot,  from 
sors,  sortis,  lot.  Sort.]  To  have  recourse; 
to  betake  one's  self  (to  resort  to  force);  to 
go  (to  resort  to  a  place) ;  to  repair  frequently. 
— n.  A  betaking  one's  self;  recourse;  the 
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act  of  visiting  or  frequenting;  a  place  fre- 
quented; ft  haunt.— Reporter,  re-zor'ter, 
n.    One  who  resorts. 

Kesound,  rc-zound',  v.t.  [O.E.  resoune, 
from  L.  resono,  to  resound— re,  again,  and 
sono,  to  sound.  Sound.]  To  sound  again; 
to  echo;  to  extol.— v.i.  To  be  tilled  with 
sound;  to  echo;  to  reverberate;  to  sound 
loudly;  to  be  echoed;  to  be  much  men- 
tioned.— n.  Return  of  sound;  echo. 
Resound,  re-sound',  v.t.  and  i.  To  sound 
again. 

Resource,  re-sors',  n.  [Fr.  ressource,  from 
O.Fr.  ressourdre,  to  arise  anew— re,  again, 
and  sourdre,  L.  surgere,  to  rise.    Source.] 
Any  source  of  aid  or  support;  an  expedient; 
means  yet  untried;   resort;  pi.  pecuniary 
means;  funds;  available  means  or  capabili- 
ties of  any  kind.— Rcsourceless,  rc-sors'- 
les,  a.    Destitute  of  resources. 
Resow,  re-so',  v.t.    To  sow  again. 
Respect,  re-spekt',  v.t.  [Fr.  respecter,  from 
L.  respicio,  respectum—re,  back,  and  obs. 
specio,  to  look.   Species.]  To  regard,  heed, 
or  consider;   to  have  reference  or  regard 
to;  to  relate  to;  to  view  with  some  degree 
of  reverence.— To  respect  persons,  to  show 
undue   bias   towards   them;   to  be  more 
favourable  to  one  than  to  another.—  n.    [L. 
respectus.]    A  respecting  or  noticing  with 
attention;  regard;  attention;  a  holding  in 
high  estimation  or  honour;  the  deportment 
which   proceeds  from  esteem,  regard,  or 
reverence ;  partial  or  undue  regard ;  bias 
(respect  of  persons);  pi.  an  expression  of 
regard,  esteem,  or  deference  (give  him  my 
respects);   a  point  or  particular  (wrong  in 
many  respects) ;  relation ;  reference :  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  in  or  with  respect  to.— 
Respectability,    re-spek'ta-bir'i-ti,    n. 
State   or  quality  of  being  respectable.  — 
Respectable,  re-spek'ta-bl,  a.    Worthy 
of  respect ;  having  an  honest  or  good  repu- 
tation ;  belonging  to  a  fairly  good  position 
in  society;    mediocre;   not   despicable  (a 
respectable  number  of  citizens).— Respec- 
tably, re-spek'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  respectable 
manner;   moderately;   pretty  well.  — Re- 
specter, re-spek'ter,  n.  One  that  respects. 
—Respectful,  re-spekt'ful,  a.     Marked 
by  respect ;  showing  respect  or  outward  re- 
gard;  ceremonious.— Respectfully,  re- 
spekt'ful-li,  adv.    In  a  respectful  manner; 
with    respect.  —  Respectfulness,    re- 
spekt'ful-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  re- 
spectful.—Respecting,  re-spek'ting,  ppr. 
used  as  a  prep.    Regarding;  in  regard  to; 
concerning.— Respective,  re-spek'tiv,  a. 
Relating  or  pertaining  severally  each  to 
each;   severally   connected   or   belonging; 
several   (our   respective   places  of  abode); 
relative;   not  absolute.— Respectively, 
re-spek'tiv -li,  adv.    In  their  respective  re- 
lations; as  each  belongs  to  each. 
Respire,  re-splr',  v.i.— respired,  respiring. 
[Fr.    respirer,  from   L.  respiro  —  re,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.     Spirit.]    To  breathe; 
to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  and  exhale  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  animal  life; 
to  recover  breath;  to  rest,  as  after  toil  or 
suffering.— v.t.  To  breathe  in  and  out,  as 
air;  to  inhale  and  exhale;  to  breathe  out; 
to  send  out  in  exhalations.— Respirable, 
res'pi-ra-bl  or  re-spi'ra-bl,  a.    Capable  of  or 
fit  for  being  respired  or  breathed.  —  Re- 
spirability,  Respirableness,  re-spi'- 
ra-bil"i-ti,  re-spi'ra-bl-nes,  n.    The  quality 
of  being  respirable.— Respiration,  res- 
pi-ra'shon,  n.    [L.  respiratio.]    The  act  of 
respiring  or  breathing,  in  the  higher  animals 
performed  by  lungs  and  including  inspira- 
tion or  inhalation  of  air,  and  expiration  or 
exhalation ;  in  fishes  performed  by  gills.— 
Resplrational,  res-pi-ra'shon-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  respiration— Respirator,  res'- 
pi-ra-ter,  n.     An  appliance  for  breathing 
through,  fitted  to  cover  the  mouth,  or  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  used  to  exclude  cold 
air,  smoke,  dust,  &c— Respiratory,  re- 
spl'ra-to-ri,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  serviug  for 
respiration. 

Respite,  res'pit,  n.  [O.Fr.  respit,  from  L. 
respectus,  respect.  Respect.]  A  tempo- 
rary intermission  of  labour  or  suffering; 
prolongation  of  time  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt;   law,  a  reprieve;  temporary  suspen- 
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sion  of  the  execution  of  an  offeni 

respited,   respiting.    To  give  or  gram 
respite  to;  to  reprieve. 

Resplendent,   rC-splen'dent,   «.     \h.  r 
splendens,  resplendent  is,  ppr.  of  ri 

re,  and  splendeo,  t<>  hImiic.    Splendid 
Very  bright;  shining  with  brilliant  lustre. 
Resplendent  felspar.      Adularia.      It. 
splendently,  re-Bplen'dent  li,  adv.    it, 
resplendent   manner.  -    ItcsplendeBft 
Resplendency,  re-spleii'derm,  i 
den-si,  n.    Brilliant  lustre;  splendour. 
Respond,  rc-spond',  v.i.    10. Fr.  n 
(Fr.  repondre),  L.  respondeo—re,  hack,  ai 
spondeo,  to  promise  solemnly.      Si 
Spouse.]    To  make  answer;  to  giv 
in  words;   to  answer  or  reply  in  any  \vn 
to  answer  by  action;  to  correspond;  to  mii 
— n.    In  religious  services,  a  short  antbc 
or  versicle  chanted  at  intervals;  a  1 1 
Respoiidence,     Respondency,    i 
spon'dens,  re-spon'den-si,  n.    The  state 
being    respondent;    an    answering.  —  Ri 
spondciil,   rc-spon'dent,  a.    [L.  respo 
dens,  respondentis.]   Answering;  conform 
ble;  corresponding.—  n.  One  who  respond 
one  who  answers  in  a  lawsuit; 
maintains  a  thesis  in  reply.  —  R<-spoj 
dentla,  rc-spon-den'shi-a,  n.    [L.]  A  lo; 
advanced  upon  the  cargo  of  a  ship— R. 
spoilSC,  re-spons',  n.    [li,responsuin.\   I 
act  of  responding  or  replying;  reply;  answ* 
an  oracular  answer;    the   answer  of  tl 
congregation    to  the  priest  in  the  litai 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service;  a  rej. 
to  an  objection  in  formal  disputation 
Responsibility,  re-spon 'si-bil"i-ti, 
The  state  of  being  responsible ;  that  f 
which  one  is   responsible;   a  trust,  or  t 
like,  resting  on  a  person;  ability  to  answ 
in  payment.— Responsible,  re-spon'si-1 
a.    Accountable;  answerable;  able  to  i 
gpond  to  any  claim ;  involving  responsibilii 
—Responsibly,  re-spon'si-bli,  adv. 
a  responsible  manner.  —  Responslon 
re-spon'shonz,  n.    [L.  responsio,  an  answ 
ing.]     The    first    examination    which  t 
students  at   Oxford  are   obliged  to  p; 
before  they  can   take  any  degree,  far 
liarly  called  Smalls.  —  Responsive, 
spon'siv,  a.    Answering;  responding;  o 
respondent;    suited  to  something  else. 
Responsively,  re-spon'siv-li,  adv.    I: 
responsive  manner.  —  Responsivene* 
re  -  spon '  siv  -  nes,  n.  —  Responsory, 
spon'so-ri,  a.     Containing  answer.-N. 
response;  an  antiphonary. 
Rest,  rest,  n.    [A.Sax.  rest,  ratst,  rest, 
pose=Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  rast,  D.  rust,  re 
Goth,  rasta,  a  stage  or  place  of  rest  on  t 
road;  root  seen  in  Goth,  razn,  a  house.] 
state  of  quiet  or  repose;  cessation  of  moti<; 
labour,  or  action  of  any  kind;  freedom  fr< 
everything  that  disquiets ;  peace ;  tranqt 
lity;    sleep;   figuratively,    the   last  sle< 
death;   a  place  of  quiet;   that  on  wh: 
anything  leans  for  support;   an  article 
appliance  for  support;   music,  an  inter 
of  silence  between  one  sound  and  anotlj 
or  the  mark  or  character  denoting  the 
terval.— v.i.    [A.Sax.  restan,  to  rest.] 
cease  from  action,  motion,  or  work  of  s 
kind ;  to  stop ;  to  be  free  from  whate 
harasses  or  disturbs;  to  be  quiet  or  st 
to  lie  for  repose ;  to  sleep ;  to  sleep  the  n 
sleep;  to  die;  to  stand  for  support;  to 
supported;   to  be  fixed   in  any  state 
opinion  (to  rest  content) ;  to  rely  (to  i 
on  a  man's  promise);  to  be  in  a  cert 
state  or  position,  as  an  affair.— To  rest  tw 
to  be  in  the  power  of ;  to  depend  upon 
rests  with  time  to  decide).— v.t.   To  lay 
rest;  to  give  rest  or  repose  to;  to  quiet; 
lay  or  place,  as  on  a  support.— To  rest  o. 
self,  to  take  rest.  —  Restful,  rest'fol. 
Full  of  rest;  giving  rest;  quiet;  being' 
rest.-Restfully,  rest'ful-li,  adv.     h 
state  of  rest  or  quiet— Restfulness,  re 
ful-nes,  n.    State  of  being  restful.— Ke 
liouse,  resfhous,  n.    In  India,  an  em 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  travelli 
Resting-place,  n.     A  place s  for ■  n 
used  poetically  for  the  grave.— Resuc 
rest'les,  a.   Unresting;  unquiet;  continu.; 
moving;  being  without  rest;  unable  to  sic 
passed  in  unquietness;  not  satisfied  to  b) 
rest;  unsettled;  turbulent-Restless 
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RETARD 


-flesh,  adv     In  ft  restless  inwiner;  nn- 
Restlessness,    rest'lea  uea,   n. 

11;  a  state  of  disturbance  or  iigitu- 
00,  either  of  body  or  nun. I;  Inability  to 

1.  St. 

si        :.  11    I  Ft  rente,  from  reati  r,  I 

from  1-    /  isto     it,  hack,  and  sfo, 

Si  a  1 1    I    That  which  is  Iff  I  uftfr 

he  separation  of  a  part,  either  in  fart  or 

nidation:    used   w itli  tin  ;    the  re 

the  others  ;  those   not.  before  in 

t  Ins  sense  plural);  a  surplus  fund 

l,t  m  reserve  l>y  a  hank,  or  other  such 

to  fall  hack  upon  in   any  great 

> .    r.i     1  Vr.  neater.]    To  be  left ; 

11;  to  eontinue  to  be.  Reslnilf. 
-taut.  '<■  Bot.  remaining;  not  falling  oil". 
•state.  r5  stat',  v.t.  To  state  again. 
slauraiit.  res  to  rant,  n.  [Fr.]  A  coin- 
Btablishment  for  the  sale  of  re- 
•slunfiits;  an  eating-house.-  Rcslaura- 
ur,   restoia ter,    11.     [Vr.)    The  keeper 

taurant. 
item,  re-stem',  v.t.    To  stem  again;  to 

k  against  the  current. 
stharrow,  rest'har-5,  n.    [For  arrest- 
A  British  leguminous  plant,  with 
tough,  and  strong  root  that  ar- 
Ka  the  harrow's  prongs. 
1  stU'oriu.   res'ti-forni,  a.     [L.   restis,  a 
nl,  ami  forma,  form.]    In  the  form  of  a 
rd 

stipulate    re-stip'Q-lat,  v.i.    To  stipu- 
'«•   anew.  —  Rcslipiilatloii,    re-stip'Q- 
Bhou,  n.    The  act  of  restipulating. 

1  •.111 ul ion,  res-ti-tu'shon,  n.    [L.  resti- 
ng rtsHtutionis,  from  restituo,  to  set  up 
un— re,  and  statuo,  to  set.    Statute.] 
ring  of  what  is  lost  or  taken  away, 
,    illy  taken  away  unjustly;   amends; 
lemnification. 
1  stive,  res'tiv,  a.    [O.Fr.  restif,  drawing 
•kward,   refusing    to   go    forward,   from 
restart,  to  stay  back,  to  remain. 
0  remain).]     Unwilling  to  go  for- 
ru! ;  refusing  to  rest  or  stand  still ;  con- 
^ntly  fidgeting  or  moving  about:  said  of 
Irses;   hence,  impatient  under  restraint 
;  opposition  :  applied  to  persons. — Res- 
H'ly,  res'tiv-li,  adv.    In  a  restive  man- 
r.  -Restiveness,  res'tiv-nes,  n. 

I*tore,  re-stor',  v.t— restored,  restoring. 
I  Ft.  restorer  (Fr.  restaurer),  to  restore, 
<iair,  reinstall,  from  L.  restauro,  to  re- 
;re,  to  repair— re,  again,  and  stauro,  to 
|ke  strong.  Store.]  To  bring  back  to 
:oruier  and  better  state;  to  repair;  to 
uild ;  to  heal ;  to  cure ;  to  revive ;  to 
Establish  after  interruption  (to  restore 
jice);  to  give  back;  to  return  after  having 
pn  taken  away ;  to  bring  or  put  back  to 
former  position ;  to  recover  or  renew,  as 
Usages  of  an  author  defective  or  cor- 
:>ted;  fine  arts,  to  bring  back  from  a  state 
^injury  or  decay  (to  restore  a  painting); 
t  complete  by  adding  the  defective  parts. 
-testorable,  re-sto'ra-bl,  a.  Capable 
toeing  restored.— Restorableness,  re- 
t.'ra-bl-nes,  n.— Restoration,  res-to-ra'- 
tin,  n.  The  act  of  restoring;  replace- 
bt;  renewal;  re-establishment;  the  re- 
lying of  injuries  suffered  by  works  of  art, 
Mings,  &c;  recovery  of  health.  —  The 
it  oration,  the  return  of  King  Charles  II 
i  1660,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
1,'lish  monarchy.  In  French  history  the 
t;ns  first  and  second  Restoration  are  re- 
stively applied  to  the  return  of  the 
lirbous  after  Napoleon's  abdication  and 
8,:r  Waterloo.  —  Restorat  ionists,  n. 
I  theol.  the  followers  of  Origen,  who 
1  ntained  the  restoration  to  divine  favour 
8 -pardon  of  all  persons,  after  a  process 
c purgation  proportioned  to  their  merits 
a  demerits.  —  Restorative,  re-sto'ra- 
t  a.  Capable  of  restoring  strength,  vigour, 
4-n.  A  medicine  efficacious  in  restoring 
s  ngth  and  vigour.  —  Restoratlvely, 
r  to'ra-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  restorative  man- 
r  —Restorer,  re-sto'rer,  n.  One  who 
r  ores. 

K store,  re'stor,  v.t.    To  store  anew. 

K  train,  re-stran',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  restraindre 
\-   restreindre),  from    L.  restringo  —  re, 


back,  nnil  slrin,;o.  to  chaw  tight.      S'l'KAIN.J 
To  hold  back;  to  hold  m.  to  check;  to  hold 
from  action  ,   to  repress;  to  reatriot      Rc- 
■trainable,  re"   trfl  na  hi,  a     Oapal 
being   reatrained       Resirnliieill> .    n 

st  ia  ned  11,  adv.  With  n  t  laiut  ,  \Mtli  him 
tatimi      Resfrniiirr,  n   1  itrt 'n<  1,  n.     One 

who  or  thai  which  reatraina     ic<  strain- 

in*  ill  ie  stran  nieiit,  ii-  Act  ol  restrain- 
ing Restraint,  re'-atrtnt'.  n  The  ad 
"i  reatrainlng;  a  holding  back  01  hindering 

from  1110I1011  m  any  manner;  hindrance  of 
the  will;  a  cheek  to  any  tendency;  abridg- 
ment of  liberty;  conlinemeiit ;  detention; 
that  which  restrains  or  hinders;  a  limit  a 
tion. 

Restrict,  ro-strikt',  v.t.  [L.  restringo,  re- 
ttrictum  re,  back, andslriHt/o.  Rkstkain.] 
To  limit;  to  oonflne;  to  restrain  within 
bounds.  Restriction,  re-strik'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  restricting,  or  state  of  being  re- 
stricted ;  that  which  restricts ;  a  restrainL; 

reservation.-  Restrictive,  rc-strik'tiv,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  limiting  or  express- 
ing limitation;  imposing  restraint. — Re- 
st rlcllvely,  re-strik'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  re- 
strictive manner;  with  limitation.  —  Re- 
strict iveness,  re-strik'tiv-nes,  n,  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  restrictive. 

Resubject,  re-sub-jekt',  v.t.  To  subject 
again.  Resubject  ion,  re-sub-jek'shon, 
u.    A  second  subjection. 

Result,  re-zult',  v.i.  [Fr.  rdsulter,  to  result, 
originally  to  rebound,  from  L.  resulto,  to 
rebound,  from  resilio—re,  back,  and  salio, 
to  leap.  Resile.]  To  proceed,  spring,  or 
rise,  as  a  consequence,  from  facts,  argu- 
ments, premises,  combination  of  circum- 
stances, &c;  to  ensue;  to  accrue;  to  have 
an  issue;  to  terminate:  followed  by  in 
(this  measure  will  result  in  good  or  evil). — 
Resulting  force.  Resultant. — n.  Conse- 
quence; conclusion;  outcome;  issue;  effect; 
product;  that  which  proceeds  naturally  or 
logically  from  facts,  premises,  or  the  state 
of  things.— Resnltance,  re-zult'ans,  n. 
The  act  of  resulting;  a  result.— Result- 
ant, re-zult'ant,  a.  Following  as  a  result 
or  consequence;  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  agents. — n.  Physics, 
the  force  which  results  from  the  composi- 
tion of  two  or  more  forces  acting  upon  a 
body;  the  single  force,  velocity,  accelera- 
tion, &c,  to  which  several  forces,  velocities, 
accelerations,  &c,  are  together  equivalent. 
— Rcsnlti'ul,  re-zult'ful,  a.  Having  re- 
sults; effectual.— Resultless,  re-zultles, 
a.    Without  result;  ineffectual. 

ResumC,  ra'zu-ma,  n.  [Fr.  Resume.]  A 
summing  up;  a  recapitulation;  a  condensed 
statement;  a  summary. 

Resume,  re-zum',  v.t. — resumed,  resuming. 
[Fr.  risumer,  from  L.  resumo  —  re,  and 
sumo,  to  take  (as  in  assume,  consume,  &c). 
Sumptuous.]  To  take  again;  to  take  back; 
to  take  up  again  after  interruption;  to  begin 
again.— Resnmable,  re-zu'ma-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  resumed.— Resumption, 
re-zum'shon,  n.  The  act  of  resuming, 
taking  back,  or  taking  again.— Resump- 
tive, re-zum'tiv,  a.    Taking  back  or  again. 

Resummon,  re-sum'on,  v.t.  To  summon 
or  call  again;  to  recall;  to  recover. 

Resnpinate,  Resupinated,  re-su'pi- 
nat,  re-su'pi-na-ted,  a.  [L.  resupinatus — re, 
and  supinus,  lying  on  the  back,  supine.] 
Inverted;  reversed;  appearing  as  if  turned 
upside  down.— Resuplnation,  re-su'pi- 
na"shon,  n.  The  state  of  being  resupinate 
or  reversed.  —  Resupine,  re-su-pin',  a. 
Lying  on  the  back. 

Resnpply,  re-sup-pli',  v.t.  To  supply  again. 

Resurge.t  re-serj',  v.i.  [L.  resurgo  —  re, 
again,  and  surgo,  to  rise.]  To  rise  again; 
to  reappear,  as  from  the  dead.— Resur- 
gence, re-ser'jens,  n.  The  act  of  rising 
again;  resurrection. — Resurgent,  re-ser'- 
jent,  a.    Rising  again  or  from  the  dead. 

Resurrection,  rez-er-rek'shon,  n.  [L. 
resurrectio,  from  resurgo,  resurrectum—re, 
again,  and  surgo,  to  arise.  Source.]  A 
rising  again ;  a  springing  again  into  life ;  a 
rising  from  the  dead;  the  revival  of  the 
dead  of  the  human  race  at  the  general 
judgment.  —  Resurrectionist,   rez-er- 


relrahon  lat,  n    On*  »  ■  •    iiom 

the  grave  foi  diaaeotion 
Resiir\  ei    1  ■ 

or  anew;  to revii  i]     am  • 

survi  \ 

Resuscitate)   r8-m  'i  tit,   a  I 
toted,   reruKitating,    \  I.    r<   u*  Uo,  1  ■ 

latum    re,  again,  and  «■•  Uo,  to  rou  <■  up 

tub,  and  ottO,  bo  I  UmmOO,  t( 

OlTB  I     To   stir    up   anew  ,    to   1.  \1\11 
revive;   part.ieulai  l\ ,   1 

rent    death       1    1.  To  1,  \,\.  o,  Qfe 

again.     Resuseilalile,  I.I,    a. 

Oapable  of  being  reauacitated     Resusel- 
tant,  rS-aua'i-tant,  «      Beauacitating     ". 

One  who  or  that  which  r<  Re- 

siisellatioil,  n;  siis'i-ta"Hhon,  11.    The  sol 

of  resuscitating:  revivification;  1 1 
to  animation  ol  pen  ona  appari  dUj  di 
Resiiscllative.  re  aut  'Main,.-.     T(  od 
ing  to  resuscitate.  -    Resus«-||;ilor,    ri 
sus'i-tater,  n.    One  who  reauaoitates. 

Ret,  ret,  v.t.— retted,  retting.  [D.  reten,  to 
ret  flax;  allied  to  rot.]  To  steep  or  m 
ate  flax  in  water,  in  order  to  separate  the 
fibre  by  incipient  rotting.-  Rettery,  ret'- 
er  i,  v.  A  place  where  flax  is  retted. — 
Retting,  ret'ing,  n.  The  process  of  soak- 
ing flax  in  water. 

Rctable,  re-ta'bl,  n.  [For rear-table.]  Arch. 
a  shelf  or  ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding 
candles  or  vases. 

Retail,  rc-tal',  v.t.  [Fr.  retail,  a  piece  cut 
off— re,  again,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.L. 
talea,  talia,  a  tally,  L.  talea,  a  stick  (hence 
also  tailor,  tally).  Retail  is  thus  to  sell  by 
pieces  cut  off.]  To  sell  in  small  quantities: 
opposed  to  selling  by  wholesale ;  to  deal 
out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  to  many 
(to  retail  slander  or  idle  reports).—  n.  (re'- 
tal).  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small 
quantities;  a  dealing  out  in  small  portions. 
— a.  (re-tal').  Applied  to  the  sale  of  tiny- 
thing  in  small  quantities  (a  retail  trade). 
—Retailer,  rg-ta'ler,  n.  One  who  retails. 
— Retailment,  re-tal'ment,  n.  Act  of 
retailing. 

Retain,  re-tan',  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retineo 
— re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold.  Tenant.] 
To  hold  or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from 
departure  or  escape;  to  detain;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee  (to  retain 
counsel). —  Retainable,  re-ta'na-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  retained. —  Retainer, 
re-ta'ner,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  retains; 
one  who  is  kept  in  service;  a  dependant;  a 
servant,  not  a  domestic;  law,  a  preliminary 
fee  given  to  counsel  to  secure  their  services 
or  prevent  their  being  secured  by  others;  a 
retaining  fee.— Retaining,  re-ta'ning,  p. 
and  a.  Keeping  in  possession ;  serving  to 
retain.— Retaining  fee,  a  retainer.— Retain- 
ing wall,  a  wall  that  is  built  to  retain  a 
bank  of  earth  from  slipping  down;  a  revet- 
ment. —  Retainment,  re-tan'ment.  n. 
The  act  of  retaining;  retention. 

Retake,  re-tak',  v.t.  To  take  again;  to  re- 
capture. 

Retaliate,  re-tal'i-at,  v.t.— retaliated,  re- 
taliating. [L.  retalio,  retaliatum,  to  retaliate 
— re,  in  return,  and  noun  talio,  like  for  like, 
retaliation,  from  talis,  such]  To  return 
the  like  for  (to  retaliate  injuries  or  wrongs); 
to  pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same 
kind  as  has  been  received,  in  a  bad  sense; 
that  is,  to  return  evil  for  evil. — v.i.  To 
return  like  for  like;  to  do  injuries  in  return 
for  injuries.— Retaliater,  re-tal'i-a-ter,  n. 
One  who  retaliates. —Retaliation,  re- 
tal'i-a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  retaliating;  the 
return  of  like  for  like ;  requital  of  evil  by 
evil;  reprisal;  revenge.  —  Retallative, 
Retaliatory,  re-tal'i-a-tiv,  re-tal'i-a-to-ri, 
a.  Returning  like  for  like;  consisting  in 
retaliation. 

Retard,  re-tard',  v.t  [Fr.  retarder,  from 
L.  retardo — re,  and  tardo,  to  delay,  from 
tardus,  slow.  Tardy.]  To  obstruct  in 
swiftness  of  course;  to  keep  delaying;  to 
impede:  to  clog;  to  hinder.— n.  Retarda- 
tion.—Retardation,  re-tar-da'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying;  physics, 
the  act  of  hindering  the  free  progress  or 
velocity  of  a  body;  that  which  retards;  an 
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obstruct  ion.     Itcln  iil.iJ  1  >  <'.  re  tar'da-tiv, 

((.    Tending  or  having  power  bo  retard. 
KHarilrr,    rc-tiir'der,   n.  _  One   that  re- 
tards.     Retardment,  rS-tard'ment,  n. 
Tho  act  of  retarding. 

Retell,  rccli,  V  i.    I  A.S;ix.  liraecmi,  to  ret)  k 

to  hawk;  allied  to  hraoa,  the  throat,  a 
oongh:  [oel  ansA^a,  to  spin,  Ardfct,  spittle  I 

To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  strain,  as  in 
vomiting. 

Itcte,  ro'te,  n.  [L.,  a  net.]  Anat.  a  vas- 
cular net  work  or  plexus  of  vessels. 

Ilclcll,  re-tel',  v.t.    To  tell  again. 

Retention,  re-ten'shon,  n.  [L.  retentio.re- 
tentionia,  from  reUneo,  retentum.  Retain.] 
The  act  of  retaining  or  power  of  retaining; 
the  faculty  of  remembering;  power  of 
memory ;  med.  a  morbid  accumulation  of 
matter  in  the  body  that  should  be  evacu- 
ated.—Retentive,  re-ten'tiv,  a.  Charac- 
terized by  reteution  ;  having  strong  power 
of  recollecting.— Reteiitivcly,  re-ten'tiv- 
li,  adv.  In  a  retentive  manner.— Rctcii- 
tiveness,  re-teu'tiv-nes,  ?i.  The  quality 
of  being  retentive. 

Retlary,  re'shi-a-ri,  a.  [From  L.  rete,  a 
net.]  Netlike;  constructing  or  using  a  net 
or  web  to  catch  prey  (retiary  spiders). 

Retleeiice.  Rcticcncy,  ret'i-sens,  ret'i- 
sen-si,  n.  [Fr.  reticence,  from  L.  reticentia, 
from  reticeo,  to  be  silent  again  — re,  and 
taceo,  to  be  silent.  Tacit.]  The  quality  of 
observing  studied  and  continued  silence;  a 
refraining  from  talking;  the  keeping  of 
one's  counsel.  —  Reticent,  ret'i-3ent,  a. 
Having  a  disposition  to  be  silent;  reserved ; 
not  apt  to  speak  about  or  reveal  any  mat- 
ters. 

Reticular,  re-tik'Q-ler,  a.  [L.  reticulum, 
dim.  of  rete,  a  net.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
net  or  of  net- work;  formed  with  interstices. 
— Reticularly,  re-tik'Q-ler-li,  adv.  In  a 
reticular  manner.— Reticulate,  Reticu- 
lated, re-tik'u-lat,  re-tik'u-la-ted,  a.  [L. 
reticularis,  from  reticulum.]  Netted;  re- 
sembling net-work;  having  distinct  lines  or 
veins  crossing  like  net-work. — Reticula- 
tion, re-tik'u-la"shon,  n.  That  which  is 
reticulated;  net-work;  organization  of  sub- 
stances resembling  a  net. — Reticule,  ret'i- 
kul,  n.  [Fr.  riticule,  L.  reticulum,  dim.  of 
rete,  a  net.]  A  kind  of  bag,  formerly  of 
net-work,  but  now  of  every  description  of 
materials,  used  by  ladies  for  carrying  in 
the  hand;  a  micrometer  attached  to  a 
telescope,  having  a  net-work  of  fine  fibres 
crossing  at  right  angles.— Reticulum,  re- 
tik'Q-lum,  n.  [L.]  The  honey-comb  bag, 
or  second  cavity  of  the  complex  stomach 
of  ruminants. 

Retiform,  re'ti-form,  a.  [L.  retiformis— 
rete,  a  net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of  cross- 
ing lines  and  interstices. 

Retina,  ret'i-na,  n.  [From  L.  rete,  a  net.] 
A  membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  eye 
behind,  being  a  reticular  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  receives  the  impressions 
from  external  objects. — Retinal,  ret'i-nal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  retina.— Retinitis, 
ret-i-ni'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  retina. 
— Retinoscopy,  ret-i-nos'ko-pi,  n.  Ex- 
amination of  the  retina. 

Retiitervis,  re-ti-uer'vis,  n.  [L.  rete,  a 
net,  and  nervus,  a  nerve.]  Bot.  having 
veins  with  the  appearance  of  net-work. 

Retinite,  ret'i-nit,  n.  [Fr.  ritinite,  from 
Gr.  retine,  resin.]  A  translucent  fossil 
resin ;  pitch-stone.— Retinoid,  ret'i-noid, 
a.    Resin-like;  resembling  a  resin. 

Retinue,  ret'i-nu,  n.  [O.Fr.  retenue,  from 
retenir,  to  retain.  Retain.]  The  atten- 
dants of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished 
personage,  chiefly  on  a  journey  or  an  ex- 
cursion; a  train  of  persons;  a  suite;  a 
cortege. 

Retire,  re-tlr',  v.i.—  retired,  retiring.  [Fr. 
retirer — re,  back,  and  tirer,  to  draw,  a  word 
of  Teutonic  origin  =  Goth,  tairan,  B.  to 
tear.]  To  withdraw;  to  go  back;  to  draw 
back;  to  go  from  company  or  from  a  public 
place  into  privacy ;  to  retreat  from  action 
or  danger  (to  retire  from  battle);  to  with- 
draw from  business  or  active  life;  to  re- 


cede ;  to  be  bent  or  turned  back  (the  shore 
rttiris  to  form  a  bay).— v.t.  To  designate 
as  being  no  longer  qualified  for  active 
service  (to  refirea  military  officer);  to  with 
draw  from  circulation  i>y  taking  up  and 
paying  (to  retire  a  bill),  -Rctlral,  re-tl'ral, 
a.  The  act  of  retiring  or  withdrawing;  the 
act  of  taking  up  and  paying  a  bill  when  due. 
Kctlrcri,  re-tlrd',  p.  and  a.  Beeluded 
from  much  society  or  from  public  notice; 
apart,  from  public  view  (a  retired  life,  a 
retired  locality);  private;  secret;  withdrawn 
from  business  or  active  life;  having  given 
up  business  (a  retired  merchant) ;  given  to 
seclusion;  inclining  to  retirement. — Retired 
list,  a  list  on  which  superannuated  and 
deserving  naval  or  military  officers  are 
placed.— Retiredly,  re-ti'red-li,  adv.  In 
a  retired  manner;  in  solitude  or  privacy. — 
Ret  1  redness,  re-ti'red-nes,  n.  A  state 
of  retirement.  —  Retirement,  re-t)r'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  retiring;  state  of  living 
a  retired  life;  seclusion;  privacy;  retired  or 
private  abode.— Retirer,  re-ti'rer,  n.  One 
who  retires.— Retiring,  re-ti'ring,  p.  and 
a.  Withdrawing;  retreating;  reserved;  not 
forward  or  obtrusive;  granted  to  or  suitable 
for  one  who  retires,  as  from  public  employ- 
ment or  service  (a  retiring  allowance). 
Retold,  re-told',  pret.  and  pp.  of  retell. 

Retort,  re-tort',  v.  t.  [L.  retorqueo,  retortum, 
to  fling  or  cast  back,  to  retort — re,  back, 
and  torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist.  Torture.] 
To  return,  as  an  argument,  accusation, 
censure,  or  incivility  (to  retort  the  charge 
of  vanity);  to  bend  or  curve  back  (a  retorted 
line)  .—v.i.  To  return  an  argument  or  charge ; 
to  make  a  severe  reply;  to  curl  or  curve 
back,  as  a  line.— n.  [The  vessel  is  named 
from  the  neck  being  bent  back  or  retorted.  ] 
A  censure  or  incivility  returned;  a  severe 
reply ;  a  repartee ;  a  flask-shaped  vessel,  to 
which  a  long  neck  is  attached,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  distilling  or  effecting 
decomposition  by  the  aid  of  heat;  also  ap- 
plied to  almost  any  apparatus  in  which 
solid  substances,  such  as  coal,  wood,  bones, 
&c,  are  submitted  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion (as  retorts  for  producing  coal-gas).— 
Retorted,  re-tor'ted,  p.  and  a.  Thrown 
back;  bent  back.— Retorter,  re-tor'ter,  n. 
One  that  retorts.— Retortlve,  re-tor'tiv, 
a.    Containing  retort. 

Retouch,  re-tuch',  v.t,  To  touch  or  touch 
up  again;  to  improve  by  new  touches;  to 
revise. — n.  A  repeated  touch;  a  revisal. 

Retrace,  re-tras',  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  back, 
and  trace ;  Fr.  retracer.]  To  trace  or  track 
back ;  to  go  over  again  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion.— Retraceable,  re-tra'sa-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  retraced. 

Retract,  re-trakt',  v.t.  [Fr.  r&tracter,  from 
L.  retracto,  freq.  of  retraho,  retractum — re, 
back,  and  traho,  to  draw.  Tract.]  To 
draw  back;  to  draw  in  (to  retract  the  claws); 
to  rescind;  to  withdraw,  as  a  declaration, 
words,  or  saying;  to  disavow;  to  recant. — 
v.i.  To  take  back  statements;  to  unsay 
one's  words.— Retractable,  re-trak'ta-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  retracted. — Retrac- 
tation, Retraction,  re-trak-ta'shon,  re- 
trak'shon,  n.  The  act  of  retracting  or 
drawing  back;  the  act  of  recalling  what  has 
been  said ;  recantation.  —  Ret  ractl  blc, 
Retractile,  re-trak'ti-bl,  re-trak'til,  a. 
Capable  of  being  drawn  back. — Retrac- 
tive, re-trak'tiv,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
retract.  —  Retract!  vely ,  re  -  trak '  tiv-li, 
adv.  By  retraction  or  withdrawing. — Re- 
tractor, re-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  retracts; 
that  which  retracts  or  draws  back;  a  muscle 
that  draws  back  some  part. 

Retransform,  re- trans-form',  v.t.  To 
transform  anew;  to  change  back  again. — 
Retransformation,  re'trans-for-ma"- 
shon,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  transfor- 
mation. 

Retranslate,  re-trans-lat',  v.t.  To  trans- 
late again. 

Retreat,  re-tret',  n.  [Fr.  retraite,  from 
retraire,  to  withdraw,  from  L.  retrahere. 
Retract.]  The  act  of  retiring;  a  with- 
drawing from  any  place;  state  of  privacy 
or  seclusion;  place  of  retirement  or  privacy; 
a  refuge ;  a  place  of  safety  or  security ;  a 


military  operation,  either  forced  or  stn 
tegical,  by  which  troops  retire  before  a 
enemy  ;  a  period  of  retirement,  with  avi* 
to  self  examination,  meditation,  andnpeci 
prayer,  v.i.  To  make  a  retreat; 
from  any  position  or  place;  to  withdnu 
to  take  shelter;  to  retire  before  an  enemy 
Retrench,  re-trensh',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  r< 
(Fr.  retrancher)—re,  and  tranche,  to  Ot 
TRENCH.]  To  cut  off,  abridge,  or  curta 
to  limit  or  restrict;  milit.  to  furnish  with 
retrenchment.— v.i.  To  live  at  lesiexpeni 
to  practise  economy.— Reti*eiieliiii«-n 
re-trenah'ment,  n.  The  removing  of  wli 
is  superfluous ;  the  act  of  curtailing  or  V 
sening;  milit.  an  interior  rampart  cuttii 
off  a  portion  of  a  fortress  from  the  rei 
and  to  which  a  garrison  may  retreat. 

Rctributct  re-trib'ut,  v.t.— retributed,  i 
tributing.  [L.  retribuo,  retributum  —  j  l 
back,  and  tribuo,  to  assign,  bestow.  Tri 
ute.]  To  pay  back;  to  requite;  to  coi 
pensate.  —  Retribute!*,  re-trib'a-ter, 
One  that  makes  retribution.— Ret 1*1  In 
tion,  ret-ri-bu'shon,  n.  The  act  of  requ 
ing  actions,  whether  good  or  bad;  a  rewar 
recompense,  or  requital;  especially,  a  1 
quital  or  punishment  for  wrong  or  e 
done;  evil  justly  befalling  the  perpetrat 
of  evil;  the  distribution  of  rewards  ai 
punishments  in  a  future  life.— Retrlhi 
tive,  Retribiitory,  re-trib'u-tiv,  re-ui 
u-to-ri,  a.  Making  retribution  ;  rewardi 
for  good  deeds  and  punishing  for  offence: 

Retrieve,  re-trev',  v.t.— retrieved,  retri, 
ing.  [Fr.  retrouver,  O.Fr.  retreuver,  to  fi 
again,  to  recover—  re,  again,  and  trouv. 
to  find.  Trover.]  To  get  again;  torega, 
to  recover;  to  restore  from  loss  or  inju 
(to  retrieve  the  credit  of  a  nation) ;  to  ma 
amends  for;  to  repair. — Retrlevabl 
re-tre'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  retriev 
or  recovered.— Retrlevableness,  re-tr 
va-bl-nes,  n.  State  of  being  retrievable 
Retrievably,  re-tre'va-bli,  adv.  In 
retrievable  manner. — Retrieval,  re-ti 
val,  n.  Act  of  retrieving.  —Retriev 
incut,  re-trev'ment,  n.  Act  of  retrievii 
retrieval.— Retriever,  re-tre'ver,  n.  0 
who  retrieves;  a  dog  that  goes  in  quest 
game  which  a  sportsman  has  shot. 

Re tr intent,  ret'ri-ment,  n.  [L.  retrirr. 
turn.]    Refuse;  dregs. 

Retroact,  re-tro-akt'  or  ret'ro-akt,  v.t. 
act  backward;  to  act  in  opposition  or 
return. — Retroaction,  re-tro-ak'shon 
ret',  n.  Action  returned;  reverse  actiii 
operation  on  something_  past  or  precedh 
—Retroactive,  re-tro-ak'tiv  or  ret', 
Designed  to  retroact;  affecting  what 
past;  retrospective.— Retroactively, 
tro-ak'tiv-li  or  ret',  adv. 

Retrocede,  re-tro-sed'  or  ret'ro-sed,  v.i. ! 
retro,  back,  and  cedo,  to  go.  Cede.]  To 
back;  to  give  place;  to  retire.— v.t. 
yield  or  cede  back.— Retrocedent 
tro-se'dent  or  ret',  a.  Going  back:  appl 
to  certain  diseases  which  move  from  c 
part  of  the  body  to  another.—  Retroci 
sion,  re-tro-sesh'on  or  ret',  n.  The  act 
retroceding.  —  Retrocessional,  re-t 
sesh'on-al  or  ret',  a.  Belonging  to  ret 
cession. 

Retrochoir,  re'tr5-kwir  or  ret',  n.  [Pr< 
retro,  and  choir.]  That  part  of  a  chu: 
situated  behind  the  choir,  or  on  the  ot; 
side  of  it  from  the  body  of  the  buildirig. 

Retroduction,  re-tro-duk'shon  or  ret'. 
[L.  retro,  back,  and  duco,  ductum,  to  les 
A  leading  or  bringing  back. 

Retroflex,  Retroflected,  re'tro-fle 
re-tro-flek'ted  or  ret',  a.  [L.  retro,  ba 
and  flexus,  bent,  fiecto,  to  bend.]  !>•; 
backwards. 

Retrofract,  Retrofracted,  re'trS-fra 
re-tro-frak'tedorret',  a.  [L.  retro, back,  r 
fractus,  pp.  of frango,  to  break.]  Bot.  b 
backward  as  it  were  by  force. 

Retrograde,  re'tro-grad  or  ret',  n. 
retro,  backward,  and  gradior,  gressus, 
go.  Grade.]  Going  or  moving  back wa 
specifically,  astron.  appearing  to  move  fr 
east  to  */est  in  the  sky:  opposed  to  air 
declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  stat* 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr. «. 
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I  aded,  retrograding.     To  go  or 

twanl.    Rctrogradatlon,  rC 

,  01   rot',  u.     Tin    act  "i  i' 
act  of  moving  from  east  to 
yggl  ,,,  i ;  .1  decline  in  excellence 

Retrogression,  re  tro  gre  li'on  or  ret', 
idior,  retrogressus.  |    The  act 
backward;  a  l)!ick\vnnl  mov  rim >nt . 
nidation;     phiisiol     d 
)0i,i  backward  or  to  a  less  perfect  form. 
tctrogrcsslvc,   re-tro-gres'iv  or  ret',  «. 
loving   backward;  declining  from  a  more 
if.  ri  state.     Ret  rogresslvely, 
-  iv  U  or  ret',  <«/<•     In  a  retrogrea 
IT!  manner. 

etr*pbaryngeal,  re'tr6-fa-rin"j6-al  or 

,  t  ,  ,1    [i.  retro,  backwards,  and  pharynx.] 
to  parts  behind   the  pharynx  or 
rt  of  the  throat. 

etrorae.  re  trOre',  a.    [L.  retrorsus,  from 

kward,  and  versus,  turned.]    But. 

uasd  back  wards.-  Rctrorsely,  re-trors'- 

.  at*.     In  a  backward  due.  turn. 
rtrospeet.   re'trO-spekt  or  ret',  n.     [L. 
■  tro.  back,  an.l  specio,  to  look.    Species.] 

looking  hack  o)\  things  past;  a  review  of 

nts       Retrospection,   re-tro- 

«<k  shon  or  ret',  n      The  act  or  faculty  of 

joking  back  on  things  past.— Retrospec- 

tro-spek'tiv  or  ret',  a.     Looking 

:»ek  00  past  events;  having  reference  to 

hat  is  past ;   affecting  things  past.— Re- 

rMpectlvely,  re-tro-spek'tiv-li  or  ret', 

iv.    In  a  retrospective  manner. 

flroversiou.  re-tro-ver'shon  or  ret',  n. 

,  backward,  and  verto,  versum,  to 

tirn]     A  turning  or  falling  backward.— 

ietroverl,    re'tro-vert  or  ret',    v.t.      To 

im  back. 

>trude,  re  trod',  v.t. — retruded,  retrud- 
.g.  [L.  retrvdo— re,  back,  and  trudo,  to 
trust.  Intrude.]  To  thrust  back. —Re- 
;*ii>iou,  re-tro'zhon,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
ading, or  state  of  being  retruded. 
•ttery,  Retting.  Under  Ret. 
NMld,  re-tund',  v.t.  [L.  retundo  —  re, 
ick,  and  tundo,  to  beat.]  To  blunt  or  turn, 

the  edge  of  a  weapon;  to  dull. 

'turn,  re-tern',  v.i.    [Fr.  retourner—re, 

ick,  and  tourner,  to  turn.     Turn.]     To 

•uie  back;  to  come  or  go  back  to  the  same 

ace  or  state;  to  pass  back;  to  come  again; 

reappear;  to  recur;  to  answer;  to  retort. 

\v.t.   To  bring,  carry,  or  send  back;   to 

ive  back ;  to  repay ;  to  give  in  recompense 

I- requital  (to  return  good  for  evil);  to  give 

ick  in  reply  (to  return  an  answer);  to  cast, 

row,  or  hurl  back;  to  render,  as  an  ac- 

junt  to  a  superior;  to  report  officially;  to 

insmit ;  to  elect  as  a  member  of  parlia- 

;snt.— n.  The  act  of  returning;  the  act  of 

iming   or   going  back  (the   return  of   a 

livelier,  of  the  seasons);  the  act  of  giving 

sending  back;  repayment;  recompense; 

luital;  restitution;  that  which  is  returned; 

,e  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment, 

dertaking,    adventure,  or  the  like;   an 

icount  or  official  or  formal  report;   pi. 

bulated  statistics  for  general  information; 

,io.  a  name  for  a  light-coloured  mild-fla- 

ured  kind  of  tobacco.  —Return  able,  re- 

•'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  returned;  lei2c, 

.•ally  required  to  be  returned  or  delivered. 

-teturner,  re-ter'ner,  n.    One  who  re- 

rns;   one  who  repays  or  remits  money. 

Returiiing-offlcer,   n.    The  officer 

iose  duty  it  is  to  make  returns  of  writs, 

'.;  the   presiding  officer  at  an    election 

jio   returns   the  persons  duly  elected. — 

'turn-match,  n.    A  second  match  or 

\\  played  by  the  same  two  players,  sets  of 

.yers,  or  clubs.— Return-ticket,  n.  A 

ket  issued   by  railway  and  steamboat 

npanies,  &c,  for  the  journey  out  and 

>k,  generally  at  a  reduced  charge. 

1  'turn,  re'tern,  v.t.  and  i.  To  turn  again. 

Itnse,  re-tus',  a.  [L.  retusus,  pp.  of  re- 
do—re,  back,  and  tundo,  to  hammer.] 
■  t.  terminating  in  a  rounded  end,  the 
•itre  of  which  is  somewhat  depressed. 

1  union,  re-un'yon,  n.    A  second  union; 

on  after  separation  or  discord;  an  as- 

'ibly  or  festive  gathering,  as  of  friends, 

iociates,  &c  — Reunite,  re-u-mt',  v.t. 


TO  unite  ■Mia;  tO  join  after  Koiiarution .  to 
reconcile  after  variance.    v.i,  Tobt  wniu-d 
to  Join  and  oohera  again. 

Reiirue.  n  eij',  ''  t.     To  Ugt  again. 

Iteiissln.     Itciissltc.    r.MHin.    roUrU,    v 
|.\tt.i    Reus*,  an    Austrian    mineralogist.] 
A  suit  occurring  as  an  < ■niore.se.  noein  «  bite 

acicular  crystals  ;'t  Seidlil/,  in  llolieinia. 

Itevueeiiiate.  1.  rak'al  nat.  p  t.  To  vaoat 
naie  again.    Revaeclaatioa,  re  vak'si- 

Q|    ibon,  n.      A  rep.  at.  .1  vaeeinatioli. 

Revaleata.  1.  v;.i  .nt  ;i,  n    1 1,  trvun  Ism. 

a  lentil.  I  An  invalid  food  mad.  troin  lonti" 
and  barley  Hour. 

Revaluation,    rc-vid'u-a"8hon,   v       A 
Qd  valuation,      Revalue,  rc-val'Q,  v.t. 

To  vain,  again, 
ReVMlip,  re-vamp',  v.t.   To  vamp  or  patch 

up  again;  to  rehabilitate. 
Reveal,  re-vel',  V.t,  |Fr.  rivtter,  from  L. 
/<,  to  unveil— re,  back,  and  velo,  to 
veil.  Yki],. ]  To  make  known,  us  some- 
thing secret  or  concealed;  to  disclose;  to 
divulge:  to  lay  open;  to  betray;  to  make 
known  by  divine  means;  to  communicate 
by  supernatural  revelation. —Rcvcalablc, 
1     \ela-bl,  o.     Capable  of  being  revealed.— 

Revealablemesa,    ro-ve'ia-bi-nes,    n. 

State  or  quality  of  being  revealable.— Re- 
voaler,  re-ve'ler,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reveals. —  Revealinent.t  rc-vel'- 
ment,  n.  The  act  of  revealing.— Revela- 
tion, rev-c-la'shon,  n.  [L.  revelatio.]  The 
act  of  revealing ;  that  which  is  revealed  or 
made  known;  the  Apocalypse;  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  containing 
the  prophecies  of  St.  John.— Revelator.t 
rev'e-la-ter,  n.  One  who  makes  a  revelation; 
a  revealer.— Revelatory,  rev'e-la-to-ri,  a. 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  revela- 
tion. 

Reveille,  re-vel'ye,  n.  [From  Fr.  reveiller, 
to  awake  —  L.  re,  and  viqilo,  to  watch. 
Vigil.]  Milit.  the  beat  of  drum,  bugle 
sound,  or  other  signal  given  about  break  of 
day  to  awaken  soldiers. 

Revel,  rev'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  revel,  revelry,  dis- 
order, rebellion,  from  reveler,  to  rebel,  from 
L.  rebellare,  to  rebel.  Rebel.]  A  feast 
with  loose  and  noisy  jollity ;  a  festivity ;  a 
merry-making.— v.i.— revelled,  revelling.  To 
feast  with  boisterous  merriment;  tocarouse; 
to  indulge  one's  inclination  or  caprice;  to 
wanton;  to  take  one's  fill  of  pleasure.— 
Reveller,  rev'el-er,  n.  One  who  revels. — 
Revelry,  rev'el-ri,  n.  The  act  of  engag- 
ing in  a  revel;  noisy  festivity;  clamorous 
jollity. 

Revelation.    Under  Reveal. 

Revendicate,  re-ven'di-kat,  v.t.  [Fr.  re- 
vendiquer,  from  L.  re,  and  vindicare,  to 
vindicate.  Revenge.]  To  reclaim;  to 
demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of  goods  taken 
away  or  detained  illegally. 

Revenge,  re-venj',  v.t.— revenged,  reveng- 
ing. [O.Fr.  revenger,  revengier  (Fr.  revan- 
cher) — re,  in  return,  and  vengier,  venger,  to 
avenge,  from  L.  vindicare,  to  vindicate. 
Vindicate.]  To  take  vengeance  for  or  on 
account  of;  to  exact  satisfaction  for,  under 
a  sense  of  wrong  or  injury;  to  exact  retri- 
bution for  or  for  the  sake  of;  to  avenge;  to 
inflict  injury  for  or  on  account  of,  in  a 
spiteful,  wrong,  or  malignant  spirit,  and  in 
order  to  gratify  one's  bitter  feelings.  [From 
the  use  of  the  verb  with  reflexive  pronouns 
the  expression  to  be  revenged  often  has  the 
sense  of  to  revenge  one's  self,  to  take  ven- 
geance.]—v.?..  To  take  vengeance.— n.  The 
act  of  revenging;  the  executing  of  ven- 
geance; retaliation;  the  deliberate  infliction 
of  pain  or  injury  in  return  for  an  injury 
received;  the  desire  of  inflicting  pain  on 
one  who  has  done  an  injury.— To  give  one 
his  revenge,  to  offer  one  a  return-match 
after  he  has  been  defeated,  as  at  chess  or 
billiards.  .".  Revenge  is  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  a  bitter  desire  to  injure  an  enemy 
for  a  wrong  done  to  one's  self,  or  those 
closely  connected  with  one's  self,  and  is  a 
purely  personal  feeling.  Vengeance  involves 
the  idea  of  wrathful  retribution,  more  or 
less  just,  and  may  arise  from  no  personal 
feeling,  but  may  be  taken  solely  for  another's 


RevengefaX  H  w  aJ'fuX  a   ITul] 

..I  i<  \.  ngt  .  iii.i boui In 

Revengefully,  ri  vmiuih,  ado,    [a  1 

■  tui    man  in  1  ,    by   ».>\    ol    revt 
vindictively     |{«\  eiigefulnemi 
ini  1  Reveugt 

v\  iio  1 1  \ .  ages, 

Revenue,   xv'e  tin,   n,     1 1  .lit. 

what  .Din.  is  baol     from  1 1  '  urn, 

1,    1 1  r,  1 ■    ,rk,  and  1  ,  ,, ,.,.  to  OOD 

iii  advt  111 .  ■ 

or  profits  of  any  speoii     oi  property;  In 
oome;    the   annual  Inoomt 
ReTeaned,  reVe  nfid,  a.    Endowed  iritis 
an  Inoome  01  revenue     Reveaaenmt* 
ivv.  11      Aii  ai  med  v.  sm  1  for  the  put 
of  preventing  smuggling  and  enforcin 
custom-house    regulations,       ReTeaae> 
ollleer,  n.     An  oilie.  r  of  the  customs  or 
excise. 

Reverberate,  r."  veVbftr-Bt,  v.t.—reverber- 
diiii.  reverberating.  [L.L.  reverbero, 
beratum—Ia.  re,  back,  and  verbero,  to  bau\ 
from  verber,  a  lash,  a  whip.]  To  return, 
as  sound;  to  send  back;  to  echo;  to  reflect, 
as  heat  or  light;  to  repel  from  side  to 
(flame  reverberated  in  a  furnace),  v.i.  To 
rebound;  to  be  reflected,  as  rays  of  light; 
to  echo;  to  resound.— Reverberant,  rc- 
ver'ber-ant,  a.  Reverberating;  returning 
sound;  resounding.—  Reverberation, 
re-ver'ber-a"shon,  n.  The  ad  <  f  reverbera- 
ting; particularly,  the  act  of  reflecting  or 
returning  sound;  a  sound  reverberated  or 
echoed.  —  Reverberative,  re-ver'ber-a- 
tiv,  a.  Reverberant.  —  Reverberator, 
re-ver'ber-a-ter,  n.  That  which  rev.  tbcr- 
ates.— Reverberatory,re-ver'ber-a-to-ri, 
a.  Producing  reverberation,  acting  by  re- 
verberation ;  reverberating. — Reverberators 
furnace,  a  furnace  with  a  low  roof,  so  that 
the  flame  in  passing  to  the  chimney  is  re- 
flected down  on  the  hearth,  where  the 
material  (ores,  metal,  &c.)  to  be  operated 
on  can  be  heated  without  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fuel. 

Revere,  re-ver',  v.t. — revered,  revering.  [Fr. 
ri.vi.rer,  L.  revereor — re,  and  vereor,  to  feel 
awe  of,  to  fear;  same  root  as  in  E.  wary.~\ 
To  regard  with  awe  mingled  with  respect 
and  affection;  to  venerate;  to  reverence. 
— Reverence,  rev'er-ens,  n.  A  feeling 
of  deep  respect  and  esteem  mingled  with 
affection;  awe  combined  with  respect;  ven- 
eration; an  obeisance;  reverend  character; 
a  reverend  personage;  a  common  title  of 
the  clergy,  used  with  the  pronouns,  his, 
your,  &c— v.t.— reverenced,  reverencing.  To 
regard  with  reverence.  —  Reverencer, 
rev'er-en-ser,  n.  One  that  reverences.  — 
Reverend,  rev'er-end,  a.  [L.  reverendus, 
to  be  revered.]  Worthy  of  reverence;  a 
title  of  respect  given  to  clergymen  or  ec- 
clesiastics, and  sometimes  to  Jewish  rabbis. 
In  England  deans  are  very  reverend,  bishops 
right  reverend,  and  archbishops  most  rev- 
erend—Heverent,  rev'er-ent,  a.  Express- 
ing reverence  or  veneration ;  humble ;  im- 
pressed with  reverence.  —  Reverential, 
rev-er-en'shal,  a.  Proceeding  from  rever- 
ence, or  expressing  it.— Reverentially, 
rev-er-en'shal-li,  adv.  In  a  reverential 
manner.— Reverently,  rev'er-ent-li,  adv. 
In  a  reverent  manner.— Reverer,  re-ve'- 
rer,  n.  One  who  reveres. 
Reverie,  rev'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  riverie,  from 
river,  to  dream ;  akin  to  rave.]  A  waking 
dream  ;  a  brown  study ;  a  loose  or  irregular 
train  of  thoughts  occurring  in  musing  or 
meditation.— Reverist,  rev'er-ist,  n.  One 
who  indulges  in  or  gives  way  to  reverie. 
Reverse,  re-vers',  v.t. — reversed,  reversing. 
[L.  revertor,  reversus—re,  back,  and  verto, 
to  turn.  Verse.]  To  turn  or  put  in  an 
opposite  or  contrary  direction  or  position; 
to  turn  upside  down;  to  alter  to  the  op- 
posite; to  make  quite  the  contrary,  or  have 
contrary  bearings  or  relations;  to  make 
void ;  to  annul,  repeal,  revoke  (to  reverse  a 
judgment  or  decree);  mach.  to  cause  to 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction ;  to  change 
the  motion  of.— n.  The  side  presented  when 
anything  is  turned  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  its  natural  position ;  a  complete  change 
or  turn  of  affairs:  generally  in  a  bad  sense; 
a  change  for  the  worse;  a  misfortune;  a 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locTi;      g,  go; 


j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     th,  (Tien;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wb,  ivhig;     zb,  azure. 
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cessation  of  bucccss;  a  check;  a  defeat;  a 
backhanded  stroke  in  fencing  (Sftafc.);  that 
which  is  directly  opposite  or  contrary;  the 
contrary;  the  opposite  (with  the)',  the  back 
or  undersurfaco,  as  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  ooin 
(Obveksk).  —  a.    Opposite;    tinned    back 
ward;  having  a  contrary  or  opposite  direc- 
tion.—ifrw.se  curve,  a  double  enrve  formed 
of  two  curves  in  opposite   directions,   like 
the    letter  S.  —  He  versa  1.    re-ver'sal,    ft. 
The   act   of    reversing.  —  Reversed,    re- 
verst',  p.   and  a.     Turned  or  changed   CO 
the  contrary;  made  void  or  annulled,  as  a 
judgment,  decree,  &c— Reversedly.  re- 
ver'sed-li,  adv.     In  a  reversed  manner.— 
Reverseless,  re-vers'les,  a.    Not  to  be 
reversed  ;    irreversible.  —  Reversely,  ro- 
versli,  adv.     In  a  reverse  manner;  on  the 
opposite.— Reverser,  re-ver'ser,  n.     One 
who  reverses.- Reversibility,  re-versi- 
bil"i-ti,  re.     The  quality  of  being  reversible; 
the  capability  of  being  reversed.— Rever- 
sible,  re-ver'si-bl,   n.     Capable  of  being 
reversed;  capable  of  being  turned  outside 
in  — Reversiblv,  re-ver'si-bli,  adv.    In  a 
reversible  manner.— Reversion,   rc-ver - 
shon,  re.    [L.  reversio.]    A  reverting  or  re- 
turning; succession  to  a  post  or  office  after 
the  present  holder's  term;   biol.   a  return 
towards  some  ancestral  type  or  character; 
atavism;  law,  the  returning  of  an  estate  to 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs;    a  remainder.— 
Reversionary,   re-ver'shon-a-ri,   a.    In- 
volving or  pertaining  to  a  reversion.— Re- 
versioner, re-ver'shon-er,   re.    One  who 
has  a  reversion.— Revert,  re-vert',  v. t.  [L. 
reverto—re,  back,  and  verto,  to  turn.]    To 
turn  or  direct  back;  to  reverse;  to  repel.— 
v.i.   To  return  or  come  back  to  a  former 
position ;   to  turn  back ;   to  turn  to  some- 
thing spoken  of  before;   to  go  back  to  a 
former  condition;    law,  to  return   to  the 
possession  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  former 
proprietor.— Reverted,  re-ver'ted,  p.  and 
a.     Reversed;    turned  back.— Reverter, 
re-ver'ter,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  reverts. 
— Revert Ible,  re-ver'ti-bl,  a.    Capable  of 
being  reverted  or  returned.—  Revert! ve, 
re-ver'tiv,  a.    Tending  to  revert;  reversing. 
— Revertively,  re-ver'tiv-li,  adv.  By  way 
of  reversion. 

Revest,  re-vest',  v.t.  To  reinvest;  to  vest 
again  with  possession  or  office.— v.i.  To 
revert  or  return  to  a  former  owner, 


Revet,  re-vet',  v.  t  — revetted,  revetting.  [Fr. 
revetir,  to  reclothe ;  L.L.  revestio— L.  re, 
again,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.]  Fort,  and 
civil  engin.  to  face,  as  an  embankment, 
with  mason-work  or  other  material.— Re- 
vetment, re-vet'ment,  n.  Fort,  a  facing 
to  a  wall  or  bank,  as  of  a  scarp  or  parapet ; 
civil  engin.  a  retaining  or  breast  wall. 

Revibrate,  re-vi'brat,  v.i.  To  vibrate  in 
return  or  again.  —  Revibration,  re-vi- 
bra'shon,  n.    The  act  of  revibrating. 

Revictual,  re-vit'l,  v.t.  To  victual  again; 
to  furnish  again  with  provisions. 

Review,  re-vu',  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  again,  and 
view.]  To  view  or  behold  again;  to  revise; 
to  notice  critically;  to  write  a  critical 
notice  of,  after  an  examination  in  order  to 
discover  excellences  or  defects  (to  review  a 
newly  published  book);  to  inspect;  to  make 
a  formal  or  official  examination  of  the 
state  of,  as  of  troops  (to  review  a  regiment); 
to  look  back  on.— n.  A  second  or  repeated 
view;  are-examination;  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  a  new  publication,  with  remarks ;  a 
criticism ;  a  critique ;  the  name  given  to 
certain  periodical  publications,  consisting 
of  essays,  with  critical  examinations  of  new 
publications;  an  official  inspection  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  manoeuvres  and  evolutions.— v.i 
To  make  reviews;  to  be  a  reviewer  (he 
reviews  for  the  Times).  —  Reviewable, 
re-vu'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  reviewed.— 
Reviewer,  re-vu'er,  n.  One  that  reviews; 
a  writer  in  a  review;  one  who  critically  ex- 
amines a  new  publication. 
Revile,  re-vll',  v.t.— reviled,  reviling.  [Re 
and  vile.)  To  assail  with  opprobrious  and 
contemptuous  language;  to  vilify;  to  speak 
evil  of.  —  Revilement,  re-vil'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  reviling.— Reviler,  re-vl'ler,  n. 
One  who  reviles. 


Revliidlente,  ro-vin'di-kat,  v.t.  To  vin- 
dioate  again;  to  reolalm, 

Revise,  re  -viz',  v  t—  revised,  revising.  [Fr. 
revieer\  L  revieo  re,  agalni  and  viso,  to 
Look  at  attentively,  Intens.  of  video,  visum, 

to  see.  Vision.)  To  examine  or  re-exa- 
mine and  make  corrections  on;  to  look 
over  with  care  for  correction;  to  review  and 
amend.  —  Revising  barrister,  in  England, 
one  of  those  barristers  appointed  annually 
to  re  viae  the  list  of  parliamentary  voters 
and  to  hold  such  courts.— re.  A  revision;  a 
re-examination  and  correction;  printing,  a 
second  or  further  proof-sheet  corrected.— 
Reviser,  re-vI'Eer,  n.  One  that  revises.— 
Revlsal,  re-vl'zal,  re.  The  act  of  revising; 
a  revision.— Revision,  rc-vizh'on,  n.  The 
act  of  revising;  a  re-examination  for  correc- 
tion; that  which  isrevised.— Rcylsioiial, 
Revlsionary,  ro-vizh'on-al,  re-vizh'on-a- 
ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  revision.— Revisory, 
re-vl'zo-ri,  a.  Having  power  to  revise ;  ef- 
fecting revision. 

Revisit,   re-viz'it,  v.t.    To  visit  again;  to 
come   to  see  again.— Revisltation,   re- 
viz'i-ta"shon,  n.    The  act  of  revisiting. 
Revitalize,  re-vi'tal-iz,  v.t.     To   restore 
vitality  to;  to  bring  back  to  life. 
Revive,    re-viv',    v.i.  —  revived,    reviving. 
[Fr.  revivre;  L.  re,  again,  and  vivo,  to  live. 
Vital.]    To  return  to  life;  to  recover  life; 
to  recover  new  life  or  vigour ;  to  be  reani- 
mated after  depression;   to  recover  from 
a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  obscurity,  or 
depression.— v.t.  To  bring  again  to  life;  to 
reanimate;   to   raise   from   depression   or 
discouragement;   to  quicken;    to  refresh; 
to    bring   again    into  notice  or  vogue  (to 
revive  a  scheme) ;  to  renew  in  the  mind  or 
memory.  —  Reviver,  re-vi'ver,  n.      One 
who  or  that  which  revives.— Revivinea- 
tion,   re-viv'i-fi-ka"sbon,  n.      The  act  of 
recalling  to  life.— Revivify,  re-viv'i-fl,  v.t. 
—revivified,  revivifying.     [Fr.  revivifier— 
L.  re,  again,  vivus,  living,  facio,  to  make.] 
To  recall  to  life;  to  give  new  life  or  vigour 
to.  —  Reviviscence,  Revivlsceney, 
rev-i-vis'ens,  rev-i-vis'en-si,  n.    The  state  of 
reviving ;  renewal  of  life.— Reviviscent, 
rev-i-vis'ent,    a.     [L.    reviviscens,    ppr.    of 
revivisco,  to  come  to  life  again.]    Reviving; 
regaining  or  restoring  life  or  action.— Re- 
vivable,  re-vi'va-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being 
revived.— Revival,  re-vi'val,  n.    The  act 
of  reviving,  or  the  state  of  being  revived; 
recovery  from  apparent  death;   return  to 
activity  from  a  state  of  languor  or  depres- 
sion; recovery  from  a  state  of  neglect;  a 
renewed  and  more  active  attention  to  re- 
ligion; an  awakening  among  large  numbers 
of  men  to  their  spiritual  concerns.— Re- 
vivalism, re-vi'val-izm,  n.    The  spirit  of 
religious  revivals;  excited  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  religion.— Revivalist,  re-vT'val- 
ist,  re.    One  who  promotes  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. 

Revoke,  re-vok',  v.t.  —  revoked,  revoking. 
[Fr.  rivoquer,  from  L.  revocare—re,  back, 
and  voco,  to  call.  Voice.]  Tocallbackt; 
to  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back;  to 
make  void;  to  cancel;  to  repeal;  to  reverse. 
—v.i.  Card  playing,  to  neglect  to  follow 
suit  when  the  player  can  follow.— n.  Card 
playing,  the  act  of  renouncing  or  failing  to 
follow  suit.— Revolvement,  re-vok'ment, 
n.  Revocation;  reversal. —Revocable, 
rev'o-ka-bl,  a.  [L.  revocabilis.]  Capable  of 
being  revoked.— Re vocableness,  Rev- 
ocabillty,  rev'6-ka-bl-nes,  rev'o-ka-bil  - 
i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  revocable.  — 
Revocably,  rev'o-ka-bli,  adv.  In  a  revo- 
cable manner.  — Revocation,  rev-o-ka'- 
shon,  n.  [L.  revocatio.]  The  act  of  recall- 
ing, revoking,  or  annulling;  reversal;  re- 
peal.—Revocatory,  re-vo'ka-to-ri,  a. 
Tending  to  revoke. 

Revolt,  re- volt',. v.i.  [Fr.  rivolter,  from  It. 
rivoltare,  revoltare,  to  revolt— re,  and  volte, 
volta,  a  volt,  bounding,  turn,  from  L.  volvo, 
volutum,  to  roll.  Revolve,  Volt.]  To 
desert  or  go  over  to  the  opposite  side ;  to 
renounce  allegiance  and  subjection ;  to  rise 
against  a  government  in  rebellion;  to  rebel; 
to  be  grossly  offended  or  disgusted:  with 
at  —v.t.  To  repel;  to  shock.—  n.  The  act  of 
revolting ;  change  of  sides ;  a  renunciation 


REWARD 

of  allegiance  and  subjection  to  one's  prince 
or  government;    rebellion.      .".  Kyn.  undt 

I  nbukhection.— Revolter,  rc-vol'ter,  ti 
One  who  revolts.     RevoltlliK.ru  vol 

a.    Causing  abhorrence  or  extreme  di 
Revoltlugly,  rc-vol'ting-li,  adv.    In  i, 

revolting  manner. 
Re  vol  lite,    Revolutlve,    rev'6-101 

vol'u-tiv,   a.     IL.  revolutus,   from  re\ 
REVOLVE.]    Rolled  or  curled  backwards  0 
downwards;    hot.    rolled    spirally    back   o. 
toward  the  lower  surface. 
Revolution,   rev-6-lQ'shon,  n.    [L 
lutio,  revoiutionis,  a  revolving,  from  rt 
revolutum,  to  revolve.     Revolve.]    Ti 
act   of    revolving    or    rotating;    rotation 
the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axin 
the  course  or  motion  of  a  body  round 
centre;   one  complete  circuit  made  bf 
heavenly  body  round  a  centre;   a  cycle  o 
time ;   a  radical  change  of  circurnsl 
or  of  system;  a  sudden  and  violent  chang 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  constiti, 
tion  of  a  country,  mainly  brought  about  b 
internal  causes;  in  Eng.  hist,  applied  (lit 
tinctively  to  the  convulsion  by  which  Jauit 

II  was  driven  from  the  throne  in  16& 
French  revolution,  a  term  usually  applie 
to  the  violent  reaction  against  absolutist! 
which  began  in  1789;  the  American  wart 
independence  is  often  called  a  revolutioi 
Revolutionary,  rev-6-lu'shon-a-ri,  t 
Pertaining  to  a  revolution  in  government 
tending  to  produce  a  revolution.— re.  A  pei 
son  disposed  towards  a  revolution.— Revo 
liitlonisiu,  rev-o-lu'shon-izm,  n.  Rev 
lutionary  principles.  —  Revolutionist 
rev-o-lu'shon-ist,  n.  The  favourer  of 
revolution.  —  Revolutionize,  rev-6-lu ' 
shon-Tz,  v.t.— revolutionized,  revolutionizing 
To  bring  about  a  revolution  in;  to  effect 
complete  change  in. 

Revolve,  re-volv',  v.i.— revolved,  revolving 
[L.  revolvo—re,  again,  and  volvo,  to  roll  (s 
in  convolve,  devolve,  evolve,  &c).  Wallow 
To  turn  or  roll  round  an  axis;  to  rotate;  t 
move  round  a  centre;  to  circle;  to  move  i 
an  orbit;  to  pass  away  in  cycles  or  perioc 
(the  years  revolve).— v.t.  To  cause  to  tin- 
round;  to  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mim. 
to  meditate  on.— Revolver,  re-vol'ver,  i| 
One  who  or  that  which  revolves ;  a  firean 
(generally  a  pistol)  having  a  revolving  barr 
or  breech  cylinder  so  constructed  as  to  di 
charge  several  shots  in  quick  successic 
without  being  reloaded.— Revolving,  r 
vol'ving,  p.  and  a.  Turning;  moving  rouni 
—Revolving  light,  in  lighthouses,  an  arrang 
ment  such  that  there  is  exhibited  once  I 
one  or  two  minutes  a  light  gradually  ii 
creasing  to  full  strength,  and  then  decrea 
ing  to  total  darkness ;  or  a  red  and  a  whii 
light  may  be  exhibited  alternately.  — -« * 
volving  storm,  a  cyclone. 
Revomtt,  re-vom'it,  v.t.  To  vomit  or  poi 
forth  again;  to  reject  from  the  stomach. 
Revue,  re-vu',  n.  [Fr.]  A  loosely-co 
structed  and  spectacular  theatrical  exhit 
tion  of  a  topical  character,  depending  ( 
scenic  and  staging  effects. 
Revulsion,  re-vul'shon,  n.  [L.  revulM 
from  revello,  revulsum—re,  again,  and  veil 
to  pull.]  A  violent  separation;  a  sudd( 
and  violent  change  of  feeling;  rned.  tl 
diverting  of  a  disease  from  an  organ 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  seat. 
Revulsive,  re-vul'siv,  a.  Having  U 
power  of  revulsion.— re.  A  medicine  u& 
for  the  power  of  revulsion. 
Re  waken,  re-waTcn,  v.t.  andi.  Towak 
again. 

Reward,  re-ward',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  reward, 
from  re  and  the  Teutonic  word  word; 
guard,  so  that  reward  =  regard.  y/*R> 
To  give  something  to  in  return,  either  go 
or  evil;  to  requite:  commouly  in  a  go 
sense;  to  bestow  a  recompense,  reraunei 
tion,  or  token  of  favour  upon  :  when  evil 
returned  for  injury  reward  signifies  to  pi. 
ish  — n.  That  which  is  given  in  return  i 
good  or  evil  done  or  received,  especia 
that  which  is  in  return  for  good;  reco 
pense;  in  a  bad  sense,  punishment  or 
quital  of  evil;  the  fruit  of  mens  labour 
works;  a  sum  of  money  offered  for  tarn 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  «. 
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1  detecting  ■  criminal,  or  for  the  recovery 

anything  lost     Rewardnble,  re  war 
L  l«l,  .1      VVorthv  of  recompense.      Re- 
.  ar'dcr.  re-wa,r'der,  h.   One  who  rewards. 
ItWMTOltM,  rc-wnrd'los,  a.    Having  do 

■m  In.  re"  "  >'i',  r.t.    To  win  again. 

•w rlli".  re  rll '.  v.t.    To  write  a 
.,  rite  over  again. 

■j mini,  rt  card.     Renard. 

uiIhIoIiIiiI.  rab'doi-dal,  a.  (Or.  rhabdos, 

resemblance. J      Rodlike;    in 
of  ;i  rod. 
ICtMomancy,   rab'dO  man-si,  n.     [Gr. 

a    roil,   and   mtuitiiii,   divination.] 

in  by  a  rod  or  wand;  the  discovery 

concealed  in  the  earth,  as  ores  of 

t'tals  and  springs  of  water  by  a  divining- 

hnehltis.  ra  k  1  'tis.  n.    The  rickets. 
jiadaiiiaiithiiic,    Rhadaniaiiliiic, 

1  thin,    rad-a-nian'tln,  a.     [From 

MMbmantAtM,  one  of  the  three  judges  of 

1   world  among  the  Greeks]    Se 

rely  or  rigorously  just. 

Indian,  re'shi-an,  a.  and  n.    Pertaining 

ncient   Rh«eti,   or   their   country 

| Tyrol,  Grisous);   a  native  or  in- 

of  Rhaatia.— Rhietic,  rc'tik,   a. 

longing  to  the  Rhsetian  Alps;  the  name 

strata    extensively    developed    in    the 

na  and  lying  betweeu  the  trias  and  lias. 

ttli:cto-  Romanic,    n.     A   Romance 

igue  spoken  in  South  Switzerland. 

I  amadaii,  ram'a-dan,  n.  Ramadan. 
i  anlic.  ra'fe,  «.  Bot.  same  as  Raphe. 
■aphides.  Raphides. 
lapsoriy,  rap'so-di,  n.  [Gr.  rhapsodia, 
htipto,  rhapso,  to  sew,  and  ode,  a  song. 
HE.J  Originally,  a  short  epic  poem,  or 
;-tion  of  a  longer  epic  such  as  would  be 
jited  by  a  rhapsodist  at  one  time;  a  con- 
fed  series  of  sentences  or  statements 
»h  as  would  be  composed  under  excite- 
|nt,  and  having  uo  dependence  or  natu- 
1  connection ;  a  rambling  composition. — 
liapsodic  Rhapsodical,  rap-sod'ik, 
1  sod'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
(  hapsody— Rhapsodically,  rap-sod'- 
id  li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  rhapsody. — 
hapsodist,  rap'sod-ist,  n.  Among  the 
1  ient  Greeks  one  who  composed,  recited, 
(kang  poems;  one  whose  profession  was 
trecite  or  sing  the  verses  of  Homer  and 
cer  poets;  one  who  utters  disconnected 
course.— Rhapsodize,  rap'so-diz,  v.i. 
"■hapsodized,  rhapsodizing.  To  recite 
r  psodies;  to  act  as  a  rhapsodist. 
Ritany,  rat'a-ni.    Ratany. 

R>a,  re'a,  n.  The  three-toed  ostrich  of  S. 
I  erica. 

R»a,  Rhea-fibre,  re'a,  n.  [Xame  in 
iam.]  A  valuable  East  Indian  fibre,  the 
fiuce  of  a  species  of  nettle,  used  for 
t  ile  purposes.  Called  also  Ramee,  China 
•  <s. 

Kiuatie,  re-mat'ik,  o.  [Gr.  rhema,  a 
vd,  a  verb,  from  rheo,  to  speak.]  Per- 
I  ing  to  verbs;  verbal. 

finish,  ren'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
F;r  Rhine  (Rhenish  wine). — «.  Rhenish 
*e  or  Rhine  wine. 

R'oohord,  re'o-kord,  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to 
fl,,  and  chorde,  a  chord.]  A  metallic  wire 
ul  in  measuring  the  resistance,  or  vary- 
ii  the  strength  of  an  electric  current. — 
Ieometer,  re-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to 
fl  ,  and  metron,  measure.]  Another  name 
I  the  electrometer  or  galvanometer.  — 
leometric,  re-6-met'rik,  a.  Pertaining 
t«  rheometer  or  its  use  — Rheometry, 
nrn'et-ri,  n.  The  use  of  the  rheometer. — 
iromotor,  re'o-mo-ter,  n.  [Gr.  rheo, 
a  L.  motor,  a  mover.]  Any  apparatus 
b  inch  an  electric  current  is  originated. — 
■eoscope,  re'd-skop,  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  and 
*'  eo,  to  view.]  An  instrument  by  which 
d  existence  of  an  electric  current  may  be 
attained.— Rheostat,  re'o-stat,  n.  [Gr. 
I ,  and  statos,  standing.]  An  instrument 
f<  regulating  the  strength  of  an  electric 
ci  ent  by  means  of  adjustable  resistances. 


—  Rhcotomc,   rl/B-tOm,    ?».     \('.v 

and   (OHIO*,    cutting  |      An    hist riunent   for 

Interrupting  a  current    Rheotropd  re7- 

oii.|p,    n       |<;r.    rlini,  and  tTOpot,  a  turn  | 
An    instrument     for    reversing    I   euii.nl 
(Of    these    terillH    111    i/iri/,    only    rlirnxtnl    1H 

now  in  QM  | 
Rlicsiis,  re'siiH,  n.     A  small  monkey  held 
sacred  in  India. 

Rhetoric,  ret'o-rik.  it,  ntf. rhMoriqtu, L. 
rhetorioa,  from  Gr,  M  rhitofiki  [ttehnt,  art, 

understood),  Iroin  rfulor,  a  public  spealo  1, 
from  rhm,  to  speak.  |  The  art  or  brand) 
of  know  ledge  winch  treat.s  of  the  rules  or 
prinolpll  I  underlying  all  effective  composi 
tion  whether  in  prose  or  verse;  the  art  which 
teaclies  oratory;  the  rules  that  govern  the 
art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  elegance, 
and  force;  rhetoric  exhibited  in  Language; 
eloquence,  especially  artilicial  eloquence; 
flashy  oratory;  declamation.-  Rhetori- 
cal, re-tor'i-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to,  exhibit- 
ing, or  involving  *-hetoric.  —  Rhetori- 
cally, re-tor'i-kal  li,  adv.  In  a  rhetorical 
manner;  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
Rhetorician,  ret-o-rish'an,  u.  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  rhetoric;  one  well 
rened  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric; 
a  declaimer.  —  Rhctorizc,  re-tor-iz,  v.i. 
To  play  the  orator. 

Rheum,  rum,  n.  [Gr.  rheuma,  a  flowing, 
rheum,  from  rheo,  to  flow.]  A  thin  serous 
fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands,  &c, 
as  in  catarrh;  humid  matter  which  collects 
in  the  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth.— Rheumy, 
ru'mi,  a.  Full  of  rheum  or  watery  matter; 
causing  rh<  um  —Rheumatism,  ru'ma- 
tizm,  n.  [Gr.  rheumatismos,  from  rheuma 
—  the  ancients  supposing  the  disease  to 
proceed  from  a  defluxion  of  humours.]  A 
painful  inflammation  affecting  muscles  and 
joints  of  the  human  body,  attended  by 
swelling  and  stiffness.  —  Rheumatic, 
Rheumat  ical,  ru-mat'ik,  ru-mat'i-kal, 
a.  [L.  rheumaticus.]  Pertaining  to  rheuma- 
tism or  partaking  of  its  nature;  affected 
with  rheumatism. 

Rhime,  rim.    Rhyme. 

Rhinal,  ri'nal,  a.  [Gr.  rhis,  rhinos,  the 
nose.]  Pertaining  to  the  nose.— Rliiuen- 
cephalic,  ri-nen'se-fal"ik,  n.  [Gr.  rhis, 
rhinos,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.]  Per- 
taining to  the  nose  and  brain  or  to  the 
portion  of  the  brain  from  which  rise  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

Rhino,  ri'no,  n.    [Slang.]    Money,  cash. 

Rhinoceros,  ri-nos'e-ros,  n.  [L.  rhinoceros; 
Gr.  rhinokeros,  nose-horn — rhis,  rhinos,  the 
nose,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  large  ungainly 
hoofed  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  tapir,  &c,  having  a  very  thick 
skin  which  is  usually  thrown  into  deep 
folds,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  nasal 
bones  usually  supporting  one  or  two  horns, 
composed  of  matter  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  hair.— Rhinocerial,  ri-no-se'- 
ri-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rhinoceros. 

Kill  noli  th,  ri'no-lith,  n.  [Gr.  rhis,  rhinos, 
nose,  lithos,  stone.]  A  concretion  formed 
in  the  nose.— Rhinologlst,  rl-nol'o-jist, 
n.  One  with  a  special  knowledge  of  diseases 
of  the  nose. 

Rli inoplast ic,  ri-no-plas'tik,  a.  [Gr.  rhis, 
rhinos,  the  nose,  and  plasso,  to  form.] 
Forming  a  nose. — Rhinoplastic  operation, 
a  surgical  operation  for  forming  an  artificial 
nose,  or  restoring  a  nose  partly  lost. 

lthlnoscope,  rl'no-skop,  n.  [Gr.  rhis, 
rhinos,  the  nose,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  A 
small  mirror  for  inspecting  the  passages  of 
the  nose.— Rhinoscopic,  rl-no-skop'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  rhinoscope.— Rhinos- 
copy, rl-nos'ko-pi,  n.  Use  of  the  rhino- 
scope. 

Rhizanth,  ri'zanth,  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a  root, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  plant  of  a  class 
destitute  of  true  leaves,  but  with  short 
amorphous  stems,  parasitical  on  roots. 

Rhizocarpous,  rl-zo-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr. 
rhiza,  a  root,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  having 
roots  that  endure  many  years,  though  the 
stems  perish  annually. 

Rhlzodont,  ri'zo-dont,  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a 
root,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]    A  term 


applied  to  I-  pi  Hi    who  ■  u  .  th,  Uke  those 
hi  tin-  crot  "-ul'  ,.n'  planted  In 
Rhly.oucn.  rl'/.ngei,, «,   |<;r   ,/,,    .    ,,   ,.t, 
root  gen,  to  produoi   I      \  plant 

grOWlUg  "li  tin-  i.iois  ul  mi  I  .  1 

Rhlzold,  ii/.'..iii,  11.     [Qh 

form.]     in  mosses,  kc  .  oni    ol  tha 
hair  like  iti  mi  urei  aotla 

IChlzome,    Rhiz<mia.   n'/om   or  ri/.'om, 

1  1  /o  ma,    11.      [1  I  In  in 

rhisa,  a  root  1    Bot    a  stem  running  along 

"!•" k  "t  1 1  •   ground,  01  partially  sub 

b  1  ranean.  sendh  upper 

end  and  decaying  at  the  othi  1,  as  in  the 
•  '  1  us,  iris,  &c. 

Ithizomoriihoiis,  n  zo  mor'fim,  a.  \<W. 
rhiMa,  a  root,  morphi,  shape.]    Rootliki  in 

form. 

RhlzopluiKous,  n  zofa  gus, a.  [Or.rAisa, 

a  root,   and  pheq/o,  to  eat.  J     Feeding  on 
roots. 

RhizophorouH.rl-zof'o-niB.a.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
root,  and  phiro,  to  hear.  ]  Bot.  root-bearing. 

Rhizopoda,  rl-zop'o-da,  n  pi.  \c.,-  rhiza, 
B  root,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot]  The  lowest 
class  of  the  Protozoa;  minute  animals  des- 
titute of  a  mouth  and  cajiahle  ot  protruding 
rootlike  or  finger  shaped  masses  from  any 
part  of  their  substance. 

Rhizofa vis,  rl-zo-tak'sis,  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a 
root,  and  taxis,  arrangement.]  Bot.  the 
arrangement  of  the  roots. 

Rhodeslan  skull,  ro  de'zi-an,  n.  A 
human  skull  of  primitive  type  discovered 
in  the  Broken  Hill  Mine  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia in  November,  1921. 

Rhodes-wood,  r6dz,  n.  The  wood  of  a 
West  Indian  tree.   Called  also  Candlewood. 

Rhodium,  ro'di-um,  n.  [From  Gr.  rhodon, 
a  rose,  on  account  of  the  red  colour  of  some 
of  its  salts  when  dissolved  in  water.]  A 
rare  metal  found  associated  with  palladium 
in  the  ore  of  platinum,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  general  and  chemical  properties.  — 
Rhodium  oil,  n.  A  volatile  rose-scented 
oil  from  plants  of  the  convolvulus  kind, 
used  as  a  perfume ;  also  a  fragrant  oil  pre- 
pared artificially. 

Rhododendron,  ro-do-den'dron,  n.  [Gr. 
rhododendron,  lit.  rose-tree — rhodon,  a  rose, 
and  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of  highly- 
prized  evergreen  shrubs,  with  beautiful 
flowers  disposed  in  corymbs,  occurring  both 
in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  especially  in 
the  Himalayas. 

Rhodomontade,  rod'o-mon-tad,  n.  Rod- 
omontade. 

Rhomb,  Rhombus,  rom,  rom'bus,  n. 
[Ft.  rhombe,  L.  rhombus,  from  Gr.  rhombos.] 
A  quadrilateral  figure  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  the  opposite  sides  parallel,  but  the 
angles  not  right  angles;  a  figure  of  a  dia- 
mond or  lozenge  form;  a  solid  bounded  by 
six  equal  and  similar  rhombic  planes;  a 
rhombohedron.  —  Rhombic,  rom'bik,  a. 
Having  the  figure  of  a  rhomb;  in  crystal- 
lography, the  system  of  crystals  having 
three  unequal  axes  mutually  at  right  angles. 
Trimetric— Rhombohedral,  roin-bo- 
he'dral,  a.  Relating  to  a  rhombohedron. — 
Rhombohedron,  rom-bo-he'dron,  n. 
[Gr.  rhombos,  and  hedra,  a  side.]  A  solid 
bounded  by  six  rhombic  planes.— Rhom- 
boid, rom'boid,  n.  A  quadrilateral  figure 
whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
but  which  is  neither  equilateral  nor  equi- 
angular; a  solid  having  a  rhomboidal  form. 
— a.  In  the  form  of  a  rhomboid;  rhomboidal; 
diamond-shaped.  —  Rhomboidal,  rom- 
boi'dal,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid. 
Rhomb-spar,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white,  occurring  in  rhomboids,  embedded 
in  chlorite  slate,  limestone,  &c. 

Rhonchus,  rongTms,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
rhonchos,  a  snoring  sound.]  Med.  the  deep 
snoring  which  accompanies  inspiration  in 
some  diseases,  particularly  in  apoplexy ; 
stertor.  —  Rhonchal,  roug'kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  rhonchus. 

Rhopalocerous,  ro-pa-los'er-us,  a.  [Gr. 
rhopalon,  a  club,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  Hav- 
ing antennae  terminating  with  a  small  club, 
said  of  certain  insects. 
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Kllllhnrh,  rd'hiirb,  n.    |Kr.  rhuliarhe;  ^,^,. 

rheubarbarvm ;  Gr.  rWon  barbaron,  from 
RAa,  ;i  11. line  of  (in-  river  Volga  (when  the 

plant  ll  native),  and  Inn-baron,  barbarian  | 
The  oommon  name  of  a  large  herbaceous 
plant  which  yields  lent'  stalks  used  for  mak- 
ing tarts,  to.,  and  some  specieH  of  which 
have  roots  used  in  medicine,  being  aperient, 
and  at  the  same  time  tonic  and  astringent. 

ICIiumb,  rum,  n.  [From  rhomb.]  Navig. 
a  line  which  makes  any  given  angle  with 
the  meridian;  one  of  the  thirty  I  wo  points 
of  the  compass;  a  rhumb-line.—  Kliuiiib- 
lllie,  n.  Navig.  a  line  described  by  the 
course  of  a  ship  sailing  steadily  in  any  one 
direction  except  towards  any  of  the  cardinal 
points;  a  loxodromic  curve. 

lEIiusiiin,  rus'ma,  n.  A  mixture  of  caustic 
lime  and  orpiment,  used  in  removing  hair 
from  hides. 

IE h .vim',  rim,  71.  [O.E.  rj/me,  rime,  from 
A.Sax.  rim,  number,  rhyme  =  Icel.  rim, 
D.  rijm,  Dan.  Him,  G.  reirn,  rhyme.  The 
proper  spelling  is  rime;  the  h  has  been 
inserted  by  influence  of  L.  rhythmus.  Gr. 
rlii/thmos,  rhythm.]  A  correspondence  of 
sound  in  the  final  portions  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  more  especially  the  correspon- 
dence in  sound  of  the  terminating  word 
or  syllable  of  one  line  of  poetry  with  the 
terminating  word  or  syllable  of  another; 
poetry;  metre;  a  composition  in  verse;  a 
poem,  especially  a  short  one;  a  verse,  word, 
or  termination  rhyming  with  another.  — 
Male  or  masculine  rhymes,  rhymes  in  which 
only  the  final  syllables  agree,  as  strain, 
complain.  —  Female  or  feminine  rhymes, 
rhymes  in  which  the  two  final  syllables 
agree,  the  first  being  accented,  as  motion, 
potion.— Rhyme  royal,  a  stanza  of  seven  ten- 
syllable  lines  in  the  formation  ababbcc, 
pnpoJMy  from  its  use  by  James  I  of  Scotland 
in  The  King's  Quair. — The  words  rhyme 
and  reason  are  often  used  in  combination  and 
negatively  to  imply  lack  of  common  sense  or 
irrational  conduct;  as  to  act  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  to  aet  recklessly,  or  without  due 
thought  and  consideration. — v.i. — rhymed, 
rhyming.  To  accord  in  the  terminational 
sounds;  to  form  a  rhyme;  to  make  verses. 
— v.t.  To  put  into  rhyme.— Rhymeless, 
rlm'les,  a.  Destitute  of  rhyme. — ISliyiiicr, 
ri'mer,  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes;  a  poor 
poet.— Rhymster,  rim'ster,  n.  A  rhymer; 
a  poor  or  mean  poet. 

Rhynchonella,  rin-ko-nena,  n.  [A  dim. 
from  Gr.  rhynchos,  a  beak.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  brachiopods,  of  which  many  are 
fossil,  with  an  acutely  beaked  shell. 

Rhysimeter,  rl-sim'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  rhysis, 
a  flowing,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
fluids  or  the  speed  of  ships. 

Rhythm,  Rhythmus,  rithm,  rith'mus, 
n.  [L.  rhythmus,  from  Gr.  rhythmos,  any 
regularly  recurring  vibratory  motion,  from 
root  of  rheo,  to  flow.]  The  measure  of  time 
or  movement  by  regularly  recurring  im- 
pulses, sounds,  &c,  as  in  poetry,  prose 
composition,  and  music,  and  by  analogy, 
dancing;  periodical  emphasis;  numerical 
proportion  or  harmony;  rhyme;  metre; 
verse ;  number.  —  Rhythmic,  Rhyth- 
mical, rith'mik,  rith'mi-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  rhythm  ;  having  rhythm. — Rhythmi- 
cally, rith'mi-kabli,  adv.  In  a  rhythmical 
manner.  —  Rhythmics,  rith'miks,  n. 
That  branch  of  music  which  treats  of  the 
length  of  sounds  and  of  emphasis.  — 
Rhythmless,  rithm'les,  a.  Destitute  of 
rhythm.  —  Rhythmometer,  rith-mom'- 
et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  marking  time 
to  movements  in  music.    Metronome. 

Rial,  rl'al,  n.  [An  old  form  of  royal.']  A 
gold  coin  of  varying  value,  formerly  current 
in  Britain.    Spelled  also  Ryal. 

Riant,  ro-an,  a.  [Fr.  ppr.  of  rire,  to  laugh.] 
Laughing;  gay;  smiling.— Riaucy,  re'an- 
si,  n.  Character  of  being  riant;  cheerful- 
ness; gaiety. 

Ri  li,  rib,  n.  [A.Sax.  rib,  ribb=T>.  rib,  ribbe, 
L.G.  ribbe,  Dan.  rib,  G.  rippe,  Icel.  rif,  a 
rib.]  One  of  the  curved  bones  springing 
from  the  vertebral  column  and  inclosing 
a  certain  number  of  the  important  organs 


and  viscera  in  man  and  other  vertebrate 
animals;  something  resembling  a  rib  in 
form,  use,  position,  itc,  as  one  of  the  bent 
timber  or  metallic  barB  which  spring  from 
the  keel,  and  form  or  strengthen  the  Bide 
of  a  ship;  a  piece  of  timber  or  iron  support- 
ing an  arched  roof,  aB  in  domes,  vaults, 
&c. ;  one  of  the  principal  veins  or  nerves 
in  ieaves  of  plants;  one  of  the  rods  on 
which  the  cover  of  an  umbreiia  is  stretched; 
a  prominent  line  or  rising  on  cloth,  as  in 
corduroy.— v.t. — ribbed,  ribbing.  To  furnish 
with  ribs;  to  plough  so  as  to  leave  riblike 
ridges  somewhat  apart.  —  Ribbed,  ribd, 
p.  and  a.  Furnished  with  ribs;  inclosed  as 
with  ribs;  marked  with  rising  lines  and 
channels.— Ribbing,  rib'ing,  n.  An  as- 
semblage or  arrangement  of  ribs,  as  of  a 
vaulted  ceiling,  on  cloth,  &c;  a  kind  of 
imperfect  ploughing,  every  alternate  strip 
only  being  moved.  —  Rib-grass,  n.  A 
common  British  plant  belonging  to  the 
plantain  genus.— Rl  bless,  rib'les,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  ribs. 

Ribald,  rib'ald,  n.  [O.Fr.  ribauld,  ribault, 
riband,  lecherous;  It.  ribaldo,  a  ribald  per- 
son, from  O.H.G.  hriba,  hripa,  a  prosti- 
tute.] A  low,  vulgar,  brutal  wretch;  a  lewd, 
coarse  fellow  ;  a  foul-mouthed  fellow. — a, 
Low;  mean;  vile;  obscene.  —  Ribald- 
roilS,  rib'ald-rus,  a.  Containing  ribaldry. 
—Ribaldry,  rib'ald-ri,  n.  The  talk  of  a 
ribald;  obscene  language;  indecency. 

Riband,  rib'and,  n.    Ribbon. 

Ribbon,  Riband,  rib'on,  rib'and,  n. 
[O.E.  ribane,  riban,  ribant,  &c,  from  O. 
and  Prov.Fr.  riban,  Mod.Fr.  ruban,  perhaps 
from  the  Celtic;  comp.  Gael,  ribean,  a 
ribbon,  a  fillet  for  the  hair;  rib,  ribe,  a 
hair;  Ir.  ribin,  a  ribbon.]  A  fillet  of  silk, 
satin,  &c;  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  satin,  or 
other  material,  generally  used  for  an  orna- 
ment, or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female 
dress;  what  resembles  a  ribbon  in  some 
respects;  a  narrow,  thin  strip  of  anything; 
a  shred  (sails  torn  to  ribbons). — Blue  ribbon 
and  red  ribbon,  often  used  to  designate  the 
orders  of  the  Garter  and  Bath  respectively, 
the  badge  of  the  former  being  supported 
by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  that  of  the  latter  by 
a  red  ribbon.  Blue-ribbon.— Ribbon, 
rib'on,  v.t.  To  adorn  or  furnish  with  rib- 
bons.— Ribbon-fish,  n.  A  fish  with  a 
lengthened  body  much  flattened  on  the 
sides.— Ribbon-grass,  n.  Canary-grass. 
— Ribboilism,  rib'on-izm,  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  a  secret  association  of  Irishmen, 
which  had  its  origin  about  1808,  and  was 
antagonistic  to  the  Orangemen ;  so  named 
from  the  piece  of  ribbon  the  members  wore 
as  a  badge.— Ribbon-jasper,  n.  Jasper 
in  which  the  colours  are  arranged  in  parallel 
layers  or  stripes,  like  ribbons. — Ribbon- 
man,  rib'on-man,  n.  An  adherent  of 
Ribbonism.  —  Ribbon-saw,  n.  Band- 
saw.— Ribbon-worm,  n.    A  nemertid. 

Ricardian,  ri-car'di-an,  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  David  Ricardo  (1772- 
1823),  political  economist. 

Rice,  ris,  n.  [O.Fr.  ris,  from  L.  oryza,  from 
Gr.  oryza,  rice;  of  oriental  origin.]  A  well- 
known  cereal  plant  and  its  seed,  probably 
a  native  of  India,  but  now  cultivated  in 
all  warm  climates,  the  grain  forming  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
—Rice-bird,  n.  A  bird  of  the  United 
States,  allied  to  the  buntings,  so  named 
from  its  feeding  on  rice.  Called  also  bobo- 
link, and  rice-bunting.  —  Rice-dllSt,  n. 
The  refuse  of  rice  which  remains  when  it  is 
cleaned  for  the  market;  rice-meal,  a  valu- 
able food  for  cattle.  —  Rice-flonr,  n. 
Ground  rice  for  making  puddings,  &c.  — 
Rice-milk,  n.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened 
with  rice. — Rice-paper,  n.  Paper  made 
from  rice  straw,  used  in  Japan  and  else- 
where ;  also,  a  substance  prepared  from  the 
pith  of  a  certain  plant,  brought  from  China, 
where  it  is  used  for  painting  upon  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  and  ornamental 
articles.— Rice-pudding,  n.  A  pudding 
made  of  milk  and  rice,  with  eggs  and  sugar. 

Rich,  rich,  a.  [Partly  from  A.Sax.  rice, 
rich,  powerful,  partly  from  Fr.  riche,  rich, 
the  latter  being  from  O.H.G.  riche,  rich, 
which  again  is  cog.  with  A.Sax.  rice,  Icel. 


rikr,  Goth,  reiks,  rich,  the  root  being  tin 
of   K.   right.]    Having  abundant   materl 

iiossessions ;    wealthy:    opposed    to   7101/; 
lence,  generally,  well  supplied;  aboundini 
producing  ample  supplies;  product 
1  Hi,  composed  of  valuable  or  costly  mat. 
rials    or    ingredients;    sumptuous;   high' 
valued;   costly;  abounding  in  nutritive  < 
agreeable  qualities;  especially,  as  applied 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  sweet,  IuBciou 
or  highly  flavoured;  largely  gratifying  tl, 
sense  of  Bight;    vivid;    bright;    ;.. 
to  the  sense  of  hearing;  sweet;  inellov 
abounding  in  humour;  highly  provocate 
of  amusement  (a  rich  joke).— The  rich,  as, 
noun,    rich    men.  —  Riches,    rich'ez, 
[Formerly  richesse,  from  Fr.  richexse  (fting 
lar  noun),   from  riche,   rich.]    That  whi< 
makes  rich;  abundant  possessions ;  weak 
affluence.   This  word  is  really  in  the  singul 
number,  but  is  very  rarely  so  used,  the  app 
rently  plural  termination  having  caused  it 
be  regarded  as  a  plural.— Richly,  rich' 
adv.    In  a  rich  manner;  with  riches;  op 
lently;   abundantly;    splendidly;   inagni 
cently;  highly.  —  Richness,  rich'nes, 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  rich;  opuleuc 
productiveness;  fertility;  magnificence;  cot 
liness;  lusciousness ;  brilliancy;  sweetnea 

Ricinlne,  ris'i-nin,  n.  [From  L.  ricim 
the  castor-oil  plant.]  An  alkaloid  contain' 
in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Rick,  rik,  n.  [A.Sax.  hredc,  a  rick;  cc 
Icel.  hraukr,  a  pile,  W.  crug,  Ir.  cruach. 
heap,  rick.]  A  stack  or  pile  of  corn  or  hs 
the  lower  part  generally  of  a  cylindrit 
form,  and  the  top  part  rounded  or  conic; 
and  often  thatched  so  as  to  protect  t 
pile  from  rain. — v.t.  To  pile  up  in  ricks 
Rick-Stand,  n.  A  frame  of  timber 
iron  on  which  ricks  or  stacks  are  built. 

Rickets,  rik'ets,  n.  [From  old  wrick,  wr 
ken,  to  twist;  allied  to  wring,  wriggk.] 
disease  of  children  in  which  there  is  usua 
some  distortion  of  the  bones,  consider 
by  many  as  one  of  the  forms  of  scrofula 
Rickety,  rik'et-i,  a.  Affected  with  ricke 
feeble  or  imperfect  in  general ;  threateni 
to  fall;  shaky. 

Rickshaw,  rik'sha,  n.    See  Jinrikishat ', 

Ricochet,  rik'o-shet,  n.    [Fr.;  etym.  1 
known.]  A  rebounding  from  a  flat  surfa 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  a  cannr 
ball  from  the  ground. — Ricochet  fire,  t 
firing  of  guns  or  mortars  so  as  to  cai 
balls  or  shells  to  roll  or  bound  along, 
Ricochet  battery,  a  battery  for  firing  in  t 
manner. — v.t.  (rik-o-sbef) — ricochetted,  ri 
chetting.    To  operate  upon  by  ricochet 
ing. — v.i.   To  skim,  as  a  stone,  along  t 
surface  of  water ;  to  strike  and  fly  onwa ' 
as  a  cannon-ball. 

Rid.  rid,  v.t.— rid  or  ridded  (pret.  and  pi 
ridding.  [A.Sax.  hreddan,  to  take 
snatch;  akin  to  Icel.  rydja  (rythja),  D 
rydde,  to  clear,  to  remove;  D.  redden, 
retten,  to  rescue.]  To  free;  to  deliver; 
clear;  to  disencumber  (to  rid  a  person 
pain,  of  a  burden) ;  to  make  away  wit 
to  remove  by  violence  {Shak.)t— pp.  01 
Free ;  clear  (to  be  rid  of  trouble).— To 
rid  of,  to  free  one's  self  from.—  Rlddan 
rid'ans,  n.  The  act  of  ridding;  a  clear 
away;  a  getting  rid  of  something—  A  y 
riddance,  fortunate  relief  from  someth 
disagreeable. 

Ridden,  rid'n,  pp.  of  ride. 

Riddle,  ridl,  n.  [A.Sax.  hridder,  afan 
winnowing;  cog.  O.H.G.  hrttard,  a  sie 
from  same  root  as  L.  cerno,  Gr.  krino, 
separate,  judge.  Critic]  A  kind  of  la 
sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  employed 
separating  coarser  materials  from  finej 
v.t.— riddled,  riddling.  To  pass  thro  ' 
or  separate  with  a  riddle;  to  perforate  v 
balls,  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle  (a  he 
riddled  with  shot). 

Riddle,  rid'l,  n.  [A.Sax.  raedels,  a  rid 
from  raedan,  to  read,  discern,  gue&s  = 
raadsel,  G.  rdthsel,  a  riddle.  Read.J  • 
proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambigu  • 
terms  to  puzzle  or  exercise  the  ingem ' 
in  discovering  its  meaning ;  something 
be  solved  by  conjecture;  a  puzzling  q  • 
tion;  an  enigma;  anything  am'oiguoui' 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f^ll;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mb>e;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


SIDE 


vt     riddled,  riddling.   To  solve; 
n  explain;    to  unriddle        r  ,     To  speak 
>u.dy,  obscurely,  ur  enigmatically. 
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ide.  11. 1.  r.i.  rode,  pret.  ridden,  pp.,  rid 
:,/,  ppr.  I A  s.i\  1  idem,  to  ride  1  « • 
den,   I'  '.   Icel    ,  (,/,(,   Dan    ;■„/,.  <; 

'i''"'     t.i  rule.     Raid  and  road, 
,  well  as  rcdi/j/,  are  from  this  item.]    To 
■avel    or    be   curried  on   the   hack    of  an 
iiiroal,  a.s  on  a  horse;  to  travel  or  hi 
ed  in  ;i  vehicle,  as  m  a  carriage  or  wa 
•  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid  (a  ship  n</,.s-  at 
n  have  ability  as  an  equestrian 
t  anchor  (naut),  to  lie  at  anchoi . 
r  be  anchored.      To  ride  to  hounds,  to 
fter  hounds  in  fox-hunting,     rf.  To  sit  or 
;•  Mipported  ou,  so  us  to  lie  carried  (to  ride 
to  go  over  in  riding  (he  rodi  three 
\  rannize  or  domineer  over  (as  in 
iest-ri(i</. n).     /'(i  >i,i,   down,  to  trample 
1,  or  drive  over  in   riding;  to  treat   with 
itreine  roughness  or  insolence.     To  ride 
t,  to  continue  afloat  during,   and  with- 
ind  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does  a  gale.— 
Ecursion  on    horseback    or    in    a 
liR'le,   a  road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through 
pasure- ground,    for   the   amusement   of 
a   certain  district  established   for 
I  uruoses.-   Kirieable.    11  da-bl,  a. 
t  being  ridden;  passable  on  horse- 
jck.— Rider,  rl'der,  n.    Due  who  rides; 
|e  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse ;  for- 
irly,  a  commercial  traveller;  any  addition 
>a  manuscript,  roll,  record,  or  other  docu- 
•nt,  inserted  after  its  first  completion; 
additional  clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  parlia- 
nt;  a  supplement  or  amendment  affixed 
;an  original  motion;  a  subsidiary  problem 
mathematics.  —  Riderless,   n'der-les, 
'    Having  no  rider.— Rldersbone,  n. 
hard  lump  sometimes  forming  on  the 
ide  of  the  thigh    of  persons  who  ride 
ten.— Riding,  n'ding,  p.  and  a.    Em- 
yed   for  riding  on  (a  riding  horse)  — 
ding-habit,  n.    A  garment  worn  by 
tales  when  they  ride  on  horseback.— 
ding-hood,  n.    A  hood  formerly  used 
females  when  they  rode;  a  kin'd  of  cloak 
<h 1  a  hood— Riding-master,  n.     A 
toher  of  the  art  of  riding.  —  Riding. 
•  100I,  n.  A  place  where  the  art  of  riding 
naught.  —  Rldlng-whln,  n.    A  whip 
fd  when  riding. 

H!ge.  rij.  n.  [Softened  form  of  older 
tge,  rig,  from  A.Sax.  hrycg,  hrick,  a  ridge, 
t  hack=Sc.  rig,  rigg,  a  ridge  of  land,  Icel. 
i?0?'  a  ?'  rya'  Sw-  ryM<  G  rucken,  the 
I  '  &  long  and  narrow  elevation  on 
t  earth  s  surface  from  which  the  ground 
t>e9  on  either  side;  a  long  crest  or  sum- 

(the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  the  ridge  of 
»,ave);  a  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a 
F!f  1  0r  left  between  furrows;  a  strip  of 

1  land  with  a  furrow  on  either  side  • 
t  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  building  at 
t  meeting  of  the  upper  end  of  the  rafters 
it— ridged,  ridging.    To  form  or  make 

■  a  ridge;  to  furnish  with  a  ridge  or 
res.-iu  To  rise  in  ridges.  —  Rid ge- 
rce,  Ridge-plate,  n.  A  piece  of 
t  ber  at  the  ridge  of  a  roof  against  which 
grafters  abut.  —  Ridge-roof,  n.  A 
*ed  or  peaked  roof—  Ridge-tile,  n.  A 
©vex  tile  made  for  covering  the  ridge  of 
^of.-Rhiged,  Ridgy,  rijd,  rij'i,  a. 
tmg  a  ridge  or  ridges;  rising  in  a  ridge. 

lienle.  rid'i-kul,  n.  [Fr.  ridicule,  from 
j.-idicidns,  laughable,  from  rideo.  risum 
wiugh  (seen  also  in  deride,  risible).]  Ex- 
P  sion  or  action  intended  to  convey  con- 
«pt  and  excite  laughter;  contemptuous 
ttkery  or  jesting;  wit  of  that  species 
w:h  provokes  contemptuous  laughter- 
«  species  of  writing  which  excites  con- 
«3t  with  laughter.— v.t.— ridiculed,  ridi- 
ng. To  treat  with  ridicule;  to  mock- 
w -lake  sport  or  game  of;  to  deride.— 
"licnler,  rid'i-ku-ler,  n.  One  that  ridi- 
^-Ridienlons,  ri-dik'u-lus,   a.    [L 

■  -ulus,  ridiculosus.]  Worthy  of  or  fitted 
tcccite  ridicule;  laughable  and  contemp- 
r,  ~Ridienlonsly,  ri-dik'u-lus-li,  adv. 
■i,  ridiculous  manner. - Ridicillous- 
»»,  n-dik'ii-lus-nes,  n. 
lag.  ri'ding,  n.  [A.Sax.  thrithing,  a 
w  part,  from  thri,  three.]    One  of  the 


thn  e  districts  (North,  fa  t.  and  w.-.t  i;,,i 
into  which   the  county  ,,|    \,„k,  ,„ 
England,  la  dhrj 

BldOttO.il  dot  to,  u.    (It  .fro.,,  \.  roluctu$, 

»*«trea(      Ri ni  l    in  Italy,  an  1 

taininent  OOQlUtingOf  sinking  and  darning. 
ItillK  lllH  |,(o     ,,.   ,.,,-1,    „„.„»,,,     „       ||, 
""in    I;     n.   again,   fuoio,    bO   make.  ]     A    | . 

making  or  n  •  1  tabliahmi  n1     ., 

commonly  applied  to  n,,  , 

1D|  literary  works. 

Kile,  rif,  a.  fA.Sax.  ryf,  rife,  prevalent  = 
rifr  (alhed  to  /,,/„.  to  1  nrioh),  0  D 
'•.;//.  'j./y.  piente.ms.]  Prevailing,  prevalent; 
abundant;  ooxnmon;  rapplied  or  Oiled  with 
n  large  numbers  orgreat  quantity;  abound 
mg  m;  replete.  Rifely,  rlMl,  «</-•  [n 
;.l»]lr  ,li;i"1"'1':  prevalent ly  ;  frequently 
KireneRS,  rtt'nes,  n.     The  state  of  being 

rite;  Enqueney;  preralenoe. 

KiirrafT,  rif'raf,  n.   (A  re<luplication  of  raff, 
letnsc  ]     .Sweepings;    refuse  of  anything 
tiie  rabble, 

R  i  II  e,  rT'fl,  v.  t.  -  rifled,  rifling.   [O.  Fr.  rifltr, 
njlln;  to  sweep  away,  a  word  of  Germanic 
oriSin\  li\e  sa,ne  8tcm  Dei"8  seen  in  raff. 
raffle.]    To  seize  and  bear  away  by  force- 
to  snatch  away;  to  strip;  to  rob;  to  pillage1 
to    Plunder .-  v.i.    To  rob;    to  pillage  - 
Killer    n'fl-er,   «.    One  that  rifles;   one 
that  pillages;  a  robber. 
Rifle,  rl'fl  n.  [Lit.  a  grooved  musket,  being 
connected    with   Dan.    rifle,  a  groove   or 
fluting   rifle,  to  rifle  a  gun,  riffel,  a  rifle; 
l*.  ricjeln,  to  channel,  riefe,  a  groove  1    A 
gun  the  inside  of  whose  barrel  is  grooved 
or  formed  with  spiral  channels;  pi.  a  body 
of  troops  armed  with  rifles.  —  v.t.—  rifled 
rifling      To  groove;   to  channel.  —  Rifled 
arms,  firearms   in   which   spiral   grooves 
taking  much  less  than  one  complete  turn' 
are  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore,  thus 
giving  the  projectile  greater  accuracy  and 
longer   range.-Rifle-ball,    n.     A   ball, 
generally  cylindrical  with  a  conoidal  head 
for  firing  with  a  rifle. -Rlfle-eorps,  n.  A 
body  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles.— Rifle, 
man,  n'fl-man,  n.    A  soldier  armed  with 
a  nfle ;  a  sharpshooter.— Rifle-pit,  n.    A 
pit  in  front  of  an  army,  fort,  &c,  to  afford 
cover  to  a  single  skirmisher. 
Rift,  rift,  n.    [From  rive;  so  Dan.  rift,  a 
rift,  a  rent]    A  cleft;  a  fissure;  an  opening 
made  by  riving  or  splitting.— v.t.  To  cleave- 
to  rive;   to  split.— v.i.   To  burst  open;  to 
split. 

Rig,  rig,  v.  t.— rigged,  rigging.  [Same  as  Dan. 
rtgge,  to  rig;  origin  doubtful.]  To  dress- 
to  clothe:  generally  with  out,  and  used 
only  colloquially;  to  furnish  with  appa- 
ratus or  tackling;  naut.  to  fit  with  shrouds 
stays,  kc.—n.  Dress,  usually  gay  or  fanci- 
ful dress;  naut.  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging  of  any  vessel.— 
Rigger,  ng'er,  n.  One  who  rigs;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  fit  the  rigging  of  a  ship.— 
Rigging,  rig'ing,  n.  The  ropes  which  sup- 
port the  masts,  extend  and  contract  the 
sails,  &c,  of  a  ship. 

Rig,  rig,  n.  _  [Origin  doubtful;  comp.  Manx 
reagh,  ruttish,  wanton,  riqgan,  to  rut.]  A 
wanton: ;  a  strumpet*;  a  frolic;  a  trick  — 
lo  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  sportive  or  wanton 
trick.— To  rig  the  market,  to  raise  or  lower 
prices  artificially  in  order  to  one's  private 
advantage  -Riggish,  rig'ish, a.  Wanton *; 
iewdj;  frolicsome. 

Rigadoon,  rig-a-don',  n.  [Fr.  rigadon,  rig- 
audon  from  Rigaud,  the  inventor  of  the 
dance.]  A  gay  brisk  dance  performed  by 
one  couple.  J 

Riga-flr,  rl'ga,  n.  A  variety  of  the  red  or 
bcotch  pme  or  fir,  from  Riga. 

Rigescent,  ri-jes'ent,  a.  [L.  rigescens,  ppr 
of  rigesco,  from  riqeo,  to  be  stiff.  Rigid  1 
Becoming  stiff  or  rigid. 

Right  rit  a.  [A.Sax.  riht,  right,  true,  just, 
straight=D.  regt,  G.  recht,  O.G  reht  Goth 
raihts,  Icel.  rettr,  Dan.  ret;  participial 
torms  cognate  with  L.  rectus,  straight,  pp 
of  rego,  rectum,  to  rule,  direct  (Regent,  Re- 
gal). Reach  and  rich  are  ultimately  from 
same  root  ]  In  conformity  with  the  rules 
which  ought  to  regulate  human  action ;  in 


RIGHTEOUS 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 


With   duty,   truth,   and   j  ■ 
;;',   '"T"1  ""■"'1'  '""  wrong;  juM     . 

not  In  error;   not  loft.    I, 

ngmdiy,  „.,,, 

'"',  ":''''  ^nd);  ,,,,  ,„,  ,,„. 

'  hand  (il„ 
'"    '>"•    ' 
"''I'"""!"'-    Properlj    done,   made,   placed' 

wworn  outward  (the  rig)  ,',,,,' 

22tghJ;lno<  ' ked(ar^A<line)    h.  „e  ■' 

mMh  riBlas  perpendicularly;  having  a 
i';"'1"."''"  axla  (a  right  cone);  form! 

n.    fi      V    °-r,  ,ll"'-h""    perpendiculai    to 
another  (a  rifir^  ang] 
as  to  form  a  ,,  1|(    ,; 

Placed  01  standing  perpendicularly      , 
";"'"""     '  '"'"•'  A»  1  '■   .us.     RighXbani 
o/«r(„r,tbei,  righthandofa 

person  whose  face  is  turned  jn  the  direction 
in   which   the   water   runs.  -  adv     [A  Six 
nhte,  rightly]    In  a  right  manner;  justly : 
rly:  correctly;  in  a  great  degree;  very 
(right  well;  used  esjiecially  in  titles,  aa  right 
honourable,  right  reverend;   right  noble); 
in  a  straight  line;  directly.-  Right  and  left, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left;  in  all  din  -.■tioi.H 
— n.  What  is  right;  the  opposite  of  wrong' 
rectitude;  a  just  claim  (a  right  to  fair  play)- 
legal  or  other  claim  or  title;  a  prerogative^ 
privilege  belonging  to  one  as  member  of  a 
state,  society,  or  community  (natural,  poli- 
tical, public  rights);   that  which  justly  be- 
longs to  one:  power  of  action;  authority - 
legal  power  (a  right  to  arrest  malefactors)- 
the  side  opposite  to  the  left  (on  the  right)  — 
Right  of  way,  the  right  of  passing  over  land 
not  one  s  own ;  the  right  of  the  public  to  a 
r°i-,?rPatl?  over  a  certain  piece  of  ground 
—Bill  of  rights,  the  declaration  delivered  by 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Feb.  13,  1688,  in  which  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  were  asserted 
— By  right,  by  rights,  rightfully ;  in  accord- 
a"C£  Vlu  right;   Properly.-To  be  in  the 
right,  to  be  not  wrong  or  in  error ;  to  have 
justice  on  one's  side.-To  set  to  rights  or 
to  put  to  rights,  to  put  into  good  order  —  In 
one  sown  right,  by  absolute  right  (peeresses 
in  their  own  right,  that  is,  as  opposed  to 
peeresses  by  marriage).-ru.  To  put  right; 
to  restore  to  the  natural  or  proper  condition1 
to  make  correct  from  being  wrong-  to  do 
justice  to ;  to  relieve  from  wrong  —v  i   To 
resume  a  vertical  position,  as  a  ship  in  the 
water   after    having    been    listed    over  — 
Rlglit-attout,  adv.  In  an  opposite  direc- 
tion:  used  substantively  in  the  phrase  to 
send  to  the  right-about,  to  pack  off;  to  dis- 
miss; to  cause  to  retreat.  -Riglif-an  gled 
a'™a0n»^ning  a  r,8ht  ar,gle  or  "ght  angles! 
— Rigliter,  rlt'er,  n.    One  who  sets  right- 
one  who  does  justice  or  redresses  wrong  — 
Right ful,  rlt'ful,  a.    Having  a  right  or 
just  claim  according  to  established  laws  (the 
rightful  heir);    being  by  right  or  by  just 
claim  (one's  rightful  property) ;  just ;  con- 
sonant tojustice  (a  rightful  cause).-  Riglif. 
iu[lJ<  t}lM  lj'  adv-  ln  a  rightful  manner. 
—  Rightfulness,  rit'ful-nes,    n.     The 
state  of  being  rightful- Right-hand,  a. 
bituated  on  the  right  hand,  or  in  a  direction 
from  the  right  side;  applied  to  one  who  is 
essential  to  another  {our  right-hand  man)  — 
Right-handed,  a.   Using  the  right  hand 
more  easily  and  readily  than  the  left. — 
Klgbt-handednesg,  n.    The  quality  of 
being  right-handed;  hence,  skill;  dexterity. 
—Rightly,  rit'li,  adv.   According  to  right 
or  justice;  properly;  fitly;  suitably;  accord- 
ing to  truth  or  fact ;  not  erroneously ;  cor- 
rectly.-Rlglit-niiiided,  a.    Having  a 
right   or   honest   mind;    well-disposed   — 
Right-niiiidediiess.  n.    The  state  of 
being  nght-minded.-Rightness,  rit'nes, 
n,     lhe  state  or  quality  of  being    right  • 
correctness;  rectitude.-Right-Mhale, n. 
11  hat  is,  the  proper  one  to  be  caught  ]  The 
common  or  Greenland  whale,  from  whose 
mouth  whalebone  is  obtained. 
Righteous    rit'yus,  a.     [A.Sax.  rihtwis, 
righteous— riht,  right,  and  wis,  wise,  pru- 
dent;   similarly  Icel.   re.tt-riss,    righteous] 
Upright;   virtuous;   acting  in  accordance 
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with  the  dictates  of  religion  or  morality; 
free  from  guilt  or  sin  ;  agreeing  with  right; 
just;  equitable.  Righteously,  rlt'yns-li, 
adv.  In  a  righteous  manner;  uprightly; 
justly.  —  Righteousness,  rlt'yus  -nei,  A. 
The  quality  of  being  righteous;  ihcol.  the 
state  of  being  right  with  God;  justification. 

Rigid,  rij'id,  a.  [Fr.  rigide,  L.  rigidus, 
from  rigeo,  to  bo  stiff  or  numb;  allied  to  Gr. 
rhigeo,  to  shiver,  rhigos,  cold;  Skr.  rij,  to 
be  stiff.]  Stiff;  stiffened;  not  pliant;  not 
easily  l>ent ;  physics,  theoretically  such  as 
to  resist  change  of  form  when  acted  on  by 
any  force;  strict  in  opinion,  practice,  or 
discipline;  severe  in  temper:  opposed  to 
lax  or  indulgent;  inflexible;  unmitigated; 
severely  just  (a  rigid  law  or  rule).— Rigid- 
ity, ItlgldiiCSS,  ri-jid'i-ti,  rij'id-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  rigid.— Rigidly,  rij'- 
id-li,  adv.  In  a  rigid  manner;  stiffly;  in- 
flexibly; severely;  strictly.— Rigidulous, 
ri-jid'u-lus,  a.    Bot.  rather  stiff. 

Rigmarole,  rig'ma-rol.  n.  [A  corruption 
of  ragman-roll.]  A  succession  of  confused 
or  disjointed  statements;  au  incoherent 
harangue;  balderdash. 

Rigour,  rig'or,  n.  [L.  rigor,  from  rigeo,  to 
be  stiff.  Rigid.]  Rigidity;  severity  of  life; 
austerity ;  strictness ;  exactness  without 
allowance,  latitude,  or  indulgence  (to  en- 
force moral  duties  with  rigour) ;  sternness ; 
harshness;  intensity  of  atmospheric  cold 
(the  rigour  of  winter);  med.  same  as  Rigor. 
— Rigorous,  rig'or-us,  a.  Characterized 
by  rigour;  severe;  stringent;  scrupulously 
accurate;  very  cold  (rigorous  weather).— 
Rigorously,  rig'or-us-li,  adv.  In  a  rigor- 
ous manner. —  Rigorousness,  rig'or-us- 
nes,  ri.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  rigor- 
ous. —  Rigor,  rig'or,  n.  Med.  a  sudden 
coldness,  attended  by  a  shivering  more  or 
less  perfect:  a  symptom  which  ushers  in 
many  diseases. — Rigor  mortis,  the  stiffening 
of  the  body  after  death.  —  Rigorism, 
RlgOlirism,  rig'or-izm,  n.  Rigidity  in 
principles  or  practice. — Rigorist,  Rig- 
ourist,  rig'or-ist,  n.  A  person  of  severe 
or  rigid  principle  or  manners;  a  purist  in 
style. 

Rig  Veda,  n.  [Sanskrit.]  The  chief  Veda 
(which  see)  of  the  Hindus. 

Rile,  ril,  v.t.  [A  form  of  roil]  To  stir  to 
anger;  to  irritate.    (Colloq.) 

Rilievo,  re-le'vo  or  re-le-a'vo.  [It.]  Under 
Relief. 

Rill,  ril,  7i.  [Same  as  L.G.  rille,  a  brook, 
a  furrow.]  A  small  brook;  a  rivulet;  a 
streamlet. — v.i.  To  run  in  a  small  stream 
or  in  streamlets. — Rlllet,  ril'et,  n.  [Dim. 
of  rill.]    A  small  stream;  a  rivulet. 

Rim,  rim,  n.  [A.Sax.  rima,  rim,  edge,  lip; 
perhaps  a  Celtic  word ;  comp.  W.  rhim, 
Armor,  rim,  a  rim,  a  border.]  The  border, 
edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing;  a  brim;  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen  (Shak.). 
— v.t. — rimmed,  rimming.  To  be  or  to  form 
a  rim  round. 

Rime,  rim,  n.  The  more  correct  spelling  of 
Rhyme. 

Rime,  rim,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrim,  rime  =  Icel. 
hrim,  D.  rijm,  Dan.  riim,  Sw.  rim— hoar- 
frost.] White  or  hoar  frost;  congealed  dew 
or  vapour.—  v.i.— rimed,  riming.  To  freeze 
or  congeal  into  hoar-frost.— Rimy,  rl'mi, 
a.     Abounding  with  rime;  frosty. 

Rimose,  Rimous,  rl'mos,  ri'mus,  a.  [L. 
rimosus,  from  rima,  a  fissure  or  crack.] 
Full  of  chinks  or  fissures.— Riniosity,  ri- 
mos'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  rimose. 

Rlmple,  rim'pl,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrympelle,  a 
fold,  a  rumple;  D.  rimpel,  a  wrinkle. 
Rumple.]  A  fold  or  wrinkle.—  v.t.  and  i. 
—  rimpled,  rimpling.  To  rumple;  to 
wrinkle. 

Rind,  rind,  n.  [A.Sax.  rind,  hrind,  bark, 
crust  =  G.  rinde,  rind;  same  root  as  rim.) 
The  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees, 
fruits,  animals,  &c;  bark;  peel;  husk;  skin. 
—v.t.  To  take  the  rind  from. 

Rinderpest,  rin'der-pest,  n.  [Gr.  rinder, 
pl.of  rind,  a  horned  beast,  and  pest,  a  plague.] 
A  most  virulent  and  eminently  contagious 
disease  or  plague,  affecting  ruminant  ani- 
mals, especially  cattle. 


Rlnforzando,  rin-for-tsan'dO.  [It., 
strengthening.]  Music,  a  direction  to 
strengthen  the  power  and  emphasis. 

Ring,  ring,  n.  [A.Sax.  hring  =  Icel.  hringr, 
G.,  D.,  and  Sw.  ring,  a  ring.  Akin  are 
range,  rank,  rink,  harangue,  &c]  Any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop; 
a  circle  of  gold  or  other  material  worn  on 
the  fingers;  a  hoop  of  metal  or  other  mate- 
rial used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes;  an 
area  in  which  games  or  sports  are  performed; 
the  arena  of  a  hippodrome  or  circus ;  the 
inclosure  in  which  pugilists  tight;  a  space 
in  which  horses  are  exhibited  or  exercised ; 
a  circular  group  of  persons;  a  combination 
of  persons  for  a  selfish  end,  as  for  controll- 
ing the  market  in  stocks. — The  ring,  the 
prize  ring,  a  term  given  to  pugilism  or  those 
connected  with  pugilism.  —  Fairy  ring. 
Under  Fairy. — Saturn's  rings,  rings  sur- 
rounding and  nearly  in  the  planet's  equato- 
rial plane,  probably  composed  of  swarms  of 
meteorites  or  minute  satellites.  —  v.t.  To 
encircle;  to  surround  with  a  ring  or  as  with 
a  ring;  to  make  a  cutting  circularly  round 
(a  tree  or  branch).— Ring-armour,  n. 
Armour  of  ring-mail. — Ring-bolt,  n.  An 
iron  bolt  with  an  eye,  to  which  is  fitted  a 
ring  of  iron,  used  in  ships.— Ring-bone, 
n.  A  callus  growing  on  the  pastern  of  a 
horse.  —  Ring-course,  n.  The  outer 
course  of  stone  or  brick  in  an  arch. — Ring- 
dove, n.  A  species  of  pigeon  (the  cushat 
or  wood-pigeon),  so  called  from  a  circular 
marking  on  the  neck.— Ring-dropping, 
7i.  A  trick  practised  by  rogues  who  pretend 
they  have  just  found  a  valuable  ring  and 
offer  to  sell  it  for  little,  the  article  they 
offer  being  really  worthless.  —  Ringed, 
ringd,  pp.  Surrounded  with,  or  as  with,  a 
ring;  having  a  ring  or  rings;  encircled. — 
Ringed-snake,  n.  A  harmless  British 
snake.  —  Ring-fence,  n.  A  fence  con- 
tinuously encircling  an  estate  or  some  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground. —Ring-finger, 
71.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  on 
which  the  ring  is  placed  in  marriage.  — 
Ring-gauge,  n.  A  gauge  in  the  form  of 
a  ring;  a  conical  gauge,  used  by  jewellers 
for  measuring  finger  rings.— Ringleader, 
ringle-der,  n.  One  who  leads  a  ring,  as  of 
dancersj ;  the  leader  of  any  association  of 
men  engaged  in  violation  of  law,  or  an 
illegal  enterprise. —  Ringlet,  ringlet,  n. 
[Dim.  of  ring.]  A  curl;  particularly,  a 
curl  of  hair.— Ringleted,  ringlet-ed,  a. 
Adorned  with  ringlets;  wearing  ringlets. — 
Ring-mail,  n.  Defensive  armour  made 
by  sewing  strong  rings  of  steel  edgewise 
upon  leather  or  strong  quilted  cloth.— 
Ring-master,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of 
the  performances  in  a  circus  ring.— Ring- 
money,  71.  Money  consisting  of  rings,  in 
use  at  an  early  stage  of  society. — Ring- 
ousel,  Ring-ouzel,  n.  A  British  bird 
of  the  thrush  kind,  resembling  the  black- 
bird, but  having  a  white  ring  or  bar  on  the 
breast. —  Ring-sail,  n.  Naut.  same  as 
Ring-tail.— Ring-tail,  n.  The  female 
of  the  hen-harrier;  a  sort  of  studding-sail 
set  outside  a  spanker  or  a  sloop's  mainsail; 
a  ring-sail.— Ring-tailed,  a.  Having  a 
tail  marked  by  rings  or  ringlike  markings. — 
Ringworm,  ring'werm,  n.  A  contagious 
skin-disease  appearing  in  the  form  of  rings 
or  patches  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  on  the  scalp. 

Ring,  ring,  v.t.— pret.  rang  or  rung,  m>.  rung. 
[A.Sax.  hringan,  to  ring=Dan.  ringe,  Sw.; 
ringa,  Icel.  hringja,  O.D.  ringhen,  to  ring.]' 
To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous  metallic 
body  (to  ring  a  bell) ;  to  repeat  often,  loudly, 
or  earnestly;  to  sound  (to  ring  one's  praises); 
to  attend  on  or  celebrate  by  ringing. — 
Ringiug  the  changes,  a  trick  by  which,  in 
paying  or  receiving  money,  a  rascal  tries  to 
confuse  the  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing 
so  that  he  may  cheat  him. — v.i.  To  sound, 
as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body;  to  resound; 
to  have  the  sensation  of  sound  continued; 
to  tingle;  to  be  filled  with  report  or  talk 
(the  whole  town  rings  with  his  fame). — n. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body; 
any  loud  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  re- 
verberated ;  characteristic  sound ;  a  chime. 
— Ringer,  ring'er,  n.  One  who  rings;  one 
who  rings  chimes  on  bells. 


Rlngent,  rin'jent,  a.  [L.  ringenx,  rivgentU 
from  ringor,  to  make  wry  faces,  to  gape.] 
Bot.  labiated,  witli  a  space  between  the 
two  lips  like  an  open  mouth. 

Rink,  ringk,  n.  [A  form  of  ring,  an  ares, 
or  of  rank,  a  row.)  That  portion  of  a 
of  ice  on  which  the  game  of  curling  it 
played;  the  players  that  make  up  a  Hide  at 
the  games  of  curling  and  howling;  a  smooth 
flooring,  generally  under  cover,  on  which 
people  skate  with  roller-skates.  —  v.i.  To 
skate  on  a  rink. 

Rinse,  rins,  v.t.— rinsed,  rinsing.  [O.Fr. 
rinser,  reinser,  Fr.  rincer,  to  rinse,  to  waehj 
from  Icel.  hreinsa  (Dan.  reuse),  from  Icel! 
hreinn  (=  Dan.  reen,  D.  and  G.  rein,  < 
hrains),  clean.]  To  wash  lightly;  to  waih 
by  laving  water  over;  to  cleanse  the  inner 
surface  of  by  the  introduction  of  water  01 
other  liquid. —Rinser,  rin'ser,  n.  On* 
who  or  that  which  rinses. 

Riot,  ri'ot,  74.  [O.Fr.  riote,  disturbance 
combat,  Fr.  rioter,  to  make  a  disturbance 
origin  doubtful.]  An  uproar;  a  tumult 
excessive  and  expensive  feasting;  wild 
loose  festivity ;  revelry;  law,  a  tumult uou; 
disturbance  of  the  peace. — To  run  riot,  u 
act  or  move  without  control  or  restraint 
to  grow  wildly  or  in  rank  abundance.—  Rio 
act,  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  preventiot 
of  tumultuous  disturbances,  after  the  read 
ing  of  which  by  a  magistrate  to  a  mob 
those  who  do  not  disperse  may  be  treated  a. 
felons.— v.i.  To  revel;  to  act  in  an  unre 
strained  or  wanton  manner;  to  raise  a  riot 
uproar,  or  sedition.— v.t.\  To  pass  or  spent 
in  riot.  (Tenn.)— Rioter,  ri'ot-er,  n.  0n< 
who  riots  or  engages  in  a  riot—  Rlotouv 
ri'ot-us,  a.  Indulging  in  riot  or  revelry 
tumultuous;  guilty  of  riot.— Riotously 
ri'ot-us-li,  adv.  In  a  riotous  manner;  wit! 
revelry;  tumultuously;  seditiously.— Riot 
ousness,  rl'ot-us-nes,  n.  The  state  0 
quality  of  being  riotous. 

Rip,   rip,  v.t.— ripped,  ripping.    [Same  a 
Dan.  rippe,  to  rip,  to  tear ;  allied  probabl; 
to  rive.]    To  separate  or  divide  the  par 
by  cutting  or  tearing ;  to  tear  or  cut  open 
to  take  out  by  cutting  or  tearing.— n 
rent.— Ripping-saw,  Rip-saw,  n. 
saw  used  for  cutting  wood  in  the  directio: 
of  the  fibre. 

Rip,  rip,  n.  [Comp.  D.  rap,  scab;  Dan 
ripsraps,  riffraff.]  A  base  or  worthies 
person;  a  contemptible  creature;  a  scamp. 

Riparian,  rl-pa'ri-an,  a.  [L.  ripa,  a  bank 
Pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river. 

Ripe,  rip.  a.  [A.Sax.  ripe,  ripe  =  L.G 
ripe,  D.  rijp,  G.  reif,  ripe;  allied  to  reap 
Ready  for  reaping;  brought  to  perfectio 
in  growth  or  to  the  best  state ;  mature 
advanced  to  the  state  of  being  fit  for  use 
fully  developed ;  maturated ;  complete 
finished;  consummate  (a  ripe  scholar) 
ready  for  action  or  effect  (ripe  for  a  war 
—  v.t.  and  i.  To  mature ;  to  ripen.- 
Ripely,  ripli,  adv.  In  a  ripe  manner 
maturely;  at  the  fit  time.— Ripen,  rl'pr 
v.t.  To  grow  ripe;  to  be  matured,  as  grai 
or  fruit:  to  approach  or  come  to  perfectioi 
— v.t.  To  mature;  to  make  ripe.— Ripe 
ness,  rip'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  rip« 
maturity;  perfection. 

Riposte,  re-post,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  riposta 
Fencing,  the  thrust  or  blow  with  whic 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry;  hence, 
smart  reply  or  repartee. 

Ripple,  ripl,  v.i.— rippled,  rippling.  [ 
non-nasalized  form  corresponding  to  rimpl 
rumple.]  To  assume  or  wear  a  ruffled  su 
face,  as  water  when  agitated  or  runnir 
over  a  rough  bottom ;  to  make  a  sound  1 
of  water  running  over  a  rough  bottom —f., 
To  fret  or  dimple  as  the  surface  of  water. ' 
71.  The  fretting  or  ruffling  of  the  surfai 
of  water;  little  curling  waves.— RlppI* 
mark,  n.  The  wavy  or  ridgy  mark  left  c 
a  beach  by  the  ripples ;  geol.  such  mar 
preserved  when  the  sand  becomes  harden* 
into  rock.— Ripple-marked,  a.  Havii 
ripple  marks.  —  Ripplingly,  ripping 
adv.  In  a  rippling  manner. — Rippl. 
ripl-i,  a.  Rippling ;  characterized  by  n 
pies. 

Ripple,  ripl,  v.t.  [Dim.  from  rip;  like  L.< 
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i-rjxln,  <;.  rifftln,  to  ripple.]   To  clean  or 
1  lie  seeds  >>r  capsules  from,  etpe 
;ially  from  the  stalks  01  (lux.     n.  A  largo 
•oint)  or  hatohel  for  separating  tfa 
or  oapsulfs  from  flax 

llpritp.  rip'rap,  ».  [Same as riffraff,  Dan. 
MMrapf-J  A  foundation  of  stones  thrown 
Ogether  without  order,  as  in  deep  water 
ir  00  a  soft  bottom. 

llpt,  rii>t,  pp  for  ripped. 
:lpunrlnii,  rip'0-a"ri-an,  a.  Of  orbelong- 
nu  |o  the  division  of   Franks,  opposed  to 
M  Belie,  occupying  the  Rhine  between  the 
\loaelle  and  the  Meuae. 

;l*e.  ri7.  r.  1.     rose,  pret.,  risen,  pp.,  rising, 

>pr.  I A  Sax.  risan,  to  rise,  pret.  rds.  rose, 
>p.  risen  Icel.  »(.«(,  Goth,  reisan  (in  ur- 
Ww).  to  rise.  This  is  the  intransitive 
am  of  which  ini»  is  the  causal  or  tran- 
.  also  rear.]  To  move  or  pass  from 
lower  position  to  a  higher;  to  move  up- 
rards  ;  to  ascend;  to  mount  up;  to  change 
roni  a  sitting,  lying,  or  kneeling  posture 

0  a  standing  one;  to  become  erect;  to 
ring  a  sitting  or  a  session  to  an  end  (the 
louse  rose  at  11  p.m.);  to  get  out  of  bed; 
j  arise;  to  attain  a  height;  to  stand  in 
eight  (a  tree  rises  to  60  feet) ;  to  reach  a 
igher  level  by  increase  of  bulk  or  quan- 
kty  (the  tide  rises) ;  to  swell  or  puff  up  in 
le  process  of  fermentation,  as  dough  and 
le  like;  to  slope  upwards;  to  have  an 
jpward  direction ;   to  seem  to  mount  up ; 

equeutly,  to  appear  above  the  horizon, 

1  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c;  to  become 
pparent;  to  come  forth;  to  appear  (an 
-uption  rises  on  the  skin);  to  become 
adible  (there  rose  a  shout) ;  to  come  into 
listence;  to  be  produced;  to  spring;  to 
icrease  in  force,  value,  intensity,  degree, 
c.  (the  wind  rises,  a  price  rises);  to  take 
p  arms;  to  go  to  war;  to  rebel  or  revolt; 
)  attain  a  higher  social  position  or  rank ; 
•  increase  in  power  or  interest:  said  of 
yle,  thought,  or  discourse.— n.  The  act  of 
sing;  ascent;  the  distance  through  which 
jything  rises  (a  rise  of  6  feet) ;  elevation, 
f  degree  of  ascent  (a  gradual  rise  in  the 
nd);  spring;  source;  origin;  beginning; 
>pearance  above  the  horizon  (the  rise  of 
e  sun  or  a  star);  increase;  advance  (a  ri.se 

the  price  of  wheat) ;  advance  in  rank, 
>nour,  property,  or  fame. — Rise  of  strata, 
pi.  opposite  of  dip  of  strata.  Dip.— Riser, 
zer,  n.  One  that  rises;  the  vertical  face 
a  step  of  a  stair.— Rising,  rl'zing,  p.  and 

Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  or  distinc- 
>n  (a  rising  man) ;  advancing  to  adult 
art  (the  rising  generation). — n.   The  act 

one  who  or  that  which  rises;  the  ap- 
arance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the 
rizon;  the  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead; 
surrection ;  an  insurrection ;  a  mutiny ; 

eminence  or  prominence. 

Jslble,  rizl-bl,  a.  [Fr.  risible,  from  L. 
•ibilis,  from  rideo,  risum,  to  laugh. 
DICULOOS.]  Having  the  faculty  or  power 
laughing;  capable  of  exciting  laughter; 
ighable;  belonging  to  the  phenomenon 
laughter.— Risibility,  Rislbleness, 
-i-bil'i-ti,  riz'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
irjg  risible;  proneness  to  laugh.— Rlsi- 
y,  riz'i-bli,  adv.  In  a  risible  manner; 
ighably. 

lik,  risk,  n.  [Fr.  risque,  from  Sp.  risco,  a 
ep  rock,  from  L.  reseco,  to  cut  off — re, 
d  seco,  to  cut.  Section.]  Hazard;  dan- 
•;  peril;  exposure  to  harm;  com.  the 
'.ard  of  loss,  either  of  ship,  goods,  or 
\ier  property. — To  run  a  risk,  to  incur 
lard;  to  encounter  danger. — v.t.  To  haz- 
•  l;  to  expose  to  injury  or  loss;  to  venture; 
dare  to  undertake.— Risker,  ris'ker,  n. 
'e  who  risks.— Risk fnl,  Risky,  risk'- 
L  risTti,  a.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full 
>"isk. 

lorial,  rT-zo'ri-al,  a.  [From  L.  risus, 
jghter,  from  rideo,  risum,  to  laugh. 
;5IBLE.]  Pertaining  to  laughter;  causing 
i  ghter  (the  risorial  muscle). 

1  sole,  ris'ol,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dish  consisting 
"minced  meat  or  fish  mixed  with  bread- 
«mbs  and  yolks  of  eggs  wrapped  in  fine 
1  f-paste,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sausage,  and 
Isd. 


Itlsim.  rl'sus,  n.  |L.  Hee  Kihibi.k.1  Laugh- 
ter. RisUS  nariionicu.i,  sardonic  laugh,  ft 
kind  of  convulsive  grin,  0DW  n  ed  clnetly  in 
cases  of  i< ■taniis  and  intlaiiiiiiation  of  the 

diaphragm. 

ltltnrdnndo.  re  tar  dan  'do.  a  lit  \  Music, 
retarding;  a  direction  to  smg  or  play  slower 
and  slower. 

Rile,  rlt,  n.  [Fr.  rite,  from  L.  ritus,  a 
rite.)  A  formal  act  of  religion  or  Other 
solemn  duty;  a  religious  ceremony  or  UMge; 
c<  iciuonial.  Rllual,  rit'Q-al,  a.  [L  ritv 
alis.)  IVrtaining  to  rites;  consisting  of 
rites;  prescribing  rites  (the  ritual  law),  n. 
A  book  containing  the  rites  or  ordinances 
of  a  church  or  of  any  special  service;  the 
manner  of  performing  divine  service;  cere- 
monial. RlluallNlll,  rit'ii-al-izin,  n.  The 
■yitem  of  rituals  or  prescribed  forms  of 
religious  worship;  observance  of  prescribed 
forms  in  religion ;  an  excessive  use  of  ex- 
ternal forms  in  religion. — Ritualist,  rit'- 
ii-al-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  ritual;  one  of 
the  party  in  favour  of  an  elaborate  ritual 
in  the  Church  of  England—  Ritualistic, 
rit'u-al-is"tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ritualism  ; 
characterized  by  the  practices  of  the  ritu- 
alists in  the  Church  of  England.— Rltu- 
ally,  rit'u-al-li,  adv.  By  ritual;  by  a  par- 
ticular rite. 

Rltornelle,  Rltornello,  ri-tor-nel',  ri- 
tor-nel'16,  n.  [Fr.  ritornelle,  It.  ritornello, 
dim.  oiritorno,  return,  ritoruare,  to  return.] 
Music,  a  short  repetition,  such  as  of  the 
concluding  phrases  of  an  air,  especially  if 
played  whilst  the  principal  voice  pauses. 

Rlvajie.t  riv'aj,  n.  [Fr.,  from  rive,  L.  ripa, 
a  bank.]    A  bank,  shore,  or  coast. 

Rival,  rl'val,  n.  [Fr.  rival,  from  L,  rivalis, 
pertaining  to  a  brook,  rivales,  those  who 
use  the  same  brook,  hence  competitors, 
rivals;  from  rivus,  a  brook,  whence  rivulet.] 
One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  another;  one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain 
something  which  another  is  attempting  to 
obtain,  and  which  one  only  can  possess;  a 
competitor;  one  who  emulates  or  strives  to 
equal  or  exceed  another  in  excellence.— a. 
Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims; 
standing  in  competition  for  superiority. — 
v.t. — rivalled,  rivalling.  To  stand  in  com- 
petition with;  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel;  to 
emulate.— Rivalry,  rl'val-ri,  n.  The  act 
of  rivalling ;  competition  ;  a  strife  or  effort 
to  obtain  an  object  which  another  is  pur- 
suing; emulation.  .".  Syn.  under  Compe- 
tition.— Rivalship,  ri'val-ship,  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  a  rival;  emulation; 
rivalry. 

Rive,  riv,  v.t. — pret.  rived;  pp.  rived  or 
riven;  ppr.  riving.  [A  Scandinavian  word 
=Icel.  rifa,  Dan.  rive,  to  rive,  to  tear;  akin 
perhaps  to  rip.]  To  split;  to  cleave;  to 
rend  asunder  by  force.— v.t.  To  be  split  or 
rent  asunder. — Riven,  riv'n,  pp.  of  rive. 
Split;  rent  or  burst  asunder. 

Rivel,  rivl,  v.t.— rivelled,  rivelling.  [A.Sax. 
(ge)riflian,  to  wrinkle;  connections  doubt- 
ful.] To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  corru- 
gate; to  shrink. 

River,  riv'er,  n.  [Fr.  riviere,  from  L.L.  ri- 
paria,  a  river,  from  L.  riparius,  pertaining 
to  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  ripa,  a  bank.] 
A  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  a 
marsh,  or  into  another  such  stream.  — 
River-basin,  n.  The  region  drained  by 
all  the  rills,  rivulets,  streams,  or  rivers  which 
ultimately  gather  to  form  one  river.  — 
River-bed,  n.  The  bed  or  bottom  of  a 
river.— River-craft,  n.  Small  vessels  or 
boats  which  ply  on  rivers  and  do  not  put  to 
sea.— River-god,  n.  A  deity  supposed  to 
preside  over  a  river.— River-bog,  n.  The 
water-hog  or  capybara.  —  River-liorse, 
n.  The  hippopotamus.  —Riverine,  riv'- 
er-In,  a.  Belonging  to  a  river;  situated  on 
a  river.— River-meadow,  n.  A  meadow 
on  the  bank  of  a  river.— River-side,  n. 
The  bank  of  a  river.— River-wall,  n.  A 
wall  made  to  confine  a  river  within  definite 
bounds.— River- water,  n.  The  water  of 
a  river  as  distinguished  from  rain-water, 
spring-water,  &c. — Rivery.t  riv'er-i,  a. 
Pertaining  to  rivers;  abounding  in  rivers. 


Rivel.  in.  1.  f|     |li    rivtt,  a  clinch,  ft  rivet; 

river,  to  rivet;  origin  doubtful,  probabb 
from  the  Teutonic;  oomp,  i<<  1.  rifa,  to  Uuw 
tog-ether,  to  lew  together.]  A  Hhort  me- 
tallic pin  or  huh  pawing  through  a  hole 
end  keeping  two  pleoea  ol  metal  (<.r  boom 
timet   othei    ■ubetani  ■    1    together; 

Oially,  a  short  1m)U  or  pin  ol  wrought    nun 

formed  with  a  head  and  Inserted  Into  ■ 
hole  at  the  Junction  ut  two  pic..*  of  metal, 
the  point  after  Insertion  being  hammered 
broad  so  as  to  keep  the  pices  closely  bound 
together.— v.t.   To  featen  with  a  rival  .,1 

with  rivets;  to  clinch;  fig.  to  fasten  firmly, 

to  make  linn,   strong,   or   Immovable. 
Riveted,  riv'et  ed,  j>.  and  a.    Fattened 

with  rivets.— Riveter,  riv'et  er,  11.  One 
who  rivets.— Riveting,  riv'et  ing.  ;>  and 
a.  Serving  to  rivet;  used  Id  clinching  rivets 
— n.  The  act  of  joining  with  rivets;  a  set  of 
rivets  taken  collectively. 
Rlvose,  ri'vos,  a.  [L.  rt'twt,  a  brook.'. 
Marked  with  sinuous  or  wavy  furrows. 

Rivulet,  riv'u-let,  n.  [L.  rivulus,  dim.  of 
rivus,  a  river  (seen  also  in  derive,  rival).] 
A  small  stream  or  brook;  a  streamlet. 

Kix-dollar,  riks-dol'er,  n.  [Sw.  riksdaler, 
Dan.  rigsdaler,  G.  reichsthaler,  lit.  the 
dollar  of  the  realm. )  A  silver  coin  of  fJer- 
many,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c,  ranging  in 
value  between  2s.  6d.  and  is.  6d.  sterling. 

Roacll,  roch,  n.  [A.Sax.  reohhe;  akin  to 
D.  roch,  a  skate,  G.  roche,  a  roach  or  ray. J 
A  fish  of  the  carp  family,  inhabiting  lakes, 
ponds,  and  slow-running  rivers. 

Roach,  roch,  n.  The  curve  in  the  foot  of  a 
sail. 

Road,  rod,  n.  [A.Sax.  rad,  a  riding,  a 
journey  on  horseback,  a  road,  from  ridan, 
to  ride.  (Ride.)  Raid  is  a  collateral  form.] 
An  open  way  or  public  passage ;  a  piece  of 
ground  appropriated  for  travel,  forming  a 
line  of  communication  between  one  city, 
town,  or  place  and  another  for  foot-pas- 
sengers, cattle,  vehicles,  &c;  generally 
applied  to  highways,  and  as  a  generic  term 
it  includes  highway,  street,  lane,  &c. ;  a 
means  or  way  of  approach  or  access;  a 
path;  a  place  where  ships  may  ride  at 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore; 
a  roadstead:  usually  in  the  plural.— On  the 
road,  passing;  travelling. — To  take  the  road, 
set  out  on  a  journey. — To  take  to  the  road, 
to  go  robbing  travellers  on  the  highway.— 
Road-book,  n.  A  traveller's  guide-book 
of  towns,  distances,  &c.  —  Road-loco- 
motive, Road-steamer,  n.  A  loco- 
motive adapted  to  run  on  common  roads. — 
Road-metal,  n.  Broken  stones  used  for 
macadamizing  roads.  —  Road-roller,  n. 
A  heavy  cylinder  used  for  compacting  the 
surfaces  of  roads.— Road-Lemper,  n.  A 
machine  for  scraping  or  cleaning  roads. — 
Roadstead,  rod'sted,  n.  A  place  where 
ships  may  ride  at  anchor  off  the  shore. — 
Roadster,  rod'ster,  n.  A  horse  well  fitted 
for  travelling,  or  usually  employed  in  travel- 
ling—Roadway,  rod'wa,  n.  A  highway; 
the  part  of  a  road  used  by  horses,  carriages, 
&c. 

Roam,  rom,  v.i.  [O.E.  rome,  also  rame, 
to  roam  or  rove;  of  doubtful  connections; 
comp.  O.H.G.  rdmen,  to  aim,  to  strive. 
Ramble  is  from  this  verb.]  To  wander;  to 
ramble;  to  rove;  to  walk  or  move  about 
from  place  to  place  without  any  certain 
purpose  or  direction.— v.t.  To  range;  to 
wander  over. — n.  Act  of  wandering;  a 
ramble.— Roamer,  ro'mer,  n.  One  who 
roams;  a  vagrant. 

Roan,  ron,  a.  [O.Fr.  roan,  Mod.Fr.  rouan, 
It.  roano,  rovano,  Sp.  ruano,  roano;  origin 
unknown.]  Applied  formerly  to  a  horse  of 
a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  colour,  with  numerous 
spots  of  gray  or  white;  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  colour  having  a  decided  shade 
of  red.— n.  A  leather  used  largely  in  book- 
binding to  imitate  morocco,  prepared  from 
sheep-skin;  a  horse  of  a  roan  colour;  a  roan 
colour. 

Roan-tree,  ron,  n.  [Rowan.]  The  moun- 
tain ash  or  rowan-tree. 

Roar,  ror,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  rdrian,  L.G.  rdren, 
D.  reeren,  Prov.G.  reren,  roren,  to  roar; 
akin  perhaps  to  Dan.  rost,  Icel.  raust,  the 
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voice]  To  cry  with  a  full,  loud,  continued 
sound;  to  billow,  ;is  a  beast;  to  cry  aloud, 

u  111  distress  or  anger;   to  make  a  loud, 

continued,  confused  .sound,  as  winds,  waves, 

a  multitude  of  people  shouting  together) 
and  the  like;  to  laugh  out  loudly  and  oon 

tinuously.     O.t.  To  cry  out  aloud;  to  shout. 

n.  A  full  loud  Bound  of  some  continuance; 

the  Strong  loud  cry  of  a  beast;  the  loud  cry 
of  a  person  in  distress,  pain,  anger;  a  loud, 
Continued,  contused  sound;  outcry  of  joy 
or  mirth.— Roarer,  ro'rer,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  roars;  a  broken-winded  horse. 
—  Roaring,  ro'ring.  n.  A  loud  cry,  as  of 
a  beast;  a  continuous  roar;  loud  continued 
sound,  as  of  the  billows  of  the  sea;  a  disease 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  horses.—;),  and  a. 
Characterized  by  roars  or  noise;  disorderly; 
riotous. 

Roust,  rost,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  rostir  (Fr.  rotir),  to 
roast,  from  O.H.G.  rostjan,  to  roast  (D. 
rooaten,  Sw.  rosta,  Dan.  Hate),  or  from  the 
Celtic:  Armor,  rosta,  W.  rhostiaw,  Gael. 
roist,  to  roast.]  To  cook  or  prepare  for  the 
table  by  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of 
heat,  on  a  spit,  in  an  oven,  or  the  like;  to 
heat  to  excess;  to  dry  and  parch  by  ex- 
posure to  heat;  metal,  to  burn  in  a  heap, 
as  broken  ore,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
foreign  matters;  colloquially,  to  banter 
severely. — v.i.  To  become  roasted  or  fit  for 
eating  by  exposure  to  fire. — n.  That  which 
is  roasted,  as  a  piece  of  beef;  part  of  a 
slaughtered  animal  selected  for  roasting.— 
a.  Roasted  (roast  beef). —Roaster,  ros'ter, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  roasts;  an  animal 
for  roasting.  —  Roas ting- jack,  n.  An 
apparatus  for  turning  meat  roasting  before 
an  open  fire. 

Rob,  rob,  n.  [Fr.  rob,  from  Sp.  rob,  from 
Ar.  robb,  a  jelly  of  fruit.]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  ripe  fruit,  mixed  with  honey  or 
sugar  to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve. 

Rob,  rob,  v.t. — robbed, robbing.  [O.Fr.  rober, 
to  steal,  from  O.H.G.  roubdn,  Goth,  raubon, 
to  rob,  a  verb  akin  to  A.Sax.  redfian,  E.  to 
reave,  D.  rooven,  G.  rauben— to  seize;  the 
origin  being  O.G.  raub  (A.Sax.  red/),  a  gar- 
ment, clothing,  spoil.  Robe.]  To  plunder 
or  strip  by  force  or  violence;  to  deprive  of 
something  by  stealing;  to  deprive  unlaw- 
fully; to  deprive  (to  rob  a  person  o/his  peace 
of  mind).— Robber,  rob'er,  n.  One  who 
robs;  one  who  commits  a  robbery.— Rob- 
bery, rob'er-i,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
robbing;  a  taking  away  by  violence  or 
wrong ;  the  forcible  and  felonious  taking  of 
something  from  the  person  of  another. 

Robaild,  rob'and,  n.    Naut.  a  robbin  or 

rope-band.    Robbin. 
Robbin,  rob'in,  n.    [From  rope  and  band.] 

Naut.  a  short  flat  plaited  piece  of  rope, 

with  an  eye  in  one  end,  used  in  pairs  to 

tie  square  sails  to  their  yards. 

Robe,  rob,  n.  [Fr.  robe,  from  L.L.  rauba, 
spoil,  the  taking  of  a  man's  garments,  from 
O.G.  raub,  a  garment,  spoil  (which  in  primi- 
tive times  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of 
dress).  Rob.1  A  kind  of  gown  or  long 
loose  garment  worn  over  other  dress;  a 
gown  or  dress  of  a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant 
style  or  make;  a  dressed  buffalo  (or  bison) 
skin  with  the  hair  on. — The  robe,  or  the 
long  robe,  the  legal  profession  (gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe). — Master  of  the  robes,  an 
officer  in  the  royal  household  in  England, 
whose  duty  consists  in  ordering  the  sove- 
reign's robes;  under  a  queen  this  office  is 
performed  by  a  lady,  designated  Mistress  of 
the  robes. — v.t. — robed,  robing.  To  clothe 
in  a  robe;  to  attire;  to  invest. — Robe- 
maker,  n.  A  maker  of  official  robes 
for  clergymen,  barristers,  &c.  —  Robillg- 
rooill,  n.  A  room  where  robes  of  cere- 
mony are  put  on  and  off. 

Robin,  rob'in,  n.  [A  familiar  form  of 
Robert;  comp.  the  personal  names  of  Mag 
and  Jack  in  magpie,  jackdaw.]  The  well- 
known  European  bird  called  also  Redbreast 
and  Robin-redbreast;  in  America  a  species 
of  thrush  with  a  red  breast. 

Roborailt,  rob'o-rant,  a.  [L.  roborans,  ro- 
borantis,  ppr.  of  roboro,  to  make  strong, 
from  robur,  strength.]  Strengthening.  — 
n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens;  a  tonic. 


ltobiirlte,  rd'bur-lt,  11.  [  L.  robur,  strength.] 
An  explosive  substance  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, having  as  its  basis  ammonium  nitrate. 

Robust,  ro-bust',  a.  [L.  robustus,  from 
robtti,  robur,  strength.  Labouk.]  Pos- 
sessed of  or  indicating  great  strength; 
strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  muscular;  vigorous. 
—Robustly,  ro-bust']  i,  adv.  In  a  robust 
manner;  vigorously.  —  Robustness,  ro- 
bust'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  robust; 
strength;  vigour.— Robustious,  ro-bust'- 
yus,  a.    Robust;  sturdy;  rough;  boisterous. 

Roe,  rok,  n.  [Ar.  rukh.]  The  well-known 
monstrous  bird  of  Arabian  mythology. 

Rocambole,  rok'am-bol,  n.  [Fr.,  from  G. 
rockenbollen  —  rocken,  rye,  and  bollen,  a 
bulb,  because  it  grows  amongst  rye.]  A 
kind  of  cultivated  garlic. 

Roccella,  rok-sel'la,  n.  [From  Pg.  roccha, 
a  rock,  in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 
A  genus  of  lichens  used  in  dyeing;  archil. 

Roche-aluni,  roch,  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a  rock, 
and  E.  alum.    Rock-alum. 

Rocliclle-salt,  ro-shel',  n.  [From  being 
first  prepared  at  Rochelle  in  France.]  The 
double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  used  as 
a  mild  cathartic. 

Roclie-moutonnee,  rosh-mo-ton-a,  n. 
[Fr.—  roche,  a  rock,  and  mouton,  a  sheep.] 
The  name  given  to  rounded  and  smoothed 
humps  of  rock  occurring  in  beds  of  ancient 
glaciers  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  backs  of  sheep. 

Rocliet,  roch'et,  n.  [Fr.  rochet,  a  blouse,  a 
little  jacket,  from  G.  rock,  O.H.G.  roch, 
O.E.  rock,  a  coat.]  A  sort  of  short  surplice, 
with  tight  sleeves,  and  open  at  the  sides, 
worn  by  bishops. 

Rock,  rok,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  rokkr,  Dan. 
rok,  Sw.  rock,  a  distaff;  akin  to  D.  rokken, 
G.  rocken.]    A  distaff  used  in  spinning. 

Rock,  rok,  v.t.  [Same  as  Dan.  rokke,  to 
move,  to  shake;  comp.  G.  riicken,  to  move.] 
To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
body  resting  on  a  support  beneath;  to 
cause  to  reel  or  totter;  to  make  to  sway;  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cradle, 
chair,  &c;  to  lull;  to  quiet,  as  if  by  rocking 
in  a  cradle.— v.i.  To  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards;  to  reel.— Rocker,  rok'er,  n. 
One  who  rocks  anything,  as  a  cradle ;  the 
curving  piece  of  wood  on  which  a  cradle 
or  rocking-chair  rocks;  a  rocking-horse;  a 
cradle  or  trough  for  washing  ore  by  agita- 
tion.—Rocking,  rok'ing,  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  orthat  which  rocks;  a  social  gather- 
ing for  song  and  conversation,  with  women 
working  at  the  rock  or  distaff.  (Burns.) 
—  Rock&llg-Cbair,  n.  An  arm-chair 
mounted  on  rockers.— Rocking-horse, 
n.  A  wooden  horse  mounted  on  rockers;  a 
hobby-horse.  —  Rocking-stonc,  n.  A 
large  block  of  stone  poised  (usually  by 
natural  causes)  so  nicely  upon  the  point  of 
a  rock  that  a  moderate  force  applied  to  it 
causes  it  to  rock  or  oscillate. — Rock-sbaf t, 
n.  Steam-engines,  a  shaft  that  oscillates  or 
rocks  on  its  journals  instead  of  revolving. 

Rock,  rok,  n.  [Fr.  roc,  either  from  a  form 
rupicus,  from  L.  rupes,  a  rock;  or  of  Celtic 
origin.]  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter;  a 
large  fixed  stone  or  crag;  the  stony  matter 
constituting  the  earth's  crust,  as  distin- 
guished from  soil,  mud,  sand,  gravel,  clay, 
peat;  geol.  any  natural  deposit  or  portion, 
of  the  earth's  crust,  whatever  be  its  hard- 
ness or  softness ;  fig.  defence,  means  of 
safety ;  asylum ;  a  cause  or  source  of  peril 
or  disaster;  a  name  for  a  kind  of  solid 
sweetmeat.  —  Rocky,  rok'i,  a.  Full  of 
rocks;  hard;  stony;  obdurate. — Roeki- 
ness,  rok'i-nes,  v.  State  of  being  rocky. — 
Rockery,  rok'er-i,  n.  An  artificial  mound 
formed  of  fragments  of  rock,  earth,  &c,  for 
plants,  as  ferns'.  —  Rockless,  rok'les,  a. 
Being  without  rocks.  —  Rock-alum,  n. 
A  reddish  variety  of  native  alum  found  in 
Italy.— Rock-basill,  n.  A  basin  or  hol- 
low of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by 
rocky  walls,  and  often  containing  a  lake; 
a  basin-shaped  cavity  occurring  in  some 
rocks.— Rock-bound,  a.  Surrounded  or 
hemmed  in  by  rocks.— Rock-butter,  n. 
A  soft,  yellowish,  somewhat  unctuous  min- 


eral substance  oozing  out  of  rocks  contain- 
ing  alum.     Rock-cod,   11.     A  eo<l 
on   rocky  sea-bottomB.  —  Rock-cork,  I 
Mountain-cork,    a   white   or    gray-col 

variety  of  asbestos.    Rock-crowned 
Crowned    or    surmounted    with    rocks.  —  | 
Rock-crystal,  n.     Crystallized  qu 
found  both  colourless,  and  of  various  grada- 
tions of  colour,  as  yellowish  white,  amber, 
purple,  Stc.    Rock-lcatlicr,  n.     I: 
cork.     Rock-milk,   n.     Agaric 
era  1,.     Rock-moss,  n.   The  lichen  v, 
yields  cudbear.—  Rock-oil,  n.   Petroleum 
— Roek-plgcon,  n.    A  species  of  pigeon 
that  builds  its  nest  in  rooks.  -  Rock-ral>- 
bit,  n.   Thehyraxor  '  coney'  of  Scripture.— 
Rock-rose,  n.  The  plant  cistus.     Itock- 
ruby,  n.    Garnet  when  of  a  strong  but 
not  deep  red,  with  a  cast  of  blue.— Rock- 
salt,  n.    Mineral  salt;  common  salt  t 
in  masses  or  beds  in  the  new  red  sand. 
as  in  Cheshire  and   elsewhere.  —  Rock' 
soap,  n.     A  mineral  of  a  pitch-black  01 
bluish-black    colour    having    a   somewha 
greasy  feel,  used  for  crayons  and  for  waul, 
ing  cloth.  —  Rock-wood,  n.    Ligniforn 
asbestos;    a  mineral   of   a   brown  colour 
greatly  resembling  fossil  wood. —Rock 
work,  u.   Stones  fixed  in  mortar  in  ioiita 
tion  of  the  asperities  of  rocks,  forming  1 
mound;  a  rockery. 

Rocket,  rok'et,  n.  [It.  rocchetta,  from  rocea 
a  distaff,  a  rock ;  from  the  German.]  I 
cylindrical  tube  of  pasteboard  or  roeta 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur 
charcoal,  &c,  which,  on  being  ignited  a 
the  base,  propels  it  forward  by  the  actioi 
of  the  liberated  gases  against  the  atnioi 
phere. 

Rocket,  rok'et,  n.  [Fr.  roquette,  It.  ruchettc 
from  It.  ruca,  L.  eruca,  rocket.]    A  n 
applied  to  various  plants,  one  of  which  i 
the  common  garden  rocket. 

Rococo,  ro-ko'ko,  n.  [Fr.,  from  roc,  roc) 
from  rockwork  being  a  character  of  tb 
style.]  A  debased  variety  of  ornament  t 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  charai 
terized  by  meaningless  scrolls  and  convei 
tional  shell-work;  sometimes  applied  i 
contempt  to  anything  bad  or  tasteless  i 
decorative  art. 

Rocou,  ro'ko.    Same  as  Annato. 

Rod,  rod,  n.  [A.Sax.  rdd,  a  rod  or  bean 
a  rood  or  cross  =  D.  roede,  L.G.  rood,  rod 
G.  ruthe,  rod;  allied  to  L.  rudis,  a  wan< 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  ruh,  to  grow.  -R'« 
is  a  form  of  this  word.]  A  shoot  or  slendi 
stem  of  any  woody  plant;  a  wand;  a  straig) 
slender  stick;  hence,  an  instrument  of  pu: 
ishment  or  correction;  a  means  of  chastis 
ment ;  a  kind  of  sceptre  or  badge  of  offici 
a  fishing-rod;  an  instrument  for  measurin 
an  enchanter's  wand ;  a  measure  of  lengt 
containing  5i  yards,  or  16£  feet,  often  terru< 
a  Pole  or  Perch. 

Rode,  rod,  pret.  of  ride. 

Rodent,  ro'dent,  a.    [L.  rodens,  rodent, 
ppr.  of  rodo,  to  gnaw  (seen  also  in  eroo 
corrode).    Same  root  as  rado,  to  shave 
scrape.     Rase.]     Gnawing;  belouging 
pertaining  to  the  order  of  gnawing  atii 
(Rodentia).—  n.  An  animal  that  gnaws, 
the  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  &c. — Rodent i 
ro-den'shi-a,  n.pl.    An  order  of  mamma 
including   the  squirrel,  rat,   mouse,  bai 
rabbit,  beaver,  &c,  characterized  by  a 
pair  of  chisel-like  cutting  teeth  in  each  ja 
between  which  and  the  grinding  teeth  tht 
is  a  wide  gap. 

Rodomel,  rod'o-mel,  n.  [Gr.  rodon,  a  ro 
and  meli,  honey.]  The  juice  of  roses  nm 
with  honey. 

Rodomont,  rod'o-mont,  n.  [Fr.  rodomr> 
from  It.  rodomotite,  a  bully,  from  Ro< 
monte,  the  name  of  the  brave  but  somewl 
boastful  leader  of  the  Saracens  agan 
Charlemagne  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fwrio. 
A  vain  boaster;  a  bully—  Rodoniont.'W 
rod'o-mon-tad",  n.  [Fr.]  Vain  boastir 
empty  bluster  or  vaunting;  rant. 

Roe,  ro,  n.  [A.Sax.  rd,  rdh=lcc\.  rd,  D; 
raa,  D.  ree,  G.  reh,  roe,  roebuck.]  A  r 
buck;  the  female  of  the  hart—  Rocbnr 
ro'buk,  Roedeer,  n.  A  species  of  En 
pean  deer  with  erect  cylindrical  brand 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme— the  Fr.  u. 
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'run.  of  elegant   shape  and    remarkably 

[Akin  to  Dan  rcgn ,  Ioel.  hrogn, 
spawn  ,    Si\    run,   rau-n,  the 
■  |    Tin-  sperm  or  spawn  of  llslics, 
:  the  male  being  called  to/t  rot  or 
;  of  the  female  hard  rot  or  spawn. 
Coed    rod,  p.  and  <i.     Filled  or  impreg 
i  roe.     ltoc-Ntonc,  ;i.     A  name 
olite,  from  its  beiug  composed  of 
,all  rounded  particles. 
Unlion,  ro-ga'shon,  11.    [L.  rogatio,  ro- 
,n  asking,  from  rogo,  royatum,  to 
also  in  abrogate,  derogate,  intet 
ative,  kc.\     A  supplication; 
Rogation    days,    the    Monday, 
'.  sday,  and  Wednesday  before  Ascension- 
week  in  which  they  occur  beiug 
week,  and  the  Sunday  pre- 
gation  Sunday:  so  called  from  the 
pedal   prayers  for  au  abundant 
the  fruits  of  the  earth;  in  Roman 
C  a  bill  before  the  people  waiting  its 
lotion  for  conversion  into  a  law. 
Ml   rog.  n.    [Probably  a  Celtic  word; 
cip.    Ir.    rogvire,    a   rogue;   Fr.    rogue, 
from     Armor,     rog,     arrogant, 
l  ul  ]    A  vagrant;   a  vagabond;  a  wan- 

5 ug  knave;  a  dishonest  person;  a  rascal: 
jed  generally  to  males;  a  name  of  slight 
as  and  endearment;  a  wag;  a  sly 
fow.— Rogue'*  march,  a  tune  played  when 
.i  actor  is  discharged  with  disgrace 
hti  a  regiment  or  from  a  ship  of  war. — 
I  net  yarn  (naut.),  a  rope-yarn  of  special 
I  coloured  thread  placed  in  cordage 
U  for  the  British  navy  to  distinguish  it 
fia  other  cordage.— Roguery,  ro'ger-i, 
n  Knavish  tricks;   dishonest  practices; 
wcery;    arch  tricks;   mischievousness. — 
l:iiisli,  ro'gish,  a.     Knavish;   fraudu- 
s :  dishonest;  waggish;  wanton;  slightly 
arhievous.— Roguishly,  ro'gish-li,  adv. 
In  roguish  manner;  like  a  rogue;  mis- 
wously.  —  Rognlsliness,   ro'gish-nes, 
I  la- character  of  being  roguish;  knavery; 
uness. 

t< .  roil,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  roille  (Fr. 
le),  rust,  mildew,  from  L.  robigo,  rust, 
is  a  slightly  different  form.]  To  render 
id  by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sediment. 

filter,  rois'ter,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  rustre,  a 
I,  from  L.  rusticus,  rustic;  or  connected 
vr  Sc.  roust,  to  roar,  Icel.  rosta,  a  brawl, 
t  t.]  To  bluster;  to  swagger;  to  be  noisy, 
Siting,  or  turbulent.— Roisterer,  rois'- 
:er,  n.  One  who  roisters;  a  blustering 
3i  .rbulent  fellow. 


ibole, 

ole. 


rok'am-bol,    n.      Same   as 


»\  rol,  n.  [Fr.,  a  roll,  scroll,  character 
nplay,  from  L.  rotulus,  a  wheel.  Roll.] 
character  represented  by  a  6tage- 
i  r;  any  conspicuous  part  or  function 
I  >rnied  by  any  one,  as  a  leading  public 
iicter. 

•■ ,  rol,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  roeler,  roler  (Fr. 
I  r),  to  roll;  Pr.  rolar,  rotlar;  from  L.L. 
Mare,  from  L.  rotulus,  rotula,  a  little 
■1,  from  rota,  a  wheel  (whence  also 
'Cf it,  rotate).]  To  cause  to  revolve  by 
»ing  over  and  over;  to  drive  onward  by 
u  ng  on  itself ;  to  move  in  a  circular 
li  tion ;  to  whirl  or  wheel  (to  roll  the 
7  ;  to  turn  about,  as  in  one's  mind;  to 
I  ve;  to  wrap  round  on  itself  by  turning; 
I  nd  or  involve  in  a  bandage  or  the  like; 

I  wrap;  to  press  or  level  with  a  roller. — 
Toll  a  drum,  to  beat  it  with  rapid  con- 
Bus  strokes. — v.i.  To  move  along  a  sur- 
'e>by  revolving;  to  turn  over  and  over; 
o  tate ;  to  run  on  wheels ;  to  move  circu- 
*'  to  be  tossed  about;  to  move,  as  waves 

II  Hows,  with  alternate  swells  and  de- 
JT  ions;  to  tumble  or  fall  over  and  over; 
o  illow;  to  sound  with  a  deep  prolonged 
*>!.— n.    The  act  of  rolling;  something 

formed  by  rolling;  that  which  is 
n  1  up;  a  scroll;  an  official  document;  a 
••  f  the  names  of  persons,  as  of  students 
■  diers;  a  register;  a  catalogue;  a  quan- 
th  or  paper  wound  up  in  a  cylin- 
Bl  form;  a  small  piece  of  dough  rolled 
JPto  a  cake  before  baking;  the  beating 
•  irum  with  strokes  so  rapid  as  to  pro- 


duce a  continued  sound  ;  a  pi .  limited  deep 

sound.     Rolls  of  ttiu it,  qf  parliament,  \e  , 

tile  paielinients  on  w  Inch  were  engro: 

acts  and  proceedings  and  whlnh  constitute 
Matter  qj  the  rolls.    Mi 
Roll-call,  n     Ti  Jiing  over  I 

lis!    of    ii. .  i.  nun    u  bo   0OD1] 

military   body.    Itollcr,  rol'er,  n.     one 

wlio  or  that  which  rolls,  a  cylinder  which 
turns  on  its  axis,  used  (or  various  purposes, 
as  smoothing,  crushing,  spreading  out,  and 
tlie  like,  in  agriculture,  gardening,  road 
making,  \<\;  that  upon  whioh  something 

may  be  rolled  up;  that  upon  which  a  body 
can  bo  rolled  or  moved  along;  a  ban 

along  broad  bandage  used  In  ■orgery;  a 
long,  heavy,  swelling  wave,  such  as  is  seen 
setting  in  upon  a  coast  after  the  subsiding 
of  a  storm.— Roller-skate,  n  A  skate 
mounted  OB  small  wheels  or  rollers,  and 
used  for  skating  upon  asphalt  or  other 
smooth  flooring.  — Rolling,  rol'ing,  | 
.[  Revolving;  making  a  continuous  noise; 
undulating;  rising  and  falling  in  gentle 
slopes  (the  rolling  land  of  the  prairies).— 
Rolllllg-llllll,  n.  A  combination  of 
machinery  consisting  of  one  or  more  sets  of 
rollers,  between  which  heated  metal  is 
passed  and  thereby  subjected  to  a  strong 
pressure,  to  be  reduced  to  plates,  bolts, 
bars,  &c.  —  Rolllllg-]>in,  n.  A  round 
piece  of  wood  with  which  dough  or  paste  is 
reduced  to, a  proper  thickness.— Rolling- 
press,  R.  A  machine  consisting  of  two  or 
more  cylinders,  used  by  calenderers,  book- 
binders, &c.  —  Rolling-stock,  n.  The 
carriages,  vans,  locomotive-engines,  &c,  of 
a  railway. 

Rolley,  rol'i,  n.  [From  roll]  A  truck  or 
wagon  used  in  mines. —  Rolley-M'ay,  n. 
A  tramway  for  rolleys  in  a  mine. 

Rollick,  rol'ik,  v.i.  [A  sort  of  dim.  from 
roll.]  To  move  in  a  careless,  swaggering 
manner;  to  be  jovial  in  behaviour. 

Rollock,  rol'ok,  n.  [For  row-lock.]  Same 
as  Row-lock. 

Rolly-poly,  Roly-poly,  ro'li-po-li,  n.  [A 
jingling  name  derived  from  roll.]  A  game 
in  which  a  ball  rolling  into  a  certain  place, 
wins;  a  sheet  of  paste  spread  with  jam  and 
rolled  into  a  pudding. 

Romaic,  ro-ma'ik,  n.  [Mod.Gr.  Romaike, 
from  L.  Roma,  Rome.]  The  vernacular 
language  of  modern  Greece;  the  language 
of  the  uneducated  or  peasantry,  a  corrupted 
form  of  ancient  Greek. — a.  Relating  to  the 
modern  Greek  vernacular. 

Roman,  ro'man,  a.  [L.  Romanus,  from 
Roma,  Rome,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Romans  in  Italy.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling Rome  or  the  Roman  people ; 
pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  applied  to  the  common 
upright  letter  in  printing,  as  distinguished 
from  italic,  and  to  numerals  expressed  by 
letters,  and  not  in  the  Arabic  characters. 
— Roman  candle,  a  kind  of  firework,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  which  discharges  upwards 
a  stream  of  white  or  coloured  stars.— 
Roman  Catholic,  of  or  pertaining  to  that 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  of  which 
the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  head; 
hence,  a  Roman  Catholic  is  a1  member  of 
this  church;  and  Roman  Catholicism  is 
a  collective  term  for  the  principles,  doc- 
trines, rules,  &c,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. — Roman  cement,  a  dark-coloured 
hydraulic  cement,  which  hardens  very 
quickly,  and  is  very  durable. — Roman  law, 
the  civil  law;  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
finally  elaborated  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire.  —  Roman  order  of  architecture. 
Same  as  Composite  Order. — n.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  Rome;  one  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.— Romanism,  ro'- 
man-izm,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.— Romanist,  ro'man-ist,  n.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic. — Romanize,  ro'rnan-iz,  v.t. 
— romanized,  romanizing.  To  latinize;  to 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. — 
v.i.  To  use  Latin  words  or  idioms;  to  con- 
form to  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  customs, 
or  modes  of  speech.— Rom  an  izer,  ro'- 
man-i-zer,  n.    One  who  romanizes. 

Romance,  ro-mans',  n.  [Fr.  romance,  from 
L.L.    Romanice    [adv.),    'in    the    Roman 


<  '   (that  in   in   the   i  i  ••viihi.lI   i 
I   tn  the  classical  Latin),   I 

in  this  tongue  ]    <  >i  Iglnaliy,  ■  tali  In  i 

wii'i'  ii  in  "in-  ol   ii..-   Roman. 

lUlai    .  pic    01    any    QCtitioUf 

and  w.iii.h  i  tnl  : 

Ol    novel   dealing  with  <  itraordinai  |    and 

ires,  oi  pi.  ' 
un  almost  purely  imai 
my   Of   mind    t 
and  mysterious ,  romautii 
thing  belonging  rath,  i  to  notion  th 

r"day  life;   a    fiction      ,\    Syn.   under 
>"'\  i  L      <i.    A  term  applied  to  th    Ian 
gUBgea  which  arose  in  the  south  and 
..I  Europe,  based  on  the  Latin 
in    the    provinces,    and    including    Italian, 
I  i    in  h,    Provencal,  Spanish,    Portt 
and  Roumanian  (which  an  therefore  known 
as  the  Somana  languages),    v  i 
romancing.      To   devise  and   tell   ftel 
stories;    to  deal  in  extravagant  stories.— 

Romancer,   Bommnelst,   rti  man'ser, 

ro-man'sist,  n.  One  who  romances;  a  writer 
of  romance. 

Romanesque,  ro-man-esk',  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  Romanus,  Roman.)  The  debated  style 
of  architecture  and  ornament  thai  prevailed 
in  the  later  Roman  Empire.-  a.  Belonging 
to  this  style.— Roman  le,  ro-inan'ik,  «. 
Pertaining  to  the  Romance  languages  or  to 
the  races  speaking  any  of  them  ;  liomance. 

Romanism,  &c.    Under  Roman. 

Romanscli,   Ronmansch,   r5-mansh/. 

ro-mansh',  n.  [Lit.  Romanish,  or  derived 
from  Rome.]  A  dialect  based  on  the  Latiu, 
spoken  in  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland. 

Romantic,  ro-man'tik,  a.  [Fr.  romantique. 
Romance.]  Pertaining  to  romance  or  ro- 
mances; partaking  of  romance  or  the  mar- 
vellous; fanciful,  imaginative,  or  ideal; 
extravagant;  chimerical;  not  belonging  to 
real  life;  wildly  picturesque;  having  striking 
natural  features;  full  of  wild  or  fantastic 
scenery.  .".  Romantic  is  used  in  relation  to 
the  imagination  mainly,  sentimental  to  the 
feelings.  A  sentimental  person  is  given  to 
displays  of  exaggerated  feeling;  a  romantic 
person  indulges  his  imagination  in  the 
creation  and  contemplation  of  scenes  of  an 
ideal  life  very  different  from  the  actual. — 
Romantic  school,  a  term  applied  in  literature 
and  art  to  writers  and  critics  who  brought 
about  a  reaction  from  false  classicalism, 
and  strove  to  represent  life  in  its  actuality. 
—Romantically,  ro-man'ti-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  romantic  manner.— Romanticism, 
ro-man'ti-sizm,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  romantic;  a  reaction  in  literature  or 
art  from  classical  to  mediaeval  or  modern 
forms;  romantic  feeling.— Romanticist, 
ro-man'ti-sist,  n.  One  imbued  with  roman- 
ticism.— Roman  tic  ncss,  ro-man'tik-nes, 
n. 

Romany,  Roimiiany,  rom'a-ni,  n.  A 
gypsy ;  the  language  spoken  by  the  gypsies, 
a  dialect  brought  from  Hindustan  and 
allied  to  the  Hindustani. 

Romamit,  ro-mant',  n.  [O.Fr.]  A  roman- 
tic ballad;  a  romance.     (Archaic.) 

Romepenny,  Romescot,  rom'pen-i, 
rom'skot,  n.    Peter-pence. 

Romish,  rom'ish,  o.  [From  Rome.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous  feeling, 
hence  not  by  Catholics  themselves. 

Romp,  romp,  n.  [A  slightly  different  form 
of  ramp.  Ramp.]  A  rude  girl  who  indulges 
in  boisterous  play;  rude  play  or  frolic. — v.i. 
To  play  rudely  and  boisterously;  to  leap 
and  frisk  about  in  play.— Rompl ugly, 
rom'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  romping  manner. — 
Rompish,  rom'pish,  a.  Given  to  romp. 
— Rompi silly,  rom'pish-li,  adv.— Rom. 
pisliness,  rom'pish-nes,  n. 

Rondeau,  ron'do,  n.  [Fr.  rondeau,  from 
rond,  round.]  A  poem,  commonly  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  lines,  of  which  eight  have 
one  rhyme  and  five  another,  and  divided 
into  three  strophes,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  third  the  beginning  of  the  rondeau 
being  repeated;  a  piece  of  music  of  three 
strains.    Called  also  Rondo. 
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Rondo,  ron'dO.    Rondeau. 

Ronton,  Boil  von.  run'yini  nr  ron'yon,  n. 
[From  Fr.  romt,  itch,  mange,  from  L.  ro- 
biffO,  roliiginis,  rust.]  A  mangy,  scabby 
animal;  a  scurry  person;  a  drab. 

Roiitgcit  rays,  ront'gen,  n.  Very  rapid 
waves  of  ether  whioh  penetrate  most  sub- 
stances except  metals,  bones,  fee.,  and 
enable  photographs  to  be  taken  of  these  in 
the  living  body,  &c.  (X-rays). 

Rood,  rod,  n.  [The  same  word  as  rod, 
A. Sax.  rdd,  a  cross,  a  rod  or  pole;  comp. 
D.  roede,  G.  rut  he,  a  rod  or  switch  and  a 
measure  of  length.  ]  A  square  measure,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  statute  acre,  equal  to  1210 
square  yards;  a  measure  of  5J  yards  in 
length;  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch;  also,  a  square 
pole,  or  272i  square  feet,  used  in  estimating 
mason  work;  a  cross  or  crucifix;  a  large 
crucifix  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
cel, often  supported  on  the  rood-beam  or 
rood-screen.— Rood-arch.  n.  The  arch 
in  a  church  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
so  called  from  the  rood  being  placed  here. 
—  Rood-beam,  n.  A  beam  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church  for 
supporting  the  rood.— Rood-loft,  n.  A 
gallery  over  the  rood-screen  in  a  church 
where  the  rood  was  placed.  —  Rood- 
screen,  n.  A  screen  or  ornamental  par- 
tition separating  the  choir  of  a  church  from 
the  nave. 

Roof,  rof,  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrdf,  a  roof;  cog. 
Icel.  hrdf,  a  shed  under  which  ships  are 
built;  rdf,  a  roof;  D.  roe/,  a  cover,  a  cabin.] 
The  cover  of  any  house  or  building  irre- 
spective of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  that  which  corresponds  with  or 
resembles  the  covering  of  a  house,  as  the 
arch  or  top  of  a  vault,  a  furnace,  the  top  of 
a  carriage,  &c;  a  canopy;  the  palate;  a 
house. — v.t.  To  cover  with  a  roof ;  to  inclose 
in  a  house;  to  shelter.— Roofer,  rof'er,  n. 
One  who  roofs.— Roofing,  rof'ing,  n.  The 
act  of  covering  with  a  roof ;  the  materials 
of  which  a  roof  is  composed;  the  roof  itself. 
Roofless,  rof'les,  a.  Having  no  roof; 
having  no  house  or  home ;  unsheltered. — 
Roof-tree,  n.    A  main  beam  in  a  roof. 

Rook,  ruk,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrdc,  D.  roek,  L.G. 
rok,  Icel.  hrdkr,  Sw.  roka,  O.H.G.  hruoh, 
probably  from  the  cry  which  the  bird  utters; 
comp.  Gael,  roc,  to  croak,  L.  raucus,  hoarse.] 
A  bird  resembling  the  crow,  but  differing 
from  it  in  not  feeding  on  carrion  but  on 
insects  and  grain,  also  in  having  the  root 
of  the  bill  bare  of  feathers;  a  cheat;  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow. — v.i.  and  t.  To 
cheat;  to  defraud.— Rookery,  ruk'er-i,  n. 
A  wood  used  for  nesting-places  by  rooks; 
the  rooks  belonging  to  a  rookery ;  a  breed- 
ing-place of  sea-birds;  a  close  assemblage 
of  poor  mean  dwellings  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  class;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers, 
&c— Rooky,  ruk'i,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks. 

Rook,  ruk,  n.  [Fr.  roc,  It.  rocco,  Sp.  roque, 
from  Per.  and  Ar.  rokh,  the  rook  or  castle 
at  chess.]  Chess,  one  of  the  four  pieces 
placed  on  the  corner  squares  of  the  board ; 
also  called  a  Castle. 

Room,  rom,  n.  [A.Sax.  rwm=Icel.  rum, 
D.  ruim,  O.Sax.,  O.Fris.,  L.G.,  Sw.,  and 
Dan.  rum,  G.  raum,  room,  space;  Goth. 
rums,  place,  space;  same  root  as  L.  rus, 
country.  Rummage  is  a  derivative.]  Space; 
compass;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small; 
space  or  place  unoccupied  or  unobstructed; 
fit  occasion ;  opportunity;  place  or  station 
once  occupied  by  another;  stead;  an  apart- 
ment in  a  house ;  any  division  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition;  particular 
place  or  station  (N.T.).— To  make  room,  to 
open  a  way  or  passage;  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions; to  open  a  space  or  place  for  anything. 
— To  give  room,  to  withdraw ;  to  make  way 
for  another.— Roomful,  rom'ful,  n.  As 
much  or  as  many  as  a  room  will  hold. — 
Roomy,  rom'i,  a.  Having  ample  room; 
spacious.— Roomily,  rom'i-li,  adv.  Spa- 
ciously.—Roominess,  rom'i-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  roomy;  spaciousness. 

Roost,  rost,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrdst,  D.  roest,  a 
roost;  connections  doubtful.]  The  pole  or 
other  support  ou  which  fowls  rest  at  night; 
a  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. — 


At  roost,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  sleep.— 
v.i.  To  occupy  a  roost;  to  lodge;  to  settle.— 
Rooster,  ros'ter,  n.  The  male  of  the 
domestic  fowl;  acock.     {American.) 

Roost,  ft.  The  tidal  race  in  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands. 

Root,  rot,  n.  [From  Icel.  rdt,  Sw.  rot,  Dan. 
rod;  connected  with  L.  radix  (whence 
radical),  Gr.  rhiza,  root,  E.  wort.]  That 
part  of  a  plant  which  fixes  itself  in  the 
earth,  and  by  means  of  its  radicles  imbibes 
nutriment;  a  bulb,  tuber,  or  similar  part  of 
a  plant;  that  which  resembles  a  root  in 
position  or  function  ;  the  part  of  anything 
that  resembles  the  root  of  a  plant  (the  root 
of  a  tooth);  foundation  or  base;  the  origin 
or  cause  of  anything ;  that  part  of  a  word 
which  conveys  its  essential  meaning,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  formative  parts  by 
which  this  meaning  is  modified;  an  ultimate 
form  or  element  from  which  words  are 
derived  or  regarded  as  having  arisen;  math. 
the  root  of  any  quantity  is  such  a  quantity 
as,  when  multiplied  into  itself  a  certain 
number  of  times,  will  exactly  produce  that 
quantity.— To  take  root,  or  to  strike  root,  to 
become  planted  or  fixed,  or  to  be  estab- 
lished.— v.i.  To  fix  the  root;  to  be  firmly 
fixed ;  to  be  established. — v.t.  To  fix  by  the 
root;  to  plant  and  fix  deep  in  the  earth;  to 
plant  deeply;  to  impress  deeply  and  durably 
(principles  rooted  in  the  mind).  —  Root- 
crop,  n.  A  crop  of  plants  with  esculent 
roots,  as  turnips,  beets,  &c.  —  Rooted, 
rot'ed,  p.  and  a.  Having  roots;  firmly 
fixed;  fixed  in  the  heart  (a  rooted  antipathy). 
— Rootedly,  rbt'ed-li,  adv.  In  a  rooted 
manner;  deeply;  from  the  heart. — Rooted- 
ness,  rot'ed-nes,  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  rooted.— Rootcry,  rot'er-i,  n.  A 
pile  of  roots  used  as  an  ornamental  object 
in  gardening.— Root-house,  n.  A  house 
for  storing  potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  roots. 
— Root-leaf,  n.  A  leaf  growing  immedi- 
ately from  the  root.— Rootless,  rbt'les,  a. 
Having  no  root.— Rootlet,  rotlet,  n.  A 
radicle  ;  a  little  root.  —  Root-stork,  n. 
Bot.  a  prostrate  rooting  stem;  a  rhizome. — 
Rooty,  rbt'i,  a.    Full  of  roots. 

Root,  rot,  v.t.  [Formerly  wrote,  from  A. 
Sax.  wrdtan,  to  root  up,  from  wr6t,  Fris. 
wrote,  a  snout ;  D.  wroeten,  Icel.  rdta,  Dan. 
rode,  to  root  up  as  with  the  snout;  akin 
G.  riissel,  a  snout.]  To  dig  or  burrow  in 
with  the  snout ;  to  turn  up  with  the  snout, 
as  a  swine ;  to  tear  up  or  out  as  if  by  root- 
ing; to  remove  or  destroy  utterly;  to  ex- 
terminate: generally  with  up,  out,  away, 
kc.—v.i.  To  turn  up  the  earth  with  the 
snout,  as  swine. 

Ropallc,  ro-pal'ik,  a.  [Gr.  hopalon,  a  club.] 
Club-formed ;  swelling  out  toward  the  end. 

Rope,  rop,  n.  [A.Sax.  rap,  a  rope  =  Icel. 
reip,  D.  reep,  roop,  G.  reif,  Goth,  raips.] 
A  cord  of  some  thickness ;  a  general  name 
applied  to  cordage  over  1  inch  in  circum- 
ference; a  row  or  string  consisting  of  a 
number  of  things  united  (a  rope  of  onions), 
— Rope's  end,  a  short  piece  of  rope,  often 
used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. — 
Rope  of  sand,  proverbially,  a  feeble  union 
or  tie;  a  band  easily  broken. — To  give  a 
person  rope,  to  let  him  go  on  without  check. 
— v.i. — roped,  roping.  To  be  formed  into 
filaments  from  any  glutinous  or  adhesive 
quality. — v.t.  To  fasten  or  tie  with  a  rope 
or  ropes ;  to  pull  by  a  rope.  —  Rope- 
dancer,  n.  One  who  dances  or  performs 
acrobatic  feats  on  a  rope  extended  at  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. — 
—Rope-ladder,  n.  A  ladder  made  of 
ropes.  —  Rope-maker,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  ropes  or  cordage. — 
Rope-making,  n.  The  art  or  business 
of  manufacturing  ropes  or  cordage.— Ro- 
per, ro'per,  n.  A  rope-maker;  one  who 
ropes  goods.  —  Ropery,  ro'per-i,  n.  A 
place  where  ropes  are  made;  a  rope-walk. — 
Rope-spinner,  n.  One  that  spins  or 
makes  ropes. — Rope-walk,  n.  A  long 
covered  walk  or  a  long  building  where  ropes 
are  manufactured.— Rope-yarn,  n.  Yarn 
for  ropes,  consisting  of  a  single  thread  which 
is  twisted  into  strands. — Ropy,  ro'pi,  a. 
[Lit.  like  a  rope,  forming  ropes.]  Having 
such  consistence  that  it  may  be  drawn  into 


viscous  filaments;  stringy;  glutinous.—  Rt,< 
wine,  wine  Bhowing  a  flaky  sediment  a! 
oily  appearance.  —  Ropily,  rO'pi-li,  an 
In  a  ropy  or  viscous  manner.  Ropim-n 
ro'pi-ues,  n.  The  state  of  being  ropy. 
Roq  iielaurc,  ro'ke  16r,  n.  [From  theDu  ' 
de  Roquelaure.]  A  kind  of  short  clo 
used  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Rorlc,  ro'rik,  a.    [L.  ros,  rorix,  dew.]    p< 
tainine    to   or    resembling   dew ;  dewy  , 
It ori  IV roiis,  ro-rif'er-us,  a.    Gtnerati 
or  producing  dew. 

Rorqual,  ror'kwal,  n.  A  large  whale 
several  species,  not  an  object  of  capture, 
it  yields  little  oil  or  whalebone. 

Rosace,  ro-zas',  n.    [Fr.,  from  rose,  a  ro» 
An   ornamental  piece  of  plaster-work 
the  centre  of  a  ceiling. 

Rosaceous,  Rosary.    Under  Rose. 

Rose,  roz,  n.    [A.Sax.  rose,  Fr.  rote,  fr< 
L.  rosa,  a  rose;  allied  to  Gr.  rhodon,  a  ro 
probably  from  an  Eastern  source.J    A  wi 
known    and   universally   cultivated  pi* 
and  flower  of  many  species  and  varieti 
found    in    almost    every   country   of  t 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  a 
the  New  World;   a  knot  of  ribbon  in  t 
form  of  a  rose,  used  as  an  ornament; 
perforated  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  spout,  &c, 
distribute  water  in  fine  shower-like  je 
a  popular  name  of  the  disease  erysipeli 
from  its  colour ;  a  circular  card  or  disc, 
diagram  with  radiating  lines,  as  the  co 
pass-card.  —  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  ci 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  a 
Lancaster,  the  badge  of  the  former  hoi 
being  a  white,  of  the  latter  a  red  roae 
Under  the  rose,  in  secret;  privately;  ii 
manner  that  forbids  disclosure.— v.t. 
render  rose-coloured;  to  cause  to  flush 
blush.  {Poet.)— Rosaceous,  ro-za'shus, 
[L.    rosaceus.]     Rose-like;    composed 
petals  in  a  circular  form  (a  rosaceout 
rolla);   pertaining   to   the   rose  family 
plants.  —  Rosantline,    ro-zan'i-lin, 
[That   is,  rose-aniline.]     A  substance 
tained  from  aniline  yielding  a  beauti 
red  dye.  —  Rosary,  r6'za-ri,  n.    [Lit 
chaplet  or  garland  of  roses.]    A  chaplet  * 
garland ;  formerly  often  adopted  as  a  t 
of  books,  consisting  of  pieces  culled  fr , 
various  authors ;  a  string  of  beads  used 
Roman   Catholics,  on   which   they  co 
their  prayers,  there  being  so  many  sn 
beads  each  for  an  Ave  Maria,  and  so  m: 
large  ones  each  for  a  Paternoster.— I 
seal,  ro'ze-al,  a.    Like  a  rose  in  smel 
colour;  roseate}.  —  Rose-applo,  n. 
Eastern  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  latter  seen 
like  the  rose  and  flavoured  like  an  apri' 
—Roseate,  ro'ze-at,  a.    [L.  roseus,  ro 
Full  of  roses;  of  a  rose  colour;  bloomiui 
Rosebud,  roz'bud,  n.    The  bud  of  a  n 
the  flower  of  the  rose  just  appearing 
Rose-carnation,  n.     A  carnation 
ground  colour  of  whose  petals  is  stri 
with    rose    colour.  —  Rose-colour, 
The  colour  of  the  rose;  fig.  beauty;  oi 
fancied  beauty  or  attractiveness. —Ro 
coloured,  a.     Having  the  colour  0 
rose;  highly  alluring.— Rose-dlamni 
n.    A  diamond  nearly  hemispherical, 
with  twenty-four  triangular  faces  roue  • 
hexagonal  centre.—  Rose-engine,  n.  I 
appendage  to  the  turning-lathe,  by  whi<  • 
surface,  such  as  a  watch-case,  is  engr?  • 
with  a  variety  of  curved  lines.— Rose-g: 
n.  An  excrescence  on  the  dog-rose.— R« 
lined,  a.  Of  the  hue  or  colour  of  the  r 
rosy.— Rose-Up,  n.  A  lip  of  a  rosy  col  • 
(Tenn.)  —  Rosellate,    ro-zel'at,  a. 
applied  to  leaves  when  they  are  dispi 
like  the  petals  of  a  rose.—  Rose-mad<  I 
Rose-lake,  n.    A  pigment  of  a  rich 
or  rose  colour.— Rose-mallow,  n.  S  1 
as  Hollyhock.— Rose-noble,  n.   An  - 
cient  English  gold  coin,  stamped  with 
figure  of  a  rose,  current  at  6s.  8d—  B<  ■ 
pink,  n.    A  pigment  having  a  rosy    I 
colour  or  hue.— a.  Roseate ;  having  a    - 
cate  bloom.— Rose-quartz,  n.  A  va  y 
of  quartz  which  is  rose-red.— Rose-re*  • 
Red  as  a  rose.— Rosery,  ro'zer-i,  n.  l 
place  wnere  roses  grow;  a  nursery  of  e 
bushes.— Rosette,  ro-zet',  n.    [Fr.,  a  I 
of  rose.]     An  imitation  of  a  rose,  a  7 
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pbOO)    IW6d    a*   'in    ornament    or    badge; 

,-h.  u  Bower  ornament  of  frequent  use  In 

dun  ami  111  all  stylos.-  Itoscl  11111. 

,,111111,   11     [L.,  from  rosa,  11  rose.j    A 

irotoil  to  i  he  cultivation  of  roses. 

,^c.\(  jii«'i*.  11       Water  tinctured  with 

joes  by  distillation      Kone*W  Indow,  n. 

uvular  window  divided  into  com 

.itimnts  by  mulliona  «r  tracery  radiating 

hiug  from  a  centre:    culled   also 

wheel  and   Marigold    Window. 

om'-moo<I,    11.      The    wood    of    South 

11    decs,   bo   named    because   when 

at  it  has  a  taint  agreeable  smell 

[  roses:     in    the     highest     esteem     for 

work.        ltottliic.HN,   ro'zi-nes,    n. 

c  quality  of  being  rosy  or  of  resembling 

.  clour   of  the   rose     Itosolic   acid, 

.•ol  ik.  1;      A  dye-stuff  akin  to  rosaniline. 

Itosv   ' "    '.   "•    Resembling  a  rose  in 

lour;  blushing;  blooming;  .%.  very  allur- 

;  or  hopeful  (/'(»•//  prospects). 

I  m\  r6a,  pret.  of  rise. 

ImBMUTi  roz'ma-ri,  n.  [O.E.  rostnarine, 

in  L.   rotmarinus,  rosemary — ros,  dew, 

d  wuurinus,  marine,  from  mare,  the  sea. J 

1    evergreen    shrub    having    a    fragrant 

,  11  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste, 

i  yielding  by  distillation  a  light,  pale, 

« titial  oil  of  great  fragrance. 

t>cnln,  ro-ze'6-la,  n.    [From  L.  rosa,  a 

,    /  a  kind  of  rash  or  rose-coloured 

•orescence,  occurring  in  connection  with 

it  febrile  complaints. 

Mttm-WOOd,  ro-zet'a,  n.  A  furniture 
1  >d  of  an  orange-red  colour  with  very 
<lk  veins,  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
H.etle.  Under  Rose. 
■Mcriu'ian,  roz-i-kro'shi-an,  n.  \~L.  rosa, 
sose,  and  crux,  cruris,  a  cross,  the  name 
crinating  from  that  of  the  alleged  fouuder 
mmkreuz  (rosy  cross).]  One  of  a  secret 
sp  or  society  said  to  have  originated  in 
t  fourteenth  century,  but  brought  into 
rice  much  more  recently,  whose  members 
ujle  great  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of 
ti  secrets  of  nature,  and  especially  as  to 
tl  transmutation  of  metals,  the  prolonga- 
te of  life,  &c,  and  were  often  known  as 
Others  of  the  Rosy  Cross.— a.  Pertaining 
tine  Rosicrucians  or  their  arts. — Kosi- 
riciuiiism,  roz-i-kro'shi-an-ism,  n.  The 
a,  practices,  or  doctrines  of  the  Rosi- 
:ians. 

,  roz'in,  n.  [Corruption  of  resin.]  The 
e  given  to  resin  when  it  is  employed 

solid  state  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
lined  from  turpentine  by  distillation, 
volatile  oil  coming  over  and  the  rosin 
aining  behind. — v.t.  To  rub  or  cover 
with  rosin.— Rosiny,  roz'i-ni,  a.  Re- 
iling  rosin ;  abounding  with  rosin. — 
<in-oi  1,  n.  An  oil  manufactured  from 
resin,  used  for  machinery,  &c. 
igllo,  Rosollo,  ro-zol'i-6,  n.  [It. 
lio.]    A  red  wine  of  Malta;  a  species  of 


iet,  ros'et,  n.    The  kalong  or  flying-fox. 

>o-antico,  ros'6-an-te"ko,  n.  [It. 
>,  red,  and  antico,  ancient.]  A  technical 
for  the  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  used 
ancients  for  statuary  purposes, 
ros'tel,  n.  [L.  rostellum,  dim.  of 
a  beak.  Rostrum.]  Bot.  any 
beak-shaped  process,  as  in  the  stigma 
any  violets.— Rostellate,  ros'tel-at, 
.aving  a  rostel.— Rostelliform,  ros- 
orm,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  rostel. 

Pr,  ros'ter,  n.    [D.  rooster,  a  thing  for 
ing,  a  gridiron,  a  table  or  list,  a  roster 

last  meaning  probably  from  perpen- 

ar  and   horizontal   lines   of   tabular 

ments    giving   a   grated   appearance. 

]    A  iist  showing  the  rotation  of 

who  relieve  or  succeed  each  other;  a 
.  list  showing  the  rotation  in  which 

duals,  companies,  regiments,  &c,  are 
'  on  to  serve. 

rum.  ros'trum,  n.    [L.,  the  beak  of  a 
or  other  animal,  the  beak  of  a  ship, 

rodo,  to  gnaw.    Rodent.]    The  beak 
11  of  a  bird  or  other  animal;  the  beak 

ship,  especially  of   an   ancient   war 
7;  an  elevated  place  in  the  forum  at 


, 


Koine   when-   mat  1, ms,    funeral    harangues, 

fee ,    wire    delivered    (so  called    1.. 
adorned  with  the  rostra  of  captured  ships); 

hence,  a  platform   from  which  any  speak)  1 

addresses  ins  audience     Host  nil,  roVtral, 
(i.    Pertaining  to  a  rostrum  ,  pertaining  i" 

the  beak  of  a  bird  or  other  animal.      Itox- 

tHttOi  ros'trat,  a.    Furnished  01  adorned 
with  beaks;  beak  shaped;  baring  a  process 

resembling  the   l.euk  of  a  bird.-  Itnslri- 
forin,  roB'tri-form,   a.     Having  the  form 

of  a  beak 

It os  11  la  roz'Q  la,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  rosa,  a 
rose.]  A  small  rose;  anisette.      ItoHiilulf, 

i".  u  lat,  (i.    Bot,  having  the  leaves  arranged 
in  little  rose-like  clusters. 

Bogy.     Under  Rosk. 

ltol.  rot,  v.i.  —  rotted,  rotting.  [A. Sax. 
rot  inn,  to  rot;  D.  rotten,  leel.  rotna,  to  rot, 
ro/iiin,  rotten  (whence  K.  rotten,  which  is 
not  used  as  the  pp.  of  rot).]  To  decompose; 
to  become  putrid;  to  go  to  decay.— v.t.  To 
make  putrid;  to  cause  to  decompose;  to 
bring  to  corruption;  to  expose  to  a  process 
of  partial  rotting,  as  flax;  to  ret;  used  in 
the  imperative  as  a  sort  of  imprecation  {rot 
it).—  n.  Putrefaction ;  a  fatal  distemper  in- 
cident to  sheep,  caused  by  the  liver-fluke;  a 
disease  very  injurious  to  the  potato;  the 
potato  disease. 

Rota,  ro'ta,  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  An  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Rome,  composed  of 
twelve  prelates;  a  school  roll  or  list;  a 
roster. 

ltof  .'it-ism,  ro'ta-sizm,  n.  [Gr.  rotahismos.] 
Faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R;  burr. 

Rotarlaii,  ro-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  a  world-wide  organization,  originating 
in  America,  having  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  international  fellowship  and  high 
ethical  standards  between  business  and 
professional  men  and  members  of  various 
industries. 

Rotary,  ro'ta-ri,  a.  [From  L.  rota,  a  wheel; 
allied  to  G.  rad,  a  wheel;  W.  rhod,  a  wheel, 
rhedu,  to  turn;  Skr.  rathas,  a  chariot.  Ul- 
timately from  L.  rota  are  E.  round,  roll, 
rowel,  &c]  Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its 
axis;  pertaining  to  rotation;  rotatory. — 
Rotary  converter,  a  machine  for  converting 
alternating  electric  current  into  direct  cur- 
rent. —  Rotary  engine.  Rotatory.  — Ro- 
tate, ro'tat,  v.i.— rotated,  rotating.  [L. 
roto,  rotatum,  to  turn  round,  from  rota,  a 
wheel.]  To  revolve  or  move  round  a  centre; 
to  turn  round  as  a  wheel;  to  act  in  turn  or 
rotation.— v.t.  To  cause  to  turn  round  like 
a  wheel. — a.  Bot.  wheel-shaped;  monopetal- 
ous,  spreading  nearly  flat  without  any  tube. 
—Rotation,  ro-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  rotatio, 
rotationis.]  The  act  of  rotating  or  turning; 
the  motion  of  a  solid  body,  as  a  wheel  or 
sphere,  about  an  axis;  a  return  or  suc- 
cession in  a  series;  established  succession; 
the  course  in  which  persons  leave  their 
places  or  duties  at  certain  times,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others ;  a  recurring  series  of 
different  crops  grown  on  the  same  ground; 
the  order  of  recurrence  in  cropping. — Ro- 
tational, ro-ta'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
rotation.  —  Rotator,  ro-ta'ter,  n.  That 
which  rotates  or  causes  rotation ;  a  muscle 
producing  a  rolling  motion,  as  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh-bone.— Rotatory,  ro'ta- 
to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
rotation ;  exhibiting  rotation  ;  rotary.  — 
Rotatory  or  rotary  steam-engine,  an  engine 
in  which  a  rotatory  motion  is  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  steam  without  the 
intervention  of  reciprocating  parts.—  Rota- 
tory muscle,  a  rotator.— Rotor,  ro'tor,  n. 
[L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  The  revolving  part  of 
an  electric  generator  or  motor. 

Rotatoria,  ro-ta-to'ri-a,  n.pl.  Same  as 
Rotifera. 

Rotche,  roch,  n.  [D.  rotje,  a  petrel;  comp. 
Prov.G.  rdtsche,  a  duck.]  A  bird  of  the 
auk  family;  the  little  auk. 

Rote,  rot,  n.  [O.Fr.  rote,  a  way,  a  route. 
Route.]  Repetition  of  words  or  sounds 
without  attending  to  the  signification; 
mere  effort  of  memory:  in  the  phrase  by 
rote,  by  memory  merely  without  intelligence. 

Rotifers,  Rotifera,  ro'ti-ferz,  ro-tif'er-a, 


n.pl.   |i,  rotm,  a  srbt  1 1.  and  1. ,...  to  oan  1  | 
A  class  of  animalcules,  which,  tbroui 
miorosoopi  ,  appi  ar  1 

whulice  II  ,N    |,;lw     |„  ,   ,,  ,  ;t  ]  ].  ,|   „  /, ,  ,  /  „„,,„„/ 

pules.  Itollloi'in,  ro'ti  form,  a.  SI 
like  a  wheel 

Itolor      Boi  LAT. 

Itot ten,  rot'n,  a.    [A  Scandinavian  srord 

[01  I  rotinii.  8w  rutten,  n.ti,  n,  a  pari 
ol  an  old  rerb  akin  to  rot.|  Putrid  .  1 
togi  dacom] t  by  the  natural  process  of 

decay;  unsound,  .lef,  ,  1  ,v,  ,,,  pr| 
ruptj  fetid;  ill  KmelhoK  Rotten  oorxmgh, 
a  name  given  to  certain  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land  before  the  reform  of  1832,  which  bad 
fallen  into  decay  and  bad  a  mere  handful 
of  voters,  but  which  still  retained  the  privl 
lego  of  sending  members  to  parliament 

It  o  II 4- It  I. V  rot'n-li,  adv.    In  a  rotten  n  an 
ner;  putridly;  unsoundly.     ltoll<  iiim-nm, 
rot'n-nes,  n,    .state  of  being  rottx  a;  n 
faction;  unsoundness.  —  Itolli'ii-slonr, 
n.     A  soft  stone  much  used  for  pol 
household  articles  of  brass  orothei  tni  ta), 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  sill 
limestones. 

Rotund,  rotund', a.  [L. rofamdiu, formed 

from  rota,  awheel.  Round  is  a  form  oi  the 
same  word.  Rotary,  Ror.\i>.|  Hound; 
spherical;  globular;  bot.  circumscribed  by 
one  unbroken  curve,  or  without  angles. — 
Itoliimln.  Rotiiiulo,  ro-tun'da,  ro -tun'- 
do,  n.  [It.  rotonda.  See  above]  A  round 
building;  any  building  that  is  round  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside.— Rot  11 11  <la I «\ 
ro-tun'dat,  a.  Rounded  off.— Rotundity, 
Itoliiiidncss,  ro-tun'di-ti,  ro  tund'nes,  n. 
Sphericity;  circularity. 

Roturler,  rd-tll-re-a,  n.  [Fr.,  a  plebeian.] 
A  plebeian;  a  man  of  mean  extraction. 

Rouble,  ro'bl,  n.  [Rus.]  The  unit  of  the 
Russian  money  system,  was  equal  to  about 
2s.  lid.,  and  divided  into  100  kopecks. 
Written  also  Ruble. 

Roucbe,  rosh,  n.    Ruche. 

Roue,  ro-a,  n.  [Fr.  ppr.  of  rouer,  to  break 
on  the  wheel,  from  roue,  L.  rota,  a  wheel; 
lit.  one  worthy  of  suffering  on  the  wheel. 
Rotary.J  A  person  devoted  to  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  sensuality;  a  rake. 

Rouge,  r6zh,  n.  [Fr.  rouge,  from  L.  rubeus, 
red.]  A  cosmetic  prepared  from  the  dried 
flowers  of  the  safflower,  used  to  impart  an 
artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks  or  lips;  a 
powder  of  a  scarlet  colour  used  for  polish- 
ing gold,  silver,  &c.— v.i.— rouged,  rouging. 
To  paint  the  face,  or  rather  the  cheeks, 
with  rouge.— v.t.  To  paint  or  tinge  with 
rouge—  Rouge-croix,  krwa,  n.  [Fr.,  red- 
cross.]  Rouge-dragon,  n.  [Fr.,  red- 
dragon.]  Names  of  two  pursuivants  of  the 
Herald's  College.— Rouge-<>t-noir,  rbzh- 
e-uwar,  n.  [Fr.,  red  and  black.]  A  game 
at  cards  played  between  a  '  banker'  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons,  at  a  table 
marked  with  four  spots  of  a  diamond  shape, 
two  coloured  black  and  two  red. 

Rough,  ruf,  a.  [A.Sax.  ruh,  rough,  shaggy; 
cog.  D.  ruig,  ruw,  L.G.  rug,  Dan.  ru,  G. 
rauh,  ranch,  rough;  Lith.  raukas,  wrinkle.] 
Having  prominences  or  inequalities;  not 
smooth ;  having  many  irregularities  of  sur- 
face; harsh  to  the  feel;  unfinished;  un- 
polished; shaggy;  ragged;  coarse;  swelling 
into  billows  or  breakers;  stormy,  as  the  sea 
or  weather;  not  mild  or  gentle  in  character; 
boisterous;  untamed;  not  mild  or  courteous; 
rude  and  brusque ;  harsh  ;  severe ;  cruel ; 
not  refined  or  delicate ;  astringent ;  sour; 
harsh  to  the  ear;  grating;  unharmonious ; 
vague;  crude  (a  rough  guess).—  Rough  dia- 
mond, a  diamond  uncut;  hence,  fig.  a  person 
of  genuine  worth  but  rude  and  unpolished 
manners.— Rough  and  ready,  of  a  hasty  and 
unfinished  sort;  unpolished;  unceremonious 
in  manner,  but  reliable  and  always  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.  —  v.t.  To  give  a 
rough  appearance  to;  to  make  rough;  to 
break  in,  as  a  horse ;  to  shape  out  roughly, 
as  a  stone;  to  rough-hew.— To  rough  it,  to 
submit  to  hardships ;  to  put  up  for  a  time 
with  rough  accommodation.— n.  The  state 
of  being  coarse  or  in  the  original  material: 
with  the  (materials  or  work  in  the  rough); 
a  rowdy ;  a  rude  coarse  fellow ;  a  bully.— 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  00;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  tfteu;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;      wh,  whig;     zh, 
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llouuli-cuMt,  v.t.  To  form  In  its  first 
rudiments  ;  bo  mould  without,  nicety  or  ele- 
pini'o;  to  rover  With  a  coarse  sort  of  plMter 
composed  of  lime  and  gravel  (to  roinjh  OCUt 
a  building).— ».  The  form  of  a  thing  in  its 
first  rudiments;  a  coarse  kind  of  plastering 
tor  an  external  wall.  —  Roogh-draft, 
ltoimh-druuglit,  v.t.  To  draft  or  draw 
roughly;  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of.  n.  A 
rough  orrude  sketch.— Rough-draw,  V.t. 
To  draw  or  delineate  coarsely.— Roughen, 
ruf'n,  v.t.  To  make  rough,  —  v.i.  To  grow 
or  hecome  rough.  —  Hough-footed,  o. 
Feather  footed.  —  Rough- lie w,  v.t.  To 
hew  coarsely  without  smoothing;  to  give 
the  first  form  orshape to.— Bough-hewn, 
p.  and  a.  Hewn  coarsely  without  smooth- 
ing; rugged;  unpolished;  of  coarse  manners. 
Koughlsh,  ruf'ish,  a.  In  some  degree 
rough.  Rough-legged,  a.  Having  legs 
covered  with  feathers:  said  of  birds.  — 
Roughly,  ruf'li,  adv.  In  a  rough  manner; 
with  unevon  surface;  harshly;  severely; 
uncivilly;  rudely;  violently;  not  gently; 
boisterously;  tempestuously.  —  Rough- 
ness, ruf'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  rough;  harshness  to  the  taste  or  ear ; 
unevennesB  of  surface;  ruggedness;  as- 
perity of  temper;  coarseness  of  behaviour 
or  address;  tempestuousness  ;  violence. — 
Rough-rider,  n.  One  who  breaks  horses. 
—  Rough -shod,  a.  Shod  with  shoes 
armed  with  points.— To  ride  rough-shod,  fig. 
to  pursue  a  violent  or  selfish  course,  regard- 
less of  the  pain  it  may  cause  others. 
Roulade,  ro-lad,  n.  [Fr.,  from  rouler,  to 
roll.]  Music,  a  rapid  run  of  notes,  generally 
introduced  as  an  embellishment. 
Rouleau,  ro-lo',  n.  pi.  English  Rouleaus, 
ro-loz,  French  Rouleaux,  ro-16.  [Fr., lit. 
a  roll.  Roll.]  A  little  roll;  a  roll  of  coin 
made  up  in  paper. 

Roulette,  ro-let',  n.  [Fr.,  properly  a  little 
wheel,  a  castor,  from  rouler,  to  roll.  ROLL.] 
A  game  of  chance  played  with  a  ball  at 
a  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cavity 
surmounted  by  a  revolving  disc  having  its 
circumference  divided  into  compartments 
coloured  black  and  red  alternately,  into 
any  one  of  which  the  ball  may  drop;  a  tool 
furnished  with  a  little  toothed  wheel,  used 
by  engravers  for  producing  dotted  work. 
Rouuiansch,  n.  Romansch. 
Bounce,  rouns,  n.  [Comp.  D.  ronds,  wheel 
of  a  printing-press,  from  rond,  round.]  The 
handle  of  a  printing-press  that  is  worked 
by  hand. 

Round,  round,  a.  [O.Fr.  roond,  round, 
Mod.Fr.  rond,  round,  from  L.  rotundus, 
round,  rotund,  from  rota,  a  wheel.  Ro- 
tary. Rotund  is  a  doublet  of  this.]  Hav- 
ing every  part  of  the  surface  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  centre;  spherical;  globu- 
lar ;  circular ;  cylindrical ;  having  a  curved 
form;  swelling;  plump;  not  given  as  ex- 
tremely accurate  (in  round  numbers) ;  large; 
considerable  (a  good  round  sum);  full  in 
utterance;  candid;  free  or  plain  in  speech; 
without  delicacy  or  reserve;  without  cir- 
cumlocution ;  positive  (a  round  assertion) ; 
smart  or  rapid  (a  round  trot).  —  Round 
dance,  a  dance,  as  a  polka,  waltz,  &c,  in 
which  the  couples  wheel  round  the  room. — 
Round  game,  a  game,  as  at  cards,  in  which 
an  indefinite  number  of  players  can  take 
part,  each  on  his  own  account.  —  Round 
Table,  the  table  round  which  sat  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights.—  Round  number, 
a  number  that  ends  with  a  cipher,  and  may 
be  divided  by  10  without  a  remainder;  a 
number  not  exact,  but  near  enough  the 
truth  to  serve  the  purpose.— n.  That  which 
is  round,  as  a  circle,  a  sphere,  a  globe;  a 
series  coming  back  to  where  it  began  (a 
round  of  toasts);  a  series  of  events  or 
duties  which  come  back  to  the  point  of 
commencement;  the  step  of  a  ladder;  a 
walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard  or  an 
officer  among  sentinels;  a  short  musical 
composition  in  which  three  or  more  voices 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  stated  succes- 
sive phrases,  sing  the  same  music  (in  unison 
or  octave)  the  combination  of  all  the  parts 
producing  correct  harmony;  a  dance  in  a 
ring;  a  general  discharge  of  firearms  by  a 
body  of  troops,  in  which  each  soldier  fires 
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once;    ammunition    for    firing   once.  —  A 
round  of  beef,  a  cut  of  the  thigh  through 
and  across  the  bono.— adv.    On  all  sides; 
circularly;  not  in  a  direct  lino;  through  a 
circle,  as  of  friends  or  houses.— All  round, 
over  the  whole  place;  in  every  direction.— 
To  bring  one  round,  to  restore  one  to  health, 
composure,   or  the  like;    to  cause  one  to 
alter   his    opinions.  —  To   come   round,   to 
change  one's  opinions;  to  be  restored  to 
health,  or  the  like. — To  turn  round,  to  turn 
one's  self  about;  to  change  one's  side;  to 
desert  one's  party.—  prep.  On  every  side  of; 
around;  about,  in  a  circular  course.  —  To 
come  or  get  round  one,  to  gain  advantage 
over  one  by  flattery  or  deception. — v.t.  To 
make  rouud ;  to  make  full  or  complete ;  to 
make  full,  smooth,  and  flowing. —  v.i.  To 
grow  or  become  round;  to  become  complete 
or  full;  to  develop  into  the  full  type.— To 
round  to  (naut.),  to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship 
toward  the  wind.— Roundabout,  round'- 
a-bout,    a.      Indirect;    going   round;   not 
straightforward.  —  n.   A    large    horizontal 
wheel  on  which  children  ride;  a  merry-go- 
round;  an  arm-chair  with  a  rounded  back; 
a  short  close-fitting  jacket;  a  circular  dance. 
—  Round -backed,   Round-shoul- 
dered, a.     Having  a  round  or  slightly 
raised  back   or   shoulders.  —  Rounder, 
roun'der,  n.   One  who  rounds.— pi.  A  game 
like  fives,  but  played  with  a  football;   a 
game  played  with  a  short  bat  and  a  ball  by 
two  parties  or  sides,  on  a  piece  of  grouud 
marked  off.— Round-hand,  n.    A  style 
of   penmanship   in  which  the  letters  are 
round  and  full;  a  style  of  bowling  in  cricket 
in  which  the  arm  is  brought  round  horizon- 
tally. —  Roundhead,  round'hed,  n.    A 
name  given  by  the  Cavaliers  or  adherents 
of  Charles  I  to  members  of  the  Puritan  or 
parliamentary  party,  from  the  latter  hav- 
ing their  hair  closely  cut,  while  the  Cava- 
liers wore  theirs  long.— Roundheaded, 
round'hed-ed,  a.    Having  a  round  head  or 
top  (roundheaded  arches  and  windows).— 
Round-house,  n.    Alock-upt;  a  watch- 
house  t ;  a  cabin  on  the  after-part  of  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  ship,  having  the  poop  for 
its  roof. —Roundish,  round'ish,  a.  Some- 
what round. —Roundly,  round'li,  adv. 
In  a  round  form ;  openly;  plainly;  without 
reserve;  briskly;  with  speed;  to  the  purpose; 
vigorously.  — Roundness,  round'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  round;   circularity; 
sphericity ;      cylindrical     form ;     fulness ; 
smoothness  of  flow ;  plainness  of  speech  ; 
positiveness.  —  Round-robin,  n.     [Fr. 
rond,    round,   and  ruban,   a   ribbon.]    A 
written  petition,  memorial,  or  remonstrance 
signed  by  names  in  a  ring  or  circle  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  who  headed 
the  list.— Round-shot,  n.    A  spherical 
solid  shot  of  cast-iron  or  steel. — Round- 
tower,  n.    A  kind  of  tall,  slender  tower 
tapering  from  the  base  upwards,  generally 
with  a  conical  top,  often  met  with  in  Ire- 
land. 

Roundel,  roun'del,  n.  [Fr.  rondelle,  from 
rond,  round.  Round.]  Anything  having 
a  round  form;  a  round  figure;  a  circle;  a 
roundelay  (which  see). 

Roundelay,  roun'de-la,  n.  [O.Fr.  roun- 
dest, from  Fr.  rond,  round.  (Round.) 
The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by  lay,  a 
song.]  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting 
of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  are  in 
one  kind  of  rhyme  and  five  in  another;  a' 
song  or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain  is 
repeated;  a  dance  in  a  circle. 
Roup,  roup,  n.  [O.  and  Prov.E.  roop,  rope, 
to  cry,  a  cry,  hoarseness;  A. Sax.  hrdpan, 
Icel.  hrdpa,  to  cry.]  In  Scotland,  a  sale  of 
goods  by  auction  or  outcry. 
Roup,  rop,  n.    A  disease  of  poultry. 

Rouse,  rouz,  v.t. — roused,  rousing.  [Con- 
nected with  L.G.  ruse,  noise,  disturbance; 
A. Sax.  hredsan,  to  rush,  to  fall;  O.H.G. 
ruozjan,  to  rouse,  to  move.]  To  wake  from 
sleep ;  to  excite  to  thought  or  action  from 
a  state  of  idleness,  languor,  or  inattention; 
to  put  into  commotion ;  to  agitate ;  to 
startle;  to  surprise;  to  drive  from  a  lurking- 
place  or  cover;  a  hunting  term. — v.i.  To 
awake  from  sleep  or  repose;  to  be  excited 
to  thought  or  action. — n.    [Comp.  D.  roes, 
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a  bumper;   Q.  rausch,  drunkenness. ]     A 
carousal;    a    drinking    frolic   or   fentival. 
ITenn.)  -  Housing,   rou'ziug,  p.  u.u'. 
Having  power  to  awaken  or  excite;  stirring. 
—  ltouslliKly,    rou'zing  li,    adv.      In   a  I 
rousing  manner;  excitingly. 

ltoiissrtte,  ro-set',  n.  [Fr.,  from  rouut, 
red,  from  its  colour.]  A  kind  of  hat  of  a 
rusty  red  colour. 

Rout,  rout,  n.  [O.Fr.  route,  a  company,  a 
band,  a  division;  lit.  a  portion  broken  off 
or  separated;  from  L.L.  rupta,  from  I. 
ruptus,  broken,  pp.  of  rumpu,  to  break. 
Rupture.  J  A  company  of  persons;  a  rab- 
ble or  multitude;  a  fashionable  assembly 
or  large  evening  party;  an  uproar;  a  brawl; 
the  breaking  or  defeat  of  troops;  the  dis- 
order and  confusion  of  troops  thus  de- 
feated. — v.t.  To  break  the  ranks  of  and  put 
to  flight  in  disorder;  to  defeat  and  throw 
into  confusion ;  to  drive  or  chase  away ;  to 
dispel.— Routish,  rout'ish,  a.  Clamorous; 
disorderly. 

Rout,  rot,  v.t.  [Form  of  to  root.]  To  turn 
up  with  the  snout  (as  hogs) ;  to  root. 

Route,  rot,  n.  [Fr.  route,  O.Fr.  rote,  a  rut, 
way,  path,  from  L.L.  rupta,  a  path,  prop 
erly  rupta  via,  a  path  broken  through 
forests,  &c,  from  L.  ruptus,  broken,  pp. 
of  rumpo,  to  break.  Rout,  a  company 
Rupture.]  The  course  or  way  which  u 
travelled  or  passed,  or  to  be  passed;  a  past 
ing;  a  course;  a  march. — To  get  the  rout' 
(milit.),  to  receive  orders  to  quit  one  statior 
for  another;  route  march,  a  march  per 
formed  for  exercise  and  training,  by  a  bodj 
of  troops  in  full  equipment. 

Routine,  ro-ten',  n.  [Fr.,  from  route,  1 
way:  properly  the  way  which  one  invari 
ably  takes  through  custom.  Route.]  / 
round  of  business,  amusements,  or  plea 
sure,  daily  or  frequently  pursued ;  a  coura 
of  business  or  duties  regularly  returning 
habit  or  practice  adhered  to  by  force  o 
habit.— Routinist,  ro-ten'ist,  n.  One  ad 
dieted  to  routine. 

Rove,  rov,  v.i.— roved,  roving.  [Original! 
to  wander  for  plunder,  a  collateral  form  0 
reave,  directly  from  the  L.G.  or  D.;  L.G 
roven,  D.  rooven,  Dan.  rove,  Sw.  rofva,  t 
rob;  Icel.  rdfa,  rdpa,  to  wander.]  T 
wander;  to  ramble;  to  range;  to  go,  move 
or  pass  without  certain  direction  in  an 
manner. — v.t.  To  wander  over.— Rovei 
ro'ver,  n.  One  who  roves;  one  who  ramble 
about ;  a  fickle  or  inconstant  person ; 
pirate;  in  archery,  a  mark  chosen  at  will  c 
at  random,  chiefly  in  the  phrase,  to  shoot  c 
rovers,  equivalent  to  to  shoot  at  random.- 
Roving,  ro'ving,  n.  The  act  of  ramblin 
or  wandering.— Rovingly,  ro'ving-li,  ad".. 
In  a  roving  or  wandering  manner. 

Rove,  rov,  v.t. — roved,  roving.  [Akin  t 
reeve  or  to  ravel.]  To  draw  through  a 
eye  or  aperture;  to  bring  (wool  or  cottoi 
into  that  form  which  it  receives  befoi 
being  spun  into  thread;  to  card  into  flake 
as  wool,  &c— n.  A  roll  of  wool,  cotton,  &c 
drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted. 

Bow,  ro,  n.  [A. Sax.  rdw,  a  row;  perha] 
from  same  root  as  room,  and  meanii 
originally  the  space  or  interval  betwec 
rows.]  A  series  of  persons  or  thini 
arranged  in  a  continued  line;  aline;  aran 
a  file. 

Row,  ro,  v.t.    [A.Sax.  rdwan,  to  row=I« 
r6a,  Dan.  roe,  Sw.  ro,  D.  roeijen,  to  ro1 
Rudder  is  from  same  stem.]     To  imp 
along   the  surface   of   water  by  oars ; 
transport  by  rowing.— v.i.   To  labour  wi 
the  oar;  to  be  moved  by  means  of  oars.. 
n.  An  excursion  taken  in  a  boat  with  oai 
—Rower,    ro'er,   n.    One   that  rows 
manages  an  oar  in  rowing. — Rowloo 
ro'lok,  n.    A  contrivance  on  a  boat  s  gu 
wale   on  which  the  oar  rests  in  rowir 
formed  with  two  upright  pegs,  or  of  a  sint 
peg  or  otherwise. 

ROW",  rou,  n.  [Perhaps  short  for  rowdydo 
a  word  used  as  imitative  of  noise  or  d 
turbance;  or  from  rouse,  n.]  A  riotc 
noise;  a  turbulent,  noisy  disturbance; 
riot.     (Colloq.)— v.t.  To  scold.    (Colloq.) 

Rowan,  rou'an,  n.    [Same  as  Dan.  r< 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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rdnne-Ctr,  Sir.  iviiii,  tin-  rowan;  nkin  per- 
u>  old  roun,  round,  to  whisper,  rune, 
\.    run,   mystery,   there   being   sundry 
■aperstltions  connected  with  it.)     Moun- 
tain-ami. 

Howdy,  rou'di,  n.    [From  rowdydow.    See 

Row,  a  disturbance.  J  A  riotous  turbulent 
follow:  a  rough  (CoftooJ  a.  Disreputable; 
blackguard.  (Colloq.)  RowdylMh,  rou'- 
,.i.  Belonging  to  a  rowdy.  Rowdy- 
l»m.  rou'di-izm,  n.  The  conduct  of  a 
.  turbulent  blackguardism. 

KomcI.  rou'el,  n.  [O.Pr.  rouellt,  dim.  of 
rone,  L.  rota,  a  wheel.  Rotary.]  The 
little  wheel  of  a  spur  witli  sharp  points 
for  pricking  the  horse;  a  little  Hat  ring  or 
wheel  on  horses'  bits;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  horses,  answer- 
ing to  a  set  on  in  surgery.  -  Ro>vcl-hend, 
Che  axis  on  which  a  rowel  turns. 

Kowcii.  rou'en.  n.  [From  O.E.  rou;  rowe, 
a  form  of  rough.]    The  aftermath. 

K»)  ill,  roi'al,  a.  [Fr.  royal,  from  L.  regalia 
from  rex,  regis,  a  king.  Regal.]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  king;  pertaining  to 
the  crown;  regal;  becoming  a  king;  kingly; 
princely;  noble;  generous;  founded  or 
originated  by,  in  the  service  of,  under  the 
patronage  of,  or  receiving  support  from 
royalty  [royal  navy) ;  a  term  for  a  large  size 
of  paper.— Royal  Academy,  an  incorporated 
society  in  London  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts  and  having  forty- 
two  members. — Royal  assent.  Assent. — 
Royal  grant,  a  grant  by  letters  patent  from 
the  crown. — Royal  Red  Cross,  Order  of  the, 
a  decoration  awarded  to  ladies  as  a  reward 
for  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. — Royal  Standard,  a  rec- 
tangular banner  containing  the  Royal 
Arms.  It  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  may  not  be  flown  over  any 
building  in  which  the  reigning  monarch  is 
not  present. — Royal  Society,  a  society  incor- 
porated by  Charles  II  in  i.660  for  the  study 
of  physical  science,  and  which  still  flourishes 
in  London.  .".  Royal  denotes  what  pertains 
to  the  king  as  an  individual,  or  is  associated 
with  his  person  (the  royal  family).  Regal 
is  applied  primarily  to  what  pertains  to  a 
king  in  virtue  of  his  office;  hence,  to  what 

i  becomes  a  king,  and  is  nearly  synonymous 

■  with    princely,    magnificent    [regal   state). 

1  Kingly  signifies  literally,  like  a  king,  hence, 
proper  to  or  becoming  a  king,  and  it  has 
often,  hke  royal,  reference  to  personal  qual- 
ities.— n.  Naut.  a  square  sail  spread  imme- 

1  diately  above  the  top-gallant-sail ;  a  gold 
coin  formerly  current  in  England.— Roy- 
allsiu.  roi'al-izm,  n.     Attachment  to  a 

!  royal  government.— Royalist,  roi'al-ist,  n. 
An  adherent  of  a  king,  or  one  attached  to 
a  kingly  government;  Eng.  hist,  an  adhe- 
rent of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  opposed 
to  Roundhead  (which  see).  —  Royalize, 
roi'al-Iz,  v.t.  —  royalized,  royalizing.  To 
make  royal.— Royally,  roi'al- li,  adv.  In 
a  royal  or  kingly  manner;  like  a  king;  as 
becomes  a  king.  —  Royalty,  roi'al-ti,  n. 

'  The  state  or  quality  of  being  royal ;  con- 
dition or  status  of  a  person  of  royal  rank ; 
the  person  of  a  king;  majesty  (to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  royalty);  a  right  or  pre- 
rogative of  a  king;  a  tax  paid  to  the  crown 
or  to  a  superior  on  the  produce  of  a  mine, 
or  to  an  inventor  for  the  use  of  his  patent. 
—Royal-yard,  n.  Naut.  the  yard  on 
which  the  sail  called  royal  is  set. 

Roysterer,  roi'ster-er,  n.    Roisterer. 

Royston-crow,  roi'ston,  n.  The  common 
English  name  for  what  is  otherwise  called 
the  hooded  crow. 

Rub,  rub,  v.t.  —  rubbed,  rubbing.  [Same 
word  as  Dan.  rubbe,  to  rub,  to  scrub ;  akin 
also  to  W.  rhu-b,  a  rub,  rhwbiad,  a  rubbing; 
Gael,  rub,  rubadh,  It.  rubha,  a  hurt,  rubadh, 
attrition.  Rubbish,  rubble  are  derivatives.] 
To  move  along  the  surface  of,  or  backwards 
and  forwards  upon,  with  friction;  to  apply 
friction  to;  to  wipe;  to  clean;  to  scour;  to 
smear  all  over;  to  gall  or  chafe;  to  gibe.— 
To  rub  down,  to  reduce  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions by  friction;  to  clean  by  rubbing,  as  a 
horse.— To  rub  off,  to  separate  by  friction. 
—To  rub  out,  to  erase;  to  obliterate.— To 
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rub  up,  to  burnish;  to  polish;  to  rouse  to 
action.  —  v.i.  To  mote  along  the  surface  of 

I  bod}   with   lucHHUre;  to  grate;  to  fret;  to 

eiiaie ,  to  gei  on  or  along  witli  difficulty: 

usually   with  on,   ohmy,  or  t/trou<ili   (to   PHO 

through  the  world).-  n.  An  got  of  rubbing; 

something  thai  renders  motion  or  pn 
difficult  ,  a  difficulty  or  obstruct  ion  ;  a  sar- 
casm;  11  gibe;  something  grating  to  the 
feeling*;  bowling,  inequality  of  ground  that, 

binder*  the  motion  of  a  bowl;  golfing,  t  rub 

OH  Ihi-  green  occurs  if  a  competitor's  ball 
strike  or  bo  stopped  by  another  competitor, 
Or  hil  (lulis,  or  his  caddie.  Rubber, 
rub'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  rubs; 
an  instrument  for  rubbing;  a  coarse  file;  a 
whetstone ;  at  whist,  two  games  out  of 
three,  or  a  contest  consisting  of  three 
gamee;  inequality  of  ground  in  bowling; 
a  rub;  unpleasant  collision  in  the  business 
of  life;  caoutchouc,  otherwise  in  this  sense 
called  India-rubber.— Rubblng-posf,  ". 
A  post  set  up  for  cattle  to  rub  themselves 
on.— RubbliiK-stone,  n.  A  grit  stone 
for  erasing  the  tool-marks  on  a  hewn  stone. 

IC 11  I»-ji-H  11  li,  rub'a-dub,  n.  [Imitative  of 
noise.]  The  sound  of  a  drum  when  beat; 
a  clatter. 

Rubasse,  ru-bas',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rubens, 
red;  akin  ruby.]  A  lapidaries'  name  for  a 
beautiful  variety  of  rock-crystal,  speckled 
in  the  interior  with  minute  spangles  of 
specular  iron,  which  reflect  a  colour  re- 
sembling that  of  the  ruby. 

Rubbish,  rub'ish,  n.  [Influenced  by  rub, 
but  from  O.E.  robows,  robeux,  robrish,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.]  Refuse  frag- 
ments of  building  materials;  debris;  waste 
or  rejected  matter;  trash.  —Rabbi shy, 
rub'ish-i,  a.  Characterized  by  rubbish; 
trashy;  worthless.    [Colloq.) 

Rubble,  Rabble-stone,  rubl,  n.  [Akin 
to  rubbish.]  The  upper  fragmentary  and 
decomposed  portion  of  a  mass  of  stone; 
stones  of  irregular  shapes  and  dimensions, 
broken  bricks,  &c,  used  in  coarse  masonry, 
or  to  fill  up  between  the  facing  courses  of 
walls.  —  Rubble- work,  n.  Walls  or 
masonry  built  of  rubble-stones. — Rubbly, 
rub'l-i,  a.    Abounding  in  rubble. 

Rubefacient,  ro-be-fa'shi-ent,  a.  [L.  ru- 
befaciens,  rubefacientis— rubeo,  to  be  red, 
and/acio,  to  make.]  Making  red;  producing 
redness  on  the  skin.— n.  Med.  a  substance 
for  external  application  which  produces 
redness  of  the  skin,  not  followed  by  a  blister. 

Rubella,  rb-bel'a,  n.  [L.  rubellus,  reddish, 
from  ruber,  red.]  A  disease  resembling 
measles,  accompanied  by  a  reddish  rash 
and  other  symptoms,  but  less  serious  than 
measles :  called  often  German  Measles. 

Riibelllte,  ro'bel-it,  n.    [L.  rubellus,  dim. 

of  ruber,  red.]    Red  tourmaline,  a  siliceous 

mineral  of  a  red  colour. 
Rubeola,  ro-be'o-la,  n.    [From  L.  ruber, 

red.]    A  name  of  measles.— Rubeoloid, 

ro-be'o-loid,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 

rubeola. 

Rubescent,  ro-bes'ent,  a.  [L.  rubescens, 
rubescentis,  ppr.  of  rubesco,  from  rubeo,  to 
be  red,  from  ruber,  red.]  Growing  or  be- 
coming red;  tending  to  a  red  colour. 

Rnbicel,  Rnbicelle,  ro'bi-sel,  n.  [L. 
rubeo,  to  be  red.]  A  variety  of  ruby  of  a 
reddish  colour,  from  Brazil. 

Rubicon,  rob'i-kon,  n.  The  river  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  Caesar's  province 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  crossing  which  meant 
declaration  of  war.  Metaphorically,  to 
face  any  difficulty  or  crisis  in  a  resolute 
manner. 

Rubicund,  ro^i-kund,  a.  [L.  rubicundus, 
from  rubeo,  to  be  red.]  Inclining  to  red- 
ness; ruddy;  blood-red:  said  especially  of 
the  face.— Rubicnndity,  ro-bi-kun'di-ti, 
n.    The  state  of  being  rubicund;  redness. 

Rubidium,  ro-bid'i-um,  n.  [From  L.  ru- 
bidus,  red  —  from  the  nature  of  its  spec- 
trum.] A  metal  belonging  to  the  group  of 
elements  which  likewise  includes  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  caesium,  found  in 
mineral  waters. 

Rubinc,  ro-bif' ik,  a.    [L.  ruber,  red,  and 
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/an,,,   to  make.]     Making   red.    colouring 

With  red. 

Itiihluo,  ro-bl'gOt  "     |i.  rvMoo,  rust,  rej 

lima,  red,  in  n v,  Hint.)  A  kind  of  rust 
on  plants,  •  of  a  paracil  io  fungus; 

mildew.      Kui»igiiioiiN.    i"  inj  1  nu 
Exhibiting  01  an*a  h  d  bj  rubigo;  mild 

Ruble,  ro'bl,  ?i.    Same  as  Itonm.E. 

Rubric,  10'i.iik,  v.    1 1  ,    1 ,  it ,.,■„.,  i,    .     1 
rubrica  [terra),  rod  earth,  the  tltls  Oi  S  law 
in   red,   a   law,   from    ,  ,w  »  *1    | 

Some  part  of  a  manuscript  01  printed 
matter  that  is,  or  in  former  times  usually 
was,  coloured  red,  to  distinguish  it  from 

other  portions;  in  law  bookl  .  I  be  til  ll 
statute,  formerly  written  in  red  1<  1 1 . 

prayer-book*,  the  directions  and  rul 
the  conduct  of  service,  often  print. 
red;  hence  an  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal 
rule  or  injunction;  any  formulated,  fixed, 
or  authoritative  injunction  of  duty  |tu. 
brie,  Rubrical,  ro'bri-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  rubric— Rubricate,  Rubricated, 
rOTu-i-kat,  ro'bri-kated,  a.  Marked  with 
red.  Rubrician.  Rubricist,  ro  hrisl  '- 
an,  ro'bri-Bist,  n.  One  versed  in  rubrics; 
an  adherent  or  advocate  for  the  rubric. 

Ruby,  ro'bi,  n.  [Fr.  rubis,  Sp.  rubi,  rubin, 
from  L.L.  rubinus,  a  carbuncle,  from  L. 
rubeus,  red,  reddish,  ruber,  red  (akin  rubric, 
rust).]  A  gem  next  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness  and  value,  of  various  shades  of 
red,  the  most  highly  prized  varieties  being 
the  crimson  and  carmine  red;  redness;  red 
colour;  something  resembling  a  ruby;  a 
blotch  on  the  face;  a  carbuncle;  printing,  a, 
type  smaller  than  nonpareil  and  larger  than 
pearl.—  Rock  ruby,  the  most  valued  species 
of  garnet. — v.t. — rubied,  rubying.  To  make 
red.— a.  Of  the  colour  of  the  ruby ;  red.— 
Rubied,  ro'bid,  a.    Red  as  a  ruby. 

Rnche,  Rucheing,  rosh,  rosh'ing,  n.  [Fr. 
ruche,  a  beehive.  The  stuff  has  its  name 
from  the  quillings  resembling  honeycomb 
cells.]  Quilled  or  goffered  net,  lace,  silk, 
and  the  like,  used  as  trimming  for  ladies' 
dress  and  bonnets.    Spelled  also  Rouche. 

Ruck,  ruk,  v.t.  [Icel.  hrukka,  a  wrinkle,  a 
fold,  rykkja,  to  draw  into  folds;  comp. 
Gael,  roc,  a  wrinkle,  to  become  wrinkled.] 
To  wrinkle;  to  crease.— n.  A  wrinkle;  a 
crease. 

Ruck,  ruk,  n.  [Akin  to  rick,  O.Sw.  ruka, 
a  heap.]    An  undistinguished  crowd. 

Ructions,  ruk'shons,  n.  Disturbance; 
trouble.     [Colloq.) 

Rud,  Rudd,  rud,  n.  [A.Sax.  rudu,  red- 
ness.]   Red  ochre. 

Rudd,  rud,  n.  [From  the  ruddy  colouring.] 
A  European  fresh-water  fish,  with  sides 
and  belly  yellow,  marked  with  red;  ventral 
and  anal  fins  and  tail  deep  red. 

Rudder,  rud'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  rdthor,  lit. 
rowing  implement  (the  rudder  being  ori- 
ginally a  kind  of  oar),  from  rdwan,  to  row; 
D.  roeder,  Sw.  roder,  G.  ruder,  rudder. 
Row,  v.t.]  The  instrument  by  which  a 
ship  is  steered;  that  part  of  the  helm  which 
consists  of  a  piece  of  timber,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  attached  to  the  stern-post  by 
hinges,  on  which  it  turns;  fig.  that  which 
guides  or  governs  a  course;  in  aviation,  the 
subsidiary  aerofoil  (in  an  aeroplane  more 
or  less  perpendicular  to  the  main  supporting 
surfaces)  by  means  of  which  an  air-craft 
is  turned  to  left  or  right.  —  Rudder- 
bands,  n.pl.  The  hinges  of  the  rudder. 
—  Rudder-chains,  n.pl.  Chains  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part  of  the  rudder  to 
work  it  when  the  tiller  is  damaged. 

Ruddle,  rudl,  n.  [Akin  to  ruddy,  red.] 
A  species  of  red  earth  coloured  by  iron, 
used  for  marking  sheep.  —  v.t.  To  mark 
with  ruddle. 

Ruddoc,  Ruddock,  rud 'ok,  n.  [A.Sax. 
rudduc,  a  dim.  akin  to  ruddy.]  A  bird,  the 
robin-redbreast. 

Ruddy,  rud'i,  a.  [From  A.Sax.  rud,  red, 
rudu,  redness.  Red.]  Of  a  red  colour,  or 
of  a  colour  approaching  redness;  of  a  lively 
flesh-colour,  or  the  colour  of  the  human 
skin  in  high  health;  of  a  reddish  shining 
colour  (ruddy  gold). — v.t. — ruddied,  ruddy- 
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ing.    To  mako  red  or  ruddy.— Ruddlly, 

rud'i-li,  adv.  With  a  ruddy  or  reddish  ap- 
pearanoa.  Ruddiness,  rud'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  ruddy;  that  decree  of  red- 
ness which  characterizes  high  health. 

ltudc,  rod,  a.  [Fr.  rude,  from  L.  rurfiit.  In 
a  natural  state,  rough,  wild. J  Unformed 
by  art,  taste,  or  skill;  rough;  rugged;  coarse; 
of  coarse  manners;  ignorant;  untaught; 
clownish;  uncivil;  uncourteoua;  violent; 
boisterous. —Rudely,  rod'li,  adv.  In  a 
rude  manner;  roughly;  unskilfully;  coarsely; 
uncivilly;  violently;  boisterously.— Rude- 
ness, rod'nes,  It,  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  rude. 

Rudeii  I  lire,  ro'den-tfir,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
rudene,  rudentis,  a  rope.]  Arch,  the  figure 
of  a  rope  with  which  the  tlutings  of  columns 
are  sometimes  filled. 

Riidesheliiier,  ril'des-hl-mer,  n.  One  of 
the  white  Rhine  wines,  made  from  grapes 
produced  near  Riideshtim. 

IE  ud  in  trill,  ro'di-ment,  n.  [L.  rudimen- 
tum,  from  rudis,  rude.  Rude.]  That  which 
is  in  an  undeveloped  state;  an  unformed  or 
unfinished  beginning;  an  element  or  first 
principle  of  any  art  or  science;  especially 
in  plural,  the  introduction  to  any  branch 
of  knowledge;  the  elements  or  elementary 
notions.  It  ud  line  ill  ary,  Rudlmen- 
tal,  ro-di-men'ta-ri,  ro-di-men'tal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  rudiments ;  elementary ;  initial ; 
in  an  undeveloped  state;  imperfectly  de- 
veloped; in  the  first  stage  of  existence; 
embryonic.  —  Rudimentary  organ.  See 
Vestige. 

Rue,  ro,  v.t.—rued,  ruing.  [A.Sax.  hre&ivan, 
to  rue  =  D.  rouwen,  G.  reuen,  to  repent ; 
same  root  as  crude,  L.  crudus,  raw,  cruel, 
L.  crudelis.  Hence  ruth.}  To  regret;  to 
grieve  for;  to  repent;  to  repent  of  and 
withdraw,  or  try  to  withdraw,  from  (to  rue 
a  bargain).— v.i.  To  have  compassion;  to 
become  sorrowful,  grieved,  or  repentant. — 
Rueful,  ro'ful,  a.  Causing  to  rue  or  la- 
ment; mournful;  sorrowful;  expressing 
sorrow;  suggesting  sorrow  or  melancholy; 
pitiful.— Ruefully,  ro'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
rueful  manner.— Ruefulness,  ro'ful-nes, 
n.    The  state  of  being  rueful. 

Rue,  ro,  '«.  [Fr.  rue,  from  L.  ruta,  from 
Gr.  rute,  rue.]  A  plant  with  evergreen 
leaves  and  greenish-yellow  flowers,  used  as 
a  sudorific  and  a  vermifuge. 

Rufescent,  ro-fes'ent,  n.  [L.  rufescens, 
from  rufus,  red.]  Reddish;  tinged  with 
red. 

Ruff,  ruf,  n.  [Connected  with  Prov.Fr. 
rufo,  a  crease  or  wrinkle,  Armor,  roufen,  a 
wrinkle,  a  fold;  Sp.  rufo,  frizzled,  curled; 
comp.  also  D.  ruif,  a  fold.]  A  large  muslin 
or  linen  collar  plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted, 
formerly  an  important  ornament  of  dress 
amoDg  both  sexes;  a  species  of  pigeon 
having  feathers  disposed  round  its  neck  in 
the  form  of  a  ruff;  a  male  bird  of  the  sand- 
piper family,  having  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  standing  out  like  a  ruff,  the  female 
being  called  reeve;  a  low  vibrating  beat  of 
a  drum;  a  ruffle. 

Ruff,  ruf,  n.  [Pg.  ruf  a,  a  game  with  dice.] 
An  old  game  at  cards,  the  predecessor  of 
whist;  the  act  of  trumping  when  you  have 
no  cards  of  the  suit  led.— v.t.  Card  playing, 
to  trump  instead  of  following  suit. 

Ruff,  n.  and  v.t.  A  cry  or  sign  of  approba- 
tion or  otherwise,  distracting  or  encourag- 
ing a  speaker. 

Ruffe,  ruf,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  small 
British  fish  of  the  perch  family. 

Ruffian,  ruf  i-an,  n.  [O.Fr.  rufien,  ruffien, 
a  ruffian;  Sp.  rufian,  a  ruffian,  a  pimp; 
It.  ruffiano,  a  pimp;  probably  of  German 
origin.]  A  boisterous  brutal  fellow;  a  fellow 
ready  for  any  desperate  crime.— a.  Like  or 
belonging  to  a  ruffian;  brutal.— Ruffian- 
Isli,  ruf'i-an-ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  ruffian— Ruffianism,  ruf'i-an-izm, 
n.  The  character  or  manners  of  ruffians.— 
Ruffianly,  ruf'i-an-li,  a.  Like  a  ruffian; 
bold  in  crimes;  violent. 

Ruffle,  ruf  1,  v.  t.— ruffled,  ruffling.  [A  f req. 
of  ruff—D.  ruyffeln,  to  wrinkle.]  To  dis- 
order;  to  rumple;   to  derange;   to  disar- 


range; to  disturb  the  surface  of;  to  cause 
to  ripple  or  rise  in  waves;  to  agitate;  to 
disturb  (to  ruffle  the  mind);  to  furnish  or 
adorn  with  ruffles;  to  contract  into  plait! 
or  folds. — To  ruffle  one's  feathers,  to  Irritate 
one;  to  make  one  angry.— v.i.  To  grow 
rough  or  turbulent;  to  put  on  airs;  to 
swagger:  often  with  an  indefinite  it.—n. 
A  strip  of  plaited  cambric  or  other  fine 
cloth  attached  to  some  border  of  a  garment, 
as  to  the  wristband  or  bosom;  a  frill;  a 
state  of  being  disturbed  or  agitated ;  a  low 
vibrating  beat  of  the  drum.  —  It  11  lifer, 
ruf'l-er,  n.    A  bully;  a  swaggerer. 

Rufous,  ro'fus,  a.  [L.  rufus,  red;  allied  to 
ruber,  red  (whence  rubric).]  Reddish;  of 
a  yellowish  or  browniah  red. 

Rug,  rug,  n.  [Akin  to  Icel.  rbggr,  a  tuft, 
shagginess;  Sw.  rugg,  ragg,  rough  hair. 
Rugged  and  rag  are  allied.]  A  heavy  wool- 
len fabric  used  for  various  purposes,  as  to 
cover  a  bed,  for  protecting  the  carpet  before 
a  fireplace,  for  protecting  the  legs  against 
the  cold  on  a  journey  by  rail,  &c. 

Rugate,  ro'gat,  a.  [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 
Wrinkled;  rugose. 

Rugby,  rug'bi,  n.  One  of  the  two  principal 
varieties  of  football,  played  by  fifteen  men 
a  side,  with  an  oval  ball,  handling  being 
permitted. 

Rugged,  rug'ed,  a.  [Closely  akin  to  rug.] 
Full  of  rough  projections  on  the  surface; 
broken  into  irregular  points  or  prominences 
(a  rugged  mountain,  a  rugged  road);  rough; 
shaggy ;  rough  in  temper ;  bard ;  crabbed ; 
austere ;  rough  to  the  ear ;  harsh ;  grating 
(rugged  prose).— Ruggedly,  rug'ed-li,  adv. 
In  a  rugged  manner.— Ruggedness,  rug'- 
ed-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rugged. 

Rugose,  Rugous,  ro'gos,  ro'gus,  a.  [L. 
rugosus,  from  ruga,  a  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled; 
full  of  wrinkles. — Rugosity,  ro-gos'i-ti,  n. 
A  state  of  being  rugose;  a  wrinkle;  a 
pucker;  a  slight  ridge.—  Rugulose,  ro'gu- 
los,  a.    Bot.  finely  wrinkled. 

Ruin,  ro'in,  n.  [Fr.  ruine,  from  L.  ruina,  a 
falling  down,  downfall,  ruin,  from  ruo, 
rutum,  to  fall,  to  rush  down.]  That  change 
of  anything  which  destroys  it  or  entirely 
unfits  it  for  use;  destruction;  overthrow; 
downfall;  what  promotes  injury,  decay, 
or  destruction ;  bane;  perdition;  a  building 
or  anything  in  a  state  of  decay  or  dilapida- 
tion; pi.  the  remains  of  a  decayed  or  de- 
molished city,  house,  fortress,  &c. ;  the 
state  of  being  destroyed  or  rendered  worth- 
less (to  go  to  ruin).—  v.t.  To  bring  to  ruin 
or  destruction ;  to  damage  essentially ;  to 
destroy,  defeat,  demolish.— v.i.  To  fall  into 
ruins;  to  run  to  ruin.— Ruinable,  ro'in- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ruined. — Rui- 
nate, ro'i-nat,  v.t. — ruinated,  ruinating. 
To  ruin.— a.  Brought  to  ruin  ;  ruined ;  in 
ruins.— Ruination,  ro-i-na'shon,  n.  The 
act  of  ruinating ;  subversion ;  overthrow ; 
demolition. —  Ruiner,  ro'in-er,  n.  One 
that  ruins.— Ruinous,  ro'i-nus,  a.  [L. 
ruinosus.]  Fallen  to  ruin;  dilapidated; 
composed  of  ruins;  bringing  or  tending  to 
bring  ruin.— Ruinously,  ro'i-nus-li,  adv. 
In  a  ruinous  manner;  destructively. — Rni- 
liousness,  ro'i-nus-nes,  n. 

Rukb,  ruk,  n.    The  roc. 

Rule,  r61,  n.  [O.E.  reule,  rewle,  from  O.Fr. 
reule,  riule  (Fr.  rkgle),  from  L.  regula,  a 
straight  piece  of  wood,  a  ruler,  a  rule  or 
pattern  (whence  regular),  from  rego,  to 
keep  straight,  to  govern.  Regal,  Right.] 
Government;  sway;  control;  supreme  com- 
mand or  authority;  an  established  prin- 
ciple, standard,  or  guide  for  action ;  some- 
thing settled  by  authority  or  custom  for 
guidance  and  direction ;  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept  to  be  observed ;  the  body  of  laws 
or  regulations  observed  by  a  religious 
society  and  its  members  (the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict) ;  a  point  of  law  settled  by  au- 
thority; an  instrument  by  which  straight 
lines  are  drawn;  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring short  lengths,  and  performing  vari- 
ous operations  in  mensuration ;  arith.  a  de- 
terminate mode  prescribed  for  performing 
any  operation  and  producing  a  certain 
result;  gram,  an  established  form  of  con- 


struction in  a  particular  class  of  words,  or 
the  expression  of  that  form  in  words.— 
Rule  of  the  mud,  the  regulation  us  to  the 
side  which  drivers  and  equestrians  are  to 
keep  in  crossing  or  overtaking  each  other.— 
Rule  of  thumb,  a  rule  suggested  by  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  a  scientific  knowledge.— 
v.t.— ruled,  ruling.  To  govern;  to  exercise 
authority  or  dominion  over;  to  control, 
conduct,  guide;  to  mark  with  lines  by  a1 
ruler;  law,  to  establish  by  rule;  to  deter- 
mine; to  decide.— v.i.  To  have  power  or 
command;  to  exercise  supreme  authority: 
often  followed  by  over;  com.  to  stand  or 
maintain  a  level  (prices  rule  lower  than 
formerly).— Rulable,  rol'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  ruled;  governable.  —  Ruleless, 
rbl'les,  a.  Being  without  rule ;  lawless.— 
Ruler,  rol'er,  n.  One  that  rules  or  governs; 
one  that  assists  in  carrying  on  a  govern- 
ment; an  instrument  made  of  wood,  brass, 
ivory,  &c,  with  straight  edges  or  sides,  by 
which  straight  hues  may  be  drawn  on  paper 
or  other  substance,  by  guiding  a  pen  or 
pencil  along  the  edge.— Ruling,  rol'ing, 
p.  and  a.  Governing;  reigning;  chief;  pre- 
valent; predominant.— n.  A  rule  or  point 
settled  by  a  judge  or  court  of  law.— Rul. 
i  ugly,  rbl'ing-li,  adv. 

Ruin,  rum,  n.  [Perhaps  of  West  Indian 
origin;  or  from  an  old  cant  word  rumbooze, 
good  drink.  See  Rum,  a.]  Spirit  distilled 
from  cane  juice,  or  from  treacle  or  molasses. 
—  Rummy,  rum'i,  a.  Pertaining  to  ruin. 
—Rum-shrub,  n.  A  liquor  composed 
of  rum,  sugar,  and  lime  or  lemon  juice. 

Rum,  rum,  a.  [From  an  old  cant  word  rum, 
rome,  great,  good,  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  from  Rom,  applied  by  themselves  to 
the  gypsies.]  Old-fashioned;  odd:  queer. 
(Siangr.) 

Rumble,  rum'bl,  v.i.— rumbled,  rumbling. 
[Same  as  D.  rommelen,  Dan.  rumle,  G. 
rummeln,  rumpeln,  probably  imitative  of 
30und;  comp.  L.  rumor,  whence  E 
mour.]  To  make  a  low,  heavy,  hoarse,  con- 
tinued sound,  —n.  Alow,  heavy,  continuous 
sound ;  a  rumbling ;  a  seat  for  servants  be- 
hind a  carriage.  —  Rumbler,  rum'bler,' 
n.  The  person  or  thing  that  rumbles- 
Rumbling,  rum'bling,  p.  and  a.  Making 
a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound  (a  rumbling 
noise). — n.  A  low,  heavy,  continued  sound: 
a  rumble. —Rumblingly,  rum'bling-li, 
adv.    In  a  rumbling  manner. 

Rumen,  ro'men,  n.  [L.]  The  upper  or  first 
stomach  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud. 

Ruminate,  ro'mi-nat,  v.i.  —  ruminated, 
ruminating.  [L.  rumino,  ruminatum,  from 
rumen,  the  throat,  the  gullet.]  To  chew 
the  cud;  to  chew  again  what  has  been 
slightly  chewed  and  swallowed;  to  muse; 
to  meditate ;  to  think  again  and  again ;  tc 
ponder.— v.t.  To  chew  over  again ;  to  muse 
or  meditate  on.— Ruminant,  ro'mi-nant, 
a.  [L.  ruminans,  ruminantis,  ppr.  of  ru- 
mino.] Chewing  the  cud;  characterized  bj 
chewing  again  what  has  been  swallowed 
(ruminant  animals). — n.  A  member  of  an 
order  of  herbivorous  hoofed  mammals  thai 
chew  the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer,  goat,  ox, 
&c.  —  Ruminantly,  ro'mi-nant-li,  adv. 
In  a  ruminant  manner;  by  chewing.—  Ru- 
mination, ro-mi-na'shon,  n.  The  act  ol 
ruminating;  the  act  of  meditating;  amusing 
or  continued  thinking.  —  Rum  I II  a  tor 
ro'mi-na-ter,  n.    One  that  ruminates. 

Rummage,  rum'aj,  v.t.— rummaged,  rum 
maging.  [Same  as  if  roomage;  originaUj 
a  sea  term  signifying  to  stow  goods  in  a 
ship's  hold,  or  to  remove  them  from  th< 
hold,  from  rome,  an  old  form  of  room,  01, 
from  D.  ruim,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  a  fonr' 
of  the  same  word.  Room.]  To  searcl 
narrowly  every  place  or  part  of,  by  looking 
into  every. corner  and  turning  over  goods  01 
other  things;  to  explore;  to  ransack.— iu 
To  search  a  place  narrowly  by  looking 
among  things. — n.  A  searching  carefully  by 
looking  into  every  corner  and  by  tumbling 
over  things.— Rummager,  rum'aj-er,  n 
One  who  rummages. 

Rummer,  rum'er,  n.  [D.  roomer,  Sw 
remmer,  G.  rbmer,  a  large  drinking-glass 
perhaps  lit.  a  Roman  glass.]  A  glass  01 
drinking-cup. 
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i  RUMMY 

■tummy.    Under  Eti  m. 
Rumour,  rt  mer,  n.    (Kr.  rwm«wr,  from  L 
rumor,  rumour,  common  talk.     Ki  mbli    I 
Hying   or   popular   report ;    the   common 
.   a  current  story  passing  from  one 
ptnon    to   another,    without    any    known 
Minority  for  the  truth  of  it;  a  mere  report. 
To   tell  or  emulate  by  report;   i<> 
id  abroad;  to  report. 
Hump,  rump,  n.    (A  Scandinavian  word  = 
rumpr,    Sw.    rumpa,    I),    rompe,    (J. 
rump/,  the  trunk.]  The  end  of  the  backbone 
of  an  animal,  with  the  parts  adjacent  ;  the 
buttocks;   fig.    the    Ian  end    of  something 
which  lasts  longer  than  the  original  body; 
hist,  the  f;»K'  end  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  expulsion  of  the  majority 
Of    its    members  by  Cromwell   in   1G48.  — 
Hump-steak,  n.    A  beef-steak  of  choice 
quality  cut  from  the  thigh  near  the  rump. 

Rumple,  rum'pl,  v.t.— rumpled,  rumpling. 

.   as  1).  rompekn,  to  rumple;  akin  to 

D.L.G.   rumpele,   a    wrinkle;    Q.   rump/en, 

rumpfai,   to    crimp,    to   wrinkle.      Itimple 

Mtlier  form;   comp.  also  rippfc.]     To 

wrinkle;    to    make  uneven;    to  ruffle;    to 

dishevel.— n.   A  fold  or  plait.—  ltiiinpl v, 

rum'pli,  a.    Rumpled.     (Colloq.) 

Ru in  pus,  rum'pus,  n.    [Perhaps  imitative 

of  a  noise,  like  rumble;  or  allied  to  romp.] 

J   A  riot;  a  great  noise;  disturbance.  (Colloq.) 

Run.  run,  i>.t.  pret.  ran  (run  is  now  incor- 
reet) ;  pp.  run  ;  ppr.  running.    [A.Sax.  rin- 
■M  (pret.  ran,  pi.  runnon,  pp.  runnen); 
;   O.Sax.,  Goth.,  and  O.H.G.  Hnnan,  D.  ren- 
■**,  rinnen,  Icel.  renna,  G.  rennen,  to  run; 
same  root  as  in  Skr.  ri,  to  go.]    To  pass 
over  the  ground  by  using  the  legs  more 
quickly  than  in  walking;  to  contend  in  a 
race;  hence,  to  euter  into  a  contest;  to  flee 
for  escape;  to  retreat  hurriedly;  to  steal 
i  away;  to  extend  quickly;  to  spread  (the 
!  fire  runs  over  a  field);  to  rush  or  be  carried 
along  with  violence  (a  ship  runs  against  a 
i  rock);  to  move  on  wheels  or  runners,  as  a 
|  locomotive  or  sledge;  to  sail,  as  a  ship;  to 
pass  or  go  back  and  forth  from  place  to 
i  place;  to  ply  (ships,  railway  trains,  stage- 
i  coaches,  &c.,  between  different  places);  to 
move  or  pass,  as  a  fluid,  the  sand  in  an 
;  hour-glass,  or  the  like;  to  be  wet  with  a 
!  flowing  liquid;  to  become  fluid;  to  fuse;  to 
\  melt;   to  spread  on  a  surface;  to  spread 
and  blend  (colours  run  in  washing;    ink 
runs  on  damp  paper);  to  discharge  pus  or 
other  matter  (an  ulcer  runs) ;  to  revolve  on 
an  axis  or  pivot ;  to  turn,  as  a  wheel ;   to 
continue  going  or  in  operation  (au  engine 
:  runs,  the  mills  are  running);    to  pass  or 
i  proceed  in  thought  or  speech  (to  run  from 
ODe  topic  to  another);   to  pass  from  one 
■  state  or  condition  to  another  (to  run  into 
error  or  into  debt) ;  to  proceed  or  pass,  as 
time;  to  have  a  certain  course,  track,  or 
direction;  to  extend,  stretch,  lie  (the  street 
runs  east   and  west);    to  have  a  certain 
written  form ;  to  read  so  or  so  to  the  ear 
(the  lines  run  smoothly);  to  have  a  continued 
|  tenor  or  purport  (the  conversation  ran  as 
follows);  to  be  popularly  spread  or  received; 
to  continue  or  be  repeated  for  a  certain 
time  (the  play  ran  for  a  hundred  nights); 
to  be  carried  to  a  pitch;  to  rise  (debates 
run  high);  to  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed 
or  tend  in  growing;  to  continue  in  time 
before  it  becomes  due  and  payable  (a  bill 
has  ninety  days  to  run).— To  run  after,  to 
pursue  or  follow;  to  endeavour  to  obtain.— 
To  run  against,  to  come  into  collision  with. 
—To  run  at,  to  attack  with  sudden  violence; 
to  rush  upon.— To  run  away,  to  flee;  to 
-escape;   to  elope.— To  run  away  with,  to 
convey  away  in  a  hurried  or  clandestine 
manner ;   to  join  in  eloping  with ;   to  bolt 
with ;  to  start  off  with  at  a  great  pace  (the 
horse  ran  away  with  the  carriage).— To  run 
foul  of,  to  come  into  collision   with.— To 
run  in  or  into,  to  enter  by  running;  to  step 
m;  to  come  or  get  into  (to  run  into  danger). 
—To  run  on,  to  be  continued;  to  talk  in- 
cessantly :  to  continue  a  course ;  printing, 
to  be  continued  without  a  break  or  new 
paragraph.— To  run  on  all  fours,  to  run  on 
hands  and  feet ;  to  be  coincident  or  con- 
current; to  be  exactly  analogous  or  similar 
to  something  else;  to  agree.— To  run  out, 
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to  .top  alter  running  to  the  end  of  its  time, 

u  a  «at  eh  or  land  fliw;  to  oome  to  an  end; 

•0  < ■\piii    la   lease  ritu.\  i-ut  M   1\1  lehaelmaH)' 

Po  ran  oevr,  lo  overflow;  to  go  over, 

examine,  01    reoount  cursorily  (to  run  ovrr 

all  the  particulate);  to  ride  or  drive  over  (to 
ran  over  » child)     To  run  through  to 
QUlckly:    to  dissipate  (he  ran  through   all 

fortune).     To  run  to  seed,  said  of  hei  'baoeOUl 
plants,    which,    instead  of    developing   the 
produce)  for  which   they  are  valued,   in  a 
juiey  state,  Bhoot  up,  and  yield,   instead, 
flowers,    and    ultimately   seed;    hence,    to 
beoomc  useless;  to  go  to  waste.  —  To  run  up, 
to  rise;  to  grow;  to  increase  (accounts  run 
up  very  fast) ;  to  pass  rapidly  from  bottom 
to  top  of  (to  ran  up  a  column  of  figures).— 
v.t.  To  cause  to  run  or  go  quickly;  to  cause 
to  be  carried  in  a  certain  course  (to  run  a 
ship  aground) ;  to  cause  to  ply;  to  maintain 
in  running  (to  run  a  stage-coach);  to  ac- 
complish by  running;  to  pursue,  as  a  course; 
to  incur;   to  encounter  (to  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed);   to  break  through  or  evade 
(to  run  a  blockade);  hence,  to  smuggle;  to 
import  or  export  without  paying  duties;  to 
push;  to  thrust;  to  pierce;  to  stab  (to  run  a 
person  through  with  a  rapier);  topourforth 
in  a  stream;  to  melt;  to  melt  and  clarify; 
to  form  in  a  mould  by  melting;  to  carry  on 
or  conduct,  as  a  hotel  or  other  enterprise- 
to  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through  and 
through   in   a  continuous  line.  —  To  run 
down,  to  chase  to  weariness  (to  run  down 
a  stag);  to  run  against  and  sink,  as  a  ves- 
sel: to  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition. 
—To  run  hard,  to  press  hard  in  a  race  or 
other    competition;    to    come   very    near 
beating;  to  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or 
ridicule.— To  run  in,  to  take  into  custody, 
as  by  a  policeman ;   to  lock  up.    (Slang.)— 
To  run  on,  printing,  to  carry  on  or  con- 
tinue, as  a  line,  without  break  or  a  new 
paragraph.  —  To  run  riot.     Under  Riot. 
—To  run  up,  to  increase;   to  enlarge  by 
additions  (to  run  up  a  large  account);  to 
thrust  up,  as  anything  long  and  slender; 
to   erect;    especially,   to  erect  hastily  (to 
run  up  a  block  of  buildings).— To  run  the 
gantlet.     Gantlet.— n.    The  act  of  run- 
ning;  a  course  run  (a  long  run,  a  quick 
run) ;  a  trip ;  a  pleasure  trip  or  excursion 
(colloq.);   particular  or  distinctive  course, 
progress,  tenor,  &c;  continued  course  (a 
run  of  ill  luck);   a  general  or  uncommon 
pressure  or  demand,  as  on  a  bank  or  trea- 
sury for  payment  of  its  notes ;  the  distance 
sailed  by  a  ship ;  a  voyage ;  a  passage  from 
one  place  to  another ;  a  pair  of  millstones ; 
cricket,  one  complete  act  of  running  from 
one  wicket  to  the  other  by  the  batsman ; 
a  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run;  es- 
pecially, a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground, 
called  variously  a  Cattle-run,  a  Sheep-run, 
&c,  according   to   the  animals  pastured; 
music,  a  succession  of  notes,  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  played  or  sung  rapidly. 
— The  common  run  (or  simply  the  run),  that 
which  passes  under  observation  as  usual  or 
most  general;  the  generality.—  By  the  run, 
suddenly;  quickly;  at  once:  said  of  a  fall  or 
sudden  descent.— In  the  long  run,  in  the 
final  result ;   in  the  conclusion  or  end.— a. 
Liquefied;  melted;  clarified  (run  butter); 
run  or  conveyed  ashore  secretly;   contra- 
band (run  brandy). —Runaway,  run'a-wa, 
n.    One  that  flies  from  danger  or  restraint; 
one  that  deserts  lawful  service;  a  fugitive. 
— a.  Acting  the  part  of  a  runaway ;  escap- 
ing  or   breaking   from   restraint;    accom- 
plished  or   effected  by  running  away  or 
eloping  (a  runaway  match).  —  Runnel, 
run'l,  n.    A  rivulet  or  small  brook.— Run- 
ner, run'er,  n.    One  who  runs;  a  racer;  a 
messenger;  an  old  name  for  a  criminal  de- 
tective; a  slender  prostrate  stem  sending 
out  leaves  and  roots,  as  in  the  strawberry; 
any  bird  of  the  order  Cursores;  that  on 
which  a  thing  runs  or  slides  (the  runner  or 
keelJ  of  a  sleigh  or  skate). — Runner-up,  a 
term  applied,  chiefly  in  golfing,  but  occa- 
sionally in  other  sports,  to  the  player  who  is 
next  to  the  winner  ina  competition. — Run- 
ning, run'ing,  p.  and  a.    Kept  for  racing 
(a  running  horse);  in  succession;  without 
any   intervening   day,  year,  &c:   a  semi- 
adverbial  usage  (to  visit  two  days  running, 
to  sow  land  two  years  running) ;  discharg- 
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big  pur  or  matter  ll muring  tight,  a  fight 
k«P(     Up    by    the    party    pUl  ,     ,|„. 

Party  pun  tied,  Running  fire,  ■  oonitaut 
»'"'  "'  ruuiketry  01  artillery  Out  of  u,r 
running,  out  m  ti,.  nning  hand 

''"■  M>ie  ol  handwriting  in  whii  h  the 
ffttera  are  formed  withoi  i„  |ng 

1'"''1  '"""  the  pap.  ,  Running  rigging 
the  ropes  used  for  I-  hip'l  sails' 

moving  the  yards,  and  the  like:  In  diitino 
lion  from  Handing  rigging,     „    The 

one    who   runs;    a  quantity  run    ill,. 
running  of  a  still). 

Runagate,  ron'a-ftt,  »•  [Ctorruptioo  of 
*r.  rentgat.  Ri.nm.aih.  |  a  fugitive  i 
vagabond;  an  apostate;  a  renegade. 

Runeiiinte,  lun'si  nat,  a.  (L.  runcina,  a 
plane]    In  hot.  having  cut  .  itioni 

and  lateral  lobes  turned  backwards,  as  in 
the  dandelion  leaf. 

Rundle,  run'dl,  n.  [For  roundlt,  from 
round.]  A  round;  a  step  of  a  ladder. 
Rune,  rein,  n.  [A.Sax.  run,  a  rune,  a  mys- 
terious or  magical  character,  a  mystery,  a 
whisper;  from  root  meaning  to  whisper,  as 
in  L.  rumor,  a  rumour.]  One  of  a  particular 
set  of  alphabetic  characters  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  northern  nations  of  Europe,  all  the 
runes  being  formed  almost  entirely  of 
straight  lines,  either  single  or  in  composi- 
tion.— Hum-craft,  ron'kraft,  n.  Know- 
ledge of  runes- Run le,  ron'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  runes.—  Runic  wand,  runic  staff, 
a  willow  wand  inscribed  with  runes,  used 
for  purposes  of  divination.— Runic  rhyme, 
rhyme  where  the  melody  or  rhyme  follows 
readily,  or  in  ranks,  as  in  the  runes.  (Poe  ) 
— Runologlst,  rb-nol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed 
in  runology ;  a  student  of  runic  remains  — 
Runology,  rb-nol'o-ji,  n.  The  study  of 
runes. 

Rune,  rung,  pp.  of  ring. 

Rang,  rung,  n.  [A.Sax.  hrung,  a  pole,  a 
beam;  Icel.  rbng,  a  rib  in  a  ship;  O.D. 
ronghe,  a  prop;  G.  runge,  a  short  piece.]  A 
heavy  staff;  the  round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

Runlet,  Rundlet,  run'let,  rund'let,  n. 
[For  roundlet,  from  round.]  A  small  barrel 
of  no  certain  dimensions. 

Runnel.    Under  Run. 

Runnet,  run'et,  n.    Same  as  Rennet. 

Runrig,  Rundale,  run'rig,  run'dal,  n. 
[Rundale,  from  run,  and  dale  =  dole,  what 
is  dealt  or  assigned,  G.  teil.]  A  system  of 
holding  land  in  which  successive  strips  or 
ridges  belong  to  different  owners,  an  old 
custom  in  connection  with  villages  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

Runt,  runt,  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  Any 
animal  below  the  usual  size  of  the  breed; 
a  variety  of  pigeon;  a  root  of  kale,  cole  wort, 
or  cabbage;  a  cudgel. 

Rnpee,  ro-pe',  n.  [Hind.  r-Wpiyu,  a  rupee, 
from  Skr.  rupya,  silver.]  A  silver  coin  the 
unit  of  value  in  British  India:  nearly  equi- 
valent to  2s. 

Rupture,  rup'tfir,  n.  [Fr.  rupture,  from 
L.L.  ruptura,  a  breaking,  from  L.  rumpo, 
ruptum,  to  break  (seen  also  in  abrupt,  cor- 
rupt, eruption,  interrupt,  &c.,  and  giving 
origin  also  to  route,  rout,  &c.).]  The  act  of 
breaking  or  bursting;  the  state  of  being 
broken  or  violently  parted;  med.  same  as 
hernia,  especially  hernia  of  the  abdomen; 
a  breach  of  concord  either  between  indi- 
viduals or  nations:  open  hostility  or  war; 
a  quarrel.— v.t.— ruptured,  rupturing.  To 
make  a  rupture  in;  to  burst;  to  part  by 
violence ;  to  affect  with  or  cause  to  suffer 
from  rupture.— v.i.  To  suffer  a  breach  or 
disruption. 

Rural,  ro'ral,  a.  [L.  ruralis,  from  ru& 
ruris,  the  country  (whence  also  rustic) '> 
same  root  as  room.]  Pertaining  to  the 
country,  as  distinguished  from  a  city  or 
town;  suiting  the  country  or  resembling 
it;  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  farming. 
—  Rural  dean,  an  ecclesiastic  under  the 
bishop  and  the  archdeacon,  who  has  the 
peculiar  care  and  inspection  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  a  district.— Rural  ism,  ro'ral- 
izm,  n.  The  state  of  being  rural;  an  idiom 
peculiar  to  the  country  as  opposed  to  the 
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town.—  Rurallsl,  ro'ial-ist,  n.  One  that 
leads  a  rural  lifo. — ICuru  M/c,  ro'ral-Iz,  v.i. 
alized,  ruralizing  To  K<>  into  the 
country;  to  go  to  dwell  in  the  country;  to 
rusticate.  —  v.t.  To  render  rural;    to  give  a 

rural  character  to.  —  Rurally,  rlrral-lii 
adv.     In  a  rural  manner.    R 11  rallies*, 

Rurality,  ro'ral-nes,  rd-ral'i-ti,  n.  Tho 
quality  of*  being  rural.— Ruridccaiial, 
rd-ri-de'kan-al,  a.  [L.  rus,  ruris,  the  coun- 
try, and  dccanus,  a  dean]  Belonging  to  a 
rural  dean. 

Rusa,  ro'za,  n.  [Malay  roans,  a  stag.]  A 
name  of  several  species  of  Asiatic  deer. 

Rune,  roz,  n.  (Fr.  ruse,  from  ruser,  to 
dodge;  O.Pr.  reiiser,  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
from  L.  recusare,  to  refuse.  Recusant.] 
An  artifice,  trick,  or  stratagem;  a  wile. 

Rush,  rush,  n.  [O.E.  rishe,  rusche,  from 
A. Sax.  risce,  ricse,  a  rush ;  D.  rusch,  G. 
rau8ch;  probably  from  L.  ruscum,  butcher's- 
broom.]  The  common  name  of  herbaceous 
plants,  usually  growing  in  damp  meadows 
and  swamps,  having  round  erect  stems 
which  are  sometimes  used  for  plaiting  into 
mats,  chair-bottoms,  &c,  and  which  con- 
tain a  large  pith;  used  typically  of  anything 
weak  or  of  trivial  value ;  the  merest  trifle ; 
a  straw.—  Rush-bottomed,  a.  Having 
a  bottom  or  seat  made  with  rushes  (a  rush- 
bottomed  chair).— Rush-candle,  n.  A 
small  taper  made  by  the  pith  of  a  rush  in 
tallow. —Rushed,  rusht,  a.  Aboundiug 
with  rushes;  covered  with  rushes. — Rush- 
light, ».  A  rush-candle  or  its  light;  hence, 
any  weak  flickering  light. —  Rush-mat, 
71.  A  mat  composed  of  rushes.— Rush- 
nut,  n.  A  plant,  a  kind  of  cyperus,  with 
edible  tubers.— Rushy,  rush'i,  a.  Abound- 
ing with  rushes;  made  of  rushes. 

Rush,  rush,  v.i.  [Akin  to  Dan.  ruske,  Sw. 
ruska,  to  shake;  D.  ruischen,  G.  rauschen, 
to  rustle;  O.G.  rtischen,  to  rush,  to  roar; 
comp.  also  A.Sax.  hredsan,  to  fall,  to  rush.] 
To  move  or  drive  forward  with  impetuosity, 
violence,  and  tumultuous  rapidity;  to  enter 
with  undue  eagerness,  or  without  due  de- 
liberation (to  rush  into  a  scheme). — n.  A 
driving  forward  with  eagerness  and  haste ; 
a  violent  motion  or  course;  an  eager  de- 
mand; a  run.— Rusher,  rush'er,  n.  One 
who  rushes. 

Rusk,  rusk,  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  L.G.  rus- 
ken,  to  crackle,  as  we  have  cracknel,  a  bis- 
cuit, from  crack.]  A  kind  of  light  hard 
cako  browned  in  a  moderately  cool  oven, 
and  used  as  food  for  infants. 

RilSS,  rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Russians. 
— n.  The  language  of  the  Russians;  sing, 
and  pi.  a  native  or  the  natives  of  Russia. — 
Russia,  Russia-leather,  rush'ya,  n. 
A  strong,  pliant,  and  waterproof  leather, 
having  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  due 
to  the  oil  of  birch  used  in  its  preparation, 
specially  useful  in  binding  books,  the  oil 
repelling  insects.— Russian,  rush'yan,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Russia.  —  n.  A  native  of 
Russia;  the  language  of  Russia;  Russ. — 
Russophile,  Russophilist,  rus'o-fil, 
rus-of'U-ist,  n.     [Russ,  and  Gr.  philos,  a 


friend.]  One  whoso  sympathies  lie  towards 
Russia  or  her  policy.  —  Riissophobla, 

ruB-o-fo'bi-a,  n.  { Russ,  and  Gr.  phobos, 
foar.J  A  fear  of  Russia  or  the  Russians. — 
Russophoblst,  i'ii ..  of'ou  1.. 1,  h.  One 
who  fears  or  dislikes  Russia. 

Russet,  rus'et,  a.  [O.Fr.  ronsset,  from  L. 
rVNlit)  red,  akin  to  ruber,  red.]  Of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour;  coarse;  homespun; 
rustic:  from  the  general  colour  of  home- 
spun cloth.—  n.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet 
colour  and  rough  skin  ;  a  pigment  of  a  rich 
transparent  brown  colour  obtained  from 
madder.— v.t.  To  give  a  russet  hue  to ;  to 
change  iuto  russet. 

Rust,  rust,  n.  [A.Sax.  rust,  rust=D.  roest, 
Dan.  rust,  Sw.  and  G.  rost,  rust ;  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  the  root  beiug  that  of 
red,  ruddy,  L.  ruber,  red  (Rubric);  russus, 
reddish  (Russet).]  The  red  or  orange- 
yellow  coating  (an  oxide  of  iron)  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  iron  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture;  a  composition  of  iron- 
tilings  and  sal-ammoniac,  with  sometimes 
a  little  sulphur,  moistened  with  water  and 
used  for  filling  fast  joints;  a  parasitic  fungus 
which  attacks  the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks, 
&c,  of  cereals  and  grasses;  any  foul  ex- 
traneous matter;  corrosive  or  injurious 
accretion  or  influence. — v.i.  To  contract  or 
gather  rust;  to  be  oxidized;  to  assume  an 
appearance  as  if  coated  with  rust;  to  de- 
generate in  idleness  or  inaction. — v.t.  To 
cause  to  contract  rust;  to  impair  by  time 
and  inactivity.— Rustily,  rus'ti-li,  ado.  In 
a  rusty  state;  in  a  manner  to  suggest  rusti- 
ness.  —  Rustincss,  rus'ti-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  rusty.  — Rusty,  rus'ti,  a. 
Covered  or  affected  with  rust ;  having  the 
colour  of  rust;  appearing  as  if  covered  with 
rust;  impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use. 

Rustic,  rus'tik,  a.  [L.  rusticus,  from  rus, 
the  country.  Rural.]  Pertaining  to  the 
country ;  living  in  or  found  in  the  country; 
rural;  plain;  simple;  not  elegant,  refined, 
or  costly. — Rustic  work,  masonry  worked 
with  grooves  between  the  courses,  to  look 
like  open  joints;  summer-houses,  garden- 
seats,  &c,  made  from  rough  limbs  or 
branches  of  trees. — n.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  country;  a  clown;  a  swain. — Rusti- 
cally, rus'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  rustic  man- 
ner.— Rustlcalness,  rus'ti-kal-nes,  n. — 
Rusticate,  rus'ti-kat,  v.i.  —  rusticated, 
rusticatiyig.  [L.  rusticor,  rusticatus]  To 
dwell  or  reside  in  the  country.— v.t.  To  sus- 
pend from  studies  at  3  college  or  university 
and  send  away  for  a  time  by  way  of  punish- 
ment.—  Rustication,  rus-ti-ka'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  rusticating  or  state  of  being 
rusticated.— Rusticity,  rus-tis'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  rustic 

Rustily,   Rustiness,   Rusty.     Under 

Rust. 

Rustle,  rus'l,  v.i. — rustled,  rustling.  [A. 
Sax.  hristlan,  to  rustle,  a  dim.  and  freq. 
form  corresponding  to  Icel.  hrista,  Dan. 
ryste,  Sw.  rysta,  to  shake,  to  tremble.]  To 
make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds 
like  the  rubbing  of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves; 
to  give  out  a  slightly  sibilant  sound  when 


shaken,  v.t.  To  cause  to  rustle,  n.  The 
noise  made  by  one  who  or  that  which 
rustles;  a  slight  crackling  sound  as  of  dry 
haves  or  silk  clot  lies.  Rustler,  rus'l-er, 
n.     One  who  rustles. 

Rut,  rut,  n.  [Fr.  rut,  O.Fr.  ruit,  the  noise 
which  deer  make  when  they  desire  to  com 
together,  from  L.  rugitus,  a  roaring, 
rugio,  to  roar,  to  bellow.)  The  time  duiitij 
which  deer  and  some  other  animals  arc 
under  the  sexual  excitement.— v.i.  rutted 
rutting.  To  desire  to  come  together  foi 
copulation:  said  of  deer.— v.t.  To  cover  ii 
copulation.— Rutter,  rut'er,  n.  One  tha 
ruts.— Ruttish,  rut'ish,  a.  Lustful;  lihidi 
nous.  —  Rutl ishness,  rut'ish-nes,  n.  Th 
state  or  quality  of  being  ruttish. 

Rut,  rut,  n.  [Same  word  as  route,  rote., 
The  track  of  a  wheel,  a  line  cut  on  the  soi 
with  a  spade.—  v.t.— rutted,  rutting.  T> 
make  ruts  in  or  on  with  cart-wheels;  to  cu 
a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil,  with  a  spade. - 
Rutty,  rut'i,  a.  Full  of  ruts;  cut  by  wheel! 
as  a  road. 

Rutabaga,  ro-ta-ba'ga,  n.  [Origin  doubl 
ful.]    The  Swedish  turnip. 

Ruth,  roth,  n.  [From  rue;  comp.  trutl 
from  true.]  Mercy;  pity;  tenderness;  sorro 
for  the  misery  of  another;  sorrowful  c 
tender  regret.  (Mainly  poet.)— Kiatblcsi 
roth'les,  a.  Having  no  ruth  or  pity;  cruc 
pitiless ;  :-rbarous.—  RutllleODly,  roth 
les-li,  adv.  In  a  ruthless  manner.— JBtmtl 
lessness,  roth'les-nes,  n.    Pitilcssnosa. 

Ruthenium,  ro-the'ni-um,  n.  [From  R> 
thenia,  a  Latin  name  for  Russia,  havir 
been  first  obtained  in  ore  from  the  Ural 
A  hard  rare  metal  of  a  grey  colour  occu 
ring  in  platinum  ore. 

Rutherford  atom,  ru'THer-ford,  71.  Tl 
atom  postulated  in  the  theory  of  Sir  ] 
Rutherford,  consisting  of  a  minute  massh 
positively  charged  nucleus,  surrounded  V 
negative  electrons. 

Rib  tile,  Rutllite,  ro'tll,  ro'til-It,  n.  pi 
rutilus,  red,  inclining  to  yellow.]  Natn; 
titanic  oxide,  an  ore  of  titanium  of  a  r& 
dish-brown  colour. 

Ryal,  ri'al,  n.    Rial. 

Rydberg's  constant,  rWberg,  n.  V 
physics,  a  number  which  occurs  as  a  fact 
in  the  expressions  for  the  frequencies  > 
the  spectral  lines  of  hydrogen. 

Rye,  ri,  n.  [A.Sax.  ryge,  Icel.  riigr,  Da 
rug,  Sw.  rog,  D.  rogge,  G.  roggen,  rocke;' 
cog.  Gr.  oryza,  rice.]  A  cereal  plant  whii 
bears  naked  seeds  furnished  with  awns  111 : 
barley,  much  cultivated  for  food  in  Germai 
and  Russia,  in  Britain  mostly  sown  as  j 
green  crop  for  food  to  sheep  and  cattle  '■ 
spring. — Rye-grass,  n.  The  commr 
name  of  a  genus  of  esteemed  f  odder-grass* 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  sod 
annual,  others  perennial. 

Ryot,  ri'ot,  n.    [Ar.  ra'iyat,  a  peasant.] 
Hindu  cultivator  of  the  soil, 

Rypeck,  rl'pek,  n.    A  pole  used  to  mo 
a  punt  while  fishing  or  the  like. 


S 


S,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  a  consonant  representing  a  hiss- 
ing sound. 

Sabadilla,  sab-a-dil'a.    Cebadilla. 

Sabaisui,  sa-ba'izm,  n.  [Comp.  Heb. 
tsebddth,  the  heavenly  host.  Sabaoth.] 
The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an- 
ciently practised  in  Western  Asia. 

Sabaoth,  sa-ba'oth,  n.  [Heb.  tsebddth, 
armies,  from  tsdbd,  to  assemble,  to  fight.] 
Scrip,  armies;  hosts. 

Sabbath,  sab'bath,  n.  [Heb.  shabbath, 
rest,  the  day  of  rest.]  The  day  which  God 
appointed  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest; 
originally  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but 
in  the  Christian  church  the  first  day  of  the 


week  is  held  sacred,  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  that  day ;  the 
Lord's-day;  Sunday;  intermission  of  pain  or 
sorrow ;  time  of  rest ;  the  sabbatical  year 
among  the  Israelites  (O.T.). — Sabbath-day's 
journey,  the  distance  which  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
probably  about  an  English  mile.  . ".  Sabbath 
is  not  strictly  synonymous  with  Sunday. 
Sunday  is  the  mere  name  of  the  day,  Sab- 
bath is  the  name  of  the  institution.  Sunday 
is  the  Sabbath  of  Christians,  Saturday  is 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  But  in  the  mouths 
of  many  it  is  equivalent  to  Sunday. — Sab- 
batarian, sab-ba-ta'ri-an,  71.  One  who 
observes  the  Sabbath  with  extraordinary  or 
unreasonable  rigour;  one  careful  to  abstain 


from  work  or  relaxation  on  Sunday.  TJs 
also  adjectively.— Sabbatarianism,  sc 
ba-ta'ri-an-izm,  n.  The  tenets  of  Sabl 
tarians.  —  Sabbath-breaker,  n.    0( 

who  profanes  the  Sabbath.  —  Sabbat 
breaking,  n.  The  act  of  breaking 
profaning  the  Sabbath.  —  Sabbathles 

sab'bath-les,  a.    Having  no  Sabbath;  wii 
out  intermission  of  labour.  —  Sabbat) 
Sabbatical,  sab-bat 'ik,  sab-bat 'i-kal, 
[L.  sabbaticus.]    Pertaining  to  the  Sabbai, 
— Sabbatical  year,  every  seventh  year, 
which  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
suffer  their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest 
lie  without  tillage  and  to  release  debt< 
from  their  obligations. 
Sabellian,  sa-bel'i-an,  n.    A  follower 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 


Sabianists 
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SACROILIAC 


Hub,   a   philosopher  of   Egypt   in   the 

1  century    \   i>  .  who  taught  that  then: 

|g  oho  person  only  iu  the  Godhead.    <i    <  >l 

or  belonging  to  1 1 1  < -  group  of  earrj  Inbabl 

tents  in  Italy,  including  Sabines,  Samniteii 

'Campaniims,  LuuaniaiiB,  and  others. 

•  ahiaui*!*.  >>a'bi  an  ist*.  n.    [Arab,  cabi.] 

.  hovers  mentioned  in  (ho  Koran 

t  ho  true  (Jod,  alonK  «  nh 

Jews,    Christians,    and   others.      Distinct 

Inch  soo). 
>aUI«'ii.   sab-i-kb',   re.    [Native   name. J    A 
elding  timber  used  111  ship- 
building, .w. 

>abllic.    su  bin,    n.     (Fr.    sabine,    from   L. 

1  (kerba),  the  Sabine  herb,  savin.]    A 

s  \  \  1  s 

inbincs.  sa'blnz,  n.     The  tribe  north  of 

.  .  .i.iul  0110  of  the  Siv'nolliaii   family.  - 

Alibi  110,  '(.    Of  or  ho  longing  to  the  Sabines, 

u  111. 

table,    -a  hi,    n.      [O.Fr.   sable,   from    Pol. 

Kuss.   si'lml,   a  Slavonic  word.]     A 

1   ra.lo  oariiivorous  animal  nearly  allied 

marten,  found  chiefly  in  the  northern 

Asia,  and  hunted  for  its  black 

rous  fur;   the  fur  of  the  sable;  a  black 

owning  suit  or  garment;  the  heraldic 

-  for  black.  — a.    Of  the  colour  of  the 

,    black;    dark—  i:t.-  .tabled,   sahliini. 

;ake  sable  or  dark  in  colour.— Sable- 

>  olcd,  a.  Clothed  in  sable  garments. 

abut,  sa  bo,  n.  [Fr.  Origin  unknown.]  A 

leu    shoe  worn   by  the    peasantry   in 

ice,  Belgium,  &c.— Sabotage,  sii-bo- 

n .  Malicious  destruction  of  employers' 

erty  or  national  plaut  by  employees  on 

strike. 

a  lire,  sa'ber,  re.  [Fr.  sabre,  from  D.,  Dan., 
\ml  Sw.  sabel,  G.  sdbel,  a  sabre;  ultimate 
irigin  unknown]  A  sword  with  a  broad 
and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back  and  a 
iitle  curved  towards  the  point,  specially 
adapted  for  cutting;  a  cavalry  sword.  — 
•:.t.  —  sabred,  sabring.  To  strike,  cut,  or 
till  with  a  sabre.— Sabretaehe,  Sabre- 
'asche,  s&'ber-tash,  re.  [G.  tasche,  a 
>ocket.]  A  leathern  case  or  outside  pocket 
Torn  by  cavalry  at  the  left  side  suspended 
roni  the  sword-belt. 

abulous,  sab'u-lus,  a.  [L.  sabulosus,  from 
\iabulum,  sand.]  Sandy;  gritty.  —  Sabu- 
loslty,  sab-u-los'i-ti,  re.  The  quality  of 
jeing  sabulous;  sandiness;  grittiness. 
ao,  sak,  re.  [L.  saccus,  a  bag.  Sack.]  A 
)ag  or  cyst  of  an  animal  or  plant;  a  pouch; 
1  receptacle  for  a  liquid  (the  lacrymal  sac). 
-Saccate,  saklcat,  a.  Bot.  furnished  with 
>r  having  the  form  of  a  sac  or  pouch. — 
s'icciferons,  sak-sif'er-us,  a.  [L.  saccus, 
;nd  fero,  to  bear.]  Bot.  bearing  a  sac. — 
Sacciform,  sak'si-form,  a.  Having  the 
:eneral  form  of  a  sac— Saccular,  sak'ku- 
er,  a.  Like  a  sac;  sacciform. — Saccu- 
ated,  sak'ku-la-ted,  a.  Furnished  with 
ittle  6aes.— Saccule,  sakTml,  n.  [L.  sac- 
ulus.]    A  little  sac  or  sack;  a  cyst;  a  cell. 

acbnt,  sakTbut.    Sackbut. 

acende,   sa-kad',    n.      [Fr.]     A  sudden 
iolent   check   of  a  horse  by  drawing  or 
witching  the  reins. 
locate.    Under  Sac. 

wcharic.  sak-kar'ik,  a.  [L.  saccharum, 
ugar,  from  Gr.  sakchar,  sakcharon,  sugar, 
•  word  of  oriental  origin.  Sugar.]  Per- 
suing to  or  obtained  from  sugar  or  allied 
ubstances.  —  Sacchariferous,  sak-ka- 
ifer-us,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  and  fero,  topro- 
uce.]  Producing  sugar.  —  Saccharify, 
ak-kar'i-fl,  v.t. — saccharified,  saccharify- 
ig.  [Fr.  saccharifier.]  To  convert  into 
ugar.— Saccharine,  sakTia-rin,  a.  Per- 
lining  to  sugar ;  having  the  qualities  of 
'ugar;  sugary. — Saccharine  fermentation, 
tie  fermentation  by  which  starch  is  con- 
erted  into  sugar,  as  in  the  process  of 
lalting.— Saccharite,  sak'ka-rlt,  n.  A 
nelj'-grained  variety  of  felspar,  of  a  vitreous 
isrreand  white  or  greenish-white  colour. — 
accharoid,  Saccharoidal,  sak'ka- 
pid,  sakHia-roi-dal,  a.  Having  a  texture 
Jsembling  that  of  loaf-sugar — Saccha- 
onieter,  Saooharinieter,sak-ka-rom'- 
:t-er,  sak-ka-rim'et-er,  re.    An  instrument 


for  determining  the  Quantity  of  MMwharinti 
matter  in  any  solution,  sncciiorom- 
dry.  Snccbarliiictry.sak  lea  rom'i  I  rl 

sak  -  ka- run 'ot- 11,    11.      Tim    operation    of 

determining  the  Quantity  of  sugar  In  any 

solution. 

SacciiVroiis,  Saccule,  ka    Under  Sao. 

Sacciiiiin,  sa  soi'iim,  11.    [L.,  dim,  trom 

Mwnm.  a  saored  plaoe.]    A  sanctuary  oon- 

SQOratod  to  a  deity;  a  small  cluii"  1 
Sacerdotal,  sas  er-do'tal,  a.    [L,  saoerdo 
talis),  from  saotrtfoe,  a  priest,     Saohxd  I 

Pertaining  to  priests  or  the  priesthood; 
priestly.  —  Sacerdotal  ly,  sas-er  do  'ml  -li, 
adv.  In  a  sacerdotal  manner.— Sacerdo- 
talism, sas-er-do'tal-izm,  n.     Sacerdotal 

system  or  spirit;  a  tendency  to  attribute 
a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the  priest- 
hood; priestcraft. 

Saclieiu,  sa'chem,  n.  In  America,  a  chief 
among  some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes. 

Sachet  sii-sha,  re.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for 
containing  odorous  substances. 

Sack,  sak,  re.  [A.Sax.  succ,  Dan.  sak,  D. 
,G.  sack,  Goth,  sakkus,  from  L.  saccus, 
Gr.  sakkos,  probably  of  Eastern  origin, 
similar  forms  being  also  found  in  Hebrew 
and  Coptic]  A  bag,  usually  a  large  cloth 
bag,  used  for  holdiug  and  conveying  corn, 
wool,  cotton,  hops,  and  the  like;  a  measure 
or  weight  which  varies  according  to  the 
article  and  country;  a  kind  of  loose  gown 
or  mantle  formerly  worn;  a  sacque.— v.t. 
To  put  in  a  sack  or  in  bags.— Sackcloth, 
sak'kloth,  re.  Cloth  of  which  sack3  arc 
made ;  coarse  cloth  worn  in  mourning,  dis- 
tress, or  penance.— Sackful,  sak'ful,  n. 
As  much  as  a  cack  will  hold.— Sacking, 
sak'ing,  re.  A  coarse  fabric  of  which  sacks 
are  made. 

Sack,  sak,  v.t.  [Fr.  sac,  Sp.  and  Pg.  saco, 
It.  sacco,  plunder;  pillage;  from  the  use  of 
a  sack  in  removing  plunder.  Sack,  a  bag.] 
To  storm;  to  pillage;  to  devastate:  usually 
said  of  a  town  ;  to  dismiss  an  employee. 
(Colloq.). — re.  The  act  of  one  who  sacks; 
the  6torm  and  plunder  of  a  town  or  city; 
also  booty;  spoil. — SackagC,  sak'aj,  re. 
The  act  of  sacking.  —  Sucker,  sak'er,  n. 
One  who  sacks. 

Sack,  sak,  re.  [Fr.  sec,  dry,  from  L.  siccus, 
dry.]  Formerly,  a  general  name  for  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  dry  wines,  more  especially 
the  Spanish,  which  were  first  extensively 
used  in  England  iu  the  sixteenth  century. 

Sackbut,  sakHbut,  re.  [Fr.  saquebide,  from 
Sp.  sacabuche,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  from 
sacar,  to  draw,  and  buche,  the  stomach.] 
A  musical  instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
so  contrived  that  it  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  according  to  the  tone  required, 
like  the  trombone;  Scrip,  a  musical  stringed 
instrument  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.,  perhaps 
a  kind  of  guitar. 

Sackless,  sak'les,  a.  [O.E.  sacUas.]  Harm- 
less; innocent;  feeble  in  mind, 

Sacque,  sak,  n.  [A  form  of  sack,  Fr.  sac,  a 
bag.  Sack.]  A  kind  of  loose  gown  or 
upper  robe  worn  by  ladies  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Sacral.  Under  Sacrum. 

Sacrament,  sak'ra-ment,  n.  [L.  sacra- 
mentum,  a  military  oath  of  allegiance,  an 
oath,  from  sacer,  sacred  (seen  in  sacrifice, 
kc).  Sacred.]  Theol.  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace;  a 
solemn  religious  ceremony  enjoined  by 
Christ,  to  be  observed  by  his  followers,  by 
which  their  special  relation  to  him  is 
created,  or  their  obligations  to  him  re- 
newed and  ratified.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
and  the  Greek  Ch.  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments, viz.  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony ;  but  Protestants  in 
general  acknowledge  but  two  sacraments, 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  When  used 
without  any  qualifying  word  by  sacrament 
is  meant  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper. — 
Sacramental,  sak-ra-men'tal,  a.  Con- 
stituting a  sacrament  or  pertaining  to  it; 
having  the  character  of  a  sacrament. — 
Sacramen tally,  sak-ra-men'tal-li,  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. — Sacra- 


lliciitarlllll,   mik'ra  men  t.1"ri  an,   n       A 

11  holding  .i  \ ii  »  in  1 

to  the  1  w  1. in,,  1,1;  >ari'niii«'iitai'3,hak- 
ra  ii"  d  ta  11,  a  Pertaining  to  %  sacrament 
or  to  saoramente. 

Sucrarimn,  sa-krl/ri-um.   n      \\. ,  from 
red.]    A  ohapel  la  the  hoi 

am  i'  ni  i; :,,,   .;.  •. ,  ted  '■      in,  pari  icular 

divini(y,   the  adytum  "i  s  tempi* 
part  of  u  church  »  here  t  he  altai 

Sucre,  sj/ker.    .Sak  i 

Sacred,  aVkred,  «.  [Pp  of  old  sacre,  to 
Bet  apart,  to  consecrate;  1  1  taertr,  from 
L.  aoorare,  trom  tacer,  sa  1  .isoin 

sarrihije,     BOOHJlct,     COTUt  Crate, 
&c.) ;   same  root  as  in  §anction,  saneti/i/.] 
Sot  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony; 
dedicated  to  religious  use;  holy;  DOl 
fane  or  common;  relating  to  religion  01  the 
services    of    religion;    not  secular;    a 
crated;  dedicated;  devoted:  with  tn  [sacred 
to  one's  memory);  entitled  to  the  hi 
respect  or  reverence ;  venerable;  1101 
profaned  or  violated  ;  inviolable;  inviolate 
(a  secret  kept  sacred).— Sacred  College,  the 
college   of   cardinals   at   Rome.  —  8acred 
Majesty,  a  title  once  applied  to  the  kings  of 
England.— Sacredly,  sa'kred-li,  adv.     In 
a  sacred  manner;    religiously;    inviolably; 
strictly.  —  SacredllCNB,    sa'kred-nes,    re. 
The  state  of  being  sacred;  holiness;  sanc- 
tity; inviolableness. 

Sacrifice,  sak'ri-fis,  n.  [Fr.  sacrifice,  from 
L.  8acrificium,  from  sacer,  sacred,  and 
facio,  to  make.  Sacred.]  The  offering 
of  anything  to  God,  or  to  a  god ;  a  couse- 
cratory  rite ;  anything  consecrated  and 
offered  to  God  or  to  a  divinity;  an  immo- 
lated victim  on  an  altar;  surrenderor  loss 
made  for  gaining  something  else ;  a  giving 
up  of  some  desirable  object  in  behalf  of  a 
higher  object;  the  thing  so  devoted  or 
given  up;  the  selling  of  goods  under  cost 
price.  —  v.t.  —  sacrificed,  sacrificing.  To 
make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  of;  to  conse- 
crate or  present  to  some  divinity ;  to  im- 
molate on  the  altar  of  God  either  as  an 
atonement  for  sin  or  to  express  gratitude; 
to  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something  else; 
to  devote  or  give  up  with  loss  or  suffering ; 
to  destroy;  to  kill.  —  v.i—  To  offer  up  a 
sacrifice;  to  make  offerings  to  God  or  to 
a  deity  by  the  slaughter  and  burning  of 
victims,  or  some  part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 
— Sacrl fleer,  sak'ri-fls-er,  n.  One  that 
sacrifices.  —  Sacrificial,  sak-ri-fish'al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  sacrifice;  performing  sacri- 
fices; consisting  in  sacrifice.  —  Sacrltic, 
Sacrifical,  sa-krif'ik,  sa-krif'i-kal,  a.  [L. 
sacrificus.]  Employed  in  sacrifice.  —  Sa- 
crl ficant,  sa-krif'i-kant,  re.  [L.  sacrifi- 
cans,  ppr.  of  sacrifico.]  One  that  offers  a 
sacrifice. 

Sacrilege,  sak'ri-lej,  re.  [Fr.  sacrilege, 
from  L.  sacrilegium— sacer,  sacred,  and  lego, 
to  gather,  to  pick  up.]  The  violation  or 
profaning  of  sacred  things;  the  alienating 
to  common  purposes  what  has  been  appro- 
priated to  religious  uses;  the  stealing  of 
goods  out  of  any  church  or  chapel.— Sacri- 
legious, sak-ri-le'jus,  a.  Guilty  of  or  in- 
volving sacrilege;  violating  sacred  things; 
profane;  impious.— Sacrilegiously,  sak- 
ri-le'jus-li,  adv.  In  a  sacrilegious  manner. 
— Sacrilegiousness,  sak-ri-le'jus-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  sacrilegious. 

Sacring,  sa'kring,  n.  [Fr.  sacrer,  to  make 
sacred.]  Consecration.  (Terere.)— Sacring- 
bell,  Sanctus-bell,  re.  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the 
small  bell  rung  at  the  sanctus  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host  in  high-mass. 

Sacrist,  saTmst,  n.  [L.L.  sacrista,  from 
L.  sacer,  sacred.  Sacred.]  A  sacristan;  a 
person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy  out 
music  for  the  choir  and  take  care  of  the 
books.— Sacristan,  sak'ris-tan,  re.  [L.L. 
sacristanus.  Sexton  is  a  contr.  of  this 
word.]  An  officer  of  the  church  who  has 
the  charge  of  the  sacristy  and  its  contents. 
—Sacristy,  sak'ris-ti,  re.  [Fr.  sacristie.~] 
An  apartment  in  a  church  where  the  sacred 
utensils  and  the  clerical  vestments  are 
deposited;  the  vestry, 

Sacroiliac,  sa-kro-il'i-ak,  a.     Anat.  per- 


ch, cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sireg;      tn,  then;  th,  thin;     vr,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  asure. 
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taining  to  both  the  sacrum  and  tho  ilium 
(sacroiliac  ligaments). 
Sacrosanct,   sak'ro-sangkt,  a.    [L.  sacro- 
sanctus  —  sacer,     sacred,     annctus,    holy.  J 
Sacred  and  inviolable;  holy  and  venerable. 
— Sacrosanct  Iffy,  t  sac-ro-sangk'ti-fl,  v.t. 
.fled,  -filing.    To  render  sacrosanct. 
Sacrosclatlc,    sa'kro-sI-at"ik,   a.     [From 
sacrum    and    sciatic]     Anat.    pertaining 
jointly  to  the  sacrum  and  ischium. 
Sacrum,  sa'krum,  It,    [L.  os  sacitim,  the 
sacred  bone.)    Anat.  the  bone  which  forma 
the  basis  or  inferior  extremity  of  the  ver- 
tebral   column,  said   to    derive    its  name 
from  its  having  been  offered  in  sacrifice, 
and  hence  considered  sacred.— Sacral,  sft  - 
kral,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sacrum. 
Sad.  sad,  a.    [A.Sax.  seed,  satisfied,  sated, 
weary,  sick  ;  Icel.  saddr,  sated,  full ;  ^o11}- 
saths,  satiated,  full;  cog.  with  L.  satui;  full, 
satis,  enough.    Sate,  Satisfy.]    Serious!  ; 
sedate  or  gravet;  sorrowful;  melancholy; 
mournful;  affected  with  grief;  downcast; 
gloomy;   having  the   external  appearance 
of  sorrow;  afflictive;  calamitous;  causing 
sorrow;  bad;  naughty;  wicked.— Sadden, 
sad'n,  v.t.    To  make  sad  or  sorrowful;  to 
render   melancholy   or   gloomy.  —  v.i.    To 
become  sad  or  sorrowful— Sadly,  sad'h, 
adv.    In  a  sad  manner;  sorrowfully ;  griev- 
ously; calamitously.— Sadness,  sad'nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  sad ;  sorrow- 
fulness; dejection. 

Saddle,  sadl,  n.  [A.Sax.  sadel,  sadol  = 
Dan.  saddel,  Icel.  sothull,  G.  sattel,  a  saddle; 
perhaps  from  L.  sedile,  a  seat,  from  sedeo, 
to  sit.  Same  root  as  seat,  set,  sit.]  A  seat 
to  be  placed  on  an  animal's  back  for  the 
rider  to  sit  on;  a  padded  piece  of  harness 
on  an  animal's  back  supporting  the  shafts 
of  a  vehicle;  something  like  a  saddle  in 
shape  or  use,  as  a  rise  and  fall  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill ;  a  technical  name  of  various  ap- 
pliances.— Saddle  of  mutton,  venison,  &c, 
two  loins  of  mutton,  &c,  cut  together. 
—To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  to 
impute  blame  where  it  is  really  deserved. 
—v  t  — saddled,  saddling.  To  put  a  saddle 
on  •  to  load ;  to  burden  (to  saddle  a  person 
with  expense).-Saddle-back,  n.  A  hill 
or  its  summit  when  somewhat  saddle- 
shaped  ;  geol.  a  familiar  name  for  anticlinal 
strata-Saddle-bag,  n.  One  of  a  pair  of 
bags  united  by  straps  for  carriage  on  horse- 
back, one  bag  on  each  side.  —  Saddle- 
bow n.  The  upper  front  part  of  a  saddle, 
formed  of  two  curved  pieces  united  in  an 
arch;  a  pommel.— Saddle-cloth,  n.  .A 
cloth  attached  to  a  saddle,  and  extending 
over  the  loins  of  the  horse ;  a  housing  — 
Saddle-girth,  n.  The  band  or  strap 
which  passes  under  the  horse  s  belly  and 
serves  to  fasten  the  saddle.  —  Saddle- 
horse,  n.  A  horse  used  for  riding  with  a 
saddle.-Saddler,  sad'ler,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  saddles  or  harness 
generally.-Saddlery,  sad'ler-i,  n.  The 
manufactures  of  a  saddler -trade  of  a 
saddler.-Saddle-tree,  n.  The  wooden 
frame  of  a  saddle. 

Saddncee,  sad'du-se,  n.  [Gr.  saddoukaios, 
Heb.  tsadtikim,  probably  from  Zadok,  a 
distinguished  priest  in  the  time  of  David.] 
One  of  a  sect  or  party  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  denied  the  existence  of  any 
spiritual  beings  except  God,  believed  that 
the  soul  died  with  the  body,  and  therefore 
that  there  was  no  resurrection,  and  adhered 
to  the  written  law  alone.— Sadduceeism, 
Sadduclsm,  sad'du-se-izm,  sad'du-sizm, 
n  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees.— Sao- 
ducal  c,  Sadducean,  sad-du-ka'ik,  sad- 
du-se'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Sadducees. 

Safe,  saf,  a.  [O.E.  sauf,  from  Fr.  sauf,  safe, 
from  L.  salvus,  safe  (whence  also  salva- 
tion); akin  to  servus,  a  slave,  servare,  to 
preserve,  solidus,  solid,  Gr.  holos,  Skr. 
sarva,  whole.]  Free  from  or  not  liable  to 
danger  of  any  kind;  free  from  or  having 
escaped  hurt,  injury,  or  damage ;  not  ex- 
posing to  danger;  securing  from  harm  ;  no 
longer  dangerous;  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  doing  harm;  sound;  whole  (a  safe  con- 
science).— n.  A  box  or  chamber  of  great 
strength    for    preserving    money,    jewels, 


account-books,  and  other  valuable  articles 
from  thieves  or  agaiiiBt  the  action  of  fire; 
a  ventilated  or  refrigerated  receptacle  in 
which  meat  is  kept.— Safe-conduct,  n. 
A  convoy  or  guard  for  a  person  travelling 
in  a  foreign  or  hostile  country;  a  writing 
serving  as  a  pass  or  warrant  of  security  to  a 
traveller-Safeguard,  saf'gard,  n.    One 
who  or  that  which  defends  or  protects;  a 
defence ;  protection ;  a  convoy  or  guard  to 
protect  a  traveller;  a  passport;  a  warrant 
of  protection  to  a  traveller.— v.t.  To  guard; 
to  protect.-Safc-keeping,  n.    The  act 
of  keeping  in  safety  from  injury  or  from 
escape;  secure  guardianship.— Safe  loan 
The  greatest  dead  load  which  a  structure  or 
material  can  safely  be  permitted  to  bear  in 
practice.— Safely,  saf'li,  adv.    In  a  safe 
manner;  without  incurring  danger;  without 
hurt  or  injury;  in  safety;  securely;  carefully. 
— Safeuess,  saf'nes,  n.    The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  safe;  freedom  from  danger. 
—Safety,  saf'ti,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  safe;  exemption  from  injury  or 
loss;  the  state  of  not  being  liable  to  danger 
or  injury  ;  freedom  from  danger ;  preserva- 
tion;  the  state  or  quality  of  not  causing 
danger;  close  custody.— Safety-belt,  «. 
A  belt  made  of  buoyant  material  or  inflated 
to  sustain  a  person  in  water ;  a  life-belt.  — 
Safety-buoy,  n.    A  safety-belt;  a  life- 
buoy.-Safety-fuse,  n.    A  fuse  used  in 
biasting  operations,  carefully  made  so  as  to 
burn  at  a  certain  known  rate  per  minute.— 
Safety-lamp,  n.     A  lamp  for  lighting 
coal-mines  without  exposing  workmen  to 
the  explosion  of  fire-damp,  the  flame  being 
enveloped  in  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  and 
thus  prevented  from  igniting  the  inflam- 
mable gas.-Safety-match,  n.    A.  match 
which  will  light  only  on  being  rubbed  on 
a  specially  prepared  friction  substance.— 
Safety-pin,  n.  A  pin  for  articles  of  dress 
having  its  point  fitting  into  a  kind  of  sheath, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  readily  withdrawn  or 
prick  the  wearer  or  others.— Safety-plug, 
n    A  plug  in  a  steam-boiler  partly  of  fusible 
metal,  which  melts  when  the  internal  tem- 
perature becomes  too  high;  a  plug  to  prevent 
barrels  from  bursting  with  gases  generated 
internally.  —  Safety-valve,  n.     A  con- 
trivance for  obviating  or  diminishing  the 
risk   of   explosions   in   steam-boilers,    the 
principle  of  which  consists  in  opposing  the 
pressure  within  the  boiler  by  such  a  force 
as  will  yield  before  it  reaches  the  point  of 
danger,  and  permit  the  steam  to  escape.— 
Safe  working  stress.    The  stress  that 
may  in  practice  be  safely  permitted  upon  a 
structure. 

Safflower,  saf'flou-er,  n.  [From  saffron 
and  flower.]  Bastard  saffron,  a  plant  cul- 
tivated in  the  South  of  Europe,  Egypt,  &c, 
on  account  of  its  flowers,  which  in  their 
dried  state  form  the  safflower  of  commerce, 
and  afford  two  colouring  matters  (also 
called  safflower),  a  yellow  and  a  red. 
Saffron,  saf'ron,  n.  [Fr.  safran,  from  Sp., 
Ar.,  and  Per.  zaferdn,  saffron.]  A  plant  of 
the  crocus  genus  with  flowers  of  a  purple 
colour,  the  dried  stigmata  of  which  form 
the  saffron  of  the  shops,  a  substance  of  a 
rich  orange  colour,  used  as  a  colouring  and 
flavouring  ingredient  in  culinary  prepara- 
tions, liqueurs,  &c,  and  yielding  an  orange- 
red  extract  used  in  dyeing  and  painting.— 
a  Having  the  colour  of  saffron  flowers; 
yellow.— v.t.  To  tinge  with  saffron;  to  make 
yellow;  to  gild. 

Sag,  sag,  v.i.— sagged,  sagging.  [Allied  to 
L  G  sacken,  D.  zakken,  to  sink;  also  per- 
haps to  sink.]  To  incline  or  hang  away 
owing  to  insufficiently  supported  weight; 
to  sink  in  the  middle ;  to  hang  off  the  per- 
pendicular; to  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
care,  difficulties,  or  the  like;  to  waver; 
naut.  to  incline-  to  the  leeward ;  to  make 
leeway.— v.t.  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way. 
— n.  The  state  or  act  of  sagging. 
Saga,  sa'ga,  n.  [Icel.  saga,  a  tale,  a  history; 
from  segja,  E.  to  say.  Say.]  An  ancient 
Scandinavian  legend  or  tradition  of  con- 
siderable length  relating  either  mythical 
or  historical  events;  a  tale. 
Sagacious,  sa-ga'shus,  a.  [L.  sagax,  sa- 
gacis,  from  sagio,  to  perceive  keenly,  from 


SAID 

a  root  signifying  to  be  sham  seen  in 
sagaris,  a  battle-axe,  Kkr.  saghnomi,  to  kill 
Intellectually  keen  or  quick;  acute  in  din 
cernment;  discerning  and  judicious;  shrewd 
full  of  wisdom;  Huge;  showing  intellim 
resembling  that  of  man:  said  of  tin  low. 
animals;  quick  of  scent  (Milton)     Sana 
ClOUMly,  sa -ga'shuH  li,  adi>.   In  a  sagm 
manner.  —  Sagacloiisness,    saga'shui 
nes,   n.    The  quality  of  being  sagacious.  , 
Sagacity,    Ba-gas'i-ti,    n.     [L.    sagacilan 
The  quality  of  being  sagacious;  quid 
of  discernment;  readiness  of  apprehennio 
with  soundness  of  judgment;  shrewdi..  • 
and  common  sense;  intelligence  resemUiii 
that  of  mankind  (the  sagacity  of  a  dog). 
Sagamore,  sag'a-mOr,  n.     Among  torn 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  a  king  or  chi< 
a  sacbem. 

Sagapeu,  Sagapennm,  sag'a-pen,  sag-; 
pe'num,  n.    [Gr.  sagapenon.]    A  fetid  gun 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandrii 
occasionally  used  in  medicine. 
Sagathy,  sag'a-thi,  n.    [Fr.  sagatix,  frot 
L.  sagum,  a  blanket  or  mantle.}    A  mixt 
woven  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton. 
Sagbut.t  sag'but,  n.    Same  as  Sackbut. 
Sage,  saj,  n.     [Fr.  sauge,  from  L.  aaliri. 
sage,  from  salvus,  safe,  sound;  on  accoui 
of  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  plant.   8a  n 
A  garden  plant  much  used  in  cookery,  at 
formerly  also  in  great  repute  for  its  med 
cinal  qualities.—  Sage  apple,  an  excresceni 
upon  a  species  of  sage  caused  by  the  pun 
ture  of  an  insect.—  Sage  brush,  an  Atnei 
can  shrub  of  the  wormwood  family. —Sa 
cheese,    a   kind   of   cheese   flavoured  at 
coloured  green  with  the  juice  of  sage. 
Sage  cock,  a  species  of  grouse  of  the  Rod 
Mountain  region,  which  feeds  on  the  leav 
of  the  sage  brush.— Sagy,  sa'ji,  a.    Full 
sage;  seasoned  with  sage. 
Sage,  saj,  a.  [Fr.  sage,  from  L.  sapius,  wih 
from  sapio,  to  be  wise  (whence  sapient 
Wise;  sagacious;  proceeding  from  wisdoi 
well-judged;   grave;    serious.—  n.    A   wi 
man;  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and 
sound  judgment  and   prudence;   a  gra 
philosopher.— Sagely,  saj'li,  adv.     In 
sage  manner;  wisely— Sagencss,  s&]  nt 
n.    Wisdom;  sagacity. 
Sagenlte,  saj'en-It,  n.    [Fr.  saginite.  fro 
L.  sagena,  Gr.  sagene,  a  large  net.]    Acit 
lar  rutile,  or  red  oxide  of  titanium ;  t 
crystals  cross  each  other,  giving  a  retic 
lated  appearance,  hence  the  name. 
Sagg,  sag,  v.t.    Same  as  Sag. 
Sagger,  sag'er,  n.    A  seggar.    Seggab. 
Saglnate.t  saj'i-nat,  v.t.    [L.  sagino,  sa. 
natum,  to  fatten.]    To  fatten. 
Sagittal,  saj'i-tal,  a.    [L.  sagittalis,  frr 
sagitta,  an  arrow.]  Pertaining  to  an  aire. 
resembling  an  arrow ;  anat.  applied  to  t 
suture  which  unites  the  parietal  bones 
the  skull.— Sagittarius,  saj-i-ta'ri-us, 
[L.,  an  archer.]    One  of  the  zodiacal  co 
stellations,  which  the  sun  enters  Nov.  . 
represented  by  the  figure  of  a  centaur 
the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  his  bo 
— Sagittary,  saj'i-ta-ri,  n.    An  old  nai 
for  a  centaur.— a.  Pertaining  to  anarro 
—Sagittate,  saj'i-tat,  a.    Shaped  like  t 
head  of  an  arrow:  used  especially  in  oot. 
Sago,  sa'go,  n.    [Malay  and  Javanese  saf 
sago,  from  Papuan  sagu,  bread.]   A  kind 
starch  produced  from  the  stem  of  seye 
palms  of  the  East  Indies,  forming  ng 
wholesome,  nutritious  food. 
Sagum,  sa'gum,  n.  [L.]  The  military  do 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  inter 
officers  in  war. 

Sahib,  sa'ib,  n.  [Hind.,  from  Ar.  sah 
lord,  master.]  A  term  of  respect  used 
the  natives  of  India  or  Persia  in  addressi 
or  speaking  of  Europeans. 
Sai,  sa'i,  n.  A  species  of  South  Americ 
monkey. 

Sale,  sa'ik,  n.  [Fr.  saique,  from  Turk  shai, 
a  saic.]  A  variety  of  vessel  common  in  t 
Levant. 

Said,  sed,  pret.  and  pp.  of  say:  sc -writ' 
for  sayed.  Declared;  uttered;  aforesa 
before"  mentioned. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 


me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mbye;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abtme-the  Fr.  u. 
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uiIijii,  nft'ga,  "■     A   species  of  antelope 
found  on  tin-  Mri']'.  a  ol  Ru  sia  lu  Am.i 

.all.  dU,  »     [A  8ai  atgel,  atgl,  a  s:ul    [oel 

I  .     and    Sh      -,</<  I,    1  >an     .svii,    1>.    .ril  , 

,  .|\  from  au  Indo  European  root  [aagh] 

mg  to  check,  to  resist  (tin    win, II.)     A 

Ipieoe  nl  cloth.  \i\.  spread   to  the  wind  to 

,  1  to  move  through  the  water, 

lusually  made  of  canvas;  that  portioo  of  the 

Urm  of  a  windmill  which  catches  the  w  Ind ; 

|i  or  other  vessel:  used  as  a  plural  with 

the  singular  form  (a  fleet  of  twenty  sail); 

x   uision   upon  water;    a  passage  111  a 

Vessel.      Full  sail,   with  all  sails  set.— Jo 

\',oo$e  sails,  to  unfurl  them.— To  ma&e  tail, 

itend  an  additional  quautity  of  sail.— 

to  expand  or  spread  the  sails; 

tiul  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage.— To  shorten 

luce  the  extent  of  sail  or  take  in 

:       To  strike  sail,   to  lower  the  sails 

nly,  as  m  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts 

,,1       Under   sail,    having    the    sails 

i      r.i.  To  be  impelled  by  the  action 

ad  upon  sails,  as  a  ship,  or  by  steam, 

&c  .    to  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on 

.  to  pass  by  water;  to  set  sail;  to  begin 

page;  to  glide  through  the  air;  to  pass 

;liiy  along;  to  glide;  to  float  (the  clouds 

if.  To  pass  over  by  means  of  sails; 

love  upon  or  pass  over,  as  in  a  ship  (to 

the  seas);   to  fly  or  glide  through;  to 

Itate;  to  direct  or  manage  the  motion 

*ail-bont,  n.    A  boat  propelled  by 

>r  fitted  for  a  sail  or  sails.— Sailborne, 

n.  a.    Borne  or  conveyed  by  sails. — 

tall-broad,  a.    Spreading  like  a  sail.— 

>ail*clolli.  n.    Canvas  or  duck  used  in 

tig  sails  for  ships,  &c.— Sailer,  sa'ler, 

)ne  that  sails;   a  sailorf  ;  a  ship  or  other 

I  with  reference  to  her  manner  of  sail- 

ng   (a  fast  sailer).—  Sailing:,   sailing,   n. 

?be  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails;  the 

if   navigation.— Sallies*,    sal'les,  a. 

Vstitute  of  sails.— Sail-loft,  n.    A  loft 

(here  sails  are  cut  out  and  made.— Sail- 

naker,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to 

,  alter,  or  repair  sails.— Sailor,  sa'ler, 

i  uother  spelling  of  sailer.]  A  mariner; 

nan.— Sail-room,  n.  An  apartment 

a  a  vessel  where  spare  sails  are   stowed 

way— Sail-yard,  n.    The  yard  or  spar 

a  which  a  sail  is  extended. 

tin,  sim,  v.t.     [O.E.  segnian,  G.  segnen, 
]    To  bless  or  protect  by  making  the 
ign  of  the  cross. 

linfoin,  Saintfoin,  san'foin,  sant'foin, 
.  [Fr.  sainfoin,  from  sain,  wholesome,  and 
n'n,  hay,  or  from  saint,  holy,  and  foin.] 
l  leguminous  plant  cultivated  for  supplying 
>dder  for  cattle  either  in  the  green  state 
t  when  converted  iuto  hay. 

lint,  sant,  u.  [O.Fr.,  from  L.  sanctus, 
.cred,  holy,  pp.  of  sancio,  to  render  sacred. 
acred.]  A  person  sanctified;  one  eminent 
n  piety  and  virtue;  particularly  applied 
)  the  apostles  and  other  holy  persons  of 
irly  Christian  times;  one  of  the  blessed 
1  heaven;  an  angel  (O.  and  N.T.);  a  person 
inonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome:  often 
infracted  St.  when  coming  before  a  per- 
>nal  name. — St.  Andrew's  cross,  a  cross 
laped  like  the  letter  X.— St.  Anthony's 
re,  erysipelas.— St.  Cuthbertfs  beads,  the 
itached  and  perforated  joints  of  the  fossil 
ems  of  encrinites. — St.  Elmo's  light,  cor- 
>sant.  —  St.  George's  ensign,  the  distin- 
lishing  badge  of  ships  of  the  British  navy, 
insisting  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field, 
ith  the  union-flag  in  the  upper  quarter 
?xt  the  mast. — St.  Ignatius'  bean,  the  seed 
I  a  large  climbing  shrub  nearly  allied  to 
iat  which  produces  nux-vomica.  —  St. 
ihn's  bread,  the  carob  tree  or  its  fruit. — 
j.  Vitus'  dance.  Chorea.—  Saint's  bell. 
vcring-bell.— y.t.f  To  enrol  among  the 
ints ;  to  canonize.— v.i.  To  act  piously  or 
ith  ashow  of  piety.  (Shak.)— Salntdom, 
nt'dum,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
fine  a  saint.— Sainted,  san'ted,  p.  and 
Canonized;  holy;  pious;  entered  into 
iss;  gone  to  heaven:  often  used  as  a 
phuism  for  dead.— Sainthood,  sant'- 
d,  n.  The  character,  rank,  or  position  of 
saint.-Salntlike,  Saintly,  sant'lik, 
otli,  a.  Resembling  a  saint;  becoming 
aint.— Saintliness,  santli-nes,  n.  The 


quality  or  utato  of  being  saintly  Saint- 
.h!iI|»,  hMU  ship,  n.  The  character  or  quail 
ties  of  11  saint 

Saillt-Sliiionlail,  lint  si -nuVni  an,  n.    A 

parUaan  of  the  Count  de  St,  Simon,  who 

advocated  a  system   ol    socialism       Slllllt- 
Simon  tanlMii,  h.mt  -1  in, 1  in  an  1/ in,    11. 
The  doctrinal  of  the  Saint  Slmonians. 
Saliic,  m  it'ik,  11.    [  s'.i  j.v  1   Of  or  belonging 

to  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  at  Sais, 
in  Lower  Kgypt. 

Snk«',  sak,  a,  [A. Sax.  sacu,  contention,  a 
case  or  suit  at  law;  Icel.  sbk,  L.G.  sakr, 
G.  sache,  suit,  affair,  thing;  akin  to  A. Sax 
sarau,  loci,  saka,  to  contend,  accuse,  &c] 
Final  cause;  purpose;  account;  regard  to 
any  person  or  thing:  always  with  for  (for 
his  mum), 

Saker,  s&'ker,  n.  [Fr.  sacre,  a  falcon,  then 
a  piece  of  ordnance;  Sp.  and  Pg.  sacre, 
from  Ar.  saqr,  a  sparrow-hawk.]  A  hawk  ; 
a  species  of  falcon;  formerly  also  a  small 
piece  of  artillery.— Sakeret,  sa'ker-et,  n. 
The  male  of  the  saker. 

Sakl,  sa'ki,  n.  A  name  of  American  mon- 
keys with  non-prehensile  busby  tails. 

Salt  i  Hi.  Salt  la.  sak'i-e,  sak'i-a,  71.  A 
modification  of  the  Persian  wheel  used  in 
Egypt  for  raising  water. 

Sal,  sal,  n.  [L.  Salt.]  Salt:  a  word  much 
used  by  the  older  chemists  and  in  pharmacy. 
— Salaeratus.  Salekatus. — Sal  ammoniac 
(am-mo'ni-ak),  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI, 
a  salt  much  used  in  the  arts  and  in  phar- 
macy ;  a  name  derived  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
originally  made  by  burning  camels'  dung.— 
Sal  prunella,  nitrate  of  potash  fused  into 
cakes  or  balls  and  used  for  chemical  pur- 
poses.— Sal  volatile,  (vo-lat'i-le),  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  a  spirituous  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  flavoured  with  aroma- 
tics. 

Sal,  sal,  n.  [Native  name.]  One  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  trees  of  India. 

Salaam,  sa-lam',  n.  [Per.  and  Ar.  saldm, 
Heb.  shalom,  peace.]  A  ceremonious  salu- 
tation or  obeisance  among  orientals. — v.t. 
and  t.  To  perform  the  salaam;  to  salute 
with  a  salaam. 

Salable,  sala-bl,  a.    Saleable. 

Salacious,  sa-la'shus,  a,  [L.  salax,  salacis, 
salacious,  from  salio,  to  leap.]  Lustful ; 
lecherous.  —  Salacioiisly,  sa-la'shus-li, 
adv.  Lustfully.  —  Salacionsnesg,  Sa- 
lacity, sa-la'shus-nes,  sa-las'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  salacious;  lecherousness. 

Salad,  sal'ad,  n.  [Fr.  salade,  It.  salata,  a 
salted  dish,  from  salare,  to  salt,  from  L. 
sal,  salt.]  A  general  name  for  certain 
vegetables  prepared  and  served  so  as  to  be 
eaten  raw;  chiefly  lettuce,  endive,  radishes, 
green  mustard,  cresses,  celery,  and  young 
onions.  —  Salad  days,  green,  unripe  age ; 
days  of  youthful  inexperience. — Salad  oil, 
olive-oil  used  in  dressing  salads.— Salad- 
lilK,  sal'ad-ing,  n.    Vegetables  for  salads. 

Sal-aerat  us,  sal'a-er-a/'tus.n.  Salekatus. 

Salani,  sa-lam',  n.    Salaam. 

Salamander,  sal-a-man'der,  n.  [L.  and 
Gr.  salamandra.]  The  name  of  harmlessam- 
phibian  reptiles  closely  allied  to  the  newts, 
formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of  living  in 
fire ;  a  kind  of  fire  spirit  or  being  supposed 
to  live  in  fire;  a  large  iron  poker. — Sala- 
mander's wool  or  hair,  fibrous  asbestos. — 
Salamandrine,  Salamandroid,  sal- 
a-man'drin,  sal-a-man'droid,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  salamander. 

Sa  1  a  in  stone,  sa-lam'ston,  n.  A  variety  of 
sapphire  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Salangane,  sal'an-gan,  n.  [Of  Eastern 
origin.]  The  species  of  swift  which  builds 
the  edible  nests  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Salary,  sal'a-ri,  n.  [L.  solarium,  from  sal, 
salt,  originally  salt  money,  money  given 
to  buy  salt,  as  part  of  the  pay  of  Roman 
soldiers;  hence,  stipend,  pay.  Salt.]  The 
recompense  or  consideration  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  a  person  periodically  for  services, 
usually  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  year, 
half-year,  or  quarter;  stipend;  wages. — v.t. 
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Belling;    demand  ;    iniiiket;   pul.lie  transfer 

to  tin-  highest  bidder;  exposure  ol  goi 

I    market  or  shop  ;    auction       0 
sale,  to  be  bought  or  sold,  off  red  to  pur- 
chasers.— Sal<>al»h',  sa'la  1,1,   a 
of  being  sold;  finding  ■  ready  market;  in 
demand      Miliahli  hiss  >;t  l«  a  l>l  I H  >. 
Ba'la-bl-nes,  stt-la  bil'i-ti,   n,     'i 'hi 
being  saleable.     Snl<al)lv,  sa'la  hi. 

In  a  saleable  manner,    sale-room,  n    a 

room  in  which  goods  are  sold;  an  au 
room.  —  Salesman,    sal/.'inun,    1, 
whose  occupation  is  to  sell  goods  or  tot -r- 
chandise;  a  wholesale  deal,  r.  as,  a  cattle, 
butter,  hay,  fish,  or  other  tdUman. 

BaleD,  Salop,  sal'ep,  sal'op,  n.  [Ar.  sahleb, 
salep.]    The  dried  tuberous  rootB  of  differ- 
ent species  of  orchis,  much  valued  b 
East  for  its  supposed  stimulant  properties 
and  esteemed  as  a  nutritious  food. 

Salcratlis,  sal-e-ra'tus,  n.  [For sal-aeratus, 
lit.  aerated  salt.]  The  prepared  carbonate 
of  soda  and  salt  used  for  mixing  with  the 
flour  in  baking.     (American.) 

Sal  Ic,  sal'ik,  a.  [Fr.  salique,  from  the  Salian 
Franks,  or  Franks  settled  on  the  river 
Sala.]  A  term  applied  to  a  law  by  which 
in  France  females  were  excluded  from  the 
throne. 

Salicaceons,  sal-i-ka'shus,  a.  [L.  salix,  a 
willow.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  willow 
family  of  plants.  — Sallcln,  Salh'iiic, 
sal'i-sin,  n.  A  bittercrystallizablesubstance 
extracted  from  willow  bark  and  from  that 
of  the  poplar,  a  valuable  tonic— Salicylic, 
sal-i-sil'ik,  a.  [L.  salix,  and  Gr.  hyU,  mat- 
ter.] A  term  for  an  acid  used  as  an  anti- 
septic and  for  other  purposes. 

Salient,  sa'li-ent,  a.  [L.  saliens,  salientit, 
ppr.  of  salio,  to  leap  (seen  also  in  sally, 
assail,  assault,  insult,  result,  &c.).]  Spring- 
ing; shooting  up  or  out;  projecting  out- 
wardly (a  salient  angle);  forcing  itself  on 
the  notice  or  attention;  conspicuous;  pro- 
minent; a  projecting  angle  or  corner  in  a 
line  of  defence,  forming  a  jumping-off 
place;  her.  animals  jumping,  with  both 
hind  feet  on  the  ground,  and  fore  paws  in 
the  air.— Saliently,  sali-ent-li,  adv.  In 
a  salient  manner.— Salience,  sa'li-ens,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  salient;  projection; 
protrusion. 

Saliferous,  sa-lif'er-us,  a.  [L.  sal,  salt, 
and/e7o,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  bearing 
salt. — Saliferous  system,  an  old  geological 
term  for  the  new  red  sandstone  system, 
from  salt  being  a  characteristic  of  it. 

Salify,  sal'i-fl,  v.t.—salified,  salifying.  [L. 
sal,  salt,  and  facto,  to  make.]  To  form  into 
a  salt  by  combining  an  acid  with  a  base. — 
Salifiable,  sal'i-fl-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
combining  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. — 
Salification,  sal'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  salifying. 

Sallmeter,  sa-lim'et-er,  n.  [L.  sal,  salts, 
salt,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  amount  of  salt 
present  in  any  given  solution. 

Salina,  sa-li'na,  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  sal,  salt. 
Salt.]  A  salt-marsh;  a  salt-pond  inclosed 
from  the  sea;  a  place  where  salt  is  made 
from  salt-water;  a  salt-work.  —  Salina- 
tion,  sal-i-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  washing 
with  or  soaking  in  salt  liquor. — Saline, 
sa-lin',  a.  [Fr.  salin,  from  L.  sal,  salt.] 
Consisting  of  salt;  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  salt;  salt.— n.  [Fr.  saline.]  A  salt 
spring,  or  a  place  where  salt-water  is  col- 
lected in  the  earth.— Salllieness,  sa-lln'- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  saline.— Salinil- 
erous,  sal-i-nif'er-us,  a.  Producing  salt. — 
Sallniform,  sa-lin'i-form,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  salt.— Salinity,  sa-lin'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  beingsalt;  salineness.— Saliiiom- 
eter,  sal-i-nom'et-er,  n.  An  apparatus  for 
indicating  the  density  of  brine  in  the  boilers 
of  marine  steam-engines,  and  thus  showing 
when  they  should  be  cleansed. 
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SALIQUE 

Salbiuc,  Milk  or  sa  KU'.  «.    Salio. 
Saliva,  sa-li'va,  ft.    |Ij.,  akin  to  Gr.  tialotl, 

saliva;  and  to  Gael,  and  Ir.  seile,  saliva, 
B,  slims. \    The  fluid  which  is  nereted  M 

certain  glands  of  the    mouth    and   which 

serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue 

and  to  make  the  food  more  lit  ted  for  digea 
tion:  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  it 
is  called  spittle.-  Saliva!,  sa-11'val,  a.  Sa- 
livary.Sallvant,  sal'i-vant,  a.  Excit- 
ing salivation.  —  n.  That  which  products 
salivation.— Salivary,  sal'i-va-ri,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  saliva;  secreting  or  conveying 
saliva  (the  sulirani  glands  or  ducts). — 
Salivate,  sal'i-vat,"  v.t.— salivated,  salivat- 
ing. [L.  salivare.]  To  cause  to  have  an 
unusual  secretion  and  discharge  of  saliva, 
usually  by  mercury.— Salivation,  sal-i- 
va'shon.  ft.  An  excessive  flow  of  saliva, 
often  caused  by  mercury;  ptyalism. 

Sallow,  sal'o,  ft.  [A. Sax.  sealh=Sc.  saugh, 
Icel.  selja,  Dan.  scelje,  G.  sahl;  allied  to  L. 
salix,  Gael,  seileach,  Ir.  sail,  a  willow.]  A 
shrub  of  the  willow  kind. 

Sallow,  sal'o,  a.  [A.Sax.  salu,  sealwe,  sal- 
low, dark  =  Icel.  soli;  D.  saluwe,  O.H.G. 
salo,  pale.]  Of  a  pale,  sickly  colour,  tinged 
with  a  dark  yellow:  said  especially  of  the 
skin  or  complexion.— v.t.  To  tinge  with  a 
sallow  colour.— Sal  lowness,  sal'5-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  sallow. 

Sally,  sal'i.  ft.  [Fr.  saillie,  from  saillir,  to 
leap,  from  L.  salii-e,  to  leap.  Salient.]  A 
leaping  forth;  a  rush  of  troops  from  a 
besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a 
spring  or  flight  of  intellect,  fancy  or  im- 
agination (a  sally  of  wit) ;  an  act  of  levity 
or  extravagance;  a  piece  of  wild  gaiety;  a 
frolic. — v.i.—  sallied,  sallying.  To  make  a 
sally;  to  leap  or  rush  out;  to  issue  suddenly 
from  a  fortified  place,  to  attack  besiegers.— 
Sally-port,  ft.  Fort,  a  postern  or  passage 
to  afford  egress  to  troops  iu  making  a  sally. 

Sally -Inn,  Sally!- In  nn,  sal'i-lun,  n. 
[From  Sally  Lunn,  who  sold  it  in  Bath.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  bun  or  tea-cake. 

Salmagundi,  Salmagnndy,  sal-ma- 
gun'di,  n.  [Fr.  salmigondis.~]  A  dish  of 
chopped  meat,  eggs,  anchovies,  red  pickled 
cabbage,  &c. ;  a  mixture  of  various  ingredi- 
ents; a  miscellany. 

Salmi,  Salmis,  sal'me,  n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout 
of  woodcocks,  larks,  thrushes,  &c. 

Salmlac,  sal'mi-ak,  n.  A  contraction  of 
Sal  Ammoniac. 

Salmon,  sam'un,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [L. 
salmo,  salmonis,  from  salio,  to  leap.]  A 
large  fish  found  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia,  and  both  in  the  sea 
and  in  fresh  water;  in  autumn  ascending 
the  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn  ;  with  excel- 
lent flesh  of  a  pinkish-orange  colour.— 
Salmon-colour,  ft.  The  colour  of  the 
flesh  of  the  salmon.  —  Salmonet,  sam'- 
un-et,  n.  A  little  salmon;  a  samlet.  — 
Salmonold,  sam'un-oid,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  family  of  which  the  salmon  is  the 
type.— Salmon-fry,  ft.  The  salmon  when 
recently  hatched.— Salmon-peel,  n.  A 
grilse  under  2  lb.  —  Salmon  -trout,  n. 
Called  also  the  sea-trout,  a  fish  resembling 
the  salmon  in  form  and  colour,  and,  like 
it,  ascending  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn. 

Salol,  sal'ol,  ft.  [L.  salix,  a  willow.]  Phenol 
salicylate,  an  antiseptic. 

Salon,  s'a-lon,  ft.  [Fr.]  An  apartment  for 
the  reception  of  company;  a  saloon. 

Saloon,  sa-lon',  n.  [Fr.  salon,  It.  salone, 
from  O.H.G.  sal,  a  house= A.Sax.  sal,  a 
hall.]  Any  spacious  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  for  works  of  art; 
a  large  public  room;  an  apartment  for 
specific  public  use  (the  saloon  of  a  steamer). 

Salopian,  sal-op'i-an,  n.  A  native  of 
Shropshire,  O.E.  Scrobbesbyrig  being  the 
name  of  Shrewsbury,  the  town  in  the  bush 
or  scrub,  corrupted  by  Normans  into  Slop- 
pesberie;  one  belonging  to  Shrewsbury 
School. 

Salsafy,  sal'sa-fi.    Salsify. 

Salse,  sals,  n.  [Fr.  salse,  from  L.  salsus, 
salt.]    An  eruption  of  hot  acidulated  mud 
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from  a  Bmall  orifice,  observed  in  volcanic 
regions, 

Salsil'v,  snl'si-fT,  «.  |Fr.  saUrifis,  goat's- 
beard.]  A  plant,  called  also  purple  goat'B- 
beard.    Goat's-beard. 

Salt,  salt,  n.     [A.Sax.  sealt  (properly  an 
adj )-Fris.,  Dan.,Sw.,  Icel.,  andGoth.  salt, 
D.  zont,  G.  salz;  cog.  W.  halen,  Gael,  and 
Ir.  salami,  L.  sal  (Fr.  scl),  Gr.  hals  (  ■  sals), 
salt.]    A  well-known  substance  in  oommon 
use  for  seasoning  and  preserving  food  from 
the  earliest  ages,  its  chemical  name  being 
chloride   of   sodium,    obtained   from   salt 
mines  in  the  form  of  rock-salt,  or  from  sea- 
water  by  simple  evaporation;  chem.  a  com- 
pound produced  by  the  combination  of  a 
base   (commonly   a   metallic   oxide)   with 
an  acid;   taste;   smack;   savour;  wit;   pi- 
quancy;  pungency;   sarcasm   (Attic  salt); 
a  salt-cellar;  an  old  sailor  (colloq.).-Salt  of 
lemons,  a  substance  prepared  from  oxalic 
acid  and  potassium  carbonate,  used  to  re- 
move ink-stains,  &c. ;  also  oxalic  acid.  — 
Salt  of  Saturn,  acetate  of  lead;  sugar  of 
lead.— SaW  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda.  — 
Salt  of  sorrel,  oxalic  acid ;  salt  of  lemons.— 
Salt  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  potash.— Salt 
of  tin,    protochloride   of   tin,   extensively 
used   as   a   mordant   in   dyeing.— Salt   of 
vitriol,   sulphate  of  zinc.  —Spirit  of  salt, 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid.— To  be  worth 
one's  salt,  to  be  worthy  of  one's  hire.— a. 
Impregnated  with  salt;   abounding  in  or 
containing  salt;  prepared  with  or  tasting 
of  salt;  sharp;  pungent.— v.t.  To  sprinkle, 
impregnate,  or  season  with  salt. — To  salt  a 
mine,  to  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  of  the 
precious  metal  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
price  for  the  claim  from  an  inexperienced 
person. — To  salt  out,  to  precipitate  a  sub- 
stance from  solution  by  the  addition  of 
ordinary,  or  other,  salt.— Salt-bush,  n. 
The   name  for  Australian  plants   of  the 
orache  genus,  which  flourish  in  dry  regions, 
and  are  browsed  by  sheep.— Salt-butter, 
n.    Butter  seasoned  with  salt  to  make  it 
keep.— Salt-cellar,  n.     [A  tautological 
term,  lit.  a  salt-salt-dish,  cellar  beings  Fr. 
salikre,  a  salt-cellar,  from  L.  sal,  salt.]    A 
small  vessel  used  for  holding  salt  on  the 
table.— Salter,  sal'ter,  n.    One  who  salts; 
one  that  sells  salt ;  a  drysalter.— Saltern, 
sal'tern,   n.     A  salt-work;   a   building  in 
which  salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  evaporation. 
— Saltish,  sal'tish,  a.     Somewhat  salt. — 
Saltlshly,  sal'tish-li,  adv.    With  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  saltness.  —  Salt ishn  ess. 
sal'tish-nes,  ft.    The  state  of  being  saltish. 
—Salt-junk,  w.    Dry  salt  beef  for  use  at 
sea.— Saltless,  salt'les,  a.     Destitute  of 
salt;  insipid.— Salt-lick,  n.  A  salt-spring. 
{United  States.)— Saltly,   salt'li,  adv.     In 
a  salt   manner;   with  the  taste  of  salt.— 
Salt-marsh,   n.     Land   under  pasture- 
grasses  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  sea- 
water. —  Salt-mine,  n.    A  mine  where 
rock-salt  is  obtained. — Saltness,  salt'nes, 
ft.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  salt  or 
impregnated  with  salt. — Salt-pan,  n.    A 
large   shallow  pan  or  a  shallow  pond  in 
which  salt-water  or  brine  is  evaporated  to 
obtain  salt.  —  Saltpetre,   salt'pe-ter,   n. 
[Salt  and  L.  petra,  a  stone.]    A  salt,  called 
also  Nitre  (which  see).— Salts,  salts,  n.pl. 
Epsom  salt  or  other  salt  used  as  a  medicine. 
—Salt-spring,  ft.   A  spring  of  salt-water; 
a  brine-spring.— Salt-water,  n.     Water 
impregnated  with  salt;   sea-water. — Sail- 
work,  n.    A  place  where  salt  is  made. — 
Saltwort,  salt'wert,  n.    A  name  applied 
to  several  plants  yielding  kelp. 
Saltant,  sal'tant,  a.    [L.  saltans,  saltantis, 
ppr.  of  salto,  to  leap,  from  salio.  Salient.] 
Leaping;  jumping;  dancing.— Saltation, 
sal-ta'shon,  n.    [L.  saltatio.]    A  leaping  or 
jumping;  beating  or  palpitation.— Salta- 
tory, sal'ta-to-ri,  a.    Leaping  or  dancing; 
adapted  for  leaping. 

Saltarello,  sal-ta-rel'lo,  n.    [It.]    A  brisk 
Neapolitan  dance. 

Saltigrade,  sal'ti-grad,  a.    [L.  saltus,  a 

leap,  gradior,  to  go.]    Leaping ;  formed  for 

leaping. 
Saltimbanco.t  sal'tim-bangk"o,  n.    [It.] 

A   mountebank  (which  see),  quacksalver, 

charlatan.    (Sir  T.  Browne.) 
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Baltlre,  Saltier,  sal'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  aauL- 
toir,  Mod.Fr.  sautoir,  originally  a  kind  of 
Btirrup,  from  sauter,  L.  saltarr,  to 
Sai.tant.]  Her.  an  ordinary  in  the  form 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  formed  hy  two 
bends  crossing  each  other. 

Salubrious,  sa  IQ'brl  us,  a.    [L.  salubrit, 
from  ealue,  ealutit,  health,  safety;  aK, 
8alvus,  safe.    Safe,  Salutary.]   Favour 
able  to  health;  healthful;  healthy.—  Hal  11 
brioiisly,  Ba-lu'bri-us-li, adv.— Saiubrl 
ousiiess,  Salubrity, sa-lu'bri-uH-h' 
lu'bri-ti,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  1 
salubrious;  healthfulness. 

Salutary,  sal'u-ta-ri,  a.  [Fr.  salutaire,  L 
salutaris,  from  salus,  aalutis,  health.  8a 
LUBRious.]  Wholesome;  healthful;  pro 
moting  health;  contributing  to  some 
ficial  purpose;  advantageous;  profitable 
Salutarily,  Bal'Q-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  salu 
tary  manner.— Salutariness,  sal'u-ta-n 
nes,  ft.    The  quality  of  being  salutary. 

Salute,  sa-lut',  v.t.— saluted,  saluting.  [I. 
saluto,  from  L.  salus,  salutis,  health.  Ha 
lubrious,  Safe.]  To  address  with  ex 
pressions  of  kind  wishes,  or  in  order  1 
show  homage  or  courtesy;  to  greet;  to  hat ., 
to  greet  by  some  act,  as  by  uncovering  th 
head,  a  bow,  &c;  in  the  army  or  navy,  t 
honour  by  a  salute  (see  the  noun).— v.i.  T 
perform  a  salutation ;  to  greet  each  otbe 
— n.  A  salutation;  a  greeting;  akiss;abov 
or  the  like ;  in  an  army  or  navy,  a  compl 
ment  paid  to  a  royal  or  other  distingui 
personage  when  squadrons  or  other  bodit 
meet,  and  on  various  ceremonial  occasion 
by  firing  cannons  or  small-arms,  dippir 
colours  or  topsails,  presenting  arms,  n 
ning  the  yards,  &c— Salutcr,  sa-lu'ter,  1 
One  who  salutes.— Salutation,  sal  - 
shon,  ft.  [L.  salutatio.]  The  act  of  salutiu 
that  which  is  done  or  uttered  in  saluting, 
greeting  or  salute.— Salutatory,  sa-lu't 
to-ri,  a.    Saluting;  greeting. 

Salvage.    Under  Salve,  v.t. 

Salvation,  sal-va'shon,  n.    [O.Fr.  salv 
tion,  from  L.  salvo,  salvatum,  to  save,  fro 
salvus,  safe,  same   root  as  salus,  sal 
safety   (whence   salute).    Safe,  Salubp 
ous.]    The  act  of  saving;  preservation  fro 
destruction,  danger,  or  great  calamity;  tlj 
redemption  of  man  from  the  bondage 
sin  and  liability  to  eternal  death  and  t 
conferring  on  him  of  everlasting  happinei 
that  which  saves;  the  cause  of  saving.; 
Salvation  Army,  a  society  organized  f 
the  religious  revival  of  the  masses,  havi 
its    proceedings    conducted    by  genera 
majors,  captains,  &c,  of  either  sex,  a:, 
by  military  forms.— Salvationist,  sal-v 
shon-ist,  n.    One  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Salve,  salv,  v.t.    [From  L.  salvo,  salvatu 
to  salve,  from  salvus,  safe.    Salvatioi 
To  save  a  ship  or  goods  from  destructic 
as  by  shipwreck  or  fire.— Sal  vable,  sal'; 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  salved;  admith 
of  salvation.— Salvability,  sal-va-bil'i ' 
ft.  The  state  of  being  salvable.— Salvas 
sal'vaj,   ft.    [L.L.   salvagium,  from  L.  1 
vms.]    The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  gor 
from  extraordinary  danger,  as  from  t 
sea,  fire,  an  enemy,  or  the  like;  an  allc 
ance  to  which  persons  are  entitled  by  win 
voluntary  exertions  ships  or   goods  hi 
been  saved;  property  thus  saved.— Salv< 
sal'vor,  ft.    One  who  saves  a  ship  or  go< 
from  wreck  or  destruction. 
Salve,  sav  or  salv,  n.    [A.Sax.  sealf,  a  sal 
an  ointment=D.  zalve,  Dan.  salve,  G.  sa, 
O.H.G.  salba,  salve,  allied  to  Skr.. <ar; 
ghee   or   clarified   butter.]     An  adhes 
substance  to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  so] 
a  healing  ointment;  help;  remedy.— v. 
salved,  salving.    To  apply  salve  to ;  to 
medy.— Salver,  sa'ver  or  sal'ver,  n.    ( 
who  salves  or  cures. 

Salver,  sal'ver,  n.  [Sp.  salva,  a  salver,  fj 
the  previous  tasting  of  a  great  man  s  f< 
by  a  servant  to  see  that  it  is  whole- 
from  L.  salvus,  safe.  Salvation.]  A  k 
of  tray  or  waiter  for  table  service,  on 
which  anything  is  presented  to  a  person 
Salvo,  sal'vo,  n.    [From  L.  salvo  jure,  ' ' 
right  being  intact',  an  expression  used 
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reserving  rights.    Salvation  I    anexosp 
lion  or  reBervat  [on;  an  ex< 
BalTO,   sal'vO,    1     [Fr.  salve,   It.   and  Sp. 

ilvo,  a  !<alnl<\  from   1,    *<tln 
1  salvus,  safe.    Sai.vaiion  |    A  general 
na  intended  for  a  salute  or 
a  shouting  or 
ing. 
tal.TOlatlle.     Under  Sal. 
«»al^  or,    1!  vor,  x.    Under  Salve,  to 
*aiiiara.  aam'a-ra, ».  |1,  samara,  thi 
of  the  elm.)    Bot.  a  fruit  with  wing-like 
igious,   aa  111  tbe  fruit  or  key  01    the 
MB  tree,  elm,  maple     Saniarold,  saui'a- 
roiil,  a.     Resembling  a  samara. 
Mimnrllaii.  Ba-uaar'i-tan,  a.     Pertaining 
imaria,  the  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel;  pertaining  to  the  oharac 
of  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing 
probably  in  use  before,  aud  partly  after, 
the  Babylonish  exile. — ft.    A   native  or  in- 
habitant of  Samaria;  the  language  of  Sa- 
maria; a  Chaldean  dialect;  a  charitable  or 
benevolent  person  :  in  allusion  to  the  'good 

1  itan'  in  the  parable. 
Mi  ma  rl  inn.  sa-niar'i-um,  n.    One  of  the 

ical  elements. 
Sum  bo.   sam'bo,  n.     The  offspring  of  a 
black  person  aud  a  mulatto. 
Sain  Browne,  sam-broun,  n.  A  belt  with 
I   a  shoulder-strap  worn  by  British  officers 
!  and  first-class  warrant  officers. 
>a  111  bur.  sam'bur,  n.    A  kiud  of  large  deer 

Northern  India. 
Saint',  sain,  a.  [A.Sax.  same,  Icel.  samr, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  samme,  O.Sax.  aud  Goth. 
Mia;  allied  to  L.  similis  (whence  similar, 
simulate),  like  simul,  together;  Gr.  hama, 
together,  homos,  same;  Skr.  sama,  like.] 
Identical;  not  different  or  other  (the  same 
man);  of  the  identical  kind,  species,  or 
degree;  exactly  similar,  though  not  the 
specific  thing  (the  same  error) ;  just  men- 
tioned or  denoted:  always  preceded  by  the 
or  this,  that,  &c. — All  the  same,  neverthe- 
1  less;  notwithstanding.— Sameness,  sara'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  the  same;  iden- 
tity; similarity;  want  of  variety. 

Saniian.  sa'mi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
isle  of  Samos. — Samian  earth,  an  argilla- 

1  ceous  earth  found  in  Samos,  and  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent.— Samian 
letter,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  Y, 
selected  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos  as  the 
symbol  of  virtue,  the  stem  representing  the 
straight  way,  that  ultimately  divides  towards 
virtue  or  vice  on  either  hand.  —  Samian 
ware,  an  ancient  kind  of  pottery  made  of 

i  Samian  or  other  fine  earth. — n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Samos. 

Samite,  sa'mlt,  n.  [O.Fr.  samit,  from  L.L. 
samit  um,  from  Gr.  hexamiton  —  hex,  six, 
and  mitos,  a  thread.]  An  old  rich  silk  stuff 
interwoven  with  gold  or  embroidered. 

Samlet,  samlet,  n.  [Dim.  of  salmon.']  A 
name  for  the  parr. 

Snmovar,  sam'o-var,  n.  [Russian.]  A 
tea-urn  used  in  Russia  in  which  the  water 
is  heated  by  a  tube  passing  through  it  con- 
taining live  coals. 

"»amoyeds,  sam'o-yeds,  n.  The  Mongolian 
race  in  Siberia. 

Samp,  samp,  n.  In  the  United  States,  food 
composed  of  maize,  broken  or  bruised, 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  milk. 

*aiupan,  sam'pan,  n.  [Malay  and  Javan- 
ese.] A  name  applied  to  boats  of  various 
builds  on  the  Chinese  rivers,  at  Singapore, 
_&c. 

samphire,  sam'fTr,  n.  [Corruption  of  Fr. 
[herbe  de)  Saint  Pierre  (St.  Peter's  herb).] 
Sea-fennel,  a  genus  of  plants  whose  leaves 
are  used  in  pickles  and  salads. 
simple,  sam'pl,  n.  [O.Fr.  essample,  ex- 
ample, an  example.  Example.]  A  pat- 
ternt;  anexamplej;  a  small  part  or  quantity 
of  anything  intended  to  be  shown  as  evi- 
dence of  the  quality  of  the  whole.  .*.  Syn. 
under  Specimen. — v.t. — sampled,  sampling. 
To  take  a  sample  of;  to  take  a  quantity 
from  to  serve  as  a  sample  (to  sample  sugar, 
&c.).— Sampler,  sam'pler,  n.  One  who 
samples. 


Sampler,  uun'pMr,  a  [FromL  taotmplar, 

lorn,    from    fjtiiiplum,    an    example, 
BAMP]  1  .     I'.\  \  Ml'i  1    I       A     [.1.  M     <>l     lam  \ 

1  or  embroidered  won  done  by  girls 

for  pr* 
smiiisou*s>i»os|,   sam'soni  post,   n.     A 

strong  pillar  or  a  movable  pout  used  in  a 

■hip  for  various  purposes, 
Sanable.  san'a.  hi,  a.    \  L  saaoMMi  tram 

sano,  to  beal,  from  antus,  sound.    Sane.] 

Capable  of  being  healed  or  oured ;  ourable  ; 
Sanabillly,  BanableneM,  san-a  bil'- 

i-ti,  Ban'a-bl-nea,  ft,     Slate  of  being  sanable, 

ourableness.  -  Saiialnriiim,  san-a-ta'ri- 
um,a  Same  as  Sanatorium,  Sanative, 
aan'a-tiv,   a.     Healing.  —  Sanallveiiess, 

8an'a-tiv-nes,  11.  Sanatorium,  san-a-to'- 
11  um,  n.  [Neut.  of  L.L.  mmatoritu.]  A 
place  to  which  people  go  for  the  sake  of 
health;  a  military  station  on  the  mountains 
or  table-lands  of  tropical  count  ties,  with 
climates  suited  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 
— Sanatorium  and  Sanitarium  are  le.^s  cor- 
rect forms.  —  Sanatory,  san'a -to-ri,  a. 
[L.L.  sanatoria*,  from  L.  sauo,  to  heal.] 
Conducive  to  health;  healing;  curing:  some- 
times used  as  if  the  same  as  sanitary.  See 
under  Sanitary. 

San-benito,  san-be-nc'to,  ft.  [It.  sanbenito, 
Sp.  sambenito.]  An  upper  garment  painted 
with  flames,  figures  of  devils,  &c,  worn  by 
persons  going  to  the  stake  on  the  occasion 
of  an  auto  defe. 

Sanctity,  sangk'ti-fT,  v.t.— sanctified,  sanc- 
tifying. [Fr.  sanctifier,  L.  sanctifico,  from 
sanctus,  holy  (whence  saint),  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  holy  or  sacred;  to  set 
apart  to  a  holy  or  religious  use ;  to  hallow ; 
to  purify  from  sin  or  sinful  affections;  to 
make  the  means  of  holiness;  to  celebrate  or 
confess  as  holy.—  Sand  ifieat  ion,  sangk'- 
ti-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or 
state  of  being  sanctified;  the  act  of  God's 
grace  by  which  the  affections  of  men  are 
purified  from  sin  ;  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God;  consecration.— Sanctifier,  sangk'- 
ti-fi-er,  n.    One  who  sanctifies. 

Sanctimony,  sangk'ti-mo-ni,  n.  [L.  sanc- 
timonia,  from, sanctus,  holy.  Saint.]  PietyJ, 
sanctity* ;  the  external  appearance  of  de- 
voutness;  affected  or  hypocritical  devout- 
ness.  —  Sanctimonious,  sangk-ti-mo'ni- 
us,  a.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity;  affecting 
the  appearance  of  sanctity.— Sanctimo- 
niously, sangk-ti-mo'ni-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
sanctimonious  manner.  —  Sanctimoni- 
ousness, sangk-ti-mo'ni-us-nes,  n. 

Sanction,  sangk'shon,  n.  [L.  sanctio,  from 
san-cio,  sancire,  to  render  sacred  or  inviol- 
able, whence  sanctus,  holy.  Saint.]  An 
official  actof  a  superior  by  which  he  ratifies 
and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of  some  other 
person  or  body;  ratification  or  confirmation; 
authority;  penalty  incurred  by  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  command. — Pragmatic  sanction. 
Pragmatic—  v.t.  To  give  sanction  to;  to 
ratify;  to  give  countenance  to. 

Sanctity,  sangk'ti-ti,  n.  [L.  sanctitas,  from 
sanctus,  holy.  Sanction,  Saint.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  sacred  or  holy; 
holiness;  saintliness;  sacredness;  inviola- 
bility. 

Sanctuary,  sangk'tii-a-ri,  n.  [L.  sanctua- 
rium,  from  sanctus,  sacred.  Sanctity.]  A 
sacred  or  consecrated  place ;  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  particularly  the  most  retired 
part  of  it,  called  the  Holy  of  Holies;  a 
house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God; 
a  church ;  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  that  part  of  a 
church  where  the  altar  is  placed;  the  cella 
of  an  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman  temple:  a 
place  of  protection ;  a  sacred  asylum ;  right 
of  affording  such  protection,  a  privilege 
attached  to  certain  places  in  virtue  of 
which  criminals  are  protected  from  the 
law;  refuge  in  a  sacred  place;  shelter.— 
Sanctum,  sangk'tum,  n.  A  sacred  place; 
A  private  retreat  or  room  (an  editor's 
sanctum). Sanctum  sanctorum,  'the  holy 
of  holies ' ;  the  innermost  or  holiest  place  of 
the  Jewish  temple.— Sanctus,  sangk'tus, 
n.  An  anthem  beginning  with  the  Latin 
word  sanctus,  holy.  —  Sanctus-bell,  ft. 
Same  as  Sacring-bell. 

Sand,  sand,  n.    [A.Sax.  sand  =  Dan.,  Sw., 


andG  Mad)  toe!  sondr,  i>  sand;  probably 

from    •-. t    si    l.     abulum,  gi 

ides  of   stone,    particularly   of 

in  a  loose  I  tut.,  but  1 

I  to  powder  or  dust,,  g<  m  rally  si 
from 

ndy  soil,  llki 
Arabia  ;  ti  ^  the  i  bb 

v  1    To  sprinkle  «  il  b  sand;  to 

drive  hi a  sand-bank     Band-bag,  r. 

a  bag  fllli  'i  wiin  sand  or  , ,•,,  th,  and 
in  a  fortifloal  Ion  or  ior  otl.i  1  purpa 
Band-bank.  ".     A  bank  ol  hand,  a  bank 

of   sand   formed   by  tide;-,  or  currents. 
Band-balls,  ".    a  bath  nd  for 

the   body;    hot.  hand    11  sd   as   an   equable 
beater    tor    retorts,    &c  ,    in   chemical    DTO 

cesses.  -  Sand-blast,  ft.  A  tnetb 
eugraviiig  and  cutting  glass  and  othei  hard 

materials  by  the  ton,  oi  Darticlei  ot  sand 
driven  by  a  steam  or  air  blast.  Saiul- 
hlind,  «.  [Corrupt!  d  from 
from  A.Sax.  sunt  (akin  to  L.  srmi),  half.] 
Having  imperfect  sight.  Sand-box,  n. 
A  box  with  a  perforated  top  for  sprinkling 
sand.-  Band-boy,  n.  A  boy  employed  In 
carrying  or  carting  sand  Sand-crack, 
n.  A  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Sand- 
drif't,  //.  Drifting  or  drifted  sand ;  a 
mound  of  drifted  sand.—  Sanded,  san'ded, 
p.  and  a.  Sprinkled  with  sand;  covered  with 
drifted  sand;  of  a  sandy  colour  (Shak.).— 
Sand-eel,  n.  A  name  of  certain  British 
fishes  that  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
and  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  launce. 
Sanderling,  san'der-ling,  n.  [So  called 
because  it  feeds  among  the  moist  san.isof 
the  shore.]  A  small  wading  bird  which 
frequents  the  shores  and  feeds  on  small 
marine  insects.— Sand-flea,  n.  A  small 
leaping  crustacean  of  the  sea-shore.  — 
Sand-fly,  n.  A  minute  dipterous  insect 
whose  bite  is  painful.  —  Sand-Kali,  n. 
Same  as  Sand-pipe.— Sand-glass,  n.  A 
glass  that  measures  time  by  the  running  of 
sand  from  one  division  of  it  to  the  other. — 
— Sand-grass,  n.  Grass  that  grows  on 
sandy  soil.— Sand-grouse,  n.  A  genus 
of  birds  closely  allied  to  the  grouse,  inhabit- 
ing arid  sandy  plains.— Sand-bill,  ft.  A 
hill  of  sand;  a  dune.  — Sand-bopper,  n. 
The  sand-flea.— Saudi UC8S,  san'di-nes,  ft. 
The  state  of  being  sandy-  Sa  nd-l  a  11  nee, 
n.  The  sand-eel.— Sand-lizard,  n.  A 
lizard  found  on  sandy  heaths  in  Great 
Britain.— Sand-martin,  n.  The  smallest 
of  the  British  swallows;  named  from  digging 
a  hole  for  its  nest  in  sandy  banks,  gravel 
pits,  &c— Sand-mole,  n.  A  burrowing 
animal  of  Cape  Colony. —  Sand-paper, 
ft.  Paper  covered  on  one  side  with  a  fine 
gritty  substance  for  polishing  wood-work. — 
Sand-pipe,  n.  Oeol.  a  long  cylindrical 
hollow  penetrating  chalk  rocks,  and  rilled 
with  sand,  gravel,  or  clay.— Sand-piper, 
sand'pl-per,  n.  A  name  of  several  gralla- 
torial  birds  allied  to  the  snipe,  plover,  &c. 
— Sandstone,  sand'ston,  n.  Stone  com- 
posed of  agglutinated  grains  of  sand,  which 
may  be  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any 
other  mineral  nature,  often  known  by  the 
name  oi  freestone. — New  red  sandstone,  geol. 
a  series  of  brick-red  strata  lying  immedi- 
ately above  the  Permian  strata,  and  com- 
prising the  triassic  strata.— Old  red  sand- 
stone, a  group  of  strata,  chiefly  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  whose  universally  red 
colour  suggested  their  name,  above  the 
Silurian  and  below  the  carboniferous  strata. 
— Sand-storm,  n.  A  violent  commotion 
of  sand  caused  by  wind.— Sand-wasp,  ft. 
An  insect  resembling  a  wasp,  the  females 
of  which  burrow  in  sandy  banks. — Sand- 
wort, sand'wert,  n.  A  name  of  several 
British  plants  growing  in  sandy  situations. 
—  Sandy,  san'di,  a.  Consisting  of  or 
abounding  with  sand;  resembling  sand;  of 
the  colour  of  sand;  of  a  yellowish-red  colour. 
Sandal,  san'dal,  n.  [Fr.  sandale,  L.  sun- 
dalium,  from  Gr.  sandalion.]  A  kind  of 
shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  fastened  to  the 
foot,  generally  by  means  of  straps  crossed 
over  and  worn  round  the  ankle;  a  tie  or 
strap  for  a  shoe  resembling  that  of  a  san- 
dal. —  Sandallform,  san'dal-i-form,  a. 
Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper.  —  San- 
dalled, san'dald,  p.  and  a.  Wearing  san- 
dals; shaped  like  a  sandal. 
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Sandal- wood,  n.  [Ar.  aandal,  sandal- 
woodj  The  wood  of  aovorul  trees  of  the 
East  Indies  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  with 
a  strong  scent  which  is  very  fatal  to  insects, 
and  hence  it  is  used  for  making  cabinets, 
boxes,  &c.  —  Red  sandal-wood,  the  wood  of 
a  tree  of  India,  used  as  a  dye-wood. 

Sandarach,  san'da-rak.n.  [L.  sandaracha, 
from  Gr.  sandarachi,  a  word  of  Oriental 
origin.]  A  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  Morocco, 
used  as  incense  and  for  making  varnish. 

Sanders,  Sanders -wood,  san'derz,  n. 
Same  as  Sandal-wood. 

Sanders-hlue,  san'derz-blQ,  ft.  Same  as 
Saunders-blue. 

Sandhcr,  Sandever,  san'di-ver,  n.  [A 
corruption  of  Fr.  sel  de  verre,  salt  of  glass.] 
The  scum  which  is  cast  up  from  the  ma- 
terials of  glass  in  fusion,  and  is  used,  when 
pulverized,  as  a  polishing  substance. 

Samli  \  Sandyx,  san'diks,  n.  [Gr.  san- 
dyx, a  bright  red  colour.]  Red-lead  pre- 
pared by  calcining  carbonate  of  lead. 

Sandwich,  sand'wich,  n.  [After  an  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  brought  it  into  fashion.] 
Two  thin  slices  of  bread  with  meat,  fish,  or 
the  like,  between.— Sandwich-man,  n. 
A  man  carrying  two  advertising  boards, 
one  before  and  one  behind. 

Sandyx.    Sandix. 

Sane,  san,  a.  [L.  sanus,  sound,  whole, 
healthy  (whence  sanatory,  sanitary) ;  same 
root  as  Gr.  sos,  safe.]  Mentally  sound;  not 
deranged;  having  the  regular  exercise  of 
reason  and  the  other  mental  faculties. — 
Saneness,  Sanity,  san'nes,  san'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  sane  or  of  sound  mind. 

Sang,  sang,  pret.  of  sing. 

Sangar,  sang'ar,  n.  [Hindu  sunga.]  A 
stone  breastwork  or  fortification. 

Saitgaree,  sang'ga-re,  n.  Wine  and  water 
sweetened  and  spiced,  and  sometimes  iced; 
used  as  a  refreshing  drink. 

Sang-froid,  sang'frwa,  n.  [Fr.,  cold-blood 
— sang,  blood,  and  froid,  cold.]  Freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind; 
coolness;  calmness  in  trying  circumstances. 

Sanglac,  san'ji-ak.    Sanjak. 

Sangreal,  sang-ra'al,  n.  [The  san  is  from 
L.  sanctus,  holy,  and  greal  —  grail.]  The 
grail  or  holy  vessel  of  mediaeval  legends. 
See  Grail. 

Sanguiferous,  sang-gwif'er-us,  a.  [L. 
sanguis,  blood,  and  fero,  to  carry.]  Con- 
veying blood,  as  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Sangulfy,  sang'gwi-fl,  v.i.  —  sanguified, 
sanguifying.  [L.  sanguis,  blood,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  produce  blood. — Sanguifi- 
cation, sang'gwi-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  pro- 
duction of  blood.— Sanguigenous,  sang- 
gwij'en-us,  a.  [L.  sanguis,  blood,  and  root 
gen,  to  produce.]    Producing  blood. 

Sanguinary,  sang'gwi-na-ri,  a.  [L.  san- 
guinarius,  from  sanguis,  blood;  same  root 
as  sucus  or  succus,  juice,  sugo,  to  suck.] 
Consisting  of  blood;  bloody;  attended  with 
much  bloodshed ;  murderous;  bloodthirsty. 
—Sanguinarily,  sang'gwi-na-ri-li,  adv. 
In  a  sanguinary  manner. — Sangulnarl- 
ne.ss,  sang'gwi-na-ri-nes,  n. 

Sanguine,  sang'gwin,  a.  [Fr.  sanguin, 
from  L.  sanguineus,  from  sanguis,  blood. 
Sanguinary.]  Having  the  colour  of  blood; 
red;  characterized  by  fulness  of  habit, 
vigour,  activity  of  circulation,  &c. ;  cheerful 
in  temper ;  anticipating  the  best ;  not  de- 
sponding; confident.  —  n.  Blood  colour; 
bloodstone.  —  Sanguinely,  sang'gwin-li, 
adv.  In  a  sanguine  manner.— Sanguiue- 
ness,  sang'gwin-nes,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  sanguine. —  Sanguineous, 
sang-gwin'e-us,  a.  [L.  sanguineus.]  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  blood;  of  the  colour  of 
blood;  sanguine;  confident.  —  Sanglli- 
uivorons,  Sanguivorous,  sang-gwi- 
niv'o-rus,  sang-gwiv'o-rus,  a.  [L.  sanguis, 
and  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on 
blood.— Sanguinolent.sang-gwin'o-lent, 
a.  [L.  sanguinolentus.]  Tinged  or  mingled 
with  blood;  bloody. 

Sanhedrim,  san'he-drim,  n.    [Heb.  san- 


hedrtn,  from  Gr.  sunedrion— sun  (or  sun), 
with,  together,  and  hedra,  Beat.]  The  great 
council  among  the  Jews  of  Maccabean  and 
later  times,  consisting  of  u  president  (gener- 
ally the  high-priest)  and  seventy  other 
memben. 

Sanlcle,  san'i-kl,  n.  [Fr.  sanicle,  from  L. 
sanO)  to  heal — from  its  supposed  healing 
virtues.]  An  umbelliferous  plant  of  several 
Bpecies,  also  called  Self-heal. 

Sanies,  sfi'ni-ez,  n.  [L.,  bloody  matter.] 
A  thin  reddish  discharge  from  wounds  or 
sores.— Sanlous,  sa'ni-us,  a.  [L.  sanio- 
sus.]  Pertaining  to  sanies,  or  partaking  of 
its  nature  and  appearance. 

Sanitary,  san'i-ta-ri,  a.  [Fr.  sanitaire, 
from  L.  sanitas,  health,  from  sanus,  sound. 
Sane.]  Pertaining  to  or  designed  to  secure 
health;  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
health;  hygienic.  .'.  Sanitary  and  sanatory 
are  not  unfrequently  confounded.  Sanitary 
(from  L.  sanitas,  health)  has  the  general 
meaning  of  pertaining  to  health,  hygienic; 
sanatory  (directly  from  L.  sano,  sanatum, 
to  make  healthy)  means  pertaining  to  heal- 
ing or  curing;  tending  to  cure.— Sanita- 
rian, san-i-ta'ri-an,  n.  A  promoter  of,  or 
one  versed  in,  sanitary  measures.— Sani- 
tarium, san-i-ta'ri-um,  n.  A  health  re- 
treat; a  sanitorium. — Sanitation,  san-i- 
ta'shon,  n.  The  adoption  of  sauitary 
measures  for  the  health  of  a  community; 
hygiene. 

Sanity,  san'i-ti,  n.    Under  Sane. 

Sanjak,  san'jak,  n.  [Turk.,  a  standard.] 
A  minor  province  of  Turkey. — Sanjak- 
ate,  san'jak-at,  n.    A  sanjak. 

Sauk,  sangk,  pret.  of  sink. 

Sanpan,  san'pan,  n.    Same  as  Sampan. 

Sans,  sanz,  prep.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sine,  with- 
out.] Without;  deprived  of.— Sans-cil- 
lotte,  sanz -ku- lot',  n.  [Fr.,  without 
breeches.]  A  fellow  without  knee-breeches, 
a  name  originally  given  in  derision  to  the 
popular  party  by  the  aristocratical  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789; 
hence,  a  fierce  republican  of  any  country. — 
Sans-culottic,  sanz-ku-lot'ik,  a.  Revolu- 
tionary ;  republican.  —  Sans-culof  I  ism, 
sanz-ku-lot'izm,  n.  Extreme  republican- 
ism.— Saus-culottist,  sanz-ku-lot'ist,  n. 
A  sans-culotte;  a  rabid  republican. 

Sanskrit,  Sanscrit,  san'skrit,  n.  [Skr. 
sanskrita,  perfectly  formed— sam  (—  Gr. 
syn),  with,  and  krita,  made,  perfected,  from 
kri,  to  make.]  The  ancient  language  of  the 
Hindus,  being  that  in  which  most  of  their 
vast  literature  is  written,  one  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  tongues.  Also 
used  as  an  adjective.  —  Sanskrit! st, 
Sanscritist,  san'skrit-ist,  n.  A  Sanskrit 
scholar. 

Santaline,  san'ta-lin,  n.  [From  sandal.] 
The  colouring  matter  of  red  sandal  or 
sanders-wood. 

Saiiton,  Santoon,  san'ton,  san'ton,  n. 
An  oriental  priest  regarded  as  a  saint. 

Santonin,  Santonine,  san'to-nin,  n. 
[Gr.  santonion,  a  kind  of  wormwood.]  A 
substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
southern-wood,  a  most  efficacious  vermi- 
fuge. 

Santorin,  san'to-rin,  n.  An  argillaceous 
mineral  occurring  on  the  island  of  Santorin, 
yielding  an  excellent  cement. 

Saonari,  Souari- wood,  sou-a're,  n.  An 
excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  obtained 
from  trees  of  tropical  America,  which  yield 
also  delicious  nuts. 

Sap,  sap,  n.  [A.Sax.  scep=T>.  sap,  L.G. 
sapp,  juice;  akin  Dan.  and  G.  saft,  juice, 
sap.]  The  juice  or  fluid  which  circulates 
in  all  plants,  being  as  indispensable  to 
vegetable  life  as  the  blood  to  animal  life; 
vital  juice;  blood;  sap-wood;  studious  per- 
son.— v.i.  To  study.  (Colloq.)— Sapless, 
sap'les,  a.  Destitute  of  sap;  dry;  withered; 
destitute  of  healthy  vital  juice.— Sapling, 
sap'ling,  n.  A  young  tree  full  of  sap.— 
Sappy,  sap'i,  a.  Abounding  with  sap; 
juicy;  succulent;  young;  weak.  —  Sappi- 
ness,  sap'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sappy;  succulence;  juiciness. —Sap- 


colour,  7*.  Vegetable  juice  inspissated 
and  forming  a  pigment.-  Sap-green 
A  pigment  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
berries  of  the  buckthorn.  Sap-suchQr 
n.  An  American  name  of  Beveral  small 
wind  peckers.  —  Sap-wood,  n.  Albur- 
num. 

Sap,  sap,  v.t.— sapped,  sapping.  [Fr.  «ajN  - , 
from  sape,  L.L.  sa/xi,  a  mattock.]  To 
cause  to  full,  or  to  render  unstable,  by  dig.  ' 
ging  or  wearing  away  the  foundation;  to 
undermine;  to  subvert;  to  destroy,  as  if 
by  some  secret,  hidden,  or  invisible  pro- 
cess. —  v.i.  To  proceed  by  secretly  under- 
mining.—  n.  Milit.  a  ditch  or  trench  hy 
which  approach  is  made  to  a  fortresa  or 
besieged  place  within  range  of  tire.  — 
Sapper,  sap'er,  n.  One  who  saps;  a  soldier 
of  an  engineer  corps,  or  who  is  trained  in 
fortification  or  siege  works. 

Sapadillo,  sap-a-dil'o,  n.    Sapodiixa. 

Sapajou,  Sajou,  sap'a-jo,  sii'jo,  n.  [Fr.] 
A  name  of  certain  South  American  pre- 
hensile-tailed monkeys,  of  small  size. 

Sapau-wood,  sa-pan',  n.  Sappan-wood. 

Saphena,    sa-fe'na,    n.      [Gr.   saphento,  . 
visible.]    One  of  two  sub-cutaneous  veiue 
of  the  lower  limb  and  foot. 

Sapid,  sap'id,  a.  [L.  sapidus,  from  sapio, 
to  taste.  Sapient.]  Possessing  savour  or 
relish;  savoury.— Sapidity,  Sapidnes*, 
sa-pid'i-ti,  sap'id-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sapid;  savour;  relish. 

Sapient,  sa'pi-ent,  a.  [L.  sapiens,  sapien- 
tis,  wise,  discreet,  pp.  of  sapio,  to  taste,  to 
know,  to  be  wise;  sapid,  insipid,  savour, 
sage,  are  of  similar  origin.]  Wise;  sage; 
knowing;  discerning;  proceeding  from  a 
wiseacre.  (Now  generally  ironical,  or  used  1 
of  affected  wisdom.)— Sapience,  sa'pi-ens, 
n.  [L.  sapientia,  wisdom.]  The  quality  of 
being  sapient;  wisdom;  sageness.— Sapi- 
ential, sap-i-ensh'al,  a.  Sapiential  books, 
wisdom  books:  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastet,  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  Song  of  Solomon,  &c— Sapiential 
orchard,  Garden  of  Eden.  (C.  Lamb.)— 
Saplently,  sa'pi-ent-li,  adv.  In  a  sapient 
manner;  sagely. 

Sapless,  Sapling.   Under  Sap. 

Sapodllla,  sap-6-dil'a,  n.  [Sp.  sapotilla, 
from  Mexican  zapotl.]  A  large  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  yielding  a  fine  fruit. 

Saponaceous,  sap-o-na'shus,  a.  [From  L. 
sapo,  saponis,  soap.]  Soapy;  resembling 
soap;  having  the  qualities  of  soap.— Sapo- 
nacity,  sap-o-nas'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  saponaceous. — Saponify,  ssrpon'i- 
fi,  v.t. — saponified,  saponifying.  [L.  sapo, 
saponis,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  convert 
into  soap  by  combination  with  an  alkali.— 
Sapon ifiahle, sa-pon'i-fi-a-bl, a.  Capable 
of  being  saponified.  —  Saponification, 
sa-pon'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  Conversion  into 
soap;  the  process  in  which  fatty  substances, 
through  combination  with  an  alkali,  form 
soap.— Saponlne,  sap'o-nin,  n.  A  vege- 
table principle  found  in  the  root  of  soap- 
wort  and  many  other  plants,  causing  water 
to  froth  like  soap  on  being  agitated.— 
Saponite,  sap'o-nit,  n.  A  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  alumina,  occurring  in  soft, 
soapy,  amorphous  masses. 

Sapor,  sa'por,  n.  [L.  Sapid.]  Taste;  sa- 
vour.— Sapor i fie,  sap-o-rif'ik,  a    Produc- 

_  ing  taste  or  relish.— Saporosity,  sap-6- 

'  ros'i-ti,  n.  Savouriness.— Saporous,  sap'- 
or-us,  a.    Having  flavour  or  taste. 

Sappadillo,  sap-a-dil'o.    Sapodilla. 

Sappan-wood,  sap'an  or  sa-pan',  rt.  A 
dye-wood  produced  by  a  tree  of  Southern, 
Asia,  which  yields  a  red  colour. 

Sappare,  sap'par,  n.  A  mineral,  called 
also  Kyanite. 

Sapper.    Under  Sap. 

Sapphic,  saf'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sappho. 
a  Grecian  poetess ;  pros,  applied  to  a  kind 
of  verse  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sappho. — n.  A  Sapphic  verse. 

Sapphire,  saf'fir,  n.  [L.  sapphirus,  Gr. 
sappheiros,  of  Eastern  origin  =  Heb.  sappir, 
Ar.  safir.]  A  precious  stone,  next  in  hard 
ness  to  the  diamond,  belonging  to  the 
corundum  class,  and  of  various  shades  01 
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[sappy 

'i.lnf  oolour;   henoe,  a   rich   blue   colour; 

blue  Green  sapphire,  the  emerald.  lini 
hin,  thf  oriental  rutiy.  I'mlrt  sup 
,  (In-  orit'iitiil  amethyst.  Whiti  or 
.1  sapphire,  a  colourless  or  grayish 
I-  in  nt  or  i  ranslucent  vai  iety,  sonii' 
.  sold  as  diamond.  Yellow  sapphire, 
oriental  topaz  a.  Kcsemhling  sap- 
Sapphlrlnc,  sat  ti  i  in,  ((. 
I  i  .hire  ,   made    o|    ;  apphire  ; 

i|  a  rich  blue.— n.  A  blue  variety  of  spinel. 

upp.i      I  nder  Sap. 

gprolegula,  sap  ro-leg'ni-a,  n.  |(ir. 
ten,   legnon,  edge,]    The  fungus 

which  causes  the  well  knownsalnioudisi 

npropliugoiis.  sa-prof'a-gus,  («.  [Gr. 
,   putrid,  and  phayo,  to  eat.]     Feed 

wg  on  Bubstances  in  a  state  of  deconipo- 

dUon.  Saprophyte,  sap'ro  fit,  it.  [Gr. 
>.    and    phi/ton,    a    plant]     A    plant 

hat  grows  on  decaying  vegetable  mat  t<  i 

Saprophytic,  sap-rd-fit  ik,  u.   Pertaining 

0  saprophyte!.. 

■psagO,  sap  sa  go,  n.    [Corruption  of  G. 

\eaer. )    A  kind  of  bard  cheese  made 

tzerland. 
a«|«c,  sak,  n.  Sacque. 
araband,  Sarabande,  sar'a-band,  n. 
Fr.  sarabande,  Sp.  zarabanda.]  A  dance 
in  Spain,  derived  from  the  Saracens;  a 
of  music  adapted  to  the  dance. 
iirarcn,  sar'a-sen,  n.  [L.  Saracenus,  from 
,r  Scuakenos,  Ar.  Sliarhiln,  orientals, 
tsterns.]  An  Arabian  or  other  Mussul- 
uan  of  the  early  and  proselytizing  period; 
ij  mediaeval  writers  employed  to  designate 
he  Arabs  generally,  and  at  a  later  time 
.pplied  to  any  infidel  nation  against  which 
rusades  were  preached.  —  Saracenic, 
•uracc  nical,  sar-a-sen'ik,  sar-a-sen'i-kal, 
.  Pertaining  to  the  Saracens. 
irensiii,  siir'kazm,  n.  [L.  sarcasmus,  from 
}r.  sarkasmos,  a  bitter  laugh,  from sarkazo, 
0  tear  flesh  like  dogs,  to  speak  bitterly, 
rom  sane,  sai-kos,  flesh.]  A  bitter  cutting 
xpression;  a  satirical  remark;  a  bitter 
ibe;  a  taunt.— Sarcastic,  Sarcastical, 
ir  kas'tik,  sar-kas'ti-kal,  a.  Characterized 
y  t.arcasm  ;  bitterly  cutting.—  Sarcasti- 
ally.  siir-kas'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  sarcastic 
lanuer. 

ireenet,  sars'net,  n.  [O.Fr.  sarcenet; 
.  L.  saracenicum,  lit.  cloth  made  by  Sa7-a- 

w.J  A  species  of  fine  thin  woven  silk 
|sed  for  linings,  &c. 

ireocarp,  s'ar'ko-karp,  n.     [Gr.  sarx, 
irkos,  flesh,  and  karpos,  fruit]    Bot.  the 
eshy  part  of  certain  fruits,  being  the  part 
i  hich  is  usually  eaten. 
ireocol,  Sarcocolla,  saVko-koI,  sar-ko- 
lol'la,  n.   [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and  kolla, 
|ue.|     A  medicinal   gum-resin   imported 
ito  India  from  Arabia,  supposed  to  facili- 
!vte  the  consolidation  of  flesh. 
trcode.    sar'kod.    n.    [Gr.  sarx,    sarkos, 
ssh,  and  eidos,  form.]    Structureless  gela- 
nous  matter  forming  the  bodies  of  animals 
?longing  to  the  Protozoa. 
reoderm,   sar'ko-derm,  n.     [Gr.  sarx, 

rfatt,  flesh,  and  derma,  skin.]  Bot.  the 
:  iddle  covering  of  the  seed  when  it  becomes 
icculent,  placed  between  the  episperm  and 
le  endosperm. 

rcoid.  sar'koid,  a.  [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
;sh,  and  eidos,  form.]  Resembling  flesh. 
real  em  in  a,  sar-ko-lem'ma,  n.  [Gr. 
rx,  sarkos,  flesh,  lemma,  a  sheath.]  Anat. 
e  tubular  sheath  enveloping  the  fibrils  of 
uscle. 

rooline,  sarTro-Hn,  a.  [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
■sh.  ]    Flesh-coloured. 

rcolitc,  sarTio-lit,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
sh,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of 
alcime  of  rose-flesh  colour. 
rcolobe.  sarTco-lob,  n.  TGr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
sh,  and  lobos,  a  lobe.]  Bot.  a  thick  fleshy 
tyledon,  as  that  of  the  bean  or  pea. 
'ecology,  sar-kol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  sarx, 
rkos,  flesh,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That 
rt  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  soft 
rtsof  the  body.  —  Sarcologic,  Sarco- 
Sioal,  sar-ko-loj'ik,  sar-ko-loj'i-kal,  a. 
rtaining  to  sarcology. 
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Sarcoma,  sar-ko'ina.  ti.  [(Jr.  sarktmia. 
from  s<n.r,  sai kos,  llesh  |     A  th  shy  growth; 

'■<''  ;i  fleshy  dlao     iareomatoaa,  sar- 

U  ma  tus,  (i.      Relating  tO  Mircoina. 

Bareophacom.  »;ir  kof'a-gae,  a  |Cr. 
sarx,  tarbot,  iiesii, phagein,  to  eet.1  Feed- 
ing on  iirsh;  Qesfa  eating.  Bareophaaiia, 
aar-koi  a-gua,  n  pi  sarcophagi,  aaj 
aji,  also  Saroophagniea  [Gr,  tarko 
pfutgoa;   it  was  originally  the  name  ot  a 

species   of    stone    used   for   making   coffins, 

and  believed  to  have  the  property  "t  oon- 
luming  the  dead  bodiee.]    A  coffin  or  tomb 

ol  stone;  a  Kind  of  stone  chest,  generally 
more  OI  less  ornamented,  for  receiving  a 
dead  body. 

Snrcoplillc.  sar'ko-fll,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  sar- 
kot.  Been,  and  phileo,  to  love.]  A  flesh- 
eating  animal. 

Sareosls,  sar-kCaia,  «.  [Gr.  mrkotit,  from 
Barm,  sarkos,  flesh.]  The  formation  of  flesh 
in  a  wtjund;  a  fleshy  tumour;  sarcoma. 

BarcOOCj  sar'kus,  a.  [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
il«  sh.J    Belonging  to  flesh  or  muscle. 

Sard,  ribrd,  ".  [Fr.  sorde,  from  Sardes,  the 
ancient  cajiital  of  Lydia.]  A  variety  of 
carnelian  of  a  deep  blood-red  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light.— Sartla- 
chatc,  siir'da-kat,  n.  A  kind  of  agate  con- 
taining layers  of  sard. 

Sardine,  sar'din,  n.  [Fr.  sardine,  from  L. 
sardina,  so  called  because  caught  near 
Sardinia.]  A  small  fish  allied  to  the  her- 
ring and  pilchard,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  preserved,  salted,  and  hermetically 
sealed  in  tin  boxes  with  olive-oil. 

Sardius.  siir'di-us,  n.  A  sort  of  precious 
stone,  probably  sard  or  carnelian.    (O.T.) 

Sardoln,  sar'doin,  n.    Same  as  Sard. 

Sardonic,  sar-don'ik,  a.  [Fr.  sardonique, 
from  L.  Sardonica  herba,  the  Sardinian 
herb,  an  herb  said  to  cause  a  peculiar 
twitching  of  the  face  when  eaten.]  Not 
really  proceeding  from  gaiety;  forced:  said 
of  a  laugh  or  smile;  bitterly  ironical;  sar- 
castic; derisive  and  malignant:  now  the 
usual  meaning. — Sardonic  smile  or  laugh, 
an  antiquated  medical  term  applied  to  a 
spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face. 

Sardonyx,  sar'do-niks,  n.  [Gr.  sardonyx. 
Sard,  Onyx.]  A  precious  stone,  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  onyx,  consisting  of  alternate 
layers  of  sard  and  white  chalcedony. 

Saree,  sa-re',  n.  [Hind.]  The  chief  gar- 
ment of  a  Hindu  woman,  consisting  of  a 
long  piece  of  cloth  wound  round  the  waist, 
with  the  one  edge  hanging  down  in  front, 
the  other  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
head. 

Sargasso,  Sargassnm,  sar-gas'd,  sar- 
gas'um,  n.  [Sp.  sargazo,  sea-weed. J  Gulf- 
weed,  floating  on  tbe  surface  of  the  sea, 
giving  to  part  of  the  Atlantic  the  name 
Sargasso  Sea. 

Sark,  sark,  n.  [A.Sax.  serce,  syrce=Ice\. 
serkr,  Dan.  scerk,  a  shirt.]  A  shirt.  (Scotch.) 
— Sacking,  sar'king,  n.  Thin  boards  for 
lining,  &c;  in  Scotland,  the  boarding  on 
which  slates  are  laid. 

Sarmatian,  Sarniatic,  sar-ma'shi-an, 
sar-mat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sarmatia  and 
its  inhabitants,  supposed  to  be  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

Sarment,  sar'ment,  n.  Same  as  Sarmen- 
tum. 

Sariiientnin,  sar-men'tum,  n.  pi.  Sar- 
menta.  sar-men'ta.  [L.,  for  sarpimentum, 
from  sarpo,  to  trim.]  Bot.  a  runner;  a 
running  stem  giving  off  leaves  or  roots  at  in- 
tervals. —  Sarmentose,  Sarnientons, 
sar-men'toz,  sar-men'tus,  a.  Bot.  having 
sarmenta  or  runners;  having  the  character 
of  a  runner. 

Sarong,  sa'rong,  n.  A  garment  used  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  consisting  of  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Sarplar,  sar'pler,  n.  [Fr.  serpilliere,  sack- 
cloth.] A  sack  or  bale  of  wool  containing 
80  tods  or  160  stones.— Sarplier,  sar'pler, 
n.    Canvas;  packing-cloth. 

Sarsaparllla,  sar'sa-pa-ril"la,  n.  [Sp.  zar- 
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'  ilia.  1   The  rbiaoflM  ol  serenl  plaott 
of  tropical  America  and  the  l         1 
yielding  a  m<  dicina  vain.  .1  on 

it«  niuciiari r  and  demuioent  quail 

laraeiii  ftareen-atone,  •■  1  a,  n  One 
oi  the  large  n.u  blooka  of  aandstom  found 

on  the  chalk   llatn  or  duwnn  ol    Wilihhin 

&.C. 

Sarsenet,  sars'nit,  n.     Same  a 

lartorlona,  aai  inn  us,  „    [Froni  1 

tor.    a    tailor,  j     A    iinimlc   of   th.     thigh,   KO 
called  because  used  in  crossing  till    [1 
Bitting  as  tailors  do.     >;i  il  «»i  i;i  I 
al,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  tailor. 
Sariiin,  Bt/rum,  n.     The  Latin  abbrevia- 
tion Of  Sariaburia,  Salisbury.     Sui  urn   use, 

ecclesiastical  phrase  for  the  ordei  oi  church 
service  in  the  ohurches  of  Salisbury  di 
before  the  Reformation      Old  Sai  mi' 
of  a  rotten  burgh,  with  a  handful  of  r< 

Sarza,  siir'za,  n.    Sarsaparilla. 

Sash,  sash,  n.  [Per.  shush,  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl  ]  A  band  or  scarf  worn  over  the 
shoulder  or  round  the  waist  for  Ornament, 
usually  of  silk,  variously  made  and  orna- 
mented.— v.t.  To  dress  with  a  sash. 

Sash,  sash,  n.  [Fr.  chaste,  a  frame,  a  Rafih, 
from  L.  capsa,  a  box,  from  capio,  to 
Capable.]  The  framed  part  of  a  window 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed;  a  similar  part 
of  a  green-house,  &c;  the  frame  in  which 
a  saw  is  fixed  to  prevent  its  bending  when 
worked.— v.t.  To  furnish  with  sash  windows. 
—Sash-bar,  n.  One  of  the  vertical  and 
transverse  pieces  in  a  window-frame.  — 
Sash-door,  n.  A  door  with  panes  of 
glass  in  it.  -Sash-line,  n.  The  rope  by 
which  a  window-sash  is  suspended  in  its 
frame. 

Sasin,  sa'sin,  n.  An  antelope,  remarkable 
for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  abundant  in 
the  plains  of  India. 

Saslne,  sa'sin,  n.  [Fr.  saisine.  Seizin.] 
Scots  law,  the  act  of  giving  legal  possession 
of  feudal  property,  or  the  instrument  by 
which  the  fact  is  proved. 

Sassaby,  sas'a-bi,  n.  A  handsome  South 
African  antelope. 

Sassafras,  sas'a-fras,  n.  [Fr.  sassafras, 
from  L.  saxifraga— saxum,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break.  Saxifrage.]  A  kind 
of  laurel,  well-known  on  account  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  its  root;  so  named 
because  formerly  used  to  break  or  dissolve 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Sassenach,  sas'en-acft,  n.  A  name  applied 
by  the  Celts  of  the  British  Isles  to  persona 
of  Saxon  race;  a  Saxon;  an  Englishman. 

Sassoline,  sas'o-lin,  n.  Native  boracic 
acid,  first  discovered  near  Sasso,  in  North 
Italy,  where  it  is  deposited  by  hot  springs. 

Sat,  sat,  pret.  of  sit. 

Satan,  sa'tan,  n.  [Heb.,  an  adversary.] 
The  devil  or  prince  of  darkness;  the  chief 
of  the  fallen  angels;  the  archfiend.— Sa- 
tanic, Satanlcal,  sa-tan'ik,  sa-tan'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  Satan;  resembling  Satan; 
extremely  malicious  or  wicked ;  devilish ; 
infernal.  —  Satanically,  sa-tan'i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  Satanic  manner;  diabolically. — 
Satanism,  sa'tan-izm,  n.  The  evil  and 
malicious  disposition  of  Satan. 

Satchel,  sach'el,  n.  [Also  written  sachel,  a 
dim.  of  sack,  the  k  sound  having  undergone 
the  common  softening  to  ch.]  A  little  sack 
or  bag;  a  bag  in  which  school-boys  carry 
their  books  to  and  from  school. 

Sate,  sat  or  sat,  a  pret.  of  sit. 

Sate,  sat,  v.t.— sated,  sating.  [Perhaps  from 
A.Sax.  sad,  satisfied,  satiated,  the  form 
having  been  influenced  by  satisfy,  satiate. 
Satiate,  Sad.]  To  satisfy  the  appetite  or 
desire  of;  to  feed  beyond  natural  desire; 
to  glut;  to  satiate.— Sateless,  sat'les,  a. 
Insatiable;  not  capable  of  being  sated. 

Sateen,  sa-ten',  n.  [From  satin.]  A  kind 
of  glossy  fabric  resembling  satin,  hut  having 
a  woollen  or  cotton  instead  of  a  silken  face. 

Satellite,  sat'el-lit,  n.  [Fr.  satellite,  from 
L.  satelles,  satellitis,  one  who  guards  the 
person  of  a  prince.]  An  obsequious  de- 
peudant;  a  subservient  follower;  a  secon- 


ch,  eftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  to»;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  tftin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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dury  planot  or  moon ;  a  Btnall  planet  re- 
volving round  a  larger  one. 

Satiate,  Bi'shi-flrc,  v.t.— satiated,  satiating. 
|li.  satio,  sfitiiAitui,  to  satisfy,  to  satia.tr, 
f rom  Kniis,  enough;  akin  tosntur,  full;  akin 
satisfy,  saturate,  satire]  To  satisfy  the 
appetite  or  desire  of;  to  feed  or  nourish  to 
the  full;  to  sate;  to  surfeit  ;  to  till  to  re- 
pletion.—a.  Filled  to  satiety;  glutted;  sali- 
atedf.— Satiation,  aa-shi-a'shon,  n.  The 
state  of  being  satiated  or  tilled.— Satiable, 
sa'shi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  satiated  or 
satisfied.— Satlablllty,  Satlabh  in  >SS, 
Ba'shi-a-bil"i-ti,  sa'shi-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  satiable  or  satisfied.— Satiety, 
ea-tl'e-ti,  n.  [L.  satietas.]  The  state  of  being 
satiated;  an  excess  of  gratification  which 
excites  wearisouieness  or  loathing;  a  being 
surfeited. 

Sat lu,  sat'in,  n.  [Fr.  satin,  It.  setino,  prob- 
ably of  Oriental  origin.]  A  species  of 
glossy  silk  cloth  of  a  thick,  close  texture 
with  an  overshot  woof. — a.  Belonging  to 
or  made  of  satin.— Satin-bird,  n.  An 
Australian  bird,  so  called  from  the  glossy 
dark-purple  plumage  of  the  male. — Satin- 
de-Iaiue,  sat'iu-de-lan",  n.  [Fr.,  satin  of 
wool.]  A  black  cassimere  manufactured 
in  Silesia  from  wool. — Satinet,  sat'i-net,  n. 
[A  dim.  of  satin.]  A  thin  species  of  satin ; 
a  particular  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  made 
of  woollen  weft  and  cotton  warp,  pressed 
and  dressed  to  produce  a  glossy  surface  in 
imitation  of  satin.— Satin-paper,  n.  A 
tine  kind  of  writing-paper  with  a  satiny 
gloss.  —Satin-spar.  n.  A  fine  fibrous  va- 
riety of  carbonate  of  lime,  assuming  a  silky 
or  pearly  lustre  when  polished. — Satin- 
wood,  n.  The  wood  of  an  Indian  tree  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  heavy,  and  durable. — 
Satiny,  sat'i-ni,  a.  Resembling  satin; 
having  a  surface  or  texture  like  satin. 

Satire,  sat'ir  or  sat'ir,  n.  [L.  satira  (i  short), 
or  satura,  a  satire,  a  medley,  an  olio,  lit.  a 
full  dish,  from  satur,  full(whencesa£wra£e).] 
A  poetical  composition  holding  up  vice  or 
folly  to  reprobation;  an  invective  poem; 
any  literary  production  in  which  persons, 
manners,  or  actions  are  attacked  with 
irony,  sarcasm,  or  similar  weapons;  sar- 
castic ridicule;  trenchant  invective. — Sa- 
tiric, Satirical,  sa-tir'ik,  sa-tir'i-kal,  a. 
Belonging  to  satire;  conveying  or  contain- 
ing satire;  given  to  satire;  severe  in  lan- 
guage.—Satirically,  sa-tir'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  satirical  manner.  —  Satirlcalness, 
sa-tir'i-kal-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  satirical. 
— Satirist,  sat'ir-ist,  n.  One  who  satirizes; 
one  who  writes  satire.— Satirize,  sat'ir-iz, 
v.t. — satirized,  satirizing.  To  assail  with 
satire;  to  make  the  object  of  satire. 

Satisfy,  sat'is-fi,  v.t.— satisfied,  satisfying. 
[Fr.  satisfaire,  O.Fr.  satisfier  —  L.  satis, 
enough,  and  facio,  to  make.  Satiate.]  To 
grant  fully  the  wants,  wishes,  or  desires 
of;  to  supply  to  the  full  extent  with  what 
is  wished  for;  to  make  content;  to  comply 
with  the  rightful  demands  of ;  to  give  what 
is  due  to;  to  pay,  liquidate,  requite;  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of;  to  answer;  to  free 
from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty;  to 
set  at  rest  the  mind  of. — v.i.  To  give  satis- 
faction or  content.— Satisfying,  sat'is-fi- 
ing,  p.  and  a.  Giving  satisfaction ;  setting 
doubts  at  rest.— Satisfyingly,  sat'is-fl- 
ing-li,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  satisfy. 
— Satisfier,  sat'is-fl-er,  n.  A  person  or 
thing  that  gives  satisfaction.  —  Satlstoa- 
Die,  sat-is-fl'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  satis- 
fied.—Satisfaction,  sat-is-fak'shon,  n.  [L. 
satisf actio.]  The  act  of  satisfying,  or  state  of 
being  satisfied;  gratification  of  appetite  or 
desire;  contentment  in  possession  and  en- 
joyment; settlement  of  a  claim  due;  pay- 
ment; that  which  satisfies ;  compensation; 
atonement;  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
one's  honour  by  a  duel.  . \  Syn.  under  Con- 
tentment.—Satisfactory,  sat-is-fak'to- 
ri,  a.  Giving  or  producing  satisfaction; 
yielding  content;  relieving  the  mind  from 
doubt  or  uncertainty;  making  amends  or 
recompense ;  atoning.  —  Satisfactorily, 
sat-is-fak'to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  satisfactory 
manner;  so  as  to  give  satisfaction. — Satis- 
factoriness,  sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  satisfactory. 


Satrap,  sa'trap,  n.  [Gr.  satrapes;  borrowed 
from  the  Penlan.]   A  governor  of  a  pro- 

VinOfl  uihIi  r  1  In'  unci'  11I  Persian  monarchy; 
a  prince;  a  potly  despot.-  Satrapal,  sa'- 
trap-al,  a.  Pertaining  t<>  a  satrap  or  a 
satrapy.  —  Satrapy,  sa'trap-i,  n.  The 
government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap;  a 
principality. 

Saturate,  sat'Q-rat,  v.t.— saturated,  satu- 
rating. |L.  satttro,  saturatum,  from  satur, 
filled  (whence  satire) ;  from  root  of  satis, 
enough.  Sate,  Satiate.  ]  To  cause  to  be- 
come completely  penetrated,  impregnated, 
or  soaked;  to  fill  fully;  to  imbue  thoroughly; 
to  impregnate  or  unite  with  till  no  more 
can  be  received  (air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture).— a.  Being  full;  saturated.  —  Satu- 
rable, sat'Q-ra-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  being 
saturated.— Saturant,  sat'Q-rant,  a.  Sat- 
urating; impregnating  to  the  fuli.— n.  A 
substance  which  neutralizes  acid  in  the 
stomach.— Saturation,  sat-u-ra'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  saturation  or  state  of  being 
saturated;  the  combination  of  one  body 
with  another  in  such  proportions  as  that 
they  neutralize  each  other;  solution  con- 
tinued till  the  solvent  can  contain  no  more. 

Saturday,  sat'er-da,  n.  [A.Sax.  Sozterdozg, 
Sasterndwg,  lit.  Saturn's  day.]  The  seventh 
or  last  day  of  the  week. 

Saturn,  sat'ern,  n.  [L.  Saturnus,  connected 
with  sero,  satum,  to  sow.]  An  ancient 
Italian  deity,  said  to  have  instructed  the 
people  in  agriculture,  gardening,  &c,  and 
elevated  them  from  barbarism  to  social 
order  and  civilization;  one  of  the  planets 
smaller  than  Jupiter,  and  more  remote 
from  the  sun;  old  chew.,  an  appellation 
given  to  lead.— Saturnalia,  sat-er-na'li-a, 
71.pl.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome  the  festival 
of  Saturn,  celebrated  as  a  period  of  unre- 
strained license  and  merriment;  hence, 
any  period  of  noisy  license  and  revelry;  un- 
constrained, licentious  revelling.— Sat  11  r- 
nalian,  sat-er-na'li-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
saturnalia  or  revels;  loose;  dissolute. — 
Saturnian,  sa-ter'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Saturn,  whose  age  or  reign  was  called 
'the  golden  age';  hence,  happy;  distin- 
guished by  happiness  and  simplicity. — 
Saturnian  verse,  an  ancient  and  peculiar 
metre  used  by  the  Romans,  in  which  the 
oldest  Latin  poems  were  written.— Satur- 
nine, sat'er-nTn,  a.  Supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which 
tended  to  make  people  morose;  morose;  of 
a  gloomy  temper;  heavy;  grave;  phlegmatic. 

Satyr,  safer,  n.  [L.  satyrus,  from  Gr.  so- 
tyros.]  A  sylvan  deity  or  demi-god  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  half  man  and  half 
goat,  the  satyrs  being  common  attendants 
on  Bacchus,  and  distinguished  for  lascivi- 
ousness.— Satyriasis,  sat-er-i'a-sis,  n.  A 
diseased  venereal  appetite  in  males.  — 
Satyric,  sa-tir'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  satyrs 
(a  satyric  drama). 

Sauce,  sas,  n.  [Fr.  sauce,  O.Fr.  saulse,  from 
L.L.  salsa,  sauce,  from  L.  salsus,  salted. 
Salt.]  A  condiment  or  composition  (usu- 
ally liquid)  to  be  eaten  with  food  for  im- 
proving its  relish,  for  whetting  the  appetite, 
or  aiding  digestion;  pertness;  insolence; 
saucy  language. — v.t. — sauced,  saucing.  To 
add  a  sauce  to;  to  season;  to  treat  with 
pert  language ;  to  be  saucy  to ;  to  make  to 
pay  or  suffer  (Shah.). — Sauce-boat,  n. 
A  dish  for  holding  sauce  at  table.— Sauce- 
box, n.  A  saucy,  impudent  fellow.  (Colloq.) 
—Sauce-pan,  n.  Originally,  a  pan  for 
cooking  sauces;  now,  a  metallic  vessel  for 
boiling  or  stewing  generally.  —  Sauce- 
tureen,  n.  A  tureen  from  which  sauce  is 
served  at  table. 

Saucer,  sa/ser,  n.  [Originally,  a  small  pan 
or  other  vessel  for  sauce.  Sauce.]  A  piece 
of  china  or  other  ware  in  which  a  tea-cup 
or  coffee-cup  is  set;  something  resembling 
a  saucer ;  a  kind  of  flat  caisson  used  in 
raising  sunken  vessels. 

Saucisse,  Saucisson,  sa/sis,  sa'sis-son,  n. 
[Fr.  saucisse,  a  sausage,  from  sauce.  Sauce.] 
A  long  bag  filled  with  powder  to  communi- 
cate fire  to  mines,  &c,  in  war;  a  long 
bundle  of  fascines  for  raising  batteries  and 
other  purposes. 

Saucy,  sa'si,  a.    [From  sauce,  in  the  sense 


of  pertneBS  or  impudence.   Sauck.]  Shin 
ingimperlineut  boldness  or  impudi 
nancy;  1  reating  superiors  with  imparl  laeni 
impudent;  rude;  pert;  forward;  expreattr 
ol    impudence  (a  saucy  eye).  —  Suuell 
Ba/Bi-li,  oil ik     Jn  a  saury  mannei 
impudently.  —  Saneliiess,    sa/Bi-nea, 
The  quality  of  being  saucy. 

Sauer-kraut,  BourTirout,  n.    [Q 
sour,  an«l  kraut,  herb,  cabbage.]  A  I 
dish  consisting  <>f  cabbage  cut  line,  pream 
into  a  cask,  with  alternate  layers  of  aa 
and  Buffered  to  ferment. 

Saul,  sal,  n.    Same  as  Sal,  a  tree. 

Snuuricrs-bluc,  sftn'derz,  n.  [Fr.  cendi 
bit  i"  ,  blue  ashes.  J  An  artificial  blue  pi 
pared  from  carbonate  of  copper. 

Saunter,  san'ter,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  prefix  1  • 
(L.  ex),  out,  and  aventurer,  to  adveutur 
To  wander  idly;  to  walk  leisurely  aloii 
to  loiter;  to  linger;  to  dawdle. — n.  Aaau 
tering  or  place  for  sauntering.  —  Saui 
tcrer,  san'ter-er,  n.    One  that  saunters. 

Saurla,  sa/ri-a,  n.pl.  [From  Gr.  eauros, 
lizard.  J  The  term  by  which  the  great  ord 
of  lizards  is  sometimes  designated. — Sai 
rian,  sa/ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lizan 
having  lizard-like  characters.— n.  One 
the  order  of  scaly  reptiles  of  which  t 
lizard  is  a  type.— Sauroid,  sa/roid,  a.  [C 
sauros,  a  lizard,  and  eidos,  form.]  Reaei 
bling  the  lizards;  having  characters  beloL 
ing  to  the  lizards. — n.  One  of  a  group 
fishes  which  present  certain  characters 
reptiles,  having  teeth  resembling  those 
crocodiles.— Sauroidicbuite,  sa/roid-. 
nit,  n.  The  footprint  or  ichnite  of  a  as 
rian.  —  Sauropsida,  sa-rop'si-da,  n.; 
[Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard,  opsis,  appearance.] 
name  for  that  section  of  vertebrates  whi 
comprises  birds  and  reptiles  together, 
Sauropterygian,  sa/rop-ter-ij"i-&n, 
[Gr.  sauros,  and  pteryx,  pterygos,  a  wing 
fin.]  An  extinct  reptile  having  paddl 
such  as  the  plesiosauros. 

Saury-pike,  sa/ri-pik,  n.  A  fish  havinj 
greatly  elongated  body  covered  with  mini 
scales,  while  the  jaws  are  prolonged  ink ' 
long  sharp  beak. 

Sausage,  sa/saj,  n.  [O.Fr.  sausisse,  Fr.  s< 
cisse;  from  L.L.  salsa,  sauce  (which  se<; 
An  article  of  food,  consisting  of  chopr 
or  minced  meat,  variously  seasoned  w 
sage,  and  stuffed  into  properly  cleaned  < 
trails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig.— Sausag 
roll,  n.  Meat  minced  and  seasoned  as  i 
sausages,  enveloped  in  paste. 

Sauterne,  so-tern',  n.  [Fr.]  A  white  B 
deaux  wine  made  near  Sauternes,  depa 
ment  of  Gironde. 

Savable.    Under  Save. 

Sarage,  sav'aj,  a.  [O.E.  and  O.Fr.  salix 
(Mod.  Fr.  sauvage),  L.L.  salvaticus,  L.  1 
vaticus,  wild,  from  silva,  a  wood.  Silva 
Pertaining  to  the  forest  or  wilderne 
wild;  uncultivated;  untamed;  violei, 
brutal;  uncivilized;  untaught;  rude;  cni 
barbarous;  inhuman.—  n.  A  human  bei 
in  his  native  state  of  rudeness;  one  whe 
untaught  or  uncivilized ;  a  man  of  bru 
cruelty;  a  barbarian. —Savagely,  sav'aj 
adv.  tn  a  savage  manner;  cruelly; 
humanly.  —  Savageness,  sav'aj-nes, 
The  quality  of  being  savage;  barbaris 
cruelty;  barbarousness.— Savagery,  se 
aj-ri,  n.  The  state  of  being  savage;  a  wi. 
uncultivated  condition;  cruelty;  barbari 
— Savaglsm,  sav'aj-izm,  n.  The  state 
savages;  savagery;  barbarism. 

Savanna,  Savannah,  sa-van'na,  n.  B 
sabana,  properly  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  aplaj 
from  L.  sabanum,  Gr.  sabanon,  a  li 
cloth.]  An  extensive  open  grassy  pi 
or  meadow  in  a  tropical  region:  a  w> 
chiefly  used  in  tropical  America,  thoi 
sometimes  applied  to  any  very  large  gra 
plain  or  natural  meadow. 

Savant,  sa-van,  n.  [Fr.,  ppr.  of  savoir, 
sapere,  to  know.]  A  man  of  learning 
man  of  science;  a  man  eminent  for  his 
quirements. 

Save,  sav,  v.t. — saved,  saving.  [Fr  sau> 
from  L.  salvare,  to  save,  from  salmis,  sf 
Safe,  Salvation.]    To  preserve  from 
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noil   or  evil   of  :  1 1 1  >    kind;    to  snatch, 

'  keep,  or  rescue  from  Impending  danger; 
I  to  rescue  from  sin  and  eternal  death;  to 
, .  r;  to  keep  olear .  i"  i<   oue  from  1  be 
1  power  or  Influence  of;    to 

,    il.iniK    or    sutYei  in1;:     Willi    ll    double 

in  trouble) ;  to  h 

it  or  lost  (I  1);  to 

binder  from  being  used;   10  reserve  or  lay 

to  lay  ui>  or  hoard.     To  miv<  appear- 

1  ancrs.  to  preserve  .1  good  outside;   to  do 

lung  to  avoid  exposure  or  cinbai 

To   lie   economical;    to   hinder 

[Originally  an  imperal  !▼<  ■  | 

ipt.  not  including      Sa\  able,  s;i'va  I >  1 » 

le  of  being  saved.      Savable- 

iie*v  --.i  v;i  bl  ncs,  n.    Capability  of  being 

Bated,       SUVCttll,    sftv'ftl,    it.      [Save  and 

ull.\    A  subordinate  contrivance  intended 

anything   from    being   wasted. 
Saver,  B&'ver,   n.    One  that  saves.    Sa- 
ving, sa'ving,  p.  and  a.     Preserving  from 
evil   or   destruction;   frugal;    not   lavish; 
avoiding  unnecessary  expenses;    incurring 
DO  loss,  though  not  gainful  (a  sa  ving  voyage); 
reserving,  as  some  title  or  right  (a  saving 
<.').— 71.    Something  hoarded   up;    that 
11  is  saved:  generally  in  plural,  -prep. 
With  exception;  excepting.  -- Savingly, 
ngdi,  adv.     In  a  saving  manner;  with 
frugality  or  parsimony.— Savingness,  sa'- 
ving  nes,  n.— Savings-bank,  ».  A  bank 
ally  established  for  receiving  and  se- 
curely investing  small  savings,  and  for  their 

miuatiou  at  interest. 

iaveloy.  sav'e-loi,  n.    [Fr.  cervelas,  from 

lit,   the    brains,    from    L.   cerebellum. 

i'kkkbellum.]     A  highly  seasoned  dried 

age,    originally  made  of    brains,  now 

made  of  young  salted  pork. 

>avin,  Savlne,  sav'in,  ».    [Fr.  savinier, 
ne,  from  L.  Sabina  (herba),  the  Sabine 
herb,  savin.]    A  coniferous  .tree,  or  shrub 
of  the  juniper  kind. 

i.'ivloiir,  sav'yer,  n.    [O.Fr.  salveor  (Fr. 

$auveur\,  from  L.  salvator,  from  salvare,  to 
.  salvus,  safe.  Save.]  One  who  saves, 
vves,  or  delivers  from  destruction  or 

danger;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  who 

is  called  the  Saviour  by  way  of  distinction. 

•avonette,    sav-o-net',    n.    [Fr.,  dim.  of 
n,  soap.]    A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality. 

i>avor,  sa'vor,  n.    Same  as  Savour. 

avory,  sa'ver-i,  n.  [Fr.  savorie,  L.  satureia, 
savory.]  A  labiate  plant  used  as  a  culinary 
Vegetable  to  flavour  sauces  and  dishes. 

avonr,  sa'ver,  n.  [O.Fr.  savor,  Mod.Fr. 
tavettr,  from  L.  sopor,  from  sapio,  to  taste. 
Sapient.]  Flavour;  taste;  power  or  quality 
hat  affects  the  palate;  odour  (Shak.); 
:haracteristic  property;  distinctive  quality. 
-v.i.  To  have  a  particular  taste  or  flavour; 
0  partake  of  the  quality,  nature,  or  ap- 
pearance of  something  else;  to  smack: 
ollowed  by  of  (his  conduct  savours  of 
rride).— v.t.  To  like;  to  relish;  to  have  the 
iavour  or  quality  of.— Savourily,  sa'ver- 
-li,  adv.  In  a  savoury  manner;  with  a 
'ileasing  relish.  —  Savonriness,  sa'ver-i- 
les,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
avoury:  pleasing  taste  or  smell. — Savour- 
ess,  sa'ver-les,  a.  Destitute  of  savour; 
nsipid.  —  Savoury,  sa'ver-i,  a.  Having 
avour  or  relish;  pleasing  to  taste;  pala- 
able;  hence,  agreeable  in  general. 

'ivonry,  sa'ver-i,  n.  Savory.  An  en- 
remets  preceding  the  dessert  and  usually 

lOt. 

ivoy,  sav'oi,  n.  [Because  brought  from 
'avoy.)  A  variety  of  cabbage  much  culti- 
ated  for  winter  use.— Savoyard,  sa-voi'- 
rd,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Savoy. 

iw,  sa,  pret.  of  see. 

l\v,  sa,  n.  [A.Sax.  saga,  sage,  a  saw  = 
)an.  sav,  Icel.  sog,  D.  zaag,  O.  sage;  same 
oot  as  L.  seco,  to  cut  (Section).]  A  cutting 
istruraent  consisting  of  a  blade,  band,  or 
isc  of  thin  iron  or  steel,  with  a  dentated 
r  toothed  edge.  —  v.t. — pret.  sawed,  pp. 
wed  or  saicn.  To  cut  with  a  saw;  to 
>nn  by  cutting  with  a  saw ;  to  move 
irough,  as  in  the  act  of  sawing  (to  saw  the 
ir).— v.i.  To  use  a  saw ;  to  cut  with  a  saw. 


—  Sn»-dus|,  11.  The  small  fragments 
of  wood  or  other  material  produoed  bj  the 

OUttiog  ol   a  saw.     SilU( T.   mit,   u.     OlM 

thai  saws;  a  aawyei     sawaflle,  ».     A 

«  I      *a\v-IKIi,  n.    A 

Bab  allii  d  to  1 hi 

1  torn  1  be  spines  grow  ■  1  h  on  both 

dooj  1  aoul      saw-ll  y,  n. 
A  bymenopteroua  Inaeot,  ao  called  1 
the  ovipositor  of  the  femalea  ba 
or  toothed  edgt       .saw-frame,  a,    The 

frame  in   which  a  saw  is  set  or  fixed  for 

work.    Sn»-iiiill,  n.    A  mill  for  aawing 

timber       Saw-pil,  ft.     A  pit   over  whieh 

timberts  sawed  suiv-foolbcd,  a.  Hav- 
ing teeth  like  rrated,  Saw- 
wort*  ■'•  An  English  plant,  so  named  from 

its  seriated    leaves;    used  for  dyeing   Oloth 

yellow.    Sa«j«i', sji'yer,  n.    [formed like 
lawyer,  boroytr,]    one  whose  occupation  la 
."   timber  into  planks  or  boards,  or  to 
saw  wood  for  fuel. 

Saw,  sa,,  n.  [A.Sax.  sagu,  a  saying,  a  saw, 
from  Stem  Of  to  toy.  Say.]  A  saying;  pro- 
verb; maxim. 

Sawder,  sa'der,  n.  Solder.— Soft  sawder, 
flattering  speeches. 

Sax ali  le,  sak'sa-til,  a.  [L.  saxatilis,  from 
sa.ru  m,  a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks;  living 
among  rocks. 

Sa  x-born,  saks'horn,  n.  [After  M.  Sax,  of 
Paris,  the  inventor.]  A  brass  wind-instru- 
ment with  a  wide  mouthpiece,  and  three, 
four,  or  five  cylinders,  much  employed  in 
military  bands.    Called  also  Sax-cornet. 

Saxlcavous,  sak-sik'a-vus,  a.  [L.  saxum,  a 
rock,  and  cavo,  to  hollow.]  A  term  applied 
to  certain  molluscs  which  make  holes  in 
the  rocks. 

Saxicolous,  sax-sik'6-lus,  a.  [L.  saxvm,  a 
rock,  and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  Bot.  growing 
on  rocks. 

Saxifrage,  sak'si-fraj,  n.  [L.  saxifraga— 
saxum,  a  stone,  and  f  ran  go,  to  break.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  a  plant  sup- 
posed to  be  beneficial  in  removing  stone 
in  the  bladder ;  but  the  saxifrages  seem  to 
have  got  the  name  rather  from  growing 
among  rocks.  Sassafras.]  A  popular 
name  of  various  plants,  which  mostly  in- 
habit the  colder  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  zone,  and  are  mostly  rock 
plants.  —  Saxifragous,  sak-sif'ra-gus,  a. 
Dissolving  stone,  especially  in  the  bladder. 

Saxon,  sak'son,  ».  [L.  Saxo,  pi.  Saxones, 
A.Sax.  Seaxa,  pi.  Seaxe,  Seaxan,  usually 
derived  from  seax,  O.H.G.  sahs,  a  short 
sword;  G.  Sachse,  a  Saxon.]  One  of  the 
people  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  and  who  invaded  and 
conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries;  a  Saxon  of  England  as  opposed 
to  an  Angle  or  Anglian ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
one  of  the  English  race;  the  language  of 
the  Saxons ;  Anglo-Saxon ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  modern  Saxony.— a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Saxons,  their  country,  or  their  lan- 
guage; Anglo-Saxon;  pertaining  to  modern 
Saxony.—  Saxon  blue,  a  solution  of  indigo 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  much  used 
as  a  dye-stuff.—  Saxon  green,  a  colour  pro- 
duced by  dyeing  yellow  upon  a  Saxon-blue 
ground.— Saxonism,  sak'son-izm,  n.  Au 
idiom  of  the  Saxon  or  early  English  lan- 
guage. —  Saxonlst,  sak'son-ist,  n.  One 
versed  in  the  Saxon  language. 

Say,  sa,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  said,  ppr.  saying. 
[A.Sax.  secgan,  to  say  =  Icel.  segja.  D.  zeg- 
gen,  Dan.  sige,  G.  sagen,  to  say.]  To  utter 
or  express  in  words;  to  speak;  to  argue; 
to  allege  by  way  of  argument;  to  give  as 
an  opinion;  to  repeat,  rehearse,  recite;  to 
recite  without  singing;  to  answer;  to  utter 
by  way  of  reply;  to  tell;  to  suppose;  to  as- 
sume; to  take  for  granted:  in  this  sense 
often  elliptically  {say  3000  men).— It  is  said, 
they  say,  it  is  commonly  reported;  people 
assert  or  maintain.— To  say  nay,  to  say  no; 
to  refuse.— That  is  to  say,  that  is;  in  other 
words;  otherwise.  .'.  Say  is  especially  com- 
mon with  a  clause  or  words  directly  quoted 
after  it,  or  with  such  objectives  as  some- 
thing, nothing,  this,  that,  kc.—n.  What  one 
has  to  say  (he  said  his  say) ;  something 
said;  a  statement.— Say er,  sa'er,  n.    One 


kjn       Nntlllg,  atlofi  U.    That   win,  h 

uttered;  ■  provi  rblaJ 
axpn  alon;  .1  mi  Kim;  an  ad 
Iblood,  /bind,  iiiur     An  inapt 
bieviah  .1  from  doit'*  blood. 
teab,  1  kab,  n    |  from  1, 

Itch,  from  acabo,  to  .  ■  LJ 

Bhabby  |     a   aorl   ol   01  u  1    foi  m<  d  orei  .1 
'  .  the  man;'.'  m  boraw;  a 

aheup       Scan 
1  rade  union  term  foi  Don  unionist  «  ho 

ib  of  strikers.    Scabby,  Scabbed, 
I,  Bkabd,  ".     Abounding  1 
diseased  with  seal      meat     vil<     woi 

SeabbedncM,  Scabblnees,   1  at/ed 
ik's.  n.    The  state  or  quality  ul 

being  ■cabbed  or*  abby. 

Scabbard,  akab'ard,  a.    [Formerly 
b<  1  /.  Boaberke,  seaberg  ,  hapa  from 

A.Sax.  ncrat/ia,  scathe,  and  0  II  < . 

bii'iaii,     to    protect     (c.oinp.     hauberl 
scabbard  being  what  prevents  t1 
from  doing  hann   when  not,  in   use  |     |  he 
sheath  of  a  sword  or  other  similar  weapon, 
— v.t.  To  put  In  a  scabbard  or  abi 
Scabblc,  skab'l,  v.t.    In  matoniry,  to  dress 
with  a  rough  slightly  furrowed  sin 

S<\'il>i«'s,  ska'bi-ez,  n.  [L.]  Scab;  mange; 
itch.— Scabious,  skaTii-us,  a.  (L.  • 
sus.]  Consisting  of  scabs;  rough;  Itchy; 
leprous. — n.  The  plant  devil's-bit  and  allied 
species,  named  from  being  formerly  deeim  ,| 
of  efficacy  against  scabby  eruptions  of  the 
skin. 

Scabrous,  skab'rus,  a.  [L.  scabrosus,  from 
scaber,  rough,  from  scabies,  scab.]  Rough; 
having  sharp  points  or  little  asperities: 
applied  chiefly  in  zool.  and  bot.  to  surfaces. 
—Scabrousness,  skab'rus-nes,  n. 

Sead,  skad,  n.  [Same  as  sliad.]  A  British 
food  fish.    Also  called  Horse-mackerel. 

Scaffold,  skaf'old,  n.  [O.Fr.  escafaut,  escha- 
fault  (Fr.  ichafaud);  L.L.  acadafaltmn, 
from  prep,  ex,  and  cadafaltum,  a  scaffold, 
a  catafalque.  Catafalque.]  A  temporary 
stage  or  platform ;  an  elevated  platform 
for  the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  a  tempor- 
ary structure  of  timber  for  the  workmen 
engaged  in  building  or  repairing  houses,  &c, 
— v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold.— Scaf- 
folding, skaf'old-ing,  n.  A  temporary 
combination  of  timber- work  for  supporting 
workmen  engaged  on  some  building. 

Scaglia,  skal'yi-a,  n.  [It.]  An  Italian 
chalky  rock  of  a  red  colour,  and  having  a 
fissile  structure.— Scagllola,  skal-yi-o'la, 
n.  [It.]  A  composition  of  gypsum,  splinters 
of  marble,  &c,  imitative  of  marble,  and 
used  for  enriching  columns  and  internal 
walls  of  buildings. 

Scalade,  ska-lad',  n.  [Fr.  scalade,  from  L. 
scala,  a  ladder.]    An  escalade. 

Scalar,  skalar,  n.  A  quantity  that  has  no 
direction,  as  opposed  to  vector  (which  see). 
Scalar  quantities  are  compounded  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction. 

Scalariform,  ska-la'ri-form,  a.  [L.  sca- 
laria,  a  ladder,  and  forma,  form.]  Shaped 
like  aladder;  resembling  a  ladder.—  Scalari- 
form vessels,  certain  tubes  met  with  in 
plants. 

Scald,  skald,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  eschalder  (Fr. 
echauder),  It.  scaldare,  to  scald,  from  L. 
ex,  intens.,  andcaldus,  calidus,  hot.  Calid, 
Caldron.]  To  burn  and  injure  with  or  as 
with  hot  liquor ;  to  expose  to  a  strong  heat 
over  a  fire  or  in  water  or  other  liquor  (to 
scald  milk).  —  n.  A  burn  or  injury  from 
scalding.— Scalding,  skal'ding,  a.  So  hot 
as  to  scald  the  skin. 

Scald,  skald,  a.  [That  is  scalled,  or  affected 
with  scoll.'  Scall.]  Covered  with  scurf  or 
scab;  scabby;  scurvy;  paltry;  poor.— Scald- 
bead,  n.  A  disease  of  the  hairy  scalp; 
favus. 

Scald,  Skald,  skald,  n.  [Icel.  skdld,  Sw. 
skald.]  An  ancient  Scandinavian  poet, 
whose  occupation  was  to  compose  poems 
in  honour  of  distinguished  men,  and  to 
recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occasions. — 
ScaldiC,  skal'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
scalds  or  Norse  poets;  composed  by  scalds. 

Scale,  skal,  n.     [A.Sax.  scale,  scdlu,  the 
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dish  of  a  balance  -  Icol.  skiil,  Dan.  skaal, 
I).  srluml,  Q.aahdU,  a  dish,  a  balance 
Sca/e,  a  thin  lamina,  is  allied.  See  next 
art.l  Thediahofa  balance;  also  the  balance 
Itself,  or  whole  Inatrumont:  in  this  sense 
generally  In  the  plural. — v.t.  To  weigh,  as 
in  scales.  lSAafc.]-»eillc-Iit'aill,  n.  The 
beam  or  lever  of  a  balance. 
Scale,  skal,  n.  [A.Sax.  scale,  a  shell,  a  husk 
=  Dan.  skasl,  a  scale;  thai,  rind,  ■hell;  Loel. 
skrl,  a  shell;  akin  shale,  skill,,  skill,  srull, 
skull,  and  see  above.]  One  of  the  overlap- 
ping plutes  on  the  exterior  of  certain  ani- 
mals; one  of  the  thin,  small  plates  which 
protect  the  skin  of  many  fishes;  one  of  the 
somewhat  similar  lamituu  of  reptiles ;  any- 
t  hing  resembling  the  scale  of  a  fish  or  other 
animal;  a  thin  flake  or  lamina  (a  scale  of 
bone,  iron,  and  the  like);  bot.  a  rudimentary 
leaf  on  the  exterior  of  a  leaf-bud.—  v.t.— 
scaled,  scaling.  To  strip  or  clear  of  scales; 
to  take  off  in  thin  laminae  or  scales;  gun. 
to  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon  by  exploding 
a  little  powder.—  v.i.  To  come  off  in  scales 
or  thin  layers—  Scale-armour,  n.  Ar- 
mour consisting  of  small  plates  of  steel 
partly  overlapping  each  other  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish.  —  Scale-feru,  n.  A  fern,  so 
called  from  the  imbricated  tawny  scales  at 
the  back  of  the  fronds.— Scale-insect,  n. 
An  insect,  scale-like  in  form,  injurious  to 
plants.— Scaleless,  skal'les,  n.  Destitute 
of  scales.— Scale-moss,  ».  The  popular 
name  given  to  plants  resembling  moss, 
which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c,  and 
have  small  scale-like  leaves. — Scaliuess, 
ska'li-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  scaly.— 
Scaly,  ska'li,  a.  Covered  or  abounding 
with  scales;  having  the  form  of  scales  or 
thin  laminae— Scaling-hammer,  n.  A 
hammer  for  removing  incrustations  from 
boilers,  &c. 

Scale,  skal,  n.  [L.  scala,  a  ladder,  from 
stem  of  scando,  to  mount;  akin  to  Skr. 
skand,  to  ascend.]  A  ladder  (Milton);  any- 
thing graduated,  especially  when  applied 
as  a  measure  or  rule;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood,  ivory, 
&c,  with  spaces  graduated  and  numbered 
on  its  surface,  for  measuring  or  laying  off 
distances;  any  succession  of  ascending  or 
descending  steps  or  degrees;  series  of  ranks; 
relative  dimensions  without  difference  in 
proportion  of  parts;  a  basis  for  a  numerical 
system  (the  decimal  scale) ;  music,  a  succes- 
sion of  notes  arranged  in  the  order  of  pitch, 
and  comprising  the  sounds  that  may  occur 
in  a  piece  of  music  written  in  a  given  key ; 
the  diatonic  scale,  having  its  eight  notes 
ascending  by  five  tones  and  two  semitones; 
also  the  series  of  notes  producible  by  voices 
or  instruments  (the  scale  of  a  violin). — v.t. — 
scaled,  scaling.  To  climb,  as  by  a  ladder ; 
to  ascend  by  steps;  to  clamber  up.— Scaler, 
ska'ler,  n.  One  who  scales.  —  Scaling- 
ladder,  n.  A  ladder  made  for  the  use  of 
soldiers  in  scaling  walls. 
Scalene,  ska-len',  a.  [Gr.  skalinos,  limping, 
uneven.]  A  term  applied  to  a  triangle  of 
which  the  three  sides  are  unequal.— n.  A 
scalene  triangle. 

Scaliola,  skal-yi-o'la.  Scagliola. 
Scall,  skal,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  skal,  peel, 
husk,  whence  skaldet,  bald;  Icel.  skalli,  a 
bald  head;  akin  to  scale.']  Scab;  scurf; 
scabbiness.  (O.T.)—  Dry  scall,  psoriasis  or 
itch.  —  Moist  scall,  eczema.  —  Seal  led, 
skald,  a.  Scurfy;  scabby;  scald. 
Scallawag,  skal'a-wag,  n.  Underfed  per- 
son ;  a  worthless  fellow.  A  phrase  in 
United  States,  asserted  to  be  related  to 
Scalloway  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  with 
reference  to  the  small  ponies  of  the  place. 
Scallioil,  skal'yun,  n.  [O.Fr.  escaloane,  It. 
scalogno,  from  L.  (ceepa)  Ascalonia,  the 
onion  of  Asca Ion.]  A  kind  of  onion.  Shal- 
lot. 
Scallop,  skal'op  or  skol'op,  n.  [O.Fr.  esca- 
lope, from  D.  schelp,  schelpe,  shell,  cockle- 
shell ;  akin  scalp,  scale,  &c]  A  marine 
bivalve  of  the  oyster  family,  used  for  food, 
one  species  of  which  occurs  in  abundance 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  was  formerly 
worn  by  pilgrims  as  a  mark  that  they  had 
been  to  the  Holy  Land ;  a  kind  of  dish  for 
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baking  oysters  in;  a  curving  on  the  edge  of 
anything,  like  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
Written  alio  Scollop.—- VX,  To  cut  the  edge 
or  border  <>f  Into  loallopi  <>r  tegmenta  of 
circles.— Scalloped,  akal'opt  or  ikol'opt, 
p.  and  o.  Cut  at  the  edge  or  border  into 
scallops.  —  Scalloped  or  scolloped  oysters, 
oysters  cooked  (originally  in  shells)  with 
bread-crumbs,  cream,  &c. 
Scalp,  skalp,  n.  [Akin  to  scale,  shell,  skill, 
scallop;  comp.  D.  schrtp,  schulp,  a  shell; 
Icel.  skdlpr,  a  sheath.]  The  skull  (Shak.); 
the  outer  covering  of  the  skull;  the  skin 
of  the  head,  or  part  of  it,  with  the  hair  on 
it,  torn  off  by  the  American  Indians  as  a 
mark  of  victory  over  an  enemy ;  a  bed  of 
mussels  or  oysters.— v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
scalp.  —  Scalping-liiiifc,  n.  A  knife 
used  by  the  Indians  of  America  in  scalping 
their  prisoners. 

Scalpel,  skal'pel,  n.  [L.  scalpellum,  dim.  of 
scalprum,  a  knife,  from  scalpo,  to  cut,  to 
scrape.]  A  knife  used  in  anatomical  dis- 
sections and  surgical  operations.  —  Seal- 
pelllf'orm,  skal-pel'i-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  scalpel.— Scalper,  Scalp- 
lllg-iron,  skal'per,  skal'ping,  n.  An  in- 
strument of  surgery  used  in  scraping  foul 
and  carious  bones.— Scalpriform,  skalp'- 
ri-form,  n.  [L.  scalprum,  and  forma,  form.] 
Chisel-shaped;  applied  to  the  incisor  teeth 
of  rodent  animals. 

Scam  Die,  skam'bl,  v.i. — scambled,  scam- 
bling.  [Comp.  O.D.  schampelen,  to  deviate, 
to  slip;  D.  schommelen,  to  stir,  to  shake.] 
To  struggle;  to  be  bold  or  turbulent;  to 
shamble. 

Scammony,  skam'o-ni,  n.  [L.  scammonia, 
from  Gr.  skammonia,  from  the  Persian.] 
A  gum-resin  of  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste, 
obtained  from  a  species  of  convolvulus, 
used  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  purge. 
Scamp,  skamp,  n.  [Originally  one  who  de- 
camps or  runs  off  without  paying  debts. 
See  Scamper.]  A  worthless  fellow;  a 
knave;  a  swindler;  a  mean  villain;  a  rogue. 
— v.t.  To  execute,  as  a  piece  of  work,  in  a 
slim,  dishonest,  or  perfunctory  manner. — 
Scamper,  skam'per,  n.  One  who  scamps 
work. —  Scampish,  skam'pish,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  scamp;  knavish. 

Scamper,  skam'per,  v.i.  [FromO.F.  escam- 
per,  Pr.  escampar,  It.  scampare,  to  save 
one's  life,  to  escape ;  lit.  to  decamp,  from 
L.  ex,  out  of,  and  campus,  a  field.  Hence 
scamp.  Camp.]  To  run  with  speed ;  to 
hasten  away. — n.  A  hasty  flight ;  a  hurried 
run. 

Scan,  skan,  v.t. — scanned,  scanning.  [For- 
merly scand,  from  Fr.  scander,  to  scan 
verse,  from  L.  scando,  to  climb,  to  scan 
(seen  in  ascend,  descend) ;  Skr.  skand,  to 
climb.]  To  examine  by  counting  the  met- 
rical feet  or  syllables ;  to  read  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the  metrical  structure;  to  examine 
minutely  or  nicely;  to  scrutinize. — Scan- 
sion, skan'shon,  n.  The  act  of  scanning; 
the  metrical  structure  of  verse. 
Scandal,  skan'dal,  n.  [Fr.  scandale,  from 
L.  scandalum,  Gr.  skavdalon,  a  snare,  a 
scandal.  Slander  is  a  different  form  of  this 
word.]  Offence  given  by  the  faults  or  mis- 
deeds of  another ;  public  reproach  or  repro- 
bation ;  opprobrium ;  shame ;  something 
uttered  which  is  false  and  injurious  to  repu- 
tation; defamatory  talk;  slander.— v.t.  To 
throw  scandal  on ;  to  slander.— Scandals 
ize,  skan'dal-Iz,  v.t. — scandalized,  scandal- 
izing. To  offend  by  some  action  considered 
very  wrong  or  outrageous;  to  shock;  to 
give  offence  to;  to  disgrace;  to  slander.— 
Scandal-monger,  n.  One  who  deals  in 
or  retails  scandal.— Scandalous,  skan'- 
dal-us,  a.  Causing  scandal  or  offence; 
shameful ;  disgraceful  to  reputation ;  libel- 
lous; slanderous.— Scandalously,  skan'- 
dal-us-li,  adv.  In  a  scandalous  manner; 
disgracefully;  shamefully.— Scandalous- 
ness, skan'dal-us-nes,  n.— Scandalum 
magnatum,  skan'da-lum  mag-na'tum. 
The  offence  of  speaking  evil  of  the  great 
(magnates). 

Scandent,  skan'dent,  a.  [L.  scandens, 
scandentis,  ppr.  of  scando,  to  climb.]  Bot. 
climbing. 
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Scandinavian,  skan-di-na'vi-an,  a 

lating  to  Scandinavia.  -  Scaudina 
tongues,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  J)..' 
Swedish. 

Scandium,  skan'di-um,  n.    A  chen 
element  In  the  boron  series. 
Scansion.    Under  Scan. 
Scan  sores,    skan-so'rez,    n.pl.     [Lit,    tli 
climbers,  from  L.  scando,  to  climb.]    Th 
order  of  climbing  birds,  such  as  tli 
woodpeckers,  parrots,  &c,  having  feet  wil 
two  toes  turned  backwards  and   two 
wards.  —  ScailSOI'lal,     skan-H()'ri-al,    < 
Climbing  or  adapted  to  climbing;  belougiu 
to  the  Scansores. 

Scant,  skant,  a.     [Same  as  Icel.  sk'ni, 
short,  brief;  akin  to  Norse  skanla,  exactl 
measured;  comp.  Prov.E.  and  Sc.  skh 
skemp,   to  give  short  measure. )     S< 
sufficient;  rather  less  than  is  wantei 
the  purpose  ;  not  enough;  having  a  limit' 
supply;    scarce;    short  (with  of).—  v.t.   'I 
limit;  to  stint;  to  keep  on  short  alio*'. 
to  afford  or  give  out  sparingly;  to  be  d) 
gard  of;  to  grudge. — adv.  Scarcely: 
not  quite.— Scantily,  Scautly, 
li,  skant'li,  adv.    In  a  scant  or  scan 
ner.— Scantiness,  Scantness,  skan  1 
nes,  skant'nes,  n.   The  state  or  condition 
being  scant  or  scanty. — Scanty,  skau'ti. 
Wanting   amplitude   or   extent;    narroi 
small;  scant;  not  ample;  hardly  suflicie. 
(a  scanty  supply). 

Scantling,  skantling,  n.  [O.Fr.  eschu 
tillon,  Fr.  ichantillon,  a  specimen,  a  patter 
from  prefix  ex,  and  cantel,  a  cantle.] 
quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose; 
sample;  a  pattern;  a  small  quantity;  t 
dimensions  of  timber,  stones,  &c,  in  lengt 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  timber  less  tb; 
five  inches  square;  a  kind  of  trestle  i 
supporting  a  cask. 

Scape,  skap,  n.    [L.  scapus,  a  stalk.]    B 
a  radical  stem  bearing  the  fruetificati 
without   leaves,  as    in  the  narcissus  a: 
hyacinth.  —  Scapiform,   ska'pi-foroi, 
Bot.  In  the  form  of  a  scape. 
Scape,  skap,  v.t.   and  i.     Short  form 
escape.— Scapegoat,  skap'got,  n.    Amo 
the  ancient  Jews,  a  goat  which  was  s^, 
into  the  wilderness  bearing  the  iniquit 
of  the  people,  which  were  laid  on  him  i 
the  hands  of  the  high-priest;  hence,  0. 
made  to  bear  the  blame  of  others.— Scap 
grace,  skap'gras,  n.    A  graceless  fellow  t 
careless,  idle,  hare-brained  fellow.— Sea  I) 
ment,  skap'ment,  n.    Escapement. 
Scaphite,  skaf'It,  n.  [L.  scapha,  Gr.  skap 
a  skiff.]     A  fossil  cephalopod,  of  a  bo 
shaped  form,  belonging  to  the  family  ' 
ammonites.  —  Scaphium,   ska'fi-um, 
Bot.  the  carina  or  keel  of  papilionacet . 
flowers.— Scaphoid,   skaf'oid,  a.     Bo 
shaped;  resembling  a  boat;  navicular. 
Scapollte,  skap'o-ITt,  n.  [Gr.  skapos,  a  p 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]    A  mineral,  a  silic; 
of  alumina  and  lime,  occurring  often 
long  crystals. 

Scapple,  skapl,  v.t.    To  scabble. 
Scapula,  skap'u-la,  n.   [L.]  The  should 
blade.— Scapular,  skap'u-ler,  a.  Perta 
ing  to  the  scapula  or  the  shoulder.— Sea 
ular,  Scapulary,  skap'u-ler,  skap'u . 
ri,  n.     A  kind  of  ecclesiastical   garni' 
consisting  of  two  bands  of  woollen  st 
going  over  the  shoulders,  one  in  front 
other  behind;  a  kind  of  badge,  consist 
of  two  small  squares  of  brown  stuff,  of 
same  colour  as  the  Carmelite  habit,  c 
nected  by  two  lengths  of  tape,  and  wort 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  surg.  a  band; ' 
for  the  shoulder-blade ;  ornithol.  a  feat  1 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  bird. 
Scapus,  ska'pns,  n.    [L.,  a  stalk.]    Orn 
the  stem  of  a  feather ;  arch,  the  shaft  c 
column. 

Scar,  skar,  n.  [Fr.  escarre,  escharre, 
eschara,  from  Gr.  eschara,  a  scar  or  scab 
a  wound  caused  by  burning.]  The  marl 
a  wound  or  an  ulcer  remaining  after  heal; 
a  cicatrix ;  a  hurt ;  a  wound ;  bot.  a  m 
left  after  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  or  on  a  s  1 
after  the  separation  of  its  stem. —v.i  j 
scarred,  scarring.      To  mark  with  a  s ' 
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ir  soars;   to  wound;   to  hurt.     v.i.    To  be 

widi    a    soar;    to   form   a 
M-arr.v  skn'ri,  ■<      Pertaining  t<>  scars; 

.•I  marks  of  old  wounds. 
,  .,i-       Lr,  h.    [Sanie  as  Icel   akor,  a  rifl  In 

I  >an    si,- hi  r, 

k  cliff;  rool  seen  in  sh  car,  short.]     A  cliff; 

lied  rock  .  a  bare  und  broken 

.  1  lie  t>idc  of  .1  lull  or  mountain,  a 

Lr,  n.    [L.  teams.]   The  parrot-fish. 

I'  UIKOT. 

•;»ral».  Senrubec.  skar'ab,  skar'a  be",  n 

a  beetle  ]     One  of  a  group  of 

1   whirl)  the  sacred  beetle  of  the 

jyptians,  so  frequently  figured  on   their 

lonumeuts,    is   tlie    best-known    Bpecies; 

e  of  a  beetle  cut   in  hard  stone, 

;  which  are  found  in  Egypt. 

•aramoiH'li,  skara  mouch,  ji.  [Fr.tcara- 

toae&e,  It.  scaramuccia,  scaramuccio.]    A 

iu  motley  dress;  a  personage,  in 

ouiedy,  whose  character  was  com- 

lunded   of   traits  of   vaunting  and  pol- 

1  ) ;  any  poltroon  or  braggadocio. 

•aree.    skars,    o.      [From    O.Fr.    escars, 

It    scarso,  I).  schaars,  scarce,  from 

tatfisus,  scai"psus,  for  excerptus,  pp. 

.   to  pluck  or  cull  out.     Ex- 

1  kit]    Not  plentiful  or  abundant;  being 

I  small  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
iaad;  deficient;  seldom  met  with;  rare; 

u  (mnnon;  unfrequent;  scantily  supplied; 
of  having  much:  with  of.— To  make  one's 
fscurce,  to  disappear  voluntarily ;  to  get 
it  of  the  way.  —  Scarce,  Scarcely, 
c.irs'li,  adv.  Hardly;  barely;  scantly;  but 
i.~t,  with  difficulty.— Scarceness,  Scar- 

II  y,  skars'nes,  skar'si-ti,  n.  The  state  or 
inaition  of  being  scarce;  dearth;  want; 
mine. 

are.  skar,  v.t. — scared,  scaring.  [Akin  to 
h  1  uqarr,  apt  to  flee,  shy,  slcirra,  to  drive 
*ay,  G.  scheren,  to  drive  a  way;,  same  root 
1  sh,ar.]    To  fright;  to  terrify  suddenly; 

strike  with  sudden  tenor.— n.  A  sudden 
Igfat  or  panic;  a  sudden  terror  inspired 
;•  a  trifling  cause;    a  causeless  alarm. — 

•areorow,  skar'kro,  n.  Anything  set  up 
;  frighten  crows  or  other  birds  from  crops; 
lything  terrifying  without  danger;  a 
frson  so  meanly  clad  as  to  resemble  a 
arecrow. 

;«rf  skarf,  n.  [Same  as  L.G.  scherf,  Dan. 
far/  skit  rf,  G.  scharpe,  O.H.G.  scherbe, 
igiually  a  pocket,  hence  the  band  sus- 
,nding  the  pocket,  a  scarf.]  A  sort  of 
fht  shawl;  an  article  of  dress  of  a  light 
id  decorative  character  worn  round  the 
,ck  or  loosely  round  the  shoulders,  or 
jherwise.— Scarfed,  skarf  t,  a.  Wearing 
scarf. —Scarf-sU  in,  n.  [Perhaps  for 
irf-skin.]  The  cuticle  or  epidermis;  the 
ter  thin  integument  of  the  body. 

fcirf,  skarf,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  skarf,  a  joint; 
in  Dan.  skarre,  to  scarf;  Sc.  ska7-e,  a 
irf,  to  scarf.]  Carp,  the  joint  by  which 
b  ends  of  two  pieces  of  timber  are  united 
1  as  to  overlap  and  form  a  continuous 
ce.—  v.t.  To  cut  a  scarf  on;  to  unite  by 
bans  of  a  scarf.— Scarf-joint,  n.  A 
Int  formed  by  scarfing. 

^rlfy,  skar'i-fl,  v.t. — scarified,  scarifying. 
'.  scarifier,  L.  scarifico,  from  Gr.  skari- 
xomai,  to  scratch  open,  from  skariphos, 
.sharp-pointed  instrument.]  Surg,  to 
ke  small  cuts  or  incisions  in  the  skin 
means  of  a  lancet  or  special  instrument 
;i  as  to  draw  blood  without  opening  a 
re  vein;  to  remove  the  flesh  about  a 
th  iu  order  to  get  a  better  hold  of  it;  to 
'the  soil  as  with  a  scarifier.— Scarifica- 
'■n,  skar/i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  Surg,  the  act  of 
;rifying.— Scarificator,skar'i-ti-ka"ter, 
I  An  instrument  used  in  scarification  or 
'•ping— Scarifier,  skar'i-fi-er,  n.  One 
'  1  or  that  which  scarifies;  agri.  an  imple- 
•  it  with  prongs  employed  for  stirring 
'  soil  without  reversing  its  surface  or 
«!ring  its  form. 

Bjrlatilia,  skar-la-te'na,  n.  [From  scar- 
H  A  serious  contagious  fever  which  espe- 
lly  attacks  the  young,  accompanied  by 
Karlet  eruption,  sore  throat,  &c;  scarlet 


fever.  Scarlatinous,  skar-la-te'nus,  o. 
Pertaining  to  m-urlutinu. 

Scarlet,  skiu'ict,  ji.  |<>  Vr.  mearlaU,  Mod. 
l'i  teartatt,  it  Marlotto,  a word ol  Persian 
origin!  A  beautiful  brlgbt-red  oolour, 
brighter  than  crimson;  oloth  ol  a  scarlet 
oolour;  lonrlot  robe  or  droM     a,  »»t  the 

OOlOUr     scaiht  ;     of    a    bright  red    Oolour; 

droned  In  soarlel  (SaoJb.).     Soariet  bean, 

Scarlet  Itiuunr,  the  kidney  bean  Scarlet 
fever.  Scarlatina  Scarlet  woman, 
n  Revelation,  xvii.  4.  The  type  of  the 
mystic  Babylon:  applied  by  Protectants  to 

Homo  and  Church  of  Rome.  —  Scarlet- 
lake,  n.  A  red  pigment  prepared  from 
cochineal. 

Scarp,  skiirp,  n.  [From  Fr.  esrarjie.  from 
h  eonrpa,  a  scarp,  a  slope,  from  O.H.G. 
•oorp,  Mod  (J.  scharf,  E.  shart)-  the  scarp 
being  cut  sharp  or  steep.]  Fort,  the  in- 
terior elope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  Also  written 
Escarp,  v.t.  To  cut  down  like  a  scarp. — 
Scarped,  skiirpt.  />.  and  a.  Cut  down  like 
the  scarp  of  a  fortification  ;  precipitous. 

Scarred,  Scarry,  a.    Under  Scar. 

Scat,  Seatt.  skat,  n.  [A.Sax.  sceat,  a  tax, 
a  coin;  Icel.  skattr,  Dan.  skat.]    A  tax. 

Scathe,  Scalth.skath,  n.  [A.Sax.  sceathan 
=  Icel.  skatha,  D.  and  G.  schaden,  to  injure; 
Icel.  skathi,  Goth,  skathis,  D.  and  G.  schade, 
injury.]  Damage;  injury;  harm.  —  v.t. — 
scathed,  scathing.  To  injure;  to  do  damage 
to;  to  harm.— Scatheful,  skath'ful,  a. 
Causing  scathe;  harmful. —  Scatliinc, 
ska'thing,  p.  and  o.  Injuring;  damaging; 
harming;  blasting.— Scatheless,  skath'- 
les,  a.  Without  scathe  or  harm;  unharmed. 

Scatology,  ska-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  akor,  skatos, 
dung.]  Knowledge  of  dung,  or  of  savage 
practices  in  which  dung  or  filth  enters. 

Scatter,  skat'er,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  scaterian,  to 
scatter;  Bame  word  as  shatter;  Gr.  sked- 
annymi,  to  scatter,  is  of  kindred  origin.] 
To  throw  loosely  about;  to  sprinkle;  to 
strew;  to  besprinkle;  to  disperse;  to  dissi- 
pate ;  to  separate  or  remove  to  a  distance 
from  each  other;  to  disunite;  to  frustrate, 
disappoint,  and  overthrow  (to  scatter  hopes, 
&c).  .'.  Syn.  under  Disperse.— v.t.  To 
disperse;  to  separate  from  each  other;  to 
straggle  apart. —  Scatter-brain,  n.  A 
thoughtless  person;  one  incapable  of  con- 
centration. {Colloq.)— Scatter-brained, 
a.  Giddy;  heedless;  thoughtless.  (Colloq.) 
—Scattered,  skat'erd,  pp.  Sprinkled  or 
thinly  spread;  loose  and  irregular  in  dis- 
tribution.— Scatteredly.tskat'erd-li.arfv. 
In  a  dispersed  manner;  separately. — Sea  I  - 
terer,  skat'er-er,  n.    One  who  scatters. 

Scatnrient.t,  ska-tu'ri-ent,  a.  [L.  scatu- 
riens,  ppr.  of  scaturio,  to  gush  forth.] 
Gushing  forth  as  water  from  a  spring. 
(Lamb.) 

Seanp,  skap,  n.  [A  form  of  scalp.]  A  bed 
of  shell-fish  (an  oyster-scatip,  a  mussel- 
scaup)  ;  a  species  of  duck  which  feeds  on 
molluscs,  &c. 

Scanr,  skar,  ji.  [Scar.]  A  scar  or  precipi- 
tous bank;  a  cliff. 

Scavenger,  skav'en-jer,  n.  [From  scavage, 
L.L.  scavagium,  an  old  law  term  equivalent 
to  showage,  a  duty  on  goods  shown,  from 
A.Sax.  sceawian,  to  show.  The  scavenger 
was  originally  one  who  looked  after  the 
scavage.  As  to  the  insertion  of  n  comp. 
messenger,  passenger.]  A  person  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  clean  the  streets  of  a  city ; 
a  person  similarly  engaged. 

Scena.    Under  Scene. 

Scene,  sen,  n.  [Fr.  scene;  L.  scena,  from 
Gr.  skene,  a  covered  place,  a  tent,  a  stage, 
from  root  of  Skr.  sku,  to  cover,  E.  shade.) 
A  stage;  that  part  of  a  theatre  in  which 
the  acting  is  done;  the  imaginary  place  in 
which  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  to 
occur;  the  surroundings  amid  which  any- 
thing is  transacted ;  a  whole  series  of 
actions  and  events  connected  and  exhibited; 
an  assemblage  of  objects  displayed  at  one 
view;  a  place  and  objects  seen  together; 
a  landscape;  a  view;  one  of  the  painted 
slides,  hangings,  or  other  devices  used  to 
give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  the  action 
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"i  an  .0  t;  ui  ihibltlon  ol  •  ling 
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1  individual     Been  a 

Bha'na,  n.     |It. )     M a  Mioii 

Of   an    opera;    a  Solo   foi    I  ■      m 

winch  various  dramatic  etnol  [cmi   are  din 
played.  —  Scenario.  1  ■    prou 

she-na're  5,    11.     \  It.)     An    I  I    the 

chief  Incident!  in  any  dramatic  *roj 
ranged  according  to  act  and  id  ne,  riving 
a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  pleci      Smic- 
painter,  ".    One  who  paint    *  1  nerj  for 
theatres.     Seeiiery,  se'in  1  l,n.  The  paint- 
ing! representing  the  soi  di  1  of  1  plaj ;  the 
general  appearance  or  nat  ural  fi 
place.— Scene-shifter,  n.    One  wl 
range!  the  movable  sci  ties  in  s  tin  aire. — 
Scenic,  Seenleal,  se'nik  orsen'ik, 
kal  or  scn'i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the 
dramatic;    theatrical.  — Scenourapliie, 
Sccnouraphical,    sc-no  -graf'ik, 
graf'i-kal,  a.     Pertaining  to  soenograph]  ; 
drawn  in   perspective.  —  Seeiiuuraplil- 
CUlIy,  sc-no-graf'i-kal  li,  adv.     In  a  seeno- 

graphic  manner;  Lnperspective  Beenog- 
rupliy,  sc-nog'ra-fi,    n.      Representation 

or  drawing  according  to  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. 

Scent,  sent,  n.  [For  sent,  from  Fr.  smtir, 
to  perceive,  to  smell,  from  L.  aentirc,  to 
perceive  by  the  senses.  Sknse.]  That 
which,  issuing  from  a  body,  affects  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  animals;  odour;  smell; 
the  power  of  smelling;  odour  left  on  the 
ground  enabling  an  animal's  track  to  be 
followed;  hence,  course  of  pursuit;  truck. — 
v.t.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs;  to 
smell;  to  perfume.— Scent  fill,  sent'ful,  a. 
Odorous;  having  much  scent.— Scentless, 
sent'les,  a.    Inodorous;  destitute  of  smell. 

Scepsis,  sep'sis  or  skep'sis,  n.  [Gr.  skepsis, 
doubt.]    Scepticism;  doubt. 

Scepter,  sep'ter,  n.    Same  as  Sceptre. 

Sceptic,  skep'tik,  n.  [Fr.  scepti'/ne,  from 
Gr.  skeptikos,  thoughtful,  sceptic,  from 
skepsis,  speculation,  doubt,  from  skeptomai, 
to  examine  critically;  same  root  as  L. 
species.]  One  who  doubts  the  truth  of  any 
principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doc- 
trines; one  who  disbelieves  or  hesitates  to 
believe;  a  disbeliever;  a  person  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  God  or  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion; one  who  disbelieves  in  the  divine 
origiD  of  Christianity.— Sceptical,  skep'- 
ti-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  sceptic  or  scepticism;  holding  the  opinions 
of  a  sceptic— Sceptic,  skep'tik,  a.  Scep- 
tical. —  Sceptically,  skep'ti-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  sceptical  manner.— Scepticalness, 
skep'ti-kal-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sceptical.  —  Scepticism,  skep'ti- 
sizm,  n.  The  doctrines  or  opinions  of  a 
sceptic;  disbelief  or  inability  to  believe; 
doubt;  incredulity;  a  doubting  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  or  of  the  Christian  religion. — 
Scepticize,  skep'ti-slz,  v.i.  —  sccpticized, 
scepticizing.    To  act  the  sceptic;  to  doubt. 

Sceptre,  sep'ter,  n.  [Fr.  sceptre,  L.  scep- 
trum,  fromGr.  skeptron,  a  staff,  from  skepto, 
to  prop  or  lean.]  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by 
a  monarch  or  other  ruler  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  —  The  sceptre,  royal  power  or 
authority.— Sceptred,  sep'terd,  a.  Bear- 
ing a  sceptre;  invested  with  royal  power; 
regal.— Sceptreless,  sep'ter-les,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  sceptre. 

Schedule,  shed'ul,  sed'ul,  also  sked'ul,  n. 
[O.Fr.  schedule,  from  L.  schtdula,  dim.  of 
scheda,  a  scroll,  from  Gr.  schede.  a  leaf,  from 
root  of  schizo,  L.  scindo,  to  split.]  A  sheet 
of  paper  or  parchment  containing  a  written 
or  printed  list;  a  list  annexed  to  a  larger 
document,  as  to  a  will,  lease,  &c. — v.t. — 
scheduled,  scheduling.  To  place  in  a  schedule 
or  catalogue. 

Scheele's-green,  shelz,  n.  A  green  pig- 
ment containing  arsenic  and  copper,  first 
prepared  by  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist. — 
Sclieeletine,  shel'e-tin,  n.    A  mineral  of 
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SCHEIK 

a  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  rod  colour,  con- 
sisting of  tungstic  acid  and  lead. 

Schelk,  shek,  n.    Same  as  Shkik. 

Scheme,  BkStn,  n>  ( i^r.  scheme,  L.  schema, 
from  Qr,  eokima,  from  tchein,  to  hold,  to 
keep.]  A  combination  of  things  connected 
and  adjusted  by  design;  a  system;  a  plan 
of  something  to  be  done;   a  project;    the 

representation  >>f  any  design  or  geometrical 
figure;  a  diagram.— v.t.— schemed,  scheming. 
To  plan,  contrive,  plot,  project,  desigu.— 
v.i.  To  form  a  plan;  to  contrive.-  Sche- 
matic, ske  mat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
scheme.— Schema!  1st,  sko'mat-ist,  n.  A 
projector;  one  given  to  forming  schemes;  a 
schemer.— Schematize,  ske'ma-tlz,  v.t.— 
schematized,  schematizing.  To  form  into  a 
scheme  or  schemes.— Schcmefiil,  skem'- 
ful,  a.  Full  of  schemes  or  plans. — Sche- 
mer, Schcmist,  ske'mer,  sko'mist,  n. 
One  who  schemes;  a  contriver;  a  plotter. — 
Scheming:,  ske'ming,  p.  and  a.  Given 
to  forming  schemes;  artful;  intriguing.— 
Schciniiigly.  ske'ming-li,  adv.  By  sche- 
ming or  contriving. 

Scheme-arch,  n.  [It.  arco  scemo,  an  in- 
complete arch]  An  arch  which  forms  a 
portion  of  a  circle  less  than  a  semicircle. 

Scherif,  she-rif,  n.    Shereef. 

Scherzando,  skert-san'do,  adv.  [It.]  Mas. 
in  a  playful  or  sportive  manner.— Scherzo, 
skert'so,  n.  [It.]  A  passage  of  a  sportive 
character  in  musical  pieces  of  some  length, 
as  in  symphonies. 

Schiedam,  ske-dam',  n.  A  name  for  Hol- 
lands gin,  from  Schiedam,  in  Holland, 
where  it  is  largely  manufactured. 

Schiller-spar,  shU'er-spar,  n.  [G.  schillern, 
to  change  colour.]  A  mineral,  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  comprising  several  varieties,  of 
a  pearly  lustre  and  changeable  hues. 

Schiltroil,  shil'tron,  n.  [A.S.  scild-truma, 
guard  or  troop  of  soldiers — skild,  shield, 
and  truma,  troop,  from  trum,  firm.]  A 
hollow  square,  or  '  Waterloo  formation '  of 
spearmen,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
hedgehog,  devised  by  Sir  William  Wallace, 
and  imitated  by  European  nations  at  the 
time  and  later. 

Schism,  sizm,  n.  [L.  schisma;  from  Gr. 
schisma,  from  schizo,  to  divide;  same  root 
as  L.  scindo,  to  cut,  A. Sax.  sceadan,  G. 
scheiden,  to  separate.  Schedule,  Shed.] 
A  split  or  division  in  a  community ;  com- 
monly, a  division  or  separation  in  a  church 
or  denomination  of  Christians,  occasioned 
by  diversity  of  opinions;  breach  of  unity 
among  people  of  the  same  religious  faith. — 
Schismatic,  Schismatical,  siz-mat'ik, 
siz-mat'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  schism; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  schism ;  tending 
to  schism.  —  Schismatic,  n.  One  who 
takes  part  in  aschism.—Schismatically, 
siz-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  schismatical 
manner.— Schisma ticaln ess,  siz-mat'i- 
kal-nes,  n. 

Schist,  shist,  n.  [Gr.  schistos,  divided, 
divisible,  from  schizo,  to  split.  Schism.] 
A  geological  term  applied  to  rocks  which 
have  a  foliated  structure  and  split  in  thin 
irregular  plates;  properly  confined  to  meta- 
morphic  rocks  (as  gneiss)  consisting  of 
layers  of  different  minerals.  —  Schistic, 
Schistose,  Schistous,  shis'tik,  shis'toz, 
shis'tus,  a.  Having  the  structure  or  char- 
acter of  schist. 

Schizocarp,  shiz'o-karp,  or  skiz',  n.  [Gr. 
schizo,  to  split,  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  a  dry 
fruit  which  splits  at  maturity  into  distinct 
one-seeded  carpels. 

Schizognathons,  shi-zog'na-thus,  or 
skiz'-,  a.  [Gr.  schizo,  and  gnathos,  jaw.] 
Ornith.  having  the  bony  palate  cleft  in  a 
particular  way. 

Schizomycetes,  shiz'o-mI-se"tez,  n.pl. 
[Gr.  schizo,  and  mykes,  fuugus,]  A  division 
of  minute  vegetable  organisms  known  as 
microbes,  bacteria,  &c. 

Schlzorhilial,    shiz-o-rl'nal,  or  skiz-,  c. 

[Gr.  schizo,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  nose.]  Ornith. 

having  the  nasal  bones  cleft  in  a  particular 

way. 
Schnapps,   Schnaps,   shnaps,  n.     [G. 
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schnapps,  D.  snaps,  a  dram.]  A  dram  of 
Hollands  gin  or  other  ardent  spirits. 

Scliiicidcrian.  slml-de'riaii,  a.  [From 
Schneider,  who  first  described  It.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostrils. 

Scholar,  skol'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  escolier  (Kr. 
icolier),  from  L.L.  scholar  it,  from  L.  schola, 
a  school.  School.]  One  who  attends  a 
school ;  one  who  learns  of  a  teacher ;  a 
pupil;  a  disciple;  a  man  of  letters;  a  learned 
person;  a  person  of  high  attainments  in 
learning;  one  that  learns  anything;  a 
pedantt;  an  undergraduate  in  an  English 
university  who  receives  a  portion  of  its 
revenues  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  hisstudies.— Scholarly,  skol'- 
er-li,  a.  Like  a  scholar;  becoming  a  scholar 
or  man  of  learning.— Scholarship,  skol'- 
er-ship,  n.  The  character  of  a  scholar; 
attainments  in  science  or  literature;  erudi- 
tion ;  learning ;  an  exhibition  or  regularly 
settled  allowance  of  money  for  a  scholar  at 
some  educational  institution;  a  foundation 
for  the  support  of  a  student.— Scholastic, 
sko-las'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  suiting  a 
scholar,  school,  or  schools;  characteristic  of 
ascholar;  pertaining  to  the  schoolmen  of 
the  middle  ages,  or  those  philosophers  and 
divines  who  adopted  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
and  spent  much  time  on  points  of  nice 
speculation  ;  hence,  pedantic ;  formal. — n. 
One  who  adheres  to  the  scholastic  method; 
one  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.— 
Scholastically,  sko-las'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  scholastic  manner. —Scholasticism, 
sko-las'ti-sizm,  n.  The  philosophy  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

Scholium,  sko'li-um,  n.  pi.  Scholiums 
or  Scholia.  [Gr.  scholion,  from  schole, 
leisure,  lucubration.  School.]  A  marginal 
note,  annotation,  or  remark;  an  explana- 
tory comment,  such  as  those  annexed  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  by  the  early 
grammarians.  Scholiast,  sko'li-ast,  n. 
[Gr.  scholiastes.]  One  who  makes  scholiums; 
an  ancient  grammarian  who  annotated  the 
classics.  —  Scholiast  ir,  sko-li-as'tik,  a, 
Pertaining  to  a  scholiast. 

School,  skol,  n.  [A.Sax.  scdl,  O.Fr.  escole, 
from  L.  schola,  from  Gr.  schoU,  leisure, 
discussion,  philosophy,  a  school.]  A  place  in 
which  persons  are  instructed  in  any  species 
of  learning;  an  educational  establishment; 
a  place  in  which  instruction  is  imparted 
to  the  young;  one  of  the  seminaries  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages;  a  body  of  pupils;  the  disciples  or 
followers  of  a  teacher;  those  who  hold  a 
common  doctrine  or  accept  the  same 
teachings  or  principles  (the  Socratic  school, 
painters  of  the  Italian  school) ;  a  system  or 
state  of  matters  prevalent  at  a  certain 
time  (the  old  school,  the  new  school) ;  any 
place  of  discipline  or  training.  —  High 
School,  a  school  in  which  a  superior  edu- 
cation can  be  obtained;  sometimes  the 
chief  public  school  in  a  town.  —  Normal 
school.  Normal. — a.  Relating  to  a  school 
or  to  education;  pertaining  to  the  school- 
men; scholastic. — v.t.  To  instruct;  to  edu- 
cate; to  discipline;  to  chide  and  admonish; 
to  reprove.— School-hoard,  n.  A  body 
of  managers  who  were  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers in  a  town  or  parish  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  of  instruction  for  the  district, 
now  replaced  by  the  Education  Authority 
which  looks  after  wider  areas.— School- 
hook,  n.  A  book  used  in  schools.  — 
School-»oy,  n.  A  boy  attending  school. 
—School-days,  n.pl.  The  time  of  life 
during  which  children  attend  school.  — 
School-divine,  n.  A  divine  who  es- 
pouses the  scholastic  theology.— School- 
fellow, Schoolmate,  n.  An  associate 
in  school.— School-girl,  n.  A  girl  be- 
longing to  a  school.— School-house,  n. 
A  house  appropriated  for  use  as  a  school; 
a  schoolmaster's  or  schoolmistress's  dwell- 
ing-house.—Schooling,  skol'ing,  n.  In- 
struction in  school;  tuition;  reproof;  rep- 
rimand.—Schoolman,  skol'man,  n.  A 
man  versed  in  the  niceties  of  the  school 
divinity  of  the  middle  ages;  a  scholastic. — 
—  Schoolmaster,  skol'mas-ter,  n.  A 
man  who  presides  over  and  teaches  a  school; 
a   teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor  of   a 
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school ;  one  who  or  that  which  dixciplini 
and  instructs.  —Schoolmistress,  skftl 
mis-tres,  n.     The  niistrens  of  a 
female  who  governs  and  teaches  a 
School  1*00111.  v.    A  room  for  teaching. 
School-teacher,   n.     One   v. , 

regular  InSl  met  ion  in  a  school. 

School,  skol,  n.    [Same  word  as  ritual.) 
shoal  or  compact  body  (&  school  of  fishes). 

Schooner,  skon'er,  n.    [Properlj 
from  a  .New  England  word  scoon,  to  skn 
or  skip  upon  the  water,  to  make  ducks  at  I 
drakes,  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind 
been  built  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  about  17) 
Scoon  is  the  A.Sax.  sctmian,  E.  to  xhu 
Shun.]    A  vessel  with  two  masts,  and  he 
chief  sails  fore  and  aft  sails,  her  malnu 
and  foresail  being  both  extended  by  a  ga 
and  a  boom ;  a  measure  of  beer  about  U 
thirds  of  a  pint. 

Schorl,  Shorl,  shorl,  n.  [G.  schorl,  d< 
skorl,  Dan.  skjorl;  comp.  Dan.  skjdr,  brittk 
A  mineral  of  a  pitchy  lustre  and  colon 
brittle  texture,  and  capable  of  being  re 
dered  electric  by  heat  or  friction,  usual 
occurring  in  granitic  rocks,  and  often  ei 
bedded  in  felspar  and  quartz;  tourmaline 
Schoriaccoiis,  Schorlons,  Schorl 
shor-la'shus,  shor'lus,  shor'li,  a.  Pertaini: 
to  or  containing  schorl;  resembling  schor 

Schotl ische,  shot-tish',  n.  [G.  schotHsc) 
Scottish,  lit.  a  Scottish  dance.]  A  dan 
performed  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  1 
sembling  a  polka;  the  music  suited  f 
such  a  dance  is  2-4  time. 

Schweinfnrth-green,  shwin'furt.  n. 
beautiful  but  highly  poisonous  pigniei 
prepared  by  boiling  together  solutions 
arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper: 
called  from  Schweinfurth  in  Bavaria,  whs 
it  was  first  made. 

Sciagraphy,  sl-ag'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  skiagrap)t 
— skia,  a  shadow,  and  grapho,  to  descrifc 
The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineati 
shadows;  the  art  of  sketching  objects  w; 
correct  shading.— Sciagraph,  si'a-graf, 
The  section  of  a  building  to  show  its  insi' 
—  Sciagraphlc,  Sciagraphlcal.  si' 
graf'ik,  si-a-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
sciagraphy.  —  Sciagraphieally,  si 
graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  sciagraphical  m; 
ner. 

Sciamachy,  si-am'a-ki,  n.    Sciomach 

Sciatheric,  si-a-the'rik,  a.  [Gr.  skiather 
a  sun-dial,  from  skia,  a  shadow,  and  t he  I 
a  catching.]    Belonging  to  a  sun-dial. 

Sciatica,  sT-at'i-ka,  n.  [L.L.  sciatica,  fr 
Gr.  ischiadikos,  from  ischias,  a  pain  in  ll 
hip,  from  ischion,  the  hip.]  Neuralgia1 
the  sciatic  nerve.  —  Sciatic,  Sciatic 
sl-at'ik,  si-at'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the ' 
(the  sciatic  artery  or  nerve).— Sciatlcal 
si-at'i-kal-li,  adv.    With  sciatica. 

Science,  si'ens,  n.  [Fr.  science,  from 
scientia,  knowledge,  from  scio,  to  kr 
(seen  also  in  conscious,  conscience,  nesciei 
sciolist).]  Knowledge;  comprehension 
understanding;  knowledge  co-ordinat 
arranged,  and  systematized;  hence, 
knowledge  regarding  any  one  departm- 
of  mind  or  matter  co-ordinated,  arrang 
and  systematized  (the  science  of  botany 
astronomy,  &c. ;  mental  science) ;  art  • 
rived  from  precepts  or  built  on  princip  ; 
skill  resulting  from  training;  special  si. 
— Applied  science,  a  science  when  its  1 " 
are  employed  and  exemplified  in  dea  ' 
with  concrete  phenomena,  as  opposed  1 » 
pure  science,  as  mathematics,  when  it  tr<  i 
of  laws  or  general  statements  apart  fil 
particular  instances.  —  Natural  sci>  ■ 
Under  Natural.— Physical  science.  P| 
sics.—  Moral  science,  moral  philosopher 
ethics.  —  The  seven  sciences  of  antiqi , 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  - 
metry,  music,  and  astronomy.  —  Scic  , 
si'ent,  a.  [L.  sciens,  scientis,  ppr.  of  1  . 
to  know.]  Skilful ;  knowing.— Scientj  , 
sT-en'shal,  a.  Pertaining  to  science.—?  • 
entific,  sl-en-tif  ik,  a.  [L.  scientia,  kt  - 
ledge,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Pertainin  0 
science ;  evincing  or  endowed  with  a  kr  - 
ledge  of  science ;  treating  of  science ; 
versed  in  science;  according  to  the  rs 
or  principles  of  science.— Scientitica  > 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil(  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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SMn  tif'i  K;il  li.  adv. 

to  tll( 


In  u  scientific  man 
he  ruUs  or  prlnoiplea  <if 

Sclent  1*111. ♦  si  .'lit  i/m.  ii.     The 
Scientist, 

person  versed  lu  or  d 

•  ilitic  iiiiim;  a  savant. 

Scilicet,  b!  "  y'  '     I'    I    To  wit;  videlicet; 

i  to  Scil.  or 

Scimitar,  Scimlter,  sim'i-ter,  «.    [O.Pr. 

It.  scimiliirra,  from  IVr.  slu  msliir, 

thUnaMr  1    An  oriental  Bword,   the    blade 

hich  is  single-edged,  Bhort,  curved,  and 

broadest  at  the  point  end. 

Sctncold,  sinTcoid,  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

-kink  .tud  allied  animals. 

Scintilla,  sin-til'la,  n.    [L.]    A  spark:   ;i 

nicr:    tlic    least    particle;     a    trace 
>-.  tiillllaut.  sin'til-lant,  «.    Sparkling. 
Scintillate,  sin'til-lat,   v.i.    scintillated( 
tillatitiff.      [L.    sciutiUo,    scintillatum.) 
-nit  sparks;   to  sparkle  or  twinkle,  as 
the  stars      Scillf  II  lalloil.  sin-til  la  slion, 
>i.    The  act  of  scintillating  or  sparkling ; 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars. 
SctOffraphy,  sT-og'ra-fi,  n.    Sciagraphy 
Sciolist,   sl'ol-ist,   //.    fL.  sciolus,  a  smut 
r,  dim.  of  sctU3,  knowing,  from  scio,  to 
know     Science.]    One  who  knows  things 
superficially ;    a  smatterer. — Sciolist!**, 
is'tik,  <r    Pertaining  to  sciolism  or  a 
sciolist;  superficial  as  to  knowledge. — Scl- 
olous.  Bl'ol-us,  a.    Superficially  or  imper- 
fectly  knowing.— Sciolism,  sl'ol-izm,  n. 
8up»  rticial  knowledge. 

Sdomachyt,  Sclamacliyt,  si-om'ak-i, 
siam'ak-i,  n.  [Gr.  skia,  a  shadow,  and 
nmchi,  a  battle.]  A  fighting  with  a  shadow; 
an  imaginary  or  futile  combat. 
Srlomaiicy,  si'o-inan-si,  n.  [Gr.  skia,  a 
shadow,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  shadows. 

Scion,  si'on,  n.    [Fr.  scion,  from  L.  sectio, 
sidionis,  a  cutting,  from  seco,  to  cut.    Sec- 
tion.]   A  shoot  or  twig  cut  fqr  the  purpose 
|  of  being  grafted  upon  some  other  tree,  or 
for  planting;  fig.  a  descendant;  an  heir. 
Seloptic,  Scloptric,  sl-op'tik,  sl-op'trik, 
:  a.  [Gr.  skia,  a  shadow,  and  optomai,  to  see.] 
I  Pertaining  to  the  camera  obscura,  or  to 
i  the  art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images  in  a 
;  darkened  room. 

Seiotheric,  sl-o-ther'ik,  a.    Sciatheric. 

■Sclrocco,  si-rokTio,  n.    Sirocco. 

Seirrhns,  Scirrhosls,  skir'rus,  skir-ro'- 

sis,   ri.     [L.  scirrus,  from  Gr.   skirrhos,   a 

hardened  swelling  or  tumour.]  Med.  a  hard 

;  tumour  usually  proceeding  from  the  indur- 

;  ation  of  a  gland,  and  often  terminating  in 

j  a  cancer. —  Sclrrliold,  skir'roid,  a.    Re- 

i  sembling  scirrhus.— Scirrhosity,  Scir- 

.  roslty,  skir-ros'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being 

scirrhous;  also,  a  scirrhus  or  induration. — 

Scirrhous,  skir'rus,  a.    Proceeding  from 

or  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus ;   indurated ; 

knotty. 

Scissel,  Scissll,  sis'sel,  sis'sil,  n.  [From 
L.  scindo,  scissum,  to  cut.]     Clippings  of 

,  various  metals;  the  remainder  of  a  plate  of 
metal  after  the  planchets  or  circular  blanks 
have  been  cut  out  for  the  purposeof  coinage. 
-Seissible,  Scissile,  sis'si-bl,  sis'sil,  a. 
Capable  of  being  cut.— Scission,  sizh'on, 
».  [L.  scissio,  from  scindo,  to  cut.]  The 
if  cutting  or  dividing  by  an  edged  in- 

■  strument;  the  state  of  being  cut;  division. 

Scissors,  siz'erz,  n.pl.  [From  O.Fr.  cisoires, 
eieeaux,  from  L.  cozdo,  to  cut  (Chisel)  ;  but 

j  influenced  by  scissor,  one  who  cuts,  from 
scindo,  scissum,  to  cut.]  A  cutting  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  blades  movable  on 

-a  pin  in  the  centre,  and  which  cut  from 
opposite  sides  against  an  object  placed  be- 
tween them  :  often  spoken  of  as  a  pair  of 
scissors.—  Scissor- bill,  n.  A  sea-bird  also 
called  skimmer. 

Scinrine,  si-u'rin,  a.  [L.  scitirus,  a  squir- 
rel. Squirrel.]  Having  the  characters 
of  the  squirrel  tribe. 

Sclav,  sklav,  n.    Slav. 

Scleretinite,  skle-ret'i-mt,  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  retine,  resin.]  A  black,  hard, 
brittle  mineral  (or  fossil)  resin,  nearly  allied 
to  amber.— Sclerobasic,   skle-ro-ba'sik, 
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<i      |Cr    skleros,    hard,   and    himit,   11 
Applied  In  I  dial  which  tonus  it  solid  axis 

bed  iiy  the  iofi  parte  o)  1  in  ooreJ  anl 
inais.    Sclerodermic,  ak  16  ro^der'mlk.o, 

[Gr.  1  ii,  skin  I     1 1 :i\  ing  the 

■kin  covered  wit h  1  , 

fiahee;   having  the  solid  matter  deposited 
between  1  1  od  1  aob  polyp  with  1 

skeleton  of  its  own  1  raj  animal 

euies.     Sclerotica,  sklS'rd-jen,  n.     [Or. 
ikliroa,  ami  mot  pen,  to  produce.]    Bot.  the 

Ugneoui    matter    deposited    on    the    inner 
surface    Of    the    cells;    lignin.       Sdcroid, 

skic'roid,  «.    Bot,  having  a  bard  U  iture. 
Scleronaj  Seleroala,  sttfr-rO'ma,  skl5- 
-  n      ned,  Indural  Ion  of  the  cellular 
tisane.  —  Sclcropliiliulniln,   skli-rof- 

tharnii-a,  n.    [Or,  sJUeros,  and  optUAalmoa, 

the  eye.]  A  disease  of  the  eye.  Sclerosis, 
skle-ro'sis.  [Gr.  acIITOS,  hard.  |  Main 
resulting  from  disease,  especially  of  the 
nervous  System  and  of  arteries.  Srlero- 
tlC,  skle-rot'ik,  a.  [Gr.  akl&rottt,  hardness.] 
Hard  ;  firm  (the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye). — 
ft.  The  firm  white  membrane  which  covers 
the  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  the  front 
being  covered  by  the  transparent  cornea. — 
Sclerotitis,  sklc-ro-ti'tis,  n.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  sclerotic— Sclerotlnm,  skle'- 
rd-shum.  [Gr.  sklirotes,  hardness.]  In 
fungi,  a  hard  compact  mass  which  germin- 
ates after  a  dormant  period.    See  Ergot. 

Scobs,  skobz,  7i.  [L.  scobs,  saw-dust,  scra- 
pings, from  scabo,  to  scrape.]  Raspings  of 
hard  substances;  saw-dust.— Scoblfonii, 
skob'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  saw- 
dust or  raspings. 

Scoff,  skof,  n.  [Same  as  O.Fris.  schof,  sport; 
Icel.  skop,  skaup,  mockery,  ridicule;  O.H.G. 
scoph,  sport.]  An  expression  of  derision, 
mockery,  scorn,  or  contempt;  a  gibe;  a 
flout;  an  object  of  derision. — v.i.  To  show 
insolent  ridicule  or  mockery ;  to  utter 
contemptuous  language ;  to  mock :  with  at 
before  the  object. — v.t.  To  mock  at;  to 
ridicule.— Scoffer,  skof'er,  n.  One  who 
scoffs;  a  mocker  or  scorner. — Scoftingly, 
skof'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  scoffing  manner ;  by 
way  of  derision. 

Scold,  skold,  v.i.  [Akin  to  Sc.  scald,  L.G. 
and  D.  schelden,  Dan.  skielde,  G.  schelten, 
to  scold ;  Icel.  skjalla,  to  clash ;  skellr,  a 
crash ;  G.  schelle,  a  bell.]  To  find  fault  in 
rude  language ;  to  utter  harsh  or  rude  re- 
buke; to  make  use  of  abuse  or  vituperation. 
— v.t.  To  chide  with  rudeness  and  ill-tem- 
per; to  vituperate. —71.  One  who  scolds;  a 
noisy,  foul-mouthed  woman ;  a  railing  vir- 
ago; a  scolding;  a  brawl.— Scolder,  skol'- 
der,  n.  One  that  scolds.— Scolding,  skol'- 
ding,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scolds;  a  vitu- 
perative harangue;  a  rating. 

Scolecida,  sko-le'si-da,  n.pl.  [From  Gr. 
skolex,  an  earthworm,  a  tape-worm.]  The 
tape-worms  and  allied  animals.— Scol ex, 
sko'leks,  a.  pi.  Scolices,  skoli-sez.  The 
larva  of  a  tape- worm;  a  tape-worm  embryo. 

Scoliosis,  sko-li-6'sis,  n.  [Gr.  skolios, 
crooked.]  A  distortion  or  curvature  of  the 
spine  to  one  side. 

Scolite,  skollt,  n.  [Gr.  skolios,  tortuous.] 
Geol.  one  of  the  tortuous  tubes  found  in 
rocks  and  supposed  to  be  the  burrows  of 
annelids. 

Scollop,  skol'op,  71.  [Scallop.]  A  kind 
of  shell-fish;  a  scallop;  a  curving  indenta- 
tion.— v.t.  To  form  or  cut  with  scollops. 

Scolopendi'a,  skol-o-pen'dra.  n.  [Gr.  skol- 
opendra,  a  milliped.]  A  venomous  animal 
of  the  centiped  or  myriapod  family. 

Scorn beroid,  skom'ber-oid,  n.  [Gr.  skom- 
bros,  a  mackerel.]  Any  fish  of  the  mackerel 
family. 

Sconce,  skons,  n.  [O.Fr.  esconce,  a  shelter, 
a  sconce ;  from  L.L.  absconsa  (for  absconsa 
candela,  a  hidden  candle),  a  sconce,  from 
L.  abscondo,  absconsum,  to  hide.  Abscond.] 
A  cover  or  screen;  a  cover  or  protection  for 
a  light;  a  case  for  a  candle;  the  tube  in  a 
candlestick  in  which  the  candle  it  inserted; 
a  fixed  candlestick  on  a  wall;  a  work  for 
defence ;  a  bulwark ;  a  fort,  as  at  a  pass  or 
river;  a  covering  for  the  head;  a  helmet;  a 
head-piece;  the  head  itself ;  the  skull;  table 
fine  for  breach  of  etiquette,  &c,  at  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge,  m  the  form  <>i  i»  1 1  for  the 

tabli  1       belter;  to  1 

Boone,  ikOn,  n     a  •  aka  oi  B01 
Bcoop  [Same  as  D.  ichop, 

1  ii,  to 
1 '  \    thin   in,  talllo 

1  l  with  capi 

mitlli  1    Hi,  in  ii    foi     I 

'He  \miIi  a  long 
handle  fi  1  dipping  in  fluids;  a  spoon  hI 
1  al  instrumi  nl  .  a  sori  ol  pan  foi  hold 

•■lis       B  t    To  t;il  1    on!   v.  ,1  I,  ;.  1  ooop  or 
as  with  a  lOOOp;   to  lade  OUt  .   I 

with  a  scoop;   to  hollow  OUt  ;   to  i 

Scooper,  Bkdp'er,   a.    0  1   that 

which  m  OOPS;  a  wading  bird,  tl  • 

nnmed  j  1  -.in  its  bill  h  ing  curved  upi 
at  the  extremity.    Scoop-net,  n.     \ 

BO  formed  as  to  sweep  tin  bottom  of  a  n\i  1 

Scope,  skop,  v.  |lt.  tCOpO,  mark,  view,  aim, 
L.   scopus,  Gr.   skopos,  a  mark,  aim,   from 

<;r.  $k*ptomai,  to  view.]    A  mark  ahol  att; 

an  aim  or  end  kept  in  view;  ultimate 
design  or  purpose;  intention;  fn  a  or  aide 
outlook  or  aim;  amplitude  of  lnt<  lli 

range;  space;  liberty;  sweep. 

Scopiferons,  sko-pifer-us,  a.  |L.  aoopo,  a 
brush,  and/e»-o,  to  bear.  |  Furnished  with 
one  or  more  dense  brushes  of  hair.  -  Seopl- 
form,  sko'pi-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  broom  or  besom. 

Scorbutic,  Scorbutica),  skor-bu'tik, 
skor-bu'ti-kal,  a.  [Fr.  scorbuti</ne,  from 
scorbut,  the  scurvy,  from  D.  srji, 
scharbock,  scurvy.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  scurvy.— Scorbiillral ly,  skor-bu'ti- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  scorbutic  manner;  with 
the  scurvy. 

Scorch,  skorch,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  escorcher,  es- 
corcer  (Fr.  ecorcher),  to  strip  off  the  skin; 
from  L.  excorticare — ex,  and  cortex,  corticis, 
bark  (whence  cork).  ]  To  burn  superficially; 
to  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat  that  injures 
the  surface;  to  parch.— Scorcher,  skorch'- 
er,  n.  A  cyclist  violently  forcing  the  pace. 
— v.i.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface;  to  be 
parched.— Scorching,  skorch'ing,  a.  Such 
as  to  scorch. 

Score,  skor,  n.  [A.Sax.  scor,  a  score,  a 
notch,  from  sceran,  to  shear  (see  Shear); 
Icel.  skor,  an  incision,  a  tally,  the  number 
twenty;  skora,  to  number  by  notches;  akin 
scar  or  scaur,  share,  sheer,  shire,  shore, 
short.]  A  notch ;  a  cut  made  on  a  tally  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  account  of  some- 
thing; the  number  twenty,  as  beingmarked 
off  by  a  special  or  larger  score;  among 
archers,  twenty  yards;  an  account  or  reckon- 
ing kept  by  notches,  marks,  or  otherwise; 
an  account  of  dues :  hence,  what  is  due ;  a 
debt;  the  number  of  points  made  by  players 
in  certain  games;  account,  reason,  ground 
(he  declined  on  the  score  of  illness) ;  a  line 
drawn;  a  long  superficial  scratch;  music, 
the  original  draught,  or  its  transcript,  of  a 
musical  composition  with  the  parts  for  all 
the  different  voices  or  instruments. — To  go 
off  at  score,  to  start,  as  a  pedestrian,  from 
the  score  or  scratch;  hence,  to  start  off, 
generally. — To  quit  scores,  to  pay  fully;  to 
make  even  by  giving  an  equivalent.— v.t. — 
scored,  scoring.  To  make  scores  or  scratches 
on;  to  furrow;  to  set  down,  as  in  an  account; 
to  record ;  to  mark ;  to  note ;  to  enter  or 
register;  to  make  a  score  of ;  to  get  for  one's 
self,  as  points,  hits,  runs,  &c,  in  certain 
games ;  music,  to  write  out,  as  the  different 
parts  of  a  composition,  in  proper  order  and 
arrangement.  —  v.i.  To  make  or  keep  a 
score ;  to  make  a  point  or  hit,  or  a  clever 
retort.  —  Scorer,  sko'rer,  n.  One  who 
scores ;  one  who  keeps  the  score  or  tally  at 
games,  matches,  &c. ;  an  instrument  used 
in  marking  numbers,  &c,  on  timber. 

Scoria,  sko'ri-a,  n.  pi.  Scoriae,  sko'ri-e. 
[L.  scoria,  from  Gr.  skoria,  from  skor, 
ordure.]  The  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion; 
the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of 
metallic  ores;  dross;  pi.  the  cinders  of 
volcanic  eruptions.— Scoriaceons,  Sco« 
rions,  sko-ri-a'shus,  sko'ri-us,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  scoria;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
scoria.— Scorificat ion,  sko'ri-fi-ka"shon, 
n.  The  act  or  operation  of  scorifying.  — 
Scorifier,  sko'ri-fi-er,  n.    A  vessel  used 
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for  tlit)  process  of  scoriflcation  in  assaying 
■liver.  Scorlform,  sko'ri-form.  a.  Like 
scoria;  in  the  form  of  dross.  —  Scorify, 
sluVri-fT,  v.t.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy 
matter;  to  separate  the  dross  from  the 
valuable  metal 
Scoi'll,  skorn,  11.  [O.Fr.  escorne,  affront, 
disgrace;  ewornw,  It.  scornare,  to  break 
off  the  horns,  to  affront,  from  L.  M,  and 
eornu,  a  horn.)  Extreme  and  passionato 
contempt;  disdain  springing  from  a  per- 
son's opinion  of  the  meanness  and  1111- 
worthiness  of  an  object ;  the  expression  of 
this  feeling;  a  scoff ;  a  subject  of  extreme 
contempt  or  disdain. — To  think  scorn,  to 
disdain;  to  despise.— To  laugh  to  scorn,  to 
deride;  to  make  a  mock  of.— v. t.  To  hold  in 
scorn;  to  despise;  to  disdain;  to  treat  with 
scorn;  to  make  a  mock  of.—  v.i.  To  feel  scorn 
or  disdain;  to  show  scorn. — Scorncr,  skor'- 
ner,  71.  One  that  scorns;  a  despiser;  a  scof- 
fer; a  derider;  one  who  scoffs  at  religion. 
—Scornful,  skorn'ful,  a.  Full  of  scorn; 
contemptuous;  disdainful.— Scornfully, 
skorn'ful  li,  adv.  In  a  scornful  manner; 
contemptuously.— Scornf nlness,  skorn'- 
f ul-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  scornful. 
Scorodite,  skor'o-dit,  n.  [Gr.  skorodon, 
garlic;  from  its  smell  under  the  blowpipe.] 
A  mineral  consisting  of  arsenic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron,  having  a  leek-green  or  brown- 
ish colour. 

Scorpio,  skor'pi-6,  n.  [L.]  A  constellation 
of  the  zodiac;  the  Scorpion. 
Scorpion,  skor'pi-on,  n.  [L.  scorpio,  scor- 
pionis,  from  Gr.  skorpion,  a  scorpion.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  the  Arachnida  (spi- 
ders, &c.)  having  a  pair  of  large  nipping 
claws  and  a  long  jointed  tail  terminating 
with  a  venomous  sting;  a  kind  of  painful 
scourge  or  whip  (O.T.);  the  eighth  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
Oct.  23;  an  ancient  military  engine.— 
Scorpioid,  Scorpioldal,  skor'pi-oid, 
skor-pi-oi'dal,  a.  Scorpion-like;  hot.  said 
of  a  peculiar  twisted  inflorescence,  curved 
or  circinate  at  the  end—  Scorpion-fly, 
n.  An  insect  having  a  tail  which  resembles 
that  of  a  scorpion.— Scorpion-grass,  n. 
The  old  name  of  the  well-known  plant  for- 
get-me-not. —  Scorpion  -shell,  n.  A 
gasteropodous  shell  with  projecting  spines. 
— ScorplOll'S-tail,  n.  A  plant  having 
trailing  stalks  and  long  jointed  pods. 

Scorzonera,  skor-z5-ne'ra,  n.  [It.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants,  one  of  which  is 
cultivated  for  its  carrot-shaped  edible  root. 

Scot,  skot,  n.  [A.  Sax.  scot,  Icel.  skot,  D. 
and  L.G.  schot,  G.  schoss ;  from  verb  signi- 
fying to  shoot,  being  a  tax  or  contribution 
shot  on  along  with  others.]  Formerly  a 
payment  of  money;  a  tax  or  contribution; 
a  mulct;  a  reckoning;  a  shot. — Scot  and 
lot,  parish  payments  imposed  according  to 
ability.— Scot-free,  a.  Free  from  payment 
or  scot;  untaxed;  unhurt;  safe. 
Scot,  skot,  n.  [A. Sax.  Scotta,  a  Scot, 
Scottas,  the  Scots,  originally  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland;  origin  quite  unknown.]  A  native 
of  Scotland  or  North  Britain.— Scotch, 
skoch,  a.  Pertaining  to  Scotland  or  its  in- 
habitants; Scottish.—  Scotch  fir,  the  typical 
pine  of  Europe,  especially  of  the  northern 
and  central  parts,  furnishing  excellent  tim- 
ber, and  turpentine,  tar,  resin,  &c. — Scotch 
mist,  a  colloquial  term  for  a  wetting  mist, 
like  fine  rain ;  or  for  a  fine  rain. — Scotch 
pebble,  a  name  for  varieties  of  agate,  car- 
nelian,  &c. — Scotch  thistle,  a  kind  of  thistle, 
so  called  because  regarded  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Scotland. — n.  The  dialect  or  dia- 
lects of  English  spoken  in  Scotland ;  collec- 
tively, the  people  of  Scotland. — Scotch- 
man, skoch'man,  n.  A  native  of  Scotland; 
a  Scot. — Scots,  skots,  a.  Scotch  [Scots  law). 
—Scotsman,  skots'man,  n.  Scotchman. 
— Scottice,  skot'i-se,  adv.  [L.]  In  the 
Scotch  manner;  in  the  Scotch  language.— 
Scotticism,  skot'i-sizm,  n.  An  idiom  or 
peculiar  expression  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land.—Scottish,  skot'ish,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Scotland,  its  language,  or  its  natives; 
Scotch. 

Scotch,  skoch,  v.t.  [Perhaps  Celtic;  comp. 
Gael,  sgoch,  a  cut;  or  Fr.  coche,  a  notch, 


might  have  given  a  verb  escocher,  whence 
this  word.]  To  cut  with  shallow  incisions; 
to  notch ;  to  chop.  —  n.  A  slight  cut  or  shal- 
low incision;  a  line  drawn  on  tho  ground, 
as  in  hop  scotch.     Scolcll-CollopH,  v./'l. 

A  dish  consisting  of  slices  of  beef  beaten 

and  done  in  a  stew-pan.  Scotch-hop.  n. 
Same  as  Hop-scotch. — ScolclllllK,  skoch'- 
Ing.  n.  A  method  of  dressing  stone  by 
pick-shaped  chisels. 

Scoter,  sko'ter,  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  skoti,  a 
shooter:  the  name  may  mean  diver  or 
darter.]  A  kind  of  sea  duck  abundant  on 
some  of  the  British  coasts  in  winter. 

Scotia,  skS'ti-a,  n.  [Gr.  skotia,  lit.  dark- 
ness.] A  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  a 
column,  so  named  from  its  surface  being  iu 
shadow. 

Scot!  St,  skot'ist,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholastics  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Scotodinla,  skot-6-di'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  skotos, 
darkness,  and  dinos,  giddiness.]  Med. 
giddiness,  with  imperfect  vision.— Scoto- 
graph,  skot'6-graf,  n.  [Gr.  skotos,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  An  instrument  by  which 
one  may  write  in  the  dark,  or  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  write.— Scotoma,  Scotomy, 
sko-to'ma,  skot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  skotoma,  from 
skotos,  darkness.]  Dizziness  with  dimness 
of  sight. 

Scotticism,  Scottish.    Under  Scot. 

Scoundrel,  skoun'drel,  n.  LProbably  for 
scounerel  or  scunerel,  one  to  be  shunned  or 
avoided,  from  A.Sax.  scunian,  to  shun,  an 
intermediate  step  being  seen  in  Sc.  scunner, 
sconner,  to  loathe,  or  as  a  noun,  loathing; 
with  d  inserted  as  in  thunder,  tender.]  A 
base,  mean,  worthless  fellow;  a  rascal;  a 
man  without  honour  or  virtue. — a.  Belong- 
ing to  a  scoundrel;  base;  unprincipled.— 
Scoundrelism,  skoun'drel-izm,  n.  The 
practicesof  a  scoundrel;  baseness;  rascality. 
—Scoundrelly,  skoun'drel-li,  a.  Char- 
acteristic of  a  scoundrel;  base;  villainous. 

Scour,  skour,  v.t.  [Same  as  Dan.  skure,  Sw. 
skura,  G.  scheuern,  to  scour;  perhaps  from 
O.Fr.  escurer,  from  L.  excurare — ex,  in- 
tens.,  and  curare,  to  clean,  to  care  for. 
Cube.]  To  rub  hard  with  something  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning ;  to  make  clean  or 
bright  on  the  surface;  to  take  grease  or 
dirt  out  of  the  fabric  of,  by  washing  or 
chemical  appliances;  to  cleanse  away;  to 
efface;  to  pass  swiftly  over;  to  brush  along; 
to  pass  swiftly  over  in  search  of  something 
or  to  drive  away  something;  to  overrun; 
to  sweep  clear. — v.i.  To  clean  by  rubbing; 
to  take  dirt  or  grease  out  of  cloth;  to  rove 
or  range;  to  run  with  celerity ;  to  scamper. 
— n.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among 
cattle. — Scourer,  skour'er,  n,  One  who 
or  that  which  scours.— Scouring-ball, 
n.  A  ball  such  as  may  be  made  of  a  com- 
bination of  soap,  ox-gall,  and  absorbent 
earth,  used  for  removing  stains  of  grease, 
paint,  &c,  from  cloth.— Scouring-drops, 
n.pl.  A  mixture  used  to  remove  stains  from 
cloth. 

Scourge,  skerj,  n.  [Fr.  escourgee,  a  scourge; 
L.L.  excorrigiata,  from  L.  ex,  intens.,  and 
corrigia,  a  rein,  a  shoe-tie.]  An  instrument 
of  the  whip  kind  for  the  infliction  of  pain 
or  punishment;  a  lash;  a  whip;  hence  a 
punishment;  a  vindictive  affliction;  one 
who  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys; 
a  whip  for  a  top. — v.t. — scourged,  scourging. 
To  whip  with  a  scourge ;  to  whip  severely ; 
to  lash;  to  chastise  for  correction;  to  afflict 
greatly;  to  harass.— Scourger,  sker'jer,  n. 
One  who  scourges. 

Scout,  skout,  n.  [O.Fr.  escoute,  a  scout,  from 
escouter,  escolter,  esculter,  to  hear,  from  L. 
ausculto,  to  listen.  Auscultation.]  One 
sent  out  to  gain  and  bring  in  information, 
especially  to  observe  the  motions  and  ob- 
tain intelligence  regarding  an  enemy;  a 
term  at  Oxford  for  a  college  servant  or 
waiter;  cricket,  a  fielder. — v.i.  To  act  as 
a  scout.— v.t.  To  watch  closely;  to  observe 
the  actions  of. 

Seoul,  skout,  v.t.  [Icel.  skuta,  a  taunt; 
perhaps  from  root  of  shoot.]  To  treat  with 
disdain  and  contempt;  to  reject  with  scorn. 


SCOW,  skou,  n.    [D.  achouw,  a  ferry-boat] 

A  kind  of  large  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
chiefly  as  a  lighter  or  a  ferry-boat 

Bcowercr,   Bkou'er-er,   n.     [From  »< 
The  name  of  street  ruffians,  like    t|,, 
hocks,  Muns,  Tityre  Tun,  and  oilier  gangf 
infesting  the  London  street;,  in  the  days  ol 
Queen  Anno  and  earlier. 

Scowl,  skoul,  v.i.     (Same  as  Dan.  skiilr,  1 
scowl;   comp.   Icel.  slccelu,  to  make  a  wrj' 
face.]    To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frown 
ing  or  displeasure;  to  let  the  brows  dn>n|, 
to  look  sullen  or  angry;   to  look  gloomy 
dark,  or  tempestuous. — n.   A  deep  angr) 
frown  by  depressing  the  brows;   dark  01 
tempestuous   aspect,   as   of   the  he;e. 
gloom.— Scowling,  skoul'ing,  o.    Charac 
terized  by  a  scowl;    frowning  sullenly. 
Scowllllgly,    skoul'ing-li,    adv.      Jn 
scowling  manner;  with  a  sullen  look. 

Scrabble,  skrab'l,  v.i.  —  scrabbled,  icrah 
bling.    [A  dim.  of  scrape;  allied  to scribbh 
and  scramble.]    To  make  irregular,  en 
marks;    to  scrawl;    to  scribble.  —  v.t.    1 
mark  with  irregular  lines  or  letters, 
scribble;  a  scrawl. 

Scrag,    skrag,    n.      [Comp.   Gael,    si 
parched,  shrivelled;  Icel.  skrdggsligr,  1 
gy,    gaunt ;    Sc.    scrog,    a   stunted  bush 
Something  thin  or  lean,  with  roughness.  - 
— Scrag  of  mutton,  the  bony  part  of  thi 
neck  of  a  sheep's  carcass.  —  Scragged 
skrag'ed,  a.    Rough  with  irregular  poi 
lean  with   roughness.  —  Scragged  lies* 
skrag'ed-nes,  n.— Scraggily,  skrag'i-li,  adv 
In    a   scraggy    manner.  —  Scraggiliess 
skrag'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
scraggy;  leanness;  roughness.— Scraggy 
skrag'i,  a.     Having   an    irregular  brokei 
surface;  scragged;  lean;  bony. 

Scramble,  skram'bl,  v.i.  —  scrambled 
scrambling.  [Akin  to  D.  scrammen,  t( 
scratch;  Dan.  skramle,  to  ramble;  Sw 
skramla,  to  clatter;  also  to  scrabble,  scrape. 
To  move  or  climb  by  the  aid  of  the  hands 
to  move  on  all  fours;  to  snatch  eagerly  a 
anything;  to  struggle  to  get  before  other; 
— n.  The  act  of  scrambling;  an  eager  contes 
for  something,  in  which  one  endeavours  t< 
get  the  thing  before  another.  —  Scram 
bier,  skram'bler,  n.  One  who  scrambles- 
—  Scrambling,  skram'bling,  p.  and  a 
Irregular;  straggling;  rambling.— Scram 
blingly,  skram'bling-li,  adv.  In  a  scram 
bling  manner;  hurriedly. 

Scrannel,  skran'el,  a.  [Allied  to  Ice! 
skran,  refuse.]  Slight;  thin;  slender;  misei 
able  ('scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 


Mil.). 

Scrap,  skrap,  n.  [Lit.  what  is  scraped 
same  as  Icel.  skrap,  scraps,  trifles.  Scrape. 
A  small  piece ;  a  detached,  incomplet 
portion ;  a  fragment ;  a  fragment  of  some 
thing  written  or  printed ;  a  short  or  uncon 
nected  extract ;  a  little  picture  suited  to  g 
along  with  others  for  ornamenting  screens 
boxes,  &c—  v.t.  To  throw  upon  the  scrap 
heap:  used  of  outworn  or  autiquate< 
machinery  plant  rendered  useless;  to  supei 
sede.— Scrap-booh,  n.  A  book  for  th 
preservation  of  prints,  engravings,  &c,  0 
of  short  pieces  of  poetry  or  other  extract 
from  books;  an  album.— Scrap-iron,  n 
Fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  remelt 
ing  or  working  up  together.  —  Scrap 
metal,  n.  Fragments  of  metal  which  ar 
only  of  use  for  re  melting.  —  Scrappy 
skrap'i,  a.  Consisting  of  scraps;  discor. 
nected. 

Scrape,  skrap,  v.t.  —  scraped,  scrapu" 
[Same  as  Icel.  skrapa,  to  scrape,  to  scratch 
L.G.  and  D.  schrapen,  Dan.  skrabe,  t 
scrape;  akin  scrap,  scramble,  perhaps  sharp 
To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a  sharp  or  roug 
instrument,  or  with  something  hard;  t 
deprive  of  the  surface  coating  by  a  shar 
instrument;  to  grate  harshly  over;  to  clea 
with  something  sharp;  to  erase;  to  collec 
by  laborious  effort;  to  acquire,  save,  c 
gather  penuriously:  usually  with  togethei 
—To  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  person,  t 
make  one's  self  acquainted,  lit.  by  bowin 
or  scraping;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into 
person's  acquaintance. — v.i.  To  rougnen  0 
remove  a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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harsh  noise  bj  robbing;  to  play  awkwardly 

riolin  or  such  like  instrument;  to  rub 
,  t  Mil  tin'  ground ;  to  make  :in  an  k 
ward  bow,  with  a  drawing  hack  of  the  fool 
\  rubbing  with  something  hard  on  a 
Uirface;  an  awkward  bow  aooompanied 
widi  :i  scraping  ol  1 1 1 » -  fool  .  n  disagreeable 
Mdicuiucut  :  ;l  difficulty;   J ><  rj -1«  xity  ;   dis- 

S«TH|>Cr,    skra  per,     II.        One    who 

iti  whii'h  scrapes;  :m  instrument  with 

which  anything  is  scraped;  a  metal  instru 

,u  nt  placed  at  or  near  the  door  of  a  house, 

ipon  which  to  scrape  or  clean  the  shoes. — 

*ri*H|>lilK>  skra'ping,  »i.     What  is  scraped 

.  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scraping. 

CMUcll,    skrach,    v.t.      IO.E.    cratch,    to 

ii;  same  us  ().]).  kratscn,  Sw.  krutsa, 

intiist,  (J.  kratzen,  to  scratch,  the  a 

;  been  prefixed  through  the  influence 

:/'<.  &c.J    To  rub,  tear,  or  mark  the 

r  of  with  something  sharp;  to  wound 

i\  by  a  point  or  points;  to  scrape  with 

10  as  not  to  wound;   to  write  or 

awkwardly;  to  di^  or  excavate  with 

laws;  to  erase  or  blot  out;  to  expunge; 

racing,  to  erase  from  the  list  of  horses 

re  to  compete  in  the  race.  —  To  scratch 

•  erase;  to  obliterate.—  v.i.  To  use  the 

.  1  la  us,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  a  surface, 

digging.— «.    A  break  in  a  surface 

by  scratching;    a  slight  furrow;    a 

a  slight  wound;  a  superficial  lacera- 

ion;  a  line  up  to  which  boxers  are  brought 

rhen   they  join  tight;    hence  the  vulgar 

ihrase.  to  conic  up  to  the  scratch,  meaning 

and  to  the  consequences,  or  appear 

rhen  expected. — a.   Taken  at  random  or 

mpbazard;  heterogeneous;  hastily  collected 

a  scratch  company  of  actors  or  of  cricketers). 

Qui  Scratch,  the  Devil;    the  Skratti  of 

forth    European    mythology.      Akin    to 

Bohemian  screti,   demon.  —  Scratcher, 

krach'er,    n.      One   who   or    that   which 

cratches;  a  bird  which  scratches  for  food, 

a  the  common  fowl.  —  Scratchiiigly, 

krach'ing-li,    adv.      With    the    action    of 

cratching.— Scratch-weed,  h.    A  rough 

ommon  weed,   also  called  Goose-grass. — 

•cratch- wig,  n.  A  kind  of  wig  that  covers 

iily  a  portion  of  the  head.  —  Scratch- 

vork,  n.  A  species  of  fresco  consisting  of 

coloured  plaster  covered  with  a  white 

ue,  through  which  a  design  is  scratched. 

•rawl,  skral,  v.t.  [A  contracted  form  of 
crabble;  comp.  D.  schravelen,  to  scratch.] 
c  draw  or  mark  awkwardly  and  irregu- 
irly ;  to  write  awkwardly  or  imperfectly ; 
0  scribble ;  to  make  irregular  lines  or  bad 
riting  on. — v.i.  To  write  unskilfully  and 
ldegantly.— n.  A  piece  of  unskilful,  hasty, 
r  bad  writing.— Scrawl,  skral,  n.  [Per- 
aps  from  scrawl,  form  of  crawl.]  A  young 
rab.  {Tenn.)  —  Scrawler,  skra/ler,  n. 
»ne  who  scrawls. 

■ray,  skra,  n.  [W.  yscraen,  the  scray.J 
he  sea-swallow;  the  common  tern. 
•reak,  skrek,  v.i.  [A  form  of  screech, 
hriek  =  Sw.  shrika,  Icel.  skraskja,  to 
:reak.]  To  scream  or  screech;  to  creak. 
'ream,  skrem,  v.i.  [Comp.  Icel.  skramsa, 
b  scream  ;  probably  imitative,  like  screech, 
iriek,  kc.)  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice ; 
)  utter  a  sudden,  sharp  outcry,  as  in  a 
ight  or  in  extreme  pain ;  to  shriek ;  to 
ve  out  a  shrill  sound. — n.  A  shriek,  or 
larp  shrill  cry;  a  sharp,  harsh  sound. — 
creamer,  skre'mer,  n.  One  that  screams; 
South  American  grallatorial  bird,  re- 
larkable  for  its  harsh  discordant  voice. — 
creaming,  skre'ming,  p.  and  a.  Crying 
F  sounding  shrilly ;  causing  screams  of 
tighter  (a  screaming  farce). 
reech,  skrech,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of 
reak,  Icel.  skrcekja,  Sw.  skrika,  Dan, 
rige,  to  screech:  an  imitative  word.]  To 
y  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice;  to  shriek, 
n.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry;  a  harsh  scream;  a 
iarp,  shrill  noise.— Screech-owl,  n.  An 
t1  that  screeches,  in  opposition  to  one 
iat  hoots.— Screechy,  skrech'i,  a.  Shrill 
id  harsh;  like  a  screech. 
reed,  skred,  n.  [Shred.]  A  shred  or 
rip;  a  statement;  a  harangue  or  tirade. 
reen,  skren,  n.  [O.Fr.  escren,  escrein, 
cran,  Fr.  ecran,  a  screen,  perhaps  from 
H.G.  skranna,  a  table.]     An  appliance 


or  article  that   shelters  from  the  sun,  ruin, 

cold,  fco.,  or  from  light;  ■  kind  ol  upright 

movable   framework)    used  In  ■  1 0  fox 

exoluding  cold,  "i    Inti  roepting   the    bi  at 

oi  a  ire;  that  winch  shelters,  protects,  or 

oonoeali;  ■  kind  of  rlddl*  or  new  .  ■  wire 

foi  ■  in  in    ■  and,  tlm< .  ke  .  ■"  oh,  an 

ornamental     partition    Of    wood,    stone,    or 

metal  In  ■  ohurch.  >•.(■  To  shelter  ox  pro- 
bed from  inconvenience,  injury,  or  danger; 
to  oover;   bo  <  on<  1  al ;   to  sift  by  pa 

through    a    screen.      Sfl'CCII  lllg*,    Si 

inn  11  }il.  The  refuse  matter  left  alter 
sifting  coal,  &c. 

BcreOi  skrc/.,  lk.pl.  [Comp.  Icel.  thrttha, 
a  landslip  on  a  hill-side. J  Debris  of  rockB; 
shingle;  loose  stones. 

BcreW,  skro,  u.  [Same  as  Dan.  skrue,  Sw. 
skrvf,  Icel.  skrufa,  D.  schrocf,  O.D.  schroeve, 
L.G.  schiiurr.  G.  schraube,  a  screw.]  A 
cylinder  Of  wood  or  metal  having  a  spiral 
ridge  (the  thread)  winding  round  it  ID  B 
uniform  manner,  so  that  the  successive 
turns  are  all  exactly  the  same  distauce  from 
en  !i  other,  and  a  corresponding  spiral 
groove  is  produced:  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  and  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  iuclined  plane,  the  energy 
being  transmitted  by  means  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  (the  female  screw)  of  equal  diameter 
with  the  solid  one  (male  screw),  having  a 
spiral  channel  cut  on  its  inner  surface  so  as 
to  correspond  exactly  to  the  spiral  ridge 
raised  upon  the  solid  cylinder;  also,  a  screw- 
propeller  or  a  screw-steamer;  one  who 
makes  a  sharp  bargain;  a  skin-flint;  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco  twisted  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper. — Archimedean  screw.  Archime- 
dean.— Endless  screw.  Endless. — Right 
and  left  screw,  a  screw  of  which  the  threads 
upon  the  opposite  ends  run  in  different 
directions.— Screw  propeller,  an  apparatus 
which,  being  fitted  to  ships  and  driven  by 
steam,  propels  them  through  the  water,  and 
which,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  common  screw.  —  A  screw 
loose,  something  defective  or  wrong  with 
a  scheme  or  individual.  —  To  put  on  the 
screw,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  a  person, 
often  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money.— 
To  put  under  the  screw,  to  influence  by 
strong  pressure ;  to  coerce. — v.t.  To  apply  a 
screw  to;  to  press,  fasten,  or  make  firm  by 
a  screw;  to  force  as  by  a  screw;  to  wrench; 
to  twist;  to  rack;  to  oppress  by  exactions; 
to  distort. — To  screw  down,  to  fasten  down 
by  means  of  screws.— To  screw  in,  to  force 
in  by  screwing  or  twisting  round. — To  screw 
out,  to  force  out  by  turning;  fig.  to  extort. 
—  To  screw  up,  to  fix  up  by  screws;  fig.  to 
raise  extortionately.— Screw-holt,  n.  A 
piece  of  iron,  with  a  knob  or  flat  head  at 
one  end  and  a  screw  at  the  other,  used  to 
join  together  pieces  of  timber,  &c. — Screw- 
driver, n.  An  instrument  resembling  a 
blunt  chisel  for  driving  in  or  drawing  out 
screw-nails.— Screwer,  skro'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  screws.— Screw-gun, 
skro'gun,  n.  A  gun,  designed  for  mountain 
warfare,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
conveyed  in  sections.  —  Screw-jack,  n. 
A  portable  machine  for  raising  great  weights 
by  the  agency  of  a  screw.  Jack. — Screw- 
key,  n.  An  implement  for  turning  screws 
or  nuts  by  catching  them  in  its  jaws.— 
Screw-nail,  n.  A  nail  the  lower  part  of 
which  forms  a  screw,  and  which  has  a  notch 
across  its  head.— Screw-picket,  skro- 
pi'ket,  n.  An  iron  picket  made  to  screw 
noiselessly  into  the  ground,  and  used  as 
the  frame-work  of  a  barbed-wire  fence.— 
Screw-pine,  n.  The  common  name  for 
useful  trees  which  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  and  are  remark- 
able for  being  supported  above  the  ground 
by  their  aerial  or  adventitious  roots.— 
Screw-press,  n.  A  machine  for  com- 
municating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw 
or  screws.  —  Screw-propeller,  n.  A 
ship's  screw.— Screw-steamer,  n.  A 
steamship  driven  by  a  screw-propeller.  — 
Screw-valve,  n.  A  stop-cock  with  a 
valve  opened  and  shut  by  a  screw.— Screw - 
wrench,  n.  An  implement  for  turning 
large  screws;  a  screw-key. 

Scrihhle,  skrib'l,  v.t— scribbled,  scribbling. 
[Based  partly  on   scrabble,  partly  on  L. 


tcrlbo.  to  write;  oomp  0  11  0         Ibeln,  to 
•1  1  Ibble  l    To  \%  iiii   wit  h  ha  be,  01  » Itbout 
in  mi  with  careli  ■■  01  \% ■  >  1 1 1,1.  u  writ 
iiik     c  1   'in  1 1  raw] .  to  m 1  ite  u  Ithoul 

writing; 
a   scrawl      Srrl  l>l>l«r,   skill,  'hi,    /. 
who  icribblei  or  writ*  \  or  badly; 

a  petti  author,  a  writer  of  no  r<  putaf  ion 
ttrrllihllim,  ■krib'ling,  n     Pitted 01  1 
ted  t"i  being  scribbled  on     n.  The  .1 
writing  hastily  and  cai 

Scribble,  ikruYl,  p  t.    [8w    ifereo! 

schruhhriu,  to  caul,  bo  scribble  J    To 
or  tease  coarsely;  to  submit,  as  cotton  or 
wool,  to  a  tirst  rough  teasing  <>i  carding, 
Scrlhhlcr,  skribler,  n.    The  machine 

which  scribbles  or  Leases  cotton  or  wool 

Scribe,  skrib,  ?(.    I  Fr  scribr,  from  L. . 
a  clerk,  a  secretary,  from  loribo,  loriptwn, 
to  write;  seen  also  in  ascrtlir,  dt 
scribe,  subscribe,  sen/  Jto  I 

One  who  writes;  a  penman;  one  killed  In 
penmanship;  a  secretary;  an  amanui 
a  notary;  a  copyist;  a  writar  and  doctor  of 
the  law  among  the  ancient  Jews;  one  who 
read  and  explained  the  law  to  the  people. 
— v.t.— scribed,  scribing.  Carji.  to  mark  by 
a  rule  or  compasses;  to  mark  for  tilting 
accurately.-  Scrl  her,  skrib'cr,  n.  A  tool 
used  by  joiners  for  marking  lines  on  wood. 

—  Scribiiig-irun,  n.  An  iron-pointed 
instrument  for  marking  casks  or  timber. 

Scrimmage,  Scrummage,  skrim'aj, 
skrum'aj,  n.  [Corruption  of  skirmish. \  A 
skirmish;  a  confused  contest;  a  tussle;  in 

football,  a  confused,  close  struggle  round 
the  ball. 

Scrimp,  skrimp,  v.t.  [Dan.  skrumpe,  Sw. 
skrumpna,  L.G.  schrumpen,  to  shrink,  to 
shrivel;  akin  to  A.Sax.  scrimman,  to  wither 
or  shrivel.]  To  make  too  small  or  short; 
to  scant;  to  limit  or  straiten.— a.  Scanty; 
deficient;  contracted.  —  ScrimpnesH, 
skrimp'nes,  n.    Scantiness. 

Scrip,  skrip,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  skreppa, 
Dan.  skreppe,  L.G.  schrap,  Fris.  skrap,  a 
bag,  a  wallet;  akin  scrap.]  A  small  bag;  a 
wallet;  a  satchel. 

Scrip,  skrip,  n.  [For  script,  L.  scriptum, 
something  written,  from  scribo,  to  write. 
Scribe.]  A  small  writing;  a  certificate  or 
schedule;  com.  a  certificate  of  stock  sub- 
scribed to  a  bank  or  other  company;  an 
interim  writing  entitling  a  party  to  a  share 
or  shares  in  any  company,  exchanged  after 
registration  for  a  formal  certificate.  — 
Scrip-holder,  n.  One  who  holds  shares 
or  stock  by  a  written  certificate  or  scrip. 

Script,  skript,  n.  [L.  scriptum,  something 
written.  Scrip.]  Printing,  type  resem- 
bling or  in  imitation  of  handwriting;  law, 
the  original  or  principal  document.  — 
Scriptorium,  skrip-to'ri-um,  n.  [L., 
from  scriptor,  a  writer.]  A  room  set  apart 
for  the  writing  or  copying  of  manuscript;  a 
writing-room.— Scriptory,  skrip'to-ri,  a. 
[L.  scriptorius.]  Expressed  in  writing;  not 
verbal;  written. 

Scripture,  skrip'tur,  n.  [L.  scriptura,  a 
writing,  from  scribo,  scriptum,  to  write. 
Scribe.]  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  the  Bible:  used  by  way  of 
eminence  and  distinction,  and  often  in 
the  plural  preceded  by  the  definite  article 
{the  Scriptures);  what  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures;  a  passage  or  quotation  from 
the  Scriptures ;  a  Bible  text.— a.  Relating 
to  the  Bible  or  the  Scriptures;  scriptural 
(Scripture  history).— Scriptural,  skrip'- 
ttir-al,  a.  Contained  in  or  according  to 
the  Scriptures;  biblical.— Scripturally, 
skrip'tur-al-li,  adv.  In  a  scriptural  manner. 

—  Scripturalism,  skrip'tur-al-izm,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  scriptural;  literal  ad- 
herence to  Scripture.— Scripturalness, 
skrip'tur-al-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  scrip- 
tural.— Scriptnralist,  skrip'tur-al-ist,  n. 
One  who  adheres  literally  to  the  Scriptures. 
—Scripture-reader,  n.  One  employed 
to  read  the  Bible  in  private  houses  among 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  —  Scripturlst, 
skrip'tur-ist,  n.  One  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Scrivener,  skriv'ner,  n.  [O.Fr.  escrivain 
(with  E.  term,  -er  added),  It.  scrivano,  from 


ch,c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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L.L.  srribiiiiits,  from  L.  scribo,  to  write. 
SORIBB.]  Formerly,  a  notary;  a  money- 
broker;  a  financial  agent. 

Scrobiculntc,  skro-bik'rt-lat,  a.    [I 
bicidus,  a  little  furrow,  from  SOfOM,  a  fur- 
row.]   Bot.  furrowed  or  pitted. 

Scrofula,  skrofii-la,  n.  [L.  swofu 
swelling  of  tlic  glands  of  the  neck,  scrofula.  | 
A  disease,  a  variety  of  consumption,  due 
to  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  glandular 
and  bony  tissues,  and  generally  showing 
itself  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
glands,  particularly  in  the  neck,  which  after 
a  time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into 
ulcers.— Scrofulous,  skrof'u-lus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  scrofula;  diseased  or  affected 
with  scrofula.  —  Scrofiilously,  skrof'u- 
lus-li,  adv.  —  Scrofu  loudness,  skrof'u- 
lus-nes,  n. 

Scroll,  skrol,  n.  [O.Fr.  tskrol,  escrou  (Fr. 
icrou),  a  scroll,  a  register;  probably  from 
the  Teutonic;  conip.  Icel.  skrd,  a  scroll, 
Sw.  skra,  a  short  writing.]  A  roll  of  paper 
or  parchment;  a  writing  formed  into  a 
roll;  a  list  or  schedule;  an  ornament  of  a 
somewhat  spiral  form;  the  volute  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals;  the  curved 
head  of  instruments  of  the  violin  family; 
a  kind  of  volute  at  a  ship's  bow;  a  flourish 
added  to  a  person's  name  in  signing.  — 
Scrolled,  skrold,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll 
or  roll;  formed  into  a  scroll;  ornamented 
with  scrolls.— Scroll-head,  n.  An  orna- 
ment at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

Scrophularia,  skrof-u-la'ri-a,».  [Because 
used  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants  common  in  Britain, 
type  of  a  family  containing  the  foxglove, 
antirrhinum,  calceolaria,  &c. 

Scrotum,  skro'tum,  n.  [L.]  The  bag 
which  contains  the  testicles.  —  Scrotal. 
skro'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scrotum. — 
Scroti  form,  skro'ti-form,  a.  Bot.  formed 
like  a  double  bag.— Scrotocele,  skro'to- 
sel,  n.  [Scrotum,  and  Gr.  kele,  a  tumour.] 
A  scrotal  hernia. 

Scrounge,  skroung,  v.  To  pilfer;  to  cadge. 

Scrub,  skrub,  v.t.  —  scrubbed,  scrubbing. 
[Same  as  Sw.  skrubba,  Dan.  skrubbe,  D. 
schrobben,  L.G.  schrubben,  to  scrub;  allied 
to  scrape,  scrabble,  or  from  rub,  with  initial 
sc,  sk,  intens.]  To  rub  hard,  as  with  a  brush 
or  with  something  rough,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning,  scouring,  or  making  bright ;  to 
scour  by  rubbing.—  v.i.  To  be  diligent  and 
penurious. — n.  A  worn-out  brush;  a  mean 
fellow ;  one  that  labours  hard  and  lives 
meanly  ;  something  small  and  mean. — a. 
Mean ;  scrubby.— Scrubbed,  skrub'ed,  a. 
Scrubby.— Scrubber,  skrub'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  scrubs;  a  hard  broom  or 
brush.— Scrubby,  skrub'i,  a.  Small  and 
mean;  insignificant;  stunted  in  growth. 

Scrub,  skrub,  n.  [Same  word  as  shrub, 
A.Sax.  scrob,  Dau.  dial,  skrub,  a  shrub.] 
Close,  low,  or  stunted  trees  or  brushwood ; 
low  underwood.  —  Scrub-oak,  n.  A 
stunted  species  of  oak  in  America. 

ScrutT,  skruf,  n.  The  back  of  the  neck: 
only  in  phrase,  to  take  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck. 

Scrummage.    Scrimmage. 

Scrunch,  skrunsh,  v.t.  [From  crunch,  with 
s  intens.]    To  crunch;  to  grind  down. 

Scruple,  skro'pl,  n.  [Fr.  scrupule,  ascruple, 
from  L.  scrupulus,  lit.  a  little  sharp  stone 
(dim.  of  scrupus,  a  sharp  stone),  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  anything,  a  trifling  matter 
causing  doubt  or  anxiety,  doubt,  uneasi- 
ness.] A  weight  of  20  grains;  the  third 
part  of  a  dram,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  an  ounce  in  the  old  apothecaries' measure; 
any  small  quantity  (Shak.) ;  hesitation  as 
to  action  from  perplexity;  doubt;  hesita- 
tion, or  perplexity  arising  from  motives  of 
conscience;  a  point  causing  hesitation; 
dubiety.  —  v.i.  scrupled,  scrupling.  To 
have  scruples;  to  hesitate;  to  doubt:  often 
followed  by  an  infinitive.  —  Scrupler, 
skro'pler,  n.  One  who  scruples.  —  Scru- 
pulosity, skro-pu-los'i-ti,  n.  [L.  scrupu- 
lositas.]  Scrupulousness;  nice  regard  to 
exactness  and  propriety;  hesitation  from 
fear  of  acting  wrongly.  —  Scrupulous, 


skro'pu-lus,  a.  [L.  scrupulosus.]  Full  of 
scruples;  hesitating  to  determine  or  to  act; 
cautious  in  decision;  careful;  exact  in  re- 
garding facts;  precise;  punctilious.— Scru- 
pulously, akro'  pil-luH-li,  adv.  In  a 
puloua  manner;  carefully;  precisely.— 
Scrupulousness,  skro'pu-lus-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  Of  being  scrupulous; 
scrupulosity;  exactness;  preciseness. 

Scrutiny,  skro'ti-ni,  n.  [L.  scrutinium, 
from  scrutor,  to  search  carefully,  to  ruin- 
mage,  from  scruta,  trash,  frippery.]  Close 
investigation  or  examination ;  a  minute  in- 
quiry; a  critical  examination;  an  exami- 
nation by  a  competent  authority  of  the 
votes  given  at  an  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  poll.— Scrutineer,  skro- 
ti-ner',  n.  One  who  scrutinizes;  one  who 
acts  as  an  examiner  of  votes,  as  at  an  elec- 
tion, &c— Scrutinize,  skro'ti-nlz,  v.t.— 
scrutinized,  scrutinizing.  To  subject  to 
scrutiny;  to  investigate  closely;  to  examine 
or  inquire  into  critically.  —  v.i.  To  make 
scrutiny.— Scrutinize r,  skro'ti-ni-zer,  n. 
One  who  scrutinizes.— Scrul  inoiis.  skro'- 
tin-us,  a.  Closely  inquiring  or  examining. 
—  Scrutinously,  skro'tin-us-li,  adv. 
Searchingly. 

Scrutoire,  skru-twar*,  n.    An  escritoire. 

Scud,  skud,  v.i. — scudded,  scudding.  [Comp. 
Sw.  skutta,  to  run  quickly;  akin  perhaps 
to  shoot.]  To  run  quickly  or  with  precipi- 
tation ;  to  fly  with  haste ;  naut.  to  run  be- 
fore a  tempest  with  little  or  no  sail  spread. 
— n.  The  act  of  scudding;  loose  vapoury 
clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind.— Scud- 
der,  skud'er,  n.    One  who  scuds. 

Scndo,  sko'do,  n.  pi.  Scudi,  sko'de.  [It., 
lit.  a  coin  marked  with  a  shield,  a  crown- 
piece,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield.]  An  Italian 
silver  coin  of  different  value  in  the  different 
states  in  which  it  was  issued;  the  modern 
piece  of  5  lire  (about  4s.). 

Scuffle,  skuf'l,  v.i.  —  scuffled,  scuffling. 
[Freq.  akin  to  A.Sax.  scufan,  Sw.  skuffa,  to 
shove;  same  word  as  shuffle.  Shove.]  To 
struggle  or  contend  with  close  grapple;  to 
fight  tumultuously  or  confusedly.  —  n.  A 
struggle  in  which  the  combatants  grapple 
closely ;  any  confused  quarrel  or  contest ;  a 
tumultuous  fight.— Scuffler,  skufler,  n. 
One  who  scuffles. 

Sculls,  skulk,  v.i.    Same  as  Skulk. 

Scull,  skul,  n.    Same  as  Skull. 

Scull,  skul,  n.  [Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps 
akin  to  shell.]  An  oar  so  short  that  one 
man  can  manage  two,  one  on  each  side; 
an  oar  when  used  to  propel  a  boat  by  being 
placed  over  the  stern  and  worked  from  side 
to  side.  —  v.t.  To  propel  by  sculls,  or  by 
moving  and  turning  an  oar  over  the  stern. 
—Sculler,  skul'er,  n.  One  who  sculls;  a 
boat  rowed  by  sculls. 

Scullery,  skul'er-i,  n.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr. 
escuelle,  escuele,  a  bowl,  from  L.  scutella, 
dim.  of  scutra,  a  dish.]  A  place  where 
culinary  utensils  are  cleaned  and  kept;  a 
back  kitchen. 

Scullion,  skul'yon,  n.  [O.Fr.  escouillon,  a 
dish-clout,  from  L.  scopes,  a  broom.]  A 
servant  that  does  menial  services  in  the 
kitchen  or  scullery ;  a  low,  mean,  worthless 
fellow.— Scullionly,  skul'yon-li,  a.  Base; 
low;  mean. 

Sculpin,  skul'pin,  n.  A  kind  of  small  sea- 
fish. 

Sculpture,  skulp'tur,  n.  [Fr.  sculpture, 
from  L.  sculptura,  from  sculpo,  sculptum 
(also  scalpo),  to  grave  or  carve.]  The  art  of 
carving,  cutting,  or  hewing  stone  or  other 
materials  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  &c; 
the  art  of  imitating  natural  objects  in  solid 
substances;  statuary;  carved  work;  a  figure 
cut  in  stone  or  other  solid  substance,  re- 
presenting some-real  or  imaginary  object. — 
v.t. — sculptured,  sculpturing.  To  represent 
in  sculpture;  to  carve.— Sculptor,  skulp'- 
tor,  n.  One  who  sculptures;  one  who  carves 
or  hews  figures.— Sculptural,  skulp'tu- 
ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  sculpture.— Sculp- 
turally, skulp-tu-ral-li,  adv.  By  means 
of  sculpture.— Sculpturesque,  skulp'tu- 
resk,  a.  Possessing  the  character  of  sculp- 
ture; after  the  manner  of  sculpture. 


Scum,  Bkum,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  and  Dar 
skum,  G.  schaum,  I),  schuim,  O.H.G,  scuv 
scum,  from  a  root  meaning  to  cover  (gee 
iu  sky,  &c).  Skim  is  a  derivative  verb 
The  extraneous  matter  which  rim 
surface  of  liquors  in  boiling  or  ferment 
tion;  the  scoria  of  molten  metals;  refuw 
recrement. — v.t.— scummed,  scumming,  'j 
take  the  scum  from;  to  clear  off  the  lu 
pure  matter  from  the  surface.  —  v.i.  T 
throw  up  scum;  to  be  covered  with  hcudq.-> 
Sciimiiicr,  Bkum'er,  n.  One  who  or  tbt 
which  scums.  Seummluus,  skum'inc 
n.pl.  The  matter  skimmed  from  bouu 
liquors.— Skuilllliy,  skum'i,  a.  I 
with  scum. 

Scumble,  skum'bl,  v.t.— scumbled,  $cun 
bling.  [Freq.  of  scum.]  Painting,  to  cov< 
thinly  with  semi-opaque  colours  to  modi! 
the  effect.— Scumbling,  skum'bling,  1 
The  toning  down  of  a  picture  by  gem 
transparent  colours. 

Scupper,  sknp'er,  n.  [Connected  wit 
scoop,  or  from  O.Fr.  and  Sp.  escupir,  to  spi 
Armor,  skopa,  to  spit.]  A  channel  <;i 
through  the  side  of  a  ship  for  carrying  0 
the  water  from  thedeck.— Scuppcr-hol< 
7i.  A  scupper.— Scupper-hose,  n. 
leathern  pipe  attached  to  the  mouth  of  tl 
scuppers  to  prevent  water  from  entering. 

Scurf,  skerf.  n.  [A.Sax.  scurf,  scurf;  Ic< 
skurfur  (pi.),  Dan.  skurv,  Sw.  skorf,  < 
schorf,  scurf;  allied  to  scrape.]  Matt 
composed  of  minute  portions  of  the  d: 
external  scales  of  the  cuticle,  which 
continually  being  detached  from  the  bu 
face  of  the  body;  a  layer  of  matter  adht 
ing  to  a  surface;  bot.  the  loose  scaly  matt 
that  is  found  on  some  leaves,  &c— Scurl 
11  ess,  sker'fi-nes,  n.  The  state  of  beii 
scurfy.— Scurfy,  sker'fi,  a.  Covered  wi 
scurf;  resembling  scurf. 

Scurrlle,  skm/riL  a.  [L.  scurrilis,  fro 
scurra,  a  buffoon,  a  jester.]  Such  as  befi 
a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester;  low;  scurriloL 
—Scurrility,  skur-ril'i-ti,  n.  Tre  quali 
of  being  scurrilous;  that  which  is  scurrika 
low,  vulgar,  abusive  language;  grossness  1 
abuse  or  invective;  obscene  jests,  &c. 
Scurrilous,  skur'ri-lus,  a.  Using  kj 
and  indecent  language;  containing  k 
abuse;  foul;  vile;  obscenely  jocuiar;  oppr 
brious;  abusive.— Scurrilously,  scur'i 
lus-li,  adv.  In  a  scurrilous  manner,  wi 
gross  abuse. —  Scurrilousness,  skur'! 
lus-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  scurriloi 
8currility. 

Scurry,  skur'ri,  v.i — scurried,  scurryin 
[Comp.  scour.]  To  run  rapidly;  to  hun 
— n.  Hurry;  haste. 

Scurvy,  sker'vi,  n.  [From  scurf.]  Adisea 
characterized  by  livid  spots  and  gener 
bodily  exhaustion,  affecting  persons  w) 
are  deprived  of  fresh  provisions  and  a  d 
quantity  of  vegetable  food,  and  which 
successfully  treated,  both  as  a  preventi 
and  as  a  curative  agent,  by  lime  or  lem< 
juice. — a.  Vile;  mean;  low;  mischievoi 
malicious.  —  Scurvily,  sker'vi-li,  ad. 
Basely;  meanly;  with  coarse  and  vulgar  i 
civility.  —  Scurviness,  sker'vi-nes, 
Meanness ;  vileness.— Scurvy-grass, 
[A  corruption  of  scurvy-cress,  being  used 
a  cure  for  scurvy.]  The  common  name 
several  British  species  of  cruciferous  plan 
with  leaves  that  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  ai 
are  anti-scorbutic. 

Scut,  skut,  n.  [Comp.  W.  cwt,  a  tail.] 
short  tail  such  as  that  of  a  hare  or  deer. 

Scutage,  sku'taj,  n.  [L.L.  scutagium,  frc 
L.  scutum,  a  shield.]  A  tax  on  feuc( 
tenants  holding  lands  by  knight's  servii 
escuage.— Scutate,  sku'tat,  a.  Bot.  form  \ 
like  an  ancient  round  buckler;  zool.  pi 
tected  or  covered  by  large  scales. 

Scutch,  skuch,  v.t.  [Perhaps  same  assco«< 
to  cut,  to  strike.]  To  dress  by  beatiDg; 
separate  the  woody  parts  of  the  stalks 
flax  by  beating. —  Scutch,  Scntclu 
skuch,  skuch 'er,  n.  An  implement 
machine  for  scutching. 

Scutcheon,  skuch'on,  n.  [A  contr.  of 
cutcheon.]  A  shield  for  armorial  bearin 
an  escutcheon ;  the  ornamental  cover 
frame  to  a  key-hole. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 


. 
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Villi'.  ■  I  •''.  a     (''■  scutum,  a  buckler. ]    A 

cale. 

Ariltcl,  sku'lel,  u.     Same  as  Scutfllum. 

«.,  niello         >i  i<  I  la,   u.   |>1.  S     ilelhe, 

One  of  the  plates  on  ihe 

Seufcllnle,  skti  Li  [At,  ./. 

a  pi. it.  .  I'livci'i  il  «  nli  scut. 

!*ciitclllforni,  skn  t«'l  li  foi  m,  <». 

aped     Scutfllum,  Bku 
jil     Seiltl'lla,    sku  til  la.     1 1, 
.  tun,  a  shield  |     Hot.  t  ho  smaller 
nl    \\  heal  .    (lit    little  eup  or  disc 
[i   lichens,    containing    tubes    rilled    with 
ilom.   a   part   of  the  thorax   of 
»t  iiiiloriii  ska'ti-form, a.  11. n 
form  "I  a  buckler  or  shield 

culler.  Bkut'er,  v.i.  [Allied  to  scurf;  conip. 
tcuttlf,  to  run  |  Tt>  run  or  scuttle  away 
.villi  short  quick  steps.     {Colloq.) 

entile,  Bkut'l,  r».    [A.Sax.  scutel,  from  L. 

,i,  dun    of  sciitra.  a  dish  or  platter.] 
lad  shallow    basket;   a  wide-mouthed 
in  or  pail  for  holding  coals. 

ruttlc,  skut'l,  «.     A  square  hole  in  the 

or  roof  of  a  house,  with  a  lid;  the  lid 

mutt,  a  small  hatchway  with  a  lid  for 

nig  it;  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship. — 

tcuttled,  scuttlijig.      Saut.   to  sink   by 

g  holes  through  the  bottom.-  Soul- 

lc-bul(.  Scuttle-cask,  n.   A  cask  with 

,  bole  in  it,  covered  by  a  lid,  for  holding 

resh  water  for  daily  use  in  a  ship. 

ciilllr.  skut'l,  v.i.  —  scuttled,  scuttling. 
For  scuddle,  a  freq.  of  scud.J  To  run  with 
iffected  precipitation;  to  hurry. — n.  A 
,uick  pace;  a  short  run. 

ilium,  sku'tum,  n.  pi.  Scuta.  [L.,  a 
Meld.]    A  shield-shaped  plate;  a  scute. 

eye,  si,  n.  [Akin  scion.]  The  curve  in  a 
liece  of  a  garmeut  to  receive  the  sleeve. 

•vinetar,  Sc.viuitar,  siin'i-ter,  n.  A 
[cimitar. 

yplius.  ski'fus,  n.  [Gr.  skyphos,  a  cup 
r  goblet.]  Bot.  the  coronet  or  cup  of  such 
!>lauts  as  narcissus. 

I'Jthe,  sIth,  n.    [Better  written  sithe;  A. 

i  the  for  sigthe,  the  older  form  =  Icel. 

igth;  from  root  of  sickle.)    An  instrument 

in  mowing  or  reaping,  consisting  of  a 

3ng  curving  blade  fixed  to  a  handle,  which 

l  swung  by  both  arms.  —  v.t.  —  scythed, 

cything.    To  mow;  to  cut  with  a  scythe. 

Scythed,   slTHd,   a.     Having   scythes 

ttached   to   the   wheels,   as  ancient  war 

hariots.— Scytheuiau,  slTH'man,  n.  One 

ho  uses  a  scythe.— Scythe-stone,  n.   A 

■hetstone  for  sharpening  scythes. 

•)  lliian,  sith'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Scy- 
'iia,  the  ancient  name  given  to  a  vast  ter- 
v  north  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
'aspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. — n.  A  native 
:  Scythia. 

'a,  se,  n.  [A.Sax.  sae,  sea  or  lake=D.  see, 
•e,  Dan.  so,  Icel.  seer,  G.  see,  Goth,  saivs.] 
'he  continuous  mass  of  salt  water  which 
Dvers  great  parts  of  the  earth;  the  ocean; 
)me  special  portion  of  this  (the  Polar  Sea, 
ie  Black  Sea);  a  name  of  certain  lakes, 
specially  when  large  (the  Caspian  Sea, 
ie  Sea  of  Galilee);  a  large  wave;  a  surge 
he  vessel  shipped  a  sea);  the  swell  of  the 
:ean;  set  of  the  waves;  any  large  quantity 
i  sea  of  difficulties);  a  flood.—  A t  sea,  on 
ie  open  sea;  out  of  sight  of  land;  in  a 
igue  uncertain  condition;  wide  of  the 
iark.— At  full  sea,  at  high  water;  hence, 
t.  the  height. — Beyond  the  sea  or  seas,  out 
f  the  realm  or  country. — Cross  sea,  chop- 
ting  sea.  waves  moving  in  different  direc- 
ons.  —  The  four  seas,  the  seas  bounding 
ritain  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
To  go  to  sea,  to  folloio  the  sea,  to  follow 
ie  occupation  of  a  sailor.—  Half  seas  over, 
ilf  druuk. — The  high  seas  or  main  sea,  the 
oen  ocean.— Sea-acorn,  n.  A  cirriped, 
died  also  barnacle.— Sea-anemone,  n. 
he  popular  name  given  to  the  actiniae. — 
<  a-bear,  n.  The  white  or  Polar  bear;  a 
*cies  of  seal  whose  fur  is  of  high  value.— 
ea-beat,  Sea-beaten,  a.  Beaten  by 
ie  sea;  lashed  by  the  waves.— Sea-bird, 
i  One  of  those  birds  that  frequent  the 
a.  —  Sea-blubber,  n.  A  jelly-fish.— 
ea-board,  n.    [Sea,  and  board,  Fr.  bord 
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■Id*  I  The  Mi  OOMij  Ih"  country  bordering 
on    Ih-     Ml       .1       Bordering    on    the 

Sea- boat,  ".    A  tomb]  considered  as  re 

bi  1  capacltj  ol  «  II  hstanding  ■ 
or  tin    foroe  of  the  sea     Sea-born,  <». 

of    the    st a;    prodUOOd    by    the 

Sea- bream,  Bream      Sea  cab- 

bage, Sea-kale,  a.    A  kind  ol  cabbage 

found  on  sandy  shorts  of  the  sea  sea- 
calf,  11.  The  oommoD  seal  Sea-cap- 
lain,//.  Tice  ea|itaiii  of  a  ship.  M-a-inl. 
"      The  wolf  lish.  —  Sea-coal,   a.     OotJ 

brought  by  sea,  a  naine  loimeily  uy<<\  for 
mineral  roal  111  tin, t  met  inn  from  OAOrOOOJ, 

Sca-coasi.  a,  The  land  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea;  the  coast.  Sca-COW, 
n.  A  name  given  to  the  dUgODg  and  the 
manatee.     Sca-ciiciimhcr,  //.     A  nam,- 

given   to  several  of  the  holothuriaus ;    the 

trepans  nr  Mtohe-de-mer.-  Sea-devil,  n. 

The   fishing-frog  or  toad  fish.  -    Sen-dog, 

u.  The  dog-fish;  the  common  aeal;  a  sailor 
who  lias  been  long  afloat  (colloq.).—  Sea- 
dragon,  a.  Anamegiventotheuragonets, 
fishes  of  the  goby  family.— Scn-dnck,  //. 
One  of  the  ducks  that  frequent  the  sea. — 
Sea-eagle,  n.  The  white-tailed  eagle  of 
Europe;  the  bald-eagle  of  America,  found 
generally  on  the  sea-coast,  as  it  is  a  fish- 
loving  bird;  the  eagle  ray,  a  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  warmer  seas.  —  Sea- 
ear,  u.  The  ear-shell.— Sea-eel,  n.  A 
conger  or  other  eel  of  the  sea.— Sea-egg,  n. 
A  sea-urchin.  —  Sea-elephant,  n.  A 
huge  seal  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that 
has  the  nose  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  pro- 
boscis.—Seafarer,  se'far-er,  n.  A  traveller 
by  sea;  a  mariner.— Seafaring,  se'far-ing, 
a.  Following  the  business  of  a  seaman.— 
Sea-fennel,  n.  Samphire.— Sea-tight, 
n.  An  engagement  between  ships  at  sea.— 
Sea-iir,  n.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
those  hydrozoa  that  have  a  branching  poly- 
pite  somewhat  resembling  the  fir. — Sea- 
fish,  R,  Any  fish  that  lives  usually  in  salt 
water.— Sea-fo>vl,  n.  Any  bird  that  lives 
by  the  sea  and  procures  its  food  from  it. — 
Sea-fox,  n.  A  kind  of  shark,  12  to  15 
feet  in  length,  and  having  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  tail  remarkably  long;  called  also 
thresher,  because  of  lashing  other  animals 
with  its  tail.— Sea-gage,  Sea-gauge,  n. 
The  depth  that  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water; 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  depth 
of  the  sea.— Sea-gllliflower,  n.  The 
sea-pink.  —  Sea-girt,  a.  Surrounded  by 
the  sea;  forming  an  island. — Sea-god,  n. 
A  marine  deity;  a  divinity  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  ocean.— Sea-goddess,  n. 
A  female  deity  of  the  ocean.— Sea-going, 
a.  Applied  to  a  vessel  which  makes  foreign 
voyages,  as  opposed  to  a  coasting  or  river 
vessel.  —  Sea -grass,  n.  Grasswrack.  — 
Sea-green,  a.  Having  the  green  colour 
of  sea-water;  being  of  a  faint  green  colour. 

—  Sea-gudgeon,  n.  The  rock-fish  or 
black  goby.— Sea-gull,  n.  A  gull  or  bird 
of  the  gull  kind.— Sea-hare,  n.  A  marine 
molluscous  auimal  having  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  hare.— Sea-hedgehog,  n.  The 
sea-urchin.— Sea-hen,  n.    The  guillemot. 

—  Sea-hog,  n.  The  porpoise.  —  Sea- 
holly,  ??.  The  plant  eryngo.  —  Sea- 
horse, n.  The  morse  or  walrus;  a  fabulous 
animal  depicted  with  fore  parts  like  those 
of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder  parts  like  those 
of  a  fish.— Sea-island,  a.  Applied  to  a 
fine  long-stapled  variety  of  cotton  grown 
on  the  islands  off  the  coasts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.— Sea-king,  n.  A 
king  of  the  sea;  one  of  the  piratical  North- 
men who  infested  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries;  a  viking. — Sea-legs,  n.pl.  The 
ability  to  walk  on  a  ship's  deck  when  pitch- 
ing or  rolling.— Sea-lemon,  n.  A  nudi- 
branchiategasteropodous  mollusc  of  alemon 
colour.— Sea-leopard,  n.  A  species  of 
seal.— Sea-level,  n.  The  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  usually  taken  as  the  point 
from  which  to  measure  heights  or  depres- 
sions of  the  land.— Sea-lion,  n.  A  name 
of  several  large  seals,  the  best  known  of 
which  has  a  mane  on  the  neck,  is  10  to  15 
feet  long,  and  is  found  in  the  Pacific. — 
Sea-louse,  n.  A  name  common  to  various 
small  Crustacea.— Seaman,  se'man,  n.  A 
man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the 
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navigation  of  ihlDI     a  in:.! 

uaman,  a  sailor  who  Is  well  1  Kill.  .1  In 
hip'a  l..,..|,M 
li      Ordinal  y  ataman,  one  lew  1. lulled 
than  an  ..Me,.,  i.ii,.,,!     Mcumnii*hl|i 

man  ship,  it      Tin  si.  1 

Sea-mark,         Aj     ■  l.  rau  d  obJ«  t  00 

laud  w  lii<  1. 

1  beacon,    Sea-mew,  n.    a  gull;  .. 
guii.    Sea-mile,  a.    a  nautical  niil< ,  the 
sixtieth  pari  ol  ■  di  gp  1  ol  latil 

Sea-monater,  a.    a  i 
terrible  marine  animal     Sea-moiuH 

A  marine  doiHibi  anehial  e  annelid  found  I'll 

the  sea-coast,  splendidly  coloured  Sea- 
needle.  ".    Gari-ibh,    Sea-nettl< 

A  kind  of  stinging  medu  B  01  |i  llj  I 
Sea-nymph,  n.  A  nymph  orgoddi 
the  sea,    Sea-onion,  n,  A  plant    8qi  ili 

Sea-Otter,  ».  A  marine  mammal .  losely 
allied  to  the  oommon  otter,  and  \n  Iding  a 
valuable  fur.  Scii.|ini  riil,  »  The  puffin, 
so  called  from  its  bill.  Sea-perch,  n.  A 
marine  fish  closely  allied  tot  he  perch,  called 

also  oom.— Sea-ple,  n.    A  name  .,1  the 

oyster-catcher;  a  dish  of  paste  and  meat 
toiled  together  often  used  at,  tea  Sru- 
piecc,  n.    A  picture  representing  a 

at  sea.-  Sea-Pike,  n.     Another  name  for 

the  garfish.— Sea-pi  11  li,  u.     A  common 

British  plant  with  pink  flowers,  growic 
or  near  the  sea-shore;  called  also  tin 

Sea-plane.    Bee  Hydroplane.     Sea- 

norenplne.  n,  a  fish,  the  body  of  which 
is  covered  with  spines.— Seaport,  se'pOrt, 

n.  A  port,  or  a  town  with  a  port,  on  or 
near  the  sea.— Sea-reed,  n.  A  Bi 
grass  found  on  sandy  seashores,  where  its 
roots  assist  in  binding  the  shifting  soil.— 
Sea-risk,  n.  Hazard  or  risk  at  sea; 
daugerof  injury  by  the  sea.— Sea-robber, 
n.  A  pirate.  —  Sea-roeket,  n.  A  British 
cruciferous  plant  growing  on  the  sea-shore 
in  sand.— Sea-room,  n.  Sufficient  room 
at  sea  for  a  vessel  to  make  any  required  1 
movement.— Sea-salt,  n.  Common  salt 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea-water.  — 
Seascape,  se'skap,  n.  [Formed  on  the 
model  of  landscape.)  A  picture  represent- 
ing a  scene  at  sea;  a  sea-piece.  —  Sea- 
serpent,  n.  A  name  common  to  a  family 
of  snakes  which  frequent  the  seas  of  warm 
latitudes;  an  enormous  animal  of  serpentine 
form  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  seen  at 
sea,  but  as  to  the  real  existence  of  which 
naturalists  are  generally  sceptical.— Sea- 
shark,  n.  The  white  shark.— Sea-shell, 
n.  The  shell  of  a  mollusc  inhabiting  the 
sea.  —  Sea-shore,  n.  The  shore  of  the 
sea;  law,  the  ground  between  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark.  — 
Sea-sick,  a.  Affected  with  sickness  or 
nausea  from  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a 
vessel.  —  Sea-sickness,  n.  A  nervous 
affection  attended  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, produced  by  the  rolling  or  pitching  of 
a  vessel  at  sea.— Sea-Side,  n.  The  land 
or  country  bordering  on  the  sea.  —  Sea- 
sing,  n.  A  marine  mollusc  destitute  of  a 
shell;  also  the  trepang. — Sea-snake,  n. 
A  serpent  that  inhabits  the  sea.  —  Sea- 
snipe,  n.  The  bellows-fish;  also  a  bird, 
the  dunlin.— Sea-squirt,  n.  An  ascidian. 
—Sea-swallow,  n.  The  common  tern. 
Sea-tangle,  n.  The  name  of  several 
species  of  sea-weeds.— Sea-lerni,  n.  A 
term  used  by  seamen  or  peculiar  to  the 
art  of  navigation. —  Sea-load,  n.  The 
angler  or  fishing-frog.  —  Sea-tossed,  a. 
Tossed  by  the  billows  of  the  sea.—  Sea- 
unicorn,  n.  The  narwhal. —Sea- ur- 
chin, n.  A  roundish  spiny  echinoderm; 
an  echinus.— Sea-wall,  n.  A  strong  wall 
on  the  shore  to  prevent  encroachments  of 
the  sea.— Seaward,  se'werd,  a.  Directed 
toward  the  sea. — adv.  Toward  the  sea.  — 
Sea- ware,  n.  The  algae  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  and  made  use  of  as  manure,  &c. — 
Sea-water.  «.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 
Sea-wax,  n.  Maltha.  —  Sea-way,  n. 
Naut.  progress  made  by  a  vessel  through 
the  waves.— Sea-weed,  n.  A  name  given 
generally  to  any  plant  growing  in  the  sea, 
but  more  particularly  to  members  of  the 
nat.  order  Algae.— Sea-wolf,  n.  The  wolf- 
fish.— Sea-worn,  a.  Worn  or  abraded  by 
the  sea.- Sea-worthiness,  n.  The  state 
of  being  sea-worthy.  —  Sea- w  orthy,  a. 
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Applied  to  a  ship  in  good  condition  and  fit 

for  a  voyage.— Bea-wraek,  n.    grass 

WRACK. 

Seal,  sol,  ».  [A.Sax.  seol,  atolh,  So.  seloh, 
silch,  Icol.  Mir,  Dan,  sat,  oil  t;.  telachi 
origin    doubtful.]      A   marine   Oai  nivorous 

mammal  of  numerous  species,  having  both 
fore  and  bind  feet  forming  a  sort  of  swim 

ming  organs,  largely  bunted  for  their  fur 
and  blubber;  the  fur,  which  forms  the 
valued  'seal-skin'  of  commerce,  being  ob 
tained  from  some  of  the  'eared'  speoies, 
or  those  that  have  external  ears.  —  Scaler, 
8el'er,  11.  A  seaman  or  a  ship  engaged  in 
the  seal-fishery.  Sealing.  Seal-lish- 
ery,  Seal-lishiiig,  *.  The  operation  or 
occuviation  of  catching  seals.— Seal-skill, 
n.  The  skin  of  the  fur-seal,  which,  with 
the  fur  on,  is  made  into  articles  of  clothing. 
Seal,  sel,  n.  [O.Fr.  seel,  from  L.  sigillum, 
a  seal,  dim.  of  signum,  a  sign.  Siun.)  A 
piece  of  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance on  which  is  engraved  some  figure 
or  inscription,  used  for  making  an  impres- 
sion on  some  soft  substance,  as  on  the  wax 
that  makes  fast  a  letter,  or  is  affixed  to 
documents  in  token  of  authenticity ;  the 
wax  or  other  substance  so  impressed;  the 
wax,  wafer,  or  similar  fasteuing  of  a  letter 
or  other  paper ;  that  which  authenticates, 
confirms,  or  ratifies;  assurance;  pledge; 
that  which  effectually  shuts  or  secures; 
that  which  makes  fast.— Great  seal,  a  seal 
used  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  sealing 
public  papers  of  great  moment. — Privy- 
seal,  lord  privy-seal.  See  under  Privy. — 
To  set  one's  seal  to,  to  give  one's  authority 
to;  to  give  one's  assurance  of. — v.t.  To  affix 
a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity;  hence, 
to  confirm  or  ratify;  to  establish;  to  settle; 
to  fasten  and  mark  with  a  seal;  to  fasten 
securely,  as  with  a  wafer  or  with  wax;  to 
close  hermetically ;  to  shut  or  keep  close 
(to  seal  one's  lips);  to  inclose;  to  confine 
securely.  —  Sealer,  seTer,  n.  One  who 
seals;  an  officer  in  chancery  who  seals  writs, 
&c. —  Sealing-wax,  n.  A  composition 
of  resinous  materials  used  for  fastening 
folded  papers  and  envelopes,  and  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  of  seals. 

Seam,  sem,  n.  [A.Sax.  sedm,  a  seam;  Icel. 
saumr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  sorn,  D.  zoom,  G. 
saum,  all .from  verb  to  sew.  Sew.]  Ajoining 
line  formed  by  the  sewing  of  two  different 
pieces  of  cloth,  &c,  together;  a  suture;  a 
scar  or  cicatrix;  the  line  or  space  between 
planks  joined  together ;  geol.  the  line  of 
separation  between  two  strata;  a  thin  layer 
or  stratum,  as  of  ore,  coal,  and  the  like, 
between  two  thicker  strata.—  v. t.  To  form 
a  seam  on;  to  unite  with  a  seam;  to  mark 
with  a  cicatrix;  to  scar—  Seainer,  sem'er, 
ft.  One  who  or  that  which  seams.— Seam- 
less, sem'les,  a.  Having  no  seam. —Seam- 
Stress,  sem'stres,  n.  [A.Sax.  sedmestre, 
with  term,  -ess  added.]  A  woman  whose 
occupation  is  sewing;  a  sempstress.  — 
Seamy,  sem'i,  a.  Having  a  seam ;  con- 
taining seams  or  showing  them,  as  the 
underside  of  a  garment.— Seamy  side,  the 
darker  side  or  hues  of  life,  showing  the  evil 
side. 

Seam,  sem,  n.  [A.Sax.  seam,  from  L.L. 
sauma,  salma,  for  L.  sagma,  Gr.  sagma,  a 
pack-saddle.]  A  measure  of  8  bushels  of 
corn,  or  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 

Sean,  sen,  n.    A  net.    Seine. 

Seance,  sa'ans,  n.  [Fr.  stance,  from  sdant, 
sitting,  L.  se'dens,  sedentis,  ppr.  of  sedeo,  to 
sit.  Sedate.]  A  session,  as  of  some  public 
body;  among  spiritualists,  a  sitting  with 
the  view  of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations 
or  holding  intercourse  with  spirits. 

Sear,  ser,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  sedrian,  to  parch, 
from  sear,  dry;  akin  to  L.G.  soor,  O.D. 
sore,  soore,  D.  zoor,  dry.]  To  wither;  to 
dry;  to  burn  to  dryness  and  hardness  the 
surface  of ;  to  cauterize;  to  burn;  to  scorch; 
to  make  callous  or  insensible  (a  seared  con- 
science); to  brand. — a.  [A.Sax.  sear.]  Dry; 
withered;  no  longer  green  and  fresh  (a  sear 
leaf).  Spelled  also  Sere.  —  Sea  redness, 
serd'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  seared; 
hardness;  hence,  insensibility. 

Sear,  ser,  n.    [Fr.  serre,  a  lock,  a  bar,  from 


L.  sera,  a  bolt  or  bar.]  The  pivoted  piece 
in  :i  gun-look  which  enters  the  notches  of 
the  tumblez  and  holds  the  hammer  at  full 
or  half  cock. 

Scarce.  Sera  n.  [Also  sarse,  from  Vr.  sns, 
<  >  fr  siins,  from  L.  setaceua,  bristly,  from 
Beta,  a  bristle.]    A  kind  of  sieve  or  bolter. 

Search)  seroh,  v.t.  [O.E.  serche,  cerche, 
O.Fr.  eercher,  cerchier  (Fr.  cherchtr),  to 
Bearchi  from  L.L.  eereare,  circare,  to  search, 
to  run  about,  from  L.  circus,  a  circle. 
Circle. J  To  look  over  or  through,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  something;  to  examine; 
to  explore;  to  probe  (to  search  a  wound);  to 
put  to  the  test.— v.i.  To  make  search;  to 
make  inquiry;  to  inquire. — n.  The  act  of 
seeking  or  looking  for  something;  inquiry; 
quest.—  Right  of  search,  the  right  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  enter  merchant  vessels  of  neutral 
nations  on  the  high  seas,  to  search  for 
enemy's   property,  articles  contraband  of 

war,  &c— Searchable,  serch'a-bL  «.  Ca- 
pable of  being  searched.— Scareliable- 

ncss,  serch'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
searchable.— Searcher,  serch'er,  n.  One 
who  searches;  an  examiner;  an  investiga- 
tor; a  seeker;  a  prison  officiai  who  searches 
the  clothing  of  newly  arrested  persons. — 
Searching,  serch'ing,  p.  and  a.  Explor- 
ing; examining;  investigating;  penetrating; 
close;  keen.  —  Searchless,  serch'les,  a. 
Eluding  search;  inscrutable.  —  Search- 
warrant,  n.  A  warrant  granted  by  a 
judge  or  magistrate  to  a  constable  to  enter 
premises  in  search  of  stolen  goods  or  articles 
kept  contrary  to  law. 

Season,  se'zn,  n.  [O.E.  seson,  sesoun,  O.Fr. 
seson,  seison,  Mod.Fr.  saison,  lit.  time  of 
sowing,  from  L.  satio,  sationis,  a  sowing, 
from  sero,  satum,  to  sow.]  One  of  the 
periods  into  which  the  year  is  naturally 
divided,  as  marked  by  its  temperature, 
moisture,  &c.  (as  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  the  wet  and  the  dry  season  of 
tropical  countries);  a  convenient  or  suitable 
time;  a  proper  conjuncture;  the  right  time; 
a  period  of  time  not  very  long;  a  while;  a 
time;  that  time  of  the  year  when  a  par- 
ticular locality  is  most  frequented  by  visitors 
(the  London  season);  that  part  of  the  year 
when  a  particular  trade,  profession,  or 
business  is  in  its  greatest  activity  (the 
theatrical  season);  that  which  gives  a  relish 
to  foodj;  seasoning t. — v.t.  To  render  suit- 
able; to  fit;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or 
habit;  to  accustom;  to  inure;  to  acclima- 
tize; to  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use  by 
any  process  (to  season  timber  by  drying  or 
hardening);  to  render  palatable;  to  flavour; 
to  give  a  relish  or  zest  to;  to  temper;  to 
qualify  by  admixture. — v.i.  To  become  suit- 
able by  time;  to  grow  fit  for  use.— Season- 
able, se'zn-a-bl,  a.  Suitable  as  to  time  or 
season;  opportune;  happening  or  being 
done  in  due  season — Seasonableness, 
se'zn-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  seasonable.— Seasonably,  se'zn-a- 
bli,  adv.  In  due  time;  sufficiently  early. — 
Seasonal,  se'zn-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
seasons.  —  Seasoner,  se'zn-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  seasons.— Seasoning, 
se'zn-ing,  n.  That  which  is  added  to  any 
species  of  food  to  give  it  a  higher  relish; 
something  added  to  enhance  enjoyment.— 
Season  less,  se'zn-les,  a.  Without  suc- 
cession of  seasons. —  Season-ticket,  n. 
A  ticket  which  entitles  its  holder  to  certain 
privileges  during  a  specified  period  of  time,' 
as  a  pass  for  travelling  by  railway,  &c, 
issued  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Seat,  set,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  sceti,  set,  Sw. 
sate,  a  seat,  from  root  of  sit;  so  L.G.  sitt, 
Q.sitz.  Sit.]  The  place  or  thing  on  which 
one  sits;  something  made  to  be  sat  in  or 
on,  as  a  chair,  throne,  bench,  stool,  or  the 
like;  a  regular  place  of  sitting;  hence,  a 
right  to  sit;  a  sitting  (a  seat  in  a  church); 
place  of  abode;  residence;  a  mansion  in 
the  country;  the  place  where  anything 
is  situated,  fixed,  settled,  or  established; 
station;  abode  (a  seat  of  learning,  the  seat 
of  war). — v.t.  To  place  on  a  seat;  tocauseto 
sit  down;  to  place  in  a  post  of  authority  or 
a  place  of  distinction;  to  settle;  to  fix  in  a 
particular  place  or  country;  to  situate;  to 
locate;  to  fix;  to  set  firm;  to  assign  seats  to; 


to  accommodate  with  room  to  sit;  to  fit  m 
with  seats. 
Sebaceous,  se-ba'shus,  «.    [L.L.  tebaetui 

from     L.    sebum,    tallow.)      I'ertainii 
tallow  or  fat;   made  of,  containing, 
creting  fatty  matter;  fatty;  but.  having  tin 
appearance  of  grease  or  wax      Sebaclc 
sc  lias'ik,  a.     Chem.  pertaining  to  fa 
tained  from   fat   (sebacic  acid).     Senate 
Bc'hat,  n.     Chem.  a  salt  formed  by  mi 
acid  and  a  base.     Sclillcrous,  Be'bif'er-us 
a.    IL.  sebum,  and  fen >,  to  produce.  | 
ducing  fat  or  fatty  matter. 

Seborrhea,  se-bo-re'a,  n.  [L.  sebum 
tallow,  Gr.  rheo,  to  flow.]  Excess  of  tin 
fatty  secretiou  of  the  skin. 

Secant,  se'kant,  a.  [L.  secans,  secantis,  ppr 
of  seco,  to  cut.  Section.  J  (Jutting;  dividini 
into  two  parts. — Secant  plane,  a  plane  cut 
ting  a  surface  or  solid.— n.  Oeom.  a  lin 
that  cuts  another  or  divides  it  into  part* 
more  especially,  a  straight  line  cutting  1 
curve  in  two  or  more  points;  a  straigh 
line  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  cutting  th 
circumference  and  proceeding  till  it  meet 
a  tangent  to  the  same  circle. 

Secco,  sek'ko,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  siccue,  dry 
A  kind  of  fresco  painting  in  which  th 
colours  have  a  dry  appearance,  owing  t 
their  being  absorbed  into  the  plaster. 

Seccotine,  sek'o-ten,  n.  [Origin  uncertair 
but  probably  from  Fr.  sec,  because  it  drit 
quickly.]    A  substitute  for  glue. 

Secede,  se-sed',  v.i.— seceded,  seceding.  [I 
secedo—se,  apart,  and  cedo,  to  go.  Cede 
To  withdraw  from  fellowship  or  assock 
tion ;  to  separate  one's  self ;  especially,  t 
withdraw  from  a  political  or  religious  01 
ganization.— Seceder,  se-se'der,  n.  On 
who  secedes;  one  of  those  Presbyterian 
who  seceded  from  the  Established  Chun 
of  Scotland  in  1733;  any  Scotch  Presbyteria 
outside  the  Scottish  Church.— Secession 
se-sesh'on,  n.  [L.  secessio.]  The  act  c 
seceding;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from 
political  or  religious  organization;  the  bod 
of  seceders  from  the  Established  Churc 
of  Scotland.— Secessionism,  se-sesh'01 
izm,  n.  The  principles  of  secessionists- 
Secessionist,  se-sesh'on-ist,  n.  Onewh 
advocates  or  engages  in  a  secession;  on 
who  supported  the  secession  of  the  Souther 
States  of  America  in  their  struggle  to  brea 
away  from  the  Northern  States. 

Secern,  se-sern',  v.t.  [L.  secerno,  secretu. 
(whence  secret)— se,  apart,  and  cerno,  t 
separate.]  To  separate;  to  distinguish;  t 
secrete.— Secernent,  se-ser'nent,  n.  Th; 
which  promotes  secretiou;  anat.  a  secretit 
vessel.— a.  Having  the  power  of  secretin! 
secretory.  —  Secernment,  se-sern'men 
n.    The  process  of  secreting. 

Secession.    Under  Secede. 

Seclude,  se-klod',  v.t —secluded,  secludin 
[L.  secludo—se,  apart,  and  claudo,  to  shu 
Clause,  Close.]  To  shut  up  apart  froi 
company  or  society,  and  usually  to  kee 
apart  for  some  time;  reft,  to  withdraw  ini 
solitude.— Secluded,  se-klo'ded,  p. and. 
Separated  from  others;  living  in  retiremen 
unfrequented;  retired.— Seel ndedly.  s 
klo'ded-li,  adv.  In  a  secluded  manner. 
Seclusion,  se-klo'zhon,  n.  The  act  1 
secluding;  the  state  of  being  secluded;  r 
tirement;  privacy;  solitude.— SeclnsiV' 
se-kld'siv,  a.    Tending  to  seclude. 

Secohm,  sek'om,  n,  A  former  unit  of  ele 
trical  self-induction,  now  replaced  by  tl 
henry. 

Second,  sek'und,  a.    [Fr.  second,  from 
secundits,  second,  from  sequor,  secutas, 
follow.    Sequence.]    Immediately  folic 
ing  the  first;  next  the  first  in  order  of  pla< 
or  time;  repeated  again;  other;  next 
the    first   in  value,  power,   excellence, 
rank;  inferior;  secondary.— n.  One  next 
the   first;    one  who  assists  and   suppor 
another;    one    who    attends   another   (c 
principal)   in    a    duel    and    sees   that  li 
friend  gets  fair  play;  the  sixtieth  part 
a  minute  of  time  or  of  that  of  a  degre 
that   is,  tne  second  division  next  to  u 
hour  or  degree;  music,  the  difference  t 
tween  any   sound   and   the   next  neare 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  ber;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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md  above  or  below  it,  also  :i  lower  pari 
i,-, l  to  ft  melody  when  arranged  for  two 
ices  or  instruments .  pi  a  coarse  kind  of 
To  follow  m  tho  nexl  place  to; 
follow  up  and  support;  to  lend  aid  to;  to 
promote;  to  eneourngc;  to  back; 
t     liy    (Mies   voire   or   vote,    as   a 
ition  or  proposal  brought  forward  111  an 
to  uiiitr  Willi  111  proposing  some 
ir  moiioi).     Secondarily,  sek'- 
1.  dd'r.      In  a  secondary   manner; 
iii  tiie  second  place.     Sceoilda- 
■CSS,  iek'un-da-ri-nes,   n.     The  slat,    of 
mdary      Secondary,  sek'un-da- 
,1.    [L.  teeondariua.]    Of  second  place, 
,111,  rank,  or  importance;  not  primary; 
'ordinate.       Secoiuiary   circle,   in  {irom. 
.    a  great  circle  passing  through 
poles   of  another  great    circle   perpen- 
ular  to  its  plane.  —  Secondary  colours, 
produced  by   the   mixture  of  any 
1  prr.nan   colours  in  equal  proportions. 
StOOtidary  ferer,    a    fever    which    arises 
er  the  crisis  of  some  disease.  — Secondary 
net,  a    moon    or  satellite.  —  Secondary 
ita.  Secondary  rocks,  Secondary  forma- 
•t,  gtol.  the  mesozoic  strata.     Secondary 
nting,  those  of  a  subdued  kind, 
;h   as  grays,  &c—  n.    One  who  acts  in 
'ordination  to  another;  a  term  for  the 
-rowing  on  the  second  bone  of  a 
is  wing;  a  secondary  circle;  a  secondary 
•[net— Second-best,  a.     Next  to  the 
i.  of  second  kind  or  quality.— To  come 
,  tecond  best,  to  be  defeated;  to  get  the 
rst  of  it.— Second-cousin,  n.     The 
I  or   daughter  of   a   cousin-german.  — 
milder,    sek'un-der,    n.      One   that 
hhIs;   one  that  supports  what  another 
iiinpts,  or  what  he  affirms,  or  what  he 
ves  or  proposes.  —  Second-flour,  n. 
!  ur  of  a   coarser   quality ;    seconds.  — 
■olid-hand,   n.     Possession  received 
ftn  the  first  possessor  or  by  transfer  from 
previous  owner.  —  At  second  hand,  not 
J11  the  first  source  or  owner;  by  trans- 
f-sion  (a  report  received  at  second  hand). 
.  Not  original  or  primary;  received  from 
Vther;   not  new;    having  been  used  or 
m;    dealing   in   second-hand   goods   (a 
ynd-hand  bookseller).— secondly,  sek'- 
il-ii,  arfi'.  In  the  second  place. —Second- 
lie,  n.  The  second  order  in  size,  quality, 
c^ity,  or  value.— a.   Of  the  second  size, 
Ik.  quality,  or  value.— Seconds-hand, 
)  The  hand  of  a  watch  that  indicates 
nnds.— Second-sight,  n.    The  power 
teeing  things  future  or  distant;  prophetic 
\on:  a  well-known  Highland  superstition. 

Stf  ecy.    Under  Secret. 

S-ret,  secret,  a.  [Fr.  secret,  from  L.  secre- 
i'  pp.  of  sece7~no,  secretum,  to  set  apart 
-,  apart,  and  cenw,  to  sift,  distinguish. 
PCBRN,  Discern]  Apart  from  the 
kwledge  of  others;  private;  known  only 
t>ne  or  to  few;  kept  from  general  know- 
l',;e;  not  made  public;  affording  privacy; 
rred;  secluded  (a  secret  spot);  secretive; 
t  inclined  to  betray  confidence;  occult; 
rterious;  not  apparent;  privy;  not  proper 
t>e  seen.— n.  Something  studiously  con- 
ced;  a  thing  kept  from  general  know- 
1«  e;  what  is  not  or  should  not  be  revealed; 
a  ing  not  discovered  or  explained;  a  mys- 
t—  In  secret,  in  privacy  or  secrecy;  pri- 
▼  ly.— Secrecy,  se'kre-si,  n.  A  state  of 
b  g  secret  or  hidden;  concealment  from 
t  observation  of  others;  secret  mode  of 
P  eeding;  retirement;  privacy;  the  quality 
0  eing  secret;  fidelity  to  a  secret;  the  act 

0  abit  of  keeping  secrets.— Secretary, 
fc-e-ta-ri,  n.  [L.L.  secretariats,  from  L. 
»<-tus,  secret;  originally  a  confidant,  one 
ii  isted  with  secrets.]  A  person  employed 
t<-rite  letters,  draw  up  reports,  records, 
a  the  like;  one  who  carries  on  another's 
b  aess  correspondence  or  other  matters 
r<  iring  writing;  a  piece  of  furniture  with 
oeniences  for  writing  and  for  the  ar- 
nement  of  papers;  an  escritoire;  an 
Her  whose  business  is  to  superintend  and 

1  age  the  affairs  of  a  particular  depart- 
ff  t  of  government;  a  secretary  of  state. — 
fc  retary-btrd,  n.  An  African  bird  of 
I  which  renders  valuable  services  by 
*  Jg  and  eating  serpents  and  other  rep- 
I  so  called  from  its  long  occipital  plumes 


Buggrsting  11  secretary's  quill  behind  bis  ear. 

Secretarial)  *rk  re  ta'ri  al,  «.   Pertain 

a  ton  i.ny    Secretariate,  sek  r4 

tan  at,   11.     The  offlOt  of  a  secretary;   the 
place  where  a  secretary  transacts  bui 

BeeretarythlP)    ssk're'  ta  rl  ship,    ». 

The  offloe  01  post  of  a  secretary.     Secrete, 
sc-kret ,  p  t     t$enttd,  wonting,  [L.wi 

secrrtiuu,  to  seL  apart.  |  To  hide,  to  deposit 
in  some  MOiet  place;  phtjsiol.  to  sepaiatc 
from  the  circulating  tluid,  as  from  t  he  blood, 
sap,  &e.,  and  elaborate  into  a  new  product. 
•M'crelln,  se-kret'in,  »i.  [From  Men- 
tion.] A  BOBMONH  (which  see)  sc 
by  the  lining  of  the  small  intestine  which 
stimulates  the  activity  of  the  pancreas. — 
Secretion,  se-kre'shon,  a.  The  tot  or  pro- 
cess of  secreting;  the  physiological  process 
by  which  there  are  separated  from  the 
blood  substances  differing  from  the  blood 
itself  or  from  any  of  its  constituents,  as 
bile,  saliva,  mucus,  urine,  &c;  the  process 
by  which  substances  are  separated  from 
the  sap  of  vegetables;  the  matter  so  secre- 
ted. —  Sccrctllious,  sc-kre-tish'us,  a. 
Separated  by  secretion.  —  Seerelive,  se- 
kre'tiv,  a.  Causing  or  promoting  secretion; 
given  to  secrecy  or  to  keep  secrets.— Secre- 
tlvene.ss,  se-kre'tiv-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  secretive;  tendency  or  disposition 
towards  secrecy  or  concealment.— Sccret- 
ly,  se'kret-li,  adv.  In  a  secret  manner; 
privately;  privily;  not  openly;  without  the 
knowledge  of  others.  —  Secretness,  sc'- 
kret-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
secret.— Secretory,  se-kre'to-ri,  a.  Per- 
forming the  office  of  secretion. 

Sect,  sekt,  n.  [Fr.  secte,  from  L.  secta,  from 
seco,  sectum,  to  cut;  or  from  sequor,  secutus, 
to  follow.]  A  body  or  number  of  persons 
who  follow  some  teacher  or  leader,  or  are 
united  in  some  settled  tenets,  chiefly  in 
philosophy  or  religion;  a  school;  a  denomi- 
nation.—Sectarian,  sek-ta'ri-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  sect  or  sects;  strongly  or 
bigotedly  attached  to  a  sect  or  religious 
denomination.— n.  One  of  a  sect;  a  strict 
member  or  adherent  of  a  special  denomi- 
nation or  party.— Sectarianism,  sek-ta'- 
ri-an-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  sectarians; 
a  narrow-minded  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  a  party.— Sectarian  ize,  sek-ta'ri-an-iz, 
v.t.  To  imbue  with  sectarian  principles  or 
feelings.— Sectary,  sek'ta-ri,  n.  One  that 
belongs  to  a  sect;  a  schismatic;  a  sectarian. 

Sectile,  sek'til,  a.  [L.  sectilis,  from  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut  (seen  in  bisect,  dissect,  inter- 
sect, &c);  same  root  as  scythe,  saw.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  cut,  as  with  a  knife.— Sec- 
tion, sek'shon,  n.  [L.  sectio,  from  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting;  sepa- 
ration by  cutting;  a  part  cut  or  separated 
from  the  rest;  a  division;  a  portion;  a  dis- 
tinct part  or  portion  of  a  book  or  writing; 
the  subdivision  of  a  chapter;  a  paragraph; 
hence,  the  character  §,  often  used  to  de- 
note such  a  division;  a  distinct  part  of  a 
country  or  people,  community,  class,  &c. ;  a 
representation  of  a  building  or  other  object 
as  it  would  appear  if  cut  through  by  any 
intersecting  plane,  showing  the  internal 
structure;  a  small  division  of  some  military 
body,  more  especially  the  fourth  part  of  a 
platoon,  consisting  of  about  ten  men,  com- 
manded by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
forming  the  normal  fire-unit;  there  are 
sixteen  sections  in  a  company.  A  cavalry 
section  consists  of  from  four  to  eight  men. 
An  artillery  section  comprises  two  guns, 
with  the  necessary  men,  horses,  ammuni- 
tion wagons. — Conic  sections.  Under  Cone. 
— Sectional,  sek'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  section;  composed  of  or  made  up  in 
several  independent  sections.  —  Section- 
ally,  sek'shon-al-li,  adv.  In  a  sectional 
manner.  —  Sectionize.t  sek'shon-iz,  v.t. 
To  form  into  sections.— Sectlve,  sek'tiv, 
a.  Sectile.— Sector,  sek'tor,  n.  [L.,  a 
cutter.]  Geom.  a  nearly  triangular  figure 
formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arc  of  a  circle; 
a  mathematical  instrument  so  marked  with 
lines  of  sines,  tangents,  chords,  &c,  as  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  making 
diagrams,  laying  down  plans,  &c;  milit.  an 
area  of  varying  extent  in  war,  over  which 
operations  are  conducted. — Dip  sector,  an 
instrument  used  for  measuring  the  dip  of 
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tin-  horizon.      Zenith  Zj  I  m  ■ 

Sectoral,  sek'td-ral,  a  Belonging  to  a 
■actoi     Sectorial,*  spted 

01  Inti  ndi  d  foi  -  witing,  m  the  cutting  Lei  th 

ot  ■  >  1  lam  annuals. 

Secular         i-ler,  a,   [L.  stssvlarls,  Croat 

si  ion,  b  '<  ot  my, 
the  inn.    .  tb«  world  I    <  loming  or  ob 
;it   long  Interval!;  extending  over,  taking 

place     [n,    "i    ..      ompll      ■  'i    dining    n.    very 

long  period  oi  time  (the  teeulai  refrigera- 
tion of  the  earth);  p<  rtaining  to  thli  pre- 
sent world   or  to  things  not  ■pirituaj  or 

lated  wiih  religious  !• 
ing  or  principle!;  not  devo  r<  d  or 

religious  use;  temporal;  profane;  worldly 
{secular  education,  teotuor  music.) ;  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules  (a  secular 

priest  as  opposed  to  a  regular),     «.  An 

iastie.  not  bound  by  monastic  rules;  a 
secular  priest.  —  Secularism.  <k'u  ler- 
i/.m,  R,  Supreme  or  exclusive  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  this  life;  the  opinions  or  doc- 
trines of  the  secularists.  SrciilarlHt, 
sek'u-ler-ist,  n.  One  who  theoretically  re- 
jects every  form  of  religious  faith  and  every 
kind  of  religious  worship;  also,  one  who 
believes  that  education  and  other  matters 
should  be  conducted  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  religious  element.— Situ  In  rl- 
zation,  sek'u  ler-I-za"8hon,  n.  The  sot  at 
secularizing  or  the  state  of  being  secular- 
ized.—Secularize,  sek'u-ler-iz,  v.t.— secu- 
larized, secularizing.  To  make  secular;  to 
convert  from  religious  or  ecclesiastical  to 
secular  or  common  use.— Secularly,  sek'- 
U-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  man- 
ner. —  Secularness,  Secularily,  sek'- 
u-ler-nes,  sek-u-lar'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  secular. 
Secund,  sc'kund,  a.  [L.  secundus,  second. 
Second.]  Bot.  applied  to  leaves  or  flowers 
which  grow  on  one  side  of  the  stem;  uni- 
lateral.— Secuiidlne,  se'kun-din,  n.  Bot. 
the  outermost  but  one  of  the  inclosing  sacs 
of  the  ovulum;  zool.  all  that  remains  in 
the  womb  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring; 
the  after-birth:  generally  in  the  plural. 

Secure,  se-kur',  a.  [L.  stcurus,  without 
care,  unconcerned,  free  from  danger,  safe 
— se,  apart,  and  cura,  care,  cure.  Sure  is 
this  word  in  a  more  modified  form.]  Free 
from  fear  or  apprehension ;  confident  of 
safety;  careless;  unsuspecting;  free  from 
or  not  exposed  to  danger;  in  a  state  of 
safety;  safe:  often  followed  by  against  or 
from;  such  as  to  be  depended  on ;  capable 
of  resisting  assault  or  attack;  stable;  cer- 
tain, sure,  or  confident:  with  of;  in  safe 
custody.— v.t. — secured,  securing.  To  make 
secure;  to  guard  effectually  from  danger; 
to  protect;  to  make  certain;  to  put  beyond 
hazard;  to  assure:  to  inclose  or  confine  ef- 
fectually; to  guard  effectually  from  escape; 
to  seize  and  confine  (to  secure  a  prisoner); 
to  make  certain  of  payment;  to  warrant 
against  loss;  to  make  fast  or  firm  (to  secure 
a  door);  to  get  possession  of;  to  make  one's 
self  master  of  (to  secure  an  estate).— Se- 
eurable,  se-ku'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
secured.— Securely,  se-kur'li,  adv.  In  a 
secure  manner;  in  security;  safely.— Se- 
cureness,  se-kur'nes,  n.  The  feeling  of 
security;  the  state  of  being  secure;  safety; 
security.— Securer,  se-ku'rer,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  secures.— Security,  se-ku'- 
ri-ti,  n.  [Fr.  securite',  L.  securitas.]  The 
state  of  being  secure;  freedom  from  appre- 
hension; confidence  of  safety;  sometimes, 
over-confidence;  freedom  from  danger  or 
risk;  safety;  that  which  secures  or  makes 
safe;  something  that  secures  against  pecu- 
niary loss;  surety:  a  person  who  engages 
himself  for  the  performance  of  another's 
obligations;  an  evidence  of  property,  as  a 
bond,  a  certificate  of  stock,  or  the  like 
(government  securities). 

Securiform,  se-ku'ri-form,  a.  [L.  securis, 
an  axe  or  hatchet,  and  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

Sedan,  Sedan-chair,  se-dan',  n.  [From 
Sedan,  in  France,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used.]  A  covered  chair  or  kind 
of  ornamental  box  for  carrying  one  person, 
borne  on  poles  by  two  men. 

Sedate,  se-dat',  a.    [L.  sedatus,  from  sedo, 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Be.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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to  calm  or  appease,  to  cause  to  subside, 
I'm  of  sedeo,  to  sit  (seenalBoln  sedentary, 
scdinu nt,  session,  prtside,  rstids,  supercede. 
assiduous,  bo.);  wne  root  a*  aft,  Sit.] 
Calm  or  tranquil  La  Feelings  ami  manner; 
serene;  unruffled  i>y  patuon;  staid;  un- 
moved.—Sedately,  sf  dai/ii,  adv.  In  i 
sedate  manner:  calmly. —  Scdateness, 
sc-dat'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sedate;  oompoBure  of  mind  <>r  manner; 
serenity:  tranquillity.— Sedative  ied'a- 
tiv,  a.  Tending  to  calm  or  tranquillize; 
med.  allaying  irritability  and  Irritation; 
assuaging  pain.  —  n.  A  medicine  which 
allays  irritability  and  irritation,  and  which 
assuages  pain. 

Sedentary,  sed'en-ta-ri,  a.  [L.  stdentarins, 
from  sedene,  sedentis,  ppr.  of  stdeo,  to  sit. 
Sedate.]  Accustomed  to  sit  much;  requir- 
ing much  sitting  (a  sedentary  occupation); 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting.— Sed- 
entarily, sed'en-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  seden- 
tary manner.— Sedentariness,  sed'en-ta- 
ri-ueB,  7i.    The  state  of  being  sedentary. 

Sederunt,  se-de'runt,  n.  [Third  pers.  pi. 
perf.  indie,  of  sedeo  to  sit;  lit.  they  sat.] 
A  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court  or  other 
body  of  men;  a  more  or  less  formal  meet- 
ing of  any  association  or  company. 

Sedge,  sej,  n.  f A.Sax.  secg=Sa.  segg,  L.G. 
segge,  a  reed,  sedge;  same  root  as  in  L.  seco, 
to  cut,  being  a  plant  with  sword-like  leaves.] 
The  popular  name  of  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants  growing  mostly  in  marshes 
and  swamps  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
distinguished  from  the  grasses  by  having 
the  stem  destitute  of  joints.— Sedge-bi  rd , 
Sedge-warbler,  n.  A  species  of  warbler, 
a  summer  visitor  to  Britain,  frequenting 
the  sedgy  banks  of  streams.— Sedgy,  sej'i, 
a.    Overgrown  with  sedge. 

Sedilia,  se-dil'i-a,  n.pl.  [L.  sedile,  a  seat.] 
Arch,  stone  seats  in  the  south  wail  of  the 
chancel  of  many  churches  and  cathedrals. 

Sediment,  sed'i-ment,  n.  [L.  sedimentum, 
from  sedeo,  to  settle.  Sedate.]  The  mat- 
ter which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  water 
or  any  other  liquid;  settlings;  lees;  dregs. 
—Sedimentary,  sed-i-men'ta-ri,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  sediment;  formed  by  sediment 
or  matter  that  has  subsided.— Sedimentary 
rocks,  rocks  which  have  been  formed  by 
materials  deposited  by  water,  and  as  a 
rule  are  stratified.  —  Sedimentation, 
sed'i-men-ta"shon,  n.  The  disposition  or 
accumulation  of  sediment. 

Sedition,  se-disb'on,  n.  [L.  seditio,  sedi- 
tionis,  discord,  sedition  —  sed,  apart,  and 
itio,  itionis,  a  going,  from  eo,  itum,  to  go. 
Itinerant.]  A  factious  commotion  in  a 
state,  not  amounting  to  an  insurrection; 
the  stirring  up  of  such  a  commotion;  such 
offences  against  the  state  as  have  the  like 
tendency  with,  but  do  not  amount  to  trea- 
son.— Seditlonary,  se-dish'on-a-ri,  n.  An 
inciter  or  promoter  of  sedition.  —  Se- 
ditions, se-dish'us,  a.  [L.  seditiosus.] 
Pertaining  to  sedition;  exciting  or  aiding  in 
sedition;  guilty  of  sedition.— Seditiously, 
se-dish'us-li,  adv.  In  a  seditious  manner. — 
Seditionsness,  se-dish'us-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  seditious. 

Seduce,  se-duY,  v.t. —  seduced,  seducing. 
[L.  seduco  —  se,  apart,  and  duco,  to  lead. 
Duke.]  To  draw  aside  or  entice  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty;  to  lead  astray; 
to  corrupt;  specifically,  to  entice  to  a  sur- 
render of  chastity.  —  Sedncement,  se- 
dus'ment,  n.  The  act  of  seducing;  seduc- 
tion; the  means  employed  to  seduce. — 
Seducer,  se-du'ser,  n.  One  that  seduces; 
one  who  by  deception  or  the  like  persuades 
a  female  to  surrender  her  chastity. — Scdu- 
cible,  se-du'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  se- 
duced. —  Seducingly,  se-dQ'sing-li,  adv. 
In  a  seducing  manner. — Seduction,  se- 
duk'shon,  n.  [L.  seductio,  seductionis.]  The 
act  of  seducing;  the  act  or  crime  of  per- 
suading a  female,  by  flattery  or  deception, 
to  surrender  her  chastity.  —  Seductive, 
Sedncive.t  se-duk'tiv,  se-du'siv,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  seduce;  apt  to  mislead  by  flattering 
appearances;  alluring;  enticing. — Seduc- 
tively, se-duk'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  seductive 
manner. 
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Sedulous,  sed'u-lus,  a.     [L.  sedidus,  from 
sedeo,  to  sit;  m  assiduotts,  from  attidto. 

Skdatk.]  Assiduous;  diligent  in  applica- 
tion; steady  and  persevering  in  endeavours 
to  effect  an  object;  steadily  industrious.— 
Sedulously,  scd'u-lus-ii,  adv.  in  a  ted 
uloui  manner:  assiduously.— Seduhms- 
ik-hh,  Sedulity,  Bed'O-lus-nea,  se-du'ii  tt, 
11.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sedulous; 
assiduity. 

See,  so,  v.t. — pret.  saw,  pp.  seen,  ppr.  seeing. 
[A.Sax.  sedn,  to  see -=  Icel.  sjd,  Dan.  see,  D. 
..'an,  Goth.  8aihwan,  G.  sehen — to  see;  same 
root  as  L.  sequor,  to  follow.]  To  perceive 
by  the  eye;  to  behold;  to  perceive  mentally; 
to  form  a  conception  or  idea  of;  to  under- 
stand; to  comprehend;  to  give  attention  to; 
to  examine;  to  attend  or  escort  (to  see  a 
lady  home);  to  have  communication  with; 
to  meet  or  associate  with;  to  visit  (to  go  to 
see  a  friend);  to  experience;  to  know  by 
personal  experience  (to  see  death).  .".Simply 
to  see  is  often  an  involuntary,  and  always 
a  mechanical  act;  to  perceive  implies  gene- 
rally or  always  the  intelligence  of  a  prepared 
mind;  to  observe  implies  to  look  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing.  —  v.i.  To  have  the 
power  or  sense  of  sight;  to  perceive  men- 
tally; to  discern;  to  understand:  often 
with  through  or  into;  to  examine  or  inquire; 
to  consider;  to  be  attentive;  to  take  heed; 
to  take  care.— To  see  to,  to  be  attentive  to; 
to  look  after;  to  take  care  of.— To  see  about 
a  thing,  to  pay  some  attention  to  it;  to  con- 
sider it.— See  to  it,  look  well  to  it;  attend; 
consider;  take  care. — Let  me  see,  let  us  see, 
phrases  used  to  introduce  the  particular 
consideration  of  a  subject.  —  interj.  Lo ! 
look!  observe!  behold!— Seeing,  se'ing, 
conj.  Because;  inasmuch  as;  since;  con- 
sidering; taking  into  account  that.— Seer, 
se'er  or  ser,  n.  One  who  sees;  one  who 
foresees  future  events;  a  prophet.— Seer- 
sllll),  se'er-ship  or  ser'ship,  n.  The  office 
or  quality  of  a  seer. 

See,  se,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  se,  sed,  from  L. 
sedes,  a  seat,  from  stem  of  sedeo,  to  sit. 
Sedate.]  The  seat  of  episcopal  power; 
the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or 
archbishop. 

Seed,  sed,  n.  [A.Sax.  saed,  from  sdwan,  to 
sow;  Icel.  scethi,  Dan.  seed,  D.  zaat,  G.  saat. 
Sow.]  The  impregnated  and  matured  ovule 
of  a  plant,  containing  an  embryo,  which 
may  be  developed,  and  converted  into  an 
individual  similar  to  that  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin ;  one  of  the  grains  or 
fruits  of  wheat  and  many  other  plants, 
though  sometimes  the  seed  is  contained 
in  the  fruit;  the  fecundating  fluid  of  male 
animals;  the  semen;  that  from  which  any- 
thing springs;  first  principle;  progeny; 
offspring;  children;  descendants. — To  run 
to  seed.  Under  Run. — v.i.  To  produce  seed; 
to  shed  the  seed.— v.t.  To  sow;  to  supply 
with  seed;  to  ornament  with  seed-like  de- 
corations. —  Seed-bed,  n.  A  piece  of 
ground  prepared  for  receiving  seed.— Seed- 
cake, n.  A  sweet  cake  containing  aro- 
matic seeds.  —  Seed-corn,  n.  Corn  or 
grain  for  seed.— Seed-crnslier,  n.  An 
instrument  for  crushing  seed  and  expressing 
oil.— Seeded,  se'ded,  p.  and  a.  Bearing 
seed ;  sown ;  sprinkled  with  seed.— Seed- 
field,  n.  A  field  for  raising  seed.— Seedl- 
ness,  se'di-nes,  n.  State  of  being  seedy; 
shabbiness.  —  Seed-leaf,  n.  Bot.  the 
primary  leaf  developed  from  a  cotyledon.— 
Seedling,  sed'ling,  n.  A  plant  reared 
from  the  seed,  and  not  from  a  layer,  bud, 
&c. — a.  Produced  from  the  seed  (a  seedling 
pansy).— Seed-lobe,  n.  Bot.  a  seed-leaf; 
a  cotyledon.— Seed-oil,  n.  Oil  expressed 
from  seeds.  —  Seed-nearl,  n.  A  small 
pearl  resembling  a  grain  or  seed  in  size  or 
form.— Seedsman,  sedz'man,  n.  A  per- 
son who  deals  an  seeds ;  one  who  scatters 
seed  (Shah.).— Seed-time,  n.  The  season 
proper  for  sowing.— Seed-vessel,  n.  Bot. 
the  pericarp  which  contains  the  seeds.— 
Seedy,  se'di,  a.  Abounding  with  seeds; 
running  to  seed;  worn-out;  shabby;  poor 
and  miserable-looking;  feeling  or  appearing 
wretched,  as  after  a  debauch  (colloq.). 

Seeing,  conj.    Under  See. 

Seek,  sek,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  sought  (O.E. 
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aeke,  A.Sax.  se'ean,  to  seek,  pret.  sdhU,  \ 
sdht;  lcel.  ea-kja,   Dan.  sOge,  Sw. 
zoeken,  (J.   suchen,  Goth.  hoIjuil;   akin 
sake.     Beseech  is  from  seek,  wit  Ii  prefix  6< 
To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  look  for;  . 
search  for;   to  take  pains  to  find:  oft 
followed  by  out;   to  ask  for;  to  solicit; 
try  to  gain;  to  go  to;  to  resort  to;  to  h» 
recourse  to;  to  aim  at;  to  attempt;  tostn 
after  (to  seek  a  person's  life  or  his  ruin); , 
search.— v.i.  To  make  search  or  inquiry; 
endeavour;  to  make  an  effort  or  attem 
to  try ;  to  use  solicitation. — To  seek  ufi 
to  make  pursuit  of;  to  attempt  to  find 
take.— To  seek  for,  to  endeavour  to 
To  be  to  seek,  to  require  to  be  Bought  f. 
to  be  wanting  or  desiderated  (the  work 
still  to  seek).— Seeker,  sek'er,  n.  One  tl 
seeks;  an  inquirer. 

Seel,  sel,  v.t.  [Ft.  tiller,  siller,  from  cil, 
cilium,  an  eyelash.]  To  close  the  eyes  0 
hawk  with  a  thread:  a  term  of  falconry; 
blind;  to  hoodwink  {Shale). 
Seem,  seni,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  siman,  to  cone 
ate,  to  adjust,  to  seem,  from  root  of  sun, 
To  appear;  to  present  the  appearance 
being;  to  be  only  in  appearance  and  1 
really;  to  show  one's  self  or  itself ;  hen 
to  assume  an  air;  to  pretend;  to  appear 
one's  opinion  or  judgment;  to  be  thoug 
to  appear  to  one's  self;  to  imagine;  to  f 
as  if  (I  still  seem  to  hear  his  voice).- 
seems,  it  would  appear;  it  appears. —It  set 
to  me— I  think;  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 
Formerly  seem  was  often  used  impersona 
in  such  phrases  as  me  seems,  him  sum 
hence  meseems  as  a  single  word.— Seem* 
sem'er,  n.  One  who  seems;  one  who  can 
an  appearance  or  semblance.— Seem  ii 
sem'ing,  p.  and  a.  Appearing;  having  1 
appearance  or  semblance,  whether  real 
not;  specious  or  plausible  in  appearance 
n.  Appearance;  show;  semblance,  especu 
a  false  appearance.— Seemingly,  se 
ing-li,  adv.  As  it  would  seem  ;  apparem 
ostensibly;  in  appearance.— Seemli lie 
sem'li-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be , 
seemly.  —  Seemly,  sem'li,  a.  [Same 
Icel.  scemiligr,  from  scemr,  fit,  seem 
Becoming;  fitting;  suitable;  decent;  proj' 
—adv.  Becomingly. 
Seen,  sen,  pp.  of  see. 
Seep,  sep,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  sipian,  to  abso 
akin  sip.]    To  percolate;  to  ooze. 

Seer,  under  See. 

See-saw,  se'sa,  n.  [A  reduplicated  fo1 
of  saw,  the  motion  resembling  the  act 
sawing.]  A  game  in  which  two  childr 
one  on  each  end  of  a  long  piece  of  tim 
balanced  on  a  support,  move  attentat 
up  and  down;  a  motion  or  action  rest 
bling  that  in  see-saw.— a.  Moving  up  £' 
down  or  to  and  fro.— v.i.  and  t.  To  movi: 
in  the  game  see-saw,  or  upward  and  do> 
ward. 

Seethe,  seTH,  v.*.— pret.  seethed,  pp.  seet, 
or  sodden,  ppr.  seething.  [A.Sax.  sedth 
to  seethe;  Icel.  sjdtha,  G.  sieden,  to  bf 
To  boil;  to  prepare  for  food  in  boil 
liquor;  to  soak;  to  steep  and  soften 
liquor.— v.i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebulliti 
to  boil;  to  be  hot.— Seether,  se'THer, 
One  who  or  that  which  seethes;  a  pot 
boiling  things. 

Seggar,  seg'iir,  n.  [Prov.E.  saggard,  t 
gar,  contr.  for  safeguard.]  The  case; 
fire-clay  in  which  fine  stoneware  is  inclo 
while  being  baked  in  the  kiln. 

Segment,  seg'ment,  n.     [L.  segment, 
from  seco,  to  cut.    Sectile.]    A  part  I 
off  or  marked  as  separate  from  others;  |1 
of  the  parts  into  which  a  body  nature 
divides  itself;  a  section;  geom.  a  part 
off  from  any  figure  by  a  line  or  plane;  I 
segment  of  a  circle,  being  the  part  contai  I 
by  an  arc  and  its  chord.— v.i.  (seg-mer 
To  divide  or  become  divided  up  Into  f  I 
ments.— Segmental,  seg-men'tal,  a.  1 
tabling  to,  consisting  of,  or  like  a  segme . 
—Segmentation,  seg-men-ta'shon  n. 
division  into  segments ;  in  animals  (1),  ' 
division  of  the  adult  body  into  success 
segments  (rings,  somites,  and  metamer, 
e.g.  in  crustacea.    (2)  See  Cleavage  (31 
Segment-saw,  n.    A  veneer  saw  wb 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  ». 
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SELF 


;    rlmetcr  oonsists  of  scgmi 

.  1  ji  diso;  xuitj.  a  in  :u  ly  circular  BRW 

,  on   1  tie   Skuk  s  ni    the 

>«'-ni«'ii l-»  heel,  11.     A 

wheel  o  part  of  whoM  periphery  only  is 

(  urc;iiil.  her.,  used  in  the  place  of  ram- 
Ma!  m  applied  to  the  griffin. 

egreffate,  seg'rc  gat,  v.t. — eegrtgated,  teg- 
[L,  t*grtgo,  segregation    se,  apart, 

.     Hoi'k.       (  J  I!  KUAKHM   S   I 

ate  from  others;  to  sot  apart.— v.i. 

ilc  or   go    apart.  —  <(.    Separate; 

Segregation,    Bcg-re-ga'shon,    n. 
[rbe  act  atiug;  separation  from 

dispersion. 
enldllla,  seg  i  dCd'ya,  n.  ArnerrySpan- 
di  tune  ami  dance. 

I'ldlitz- wafer.  Scldlitz,  sidlits,  n. 

rient  mineral  water  of  Seidlitz,  a 

iUsge  of  Bohemia.— Scidlilz-pow der, 

L     An   aperient    medicine    composed   of 

Iivlu -lie-salt,    bicarbonate    of    soda,    and 

acid,  taken  while  effervescing  in 

igulor,  Seigneur,  Ben'yer,  n.   [Fr.  set- 
It.  signore,  Sp.  senor,   Pg.  senhor, 
words  of  respectful  address,  equi- 
iKnt    to  Sir,   Mr.,   gentleman;    from  L. 
I'-nior,  elder.]    Feudal  law,  the  lord  of  a 
ae  or   manor.  —  Grand  Seignior,  a  title 
HMtimes  given  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. — 
Iclgiicurial,  S<-i^n loria  1.  sen-yb'ri-al, 
.  al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a 
tenor;   manorial. —  Seigniorage,  Sei- 
■orage,  sen'yer-aj,  n.  Somethiugclaimed 
•overeign  or  by  a  superior  as  a  pre- 
igative;  the  profit  derived  from  issuing 
lins  at  a  rate  above  their  intrinsic  value, 
r  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin  than 
fed  in  bullion;  a  royalty  or  share 
f  profit;  the  money  received  by  an  author 
\nu    his   publisher   for   copyright  of   his 
.orka.— Seigniory,  Seignory,  sen-yer-i, 
.    A  lordship;  power  or  authority  as  sove- 
.ign  lord. 

!'ine,  Seln,  sen,  n.  [Fr.  aeine,  from  L. 
mm,  Gr.  sagene,  a  seine.]  A  large  net 
;ir  catching  fish.— Seine-boat,  n.  A  fish- 
ig-boat  of  about  15  tons,  used  on  the  west 
:iast  of  England  to  carry  the  large  seiue.— 
cine- fisher,  Seiner,  sen'er,  n.  A 
idler  with  a  seine  or  net. 

ise,  sez,  v.t.  Law,  see  Seize.— Seisin, 
'zin,  n.    Seizin. 

tsmlc,  Sclsmal,  sis'mik,  sis'mal,  a. 
k.  seismos,  an  earthquake,  from  seio,  to 
,iake.]  Pertaining  to  earthquakes.— Sels- 
lograph,  sis'ruo-graf,  n.  An  electro- 
agnetic  instrument  for  registering  the 
iiocks  and  concussions  of  earthquakes. — 
fismographic,  sls-mo-graf'ik,  a.  Per- 
I  ining  to  seismography  or  the  seismograph. 
Seismograpuy,  sls-mog'ra-fi,  n.  A 
•scription  or  account  of  earthquakes. — 
.'iciuologie.  sls-mo-loj'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
seismology.— Seismologist,  Scisnio- 
»}jne,  sls-mol'o-jist,  sis'mo-log,  n.  A 
udent  of,  or  one  versed  in  seismology. — 
'isniology,  sis-mol'o-ji,  n.  The  science 
.  earthquakes;  that  department  of  science 
neh  treats  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
Seismometer.  Seismoscope,  sis- 
om'et-er,  sis'mo-skop,  n.  An  instrument 
r  measuring  the  direction  and  force  of 
irthquakes  and  similar  concussions.  — 
'Isinometry,  sls-mom'et-ri,  n.  The 
Basurement  of  the  force  and  direction  of 
rthquakes,  &c. ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
ling  the  seismometer. 

Mze,  sez,  v.t. — seized,  seizing.  [Fr.  saisir, 
.seize,  from  O.H.G.  sezzan,  sazjan,  Goth. 
jan,  to  set.  Set.J  To  suddenly  lay  hold 
;  to  gripe  or  grasp  suddenly;  to  take 
ssession  by  force,  or  by  virtue  of  legal 
thority ;  to  have  a  sudden  and  powerful 
ect  on;  to  attack  (a  fever  seizes  a  patient); 
lay  hold  of  by  the  mind;  to  comprehend; 
ut.  to  fasten  two  ropes,  or  different  parts 
one  rope,  together  with  a  cord;  law,  to 
tke  possessed;  to  put  in  possession  of: 
w»  of  before  the  thing  possessed.  —  v.i. 
ith  071  or  upon,  to  fall  on  and  grasp;  to 
;e  hold  of;  to  take  possession  of .— Seiza- 
e,  se'za-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  seized; 


liable  to  be  taken,    Scl/.cr, m '.  <  r,  v.  One 
who  or  thai  which  seizes.    Seizin,  si 

11.  I  Fr.  sai  .  fri  >m  ^ 

1 ;  the  net  of  taking  1 
■ion  ;   the  thins  Sci/J  n_ 

/ioK,  a.  An  ut.  tne  cord  or  cords  used  1 
tenlng  ropat  together.-  Seizor,  afi'cor,  v. 
.  one  v  bo  seises  or  takea  poesi  1 

Seizure,  sc'ziir,  11.     The  act  of  mixing  or 

•  sudden  hold;  n  taking  into  1 
■ion;  the  thing  seized  or  I 

of;  a  sudden  attack  of  some  disease. 
Scjanl,  Sejennt,  M-'jant,  u.  (O.Fr.,from 
1  edett,  to  tit.]  Bitting,  a  heraldlo  term 
applied  to  mi  animal  in  the  position  ol  a 
sit  ting  eat.  When  the  Core  paws  are  raised 
till  1  lie  ground,  the  term  is  sijunt  end. 

Srjoin,  sc-join',  v.t.  [Prefix  se,  apart,  and 
joiu.\    To  separate. 

Selachian,  Be-la'ki-an,  n.  [Gr.  selachos,  a 
shark.]  Any  lish  of  the  shark  or  dog-fish 
family. 

Selnh,  sola,  ft.    THeb.]    A  note  in  tl 
of  the  Psalms,  supposed  to  indicate  a  musi- 
cal direction. 

Seldom,  sel'dom,  adv.  [A.Sax.  teldan, 
A  hliim  =  Icel.  sjaldan,  Dan.  sielden,  D.  zel- 
den,  G.  selten;  from  A.Sax.  seld,  Goth,  sihl, 
rare.]  Rarely;  not  often;  not  frequently. — 
a.  Rare;  uufrequent.— Seldomness,  sel'- 
dom-nes,  n.    Rareness;  infrequency. 

Select,  se-lekt',  v.t.  [L.  seligo,  selcctum — 
se,  from,  and  lego,  to  pick,  cull,  or  gather. 
Legend.]  To  choose  and  take  from  a 
number;  to  take  by  preference  from  among 
others;  to  pick  out;  to  cull. — a.  Taken 
from  a  number  by  preference;  picked  out 
by  reason  of  excellence ;  choice ;  picked. — 
Selection,  se-lek'shon,  n.  [L.  selectio,  se- 
lectionis.)  The  act  of  selecting;  a  taking 
by  preference  from  a  number;  a  thing  or 
things  selected  from  others.  —  Natural 
selection,  that  process  in  nature  by  which 
plants  and  animals  best  fitted  for  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  placed  survive, 
propagate,  and  spread,  while  the  less  fitted 
die  out  and  disappear;  survival  of  the  fit- 
test.—Selective,  se-lek'tiv,  a.  Selecting; 
tending  to  select.— Selectne.SS,  se-lekt'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  select. 
— Selector,  se-lek'ter,  n.  One  that  selects. 

Selenium,  se-le'ni-um,  n.  [From  Gr. 
selene,  the  moon;  so  named  from  its  being 
associated  with  tellurium,  from  L.  tellus, 
the  earth.]  A  non-metallic  element,  in 
general  chemical  analogies  related  to  sul- 
phur and  tellurium,  often  occurring  in  iron 
pyrites,  and  when  precipitated  forming  a 
red  powder.— Selcnate,  sel'en-at,  n.  A 
compound  of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. — 
Selenic,  Selenious,  se-len'ik,  se-le'ni-us, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  selenium. 
— Selenide,  sel'en-id,  n.  A  compound  of 
selenium  with  one  other  element  or  radical. 
— Seleniferons,  sel-e-nif'er-us,  a.  Con- 
taining selenium;  yielding  selenium. — Sel- 
enitc,  sel'en-It,  n.  Foliated  or  crystallized 
sulphate  of  lime.— Selenitic,  sel-e-nit'ik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  selenite.— Seleniuret- 
ted,  se-le'nu-ret-ed,  a.  Containiug  sele- 
nium; combined  with  selenium. 

Selenography,  sel-e-nog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr. 
selene,  the  moon,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  moon  and  its  pheno- 
mena; the  art  of  picturing  the  face  of  the 
moon.— Selenograph,  se-le'no-graf,  n.  A 
picture  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  or  part 
of  it.  —  Selenographer,  Selenogra- 
phist,  sel-e-nog'ra-fer,  sel-e-nog'ra-fist,  n. 
One  versed  in  selenography.— Selenogra- 
plilc,  Selenograpliical,  se-le'no-graf"- 
ik,  se-le'n5-graf"i-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  se- 
lenography. —  Selenology,  sel-e-nol'o-ji, 
n.  [Gr.  selene,  and  logos,  description.]  That 
branch  of  astronomical  science  which  treats 
of  the  moon.— Selenological,  se-le'no- 
loj"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  selenology. 

Self,  self;  pi.  Selves,  selvz.  [A.Sax.  self, 
selfa  =  D.  zelf,  Dan.  selv,  Icel.  sjdlfr,  G. 
selb,  Goth,  silba.]  A  word  affixed  to  certain 
personal  pronouns  to  express  emphasis  or 
distinction;  also  when  the  pronoun  is  used 
reflexively.  Thus  for  emphasis,  I  myself 
will  write ;  I  will  examine  for  myself;  thou 
thyself  shalt  go;  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself. 
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uniform  colour  (with  pi  Selfs).  Selj 
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n  iy  same:  still  d  sd  In  Huk  sense  In  the 
compound  Self-abasement, 

a,    Degradation  of  one's  self  bj  oni  'i  own 
act.    Self-acting,  a.    Acting  ol  1 
applied  to  automatio  contrivances  for  supei 
m  dins  the  manipulation  which  would  0 
wise  be  required   in   the  management   of 
machines.-- Self-action,  a.    Action  by 
or  originating  in  0  Self* 

adjusting,  a.    Adjusting  It  ■  it  bj 
mi  1 1 .01  in     Self-aggrandlzement.fi 
The  aggrandisement  or  exaltation  ol 
self.-  Self-aaserl  i  n  g,  Self-assert  1  \  e, 

a.  Forward  in  asserting  one's  self,  or  one  h 
rights  and  claims.  —  Sell-asscrlion,  n. 
The  act  of  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  own 
rights  or  claims;  a  nutting  one's  sell  f..r 
ward  in  an  assuming  manner.  —  S«'IC- 
aSSnmed,  a.  Assumed  by  one's  own  act 
or  by  one's  own  authority.— Self>l»egol- 
ten,  a.  Begotten  by  one's  self  or  one's 
own  powers  —  Sell-ldinded,  a.  Blinded 
by  one's  own  actions  or  Qualities.-  Self- 
eiosing,  a.  Closing  of  itself;  closing  or 
shutting  automatically.— Sol f -colon red, 
a.  All  of  one  colour,  as  a  blossom  or  piece 
of  cloth.— Self-command,  n.  Command 
or  control  of  one's  powers  or  feelings; 
presence  of  mind;  coolness.- Self-com- 
placency, n.  Satisfaction  with  one's  self 
or  one's  own  doings.— Self-complacent, 
a.  Pleased  with  one's  6elf  or  one's  own 
doings;  self-satisfied.  —Self-conceit,  R. 
A  high  opiniou  of  one's  self;  vanity.  .". 
Syn.  under  Egotism.— Self-conceited, 
a.  Having  self-conceit;  vain ;  having  an 
over-weening  opinion  of  one's  own  merits.— 
Self-eoiiceitedness,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  self-conceited.— Sclf-coiidcm na- 
tion, n.  Condemnation  by  one's  own 
conscience.— Self-con lidence,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  self-confident. — 
Self-confident,  a.  Confident  of  one's 
own  strength  or  powers;  relying  on  the 
correctness  of  one's  own  judgment,  or  the 
competence  of  one's  own  powers,  without 
otheraid.— Self-conscious,  a.  Conscious 
of  one's  states  or  acts  as  belonging  to  one's 
self;  conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of 
observation  to  others;  apt  to  think  of  how 
one's  self  appears.  —  Self- conscious- 
ness, n.  State  of  being  self-conscious. — 
Self-contained,  a.  Wrapped  up  in  one's 
self;  reserved;  not  communicative;  a  term 
applied  (especially  in  Scotland)  to  a  house 
having  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not  ap- 
proached by  an  entrance  or  stair  common 
toothers.— Self-contempt,  n.  Contempt 
for  one's  self. — Self-contradictory,  a. 
Contradicting  itself.  —  Self-control,  n. 
Control  exercised  over  one's  self;  self-re- 
straint; self -command.— Self-convicted, 
a.  Convicted  by  one's  own  consciousness, 
knowledge,  or  avowal.— Self-cn It  lire,  n. 
Culture,  training,  or  education  of  one's  self 
without  the  aid  of  teachers.  —  Self-de- 
ceived, a.  Deceived  or  misled  respecting 
one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or  error. — 
Self-deceit,  Self-deception,  n.  De- 
ception concerning  oue's  self,  proceeding 
from  one's  own  mistake.— Self-defence, 
71.  Defence  of  one's  own  person,  property, 
or  reputation.— Self-delusion,  n.  The 
delusion  of  one's  self;  a  delusion  respecting 
one's  self.— Self-denial,  n.  The  act  of 
being  self-denying.  —  Self-denying,  a. 
Denying  one's  self;  forbearing  to  indulge 
one's  own  appetites  or  desires. — Self-de- 
stroyer, n.  One  who  destroys  himself. — 
Self-destrnction,  n.  The  destruction  of 
one's  self.— Self-destructive,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  one's  self. — Self- 
devotion,  a.  Sacrifice  of  one's  own 
interests  or  happiness  for  the  sake  of  others; 
self-sacrifice.— Self-distrust,  n.  Distrust 
of  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers.— Self- 
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educated,  a.  Educated  by  one's  own 
efforts  or  without  the  lid  of  teachers.— 
Sell-elective,  a.  Oaring  the  right  to 
elect  hmc's  self,  or,  us  r  body,  of  electing 
Its  own  members.    Self-esteem,  n.    The 

esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one's  self.— 
Self-evident,  a,  Evident  without  proof 
or  reasoning;  producing  certainty  or  clear 

conviction  upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the 
mind.  Sell-evidently,  ode.  Bj  means 
of  self-evidence.  —  Self-existence,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  self-existent. — Self- 
ex  intent,  o.  Existing  by  one's  or  its  own 
nature  or  essence,  independent  of  any  other 

cause.    Self-explanatory,  ".   capable 

of  explaining  itself;  bearing  its  meaning 
on  its  own  face;  obvious.—  Self-feeding, 
a.  Capable  of  feeding  one's  self  or  itself; 
keeping  up  automatically  a  supply  of  any- 
thing of  which  there  is  a  constant  consump- 
tion (a  self-f<r<iiiiti  boiler,  furnace,  printing- 
press,  &c.).— Self-fcrtlllzation,  n.  Bot. 
the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  pollen  from 
the  same  flower.— Self-fertilized,  />.  and 
a.  Bot.  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen.— Self- 
governed,  «.  Governed  by  one's  self  or 
itself.—  Self-government,  n.  The  gov- 
ernment of  jne's self;  self-control;  asystem 
of  government  by  which  the  mass  of  a 
nation  ye  people  appoint  the  rulers. — Self- 
help  n.  Assistance  of  or  by  one's  self; 
the  use  of  one's  own  powers  to  attain  one's 
ends.  —  Self-  Importance,  n.  High 
opinion  of  one's  self;  pride. — Self-im- 
portant, a.  Important  in  one's  own  es- 
teem; pompous.— Self-imposed,  a.  Im- 
posed or  voluntarily  taken  on  one's  self  (a 
self-imposed  task).  —  Self- Induction. 
The  production  in  a  circuit  of  an  induced 
current  by  the  variation  (especially  starting 
or  stopping)  of  the  current  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit; the  unit  is  the  henry. — Self-indul- 
gence, n.  Free  indulgence  of  one's  pas- 
sions or  appetites.— Self-indulgent,  a. 
Indulging  one's  self;  gratifying  one's  own 
passions,  desires,  or  the  like.  —  Self-In- 
flicted, a.  Inflicted  by  or  on  one's  self.— 
Self-interest,  n.  Interest  or  concern  for 
one's  self;  one's  own  advantage. — Self- 
interested,  a.  Particularly  concerned  for 
one's  self;  selfish.  —  Self-invited,  a. 
Come  without  being  asked.  —  Self-in- 
VOlved,  a.  Wrapped  up  in  one's  self  or 
in  one's  thoughts.  —  Selfisb,  selfish,  a. 
Caring  only  or  chiefly  for  self;  regarding 
one's  own  interest  chiefly  or  solely;  pro- 
ceeding from  love  of  self;  influenced  solely 
by  private  advantage.  —  Selfishly,  self- 
ish-li,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner.— Selfish- 
ness, self'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
selfish;  devotion  to  one's  own  interests  with 
carelessness  of  others.  —  Self-  know- 
ledge, n.  The  knowledge  of  one's  own 
real  character,  abilities,  worth,  or  demerit. 
Self-love,  n.  The  love  of  one's  own  per- 
son or  happiness;  the  natural  feeling  which 
impels  every  rational  creature  to  preserve 
his  life  and  promote  his  own  happiness.— 
Self-luminous,  a.  Luminous  of  itself; 
possessing  in  itself  the  property  of  emitting 
light.  —  Self-made,  a.  Made  by  one's 
self;  having  risen  in  the  world  by  one's  own 
exertions  (a  self-made  man). — Self-mur- 
der, n.  The  murder  of  one's  self;  suicide. 
—Self-murderer,  n.  A  suicide— Self- 
opinion,  n.  Exalted  opinion  of  one's 
self;  self-conceit.  — Self-opinloned,  a. 
Valuing  one's  own  opinion  highly. — Self- 
pollinatlon,  self-pol'lin-a"shon.  [From 
pollen.]  Pollination  of  a  flower  by  its  own 
pollen.— Self-possessed,  a.  Composed; 
not  excited  or  flustered;  cool;  not  disturbed. 
—  Self-possession,  n.  The  possession 
of  one's  powers;  presence  of  mind;  calm- 
ness; self-command.  —  Self-praise,  n. 
The  praise  of  one's  self;  self-applause. — 
Self-preservation,  n.  The  preserva- 
tion of  one's  self  from  destruction  or  injury. 
—Self- registering,  a.  Registering  auto- 
matically; an  epithet  applied  to  any  in- 
strument so  contrived  as  to  record  its  own 
indications  of  phenomena  (a  self-registering 
barometer,  thermometer,  or  the  like.  — 
Self-regulated,  a.  Regulated  by  one's 
self  or  itself. —Self-regulative,  a.  Tend- 
ing or  serving  to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself. 
— Self-reliance,  n.  Reliance  on  one's 
own  powers.— Self-reliant,  a.    Relying 


OB  one's  self ;  trusting  to  one's  own  powers. 
Self-relying,  a.    Depending  on  one's 

self.- -Self-renunciation,  n.    The  act 

of  renouncing  one's  own  rights  or  claims; 
self-abnegation.  Self-reproach,  n.  The 
reproach  or  censure  of  one's  own  conscience. 
Self-respect,  »  Respect  for  one's  self  or 
ones  own  character.-  Self-restrained, 
a.  Restrained  by  itself  or  by  one's  own 
power  of  will.— Self-restraint,  n.  Re- 
straint or  control  imposed  on  one's  self;  self- 
command ;  self-control.— Self-rig  hi  con  h, 
a.  Righteous  in  one's  own  esteem;  deem 
ing  one's  self  righteous  above  others. — 
Self-rlghteousness,  n.  Reliance  on 
one's  own  supposed  righteousness;  false  or 
Pharisaical  righteousness.  —  Self-sacri- 
fice, n.  Sacrifice  of  one's  self  or  of  self- 
interest.—  Self-sacrificing,  a.  Yielding 
up  one's  own  interest,  feelings,  &c;  sacri- 
ficing one's  self.  —  Sclf-saillC,  a.  The 
very  same;  identical.— Self-satisfied,  a. 
Satisfied  with  one's  self.— Self-seeker,  n. 
One  who  seeks  only  his  own  interest.  — 
Self-seeking,  a.  Seeking  one's  own  in- 
terest or  happiness;  selfish.— Self-Styled, 
a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's  self;  called  by 
a  title  assumed  without  warrant. — Seif- 
snfficiency,  Self-sufliclence,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  self-sufficient.— 
Self-sufficient,  a.  Independent  of  the 
aid  of  others;  having  undue  confidence  in 
one's  own  strength,  ability,  or  endowments; 
conceited;  overbearing.— Self-taught,  a. 
Taught  by  one's  self;  educated  without  a 
teacher  (a  self-taught  genius).— Self-will, 
n.  Determination  to  have  one's  own  way 
wilfulness;  obstinacy. —Self-willed,  a. 
Governed  by  one's  own  will;  wilful;  not 
accommodating  or  compliant;  obstinate. 
Sell.t  sel,  n.  [Fr.  selle,  L.  sella,  a  seat,  a 
saddle.]    A  saddle. 

Sell,  sel,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  sold.  [A.Sax. 
sellan,  syllan,  to  give,  to  deliver  up;  L.G. 
sellen,  Icel.  selja,  to  sell,  to  deliver;  Goth. 
saljan,  to  offer;  akin  sale.']  To  transfer  to 
another  for  an  equivalent;  to  give  up  for  a 
consideration ;  to  dispose  of  for  something 
else,  especially  for  money;  correlative  to 
buy;  to  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale 
of;  to  take  a  bribe  for;  to  betray.— To  sell 
one's  life  dearly,  to  cause  great  loss  to  those 
who  take  one's  life.— To  sell  a  person  up,  to 
sell  his  goods  to  pay  his  creditors. — v.i.  To 
practise  selling;  to  be  sold;  to  fetch  a  price. 
— To  sell  out,  to  sell  one's  commission  in 
the  army  and  retire  from  the  service;  to 
dispose  of  all  one's  shares  in  a  company.— 
Seller,  sel'er,  n.    One  who  sells;  a  vender. 

Sellanders,  Sellenders,  sel'au-derz, 
sel'en-derz,  n.  [Fr.  solandres.]  A  skin  dis- 
ease in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastern  owing  to 
a  want  of  cleanliness. 

Selters-water,  sel'terz  or  zel'terz,  n.  A 
medicinal  mineral  water  found  at  Nieder- 
Selters  in  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  Nassau, 
Germany ;  called  incorrectly  Seltzer-water. 
— Seltzogene,  selt'zo-jen,  n.  A  gazogene. 

Selvas,  Sllvas,  sel'vaz,  sil'vaz,  n.pl.  [L. 
silva,  a  wood.]  The  great  forest  plains  of 
the  Amazon. 

Selvedge,  Selvage,  sel'vej,  sel'vaj,  n. 
[From  self  and  edge:  lit.  an  edge  formed  of 
the  stuff  itself:  comp.  D.  zelfkant,  zelfegge, 
G.  selbende,  lit.  self-edge,  self-end.  1  A 
woven  border,  or  border  of  close  work,  on 
a  fabric  made  of  the  threads  of  the  fabric; 
a  list.— Selvedged,  Selvaged,  sel'vejd, 
sel'vajd,  a.    Having  a  selvedge. 

Selves,  selvz,  pi.  of  self. 

Semaphore,  sem'a-for,  n.  [Gr.  sema,  a 
sign,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  A  kind  of  tele- 
graph or  apparatus  for  conveying  informa- 
tion by  signals  visible  at  a  distance.  — 
Semaphorie,  Semaphorlcal,  sem-a- 
for'ik,  sem-a-for'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  sema- 
phores ;  telegraphic— Semaphorieally, 
sem-a-for'i-kal-i,  adv.  By  means  of  a  sem- 
aphore.— Semaphorist,  se-maf'or-ist,  n. 
One  who  has  charge  of  a  semaphore. 

Semasiology,  se'ma-8i-ol"o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  s§- 
masia,  signification,  sema,  a  sign.]  The 
signification  of  words. 

Somatology,  se-ma-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  sema, 
simatos,  a  sign,  and  logos,  discourse.]    The 


doctrine  of  signs;  the  science  of  language 
as  expressed  by  signs. 

Semblance,  sem'blans,  n.  [Fr.  semblnw.t 
from  sembler,  to  seem,  to  appear,  from  I, 
siiuilare,  simulare,  to  make  like,  froti 
8imilis,  like.  Similar.]  Similarity 
semblance;  external  figure  or  api"  ■ 
form  ;  a  form  or  figure  representing  some 
thing;  likeness;  image. 

Scnicc,  the  heraldic  term  for  powdere. 
or  sown,  when  used  in  connection  witl' 
fleurs-de  lis. 

Semeiography,   se-mi-og'ra-fi,  n.    \c,i 

s&meion,  a  sign,  and  yrapfuj,  to  write.  | 
doctrine  of  signs;  pathol.  a  description  c 
the    marks   or   symptoms   of    diseases. 
Scmelographlc,  se'mI-o-graf"ik,  a.  Pei 
tabling  to  Bemciography.  —  Seinelologl 
cal,  se'mI-6-loj"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  m 
meiology.— Semeiology,  se-ml-ol'o-j. 
[Gr.  se~meion,  and  logos,  discourse.]     Tli 
doctrine  of  signs;  semeiotics.— Seinelom 
eter,  se-mi-om'et-er,  n.    [Gr.  simeion,  an 
metron,  measure.]    A  fanciful  test  inventc 
to  measure  the  relative  greatness  of  mi 
acles.   (Farrar).— Seiiieiotlc,  so-ml-ot'il 
a.    Relating  to  semeiotics.— Seiiieiotlc 
se-mi-ot'iks,  n.    The  science  of  signs;  tl 
language   of  signs;    pathol.    that  bratx 
which  teaches  how  to  judge  of  sympton , 
in  the  human  body. 

Semen,  se'men,  n.  [L.,  from  root  of  ser 
to  sow.]  The  seed  or  fecundating  fluid  1 
male  animals;  sperm. 

Semese.t  sem-es',  a.     [L.  semesus—stm 
half,  and  esus,  eaten,  from  edo,  esum, 
eat.]    Half-eaten. 

Semester,  se-mes'ter,  ».  \"L.  seme»tr\ 
half-yearly — sex,  six,  and  mensis,  montl 
A  oeriod  or  term  of  six  months. 

Semi,  sem'i.  [L.  semi,  Gr.  hemi.]  A  pref 
signifying  half;  half  of;  in  part;  partial! 
The  compounds  are  generally  of  very  0 
vious  meaning  if  the  latter  parts  be  kuow 
and  we  give  only  a  certain  number  of  the 
below. 

Semi-Arian,  sem-i-a'ri-an,  n.  Oneofii 
ecclesiastical  sect  who  acquiesced  in  sot 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  but  reject' 
others. 

Semi-attached,  sem'i-at-tacht",  a.  T,\ 
tially  attached  or  united.  —Semi-attach 
house,  one  of  two  houses  joined  togetb 
but  both  standing  apart  from  others. 

Semihreve,  sem'i-brev,  n.     [From  se' 
and  breve.]    Music,  a  note  of  half  the  dui' 
tion  or  time  of  the  breve,  equivalent  to  t 
minims,  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers. 

Semicircle,  sem'i-ser-kl,  n.  [L.  semic1 
cuius.]  The  half  of  a  circle;  the  part  ol 
circle  comprehended  between  its  diame! 
and  half  of  its  circumference;  any  body 
the  form  of  a  half  circle—  Seiliicircul.i 
sem-i-ser'ku-ler.  a.  Having  the  form  oi 
half  circle. 

Semi-circumference,  sem'i-ser-kun 
fer-ens,  n.    Half  the  circumference. 

Semicolon,  sem'i-ko-lon,  n.  [Semi  a 
colon.]  The  punctuation  mark  or  point  ( 
marking  a  pause  of  less  duration  than  I 
colon,  and  more  than  the  comma:  used 
distinguish  the  conjunct  members  of 
sentence. 

Semi-columnar,  sem'i-ko-lum"ner, 
Like  a  half  column;  flat  on  one  side  ? 
round  on  the  other. 

Semi-conscious,  sem-i-kon'shus,  a.  1 
perfectly  conscious. 

Semi-cylinder,  sem-i-sil'in-der,  n.  B 
of  a  cylinder  that  is  cut  longitudinally  bj 
plaue.  —  Seml-cylindric,  Senii-< 
lindrical,  sem'i-si-lin"drik,  sem'i-si-ii 
dri-kal,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  semi-cylind 

Semi-detached,  sem ' i -  de  -  tacht ", 
Partly  separated:  applied  to  one  of  t 
houses  which  are  detached  from  ot 
buildings,  but  joined  together. 

Semi  -diameter,  sem'i-dl-am"et^er, 
Half  a  diameter;  a  radius. 

Semi-diurnal,  sem'i-d!-er"nal,  a. 
taining  to  or  accomplished  in  halt  a  a  | 
continuing  half  a  day. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tabe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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t>iiil-<loiil»lr.  sera  i  dnb'l,  a     Bot.  having 
he  outermost  stamens  converted  Into  pe 
;al»  wliilc  the  inner  ones  remain  perfect, 
cm!  -  Doscular,    semi  •  flosculous, 

|0isj|afloiru lose,  ■»  [Semi,  and  1-  floe 
'Hiu*.  i*  lit t If  Hower. )  Bot.  having  the 
Ktrolla  split  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  in 
he  Ugule  of  composites. 
ciiii-lliiltl.  sem-i-tlu'id,  a.  Imperfectly 
hn.l. 

BjBt-llgneous,  sem  i  lig'ne-us,  a.    Par- 
islly  ligneous  or  woody;  bot.  woody  at  the 
l»M  and  herbaceous  at  the  top. 
I'tiillor.  sem'i-lor,  n.    [Prefix  semi,  half, 
.nd  Fr.  Vor,  gold.]    An  alloy,  consisting  of 
:vo  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  used 
,ir  manufacturing  cheap  jewelry,  &c. 
iiii-liinar,    sem-i-lu'ner,   a.    [L.    semi, 
.ilt'.  and  himi,  the  moon.]    Resembling  in 
ormahalf -moon.— Semi-lunar  valves,  anat. 
oree  Talves  at  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
lonary  artery  aud  aorta. 
-iili-iiiotnllle,  8em'i-me-tal"ik,  a.    Par- 
.ally  metallic  in  character. 
'int-miite.  sem'i-mut,  a.    Applied  to  a 
mon  who,  owing  to  losing  the  sense  of 
eariug,  has  lost  also  to  a  great  extent  the 
iculty  of  speech. 

'ininal,  sem'i-nal,  a.  [L.  seminalis,  from 
MWk  seed,  from  stem  of  sero,  to  sow. 
ow.l  Pertaining  to  seed  or  semen,  or  to 
is  elements  of  reproduction;  contained  in 
>ed;  germinal;  rudimentary.— Semi  na- 
ian.  Seminarist,  sem-i-na'ri-an,  sein'- 
na -rist,  n.  A  member  of  a  seminary;  an 
Ingush  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated  in 
foreign  seminary.  —  Seminary,  sem'i- 
;i-ri,  n.  [L.  seminar ium,  from  semen, 
minis,  seed]  A  seed  plot  t;  a  nursery  J; 
place  of  education;  any  school,  college, 
r  university  in  which  persons  are  instruc- 
'•&  —  a.  Seminal;  belonging  to  seed; 
ained  or  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary : 
iid  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.— Semi- 
ation,  sem-i-na'shon,  n.  [L.  seminatio.] 
ot.  the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds;  the 
'•ocess  of  seeding.— Seminiferous,  sem- 
aif'er-us,  a.  [L.  semen,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
ice.]  Seed-bearing;  producing  seed.  — 
eminiflc,  Seminilical,  sem-i-nif'ik, 
m-i-nif 'i-kal,  a.  [L.  semen,  and  facio,  to 
ake.]  Forming  or  producing  seed  or 
men. 

mi-nymph,  sem'i-nimf,  n.  Entom.  the 
,mph  of  insects  which  undergo  a  slight 
iange  only  in  passing  to  a  perfect  state. 

myography,  se-mT-og'ra-fi,  n.    Semei- 
iraphy.— Semiology,  se-mi-ol'o-ji,  n. 
.-.meiology.  —  Semiotics,  se-mi-ot'iks, 
Semeiotics. 

i  tnl-palniate,  Semi-palmated,  sem- 
•al'roat,  sem-i-paPnia-ted,  a.  Zool.  having 
e  feet  webbed  only  partly  down  the  toes. 

imlped,  sem'i-ped,  n.  [Semi,  and  L.  pes, 
iis,  a  foot.]  Pros,  a  half-foot.— Semi- 
'dal,  sem-i-pe'dal,  a.  Pros,  containing 
lalf-foot. 

Jnl-Pelaglan,  sem/i-pe-la"ji-an,  n. 
cles.  hist,  a  follower  of  John  Cassianus, 
nonk  who,  about  the  year  430,  modified 
}  doctrines  of  Pelagius.— Senii-Pela- 
anism,  sem'i-pe-la"ji-an-izm,  n.  The 
lets  of  the  Semi-Pelagians. 

-'  ni-plantigrnde.  sem-i-plan'ti-grad,  a. 
»l  applied  to  certain  families  of  mam- 
Is,  as  the  civets  and  weasels,  in  which 
lortion  of  the  sole  of  the  hind-feet  at  least 
ipplied  to  the  ground  in  walking. 

Sniqnaver,  sem'i-kwa-ver,  n.     Music, 

Tote  of  half  the  duration  of  the  quaver ; 

1  sixteenth  of  the  semibreve. 
Suite,  semlt,  n.    [From  Sem  or  Shem, 
;est  son   of   Noah.]     A  descendant  of 

im:  one  of  the  Semitic  races;  a  Shemite. 

-  Belonging  to  Shem  or  his  descendants. 

'Pniltic,  se-mit'ik,  a.  Relating  to  Shem 
'his  descendants;  pertaining  to  the  He- 
[w  race  or  any  of  those  kindred  to  it.— 
« ntic  or  Shemitic  languages,  an  important 
lup  or  family  of  languages,  comprising 
'  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Abyssi- 
Jn,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Babylonian.  — 

tilt i sin ,    sem'it-izm,    n.    A   Semitic 


idiom    or   word;    the   adoption   of  what  is 

peculiarly  Braitao, 

Scmiicrf iaii    nn-1-ter'ahi-eo,  "     Med 
applied  to  ■  irvn  po  Meting  both  th. 
aoten  of  the  tertian  end  Quotidian  Intel 

nnttent.— ji.  A  Hcmiti  rtian  fever. 
Semitone,    som'i  ton,    11        MtMto,    half   a 

bone;  en  InterreJ  oi  sound,  ei  between  mi 
and  /.1  In  the  dieti mlc  scale,  irhioh  la  only 
half  the  dieta&oa  oi  the  Interval  between 

Ml  [do]  and  rt,  or  sol  and  la.     Seillltoille, 

■en  i  ton'iK,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  semitone. 

Seml-lmiispnreiil.  tern  >  trana  pa"rent, 

<i.     Half  or  impel  feet  ly  t .ransparent. 
Semi-vocal.  wn1  vo-kal,  a.    Pertaining 

to  a  semivowel;  imperfectly  vocal. 

Semi-vowel,  eant-Tou  el,  n.  A  half- 
vowel;  a  sound  partaking  Of  the  nature  of 
both  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  as  I,  m,  r. 

Semiuet,   sem'et,  n.     [Origin  unknown.] 

Flannel  shirt,  underwear. 

Semolina,  Scmoln,  sem-o-H'na,  sem'6- 
la,  11.  [It.  eemolimo.]  The  large  hard  grains 
retained  in  the  bolting-machine  after  the 
fine  flour  has  been  passed  through  it,  or 
made  separately,  used  for  puddings. 

Senipcrvirent,  sem-per-vl'rent,  a.  [L. 
s<mprr,  always,  and  virens,  virentis,  flour- 
ishing.]   Always  fresh;  evergreen. 

Sempiternal,  sem-pi-ter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  sem- 
piteruel,  L.  sempitemus  —  semper,  always, 
and  eternus,  eternal.]  Eternal  in  futurity; 
everlasting;  having  beginning,  but  no  end; 
also,  without  beginning  or  end.— Semis- 
terility, sem-pi-ter'ni-ti,  n.  Future  dura- 
tion without  end;  eternity. 

Sempstress,  semp'stres,  n.  [A.Sax.  sedm- 
estre,  a  sempstress,  with  term,  -ess,  and  in- 
serted p.  Seam.]  A  woman  who  lives  by 
needle-work. 

Seuarlns,  se-na'ri-us,  n.  The  name  of  the 
iambic  trimeter,  of  six  feet. 

Senary,  se'na-ri,  a.  [L.  senarius,  from  seni, 
six  each,  from  sex,  six.]  Of  six;  belonging 
to  six;  containing  six. 

Senate,  sen'at,  n.  [Fr.  sinat,  from  L.  sena- 
tus,  from  senex,  old,  aged ;  cog.  with  Goth. 
sineigs,  Gr.  henos,  Skr.  sanas,  old.  Senior, 
Sir.1  Originally,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  body 
of  elderly  citizens  elected  from  among  the 
nobles,  and  having  supreme  legislative 
power ;  hence,  the  upper  branch  of  a  legis- 
lature in  various  countries,  as  in  France, 
the  United  States,  &c. ;  in  general,  a  legis- 
lative body;  the  legislative  department  of 
a  government;  the  governing  body  of  a 
university.— Senate-house,  n.  A  house 
in  which  a  senate  meets,  or  a  place  of  public 
council. — Senator,  seu'a-tor,  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  senate.— Senatorial,  sen-a-to'ri- 
al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  senator  or  senators; 
belonging  to  senators;  in  the  United  States, 
entitled  to  elect  a  senator.  —  Sena  fori- 
ally,  sen-a-to'ri-al-li,  adv.  In  a  senatorial 
manner.  —  Senator  ship,  sen'a-tor-ship, 
n.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 

Senatus,  se-na'tus,  n.  [L.]  A  senate;  a 
governing  body  in  certain  universities.  — 
Senatus  academicus,  one  of  the  governing 
bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  consisting  of 
the  principal  and  professors. 

Send,  send,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  sent.  [A.Sax. 
sendan  =  Icel.  senda,  Dan.  sende,  D.  zenden, 
G.  senden,  Goth,  sandjan,  to  send;  caus.  of 
an  old  verb  meaning  to  go.]  To  cause  to 
go  or  pass  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
despatch;  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  trans- 
mitted; to  impel;  to  propel;  to  throw;  to 
cast;  to  commission,  authorize,  or  direct  to 
go  and  act ;  to  cause  to  befall ;  to  inflict  (to 
send  destruction);  before  certain  verbs  of 
motion,  to  cause  to  do  the  act  indicated 
by  the  respective  verb  (to  send  the  enemy 
flying  in  all  directions). — To  send  down,  to 
rusticate,  expel  from  college.  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge  use.) — To  send  forth  or  out,  to 
put  or  bring  forth;  to  emit.— v.i.  To  des- 
patch a  message  or  a  messenger  for  some 
purpose. — To  send  for,  to  request  by  mes- 
sage to  come  or  be  brought  (to  send  for  a 
physician).— Sender,  sen'der,  n.  One  that 
sends. 


sendal,  m  n'daL  a.  |<»  Pr.  omdal,  a  adal; 
1    I  alum,  from  <  ;■   1  Inddn,  a  Urn    In 

dlan  eloth,  from  8indhu,  the  river  Indue.] 
A  liKht  thin  ituflof  Mik  ( 1 

Beuecn-oll,  a,  a  lot  al  nam.-  in  Anertea 
foi   p<  troleutn,  from  ■  originally 

bet  d  oolleoted  by  the  Seneca  Ind 

Seneka,  Senega,  hi/,  bL  ito/i  j,;ii  „  A 
drug  •  mi  the  root  of  a  put 

the  united  States,  ua  d  In  oough  mixtures; 

the  plant  iUelf. 

Seiiesreiiee,  af-oee'ena,  a.  [P.  Mnane, 
from  tenex,  old  Bbmatb.]  'I  be  state  of 
growing  old.  Seneaceut,  eS-nee'ent,  a. 
Beginning  to  grow  old. 

Beneeehal,  een^ei  thai,  n,  [0  Fr  ttrmcturt. 
L  U    •enesoaUtM,    eenescalcut,    from 
senescalh—sene,  old,  cognate  \wti,  p 
(seen  in  senate),  and  Kale,  tcalh,  a  servant 
n  also  in  mar  thai).]    An  officer  in  the 
boueea  of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who  has 
t lie  superintendence  of  feasts  and  doi 
ceremonies;  a  steward.     Sciieschalsliip, 
sen'es-shal-ship,  n.    The  office  of  seneechu. 

SeiiKreeil,  sen'gren,  n.  [G.  singrUn,  a 
plant— sin,  signifying  duration,  and  griln, 
green.]    The  house-leek. 

Senile,  se'nll,  a.  [L.  senilis,  from  senex, 
old.  Senate.]  Pertaining  to  old  age;  pro- 
ceeding from  age;  characterized  by  the 
weakness  of  old  age.-Senillty,  se-nil'i-ti, 
n.  The  state  of  being  senile;  old  age; 
dotage. 

Senior,  se'ni-er,  a.  [L.  senior,  compar.  of 
senex,  old.  (Senate.)  Sir  is  from  senior.) 
More  advanced  in  age;  older;  elder;  being 
the  elder  of  two  persons  of  the  same  name 
(John  Smith,  .senior);  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced in  rank,  office,  or  the  like. — n.  A 
person  who  is  older  than  another  (my  senior 
by  ten  years);  one  that  is  older  in  office 
than  another;  one  prior  or  superior  in  rank 
or  office;  an  aged  person.  — Seniority, 
se-ni-or'i-ti,  n.  State  of  being  senior; 
superior  age;  priority  of  birth;  priority  or 
superiority  in  rank  or  office. 

Senna,  sen'na,  n.  [Ar.  sena,  senna.]  The 
leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  used  as 
a  laxative  medicine  in  constipation,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

Se'nnight,  sen'nlt,  n.  [Contr.  from  seven- 
night,  as  fortnight,  from  fourteennight.] 
The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days;  a 
week. 

Sennit,  sen'it,  n.  [From  seven  and  knit] 
Naut.  a  sort  of  flat  braided  cordage  formed 
byplaitingrope-yarns  or  spun-yarn  together. 

Senor,  sen-yor',  n.  [L.  senior.]  A  Spanish 
title  or  form  of  address,  corresponding  to 
the^ English  Mr.  or  sir;  a  gentleman.— 
Seiiora,  sen-yo'ra,  n.  The  feminine  of 
Senor;  madame  or  Mrs.;  a  lady. 

Sensation,  sen-sa'shon,  n.  [Fr.  sensation, 
L.L.  sensatio,  from  L.  sentio,  sensum,  to 
feel,  to  perceive.  Sense.]  An  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  the  organs  of  sense;  feeling  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  or  by  some 
change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  body; 
a  feeling;  the  power  of  feeling  or  receiving 
impressions;  feeling  occasioned  by  causes 
that  do  not  act  on  the  senses;  a  purely 
spiritual  or  psychical  affection  (a  sei  sation 
of  awe,  novelty,  &c);  a  state  of  some  ex- 
citement (to  create  a  sensation) ;  what  pro- 
duces excited  interest  or  feeling :  often  used 
as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  causing  ex- 
cited interest  or  feeling  {sensation  novels, 
&c). — Sensation  novels,  novels  that  produce 
their  effect  mainly  by  exciting  and  often 
improbable  situations,  as  scenes  of  extreme 
peril,  high-wrought  passion,  &c,  depending 
but  little  on  the  delineation  of  character. — 
Sensational,  sen-sa'shon-al,  a.  Relating 
to  or  implying  sensation  or  perception  by 
the  senses ;  producing  sensation  or  excited 
interest  or  emotion  (a  sensational  novel,  a 
writer  of  the  sensational  school);  pertaining 
to  sensationalism.  —  Sensationalism, 
sen-sa'shon-al-izm,  n.  Metaph.  the  theory 
or  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  are  solely 
derived  through  our  senses;  sensualism.— 
Sensationalist,  sen-sa'shon-al-ist,  n. 
Metaph.  a  believer  in  or  upholder  of  the 


ch,  c/iain;     ck,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tuig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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doctrine  of  sensationalism.— Sensalloii- 
ary,  ten  siV'nlion-a-ri,  a.  Relating  to  sen- 
sation; sensational. 

Souse,   sens,   n.      |L.   mm  sensation,  a 
sense,  from  sentio,  sensum,  to  perceive  by 
the  senses  (seen  in  scent,  sensual,  consent, 
ilissent,    OUtnt,    resent,  sentence,   sentiment, 
fco.).]    One  of  the  faculties  by  which  mail 
and  the  higher  animals  perceive  external 
objects  by  means  of  impressions  made  on 
certain  organs  of  the  body,  the  senses  being 
usually  spoken  of  as  five,   namely,  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch;  perception 
by  the  senses;  sensation;  feeling;  appre- 
hension through  the  intellect;  discernment; 
appreciation  (no  sense  of  beauty);    moral 
perception;  consciousness  (a  sense  of  shame); 
faculty  of  thinking  and  feeling;  sound  per- 
ception   and   reasoning;    good  judgment; 
understanding  (a  man  of  sense);  rationality; 
view  or  opinion  held  in  common  (to  speak 
the  sense  of  a  public  meeting);   meaning; 
import;  signification  of  language.— Common 
sense.    Common.— To  be  in  our  senses,  to 
be  in  a  sound  state  of  mind;  to  have  posses- 
sion of  our  mental  faculties:  the  contrary 
being  to  be  out  of  our  senses.— Senseless, 
sens'les,  a.    Destitute  of  sense ;  having  no 
power  of  sensation  or  perception;  insensible; 
wanting    feeling    or    sympathy;    without 
sensibility;   contrary  to   reason   or  sound 
judgment;   unwise;   foolish;   nonsensical; 
wanting    understanding;    acting    without 
judgment ;  stupid.  —  Senselessly,  sens  - 
les-li,  adv.  In  a  senseless  manner;  foolishly; 
stupidly.  —  Senselessness,  sens'les-nes, 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  senseless; 
want   of   good  sense;   folly;   stupidity.— 
Sensibility,  sen-si-bil'i-ti,  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sensible ;  capability  ot 
sensation ;  capacity  to  experience  emotion 
or  feeling ;  the  capacity  of  being  impressed 
with  such  sentiments  as  those  of  sublimity, 
awe,  wonder,  &c;  delicacy  or  keenness  of 
feeling ;  quick  emotion  or  sympathy ;  that 
quality  of  an  instrument  which  makes  it 
indicate  very  slight  changes  of  condition; 
sensitiveness  (the  sensibility  of  a  thermom- 
eter).—Sensible,  sen'si-bl,  a.     [^.sen- 
sible, L.  sensibilis,  from  sensus.]    Capable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ;  capable 
of   exciting   sensation;    perceptible ;   felt ; 
capable  of  sensation  or  impression  (the  eye 
is  sensible  to  light) ;  capable  of  emotional 
influences;  liable  to  impression  or  emotion; 
easily  affected ;   perceiving  or  having  per- 
ception either  by  the  senses  or  the  intellect; 
cognizant;  persuaded;  capable  of  indica- 
ting slight  changes  of  condition ;  sensitive 
(a  sensible  thermometer);  possessing  or  con- 
taining sense,  judgment,  or  reason  (a  sen- 
sible remark) ;  having  good  or  sound  sense; 
intelligent;  reasonable;  judicious.  —  Sen- 
Slbleness,  sen'si-bl-nes,  n.    The  state  or 
quality   of   being   sensible;   sensibility.— 
Sensibly,  sen'si-bli,  adv.    In  a  sensible 
manner;    perceptibly  to  the  senses;  with 
intelligence  or  good  sense;  judiciously.— 
Sensific,  Sensifacient,  sen-sif'ik,  sen- 
si-fa'shi-ent,  a.     [L.  sensus,  and  facio, ,  to 
make.]     Producing  sensation. —  Sen  Si  H- 
catory,  sen-sif  i-ka-to-ri,  a.    Sensifacient. 
—  Sensissenows,    sen-sij'e-nus,    a.     [L. 
sensus,  and  root  gen,  to  beget.]  Originating 
or  causing  sensation.— Sensitive,  sen  si- 
tiv,  a     [Fr.  sensitif,  L.L.  sensitivus.]    Hav- 
ing the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  objects;  having  feelings  easily 
excited;  readily  and  acutely  affected;   of 
keen  sensibility;   physics,  easily  affected, 
moved,  or  exhibiting  change  from   some 
influence  (a  sensitive  balance) ;  chem.  read- 
ily affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
agents.  —  Sensitively,  sen'si-tiv-h,  adv. 
In  a  sensitive  manner.— Sensitiveness, 
sen'si-tiv-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  sensi- 
tive. —  Sensitive-plant,   ft.     A  name 
given  to  several  plants  which  display  move- 
ments of  their  leaves  in  a  remarkable  degree 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  darkness, 
as  also  under  mechanical  and  other  stimuli. 
—Sensitivity,  sen-si-tiv'i-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  sensitive  or  readily  affected  by  the 
action  of   appropriate  chemical  or   other 
agents;   readiness  of  muscle  or  nerves  to 
respond  to  stimuli.— Sensitize,  sen'si-tiz, 
v  t  —sensitized,  sensitizing.     To  render  ca- 
pable of  being  acted  on  by  the  actinic  rays 


of  the  sun  or  other  means:  a  term  in  pho- 
tography, &c. 

Sciisorliiiii,    sen-so'ri-um,  n.     [From  L 
sensus,   HON.]     The  brain  or  any  part  of 
it  considered  as  the  general  receptacle  ol 
impressionsderived  from  the  external  world; 
the  central  seat  of  consciousness;  a  nerve 
centre.— Sensorial,  sen-so'ri-al,  a.    Sen- 
sory.— Sensory,  sen'so-ri,  a.    Relating  to 
the  sensorium;  conveying  sensation  (sensory 
nerves).— The  sensorium. 
Sensual,  sen'sii-al,  a.    [L.  sensualis,  from 
sensus,  sense.    Sense.]    Pertaining  to  the 
body,  in  distinction  from  the  spirit;  carnal; 
fleshly;  pertaining  to  the  gratification  of  the 
appetites;  grossly  luxurious;  indulging  in 
lust;  voluptuous;  pertaining  to  sensualism 
as  a  philosophical  doctrine.  —  Sensual- 
ism, sen'sii-al-izm,  n.   Metaph.  that  theory 
which  bases  all  our  mental  acts  and  intel- 
lectual powers  upon  sensation;  sensation- 
alism, opposed  to  intellectualism;  a  state  of 
subjection  to  the  appetites;  sensuality.  — 
Sensualist,  sen'su-al-ist,  n.     A  person 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites;  a 
sensationalist   in  philosophy.  —  Sensua- 
llstlC,  sen'su-a-lis"tik,  a.    Upholding  the 
doctrine  of  sensualism— Sensuality,  sen- 
sQ-al'i-ti,  n.    The  quality  of  being  sensual; 
devotedness    to   the   gratification    of   the 
bodily  appetites;  indulgence  in  lust;  car- 
nality; fleshliness.— Sensualize,  sen'su- 
al-Tz,    v.t.— sensualized,    sensualizing,     lo 
make  sensual;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifi- 
cations.-Sensually,  sen'su-al-h,  adv.  In 
a  sensual  manner.— Sensualness.sen  - 
su-al-nes,    ft.      Sensuality.  —  Sensuism, 
sen'su-izm,  n.     Sensualism.— Sensuous, 
sen'su-us,  a.     Pertaining   to   the   senses; 
appealing  to  the  senses;    readily  affected 
through  the  senses;  alive  to  the  pleasure  to 
be  received  through  the  senses.— Sensu- 
ously, sen'su-us-li,  adv.  In  a  sensuous  man- 
ner.— Sensuousness,  sen'su-us-nes,  n. 
Sent,  sent,  pret.  and  pp.  of  send. 
Sentence,  sen'tens,  n.    [L.  sentenlia,  an 
opinion,  a  judgment,  a  maxim,  a  sentence, 
from  stntio,  to  perceive.    Sense.]    A  judg- 
ment; a  decision;  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal ;   a 
maxim  {Shale);  gram,  a  number  of  words 
containing  complete  sense  or  a  complete 
thought  and  followed  by  a  full  point  — 
v.t.— sentenced,  sentencing.     To  pronounce 
sentence  or  judgment  on ;  to  condemn ;  to 
doom  to  punishment.— Sentencer,  sen- 
ten-ser,  n.  One  who  pronounces  a  sentence. 
—Sentential,  sen-ten'shal,  a.    Compris- 
ing sentences;  pertaining  to  a  sentence  or 
full  period.— Sententlally,  sen -ten  shal- 
li  adv.    In  a  sentential  manner;  by  means 
of  sentences.  —  Sententious,    sen-ten'- 
shus,  a.    [L.  sententiosus,  Fr.  sentencieux.} 
Abounding  in  axioms  or  maxims;  rich  in 
judicious  observations ;  having  brevity  and 
weight  of  meaning;   pithy;   terse.— Sen- 
tentiously,    sen-ten'shus-li,    adv. —  In 
a   sententious   manner.  —  Sententious- 
ness,  sen-ten'shus-nes,  ft.    The  quality  of 
being   sententious;    brevity  of  expression 
combined  with  strength. 
Sentient,  sen'shi-ent,  a.    [L.  sentiens,  sen- 
tientis,  ppr.  of  sentio,  to  perceive.    Sense.] 
Capable  of  perceiving  or  feeling;   having 
the  faculty  of  perception;  physiol.  a  term 
applied   to   those   parts  which   are   more 
susceptible  of  feeling  than  others.— Sen- 
tiently,  sen'shi-ent-li,  ado.    In  a  sentient 
or  perceptive  manner.— Sentience,  Sen- 
tiency,  sen'shi-ens,  sen'shi-en-si,  n.    The 
state  of  being  sentient;  feeling. 
Sentiment,  sen'ti-ment,  n.  [Fr.  sentiment, 
L  L.  sentimentum,  from  L.  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive.   Sense.]    A  thought  prompted  by 
feeling;  a  feeling  respecting  some  person 
or  thing ;  a  particular  disposition  of  mind 
in  view  of  some  subject;  tendency  to  be 
swayed  by  feeling;  emotion;  sensibility;  a 
thought  or  opinion;  the  thought  or  opinion 
contained  in  words,  but  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  them;  a  thought  expressed  in 
striking  words.  —  Sentimental,  sen-ti- 
men'tal,  a.    Having  sentiment;  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  sentiment;  manifesting  an  ex- 
cess of  sentiment;  artificially  or  mawkishly 
tender;  appealing  to  sentiment  rather  than 


to  reason.      .\    Hyn.   under  Romantio.- 
Seiillnieiilalisin,  sen-ti  rnen'tal-inn, ft. 
Sentimentality.-    Sentimentalist,  sen. 
ti-men'tal  1st,   n.     one  win 
mint,;    the  character  of  being  Hcutiim 
or  swayed  by  sentiment.— Sentimental. 
Ity,  son'ii  men-tal"i-ti,  n.    Affectation  oi 
fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensibility;  pi 
ness   to  sentiment.      Sentimentalize 
sen-ti  men'tal-Iz,  v.i.     To  affect  cx<|uiHit., 
sensibility.        Sentimentally,     sen-ti 
men'tal-li,  adv.    In  a  sentimental  mm, 
Sentinel,  sen'ti-nel,  n.    [Fr.  sentinel/. 
sctUinrlla;     origin    doubtful]      Oni 
watches  or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  snrpnw 
especially,  a  soldier  set  to  guard  any  plan 
from  surprise;   a  sentry.—  v.t—  sentim 
sentinelling.     To  watch  over  as  1 
to  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentin 
Sentry, sen'tri,  ft.  [Corruption 01  sentx 
A    soklier   placed    on   guard;    a  sent 
guard;  watch;  duty  of  a  sentinel.— Sentry 
box,  ft.     A  small  shed  to  cover  and  shi 
a  sentinel  at  his  post. 
£epahi,  sep'a-hi,  n.    A  sepoy. 
Sepal,  se'pal,  ft.    [Fr.  sepale,  an  invente 
term  to  correspond  to  pitale,  a  petal.  | 
one  of  the  separate  divisions  of  a  caly 
when  that  organ  is  made  up  of   variou, 
leaves.— Senallne,  sep'al-In,  a.  Bot.  reli 
ting  to  a  sepal  or  sepals;  having  the  uatur 
of  a  sepal.— Sepaloid,  sep'al-oid,  a.    Lik 
a  sepal.— Sepalous,  sep'al-us,  a.  Relatin 
to  or  having  sepals. 

Separate,  sep'a-rat,  v.t— separated,  separi 

ting.    [L.  separo,  separatum— se,  apart,  ai) 

paro,  to  put  or  place.    PARE.]  To  disunit* 

to  divide;  to  part,  in  almost  any  manne 

either  things  naturally  or  casually  joinei 

to  set  apart  from  a  number;   to  make 

space  between;  to  sever,  as  by  an  intervei 

ing  space;  to  lie  between.— v.i.  To  go  apar 

to  withdraw  from  each  other;  to  cleave  < 

split;  to  come  apart.— a.    [L.  separatus,  p 

of  separo.]    Divided  from  the  rest;  partt; 

from  another  or  others;  disjoined;  unco; 

nected;  not  united;  distinct;  withdraw! 

alone;  without  company.— Separabi 111: 

Separableness,  sep'a-ra-bil"i-ti,  sep  a-n 

bl-nes,  ft.    The  quality  of  being  separabl 

divisibility.  —  Separable,  sep'a-ra-bl, 

[L.  separabilis.]  Capable  of  being  separatt 

or  disjoined;  divisible— Separably,  sei 

a-ra-bli,   adv.     In   a  separable  manner. 

Separately,  sep'a-rat-li,  adv.    In  a  sep 

rate  or  unconnected  state;  apart;  distinctr 

singly—  Separateness,  sep'a-r|t-nes, 

The  state  of  being  separate.  —  SeparJ 

tlon,  sep-a-ra'shon,  ft.   [L.  separatio.]  II 

act  of  separating;  the  state  of  being  sep 

rate;  disjunction;  disunion;  disconnects 

disunion  of  married  persons;  a  cessation 

conjugal  cohabitation  of  man  and  wife. 

Judicial  separation,  the   separation  of 

husband  and  wife  by  decree  of  a  court. 

Separation  allowance,  provision  made  aurii 

war  to  the  wives  and  relatives  of  soldie 

and  sailors  on  active  service— Separa 

ism,  sep'a-rat-izm,  n.    The  state  of  oer 

a  separatist;  dissent.-Separatist,  sep- 

rat-ist,  ft.    One  who  advocates  separatio 

one  who  withdraws  or  separates  huna 

from  an  established  church;  a  dissenter. 

Separatlstic,  sep'a-ra-tis"tik,  a.    Keii 

ing  to  or  characterized  by  separatism;  sec 

matical.— Separator,  sep'a-ra-ter,  n.  v 

who  or  that  which  separates;  a  name 

several  mechanical*  contrivances.  —  »ep 

ratory,  Separative,  sep'a-ra-to-n,  se 

a-ra-tiv,  a.    Causing  or  used  in  separate 

-Separatory,  n.    A  chemical  vessel  1 

separating  liquors;  a  kind  of  surgical  mat. 

ment. 

Sepawn,  se-pan',  n.  [Of  American  Indi 
origin.]  An  American  dish  consisting 
meal  of  maize  boiled  in  water. 
Sepia,  se'pi-a,  n.  [Gr.  sepia,  the  cuttle-* 
or  squid. f  The  cuttle-fish;  a  species 
brown  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  jn 
secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle-n 
and  used  in  drawing.-SeplC  sepik. 
Pertaining  to  sepia;  done  in  sepia,  a, 
drawing. 

Sepiment,  sep'i-ment.ft.  [L ■w^™ 
from  sepio,  to  inclose.]  A  hedge;  a  fee 
something  that  separates. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tab,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abime-the  Fr.  » 


;epiostaire 
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eplonlnlre.    10  pi-os't&r,   »i.     |(5r.  atvia, 
,    ciiUU  -liwli.   and    osteon,   a    bono.]     The 
!.■  or  internal  shell  of  tho  cuttle- 
■, 

cpoii.  le-pon',  ».    Sktawn. 
i-pov  sfi'poi,  ii     [Per    Ki}>n!ii,  a  soldier.] 
K'iwn  in  Hiii. iustan  to  tho  nativo 
in  tho  Hritish  service. 

'|cl<..  tep'slB,  ft.    rQr  sipsit,  i  ml  refaction, 
o  rot  |     Putrefaction;    blood- 
ing; Kontiou'iiiia. 
I  i      apt,   it.    (Probably   a  corruption  of 
,,-t  |    A  clan;  a  branch  of  a  race  or  family; 
Md  particularly  of  tho  races  or  families  in 
ivlanil 

>pln.  sep'ta,  pi.  of  septum. 
•pta-iiila,  n.    Septicemia. 
•pinl     I' odor  Septum. 
iptangle,    Bep'tang-gl,    n.    TL.  aeptem, 
mil  and  angulus,  an  angle.]    Otom.  a 

on. 
plurium.  sep-ta'ri-um,  n.  pi.  Sepla- 
la.  sep-ta'ri-a.  | From  L.  stptum,  an  in- 
osure.  from  sepio,  to  inclose.]  A  name 
von  to  spheroidal  masses  of  calcareous 
larl,  ironstone,  or  other  matter,  whose 
iterior  presents  numerous  fissures  of  some 
yatallized    substance   which   divide   the 

IliSS 

plait'     Under  Septum. 

ptember,  sep-tem'ber,  n.  [L.,  from  sep- 
ia, seven.]  The  ninth  mouth  of  the  year, 
i  called  from  being  originally  the  seventh 
OOtfa  from  March,  which  was  formerly 
le  first  month  of  the  year.  —  Scplem- 
rlst.  n.  One  sharing  as  actor  in  the 
ptember  massacres  at  Paris,  in  1792, 
iring  the  French  Revolution. 
pteuiparlite,  sep  -  tern '  par  -  tit,  a. 
livided  nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

plenary,  sep'ten-a-ri,  a.  [L.  septenarius, 
MD  tepteni,  seven  each,  from  septum, 
•ven.]  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  seven; 
sting  seven  years;  occurring  once  in 
ven  years.  —  Septenate,  sep'ten-at,  a. 
at,  having  seven  parts,  as  a  compound 
if  with  seven  leaflets  from  one  point. 

Ipteimial,  sep-ten'ni-al,  a.  [L.  septennis 
Septum,  seven,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Last- 
Is;  or  continuing  seven  years;  happening 
ce  in  every  seven  years.  —  Septenni- 
ly,  sep-ten'ui-al-li,  adv.  Once  in  seven 
ars. 

tptentrion,  sep-ten'tri-on,  n.  [L.  sep- 
.trio,  septentrionis,  from  septentriones, 
le  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear— septem, 
'en,  and  triones,  ploughing  oxen.]  The 
,rth  or  northern  regions.— Septentri- 
Ull,  sep-ten'tri-on-al,  a.  Northern. 
>>tet,  Septette,  sep-tet',  n.  [L.  septem, 
'en.]  Music,  a  composition  for  seven 
.ces  or  instruments. 

J>t-foil,  sept'foil,  n.  [L.  septem,  seven, 
d  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  figure  of  seven  equal 
;ments  of  a  circle  circularly  disposed. 

fytic,  Septical.  sep'tik,  sep'ti-kal,  a. 
■;.  septikos,  from  sepo,  to  putrefy.]  Having 
(ver  to  promote  putrefaction;  causing 
^refaction.  —  n.  A  substance  causing 
^refaction.  —  Septically,  sep'ti-kal-U, 
9.  In  a  septic  manner;  by  means  of 
itics.  —  Septielty,  sep-tis'i-ti,  n.  The 
dity  of  being  septic. 

*?>tica>mia,  Septaemia,  sep-ti-se'mi-a, 
i>-te'rm-a.  n.  [Gr.  septikos,  septos,  putre- 
:3g,  from  sepo,  to  putrefy,  and  haima, 
od.]  Blood-poisoning  by  absorption  into 
1  circulation  of  poisonous  or  putrid  mat- 

■Mlcidal,  sep-ti-si'dal,  a.  [L.  septum,  a 
Itition,  and  ccedo,  to  cut  or  divide.  Sep- 
'm.]  Bot.  dividing  or  dehiscing  at  the 
»ta  or  partitions.  — Septiferous,  sep- 
•  er-us,  a.  [L.  septum,  an  inclosure,  and 
J ),  to  bear.]  Bot.  bearing  septa.— Septi- 
l  *m,  sep'ti-f  orm,  a.  Resembling  a  septum 
•partition.— Septifragal,  sep-tif'ra-gal, 
«  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and  frango,  to 
■ak]  Bot.  literally  breaking  from  the 
Ititions:  applied  to  a  mode  of  dehiscing 
>  *hich  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate 
'  ii  the  dissepiments. 


Septilateral,  K ip  1 1  lat  ei •  al.  ■  I  I..  *r)> 
trm,  seven,  and  lulus,  laltrl.i,  a  hide  |  ll.iv 
it ig  h<  i 

Scpiiiiioii,  sep  tii'\on,  h.    [From  I 

trm,  seven,  with  termination  .>|   K    million.] 
A   million  raised  to   (lie  seventh   power;  a 

Dumber  consisting  of  a  unil  followed  bf 

forty-two  eiph<  i 

Beptlsyllable.  septl  sU  a  i>i,  n.   [L.  *«;>- 

t>  in,   seven,    and    10.    syllable.]     A   word  of 

seven  syllables. 

Septuagenarian,  sop'til-a-je-na"ri-an,  n. 
(L.  stptiuKjtiiui ins,  consisting  of  seventy, 
tepUtagttti,  seventy  each,  ll'om  st)it<iu, 
seven. |  A  person  seventy  years  of  age. — 
Sopliinjjniar}  ,  sep -tu -aj'e-na-ri,«.  Con- 
RistiiiK  ot  si  vent.v  or  of  seventy  years;  per- 
taining to  a  person  seventy  years  old.— n. 
A  septuagenarian. 

Sept uageni ma,  Kep/tfi-a-jes"i-ma,  n.    [L. 

svplnagrsimux,  sevontiotli.]     The1  third  Sun 
day  before    Lent,   so  called    because   it  iB 
about  seventy  days  before    Master.  —  Se|>- 
f  uaue.nliiial,  sep'tu-a-jes"i-mal,  a.    Con- 
sisting of  seventy  or  of  seventy  years. 

Septuaglnt,  sep'tii-a-jint,  n.  (L.  septua- 
iriiita,  seventy,  from  septem,  seven.]  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (usually 
denoted  by  the  symbol  LXX)  executed  for 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  seventy  translators  who 
were  employed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  about  280  B.C. 

Septum,  sep'tum,  n.  pi.  Septa,  sep'ta. 
[L.  a  partition,  from  sepio,  to  hedge  in,  to 
fence.]  A  partition;  a  wall  separating 
cavities  in  animals  or  plants,  as  the  carti- 
lage between  the  nostrils;  one  of  the  parti- 
tions of  an  ovary  or  fruit.— Scptulate, 
sep'tu-lat,  a.  Bot.  applied  to  fruits  having 
imperfect  or  false  septa.— Septal,  sep'tal, 
a.  Belonging  to  or  forming  a  septum.  — 
Septate,  sep'tat,  a.  Partitioned  off  into 
compartments  by  septa.— Septile,  sep'tll, 
a.    Belonging  to  septa  or  dissepiments. 

Septuor,  sep'tu-or,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  septem, 
seven.]    A  septet. 

Septuple,  sep'tu-pl,  a.  [L.  septuplus,  from 
septem,  seven.]  Sevenfold. — v.t.  To  make 
sevenfold. 

Sepulchre,  sep'ul-ker,  n.  [L.  sepulchrum, 
from  sepelio,  sepultum,  to  bury.]  A  tomb; 
a  building,  cave,  &c,  for  interment;  a 
burial  vault;  eccles.  arch,  a  recess  for  the 
reception  of  the  holy  elements  consecrated 
on  Maunday  Thursday  till  high-mass  on 
Easter-day. — v.  t. — sepulchred,  sepulchring. 
To  bury;  to  inter;  to  entomb.  —  Sepul- 
chral, se-pul'kral,  a.  (L.  sepulchralis.] 
Pertaining  to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to 
tombs ;  suggestive  of  a  sepulchre ;  hence, 
deep,  hollow  in  tone  (a  sepulchral  tone  of 
voice).  —  Sepulchral  mound,  a  barrow  or 
grave  mound.— Sepulture,  sep'ul-tur,  n. 
[L.  sepultura,  from  sepelio,  sepultum,  to 
bury.]    Burial;  interment;  a  sepulchre. 

Sequacious,  se-kwa'shus,  a.  [L.  sequax, 
sequacis,  from  sequor,  to  follow.  Se- 
quence.] Following;  disposed  to  follow  a 
leader;  logically  consistent;  consecutive  in 
development  or  transition  of  thought.  — 
Seqnacionsness,  Seauacity,  se-kwa'- 
shus-nes,  se-kwas'i-ti,  n.  State  of  being 
sequacious. 

Sequel,  seTrwel,  n.  [L.  sequela,  sequel,  re- 
sult, consequence,  from  sequor,  to  follow. 
Sequence.]  That  which  follows  and  forms 
a  continuation;  a  succeeding  part;  conse- 
quence; result;  event.— Sequela,  se-kwe'- 
la,  n.  pi.  Sequelae,  se-kwe'le.  [L.,  from 
sequor.]  An  adherent  or  band  of  adherents; 
a  body  of  followers;  pathol.  the  consequent 
of  a  disease;  a  morbid  affection  which  fol- 
lows another. 

Sequence,  se'kwens,  n.  [Fr.  sequence,  L.L. 
sequentia,  from  L.  sequens,  sequentis,  ppr. 
of  sequor,  secutus,  to  follow  (seen  also  in 
sequel,  second,  prosecute,  execute,  consequent, 
ensue,  &c);  root  perhaps  same  as  in  to  see.] 
A  following  or  coming  after;  succession;  a 
particular  order  or  arrangement  of  succes- 
sion; invariable  order  of  succession;  an  ob- 
served instance  of  uniformity  in  following; 
a  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 


ordei  of  ]  urdi  unmi  dlataly 

folio* 

.>     lie  lodiC 

figure  in  a  different   k<  y  to  that   in  v 
ii    mm    B    t  given:    /.'    I  'atA    '  '/•    a  hymn 
int  roduoi  d   Into  thi    mat  i  on  i 

tiv.d    days,     and     eon 

fore  the   gospel,      ttequeut,    Mequen- 

tllll,  he'll  went,  «e  kueli  ;,h:il,  O,     |  L  Kn/urii/i, 

itit  |    Ifollowing  ,  iui  '-How 

Ing   by    Logloal  couaeaueooi        >«-»|iieu- 
llally,  si  i.ui  n'hhal  li,  adv.    By  aequ 
or  Buccossion. 

S6QB6iter,  bo -Kweh'ler,  V.i  |L.  $equrslro, 
tO  put  into  the  hand;,  nl  an  inditb  n 

son,  from  srifin.sii  i ,  a depo  itaryoi  tr 

To  set  apart  or  sepaiate  from  other  tbinga; 

reft,  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  oh 

to  seclude  one's  self;  law,  bo  u  parate  from 

the  owner  for  a  time;   to  hi  I   apart) 

property  of  a  debtor,  until  the  claims  of 
creditors  be  satisfied.—  Sequent crcri,  kc- 
kwes'terd,  p.  and  «.  Secluded;  piivute; 
retired;  separated  from  others;  /«". 
and  detained  for  a  tune  to  satisfy  a  demand. 
-  Sequent rahle.se-kwes'tra-bl, a.  Liable 
toBequestration.  Sequestrate,  se-kwes'- 
trat,  v.t.— sequestrated,  sc'/ui st rating.  Lau\ 
to  sequester;  to  take  possession  of  for  be- 
hoof of  creditors,  as  of  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
runt,  with  the  view  of  realizing  it  and  dis- 
tributing it  equitably.— Sequent  ration, 
sek-wes-tra'8hon,  n.  Retirement;  seclusion 
from  society;  law,  the  separation  of  a  thing 
in  controversy  from  the  possession  of  those 
who  contend  for  it;  the  act  of  taking  pro- 
perty from  the  owner  for  a  time  till  the 
profits  from  it  satisfy  a  demand;  Scots  law, 
the  seizing  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  by  decree 
of  a  competent  court,  for  behoof  of  the 
creditors.  —  Sequestrator,  sek'wes-tra- 
ter,  n.  One  who  sequesters  or  sequestrates. 

Sequestrum,  se-kwes'trum,  n.  [From  L. 
sequestro,  to  sever.]  Pathol,  the  portion  of 
bone  which  is  detached  in  necrosis. 

Sequin,  se'kwin,  n.  [Fr.  sequin,  from  It. 
zecchino,  from  zecca,  the  mint,  from  Ar. 
sikkah,  sekkah,  a  stamp,  a  die.]  A  gold 
coin  first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  value  about 
9s.  4d.  sterling. 

Sequoia,  se-kwoi'a,  n.  [From  Sequoyah, 
the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.] 
The  Wellingtonia  genus  of  trees. 

Seraglio,  se-ral'yo,  n.  [It.  serraglio,  partly 
from  Turk,  serai,  Per.  sarai,  a  palace, 
partly  from  It.  serrare,  to  shut  up,  from 
L.  sera,  a  bar.]  The  palace  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  at  Constantinople ;  a  harem ;  a 
place  for  keeping  wives  or  concubines. 

Serai,  se-ri',  n.  [Per.  serai,  a  palace.]  In 
Eastern  countries,  a  place  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers;  a  caravansary. 

Serape,  se-ra'pa,  n.  [A  Mexican  word.] 
A  blanket  or  shawl  worn  as  an  outer  gar- 
ment by  the  Mexicans,  &c. 

Seraph,  ser'af,  n.  pi.  Seraphs,  or  Sera- 
phim, ser'a-fim.  [From  Heb.  seraph,  to 
burn,  to  be  eminent  or  noble.]  An  angel 
of  the  highest  order.  —  Seraphic,  Se- 
raphical,  se-raf'ik,  se-raf'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  seraph;  angelic;  inflamed  with 
holy  love  or  zeal.— Seraphically,  se-raf- 
i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  6eraph; 
angelically. —  Seraphlna,  ser-a-fi'na,  n. 
A  keyed  wind-instrument,  the  precursor  of 
the  harmonium. 

Serapis,  se-ra'pis,  n.  The  Greek  name  of 
an  Egyptian  deity  considered  as  a  combina- 
tion of  Osiris  and  Apis. 

Serashier,  se-ras'ker,  n.  [Per.  serasker— 
ser,  seri,  head,  chief,  and  asker,  an  army.] 
A  Turkish  general  or  commander  of  land 
forces,  especially  a  commander-in-chief  and 
minister  at  war.— Serashlerate,  se-ras'- 
ker-at,  n.    The  office  of  a  seraskier. 

Serh,  serb,  n.  [Native  form.]  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Servia. 

Serbonian,  ser-b5'ni-an,  a.  An  epithet 
applied  to  a  celebrated  morass  of  ancient 
Egypt,  fabled  to  have  swallowed  up  whole 
armies ;  hence,  Serbonian  bog  proverbially 
signifies  a  difficult  or  complicated  state  of 
matters;  an  inextricable  mess. 
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Sore,  sor,  a.    Same  as  8«ar. 
Serenade,    sor-o-nad',   n.     \Vr.   si'rinade, 
from    It.    sinituttt,   a   serenade,   clear   fine 

weather  at  night,  from  1..  ttremu,  ierene.1 
An  entertaiDment  of  musio  given  ut  Dight 

by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her  window. 
or  performed  us  a  mark  of  Mteem  and 
good-will   towards   distinguished    persons; 

also  a  pioce  of  music  characterized  by  soft 
repose  iu  harmony  with  the  stillness  of 
uight.  —  v.t.  —  serenaded,  serenading.  To 
entertain  with  a  serenade.— v.i.  To  per 
form  serenades  or  nocturnal  music—  Sere- 
nader,  ser-e-na'der,  n.  One  who  serenades. 

Serene,  se-ren',  a.  [L.  serenus,  serene; 
allied  to  L.  sol,  the  sun,  Gr.  seirinos,  hot, 
scorching,  Seirios,  Sirius,  Skr.  surya,  the 
sun. J  Clear  or  fair,  and  calm;  placid;  quiet; 
unruffled;  undisturbed;  a  form  of  address 
restricted  to  former  sovereign  princes  of 
Germany,  and  the  members  of  their  families. 
— v.t. — serened,  serening.  To  make  serene. 
— Serenely,  se-ren'li,  adv.  Calmly;quietly; 
with  unruffled  temper;  deliberately.— Ser- 
eneness,  se-reu'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
serene;  serenity.— Serenity,  se-ren'i-ti,  n. 
[L.  serenitas.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  serene;  clearness;  calmness;  quiet- 
ness; stillness;  peace. 

Serf,  serf,  n.  [Fr.  serf,  from  L.  servus,  a 
slave.  Serve.]  A  villein;  one  of  those 
who  in  the  middle  ages  were  attached  to 
the  land  and  transferred  with  it,  and  liable 
to  the  lowest  services;  a  forced  labourer 
attached  to  an  estate,  as  formerly  in  Russia; 
a  slave.  —  Serfage,  Serfdom,  Serf- 
hood, Serfism,  serf'aj,  serfdom,  serf- 
hud,  serf  izm,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
a  serf. 

Serge,  serj,  n.  [Fr.  serge;  origin  doubtful, 
perhaps  L.  serica,  a  silken  fabric.  Silk.] 
A  kind  of  twilled  worsted  cloth  of  inferior 
quality. 

Serge,  serj,  n.  [Fr.  cierge,  a  wax  taper,  L. 
cereus,  waxy,  cera,  wax.]  A  large  wax 
candle  burned  before  an  altar. 

Sergeant,  sar'jant,  n.  [Also  written  Ser- 
jeant; from  Fr.  sergent,  O.Fr.  serjent,  ori- 
ginally a  servant,  from  L.  serviens,  servi- 
entis,  ppr.  of  servio,  to  serve.  Serve.]  A 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  grade  next  above  corporal;  a  police- 
officer  of  superior  rank;  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  rank  in  England;  a  title  given  to 
certain  of  the  sovereign's  servants.  Ser- 
jeant. (The  two  orthographies  sergeant 
and  serjeant  are  both  well  authorized,  but 
in  the  last  two  meanings  the  latter  spelling 
is  the  one  usually  adopted.)— Sergeancy, 
sar'jan-si,  n.  The  office  of  a  sergeant-at- 
law.— Sergeant-major,  n.  The  senior 
warrant  officer  (first  class)  in  a  battalion.  He 
is  assisted  by  four  company  sergeant-majors, 
who  are  second  class  warrant  officers.  Ser- 
geantry,  Sergeanty,  sar'jant-ri,  sar- 
jan'ti,  n.  Serjeantry.— Sergeantcy,  Ser- 
gen  nt  ship,  sar'jant-si,  sar'j  ant-ship,  n. 
The  office  of  a  sergeant. 

Sericeous,  se-rish'us,  a.  [L.  sericeus,  from 
sericum,  silk.  Silk.]  Pertaining  to  silk; 
consisting  of  silk;  silky;  hot.  covered  with 
very  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to  the  surface. 
—Sericulture,  se'ri-kul-tur,  n.  [L.  seri- 
cum, silk,  and  cultura,  cultivation.]  The 
breeding  and  treatment  of  silkworms.  — 
Sericulturist,  se-ri-kul'tu-rist,  n.  A  cul- 
tivator of  silkworms. 

Series,  se'ri-ez,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [L.  series, 
same  root  as  sero,  to  join,  to  weave  together 
(seen  also  in  assert,  insert,  exert,  desert) ;  Gr. 
seira,  a  cord;  Skr.  sarat,  a  thread.]  A  con- 
tinued succession  of  similar  things,  or  of 
things  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  each 
other;  an  extended  rank,  line,  or  course;  a 
sequence;  a  succession;  geol.  a  set  of  strata 
possessing  some  common  mineral  or  fossil 
characteristic;  chem.  a  group  of  compounds, 
each  containing  the  same  radical;  arith. 
and  dig.  a  number  of  terms  or  quantities  in 
succession,  each  of  which  is  related  to  the 
one  before  it  according  to  a  certain  law. — 
Series  motor,  n.  An  electric  motor  in 
which  the  field  magnet  windings  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  armature  winding, 
so  that  the  same  current  flows  in  both  sets 
of  coils.— Serial,  se'ri-al,  a.     Pertaining 


to  a  series;  consisting  of  or  constituted  by 
a  series.— n.  A  tale  or  other  composition 
running  through  successive  number!  of  B 
periodical  work ;  a  publication  isBued  in 
successive  numbers;  a  periodical.— Serl- 
allty,  se-ri  al'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  oondi 
tion  of  following  in  successive  order.  — 
Serially,  ser'i-al-li,  adv.  In  a  series  or  in 
regular  order.— Seriate,  se'ri-ftt,  a.  Ar- 
ranged in  a  series;  pertaining  to  a  series. — 
Seriately,  se'ri-fit-li,  adv.  In  a  regular 
series.— Seriatim,  se-ri-a'tim,  adv.  [L.] 
In  regular  order;  one  after  the  other. 

Serious,  se'ri-us,  a.  [Fr.  serieux,  from  L. 
serius,  serious,  earnest.]  Grave  in  manner 
or  disposition ;  solemn ;  not  light,  gay,  or 
volatile ;  really  intending  what  is  said ; 
being  in  earnest;  not  jesting;  important; 
weighty  ;  not  trifling ;  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  giving  rise  to  apprehension ;  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion. 
— Seriously,  se'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a  serious 
manner;  earnestly;  gravely;  solemnly. — 
Seriousness,  se'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  serious;  gravity; 
solemnity;  earnest  attention  to  religious 
concerns.— Serio-comic,  Serio-comi- 
cal,  se'ri-6-kom"ik,  se'ri-6-kom"i-kal,  a. 
Having  a  mixture  of  seriousness  and,comi- 
cality. 

Serjeant,  sar'jant,  n.  [Fr.  sergent.  See 
Sergeant.]  A  sergeant  in  the  army;  in 
England,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank: 
called  serjeant-at-law  or  serjeant  of  the 
coif.  —  Serjeants  of  the  household,  officers 
who  execute  several  functions  within  the 
British  royal  household,  as  the  serjeant- 
surgeon,  &c. — Common  serjeant,  a  judicial 
officer  connected  with  the  corporation  of 
London.—  Serjeants'  inn,  a  society  or  cor- 
poration consisting  of  the  entire  body  of 
serjeants-at-law.— Serjeant-at-arms,«. 
A  title  of  officers  who  attend  the  lord- 
chancellor,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Lord-mayor  of  London. 
— Serjeantship,  sar'jant-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  serjeant-at-law.— Serjeantry, 
Serjeanty,  sar'jant-ri,  sar'jan-ti,  n.  An 
honorary  kind  of  English  tenure,  on  condi- 
tion of  service  due  to  the  sovereign. 

Sermon,  ser'mon,  n.  [L.  sermo,  sermonis, 
a  speech  or  connected  discourse,  from  sero, 
to  join  together.  Series.]  A  discourse 
delivered  in  public,  especially  by  a  clergy- 
man or  preacher,  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious instruction  or  the  inculcation  of  mor- 
ality, and  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage 
of  Scripture;  a  similar  discourse  written 
or  printed,  whether  delivered  or  not;  a 
homily. — v.t.  To  tutor;  to  lesson;  to  lecture. 
— Sermonist,  ser'mon-ist,  n.  A  writer  of 
sermons. — Sermonize,  ser'mon-lz,  v.i. — 
sermonized,  sermonizing.  To  preach;  to 
discourse. — v.t.  To  preach  a  sermon  to. — 
Sermonizer,  ser'mon-i-zer,  n.  One  who 
sermonizes;  a  preacher. 

Seroon,  Seron,  se-ron',  se-ron',  n.  [Sp. 
seron,  a  frail  or  basket.]  A  weight  varying 
with  the  substance  which  it  measures;  a 
seroon  of  almonds  being  87i  lb.;  a  bale  or 
package  for  holding  drugs,  &c. ;  a  ceroon. 

Serosity.    Under  Serum. 

Serotinous,  se-rot'i-nus,  a.  [L.  serotinus, 
from  serus,  late.]  Bot.  appearing  late  in  a 
season. 

Serous.    Under  Serum. 

Serpent,  ser'pent,  n.  [L.  serpens,  serpentis, 
from  serpo,  to  creep;  cog.  Gr.  herpo,  to 
creep;  Skr.  sarpa,  a  serpent,  from  srip,  to 
creep.]  A  reptile  of  an  extremely  elongated 
form,  without  feet,  and  moving  by  mus- 
cular contractions  of  the  body ;  a  snake ; 
a  powerful  bass  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  conical  tube  of  wood  bent  in  a 
serpentine  form  4  fig.  a  subtle  or  malicious 
person. — Serpent  stones  or  snake  stones,  pop- 
ular names  sometimes  applied  to  the  am- 
monites. —  Serpent-charmer,  n.  One 
who  charms  or  professes  to  charm  serpents; 
one  who  makes  serpents  obey  his  will. — 
Serpent-eater,  n.  The  secretary-bird. 
—Serpent-fence,  n.  A  zigzag  fence 
made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon 
each  other. —Serpent-fish,  n.  Band- 
fish.  —  Serpent Iform,  ser-pen'ti-form, 


a.    Having  the  form  of  a  serpent;  serpen- 
tine. —  Serpentlgenoiis,    Ber-pen  l 
nn:,,  a.    Bred  of  a  serpent.-  Serpentine, 
ser'pen-tln,  a.    [L.  serpentinus.]   I'm 
to   or  resembling  a  serpent;   having 
qualities  of  a  serpent;  subtle;  winding  or 
turning  one  way  and  the  other  like  a  nun 
ing  serpent;   spiral;  crooked.— SerpeiUint 
verse,  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends 
the  same  word. — n.  A  rock,  usually  dark- 
coloured  green,  red,  brown,  or  gray, 
Bhades  and  spots  resembling  a  serpent's  skin; 
much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  yai 
ornamental  articles.—  v.i.— serpentined, 
pentining.    To   wind   like   a   serpent 
meander.— Serpentinely,  sefpen  I 
adv.    In  a  serpentine  manner,     (terpen* 
tilious,  ser'pen-tT-nus,  a.    Of  the  1 
of,  or  resembling  serpentine. - Serpen  tV. 
tongue,  n.    A  species  of  fern,  so  1 
from  the  form  of  its  fronds;  adder's  tm 

Serpigo,  ser-pi'go,  «.  [L.L.,  from  L, 
to  creep.  J    A  name  for  ringworm  or  simiUi 
skin-disease.— Serpiginous,  ser-pij'i 
a.  Med.  applied  to  certain  affections  w  I 
creep,  as  it  were,  from  one  part  to  another 
Serpolet,  ser'po-let,  n.   [Fr.]  Wild  thyme 
Serpnla,  ser'pu-la,  n.  pi.  SerpuUe,  sef 
pu-le.    [A  dim.  from  L.  serpo,  to  creep.]  A 
genus  of  annelidaus  inhabiting  tortuous  cal 
careous  tubes  attached  to  rocks,  shells,  &c, 
in   the   sea.  —  Serpullte,    ser'pu-lit,  71 
Fossil  remains  of  Serpula. 

Serrate,  Serrated,  ser'rat,  ser'ra-ted,  a 
[L.  serratus,  from  serra,  a  saw.]  Notched 
on  the  edge  like  a  saw ;  toothed.— Serra- 
tion, ser-ra'shon,  n.  Formation  in  tin 
shape  of  a  saw.— Serrature,  ser'ra-tn 
A  notching  in  the  edge  of  anything,  likt 
saw. 

Serricorn,  ser'ri-korn,  n.  [L.  serra,  a  saw 
and  cornu,  a  horn.]  One  of  a  family  0 
coleopterous  insects,  which  have  serrate< 
or  saw-shaped  antennae. 

Serrulate,  Serrulated,  ser'ru-iat,  ser' 
ru-la-ted,  a.  [L.  serrula,  dim.  of  serra,  : 
saw.]  Finely  serrate;  having  very  niinut 
notches.— Serrulatlon,  ser-rQ-la'shoD,  n, 
A  small  notching;  an  indentation. 

Serry.t  ser'i,  v.t.  [Fr.  server,  to  press 
from  L.  sero,  to  lock,  sera,  a  bolt  or  bar. 
To  crowd;  to  press  together.— Serried 
ser'id,  p.  and  a.  Crowded ;  compacted ;  ii 
close  order  (serried  ranks  of  soldiers). 

Sertularia,  ser-tu-la'ri-a,  n.  [L.  serturr, 
a  garland.]  The  genus  of  Hydrozoa  coir 
monly  called  sea-firs.— Sertularian,  sei 
tu-la'ri-an,  n.  A  member  of  the  sea-ti 
order. 

Serum,  se'rum,  n.  [L.  serum,  whey,  th 
watery  portion  of  anything;  akin  to  Gi 
or os,  whey,  serum ;  Skr.  sdra,  water.]  Th 
thin  transparent  part  of  the  blood,  a  liqui 
of  a  pale  straw-coloured  or  greenish-yello 
colour;  the  lymph-like  fluid  secreted  t 
certain  membranes  in  the  human  bod; 
such  as  the  pericardium,  pleura,  perit< 
neum,  &c,  thence  denominated  serous  men 
branes;  any  clear  fluid  resembling  bloc 
serum,  and  containing  cultures  of  bacteri 
or  Antibodies  (which  see),  used  in  tt 
treatment  of  many  diseases.—  Serum  trta 
ment,  treatment  of  disease  by  the  injectic 
of  Antibodies  (which  see);  the  thin  pa 
of  milk  separated  from  the  curd;  whey. 
Serous,  se'rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  senir 
having  the  character  of  serum.— Serosit; 
se-ros'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  serous. 

Serval,  ser'val,  n.  A  South  African  ca 
nivorous  animal,  a  kind  of  small  leopar 
with  a  bushy  tail. 

Serve,    serv,   v.t.  —  served,  serving.    I 
servir,  from  L.  servio,  servire,  to  serv 
from  servus,  a  servant,  a  slave;  closely  ak 
to  servo,  to  preserve  (as  in  conserve,  preseri 
reserve,  &c.) ;  same  root  in  solid,  safe.]   " 
perform  regular  or  continuous   duties 
behalf  of;  to  be  in  the  employment  of,  a.= 
domestic,    slave,  hired   assistant,  &<■.; 
work  for;  to  render  spiritual  obedience  ai 
worship  to ;  to  minister  to ;  to  wait  on 
table  or  at  meals;  to  set  or  arrange  on 
table  for  a  meal:   generally  with  up; 
conduce  to;  to  be  sufficient  for;  topromol 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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.  to  (to  .-vi  ir  one's  ends):  to  help 
•.I  ottlrcn;  to  administer  to  the  wants 
•  be  in  the  place  or  mstc.nl  of  anything 

■  bo  in  lnu  ol  (n  sofa  st  i  red  him  foi  u 
to  rcgulato  one's  conduct  in  accord 
witli  the  fashion,  spirit,  or  (leniandH 

the  tun.-  or  the  hour)  ;  to  tn  at; 

quite  (he  served  me  ill);  to  satisfy  ;  to 

i  ut (nothing  would  serve them  but  war), 

mdle,  manage,  or  work  (the  guns  were 

irll  nerved);  11, i, it.  to  protect  from  friction 

iuding  something  round;   law,  to  de- 

or  transmit  to;  to  present  in  due  form 

out,  to  ileal  out  or  distribute  in 

rrf  one  out,   to  treat   one 

nling  to  Ins  deserts;   to  take  revenge 

ve  one  right,  to  treat  one  as  he 

/'o  serve  t/ie  turn,   to  meet   the 

eney;    to  answer  the  purpose.  —  To 

■  warrant,  to  read  it,  and  to  seize  the 

inst  whom  it  is  issued.     To  st  rve 
to  read  it  to  the  defendant,  or  to 
•i\e  an  attested  copy  at  his  usual  place  of 
To  serve  an  office,  to  discharge  the 
ities  incident  to  it.— v.i.  To  be  or  act  as  a 
to  perform  domestic  offices;   to 
the  requirements  of  an  office;  to 
>oldier,  seaman,  &c;  to  answer  a 
:  to  be  sufficient;  to  be  of  use;  to 
ut  (when occasion  serves);  tobeconvenient. 
Server,  ser'ver,  n.    One  who  serves;  a 
.her  or  small  tray.— Servable,  ser'va-bl, 
ble  of  being  served.— Servant 
i-r'vant,  n.    [Fr.  servant,  from  semr,   L 
\rvire,  to  serve;   servant  is  a  doublet  of 
,  rgeaitt.]    One  who  serves  or  does  services- 
person  who  is  employed  by  another  for 
sola)  offices  or  other  labour,  and  is  sub- 
otto  his  command;  a  subordinate  assistant 
helper:    often   applied  distinctively  to 
miesties  or  domestic  servants,  those  who 
r  the  time  being  form  part  of  a  household 
Irs.  Smith  has  four  servants).— Servants' 
\ill,  the  room  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
lie  of  the  servants  in  common,  in  which 
ey  take  their  meals,  &c.—Your  humble 
mint,  your  obedient  servant,  phrases  of 
jvility  used  more  especially  in  closing  a 
|tter.—  Servant  of  servants,  one  debased  to 
le  lowest  condition  of  servitude;  a  title 
:rvus  servorum)  assumed  by  the  popes  — 
errant-girl,  Servant-maid,  n.   A 
male  or  maidservant.— Servant-man, 
.  A  male  or  man  servant.— Service,  ser'- 
13,  n.    [Fr.  sei-vice,    from   L.    servitium  ] 
lie  act  of   serving;   the  performance  of 
bour  or  offices  for  another;  menial  duties; 
;iployment  as  a  servant;  menial  employ 
'  capacity  (to  be  taken  into  a  person's  ser- 
ine); assistance  or  kindness  rendered  to 
other;  kind  office  (has  done  me  many 
■vices);  duty  performed;  official  function- 
pecially  military  or  naval  duty;  perform- 
!ce  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  (to 
|3muchse?-eiceabroad);  usefulness;  benefit 
ased;   profession   of  respect  uttered  or 
lit  (my  service  to  you);  public  religious 
■rship  or  ceremony ;  religious  rites  appro- 
bate to  any  event  or  ceremony  (a  marriage 
■wee) ;  a  set  of  dishes  or  vessels  for  the 
ile  (a  tea  service,  a  service  of  plate);  the 
|ty  which  a  tenant  owes  to  a  lord  for  his 
•■.  —  Service  of  a  writ,  process,  &c,  the 
wing  of  it  or  due  delivery  of  it  to  the 
rson  to  whom  notice  is  intended  to  be 
•'en.-Serviceable,  ser'vis-a-bl,  a.    Ca- 
me of  rendering  useful  service;   fit  for 
ng;  useful;  doing  service;  active;  diligent. 
•Vrviceableness,  ser'vis-a-bl-nes,  n. 
.e  state  of  being  serviceable.— Service- 
»ly,  servis-a-bli,  adv.    In  a  serviceable 
nner  —  Service-book,   n.     A  book 
M  in  church  service ;  a  prayer-book ;  a 
ssal—  Service-pipe,  n.     A  pipe  for 
»  supply  of  water,  gas,  and  the  like  from 
>  main  to  a  building.— Servile,  ser'vll, 
tU  servilis.]  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a 
vant  or  slave:  slavish  (servile  fear) ;  held 
subjection;  dependent;  cringing;  fawn- 
:  meanly  submissive.— Servilely,  ser'- 
•a,  adv.    In  a  servile  manner ;  slavishly 
Serylleness,  Servility,  ser'vil-nes, 
-vil  i-ti,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
*iie;     mean    submission;     slavishness; 
fish  deference.  -  Serving-maid,  n. 
■:■ ernale  servant.— Servlng-man,  n.   A 
ie  servant;  a  menial.— Servitor,  ser'- 
-er,  n.    [L.L.,  from  L.  servio,  to  serve.] 
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A  male  l  rvant  ;  an  itt  t.ndant ;  a  retainer 

formerly,  m  Oxford  University,  a  student 
auled  by  college  fundi  and  doing  menial 
;  uties     srrvlloisliip  i,,,,,  n 

l He  Offloe  Of  a  Miiiim       Servitude   srr'- 

V1  tttd,  n  IL  ttrvitudoTi  The  oondition 
«»t  ■  menial,  underling,  or  slave ;  Involun- 
tary subieotlon  to  s  master;  1 dage;  com 

pulsorj  labour,  suoh  as  a  criminal  I 
undergo  as  a  punishment  (penal  sunt  ml,} 
n  state  o|  Slavish  dtpentlenee.  .  .  Servitude 
implies  either  t)„.  Matt.  (lf  B  voluntary 
servant,  or  that  of  a  slave;  slavery  is  a 
Stronger  term,  Implying  involuntary  and 
compulsory  servitude,  a.  In  800(1  law,  a 
light  of  way  or  Otherwise  over  another's 
ground  or  property.  Easement. 
Ser  v  lre-1  lee,  ser'vis,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
U  sorb  us,  the  8orb  or  ssrvice  tree.  J  A 
British  and  European  tree  of  the  pear 
family,  yieltling  a  hard-grained  timber  and 
a  small  fruit,  which  is  only  pleasant  in  an 
over-ripe  condition. 

Serviette,  ser-vi-et',  n.     [Fr.J     A  table- 
napkin. 

Servile,  Servitude,  &c.  Under  Serve. 
Sesame,  ses'a-me,  n.  [Gr.  sesame,  sesamon 
L  sesamnm.]  An  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  bland  oil  of  a  fine 
quality,  which  will  keep  many  years  without 
becoming  rancid.— Open  Sesame,  the  charm 
by  which  the  door  of  the  robbers'  dungeon 
in  the  tale  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
ltiieyes,  flew  open;  hence,  a  specific  for 
gaining  entrance  into  any  place,  or  means 
of  exit  from  it  -Sesamoid,  Scsaiiiol- 
dal.  se'sa-moid,  se'sa-inoi-dal,  a.  .Resem- 
bling the  seeds  of  sesame  inform.—  Sesamoid 
bones,  certain  small  bones  formed  at  the 
articulations  of  the  great  toes,  and  occa- 
sionally the  joints  of  the  thumbs  and  in 
other  parts. 

Sesquialteral,   Sesqnialterate,   ses- 
kwi-arter-al,  ses-kwi-al'ter-at,  a.    [L  prefix 
sesQui,  one  and  a  half,  and  alter,  other  J 
Math,  a,  term  applied  to  a  ratio  where  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once 
and  a  half  as  much  more;  thus  the  ratio  9  to  6 
issesquialteral.— Sesquibasic,ses'kwi-ba- 
sik,  a.   [L.  sesqui,  and  basis,  a  base.]   Chem 
a  term  applied  to  a  salt  containing  one  and 
a  half  equivalents  of  the  base  for  each  equiv- 
alent of  acid.  -  Sesauidupllcate,  ses- 
kwi-du'ph-kat,    a.    [L.    prefix  sesqui,  and 
duplicatus,  double.]    Designating  the  ratio 
of  two  and  a  half  to  one.-  Sesquioxide 
ses-kwi-ok'sld,  n.    A  compound  of  oxygen 
and  another  element  in  the  proportion  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  of  the 
other.  -  Sesquipedalian,  Sesquipc- 
dal,  ses'kwi-pe-da'li-an,  ses-kwip'e-dal,  a 
LL.  sesquipedalis— sesqui,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
uL  Containing  or  measuring  a  foot  and 
a  half:  often  humorously  applied  to  long 
words,  as  translation  of  Horace's  'sesqui- 
pedalia  verba'.— Sesquipedality,  Ses- 
qntpedalianism.ses'kwi-pe-dar'i-ti, 
ses  kwi-pe-da"li-an-izm,  n.    The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  sesquipedalian;  the  prac- 
tice of  using  long  words.-Sesquiplicate, 
ses-kwipli-kat,  a.    [Prefix  sesqui,  and  pli- 
cate]   Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  one.— Sesqui  salt,  ses-kwi-salt',  n. 
A  salt  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of 
one  element  to  two  of  another.— Sesqni- 
tertial,  Sesquitertian,  ses-kwi-ter'shi- 
al,    ses-kwi-ter'shi-an,  a.     [L.  sesqui    and 
tertius  .third.]     Designating  the  ratio  of 
one  and  one-third  to  one. 
Sessile,  ses'il,  a.    [1..  sessilis,  from  sedeo, 
sessum,  to  sit.     Sedate.]    Zool.  and  bot 
attached  without  any  sensible  projecting 
support,  a  sessile  leaf  being  one  without  a 
petiole  or  footstalk ;    a  sessile  flower,  one 
having  no  peduncle;  a  sessile  gland,  one 
not  elevated  on  a  stalk. 
Session,  sesh'on,  n.    [Fr.  session,  from  L. 
sessio,  sessionis,  from  sedeo,  sessum,  to  sit 
Sedate.]    A  sitting;  the  sitting  of  a  court, 
academic  body,  council,    legislature,    &c , 
for  the  transaction  of  business;  the  time 
or  term  during  which  such  body  transacts 
business   regularly  without   breaking   up; 
in  Scotland,  a  kirk-session;  law,  generally 
in  pi.  a  sitting  of  justices  in  court  upon 
commission.— Sessions  of  the  peace,  the  ses- 


sions held  by  jUStlOM  Of  the  pear,-.      I'ettu 
Mssfons,  tho  nit!«tiiiK ol  twnm  ti 
'"'    trylng    offenc.      ,,,    „   summarj 
<.'««"'  1    nations,    Under  QuAa«a 

;,;'"",'/  *« •  ""•  »unrem«    civi 

'^.Ma.„,  having  jurisdiction  In  all  olvU 
'"',  tion»  of  whatever  nature  SeMNlonsd 
■esh/on-al,  a      I;,  ,,,„„  ,„    h.lo  ,Jn  J  "o  a 

SesMlon-clerk    n 

In  Bootland,  one  who  officially  k.-ens'thB 

book8anddocu.n,,.ntHofak.rkL„i!JU 
SesH-pool,  v.    Om  i-ooi,. 

snc-UH,   n.    |j<r.    sealerce,     ,    >, 
whatoontainstwoandahalf    S,  a  half 
and  Utrtiua,  a  third.]    A    1  ,      [; 

''"'"""-"""'"f'n^.y.OMKinallyeontain 

2rfg8Si,T'H  ai     li;i"' v;i1"-''"  ■• 

Sestet,  SesieHe,  see'tet,  sestet',  «.    [it 

seatetto,  from  L.  aoctlU,  sUth,  from  SOD,  tb  I 
Music,  a  composition  for  six  voices  or  six 
instruments;  the  two  concluding  stanzas  of 
a  sonnet,  consisting  of  three  verses  each; 
the  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet-  Sestetto 
ses-tet'to  ».  Music,  same  as  AV,/,/  8es- 
tine,  ses  tin,  n.  Pros,  a  stanza  of  six  lines 
a  sextain.  ' 

Irilt.oo^-  vL~?rey\  .and  PP-  *«*.  PPr-  setting. 
ICausatiye  or  factitive  of  ait;  A.Sax.  settan, 
to  set  place,  appoint,  &c;  Icel.  setja,  Dan 
sette,  Goth,  satjan,  O.  setzen,  to  set  ]    To 
make  or  cause  to  sit;  to  place  in  a  sitting 
standing   or  any  natural  posture;  to  place" 
upright  (to  set  a  box  on  its  end  or  a  table 
on  its  feet) ;  to  put,  place,  or  fix ;  to  put  in 
a   certain   place,   position,   or  station-   to 
make  or  cause  to  be,  do,  or  act;  to  put  from 
one   state   into   another  (to  set  a  person 
right,  to  set  things  in  order);  to  fix  as  re- 
gards amount  or  value  (to  set  a  price  on  a 
ftouse);  to  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  or  by 
arrangement;  to  appoint;  to  assign  (to  set 
an  hour  for  a  journey) ;  to  estimate  or  rate 
(to  set  advice  at  naught) ;   to  regulate  or 
adjust  (to  set  a  timepiece) ;  to  fit  to  music; 
to  plant,  as  distinguished  from  sowing;  to 
hx  for  ornament,  as  in  metal  (a  diamond 
set  in  a  ring);   to  adorn,  as  with  precious 
stones;  to  intersperse ;  to  stud;  to  reduce 
from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state  (to  set 
a  joint) ;  to  fix  mentally ;  to  fix  with  settled 
purpose  (to  set  the  heart  or  affections) ;  to 
stake  at  play  {Shale);  to  embarrass;  to  per- 
plex; to  pose  (to  be  hard  set) ;  to  put  in 
trim  for  use  (to  set  a  razor  or  a  saw) ;  to 
apply  or  use  in  action;  to  employ:  with  to 
(to  set  spurs  to  one's  horse) ;  to  incite-  to 
instigate;  to  spur:  often  with  on;  to  let  to 
a  tenant;  printing,  to  place  in  proper  order 
as  types ;  to  compose ;  to  put  into  type  (to 
set  a  MS.:  often  with  up);  to  make  stiff 
or  solid;  to  convert  into  curd  (to  set  milk 
for  cheese).— To  set  against,  to  oppose-  to 
set  in  comparison.— To  set  aside,  to  omit 
for  the  present;  to  lay  out  of  the  question; 
to  disregard;   tc  abrogate  (to  set  aside  a 
verdict).— To  set  at  defiance,  to  defy-    to 
dare  to  combat.— To  set  at  ease,  to  quiet ; 
to  tranquillize—  To  set  at  naught,  to  regard 
as  of  no  value  or  consideration;  to  despise 
—To  set  a  trap  or  snare,  to  prepare  and 
place  it  so  as  to  catch  prey;  to  lay  a  plan  to 
inveigle  a  person.— To  set  at  work,  to  cause 
to  enter  on  work  or  action.— To  set  down, 
to  place  upon  tli3  ground  or  floor;  to  enter 
in  writing ;  to  register— To  set  eyes  on,  to 
fix  the  eyes  m  looking  on;  to  behold  —To 
set  fire  to,  to  apply  fire  to;  to  set  on  fire.— 
To  set  forth,  to  present  to  view  or  consider- 
ation; to  make  known  fully;  to  show;  to 
promulgate;  to  publish.— To  set  in  order 
to  adjust  or  arrange;  to  reduce  to  method' 
—To   set  much  {little,  &c.)  by,  to   regard 
much;   to  esteem  greatly.— To  set  off,  to 
adorn;  to  decorate;  to  embellish;  to  show 
to  the  best  advantage.— To  set  a  person  on, 
to  instigate  him  ;  to  prompt  him  to  action 
—To  set  one's  cap  at.    Under  Cap.— To  set 
one  s  aelf  against,  to  resist  or  oppose  stub- 
bornly; to  be  resolute  against.— To  aet  one's 
teeth,  to  press  them  close  together.— To  set 
on  fire,  to  kindle;  to  inflame.— To  set  on 
foot,  to  start;  to  set  agoing.— To  set  over,  to 
appoint  or  constitute  as  supervisor,  inspec- 
tor, governor,  or  director— To  set  right,  to 
correct;  to  put  in  order.— To  set  sail.  Under 
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Sail.  —  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  Under 
Edge.—  To  Ml  the  fashion,  to  establish  the 
mode;  to  determine  what  shall  be  the 
fashion. — To  set  up,  to  erect;  to  institute; 
to  establish ;  to  enable  to  commence  a  new 
business;  to  utter  loudly  (to  set  up  a  loud 
cry);  to  propose  (to  set  up  a  doctrine);  to 
raise  from  depression  or  to  a  sufficient 
fortune. — v.i.  To  pass  below  the  horizon; 
to  sink ;  to  decline ;  to  congeal  or  concrete ; 
to  solidify ;  to  have  a  certain  direction  in 
motion;  to  flow;  to  tend  (the  current  sets 
westward);  to  point  out  game,  as  a  sports- 
man's dog;  to  undertake  earnestly;  to  apply 
one's  self;  to  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 
— To  set  about,  to  begin ;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in. — To  set  forth  ox  forward,  to  move 
or  march ;  to  begin  to  march ;  to  advance. 
— To  set  in,  to  begin  (winter  sets  in  about 
December) ;  to  flow  towards  the  shore  (the 
tide  sets  in). — To  set  off,  to  start;  to  enter 
on  a  journey ;  printing,  to  deface  or  soil 
the  next  sheet:  said  of  the  ink  on  a  newly- 
printed  sheet,  when  another  sheet  comes 
in  contact  with  it  before  it  has  had  time 
to  dry. — To  set  on  or  upon,  to  assault;  to 
make  an  attack  on. — To  set  out,  to  begin 
a  journey  or  course;  to  start. — To  set  up, 
to  begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life;  to 
profess  openly ;  to  make  pretensions  (he 
sets  up  for  a  man  of  wit). — p.  and  a. 
Placed,  put,  fixed,  &c;  regular;  in  due 
form ;  well  arranged  or  put  together  (a  set 
speech  or  phrase);  fixed  in  opinion;  deter- 
mined; firm;  obstinate;  established;  settled; 
appointed  (set  forms  of  prayer);  predeter- 
mined; fixed  beforehand  (a  set  purpose); 
fixed;  immovable. — Set  scene,  in  theatres,  a 
scene  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  pose.  —  n.  A  collection  of 
things  of  the  same  kind  or  to  be  used 
together,  of  which  each  is  a  complement  of 
all  the  rest ;  a  complete  suit  or  assortment 
(a  set  of  chairs,  a  set  of  tea  dishes) ;  a  num- 
ber of  persons  customarily  or  officially 
associated;  a  number  of  particular  things 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole  (a  set 
of  features) ;  the  five  figures  of  a  quadrille  ; 
the  music  for  a  quadrille;  also,  the  number 
of  couples  required  to  execute  the  dance; 
the  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary 
below  the  horizon;  an  attitude,  position, 
or  posture;  a  permanent  change  of  figure 
caused  by  pressure  or  being  retained  long 
in  one  position;  a  turn  or  bent ;  a  direction 
or  course  (the  set  of  a  current).— To  make  a 
dead  set,  to  make  a  determined  onset,  or 
an  importunate  application. — Set-down, 
n.  A  rebuff;  an  unexpected  and  over- 
whelming answer.— Setness,t  set'nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  set.— Set-off, 
n.  That  which  is  used  to  set  off  the  appear- 
ance of  anything;  an  ornament;  a  counter 
claim  or  demand ;  a  cross  debt ;  an  equiva- 
lent; printing,  the  transferred  impression 
from  a  printed  page,  the  ink  on  which  is 
not  dry,  to  an  opposite  page. — Set-screw, 
n.  A  screw  screwed  through  one  part 
tightly  upon  another  to  bring  pieces  into 
close  contact.— Setter,  set'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  sets;  a  kind  of  sportsman's 
dog,  named  from  its  habit  of  setting  or 
crouching  when  it  perceives  the  scent  of 
game,  and  which  is  also  trained  to  mark 
game  by  standing.— Setter-forth,  n.  One 
who  sets  forth;  aproclaimer. — Setter-off, 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  off  or 
adorns.— Setter-oil,  n.  One  who  sets  on ; 
an  instigator.— Setter-np,  n.  One  who 
sets  up,  establishes,  makes,  or  appoints. — 
Setting,  set'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  sets;  a  sinking  below  the 
horizon ;  that  in  which  something,  as  a 
jewel,  is  set  (a  diamond  in  a  gold  setting). — 
Set-to,  n.  A  sharp  contest;  a  fight  at 
fisticuffs;  a  boxing-match;  any  similar  con- 
test, as  with  foils.  (Colloq.) 
Seta,  se'ta,  n.  pi.  Seta},  se'te.  [L.,  a 
bristle.]  A  bristle  or  sharp  hair;  especially 
a  bristle  or  stiff  hair-like  appendage  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  stalk  that  supports 
the  theca,  capsule,  or  sporangium  of  mosses. 
— Setaceous,  se-ta'shus,  a.  Bristly;  set 
with  bristles ;  having  the  character  of  setse. 
—  Setlferous,  se-tif'er-us,  a.  Producing 
or  having  bristles.— Settforni,  se'ti-form, 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bristle.— Setiger- 
©US,  se-tij'er-us,  a.    Covered  with  bristles; 


setiferous.— Setlreme,  se'ti-rem,  n.  (L. 
seta,  and  remus,  an  oar.]  An  insect's  leg 
that  has  a  dense  fringe  of  hairs,  enabling 
the  animal  to  move  on  the  water. 
SHoil,  sc'ton,  n.  [Fr.  siton,  from  L.  seta,  a 
In istle— hair  or  bristles  having  been  origi- 
nally used  for  the  purpose.]  Surg,  a  skein 
of  silk  or  cotton,  or  similar  material,  passed 
under  the  skin  in  order  to  maintain  an 
artificial  issue. 

Selose,    Setous,    se'tos,    se'tus,    o.      [L. 

setosus,  from  seta,  a  briRtle.]    Bot.  bristly; 

having  the  surface  set  with  bristles. 
Sett,  set,  n.    A  small  block  of  granite  or 

other  stone  for  paving  streets. 
Settee,  set-e',  n.    [From  set.]    A  long  seat 

with  a  back  to  it;  a  large  sofa-shaped  seat 

for  several  persons  to  sit  in  at  one  time. 

Settee,  set-e',  n.  [Fr.  scetie,  sitie.]  A  vessel 
with  a  long  sharp  prow,  carrying  two  or 
three  masts  with  lateen  sails;  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Setter,  &c.    Under  Set. 

Settle,  setl,  n.  [A.Sax.  setl,  a  seat,  a  stool, 
a  settle;  from  set.  Comp.  L.  sella,  a  seat, 
for  sedla,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.  Set,  Sit.]  A 
bench  to  sit  on;  astool— v.t. — settled,  settling. 
[From  set ;  a  freq.  in  form = A.  Sax.  setlan,  to 
seat,  to  place.]  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  per- 
manent position ;  to  establish  or  fix  in  any 
line  of  life,  in  an  office,  business,  situation, 
&c. ;  to  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
condition  to  one  of  tranquillity;  to  quiet, 
still,  calm,  compose  (to  settle  the  mind 
when  agitated);  to  clear  of  dregs  or  sedi- 
ment by  causing  them  to  sink ;  to  cause  to 
sink  to  the  bottom;  to  determine,  as  some- 
thing which  is  exposed  to  doubt  or  question; 
to  free  from  uncertainty  or  wavering;  to 
confirm;  to  adjust,  as  something  in  con- 
troversy; to  bring  to  a  conclusion;  to  finish 
(to  settle  a  dispute) ;  to  make  secure  formally 
or  legally  (to  settle  an  annuity  on  a  person) ; 
to  liquidate;  to  pay;  to  square  or  adjust 
(to  settle  an  account,  claim) ;  to  plant  with 
inhabitants;  to  people;  to  colonize. — v.i. 
To  become  fixed  or  permanent;  to  assume 
a  lasting  form  or  condition ;  to  establish  a 
residence ;  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode ; 
to  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for  a 
methodical  life;  to  enter  the  married  state; 
to  change  from  a  disturbed  or  turbid  state 
to  the  opposite;  to  become  free  from  dregs 
by  their  sinking  to  the  bottom;  to  sink  or 
fall  gradually;  to  subside,  as  dregs  from  a 
liquid;  to  become  lowered,  as  a  building, 
by  the  sinking  of  its  foundation;  to  become 
calm;  to  cease  from  agitation;  to  adjust 
differences;  to  come  to  an  agreement. — 
Settled,  set'ld,  p.  and  a.  Established; 
stable;  deep-rooted;  unchanging  (settled 
gloom,  a  settled  conviction) ;  orderly ;  me- 
thodical (a  settled  life).  —  Sett  led  ness, 
set'ld-nes,  n.— Settlement,  set'1-ment,  n. 
The  act  of  settling  or  state  of  being  settled; 
establishment  in  life;  the  act  of  colonizing 
or  peopling;  colonization;  a  tract  of  country 
colonized;  a  colony  in  its  earlier  condition; 
the  liquidation  of  a  claim  or  account;  ad- 
justment; arrangement;  a  legal  deed  by 
which  property  is  settled;  right  from  a 
certain  connection  with  a  particular  parish, 
town,  or  locality  to  maintenance  there  if 
a  pauper.— Settler,  set'ler,  n.  One  who 
settles;  one  who  fixes  his  residence  in  a 
new  colony;  a  colonist;  that  which  settles 
or  decides  anything  definitely  (colloq.). — 
Settling,  set'ling,  n.  The  act  of  one  who" 
settles;  pi.  dregs;  sediment.  —  Settling- 
day,  n.  A  day  set  apart  for  the  settling 
of  accounts. 

Setula,  set'u-la,  n.  pi.  Setulje,  set'u-le". 
[L.  dim.  of  seta,  a  bristle.]  Bot.  a  small 
bristle  or  hair. — Setule,  set'ul,  n.  A  small 
short  bristle  or  hair.— Setulose,  set'u-los, 
a.    Bearing  or  provided  with  setules. 

Setwall,  set'w&l,  n.     [O.Fr.  cetewale,  ci- 

toual.]    A  species  of  valerian  once  in  use  in 

medicine. 
Seven,  sev'n,  a.    [A.Sax.  seofan=T>.  zeven, 

Goth,  and  O.H.G.  sibun,  G.  sieben,  Icel. 

sjau,  Dan.  syv,  W.  aaith,  Ir.  seacht,  Rus. 

semj,  L.  septem,  Gr.  hepta  (for  septa),  Per. 

haft,  Skr.  saptan.]    One  more  than  six  or 

less  than  eight. — n.  This  number ;  a  group 


of  things  amounting  to  this  number;  the 
symbol  representing  this  number,  as  7  or 
vii.— Sevenfold,  sev'n-fold,  a.    Repeated 
or  multiplied  seven   times.  —  adv.    Seven 
times  as  much;  in  the  proportion  of  Beveu 
to  one.— Seveiuiight,  sev'n-nlt,  n.    The. 
period  of  seven  days  and  nights;   a 
Sb'nniqht.  —  Seventeen,  sev'n-tSo,  a. 
and  n.    Seven  and  ten  added.      ><\<i». 
teciltll,   Hev'n-tenth,   a.      Next    in 
after  the  sixteenth.—  n.  The  next  in 
after  the  sixteenth;  one  of  seventeen  equal 
parts  of  a  whole.— Seventh,  sev'nth,  a 
Next  after  the  sixth;   being  one  of 
equal  parts  of  a  whole.— n.   One  ne 
order  after  the  sixth;  one  of  seven 
parts  of  a  whole;  music,  the  interval  ol 
tones   and   a   semitone,  embracing 
degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale,  as  from 
B;  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic 
reckoning  upwards;  the  B  of  the  natura1 
scale.  —  Seventhly,  sev'nth-li,  adv.     U, 
the  seventh  place.— Seventieth,  sev'n-ti 
eth,  a.    Next  in  order  after  the  sixty-ninth 
— n.  One  next  after  the  sixty-ninth;  01 
seventy  equal  parts.— Seventy,  sev'n-ti,  « 
and  n.     LA.  Sax.  seofontig — seofon,  seven 
and  tig,  ten.]    Seven  times  ten;  the  numbei 
made  up  of  seven  times  ten. 

Sever,  sev'er,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  sevrer,  severer 
from  L.  separare,  to  separate.  Separate. 
To  part  or  divide  by  violence ;  to  separatt 
by  cutting  or  rending;  to  part  from  the  res 
by  violence ;  to  disjoin,  referring  to  thing 
that  are  distinct  but  united  by  some  ti< 
(friends  severed  by  death);  to  disunite.  - 
v.i.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  parted  0 
rent  asunder.— Severable,  sev'er-a-bl,  a 
Capable  of  being  severed. — Severance 
sev'er-ans,  n.  The  act  of  severing  or  stat 
of  being  severed;  separation;  partition. 

Several,  sev'er-al,  a.  [O.Fr.  several,  froi 
severer.  Sever.]  Separate;  distinct;  no 
common  to  two  or  more:  in  this  sens 
chiefly  a  law  term;  single;  individual  (eac 
several  thing) ;  more  than  two,  but  not  ver 
many;  divers:  used  with  plural  nouns.- 1 
A  few  separately  or  individually ;  a  sma 
number  singly  taken:  with  a  plural  verb. 
Severally,  sev'er-al-li,  adv.  Separatelj 
distinctly;  each  by  himself.— Several!; 
sev'er-al-ti,  n.  A  state  of  separation  froi 
the  rest,  or  from  all  others. 

Severe,  se-ver',  a.  [Fr.  siv'ere,  from  I 
severus,  serious,  severe;  seen  also  in  pe 
severe,  asseverate.]  Serious  or  earnest  i 
feeling  or  manner;  sedate;  grave;  auster 
very  strict  in  discipline  or  government;  nc 
indulgent;  judging  or  criticising  harshl; 
strictly  regulated  by  rule ;  rigidly  method 
cal;  not  allowing  unnecessary  or  flori 
ornament  or  the  like  (the  severest  style  < 
Greek  architecture);  afflictive;  disj;ressin 
violent;  extreme;  intense  (severe  pain  ij 
cold);  difficult  to  be  undergone;  rigorous 
severe  test  or  examination).— Severel; 
se-ver'li,  adv.  In  a  severe  manner;  rigidl 
strictly;  rigorously;  painfully.  —  Seven 
ness,  se-ver'nes,  n.  Severity. — Severit. 
se-ver'i-ti,  n.  [L.  severitas.)  The  quali 
or  state  of  being  severe;  extreme  strictnes 
rigour;  harshness;  intensity;  extremit: 
keenness ;  extreme  coldness  or  inclemenc 
cruel  treatment;  sharpness  of  punishmer 
strictness. 

Sevres,  Sevres  Ware,  sa'vr,  n.  A  kh 
of  beautiful  porcelain  ware,  manufactur 
at  Sevres,  in  France. 

Sew,  so,  v.t.    [A.Sax.  siwian,  seowian, 
sew=O.H.G.    siuwan,  Goth,  siujan,  Da 
sye,  Icel.  syja;  cog.  L.  suo,  Skr.  siv,  to  se 
Seam  is  from   this  stem.]     To   unite 
fasten  together  with  a  needle  and  thres 
to  make  or  work  by  needle  and  thread; 
To  sew  up,  to  close  or  unite  by  sewim? 
v.i.  To  practise  sewing;  to  join  things  w: 
stitches.— Sewer,  so'er,  n.    One  who  se\ 
Sewing,  so'ing,  n.    The  thread  sewed 
by  the  needle. —Sewing-machine, 
A  machine  for  sewing,  now  largely  sup 
seding  sewing  by  hand. 

Sewage,  su'aj,  n.  [From  old  verb  sew, 
drain,  from  O.F.  essuier,  to  drain,  fn 
L.  ex,  oui,  and  sucus  or  succus,  juice.]  1 
filthy  matter  which  passes  through  drai 
conduits,   or  sewers,  leading  away  fr 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  w. 
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'human    habitations.       Srwrr,    Bu'er,    n. 

,  1  I  •   siiiji  r,  n  (Iniin,  11  conduit.  | 

ibtorranean  channel  or  canal   formed 

,n   towns   ami    other  places   to   carry  or! 

superfluous  watt>r,  as  will  us  excrementi 

ami  other  matters.     Sewerage,  mi 

,    n       Tlic  svslcni   of  sewers;   also,  sew 

(<;<    is  generally   applied   to   the 

.  and  aewagt  to  the  mat  tax 

.  off. 
ewer,  bh  er,  n.  [From  A  Sa\  xtdvo,  juice.] 
Koriiu  rly  an  officer  who  served  up  a  feast 
nid  arranged  the  dishes. 
.  \    seks,  n.    |Fr.  sexe,  from  L.   stxu*.  a 

from   .-(Co.    to  cut.      Si.iion.)     The 
Itstiuction   between   male  ami   female,  or 
hat  property  or  character  by  \\  hich  an  ani 
oal  is  male  or  female;    the  structure  of 

-  which  corresponds  to  sex  in  animals; 

tne  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  males  ami 

ilea;  by  way  of  emphasis,  womankind; 

he  female  sex:  generally  with  the.    Sex- 

(  «. » .  seks'les,  a.   Having  no  sex.     Sexual, 

.1  al,  (i.    |L.   sexualis.\     Pertaining  to 
the  sexes. —  Sexual  system,  a  system 

issincatiou  founded  on  the  distinction 

les  in  plants.— Sexually,  sek'sQ-al-li, 
ulv.    In  a  sexual  manner.— Sexuality, 

i-al'i-ti,    h.      The  state  or  quality  of 
teing  distinguished  by  sex.— Sexiialist, 

i-al-ist,    n.     One   who  maintains  the 
lootrine  of  sexes  in  plants. 

exagenary,  sek-saj'e-na-ri,  a.    [L.  sexa- 

i'iAs,  from  sexaginta,  sixty,  from  sex, 

ii.]  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty;  com- 

1  of  or  proceeding  by  sixties. — tj.  A 

renarian.  —  Sexagenarian,   sek'sa- 

e-na"ri-an,   n.    A   person   aged   sixty   or 

een  sixty  and  seventy.— a.   Sixty  years 

'Id;  sexagenary. 

pxagcslma,  sek-sa-jes'i-ma,  ?).  [L.  sexa- 
us,  sixtieth.]  The  second  Sunday 
efore  Lent,  so  called  as  being  about  the 
ixtieth  day  before  Easter.  —  Sexagesi- 
nal,  sek-sa-jes'i-mal,  a.  Sixtieth;  pertain- 
ng  to  the  number  sixty. — Sexagesimal  or 
txagenary  arithmetic,  a  method  of  com- 
utation  by  sixties. — Sexagesimal  fractions, 
xagesimals,  fractions  whose  denomin- 
,tors  are  sixty  or  its  multiple. 

wangle,  seks'ang-gl,  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and 
ngulus,  an  angle.]  Oeom.  a  figure  having 
ix  angles;   a  hexagon.  —  Sexailgular, 

uks-ang'gu-ler,  a.    Hexagonal. 

'vemilal,  sek-sen'ni-al,  a.  [L.  sex,  six, 
nd  annus,  year.]  Lasting  six  years,  or 
appening  once  in  six  years. — Sexeiuii- 
tlly,  sek-sen'ni-al-li,  adv.  Once  in  six 
ears. 

'xisyllable,  seks'i-sil-la-bl,  n.    [L.  sex, 
md  E.  syllable.]    A  word  having  six 
fllables. 

'xlocular,  seks-lok'u-ler,  a.  [L.  sex,  six, 
nd  loculus,  a  cell.]  Bot.  having  six  cells 
ir  seeds. 

'Xt,  sext,  n.  [Fr.  sexte,  L.  sixtus.]  The 
ffice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recited 
t  the  sixth  hour  or  noon. 

'xtain,  seks'tan,  n.  [From  L.  sea;,  six.] 
1  stanza  of  six  lines. 

'.vlan  fever.  A  fever  recurring  every 
ixth  day. 

xtant,  seks'tant,  n.  [L.  sextans,  sextan- 
s,  a  sixth  part,  from  sex,  six.]  The  sixth 
art  of  a  circle  contained  by  two  radii  and 
n  arc ;  an  improved  form  of  quadrant, 
ipable  of  measuring  angles  of  120°  and 
aving  an  arc  embracing  60°  of  a  circle, 
aiefly  employed  as  a  nautical  instrument 
>r  measuring  the  altitudes  of  celestial 
bjects  and  their  angular  distances. 

'Xtette,  sex'tet,  n.  A  musical  piece  for 
x  voices;  the  second  part  of  the  sonnet 
>rmation,  opposed  to  the  octave. 

'Xtlle,  sext'il,  n.  The  aspect  of  two 
ianets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
agrees  or  two  signs,  marked  *. 

xtillion,  seks-til'yon,  n.  [From  L.  sex- 
»,  sixth,  sex,  six,  and  E.  million.]  A 
illion  raised  to  the  sixth  power;  a  number 
^presented  by  a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers 
anexed. 
Xto-decinio,  seks-to-des'i-m5,  n.     [L. 


sr.rtits  dfcimus,  sixteenth  sextus,  sixth, 
and  dtrimu*.  tenth  |  A  book  folded  Ho  tliat 
•Mb  sheet  makeH  sixteen  leaven;  the  size 
of  the  Look  t  hus  folded.  Usually  indicuti -il 
thus,  lt'iino  (prOB.  "«  sixteen  mo). 
>exlon,  seks'ton,  n.  [Contr  from  sacristan 
(which  see).  ]  An  under  offloer  of  the  oburofa 

WhO    takes    care    ..I    the    Vessels.    Vestments, 

&c,  and  of  the  church  generally,  to  which 
If  added  the  duty  Of  digging  graves.  S«'\- 
IoiihIiI|>,   seks'toii-ship,  n.     The  oilier  of 

ctos. 

Sex  tuple,  seks'tu-pl,  a.  [L.L.  sr.rtvplus, 
from  L.  .sixtus,  sixth,  sex,  six,  with  term. 
/•<<.]    Sixfold;  six  times  as  much. 

Sexual,  Sexually,  &c.    Under  Skx. 

Sfor/.nndo,  Sfor/.alo,  sfor-tsan'dd,  sfor- 
tsatd.  [It.,  forcing,  forced.]  A  musical 
term  written  over  a  note  or  notes  to  signify 
that  they  are  to  be  emphasized  more 
strongly  than  they  would  otherwise  be: 
generally  contracted  sf. 

Miuiialo,  sfo-mii'to,  a.  [It.,  smoky.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  style  of  painting  wherein 
the  tints  are  so  blended  that  outlines  are 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Sgralllto,  sgraf-fe'to,  a.  [It.,  scratched] 
Applied  to  a  species  of  drawing  in  which 
a  white  coat  is  applied  over  dark  stucco, 
and  by  an  instrument  the  design  is  formed 
from  the  dark  ground  underneath. 

Shabble,  shabl,  n.  [G.  sabel,  sabre,  Sw. 
sabel.)    A  sword. 

Shabby,  shab'i,  a.  [A  softened  form  of 
scabby;  Prov.E.  shabby,  itchy,  mangy,  from 
shab,  itch.  Scab.]  Threadbare  or  much 
worn;  worn  till  no  longer  respectable;  wear- 
ing much-worn  clothes  ;  mean ;  despicable. 
—Shabbily,  shab'i-li,  adv.  In  a  shabby 
manner.  —  Shabbiness,  shab'i-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  shabby.— Shabby- 
genteel,  a.  Retaining  in  present  shabbi- 
ness  traces  of  former  gentility. 

Shabrack,  shab'rak,  n.  [G.  schabracke, 
Fr.  chabraque,  from  Hung,  csabrdg,  Turk. 
tshdprdk.]  The  large  saddle-cloth  or  hous- 
ing of  a  cavalry  officer's  charger. 

Shackle,  shak'l,  n.  [A.Sax.  scacul,  sceacul, 
a  shackle,  probably  originally  a  loose,  dang- 
ling fastening,  from  scacan,  sceacan,  to 
shake.]  A  fetter,  handcuff,  or  the  like 
that  confines  the  limbs  so  as  to  restrain 
the  use  of  them ;  fig.  that  which  obstructs 
or  embarrasses  free  action:  generally  in  pi. 
—v.t. — shackled,  shackling.  To  fetter;  to 
tie  or  confine  the  limbs  of,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  motion;  fig.  to  bind  or  confine  so  as  to 
embarrass  action.— Shackle-bolt,  n.  A 
shackle;  a  gyve. 

Shad,  shad,  n.sing.  and  pi.  [A.Sax.  sceadd, 
G.  schade,  a  shad.]  A  British  and  Ameri- 
can fish  of  the  herring  family  which  in- 
habits the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  ascends  them  to  spawn. 

Shaddock,  shad'ok,  n.  [After  Captain 
Shaddock,  who  first  brought  it  to  the  West 
Indies  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.] 
A  tree  and  its  fruit,  which  is  a  large  species 
of  orange:  a  native  of  China.  A  small 
variety  is  called  grape-fruit. 

Shade,  shad,  n.  [A.Saxj  scced,  sceadu, 
shade.  Shadow.]  A  comparative  obscu- 
rity, dimness,  or  gloom,  caused  by  the  in- 
terception of  the  rays  of  light ;  something 
that  intercepts  light,  heat,  dust,  &c:  a 
cover  for  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  a  cover  that 
confines  the  light  of  a  lamp  within  a  given 
area;  a  cover  for  the  eyes;  the  dark  or 
darker  part  of  a  picture ;  degree  or  grada- 
tion of  light  or  brightness  of  colour;  a  small 
or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or  amount  (a 
price  a  shade  higher) ;  a  shadow  (poet.);  the 
soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body;  a 
spirit;  a  ghost;  hence,  the  shades,  the  abode 
of  spirits;  hades.  .".  Shade  differs  from 
shadow,  as  it  implies  no  particular  form  or 
definite  limit;  whereas  a  shadow  represents 
in  form  the  object  which  intercepts  the 
light. — v.t. — shaded,  shading.  To  shelter 
or  screen  from  light  by  intercepting  its 
rays;  to  shelter  from  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun ;  to  cover  with  a  shade  or  screen 
that  intercepts  light,  heat,  dust,  &c;  to 
overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity ;  to 
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obscure  ;    to  shelter;    to  pi  "  tUQ 

ami  painting,  to  put  In  darkei  oolon 
show   when    the    fighl    1h   h-nn   1 

mink  with  gradations  ol  ooloui     Shade* 

leKN,  Hhad'leu,  <i  Without  shsdi  Min- 
der, tha'dor,  "  one  who  01  thai  whloh 
■hadea  Shady,  aha'di,  »  Abounding 
with  abade  <>r  shades;  oaal  ining 

shade ;  s.heit.  red  from  t  be  glare  of  II 
sultry  beat;  dai  >lm- 

dlly,  Hha'di  li,  adv  In  a  shad 
umbrageoualy.  Bhadlnesa,  sbl'dl  urn, 
n.  The  state  of  being  shady;  umbragi 
nesB.  Shading,  aba'ding,  n  The  effeel 
of  light  and  shad'  rtpn  anted  In  a  picture. 
Shadoof,  Shadiif,  aba  duf,  N  A  oontrl 
vanee  employ)  d  In  Egypt  for  raising  wat<  i 
from  the  Nile,  consisting  of  a  long  pole 
supported  on  an  upright  post  and  weight*  d 
at  one  end  to  serve  as  a  oounterpoiee,  the 
other  end  having  a  bucket  or  jar  attach)  d 
Shadow,  shad'o,  n.  |A.Kax.  $0$adu,  B 
shadow,  scced,  a  shade;  O.Sax.  scado,  Gotb 
skadus,  D.  schaduw,  G.  schatten;  from  a 
root  skad,  Skr.  chhad,  to  cover;  ootU] 
skotos,  darkness.]  The  figure  ol  a  body 
projected  on  the  ground  or  other  surface 
by  the  interception  of  the  li^lit;  a  portion 
of  space  from  which  light  is  Intercepted 
by  an  opaque  body  (to  be  in  shadow);  dark- 
ness or  obscurity  from  intercepted  light ; 
fig.  the  shelter,  protection,  or  security 
afforded  by  some  one;  a  dark  part  of  a 
picture;  anything  unsubstantial  or  unreal, 
though  having  the  appearance  of  reality; 
a  spirit;  a  ghost;  a  shade;  an  imperfect 
and  faint  representation ;  adumbration ;  a 
dim  bodying  forth;  an  inseparable  com- 
panion or  one  that  follows  like  a  shadow; 
a  type  or  mystical  representation ;  slight 
or  faint  appearance. — The  shadow  of  death, 
the  approach  of  death  or  dire  calamity.— 
v.t.  To  overspread  with  obscurity  or  shade; 
to  intercept  light  or  heat  from;  to  shade; 
to  cloud ;  to  darken ;  to  throw  a  gloom 
over;  to  protect;  to  screen  from  danger; 
to  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  colour 
or  light;  to  paint  in  obscure  colours;  to 
represent  faintly  or  imperfectly ;  to  repre- 
sent typically :  often  followed  by  forth ;  to 
follow  closely ;  to  attend  on  like  a  shadow. 
— Shadoxviiiess,  shad'6-i-nes,  n.  State 
of  being  shadowy  or  unsubstantial. —Shall- 
owing, shad'o-ing,  n.  Shade  of  gradation 
of  light  and  colour;  shading;  the  art  of 
correctly  representing  the  shadows  of  ob- 
jects.—Shadowless,  shad'6-les,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  shadow.— Shadowy,  shad'6-i,  a. 
Full  of  shade  or  shadow;  causing  shade; 
gloomy;  faintly  representative;  unsubstan- 
tial; unreal;  dimly  seen*  obscure;  dim; 
indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 
Shady.    Under  Shade. 

Shaft,  shaft,  n.  [From  G.  schacht,  the 
shaft  of  a  mine.]  A  narrow  deep  pit  made 
into  the  earth  as  the  entrance  to  a  coal  or 
other  mine  or  for  its  ventilation. 

Shaft,  shaft,  n.  [A.Sax.  sceaft,  a  dart,  ar- 
row, spear,  pole=Icel.  skaft,  skapt,  Dan. 
skaft,  D.  and  G.  schaft;  lit.  the  thing 
shaped  or  smoothed  by  shaving,  from  A. 
Sax.  scafan,  to  shave;  comp.  L.  scapus,  a 
shaft;  Gr.  skaptron,  sktptron,  a  staff.]  An 
arrow;  a  spear  or  dart;  the  columnar  part 
of  anything;  the  body  of  a  column  between 
the  base  and  the  capital;  the  spire  of  a 
steeple;  the  handle  of  certain  tools  or 
instruments  (the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  axe, 
whip,  &c);  a  kind  of  large  axle,  as  of  a 
fly-wheel  or  the  screw  or  paddles  of  a 
steamer;  one  of  the  bars  between  a  pair 
of  which  a  horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle; 
a  thill;  the  pole  of  a  carriage.— Shafted, 
shafted,  a.  Having  a  shaft  or  shafts;  or- 
namented with  clustering  pillars.— Shaft- 
horse,  n.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the 
shafts  of  a  carriage.— Shafting,  shafting, 
n.  A  system  of  shafts  through  which 
motion  is  communicated  in  machinery. 

Shag,  shag,  n.  [A.Sax.  sceacga,  coarse  hair; 
akin  to  Icel.  skegg,  a  beard,  skaga,  to  stand 
out,  skagi,  a  promontory.]  Coarse  hair  or 
nap;  rough  woolly  hair;  a  kind  of  cloth 
having  a  long  coarse  nap;  a  kind  of  tobacco 
cut  into  fine  shreds;  the  crested  or  green 
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cormorant.  a.  Hairy;  shaggy.  {Shak.)— 
ShauiC.V.  Shagged,  shag'i,  shag'cd,  a. 
Rough    wit  1 1    long    hair    or  wool;    rough; 

ragged.  siiagcinc**,  shag'1-neB,  n.  The 
■tate  of  being  shaggy.  Shag-haired,  a. 
Having  shaggy  hair. 

Shagreen,  siia  grSn',  n.  [Fr.  chagrin, 
Venetian,  sagrin,  from  Turk,  sayri,  Per. 
eaghri,  shagreen.  Chagrin  is  the  tame 
word. )  A  species  of  granulated  leather 
prepared  without  tanning,  from  horse,  ass, 
and  camel  skit),  or  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
shark,  sea-otter,  seal,  &c. 

Shall,  aha,  ft.  [Per.,  a  king,  a  prince  (hence 
chess,  check).]  A  title  given  by  European 
writers  to  the  monarch  of  Persia,  who  in 
his  own  country  is  designated  by  the  com- 
pound appellation  of  Padishah;  a  chieftain 
or  prince. 

Shake,  shak,  v.t.— pret.  shook;  pp.  shaken; 
ppr.  shaking.  [A. Sax.  scacan,  sceacan,  pret. 
.seer,  pp.  scacen;  Icel.  and  Sw.  skaka,  to 
shake;  allied  to  D.  schokken,  to  shake;  G. 
schaukeln,  to  swing.  Shock.]  To  cause 
to  move  with  quick  vibrations;  to  make 
to  tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver;  to  agitate;  to 
remove  by  agitating,  or  by  a  jolting,  jerk- 
ing motion:  generally  with  away,  off,  out, 
&c. ;  to  move  from  firmness;  to  threaten 
to  overthrow ;  to  cause  to  waver  or  doubt ; 
to  impair  the  resolution  of;  to  depress  the 
courage  of;  to  give  a  tremulous  sound  to; 
to  trill  (a  note  in  music).— To  shake  hands, 
to  clasp  right  hands  together  mutually,  as 
by  two  persons  at  meeting  and  parting,  or 
to  ratify  or  confirm  an  agreement.  —  To 
shake  hands  with,  sometimes  to  take  leave 
of;  to  give  up;  to  take  leave;  to  part.— 
To  shake  off  the  dust  from  the  feet,  a  sym- 
bolic method  of  renouncing  solemnly  all 
intercourse  or  connection.  —  To  shake  the 
head,  to  express  disapprobation,  refusal, 
reproach,  and  the  like. — v.i.  To  be  agitated 
with  a  waving  or  vibratory  motion;  to 
tremble ;  to  shiver ;  to  totter. — n.  A  waver- 
ing rapid  motion  one  way  and  the  other; 
a  shock  or  concussion;  tremor;  mus.  a 
rapid  reiteration  of  two  notes;  a  trill, 
marked  by  the  sign  (tr.,  abbreviation  of 
trill)  placed  over  the  note;  a  crack  or  fissure 
in  timber;  pi.  a  trembling  fit ;  specifically, 
ague;  intermittent  fever. — Shake  of  the 
hand,  a  friendly  clasp  of  another's  hand. — 
No  great  shakes,  lit.  no  great  windfall; 
hence,  nothing  extraordinary;  of  little 
value.— Shake-down,  n.  A  temporary 
substitute  for  a  bed  formed  on  the  floor. — 
Shaken,  sha'kn,  p.  and  a.  Caused  to 
shake ;  agitated ;  having  the  constitution 
or  bodily  health  impaired ;  cracked  or  split 
(shaken  timber). — Shaker,  sha'ker,  n.  A 
person  or  thing  that  shakes;  a  member  of  a 
religious  sect  founded  in  Manchester  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
called  popularly  from  the  agitations  or 
movements  in  dancing  which  forms  part  of 
their  ceremonial;  now  mostly  confined  to 
the  United  States  of  America.— Shaker- 
ism,  sha'ker-izm,  n.  The  principles  of  the 
Shakers.— Skakiness,  sha'ki-nes,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  shaky. — Shaky,  sha'ki, 
a.  Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  come  to 
pieces;  unsubstantial;  tottering;  cracked  or 
split,  as  timber. 

Shako,  shak'o,  n.  [Fr.  schako,  from  Hung. 
csdkd,  a  shako.]  A  kind  of  military  cap 
somewhat  resembling  a  truncated  cone, 
with  a  peak  in  front. 

Shaksperian,  Shakspearlan,  shak- 
spe'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  Shakspere. 
Spelled  variously  Shakespearean,  Shake- 
sperean,  Shakespearian,  and  Shakspearean. 

Shale,  shal,  n.  [A  form  of  scale,  directly 
from  G.  schale,  a  shell,  a  thin  layer.  Shell.] 
A  shell  or  husk  {Shak.);  geol.  a  species  of 
schist  or  schistous  clay ;  a  clayey  rock  having 
a  slaty  fracture,  often  found  in  strata  in 
coal-mines ;  an  important  variety  being 
impregnated  with  bitumen  and  yielding 
paraffin,  while  another  yields  alum.—  v.t. 
and  i.  To  peel.— Shaly,  sha'li,  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  shale. 

Shall,  shal,  auxiliary.  Pres.  I  shall,  thou 
shalt,  he  shall,  pi.  1,  2,  and  3  shall ;  imperf. 
should,  shouldest  or  shouldst,  should,  pi. 
should.     [A.Sax.  sceal,  I  shall,  I  have  to, 


I  ought';  pi.  scvlon,  pret.  sceolde,  scolds, 
inf.  sculan ;  Icel.  and  Dan.  skal,  I  >  zal, 
<;  toll,  literal  meaning  seen  in  Goth. 
simian,  to  owe,  to  have  to  pay.)  In  the 
first  persons  singular  and  plural  it  forms 
part  of  the  future  tense  and  future  perfect, 
and  simply  foretells  or  declares  what  is  to 
take  place  =  am  to,  are  to  (I  shall  go,  we 
shall  go);  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
it  implies  control  or  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  and  is  used  to  express  a 
pi  unise,  command,  or  determination  (you 
shall  go,  he  shall  go).  Interrogatively, 
shall  I  go?  shall  we  go?  shall  he  go?  shall 
they  go?  ask  for  direction  or  refer  the 
matter  to  the  determination  of  the  person 
asked;  shall  you  go?  asks  for  information 
merely  as  to  the  future.  —  After  if,  &c, 
shall,  in  all  persons,  expresses  simple  fu- 
turity.— Should,  though  in  form  the  past 
of  shall,  is  not  used  to  express  simple  past 
futurity  unless  in  the  indirect  speech  (I 
said  I  should  go);  it  is  very  commonly  used 
to  express  present  as  well  as  past  duty  or 
obligation  (you  should  go,  have  gone).  — 
It  is  also  used  to  express  a  merely  hypo- 
thetical case  or  a  contingent  future  event, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  would  that 
shall  does  to  will  (I  should  be  glad  if  you 
rvould  come). — Also  often  used  in  a  modest 
way  to  soften  a  statement  (I  should  think 
so).— Shall  and  will  are  often  confounded 
by  inaccurate  speakers  or  writers.    Will. 

Shal  11,  shal'i,  n.  [Connected  with  shawl] 
A  kind  of  twilled  cloth  made  from  the 
native  goats'  hair  at  Angora. 

Shalloon,  sha-lon',  n.  [Fr.  chalon,  a 
woollen  stuff,  said  to  be  from  Chalons,  in 
France.]    A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  shal'op,  n.  [Fr.  chaloupe,  a  form 
of  D.  sloep,  E.  sloop.]  A  large  boat  with  two 
masts,  rigged  like  a  schooner;  a  small  light 
vessel  with  a  small  mainmast  and  foremast, 
with  lug-sails. 

Shallot,  sha-lot',  n.  [Also  eschalot,  from 
O.Fr.  eschalote,  from  Ascalon.]  A  species 
of  onion  which  grows  wild  in  Palestine, 
especially  near  Ascalon. 

Shallow,  shal'o,  a.  [Same  word  as  Icel. 
skjdlgr,  wry,  oblique,  the  water  being  shal- 
low where  the  beach  sinks  obliquely  down- 
ward; comp.  also  shoal,  shelf]  Not  deep; 
having  the  bottom  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  surface  {shallow  water) ;  having 
sides  not  raised  much  above  the  bottom  (a 
shallow  trough);  not  intellectually  deep; 
not  profound;  superficial;  silly. — n.  A  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep;  a  shoal.— v.t. 
To  make  shallow.— Shallow-brained, 
a.  Of  no  depth  of  intellect;  empty-headed. 
Shallow-hearted,  a.  Incapable  of  deep 
feeling  or  affection.— Shallowly,  shal'6- 
li,  adv.  In  a  shallow  manner;  superficially. 
—Shallowness,  shal'6-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  shallow ;  superficialness 
of  intellect.  —  Shal low-pated,  a.  Of 
weak  mind;  silly. 

Shalm,  sham,  n.    A  shawm. 

Shalt,  shalt,  second  person  singular  of 

shall. 

Sham,  sham,  n.  [A  form  of  shame ;  comp. 
Prov.E.  sham,  shame;  sham,  to  blush  for 
shame.]  One  who  or  that  which  deceives 
expectation;  a  trick  or  fraud;  something 
counterfeit;  an  imposture.  —  a.  False; 
counterfeit;  pretended.  —  v.t.  shammed,, 
shamming.  To  make  a  pretence  of  in 
order  to  deceive ;  to  feign  (to  sham  illness). 
— v.i.  To  pretend;  to  make  false  pretences. 
— Shani-tight,  n.  A  pretended  fight  or 
engagement;  manoeuvres  of  troops  in  imita- 
tion of  a  real  fight.— Shammer,  sham'er, 
n.    One  that  shams;  an  impostor. 

Shamanism,  sha'man-izm,  n.  [Hind,  and 
Per.  shaman,  an  idolater.]  An  idolatrous 
religion  of  Northern  Asia  and  elsewhere, 
consisting  mainly  in  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and 
in  demons  who  require  to  be  propitiated 
by  sacrifices  and  rites ;  a  sort  of  fetishism. 
—Shaman  1st,  sha'man-ist,  n.  A  believer 
in  Shamanism.— Shaman,  sha'man,  n.  A 
priest  or  conjuror  among  those  who  profess 
Shamanism.— Shamanic,  sha-man'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Shamanism, 


Shamble,  sham'bl,  v.i.  shambled, 
bling.  [A  form  of  scamble  (which  see). 
To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as  i 
tlic  knees  wen-  weak.  .Shambling 
sham 'bling,  a.  Moving  with  an  awkward 
clumsy  pace.  —  n.  An  awkward,  cl  . 
irregular  pace  or  gait. 

SliaillblCH,  sham'blz,  n.pl.  [A.Sax.  sec 
a   stool,    a    bench  —  Dan.    skammel, 
8kemmill,     from     L.     scamellum,     dim 
scamnum,    a   stool.]    Originally    tab! 
benches    where    butchers    expo 
for  sale;   hence,  a  slaughterhouse: 
treated  as  a  singular;    a  place   of    I 
criminate  slaughter  or  butchery;    rrn 
shelves  or  benches  on  which  ore  is  sui 
sively  thrown  in  raising  it. 

Shame,  sham,  n.    [A.Sax.  sceamu,  sen 
Icel.  skamrn,  skomm,  Dan.  and  Sw.  si 
G.  scham,  O.H.G.  scama,  shame;  prob 
from  root  meaning  to  cover.     Hence  tW 
A  painful  sensation  excited  by  the  exp 
of  that  which  nature  or  modesty  prompt 
us  to  conceal,  or  by  a  consciousness  of  gml; 
or  of  having  done  something  which  injur* 
reputation  ;  the  cause  or  reason  of  sham' 
reproach;  disgrace;  contempt. — For  shum> 
an    interjectional    phrase    signifying  yo 
should  be  ashamed;    shame  on  you!—! 
put  to  shame,  to  cause  to  feel  shame;  t. 
inflict  shame  or  dishonour  on. — v.t.  shamtc 
shaming.    To  make  ashamed;  to  cause  t 
feel   shame;   to   cover   with   reproach  c 
ignominy.— v.t.  To  be  ashamed.— Sham* 
faced,    sham'fast,    a.     [Corrupted   froi 
shamefast,  like  steadfast.]    Easily  confuse 
or  put  out  of  countenance;  bashful;  modes' 

—  Shamefacedly,    sham'fast-li,  ad. 
Bashfully ;     with    excessive     modesty.  - 
Shamefacedness,  sham' fast -nes,  n 
Shameful,  sham'ful,  a.    Bringing  si 

or  disgrace;  scandalous;  disgraceful;  raisin 
shame  in  others;  indecent.— Shamefully 
sham'ful-li,  adv.    In  a  shameful  inai 
disgracefully.  —  Shaiiiefiilncss,  sham 
ful-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  bein 
shameful;  disgrace. — Shameless,  sham 
les,    a.      Destitute    of    shame;     wantiu 
modesty;  brazen-faced;   insensible  to 
grace;    done   without   shame;    indica'ii 
want  of  shame.— Shamelessly,  sham'lf 
li,   adv.    In  a  shameless  manner;  impi 
dently.  —  Shamelessn ess,  shamles-m 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  shanieles 

—  Shailier,  sha'mer,  n.    One  who  or  tin 
which  makes  ashamed. 

Shammy,  Shamoy,  sham'i,  sham'oi,  » 
[A  corruption  of  chamois,  the  animal  an 
its  prepared  skin.]  The  chamois;  a  kind  c 
soft  leather  originally  prepared  from  tl 
skin  of  this  animal,  but  now  common! 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  and  sheep. 

Shampoo,  sham-po',  v.t.  [Hind,  ch&mpua 
To  rub  and  squeeze  the  whole  surface  < 
the  body  of,  stretching  the  limbs  and  joint 
in  connection  with  the  hot  bath,  a  practk 
introduced  from  the  East;  to  rub  the  hea 
vigorously  with  soap  and  water  or  sonc 
special  cleansing  preparation.— n.  The  a< 
or  operation  of  shampooing. 

Shamrock,   sham'rok,  n.     [Ir.  seamra. 
Gael,  seamrag,  trefoil,  white  clover.] 
plant  regarded  as  the  national  emblem  < 
Ireland:  generally  supposed  to  be  whil 
clover  or  else  wood-sorrel. 

Shandry,  Shandrydan,  shan'dri,  shar 
dri-dan,  n.    A  one-horse  Irish  conveyanc 

Shandygaff,  shan'di-gaf,  n.  A  mixtui 
of  beer  and  ginger-beer  or  lemonade. 

Shank,  shangk,  n.  [A.Sax.  scanca,  sceano 
the  bone  of  the  leg,  the  leg,  earm-scano 
the  arm-bone;  Dan.  and  Sw.  skank;  G.  ar; 
D.  schenkel,  the  shank;  akin  perhaps  shin 
The  whole  leg,  or  the  part  from  the  kn< 
to  the  ankle;  the  tibia  or  shin-bone;  tl 
part  of  the  foreleg  of  a  horse  between  tl 
knee  and  the  fetlock ;  that  part  of  a  to 
or  other  thing  which  connects  the  actii 
part  with  a  handle ;  the  stem  of  an  anch 
connecting  the  arms  and  the  stock.— v. 
In  bot.  to  be  affected  with  disease  of  tl 
footstalk ;  to  fall  by  decay  of  the  footstall 
often  witu  off.  —  Shanked,  shangkt, 
and  a.  Having  a  shank ;  bot.  affected  wil 
disease  of  the  footstalk. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune-  the  Fr.  «. 


SHANNY 


liniinv  sban'i,  n.    [Origin  unknown.]    A 

i  allied  to  tlu1  blcnny. 

Iin'u'l    ihant.     A  i-olloiiui.il  contraction 
not. 

liniiO,  shan'ti,  n,    [Ir  stun,  old,  and  tig, 

bouse.]     A    hut    or  mean   dwelling;    a 

light  t<  nipurarj  building. 

ii,i|i<      hap.  t>.f     pre!   shaped;  pp.  shaped 

pnr,  shaping.    [A. Sax.  sc$apan, 

(ioth.  skupjan,    lct'l.  skit  pa,   Dun. 

II  »;   scafan,  H.  schaffcn,  to  shape, 

i  ate;  akin  perhaps  shave.  |  To  foi  tn 

to  make,   to  inoulil  or  make  into 

particular  form;    to  give  form  or  ligure 

idapl  to  a  purpose;  to  suit;  to  ion 

oonjure  up.      r.i.   To  square  ;   to 

be  adjusted,    n.    External  appear 

.  bodj  as  determined  by  outlines 

.is.  maul1,  figure;  form;  that  which 

as  form  oi  figure;  an  appearance ;  a  being; 

to  be  followed;  a  model;  a  mould; 

\!i  rnal  manifestation  of  thought  in  words 

i  action;  cookery,  a  dish  made  of  blanc- 

i  ice,  corn  flour,  &c,  which  receives 

particulai  form     Shnpeahle,  sha'pa-bl, 

Capable    of    being   shaped;    shapely. 

pelled  also  Shapable.-   Shapeless,  shap'- 

■  Vsti lute  of  regular  form;  wanting 

v  of   dimensions.  —  Shapeless- 

ins,  7i.    The  state  of  being 

Shapeliness,  shap'li-nes,   n. 

of  bemg  shapely.  —  Shapely, 

Well  formed;  having  a  regular 

ad  pleasing  shape;  symmetrical. 

mril,    shard,    n.     [A.  Sax.  sceard,  from 

to   shear.     Share,    Shear.]     A 

piece  of  an  earthen  vessel;  a  pot- 

;   fragment  in  general;   the  wing- 

i.-.  of  B  beetle;  the  leaves  of  the  artichoke 

id   some    other   vegetables  whitened  or 

lanobed.  —  Shard-borne,    a.      Borne 

0B|   by    its    shards  or  scaly  wing-cases. 

Sharded,  shar'ded,  a.    Having 

nigs  sheathed  with  a  hard  case. 

tare,  shar,  n.  [A.Sax.  scearu,'&  portion, 
L  a  shearing;  scear,  sccer,  that  which 
iears  or  divides,  the  share  of  a  plough, 
»th  from  sceran,  to  cut.  Akin  sheer,  shire, 
art,  short,  skirt.  Shear.]  A  certain 
'lotted  quantity;  a  part  bestowed  ;  a  por- 
jon ;  a  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned 
i  a  number  in  common  (shares  in  a  bank); 
,  e  iron  blade  of  a  plough  which  cuts  the 
i>ttom  of  the  furrow-slice ;  a  ploughshare. 
v.t.— shared,  sharing.  To  divide  in  por- 
:>n8;  to  part  among  two  or  more;  to  par- 
ke  or  enjoy  with  others;  to  seize  and 
{issess  jointly  or  in  common. — v.i.  To  have 
art ;  to  get  one's  portion;  to  be  a  sharer. — 
liare-beam.  n.  That  part  of  a  plough 
i  which  the  share  is  applied.— Share- 
roker,  n.  A  dealer  in  the  shares  and 
purities  of  joint-stock  companies  and  the 
to.— Shareholder,  shar'hol-der,  n.  One 
!at  holds  or  owns  a  share  or  shares  in  a 
int-stock  company,  or  in  some  property. 
Share-list,  n.  A  list  of  the  prices  of 
ares  of  railways,  mines,  banks,  govern- 
ent  securities,  and  the  like.— Sharer, 
ia'rer,  n.  One  who  shares;  one  who  par- 
■ipates  in  anything  with  another;  a  par- 
ker. 

lark,  shark,  7i.    [Origin uncertain;  comp. 

sehrok,  a  glutton,  a  greedy  fellow.]  A 
racious  carnivorous  marine  fish  of  which 
«re  are  many  species;  a  greedy,  artful 
How;  a  sharper;  a  cheat. — v.i.  To  play 
e  petty  thief;  to  swindle.—  v.t.  To  pick 
•  hastily,  slily,  or  thievishly ;  with  up. — 
larker,  sharker,  n.  One  who  lives  by 
arking;  an  artful  fellow. 
!«»rp.  sharp,  a.  [A.Sax.  scearp,  from  the 
3t  of  scrape,  and  perhaps  of  shear;  L.G. 
iarp,  D.  scherp,  Icel.  skarpr,  G.  scharf, 
arp.]  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or  fine 
int;  not  blunt;  having  a  keen  cutting 
ge;  pointed;  peaked;  bent  at  or  forming 

acute  angle;  acute  of  mind;  quick  to 
>cern  or  distinguish;  ingenious;  shrewd; 
btle:  keen  as  regards  the  organs  of  sense; 
ickof sight:  vigilant;  attentive;  affecting 
?  organs  of  taste  like  fine  points;  sour; 
to:  acrid;  piercing  to  the  ear;  penetrating; 
"ill;  acrimonious;  severe;  sarcastic;  cut- 
g (a sh arp  rebuke);  severely  rigid;  severe; 
?er  for  food ;  feeling  the  calls  of  hunger ; 
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tooi  .  flerj .  rloli  a\  (•  aeerpooaUoet),  aiiiut 
leg,  distressing,  or  painful;  biting;  piercing 
ttharp  frost);  gritty  [sharp  staid)  emaciated 

(11  sharp  visage),   keenly  ah\e  In  V  own 

interest  .  barely  honest:  phonetics,  applied 

to   I    sound    pn uneed    or    intend    with 

breath  sad  not  *ith  voloo;  surd;  not  sonant 

(the  sharp  mutes  111  p,   t,  k).  71111s.   raised  a 

semitone;  too  high;  so  high  as  to  be  out  ol 
tune  or  above  true  pitch     n    Mus.  ■  note 

arlilicially  raised  %  semitone,  ln.u  ke.l  by  the 
sigu(£);  the  sign  itself ;  p|  the  hard  parts 
of  wheat   Which  require  grinding  a  see,  ,u.  I 

tune.    rt.  To  make  sharp;  to  sharpen.— 

<«/('.  Sharply;  exactly;  to  the  moment 

a  minute  behind     Shnri>-eul,  a.     Cut 

sharply  and  clearly,  so  as  to  present  a  sharp 
outline;  well  defined.     Sharpen,  shar'pn, 

v.t.  To  make  sharp  or  sharper;  to  whet;  to 

make  more  eager,  active,  intense,  ingenious, 
.<.<■  ,  to  make  more  eager  for  any  gratifies 
tlon;  nuts,  to  raise  a  semitone,  or  a  little 
above  the  true  pitch.— v.i.  Togrow  or  become 
sharp.— Sharper.  sbar'per,  n.  A  tricky 
fellow;  a  cheat;  one  who  lives  by  cheating. 
— Sharp-ground,  a.  Whetted  till  it  is 
sharp;  sharpened.  —  Sharply,  shiirp'li, 
aiiv.  In  a  sharp  or  keen  manner;  severely; 
rigorously;  acrimoniously;  keenly;  violently; 
vehemently;  with  keen  perception;  wittily; 
abruptly;  steeply. —  Sharpness,  shiirp'- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sharp; 
keenness  of  edge  or  point;  pungency;  acid- 
ity; keenness  of  appetite;  severity  of  pain 
or  affliction;  severity  of  language;  acute- 
ne8s  of  intellect ;  quickness  of  sense  or  per- 
ception ;  keenness;  severity  (the  sharpness 
of  the  air);  keenness  in  transacting  busi- 
ness; equivocal  honesty.— Sharp-set,  a. 
Eager  in  appetite;  affected  by  keen  hunger. 
—Sharp-shooter,  n.  A  soldier  or  other 
person  skilled  in  shooting  with  exactness.— 
Sharp-sighted,  a.  Having  quick  sight; 
having  acute  discernment.— Sharp-vis- 
aged,  a.  Having  a  sharp  or  thin  face.— 
Sharp-witted,  a.  Having  the  mental 
faculties  acute. 

Shaster,  Shastra,  shas'ter,  shas'tra,  n. 
[Skr.  shastra,  from  shas,  to  teach.]  A  book 
of  laws  or  precepts  among  the  Hindus. 

Shatter,  shat'er,  v.t.  [A  softened  form  of 
scatter;  to  shatter  is  to  smash  into  small 
pieces  that  scatter  or  fly  apart.]  To  break 
at  once  into  many  pieces;  to  dash  into 
splinters ;  to  break  up  violently ;  to  over- 
throw (a  government,  a  person's  intellect). 
—v.i.  To  be  broken  into  fragments.— n.  A 
fragment  of  many  into  which  anything  is 
broken.— Shatter-brain,  n.  A  scatter- 
brain.  —  Shattery,  shat'er-i,  a.  Brittle; 
easily  falling  into  many  pieces. 

Shave,  shav,  v.t. — pret.  shaved;  pp.  shaved 
or  shaven;  ppr.  shaving.  [A.Sax.  scafan,  to 
shave,  scrape,  smooth  =  Icel.  skafa,  Dan. 
skave,  D.  schaaven,  Goth,  skaban,  G.  scha- 
ben ;  same  root  as  Gr.  skapto,  to  dig ;  L. 
scabo,  to  scrape.]  To  pare  off  from  the 
surface  of  a  body  by  a  razor  or  other  edged 
instrument:  to  pare  close;  to  remove  the 
hair  from  by  a  razor  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment; to  skim  along  or  near  the  surface  of; 
to  sweep  along;  to  oppress  by  extortion;  to 
fleece. — v.i.  To  use  the  razOr. — n.  A  cut- 
ting off  of  the  beard;  a  thin  slice  or  shav- 
ing; the  act  of  passing  so  closely  as  almost 
to  graze;  an  exceedingly  narrow  miss  or 
escape  (colloq.).— Shave-grass,  n.  One  of 
the  plants  called  horsetail  used  for  polish- 
ing.— Shaveling,  shavling,  n.  A  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  friar  or  priest.  — 
Shaver,  sha'ver,  n.  One  who  shaves ; 
one  who  is  close  in  bargains  or  a  sharp 
dealer ;  one  who  fleeces ;  a  pillager ;  a 
humorous  fellow;  a  wag.— Shaving,  sha'- 
ving,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves;  a  thin 
slice  pared  off  with  a  plane  or  other  cutting 
instrument.  —  Shaving-brush,  n.  A 
brush  used  in  shaving,  for  spreading  the 
lather  over  the  beard. 

Shaw,  sha,  n.  [A.Sax.  scaga =Dan.  skov, 
Icel.  skogr,  Sw.  skog,  a  wood  or  grove.]  A 
grove  or  thicket;  a  small  wood. 

Shawl,  sha.l,  n.  [Fr.  chdle,  from  Ar.  and 
Per,  shdl,  a  shawl.]  An  article  of  dress  of 
various  textures,  usually  of  a  square  or 
oblong   shape,   worn  by  persons   of   both 
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Boxes  in  the  East,  but  m  th.   WsM  oblefly 
bj    females  as  s  loose  bod)  01  shoulder 

ret  sritfa  ■   j 
Shawm,  siiiiim,  shim,  m     [O.Fi   riuiir- 
SJMtj  vr.  ehalumtau,  a  dim  ol  L  ealamus\ti 
"  od,   1    ret  'i  pipe  I     An  old   wind  li 

men)  similar  111  I. .1111  to  th(    1  Ian. 1,.  1 
Shnjn-ront.  ibf/e,  n      OBaYJ  I 
She,  sh.-,  pron  an. I  dath 

objective Jur;  pi  they,  their,  thm,  |a  Bai 
st<>,  (he,  that,  the  com  fem  <.i  tni  d<  t 
:i"      0      •!'  i"  1    .-/.'  ]    Thi   noml 

natlTe  femlnlni  ol  tin  pronoun  oi  1 1  ■  third 
pj  rson  ;  occasionally  used  . 
also  as  a  prefix  denoting  ol  thi 
(see-bear,  sAe-cat). 

Shea,  she'n,  v.    a  tree  ol  troploej  Asia  end 
Africa,  the  trunk   of  which  when  1 
yields  a  copious  milky  juice,  while  a  kind 
of  vegetable  butter  ]»  found  In  th<-  nul 
<  ailed  also  Butter-tree. 
Sheading,  shgd'lng,  n.    [A.Sax.  seeddan, 

to  divide;  ak  in  sin  d,  as  in  uatirslu  tl  j  One 
of  the  six  local  divisions  of  the  Isle  oi  Han, 
Sheaf  shef,  71.  i>1.  Sheaves,  shSvz.  [A. 
Sax.  seed/,  a  sheaf  =  L.G.  skof,  schof,  I), 
schoof,  Icel.  skauf,  G.  schaub;  from  stem  of 
shove.)  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  v,  | 
rye.  oats,  or  other  plant,  bound  to; 
any  similar  bundle,  as  of  arrows.— v.t.  To 
collect  and  bind;  to  make  sheaves  of.— 
Sheaf'y,  shef  i,  a.  Pertaing  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  sheaves. 
Shealing,  Slieal,  shel'ing,  shol,  n.  [From 
Icel.  skjol,  a  shelter.]  A  hut  for  shepherds 
or  for  fishermen,  &c;  a  shed  for  sheltering 
sheep  during  the  night.  Written  also 
Sheeting,  Shelling. 

Shear,  sher,  v.t.— pret.  sheared  or  shore;  pp. 
sheared  or  shorn ;  pp.  shearing.  [A.Sax. 
sceran,  to  shear,  to  divide =D.  scheeren, 
Icel.  skera,  Dan.  skjeere,  G.  scheren,  to  shear: 
from  a  root  which  appears  without  the 
initial  s  in  Gr.  keiro,  Skr.  kar,  to  cut.  Akin 
share,  sheer,  shire,  shore,  short.]  To  cut  or 
clip  the  wool  from;  to  cut  the  nap  from  (to 
shear  cloth) ;  to  separate  by  shears ;  to  cut 
or  clip  from  a  surface ;  fig.  to  strip  of  pro- 
perty; to  fleece;  to  cut  with  a  sickle 
(Scotch).— v.i.  To  cut;  to  penetrate  by  cut- 
ting. —  Shearer,  sher'er,  n.  One  that 
shears.— Shearing,  sher'ing,  n.  A  clip- 
ping by  shears  or  by  a  machine :  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  clipping.— Shearing 
Stress,  n.  That  form  of  stress  which  tends 
to  make  one  part  of  a  body  slide  over  the 
adjacent  part.— Shearling,  sher'ling,  n. 
A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared. — 
Shearman,  sher'man,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  shear  cloth.  —  Shears, 
sherz,  n.pl.  An  instrument  consisting  of 
two  movable  blades  with  bevel  edges,  used 
for  cutting  cloth  and  other  substances  by 
interception  between  the  two  blades;  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  the  blades  of  shears, 
as  an  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights. 
Sheers.  —  Shear-steel,  n.  [From  its 
value  for  shears,  knives,  &c]  Steel  pre- 
pared by  laying  bars  of  common  steel 
together,  and  heating  them  to  the  welding 
temperature,  the  bars  being  then  beaten 
together  and  drawn  out.— Shear-tail,  n. 
A  name  of  some  species  of  humming-birds. 
—Shear-water,  n.  The  name  of  several 
marine  birds  belonging  to  the  petrel  family, 
which  skim  over  the  waves. 

Sheat-fish,  shet'fish,  n.    Same  as  Silurus. 

Sheath,  sheth,  n.  [A.Sax.  scaeth=D.  and 
L.G.  schede,  Dan.  skede,  Icel.  skeithir  (pi.), 
G.  scheide,  a  sheath;  akin  to  sited,  A.Sax. 
seeddan,  to  divide.]  A  case  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  sword  or  other  long  and  slender 
instrument;  a  scabbard;  any  somewhat 
similar  covering,  a  petiole  or  leaf  that 
embraces  the  branch  from  which  it  springs; 
the  wing-case  of  an  insect.  —  Sheathe, 
sheTH,  v.t. — sheathed,  sheathing.  To  put 
into  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  to  cover  with  a 
sheath  or  case;  to  protect  by  a  casing  or 
covering,  as  of  copper  (to  sheathe  a  ship). — 
To  sheathe  the  sword  (fig.),  to  put  an  end 
to  war  or  enmity ;  to  make  peace.  — 
Sheathed,  sheTHd,  p.  and  a.  Put  in  or 
covered  with  a  sheath;  covered  with  sheath- 
ing.— Sheather,  she'THer,  n.     One  who 


ch,  chain;     ch,Sc.loch;     g,  go;     j.iob;     n.  Fr.  tore;     ng,  si???;     th,  f/ten;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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sheathes.  Sheathliiu,  shc'Tiiing,  n,  The 
act  of  one  who  aheathei;  that  which 
sheathes;  tho  covering'  of  copper,  or  mi 
alloy  containing  copper,  bo  protect  a  wooden 
ship's  bottom.—  SheathlCMM,  ihSTHles,  a, 
Without  a  sheath  or  case  for  covering;  un- 
sheathed.  — Sheatll-Wlllgcd,  a.    Jlaving 

cases  for  covering  the  wings;  coleopterous. 
— Shenthy,  shoth'i,  a.  Forming  or  resem- 
bling a  sheath  or  case. 

Sheave,  shev,  n.  [Same  as  O.D.  schijye, 
D.  schijf,  Icel.  ski/a,  Dan.  skive,  <J.  srheibe, 
a  slice,  a  disc;  akin  to  shift]  A  grooved 
wheel  in  a  block,  mast,  yard,  &c,  on  which 
a  rope  works;  the  wheel  of  a  pulley;  a 
sliding  scutcheon  for  covering  a  keyhole. 

Shebeen,  she-ben',  n.  [Irish.]  An  Irish 
smuggler's  hut;  a  low  public-house;  an 
unlicensed  house  where  excisable  liquors 
are  sold.— Shehcencr,  she-ben'er,  n.  One 
who  keeps  a  shebeen.— Shebeen  i  im,  she- 
ben'ing,  n.    The  act  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

Shcchliiah,  Shekinah,  she-ki'na,  n. 
|7Ieb.  shekinah,  from  shakan,  to  rest.]  The 
Jewish  name  for  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  which  rested  in  the  shape  of  a 
cloud  or  visible  light  over  the  mercy-seat. 

Shed,  shed,  v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  shed;  ppr. 
shedding.  [A.  Sax.  sceddan,  to  separate,  to 
disperse;  G.  scheideti,  Goth,  skaidan,  to 
part,  to  separate;  allied  to  L.  scindo,  to 
cut.]  To  let  flow  out;  to  let  fall  in  drops 
(to  shed  tears,  to  shed  blood);  to  cast  or 
throw  off,  as  a  natural  covering  (to  shed 
the  leaves);  to  emit  or  give  out  (flowers 
shed  fragrance) ;  to  cause  to  flow  off  with- 
out penetrating  (a  sloping  roof  sheds  the 
rain);  to  divide;  to  part  (as  in  Prov.E.  to 
shed  the  hair). — v.i.  To  let  fall  seed,  a  cover- 
ing or  envelope,  &c. — n.  A  parting  of  the 
streams  of  a  district;  a  watershed;  weaving, 
the  interstice  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  warp  of  a  loom  through  which  the 
shuttle  passes.— Shedder,  shed'er,  n.  One 
who  sheds.— Shedding,  shed'ing,  n.  The 
act  of  one  that  sheds;  that  which  is  shed 
or  cast  off;  a  parting  or  branching  off. 

Shed,  shed,  n.  [Perhaps  originally  a  sloping 
roof  or  penthouse  to  shed  off  the  rain. J  A 
penthouse  or  covering  of  boards,  &c,  for 
shelter;  a  poor  house  or  hovel;  a  hut;  a 
large  open  structure  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  goods,  &c. 

Sheen,  shen,  a.  [A.Sax.  seine,  seine,  bright, 
beautiful,  akin  to  G.  schon,  beautiful;  from 
root  of  show.]  Bright;  shining;  glittering; 
showy.  (Poet.) — n.  Brightness;  splendour. 
—  Sneenly,  shen'li,  adv.  Brightly.  — 
Sheeny,  she'ni,  a.    Bright;  shining;  fair. 

Sheep,  shep,  n.sing.  and  pi.  [A.Sax.  scedp, 
scip,  sing,  and  pi.:  L.G.  and  D.  schaap,  G. 
schaf,  a  sheep.]  A  ruminant  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  goat,  and  of  great  use  to  man 
both  for  its  wool  and  its  flesh;  a  silly  fellow, 
the  sheep  being  regarded  as  a  stupid  animal; 
leather  prepared  from  sheep-skin.— Sheep- 
cot,  Sheepcote,  shep'kot,  shep'kot,  n. 
A  small  inclosure  for  sheep;  the  cottage  of 
a  shepherd  (Shak.).  —  Sheep-dip,  n.  A 
sheep-wash.— Sheep-dog,  n.  A  dog  for 
tending  sheep ;  a  collie.  —  Sheep-fold, 
shep'fold,  n.  A  fold  or  pen  for  sheep. — 
Sheepheaded,  shep-hed'ed,  a.  Simple- 
minded;  silly.— Sheephook,  shep'hok,  n. 
A  shepherd's  crook.— Sheepish,  shep'ish, 
a.  Like  a  sheep ;  foolishly  bashful ;  over- 
modest  ;  diffident.  —  Sheepishly,  shep'- 
ish-li,  adv.  In  a  sheepish  manner.— Sheep- 
ishness,  shep'ish-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sheepish.— Sheep-master,  n.  An 
owner  of  sheep  (O.T.).— Sheep-pen,  n. 
An  inclosure  for  sheep ;  a  sheepfold.  — 
Sheep-rnn,  n.  Originally  an  Australian 
name  for  a  large  tract  of  grazing  country 
fit  for  pasturing  sheep,  more  extensive 
than  a  sheep-walk.— Sheep's-eye,  n.  A 
modest,  diffident  look;  a  wishful  glance;  a 
leer.  — To  cast  a  sheep's-eye,  to  direct  a  wish- 
ful or  leering  glance.—  Sheep-shank,  n. 
Naut.  a  kind  of  knot  made  on  a  rope  to 
shorten  it  temporarily.— Sheep-shearer, 
n.  One  that  shears  the  wool  from  sheep. — 
Sheep-shearing,  n.  The  act  or  the 
occasion  of  shearing  sheep.— Sheep-skin, 
n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  leather  prepared 
from  it— Sheep-stealer,  n.     One  that 


steals  sheep —Sheep-stealing,  n.  The 
act  of  stealing  sheep      sheep-tick,  n. 

A  dipterous  insect  parasitic  on  sheep  the 
blood  of  which  it  sucks.  Shee|»-w  a  Ik, 
n.  A  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep 
feed  Sheep-wash,  n.  A  wash  for  sheep 
either  to  kill  vermin  or  to  preserve  the 
wool. 

Sheer,  shcr,  a.  [A.Sax.  scir,  pure,  clear, 
bright;  Icel.  skirr,  skwrr,  bright,  clear; 
Goth,  skeirs,  clear,  evident;  G.  schier,  free 
from  knots;  probably  from  root  of  shine.] 
Pure  or  clear  (Shak.)X;  simple;  mere;  down- 
right (sheer  falsehood  or  ignorance);  straight 
up  and  down;  perpendicular;  precipitous. 

Sheer,  sher,  v.i.  [A  form  of  shear:  so  D. 
and  G.  scheren,  to  shear  and  to  sheer.]  To 
deviate  from  the  line  of  the  proper  course; 
to  slip  or  move  aside:  said  especially  of  a 
ship. — To  sheer  alongside,  to  come  gently 
alongside.  —  To  sheer  off,  to  move  off  or 
away.— ».  The  curve  which  the  line  of 
ports  or  of  the  deck  presents  to  the  eye 
when  viewing  the  side  of  a  ship ;  the  sheer- 
strake  of  a  vessel.  —  Sheer-dranglit, 
Sheer-plan,  n.  The  plan  or  drawing 
showing  the  elevation  of  a  ship.— Sheer- 
hulk,  n.  An  old  worn-out  ship  fitted  with 
sheers  to  fix  or  take  out  masts,  engines,  &c., 
of  other  ships.  —  Sheers,  sherz,  n.pl. 
[Named  from  having  some  resemblance  to 
shears.)  A  hoisting  apparatus  used  in  mast- 
ing or  dismasting  ships,  putting  in  or  taking 
out  boilers,  &c,  and  consisting  of  two  or 
more  tall  pieces  of  timber  erected  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  fastened  together 
near  the  top,  from  which  depends  the 
necessary  tackle  for  hoisting.  —  Sheer- 
st rake,  n.  The  uppermost  line  of  plates 
or  outer  planking  of  a  ship. 

Sheet,  shet,  n.  [A.Sax.  scete,  a  sheet,  a 
flap,  also  scedt,  a  nook,  a  projecting  corner, 
part,  region,  from  sceotan,  to  shoot,  the 
root-meaning  being  something  shot  out  or 
extended.  Shoot.]  A  broad,  large,  thin 
piece  of  anything,  as  paper,  linen,  iron, 
lead,  glass,  &c. ;  a  large  piece  of  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  forming  part  of  a  set  of  bed- 
clothes; a  broad  piece  of  paper,  either  un- 
folded as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer, 
or  folded  into  pages;  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  folded  in  two  leaves;  anything  ex- 
panded; a  broad  expanse  or  surface  (a  sheet 
of  water  or  of  ice);  naut.  a  rope  fastened  to 
the  lower  corner  of  a  sail  to  extend  and 
retain  it  in  a  particular  situation. — Three 
sheets  in  the  wind,  tipsy ;  intoxicated.  — 
Sheet  is  often  used  in  composition  to  denote 
that  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it 
is  prefixed  is  in  the  form  of  sheets  or  thin 
plates;  as  sheet-lead,  sheet-glass,  &c.  —  v.t. 
To  furnish  with  sheets;  to  fold  in  a  sheet; 
to  cover  as  with  a  sheet.— Sheet-anchor, 
n.  [That  is,  the  anchor  shot,  or  thrown  out 
for  preservation.]  The  largest  anchor  of  a 
ship,  which  is  shot  out  in  extreme  danger; 
fig.  the  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for 
safety.— Sheetful,  shet'ful,  n.  As  much 
as  a  sheet  contains;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 
—Sheet-glass,  n.  A  kind  of  crown-glass 
blown  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  afterwards  opened  out  to  form  a 
sheet.— Sheeting,  shet'ing,  n.  Cloth  for 
sheets. — Sheet-iron,  n.  Iron  in  sheets 
or  broad  thin  plates.— Sheet-lightning, 
n.  Lightniug  appearing  in  wide  expanded 
flashes. 

Sheik,  shek  or  shak,  n.  [Ar.,  an  old  man, 
an  elder.]  A  title  of  dignity  properly  be- 
longing to  the  chiefs  of  the  Arabic  tribes  or 
clans,  but  now  widely  used  among  Moslems 
as  a  title  of  respect  or  reverence. 

Shell,  Shelling,  shel,  shel'ing,  n.  Sheal- 

ing. 
Shekarry,  she-kar'i,  n.    A  name  given  in 

Hindustan  to  a  -hunter;  a  shikaree. 

Shekel,  shek'el,  n.  [Heb.,  from  shakal,  to 
weigh.]  An  ancient  weight  and  coin  among 
the  Jews :  the  weight  equals  9  dwts.  2  4-7ths 
grs.  Troy,  the  value  of  the  silver  shekel 
about  2s.  6d.,  of  the  golden  shekel  ^1, 16s.  6d. 
sterling. 

Shekinah,  she-ki'na,  n.    Shechinah. 

Sheldrake,  Shieldrake,  shel'drak, 
shel'drak,  n.    [From  shield,  O.E.  sheld,  and 


drake,  there  being  a  somewhat  shieh 
shaped  chestnut  patch  on  the  breast.] 
name  of  two  species  of  British  duck 
handsome  birds  that  make  their  nests  i 
rabbit-burrows.  Shelduck,  shel'duk,  i 
The  female  of  the  sheldrake. 

Shell,  shelf,  n.  pi.  Shelves,  shelvz.  [/ 
Sax.  scel/e,  scylfe,  a  shelf;  Icel.  skjdlf, 
bench;  comp.  Sc.  skelb,  skelve,  a  spliute 
a  thin  slice;  akin  to  shell,  shale,  scale.]  . 
board  or  platform  of  boards  fixed  horUO) 
tally  to  a  wall  for  holding  vessels,  book 
&c. ;  a  ledge;  a  projecting  ledge  of  rocks; 
ledge  of  rocks  in  the  sea;  a  shoal.— Top 
or  lay  on  the  shelf,  to  put  aside  or  out  . 
use;  to  lay  aside,  as  from  duty  or  aeti 
service. — v.t.  To  place  on  a  shelf ;  tosbelv 
Shelve,  shelv,  v.t.— shelved,  shelving.  "] 
place  on  a  shelf ;  hence,  to  put  aside  out  • ' 
active  employment,  or  out  of  use;  to  di 
miss;  to  furnish  with  shelves.— v.t.  Tosloj; 
like  a  shelf  or  sandbank;  to  incline;  to  1 
sloping.— Shelving,  shel'viug,  p.  and 
Inclining;  sloping;  having  declivity. — 
The  shelves  of  a  room,  shop,  &c.,  colle 
tively.— Shelvy,  shel'vi,  a.  Full  of  roc 
or  sandbanks;  shallow. 

Shell,  shel,  n.     [A.Sax.  seel,  scell  =  Ici 
skel,  D.  schel,  G.  schale,  husk,  shell,  pei 
same  root  as  shale,  scale,  skill.]    A  ha: 
outside  covering,  particularly  that  servii 
as  a  natural  protection  in  certain  plarj 
and  animals;   the  bard  outside  part  of 
nut;  the  hard  covering  or  external  skeleti 
of  many  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  era 
the  oyster,  &c. ;  the  hard  covering  of  sor 
vertebrates,  as  the  armadillo,  tortoise,  & 
a  carapace;  the  outside  and  calcareous  laj 
of  an  egg;    any  outside  framework;  a 
slight  hollow  structure;   a  kind  of  rou: 
coffin;  a  thin  interior  coffin  inclosed  by 
more  substantial  one;  the  outside  plates 
a  boiler;  a  hollow  projectile  containing 
bursting  charge,  which  is  exploded  by 
time  or  percussion  fuse;  a  bomb.    Coram. 
shells   contain  a  charge  of  powder  on 
High -explosive    shells    are   charged  wi 
lyddite  or  some  similar  substance,  and  i ' 
with  tremendous  power.    Armour-pierci , 
shells  are  used   against   armoured  shi] 
See  also  Shrapnel;   in  magnetism,  a  tfc 
lamina,  either  plane  or  curved,  magnetiz 
in  directions  everywhere  normal  to  its  bi 
face. — v.t.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  i 
to  take  out  of  the  shell;  to  throw  bon 
shells  into,  upon,  or  among;  to  bomba' 
(to  shell  a  fort,  a  town,  &c.).— v.i.  To  f 
off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior  coat; 
cast  the  shell.— Shelled,  sheld,  p.  and 
Deprived  of  the  shell;  provided  with  a  sh. 
or  shells. —  Shell-fish,  n.  sing.  and. 
A  mollusc  or  a  crustacean,  whose  exten 
covering   consists   of   a   shell,   as  oyste 
crabs,  &c— Shell-jacket,  n.  An  undn 
military  jacket  reaching  only  to  the  waist 
Shellac,  Shell-lac,  shel'lak,  n.   Se< 
lac  melted  and  formed  into   thin  cak 
Lac— Shell-lime,  n.    Lime  obtained 
burning  sea-shells.  —  Shell-liniestOi) 
u.    A  limestone  largely  consisting  of  she 
muschelkalk.— Shell-marl,  n.  A  depc 
of  clay  and  other  substances  mixed  w 
shells,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  lak 
—Shell-proof,  a.  Proof  against  shells;  i 
penetrable  by  shells ;  bomb-proof .—She 
sand,  n.  The  triturated  shells  of  mollus 
constituting  in  a  great  measure  the  be£ 
in   some   localities.  —  Shell-shock. 
Neurosis   caused   by   shell-fire.  —  She 
work,  n.     Work  composed  of  shells 
adorned   with   them.— Shelly,   shel'i, 
Abounding  with  shells;  covered  with  she 
consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells. 

Shellac.    Under  Shell. 

Shelter,  shel'ter,  n.  [A.Sax.  scild-tru) 
a  guard  or  troop  of  soldiers— scild,  a  shi< 
and  truma,  a  troop,  from  trum,  firm.]  T 
which  covers  or  defends  from  injury 
annoyance;  a  protection;  a  refuge;  ap 
tion  affording  cover  or  protection ;  a  e 
place;  security.  —  v.t.  To  provide  she 
for;  to  cover  from  violence,  injury,  anr 
ance,  or  attack;  to  protect;  to  place  un 
cover;  refl.  to  betake  one's  self  to  cove! 
a  safe  place.— v.i.  To  take  shelter.-  Sn 
terless,  shel'ter-les,  a.  Destitute  of  shel 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met.  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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u'lllr,  Bbel'ti,  ii.     A  small  strong  horae 
,1111  Shetland. 

icltc        I'lldcr  SlIKl.F. 

iciiilfo.  shemlt,  n.  [Skmitb.]  a 

nit  ol  Shem.     Shciiiltlr,  Bhem-it'ik,  a. 

iiK  to  Slum.  Semitic. 

m'dI    sho'ol,  n.     A   Hebrew  word  In  the 

in.  nl,  rendered  by  tin-  Authorized 

ii  pave,  hell,  or  pit. 

iepliei<l     Bhep'erd,    n.     [A.Sax.    scedp- 

'ittp/u  id.]     A   man   employed    in 

Indian  sheep  in  the  pasl  nre;  one  who  oxer 

Uea  spiritual  rare  over  a   community;   a 

Shepherd   kings,   the  chi< 

race  from  the  fcast  who  conquered 

I  ill  early  limes.     Shcp- 

a  long  stall'  having  its  upper 

nl  ourved  so  as  to  form  a  hook,  used  by 

Kpherds.       Shepherd's  dog,   a    variety   of 

<x  employed  by  shepherds  to  assist  them 

looking  after  their  Hocks;   a  collie. 

s    (or    shepherd)   tartan,    a    small 

BCk  mid  white  check   pattern  in  cloth; 

\en    in    this   pattern.        Shep- 

erdefU),  shep'er-des,   n.     A   woman  that 

eep.       Shepherd's- plaid,   n. 

icpherd's  tartan  cloth.       Shcphri'd'.s- 

■ne,    Shepherd's  •  pouch,    n.     A 

•timion  weed  of  world-wide  distribution, 

mall  white  flowers,  and  small  sonte- 

: it-shaped  pods. 

era  rd  i  zing,  sher-ard-Iz'ing,  n.  [After 
Uowper-Coles.  the  inventor.]  A 
ooess  of  galvanizing  articles  by  heating 
eui  in  closed  retorts  with  zinc  dust. 
erhet,  sher'bet,  n.  [Ar.  sherbet,  from 
malm,  to  drink;  akin  sirup.]  A  favourite 
oUng  drink  in  the  East,  made  of  fruit 
lees  diluted  with  water  and  sweetened. 
lereef  Sheriff,  Sherif  she-ref,  n. 
ij.l  A  descendant  of  Mohammed  through 
(s  daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ali ; 
iorince;  the  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca. 

Serial,  sher'i-at,  n.    The  combined  civil 
|d  religious  law  of  Turkey. 

^erlff,  sher'if,  n.    [A.Sax.  scire-gerifa,  a 
\e.  Shire,  Reeve.]  In  England, 

1  liief  officer  of  the  crown  in  every 
unty,  to  whom  alone  by  letters-patent 

committed  the  custody  of  the  county, 
d  whose    duties    are    mainly  honorary; 

Scotland,  the  chief  judge  of  a  county, 
;ving  under  him  one  or  more  sheriffs- 
tostitute,  on  whom  falls  the  discharge  of 
{?  greater  part  of  the  important  duties 

the  office,  all  these  judges  being  trained 
;ryers;  the  chief  administrative  officer 
I  a  county  of  the  United  States.— Sher- 

nlty,  sher'if-al-ti.  n.  A  sheriffship;  a 
rievalty.— Sheriff-clerk,  n.  In  Scot- 
,id,  the  clerk  of  the  sheriff's  court,  who 
I'  charge  of  the  records  of  the  court. — 
lerlff-oftieer,  n.  In  Scotland,  an  officer 
Nnected  with  the  sheriff-court,  who  is 
trged  with  arrests,  the  serving  of  pro- 
ses, &c— Sheriff-ship,  sher'if-ship,  n. 
je  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff;  a 
lievalty. 
S^rry,  sher'i,  n.    A  species  of  wine,  so 

led  from  Xeres  in  Spain,  where  it  is 
4e.— Sherry-cobbler,  n.  Sherry  and 
id  water  sucked  up  through  a  straw. — 

crrls.i  Sherris-sack,!  sher'is,  n. 
'3rry. 

8>w,  Shewed,  shewn,  sho,  shod,  shon. 
How,  Showed,  Shown. 
8  ah,  n.    Shiite. 

Sbboleth,    shib'o-leth,  n.     [Heb.]     A 
;rd  made   the   test   to   distinguish  the 

araimites  from  the  Gileadites  (Judg.  xii); 

rce,  the  watch  ward  of  any  party;  a  pet 
l*ase  of  a  party;  a  party  cry. 
8  eld,  sheld,  n.  [A.Sax.  scild,  scyld,  a 
' ?ld,  protection;  Goth,  skildiis,  Icel. 
<~rtdr,  G.  schild;  akin  shelter.]  A  broad 
ice  of  defensive  armour  carried  on  the 
Jo ;  a  buckler,  used  in  war  for  the  pro- 
I'ion  of  the  body;  anything  that  protects 
Uefends;  defence;  protection;  the  person 
It  defends  or  protects;  her.  the  escutcheon 
i Held  on  which  are  placed  the  bearings  in 
<ts  of  arms;    bot.  an  apothecium.  —  v.t. 

cover,  as  with  a  shield;  to  cover  or  pro- 
t:  from  danger  or  anything  hurtful  or 
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disagreeable;    to  defend;    to   protect.  — 

Sllicld-IVm,  ;/.     A  eonimon  name  for  a 

genus  -i  i.i  1. ..  from  the  for i  the  la 

dnsniin  ol  tlielruetilieat.ion       fthleldlMSi 

sheld  lcs,    (i.      Destitute    ol    a    shield    oi    ot 

protection.      Skleldleuly,   shflld'les-li, 

<<<<''.     in  a  sinei.iieHs  manner,    shlcld- 
leuneat,  ibAdlei  am,  a, 

Shieling,  sheling,  n.     SiiKALINQ. 

SIilll,  shift,  r.t.  |  A.Sax.  sci/ftan,  to  divide, 
l<>  drive  a\»a>  1  tan  ,  «J  tft, ,  1,  ,1  s!,,,la,  to 
divide,  change,  shift;  akin  to  .-./urt,  sluarr, 

.■I  perhaps  to  mom.]   To  transfer  from  one 

place  or   position   to  another;    to  remove; 

to  change;  to  substitute  other  clothes  for; 

to  driss  in  fresh  clothes.— v.t.  To  oh 

to  pass  into  a  different  form,  slate,  or  the 
like;  to  change  place,  position,  oi  direction; 
to  change  dress,  particularly  the  under  gar- 
ments; to  resort  to  expedients;  to  adopt 
some  course  in  a  case  of  difficulty;  to  oon- 
trive. — To  shift  about,  to  turn  quite  round 
to  a  contrary  side  or  opposite  point;  to 
vacillate.— n.  A  change,  a  substitiou  of  one 
thing  for  another;  an  expedient  tried  in 
difficulty;  a  contrivance;  a  resource;  one 
thing  tried  when  another  fails;  a  mean  or 
base  refuge  or  resort;  an  artifice;  a  woman's 
under  garment;  a  chemise;  a  squad  of  men 
to  take  a  6pell  or  turn  of  work  at  stated 
intervals;  the  working  time  of  a  squad  or 
relay  of  men;  the  spell  of  work;  mus.  a 
complete  change  of  four  notes  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  left  hand  in  violin  play- 
ing.— To  make  shift,  or  to  make  a  shift,  to 
contrive;  to  find  ways  and  means.— Shi  li- 
able, shif'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
shifted  or  changed.— Shifter,  shifter,  n. 
One  who  shifts  (a  scene-shifter) ;  one  who 
practises  artifice.— Shiftiness,  shif'ti-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  shifty.— Shifting, 
p.  and  a.  Changing  place  or  position.  — 
Shifting  sand  or  sands,  loose  moving  sand; 
quicksand.— Shiftingly,  shif'ting-li,  adv. 
In  a  shifting  manner;  by  shifts  and  changes. 
—Shiftless,  shift'les,  a.  Destitute  of  ex- 
pedients; not  resorting  to  successful  expe- 
dients.—Shiftlessly,  shift'les-li,  adv.  In 
ashif  tless  manner.— Sliiftlessness,  shif  t'- 
les-nes,  n.  A  state  of  being  shiftless.  — 
Shifty,  shif'ti,  a.  Full  of  shifts;  fertile 
in  expedients;  especially  fertile  in  evasions; 
given  to  tricks  and  artifices. 

Shiite,  Shiah.  shl'It,  shi'a,  n.  [Ar.  shiah, 
a  multitude  following  one  another.]  A 
member  of  one  of  the  two  great  sects  into 
which  Mohammedans  are  divided,  the  other 
sect  being  the  Sunnites  or  Sunnis:  they 
consider  Ali  as  being  the  only  rightful  suc- 
cessor of  Mohammed. 

Shikaree,  shi-ka're,  n.   Same  as  Shekarry. 

Sh  i  1  lei  ah,  shil-lel'a,  n.  [From  Shillelagh, 
a  barony  in  Wicklow  famous  for  its  oaks.] 
An  Irish  name  for  an  oaken  sapling  or 
other  stick  used  as  a  cudgel. 

Shilling,  shil'ing,  n.  [A.Sax.  scylling  = 
O.Fris.,  O.Sax.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  skilling, 
Goth,  skilliggs,  G.  schilling;  akin  to  Icel. 
and  Sw.  skilja,  Dan.  skille,  to  divide,  the 
ancient  shilling  having  two  cross  indenta- 
tions stamped  deeply  into  it  so  as  to  be 
easily  broken  into  four  parts.]  A  British 
coin  and  money  of  account,  equal  in  value 
to  twelve  pennies,  or  to  one-twentieth  of 
a  pound  sterling. 

Shilly-shally,  shil'i-shal-i,  v.i.  [A  re- 
duplication of  shall  I?  and  equal  to  shall  I 
or  shall  I  not?]  To  act  in  an  irresolute  or 
undecided  manner;  to  hesitate.—  n.  Foolish 
trifling;  irresolution. 

Shily.    Under  Shy. 

Shimmer,  shim'er,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  scimrian, 
freq.  of  scimian,  to  gleam,  from  scima,  a 
gleam;  Dan.  skimre,  G.  schimmern,  to 
gleam  ;  same  root  as  shine.]  To  emit  a 
tremulous  light;  to  gleam;  to  glisten.— n. 
A  tremulous  gleam  or  glistening. 

Shin,  shin,  n.  [A.Sax.  scin,  scina,  the  shin; 
D.  scheen,  the  shin;  Dan.  skinne,  the  shin, 
a  splint;  G.  schiene,  a  splint  of  wood,  schien- 
bein,  the  shin-bone:  from  its  sharp  edge 
resembling  that  of  a  splint.]  The  forepart 
of  the  leg  between  the  aukle  and  the  knee, 
particularly  of  the  human  leg.— v.i.  and  t. 
—shinned,  shinning.     To  climb  a  tree  by 
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means    of   the   hmnlH   and  u      i<, 

■warm     Shin-hone,  w  i  the 

shin,    I  In    tibia 

Shindy,  inta'di,  n.  A  row;  a  quarrel. 
\Sumg.) 

MhliM-,  Hiii,,,  t  i    .,/,,,„,,  t/Uning,    |  a 
•■"■"<"/<      i»     tchijnm,    i..  i 
sleinne,  I  loth   il  ■ 

same  root  us  in  atimmer,  iheei  |  To  i  mlt 
rayt  of  light ;  to  (five  Light  to  beam  wn), 
iteady  radiance;   to  exhibit   brightness  or 

splendour;  to  glittl  I  01  be  bnlliant  t.,  b. 
Splendid  or  beautiful;  to  be  OOlltplcUl 

distinguished   (to  thin*  In  oonru);   to  bi 

noticeably  visible,     v.t.   To  cause  or  make 
to    shine.  —  n.     Fair    weatber    {shim     and 
storm);    sunshine;    brilliancy;    brightness j 
splendour;  lustre;  gl<mn.     Shiner,  si 
«.    One  who  or  that  which  shines,    Shi- 
ning, p.  and  a.    Emitting  light;  gleaming; 
bright;  splendid;  radiant;  [fiustnous;  dis- 
tinguished; bot.  having  a  smooth  po 
surface,  ascertain  leaves.—  Khliiliiuuesv 
sbi'iiing-nes,  n.    Brightness;   splendour. 
Shiny,   shl'ni,  a.     Characterized  by  sun- 
shine, bright;  luminous;  having  a  glittering 
appearance;  glossy;  brilliant. 

Shiiirss     Under  Shy. 

Shlncle,  shing'gl,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
shindle,  which,  like  G.  schindel,  was  bor- 
rowed from  L.  scindula,  a  shingle,  from  L. 
acindo,  to  split.]  A  thin  piece  of  wood, 
usually  having  parallel  sides  and  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  so  as  to  lap  with 
others,  used  as  a  roof-covering  instead  of 
slates  or  tiles.  —  v.t.  —  shingled,  shingling, 
To  cover  with  shingles;  to  perform  the  pro- 
cess of  shingling  on  (to  shingle  iron).  — 
Sliingler,  shing'gler,  n.  One  whoshingles. 
— Shingle- roofed,  a.  Having  a  roof 
covered  with  shingles.  —  Shingling, 
shing'gling,  n.  A  covering  of  shingles; 
iron  manuf.  the  process  of  expelling  the 
scoriae  and  other  impurities  from  the  metal 
in  its  conversion  from  the  cast  to  the  mal- 
leable state. 

Shingle,  shing'gl,  n.  [Norweg.  singel.] 
Round,  water-worn,  and  loose  gravel  and 
pebbles.— Shingly,  shing'gli,  a.  Abound- 
ing with  single  or  gravel. 

Shingles,  shing'glz,  n.pl.  [From  L.  cingu- 
lum,  a  belt,  from  cingo,  to  gird.]  A  painful 
eruptive  skin  disease  which  spreads  around 
the  body  somewhat  like  a  girdle;  herpes. 

Shinto,  Shi n toi, sin,  shin'to,  shin'to-izm, 
n.  [Chinese  shin,  god  or  spirit,  and  to,  way 
or  law.]  The  ancient  religion  of  Japan,  a 
form  of  nature  worship,  though  its  essence 
is  now  ancestral  worship  and  sacrifice  to 
departed  heroes.— Shlntolst,  shin'to-ist, 
n.    A  believer  in  the  Shinto  religion. 

Shinty,  shin'ti,  n.  [Gael,  sinteag,  a  skip, 
a  bound.]  In  Scotland,  an  outdoor  game 
in  which  a  ball  and  clubs  with  crooked 
heads  are  employed,  the  object   of   each 

party  being  to  drive  the  ball  over  their 
opponents'  boundary. 

Shiny.  Under  Shine. 
Ship,  ship,  n.  [A.Sax.  scip,  a  ship  =  L.G. 
schipp,  D.  schip,  Icel.  and  Goth,  skip,  Dan. 
skib,  O.H.G.  scif,  G.  schiff,  a  ship.  Skiff 
is  the  same  word.]  A  vessel  of  some  size 
adapted  to  navigation:  a  general  term  for 
vessels  of  whatever  kind,  excepting  boats: 
sometimes  restricted  to  a  three-masted, 
square-rigged  vessel.  —  Ship's  papers,  cer- 
tain papers  or  documents  required  to  be 
carried  by  ships,  as  a  certificate  of  registry, 
bills  of  lading,  kc.—Ship  of  the  line,  a  man- 
of-war  large  enough  and  of  sufficient  force 
to  take  its  place  in  a  line  of  battle.— Ship  of 
the  desert,  a  sort  of  poetical  name  for  the 
camel. — v.t.— shipped,  shipping.  To  put  on 
board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind;  to 
transport  in  a  ship;  to  take  for  service  on 
board  ship;  naut.  to  fix  in  its  proper  place 
(to  ship  the  tiller,  the  rudder). — To  ship  off, 
to  send  away  by  sea. — To  ship  a  sea,  to  have 
a  wave  come  aboard;  to  have  the  deck 
washed  by  a  wave. — v.i.  To  go  on  board  a 
vessel  to  make  a  voyage  with  it;  to  embark; 
to  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. — 
Ship-bisciilt,  n.  Hard  coarse  biscuit 
prepared  for  long  keeping,  and  for  use  on 
board  a  ship.— Shipboard,  shipliord,  n. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g, 


j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singi;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  uig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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The  deck  or  the  interior  part  of  a  ship: 
used  <"»ly  >u  the  phrase  on  shipboard. — 
Slil  p-bov,  n.  A  boy  tliat  serves  on  board 
of  a  ship.— Ship-broker,  n.  An  agent 
engaged  in  haying  and  selling  ships;  a 
broker  who  procures  inHurauce  on  ships. 
Ship-builder,  ft.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  construct  ships;  a  naval  archilect;  a 
shipwright.  Shlp-bulldlng,  »•  The  art 
of  constructing  vessels  for  navigation.  — 
Ship-canal,  <>  A  canal  through  which 
vessels  of  large  size  can  pass;  a  canal  for 
Bea-going  vessels.— Ship-captain,  Ship- 
master, n.  The  commander,  captain,  or 
master  of  a  ship.— Shlp-carpentcr,  n. 
A  shipwright;  a  carpenter  that  works  at 
ship-building.— Ship-chandler,  n.  One 
who  deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other 
furniture  of  ships.— Ship-cliaiidler.v,  n. 
The  business  and  commodities  of  a  ship- 
chandler.—  Sllipflll,  ship'ful,  n.  As  much 
or  many  as  a  ship  will  hold;  enough  to  fill 
a  ship.— Ship-letter,  n.  A  letter  sent  by 
a  common  ship  and  not  by  mail.— Ship- 
mate, ship'mat,  n.  One  who  serves  in  the 
same  ship  with  another;  a  fellow-sailor.— 
Shipment,  ship'ment,  n.  The  act  of  put- 
ting anything  on  board  of  a  ship;  the  goods 
shipped  or  put  on  board.— Ship-money, 
n.  An  ancient  imposition  in  England, 
levied  for  providing  and  furnishing  certain 
ships  for  the  king's  service,  revived  by 
Charles  I  after  having  been  long  dormant. 
—Ship-owner,  n.  A  person  who  owns 
a  ship  or  ships,  or  any  share  therein.  — 
Shipped,  shipt,  p.  and  a.  Carried  in  a 
ship,  as  goods;  furnished  with  a  ship  or 
ships.  —  Shipper,  ship'er,  n.  One  who 
places  goods  on  board  a  vessel  for  transpor- 
tation.—Shipping,  ship'ing,  n.  Ships  in 
general;  the  collective  body  of  ships  belong- 
ing to  a  country,  port,  &c.  —  Shipping 
articles,  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen.  —  a. 
Relating  to  ships.— Ship  railway,  n.  A 
railway  for  the  transportation  of  ships  by 
land  from  water  to  water.— Ship-rigged, 
a.  Rigged  like  a  ship,  that  is  with  square 
sails  on  all  the  masts.— Ship-Shape,  a. 
Having  a  seamanlike  trim;  hence,  neat  and 
trim;  well  arranged.— Ship's-husband, 
n.  A  person  appointed  to  look  after  the 
repairs,  equipment,  provide  stores,  &c,  of 
a  ship  while  in  port.— Ship-worm,  n. 
The  teredo,  a  mollusc  very  destructive  to 
ships  and  submarine  woodwork. —  Ship- 
wreck,  ship'rek,  n.  The  wreck  of  a  ship; 
the  destruction  or  loss  at  sea  of  a  ship; 
destruction;  miscarriage;  ruin.  —  v.t.  To 
make  to  suffer  shipwreck;  to  wreck;  to  cast 
away.— Shipwright,  ship'nt,  n.  A  work- 
man who  builds  ships;  a  ship-carpenter. — 
Shipyard,  ship'yard,  n.  A  place  near 
water  in  which  ships  are  constructed. 

Shippen,  Shlppon,  ship'en,  ship'on,  n. 
[O.E.  schepne,  schupne,  A.Sax.  scypen,  akin 
to  shop.]  A  house  for  cattle  or  sheep;  a 
stable. 

Shire,  shir,  n.  [A.Sax.  scire,  a  division, 
from  sciran,  sceran,  to  shear,  to  divide. 
Share,  Shear.]  A  name  for  the  larger 
divisions  into  which  Great  Britain  is  divided, 
and  practically  corresponding  to  the  term 
county.— The  shires,  those  English  counties 
the  names  of  which  terminate  in  'shire', 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  midland 
counties.  —  Shlrc-to wn,  n.  The  chief 
town  of  a  shire;  a  county  town. 

Shirk,  sherk,  v.t.  and  i.  [Probably  a  form 
of  shark.]  To  avoid  or  get  off  unfairly  or 
meanly ;  to  seek  to  avoid  the  performance 
of  duty. — n.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty: 
the  act  of  shirking.— Shirker,  sher'ker,  n. 
One  who  shirks  duty  or  danger.— Shirky, 
Bher'ki,  a.  Disposed  to  shirk;  characterized 
by  shirking. 

Shirred,  sherd,  a.  lEtymol.  unknown.] 
Having  cords  or  elastic  threads  inserted 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth  or  in  the  body 
of  a  fabric. 

Shirt,  shert,  n.  [From  Icel.  skyrta,  Dan. 
skiorte,  a  shirt;  lit.  a  garment  shortened. 
Short. — Skirt  is  the  same  word.]  A  loose 
garment  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  men  and  boys  under  the  outer 
clothes.— v.t.  To  put  a  shirt  on;  to  clothe 


with  a  shirt.— Shirt-front,  n,  The  part 
of  a  shirt  which  covers  t  lie  breast;  an  artiole 
of  dress  made  in  imitation  of  this  part. — 
Shirting,  sher'ting,  n.  Cloth  suitable  for 
shirts.  -Shirtless,  shert'les,  a.  Wanting 
a  shirt. 

Slilst,  shist.    Sohiht. 

Shittah-trcc,  shit'ta,  n.  [Heb.  shitt&h,  pi. 
shitttm.]  A  species  of  acacia  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and 
in  some  other  Bible  landH,  and  yields  gum- 
arabic,  and  also  a  hard  close-grained  timber. 
— Shlttilll-wood,  shit'tim,  n.  The  wood 
of  the  shittah-tree. 

Shlve,  shlv,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  ski  fa,  a 
slice,  Dan.  skive,  L.G.  schitve,  D.  schijf,  G. 
scheibe,  a  slice,  a  disk.  Sheave. J  A  slice; 
a  thin  cut;  a  little  piece  or  fragment. 

Shiver,  shiv'er,  v.t.  [Same  root  as  above; 
corap.  G.  schicfern,  to  splinter;  O.D.  schev- 
eren,  to  break  in  pieces.)  To  break  into 
many  small  pieces  or  splinters;  to  shatter. 
— v.i.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  small  pieces 
or  parts.—  n.  [Comp.  G.  schieftr,  a  splinter, 
slate.]  A  small  fragment  into  which  a 
thing  breaks  by  sudden  violence. 

Shiver,  shiv'er,  v.i.  [O.E.  chiver,  chever; 
comp.  Prov.G.  schubbern,  to  shiver;  O.D. 
schoeveren,  to  shake;  akin  perhaps  to  shift.] 
To  tremble,  as  from  cold;  to  shake,  as  with 
ague,  fear,  horror,  or  excitement;  to  shud- 
der; to  quiver.— n.  A  shaking  fit;  a  tremu- 
lous motion.— Shi veriligly,  shiv'er-iug-li, 
adv.  With  shivering  or  slight  trembling.— 
Shivery,  shiv'er-i,  a.  Pertaining  to  shiv- 
ering; characterized  by  shivering. 

Shoal,  shol,  n.  [A.Sax.  scolu,  scalu,  a 
crowd,  a  shoal;  perhaps  same  as  school.] 
A  great  multitude  assembled;  a  crowd;  a 
throng.  —  v.t.  To  drive  in  shoals.  (Mil., 
P.  L.,  x,  288.) 

Shoal,  shol,  n.  [Allied  to  shallow.  Shal- 
low.] A  place  where  the  water  of  a  river, 
lake,  or  sea  is  shallow  or  of  little  depth; 
a  sandbank  or  bar;  a  shallow.  —  v.i.  To 
become  more  shallow  (the  water  shoals). — 
a.  Shallow;  of  little  depth  (shoal  water). — 
Shoallncss,  sho'li-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  shoaly.— Shoaling,  sho'ling,  p.  and 
a.  Becoming  shallow  by  being  filled  up 
with  shoals. —Shoaly,  sholi,  a.  Full  of 
shoals  or  shallow  places. 

Shock,  shok,  n.  [Same  as  D.  schok,  a 
bounce,  a  jolt  (but  perhaps  directly  from 
the  derived  Fr.  choc);  O.  and  Prov.G.  schock, 
a  shock:  allied  to  shake.]  A  violent  collision 
of  bodies;  a  concussion;  a  violent  striking 
or  dashing  against;  violent  onset;  hostile 
encounter;  a  strong  and  sudden  agitation; 
any  violent  or  sudden  impression  or  sensa- 
tion; a  blow  to  the  feelings;  elect,  the  effect 
on  the  animal  system  of  a  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  charged  body;  med.  a  violent 
and  sudden  disorganization  of  the  system, 
with  perturbation  of  body  and  mind.— v.t. 
[Fr.  choquer,  from  D.  schokken,  to  jog,  to 
jolt.]  To  shake  by  sudden  collision;  to 
strike  against  suddenly;  to  strike,  as  with 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust;  to  offend  extremely; 
to  disgust;  to  scandalize. — v.i.  To  come  to- 
gether with  a  shock ;  to  meet  in  sudden 
encounter.  —  Shocker,  n.  A  sensational 
novel.  (Colloq.)— Shocking,  shok'ing,  a. 
Causing  a  shock  of  horror,  disgust,  or  pain; 
causing  to  recoil  with  horror  or  disgust; 
extremely  offensive  or  disgusting;  very  ob-, 
noxious  or  repugnant.  —  Shockingly, 
shok'ing-Ii,  adv.  In  a  shocking  manner; 
disgustingly;  offensively.  —  Shocking- 
ness,  shok'ing-nes,  n. 

Shock,  shok,  n.  [O.Sax.  scoc,  threescore, 
D.  schok,  G.  schock,  Dan.  skok,  a  heap, 
threescore.]  A  pile  of  sheaves  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c;  a  stook;  a  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of 
loose  goods,  as  staves. — v.t.  To  make  up 
into  shocks  or  stooks. 

Shock,  shok,  n.  [Modified  from  shay.]  A 
mass  of  close  matted  hair.  —  a.  Shaggy; 
having  shaggy  hair.— Shock-headed,  a. 
Having  a  thick  and  bushy  head  of  hair. 

Shod,  shod,  pret.  and  pp.  of  shoe. 

Shoddy,  shod'i,  n.  [From  shod,  a  provin- 
cial pp.  of  shed— the  original  meaning  be- 
ing fluff  thrown  off,  or  shed,  from  cloth  in 


weaving.]     The  fibre  from  old  woollen  M 
worsted    fabrics    torn    up    or    devilled    l.y 
machinery,   and  mixed  with  fresh  but  in 
ferior  wool,   to  be  respun  and   made   Itib 
cheap    cloth,    &c;    the   coarse   or   infi 
cloth  made  from  this.     a.  Made  of  shoddy; 
Jig.  of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character  (../, 
literature).  —  Shoddy-mill,  n.     A 
for    the    manufacture    of    yarn    from 
woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods. 
Shoe,    slid,    n.    pi.   Shoes,  shoz,  old  p] ' 
Shooil,  shon.     [A.Sax.  seed,  sce6h      I 
and    Sw.   sko,   Icel.   skdr,   Goth  skoh 
schuh,  a  shoe;  probably  from  root  Be< 
Skr.  sku,  to  cover,  L.  scutum,  a  shield 
A  covering  for  the  foot,  usually  of  l<  a 
composed  of  a  thick  kind  for  the 
thinner  kind  for  the  upper;  a  plate  oi 
of  iron  nailed  under  the  hoof  of  an  an. 
as  a  horse,  to  defend  it  from  injury, 
thing  resembling  a  shoe  in  form  or  use. 
v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  shod,  ppr.  shoeing.     I 
furnish  with  shoes;   to  put  shoes  01 
cover  at  the  lower  end.— Shoeblack, 
blak,  n.     A  person  that  cleans  Bhoei 
Shoe-brush,   n.    A  brush  for  cleaoin 
shoes.— Shoe-buckle,  n.     A  buckle  fo 
fastening  a  shoe;    a  buckle  worn  on  fefai 
upper  of  a  shoe  for  ornament.— Slioel  ug 
horn,  Shoe-horn,  n.    A  curved  piece  0 
polished   horn    (now    also  of  sheet-i 
used  to  aid  in  putting  on  shoes.  —Shoe 
latchet,  n.  A  shoe-tie.— Shoc-lcallii'r 
n.    Leather  for  shoes.— Shoeless,    .' 
a.  Destitute  of  shoes.— Shoemaker, 
raa'ker,  n.   Amakerof  shoes.— Shoemak 
ing,  sho'ma-king,  n.    The  trade  of  makii. 
shoes.— Shoer,  sho'er,  n.     One  that  fui 
rushes  or  puts  on  shoes.— Shoe-siring 
Shoe-tie,  it.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  fastei 
ing  a  shoe  in  wearing  it. 

Shog,  shog,  n.  [A  word  originating  parti 
in  joy,  partly  in  shock.]  A  sudden  shaii< 
ashook;  concussion.— v.t.  To  move  obliauel 
down  a  hillside  (of  the  Scots  army  at  Dut 
bar).  (Carlyle.)  To  move;  to  quit;  mov 
on.    (Shak.) 

Shone,  shon,  pret.  and  pp.  of  shine. 

Shook,  shuk,  pret.  and  pp.  of  shake. 

Shook,  shuk,  n.  [A  form  of  shock,  a  pil 
of  sheaves.]  The  staves  and  headings  sufi 
cient  for  making  one  barrel,  prepared  ft 
use  and  bound  together. 

Shoot,  shot,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  shot.    \A 
Sax.  scedtan,  to  shoot,  to  dart;  Icel.  sltj&U 
Dan.    skyde,   D.   schieten,  G.  schiessen,  t 
shoot,  dart,  &c. ;  closely  akin  are  shut,  she* 
shuttle,  skittle,  scuttle.  &c]    To  let  fly  wit 
force;  to  propel,  as  from  a  bow  or  firean 
(to  shoot  an  arrow,  a  ball);  to  discharge:  t 
let  off;  to  fire  off  (to  shoot  off  a,  gun);  to  hi 
wound  or  kill  with  a  missile  discharge 
from  a  weapon;  to  discharge  or  propel  wit 
force;  to  empty  out  with  rapidity  or  vi< 
lence  (to  shoot  rubbish  into  a  hole);  to  pus 
or  thrust  forward;   to  dart  forth;  to  in- 
trude;  to  put  forth  by  way  of  vegetab 
growth;  to  pass  rapidly  through,  under,  < 
over  (to  shoot  a  rapid  or  a  bridge).— To  1 
shot  of,  to  get  quit  of;  to  be  released  fro 
(colloq.).  —  I'll  be  shot,   a  mild   colloqui 
form  of  oath. — v.i.  To  perform  the  act  ij 
discharging  a  missile  from  an  engine  1 
instrument;  to  fire  (to  shoot  at  a  target  1 
mark);    to  be  emitted;    to  dart  forth;  I 
rush  or  move  along  rapidly;  to  dart  aim 
(shooting  stars);    to  be  felt  as  if  dartii 
through  one  (shooting  pains);  to  sprout; 
put  forth  buds  or  shoots;  to  increase 
growth;  to  grow  taller  or  larger;  to  pn; 
or  be  pushed  out;  to  project;  to  jut.— 
shoot  ahead,  to  move  swiftly  away  in  fror, 
to  outstrip  competitors  in  rapidity.— ft.  j 
young  branch  which  shoots  out  from  tl 
main  stock;  an  annual  growth;  a  kind 
sloping  trough  for  conveying  coal,  grai 
&c,  into  a  particular  receptacle;  a  pla 
for  shooting  rubbish;   a  weft  thread  rn 
woven  fabric— Shooter,  shot'er,  n.    O 
that  shoots;  an  implement  for  shooting: 
ball  shooting  on  the  wickets  at  cricket 
Shooting,  shot'ing,  p.  and  a.    Pertaim 
to  one  who  or  that  which  shoots;  connect 
with  the  killing  of  game  by  firearms 
shooting  license,  the  shooting  season). - 
The  act  of  one  who  shoots;  especially,  t 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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4  or  sport  <>f  killing  game  with  firearms 

„  he  (on.  lot  shooting  and  fishing);  a  tract 

i  ground  over  which  game  is  shot,  sensa- 

00  ot  .1  quick  darting  pain.     Mioollim- 

1(X  \  private  house  for  the  aocouixno 

lorisinan  during  the  shooting 

Shoot  Ing-eont,   h.     A   variety 

f  coat  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  isporta 

Shooting-gallery,  a.    A  place 

u  for  the  practice  ol  Bliooting  at  a 

,nk    .i  covered  shooting  range.     Shoot- 

BMkttll*,  ».     A   meteor  in  a  state  ol  in 

Miilesccnce    seen    suddenly   darting   along 

'.me  part  of  the  sky. 

,,,,,1       , it,  ii     [Fr.  chute,  modified  by  the 

,.,'  |    Same  as  Chute. 
,,,,,     hop,  n.    [A.Sax.  sctoppa,  a  booth, 
.use;    akin    to   O.D.    schop,   Lt). 
happen,    schuppen,    a    shed, 
,|     A   building  or  apartment    in 
ire  sold  by  retail,  generally 
itli  a  frontage  to  a  street  or  road;  a  build 
ig  in  which  workmen  cany  on  their  occu- 
ition  (a  joiner's  shop,  an  engine  stap).— 
<hop,   to  speak  of  one's  calling  or 
n  only.      r.i.      shopped,  shopping. 
0  visit  shops' for  purchasing  goods:   used 
lieflyin  ppr.   -Shop-boy,  n.    A  boy  cm- 
V\eil  in  a  shop.     Shop-girl,  n.     A  girl 
oployed  in  a  shop.— Shopkeeper,  shop'- 
A   trailer  who  sella  goods  in  a 
jop  or  by  retail,   in  distinction    from    a 
lerchant,  or  one  who  sells  by  wholesale;  a 
.idcsiuan.  —  Shoiikceping,    shop'kep- 
ig   h     The  business  of  keeping  a  shop.— 
kopllfter,  shop'lif-ter,  n.     One  who, 
nder  pretence  of  buying  goods,  steals  any- 
iing  in  a  shop.— Shoplifting,  shop'lif- 
ng.  ii.   Larceny  committed  by  a  shoplifter. 
Shopman,    shop 'man,    n.     A   petty 
ader;  a  shopkeeper;  one  who  serves  in  a 
lop.  —  Shopplsh,   shop'ish,  a.     Having 
ie  habits  or  manners  of  a  shopman.  — 
happy,  shop'i,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  shop 
-  shops':  given  to  talk  or  think  of  nothing 
.it  one's  'own  calling.— Shop-Steward, 
A  representative  appointed  from  among 
aemselves,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
aion,  by  the  workmen  in  engineering  and 
milar  shops,  to  take  charge  of  certain 
ers  affecting  their  collective  interests 
id  to  be  the  medium  of  complaints  to  the 
anagement.— Shop-walker,  n.  An  at- 
■nilant  in  a  large  shop  who  directs  cus- 
iners  to  the  proper  department,  sees  that 
iey  are  served,  &c.— Shop-woman,  n. 
woman  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

mre,  shor,  n.  [A.Sax.  score,  the  shore, 
ora  sceran,  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide; 
D.  srhoore,  schoor.  Shear.]  The  land 
lmediately  adjacent  to  a  great  body  of 
iter,  as  an  ocean  or  sea,  or  to  a  large  lake 
i  river:  the  land  along  the  edge  of  the 
iter.-Sliorc-land,  n.    Land  bordering 

a  shore  or  sea-beach.— Shoreless,  shor'- 
^.  o.  Having  no  shore  or  coast:  of  in- 
finite  or  unlimited   extent.  —  Shore- 

ard,  Shorewards,  shor'werd,  shor- 
jrdz,  adv.    Towards  the  shore. 
Sore,  shor,  n.    [Lit.  a  piece  shorn  or  cut 
,  a  certain  length:  same  as  D.  and  L.G. 
hore,    schoor,    Icel.    skortha,    a    prop,    a 

ore.  Shear.]  A  prop;  apiece  of  timber 
f  iron  for  the  temporary  support  of  some- 

ing,  often  resting  obliquely  against  it. 

v.t.— shored,  shoring.     To  support  by  a 

ore  or  shores;  to  prop:  usually  with  up 

>  shore  up  a  building).— Shoring,  sh5r'- 
lg,  n.    A  supporting  with  shores;  a  set  of 

ores  collectively. 
lore,  shor,  n.    A  sewer. 
lore,  shor,  pret.  of  shear. 
!prl.    Schorl. 
iorllng,  shor'ling.  n.    [From  shear,  pret. 

ore.]    A  sheep  of  the  first  year's  shearing; 

-hearting;  a  newly  shorn  sheep. 
torn,  shorn,  pp.  of  shear.  Cut  off;  having 

e  hair  or  wool  cut  off;  deprived  (a  prince 

5m  of  his  honours). 
tort,  short,  a.  [A.Sax.  sceort,  scort,  short, 

>m  stem  of  shear;  O.H.G.  scurz,  short, 

It    off;    Icel.    skort,    scantily    supplied. 

;tEAR.l  Not  long;  not  having  great  length 
linear  extension;  not  extended  in  time; 

tof  loDg  duration;  not  reaching  a  certain 
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point,  limited  m  quantity,  in-.iitll.i.iit  .  m- 

ii.h-ipi.it.  .  .  ;n.t\ ,  deficient  (•  start  supply, 
•fort  weight);  scantily  supplied  or  furnished: 
not    possessed  <>f  u   reasonable  or   usual 

QUantit]    ol    amount    (to   bo  short  of  uiiiney 

or  means);   not.  tenacious  01   rstenl  I 
short  memory);  no!  containing  many  w 

.nit  .   brief;   abrupt  ;  sharp,  severe   uni  Ivll 

(u  start  answer);   breaking  or  crumbling 

readilj  In  the uth;  crisp;  brittle;  friable; 

not  prolonged  In  sound  (n  start  rowel  or 
syllable);  followed  by  <</.  less  than;  below; 

inferior  to  (his  escape  was  nothing  stall  <■/ 

■  miracle)  [Start  is  used  In  the  formation 
of  numerous  self-explaining  compounds,  as 

■tarl  armed,  short  mud,  start  legged,  short- 

tailed,  .vc.|  adv.  in  I  short  manner; 
Abruptly;  suddenly.     To  oomt  start,  to  be 

unable  to  reach  a  certain  necessary  point 
or  standard;  to  fall  below  expectations;  to 

t.oi     generally  followed  by  of.      To  .fail 

short,  to  become  inadequate  or  insufficient 
(provisions  /oil  short);    to  fail  to   reach    a 
certain   standard.      To  stop  short,    to   Stop 
suddenly  or  abruptly;  to  arrest  the  Steps  At 
once;  UOt  to  go  so  far  as  intended;  not  to 
1.  .1  oh  the  point  indicated.— Jo  t«m  short, 
to  turn  abruptly  on  the  spot  occupied,  —n. 
A  summary  account  (the  short  of  the  mat- 
ter).— In  start,   in   few  words;   briefly;    to 
sum  up  in  few  words.  —  The  long  and  the 
short,  a  brief  summing  up  in  decisive,  pre- 
cise, or  explicit  terms.— Shoring*',  shor'- 
tfij,   n.     Amount    short   or   deficient;    an 
amount  by  which  a  sum  of  money  is  defi- 
cient.-Shorl-hread,  Short -eak«\   n. 
A  sweet  and  very  brittle  cake,  in  which 
butter  or  lard  has  been  mixed  with  the 
flour.— Sliort-coiiiing,  short'kum-ing,  n. 
A  failing  of  the  usual  quantity  or  amount, 
as  of  a  crop;  a  failure  of  full  performance, 
as  of  duty.-Short-drawn,  a.    Drawn 
in  without  filling  the  lungs;  imperfectly 
inspired— Shorten,  shor'tn,  v.t.  To  make 
short  or  shorter;  to  abridge;  to  curtail;  to 
lessen;  to  diminish  in  extent  or  amount.— 
To  shorten  sail,  to  reef  some  of  the  sails  set. 
—v.i.  To  become  short  or  shorter;  to  con- 
tract. —  Short ener,  shor'tn-er,   n.    One 
who  or  that  which  shortens.— Shorthand, 
short/hand,  n.     A   general  term  for  any 
system  of  contracted  writing;  stenography. 
—Shorthand  writer,  a  reporter  who  takes 
down  speeches,  &c,  in  shorthand.— Short- 
handed,  a.    Not  having  the  necessary  or 
regular  number  of  hands  or  assistants.— 
Short-horn,  n.    One  of  a  valuable  breed 
of  cattle,  having  the  horns  shorter  than  in 
almost  auy  other  variety,  and  yielding  flesh 
of  excellent  quality.— Short-lived,  short'- 
livd,  a.    Not  living  or  lasting  long;  being  of 
short  continuance.-Shortly,  short'li,  adv. 
In  a  short  or  brief  time  or  manner;  soon; 
in  few  words.— Shortness,  short'nes,  n. 
The    quality    of    being   short;    briefness; 
brevity;  conciseness;  deficiency.— Short- 
rib    n     One  of  the  lower  ribs  below  the 
sternum;  a  false  rib. -Shorts,  shorts,  n.pl. 
The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal  in  mix- 
ture ;  small-clothes;  breeches;  abbreviated 
trousers  of  athletes.  -  Short-sight,  n. 
Near-sightedness;  myopia;  vision  accurate 
only  when  the  object  is  near. —  Snort- 
sighted,  a.    Not  able  to  see  far;  myopic; 
near-sighted;   not   able   to  , look  far  into 
futurity;  not  having  foresight;  characterized 
by   a   want   of   foresight   (a   short-sighted 
policy).-Short-siglHedness,  n.     Myo- 
pia- defective  intellectual  vision.— SI1011- 
winded,  a.    Affected  with  shortness  of 
breath. 

Shot,  shot,  n.  pi.  Shot  or  Shots.  [From 
shoot  (which  see);  A.Sax.  gescot,  an  arrow.) 
The  act  of  shooting;  a  discharge  of  a  fire- 
arm or  other  missile  weapon ;  one  who 
shoots;  a  marksman;  a  missile,  particularly 
a  ball  or  bullet  for  firing  from  ordnance; 
cannon  balls  collectively  (comprising  round- 
shot,  case-shot,  grape-shot,  &c);  small  globu- 
lar masses  of  lead  for  use  with  fowling- 
pieces.  &c:  in  collective  sense,  often  called 
distinctively  small  shot;  the  flight  of  a  mis- 
sile or  the  range  or  distance  through  which 
it  passes;  range;  reach;  the  whole  sweep  of 
a  fisherman's  nets  thrown  out  at  one  time, 
also  the  number  of  fish  caught  in  one  haul 
of  the  nets;  weaving,  a  single  thread  ot 
weft  carried  through  the  warp  at  one  run 


SHOVE 

of  the  -buttle;    /.,'  Um    .1    pi 

,>r  ot  bi  1  blast  h..ie,  usually 

low  match       1    t       shotted, 

Hug.    To  load  srll  b     • 

t  a  oannon)     ;>    and  <<     Bai  li  , 

changeable   colour,    like    t  ha  I    ill 

wearing  by  all  the  warp  threads  belus 

one    colour    and    all    t  QS    «'  1 1    Ol     SU<  ' 

chatoyant  (stat-silk);   hence,   Interwoven ', 
11. 1.  1:  persi  d     Mini-lull,  r.    A  i.  si 
belt  or  lot  in  pouoh  foi  shot  worn  '>>  sp 
men     Shot-cartridge,  u     a  card 
containing  small  shot     siint-uiiu,  ».    A 
light)  smooth  bored  i  tin  i"i  Bring  shot  at 
short    range;    ■    fowllng-pleoi        Shot* 
pooch,  "      A  pouch  for  carrying  small 

Shot,    usually    mad.     ol     leal  In  1         Miol- 

prool    <i.    Proot  Sjgalnsl  pable 

of   being  damaged   by  shot,     shotted, 

shot'ed,  p.  and  a.  Loaded  with  shot,  as  a 
cannon.     Shot-tow  cr,    a,      A    tower   for 

making  small  shot  by  pinning  melted  had 
through  a  colander  from  the  summit,  the 
had  forming  into  globules,  which  cool  and 
harden  as  they  fall. 

Shot,  shot,  n.  [A  corruption  of  scot  (which 
see).]  A  reckoning,  or  a  person's  share  of 
a  reckoning;  share  of  expenses,  as  of  a 
tavern-bill.  —  Shot-free,  a.  Free  from 
shot  or  charge;  exempted  from  any  share  of 
expense. 

Shotten,!  shot'n,  a.  [An  old  pp.  of  shoot.] 
Having  ejected  the  spawn  (a  sholten  her- 
ring).   (Shak.) 

Should.  shud.  The  pret.  of  shall. 
Shoulder,  shol'der,  n.  [O.E.  shulder,  Sc. 
shouther,  A.Sax.  sculdor  =  Dan.  skulder, 
Sw.  skuldra,  D.  schouder,  G.  schulter,  the 
shoulder,  the  shoulder-blade.]  The  joint 
by  which  the  arm  of  a  human  being  or  the 
foreleg  of  ?  quadruped  is  connected  with 
the  body;  the  bones  and  muscles  of  this 
part  together;  the  upper  joint  of  the  fore- 
leg of  an  animal  cut  for  the  market;  that 
which  resembles  a  human  shoulder;  a 
prominent  or  projecting  part  (the  shoulder 
of  a  hill);  a  projection  on  various  imple- 
ments and  articles.  —  Shoulder-of-mutton 
sail,  a  triangular  sail  set  on  a  boat's  mast. 
—  The  cold  shoulder,  a  cold  or  cool  recep- 
tion of  a  person  (to  give  a  person  the  cold 
shoulder).  —  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  to  assist  in  overcoming  a  difficulty; 
to  give  effective  help.— Shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, a  phrase  expressive  of  united  action 
and  mutual  co-operation  and  support.  — 
v.t.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder; 
to  push  with  violence;  to  take  upon  the 
shoulder  or  shoulders;  milit.  to  carry  ver- 
tically at  the  side  of  the  body  and  resting 
against  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  (to 
shoulder  arms).— v.i.  To  push  forward;  to 
force  one's  way,  as  through  a  crowd.— 
Shoulder-belt,  n.  A  belt  that  passes 
across  the  shoulder.-Shoulder-blade, 
n.  The  bone  of  the  shoulder,  or  blade-bone, 
covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs;  the 
scapula.  -  Shoulder- bone,  n.  The 
shoulder-blade.-Shouldered,  shol'derd, 
a  Having  shoulders— Shoulder-knot, 
n  An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon  or  lace 
worn  on  the  shoulder.— Shonlder-strap, 
n  A  strap  worn  on  or  over  the  shoulder, 
either  to  support  the  dress  or  as  a  badge  of 
distinction. 

Shout,  shout,  v.i.  [Perhaps  a  softened 
form  of  scout,  or  onomatopoetic]  To  utter 
a  sudden  and  loud  cry,  as  in  joy  or  exulta- 
tion, or  to  call  a  person's  attention.— n.  A 
loud  cry;  a  vehement  and  sudden  outcry, 
particularly  of  a  multitude  of  men,  express- 
ing joy,  triumph,  exultation,  &c— v.t.  To 
utter  with  a  shout— Shooter,  shout'er, 
n.    One  that  shouts. 

Shove  shuv,  v.t.— shoved,  shoving.  [A.Sax. 
scufan  =  O.Fris.  skuva,  Icel.  skyfa,  D.  schui- 
ven,  Goth,  skiuban,  G.  schieben,  to  shove; 
akin  shovel,  scuffle.]  To  force  or  push  along, 
usually  without  a  sudden  impulse;  to  cause 
to  slide  by  pushing;  to  press  against;  to 
jostle.  —  To  shove  off,  to  thrust  or  push 
away;  to  cause  to  move  from  shore  by 
pushing  with  poles  or  oars— v.i.  To  push 
or  drive  forward;  to  urge  a  course.  —  10 
shove  off,  to  push  a  boat  from  shore— n. 
An  act  of  shoving;  a  push.  —  Shove- 
board,  n.    The  game  of  shovel-board. 


ch,c/iain;     cA.Sc.loca;     g,  jro;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing; 
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SHOVEL  

Shovel,  shuv'el.  ft,  |  A. Sax.  tOClft  (from  sen- 
fan,  to  shove)  -  D.  toKofftL  Dan  tkovly  «;. 
schaufel,  a  shovel.  Shove.]  An  Implement 
consisting  of  a  broad  and  slightly  hollow 
blade,  or  a  shallow  BOOOp,  with  a  loutish 
handle,  vised  tor  removing  coals,  sand, 
earth,  or  other  loose  matter. — v.t.—tnov»Ued, 
8hovellin(j.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a 
shovel.  —  To  shovel  up,  to  throw  ni>  with  a 

shovel;  to  cover  with  earth  hy  means  Of  a 

shovel.  -Shovel-board,  n.     A   kind   of 
game  played  by  pushing  coins  or  the  like 
along  a  hoard  towards  certain    marks;    a 
game    played  on  board  ships   hy  shoving 
with  a  cue  wooden  discs  so  that  they  shall 
rest  in  one  of  nine  squares  chalked  on  the 
deck.  —  Shovel  Till,    shuv'el-ful,   n.     As 
much  as  a  shovel  will  hold.— Shovel-hat, 
n.    A  hat  with  a  broad  brim  turned  up  at 
the  sides,  and  projecting  in  front,  worn  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  — 
Shoveller,  shuv'el-er,  n.  One  who  shovels; 
a  species  of  duck  remarkable  for  the  ter- 
minal expansion  of  the  bill. 
Show,  sho,  v.t.— pret.  showed;  pp.  shown  or 
showed:  also  written  Shew,  Shewed,  Shewn. 
[A.Sax.  scedwian,  to  behold,  to  show;  D. 
schouwen,    Dan.    skue,    G.   schauen,   Goth. 
scavjan;  supposed  to  be  from  same  root  as 
L.  caveo,  to  take  care,  cautus,  E.  cautious.] 
To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view;  to  place 
in  sight;  to  display;   to  let  be  seen;    to 
communicate;   to  reveal;  to  make  known; 
to   make   apparent  or  clear  by  evidence, 
reasoning,  &c;  to  teach;  to  direct;  to  guide 
or  usher;  to  conduct;   to  bestow,  confer, 
afford  (mercy,  &c);    to  explain  or   to   ex- 
pound; to  indicate;  to  point  out. —  To  show 
forth,   to  manifest;    to  publish.— To  show 
off,  to  exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  manner. 
— To  show  up,  to  usher  or  conduct  up  a 
stair;  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  or  to  contempt. 
— v.i.    To  appear;    to  become  visible;    to 
look;    to  be  in  appearance.— To  show  off, 
to  make  a  show ;  to  display  one's  self.—  n. 
The  act  of  showiug;  exposure  to  view  or 
notice;  appearance,  whether  true  or  false; 
semblance;  outward  aspect  assumed;  pre- 
text;  ostentatious  display;  parade;  pomp; 
an   object   attracting    notice;   a   sight   or 
spectacle;   an  exhibition;   a  collection    of 
curiosities  exhibited  for  money  (a  flower- 
show).—A  show  of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands, 
as  a  means  of  indicating  the  sentiments 
of   a    meeting    upon    some   proposition.— 
Show-bread,  n.    Among  the  Jews,  the 
bread  which  the  priest  of  the  week  placed 
before  the  Lord  on  the  golden  table  in  the 
sanctuary.— Show-case,  n.    A  case  with 
glass   on  the  top  or  front,  within  which 
articles  are  placed  for  sale  or  exhibition.— 
Shower,  sho'er,  n.     One  who   or   that 
which  shows.— Showily,  sho'i-li,  adv.    In 
a  showy  manner ;   with  parade.— Showl- 
ness,  sho'i-nes,  n.    State  of  being  showy; 
great  parade.— Showing,  sho'ing,  n.    Ex- 
hibition; representation  by  words.— Show- 
man, sho'man,  n.    One  who  exhibits  a 
show;  the  proprietor  of  a  travelling  exhibi- 
tion. —Show-room,  n.    A  room  in  which 
a  show  is  exhibited;  an  apartment  where 
goods  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage 
to  attract  purchasers.— Showy,  sho'i,  a. 
Making  a  great  show  or  appearance;  gor- 
geous; gaudy;  gay;  ostentatious. 
Shower,  shou'er,  n.    [A.Sax.  scur  —  Icel. 
skur,  D.  schoer,  Sw.  skur,  O.H.G.  s^r,  G. 
schauer,  a  shower.]    A  fall  of  rain  of  short 
or  not  very  great  duration;  also  of  snow  or 
hail;  a  fall  of  things  in  thick  and  fast  suc- 
cession (a  shower  of  stones).— v.t.  To  pour 
down   copiously   and   rapidly ;   to  bestow 
liberally.— v.t.   To  rain  in  showers;  to  fall 
as  a  shower.— Shower-bath,  n.    A  bath 
in  which  water  is  showered  upon  the  person 
from  above.  —  Showeriness,  shou'er-i- 
nes,    n.    The   state   of   being  showery.  — 
Showerless,   shou'er-les,   a.     Without 
showers.— Showery,  shou'er-i,  o.    Rain- 
ing in  showers;   abounding  with  falls  of 
rain. 

Shrapnel-shell,  shrap'nel,  n.  [After 
General  Shrapnel,  the  inventor.]  A  shell 
filled  with  bullets  and  a  small  bursting 
charge  just  sufficient  to  split  the  shell  open 
and  release  the  bullets  at  any  given  point. 
Shred,  shred,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  shred;  ppr. 
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shredding.  [A.Sax.  screddian,  to  shred, 
from  scredde,  80.  screed,  a  piece  torn  off; 
O.Frls.  skreda,  D.  schrooden,  O.H.G.  scr6- 
tnii,  to  tear.  Shroud  is  akin.  |  To  tear  or 
cut  into  Binall  pieces,  particularly  narrow 
and  long  pieces,  as  cloth  or  leather.—  n. 
A  piece  torn  or  cut  oil;  any  torn  fragment; 
a  tatter;  a  fragment. 

Shrew,  shro,  n.  [O.E.  shrewe,  wicked,  a 
wicked  person;  hence,  obsol.  shrews,  to 
curse,  to  [be)shrew,  whence  shrewd;  A.Sax. 
scredwa,  the  shrew-mouse,  lit.  the  evil 
or  venomous  mouse.]  An  ill-tempered 
woman;  a  virago;  a  scold;  a  shrew-mouse. 
—Shrewish,  shro'ish,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  shrew;  vixenish.— Shrew- 
ishly,  shro'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  shrewish 
manner.  —  Shrewishness,  shro'ish-nes, 
n.— Shrew-mole,  ft.  An  insectivorous 
mammal  of  North  America  which  burrows 
much  like  the  common  mole.  —  Shrew- 
Ill  oil se,  n.  [So  called  because  its  bite  was 
once  thought  venomous.]  A  harmless  little 
animal  with  a  prolonged  muzzle,  somewhat 
resembling  a  mouse,  but  belonging  to  the 
insectivorous  animals,  while  the  mouse  is  a 
rodent. 

Shrewd,  shrod,  a.  [From  old  shrewe,  to 
curse,  shrewe,  evil.  Shrew.]  Malicious  or 
mischievous  (Shak.U ;  astute;  sagacious; 
discerning.— Shrewdly,  shrod'li,  adv.  In 
a  shrewd  manner;  astutely;  sagaciously; 
of  wind,  'biting  shrewdly'  {Hamlet),  in 
original  sense.— Shrewdness,  shrod'nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  shrewd;  sagacity; 
acuteness  of  mind. 

Shriek,  shrek,  v.i.  [A  form  of  screak  and 
screech.]  To  utter  a  sharp  shrill  cry;  to 
scream,  as  in  a  sudden  fright,  horror,  or 
anguish. — n.  A  sharp  shrill  cry  or  scream; 
a  shrill  noise.— v.t.  To  utter  with  a  shriek. 
— Shrieker,  shrek'er,  n.  One  who  shrieks. 
—Shriek-owl,  n.  Screech-owl. 
Shrievalty,  shre'val-ti,  n.  [From  obsol. 
shrieve,  a  sheriff.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  sheriff. 

Shrift.  Under  Shrive. 
Shrike,  shrik,  n.  [From  its  shrieking  cry.] 
The  name  of  certain  dentirostral  insessorial 
birds  which  feed  on  mice,  insects,  small 
birds,  &c,  and  often  impale  their  prey  on 
thorns :  called  also  butcher-birds. 
Shrill,  shril,  a.  [An  imitative  word  akin 
to  Sc.  skirl,  a  screech,  L.G.  skrell,  G.  schrill, 
shrill.]  Sharp  or  acute  in  tone;  having  a 
piercing  sound;  uttering  an  acute  sound. — 
v.i.  To  utter  an  acute  piercing  sound.— v.t. 
To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone.— Shrillness, 
shril'nes,  n.  The  qup-lity  of  being  shrill; 
acuteness  of  sound.— Shrilly,  shrilli,  adv. 
In  a  shrill  manner;  with  a  sharp  sound  or 
voice.— a.  (shril'i).  Somewhat  shrill. 
Shrimp,  shrimp,  n.  [Akin  to  Sc.  scrimp, 
to  deal  out  sparingly;  A.Sax.  scrymman,  to 
wither,  G.  schrumpfen,  to  shrivel.]  A 
small  crustacean  allied  to  the  lobster  and 
crayfish,  which  burrows  in  sand,  and  is 
esteemed  as  food;  a  dwarfish  creature;  a 
manikin.— Shrimper,  shrimp'er,  n.  A 
fisherman  who  catches  shrimps.— Sbrimp- 
net,  n.  A.  bag-net  mounted  on  a  hoop 
and  pole  for  catching  shrimps. 
Shrine,  shrin,  n.  [A.Sax.  serin,  from  L. 
scrinium,  a  box.]  A  box  for  holding  the 
bones  or  other  remains  of  departed  saiuts; 
a  reliquary;  a  tomb  of  shrine-like  form; 
the  mausoleum  of  a  saint  in  a  church;  an 
altar;  a  place  hallowed  from  its  history  or 
associations  (a  shrine  of  art). — v.t. — shrined, 
shrining.  To  place  in  a  shrine;  to  enshrine. 
Shrink,  shringk,  v.i. —pret.  shrank  and 
shrunk;  pp.  shrunk,  shrunken  (the  latter 
now  always  an  adjective).  [A.Sax.  scrincan, 
O.D.  schrincken,  to  shrink;  from  root  of 
shrimp,  shrug.]  To  contract  spontaneously, 
as  woollen  cloth  in  water;  to  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  less  compass  by  an  inherent 
quality;  to  shrivel;  to  become  wrinkled;  to 
draw  back,  as  from  danger;  to  decline  ac- 
tion from  fear;  to  recoil;  to  draw  the  body 
together  as  in  fear  or  horror.  —  v.t.  To 
cause  to  contract  by  immersing  in  water. — 
n.  The  act  of  shrinking.  —  Shrinkage, 
shringk'aj,  n.  The  contraction  of  a  mate- 
rial into  less  compass,  as  by  soaking  or 
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by  drying. -Shrlllker,  shrinKk'er,  n.   O01 
that  shrinks.  —  Skrliiliiiiyly,  hIh 
ing-li,    adv.     tin    a   shrinking    main 
Shrunken,  Bhrungk'n,  p.  and  ".   IUvim 

shrunk;  shrivelled  up;  contracted. 
Shrive,  shrlv,  t>.t.— pret.  shrove  ux  tb 
pp.  shriven,  shrived;  ppr.  shriving.  |.\ 
scrifan,  to  shrive;   perhaps  borrowed  fror 
L.  scribo,  to  write.]    To  hear  or  receive  th 
confession  of;  to  administer  confessi- 
as  a  priest  does;  to  confess  and  ubh<  : 
Shriven,  shriv'n,  pp.  of  thrive.— Klin 
ver,  shrl'ver,  n.    One  who  shrives;  1 
feasor.- Shriving,   shri'ving,   n.     Bhrif 
confession  taken.— Shrlving-pew,  n.  , 
term  sometimes  applied  to  a  confessiona 
—ShriM,  shrift,  n.    [A.Sax.  scrift,  1 
give  and  gift.]    Confession  made  to  apriei 
absolution.— Shrift-lather,  n.    A  fatl.* 
confessor.  —  Short  shrift,  the  brief  1 
between  condemnation  and  execution. 

Shrivel,  shriv'el,  v.i.— shrivelled,  sh 
ling.    IProbably  based  partly  on 
shrivel,  partly  on  shrink.]    To  contract  1 
shrink;  to  draw  or  be  drawn  into  wrinkh 
— v.t.  To  contract  into  wrinkles. 

Shroud,  shroud,  n.    [A.Sax.  scrud,  a  ga 
ment,    a    shroud;    Icel.    skrud,   shroud 
tackle;    Dan.  skrud,  dress;  from  root 
shred.]    That  which  clothes,  covers,  or  co 
ceals;  a  garment;  a  covering;  the  dress 
the  dead;   a  winding-sheet;   naut.  one 
those   large   ropes   that  extend  from  tl 
head  of  a  mast  to  the  right  and  left  Bid 
of  the  ship,  to  support  the  mast.— v.t.  r. 
envelop  with  some  covering;   to  cover; 
hide;  to  veil;  to  put  a  shroud  or  windir 
sheet  on.— v.i.  To  take  shelter.— >hiou 
less,  shroud'les,  a.    Without  a  shroud. 

Shrove-tide,  n.  [Shrove,  pret.  of  shri 
and  tide,  time,  season.]  The  time  wh 
the  people  were  shriven  preparatory  to  t 
Lenten  season;  the  few  days  before  At 
Wednesday.— Shrove-Tuesday,  n.  Cc 
fession-Tuesday ;  the  Tuesday  precedi 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash- Wednesday 

Shrub,  shrub,  n.    [A.Sax.  scrob,  a  bui, 
perhaps  from  same  root  as  shrivel,  shrin 
Scrub,  low  shrubby  trees,  is  the  same  wor 
A  low  dwarf  tree;  a  woody  plant  of  a  b  > 
less  than  a  tree;  or  more  strictly,  a  pit 
with  several  permanent  woody  stems 
viding  from  the  bottom.  —  Shrnbhei 
shrub'er-i,  n.     An  ornamental  plantati 
of  shrubs;   growing  shrubs.  —  Shrubl 
shrub'i,  a.    Full  of  shrubs;  being  or  rese, 
bling  a  shrub;  consisting  of  shrubs  or  bru 
—  Shrubbiness,   shrub'i-nes,   n.     T 
quality  of  being  shrubby.  —  Shrnble 
shrub'les,  a.    Having  no  shrubs. 

Shrnb,  shrub,  n.  [Ar.  shurb,  a  drink;  all 
to  syrup,  sherbet.]  A  liquor  composed 
lime  or  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  with  sp  I 
(chiefly  rum). 

Shrug,  shrug,  v.t.  and  i.— shrugged,  shr 
ging.  [From  root  of  shrink;  allied  to 
schrikken,  G.  schrecken  to  tremble.] 
raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders,  as  in 
pressing  dissatisfaction,  aversion,  &c- 
A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  a  mot 
usually  expressing  dislike. 

Shrunk,  Shrunken.    Under  Shru 

Shuck,  shuk,  n.  [Comp.  chuck,  to  thr 
husks  being  thrown  away.]  A  shell 
husk. 

Shudder,    shud'er,    v.i.    [Same  as  I 
schuddern,  O.D.  schudderen,  G.  schutti 
to  shake,  to  shiver,  freq.  forms  from  I 
and  D.  schudden,  G.  schutten,  O.H.G.  s  - 
tan,  to  shake;   allied  to  E.  shed,  to  a  1 
To  tremble  with  fear,  horror,  aversion 
cold;   to  shake  or  shiver;  to  quake—  fl/ 
tremor;   a  shaking  with  fear  or  horrc - 
Shuddering,    shud'er-ing,   p.   and 
Trembling  with  fear  or  horror;  quakm  - 
Shudderingly,  shud'er-ing-li,  adv.  v  1 
tremor. 

Shude,  shud,  n.  [Connected  with  shot  , 
and  verb  to  shed.]  The  husks  of  nee  1 
other  refuse  of  rice-mills,  used  to  adulte  e 
linseed-cake. 

Shuffle  shuf'l,  v.t— shuffled,  shufflrno.  J. 
dim.  from  shove,  like  L.G.  schvffelno 
shuffle.    Scuffle  is  another  form. ]    Tosie 
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(rapidly  one  way  and  the  other;  to  mix 
[together  by  pushing  or  shoving;  U>  throw 
(together   liiggledy  J •  i j-'K  1 «  « •  >  .    I"   I1"    into  a 

■  pitstl  off;   10  rill  011,'s  .sell' 

ujllt    up.    to   throw   together  in 

[Jilt,  hiiugu  the  position,   loshift 

:,i .  t.>  j'li  varioats ,  to  pro* 
lift;    to   move  with  an  lingular  drag 
Ling  gait;  to  shove  the  feet  noiuily  to  and 

n   tlu'  tloor  or  ground,    (o  scrape  tin' 

in  dancing.      To  shuffU  off,  logetofl  by 

ii  icating   or  quibbling,      it.   The  at  I   of 

Millies  ;  an  evasion  ;   a   trick  .   an 

aneing,  a  rapid  scraping  move- 

I  with  the  feet,  a  compound  sort  being 

,    i, hie  shuffle.     Slllllller,  shuf'lcr,   n. 

liutlles;  one  who  prevaricates  or 

ive    mean    tricks.       Sliulll  i  nu. 

ling,  ;»   and  a.     .Moving  with  irregular 

...   prevaricating.-   Shiilllhie.. 

luf'ling-li,  adv.    With  shutlling;  with 

.ii  ion. 

Iiiimneh.  shu  inak.    Sumach. 

him    shun,  v.t.    shunntd,  shunning.    [A. 

(in,  to  shun;  allied  to  D.  schuin, 

ie,  schttinot,  to  slope.     Shunt  is  from 

,lso  scoundrel.]      To  keep   clear 

o  get  out  of  the  way  of;  to  avoid;  to 

Shun  loss,  shun'les,  a.    Xot  to 

inned;  inevitable;  unavoidable. 

hunt,  shunt,  v.i.  [Fromshun.]  Railways, 
a  from  one  line  of  rails  into  another. 
To  cause  to  turn  from  one  line  of 

to  another;    to  turn  into   a   siding; 

e  [colloq.),  to  shove  off;  to  free  one's 

if.-  Shunter,  shuut'er,  n.  One  who 
■hunts.—  Shunt-gun,  n.  A  rifled  cannon 
vitli  two  sets  of  grooves,  down  one  of  which 
he  ball  passes  in  loading,  passing  out  by 
he  other  wheu  tired.-- Shunt  motor,  n. 
Vn  electric  motor  in  which  the  field  coils 

nergized  by  being  connected  across  the 
apply  mains,  thus  forming  a  shunt  or  by- 

to  the  main  circuit  through  the  arma- 
ure.  i 

hut,  shut,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  shut,  ppr. 
h  ntting.  [O.E.  shutte,  shitte,  A.Sax.  scyttan, 
o  bolt,  to  lock,  to  shoot  the  bolt,  from 

in,  to  shoot.  (Shoot.)  A  shuttle  is 
rhat  is  shot  or  cast.]    To  close  so  as  to 

nt  ingress  or  egress;  to  close  up  by 
Tinging  the  parts  together  (a  book,  &c.);  to 
orbid  entrance  into  (to  shut  a  port);  to  bar; 
o  preclude:  to  exclude. — To  shut  in,  to 
nclose;  to  confine;  to  cover  or  intercept 
he  view  of.— To  shut  off,  to  exclude;  to 
ntercept;  to  prevent  the  passage  of.— To 
hut  out,  to  preclude  from  entering;  to  ex- 
lude.— To  shut  up,  to  make  fast  the  open- 
ings or  entrances  into;  to  inclose;  to  im- 
rison;  to  lock  or  fasten  in;  to  terminate 
r  conclude;  to  cause  to  say  nothing  more 
•olloq.).—v.i.  To  close  itself;  to  become 
loeed.— a.  Not  resonant  or  sonorous;  hav- 
;ig  the  sound  suddenly  stopped  by  a  suc- 
eeding  consonant  (as  o  in  got). — n.  The 
ct  of  closing;  close;  a  shutter. — Shutter, 
hut'er,  a.  One  who  or  that  which  shuts; 
,  movable  covering  for  a  window. 
nittle.  shutl,  7i.   [A.Sax.  scytel,  a  shuttle, 

*cedtan,  to  shoot,  because  shot  to  and 
ro  in  weaving.  Shoot,  Shut.]  An  in- 
trument  used  by  weavers  for  passing  the 
bread  of  the  weft  from  one  side  of  the 
eh  to  the  other  between  the  threads  of 

warp;  sewing-machines,  the  sliding 
.read  holder  which  carries  the  lower 
iread  between  the  needle  and  the  upper 
nread  to  make  a  lock-stitch.  —  v.i.  To 
nittle;  to  hurry.  (Carl.)— Shuttle-COCk, 
.  [For  shuttle-eorA:.]  A  cork  stuck  with 
jath^rs  made  to  be  struck  by  a  battledore 
i  play;  also  the  play. — v.t.  To  throw  or 
andy  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
mttle-cock. 

i  wan  pan,  sh  wan 'pan,  n.  A  calculating 
istniment  of  the  Chinese  similar  in  shape 
od  construction  to  the  Roman  abacus, 
iQd  used  in  the  same  manner. 
iy,  shT,  a.  [Same  as  Dan.  sky,  shy,  skit- 
sh,  G.  scheu,  shy,  timid;  akin  to  O.E. 
'hitch.  A.Sax.  scedh,  Sc.  skiech,  Sw.  skygg, 
iy.  Eschew  is  akin  to  shy.]  Keeping  at 
distance  through  caution  or  timidity; 
iadily  frightened;  timid;  sensitively  timid; 
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M>(    inclined   to  l*«  familial,     n  tiling;    coy- 

1  •  sired;  caul loua;  war] .  oareful  <■ 

committing    one  |    Mil  I     followt  .1    bj 

r  t      shied,  In  sliul  :i» 

object  tha  od  of  a  h 

de  made  by  a  hi 
Sh}  |y,   Shlly,  shi'li.  ad        1 
timid    manner.    coyly;    diffidently       Shy- 
ness. MlllK'ss.  sin  in    ..   11.    The  quality  01 

ol  bt  int  ihj .  "  erre;  nnjuum 

Sli.v,    ihl     ft.      I  Probably    akin    to 

meaning  lit  to  throw  obliquely.]   To  throw 

(to  situ  a  st  oik  |.      ((  './//</(/.) 
SI,  se      M  its.  a  name  given  in  some    J 
to  the  seventh  DOtfl  "I    tin    naiural  or  nor- 

inal  Male. 

Sialnuoune,  Slalououue,  sl-al'a-gog,  sl- 
al  0  gog,  u.    [Or,  tialon,  ealira,  and  agogoa, 

leading.  I  A  medicine  that  promotes  the 
salivary  dischai 

Slanisiii^,  si'a  inang,  n.  A  quadrumanous 
animal,  a  kind  of  gibbon. 

Siamese,  sl-a-mez',  n.  sing,  and  }>l.  A 
native  or  natives  of  .Siain;  the  language  of 
Si  am. 

Sili,  sib,  a.  Related  to;  akin  to;  consan- 
guineous. 

Slbhens,  Slvvcns,  sib'enz,  siv'enz,  ?i.  A 
contagious  tubercular  skin  disease. 

Siberian,  si-be'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Siberia.—  Siberian  crab,  a  Siberian  tree  of 
the  apple  genus.— Siberian  dog,  a  variety 
of  the  dog,  in  northern  regions  employed 
in  drawing  sledges  over  the  frozen  snow. 

Sibilant,  sib'i-lant,  a.  [L.  sibilans,  sibi- 
lant is,  ppr.  of  sibilo,  to  hiss.]  Hissing; 
making  a  hissing  sound. — n.  A  letter  that 
is  uttered  with  a  hissing  of  the  voice,  a? 
s  and  z.— Sibiianee,  Slbilanc.y,  sib'i- 
lans,  sib'i-lan-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sibilant;  a  hissing  sound  as  of  s.— Sibilate, 
sib'i-lat,  v.t. — sibilated,  sibilating.  [L.  sibilo, 
sibilatum,  to  hiss.]  To  pronounce  with  a 
hissing  sound.— Slhllalioii,  sib-i-la'shon, 
71.  The  act  of  sibilating  or  hissing;  a  hissing 
sound;  a  hiss.— Slbilatory,  Sibiloiis, 
sib'i-la-to-ri,  sib'i-lus,  a.  Hissing;  having  a 
hissing  sound. 

Sibyl,  sib'il,  n.  [Gr.  sibylla.]  A  name 
common  to  certain  women  mentioned  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit; 
hence,  a  prophetess;  a  sorceress;  a  fortune- 
teller; a  witch.— Sibylline,  sib'il-lin,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  sibyls;  like  the  produc- 
tions of  sibyls;  prophetical.  —  Sibylline 
books,  certain  books,  containing  directions 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  policy 
that  should  be  observed  by  the  Romans, 
&c,  purchased  by  Tarquin  the  Proud  from 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl. 

Sic,  sik,  adv.  [L.  sic,  so.]  Thus,  or  it  is  so: 
a  word  often  used  in  quoting,  and  placed 
within  brackets  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  quotation  is  literally 
given,  and  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  it. 

Sicanian,  sik-a'ni-an,  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  Sicani,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Sicily. 

Sicca,  sik'ka,  n.  An  Indian  jeweller's 
weight  of  180  grains  Troy.— Sicca  rupee,  a 
rupee  which  contained  176  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  was  equal  to  about  2s.  2d.  ster- 
ling. 

Siccate,  sik'at,  v.t.  —  siccated,  siccating. 
[L.  sicco,  siccatum,  to  dry,  from  siccus,  dry.] 
To  dry.— Siccation.  sik-ka/shon,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  drying.— Siccative,  sik'a- 
tiv,  a.  Drying;  causing  to  dry. — n.  That 
which  promotes  the  process  of  drying.  — 
SiCCity,  sik'si-ti,  n.    Dryness;  aridity. 

Sice,  sis,  n.  [Ft.  six,  six  (pron.  ses).  Six.] 
The  number  six  at  dice. 

Sicellan,  si-kel'i-an,  a.  [Gr.  Sikeloi,  L. 
Siculi.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  Sicelians, 
the  second  inhabitants,  migrating  from  the 
south  of  Italy.— Siceliote,  si-kel'i-ot,  n. 
A  Greek  colonist  in  Sicily. 

Sicilian,  si-sil'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sicily. 
— Sicilian  Vespers,  the  great  massacre  of 
the  French  in  Sicily  in  1282,  on  the  evening 
of  Easter  Monday,  the  signal  being  the  first 
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I  AiTi-eted   with 
vomit 

(to  be  iiVA  oj  llaii,  ry);  ulfi  .1.  d  with  di 

'   III  health.    Ill;    I  , 
apart    for    Hick 

tick  bed),     //•<  1  with 

Sick-bay,  n  Afoul  a  portion 
of  the  mam  deck  partitioned  of]  for  In- 
valids.   Sick-bed,  n.     a  bed  on  which 

I I  confined  bytickneu.    Sick-berth, 
71.    An  apartment  for  the  xuk  m  a  ihip 
Sleh-  brained,  a       D       d<  n  d    In   the 

tempered  In  mind.      Sicken, 

sik'11,    v.t.    To   make   Bick  ;    to  i 

make  iqueamiBfa  or  qualmish:  to  dl 

— v.i.   To  beoon  fall  ill;  to  t>  1 1 

Sick;  to   be( ir   di:  I.  nip.  i,  .1  ;    t.,   |ai 

Sickening,  sik'n  log,  a.    M 
disgusting.    Siehish,  sik'ish,  « 
what  sick;  indisposed;  nauseating      Sick- 
Ishly,  sik'ish  Ii,  adv.    In  H  Sickish  manner. 

sieklshness,  sik'ish  nee,  n,  Sickli- 
ness, sik'li-nes,  n.  The  slate  of  being 
sickly;  insalubrity;  the dlspositioi 
ate  disease  (the  ticklineu  ot  a  climate).  — 
Slek-li.st,  it.  A  list,  containing  t he  names 
of  the  sick.— Sickly,  sik'li,  a.    Somewhat 

sick  or  ill;  not  healthy;  attended  with  sick- 
ness; producing  or  tending  to  produi  • 
ease;  faint;  languid;  appearing  as  if  sick.— 
adv.  In  a  sick  manner  or  condition.  — 
Sickness,  Bik/nes,  n.  The  Btate  of  being 
sick;  disease;  ill  health;  a  disease;  a  malady; 
a  particular  state  of  the  stomach  which 
occurs  under  the  forms  of  nausea,  retching, 
and  vomiting;  any  disordered  state. 
Sickle,  sikl,  ?i.  [A.Sax.  sicel,  sicol  =  D. 
sikkel,  G.  sichel,  Dan.  segel,  a  sickle;  a  dim. 
form  from  root  of  scythe.]  A  reaping-hook; 
a  curved  blade  or  hook  of  steel  with  a 
handle,  for  use  with  one  hand  in  cutting 
grain,  grass,  &c— Sickled,  sik'ld,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  sickle.— Slekleman,  sik'l- 
man,  n.    One  that  uses  a  sickle;  a  reaper. 

Side,  sld,  n.  [A.Sax.  side  =  Dan.  side,  Icel. 
sida,  G.  seite,  a  side;  akin  to  A.Sax.  sid, 
Icel.  sidr,  long.]  The  broad  or  long  surface 
of  a  solid  body,  as  distinguished  from  the 
end,  which  is  of  less  extent;  the  exterior 
line  of  anything  considered  in  length;  the 
margin,  edge,  border;  the  part  of  an  ani- 
mal between  the  hip  and  shoulder  (the 
right  or  left  side);  the  part  of  persons  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left;  the  part  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom;  the  slope  of  a 
hill  or  mountain  (the  side  of  Mount  Etna); 
one  of  two  principal  surfaces  opposed  to 
each  other;  part  whichever  way  directed; 
quarter  in  any  direction;  any  party  or  in- 
terest opposed  to  another  (on  the  same 
side  in  politics) ;  line  of  descent  traced 
through  one  parent  (by  the  father's  .side); 
<ji  out.  any  line  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  straight-lined  figure;  also, 
any  of  the  bounding  surfaces  of  a  solid; 
swagger;  pomposity.  {Colloq.) — By  the  side 
of,  near  to;  closely  adjoining.— .Side  by  side, 
close  together  and  abreast.— To  choose  sides, 
to  select  parties  for  competition  in  exercises 
of  any  kind. — To  take  a  side,  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  a  party  in  opposition  to 
another.— a.  Lateral;  being  on  the  side; 
being  from  the  side  or  toward  the  side; 
oblique;  indirect  (a  side  view).— v.i. — sided, 
siding.  To  embrace  the  opinions  of  oue 
party  when  opposed  to  another  party;  to 
engage  in  a  faction :  often  followed  by  with. 
— Side-arms,  n.pl.  Arras  carried  by  the 
side,  as  sword,  bayonet,  &c— Sideboard, 
sid'bord,  n.  A  piece  of  dining-room  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  a  kind  of  table  with 
drawers  or  compartments  used  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  &c—  Side-box,  n.  An 
inclosed  space  with  seats  at  the  side  of  a 
theatre.— Side-cut,  n.  An  indirect  blow 
or  attack.— Sided,  si'ded,  a.  Havingaside: 
used  in  composition  (many-sided).— Side- 
dish,  n.  A  dish  placed  at  the  side  of  a  table, 
instead  of  at  the  head  or  bottom.— Side- 
glance,  7i.  A  glance  to  one  side.— Side- 
light, 7i.  Light  admitted  into  a  building, 
&c,  laterally;  a  window  in  the  wall  of  a 
building ;   information    thrown   indirectly 
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upon  a  subject.-  Sideling,  sld'ling,  adv. 
Sidelong.    (Sioift. )— Sidelong,  sld'long, 
adv.    [Side,  and  term,   -long,  -ling,  an  in 
heatlfoHf/.  QarkMng.J    Laterally;  obliquely; 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hide,    a,   Lateral; 
oblique;  notdlreotlylnfront.  -Side-look, 
n.    An  oblique  look;  a  ■ldo-glanoe. — Stde- 
post,  "     ( '<"";>•  one  of  a  kind  of  truss-posts 
placed  in  pairs,  for  supporting  the  principal 
rafters,  &c,  in  roofs.  —Shier,  sl'dcr,   n. 
One  that  takes  a  side  or  joins  a  party.— 
Side-saddle,  n.    A  saddle  for  a  woman, 
in  which  the  feet  are  both  on  one  side.— 
Side-slip.  n.    A  movement  sideways  of 
an  aeroplane    that    may   occur  when   the 
forward  speed  of  the  machine  is  unduly 
diminished.— Sidesman,  sTdz'inan,  ».  An 
assistant    to   the    churchwardens.— Side- 
view,  n.     An  oblique  view;  a  side-look.— 
Side-walk,  n.    A  raised  walk  for  foot- 
passengers  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road ; 
a  foot-way.  —  Sideways,  sid'waz,  adv. 
Sipewise.  —  Side-wind,    n.      A   wind 
blowing  laterally;  fig.  an  indirect  influence 
or    means.  —  Shlewi.se,    sid'wlz,    adv. 
Toward  one  side;  laterally;  on  one  side.— 
Siding,   si'ding,  n.      A  short  additional 
line  of  rails  laid  at  the  side  of  a  main  line 
for  the  purpose  of  shunting. 
Sidereal,  si-de're-al,  a.    [L.  sideralis,  side- 
reus,  from  sidus,  sideris,  a  star  (seen  also  in 
consider).]    Pertaining  to  the  stars;  starry; 
measured  or  marked  by  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  (sidereal  time).— Sidereal 
clock,  a  clock  adapted  to  measure  sidereal 
time.— Sidereal  day,  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  being  23 
hours,  56  minutes,  4092  seconds.— Sidereal 
system,  the  general  system  of  stars  of  which 
the  solar  system  is  a  member.  —Sidereal 
year,  the  period  in  which  the  fixed  stars 
apparently  complete  a  revolution  in   the 
heavens,  being  the  exact  period  of  the  re- 
volution of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and 
containing  36625  sidereal  days. 
Slderite,  sid'er-It,  n.    [Gr.  siderites,  from 
sideros,  iron.]    Magnetic  iron  ore  or  load- 
stone; also  native  spathic  iron  ore,  and  a 
blue  variety  of  quartz.— Siderographie, 
Slderographlcal,  sid'er-6-graf'ik,  sid'- 
er-o-graf"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  siderogra- 
phy. —  Siderographlst,  sid-er-og'ra-fist, 
n.  One  who  engraves  steel  plates. — Sider- 
ography, sid-er-og'ra-fi,  n.    [Gr.  sideros, 
steel  or  iron,  and  grapho,  to  engrave.]   The 
art  or  practice  of  engraving  on   steel.  — 
Siderollte,   sid'er-o-ht,  n.    [Gr.  sideros, 
and   lithos,  a  stone.]     A  meteoric   stone 
chiefly    consisting    of    iron.  —  Sidero- 
maiicy,  sid'er-o-man-si,  n.    [Gr.  sideros, 
and    manteia,    divination.]     A  species   of 
divination  performed  by  burning  straws, 
&c.  upon  red-hot  iron.  —  Slderoscope, 
sid'er-o-skop,   n.    [Gr.  sideros,  and  skoped, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
quantities  of  iron  by  magnetic  needles. 
Siderostat,    sid'er-o-stat,   n.     [L.   sidus, 
sideris,  a  star,  and  Gr.  statos,  placed,  stand- 
ing, from  histemi,  to  stand.]   An  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  mirror  moved  by  clockwork 
and  a  fixed  object-glass,  for  observing  the 
light  of  the  stars. 

Sidle,  sl'dl,  v.i.—  sidled,  sidling.  [From 
side.]  To  go  or  move  side  foremost;  to 
move  to  one  side. 

Siege,  sej,  n.  [Fr.  siige,  from  hypothetical 
L.L.  sedium,  sidium,  from  L.  sedeo,  to  sit. 
Sedate.]  The  investment  of  a  fortified 
place  by  an  army,  and  attack  of  it  by  pas- 
sages and  advance  works  that  protect  the 
besiegers;  any  continued  endeavour  to  gain 
possession.— Siege-train,  n.  The  artil- 
lery, carriages,  ammunition,  &c,  carried 
with  an  army  for  attacking  fortified  places. 

Sienlte,  si'en-It,  n.    Syenite. 

Sienna,  Slenna-earth,  se-en'na,  n.  A 
ferruginous  earth  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
from  Sienna  in  Italy,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Sierra,  se-er'ra,  n.  [Sp.  from  L.  serra,  a 
saw.]  A  chain  of  hills  or  mountains  with 
jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 

Siesta,  se-es-ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  sleep  or  rest 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  indulged  in 
by  the  Spaniards  and  others. 
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Slenr,  sycr,  n.  [Fr.,  abbrev.  from  seigneur.] 
A  title  of  respect  used  hy  the  French. 

Sieve,  siv,  n.  [A. Sax.  sife,  a  sieve;  L.G. 
sri;\  1).  zrrf,  Q,  sirU;  pel  hap:;  made  origi- 
nally OX  rushes;  comp.  l'rov.E.  aeave.  Dun. 
.sir,  a  rush.]  Aii  instrument  for  separating 
the  smaller  particles  of  substances  from 
the  grosser,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
circular  vessel  having  its  bottom  made  of 
basket-work,  interwoven  wires,  hair,  canvass, 
net-work,  &c,  according  to  circumstances. 

Sift,  sift,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  siflan,  from  sife,  a 
sieve;  L.G.  siften,  D.  ziften,  to  sift.  Sieve.) 
To  operate  on  by  a  sieve;  to  separate  hy  a 
sieve,  as  the  tine  part  of  a  substance  from 
the  coarse;  to  part,  as  by  a  sieve;  to  exam- 
ine minutely  or  critically;  to  scrutinize.— 
Sifter,  sifter,  n.  One  who  sifts;  that 
which  sifts;  a  sieve. 

Sigh,  si,  v.i.    [O.E.  syke,  A.Sax.  sican,  Sc. 

sic,  sich,   Dan.  sukke,  to  sigh;   D.  zugt,  a 

sigh;  probably  imitative  of  sound;   comp. 

sough,  noise  of  the  wind.]  To  make  a  deep 
single  respiration,  as  the  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  or  melancholy;  to  grieve; 
to  give  out  a  similar  sound  (the  wind  sigJis). 
—To  sigh  for,  to  long  or  wish  ardently  for. 
—v.t.  To  emit  in  sighs;  to  mourn;  to  ex- 
press by  sighs.—  n.  A  single  deep  involuntary 
respiration;  a  simple  respiration  giving  in- 
voluntary expression  of  some  depressing 
emotion,  as  sorrow,  melancholy,  anxiety, 
or  the  like.— Signer,  sl'er,  «.  One  who 
sighs.— Sighingly,  si'ing-li,  adv.  With 
sighing. 

Sight,  sit,  n.  [A.Sax.  gesiht=G.  sicht,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  sigte;  from  stem  of  see;  comp. 
flight  and  flee.]  The  act  or  power  of  seeing; 
perception  of  objects  by  the  eye  (to  gain 
sight  of  land) ;  the  faculty  of  vision ;  range 
of  unobstructed  vision;  open  view  (in  sight 
of  land);  visibility;  judgment  or  opinion 
from  seeing ;  estimation  (to  find  favour  in 
one's  sight) ;  that  which  is  beheld ;  a  spec- 
tacle; particularly,  something  novel  and 
remarkable;  something  worth  seeing  (the 
sights  of  a  town);  a  great  many  individuals 
(c'olloq.);  an  appliance  for  guiding  the  eye 
in  an  optical  instrument;  a  small  elevated 
piece  near  the  muzzle,  or  another  near  the 
breech,  of  a  firearm,  to  aid  the  eye  in  taking 
aim. — At  sight,  after  sight,  terms  applied 
to  bills  or  notes  payable  on  or  after  presen- 
tation.—To  take  sight,  to  take  aim.— v.t. 
To  get  or  catch  sight  of;  to  come  in  sight  of; 
to  see  (to  sight  the  land);  to  give  the  proper 
elevation  and  direction  to  by  means  of  a 
sight  (to  sight  a  rifle  or  cannon).— Sighted, 
sT'ted,  a.  Seeing  in  a  particular  manner 
(short-sighted,  quick-sighted);  having  a  sight 
or  sights  (a  rifle  sighted  for  1000  yards). — 
Sight-hole.  n.  A  hole  to  see  through.— 
Sightless,  sit'les,  a.  Wanting  the  power 
of  seeing;  blind.— Sightlessly,  sit'les-li, 
adv.  In  a  sightless  manner.— Sightless- 
ness, sit'les-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
sightless;  want  of  sight.  —  Sightliness, 
sit'li-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  sightly.— 
Sightly,  slt'li,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye; 
striking  to  the  view.— Sight-seeing,  n. 
The  act  of  seeing  sights  or  visiting  scenes 
of  interest.  —  Slght-seer,  n.  One  who 
goes  to  see  sights  or  curiosities. 

Sigillaria,  sij-il-la'ri-a,  n.  [L.  sigillum,  a 
seal,  dim.  of  signum,  a  mark.  Sign.]  The 
name  given  to  certain  large  fossil  plants 
of  the  coal  formation,  from  the  leaf-scars, 
on  their  fluted  stems  resembling  seal  im- 
pressions. —  Siglllative,  .  sij'il-la-tiv,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  seal.  —  Sigillography, 
sij-il-log'ra-fi,  n.  The  science  of  seals  on 
documents. 

Sigmoid,  Sigmoidal,  sig'moid,  sig-moi'- 
dal,  a.  [From  Gr.  sigma,  the  letter  2  or  C 
=  S.]  Curved  like  the  letter  sigma  in  its 
form  O:  applied  in  anat.  to  several  parts, 
as  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

Sign,  sin,  n.  [Fr.  signe,  from  L.  signum,  a 
mark,  a  sign,  whence  signal,  signet,  assign, 
consign,  design,  resign,  &c,  also  seal  from 
the  dim.  sigillum.]  That  by  which  any- 
thing is  made  known  or  represented;  any- 
thing visible  that  indicates  the  existence 
or  approach  of  something  else ;  a  token ;  a 
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mark;  an  indication;  a  motion  or  gesture 
by  which  a  thought  is  expressed  or  Intelli 
gence  communicated;  a  prodigy;  an  on 
a  miracle;   a  wonder;    any  symbol  oi 
blem  ;    that   which,    being  external,  n 
sents    or    signifies    something   in 
spiritual;   something  conspicuon 
on  or  near  a  house,  indicating  the  oci 
tion  of  the  tenant  or  giving  notice  of  wlmi 
in    sold    or    made    within;    a    sign-boi 
aatron.  one  of  the  twelve;  divisi< 
ecliptic  or  zodiac,  each  containing  30 
grees,    and    named    in    succession    A 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  i, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aqua 
Pisces;    arilh.  and  math,   a  charach 
dicating  the  relation  of  quantities,  or  u 
operation  performed  on  them,  aB  -f  (p] 
-  (minus),  &c;  mus.  any  charactei 
flat,  sharp,  dot,  &c— v.t.   To  express  bi 
sign;  to  make  known  by  gesture;  to  signify 
to  mark  with  a  sign  or  symbol;   to  aflu 
a  signature  to;   to  subscribe  in  one's 
handwriting.— v.i  To  make  a  sign  or  signal 
— Slgnahle,  sl'na-bl,  a.    Capable  of  b 
signed;    requiring  to  be  signed.       Blga 
hoard,   n.     A  board  on  which  one 
a  notice  of  his  occupation  or  of  artich 
sale.— Signer,  si'ner,  n.    One  who  Bigs 
or  subscribes  his  name.— Sign-manual 
n.    A  signature ;  the  subscription  of  oui 
own  name  to  a  document;  a  royal  sign  a 
—Sign-painter,  n.    A  painter  of  sign 
for  tradesmen,  &c— Sign-post,  n.  A 
on  which  a  sign  hangs. 

Signal,  sig'nal,  n.  [Fr.  signal,  L.L.  8igna 
from  L.  signum.    Sign.]    A  sign  tha 
intended    to    communicate    informatiei 
orders,  or  the  like  to  persons  at  a  dist; 
as  by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  the  raising  o 
a  flag,  the  showing  of  lights  of  vai 
colours,  &c— a.  Distinguished  from  wha 
is  ordinary;  remarkable;  notable;  conspk 
uous:  said  of  things. — v.t.— signalled, 
nailing.    To  communicate  or  make  know 
by  a  signal  or  signals;  to  maKe  signals  t 
(the  vessel  signalled  the  forts).  —  v.i.   T 
give  a  signal  or  signals.— Signal-box,  n 
A  small  house  in  which  railway  signals  ar 
worked.— Signal-lire,  n.   A  fire  intende  , 
for  a  signal.  —  Signalist,  sig'nal-i 
One  who  makes  signals.— Signalize,  sig 
nal-Tz,    v.t.  —  signalized,    signalizing.     T 
make  remarkable;  to  render  distinguished 
to  distinguish  by  some  fact  or  exploit:  oftc 
used  reflexively.— Signal-lamp,  n.    i 
railway  lamp   made  to  give  out  light,  i 
different  colours  as  signals.— Slgnalllii 
coloration,  n.    In  gregarious  animal; 
conspicuous  colour  arrangements,  e.g.  whit 
tail  of  rabbit,  serving  to  give  warning  < 
danger.— Signally,  sig'nal-li,  adv.     In 
signal    manner;    eminently;    remarkably 
memorably.— Signal-man,  n.    One  wh 
signals;  specifically,  an  official  on  a  railwa 
who  works  the  signals.— Signal-post,  i 
A  post  or  pole  for  displaying  flags,  lamp; 
&c,  as  signals. 

Signatory,  Signatary.  sig'na-to-ri,  sig 
na-ta-ri,  a.  [L.  signatorius,  pertaining  t 
signing,  from  signator,  a  signer,  from  si; 
n«m,  a  mark.  Sign.]  Relating  to  the  sigi 
ing  of  documents ;  setting  a  signature  to 
document;  signing  a  public  document,  as 
treaty.— n.  One  who  signs;  the  represei 
tative  of  a  state  who  signs  a  public  doci 
ment. 

Signature,  sig'na-tur,  n.  [L.L.  signatw 
from  L.  signo,  to  sign.  Sign.]  A  starr 
or  mark  impressed;  the  name  of  any  persr 
written  with  his  own  hand  on  a  documen 
a  sign-manual;  printing,  a  letter  or  figu: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each  she 
or  half  sheet  of  a  book  to  indicate  Ucj 
order;  mus.  the  sign  placed  at  the  cor 
mencement  of  a  piece  of  music  to  indica 
the  time  and  key. 

Signet,  sig'net,  n.  [O.Fr.  signet,  dim. 
signe,  a  sign.  Sign.]  A  seal;  particularly 
a  seal  for  the  authentication  of  royal  gran 
or  warrants.— Writers  to  the  signet,  a  cla 
of  legal  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  who  a 
generally  as  agents  or  attorneys  in  co 
ducting  causes  before  the  Court  of  bessio 
originally  they  are  said  to  have  prepan 
writs  for  passing  the  royal  signet.— Ml. 
neted,  sig'net-ed,  a.    Stamped  or  mark. 


Fjite,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  moye;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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kh  »  lifnet.  Signet-ring,  a.  A  ring 
atftlnlng  a  signet  or  private  seal. 

Milfv  tig  '"  •'■  ■" '     signified, signifying, 

injiro     signuni,  a 

lo  make.     Sign  |    To  make 

\    signs  or  words;    to  express  or 

nmuuicate    to    another   by   words,   gea 

tn  give  notice;  to  announce,  do 

.  laini ;  to  (  onvoj  aa  its  meaning  ; 

in  import .  lo  indicate;  to  matter 

unsequenee :  in  particular  phrases 

,  .<     much     or    little,    it    signifies 

what  does  it  signify'!).     Slunlfl- 

iice   Slgiilllcniicy,  aig  nif'i-kans,  sig- 

1.    11.       Meaning .     import  ;    that 

intruded  to  be  expressed  ;  expres 

imprcssiveness;  force;  importance; 

Significant,  aig  nit  1  kaut,  <i. 

wmis,   significantis,   ppr.  of  signi- 

oing  a  meaning;  expressive  in  au 

incut  degree;  expressive  or  suggestive 

something  more  than   what    appears  (a 

look);    standing    as    a  sign    of 

uething;  important;  momentous.— Slg- 

limiilly.  sig-uif i-kaut-li,  adv.      lu 

iguificant  manner;   meaningly;   expres- 

Signlflcatloil,  sig'ni-fi-ka"shon, 

tnificatio.]    The  act  of  signifying; 

his  signified  or  expressed  by  signs 

meaning;  import;  sense;  notion 

1     -  Sign  1  Ileal ive.    sig-uif i-ka- 

ii.  [Fr. significatif.]  Signifying;  serving 

;  having  meaning;  expressive  of  a 

Slgnificatively,  sig-nif'i-ka- 

In  a  significative  manner. — 

ratflcativeness,  sig-nif'i-ka-tiv-nes,7i. 

Igniflcator,   sig-nif'i-ka-ter,  n.     One 

1  or  that  vrhich  signifies.— Signitica- 

fy,  sig-nif  i-ka-to-ri,  c.    Having  siguifi- 

tion  or  meaning. 

*ulor.  Sistnor,  sen'yor,  n.  An  English 
En  of  the  Italian  Signore,  Spanish  Seiior, 
itle  of  respect  equivalent  to  the  English 
I  or  Mr.,  the  French  Monsieur,  and  the 
(,ruan  Herr.  —  Signlory,  Slgnory, 
rf'yo-ri,  n.  A  principality;  a  .province 
lu.);  an  estate;  a  manor;  dominion; 
jirer;  a  governing  body.— Slgnora,  sen- 
h,  n.  An  Italian  title  of  address  or 
ncct,  equivalent  to  Madam,  Mrs.  — 
Miorlna.  sen-yo-re'na,  n.  An  Italian 
e  equivalent  to  Miss  or  the  French 
Ldemoiselle. 

*  iiltary.  sig'ni-ta-ri,  a.    Signatory. 
Sib,  sek,  n.   One  of  an  Indian  community, 
\\l  religious,  half  military,  which  founded 
»ate  in  the  Punjaub,  annexed  to  British 
1  ia  in  1849. 

*  nee,  sflens,  n.  [Fr.  silence,  from  L. 
Etfwn,  silence,  from  sileo,  to  be  silent.] 
X  condition  prevailing  when  there  is  no 
i-e;  absence  of  sound;  stillness;  forbear- 
»e  of  speech;  a  holding  of  one's  peace; 
tlturnity;  a  refraining  from  making 
k  wn  something ;  secrecy ;  absence  of 
Eition;  oblivion. — v. t.— silenced,  silencing. 
1  put  to  silence;  to  oblige  to  hold  the 
p;e;  to  cause  to  cease  speaking;  to  re- 
sin in  reference  to  liberty  of  speech; 
t  *ause  to  cease  sounding ;  to  stop  the 
r/e  of;  to  still,  quiet,  or  appease  (to 
» ice  scruples);  to  make  to  cease  firing, 

v  by  a  vigorous  cannonade  (to 
met  guns  or  a  battery).  —  inter j.  Used 
e  itically  for  let  there  be  silence,  or  keep 
8  ice.  —  Silent,  si'lent,  a.  [L.  silens, 
Iitw,  ppr.  of  sileo.]  Not  speaking;  mute; 
djib;  speechless;  habitually  taciturn; 
s  iking  little;  not  loquacious;  not  men- 

I  ing  or  proclaiming ;  making  no  noise 
oumour;  free  from  sound  or  noise  ;  hav- 
»or  making  no  noise;  having  no  sound 
it  pronunciation  (e  is  silent  in  fable). — 
?i?lltions,  sT-len'shus,  a.  Habitually 
s;it;  taciturn.— Silently,  silent-li,  adv. 

I I  silent  manner.— Si  lentil  ess,  si'lent- 
n  n.    State  of  being  silent;  silence. 

Siouette,  sil'6-et,  n.  [Fr.,  fromEtienne 
^Silhouette,  French  minister  of  finance 
ji:59,  in  derision  of  his  excessive  economy 
"egard  to  the  finances.]  A  profile  or 
sllow-outline  portrait  filled  in  with  a 
bk  colour,  the  inner  parts  being  some- 
fta  indicated  by  lines  of  a  lighter  colour. 

m  Silex,  sil'i-ka,  sl'leks,  n.  [L.  silex, 
**is,  a  flint.]    Oxide  of  silicon,  an  im- 


portant rabltMMM  constituting  the  char 
aoteriatlc  Ingredient  oi  a  great  variety  of 
niinci.i].,  among  winch  rook  crystal,  quart/., 
chalcedony,  and  Bint  an  neari]  pureiilica. 
Silicate,  tlll-kat,  n     A  compound  oi 

Billot   "itii  iiilain   banes,  as  alumina,  lime, 

magm  a,  soda,  bo,    Silioate  paint, 

natural  silica,  when  dried  and  forming  an 
almost  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with 
colours  and  Oil       SI  Mealed    sil 'i  kft  ted,  «\ 

Coated,  mixed,  or  impregnated  with  silica. 
SilleeoiiM,    SIllclOUA,  si   hsh'us,    a. 
P<  naming  tO   silica,  containing  it,  or  par- 
taking of  its  nature.     Silicic,  Hi  lis'ik,  a. 

Pertaining   to  silica  MUeie  ether,  silicic 

acid).  Nllieldc,  sil'i  sid,  11.  |  L.  silix, 
tiiiois,  a  Hint  I  A  OOmpOOnd  of  silicon  with 
a  metal  SillelfVroiiH,  sil-i  sif'cr-us,  o. 
[L.  silr.r,  mill/mi,  to  produce.)  Producing 
silica;  containing  silica.-- Slliclllcutloil, 

sidis'i  fi-ka"shon,  n.  Petrifaction;  oonver- 
sion  into  stone  by  siliceous  matter.— Sl- 
I  Icily,  si-lis'i  fl,  v.t.—silicifiid,  siHcifying. 
[L,  situ-,  tilieit,  and  facio,  to  make.)  To 
convert  into  or  petrify  by  silica.— v. ».  To 
become  impregnated  with  silica.— SI  Hell  c. 
sil'i-slt,  n.  A  variety  of  felspar.  Lahka- 
dorite.— Silicon,  Sillcliiiii,  sil'i-kon, 
si-lis'i-um,  n.  [From  L.  silex,  silicis,  a  flint.] 
The  non-metallic  element  of  which  silica 
is  the  oxide,  the  chief  constituent  of  flint, 
and  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  solid 
elements. 

silicic.  Sllleula,  Silicnle,  sil'i -kl,  si- 
lik'u-la,  sil'i-kul,  n.  [L.  silicula,  dim.  of 
siliqua,  a  pod.]  Bot.  a  kind  of  seed-vessel 
differing  from  a  siliqua  in  being  as  broad 
aa  it  is  long,  or  broader.  —SI lie  11  lose, 
Slllcalons,  si-lik'u-los,  si-lik'u-lus,  a. 
Having  cilicles  or  pertaining  to  them.  — 
Slllqna,  sil'i-kwa,  n.  pi.  Sill<|ii:e,  sil'i- 
kwi3.  [L.  siliqua,  a  pod,  also  a  very  small 
weight.]  Bot.  the  long  pod  or  seed-vessel 
of  crucifers  (as  wall-flower),  dehiscing  by 
two  valves  which  separate  from  a  central 
portion  called  the  replum;  a  weightfor  gold 
and.  precious  stones;  a  carat— Silique, 
si-lek',  n.  A  siliqua.— Siliqnlforni,  si- 
lik'wi-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  siliqua. 
— Slllqnose,  Slllqnons,  sil'i-kwos,  sil'i- 
kwus,  a.    Bot.  bearing  siliquae. 

Silicon.    Under  Silica. 

Silk,  silk,  n.  [A.Sax.  seoloc,  silk,  for  seric, 
from  L.  sericum,  Gr.  serikon,  silk,  lit.  Seric 
stuff,  from  Seres,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Chinese.]  The  fine,  soft  thread  forming 
the  cocoon  of  the  larvse  of  various  species 
of  moths,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  common  silk-worm  moth,  a  native  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  China ;  cloth 
made  of  silk;  a  garment  made  of  this  cloth, 
—a.  Made  of  silk;  silken. — Silk  gown,  the 
official  robe  of  a  queen's  (or  king's)  counsel 
in  England.  —  To  take  silk,  to  attain  the 
rank  of  queen's  counsel.— Silk-cotton, 
n.  A  silky  fibre  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
several  species  of  tropical  American  and 
Indian  trees,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
for  covering  hat  bodies,  &c.  —  Silken, 
sil'kn,  a.  Made  of  silk;  like  silk;  silky.— 
Silk-fowl,  n.  A  variety  of  the  domestic 
fowl  with  silky  plumage.— Silkiness,  sil'- 
ki-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
silky.— Silk-man,  Silk-mercer,  n.  A 
dealer  in  silks. —  Silk-mill,  n.  A  mill 
or  factory  for  reeling,  spinning,  and  manu- 
facturing silk.  —  Silk-thrower,  Silk- 
throwster,  n.  One  who  twists  or  throws 
silk,  to  prepare  it  for  weaving.— Silk-tree, 
n.  A  species  of  acacia,  a  native  of  the 
Levant.— Silk-weaver,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  silk  stuffs. — Silk- 
worm, n.  A  worm  which  produces  silk; 
the  larva  of  various  moths  which  spins  a 
silken  cocoon  or  case  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  for  the  in  closure  of  thechrysalis. 
—Silky,  sil'ki,  a.  Made  of  silk;  like  silk: 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch ;  delicate ; 
tender. 

Sill,  siL  n.  [A.Sax.  syl,  syll,  base,  sill;  Icel. 
syll,  svill,  Sw.  syll,  swill,  G.  schwelle,  Goth. 
sulja,  sill;  perhaps  from  same  root  as  L. 
solum,  tho  ground,  a  base.]  A  stone  or 
a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  structure  rests; 
the  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  at 
the  bottom  of  a  door,  window,  or  similar 


SILVER 

opening:  rnUtimg,  the  floor  of  a  gallery  or 
pejMge  in  1  iiiinr 

Sillabub,  Mia  hut..  71.  [Origin  doubtful.] 
a  difth  oi  nine  01  1  Idt  r  with  oream  01  milk 

forming  a  lofl  eurd. 

■tilery.  111'*!  I,  n.  (From  SilUr,,,  not  f„r 
from  Kbeimi  in  Prance  |  A  uon  iparkling 
champagne  wine  oi  an  kind, 

Silly,  sil'i,  <i  [O.B  Mdy,  A  Bai  taiUa. 
prosperous;  blei  I    <         rlligr,  Q 

happy;  from  A  Sa\  $al,  le,  I .'  „,#  //.  Goth, 
teli,  good,  happy  I  Happyi;  guileless  or 
inoffeniive;  helpless;,  toollan;  weak  In  in- 
tellect,, witless;  simple;  characterized  i>y 
weakness  or  folly;  showing  folly;  IWWlae; 
stupid.  Sillily,  iil'l  11,  adv.  In  a  silly 
manner;  foolishly.  BllllneU,  lll'l 
71.     The  quality  of  being  silly. 

Silo,  sl'lo,  n.  The  pit  in  which  green  fodder 
is  preserved  in  the  method  of  ensilage. 
K.NNILAUE.— V.t.  To  put  Into  a  silo 

Silt,  silt,  n.  [From  Prov.E  sih ,  Sw.  tila, 
to  strain  or  filter.]  A  deposit  of  mud  or 
line  soil  from  running  or  standing  a 
fine  earthy  sediment. — v.t.  To  choke  or  till 
with  silt  or  mud:  often  with  up.—v.i.  To 
percolate  through  crevices;  to  ooze.— Silly, 
silt'i,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  silt; 
full  of  silt. 

Silurian,  s!-lu'ri-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Silvrcs,  an  ancient  people  of  South  Wales. 
— Silurian  rocks,  strata,  system,  geol.  the 
name  given  to  a  great  succession  of  palaeo- 
zoic strata  intervening  between  the  Cam- 
brian formation  and  the  base  of  the  old 
red  sandstone;  so  called  from  the  district 
where  the  strata  were  first  investigated. 

Sllnrus,  Silure,  sl-lu'rus,  sl-lur',  n.  [L. 
silurus.]  A  malacopterygian  fish  of  large 
size,  found  in  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
of  Europe. 

Sllva,  sil'va,  a.    Sylva. 

Sil van  11s,  sil-va'nus,  71.  A  Roman  rural 
deity,  so  called  from  L.  silva,  a  wood. 

Silvas.    Selvas. 

Silver,  sil'ver,  n.  [A.Sax.  seolfer  =  Icel. 
silfr,  D.  zilver,  Dan.  solv,  G.  silber,  Goth. 
silubr;  cog.  Ru3.  srebro,  serebro,  Lith.  sida- 
bras,  Lett,  sudrabs— silver.  Root  doubtful.] 
A  precious  metal  which  in  its  compact 
state  is  of  a  fine  white  colour  and  lively 
brilliancy,  used  for  the  purposes  of  coinage, 
and  also  for  the  construction  of  ornaments 
and  jewellery;  money;  coin  made  of  silver; 
plate  made  of  silver.  German-silver, 
Nickel-silver.  —  Silver  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  many  self-explanatory  com- 
pounds, as  silver-bright,  silver-c\e&r,  silrer- 
white,  &c. — a.  Made  of  silver;  resembling 
silver;  silvery.— Silver  age,  the  second  myth- 
ological period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
following  the  golden  age.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  period  of  Roman  literature 
subsequent  to  the  most  brilliant  period, 
from  about  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  180.— v.t.  To 
cover  superficially  with  a  coat  of  silver;  to 
cover  with  tin-foil  amalgamated  with  quick- 
silver (to  silver  glass) ;  to  give  a  silvery 
sheen  or  silver-like  lustre  to;  to  make 
hoary ;  to  tinge  with  gray.  —  Silver- 
beater,  71.  One  who  beats  silver  into  thin 
leaf  or  foil.— Silver-fir,  n.  A  species  of 
European  fir  growing  to  the  height  of  150 
to  180  feet,  and  so  called  from  two  silvery 
lines  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  — 
Silver-fish,  n.  A  fish  of  a  white  colour 
with  silvery  lines,  a  variety  of  gold-fish.— 
Silver-fox,  n.  A  fox  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  with 
a  valuable  fur  of  a  shinltog  black  colour,  in- 
termingled with  white.— Silver-glance, 
71.  A  mineral,  a  native  sulphuret  of  silver. 
—Silver-grain,  n.  The  medullary  rays 
in  timber.— Silver=gray,  a.  Of  a  colour 
resembling  silver.  —  Silver-haired,  a. 
Having  white  or  gray  hair.— Silvering, 
sil'ver-ing,  n.  The  art  of  covering  the  sur- 
face of  anything  with  silver,  or  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury;  the  silver  or 
amalgam  laid  on.— Sllverize,  sil'ver-iz, 
v.t. — silverized,  silverizing.  To  coat  or  cover 
with  silver.— Silver-leaf,  n.  Silver  foli- 
ated or  beaten  out  into  a  thin  leaf. — Sil- 
verless,  sil'ver-les,  a.  Having  no  silver; 
without  money;  impecunious.— Silverly, 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loeft;     g,  go;     3,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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ail'ver-li,  adv.  With  a  bright  or  spark- 
ling appearance,  like  silver.  Silvern, 
sil'vern,  a.  Made  of  silver;  silver. -  Si  I- 
vrr-plntcd,  a.  Covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  silver.  Silversmith,  til'ver- 
smith,  n.  One  whose  occupation  in  to  work 
in  silver.  Silver-slick,  >i.  The  name 
given  to  a  ticld-otticor  of  the  British  Life 
Guards  when  on  palace  duty.  —  Sllvcr- 
tongiicd,  a.  Having  a  Binooth  tongue  or 
speech.  — Silvery,  sil'ver-i,  a.  Like  silver; 
containing  silver;  having  the  appearance  of 
silver;  of  silver-like  lustre;  clear  and  soft, 
as  the  sound  of  a  silver  bell. 

Simian,    Slmlal,    Slmious,    aiml-an, 

sim'i-al,  sim'i-us,  a.  [L.  simia,  an  ape,  from 
aim  us,  flat-nosed.]  Pertaining  to  apes  or 
monkeys;  ape-like. 

Similar,  sim'i-ler,  a.  [Fr.  similaire,  from 
a  hypothetical  similaris,  from  L.  similis, 
like;  akiu  to  simul,  together,  from  root  of 
E.  same.  Dissemble,  resemble,  simulate,  &c, 
are  akin.]  Like;  resembling;  having  a 
like  form  or  appearance;  like  in  quality; 
geom.  having  like  parts  and  relations  but 
not  of  the  same  magnitude.  —  ft.  That 
which  is  similar;  something  that  resembles 
something  else.— Similarity,  sim-i-lar'i- 
ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  similar;  close 
likeness;  perfect  or  partial  resemblance. — 
Similarly,  sim'i-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  similar 
or  like  manner;  with  resemblance  in  essen- 
tial points. 

Simile,  sim'i-le,  n.  [L.,  a  like  thing,  from 
similis,  like.  Similar.]  Rhet.  the  liken- 
ing together  of  two  things  which,  however 
different  in  other  respects,  have  some 
strong  point  or  points  of  resemblance;  a 
poetic  or  imaginative  comparison.  Meta- 
phor.—Similitude,  si-mil'i-tud,  n.  [L. 
similitudo.)  Likeness;  resemblance,  in 
nature,  qualities,  or  appearance;  a  com- 
parison; a  simile;  a  representation;  a  fac- 
simile. 

Slmious.    Simian. 

Simitar,  sim'i-ter.    Scimitar. 

Simmer,  sim'er,  v.i.  [Probably  imitative 
of  the  gentle  murmuring  sound  made  by 
liquids  beginning  to  boil  or  boiling  very 
slowly.]  To  boil  or  bubble  gently,  or  with 
a  gentle  hissing. 

Slmnelcake,  n.  [O.Fr.  simenel,  L.  simila, 
fine  flour.]  A  kind  of  rich  cake  prepared 
at  Easter,  Christmas,  and  other  days. 

Simony,  sim'o-ni,  n.  [Fr.  simonie,  L.L. 
simonia,  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished 
to  purchase  the  power  of  conferring  the 
HolySpirit.  Acts,  viii.]  The  buying  or  selling 
of  ecclesiastical  preferment;  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
for  money  or  reward.  —  Sim  on  lac,  si- 
mo'ni-ak,  n.  [Fr.  simoniaque.]  One  who 
practises  simony. —Simoniaeal,  sim-6- 
ni'a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  con- 
sisting of  simony ;  guilty  of  simony.  — 
Simonlacally,  si-mo-m'a-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  simoniaeal  manner.  —  Simoiiioiis,  si- 
mo'ni-us,  a.    Simoniaeal. 

Simoom,  si-mom',  n.  [Ar.  sam-Am,  from 
samma,  to  poison.]  An  intensely  hot  suf- 
focating wind,  laden  with  dust  and  sand, 
that  blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia, generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
parched  deserts  or  sandy  plains. 

Simous,  si'mus,  a.  [L.  simus.]  Having  a 
flat  or  snub  nose. 

Simper,  sim'per,  v.i.  [Akin  to  Prov.G. 
zimpern,  to  be  affectedly  coy;  Dan.  semper, 
simper,  coy.]  To  smile  in  a  silly,  affected 
manner. — n.  A  smile  with  an  air  of  silli- 
ness; an  affected  smile  or  smirk.— Sim- 
perer,  sim'per-er,  n.  One  who  simpers. — 
Slmperingly,  sim'per-ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
simpering  manner. 

Slmpiesometer,  sim '  pi  -  e  -  zom  "  et  -  er. 
Sympiesometer. 

Simple,  sim'pl,  a.  [Fr.  simple,  from  L. 
simplex,  simple,  from  a  root  meaning  one 
or  unity  (also  in  E.  same),  and  that  of  plica, 
a  fold  (E.  ply).]  Not  complex  or  compound; 
consisting  of  one  thing  or  substance  only; 
not  complex  or  complicated ;  easily  intelli- 
gible; clear;  not  given  to  deceit  or  dupli- 
city;  artless  in  manner;   unaffected;  in- 


artificial; unadorned;  plain;  mere;  being 
no     more    and    no     lens   (11    nimplr    knight); 

oommon;  humble;  weak  in  intellect  ;  not 

wise  or  sagacious;  silly;  hot.  consisting  of 
one;  not  exhibiting  divisions;  cltrm.  that 
has  not  been  decomposed  or  separated  Into 
two  or  more  elements;  elementary.—  St Imple 
infn-rxt.  Under  Intkrknt.-- n.  Something 
not  mixed  or  compounded;  a  medicinal 
herb  or  a  medicine  obtained  from  a  herb: 
so  called  because  each  vegetable  was  sup- 
posed to  have  one  particular  virtue.  — 
Simple-hearted,  a.  Having  a  simple 
heart;  single-hearted;  ingenuous. —  Sim- 
ple-minded, a.  Artless;  undesigning; 
unsuspecting.  —  Simple-  mlndcdness, 
n.  The  character  of  being  simple-minded. 
— Slmpleiiess,  sim'pl-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  simple;  simplicity.— 
Simpleton,  sim'pl-ton,  ».  [From  simple, 
with  French  term,  -ton.]  One  who  is  very 
simple ;  a  silly  or  foolish  person ;  a  person 
of  weak  intellect.— Simplicity,  sim-plis'- 
i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  simplicity,  L.  simplicitas.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  simple,  unmixed, 
uncompounded,  or  not  complex;  artlessness 
of  mind;  freedom  from  slyness  or  cunning; 
sincerity;  freedom  from  artificial  ornament; 
plainness;  weakness  of  intellect  j  silliness. 
—Simplification,  sim'pli-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  simplifying.— Simplify,  sim'- 
pli-fl,  v.t. — simplified,  simplifying.  [Fr. 
simplifier,  L.L.  simplificare,  L.  simplex,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  simple;  to  bring 
to  greater  simplicity ;  to  show  an  easier  or 
shorter  process  for  doing  or  making;  to 
make  plain  or  easy.  —  Simply,  sim'pli, 
adv.  In  a  simple  manner;  without  art  or 
subtlety  ;  plainly ;  merely ;  solely ;  weakly ; 
foolishly. 

Si  11 1 11  lac  rum,  sim-u-la'krum,  n.  pi. 
Simulacra,  sim-Q-la'kra.  [L.]  An  un- 
real or  mock  image  or  likeness;  a  phantom; 
a  hollow,  pretentious  person. 

Simulate,  sim'u-lat,  v.t. — simulated,  simu- 
lating. [L.  simulo,  simulatum,  from  simi- 
lis, like.  Similar.]  To  assume  the  mere 
appearance  or  character  of,  without  the 
reality;  to  counterfeit;  to  feign. —Simula- 
tion, sim-Q-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  simu- 
lating or  of  feigning  to  be  that  which  one 
is  not.  .*.  Simulation  denotes  the  assum- 
ing of  a  false  character;  dissimulation,  the 
concealment  of  th e  true  ch aracter. —Simu- 
lator, sim'u-la-ter,  n.  One  who  simulates. 
—  Slmulatory,  sim'u-la-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
sisting in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 

Simultaneous,  sim-ul-ta'ne-us,  a.  [L.L. 
simultaneus,  from  L.  simul,  at  the  same 
time,  akin  to  similis,  like,  E.  same.]  Taking 
place  or  happening  at  the  same  time;  done 
at  the  same  time;  coincident  in  time. — 
Simultaneously,  sim-ul-ta'ne-us-li.adu. 
At  the  same  time;  together;  in  conjunc- 
tion.—Simul  taneousness,  Simulta- 
neity, sim-ul-ta'ne-us-nes,  sim'ul-ta-ne"i- 
ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  simulta- 
neous; coincidence;  concomitance. 

Sin,  sin,  n.  [A.Sax.  synn,  sinn,  sin;  Icel. 
and  Dan.  synd,  O.D.  sunde,  G.  sunde,  sin; 
connected  with  L.  sons,  sontis,  guilty.]  The 
voluntary  departure  of  a  moral  agent  from 
a  known  rule  prescribed  by  God;  any  vol- 
untary transgression  of  the  divine  law,  or 
violation  of  a  divine  command ;  moral  de- 
pravity ;  wickedness ;  iniquity ;  an  offence 
in  general ;  a  transgression. — v.i.— sinned, 
sinning.  To  commit  a  sin;  to  violate  any 
known  rule  of  duty;  to  offend  in  general; 
to  transgress ;  to  trespass :  with  against  (to 
sin  against  good  taste). — To  sin  one's  mercies, 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 
— Sinful,  sin'ful,  a.  Tainted  with,  or 
full  of  sin;  wicked;  containing  sin  or  con- 
sisting in  sin. — Sinfully,  sin'ful-li,  adv. 
In  a  sinful  manner;  wickedly.— Sinful- 
ness, sin'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sinful.— Sinless,  sin'les,  a.  Free  from 
sin;  innocent.— Sinlessly,  sin'les-li,  adv. 
In  a  sinless  manner.— Sllllessness,  sin'- 
les-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  sinless.  — 
Sinner,  sin'er,  n.  One  who  sins;  one 
who  fails  in  any  duty  or  transgresses  any 
law;  an  offender. 

Sinaic,  Sinaitic,  si-na'ik,  sT-na-it'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai;  given  or  made 
at  Sinai. 


Sinapism,  sin'a-pizm,  n.  | Fr.  sinapim 
L.  sinapismus,  from  sinapis,  Gr.  ninap 
mustard.]    A  mustard  poultice, 

SI nrc,  sins,  adv.   [O.K.  sins,  ainnu, nithtn 

mthince,    all    genitive   forms  Iron 
sithi/um,  lit.   after  that.     (Jomp.    1 
tives  hence,  whence.]    From  that  time;  aft, 
that  time;   from  then  till  now;    lo  the  i 
terval;    before    this   or   now;    ago.  —  prt 
Ever  from  the  time  of;  subsequently  t> 
after.— cunj.    From  the  time  when 
saw  you  last);  because  that;  seeing  Hm 
inasmuch  as. 

Sincere,  Bin-scr',  «.    [L.  aincerun,  slncer 
pure,  unmixed. J    Pure;  unmixed; 
reality  what  it  appears  io  lie;  nol 
or  simulated;  not  assumed;  real; 
undissembling;    guileless;    frank; 
Sincerely,  sin-ser'li,  adv     In  a 
manner.— Slneereucss,  Slncerlt) . 
ser'nes,  sin-ser'i-ti,  n.    The  quality  of  beii 
sincere;  freedom  from  hypocrisy;  truthfi 
ness;  genuineness;  earnestness. 

Sinciput,   sin'si-put,   n.     [L.]     The  fo 
part  of  the  head,  in  contradistinction 
the  occipiit  or  back  part.  —  Slncipil;< 
sin-sip'i-tal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sincipu 

Sindoc,  n.    Sintoc. 

Sine,  sin,  n.  [L.  sinus,  a  bending,  a  cun 
a  bosom.]  Trigon.  the  straight  line  drav 
from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpem 
cular  to  the  diameter  passing  through  t 
other  extremity.— Versed  sine  of  an  arc- 
angle,  the  segment  of  the  diameter  iuti 
cepted  between  the  sine  and  the  extremi 
of  the  arc— Sinlcal,  sin'i-kal,  a.  f. 
taining  to  a  sine. 

Sinecure,  si'ne-kiir,  n.  [L.  sine,  withot 
and  cura,  cure,  care.]  An  ecclesiasti* 
benefice  without  cure  of  souls;  any  offi 
which  has  revenue  without  employment. 
v.t.  To  place  in  a  sinecure. — Siiiecn 
ism,  sl'ue-kur-izm,  n.  The  state  of  holdi 
a  sinecure.— Sinecurist,  si'ne-kiir-ist, 
One  who  holds  a  sinecure.— Si liecun 
si'ne-ku-ral,  a.  Relating  to  a  sinecure; 
the  nature  of  a  sinecure. 

Sine  qua  non,  si'ne  kwa  non,  n.  [] 
without  which  not.]  Something  absoluti 
necessary  or  indispensable. 

Sinew,  sin'u,  n.    [A.Sax.  sinewe,  sinu; 
zenuw;   G.  sehne,  Icel.  sin,  Dan.  sent, 
sinew.]     The   tough  fibrous  tissue  whi 
unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a  teudon;  j 
that  which  gives  strength  or  vigour;  tl 
in  which  strength  consists.— Sinews  ofwi] 
money  as  a  means  of  carrying  it  on.— 1 
To   knit   or   strengthen,  as  by  sinews. 
Sinewed,  sin'ud,  p.  and  a.  Having  sinei 
firm;   vigorous;   sinewy. — Sincwlnet 
sin'u-i-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  sinev 
—  Sinewless,  sin'u-les,   a.     Having   >, 
vigour.— Sinewy,   sin'u-i,   a.     Consisti 
of  or  resembling  a  sinew  or  sinews;  w 
braced  with  sinews;  strong;  vigorous;  fir 

Sinful,  Sinfulness,  &c.    Under  Sin. 

Sinjs,  sing,  v.i. — pret.  sang  or  sung;  pp.  m 
[A.Sax.  singan,  pret.  sang,  pp.  sungen; 
Icel.  singja,  Dan.  synge,  D.  zingen, 
singen;  comp.  Gael,  seinn,  to  ring  as  a  b 
to  sing.]  To  utter  words  or  sounds  w 
musical  inflections  or  melodious  mode 
tions  of  voice;  to  utter  sweet  sound?, 
birds;  to  give  out  a  small  shrill  or  hn 
ming  sound  (the  kettle  sings) ;  to  tell 
relate  something  in  poetry  or  verse.— 
To  utter  with  musical  modulations  of  v  A 
to  celebrate  in  song;  to  give  praises  to 
verse;  to  relate  or  rehearse  in  poetry; 
act  or  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing 
sing  one  to  sleep).  — Singer,  sing'er, 
One  who  sings  or  whose  occupation  is , 
sing;  a  skilled  or  professional  vocalist : 
Singing-bird,  n.  A  bird  that  sings 
song-bird.  —  Singing-master,  n. 
teacher  of  the  art  of  singing.— Slng-soi 
n.  A  drawling  or  monotonous  tone, 
wearying  succession  of  tones;  repetitior 
similar  words  or  tones.  —  a.  Drawli 
monotonous. 

Singe,  sinj,  v.t.— singed,  singeing.  [AS 
sengan,  to  singe,  lit.  to  cause  to  sing 
caus.  of  singan,  to  sing;  so  also  G  sent 
to  singe.]  To  burn  slightly  or  suyerficia 
to  burn  the  surface,  ends,  or  outside  of 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


SINGHALESE 


Loorch:  lo  remove  the  nap  from,  as  .loth, 
fby  pausing  il  over  a  red  hot  roller,  through 
L  ga»  flame,  or  the  liki  \  burning  of 

iight  hum     SI li KIT, 

One  who  or  that  whiel 

Ipghnlegf  ((/.    and   )>!. 

t  'e_\  Ion.  ( 'inclose. 

•  hittle,  sing'gl.  <«.   [L.  singulus,  single,  from 
B68H    n>    *i»i}>!e.]      Consisting    Of    our 

i  .  not   double  or  more  I  (ar,  :i 

t  set);  often  emphatic,  even  one  (i 

I   not    give  you  a  single  fart  hint:);    In- 
Uridual;  considered  as  apart;  alone:  having 
Din  pan  ion  or  assistant;   uninarrii 

man,  a  single  life);  performed  by  one 
in,  or  by  one  person  only  opposed  to 
oinbat);  honest;  unbiassed; 
iiieere.     Single  blessedness,  the  unmarried 
celibaey.     Single  entry,  a  system  of 
keening  in  which  each  entry  appears 
>nly  once  on  one  side  or  otherof  an  account. 
r.t.      singled,   singling.      To  select  indi- 
vidually from  among  a  number;  to  choose 
)ut  separately  from  others:    with  out  or 
■imilar  words.  —  Single-acting,   a.      A 
<  i ui  applied  to  a  steam-engine  in  which 
(team  is  admitted  to  one  side  only  of  the 
Single-breasted,  a.    Applied 
0  a  coat  or  waistcoat  which  buttons  only 
to  one  side.— Single-handed,  a.    Un- 
ci:   by  one's  self;   alone.— Slllgle- 
learted,  «.     Having  a  single  or  honest 
-Single-minded,  a.    Having  a 
ingle  or  honest  mind  or  heart.— Single- 
less,  sing'gl-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
<f  being  single;  oneness;  sincerity;  freedom 
rpra  duplicity. —  Singles,  sing'glz,   n.pl. 
The  reeled  filaments  of  silk  twisted  into  a 
bread.  —  Siimle-stick,  v.     A  stick  or 
lUdgel  for  fencing  with;  fencing  with  such 
ticks.  —  Singlet,  sing'glet,   n.    Semmet, 
lannel  underwear:  perhaps  based  on  doub- 
Singly,   sing'gli,   adv.     Individually; 
eparately;  each  alone;  without  partners, 
ompanious,  or  associates ;  honestly ;  siu- 
erely. 

Insular,  sing'gu-ler,  a.  [L.  singidaris, 
torn  singulus,  single.  Single.]  Belonging 
o  one:  qram.  denoting  one  person  or  thing 
a  singular  noun);  marked  as  apart  from 
thers:  out  of  the  usual  course;  remark- 
hie;  rare;  peculiar;  odd  {singular  in  his 
ehaviour).  —  n.  A  particular  instancef; 
ram.  the  singular  number;  a  word  in  this 
umber.  —  Singularity,  sing-gii-lar'i-ti, 
.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  singular; 
eculiarity;  eccentricity;  strangeness;  odd- 
i  Singularly,  sing'gii-ler-li,  adv.  In 
singular  manner;  peculiarly;  remarkably; 
|ddiy;  strangely. 

ngultns,  sin-gul'tus,  n.    [L.]    Med.  the 

liccup. 

nister,  sin'is-ter,  a.  [L.,  left,  unlucky, 
ad:  origin  doubtful.]  On  the  left  hand  or 
■ft  side;  left;  her.  the  term  which  denotes 
ae  left  side  of  the  escutcheon,  that  is,  the 
ight  side  of  a  drawing  of  it;  evil;  bad;  ill- 
ltentioned;  baneful;  malign;  unlucky; 
lauspicious.  —  Sinisterly,  sin'is-ter-li, 
dr.  In  a  sinister  manner.— Sinistral, 
n'is-tral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  left  hand; 
lclining  to  the  left.— Sinlstrorse,  sin'is- 
•ors,  a.  [L.  sinistrorsus,  from  sinister, 
ft,  and  vorsus,  versus,  turned.]  Directed 
)  the  left;  turning  or  twining  to  the  left: 
sually  said  of  the  stems  of  plants.— Sin- 
itrous,  sin'is-trus,  a.  Sinister;  on  the 
ft  side;  inclined  to  the  left.  —  Sillis- 
rously,  sin'is-trus-li,  adv. 
nk,  singk,  v.i. — pret.  sunk  or  sank;  pp. 
\mk  {sunken  being  used  as  a  participial 
lj).  [A.Sax.  sincan  =  Dan.  synke,  D. 
nken,  G.  sinken,  Goth,  sigkvan,  to  sink.] 
o  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity;  to  descend 
irough  a  medium  of  little  resisting  power, 
s  water;  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  to  fall  as  from 
ant  of  bodily  strength;  to  take  a  lower 
)sition  to  the  eye;  to  decline  below  the 
)rizon;  to  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed; 
•  enter  the  mind  and  be  impressed;  to 
icline  in  worth,  strength,  estimation,  &c; 
■  fall  off  in  value;  to  decay;  to  decrease 
id  become  less  deep:   to  subside. — v.t. 

0  cause  to  descend  below  the  surface; 

1  immerse  in  a  fluid;  to  cause  to  fall  or 
■op;  to  make  by  digging  or  delving  (to 
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Mil/.- a  pit  or  a  Well);   todepiess;   lode 

io  1. 1  in     low;  to  ruin ;  to  crush;  to  put  or 
mild<  iii ion ;   to  Iom  light 

Ol   (one'l     I  il   ••!  one's  own  nit < 

[monej )  more  or  l<  1 1  pet  manentlj  Ih 
i  theme     n.   A 
taole  for  n  Iquld  tilth ;  s  sewei  .  s 

reoeptaoli   foi  receiving  filthy  water,  ai  In 

Uitel  nni|iiity  i« 

gathered.    Sinker,  slngk'er,  n     One  who 
or  thai  whl  til  on  something, 

as  a   figfa  line,  IK  t,  or  the   like,  to  sink  it 
Sink-hole,    »■     An    orifice    In    ft  sink;   a 
bole     for    duty    Water    to    pass    through.  — 

Slaking  .  p.  and  a     Palling; 

subsiding;  declining,    Sinking  fund.  Fund, 
Sink-trap,  »,  A  trap  fore  kitchen  sink 
to  prevent  a  back  llou  of  gases. 

Slnk-a-pacc,  n.    A  corruption  of  Cinque- 
pace  (whlofa 
Si  ii  loss,  Si  liner,  &c.    Under  Sin. 

Sinn  Fein,  shin  fan,  a,  [Irish,  wo  our- 
selves.] An  Irish  Republican  party,  aiming 
at  complete  independence  and  Separation, 
with  the  restoration  of  the  old  Irish  tongue. 

Sinologue,  sin'o-log,  n.  [Fr.  ttnologue, 
from  Or,  Sinn,  China,  Sinai,  the  Chinese, 
and  logo*,  discourse]  A  student  of  the 
Chinese  language,  literature,  history,  &c; 
one  versed  in  Chinese.— Sinology,  si-nol'- 
o-ji,  n.  The  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language,  &c.  —  Siuologieal,  sin-o-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  sinology.— Sinolo- 
gist, si-nol'o-jist,  n.    A  sinologue. 

Sinople,  sl'no-pl,  n.  [Fr.  sinople,  Fr.  sino- 
pis.  Or.  sinopis,  from  Siuope,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Sea. )  Red  ferruginous  quartz,  of  a 
blood  or  brownish-red  colour,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.— Sinoper,  Sino- 
pite,  sl'no-per,  si'no-plt,  n.  Same  as 
Sinople.— Sinopia,  Sinopis,  sl-no'pi-a, 
si-no'pis,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  red  colour 
prepared  from  sinople. 

Sinter,  sin'ter,  n.  A  German  name  for  a 
rock  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  from 
mineral  waters. 

Sintoe,  Sindoe,  sin'tok,  sin'dok,  n.  The 
bark  of  a  species  of  cinnamon-tree  of  Java. 

Sintoo,  Sintooism,  sin'to,  sin'to-izm,  n. 
Shinto,  Shintoism. 

Sinuate,  sin'u-at,  v.t.  [L.  sinuo,  to  curve 
or  bend,  from  sinus,  a  curve  or  bend.]  To 
bend  or  curve  in  and  out;  to  wind^  to  turn. 
—Sinuate,  Sinuated,  sin'u-a-ted,  a. 
Winding;  sinuous;  hot.  having  large  curved 
breaks  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  oak  leaf, 
having  a  wavy  margin.— Sinualioii,  sin- 
u-a'shon,  n.  A  winding  or  bending  in  and 
out.— Sinuose,  sin'G-os,  a.  Sinuous.  — 
Sinuosity,  sin-u-os'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sinuous:  a  bending  in  and  out;  abend 
in  such  a  series;  a  wave  line. — Sinuous, 
sin'u-us,  a.  [L.  sinuosus.]  Bending  or 
curving  in  and  out;  of  an  undulating  form; 
winding;  crooked.— Silinously,  sin'u-us- 
li,  adv.    In  a  sinuous  manner. 

Sinus,  si'nus,  n.  [L.,  a  bend,  curve,  bay, 
&c.J  A  curved  opening;  a  bending  inward; 
a  bay ;  a  recess  or  opening  into  the  land ; 
anat.  a  cavity;  surg.  a  cavity  containing 
pus;  a  fistula;  hot.  a  curved  hollow  on  a 
margin. 

Sinusoidal,  sln'us-oidl,  a.  Following  a 
simple  periodic  course,  like  the  curve  of 
sines. 

Sioux,  si-6'  or  so,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  race 
of  Indians  in  North  America. 

Sip,  sip,  v.t. — sipped,  sipping.  [A  lighter 
form  of  sup  =  D.  and  L.G.  sippen,  to  sip.] 
To  imbibe  or  take  into  the  mouth  in  small 
quantities  by  the  lips;  to  drink  in  or  absorb 
in  small  quantities;  to  draw  into  the  mouth; 
to  suck  up. — v.i.  To  drink  a  small  quantity; 
to  take  a  fluid  in  small  quantities  with  the 
lips.— n.  A  small  draught  taken  with  the 
lips.— Sipper,  sip'er,  n.    One  that  sips. 

Sipahl,  sip'a-he,  n.    A  sepoy. 

Siphon,  Syphon,  si'fon,  n.  [Gr.  siphon,  a 
hollow  tube,  a  reed.]  A  bent  tube  whose 
legs  are  of  unequal  length,  used  for  draw- 
ing liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  the  shorter  leg 
being  inserted  in  the  liquid  and  the  longer 
hanging  down  outside:    when  the   air   is 
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fung'kQ-la-ted,  81'fung-kld,  a.  Having  a 
slphunole. 

Si|>|>el,  sip'et,  n.  [Dim.  of  sip  or  sop.) 
A  small  sip;  a  little  bit  of  something  eat- 
able; a  small  piece  of  bread  served  along 
with  soup,  broth,  &c. 

Sir,  ser,  n.  [Fr.  sire,  from  L.  senior,  an 
elder  or  elderly  person.  Senior.]  A  com- 
mon mode  of  address  now  used  without 
consideration  of  rank  or  status;  a  general 
title  by  which  a  speaker  addresses  the  per- 
son he  is  speaking  to;  the  title  distinctive 
of  knights  and  baronets,  always  prefixed 
to  the  Christian  name;  a  title  formerly 
given  to  clergymen  {'Sir  Hugh  Evans'). 

Siraskier,  si-ras'ker,  n.    Seraskikr. 

Sircar,  sirk'ar,  n.  [Per.  sar,  head,  kar, 
work.]  The  Government  of  India;  native 
house  steward,  accountant. 

Sirdar,  ser'dar,  n.  [Hind,  sar-ddr.]  A 
chieftain,  captain,  or  head-man  in  Hin- 
dustan; the  head  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

Sire,  sir,  n.  [A  form  of  sir.)  A  respectful 
title  used  in  addressing  a  king  or  other 
sovereign  prince;  a  father;  a  progenitor 
(used  poetically);  the  male  parent  of  a  beast; 
particularly  used  of  horses.— v.t.  —  sired, 
siring.  To  beget;  to  procreate:  used  es- 
pecially of  stallions. 

Siren,  sl'ren,  n.  [Gr.  se.iren,  a  siren.]  Greek 
myth,  a  name  of  several  sea-nymphs,  who 
by  their  singing  fascinated  those  that  sailed 
by  their  island,  and  then  destroyed  them; 
in  works  of  art  often  represented  as  having 
partly  the  form  of  birds,  sometimes  only 
the  feet  of  a  bird;  a  charming,  alluring,  or 
enticing  woman ;  a  woman  dangerous  from 
her  enticing  arts;  a  genus  of  amphibians 
peculiar  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States:  called  also  mud-ee Is ;  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  number  of  sound  waves 
or  vibrations;  an  instrument  producing  a 
loud  piercing  sound  and  used  as  a  fog-signal. 
— a.  Enticing;  bewitching;  fascinating  (a 
siren  song).  —  Si  renin,  si-re'ni-a,  n.pl. 
[From  their  fancied  resemblance  to  mer- 
maids or  sirens.)  An  order  of  marine  her- 
bivorous mammals  allied  to  the  whales, 
and  comprising  the  manatee  and  the  du- 
gong.— Slreuian,  sl-re'ni-an,  a.  and  n. 
Belonging  to,  or  one  of,  the  Sirenia. 

SiriaslS,  si-rl'a-sis,  n.  [Gr.  seiriasis,  from 
seirios,  scorching.]  A  disease  occasioned 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun;  sunstroke. 

Sirius,  sir'i-us,  n.  [Gr.  Seirios,  from  seirios, 
hot,  scorching.]  A  large  and  bright  star 
called  also  the  Dog-star  (which  see). 

Sirloin,  ser'loin,  n.  [Formerly  surloin, 
from  Fr.  surlonge,  surlogne,  a  sirloin—  sur, 
over,  upon,  and  longe,  logve,  a  loin.  Loin.] 
The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the  loin,  of  beef, 
or  the  part  covering  either  kidney. 

Slrname,  ser'nam,  n.    A  surname. 

Sirocco,  si-rokTro,  n.  [It.,  from  Ar.  shoruk, 
from  shark,  the  east.]  An  oppressive  re- 
laxing wind  coming  from  Northern  Africa 
to  Italy,  Sicily,  &c;  a  variety  of  the  Si- 
moom. 
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Sirrah,  sir'a,  n.  [Icel.  sira,  sir,  Birrah, 
from  O.Fr.  tin,  Sire]  A  word  of  ad- 
dress, gem-rally  equivalent  to  fellow,  or  to 
sir,  with  an  angry  or  contemptuous  force 

added. 

Si rii p.    Same  as  Syrup. 

SIrveilte,  8er-v;u'it,  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  a  poem  <»f 
service,  being  originally  a  poem  in  praise 
of  some  one,  from  L.  aervio,  to  serve.)  In 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  a  specie* 
of  poem  in  common  use  among  the  Trou- 
badours and  TrouvereB. 

Slsal-grass,  Sisal-hemp,  si-sal',  n.  The 
prepared  fibre  of  the  American  aloe,  used 
for  cordage :  from  Sisal,  in  Yucatan. 

Si  skin,  sis'kin,  n.  [Dan.  aiagen,  Sw.  siska, 
G.  zeisig.]  A  well-known  European  song- 
bird of  the  finch  family,  of  colour  in  general 
greenish. 

Slssoo,  sis-so',  n.  [Hind.]  A  valuable 
timber  tree  of  India. 

Sist,  sist,  v.t.  [L.  sisterti  to  stop.]  Scots 
law,  to  stop ;  to  stay  (to  sist  proceedings); 
also  to  cite  or  summon. 

Sister,  sis'ter,  n.  [From  Icel.  systir,  Sw. 
syster,  a  sister  =  D.  zuster,  A. Sax.  sweoster, 
Goth,  swistar,  G.  schwester,  sister;  cog.  Rus. 
sestra,  L.  soror,  Skr.  swasri.]  A  female 
born  of  the  same  parents  as  another  person; 
correlative  to  brother;  a  female  fellow- 
Christian;  a  female  belonging  to  the  same 
community  (as  the  nuns  in  a  convent). — 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Mercy.— Sisterhood, 
sis'ter-hud,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  sister; 
a  society  of  females  united  in  one  faith  or 
one  community.— Sister-in-law,  n.  A 
husband's  or  wife's  sister;  also  a  brother's 
wife.— Sisterless,  sis'ter-les,  a.  Having 
no  sister.— Sisterly,  sis'ter-li,  a.  Like  a 
sister;  becoming  a  sister. 

Histrum,  sis'trum,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  seis- 
tron,  from  seio,  to  shake.]  A  jingling  in- 
strument used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  consisting  of  a 
small  metal  frame  with  metal  rods  loosely 
inserted  in  it. 

Sisyphean,  sis-i-fe'an,  a.  [From  Sisyphus, 
of  Greek  myth.;  punished  in  the  infernal 
world  by  having  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
a  huge  stone  which  constantly  rolled  down 
again.]  Entailing  incessantly  recurring 
toil;  recurring  unceasingly  (a  Sisyphean 
task). 

Sit,  sit,  v.i.—  pret.  and  pp.  sat,  ppr.  sitting, 
[A.  Sax,  sittan  —  Icel.  sitja,  D.  zitten,  G. 
sitzen,  Goth,  sitan,  to  sit;  from  root  seen 
also  in  L.  sedeo,  to  sit,  sed.es,  a  seat  (whence 
sedentary,  siege,  &c.);  Skr.  sad,  to  sit.  Set 
is  the  causative  of  this  verb;  seat  is  also 
akin.]  To  rest  upon  the  haunches ;  to 
repose  on  a  seat;  to  remain,  rest,  abide; 
to  lie,  bear,  or  weigh  (grief  sits  heavy  on  his 
heart) ;  to  have  a  seat  or  position ;  to  be 
placed ;  to  incubate ;  to  cover  and  warm 
eggs  for  hatching;  to  be  suited  to  one's 
person;  to  fit  or  suit  when  put  on;  to  as- 
sume a  position  in  order  to  have  one's 
portrait  taken  or  a  bust  modelled  ;  to  have 
a  seat  in  Parliament  (he  sat  for  York);  to 
be  convened,  as  an  assembly;  to  hold  a 
session;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public 
business. — To  sit  down,  to  place  one's  self 
on  a  seat;  to  begin  a  siege  (the  enemy  sat 
down  before  the  town). — To  sit  out,  to  sit 
till  all  is  done.— To  sit  under,  to  attend 
church  for  the  purpose  of  hearing;  to  be  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of.  —  To  sit 
up,  to  rise  from  a  recumbent  posture;  to 
refrain  from  lying  down;  not  to  go  to  bed. 
— v.t.  To  keep  the  seat  upon  (he  sits  a 
horse  well);  to  place  on  a  seat:  used  with 
one's  self,  me,  thee,  &c. — Sitter,  sit'er,  n. 
One  who  sits;  one  who  sits  for  his  portrait. 
—Sitting,  sit'ing,  p.  and  a.  Holding  the 
position  of  one  who  sits;  incubating;  oc- 
cupying a  place  in  an  official  capacity; 
holding  a  court.— n.  The  act  of  one  who 
sits;  the  occasion  on  which  one  sits  for  a 
portrait  or  a  bust;  a  session;  a  business 
meeting;  the  time  during  which  one  sits, 
as  at  books,  at  cards  or  dice ;  the  space 
occupied  by  one  person  in  a  church  pew. 
—Sitting-room,  n.  Sufficient  space  for 
sitting  in;  an  apartment  for  sitting  in;  a 
parlour. 


Site,  sit,  re.  I  li.  situs,  site,  situation.]  Situ- 
ation, especially  as  regards  relation  to 
surroundings;  local  position;  a  plot  of 
ground  set  apart  for  building. 

Sltology,  Sltiology,  sT-tol'o-ji,  sit-i-ol'o- 
ji,  n.  [Gr.  sitos,  sition,  food,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet; 
dietetics.—  Sltophohia,  Siloniania,  sl- 
to-fo'bi-a,  8l-to-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.  phobos, 
fear,  mania,  madness.]  Morbid  repugnance 
to  or  refusal  of  food. 

Situate,  sit'u-at,  a.  [Fr.  situd,  situated, 
from  L.  situs,  a  site.]  Placed  with  respect 
to  any  other  object ;  permanently  fixed ; 
situated.  —  SI  1 11  a  ted,  sit'u-a-ted,  a.  [A 
later  form  of  situate,  but  now  more  com- 
mon.] Havingasite;  placed  or  permanently 
fixed  with  respect  to  any  other  object; 
being  in  any  state  or  condition  with  regard 
to  men  or  things:  circumstanced. —  Situa- 
tion, sit-u-a'shon,  n.  [Fr.  situation.]  Posi- 
tion or  location  in  respect  to  physical  sur- 
roundings; state,  condition,  or  position 
with  respect  to  society  or  circumstances; 
temporary  state  or  position;  place,  post,  or 
permanent  employment. 

Sltz-hath,  sits,  n.  [G.  sitz-bad—sitz,  a  seat, 
and  bad,  a  bath.]  A  form  of  bath  in  which 
one  can  bathe  sitting;  a  bath  taken  in  a 
sitting  posture. 

Siva,  si'va,  n.  The  name  of  the  third  god 
of  the  Hindu  triad,  in  which  he  represents 
the  principle  of  destruction. 

Si  vail,  si'van,  n.  The  third  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  answering  to  part  of  May  and 
part  of  June. 

Sivatherium,  si-va-the'ri-um,  n.  [From 
Sivu,  the  Indian  deity,  and  Gr.  therion,  a 
wild  animal.]  A  large  fossil  ruminant  with 
four  horns,  akin  to  the  antelopes. 

Six,  siks,  a.  [A.Sax.  s£as= Icel,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  sex,  D.  zes,  G.  sechs,  Goth,  saihs,  L. 
sex,  Gr.  hex,  Per.  shesh,  Skr.  shash,  six.] 
Twice  three;  one  more  than  five. — n.  The 
number  of  six  or  twice  three;  a  symbol 
representing  this  number,  as  6. — At  sixes 
and  sevens,  in  disorder  and  confusion.  — 
Sixain,  sik'san,  n,  A  stanza  of  six  verses. 
—Sixfold,  siks'fold,  a.  and  adv.  Sixtimes 
repeated.— Sixpence,  siks'pens,  n.  An 
English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  six 
pennies.— Sixpenny,  siks'pen-i,  a.  Worth 
sixpence;  costing  sixpence. —Six-shooter, 
n.  A  six-chambered  revolver  pistol. — Six- 
teen, siks'ten,  a.  and  n.  [A.Sax.  sixtyne.] 
Six  and  ten;  consisting  of  six  and  ten.— 
Sixteenmo,  siks'teu-mo,  n.  Sexto- 
decimo.—Sixteenth,  siks'tenth,  a.  Next 
in  order  after  the  fifteenth. — n.  One  of 
sixteen  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is 
divided.— Sixth,  siksth,  a.  The  first  after 
the  fifth. — n.  A  sixth  part;  mus.  an  interval 
of  two  kinds,  the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of 
three  tones  and  two  semitones,  and  the 
major  sixth,  composed  of  four  tones  and  a 
semitone.  —  Sixthly,  siksth'li,  adv.  In 
the  sixth  place,— Sixtieth,  siks'ti-eth,  a. 
Next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth.  —  n. 
One  of  sixty  equal  parts  of  a  thing.— Sixty, 
siks'ti,  a.  and  n.  [A.Sax.  sixtig.]  Ten 
times  six;  the  sum  of  six  times  ten. 

Sizar.    See  next  art. 

Size,  siz,  n.  [Contr.  for  assize,  and  meaning 
originally  quantity  or  dimensions  assessed 
or  settled.  Assess,  Assize.]  Extent  of 
volume  or  surface;  dimensions  great  or 
small ;  comparative  magnitude  ;  bulk ;  a 
conventional  relative  measure  of  dimen- 
sion, as  of  shoes,  gloves,  &c. — v.t.— sized, 
sizing.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to 
size;  to  fix  the  standard  of. — Size  up,  to 
estimate,  to  value,  take  correct  estimate  of 
person  or  thing.— Sizable,  si'za-bl,  a.  Of 
considerable  size;  of  suitable  size;  some- 
times written  Sizeable.  —  Sized,  sizd,  p. 
and  a.  Having  a  particular  magnitude; 
commonly  used  in  compounds.— Sizer,  sl'- 
zer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  sizes;  a 
kind  of  gauge.— Size-stick,  n.  A  shoe- 
maker's measuring  stick.— Sizar,  si'zar,  n. 
[From  size,  the  term  at  Cambridge  for  an 
allowance  of  food  from  the  buttery.]  One 
of  a  class  of  students  in  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity who  get  their  commons  or  food  free 


and  receive  certain  emoluments,  ranking 
below  the  ordinary  students,  Sl/.ai*s|i|p, 
Bl'zar-ship,  n.    The  rank  of  a  sizar. 

Sl/.i',  siz,  n.    [It.  sisa,  assisa,  a  kind  of  glue 
size,  akin  to  size  above,  meaning 
substance.)    A  kind  of  weak  glue  used  by 
painters  (to  mix  with  colours),  papei  manu- 
facturers, &o. ;  a  tenacious  varnish  used  l>y 
gilders;  matter  resembling  size      v.t 
sizing.    To  cover  with  size;  to  prepare  will, 
size.— Sizlness,  sl'zi-nes,  n.    The  quality  i 
of  being  sizy.     Sizing,  sl'zing,  n.    The  act 
of  covering  with  size;  the  coating  of  size 
Sizy,  sl'zi,  a.    Containing  or  consists 
size;  glutinous;  adhesive. 

Sizel,  sl'zel,  n.    Same  as  Scissel. 

Sjambok,  zham'bok,  n.  [S.A.  Dutch.]  A 
long  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide. 

Ska  in,  skai j,  n.    A  skein. 

Skald,  skakl,  n.  An  ancient  Scandinavian 
poet;  a  scald. 

Skat,  skat,  n.    Same  as  Scat. 

Skate,  skat,  n.    [From  D.  schaats,  or  Dan 
skoeite,  a  skate.]    A  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  steel  runner  or  ridge  fixed  to  a  a  0 
sole,  or  to  a  light  iron  framework,  fast. 
under  the  foot,  and  used  to  enable  a 
son  to  glide  rapidly  over  ice.— v.i.— ska 
skating.     To  slide  or  move  on  skates.  — 
Skater,  ska'ter,  n.     One  who  skat* 
Skating-rink,  n.    A  prepared  are 
skating. 

Skate,  skat,  n.  [Icel.  skata,  a  skate;  comp. 
L.  squatina,  the  angel-fish.]  A  name  for 
several  species  of  the  ray  family  of  fishes, 
having  the  body  flat,  and  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching to  a  rhomboidal  form. 

Skean,  sken,  n.  [Gael,  sgian,  Ir.  scian,  W. 
ysgien,  a  large  knife.]  A  large  knife  used 
by  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  of  Scotland.— 
Skean-dhu,  sken'du,  n.  [Gael,  sg 
dubh,  black  knife.  1  The  knife  which,  when 
the  Highland  costume  is  worn,  is  stuck  in 
the  stocking. 

Skeet,  sket,  n.  A  long  scoop  used  to  wet 
the  decks  and  sides  of  a  ship. 

Skeg,  skeg,  n.     [Icel.  skegg,  a  beard,  thr 
cut-water  of  a  ship.]    The  afterpart  of 
ship's  keel.— pi.  A  kind  of  oats. 

Skein,  skan,  n.  [Fr.  escaigne;  of  Celtic 
origin.]  A  small  hank  of  thread;  a  certait 
quantity  of  yarn  put  up  together. 

Skeleton,  skel'e-ton,  n.  [Gr.  skeleton,  '< 
dried  body,  a  mummy,  skeletos,  dried  up 
from  skello,  to  dry.]  The  hard  firm  pi 
constituting  the  framework  which  sustain 
the  softer  parts  of  any  animal,  in  verte 
brates  consisting  of  bony  pieces;  the  bone 
of  an  animal  body  separated  from  the  flesl 
and  retained  in  their  natural  position ;  tht 
supporting  framework  of  anything;  an  out 
line  or  rough  draft;  the  heads  and  outliw 
of  a  literary  performance;  a  very  thin  0 
lean  person.  —  A  skeleton  in  every  house 
something  to  annoy  and  to  be  concealed  ii 
every  family.— a.  Containing  mere  outline 
or  heads  (a  skeleton  sermon).  —  Skeleton 
proof,  an  early  proof  of  an  engraving  witl 
the  inscription  outlined  in  hair-stroke 
only. — A  skeleton  regiment,  one  the  officer 
of  which  are  kept  up  after  the  men  ar 
disbanded.  —Skeletonize,  skel'e-ton-12 
v.  t.  To  form  into  a  skeleton ;  to  make 
skeleton  of.— Skeletal,  skel'e-tal,  a.  Pei 
taining  to  a  skeleton.  — Skeletology,  ske 
e-tol'o-ji,  n.  The  branch  of  anatomic* 
science  that  treats  of  the  solid  parts  of  th 
body.  — Skeleton-key,  n.  A  thin  ligh 
key  with  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  th 
bits  filed  away. 

Skep,  skep,  n.  [A.Sax.  seep,  a  baske. 
chest,  box.]  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  ; 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top;  in  Sco 
land,  a  bee-hive. 

Skeptic,  Skeptical,  &c.  Sceptic,  Scf 

TICAL,  &C 

Skerry,  sker'i,  n.  [Icel.  sker,  a  skerry,  as 
ey,  an  island;  akin  Dan.  skar,  E.  sea 
scaur.]    A  rocky  isle;  an  insulated  rock. 

Sketch,  skech,  n.  [O.Fr.  esquiche,  Mod.F 
esquisse,  from  It.  schizzo,  a  sketch,  fro 
L.  schedius,  Gr.  schedios,  offhand,  sr.dder 
An  outline  or  general  delineation  of  an! 
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thing;  a  first  rough  or  Incomplete  draught; 

i  picture  rapidly  executed  and  Intended  t<> 

i^iv«  t)i<'  general  features  or  characteristic 

Capect;  the  first  embodiment  of  an  artist's 

in  ,1  i\,   on  canvas,  or  on  paper,      v.t. 

i   sketch   nf;    to   make  n   rougli 

.■   the    principal    points   or 

lo    delineate      r  i.    To    prael  iso 

hint:     Skrtrhrr.   skechVr,   u.    due 

sketches.     Sketclllly,  skceh'i  li,  adr. 

i'liy   manner.       Skrlclilness, 

.    ii.      State   of  being  sketchy. 

ok«'lt'li>  .  skech'i,  <'      Possessing  the  char- 

o!  a  skfti'h;  not  executed  with  finish 

refulness  ol  detail;  unfinished. 

Ke>».  skfl,  o,    [Closely  akin  to  Dan.  skiev, 
.   L.C1.  schewe,   oblique,   askew  . 

i  to  shu]  Having  an  oblique  position; 
i  or  twisted  to  one  side.-  adr.  Awry; 
ibliquely.  v.t.  To  put  askew;  to  shape  or 
otiu  in  an  oblique  way.— Skew-arch,  n. 
\n  arch  which  is  not  at  right  angles  to  its 
ibutments.  Skew-bald,  skii'bftld,  o. 
Spotted  or  piebald,  the  spots  being  white 
mil  Borne  other  colour  than  black.—  Skew- 
IlidgC,  n.     A  bridge  constructed  with  a 

arch,   or  set  obliquely  over  a    road. 

Skew-plane,  "•    A  plane  in  which 
.  dge  of  the  iron  is  obliquely  across  the 
'ace. 

Ikcwcr,   skii'er,    7).      [Prov.E.    skiver,    a 

i      shiver,  a  splinter.]  A  pin  of  wood 

r  iron  for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit  or  for 

;eeping  it  in  form  while  roasting.— v.t.  To 

d  with  skewers;  to  pierce  or  transfix. 

kl,  she.  n.     [O.N.  skidh,  snow-shoe.]    A 
narrow   snow-shoe   for   running   or 
ravelling  over  snow. 

ki«l,  skid.  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  skid,  Icel. 
kith,  a  billet  of  wood.]  A  fender  for  a 
hip's  side;  a  log  or  something  else  forming 
n  inclined  plane  in  loading  or  unloading 
articles  from  trucks,  &c;  a  drag  for 
he  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  carriage.—  A via- 
Tail-skid,  part  of  the  alighting-gear 
f  an  air-craft  arranged  to  slide  along  the 
round.— v.t. — skidded,  skidding.  To  check 
nth  a  skid. — v.i.  To  slip,  as  a  wheel,  ou  a 
lippery  surface  without  taking  hold.  — 
Ivtotion,  sliding  sideways  in  flight  away 
rom  the  centre  of  the  turn,  caused  by 
nsuffieient  banking  in  a  turn. 

klev,  skl'i,  a.  Skyey. 
klflf.  skif,  n.  [Fr.  esquif,  from  O.G.  scif, 
lod.G.  schiff,  a  ship.  Ship.]  A  popular 
ame  for  any  small  boat. 
kill,  skil,  n.  [From  Icel.  skil,  Dan.  skiel, 
incrimination,  discernment,  from  stem  of 
eel.  skilja,  A.Sax.  scylan,  to  divide,  to 
,iarate,  to  distinguish.  Scale,  shell,  scalp, 
•nil,  shale,  are  akin.]  Discernment;  un- 
erstanding;  knowledge;  wit;  familiar 
nowledge  of  any  art  or  science,  united 
ith  readiness  and  dexterity  in  execution 
r  performance;  nice  art  in  the  application 
f  knowledge  of  any  kind;  power  to  dis- 
Qm  and  execute ;  dexterity ;  aptitude.  — 
kilful.  skil'ful,  a.  Having  skill;  skilled; 
ell  versed  in  any  art;  dexterous;  expert; 
isplaying  or  done  with  skill ;  clever. — 
kilfully,  skil'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  skilful 
tanner;  dexterously;  expertly.— Skilful- 
ess.  skil'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
nihil.— Skilled,  skild,  a.  Having  skill 
r  familiar  knowledge,  united  with  readi- 
?ss  and  dexterity:  expert;  skilful.— Skil" 
pss,  skil'les,  a.    Wanting  skill. 

iillet,  skil'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  escuellette,  dim. 
t  escuelle,  from  L.  scutella,  a  dish.  Scut- 
tK.]  A  small  metal  vessel  with  a  long 
indie,  used  for  boiling  water  and  other 
ilinary  purposes. 

rllligalee,  Skilligolee,   skil'i-ga-le", 
nl'i-go-le",   n.    Skilly.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
thin  kind  of  broth  or  soup,  such  as  is 
■rved  out  to  prisoners,  paupers,  &c. 

flm,  skim,  v.t.  —  skimmed,  skimming. 
Tom  scum,  like  fill  from  full]  To  lift 
te  scum  from;  to  clear  from  any  substance 
Dating  on  the  top;  to  take  off  from  a  sur- 
ce ;  to  pass  near  the  surface  of ;  to  pass 
•Ter  lightly;  to  glance  over  in  a  superficial 
anner  (to  skim  a  newspaper  article).— v.i. 
o  pass  lightly;  to  glide  along.— Skim- 
ler,  skim'er,  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
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skims;    a  flat   dish  or  ladlo  for  skimming 
liquors;  an  aquatic  hWiiiiiiung   hud,   culled 
also   MfMOT  bill,    from    its    peculiar    lull 
Skim. milk,   >i      Milk  from   whloh  the 

cream    lias    lieen    taken       Slillllllll  IIU  l>  , 

skliii'ing  li,  adr.    Hy  gliding  along  11  siulacc. 

Sktiiil>lr-sknmhl<v>    BajabUng,  w.-nh- 

lull       (Shuk.) 
Skimp,  skimp,  a.   Skimp  measure,  stinted. 

r  t  To  stint  supplies. 
Skin,  skin,  11.  | Same  as  Icel.  and  Kw.  skiuu, 
[Dan.  skiud,  skin  )  The  external  coating, 
layer,  or  tissue  of  most  animals;  a  bldl  .  I 
pelt;  the  skin  of  tin  animal  separated  from 
the  body,  tlie  skin  ol  an  animal  used  as  a 
vessel  (wine  skin);  any  external  covering 
resembling  skin  in  appearance  or  use;  the 
bark  or  husk  of  a  plant;  the  exterior  OC*t  of 
fruits  and  plants.— V.t. — skinned,  thinning. 
To  strip  the  skin  or  hide  from;  to  llay;  to 
peel .— v.i.  To  become  covered  with  skin 
(a  wound sAiirts over).— Skin-deep,  «.  Not 
penetrating  beyond  the  skin;  superficial; 
slight.  Sklliliilit.  skin'tlint,  n.  A«very 
niggardly  person.  Skillful,  skin'ftil,  n. 
As  much  as  the  stomach  will  bold.— Skin- 
less, skiu'les,  a.  Having  no  skin.— Skill- 
lior,  skin'er,  n.  One  who  skins;  one  who 
deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  bides.— Skinny, 
skin'i,  a.  Consisting  of  skin,  or  of  little 
more  than  skin;  wanting  flesh.— Skiniil- 
liess,  skin'i-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
skinny.  —  Skin-wool,  n.  Wool  pulled 
from  the  dead  skin. 

Skink,  skingk,  n.  [Gr.  skingkos,  a  kind  of 
lizard.]    A  small  lizard  of  Egypt,  &c. 

Skink,  skingk,  n.  The  first  cut  off  the  ham 
or  hough  of  an  animal.  Ski  11  k-so up 
Soup  so  prepared. 

Skill,  skip,  v.i. — skipped,  skipping.  [Akin 
to  Sw.  skimpa,  to  run,  skumpa,  skompa, 
to  skip.]  To  fetch  quick  leaps  or  bounds; 
to  spring;  to  jump  lightly;  to  pass  without 
notice  in  reading;  to  make  omissions  in 
writing:  often  followed  by  over. — v.t.  To 
pass  with  a  bound ;  to  pass  over  intention- 
ally in  reading.— n.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a 
spring.— Skip-jack,  n.  An  upstart;  a 
name  given  to  certain  beetles,  from  their 
being  able  to  spring  into  the  air,  and  thus 
regain  their  feet  when  laid  on  their  backs. — 
Skipper,  skip'er,  n.  One  who  skips;  the 
cheese  maggot. —.Skipping,  skip'ing,  p. 
and  a.  Given  to  skips;  moving  with  leaps. 
—Skippingly,  skip'ing-li,  adv.  By  skips 
or  leaps.— Skipping-rope,  n.  A  small 
rope  which  young  persons  swing  under 
their  feet  and  over  their  heads  in  play. 

Skip,  skip,  n.  [A.Sax.  seep,  a  box,  basket, 
&c.J  A  box  or  basket  for  raising  material 
from  mines;  a  large  basket  on  wheels. 

Skip,  skip,  n.  [Icel.  skipa,  to  place  in  order, 
to  arrange.]  In  the  games  of  bowls  and 
curling,  an  experienced  player  chosen  by 
each  of,  the  rival  sides  as  their  director  or 
captain. 

Skipper,  skip'er,  n.  [D.  schipper,  lit.  a 
shipper,  from  schip,  a  ship.  Ship.]  The 
master  of  a  small  trading  or  merchant  ves- 
sel; a  sea  captain. 

Skirmish,  skeVmish,  n.  [O.Fr.  eskermir, 
to  fence;  It.  schermire;  from  O.H.G.  skir- 
man,  to  fight,  to  defend  one's  self,  from 
skirm,  a  shield.]  A  slight  fight  in  war, 
especially  between  small  parties;  a  short, 
desultory  kind  of  engagement;  a  short  con- 
test of  any  kind;  a  contention. — v.i.  To 
fight  slightly  or  in  small  parties.— Skir- 
misher, sker'mish-er,  n.  One  that  skir- 
mishes. 

Skirret,  skir'et,  n.  [Contr.  for  sugar-root, 
the  root  containing  much  sugar.]  An 
Asiatic  plant,  the  water-parsnep,  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  its  esculent  tuberous  root, 
somewhat  resembling  the  parsnep. 

Skirrhus,  skir'rus,  n.    Scirrhus. 

Skirt,  skert,  n.  [The  older  form  of  shirt.] 
The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or  other 
garment ;  the  edge  of  any  part  of  dress ; 
border;  margin;  extreme  part;  a  woman's 
garment  like  a  petticoat;  the  diaphragm 
or  midriff  in  animals.— v.t.  To  border;  to 
form  the  border  or  edge  of;  to  run  along 
the  edge  of. — v.i.   To  be  on  the  border. — 
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Skirl   dunce.    ■       A    dm  •   mhU  b    thf 

performer  a     ompaniee  by  wa     tig  her  flow 
Hklrtlllfl  Mate 

rial  foi  in. d.  11  1  1    ,1  ,.,,| 

Skirting- board,  «.    The  1. 
round  t  be  bottom  ol  the  wuii  ol  a  ro. 

Skil,    skit,    v       I  limn    A  I  III     a 

■hooting,  from  ><  edtan,  to  1  bout  '   Si  ■ 
A  satirical  or  saruaBl  Ic  at  quill 

ade;     a       qulb,  Skltllnll,     ll  II   I    b,     « 

[Oomp.  Prov.E  frighl 

•  11.  d  ,  shy;   want. ui  ;   \ 

tickle        Skllllslllv,  Bkil  In    a 

■kittiafa  "1:11111.  1        MiillKlllll-ss,  :  kifisb- 

nes,  11.     The  qualltj  ol  bi  iu|   .  klttl  b;  shy- 
ness; fickleness;  warn  QDni 

skiiihs,  skit '\/.,  ,1  Pi.  [From  item  of  a. 
Bax.  toeotan,  to   shoot,  i,.  .t,  at 

(Skit,  Shoot.)    Shuttle  le  the  nud<  word.] 

A   game  pla.v  d   with  nine  pins  Bet  Upright 
at  one  end  of  a  skittle  alley,  the  obji 
the  player  being  to  knock  them  over  with 
w  throws  as  possible  ol  a  ball      Skil- 

tle-alley,  Bkltile-gronnd,  n    An  ob- 
long court  m  which  ii..  gam<  ol  skittles  is 

played.     Skilllc-liall,  11.    A.I 

wood  for  throwing  at  the  pins  in  skittles. 

Skiver,  skl'ver,  n.  [Akin  to  skive]  An 
inferior  leather  made  of  split  sheep-skin. 

Skonce,  skons.    Sconce. 

Skorodite,  skor'o-dlt,  n.    Scorodite. 

Skua.  Skua-mill.  skQ'a,  n.  [N.  skua, 
Icel.  skiifr,  the  skua.]  A  powerful  predatory 
bird  of  the  gull  family  with  strong  hooked 
beak  and  claws. 

Skulk,  skulk,  v.i.  [Dan.  skulke,  to  sneak, 
allied  to  skiule,  Icel.  skjdl,  a  cover,  a  hid- 
ing-place.] To  lurk;  to  keep  in  a  place  of 
concealment;  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  a 
sneaking  manner;  to  shun  doing  one's  duty. 
—Skulk,  Skulker,  skulk,  skul'ker,  n. 
A  person  who  skulks  or  avoids  performing 
duties.— Skulkingly;  skul'king-li,  adv. 
In  a  skulking  manner. 

Skull,  skul,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  skull,  skoll, 
a  bowl  or  drinking-cup;  Dan.  skal,  a  shell, 
hjerneskal,  the  skull  (lit.  brain-shell);  the 
skull  being  so  called  from  forming  a  kind 
of  vessel.  Allied  to  scale  (of  a  balance) 
and  to  shell.]  The  cranium  or  bony  caso 
that  forms  the  framework  of  the  head  and 
incloses  the  brain  ;  the  brain  as  the  seat  of 
intelligence.— Skull-cap,  n.  A  cap  fitting 
closely  to  the  head  or  skull.— Skulless, 
skul'les,  a.    Having  no  skull. 

Skulpln,  skul'pin,  n.    Sculpin. 

Skunk,  skungk,  n.  [Contr.  from  native 
American  seganku.]  An  American  car- 
nivorous quadruped  of  the  weasel  family, 
provided  with  glands  from  which  the  ani- 
mal can  emit  at  pleasure  an  extremely 
fetid  fluid;  metaphor,  a  worthless,  low  fel- 
low. 

Skupshtina,  skopsh'tm"a,  n.  [Servian.] 
The  Parliament  of  Servia. 

Skurry,  skur'ri,  n.  and  v.    Scurry. 

Sky,  ski,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  sky,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  sky,  a  cloud;  allied  to  A.Sax.  scua,  a 
shade;  also  to  E.  shade.  Shade.]  The 
apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven;  the  fir- 
mament; that  portion  of  the  ethereal  region 
in  which  meteorological  phenomena  take 
place;  the  region  of  clouds:  the  plural  skies 
is  often  used  in  the  same  sense;  weather; 
climate.— Open  sky,  open  air;  sky  with  no 
intervening  cover  or  shelter— v.t.  To  sky  a 
picture,  to  give  it  a  high  position  above  the 
line  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions;  at 
cricket,  to  hit  a  ball  high  up  into  the  air. — 
Sky-bine,  a.  Of  the  blue  colour  of  the 
sky.— Sky-born,  a.  Of  heavenly  birth.— 
Sky-coloured,  «.  Like  the  sky  in  colour; 
blue;  azure.— Skyey,  skl'i,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  sky;  ethereal—  Sky-high,  a.  High 
as  the  sky;  very  high.— Sky-lark,  11.  A 
lark  that  mounts  and  sings  as  it  flies,  the 
common  lark  of  Britain. — Sky-larking, 
n.  Sportive  gambols  in  the  rigging  of  a 
ship;  frolicking  or  tricks  of  various  kinds. 
— Sky-light,  n.  A  window  placed  in  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  having  the  same  slope; 
a  glazed  aperture  in  a  ship's  deck.— Sky- 
pilot,  n.  Minister,  preacher.  (Colloq.) — 
Sky-rocket,  n.     A  rocket  that  ascends 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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high  and  burns  us  it  flies;  a  species  of  On 
work.— Sky-nail,   n.     A  sail  in  a  square 
rigged  vessel,  next  above  the  loyal:  some- 
times called  a  Sky-aoraptr  when  it  is  tri- 
angular.—Sky-scraper,  n.  A  high  build- 
ing   of    many    stories    in    Now   York   and 
elsewhere,    for    business    offices   on    sites 
where  ground  space  is  scarco.— Sky  waird, 
ski'werd,  a.  and  adv.    Toward  the  sky. 
Slab,  slab.  a.  [Comp.  Icel.  slubb,  nnul,  mire; 
Ir  slaib,  mad.]    Thick  and  slimy;  viscous. 
— Slahby.    slab'i,    a.     Viscous;    muddy; 
slimy;  sloppy. 

Slab,  slab,  n.  [Perhaps  for  skhib,  and 
allied  to  Sc.  skclb,  a  thin  slice,  E.  shelf.]  A 
thin  flat  regularly  shaped  piece  of  anything, 
as  of  marble  or  other  stone;  an  outside 
piece  taken  from  round  timber  in  sawing  it 
into  boards,  planks,  &c. 
Slabber,  slab'er,  v.i.  [Same  asD.  and  L.G. 
$labberen,  G.  schlabbern,  to  slabber,  freqs. 
of  slabben,  schlabben,  to  lap;  slaver  is  akin.] 
To  let  the  saliva  fall  from  the  mouth  care- 
lessly ;  to  drivel ;  to  slaver.— v.t.  To  sup  up 
hastily,  as  liquid  food;  to  beslobber;  to 
besmear.  —  n.  Slimy  moisture  from  the 
mouth;  slaver. 

Slack,  slak,  a.    [A.Sax.  sleac,  slack,  slow= 
O  D.  and  L.G.  slakk,  Icel.  slakr,  Sw.  slak; 
same  root  (with  s  prefixed)  as  L.  languidus, 
languid,  laxus,  lax.  Languish.]  Not  tense 
or  tightly  drawn ;   loose ;   relaxed ;   back- 
ward; not  using  due  diligence;  not  earnest 
or  eager;   not  in  a  press  of  business;  not 
busy;  dull  as  regards  trade.— Slack  water, 
the  time  when  the  tide  runs  slowly,  between 
ebb  and  flow.— adv.  In  a  slack  manner.  —  n. 
The  part  of  a  rope  that  hangs  loose;  small 
coal  screened  from  household  or  furnace 
coal  of  good  quality.— Slack,  Slacken, 
slak'n,  v.i.    To  become  less  tense  or  tight; 
to  become  remiss  or  backward;  to  become 
less  violent ;  to  abate ;  to  languish ;  to  flag. 
— v.t.  To  lessen  the  tension  of;  to  loosen; 
to  relax;  to  remit  for  want  of  eagerness;  to 
abate;  to  retard;   to  repress;  to  check- 
Slacker,  slak'er,  n.     One  who  performs 
his  work  or  duties  remissly.  —  Slack  ly, 
slak'li,  adv.    In  a  slack  manner;  loosely; 
negligently;  remissly.— Slackness,  slak'- 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  slack;  looseness; 
remissness ;  inattention  ;  slowness. 
Slack,  slak,  v.t.  and  i.    Same  as  Slake. 
Slag,  slag,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  slagg,  G.  schlacke, 
slag;  comp.  Icel.  slagna,  to  flow  over;  slag, 
slagi,  dampness.]    The  scoria  from  a  smelt- 
ing furnace  or  from  a  volcano;   vitrified 
mineral  matter  removed  in  the  reduction 
of  metals;   the  fused  dross  of  metal  in  a 
smelting  furnace.— Slaggy,  slag'i,  a.   Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  slag. 
Slalu,  slan,  pp.  of  slay. 
Slake,  slak,  v.t.  —  slaked,  slaking.    [Icel. 
slokva,  to   slake;   Sw.   slacka,  to   quench 
thirst;  akin  to  slack.]    To  quench  (thirst, 
fire,  rage)  ;   to  extinguish ;   to   abate ;   to 
reduce  (quicklime)  to  the  state  of  powder 
by  mixing  with  water.— v.i.  To  be  quenched; 
to  become  extinct;  to  slacken;  to  abate;  to 
decrease.— Slakeless,  slak'les,  a.    Inca- 
pable of  being  slaked ;  quenchless. 
Slain,    slam,    v.t.  —  slammed,   slamming. 
[Same  as  Icel.  slcema,  slamra,  to  swing,  to 
slam;   comp.   Sw.  slamra,  to  jingle.]    To 
close  (a  door,  a  lid)  with  force  and  noise ; 
to  shut  with  violence;   to  bang.— v.i  To 
shut  or  be  closed  violently  or  noisily,  as  a 
door.— n.  A  violent  shutting  of  a  door;  at 
bridge,  thirteen   tricks   is  called  a  grand 
slam,  and  twelve,  a  little  slam. 
Slander,  slan'der,  n.    [O.E.  sclaunder,  es- 
claundre,  from  Fr.  esclandre,  from  L.  scan- 
dalum,  Gr.  skandalon;  so  that  this  word  is 
simply  scandal  in  another  form.]    A  false 
tale   or   report   maliciously   uttered,    and 
tending  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another; 
the  uttering  of  such  reports;   aspersion; 
defamation;   detraction.— v.t.    To  defame 
by  slander ;  to  injure  by  maliciously  utter- 
ing a  false  report  respecting;  to  calumniate. 
—Slanderer,   slan'der'er,    n.    One   who 
slanders ;    a   calumniator ;    a   defamer.  — 
Slanderous,  slan'der-us,  a.     Given  to 
slander  ;  uttering  slander;  containing  slan- 
der or  defamation;  calumnious.  —  Slan." 


deronsly,    slan'der -us -11,    adv.     In   a 

slanderous  maimer;  caliunniously.  — Slllli- 
deroiiHiiCM.s,  slan'der  us  Mf,  it, 
Blanffi  slang,  n.    [Connected  with  siinv. 
being    originally   abusive  language  hurled 
at  a  person.)    Colloquial  language  current 
among  a  certain  class  or  classes,  educated 
or    uneducated,    but    having    hardly    the 
stamp  of  general  approval,  and  often  to  be 
regarded  as  inelegant,  incorrect,  or  even 
vulgar:    often    used    adjectively    (a   slang 
word  or  expression).— v.i.  To  use  slang;  to 
engage  in  vulgar,  abusive  language. —  v.t. 
To  address  with  slang  or  ribaldry;  to  abuse 
with  vulgar  language.—  Slailgey.SlaiiKy, 
slang'i,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  slang;  addicted 
to  the  use  of  slang. 
Slank,  slangk,  a  pret.  of  slink. 
Slant,  slant,  a.    [Akin  to  Prov.E.  slent,  to 
slope;  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide  or  glide  down; 
perhaps  also  to  slide.]    Sloping;  oblique; 
inclined  from  a  direct  line,  whether  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular.  —  v.t.    To  give  a 
slant  or  sloping  direction  to.— v.i.  To  slope; 
to  lie  obliquely.— n.   An  oblique  direction 
or  plane;  a  slope.— Slantingly,  slan'ting- 
li,  adv.    In  a  slanting  manner.— Slant  ly, 
Slantwise,  slant'li,  slant'wiz,  adv.    Ob- 
liquely; in  an  inclined  direction. 
Slap,  slap,  n.    [Same  as  L.G.  slappe,  G. 
schlappe,  a  slap,  slappen,  schlappen,  to  slap; 
probably  from  the  sound.]    A  blow  given 
with   the   open  hand,  or  with  something 
broad.—  v.t.— slapped,  slapping.     To  strike 
with  the  open  hand,  or  with   something 
broad.— adv.   With  a  sudden  and  violent 
blow;  plump.— Slap-dasli,  adv.    All  at 
once;   in  a  careless  manner;  at  random. 
(Colloq.) 

Slash,  slash,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  esclescher,  escli- 
scher,  from  O.H..G.  slizan,  to  split  =  E.  to 
slit.    Slit.)    To  cut  by  striking  at  random; 
to  cut  with  long  incisions;  to  slit  (to  slash  a 
garment).— v.i.   To  strike  at  random  with 
an  edged  instrument.—  n.   A  long  cut;   a 
cut  made  at  random;    a  large  slit  in  the 
thighs  and  arms  of  old  dresses,  to  show  a 
rich  coloured  lining  through  the  openings.— 
Slashed,  slash t,  p.  and  a.    Cut  with  a 
slash  or  slashes;  gashed;  having  slashes  or 
long  narrow  openings,  as  a  sleeve,  Ac- 
Slashing,  slash'ing,  p.  and  a.     Cutting 
up,  sarcastic,  or  severe  (slashing  criticism). 
Slat,  slat,  n.    [Perhaps  akin  to  slate  or  slit.] 
A  long  narrow  slip  of  wood,  as  in  a  Venetian 
blind.— v.i.  To  strike  against  the  mast  with 
a  flapping  sound  of  the  sails. 
Slate,  slat,  n.    [O.E.  and  Sc.  sclate,  O.Fr. 
esclat  (Fr.  e'clat),  a  splinter,  from  esclater, 
to  fly  in  splinters,  from  O.H.G.  slizan,  to 
split  (E.  to  slit).]    A  name  common  to  such 
rocks  as  are  capable  of  being  split  readily  into 
thin  laminae  in  accordance  with  the  planes 
of  cleavage;  a  slab  or  thin  piece  of  smooth 
argillaceous  stone,  used  for  covering  build- 
ings ;  a  tablet  for  writing  upon,  formed  of 
slate,  or  of  an  imitation  of  slate.— v.t. — 
slated,  slating.     To   cover  with  slates.  — 
Slate-clay,  n.  A  sort  of  hard  fissile  shale. 
—Slate-gray,   a.      Gray  with   a  bluish 
tinge.  —  Slate-pencil,  n.     A  pencil  of 
soft  slate,  used  for  writing  on  slate  tablets 
in  schools,  &c— Slater,  sla'ter,  n.    One 
whose  occupation  is  to  slate  buildings;   a 
popular  name  given  to  small  crustaceous 
animals  belonging  to  the  isopods.— Slati- 
ness,  sla'ti-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
slaty;  slaty  character.— Slating,  sla'ting, 
n.    The  operation  of  covering  roofs  with 
slates;  the  slates  thus  put  on.— Slaty,  sla'- 
ti,  a.    Resembling  slate,  having  the  nature 
or   properties   of   slate.  —  Slaty   cleavage, 
cleavage  of  rocks  into  thin  plates  or  laminae 
in  planes  oblique  to  the  stratification. 
Slattern,  slat'ern,  n.    [From  Prov.E.  slat- 
ter,  to  spill  carelessly,  to  waste;  akin  to 
Icel.  sletta,  to  squirt;  or  akin  to  G.  schlot- 
terig,  negligent;  D.  slodderen,  to  hang  and 
flap.]    A  woman  who  suffers  her  clothes 
and  house  to  be  in  disorder;   one  who  is 
not  tidy;  a  slut.— a.  Resembling  a  slattern; 
slovenly;  slatternly.  —  Slatternliness, 
slat'ern-li-nes,  n.    State  of  being  slatternly. 
—Slatternly,  slat'ern-li,  a.     Pertaining 
to  a  slattern;  sluttish. 


SLEDGE 

Slaughter,  Bla/ter,  n.    [From  the  Btem  0 
slay;  same  as  Icel.  sldtr,  raw  flesh,  aldtm 
to  slaughter.    Hi.ay.I    The  act  of  slayin 
or  killing;  great  d<  Btruction  of  life  by  r|< 
lent  means;  carnage;    butchery;   a  killin 
ot  !,■  asts  for  market.— v.t.  To  slay;  to  BUT 
sacre  ;  to  butcher ;  to  kill  for  the  market. 
Slaughterer,    Hla/ter-or,    v.      One   wl, 
slaughters;  a  person  employed  in  alaughtt 
ing;   a  butcher.— Slaughtcr-hous*-, 
A  house  where  beasts  are  killed  for  ti, 
market;    an  abattoir.  —  Slaughterous' 
sla/ter-us,  a.    Bent  on  killing;  murderou 
-  SlaimhteroiiHly,    sla/ter-us-li,  ad- 
Murderously. 

Slav,  slav,  n.    One  of  a  race  of 
Europe,   comprising  the  Russians,  Bulgi 
riaiiB,  Servians,   Poles,   Bohemians,  &c. 
Slavic,  Slavonic,  Slavonian,  slav'il 
sla-von'ik,  sla-vo'ni-an,   a.     Pertaining  1 
the  Slavs  or  Slavonians,   or  to  their  lai 
guage.— n.  The  language  of  the  Slavs,  1> 
longing  to  the  family  of  Aryan  tongues. 
Slave,  slav,  n.    [Fr.  esclave,  from  G.  skim 
originally  a  Slavonian,  a  captive  Slavoniar 
A  bond-servant;  a  person  who  is  whol 
subject  to  the  will  of  another;  a  huma 
being  who  is  the  property  of  another;  01 
wholly  under  the  dominion  of  any  pow< 
(a   slave   to  passion,  to  fear);   an   abjc 
wretch ;  a  drudge.    (Slave  is  used  in  tl  • 
formation  of  various  self-explanatory  coi 
pounds,    as    slave -breeder,    slave-catche 
slave-dealer,    slave-market,    slave-merchai 
slave-owner,  kc.)— v.i.— slaved,  slaving.    rJ 
drudge;   to  toil;   to  labour  as  a  slave. 
Slave-born,  a.  Born  in  slavery.— Slav> 
driver,  n.    An  overseer  of  slaves  at  tht 
work ;  hence,  a  severe  or  cruel  master. 
Slave-grown,  a.    Grown  «r  produced' 
slave  labour.  —  Slave-holder,  n.    Oi 
who  owns  slaves.— Slaver,  sla'ver,  n. 
person  engaged  in  the  slave-trade;  a  slav 
trader;  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trao 
—Slavery,  sla'ver-i,  n.    The  state  or  cc 
dition  of  a  slave;  bondage;  complete  su 
jection;   the  system  of   keeping  or  hoi. 
ing  slaves;  exhausting  and  mean  laboi 
drudgery.    .'.  Syn.   under  Servitude. 
Slave-trade,  n.     The  business  of  pi 
chasing  or  stealing  men  and  women,  ai 
selling  them  for  slaves.— Slavish,  sia'vis 
a.    Pertaining  to  slaves;  such  as  become! 
slave;   servile;   consisting  in  drudgery. 
Slavishly,  sla'vish-li,  adv.    In  a  slavi 
manner.  —  Slavishness,  sla'vish-nes, 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  slavish. 
Slaver,  slav'er,    v.i.     [Icel.  slafr,  slav/ 
slafra,  to  slaver ;  akin  to  slabber,  slobbf 
To   suffer   the   spittle   to  issue  from  t 
mouth ;  to  be  besmeared  with  saliva.-* 
To  smear  with  saliva.— n.  Saliva  drivelu  ' 
from  the  mouth;  drivel.— Slaverer,  sla 
er-er,  n.    One  who  slavers. 
Slavonic.    Under  Slav. 
Slay,  sla,  v.t.— pret.  slew;  pp.  slain.   [ 
Sax",  slahan,  or  contr.  sledn,  to  beat,  to  su 
D.  slaan,  Icel.  sld,  Goth,  slahan,  G.  schlag 
akin  slaughter,  sledge  (-hammer).]   To  1 
to  death  in  any  violent  or  sudden  mann 
to  kill;  to  destroy;  to  ruin— Slayer,  sla 
n.    One  that  slays;  a  killer;  a  murderer. 
Slay,  sla,  n.  A  weaver's  reed;  a  sley.  Sli 
Sleave,  slev,  n.     [Probably  akin  to  si 
comp.  G.  schleife,  a  loop,  a  knot]    Soft  fl 
or  unspun  silk  used  for  weaving.    (Shak. 
Sleazy,  sle'zi,  a.  [Comp.  G.  schleiszig,  w< 
out,  thread-bare,  from  schleiszen,  to  sp 
to  wear  out.   Slit.]  Thin;  flimsy;  want 
firmness  of  texture  (sleazy  silk  or  muslin 
Sled,  sled,  n.    [D.  slede,  sleede,  a  sled;  D 
slcede,  Icel.  sledi;  from  stem  of  slide.] 
sledge.— v.t— sledded,  sledding.    To  con, 
or  transport  on  a  sled. 
Sledge,  Sledge-hammer,  slej,  m. 
Sax.  slecge,  a  hammer,  from  slahan,  stag 
to  strike,  to  slay ;  so  Icel.  sleggia,  a  slec 
hammer.    Slay.]    A  large  heavy  ham  1. 
used  chiefly  by  smiths. 
Sledge,  slej,  n.    [Formed  from  sled, .or  1 
haps  directly  from  D.  sleedie,  dim.  of  sic 
a  sled.]    A  vehicle  mounted  on  runners 
the  conveyance  of  loads  over  snow  or 
or  the  bare  ground;  a  sled;  a  travel 
carriage  mounted  on  runners;   a   slei 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  «. 
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m«  hurdle  on  whloh  traitors  were  formerly 

r:i\vn   tO  8X(  CUtion.      V.t,   and    i.     tl  edged, 

\tdgi*o.    To  convej  or  travel  In  a 

Sledge-cbalr.  a.    a  chair 

iounUvd  on  runners  and  propi  Hod  on  the 

'" 

I  ,  K  [Icel.  slikr,  smooth,  sleek; 

i  with  LoeL  sitikjn,  Dan.  eUJUbe, 

,  bck  I     Having  an  oven,  Hinuoth  Burface; 

in    huir  smooth;  glossy  (sl<rk  liair) 

o  make  Bleek;   to  render  smooth, 

•    to  soothe  ,  to  calm. 

leeli  l>         k  li,  <!</!'.     In  n  sleek  manner; 

!o«»»ily  .-   Sleekness,   slckncs,    n.     The 

!    being  sleek      Mick),  slck'i,  ((. 

)( a  sleek  or  smooth  appearanoa. 

eep.  alSPi  v.i. — pret.  and  pp.  slept.    [A. 

ax.  thi(}Ht;i,  sUpan;  1>.  and   L.G.  slapen, 

tpan,  G.  schlafin,  to  sleep;  akm  to 

',  loose,  relaxed.]    To  he  in 

Kit  well-known  state  in  which  there  is  a 

p  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 

if  the  body  and  mind,  and  which 

cally   necessary  to  bodily  health; 

ad;   to  lie  in  the  grave;  to  be  at 

st,  to  be  dormant  or  inactive  (the  ques- 

pa  for  the  present);   to  assume  a 

regards  vegetable  functions  ana- 

1008  to  the  sleeping  of  animals. — v.t.  To 

ileeping:  with  away  (to  .sleep  away 

ie  time);  to  get  rid  of,  overcome,  or  re- 

\cr  from  by  sleeping:   usually  with  *>ff 

off  a  tit  of  sickness).—  n.  A. Sax. 

:  I     shut  p.    Goth,    sleps,  G.  schlctf.] 

oat  state  of  an  animal  in  which  the  senses 

c  more   or  less  unaffected  by  external 

tvjects  and  the  fancy  or  imagination  only 

active,  and  which  is  necessary  to  recruit 

oth  body  and  mind;  slumber;  death;  rest 

.  the  grave  .—Slop  of  plants,  a  state  of 

ants  at  night  when  their  flowers  close, 

M  leaves  change  their  positions,  and  fold 

icmselves  together.— Sleeper,  slep'er,  n. 

\  person  or   an  animal  that  sleeps;   an 

'limal  that  lies  dormant;  a  piece  of  timber 

i  which  are  laid  the  ground  joists  of  a 

oor;  a  beam  on  or  near  the  ground  for  the 

ipport  of   some  superstructure;   rail,  a 

iam  of  wood,  &c,  embedded  in  the  ground 

•  sustain  the  rails,  which  are  usually  fixed 

•  the  sleepers  by  means  of  cast-iron  sup- 
iirts  called  chairs.  —  Sleepily,  slcp'i-li, 
jfc.  In  a  sleepy  manner.— Sleepiness, 
:ep'i-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
feepy.  —  Sleeping,  slep'ing,  p.  and  a. 
leposing  in  sleep;  pertaining  to  sleep. — 
Sleeping  partner,  a  dormant  partner.  Un- 
ur  Dormant. — Sleeping  sickness,  a  tropical 
frican  disease  due  to  microscopic  animals 
troduced  into  the  blood  by  the  bites  of 
ietse  flies.— Sleeping-carriage,  n.  A 
|.ilway  carriage  fitted  up  with  berths  for 
iissengers  during  night  travel.  —  Sleep- 
'SS,  sleples,  a.  Without  sleep ;  wakeful ; 
iving  no  rest;  never  resting.  —  Sleep- 
•ssly,  slep'les-li,  adv.  In  a  sleepless 
anner.— Sleeplessness,  sleples-nes,  n. 
be  state  of  being  sleepless;  a  morbid 
ability  to  sleep.  —  Sleep-walker  ,  n. 

somnambulist.  —  Sleep-walking,  n. 
mmambulism.— Sleepy,  slep'i,  a.  Drow- 
|;  inclined  to  or  overcome  by  sleep; 
nding  to  induce  sleep;  heavy;  inactive; 
4ggish. 

cet,  slet,  n.  [Akin  to  N.  sletta;  Icel. 
ii/dda,  Dan.  slud,  G.  schlosse,  sleet.]  Rain 
ingled  with  hail  or  snow. — v.i.  To  snow 
;  hail  with  a  mixture  of  rain.— Sleeti- 
ess,  slet'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
;ety.— Sleety,  slet'i,  a.  Consisting  of 
Jet;  characterized  by  sleet. 
eeve,  slev,  n.  [A.Sax.  slife,  a  sleeve; 
H.G.  slauf,  clothing;  from  root  of  slip.) 
ae  part  of  a  garment  that  is  fitted  to  cover 
e  arm.— To  laugh  in  our  sleeve,  to  laugh 
ivately  or  un perceived.  —  v.t.  —  sleeved, 
'.eving.  To  furnish  with  sleeves;  to  put 
sleeves.— Sleeve-button,  n.  A  button 
fasten  the  sleeve  or  wristband.  — 
leeved,  slevd,  a.  Having  sleeves.  — 
leevoless,  slevles,  a.  Having  no  sleeves; 
inting  a  cover,  pretext,  or  palliation; 
sultless;  bootless  (a  sleeveless  errand). — 
leeve-link,  n.  A  contrivance  consist- 
g  of  two  buttons  or  studs  connected  by  a 
)k  for  fastening  the  sleeve  or  wristband. 
Sleeve  valve,  n.    Cylindrical  tube  or 


tubee  irltb  opening!  to  riftoeer  with  those 
nt  thr  engine  cylinder, 

S1CI'\C,  :  lev.   li.      M.l    \  V  I   . 

Slrr/v  Siiazy. 

Rletghi  I llfti   ".     |I>    sltr.  a  contr.  form  of 

$letdt,  a  tied.    Si.i;n.|    A  vehicle  mounted 

00  runners  for  transporting  persons OD  the 
snow  or  loe,  ot  a  '  elegaul  form  than  ■ 

sledge.        Slei^ll-lM-II,    n.      A    ;-tnall    bell 

attached  tO  a  ueigfa  or  its  bai  n<  U  to  give 

notice  oi  1 1  •  approach 

Sleight,  sin,  ii.    [From  O.B.  tUtoh,  tUgh, 

sly,   like  htight   from   high',    so    Icel.   tlOBQth, 

sImh'ss.  from  sloiir,  aly.     Si.y  I    An  artful 
tuck;    |    brink    or   feu!    so  de\  terously   pi  i 

formed  tbat  the  lnaniur  of  performance 

.pes    observation ;    ile\terous    practice; 

(icMeiity     Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain; 

prestidigitation. 
Blender,  slen'der,  a.    [8ame  as  O.D.  slin- 

dcr.  thin,  slender;  eonip.  J),  sltvth  n  u, 
sliddi  ii ii,  to  wriggle,  L.G.  slinderii,  to  glide; 
akin  elide.  |  Small  in  diameter  or  feh.il 
compared  with  the  length;  not  thick;  slim; 
thin;  weak;  slight  (slender  hope);  incon- 
siderable; insufficient;  inadequate;  meagre 
(slnider  means).— Slenderly,  Blen'der-li, 
adv.  Slightly;  feebly;  inadequately;  meagre- 
ly.— Sleuderness,  slen'der-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  slender;  slimness; 
slightness;  smalluess. 

Slept,  slept,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sleep. 

Sleuth-hound,  sloth 'hound,  n.  [Icel. 
sldth,  the  slot  or  track  of  an  animal.  Slot.] 
A  blood-hound. 

Slew,  slu,  pret.  of  slay. 

Slew,  slu,  v.t.    To  slue. 

Sley,  sla,  n.  [A.Sax.  slae,  a  sley;  Icel.  sld, 
a  bar,  bolt;  akin  verb  to  slay.]  A  weaver's 
reed.— v.t.  To  separate  or  part  into  threads. 

Sliee,  slis,  v.t.  —  sliced,  slicing.  [O.Fr. 
esclice,  a  slice,  a  splinter,  from  O.H.G. 
skleizan,  slizan,  G.  schleiszen,  to  break,  to 
split.  Akin  slate,  slit.]  To  cut  into  thin 
pieces,  or  to  cut  off  a  thin  broad  piece  from; 
to  cut  into  parts;  to  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 
— n.  A  thin  broad  piece  cut  off;  that  which 
is  thin  and  broad  like  a  slice;  a  broad  thin 
knife  for  serving  fish  at  table.— Slicer, 
sll'ser,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  slices. 

Slick,  slik,  n.  [L.G.  slick,  G.  schlich.]  The 
ore  of  a  metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when 
pounded  and  prepared  for  working. 

Slicken-sides,  slik'en-sldz,  n.pl.  [From 
forming  a  sleek  or  smooth  surface  on  the 
sides  of  cavities.]  A  variety  of  galena 
lining  the  walls  of  small  fissures;  mining, 
the  polished  striated  surfaces  of  joints, 
beds,  or  fissures  of  rocks,  glazed  over  with 
a  film  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  matter. 

Slide,  slid,  v.i.  —  pret.  slid,  sometimes 
slided,  pp.  slid,  slidden,  ppr.  sliding.  [A. 
Sax.  slidan,  to  slide;  O.G.  sliten,  to  slide; 
G.  schlitten,  a  sledge;  Lith.  slidus,  slippery- 
Sledge  (the  vehicle)  and  sled  are  allied.]  To 
move  along  a  surface  by  slipping;  to  slip;  to 
glide ;  to  amuse  one's  self  with  gliding  over 
a  surface  of  ice;  to  pass  along  smoothly; 
to  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  one 
state  to  another,  generally  from  a  better 
to  a  worse.— v.i.  To  thrust  smoothly  along; 
to  thrust  or  push  forward  by  slipping;  to 
pass  or  put  imperceptibly;  to  slip.— n.  A 
smooth  and  easy  passage;  a  prepared 
smooth  surface  of  ice  for  sliding  on;  an 
inclined  plane  for  facilitating  the  descent 
of  heavy  bodies;  that  part  of  an  instrument 
or  apparatus  which  slides  or  is  slipped  into 
or  out  of  place.— Slider,  sll'der,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  slides ;  the  part  of  an 
instrument  that  slides. — Slide-rest,  n. 
An  appendage  to  the  turning-lathe  for 
holding  and  resting  the  cutting-tool,_  and 
ensuring  accuracy  in  its  motion. — Slide- 
valve,  n.  A  kind  of  valve  regulating  the 
admission  or  escape  of  steam  or  water  in 
machinery.— Sliding,  sll'ding,  a.  Made 
so  as  to  slide  freely;  fitted  for  sliding.— n. 
The  act  of  one  who  slides;  lapse;  back- 
sliding; the  slipping  of  a  body  along  a  sur- 
face— Slidlng-rule,  Slide-rule,  n.  A 
mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  one  of  which  slides  along  the 
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Slight,  slit,  a.  (Same  iiho  L.G  iMpftLD. 
elecht,  plain,  eon, un, n,   mean;    Icel. 

:  h.    common ;   <:.    tchlecht,   ira 
plain,  had;  lit  perhaps  'beat*  noul  imooth', 
the  root  being  that  ol  tlay  )    Nol  decidedly 
marked ;    email:   trifling ;   Ini  Ignifli  ant  la 

Blight  difb  i.  iii •■  )  ■    i  forcible  (a 

slight  impulse  (ir  effort);   ooi   levi 

serious  (a  Blight  pain);  not  thoi 

i ation);  not  firm 

or  of  strong  construct  ion  ,    *]im;    Blender; 

paltry;  contemptible.—?!.  A  moderate  enow 

of  disrespect;  contempt  shown  by  i. 

or  inattention;  intentional  disregard— v.t. 

To  treat  as  unworthy  of  nol 
intentionally;    to    treat    with    intenl 
neglect   or  superciliousness.  —  Migjiler, 
siller,  v.     One  who  slights  or    i 
Sllglltlliuly,  sli'ting-li,  adv.     Jo  a  slight- 
ing manner;   with  disrespect.—  Slightly, 
slit'li,  adv.    In  a  slight  manner  or  measure; 
in  a  small  degree;  but  little;  somewhat. — 
Midlines*,  slit'nes,  n.     The  quality  of 
being  slight;  smallness;  weakness;  want  of 
strength;  triviality. 

Silly,  sli'li,  adv.    Slyly,  under  Sly. 

Slim,  slim,  a.  [Same  as  D.  slim,  L.G. 
slimm,  Dan.  and  Sw.  sleni,  Icel.  slaemr,  G. 
8chlimm,  all  with  the  stronger  sense  of  bad.] 
Slender;  of  small  diameter  or  thickness  in 
proportion  to  height;  slight;  unsubstantial; 
not  executed  with  due  thoroughness;  cun- 
ning (S.  Africa).  —  SI i linn isli,  slim'ish, 
o.  Somewhat  slim.— Slimness,  slim'nes, 
n.    State  or  quality  of  being  slim. 

Slime,  slim,  n.  [A.Sax.  slim,  Icel.  slim, 
D.  slijm,  G.  schleim,  slime,  slimy  matter, 
mucilage,  &c;  allied  to  G.  schlamm,  mud, 
perhaps  to  lime,  loam.]  A  soft,  ropy,  or 
glutinous  substance  ;  soft  moist  earth  hav- 
ing an  adhesive  quality;  viscous  mud; 
asphalt  or  bitumen  (O.T.);  a  mucous  or 
viscous  substance  exuded  from  the  bodies 
of  certain  animals;  fig.  anything  of  a 
clingingand  offensive  nature.— v.t.—  slimed, 
sliming.  To  cover  with  slime;  to  make 
slimy.  —  Slime-pit,  n.  An  asphalt  or 
bitumen  pit. —  Slimlness,  sli'mi-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  slimy;  viscosity.  — 
Slimy,  sli'mi,  a.  Abounding  with  slime; 
consisting  of  slime;  overspread  with  slime. 

Sliness,  sli'nes,  n.    Slyness,  under  Sly. 

Sling,  sling,  n.  [A.Sax.  slinge,  Sc.  slung, 
Sw.  slunga,  Icel.  slanga,  0»G.  slinga,  a 
sling;  G.  schlinge,  a  noose  or  snare.  See 
the  verb.]  An  instrument  for  throwing 
stones  or  bullets,  consisting  of  a  strap  or 
piece  of  leather  to  hold  the  missile  and 
two  strings  attached  to  it;  a  sweep  or  swing; 
a  sweeping  stroke;  a  hanging  bandage  in 
which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained ;  a  rope 
or  chain  specially  arranged  for  raising  or 
lowering  heavy  articles,  as  casks,  bales, 
&c;  the  strap  to  carry  a  rifle.— Sliitgs  of  a 
yard  (mm(.),  ropes  or  chains  which  suspend 
it  by  the  middle. — v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  slung. 
[A.Sax.  slingan,  to  sling,  to  swing;  Dan. 
slynge,  Sw.  slinga,  Icel.  slyngva,  G.  schlin- 
gen,  to  twist ;  same  root  as  Icel.  slangi,  G. 
schlange,  a  serpent.  Slink  is  akin.]  To 
throw  with  a  sling;  to  fling  or  hurl;  to  hang 
so  as  to  swing;  to  place  in  slings  in  order 
to  hoist  or  lower. — v.i.  To  move  with  long, 
swinging,  elastic  steps.— Slinger,  sling'er, 
n.    One  who  slings  or  uses  a  sling. 

Sling,  sling,  n.  [Comp.  L.G.  slingen,  G. 
schlingen,  to  swallow.]  An  American  drink 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water 
sweetened. 

Slink,  slingk,  v.i.— pret.  and  pp.  slunk  (pret. 
sometimes  slank).  [A.Sax.  slincan,  to  slink, 
Sw.  slinka;  iperhaps  from  root  of  sling.) 
To  sneak;  to  creep  away  meanly;  to  steal 
away. — v.t.   To  cast  prematurely:   said  of 
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the  fomale  of  a  beast.— a.  Born  or  cast 
l>i ('maturely,  as  a  calf.  —  n.  A  sneaking 
follow;  a  calf  brought  away  prematurely. 
Slip,  slip,  v.i.  —slipped  or  slip/,  flipping, 
[A.Sax  slipmi,  to  slip,  to  guide;  1).  slip- 
pen,  Dftn.  slipjie,  Icel.  sleppa,  G.  schlei/eii, 
to  slip. J  To  move  smootlily  along  a  sur- 
face; to  slide;  to  glide;  to  have  the  feet 
slide;  to  fall  by  a  false  step;  to  depart  or 
Withdraw  secretly;  to  sneak  or  slink:  with 
away,  to  fall  into  error  or  fault;  to  err; 
to  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly;  to 
glide;  to  enter  by  oversight :  with  in  or  into 
(some  errors  have  slipped  in);  to  escape 
insensibly,  especially  from  the  memory. — 
To  let  slip,  to  set  free  from  the  leash  or 
noose,  as  a  hound  straining  after  a  hare. — 
v.t.  To  put  secretly  or  unobserved  {slipped  it 
into  his  pocket);  to  let  loose  (to  slip  the 
hounds);  to  disengage  one's  self  from;  to 
cast  or  suffer  abortion  of;  to  make  a  slip  or 
slips  of  for  planting.— To  slip  off,  to  take 
off  noiselessly  or  hastily  (to  slip  off  one's 
shoes). — To  slip  on,  to  put  on  in  haste  or 
loosely.— To  slip  a  cable,  to  let  the  end  of 
it  run  out  of  the  ship  and  sail  without 
weighing  anchor. —  To  slip  the  leash,  to  dis- 
engage one's  self  from  a  leash.— n.  The  act 
of  slipping;  an  unintentional  error  or  fault; 
a  mistake  inadvertently  made  (a  slip  of  the 
pen) ;  a  departure  from  rectitude ;  a  venial 
transgression ;  an  indiscretion  ;  a  backslid- 
ing; a  twig  separated  from  the  stock  for 
planting  or  grafting;  a  scion  (perhaps  lit. 
a  twig  that  can  be  slipped  in) ;  a  leash  or 
string  by  which  a  dog  is  held;  a  long  narrow 
piece ;  a  strip  (a  slip  of  paper) ;  a  portion  of 
printed  matter  not  yet  formed  into  pages 
or  columns ;  a  proof  from  a  galley  of  type ; 
a  child's  pinafore;  a  loose  covering  or  case 
(pillow-s£tp) ;  an  inclined  plane  upon  which 
a  vessel  is  supported  while  building  or  upon 
which  she  is  hauled  up  for  repair;  also,  a 
contrivance  for  hauling  vessels  out  of  the 
water  for  repairs,  &c. ;  pottery,  ground  flint 
or  clay  mixed  in  water  till  of  the  consis- 
tence of  cream  for  making  porcelain;  geol. 
a  fault  or  dislocation  of  strata;  cricket,  one 
of  the  fielders  who  stands  behind  the  wicket 
on  the  off  side,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  back 
up  the  wicket-keeper ;  pi.  that  part  of  a 
theatre  at  the  sides  of  the  stage  where  the 
flat-scenes  are  slipped  on  and  off.— To  give 
a  person  the  slip,  to  escape  or  desert  from 
him.— Slip-dock,  n.  A  dock  containing 
a  slip  for  vessels.— Slip-knot,  n.  A  knot 
which  will  not  bear  a  strain,  but  slips.— 
Slipped,  a.  Her.  applied  to  flowers,  tree- 
branches,  &c,  when  depicted  with  a  shred 
of  stalk  remaining.— Slipper,  slip'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  slips  or  lets  slip; 
the  person  who  lets  hounds  slip  at  the  right 
moment  in  coursing;  a  loose  light  shoe  for 
household  wear.  —  Slippered,  slip'erd, 
a.  Wearing  slippers.— Slipperily,  slip'er- 
i-li,  adv.  In  a  slippery  manner.  —  Slip- 
periness,  slip'er-i-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  slippery.— Slippery,  slip'- 
er-i,  a.  [A.Sax.  sliper,  slippery.]  Allowing 
or  causing  anything  to  slip  or  slide  readily; 
so  smooth  as  to  cause  slipping;  not  affording 
sure  footing;  uot  to  be  trusted  to;  ready  to 
use  evasions  or  the  like;  unstable;  change- 
able; uncertain.— Slipshod,  slip'shod,  a. 
"Wearing  slippers;  wearing  shoes  down  at 
heel ;  slovenly,  especially  as  regards  literary 
qualities. 

Slipslop,  slip'slop,  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
slop.]  Bad  liquor;  feeble  composition. — 
a.    Feeble;  poor;  jejune. 

Slit,  slit,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  slit  or  slitted, 
ppr.  slitting.  [A.Sax.  slitan,  to  tear,  to 
rend;  Icel.  slita,  Dan.  slide,  Sw.  slita,  G. 
schleissen,  to  slit,  to  split;  akin  slate,  slice, 
slash.]  To  cut  lengthwise;  to  cut  into  long 
pieces  or  strips;  to  cut  a  long  fissure  in  (to 
slit  the  ear  or  tongue);  to  cut  in  general. — 
n.  A  long  cut;  a  long  narrow  opening;  a 
slash.— Slitter,  slit'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  slits.— Slltting-mill,  n.  A  mill 
where  iron  bars  or  plates  are  slit  into  nail 
rods,  &c;  a  thin  revolving  iron  disc  used 
by  lapidaries  for  slitting  or  cutting  gems. 

Sliver,  sliv'er  or  sli'ver,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  slifan, 
to  cleave,  to  split.]  To  cut  into  long  thin 
pieces;  to  cut  or  rend  lengthwise.  —  n.  A 
long  piece  cut  or  rent  off;  a  splinter;  a 
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small  branch;  spinning,  a  continuous  strand 
of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  fibre,  in  a  loose 
untwisted  condition. 

Slosit,  slot,  ft.  (A  form  of  flat',  L.G.  si  a  ate, 
a  pole.]  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  holding 
together  larger  pieces. 

Slobber,  slob'er,  v.i.  [A  form  of  slabber.] 
To  drivel;  to  slaver  to  slabber.—  v.t.  To 
beslaver. —n.  Slaver;  liquor  spilled;  slab- 
ber.— Slobberer,  slob'er-er,  n.  One  who 
slobbers.— Slobbery,  slob'er-i,  a.  Moist; 
muddy;  sloppy. 

Sloe,  slo,  n.  [A.Sax.  sld,  Sc.  slae,  D.  and 
L.G.  slee,  G.  schleh*,  from  L.G.  slee,  D. 
sleeuw,  G.  schleh,  sour,  astringent.]  A 
British  shrub  of  the  plum  genus,  called 
also  Blackthorn;  also  its  fruit,  which  is 
black  and  very  austere. 

Slog,  slog,  v.t.  To  drive  the  ball  forward 
violently  at  cricket. 

Slogan,  slo'gan,  n.  [From  Gael,  sluagh- 
ghairm,  lit.  an  army  cry.]  The  war-cry  or 
gathering  word  or  phrase  of  a  Highland 
clan;  hence,  the  watchword  used  by  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

SI oli an,  Sloke,  slo'kan,  slok,  n.  A  name 
given  to  some  edible  sea-weeds. 

Sloop,  slop,  n.  [From  D.  sloep,  L.G.  sluup, 
slupe,  a  sloop;  akin  shallop  (through  the 
French).]  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  and 
often  with  nothing  but  fore-and-aft  sails, 
the  main-sail  being  extended  by  a  gaff  and 
a  boom,  and  attached  to  the  mast  on  its 
foremost  edge. — Sloop-of-war,  in  the  British 
navy,  a  vessel,  of  whatever  rig,  between  a 
corvette  and  a  gun-boat. 

Slop,  slop,  v.t. — slopped,  slopping.  [Comp. 
Icel.  slop,  offal  offish;  Prov.G.  schloppen, 
to  swallow;  E.  slobber,  slabber,  also  to  slip.) 
To  spill  liquid  upon;  to  soil  by  letting  a 
liquid  fall  upon. — n.  A  quantity  of  water 
carelessly  thrown  about,  as  on  a  floor;  pi. 
mean  liquor  or  mean  liquid  food;  the  waste 
dirty  water  of  a  house.  —  Slop-basin, 
Slop-bowl,  n.  A  dish  for  receiving  the 
dregs  from  tea-cups  or  coffee-cups  at  table. 
— Slop-pail,  n.  A  pail  for  receiving 
slops,  or  for  chamber  use.— Sloppiness, 
slop'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  sloppy ; 
muddiness.— Sloppy,  slop'i,  a.  Wet,  so 
as  to  spatter  easily;  plashy. 

Slop,  slop,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  sloppr,  a  wide 
outer  dress,  a  gown;  from  root  of  slip.]  A 
smock-frock;  any  kind  of  loose  outer  gar- 
ment; pi.  a  loose  lower  garment;  a  sort  of 
wide  breeches ;  also,  ready-made  clothing ; 
the  clothes  and  bedding  of  a  sailor.  — 
Sloproom,  n.  The  place  for  the  slops  of 
a  ship's  company.— Slop-seller,  n.  One 
who  sells  ready-made  clothes.  —  Slop- 
shop, n.  A  shop  where  ready-made  clothes 
(slops)  are  sold. —  Slop-work,  n.  The 
manufacture  of  cheap  ready-made  clothing. 

Slope,  slop,  n.  [From  A.Sax.  slopen,  pp. 
of  slupan,  to  slip,  akin  to  slipan,  and  D. 
sluipen,  to  slip.  Slip.]  An  oblique  direc- 
tion; a  direction  inclining  obliquely  down- 
ward; a  declivity  or  acclivity;  any  ground 
whose  surface  forms  an  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon. — v.t. — sloped,  sloping.  To 
form  with  a  slope ;  to  cause  to  slope ;  to 
direct  obliquely ;  to  incline. — v.i.  To  take 
an  oblique  direction ;  to  descend  in  a  slant- 
ing direction. — To  slope  arms,  to  place  the 
rifle  flat  on  the  left  shoulder,  magazine 
outwards.  —  Sloping,  slo'ping,  p.  and  a. 
Oblique ;  inclining  or  inclined  from  a  hori- 
zontal or  other  right  line.  —  Slopingly, 
slo'ping-li,  adv.  In  a  sloping  manner ; 
obliquely.  —  Slopy,  slo'pi,  a.  Sloping ; 
having  a  gentle  declivity. 

Slot,  slot,  n.  [Same  as  D.  and  L.G.  slot,  a 
lock,  akin  to  D.  sluiten,  Dan.  slutte,  G. 
schliessen,  to  lock.]  A  bolt  or  bar;  an  ob- 
long hole  in  a.  piece  of  metal,  &c,  as  for 
the  reception  of  a  bolt ;  a  trap-door  in  the 
stage  of  a  theatre. — Slotted,  slot'ed,  o. 
Furnished  with  a  slot  or  slots.— Slotting, 
slot'ing,  n.  The  operation  of  making  slots. 
— Slotting-machine,  ».  A  species  of 
self-acting  tool  that  cuts  slots. 

Slot,  slot,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  sldth,  a  track 
or  trail,  sleuth  in  sZe^t/i-hound.]  The  track 
of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the  scent  or  by 
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the  mark  of  the  foot.— Slot-bound,  n 

hound  that  tracks  animals  by  ti 
sleuth-hound. 

Slote,  slot,  n.    A  trapdoor  In  the  stage  < 
a  theatre.    Written  also  Slot. 

Sloth,  sloth  or  sloth,  w.    [From  slow  an' 
11 1 11  i  valent  to  slowth  (like  growth  f  n 
A.Sax.  slaewth,  slowness,  froi 
Sr.ow.]  Slowness};  disinclination  to  actio; 
sluggishness;   indolence;  laziness;  1 
the  name  of  two  South  American  maniaM] 
adapted  for  living  in  trees  but  moving  wii 
great  slowness  on  the  ground.—  Auxtralu 
sloth,  the  koala.— Slotlll'ul,  sloi 
sloth'ful,  a.     Sluggish;   lazy;   indolent 
Sloi  hi  ill  ly,  sloth'ful-li  or  sloth'ful  h,,„< 
In  a  slothful  manner;  sluggishly.    Sloll 
fulness,  sloth'fiU-nes  or  sloth'h 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  sloth 
habit  of  idleness. 

Slouch,  slouch,  n.    [Same  as  let) 
dull   inactive  person;   akin  Sw. 
droop,  E.  slack,  slug,  sluggard.] 
in    walking;    an   ungainly   clownish  gai 
an  awkward  clownish  fellow ;  a  depreasu 
or  hanging  down,  as  of  the  brim  ol 
— v.i.  To  have  a  downcast  clownish  gait 
manner.— v.t.  To  depress;  to  cause  to  hai 
down.  — Slouch-bat,  n.    A  hat  with 
hanging  brim.— Slouching,  slouch'ing,  , 
and  a.    Hanging  down;   walking  heavi 
and  awkwardly. 

Slough,  slou,  n.    [A.Sax.  sldh,  a  sloug 
allied  to  G.  schlauch,  an  abyss,  the  gull. 
schlucken,  to  swallow.]    A  place  of  de- 
mud  or  mire;  a  hole  full  of  mire.—  Slo  ugh 
slou'i,  a.    Full  of  sloughs;  miry. 

Slough,  sluf,   n.     [Sc.  sloch,  a  husk; 
schlauch,  the  skin  of  an  animal  stripp 
off.]    The  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or  ou 
animal;  surg.  the  dead  part  which  separa' 
from  the  living  in  mortification,  or 
that  separates  from  a  foul  sore.— v.i.  ' 
come  off,  as  the  matter  formed  over  a  601 
a   term  in  surgery.— Sloughy,  sluf'i, 
Pertaining  to  the  dead  matter  which  sej 
rates  from  flesh;  having  a  slough. 

Slovak,  slo'vak,  a.  Of  or  belonging  tc  t 
Slav  race  in  the  north  of  Hungary. 

Sloven,  sluv'n,  n.  [Akin  to  L.G.  sluj, 
slof,  careless ;  D.  sloffen,  to  trail  one's  fe< 
slip  is  perhaps  allied.]  A  man  careless 
his  dress  or  habitually  negligent  of  neatn* 
and  order ;  a  lazy  fellow.  Slut  is  the  c< 
responding  feminine  term.  —  Sloven! 
sluv'n-li,  a.  Having  the  habits  of  a  slov« 
negligent  of  personal  neatness;  wanti 
neatness  or  tidiness;  loose  and  carelt 
(slovenly  dress). — adv.  In  a  slovenly  me\ 
ner.— Slovenliness,  sluv'n-li-nes,  n.  T 
state  or  quality  of  being  slovenly. 

Slovene,  slo-ven',  a.  Of  or  belonging 
the  Slav  race  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  &c. 

Slow,  slo,  a.    [A.Sax.  sldw,  slow;  Dan.  sh 
Sw.    slo,    Icel.    sljdr,    blunt,    dull,  slo 
Hence  sloth.]    Moving  a  small  distance 
a  long  time;  not  swift;  not  quick  in  n, 
tion ;  extending  over  a  long  time ;  gradir:< 
not  ready;   not  prompt;  inactive;  tare 
dilatory ;  not  hasty  ;  acting  with  delibe 
tion;  indicating  a  time  later  than  the  ti 
time  (the  clock  is  slow) ;  dull ;  heavy ;  r 
lively;    stupid.—  Slow   coach,    a  colloqu 
term  for  one  who  is  slow  in  movement 
deficient  in  quickness.—  Slow  match.    I 
der  Match.— adv.   Slowly.— v.t.  To  del; 
to  retard;    to  slacken  in  speed. —v.i. 
slacken  in  speed.— Slowly,  slo'li,  adv. 
a  slow  manner;   not  rapidly;   gradual 
tardily;  not  hastily.— Slowness,  slorn 
n.    Want  of  speed  or  velocity;  tardine 
want  of  readiness  or  promptness ;  dulne, 
dilatoriness;  sluggishness. 

Slow-worm,  slo'werm,  n.  [Not  from  sh 
but  from  A.Sax.  sld-wyrm,  lit.  slay- wo 
(from  slahan,  to  slay),  because  it  feeds  j 
worms.]  A  name  given  to  the  blind- woi 
Blind-worm. 

Sloyd,  sloid,  n.  [Sw.  slojd,  akin  to 
sleight.]  A  system  of  manual  training 
pupils  in  schools,  originating  in  Sweden. 

Slub,  slab,  n.    [Perhaps  akin  to  slat 
A  roll   of  wool  drawn   out   and   Bligl 
twisted  by  spinning  machinery;  a  rov< 
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Rubber 


i1   sliihhfti,  stubbing.    To  form  into  Blubs. 

lubber,  Blub'er,  u.    One  who  alubs ;  a 

machine         SlubblllK  -  billy, 

Jibbing  -machine,    h.      A    machine 

IllllS, 

•  I»Imt.  Blub'er,  v.t.    [A  form  ot  slabber, 
To  ilaub;  lo  besmear;  to  sully;  to 
1;  lo  do  lazily,  or  with  careless  hurry;  to 
i- overt. 

»  dgfc,  sluj,  tt.    [Also  slutrh,  slush,  slick, 

mdiiiK  to  L.G.  slick,  1)    slik; 

.  in i tt .  allied  to  E,  sleek. )    Mud; 

mud.    Sludge-door,  Sludge- 

\U\  a.    An  opening  in  a  steam-boiler  to 

latter  deposited  at  the  bottom.— 

»ultt>,  sluj  i,  u.     Miry;  slushy. 

;.    v.t.— slued,    sluing.      [Perhaps 
i.   siiua,   to  turn,   to  twist,   with 
Cloge  of  ii  to  I.]    To  turn  or  swing  round 
(.the  yard  of  a  ship). 

fjg,  slug,  ii.    (Same  as  O.E.  slugge,  slow, 

Akin  to  slack  or  slouch.'  As  the 

m  animal  it  is  represented  by  D. 

a  snail  J    A  slow,  heavy,  lazy  fel- 

Luggard;   the  popular  name  of  a 

shell-less  snails  very  injurious  to 

ilturist  and  horticulturist-  Slug- 

M,  slug'iird,   n.    [From   slug,   and  the 

]    A  person  habitually  lazy  aud 

o.   Sluggish;  lazy.  —  Sluggish, 

:sli.  a.     Habitually  indolent;  slothful ; 

having  little  motion  (a  sluggish 

inert.  —Sluggishly,  slug'ish-li, 

In    a  sluggish  manner;   slothfudy ; 

Sluggishness,   slug'ish-ues,   n. 

quality  of  being  sluggish ;  iudo- 

.  ft;  inertness;  slowness. 

ili.  slug,  n.  [Akin  to  slay;  comp.  Prov.E. 

.    to   strike    heavily.]      A   cylindrical, 

c  cal  or  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal 

i  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

»lloo.  slos,  ».    [Same  as  D.  sluys,  sluis, 

<c,  G.  schletise,  O.  Fr.  escluse,  Fr. 

■in  L.L.  exclusa,  from  L.  excludo, 

stusum,   to   shut  out,   to  exclude.    Ex- 

A  contrivance  for  excluding  or 

nutting  the  inflow  of  a  body  of  water; 

a  iter-way  provided  with  a  gate  by  which 

Utiow  of  water  is  controlled;  a  flood-gate; 

rent  for  water;   that  through  which 

ailing  flows. — v.t.— sluiced,  sluicing.    To 

l«i  a  copious  flow  of  water  on ;  to  wet  or 

la  abundantly;  to  scour  out  or  cleanse 

b  neans  of  sluices.  —  Sluice-gate,  n. 

T>  gate  of  a  sluice. 

In.  slum,  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  slam,  mire, 
nt]  A  low,  dirty,  back  street  or  lane  of 
ay;  a  low  neighbourhood, 
dnber.slum'ber,  v.i.  [A.Sax. slumerian, 
fii  sluma,  slumber;  Dan.  slumre,  D.  slui- 
mn,  G.  schlummern,  to  slumber.  As  to 
irjrtion  of  b,  comp.  number,  humble.]  To 
Bl'i  lightly;  to  doze;  to  sleep;  to  be  inert, 
on  a  state  of  supineness  or  inactivity.— 
aJLight  sleep ;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound ; 
in:  repose.— Slumberep,  slum'ber-er, 
"  }"?  that  slumbers. —  Slumbering, 
si  iTjer-ing,  n.  State  of  sleep  or  repose.  — 
I*  nibertngly,  slum'ber-ing-li,  adv.  In 
numbering  manner.—  Sllimberless, 
si  iTser-les,  a.  Without  slumber;  sleepless 
luniberous,  Slumbrous,  slura'- 
Mis,  slum'brua,  a.  Inviting  or  causing 
■>;  soporific 

I  up,  slump,  v.i.  [Comp.  Dan.  slumpe, 
^tumble  or  light  upon,  from  slump, 
ijee,  hazard.]  To  sink  in  walking,  as  in 
[J;  to  walk  with  sinking  feet.—  n.  A 
ten  fall  in  prices  or  values. 
Inp,  slump,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  slump,  D. 
«/p,  a  lot,  a  heap;  Sw.  slumpa,  to  buy 
■t  ja  in  block.]  The  whole  number  taken 
me  lot;  the  gross  amount  (to  take  things 
nie  slump).— v.t.  To  throw  together  into 
'  gle  lot  or  mass. 

1  ig,  slung,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sling. 
hik,  sluugk,  pret.  and  pp.  of  slink. 
I'.  sler,  v.t.— slurred,  slurring.  [From 
n.E.  slur,  thin  mud;  comp.  Icel.  slor, 
I ;  L.G.  slurren,  to  trail  the  feet,  D. 
■tt,  to  drag.]  To  soil  or  sully;  to  dis- 
,s;e  by  insinuation  or  innuendo;  to 
m  slightingly  of;  to  traduce;  to  pass 
li  ly  over ;  to  say  little  of ;  to  pronounce 
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in  an  indistinct  or  gliding  manner;  MM 
to  sing  Of  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
style;  to  run  (notl  •  1  Into  I  Bob  Othl  1       11     A 

slight  renroaoh  01  dl  graoe;  a  stigma;  mux 
the  blooding  ol  iwooi  more  oot< 

mark  indicating  tliis. 

Slash,  ilnsh,  a,  |.\  tonacttMbt.]  Bhtdge 

"'•  "ai.-ry  nun  .  Bofl  mud;  wet,  half  melted 
snow,  a  mixture  of  grOSSO  and  Other  mate- 
rials for  lubrloatioo;  i<  fu  e  fat  or  km  a  1  Id 

ships;    a    imuine    of    white  lead    and    lime 

with  which  the  bright  pans  of  machinery 
are  covered  to  prevent  them  rusting  v.t 
To  ,-nver  01  peasa  with  slush.    Slushy. 

slush'i,  a.  Consisting  of  soft  mud,  OX  oi 
snow  and  water;  resembling  slush. 

Slut,  slut,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  slutu-,  slatte, 
D.  slorfdr,  Prov.O  s.hluttr,  a  slut;  romp. 
Dan.  slat,  loose,  flabby.]  A  woman  who 
is  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  tidim 
her  person,  clothes,  furniture,  &c;  the  cor- 
relative of  sloven;  a  name  of  slight  con- 
tempt for  a  woman.— Sluttery,  slut'er-i, 
tt.  The  practices  of  a  slut;  sluttishness.— 
Sliifllsli,  slut'ish,  a.  Like  a  slut  or  what 
is  characteristic  of  a  slut;  devoid  of  tidiness 
or  ueatness.— Sllltllslily.  slut'ish-li,  adv. 
In  a  sluttish  manner.  —  Sliiltisliucss. 
slut'ish-nes,  n.  The  qualities  or  practice  of 
a  slut;  untidiuess. 

Sly,  all,  a.  [O.E.  slie,  she,  from  Icel.  slaegr, 
sly;  akin  L.G.  slou,  Dan.  slu,  G.  schlau,  sly. 
Hence  sleight.)  Meanly  artful;  crafty; 
cunning;  proceeding  by  uuderhand  ways; 
wily;  cautious;  shrewd;  arch;  knowing  (a 
sly  remark).— On  the  sly,  in  a  sly  or  secret 
manner;  secretly.  —  Slyly,  Silly,  sli'li, 
adv.  In  a  sly  manner;  cunningly.— Sly- 
ness, Sliness,  sli'nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sly;  cunning;  craftiness;  archness. 

Smack,  smak,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  smoeccan,  to 
taste,  from  smcec,  smack,  taste  =  D.  smaak, 
Dan.  smag,  G.  geschmack,  taste;  D.  smaken, 
Dan.  smage,  G.  schmecken,  to  taste.]  To 
have  a  taste  or  flavour;  to  taste  (it  smacks 
of  onions) ;  to  have  a  certain  quality  in- 
fused; to  partake  in  character;  to  savour 
(it  smacks  of  vanity).— n.  A  slight  taste  or 
flavour;  savour;  tincture;  a  slight  or  super- 
ficial knowledge;  a  smattering. 

Smack,  smak,  v.i.  [Same  as  Sw.  smacka, 
to  smack;  D.  smakken,  to  smack  the  lips: 
imitative  of  the  sound  made.]  To  make  a 
sharp  noise  with  the  lips;  to  kiss  so  as  to 
make  a  sound  with  the  lips.— v.i.  To  kiss 
with  a  sharp  noise ;  to  make  a  sharp  noise 
by  opening  the  mouth;  to  make  a  sharp 
noise  by  striking ;  to  crack;  to  give  a  sharp 
stroke  to,  as  with  the  palm. — n.  A  loud 
kiss ;  a  quick  sharp  noise,  as  of  a  whip ;  a 
quick  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand;  a  slap.— adv.  In  a  sudden  and  direct 
manner,  as  if  with  a  smack  or  slap.— 
Smacking,  smak'ing,  a.  Making  a  sharp 
brisk  sound;  brisk. 

Smack,  smak,  n.  [Same  as  D.  and  L.G. 
smak,  Dan.  smakke,  G.  schmake,  a  smack.] 
A  large  sloop  with  a  gaff-topsail  and  a 
running  bowsprit;  a  small  sloop  used  in 
the  fishing  trade. 

Small,  smal,  a.  [A.Sax.  smcel-Jj.G.  and  D. 
smal,  G.  schmal,  Goth,  smals,  Sc.  sma\  Dan. 
and  Sw.  smaa,  Icel.  smd(r).]  Little  in  size; 
not  great  or  large;  of  minute  dimensions; 
little  in  degree,  quantity,  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  number;  of  little  moment ;  trivial; 
petty;  trifling;  of  little  genius  or  ability; 
insignificant;  of  little  strength  or  force; 
weak;  gentle;  soft;  not  loud;  characterized 
by  littleness  of  mind  or  character;  narrow- 
minded;  ungenerous;  mean.— Small  fruits, 
fruits  raised  in  market  gardens,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like.  — 
The  small  hours,  the  early  hours  of  morning. 
— tt.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing;  pi. 
small-clothes ;  breeches.  —  Small-arms, 
n.pl.  A  general  name  for  rifles,  carbines, 
pistols,  &c,  as  distinguished  from  cannon. 
—  Small-beer,  n.  A  species  of  weak 
beer.  —  Small-clothes,  n.pl.  Breeches 
ortrousers;  smalls.— Small-coal. ».  Coals 
not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces.  —  Small- 
craft,  n.  A  vessel,  or  vessels  in  general, 
of  a  small  size.— Small-fry,  n.pl.  Small 
creatures  collectively;  young  children;  per- 
sons of  no  importance.— Small-hand,  n. 
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'' '"       '    ;'     Of   Writing   commonly    lined,   U 

••'    from    •  ,,„| 

smallish,  smaj'ish,  <i     Hom< 

Btnalluess, 
Quality  ol   being  1  mall;   Uitli  1  ■ 
'l"1'"'  '  •  »r  value      SlllUll-plcn, 

art  tn  longpriiiK  .  and 
pica     Mnal|.|M»\,  a.     A  disss* 
:"  '■  rlsed  bj   u  n  1  and  1  ,-,Up 

,,"n-   propai  it<  d    by  contagion,  and   v.  .v 
dangerouB,  •    peciallv  in  ,.. 
nol  i">  u  raoclnat*  d      Smalls 
sponsions,  thi   entrance  or  first  pub] 
animation  ai  Oxford,  oppoa  d  to  the  final 
MiiiilMnlk.  i<     Light 

conversation;   goaiip.     Mini  I  l-M  j|  1  ,  . 

pi.  rneoommi  roial  nan,,  foi  textileai 

of   the  tape  Kind,   hiaid,   bindlogl 
buttons,  dress  trimmings,  &c. 

Slliallag<',  sm.d'aj,  v.    [,SW/and  ]'r  OOSa, 
smallage,  from  L.  apium,  parsley.J  A  1 
for  celery. 

Smalt,  smalt,  n.  [It.  smalto,  from  0.H.G 
smalzjan,  G.  schmelzen,  to  melt,  to  tmeU  | 
Glass  tinged  of  a  fine  deep  blue  by  the 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  reduced  to  an  Impal 
pahle  powder,  and  employed  as  a  pigment 
and  colouring  matter.  Mini  If  i  in 
tin,  n.  Gray  or  tin-white  cobalt,  consist  Kg 
of  arsenic  and  cobalt. 

Smaragd,  smar'ag,  n.  [Gr.  smaragdos,  an 
emerald,  a  bright  green  stone.]  An  old 
name  given  to  the  emerald  and  other  bright 
green  transparent  stones.— Sum  m  gd  in  e 
sma-rag'din,  a.  Pertaining  to  emerald ;  of 
an  emerald  green—  Smaragdite,  sma- 
rag'dlt,  n.  A  mineral,  called  also  Green 
Diallage. 

Smart,  smart,  n.  [A.Sax.  smeortan,  to 
smart,  to  feel  pain;  D.  smart,  smert,  Dan. 
srnerte,  G.  schmerz,  pain,  ache;  allied  to 
Rus.  smert,  Lith.  smertis,  death,  being 
from  a  root  seen  in  L.  mors,  death  (whence 
mortal).]  A  sharp  quick  pain;  a  pricking 
local  pain;  severe  pungent  pain  of  mind; 
smart-money  (to  pay  the  smart).— v.i.  To 
feel  a  lively  pungent  pain;  to  be  acutely 
painful;  to  feel  sharp  pain  of  mind;  to 
suffer  acute  mental  pain.— a.  Causing  a 
keen  local  pain;  keen;  severe;  poignant; 
producing  any  effect  with  force  and  vigour; 
vigorous  (a  smart  blow);  sharp;  severe  (a 
smart  skirmish);  brisk;  fresh  (a  smart 
breeze);  acute  and  pertinent;  witty;  viva- 
cious; lively;  shrewd;  fine  in  dress;  spruce- 
Smarten,  smar'tn,  v.t.  To  make  smart;  to 
render  brisk,  bright,  or  lively.— Smartly. 
smartli,  adv.  In  a  smart  manner;  keenly; 
painfully;  briskly;  sharply;  wittily;  sprucely. 
—Smart-money,  n.  Money  paid  by  a 
person  to  buy  himself  off  from  some  un- 
pleasant engagement  or  painful  situation ; 
money  paid  by  a  recruit  to  be  free  of  his 
engagement.— Smartness,  smart'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  smart;  pungency; 
keenness;  quickness;  liveliness;  briskness; 
vivacity;  spruceness. 

Smash,  smaeh,  v.t.  [Perhaps  formed  from 
mash  through  the  influence  of  smite;  comp. 
G.  schmiss,  Sw.  smisk,  a  dash,  a  blow.]  To 
break  in  pieces  by  violence;  to  dash  to 
pieces;  to  crush  by  a  sudden  blow. — v.i.  To 
go  to  pieces;  to  go  to  utter  wreck.— n.  A 
breaking  to  pieces;  ruin;  bankruptcy. — 
Smasher,  smash'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  smashes.— Smashing-machine, 
n.    A  press  used  by  bookbinders. 

Smatter,  smat'er,  v.i.  [For  smacker,  from 
smack,  a  taste  or  small  quantity.]  To  have 
a  slight  superficial  knowledge;  to  talk 
superficially.  — n.  Slight  superficial  know- 
ledge.— Smatterer,  smat'er-er,  n.  One 
who  has  only  a  smattering  or  slight  super- 
ficial knowledge.— Smal  tering,  smat'er- 
ing,  n.  [Formerly  smackering.]  A  slight 
superficial  knowledge ;  an  insignificant  de- 
gree of  acquirement  (a  smattering  of  law). 

Smear,  smer,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  smerian,  from 
smeru,  grease;  Icel.  smyrjan,  G.  schmieren, 
to  smear;  D.  smeer,  Icel.  smjor,  Dan.  smor, 
G.  schmeer,  grease.]  To  overspread  with 
anything  unctuous,  viscous,  or  adhesive; 
to  besmear;  to  daub;  to  soil. — n.  A  spot 
made  as  if  by  some  unctuous  substance ;  a 
stain;  a  blot  or  blotch. 


cb,  c/iain;     eh,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w.  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Smectite,  smek'tlt,  n.  [Or,  smektis,  ful- 
ler's-eaith,  from  amSdM,  to  Wipe.]  An  earth 
resembling  Culler's  earth. 
Smcgmatic,  Bmeg  mat/Ik,  a.  [Gr.  tmigma, 
8oap,  from  emtoho,  to  wash  off.]  Soapy; 
cleansing;  detersive. 

Smell,  smol,  v.t.— pret.  ami  pp.  smcllcd  or 
smelt.  (Allied  to  Ij.(i.  smcllrii,  smflcu,  to 
smoulder,  to  smoke;  D.  smeudn,  to  smoul- 
der ;  Dan.  smul,  dust,  powder.  Akin 
smoulder.]  To  perceive  by  the  nose;  to 
perceive  the  scent  of;  to  perceive  as  if  by 
the  smell ;  to  detect  by  sagacity.— To  smell 
out,  to  hud  out  by  sagacity.— To  smell  a  rat. 
Under  Hat.— v.i.  To  exercise  the  sense 
of  smell ;  to  give  out  odour  or  perfume ;  to 
affect  the  sense  of  smell;  to  have  an  odour 
or  scent ;  to  have  a  smack  of  any  quality.— 
n.  The  sense  or  faculty  of  which  the  nose  is 
the  special  organ;  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
by  the  nose;  that  which  affects  the  olfactory 
organs;  odour;  scent.— Smeller,  smel'er, 
n.  One  who  smells.— Smelling,  smel'- 
ing,  n.  The  sense  of  smell.— Smelling- 
bottle,  n.  A  bottle  containing  some 
agreeable  or  pungent  scent,  either  to  please 
or  stimulate  the  sense  of  smell. — Smel- 
ling-salts, n.pl.  Volatile  salts  used  for 
exoitiug  the  organs  of  smell. 
Smelt,  smelt,  n.  [A.Sax.  and  Dan.  smelt.'] 
A  small  but  delicious  European  fish  allied 
to  the  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt  water 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
Smelt,  smelt,  v.t.  [Same  as  D.  smelten, 
Dan.  smelte,  Icel.  smelta,  G.  schmelzen,  to 
melt,  to  liquefy;  akinG.  schmelz,  fat.  Melt.] 
To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  metal  from  extraneous  sub- 
stances.—Smelter,  smel'ter,  n.  One  who 
smelts  ore.— Smeltery,  smel'ter-i,  n.  A 
house  or  place  for  smelting  ores.— Smel- 
ting, smel'ting,  n.  The  process  of  obtain- 
ing metals  from  their  ores  by  the  actiou  of 
heat,  air,  and  fluxes.  —  Smelting-fur- 
liace,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  metals  are 
separated  from  their  ores;  a  blast-furnace. 
Sniew,  smu,  n.  [Perhaps  lorice-mew;  comp. 
the  German  names  ice-diver  and  mew- 
diver.]  A  swimming  bird  of  the  merganser 
family,  frequenting  the  sea-shore,  lakes, 
and  ponds;  also  called  White  Nun. 
Smile,  smil,  v.i. — smiled,  smiling.  [Same 
as  Dan.  smile,  Sw.  smila,  O.G.  smielen,  to 
smile;  same  root  as  Skr.  smi,  to  smile.] 
To  express  pleasure  or  slight  amusement 
by  a  special  change  of  the  features,  espe- 
cially the  mouth :  the  contrary  of  to  frown; 
to  express  slight  contempt,  sarcasm,  or 
pity  by  a  look;  to  sneer;  to  look  gay  and 
joyous  (the  desert  smiled);  to  appear  pro- 
pitious or  favourable. — v.t.  To  express  by 
a  smile  (to  smile  content);  to  put  an  end 
to  or  dispel  by  smiling :  with  away. — n.  A 
peculiar  contraction  of  the  features  ex- 
pressing pleasure,  approbation,  or  kindness: 
opposed  to  frown ;  gay  or  joyous  appearance; 
favour;  countenance.— Smller,  smi'ler,  n. 
One  who  smiles.— Smiling,  smiling,  p. 
and  a.  Wearing  a  smile;  gay  or  joyous  in 
aspect.— Smilingly,  smi'ling-li,  adv.  In 
a  smiling  manner.— Smilingness,  smi'- 
ling-nes,  n. 

Smirch,  smerch.v.t.  [From  stem  of  smear.] 
To  stain;  to  smear;  to  smudge. 
Smirk,  smerk,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  smercian, 
smearcian,  to  smirk  or  smile;  from  stem 
of  smile';  comp.  O.G.  smieren,  to  smile.] 
To  smile  affectedly  or  wantonly;  to  look 
affectedly  soft  or  kind.  —  n.  An  affected 
smile;  a  soft  look. 

Smite,  smit,  v.t. — pret.  smote;  pp.  smitten 
or  smit;  ppr.  smiting.  [A.Sax.  smitan,  to 
smite =D.  smijten,  Dan.  smide,  G.  schmeis- 
sen,  to  strike,  to  cast  or  fling;  originally 
to  smear  or  defile;  comp.  Sc.  smit,  to  com- 
municate a  disease  to;  akin  are  smudge, 
smut.]  To  strike;  to  give  a  blow  with  the 
hand,  something  in  the  hand,  or  something 
thrown;  to  slay;  to  kill;  to  assail  or  visit 
with  something  evil;  to  blast;  to  afflict, 
chasten,  punish;  to  strike  or  affect  with 
love  or  other  feeling. — v.i.  To  strike;  to 
knock.  —  Smiter,  smi'ter,  n.  One  who 
smites.  —  Smitten,  smit'n,  pp.  of  smite. 
Struck;  affected  with  some  passion;  ex- 
cited by  beauty  or  something  impressive. 


Smith,  smith,  n.  [A.Sax.  smith,  a  crafts- 
man, u  smith;  IceL  tmithr,  Goth,  tmitha, 

i).  smul,  <;.  eohmidt,  a  smith;  not  akin  to 
tmooth.]  one  who  forges  with  the  hammer; 

one  who  works  in  metals:  often  distinc- 
tively applied  to  a  blacksmith. —v.t.  To 
hammer  into  shape;  to  forge. — Smith- 
craft, I  smith'kialt,  n.  The  art  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  smith.— Smitliery,  smith'er-i, 
n.  A  smithy;  work  done  by  a  smith;  the 
act  or  art  of  forging.— Smithy,  smith'i,  n. 
[A.Sax.  smiththe,  a  smithy.]  The  workshop 
of  a  smith. 

Scalit,  smit,  n.  [L.G.  smitte,  G.  schmitz, 
from  smitten,  schmitzen,  to  besmear;  akin 
smite.]  Fine  ochre  made  up  into  balls, 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

Smock,  smok,  n.  [A.Sax.  smocc  =  Icel. 
smokkr,  a  smock;  Sw.  smog,  a  garment; 
lit.  a  garment  one  creeps  into;  comp.  A. 
Sax.  smugan,  Icel.  smjuga,  to  creep.  Smug- 
gle.] A  shift;  a  chemise;  a  woman's 
under  garment;  a  smock-frock.— v.t.  To 
provide  with  or  clothe  in  a  smock  or  smock- 
frock.—  Smock-frock,  n.  A  loose  gar- 
ment of  coarse  linen  worn  by  field-labourers 
over  their  other  clothes. 

Smoke,  smok,  n.  [A.Sax.  smoca,  smoke  = 
D.  and  L.G.  smook,  Dan.  smog,  G.  schmauch, 
smoke;  comp.  Gr.  smycho,  to  burn  slowly.] 
The  exhalation  or  vaporous  matter  that 
escapes  from  a  burning  substance;  espe- 
cially the  volatile  particles  expelled  from 
burning  vegetable  matter;  what  resembles 
smoke;  vapour;  fig.  idle  talk;  vanity; 
nothingness  (it  all  ended  in  smoke) ;  a  con- 
tinuous drawing  in  and  puffing  out  of  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco.—  v.i.  —smoked, 
smoking.  To  emit  smoke  or  vaporous  mat- 
ter; to  give  out  visible  vapour  when  heated; 
to  inhale  and  exhale  the  fumes  of  burning 
tobacco;  fig.  to  burn  or  rage  (O.T.).— v.t.  To 
apply  smoke  to;  to  foul  by  smoke;  to  hang 
in  smoke;  to  fumigate;  to  drive  out  by 
smoke;  to  draw  smoke  from  into  the  mouth 
and  puff  it  out;  to  inhale  the  smoke  of;  to 
discover  or  find  out;  to  make  fun  of  (a 
person).— Smoke-hell,  «.  A  glass  bell 
suspended  over  a  gas-light  to  intercept  the 
smoke.— Smoke-hlack,  n.  Lampblack. 
— Smoke-board,  n.  A  sliding  board  or 
plate  to  cause  an  increased  draught  in  a 
chimney  and  prevent  the  smoke  from 
coming  out  into  the  room.— Smoke-hox, 
n.  The  part  of  a  tubular  steam-boiler  into 
which  the  smoke  is  received  before  passing 
into  the  funnel.— Smoke-dry,  v.t.  To 
dry  by  smoke.  —  Smoke-house,  n.  _  A 
building  employed  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
flesh  or  fish  by  smoking.— Smoke-jack, 
n.  A  machine  for  turning  a  roasting-spit 
by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  or  wheels  set  in 
motion  by  the  current  of  ascending  air  in 
a  chimney.  —  Smokeless,  smok'les,  a. 
Having  no  smoke.— Smoker,  smo'ker,  n. 
One  who  smokes,  especially  tobacco;  a 
place  for  smoking;  a  smoking  concert. — 
Smoke-stack,  n.  In  steam  vessels  a 
name  common  to  the  funnel  and  the  several 
escape-pipes  for  steam  beside  it. — Smoke- 
tight,  a.  Impervious  to  smoke. — Smo- 
kily,  smo'ki-li,  adv.  In  a  smoky  manner. 
— Smokiness,  smo'ki-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  smoky.  —  Smoking,  p.  and  a. 
Emitting  smoke;  used  for  smoking  or  having 
its  smoke  inhaled;  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  smoking  in.— n.  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  smokes ;  the  act  or  practice  ,of 
inhaling  tobacco  smoke  from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 
— Smoking-cap,  n.  A  light  ornamental 
cap  used  by  smokers  and  others  for  indoor 
wear.  —  Smoky,  smo'ki,  a.  Emitting 
smoke,  especially  much  smoke;  resembling 
smoke;  filled  with  smoke;  tarnished  with 
smoke. — Smoky  quartz,  a  variety  of  quartz 
of  a  smoky  brown  colour,  much  the  same 
as  cairngorm. 

Smolder,   smol'der,   Smoldering,  &c. 
Smoulder. 

Smolt,  smolt,  n.  [Comp.  Gael,  smal,  a 
spot.]  A  salmon  when  a  year  or  two  old, 
and  when  it  has  acquired  its  silvery  scales. 
Smooth,  smoTH,  a.  [A.Sax.  smoethe, 
smdthe,  also  smethe,  smooth;  root 'doubtful, 
perhaps  that  of  Bohemian  smant,  cream.] 
Having  a  very  even  surface;  free  from  as- 


perities; not  rough;  evenly  spread ;  glow 
gently  (lowing;  not  rufllod  or  unduttUo 
falling  pleasantly  on  tin)  ear;  not 
rugged;  using  language  not  harsh  or  ru«g( 
bland;  soothing;  insinuating;  without  i 
or  shock;  equable  as  to  motion, 
often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-expla 
iug  compounds,  as  sm  00  J/i-haired,  smwt 
leaved,  .s//io'^/l-shaveu,  smooth  hwu 
— m.  The  act  of  making  smooth;  tin 
part  of  anything.— v.t.   To  make  soiuof' 
to  make  even  on  the  surface  by  auy  mea 
to  free  from  obstruction ;  to  make  easy; 
palliate;  to  soften;  to  calm;  to  mollify' 
allay.— Smooth-bore,  n.  A  firearm  w 
a   smooth-bored   barrel   and  not, 
Smooth-bored,  a.     Having  ., 
bore;   not  rifled.  —  Smooth-cliliin< 
o.     Having   a  smooth  chin;    beardlew 
Smoothcn,    srno'THn,    v.t.      To   mi' 
smooth;   to  smooth.  —Smooth*  r 
THer,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  smoot 
—Smooth-faced,  a.    Having  a  sino< 
face;  beardless;  having  a  fawning 
ing  look.— Smooth-grained,  a.  Brno 
in  the  grain,  as  wood  or  stone.    Smool 
ing-iroil,  n.    An  iron  instrument  wit! 
flat  polished  face,  used  when  healed 
smoothing  clothes,  linen,  &c— Smooth 
smbTH'li,    adv.      In    a    smooth   mann 
evenly;  not  roughly  or  harshly;  with  bla  > 
insinuating     language.  —  Smoothing 
smoTH'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be 
smooth ;  evenness  of  surface ;  easy  flow 
words;  blandness  of  address.— Smoot 
spoken,  a.  Speaking  smoothly;  plausil 
flattering.— Smooth-tongued,  a.    E| 
of  speech;  plausible;  cozening. 

Smorzando,  smord-zan'do.  [Ital.,  dy 
away.]  A  word  placed  over  a  passage 
music  to  indicate  a  decrease,  or  dying  ai 
of  the  sound. 

Smote,  smot,  pret.  of  smite. 

Smother,  smuTH'er,  n.  [For  older  *r> 
ther,  smurther,  from  A.Sax.  smorian, 
suffocate.]  Stifling  smoke;  a  suffocat 
dust. — v.t.  To  suffocate  or  stifle;  tosuffoc 
by  closely  covering,  and  by  the  exclusioi 
air ;  to  cover  close  up,  as  with  ashes,  ea. 
&c;  fig.  to  suppress;  to  hide  from  pu ; 
view. — v.i.  To  be  suffocated;  tosmoulde 
Smother-fly,  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  speciesof  aphis.— SmotherliK 
smuTH'er-i-nes,  n.  State  of  being  sinoth 
—Smothery,  smuTH'er-i,  a.  Tendini 
smother;  stifling;  full  of  smother  or  dui , 

Smoulder,  smol'der,  v.i.  [Perhaps  61 
old  smorther,  and  therefore  the  same  w 
assmother;  comp.  also  Dan.  smuldre,  smb 
to  crumble,  to  moulder,  from  smul,  di  I 
To  burn  in  a  stifled  manner;  to  burn 
smoke  without  flame;  fig.  to  burn  inwar 
as  a  thought,  passion,  and  the  like; 
exist  in  a  suppressed  state. 

Smudge,  smuj,  v.t. — smudged,  smudg 
[A  form  of  smutch  (which  see).]   Tosn 
or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth;  to  blacken  it 
smoke.— n.  A  foul  spot;  a  stain;  asmea; 
Smudge-coal,  n.    A  miner's  name 
coal  converted  into  a  natural  coke  bj  ■ 
ternal  heat. 

Smug,  smug,  a.  [Same  as  L.G.  smuck,  I 
smuk,  G.  schmuck,  handsome,  fine,  n  ; 
akin  to  smock.]    Neat;  trim;  spruce;  f  ; 
affectedly  nice  in  dress;  self-satisfied.- 
—smugged,  smugging.    To  make  smui  r 
spruce.— Smug-faced,  a.  Having  as 
or  precise  face;   prim-faced.  —  Sniw  > 
smug'li,  adv.    In  a  smug  manner;  ne  ; 
sprucely— Smugness,  smug'nes,  n. 
state  or  quality  of  being  smug ;  neati  I 
spruceness. 

Smuggle,  smugl,  v.t.  —  smuggled,  nl 
gling.  [Same  as  L.G.  smuggeln,  Dan.  sm-  , 
G.  s'chmuggeln,  to  smuggle,  from  stem  c  - 
Sax.  smugan,  Icel.  smjuga,  to  creep.  Si  * 
is  akin.]  To  import  or  export  secretly  Q 
contrary  to  law;  to  manage,  convej  * 
introduce  clandestinely.— v.i— To  pra  * 
smuggling.— Smuggler,  smug'ler,  n.  « 
who  smuggles ;  a  vessel  employed  in  si  ,- 
gling  goods.— Smuggling,  smug'hn!  <• 
The  offence  of  importing  or  exporting  > 
hibited  goods  or  other  goods  without  po  g 
the  legal  duties. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mbve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr. «. 


MUT 

mil   smut,  it.    I  Akm  to  amudgt,  grnuteh; 

ling  from  M.m  of  smite;  comp.  l>.  sunt,  u 
nun  |     A  spot    madi    w  ii  li 
i  lie  i v«iil  muttci  i  nu  ami 

set  d    I >*•  i iik    convci  ti  el    into 
v.t.— smutted, 
stain  or  1 1 1 ;i i  k  M  Itb  I  mul   "i 
distance;    to  iitlec.t    with    tlio 
imM  called  smut.     v.i.  To  Rather  smut ; 
il  smut.     Smiif-ball,  n      A  tun 
■i.i  disease  analogous  to  smut;  also,  the 
ingus  producing  it      Smutty,  suuit'i,  a. 
uli  sum'  .  affect od  with  smut  ;  oi>- 
uot   modest  or  pure.     Sniiillily, 
.    mlr.     In    11    smutty    manner.  ' 
■saltiness,  smut'i  ues,  n.    The  state  or 
lality  oi  being  smutty. 
illltli.   smuch,    v.t.      [Closely   allied    to 
.me  as  Sw.  smuds,  Dan.  smut;:,  G. 
.    filth,    dirt.     Smudge    is    another 
nu.     Bmi  r.j     To  blacken  with  smoke, 
coal;  to  smudge. — n.   A  foul  spot; 
unadge;  a  black  stain. 
;u'lv.  Bnak,  it.    [Lit.  a  'snatch' or  morsel 
tstily   taken.      SNATCH. J      A    portion    of 
h1  that  cau  be  eaten  hastily;  a  slight, 
a  share,  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
ks,  that  is,  to  have  a  share. 

:aUl»\  snaf'l,  n.  [Comp.  D.  tnavel,  a 
iout  or  animal's  muzzle.]  A  bridle,  con- 
King  of  a  slender  bit  with  a  single  rein 
jid  without  acurb;  a  snaffle-bit. — Siinflic- 
il.  11.    A  plain,  slender  bit  having  a  joint 

the  middle. 
lag,  snag,  n.    [Comp.  Icel.  snagi,  a  small 
like  or  peg.]    A  small  projecting  stump 

a  branch  ;  a  branch  broken  from  a  tree ; 
a  trunk  of  a  large  tree  stuck  by  chance 

a  river  with  one  end  projecting  so  that 

its,  &c,  are  liable  to  strike  on  it.— 

'  —magged,  snagging.   To  trim  by  lopping 

,anches;  to  iujure  by  a  snag.— Snaggy, 

a.     Full   of   snags;   having   short 

mips. 

iail,  snal,  n.  [A.Sax.  snael,  cbntr.  from 
IfBgtl,  sncegl  =  Icel.  snigill,  Dan.  snegl; 
m.  forms  from  root  of  snake,  sneak,  the 
►roe  signifying  creeping  animal]  A 
my,  slow-creeping,  air-breathing  mollusc 
from  the  slugs  chiefly  in  having  a 
Rral  shell,  but  the  latter  are  also  some- 
jnes  popularly  called  snails;  a  slow- 
.iving  person;  a  sluggard;  a  drone;  apiece 

spiral  machinery;  a  piece  of  metal  form- 
|  part  of  the  striking  work  of  a  clock. — 
mil-clover,   Snail-plant,   Snail- 

ei'oil,  n.  A  papilionaceous  plant  with 
jail-like  pods.— Snail-paced,  a.  Mov- 
l?  very  slowly.— Sliail-sliell,  n.  The 
|iral  shell  of  the  snail. 

bike,  snak,  n.  [A.Sax.  snaca;  Icel.  sndkr, 
par,  Sw.  snok,  Dan.  song.  Akin  sneak, 
Bfi.]  A  name  commonly  given  to  any 
rpent,  and  often  to  the  common  non- 
uonious  British  snake. — A  snake  in  the 
■M.  a  secret  or  treacherous  enemy.  — 
lake-bird,  n.  The  darter.  Darter.— 
lake-moss,  n.  Common  club-moss.— 
lake-root,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
rious  American  plants  reputed  to  be 
nedies  for  snake  bites.— Snake-stone, 

An  ammonite;  a  stone  popularly  be- 
ved  to  cure  snake  bites.— Snake-weed, 
■  The  plant  bistort.— Sliake-WOOd,  n. 
tree  of  the  East  Indies  supposed  to  be  a 
nedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra;  also  a 
te  of  Demerara,  so  called  from  the  heart- 
•od  being  mottled  with  irregularly  shaped 
•rk  spots.— Snakish,  sna'kish,  a.  Hav- 
l?  a  snake-like  form,  habits,  or  qualities; 
iky.  —  Snaky,  sna'ki,  a.  Pertaining 
a  snake  or  to  snakes;  resembling  a  snake; 
pentine;  winding;  cunning;  insinuating. 
Sap,  snap,  v.t. — snapped,  snapping.  [Same 
L.G.  and  D.  snappen,  Dan.  snappe,  G. 
nappen,  to  snap.  Snip  is  a  lighter  form, 
d  snipe  is  connected,  probably  also  neb.) 

bite  suddeuly;  to  seize  suddenly  with 
p  teeth ;  to  snatch  suddenly  or  unex- 
::tedly;  to  break  upon  suddenly  with 
irp,  angry  words:  often  with  up;  to 
wk;  to  make  a  sharp  sound  with  (to 
ip  the  fingers) ;  to  shut  with  a  sharp 
ind;  to  break  with  a  sharp  sound;  to 
>ak  short.— To  snap  off,  to  break  or  bite 
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snap,  a  sudden  severe  time  of  cold  weather. 

snapdragon,  v.    An  antirrhinum;  ■ 

play    111    which  ,     snatched    tioin 

burning  brandy  and  put  into  I  In-  month.— 

Bnaploek,  a.    a  look  thai  abuti  with  ■ 
oatohorsnap.    Snapper. snap'er,  a   one 

that    snaps.       Slinppillg-Hirlh',    a.     A 

large  freshwater  tortoise  of  the    United 

.Stales,    which    readily   inapt  at  things.— 
Sliap|»isll,    snap'ish,   a.     Apt.  to   snap  or 

bite;  apt  bo  use  sharp  words;  sharp  In  reply; 

tart;  crabbed    Snappishly,  snap'ish-fi, 

(utr    In  a  snappish  manner;  angrily;  tartly. 

Snapplsliness,  snap'ish-nes,  n.    The 

quality  of  being  snappish.—  Snap-shot,  n. 

A  photograph  taken  instantaneously. 
Snare,  snftr,  v.  [A.Sax.  snear,  a  snare,  a 
noose;  Icel.  sitara,  Dan.  snare,  a  snare, 
D.  moor,  a  string;  from  a  root  meaim 
twist,  seen  also  in  L.  nervus.  N1.1t vk] 
A  noose  or  set  of  nooses  by  which  a  bird 
or  other  living  animal  may  be  entangled; 
a  gin ;  fig.  something  that  serves  to  en- 
tangle or  entrap  a  person.— v.t.  — snared, 
snaring.  To  catch  with  a  snare;  to  catch 
or  take  by  guile.— Snarer,  sna'rer,  n.  One 
who  lays  snares  or  entangles.  —  Snary, 
sna'ri,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  snare;  en- 
tangling; insidious. 

Snarl,  snarl,  v.i.  [A  freq.  corresponding 
to  old  snar=l,.G.  and  O.D.  snarren,  G. 
schnarren,  to  snarl;  akin  to  snore,  sno)t.] 
To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog ;  to  talk 
in  rude,  murmuring  terms.  —  Snarler, 
sniir'ler,  n.  One  who  snarls.— Snarling, 
snarling,  p.  and  a.    Growling;  snappish. 

Snarl,  snarl,  v.t.  [A  freq.  from  snare.]  To 
entangle;  to  involve  in  knots. — n.  A  knot; 
a  complication ;  embarrassing  difficulty. 

Snarl,  snarl,  v.t.  To  raise  hollow  ornamen- 
tal work  in  narrow  metal  vases  by  blows  on 
a  special  instrument  introduced. 

Snatch,  snach,  v.t.  [Softened  form  of  O. 
and  Prov.E.  snack,  to  snatch;  D.  and  L.G. 
snakken,  snacken,  to  snatch:  probably  a 
parallel  form  of  snap.)  To  seize  hastily  or 
abruptly;  to  seize  without  permission  or 
ceremony;  to  seize  and  transport  away. — 
v.i.  To  attempt  to  seize  suddenly ;  to  snap 
or  catch  to  snatch  at  a  thing). — n.  A  hasty 
catch  or  seizing;  a  catching  at  or  attempt 
to  seize  suddenly;  a  small  piece  or  fragment 
(a  snatch  of  a  song).— Snatch-block,  n. 
A  block  used  in  ships,  having  an  opening 
in  one  side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope.— 
Snatcher,  snach'er,  n.  One  that  snatches 
or  takes  abruptly.— Snatehiiigly,  snach'- 
ing-li,  adv.  By  snatching;  hastily;  abruptly. 
— Snatchy,  snach  'i,  a.  Consisting  of 
snatches  or  small  pieces. 

Sneak,  snek,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  snican,  to  creep, 
to  sneak;  Dan.  snige,  to  creep.  Snake.] 
To  creep  or  steal  privately  ;  to  go  furtively, 
as  if  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  seen;  to  slink; 
to  behave  with  meanness;  to  truckle. — n. 
A  mean  fellow;  a  cowardly,  mean,  under- 
hand fellow. — Sneaker,  sne'ker,  n.  One 
who  sneaks;  a  kind  of  punch-bowl.  — 
Sneaking,  Sneaky,  sne'king,  sne'ki,  a. 
Pertainingrto  a  sneak ;  acting  like  a  sneak ; 
mean;  underhand.  —  Sneakingly,  sne'- 
king-li,  adv.  In  a  sneaking  manner.  — 
Sneakingness,  Sneakiness,  sne'king- 
nes,  sne'ki-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
sneaking. 

Sneck,  snek,  n.  A  latch  or  catch  in  a  door. 

Sneer,  sner,  v.i.  [Same  as  Dan.  sneerre,  to 
snarl;  allied  to  snarl.)  To  show  contempt 
by  turning  up  the  nose,  or  by  a  particular 
cast  of  countenance;  to  insinuate  contempt 
in  words;  to  speak  derisively.— v.t.  To  treat 
with  sneers;  to  utter  with  a  sneer.— n.  A 
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•  sing.     Sneezing,  sni  'zin 
'I  in  act  of  ejecting  sir  violently  and  audibly 
through  the  nose  by  a  suddi  a  and  Ini 
tary  effort;  sternutation. 

Snick,  snik,   v.    |Icel.  tnikka,  to  out   or 

work  with  a  knif,  ;    J)    mil  \    A 

small  out  or  mai  I        v.t.  To  BUl     bo  clip 

Snlekersnee,  snik'er-ang,  r».    [Oomp  J». 

1  cut.  J   ▲  large  clasp-knife. 
Snleker.  snik'er,  v.i.   [imitative  i^f  the 

sound.]    To  giggle;  to  snigger. 

Snider,  Snidcr-rllle,  snl'der,  n.  A  form 
Of  breech-loading  rifle,  so  called  from  its 
inventor. 

SiiilT,  snif,  v.i.  [A  lighter  form  of  snvff.] 
To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose,  sometimes 
as  an  expression  of  scorn;  to  snufl 
To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the 
nose;  to  snuff;  to  smell.— n.  The  act  of 
sniffing;  the  sound  so  produced:  that  which 
is  taken  by  sniffing  (a  sniff  ol  fresh  air). 

Snigger,  snig'er,  v.i.  [Snicker.]  To 
snicker;  to  giggle.— n.  A  suppressed  laugh; 
a  giggle. 

Snip,  snip,  v.t.— snipped,  snipping.  [Closely 
allied  to  snap,  and  same  as  D.  and  L.G. 
snippen,  G.  schnippen,  schnipfen,  to  snip.] 
To  cut  off  at  once  with  shears  or  Bcissors ; 
to  clip;  to  shred.— v.  A  cut  with  shears  or 
scissors;  a  bit  cut  off;  a  small  shred. 

Snipe,  snip,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  snipa,  a 
snipe;  D.  snip,  L.G.  enippe,  Dan.  sneppe, 
G.  schnepfe,  a  snipe;  akin  to  snap,  neb,  or 
nib.)  A  grallatorial  bird  frequenting  marshy 
grounds,  with  a  long  straight  bill,  allied  to 
the  woodcock;  a  fool;  a  blockhead;  a 
simpleton.— v.t.  or  i.  To  pick  or  snip  off 
men  with  the  rifle  in  war.— Sea  snipe,  the 
dunlin. — Snmmer  snipe,  the  sand-piper.  — 
Snipe -fish.  n.  The  bellows  -  fish. — 
Sniper,  n.  A  soldier  who,  from  some  un- 
suspected place  of  concealment,  picks  off 
those  of  the  enemy  that  expose  themselves 
to  his  fire. 

Snippet,  snip'et,  n.  [Dim.  of  snip,  a  part.] 
A  small  part  or  share.— Snippety,  snip'- 
et-i,  a.    Insignificant. 

Snite,  snlt,  v.t.  —  suited,  suiting.  [Icel. 
snyta,  D.  snuiten,  to  blow  the  nose;  akin 
snout.)  To  flip,  so  as  to  strike  off;  to  clean 
the  nose. 

Snivel,  sniv'el,  v.i.— snivelled,  snivelling. 
[Akin  to  sniff,  snuff.)  To  run  at  the  nose; 
to  cry  or  fret,  as  children,  with  snuffing  or 
snivelling;  to  whimper.— Sniveller,  sniv'- 
el-er,  n.  One  who  snivels  or  whines;  one 
who  weeps  for  slight  causes.  —  Snivel- 
ling, sniv'el-ing,  n.  The  act  or  the  noise 
of  one  who  snivels.—  Sllivelly,  sniv'el-i, 
a.  Running  at  the  nose ;  pitiful ;  whining. 
Snob,  snob,  n .  [Origin  unknown.]  A  cant 
name  for  a  shoemaker;  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker; one  who  is  always  pretending  to 
be  something  better  than  he  is;  a  vulgar 
person  who  apes  gentility. —  Snobbery, 
Snobbishness,  snob'er-i,  snob'ish-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  snobbish.  —  Snob- 
bish, Snobby,  snob'ish,  snob'i,  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  resembling  a  snob;  vulgarly 
ostentatious.  —  Snobbishly,  snob'ish-li, 
adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  snob. — Snob- 
bisin,  snob'izm,  n.  The  manners  of  a 
snob;  snobbishness. 

Snood,  snod,  a.     [A.Sax.  sndd,  a  snood; 
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comp.  Icel.  snua,  to  twist.]  A  fillet  or 
ribbon  for  tho  hair. 

Snooze,  sno/.,  n  |  Imitative  of  the  sound 
made  in  drawing  the  breath  while  asleep, 
and  allied  to  more.]  A  nap  or  short  sleep. 
— v.j.  MOOBed,  tnooKno.  To  slumber;  to 
take  a  short  nap.     [Culloq.] 

Snore,  snor,  o.i, — anortd,  morimg.  [A.Sax. 

snora,  a  snoring ;  L.G,  snonn,  I).  BTWrken, 
Dan.  snorke,  (i.  schnarchen,  to  snoro;  imi- 
tative and  akin  to  snarl,  snort.  ]  To  breathe 
with  a  rough  hoarse  noise  in  sleep.— n.  A 
breathing  with  a  harsh  noise  through  the 
nose  and  mouth  in  sleep.— Snorer,  sno'rer, 
re.    One  that  snores. 

Snort,  snort,  v.i.  [Akin  to  snore,  D.  snor- 
ken.)  To  force  the  air  with  violence 
through  the  nose,  so  as  to  make  an  abrupt 
noise. — n.  A  loud  short  sound  produced 
by  forcing  the  air  through  the  nostrils. — 
Snorter,  snor'ter,  re.    One  who  snorts. 

Snot,  snot,  re.  [Same  as  Dan.  and  D.  snot, 
snot;  akin  snite,  s>iout.]  Mucus  discharged 
from  or  secreted  in  the  nose;  metaphor,  a 
fool,  a  dolt,  a  sniveller.— Snotlily,  snot'- 
l-li,  adv.  In  a  snotty  manner.— Snot  tl- 
nrsH,  snot'i-nes,  re.  The  state  of  being 
snotty.  —  Snotty,  snot'i,  a.  Foul  with 
snot;  dirty;  sneering  or  sarcastic.     (Colloq.) 

Snout,  snout,  re.  [Same  as  L.G.  snute,  Sw. 
snut,  Dan.  snude,  D.  snuit,  G.  schnautze,  a 
snout.  Snite  and  snot  are  closely  akin. J 
The  long  projecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  that 
of  swine;  the  nozzle  or  end  of  a  pipe. — 
Snouted,  snout'ed,  a.  Having  a  snout.— 
Siiouty,  snout'i,  a.  Resembling  a  beast's 
snout. 

Snow,  sno,  re.  [A.Sax.  sndw,  snow  =  D. 
sneeuw,  L.G.  and  Dan.  snee,  Sw.  sno,  lcel. 
snjdr  (also  sneer),  G.  schnee,  Goth,  snaivs; 
cog.  L.  nix,  Gr.  niphas  (without  initial  s).] 
Watery  particles  congealed  into  white 
crystals  in  the  air,  and  falling  to  the  earth 
in  flakes.—  Red  snow.  Protococcus.—  v.i. 
To  fall  in  snow:  used  chiefly  impersonally 
(it  snows,  it  snowed). — v.t.  To  scatter  or 
cause  to  fall  like  snow.-Snow-ball,  n. 
A  ball  of  snow;  a  round  mass  of  snow 
pressed  or  rolled  together. — v.t.  To  pelt  with 
snow-balls.  —  v.i.  To  throw  snow-balls. — 
Snow-berry,  n.  A  name  of  certain 
'  shrubs  bearing  fruits  consisting  of  snow- 
white  berries.— Snow-bird,  n.  The  snow- 
bunting.  —  Snow-blind,  a.  Affected 
with  snow-blindness.  —  Snow- blind- 
ness, n.  An  affection  of  the  eyes  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  snow.— 
Snow- blink,  Snow -light,  n.  The 
peculiar  reflection  that  arises  from  fields  of 
ice  or  snow. — Snow-broth,  n.  Snow  and 
water  mixed.— Snow-bunting,  Snow- 
fleck,  n.  A  bird  belonging  to  the  bunting 
family,  a  winter  visitant  to  Britain  and 
other  temperate  regions.—  Snow-drift,  n. 
A  driving  snow;  a  bank  of  snow  driven 
together  by  the  wind.— Snow-drop,  sno'- 
drop,  n.  A  well-known  garden  plant,  bear- 
ing solitary,  drooping,  and  elegant  white 
flowers,  which  appear  very  early  in  the  year. 
—  Snow-eyes,  n.pl.  A  sort  of  goggles 
used  by  the  Esquimaux  as  a  preventive  to 
snow-blindness. — Snow-field,  n.  A  wide 
expanse  of  permanent  snow.  —  Snow- 
flake,  n.  A  flake  of  falling  snow;  a  British 
plant  with  a  bulbous  root  and  white  droop- 
ing flowers,  which  appear  in  May. — Snow- 
hut,  n.  A  hut  built  of  snow;  a  snow- 
house  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  &c.  — 
Snow-line,  n.  The  line  above  which 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
varying  according  to  latitude  and  local  cir- 
cumstances, being  highest  near  the  equator 
and  lowest  near  the  poles.— Snow-plant, 
n.  Red  snow ;  protococcus.  —  Snow- 
plough,  n.  An  implement  for  clearing 
away  the  snow  from  roads,  railways,  &c, 
moved  by  horses  or  a  locomotive  engine.— 
SllOW-shoe,  n.  A  kind  of  flat  framework 
worn  on  the  feet,  made  of  wood  alone,  or 
consisting  of  a  light  frame  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  thongs,  the  broad  surface  thus 
presented  keeping  the  wearer  from  sinking 
in  the  snow.— Snow-slip,  n.  A  large 
mass  of  snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of 
a  mountain.— Snow-storm,  n.  A  storm 
with   a   heavy,    drifting   fall   of   snow.  — 
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Snow-water,  re.    Water  produced  from 
the  melting  of   snow.     SllOW-wllilf,   a. 

White    as    snow;     very     white.         Snow- 

wreath,  n.  An  aoouuiulatlon  of  drifted 
snow  Of  some  considerable  lengtb  and 
height,  Snowy,  sno'i,  a.  White  like 
snow;  abounding  with  snow;  covered  with 
snow;  white-;  pure;  spotless;  unblemished. 
Snow,  sno,  n.  [D.  snaanw,  a  kind  of  boat.] 
A  vessel  with  two  masts  resembling  the 
main  and  fore  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third 
small  mast  just  abaft  and  close  to  the 
main-mast,  carrying  a  try-sail. 

Snub,  snub,  v.t. — snubbed,  snubbing.  [Same 
as  older  English  snib;  Icel.  snubba,  to  snub, 
to  chide,  Dan.  snubbe,  to  snap  or  snip  off; 
akin  to  snap,  snip.]  To  nip  or  check  in 
growth^ ;  to  check,  stop,  or  rebuke  with  a 
tart  sarcastic  reply  or  remark;  to  slight 
designedly ;  to  treat  with  contempt  or 
neglect,  as  a  forward  or  pretentious  person. 
— n.  A  check;  a  rebuke.  —  Suubblsli, 
snub'ish,  a.  Tending  to  snub,  check,  or 
repress.— Snub-nose,  n.  A  short  or  flat 
nose— Snub-nosed,  a.  Having  a  short, 
flat  nose. 

SiiiifT,  snuf,  v.t.  [Same  as  D.  snuffen,  to 
snuff;  snuf,  a  sniffing;  akin  Dan.  snofte, 
G.  schnupfen,  to  snuff;  akin  sniff,  snivel, 
snuffle.]  To  draw  in  with  the  breath;  to 
inhale;  to  scent;  to  smell;  to  crop  the  snuff 
of,  as  of  a  candle.— To  snuff  out,  to  extin- 
guish by  snuffing.— v.i.  To  inhale  air  with 
noise,  as  dogs  and  horses ;  to  snort  or  sniff ; 
to  sniff  contemptuously.  — n.  An  inhala- 
tion by  the  nose;  a  sniff;  resentment;  huff, 
expressed  by  a  snuffing  of  the  nose;  a 
powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  inhaled 
through  the  nose ;  that  part  of  a  candle 
wick  which  has  been  charred  by  the  flame. 
—Snuff-box,  n.  A  box  for  carrying  snuff 
about  the  person.— Snuffer,  snuf'er,  n. 
One  that  snuffs;  pi.  an  instrument  for  re- 
moving the  snuff  of  a  candle.  —  Snuff- 
taking,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  inhaling 
snuff  into  the  nose.— Snuffy,  snuf'i,  a. 
Resembling  snuff  in  colour;  soiled  with 
snuff,  or  smelling  of  it. 

Snuffle,  snuf'i,  v.i.  —  snuffled,  snuffling. 
[Freq.  of  snuff,  and  =  L.G.  snuffeln,  D. 
snuffelen,  Sw.  snufla,  to  snuffle.  Snuff.] 
To  speak  through  the  nose  or  with  a  nasal 
twang;  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 
— re.  A  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  nostrils ;  a  speaking  through 
the  nose;  an  affected  nasal  twang.— Snuf- 
tier,  snuf'1-er,  n.  One  who  snuffles. — 
Snuffles,  snuf'lz,  n.pl.  Obstruction  of 
the  nose  by  mucus;  a  malady  of  dogs. 

Snug,  snug,  a.  [Same  as  Icel.  snoggr,  short- 
haired,  smooth;  O.Dan,  snog,  Sw.  snygg, 
neat,  elegant;  akin  perhaps  to  snag.] 
Lying  close  and  comfortable;  neat,  trim, 
and  convenient. — v.i.  — snugged,  snugging. 
To  lie  close;  to  snuggle.— v.i.  To  put  in  a 
snug  position ;  to  place  snugly.— Snuggery, 
snug'eri,  n.  A  snug,  warm  habitation  or 
comfortable  place.  (Colloq.)— Snuggle, 
snug'l,  v.i. — snuggled,  snuggling.  [A  freq. 
and  dim.  from  snug.]  To  lie  close  for  con- 
venience or  warmth;  to  nestle.— Snugly, 
snug'li,  adv.  In  a  snug  manner;  closely; 
comfortably.  —  Siingness,  snug'nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  snug. 

So,  so,  adv.  [A.Sax.  swd,  so,  as;  Icel.  svd, 
svo,  so,  Goth,  sva,  sve,  L.G.  and  G.  so,  D. 
zoo.  It  appears  in  as,  also,  whosoever,  &c] 
In  this  or  that  manner;  to  that  degree  (so 
long) ;  thus  (he  does  it  so) ;  in  like  manner 
or  degree:  after  as  (as  thou  art  so  were 
they);  in  such  a  manner ;  to  such  a  degree : 
with  as  or  that  following  (so  fortunate  as 
to  escape);  colloquially,  extremely,  very 
(it  is  so  beautiful) ;  as  has  been  said  or 
stated  (it  is  so,  do  so) ;  the  case  being  such ; 
accordingly;  well  (so  you  are  here  again, 
are  you?);  somewhere  about  this  or  that; 
thereby  (a  year  or  so);  in  wishes  and  as- 
severations (so  help  me  Heaven!  that  is, 
may  Heaven  so  help  me  as  I  speak  truth). 
— So  forth,  so  on,  more  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  kind;  et  cetera. — So  so,  indifferent; 
middling;  mediocre  (a  very  so  so  affair). — 
So,  so,  an  exclamation  implying  discovery 
or  observation  of  some  effect;  ay,  ay;  well, 
well.— So  that,  to  the  end  that;  in  order 
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that;  with  the  purpose  or  intention  that 
with   the   effect  or  result  that.      So  then 
thus  then  it  is  that;   the  cons, 
therefore.-  e.onj.     Provided  thai 
tion  that;   in  case  that.— interj.    Enough 
that  will  do  !— So-and-so,  so'and  1 
certain  person  not  mentioned  by  name-  ai 
indefinite  person  or  thing.     (Colloq.) 

Soak,  sole,  v.t.     [Probably  akin  to  tuck 
To  let  lie  in  a  fluid  in  order  to  iml.il,. 
it  can  contain;   to  macerate   in  water  0 
other  fluid;   to  steep;   to  drench;  to  we 
thoroughly;  to  draw  in  by  pores;  to 
trate  or  permeate  by  pores.  —  v.i.    '| 
steeped  in  water  or  other  fluid;  to 
to  enter  into  pores  or  interstices;  to  d 
intemperately ;    to    tipple    constantly. 
Soakage,  sd'kaj,  n.    Aci.  of  soaking;  Suit 
imbibed.— Soaker,  so'ker,  n.     Oni 
soaks;  a  constant  drinker.— Soaking 
king,    p.    and   a.      Steeping;   macerating 
wetting    thoroughly.  —  re.    A   wetting ; 
drenching. 

Soap,  sop,  n.  [A.Sax.  «e£pe=Sw.  sopa,  L.G 
sepe,  O.H.G.  seifa,  from  same  root  as  L 
sebum,  tallow.]  A  chemical  compound  0 
potash  and  soda  with  fat,  soluble  in  watei 
and  used  for  detergent  or  cleansing  pui 
poses;  flattery  (slang).— v.t.  To  rub  or  wag) 
over  with  soap;  to  flatter  (slang).—  Soap 
boiler,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  t 
make  soap.— Soap-boiling,  n.  The  bus, 
ness  of  boiling  or  manufacturing  soap- 
Soap-bubble,  n.  A  thin  film  of  soa| 
suds  inflated  by  blowing  through  a  pip* 
and  forming  a  hollow  globe  with  beautifi. 
iridescent  colours. —  Soap-plant,  n.  1 
name  common  to  several  plants  used  i 
place  of  soap,  being  capable  of  raising 
lather.  —  Soap-stone,  n.  A  species  c 
steatite.— Soap-suds,  n.pl.  Suds;  wate 
well  impregnated  with  soap.— Soapworl 
sop'wert,  n.  A  perennial  plant  coinmo 
in  gardens,  the  stems  of  which,  upon  bein 
put  in  water,  form  a  lather  like  soap 
Soapy,  so'pi,  a.  Resembling  soap;  havin 
the  qualities  of  soap  ;  smeared  with  soaj 
fig.  flattering;  unctuous;  oily:  said  of  pe 
sons,  language,  &c.  (colloq.). 

Soar,  sor,  v.i.  [Fr.  essorer,  from  L.L.  et\ 
aurare,  to  take  to  the  air — L.  ex,  out,  an 
aura,  the  air.]  To  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird;  t 
mount  upward  on  wings  or  as  on  wing! 
to  mount  intellectually;  to  rise  above  whs 
is  prosaic  or  commonplace,  &c;  to  be  tram 
ported  with  a  lofty  imagination,  desire 
&c. — n.  A  towering  flight;  ascent. 

Sob,  sob,  v.i. — sobbed,  sobbing.  [Akin  t 
A.Sax.  sedfian,  to  sigh;  G.  seufzen,  to sigl 
E.  sough.]  To  weep  with  convulsive  catel, 
ing  of  the  breath.— re.  A  convulsive  catel 
ing  of  the  breath  excited  by  mental  em< 
tion  of  a  painful  nature ;  a  short  convulsh 
sigh. 

Sober,  so'ber,  a.  [Fr.  tobre,  from  L.  sobriu 
sober,  from  se,  apart,  and  tbrius,  drunkeD 
Temperate  in  the  use  of  intoxicatir 
liquors;  abstemious;  not  intoxicated;  n< 
drunk;  not  wild,  visionary,  or  heated  wit 
passion ;  having  the  regular  exercise  1 
cool,  dispassionate  reason;  dispassionati 
calm;  serious;  grave;  not  bright,  gay,  ( 
brilliant  in  appearance;  dull-looking. —v. 
To  make  sober ;  to  cure  of  intoxication ;  1 
make  temperate,  calm,  or  solemn.— v.i.  1 
become  sober,  staid,  or  sedate:  often  wii 
down.— Soberize,  so'ber-Tz,  v.i.  Tobecou 
sober. — v.t.  To  make  sober  —  Soberl; 
so'ber-li,  adv.  In  a  sober  manner;  ter 
perately;  moderately;  calmly;  seriousl; 
gravely.— Sober-minded,  a.  Having 
calm  and  temperate  disposition.— Sobe 
ness,  so'ber-nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  . 
being  sober ;  sobriety ;  temperance ;  call ; 
ness.— Sobriety,  so-bri'e-ti,  re.  [L.  sobr 
tas.]  Temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicatii 
liquors;  abstemiousness;  moderation;  fre( 
dom  from  the  influence  of  strong  drin 
calmness;  coolness;  seriousness;  gravity. 

Soboles,  sob'o-lez,  re.    [L.]    Bot.  a  creepi 
un  derground  stem .— Soboli  ferous,  sc 

o-lif  er-us,  a.    Bot.  producing  young  plar 
from  a  creeping  underground  stem. 
Sobranje,  so-bran'ya,  re.    The  Buigari 
Parliament. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abrene— the  Fr.  it. 
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» -r l«i ■■«*(•  Bo-brS-ka,   »     [Fr.]    A   niek- 

,',,,.,  a  fanciful  appellation. 

,  atio.  Socnme,  ••"1>  ■'.'.  "     I  '•  '■ 

..-,.  ,      III  .      tllC     t  .1  HI  I  >■     1)1      Dill 

v.'in  Ins  lord  had  o  curtain  jurisdiction, 

-.   the    pi  I  .  ||<  :<■   of    holding  a 

,  district,  from  stun  ol  .««</>•  ]    A 
lands  in  England  by  the  pei  form 
rtain  and  determinate  si  n  ico 
•  111:111.   Hok'niiin,    11.      One   who    holds 

i ,  ncinciits  hy  socage 

I  er,  11      The  popular  name  for 
11  Id.  it  ball. 
I  uihlr.  sO'shi-a-bl,  a.    [Fr.  sociable,  L. 

from  >■('(•('(>,  to  associate  or  unite. 

fn  iooMM,  a  companion,  from  the  root  of 

to   follow   (whence    Iv    .si  qui  uct , 

[nclined   to   associate   or   join    in 
ntercouree ;  fond  of  companions; 
unable;    conversible ;    social.  —  ?!, 
carriage  with  seats  facing  each 
tricycle  for  carrying  two  persons 
acouchwithacurved  s  shaped  back 
■two persons,  whosit  partially  facing  each 
r    Sociability, Soclableness.so'- 
,.t  bil  1  'i.  so'shi-a  bl-nes,  n.   The  quality 
sociable.— Sociably,  so'shi  a-bli, 
In  a  sociable  manner;   conversibly; 
j   -Social,  so'shal,  a.  [Fr.  social, 
tocialis,  from  socius.]    Pertaining 
.  relating  to  men  living  in  society, 
public  as  an  aggregate  body;  ready 
friendly  converse ;  sociable;  con- 
n  union  or  mutual  converse;  hot. 
j  ring  naturally  in  large  groups  or  masses; 
ig  iu  communities,  as  wolves,  deer, 
■  cattle,  &c.\  or  as  ants,  bees,  &c.,  which 
operative    communities.  —  Social 
the  science  dealing  with  all  that 
0  the  social  condition,  or  the  rela- 
tes and  institutions  which  are  involved  in 
\istence   and  his  well-being  as  a 
miber  of  an  organized  community ;  so- 
eiJgy.— The  social  evil,  a  term  frequently 
)  prostitution.— Socialism,  so - 
1.    The  name  applied  to  theories 
organization  having  for  their  aim 
ti  abolition  of  that  individual  action  on 
todern  societies  depend,  and  the 
ion  of  a  regulated  system  of  co- 
action;  especially,  a  system  which 
ites  community  of  property  a  necessary 
ixlition  of  political  improvement.— So- 
f  list,  so'shal-ist,  n.    One  who  advocates 
KHan.— Socialist,  Socialistic,  so'- 
I  -1st,    s5-shal-is'tik,    a.      Pertaining   to 
—Sociality,  Socialness,  so- 
«iil'i-ti,  so'shal-nes,  n.     The  quality  of 
ial.— Socialize,  so'shal-iz,  v.t.— 
,   socializing.     To  render  social; 
egulate  according  to  socialism.  —  So- 
Cslly,  so'shal-li,  adv.    In  a  social  manner 
Soeietarian,  Socictary.t  so- 
an,  so-si'e-ta-ri,  n.    Pertaining  to 
Society,  so-si'e-ti,  n.  [Fr.  societi, 
Locietas.]    The  relationship  of  men  to 
o  another  when  associated;  companion- 
I ;  fellowship ;  company  ;  a  body  of  per- 
k    united   for   the  promotion  of  some 
o'ct.  either  literary,  scientific,  political, 
■ions,  benevolent,  convivial,  or  the  like; 
•association  for  mutual  profit,  pleasure, 
o^sefulness :  the  persons  collectively  who 
Hiin  any  region  or  at  any  period,  viewed 
ir-gard  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
ciization,  moral  or  material  condition; 
1 1 9  who  recognize  each  other  as  associates, 
and  acquaintances;  the  more  culti- 
vrd  portion    of   any   community  in  its 
scd  relations  and  influences;  those  who 
ei   and   receive   formal   entertainments 
■bally:  used  without  tbe  article. — Society 
jonal  or  newspaper,  a  journal  whose  main 
olgt  is  to  chronicle  tbe  sayings  and  doings 
olshionable  society. — Society  verses,  verses 
fche  amusement  of  polite  society;  poetry 
oi  light,  entertaining,  polished  character. 
**>  a  Ian,  so-sin'i-an,  a.     [From   Lfelius 
ai  Faustus  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew, 
nies  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  tbe  founders 
lect  of  Socinians  in  the  sixteenth 
Mary.]    Pertaining  to  Lselius  or  Faustus 
Sous  or  their  religious   creed.  —  re.    A 
fewer  of  Socinus.— Sociniaiiism,  so- 
«  an-izm,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Socinians; 
a  ;lief  akin  to  Unitarianism,   rejecting 
w  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
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Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  and 
eternity  of  fntlllc  punishment 

Sociolou*  I  0  Jl.    11.     I  L 

companion,  mid  (Jr.  lopoa,  dubourae.    Mo 

<  1  \  1  1  1    1    Tin-  toieooe  w  blob  1 

the    laws    tliat    regulate    human    society    in 

ail  its  grad  » blob  1  reate  of 

the  general  structure  of  society,  the  lam 

Of     its    derelO] nt.    and    the    ] 

civilization.  SoClolOffld  Soeioloul- 
cal,  so  slii  o  loj'ik,  so'shi  d  loj'i  kal,  n. 
Pertaining   to   sociology.      Sociologist, 

so  shi  ol  '<>  jist,    11.      One    who   deals   of    M 

devotee  bjmaelf  to  the  study  of  sociology. 

Sock,  sok,  ti.  I  A. Sax.  socc,  from  L.  soccus, 
a  kind  of  low  heeled  shoe,  especially  worn 
by  comic  actors.  J  The  shoe  worn  by  the 
ancient  actors  of  comedy;  hence,  l/ir  $OCk, 

0 edy  in  distinction  from  tragedy,  which 

nibolized  liy  the  buskin;  a  knitted  01 
woven  covering  for  the  foot,  shorter  than  ■ 
stocking. 

Sockdologer,  sok-do'lo-jer,  n.  A  knock- 
out blow,  winding  up  the  right  with  a  trium- 
phant doxology.     (United  States.) 

Socket,  sok'et,  n.  [From  sock,  a  shoe.]  An 
opening  or  cavity  into  which  anything  is 
fitted  endwise;  a  hollow  which  receives 
and  holds  something  else  (the  sockets  of 
the  teeth  or  of  the  eyes). 

Socle,  so'kl,  n.  [Fr.  socle,  L.  socculus,  dim. 
of  soccus.  Sock.]  Arch,  a  plain,  low  ped- 
estal; also,  a  plain  face  or  plinth  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Socman.    Under  Socage. 

Socratic,  Socratical,  so-krat'ik,  so-krat'- 
i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Socrates  the  Grecian 
sage,  or  to  his  language  or  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  philosophizing;  reaching  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  question  and  answer. — 
Socratically,  so-krat'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
the  Socratic  manner.— Socrat ism,  sok'- 
rat-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates. — 
Socrat  1st,  sok'rat-ist,  n.  A  disciple  of 
Socrates. 

Sod,  sod,  n.  [Same  as  L.G.  and  O.D.  sode, 
D.  zode.]  The  surface  layer  of  the  ground 
with  the  grass  growing  on  it ;  a  piece  lifted 
from  that  surface;  turf;  sward. 

Sod,  sod,  pret.  and  pp.  of  seethe. 

Soda,  so'da,  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  and  It.  soda,  glass- 
wort,  barilla.]  A  name  for  various  com- 
pounds of  sodium,  as  the  oxide  and  hy- 
droxide; popularly,  sodium  carbonate  {soda 
crystals  or  washing  soda),  used  in  washing 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass, 
and  extensively  made  from  salt.— Baking 
soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda. — Caustic  soda, 
sodium  hydroxide,  having  a  corrosive  effect 
on  animal  substances. — Sulphate  of  soda. 
glauber-salts.— Soda-ash,  n.  Dehydrated 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  powder.— 
Sodaic,  so-da'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining soda.  —  Soda-water,  n.  A  re- 
freshing and  effervescent  drink  generally 
consisting  of  ordinary  water  into  which 
carbonic  acid  has  been  forced  under  pres- 
sure. —  Sodium,  so'di-um,  n.  [Named 
from  its  oxide  soda.]  A  soft  light  silvery 
metallic  element,  of  which  soda  is  the 
oxide;  never  found  in  the  uncombined 
state  in  nature,  but  existing  in  many 
minerals  and  in  almost  all  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms. 

Sodality,  so-dal'i-ti,  n.  [L.  sodalitas,  from 
sodalis,  a  companion.]  A  fellowship  or 
fraternity. 

Sodden,  sod'n,  pp.  of  seethe.  Boiled ; 
seethed;  soaked  and  softened,  as  in  water; 
thoroughly  saturated;  not  well  baked; 
doughy. 

Sodomite,  sod'om-It,  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  Sodom:  one  guilty  of  sodomy.— Sod- 
omitical,  sod-om-it'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
sodomy.  —  Sodomltically,  sod-om-it'i- 
kal-li,  adv.— Sodomy,  sod'omi,  n.  The 
sin  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom; 
a  carnal  copulation  against  nature. 

Soever,  so-ev'er.  A  word  compounded  of 
so  and  ever :  generally  used  in  composition 
to  extend  or  render  emphatic  the  sense  of 
such  words  as  who,  what,  &c,  in  whosoever, 
ivhatsoever,  &c,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
separated. 


SOIL 

loftti  aO'fi  1  1  .  sofa. 

Ii A  1     loffah,  a  bench  1 

A     Ioiik     s<  ul     M  ith    a    1  I  nib  d     hollo, 

Hofn-bcd, 

SoIh-Im  «|s|<imI.  a.    a  aofa  adapted  for 

■  l    I"  'I    Win   II    II  i|lllli   d 

Sotlli,  Hofn,  n  11  Boffltta,  iiom 

I         UO,    11n.il  1.    iiimI    / 

the  loui  1  :  uii.ir.  oi  an  an  b  oi  oi  an  arohl* 
brave  ,   the  under  pai  1  ol  an  1 
oornloe,  ol  >  projecting  balcony, 

Soil,  so  li,  11      [P.  1   I     A  il.  rvish. 

Soil,  soli,  n.     I  A  ,.  roftly,  O  Kax, 

tqft,  O.D.  satfi,  soft;  <;   tanft,  solt  |   Easily 

ok'    to    pn 
yielding:  tbe  contrary  oi  hard;  not  1 
rude,  or  violent ;  affecting  the 
pleasant  manner;   delicati    01  pleasing  to 
the  touch ;  gentle  <>i  mi  lodioui  to  thi  eat , 
not  glaring;   nol   repelling  or 
the  nght:  easily  yielding  to  pertuasi 
motives;  facile,  creak;  not  harsh,  severe,  or 

unfeeling;   gentle;    easily    moved    by   pity; 
susceptible  ol  tender  affections;  effi  d 

not  manly  or  courageous ;  foolish;  simple; 
silly;  quiet  and  refreshing  {soft  sluml 
readily  forming  ■  latbei  ami  washing  *ri  11 
with  soap  [tofi  water);  pronounced  with 
more  or  less  of  a  sibilant  sound,  as  c  in 
cinder,  as  opposed  to  0  in  <-<unlU:  and  g  in 
gin,  as  opposed  to  g  ill  gift.  Soft  goods. 
textile  goods;  the  wares  of  a  diaper  or 
haberdasher. — Soft  i>alate,  that  part  of  the 
palate  which  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  mouth.— The  softer  su-,  the  female  sex. 
—Soft  soup,  a  coarse  kind  of  soap  in  a  viscid 
form;  as  a  slang  term,  flattery,  blarney. — 
adv.  Softly;  gently;  quietly.—  interj.  Be 
soft;  hold;  stop;  not  so  fast.- Soften, 
sof'n,  v.t.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft;  to 
make  less  hard;  to  mollify;  to  make  less 
implacable  or  angry;  to  make  less  severe, 
harsh,  or  strong  in  language;  to  alleviate; 
to  tone  down.— v.i.  To  become  soft  or  less 
hard ;  to  become  less  harsh  or  cruel ;  tf 
become  milder.  —  Softener,  sof'n-er,  n- 
One  who  or  that  which  softens.— Soften- 
in  Si,  sof'n-ing,  n.  The  act  of  making  soft 
or  softer.— Softening  of  the  brain,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  which  it  becomes  pulpy 
or  pasty,  often  causing  death.  —  Soft- 
headed, a.  Of  weak  or  feeble  intellect. — 
Soft-hearted,  a.  Having  tenderness  of 
heart.— Soft-heartedness,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  soft-hearted.  — Softisll,  sof- 
tish,  a.  Somewhat  soft;  inclining  to  soft- 
ness. —  Softly,  soft'li,  adv.  In  a  soft 
manner;  not  with  force  or  violence;  gently; 
not  loudly;  mildly;  tenderly.— Softness, 
sof t'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  soft ;  the 
opposite  of  hardness;  penetrability;  sus- 
ceptibility of  tender  feeling ;  weakness  of 
mind  or  will;  mildness;  gentleness.— Soft- 
spoken,  a.  Speaking  softly;  having  a 
mild  or  gentle  voice;  mild;  affable. 

Sofia,  sof'ta,  n.  [Turk.]  In  Turkey,  a  per- 
son studying  for  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  or  the  state;  a  student  of  the  Koran. 

Soho,  so'ho,  interj.  A  word  used  in  calling 
from  a  distant  place. 

Soi-disant,  swa-de-zan,  a.  [Fr.]  Calling 
himself;  self-styled;  pretended;  would  be. 

Soil,  soil,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  soillier  (Fr.  souiller), 
to  soil,  lit.  to  act  the  pig,  from  L.  suillus, 
pertaining  to  a  swine,  from  sus,  a  swine. 
Sow,  ti.]  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface ;  to 
dirty ;  to  defile ;  to  tarnish ;  to  sully ;  to 
dung;  to  manure.— v.t.  To  take  on  dirt; 
to  take  a  soil  or  stain;  to  tarnish.— n.  Foul 
matter  upon  another  surface;  stain;  tar- 
nish; defilement  or  taint.— Soil-pipe,  n. 
A  pipe  for  conveying  from  a  house  the  foul 
or  waste  water,  night-soil,  &c. 

Soil,  soil,  n.  [O.Fr.  soil,  soile  (Fr.  sol),  from 
L.  solum,  the  soil.  Solid.]  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  mould, 
or  that  compound  substance  which  fur- 
nishes nutriment  to  plants;  earth;  ground; 
land;  country. 

Soil,  soil,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  saouler,  to  satiate, 
from  saoul,  L.  satullus,  sated,  dim.  of  satur, 
sated,  full.  Saturate.]  To  feed  (cattle 
or  horses)  in  the  house  with  fresh  grass  or 
green  fodder  instead  of  putting  out  to  pas- 
ture. 


oh,  c/iain;     eh,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,;'ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Holr^C  swii'rH,  n.  [Fr.  soiree,  evening,  an 
evening  patty,  from  toir,  evening,  from  L. 
MttM,  late.]  Originally!  an  evening  party ; 
now  usually  a  reunion  or  social  meeting  of 
some  society  or  body,  at  which  tea  and 
other  refreshment!  are  Introduoed  daring 
the  intervals  of  music,  speech-making,  &0. 

Solxniitc-Uiillizc,  swa-saht-kahz.  [Fr.] 
The  French  Held  gun  of  75  nun.  calibre. 

Sojourn,  so'jem,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  aojorner,  from 

L.  suh.  under,  and  di/innis,  diurnal.  |  Dicit- 
NAL,  Diary. |  To  dwell  for  a  time;  todwell 
as  a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a  Btranger, 
not  considering  the  place  a  permanent 
habitation. — n.  A  temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  land.— So- 
journer, so'jer-ner,  n.  One  who  sojourns; 
a  temporary  resident.  Sojournment, 
so'jern-ment,  n.  The  act  of  sojourning; 
temporary  residence. 

Soken,  so'kn,  n.  [  A. Sax.  sden.]  A  district 
held  by  tenure  of  socage. 

Sol,  sol,  n.  In  singing,  a  syllable  used  to 
denote  the  fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Sol,  sol,  n.  [Fromso/ution.]  A  colloidal  solu- 
tion, composed  of  a  liquid  solvent  and  a 
liquid  or  very  finely  divided  solid  therein. 

Solace,  sol'as,  v.t.— solaced,  solacing.  [O.Fr. 
solace,  solaz,  from  L.  solatium,  from  solor, 
solatus,  to  solace  (seen  in  console,  discon- 
solate).) To  cheer  in  grief  or  under  calam- 
ity; to  relieve  in  affliction;  to  console;  to 
comfort;  to  allay  or  assuage.— n.  Comfort 
in  grief;  alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety; 
what  relieves  in  distress;  recreation.  — 
Solacemcnt,  sol'as-ment,  n.  Act  of  sol- 
acing. 

Solanaceous,  so-la-na'shus,  a.  [L.  solari- 
um, nightshade.]  Pertaining  to  plants  of 
the  nightshade  family,  which  includes  also 
the  potato  and  tobacco.— Solauine,  so'- 
la-nin,  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  night- 
shade and  allied  plants,  very  bitter  and 
highly  poisonous. 

Solandcr,  so-lan'der,  n.  [Fr.  soulandres.] 
A  disease  in  horses. 

Solan-goose,  so^n,  n.  [Icel.  sulan,  the 
gannet.]    The  gannet. 

Solano,  so-la'no,  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  solanus 
(ventus),  easterly  wind,  from  sol,  the  sun.] 
A  hot  oppressive  south-east  wind  in  Spain. 

Solar,  so'ler,  a.  [L.  Solaris,  from  sol,  the 
sun;  cog.  Icel.  sdl,  Goth,  sauil,  Ir.  sul,  the 
sun.]  Pertaining  to  the  sun;  proceeding 
from,  or  produced  by  the  sun;  measured 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its  ap- 
parent revolution. — Solar  cycle,  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Cycle.—  Solar  day. 
Day.— Solar  flowers,  those  which  open  and 
shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours.— 
Solar  microscope,  a  microscope  in  which 
the  object  is  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the 
sun  concentrated  upon  it. — Solar  month, 
the  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  one  sign,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
zodiac:  30  days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  5 
seconds. — Solar  spectrum,  the  spectrum  of 
sunlight.  —Solar  spots,  dark  spots  that  appear 
on  the  sun's  disc,  sometimes  so  large  as  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  very  changeable 
in  their  number,  figure,  and  dimensions. — 
—Solar  system,  the  system  of  which  the 
sun  is  the  centre,  and  to  which  belong 
the  planets,  planetoids,  satellites,  comets, 
and  meteorites,  all  directly  or  indirectly 
revolving  round  the  central  sun.  —  Solar 
telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  projected  from  and  upon  mirrors. 
— Solar  time,  time  as  shown  by  a  sun-dial, 
that  is  by  the  apparent  motiou  of  the  sun. — 
Solar  year,  the  time  which  the  earth  takes 
to  go  round  the  sun,  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  46  seconds. — Arch,  a  loft  or  upper 
room. 

Solatium,  so-la'shi-um,  n.  [L.,  consolation, 
solace.   Solace.]   Anything  that  alleviates 
or  compensates  for  suffering  or  loss;  a  com- 
pensation in  money. 
Sold,  sold,  pret.  and  pp.  of  selL 
Soldan.t  sol'dan,  n.    A  sultan. 
Soldatesque,  sol-da-tesk',  a.    [Fr.,  from 
soldat,  a  soldier.]    Belonging  to  a  soldier; 
soldier-like. 


Solder,  Bol'der.  v.t.  [O.Fr.  solder,  wilder 
(I'Y.   eouder)',    lit,   to   make   solid,   from    L. 

solidus,  solid.  Soi, id. |  To  unite  by  a  me- 
tallic substance  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which 

bardeni  m  oooling,  and  renders  the  joint 
solid;  fig,  to  unite  or  combine  in  general; 
to  natch  up—  n.  A  metal  or  metallic  com- 
position used  in  uniting  other  metallic 
substances  by  being  fused  between  them. 
Hard  solders  are  such  as  require  a  red  heat 
to  fuse  them.  Soft  solders  melt  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature. —Solderer, 
sol'dcr-er,  n.  One  who  solders.  Solder- 
ing, sol'der-ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
solders—  Soldcring-holt,  Soldering- 
iron,  n.  A  tool  consisting  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  copper  with  a  handle,  the 
copper  being  heated  and  used  to  melt  the 
Bolder  in  soldering. 

Soldier,  sol'jer,  n.  [O.Fr.  soldier,  from 
L.L.  soldarius,  solidarius,  from  L.  soldu3, 
solidus,  military  pay;  lit.  a  solid  piece  of 
money.  Solid.]  A  man  who  serves  in  an 
army;  a  common  soldier  or  private;  a  man 
of  military  experience  and  skill,  or  a  man 
of  distinguished  valour.- Soldler-crah, 
n.  A  name  given  to  the  hermit-crab,  from 
its  extreme  combativeness.—  Soldiering, 
sol'jer-ing,  n.  The  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
—  Soldierlike,  Soldierly,  sol'jer-lik, 
sol'jer-li,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  soldier; 
brave;  martial;  honourable. — Soldier- 
ship,  sol'jer-ship,  n.  Military  qualities  or 
character;  martial  skill.— Soldiery,  sol'- 
jer-i,  n.  Soldiers  collectively;  a  body  of 
military  men. 

Sole,  sol,  n.  [Fr.  sole,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
of  a  shoe,  &c,  the  fish,  from  L.  solea,  a 
sandal,  a  sole,  the  fish,  a  sill,  same  origin 
as  solidus,  solid.  Solid,  Soil,  n.)  The 
under  side  of  the  foot ;  the  bottom  surface 
of  a  shoe  or  boot,  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom ;  the  part  of 
anything  that  forms  the  bottom,  and  on 
which  it  stands;  a  marine  fish  belonging 
to  the  family  of  flat  fishes,  of  an  oblong 
form,  probably  so  called  from  its  shape.— 
v.t. — soled,  soling.  To  furnish  with  a  sole 
(to  sole  a  shoe).— Sole-leather,  n.  Thick 
strong  leather  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Sole,  sol,  a.  [From  L.  solus,  alone;  which  is 
of  same  origin  as  L.  salvus,  safe  (whence 
safe,  salvation),  Gr.  holos,  entire,  Skr.  sarva, 
the  whole.  Akin  solitary,  solitude,  solemn, 
solid.]  Single ;  being  or  acting  without  an- 
other; alone  in  its  kind;  individual;  law, 
single;  unmarried  (a  femme  sole).— Solely, 
soTli,  adv.  Singly;  alone;  only;  without 
another.— Soleness,  sol'nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  sole;  singleness. 

Solecism,  sol'e-sizm,  n.  [Gr.  soloikismos 
from  Soloi,  in  Cilicia,  the  Athenian  colo- 
nists of  which  lost  the  purity  of  their 
language.]  An  impropriety  in  the  use  of 
language,  arising  from  ignorance ;  a  gross 
deviation  from  the  idiom  of  a  language, 
or  a  gross  deviation  from  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax; a  violation  of  the  rules  of  society. — 
Solecist,  sol'e-sist,  n.  One  who  is  guilty 
of  a  solecism. —  Solecistic,  Solecisti- 
cal,  sol-e-sis'tik,  sol-e-sis'ti-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  involving  a  solecism.— Sole- 
cistically.  sol-e-sis'ti-kal-li,  adv.— Sole- 
cize, sol'e-siz,  v.i.    To  commit  solecisms. 

Solemn,  sol'em,  a.  [L.  sollemnis,  sollennis, 
that  occurs  every  year,  festal,  solemn  — 
sollus,  all,  every,  and  annus,  a  year. 
Solid.]  Marked  by  religious  rites  or  cere- 
monious observances ;  fitted  to  excite 
reverent  or  serious  reflections ;  awe-inspir- 
ing ;  grave ;  impressive  (a  solemn  silence) ; 
accompanied  by  seriousness  or  impressive- 
ness  in  language  or  demeanour!;  earnest  (a 
solemn  promise) ;  affectedly  grave.  —  Sol- 
emness,  sol'em-nes,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  solemn;  solemnity. — Solem- 
nity, so-lem'ni-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  solemn;  gravity;  impressiveness ; 
mock  gravity;  a  solemn  or  reverent  rite  or 
ceremony;  a  proceeding  adapted  to  impress 
awe  or  reverence.— Solemnization,  sol'- 
em-nI-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  solemnizing, 
celebration.— Solemnize,  sol'em-nlz,  v.t. 
—solemnized,  solemnizing.  [O.Fr.  solem- 
niser.]  To  dignify  or  honour  by  ceremonies; 
to  celebrate;  to  perform  with  ritual  cere- 


monies or  according  to  legal  fornwi  ui 
especially    of    marriage;    to    mak 
serious,  ami  reverential.      Solcmnl/i 
Bol'em  nl  zcr,    ii.      One    win, 
Solemnly,  sol'em-li,  adv.    in  ., 
manner;   with  r  I 
impressive  seriousness;  with  all  di 

Solen,  so'len,  n.    [Gr.   sdlin,  a  tube, 
Kolen.j    A  genus  of  lamollibrari  • 
luses  which  burrow  in  the  sand  and  bij 
long  bivalve  shells. 

Soleiictte,  sol-net',  n.  [Dim.  of  sole.] 
small  British  fish  allied  to  the  solo. 

Solenoid,  sol'en-oid,  n.    [Or.  adl 
nel.]    A  coil  of  wire  wound  in  the  forn 
a  helix,  which,  when  traversed  by  an  elec 
current,  acts  like  a  magnet. 

Solert,    sol'ert,    a.      [L.    solera, 
Crafty;  subtle. 

Soleus,  so 'le-us,  n.  [L.,  from  solea,  a  w 
A  muscle  of  the  leg  which  serves  to  ext 
the  foot,  shaped  like  the  sole-fish. 

Sol-fa,  sol'fa,  v.i.  In  music,  to  sing 
notes  of  the  scale  in  their  proper  pi 
using  the  syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi, /a, 
la,  si.— v.t.  To  sing  to  the  syllables,  do, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  instead  of  to  words. 

Solfatara,  sol-fa-ta'ra,  n.    [It.,  name  < , 
volcano  near  Naples.]     A   volcanic  ^  I 
emitting  sulphureous,  muriatic,  and  i 
vapours  or  gases. 

Solfeggio,  sol-fej'i-o,  n.    [It.]    In  mutt,  ■ 
system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the  na 
do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si ;  an  exer  | 
in  scale  singing;  solmization. 

Solferino,  sol'fer-i-no,  n.  A  red  or  pu  I 
colour  made  from  rosaniline,  discos  I 
in  1859,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Solfer . 
Magenta. 

Solicit,  so-lis'it,  v.t.  [Fr.  solliciter,  L.  - 
licitare,  from  sollicitus,  solicitous,  f  i 
sollus,  whole,  and  cieo,  citum,  to  agii  . 
Solid,  Cite.]  To  ask  from  with 
gree  of  earnestness;  to  make  petition  ; 
to  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnest!  ; 
to  seek  by  petition ;  to  awake  or  excit  E 
action ;  to  invite ;  to  disturb  or  disqi  ; 
to  make  anxious;  law,  to  incite  to  con  I 
a  felony ;  to  endeavour  to  influence  i 
bribe. — v.i.  To  make  solicitation  for  s  i 
one  or  for  a  thing—  Solicitant,  so  - 
tant,  n.  One  who  solicits.— Sol ioitali  , 
so-lis'i-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  soliciting  i 
earnest  request ;  endeavour  to  influem  j 
grant  something  by  bribery ;  the  offen  !f 
inciting  a  person  to  commit  a  felon1- 
Solicitor,  so-lis'i-ter,  n.  One  who  sol  t; 
an  attorney;  a  law-agent;  one  who  ri  I 
sents  another  in  court.— Solioitor-gt  • 
ral,  n.  An  officer  of  the  British  cr  i, 
next  in  rank  to  the  attorney-general,  h 
whom  he  is  associated  in  the  manage!  .t 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  crown.— S<i  ■ 
itorshlp,  so-lis'i-ter-ship,  n.  The  i  * 
of  a  solicitor.— Solicitous,  so-lis'i-tt  <. 
[L.  sollicitus,  anxious,  uneasy.]  Anx  <\ 
concerned;  apprehensive;  disturbed;  I 
less.  —  Solicitously,  so-lis'i-tus-li,  I 
Anxiously;  with  care  and  concern.- > 
licitousness,  so-lis'i-tus-nes,ra.— Sol  I 
tilde,  so-lis'i-tud,  n.  [L.  sollicitudo.] 
state  of  being  solicitous;  uneasiness  of  a 
occasioned  by  the  fear  of  evil  or  the  0  *e 
of  good;  concern;  anxiety.  .'.  Syn.  i  » 
Care. 

Solid,  sol'id,  a.  [Fr.  solide,  from  L.  sol  *, 
solid,  firm,  compact,  from  same  root  o- 
lum,  the  soil  (E.  soil),  sollus,  whole  (wl  3 
the  sol-  in  solicit,  solemn),  salvus,  sal  H. 
safe).]  Possessing  the  property  of  ex  fl- 
ing all  other  bodies  from  the  space  oca  ■ 
by  itself;  impenetrable;  firm;  com.t. 
opposed  to  liquid  and  gaseous ;  not  nc  v, 
full  of  matter;  having  all  the  geome  ai 
dimensions  —  length,  breadth,  and  \  I 
ness;  cubic  (a  solid  foot);  strong;  s<  a, 
substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivolous,  ta 
cious,  or  the  like;  real;  valid;  finan  ay 
sound  or  safe.— Solid  angle,  an  angle  K  m 
by  several  planes  or  other  surfaces  mi  W 
at  one  point ;  measured  by  the  area  a 
cepted  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  wit  n 
point  as  centre.  —  Solid  square,  a  s  >re 
body  of  troops;  a  body  in  which  the  •* 
and   files  are  equal—  n.    A  firm  cot  «» 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  ahune— the  Fr.  w. 
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Lxly  wiili  !)"•  partioles  thinly  ooheriog, 
Lodthus  diminKuished  i'"1"  ll  ''V""'  "'  ■' 
Lit,  whose  I'.n  1  hUs  yield  to  tin-  uli« 

;.    11    body    or   magnitude 

thre«   dimensions       i<  ngth, 

breadth,  and  thickness       Ht<wlnr  m 

[bine   which    are     bounded    I'.V    equal     and 

Lgulur  planes     Soli<llllnhle,  so  lul  1  11 

1  bl.   .1.     Capable  of   being   solidified.     So- 

idilliallon    so-lid'i  li kiV'shon,  n.     The 

uiakiiiK  solid  ;  tin-  passage 

I  - , viii  I  In-  liMiiul  or  gaseous  to  tilt: 

Solidll>  .  so  lid  1  it.   v. I.     so 

niiktd,  tolidifyina.    [L.  solidus,  solid,  and 

,i,i*  «,  to  ma  k  <:.  1    To  make  solid  or  eompaot, 

.  hange  from  a  liquid  or  a  gas  to 

become  solid  or  compact. 

oulHlll.v     0  lid'i-ti,  11.     |  Fr.  soIidiU,  L. 

l'lu-   stall-   or  quality   ol    1 

thinness;  density;  compactness:  op 

.    to  fluidity;    strength    or    stability; 

.,  soundness;  strength  or  valid- 

-  opposed  to  ircaknrss  or  fallui'iottsitt ss; 

uuntity  of  space  occupied  by  a  solid 

cubic  content. —  Solidly,  sol'id-li, 

In    a    solid    manner;    firmly ;    com- 

\    on  tinn  grounds.— SolidneSS,  sol'- 

d-nes,  «.    Solidity. 

dldarlty,  sol  i-dar'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  solidarity 

.  solid.]    Unity  or  conmiuuion 

lists  and  responsibilities  among  ua- 

ious  or  mankind  in  general. 

iliduiigulate,  Soliduiisulons,  sol- 

l-ung'gfi  kit.  sol  id-ung'gu-lus,  a.    [L.  sol- 

s  'lid,  and  ungula,  a  hoof.]    Having 

that  arc  whole  or  not  cloven,  as  the 

.-.  ass,  zebra. — Solidtts,  an   oblique 

■    ,  an  abbreviation  for  shilling,  also 

scd  in  fractions,  as  2  3  for  i. 

illfidian,    sol-i-fid'i-an,    n.      [L.    solus, 

lone,  and  fides,  faith.]  One  who  maintains 

iut  faith  alone,  without  works,  is  necessary 

p  justification. 

ililoquy.  so-lil'o-kwi,  n.    [L.  soliloquium 

>-,  alone,  and  lo<iuor,  to  speak.     Solk, 

IlCIOUS.J    A  talking  to  ohe's  self;  a 

i-uiologue;  a  discourse  not  addressed  to 

try  person. —  Soliloquize,  so-lil'6-kwlz, 

soliloquized,  soliloquizing.    To  utter  a 

;>liloquy;  to  talk  to  one's  self. 

•lined,  Solinede,  sol'i-ped,  sol'i-ped,  n. 

us,  single,  and  pes,  a  foot.]    An  ani- 
Ul  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven;  a  solidungu- 

-Solinedal,  Solipedous,  so  lip'e- 

Eil,  so-lip'e-dus,  a.    Solidungular. 
liseqttious,  so-li-se'kwi-us,  a.    [L.  sol, 

the  sun,  and  sequor,  to  follow.]    Fol- 
wing  the  course  of  the  sun. 
litalre,  sol'i-tar,  n.    [Fr.  solitaire,  from 

iitarius.  Solitary.]  An  article  of 
welry  in  which  a  single  gem  is  set;  a 
une  for  a  single  person  played  on  a  board 
|dented  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven 
nnispherical  hollows  and  an  equal  number 
'  balls;  a  bird  of  the  dodo  family,  long 
pee  extinct. 

lllary,  sol'i-ta-ri,  a.  [Fr.  solitaire;  L. 
litarius,  from  solus,  alone  (whence  sole). 
»le,  a.]  Being  or  living  alone;  being  by 
he's  self;  not  much  visited  or  frequented; 
tired;  lonely  (a  solitary  residence) ;  passed 
thoutcompany;  shared  by  no  companions 

!ttart/life):  single;  individual  (a solitary 
ample). — n.  One  that  lives  alone  or  in  soli- 
de;  a  hermit;  a  recluse.— Solitarily, 
jl'i-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  solitary  manner; 
pne.— Solitariness,  sol'i-ta-ri-nes,  n. 
tie  stat 3  of  being  solitary  or  apart  from 
hers ;  the  state  of  not  being  frequented ; 
oeliness. 

<Mt tide,  sol'i-tud,  n.  [Fr.  solitude,  from 
\.solitudo,  from  solus,  alone.  Solitary.] 
state  of  being  alone;  loneliness;  remote- 
!ss  from  society;  destitution  of  inhabi- 
ts; a  lonely  place;  a  desert. 

illap,  sol'er,  n.  [L.  solarium.  Solar.] 
loft  or  garret;  the  entrance  to  a  mine. 
Utilization,  Solmisation,  sol-mi-za'- 
on,7!.  [From  the  syllables  sol,  mi.]  Mus. 
,e  act  or  art  of  giving  to  each  of  the  seven 
tes  of  the  scale  its  proper  sound  or  rela- 
te pitch :  solfeggio. 

Mo,  so'lo.  n.  It.  pi.  Soil.  s5'le,  Eng.  pi. 
dos,  soloz.    [It.,  from  L.  solus,  alone.] 


A    tUD6,    air,    or   strain    to   Ik     played   by    a 

single  Instrument  or  moil:  bj  ■  slugli  1 
without  or  with  an  sooompauimeol     >o- 
lollt,  so'lo  ist,  »i.     A   lOlo   Slngi  1    "i    I"  1 

fOl  1IK   I  . 

Bolltlce,  tol'stU,  n.    [FromL    olatitium 
sol.  the  sun,  ato,  to  stand.    Solar,  siaii   | 

inn'   nl    I  I II  .'.  iin  li.    OH  ll 

tin-  annual  rOTOlUUOD  Ol    the  1  aith.  tin      mi 
11. hi  I.    Ol 

from  tin-  equator,  and  begins  to  turn 
w  iin-ii  happi  11 ;  at  midsummer  and  mldwln 
ti-r,  or  2 1st  June  and  22nd  Dree  in  her;  either 
ol    tin    tWO  points  in  tin-  ecliptic  ai   which 

the  sun  appears  to  )»■  at  these  dati 

Solstitial,    sol-stish'al,   a.      P(  rian. 

solstice;  bappenl 

points,  tin-  t\M>  points  in   the  ecliptic  at 
which  the  sun  arrives  at  tin-  time  1 
solstices.    SolBtUial  cohur,  a  great  circle 

supposed  to  pass  through  the  solstitial 
points. 

Soluble,  sol'u-bl,  a.  [L.  solubilia,  from 
solvo,  to  melt.     Solve.]     Susceptible   of 

being  dissolved  in  a  fluid;  capable  of  solu- 
tion ;jig.  capable  of  being  solved  or  resolved, 
m  a  mathematical   problem;  capable  of 

being  cleared  up  or  settled  by  explanation, 
as  a  doubt,  question,  &c.  -  Solubility, 
sol-u-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  soluble; 
susceptibility  of  being  dissolved  in  a  iluid; 
capability  of  being  solved  or  cleared  up. — 
Solubletiess,  sol'u-bl-nes,  11.  The  state 
or  character  of  beiug  soluble;  solubility. 

Solus,  so'lus,  a.  [L.]  Alone :  chiefly  used 
in  dramatic  directions  and  the  like  (enter 
the  king  solus). 

Solute,  sol'ut,  n.  [L.  solutio,  from  solvo, 
to  melt,  dissolve.  Solve.]  A  dissolved  sub- 
stance.—Solution,  so-lu'shon,  71.  The  act 
of  dissolving  or  state  of  being  dissolved; 
the  conversion  of  solid  matter  into  liquid 
by  means  of  a  liquid  (called  the  solvent); 
the  combination  of  a  liquid  with  a  liquid 
or  a  gas  to  form  a  homogeneous  liquid;  the 
liquid  thus  produced;  the  preparation  made 
by  dissolving  a  solid  in  a  liquid;  the  act  of 
solving,  clearing  up,  or  explaining,  explana- 
tion; math,  the  method  of  resolving  a  prob- 
lem; med.  the  termination  or  the  crisis  of 
a  disease.  —  Chemical  solution,  a  perfect 
chemical  union  of  a  solid  with  a  liquid. — 
Mechanical  solution,  the  mere  union  of  a 
solid  with  a  liquid,  without  any  alteration 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  either.— Solu- 
tion of  continuity,  a  breach  of  continuity;  a 
breach  or  rupture  in  a  material  substance. 

Solutrean,  solut'ri-an,  a.  [From  the 
Solutre  cave,  in  France.]  A  culture  stage 
of  the  upper  Palieolithic  age,  after  the 
Aurignacian,  and  before  the  Magdalenian. 

Solvay  proeess,  sol'va.  [From  E.  Solvay, 
Belgian  chemist.]  A  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  carbonate,  by  the  inter- 
action of  common  salt,  ammonia,  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

Solve,  solv,  v.t—  solved,  solving.  [L.  solvo, 
solutum,  to  loosen,  release,  solve,  for  se-luo, 
from  se,  apart,  and  luo,  to  loosen;  solvo  is 
seen  also  in  absolve,  dissolve,  resolve,  soluble, 
dissolute,  resolute,  &c]  To  explain  or  clear 
up  the  difficulties  in ;  to  make  clear ;  to 
remove  perplexity  regarding;  to  operate 
upon  by  calculation  or  mathematical  pro- 
cesses so  as  to  bring  out  the  required  result 
(to  solve  a  problem).— Sol  veney,  sol'ven-si, 
n.  The  state  of  being  solvent;  ability  to 
pay  all  debts  or  just  claims.— Solvent, 
sol'vent,  a.  [L.  solvens,  solvent  is,  ppr.  of 
solvo.]  Having  the  power  of  dissolving; 
able  to  pay  all  just  debts.— n.  Any  fluid  or 
substance  that  dissolves  or  renders  liquid 
other  bodies;  a  menstruum.— Solver,  sol'- 
ver,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  solves.— 
Solvable,  sol'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
solved.  —  Solvability,  sol-va-bil'i-ti,  74. 
Capability  of  being  solved.  —  Solvable- 
ness,  sol'va-bl-nes,  n. 

Soma,  so'ma,  n.  A  plant,  and  an  intoxi- 
cating drink  obtained  from  it,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  great  Vedic  sacri- 
fices of  the  ancient  Hindus. 

Soma,  so'ma,  n.  [Gr.  for  body.]  The  body 
of  a  plant  or  animal  exclusive  of  the  germ 
cells— Somatic,  Somatical,  so-mat'ik, 
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and  Its  propertl  Somatomt 

torn,  ".   [Or.  si.,,,,1,  and  tomi,  s  cutting.] 
•  me  "i  iii-     eel  Ions  Into  m  bit  h  an  animal 
body  is,  or  may  be  n 
Somatoplasm,  1  0  ma  in  phunn,  n 

uiel  liinK    Ioiiij. 
plasm  ut  tin    .'  uiua. 
Somhi-4-.  soni'bcr,  a.    [Fr.  sombre,  sombre; 
Sp.  ami  iv   femora,  a  shade,  from  1 

under,   and   Umbra,   S  Bhadi        I 

J>ai  k  in  hue  or  sapi  ot;  duskjr;  gloomy , 
dismal;  melancholy.    1  1    1  nibre, 

dark,  or  gloomy;  to  shade.  Sombrely, 
som'bei  li,  adv.  in  a  sombre  manner; 
darkly;  gloomily.  -   Sombreneaa,  som7- 

bcrnes,  n.     State  or  quality  oi   being  som- 
bre; gloomlnesa    Sombrous,  torn 
a.    Bombre.— Sombronsly,  som/braa4L 

adv.     Sombrely.     SoilllH'OUHIH'SM,  souj'- 

brus  lies,  n. 

Sombrero,  som-brer'o,  n.  [Sp.  from  som- 
bra,  a  shade.  Sombre.]  A  broad-brimmed 
hat. 

Some,  sum,  a.  [A.Sax.  sum,  some,  one,  a 
certain ;  (Joth.  sums,  Icel.  sumr,  Dan. 
somme  (pi.),  some;  perhaps  akin  to  sam<  .\ 
Expressing  a  certain  indeterminate  quan- 
tity or  number,  sometimes  expressive  of 
a  considerable  quantity  (situated  at  some 
distance);  indicating  a  person  or  thing  not 
definitely  known,  or  not  specific:  often 
followed  by  or  other  (some  person  oj*  other) ; 
used  before  a  word  or  number,  with  the 
sense  of  about  or  7iMr  (a  village  of  tome 
eighty  houses) ;  applied  to  those  of  one 
party;  certain,  in  distinction  from  others 
(some  men  believe  one  thing,  ot/ter«anot  her), 
It  is  often  used  without  a  noun  and  often 
followed  by  of  (some  of  us,  some  of  our  pro- 
visions).—Somebody,  sum'bod-i,  n.  A 
person  unknown  or  uncertain;  a  person 
indeterminate ;  a  person  of  consideration. 
Somehow,  sum'hou,  adv.  One  way  or 
other;  in  some  way  not  yet  known.  — 
Somestiell,  sum'such,  a.  Denoting  a  per- 
son or  thing  of  that  kind  -SoiiM'lhinu, 
sum'thing,  n.  An  indeterminate  or  un- 
known event  or  thing;  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity or  degree;  a  little;  a  person  or  thing 
of  importance.— adv.  In  some  degree  or 
measure;  somewhat;  rather.— Sometime. 
sum'tlm,  adv.  Once;  formerly;  at  one 
time  or  other.— a.  Having  been  formerly; 
former;  late;  whilom. — Someti mes,  sum'- 
timz,  adv.  At  times;  at  intervals;  not 
always;  now  and  then;  once;  formerly 
(Shak.).  —  Somewhat,  sum'whot,  ». 
Something,  though  uncertain  what;  more 
or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree,  in- 
determinate. —  adv.  In  some  degree  or 
measure;  rather;  a  little— Somewhere, 
sum'whar,  adv.  In  or  to  some  place  or 
other  unknown  or  not  specified;  in  one 
place  or  another.— Somewhither,  sum'- 
wliiTii-er,  adv.  To  some  indeterminate 
place. 

Somersault,  Somerset,  sum'er-salt, 
sum'er-set,  n.  [Corrupted  from  O.Fr.  sou- 
bresault.  It.  soprassalto,  lit.  an  overleap; 
from  L.  supra,  over,  and  salio,  to  leap  J  A 
leap  by  which  a  person  turns  with  the  heels 
thrown  over  his  head,  completing  a  circuit, 
and  again  alights  on  his  feet. 

Somite,  so'mit,  n.  [Gr.  soma,  body.]  One 
of  the  successive  rings  or  segments  making 
up  the  bodies  of  certain  animals. 

Sommer,  sum'er,  n.  A  summer  or 
girder. 

Somnainbulate.som-nam'bu-lat,  v.i.  [L. 
sonmus,  sleep,  and  ambulo,  ambulatum,  to 
walk.]  To  walk  in  sleep-  Soiiiuambn- 
lation.  som-nam'bu-la"shnn.  v.  The  act 
of  walking  in  sleep;  somnambulism.— Som- 
nambulator,  som-nam'bu-la-ter,  ?<.  A 
somnambulist;  a  sleep-walker.  —  Som* 
nambulic,  som-nam'bu-lik,  a.    Pertain- 
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ing  to  somnambulism.  —  Somnambu- 
lism, Bom  ii.ini'iHi  h/ni,  it,  The  act  or 
praotioe  of  walking  In  sleep,  resulting  from 

a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mental  func- 
tions  during  sleep.      Somnambulist, 

ROin-uam'bu  list,    n,      A   person  who   walk* 

in  his  sleep;  a  Bleep-walker.  -Somnam- 
bulistic, som-nam'bu  lis"tik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  by  BomnambullBm. 

Somniferous,  som-nif'cr-us,  a.  [L.  BOBl- 
nifer  —  somnus,  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bring. J 
Causing  or  inducing  sleep;  soporific.  — 
Somnific,  som-nif'ik,  a.  [L.  somnus,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    Causing  sleep. 

Somniloquence,      Somnlloanlsm, 

Bom-nil'd-kwens,  som-nil'o-kwizin,  n.  [L. 
somnus,  sleep,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  The 
act  or  custom  of  talking  in  sleep.— Som- 
lllloqulst.  soin-nil'o-kwist,  n.  One  who 
talks  in  his  Bleep.— Soilllliloqiioiis.  soin- 
nil-o-kwus,  a.  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep.— Som- 
liiluuuy,  som-nil'O-kwi,  n.  A  talking  in 
sleep. 

Somnolence,  Somnolency,  som'no- 
lens,  som'no-len-si,  n.  [L.  somnolentia,  from 
somnolenlus,  sleepy,  from  somnus,  sleep.] 
Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep; 
pathol.  a  state  intermediate  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking.— Somnolent.,  som'no- 
lent,  a.  Sleepy ;  drowsy ;  inclined  to  sleep. 
—Somnolently,  som'no-lent-h,  adv. 
Drowsily. 

Son,  sun,  n.  [A.Sax.  s«n«= Icel.  sonr,  sunr, 
Sw.  son,  Dan.  son,  Goth,  sunus,  G.  sohn, 
Skr.  sunu,  son;  root  seen  in  Skr.  su,  to  beget.] 
A  male  child;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent, 
father,  or  mother:  also  used  of  animals;  a 
male  descendant;  a  term  of  affectionate 
address  by  an  old  man  to  a  young  one,  a 
confessor  to  his  penitent,  a  teacher  to  his 
disciple,  &c;  a  native  of  a  country;  aperson 
strongly  imbued  by  some  quality  (sons  of 
light).— The  Son,  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead;  Christ:  called  also  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Man.— Son-in-law,  n.  A 
man  married  to  one's  daughter.— Soilless, 
sun'les,  a.  Having  no  son.  —  Sonshlp, 
sun'ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  son. 
Sonant,  so'uant,  a.  [L.  sonans,  ppr.  of  sono, 
to  sound.  Sound.]  Pertaining  to  sound ; 
sounding;  uttered  with  voice  and  not  breath 
merely;  voiced,  as  the  letters,  b,  d  com- 
pared with  p,  t.—n.  A  sonant  letter. 
Sonata,  so-na'ta,  n.  [It,,  from  L.  sonare, 
to  sound.]  A  musical  composition  for  solo 
instruments,  consisting  of  several  move- 
ments, the  allegro,  adagio,  rondo,  and 
minuetto  or  scherzo. 

Song,  song,  n.  [A.Sax.  sang,  song,  from 
sinyan,  to  sing.  Sing.]  That  which  is 
sung,  whether  by  the  human  voice  or  a 
bird;  a  little  poem  to  be  sung;  a  vocal 
melody;  an  air  for  a  single  voice  or  several; 
a  lay;  a  strain;  poesy;  verse.— A  mere  song, 
an  old  song,  a  trifle;  an  insignificant  sum.— 
Song-bird,  n.  A  bird  that  sings.— Song- 
less,  song'les,  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of 
song ;  without  song.— Song-sparrow,  n. 
The  hedge-sparrow.— Songster,  song'ster, 
n.  One  who  sings;  especially,  a  bird  that 
sings.— Songstress,  song'stres,  n.  [Song- 
ster and  term,  -ess.]  A  female  singer.— 
Song-tlirnsh,  n.  The  mavis  or  throstle. 
Soniferous,  so-nif'er-us,  a.  [L.  sonus, 
sound,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Conveying  sound; 
producing  sound. 

Sonnet,  son'et,  n.  [Fr.  sonnet,  from  It. 
sonetto,  a  dim.  from  L.  sonus,  a  sound. 
Sound.]  A  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines, 
forming  two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each 
and  two  of  three  each,  the  rhymes  being  ad- 
justed by  a  particular  rule;  a  short  poem  ; 
a  song.— Sonneteer,  sou-et-er',  n.  [Fr. 
sonnetier.]  A  composer  of  sonnets;  a  small 
poet:  usually  in  contempt. — Sonnetize, 
son'et-iz,  v.t.  To  make  the  subject  of  a 
•sonnet;  to  celebrate  in  a  sonnet. 
Sonometer,  so-nom'et-er,  n.  [L.  sonus, 
sound,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  vibrations  of  tense  strings 
or  wires;  an  apparatus  for  testing  the 
acuteness  of  a  person's  hearing. 
Sonorous,  so-no'rus,  a.  [L.  sonorous,  from 
sonus,  sound.    Sound.]    Giving  sound,  as 


when  struck;  resonant;  sounding;  giving 
a  olesr,  loud,  or  full  voluined  sound;  high 
sounding.  Sonorously.  so-no'rus-li,  adv. 
In  a  sonorous  manner. — Sonorousness, 
..  no'ius-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sonorous. 

Soochoiig,  so-shong',  n.  Souchong. 
Sooilra,  so'dra,  n.  A  person  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  caste  into  which  the  Hindus  are 
divided.  Written  also  Sudra. 
Soon,  s5n,  adv.  [A.Sax.  sdna,  soon;  O.Fris. 
son,  san,  Goth,  suns,  soon.]  In  a  short 
time;  shortly  after  any  time  specified  or 
supposed;  early;  before  any  time  supposed; 
quickly;  speedily;  readily;  willingly;  gladly 
(I  would  as  soon  do  it).— As  soon  as,  so  soon 
as,  immediately  at  or  after  another  event. 
— Sooner  or  later,  at  some  future  time,  near 
or  remote. 

Soosoo,  Soosook,  sb'so,  so'sok,  n.  The 
dolphin  of  the  Ganges. 
Soot,  sot,  n.  [A.Sax.  sdt,  soot  =  Icel.  sdt, 
Dan.  sod,  L.G.  sott,  soot.]  A  black  sub- 
stance formed  from  fuel  in  combustion, 
rising  in  fine  particles  and  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the 
smoke.— ft.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. — 
Soot-flake,  n.  A  flake  or  particle  of  soot; 
a  smut.  —  Sootincss,  sot'i-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sooty. -Sooty,  sot'i,  a. 
Pertaining  to,  producing,  covered  with,  or 
resembling  soot;  fuliginous;  dusky;  dark. 
Sooterkin,  sot'er-kin,  n.  [Comp.  Prov.E. 
and  Sc.  sotter,  Prov.G.  suttern,  to  bod 
gently.]  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to 
be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from 
sitting  over  their  stoves;  an  abortive  pro- 
posal or  scheme. 

Soot li,  soth,  n.  [A.Sax.  s6th,  true,  truth  = 
Dan.  sand,  Icel.  sannr,  Goth,  sunis,  true, 
corresponding  to  Skr.  sant,  being,  and 
therefore  meaning  lit.  '  being',  or  'that  is'.] 
{Truth;  reality:  used  frequently  with  in 
[in  sooth  I  know  not). 

Soothe,  soth,  v.t.— soothed,  soothing.  [For- 
merly to  assent  in  a  servile  manner,  to  say 
yes  to,  from  A.Sar.  gesdthian,  to  confirm 
or  show  to  be  true,  sdth,  truth.  Sooth.] 
To  please  with  blandishments  or  soft  words; 
to  cajole  ;  to  make  less  angry  or  violent;  to 
pacify;  to  assuage;  to  mitigate,  ease,  or 
allay.— Soother,  so'THer,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  soothes.— Soothing,  so'THing, 
p.  and  a.  Such  as  to  soothe;  assuaging.— 
Soothingly,  so'THing-li,  adv.  In  a  sooth- 
ing manner. 

Soothsay,  soth'sa,  v.i.  [From  sooth  and 
say.]  To  foretell;  to  predict.  (N.T.)— 
Soothsayer,  sbth'sa-er,  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells or  predicts;  a  prophet.— Soothsay- 
ing, soth'sa-ing,  n.  A  foretelling ;  a  pre- 
diction. 

Sop,  sop,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  soppa,  a  sop,  a 
sup;  Sw.  soppa,  broth,  soup;  D.  sop,  L.G. 
soppe,  a  sop.  Closely  connected  with  sup, 
soup.)  Something  dipped  in  broth  or  liquid 
food,  and  intended  to  be  eaten ;  something 
given  to  pacify:  so  called  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus  to  pacify  him,  in  the 
ancient  story.—  v.t.—  sopped,  sopping.  To 
steep  or  dip  in  liquor.— Soppy,  sop'i,  a. 
Sopped  or  soaked  in  liquid;  like  a  sop. 
Soph,  sof,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  Sophister 
and  Sophomore. 

Sophi,  so'fi,  n.  A  title  of  the  king  of  Persia. 
Sophism,  sof'izm,  n.  [Fr.  sophisme,  from 
Gr.  sophisma,  a  trick,  a  quibble,  a  sophism, 
from  sophos,  clever,  wise.]  A  specious  pro- 
position ;  a  specious  but  fallacious  argu- 
ment; a  fallacy  designed  to  deceive.  — 
Sophist,  sof'ist,  n.  [Gr.  sophistes,  a  soph- 
ist.] One  of  a  class  of  leading  public 
teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  many  of  whom 
were  men  who  spent  their  time  in  verbal 
quibbles  and  philosophical  enigmas,  thus 
causing  the  term  to  take  on  a  bad  sense; 
a  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner;  a  quib- 
bler—  Sophister,  sof'is-ter,  n.  A  sophist; 
a  quibbling  disputant;  a  plausible  fallacious 
reasoner;  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  a  student  advanced  beyond  the 
first  year  of  his  residence ;  a  soph.— So- 
phistic, Sophistical,  so-fis'tik,  so-fis'ti- 


kal,    a.      Fallaciously   subtle;    containing 
sophistry;  quibbling.     .'.  Syn.  under  Pal 
lacioub.    Sophlstlcally,  s6-nVtl-ki 
aih}.    in  a  sophistical  manner;  fallaciously 

Sophlstlcnliirss,  so  Hs'ti-kal  1 
Sophisticate,  so-fis'ti-kat,  v.t.    sophitti\ 
caled,  sophisticating.    To  pervert ;  to  wrem 
from  the  truth;    to  adulterate;  to  r«  1 
spurious    by  admixture. Sophistical. 
Sophisticated,  so  fis'ti-kat,  Bo-ns'tl-ka 

ted,  a.    Adulterated;  not  pure;  notgenu 

-  Sophistication,  so  -fis'ti-kft/'sbon,  n 

The  act  of  adulterating;  adulteration 
act  or  art  of  quibbling;  a  quibble.  ><t 
phisf  Icalor,  so-fis'ti-ka-tcr,  n.  One  wh. 
sophisticates.  —  Sophistry,  sof'ist -ri,  n 
Fallacious  reasoning;  reasoning  sound  ii 
appearance  only  and  intended  to  nii.sl* 

Sophomore,    sof'o-mqr,    n.      (From   Or 
sophos,    wise,    and    moros,    foolish. j      Ji 
American  colleges,  a  student  belonging  U 
the  second  of  the  four  classes;  one  uex 
above  a  freshman. 
Sophia,  sof'ta.    Softa. 
So  poriferous,  so-po-rif'er-us,  a.  [L 
rifer  —sopor,  soporis,  sleep  (cog.  with  Kkr 
svap,  to  sleep,  Gr.  hypnos,  sleep),  and 
to   bring.]    Causing   or  tending  to  caus  1 
sleep;  soporific— Soporlferously,  sd-i* 
rif'er-us-li,  ado.    In  a  soporiferous  man 
— Soporiferousness,  so-po-rif'er-us-nef 
n.     The  quality  of  being  soporiferous.  - 
Soporific,  so-po-rif'ik,  a.    [L.  sopor,  an 
facio,  to  make.]    Causing  sleep;   tenditj 
to  cause  sleep.— n.  A  drug  or  other  thin 
that  has  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep. 
Soprano,  so-pra'no,  n.  It.  pi.  Soprani 
so-pra'ng,   E.   pi.  Sopranos,  so-pra'no; 
[It.,   from  sopra,   L.  supra,  above.]    Th 
highest  species  of  female  voice,  whose  o> 
dinary  easy  range  is  from  C  below  the  trebl 
staff  to  G  or  A  above  it;    equivalent  t 
Treble,  a  term  which  is  falling  out  of  use. 
Sopranlst,  so-pra/nist,  n.  Atreble  singe 
Sorb,   sorb,  n.    [Fr.  sorbe,  L.  sorbus,  tli 
sorb.]  The  service  tree  or  its  fruit.  — Sorli 
apple,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  service  tree. 
SorbiC,  sor'bik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  se 
vice  tree.— Sorhine,  sor'bin,  n.    A  sugt 
existing  in  mountain-ash  berries. 
Sorbefacient,    sor-be-fa'shi-ent,   n.    [1 
sorbeo,  to  absorb,  and  facio,  to  make.]  M« 
that  which  produces  absorption.— a.  Mei 
producing  absorption. 
Sorbonist,  sor'bon-ist,  n.    A  doctor  of  tl 
Sorbonne,  a  celebrated  institution  founde 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Par 
in  1252  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  an 
confessor  of  Louis  IX—  Sorbonical.so 
bon'i-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  Sorbonist. 
Sorcerer,  sor'ser-er,  n.    [Fr.  sorcier,  a  so 
cerer,  from  L.L.  sortiarius,  a  caster  of  lot 
from  L.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot  (whence  also  sort 
As  to  the  form  of  the  word  comp.  fruittn 
Fr.  fruitier.]    A  conjuror;  an  enchanter; 
magician.  —  Sorceress,  sor'ser-es,  n. 
female  sorcerer.  —  Sorcery,  sor'ser-i,  : 
[O.Fr.  sorcerie.]  Divination  by  the  assistam 
or  supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits;  magi 
enchantment;  witchcraft. 
Sordes,  sor'dez,  n.    [L.]    Foul  matter;  e 
cretions;  dregs. 

Sordid,  sor'did,  a.  [Fr.  sordide,  L.  sordidv 
form  sordes,  filth.]    Filthy t;  base;  meai 
meanly  avaricious;  covetous;  niggardly. 
Sordidly,  sor'did-li,   adv.     In  a  sord 
manner;   meanly;    basely;    covetously. 
Sordidness,  sor'did-nes,  n.    The  state 
quality  of  being  sordid;  niggardliness. 
Sore,  sor,  a.    [A.Sax.  sdr,  sore,  a  sore;  Ic< 
sdrr,   sore,  sdr,  a  sore;  Dan.  soar,  Got 
sair,  a  wound;  G.  sehr,  very.]    PainftJ 
being  the  seat  of  pain ;  violent  with  pai 
severe;  distressing;  tender,  as  the  nun 
easily  annoyed  or  vexed;  feeling  aggrieve 
galled.  —  n.    A  place  in  an  animal  no. 
where  the  skin  and  flesh  are  ruptured 
bruised,  so  as  to  be  painful;  a  boil,  ula 
wound,  &c.—  adv.   With  painful  violenc 
severely;  sorely.— Sorely,  sor'li,  adv.  Ir 
sore  manner;  grievously;  greatly;  severe 
—Soreness,  sor'nes,  n.  The  state  of  bei 
sore. 
Sored iuin,  so-re'di-um,  n.  pi.  Soredl 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n9te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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,      [From  (Jr.  Adroit,  n  heap  |     Hot 
,■  q|  the  little  im al>   patches  scattered 
■r  the  iurfaoe  of  tin-  thallus  lu  lichens 
rrdllVrouv    so  ro  dil  cr  us,   a.     Bot. 
triiiK'  sorcdia. 
M]   Soreness.    Under  Souk. 

Iflini,  sor'gum,  11.  [From  sort/hi,  its 
Line.  ]  The  cereal  plant  that  yields 
millet,    one   species   also  yielding 

M,  pL  of  torut. 

sites.  so-rVtoz,   n.     [Gr.  atirtitia,  from 
ieap  )    Logic,  a  scries  of  proposi- 
ng to  linked  together  that  the  predicate 
thai  precedes  tonus  the  subject  of 
follows  (n    b,b  =  c,c    d,  therefore 
ogical  sophism  depending  on  mi- 
ndetermination,  the  point  at  which 
other  quantity  precisely  ceases  to 
Sori  Ileal,  86-rit'i-kal,  a.    Per- 
MB  sorites. 

urn,    v.i,     [O.Fr.    sorner,   to    play 
i  jest,  to  cheat.]    To  obtrude  one's 

■  on  another  for  bed  and  board.  (Scotch.) 
orner,  sor'ner,  n.    One  who  sorns. 

*oral.  so  ro 'nil,  a.  [L.  aoror,  soroais. 
Pertaining  to  a  sister  or  sisters; 
Sororlclde,  sd-ro'ri-sld,  re.    [L. 

1  ardo,  to  kill.]    The  murder  of  a 
f  er;  the  murderer  of  a  sister. 

SJosls.  so-ro'sis,  ;i.  pi.  Soroses,  so-ro'sez. 
in  Or.  aoros,  a  heap.]  Bot.  a  fleshy  fruit 
ciposed   of    many    flowers,   seed-vessels, 
receptacles  consolidated,  as  the  pine- 
mulberry. 
»  rel.  sor'el,  o.    [A  dim.  from  O.Fr.  aor, 
.  sorrel,  from  O.D.  aore,  akin  to  sere.) 
'  ■  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour. — 
t\  reddish  or  yellow-brown  colour. 
S  rel,  sor'el,  re.    [Fr.  surelle,  sorrel,  from 
K.Q,  stir,  sour.     Souu.l     The  popular 
rje  of  certain  perennial  plants,  a  com- 
ri  species  being  a  succulent  acid  herb 
a  salad  and  pot-herb. 

8»fel,  so'rel,  re.    A  buck  of  the  third  year. 

fcrow,  sor'o,  re.  [O.E.  sorwe,  A.Sax.  sorg, 
a i,  care,  sorrow;  Icel.,  Dan.,  andSw.  sorg, 
Goth,  saurga— sorrow.]  Pain  of 
r  d  from  loss  of  or  disappointment  in 
t| expectation  of  good;  grief;  regret;  sad- 

■  ;  mourning.  .".  Syn.  under  Afflic- 
m.— -v.i.  To  be  affected  with  sorrow;  to 
f  sorry;  to  grieve;  to  be  sad.— Sorrow- 
I,  sor'o-ful,  a.  Full  of  sorrow;  exhibi- 
t:  or  producing  sorrow;  sad;  mournful; 
dVcted.— Sorrowfully,  sor'o-ful-li.ach;. 
la  sorrowful  manner.  —  Sorrowful- 
US,  sor'o-ful-nes,  re.— Sorrowless,  sor'- 
013,  a.    Without  sorrow. 

8<ry,  sorf,  a.  [Equivalent  to  sore,  with 
1 11.  -y;  from  A.Sax.  sdrig,  from  sdr,  sore: 
inenced  in  spelling  by  sorrow.  Sore.] 
(  ved  for  the  loss  of  some  good ;  pained 
a=ome  evil  experienced  or  committed; 
on  slight  or  transient  regret  (I  am  sorry 
y  cannot  come);  mean;  vile;  worthless; 
P,:'ul  (a  sorry  excuse).— Sorrily,  sor'i-li, 
In  a  sorry  or  wretched  manner.  — 
vrlness,  sor'i-nes,re.  Pitifulness;  mean- 
K  despicableness. 

$C.  sort,  n.  [Fr.  sorte,  sort,  kind,  from 
lors,  8ortis,  a  lot,  a  condition  (seen  also 
Itss ft,  consort,  resort).]  A  kind,  species, 
(;  5,  or  order  (a  sort  of  men);  manner; 
B  of  being  or  acting;  degree  (in  some 
*l;  a  set;  a  suit. — Out  of  sorts,  out  of 
Br:  not  in  one"s  usual  state  of  health; 
uell.—  v.t.  To  separate  and  arrange  in 
dinct  classes  or  divisions;  to  assort;  to 
»nge;  to  reduce  to  order.— v.t.  To  con- 
s': to  associate;  to  suit;  to  agree.— Sor- 
t  'le,  sor'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  sorted. 
->rter,  sor'ter,  re.  One  who  sorts  (a  let- 
b'orter;  a  wool-sorter).  —  Sortnieilt, 
s»'ment,  n.  The  act  of  sorting;  distribu- 
ti  into  sorts;  assortment. 

s«  es,  eor'tez,  n.pl.  [L„  pi.  of  sors,  lot, 
dsion  by  lot.]  A  kind  of  divination  by 
tl  chance  selection  of  a  passage  from  an 
aior's  writings.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
'  :<1  in  particular  was  U3ed  for  this  pur- 

m. 

V  ie,  sor'ti,  re.  [Fr.,  from  sortir,  to  issue.] 
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The  Issuing  of  troopi  from  ■  b< 

to  :it  1  a.  k  tin  besiegers;  ■  sally. 

Sortilege       '  ii  lej,  ;i.    [L.  tortOtgtum 
tort,  lot,  and  /"/••,  bo  seteol  I    The  sot  or 
practice  of  drawing  Lots;  divination  by  lots. 
Sortition,    "i  tlsh'on.  a.    [L.  soi  1 

Selection  "i  sppointmenl  by  lot. 

Sums,  so'nis,  >i    pi    Sorl.  so'rl     [<lr 
a   heap  I     lint    a  cluster  of  sp>  i 
the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 

S.O.S.    simial.      A   signal    (usually 
sort  of  rocket)   S9n1   up  10  start  an  artillery 
barrage;  a  ship's  wireless  call  for  help. 

SostenatOi       u  n8to     lit.,  sustained] 

M%U.  a  term  implying  that  the  noti 

which  it,  is  placed  is  to  be  held  out  it  s  full 
length  in  an  equal  and  steady  manlier. 

Soli  sot,  n.  I  Fr.  sot,  a  fool,  probably  from 
the  Celtic;  comp.  lr.  tvthan,  a  blockhead, 
totairt,  a  fopl    A  stupid  person;  a  dolt;  a 

person   Stupefied   by   excessive  drinking;   a 

habitual  drunkard.  —  e.t.t — totted,  totting. 

To  stupefy;    to  besot.  —  v.i.    To  tipple   to 
stupidity.— Sottish,  sotfsh, a.   Pertaining 

to  a  sot  ;  having  the  character  of  a  sot. — 
Solllslily.  sot/ish-li, adv.  In  a  sottish  man- 
ner. —  Sotli.sliness,  sot'ish-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sottish;  drunkenness. 
Sofrriology,  sd-te'ri-ol"o-ji,  re.  [Gr.  so- 
Urios,  saving,  salutary,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  health;  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ. 

Sothlae,  Solhic,  soth'i-ak,  soth'ik,  a. 
[From  Sothis,  the  dog-star,  at  whose  heliacal 
rising  the  year  was  supposed  to  commence.] 
Pertaining  to  the  dog-star.—  Sot  hie  year, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  year  of  365  days. 

Sottish,  Sotllsbness     Under  Sot. 

Sot  to,  sot'to.  [It.,  under,  below,  beneath.] 
Mus.  a  term  signifying  below  or  inferior. 
— Sotto  voce,  in  an  undertone. 

Sou,  so,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  solidus,  a  coin,  a 
solid  piece.]  An  old  French  copper  coin, 
twenty-four  of  which  made  a  livre;  a  five- 
centime  piece. 

Souarl,  sou-a're,  re.    Saouari. 

Soubabdar,  so'ba-dar,  re.  [From  soubah, 
a  province.]  In  India,  the  governor  of  a 
large  province;  a  native  sepoy  officer  with 
the  same  rank  as  a  captain. 

Soubrette,  so-bret',  n.  [Fr.]  A  waiting- 
maid;  the  part  of  an  intriguing  servant- 
girl  in  a  comedy. 

Souce,  sous,  n.    Sotjsk. 

Souchoug,  sb-shong',  re.  [Chinese,  little 
sprouts.]    A  kind  of  black  tea. 

Souffle,  sof-la,  re.  [Fr.,  from  souffler,  to 
puff,  souffle,  a  breath,  a  puff.]  A  light  dish 
composed  of  white  of  eggs,  variously  fla- 
voured and  baked. 

Sough,  suf,  v.i.  [O.E.  swougli,  from  A.Sax. 
swogan,  to  sound.]  To  emit  a  rushing, 
moaning,  or  whistling  sound,  like  that  of 
the  wind;  to  sound  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
— re.  A  sound  of  this  kind;  a  rushing  sound 
like  that  of  the  wind;  a  deep  sigh. 

Sought,  sat,  pret.  and  pp.  of  seek. 

Soul,  sol.  re.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  saw?,  A.Sax. 
sdwel,  sdwl;  Icel.  sdla,  Dan.  sjcel,  D.  ziel. 
Goth,  aaivala,  G.  seele,  the  soul:  perhaps 
connected  with  L.  sceculum,  an  age.]  The 
spiritual  and  immortal  part  in  man;  the 
immaterial  spirit  which  inhabits  the  body; 
the  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature;  the  seat  of  the  sentiments  or  feel- 
ings; the  animating  or  essential  part;  the 
vital  principle;  the  essence  (he  is  the  very 
soul  of  honour);  an  inspirer  or  leader  (the 
soul  of  an  enterprise) ;  courage  or  spirit ;  a 
spiritual  being;  a  disembodied  spirit;  a 
human  being;  a  person  (not  a  sold  present); 
a  familiar  term  for  a  person  (poor  soul,  he 
was  a  good  soul).— Cure  of  souls,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  an  ecclesiastical  charge. 
—  Soul  is  used  in  many  self-explanatory 
compounds;  as  soreJ-destroying,  soul-en- 
trancing,  sore?-felt,  so?<Z-stirring,  soui-subdu- 
ing,  &c— Soiiled,  sold,  a.  Having  a  soul; 
instinct  with  soul  or  feeling:  often  in  com- 
position (nob\e -souled,  mean-  soul ed).  — 
Soulless,  sol'les,  a.  Without  a  soul;  life- 
less; spiritless;  base. 
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Sound      ,.,,,,.1.    ,1       1  a  BSJ     'ii'itl.    ■ 
,    and    Bm 
igt)tund,   I)    uond;   from  root   ol   L 
noun.1       Bane.]     Healthy;    not 

not  being  in  *  morbli  und 1, 

a  tound  body),  uninjured;  iinhu 
hmb)  .    fre<     from    Imrx  rfi  defect 

[Bound   timber,    touna  fruit) .   found*  d  In 
truth;  valid,  thai  canuol  1 

eel     fre<    from  i  1 1 
doi     '  md  law ;  ji 

sound  claim) ;   profound,   unbrol 
turbed   (a  sound   slai  p) ,    heart      hud  on 
with  force  (a  sound  I  (soundly, 

Hound'h,  adv      In  b    ound  mat  1 

dully;  thoioii;  |,|y,  miarlh   (bl  Si    lorn 

toundly)     Sound ne  -  The 

state  of  being  sound 

Sound,   sound,   v.     I  A  Sax.  tUitd,  n. 

a  Bound;    Icel  ,    Dan  ,    Sw.,    and    <; 

oid;    from   root  of  SVnder,  or  akin   to 

swim  )    A  narrow  passage  or  chanu*  1  of 
water,  as  between  the  main  land  an 
isle,  or  connecting  tw  i 

SoiiimI  sound,  re.  (A.Sax.  *und,  a  swim- 
miii),'.  from  twimman,  to  swim;  it  is  also 
called  the  swim.]    The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

Sound,  sound,  v.t.  [Fr.  tonder,  to  sound; 
probably  from  the  Teutonic  surid,  a  I 
Bot  nd,  a  channel.]  To  measure  the  depth 
of;  to  fathom  by  sinking  a  plummet  or 
lead  attached  to  a  line;  surg.  to  examine 
by  means  of  a  probe;  fig.  to  try  or  search 
out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or  desires 
of.— v.i.  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in  search- 
ing the  depth  of  water.  — re.  Surg,  any  elon- 
gated instrument  by  which  cavities  of  the 
body  are  sounded  or  explored.  —  Sniin- 
dalde,  soun'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
sounded.— Soundings,  sound'ingz.  nyl. 
The  depths  of  water  in  rivers,  harbours, 
along  shores,  and  even  in  the  open  sea, 
which  are  ascertained  by  means  of  a  sound- 
ing-line. —  Sounding -lead,  n.  The 
weight  used  at  the  end  of  a  sounding-line.— 
Sounding-line,  re.  A  line  for  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  water.— Soundless, 
sound'les,  a.    Unfathomable. 

Sound,  sound,  re.  [O.E.  soun,  sowne,  from 
Fr.  sore,  L.  sonus,  a  sound  (also  in  conso- 
nant, dissonant,  resonant,  sonorous,  &c), 
cog.  Skr.  svan,  to  sound.  The  d  has  been 
added,  as  in  round  (to  whisper),  lend,  hind 
(a  labourer).]  That  which  is  heard;  the 
effect  which  is  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  a  body  affecting  the  ear;  a  noise;  noise 
without  signification  ;  empty  noise.  —  v.i. 
To  make  a  noise;  to  give  out  a  sound;  to 
seem  or  appear  when  uttered ;  to  appear  on 
narration  (this  story  sounds  like  a  fiction) ; 
to  be  conveyed  in  sound;  to  be  spread  or 
published.  —  v.t.  To  cause  to  give  out  a 
sound;  to  play  on;  to  utter  audibly;  to  give 
a  signal  for  by  a  certain  sound  (to  sound  a 
retreat);  to  publish  or  proclaim  (to  sound 
the  praises  of  a  great  man).— Soundable, 
soun'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  sounded. 
—Sound-bow,  re.  The  part  of  a  bell  on 
which  the  clapper  strikes. —  Sounding, 
soun'ding,  p.  and  a.  Causing  sound;  sonor- 
ous; having  a  lofty  sound;  bombastic  (mere 
sounding  phrases).  —  Sounding-board, 
Sound-board,  re.  A  canopy  over  a  pul- 
pit, &c,  to  direct  the  sound  of  a  speaker's 
voice  towards  the  audience;  a  thin  board 
over  which  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte, 
violin,  guitar,  &c,  are  stretched.— Soiin- 
ding-post,  Sound-nost,  re.  A  small 
post  in  a  violin,  set  under  the  bridge  for  a 
support,  and  for  propagating  the  sound. — 
Soundless,  sound'les,  a.  Having  no 
sound;  noiseless;  silent;  dumb. 

Soup,  sop,  n.  [Fr.  soupe,  from  G.  suppe, 
D.  soep,  Dan.  suppe,  Icel.  supa  —  soup, 
broth,  &.c:  akin  sup,  sip,  sop]  A  kind  of 
broth;  a  sort  of  food  made  generally  by 
boiling  flesh  of  some  kind  in  water  with 
various  other  ingredients.  —  Soup-kit- 
elien,  re.  A  charitable  establishment  for 
supplying  soup  to  the  poor— Soup-mai- 
gre,  sop-ma'gr,  re.  [Fr.,  lit.  meagre  soup.] 
Thin  soup  made  chiefly  from  vegetables  and 
a  little  butter.— Soupy,  sbp'i,  a.  Like  soup. 

Son  peon,  sop-son,  n.  [Fr.,  from  O.Fr. 
tovspecon,  a  suspicion.  Suspicion.]  A 
very  small  quantity;  a  taste. 


oh,  cftain;      ch,  So.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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Sour,  sour,  «.  |  A.Sax.  sur,  sour  —  Icol. 
stirr,  Dan,  suut",  i>.  ntur,  <;.  sausr;  also 

found  in  Celtic:  VV.  and  Armor,  aur— sour. 
BORRBL.]     Sharp  tO  the  taste;   tart;  acid; 

harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  austere;  morose; 
expressing  discontent,  displeasure,  or  pee 

vishness  (a  SOUr  word  or  look);  become  tart 
or  arid  by  keeping,  as  milk.  - Sour  grapes. 
Under  GRAPE.  V.t,  To  make  acid  or  sour; 
to  make  cross,  crabbed,  or  discontented  (to 

sour  the  temper);  to  embitter.  —  v. i.   To 

become  acid;  to  acquire  tartness;  to  become 
peevish,  crabbed,  or  harsh  in  temper.  — 
Soiir-rroiit,  Soiir-krout,  sour'krout, 
R.  Same  as  Saner-kraut.— Sourish,  sour'- 
ish,  a.    Somewhat  sour;   moderately  acid. 

—  Sourly,  sour'li,  adv.  In  a  sour  manner; 
acidly;  morosely;  peevishly,  discontentedly. 
— Sourness,  sour'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sour;  acidity;  sharpness  to 
the  taste;  asperity;  harshness  of  temper. — 
— Sour-sop,  «.  A  large  succulent  fruit 
closely  allied  to  the  custard-apple. 

Source,  sors,  n.  [Fr.  source,  O.Fr.  sorce, 
from  L.  surgo,  to  rise,  contr.  for  surrigo, 
for  sub-rego—sub,  under,  and  rego,  to  direct. 
Surge,  Regent.]  The  spring  or  fountain- 
head  from  which  a  stream  of  water  proceeds; 
one  who  or  that  which  originates  or  gives 
rise  to  anything;  first  cause;  origin. 
Souse,  sous,  n.  [A  form  of  sauce.]  Pickle 
made  with  salt ;  sauce ;  pickled  meat ;  the 
ears,  feet,  &c,  of  swine  pickled.  —  v.t. — 
soused,  sousing.  To  steep  in  pickle;  to 
plunge  into  water. 

Souse,  sous,  v.i.  and  t.  [Comp.  G.  sausen, 
to  rush.]  To  fall  suddenly  on. — n.  A  vio- 
lent attack;  a  blow. — adv.  With  sudden 
violence. 

Soutaue,  so-tan,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  sub- 
tana,  from  L.  subtus,  beneath.]  A  cassock, 
usually  black,  worn  by  Roman  Catholic 
clergy. 

South,  south,  n.  [A.Sax.  sixth;  Icel.  suthr, 
sunnr,  Dan.  syd,  sonden,  O.H.G.  sund, 
Mod.  G.  sud,  south;  allied  to  sun,  being 
the  region  of  the  sun.]  One  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  directly 
opposite  to  the  north;  the  region  or  locality 
lying  opposite  to  the  north ;  the  wind  that 
blows  from  the  south. — a.  Situated  in  the 
south,  or  in  a  southern  direction;  pertaining 
to  the  south ;  proceeding  from  the  south. — 
adv.  Toward  the  south;  from  the  south. — 
v.i.  To  move  or  turn  towards  the  south ; 
astron.  to  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian  of 
a  place.— South-down,  n.  [From  the 
hills  called  South  Downs  in  England.]  One 
of  a  noted  breed  of  English  sheep;  mutton 
from  this  sheep.  Used  also  adjectively. — 
South-east,  n.  The  point  of  the  compass 
equally  distant  from  the  south  and  east. — 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  south-east.— South- 
easter, n.  A  wind  from  the  south-east. — 
South-easterly,  South-eastern,  a. 
South-east.— Sontherliness,  suTH'er-li- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  southerly.— South- 
erly, suTH'er-li,  a.  Lying  in  the  south; 
coming  from  the  south.  —  Southern, 
suTH'ern,  a.  [A.Sax.  suthern,  from  slither, 
suth,  south.]  Belonging  to  the  south;  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  equator;  coming 
from  the  south. — Southern  Cross,  n.  A 
bright  constellation  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  principal  stars  of  which  form  a 
cross.— Southerner,  suTH'er-ner,  n.  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  the  south.— South* 
ernliness,  suTH'em-li-nes,  n.  State  of 
being  southerly.— Southernly,  suTH'ern- 
li,  adv.  Toward  the  south.— Southern- 
most, suTH'ern-most,  a.  Furthest  toward 
the  south.— Southernwood.  suTH'ern- 
wud,  n.  A  composite  plant  nearly  allied 
to  wormwood,  formerly  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  stomachic  andstimulant. — South- 
ing, south'ing,  n.  Motion  to  the  south; 
the  time  at  which  the  moon  or  other 
heavenly  body  passes  the  meridian  of  a 
place;  navig.  and  survey,  the  difference  of 
latitude  southward  from  the  last  point  of 
reckoning.  Northing.  —  Southmost, 
south'tnost,  a.   Furthest  towards  the  south. 

—  Southron,  Southern,  suTH'ron, 
suTH'ern,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  country  or  region;  a  term  formerly 
applied  in  Scotland  to  a  native  of  England. 
—Southward,  south'werd,  adv.  Toward 


the  BOUth.— a.  Lying  or  situated  toward 
the  south;  directed  towards  the  south. 
South-west,  it.  The  point  of  the  00m 
pass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and 
west.  —  a.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
SOUth-west;  coining  from  the  south-west. — 
South-wester,  n.  A  strong  south-weHt 
wind;  a  waterproof  hat  with  a  nap  hanging 
over  the  nock,  worn  in  had  weather:  fre- 
quently contracted  into  Sou'wester.  — 
South-westerly,  a.  In  the  direction 
of  south-west;  coming  from  the  south-west. 
—South-western,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
south-west.— South-westward,  a.  and 
adv.    Towards  the  south-west. 

Souvenir,  so-ve-ner',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
subvenire,  to  occur  to  mind.]  That  which 
reminds  or  revives  the  memory  of  anything; 
a  keepsake. 

Sovereign,  sov'er-in,  a.  [O.Fr.  soverain, 
Mod.Fr.  souverain;  from  L.L.  superanus, 
from  L.  super,  above,  over.  The  g  has 
been  erroneously  inserted.]  Supreme  in 
power;  possessing  supreme  dominion;  royal; 
princely ;  paramount ;  efficacious  in  the 
highest  degree  (a  sovereign  medicine). — n. 
A  supreme  ruler;  the  person  having  the 
highest  power  or  authority  in  a  state,  as  a 
king,  queen,  emperor,  &c;  a  monarch;  a 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  20s.,  and  weighing 
123  '274  grains  Troy,  the  standard  of  the 
English  coinage. —Sovereignty,  sov'er- 
in-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  sovereign; 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state;  monarchical 
sway ;  supremacy ;  supreme  excellence.  — 
Sovran,  sov'ran,  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Sove- 
reign, and  etymologically  more  correct. 

Soviet,  sov'i-et,  n.  [Russian.]  A  revolu- 
tionary committee  of  Bolshevik  (which  see) 
war-workers,  soldiers,  peasants,  and  others. 

Sow,  sou,  n.  [A.Sax.  sugu,  su,  a  sow=L.G. 
suge,  O.D.  sowe,  G.  sau,  Dan.  and  Sw.  so, 
sow;  cog.  L.  sus,  Gr.  hus,  sow;  perhaps  from 
root  su,  to  briug  forth  (whence  son).]  The 
female  of  the  swine;  founding,  the  main 
channel  into  which  metal  is  run  from  a 
smelting  furnace.  See  under  Pig.— To  have 
or  get  the  right  (or  wrong)  sow  by  the  ear,  to 
pitch  upon  the  right  (or  wrong)  person  or 
thing;  to  come  to  the  right  (or  wrong)  con- 
clusion. 

Sow,  sou,  n.  A  mediaeval  engine  of  attack, 
full  of  soldiers,  covered  at  the  top,  and  pro- 
pelled against  the  walls  of  a  town  or  for- 
tress; when  crushed  from  the  side  of  the 
besieged  it  was  said  'to  farrow '.— Sow- 
hread,  sou'bred,  n.  [From  the  roots  being 
eaten  by  swine.]  The  common  British 
species  of  cyclamen.— Sow-thistle,  sou- 
this'l,  n.  A  genus  of  composite  plants  in 
Britain,  somewhat  resembling  thistles,  and 
greedily  eaten  by  various  animals. 

Sow,  so,  v.t. — pret.  sowed,  pp.  sowed  or  sown. 
[A.Sax.  sdwan  (pret.  sedw;  pp.  sdwen),  to 
sow  =  Icel.  sd,  Dan.  saae,  G.  sde.n,  Goth. 
saian;  same  root  as  L.  sero,  satum,  to  sow 
(whence  season).  Seed  is  from  this  stem.] 
To  scatter,  as  seed  upon  the  earth,  for  the 
purpose  of  growth;  to  plant  by  strewing; 
to  stock  with  seed;  to  spread  abroad;  to 
disseminate ;  to  propagate  (to  sow  discord). 
— v.i.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and  the 
production  of  a  crop.— Sower,  so'er,  n. 
One  who  sows;  a  disseminator. 

Sowar,  sou'ar,  n.  [Hind.]  A  trooper;  a 
mounted  soldier  belonging  to  the  irregular 
cavalry. 

Sowens,  Sowans,  so'enz,  sS'anz,  n.pl. 
[Comp.  A.Sax.  sedw,  glue,  paste.]  A  nutri- 
tious article  of  food  made  from  the  farina 
remaining  among  the  husks  of  oats,  used 
in  Scotland;  flummery. 

Soy,  soi,  n.  A  sauce  prepared  in  China  and 
Japan  from  a  small  bean,  and  eaten  with 
fish,  cold  meat,  &c;  the  plant  from  the 
seeds  of  which  the  sauce  is  prepared. 

Spa,  spa,  n.  A  mineral  spring;  a  place  to 
which  people  resort  for  its  mineral  waters ; 
from  Spa,  a  celebrated  watering-place  in 
Belgium. 

Space,  spas,  n.  [Fr.  espace,  from  L.  spatium, 
space,  from  root  spa,  to  stretch,  seen  in 
span.]  Extension,  considered  independently 
of  anything  which  it  may  contain;  extension 
in  all  directions;  any  portion  of  extension; 


the  interval  between  any  two  or  morepoii 
or  objects;  quantity  ol    tune,   tin 
between   1  wo  points  of  timi 
Intel  val   between   words  in  print,, 
a  I  10   a   kind  of   blank    type  for  . 
words;   nius.  one  of  the  four  interval* 
tween  the  five  lines  of  a  staff      v.t.— tvae 
spacing.      To  arrange  at  proper 
to  arrange  the  spaces  in.— Space-tine 
The    four- dimensional    world    1 
separable  (according  to  the  theoi 
kowski  and  Kinstein)  into  three  <] 
of  length  and  one  of  time,  but  in 
ways   by  different  observers.  —  Span 
spa'shi-al,  a.   Pertaining  to  space.    14 pa 
ally,  spa'shi-al-li,  adv.    As  regan 
reference  to  space.— Spacious,  spa'sh 
a.    [L.  spatiosus.]    Inclosing  an 
space;    large   in   extent;    wide   extend 
not  contracted  or  narrow ;  roon 
ciously,  spa'shus-li,  adv.    In  a  spaej 
manner;  widely;  extensively.    Spacloi 
ness,  spa'shus-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  be 
spacious. 

Spadassin,  spa-das'in,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
spada,  L.  spatha,  a  sword.]  A  swordsm 
a  bravo;  a  bully  {Carl.). 

Spade,  spad,  n.    [A.Sax.  spada='D.,  Dt 
and  Sw.  spade,  Icel.  spathi,  G.  spatcn;  ( 
Gr.  spathe,  any  broad  blade.]    An  \m ■'■ 
ment  for  digging,  having  a  broad  bl' 
of  iron  and  a  stout  handle,  adapted  to 
used  with  both  hands  and  one  foot;  pi 
of  the  four  suits  of  playing  cards.— To 
a  spade  a  spade,  to  call  things  by  | 
proper  names;  to  speak  plainly  and  with 
mincing  matters. — v.t.  To  dig  with  a  sp; 
to  pare  the  sward  from  with  a  spat) 
Spade-hone,  n.     The  shoulder-blati 
Spadeful,  spad'ful,  n.     As  much  1] 
spade  will  hold.— Spade°guiiiea,  n. 
guinea  with  a  spade-formed  shield  bea  , 
the  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse.— Spa  • 
work,  n.      Hard,    preliminary,   deta\ 
work  before  the  adoption  of  final  measu 
(Rosebery. )  — Spadille,  spa-dil',  n. 
espadille.]    The  ace  of  spades  in  pla;; 
ombre. 

Spadix,  spa'diks,  n.  [L.,  a  palm  brai 
with  its  fruit,  as  an  adj.  date-browD.] 
a  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flo>  1 
are  closely  arranged  round  a  fleshy  rac  I 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  large  I 
called  a  spathe,  as  in  palms.  —  si  < 
diceous,  spa-dish'us,  a.  Bot.  grot ; 
within  a  spathe  or  spadix;  forming  a  spa 
— SpadiCOSC,  spa'di-kos,  a.  Bot.  grc\  f 
on  a  spadix. 

Spado,  spa'do,  n.  [L.]  A  castrated  ani; ; 
a  gelding;  an  impotent  person. 

Spae,  spa,  v.i.  and  t.  [Icel.  spd,  Dan  1  , 
to  foretell,  to  tell  fortunes.]  To  fore  ; 
to  divine;  to  tell  one' s fortune. —Spae-<  , 
a  fortune-teller.     (Scotch.) 

Spahi,  spa'he,  n.  [Hind,  sipahi,  se]  ] 
Algerian  cavalry  serving  with  the  Fr<  1 
army. 

Spaid,  spad,  n.    A  hart  three  years  ok 

Spake,  spak.  One  of  the  forms  of  the  - 
terite  of  speak,  the  more  commonly  1 
form  being  spoke. 

Spalpeen,  spal'pen,  n.  [Ir.  spailpin,  ( I 
spailpean.]  An  Irish  term  for  a  mea  r 
insignificant  fellow. 

Span,  span,  n.  [A.Sax.  span,  a  span  e 
measure),  spannan,  to  bind;  Icel.  sj  h 
Dan.  spand,  D.  span,  G.  spanrte. 
same  root  as  L.  spatium,  space;  Gr.  1 3, 
to  draw  (whence  spasm).]  The  space  1 
the  point  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  ae 
finger  when  extended;  nine  inches;) 
eighth  of  a  fathom;  a  short  space  of  t V 
the  spread  or  extent  of  an  arch  bet  1 
its  abutments ;  a  pair  of  horses ;  a  yoj  n 
animals;  a  team.— v.t.— spanned,  .-■. 
To  measure  by  the  hand  with  the  n  rs 
extended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompa  ig 
the  object;  to  measure  or  reach  fion  ie 
side  of  to  the  other.— Spanless,  spa  s, 
a.  Incapable  of  being  spanned  or  a 
sured— Span-long,  a.  Of  the 
a  span.— Spanner,  span'er,  n.  One  at 
spans;  a  screw-key.— Span-root  «  A 
common  roof  formed  by  two  meetic  n- 
clined  planes. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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>an,  span,  pret.  of  tpin. 

lanirmlu.  spa  ni'  mi  a,  n.    [Or   spania, 

•nrvit).  iiiul.  /mi nut,  blood.)  Poverty  or 
unni  »a  of  blood. 

iandrt'1,  spandrel,  n.    [Prom  <»  IV    e* 
.  bo  i«'Vi  1  or  make  oven,    Kmm.a 
Arch,  the  irregular  triangular  space 
imprphended  between  the  outer  curve  or 
•   ol    an    aieh  and  a  straight  sided 
.11  rounding  it. 
>aiii:l«',  ■pang'gl,  n,   [Dim.  of  O.B.  spang, 
8ax.  sponge,  a  buckle,  a  clasp,  ,v 

11  spangle,  a  stud.]     A 

(nail  circular  ornament  of  metal  stitched 

u   an    article  of   dress;    any  little  thing 

.irklmg  and  brilliant  ;  a  small  sparkling 

v.t.    spanglsd,  spangling.     To  set, 

Tinkle,  or  adorn  with  spangles.— v.t.  t    To 

to  glisten.-  Spangler,  spang'gler, 

One   who   or   that   which  spangles.  — 

panuh  .  spang'gli,  a.    Like  a  spangle  or 

Mingles;  glitteriug;  glistening. 

>aulard.  span'yerd,  n.  A  native  of 
'am     Spanish,  Spanish,  a.    Pertaining 

Spam  n.  The  language  of  Spain.  - 
pauMi-hlack,  n.  A  soft  black,  pre- 
ired  by  burning  cork,  used  in  paiuting.— 
paillsh-hrooiu,  n.  A  plant  from  which 

food  fibre  is  obtained.  —  Spaiilsh- 
rovt  11,  n.  A  species  of  earth  used  in 
tinting,  having  a  dark  reddish-brown 
Uour.— - Spanish-chalk,  ».    A  variety 

steatite  or  soap-stone.— Spaillsh-lly, 

0  id  itharides.— Spanish-grass,  n. 

sparto.  —  Spanish-juice,  n.    The  ex- 

M  of  the  root  of  the  liquorice.— Span- 

•h-red,  ".  An  ochre  resembling  Venetian 

1  Spanish-soap,  n.  Castile-soap. 
Spanlsli-vt  hite,  n.  A  pigment  pre- 
u-ed  from  chalk  which  has  been  separated 

an  impalpable  form  by  washing. 

'aniol.  span'yel,  n.  [O.Fr.  espagneul, 
i^od.Fr.  ipagneul,  lit.  a  little  Spanish  dog, 
•om  Sp.  espana,  L.  Hispania,  Spain.]  A 
[une  given  to  several  kinds  of  dogs  all 
lore  or  less  elegant,  some  of  them  used 
ir  sporting  purposes,  others  kept  merely 
I  pets;  also,  a  cringing  fawning  person. 

auk,  spangk,  v.i.  [Same  as  Dan.  spanke, 
strut,  to  stalk;  com  p.  Sc.  spang,  to  leap.] 

0  move  with  a  quick  lively  step;  to  move 
{■  run  along  quickly.— v.t.  To  slap  or 
flack.'as  with  the  open  hand.— Spanker, 
iiang'ker,  n.  One  that  spanks;  a  fast- 
jiing  or  fleet  horse  (colloq.);  naut.  a  large 
re-and-aft  sail  set  upon  the  mizzen-mast 

1  a  ship.  —  Spanking,  spangk'ing,  p. 
lid  a.  Moving  with  a  quick  lively  pace; 
tshing;  free-going.    [Colloq.) 

banner,  span'er,  n.  A  tool  with  jaws  or 
^kets  at  the  end  or  ends  of  a  lever:  used 
'r  tightening  nuts. 

Ma-new,  span'nii,  a.  [Icel.  spdn-nyr, 
an-new,  lit.  chip-new,  splinter-new,  from 
(inn,  G.  span,  a  chip:  in  allusion  to  work 
esh  from  the  hands  of  the  workman.] 
lite  new;  bran-new. 

ar,  spar,  n.  [A.Sax.  spozr,  spcerstdn,  a 
nd  of  stone.]  A  mineralogical  term  for 
rious  crystallized,  earthy,  and  some 
etallic  substances,  which  easily  break  into 
omboidal,  cubical,  or  laminated  frag- 
ents  with  polished  surfaces,  as  calcareous- 
;ar,  fluor-spar,  &c.  —  Sparry,  spar'i,  a. 
jesemhling  spar  or  consisting  of  spar; 
athose  ;  abounding  with  spar.  —  Sparry 
pn,  a  carbonate  of  iron;  spathic  or  spa- 
rse iron;  siderite. 

'ar,  spar,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  sparri,  sperra, 
in.  sparre,  D.  spar,  G.  sparren,  a  beam, 
bar.]  A  long  piece  of  timber  of  no  great 
ickness ;  a  piece  of  sawed  timber;  a  pole ; 
■wt.  a  long  beam:  a  general  term  for 
ists,  yards,  booms,  and  gaffs.  —  Spar- 
Mk,  ft.  Naut.  a  light  deck  fitted  over 
>e  upper  deck  of  a  vessel. 
•'ar,  spar,  v.i. — sparred,  sparring.  [O.Fr. 
Sparer  (It.  sparare),  to  fling  out  the  hind- 
T9,  to  kick,  from  L.  ex,  out,  and  Fr.  parer, 
•  parry.  Parry.]  To  rise  and  strike 
:tn  the  feet  or  spurs:  said  of  cocks; 
move  the  arms  in  a  way  suitable  for 
imediate  attack  or  defence ;  to  fight  with 
xing-gloves;  to  box.—  n.   A  preliminary 


flourish   of  the   flats ;    a   boxing  inateh;    a 

I  w nil  boxing  g) 

Sparable.  ■parVbl,  n  [Corruption  ol 
sparrow-bill,  from  bhe  ■hape.]  A  kind  ol 
nail  driven  Into  the  eoleB  of  ahoee  and 

Spar*',  hpar,  v.t.  ■nentf,  mi  Inn  |A  ,8ax 
sparian     ie>  1  and  sw.  upotra,  Dan  spars, 

(i  and  1)  .•i/iurrii,  to  spare:  same  root  as 
1j.  parOQ  (for  teoroo),  to  spare  I  To  use 
frugally;  not  to  lie  profuse  ol;  to  part  with; 
to  do  without;  tO  dispense  with;  to  omit; 
tn  forbear  (in  this  sense  often  with  an  in- 
finitive as  ohjeet );  to  treat  with  pity,  mercy, 
or  forbearance;  to  forbear  to  affliol  "i 
punish;  to  forbear  to  inflict  upon;  to  with- 
hold from;  to  save,  withhold,  or  gain,  as 
from  some  engrossing  occupation,  v.i.  To 
be  parsimonious  or  frugal;  not  to  be  liberal 
or  profuse;  to  use  mercy  or  forbearaii 
a.  [A  Sax.  tpojr,  moderate,  spare.]  Scanty; 
not  plentiful  or  abundant;  such  as  may  be 
spared;  over  and  above  what  is  necessary; 
superfluous;  held  in  reserve;  not  required 
for  present  use  (a  spare  anchor,  a  spars 
bed);  lean;  wanting  flesh;  meagre;  thin.— 
Sparely,  spaVli,  adv.  In  a  spare  manner; 
sparingly.— Spureness,  spar'nes,  //.  State 
of  being  lean  or  thin;  leanness.— Sparer, 
spa'rer,  n.  One  that  spares.— Sparer  lb, 
spar'rib,  n.  [Spare,  lean,  and  rib.]  The 
piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  consist- 
ing of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them.— 
Sparine  spa'ring,  a.  Saving;  parsimoni- 
ous: chary  (sparingof  words).— Sparingly, 
spa'riug-li,  adv.  In  a  sparing  manner;  not 
abundantly;  frugally;  parsimoniously;  not 
lavishly ;  seldom  ;  not  frequently.  —  Spa- 
rlngness,  spa'ring-nes,  n. 

Sparge,  sparj,  v.t.  [L.  spargo,  to  sprinkle. 
Asperse.]  To  dash  or  sprinkle;  to  throw 
water  upon  malt  in  a  shower  of  small  drops. 
—Sparger,  spar'jer,  n.    A  sprinkler. 

Spark,  spark,  n.  [A.Sax.  spearca  =  L.G. 
sparke,  D.  spark,  sperk,  also  sprauk,  a 
spark;  same  root  as  spring,  sprinkle.]  A 
small  particle  of  fire  emitted  from  bodies 
in  combustion ;  a  small  shining  body  or 
transient  light;  the  light  accompanying 
electric  discharge;  a  particle  (a  spark  of 
life;  of  courage). — v.i.  To  emit  particles  of 
fire;  to  sparkle.— Sparkle,  spar'kl,  v.i.— 
sparkled,  sparkling.  [Freq.  from  spark.] 
To  emit  sparkB;  to  shine  as  if  giving  out 
sparks;  to  glitter;  to  flash;  to  twinkle.— v.t. 
To  emit  with  coruscations;  to  shine  with. 
— n.  A  spark;  a  luminous  particle;  a  scin- 
tillation; luminosity;  lustre.— Sparkler, 
spark'ler,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
sparkles.— Sparkling,  spark'ling,  p.  and 
a.  Emitting  sparks;  glittering;  brilliant; 
lively.— Sparklingly,  spark'ling-li.  adv. 
In  a  Bparkling  manner.  —  Sparkiinx- 
ness,  spark'ling-nes,  n. 

Spark,  spark,  n.  [Same  as  Prov.  E.  sprack, 
lively,  Icel.  sparkr,  sprightly;  akin  spry.] 
A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man;  a  lover;  a  gallant; 
a  beau.— Sparkish,  spar'kish,  a.  Having 
the  style  or  character  of  a  spark. 

Sparrow,  spar'o,  n.  [A.Sax.  spearwa, 
Goth,  sparwa,  Dan.  spurv,  Ital.  sporr,  G. 
spar,  sperling,  sparrow.]  A  well-known 
bird  of  the  finch  family,  constantly  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  even 
in  the  midst  of  large  cities.— Sparrow- 
hawk,  n.  A  small  hawk  well  known  in 
Britain,  very  destructive  to  pigeons  and 
small  birds. 

Sparrow-grass,  ft.  A  corruption  of  As- 
paragus. 

Sparry.    Under  Spab. 

Sparse,  spars,  a.  [L.  sparsus,  pp.  of  spargo, 
to  strew,  to  sprinkle  (as  in  asperse,  disperse, 
intersperse);  akin  to  Gr.  speiro,  to  sow.] 
Thinly  scattered;  set  or  planted  here  and 
there;  not  dense;  hot.  not  in  any  apparent 
regular  order.  —  Sparsely,  spars'li,  adv. 
In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner ;  thinly. — 
Sparseness,  spars'nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  sparse;  scattered  state. 

Spar  fact  St,  spar'ta-sist,  n.  A  member  of 
the  extreme  Anarchist  party  in  the  German 
revolution  of  1918. 

Spartan,  spar'tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
cient Sparta;  hence,  hardy;  undaunted. 
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Bailey.  Doboil  (Aytomi).    Bpaemodl 
A  medicine  good  fin   r<  m 
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iiiod'i-kul  li,  adv.     In 

Spaamology,  ipaz  moro-ji 

doctrine  of  spasms.     S|)aslir,  ■pai'tj 
[Or,  spastikos  |    Relating  to    pa  m;  spas- 
modio. —  Spasticity ,  spas  tis'i  tL   h       I 
state  of  spasm;  tendency  to  or  capability  of 
spasm. 

Spall,  spat,  pret.  of  spit. 

Spat,  spat,  n.    [Akin  to  verb  to  spit.]    The 

spawn  of  shell-fish ;  the  developing  spawn 

of  the  oyster. 
Spat,  spat,  n.    [Abbrev.  of  spatttrdashes'!] 

Footwear  round  the  ankles  to  keep  the  feet 

warm. 

Spatangus,  spa-tang'gUB,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr. 
spatangos,  a  sea-urchin.]  A  genus  of  sea- 
urchins,  often  called  .'heart-urchins'  from 
their  shape. 

Spateh-cock,  n.  [Perhaps  for  despatch- 
cock  (despatch  meaning  haste),  or  for  spit- 
stuck.  Spitchcock.]  A  fowl  killed,  and 
immediately  broiled,  for  some  sudden  occa- 
sion. 

Spate,  Spait,  spat,  n.  [Comp.  Ir.  speid, 
a  flood  in  a  river.  J  A  sudden  heavy  flood, 
especially  in  mountain  streams,  caused  by 
heavy  rainfall. 

Spatlia,  spa'tha,  n.    Bot.  Spathe. 

Spathe,  spath,  n.  [L.  spatha,  from  Gr. 
spathe,  a  broad  blade,  a  spathe.]  Bot.  a 
large  membranaceous  bract  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  Bpadlx,  which  it  incloses  as  a 
sheath.— Spal lied,  spathd,  a.  Bot.  having 
a  spathe.— Spatliaeeons,  Spallial,  spa- 
tha'shus,  spa'thal,  a.  Bot.  furnished  with 
or  formed  like  a  spathe  (spathul  flowers). — 
Spafliella,  spa-thel'la,  n.  [Dim.  of  L. 
spatha.]  Bot.  another  name  for  the  Glu- 
mella.— Spatliose,  spath'os,  a.  Bot.  spa- 
thaceous. 

Spalliie,  spath'ik,  a.  [Fr.  spathique,  from 
spath,  G.  spath,  spar.]  Applied  to  minerals 
having  an  even  lamellar  or  flatly  foliated 
structure;  sparry.— Spathic  iron,  carbonate 
of  iron;  an  ore  of  iron  of  a  foliated  struc- 
ture.- Spat  Inform,  spath'i-form,  a.  Re- 
sembling spar  in  form.— Spal  hose,  spath'- 
os, a.    Sparry;  foliated  in  texture. 

Spatial,  Spatially.     Spacial,  Spaci- 

AXLY. 

Spatter,  spat'er,  v.t.  [Akin  to  spit,  spot.] 
To  scatter  a  liquid  substance  on ;  to  sprinkle 
with  anything  liquid  or  semi-liquid  that 
befouls;  to  bespatter;  to  throw  out  in  drops; 
fig.  to  asperse;  to  defame.  —  Spal ler- 
dash,  spat'er-dash,  n.  [Spatter  and  dash.] 
A  covering  of  cloth  or  leather  for  the  leg; 
a  gaiter;  a  legging. 

Spattle,  spatl,  n.  [A  form  of  spatula.]  A 
spatula;  pottery,  a  tool  for  mottling  a 
moulded  article  with  colouring  matter. 

Spatula,  spat'u-la,  ft.  [L.,  dim.  of  spatha, 
Gr.  spathe,  a  broad  flat  instrument.  Spade.] 
A  sort  of  knife  with  a  thin  flexible  blade, 
used  by  druggists,  painters,  &c,  for  spread- 
ing plasters,  working  pigments,  &c;  surg. 
a  flat  instrument  for  depressing  the  tongue 
in  operations  about  the  throat.— Spacn- 
late,  spat'u-lat,  a.  Shaped  like  a  spatula; 
resembling  a  spatula  in  shape. 

Spavin,  spav'in,  n.  [O.Fr.  espavent;  origin 
doubtful.]  A  disease  of  horses  affecting 
the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of  the  hind-leg 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock,  by 
which  lameness  is  produced.— Spavined, 
spav'ind,  a.    Affected  with  spavin. 
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Spawl,  spah  v.i.  [Contr.  from  A. Sax. 
sfh.il,  spittle.  Si-it.]  To  throw  saliva  from 
the  mouth  in  a  careless,  dirty  manner.— n. 

Saliva  or  spittle  thrown  out  carelessly. 

Spawn,   span,   n.    [O.Fr.   Mpaimdre,   to 

spawn,  lit.  to  expand.  Expand.  1  The  eggs 
or  ova  of  fishes,  frogs,  &c,  when  shed;  the 
white  fibrous  matter  from  which  fungi  are 
produced:  I  lie  mycelium  of  fungi;  contemp- 
tuously, any  offspring  or  product.—  v. t.  To 
deposit  in  the  form  of  spawn;  contemptu- 
ously, to  bring  forth  or  generate.— v.i.  To 
deposit  eggs,  as  fish,  frogs,  &c— S  pawner, 
spa'ner,  n.    A  female  fish. 

Spay,  spa,  v.t.  [A  Celtic  word  :Manx  spoiy, 
Gael,  spoth,  to  castrate.]  To  remove  or 
destroy  the  ovaries  of:  a  process  applied  to 
female  animals,  to  incapacitate  them  for 
producing  young. 

Speak,  spOk,  v.i.—  pret.  spoke  {spake  archaic 
or  poetical);  pp.  spoken.  [O.E.  speken,  A. 
Sax.  specan,  sprecan;  same  as  D.  and  L.G. 
spreken,  G.  sprechen,  to  speak.]  To  utter 
words;  to  express  thoughts  by  words;  to 
utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue ;  to 
talk ;  to  discourse ;  to  make  mention ;  to 
tell  by  writing;  to  communicate  ideas  in 
any  manner;  to  be  expressive.— To  speak 
for,  to  argue  in  favour  of;  to  plead  the 
cause  of;  to  urge  the  claims  of;  to  be  the 
representative  or  spokesman  of;  to  ask  in 
marriage.  {Scrip.) — To  speak  out,  to  speak 
loud  or  louder;  to  speak  boldly  or  unre- 
servedly.—Jo  speak  up,  to  speak  in  a  loud 
or  louder  tone ;  to  express  one's  thoughts 
freely. — To  speak  well  for,  to  be  a  favourable 
indication  of.— To  speak  with,  to  converse 
with.  .".  A  man  may  speak  by  uttering  a 
single  word,  whereas  to  talk  is  to  utter 
sentiments  consecutively;  so,  a  man  may 
be  able  to  speak  though  he  is  not  able  to 
talk.  Speak  is  also  more  formal  in  meaning; 
as,  to  speak  before  a  brilliant  audience; 
while  talk  implies  a  conversational  manner 
of  speaking.— v.t.  To  utter  with  the  mouth; 
to  utter  articulately;  to  say;  to  declare  (to 
speak  the  truth) ;  to  proclaim ;  to  talk  or 
converse  in  (to  speak  French);  to  address; 
to  accost ;  to  express  in  any  way  (her  eyes 
spoke  love). — To  speak  a  ship,  to  hail  and 
speak  to  her  captain  or  commander. — 
Speakahle,  spe'ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of  or 
fit  for  beingfepoken.— Speaker,  spe'ker,  n. 
One  who  speaks ;  one  that  utters  a  speech 
in  public,  or  one  that  practises  public 
speaking;  a  person  who  is  the  mouthpiece 
or  spokesman  of  another;  a  person  who 
presides  over  a  deliberative  assembly  (the 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons).  — 
Speakership,  spe'ker-ship,  n.  The  office 
of  speaker.— Speaking,  spe'king,  a.  Used 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  speech  (a 
speaking-trumpet) ;  forcibly  expressive  (a 
speaking  likeness) ;  extending  to  mere 
phrases  of  civility  (a  speaking  acquaintance). 
— Speaking-trumpet,  n.  A  trumpet- 
shaped  instrument  which  enables  the  sound 
of  the  voice  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
— Speaking-tube,  n.  A  tube  of  gutta- 
percha or  other  material  for  communicat- 
ing orally  from  one  room  to  another. 

Spear,  sper,  n.  [A.Sax.  spere=D.  and  G. 
speer,  Dan.  spozr,  Icel.  spjor;  comp.  L. 
sparus,  a  hunting  spear;  probably  akin  to 
spar.]  A  long  pointed  weapon  used  in  war 
and  hunting,  by  thrusting  or  throwing;  a 
lance;  a  pointed  instrument  with  barbs, 
for  stabbing  fish,  &c—  v.t.  To  pierce  with, 
or  as  with,  a  spear;  to  kill  with  a  spear. — 
Spearer,  sper'er,  n.  One  who  spears.— 
Spear-grass,  n.  A  name  applied  to 
various  long  sharp-leaved  grasses.— Spear- 
head, n.  The  metal  point  of  a  spear.— 
Spearman,  sper'man,  n.  One  who  is 
armed  with  a  spear.— Spearmint,  sper'- 
mint,  n.  An  aromatic  plant  having  spear- 
shaped  leaves. 

Spec,  spek,  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
of  Speculation  (as  a  commercial  term). 

Special,  spesh'al,  a.  [Fr.  special,  from  L. 
specialis,  from  species,  kind  (which  see).] 
Pertaining  to  something  distinct  or  having 
a  distinctive  character;  distinctive;  parti- 
cular ;  peculiar ;  differing  from  others ;  de- 
signed for  a  particular  purpose  or  occasion; 
having  a  distinct  field  or  scope. — Special 


case,  a  statement  of  factH  agreed  to  on 
behalf  of  parties,  and  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  a  court  as  to  the  law  bearing  00 
the  facts.  -Special  constable,  a  person  sworn 
to  aid  the  constituted  authorities  in  main- 
taining the  public  peace  on  occasions  of 
exigency,  as  to  quell  a  riot. — Special  corre- 
spondent, a  person  specially  appointed  to 
give  an  account  of  some  important  event 
or  series  of  events  for  a  newspaper.  — 
Special  creation,  the  obsolete  theory  that 
all  species  of  plants  and  animals  were 
created  independently.  —  Special  license,  a 
license  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  enables  a  priest  to  marry 
the  parties  without  banns,  and  at  any  time 
or  place  other  than  those  necessary  in 
ordinary  cases.— Specia I  pleader,  a  lawyer 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  give  opinions  on 
matters  submitted  to  him,  and  to  draw 
pleadings. — Special  pleading,  the  business 
of  a  special  pleader;  the  specious  but  un- 
sound or  unfair  argumentation  of  one  whose 
aim  is  victory  rather  than  truth.—  Specia  I 
verdict,  a  verdict  in  which  the  jury  finds 
the  facts  proved,  leaving  the  law  bearing 
on  them  to  be  determined  by  the  court. — n. 
Any  person  or  thing  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose  or  occasion,  as  a  constable,  a  rail- 
way train,  &c— Specialism,  spesh'al-izm, 
».  A  particular  branch  or  department  of 
knowledge,  devotion  to  some  one  subject. — 
Specialist,  spesh'al-ist,  n.  A  person  who 
devotes  himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a 
profession,  art,  or  science ;  one  who  has  a 
special  knowledge  of  some  particular  sub- 
ject.—Speciality,  spesh-i-al'i-ti,  n.  That 
property  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
specially  characterized;  that  in  which  one 
is  specially  versed;  a  quality  or  attribute 
peculiar  to  a  species.— Specialization, 
spesh'al-I-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  specializ- 
ing or  devoting  to  a  particular  use  or  func- 
tion; special  determination.— Specialize, 
spesh'al-Iz,  v.t.  —  specialized,  specializing. 
To  assign  a  specific  use  or  purpose  to;  to 
devote  or  apply  to  a  specific  use  or  function. 
—Specially,  spesh'al-li,  adv.  In  a  special 
manner;  particularly;  especially;  for  a 
particular  purpose.— Specialty,  spesh'al- 
ti,  n.  A  particular  point;  that  in  which 
one  is  specially  versed;  a  speciality;  law,  a 
special  contract;  an  obligation  or  bond. 

Specie,  spe'shi,  n.  [The  ablative  of  L. 
species,  used  as  an  English  word  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  phrase  'paid  in  specie', 
that  is,  in  visible  coin.]  Gold  or  silver 
coined,  and  used  as  a  circulating  medium; 
coin:  in  contradistinction  to  paper-money. 

Species,  spe'shez,  n.sing.  and  pi.  [L.  spe- 
cies, appearance,  shape,  sort,  kind,  from 
specio,  to  behold;  akin  to  Gr.  skeptomai, 
Skr.  pash,  to  see.  English  words  in  which 
L.  specio  appears  are  very  numerous,  as 
specious,  specimen,  specify,  spite,  spice, 
despise,  aspect,  prospect,  respect,  spectacle, 
&c]  A  kind,  sort,  or  variety;  a  class,  col- 
lection, or  assemblage  of  things  or  beings 
classified  according  to  attributes  which  are 
determined  by  scientific  observation;  a 
group  of  animals  or  plants  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  more 
essential  features  of  their  organization,  and 
produce  similar  progeny,  several  species 
uniting  to  form  a  genus;  logic,  a  group  of 
individuals  agreeing  in  common  attributes 
and  designated  by  a  common  name. 

Specify,  spes'i-fl,  v.t.— specified,  specifying. 
[Fr.  specifier,  as  if  from  a  L.  specifico — 
species,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  mention 
or  name  distinctively;  to  designate  in 
words,  so  as  to  clearly  distinguish  or  limit. 
—Specific,  spe-sif'ik,  a.  [Fr.  specifique.] 
Pertaining  to,  characterizing,  or  constitu- 
ting a  species ;  marking  something  as  a  dis- 
tinct species;  tending  to  specify  or  particu- 
larize ;  definite ;  precise ;  med.  possessed  of 
peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular 
disease.— Specific  centre,  the  locality  where 
any  species  of  animals  or  plants  first  ap- 
peared and  from  which  it  became  diffused. — 
Specific  character,  that  which  distinguishes 
one  species  from  every  other  species  of  the 
same  genus;  the  essential  character  of  a 
species. — Specific  gravity,  abbreviated  Sp. 
Gr.  or  S.  G.,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
given  bulk  of  any  substance  to  that  of  the 


same  bulk  of  some    standard   substanoe 
usually  water  for  solids  and  liqn 
hydrogen  for  gases;  related  to  r< 
.sill/  as  weight  to  mass,  but  repn 
the   same   number   in   any 
heat,   (S. II.),  the  ratio  of  the  quantil 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 
given  mass  of  any  substance  througl 
degree  to  the  quantity  required  1 
same  mass  of  a  standard  substai 
for  solids  and  liquids,  water  or  air  for  gauegi 
through  one  degree.    See  Atomic;  i 
Specific   inductive   capacity,  for   any  mil, 
stance,  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a 
denser  having  that  substance  as  a  dieli 
to  the  capacity  of  a  similar  condense! 
air  as  the  dielectric.  —  Specific  namt 
name  which,  appended  to  the  name  of  the 
genus,  constitutes  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  species.  —  Specific  resistance.,  for  any 
substance,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  of 
the  substance  of  unit  length  and  unit  1 
section.  —  n.    A    remedy   which  exerts  a 
special  action  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  a 
disease;  an  infallible  or  supposed  infallible 
remedy;    something  certain  to  effect  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used;  an  unfa 
agent.— Specifically,  spe-sif'i-kal-li 
In  a  specific  manner;  so  far  as  concern* 
the    species;     definitely;    particularly.  - 
Specification,  spes'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.    The 
act  of  specifying;  designation  of  particulars; 
particular  mention;  a  statement  describing 
the  dimensions,  details,  &c,  of  any  work 
about   to  be  undertaken,  as  in  building, 
engineering,  &c. ;  an  article,  item,  or  par- 
ticular specified.— Specificncss,  spe-sif- 
ik-nes,  n.    The  character  of  being  specific. 
Specimen,  spes'i-men,  n.     [L.  specimen, 
an  example  or  specimen,  from  specio,  to 
behold.    Species.]    One  of  a  number  of 
similar  things  intended  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole,  or  of  others  not  exhibited: 
a  portion  exhibited;  a  sample.    .'.  A 
men  exhibits  the  nature  or  character  of  a 
whole  without   reference   to   the  relative 
quality  of  individual  portions;  a  sample  is  a 
portion  taken  out  of  a  quantity,  and  im  , 
plies  that  the  quality  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
judged  by  it;  in  many  cases,  however,  the 
words  are  used  indifferently. 

Specions,  spe'shus,  a.  [Fr.  spicieux,  from 
L.  speciosus,  showy,  beautiful,  plausible. 
from  species,  show,  appearance.  Species. 
Pleasing  to  the  eyej;  superficially  fair,  just, 
or  correct;  plausible;  appearing  well  at  first  ■ 
view  (a  specious  argument,  a  specious  ob- 
jection).  .*.  Syn.  under  Colourable. - 
Speciously,  spe'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  spe 
cious  manner;  with  show  of  right  or  reason 
— Specionsness,  spe'shus-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  specious;  plausibility. - 
Speciosity,  spe-shi-os'i-ti,  n.  The  st 
of  being  specious;  a  specious  show. 

Speck,  spek,  n.  [A.Sax.  specca,  a  __ 
akin  L.G.  spaak,  a  speck;  speckle  is  a 
derivative.]  A  spot;  a  small  discolourec 
place  in  anything ;  a  stain ;  a  blemish ;  a 
small  particle  or  patch.— v.t.  To  spot;  tc 
mark  with  specks  or  spots. 

Speck,  spek,  n.  [D.  spek,  fat.]  Blubber 
the  fat  of  whales  and  other  mammalia. 

Speckle,  spek'l,  n.  [Dim.  of  speck.]  A 
little  spot  in  anything,  of  a  different  coloui 
from  that  of  the  thing  itself;  a  speck—  v.t 
—speckled,  speckling.  To  mark  with  smal 
specks  or  spots.— Speckled,  spek'ld,  v 
and  a.  Marked  with  specks  or  speckles 
variegated  with  spots  of  a  different  colou 
from  the  ground  or  surface  of  the  objecr- 
—  Speckledness.  spek'ld-nes,  n.  lb 
state  of  being  speckled. 

Spectacle,  spek'ta-kl,  n.  [Fr.  spectacle  ] 
from  L.  spectaculum,  from  specto,  to  behold 
freq.  of  specio,  to  see.  Species.]  A  show 
a  gazing-stock;  something  exhibited  a 
worthy  of  being  seen ;  a  gorgeous  or  spier 
did  show;  anything  seen;  a  sight;  pi  ai 
optical  instrument  used  to  assist  or  correc 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision,  cor 
sisting  of  two  lenses  mounted  in  a  hgh 
frame,  so  constructed  as  to  adhere  to  tn 
nose  and  uemples,  and  keep  the  lenses  of- 
fore  the  eyes.— Spectacled,  spek'ta  Kid,  < 
Furnished  with  or  wearing  spectacles.  - 
Spectacular,  spek-tak'Q-ler,  a.    Pertau 
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9ECTATOR 

■  to  or  of  the  nature  of  :i  show  or  speo- 

baicing  tn  spectacles. 
■rtator,  spek  tft'tor,  n.  IL., from aptcto, 
pecio,  to  behold.    Bpkcii  a.  |    One 

■  looks  on;  a  beholder;  one  who  lap 

pectaole.      Spectatorlal, 

1 1  al,  .1     Pertaining  to  a  spectator. 

pee  ta  tress,  Spectntrlx,   spek  ta' 

ia  uika,  n.    A  female  beholder 

i  on. 

■Btre,  spek'ter,  n.    [Pr.  spectre,  from  L. 
.in    appearance,   an    apparition, 

to,  to  behold.    Species.  |    An  ap 

t  he  disembodied  spirit 
id ;  a  ghost  ;  a  phantom     Spec* 

i  tral,  <i.  Pertaining  to  a  spectre; 
I  Mike;  pertaining  to  spectra;  pertaining 

lar  or  other  spectrum. —Spec- 
.  || v  Bpek'tral-li,  adv.  In  a  spectral 
n  ner;  like  a  ghost  or  spectre.-  Spec- 
Heliograph,  spek'tro-heT'yo-graf,  n. 

inn,    and    Gr.    hclios,    sun,    and 

write]  An  instrument  for  photo- 
Bhingthesun  by  monochromatic  light.— 
*  etrology,  spek-trol'o-ji,  n.  [Spectrum, 
xi  (Jr.  logos,  discourse. J    That  branch  of 

bich  treats  of  the  characteristic 
irtraof  bodies.— Spectrolotfical,  spek- 

il.  <•.  Pertaining  to  spectrology.— 
»  Ctromef  er,  spek-trom'et-er,  n.  [Spec- 
n,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
stratus  attached  to  a  spectroscope  for 
Moses    of    measurement.  —  Spectro- 

■  >c.   spek/trd-skop,   n.    [Spectrum,  and 
mtkopeo,  to  look  at.  J    The  instrument 

i  eyed  in  spectrum  analysis,  which  by 
ups  of  a  prism  or  train  of  prisms  pro- 
le a  magnified  image  of  any  spectrum. 
pectroscoplc,   Spectroscopical, 
-kop'ik,  spek-tro-skop'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
i  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy. 
-pectroscopieally,    spek-tro-skop'i- 
.  i .  adv.    By  the  use  of  the  spectroscope. 
tectroscopist,   spek'tro-skop-ist,   n. 
nrbo  uses' the  spectroscope;  one  skilled 
spectroscopy.  —  Spectroscopy,  spek- 
ii.    That  branch  of  science  which 
Moerned  with  the  use  of  the  spectroscope 
awith  spectrum  analysis.— Spectrum, 
■tram,  n.  pi.  Spectra,  spek'tra.     A 
pjrej ;  an  image  of  something  seen,  con- 
irug  after  the  eyes  are  closed,  covered, 
rimed  away;  the  oblong  figure  or  stripe, 
:  the  prismatic  or  rainbow  colours 
t  them,  formed  on  a  wall  or  screen 
n  of  light,  as  of  the  sun,  received 
high  a  small  slit  and  refracted  by  being 
rough  a  prism  or  series  of  prisms. 
spectrum  or  spectrum  of  sunlight 
'  'loured    transversely    throughout   its 
he  colours  shading  insensibly  into 
I  mother   from   red   at   the   one  end, 
tatgh  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
I  'let  at  the  other,  and  it  is  also  crossed 

■  number  of  black  lines  having  definite 

The  moon  and  planets  have 
ina  like  that  of  the  sun,  while  each 
has  a  spectrum  peculiar  to  itself, 
□•he  incandescent  vapour  of  each  ele- 
fcry  substance  has  its  characteristic 
Krum.— Spectrum  analysis,  the  art  or 
[xtion  of  examining  spectra,  whether 
f  e  heavenly  bodies  or  of  substances 
aid  to  incandescence,  by  means  of  the 
Ifoscope,  a  means  of  detecting  the 
*ice    of  substances  otherwise  unde- 
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■peculation;  contemplative;  pertaining  to 
Involving,  or  formed  i,y  speculation;  then' 

retieai.  not   vcnti.d  by  tact,  experiment, 
or  praotioe;    pertaining   to,   01    given   to 

ilation    in   trade        Spec II  lilt  I  \  v\y 

1  la  tiv  h.  adv     in  a  speculative  mai  ' 


*ilar.  Under  Speculum. 
dilate,  spek'u-lat,  v. i.  —  speculated, 
Hating.  [L.  speculor,  speculatus,  from 
Wo.  a  look-out,  from  specio,  to  see. 
?J  es.]  To  meditate;  to  consider  a  sub- 
Ca  its  different  aspects  and  relations; 
»  ?orize;  to  purchase  goods,  stock,  or 
a  things  with  the  expectation  of  an 
n  ce  in  price  and  of  selling  the  articles 
it'i  profit  by  means  of  such  advance; 
■age  in  speculation.— Speculation, 
w-lashon,  to.  Mental  view  of  any- 
I  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations; 
Onplation;  a  theory  or  theoretical 
euhe  laying  out  of  money  or  incurring 
'ensive  risks  with  a  view  to  more  than 
Rraal  success  in  trade;  a  hazardous 
■ercial  or  other  business  transaction 
*  d  into  in  the  hope  of  large  profits.— 
?•  illative,  spek'u-la-tiv.  a.    Given  to 


ner       SpeeiilatlTeneM,   ipek'Q-la-tiv 

nes,  ;,.    'ihc  itate  of  being  ipeoulatlvt 
Speculator,  spekyQ-la-ter,  ?<.    One  who 
speculates  or  formi  theories;  a  theorla  t . 

one  «li->  speculates  m  trade;  one  who  incurs 
grrut   risks   in    the    hope   Of   gieat    run 

Speculatory,  qtelrtula-to-n,  a,  Specu- 
lative. 

S|M<ii Iuiii,  spekTi-lum,  71.    [L.,  a  mirror, 
tio in  apeoio,  to  look,  to  behold.    Sphoxbs.] 

A  mirror  or  looking  -glass ;  optic*,  a  reflect- 
ing surface,  such  as  is  used  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  made  of  an  alloy  of  cupper  and 
tin  or  of  glass;  turg.  an  instrument  with  a 
reflecting  mirror  attached  for  examining 
certain  openings  of  the  body.  —Speculum 
metal,  metal  used  for  making  the  specula 
of  reflecting  telescopes— an  alloy  of  two 
parts  copper  and  one  of  tin.— Specular, 
spek'fi-ler,  a.  (L.  specitlaris.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass;  hav- 
ing a  smooth  reflecting  surface.— Specular 
iron  ore,  a  hard,  crystallized  variety  of 
hematite. 

Sped,  sped,  pret.  and  pp.  of  speed. 
Speech,  spech,  n.  [A.Sax.  spaec,  spraec, 
speech,  from  specan,  sprecan,  to  speak 
Speak.]  The  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts 
by  words  or  articulate  sounds;  the  power  of 
speaking;  language;  a  particular  language; 
the  act  of  speaking  with  another;  conversa- 
tion; anything  spoken;  a  discourse,  oration, 
or  harangue.— Speech-day,  to.  The  peri- 
odical examination  day  of  a  public  school 
—  Spcechilicatfoii,  spech'i-fi-ka"shon, 
7i .  The  act  of  speechify ing. —Speech  1  fi e r, 
spech  i-fl-er,  n.  One  who  speechifies.  — 
Speechify,  spech'i-fl,  v. i.  —  speechified, 
speechifying.  To  make  a  speech;  to  ha- 
rangue. (Humorous  or  contemptuous.)  — 
Speechless,  spech'les,  a.  Destitute  or 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech ;  dumb ; 
mute;  not  speaking  for  a  time;  silent.— 
Speechlessness,  spech'les-nes,  to.  The 
state  of  being  speechless;  muteness. 

Speed,  sped,  v.i.— pret.  and  pp.  sped  or 
speeded.      [A.  Sax.    sptdan,    to   hasten,    to 
prosper,  from  sped,  haste,  prosperity,  from 
spdwan,  to  thrive,  same  as  O.H.G.  spuon, 
to  succeed.]    To  make  haste;  to  move  with 
celerity;  to  have  success;  to  prosper;   to 
succeed;  to  have  any  fortune  good  or  ill; 
to  fare.— v.t.  To  despatch  or  send  away  in 
haste;  to  hasten;  to  accelerate;  to  expedite; 
to  help  forward;   to  make  prosperous;  to 
cause   to  succeed;   to  dismiss  with  good 
wishes  or  friendly  services;  to  kill  or  de- 
stroy:   especially  in  pp.  sped   (Shak.).-n. 
Success;  fortune;  prosperity  in  an  under- 
taking; swiftness;  celerity;  haste;  impetu- 
osity. —  God -speed.      Under  God.  — 
Speeder,  spe'der,  to.     One  who  speeds; 
a  kind  of  machine  for  forwarding  things 
in   manufacture.  —  Speedful,   sped'ful, 
a.    Full  of  speed;  successful;  prosperous. 
—  Speedfnlly,    sped'ful-li,    adv.     In  a 
speedful  manner;  speediiy;  successfully.— 
Speedy,  spe'di,  a.    Quick;  nimble;  rapid 
in  motion ;  not  dilatory  or  slow. —Speed  i  1  y, 
spe'di-li,  adv.   In  a  speedy  manner  quickly; 
in  a  short  time.— Speedluess,  spe'di-nes, 
«.    The  quality  of  being  speedy;  quickness; 
despatch.— Speedless.sped'les,  a.  Having 
no  speed;  not  prosperous;  unsuccessful.— 
Speedometer,  sped-om'et-er,  to.    An  in- 
strument for  indicating  speed.  —  Speed- 
well, sped'wel,  n.  [From  growing  on  road- 
sides, and,  as  it  were,  cheering  travellers 
on  their  way.]  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Veronica,  a  favourite  species 
being  the  germander  speedwell. 
Speer,  Spelr,  sper,  v.t.  and  i.     [A.Sax. 
spyrian,  Icel.  spyrja,  lit.  to  search  out  by 
the  track  or  trace,  from  spor,  D.  spoer,  G. 
spur,  a  track.]  To  ask;  to  inquire.   (Scotch.) 
Spelaean,  spe-le'an,  a.    [L.  spelozum,  from 
Gr.  spelaion,  a  cave.]    Pertaining  to  a  cave 
or  caves;  dwelling  in  a  cave  or  caves. 
Speldlng.    Speldron,   spel'ding,    spel'- 
dron,  n.    [Sc.  speld,  to  spread  out;  akin  to 


<i.  tpalten,  8w. 

A    small    llsh  Hplit  and   dried    in   thi 


(Set,/,  ) 

■pell,  spel,  „.    I  ,ur,,,  1  lN 

oharm;  i;.|.  ,,,„,,/,  (]  „ 

a  talc    Henoe  the  latt<  1  pari  o|    ,.    pel  I    A 
onarm  coi  ,„.(.ll)t 

power;  an  Incantation;  ant  charm     0  1 
pret  and  pp.  spelled  or  ape  it.    [A 
Han,  tu  .ay,  speak,  tell  I     1  point 

out,  write,  or  punt   the   proper  Lit   1 
in  their  regular  order;   to  form  bj   I. 
•0  "'"l    '"  "  "'  with  labour  <>r  dlfflculty: 
orten  with. out;  to  act  as  a  spell  upon  •  to 
nate;   to  1  harm      ti  I    To  form  words 
with  the  proper  letters,  either  in  reading 
or  writing;   to  read.      Sp<  IHm.iiimI    a 
liound  aH  iiy  a  spell  or  charm.    Speller 
spel'er,    n.     One  that   Bnells;   a  Bpi 
book.     BpelUng,  spellng,  n.    T\ 

<)t  one  who  spells;   orthography       gpcll- 
Inu-hee,  ?(.      An  assemblage  of  persons 
met  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  them- 
selves,  or  comparing  their  acquirements  in 
spelling .  —  Spclliii(;.lM>ok,   n.    A    hook 
for  teaching  children  to  spell  and  read. 
Spell,  spel,  «.    [A.Sax.  .<pelian,  to  supply 
the  room  of  another;  comn.  D.  and  8w 
spel,  G.  spiel,  play,  game.]    A  piece  of  work 
done  by  one  person  in  relief  of  another-  a 
turn  of  work;  a  single  period  of  labour;  a 
period;  a  while  or  season. 
Spell,  spel,  71.    A  splinter;  a  spill.    SPILL. 
Spelt,  spelt,  n.    [A.Sax.  spelt,  L.G.  and  D 
spelt,  G.  spelz,  from  root  of  split.]    An  in- 
ferior kind  of  wheat.    Called  also  German 
Wheat. 
Spelt,  spelt.    A  pret.  and  pp.  of  spell. 
Spelter,  spel'ter,  n.    [L.G.  spialter,  G.  and 
D.  spiauter,  spelter,  zinc;  akin  pewter.)    A 
name  often  applied  in  commerce  to  zinc. 
Spence,  spens,  n.    [O.Fr.  despense,  a  but- 
tery, from  despendre,  L.  dispendere,  to  dis- 
pense— dis,  amlpendo,  to  weigh.]    A  but- 
tery; a  place  where  provisions  are  kept;  in 
Scotland,  the  apartment  of  a  house  where 
the  family  sit  and  eat. 

Spencer,  spen'ser,  n.  An  outer  coat  or 
jacket  without  skirts,  named  from  an  Earl 
Spencer,  who  first  wore  it. 
Spencer,  spen'ser,  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to 
spanker.]  Naut.  a  fore-and-aft  sail  with  a 
gaff  and  boom  set  abaft  the  fore  and  main 
masts. 

Spend,  spend,  v.t.  —  pret.  and  pp.  spent. 
[A.Sax.  spendan,  borrowed  from  L.  expendo 
or  dispendo,  to  expend,  to  dispense.  Ex- 
pend, Pendant.)  To  lay  out  (money) ;  to 
part  with  in  purchasing;  to  exhaust  (to 
spend  one's  energies) ;  to  waste  ;  to  pass,  as 
time ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away;  to  exhaust  of 
force  or  strength ;  to  waste  (to  spend  efforts). 
— v.i.  To  make  expense;  to  spend  money. — 
Spender,  spen'der,  n.  One  that  spends; 
a  prodigal;  a  lavisher.  —  Spendthrift, 
spend'thrift,  to.  One  who  spends  his  means 
lavishly  or  improvidently;  a  prodigal:  often 
used  as  an  adjective  (spendthrift  ways).— 
Spent,  spent,  pret.  and  pp.  of  spend. 
Worn  out;  wearied;  exhausted;  having 
deposited  the  spawn:  said  of  a  herring. — 
Spent  ball,  a  cannon  or  rifle  ball  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force 
to  pass  through  it,  or  to  wound  otherwise 
thau  by  a  contusion. 

Spenserian,  spen-se'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  poet  Spenser;  applied  to  the  style  of 
versification  adopted  by  Spenser  in  his 
Faery  Queen. 

Sperm,  sperm,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  sperma, 
spermatos,  seed,  from  speiro,  to  sow.]  The 
seminal  fluid  of  animals;  semen;  spawn 
of  fishes  or  frogs;  a  microscopic  male  cell, 
usually  motile.  —  Spermaceti,  sper-ma- 
se'ti,  to.  [Lit.  sperm  of  whale;  L.  sperma, 
and  cetus,  a  whale.]  A  fatty  material  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  whale  common 
in  the  Pacific.  —  Spermar in m,  Sper- 
niary,  sper-ma'ri-um,  sper'ma-ri,  n.  The 
organ  in  male  animals  in  which  spermatozoa 
are  produced.— Spermatheca,  sper'ma- 
the-ka,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  .and  theke,  case.] 
A  cavity  in  certain  female  insects  (e.g. 
queen-bees)  in  which  the  sperm  of  the  male 
is  received.  —  Spermatic,  Spermati- 
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fill.spcr  luat'ik,  sper-mat'i-kal, a.  Seminal; 
pertaining  to  the  semen,  or  conveying  li 
Sperma  I  ism.  irjeYma-tizm,  n.  Theemls 
siou  of  sperm  or  seed.— Spcrmatium, 
-in,  sper  ma  ahum,  11.  [Gr.  sperma,  sjwr- 
matot,  teedJ  in  fungi,  a  free  non-motile 
male  coll.— Spcrmntogenous,  sper  ma 
toj'en-us,  (i.  [Qr.  sperma,  ami  root  gen,  to 
produce.]  Sperm  prodnoing.  --  Sperma- 
told,  ■per'ma-toid,  a.  IGr.  sperma,  and 
eidos,  form. J  Sperm-like;  resembling  sperm 

or  semen. -Spcruinioon,  sper'ma-to-on, 

n.  pi.  Spcrnialoa,  sper'nui-tO-a.  [Or. 
apertna,  and  don,  egg.J  A  cell  constituting 
a  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell.  —  Sjininaii^ 
phytc,  spcr'ma-to-fit,  n.  [Gr.  aperma,  ami 
phyton,  plant.]  The  highest  phylum  of 
plants,  the  seed  plants  or  flowering  plants. 
—Spermatorrhea!  sper?ma-tO-ro"a,  n. 
[Gr.  sperma,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  Emission 
of  the  semen  without  copulation.— Sper- 
matozoon, sper'ma  to-zo"on,  n.  pi.  Sper- 
matozoa, sper'ma-to-zo"a.  [Gr.  sperma, 
and  zoon,  a  living  being.]  One  of  the 
microscopic  animalcule-like  bodies  devel- 
oped in  the  semen  of  animals  and  essential 
to.impregnation.— Sperm-cell,  n.  A  cell 
in  which  are  developed  spermatoa.— Sper- 
lil Ic,  sper'mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  sperm  or 
seed.— Spcriiiidium,  sper-inid'i-um,  n. 
[Gr.  sperma,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Bot. 
a  small  seed-vessel,  more  commonly  called 
an  Achene.  —  Spermoderm,  sper'mo- 
derm,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  derma,  skin.] 
Bot.  the  integuments  of  a  seed  in  the  aggre- 
gate.— Sperm-oil,  n.  The  oil  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale.— Sperinotlieca,  sper'mo- 
the-ka,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  theke,  case.] 
Bot.  the  seed-vessel;  the  case  in  which 
seeds  are  contained. — Sperm-wliale,  n. 
The  spermaceti  whale  or  cachalot. 
Spetches,  spech'ez,  n.pl.  The  offal  of  skin 
and  hides,  from  which  glue  is  made. 

Spew,  spu,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  spiwan,  to  spew; 
D.  spouwen,  spuwen,  G.  speien,  Icel.  spyja, 
Goth,  speiivan,  to  vomit;  cog.  L.  spuo,  to 
vomit.  Spit  is  from  same  root.]  To  vomit; 
to  eject  from  the  stomach;  to  eject  or  to 
cast  forth.—  v.i.  To  vomit.— Spewer,  spu'- 
er,  n.    One  who  spews. 

Sphacelus,  sfas'e-lus,  n.  [Gr.  sphakelos, 
from  sphazo,  to  kill.]  Gangrene;  mortifi- 
cation of  the  flesh  of  a  living  animal;  death 
or  caries  of  a  bone.— Spliacel,  sfas'el,  n. 
Gangrene.  —  Sphacelate,  sfas'e-lat,  v.i. 
To  mortify;  to  become  gangrenous,  as  flesh; 
to  become  carious,  as  a  bone.—  v.t.  To  affect 
with  gangrene.— Sphacelate,  Sphace- 
lated, sfas'e-lat,  sfas'e-la-ted,  a.  Bot.  de- 
cayed, withered,  or  dead.  —  Sphacela- 
tion, sfas-e-la'shon,  n.  The  process  of 
becoming  or  making  gangrenous;  mortifica- 
tion. —  Sphacelism,  Sphacelismus, 
sfas'e-lizm,  sfas-e-liz'mus,  n.  A  gangrene; 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Sphserenchynia,  sfe-reng'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr. 
sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  enchyma,  anything 
poured  in.]  A  name  given  to  spherical  or 
spheroidal  cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  pulp  of  fruits.— Sphaeridi  um,  sfe- 
rid'i-um,  n.  pi.  Sphaeridla,  sfe-rid'i-a. 
[Gr.  sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] One  of  the  curious  stalked  ap- 
pendages with  button-like  heads,  covered 
with  cilia,  carried  on  the  tests  of  almost 
all  sea-urchins.  —  Sphaeristeriuui,  sfe- 
ris-te'ri-um,  n.  [Gr.  sphairisterion,  from 
sphairistes,  a  ball-player,  sphaira,  a  ball.] 
A  building  for  playing  at  ball;  a  tennis- 
court.  —  Sphsero  blast,  sfe'ro-blast,  n. 
[Gr.  sphaira,  and  blastos,  a  sprout.]  Bot.  a 
cotyledon  which  rises  above-ground,  bear- 
ing at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumour. — Sphie- 
roslderlte,  sfe'ro-sid"er-it.  Sphero- 
sideritb.  —  Spluerulitc,  sfe'ru-lit. 
Spherulite. 

Sphagnum,  sfag'num,  n.  [Gr.  sphagnos, 
a  kind  of  moss.]  An  important  genus  of 
mosses ;  peat-moss,  valuable  for  packing 
plants  for  transmission;  much  used  in  hos- 
pitals for  dressing  wounds. 

Sphene,  sf  en,  n.  [From  Gr.  sphin,  a  wedge, 
from  the  shape  of  its  crystals.]  A  mineral 
composed  of  silicic  acid,  titanic  acid,  and 
lime. 

Sphenogram,  sfe'no-gram,  n.  [Gr.  sphen, 
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spin  it <>.s,  a  wedge,  and  gramma,  a  letter.] 
A  wedge-shaped,  cuneiform,  or  arrow- 
headed  character.  Owaitobbc.  Sple- 
nography, sfo-nog'ra-H,  n.  The  ait  of 
writing  or  of  deciphering  cuneiform  writ- 
ings. —  SpheUOgrapber,  afe-nog'raf-er, 
a.  One  rersed  in  ounelform  writiug.  — 
Sphenogmpliic,  sfc-no-grafik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  splenography. 

Sphenoid,  Sphenoidal,  sfe'noid,  sfc- 
noi'dal,  a.  [Gr.  sphen,  a  wedge,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  a  wedge.  —  Sphenoid 
bone,  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  so 
named  because  it  is  wedged  in  amidst  the 
other  bones. — n.  A  wedge-shaped  body;  the 
sphenoid  bone.— Spheno-.  As  a  prefix 
in  anatomical  terms  means  pertaining  to 
the  sphenoid. 

Sphenopteris,  sfe-nop'ter-is,  n.  [Gr. 
sphen,  sphenos,  a  wedge,  and  pteris,  a  fern.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  ferns  remarkable  for  the 
wedge-shaped  divisions  of  their  fronds. 
Sphere,  sfer,  n.  [L.  sphaira,  from  Gr. 
sphaira,  a  ball,  a  globe.]  A  globular  body; 
an  orb  or  globe;  a  planet,  star,  or  sun;  a 
solid  body  the  surface  of  which  in  every 
part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within 
it  called  its  centre;  the  concave  expanse 
of  the  heavens;  circuit  or  range  of  action, 
knowledge,  or  influence;  compass;  pro- 
vince ;  rank  or  order  of  society.— v.i. — 
sphered,  sphering.  To  place  in  a  sphere  or 
among  the  spheres;  to  form  into  a  sphere. 
— Spheral,  sfe'ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
spheres  or  heavenly  bodies;  rounded  like 
a  sphere.  —  Sphere -born,  a.  Born 
among  the  spheres. —  Sphere-melody, 
Sphere-music,  n.  The  music,  imper- 
ceptible to  human  ears,  produced  by  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras.  — 
Spherical,  Spheric,  sfer'i-kal,  sfer'ik, 
a.  [Fr.  spherique;  L.  sphosricus.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  sphere ;  globular ;  pertaining 
or  belonging  to  a  sphere;  relating  to  the 
orbs  of  the  planets;  planetary. — Spherical 
angle,  an  angle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  great 
circles.— Spherical  geometry,  that  branch  of 
geometry  which  treats  of  spherical  magni- 
tudes.— Spherical  triangle,  a  triangle  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  mutual 
intersection  of  three  great  circles. — Spheri- 
cal trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonom- 
etry which  deals  with  spherical  triangles. — 
Spherically,  sfer'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the 
form  of  a  sphere.— Sphericity,  Spheri- 
calness,  sfe-ris'i-ti,  sfer'i-kal-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spherical;  globu- 
larity;  roundness.— Spherlcle,  sfer'i-kl, 
n.  A  small  sphere.— Spherics,  sfer'iks, 
n.  Geom.  the  doctrine  of  the  properties  of 
the  sphere.— Spheroid,  sfe'roid,  n.  A 
body  not  perfectly  spherical;  geom.  a  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes,  being  either  oblate 
or  prolate.— Spheroidal,  sfe-roi'dal,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid;  crystal. 
bounded  by  several  convex  faces. — Sphe- 
roidal state,  the  name  given  to  the  condition 
of  a  liquid  when,  on  being  placed  on  a  red- 
hot  plate,  it  assumes  a  spheroidal  form  and 
passes  into  the  state  of  gas  without  boiling. 
— Spberoidlc,  Spheroidical,  sfe-roi'- 
dik,  sfe-roi'di-kal,  a.  Spheroidal.  — 
Spheroidicity,  sfe-roi-dis'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  spheroidal.— Spherom- 
eter,  sfe-rom'et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  thickness  of  small  bodies 
when  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  the  cur- 
vature of  optical  glasses,  &c. — Spherosid- 
erite,  sfe-ro-sid'er-it,  n.  [Gr.  sphaira,  and 
sideros,  iron.]  An  ore  of  iron  found  in 
spheroidal  masses.— Spherula,  sfer'u-la, 
n.  [L.  sphairula,  a  little  sphere.]  A  spherule. 
— Sphernlate,  sfer'u-lat,  a.  Covered  or 
studded  with  spherules. — Spherule,  sfer'- 
0.1,  n.  A  little  sphere  or  spherical  body. — 
Spherulite,  sfer'u-lit,  n.  [Gr.  sphaira, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of  obsidian 
found  in  rounded  grains. — Sphery,  sfe'ri, 
a.  Belonging  to  the  spheres;  resembling 
a  sphere  or  orb. 

Sphincter,  sflngk'ter,  n.  [Gr.  sphingktsr, 
from  sphingo,  to  draw  close.]  An  at.  a 
name  applied  to  circular  muscles  or  muscles 
in  rings,  which  serve  to  close  the  external 
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orifices  of  organs,  as  the  sphincter  Oj  | 
mouth,  of  the  anus,  &c. 

Sphinx,  HfinKkH,  n.  i)l.  Sphinx, 
sez.    1 1;,  sphinx,  Gr.  aphingx.\    (, 
a  she  monster  often  represented  with  1 
winged  Imdy  of  a  lion  and  tin:  hreaits  a 
head  of  a  woman,  said  to  hay    1 
riddle  to  the  Thebans  and  to  bare  k\\ 
all    who    were    not   able   to   khuhh  it, 
OKdipus  did  so,  whereupon  the  sphinx  ill 
herself;  hence,  a  person  who  pul 
questions;  Egyptian  unlit/ 
the  body  of  a  lion  and  a  human  (mul. 
female)  or  animal  head,  probably  a  pui 
symbolical   figure,   having   no  conned 
with  the  Greek  fable;  a  name  of  the  hai 
moths. 

Sphraglstics,  sfra-jis'tiks,  n.    |<  I 
gis,  a  seal.]    The  science  of  seals,  their 
tory,  peculiarities,  and  distinctions. 

Sphrlgosls,  sfri-go'sis,  n.  [From  l 
gad,  to   be   full  of  health  and 
Over-rankness,  a  disease  in  plants,  in  wh 
they  tend  to  grow  to  wood  or  stem  < 
leaves  in  place  of  fruit  or  bulb,  &c. 

Sphygmic,  sfig'mik,  a.  [Gr.  sphygmot, 
pulse.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulat 
Sphyguiograph,    sfig'mo-graf,  n. 
instrument  which,  when  applied  over 
artery,  indicates  the  character  of  the  pu 
Sphygmographic,    sfig-nio-graf'ik. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphygmograji! 
Sphygmometer,  sflg-mom'et-er,  n. 
instrument  for  counting  the  arterial  || 
sations;  a  sphygmograph. 

Spicate,  spi'kat,  a.  [L.  spicatus,  fj 
spica,  a  spike.]  Bot.  having  a  spike  or  1 
eared  like  corn. 

Spice,  spis,  n.     [O.Fr.  espice  (Fr.  ip 
from  L.  species,  species,  kind,  in  late  La 
wares,    spices,    drugs,   &c.     Species.] 
vegetable  production,  fragrant,  or  arom 
to  the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  8 
as  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  used  in  sauces  and  in  cookery;  Ji 
small  admixture;  a  flavouring;  a  smac 
v.t. — spiced,  spicing.    To  season  with  si  >; 
to  season,  literally  or  figuratively.— Spi  • 
nut,  n.    A  ginger-bread  nut.  —  Spi<' 
spi'ser,  n.     One  that  seasons  with  bj  j 
one  who  deals  in  spice. — Spicery,  spl's 
n.  Spices  collectively;  a  repository  of  spi 
Spicily,  spi'si-li,  adv.    In  a  spicy  man  , 
puugently;  with  flavour.— Spiclnesn,  ■ 
si-nes,  n.    Quality  of  being  spicy.—  Spi 
spi'si,  a.    Producing  spice;  abounding  tf 
spices;  having  the  quality  of  spice;  flavoi  jl 
with  spice;  aromatic;  fig.  pungent;  piqu  ; 
keen. 

Spiciferous,  spi-sif  er-us,  a.  [L.  spier:  | 
ear,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  ear.- 1 
corn;  spicated;  eared—  Splclforni,  • 
si-form,  a.    Bot.  spike-shaped. 

Spick-and-span,  spik'and-span.a.or  . 
[Spick,  a  spike,  and  span,  a  chip,  a  splii  . 
Span-new.]  In  full  use  adverbially  1 
new  —  quite  new;  bran-new;  also  used  - 
jectively  (a  spick-and-span  suit  of  clothi 

Spicose,  Spicous,  spik'os,  spik'u?  . 
[From  L.  spica,  a  spike  or  ear.]  Ha  1 
spikes  or  ears;  eared  like  corn.— Splcos  , 
spl-kos'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  spice 

Spicula,  spik'u-la,  %.  pi.  Spicule,  1 1 
u-le.  [L.  spicula,  dim.  of  spica,  asp 
point,  a  spike.]  Bot.  a  small  spike  or  b  | 
let;  a  pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appen<  >. 
— Splcular,  spik'u-ler,  a.  Resembli  a 
dart;  having  sharp  points.  —  Spicn I  '. 
spik'u-lat,  a.  Covered  with  or  divided  0 
fine  points.  —  Spicule,  spik'ul,  n.  k 
spicula.]  A  little  spike;  a  little  e  P 
needle-shaped  body.  —  Spiculifu'l. 
spik'u-li-form,  a.  Having  the  form  a 
spicule. 

Spicy.    Under  Spice. 

Spider,  spl'der,  n.  [For  spinder,  for  i 
ner,  one  that  spins;  comp.  G. 
spider,  from  spinnen,  to  spin.]  Thecou  n 
name  of  well-known  animals  of  the  M 
Arachnida,  many  of  them  remarkabl 
spinning  webs  for  taking  their  prey  » 
formingaconvenient  habitation;  some  ig 
supposed  to  resemble  a  spider,  aa  a  ki  r 
grid-iron,  or  a  trivet  to  support  vessels  | 
a  fire.  —  Spider-line,  n.     One  ol  | 
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[hi...  web  ingeniously  sub- 

stituted for  hiivs  ui  micrometer  scales. — 
spider-moiiki'y.  u      A  name  gi\.  n  to 
men]  Bpei  lea  ol  N<  w  World  monk 
iplegrletneu,  spc'gel-1-zn,  ti    [G.     opiegel, 
;i  mirror,  and  eisen,  iron:  from  ita  fracture 
showing    large    smooth    shining  nurfu 
A   km.l  ol   cast  iuMi  made   from   specular 
iron    ore    or    hiomaiitu,   containing    much 
n  mill  manganese,  largely  used  in  the 
Bessemer  process  of  Bt<  el  making 
.ptgot,   spig'ot,    n.    [O.K.   spigotte,   sprgett 
te,  dim.  forms  from  spick      spike. \ 
n  or  peg  used  to  stop  a  faucet,  or  a 
small  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor;  a  spile. 
pike,  splk,  a.    [Same  word  as  pike  with 
initials;  Icel.  spik,  Sw.  apik,  a  spike;  cog. 
.I.  a  sharp  point,  an  car  of  coin;  W. 
a  spike.  |     A  large  nail  or  pin;  a  pii  ce 
inted  iron  like  a  long  nail,  as  on  the 
I   walls,   g;:tcs,  \c;    a  nail  or  instru- 
ment with  which  the  vents  of  cannon  are 
.   up;   an  car  of  corn   or  other  grain; 
.  species  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
rs  are  sessile  along  a  common  axis. — 
tpiked,  spiking.    To  fasten  with  spikes 
or  long  nails;   to  set  with  spikes;   to  fix 
upon  a  spike.      To  spike  a  gun  or  cannon, 
to  till  up  the  touch  hole  by  driving  a  nail 
>r  steel  pin  with  side  springs  forcibly  into 
it,  in  order  to  render  it  unserviceable. — 
••pikelet,  splk'let,  n.    Bot.  a  small  spike 
making  a  part  of  a  large  one.— Spike- 
nard,   splk'uard,    n.     [The    plant   bears 
Bowers  in  spikes.  SeeNARD.]  An  aromatic 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
root  of  which  is  highly  prized  for  itsaromatic 
properties;   a  name  given  to  several  other 
plants,   and  to  various  fragrant   essential 
uls. —  Spike-oil,  n.    A  volatile  oil  dis- 
1 1  lied  from  a  species  of  lavender  often  called 
'aid.— Spiky,  spl'ki,  a.  In  the  shape 
of  a  spike;  set  with  spikes. 
pile,  spll,  n.  [Same  as  D.  spijl,  L.G.  spile, 
i  bar,  a  stake;  G.  speil,  a  skewer.    Spill, 
A   small  peg  or  wooden  pin  used  to 
ptop  a  hole  in  a  cask  or  barrel;  a  spigot. — 
pit. —  spiled,   spiling.     To  supply  with   a 
ppigot.— Spilc-liole,  n.   A  small  aperture 
in  a  cask  to  let  in  air,  so  that  the  contained 
liquor  may  flow  freely. 
pill,  spil,  n.    [Same  as  D.  spil,  G.  spille,  a 
spindle,  a  peg;   allied  to  spile,  spell,  Sc. 
.  a  chip.]    A  spigot;  a  spile;  a  small 
slip  of  wood  or  strip  of  paper  rolled  up, 
used  to  light  a  lamp,  &c. 
pill,  spil,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  spilled   or 
wilt.    [A.Sax.  spillan,  to  spill;   to  ruin; 
L.G.  and  D.  spillen,  Icel.  spilla,  Dan.  spilde, 
to  spill,  to  waste;  akin  to  spill  above.]    To 
buffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel:  applied 
bo  fluids  and  to  substances  whose  particles 
ire  small  and  loose;  to  suffer  or  cause  to 
How  out;   to  shed  (a  man  spills  another's 
ilood);  to  throw  from  a  horse  or  carriage 
.colloq.). — v.i.  To  be  shed;  to  be  suffered  to 
fall,  to  be  lost,  or  wasted.— Spiller,  spil'er, 
\i.    One  that  spills. 

piltli.  spilth,  n.  [From  spill;  comp.  tilth 
from  till,  stealth  from  steal.]  A  spilling; 
:hat  which  is  spilt;  that  which  is  poured 
ant  with  lavish  profusion. 
pin,  spin,  v.t. — pret.  spun  or  span;  pp. 
rpun;  ppr.  spinning.  [A.Sax.  spinnan=~D. 
mdG.  spinnen,  Goth,  spinnan,  Dan.  spinde, 
feel,  and  Sw.  spinna — to  spin;  same  root 
as  span  and  Gr.  spad,  to  draw.  Hence 
vpmdle,  spinster,  spider.]  To  draw  out  and 
wist  into  threads,  either  by  the  hand  or 
machinery  (to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax); 
io  draw  out  tediously  (to spin  out  a  tale);  to 
extend  to  a  great  length;  to  whirl  rapidly; 
o  cause  to  turn  with  great  speed  (to  spin 
i  top);  to  form  by  the  extrusion  of  a  viscid 
luid  from  their  body,  as  spiders,  silk- 
worms, &c. — To  spin  a  yarn,  to  tell  a  long 
;tory:  originally  a  seaman's  phrase. — v.i. 
To  perform  the  act  of  making  threads;  to 
ivork  at  drawing  and  twisting  threads;  to 
uove  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl,  as  a  top  or 
i  spindle ;  to  run  or  drive  with  great 
[■apidity ;  to  go  quickly  (colloq.).— n.  The 
ict  of  spinning:  a  rapid  run;  a  race;  the 
rotation  of  an  elongated  projectile  (a  shell) 
ibout  its  long  axis  imparted  to  it  by  the 
rifling  of  the  gun.  See  Twist.— Spinner, 
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spin  <  1,   u       One   «ho  01    that    wlucl. 

a  spider,  11  spinin  i«i      Spinneret,  npiu'- 

1  I    I  I,     II  l  >ne    "I      111.       nipple  like     01 

With     winch    spnl.rs    hum     ill.  11     Metis. 
Npilllicrillr,    spin'cr  ill.    11.     One    of   the 

numerous  minute  spinning  tubes  ol  1  pldors 

>|>illlHI> ,  spin  <  1  1,  n.  A  spinning 
null.  Spinning-Jenny,  "■  Th(  Btfll 
spinning  machine  by  winch  a  Dumber  of 
threads  oould  be  spun  at  onoi  .  in*,  uted 

■.bout  17C7  by  .lames  llargrcavcs.     Spill- 

iilnu-iiiill,  a.    A  mill  ui  factory  where 

spinning     is     carried     on  Spl  n  lllni;- 

wlirel,  11     A  machine  tor  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  or  Hio  int.>  thread!  by  the  band. 
Spinster.  Spin*! res*,  spln'ster,  spin'- 

a.     [Spin,  and  double  f.-m    bet.    Iter, 
-e*8.]     A  woman  who  spins  or  who* 

nation  is  to  spin;  an  unmarried  woman,  in 

law    any  one  from   a   viscount's   daughter 
downward. 

Spinach.  Spillage,  spin'aj,  n.  [O.Fr.  es- 
pinorln.  It.  apinooe,  Bp.  tapinaea,  from  L. 
spina,  a  spine  —  being  named  from  the 
priokles  00  its  fruit.]  A  well-known  annual 
plaut,  the  young  deep-green  leaves  of  which 
are  eaten  in  salads,  or  cooked  in  various 
ways.  — Spl  naeeoiis,  spi-na'shus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  spinach  class  of  plants. 

Spinal.    Under  Spine. 

Spindle,  spin'dl,  n.  [A.Sax.  spindel,  lit. 
t  he  instrument  for  spinning,  from  spinnan, 
to  spin;  so  also,  G.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  spindel.] 
A  sleuder  rod  by  which  the  thread  is 
twisted  and  wound  in  spinning;  any  slender 
pointed  rod  or  pin  which  turns  round  or  on 
which  anything  turns;  an  axis  or  arbour;  a 
measure  of  yarn:  in  cotton,  15,120  yards; 
in  linen,  14,400  yards. — v.i. — spindled,  spin- 
dling. To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  long,  slender 
stalk  or  body.— Spindle-legs,  Spindle- 
shanks,  n.  Long  slender  legs,  or  a  person 
having  such.— Spindle-tree,  n.  A  small 
tree  (genus  Euonymus)  found  wild  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Spindrift,  spin'drift,  n.  [A  form  of  spoon- 
drift.]  Naut.  the  blinding  drift  of  salt 
water  blown  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
hurricanes. 

Spine,  spin,  n.  [L.  spina,  a  thorn,  the  spine, 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  spike.  From  the 
Latin  come  also  spinach,  spinet,  spinney.] 
The  backbone  of  a  vertebrated  animal,  so 
called  from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the 
vertebrae;  a  thorn;  a  sharp  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant;  a  stout,  rigid,  and 
pointed  process  of  the  integument  of  an 
animal;  a  ridge  of  mountains,  especially 
a  central  ridge.— Spinal,  spi'nal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  spine  or  backbone  of  an 
animal. — Spinal  column,  the  backbone. — 
Spinal  cord,  Spinal  marrow,  the  elongated 
mass  of  nervous  matter  contained  in  the 
osseous  canal  of  the  spine. — Spinescent, 
spi-nes'ent,  a.  [L.  spinesco,  to  grow  thorny.] 
But.  terminating  in  a  spine;  somewhat 
spinose.  —  Spinlferons,  spl-nif 'er-us,  a. 
Producing_  spines;  bearing  thorns;  thorny. 
— Spiniform,  spi'ni-form,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  spine  or  thorn.— Splnlgerous, 
spi-nij'er-us,  a.  Bearing  a  spine  or  spines. 
— Spinlness,  spl'ni-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  spiny.— Spinosity,  spi-nos'i-ti,  n. 
The  state  of  being  spinous  or  spinose. — 
Spinous,  Spinose,  spi'nus,  spi'nos,  a. 
[L.  spinosus.)  Full  of  spines;  armed  with 
thorns;  thorny.— Splnule,  spi'nul,  n.  [L. 
spinula,  dim.  of  spina.]  A  minute  spine. — 
Spinnlescent,  spi-nu-les'ent,  a.  Bot. 
somewhat  thorny.— Spinnlose,  Spinn- 
lons,  spi'nu-los,  spi'nu-lus,  a.  Bot.  covered 
with  small  spines.— Spiny,  spi'ni,  a.  Full 
of  spines;  thorny;  like  a  spine;  slender; 
perplexed;  troublesome. 
Spinel,  Splnelle,  spi-nel',  n.  [Fr. spinelle, 
It.  spinella,  originally  perhaps  a  mineral 
with  spine-shaped  crystals,  from  L.  spina, 
a  spine.]  A  species  of  corundum,  which 
occurs  in  regular  crystals  and  sometimes 
in  rounded  grains. 

Spinet,  spin'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  espinette,  from 
L.  spina,  a  spine,  because  its  strings  were 
twitched  by  spine-like  pieces  of  quill. 
Spine.]  A  stringed  musical  instrument, 
which  differed  from  the  virginal  only  in 
being  of  a  triangular  form. 
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IPlUe-talL    n        A    name    ul    Bj  ri  la! 

baring  i  tin  point*  .1  ft  etb  n  la  ti,.  ti 
HpinlfVroiiv    Unit  rSran 
Bplnlftex,  Bplnl-feks,  a     An  tio— lielj 

splnj  ci. 1  s,  growing  In  Uibbo<  ks,  and  ■ 

ing  I.. 

■  in  ..I  Imped Here. 

■plnnaltei  r,  n    n rn 

■  ■"  rapidly  l  A  triangulai  racing 
on.  .1  by  yuchtH  win  n  running  1 
the  wind,  on  tl.  main 

sail. 

Spinner,  Spl rrl   fco,     IHl., 

Spinney,  Bplnny,    1  1.  1,  s     [O.l 

pinaye,  from  1  run,  ■  in  Utr,  ir..m  l.  tpina, 
a  thorn.]  A  small  wood  with  undergrowth: 
a  clump  of  trees;  a  small  | 

BplHOMi  Spl lg  1  ink. 

Spino/.isili,  sjii  n./zi/.m,  n.     A  tftU 

pantheistic    philoeophy    propounded     )>y 

Baruofa  SjpinO  a,  Who  was  born  in  A  1 
dam  in  1G32  of  a  Jewish  family,  and  d 
the  Hague  in  1077.     Spi  no/.lsl 

n.     A  belieri  1  In  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

Spinster.    Under  Spin. 

Splnlliariseope,  spin-thar'is-kon,  n 
s/iint/irr,  a  spark,  skojieo,  to  view.]    An  in- 
strument for  demonstrating  the  physical 
properties  of  radium. 

Splinile,  Spiny.    Under  Spine. 

Spiraele,  spi'ra-kl,  n.  [L.  spiraculuvi,  from 
spiro,  to  breathe.  Spirit.]  A  breathing 
hole;  an  aperture  for  exhalation  or  inhala- 
tion; one  of  the  breathing-pores  or  aper- 
tures of  the  breathing-tubes  of  insects. 

Spir;esi,  spi're'a,  n.  [Gr.  speiraia.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Rosacea},  some  of  the 
species  of  which  (as  meadow-sweet)  are 
esteemed  for  their  flowers. 

Spirant,  spl'rant,  n.  [L.  spira,  to  breathe.] 
A  surd  continuous  consonant,  as  h,  th,  f,  s, 
&c. 

Spire,  spir,  n.  [L.  spira,  from  Gr.  tpeira, 
a  spiral  line,  something  twisted.]  A  wind- 
ing line  like  the  threads  of  a  6crew;  a 
spiral;  anything  wreathed  or  contorted;  a 
wreath;  the  convulutions  of  the  spiral  shell 
of  a  mollusc  above  the  lowest  or  body 
whorl.— Spiral,  spi'ral,  a.  Winding  round 
a  fixed  point  or  centre,  like  a  watch-spring; 
winding  round  a  cylinder,  and  at  the  same 
time  rising  or  advancing  forward,  like  a 
cork-screw;  pointed  or  shaped  like  a  spire. — 
Spiral  nebula,  a  nebula  in  the  form  of  a 
double  spiral,  shining  with  white  light, 
and  supposed  to  be  extremely  remote. — 
Spiral  pump,  a  form  of  the  Archimedean 
screw.— Spiral  screw,  a  screw  formed  upon 
a  conical  core. — Spiral  spring,  a  coil  whose 
rounds  have  the  same  diameter,  and  which 
is  generally  utilized  by  compression  or  ex- 
tension in  the  line  of  its  axis.— w.  A  curve 
which  continually  recedes  from  a  centre  or 
fixed  point  while  continuing  to  revolve 
about  it;  a  helix  or  curve  which  winds 
round  a  cylinder  like  a  screw.— Spiral- 
ity,  spi'ral-i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
spiral.— Spiralling,  spi'ral-ing,  n.  Avia- 
tion, the  act  of  continuously  turning,  and 
climbing  or  diving  simultaneously,  so  that 
the  path  is  a  spiral  or  helical  one.— Spi- 
rally, spi'ral-li,  adv.  In  a  spiral  form  or 
direction;  in  the  manner  of  a  screw. — 
Spiry,  spl'ri,  a.  Of  a  spiral  form; 
wreathed ;  curled;  tapering  like  a  spire. 

Spire,  spir,  n.  [A.Sax.  spir,  a  spike  or 
stalk;  D.  spier,  a  spire  of  grass;  Dan.  spire, 
a  sprout,  spiir,  a  spire;  akin  to  spear  and 
spar.]  A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point; 
the  tapering  portion  of  a  steeple  rising 
above  the  tower;  a  steeple;  a  stalk  or  blade 
of  grass  or  other  plant. — v.i. — spired,  spir- 
ing. To  shoot  up  pyramidically ;  to  taper 
up.— Spired,  spird,  a.    Having  a  spire. 

Spirifer,  spi'ri-fer,  n.  [L.  spira,  a  spiral, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]  A  fossil  genus  of  brach- 
iopoda,  having  a  shell  with  two  internal, 
calcareous,  spiral  appendages. 

Spirillum,  spi-ril'um,  «.;  pi.  Spirilla, 
spl-ril'a.  [From  its  spiral  growth,]  A  mi- 
croscopic germ  of  the  bacteria  class. 

Spirit,  spir'it,  n.  [L.  spiritus,  breath,  cour- 
age, the  soul,  life,  from  spiro,  to  breathe, 
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Been  also  in  asj>ire,  conspire,  expire,  inspire, 

respire,  tea  Sprite  1b  the  same  word.]  Tho 
Intelligent,  Immaterial,  ami  Immortal  part 

of  man;  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
body  which  it  occupies;  a  person  considered 
with  respect  to  his  mental  or  moral  charac- 
teristics; the  human  soul  after  it  has  quitted 
the  body;  an  apparition;  a  spectre;  a  ghost; 
a  supernatural  being;  an  angel,  fairy,  elf, 
sprite,  (Union,  or  the  like;  vivacity,  ani- 
mation, ardour,  enthusiasm,  courage,  or 
the  like;  emotional  state;  mood;  humour: 
often  in  the  plural  (to  be  in  high  or  low 
s)>irits);  the  vital  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing; inspiring  or  actuating  principle; 
essence;  real  meaning;  intent,  as  opposed 
to  the  letter  or  formal  statement;  a  liquid 
obtained  by  distillation,  especially  alcohol; 
pi.  brandy,  gin,  rum,  whisky,  or  other  dis- 
tilled liquor  containing  much  alcohol  (a 
glass  of  spirits). — Animal  spirits,  liveliness 
of  disposition;  constitutional  briskness  and 
gaiety.  —  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.— v.t.  To  animate  with  vigour;  to 
encourage;  to  convey  away  secretly,  as  if 
by  the  agency  of  a  spirit;  to  kidnap. — 
Spirited,  spir'it-ed,  a.  Animated;  full 
of  life;  lively;  full  of  spirit  or  fire  (a  spirited 
address);  having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  char- 
acter: used  in  composition  {high-spirited, 
low-spirited).  —  Spiritedly,  spirit-ed-li, 
adv.  In  a  spirited  manner;  with  spirit; 
with  courage.— Spirltcdliess,  spir'it-ed- 
ues,  n.  The  state.— Spiriting:,  spir'it-ing, 
n.  The  work  of  a  spirit;  work  done  as  if 
by  a  spirit.— Spirit-lamp,  n.  A  lamp 
in  which  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  oil.— 
Spiritless,  spir'it-les,  a.  Destitute  of 
spirits ;  destitute  of  courage  or  fire ;  de- 
pressed; pusillanimous.  —  Spiritlessly, 
spir'it-les-li,  adv.  In  a  spiritless  maimer. — 
Spiritlessness,  spir'it-les-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spiritless.  — 
Spirit-level,  n.  A  glass  tube  nearly 
filled  with  spirit,  for  determining  a  line  or 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  by  the  central 
position  of  an  air-bubble  on  its  upper  side. 
— Spiritoso,  spir-i-to'so.  [It.,  spirited.] 
Mus.  in  a  spirited  manner.— Spirit-rap- 
per, n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practises 
spirit-rapping.— Spirit-rapping,  n.  The 
name  given  to  certain  so-called  spiritualistic 
manifestations,  as  audible  raps  or  knocks 
on  tables,  table-turning,  &c— Spiritual, 
spir'it-u-al,  a.  [L.  spiritualis.]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  spirit;  not  material;  in- 
corporeal; pertaining  to  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect; mental;  intellectual;  pertaining  to  the 
soul  or  its  affections  as  influenced  by  the 
Divine  Spirit;  proceeding  from  or  controlled 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  holy ; 
sacred;  divine;  relating  to  sacred  things; 
not  lay  or  temporal;  ecclesiastical. — Spir- 
itualism, spir'it-u-al-izm,  n.  The  state 
of  being  spiritual;  spiritual  character;  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  spirit  as  distinct 
from  matter;  that  system  of  philosophy 
according  to  which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit, 
soul,  or  mind,  matter  or  the  external  world 
being  either  a  succession  of  notions  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  by  the  Deity,  or  else 
a  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself;  the  belief 
that  communication  can  be  held  with  de- 
parted spirits  by  means  of  phenomena 
manifested  through  a  person  of  special 
susceptibility,  called  a  medium. — Spirit- 
ualist, spir'it-u-al-ist,  n.  One  whose  state 
is  spiritual;  an  adherent  of  spiritualism; 
one  who  believes  that  intercourse  may  be 
held  with  departed  spirits  through  the 
agency  of  a  medium;  one  who  pretends  to 
hold  such  intercourse.— Spiritualistic, 
spir'it-u-a-lis"tik,  a.  Relating  to  spiritual- 
ism. —  Spirituality,  spir'it-fi-al"i-ti,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  spiritual; 
spiritual  character;  immateriality;  what 
belongs  to  the  church  or  to  religion,  as 
distinct  from  temporalities:  generally  in 
plural.— Spirit ualization,  spir'it-u-al-i- 
za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  spiritualizing.  — 
Spiritualize,  spir'it-u-al-iz,  v.t.— spirit- 
ualized, spirittializing.  To  make  spiritual 
or  more  spiritual;  to  infuse  spirituality  or 
life  into;  to  inform  with  life;  to  convert 
into  spirit,  or  to  impart  the  properties  of 
spirit  to.  —  Spiritualize!',  spir'it-u-al-I- 
zer,  n.    One  who  spiritualizes. — Spiritu- 
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ally,  spir'il-ii-al-li,  adv.  In  a  spiritual 
manner.  Splrltual-mliided.a.  Hav- 
ing the  mind  set  on  spiritual  things;  having 
holy  affections—  SplrlliinliiesH,  spir'it- 
u-al-ncfl,  ft.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
spiritual;  spirituality. —Spirituous,  spir'- 
it-ii-us,  a.  [Fr.  spiritueux.]  Containing 
spirit  as  the  characteristic  ingredient]  al- 
coholic. —  Hplri I  iioiisiu's.s,  spir'it-u-us- 
nes,  n. 

Spirit  us,  spir'it-us,  ft.  [L.]  Oram,  a 
breathing;  an  aspirate.—  Spiritus  asper,  a 
rough  breathing;  in  Oretk  gram,  the  mark 
('),  indicating  a  sound  like«an  aspirated  h 
in  English.—  Spiritus  lenis,  a  soft  breathing; 
the  mark  ('),  denoting  the  absence  of  the 
rough  breathing. 

Spirochete,  spi'rd-ke"te,  ft.  [Gr.  speira, 
a  coil,  chaite,  a  bristle.]  Of  parasitic  pro- 
tozoa, a  form  shaped  like  a  spiral  thread. 

Spirometer,  spl-roui'et-er,  n.  [L.  spiro, 
to  breathe,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  A 
contrivance  for  determining  the  capacity 
of  the  human  lungs  by  breathing  into  it. 

Spirt,  spert,  v.t.  [Same  as  Icel.  sprelta, 
Sw.  spritta,  G.  spritzen,  to  squirt,  to  spirt; 
A.Sax.  sprytan,  to  sprout.  Spurt  is  an- 
other form.  Sprout.]  To  throw  or  force 
out  in  a  jet  or  stream  (to  spirt  water  from 
the  mouth). — v.i.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in 
a  small  stream  or  jet.— n.  A  jet  of  water  or 
other  fluid. 

Spiry.    Under  Spire. 

Spissltude,  spis'i-tQd,  ft.  [L.  spissitudo, 
from  spissus,  thick.]  Thickness  of  soft  or 
liquid  substances;  denseness. 

Spit,  spit,  n.  [A.Sax.  spitu,  a  spit^D.  spit, 
spet,  Dan.  spid,  Icel.  spyta,  G.  spiess,  a 
spit,  a  pike;  akin  G.  spitz,  pointed;  from 
a  root  seen  also  in  spike.]  A  long  pointed 
spike  or  prong  of  metal,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted;  a  small  point  of  land  running  into 
the  seal;  a  long  narrow  shoal  extending 
from  the  shore.— v.t.— spitted,  spitting.  To 
thrust  a  spit  through;  to  put  upon  a  spit; 
to  thrust  through;  to  pierce. 

Spit,  spit,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  spat  or  spit, 
ppr.  spitting.  [A.Sax.  spittan= Dan.  spytte, 
Icel.  spyta,  to  spit  out;  akin  spot,  spatter; 
same  root  as  spew.]  To  eject  from  the 
mouth;  to  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence; 
to  belch. — v.i.  To  throw  out  saliva  from 
the  mouth;  to  rain  slightly. — n.  What  is 
ejected  from  the  mouth;  saliva.  — Spit- 
lire,  spit'fir,  n.  A  violent  or  passionate 
person ;  one  who  is  irascible  or  fiery.  — 
Spitter,  spit'er,  n.  One  who  spits.  — 
Spittle,  spit'l,  n.  The  moist  matter  which 
is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands;  saliva 
ejected  from  the  mouth. — Spittoon,  spit- 
ton',  n.  A  vessel  to  receive  discharges  of 
spittle. 

Spital.t  spit'al,  n.  [Corrupted  from  hos- 
pital.]   A  hospital. 

Spitchcock,  spich'kok,  v.t.  [From  spit 
and  stuck,  or  spit  and  cook.]  To  split  an 
eel  lengthwise  and  broil  it.  —  ft.  An  eel 
split  and  broiled. 

Spite,  spit,  ft.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  de- 
spite (which  see).]  A  disposition  to  thwart 
and  disappoint  the  wishes  of  another;  a 
feeling  of  ill-will  or  malevolence;  a  mani- 
festation of  malevolence  or  malignity; 
chagrin;  vexation. — In  spite  of,  in  defiance 
or  contempt  of;  in  opposition  to  all  efforts 
of;  notwithstanding. — v.t.— spited,  spiting. 
To  mortify;  to  thwart  malignantly;  to  fill 
with  spite  or  vexation.— Spiteful,  spit'- 
ful,  a.  Filled  with  spite;  having  a  mali- 
cious disposition;  malignant;  malicious. — 
Spitefully,  spit'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  spiteful 
manner.— Spitefulness,  spit'ful-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  spiteful. 

Spitfire,   Spittle,   Spittoon.     Under 

Spit. 

Spittle,  spitl.    Spital. 
Spitz-dog,  spits,  n.    [G.  spitz,  lit.  pointed, 

from  its  pointed  muzzle  and  ears.]  A  small 

variety  of  the  Pomeranian  dog,  which  has 

become  a  favourite  lap-dog. 
Splanchnic,  splangk'nik,  a.  [Gr.  splanch- 

na,  the  bowels.]    Belonging  to  the  entrails. 

— Splanchn  ography ,  splangk-nog'ra-fi, 

n.  An  anatomical  description  of  the  viscera. 


SPLENETIC 

Splanchnology,    splangk-nol'o-jl,  n. 

ThO   doetlilie    ill    I  In-    VI    ci  1.1,  .n    ., 

of    the    internal    parts    of    the    body, 
Bnlanchno-Bkelcton,  splangk'no,  n 
The  bones  connected  with  the   en  •  organ* 
and  viscera.     SplailcllllOtoill] 

not'o  mi,  n.     |(ir.  splanchna,  and  ton 
cutting.]  Anat.  the  dissection  of  1 

Splash,  splash,  v.t.    [A  form  of  plash,  with 
intens.  s  prefixed.)    To  spatter  with  v 
or  water  and  mud;  to  dash  a  liquid  upon 
or  over;  to  spatter;  to  cast  01  dash  in  drops, 
— v.i.   To  strike  and  dash  about  wai. 
something  liquid.— ».  A  small  quantity  of 
water,  or   water   and   dirt,   thrown   upon 
anything;  a  stroke  or  fall  of  something  m 
water;  a  noise  from  water  dashed  about;  a 
spot  of  dirt  or  other  discolouring  ma 
a  blot;  a  daub.— Splash-hoard,  n.    A 
broad  piece  in  front  of  a  wheeled  vehicle. 
to  ward  off  mud  thrown  up  from  the  bo 
heels.— Splasher,  splash'er,  n.    One  who 
or  that  which  splashes;  a  screen  or  guard 
placed  over  locomotive  wheels.—  S|> I Mby. 
splash'i,  a.     Full  of  dirty  water;  wet  and 
muddy. 

Splatter,  splat'er,  v.i.  [Probably  formed 
from  spatter,  like  splutter  from  sputter.] 
To  make  a  noise,  as  in  water. 

Splay,  spla,  v.t.  [Abbrev.  from  display.] 
To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoulder- 
bone;  arch,  to  slope  or  form  with  an  angle, 
as  the  jambs  or  sides  of  a  window. — n.  A  rch. 
a  sloped  surface,  as  when  the  opening 
through  a  wall  for  a  door,  window,  &c, 
widens  inwards.— a.  Spreading  out;  turned 
outward  (a  splay-f 00b).— Splay-footed, 
a.  Having  feet  with  the  toes  turned  out 
ward;  having  flat  feet.— Splay-foot,  n.  A 
foot  turning  outward  and  with  a  flat  under 
surface;  a  flat  foot.— Splay-mouth,  n. 
A  wide  mouth. 

Spleen,  splen,  n.  [L.  splen,  Gr.  splen,  the 
spleen .]  A  spongy  glandular  organ  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  forming 
one  of  the  ductless  glands  concerned  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  blood;  the  milt;  anciently, 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy, 
anger,  or  vexation;  hence,  anger;  latent 
spite;  ill-humour;  malice  (to  vent  one's 
spleen);  melancholy;  low  spirits;  vapours.— 
Spleenful,  splen'ful,  a.  Full  of  or  dis- 
playing spleen  ;  splenetic ;  fretful ;  melan- 
choly.— Spleenfully,  splen'ful-li,  adv.  In 
a  spleenful  manner.— Spleenish,  splen'- 
ish,  a.  Splenetic;  affected  with  spleen.— 
Splecnishly,  splen  'ish-li,  adv.  In  a 
spleenish  manner.  —  Spleenish  n  ess, 
splen'ish-nes,  n.  — I  Spleenwort,  splen'- 
wert,  n.  A  name  of  various  British  ferns, 
given  because  they  were  supposed  to  re- 
move disorders  of  the  spleen.— Spleeny, 
splen'i,  a.  Characterized  by  spleen;  sple- 
netic. 

Splendent,  splen'dent,  a.  [L.  splendens, 
splendentis,  ppr.  of  splendeo,  to  shine.] 
Shining;  resplendent;  beaming  with  light; 
very  conspicuous;  illustrious. 

Splendid,  splen'did,  a.  [Fr.  splendide,  L. 
splendidus,  from  splendeo,  to  shine.]  Mag- 
nificent; gorgeous;  dazzling;  sumptuous; 
illustrious;  grand;  heroic;  brilliant;  noble; 
glorious.— Splendidly,  splen'did-li,  adv. 
In  a  splendid  manner;  brilliantly;  gor- 
geously; magnificently.— Splendidness, 
splen'did-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  splen- 
did— Splendour,  Splendor,  splen  der, 
ft.  [L.  splendor.]  Great  brightness;  bril- 
liant lustre;  magnificence;  pomp;  parade; 
brilliance;  glory;  grandeur;  eminence;  her. 
in  splendour,  the  sun  when  thus  depicted 
is  completely  surrounded  with  rays  alter- 
nately waved  and  straight  — to  represent 
light  and  heat— and  shows  a  human  face 
on  the  disc. 

Splenetic,  sple-net'ik  or  splen'e-tik,  a.  [L. 
spleneticus,  from  splen,  the  spleen.  Spleen.] 
Affected  with  spleen;  peevish;  fretful.— «• 
A  person  affected  with  spleen.— Spleneti- 
cal,  sple-net'i-kal,  a.  Splenetic— Sple- 
netically,  sple-net'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a 
splenetic  manner.— Splenic,  Splenicnl, 
splen'ik,  splen'i-kal,  a.  [L.  splenicus.]  Anat. 
belonging  to  the  spleen.— Splenitis,  sple- 
nitis, n.  [Term,  -itis,  signifying  inflam- 
mation.]    Inflammation  of  the  spleen.— 
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•  l»l«'  11  ol«I.   splo'noid,  a,     |Gr.  splen,  nml 

mhluuct*  I  Spleen  like;  having  the 

.ppeanincc  of  the  spleen.     Splenology, 

>  ji,  u.  |(Jr.  si'ltit.  liver,  and  logos, 
I  The  knowledge  or  hotly  of  laets 
:     I  he     spleen  SpleilOl  Olll  Y, 

>  im,    11.      ((Jr.    tome,    cutting.  I      A 
titling   into,   or  anal. nny  of,   I  he  spleen. 
tplemile.  splen  nl,  11.     A  small  or  rudi- 
ntntar)  spleen. 

pllre,  sphs.  v.t.  spliced,  splicing.  [Same 
>    Dan.   splisse,  sjniilse,    D.   splitsen,   Sw. 

*:,  .•<!•: issr  a,  10  splice.     Closely  akin 

(he  ends  of  the  rope  being  split  in 

1  To  unite,  as  two  cutis  of  rope, 
>y  Interweaving  the  strands  of  the  ends. 
0  unite  by  overlapping,  as  two  pieces  of 
imhtr.  to  unite  in  marriage  {slang). — n. 
,'lie  joining  of  two  ends  of  rope  by  inter- 
leaving the  untwisted  strands;  the  junction 
.f  two  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  by  over- 
■fping  ami  fastening  the  ends. 
pllnl.   splint,   >i.     [A  nasalized  form  of 

Dan  .  Sw.,  and  G.  splint,  a  splinter. 
jpttnter  is  a  derivative.]  A  splinter;  surg. 
.thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 

■  online  a  broken  bone  when  set,  or 
0  maintain  any  part  of  the  hotly  in  a  fixed 
losition;    farriery,   the   splint-bone   of   a 

1  disease  affecting  the  splint-bone. 

0  tontine  or  support  hy  means  of 
dints.— Splint-armour,  n.  That  kind 
[if armour  which  was  made  of  several  over- 
lapping plates.— Splint-bone,  n.  One  of 
lie  two  small  bones  extending  from  the 
.nee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind  the 
:hank-bone.  —  Spllni-eoal,  n.  A  hard 
animated  variety  of  bituminous  coal. 

pllnter,  splin'ter,  n.  [Same  as  D.  and  G. 
.  a  splinter;  G.  also  splitter.  Splint.] 
v,  fragment  of  anything  split  or  shivered 
•ff;  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  solid 
ubstance  rent  from  the  main  body;  a 
.pliut.— v.t.  To  split  or  rend  into  splinters 
'ir  long  thin  pieces;  to  shiver;,  to  support 
|>y  a  splint.— v.i.  To  be  split  or  rent  into 
long  pieces;  to  shiver.— Splinter-bar,  n. 
\\.  cross-bar  in  front  of  a  vehicle  to  which 
be  traces  of  the  horses  are  attached;  also, 
i  he  cross-bar  which  supports  the  springs. 

iPlit,  split,  v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  split  (some- 

jimes  splitted);   ppr.  splitting.     [Same  as 

ittert,  O.D.  splitten,  Dan.  splitte,  G. 

tpleiszen;  allied  to  splice;  splint,  splinter, 
lire  nasalized  derivative  forms.]    To  divide 

ongitudinally  or  lengthwise;  to  separate 
far  part  in  two  from  end  to  end  by  force;  to 
jive;  to  cleave;  to  tear  asunder  by  violence; 
10  burst;  to  rend;  to  divide  or  break  into 
!>arts  as  by  discord;  to  separate  into  parts 
iir  parties.  —  To  split  hairs,  to  make  too 
[lice  distinctions.  —  To  split  the  sides,  to 
■Hirst  with  laughter. — v.i.  To  part  asunder, 

specially  lengthwise;  to  suffer  disruption; 

0  burst;  to  burst  with  laughter;  to  be 
; lashed  to  pieces;  to  differ  in  opinion;  to 
'>reak  up  into  parties;  to  inform  upon  one's 

.ccomplices  or  divulge  a  secret  (low). — n. 

1  crack,  rent,  or  straight  fissure;  a  division 
nr  breach,  as  in  a  party;  a  flat  strip  of  steel, 

ane,  &c;  a  cleft  twig  of  willow,  &c,  used 
n  basket-weaving.  —  p.  and  a.  Divided; 
left;  rent  in  two.  —  Split  infinitive,  one 
rith  a  word  or  words  between  '  to'  and  the 
•erb.  — Split-pease,  n.  Husked  pease, 
iplit  for  cooking.  —  Splitter,  split'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  splits. 
plotcli,  sploch,  n.  [From  spot,  with  in- 
erted  I  (as  in  spatter,  splatter,  sputter, 
l>lutt<  )•),  and  term,  borrowed  from  blotch.) 
i  spot  or  stain ;  a  daub ;  a  smear.  — 
jploteliy,  sploch 'i,  a.  Marked  with 
plotches. 

pliirge,  splerj,  n.  [Probably  a  coined 
rord,  suggested  by  splash,  surge,  or  the 
■ike.]  A  showing  off;  great  display  or  osten- 
ation.    (Colloq.) 

'plotter,  splut'er,  n.  [From  sputter,  with 
;usertedi.  Splotch.]  A  bustle;  astir. — 
j'.i.  To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly;  to 
■putter.— Splntterer,  splut'er-er,  n.  One 
;fho  splutters. 

ipofle,  spod,  n.     [Gr.  spodos,  ashes.]    A 
uaterial  composed  of   calcined  ivory,   of 
vhich  vases  and  ornaments  are  made. 
podumene,  spod'u-men,  n.   [Gr.  spodou- 


matus,    converted    into    tpodOt    or    BjbM  | 

A  mineral,  a  silicate  of  aluminium  aod 
lithium,  an  emerald  graao  variety  of  which 
1  gem. 

Spoil,  spoil,  v.t.  [  Kr  $polttr,  from  L  .</»"''- 
tin,    to    plunder,    from    spuliuiii,    plunder  I 

To  plunder;  to  strip  bj  violence;  to  rob;  to 

by  violence;   to  corrupt    or  vitiate,   to 
rentier  useless;  t  o  injui  e  (at  .1  ll\  ;  to  ruin;  to 

destroy     n  i  Topraotieeplunder;  to  lose  the 

valuahle  qualities;  to  he  corrilptetl;  OOllOQ, 
to  long  for,  as  'he  is  spoiling  for  a  light'. 
— n.  That  which  is  taken  from  others  hy 
violence;  plunder;  booty;  the  slough  or  east 
skin  of  a  serpent  or  other  animal.— Spoil- 
able,  spoi'la-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
spoiled.— Spoiled,  Spoilt,  spoild,  spoilt, 
/>.  and  (i.  Deprived  of  its  valuable  Quali- 
ties; rendered  useless;  vitiated,  destroyed: 
ruined.  —  Spoiled  or  spoilt  child,  a  child 
ruined  by  being  petted  or  over-indulged. — 
Spoiler,  spoi'ler,  n.  One  that  spoils. — 
Spoil-five,  n.  A  game  of  cards  played 
with  the  whole  pack,  each  player  getting 
rive  cards;  when  no  one  takes  three  tricks 
the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

Spoke,  spok,  pret.  of  speak.—  Spoken, 
spo'kn,  pp.  of  speak.  Used  adjectivally  for 
oral,  as  opposed  to  written ;  also  used  as 
equivalent  to  speaking  in  such  compounds  as 
civil-.spofc«n.— Spokesman,  spoks'man,  n. 
One  who  speaks  for  another  or  others. 

Spoke,  spok,  n.  [A. Sax.  spdca= Icel.  spdki, 
D.|sp<*e&,  L.G.  speke,  G.  speiche;  same  root 
as  spike,  spigot,  pike.]  The  radius  of  a 
wheel;  one  of  the  bars  which  are  inserted 
in  the  hub  or  nave,  and  which  serve  to 
support  the  rim;  the  round  of  a  ladder; 
one  of  the  handles  jutting  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  steering-wheel  of  a  vessel; 
a  contrivance  for  fastening  the  wheel  of  a 
vehicle  in  order  to  prevent  its  turning  when 
going  down  a  hill.— To  put  a  spoke  in  one's 
wheel,  to  put  an  impediment  in  one's  way; 
to  thwart  one's  purpose  or  design. — v.t.— 
spoked,  spoking.  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
spokes.— Spoke-Shave,  n.  Asortof,small 
plane  with  a  handle  at  each  end,  for  dress- 
ing the  spokes  of  wheels,  &c. 

Spoliate,  spo'li-at,  v.t.— spoliated,  spoliat- 
ing. [Ij.  spolio,  spoliatum,  to  plunder.  Spoil.] 
To  plunder;  to  pillage;  to  despoil.—  v.i.  To 
practise  plunder;  to  commit  robbery.  — 
Spoliation,  spo-li-a'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
plundering;  robbery;  plunder.  —  Spolia- 
tor,!spo'li-a-ter,  n.  One  who  commits  spoli- 
ation.—Spoliatory,  spo'li-a-to-ri,  a.  Con- 
sisting in  spoliation;  destructive. 

Spondee,  spon'de,  n.  [L.  spondeus,  Gr. 
spondeios,  from  Gr.  sponde;  a  solemn  liba- 
tion, such  libations  being  accompanied  by 
a  slow  and  solemn  melody.]  A  poetic  foot 
of  two  long  syllables,  used  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry.— Spondaic,  Spondaical, 
spon-da'ik,  spon-da'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  spondee;  composed  of  spondees. 

Sponge,  spunj,  n.  [O.Fr.  esponge  (Fr. 
epongc),  from  L.  spongia,  Gr.  spongia,  a 
sponge.]  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  animal 
growths  or  organisms  belonging  to  the 
Protozoa,  also  to  the  framework  or  skeleton 
of  these  bodies,  which  is  composed  of  horny 
elastic  fibres,  soft,  light,  and  porous,  easily 
compressible,  readily  imbibing  fluids,  and. 
as  readily  giving  them  out  again  upon  com- 
pression: in  common  domestic  use;  one  who 
meanly  lives  upon  others;  a  sycophantic  or 
cringing  dependant;  a  parasite;  a  kiud  of 
mop  for  cleaning  cannon  after  a  discharge; 
the  extremity  or  point  of  a  horse-shoe 
answering  to  the  heel;  baking,  dough  before 
it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when  full  of 
globules  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the 
yeast;  metal,  iron  in  a  soft  or  pasty  condi- 
tion, as  delivered  from  the  puddling  fur- 
nace.— To  throw  up  the  sponge,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  one  is  conquered  or  beaten;  to 
submit;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  prize- 
ring.— v.t. — sponged,  sponging.  To  cleanse 
or  wipe  with  a  sponge;  to  efface;  to  destroy 
all  traces  of;  to  gain  by  sycophantic  or  mean 
arts.— v.i.  To  imbibe,  as  a  sponge;  to  live 
by  parasitic  arts.—  Spoil ge-cake,  n.  A 
sweet-cake :  so  called  from  its  light  make. 
— Spongeous,  spun'jus,  a.  Resembling  a 
sponge;  spongy.  —  Sponger,  spun'jer,  n. 


One  who  s]    -  Spongiform,  spun'jt- 

f"i in.  'i      !;■   ■  moling  a  1 1 

i us.    Sponglneas,  spun'jl  i  i 

Quality  01    tat*  ol  i"  log    poni  y.    Spong- 
fng-nonse    n     A   house  win 

ted  foj  di  W  wen  I u  pi  bj  1  bailifl  for 
twentj  four  hours,  m  oider  thai  their 
friends  might  have  an  opportunltj  of  sot- 
tllng  the  debt :  so  calli  a  from  ths  i 
ttonste  charges  mads  Sponglole,  ipun'- 
ji  oi,  n.  [Ft.  tponalole,  L  ipoTigiola,  dim, 
ottpongia.]  Hot  the  extremity  of  the  fibre 
of  a  root,  presenting  1  spongy  oharacter, 
Bponglollte,  Hpon'ji-o-nt,  »i.   |(.i 

t/itin,  a  sponge,  ami  lithos,  a  stone.  |    Om-  of 

tlio  minute  siliceous  spicules  or  m 
found  in  sponges.  Spongioid  spun 
a.  Sponge  like.    Spongy,  spun'p,  a     I  • 

sembling  a  sponge;  soft  and  full  of  cavities; 
of  an  open,  loose,  easily  compressible 
ture. 

Spousal,  spon'sal,  a.  [L.  aponsali/s,  from 
tponaut,  a  spouse,  from  epondeo,  sponsutn, 
to  promise.  SPOUSE.]  Helating  to  mar- 
riage or  to  a  spouse.--  Sponsion,  spon'- 
shon,  n.  [h.  sponsio,  sponsionis,  a  solemn 
promise.]  The  act  of  becoming  surety  for 
another;  an  engagement  made  on  behalf 
of  a  state  by  an  agent  not  specially  author- 
ized. Sponsor,  spon'sor,  n.  [L.  sponsor, 
a  surety.]  A  surety;  one  who  binds  him- 
self to  answer  for  another,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  his  default;  one  who  is  surety  for 
an  infant  at  baptism;  a  godfather  or  god- 
mother. —  Sponsorial,  spon-so'ri-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  sponsor.— Sponsorship, 
spon'sor-ship,  n.    State  of  being  a  sponsor. 

Spontaneous,  spon-ta'ne-us,  a.  [L.  spon- 
taneous, iromsponte,  of  free-will.]  Proceed- 
ing from  natural  inclination  and  without 
constraint  or  external  force ;  voluntary ; 
acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or  na- 
tural law  ;  self-originated.  —  Spontaneous 
combustion.  Combustion.  —  Spontaneous 
generation.  Generation.  —  Spontane- 
ously, spon-ta'ne-us-li,  adv.  In  a  spon- 
taneous manner.  —  Spontaneity,  spon- 
ta-ne'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sponta- 
neous. 

Spontoon,  spon-ton',  n.  [Fr.  sponton,  It. 
spontone,  spontoon.]  A  kind  of  half-pike, 
formerly  boroe  by  officers  of  infantry,  and 
used  for  signalling  orders. 

Spook,  spok,  7i.  [D.  and  L.G.  spook.]  A 
ghost  or  apparition.— Spooky,  Spook- 

isli,    spbk'i,    spbk'ish,    a.      Pertaining   to 
spooks;  ghostly;  haunted;  unearthly. 

Spool,  spol,  n.  [Same  as  D.  spoel,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  spole,  G.  spule,  spool.]  A  piece  of  cane 
or  reed,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  &c., 
used  to  wind  thread  or  yarn  on. 

Spooni,  spom,  v.i.  [Probably  from  spume, 
foam,  to  go  foaming  through  the  sea;  comp. 
skim,  scum.]  Naut.  to  sail  steadily  and 
rapidly  before  the  wind. 

Spoon,  spon,  n.  [A. Sax.  spdn,  Icel.  spdnn, 
spdnn,  Dan.  and  D.  spaan,  G.  span,  a  chip, 
a  splinter,  originally  a  chip  of  wood  for 
supping  up  liquids,  same  as  span,  in  span- 
new.]  A  small  domestic  utensil,  with  a 
bowl  or  concave  part  and  a  handle,  used 
at  table  for  taking  up  and  conveying  to 
the  mouth  liquids  and  soft  food;  a  foolish 
fellow;  a  simpleton. — v.t.  To  take  up  or 
out  with  a  spoon  or  ladle ;  cricket,  to  hit  a 
ball  softly  with  the  bat,  affording  an  easy 
catch. — v.i.  To  act  like  a  spoon  or  spoony. — 
Spoon-bill,  n.  A  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
heron  family,  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  bill,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  spoon  at 
the  end.  —  Spoonful,  spon'ful,  n.  As 
much  as  a  spoon  contains.  —  Spoon ily, 
spon'i-li,  adv.  In  a  spoony  manner.  — 
Spoon-meat,  n.  Food  that  is  or  must 
be  taken  with  a  spoon;  liquid  food.  — 
Spoon-net,  n.  A  form  of  angler's  land- 
ing net.— Spoony,  Spooney,  spon'i.  a. 
[Weak  as  a  child  fed  on  spoon-meat.]  Soft; 
silly;  weak-minded;  weakly  or  foolishly 
fond;  showing  calf-love.— n.  A  stupid  or 
silly  fellow;  a  ninny;  a  spoon. 

Spoon-drift,  spon'drift,  n.  [For  spoom- 
drift.  Spoom.]  Fine  spray  from  the  tops 
of  waves;  spindrift. 

Spoor,  spor,  n.    [Borrowed  from  D.  spoor, 
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a  track;  (lie  same  word  as  A. Sax.  and  Ice  1. 
MOT,  (J.  BpWT,  a  track. I  The  track  or  trail 
01  a  wild  animal  or  animals;  used  originally 
by  travellers  in  South  Africa. 

Sporadic,  Sporadical,  apd-nd'lk,  >po- 

rad'i-kal,  a.  [(Jr.  sporadikos,  from  sporae, 
dispersed,  from  speiro,  to  sow,  to  scatter. 
Spore.]  Separate;  single;  scattered;  oc- 
curring here  and  there  in  a  scattered  man- 
ner. —  Sporadic  ilixcasf,  a  disease  which 
occurs  in  single  and  scattered  cases,  in 
distinction  from  epidemic,  and  endemic. — 
Sporadically,  spo-rad'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  sporadic  manner. 

Spore,  spor,  n.  [Gr.  sporos,  a  seed,  from 
s/x  iro,  to  sow,  whence  also  sporadic,  sperm.] 
Bot.  the  reproductive  germ  of  a  cryptogainic 
plant,  as  distinguished  from  a  true  seed; 
zool.  a  minute  germ  of  certain  animal  or- 
ganisms, as  Infusoria.  —  Sporangium, 
spo-ran'ji-um,  n.  pi.  Sporangia,  spo-ran'- 
ji-a.  [Gr.  sporos,  and  angeion,  a  vessel.] 
Bot.  the  case  in  which  the  spores  of  crypto- 
gams are  formed. — Spore-case,  n.  Bot. 
the  sporangium  or  covering  of  the  spores  of 
cryptogams.  — Sporldlum,  spo-rid'i-um, 
n.  pi.  Sporidia,  spo-rid'i-a.  Bot.  a  name 
given  to  the  spores  of  fungi  and  lichens 
when  they  are  contained  in  asci  or  bags. — 
Sporiferous,  spo-rif'er-us,  a.  Bot.  bear- 
ing spores.— Sporocarp,  spor'o-karp,  n. 
[Gr.  sporos,  and  karpos,  a  fruit.]  A  spore- 
producing  body  in  red  seaweeds,  certain 
fungi,  and  some  lower  fern-like  plants. — 
Sporocyst,  spo'ro-sist,  n.  Bot.  the  spore- 
case  of  algals.— Sporoderm,  spo'ro-derm, 
n.  [Gr.  derma,  a  skin.]  Bot.  the  skin  of  a 
spore.— Sporogen,  spo'ro-jen,  n.  A  plant 
producing  spores  instead  of  seed.— Sporo- 
gOlllum,  spor'o-go"ni-um,  n.  [Gr.  sporos, 
and  gonos,  offspring.]  In  mosses,  the  spore- 
producing  1'  fruit'.—  Sporophyte,  spor'o- 
fit,  n.  [Gr.  sporos,  and  phytou,  a  rjlant.] 
Bot.  the  asexual  stage  in  the  life-history.— 
Sporozoa,  spor'o-zo"a,  n.  [Gr.  sporos,  and 
zoon,  an  animal.]  Animalcules,  some  dis- 
ease-producing, which  propagate  by  micro- 
scopic germs  (spores)  produced  in  a  capsule. 
Sporozoid,  spo-ro-zo'id,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal.]  A  moving  spore  furnished  with 
cilia  or  vibratile  processes.  —  Sporule, 
spor'ul,  n.  Bot.  a  little  spore;  a  distinct 
granule  within  a  spore.— Sporullfcrous, 
spor-u-lif  er-us,  a.    Bot.  bearing  sporules. 

Sporran,  Sporan,  spor'an,  n.  [Gael. 
sporan.]  The  pouch  worn  by  Highlanders 
in  full  dress  in  front  of  the  kilt,  usually 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal  with  the 
hair  on. 

Sport,  sport,  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  disport. 
Disport.]  A  pastime  or  amusement  in 
which  a  person  engages;  a  game;  a  diver- 
sion; a  merry-making;  an  out-of-door  re- 
creation such  as  grown  men  indulge  in, 
more  especially  hunting  or  fishing,  also 
horse-racing,  &c;  such  amusemeuts  collec- 
tively; amusement,  fun,  or  enjoyment  ex- 
perienced; jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest; 
mockery;  derision;  object  of  mockery;  any 
plant  or  animal  deviating  from  the  normal 
or  natural  condition  or  type;  a  monstrosity; 
a  sportsman. — In  sport,  in  jest;  for  play  or 
diversion.— v.t.  To  divert;  to  make  merry: 
usedrefl.  (O.T.);  to  exhibit  or  wear  in  public 
(colloq.). — To  sport  one's  oak,  to  keep  the 
outer  door  of  one's  chambers  shut:  a  phrase 
in  use  at  universities  or  the  Inns  of  Court. 
— v.i.  To  play;  to  frolic;  to  make  merry;  to 
trifle ;  to  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field. 
— Sporter,  spor'ter,  n.  One  who  sports. — 
Sportful,  sport'ful,  a.  Full  of  sport;  frol- 
icsome; indulging  in  mirth  or  play;  spor- 
tive.—Sportfully,  sport'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
sportful  manner.— Sportfnlness,  sport'- 
ful-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  sportful. — 
Sporting,  spor'ting,  p.  and  a.  Belonging 
to  or  practising  sport  or  sports. — Sporting 
man,  one  who  practises  field-sports;  also, 
a  horse-racer;  one  who  patronizes  pugilism, 
&c. — Sporting  chance,  or  offer,  an  off  chance, 
or  offer  made  in  a  sporting  spirit. — Spor- 
tive, spor'tiv,  a.  Engaging  in  sport;  gay; 
frolicsome;  playful:  amorous;  wanton. — 
Sportively,  spor'tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  spor- 
tive manner.  —  Sport  iveness.  spor'tiv- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  sportive;  play- 
fulness; frolicsomeness.— Sports,  n.  Ath- 


Letio  games,    Sportaman,  ■pdrti'man,  n. 

One  who  pursues  the  spoils  of  the  field; 
one  skilled  in  hunting,  •hooting,  fishing, 
'  -Sportsmanship,  sports'man  ship, 
n.  The  practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in  field- 
sports. 

Sporule.  Under  Spore. 
Spot,  spot,  n.  I  Same  as  D.  spat,  Dan .  spcette, 
a  spot;  leel.  sj>otti,  spottr,  a  bit,  a  small 
piece;  same  root  as  spit,  spatter.)  A  mark 
on  a  substance  made  by  foreign  matter;  a 
speck;  a  place  discoloured;  a  stain  on  char- 
acter or  reputation  ;  disgrace  ;  reproach ; 
blemish;  a  locality;  any  particular  place ; 
a  small  part  of  definite  shape  and  different 
colour  from  the  ground  on  which  it  is. — 
Upon  the  spot,  immediately;  before  moving. 
— v.t. — spotted,  spotting.  To  make  a  spot, 
speck,  or  fleck  upon;  to  stain;  to  tarnish; 
to  mark  with  spots  of  colour  different  from 
the  ground;  to  note  something  as  peculiar 
to,  in  order  to  identify;  to  catch  with  the 
eye;  to  recognize  (colloq.).— Spot  lens,  n. 
A  lens  having  its  central  part  obscured,  so 
as  to  confine  the  light  to  an  outside  ring. — 
Spotless,  spot'les,  a.  Free  from  spots;  free 
from  stain  or  impurity;  pure;  unspotted;  im- 
maculate. —  Spotlessly,  spot'les-li,  adv. 
In  a  spotless  manner.  —  Spot  less  11  ess, 
spot'les-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  spotless;  freedom  from  spot  or  stain. 
—  Spotted,  spot'ed,  p.  and  a.  Marked 
with  spots.  —  Spotted  fever,  a  species  of 
typhus  fever  accompanied  by  an  eruption 
of  red  spots.— Spottedness,  spot'ed-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  spotted.— Spotter, 
n.  An  officer  on  board  a  ship  who,  by 
watching  the  fall  of  shells,  helps  to  ascer- 
tain the  range  for  which  the  guns  shall  be 
set.— Spottiness,  spot'i-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  spotty.— Spotty,  spot'i, 
a.  Full  of  spots;  marked  with  discoloured 
places;  spotted. 

Spouse,  spouz,  n.  [O.Fr.  espouse,  from  L. 
sponsus,  betrothed,  pp.  of  spondeo,  to  pro- 
mise solemnly,  to  engage  one's  self.  Es- 
pouse.] One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock; 
a  married  person,  husband,  or  wife.  — 
Spouseless,  spouzles,  a.  Destitute  of  a 
husband  or  wife;  unmarried.— Spousal, 
spou'zal,  n.  Espousal:  nuptials;  generally 
in  the  plural. 

Spout,  spout,  n.  [From  stem  of  spit,  spew, 
perhaps  directly  from  D.  spuit,  a  spout, 
spuiten,  to  spout.]  A  nozzle  or  projecting 
mouth  of  a  vessel,  used  in  directing  the 
stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out;  an  ajutage; 
a  pipe  or  conduit;  a  pipe  for  conducting 
water  as  from  a  roof;  a  water-spout. — v.t. 
To  pour  out  in  a  jet  and  with  some  force; 
to  throw  out  through  a  spout  or  pipe;  to 
utter  in  the  manner  of  a  mouthing  actor  or 
orator;  to  mouth.— v.i.  To  issue  in  a  strong 
jet;  to  run  as  from  a  spout;  to  spurt;  to 
make  a  speech,  especially  in  a  pompous 
manner. — Spouter,  spou'ter,  n.  One  who 
spouts;  one  who  makes  speeches  in  a  pom- 
pous or  affected  manner.  —  Spoutless, 
spoutles,  a.  Having  no  spout. 
Sprag,  sprag,  n.  [Allied  to  sprig.)  A  billet 
of  wood;  a  prop  for  preventing  the  roof  of 
a  mine  from  sinking.  —  v.t.  —  spragged, 
spragging.  To  prop  by  a  sprag;  to  stop  by 
putting  a  sprag  in  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Sprain,  spran,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  espreindre,  to 
force  out,  to  strain,  from  L.  exprimere,  ex- 
pressum,  to  press  out.  Express.]  To  over-" 
strain,  as  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a 
joint  so  as  to  injure  them,  but  without 
dislocation.  —  n.  A  violent  straining  or 
twisting  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  a 
joint,  without  dislocation. 
Sprang,  sprang,  pret.  of  spring. 
Sprat,  sprat,  n.  [Formerly  also  sprot,  from 
D.  and  L.G.  sprot,  G.  sprotte,  sprat;  allied 
to  sprout.]  A  small  fish  of  the  herring 
family  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  excellent  as  food. 
Sprawl,  spral,  v.i.  [A  contr.  word  allied 
to  Sc.  sprattle,  sprachle,  to  scramble,  Dan. 
sprcelle,  to  sprawl;  Sw.  sprattla,  to  palpi- 
tate.] To  spread  and  stretch  the  body 
carelessly  in  a  horizontal  position ;  to  lie 
or  crawl  with  the  limbs  stretched  out  or 
struggling;  to  grow  or  spread  irregularly 
or  ungracefully. 


Spray,  sprft,  n,    [Same  as  Dan  iprog,  B« 

%pra\ig,  a  spray;  allied  to  aprig  and  */.< 
A  small  shoot  01  branch  (a  spray  of  p< 
diamonds);   the  extremity  of  a   hi 
twi^;  the  small  branches  of  a  tree  c< 
tively.  -Spray-drain,  71.  A  drain  fo 

by  burying  the  spray  of  trees  in  u  .  1 
Spruyey,  spra'i,  a.    Full  of  or  laden 
sprays  or  twigs. 

Spray,  spra,  «.    [A. Sax.  aprigan,  to  pom 
D.  spreijen,  to  scatter;  akin  spi ,  ,■ 
Water  flying  in  small  drops  or  particles,  a 
by  the  force  of  wind,  or  the  dashls 
waves,  or  from  a  waterfall;  the  vapour 
an  atomizer. 

Spread,  spred,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  >;; 
(spred).     (A.Sax.    spraedan,   to   ext< 
L.G.  spreden,  D.  spreiden,  Dan.  spredr,  < 
spreiten,  to  spread,  to  scatter.]    To  si  1 
or  expand  to  a  broader  surface  (a  bIm 
carpet);  to  open  out  (the  wings);  to  in 
(a  sail);  to  stretch;  to  cover  by  extn 
something;  to  overspread;  to  extent 
shoot  to  a  greater  distance  in  every  dire. 
tion  (a  tree  spreads  its  branches);  to  pi 
forth;  to  publish,  as  news  or  fame;  to  cam 
to  be  more  extensively  known;  to  propagai 
(a  disease);  to  cause  to  affect  greater  uun 
bers;  to  emit;  to  diffuse  (perfume) 
perse;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  surface;  t 
set  and  furnish  with  provisions.— v.i.   1 
extend  itself ;  to  be  extended  or  stretche< 
to  be  made  known  more  extensively;  to  I 
propagated  from  one  to  another;  to  be  di 
fused.— n.  The  act  of  spreading  or  state  < 
being  spread;  extent;  compass;  a  table,  1 
spread  or  furnished  with  a  meal;  a  fea 
(colloq.).— Spread-eagle, n.  Her  aneag 
having  the  wings  and  legs  extended  on  eat 
side  of  the  body;  also  'an  eagle  with  lv 
heads  displayed  '.—a.  Pretentious ;  boastf t 
defiantly  bombastic  (a  spread-eagle  style). 
Spreader,  spred'er,  n.    One  who  or  th: 
which  spreads.— Spreadingly,  spred'iu 
li,  adv.    In  a  spreading  manner;  increa 
ingly. 

Spree,  spre,  n.  [From  Ir  spre,  animatio 
spirit,  vigour;  comp.  spry.]  A  merry  froli 
a  drinking  frolic;  a  carousal. 
Sprengel  pump,  spreng'il,  n.  [After  tl 
German  inventor.]  An  air  pump  whi( 
works  by  means  of  a  stream  of  mercury. 

Sprig,  sprig,  n.  [A.Sax.  spree,  a  brand 
allied  to  spray,  a  twig.]  A  small  shoot  j 
twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  a  spray;  1 
offshoot;  a  slip;  a  youth;  a  lad:  used  as 
term  of  slight  disparagement  (a  sprig 
nobility);  an  ornament  resembling  a  spri, 
a  small  square  brad  or  nail  without  a  hea 
In  her.  a  sprig  has  five  leaves  attach* 
to  it,  whereas  a  slip  has  only  three. 
— Sprigged,  sprigd,  a.  Marked  with  orn 
ments  resembling  sprigs;  fastened  wi' 
sprigs.— Spriggy,  sprig'i,  a.  Full  of  spri 
or  small  branches. 

Spriglit,  sprit,  n.  [Contr.  for  spirit,  ar 
spelled  erroneously,  sprite  being  the  bett 
spelling.]  A  spirit  or  sprite;  an  elf.  Tl 
spelling  spright  is  now  obsolete  or  obsoh 
cent,  but  sprightly  and  not  spritely  is  st 
the  common  spelling.— Sprightly,  sprit' 
a.  [Also  written  spritely,]  Having  tl 
quality  of  a  spirit  or  spright  (Shak.);  live] 
spirited ;  brisk ;  airy ;  gay.  —  Sprigiltl 
11  ess,  spnt'li-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  beii 
sprightly;  liveliness;  briskness;  vivacity. 

Spring,  spring,  v.i.— pret.  sprung  or  spra: 
(sprung,    sprang),    pp.    sprung.      [A.Sa 
springan,  to  spring,  to  leap  =  D.  and  < 
springen,    Sw.    and    Icel.    springa,    Da 
springe,  from  root  seen  also  in  sprink 
sprig,  spray.]     To  rise  or  come  forth,  ' 
out  of  the  ground;   to  shoot  up,  out 
forth;  to  begin  to  appear;  to  come  to  hgl 
to  issue  into  sight  or  knowledge;  to  ta 
rise  or  origin;  to  issue  or  originate,  as  frc 
ancestors,  or  from  a  country;  to  result, 
from  a  cause,  motive,  principle,  &c;  to  lea 
to  jump;  to  fly  back  by  elastic  force;  to  sta 
to  start  or  rise  suddenly  from  a  covert; 
shoot;  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence: 
warp  or  become  warped;  to  become  cracs 
(as  a  mast).— To  spring  at,  to  leap  towai 
to  attempt  to  reach  by  a  leap—  To  spri 
forth,  to  leap  out;  to  rush  out.— To  spit 
in,  to  rush  in ;  to  enter  with  a  leap  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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haste.     To  spring  on  or  upon,  t.>  leap  on; 
v.t    To  start  or  rouse,  as  game; 
i  row  a  ooverl ;  to  produce 
quli  klj   'i    in"  ipectedl) .   t"  propose  ou  a 
en;   ti>  crack;  to  weaken  by  a  crack  111 
i  mil >or  (to  spring  a  mast);   to  puss  by 
mg;  lo  jn mi >  over  (to  sprint!  the  I 
nnring  a  teak,  to  have  a  leak  opeu;  to 
experience   the  openiug  «>t    a   leak.  —  To 
../  <i   mine   (in   the   military  sense),   to 
.  plode:    often    used  jig.     To 
ratth ,  to  set  a  policeman's  radio 
in  Doisy  motion.     ;/.    \  leap:  a  bound;  a 
bring   back  of   a   body  by   its  elasticity; 
ic  power  or  force;  an  elastic  body,  made 
,.t  various  materials,  as  a  strip  or  wire  of 
coiled  spirally,  a  steel  rod  or  plate, 
(  tic,  which,  «hen  bent  or  forced  from  its 
iral  slate,  has  the  power  of  recovering 
mi  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity;  Jig.  that 
hy  which  action  is  induced;   maiuspring; 
a  natural  fountain  of  water,  owing  its  origin 
to  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  earth; 
sn  issue  of  water  from   the  earth,  or  the 
basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue;  any 
source  of  supply;  that  from  which  supplies 
|  are  drawn;  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
tso  called   because  plants   spring  or 
flow  then);  the  vernal  season;  fig,  the  first 
'  and  freshest  part  of  any  state  or  time;   a 
crack  in  a  mast  or  yard  running  obliquely 
or  transversely ;  a  rope  passed  out  of  a  ship's 
|  stern,  and  attached  to  a  cable  proceeding 
from  her  bow,  when  she  is  at  anchor;  arch. 
the  point  of  an  arch  that  rests  ou  its  sup- 
port.-Spring-balance,    n.    A   contriv- 
ance for  weighing  articles  by  observing  the 
amount  of  deflection  or  compression  which 
their  weight  produces  upon  a  steel  spring 
properly  adjusted.  —  Spring-beetle,  «. 
An  elater.—  Spring-board,  n.  An  elastic 
board  used  in  vaulting,  &c— Spring-buk, 
i  n.    [D.,  lit.  the  springing  buck.]    A  species 
of  antelope,  nearly  allied  to  the  gazelle, 
very  abundant  in  South  Africa.— Spring- 
carriage,  ft.    A  wheel-carriage  mounted 
upon  springs.— Spring-cart,  ft.    A  light 
:  cart  mounted  upon  springs.— Springer, 
1  gpring'er,  n.     One  who  springs;  arch,  the 
'  lowest  voussoir  or  bottom  stone  of  an  arch ; 
|  the  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable; 
j  the  rib  of  a  groined  roof  or  vault.— Spring- 
grass,  ft.    A  British  grass  flowering  early 
in  April.— Spring-gun,  ft.    A  gun  so  set 
that  it  may  be  unintentionally  discharged 
:  by  trespassers.— Spring-bead,  n.  Afoun- 
|  tain  or  source;  a  fountainhead.— Springi- 
ness, spring'i-nes,  n.    The  state  of  being 
springy;   elasticity.— Springing,   spring'- 
!  ing,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which 
i  springs;  arch,  the  point  from  which  an  arch 
:  springs  or  rises;  her.  a.  the  salientor  jumping 
!  position  as  applied  to  beasts  of  chase.  — 
Springlet,  springqet,  n.    A  little  spring; 
a  small   stream.  —  Spring-lock,  ft.     A 
'  lock  that  fastens  with  a  spring.— Spring- 
tail,  ft.    An  insect  that  can  leap  by  means 
1  of  an  elastic  caudal  appendage.— Spring- 
tide, ft.     The  tide  which  happens  at  or 
:  soon    after  the  new  and  full  moon,  and 
i  which  rises  higher  than  common  tides;  the 
time  or  season  of  spring;    spring-time. — 
i  Spring-time,  re.    The  spring;  the  vernal 
season.— Spring-water,  re.  Water  issuing 
from  a  spring.  —Spring- wheat,  ft.    A 
species  of  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  spring.— 
Springy,   spring'i,  a.     Having  elasticity 
like  that  of  a  spring;  elastic;  light  (a,springy 
step);  abounding  with  springs  or  fountains. 

Sprlngal,  spring'gal,  re.  [O.Fr.  espringale, 
from  G.  springen,  to  spring]  An  ancient 
warlike  engine,  used  for  shooting  large 
arrows,  &c. 

Springe,  sprinj,  w.  [From  spring;  comp. 
swinge  from  swing.]  A  noose  attached  to 
a  spring  or  elastic  body  so  as  to  catch  a 
bird  or  other  animal ;  a  gin ;  a  snare. — v.t. 

'  To  catch  in  a  springe;  to  ensnare. 

Sprinkle,  spring'kl,  v.t. — sprinkled,  sprink- 
linr/.      [A  dim.   form   from   O.E.   sprinke, 

1  A.Sax.  sprencan,  for  sprengan,  to  sprinkle, 
cans,   of   springan,   to   spring;    comp.   D. 

,  sprenkelen.   to   sprinkle;    G.   sprenkeln,   to 

'  speckle.  Spring.]  To  scatter  in  drops  or 
particles;  to  cast  or  let  fall  in  fine  separate 
particles;  to  strew;  to  besprinkle;  to  be- 
strew ;  to  bedrop.  —  n.    A  small  quantity 
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■••'•■11  U  m I.     a    sprinkling.        Sprinkler. 
■prtngkler.n,   One  who  sprinkles ;  a  device 

for   sprinkling.        Sprinkling,    springk'- 
hug,  n       A   small  qu:iiitil\   tailing   in  drops 

01  partlotos;  a  small  number  or  quantity 
Mattered  as  if  sprinkled. 

Sprint,   sprint,    n.      [.Uin    to  spurt.)     A 

shell  race  or  run  at  high  spe.  .( 
Sprll.    sprit,  11.    |A  Sa\    mrto%  a  sprout, 

a  shoot;  l).  tpriet,  ■  sprit,  bosyepra,  the 

pi  it.  I      A   sprout;  ;    a   simili    boom    or 
sp.n    which   crosses   the  Mil   "I    a   boftt    dil 
gonally  and   thus  extends  and  elevates  it, 
alaO,  the  bowsprit  Of  a  vessel.     Sprll >sa II, 

(tended  i>y  ■  ipril .  a  sail,  now 

disused,  on  a  yard  under  a  bowsprit. 

Split®,  sprit,  n.  A  spirit  or  spright;  com- 
monly,   a    kind   of    fairy,    elf,    or   goblin. 

Spright. 

Sprocket-wheel,  sprok'ct,  n.  A  rag- 
wheel. 

Sprout,  sprout,  v.i.  [Same  as  L.G.  sprutcn, 
1».  s/iruiten,  to  sprout;  akin  to  A.Sax. 
apreoton,  to  sprout,  whence  spredt,  a  sprout. 
Akin  spirt,  sprit,  spurt.]  To  shoot,  as  the 
Med  of  a  plant;  to  germinate;  to  push  out 
new  shoots.—  n.  [D.  spruit,  a  sprout,  j  The 
shoot  or  bud  of  a  plant;  a  fresh  outgrowth 
from  a  plant  or  tree;  pi.  young  coleworts; 
Brussels-sprouts. 

Spruce,  spros,  a.  [Lit.  after  the  Prussian 
style,  from  Spruce,  Pruce,  formerly  used 
for  Prussia,  Prussian.]  BriskJ ;  active 
[Shak.)t:  neat  or  smart  in  dress;  trim; 
smug;  dandified.—  v.t.— spruced,  sprucing. 
To  trim  or  dress  in  a  spruce  manner.— To 
spruce  up,  to  dress  one's  self  sprucely  or 
neatly.— Spruce,  Sprnce-fir,  n.  [So- 
called  because  the  tree  was  first  known  as 
a  native  of  Prussia.]  The  name  given  to 
several  species  of  trees  of  the  pine  family, 
yielding  valuable  timber;  as  the  Norway 
spruce-fir  of  Europe,  and  the  white  spruce, 
the  black  spruce,  and  the  hemlock  spruce 
of  North  America.— Spruce-beer,  n.  A 
fermented  liquor  made  from  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, and  flavoured  with  sprouts  of  the 
spruce-fir.— Sprucely,  spros'li,  adv.  In  a 
spruce  manner;  trimly;  nattily.— Sprnce- 
ness,  sprbs'nes,  n.    Trimness;  nattiness. 

Spruit,  sproit,  n.  [D.]  A  brook;  a  small 
tributary  stream:  a  S.  African  word. 

Sprung,  sprung,  pret.  and  pp.  of  spring. 

Spry,  sprl,  a.  [Allied  to  spree;  or  to  old 
sprack,  N.  sprcek,  Sw.  sprcik,  lively.]  Nim- 
ble; active;  vigorous;  lively.    (Colloq.) 

Spud,  spud,  ft.  [A  form  of  spade;  or  akin 
to  Dan.  spyd,  Icel.  spjdt,  a  spear,  E.  a  spit.] 
A  straight  narrow  spade  with  a  long  handle 
for  digging  up  weeds,  &c. ;  also,  a  small 
spade  with  a  short  handle;  {slang)  potato. 

Spue,  spu,  v.t.  and  i.    Same  as  Spew. 

Spume,  spum,  n.  [L.  spuma,  foam,  from 
spuo,  to  spit  out.  Spew.]  Froth;  foam; 
scum;  frothy  matter  on  liquors.— v.i.  To 
froth ;  to  foam  ;  to  spoom.  —  Spumes- 
cence,  spu-mes'ens,  n.  Frothiness.  — 
Spumescent,  spu-mes'ent,  a.  [L.  spu- 
mesco,  to  grow  foamy.]  Resembling  froth 
or  foam;  foaming.— Spumiferous,  spii- 
mif'er-us,  a.  Producing  foam.—  Spiirni- 
ness,  spu'mi-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being 
spumy.  —  Spumous,  Spumy,  spu'mus, 
spu'mi,  a.  [L.  spumosus.]  Consisting  of 
froth  or  scum;  foamy. 

Spun,  spun,  pret.  and  pp.  of  spin.— Spun- 
gold,  ft.  Flattened  gold,  or  silver-gilt  wire 
wound  on  a  thread  of  silk.— Spun-silk, 
ft.  Silk.— Spun-silver,  n.  Flattened 
silver  wire  wound  round  a  thread  of  silk.— 
Spun-yarn,  n.  Naut.  a  cord  formed  of 
two,  three,  or  more  rope-yarns  twisted 
together. 

Spnnge,  spunj.    Same  as  Sponge. 

Spunk,  spungk,  n.  [It.  sponc,  Gael,  spang, 
tinder,  touchwood,  sponge;  from  L.  spongia, 
a  sponge.]  Touchwood;  tinder;  tinder  made 
from  a  species  of  fungus;  amadou;  a  quick, 
ardent  temper;  mettle;  pluck. 

Spur,  sper,  n.  [A.Sax.  spura,  spora,  a  spur; 
Icel.  spori,  Dan.  spore,  O.G.  spar,  Mod.G. 
sporn;  from  a  root  meaning  to  kick,  seen 
also  in  spurn,  spurious.]     An  instrument 
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having   u   rowel    M  hltl,-   vv|„,  I    vita 

points,  worn  on  borsetut  n     I  ■  • 

tb<   boi  ■  ■  f.,r  hastening  tbi  b  1 

""i'1  mi  nt.  or  stimulus;   ■  in,  .    01   prin 

wpal  root  of  ■  tree;  1 thing  thai   pro 

•  I  e  haul  poinU  'l  pi- 1 
On  ■  oook'i  u  g  whni,  tervei  as  an  .1 
mi  ut  ol  offt  in  •  and  1 

tain,  or  mountain  mi  from 

another  mountain  mass  and  extends  for 

some    dil  ;,-,,,,  '  ,     hot.    a  1 1  \ 

pondage  of  a  flowt  1  n  *  milling  a  s] 
v.t     tpurret  1  .   prick    with 

spurs;  to  urge  or  encourage  to  action;  to 
incite;  to  Instigate;  to  Impel ;  to  I  Imu 
late;  to  put  spun  on;  to  furnish 
spurs.- v.t.  To  spur  ones  bone  to  make  It 
go  fast;  to  ride  fast;  to  press  forward. 
Spin-gall,  sper'gjil,  r.i  'j',,  gal]  or  wound 
with  a  spur.  —  n.  A  place  galled  by  the 
spur-  Spur-gear,  Spur-geurlsur.  a. 
Gearing  in  which  spur-wheels  are  employed, 
—  Spurless,  sper'leB,  a.  Having  no  spurs. 
Spurred)  sperd,  a.  Wearing  spurs; 
having  prolongations  or  shoots  like  spurs.— 
Spurrer,  sper'er,  11.  One  who  uses  spurs; 
something  that  incites  or  urges  on.  — 
Spurrier,  sper'i-er,  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  spurs.-  Spur-wliccl, 
ft.  Much,  a  wheel  in  which  the  teeth  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii. 

Spurge,  sperj,  n.  [O.Fr.  espurge,  spurge, 
from  L.  expurgare,  to  purge— ex,  out  of, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.  Purge.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  certain  British  plants,  with 
an  acrid  milky  juice  powerfully  purgative.— 
Spurge-laurel,  ft.  A  British  evergreen 
shrub  (not  a  laurel). 

Spurious,  spu'ri-us,  a.  [L.  spurius,  bas- 
tard, from  same  root  as  sperno,  to  despise. 
Spurn.]  Not  legitimate;  bastard;  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  true  source  or  from  the 
source  pretended ;  not  genuine ;  counter- 
feit: adulterate. — Spurious  wing,  in  orvith. 
the  bastard-wing.— Spuriously,  spu'ri- 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  spurious  manner;  falsely.— 
Spurloiisiiess,  spO/ri-us-nes,  w.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spurious. 

Spurn,  spern,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  spurnan,  to 
spurn;  Icel.  sporna,  spyrna,  O.H.G.  spur- 
nan, spornan,  to  kick;  same  root  as  spur, 
and  L.  sperno,  to  despise,  spurius,  spuri- 
ous.] To  drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the 
foot;  to  kick;  to  reject  with  disdain;  to  treat 
with  contempt.— v.i.  To  kick  or  toss  up 
the  heels;  to  dash  the  foot  against  some- 
thing; to  manifest  disdain  or  contempt  in 
rejecting  anything.— n.  A  kickt ;  disdain- 
ful rejection ;  contemptuous  treatment. — 
Spurner,  sper'ner,  n.    One  who  spurns. 

Spnrrey,  sper'i,  n.  [D.  and  O.Fr.  spurrie, 
G.  spurrey,  spurre.]  A  British  plant  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  &c,  one  species  of  which 
is  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 

Spur-royal,  n.  A  coin  of  James  I  (VI  of 
Scotland)  bearing  a  sun  rayed  after  the 
manner  of  a  spur. 

Spurt,  spert,  v.t.  [A  form  of  spirt;  akin  to 
sprout;  comp.  Icel.  sprettr,  a  spurt.]  To 
throw  out  in  a  stream  or  jet,  as  water;  to 
spout;  to  squirt.— v.t.  To  gush  out;  to  spirt. 
— ft.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid;  a  jet;  a  sud- 
den extraordinary  effort  for  an  emergency; 
a  short  sudden  act. 

Sputter,  sput'er,  v.i.  [Akin  to  spout  or 
spit;  same  as  L.G.  sputtern;  to  sputter.] 
To  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  rapid 
speaking;  to  speak  so  rapidly  as  to  emit 
saliva;  te  give  out  moisture  (as  green  wood 
burning) ;  to  burn  with  some  crackling  or 
noise  (as  a  candle).— v.t.  To  utter  rapidly 
and  with  indistinctness;  to  jabber. — Spul  • 
terer,  sput'er-er,  n.    One  that  sputters. 

Sputum,  spu'tum,  n.  pi.  Sputa.  [L.  spu- 
tum, spittle,  spuo,  to  spit.]  Spittle;  matter 
expectorated. 

Spy,  spi,  v.t. — spied,  spying.  [O.Fr.  espier, 
to  spy,  from  O.H.G.  spehon,  to  search  out 
or  examine.  Same  root  as  in  L.  specio,  to 
see,  Skr.  spac,  to  look.  Species.]  To  gain 
sight  of;  to  discover  at  a  distance  or  in 
concealment;  to  espy;  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  by  artifice;  to  explore;  to  view  and  ex- 
amine secretly. — v.i.  To  search  narrowly; 
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to  scrutinize;  to  pry.— n.  A  person  who 
keeps  a  constant  watch  on  tho  actions, 
motions,  conduct,  &c,  of  others;  a  secret 
emissary  sent  into  (lie  enemy's  camp  or 
territory  to  bring  back  intelligence.-  Spy- 
glass, 11.  A  telescope,  especially  a  small 
telescope. 

Sini;il>  skwob,  a.  [Akin  Sw.  sqvabba,  a  fat 
woman;  Dan.  kvabbet,  fat,  squab.]  Fat; 
Short  and  stout;  bulky;  unfledged;  tin- 
feathered.— n.  A  young  unfledged  pigeon; 
a  short  fat  person;  a  kind  of  sofa  or  couch; 
a  soft  cushion.  —  v.i.  To  fall  plump.— 
Squabby,  skwob'i,  a.    Thick;  fat;  squab. 

Squabasb,  skwa-bash',  v.t.  To  floor  or 
defeat  completely  in  a  review,  criticism, 
or  argument.    (Golloq.) 

Squabble,  skwob'i,  v.i.— squabbled,  sqtiab- 
bling.  [Same  as  Sw.  sqvabbel,  a  dispute; 
coinp.  L.G.  kabbeln,  to  quarrel. J  To  en- 
gage in  a  noisy  quarrel;  to  quarrel  and 
tight  noisily;  to  brawl;  to  wrangle;  to  de- 
bate peevishly;  to  dispute. — v.t.  Typog.  to 
put  awry,  as  types  that  have  been  set  up. 
— n.  A  scuffle;  a  wrangle;  a  petty  quarrel. 
—  Squabbler,  skwob'ler,  n.  One  who 
squabbles. 

Squad,  skwod,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  squadron.'] 
Any  small  party  of  men;  milit.  a  small 
number  of  men  assembled  for  drill  or  in- 
spection.—  Awkward  squad,  the  recruits 
not  yet  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the 
regimental  line. 

Squadron,  skwod'ron,  n.  [O.Fr.  esquad- 
ron  (Ft.  escadron),  from  It.  squadrone,  a 
squadron,  from  squadra,  a  square— L.  prefix 
ex,  and  quadra,  a  square.  Square.]  A 
body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square  J.;  a 
body  of  cavalry  consisting  of  four  troops, 
each  of  three  or  four  sections;  a  division  of 
a  fleet;  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war  under 
the  command  of  a  commodore  or  junior 
flag-officer;  hist,  squadrone  volante,  the 
flying  squadron  in  the  Scots  Parliament 
at  the  time  of  the  1707  Union,  composed 
of  the  Tweeddale  party  balancing  the  op- 
posed Queensberry  and  Jacobite  parties. — 
Squadroned,  skwod'rond,  a.  Formed 
into  squadrons. 

Squalid,  skwol'id,  a.  [L.  squalidus,  squalid, 
from  squaleo,  to  be  foul  or  filthy.]  Foul; 
filthy;  extremely  dirty.  —  Squalidly, 
skwol'id-li,  adv.  In  a  squalid,  filthy  man- 
ner.— Squalidlty,  Squalidness,  skwo- 
lid'i-ti,  skwol'id-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
squalid;  filthiness.— Squalor,  skwol'er,  n. 
Foulness;  filthiness;  coarseness. 

Squall,  skwal,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word  : 
Icel.  skval,  a  squall  or  scream,  skvala,  to 
scream;  akin  squeal.]  To  cry  out;  to  scream 
or  cry  violently.— n.  A  loud  scream:  a  harsh 
cry;  a  sudden  and  strong  gust  of  wind;  a 
sudden  and  vehement  succession  of  gusts.— 
A  black  squall,  one  attended  with  dark 
clouds. — A  thick  squall,  one  accompanied 
with  hail,  sleet,  &c— A  white  squall,  one 
which  produces  no  diminution  of  light.— 
Squaller,  skwal'er,  n.  One  who  squalls. 
—Squally,  skwal-i,  a.  Abounding  with 
sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind;  gusty. 

Squalold,  skwa'loid,  a.  [L.  squalus,  a 
shark.]  Like  a  shark,  or  resembling  a  shark. 

Squalor.    Under  Squalid. 

Squama,  skwa'ma,  n.  pi.  Squamae,  skwa'- 
me.  [L.,  a  scale.]  A  scale  or  scaly  part  of 
plants;  a  horny  scale  on  animals.— Squa- 
maceous,  skwa-ma'shus,  a.  Squamose. 
— Squamate,  skwa'mat,  a.  Squamose; 
covered  with  small  scale-like  bodies.— 
Squamella,  skwa-mel'la,  n.  [L.]  A 
minute  scale.— Sqiiami form,  skwa'mi- 
form,  a.  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
scales.— Squamigerous,  skwa-mij'er-us, 
a.  [L.  squama,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
or  having  scales.— Squamoid,  skwa'moid, 
a.  Scaly;  covered  with  scales.  —  Squa- 
mous, Squamose,  skwa'raus,  skwa-mos', 
a.  [L.  squamosum]  Covered  with  or  con- 
sisting of  scales;  resembling  scales;  scaly. 

Squander,  skwon'der,  v.t.  [Perhaps  from 
A. Sax.  swindan,  swand,  swunden,  to  waste 
away,  vanish,  with  q  inserted  as  in  squeam- 
ish and  vulgar  squim  for  swim,  &c]  To 
spend  lavishly  or  profusely;  to  waste  with- 
out economy  or  judgment.— Squanderer, 
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skwon'der-er,  n.     One  who  squanders;   a 
spendthrift, 

Sq  11  a  re,  skw.lr,  a.  [O.Fr,  MQ uarre,  a  square; 
from  L.  prefix  ex,  and  quadra,  a  Square, 
from  quaarut,  square,  from  <iuatuor,  four.  | 
Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles;  forming  a  right  angle;  having  recti- 
lineal and  angular  rather  than  curved  out- 
lines; fair,  just,  or  honest;  adjusted  so 
as  to  leave  no  balance  (to  make  accounts 
square).— Square  measures,  the  squares  of 
lineal  measures;  superficial  (a  square  inch, 
a  square  foot,  a  square  yard,  &c.).—  Square 
number,  the  product  of  a  number  multi- 
plied into  itself. — Square  root,  arith.  and 
alg.  that  root  which  being  multiplied  into 
itself  produces  the  given  number  or  quan- 
tity; thus,  8  is  the  square  root  of  64.—  A 11 
square,  all  arranged;  all  right.  (Colloq.)— 
n.  A  four-sided  plane  rectilineal  figure, 
having  all  its  sides  equal  and  all  its  angles 
right  angles;  what  nearly  approaches  this 
shape;  a  square  surface;  an  area  of  four 
sides  with  houses  on  each  side  or  on  at 
least  three;  an  instrument  used  by  artificers, 
draughtsmen,  and  others,  for  testing  or 
describing  right  angles;  arith.  and  alg.  the 
number  or  quantity  produced  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  or  quantity  by  itself;  milit.  a 
body  of  infantry  formed  into  a  rectangular 
figure  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of  men 
facing  on  each  side. — On  or  upon  the  square, 
all  right;  not  objectionable;  fair  and  strictly 
honest.— v.t. — squared,  squaring.  To  make 
square;  to  reduce  or  bring  accurately  to 
right  angles  and  straight  lines;  to  reduce 
to  any  given  standard;  to  compare  with  a 
standard:  to  adjust,  regulate,  accommodate, 
fit;  to  make  even  so  as  to  leave  no  difference 
or  balance;  to  settle  (to  square  accounts); 
math,  to  multiply  by  itself;  naut.  to  place 
at  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel  (to 
square  the  yards). — To  square  the  circle,  to 
determine  the  exact  area  of  a  circle  in 
square  measure.— v.i.  To  suit;  to  fit;  to 
accord  or  agree  (the  facts  do  not  square 
with  the  theory).— Square-built,  a.  Of 
a  square  build  or  shape.  —  Squarely, 
skwar-li,  adv.  In  a  square  form ;  fairly; 
honestly.  —  Squareness,  skwar'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  square;  fairness  in  deal- 
ing. —  Squarer,  skwa'rer,  n.  One  who 
squares.  —  Square-rigged,  a.  Naut.  a 
term  applied  to  a  vessel  most  of  whose  sails 
are  of  a  square  shape  and  extended  by 
yards  suspended  by  the  middle. — Square- 
sail,  n.  Naut.  a  sail  extended  on  a  yard 
suspended  by  the  middle.— Square-toed, 
a.  Having  the  toes  square.  —  Square- 
toes,  n.  A  precise,  formal,  old-fashioned 
personage.  (Colloq.)  —Squarish,  skwa'- 
rish,  a.    Nearly  square. 

Squarrose,  Sqnarrous,  skwor'ros, 
skwor'rus,  a.  [L.  squarrosus,  rough.]  Bot. 
covered  with  processes  or  projecting  points 
spreading  at  right  angles  or  in  a  greater 
degree.  —  Squarrulose,  skwor'u-los,  a. 
Bot.  somewhat  squarrose. 

Squarson,  skwar'son,  n.  The  combination 
in  one  person  of  the  squire  and  the  parson 
of  a  parish. 

Squash,  skwosh,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  esquacher,  to 
crush,  from  L.  ex,  intens.,  and  coactare,  to 
constrain,  from  cogo,  coactum,  to  force 
(whence  cogent).  Squat  is  akin.]  To  crush; 
to  beat  or  press  into  pulp  or  a  flat  mass. — 
n.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed; 
something  unripe  and  soft;  an  unripe  pea- 
pod;  a  sudden  fall  or  shock  of  a  heavy  soft 
body.— Squasher,  skwosh'er,  n.  One  who 
squashes.  —  Squasblness,  skwosh'i-nes, 
n.  The  state  of  being  squashy. — Squashy, 
skwosh'i,  a.  Soft  or  pulpy  and  green;  soft 
and  wet;  miry;  muddy. 

Squash,  skwosh,  n.  [From  American  In- 
dian name.]  A  plant,  a  kind  of  gourd, 
cultivated  in  America  as  an  article  of  food. 
—Squash-gourd,  Squash-melon,  n. 

The  squash. 

Squat,  skwot,  v.i.  —  squatted,  squatting. 
[From  O.Fr.  quatir,  to  duck,  to  bend,  with 
es=~L.  ex  intens.  prefixed;  same  origin  as 
squash,  v.t.]  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams 
or  heels ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  to 
cower,  as  an  animal;  to  settle  on  land,  es- 
pecially public  lands,  without  any  title  or 
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right,    v.t.   To  put  on  the  hams  or  1 
used  reflexively.      a.   Sitting  cl< 
ground;  cowering;  shortanu  thick,  lik 
figure  of   an  animal  squatting.       „ 
posture  of  one   who  squats     Squatter, 
skwol'er,   n.      One   that   squats;    ou< 
settles    on    unoccupied    land,    particularly 
public  laud,  without  a  title.     Squatting 
skwot'ing,  a.    Occupied  by  squatters. 

Squaw,  skwa,  n.  [Amer.  Indian  |  Aj 
American  Indians,  a  female  or  wife 

Squawk,  skwak,  v.i.  [Akin  tosqueak 
cry  with  a  loud  harsh  voice. 

Squawl,  skwal,  v.i.    To  squall. 

Squeak,    skwek,    v.i.     [Imitative;   < 
squawk,  G.  quieken,  to  squeak;  Sw.  sq\ 
to  cry  like  a  frog.]    To  utter  a  sharp, 
cry;   to  cry  with  an  acute  torn 
a  mouse,  or  the  like;  or  to  make  a  shari 
noise,  as  a  wheel,  a  door,  &c;   to  b 
secrecy.—  n.  A  sharp  shrill  cry  or  noi 
Squeaker,  swe'ker,  n.  One  that  sqi.> 

Squeal,  skwel,  v.i.  [A  weaker  fori 
squall,  implying  a  shriller  sound.]  T< 
with  a  sharp  shrill  voice,  as  certain  am 
do. — n.  A  shrill  sharp  cry;  a  squeak. 

Squeamish,    skwe'mish,    a.      [Pi 
sweamish,  O.  and  Prov.  sweam,  an  attacl 
of  sickness,  from  A.Sax.  swima,  a  swim 
or  giddiness,  or  N.  sveim,  dizziness;  akin  ti 
G.  schwindel,  dizziness.    The  q  has  beet 
inserted   partly   through  the  influent 
qualmish.]      Having    a    stomach    that   1 
easily  turned;  excessively  nice  as  to  taste 
fastidious ;  easily  disgusted  ;  scrupulous.  - 
Squeamishly,  skwe'mish-li,  adv.    In  1 
squeamish  or  fastidious  manner.— Squea 
mishness,  skwe'mish-nes,  n.  The  state  0 
quality  of  being  squeamish;  fastidious 

Squeeze,  skwez,  v.t.— squeezed,  squa 
[Formerly  squise,squize,  from  A.Sax.  cuH 
to  squeeze  (with  additon  of  initial  «);  L.(. 
quese,  a  bruise;  Sw.  qvdsa,  to  crush;  G 
quetschen,  to  squash.]  To  press  betweet 
two  bodies;  to  press  closely;  to  crush;  t< 
clasp  closely;  to  press  lovingly;  to  oppret- 
so  as  to  make  to  give  money;  to  harass  b. 
extortion;  to  force  by  pressure.—  v.i.  Tt 
press;  to  press  among  a  number  of  persom- 
to  pass  by  pressing.—  n.  An  application  0 
pressure;  acompression;  a  hug  or  embrace 
— Squeezer,  skwe'zer,  n.  One  who  or  tha 
which  squeezes.— Squeezing,  skwe'zing 
n.  Compression;  that  which  is  forced  on 
by  pressure.— Squeezable,  skwe'za-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  squeezed.  —  Squeezii 
bility,  skwe-za-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  0 
being  squeezable. 

Squelch,  skwelch,  v.t.  [From  ProvE 
quelch,  a  blow  (with  prefixed  s  through  in 
fluence  of  squash,  &c);  allied  perhaps  t< 
quell.]  To  crush ;  to  destroy.— v.i.  To  b 
crushed.— n.  A  flat  heavy  fall. 

Squib,  skwib,  n.  [From  O.E.  sqnippe,  fo 
swippe  (comp.  squeamish),  to  move  alon 
swiftly;  Icel.  svipa,  to  dart;  allied  to  swee, 
and  swoop.]  A  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinde 
of  paper  filled  with  gunpowder,  which  on  tx 
ing  ignited  flies  along,  throwing  out  a  trai: 
of  sparks  and  bursting  with  a  crack;  apett 
lampoon. 

Squid,  skwid,  n.  [Probably  from  squil 
from  its  squirting  out  black  matter.]  1 
popular  name  of  certain  cuttle-fishes,  0 
which  the  most  familiar  are  the  calamarie: 

Squill,  skwil,  n.  [L.  squilla,  scilla,  G) 
skilla,  a  squill  (both  plant  and  animal) 
A  plant  allied  to  the  hyacinths,  onion: 
&c,  with  a  bulbous  root  used  in  medicin 
as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant;  a  crustaceou 
animal;  a  kind  of  shrimp. 

Squinch,  skwinsh,  n.  Arch,  a  small  arc 
(or  several  combined)  formed  across  a 
angle,  as  in  a  square  tower  to  support  th 
side  of  a  superimposed  octagon. 

Squint,  skwint,«.  [Comp.  Prov.E.  sgwinni, 
squiny,  to  squint;  D.  schuinte,  a  slopi 
schuin,  schuinsch,  sloping,  oblique.]  Lool 
ing  obliquely  or  askance;  not  having  th, 
optic  axes  coincident:  said  of  the  eye? 
having  distorted  sight.— v.i.  To  look  ol 
liquely  with  the  eyes;  to  have  the  axes  e, 
the  eyes  not  coincident;  to  be  affected  wit 
strabismus;  to  have  an  indirect  referenc 
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turn  (the  eye)  to  mi  oblique  posi- 

to  l>r  squint.     "■  An  oblique 

,,k.  .in  affection  ol  the  eyes  in  which  the 

as  do  1101    coincide;    <irr/i.  an  ob 

pening    through    tlic   walls   of    old 

.   to  enable  a   person   111  the  Iran 

■ .   to    see   the   high   altar. 

qlli  II  l-CJ  «'«l.  <'•   1  laving  eyes  that  squint; 

tuique;    indirect        Squinting,  skwiut'- 

l  )i»'  act  of  looking  squint  ;  strabis- 

Sqiillltllltfly,  skwint  ing  li,  adv. 

iiiiut  look;  by  Bide  glances. 

{■Ire,  skwlr,  u.    ICoutr.  of  esquire.]   The 

utleman    next    in   rank    to  a 

night;    an  attendant   on   a   knight;    the 

shield  or  armour  hearer;  a  devoted 
ndanl  on  a  lady  (colloq.);  a  beau; 
a  1  it  le  popularly  given  to  a  coun- 

.  man.     i\{.     squired,  squiring.   To 

11  as  squire.  Sq  111  reu  rrll.sk  wlr'- 
:k,  ».  A  member  oi  the  squirearchy.— 
qalrcnrrlial,  skwlr  ar'kal,  a.    fertain- 

a  squirearchy.  Squirearchy, 
HSlrarchy,  skwlr'fi.r-ki,  n.  The  squires 
:   gentlemen   of   a   country  taken  collec- 

tral  government  by  power  of  landed- 
roprietors.— Squireen,  skwi-ren',  n.  A 
n.ill  or  petty  squire;  a  half-squire,  half- 
itnner  {Irish).— Squlrcliood,  Squlre- 
liip,  skwn  hud,  skwlr'ship,  n.  The  rank 
of  a  squire.  —  Sqnireling, 
iwlr'liug,  n.    A  small  or  petty  squire. 

liilrili.  skwerm,  v.t.  or  i.  [Perhaps  a 
odification  of  swarm,  to  wriggle  up  a  tree.] 

0  move  like  a  worm  or  eel,  with  writhing 
contortions.— h.  A  wriggling  motion. 

iiiirrel,  skwir'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  esquirel,  es- 
irel  (Fr.  ccureuil),  from  L.L.  sciuriolus, 
in.  of  L.  sciurus,  Gr.  skiouros,  a  squirrel 
shadow,  and  oura,  tail.]  A  name 
>uiun>n  to  various  species  of  rodent  maru- 
als,  mostly  liviug  in  trees,  and  distin- 
by  their  powers  of  leaping,  and 
itir  usually  long  and  bushy  tails.  — 
uuirrel- monkey,  ».  A  monkey  of 
razil,  resembling  a  squirrel. 

nirt,  skwert,  v.t.  [Prov.E.  sivirt,  L.G. 
•irtjai,  to  squirt,  the  q  being  inserted  as 
:  squeamish.  Comp.  Icel.  skvetta,  to  squirt.] 
)  eject  from  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice  in  a 
ream.  —  v.i.  To  be  ejected  in  a  rapid 
ream:  to  spurt  or  spirt.— n.  An  instru- 
ent  with  which  a  liquid  is  ejected  in  a 
ream;  asyriDge;  a  small  jet.— Sqnirtcr, 
wer'ter,  n.    One  who  squirts. 

lb,  stab,  v.t. — stabbed,  stabbing.  [Allied 
staff;  comp.  Gael,  stob,  Ir.  stobaim,  to 

]ib;  Gael,  and  Sc.  stob,  a  stake,  a  prickle; 

,30  Goth,  stabs,  a  rod;  G.  stab,  a  staff.] 
>  pierce  or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon; 
kill  by  a  pointed  weapon;  to  drive  in; 

;  pierce  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  inflict 
en  or  severe  pain  on. — v.i.  To  aim  a  blow 
th  a  pointed  weapon;  to  be  extremely 
tting.— n.  The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon; 

1  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon ; 
en.  poignant  pain.  — Slabber,  stab'er, 

One  who,  or  that  which,  stabs. 

,lble,  sta/bl,  a,  [L.  stabilis,  from  sto,  to 
«id.  Stand.]  Firmly  established;  not 
be  easily  moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown; 
mly  fixed  or  settled;  steady  in  purpose; 
m  in  resolution;  not  fickle  or  wavering; 
iding;  durable.— Stability,  sta-bil'i-fl, 
.  To  renderstable. -Stability,  Stable- 
st* Rta-bil'i-ti,  staTjl-nes,  n.  The  state 
quality  of  being  stable  or  firm;  strength 
stand  without  being  moved  or  over- 
sown; steadiness  or  firmness  of  character; 
'•■ondition  of  equilibrium  in  which  a  body 
ids  to  return  to  its  position  of  rest  when 
•turbed. —Stably,  sta'bli,  adv.  In  a 
ble  manner;  firmly;  fixedly;  steadily. 

Uble,  sta/bl,  n.  [L.  stabulum,  a  standing 
<ce,  a  stable,  from  sto,  to  stand.  Stable, 
A  building  constructed  for  horses 
rely  beasts  generally)  to  lodge  and  feed 
and  furnished  with  stalls  and  necessary 
lipments.  —  v.t.  —  stabled,  stabling.  To 
:  or  keep  in  a  stable. — v.i.  To  dwell  or 
ge  in  a  stable;  to  dwell,  as  beasts;  to 
mel.— Stable-boy,  Stable-man,  n. 
boy  or  man  who  attends  at  a  stable. — 
Uiler,  sta'bl-er,  n.  A  stable  keeper;  one 
0  stables  horses.— Stabling,  sta'bl-ing, 


»i.  A  keeping  in  a  stable;  accommodation 
i"i  k.  <  1  mi ik  horses. 

Slllllllsll     :.|. ,1.  hsl),   V.t.     IF.KTAItl.ISII    I     To 

settle  in  1  : -i.it.   t,.i  p,  1  man.  ace  .  to  • 
lish, 

Staccato,  M;ii  u  to,  a.   [it..  pj>  -1  ■><(■■ 

I  .(/',  to  srpaiale  |  Mils,  a  din  clion  tO  p.i- 
form    the    notes   of    a    passage    111    a    I  1  1   p, 

detached,  distinct,  or  point.. 1  manner, 

Slark.  stak.  11.  |Same  as  Ice]  si, ././.(,  |,  Sw. 
st, irk,  Dan.  sink,  a  stack,  a  pile  of  hay; 
akin  stakr,  stick,  stuck. \  Corn  in  the  I  hi  U, 
hay.  pease,  si  raw,  &e  ,  piled  up  in  a  r<  ; ■ul.ir 

forni  toi  keeping,  an.i  often  1  hatched;  ■ 

pile  of  wood  containing  L08 Oubio  f eet j  also, 

a  pile  <.t  Indefinite  quantity;  a  number  of 

tunnels  or  chimneys  standing  together;  a 

single  tall  chimney;  the  funnel  of  a  loco 
motive  or  steam-vessel;  a  high  rock  de- 
tached; a  columnar  rock  risingtoutof  the 
sea.— v.t.  To  pile  or  build  into  the  form  ol 
a  stack;  to  make  into  a  large  pile  Stack- 
slaiul,  )i.  A  framework  on  which  to  build 
stacks  of  grain,  &c,  to  keep  them  off  the 
ground.  —  Stack-yard,  a.  A  yard  for 
stacks  of  hay  or  grain. 

Staete,  stak'te,  n.  [Gr.  stakte,  from  stazo, 
to  drop.]  One  of  the  sweet  spices  which 
composed  the  holy  incense  of  the  ancient 
Jews. 

SI  addle,  stadl,  n.  [A.Sax.  stathol,  stathel; 
akin  to  stead,  steady,  stand.]  A  stack-stand; 
a  tree  left  uncut  when  others  are  cut  down. 

Stadium,  sta'di-um,  n.  pi.  stadia,  sta'- 
di-a.  |L.,  from  Gr.  stadion.]  A  Greek  mea- 
sure equal  to  606  ft.  9  in.;  the  course  for 
foot-races  in  ancient  Greece.    Also  Stade. 

Stadt holder,  stat'hol-der,  n.  [D.  stad- 
houder—stad,  a  city,  and  houder,  holder.] 
Formerly,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  also  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province.— Stadt- 
holdership,  stat'hol-der-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  stadtholder. 

Staff,  staf,  n.  pi.  Staves,  Staffs,  stavz, 
stafs  (in  last  two  senses  always  the  latter). 
[A.Sax.  stcef,  a  staff;  D.  and  L.G.  staf, 
Icel.  stafr,  Dan.  stav,  G.  stab,  a  staff;  same 
root  as  stab,  stem,  and  Skr,  stabh,  stambh, 
to  make  firm.]  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand 
for  support;  a  walking-stick;  fig.  that  which 
props  or  upholds;  a  support;  a  stick  used  as 
a  weapon;  a  straight  stick  used  as  symbol 
of  office;  a  baton;  a  rod  with  a  curved  head 
belonging  to  a  bishop;  the  long  handle  of 
an  instrument  or  weapon;  surv.  a  gradu- 
ated stick  used  in  levelling;  naut.  a  light 
pole  on  which  to  hoist  and  display  the 
colours;  mus.  the  five  parallel  lines,  and 
the  four  spaces  between  them,  on  which 
notes  and  other  musical  characters  are 
placed;  milit.  a  body  of  officers  whose 
duties  refer  to  an  army  or  regiment  as  a 
whole,  and  who  are  not  attached  to  parti- 
cular subdivisions ;  a  number  of  persons, 
considered  as  one  body,  assisting  in  carry- 
ing on  any  undertaking  (the  editorial  staff 
of  a  newspaper,  a  hospital  staff,  &c). — 
Staff-officer,  n.  An  officer  upon  the  staff 
of  an  army  or  regiment.— Staff-sergeant, 
n.  A  sergeant  of  a  superior  class  on  the 
staff  of  a  regiment. 

Stag,  stag,  n.  [Same  as  O.E.  stag,  a  young 
horse,  a  cock- turkey;  Sc.  staig,  a  stallion; 
Icel.  steggr,  a  male  animal;  from  stem  of 
A.Sax.  stigan,  Icel.  stiga,  G.  steigev,  to 
mount;  lit.  the  mounter.  Stair,.]  The 
male  red-deer,  or  a  generic  name  of  the 
red-deer;  the  male  of  the  hind;  a  hart: 
sometimes  applied  particularly  to  a  hart 
in  its  fifth  year;  commercial  slang,  an  out- 
side irregular  dealer  in  stocks,  not  a  member 
of  the  exchange.— Stag-beetle,  n.  One 
of  the  largest  of  the  British  insects,  distin- 
guished by  the  enormous  size  of  the  horny 
and  toothed  mandibles  in  the  males.— 
Stag-evil,  n.  A  disease  in  horses;  tetanus 
or  lock-jaw.— Staggard.  stag'ard,  n.  A 
stag  four  years  old.— Stag-bound,  n.  A 
large  and  powerful  kind  of  hound  used  in 
hunting  deer. 

Stage,  staj,  n.  [O.Fr.  estage  (Fr.  etage),  from 
hypothetical  L.  staticum,  from  sto,  statxim, 
to  stand  (whence  state,  station,  &c.).]  A 
floor  or  platform  elevated  above  the  ground 
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veyanoe  of  passengers.  —  Stage-coach* 
man.  Stage-driver  n.    a  drirei  ol  ■ 

stage-coach. —  Slau«'-«llr<'<'tloii,  n.  An 
instruction  to  the  performers  accompanying 

the  text  of  a  play.— Stage-door  I,  1  in- 
door giving  access  to  the  stage  and  the 
parts  behind  it  in  a  theatre.  —  Stage* 
effect,  n.  Theatrical  effect;  effect  pro- 
duced artificially  and  designedly.— Stage- 
manager,  n.  One  who  superintends  the 
production  and  performance  of  a  play,  and 
who  regulates  all  matters  behind  the  scenes. 
—Stage-play,  n.  A  theatrical  entertain- 
ment; a  play  adapted  for  representation  on 
the  stage.— Stage-iilayer,  n.  An  acta/ 
on  the  stage.— Stager,  sta'jer,  n.  One  that 
has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life;  a  person 
of  experience,  or  of  skill  derived  from  long 
experience.— Stage-struck,  a.  Smitten 
with  a  love  for  the  stage;  seized  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  become  an  actor.— Stage- 
wagon,  n.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods 
and  passengers  at  regularly  appointed  times. 
— Stage-vcliisiier,  n.  A  loud  whisper; 
what  is  spoken  on  the  stage  in  a  subdued 
voice  meant  to  indicate  a  whisper  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience;  an 
aside  —Stagey,  sta'ji,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  stage;  theatrical,  in  a  depreciatory 
sense.  —  Stagey ncss,  sta'ji-nes,  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  stagey;  theat- 
ricality. —  Staging,  sta'jing,  n.  A  tem- 
porary structure  for  support,  as  in  building; 
scaffolding. 

Staggard.    Under  Stag. 

Stagger,  stag'er,  v.i.  [From  older  stoker,  to 
stagger,  from  root  of  stake;  comp.  to  stick 
fast  —  O.D.  staggeren,  Sc.  stacker,  stacker, 
Icel.  stakra,  to  stagger.]  To  sway  helplessly 
to  one  side  and  the  other  in  standing  or 
walking ;  to  reel ;  to  cease  to  stand  firm  ; 
to  hesitate;  to  become  less  confident  or 
determined.— v.t.  To  cause  to  doubt  and 
waver;  to  make  to  hesitate ;  to  make  less 
confident;  to  strike  as  incredible;  to  amaze. 
— n.  A  sudden  swing  or  reel  of  the  body,  as 
if  the  person  were  about  to  fall ;  divergence 
from  straightness,  as  when  spokes  or  rivets 
are  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  a  median 
line,  or,  in  an  aeroplane,  when  the  leading 
edge  of  one  plane  falls  behind  that  of  the 
other;  pi.  a  disease  of  horses  and  cattle 
attended  with  reeling  or  giddiness— Stag- 
geringly, stag'er-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  stagger- 
ing manner. 

Stagirite,  staj-I'rlt,  n.  Aristotle,  from 
Stagira  in  Macedonia,  his  birthplace. 

Stagnate,  stag'nat,  v.i.— stagnated,  stag- 
nating. [L.  stagno,  stagnatum,  to  stagnate 
(whence  stanch),  from  stagnum,  standing 
water,  a  pool  (whence  stank,  tank).]  To 
cease  to  run  or  flow;  to  have  no  current,  as 
water;  to  become  impure  from  want  of 
current ;  to  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active ;  to 
become  dull,  quiet,  or  inactive  (as  trade). — 
Stagnancy,  stag'nan-si,  n.  The  state  of 
being  stagnant.— Stagnant,  stag'nant,  a. 
[L.  stagnans,  stagnantis,  ppr.  of  stagno.] 
Not  flowing;  not  running  in  a  current  or 
stream ;  standing,  hence,  impure  from  want 
of  motion-  inactive;  dull;  not  brisk  (trade 
is  stagnant).  —  Stagnantly,  stag'nant-li, 
adv.  In  a  stagnant  manner. — Stagna- 
tion, stag-na'shon,  n.  The  condition  of 
being  stagnant;  the  state  of  being  without 
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flow  or  circulation;  the  state  of  i>eing  very 

dull  or  Inactive  (as  trade). 

Staid,  stftd,  a.     [From  itay,  to  stop,  bo 

ateiuly.)  Sober;  grave;  ateady;  Bedate;  not 
volatile,  flighty,  or  fanciful      Staidly. 

stad'ii,  adv.    in  a  staid  manner;  Bed 

soberly.— Slnldness.stad'nes,  n.  Gravity; 

sobriety;  sedatouess. 

Staid,  stad,  pret.  and  pp.  of  stay. 

Slain,  stftn,  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  dittain 
(which  see);  comp.  sport,  from  disport. 
Ti\dE.]  To  discolour  by  the  application 
of  foreign  matter;  to  make  foul;  to  spot; 
to  colour,  as  wood,  glass,  tic,  by  a  chemical 
or  other  process;  to  tinge  with  colours; 
to  impress  with  figures  or  patterns  in 
colours  different  from  the  ground  (to  stain 
paper  for  hangings);  to  soil  or  sully  with 
guilt  or  infamy;  to  tarnish;  to  bring  re- 
proach on.— v.i.  To  take  stains;  to  become 
stained  or  soiled;  to  grow  dim.—  re.  A  spot; 
discoloration  from  foreign  matter;  taint 
of  guilt  or  evil;  blot;  blemish;  disgrace; 
reproach;  shame.— Stained,  stand,  p.  and 
a.  Having  a  stain  or  stains;  discoloured; 
tarnished;  produced  by  staining.— Stained 
glass,  glass  painted  with  metallic  oxides 
or  chlorides  ground  up  with  proper  fluxes, 
and  fused  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate 
heat.  —  Stainer,  sta'uer.  n.  One  who 
stains;  a  workman  engaged  in  staining 
(paper-stainer).  —  Stainless,  stan'les,  a. 
Free  from  stains  or  spots;  free  from  the 
reproach  of  guilt;  unblemished;  immacu- 
late.-Stainlessly,  stan'les-li,  adv.  In  a 
stainless  manner. 

Stair,  star,  re.  [Lit.  that  by  which  a  person 
mounts;  A.Sax.  staeger,  from  stigan,  Icel. 
stiga,  G.  steigen,  to  mount,  to  climb,  whence 
also  stag,  stile  (on  a  fence),  and  the  first 
part  of  stirrup.]  A  succession  of  steps 
rising  one  above  the  other  arranged  as  a 
way  between  two  points  at  different  heights 
in  a  building,  &c:  used  often  in  plural  in 
same  sense,  while  the  singular  is  also  em- 
ployed to  mean  a  single  step.  —  Pair  of 
stairs,  a  set  or  flight  of  steps  or  stairs; 
more  properly  perhaps  two  flights.—  Flight 
of  stairs,  a  succession  of  steps  in  a  continu- 
ous line  or  from  one  landing  to  another.— 
Down  stairs,  below  stairs,  in  the  basement 
or  lower  part  of  a  house.— Up  stairs,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house—  Stair-carpet,  re. 
A  carpet  for  covering  stairs.— Staircase, 
star'kas,  re.  The  part  of  a  building  which 
contains  the  stairs.— Stair-foot,  re.  The 
bottom  of  a  stair.— Stair-head,  re.  The 
top  of  a  staircase.  —  Stair-rod,  re.  A 
metallic  rod  for  holding  a  stair-carpet  to 
its  place. 

Staith,  stath,  re.  [A.Sax.  stceth,  a  shore, 
bank,  a  landing  place;  Icel.  stoth;  from 
root  of  stead,  stand.]  A  landing  place;  an 
elevated  wharf  for  shipping  coal,  &c. 
Stake,  stak,  re.  [A.Sax.  staca,  a  stake  = 
L.G.  stake,  D.  staak,  Dan.  stage;  from  the 
root  of  stick,  stock.]  A  piece  of  wood  shar- 
pened at  one  end  and  set  in  the  ground,  or 
prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to  some- 
thing, as  part  of  a  fence,  &c;  the  post  to 
which  one  condemned  to  die  by  fire  was 
fastened  (to  suffer  at  the  stake);  that  which 
is  pledged  or  wagered;  that  which  is  laid 
down  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  contest,  to  be 
gained  by  victory  or  lost  by  defeat;  some- 
thing hazarded;  the  state  of  being  pledged 
or  put  at  hazard:  preceded  by  at  (his  honour 
is  at  stake).— v.t.— staked,  staking.  To  set 
and  plant  like  a  stake;  to  fasten;  support, 
or  defend  with  stakes;  to  mark  the  limits 
of  by  stakes:  with  out  (to  stake  out  land); 
to  pledge;  to  lay  down  as  stake;  to  hazard 
upon  the  issue  of  a  competition,  or  upon  a 
future  contingency.  —  Stake-holder,  re. 
One  who  holds  stakes,  or  with  whom  the 
stakes  are  deposited  when  a  wager  is  laid.— 
Stake-net,  re.  A  net  for  catching  salmon, 
stretched  upon  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground 
in  rivers  or  firths,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows. 

Stalactite,  sta-lak'tit,  n.  [From  Gr.  sta- 
laktos,  trickling  or  dropping,  from  stalassc 
or  stalazo,  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop.]  A  mass 
of  calcareous  matter,  usually  in  a  conical 
or  cylindrical  form,  pendent  from  the  roofs 
of  caverns,  and  produced  by  the  filtration 
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of  water  containing  particles  of  oarbonate 

of  Lime  through  Assure!  and  pores  of  rocks. 

StalactlcBtalactlcal/Btalactttlc, 

Slalaclllit'al,   sta-lak'tik,  ■ta-lak/tt-kall 

1.1  lak-tit'ik,  sta-lak  tit'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  OX  having  the  character  of  stalactite;  re- 
sembling a  stalactite;  containing  stalactites. 
— Stalactlforui,  Stulactltil'orm,  ste- 
lak'ti-form,  Bta-lak-tit'i-form,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  stalactite;  like  stalactite; 
stalactical.— Stalagmite,  sta-lag'mlt,  re. 
[Gr.  stalagmot,  a  dropping,  from  stalazo,  to 
drop.  I  A  deposit  of  stalactitic  matter  on 
the  floor  of  a  cavern,  sometimes  rising  into 
columns,  which  meet  and  blend  with  the 
stalactites  above.  —  S1alaniiilli<\  Sla- 
lagmitlral,  sta-lag-mit'ik,  sta-lag-mit'i- 
kal,  <(.  Relating  to  or  having  the  form  of 
stalagmite.  —  Stalagmitically,  sta-lag- 
mit'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner 
of  a  stalagmite. 

Stale,  stal,  a.  [Akin  to  stall,  the  meaning 
being  from  standing  long;  comp.  O.D. 
stel,  that  remains  standing,  quiet,  ancient. 
Stall.]  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age ; 
having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and  flavour  from 
being  long  kept;  not  new;  not  freshly  made 
(stale  bread);  out  of  regard  from  use  or 
long  familiarity;  trite;  common;  musty.— 
v.t. -staled,  staling.  To  make  vapid,  use- 
less, cheap,  or  worthless;  to  wear  out.— 
Stalely,  stal'li,  adv.  In  a  stale  manner.— 
Stale-mate,  n.  Chess-playing,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  king  when  so  situated  that, 
though  not  in  check,  he  cannot  move  with- 
out being  placed  in  check,  there  being  no 
other  available  move :  in  this  case  the  game 
is  drawn.— v.t.  To  subject  to  a  stale-mate 
in  chess ;  hence,  to  perplex  completely ;  to 
nonplus.  —  Stateness,  stal'nes,  re.  The 
state  of  being  stale. 

Stale,  stal,  v.i.  [Same  as  D.  andG.  stallen, 
Dan.  stalle,  Sw.  stalla,  to  make  water,  from 
G.  stall,  A.Sax.  steel,  a  stable.  Stall.]  To 
make  water;  to  discharge  urine,  as  horses 
and  cattle.— re.  Urine  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Stale,  stal,  re.  [A.Sax.  stcl=~L.G.  and  D. 
steel,  G.  stiel,  a  stalk,  stock,  handle.]  A 
long  haudle,  as  of  a  rake. 
Stalk,  stak,  re.  [Same  as  Dan.  stilk,  Icel. 
stilkr,  a  stalk.  Stall.]  The  stem  or  main 
axis  of  a  plant;  the  pedicel  of  a  flower,  or 
the  peduncle  that  supports  the  fructification 
of  a  plant;  anything  resembling  a  stalk.— 
Stalked,  stakt,  a.  Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 
—Stalk-eyed,  a.  Zool.  applied  to  Crus- 
tacea such  as  the  lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab, 
which  have  the  eyes  set  at  the  end  of  foot- 
stalks.— Stalkless,  stak'les,  a.  Having 
no  stalk.— Stalklet,  stak'let,  re.  Bot.  a 
secondary  petiole ;  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet.— 
Stalky,  stak'i,  a.  Resembling  a  stalk. 
Stalk,  stak,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  stcelcan,  to  go 
softly  or  warily;  Dan.  stalke,  to  stalk.]  To 
walk  softly  or  in  a  stealthy  manner;  to 
walk  behind  a  stalking-horse;  to  pursue 
game  by  approaching  softly  and  warily 
behind  a  cover;  to  walk  in  a  lofty  or  dig- 
nified manner;  to  pace  slowly.— v.t.  Spor- 
ting, to  pursue  stealthily;  to  watch  and 
follow  warily  for  the  purpose  of  killing.— 
n.  A  high,  proud,  stately  step  or  walk.— 
Stalker,  sta'ker,  re.  One  who  stalks;  a 
kind  of  fishing-net.— Stalking,  sta/king, 
re.  Sporting,  the  act  of  approaching  game 
softly  and  warily,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  &c— Stalking- 
horse,  re.  A  horse  behind  which  a  fowler 
conceals  himself  from  the  sight  of  the 
game;  fig.  anything  thrust  forward  to  con- 
ceal a  more  important  object;  a  mask;  a 
pretence. 

Stall,  stal,  re.  [A.Sax.  steall,  steel,  place, 
stall,  stable;  Icel.  stallr,  D.  stal,  G.  stall, 
Dan.  staid,  a  stall,  a  stable,  &c;  akin  stale, 
a.  and  v.,  stalwart,  stalk,  re.,  &c;  same  root 
as  in  stand.)  The  place  where  a  horse  or 
an  ox  is  kept  and  fed;  the  division  or  com- 
partment of  a  stable  or  cow-house  for  one 
horse  or  ox;  a  bench  or  kind  of  table  in  the 
open  air  on  which  anything  is  exposed  to 
sale;  a  small  house  or  shed  in  which  mer- 
chandise is  exposed  for  sale  or  an  occupa- 
tion carried  on  (a  butcher's  stall):  a  fixed 
seat  in  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  cathedral, 
church,  &c,  and  mostly  appropriated  to 
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some   dignitary;    a    high-class   seat   in 
theatre;  mining,  an  opening  made  betwee 
pillars  in  the  direction   that  the  work  1 
progressing  or  transversely,      v.t.    To  pi 
into  a  Btall  or  stable;  to  keep  In  a 
bring  to  a  stand-still  unintentionally,  e.g  ' 
horse,  carriage,  i*.l<  cl  1  ic  motor,  orai  - 
— v.i.  To  live  as  in  a  Btall;  todwell     Slull 
reed,  v.t.  To  fatten  in  a  stall  or 
stall-feed  an  ox).-    Stalling,  staj 
Htal.inig  (?'e»re.).- Stall   plate,  . 
a  rectangular  plate  of  metal  fixed  aba 
the  stall  of  a  knight  in  the  Chapel  of  U 
Order  to  which  he  belongs,  ami  bearing  I 
arms  emblazoned  in  full  enamelled 
Stal  lion,  stal'yun,  re.    [O.B.  stolon,  0  I 
estalon  (Fr.  italon),  a  stallion;  from  O  il  | 
stal,   E.  stall;    lit.   the  horse  k< - j it    in  ti 
Btall.]    A  hors8  not  castrated;  an 
horse. 

Stalwart,    Stal  worth,  stal'wert,  ru 
werth,  a.    [O.E.  stalword,  stallworth,  fro 
A.Sax.    stcelweorth,    lit.  worthy   of   pUc! 
from  steel,  stall,  place.     Stall.]     Mr;.-. 
bold;   redoubted;  daring;   tall  and  stron 
large   and  strong  in  frame.— Sla  In  ur 
ness,    Stalwortlmess,  stal 'v. 
stal'werth-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
being  stalwart. 

Stamen,  sta'men,  n.  pi.  Stamens,  stl 
menz,  or  Stamina,  stam'i-na.  [L  Ham 
pi.  stamina,  the  warp  of  a  web,  a  three 
the  fibre  of  wood;  from  root  .sta,  to  atari' 
Bot.  the  male  organ  of  fructification 
plants,  situated  immediately  within  t 
petals,  and  composed  in  most  cases  of  thr 
parts,  the  filament,  the  anther,  and  ti 
pollen,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  essenti; 
the  other  not;  pi.  stamina,  whatever  co 
stitutes  the  principal  strength  or  supp 
of  anything;  power  of  endurance;  stayi 
power;  long  lasting  strength  or  vigour 
Stamened,  sta'niend,  a.  Furnished  wi 
stamens.— Staminal,  stam'i-nal,  a.  P<! 
taining  to  stamens  or  stamina;  cousisti 
in  stamens  or  stamina.  —  Stainliiut 
Staminated,  stani'i-nat,  stam'i-ua-ted, 
Furnished  with  stamens.  —  Stami  lie* 
Stamineons,  sta-min'e-al,  sta-niin'e-i 
a.  [L.  stamineus.]  Consisting  of  stameii 
possessing  stamens ;  pertaining  to  the  si 
men.— Staminiferous,  sta-mi-nif'er-i 
a.  Bearing  or  having  stamens.— Stami 
ode,  stam'in-od,  re.  [From  stum*Jt.J 
sterile  stamen. 

Stammer,  stam'er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  foil 
from  a  root  stam;  A.Sax.  stamor,  stam] 
Icel.  stamr,  stammr,  stammering,  speaki 
with  difficulty;  L.G.  stammern,  I),  stamen 
stamelen,  G.  stammeln,  Icel.  stamma,  ■' 
stammer;  allied  to  stumble.]  To  ma' 
involuntary  breaks  or  pauses  in  speakiii 
to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  to  spe, 
with  stops  and  difficulty;  to  stutter.— 1 
To  utter  with  hesitation  or  imperfect 
frequently  with  out.—n.  Defective  utt 
ance;  a  stutter.— Stammerer,  stam'er- 
n.  One  that  stammers.—  Stamiiieriii 
stam'er-ing,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  sta 
mers;  defective  articulation.— a.  Char, 
terized  by  a  stammer;  stuttering.— Stai 
meringly,  stam'er-ing-li,  adv.  w; 
stammering. 

Stamp,  stamp,  v.t.    [Same  as  Sw.  stami 
Dan.  stampe,  D.  stampen,  G.  stampfm, 
stamp,   nasalized  forms  corresponding 
Icel.   stappa,   D.   stappen,   G.   slap/en, 
step ;    akin  step.]    To  strike  or  press  f 
cibly  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward; 
impress  with  some  mark  or  figure;  to  nir 
with   an   impression;    to  imprint;   to 
deeply;  to  coin  or  mint;  to  affix  a  stai 
(as  a  postage  or  receipt  stamp)  to;  to  1 
out  with  a  stamp ;  to  crush  by  the  dov, 
ward  action  of  a  kind  of  pestle,  as  ore 
a  stamping-mill.- To  stamp  out,  to  ext 
guish,  as  fire,  by  stamping  on  with  the  fo, 
hence,  to  extirpate;   to  eradicate;  to  s 
press  at  once  by  strong  measures.—  v.i. _• 
strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward— re.  I 
act  of  stamping;  an  instrument  for  mak , 
impressions  on  other  bodies;  a  mark  1 
printed;  an  official  mark  set  upon  ton 
chargeable  with  some  duty  or  tax  show 
that  the  duty  is  paid:  often  used  as  a  nie;> 
of  raising  revenue;  a  small  piece  of  stami- 
paper  used  by  government;  a  postage-star , 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  11. 
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'  an  Instrument    for  cutting  materials   (u 

i.  leather.  \e  )   into  various  forms  l>.v 
g  downward    pressure;    general  cha 

:    on    anything    (benrn    11n>    st<tmi>    ol 
:    character  (a  man  of   the 
J  aamc  .sf.i  '/'/>) ;  metal,  a  kind  oi  bammi 
-    in   powdai 
Stamp-UCt,    n.      An    act   for    regulating 
tin'  Imposition  of  stamp-duties;  especially, 
mii  aot  oi  1765  imposing  a  duty  on  all  papor, 
vt'lliun.  and  parchment  used  in  the  Aim  xi 
can  colonies.     Stamp-collector.  //.     A 
etor  or  receiver  of  stamp  duties;    one 
colled  ■    rare    or    foreign    stamps. 
Stamp  »  distributor,    n.     An  official 
\(lio  issues  government  stamps.— Stamp- 
ilntj,  n.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  bygovern- 
uientson  many  species  of  legal  instruments. 
Stamper,  stam'per,  n.  One  who  stamps. 
Stamping-machine,  n.    A  machine 
for  for  in  uiK  articles  or  impressions  by  stamp- 
ing    StauiplllK-mill,  n.    An  engine  by 
which    ores   are  pounded  by  means  of  a 
stamp-  Stanip-oflicc,  n.  An  office  where 

Soy. Turnout  stamps  are  issued,  and  stamp- 
Bties  arc  received. 
Mampcdc,  stam-ped',  n.  [Amer.Sp.  estam- 
ptda,  a  stampede;  akin  to  stamp.]  A  sud- 
den fright  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of 
cat  t  le  or  horses,  on  the  prairies,  and  causing 
them  to  run  for  long  distances. — v.i. — 
stampeded,   stampeding.      To  take  sudden 

;  flight,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  panic 
terror.—  v.t.  To  cause  to  break  off  in  a 
stampede. 

Htancb,  stansh,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  estancher  (Fr. 
Uancher),  to  stanch,  from  L.L.  stancare, 
for  L.  stagnare,  to  make  or  be  stagnant. 
Stagnate.]  To  prevent  the  flow  of,  as  of 
blood ;  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from ;  to 
dry  up.— v.i.  To  stop,  as  blood;  to  cease  to 
flow.  —  a.    [Lit.  made  water-tight,  and,  as 

1  applied  to  a  ship,  not  leaky.]  Strong  and 
tight ;   sound ;    firm  in  principle ;    steady ; 

:  hearty;  loyal  (a  stanch  republican,  a  stanch 
friend).— Stancher,  stansh'er,  n.  One  who 
or  that   which   stanches.  —  Stanch  loss 

i  stanshles,  a.  Incapable  of  being  stanched; 
insatiable.— Stancllly,  stansh'li,  adv.    In 

•  a  stanch  manner.— Stanchness,  stansh'- 

,  Des,  n  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stanch; 

;  strongness  and  soundness;  firmness  in  prin- 
ciple. Also  written  Staunch,  Staunch- 
ness, &c. 

stanchion,  stan'shon,  n.  [O.Fr.  estanson, 
mtancon,  from  estance,  a  support,  from  L.L. 
stantia,  from  L.  sto,  to  stand.  Stand.] 
A  prop  or  support;  a  post  or  beam  used 

;  for  a  support;  an  upright  post  or  beam  of 

,  different  forms  in  ships. 

ittand,  stand,  v.i.—  pret.  andpp.  stood  (stbd). 
(A.Sax.  standan,  to  stand,  pret.  stdd,  pp. 
\tkmden  =  Icel.  standa,  O.H.G.  standan, 
Goth,  standan,  D.  staan,  G,  stehen;  from 
root  seen  also  in  L.  sto,  Gr.  (hi)stanai,  Skr. 
stha;  from  same  root  are  stead,  stall,  still, 
stool,  &c,  and  through  the  French  and 
Latin  come  stage,  state,  station,  stable,  &c] 
To  be  stationary  or  at  rest  in  an  upright 
i position;  to  be  set  upright;  to  be  on  end; 
to  be  as  regards  position  or  situation;  to 
have  its  site  or  locality;  to  cease  from  pro- 
gress; to  come  to  a  state  of  rest;  to  stop; 
to  pause;  to  halt;  to  continue  or  remain 
without  injury;  to  last;  to  endure;  to 
maintain  one's  ground  or  position;  to 
maintain  a  fixed  or  steady  attitude;  to 
persevere;  to  persist;  to  insist;  to  be  placed 
is  regards  rank  or  order  (a  stands  first);  to 
be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition;  to  be 
(how  stands  the  matter?);  to  be  in  the  stead 
»  place;  to  be  equivalent  (v  stands  for  5); 
uo  become  a  candidate;  to  hold  a  certain 
course,  as  a  ship;  to  be  directed  towards 
my: local  point;  to  measure  from  feet  to 
aead,  or  from  bottom  to  top;  to  stagnate; 
;o i  be  valid;  to  have  efficacy.— [Note.  Stand 
frith  many  adverbs  receives  the  sense  of 
notion  as  previous  to  coming  to  rest,  and 
Jecomes  equivalent  to  to  step,  go,  come; 
is,  to  stand  aloof,  to  stand  apart,  to  stand 
wide,  to  stand  back,  to  stand  forth,  &c] 
-To  stand  against,  to  resist;  to  oppose.— 
To  stand  by  (with  by  the  adverb),  to  be 
iresent;  to  be  near;  to  be  placed  or  left 
wide;  (with  by  the  preposition)  to  support; 
o  defend ;  to  assist ;   not  to  desert.  —  To 
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stand  fnnt,  to  be   lixed;    to  be  unshaken.— 
'/'<)  stand  fitr,    tO  It. 

repi    ent;  to  1  aki   I  be  pli I     to 

one's  to  direct 

the  ooutm  towai  nut.), 

to  direct  t  be  ooutm  from.     /  0  Hand 

s/itud  111  for  (mint.),  to  dire,  t   m  OOUTM  to- 
ward  land  Of  a  haihour.      /'<>  utand  off.   tO 
keep  at    u   distum  «         /',.  stand  Off  <"<</  "" 
{mint.),  tO  sail  toward  laud  ami  II..  n   liom 
it. —  To  utand   OC  stand    in    (with    personal 
Objects,    the    person    being    really   in    the 
dative),  to  cost  .(that  coat  stood  him   four 
pounds  or  in  four  pounds).      To  stand  out, 
to  project;  to  be  prominent  ;  to  persist  in 
opposition   or   resistance.-  To  stamt   to,    bO 
apply   one's  self  to;    to  remain   lixed   in  (a 
pin  -pose  or  opinion);  to  abide  by;  to  adhere, 
as  to  a  contract,  &c;  to  be  consistent   or 
tally  with  (it  stands  to  reason).  -To  stand 
up,  to  rise  to  one's  feet;  to  rise  to  make  a 
elaim  or  a  declaration;  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion ;   to  rise  and  stand  on  end  (as  one's 
hair).  — To  stand  up  against,  to  place  one's 
self  in  opposition  to;  to  resist.— To  stand 
up  for,   to  rise  in  defence  of.— To  stand 
upon,  to  set  value  on;  to  insist  on;  to  at- 
tach a  high  value  to;  to  be  a  stickler  for 
(to  stand  upon  ceremony).— To  stand  with, 
to  be  consistent.— v.t.  To  place  on  end;  to 
endure;  to  sustain;  to  bear;  to  await;  to 
undergo. — To  stand  it,  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure or  bear  something.— To  stand  one's 
ground,  to  keep  the  ground       station  one 
has  taken ;   to  maintain  one's  position.— 
To  stand  fire,  to  remain  while  being  shot 
at  by  an  enemy  without  giving  way. — To 
stand  trial,  to  sustain  the  trial  or  exami- 
nation of  a  cause.— n.  A  cessation  of  pro- 
gress, motion,  or  activity ;  a  stop ;  a  halt ; 
a  point  or  coudition  beyond  which  no  fur- 
ther progress  is  made;  a  state  of  hesitation 
or  perplexity;  a  place  or  post  where  one 
stands;  a  station;  a  halt  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  an  attack;  a  small  table 
or  frame,  on  or  in  which  articles  may  be 
put  for  support  (an  umbrella  stand),  or  on 
which  goods  may  be  exposed  for  sale  (a 
fruit  stand);  a  place  in  a  town  where  car- 
riages, cabs,  &c,  stand  ready  for  hire;  an 
erection  or  raised  platform  for  spectators 
at  open-air  gatherings. — Stand  of  arms,  a 
musket  or  rifle  with  its  usual  appendages, 
as  a  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  &c.— Standee, 
stan'der,  n,    One  who  stands.— Stander- 
by,  n.  One  that  stands  near;  a  by-stander. 
— Standee- up,  n.   One  who  takes  a  side. 
—Standing,  stan'ding,  p.  and  a.     Per- 
manent; not  temporary;  lasting;  not  transi- 
tory;  stagnant;   not  flowing;   fixed;   not 
movable;  remaining  erect;  not  cut  down.— 
Standing  orders,  regulations  made  by  a  de- 
liberative assembly  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  business  shall  be  conducted  in  it. 
— Standing  rigging,  the  ropes  which  sustain 
the  masts  and  remain  fixed  in  their  posi- 
tion, as  the  shrouds  and  stays.— n.  The  act 
of  one  who  stands;  duration  of  existence 
(a  custom  of  long  standing);  station;  place 
to  stand  in;  power  to  stand;  condition  in 
society;  relative  position;  rank;  reputation. 
— Standlsh,   stan'dish,    n.    [Stand   and 
dish.]    A  case  for  pen  and  ink.— Stand- 
point, n.   A  fixed  point  or  station;  a  basis 
or  fundamental  principle;   a  position  or 
point  of  view  from  which  a  matter  is  con- 
sidered.—Stand-still,  n.    A  standing  at 
rest;  a  stop.— Stand-up,  a.    Applied  to  a 
fight  where  the  combatants  stand  up  man- 
fully to  each  other. 

Standard,  stan'dard,  n.  [From  O.Fr.  estan- 
dart,  estendart  (Fr.  itendard),  from  the 
Teutonic  verb  to  stand  with  suffix  -ard.]  A 
flag'  or  ensign  set  up  and  round  which  men 
rally,  or  under  which  they  unite  for  a  com- 
mon purpose;  a  flag  or  carved  symbolical 
figure,  &c,  erected  on  a  long  pole  or  staff ; 
a  banner;  the  heraldic  standard  is  a  long, 
narrow  pennant  with  a  gold  or  parti-coloured 
fringe;  that  which  is  established  by  com- 
petent authority  as  a  rule  or  measure  of 
quantity;  a  measure  or  weight  by  which 
others  are  to  be  regulated  and  adjusted; 
that  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model 
by  public  opinion,  custom,  or  general  con- 
sent; that  which  serves  as  a  test  or  measure 
(a  standard  of  morality,  or  of  taste);  hort. 
a  tree  or  shrub  which  stands  singly  and  not 
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v    wall   or  siipp..rl  ;    l,nt.   the 

uppi  r  pi  tal  or  banm 

oorolla .  oarp,  am  upi  ighl  In  a  fram  i 

1  ving  as  u 

118  fixed   |,y  com|  I 

■Althorit) .  flxi  d  hort    not  1    1 

«"i  a  u  iii,  .v.  Standard-bearer,  »- 
One  who  bean  ■  standard  Standard* 
!/.«•,  itan'dard  1/.  v  t     To  tan 

dard;  to  maki   In  certain  lixed  or  stai 

Bi/.e.s,  qualiiie.  , 

Stan;;,  *'">iK,  »  iSume  as  D.  stung,  (i. 
itange,  Dan.  stana,  i.-<  1.  ttong,  bar,  beam, 
pole;  from  root,  oi  sting,  stick.]    A  loi 

a  pole;    a  chali  tang,   tO   M 

carried  on  a  pole  in  d<  1 1  Ion,  a  punl  hmenl 
Inflicted  in  former  1  Lmeson  wife  or  husband 
beaters  and  others. 

Stanhope,  atan'hSp,  n.  A  light  two- 
wheeled  carriage  without  a  ton:  M  called 

I  nun  the  gentleman  Stanhope,  for  whom  it 
was  contrived. 

Stank,  stangk,  a,  [O.Fr.  utang,  Pr. . 

from  L.  stagnum,  a  pool.  STAGNATE.]  A 
pool;  a  pond;  a  ditch. 

Stank,  stangk,  old  pret.  of  stink. 

Stannary,  stan'a-ri,  a.  [From  L.  stannum, 
tin.]  Relating  to  the  tin-works.—  Stanmu  n 
courts,  courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
for  the  administration  of  justice  among 
those  connected  with  the  tin-mines.-  u.  A 
tin-mine;  tin-works.— Stanuate,  stan'at, 
n.  A  salt  of  stannic  acid.  —  Stannic, 
stan'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  tin;  containing 
tin  with  valence  foui '.—Stanniferous, 
stan-if'er-us,  a.  Containing  or  affording 
tin.— Stannotype,  stan'0-tlp,  n.  Photog. 
a  picture  taken  on  a  tin-plate.— Stann- 
ous, stan'us,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing tin;  containing  tin  with  valence  two. 

Stanza,  stan'za,  n.  [It.  stanza,  a  stanza, 
abode,  stop,  &c,  from  L.  stans,  stantis,  ppr. 
of  sto,  to  stand.  State.]  A  number  of 
lines  of  poetry  connected  with  each  other, 
and  properly  ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause; 
a  part  of  a  poem  containing  every  variation 
of  measure  in  that  poem,  and  successively 
repeated.— Stanzaic,  stan-za'ik,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  stanzas;  arranged 
as  a  stanza. 

Stapclia,  sta-pe'li-a,  n.  [After  Stapel,  a 
Dutch  botanist.]  A  genus  of  fleshy  Afri- 
can plants  with  beautiful  flowers,  many  of 
which  have  the  odour  of  rotten  flesh. 

Stapes,  sta'pez,  n.  [L.,  a  stirrup.]  Anat. 
the  innermost  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  form. 

Stapbyline,  staf'i-lin,  a.  [Gr.  staphyU,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.]  Mineral,  having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  botryoidal. — 
Staphylococcus,  staf' il-6-kok"us,  n.  [Gr. 
staphyle,  and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  In  bacteria, 
a  form  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  cocci. — 
Staphyloma,  Staphylosls,  staf-i-16'- 
ma,  staf-i-lo'sis,  n.  LGr.  staphyle.]  Pathol. 
a  tumour  or  bulging  out  of  the  eyeball  in 
front. 

Staphyloplasty,  staf'il-o-plas-ti,  n.  [Gr. 
staphyle,  the  uvula,  and  plasso,  to  form.] 
Surg,  the  operation  for  replacing  the  soft 
palate  when  it  has  been  lost.— Staphylo- 
plasties staf'il-o-plas"tik,  a.  Relating  to 
staphyloplasty.— Staphyloraphy,  staf-i- 
lor'a-fi,  n.  [Gr.  staphyle,  and  raphe,  a  su- 
ture.] Surg,  the  operation  of  uniting  a 
cleft  palate. —  Staphylotome,  staf'il-o- 
tom,  n.  Surg,  a  knife  for  operating  upon 
the  uvula  or  palate. —  Staphylotomy, 
staf-i-lot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  staphyle,  and  tome, 
a  cutting.]    Surg,  amputation  of  the  uvula. 

Staple,  sta'pl,  n.  [Same  as  D.  and  G.  stapel, 
a  post,  prop;  so  also  Sw.  stapel,  Dan.  stabel; 
same  root  as  that  of  stamp  and  step.]  Ac- 
cording to  old  usage,  a  settled  mart  or 
market;  an  emporium;  a  town  where  cer- 
tain commodities  were  chiefly  taken  for 
sale;  hence,  the  principal  commodity  grown 
or  manufactured  in  a  country,  district,  or 
town ;  the  principal  element  of  or  ingredient 
in  anything;  the  chief  constituent;  the 
material  or  substance  of  anything ;  raw  or 
unmanufactured  material ;  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  (wool  of  a  long 
or  coarse  staple). — a.  Pertaining  to  or  being 
a  mart  or  staple  for  commodities;  mainly 
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occupying  commercial  enterprise ;  estab- 
Uahea  in  oommeroe  (a  stupie  trade);  ohief; 
principal;  regularly  predated  or  made  tor 
market.— v.t. — stapled,  atapUng.  To  sort,  or 
adjust  the  different  staples  of,  as  wool.— 
Stapler.  Bta'pl  6r,  n.  A  dealer  in  staple 
commodities;  one  employed  in  assorting 
wool  according  to  its  staple. 

Staple,  sta'pl,  n.  [A.Sax.  stapel,  a  prop, 
trestle;  really  same  as  above  word]  A  loop 
of  iron  formed  with  two  points  to  bo  driven 
into  wood  to  bold  a  hook,  pin,  bolt,  &c. 

Star,  star,  n.  [A.Sax.  steon-a,  Sc.  starn, 
lcel.  stjarna,  Goth,  stairno,  D.  ster,  CD. 
sterne,  G.  stern;  cog.  L.  stella  (or  sterula), 
also  astrum,  Gr.  aster,  Armor,  stdrtn,  Skr. 
tard  (for  stdra);  from  root  of  E.  strew,  Skr. 
stri,  to  strew,  from  scattering  light.]  Any 
celestial  body  except  the  sun  and  moon; 
more  strictly,  one  of  those  self-shining 
bodies  constituted  like  the  sun,  situated 
at  immense  distances  from  us,  and  doubt- 
less, like  our  sun,  the  centres  of  systems 
similar  to  our  own,  distinctively  called 
fixed  stars  (as  different  from  planets) ;  one 
of  the  planets  in  astrology,  supposed  to 
have  influence  over  a  person's  life,  hence, 
'You  may  thank  your  stars';  that  which 
resembles  a  star;  a  figure  with  points  radi- 
ating like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  an  orna- 
mental figure  rayed  like  a  star  worn  upon 
the  breast  to  indicate  rank  or  honour;  a 
radiated  mark  in  writing  or  printing;  an 
asterisk,  thus,  *:  used  as  a  reference  to  a 
note  in  the  margin  or  to  fill  a  blank  in 
writing  or  printing  where  letters  or  words 
are  omitted;  a  person  of  brilliant  qualities; 
a  brilliant  theatrical  or  operatic  performer. 
—v.t.— starred,  starring.  To  set  or  adorn 
with  stars;  to  bespangle.— v.i.  To  shine  as 
a  star;  to  appear  as  an  actor  in  a  provincial 
theatre  among  inferior  players.  —  Star- 
anise,  n.  A  Chinese  plant,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  the  East. — 
Star-apple,  n.  A  West  Indian  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  an  apple.  —  Star- 
chamber,  n.  [So  called  because  the  roof 
was  ornamented  with  stars.]  A  former 
English  court  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction which  inflicted  often  arbitrary  and 
cruel  punishments.  It  was  abolished  by 
statute  16  Charles  I.— Star-crossed,  a. 
Not  favoured  by  the  stars;  ill-fated.  (Shah.) 
— Star-Ash,  n.  A  marine  animal  (one  of  the 
Echinodermata)  which  has  the  form  of  astar, 
with  five  or  more  rays  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tral disc— Star-gazer,  n.  One  who  gazes 
at  the  stars;  an  astrologer.— Star-gazing, 
to.  The  act  or  practice  of  observing  the  stars 
with  attention;  astrology.— Starless,  star'- 
les,  a.  Having  no  stars  visible  or  no  star- 
light.—Starlight,  starlit,  n.  The  light 
proceeding  from  the  stars.— a.  Lighted  by 
the  stars.— Starlike,  starTik,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  star;  bright;  lustrous.— Starlit, 
star'lit,  a.  Lighted  by  stars.— Star-nose, 
n.  A  North  American)  mole  with  star-like 
rays  at  the  extremity  of  its  muzzle.— 
Starred,  stard,  p.  and  a.  Studded  or 
adorned  with  stars;  influenced  by  the  stars 
(ill-starred);  marked  with  a  star  to  indicate 
importance.— Starry,  st'a'ri,  a.  Abound- 
ing with  stars;  adorned  with  stars;  consist- 
ing of  or  proceeding  from  stars;  stellar; 
resembling  stars;  stellate.— Starriness, 
sta'ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  starry.— 
Star-Shell,  n.  A  shell  containing  a  num- 
ber of  stars  that  ignite  and  make  a  display 
when  the  shell  bursts,  serving  to  reveal  the 
position  of  the  enemy.— Star-shoot,  n. 
Same  as  Nostoc.  —  Star-spangled,  a. 
Spotted  with  stars.— Star-stone,  n.  A 
rare  variety  of  sapphire  which,  when  cut, 
presents  a  starlike  reflection  of  light.  — 
Star-wort,  star'wert,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  British  plants,  some  of  them  of 
the  chick-weed  genus. 

Starboard,  star'bord,  n.  [A.Sax.  stedr- 
bord,  that  is,  steer-board,  from  stedran,  to 
steer,  the  old  rudder  being  a  kind  of  large 
oar  used  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship. 
Steer.]  Naut.  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
ship  looking  towards  the  stem  or  prow: 
opposed  to  port  or  old  larboard. — a.  Per- 
taining to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship; 
being  or  lying  on  the  right  side. 
Starch,  starch,  n.    [A  softened  form  of 
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stark,  stiff,  strong;  lit.  stuff  that  makes 
stiff.  Stark.]  A  substance  universally 
diffused  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  forin- 
[ng  the  greater  part  of  all  farinaceous  sub- 
stances; this  substance  as  prepared  for 
commerce,  chiefly  extracted  from  wheat 
Hour  or  potatoes,  and  employed  for  stiffen- 
ing linen  or  other  cloth;  fig.  stiffness  of 
a  person's  behaviour  or  manner.— v.t.  To 
stiffen  with  starch.— Starched,  starcht, 
p.  and  a.  Stiffened  with  starch ;  stiff ;  pre- 
cise ;  formal.  —  Starchcdness,  starcht'- 
nes,  n.  Starcher,  starch'er,  n.  One  who 
starches.— Starchlly,  st&r'chi-li,  adv.  In 
a  starchy  manner;  with  stiffness  of  manner. 
— Starchiness,  star'chi-nes,  n.  Stiffness 
of  manner;  preciseness.— Starch-sugar. 
n.  Glucose.— Starchy,  star'chi,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  starch ;  resembling  starch ;  stiff ; 
formal  in  manner. 

Stare,  star,  v.i.— stared,  staring.  [A.Sax. 
starian,  to  stare,  to  gaze;  D.  and  L.G. 
star  en,  G.  starren,  lcel.  stara;  lit.  to  look 
fixedly,  the  root  being  that  of  G.  and  Sw. 
starr,  stiff,  fixed,  E.  stark,  stiff,  strong.] 
To  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide  open;  to  gaze, 
as  in  admiration,  surprise,  horror,  impu- 
dence, &c— v.t.  To  affect  or  abash  by  gazing 
at;  to  look  earnestly  or  fixedly  at.— To  stare 
in  the  face,  (fig.)  to  be  before  the  eyes,  or 
undeniably  evident.— n.  The  act  of  one  who 
stares.— Starer,  sta'rer,  n.  One  who  stares 
or  gazes.  —  Staring,  sta'ring,  a.  Gazing 
fixedly;  fixed.  — adv.  Staringly;  so  as  to 
stare  wildly  (stark,  staring  mad).  —  Sta- 
ringly, sta'ring-li,  adv.  In  a  staring 
manner;  with  fixed  look. 
Stare,  star,  n.  [A.Sax.  steer,  lcel.  stari, 
Sw.  stare,  G.  staar.]  A  starling. 
Stark,  stark,  a.  [A.Sax.  stearc,  stiff,  hard; 
G.  and  Sw.  stark,  D.  sterk,  lcel.  sterkr; 
akin  G.  starr,  stiff;  E.  stare.  Starch  is  a 
softened  form.]  Stiff;  rigid,  as  in  death; 
strong;  rugged;  powerful;  mere;  pure; 
downright  (stark  nonsense).— adv.  Wholly; 
entirely  (stark  mad,  stark  naked).— Stark- 
ly, stark'li,  adv.  In  a  stark  manner. 
Starling,  star'ling,  n.  [Dim.  of  stare,  a 
starling.  Stare.]  An  insessorial  bird  of  a 
family  allied  to  the  crows,  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe,  capable  of  being  taught 
to  whistle  tunes  and  even  to  speak. 
Start,  start,  v.i.  [O.E.  sterte,  sturte,  stirte; 
not  in  A.Sax.  or  lcel.;  allied  to  D.  storten, 
Dan.  styrte,  G.  stiirzen,  to  rush,  to  spring.] 
To  move  suddenly  and  spasmodically;  to 
make  a  sudden  and  involuntary  motion  of 
the  body,  caused  by  surprise,  pain,  or  any 
sudden  feeling;  to  shrink;  to  wince;  to 
make  a  sudden  or  unexpected  change  of 
place;  to  spring  up;  to  change  condition 
at  once;  to  set  out;  to  commence  a  course, 
as  a  race,  a  journey,  or  the  like;  to  shift 
or  spring  from  a  fixed  position;  to  be  dis- 
located.—To  start  after,  to  set  out  in  pursuit 
of;  to  follow. — To  start  against,  to  become 
a  candidate  in  opposition  to ;  to  oppose. — 
To  start  up,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat; 
to  come  suddenly  into  notice. — v.t.  To 
rouse  suddenly  from  concealment;  to  cause 
to  flee  or  fly  (to  start  a  hare);  to  begin;  to 
set  agoing;  to  originate  (to  start  an  enter- 
prise, a  newspaper);  to  cause  to  jump  from 
its  place;  to  make  to  lose  its  hold  (to  start 
a  nail);  to  dislocate.— n.  A  sudden  involun- 
tary twitch,  spring,  or  motion,  caused  by 
surprise,  fear,  pain,  &c;  a  sudden  change 
of  place ;  a  quick  movement ;  a  bursting 
forth;  a  sally;  a  spasmodic  effort;  a  begin- 
ning of  action  or  motion;  the  setting  of 
something  agoing;  first  motion  from  a 
place,  first  motion  in  a  race;  the  outset.— 
To  get  or  have  the  start,  to  be  beforehand 
with  another;  to  get  ahead:  with  of.  — 
Starter,  star'ter,  n.  One  who  starts;  one 
who  sets  out;  pne  who  sets  persons  or 
things  in  motion. —  Starting-place,  n. 
A  place  at  which  a  start  is  made.— Start- 
lllg-polnt,  n.  The  point  from  which 
anything  starts;  the  point  of  departure.— 
Starting-post,  n.  A  post  from  which 
competitors  in  a  race  start. 
Startle,  Btar'tl,  v.i.  —  startled,  startling. 
[Dim.  of  start.]  To  move  with  a  start  or 
spasmodically;  to  start.— v.t.  To  excite  by 
sudden  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension; 
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to  alarm.— n.   A  start  of  alarm     Sfui-t- 
liiitf,  start/ling,   p.  and   "     Such 
Btartle  with    fear    or  surprise;    ulari 
shocking.    Starlllngly, 
In  a  startling  manner.    Start-up,]  H 
upstart,    (ahak.) 

Starve,  Btarv,  v.i.    starved,  sta\ 

Sax.  steorfati,  to  perish  of  him 
L.G.  starven,  D.  stervm,  <i.  sti-rb 
To  perish  with  or  suffer 
hunger;  to  suffer  from  want;  to  ] 
suffer  extremely  from  cold;  to  b 
to  it  through  want  of  any! bin. 
kill  or  distress  with  hunger;  to  subdui 
famine;  to  destroy  by  want;  to  kill,  al 
or  destroy  with  cold;  to  deprive  ol  fores  or 
vigour.  —  Starvation,    Btar  1 
[One  of  those  words  which  ha\ 
termination  tacked  on  to  an  Anglo  R 
base;  comp.  flirtation,  talkative,  run' 
&c]   The  state  of  starving  or  being  stu 
a  suffering  extremely  from  cold  or 
food.— Starveling,  starv'ling,  a.  1 1 
lean;  pining  with  want.—  n.  An  an 
plant  that  is  thin  and  weak  through  want 
of  nutriment. 


Heraldic  term 
plied  to  animals  when  standing  still  wiu, 
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Statant,  sta'tant,  a 
plied  to  animals  wh« 
all  four  feet  on  the  ground 

State,  stat,  n.  [O.Fr.  estat,  state,  condition 
&c.  (Fr.  itat);  from  L.  status,  state,  p 
tion,  from  sto,  to  stand  (seen  also  in  stai 
status,  statue,  stage,  rest,  arrest,  constant, 
extant,  &c).  Stand.]  Condition  as  de 
termined  by  whatever  circumstances.;  the 
condition  or  circumstances  of  a  being  01 
thing  at  any  given  time;  situation;  pofi 
tion;  rank,  condition,  or  quality;  royal  01 
gorgeous  pomp ;  appearance  of  greatness 
dignity;  grandeur;  a  certain  division  of  tht 
community  partaking  in  the  govemmem 
of  their  country ;  an  estate  (of  the  realm) 
a  whole  people  united  into  one  body  politic 
a  commonwealth;  the  power  wielded  bj 
the  government  of  a  country;  the  civi 
power  (the  union  of  church  and  state) ;  om 
of  the  commonwealths  or  bodies  politi« 
which  together  make  up  a  federal  republii 
(When  state  is  used  adjectivally,  or  as  th< 
first  element  in  a  compound,  it  denote 
public,  or  what  belongs  to  the  communit; 
or  body  politic,  as  state  affairs,  state  policy 
—v.t. — stated,  stating.  To  express  the  par 
ticulars  of;  to  set  down  in  detail;  to  expiaii 
particularly;  to  narrate;  to  recite.— State 
l>all,  n.  A  ball  given  by  a  soverei- 
ball  at  a  palace.  —  State-barge,  n.  A 
royal  barge;  a  barge  of  state.— State-bed 
n.  An  elaborately  decorated  bed.— State 
carriage,  ft.  The  carriage  of  a  prince  0  | 
sovereign,  used  when  he  appears  public!; 
in  state.— State-craft,  n.  The  art  0 
conducting  state  affairs;  statesmanship- 
State-criminal,  n.  One  who  commit 
an  offence  against  the  state;  a  politica 
offender.  —  Stated,  sta'ted,  a.  Settled 
established;  fixed  (stated  hours  or  times).- 
Statedly,  sta'ted-li,  adv.  At  stated  0 
settled  times;  at  regular  intervals.— State 
house,  n.  The  building  in  which  th< 
legislature  of  a  state  holds  its  sittings 
(United  States.)— Stateltness,  stat'li-nes 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  statelj 
loftiness  of  mien;  dignity.— Stately,  stat 
li,a.  August;  lofty;  majestic;  magnificenl 
—Statement  stat'ment,  n.  The  act  0 
stating;  that  which  is  stated;  a  narrativt 
a  recital;  the  expression  of  a  fact  or  of  a 
opinion.— State-paper,  n.  A  paper  re 
lating  to  the  political  interests  or  goven 
ment  of  a  state.— State-prison,  ».  J 
jail  for  political  offenders  only.  —  State 
prisoner,  n.  One  confined  for  a  politic; 
offence.  —  Stater,  sta'ter,  a.  One  wh  < 
states.— State-room,  n.  A  magnificer 
room  in  a  palace  or  great  house;  an  el 
gantly  fitted  up  cabin,  generally  for  v 
persons,  in  a  steamer.— States-genera! 
n.pl.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  si 
preme  legislature  of  a  country;  the  legisli  l 
tive  assemblies  of  France  before  the  revoh 
tion  of  1789,  and  those  of  the  Netherlands 
—  Statesman,  stats'man,  n.  A  ma, 
versed  in  the  arts  of  government;  a  po 
tician.  —  Statesmanlike,  state'man-ui 
a.  Having  the  manner  or  wisdom  of  s.ate 
men;   worthy   of  or   becoming  a  state 
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U     Statesmanship,    stats'man  ship, 

imlinVul  ions  of  a  statesman;  poli 

\\  skill     state-trial,  n     A  trial  of  a 

for  political  offences. 

«llo,  stat'iks,  n.    |  Fr.  ttatiqw,  from  Or. 

1,    from   stat ikon,    causing    to 
Hand;   twine  root  as  state,  stand.] 
uich  of  ilynainica  winch  ti. 
properties  and   relations  of  foi 
liubnuiu,  tin'  body  upon  which  they  act 
,ni{  in   a  State  Of   rest.     Sec    DYNAMICS, 
,iu\i^     Static,  stat'ik,  a.    Statical. 
statical,  stat   1  k.il,  a,      Pertaining  (o 
or  in  equilibrium;  acting  by 
►re  weight    without    producing    motion 
lire).     Statical  i  lectricity,  elec- 
roduced  by  friction.     Statically, 
I  1  k.il  li.   adv.      In  a  statical   manner; 
nrvliiiK  to  statics. 
Mlon.  st a  shun.  n.   [Vr.  station,  L.  statio, 
from  sto,  to  stand.    Statk.]    The 
■t  or  place  where  anything  stands,  par- 
ularly  where  a  person  habitually  stands 
i>  appointed  to  remain  for  a  time;  post 
I;    situation;    position   or   locality; 
idition  of  life;  social  position;  the  place 
ere  the  police  force  of  any  district  is 
ambled  when  not  on  duty,  a  building 
buildings  on  a  railway  for  the  reception 
Qgers  and  goods  intended  to  be  con- 
ed, and  where  trains  stop;  200/.  and  bot. 
•  peculiar  locality  where   each   species 
turally  occurs.— Military  station,  a  place 
oops  are  regularly  kept  in  garrison. 
Viaval  station,  a  harbour  for  war  vessels, 
ere  there  is  a  dockyard  and  every  re- 
tor  the  repair  of  ships.— v.t.    To 
;ign  a  station  or  position  to;  to  post; 
l  to  take  up  a  post  or  position.— Sta- 
uial.  sta'shon-al,  a.     Pertaining  to  a 
tion.— Stationarlncss,  sta'shon-a-ri- 
*,  n.     The  quality  of  being  stationary; 
tar.— Stationary,  sta'shon-a-ri,  a.   [L. 
tionarius.]    Remaining  in  the  same  sta- 
in or  place;  not  moving;  fixed;  remaining 
the  same  condition. — Stationary  engine, 
steam-engine   in  a  fixed  position;   any 
am-eugine   other  than  a  locomotive. — 
alion •clerk,  n.     A  clerk  at  a  rail- 
»  station.  —  Stationer,   sta'shon-er, 
!  [From  booksellers  originally  having  a 
tion  or  stall  (L.L.  statio)  at  fairs  or  in 
jket-places.]  One  who  sells  paper,  pens, 
iicils,  ink,  and  various  other  materials 
inected  with  writing. — Stationers'  hall, 
t  hall  of  the  London  Stationers'  Company, 
e  Guild  of  Stationers  (i.e.   booksellers 
d  publishers)  of  London  was  fouuded  in 
!3.— Stationery,  sta'shon-er-i,  n.    The 
icles  usually  sold  by  stationers,  as  the 
•ious  materials  employed  in  connection 
h  writing.  —  Stationery  office,   a  public 
108  in  London  which  issues  government 
itionery    and    publishes    official    docu- 
nts.— Station-house,  n.     A  place  of 
est  or  temporary  confinement;  a  police- 
:  tion.— Station-master,  n.  The  official 
charge  of  a  railway  station. 
!•  tislics,  sta-tis'tiks,  n.    [Fr.  statistique, 
m  Gr.  statos,  fixed,  settled,  from  stem 
,-,  to  stand.    State,  Stand.]    A  collec- 
n  of   facts  which  admit  of   numerical 
tenient  and  of  arrangement  in  tables, 
oecially  facts   illustrating   the  physical, 
rial,  moral,  intellectual,  political,  indus- 
il  and   economical   condition   of   com- 
mities  or  classes  of  men;  that  depart- 
nt  of  political  science  which  deals  with 
"h  facts.— Statist,  stat'ist,  n.    A  statis- 
ian.— Statistical,  Statistic,  sta-tis'- 
cal,  sta-tis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  statistics; 
'itaining  statistics.— Statistically,  sta- 
ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  statistical  manner. 
itatistician,   stat-is-tish'an,  n.     One 
sed  in  statistics. 

8  toblast,  sta'to-blast,  n.  [Gr.  statos, 
tiug,  blastos,  a  bud.]  In  freshwater 
yzoa,  an  internally  formed  winter-bud. 

S.tor,  sta'tor.'n.  The  stationary  part  of 
electric  generator  or  motor. 

Otoscope,  stat'6-skop,  n.  [Gr.  statos, 
nding,  and  skopein,  to  view.]  An  instru- 
ct for  registering  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
■ng  machine. 

s  tne,  stat'u,  n.  [Fr.  statue,  L.  statua, 
m  statuo,  to  set,  to  place,  from  stem  of 


<nd.     Statk.)     A  lifelike   n  DTI 
••cniation  of  ■  liiiinaii  figure  or  animal  in 

s a  lolid  Hui'  marble,  bronze. 

Hon.   WOOd;   a  sculptured  cant  or  moulded 

figure  of  tome  -  [as  and  In  the  round 

Squeitrian    statue,  a   statue-   in    which   the 

figure  is  represented  as  seated  on  horse 
back  Stained,  stat'Qd,  a.  Furnished 
with  statue*.      Statuary,  Htm  11  u  n,   n 

I  I,     staiHaita,    the   alt   of    statuary,   slnlua 

II  us,  a    i.it  ii.uy,  from  statua,  11  statue. )  The 

nt  ol  < -aiving  or  making  statues,  a  branoh 
'  itues  regarded  collectively: 
one  that  professes  or  praotises  the 
making  statues.  -Statuesque,  statu 
esk'.  K.  Partaking  of  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  astatue.— SlntncMiiiely, 

esk'li,    odV.       In    a    Bftue*que    manner. 

Statuette,  stat-tt-at',  a,    [Vr.]  a  small 
statue;  ■  statue  smaller  than  nature, 
Stature,  stat'fir,  n.    (L.  statura,  from  sto, 
station,   to  stand,     State.]    The  natural 

height  of  an  animal  body;  bodily  tallness: 
generally  used  of  the  human  body. 

Status,  sta'tus,  n.  [L.  status,  state.  State.] 
Standing  or  position  as  regards  rank  or 
condition;  position  of  affairs.—  Status  quo, 
the  condition  In  which  the  thing  or  things 
were  at  first. 

Statute,  stat'Qt,  n.  [Fr.  statut,  L.  statutum, 
from  statuo,  to  set  up,  to  fix,  to  determine, 
State.]  A  law  proceeding  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state;  an  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state;  especially  one  passed  by  a 
body  of  representatives;  a  written  law;  a 
permanent  rule  or  law  of  a  corporation.— 
Statute  law,  a  statute;  also,  collectively, 
the  enactments  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
in  contradistinction  to  common  law.  — 
v.i.  To  ordain,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
legal  deeds.  (Sco«.)-Statutable.  stat'u- 
ta-bl,  a.  Made  or  introduced  by  statute;  in 
conformity  to  statute.— Statutably,  stat'- 
u-ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
statute.— Statute-book,  n.  A  register  of 
statutes;  the  statute-book,  tie  whole  statutes 
of  a  country.— Statute-roll,  n.  An  en- 
rolled statute.— Statutory,  stat'u-to-ri,  a. 
Enacted  by  statute;  depending  on  statute 
for  its  authority. 

Staunch,  stansh,    Stanch. 

Staurolite,  sta/ro-llt,  n.  [Gr.  stauros,  a 
cross,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]    Cross-stone. 

Stave,  stav,  n.  [From  staff,  through  influ- 
ence of  the  plural  staves.]  A  pole  or  piece 
of  wood  of  some  length;  one  of  the  thin 
narrow  pieces  of  timber  of  which  casks, 
tubs,  buckets,  &c,  areimade;  a  stanza;  a 
verse;  mus.  the  staff. — v.t. — staved,  staving. 
To  break  in  a  stave  or  staves  of,  or  to  break 
a  hole  in  (in  this  sense  pret.  and  pp.  may 
be  stove);  to  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles. 
—To  stave  off,  lit.  to  push  off  with  a  staff ; 
hence,  to  put  off;  to  delay.— Staves,  stavz, 
n.    The  plural  of  staff  as  well  as  of  stave. 

Stavesacre,  stavz'a-ker,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  Gr.  staphisagria.]    Lark-spur. 

Stay,  sta,  v.i.  —  pret.  staid,  stayed ;  ppr. 
staying.  [O.Fr.  estayer,  to  prop,  support, 
keep  steady,  from  O.D.  or  Fl.  staeye,  staede, 
a  prop,  staeden,  to  establish;  akin  to  E. 
stead,  steady.]  To  remain,  continue,  or  be 
in  a  place;  to  abide;  to  dwell;  to  delay;  to 
tarry;  to  be  steady  or  firm;  to  continue  in 
a  state ;  to  remain  ;  to  wait ;  to  forbear  to 
act;  to  stop;  to  come  to  a  stand. — v.t.  To 
prop  or  support  (O.T.);  to  make  to  stop; 
to  stop;  to  cause  to  cease  (to  stay  opera- 
tions); to  delay;  to  keep  back;  to  abide;  to 
wait  for;  to  await. — To  stay  the  stomach,  to 
satisfy  hunger ;  to  satisfy  a  strong  desire. — 
n.  A  continuance  in  a  place;  abode  for  a 
time;  continuance  in  a  state  or  condition; 
stand;  stop;  obstacle;  obstruction;  a  prop; 
a  support;  a  piece  in  some  structure  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  brace  or  tie ;  pi.  a 
kind  of  waistcoat,  stiffened  with  whale- 
bone or  other  material,  worn  by  females, 
sometimes  by  men;  a  bodice;  a  corset:  so 
called  from  the  support  it  gives  to  the 
body.— Stayer,  sta'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stays;  in  sporting  language,  one  who 
holds  out  long  and  steadily.— Staylace, 
sta'las,  n.  A  lace  for  fastening  the  stays  or 
bodice  in  female  dress.  —  Staymaker, 
sta'ma-ker,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to 
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Stead,  ited,  a.   [A.8ax,  steds    D  and  1.  <; 
itsds,  Dan    $ted,  [eel    ttathr,  Goth 
<:    statt,  place,  stead;  from  rool  oi    fand; 
hence,  steady,  tteadJ  •  I    bedstead, 

roads/rait,  homestead,   \e.  I     Plan-   01    loom 
Whlofa    another    had    or    might    I 
Oeded  by  in,  lis,  David  died,  and  Solomon 
reigned   in  his  stead:    hence  1     '■■■  d      / 
stand  a  person  in  stead,  to  Ihj  of  uh<-  or  ad- 
vantage to  him.—  v.t.   To  be  of  uhc  | 
benefit. 
Steadfast,  Htcd'fast,  a.    [Stead,  plaoa  and 
fast;  lit.  firm  in  place.)    Fast  fixed;   firm; 
constant  or  firm    in    resolution;    n 
not  fickle  or  wavering.     Written  Biso  sted- 

/ost.— Steadfastly,  sted'fast-li,  adv.    in 

a  steadfast  manner;  with  fixed  eyes;  firmly. 
SteadfagtUeM.  sted'fast-ni.H,  n.  The 
state  of  being  steadfast;  firmness  of  mind 
or  purpose;  constancy;  resolution. 
Steading,  n.  [Stead. \  A  farm  building, 
a  holding. 

Steady,  sted'i,  a.  [A. Sax.  stedig,  from  stede, 
place  (Stead);  D.  and  Dan.  stadig,  G.  statig, 
constant.]  Firm  in  standing  or  position; 
firmly  fixed;  constant  in  mind  or  pursuit; 
not  fickle;  regular;  constant;  uniform. — 
v.t. — steadied,  steadying.  To  make  steady; 
to  hold  or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling,  or 
falling;  to  support  firmly. — v.i.  To  become 
Bteady;  to  regain  or  maintain  an  upright 
position.— Steadily,  sted'i-li,  adv.  In  a 
steady  manner;  firmly;  steadfastly;  assidu- 
ously; unwaveringly.— Stead  1 11  ess,  sted'- 
i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  steady;  firm- 
ness of  miud  or  purpose;  constancy;  reso- 
lution. 

Steak,  stak,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word: 
Icel.  steik,  Sw.  stek,  a  steak;  perhaps  akin 
to  stick,  as  being  stuck  on  a  spit  to  roast.) 
A  slice  of  beef,  pork,  venison,  &c,  broiled 
or  cut  for  broiling. 

Steal,  stel,  v.t.— pret.  stole,  pp.  stolen  or 
stole.  [A. Sax.  stelan,  to  steal  =  D.  stelen, 
Icel.  stela,  Goth,  stilan,  G.  stthltn,  to  steal; 
same  root  as  Gr.  stereo,  to  deprive,  Skr. 
sttuas,  a  thief.]  To  take  and  carry  away 
feloniously;  to  take  clandestinely  without 
right  or  leave;  to  gain  or  win  by  address 
or  gradual  and  imperceptible  means ;  to 
perform  secretly;  to  try  to  accomplish 
clandestinely  (to  steal  a  look). — To  steal  a 
march  upon,  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
stealthily.  —  v.i.  To  practise  or  be  guilty 
of  theft;  to  withdraw  or  pass  privily;  to 
slip  unperceived;  to  go  or  come  furtively. — 
Stealer,  ste'ler,  n.  One  that  steals;  a 
thief.— Stealing,  ste'ling,  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  steals;  theft.— Stealth,  stelth,  n. 
[Comp.  heal,  health;  till,  tilth.]  The  act  of 
stealing};  a  secret  or  clandestine  method 
of  procedure;  a  proceeding  by  secrecy. — 
Stealthily,  stel'thi-li,  adv.  In  a  stealthy 
manner;  by  stealth.— Steal  tliiuess,  stel'- 
thi-nes,  n.  The  character  of  being  stealthy. 
—Stealthy,  stel'thi,  a.  Done  by  stealth ; 
accompanied  by  efforts  at  concealment; 
done  furtively;  furtive;  sly. 
Steam,  stem,  n.  [A. Sax.  stedm,  steam, 
smoke;  D.  stoom,  Fris.  stoame,  steam;  akin 
L.G.  stum,  drift  of  snow  or  rain.]  The 
vaporous  or  gaseous  substance  into  which 
water  is  converted  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  heat  and  pressure;  the  elastic 
aeriform  fluid  generated  by  heating  water 
to  the  boiling-point  (212°  P.);  popularly,  the 
visible  moist  vapour  which  rises  from  water, 
and  from  all  moist  and  liquid  bodies,  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.— v.i.  To 
give  out  steam  or  vapour;  to  rise  in  a 
vaporous  form;  to  pass  off  in  visible  vapour; 
to  sail  by  the  agency  of  steam.— v.t.  To 
expose  to  steam ;  to  apply  steam  to.  — 
Steam-boat,  n.    A  ship  moved  by  the 
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elastic  power  of  steam  acting  upon  ma- 
chinery. Steam-boiler,  >i.  A  strong 
metallic  vessel  of  Iron  or  steel  plates  rived  ■>[ 

together,  l&whldh  water  li  oonverted  Into 

■team  for  supplying  steam-engines,  &o. — 
Steam-car,  n.  A  car  drawn  or  driven 
by  steam  power.  Stram-carrlauc,  n. 
A  locomotive  engine  adapted  to  work  on 
common  roads;  a  road  steamer.--  Steaill- 
caslug,  Steam-jacket,  n.  A  vacuity 
surrounding  any  vessel,  and  into  which 
steam  may  be  admitted,  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation.  —  Steam-chamber, 
Stea m-rooin.  n.  A  division  or  compart- 
ment in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  above 
the  water,  whence  steam  is  conducted  to  the 
engine.  Steaili-cbcst,  Stcaill-dome, 
«.  A  box  or  chamber  above  a  steam-boUer 
to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  steam,  and  from 
whence  it  passes  to  the  engine.— Steam- 
crane,  n.  A  crane  worked  by  steam.  — 
Steam-cugluc,  n.  An  engine  in  which 
the  elastic  or  expansive  force  of  steam  is 
made  available  as  a  source  of  motive  power 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  loco- 
motion.— Steamer,  ste'mer,  n.  A  steam- 
ship; a  road-steamer;  a  fire-engine  the 
pumps  of  which  are  worked  by  steam;  a 
Tessel  in  whichjarticles  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam.— Steam-gauge,  n.  A 
gauge  attached  to  a  boiler  to  indicate  the 
pressure  of  steam ;  a  pressure-gauge.  — 
Steam-governor,  n.  The  governor  of  a 
steam-engine.— Steam-hammer,  n.  A 
heavy  hammer  operated  by  steam. — Stea- 
111  i  1 1  ess,  ste'mi-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
steamy.  —  Steam-launch,  n.  A  large 
kind  of  boat  propelled  by  steam. — Steam- 
navigation,  n.  The  propulsion  of  boats 
and  vessels  by  steam;  the  art  of  navigating 
steam-vessels.  —  Steam-packet,  n.  A 
packet  or  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  and 
running  between  certain  ports. — Steam- 
plough,  11.  A  plough  or  gang  of  ploughs 
worked  by  a  steam-engine.  —  Steam- 
power,  n.  The  power  of  steam  mechani- 
cally applied.— Steam-press,  n.  A  press 
actuated  by  steam-power;  a  printing-press 
worked  by  steam.  —  Steam-propeller, 
n.  A  screw-propeller.  —  Steam-ship, 
Steam-vessel,  n.  A  ship  propelled  by 
steam. — Steam-tilt,  n.  A  tilt-hammer 
driven  by  steam.  —  Steam-tug,  n.  A 
small  steamer  used  for  towing  ships. — 
Steam-turbine,  n.  A  machine  for  con- 
verting the  energy  of  steam  into  mechanical 
energy  of  rotation,  by  causing  the  steam  to 
impinge  on  blades  fitted  to  a  drum  free  to 
rotate.— Steam-whistle,  n.  A  device 
connected  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  made  to  sound  by  the  steam  passing 
through.— Steamy,  ste'mi,  a.  Consisting 
of  or  abounding  in  steam;  vaporous;  misty. 
Steapsln,  ste-ap'sin,  n.  [Gr.  stear,  fat, 
hapto,  I  grasp.]  A  ferment  in  the  gastric 
juice  that  acts  on  fats. 
Stearine,  Stearin,  stg'a-rin,  n.  [Gr. 
stear,  fat.]  The  chief  ingredient  of  suet 
and  tallow,  or  the  harder  ingredient  of 
animal  fats,  oleine  being  the  softer  one. — 
Stearic,  ste-ar'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  stea- 
rine.— Stearic  acid,  an  acid  abundant  in 
fats. 

Steatite,  ste'a-tit,  n.  [Fr.  stdatite,  from  Gr. 
stear,  steatos,  fat,  tallow.]  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  magnesia  and  alumina,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  polishing 
marble,  in  the  composition  of  crayons, 
&c;  soap-stone.— Steatitic,  ste-a-tit'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  steatite. 

Steatoma,  ste-a-to'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  stear, 
fat.]  A  wen  or  encysted  tumour  containing 
matter  like  suet. 

Steatopygous,  ste-a-top'i-gus,  a.  [Gr. 
stear,  fat,  smd  pyge,  buttocks.]  Having  an 
accumulation  of  fat  on  the  buttocks. 

Stedfast,  sted'fast.    See  Steadfast. 

Steed,  sted,  n.  [A.Sax.  sted,  steda,  a'steed; 
akin  to  stud;  from  stem  of  stand.]  A  horse; 
a  horse  for  state  or  war :  a  word  used  chiefly 
in  poetry  and  poetical  or  picturesque  prose. 

Steel,  stel,  n.  [A.Sax.  stdl,  style,  steel  = 
L.G.D.  and  Dan.  staal,  Icel.  stdl,  G.  stahl, 
O.G.  stahal;  root  probably  that  of  stick, 
stake,  steak,  &c]  Iron  combined  with  a 
small  portion  of  carbon,  capable  of  showing 


great  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  used  in 
forming  various  kinds  of  instruments,  edge 
tools,  spring!,  fid.,Ji(f.  a  weapon,  atsaKword, 
Bpear,  &c;  a  kind  of  steel  file  for  ■barpi  □ 
ing  knivoR;  a  piece  of  steel  for  striking 
sparks  from  flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  mail' ; 
used  to  typify  extreme  hardness;  sternness; 
rigour  (a  heart  of  steel).—  a.  Made  of  steel; 
resembling  steel;  unfeeling;  rigorous.—  v. t. 
To  overlay,  point,  or  edge  with  steel;  to 
make  hard  or  stubborn;  to  render  insensible 
or  obdurate  (to  steel  one's  heart  against 
mercy).— Steel-bronze,  n.  An  alloy  of 
about  90  parts  copper  to  10  parts  tin,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  steel,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  cannon.— Steel-clad,  a. 
Clad  with  steel  mail  or  armour.— Steel- 
engraving,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  upon 
steel-plates;  an  impression  or  print  from 
an  engraved  steel-plate.  —  Steellncss, 
stel'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  steely ; 
great  hardness.  —  Steeling,  stel'ing,  n. 
The  welding  of  a  piece  of  steel  on  that  part 
of  a  cutting  instrument  which  is  to  receive 
the  edge;  the  covering  of  a  metal  plate  (as 
an  engraved  copper-plate)  with  steel  by 
voltaic  electricity  to  render  it  more  durable. 
—Steel-pen,  n.  A  pen  made  of  steel. — 
Steel-plate,  n.  A  plate  or  broad  piece 
of  steel;  a  plate  of  polished  steel  on  which 
a  design  is  engraved;  the  print  taken  from 
such  plate.— Steely,  stel'i,  a.  Made  of  or 
resembling  steel;  hard;  stubborn.— Steel- 
yard, stel'yard,  n.  [Apparently  from  steel 
and  yard,  but  old  forms  of  the  name  make 
this  doubtful,  though  the  real  origin  is  not 
clear.]  An  instrument  for  weighing  bodies, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  lever  of  unequal 
arms,  the  body  to  be  weighed  being  applied 
at  the  shorter  arm,  while  a  weight  is  made 
to  balance  the  body  by  being  moved  along 
the  longer  arm  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  fulcrum. 

Steenbok,  sten'bok  or  stan'bok,  n.  [D. 
steen,  stone,  and  bole,  a  buck.]  A  species  of 
antelope  of  South  Africa. 
Steenkirk,  sten'kirk,  n.  A  kind  of  cravat, 
carelessly  worn,  to  commemorate  its  hurried 
adoption  by  the  French  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk  in  1692. 

Steep,  step,  a.  [A.Sax.  stedp,  high,  steep; 
Icel.  steypthr,  high;  probably  allied  to 
stoop,  and  signifying  literally  sinking  down 
abruptly.  Steeple  is  a  derivative.]  Ascend- 
ing or  descending  with  great  inclination  (as 
a  roof,  a  slope);  precipitous  (hill,  rock,  &c). 
— n.  A  precipitous  place;  a  bold  projecting 
rock;  a  precipice.— Steepen,!  ste'pn,  v.i. 
To  become  steep.— Steeply,  stepli,  adv. 
In  a  steep  manner ;  with  steepness ;  pre- 
cipitously.—Steepness,  step'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  steep ;  precipitousness.  — 
Steepy.t  ste'pi,  a.    Steep  or  precipitous. 

Steep,  step,  v.t.  [Same  asD.  andG.  stippen, 
Fris.  stiepen,  to  dip,  to  steep;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  steep,  adjective.]  To  soak  in 
a  liquid;  to  macerate;  to  extract  the  es- 
sence of  by  soaking:  often  used  figuratively 
(steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery). — n.  Some- 
thing that  is  steeped  or  used  in  steeping; 
that  in  which  thingsaresteeped.— Steeper, 
ste'per,  n.  One  who  steeps;  a  vessel  in 
which  things  are  steeped. 

Steeple,  ste'pi,  n.  [A.Sax.  stipel,  stypel,  a 
steeple,  a  tower;  L.G.  stipel,  a  pillar;  Icel. 
stopull,  a  steeple;  allied  to  steep.]  A  lofty 
erection  attached  to  a  church,  town-house, 
or  other  edifice,  and  generally  intended  to 
contain  its  bells;  a  tower  surmounted  by 
a  spire.— Steeple-chase,  n.  A  horse-race 
across  country  in  which  obstacles  have  to  be 
jumped  as  they  come  in  the  way:  so  called 
because  originally  a  church  steeple  or  other 
conspicuous  object  served  as  a  goal.  — 
Steeple-chaser,  n.  One  who  rides,  or 
the  horse  ridden,  in  steeple -chases.  — 
Steepled,  ste'pld,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
steeple ;  having  steeples.— Steeple-jack, 
«.  A  man  employed  to  repair  steeples,  tall 
chimneys,  &c. 

Steer,  ster,  n.  [A.Sax.  stedr—T).  and  G. 
stier,  Icel.  stjdrr,  Goth,  stiur,  a  steer,  a 
bull;  same  root  as  Skr.  sthttra,  strong,  and 
akin  to  L.  taurus,  Gr.  tauros  (for  stauros),  a 
bull.]  A  young  male  of  the  common  ox  or 
ox  kind. 


Steer,  ster,  v.t.    [A. Sax.  tte&ran,  ntyran  \ 

llde,     steer;      Dan       -h/ir,      lee] 

r.lrinrii,    to   steer,    Goth.    StilUJtljl,    tO  SSUJ 

lish;   same  root  as  <!r.   $tauro»,  a  *takn 
To  direct  and  govern  the  course 
movements    of    the    helm;    to   en 
govern;  to  direct;  to  guide.— -V.I    I 
a  vessel  liy  the  helm;  to  dii 
at  Bea;  to  take  a  course  at  the  dn 
the  helm  ;  Jig.  to  take  or  pursue  a  course  i 
life.— Steerage,  ster'aj,  n.    The  steerir 
of  a  ship;  the  hinder  or  stern  part  of  a  thi 
that  part  of  a  ship  allotted  to  thi 
class  of  passengers.— Steernu«'.\i;n 
Naut.  that  forward  movement  of  a  ih 
which  enables  the  helm  to  act.— Htceri  n 
wheel,  n.  The  wheel  by  which 
of  a  ship  is  governed.— Steersman 
man,  u.    One  that  steers;  the  helmsman  < 
a  ship. 

Steeve,  stev,  v.i.  [Akin  to  stiff;  oomp.  1 
stevig,  stiff,  firm.]  Naut.  to  pro] 
the  bows  at  an  angle  instead  of  borlso 
tally:  said  of  a  bowsprit.— n.  Naut.  u 
angle  which  the  bowsprit  makes  with  t 
horizon. 

Stefan's  law.     The  law  that  the  tot 
radiation  from  a  black  body  is  proportio 
to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  tei 
perature. 

Steganographist,    steg-a-nog'ra-flst, 
[Gr.  steganos,  secret,  and  grapho,  to  writ 
One  who   practises  the  art  of  writing 
cipher.— Steganograpby,  steg-a-nog'r 
fi,  n.    The  art  of  writing  in  cipher;  crypt 
graphy. 

Steganopodous,  steg-a-nop'o-dus,  a.  [G 
stegnos,  covered,  pous,  podos,  foot.]  Omit 
having  all  four  toes  webbed,  as  the  ganii 
and  pelican. 

StegUOSiS,  steg-no'sis,  n.  [Gr.  stegnui 
from  stegnos,  tight,  costive.]  Constipatio 
— Stegnotic,  steg-not'ik,  a.  Tending 
render  costive,  or  to  diminish  discharges. 
Steinbock,  stin'bok,  n.  [That  is,  sto 
buck.]  The  German  name  of  the  ibex. 
Stela,  Stele,  ste'la,  stele,  n.  pi.  Steli 
ste'le.  [Gr.  stele,  a  post,  an  upright  stot 
from  stem  sta,  to  stand.]  A  small  coltui 
without  base  or  capital,  serving  as  a  mou 
ment,  a  milestone,  and  the  like;  a  sepi 
chral  slab  or  column.— Stelene,  ste'len, 
Resembling  or  used  as  a  stela;  columnar. 
Steli,  t  stel,  v.t.  [Same  as  D.  and  G.  stelk 
to  set,  to  place;  akin  stall.]  To  fix;  to  si 
(Shak.)— Stell-net,  n.  A  net  stretch 
out  by  stakes  into,  and  sometimes  qm 
across,  the  channel  of  a  river.  {Scot.) 
Stellar,  Stellary,  steller,  steller-i, 
[L.  stellaris,  from  stella,  a  star.  Stai 
Pertaining  to  stars;  starry;  full  of  sta 
set  withstars.— Stellate,  Stellated,  stt 
lat,  stel'la-ted,  a.  [L.  stellatus.]  Re?e 
bling  a  star;  radiated;  bot.  arranged  in  t 
form  of  a  star.— Stelliferous,  stel-lif 
us,  a.  Having  or  abounding  with  stars 
Stelliform,  stel'li-form,  a.  Like  a  st: 
radiated.— Stellular,  Stellulate,  stt 
u-ler,  stel'u-lat,  a.  [L.  stellula,  dim. 
stella,  a  star.]  Having  the  appearance 
little  stars;  nat.  hist,  having  marks  rese 
bling  stars. 

Stem,  stem,  n.  [A.Sax.  stemn,  for  tta 
stefn,  a  stem;  Icel.  stofn,  stomn,  I 
stamme,  D.  stam,  G.  stamm:  ultinmt 
from  root  of  stand.  Stem,  of  a  ship, 
closely  allied.]  The  principal  body  of 
tree,  shrub,  or  plant  of  any  kind;  the  fi 
part  which  supports  the  branches;  the 
cending  axis,  as  opposed  to  the  root 
descending  axis;  the  stalk;  also.apedunc 
pedicel,  or  petiole  or  leaf -stem;  the  st< 
of  a  family;  a  race  or  generation  of  p 
genitors;  anything  resembling  the  stem 
a  plant;  mus.  the  vertical  line  added  to  ' 
head  of  a  note.— Stem-leaf,  n.  A  1 
growing  from  the  stem.—  Steniless,  Fte 
les,  a.  Having  no  stem;  acaulous.— Stel 
let,  stem'let,  n.  A  small  or  young  steir 
Stem,  stem,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  stemni,  stai 
stafn,  the  stem  of  a  ship;  A.Sax.  stefn, 
Steven,  a  prow.  See  Stem  above.]  A  cur 
piece  of  timber  or  combination  of  jjiece; 
which  the  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  urn 
at  the  fore  end;  the  prow;  the  forward  p 
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I  a  vessel.— From  stem  to  stern,  from  one 
sliiji  to  tin  other,     v  t.     stt  mmtd, 

IIKll.i'    WilJ 

■wimming;    to  pn   i    forward  through; 
iliwh  UK'oiist  with  i  lit 

.  in     tarn,  v.t.  [Iool.  strmma,  Sw.  stdtmma, 

.   to  bank   up  ;   |u  i  h.i) '■■ 
si, ithp.  ]     To  dam   up;   to  stop;   to 

Uok,  as  ii  stream  or  moving  foroe, 
>  niiii.'iui   stem's  ta,  n  pi.    |<;r  stsmma, 
reath,  a  garland,  from  stephS. 

i«.l    The  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes  of 
leots,  spiaei 
viuplc.  item'pl,  r».  [G..s/rwij>t/;  akl 

\Ii  <Miig,   one   of   tilt'  cross  bars  oi 
i  11  mine,  in  some  places 
>ring  M  ladd 

vncli.  steash,  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
ttenc,  E.  st ink.)  An  ill  smell;  a 
Stench-Crap,  ».    Same  as  stiiik- 

vncll.  Bten'sil,  n.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr. 
o  support,  a  stencil  forming  a  guide 
support  in  making  letters,  &c,  from  L. 
,  to  staud.l  A  thin  plate  of  metal, 
ther,  or  other  material,  which  has  a 
dam  Out  through  it,  and  which  is  laid 
t  on  a  surface  and  brushed  over  with 
lour  so  as  to  mark  the  surface  below.— 
I.  —  stencilled,  stencilling.  To  form  by 
ans  of  u  .stencil;  to  paint  or  colour  with 
ucils.— Stenciller,  sten'sil-er,  k.  One 
Lo  works  or  paints  in  figures  with  a 
mO.— Stencil-plate,  n.    A  stencil. 

Miographt  steu'6-graf,  v.t.  [Gr.  stenos, 
-se,  narrow,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  To 
ite  or  represent  by  shorthand. — n.  A 
iting  in  shorthand.  —Stenographer, 
enographist,  ste-nog'ra-fer,  ste-nog'- 
flst,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  art 
shorthand  writing.  —  Stenographic. 
enoffraphical,  sten-o-graf'ik,  sten-o- 
if'i-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to  stenography  or 
nthand;  expressed  in  shorthand.— Ste- 
tgraphy,  ste-nog'ra-fi,  n.  A  generic 
m  which  embraces  every  system  of  short- 
ad. 

Snophy lions,  ste-nof'i-lus  or  sten-o-fil'- 
a.  [Gr.  stenos,  narrow,  and  phyllon,  a 
Jf.J    But.  having  narrow  leaves. 

!*  ttosls,  sten-6'sis,  n.  [Gr.  stenos,  narrow.] 
d.  the  narrowing  of  a  channel  or  aperture. 

Sntorian,  sten-to'ri-an,  a.  [From  Sten- 
;  a  Greek  herald  celebrated  for  his 
■verful  voice.l  Extremely  loud  or  power- 
:  (a  stentorian  voice);  able  to  utter  a  very 
d  sound. 

8;p,  step,  v.t. — stepped,  stepping,  [A.  Sax. 
.opan,  to  step;  O.Fris.  steppa,  O.Sax. 
.tpan,  D.  and  L.G.  stappen,  to  step;  A.Sax. 
foe,  D.  stap,  G.  stapfe,  a  step.  Stamp 
rallied,  and  staple  is  from  same  root.] 
I  move  the  leg  and  foot  in  walking;  to 
I'ance  or  recede  by  a  movement  of  the 
:>t  or  feet;  to  go;  to  walk;  especially,  to 
I  a  little  distance  and  with  a  limited 
!T>ose  (to  step  aside);  to  advance  or  come 
i  it  were  by  chance  or  suddenly  (to  step 
:,o  an  inheritance).  —  To  step  aside,  to 
Ik  to  a  little  distance;  to  deviate  from 
I  right  path;  to  err.— To  step  out,  to  in- 
iase  the  length,  but  not  the  rapidity  of 
I  step.— v.t.  To  set  (the  foot)t;  naut.  to 
.'  the  foot  of,  as  of  a  mast;  to  erect  in 
idiness  for  setting  sail. — n.  A  pace;  an 
ranee  made  by  one  removal  of  the  foot 
walking;  one  remove  in  ascending  or  de- 
eding a  stair;  the  distance  between  the 
It  in  walking  or  running;  a  small  space 
'distance;  a  grade  in  progress  or  rank; 
iorward  move;  a  higher  grade  of  rank; 
lot  or  impression  of  the  foot ;  footprint; 
It;  manner  of  walking;  sound  of  the 
It;  footfall;  a  proceeding;  one  of  a  series 

•  proceedings;  measure  (to  take  steps  in 
matter) ;  a  foot-piece  for  ascending  or 
<  cending  from  a  carriage ;  the  round  of 
udder;  pi.  a  self-supporting  ladder  with 
1  steps;  a  step-ladder:  much  used  in- 
«>rs;  naut.  a  block  or  a  solid  piece  sup- 
Iting  the  heel  of  a  mast. — Step  by  step, 

•  a  gradual  and  regular  process;  gradu- 
»'•;  keeping  pace.— Step-ladder,  n.  A 
)  table  ladder  usually  having  flat  steps, 
J I  its  own  means  of  support  attached. — 
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Stepper  <  >nr    win.    itepfr    one 

t  hat  oi   had  :  often  ti| 

Ate  pplng-sfonc,  ii   A 

Moii.  m  oi  in  .i  '<u . i •  1 1 1 ■  >■  pit 

l>.  ep  i  h  •  tin  .ii  y  in  cross!  ni     an  aid  by 
« blob  an  end  may  !»■  accompli 
object  gained;  an  aasiatance  to  progreat. 
Stepbrother.  Bter/bnrra  ar.  n     I  in  this. 
iimi  following  wordi  step   is  A  i 
I. .  i  .-././'.  I »  andG  >ti</-,  a  prefix  oi  douot 
ful  origin.  |  Abr  i  ber*s 

or  stepmol  by  a  former  win  a 

band.  Stepchild,  step'ohlld,  e  Theohlld 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  oi 
husband  Stepdaughter,  step'da  ter,  n, 
The  daughtei  of  a  husband  ox  wire  bj  ■ 
formi  i    buaband      M<  iilallnr 

step'fa  M!ci,  n.  A  mother's  second  or  sub- 
sequent buaband  Stepmother,  step' 
niuiii  cr.   ;/.     A   father's  second  or   BUbei 

<pi. nt  wife.    step-parent,  ".    a 
tather  or  stepmother,    stepsister,  step 

r,   n.     A  Stepfather's  or   Bti 
daughter  by  a  former  wife  or  huBhand.— 
Stepton,  sd  p'sun,  n.    The  sou  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

Steppe,  step,  n.  [G.  steppe,  Itus.  step,/',  a 
steppe.]  A  name  applied  to  those  exten- 
sive plains  which  stretch  across  the  south- 
east of  European1  Russia,  round  the  shorts 
of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  occupy 
the  low  lands  of  Siberia. 

Stercornceous,  ster-ko-ra'shus,  a.  [L. 
stercus,  stercoris,  dung.]  Pertaining  to  dung, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature.  — Stercora- 
fion,  ster-ko-ra'shon,  n.  [L.  stercoratio.] 
The  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

Ste-re,  star,  n.  [Fr.  stkre,  from  Gr.  stereos, 
solid.]  The  French  unit  for  solid  measure, 
equal  to  a  cubic  metre,  or  353156  cubic  feet. 

Stereo,  ster'e-o,  n.  A  contraction  of  stereo- 
type; used  also  adjectively  (a  stereo  plate). 

Stereobate,  ster'e-o-bat,  n.  [Gr.  stereo- 
bates — stereos,  firm,  baino,  to  go.]  Arch. 
a  kind  of  continuous  pedestal  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wall. 

Stereochemistry,  ster'e-o-kem"ist-ri,  n. 
[Gr.  stereos,  solid.]  A  branch  of  chemistry 
which  deals  with  the  geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  a  molecule.— Stere- 
ochroniy,  ster-e-ok'ro-mi,  n.  [Gr.  stereos, 
and  chroma,  colour.]  A  method  of  wall- 
painting  by  which  the  colours  are  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  water-glass. —  Stereo- 
chrome,  ster'e-6-krom,  n.  A  stereochrom- 
ic  picture.  —  Stereochromic,  ster'e-o- 
krom"ik,  a  Pertaining  to  stereochromy. — 
Stereogram,  Stereograph,  stereo- 
gram, ster'e-o-graf,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  A  diagram  or  picture 
which  represents  objects  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  relief  or  solidity;  a  picture  for 
astereoscope.— Stereographic,  Stereo- 
graphical,  ster'e-o-graf"ik,  ster'e-o-graf"- 
i-kal,  a.  Made  according  to  the  rules  of 
stereography ;  delineated  on  a  plane.  — 
Stereographic  projection,  the  projection  or 
delineation  of  the  sphere  upon  the  plane 
of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  at 
the  pole  of  that  circle.— Stereograplii- 
cally.ster'e-o-graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  astereo- 
graphic  manner. — Stereography,  ster-e- 
og'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of  delineating  solid 
bodies  on  a  plane.— Stereoisomer,  ster'- 
e-o-i"so-mer,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  solid,  isos, 
equal,  meros,  a  part.]  A  chemical  com- 
pound having  the  same  composition  as 
some  other  compound  but  with  its  atoms 
differently  arranged.— Stereometer,  ster- 
e-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  contents  of  bodies  or  vessels;  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  powders,  &c. — 
Stereometric,  Stereometrical,  ster'- 
e-o-met"rik,  ster'e-o-met"ri-kal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  performed  by  stereometry.  — 
Stereometry,  ster-e-om'et-ri,  n.  The  art 
of  measuring  solid  bodies,  &c— Stereop- 
ticon,  ster-e-op'ti-kon,  n.  [Gr.  stereos, 
firm,  optikos,  optic]  An  apparatus  in  which 
two  magic  lanterns  are  combined.— Stere- 
oscope, ster'e-o-skop,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and 
skoped,  to  view.]  An  optical  instrument 
which  enables  us  to  look  upon  two  pictures 
taken  under  a  small  difference  of  angular 
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an. I   tropi,   a   lui  Ding   |     Al 

whieh  an  objt  i  d  as  ii  in  motion 

and  with  iis  natural  soil 

Stereotype,    I  ■■•  O-tTo,  n,    i<;r  *terros, 

and  typo$,  type.]  A  metal  i 

on  its  nppei  Mm,,. .   ;(  fai  simile  ol  a 

ol  arrangi  d  typt  asl  in  a  i 

niache,  stucco,  or  other   mould   obtained 

from  these  types,  and  being  used  to  prim 

from  in  the  same  way,  thuaaavii 

ami  allowing  them  to  01 

once.— a.  Relating  to  the  ai  typing 

or  printing  from  stereotypes-  v.t.- 

i .npiil,  stereotyping.    To  make  a  ster. 

of;   to  prepare  for  printing  bj 

..type  plates;  fig.  to  iix  firmly  or  OH 
changeahly.  Stereotyped,  i 
]).  and  a.  Made  or  printed  from  Bten  I 
plates;  formed  in  a  fixed,  unchangi 
manner  {stereotyped  opinions).  Stereo- 
l>  pe-plalc,  /(.  A  stereotype;  a  sheet  of 
metal,  having  a  surface  presenting  a  solid 
page  of  type,  for  printing.-  Stercotypcr, 
ster'e  o-tip-er,  n.  One  who  stereotyi)es.  - 
Stereotypery,  8ter'c-o-tIp"er-i,  n.  The 
art  of  making  stereotype-plates;  a  stereo- 
type foundry.— Stereotypic,  ster'c-otip"- 
ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  stereotype-plates.  — 
Stereotypies  Ster/&-6-tIp-ist,n.  A  stereo- 
types —  Stereotypographer,  ster'e-O- 
ti-pog"ra-fer,  n.  A  stereotyjie  printer.— 
Stereotypography,  ster'c-o-ti-pog"ra- 
fi,  n.  Printing  from  stereotype.— Stereo- 
t.l'PJ',  ster'e-o-tl-pi,  n.  The  art  or  business 
of  making  stereotype  plates. 

Sterile,  sterol,  a.  [Fr.  stirile,  from  L. 
sterilis,  barren,  unproductive;  cog.  Gr. 
steiros,  barren,  stereos,  stiff;  Skr.  start,  a 
barren  cow;  G.  starr,  stiff,  rigid;  K.  to 
stare.]  Unfruitful ;  not  fertile ;  barren  ; 
producing  no  young ;  not  germinating ; 
barren  of  ideas;  destitute  of  sentiment; 
bot.  Ibearing  only  stamens;  staminate. — 
Sterility,  ste-ril'i-ti.n.  [L.sterilitae.]  The 
state  of  being  sterile;  unfruitfulness;  bar- 
renness.—Sterilize,  ster'il-Iz,  v.t.—  steri- 
lized, sterilizing.  To  make  sterile  or  barren; 
to  destroy  the  germs  or  microbes  in. 

Sterlet,  ster'let,  n.  [Rus.  sterliad.]  A  small 
species  of  sturgeon. 

Sterling,  ster'ling,  a.  TFrom  the  Esterlings 
or  Easterlin<js,  the  old  name  in  England 
of  traders  from  Germany  {east  from  Eng- 
land), whose  money  was  of  peculiar  purity; 
or  from  G.  sterling,  a  coin.]  An  epithet  by 
which  English  money  is  distinguished,  sig- 
nifying that  it  is  of  the  standard  value 
(a  pound  sterling);  hence,  genuine;  un- 
doubted; of  excellent  quality  (a  work  of 
sterling  merit). 

Stern,  stern,  a.  [ASax.  sterne,  styrne, 
stern;  same  root  as  to  stare,' and  stark.] 
Severe,  as  regards  facial  expression;  aus- 
tere of  aspect;  gloomy;  severe  of  manner; 
pitiless;  harsh;  rigidly  steadfast;  immov- 
able.—Sternly,  stern'li,  adv.  In  a  stern 
manner;  with  an  austere  or  stern  coun- 
tenance.—Sternness,  stern'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  stem ;  severity  of 
look;  severity  or  harshness  of  manner; 
rigour. 

Stern,  stern,  n.  [A.Sax.  steorn,  a  helm ; 
akin  to  steer.]  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or 
boat.  —  By  the  stern,  naut.  more  deeply 
laden  abaft  than  forward.— Stern-board, 
n.  Naut.  the  backward  motion  of  a  vessel. 
— Stern-chase,  n.  A  chase  in  which  one 
vessel  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  other. — 
Stern-chaser,  n.  A'cannon  placed  in  a 
ship'sstern, pointing  backward.— Sterned, 
sternd,  a.    Having  a  stern  of  this  or  that 
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kind(square-«tmie<l).— Steriuiiost.stern'- 

most,  a.  Farthest  In  the  rear;  farthest 
sistrrn  Stern-port,  >i  A  port  in  (he  stern 
of   a  Ship.     Stern-post,  n.     A  principal 

piece  of  umber  in  ft  vessels  stem.— Stern" 

Mliccls,  ft.  The  after  part  of  a  boat,  usu- 
ally furnished  with  seats  for  passengers.— 
Stern- wav.  ft.    The  movement  of  a  ship 

■tern  foremost.— Stern-wheeler,  n.    A 

vessel  driven  by  a  paddle-wheel  at  the  stern. 
Sternal,  stem'al,  n.  [L.  sternum,  breast- 
bone ]  (1)  In  vertebrates,  relating  to  the 
sternum.  (2)  In  arthropods,  the  under  side 
of  the  body.  Cp.  Tergal.— a.  Pertaining 
to  the  sternum.  —  SterilO-  ia  used  as  a 
prefix  to  mean  connected  with  the  sternum. 
—Sternum,  ster'num,  n.  The  breast-bone. 
Sternutation,  ster-nu-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  ster- 
nutatio,  from  sternuto,  freq.  of  stemuo,  to 
sneeze.]  The  act  of  sneezing.— Sternuta- 
tive. Sternutatory,  ster-nu'ta-tiv,  ster- 
nu'ta-to-ri,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  ex- 
citiug  to  sneeze.—  n.  A  substance  that  pro- 
vokes sneezing,  as  some  kind  of  snuff. 
Stertorous,  ster'to-rus,  a.  [From  L.  sterto, 
to  snore.]  Characterized  by  a  deep  snoring, 
such  as  frequently  accompanies  apoplexy 
(a  stertorous  breathing). 
Stet,  stet.  [L.,  let  it  stand.]  Printing,  a 
word  written  upon  proofs  to  signify  that 
something  which  has  been  deleted  is  after 
all  to  remain. 

Stetnometer,  ste- thorn 'et-er,  n.  [Gr 
stethos,  the  breast,  and  metron,  a  measure] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  chest  during  respiration.— 
Stethoscope,  steth'6-skop,  n.  [Gr.  stethos, 
and  skoped,  to  see.]  An  instrument  of  a 
tubular  form  used  by  medical  men  for 
listening  to  sounds  within  the  thorax  aud 
other  cavities  of  the  body.— Stethoscopic, 
Stethoscopical,  steth-o-skop'ik,  steth- 
o-skop'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stetho- 
scope— Stethoscopically,steth-o-skop'- 
i-kal-li,  adv.  By  means  of  a  stethoscope.— 
Stethoscopist,  steth'o-skop-ist,  n.  A 
person  versed  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
— Stethoscopy,  ste-thos'ko-pi,  ft.  The  art 
of  stethoscopic  examination. 
Stevedore,  ste've-dor,  n.  [Sp.  estivador,  a 
packer  of  wool,  &c,  from  estivar,  to  stow; 
from  L.  stipare,  to  cram,  to  stuff.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  stow  goods,  pack- 
ages, &c,  in  a  ship's  hold;  one  who  loads 
or  unloads  vessels. 

Stew,  stu,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  estuver  (Fr. 
etuver),  to  stew,  to  bathe,  from  estuve,  a 
stove;  from  O.H.G.  stupa,  a  stove,  a  hot 
chamber.  Stove.]  To  boil  slowly  in  a 
moderate  manner  or  with  a  simmering 
he&t.—v.i.  To  be  boiled  in  a  slow  gentle 
manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture.—  ft.  A 
house  furnished  with  warm  baths;  a  bagnio; 
a  brothel;  a  dish  cooked  by  stewing;  a  state 
of  agitation  or  excitement.— Stew-pan, 
n.  A  pan  in  which  meat  and  vegetables 
are  stewed. 

Steward,  stu'erd,  ft.  [O.E.  styward,  A. 
Sax.  stiweard,  a  steward,  lit.  a  styward, 
from  stige,  a  sty,  a  pen,  and  weard,  a 
keeper.  Originally  one  who  took  charge  of 
the  cattle,  which  constituted  the  chief 
wealth  of  a  household.]  A  man  employed 
on  a  large  estate  or  establishment  to 
manage  the  domestic  concerns,  superin- 
tend the  other  servants,  keep  the  accounts, 
&c;  one  who  has  affairs  to  superintend  for 
another;  a  gentleman  who  has  a  share  in 
managing  a  public  dinner,  ball,  &c;  an 
officer  of  state  (the  lord  high  steward  of 
England,  one  of  the  ancient  great  officers 
of  state);  an  officer  on  a  vessel  who  distri- 
butes provisions  to  the  officers  and  crew; 
in  passenger  ships,  a  man  who  superintends 
the  provisions  and  liquors,  waits  at  table, 
&c— Stewardess,  stu'erd-es,  n.  A  female 
steward;  a  female-  who  waits  upon  ladies 
in  passenger  vessels,  &c— Stewardship, 
stu'erd-ship,  ft.  The  office  or  functions  of 
a  steward.— Stewartry,  stu'ert-ri,  it.  In 
Scotland,  a  division  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
county. 

Sthenic,  sthen'ik,  a.  [Gr.  sthenos,  strength.] 
Med.  attended  with  morbid  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  action  in  the  heart  and 
arteries. 
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Stlbial,  stib'i-al,  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  tho  Qualities  of  an- 
timony; ftntlmontftl.— Stibialisni.  itlb'l- 

ft]  i/.m,    ft,       Antinionial     intoxication     or 

poisoning.  —  Stiblated,   stib'i-a-tod,   a, 

Impregnated  with  antimony.  —  Stlblc, 
stib'ik,  a.  Antimonic.  —  Stlhlllte,  stib'- 
nlt,  n.  An  ore  of  antimony  of  a  lead-gray 
colour,  yielding  most  of  the  autimony  of 
commerce. 

Stleli,  stik,  n.  [Gr.  stichos,  a  line,  a  verse.] 
A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  number  of 
feet;  aline  of  writing.— Sticlllc,  stik'ik, 
a.  Consisting  of  lines  or  verses.— St icho- 
111:1  nc v,  stik'd-man-si,  n.  [Gr.  stichos,  and 
manteia,  divination.]  Divination  by  lines 
or  passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard.— 
Stlchouietrlcal,  stik-6-inet'ri-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  stichometry.  —  Stlchom- 
etry,  sti-kom'et-ri,  w.  [Gr.  stichos,  and 
metron,  measure.]  Measurement  of  books 
or  writings  by  the  number  of  lines  which 
each  contains.  — Stichoiuythla,  stik-o- 
mith'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  stichos  and  mythos.]  The 
conducting  of  dialogue  in  a  Greek  play  in 
alternate  lines  of  iambic  trimeter. 

Stick,  stik,  ft.  [A.Sax.  sticca,  a  stick,  stake, 
spike;  Icel.  stika,  a  stick;  closely  akin  to 
stick  (verb),  stake,  steak,  stock.]  A  piece  of 
wood  of  indefinite  size  and  shape;  a  branch 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  cut  or  broken  off;  a  rod 
or  wand;  a  staff;  a  walking-stick;  anything 
shaped  like  a  stick  (a  stick  of  sealing-wax); 
printing,  a  composing-stick.  —  Oold-stick, 
Silver-stick.  See  those  headings. 
Stick,  stik,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  stuck.  [A. 
Sax.  stician,  to  stab,  pierce,  adhere;  Dan. 
stikke,  D.  steken,  to  pierce;  G.  stecken,  to 
thrust,  to  stand  fast;  from  a  root  stig,  seen 
also  in  L.  stinguo,  to  quench  (as  in  extin- 
guish), stimulus  (for  stigmulut),  Gr.  stizd, 
to  prick,  Fi.  sting.  Stitch  is  a  softened 
form,  and  stick,  n.,  steak,  stake,  stock,  ticket, 
etiquette,  &c,  are  akin.]  To  pierce  or  stab 
IShak.);  to  thrust  so  as  to  wound  or  pene- 


trate; to  fasten  by  piercing  (to  stick  a  pin); 
to  thrust  in;  to  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  surface;  to  fix;  to  set;  to  fix  in;  to 
set  with  something  inserted;  to  fix  on  a 
pointed  instrument.— To  stick  out,  to  pro- 
ject; to  thrust  out;  to  be  prominent;  to 
refuse  to  treat  or  surrender;  to  hold  out 
(to  stick  out  for  more  favourable  terms).— To 
stick  one's  self  up,  to  put  on  grand  airs.— v.i. 
To  cleave  to  the  surface,  as  by  tenacity  or 
attraction ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  fixed  by  being 
thrust  in;  to  remain  where  placed;  to  cling; 
to  be  hindered  from  making  progress;  to  be 
brought  to  a  stop  by  some  impediment; 
to  scruple;  to  hesitate;  often  with  at.— To 
stick  by,  to  adhere  closely  to;  to  be  constant 
to.  —  To  stick  to,  to  be  persevering  in 
holding  to;  to  abide  firmly  and  faithfully 
by,— To  stick  up,  to  have  an  upright  posi- 
tion; to  stand  on  end.— To  stick  up  for,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of;  to  defend.— Sticker, 
stik'er,  n.  One  who  sticks  (a  hill-sticker).— 
Stickiness,  stik'i-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sticky;  viscousness;  glutinousness. — 
Sticking-place,  n.  Point  of  determina- 
tion. {Shak.)— Sticking-plaster,  n.  An 
adhesive  plaster  for  closing  wounds;  court- 
plaster.  —  Stick-lac.  Lac.  -  Sticky, 
stik'i,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  adhering 
to  a  surface;  gluey;  viscous. 
Stickle,  stik'i,  v.i.  —  stickled,  stickling. 
[Modified  by  influence  of  stick,  from  O.E. 
stihtle,  stightle,  to  rule,  direct,  from  A.Sax. 
stihtan,  to  dispose,  to  govern.]  To  interpose 
between  combatants  and  separate  them  J  ; 
to  arbitrate! ;  to  pertinaciously  stick  up  for 
something,  especially  some  trifle;  to  play 
fast  and  loose.— v.  t.  To  arbitrate  between 
or  int.— Stickler,  stik'ler,  n.  One  who 
stickles  or  pertinaciously  insists;  an  obsti- 
nate contender  about  things  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Stickleback,  stikl-bak,  n.  [O.E.  stickle, 
a  prickle,  and  back;  from  the  spines  on  its 
back.]  The  popular  name  for  certain  very 
small  British  fishes  found  in  ponds  and 
streams,  and  having  spines  on  their  backs, 
remarkable  for  building  nests. 
Sticky.  Under  Stick,  v. 
Stiff,  stif,  a.  [A.Sax.  stif=O.Fris,  stef,  D. 
stijf,  L.G.  stief,  G.  steif;  root  in  stand,  Skr. 
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stha,  to  Htand.    Stand.]    Not  eanily  b.-,,t 
not  flexible;    rigid;    not    liquid    or   Hum 
thick  and  tenacious;   in 
very  tight;  tense;  not  supple;  not  worklni 
smoothly  or  easily  {stiff  joints);  uol 
and  easy;  cramped;  constrained  (a*fij7'»tyi, 
of  writing);  haughty  and  unbeudii 
mal  in  manner;  blowing  strongly ;  rioleni 
not  easily  subdued;  obstinate;  iti 
containing   a  good   deal   of  B] 
glass  of  grog) ;  naut.  bearing  B 
vas  without  careening   much.       Milieu 
stifn,   v.t.     To  make  stiff;    to  tn 
pliant  or  flexible.— v.i.  To  becomi 
stirrer;  to  become  more  rigid  or  leu: 
to  become  less  susceptible  of  itnj 
to  grow  more  obstinate.     Milieu 
n-er,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  mil).  1. 
piece  of  stiff  material  inside  a  necl 
Stiffening,   stif'n-ing,   n.     The 
making  stiff ;    something  that  is  used  t , 
make  a  substance  more  stiff.  —  StlflKI 
stif'ish,  a.   Somewhat  stiff.— Stitlly,  htit'i 
adv.     In  a  stiff  manner;  rigidly;  unbeni 
ingly;  obstinately;  unyieldingly;  1 
strained  manner;  formally. -Ml IT- 11  «•«•  I 
n.    A  condition  of  the  neck  in  which  moi 
ment  causes  extreme  pain,  due  to  rheum 
tism  of  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  1 1 
—Stiff-necked,  a.    Stubborn;  ii 
obstinate.— Stiff-necked  ness, 
bornness.  —  Stiffness,   stif'nes,   n.     TJ 
state    or   quality  of  being  stiff;   want  1 
pliableness,  suppleness,  or  flexibility;  ru'i 
ity;   tension;  viscidness;  spissitude;  Btu 
bornness;  formality  or  constraint  of  ma 
ner,  expression,  or  writing. 
Stifle,   stl'fl,  v.t.  —  stifled,  stifling.    [Ia 
stifla,  to  dam  up  (akin  to  stiff),  the  sen  : 
being  influenced  by  old  stive,  to  stuff  d 
from  Fr.  estiver,  L.  stipare,  to  cram  clos. 
To  kill  by  impeding  respiration ;  to  sun 
cate  or  greatly  oppress  by  foul  or  close  a 
to  smother ;  to  deaden  (flame,  sound) ; 
suppress  or  conceal;   to  repress;  to  ke 
from  being  known.— v.i.  To  suffocate; 
perish  by  suffocation. 
Stifle,  stl'fl,  71.     [Perhaps  connected  wi 
stiff.]    The  joint  of  a  horse  next  to  t 
buttock,  and  corresponding  to  the  knee  ' 
man.— Stifle-bone,  n.    A  bone  in  the  1 1 
of  a  horse,  corresponding  to  the  knee-p; 
in  man. 

Stigma,  stig'ma,  n.  pi.  Stigmas  or  Stl 
mata,  stig'ma-ta.  [Gr.  stigma,  a  pri  ( 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  from  stizd, 
prick.  Sting.]  A  brand  impressed  wi 
a  red-hot  iron  on  slaves  and  others ;  a 
mark  of  infamy;  a  brand  of  disgrace  whi 
attaches  to  a  person;  a  natural  mark 
the  skin;  bot.  the  upper  extremity  of  t 
style,  and  the  part  which  in  impregnati 
receives  the  pollen;  entomol.  one  of  t 
apertures  in  the  bodies  of  insects  commu 
eating  with  the  air-vessels;  pi.  stiama 
marks  said  to  have  been  super  naturally  1 
pressed  upon  the  bodies  of  certain  perse 
in  imitation  of  the  wounds  on  the  cmcifi 
body  of  Christ  (the  stigmata  of  St.  Franc; 
—  Stlgmarla,  stig-ma'ri-a,  n.  A  fos 
of  the  coal  formation,  now  ascertained 
be  the  root  of  the  Sigillaria  (which  seel 
Stigmatic,  Stlgmatlcal,  stig  -mat 
stig-mat'i-kal,  a.  Marked  with  a  stign 
having  the  character  of  a  stigma:  bot.  1 
longing  to  the  stigma. —Stigmatic. 
A  person  branded  or  marked  with  a  natu 
stigma.  {Sheik.).  -  Stiginatist,  stig  p 
tist,  ft.  One  on  whom  the  marks  of  Uin: 
wounds,  or  stigmata,  are  said  to  be  sup 
naturally  impressed.  —  StigmatizatK 
stig'ma-ti-za"shon,  n.  The  impression 
the  bodies  of  certain  individuals  of  1 
marks  of  Christ's  wounds—  Stlgniatl; 
stig'ma-tiz,  v.t.— stigmatized,  stigmatize 
[Fr.  stigmatiser,  Gr.  stigmatizo,  to  brar 
To  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand;  to  s< 
mark  of  disgrace  on;  to  call  or  cbaractei 
by  some  opprobrious  epithet. —  stign 
tose,  stig'ma-tos,  a.  Bot.  stigmatic. 
Stllbite,  stil'bit,  n.  [Gr.  stilbo,  to  abb 
A  mineral  of  a  shining  pearly  lustre 
kind  of  zeolite. 

Stile,  stil,  ».  [See  Style.]  The  gnon 
on  the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  the  shadov 
Stilar,  stil'er,  a.  Pertaining  to  trie  s 
of  a  dial. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fad;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune—  the  Fr.  ft. 
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Pi      'il.   n       |A.Sa\.   sfi.irl,  a  s!  ep,  a  lad- 

,,  ti,.in  $tigan,  to  mount,  which  appears 
uj»,  being  Bttuie  as  1, .  1 
■  il  li.  sit  igan,  Hkr.  stiyh, 
.1  I     A  step  pi  eps,  or  a 

and  Mrps,  for ascending  and 
[mcudiMK  in  getting  ovei  a  feuce 
Hello.  ati  l<  1  ii'.  u.    I  It  ,  dim    of  stilo,  a 
1  us,  a  stile.     Srvi.i    I     A 

(;U1  dagger  with  a  numd  pointed  blade 
long  .  a  pointed  instrument 
ng  eyelet-holes  in  working  muslin. 
1  >>  .-tab  "i"  pierce  with  a  Btih  tto, 
I  I,    a.     I  A. Sax.    stillc,    still,   quiet, 

11,  ti\.  D.  stil,   Dan.  stilU,  <;.  still; 

1   of  ttand,  seen  also  in  .\-m//,  (i. 
to   place,    ic.     Stand.)     silent; 
..less;  not  loud;  soft;  low  (a  still  small 
quiet  or  calm  ;  without  agitation  . 
t  sparkling  or  effervescing.— 
llan.]    To  bring  to  silence; 
quiet;  to  check  or  restrain,  to  ap- 
adv.  To  this  time;  now  no 
t   before;   in   future  no  less  than 
luirrly;   always;    time  after  time;   con- 
nevertheless;  in  spite  of  what  has 
;    in    an   increasing  degree; 
very 'common  with  comparatives 
m).— Still  and  anon,   at  intervals 
itedly.    Still-birth,  n.  State  of 
till-born.— .Still-born,  a.     Dead 
rth;  abortive;  produced  unsuccess- 
ful I  lor,  Btil'er,  n.    One  who  stills 
-   -Still-life,  n.    Inanimate  ob- 
loh    as   dead   animals,    furniture, 
,  represented  by  the  painter's  art. 
tilLuess,    stil'ues,    71.     The   state   or 
i  being  still;  freedom  from  noise 
.motion;    calmness;   quiet;   silence.  — 
•  My,  stil'i,  o.    Still;  quiet.— adv.  (stil'li). 
Intly;  without  noise;  calmly;  quietly. 
»  I.  stil,  n.    [Abbrev.  from  distil.]    An 
us  for  distilling  or  separating,  by 
»  heat,  volatile  matters  from  sub- 
tontaining  them,  and  recondensiug 
n  into  the  liquid  form;   a  distillery.— 
-  To  distil.— Still-burn,  v.t.  To  burn 
1  the    process   of   distillation.  —  St i  11- 
Iiim\  n.    A  building  containing  a  still.— 
"Il-room,  n.    An  apartment  for  distil- 
lomestic  laboratory;  an  apartment 

I  re  liquors,  preserves,  and  the  like  are 

••lllelde,  stil'i-sld,  n.    [L.  stillicidium— 

'.  a  drop,  and  cado,  to  fall.]    Law,  the 

It  to  have  the  rain  from  one's  roof  to 

p  on  another's  land  or  roof.— Stllll- 

fin,  stil'i-form,  a.     [L.  stilla,  a  drop, 

> a,  form.]    Drop-shaped. 
■»lt.  stilt,  n.     [Same  as  Dan.  stylte,  Sw. 
Bo,  L.G.  and  D.  stelt,  G.  stelze,  a  stilt; 

II  probably  that  of  stand.]  A  long  piece 
ovood  with  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used  in 
ps  for  walking  with  the  feet  raised  above 

1 -Stilt-bird,  Stilt-plover, 
I  A  w  ading  bird  of  no  great  size  having 
narkably  long  slender  legs,  whence  its 
ne—  Stilted,  stilt'ed,  p.  and  a.  Ele- 
vnl  as  if  on  stilts;  hence,  pompous;  in- 
Hd;  st  iff  and  bombastic:  said  of  language. 
•Ton.  stil'ton,  a.  Applied  to  a  well- 
k>»n  and  highly  esteemed  solid,  rich, 
£e  cheese,  originally  made  fat  Stilton, 
tiitingdonshire,  but  now  chiefly  made  in 
Lestershire.— n.  Stilton  cheese. 
Ululate,  stim'u-lat,  v.t.  —  stimulated, 
Ululating.  [L.  stimulo,  stimulatum,  to 
urge  on,  from  stimulus,  a  goad; 
as  in  Gr.  stizo,  to  prick;  allied  to 
';/.]  To  excite  or  animate  to  action 
;'1me  pungent  motive  or  by  persuasion  ; 
I  uir  on;  to  incite,  instigate,  rouse;  to 
fpe  greater  vitality  or  keenness  in;  med. 
Produce  a  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
mase  of  vital  energy  and  strength  of 
a<>n  in.  —  v.i.    To  act  as  a  stimulus.— 

*  nulation,    stim-u-la'shon,   n.      The 
*of  stimulating;   the  effect  produced; 
"'   a  quickly  diffused  and  transient  in- 
to of  vital  energy.  —  Stimulative, 

11-lS-tiv,    a.     Having   the    quality   of 
stulating.—  n.   That  which  stimulates.— 

*  iiulant.  stim'u-lant,  a.   [L.  stimulans, 

tis,  ppr.  of  stimulo.]  Serving  to 
« u  ate.—  n.  That  which  stimulates;  a 
Biulus;  med.  an  agent  which  produces 
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■  quickly  rltffuaad  and  trMubol  hMmn 

of  vital   energy  In   the  organ lm 

i'1"'1  "'  'I  .  often  applied  distinctively  to 
■onie  kind  of  aiooboUc  liquors  Stimu- 
lator, sum  u  la  ter,  n.    One  thai   atimu 

lut.es.        Mlimilosr,     atim  11  I,...    ,,       /;,.< 

coven  d  with  stimuli.  Stlmuloa,  itirn'O 
ins.  n  pi  Stlmall,  atlm'u  li   |i,  |   Home 

tiling  thut  Incite*  to  action  or  ex.  rtlon  an 
Incitement  ;  ■  stimulant  ;  bot.  ■  sling  as  in 
the  nelll. 

Sting,  sting,  v.t,    pret  mfl  pn  itwaa.   |A 
Sax   ttingan,  to  pierce,  to  rang      [eel  and 
sw.  stingo,  Dan.  *nu<jt,  Goth,  stiggan  (I  1 
stinaanh  na   diced  formi  corresponding  to 
stick;  akin  alao  to  stkUe;  aame  root  aa  In 

Stimulate  ]  To  pierce  with  the  sharp- 
pointed  organ  with  which  certain  animals 
and  plants  are  furnished;  to  poison  01 
gOM  with  a  sting;  to  give  acute  mental 
pain  (j(«n./  with  remorse  or  taunts).—  v  i. 
To  use  a  sting,  as  a  bee.  —  n.  (A. Sax.  stina, 
LOel  xluii/r.]  A  sharp -pointed  weapon 
«lmh  certain  insects  possess,  and  which 
they  can  thrust  out  from  the  hinder  part 
ot  the  body;  a  somewhat  similar  appen- 
dage of  other  animals,  as  scorpions-  the 
thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh ;  anything 
that  gives  acute  paiu;  the  biting,  sarcas- 
tic, or  cutting  effect  of  words;  the  point 
as  in  an  epigram;  that  which  gives  acute 
mental  pain;  an  impulse;  a  stimulus;  bot. 
a  hair  which  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid 
which,  when  introduced  under  the  skin  of 
animals,  produces  pain. —Stinger,  sting'er 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  stings.— Sling- 
ing, sting'ing.p.  and  a.  Piercing  with,  or 
as  with,  a  sting;  goading;  sharp;  keen- 
bot.  having  hairs  that  sting,  as  in  the 
?,^t,le-  ~  Stingingly,  sting'ing-li,  adv. 
With  stinging.  — St higless,  sting'les,  a. 
Having  no  sting.  Sllim-ray,  n.  A  fish 
allied  to  the  rays  having  a  sharp  bony  spine 
on  its  tail.— Stingy,  sting'i,  a.  Having 
power  to  sting;  stinging. 

Stingo,  sting'go,  n.  [Probably  from  sting, 
alluding  to  the  sharpness  of  the  taste.] 
Pungent  or  strong  ale;  rare  good  liquor. 
iColloq.) 

Stingy,  stin'ji,  a.  [Probably  from  sting; 
comp.  spring,  springe;  swing,  swiiige.]  Ex- 
tremely close-fisted  and  covetous;  meanly 
avaricious;  niggardly;  scanty.— Stingily, 
stin'ji-li,  adv.  In  a  stingy  or  niggardly 
manner;  meanly;  shabbily.— Stinginess, 
stin'ji-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stingy; 
mean;  covetousness;  niggardliness. 
Stink,  stingk,  v.t. —pret.  and  pp.  stank, 
stunk.  [A.Sax.  stincan=T).  and  G.  stinken, 
Dan.  stinke,  to  stink;  closely  allied  to  sting, 
stick.  Stench  is  a  derivative  form.]  To  emit 
a  strong  offensive  smell;  hence,  fig.  to  be  in 
bad  odour;  to  have  a  bad  reputation.— v.t. 
To  annoy  with  an  offensive  smell.— n.  A 
strong  offensive  smell;  a  stench.— Stink- 
ard, stingk'ard,  n.  A  mean,  paltry  fellow. 
—Stink-ball,  n.  A  ball  of  combustible 
materials  used  similarly  to  the  stink-pot.— 
Stink-pot,  n.  An  earthen  pot  filled  with 
a  stinking  combustible  mixture,  formerly 
used  in  attacking  an  enemy's  vessel  at  sea. 
—Stink-stone,  n.  Same  as  Anthraconite. 
—Stink-trap,  n.  A  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the  openings 
of  drains. 

Stint,  stint,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  styntan,  to  blunt 
or  dull,  from  stunt,  dull,  stupid;  akin  Sw. 
stunta,  Icel.stytta,  to  shorten.  Stunt.]  To 
restrict  to  a  scanty  allowance;  to  limit  or 
make  scanty.— v.i.  To  cease;  to  stop;  to  de- 
sist.— n.  Limit  or  restraint  set  or  observed; 
restriction  as  to  quantity  (to  give  money 
without  stint).  —  Stlntedness,  stin'ted- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  stinted.— Stinter, 
stin'ter,  n.    One  who  stints. 

Stipe,  Stipes,  stip,  sti'pez,  n.  [L.  stipes,  a 
stock,  a  trunk.]  Bot.  the  petiole  of  the 
fronds  of  ferns;  the  stem  of  tree-ferns; 
the  stem  of  certain  fungi.— Stipel,  sti'pel, 
n.  Bot.  a  secondary  stipule  at  the  base  of 
leaflets.— Stipiform,  sti'pi-form,  n.  Bot. 
having  the  appearance  of  an  endogenous 
trunk.— Stipitate,  stl'pi-tat,  a.  Bot.  ele- 
vated on  a  stipe. 

Stipend,  sti'pend,  n.  [L.  stipendium—stips, 
a  donation,  and  pernio,  to  weigh  out.]    Any 
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Stipulate, atip'fl  l&t,v  -     *Upulated,$tiim. 
UUing.     [L.  ttlpulor, 

late,    from    $tifmltu,    linn  ,    akin    $tU 

■  rank ;  tame  root  1    $tep,    tana  I   To 
make  an  agreement  or  oov<  oa 
forbear  anything;   to   con 

terms;    to  bargain.     Slipulali  <l 
la-ted,  p.  and  a.    Agreed  on;  covenant!  5 
Stipulation,  stip  11  la'shon,  n      L 
latm,  $tipulationi$A   'i  tlpulating- 

a  contracting  or  bargaining;  a  point  or 
matter  settled  by  ogra  ment:  a  particular 
articleoritem  inacontract  Stipulator. 
stip'u-la-ter,  n.  One  who  stipulates. 
Stipule,  stiji'ul,  n.  [L.  stipula,  a  stalk,  a 
straw,  dim.  ot  tapes,  a  trunk  Si  dm  i.atk.J 
Bot.  a  small  leaf-like  appendage  to  1 
commonly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  petiole 
in  pairs,  either  adhering  to  it  or  standing 
separate.— Btlpnlod,  stip'uld,  a.  Bot  fur- 
nished with  stipules.  SI!|»u!n<'<'oiiH, 
St  I  pular,  stip-u-la'shus,  stipru-ler,  a.  Ji„i 
belonging  to,  or  standing  in  the  place  of 
stipules.— Stipulary,  stip'u-la-ri, a.  Bot. 
stipular.— Stipulate,  stip'u-lat,  a.  Bot. 
having  stipules. 

Stir,  ster,  v.t.— stirred,  stirring.  [A.Sax. 
styrian,  stirian,  to  stir,  to  move;  allied  to 
D.  storen,  Sw.  stora.  G.  storen,  to  disturb; 
same  root  as  start,  storm.]  To  move  or 
make  to  change  place  in  any  manner; 
to  agitate  the  particles  of;  to  bring  into 
debate;  to  moot;  to  incite  to  action;  to  in- 
stigate; to  excite;  to  awaken;  to  rouse,  as 
from  sleep— To  stir  up,  to  incite;  to  insti- 
gate by  inflaming  passions;  to  excite;  to 
give  origin  to  (a  mutiny,  strife).— v.i.  To 
move  one's  self;  to  change  place;  to  be  in 
motion;  not  to  be  still;  to  be  on  foot;  to  be 
already  out  of  bed.— ft.  Agitation;  tumult; 
bustle;  public  disturbance  or  commotion; 
excitement.— Stirless,  sterTes,  a.  With- 
out stir.— Stirrer,  ster-er,  n.  One  who 
stirs  or  is  in  motion;  one  who  or  that 
which  puts  in  motion ;  an  inciter  or  ex- 
citer; an  instigator.—  Stirrer  up,  an  exciter; 
an  instigator.— Stirring,  ster'ing.p.  and  a. 
Active  in  business;  bustling;  animating; 
rousing;  exciting. 

St  irk,  sterk,  n.  [A.Sax.  styrc,  styric,  a 
dim.  from  steor,  a  steer.]  A  bullock  or 
heifer  between  one  aud  two  years  old. 

Stirp  theory,  stirp  the'o-ri,  n.  [L.  stirpo, 
a  stock.]  Galton's  theory  attributing  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  to  a  material  sub- 
stance.   See  Germ-plasm. 

Stirrup,  ster'up,  n.  [A.Sax.  stigrdp,  stirdp, 
a  stirrup,  from  stigan,  to  mount  (O.E.  steye, 
stye),  and  rap,  a  rope;  Icel.  stigreip.  Stair, 
Rope.]  A  strap  hanging  from  a  saddle, 
and  having  at  its  lower  end  a  suitable  ap- 
pliance for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider, 
used  to  assist  persona  in  mounting  a  horse; 
hence,  anything  resembling  in  shape  and 
functions  the  stirrup  of  a  saddle.— St  I  r- 
rup-eup,  71.  A  cup  of  liquor  presented  to 
a  rider  on  having  mounted  his  horse  at 
parting.— Stirrup-iron,  n.  The  iron  por- 
tion of  a  stirrup.— Stirrup-leather,  n. 
The  leather  portion  of  a  stirrup.  —Stirrup- 
Strap,  n.  A  stirrup-leather. 
Stiteh,  stich,  v.t.  [Softened  form  of  stick, 
Sc.  steke,  A.Sax.  stician,  to  pierce;  comp. 
G.  sticken,  to  embroider,  to  stitch.]  To 
sew;  to  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through 
and  through  in  a  continuous  line;  to  unite 
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togethor  by  sowing.  —  To  ttitrh  up,  to  sew 
or  Unite  with  a  needle  ami  thread.—  v.i. 
To  practise  stitching ;  to  practise  needle- 
work. — A,  A  single  pass  of  11  DSedle  111 
sewing;  a  single  turn  of  the  thread  round 
a  needle  in  Knitting:  agri,  a  furrow  or 
ridge;  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side.— Stitcher. 
stich'er,  n.  Ono  that  stitches.— Stitch- 
ing, stich'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
stitches;  work  done  by  stitching. 

Stithy,  stirii'i,  n.   [AlBO $tiddy,  Sc.  studdy, 

from  Icel.  stcthi,  an  anvil;  same  root  as 

Steady,  stead. \    An  anvil. 
Stive,  stiv,  n.     [Comp.  G.  stmib,  Dan.  stav, 

dust.J    The  floating  dust  in  flour-mills. 
Stiver,  stl'ver,  n.    [D.  stuiver,  Dun.  styver.] 

An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account, 

worth  about  Id.  sterling ;   used  often   as 

typical  of  insignificant  value. 
St  on,  sto'a,  n.    [Gr.,  a  porch.]    Greek  arch. 

a  porch  or  portico. 
Stoat,  stot,  n.    [Armor.  st6t,  staot,  urine  of 

animals,  from  the  fetid  fluid  secreted  by 

the  anal  glands.]    The  ermine. 

Stoccado,  Stoccata,  stok-ka'-do,  stok- 
ka'ta,  n.  [Sp.  estocada,  It.  stoccata,  from 
Sp.  estoque,  It.  stocco,  a  rapier,  from  G. 
stock,  a  stick.  Stock.]  A  stab;  a  thrust 
with  a  rapier. 

Stock,  stok,  n.  [A.Sax.  stoc,  stocc,  a  stem, 
stick,  block =D.  and  Dan.  stok,  Icel.  stokkr, 
G.  stock,  stick,  stock,  block,  &c,  in  the 
plural  stocks  (of  a  vessel);  the  root  is  that 
of  stick,  v.  and  n.,  the  primary  notion  being 
that  which  is  stuck  in  and  remains  fast.] 
The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant ;  the  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  in- 
serted, or  that  furnishes  grafts;  a  block; 
hence,  what  is  lifeless  and  senseless  (stocks 
and  stones) ;  a  principal  supporting  or 
holding  part  in  certain  implements  or 
tools;  the  wooden  support  to  which  the 
barrel,  &c.,of  a  rifle  or  like  firearm  is  at- 
tached; the  bar  or  cross-piece  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor;  the  origi- 
nal race  or  line  of  a  family ;  the  progeni- 
tors and  their  direct  descendants;  lineage; 
family;  the  property  which  a  merchant, 
tradesman,  or  company  has  invested  in 
any  business;  capital  invested  in  some 
commercial  business  or  enterprise  and 
contributed  by  individuals  jointly  ;  money 
funded  in  government  securities  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  (3  per  cent  stock);  a  fund 
lent  to  a  government  and  forming  part  of 
the  national  debt;  supply  provided;  store, 
provision,  hoard;  agri.  the  collective  ani- 
mals used  or  reared  on  a  farm,  or  such 
animals  collectively  (prices  of  stock  are  low); 
a  kind  of  stiff  band  or  cravat  worn  round 
the  neck;  liquor  in  which  meat,  bones,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  have  been  boiled,  used  to  form 
a  foundation  for  soups  and  gravies ;  a  cru- 
ciferous garden  plant  of  various  species, 
with  a  very  sweet  smell ;  pi.  an  instrument 
of  punishment  formerly  used  for  petty 
offenders,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  their  ankles  or  wrists  were  confined; 
pi.  the  frame  of  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is 
supported  while  building.— Stock  in  trade, 
the  goods  kept  for  sale  by  a  shopkeeper. 
—To  take  stock,  to  make  an  inventory  of 
stock  or  goods  on  hand;  hence,  to  take 
stock  of,  to  make  an  estimate  of  or  set  a 
value  on  generally;  to  observe  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion. — 
v.t.  To  lay  up  in  store;  to  put  aside  or  ac- 
cumulate for  future  use ;  to  provide  or 
furnish  with  stock;  to  supply  with  stock 
(to  stock  a  farm,  a  warehouse).— a.  Kept 
in  stock;  constantly  ready  for  service; 
standing;  permanent  (a  stock  play,  a  stock 
jest).— v.i.  To  branch  out  into  shoots  or 
sprouts;  applied  to  grasses  or  other  plants. 
— Stock-account,  n.  The  account  in  a 
ledger  which  deals  with  the  invested  capi- 
tal.—Stock-breeder,  n.  A  person  who 
breeds  live  stock  or  domestic  animals. — 
Stockbroker,  stok'bro-ker,  n.  A  broker 
who  purchases  and  sells  stocks  or  shares  for 
his  customers.— Stockbroklng,  stok'bro- 
king,  n.  The  business  of  a  stockbroker. — 
Stock-dove,  n.  A  wild  pigeon  of  Europe, 
so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
stock  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  domestic 
pigeon.— Stock-exchange,  n.  The  build- 


ing, place,  or  mart  where  stocks  or  shares 
are  bought  and  sold  ;  an  organized  SMOoia 
ii.ni  of  brokers  or  dealer  in  stocks.  Slock- 
larmcr,  it,  A  fanner  who  largely  breeds 
iiiul  rears  live  stock. — Stocli-leedcr,  n. 
One  who  practises  the  fattening  of  live 
stock.— Stock-fish,  n.  Fish,  as  cod,  &c, 
split  open  and  dried  in  the  sun  without 
salting.— Stockholder,  stok'hol-der,  n. 
One  who  is  a  proprietor  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  any  joint-stock  company. 
Stockist!,  stok'ish,  a.  Like  a  stock  or 
block;  stupid;  blockish.— Stock-jobber, 
n.  One  who  speculates  or  gambles  in  stocks, 
or  whose  occupation  is  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks  or  shares.  —  Stock-jobbery,  n. 
Speculation  in  stocks  or  shares.— Stock- 
jobbing, n.  The  practice  of  a  stock-jobber. 
—Stock-list,  11.  A  list  showing  the  prices 
of  stocks,  the  actual  transactions,  &c. — 
Stock-man,  n.  One  having  the  charge 
of  stock,  as  on  a  large  farm  in  the  Colonies, 
United  States.&c— Stock-pot,  n.  Cookery, 
a  pot  in  which  stock  for  soups  or  gravies  is 
boded.— Stock-still,  a.  Still  as  a  fixed 
post;  perfectly  still.— Stock-taking,  n. 
A  periodical  examination  and  valuation 
of  the  stock  or  goods  in  a  shop,  warehouse, 
or  other  business  premises. 
Stockade,  stok-ad',  n.  [From  stock,  a  stem 
or  stake.]  Fort,  a  fence  or  barrier  con- 
structed by  planting  upright  in  the  ground 
trunks  of  trees  or  rough  piles  of  timber; 
an  inclosure  made  with  posts. — v.t.— stock- 
aded, stockading.  To  surround  or  fortify 
with  sharpened  posts  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Stocking,  stok'ing,  n.  [Formerly  called 
stocks  or  nether  stocks,  as  distinguished 
from  the  upper  stocks  or  knee-breeches, 
stock  here  having  the  sense  of  stump  or 
trunk,  part  of  a  body  left  when  the  limbs 
are  cut  off.]  A  close-fitting  covering  for 
the  foot  and  leg,  now  usually  knitted  from 
woollen,  cotton,  or  silk  thread.— Stock- 
inger,  stok'ing-er,  n.  One  who  makes 
stockings.— Stocking-frame,  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  weaving  or  knitting  stockings  or 
other  hosiery  goods.— Stocking-loom, 
n.  A  stocking-frame.— Stocking-weav- 
er, n.    One  who  weaves  stockings. 

Stodge,  stoj,  v.t.  [Akin  to  stock,  stick, 
stoke?}  To  stuff  or  cram.  —  Stodgy,  a. 
Crude;  indigestible. 

Stoechiology,  ste-ki-ol'o-ji,  n.  Stoiohi- 
ology. 

Stoic,  sto'ik,  n.  [Gr.  Stoikos,  from  Stoa, 
Stoa,  a  porch  in  Athens  where  the  philo- 
sopher Zeno  taught.]  A  disciple  of  the 
philosopher  Zeno,  who  founded  a  sect  about 
308  B.C.,  teaching  that  men  should  strive 
to  be  free  from  passion,  unmoved  by  joy 
or  grief,  and  submit  without  complaint  to 
the  unavoidable  necessity  by  which  all 
things  are  governed,  regarding  virtue  as 
the  highest  good;  hence,  an  apathetic  per- 
son, or  one  who  is  indifferent  to  pleasure 
or  pain. — a.  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or 
their  teaching.— Stoical,  sto'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Stoics;  able  completely  to 
repress  feeling;  manifesting  or  maintaining 
indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain. — Stoical- 
ly, sto'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
Stoic;  without  apparent  feeling;  with  in- 
difference to  pain.  — Stoicalness,  sto'i- 
kal-nes,  n.— Stoicism,  sto'i-sizm,  n.  The 
opinions  and  maxims  of  the  Stoics ;  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain;  endurance; 
insensibility.  [When  referring  to  the  philo- 
sophical sect  these  words  should  have  a 
capital  letter.] 

Stoichlology,  stoi-ki-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  stoi- 
cheion,  an  element  or  first  principle,  logos, 
discourse.]  The  science  or  doctrine  of  ele- 
ments or  first  principles.  —  Stoichiom- 
etry,  stoi-ki-om'et-ri,  n.  [Gr.  stoicheion, 
an  element.]  A  branch  of  chemistry  which 
deals  with  atomic  and  molecular  weights, 
or,  more  generally,  with  the  relations  of 
physical  properties  to  composition. 

Stoke,  stok,  v.t. — stoked,  stoking.  [Same  as 
D.  stoken,  stooken,  to  poke  or  kindle  a  fire, 
from  stok,  a  stick;  akin  to  stick,  stock.]  To 
supply  a  fire  with  fuel,  and  attend  to  its 
combustion.  —  v.i.  To  act  as  a  stoker.  — 
Stoke-hole,  n.  The  mouth  to  the  grate 
of  a  furnace.  —  Stoker,  stoker,  n.     [D. 


stoker.]  One  who  feeds  and  trims  a  furnace 
or  large  fire. 

Stoln.stn'iu,  n.  pi.  Stoloe,  stoag,  [L.,troaa 

(Jr.  s/nlr.   equipment,  a  stola,  from 
to  array]    A  long  garment  worn  by  I:  . 
matrons  over  the  tunic,  fa  t<  tied  round  th< 
body  by  a  girdle.     Stole,  stol,  n.    [( 
estole,  L.  stola.}    Originally,  a  gi 
sembling    the  stola;    now   a    long    narrow 
ornamental    band    or    Heart    with    »>ii 
ends,  worn  by  ecclesiastics  of  tin-  I, 
and  English  churches,  with  the  endH 
dent  in  front  to  the  knees.— Groom  oj 
stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber  m 
the    household    of    the    English    kings. 
Stoled,  stold,  a.    Wearing  a  stole. 

Stole,  stol,  pret.  of  steal. 

Stolen,  sto'ln,  pp.  of  steal. 

Stolid,  stol'id,  a.   [L.  stolidus,  dull,  doltish 
akin  to  stultus,  foolish;  probably  from 
of  L.  sto,  E.  stand.]   Slow  in  intellect 
heavy;  stupid.— Stolidity,  Stolid  1. 
sto-lid'i-ti,  stol'id-ues,  n.    The  state  01 
lity  of  being  stolid;  dulness;  stupidity. 

Stolon,  sto'lon,  n.  [L.  stolo,  stolonis,  a 
sucker.]  Bot.  a  sucker;  a  sucker  taking 
root  at  intervals.— Stolonlferous,  sto 
lon-if'er-us,  a.    Producing  suckers. 

Stoma,  sto'ma,  n.  pi.  Stomata,  sto'tna-ta' 
[Gr.  stoma,  the  mouth.]  Bot.  a  minute  ori 
fice  or  pore  in  leaves,  &c,  through  whicl 
exhalation  takes  place;  zool.  a  breathiDg 
pore  of  insects.— Stomate,  Stomal  on 
sto'mat,  stom'a-tus,  a.    Having  stomata. 

Stomach,  stum'ak,  n.  [L.  stomachus,  th« 
gullet,  the  stomach,  from  Gr.  stomachus 
the  gullet,  from  stoma,  a  mouth.]  A  mem 
branous  receptacle  in  animal  bodies,  whicl 
is  the  principal  organ  of  digestion,  and  ii 
which  food  is  prepared  for  yielding  i1 
nourishment  to  the  body;  a  specia: 
cavity  for  the  digestion  of  food  in  some  0: 
the  simpler  forms  of  animals;  the  desire  01 
food  caused  by  hunger;  appetite;  inclina 
tion;  liking.— v.t.  To  bear  without  opet 
resentment  or  without  opposition;  to  brom 
(to  stomach  an  affront).  —  Stomacher 
stum'ak-er,  n.  An  ornamental  coverin; 
for  the  breast,  forming  part  of  a  lady: 
dress.— Stomachic,  sto-mak'ik,  a.  Per 
taining  to  the  stomach;  strengthening  th< 
stomach;  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach 
— n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens  the  stoni 
ach  and  excites  its  action.  —  Stomach 
less,  stum'ak-les,  a.  Being  without  stom: 
ach  or  appetite.— Stomach-pnmp,  n 
A  small  pump  used  in  medical  practice  fo 
emptying  the  stomach. 

Stomapod,  sto'ma-pod,  n.  [Gr.  stoma,  1 
mouth,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  A  mem 
ber  of  an  order  of  small  crustaceans  (gen 
erally  called  shrimps),  having  six  to  eigh 
pairs  of  legs,  mostly  near  the  mouth  (henci 
the  name).  —  Stomapodous,  sto-map'o 
dus,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  stomapods. 

Stomata.    Under  Stoma. 

Stomatic,  sto-mat'ik,  n.  [Gr.  stoma,  tb 
mouth.]  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  tb 
mouth.  —  a.  Pertaining  to  a  stoma  or  V 
stomata.  —  Stomatitis,  stom-a-tl'tis,  n 
Pathol,  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  - 
Stomatomorphons,  stom'a-to -mor" 
fus,  a.  [Gr.  morphe,  form.]  Bot.  mouth 
shaped. 

Stone,  ston,  n.  [A.Sax.  stdn,  a  stone,  1 
rock  =  D.  steen,  Dan.  and  Sw.  sten,  Ice) 
steinn,  G.  stein,  Goth,  stains,  stone;  cog 
Slav,  stjena,  Gr.  stia,  stion,  a  pebble.  Prot 
ably  from  root  sta,  seen  in  stand.]  A  har< 
concretion  of  some  species  of  earth  0 
mineral  matter,  as  lime,  silex,  clay,  an. 
the  like— a  stone,  as  distinguished  from  : 
rock,  being  usually  a  mass  of  no  great  sizt 
and  generally  movable,  whereas  a  rock  i 
a  solid  and  immovable  portion  of  the  earth 
crust;  the  material  obtained  from  stone 
or  rocks;  the  kind  of  substance  they  pre 
duce  (a  house  built  of  stone):  fig.  a  type  c 
hardness  or  insensibility  (a  heart  of  stone 
a  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  0 
bladder;  the  disease  arising  from  such; 
testicle;  the  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  friiii 
a  common  measure  of  weight,  the  Etiglis 
standard  stone  being  14  lb.  avoirdupois 
though  other  values  are  in  regular  use 
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trinting,   tln>    impoBlng-etone.  —  Meteoric 

tone        Pnder    Mi  n  ok  Philosopher's 

.tone.     Under  1*1111  .nsoriiicn.     To  hure  no 
ttoue  untunitil,  to  do  everything  that   MO 

itionB.— (I.     Mid 

pertaining  to  stone 
.(',  stoning.      To  pell    with  sloiH'K; 
rom   stones   (to   stone    raisins). 
«fone-hliiid,  «      Mind  as  a  stone;   pei 
>    Mind.        Stone-borer.    ;/.      One 
|«rho  or  that  which  bores  stones;  a   name 
ertain    molluses,    which    by    rasp  like 
imbrications     on     tlieir    shell    bore    into 
Stone-broke,   <i.     Colloq.  com- 
pletely destitute  of  funds.     Stone-cast, 
ofoiic's-east.  Stone's-lhrow,  n.    The 
Uatance    which    a   si  on.'   may  be   thrown 
by   the  hand.  —  Stone -chat,    Stone- 
Cliatter.   n.     An  insessorial  bird  of  the 
family    of    warblers,   common  in  Europe, 
and     often     seen     about     heaps    of    stone 
in   waste   places.  —  Stone  -  colour,    re 
The  colour  of  stone;   a  grayish  colour.— 
Stone-crop,  "•     |A.Sax.  atdn-crop,  crop 
meaning  cluster.]    A  name  of  a  genus  of 
British  plants  that  grow  on  rocks.— Stone- 
Clltter,   n.     One  whose  occupation  is  to 
hew  or  cut  stones  for  building,  ornamental, 
or  other   purposes.  —  StOIie-CUtting,  re. 
The  business  of  a  stone-cutter.— Stone- 
dead,  a.    As  lifeless  as  a  stone.— Stone- 
deaf,  a.    Deaf  as  a  stone;  totally  deaf.— 
Stone-dresser,   n.     One  who]  smooths 
and  shapes  stone  for  building  purposes. — 
Stone- fa  loon,   Stone-hawk,  re.    The 
merlin.— Stone-fruit,   re.     Fruit    whose 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  en- 
veloped in  the  pulp,  as  peaches,  cherries, 
plums,  &c;  a  drupe.— Stone-lianinier, 
n.    A  hammer  for  breaking  or  rough-dresB- 
ing  stones;   a  hammer  made  of  stone. — 
Stone -hearted,   a.     Hard-hearted.  — 
Stone-horse,  re.    A  horse  not  castrated. 
—Stone-house,  re.     A   house  built  of 
stone.— Stone-lily,  re.   A  fossil  encrinite. 
—Stone-mason,  re.     One  who  dresses 
Btones  for  building,  or  builds  with  them. — 
Stone-pine,  n.    A  pine-tree  common  in 
i  the  south  of  Italy.  —  Stone  -  plover, 
Stone-curl  ew,  re.  A  species  of  European 
plover,  a  summer  visitant  in  Britain;  called 
also  Thick-knee.— Stoner,  sto'ner,  re.    One 
:  who  stones.— Stone-still,  a.     Perfectly 
still  or  motionless.— Stone-wall,  n.    A 
'  wall  built  of  stones.— Stone-ware,  re.    A 
common  species  of  glazed  potters  ware 
made  from  a  composition  of  clay  and  flint. 
— Stone-work,  re.     Work  consisting  of 
stone;  mason's  work  of  stone.— Stonily, 
,  sto'ni-li,  adv.  In  a  stony  manner.— St  on  i- 
;  ness,  sto'ni-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
;  stony.— Stony,  sto'ni,  a.     Pertaining  to, 
'  abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone;  pitiless; 
,  obdurate ;    with  rigid  features.  —  Stony- 
hearted, a.    Hard-hearted. 
Stood,  stud,  pret.  and  pp.  of  stand. 
stook,  stuk,  re.    [L.G.  stuke,  G.  stauch,  a 
heap  of  turf,  flax,  &c]    A  shock  of  corn, 
consisting,  when   of   full   size,   of   twelve 
sheaves.— v.t.  To  set  up  in  stooks. 
Stool,  stSl,  re.    [A. Sax.  stdl,  a  seat=D.  stoel, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  stol,  Icel.  stdll,  G.  stuhl,  Goth. 
stolls;  cog.  Slav,  stul,  stol;  root  in  stand, 
stall,  still,  &c]    A  seat  without  a  back  and 
with  three  or  four  legs,  intended  as  a  seat 
for  one  person;  the  seat  used  in  evacuating 
the  bowels;   hence,  an  evacuation;   a  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels;  the  stump  of  a 
timber-tree  which  throws  up  shoots;   the 
cluster  of  shoots  thus  produced.— Stool  of 
repentance,  in  Scotland,  an  elevated  seat 
in  the  church  on  which  persons  in  former 
times  were  made  to  sit  during  divine  ser- 
vice as  a  punishment  for  fornication  and 
adultery. 

Stoop,  stop,  v.t.  [A. Sax.  stupian,  to  stoop 
=  O.D.  stoeptn,  stuipen,  Icel.  stupa,  to 
stoop;  Dan.  stupe,  to  fall;  Sw.  stupa,  to 
incline;  akin  steep.]  To  bend  down  the 
head  and  upper  half  of  the  body;  to  have 
the  back  bowed  or  bent  and  the  head  for- 
ward; to  yield  or  submit;  to  condescend; 
to  lower  one's  self;  to  dart  down  on  prey, 
as  a  hawk;  to  pounce;  to  sink  when  on  the 
wing. — v.t.  To  bend  or  bow  downward  and 
forward;  to  bow  down;  to  bend  forward 
(to  stoop  a  cask  of  liquor).— n.  The  act  of 
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■lOOSlng;   a  habitual  bend  of  tho  back  or 
shoulders;  ■  end,   a  a  Ion;  fall  oi  a  bird 

On   his  prey;    swoop.     Sfooper.  i  t"p'c\  n. 
One  who  sloops. 

BtOOD,  stop,  n.    A  vessel  for  liquor;  a 
(SfcaJb.) 

Stoop,  stop,  n.  [I),  storp  (pron.  stoop);  tho 
word  wasbroughi  to  Ami  rloabj  the  Dutofa  I 
The  ■tops  at  tEe  entrance  oi  ■  borne;  also, 

.1  porch  with  seats       (Aim  i  ienii  ) 

Stop,  stop,  v.t.    stopped,  Mopping.   |A.Sa\. 

Btopptan,  to  stop  up;   J),  and  L.G 

Dan,  (toppe,  sw.  and  icel.  tteppa,  to  Btop 
up;  from  L\,  ttuppo,  ttuppart,  to  stop 
with  tow,  from  1.  stup/xt,  tow.|  To 
up  by  tilling,  stuffing,  or  otherwise,  to  till 
up  a  cavity  or  cavities  in  (to  stop  a  vent, 
the  ears;  to  stanch  or  prevent  from  bleed- 
ing; to  obstruct  or  render  impassable  (to 
•top  a  road  or  passage):  to  check,  stay, 
arrest,  impede,  keep  back,  in  a  variety  of 
usages;  to  regulate  the  sounds  of  with  the 
fingers  or  otherwise  (to  stop  a  string);  to 
retain  or  refuse  to  pay  for  some  reason  (to 
stop  one's  wages,  an  allowance  of  liquor). 
— v.i.  To  cease  to  go  forward;  to  come  to 
a  stand-still ;  to  cease  from  any  motion, 
habit,  practice,  or  course  of  action;  to 
check  one's  self;  to  stay;  to  reside  tem- 
porary. —  7i.  A  cessation  of  progressive 
motion;  a  hindrance  of  progress  or  action; 
interruption ;  pause ;  that  which  hinders 
or  obstructs ;  obstacle,  impediment,  hin- 
drance; one  of  the  vent-holes  of  a  wind- 
instrument;  a  collection  or  series  of  pipes 
in  an  organ  giving  sounds  of  a  distinctive 
tone  and  quality;  a  point  or  mark  in  writ- 
ing, intended  to  distinguish  the  sentences, 
part  of  a  sentence,  or  clauses.— Stop-cock, 
re.  A  cock  or  faucet  used  to  turn  off  or 
regulate  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  &c.  — 
Stop-gap,  re.  That  which  fills  up  a  gap;  a 
temporary  expedient.— Stopless,  stop'les, 
a.  Not  to  be  stopped.— Stoppage,  stop'aj, 
re.  The  act  of  stopping;  arrest  of  progress 
or  motion;  a  halt;  a  deduction  made  from 
pay  or  allowances. — Stopper,  stop'er,  re. 
One  who  or  that  which  stops;  that  which 
closes  a  vent  or  hole. — v.t.  To  close  or  se- 
cure with  a  stopper.— Stopping,  stop'ing, 
re.  The  act  of  one  who  stops ;  that  which 
stops  or  fills  up.— Stop-valve,  re.  A  valve 
which  closes  a  pipe  against  the  passage  of 
fluid,  steam,  &c.  —  Stop-watch,  re.  A 
watch  used  in  horse-racing,  &c,  in  which 
one  of  the  hands  can  be  stopped  at  once  so 
as  to  mark  with  accuracy  the  time  occupied. 

Stope,  stop,  re.  An  excavation  for  the 
extraction  of  ore,  the  ore  being  cut  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  staircase. 

Stopple,  stop'l,  re.  [Dim.  of  stop:  same  as 
L.G.  stoppel,  G.  stop/el,  stopsel,  a  stopple.] 
That  which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel;  a  stopper. — v.t. — stoppled,  stoppling. 
To  close  with  a  stopple. 

Storax,  sto'raks,  n.  [L.  storax,  styrax, 
from  Gr.  styrax,  storax.]  A  resinous  and 
odoriferous  balsam  formerly  much  employed 
in  medicine,  now  used  in  perfumes. 

Store,  stor,  t?.  [O.Fr.  estore,  store,  pro- 
visions, from  estorer,  to  erect,  store,  from 
the  L.  verb  stauro,  seen  in  instauro,  to 
erect,  restauro,  to  restore,  from  root  of 
sto,  stare,  E.  to  stand.]  A  quantity  col- 
lected, hoarded,  or  massed  together;  a 
supply,  stock,  hoard;  specifically,  pi.  sup- 
plies, as  of  provisions,  ammunition,  arms, 
clothing,  and  the  like,  for  an  army,  a  ship, 
&c. ;  a  great  quantity  or  a  large  number ; 
abundance;  a  storehouse  or  warehouse;  a 
place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale  either 
by  wholesale 'or  retail;  a  shop  (an  Ameri- 
can rather  than  an  English  usage).  —  In 
store,  in  stock;  on  hand;  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced.— To  set  store  by,  to  set  a  great  value 
on;  to  appreciate  highly. — a.  Kept  in  store; 
containing  stores ;  obtained  at  a  store. — 
v.t.— stored,  storing.  To  collect  or  lay  up  in 
stock;  to  stock;  to  furnish  or  supply;  to  re- 
plenish (to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge); 
to  deposit  in  a  store  or  warehouse. — Sto- 
rage, sto'raj,  re.  The  act  of  storing;  the 
act  of  depositing  in  a  store  or  warehouse; 
a  price  for  keeping  goods  in  a  store.  — 
Storage  battery,  re.  A  group  of  electric 
cells  which  can  be  charged  again  and  again 


STOT 
by  eendini  through  them.    (See 

iOOUMULATOR,      BB00NDAR\      CBXL.J 

Store-farmer,  »    A  farmei  •• 

If    to   breeding   hIh-<  | 

Storehouse,  n,    a   hou 

things  ai 
repo  itory -a  warehouse     itore-l&eeper, 

a.    ( in.    who  h  ir  of  a 

store  or  u  Slorei*. 

<  Ini  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store     Store- 
room, ;/.     A  room   for  the  n 
stores.    Store-ship,  n.  A  vessel  em] 
to  carry  stores  for  a  fleet,  garrison,  Ac. 

storey,  Storied,    i  i  stage 

or  Boor  of  a  building. 
Storied.    Under Btobx,  ■  narrative. 
Stork,  stork,  n.    lA.Sax.  «f   n      i>     Dan., 

and  Sw.  storl:,  led.  ttorkr,  <■    ttorch,  hi  orli ; 

I   meaning  doubtful]    A  genus  of  tall 

wading  birds  resembling  the  herons,  found 

in  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  rr. 
they  feed  on  frogs,  lizards,  fishes,  &c. 
Storm,  storm,  re.  [A. Sax.,  D.,  L.G.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  Icel.  storm,  G.  Sturm,  storm,  ten 
tumult;  same  root  as  in  stir,  $trew,  A  rlo 
lent  commotion  of  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
ducing or  accompanied  by  wind,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning;  a  tempest; 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow;  a  violent  dis- 
turbance in  human  society;  a  civil,  political, 
or  domestic  commotion;  a  tumult;  unlit. 
a  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  or 
strong  position.—  Magnetic  storm,  a  violent 
and  uuusual  disturbance  of  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  over  a  wide  area. — v.t.  Milit. 
to  take  by  storm;  to  assault  (to  storm  a 
fortified  town).— v.i.  To  be  a  storm:  used 
impersonally  (it  storms);  to  be  in  a  violent 
agitation  or  passion;  to  fume.— Storm- 
heat,  Storm-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or 
impaired  by  storms. —Storm-blast,  n. 
The  blast  of  a  tempest.— Storm-cock,  n. 
The  missel-thrush.— Stormfu  1,  storm'ful, 
a.  Abounding  with  storms.— Slormful- 
ness,  storm'ful-nes,  re.— Storm-glass,  re. 
A  weather-glass  consisting  of  a  tube  con- 
taining a  chemical  solution  sensible  to 
atmosphericchanges.— Storminess.stor'- 
mi-nes,  re.  The  state  of  being  stormy;  tem- 
pestuousuess.— Storming-party,  re.  The 
party  who  make  the  first  assault  in  storm- 
ing a  fortress.— Stormless,  storm'les,  a. 
Free  from  storms.  —  Storm-sail,  re.  A 
sail  made  of  very  stout  canvas,  of  smaller 
size  than  ordinary,  used  in  violent  gales.— 
Storm-signal,  re.  A  signal  for  indicat- 
ing the  probable  approach  of  a  storm. 
—  Storm-stayed,  Storm-stead,  a. 
Stopped  or  interrupted  on  a  journey  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.— Storm- 
win  do w,  re.  An  outer  window  to  protect 
the  inner  from  the  weather.  —  Stormy, 
stor'mi,  a.  Characterized  by  storm  or  tem- 
pest; tempestuous;  boisterous;  character- 
ized by  violence  of  feeling ;  passionate ; 
angry.— Stormy  petrel.    Petrel. 

Storthing,  stor'ting,  re.  TDan.  stor,  great, 
and  thing,  court.]  The  parliament  or  su- 
preme legislative  assembly  of  Norway. 
Story,  sto'ri,  re.  [A  short  form  of  history 
(which  see).]  A  narrative;  an  account  of 
past  events  or  transactions;  history;  an 
account  of  an  incident  or  event;  a  short 
narrative  about  a  matter  or  a  person;  a  fic- 
titious narrative  less  elaborate  than  a  novel; 
a  tale;  a  short  romance;  a  lie;  a  falsehood 
(euphemistic  and  colloq.).— Storied,  sto'- 
rid,  a.  Adorned  with  historical  paintings 
or  designs ;  referred  to  or  celebrated  in 
story  or  history;  having  stories,  tales,  or 
legends  associated  with  it. — Story-book, 
re.  A  book  containing  one  or  more  stories; 
a  book  of  short  tales.— Story-teller,  re. 
One  who  tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious ;  a 
writer  of  stories;  a  euphemism  for  a  liar.— 
Story-telling,  re.  The  act  of  relating 
stories;  lying. 

Story,  Storey,  sto'ri,  re.  [From  O.Fr. 
estorer,  to  build.  Store.]  A  stage  or  floor 
of  a  building;  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same 
floor  or  level.— Storied,  Storeyed,  sto'- 
rid,  a.  Having  stories  or  stages  (a  four- 
storied  building). 

Stot,  stot,  re.  [Same  as  Sw.  stut,  Dan.  stud, 
a  bull;  N.  stut,  a  bullock.]  A  young  bullock 
or  steer.    (Scotch.) 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc,  \och;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Tun;      w,  wig;      wh,  vjhig;     zh,  azure. 
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i A.Sax.,  Icel.,  Dan., 
.  at 


SIoiiihI,  st. .iin.l, 

Sw.  stiuid,  D.  ..7. nid,  G.  stundf,  a  space  of 
time,  an  hour. )  A  moment;  an  instant;  a 
pang  or  throh  of  pain. 

Stoup,  stop  or  BtOUPi  n.  [Same  as  Icel. 
Stan/),  (J.  xtdiif,  a  pot,  vessel,  cup.  See 
Stoop.  I  A  basin  for  holy  water  placed  in  a 
niche  at  the  entrance  of  Koinan  Catholic 
churches;  a  doep  narrow  vessel  for  holding 
liquids;  a  llagon. 

Stout,  stout,  a.  [From  O.Fr.  estout,  from 
D.  stout,  L.G.  stolt,  G.  stolz,  bold,  haughty; 
perhaps  from  same  root  as  stilt.]  Strong; 
vigorous;  robust;  bold;  intrepid;  firmly  or 
strongly  built;  having  strength;  rather  cor- 
pulent; bulky  or  thickset  in  body  (colloq.) — 
The  strongest  kind  of  porter.  —  Stout- 
hearted, a.  Having  a  stout  or  brave 
heart.— Stoutly,  stout'li,  adv.  In  a  stout 
manner;  boldly;  strongly.  —  Stoutness, 
stout'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stout; 
sturdiness;  corpulence;  bodily  bulk. 

Sto value,  sto-va'in,  n.  A  local  anaesthetic. 

Stove,  stov,  n.  [A.Sax.  sto/e,  a  stove;  Icel. 
stofa,  stufa,  a  bathing-room  with  a  stove; 
D.  stoof,  a  stove;  G.  stube,  a  room;  akin 
stew.]  An  apparatus  to  contain  a  fire  for 
warming  a  room  or  house,  or  for  cooking 
or  other  purposes,  usually  consisting  of  an 
inclosure  of  metal,  brick,  or  earthenware; 
a  house  or  room  artificially  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  used  for  drying  and 
other  purposes ;  hort.  a  hothouse  in  which 
artificial  heat  is  maintained  at  a  constantly 
high  temperature.  —  v.t.  —  stoved,  stoving. 
To  heat,  as  in  a  stove. 

Stove,  stov,  pret.  of  stave. 

Stow,  sto,  v.t.  [Lit.  to  put  into  its  place, 
from  A.Sax.  stow,  a  place;  comp.  D.  stouwen, 
Dan.  stuve,  to  stow,  to  pack.]  To  put  away 
in  a  suitable  place;  to  lay  up;  to  pack;  to 
compactly  arrange  anything  in;  to  fill  by 
packing  closely.— Stowage,  sto'aj,  n.  The 
act  of  stowing;  room  for  things  to  be 
stowed;  money  paid  for  stowing  goods.— 
Stowaway,  sto'a-wa,  n.  One  who  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  free  passage  by  conceal- 
ing himself  aboard  a  ship. 

Strabismus,  stra-biz'mus,  n.  [Gr.  strabis- 
mos,  from  strabizo,  to  squint,  from  strabos, 
squinting.]  A  defect  in  a  person's  eyes, 
rendering  them  incapable  of  looking  exactly 
in  the  same  direction,  certain  muscles  not 
being  of  normal  length;  squinting. 

Strabotomy,  stra-bot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  strabos, 
squinting,  tome,  cutting.]  A  surgical  oper- 
ation to  remedy  squinting  (Strabismus). 

Strad,  strad,  n.  [Antonio  Stradivarius.~) 
A  Cremona  violin,  made  by  the  celebrated 
maker  there,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Straddle,  strad'l,  v.i.  —  straddle,  strad- 
dling. [For  stridle,  from  stride.]  To  part 
the  legs  wide;  to  stand  or  walk  with  the 
legs  far  apart;  to  sit  astride. — v.t.  To  stride 
over ;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of.  —  n.  A 
standing  or  sitting  with  the  legs  far  apart. — 
Straddle-legged,  a.  Having  the  legs 
wide  apart. 

Strafe,  straf,  v.t.  [G.  strafen.]  To  punish, 
from  the  cry  of  the  German  jingoes,  Gott 
strafe  England,  May  God  punish  England. 

Straggle,  strag'l,  v.i.— straggltd,  straggling. 
[Freq.  from  O.E.  stroke,  to  wander,  to 
stray,  A.Sax.  strican,  to  go.  Strike.]  To 
wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way;  to 
scatter  in  marching;  to  rove;  to  shoot  too 
far  in  growth;  to  grow  with  long  irregular 
branches;  to  occur  at  intervals  or  apart 
from  one  another;  to  occur  here  and  there. 
— Straggler,  strag'ler,  n.  One  who  strag- 
gles; one  who  wanders  from  or  is  left  be- 
hind by  his  fellows;  something  that  stands 
apart  from  others.— Straggling,  strag'- 
ling,  p.  and  a.  Separated  from  the  main 
body;  spreading  out  irregularly;  scattered; 
standing  apart. 

Straight,  strat,  a.  [The  pp.  of  O.E.  strecche, 
streke,  A.  Sax.  streccan,  to  stretch  (Stretch)  ; 
distinct  from  strait.]  Passing  from  one 
point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course;  not 
curved,  bent,  or  crooked;  direct  (a  straight 
line);  according  with  justice  and  rectitude; 
not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness;  up- 
right. —  adv.    Immediately;    directly;   in 


the  shortest  time;  in  a  straight  line. 
—  n.  Straight  part;  straight  direction. — 
SI ra lull l-edge,  n.  A  slip  of  wood  or 
11 1*  t,;il  made  perfectly  straight  on  the  edge, 
and  used  to  test  surfaces  or  for  drawing 
straight  lines.- Straighten,  stra'tn,  v.t. 
To  make  straight;  to  reduce  from  a  crooked 
to  a  straight  form. — StralKlitcncr,  stra'- 
tn-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  straightens. 
— Straightforward,  strat'for-werd,  a. 
Proceeding  in  a  straight  course;  not  deviat- 
ing; upright;  honest;  open.— Straight- 
forward, Straightforwards, adv.  Di- 
rectly forward.—  Straightforwardly, 
strat' for- werd-li,  adv.  Straightfor- 
wardness, strat' for -werd-nes,  n.  — 
Straightly,  strat'li,  adv.  In  a  straight 
line;  not  crookedly;  directly.— Stralght- 
11CSS,  strat'nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  straight;  directness.  —  Straight- 
way, strat'wa,  adv.  Immediately;  forth- 
with; without  delay. 

Strain,  stran,  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  estraindre, 
estreindre,  streindre,  to  strain,  wring,  &c. 
(Fr.  etreindre),  from  L.  stringo,  stringer e, 
to  strain,  to  draw  tight,  pp.  strictus.  Strict, 
strait,  stringent  are  from  same  verb;  so 
constrain,  restrain,  restrict,  constriction, 
&c]  To  stretch  or  draw  tightly;  to  make 
tighter;  to  squeeze  or  clasp  in  an  embrace; 
to  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or  over- 
tasking; to  subject  to  too  great  stress  or 
exertion ;  to  harm  by  a  twist  or  wrench ; 
hence,  to  sprain;  to  exert  to  the  utmost; 
to  push  to  the  utmost  strength  or  exertion; 
fig.  to  push  beyond  the  due  limit;  to  carry 
too  far;  to  do  violence  to  (to  strain  the 
meaning  of  a  text);  to  squeeze  out;  to 
purify  by  filtration;  to  filter. — To  strain  a 
point,  to  make  a  special  and  often  incon- 
venient effort;  to  exceed  one's  duty;  to 
overstep  one's  commission. — v.i.  To  exert 
one's  self;  to  make  violent  efforts;  to  filter 
or  be  filtered;  to  percolate.— n.  A  violent 
effort;  an  excessive  exertion  of  the  limbs 
or  muscles,  or  of  the  mind;  an  injurious 
stretching  of  the  muscles  or  tendons;  a 
continued  course  of  action;  general  bear- 
ing; apoem;  asong;  a  lay;  a  tune;  a  melody 
or  part  of  a  melody;  especially,  a  seotion 
of  a  melody  ending  with  a  cadence;  the 
subject  or  theme  of  a  poem,  discourse,  &c. ; 
tenor  of  discourse;  mech.  a  definite  alter- 
ation of  form  or  dimensions  experienced  by 
a  solid  under  the  action  of  a  stress;  some- 
times, in  older  usage,  stress  or  force. — 
Strainable,  stra'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  strained.  —  Strainer,  stra'ner,  n. 
One  who  strains;  an  instrument  for  filtra- 
tion. 

Strain,  stran,  n.  [O.E.  strene,  streen,  stren, 
A.Sax.  strynd,  stock,  race,  from  strynan, 
strednan,  to  produce.]  Race;  stock  in  a 
genealogical  sense ;  family  blood ;  quality 
or  line  in  regard  to  breeding;  natural  dis- 
position; turn;  tendency. 
Strait,  strat,  a.  [From  O.F.  estreit,  estroit, 
(Fr.  e'troit),  narrow,  from  L.  strictus,  pp.  of 
stringo,  to  draw  tight.  Strain,  v.t.]  Strict 
orrigoroust;  narrow;  not  wide. — n.  A  nar- 
row pass  or  passage;  a  narrow  passage  of 
water  between  two  seas  or  oceans  (the 
plural  is  often  used  of  one:  the  Strait  or 
Straits  of  Gibraltar) ;  distress ;  difficulty ; 
distressing  necessity.— Straiten,  stra'tn, 
v.t.  To  make  strait;  to  contract,  confine, 
hem  in,  narrow;  to  make  tense  or  tight; 
to  distress;  to  press  with  poverty  or  other 
necessity;  to  put  in  pecuniary  difficulties: 
used  especially  in  pp.— Strait-laced,  a. 
Having  the  stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced; 
constrained;  strict  in  manners  or  morals; 
often  excessively  and  puritanically  strict. — 
Straitly,  strat'li,  adv.  In  a  strait  man- 
ner— Straltness,  strat'nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  strait ;  narrowness ; 
strictness.  —  Strait- jacket,  Strait- 
waistcoat,  n.  A  garment  made  of  some 
strong  material,  with  long  sleeves,  which 
are  tied  behind  the  body,  used  to  restrain 
lunatics. 

Strake,  strak,  n.  [A  form  of  streak.]  A 
continuous  line  of  planking  or  plates  on  a 
ship's  side,  reaching  from  stem  to  stern. 
Stramineous,  stra-min'e-us,  a.  [L.  stra- 
mineus,  from  stramen,  straw.]  Strawy; 
consisting  of  straw;  like  straw. 


Stramonium,    Btra-m5'ni-um,    n.     Tli 
thorn-apple  [Datura  Stramonium), 
drug   obtained    from    it  similar    to    hells 

donna. 

Strand,  strand,  11.    [A.Sax.,  J).,  Dan., 
and  G.  strand,  [eel.  strdnd,  Btrand.  short 
coast;    root  meaning  doubtful.]     A  shot 
or  beach  of  the  sea  or  lalo       v  1    To  dnt 
or  be  driven  on  shore;  to  run  aground,  t 
have  progress  interrupted;    to  come 
stand-still. — v.t.  To  drive  or  run  agi 
on  the  Boa-shore. 

Strand,  strand,  n.  [Same  as  D.  strem,  | , 
strahne,  a  skein,  a  strand.J  One  of  tl 
twists  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is  comp 
Strange,  stranj,  a.  [O.Fr.  eatrang 
dtranye),  from  L.  extraneus,  that  is  wit! 
out,  from  extra,  on  the  outside— ex,  out 
and  affix  -tra  (as  in  contra).  Exterior 
Foreign ;  belonging  to  another  country 
not  one's  own;  belonging  to  others;  do 
before  known,  heard,  or  seen;  new;  woi 
derful;  causing  surprise;  extraordinary 
odd;  unusual;  not  according  to  the  con 
mon  way;  estranged;  not  familiar;  u 
quainted ;  not  knowing.  —  Strange  mi 
(naut.),  an  unknown  vessel.— Straugel> 
stranj'li,  adv.  In  a  strange  manner;  sut 
prisingly;  wonderfully;  remarkably;  in 
distaut  and  reserved  mauner.— Strung* 
ness,  stranj'nes,  n.  The  state  or  characti 
of  being  strange.— Stranger,  stran'jer, » 
[O.F.  estranger.]  A  foreigner;  one  of  &i 
other  place;  one  unknown  or  at  least  00 
familiar;  one  not  knowing;  one  iguoran 
or  unacquainted  (a  stranger  to  the  affair 
a  guest;  a  visitor;  one  not  admitted  t 
fellowship. 

Strangle,  strang'gl,  v.t.— strangled,  strai 
gling.  [O.Fr.  estr angler,  L.  str angular e,  t 
strangle,  from  Gr.  stranggalao,  stranggo 
loo,  to  knot,  stranggo,  to  tie  tight;  sum 
root  as  E.  string.]  To  destroy  the  life  c 
by  compressing  the  windpipe;  to  choki 
fig.  to  suppress  or  stifle.  —  Strang! 4-1 
strang'gler,  n.  One  who  or  that  whic 
strangles.  — Strangles,  strang'glz, 
A  disorder  which  attacks  horses,  consist)  n 
of  an  abscess  between  the  branches  of  th 
lower  jaw.— Strangulated,  strang'gii-l;) 
ted,  a.  Surg,  having  the  circulation  stoppe. 
in  any  part  by  compression  (strangulate 
hernia).— Strangulation,  Strang  gii-la 
shon,  n.  [L.  strangulatio.]  The  act  0 
strangling;  the  state  of  being  strangled 
med.  the  state  of  a  part  too  closely  con1 
stricted,  as  the  intestine  in  hernia. 

Strangury,  strang'gu-ri,  n.  [L.  stranguria 
Gr.  strangouria — stranx,  strangos,  a  droj 
and  ouron,  urine.]  A  disease  in  whic! 
there  is  pain  in  passing  the  urine,  whic' 
is  given  out  by  drops.— Strangurious 
strang-gu'ri-us,  a.   Pertaining  to  strangury 

Strap,  strap,  n.  [A  collateral  form  of  stroj. 
from  root  of  stripe,  strip;  or  from  L.  strup 
pus,  a  thong.]  A  long  narrow  slip  of  leathe 
or  other  substance  of  various  forms  am 
for  various  uses,  and  often  provided  witl 
a  buckle ;  a  plate,  band,  or  strip  of  meta 
to  connect  or  hold  other  parts  together 
a  piece  of  leather  for  sharpening  razors 
&c. :  in  this  sense  often  written  strop. - 
v.t. — strapped,  strapping.  To  chastise  witl 
a  strap;  to  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap.  - 
Strapper,  strap'er,  n.  One  who  uses  : 
strap. — Strapping,  strap'ing,  a.  [Com] 
thumping,  bouncing,  thundering,  &c.J  Tai 
and  weil  made ;  handsome.  (Colloq.)- 
Strap-shaped,  a.    Bot.  ligulate. 

Strappado,  strap-pa'do.n.  [O.Fr.  strapodt 
It.  strappata,  from  strappare,  to  pull. 
An  old  punishment,  consisting  in  havin. 
the  hands  of  the  offender  tied  behind  hi' 
back,  drawing  him  up  by  them  by  a  rope 
and  then  suddenly  letting  him  drop. 

Strass,  stras,  n.  [From  the  name  of  it 
German  inventor.]  A  variety  of  flint-gJas 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gems. 

Strata.    See  Stratum. 

Stratagem,  strat'a-jem,  n.  [Fr.  stratagem' 
from  L.  strategema,  Gr.  straUgema,  iron 
stratejos,  a  general,  from  stratos,  an  army 
ago,  to  lead.]  An  artifice  in  war;  a  plat 
or  scheme  for  deceiving  an  enemy;  a  cleye 
piece  of  generalship;  any  artifice;  a  tricl 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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a  some  advantage.  -  Slrnlimemlo.t 
ttratagriiileal.t    Htrat  "  J°,n'ik,     strat- 

1  1  Kal,    ii       (Villaining   stratagem    or 
Strategic,  Strategical,  stru 
stra  tej  1  k;il,  <i.     IVrlaining  to  stra- 
etVectod  I'v  strat cgy.     Strategic  point, 
ny    point     in     the     theatre    of     warlike 
ions   which   alTouls    to   its   possi 
Ivantage   over    his    opponent.      AIho 
itrutcgcllc,   Slralcgclical,    strat    e 
strut  >■  jet'i-kal.    •  Strategically, 
itrategellrally,  stra-tej'i-kal-h,  stral  e 
,  t  1  kul  U,    mil).     In  a  strategic    manner. 
Strategist,  strat'e -jist,  n.    One  skilled 
11  strategy.     Strategy,  Slralcgetlcs, 
ttritlrglcs,   strat'e -ji,   strat  -  e  -  jet' -  iks, 
1  iks,  11      The  science  of  forming  and 
ing   out    projects   of    military  opera- 
ions,  generalship;   the  use  of  artifice  or 
in   carrying    out    any    project.    .". 
itrategy  refers  to  the  operations  or  move- 
ments previous  to  a  battle;  tactics  is  the 
1    handling    troops    when    in    actual 
ontact  with  the  enemy. 
Iratli,  strath,  n.    [Gael,  srath.]    In  Scot- 
iml,  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  often 
ig  a  river  running  through  it,  giving 
distinctive  name  {Strathspey,  Strath- 
fcc]    Strathspey,  strath-spa,  ?i.    In 
and,  a  species  of  dance  in  duple  time, 
ibliug  a  reel,  but  slower;  an  air  or 
if  music  for  this  dance. 
(ratify,  &c.    Under  Stratum. 
iratoeracy,  stra-tok'ra-si,  n.  [Gr.  stratos, 
11  army,  and  kratos,  power.]    A  military 
overumeut;  government  by  military  chiefs 
ml  an  army. 

tratosphcre,  stra'to-sfer,  n.  [L.  stratus, 
pread,  Gr.  sphai7-a,  a  ball.]  An  upper  part 
f  the  atmosphere,  in  which  temperature 

not  vary  with  height. 
Iratiim,  stra'tum,  n.  pi.  Strata,  stra'ta. 
L  ,  what  is  spread  or  stretched  out,  from 
terno,  stratum,  to  strew  (whence  also  street); 
he  root  is  that  of  E.  straw,  to  strew.]  A 
ijer  or  bed  of  matter  spread  out;  geol.  a 
»yer  of  any  substance,  as  sand,  clay,  lime- 
tone,  &c,  which  is  deposited  over  a  cer- 
ain  surface  by  the  action  of  water,  espe- 
ialiy  such  a  layer  when  forming  one  of  a 
umber  superposed.— Stratify,  strat'i-fl, 
t. —stratified,  stratifying.  [Fr.  stratifier 
L.  stratum,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
orrn  into  strata  or  layers,  as  substances 
1  the  earth;  to  lay  or  arrange  in  strata. — 
i(  ratification,  strat'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The 
rocess  by  which  are  formed  strata;  an 
rrangement  in  strata  or  layers.— Strati- 
led,  strat'i-fld,  p.  and  a.  Arranged  in 
lyers  or  strata.  —  Stratiform,  strat'i- 
jrm,  a.  In  the  form  of  strata. — Steal i- 
raphlc.  Strat  igraphical,  strat- i- 
raf'ik,  strat-i-graf'i-kal,  a.  [L.  stratum, 
ud  Gr.  grapho,  to  describe.]  Relating  to 
trata  or  their  arrangement.  —  Strati- 
raphically,  strat-i-graf'i-kal-li,  adv. 
is  regards  stratigraphy  or  the  disposition 
f  strata.— Stratigraphy,  stra-tig'ra-fi,  n. 
'hat  department  of  geology  which  treats  of 
,he  arrangement  of  strata,  or  the  order  in 
Inch  they  succeed  each  other. 
ratus,  stra'tus,  n.  [L.  a  strewing,  a 
ivering.  Stratum.]  A  low  dense,  hori- 
ontal  cloud. 

raw,  stra,  n.  [A.Sax.  stredw,  straw=Icel. 
'rd,  Dan.  straa,  D.  stroo,  G.  stroh,  straw; 
kin  to  strew;  cog.  L.  stramen,  straw,  from 
(mo,  to  strew.  Stratum,  Strew.]  The 
a\\l  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain, 
ulse,  &c. ;  such  stalks  collectively  when 
at,  and  after  being  thrashed  (no  plural 
1  this  sense);  used  proverbially  as  typical 
f  worthlessness  (I  don't  care  a  straw). — 
Tan  of  straw,  the  figure  of  a  man  formed 
f  a  suit  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw; 
ence,  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  man;  a 
erson  of  little  or  no  means  or  substance; 
a  imaginary  person.  —Strawberry,  stra'- 
e-ri,  n.  [A.Sax.  stredwberie,  stredw-berie, 
om  its  habit  of  spreading  or  strewing 
self  along  the  ground.]  A  well-known 
uit  and  plant,  the  fruit  being  succu- 
nt  and  bearing  the  seeds  on  its  surface. 
Strawberry-tree,  n.  The  arbutus.— 
traw-board,  n.  Thick  paper  board 
iade  altogether  or  principally  from  straw. 


Straw-bonnet,  n.  A  bonnet  for  fe- 
males, made  of  plaited  stinw  of  hoiiim 
cereal    plant       SI ra »-l>rald,    ti       Shaw 

plait     BtrtiW'ballt, a    Built  of  stra* 
SlraM -colour,   a,     The  colour  of  dry 

straw  ,      a     beautiful     yellowish     OOlOOl 
Straw-coloured,  u.    of  a  light  yellow. 
SI  raw-cutler,  n.    An  instrument  to 
cut    straw   for   fodder.       SI  raw  -lull,    ?i. 

A  hat  nuule  of  the  plaited  stiaw  of  cereals. 

straw-paper,  n.    Paper  made  wholly 

or  principally  from  straw.  SI  ra  W  -plait, 
«.  A  plait  or  braid  formed  of  straws, 
generally  wheat  or  rye,  used  to  form  ladies' 
bonnets,  hats,  &c—  Stmwy,  stra/i,  <i.  Per- 
taining to,  made  of,  or  like  straw. 

Stray,  stra,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  estrayer,  estraier, 
to  wander,  from  O.Fr.  est7'ie,  It.  strada,  a 
road  or  street;  from  L.L.  strata,  a  street. 
Si  kkkt.]  To  wander,  as  from  a  direct 
course;  to  go  astray;  fig.  to  wander  from 
the  path  of  duty  or  rectitude;  to  err;  to 
roam  or  ramble;  to  run  in  a  serpentine 
course;  to  wind. —a.  Having  gone  astray; 
straggling.— n.  Any  domestic  animal  that 
wanders  at  large  or  is  lost ;  an  estray ; 
wireless,  random  electromagnetic  waves, 
which  interfere  with  the  reception  of  nor- 
mal wireless  signalling.—  Stray er,  stra'er, 
n.    One  who  strays. 

Streak,  strek,  n.  [A.Sax.  strica,  a  line,  a 
stroke  =  Icel.  stryk,  Dan.  streg,  D.  streek,  a 
stroke,  streak,  line  ;  akin  strike.)  A  line 
or  long  mark  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
ground;  a  layer  in  a  mine;  a  stripe;  naut.  a 
strake;  mineral,  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  a  mineral  when  scratched.— To  strike  a 
streak  of  bad  luck,  to  experience  continuous 
misfortunes. — v.t.  To  form  streaks  on;  to 
variegate  with  lines  of  colour.— Streaked, 
Streaky,  strekt,  stre'ki,  a.  Having 
streaks;  striped. 

Stream,  strem,  n.  [A.Sax.  stredm,  a  stream, 
a  river=D.  stroom,  Icel.  straumr,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  strom,  G.  strom;  from  root  seen  in 
Skr.  sru,  to  flow  (with  t  inserted).]  Any 
river,  brook,  or  course  of  running  water; 
a  flow  or  gush  of  any  fluid  substance;  a 
flow  of  air  or  gas  or  of  light;  a  steady  cur- 
rent in  the  sea  or  in  a  river  (the  Gulf 
Stream);  anything  issuing  as  if  in  a  flow 
(a  stream  of  words)  ;  many  individuals 
moving  uniformly  forward  without  inter- 
val.— v.i.  To  flow  in  a  stream ;  to  issue 
with  continuance,  not  by  fits;  to  issue  or 
shoot  in  streaks  or  beams;  to  stretch  in  a 
long  line;  to  float  at  full  length  in  the  air. 
— v.t.  To  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream; 
to  pour.— Stream-auchor,  n.  Naut.  an 
anchor  used  for  warping  and  like  pur- 
poses.—Streamer,  stre'mer,  n.  A  long 
narrow  flag;  a  pennon;  a  stream  of  light 
shooting  upward  from  the  horizon,  as  in 
some  forms  of  the  aurora  borealis.  — 
Stream-ice,  n.  A  line  of  pieces  of  drift 
ice  in  a  current. — Streamlet,  strem'let,  n. 
A  small  stream;  a  rivulet;  a  rill. — Stream 
line.  The  path  of  an  individual  particle 
of  fluid  in  fluid  motion.— Stream-tin,  n. 
Tin  ore  found  in  alluvial  ground  in  rounded 
particles  and  masses.— Streamy,  stre'mi, 
a.  Abounding  with  streams;  having  the 
form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of  light. 

Street,  stret,  n.  [A.Sax.  straet,  a  street, 
from  L.  strata  {via),  a  paved  way,  from 
sterno,  stratum,  to  strew,  to  pave.  Stra- 
tum, Strew,  Stray.]  A  way  or  road  in  a 
city  having  houses  on  one  or  both  sides, 
chiefly  a  main  way,  in  distinction  from  a 
lane  or  alley;  the  houses  as  well  as  the  open 
way.— Street-arab,  n.  A  neglected  street 
boy.— Street-car,  n.  A  tramway-car  which 
runs  in  a  street.— Street-door,  n.  A  door 
which  opens  upon  a  [street.  —  Street- 
sweeper,  n.  One  who  sweeps  the  streets; 
a  machine  for  sweeping  the  streets.  — 
Street-walker,  n.  A  common  prosti- 
tute.— Street-walking,  n.  The  practice 
of  a  street-walker. 

Stremma,  strem'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  wrench, 
from  strepho,  to  twist.]  Pathol,  a  strain 
or  sprain  of  the  parts  about  a  joint. 

Strength,  strength,  n.  [A.Sax.  strengthu, 
strength,  from  Strang,  strong;  comp.  length 
and  long.  Strong.]  The  muscular  force 
or  energy  which  an  animal  is  capable  of 


exerting;    annual   f ij    the  quality  of 

bodlt        M     wlnrh    thuy    sustain     the    apph 

u  Ithoul  br<  aking  01  \  |<  id 
ing;  soliditj  in  toughness  (the  strength  of 
a  boui  ) ,  powei  or  \  Igoui  '.1  am  kind; 
cap.e  n y  foi  exertion  (  trength  ol  mind, 
memory,   1  rid  di  i  .   argument,   affi  ctlon); 

DOWI  1    Ol    resisting   attacks  ,    that    OD   which 

confidence  or  reliant  l    i     plaoi  'I  .  lUp] 

force  or  powei 

words;    vividness;    intensity;   11 
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entj    potency   [$trength   of   wine,  pi 

acid);  legal  or  moral  1 

as  measured  or  stated  in  lignres;   amount 

or  numben  of  an  army,  fleet,  or  the  like; 

force  proceeding  from  motion  and  pr 

tinned  to  it;  vehemence;   impetuosity. 
On  or  upon  the   ttrength  of,   in    n 

UPOTJ     the    value    of;     on    the    faith    of. — 

Strengthen,  ■treng'then,  v.t.    !Po  make 

strong  or  stronger;  to  add  strength  I 
confirm;  to  establish;  toen  t ■  x  in 

resolution;  to  make  greater;  to  add 

sity  to.— v.i.  To  grow  strong  or  stronger.— 
Btrengthener.atreng'then-er.n.  Onewho 
or.  that  which  strengthens.  Strength* 
lCSH,  strength'les,  a.    Wanting  strength. 

StrenUOUII.  stren'O-us,  a.  [L.  stream**, 
vigorous,  strenuous ;  allied  to  Gr.  str&nes, 
strong,  hard.]  Eager  and  constant  in  ac- 
tion; zealous;  ardent:  earnest-  Strenu- 
ously, stren'u-us-li,  adv.  Ardently;  ac- 
tively.— Strenuous ness,  streu'u-us-nes, 
n.    Earnestness;  active  zeal. 

Streptococcus,  strep'to-kok"us,  n.  [Gr. 
streptos,  twisted,  kokkos,  a  berry.]  In  bac- 
teria, a  form  consisting  of  a  chain  of  cocci. 

Stress,  stres,  n.  [O.Fr.  estrecer,  estrecier 
(Fr.  itrecir),  to  straiten,  to  narrow,  from 
L.  strictus,  pp.  of  stringo,  strictum,  to  draw 
tight  (whence  stringent,  strain).  Strain.] 
Constraining,  urging,  or  impelling  force; 
pressure;  urgency;  violence  (stress  of  wea- 
ther); an  effort  or  exertion;  a  strain;  weight; 
any  force  tending  to  change  the  form  or 
dimensions  of  a  solid,  that  is,  to  produce  a 
strain;  also  the  reaction  of  the  solid  against 
the  straining  forces;  importance  or  influ- 
ence, imputed  or  ascribed  (to  lay  stress  on 
some  point  in  argument);  accent  or  em- 
phasis; mech.  force  exerted  in  any  direction 
or  manner  on  bodies  {tensile  stress,  &c). 

Stretch,  strech,  v.t.  [A  softened  form 
from  A.Sax.  streccan,  to  stretch— D.  strek- 
ken,  G.  stricken,  Dan.  strakke,  to  stretch. 
Straight  is  a  derivative,  and  strake,  streak, 
strike,  string,  strong  are  connected.]  To 
draw  out ;  to  extend  in  length ;  to  draw 
tight;  to  make  tense;  to  extend,  spread, 
expand  in  any  direction;  to  reach  out;  to 
hold  forth;  to  extend  or  distend  forcibly; 
to  strain;  to| exaggerate;  to  extend  too  far 
(to  stretch  a  prerogative).  —  To  stretch  a 
point.  Sambas  To  strain  a  point.— v.i.  To 
extend;  to  reach;  to  be  continuous  over  a 
distance;  to  bear  extension  without  break- 
ing; to  attain  greater  length.  —  n.  A 
stretching  or  the  state  of  being  stretched ; 
an  effort;  a  strain;  utmost  extent  or  reach; 
an  extended  portion;  an  expanse.— On  or 
upon  the  stretch,  in  a  continuous  effort  or 
strain ;  straining  one's  powers. — A  t  or  on 
a  stretch,  at!  one!  effort ;  at  one  time. — 
Stretcher,  strech'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stretches;  an  instrument  for  widen- 
ing gloves  or  for  distending  boots;  a  flat 
board  on  which  corpses  are  laid  out ;  a 
litter  for  carrying  sick,  wounded,  or  dead 
persons;  carp,  a  tie-timber  in  a  frame; 
naut.  a  narrow  piece  of  plank  placed  across 
a  boat  for  the  rowers  to  set  their  feet 
against. 

Strew,  stro  or  stro,  v.t.— pret.  strewed;  pp. 
strewed  or  strewn.  [A.Sax.  streowian,  to 
scatter  =  Goth,  straujan,  G.  streuen,  Icel. 
strd,  Dan.  and  Sw.  stro;  same  root  as  straw, 
star,  L.  sterno,  stratum  (E.  stratum),  Skr. 
stri,  to  strew.]  To  scatter  or  sprinkle: 
always  applied  to  dry  substances  separable 
into  parts  or  particles;  to  cover  by  scatter- 
ing or  being  scattered  over;  to  throw  loosely 
apart;  to  spread  abroad;  to  disseminate. 
Also  written  Strow  and  formerly  Straw. 

Stria,  stri'a,  n.  pi.  Stria?,  strl'e.  [L.]  A 
technical  term  for  fine  thread-like  lines 
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or  streaka  Been  on  tho  aurfaco  of  shells, 
minerals,  planta,&o.    Striate,  Striated, 

atrl'at.  si  1  i':i  bed,  a  |i.  rtriattu.l  Marked 
wnii  BtrUe.  Striated  /lor*,  the  fibre  of  the 
voluntary  muBolea  01  thoie  that  tin-  will 
can  Influence.  —  Striate,  v.t.     tPriated, 

striatitni.  To  mark  with  striie.—  Striu- 
llon,  strT-ft'shon,  it.  The  state  of  being 
striated;  striate  markings;  geol.  the  groov- 
ing of  rock  surfaces  by  masses  of  ice  passing 
over  them. 

Stricken,  strik'n,  pp.  of  strike.  Struck; 
smitten;  advauced  (as  in  age—'  well  stricken 
in  years'). 

Strickle,  strik'l,  n.  [Prom  strike.)  An  in- 
strument to  strike  grain  to  a  level  with 
the  measure;  an  instrument  for  whetting 
scythes. 

Strict,  strikt,  a.  [L.  strictus,  pp.  of  stringo, 
to  draw  tight;  whence  also  stringent,  strain. 
Strain.]  Carefully  adhering  to  or  governed 
by  some  rule;  carefully  observed;  rigorously 
nice  (strict  watch);  rigorous  as  to  rules  or 
conduct  (strict  in  religious  observances); 
definite  as  to  terms;  stringent;  rigidly  inter- 
preted; not  loose  or  vague  (the  strict  sense 
of  a  word).— Strictly,  striktli,  adv.  In 
a  strict  manner;  with  nice  or  rigorous  ac- 
curacy; correctly;  definitely;  rigorously. — 
Strictness  strikt'ues,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  strict;  exactness  in  the 
observance  of  rules;  rigorous  accuracy; 
precision;  severity;  stringency. 

Strictnre,  strik'tur,  n.  [L.  strictura,  from 
stringo,  strictum,  to  draw  tight.  Strict.] 
A  touch  of  sharp  criticism;  a  censorious 
remark;  censure;  med.  a  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  some  mucous  canal  or  duct  of  the 
body, especially  the  urethra.— Strict  urcd, 
strik'turd,  a.    Affected  with  stricture. 

Stride,  strld,  v.i.—  pret.  strode;  pp.  stridden; 
ppr.  striding.  [A. Sax.  stridan,  to  stride,  to 
walk,  bestridan,  to  bestride;  L.G.  striden, 
to  stride;  comp.  Dan.  stritte,  to  straddle; 
also  G.  streiten,  to  contend,  streit,  Dan. 
strid,  contest.]  To  walk  with  long  steps; 
to  stand  with  the  feet  far  apart;  to  straddle. 
— v.t.  To  pass  over  at  a  step;  to  bestride. — 
n.  A  long  step;  a  measured  or  pompous 
step;  a  lofty  gait;  the  space  measured  by 
the  legs  far  apart. 

Strident,  strl'dent,  a.  [L.  stridens,  stri- 
dentis,  ppr.  of  strideo,  to  creak.]  Creaking; 
harsh;  grating.— Strldnlation,  strid-u- 
la'shon,  n.  A  small,  harsh,  creaking  noise, 
as  made  by  some  insects. — Stridnlatory, 
strid'u-la-to-ri,  a.  Stridulous.  —  Stridu- 
Ions,  strid'u-lus,  a.  [L.  stridulus.)  Making 
a  small  creaking  sound. 

Strife,  strif,  n.  [From  Icel.  strith,  war, 
strife;  the  th  being  changed  to  /  by  the 
influence  of  strive,  O.Fr.  estriver.  Strive.] 
Exertion  or  contention  for  superiority; 
contest  of  emulation  ;  emulation ;  conten- 
tion in  anger  or  enmity;  discord;  quarrel 
or  war.— Strifefnl,  strif'ful,  a.  Full  of 
strife;  contentious. 

Strigil,  strij'il,  n.  [L.  strigilis,  from  stringo, 
to  graze,  to  scrape.]  An  instrument  used 
by  the  ancients  for  scraping  the  skin  at 
the  bath. 

Strike,  strlk,  v.i. — pret.  struck;  pp.  struck, 
stricken;  ppr.  striking.  [A. Sax.  strican,  to 
go  rapidly  in  a  straight  course;  dstrican, 
to  strike,  to  smite;  D.  strijken,  to  stroke; 
G.  streichen,  Icel.  strykja,  to  stroke,  to 
flog;  cog.  L.  stringo,  to  strain,  to  touch 
lightly  (Strain).  Stroke  is  a  derivative.] 
To  pass  or  dart  with  rapidity  (to  strike 
into  another'path;  the  bullet  struck  through 
the  door);  to  penetrate  (the  roots  strike 
deep) ;  to  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust ;  to 
use  one's  weapons;  to  knock;  to  sound  an 
hour  (as  a  clock);  to  reach  or  act  on  by 
appulse  (light  strikes  on  the  wall);  to  run 
or  dash  upon  the  shore,  a  rock,  or  bank; 
to  be  stranded;  to  lower  a  sail  or  a  flag  in 
token  of  respect,  or  to  signify  surrender 
(the  ship  struck);  to  yield;  to  quit  work  in 
order  to  compel  an  increase  or  prevent  a 
reduction  of  wages,  or  for  other  reasons. — 
To  strike  at,  to  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to 
attack. — To  strike  home,  to  give  an  effective 
blow.— To  strike  in,  to  put  in  one's  word 
suddenly;  to  interpose.— To  strike  in  with, 


to  conform  to;  to  suit.  —  To  strike  out,  to 
deliver  a  !>low;  toBtart  \o  k\\\u\— To  strike 
up,  to  begin  to  play  Or  Hing.     v.t.  To  touch 

or  iiii  with  some  foro  to  unite i  bo  give  a 
blow  to;  t<>  give,  deal,  01  Inflict  (with  blow 
or  tlmilar  word  as  ohject);  to  dash;  to 
knock  (with  the  instrument  as  object);  to 
produce  by  a  blow  or  blows  (to  strike  fire); 
to  stamp  with  a  stroke;  hence,  to  mint;  to 
coin ;  to  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or 
penetrate  (a  tree  strikes  its  root  deep);  to 
cause  to  sound;  to  notify  by  sound;  to  im- 
press (the  mind)  strongly;  to  affect  sensibly 
with  strong  emotion  (the  scene  struck  him); 
to  produce  suddenly;  to  effect  at  once  (to 
strike  terror);  to  bring  suddenly  into  some 
state  or  condition  (to  strike  one  dumb);  to 
make  and  ratify  (to  strike  a  bargain);  to 
lower,  as  the  yards,  flag,  sails  of  a  vessel.— 
Well  struck  or  st7%icken  in  years,  of  an  ad- 
vanced age. — To  strike  a  balance,  in  book- 
keeping, to  bring  out  the  amount  due  on 
one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account;  hence,  in  general,  to  ascer- 
tain on  which  side  the  preponderance  is. — 
To  strike  down,  to  prostrate  by  a  blow  or 
illness;  to  fell. — To  strike  off,  to  separate 
by  a  blow;  to  erase  from  an  account;  to 
deduct;  to  impress;  to  print. — To  strike  oil, 
to  find  petroleum  when  boring  for  it;  hence, 
to  make  a  lucky  hit  (colloq.). — To  strike  out, 
to  blot  out;  to  efface;  to  erase;  to  plan  or 
excogitate  by  a  quick  effort;  to  devise. — To 
strike  sail,  to  lower  or  take  in  sail.— To 
strike  a  tent,  to  take  it  down.— To  strike 
up,  to  drive  up  with  a  blow;  to  begin  to 
play  or  sing. — To  strike  work,  to  cease  work, 
especially  till  some  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  is  settled.—  n.  An 
instrument  for  levelling  a  measure  of  grain, 
salt,  &c;  a  strickle;  the  act  of  a  body  of 
workmen  discontinuing  work  with  the  ob- 
ject of  compelling  their  employer  to  concede 
certain  demands  made  by  them;  geol.  the 
horizontal  direction  of  the  outcropping 
edges  of  tilted  strata,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip.— Striker,  stri'ker,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  strikes.— Striking, 
strl'king,  a.  Such  as  to  strike  with  surprise 
or  other  feeling;  remarkable;  forcible;  im- 
pressive. —  Strikingly,  stri'king-li,  adv. 
In  a  striking  manner;  remarkably;  strongly; 
impressively.  —  Strikingness,  strvking- 
nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  striking. 

String,  string,  n.  [A.Sax.  streng=T>.  streng, 
Icel.  strengr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Strang,  G. 
Strang,  string,  cord;  akin  to  strong,  and  to 
L.  stringo,  to  draw  tight  (whence  strain, 
strict),  strangulo,  to  strangle.]  A  small 
rope,  line,  or  cord  used  for  fastening  or 
tying  things;  a  twine;  a  thread;  a  thread 
on  which  things  are  filed;  and  hence,  a  set 
of  things  on  a  line  (a  string  of  beads);  the 
chord  of  a  musical  instrument  which  gives 
a  sound  by  its  vibrations;  hence,  pi.  the 
stringed  instruments  of  an  orchestra;  a 
line  or  chain  of  things  following  each  other; 
a  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body  (the 
heart  strings) ;  a  series  of  things  connected 
or  following  in  succession  (a  string  of  argu- 
ments).— v.t.  — pret.  and  pp.  strung.  To 
furnish  with  strings;  to  put  in  tune  the 
strings  of;  to  put  on  a  string  (to  string 
beads).  —  String-band,  n.  A  band  of 
musicians  who  play  on  stringed  instru- 
ments. —  String-course,  n.  A  narrow 
moulding  continued  horizontally  along  the 
face  of  a  building.— Stringed,  stringd,  a. 
Having  strings ;  produced  by  strings.  — 
Stringer,  string'er,  n.  One  who  strings; 
an  inside  strake  of  plank  or  of  plates  in  a 
ship;  carp,  a  board  that  sustains  some  im- 
portant part  of  a  framework  or  structure. — 
String-bait,  n.  A  twitching  of  the  hinder 
leg  of  a  horse,  constituting  a  defect,  being 
a  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hough.— Stringiness,  string'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  'stringy;  fibrousness.  — 
Stringless,  string  'les,  a.  Having  no 
strings.  —Stringy,  string'i,  a.  Consisting 
of  strings  or  small  threads;  fibrous;  fila- 
mentous; ropy;  sinewy;  wiry.— Stringy- 
bark,  n.  A  name  of  several  Australian 
trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus. 

Stringent,  strin'jent,  a.  [L.  stringens, 
stringentis,  ppr.  of  stringo,  to  draw  tight. 
Strict,  Strain.]    Making  strict  claims  or 


requirements;  strict;  rigid;  making  • 
restrictions.-   Stringently,  strin'li 
adv.    In    a   Btringent    manner.       strln 
gency,    Strliigentneaa,   strin'jen-r 

si  rin'jent-nes,  n.   Si  ate  or  character  of  I 
stringent;  lllloluoai. 

Strip,  Htrip,  v.t.— stripped,  stripping.    \l 
Sax.  strypan,  to  atrip,  to  spoil;  L.G.  ttri. 
pen,  stripen,  strepen,  D.  atroopen,  G.  strri 
en,   to  strip;   closely  akin  to  strive.]     1 
pull  or  tear  off  (a  covering):  to  deprive  < 
a  covering;  to  remove  the  clothes  froi 
skin;  to  peel  (to  strip  a  tree  of  the  hark 
to  deprive;  to  bereave;  to  despoil;  to 
off  the  thread  of  a  screw  or  bolt;  to  mil 
dry;    to  unrig  (to  strip  a  ship). —v. 
take  off  the  covering  or  clothes.  —  n. 
narrow  piece  comparatively  long;  a  strip 
—Stripper,  strip'er,  n.    (me  that  hi  1 

Stripe,  strip,  n.    [Closely  akin  to  strip  ai 
=L.G.    stripe,    D.   streep,  Dan.  strif 
streif,  a  stripe.]    A  long  narrow  divisii 
of  anything  of  a  different  colour  from  tl 
rest;  a  streak;  a  strip  or  long  narrow  | 
a  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  rod,  or  scours 
a  wale  or  weal. — v.t. — striped,  striping,     i 
make  stripes  upon;  to  form  with  lines  1 
different   colours.  —  Striped,    stript, 
Having  stripes  of  different  colours. 

Stripling,  stripling,  n.  [From  strip,  stri\ 
with  dim.  term,  -ling;  primarily,  a  U 
slender  youth,  one  that  shoots  up  suddcnl 
comp.  slip,  scion.]  A  youth  in  the  stai 
of  adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  bo, 
hood  to  manhood;  a  lad. 

Strive,  striv,  v.i— pret.  strove,  pp.  strive, 
ppr.  striving.  [O.Fr.  estriver,  to  striv 
from  O.H.G.  streban,  G.  streben,  Dai 
strasbe,  D.  streven,  to  strive;  or  from  let 
strith,  strife.]  To  make  efforts;  to  endei 
vour  with  earnestness;  to  try;  to  contem 
to  struggle  in  opposition;  to  fight;  to  qua 
rel  or  contend  with  each  other;  to 
dispute  or  altercation;  to  vie.— Strive) 
strl'ver,  n.    One  that  strives. 

Strobilus,  Strobile,  stro-bi'lus,  stro'bl 
n.  [Gr.  strobilus,  a  pine-cone.]  Bot. 
catkin  the  carpels  of  which  are  scale-lit 
spread  open,  and  bear  naked  seeds,  as  i 
the  fruit  of  the  pines;  a  pine-cone.— Str* 
bill  form,  Strobllaceons,  stro-bl'l 
form,  stro-bi-la'shus,  a.  Shaped  like  a  str 
bile.— Stroblline,  stro-bi'lin,  a.  Pertaii 
ing  to  a  strobile;  cone-shaped.—  St  rob 
lite,  stro-bi'lit,  ti.  [Gr.  strobilos,  and  litho 
a  stone.]    A  fossil  coniferous  cone. 

Stroboscope,  stro'bo-skop,  n.  [Gr.  strobo 
a  whirling,  and  skopein,  to  view.]  An  instn 
ment  for  observing  the  succession  of  phas< 
in  a  periodic  motion  by  intermittent  illij 
mination. 

Stroke,  strok,  n.  [From  strike.]  A  blov 
a  knock;  the  striking  of  one  body  again: 
another;  a  fatal  assault  or  attack;  asudde 
attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  a  calamit; 
the  striking  of  a  clock;  a  dash  in  writir 
or  printing;  a  line;  the  touch  of  a  pen  ( 
pencil  (a  hair-strofc<) ;  a  touch ;  a  master 
effort  (a  stroke  of  genius);  a  successfi 
attempt;  the  sweep  of  an  oar;  the  strok 
oar  or  strokesman;  steam-engin.  the  eutii 
movement  of  the  piston  from  one  end  t 
the  otherof  the  cylinder. —Stroke-oar,  1 
The  aftmost  oar  of  a  boat;  also,  the  ma 
that  uses  it.— Strokesman,  stroks'mai 
n.  The  man  who  rows  the  aftmost  oar  in 
boat,  and  whose  stroke  is  to  be  followt 
by  the  rest. 

Stroke,  strok,  v.t.— stroked,  stroking,  [1 
Sax.  strdcian,  to  stroke  -  D.  strooken,  1 
stroke,  to  flatter;  close  akin  to  strifn 
To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  in  kindness  t 
tenderness;  to  rub  gently  in  one  direction 
to  make  smooth  by  gentle  rubbing.— n. 
caress;  a  gentle  rubbing  with  the  hand,  e 
pressive  of  kindness.— Stroker,  strode 
n.    One  who  strokes. 

Stroll,  strol,  v.i.  [Of  doubtful  origii 
comp.  Prov.G.  strolen,  struolen,  to  strch 
To  wander  on  foot  slowly;  to  ramble  id 
or  leisurely.— Strolling  player,  an  inferi' 
stage-player  who  goes  about  from  place 
place  and  performs  wherever  an  audien 
can  be  obtained.— n.  A  walking  idly  ar 
leisurely;  a  ramble— Stroller,  strol er, 
One  who  strolls;  an  itinerant  player. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin'      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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.froiun.  Btro'nia,   n.    [Gr.  atrdma.  a  bed, 

uj/jmi,  to  Bpreud  out.  I    A  not.  the 

■.dire  of  an  organ,  or 
:  lie  framework  ol 

llUB, 

>lrniiibos    horn.  strom'bos  horn,   u.     A 

w  orked  bj  compressed  air,  used  in  the 

\.  win  1111 11:  against  a  (Jorniun 

ai  attack. 

ilroinliiis,   Btrom'bua,  w.     [L.   strombus, 

.-'.  ;i  spiriil  shell,  ;i  top.  |     A 

:■  teropoda  haying  univalve  spiral 

of  them  being  the  largest  known. 

.ironicjerltc.  str6-inI'er-Tt,  n.  [After  the 

ihemlsl    Stromcyer.]     A   steel-gray   ore  of 

consisting    of   sulphur,    silver,   and 

.•upper. 

tTttllg,  strong,  .'     |A.Siix.  Strang,  stroiig, 
,  robust  =  Icel.  strangr,  Dan.  and  D. 
,  si  long;  G.  strom,  strict;  same  root 
ring,   and  L.   stringo,   to  draw  tight 
whence  strict).    Strength  is  a  derivative.] 
Saving  physical  power;   having  the  power 
lerting   great   bodily   force;    robust; 
•ular;    able    or  powerful   incutally  or 
lly;    of    great    power    or   capacity   (a 
;  mind,  memory,  imagination);  natu- 
ally  sound  or  healthy;   hale;    not  easily 
iroken;    rirm;    solid;   compact;   well  forti- 
isot  easily  subdued  or  taken  (a  strong 
'ortress  or  position);  having  great  military 
>r  naval   power   or   force ;    having   great 
wealth   or   resources;   having   force   from 
noving  with  rapidity;  violent;  impetuous; 
idapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
nind  or  imagination;   effectual;   cogent; 
irdeut  or  zealous  (a  strong  supporter);  hav- 
ng  a  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  a 
rreat  degree  (a  strong  decoctiou,  strong  tea), 
•ontainiug    much    alcohol ;    intoxicating ; 
.ffecting  the  senses  forcibly  (a  strong  light, 
.  flavour);  substantial;  solid,  but  not 
if  easy  digestion ;  well  established  ;  firm ; 
lot  easily  overthrown  or  altered',  vehement; 
amest  (a  strong  affection);  having  great 
(.sources;  powerful;  mighty;  having  great 
oroe  or  expressiveness;  forcibly  expressed; 
preceded    by   numerals);    amounting   to; 
■owerful  to  the  extent  of  (an  army  10,000 
frow/;);  com.  tending  upwards  in  price;  ris- 
og  (a  strong  market);  gram,  applied  to  in- 
eoted  words  when  inflection  is  effected  by 
jternal  vowel  change  and  not  by  adding 
yllables:   swim,  swam,  su-um  is  a  strong 
erb  (Weak).  Strong  is  used  as  an  element 
1   many   self-explanatory  compounds,  as 
fron<7-backed,  strong-bodied,  strong-voiced, 
c— Stronghold,  stronghold,  n.  A  fast- 
ess;  a  fortified  place;  a  place  of  security. — 
trongly,  strongli,  adv.   In  a  strong  man- 
er;  with  strength,  force,  or  power;  firmly; 
ireibly;  violently.— Strong-minded,  a. 
faving  a  strong  or  vigorous  mind;  having 
masculine  rather  than  a  feminine  turn  of 
liud;   unfeminine:    applied  ironically  to 
omen    claiming    equality   with   men.  — 
trong-room,  n.    A  fire-proof  and  burg- 
ir-proof  apartment  in  which  valuables  are 
ept— Strong-waters,   n.pl.     Distilled 
r  ardent  spirits. 

ron  t in.  stron'shi-a,  n.  An  oxide  of  stron- 
um  occurring  at  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire, 
hence  its  name,  a  grayish-white  powder, 
osely  resembling  baryta.  The  nitrate  of 
rontia  is  sometimes  used  in  making  fire- 
orks,  as  it  communicates  a  magnificent  red 
ilour  to  flame.— Stroiitinii,  stron'shi-an, 
A  name  given  to  strontia. — a.  Pertain- 
g  to  strontia;  containing  strontia.  — 
front  ianite,  stron'shi-an-it,  n.  A  min- 
;al,  native  carbonate  of  strontia.— Stron- 
rtic,  stron-tit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  strontia 
•  strontium.— Strontium,  stron'shi-um, 
The  metal  of  which  strontia  is  the  oxide, 
a  whitish  yellow  colour,  ductile  and 
alleable,  and  somewhat  harder  than  lead. 

rop,  strop,  n.  [A.Sax.  stropp,  from  L. 
reppus,  struppus,  a  thong.]  A  strip  of 
ather,  or  a  strip  of  wood  covered  with 
ather  or  other  suitable  material,  used 
r  sharpening  razors;  a  razor-strop. — v.t. 
;  stropped,  stropping.  To  sharpen  with  a 
rop. 

rophanthln,  stro-fan'thin,  n.     [From 
rophanthus,  the  plant  — Gr.  strepho,  to 


turn.    Must,    <tntht>s,    l!,.w,r|      A    drug    oh 

tained  from  the.  seeds  of  an   African  plant; 
n  inn  1,  but  used  in  heart  disi 

BtrOpllC.     stmle,     H         |(.:  ,     hum 

$treph6,  to  turn  |    The  I 
ohoral  ode  rang  m  tinning  from  the  right 
to  ihe  left    nt  tin   oroheel n,  antittropfu 
being  the  rerei  a;  hence,  In  lyric  poetry, 

11  term  tor  t  !,<■  foi  mer  of  two  oorres|ionding 

stan/as,  the  latter  being  the  cmtistrophe. 
Btropnlc,  itrd'flk,  «.    Relating  bo  or  con- 
sisting of  strojilics. 

strophioic,  ttrO'fl  ol,  n.  |L.  ttrophiolmn, 
aohaplet,  dim,  ot  ttrophium,  Or.  airophion, 
■a  wreath  ,     Bot.  a  little  buberoular  pan 

mar  the  hihim  of  Home  seeds:  ;i  earuncle. 

Btrophlolate,  Btrophlolated,  striy- 

D  0  lat,  strO'ti-o-la-ted,  a.    Bot.  having 
strophioles. 

Strove,  strov,  pret.  of  strive. 

Si  row,  stro,  v.t. — pret.  strowed;  pp.  atrowed 
or  strvim.    Same  as  Strew. 

Struck,  struk,  pret.  and  pp.  of  strike. 

Structure,  struk'tiir,  n.  [L.  structura, 
from  struo,  structum,  to  build,  seen  in  con- 
struct, instruct,  destruction,  destroy,  con- 
strue, &c]  A  building  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  a  building  of  some  size  or  magnifi- 
cence; an  edifice;  manner  of  building; 
make;  construction;  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts  in  a  whole  (the  structure  of  a 
sentence,  rock  of  a  columnar  structure); 
manner  of  organization;  mode  in  which 
different  organs  or  parts  are  arranged.— 
Structurnl,  struk'tu-ral,  a.  Pertaining 
to  structure.— Structured,  struk'turd,  a. 
Possessing  a  regular  organic  structure.— 
Structureless,  struk'tur-les,  a.  Devoid 
of  regular  organic  structure. 

Struggle,  strugl,  v.i.  —  struggled,  strug- 
gling. [Formerly  stroggle,  strogle;  of  doubt- 
ful origin;  comp.  O.Sw.  strug,  a  quarrel.] 
To  make  efforts  with  contortions  of  the 
body;  to  use  great  efforts;  to  labour  hard; 
to  strive.— n.  A  violent  effort  with  contor- 
tions of  the  body;  a  contortion  of  distress; 
a  forcible  effort  to  attain  an  object;  an 
effort  to  get  on  in  the  world;  contest;  strife. 
—  Struggler,  strug'ler,  n.  One  who 
struggles. 

Struldbrugs,  struld-brugz,  n.  The  loath- 
some objects  condemned  to  a  deathless 
and  lingering  life  in  Swift's  Luggnag,  in 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

Strum,  strum,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.] 
To  play  unskilfully  and  coarsely  on  a 
stringed  instrument;  to  thrum.  — v.t.  To 
play  on  unskilfully  or  noisily. 

Struma,  strd'ma,  n.  pi.  Struma?,  stro'me. 
[L.,  from  struo,  to  build.]  A  scrofulous 
swelling  or  tumour;  scrofula;  sometimes 
goitre;  bot.  a  swelling  at  the  extremity  of 
a  petiole,  next  the  lamina  of  a  leaf.  — 
Slruiiintic,  stro-mat'ik,  a.  Strumose. — 
Strumiform,  stro'mi-form,  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  struma. — Strumose, 
Strumous,  stro'mos,  stio'mus,  a.  Scrofu- 
lous; bot.  having  strumse. — Strumous- 
ness,  Strumosity,  stro'raus-nes,  stro- 
mos'i-ti,  n. 

Strumpet,  stram'pet,  n.  [Origin  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  O.Fr.  strupre,  stupre,  L. 
stuprum,  fornication,  debauchery.]  A  pros- 
titute; a  harlot.— v.t.  To  debauch. 

Strung,  strung,  pret.  of  string. 

Strut,  strut,  v.i.— strutted,  strutting.  [O.E. 
strut,  strout,  to  swell  or  bulge,  to  strut; 
akin  Dan.  strutte,  to  strut,  to  stick  out; 
L.G.  strutt,  sticking  out;  G.  strotzen,  to 
teem.]  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait 
and  erect  head;  to  walk  with  affected  dig- 
nity or  pompousness. — n.  A  lofty,  proud 
step  or  walk  with  the  head  erect;  affecta- 
tion of  dignity  in  walking;  carp,  a  streng- 
thening piece  obliquely  or  diagonally 
placed ;  a  brace ;  a  stretching-piece.  — 
Strutter,  strut'er,  n.  One  who  struts. — 
Struttingly,  strut'ing-li,  adv. 

Strychnia,  Strychnine,  strik'ni-a, 
strik'nin,  n.  [Gr.  strychnos,  a  name  of 
several  plants  of  the  nightshade  order.]  A 
vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  certain 
East  Indian  trees  and  especially  from  the 
seeds  ofnux-vomica,  a  most  energetic  poison, 


vt  in  viivsiiiiill  donee  uaed  as  a  n 
paralysis     St ry runic  r. , 

'  rychnlne. 
Stu»».  stub,  a,    1  a  Bai   ttyb,  1    Mb 
alubbi,  atubbr.  atobbi,  u  mump,    1 
■tump,   Itubbli      1 .  1 . 

■tump:  »ti  , k i'i  1  1 

The  stump  ol  ■  trei    oi  that  1  irt  which 

remains  in   the  earth   win  11   1  In     1,,  , 
down  ;  a  stul,  nail,     v  1      Btubbro 
To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to  el.  , 

Stubby,    stub'i,    a.      Abounding    with 
Stubs;    short    and    thick.        Mubbiiies. 

stub  1  nes,  71.  The  state  of  bi  ini 
Stub-Iron,  n,  Iron  from  stub 
principally  for  making  gun  ban 
perior  quality.      Slub.nati.  „.    A    mU 

broken  off;  a  short  thick  nail. 

Stubble,  stub'i,  n.    |A  dim.  form  from  itub; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  stub,  Btubble  ]     I 
of  corn  left  in  the  ground;  the  part  of  the 
stalk  left  in  the  ground  by  the  Bcythe  or 
sickle.      St ubbb-d,  Btur/ld.  a 
with  stubble.— Stubblc-fcd, 
cows  or  geese,  on  the  tine  natural 
that  grows   among   Btubble.  —  Stubble- 
BOOM  n.    A  goose  fed  among  itubbli 
Stubbly,  stub'li,  a.  Covered  with  Btu 
resembling   stubble;    short    and    stilt     (;i 
stubbly  beard). 

Stubborn, stub'orn,  o.  [Froxnstub,  A.Sax. 
styb,  lit.  like  a  stub,  blockish,  obstinate, 
with  A.Sax.  adj.  term,  -or  and  -n  added.  | 
Unreasonably  or  perversely  obstinate ;  not 
to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reason  ;  in- 
flexible; refractory;  not  easily  work, 
soil;  metal);  stiff;  not  flexible.  .'.  Byn.  undei 
Obstinate.  —  Stubbornly,  stub'orn  li, 
adv.  In  a  stubborn  mariner;  obstinately. 
—Stubbornness,  stub'orn-nes,  n.  Per- 
verse obstinacy;  inflexibility. 

Stucco,  stuk'ko,  n.  [It.,  from  O.H.G.  xtucchi, 
a  crust.]  A  kind  of  fine  plaster,  used  for 
cornices,  mouldings,  &c,  of  rooms— a  com- 
position of  fine  sand,  pulverized  marble, 
and  gypsum  mixed  with  water;  also,  a 
popular  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or  gyp- 
sum.—v.t.  To  overlay  with  stucco.—  St uc- 
coer,  stuk'ko-er,  n.  One  who  stuccoes.— 
Stucco-work,  n.  Ornamental  work  of 
stucco,  such  as  cornices,  mouldings,  &c. 

Stuck,  stuk,  pret.  and  pp.  of  stick.  — 
Stuck-up,  a.  Giving  one's  self  airs  of 
importance  or  superiority;  aping  the  man- 
ners of  one's  superiors.    (Colloq.) 

Stud,  stud,  n.  [A.Sax.  studu,  a  prop,  a 
stud;  Icel.  stod,  Dan.  stod,  D.  stut,  a  prop, 
support;  from  stem  of  steady.]  A  nail 
with  a  large  head,  inserted  chiefly  for 
ornament;  an  ornamental  knob;  an  orna- 
mental button  for  a  shirt  front,  transfer- 
able from  one  shirt  to  another;  a  support- 
ing beam;  a  post  or  prop.— v.t.  studded, 
studding.  To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs; 
to  set  thickly,  as  with  studs.— Studded, 
stud'ed,  a.  Set  with  studs;  thickly  set  or 
sprinkled  (studded  with  stars). 

Stud,  stud,  n.  [A.Sax.  stod,  a  stud  (whence 
stddhors,  a  stallion) ;  Icel.  stdd,  Dan.  stod, 
a  stud;  akin  steed.]  A  collection  of  breed- 
ing horses  and  mares;  a  person's  horses 
collectively.  —  Stud-book,  n.  A  book 
containing  a  genealogy  or  register  of  horses 
or  cattle  of  particular  breeds.  —  Stud- 
horse, n.    A  breeding-horse. 

Studding-sail,  stud'ing,  stunsl,  n.  [From 
stud,  a  support,  or  altered  from  steadying- 
sail.]  Naut.  a  sail  set  on  the  outer  edge  of 
any  of  the  principal  sails  during  a  light 
wind. 

Student,  stu-dent,  n.  [L.  studens,  studentis, 
ppr.  of  studeo,  to  study.]  A  person  en- 
gaged in  learning  something  from  books, 
or  attending  some  educational  institution, 
especially  of  the  higher  class;  one  studying 
anything;  a  scholar;  a  man  devoted  to  books; 
a  bookish  man.  —  Studentship,  stu'- 
dent-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  student. 
— Studied,  stud'id,  p.  and  a.  Made  the 
subject  of  study;  well  considered;  qualified 
by  study;  premeditated;  deliberate  (a 
studied  insult).  —  Studiedly,  stud'id-li, 
adv.  In  a  studied  manner.  —  Studier, 
stud'i-er,  n.  One  who  studies. —Studio, 
stu'di-o,  n.    [It.,  from  L.  studium,  study.] 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  8c.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      hh,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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The  working  room  of  a  painter  or  sculptor. — 
Studious,  stu  di  us,  a.  [Fr.  ttuditUX, 
L.  itudioaua.]    Given  to  study;  devoted  to 

the  acquisition  of    knowledge  from  hooks; 

eager  to  discover  something  or  to  effeol 
some  object;  earnest;  eager  (studious   ii» 

f (lease) ;  attentive;  careful:  with  q/;  de 
iberate;  studied.  —  .Studiously,  stii'di- 
us-li,  ado.  In  a  studious  manner:  with  /..  al 
and  earnestness;  diligently.  —  Studious- 
nrss,  stii'di-us-nes,  n.  The  cpiality  of 
being  studious.  —  Study,  stud'i,  n.  [L. 
stadium,  zeal,  study,  from  studeo,  to 
study. J  Application  of  mind  to  hooks, 
to  arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  what  is  not  before 
known;  earnest  eudeavour;  diligence;  a 
branch  of  learning  studied;  an  object  of 
study;  a  building  or  apartment  devoted  to 
Btudy ;  a  fit  of  thought;  a  reverie;  fine 
arts,  a  work  undertaken  for  improvement, 
or  a  preparatory  sketch  to  be  used  in  the 
composition  of  more  finished  works.—  v.i. 
studied,  studying.  To  apply  the  mind  to 
books  or  learning;  to  dwell  in  thought;  to 
ponder;  to  be  zealous.— v.t.  To  apply  the 
mind  to  for  the  purpose  of  learning ;  to 
consider  attentively;  to  examine  closely;  to 
con  over,  or  to  commit  to  memory;  to  have 
careful  regard  to  (one's  interest,  comfort, 
&c);  to  be  solicitous  for  the  good  of. 

Stuff,  stuf,  n.  [O.Fr.  estoffe  (Fr.  e'toffe),  stuff, 
material,  from  L.  stuppa,  tow.  Stop.] 
Substauce  or  matter  indefinitely;  the  mat- 
ter of  which  anything  is  formed;  material; 
furniture;  goods  (O.T.);  refuse  or  worthless 
matter;  hence,  foolish  or  irrational  lan- 
guage; trash;  corn,  a  general  name  for  fab- 
rics of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  &c;  particu- 
larly woollen  cloth  of  slight  texture,  for 
linings,  &c.—v.t.  [In  this  sense=G.  stop/en, 
to  stuff  or  cram;  E.  to  stop  up.]  To  fill  by 
packing  or  crowding  material  into;  to  cram; 
to  crowd  in  together;  to  fill  or  pack  with 
material  necessary  to  make  complete  (to 
stuff  a,  cushion);  to  fill  the  skin  of,  as  of  a 
dead  animal,  for  presenting  and  preserving 
its  form;  to  fill  mentally  full;  to  crowd 
with  facts  or  idle  tales  or  fancies;  cookery, 
to  fill  with  seasoning  (to  stuff  a,  leg  of  veal). 
— v.i.  Tofeed  gluttonously.— Stuffer,  stuf- 
er,  n.  One  who  stuffs;  one  who  stuffs  the 
skins  of  animals  to  preserve  them  as  speci- 
mens.— St  uff-gow  11,  n.  A  gown  made  of 
stuff  ;  the  gown  of  a  barrister  under  the 
rank  of  king's  counsel,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  wear  a  silk  gown.— Stuffing, 
stuf'ing,  n.  That  which  is  used  for  filling 
anything;  seasoning  for  meat — Stuffing- 
box,  n.  A  close  box  packed  with  hemp  or 
other  matter  through  which  a  piston  passes 
and  which  gives  a  tight  joint. 

Stuffy,  stuf  i,  a.  [O.Fr.  estouffer,  to  stifle, 
from  estoffe,  stuff.  Stuff.]  Difficult  to 
breathe  in;  close;  stifling;  said  of  a  room. 
—Stuffiness,  stufi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  stuffy;  closeness;  mustiness. 

Stultify,  stul'ti-fl,  v.t. — stultified,  stultify- 
ing. [L.  stultus,  foolish;  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  foolish;  to  make  a  fool 
of;  to  cause  to  appear  as  a  fool.— Stultifi- 
cation, stul'ti-fi-ka"shon,  n.  Theact  of 
stultifying.  —  St  11 1 1 iffei*,  stul'ti-fi-er,  n. 
One  who  stultifies.  —  Stultiloquence, 
stul-til'o-kwens,  n.  [L.  stultus,  and  lo- 
quentia,  a  talking.]  Foolish  talk;  a  bab- 
bling. 

Stum,  stum,  n.  [From  D.  stom,  unfer- 
mented  wine,  must,  from  stom,  G.  stumm, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  stum,  dumb,  mute.]  Unfer- 
mented  grape  juice ;  must  or  new  wine ; 
wine  made  by  must  to  ferment  anew. — 
v.t.— stummed,  stumming.  To  renew  by 
mixing  with  must  and  fermenting  anew. 

Stumble,  stum'bl,  v.i.  —  stumbled,  stum- 
bling. [O.E.  stomble,  stomel;  allied  to  E. 
stammer,  Prov.  E.  stummer,  Icel.  stumra,  to 
stumble,  N.  stumle,  to  totter,  L.G.  stumpeln, 
to  walk  heavily.]  To  trip  in  walking;  to 
make  a  false  step;  to  stagger;  to  walk  un- 
steadily; to  fall  into  crime  or  error;  to  err; 
to  strike  upon  without  design;  to  light  by 
chance:  with  on  or  upon.— v.t.  To  cause  to 
stumble;  to  puzzle.— n.  The  act  of  stum- 
bling ;  a  trip  in  walking  or  running ;  a 
blunder.— Stumbler,  stum'bler,  n.    One 


that  stumbles.  —  StuiiibliiiK-  block. 
Stuilihlliiu-stoiie,    R.      Any   cause   of 

stumbling;  that  which  forms  a  difficulty  In 
one's  way  or  which  causes  offence:  used  in 
figurative  sense. — Stumbllngly,  stum'- 

bung  li,  adv. 
stump,  stump,  n.   [A  nasalized  form  of 

stub,  and  Dan.  stump,  Icel.  stumpr,  D. 
stomp,  G.  stump/,  a  stump.  Stub.]  The 
root  part  of  a  tree  remaining  in  the  earth 
after  the  tree  is  cut  down;  the  part  of  a  limb 
or  other  body  remaining  after  the  rest  is 
cut  off  or  destroyed  (the  stump  of  a  tooth,  of 
a  lead  pencil);  one  of  the  three  posts  consti- 
tuting the  wicket  in  a  game  of  cricket. 
— On  the  stump,  going  through  a  district 
and  making  speeches.  [Originally  Ameri- 
can; the  stump  of  a  tree  being  often  used 
as  a  platform  in  lately  cleared  districts.] 
— v.t.  To  lop;  to  make  a  tour  through  de- 
livering speeches  for  political  or  personal 
purposes  (to  stump  the  country) ;  cricket, 
to  put  out  of  play  by  knocking  down  a 
stump  or  stumps  whilst  the  batsman  is 
out  of  the  crease.  —  v.i.  To  walk  stiffly, 
heavily,  or  noisily. — To  stump  up,  to  pay 
or  hand  over  money.  (Colloq.)— Stumper, 
stump'er,  n.  One  who  stuuips.— Stump- 
orafor,  n.  A  man  who  harangues  the 
populace  from  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  a 
frothy  or  bombastic  speaker.  —  Stump- 
oratory,  n.  Oratory  such  as  that  of  a 
stump-orator. —  Stump -speech,  n.  A 
speech  made  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  or 
other  improvised  platform ;  a  frothy  or 
bombastic  harangue.— Stumpy,  stump'i, 
a.   Full  of  stumps;  short  or  stubby  (colloq.). 

Stun,  stun,  v.t. — stunned,  stunning.  [A.Sax. 
stunian,  to  stun,  from  stun,  noise ;  same 
root  as  Skr.  stan,  to  thunder.  Astonish.] 
To  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  of;  to 
confound  by  loud  noise ;  to  render  in- 
sensible or  dizzy  by  force  or  violence;  to 
render  senseless  by  a  blow ;  to  surprise 
completely ;  to  overpower.  —  Stunner, 
stun'-er,  n.  Something  first-rate ;  a  person 
or  thing  of  very  showy  appearance.  (Slang.) 
— Stunning,  stun'iug,  a.  First-rate;  ex- 
cellent.    (Slang.) 

Stlindlst,  stund'ist,  n.  [Gr.  stunde,  hour.] 
One  of  the  Russian  sect  of  peasants  reject- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  following  the  mystic  ideas  of  German 
pietists. 

Stung,  stung,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sting. 

Stunk,  stungk,  pret.  of  stink. 

Stunt,  stunt,  v.t.  [From  A.Sax.  stunt, 
blunt,  stupid ;  Sw.  stunt,  docked,  short ; 
akin  Icel.  stuttr,  short,  stunted;  G.  stutzen, 
to  dock.  Stint.]  To  hinder  from  free 
growth;  to  check  in  growth;  to  dwarf. — n. 
A  check  in  growth.— Stunted,  stunt'ed,  p. 
and  a.  Checked  in  growth ;  of  dwarfish 
growth.— Stuntedness,  stunt'ed-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  stunted. 

Stunt,  stunt,  n.  A  remarkable  feat  of  skill; 
any  enterprise,  task,  or  undertaking. 

Stupa,  sto'pa,  n.  [Skr.  stupa.]  A  Buddhist 
sacred  monumental  structure,  commemo- 
rating some  event  or  marking  some  spot. 

Stupe,  stup,  n.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  Flannel, 
flax,  or  similar  substance  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  plain  or  medicated,  applied  to 
a  wound  or  sore. 

Stupefy,  stu'pe-fi,  v.t.— stupefied,  stupefy- 
ing. [Fr.  stupifier,  from  L.  stupefacere — 
stupeo,  to  be  struck  senseless,  and  facio,  to 
make.  Stupid.]  To  deprive  of  sensibility; 
to  make  dull  or  dead  to  external  influences; 
to  make  torpid.— Stupefacient,  Stupe- 
factive,  stu-pe-fa'shi-ent,  stu-pe-fak'tiv, 
a.  Having  a  stupefying  power.  —  n.  A 
medicine  which  produces  stupor;  a  nar- 
cotic—Stupefaction, stu-pe-fak'shon,  n. 
The  state  of  being  stupefied  or  stunned;  a 
senseless  state ;  -  insensibility  ;  torpor.  — 
Stupefier,  stu'pe-fl-er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  stupefies. 

Stupendous,  stu-pen'dus,  a.  [L.stupen- 
dus,  amazing,  from  stupeo,  to  be  astonished. 
Stupid.]  Striking  dumb  by  magnitude; 
great  and  wonderful;  of  astonishing  mag- 
nitude or  elevation  ;  grand.  —  Stupen- 
dously, stu-pen'dus-li,  adv.  In  a  stupen- 
dous manner.  —  Stupendousness,  stu- 
pen'dus-nes,  n. 


Stiipcous,  St  11  pose,  Rtn'pc-UH,  HtQ'pos,  a 
[h  stupa,  tow.  I     Resembling  tow;  coi 

with  filaments  like  tow, 

Stupid,  Htu'jiid,  a.    [L.  stupidus,  from 
peo,    to  he   astonished   or   struck   sen 
(seen  also  in  stupefy,  stupendous);  perbap 
sanie  root  as  stand.  ]     Bereft  of  con* 
ness,  sense,  or  feeling;  in  11  staid  of  il 
insensible;  stupefied:  devoid  of  undent 
ing;  possessed  of  dull  gross  folly;  cx<  r 
dull    of     perception     or     understanding 
nonsensical.— St  11  pld I ty,  StupldiieNM 
stu-pid'i-ti,  stu'pid-nes,  n.    [L.  stupid 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  stupid;  stu 
por  ;    astonishment ;    extreme   dulness  0 
understanding;  dull  foolishness.— Stupid 
ly,  stu'pid-li,  adv.    In  a  stupid  manner. 
Stuplfy,  stu'pi-fl,  v.t.    Same  as  Stupi 
Stupor,  stu'por,  n.    [L.  stupor,  from  atu 
peo.\     Great  diminution  or  total   suspen 
sion  of  sensibility;    a  state  in  which  th 
faculties  are  deadened  or  dazed;  torpor. 

St  11  prate,  stu'prat,  v.t.— stupraltd,  stuprut 
ing.  [L.  stupro,  stupratum,  to  defile,  froo 
stuprum,  defilement.]  To  ravish;  to  de 
bauch.  —  Stupratloil,  stu-pra'shon,  n 
Rape;  violation  of  chastity  by  force. 

Sturdy,  ster'di,  a.  [O.Fr.  estourdi  (Fr 
e'tourdi),  stupid,  inconsiderate,  from  L.  tx\ 
intens.,  and  torpidus,  torpid.]  Stubborn^ 
stiff-neckedl;  exhibiting  strength  or  force 
forcible;  vigorous;  robust  in  body;  strong 
stout;  vigorous  and  hardy. —  St  urdllj 
ster'di-li,  adv.  In  a  sturdy  manner;  stoutlj 
lustily.— Sturdiuess,  ster'di-nes,  n.  Th 
state  or  quality  of  being  sturdy. 

Sturdy,  ster'di,  n.  [Gael,  stuird,  stuii 
dean,  vertigo,  sturdy.]  A  disease  in  sheep 
marked  by  staggering,  vertigo,  stupor,  &c. 

Sturgeon,  ster'jon,  n.  [Fr.  esturgeon,  f  rou 
L.L.  sturio,  from  O.H.G.  sturio,  A.Sax 
styria,  a  sturgeon.]  A  genus  of  large  fishe 
having  a  skin  protected  with  rows  of  boo 
plates;  flesh  valuable  as  food;  roes  coi 
verted  into  caviare,  and  air-bladder  int 
isinglass. 

Stutter,  stut'er,  v.i.  [Same  as  D.  and  L.G 
stotttren,  G.  stottern,  to  stutter;  freq.  form 
corresponding  to  Prov.E.  stut,  to  stutter 
Sc.  stot,  to  rebound;  Icel.  stauta,  to  strike. 
To  stammer;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words 
— n.  A  stammer;  a  hesitation  in  speaking 
—Stutterer,  stut'er-er,  n.  One  who  stut 
ters ;  a  stammerer.— Stnttering,  stut'ei 
ing,  n.  A  stutter  or  stammer.— Stutter 
iugly,  stut'er-ing-li,  adv. 

Sty,  sti,  n.  [A.Sax.  stige,  a  sty  or  pen  - 
Icel,  stia,  Dan.  sti,  Sw.  stia,  O.H.G.  stiga, 
sty.  The  first  part  of  steward  is  this  word. 
A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine;  any  filth 
hovel  or  place;  a  place  of  bestial  debauch 
ery.— v.t.— stied,  sty  ing.  To  shut  up  iu  1 
sty. 

Sty,  Styan,  sti,  stl'an,  n.    Same  as  Stye. 

Stye,  sti,  n.  [A.Sax.  stigend,  a  tumour  0: 
the  eye,  from  stigan,  to  rise;  akin  stair. 
A  small  inflammatory  tumour  on  the  edg 
of  the  eyelid,  particularly  near  the  inne 
angle  of  the  eye.    Written  also  Sty. 

Stygian,  stij'i-an,  a.  [L.  Stygius,  fror 
Styx,  Gr.  Styx,  Stygos,  the  Styx,  from  stygec 
to  hate.]  Pertaining  to  Styx,  fabled  b 
the  ancients  to  be  a  river  of  hell  over  whic 
the  shades  of  the  dead  passed;  hence 
hellish;  infernal. 

Style,  stil.  n.  [Fr.  style,  from  L.  stilui 
stylus,  a  stake,  pointed  instrument,  styl 
for  writing,  hence  mode  of  expression 
from  root  of  stimulus,  stick,  sting.  Spel 
ing  influenced  by  Gr.  stylos,  a  pillar.] 
pointed  instrument  used  by  the  ancient, 
for  writing  by  scratching  on  wax  tablet* 
anything  of  a  similar  kind;  a  pointed  tot 
used  in  graving;  a  pointed  surgical  io8tn 
ment;  the  pin  or  gnomon  of  a  sundial 
bot.  the  prolongation  of  the  summit  of  th 
ovary  which  supports  the  stigma;  manm 
of  writing  with  regard  to  language;  a  du 
tinctive  manner  of  writing  belonging  t 
an  author  or  body  of  authors;  a  characte 
istic  mode  of  presentation  in  any  of  th 
fine  arts;  particular  type  of  architectui 
pervading  a  building  (the  Gothic  style] 
external  manner,  mode,  or  fashion;  roann< 
deemed  elegant  and  appropriate;  fasnio 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w, 
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•  son  dressed  in  the  style);  n  forma]  or 
ifflcial  «1<  -siKiiut  inn  ;  title  (a  person's  style 
mil  title);  citron  a  mode  of  reckoning  time 
Titli  regard  to  Hi.    Julian  and  Gregorian 

Jars.  Old  Style  followed  dm  Julian 
nanner  of  computing  the  months  and  dayH, 
n  irhiel)  the  year  consists  of  365  days  and 

i  s,  or  something  more  than  11  minutes 
much.      The  Gregorian  or   New  Style, 

,iinK  to  the  calendar  as  reformed' by 
Gregory    Mil    in    I5SU.    was  adopted 
land  in  17.VJ,  and  now  almost  every- 
preMiils.     .'.  Syn.  under  Diction. 

styled,  styling.     To  term;  to  name  or 

to  designate  or  denominate      Slj  Id, 

tl  let.  n.    Surg,  a  probe.     Sl.ylar,  stl'ler, 

Pertaining  to  a  style.— Slylalc,  sti'lat, 

.    Bot.  having  a  persistent  style.    Slyli- 

orin.  stl'li-form,  a.    Having  the  shape  of 

setnbling  a  style;  styloid.     Stylilie, 

tl  lin.  a.     Bot.  pertaining  to  the  style.— 

ityllsh,  stil'ish,  a.    Being  in  fashionable 

«rin  or  in  high  style;  being  quite  in  the 

lodeor  fashion;  showy.— Stylishly,  stll'- 

dili.  adv.     In  a  stylish  manner;  showily. 

Sl>  llslllicss,  stil'ish-nes,  n.    The  state 

r  Quality  of  being  stylish;   showiuess.— 

tyllst,  stll'ist,  n.    A  writer  or  speaker 

careful  of  his  style;  a  master  of 

Stylistic,  stllis'tik,  a.     Relating 

»   style.— Stylograph?,   sti-log'ra-fi,   «. 

L  method  of  writing  or  engraving  with  a 

;yle.  —  Stylograph!**,   Stylographl- 

al,  stl-lo-graf'ik,  stl-lo-graf'i-kal,  a.    Per- 

uniiij,'  to  stylography.— Styloid,  sti'loid, 

Having  some  resemblance  to  a  style  or 

Ntu 

yllte,  stilit,  n.  [Gr.  stylites,  from  stylos, 
pillar.]  A  pillar-saint,  one  of  those  as- 
■tics  who,  by  way  of  penance,  passed  the 
•eater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  top  of 
igh  columns  or  pillars. 
ylobate,  stl'lo  bat,  n.  [L.  stylobates,  sty- 
bata,  from  Gr.  stylobates— stylos,  a  pillar, 
id  baind,  to  go.J  Arch,  a  continuous  and 
i broken  pedestal  or  elevation  upon  which 
range  of  columns  stands. 

ylography.  Under  Style. 
ylometer,  sti-lom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  stylos, 
'column,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
roment  for  measuring  columns.— Stylo- 
|!>ore,  sti'lo-spor,  n.  Bot.  a  spore  in  cer- 
!  in  fungi  at  the  tip  of  a  short  threadlike 
>dy. 

j  lus,  stilus,  n.    A  style. 
ymle,   sti'mi,   n.    The  position  in  golf 
hen  the  opponent's  ball  lies  between  the 
layer's  ball  and  the  hole. 
ywtlc,  Styptical,  stip'tik,  stip'ti-kal,  a. 
.  etypticus,  from  Gr.  styptikos,  from  sty- 
,i.o,  to  contract.]    Astringent};  having  the 
polity  of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 
Styptic,  ii.    A  substance  that  checks  a 
>w  of  blood  by  application  to  the  bleeding 
rface.— Stypticlty,  stip-tis'i-ti,  n.    The 
'.ality  of  being  styptic. 
frax,  stl'raks,  n.    [L.  and  Gr.  styrax  or 
>rax.]    The  genus  of  plants  that  yield 
'irax.— Styracine,  sti'ra-sin,  n.   A  crys- 
lline  substance  extracted  from  storax.— 
yrole,  Styrol,  sti'rol,  n.   Oil  of  storax. 
*x,  n.    Stygian. 
able.    Under  Sue. 

asloii,  swa'zhon,  n.  [L.  suasio,  suasi- 
is,  from  suadeo,  suasum,  to  advise  (as  in 
miade,  persuade).]  The  act  of  persuading. 
Suasive,  swa'ziv,  a.  Having  power  to 
:rsuade.— Snasively,  swa'ziv-li,  adv.  In 
uanner  tending  to  persuade.— Suasory, 
a'zo-ri,  a.  [L.  suasorius.]  Tending  to 
rsuade. 

<  ave,  swav,  a.  [Fr.  suave,  sweet,  pleasant, 
>m  L.  svavis,  sweet;  same  root  as  suadeo, 
persuade,  and  as  E.  sweet.]  Gracious  or 
reeable  in  manner:  blandly  polite;  plea- 
at.— Suavely,  swav'li,  adv.  In  a  suave 
inner;  blandly.— Suavity,  swav'i-ti,  n. 
r.  suaviU,  L.  suavitas.]  The  state  or 
ality  of  being  suave;  graciousness  and 
liteness  of  address;  pleasantness. 
!.b,  sub,  n.  A  colloquial  contraction  for 
Saltern  or  subordinate ;  an  inferior  officer, 
actionary,  or  the  like. 
'bacid,  sub-as'id,  a.    [L.  sub,  slightly.] 
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Moderately  a.  id  or  sour.— n.   A  substance 
moderately  acid. 

Babaerfdi  rob  ikMd,  s,  [i-  tub,  slightly.] 

Moderately  puugent  or  acrid. 
Subacute,  sub  a  Km',,/     [L,  Mi^  "lightly. I 

Acute  or  pointed  In  ■  modlned  degree, 

Snbarrltil,  sub  a  ,  11  ai,  .1  |i,  meander, 
an;  the  air.|    Under  the  elr  or  iky;  gtaL 

used    of   phenomena   taking   place  on    1  he 

earth's  surface  under  the  open  an:   opposed 

to  Sulinijllniu.l. 

Sliball,  si.  La.  PI      [Per.  and  Hind.,  a  pro- 
vince I      In    Imlia,   a   province   or  rloeroj 
ship.    Siihahdar,  Subadar,  so  ba  diu  . 

11.     A  ruler  of  a  province 

Siihalalc,  sub  a'lat,  a.  [L.  sub,  slightly. J 
Bot.  slightly  alate. 

Suhal|»iuc,  sub-al'pln,  a.  (L.  sub,  under.] 
Belonging  to  a  region  on  lofty  mountains 
immediately  below  the  Alpine. 

Subaltern,  sub'al-tem  or  sub-al'tern,  a. 
|L.  subalternus,  subordinate— sub,  under, 
alter,  another.]  Holding  an  inferior  or 
subordinate  position;  in  the  army  below 
the  rank  of  a  captain.—  n.  A  commissioned 
military  officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 
— Sllbaltf  mate,  sub-a.l-ter'nat, «.  Subor- 
dinate; successive.  —  Suballcriiallou, 
sub-al'ter-na"shon,  n.  State  of  inferiority 
or  subjection. 

Siibangular,  sub-ang'guler,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]    Slightly  angular. 

Suhapical,  sub-ap'i-kal,  a.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
Under  the  apex;  pertaining  to  the  part 
below  the  apex. 

S 11  ban  nal ic,  Sn baqneous, sub-a-kwat'- 
ik,  sub-ak'we-us,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
aqua,  water.]  Being  under  water;  geol. 
formed  under  water;  deposited  under  water. 

Subarborescent,  sub-ar'bor-es"ent,  a. 
[L.  sub,  slightly.]  Having  a  somewhat  tree- 
like aspect. 

Subarctic,  sub-ark'tik,  a.  [L.  sub,  slightly.] 
Applied  to  a  region  or  climate  next  to  the 
arctic;  approximately  arctic. 

Subastrlngent,  sub-as-trin'jent,  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]  Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 

Subaudition,  sub-a-dish/on,  n.  [L.  sub- 
auditio,  from  subaudio,  to  understand  or 
supply  a  word  omitted — sub,  under,  and 
audio,  to  hear.]  The  act  of  understanding 
something  not  expressed. 

Subaxillary,  sub-ak'silda-ri,  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  axilla,  the  arm-pit.]  Under  the 
arm-pit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing;  bot.  placed 
under  the  axil. 

Subbreed,  sub'bred,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
A  subdivision  of  a  breed. 

Subcalcareons,  sub-kal-ka're-us,  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]    Somewhat  calcareous. 

Subcartilagin  ous,  sub-kar '  ti-laj "  i-nus, 
a.  [L.  sub,  under  or  slightly.]  Situated 
under  or  beneath  cartilage;  partially  gristly. 

Subcaudal,  sub-ka/dal,  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
cauda,  a  tail.]  Lying  or  situated  beneath 
the  tail. 

Snbcentral,  sub-sen'tral,  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
slightly.]  Being  under  the  centre;  nearly 
central. 

Snbcircular,  sub-serTiu-ler,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]    Somewhat  or  nearly  circular. 

Subclass,  sub'klas,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.]  A 
subdivision  of  a  class,  consisting  of  allied 
orders. 

Subclavian,  sub-kla'vi-an,  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  clavis,  a  key,  used  in  sense  of 
Gr.  kleis,  the  collar-bone.]  Situated  under 
the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

Subcolnmnar,  sub-ko-lum'ner,  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]  Geol.  approximately  colum- 
nar. 

Subcommittee,  sub-kom-mit'e,  n.  [L. 
sub,  under. J  An  under  committee;  a  part 
or  division  of  a  committee. 

Snbeompressed,  sub-kom-prest',  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]  Partially  or  somewhat  com- 
pressed. 

Subconcave,  sub-kon'kav,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]    Slightly  concave. 


SUBDUE 

lubeonlcal,  .    n,  tub, 

■lightly.]   Bllghtl)  oonleeJ 
SmIm  outrun    MiVkon  trakt,  //     1 1 
undei  I     \  oonl  ra<  1  undi  1 

Subcontractor,  ■  uh  Icon  trak'- 
•  me  who  tak< 
tract  from  the  principal  1  ont  rai  I 

Bubeontrmry,  niMkon'tn-ii,  a  [L  mft 
under,  slightly. |    Oontrarj   t..  an  in 

■  "i    applied  to  two  timilai  in 

angles  so  plaa  '1  a  ■  I.,  have  a  OOmmOD  Ugl« 
:><  il"  !'  v.  Hex,  an. 1  their  bow  h  not  pa 
or  oolnoidenl  ;  logic,  applied  (oil,,   1, 

between  two  attribute  1  whl.  h 

■UOD  a  way  that  the  more  Hi'  n  I  m|  ,„,.• 
the  less  Hi,  rt  is  of  the  olh,  1 

Siihcordalc,   tub  Icor'dafc,   ".     ii,.   Hul>, 
slightly.)     Bomewhal    cordati  ;    in 
■omewnal  like  a  heart. 

Subcostal,  ■ub-koa'tel,  «    [L,  tvb,  under. 

and  casta,  a  rib. J  Situated  and)  1  or  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Subcranial,  sub-kra'ni-al,  a.  [L.  sub, 
uniler.]    Under  the  cranium  or  skull. 

Subcryslalliuc,  sub-kris'tal-ln,  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]    Imperfectly  crystallized. 

Subcutaneous,  sub-ku-ta'ne-us,  a.  [I>. 
sub,  under,  cutis,  skin.]  Situated  Immedi- 
ately under  the  skin.—  Subcutaneous  suriitye, 
a  syringe  for  injecting  substances  l„  ,,,  ath 
the  skin.— SiilH'iillcuiar,  sub-ku-tik'Q- 
ler,  a.   Being  under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

Subcyllndrical,  sub-si-lin'dri-kal,  a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]  Approximately  or  imper- 
fectly cylindrical. 

Su  bdeacon,  sub'de-kn,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  ecclesiastic  sub- 
ordinate to  the  deacon.— Siibdcaconry, 
Suhdcacoiishlp,  sub'de-kn-ri,  sub'de- 
kn-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  subdeacon. 

Subdean,  sub'den,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.]  An 
under  dean;  a  dean's  substitute. —  Sub- 
deanery,  sub'dc-ner-i,  n.  The  office  and 
rank  of  subdean.—  Subdccaual,  sub-dek'- 
a-nal,  a.    Relating  to  a  subdean. 

Subdlalect,  sub'dT-a-lekt,  n.  [L.  sub,  un- 
der.]  An  inferior  or  less  important  dialect. 

Subdititious,  sub-di-tish'us,  a.  [L.  sub- 
dititius,  from  subdo,  subditum,  to  substi- 
tute— sub,  under,  and  do,  to  give.]  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else; 
foisted  in. 

Subdivide,  sub-di-vld',  v. t.— subdivided, 
subdividing.  [L.  subdivido—sub,  under,  and 
divido.  Divide.]  To  divide  the  parts  of 
into  more  parts ;  to  part  into  subdivisions. 
— v.i.  To  be  subdivided.— Subdivisible, 
sub-di-viz'i-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  subdivision. 
— Subdivision,  sub-di-vizh'on,?i.  The  act 
of  subdividing;  one  of  the  parts  of  a  larger 
part. 

Subdolous,  sub'do-lus,  a.  [L.  subdolus, 
cunning,  sly  —  sub,  slightly,  and  dolus, 
deceit.]  Somewhat  crafty;  cunning;  artful. 

Subdominant,  sub-dom'i-nant,  n.  [L. 
sub,  under.]  Mus.  the  fourth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale  lying  a  tone  under  the  domin- 
ant or  fifth  of  the  scale. 

Subduce,  Subduct,  sub-dQs',  sub-dukt', 
v.t.  [L.  subduco,  subductum—sub,  under, 
and  duco,  to  draw,  to  lead.]  To  withdraw; 
to  take  away;  to  subtract  by  arithmetical 
operation.  —  Subduct ion,  sub-duk'shon, 
n.    The  act  of  subducting;  subtraction. 

Subdue,  sub-du',  v.t.— subdued,  subduing- 
[O.Fr.  subduzer,  to  subdue,  from  L.  sub, 
under,  and  duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  To 
conquer  and  bring  into  permanent  sub- 
jection; to  reduce  under  dominion;  to 
overpower  by  superior  force;  to  vanquish; 
to  overcome  by  discipline ;  to  tame ;  to 
prevail  over  by  some  mild  or  softening 
influence;  to  gain  complete  sway  over;  to 
melt  or  soften  (the  heart,  opposition) ;  to 
tone  down  or  make  less  glaring.  .'.  Syn. 
under  Conquer.— Subdual,  sub-du'al,  n. 
The  act  of  subduing— Snbdnable,  sub- 
du'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  subdued.— 
Subdued,  sub -dud',  p.  and  a.  Van- 
quished; made  mild  or  tractable;  submis- 
sive; toned  down  or  softened.— Subduer, 
sub-du'er,  n.  One  who  subdues;  a  con- 
queror; a  tamer. 
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:H  1 1 1 » « 1  c  1 1  •  1  < -  !«iii>  (iit'pi,  a,  1 1-  sub,  ander, 
mill  duplttt,  double.]    Containing  one  part 

of  two.     SubdUfiU  ratio,  the  ratio  i>l   I  to  S. 

Subdiipliculc,  sub  da  pli-kftt,  a.     [Sub, 
under,  and  duplicate.]    Math,  exprea 
theiQuare  root.   Subduplicate  ratio  of  two 
quantities,  the  ratio  of  their  square  roots. 

Subeditor,  sub-ed'i-ter,  w.  [L.  tub,  under.  I 
An  assistant  editor  of  a  periodical  or  other 
publication. 

Subepidermal,  sub-ep-i-der'mal,  a.  [L. 
tub,  under.]  Lying  Immediately  under  the 
epidermis. 

Subereous,  Suberose,  Subcrous,  bu- 

be're -us,  sfi'bcr-os,  su'ber-us,  a.  [L.  suber, 
OOrk.]  Of  the  nature  of  cork.-  Suberic, 
su-her'ik,  a.     Pertaining  to  cork. 

Subfamily,  suh'fam-i-li,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under.  |  Nat,  h  itt.  a  subdivision  of  a  family; 
a  subordinate  family. 

Subfcudatory,  sub-fQ'da-to-ri,  n.  [L. 
sub,  under.]  One  who  held  a  fief  from  a 
feudatory  of  the  crown  or  other  superior. 

Subfossll,  sub-fos'sil,  n.  and  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]  Applied  to  remains  only  par- 
tially fossilized. 

Subgenus,  sub'je-nus,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
A  subdivision  of  a  genus  comprising  one 
or  more  species. — Subgcneric,  sub-je- 
ner'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  subgenus. 

Subglobular,  sub-glob'Q-ler,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]  Having  a  form  approaching  to 
globular. 

Subgranular,  sub-gran'u-ler,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]    Somewhat  granular. 

Subgroup,  sub'grbp,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
In  scientific  classifications,  the  subdivision 
of  a  group. 

Subinfeudation,  sub-in'fu-da"shon,  n. 
[L.  sub,  under.]  The  enfeoffment  of  a  sub- 
ordinate tenant  by  the  holder  of  a  fief. 

Subjacent,  sub-ja'sent,  a.  [L.  subjacent, 
subjacentis,  from  subjaceo,  to  lie  under — 
sub,  under,  and  jaceo,  to  lie  (as  in  adjacent, 
circumjacent).]  Lying  under  or  below; 
geol.  applied  to  rocks,  beds,  or  strata  which 
lie  under  or  are  covered  by  others. 
Subject,  sub'jekt,  a.  [L.  subjectus,  pp.  of 
subjicio,  to  place  under— sub,  under,  and 
jacio,  to  throw  (whence  object,  eject,  inject, 
jet,  &c.).]  Placed  under!;  being  under  the 
power  and  dominion  of  another;  ruled  by 
another  state ;  liable,  from  extraneous  or 
inherent  causes;  exposed  (subject  to  head- 
ache). .".  Syn.  under  Liable.  —  n.  One 
who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign;  one 
who  lives  under  and  owes  allegiance  to  a 
government;  a  person  as  the  recipient  of 
certain  treatment;  that  which  is  treated 
or  operated  on ;  a  dead  body  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection;  that  which  is  spoken 
of,  thought  of,  treated  of,  or  handled ; 
matter  dealt  with ;  theme  of  discourse ; 
logic,  that  term  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied;  gram,  that 
which  is  spoken  of;  the  nominative  of  a 
verb;  philos.  the  mind,  soul,  or  personality 
of  the  thinker  —  the  Ego  ;  the  thinking 
agent  or  principle,  the  object,  which  is  its 
correlative,  being  anything  or  everything 
external  to  the  mind;  mus.  the  principal 
theme  of  a  movement;  fine  arts,  the  incident 
chosen  by  an  artist;  the  design  of  a  composi- 
tion or  picture. — v.t.  (sub-jekt').  To  bring 
under;  to  subdue;  to  expose;  to  make  liable; 
to  cause  to  undergo;  to  expose,  as  in  chemi- 
cal or  other  operations:  usually  with  to  fol- 
lowing in  all  senses  (to  subject  a  person  to 
ridicule).— Subjection,  sub-jek'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  subjecting  or  subduing;  the 
state  of  being  under  the  control  and  gov- 
ernment of  another;  subjugation;  enthral- 
ment.— Subjective,  sub-jek'tiv,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  subject,  as  opposed  to  the 
object;  belonging  to  one's  own  mind  and 
not  to  what  is  external;  belonging  to  our- 
selves, the  conscious  subject ;  in  literature 
and  art,  characterized  by  prominence  of 
the  personality  of  the  author  or  artist 
(the  w.iuings  of  Shelley  and  Byron  are 
subjective).— Subjectively,  sub-jek'tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  subjective  manner;  as  exist- 
ing in  thought  or  mind.  —  Subject  1  vc- 
ness,  sub-jek'tiv -nes,  n.    Subjectivity. — 


/Subjectivism,  sub-  jek  '  tiv-  izni,  it. 
Metaph,    the    doctrine    that   all    human 

.knowledge  is  merely  relative. —  Subjec- 
tivity,   sub -jek-fiv'i-ti,    n.      The    state  of 
or  in  the  mind  alone,  |  he 

oharacterof  exhibiting  the  Indivldualitj  of 
an  author  or  artist.  —  Subject-matter, 

n.      The    theme   or    matter   disoussed    M 
spoken  of. 

Subjoin,  BUb-Join',  v.t.  [L.  sub,  under, 
near.  |  To  add  at  the  end ;  to  add  after 
something  else  has  been  said  or  written. — 
Subjolmlcr,  sub-join 'der,  n.  A  re- 
joinder. 

Snbjugatc,  sub'ju-gat,  v.t.  —  subjuyated, 
subjugating.  [L.  subjugo,  subjngatum—sub, 
under,  and  jugum,  a  yoke.  Join,  Yoke.] 
To  subdue  and  bring  under  dominion;  to 
conquer  and  compel  to  submit.— Subju- 
gation, sub-ju-ga'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
subjugating;  subjection.  —  Subjugator, 
sub'ju-gat-er,  n.    One  who  subjugates. 

Subjunctive,  sub-jungk'tiv,  a.  [L.  sub- 
junctivus,  from  subjungo,  subjunctum—sub, 
under,  near,  and  jungo,  to  join.]  Sub- 
joinedj;  gram,  designating  a  mood  or  form 
of  verbs  expressing  condition,  hypothesis, 
or  contingency,  generally  subjoined  or 
subordinate  to  another  verb,  and  preceded 
by  a  conjunction. — n.  Gram,  the  subjunc- 
tive mood. 

Subkingdom,  sub'king-dum,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under.]  One  of  the  great  primary  groups 
into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided. 

Sublapsarian,  sub-lap-sa'ri-an,  n.  [L. 
sub,  under,  and  lapsus,  a  sliding,  a  fall.] 
One  who  maintains  the  theological  doctrine 
that  God  permitted  the  fall  of  man,  and 
after  it  elected  certain  persons  to  salvation 
passing  over  others. 

Sublease,  sub'les,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.]  Law, 
an  under  lease;  a  lease  granted  to  a  sub- 
tenant.—Sublessee,  sub-les-se',  n.  The 
receiver  or  holder  of  a  sublease. 

Sublet,  sub-let',  v.t.    [L.  sub,  under.]  To 

underlet;   to   let   to  another  person,  the 

party  letting  being  himself  lessee  of  the 
subject. 

Sublibrarian,  sub'll-bra-ri-an,  n.  An 
under  librarian;  an  assistant  librarian. 

Sublieutenant,  sub'lef-ten-ant,  n.  An 
inferior  or  second  lieutenant. 

Sublimate,  sub'li-mat,  v.t.— sublimated, 
sublimating.  [L.  sublimo,  sublimatum,  to 
raise,  elevate.  Sublime.]  To  bring  by  heat 
from  the  solid  state  into  the  state  of  va- 
pour, which  on  cooling  again  becomes 
solid;  fig.  to  refine  and  exalt;  to  elevate. 
— n.  What  is  produced  by  sublimation.— 
Corrosive  sublimate.  Corrosive.  —  Blue 
sublimate,  a  preparation  of  mercury  with 
sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac,  used  in  paint- 
ing. —  Sublimation,  sub-li-ma'shon,  n. 
The  process  of  sublimating;  a  process  by 
which  solids  are  by  heat  converted  into 
vapour  that  again  becomes;  solid.— Subll- 
matory,  sub'li-ma-to-ri,  n.  A  vessel  used 
in  sublimation.  —  a.  Employed  or  used  in 
sublimation.— Subllmable,  sub-li'ma-bl, 
a.    Capable  of  being  sublimated. 

Sublime,  sub-lim',  a.  [L.sublimis,  elevated, 
exalted,  lofty,  sublime ;  origin  doubtful.] 
High  in  place;  elevated;  high  in  excel- 
lence; elevated  far  above  men  in  general 
by  lofty  or  noble  traits:  said  of  persons; 
striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur or  power;  calculated  to  awaken,  or 
expressive  of,  awe,  veneration,  or  lofty 
feeling;  grand;  noble:  said  of  objects,  of 
scenery,  of  an  action  or  exploit,  he— The 
sublime,  what  is  sublime;  sublimity;  what 
is  grand  or  lofty  in  style;  the  grand  in 
the  works  of  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful.  —  v.t.  —  sublimed,  ppr. 
subliming.  To  exalt  or  render  sublime;  to 
dignify;  toennoble;  to  sublimate  (which  see). 
— v.i.  To  be  susceptible  of  sublimation. — 
Sublimely,  sub-Hm'li,  adv.  In  a  sublime 
manner;  grandly;  majestically;  loftily. — 
Sublimeness,  sub-lim'nes,  n.  Sublimity. 
—Sublimity,  sub-lim'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  sub- 
limite;  L.  sublimitas.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sublime;  grandeur;  loftiness  of  na- 
ture or  character;  moral  grandeur;  lofti- 


ness of  conception,  sentiment,  or  Htyi. 

elevation,  whether  exhibited  in  the  worl 

•  >i  rial  me  01  of  ai  t;  1  li<-  1  mol Ion  produ  1 

by  what,  Is  BUblin 
Subliminal,  subliminal,  o.    [L.L.  $u 

under,  linn  a,  1  iin    hol  L  I    Be]  m  1 

ness;  in  the  mind  without  0111 
Subllneatloii,  Bub  lin'e  a"shon, 

sub,  under,  i una,  a  line.]    A  line  undsi  I 

word  or  words. 
Sublingual,  sub-ling'gwal,  a.     |L.  n, 

under,  lingua,  the  tongue.]  Situate!  ond 

the  tongue. 
Sublittoral,   sub-lit'o-ral,   a.     \L 

under,  and  litus,  littoris,  theshore.]     I,'ii 

or  close  to  the  shore. 
Sublunary,   sub'10-na-ri,   a.     [L.  m' 

under,  luua,  the  moon.]  Lit.  situated  uud 

the  moon;  hence,  pertaining  to  this  worl 

mundane;  earthly;  worldly.— Subluna 

sub-lu'ner,  a.    Situated  beneath  the  moo 
Subluxation,/*..   [L.  sub,  slightly.  ]  8m 

an  incomplete  luxation  or  dislocation; 

sprain. 

Submammary,  sub-mam'a-ri,  n.  [. 
stib,  under,  mamma,  the  breast.]  Situau 
under  the  mammae  or  paps. 

Submarglnal,  sub-mar'ji-nal,  a.  [ 
sub,  near.]    Bot.  situated  near  the  margir 

Submarine,  sub-ma-rcn',  a.  [L.  xu 
under,  and  mare,  the  sea.  Marin*, 
Situated,  existing,  acting,  or  growing  1 
some  depth  in  the  waters  of  the  sea;  r 
maining  at  the  bottom  or  under  the  surfa. 
of  the  sea  (submarine  plants).— n.  A  vess 
that  can  be  submerged  at  will  and  sa 
under  the  water.  Submarines  are  chiel 
intended  to  attack  other  vessels  by  means  <' 
torpedoes.  They  are  driven  by  oil-engin 
when  on  the  surface,  and  by  electric  moto 
when  submerged. — Submarine  forest,  a  ex 
lection  of  roots  and  stems  of  trees,  &< 
occupying  the  sites  on  which  they  grev 
but  now  submerged  by  the  sea.  —  Su^ 
marine  telegraph,  a  telegraph  cable  la, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Submaxillary,  sub-mak-sil'la-ri,  a.  [': 
sub,  under,  and  maxilla,  the  jaw.]  Situate 
under  the  jaw. 

Submediant,  sub-me'di-ant,  n.  fL.  sn 
under,  medius,  middle.]  Mus.  the  sixi 
note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or  middle  no 
between  the  octave  and  subdominant. 

Submental,  sub-men'tal,  a.  [L.  tu\ 
under,  and  mentum,  the  chin.]    Anat.  sit 


ated  under  the  chin. 

Submerge,  sub-merj',  v.t.  —  submerge* 
submerging.  [L.  submergo—sub,  under,  ar 
mergo,  to  plunge.  Merge.]  To  put  und«. 
water;  to  plunge;  to  cover  or  overflow  wit 
water;  to  drown.  —  v.i.  To  plunge  und< 
water;  to  sink  out  of  sight.— Sublliei 
gence,  sub-mer'jens,  n.  Act  of  subme 
ging.  —  Submerse,  Submersed,  su 
mers',  sub-merst',  a.  Bot.  being  or  growii 
under  water.— Submersible,  sub-mei 
si-bl,  n.  A  submarine,  especially  one  wit 
projecting  ballast  tanks.— Submersioi 
sub-mer'shon,  n.  [L.  submersio,  submers 
onis.]  The  act  of  putting  or  state  of  beir 
put  under  water  or  other  fluid;  a  dipping  ( 
plunging;  a  state  of  being  overflowed. 

Snbmetallic,  sub-me-tal'ik,  a.  [L.  su 
slightly.]  Imperfectly  or  partially  va\ 
tallic. 

Submit,  sub-mit',  v.t.— submitted,  submi 
ting.  [L.  submitto,  to  put  under,  submit 
sub,  under,  and  mitto,  to  send.  Mission 
To  yield  to  the  power  or  will  of  anothe: 
used  refl.;  to  place  under  the  control  jj 
another;  to  surrender;  to  leave  to  the  di 
cretion  or  judgment  of  another;  to  refer.- 
v.i.  To  yield  one's  person  to  the  power  < 
another;  to  surrender;  to  yield  one's  opii 
ion;  to  acquiesce;  to  be  submissive;  l 
yield  without  murmuring.— Submittei, 
sub-mit'er,  n.  One  who  submits.— Sul 
mission,  sub-mish'on,  n.  [L.  submissi 
submissionis.]  The  act  of  submitting,  yiel< 
ing,  or  surrendering ;  the  state  of  beir 
submissive;  humble  or  suppliant  behaviou 
meekness ;  resignation ;  compliance  wit 
the  commands  of  a  superior ;  obedience.- 
Submissive,  sub-mis'iv,  a.    Disposed,  c 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall:      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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ready  to  Bubmit  ;  compliant;  obedient ; 
humble;  meek.        Submissively, 

\  u,  adv.     In  a  submii  live  manner; 
meekly:    humbly.       Subnilaglveneaa, 

nub  mi-  i\   lies,    n.      Tl 

submissive;  ready  compliance;  meukncBS. 
miIuiiiicoiis.  still  mfi'kiiR,  c  [L.  suit,  un- 
,1,-1  1  Anat.  lying  under  or  pertaining  to 
the  parts  uudei  u  mucous  membrane 
«iil»iiiulllplc,  suli  inul  (1  pi,  n.  [L.  sub, 
undei  .  A  number  or  quantity  which  is 
contained  in  another  a  certain  number  of 

I  lilies. 

•  uhiiiiiM'ulnr,  Bub-mus'kfl-ler, a.  |  L.aub, 

1  nut.  lying  under  or  pertaining  to 
'parts  under  a  muscle, 

•  alumroot  ic.  sub-nar-kot'ik,  a.    [L.  sub, 
■lightly]    Moderately  narcotic. 
iutuinsccuf.  sub-nas'eut,  a.    [L.  sub,  un- 
der, ikwcor,  to  grow.]  Growing  underneath. 
'abnormal,    Bub-nor'mal,    n.      [L.    sub, 

1   I    The  portion  of  a  diameter  intei- 
oepteil  between  the  ordinate  and  the  uor- 

any  curve. 
libit  lido.  Bub-nGd',  o.    [L.  sub,  slightly, 
nudus,  naked.]    Bot.  almost  naked  or  bare 
it'  leaves. 

uhobtiise,  sub-ob-tus',  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]    Somewhat  or  partially  obtuse. 

uboccipltul,  sub-ok-sip'i-tal,  a.  [L.  sub, 
jnder.  J  Being  under  the  occiput. 
uboperculuiii,  sub-6-per'kii-lum,  n.  [L. 
nib,  under,  and  operculum.}  The  lower  part 
i  ion  of  the  gill-covers  of  a  fish.  Oper- 
m.  —  Subopercular,  sub-o-per'ku- 
er,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  suboperculum. 
uborbltal,  sub-or'bi-tal,  a.  [L.  sub,  un- 
ler.  i  Beneath  the  orbital  cavity ;  infra- 
orbital. 

uborder,  sub-or'der,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
\.  subdivision  of  an  order  in  classifications; 
1  group  of  animals  or  plants  greater  than 

I  genus  and  less  than  an  order.  • 

nbordinate,  sub-or'di-nat,  a.  [L.  sub, 
tnder,  and  ordinatus,  pp.  of  ordino,  to  set 

II  order,  from  ordo,  order.  Order.]  Placed 
a  a  low  order,  class,  or  rank;  occupying 

lower  position  in  a  scale;  inferior  in 
lature,  power,  importance,  &c— v.t. — sub- 
rdinated,  subordinating.  To  place  below 
omething  else;  to  make  or  consider  as  of 
?ss  value  or  importance;  to  make  subject, 
-n.  One  inferior  in  power,  rank,  dignity, 
ffice,  &c:  one  below  and  under  the  orders 
f  another.— Subordinated,  sub-or'di- 
at-li,  adv.  In  a  subordinate  manner;  in  a 
)wer  rank,  dignity,  &c.  —  Subord  ina  - 
lon,  sub-or/di-na"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
abordinating;  gradation  of  ranksone  below 
nother;  the  state  of  being  under  control 
r  government;  subjection.  —  Snbordi- 
iHlive,  sub-or'di-na-tiv,  a.  Tending  to 
tbordinate.  —  Subordinacy,  Subor- 
llianoe,  sub-or'di-na-si,  sub-or'di-nans, 
.  The  state  of  being  subordinate. 
iborn,  sub-orn',  v.t.  [Fr.  suborner,  from 
1.  suborno,  to  prepare  secretly,  to  suborn 
■sub,  under,  and  orno,  to  equip,  adorn. 
RNAMent.]  To  bribe  to  commit  perjury; 
>  induce  to  give  false  testimony  or  do  some 

her  wickedness.  —  Subornation,  sub- 
•-na'shon,  n.  The  crime  of  suborning. — 
'tbornation  of  perjury,  the  inducing  of 
ly  person  to  commit  perjury. — S 11  bor- 
er, sub-or'ner,  n.    One  who  suborns. 

ibovate,  sub-5'vat,  a.  [L.  sub,  slightly.] 
lmost  ovate;  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  egg. 

lbpellncid,  sub-pel-lu'sid,  a.  [L.  sub, 
ightly.]    Nearly  or  almost  pellucid. 

bperitoneal,  sub-per'i-to-ne"al,  a.  [L. 
b,  under.]  Anat.  situated  under  the  peri- 
neum. 

bplinth,  sub'plinth,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.] 
rch.  a  second  and  lower  plinth  under  the 
incipal. 

bpeena,  sub-pe'na,  n.  [L.  sub,  and  poena, 
in,  penalty.]  Law,  a  writ  or  process 
remanding  the  attendance  in  a  court  of 
stice  of  the  witness  on  whom  it  is  served 
ider  a  penalty. — v.t. — subpoenaed,  subpee- 
ing.  To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena. 
ibpolar,  sub-poler,  a.    [L.  sub,  under.] 


Under  or  belOW   the   pole*  of  tho  earth; 

udjueeiit.  tu  1  lie  polcn. 

Sllb|l|-clcct.   slili  pie'tekt,   11.     |I,.  nub,  un- 
der. J    A  subordinate  01  deputy  pretest, 
Subprlor,  sub'prl-or,  u.   [L,  nte,  under.] 

nil!  ■  I  .1  prior. 
Subpubic,  snli  pu'liik.  a      I  \j  .fiih,  undi  1   | 

.1  mil.  silualeil  iimlel'  the  DU 

SiiiM|iiadrat<>,  sub-kwod'rlt,  a,  [L,  sub, 
slightly,  I    Neat i.v  quadrate  oi  tq 

Su  broader,  sub  rfi'der.  a.  [L.  nb,  under.] 

An  under  leader  in  tin    inns  of  court. 

Subrcctor,  aub-rek'ter,  n    lb.  sub, under.] 

lor's deputy  or  substitute. 
Subrigid,  Huh-rij'id,  a.    [L.  sub,  slightly.] 
Sunew  bat  rigid  or  still 

Su bsalliic,  sub-sa -lln',  a.  [L.  sub,  slightly.] 

Moderately  saline  or  salt. 

Subsaf  united,  sub-sat'ii-ril-ted,  a.  [L. 
tub,  slightly.]    Not  completely  saturated. 

Subscapular,  sub-skap'u-ler,  a.  [b.  tab, 
under.)  Beneath  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

Subscribe,  sub-skrlb',  v.t.  —  subscrih,,/, 
subscribing.  [L.  subscribo—stib,  under,  and 
scribo,  to  write.  Scribe.]  To  write  one's 
signature  beneath;  to  sign  with  one's  own 
hand;  to  consent  or  bind  one's  self  to  by 
writing  one's  name  beueath;  to  attest  by 
writing  one's  name;  to  promise  to  give  by 
writing  one's  name  (to  subscribe  money).— 
v.i.  To  promise  along  with  others  a  certain 
sum  by  setting  one's  name  to  a  paper;  to 
give  consent;  to  assent;  to  enter  one's 
name  for  a  newspaper,  a  book,  &c— Sub- 
scriber, sub-skrl'ber,  n.  One  who  sub- 
scribes; one  who  admits,  confirms,  or  binds 
himself  to  a  promise  or  obligation  by  sign- 
ing his  name;  one  who  contributes  to  an 
undertaking  by  paying  or  promising;  one 
who  enters  his  name  for  a  newspaper, 
periodical,  book,  or  the  like.— Subscri- 
bable,  sub-skri'ba-bl,  a.  Capable  or  being 
subscribed.  —  Subscript,  sub'skript,  a. 
Underwritten;  written  below  something. — 
Subscription,  sub-skrip'shon,  n.  [L. 
subscriptio.]  The  act  of  subscribing  or 
signing;  the  signature  attached  to  a  paper; 
a  sum  subscribed  or  promised  by  signature; 
a  sum  contributed  along  with  other  sub- 
scribers; the  amount  subscribed. 

Subsection,  sub'sek-shon,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under.]  Half  an  artillery  section,  that  is, 
one  gun  with  its  complement  of  men, 
horses,  and  ammunition-wagons. 

Subsellium,  sub-selli-um,  n.  pi.  Sub- 
sellia,  sub-sel'li-a.  [L.  subsellium,  a  seat 
— sub,  under,  and  sella,  a  seat.]  A  small 
projecting  seat  in  the  stalls  of  churches, 
made  to  turn  up  upon  hinges,  so  as  to  be 
leant  against  in  kneeling. 

Subsen si ble,  sub-sen'si-bl,  a.  [I>.  sub, 
under.]  Deeper  than  the  range  of  the  senses; 
too  profound  for  the  senses  to  reach. 

Subsequent,  sub'se-kwent,  a.  [L.  subse- 
quens,  subsequentis,  ppr.  of  subsequor,  to 
follow  close  after— sub,  under,  near,  and 
sequor,  to  follow.  Sequence.]  Following 
in  time;  coming  or  being  after  something 
else  at  any  time,  indefinitely;  following  in 
the  order  of  place  or  succession;  succeeding. 
— Subsequently,  sub'se-kwent-li,  adv. 
In  a  subsequent  manner,  time,  or  position; 
afterwards ;  later  on.  —  Subsequence, 
Snbsequency,  sub'se-kwens,  sub'se- 
kwen-si,  n.    The  state  of  being  subsequent. 

Subserve,  sub-serv',  v.t— subserved,  sub- 
serving. [L.  subservio  —  sub,  under,  and 
servio,  to  serve.  Serve.]  To  serve  or  be 
of  advantage  to;  to  be  of  service  to;  to 
assist  or  promote. — v.i.  To  serve  in  an  in- 
ferior capacity;  to  be  subservient.— Sub- 
servience, Subserviency,  sub-ser'vi- 
ens,  sub-ser'vi-en-si,  n.  The  state  of  being 
subservient.  —  Subservient,  sub-ser'vi- 
ent,  a.  [L.  subserviens,  ppr.  of  subservio.] 
Useful  as  an  instrument  to  promote  a  pur- 
pose; serving  to  promote  some  end;  acting 
as  a  subordinate  instrument.— Subservi- 
ently, sub-ser'vi-ent-li,  adv.  In  a  subser- 
vient manner. 

Subside,  sub-sid',  v.i.— subsided,  subsiding. 
[L.  subsido — sub,  under,  and  sido,  to  settle, 


iikm  to  Mdeo,  i"  iik  or 

tall  iii  the  bottom;  to  settle,  an  |<  1 
tie  to  ■  lowei  li 

full  nun  a  state  Of  ipin  I  .In  I 

to  ;•  ii.»t .       itabaidence,  sub-al'dens,  n. 

'I'l"  actorprogi  ding;a  gradually 

hell  III,,'     |0W(   1        U    Hi  III   in  :• 

din  'iid). 

Inbtldlary,  i 

auistanoe  :  fin  qI  nil 

sistiiiK;  subordii  rtaln 

tag  t" 

oi  one  nation  hired  bj  anotnei  for  military 
■en  Ice.    n    <  mi  w\  0  or  thai  which  1 
eidiary;  an  auxiliary;  an  aeaistant.    Miii- 
sldlarily,  sub  sid'i-a-rl  Li,  ad\      in  1 
aldiary  manm  1 

Subsidy  ,  sul/si  di,  n.    [b  tvbtidium,  from 
tub,  under,  si  1/1  a,  to  sit;   lit    that  wl, 
placed  beneath  us  a  support.    Si  bbidi  I 
A  sum  of  money  granted  for  a  purpo 
aid  or  tax  formerly  granted  b]  parllu 
to  the  crown  for  ui;  1 
realm;    a  sum  paid  by  one  govemmi 
another  to  meet  the  expi  1  rrying 

on  a  war.— Subsidize,  sur/si-dlz, 
tvbtidixed,  subaidieing.     To  furnish   vrltb 
a  subsidy;  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  by 
a  subsidy. 

Subsist,  sub-Bisf,  v.i.  fFr.  subsister,  from 
L.  subsistere—sub,  under,  and  sisto,  sistere, 
to  stand,  to  be  fixed,  from  stu,  to  stand. 
State.]  To  exist;  to  have  continued  exis- 
tence; to  continue  to  retain  the  present 
state;  to  be  maintained  with  food  and 
clothing;  to  be  supported;  to  live;  to  inhere 
in  something  else. — v.t.    To  support  with 

f>rovision8.— Subsistence,  sub-flia'tena,  u. 
Fr.  subsistance.]  Actual  existence;  that 
which  furnishes  support  to  animal  life ; 
means  of  support;  support;  livelihood;  in- 
herence in  something  else. — Subsislent, 
sub-sis'tent,  a.  [L.  subsistens,  subsistcntis.] 
Having  existence;  inherent. 

Subsoil,  sub'soil,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.]  The 
under-soil;  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth  or 
earthy  matter  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  surface  soil. — Subsoil  plough,  a  plough 
adapted  to  follow  the  common  plough  and 
loosen  the  subsoil. 

Subspecies,  sub'spc-shez,  n.  [L.  sub,  un- 
der.] A  subordinate  species;  a  division  of 
a  species. 

Substance,  sub'stans,  n.  [Fr.  substance, 
from  L.  substantia,  substance,  essence; 
from  substans,  substantia,  ppr.  of  substo — 
sub,  under,  and  5(0,  to  stand.  State.] 
That  of  which  a  thing  consists  or  is  made 
up;  matter;  material;  a  distinct  portion  of 
matter;  a  body;  that  which  is  real;  that 
which  constitutes  a  thing  really  a  thing; 
the  characteristic  constituents  collectively; 
the  essential  or  material  part;  the  purport; 
solidity;  firmness;  substantiality;  material 
means  and  resources;  goods;  estate;  philos. 
that  which  underlies  all  phenomena;  that 
which  exists  independently  and  unchange- 
ably, in  contradistinction  to  accident  or 
quality;  theol.  that  in  which  the  divine  at- 
tributes inhere.— Substantial,  sub-stan'- 
shal,  a.  Actually  existing;  real;  not  seem- 
ing or  imaginary;  corporeal;  material;  firm 
in  substance  or  material;  strong;  solid; 
possessed  of  considerable  substance,  goods, 
or  estate;  moderately  wealthy.— Substan- 
tiality, sub-stan'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  state 
of  being  substantial.  — Substantialize, 
sub-stan'shal-Tz,  v.t.  To  render  substantial. 
—Substantially,  sub-stan'shal-li,  adv. 
With  reality  of  existence;  strongly;  solidly; 
in  substance ;  in  the  main ;  essentially. — 
Substantialness,  sub-stan'shal-nes,  n. 
Substantials,  sub-stan'shalz,  n.pl.  Es- 
sential parts.— Substantiate,  sub-stan'- 
shi-at,  v.t. — substantiated,  substantiating. 
To  make  real  or  actual;  to  establish  by 
proof  or  competent  evidence ;  to  verify ;  to 
make  good;  to  prove.— Substantiation, 
sub-stan'shi-a"shon,  n.  Th«rct  of  substan- 
tiating or  proving;  evidencemiroof.— Sub- 
stantival, sub'stan-ti-val,  c\J|3fcting  t0 
or  like  a  substantive.  —  Snoslaiitive, 
sub'stan-tiv,  a.  [L.  substantivus,  self -exis- 
tent; substantivum  verbum,  the  substantive 
verb.]    Betokening  or  expressing  existence; 


ch,  cftain;     ch,Sc.loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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depending  on  Itself;  Independent,  -Sub- 
stantirr  verb,  the  verb  to  be.—n.  Oram,  a 
noon,  -  Substantively.  sub'stan-tiv-li, 
adv.  In  a  substantive  manner;  In  substance; 

essentially;  gram,  as  a  substantive  or  noun 

(;in  adjective  used  siilisldiilinlii). 

Substitute,  sub'sti-tut,  v.t. — substituted, 
substituting.  [L.  substituo,  svbstituliini 
sub,  under,  and  BtOtUO,  to  place,  to  set 
(whence  statute,  &c).  Static. |  To  put  In 
the  place  of  another;  to  put  in  exchange. 
— ji.  A  person  acting  for  or  put  in  the 
room  of  another;  a  person  who  for  a  con- 
sideration serves  in  an  army  in  the  place 
of  a  conscript;  one  thing  put  in  the  place 
of  another  or  serving  the  purpose  of  an- 
other.— Subsl  it  ut  ion,  sub-sti-tQ'shon,  u. 
The  act  of  substituting  or  putting  in  place 
of  another;  alg.  the  putting  of  one  quantity 
in  the  place  of  another,  to  which  it  is 
equal  but  differently  expressed.— Substi- 
tutional, sub-sti-tu'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  implying  substitution.— .Substitu- 
tionary, sub-sti-tu'shon-a-ri,  a.  Substi- 
tutional. 

Subgtratuill,  sub-stra'tum,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  stratum,  something  spread. 
Stratum.]  That  which  is  laid  or  spread 
under  something;  a  stratum  lying  under 
another;  subsoil;  metaph.  matter  or  sub- 
stance in  which  qualities  inhere. 

Substruction,  sub-struk'shon,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  struo,  to  build.  Structure.] 
A  mass  of  building  below  another;  a  foun- 
dation.—Substructure,  sub-struk'tur,  n. 
An  under  structure;  a  foundation. 

Subsultive,  Subsultory,  sub-sul'tiv, 
sub-sul'to-ri,  n.  [From  L.  subsilio,  sub- 
sultum,  to  leap  up— sub,  under,  and  salio, 
to  leap.]  Moving  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts; 
having  a  spasmodic  character.— Subsul- 
tus,  sub-sul'tus,  11.  Med.  a  twitching  or 
convulsive  motion. 

Subsume,  sub-sum',  v.t.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  sumo,  to  take.]  Logic,  to  include  under 
a  more  general  class  or  category. 
Subtangeiit,  sub'tan-jent,  n.  [L.  sub, 
under.]  Math,  the  part  of  a  produced  di- 
ameter or  produced  axis,  intercepted  be- 
tween an  ordinate  and  a  tangent,  both 
drawn  from  the  same  point  in  a  curve. 
Subtenant  sub-ten'ant,  n.  [L.  sub, under.] 
The  tenant  under  a  tenant;  one  who  rents 
land  or  houses  from  a  tenant. 
Subtend,  sub-tend',  v.t.  [L.  subtendo—sub, 
under,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.]  To  extend 
under  or  be  opposite  to:  a  geometrical 
term  said  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  opposite 
an  angle. 

Subterfuge,  sub'ter-fuj,  n.  [Fr.  subter- 
fuge, ~L.lt.  subterfugium,  from  L.  subter, 
under,  and  fugio,  to  flee  (whence  fugitive, 
&c.).]  A  dishonest  shift  or  expedient;  a 
quirk,  prevarication,  or  other  artifice  to 
escape  censure  or  the  force  of  an  argument, 
or  to  justify  opinions  or  conduct. 

Subterranean,  Subterraneous,  sub- 
ter-ra'ne-an,  sub-ter-ra'ne-us,  a.  [L.  subter- 
raneus—sub,  under,  and  terra,  the  earth 
(whence  terrace,  terrestrial,  terrier,  &c.).] 
Being  or  lying  at  some  depth  in  the  earth; 
situated  within  the  earth;  underground. 
Subtle,  sut'l,  a.  [O.E.  sotel,  sotil,  subtil, 
O.Fr.  sutil,  soutil,  subtil  (Fr.  subtil),  from 
L.  subtilis,  slender,  delicate,  subtle,  from 
sub,  under,  and  tela,  for  textela,  a  web,  from 
texo,  to  weave  (whence  texture).]  Thin  or 
tenuous  in  substance;  not  gross  or  dense; 
rare;  delicate  in  texture  or  workmanship; 
acute  or  penetrating  in  intellect;  capable 
of  drawing  nice  distinctions;  sly  in  design; 
cunning;  artful;  insinuating;  cunningly 
devised.— Subtleness,  sut'1-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  subtle.— Subtlety,  sut'l- 
ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  subtle ;  cun- 
ning; craftiness;  wiliuess;  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect; nicety  of  distinction  or  discrimi- 
nation.—Subtly,  sut'li,  adv.  In  a  subtle 
manner;  artfully;  cunningly;  nicely;  deli- 
cately; deceitfully;  delusively.— Subtile, 
sub'til  or  sutl,  a.  A  spelling  of  Subtle  now 
given  up,  as  are  also  Subtilely,  Sub- 
tleness, Subtilty-Subtilization, 
sub'til-I-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of  subtilizing; 
refinement  in  drawing  distinctions,  &c— 


Subtilize,  sub'til-lz,  v.t.— subtilized,  sub- 
iili  (nor.  To  make  subtle;  to  refine;  to  Rpin 
Into  niceties.— v.i.  To  refine  in  argument; 
to  make  nice  distinctions. 

Siibioillc,  sub-ton'ik,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.) 
Mus.  tbt!  semitone  or  note  next  below  the 
tonic;  the  leading  note  of  the  Bcale. 

Subtorrid,  sub-tor'id,  a.  [L.  sub,  slightly.] 
Approximately  torrid;  bordering  on  the 
torrid  zone. 

Subtract,  sub-trakt',  v.t.  [L.  subtraho, 
subtractumsub,  under,  and  traho,  to  draw. 
Tract.]  To  withdraw  or  take  from  a  num- 
ber or  quantity;  to  deduct.— Subtracter, 
sub-trak'ter,  n.  One  who  subtracts.— Sub- 
traction, sub-trak'shon,  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  subtracting;  the  taking  of  a 
lesser  number  from  a  greater.— Subt  cac- 
ti ve,  sub-trak'tiv,  a.  Tending  or  having 
power  to  subtract.— Subtrahend,  sub'- 
tra-hend,  n.  [L.  subtrahendus,  that  must 
be  subtracted.]  The  sum  or  number  to  be 
subtracted  from  another,  which  is  called 
the  minuend. 

Subtranslucent,  sub-trans-lQ'sent, a.  [L. 
sub,  slightly.]    Imperfectly  translucent. 

Subtransparent,  sub-trans-pa'rent,  a. 
[L.  sub,  slightly.]    Imperfectly  transparent. 

Subtropical,  sub-trop'i-kal,  a.  [L.  sub, 
near,  slightly.]  Adjoining  the  tropics;  in- 
digenous to  or  characteristic  of  the  regions 
lying  near  the  tropics. 

Subtynical,  sub-tip'i-kal,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly.]  Not  quite  true  to  the  type; 
slightly  aberrant. 

Subulate,  Subulated,  Snbullform, 

su'bu-lat,  su'bu-la-ted,  su'bu-li-form,  a. 
[From  L.  subula,  an  awl,  from  suo,  to  sew. 
Sew.]  Shaped  like  an  awl;  slender  and 
gradually  tapering  toward  the  end  or  point. 

Subungual,  sub-ung'gwal,  a.  [L.  sub,  un- 
der, and  unguis,  a  nail.]    Under  the  nail. 

Suburb,  sub'erb,  n.  [L.  suburbium—sub, 
under,  near,  and  urbs,  a  city.  Urban.] 
An  outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town;  a  part 
without  the  boundaries  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town:  often  used  in  the  plural  to 
signify  loosely  some  part  near  a  city.  — 
Suburban,  sub-er'ban,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

Snbvariety,  sub'va-rl-e-ti,  n.  [L.  sub,  un- 
der.] A  subordinate  variety  or  division  of 
a  variety. 

Subvene,  sub-ven',  v.i.  —  subvened,  sub- 
vening. [From  L.  subvenio,  subventum,  to 
come  to  one's  assistance— sub,  under,  and 
venio,  ventum,  to  come  (as  in  advent,  pre- 
vent, &c.).]  To  arrive  or  happen  so  as  to 
obviate  something  or  afford  relief.— Sub- 
vention, sub-ven'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
coming  to  relieve  or  aid;  a  government 
grant  or  aid;  pecuniary  aid  granted. 
Subvert,  sub-vert',  v.t.  [L.  subverto,  to 
overthrow— sub,  under,  and  verto,  to  turn. 
Verse.]  To  overthrow  from  the  founda- 
tion; to  ruin  utterly;  to  destroy;  to  corrupt 
or  pervert,  as  the  mind.  —  Subverter, 
sub-ver'ter,  n.  One  who  subverts—  Sub- 
vertible,  sub-ver'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
subverted.— Subversion,  sub-ver'shon,  n. 
[L.  subversio.]  The  act  of  subverting  or 
overthrowing;  overthrow;  utter  ruin;  de- 
struction. —  Subversive,  sub-ver'siv,  a. 
Tending  to  subvert,  overthrow,  or  ruin. 
Subway,  sub'wa,  n.  [L.  sub,  under.]  An 
underground  way. 

Snccades,  sukTsadz,  n.pl.  [L.  succus,  juice.] 
Fruits  candied  and  preserved  in  syrup; 
sweetmeats. 

Succedaneous,  suk-se-da'ne-us,  a.  [L. 
succedaneus—sub,  under,  and  cedo,  to  go. 
Cede.]  Supplying  the  place  of  something 
else;  forming  a  substitute.— Succedane- 
11 111,  suk-se-da'rie-um,  n.  pi.  Sncccda  nea, 
suk-se-da'ne-a.  What  supplies  the  place  of 
or  is  used  for  something  else;  a  substitute. 

Sncceed,  suk-sed',  v.t.  [Fr.  succider,  from 
L.  succedo,  successum — sub,  under,  in  place 
of,  and  cedo,  to  go.  Cede.]  To  take  the 
place  of  in  some  post  or  position;  to  be 
heir  or  successor  to;  to  come  after;  to  be 
subsequent  or  consequent  to.  . '.  Syn.  under 
Follow.— v.i.   To  follow;  to  come  next; 


to  become  heir;  to  ascend  a  throne  sftet 
the  removal  or  death  ol  the  occupant:  i< 
come  down  by  order  of  succession;  tods 
volve;  to  be  fortunate  or  prosperou 
endeavour;    to  obtain   the  object 
to  turn  out  as  wished;  to  have.  II,. 
result.     Succecder,   suk-se'dcr, 
who  succeeds;  a  successor     Succeeding 
suk-se'ding,  p.  and  a.     Following;  comic 
next   m  order.— Success,  suk-ses',  „.    \\\ 
successus,   from  succedo,  successum  |     Tl  ' 
termination  or  result  of  any  affair,  wbetbt 
happy  or  unhappy;  the  issue,  more  esjx 
cially,  a  favourable  or  prosperous  termini 
tiou  of  anything  attempted;  good  ban  0 
fortune.— Successful,  suk-ses'ful,  "   Bai 
ing  or   resulting  in   success;    prosperous 
fortunate.     .'.  Syn.  under  FORTl  nate 
Successfully,  suk-ses'ful-li,  adv.     in 
successful   manner;   prosperously ;   favom 
ably.  —  Successful iicsh,  suk-ses'f i|l  ne 
n.— Succession,  suk-sesh'on,  n.    [L.  #u< 
cessio,  successionis,  from  succedo,  successum 
A  following  of  things  in  order,  either  i 
time  or  place;  a  series  following  one  aftt 
the  other;  a  series  or  line  of  descendant! 
successors   collectively;    a   succession   c 
coming  to  an  inheritance;  the  act  or  rigl 
of  entering  upon  an  office,  rauk,  &c.,  he) 
by  a  predecessor.—  Succession  duty,  a  ta 
imposed  on  every  succession  to  propert 
according  to  its  value  and  the  relation  < 
the  person  who  succeeds  to  the  previoi 
owner. — Apostolical  succession,  the  allege 
transmission,  through  the   episcopate,  < 
the   power  and   authority  committed  i 
Christ  to  his  apostles  for  the  guidance  am 
government   of    the    church.  —  Succo 
slonal,  suk-sesh'on-al,  a.  Relating  to  bu 
cession ;   consecutive.—  Successlonall: 
suk-sesh'on-al-li,  adv.  By  way  of  successio' 
— Successionist,  suk-sesh'on-ist,  n.  Oi 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  apostolic- 
succession.  —  Successive,  suk-ses'iv, 
[L.  successivus.]    Following  in  an  unintt 
rupted  course  or  series,  as  persons  or  thing 
and  either  in  time  or  place;  coming  oil 
after  another;  consecutive.— Successive 
ly,  suk-ses'iv-li,  adv.    In  a  successive  ma 
ner;  in  a  series  one  after  another.— Sir 
cessiveness,    suk-ses'iv-nes,  n.  —  Su 
cessor,  suk-ses'or,  n.    [L.]    One  that  su 
ceeds  or  follows;  one  that  takes  the  pla 
which  another  has  left,  and  sustains  tl 
like  part  or  character:  correlative  to  prei 
cessor. 

Succinct,  suk-singkt',  a.     [L.  succinctly 
tucked  or  girded  up,  succinct  —  sub,  ul 
and  cingo,  cinctum,  to  gird.    Cinctur) 
Compressed  into  few  words;  characterize 
by  verbal  brevity ;  brief ;  concise.    .  \  Sy 
under  Concise.— SllCCinctly.suk-singk 
li,  adv.    In  a  succinct  manner;  concisely. 
Succinctness,  suk-singkt'nes,  n.     T 
quality  of  being  succinct;  conciseness. 
Succinic,  suk-sin'ik,  a.    [L.  succinum,  ai 
ber.]    Pertaining  to  amber;  obtained  fro 
amber.  —  Succinite,  suk'sin-Tt,  n.     1 
amber-coloured  variety  of  lime-garnet. 
Succinons,  suk'sin-us,  a.    Pertaining 
or  resembling  amber. 
Succory,  suk'ko-ri,  n.    [A  corruption 
chicory.)    Chicory. 

Succotash,  suk'ko-tash,  n.   [From  Ame 
can  Indian  name.]  Green  maize  and  bea 
boiled  together.    (United  States.) 
Succour,  suk'er,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  sucurre,  sc 
courre  (Fr.  secourir),  from  L.  succurro, 
run  up  to  the  aid  of — sub,  under,  and  <: 
to  run.    Current.]  To  help  when  in  di 
culty  or  distress ;  to  assist  and  deliver  frr 
suffering;  to  aid  or  relieve.— n.  Aid;  hd 
assistance;  particularly,  assistance  in  di 
culty  or  distress ;  the  person  or  thing  tb 
brings  relief.  —  Sliccourer,  suk'er-er, 
One  who  succours.— Snccourless,  su 
er-les,  a.     Destitute  of  succour,  help, 
relief. 

Succulent,  suk'ku-lent,  a.  [L.  succulent 
from  succus,  juice.]  Full  of  juice;  juicy 
Succulent  plants,  plants  remarkable  for  t 
thick  and  fleshy  nature  of  their  stems  a 
leaves.— Sncculeiitly,  suk'ku-lent-li,a< 
In  a  succulent  manner;  juicily.— Succ 
lence,  Sncculency,  suk'kfi  lens,  suk'l 
len-si,  n.  The  quality  of  being  succulei 
juiciness. 
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Micrumb,  suk-kum',  v.i,    [L.  tueoumbo— 

tub,  under,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down  (•©en 

In  incumbent,  concubine). ]    To  sink  or 

way  without    resistance;   to  yield;   to 

unbuilt 

|SJOCUr&al,  suk-ker'sal,  a.  [Vr.  suecursale. 
from  I-  I.,  succursus,  succour.  Snrni  1;  | 
Serving  as  a  chapel  of  ease:  said  ol  n 
church  attached  to  a  parish  church,  n.  A 
chapel  of  case;  also  a  branch  establishment. 

micciissIoii,  suk'kush'on,  n.  |  L.  succussio, 

i.-i,niis,  a  shaking     sub,  under,  and 

1  1,  to  shake.)    The  act  of  shaking;  ■ 

shock;  an  aguish  shaking.     SllCCUSSlYe, 

suk  kus'iv,  (i.     Characterized  by  shaking. 

Mich,  such,  a.  [Lit.  so  like,  from  A. Sax. 
stride,  from  sira  .*.>,  ami  he  like; 
slikr,  G.  solch,  Goth,  swaleiks.  So 
'  1  who  like  or  why-like.)  Of  that  or 
the  like  kind  or  degree;  .similar;  like;  the 
same  as  mentioned;  so  great  (such  base- 
ness). Such  is  followed  by  as  before  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  comparison; 
the  article  a  or  an  is  placed  between  it 
and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  (such  a 
man),  but  such  comes  directly  before  nouns 
without  the  article  {such  weather).  —  Such 
md  tueh,  or  such  or  such,  used  to  represent 
an  object  generally  or  indefinitely,  or  to 
save  particularizing.— Such  like,  of  the  like 
kind,  similar  persons  or  things;  et  cetera: 
used  at  the  close  of  enumerations.— Such- 
« Ise,  such'wlz,  adv.    In  such  a  manner; 

30. 

lick,  suk,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  stican,  to  suck,  also 
ntyin,  like  G.  saugen,  Icel.  sjiiga,  suga, 
Dan.  suge;  cog.  L.  sugo,  Gael,  sugaidh,  Ir. 
tuiffim,  to  suck.]  To  draw  into  the  mouth 
iy  the  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue;  to 
iraw  something  from  with  the  mouth ; 
specifically,  to  draw  milk  from;  to  draw  in 
>r  imbibe;  to  inhale;  to  absorb;  to  draw  in 
is  a  whirlpool;  to  swallow  up;  to  engulf. — 
•.1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the  mouth;  to  draw 
nilk  from  the  breast. — n.  The  act  of  draw- 
ng  with  the  mouth;  milk  drawn  from  the 
jreast  by  the  mouth.— Sucker,  suk'er,  n. 
)ne  who  or  that  which  sucks;  an  organ 
n  animals  for  sucking;  the  piston  of  a 
uction-pump;  a  shoot  or  branch  which 
iroceeds  from  the  roots  or  lower  part  of  a 
tern;  the  sucking-fish;  the  lump-fish  or 
ump-sucker;  a  toy  consisting  of  a  small 
liece  of  leather  having  a  string  attached 
o  the  centre  of  it,  soaked  in  water  and 
iressed  firmly  down  on  a  substance,  when 
he  atmospheric  pressure  causes  it  to  ad- 
ere  through  the  vacuum  made  when  the 
tring  is  pulled.— Slicking,  suk'ing,  p.  and 

.    Nourished  by  milk  from  the  mother's 

reast;  hence  (colloq.)  very  young  and  in- 
xperienced.— Sncking-bottle,  n.  An 
ifant's  feeding-bottle.  —  Sucking-fish, 

.  The  remora.— Sucking-pump,  n.  The 
ommon  or  suction-pump.— Suckle,  sukl, 

t.— suckled,  suckling.  [Freq.  from  suck.) 
'0  give  suck  to;  to  nurse  at  the  breast. — 

uckling,  sukling,  n.  [From  suck  and 
arm.  -ling.]    A  young  child  at  the  breast. 

lckatasli,  suk'a-tasb,  n.    Succotash. 
icrose,  suTa-os,  n.    [Fr.  sucre,  sugar.]    A 
sneral  name  for  the  sugars  identical  with 
ine-sugar. 

iction,  suk'shon,  n.  [O.Fr.  suction,  from 
.sugo,  suctum,  to  suck.  Suck.]  The  act 
!?  sucking;  the  sucking  up  of  any  fluid  by 
lie  pressure  of  the  external  air  when  a 
icuum  is  made.  —  Suction-pump,  n. 
he  common  house  or  sucking  pump  as  dis- 
nguished  from  the  lifting  or  the  force 
imp.— Suctorial,  suk-to'ri-al,  a.  Adap- 
d  for  sucking;  living  by  sucking;  capable 
adhering  by  sucking. 

(lamina,  su-dam'i-na,  n.pl.  [L.  sudo, 
dare,  to  sweat.]  Minute  vesicles  appear- 
g  on  the  skin  in  certain  cases. 
nation,  su-da'shon,  n.  [L.  sudatio,  su- 
ttionis,  from  sudo,  to  sweat.  Sweat.]  A 
'eating.— Sudatorium,  su-da-to'ri-um, 
[L.]  A  hot-air  bath  for  producing  per- 
iration.— Sudatory,  su'da-to-ri,  n.  A 
datorium.— a.  Sweating;  perspiring. 

dd,  sud,  n.    [Ar.]    Floating  vegetation 
structing  boats  in  the  Nile  or  other  rivers. 


Sudden,  sud'eii,  .1  [O.Fr  sodain,  tvdain, 
toubdain    (Fi     toudain),  from   L.L,  tubita 

mm.  from  1.   tuMtut,  sodden)  1 1  tubto. 

subitum,   to  si<  ;d  upon    1 "'',  nnder,  arid 
1  go     1 1 1  \  1  1.  v  n  r  1    Happening  « Itfa 
out  or  with  soaroelj  a  mom*  d<  i  di 
coming  unexpectedly;  hastily  pu(  In 
employed,    oi     prepared;    quiok;    rapid; 
hasty ;  violent     1  <>u  a  nvddtn, 

of  a    audtlni,    ali    at    OnOO.;    hastily;    une\ 

peotedly,  On  the  sudden,  is  also  used. — 
Suddenly,  sud'en  n,  adv.    in  a  sudden 

manner:   Unexpectedly;  all  al   once.     Slld- 

dcilllCS.s,  Hud'en-ncs,  it.  State  of  being 
sudden. 

Suddcr,  sud'er,  n.  [Ar.  sadt;  chief.]  In 
India,  chief,  supreme,  belonging  tO  the 
capital,  ;is  distinguished  from  tiiojl'tissil. 

Sudoriferous,  su-do-rifer-us,  a.  |L.  su- 
itor, sweat  (akin  to  B.  sweat),  und /< /■«,  to 
bear.]  Producing  sweat;  secreting  pi 
at  ion.  —  Sudorific,  su-do-rif'ik,  «.  |  L. 
sudor,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  s\\  1  at . 
— n.  A  medicine  that  produces  sweat;  a 
diaphoretic  —  Midori  parous,  sii  -do- 
rip  a-rus,  a.  [L.  pario,  to  produce.]  Sweat- 
producing;  secreting  perBpiratiou. 

Sudra,  so'dra,  n.  [Hind.]  A  member  of 
the  lowest  of  the  four  great  castes  among 
the  Hindus. 

Suds,  sudz,  n.pl.  [From  stem  of  seethe; 
comp.  G.  sud,  a  seething,  from  sieden,  to 
seethe.]  A  lye  of  soap  and  water,  or  water 
impregnated  with  soap,  and  forming  a 
frothy  mass. 

Sue,  sii,  v.t.— sued,  suing.  [O.Fr.  suir,  sewir, 
sivir  (Fr.  suivre),  from  a  form  sequere,  for 
L.  scqui,  to  follow  (whence  pursue,  ensue, 
suit,  suite).  Sequence.]  To  ply  with  love; 
to  seek  in  marriage;  to  seek  justice  or  right 
from  by  legal  process;  to  institute  a  process 
in  law  against.— To  sue  out,  to  petition  for 
and  take  out  (to  sue  out  a  pardon). — v.i. 
To  play  the  lover;  to  woo  or  be  a  wooer; 
to  prosecute;  to  make  legal  claim;  to  seek 
by  request;  to  petition;  to  plead.— Sua- 
bility, su-a-bil'i-ti,  n.  Capability  of  being 
sued.— Suable,  su'a-bl,  a.  Such  as  may 
be  sued.— Suer,  su'er,  n.  One  who  sues; 
a  suitor. 

Suet,  sil'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  seu,  sieu  (Fr.  sriif), 
from  L.  sebum,  tallow,  grease.]  The  fatty 
tissue  situated  about  the  loins  and  kidneys 
of  the  ox,  sheep,  deer,  &c,  and  which  is 
harder  than  the  fat  from  other  parts.  — 
Snety,  sQ'et-i,  a.  Consisting  of  suet  or 
resembling  it. 

Suffer,  sufer,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  suffrir,  sofferre 
(Fr.  souffrir),  from  L.  sufferre,  inf.  of  suffero, 
to  suffer— sub,  under  and  fero,  to  bear. 
Bear,  Fertile.]  To  feel  or  bear  with 
paiuful,  disagreeable,  or  distressing  effects; 
to  undergo  (to  suffer  pain);  to  be  affected 
by  (to  suffer  change,  a  loss);  not  to  forbid 
or  hinder;  to  allow,  —v.i.  To  feel  or  undergo 
pain  of  body  or  mind;  to  undergo  punish- 
ment; to  be  capitally  executed;  to  be  in- 
jured; to  sustain  loss  or  damage.— Suffer- 
able,  sufer-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
permitted  or  endured.— Snfferableness, 
suf  er-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  character  of  being 
sufferable.— Sufferably,  suf  er-a-bli,  adv. 
In  a  sufferable  manner.  —  Sufferance, 
sufer-ans,  n.  The  state  of  suffering;  en- 
durance; patient  endurance;  passive  con- 
sent by  not  forbidding  or  hindering;  tolera- 
tion; permission.— On  sufferance,  by  passive 
permission  or  consent;  without  being  posi- 
tively forbidden ;  tolerated.  —  Sufferer, 
suf  er-er,  n.  One  who  suffers;  one  who 
undergoes  pain;  one  who  sustains  incon- 
venience or  loss;  one  that  permits  or  allows. 
—Suffering,  sufer-ing,  n.  The  bearing 
of  pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss;  pain  en- 
dured; distress. 

Snffetes,  suf-fe'tez,  n.  [Heb.  shophetim, 
judges.]  The  name  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates at  Carthage. 

Suffice,  suf-fTs',  v.i.  —  sufficed,  sufficing. 
[O.E.  suffi.se,  from  Fr.  suffire,  suffisant,  L. 
sufficio,  to  be  sufficient— sub,  under,  and 
facio,  to  make.  Fact.]  To  be  enough  or 
sufficient;  to  be  equal  to  the  end  proposed. 
—v.t.  To  satisfy;  to  be  equal  to  the  wants 
or  demands  of  .—Sufficient,  suf -fi'shent,  a. 


1  1  pi    "I     I .' 

1        il  to  the   >  nd  pi 

wants;  enough  ;  of  1  omp<  t'  nl  powi  1  <t 
ability  :  qualified  Sufficiently, 

Bill  ti    hi  hi  li,  adv.     'I 
well  enough;  adequately;  1 
di  fcree.      Sufficiency,   sui  fl 
The  state  "i  tx  ing  sumcienl  or  adi  q 
adequac] .  capacity;  adi  qua 
means;  a  oompi  U  ni  1  .   s  ooinfortabli 
tone;  a  supply  equal  to  wants;    ■ 
sell  oonfidi  ' 

Suffix, suffiks,  n.  |i,  ,    ni,s„//i„<,, 

sufflaoum,  to  affix    tub,  und<  r,  di  ar,  and 
Jlop,  jt.ru, u,  to  tix.     Fix  ]    A  letter  or  syl- 
lable added  or  annexed  to  the  end  ol  ■ 
word;  an  affix;  ■  pa  tflx     v.i    1 
anm  \  (a  lett<  r  or  syllable)  to  .1  word 

Mllllxloil,    Buf-flk'shou,    71.      Thu   a 

suffixing. 

Suffiiie,  Buf'ilii,  n.    Her.  a  charge  of  un- 
know  n  origin,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  wind  instrument. 

S 11  flora  I  r,  suf  fo  kat,  v.t.— suffocated,  suffo- 
cating. [L.  suffoco,  tvffoeatUtn  tub,  under, 
and  faux,  faucis,  the  throat.]  To  choke 
or  kill  by  stopping  respiration;  to  stitle,  as 
by  depriving  of  air;  to  smother.  V.i  To 
become  choked,  stifled,  or  smothered.— 
Sudoral  lns:ly,  suf'fo-kat'ing  li,  adi 
as  to  suffocate.— Suffocation,  suf-fo-ka'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  suffocating;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled. 
—Suffocative,  suf'fd-ka-tiv,  a.  Tending 
or  able  to  choke  or  stifle. 

Suffolk-punch,  suf'fok-punsh,  n.  A 
variety  of  English  horse,  strongly  built,  of  a 
stout  round  shape. 

Suffragan,  suf'fra-gan,  a.  [Fr.  suffragant, 
L.  suffragans,  suffragantis,  ppr.  of  suffra- 
gor,  to  vote  for,  from  suffragium,  a  vote.] 
Assisting  in  ecclesiastical  duties:  said  of 
bishops. — n.  A  bishop  consecrated  to  assist 
another  bishop  in  a  portion  of  his  diocese; 
any  bishop  in  relation  to  his  archbishop. — 
Suffragan  shift,  suf  fra-gan-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  suffragan. 

Suffrage,  suf  f raj,  n.  [Fr.  suffrage,  L.  suf- 
fragium, a  vote.]  A  vote  given  in  deciding 
a  question,  or  in  choice  of  a  person ;  an 
opinion  expressed;  one's  voice  given;  right 
to  vote;  the  parliamentary  franchise. — 
Suffragette,  suf-ra-jet',  n.  A  female  ad- 
vocate of  female  suffrage. —  Suffragist, 
suf  ra-jist,  n.  A  supporter  of  some  form  of 
suffrage;  a  suffragette. 

Suffrntescent,  suf-fro-tes'ent,  a.  [L.  sub, 
slightly,  and/rwtex,  a  shrub]  Moderately 
shrubby.— S11ffrntlco.se,  suf-fro'ti-kos,  a. 
In  part  shrubby;  woody  at  the  base. 

Suffuuiigate,  suf-fu'mi-gat,  v.t.  [L.  suffu- 
migo,  suffumigare  —  sub,  under,  fumus, 
smoke.]  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to,  as 
in  medical  treatment.— Suffuniigatlon, 
suf-fu'mi-ga"shon,  n.  The  operation  of 
suffumigating;  fumigation. 

Suffuse,  suf-fuz',  v.t.— suffused,  suffusing 
[L.  suffundo,  suffusum — sub,  and  fundo,  to 
pour,  to  pour  out.  Fuse.]  To  overspread, 
as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture;  to  fill  or  cover, 
as  with  something  fluid  (eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  suffused  with  blushes).— Suffusion, 
suf-fu'zhon,  n.  The  act  of  suffusing  or 
state  of  being  suffused;  a  spreading  over. 

Siitisni,  su'fizm,  n.  lAr.  sufiy,  intelligent.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sufis,  or  Mohammedan 
mystics,  of  a  pantheistic  nature. 

Sugar,  shu'ger,  n.  [Fr.  sucre,  from  Ar. 
sukkar,  sugar,  from  Per.  shakhara,  Prakrit 
sakkara,  Skr.  carkara,  grains  of  sand, 
sugar.]  A  well-known  sweet  granular  sub- 
stance, prepared  chiefly  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  obtained  also 
from  many  other  plants,  as  maple,  beet, 
birch,  parsnip,  &c;  something  resembling 
sugar  in  any  of  its  properties;  fig.  honeyed 
or  soothing  words.— Sugar  of  lead,  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a 
slight  sweetness.— Sugar  of  milk,  lactose, 
—a.  Made  of  sugar.— v.t.  To  impregnate, 
season,  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar;  fig. 
to  sweeten,  honey,  or  render  acceptable.— 
Sugar-baker,  n.  One  who  refines  sugar. 
—Sugar-beet,  n.  A  species  of  beet  from 
whose  root  sugar  is  largely  manufactured. 
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— Sugar-candy,  n,  Sugar  clarified  and 
crystallized.  Sugar-cane,  ".  A  plant 
from  whoso  juico  sugar  is  obtained,  a  tall 
tUkndKKM  grass  18  to  20  feet  high.—  Sllgar- 
liousc,  n  A  bnildlng  in  which  BUgur  is 
refined.  Sugariness,  shu'ger-i-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  sugary.— Sugaring, 
Bhu'ger-iug,  n.  A  Bweeteuing  with  sugar; 
the  sugar  thus  used.  Sugar-kettle,  it. 
A  vessel  for  boiling  down  saccharine  juice. 
— Sugar-loaf,  n.  A  conical  mass  of  re- 
fined BUgur;  anything  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf. — Sugar-maple,  n.  A  tree  of  North 
America,  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.— Sllgar- 
III 111,  n.  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane.— Sugar-mite,  n. 
A  species  of  mite  found  in  raw  or  unrefined 
sugar. —  Sugar-nippers,  n.pl.  A  tool 
for  cutting  loaf-sugar  into  small  lumps. — 
Sugar-planter,  n.  One  who  owns  or 
manages  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
sugar-cane.— Sugar-plum,  n.  A  comfit 
or  small  sweet-meat  made  of  boiled  sugar, 
with  flavouring  and  colouring  ingredients. 
—  Sugar-refiner,  «.  One  who  refines 
sugar.  —  Sugar-rctincry>  n.  An  estab- 
lishment where  sugar  is  refined;  a  sugar- 
house.— Sngar-tongs,  n.pl.  A  small  in- 
strument of  silver  or  plated  metal  for  lifting 
lumps  of  sugar  at  table.— Sugary,  shu'- 
ger-i,  a.  Resembling,  containing,  or  com- 
posed of  sugar;  sweet;  fig.  honeyed. 

Suggest,  su-jest'  or  sud-jest',  v.t.  [L.  sug- 
gero,  suggestum,  to  put  under,  to  suggest— 
sub,  under,  and  gero,  to  bring.  Gesture.] 
To  introduce  indirectly  to  the  mind  or 
thoughts;  to  call  up  to  the  mind;  to  cause 
to  be  thought  of;  to  recall;  to  propose  with 
diffidence  or  modesty;  to  hint.  .".  Syn.  under 
Hint. — v.i.  To  make  suggestions  of  evil. — 
Suggester,  su-jes'ter  or  sud-jes'ter,  n.  One 
that  suggests.  — Suggestion,  su-jest'yon 
or  sud-jest'yon,  n.  The  act  of  suggesting, 
or  that  which  is  suggested;  a  hint;  a  prompt- 
ing, especially  a  prompting  to  do  evil ; 
temptation;  philos.  same  as  Association. — 
Principle  of  suggestion,  association  of  ideas. 
—Suggestive,  su-jes'tiv  or  sud-jes'tiv,  a. 
Calculated  to  suggest  thoughts  or  ideas; 
suggesting  what  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface.  —  Suggestively,  su-jes'tiv-li  or 
sud-jes'tiv-li,  adv.  By  way  of  suggestion.— 
Suggestlveuess,  su-jes'tiv-nes  or  sud- 
jes'tiv-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
suggestive. 

Suicide,  su'i-sid,  w.  [From  L.  sui,  of  him- 
self, and  ccedo,  to  kill  (as  in  homicide,  par- 
ricide).] Self-murder;  the  act  of  designedly 
destroying  one's  own  life;  one  guilty  of 
self-murder;  a  person  who  intentionally 
kills  himself;  a  felo  de  se.  —  Suicidal, 
su-i-sl'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  suicide.— Suicidally,  su-i-si'dal-li,  adv. 
In  a  suicidal  manner. 

Suit,  sut,  n.  [Fr.  suite,  succession,  train, 
attendants,  set,  &c,  from  suivre,  to  follow. 
Sue.]  A  following!;  pursuit};  the  act  of 
suing;  a  seeking  for  something  by  petition 
or  entreaty;  a  request;  a  prayer;  an  attempt 
to  win  a  woman  in  marriage;  courtship;  a 
set  or  number  of  things  used  together  (a 
suit  of  curtains,  a  suit  of  clothes);  a  set  of 
things  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp  (a  suit  (or 
suite)  of  rooms);  any  of  the  four  classes  into 
which  playing  cards  are  divided;  a  retinue 
or  train  of  attendants  or  followers  (in  this 
sense  usually  written  suite);  law,  an  action 
or  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or 
claim.— To  follow  suit,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit;  hence,  to  do  as  another  does. — 
v.t.  To  adapt;  to  make  suitable;  to  become 
or  be  adapted  to;  to  be  suitable  to;  to  fit; 
to  be  agreeable  to;  to  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  or  convenience  of. — v.i.  To  agree; 
to  correspond.  —  Suitable,  su'ta-bl,  a. 
Suiting  or  being  in  accordance;  fitting;  ac- 
cordant; proper;  becoming.  —  Suitable- 
ness, Suitability,  su'ta-bl-nes,  su-ta- 
bil'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
suitable,  fitted,  or  adapted;  fitness. — Suit- 
ably, su'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  suitable  manner; 
fitly.— Suite,  swet,  n.  [Fr.]  A  company 
or  number  of  attendants  or  followers;  a 
retinue;  a  train;  a  connected  series  forming 
one  whole  (a  suite  of  rooms).  —  Suitor, 


nu'tor,  h.  A  petitioner;  an  applicant;  one 
who  sues  or  entreats;  ono  who  nolicitB  a 
woman  in  marriage;  a  wooer;  a  lover;  law, 
a  party  to  a  lawBiiit. 

Suleate,  Sulcatcd,  sul'kat,  sul'ka-tni,  a, 

[L,  xuicatus,  from  sulcus,  a  furrow.)  Fur- 
rowed; grooved:  applied  especially  to  stems, 
leaves,  &a,  of  plants;  the  surfaces  of  mol- 
luscous shells,  &c.  —  Sulcatioii,  Bul-ka'- 
Bhou,  n.    A  channel  or  furrow. 

Sulky,  sul'ki,  a.  [A.Sax.  solcen,  sluggish, 
sulky,  pp.  of  seolcan,  to  languish.]  Sullen; 
morose;  doggedly  keeping  up  ill-feeling  and 
repelling  advances.— n.  [So  called  from  its 
one  occupant  being  regarded  as  sulkily  de- 
siring to  be  alone.]  A  light  two-wheeled 
carriage  for  a  single  person.  — Sulkily, 
sul'ki-li,  adv.  In  a  sulky  manner;  sullenly. 
— Sulkiness,  sul'ki-nes,  n.  Sullenness; 
moroseness.— Sulk,  sulk,  v.i.  To  indulge 
in  a  sullen  fit  or  mood.  — Sulks,  sulks, 
n.pl.    State  of  sulkiness;  sulky  fit  or  mood. 

Sullen,  sul'en,  a.  [O.E.  solein,  solain,  O.Fr. 
solain,  from  L.L.  solanus,  from  L.  solus, 
alone,  sole.  Sole.]  Gloomily  angry  and 
silent;  morose;  sour;  sulky;  dismal;  of  a 
threatening  aspect;  sombre.— Sullenly, 
sul'en-li,  adv.  In  a  sullen  manner;  sulkily; 
with  gloomy  moroseness.  —  Sullenness, 
sul'en-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sullen;  ill  nature  with  silence;  silent  morose- 
ness. —  Siillens,  sul'enz,  n.pl.  A  fit  of 
sullenness;  the  sulks. 

Sully,  sul'i,  v.t.— sullied,  sullying.  [A.Sax. 
solian,  sylian,  to  soil  or  sully;  from  sol, 
mud  or  mire  =  Dan.  sole,  to  sully,  sol,  mud; 
Goth,  bi-sauljan,  to  sully.]  To  soil;  to 
spot ;  to  tarnish ;  to  dim ;  fig.  to  stain, 
tarnish,  or  pollute  (character  sullied  by 
infamous  vices).— v.i.  To  be  soiled  or  tar- 
nished. 

Sulphate,  sul'fat,  n.  [From  sulphur.]  A 
salt  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  base;  as  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol;  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  green  vitriol;  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or 
Epsom  salts,  &c— Sulphatlc,  sul-fat'ik, 
a.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
a  sulphate.— Sulphide,  sul'f  id,  n.  A  com- 
bination of  sulphur  with  a  metal  or  other 
element;  a  sulphuret.— Sulphite,  sul'fit, 
n.  A  salt  composed  of  sulphurous  acid 
with  a  base. 

Sulphocyanic,  sul'fo-si-an-ik,  a.  [Sulphur 
and  cyanogen.]  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  cyanogen. — Sulphocyanic 
acid,  an  acid  occurring  in  the  seeds  and 
blossoms  of  cruciferous  plants,  and  in  the 
saliva  of  man  and  the  sheep.— Sulpho- 
cyanate,  Sulphocyanide,  sul-fo-si'an- 
at,  sul-fo-sT'an-id,  n.  A  salt  of  sulphocyanic 
acid.— Sulphocyanogen,  sul'f 5-sI-an"o- 
jen,  n.  A  compound  of  sulphur  and  cyano- 
gen. 

Sulphovinic,  sul-fo-vin'ik,  a.  [From  sul- 
phur, and  L.  vinum,  wine.]  Containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol. 
— Sulphovinic  acid,  an  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol; 
now  called  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  or 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur,  sul'fer,  n.  [L.  sulfur,  sulphur.] 
Brimstone,  an  elementary  non-metallic  sub- 
stance of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  occurring 
abundantly  in  the  mineral,  sparingly  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  nearly 
tasteless,  readily  melted,  burning  with  a 
blue  flame  and  then  emitting  suffocating 
fumes,  largely  used  in  the  arts,  as  also  in 
medicine. — Flowers  of  sulphur,  sulphur  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder.— Roll  or 
stick  sulphur,  sulphur  refined  and  cast  in 
solid  rolls.— Sulphurate,  sul'fu-rat,  v.t. 
To  impregnate  or  combine  with  sulphur;  to 
subject  to  the  action  of  sulphur. — Sul- 
phuratlon,  sul-fu-ra'shon,  n.  The  sub- 
jection of  a  substance,  such  as  straw-plait, 
silks,  woollens,  &c,  to  the  action  of  sulphur 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching.— Sulphn- 
rator,  sul'fu-ra-ter,  n.  An  apparatus  for 
fumigating  or  bleaching  by  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur.— Sulphureous,  sul-fu'- 
re-us,  a.  Consisting  of  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  sulphur;  sulphurous.— Sulphnre- 
ously,  sul-fu're-us-li,  adv.    In  a  sulphure- 


oub  manner. —  Sul  idiiireoiiNiii'HN,  mil 

fu're  us  11.  i,  a      Sulphuret,  sul'fu  ret,  n 
A  sulphide.— Sulphuretted,   mil  1 

ed,  ".  Having  Milphur  in  oombinal 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  compound  of  hj 
drogen  and  sulphur,  a  transparent  ooloui 
less  gas,  recognized  by  its  peculiar  feti. 
odour,  resembling  that  of  putrid  ••ggs,  an 
very  deleterious  to  animal  life.  Siilplm 
rlc,  Hul-fu'rik,  a.  Pertaining  to  sulphur. 
Sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  as  it  in  called 
from  being  first  prepared  from  green  vitn< 
(sulphate  of  iron),  a  compound  of  sulphui 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  colourless,  oily,  an 
strongly  corrosive,  used  in  the  arts  for  ii 
numerable  purposes.—  Sulphuric  ether,  a 
incorrect  name  for  ordinary  ether  (whlc 
contains  no  sulphur). —Sulphuring,  iul 
fer-ing,  n.  Sulphuration.— Sul|diur-or« 
n.  Iron  pyrites  yielding  sulphur  and  bu 
phuric  acid.— Sulphurous,  sul'fer-us,  1 
Impregnated  with  sulphur;  like  sulphur 
containing  Bulphur.— Sulphurous  oxide, 
gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphu 
in  air  or  dry  oxygen;  also  called  Sulphu 
dioxide;  when  led  into  water  it  forms  au 
phurous  acid.  —  Sulphury,  sul'fer-i,  c 
Partaking  of  sulphur;  having  the  qualith 
of  sulphur. 

Sultan,  sul'tan,  n.  [Ar.  sultan.]  The  oi. 
dinary  title  of  Mohammedan  sovereign! 
especially  the  ruler  of  Turkey,  who  assume 
the  title  of  Sultan  of  Sultans.— Sultans 
sul-ta'na,  n.  The  consort  of  a  sultan;  th 
empress  of  the  Turks;  a  sultaness;  a  kin 
of  large  raisin.— Sultanate,  sul'tan-at,  1 
The  rule  or  dominion  of  a  sultan;  sultai 
ship.— Sultaness,  sul'tan-es,  n.  A  su 
tana.— Sllltanic,  sul-tan'ik,  a.  Belongin 
to  a  sultan.— Sultanry.  sul'tan-ri,  n.  Th 
dominions  of  a  sultan.  —  Sultanshli 
sul'tan-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  sultan. 

Sultry,  sul'tri,  a.  [A  form  of  sioeltry,  O.I 
sueltrie,  sultry,  from  swelter.  Swelter 
Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive;  vei 
hot  and  moist,  or  hot,  close,  and  heavy  I 
sultry  atmosphere).— Sultriness,  sul'tr 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  sultry. 

Sum,  sum,  n.  [O.Fr.  sume,  some  (Fr.  somme 
from  L.  summa,  a  sum,  fern,  of  summw 
highest,  superl.  of  superus,  that  is  abov 
from  super,  above.  Super.]  The  aggri 
gate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magnitude 
quantities,  or  particulars;  the  amount  ( 
total  of  any  number  of  things  added  t< 
gether;  the  whole  or  totality;  a  quantity 
of  money;  any  amount  indefinitely;  tl 
principal  points  viewed  or  aggregated  t<! 
gether;  the  essence;  the  substance;  a 
arithmetical  problem  to  be  solved.— v.t. 
summed,  summing.  To  add  into  one  whol'1 
to  cast  up;  to  bring  or  collect  into  a  sma 
compass;  to  comprise  in  a  few  words  (t 
sum  up  arguments). — To  sum  up  evidenc 
to  recapitulate  to  the  jury  the  differer 
facts  and  circumstances  which  have  bee 
adduced  in  the  evidence:  said  of  the  pri 
siding  judge  in  a  jury  court.— Sumlesii 
sum'les,  a.  Not  to  be  summed  up  or  con 
puted.— Summary,  sum'a-ri,  a.  Reduce 
into  a  narrow  compass  or  into  few  word' 
succinct;  concise;  compendious;  quickly  ex' 
cuted ;  effected  by  a  short  way  or  methcx 
law,  said  of  proceedings  carried  on  t 
methods  intended  to  facilitate  the  despatc 
of  business. — n.  [L.  summariwn,  a  sun 
mary.]  An  abridged  or  condensed  stat< 
ment  or  account;  an  abridgment  or  con 
pendium  containing  the  sum  or  substanc 
of  a  fuller  statement.  —  Suinmaril. 
sum'a-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  summary  manne: 
briefly;  concisely;  in  a  short  way  or  methot 
without  delay.— Summarize,  sum'a-ri 
v.t. — summarized,  summarizing.  To  mal, 
a  summary  or  abstract  of;  to  represei 
briefly.  —  Summation,  sum-a'shon,  i 
The  act  of  forming  a  sum  or  total  araoun 
an  aggregate. 

Sumac,  Sumach,  su'mak,  n.  [Fr.  suma 
Sp.  zumaque,  from  Ar.  summak,  sumacr. 
A  genus  of  shrubs  the  leaves  of  which  a 
much  used  for  tanning;  the  leaves,  shoot 
&c,  as  forming  an  article  of  commerc 
Written  also  Shumach. 

Sumbul,  sum'bul,  n.  An  Eastern  nan 
for  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  uk 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abime— the  Fr. «. 
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summary.  Summation,  to.     in.i.i 

M    M 

Miiiimor.  Bum'er,  n.  (A  Sax.  sumor,  sumer 

Olic    aiul   loel.   tuffiar,  (J    ana   Dan 

i#r,  Sw.  sommar,  1>  somer,  somsr;  pool 

I  nil.  I     That  Mason  of  the  year  when 

,111  shines  most    dircctl>    upon   an; 

the  warmest  season  of  the  year,  which, 
north  >'f  the  equator,  muy  be  roughly  Baid 
to  Include  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  —All  Saint*  summer  {Shak.),  about 
\  ivember.     Indian  summer,     Indian. 
Luke's  summer,  about  18th  October.— 
I  Sl  Martin's  summer,  haloyon  days  [Shak.), 
about  1Kb  November.— a.  Relating  toBum- 
BK  {summer  heat).  -  v.i.  To  pass  the  summer 
1  or  warm  season.    Summer-duck,  n.   A 
beautiful    North  American  duck. — 
«iiiuincr-l'allow,   n.    A   piece  of  land 
.iic  of  crops  in  summer,  but  ploughed 
tilled.     SliUlllier-llOUSC,  n.   Asmall 
bouse  or  pavilion  in  a  garden  to  be  used  in 
qi  r.     Summer-lime,  n.    The  sum- 
mer season;  a  Bystem  of  reckoning  time  in 
which  clocks  are  kept  one  hour  in  advance 
nf  Greenwich  mean  time,  during  thesummer 
•lis.  —  Summer-wheat,  n.     Wheat 
sown  in  spring,  as  opposed  to  winter-wheat 
OF  that  which  is  sown  in  autumn. 
■  iiiumcr.  sum'er,  n.   [Fr.  sommier,  a  pack- 
.   a  rafter,   from  L.  saamarius,  from 
Gr.   sagma,    a   pack-saddle.]     Building,  a 
lintel;  a  girder;  a  supporting  beam. 
uniincrsnult,  sum'er-salt,  n.    Somer- 
sault. 
iinmierset,  sum'er-set,  n.  Somersault. 

iiinuill,  sum'it,  n.    [Fr.  sommet,  dim.  of 
som,   a  summit,   from  L.  summum, 
highest  part.    Sum.]    The  top;  the  highest 
point;  utmost  elevation,  as  of  rank;  pros- 
perity, &c.  —  Summit-level,   n.      The 
highest  of  a  series  of  elevations  over  which 
1  canal,  railway,  or  the  like,  is  carried. 
amnion,  sum'on,  v.t.  [O.E.  somone,  from 
).Fr.  somoner  (Fr.  semondre),  from  L.  sum- 
nonere,  submonere — sub,  under,  privately, 
uid  moneo,  to  remind  (whence  monition, 
tor,  &c.).]    To  call  or  cite  by  authority 
o  appear  at  a  place  specified;  especially, 
o  command  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice; 
0  send  for;  to  ask  the  attendance  of;  to 
•all  on;  especially,  to  call  upon  to  surrender; 
0  call  up;  to  excite  into  action  or  exertion: 
nth    up   {summon   up   your   courage).  — 
wimmoner,    sum'on-er,    n.      One   who 
amnions;  also,  a  former  name  for  an  ap- 
laritor.— Summons,  sum'onz,  n.     [O.E. 
omons,  somounce,  O.Fr.  semonce,  semonse, 
summons,  fern,  forms  of  semons,  pp.  of 
emondre.]    A  call  by  authority  to  appear 
t  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some 
ublic  duty;   an  invitation  or   asking   to 
0  to,  or  appear  at,  some  place;  law,  a  call 
y  authority  to  appear  in  a  court;  also,  the 
ritten  or  printed  document  by  which  such 
all  is  given;  milit.  a  call  to  surrender. 
linmum  bonuin,  sum'mum  bo'num, 
.   [L.]  The  highest  good,  the  end  pursued 
s  the  goal  of  an  ethical  or  moral  system. 

imp,  sump,  n.  [L.G.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  sump, 
>.  somp,  G.  sumpf,  a  swamp,  pool.]  A  pond 
f  water  for  use  in  salt-works;  a  pit  for  re- 
viving metal  on  its  first  fusion;  a  reservoir 
t  the  lowest  point  of  a  mine,  from  which 
pumped  the  water  that  accumulates  there. 
Sump-hole,  n.  Milit.  a  pit  dug  in  a 
■ench  for  drainage  purposes. 

unpter,  sump'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  sommetier,  a 
MJk-horse  driver;  same  origin  as  summer, 
beam.]  A  horse  that  carries  necessaries 
r  a  journey;  a  baggage-horse;  a  pack- 
irse. — a.  Applied  to  a  horse  or  mule  that 
uries  necessaries.  —  Sumpter-saddle, 

A  pack-saddle. 
tmptnary,  sump'tu-a-ri,  o.  [L.  sumptu- 
'ius,  from  sumptus,  expense,  from  sumo, 
mptum,  to  use,  spend — sub,  under,  and 
io,  to  buy,  to  take  (seen  also  in  exempt, 
vmpt,  &c.).]  Relating  to  expense;  regu- 
tirjg  expense  or  expenditure. — Sumptuary 
ids,  laws  made  to  restrain  excess  in  ap- 
rel,  food,  or  any  luxuries.— Sunrptu- 
19,  sump'tu-us,  a.  [L.  sumptuosus,  from 
mptus,  cost,  expense.]  Costly;  expensive; 
nee,  splendid;  magnificent. — Suinptu- 


ouslj,   lumptA  n    li.  .«'«'.      In  a  Hiimptu- 

ous    manner;    expensively;   splendidly, 
Bumptuonuteaa,    sump'M  mh  no,   n. 
1  magnificence. 

Shu,  sun,   n,     |A  Sax.  .sintur  (fern  )      !<•  I  . 

O.H.G  ,  and  Got  h.  sunna  (<  • 

G.  *l  '  .,     - .    I  >     KM',  akin  lu   I    . 

«e/,  a  I,  §ol  [Solar):  from  1 

meaning  to  thine.]  'rim  self  luminous  orb 
whioh,  being  in  or  m.M  the  oentreoi  our 

1   ot    STOrldS,  given  Ugbt  and   1 1  •   it    t" 

tin-  earth  and  other  planets;  the  sunshine 

or  sunlight  (to  lio  in  the  sun);  anything 
eminently  splendid  or  luminous;  Ilia!  which 
is  the  ohm  BOUXOfl  of  light)  honour,  glory, 

or  prosperity;  the  luminary  which  consti- 
tutes the  centre  of  any  Bystem  of  worlds;  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  a 
year.       Under   the   sun,    in    the   wi.iM;    on 

earth;   ■   proverbial  expression.-  Sun  0/ 

righteousness,   in  Scrip.   Christ.  —  Sun  and 

planet  vohtsla,  a  contrivance  adopted  by 
watt  in  the  steam-engine,  equivalent  to  a 
crank,  the  planet  wheel  being  a  too 
wheel  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  and  driving  the  fly-wheel  by  circling 
round  a  toothed-wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
fly-wheel  shaft.— v.t.— sunned,  sunning.  To 
expose  to  the  sun's  rays;  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Sunbeam,  sun'bcm,  n.  A  ray  of  the 
sun.  —  Sun-lM'ar,  n.  A  species  of  bear 
that  loves  to  bask  in  the  sun—  Sun-bird, 
n.  A  name  of  small  tropical  insessorial 
birds,  with  plumage  approaching  in  splen- 
dour that  of  the  humming-birds. —  Sun- 
bonnet,  n.  A  lady's  bonnet  having  a 
shade  as  a  protection  from  the  sun. — Su  it  - 
bow,  n.  An  iris  formed  by  the  refraction 
of  light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts,  or  on 
any  rising  vapour.  —  Sun  -  bright,  a. 
Bright  as  the  sun.—  Sun-burn,  v.t.  To 
discolour  or  scorch  by  the  sun;  to  tan. — 
Sunburnt,  sun'berut,  a.  Discoloured  by 
the  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun;  tanned. — Sun- 
burst, n.  A.  sudden  flash  of  sunlight. — 
Sun-clad,  a.  Clothed  in  radiance;  bright. 
—Sun-dew,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  three 
of  them  British,  which  by  a  viscid  substance 
entangle  insects,  and  thus  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  nutriment. — Sun-dial,  n.  An 
instrument  to  show  the  time  of  day  by 
means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun.— Sun- 
dog,  a.  A  luminous  spot  of  the  nature  of  a 
halo. — Sundown,  sun'doun,  n.  Sunset; 
sunsetting.— Sun-dried,  a.  Dried  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. — Sun-fish,  n.  A  genus 
of  large  fishes,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
almost  circular  form  and  shining  surface  of 
the  typical  species.  —  Sunflower,  sun'- 
flou-er,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  so  named 
from  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower,  or 
from  its  habit  of  turning  to  the  sun.  — 
Sunless,  sun'les,  a.  Destitute  of  the  sun 
or  its  rays;  shaded.— Sunlight,  sun'llt,  n. 
The  light  of  the  sun;  sunshine. — Sun- 
light, n.  A  large  reflecting  cluster  of  gas- 
burners  in  a  ceiling.— Sunlit,  sun'lit,  a. 
Lit  or  lighted  by  the  sun.— Sunny,  sun'i, 
a.  Like  the  sun;  shining  or  dazzling  with 
light  or  splendour;  bright;  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  lighted  up  or  warmed  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.— Sunniness, 
sun'i-nes,  n.  State  of  being  sunny. — Sun- 
opal,  n.  A  variety  of  opal  displaying 
bright  yellow  and  red  reflections.— Sun- 
picture,  n.  A  photograph.— Sunrise, 
Sunrising,  sun'riz,  sun'riz-ing,  n.  The 
rising  or  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon;  morning;  the  region  where  the  sun 
rises;  the  east.  —  Sunset,  Sunsetting, 
sun'set,  sun'set-ing,  n.  The  descent  of  the 
sun  below  the  horizon;  the  time  when  the 
sun  sets;  evening;  Jig.  close  or  decline;  the 
region  where  the  sun  sets ;  the  west.  — 
Sunshine,  sun'shin,  n.  The  light  of  the 
sun;  sunlight;  fig.  an  influence  acting  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  warmth;  pleasantness; 
brightness ;  cheerfulness.  —  a.  Sunshiny.  — 
Sunshiny,  sun'shi-ni,  a.  Bright  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun_;  bright  like  the  sun. — 
Sunstone,  sun'ston,  n.  A  popular  name 
of  various  minerals,  as  cat's-eye.  —  Sun- 
stroke, sun'strok,  n.  A  very  serious  af- 
fection of  the  nervous  system  frequent  in 
tropical  climates,  and  in  temperate  regions 
during  very  warm  weather,  generally  caused 
by  exposure  of  the  head  and  neck  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.— Sunward,  sun'- 


w.1.1,  ad\  !■■*■  or- 

Shlp,  n.     'I'll,   wan  hip  01  1 
sun,     Suu-wor-Mliliiprr,  a.     A  worahip- 
Sun,    Sun  -  licmp,    sun,  [.,    u 

Sunday,  sun'dl,  n,  I  \  lax,  larniin  issg, 
that  is,  .lay  of  the  sun.  <;    sunn  tag,   1 

!  ' 
day  was  an.  u  ul 

Its  won, hip.  I    The   first  day  ol   Hk-  «.  •  k  . 
the   <  Ihrl  nan   Sabbath ;    the    Lord's-day. 
Babba  mi     a    l;.  longing  to  the  Loo, 
1  1  <  tuistian  Sabbath.    Holiday-letter, 
n.    The  dominical  1<  uti i<  ai.. 

Bunday-sehooL  a.  A  school  tot  re- 
ligious Instruction  held  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Sunder,  sun'der,  v.t     [A. Sax 
syndrian,  from   rundor,  sunder,  asunder, 
apart;  similarly  ioeL 

ideren,  Q.Bondern,  tose]  Henc< 

sundry,   asunder.     Sound,   s   chantu 

v  allied.]     To  part;    to  divide;   to  dis- 
unite in  almost  any  manner.  SS  bj  ft  1  e n ot.', 
cutting,  or  breaking.  —  v.i.    To  part;    I 
separated. — n.   A  separation  or  dh 
into  parts:  used  chielly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  the  phrase  in  sunder,  in  two. 

Sundry,  sun'drL  a.  [A. Sax.  suvdrig,  syn- 
drig,  from  sundor,  separate.  Sunder.] 
Several;  more  than  one  or  two.—  All  and 
sundry,  all  both  collectively  and  individu- 
ally.-Sundries,  sun'driz,  n.pl.  Various 
small  things,  too  minute  or  numerous  to 
be  individually  specified. 

Sung,  sung,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sing. 

Sunk,  sungk,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sink.— 
Sunken,  sung'kn,  a.  Lying  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  or  other  water;  low.— 
Bunk-fence,  n.  A  ditch  with  a  retaining 
wall  on  one  side. 

Sunn,  Sniin-heinp,  sun,  n.  An  East 
Indian  material  similar  to  hemp,  used  for 
cordage,  canvas,  &c.  Called  also,  Sun,  Sun- 
hemp. 

Suunltes,  sun'Its,  n.pl.  The  orthodox 
Mohammedans  who  receive  the  Sunna  or 
traditionary  law  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  Koran. 

Sup,  sup,  v.t.— supped,  supping.  [A. Sax. 
supan,  to  sup  =  Icel.  supa,  L.G.  supen,  D. 
zuipen,  O.G.  sn/an,  G.  saufen,  to  sip  or  sup. 
Sip  is  a  lighter  form  of  this,  and  soup,  sop, 
are  akin.]  To  take  into  the  mouth  with 
the  lips,  as  a  liquid;  to  imbibe;  to  6ip;  to 
have  as  one's  lot;  to  be  afflicted  with  (to 
sup  sorrow). — v.i.  To  eat  the  evening  meal. 
— n.  A  little  taken  with  the  lips;  a  sip. — 
Supper,  sup'er,  n.  [O.E.  soper,  O.Fr. 
soper,  super,  Mod.Fr.  souper,  to  sup,  supper 
(the  inf.  used  as  a  noun),  from  the  Teutonic] 
The  evening  meal;  the  last  repast  of  the 
day. — Lord's  suj>per,  the  eucharist.  Lord. 
— v.i.  To  take  supper;  to  sup.— v.t.  To  give 
supper  to.  —  Supperlcss,  sup'er-les,  a. 
Wanting  supper;  being  without  supper. — 
Supper-time,  n.  The  time  when  supper 
is  taken;  evening. 

Supawn,  su-pan',  n.  In  the  United  States, 
an  Indian  name  for  boiled  Indian  meal. 

Super,  su'per,  n.  [L.  sttper,  above,  beyond, 
besides  (allied  to  E.  over),  whence  superus, 
upper,  comparative  superior,  superlative 
supremus  or  summus  (whence  supreme,  sum, 
summit).]  A  contraction  used  colloquially 
for  certain  words  of  which  it  is  the  prefix; 
a  supernumerary;  specifically,  a  theatrical 
supernumerary. 

Superable,  su'per-a-bl,  a.  [L.  superabilis, 
from  supero,  to  overcome.]  Capable  of 
being  overcome  or  conquered.  —  Super- 
ableness,  su'per-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  superable.— Superably,  6u'per- 
a-bli,  adv.    So  as  may  be  overcome. 

Superabonnd,  su'per-a-bound",  v.i.  [Pre- 
fix super,  and  abound.]  To  abound  above  or 
beyond  measure.  —  Superabundance, 
su'per-a-bun//dans,  n.  More  than  enough;  ex- 
cessive abundance.  —  Superabundant, 
su'per-a-bun"dant,  o.  Abounding  to  excess; 
being  more  than  is  sufficient.  —  Super- 
abundantly, su'per-a-bun"dant-li,  adv. 
In  a  superabundant  manner. 

Superadd,  su-per-ad',  v.t.    [Prefix  mper, 


ch,  c/tain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go\     3,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     m,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  asure. 
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and  add.]  To  add  over  and  above;  to  add 
or  join    in   addition.       S11  poraililil  loll, 

aiVperad-di"siK>n,  r.  The  act  of  ■uperadd- 
ing;  that  whicli  Ls  superadded. 

Supcrnltar,  stl'per-ai-ter,  n.  [Prefix  tuper, 
and  altar.]  A  ledge  or  shelf  over  or  at  the 
back  of  an  altar;  a  rotable. 

Superannuate,  sii-per-an'nu-at,  v.t.  — 
superannuated,  superannuating,  [Prefix  sm- 
l>rr,  above,  beyond,  and  L.  annus,  a  year.] 
To  allow  to  retire  from  service  on  a  pension, 
on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity;  to  give 
a  retiring  pension  to. — v.i.  To  retire  on  a 
pension  when  disabled  by  length  of  years. 
—  Mi  pera  11 1111:1  i oil,  sfi-per-an'nu-a-ted, 
i).  and  a.  Disabled  or  impaired  by  old  age; 
having    received   a  retiring  allowance  for 

long  Berrice.— Superannuation,  sa-per- 

an'nu-a"shon,  n.  The  state  of  being  too 
old  for  office  or  business;  retirement  or  re- 
moval from  office  with  a  pension,  on  account 
of  long  service  or  infirmity. 
Superb,  sii-perb',  a.  [Fr.  superbe;  L.  su- 
perbus,  proud,  from  super,  above.  Super.] 
Grand ;  august ;  stately  ;  splendid  ;  rich ; 
sumptuous ;  showy ;  very  fine ;  first-rate. — 
Superbly,  su-perb'li,  adv.  In  a  superb 
or  splendid  manner.— Superbness,  su- 
perb'nes,  n. 

Supercargo,  sii-per-kar'go,  n.  [Prefix 
super,  and  cargo.]  Lit.  a  person  over  the 
cargo;  a  person  in  a  merchant  ship  whose 
business  is  to  manage  the  sales  and  super- 
intend all  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
voyage. 

Snpercelestial,  su'per-se-les"ti-al,  a. 
[Prefix  super,  and  celestial.]  Situated  above 
the  firmament  or  great  vaidt  of  heaven. 
Supercbery,  su-perch'e-ri,  ft.  [Fr.  super- 
cherie.]  Deceit;  cheating;  fraud. 
Superciliary,  su-per-sil'i-ar-i,  a.  [L. 
supercilium,  the  eyebrow,  also  haughtiness 
or  pride  (as  expressed  by  raising  the  brows) 
—super,  above,  and  cilium,  an  eyelid.]  Per- 
taining to  the  eyebrow;  situated  or  being 
above  the  eyelid.  —  Supercilious,  su- 
per-sil'i-us,  a.  [L.  superciliosus.]  Having 
a  haughty  air  or  manner;  acting  as  if  others 
were  our  inferiors;  haughty;  over-bearing; 
arrogant.  —Superciliously,  sQ-per-sil'i- 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  supercilious  manner;  with 
an  air  of  contempt.— Superciliousness, 
su-per-sil'i-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  supercilious;  haughtiness. 
Supercolunmiatiou,  sQ'per-ko-lum-ni- 
a"shon,n.  [Prefix  super,  and  column.]  Arch. 
the  placing  of  one  order  above  another. 

Superdominant,  sQ-per-dom'i-nant,  n. 
[Prefix  super,  and  dominant.]  Mus.  the 
note  above  the  dominant;  the  sixth  note 
of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Superemineut,  su-per-em'i-nent,  a.  [Pre- 
fix stiper,  and  eminent.]  Eminent  in  a  su- 
perior degree;  surpassing  others  in  excel- 
lence, power,  authority,  &c— Superemi- 
neiice,  su-per-em'i-nens,  n.  Eminence 
superior  to  what  is  common;  distinguished 
eminence.  —  Supereminently,  su-per- 
em'i-nent-li,  adv.  In  a  supereminent  man- 
ner. 

Supererogation,  su-per-er'6-ga-shon,  n. 
[L.  supererogo,  supererogatum,  to  pay  over 
and  above— super,  above,  and  erogo,  to  pay 
— e,  ex,  out,  and  rogo,  to  ask.  Rogation.] 
Performance  of  more  than  duty  requires. 
—  Works  of  supererogation,  in  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  good  works  which  are  considered  as 
not  absolutely  required  of  each  individual 
for  his  salvation,  and  which  it  is  believed 
God  may  accept  in  atonement  for  the  de- 
fective service  of  another.— Supereroga- 
tory, su'per-e-rog"a-to-ri,  a.  Partaking  of 
supererogation. 

Snperexalt,  su'per-eg-zalt",  v.t.  [Prefix 
super,  and  exalt.]  To  exalt  to  a  superior 
degree.  —  Superexal tatlon,  su'per-eg- 
zal-ta"shon,  n.  Elevation  above  the  com- 
mon degree. 

Snperexcellent,  stl-per-ek'sel-lent,  a. 
[Prefix  super,  and  excellent.]  Excellent  in 
an  uncommon  degree.  —  Superexcel- 
lence,  stt-per-ek'sel-lens,  n.  Superior  ex- 
cellence. 


SupoiToiiiiiilnt  Ion,  su ' per-fe-kun-da"- 
shon,  ft.  |L.  tuper,  Over,  and  feenndus, 
fruitful.  I     Suporfetation.     Sliporlooiin- 

ilii.v,  Hn'per-fc-kun"di-ti,  n.    Superabun- 
dant fecundity. 

Stipcrfrtnte,  Hu-per-fc'tat,  v.i.  [L.  super- 
feto— super,  over,  after,  and  feto,  to  breed. 
Fetus.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior  concep- 
tion. —  Supcrt'clatlou,  Supi  ri'irla- 
I  ion.  8U'per-fe-ta"shon,  n.  A  second  con- 
ception after  a  prior  one,  and  by  which  two 
fetuses  exist  at  once  in  the  same  womb. 
Superlicles,  su-per-fish'ez,  n.  [L.,  from 
super,  upon,  and  fades,  face.  (Face.)  Sur- 
face is  another  form  of  the  same  word.] 
The  surface;  the  exterior  part  or  face  of  a 
thing,  consisting  of  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness,  and  therefore  forming 
no  part  of  the  substance  or  solid  content 
of  a  body.— Superficial,  su-per-fish'al,  a. 
[L.  superficialis.]  Lying  on  or  pertaining 
to  the  surface;  not  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thing;  not  sinking  deep;  not 
deep  or  profound  as  regards  knowledge; 
not  learned  or  thorough;  not  going  to  the 
heart  of.  things.— Superficialist,  su-per- 
fish'al-ist,  ft.  A  person  of  superficial  at- 
tainments; a  sciolist.— Superficiality, 
su-per-fish'i-al"i-ti,  ft.  The  quality  of  being 
superficial;  want  of  depth  or  thorough- 
ness; shallowness;  a  superficial  person  or 
thing.  —  Superficially,  su-per-fish'al-li, 
adv.  In  a  superficial  manner;  on  the  sur- 
face only;  without  going  deep;  slightly;  not 
thoroughly.  —  Superficlalness,  su-per- 
fish'al-nes,  w.  Superficiality;  shallowness. 
Superfine,  sQ-per-fln',  a.  [Prefix  super, 
and  fine.]  Very  fine;  surpassing  others  in 
fineness ;  excessively  or  faultily  subtle.  — 
Superfineness,  sQ-per-fln'nes,  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  superfine. 

Superfluity,  su-per-flu'i-ti,  ft.  [Fr.  super- 
fluity, L.  superfluitas,  from  superfluus,  over- 
flowing— super,  above,  and  fluo,  to  flow. 
Fluent.]  A  quantity  that  is  over  and 
above  what  is  necessary;  a  greater  quantity 
than  is  wanted;  redundancy;  something 
for  show  or  luxury  rather  than  use.  — 
Superfluous,  sfi-per'flu-us,  a.  [L.  super- 
fluus.] Being  more  than  is  wanted  or  suf- 
ficent;  unnecessary  from  being  in  excess; 
redundant.— Superfluously,  stt-per'flu- 
us-li.  adv.  In  a  superfluous  manner.  — 
Superfluousness,  sQ-per'flu-us-nes,  n. 
Superfcetation,  n.  Superfetation. 
Superfrontal,  su-per-fron'tal,  n.  [Prefix 
super,  and  frontal.]  The  part  of  an  altar- 
cloth  that  covers  the  top. 
Superb  eat,  sQ'per-het,  v.t.  [Prefix  super, 
and  heat.]  To  heat  to  an  extreme  degree; 
specifically,  to  heat  steam,  apart  from  con- 
tact with  water,  until  it  resembles  a  perfect 
gas. 

Superhuman,  su-per-hu'man,  a.  [Prefix 
super,  and  human.]  Above  or  beyond  what 
is  human;  hence,  sometimes,  divine. 
Superimpose,  su'per-im-poz",  v.t.  [Prefix 
super,  and  impose.]  To  lay  or  impose  on 
something  else.— Superimposltlon,  su- 
per-im'po-zish"on,  n.  The  act  of  superim- 
posing or  the  state  of  being  superimposed. 
Superincumbent,  sii'per-in-kum"bent, 
a.  [Prefix  super,  and  incumbent.]  Lying  or 
resting  on  something  else.  —  Superin- 
cumbence,  Superincumbency,  su'- 
per-in-kum"bens,  su/per-in-kum"ben-si,  ft. 
State  of  lying  upon  something. 
Superinduce,  su'per-in-diis",  v.t.  [Prefix 
super,  and  induce.]  To  bring  in  or  on  as 
an  addition  to  something.  —  Superin- 
ducement,  Superlnduction,  su'per- 
in-dtis"ment,  su'per-in-duk"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  superinducing. 

Superintellectual,  su'per-in-tel-lek"tu- 
al,  a.  [Prefix  super,  and  intellect.]  Being 
above  intellect. 

Superintend,  su'per-in-tend",  v.t.  [L. 
superintendo,  to  have  the  oversight  of— 
super  and  intendo.  Intend.]  To  have  the 
charge  and  oversight  of;  to  oversee  with  the 
power  of  direction;  to  take  care  of  with  au- 
thority. —  Superintendence,  Super- 
intendency,  BQ'per-in-ten"dens,  sii'per- 
in-ten"den-si,  n.    The  act  of  superintend- 


ing; care  and  oversight  for  the  purpi 
direction,  and  with  authority  to  din 
Superintendent,  Bfl'per-in-ten"d< 

One  who  BUperintendB  or  liau  the  ovi  1 
and  charge  of  something.— a.  Overkx 
others  with  authority.     S 11  perl  11 1 0111I0  r 
sQ'per-in-ten"der,  n.  One  who  Buperinl 
Superior,  BQ-pc'ri-er,  a.    [L.,  compar.  0 
superus,   upper,   high,   from  super,  ahov 
SUPER.l    More  elevated  in  place;  higbei 
higher  in  rank,  office,  or  dignity;   high,  ' 
or   greater   in   excellence;    being   beyoni 
some  power  or  influence;  too  great  or  flru 
to  be  affected  by  (superior  to  revenge);  but 
growing  above  or  upon  anything  (ag  th 
ovary  when  growing  above  the  origin  1 
the  calyx);  next  the  axis.—  Superior  < 
the  highest  courts  in  a  state. —  Sup 
planets,  those  that  are  more  distant  h 
the  sun  than  the  earth,  as  Mars,  Jupit 
Saturn,   Uranus,   and  Neptune.  —  ?;, 
who  is  superior  to  or  above  another;  on 
who  is  higher  or  greater  than  another  1 
social  station,  rank,  power,  excellent 
qualities  of  any  kind;  the  chief  of  a  moi 
astery,  convent,  or  abbey;  Scots  lav 
who  has  certain  rights  of  feu  over  a  pn 
perty.  —  Superioress,    su-pe'ri-er-eh,    , 
A  lady  superior.— Superiority,  su  > 
or"i-ti,  ft.    The  state  or  quality  of  1 
superior;  pre-eminence;  higher  rank  or  e 
cellency.— Superiorly,  su-pe'ri-er-l  i 
In  a  superior  manner  or  position.— Supf 
riorness,  su-pe'ri-or-nes,  n.    Superiority 
Superjacent,  su-per-ja'sent,  a.   [L.  m 
above,  and  jacens,  jacentis,  ppr.  of  ja ceo,  t 
lie.]    Lying  above  or  upon. 
Superlative,  su-perla-tiv,  a.    [L.  supi: 
lativus,  from  superlatus— super,  over,  an 
latus,  carried.]     Of  the  highest  pitch  < 
degree;  most  eminent;  surpassing  all  othi 
(superlative  wisdom  or  beauty);  gram.  &\ 
plied  to  that  form  of  an  adjective  or  adver 
which  expresses  the  highest  or  utmost  d< 
gree  of  the  quality  or  manner.— n. 
which  is  superlative;  gram,  the  superlatiy 
degree  of  adjectives  or  adverbs;  a  word  i 
the  superlative  degree—  Superl  a  five  I: 
su-per'la-tiv-li,  adv.    In  a  superlative  ma 
ner;  in  the  highest  or  utmost  degree 
Superlativeness,  su-per'la-tiv-nes,  1 
The  state  of  being  superlative. 
Superlunar,  Superlunary,  su-per-lfi 
ner,  su-per-lu'na-ri,  a.     [L.  super,  abov. 
luna,  the  moon.]    Being  above  the  mooi 
not  sublunary  or  of  this  world. 
Superman,  su'per-man,  n.    The  type  < 
man,  endowed  with  titanic  capacity,  inve: 
ted  and  canonized  by  German  Huns. 
Supermundane,    su-per-mun'dan.   \ 
[Prefix  super,  and  mundane.]    Being  abo\ 
the  world  or  mundane  affairs. 
Supernal,  su-per'nal,  a.  [L.  supemus,  froi 
super,  above.    Super.]    Being  or  situatt 
above  us;  relating  to  things  above;  celt 
tial;  heavenly. 

Supernatant,  su-per-na'tant,  a.  [L.  supt 
above,  over,  and  nato,  to  swim.]  Swimnui 
above;  floating  on  the  surface.— Snpoi 
natation,  su'per-na-ta//shon,  n.  The  a' 
of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid. 
Supernatural,  su-per-nat'u-ral,  a.  [Pr 
fix  super,  and  natural.]  Being  beyond  < 
exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature; 
term  stronger  than  preternatural,  andofte 
equivalent  to  miracidous.  —  The  supern 
tural,  supernatural  agencies,  influence,  pn 
nomena,  and  so  forth.— Supernatura 
ism,  su-per-nat'u-ral-izm,  ft.  The  sta 
of  being  supernatural;  theol.  the  doctru 
that  religion  and  the  knowledge  of  tr< 
require  a  revelation  from  God.—  Ssupei, 
naturalist,  su-per-nat'u-ral-ist,  n.  Ov 
who  upholds  the  principles  of  supernat 
ralism— Supernaturallze,  super na 
u-ral-iz,  v.t.  To  treat  or  consider  as  supt 
naturaL-Supernaturally,  su-per-na 

u-ral-li,  adv.  In  a  supernatural  manner. 
Supern  aturalness,  supernat  u  -fi- 
nes, ft.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sup< 
natural. 

Supernumerary,  sfi-per-nu'me-ra-ri, 
[L.  super,  above,  beyond,  and  numerus, 
number.]  Exceeding  a  number  stated 
prescribed;  exceeding  a  necessary  or  usu 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  u. 
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■amber.    ».   A  person  or  thing  beyond  :i 

,-,  rtain  number,  or  beyond  whnl   1     1 

,1    usual;   1  sp<  eialh   a   person   not    foi 
,    .1    111.  mini    Oi    an   nldmary  or   regular 

body   or   siatt    of    officials    or    einploj 

in  dull,  tbe  N.O.O.'i,  to.,  forming 

ml  rank. 
•Mipcrordliintlon.  sfi'per  or  di-na"shon, 
Prefix   super,   and  ordination.]     The 
ordination  of  a  person  to  till  an  office  still 
oooupied. 

jMperpuospliate,  sii  per  fos'fftt,  n.  I  Pre 
per,     ami    phosphate. \      A    specially 
soluble  phosphate  of  calcium,  used  as  a 
(utilizer. 

Jvperpo.se,  su-per-poz',   v.t.-  superposed, 

using.    [Fr.  superposer,  from  prefix 

.   and  poser,    to  lay.      P08B.]     To    lay 

upon,  as  one  Kind  of  rock  on  another.— 

Superposition,   su'per-p6-zish"on,   n. 

i    of  superposing;   a  lying  or  being 

situated  above  or  upon  something;  geol.  the 

order  in  which  mineral  masses  are  placed 

upon  or  above  each  other,  as  more  reci  Qt 

strata  upon  those  that  are  older;  gcom.  the 

-  by   which  one  magnitude  may  be 

oonct  ived  to  be  placed  upon  another. 

taper-royal,   su-per-roi'al,  a.     [Prefix 

.  and  royal.]    Larger  than  royal;  the 

e  of  a  large  species  of  printing  paper. 

lapersaturate,   su-per-sat'u-rat,   v.t. 

Prefix  super,  and  saturate.]    To  saturate 
\eess.  —  Supcrftaturatioii,   su'per- 
sat-ii-nV'shou,  n.    Saturation  to  excess. 

iiperseribc,   sii-per-skrib',  v.t.  —  super- 
d,   superscribing.     [L.   superscribo — 
.  over  or  above,  and  scribo,  to  write. 
be.]    To  write  on  the  top,  outside,  or 
lurface;  to  put  an  inscription  on;  to  write 
he  name  or  address  of  one  on  the  outside 
ir  cover  of.      Superscription,  su-per- 
;krip'shou,  n.     The  act  of  superscribing; 
irhat  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  outside 
>r  above  something  else ;  especially,  an  ad- 
iress  on  a  letter.  . 

npersede,  sQ-per-sed',  v.t.— superseded, 
tuperseding.  [O.Fr.  superseder,  L.  super- 
e,  to  sit  over,  to  refrain,  omit— super, 
ibove,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.  Sedate.]  To  make 
oid,  inefficacious,  or  useless  by  superior 
x)wer,  or  by  coming  in  the  place  of;  to 
et  aside;  to  suspend;  to  come  or  be  placed 
n  the  room  of;  to  displace;  to  replace 
one  person  supersedes  another).— Super- 
>cdure,  Supersession,  su-per-se'dur, 
u-per-sesh'on,  n.    The  act  of  superseding. 

npersensible,  su-per-sen'si-bl.'a.  [Pre- 
ix  super,  and  sensible,  sensitive,  &c]  Be- 
ond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  —  Super- 
ensitiveness,  su-per-sen'si-tiT-nes,  n. 
lorbid  sensitiveness  or  sensibility.  — 
;iuperseitsual,  sQ-per-sen'su-al,  a.  Above 
'r  beyond    the   reach   of    the   senses.  — 

npcrsensuous,  su-per-sen'su-us,  o. 
upersensible;  extremely  sensuous. 
iperstition,  sQ-per-stish'on,  n.  [L.  su- 
erstitio,  superstitionis,  originally  a  standing 
till  at,  a  standing  in  fear  or  amazement, 
,ence  superstition,  from  supersto,  to  stand 
ver— super,  over,  and  sto,  to  stand.  State.] 
lelief  in  and  reverence  of  things  which 
re  no  proper  objects  of  worship ;  a  faith 
ir  article  of  faith  based  on  ignorance  of 

r  on  unworthy  ideas  regarding  the  Deity; 

practice  or  observance  founded  on  such 
:  belief;    credulity   regarding  the  super- 

atural;    belief   in   the  direct  agency  of 

vperior   powers  in   certain  affairs,  as   a 

elief  in  witchcraft  or  magic,  or  in  super- 
'atural  phenomena,  as  apparitions,  omens, 

c.  —  Superstitions,  sQ-per-stish'us,  a. 

ertaining   or   addicted    to    superstition; 

•edulous  in  regard  to  the  supernatural; 

roceeding   from   superstition.  —  Super- 

litionsly,  su-per-stish'us-li,  adv.    In  a 

iperstitious  manner. — Superstitious- 

ess,  su-per-stish'us-nes,  n. 

1  per  stratum,  su-per-stra'tum,  n.  fPre- 
1  super,  and  stratum.]  A  stratum  or  layer 
'x>ve  another,  or  resting  on  something  else. 

tperstructnre,  su-per-struk'tur,  n. 
:'refix  super,  and  structure.]  Any  structure 
lilt  on  something  else;  anything  erected 
1  a  foundation  or  basis. 


Slipcrsiltlf  Ic,    Ml   pri    .'-lit   I,    ,1        11'iffiX   su- 

per,  Mid  subtle.]     Over  subtl.  ,  eiatiy  in  an 

■t\ c  degree. 

Slipcr-lllX.  supeitax,  11.  |l'rcli\  lUptT, 
iiml  fn.r  I  Aii  <  Mia  tax,  usually  gfodtdi  00 
incomes  above  some  fixed  amount. 

Superlerreslrlal,  mi  'pel  tc  ro»"trl  :d.  a 
I  I'n  ti\  Mipar,  and  tenrsii  iul.\  IJeing  above 
the  earth  or  terrestrial  things. 

SliperlOlllc.  Hii-pcr-ton'ik,  11.  [Prefix  sit- 
/'-/,  and  loiir.\  .1/  n.s.  1 1 o ■  note  next  aliove 
the  tonic  or  keynote;  the  second  note  of 
t  lie  diatonic  scale. 

Super*  cue,  ifl  per  ven',  v. i.— supervened, 
sitprrmuiiii.  [L,  superrruio  supir,  aliove. 
over,  and  irino,  to  00100.]  To  come  upon 
U  Bometbing  extraneous;  to  be  added  or 
joined;  to  take  place^  to  happen.  Super- 
venleilt,  sfi-per-vc'iii-ent,  a.  Coming 
upon  as  something  additional;  added;  aris- 
ing or  coming  afterwards.  — Supervcn- 
t  ion,  su-per-ven'shou,  n.  The  act  of  super- 
vening. 

Supervise,  sO-per-vIz',  v.t.  —  supervised, 
sup,  irising.  [L.  super,  over,  and  viso,  to 
look  at,  from  video,  visum,  to  Bee.  Vision.] 
To  oversee  for  direction;  to  superintend; 
to  inspect.— Supervisal,  su-per-vl'zal,  n. 
The  act  of  supervising;  inspection.  —  Su- 
pervision, su-per-vizh'ou,  n.  The  act  of 
supervising;  superintendence;  direction. — 
Supervisor,  su-per-vl'zer,  n.  One  who 
supervises ;  an  overseer ;  an  inspector ;  a 
superintendent.  —  Supervisory,  su-per- 
vi'zo-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  super- 
vision. 

Snpervolute,  su'per-vo-lut",  a.  [L.  super, 
upon,  aud  volutus,  rolled.]  Bot.  having 
one  edge  of  the  bud  leaf  rolled  inwards, 
and  enveloped  by  the  opposite  edge. 

Supine,  su-pln',  a.  [L.  supinus,  lying  on 
the  back,  negligent,  connected  with  sub, 
and  Gr.  hypo,  under.]  Lying  on  the  back 
or  with  the  face  upward:  opposed  to  prone; 
inclined  or  sloping;  negligent;  listless;  in- 
dolent; inattentive.— n.  (su'pin).  [L.  su- 
pinum;  reason  of  the  name  not  obvious.] 
A  part  of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a  verbal 
noun  with  two  cases,  an  accusative  in  -urn, 
and  an  ablative  in  -u  — Supinely,  sfi-pin'- 
li,  adv.  In  a  supine  manner;  carelessly; 
indolently ;  listlessly.  —  Siipin  en  ess,  su- 
pln'nes,  n.  Indolence ;  listlessness.  —  Su- 
pination, su-pT-na'shon,  n.  The  position 
of  the  hand  extended  outwards  with  the 
palm  upwards.— Supinator,  su-pi-na'ter, 
n.  A  muscle  which  aids  in  turning  the 
hand  upwards. 

Supper.    Under  Sup. 

Supplant,  sup-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  supplan- 
ter,  from  L.  supplantare,  to  trip  up  one's 
heels— sub,  under,  and  planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  Plant.]  To  trip  up  (Mil.)\;  to 
remove  or  displace  by  stratagem;  to  displace 
and  take  the  place  of  —Supplant af  inn 
sup-plan-ta'shon,  n.  The  act  of  supplant- 
ing.— Supplanter,  sup-plan'ter,  n.  One 
who  supplants. 

Supple,  supl,  a.  [Fr.  souple,  from  L.  sup- 
plex,  suppliant,  bending— sub,  under,  and 
plico,  to  fold.  Supplicate.]  Pliant;  flex- 
ible; easily  bent;  yielding;  not  obstinate; 
capable  of  moulding  one's  self  to  suit  a 
purpose ;  flattering ;  fawning.  —  v.t.  —  sup- 
pled, suppling.  To  make  supple  or  pliant; 
to  make  compliant,  submissive,  or  yielding. 
— v.i.  To  become  soft  and  pliant.— Sup- 
ple-jack, n.  A  popular  name  given  to 
various  strong  twining  and  climbing  shrubs, 
the  branches  of  which  are  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  West  Indies  for  walking- 
sticks.  —  Supplely,  sup'l-li,  adv.  In  a 
supple  manner.— Suppleness,  supl-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  supple  or  easily 
bent;  pliancy;  readiness  of  compliance; 
facility. 

Supplement,  sup'le-ment,  n.  [L.  supple- 
mentum,  from  suppleo,  to  till  up,  to  make 
full— sub,  and  pleo,  to  fill.  Supply.]  An 
addition  to  anything,  by  which  it  is  made 
more  full  and  complete,  especially  an  ad- 
dition to  a  book,  to  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, &c;  trigon.  the  quantity  by  which 
an  arc  or  an  angle  falls  short  of  180  degrees 
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nig  or  bogging  earnestly;  asking  ean 
and  submissively ;  supplicating;  i  ipn 
of  ■npplication,    n,    A  humble  petitioner; 
one   wlio  entreats  KiibiniHsively.     Suppli- 
ant ly,  sup'li-ant-li,  a</e.    In  a  ■uppltant 
manner. 

Siipplleate,  sup'li-kfit,  v.t.—suppUoattd, 
supplicating.     [L.   tupplioo.    suppHcatum, 

from  supples,  lUpplieis,  suppliant,  lit.  I 
ing  under  (whence  nipple)  suit,  under, 
aud  plico,  to  fold.  PLY,  V.t.\  To  entreat  or 
beg  humbly  for;  to  seek  by  earnest  prayex 
(to  supplicate  blessings);  to  address  in 
prayer;  to  petition  humbly  (to  mppUeaU 
God). — v.i.  To  petition  with  corneal 
and  submission;  to  implore;  to  beseech. — 
Supplication,  sup-li-ka'shon,  n.  |L. 
supplicutio.]  The  act  of  supplicating;  hum- 
ble and  earnest  prayer  in  worship;  a  petition; 
an  earnest  request.— Supplicator,  sup'- 
li-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  supplicates;  a  sup- 
licant.— Supplicatory,  sup'li-kato-ri,  a. 
Containing  supplication.  — Supplicant, 
sup'li-kant,  n.  One  who  supplicates  or 
humbly  entreatB ;  a  humble  petitioner;  a 
suppliant. — a.  Earnestly  entreating;  sup- 
pliant. —  Suppllcantly,  sup'li-kant-li, 
adv.  In  a  supplicant  manner. 

Snpply,  sup-pli',  v.t.— supplied,  supplying. 
[Fr.  supplier,  to  supply,  from  L.  supplere, 
to  fill  up— sub,  under,  and  pleo,  to  fill  (seen 
also  in  supplement,  accomplish,  complete, 
deplete,  expletive,  replete,  &c).  Plenty.] 
To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted  (to  supply 
a  person  with  a  thing);  to  afford  or  furnish 
a  sufficiency  for  (to  supply  wants);  to  pro- 
vide or  furnish  (to  supply  provisions);  to 
serve  instead  of;  to  take  the  place  of. — 
n.  The  act  of  supplying;  a  quantity  sup- 
plied; a  stock;  a  store;  pi.  the  stores  or 
articles  necessary  for  an  army  or  other 
great  body  of  people;  a  grant  of  money  pro- 
vided by  a  national  assembly  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  government ;  the  extent  to 
which  goods  are  produced  to  meet  the  de- 
mand.—Supplier,  sup-pll'er,  n.  One  who 
supplies. 

Support,  sup-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  supporter,  to 
support,  bear,  endure,  &c,  from  L.  sup- 
porto,  to  convey — sub,  under,  and  porto,  to 
carry  (as  in  export,  import,  report,  &c). 
Port,  to  carry.]  To  bear,  uphold,  prop  up; 
to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking;  to  endure 
without  being  overcome;  to  bear;  to  un- 
dergo; to  uphold  by  aid  or  encouragement; 
to  further,  second,  aid,  assist;  to  keep  from 
sinking,  failing,  or  declining  (to  support 
the  courage);  to  represent  in  acting  on  the 
stage;  to  act  (to  support  a  part);  to  be  able 
to  supply  funds  for  or  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing; to  be  able  to  carry  on  or  continue; 
to  maintain  with  the  means  of  living;  to 
provide  for;  to  keep  up  by  nutriment;  to 
sustain  (to  support  life,  to  support  com- 
bustion); to  make  good  or  substantiate  (a 
statement,  an  accusation);  to  second,  as  a 
proposal  or  motion  at  a  public  meeting. — 
n.  The  act  of  supporting;  that  which  up- 
holds or  keeps  from  falling;  a  base,  prop, 
foundation  of  any  kind;  sustenance  or  what 
maintains  life ;  maintenance ;  livelihood ; 
one  who  furnishes  another's  livelihood;  the 
act  of  assisting,  maintaining,  vindicating, 
&c;  aid;  help;  succour;  assistance.— Sup- 
portable, sup-por'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  supported;  that  may  be  tolerated; 
bearable;  endurable.  —  Supportable- 
ness,  sup-por'ta-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  supportable.— Supportably,  sup- 
por'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  supportable  manner. 
—Supporter,  sup-por'ter,  ?<.  One  who 
supports  or  maintains;  a  defender;  advo- 
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cate,  Tlndloator,  adherent;  one  who  accom- 
panies and  aids  another;  that  which  sup- 
ports or  keeps  up;  a  prop,  a  pillar,  &c;  her. 
a  figure  on  each  sido  of  a  shield  appearing 

to  support  It;  ft  hand  or  truss  for  the  BUD- 
portof  any  part— Support  l6Mi  sup-port'- 
fes,  a.    Having  no  support. 
Suppose,  sup-poz',  v.t.—suppo8td,  suppos- 
ing    [Fr.  wippassr— rap  for  mo,  under, 
and  poser,  to  place.    Pose.]    To  lay  down 
01  regard  as  matter  of  fact  for  the  Bake  of 
argument  or  illustration;  to  assume  hypo- 
thetical^; to  take  for  granted;  to  imagine; 
to  think  to  he  the  case;  to  require  to  exist 
or  be  true;  to  imply  (creation  suppose*  a 
creator).— v.i.  To  make  or  form  a  supposi- 
tion; to  think;  to  imagine.— Supposcr, 
sup-po'zer,  n.    One  who  supposes.— Sup- 
poHuhlc,  sup-po'za-bl,  a.   Capable  of  being 
supposed  or  imagined.— Slipposal,  sup- 
pd'zal,  n.    A  supposition.— Supposi"""' 
sup-po-zish'on,  n.     The  act  of  supposing; 
hypothesis;  what  is  assumed  hypothetical^ ; 
an  assumption;   a  conjecture.  —  Suppo- 
sitional, sup-po-zish'on-al,  a.    Based  on 
supposition;hypothetical.— Supposltive, 
sup-poz'i-tiv,  a.    Including  or  implying  sup- 
position.— n.  A  word  implying  supposition, 
as  i/.  _  Supposil i vely ,  sup-poz'i-tiv-h, 
adv.    With,  by,  or  upon  supposition. 
Supposititious,  sup-poz'i-tish"us,  a.    [L. 
suppositious,  from  suppono,  suppositum— 
sub,  under,  and  pono,  to  place.    Position.] 
Put  by  trick  in  the  place  belonging  to  an- 
other; substituted  falsely;  notgenuine;  coun- 
terfeit; spurious.  —  Supposiiitiously, 
8up-poz'i-tish"us-li,  adv.    In  a  supposititi- 
ous manner;  spuriously.  —  Suppositltl- 
OUSliess,  sup-poz'i-tish"us-nes,  n. 
Suppress,  sup-pres',   v.t.     [L.  supprimo, 
suppressum—sub,  under,  and  premo,  pres- 
sum,  to  press.    Press.]    To  overpower  and 
crush;  to  put  down;  to  quell;  to  destroy 
(a  revolt,  mutiny,  or  riot);  to  restrain  from 
utterance  or  vent;  to  check  or  keep  in  (to 
suppress  the  breath);  to  conceal;  not  to  tell 
or  reveal;  to  retain  without  making  public. 
— Suppressible,  sup-pres'i-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  suppressed.— Suppression,  sup- 
presh'on,  n.    The  act  of  suppressing,  crush- 
ing, or  putting  down;  the  act  of  retaining 
from  utterance,  vent,  or  disclosure;  conceal- 
ment; the  retaining  of  anything  from  public 
notice;  gram,  omission  or  ellipsis.— Sup- 
pressive, sup-pres'iv,  a.    Tending  to  sup- 
press.—Suppressor,  sup-pres'er,  n.    One 
who  suppresses. 

Suppurate,  sup'pu-rat,  v.i.— suppurated, 
suppurating.  [L.  suppuro,  suppuratum— 
sub,  and  pus,  puris,  matter.  Pus.]  lo 
generate  pus  or  matter;  to  have  a  gathering 
of  pus;  to  fester.— Suppuration,  sup- 
pu-ra'shon,  n.  The  process  of  forming  pus, 
as  in  a  wound  or  abscess.— Suppurative, 
sup'pQ-ra-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  suppurate.— 
n.  Something  that  promotes  suppuration. 
Supra-axillary,  su-pra-ak'sil-la-ri,  a. 
[Prefix  supra,  above,  and  axil.]  Bot.  grow- 
ing above  the  axil. 

Snpracostal,  sii-pra-kos'tal,  a.  [Prefix 
supra,  above,  and  costa,  a  rib.]  Lying  above 
or  upon  the  ribs. 

Supracretaceons,  su'pra-kre-ta"shus,  a 
[Prefix  supra,  above,  and  cretaceous.]  (xeot. 
a  term  applied  to  certain  deposits  lying 
above  the  cretaceous  formation. 
Suprafoliaceous,  su'pra-f6-li-a"sb.us,  a. 
[L.  supra,  above,  folium,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  in- 
serted in  the  stem  above  a  leaf,  petiole,  or 
axil.— Suprafoliar,'  su'pra-fo'li-er,  a. 
Bot.  growing  upon  a  leaf. 
Supralapsarian,  su'pra-lap-sa"ri-an,  n. 
[L.  supra,  above,  and  lapsus,  a  fall.]  One 
who  maintains  that  God  decreed  or  preor- 
dained the  fall  of  man  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, determining  to  save  some  and  con- 
demn others.  —  Supralapsarian  ism, 
8u'pra-lap-sa"ri-an-izm,  n.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Supralapsarians. 

Supramundane,  su-pra-mun'dan,  a.  [L. 

supra,  above,  mundus,  the  world.]    Being 

or  situated  above  the  world  or  above  our 

system;  celestial. 

Supraoccipital,    su'pra-ok-sip"i-tal,    a. 
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[Prefix  sup7-a,  abovo,  and  occiput.]  Anat. 
above  the  occiput. 

Supraorbital,  su-pra-or'bi-tal,  a.  [Prefix 
supra,  above,  and  orbit.]  Anat.  being  above 
t  lie  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Suprarenal,  su-pra-rc'nal,  a.  [L.  supra, 
above,  and  rents,  the  kidneys.]  Anat.  situ- 
ated above  the  kidneys.— Suprarenal  body. 
See  Adrenal. 

Supraseapulary.Suprascapular.Bu- 
pra-skap'u-la-ri.su-pra-skap'u-ler,  a.  IPrefix 
supra,  above,  and  scapula.]  Being  above 
the  scapula. 

Supraspinal,  sfi-pra-spl'nal,  a.  [Prefix 
supra,  above,  and  spine.]  Anat.  situated 
above  the  spine. 

Supreme,  su-prem',  a.  [L.  supremus,  from 
superus,  upper,  higher,  from  super,  above. 
Super.]  Highest  in  authority;  holding 
the  highest  place  in  government  or  power; 
highest  as  to  degree;  greatest  possible;  ut- 
most; bot.  situated  at  the  highest  part  or 
point.— The  Supreme,  the  most  exalted  of 
beings;  the  sovereign  of  the  universe;  God. 
—Supremely,  su-prem'li,  adv.  With  the 
highest  authority;  in  the  highest  degree; 
to  the  utmost  extent.— Supremacy,  su- 
prem'a-si,  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  supreme;  highest  authority  or  power. 
—Papal  supremacy,  the  supreme  authority 
which  the  pope  formerly  exercised  over  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  which  still  continues  to  be  more  or  less 
recognized  in  some  countries.— Regal  su- 
premacy, the  authority  which  the  sovereign 
of  England  exercises  over  the  Church  of 
England,  as  being  its  supreme  head  on 
earth.— Oathof  supremacy,  in  Great  Britain, 
an  oath  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs  in  this 
realm. 

Sura,  sb'ra,  n.    [Ar.]    A  chapter  of  the 
Koran. 


Sural,  su'ral,  n.    [L.  sura,  the  calf  of  the 
leg.]    Pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Surat,  so-rat',  n.  Coarse  short  cotton  grown 
in   the   neighbourhood   of   Surat,  in   the 
Bombay  presidency. 

Surbase,  ser'bas,  n.  [Prefix  sur  (L.  super), 
upon,  and  base.]  Arch,  the  crowning  mould- 
ing or  cornice  of  a  pedestal;  a  border  or 
moulding  above  the  base.  —  Surbased, 
ser'bast,  a.  Arch,  having  a  surbase. 
Surbed,  ser-bed',  v.t.  [Prefix sur (L. super), 
and  bed.]  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone,  that 
is,  in  a  position  different  from  what  it  had 
in  the  quarry. 

Surcease,  ser-ses',  v.i.— surceased,  surcea- 
sing. [Formerly  surcesse,  sursease,  from 
Fr.  sursis,  pp.  of  surseoir,  to  intermit  or 
leave  off,  from  prefix  sur  (L.  super),  over, 
and  seoir,  L.  sedere,  to  sit;  the  spelling 
being  influenced  by  cease.]  To  cease;  to 
leave  off;  to  refrain  finally.— n.  Cessation; 
stop.    (Poetical.) 

Surcharge,  ser-charj',  v.t.  [Prefix  sur  (L. 
super),  over,  and  charge.]  To  overload:  to 
overburden;  to  overcharge;  to  put  an  extra 
charge  on.— n.  An  excessive  or  extra  charge 
or  burden;  an  overcharge. 
Surcingle,  ser'sing-gl,  n.  [O.Fr.  sursangle, 
from  sur,  L.  super,  upon,  and  cingulum,  a 
belt.]  A  belt  or  girth  fastening  a  saddle 
or  anything  else  on  a  horse's  back;  the 
girdle  round  a  clergyman's  cassock. 
Surcoat,  serTiot,  n.  [Prefix  sur  (L.  super), 
over,  and  coat.]  An  outer  garment  formerly 
worn  in  a  variety  of  forms;  a  loose  sleeve- 
less wrapper  embroidered  with  the  arms  of 
a  knight  and  girded  round  the  waist  with  a 
sword  belt,  formerly  worn  by  him  over  a 
coat  of  mail  to  protect  it  from  wet. 
Surculus,  ser'ku-lus,  n.  pi.  Surcull,  ser'- 
ku-H.    [L.]    Bot.  any  little  branch  or  twig. 

Surd,  serd,  a.  [L.  surdus,  deaf,  not  soun- 
ding, stupid  (seen  also  in  absurd);  allied 
to  sordid,  swart.]  Phonetics,  uttered  with 
breath  and  not  with  voice;  not  sonant,  as 
t  compared  with  d,  p  with  b,  /with  v;  math. 
not  capable  of  being  expressed  in  rational 
numbers.— n.  Phonetics,  a  non-sonant  con- 
sonant; math,  an  irrational  quantity;  a 
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quantity  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  finite 
1 11  iiih,  uh  the  square  root  of  2. 
Sure,  shbr,  a.    [  Fr.  sfir,  O.Fr.  teur,  xeiir,  I'r 
eegur,  from  L.  securus,  unconcerned,  secure 
— se,  apart,  and  cura,  care.    The  same  1 
as  secure.      Oukk.|      Perfectly   confii 
certainly  knowing  and  believing;  eel 
fully  persuaded;   certain  to  find  or  retain 
{sure  of  success) ;  to  he  depended  on;  un- 
failing;  firm;  stable;  Becure ;  infallible  (a 
sure  remedy).— To  make  sure,  to  make  cer-< 
tain;  to  Becure  bo  i  hat  there  can  1>c  no  failure 
of  the  purpose  or  object.— adv.  Certainly 
without  !doubt.    (Colloq.)— Sure-fool  <•<! 
a.    Not  liable  to  stumble,   slip,  or  fall. 
Surely,  shbr'li,  adv.    Certainly;  undoubt 
edly;  firmly;  securely;  verily.— SurciM'ss 
shbr'nes,  n.     The  state  of  being  sure  01 
certain ;   certainty.  —  Surety,   shbYti,  n 
Certainty;    security;    ground   of   security 
security  against  loss  or  damage  or  for  pay 
ment;  law,  one  bound  with  and  for  anothe: 
who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  a 
the  principal;  one  who  binds  himself  U 
stand  good  for  another;  a,  bail.— Surety 
ship,  shor'ti-ship,  n.    The  state  of  beini 
a  surety;   the   obligation  of  a  person  U 
stand   good   for    another.      Written   als< 
Suretiship. 

Surf,  serf,  n.  [For  old  suffe,  the  same  » 
sough;  or  from  O.Fr.  surflot—sur,  al 
and  flot,  a  wave.]  The  swell  of  the  aei 
which  breaks  upon  the  shore,  or  upon  sand 
banks  or  rocks.— Surfy,  ser'fi,  a.  Abound 
ing  withlsurf;  foamy.— Surf-boat,  n.  1 
strong  and  buoyant  boat  capable  of  passin 
with  safety  through  surf.— Surf-duck,  ti 
A  species  of  duck  frequent  on  the  coasts  c 
North  America.  Called  also  Surf-scoter. 
Surface,  ser'fas,  n.  [Fr.  surface,  from  sui 
upon,  and  face,  face;  L.  super,  and  / 
The  exterior  part  of  anything  that  ha 
length  and  breadth;  one  of  the  limits  the 
terminates  a  solid;  the  superficies;  outsidi 
fig.  outward  or  external  appearance ;  whs 
appears  on  a  slight  or  casual  view;  geov 
a  superficies;  that  which  has  length  an 
breadth  only.—  A  plane  surface  is  that  i 
which  any  two  points  being  taken  tli 
straight  line  between  them  lies  wholly  i, 
that  surface.— a.  Pertaining  to  the  surfao 
external;  superficial,  —v.t.  —  surfaced,  su 
facing.  To  give  a  particular  surface  tc 
to  work  over  the  surface  of.— Snrfac< 
gauge,  n.  An  instrument  for  testing  tl 
accuracy  of  plane  surfaces.  —  Surface 
joint,  n.  A  joint  uniting  the  edges  < 
sheets  or  plates.— Surfaceman,  serfa' 
man,  n.  Rail,  a  person  whose  duty  it 
to  keep  the  permanent  way  in  order.  • 
Surface-tension,  n.  Of  a  liquid,  tl. 
condition  of  the  surface  layer,  which  behavi 
like  a  stretched  film.— Surface-watei 
Water  which  collects  on  the  surface 


the  ground  from  rain  or  snow.—  Surface 
working,  n.  Digging  for  gold  or  oth 
minerals  on  the  top  soil. 

Surfeit  ser'fit,  n.  [O.Fr.  surf  ait,  excess 
sur  (L.  super),  over,  and  fait,  pp.  of  fair 
L.  facere,  to  do.  Fact.]  An  overloadir 
of  the  stomach  by  excess  in  eating  ar 
drinking;  a  gluttonous  meal  that  derang. 
the  stomach  and  system;  disgust  cause- 
by  excess;  satiety.  — v.t  To  derange  tl 
stomach  by  excess  in  eating;_  to  overlw 
the  stomach  of;  to  fill  to  satiety  and  di 
gust;  to  cloy.— v.i.  To  suffer  from  a  surfei 
— Surfeiter,  ser'fit-er,  n.  One  who  sv 
feits;  a  glutton. 

Surfy.    Under  Surf. 

Surge,  serj,  n.  [O.Fr.  surgeon,  sourgeo 
a  spring,  a  spouting  up,  from  L.  surger 
to  rise,  from  sub,  under,  and  rego,  to  dim. 
Source.]  A  large  wave  or  billow;  a  gre^ 
rolling  swell  of  water;  a  heaving  or  swelln 
up;  an  undulation—  v.i.— surged,  surgm 
To  swell;  to  rise  high  and  roll,  as  waves 
Snrgeant,  ser'jant,  a.  Her  the  risu 
position  as  applied  to  birds.-Surgem 
serj'les,  a.  Free  from  surges ;  _  snioot 
calm.-Surgy,  seVji,  a.  Rising  in  surge 
billowy. 

Surgeon-  ser'jun,  n.    [O.E.  chimrgeon, 
Fr.  surgitn,  contr.  for  chirurgien,  from 
chirurgus,  Gr.  cheirourgos,  asurgecn-rtw 
the  hand,  and  ergon,  work.]    A  medic 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abune-the  Fr.  u. 


SURGY ^ 

i  man  whose  profession  Is  to  cure  (Uncases 
IT  injuries  of  the  body  bj  manual  operation 
or  bj  medical  appliances  employed  extol 
nally  or  Internally,  us  distinguished  from 
a  physician.  Surgeoncy,  Ber'Jun-sl,  n. 
Tlir  office  of  Burgeon  as  in  the  army  or 
SlirgCOII-dciltlsl,  n.  A  dental 
on.     Slir!iCr>  .  set  jet   i    ii       |  For  sur- 

fffonrh  1  The  operative  branch  of  medicine; 

ranch  of  nieilieul  sei<  nee  ami  practice 

which  involves  the  performance  ol   opera 

>n  the  human  subject;  a  room  where 

n  .il  operations  arc  performed,  or  where 

ines  arc  prepared.     Surgical,   ser'- 

1,  ii.     Pertaining  to  surgery;    done  by 

of  surgery. 
•  uraj.    Under  Surge. 

ilirlrutc.   sii'ri-kftt,    n.     [South    African 
name.]     A   carnivorous  animal  of   South 
i.   resembling  the  polecat  or  forrot, 
kept  in  houses  like  a  cat. 

•urloin,  ser'loin.    Sirloin. 
«nrl.v.  scr'li,  o.    [Old  form  sirly  or  surly; 
probably  for  sir-Wee,  that  is,  magist* 
arrogant.)     ArrogantJ;    gloomily  morose; 

ily    sour;    cross    and    rude;   churlish; 

:i  or  tempestuous.     Surlily,  ser'li-li, 
lu  a  surly  manner.     Surliness,  ser'- 
li-nes,  it.  The  quality  of  being  surly;  gloomy 
'  moroseness;  sour  ill-nature. 

>uriiiisc,  ser-inTz',  n.  [O.Fr.  surmise,  ac- 
tion,  from  surmettre,  pp.  surmis,  sur- 
.  to  accuse,  from  prefix  sur,  L.  super, 

upon,  above,  and  mettre,  L.  mittere,  to  send. 

Mission.]    A  thought  or  supposition  with 

little  or  no  ground  to  go  upon;  a  guess  or 

conjecture. — v.t.  surmise,  surmising.  To 
>;  to  conjecture. —Siirmiser,  ser-ml'- 

rer,  n.    One  who  surmises.—  Surmising, 

ser-uii'zing,  n.    A  surmise. 

lUnuouut,  ser-mount',  v.t.  [Fr.  surmon- 
Ur—sur,  above,  and  monter,  to  mount. 
Mount.]  To  mount  or  rise  above;  to  con- 
quer; to  overcome;  to  surpass.  —  Sur- 
mountable, ser-moun'ta-bl,.a.  Capable 
of  being  surmounted.— Surmounted,  a. 
Her.  a  charge  which  has  another  charge 
placed  upon  it  is  said  to  be  surmounted  by 
that  second  charge.— Siirniounter,  ser- 
moun'ter,  n.    One  who  surmounts. 

urmullet,  ser'inul-et,  n.  [Fr.  surmulet, 
for  sormulet,  from  O.Fr.  sor,  reddish-brown, 
sorrel,  and  mulet,  a  mullet.  Sorrel, 
Mullet.]  A  name  for  a  variety  of  fishes 
liiied  to  the  perch  family,  of  which  the  red 
surmullet  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  prized  by  the  Romans. 

iirnanic,  ser'nam,  n.  [Prefix  stir  (L. 
niper),  over  and  above,  and  name.]  An 
ideational  name  or  appellation;  a  name  or 
ippellation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name,  and  which  becomes  a 
amily  name.— v.t.  To  give  a  surname  to. 

nrpass.  ser-pas',  v.t.  [Fr.  surpasser—sur, 
)ver,  and  passer,  to  pass.l  To  exceed;  to 
iicel;  to  go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad. 
-Surpassable,  ser-pas'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
if  being  surpassed.  —  Surpassing,  ser- 
i  >as'ing,  p.  and  a.  Excellent  in  an  emineut  de- 
cree; exceeding  others.— Surpassingly, 
er-pas'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  degree  surpassing 
•thers. 

urpllce,  ser'plis,  n.  [Fr.  surplis,  L.L. 
upprpellicium,  from  L.  super,  over,  and 
vllicium,  a  coat  or  tunic,  lit.  a  skin  coat, 
rom  pellis,  a  skin.  Pell.]  A  white  gar- 
aent  worn  by  priests,  deacons,  and  cboris- 
ers  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  over  their  other  dress  at  religious 
ervices.— Snrpliced,  ser'plist,  a.  Wear- 
ng  a  surplice.— Surplice-fee,  n.  A  fee 
•aid  to  the  clergy  for  occasional  duties,  as 
n  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  &c. 
iirplus,  ser'plus,  n.  [Fr.  surplus,  from 
ur,  L.  super,  over  and  above,  and  plus, 
aore.]  That  which  remains  when  use  or 
eed  is  satisfied;  more  than  suffices;  over- 
lus:  often  used  adjectively  (surplus  popu- 
ition).— Surplusage,  ser'plus-aj,  n.  Sur- 
lus;  something  not  necessary  or  relevant 
J  any  matter. 

irprise,  ser-prTz',  n.  [Fr.  surprise,  from 
irpris,  pp.  of  surprendre,  to  surprise— 
refix  sur  (L.  super),  over,  and  prendre,  L. 
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prnnlrrr,  prehtmlrrr,  to  seize.   Piil/.K.  1  Tin 

aci  of  ootning  upon  unawares,  or  of  taking 
suddenly  and  without  preparation;  an 
amotion  excited  by  something  happening 

suddenly  and   un,  xpoct.  dly  ;    Wi 

tonlshraeul  >■  t  mrprittd,  t%irpriting 
To  t.iii  upon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
so  attack  or  take  unawares:  to  contuse  or 
perplex;  to  strike  with  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment; to  astonish;  to  lead,  bring,  oi  betray 

unawares.     SlU'ltrlsul,  scipii.al,  ||     The 

aol  of  surprising  <>r  taxing  unawai 
surprise,    lurprleer,  ser-prl'cer,  n,    One 
who  surprises.— Surprising,  ser-prl'alng, 

/>.    and   a.     Kxciting   surprise;    wonderful; 

extraordinary  Surprisingly,  ser-prT- 
sing-li.  adv.  In  a  surprising  manner;  as- 
tonishingly. 

Surrebutter,  ser  re  hut'er,  n.  [Prefix  sur, 
over.)  £ot0,  the  plaint  ill's  reply  in  plead- 
ing to  a  defendant's  rebutter.  Surre- 
joinder, ser-re-join'der,  n.  Lair,  the 
answer  of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  re- 
joinder. 

Surrender,  ser-ren'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  surrendre 
—sur,  over,  andrendre,  to  render.  Render.] 
To  yield  to  the  power  of  another;  to  give 
or  deliver  up  upon  compulsion  or  demand; 
to  resign  in  favour  of  another;  to  cease  to 
claim  or  use;  to  relinquish;  reft,  to  yield 
to  any  influence,  passion,  or  power  (to  sur- 
render one's  self  to  grief).— v.i.  To  yield;  to 
give  up  one's  self  into  the  power  of  another. 
— n.  The  act  of  surrendering;  a  yielding 
or  giving  up;  tho  abandonment  of  an  assur- 
ance policy  by  the  party  assured  on  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid. 

Surreptitious,  ser-rep-tish'us,  a.  [L.  sur- 
reptitius,  from  L.  surrepo,  to  creep  stealthily 
— sub,  under,  secretly,  and  repo,  to  creep. 
Reptile.]  Done  by  stealth  or  without 
proper  authority;  made  or  produced  fraudu- 
lently. —Surreptitiously,  ser-rep-tish'- 
us-li,  adv.  In  an  underhand  way;  fraudu- 
lently. 

Surrogate,  sur'ro-gat,  n.  [L.  surrogatus, 
substituted,  pp.  of  surrogo,  surrogatum,  to 
put  in  another's  place  —  sub,  under,  and 
rogo,  to  ask.  Rogation.]  A  deputy,  par- 
ticularly the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bishop  or  his 
chancellor. — S 11  rroga t e sh i  p,  sur'ro-gat- 
ship,  n.    The  office  of  surrogate. 

Surround,  ser-round',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  suron- 
der,  to  overflow,  from  prefix  sur,  over,  and 
L.  unda,  a  wave  (as  in  abound).]  To  encom- 
pass, environ,  or  inclose  on  all  sides;  to 
invest,  as  a  city;  to  lie  or  be  on  all  sides 
of;  to  form  an  inclosure  round.  —  Sur- 
rounding, ser-roun'ding,  n.  An  encom- 
passing; one  of  those  things  that  surround 
or  environ;  an  environment:  generally  in 
plural  (a  dwelling  and  its  surroundings). 

Surtax,  ser'taks,  n.  [Prefix  sur,  above, 
and  tax.]  A  tax  heightened  for  a  particular 
purpose;  an  extra  tax. 

Surtont,  ser-to',  n.  [Fr.  sur-tout,  over  all 
— sur  =  L.  super,  over,  and  tout  =  L.  totus, 
whole.]  Originally,  a  man's  coat  to  be 
worn  over  bis  other  garments ;  in  modern 
usage,  an  upper  coat  with  long  wide  skirts; 
a  frock-coat. 

Snrtnrbrand,  ser'ter- brand,  n.  [Icel. 
surtarbrand—svartr,  black,  and  brand,  a 
firebrand.]  Bituminous  wood  found  in  Ice- 
land, resembling  the  black  bog-oak. 

Snrveillance,  ser-val'yans,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
surveiller,  to  watch  over,  from  sur,  L.  super, 
over,  and  veiller,  L.  vigilare,  to  watch. 
Vigilant.]  Watch  kept  over  some  person 
or  thing;  oversight;  superintendence. — 
Police  surveillance,  for  a  fixed  time  during 
which  prisoners,  after  their  release,  have  to 
report  themselves  periodically,  is  sometimes 
added  to  sentences.— Sur  veil!  a  11  t,t  ser- 
val'yant,  a.  Watching  over  another  or 
others. 

Surrey,  ser-va',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  surveer,  sur- 
veoir — sur  (L.  super),  over,  and  veer,  veoir 
(Fr.  voir),  L.  videre,  to  see.  Vision.]  To 
inspect  or  take  a  view  of;  to  view  as  from  a 
high  place;  to  view  with  scrutinizing  eye; 
to  examine;  to  examine  with  reference  to 
condition,  situation,  or  value;  to  inspect 
for  a  purpose;  to  determine  the  boundaries, 


SUSPECT 

ext<  m.  pa  Ition,  natural  feasm 

any  portion  ol  th<   ea 
meant  ol  meat  un  m<  tun,  and  1 1 
tioo  "i   geoxnetri   and  ti 

(Rcr'v  I  ,  |,„,|, 

at    01    OTer;   S  Clo:  e  examination  Ol    . 

tion  to  at  1  ditlon,  Quantity,  qua! 

ity,  fco.;  tin-  determination  ol  dimensions 
and  other  topographical  particulars  ol  an) 
part  of  th  .  ,  it,,   p] 

account  drawn  up  of  such  partlt  ul  i 
Ordnanoi  8w  vty.     Under  01.1 
Trigonometi  leal .«»;  > ,  y,  Trioi 
<  \i.    Surreylng, 

ot  one  who  surveys,  the  opt  art  ol 

making  a  survey  of  a  portion  oi   I 

surface  by  means  ol    measurements  and 

calculations.  Land  turveying 
initiation  of  the  area,  ibapi ,  \>  ,  oi  s  trad 
of  land,  usually  of  no  very  mat  extent, 
Murine  surveying  consists  in  determin- 
ing the  forms  of  coaslH,  the  position 
distances  of  islands,  rocks,  shoals,  th<  depf  b 
of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  .v  Mir- 
vryor,  Ber-va'er,  v.  One  who  surveys;  un 
overseer;  one  that  views  and  examines  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  thi 
or  state  of  anything;  one  who  practuv 
art  of  surveying.— Surveyor-tiMU'i-al, 
n.  A  principal  surveyor;  a  chief  govern 
ment  surveyor.— Surveyorslilp,  iser-va'- 
er-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  surveyor. 
Survive,  ser-vlv',  v.t.—  survived,  surviving. 
f  Fr.  suniivre,  fromL.  super  vivo— super,  over, 
beyond,  and  vivo,  victum,  to  live.  Vital. 
Vivacious.]  To  outlive;  tolivebeyomi  the 
life  of;  to  live  longer  than;  to  live  beyond 
(to  survive  one's  usefulness).— v.i.  To  re- 
main alive;  to  live  after  the  death  of  an- 
other or  after  anything  else.— Survival, 
ser-vl'val,  n.  The  act  of  surviving;  a  living 
beyond  the  life  of  another  person,  or  1" 
yond  any  event;  any  habit,  usage,  or  belief 
remaining  from  ancient  times  and  existing 
merely  from  custom. — Survival  0/  the  fittest, 
the  principle  in  natural  selection  that  the 
animals  and  plants  best  suited  to  their  sur- 
roundings survive,  while  the  others  die  out. 
Selection.— Survival  value,  ot  a  biological 
character,  value  as  being  helpful  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.— Surviving,  ser- 
vicing, p.  and  a.  Remaining  alive;  yet 
living.— Survivor,  ser-vl'ver,  n.  One  who 
lives  after  the  death  of  another,  or  after 
some  event  or  time;  law,  the  longer  liver 
of  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in 
anything.  —  Survivorship,  ser-vl'ver- 
ship,  ra.    The  state  of  being  a  survivor. 

Susceptible,  sus-sep'ti-bl,  a.  [Fr.  suscep- 
tible, from  L.  suscipio,  susceptum — sus  for 
sub,  under,  and  capio,  to  take.  Capable.] 
Capable  of  being  acted  on  or  affected  in 
any  way;  admitting  any  change  (susceptible 
of  pain,  of  alteration);  capable  of  emotional 
impression;  readily  impressed;  impressible; 
sensitive.  —  Susceptibly,  sus-sep'ti-bli, 
adv.  In  a  susceptible  manner.— Suscep- 
tibility, Susceptibleuess,  sussepli- 
bil"i-ti,  sus-sep'ti-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  susceptible;  sensitiveness; 
capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excite- 
ment; sensibility;  magnetism,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  intensity  of  magnetization  in  a 
magnetic  substance  and  the  magnetizing 
force  producing  it.— Susceptive,  sus-sep'- 
tiv,  a.  Readily  admitting  or  being  affected 
by  influence;  susceptible.— Susceptive- 
ness,  Susceptivity,  sus-sep'tiv-nes,  sus- 
sep-tiv'i-ti,  n.  Susceptibility.  —  Susclpl- 
ent,  sus-sip'i-ent,  n.  One  who  receives  or 
admits. 

Suslik,  sus'lik,  n.  [Rus.]  A  pretty  little 
animal  of  the  marmot  kind  found  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Suspect,  sus-pekt',  v.t.  [L.  suspicio,  sus- 
pectum—sus  for  sub,  under,  and  specio,  to 
look.  Species.  ]  To  have  a  vague  belief  or 
fear  of  the  existence  of;  to  imagine  as  pro- 
bably existing  (to  suspect  danger);  to  mis- 
trust; to  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon 
slight  evidence  or  without  proof;  to  hold 
to  be  uncertain;  to  doubt.— n.  A  suspected 
person;  one  suspected  of  a  crime,  offence, 
or  the  like.— Suspectedness,  sus-pek'- 
ted-nes.  n.  State  of  being  suspected.— 
Su  specter,  sus-pek'ter,  n.  One  who  sus- 
pects.— Suspectless,  Bus-pektles,  o.  Not 
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SUSPEND 

suspecting;  unsuspicious;  not  suspected  or 
mistrusted.  Suspicion,  Bus-puh'on,  n. 
[L.  euspicio,  tiupimonit.]  The  sot  of  sus- 
pecting;  tlio  feeling  of  ono  who  suspects; 

the  thought  that  there  is  probably  some 
thing  wrong;  s  notion  that.  something  is  bo 
or  so.— Suspicious,  sus-pish'ua,  a.  [L. 
suspiciosus.]  Inclined  to  suspect ;  NMJ 
to  entertain  or  entertaining  suspicion;  dis- 
trustful (suspicious  of  a  person  or  his  mo- 
tives);  indicating  or  exhibiting  suspicion; 
adapted  to  raise  suspicion  (suspicious  cir- 
cumstances). —  Suspiciously,  aua-pish'- 
us-li,  adv.    In  a  suspicious  manner;  so  as 

to  excite  suspicion.  —  Suspiciousness, 

aus-pish'us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  suspicious. 

Suspend,  sus-pend',  v.t.  [L.  suspoido—sus 
for  sub,  under,  and  pernio,  to  hang.  Pen- 
dant.] To  cause  to  hang;  to  hang  up;  to 
cause  to  cease  for  a  time;  to  interrupt  tem- 
porarily; to  stay;  to  hold  in  a  state  undeter- 
mined (to  suspend  one'a  choice);  to  debar 
for  a  time  from  any  privilege;  to  remove 
temporarily  from  an  office;  to  cause  to 
cease  for  a  time  from  operation  or  effect. — 
To  susjmid  payment,  to  formally  stop  pay- 
ing debts  from  being  insolvent.— Suspended 
animation,  a  temporary  cessation  of  anima- 
tion, especially  from  asphyxia.  —  v.i.  To 
cease  from  operation;  to  stop  payment  or 
be  unable  to  meet  one's  engagements.  — 
Suspender,  sus-pen'der,  n.  One  that  sus- 
pends; one  of  a  pair  of  braces  for  the  trou- 
aers.— Suspense,  sus-pens',  n.  [L.  sus- 
pensus,  suspended.]  The  state  of  having  the 
mind  or  thoughts  uncertain;  uncertainty, 
with  more  or  less  apprehension  or  anxiety; 
indetermination;  indecision;  law,  a  tempo- 
rary cessation. —Suspensible,  sus-pen'- 
si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  suspended.— 
Suspension,  sus-pen'shon,  n.  [L.  sus- 
pensio,  suspensionis.]  The  act  of  suspending 
or  hanging  up;  the  act  of  delaying,  inter- 
rupting, or  stopping  for  a  time;  a  cessation 
of  operation;  a  stoppage;  temporary  abey- 
ance; the  state  of  being  in  the  form  of  par- 
ticles floating  undissolved  in  a  fluid.  — 
Suspension-bridge.  Chain-bridge.  —  Sus- 
pension of  arms,  a  short  truce  or  cessation 
of  operations  during  a  war.— Suspensive, 
sus-pen'siv,  a.  In  a  suspense ;  uncertain ; 
doubtful.  —  Suspensor,  sus-pen'sor,  n. 
Something  which  suspends;  hot.  the  cord 
by  which  the  embryo  of  some  plants  is  sus- 
pended from  the  opening  of  the  seed. — 
Suspensory,  sus-pen'so-ri,  a.  Serving  to 
suspend;  suspending. 

Suspicion,  Suspicious,  &c.  Under 
Suspect. 

Suspire,  sus-pir',  v.i.  [L.  suspiro,  to  sigh— 
sus  for  sub,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.  Spirit.] 
To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath;  to  sigh. 
(Shak.)— Snsplration,  sus-pi-ra'shon,  n. 
A  sigh. 

Sustain,  sus-tan',  v.t.  [O.Fr.  sustenir,  sos- 
tenir  (Fr.  soutenir),  from  L.  sustinere—sus 
for  sub,  under,  and  teneo,  to  hold  (as  in 
contain,  retain,  &c).  Tenant.]  To  rest 
under  and  bear  up;  to  support;  to  hold 
auspended;  to  keep  from  sinking  in  de- 
spondence; to  keep  alive;  to  furnish  sus- 
tenance for;  to  nourish;  to  aid  effectually; 
to  keep  from  ruin;  to  endure  without  fail- 
ing or  yielding;  to  bear  up  against;  to  suffer; 
to  undergo;  to  allow  (an  action)  to  proceed 
before  a  court;  to  hold  valid  in  law;  to  estab- 
lish by  evidence;  to  confirm  or  corroborate. 
—Sustainable,  sus-ta'na-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  sustained.— Sustained,  sus-tand'. 
p.  and  a.  Kept  up  to  one  pitch  or  level, 
especially  a  high  pitch.— Sustainer,  sus- 
ta'ner,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  sustains. 
— Sustalnnient,  sus-tan'ment,  n.  The 
act  of  sustaining.— Sustenance,  sus'ten- 
ans,  n.  [O.Fr.  sustenance.]  The  act  of  sus- 
taining; maintenance;  subsistence;  that 
which  supports  life;  food;  provisions. — 
Sustentation,  sus-ten-ta'shon,  n.  [L. 
sustentatio,  from  sustento,  intens.  of  sus- 
tineo.]  Support;  sustenance;  8upport  of  life; 
the  phenomenon  of  austaining  or  supporting 
a  heavier-than-air  machine  by  the  reaction 
of  a  deflected  air  stream;  the  flotation  of 
a  lighter-than-air  machine  by  the  displace- 
ment of  an  equal  mass  of  air.—  Sustentation 
fund,  formerly  a  fund  belonging  to  the  Free 
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Church  of  Scotland,  now  replaced  by  the 
Central  Kund  of  the  Uuited  Free  Church, 
from  which  all  clergymen  are  paid  an  equal 
sum  annually. 

Sushi-mis,  au-aur'nia,  n.  [L.J  A  soft,  hum- 
ming, murmuring  Bound;  a  whisper.  — 
Siisurrant,  Bii-aur'ant,  a.  [L.  susurro, 
to  hum.J  Whiapering;  ausurroua.— Susur- 
ro us,  8ii-sur/ru8,  o.  Whispering;  rustling. 
Sullle,  Bfi'tll,  a.  [L.  sutilis,  from  auo, 
suhim,  to  sew  (whence  also  suture).  Sew.] 
Done  by  stitching. 

Sutler,  aut'ler,  n.  [O.D.  toeteler,  D.  zoete- 
laar,  a  sutler,  from  soetelen,  to  perform 
menial  offices  or  dirty  work;  allied  to  G. 
sudeln,  to  dabble,  to  do  dirty  work,  and  to 
E.  suds,  seethe.]  A  person  who  followa  an 
army  and  Bella  to  the  troopa  provisions, 
liquors,  or  the  like.— Sutllllg,  sut'ling,  n. 
The  occupation  of  a  autler. 
Sutra,  sd'tra,  n.  [Skr.,  string.]  A  collec- 
tion or  string  of  aphorisms  in  the  Sanakrit 
literature. 

Suttee,  aut-te',  n.  [Skr.  sati,  from  sat,  good, 
pure;  properly,  a  chaate  and  virtuoua  wife.] 
A  Hindu  widow  who  immolatea  heraelf  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  huaband;  the  volun- 
tary self-immolation  by  fire  of  a  Hindu 
widow.  —  Siitteeism,  sutte'izm,  n.  The 
practice  of  self-immolation  among  Hindu 
widows. 

Suture,  au'tur,  n.  [L.  sutura,  from  suo,  to 
aew.  Sutile.]  The  act  of  aewing;  a  aeam; 
the  line  along  which  two  things  or  parts 
are  joined;  surg.  the  uniting  of  the  lips  or 
edges  of  a  wound  by  stitching;  anat.  one 
of  the  aeama  uniting  the  bones  of  the  skull; 
bot.  the  seam  of  a  dehiscent  pericarp  where 
the  valves  unite.— Sutured,  su'turd,  a. 
Having  sutures;  united.— Sutnral,  su'tu- 
ral,  a.  Relating  to  a  suture;  bot.  taking 
place  at  a  suture. 

Suzerain,  so'ze-ran,  n.  |Fr.  suzerain,  from 
prefix  sms,  L.  sursum,  above,  over,  on  type 
of  souverain,  from  L.  super,  above.]  A  feu- 
dal lord  or  baron;  a  lord  paramount. — 
Suzerainty,  ao'ze-ran-ti,  n.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  suzerain;  paramount  authority 
or  command. 

Swab,  swob,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  swab,  a  mop; 
akin  to  D.  zwabber,  G.  schwabber,  Dan. 
svabre,  a  mop;  comp.  Prov.  E.  swab,  G. 
schwabbeln,  to  aplaah;  allied  to  sweep.]  A 
mop  for  cleaning  floora,  ahipa' decks,  and  the 
like;  a  cleaner  or  aponge  for  the  bore  of  a 
cannon;  a  term  applied  by  8ailora  to  an 
awkward  clumsy  fellow.  —  v.t. — swabbed, 
swabbing.  To  clean  with  a  awab  or  mop.— 
Swabber,  swob'er,  n.  An  inferior  officer 
in  a  warship  whoae  buaineas  is  to  Bee  that 
the  ahip  ia  kept  clean. 

Swaddle,  awod'l,  v.t. — swaddled,  swad- 
dling. [From  A.  Sax.  swa?thil,  swethel,  a 
swaddling -band;  same  origin  as  swathe. 
Swathe.]  To  bind  as  with  a  bandage; 
to  swathe:  used  generally  of  infants. — n. 
A  cloth  band  round  the  body  of  an  infant. 
—  Swaddling  -  band,  Swaddling  • 
cloth,  n.  A  band  or  cloth  wrapped  round 
an  infant. 

Swadeshi,  swa-desh'i,  n.  [Bengal,  'own 
country'.  See  Sinn  Fein.]  An  Indian 
movement  for  boycotting  British  goods  in 
order  to  secure  political  pressure  and  action. 
Swag,  swag,  v.i.  [A  form  of  sway;  hence 
swagger.]  To  move,  as  something  heavy 
and  pendent;  to  sway.—  n.  Plunder,  booty 
(colloq.).  —  Swag-bellied,  a.  Having  a 
prominent  overhanging  belly.  (Shak.) 
Swage,  swaj,  n.  [Fr.  suage,  a  tool  of  simi- 
lar  character;  from  suer,  to  aweat.]  A  tool 
used  by  blackamitha,  &c,  for  stamping  or 
moulding  heated  metal  into  a  required  form. 
— v.t.  To  shape  by  means  of  a  awage. 
Swagger,  awag'er,  v.t.  [Afreq.from  swag; 
comp.  Swiaa  schwaggeln,  to  atroll  about.] 
To  boaat  noiaily;  to  bluster;  to  hector;  to 
strut  with  a  defiant  or  insolent  air. — v.t.  To 
influence  by  blustering  or  threats;  to  bully. 
— n.  A  piece  of  bluster;  bravado  or  insol- 
ence in  manner;  an  insolent  strut. — Swag- 
gerer, swag'er-er,  n.  One  who  swaggers; 
a  blusterer;  a  bully.— Swaggering,  swag'- 
er-ing,  p.  and  a.  Given  to  swagger;  charac- 
terized by  an  insolent  atrut;  blustering. 
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Swain,  swan,  n.    [Same  as  Icel.  tvtirm, 

youth,   a  servant;    ().  Sax.  mi'in,  Sw 
Dan.  Bvend,  A. Sax.  swdn.]    A  young 
dwelling  in  the  country;  a  peasant  or  ru 
a  country  gallant;  a  lover. 

Swale,  Bwal.    Same  as  Sweal. 

Swallow,    Bwol'o,    n.     |A.  Sax.    twa 
swealwe  —  D.  zwaluw,  Icel.  and  Sw 
Dan.  svale,  G.  achwalhe,  a  swallow.  J  A  1 
of  certain  inaessorial  birds  remarkabli 
their  extreme  length  of  wing  and  v<  Iocity  • 
flight,  living  on  insects  which  they  catch  1 
the  air,  and  in  temperate  climates  con 
ing  in  spring  and  departing  when  BUmme 
is  over.— Swallow-fail,  n.     A  plant, 
species  of  willow;  a  swallow-tailol  co 
Swallow-tailed,  a.    Of  the  form  of 
awallow'a  tail;   having  tapering  or  po 
akirts  (a  swallow-tailed  coat).— Swallow 
wort,  n.    The  common  celandine. 

Swallow,  swol'o,  v.t.    [A.Sax.  swelgai 
swallow  (pret.  swealg,  pp.  swolgen)  - 
swalgen,  D.  zwelgen,  Dan.  svdlge,  Icel.  «i 
G.  schwelgen,  to  swallow.]  To  receive  tin 
the  gullet  into  the  stomach;  to  draw  into  a 
abyss  or  gulf;  to  ingulf;  to  absorb;  to  tak 
into  the  mind  readily;  to  receive  or  embrac< 
as  opinions;  to  drink  in;  to  occupy  or 
up  (to  swallow  time) ;  to  exhaust  or  consuim 
to  put  up  with;  to  bear  or  take  patient] 
(to  swallow  an  affront). — n.  Capacity  for  swa 
lowing;  voracity.— Swallower,  swol'6-ei 
n.  One  who  swallows. 

Swam,  swam,  pret.  of  swim. 

Swamp,  swomp,  n.  [Closely  akin  to  t 
a  pond,  and  to  A.Sax.  swamm,  Dan.  air 
svamp,  Icel.  svoppr,  G.  schwamm,  aspon;- 
from  root  of  swim.]  A  piece  of  spongy  1 
or  low  ground  saturated  with  water;  a 
fen,  marsh,  or  morass.— v.t.  To  plunge  < 
sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in  a  swamp;  toplim. 
into  inextricable  difficulties;  naut.  to 
set,  sink,  or  cause  to  become  filled,  as  a  boa 
in  water;  to  whelm.— Swamp-oak,  n.  A 
oak  common  on  low  ground  in  Canada  an 
the  United  States.— Swamp-ore,  n.  Bo 
iron-ore.— Swampy,  swom'pi,  a.  Con 
ing  of  swamp;  low,  wet,  and  spongy. 

Swan,  swon,  n.    [A.Sax.  swan-D.  zv 
Icel.  svanr,  Sw.  svan,  Dan.  svane,  G.  sch 
probably  from  same  root  as  Skr.  svan,  I 
sono,  to  sound.]    A  long-necked  web-foote 
bird  of  several  speciea,  frequenting  river, 
and  ponda  of  fresh  water,  of  great  size,  ver 
graceful  in  the  water,  and  generally  havin 
plumage  of  snowy  whiteness,  though  a  blac! 
species  exists  in  Australia.— Swanuer<l 
swon'herd,   n.     One  who  tends  swans. 
Swan-mark",  n.     A  mark  made  on 
swan's  beak  to  indicate  the  ownership.- 
S wan-neck,  n.  The  end  of  a  pipe  curve 
or  arched  like  the  neck  of  a  swan.— Swan 
nery,  swon'er-i,  n.   A  place  where  swar. 
are   bred   and   reared.  —  Swansdown 
awonz'doun,  n.    The  down  of  the  swan; 
fine,  soft,  thick  woollen  cloth;  also,  a  thic 
cotton  cloth  with  a  soft  nap  on  one  side.- 
S  wan-shot,  n.  A  large  kind  of  shot  use 
for  swan -shooting.  —  Swanskin,  swon 
skin,  n.    The  skin  of  a  swan;  a  kind  of  fin 
twilled  flannel.— Swan-song,  swon-sonj 
n.  The  last  dying  song  or  notes  of  a  write: 
from  the  fable  of  the  dying  swan. 
Swank,  swank,  n.  [Akin  to  swagger.]  Cor 
ceit.— v.i.  To  act  so. 

Swap,  swop,  v.t.— swapped,  swapping.  [A 
lied  to  sweep  and  swoop;  comp.  G.  wfcwai 
pen,  !to  strike,  to  swap;  comp.  to  strikt 
bargain.]  To  atrike  with  a  aweeping  stroke: 
to  knock  down;  to  awop;  to  barter;  to  ei 
change.— n.  A  blow;  an  exchange  or  barter 
Swape,  swap,  n.  [Collateral  form  of  sweei^ 
swipe.]    A  bucket  hung  to  the  end  of 
counterpoised  lever  for  raising  water  froi 
a  well;  a  sweep  or  awipe;  a  long  oar. 
Sward,  award,  n.  [A.  Sax.  sweard,  D.  zwoort 
Dan.  svo3r,  icel.  svdrdr,  G.  schwarte,  all  si( 
nifying  the  akin  or  rind  of  bacon,  henc 
award.]   The  grassy  surface  of  land;  tiir 
green-sward.— v.t.   To  cover  with  sward 
Swarded,    swa/ded,    a.     Covered  wit 
award.— Swardy,  swa^di,  a.  Covered  wit 
sward  or  graaa. 

Sware,  swar,  old  pret.  swear. 
Swarm,  awajm,  n.  [A.Sax.  swearm,  awarn 
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I,-,'l    tvarmr,   Dan.  swarm,  <;    schwarm; 

,,mii  u  rool  meaning  to  hum  or  bun,  seen 

i  rim,  a  whisper;  Skr.  svai ,  to  sound. 

Iwiak        \  number  or  body  of  in- 

,   cluster  ol  honej  bees  which  emi 

in   a  hive  at   once  and  seek    new 

any  great   number  or  multitude; 

multitude  of  people  in  motion      v  i    To 

rom  a  hive  in  u  swarm;  to  give  out 

■warm  ol  bees;  to  throng  in  multitudes; 

0  crowd;  to  be  crowded  or  thronged  with 
multitude;  to  abound. 

warm,    swarm,    v.i.     [Perhaps   akin   to 
to  suui nn.]    To  climb  a  tree,  pole, 
r  the  like  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
ad  let's,  and  scrambling;  to  shin. 

unrl.  Swartli,  BWftrt,  swftrth,  o.  (A.Sax. 

Goth,    svarts,   L.G.    swart r,    Icel. 

G.  schwarz,  1).  zwart,  black,  dark; 

ot  as   L.  sordidus,  sordid,   filthy.  ] 

i   a   dark    hue;    moderately   black; 

said  especially  of  the  skin. — v.t. 

o  make  tawny.     Swarthy,  swar'thi,   a. 

>eing  of  a  dark  hue  or  dusky  complexion; 

iwny  or  black.— Swart  hlly,  swaythl-li, 
With  a  swarthy  hue.  —  Swartlii- 
less.  swar'thi  nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
swthy;  a  dusky  or  dark  complexion.  — 
wariness  Swart  lines*,  swart 'nes, 
.rarth'nes,  ».  The  state  of  being  swart  or 
Stithy. 

»ash,  swosh,  n.  [Probably  from  sound 
!  splashing  water;  comp.  Sw.  swassa,  to 
.uster,  to  swagger;  akin  swish.]  A  dashing 
r  splash  of  water;  liquid  refuse  or  filth.— 
i.  To  splash  water;  to  bluster;  to  make  a 

1  low  of  valour;  to  dash  or  strike. — Swasll- 
aokler,  n.  A  swaggering  fellow;  a  bravo; 
bully.— Swasher,  swosh'er,  n.  A  brag- 
irt;  a  bully.— Swashing,  swosh'ing,  p. 
id  a.  Like  a  swasher;  swaggering;  strik- 
g  with  great  force;  crushing.— Swash- 

!  late,  swosh-plat,  n.  A  revolving  disc  set 
,jliquely  on  the  end  of  a  rotating  shaft,  to 
"X  as  a  cam  and  give  longitudinal  recipro- 
>tiug  motion  to  another  shaft  bearing  on 
lie  disc. 

'rath,  swoth,  n.   [A.Sax.  swathu,  sweeth. 

track,  path,  swath;  D.  zwaad,  zwade,  G. 
I  hwaden,  a  swath ;  akin  to  swaddle.]  A  band 

bandaget;  a  line  of  grass  or  corn  cut  and 
■ing:  the  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe. — 
Jivathe,  swaTH,  v.t. — swathed,  swathing. 
XL  svatha,  to  swathe;   A.Sax.  swethian, 

bind.]  To  bind  with  a  band  or  bandage; 
i  tie  up  in  bundles  or  sheaves;  to  bind  or 
'rid  about;   to  wrap.  —  n.    A  bandage. — 

tvathing  -  clothes,  n.pl.  Swaddling- 
bthes. 

ray,  swa,  v.i.  [Same  as  Icel.  sveggja,  to 
lake  to  sway,  sveigja,  to  swerve;  Dan.  svaie, 
i  ttvaaijen,  to  swing;  akin  swing,  swag.] 
!>  swing  backwards  and  forwards;  to  be 
awn  to  one  side  by  weight;  to  incline  or 
ng;  to  move  or  advance  to  one  side;  to 
,  ve  the  judgment  or  feelings  inclining  one 
iy;  to  have  weight  or  influence;  to  bear 
le;  to  govern. — v.t.  To  move  backwards 
d  forwards;  to  wield  with  the  hand  (a 
';ptre);  to  bias;  to  cause  to  incline  to  one 
le;  to  prejudice;  to  rule;  to  influence, 
veru,  or  direct. — n.  A  swing  or  sweep; 
wer  exerted  in  governing;  rule;  influence; 
ight  or  authority  that  inclines  to  one 
e. 

leal,  swel,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  swelan,  to  burn 
<wly,  from  swdl,  heat;    L.G.  swelen,  G. 

vwelen,  to  burn  slowly.]    To  blaze  away; 

gutter  as  a  candle.— v.t.  To  singe. 

I' ear,  swar,  v.t. — pret.  swore  (formerly 
ire),  pp.  sworn.  [A.Sax.  swerian,  to  swear; 
ae  as  the  swer  of  answer;  D.  zweren,  G. 
wortn,  Goth,  svaran,  Icel.  sverja,  Sw. 
irja,  Dan.  svdrge,  to  swear;  same  root 
in  swarm.]  To  utter  a  solemn  declaration, 
h  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what 
tffirmed;  to  declare  or  affirm  in  a  solemn 
.nner;  to  promise  upon  oath;  to  give  evi- 
lce  on  oath;  to  use  profane  language;  to 

•  er  profane  oaths. — To  swear  by,  to  treat 
an  infallible  authority.— v.t.  To  affirm 
h  an  appeal  to  God;  to  utter  on  oath;  to 
>mise  solemnly;  to  vow;  to  put  to  an 
h;  to  bind  by  an  oath;  to  utter  in  a  pro- 
e  manner.— Swearer,  swa'rer,  n.  One 
o  swears.— Sworn,  sworn,  pp.    Bound 
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by   oath       S:,,,,  ,,    >,r,,tt,,>s,    eomp.ni I    III 

ai  in  |  bound  bOfdl  hei  b]  an  oath;  very  qIom 
intimates.  Sworn  enemirs,  eiiemi<  h  who 
Ii.im  ■  t  a  kin  an  niith  or  tow  o|  miui  ii.i  I  hatred, 

iieiiii',.i(  tei  in i ik-i i or Irreoonollable  enemies. 

Sworn  fi -lends,  friends  hound  kO  bt  ti"<- 
tO  each  other  liy  oath;  hence,  close  or  lii:n 
friends. 
Swral.  swet,  n.  I  A. Sax.  sinietnn,  to  sweat, 
from  swat,  sweat  =  Icel.  sveiti,  Sw  tVttt, 
Kan.  sred,  L.G.  sweet,  I),  zirrrt,  (J.  scliwriss, 
sweat ;  from  same  root  as  L.  sudor,  Bweat; 
Bkr.  svedas,  sweat.]  The  moisture  winch 
comes  out  upon  the  skin  of  an  animal; 
perspiration,  the  state  of  one  who  sweatfl; 
moisture  exuded  from  any  substance.— v.i. 
pret.  and  pp.  sweat  or  sweated.  To  have 
sweat  exuding  from  the  skin;  to  perspire; 
to  toil;  to  drudge;  to  emit  moisture,  as 
green  plants  in  a  heap.— v.t.  To  cause  to 
give  out  sweat;  to  emit  from  the  pores;  to 
exude.  —  To  stveat  coins,  more  especially  gold 
coins,  to  shake  a  number  of  them  together 
in  a  bag,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metal  is 
worn  off,  being  then  fraudulently  appro- 
priated.—Sweater,  swet'er,  n.  One  who 
sweats;  a  grinding  employer;  thick  jersey. 
— Sweatlly,  swet'i-li,  adv.  In  a  sweaty 
manner.  —  Sweatlness,  swet'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  sweaty.— Sweating-bath, 
n.  A  bath  for  putting  a  person  in  a  6weat. 
— Sweating-room,  ».  A  room  for  sweat- 
ing persons;  a  room  in  which  cheese  is  al- 
lowed to  dry.— Sweating-sickness,  n. 
An  epidemic  which  made  its  appearance  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  character- 
ized by  profuse  sweating,  and  frequently 
fatal  in  afewhours.— Sweating-system, 
n.  The  practice  of  employing  poor  people  to 
make  up  clothes  in  their  own  houses  at  very 
low  wages.— Sweaty,  swet'i,  a.  Moist  with 
sweat;  having  the  character  of  sweat;  con- 
sisting of  sweat. 

Swede,  swed,  n.  A  native  of  Sweden;  a 
Swedish  turnip.— Swedish,  swe'dish,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Sweden  or  it3  inhabitants. — 
Swedish  turnip,  a  hard  sort  of  turnip,  known 
by  its  glaucous  leaves  and  somewhat  elon- 
gated bulb.— n.  The  language  of  the  Swedes. 

Swedenborglan,  swe-den-bor'ji-an,  a. 
Relating  to  Emauuel  Swedenborg,  or  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  him.  —n.  One  who  holds 
the  religious  doctrines  taught  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  born  at 
Stockholm  in  1688,  who  believed  himself  to 
have  a  divine  revelation  to  found  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  spoken  of  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. —  Swedenborgiauism,  swe-den- 
bor'ji-an-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Swe- 
denborgians. 

Sweep,  swep,  v.t.  —  pret.  and  pp.  swept. 
[From  A.Sax.  swdpan,  to  sweep  (pret. 
swedp,  pp.  swdpen = Icel.  sdpa,  also  sveipa, 
Goth,  sveipan,  G.  schweifen.  Swoop.]  To 
rub  over  with  a  broom  or  besom,  for  re- 
moving loose  dirt;  to  clean  by  brushing; 
to  remove  or  strike  by  a  brushing  stroke; 
to  carry  along  or  off  (the  wind  sweeps  the 
snow,  a  river  sweeps  away  a  dam);  to  de- 
stroy or  carry  off  at  a  blow;  to  rub  or  trail 
over  (to  sweep  the  ground);  to  pass  over  so 
as  to  clear  (to  sweep  the  seas  of  ships);  to 
move  swiftly  over  or  along;  to  carry  the  eye 
over;  to  draw  or  drag  something  over. — v.i. 
To  pass  or  flow  with  swiftness  and  violence; 
to  pass  or  brush  along  with  celerity;  to  pass 
with  pomp;  to  take  in  a  view  with  progres- 
sive rapidity;  to  range.  —  n.  The  act  of 
sweeping;  the  reach  or  range  of  a  continued 
motion  or  stroke;  the  compass  or  reach  of 
anything  flowing  or  brushing  along;  the 
direction  or  turn  of  a  curve,  as  of  a  road; 
compass  or  extent  of  excursion;  range;  a 
rapid  survey  with  the  eye;  naut.  a  large  oar 
used  in  small  vessels  to  aid  their  progress; 
one  who  sweeps  chimneys;  the  depth  of 
strata  of  air  disturbed  by  an  aeroplane  in 
motion.— Sweeper,  swe'per,  n.  One  who 
sweeps.— Sweeping,  swe'ping,  p.  and  a. 
Including  many  individuals  or  particulars 
in  a  single  act  or  assertion;  wide  and 
comprehensive  (a  sweeping  charge). — n.pl. 
Things  collected  by  sweeping;  rubbish. — 
Sweepingly,  swe'ping-li,  adv.  In  a 
sweeping  manner.— Sweepingness,  swe'- 
ping-nes,  n.— Sweep-net,  n.    A  large  net 
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■take,  swcp'htak,  n.     a  gaming  tram 
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as  L.  suavis  (for  mad  wis),   wb< 
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a    pleasant    taste    or   OftTOUl    HI 
sugar  or  bones  :  opposi  d  to  bitter;  pli 
to  the  Bineli;  fragrant:  pleating  tothi 
Boft;  melodious;  pleasing  to 
tiful  ;   pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind 
mild;  gentle;  Kind;  obliging;  bland;  d<  I 
or  salted;  not  stale;  not  sour;  noi  i 
—Sweet  herbs,  fragrant  herbs  oultivab 
culinary  purposes.— A  sweet  tooth,  a 
liking    for  sweet  things  or  sweet  meals.— 
it.pl,    Sweet   things;   sweetmeat*;   tl 
that  please  (the  sweets  of  domestic  lift  ) 
Bweet-baj,   n.     A    fragrant    BpeeicK  of 
laurel.— Sweet-bread,  n.    The  pas 
of  an  animal  used  as  food. —Sweet  -brier, 
Sweet-briar,  n.    A  species  of  wild  rose 
remarkable  for  the  sweet  smell  of  itsleaveB. 
—Sweeten,  swe'tn,  v.t.  To  make  sweet 
to  the  taste;  to  make  pleasing  or  grateful 
to  the  mind;  to  make  mild  or  kind;  to  in- 
crease the  agreeable  qualities  oi 
pure  and  wholesome;  to  make  mellow  and 
fertile;  to  restore  to  purity.— v.i.  To  become 
sweet.  —  Sweetener,  swe'tn-er,  n.    One 
who  or  that  which  sweetens.— Sweeten- 
ing, swe'tn-ing,  n.     The  act  of  one  who 
sweetens;  that  which  sweetens.  —  Sweet- 
ilajj-  n.   Sweet-rush.—  Sweet-gale,  n. 
The  plant  gale.— Sweetheart,  swet'hart, 
n.  [From  sweet  and  heart.]  A  lover,  male  or 
female.— v.t.    To  act  the  part  of  a  male  lover 
to;  to  pay  court  to.— Sweeting,  swe'ting, 
n.  A  sweet  apple;  a  term  of  endearment. — 
Sweetish,  swe'tish,  a.    Somewhat  sweet. 
—Sweetly,  swet'li,  adv.    In  a  sweet  man- 
ner ;  agreeably;  harmoniously.  —  Sweet- 
marjoram,  n.     Marjoram.— Sweet- 
meat, swet'met,  n.    An  article  of  confec- 
tionery made  wholly  or  principally  of  sugar; 
fruit  preserved  with  sugar.— Sweetness, 
swet'nes,  n.     The  quality  of  being  sweet; 
fragrance;  agreeablenesstotheear;  melody; 
gentleness;    mildness;    obliging  civility. — 
Sweet-oll,  n.     Olive-oil.— Sweet-pea, 
n.    An  annual  much  cultivated  in  gardens 
for    its    showy    sweet-scented    flowers.  — 
Sweet-potato,  n.    A  tropical  plant  of 
the  convolvulus  family  largely  cultivated  for 
its  edible  roots.— Sweet-rusli,  Sweet- 
flag,  n.    A  plant  of  the  arum  family  grow- 
ing in  wet  places,  the  perennial  rhizome  of 
which  is  known  as  calamus,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  by  confectioners,  perfumers,  &c. 
—Sweet-scented,   a.     Having  a  sweet 
smell;  fragrant.— Sweet-sop,  n.    A  fruit 
and   tree   allied   to   the   custard-apple.  — 
Sweet-william,  n.    A  species  of  pink 
of  many  varieties,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Swell,  swel,  v.i.— pret.  swelled;  pp.  swelled 
or  swollen  (the  latter  more  frequently  an 
adjective).  [A.Sax.  swellan,  to  swell— Icel. 
svella,  D.  zwellen,  G.  schwellen,  to  swell" 
allied  to  L.  solum,  the  sea,  Gr.  salos,  surge.] 
To  grow  bulkier;  to  dilate;  to  increase  in 
size  or  extent;  to  rise  or  be  driven  into 
billows;  to  protuberate;  to  bulge  out;  to 
rise  in  altitude;  to  be  puffed  up  with  some 
feeling;  hence,  to  strut;  to  look  big;  to 
grow  and  increase  in  the  mind;  to  become 
larger  in  amount;  to  increase  in  intensity 
or  volume,  as  sound.— v.t.  To  increase  the 
size  of;  to  cause  to  dilate  or  increase;  to 
aggravate;  to  heighten;  to  inflate;  to  puff 
up.—  n.  The  act  of  swelling;  gradual  in- 
crease; an  elevation  of  land;  an  undulation; 
a  succession  of  long  unbroken  waves  setting 
in  one  direction,  as  after  a  storm;  a  billow; 
a  surge;  a  gradual  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  musical  sound;  an  arrange- 
ment in  an  organ  whereby  the  player  can 
increase  or  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
sound;  a  familiar  word  for  a  person  of  rank 
or  high  standing,  or  for  a  showy,  fashion- 
able person;  a  dandy,  a  fop,  or  the  like.— 
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Swelling,  BWel'lngi  »■  A  tumour;  11  pro- 
tuborauee.—  p.  aud  a.  Turgid;  bombastic; 
grand;  pompous.     Swell-mob,  n.     The 

class  of  pickpockets  who  go  about  genteelly 
dressed.— Sw  cll-iitohsinan,  n.  A  mem 

ber  of  the  swell-mob. 

Swell  er,  swel'ter,  v.i.  IFrom  A.Sax.  t/wtl 
tan,  to  die,  Goth,  siviltan,  Icel.  avelta,  Sw. 
sniltn,  Dan.  suite,  to  die.  Hence  sultry, 
for  swrltcry.]  To  be  overcome  and  faint 
with  heat.— v.t.  To  oppress  with  heat. 
Swept,  swept,  pret.  and  pp.  of  sweep. 
Swerve,  swerv,  v.i.  —  swerved,  swerving. 
[A.Sax.  sweor/an  =  Icel.  svarfa,  D.  zwerven, 
L.G.  swarven,  O.H.G.  suerbati,  Goth,  svair- 
ban— used  of  movements  of  various  kinds.] 
To  wander  from  any  hue  prescribed  or  from 
a  rule  of  duty;  to  deviate;  to  turn  to  one 
side;  to  incline;  to  waver. 
Swift,  swift,  a.  [A.Sax.  swift,  from  sivifan, 
to  move  quickly,  to  revolve;  Icel.  svifa,  to 
glide,  G.  schtve(fen,  to  sweep;  same  root  as 
B.  sweep  and  swoop.]  Moving  with  great 
speed  or  rapidity;  fleet;  rapid;  ready; 
prompt;  coming  suddenly  or  without  delay; 
of  short  continuance;  rapidly  passing.  — 
eidv.  In  a  swift  or  rapid  manner;  swiftly. — 
n.  The  name  of  birds  which  have  an  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  swallows,  the 
common  swift  having  the  greatest  powers 
of  flight  of  any  bird  that  visits  Britain;  the 
commou  newt  or  eft.— Swift-footed,  a. 
Fleet;  swift  in  running.— Swift-handed, 
a.  Prompt  of  action;  ready  to  draw  the 
sword.— Swiftly,  swift'li,  adv.  In  a  swift 
or  rapid  manner;  fleetly.  —  Swiftness, 
swift'nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
swift;  rapid  motion;  celerity;  rapidity.— 
Swift- winged,  a.  Rapid  in  flight. 
Swifter,  swifter,  n.  [Icel.  sviptingr,  a 
reefing  rope.]  Naut.  a  rope  encircling  a 
boat  longitudinally  to  strengthen  and  de- 
fend her  sides;  one  of  a  pair  of  shrouds 
above  the  others  to  strengthen  the  lower 
masts. 

Swig,  swig,  v.t.— swigged,  swigging.  [Per- 
haps from  A.Sax.  swilgan,  to  swallow; 
comp.  bag^balg.  Swallow.]  To  drink 
by  large  draughts;  to  drink  off  rapidly  and 
greedily.— v.i.  To  take  deep  draughts. — n. 
A  large  draught. 

Swill,  swil,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  swilian,  Sc.  sweel, 
to  wash;  influenced  by  A.Sax.  swilgan,  to 
swallow.  Swallow.]  To  wash  (Shak.)X; 
to  drink  grossly  or  greedily;  to  inebriate. — 
v.i.  To  drink  greedily  or  to  excess.  —  n. 
Drink  taken  in  excessive  quantities;  the 
wash  or  mixture  of  liquid  substances  given 
to  swine.  Called  also  Swillings. — S  wilier, 
swil'er,  n.  One  who  swills. 
Swini,  swim,  v.i— pret.  swam  or  swum;  pp. 
sivum;  ppr.  swimming.  [A.Sax.  swimman, 
to  swim=L.G.  swimmen,  Icel.  svimma,  G. 
schwimmen  —  to  swim ;  connected  with 
swamp.]  To  be  supported  on  water  or 
other  fluid;  to  float;  to  move  through  water 
by  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of 
fins;  to  glide  with  a  smooth  motion;  to  be 
flooded;  to  be  drenched;  to  overflow. — v.t. 
To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming;  to  cause  to 
swim  or  float.— n.  The  act  of  swimming; 
period  or  extent  of  swimming;  a  smooth, 
gliding  motion;  the  air-bladder  or  sound 
of  fishes.— Swimmer,  swim'er,  n.  One 
who  swims;  a  bird  that  swims,  as  the  duck 
and  goose.  —  Swimming,  swim'ing,  n. 
The  act  or  art  of  sustaining  and  propelling 
the  body  in  water.— Swimming-bath, 
n.  A  bath  large  enough  for  swimming  in. 
— Swimming-bell,  n.  A  nectocalyx.— 
Swimming-belt,  n.  An  air-inflated 
belt  worn  as  a  support  in  the  water.  — 
Swimmingly,  swim'ing-li.  adv.  In  an 
easy  gliding  manner,  as  if  swimming; 
smoothly;  successfully.  —  Swillllllillg- 
pond,  n.  An  artificial  pond  in  which  the 
art  of  swimming  is  learned  or  practised. 
Swim,  swim,  v.i.—  pret.  swam  or  swum;  pp. 
swum,  ppr.  swimming.  [Same  as  Icel. 
svima,  to  be  dizzy,  svimi,  dizziness;  A.Sax. 
swima,  Dan.  svime,  a  swoon;  G.  schvmmen, 
to  be  dizzy.  Squeamish.]  To  be  dizzy  or 
giddy  (the  head  swims).  —  Swimming, 
swim'ing,  n.  A  dizziness  or  giddiness. 
Swindle,   swin'dl,  v.t.  —  swindled,  swin- 


dling, I  lion-owed  from  G.  schwindeln,  to 
cheat,  Mchwiiidler,  a  swindler,  from  tOMDin 
del,  dizziness,  infatuation. I  To  cheat  and 
defraud  gronsly,  or  with  deliberate  artifice. 
— A,  A  fraudulent  scheme  Intended  to  dupe 
people  out  of  money;   an  act  of  client  1  liy; 

an  imposition.— Swindler,  swin'dler,  n. 
One  who  swindles:  a  cheat.-  Swlndlery, 

swin'dler-i,  n.  The  acts  or  practices  of  a 
swindler;  roguery. 

Swine,  swln,  n.sing.  and  pi.  [A.Sax.  swin, 
=D.  zwijn,  G.  schwein,  Dan.  eviin,  Icel. 
svin,  Goth,  svein,  Pol.  swinia,  Bohem. 
swine;  same  root  as  sow,  L.  sus.  Sow.]  A 
hoofed  mammal,  the  female  of  which  is  the 
sow,  and  whose  flesh  is  much  eaten  under 
the  name  of  pork;  a  pig  or  hog.— Swine- 
herd, swln'herd,  n.  A  herd  or  keeper  of 
swine. —  Swine-Stone,  n.  Stink-stone; 
anthraconite.— Swine-sty,  n.  A  sty  or 
pen  for  swine. —  Swinish,  swin'ish,  a. 
Befitting  swine;  like  the  swine  in  filthiness; 
hoggish.— Swinishly,  swin'ish-li,  adv.  In 
a  swinish  manner.— Swinishness,  swln'- 
ish-nes,  n.  Quality  of  being  swinish.  — 
Swinery,  swln'er-i,  n.  A  place  where 
swine  are  kept. 

Swing,  swing,  v.i— pret.  and  pp.  swung. 
[ASax.  swingan,  to  dash,  to  scourge  = 
L.G.  swingen,  Dan.  svingc,  Sw.  swinga,  G. 
schwingen.  Swinge,  swingle  are  derivatives, 
and  swink,  sway  connected  forms.]  To 
move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in 
the  air;  to  oscillate;  to  sway;  to  be  carried 
to  and  fro  while  hanging  on  somethiug.— 
v.t.  To  make  to  sway  or  oscillate  loosely; 
to  whirl  in  the  air;  to  wave;  to  brandish. — 
To  swing  a  skip,  to  bring  her  head  to  each 
point  of  the  compass  in  succession,  in  order 
to  (correct  the  compass  by  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  local  deviation.— To  swing  the 
lead,  originally  'to  tell  a  tall  story',  but 
used  especially  of  a  soldier  who  makes  the 
most  of  some  trifling  ailment.— n.  The  act 
of  swinging;  an  oscillation;  the  sweep  of  a 
moving  body;  an  apparatus  suspended  for 
persons  to  swing  in;  free  course  of  conduct; 
unrestrained  liberty  or  license.— Swing- 
bridge,  n.  A  bridge  that  may  be  moved 
by  swinging,  so  as  to  afford  passage  for 
ships  on  a  river,  canal,  at  the  mouth  of 
docks,  &c.— Swinger,  swing'er,  n.  One 
who  swings.  —  Swinging,  swing'ing,  p. 
and  a.  Moving  to  and  fro;  oscillating.— 
Swinging-saw,  n.  A  saw  swinging  in 
an  arc  from  an  axis  overhead.— Swing- 
plongh,  n.  Any  plough  without  wheels. 
—Swing-tree,  n.  A  cross-bar  by  which 
a  horse  is  yoked  to  a  carriage,  plough,  &c, 
and  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
Called  also  Swingle-tree.— Swing-wheel, 
n.  The  wheel  in  a  timepiece  which  drives 
the  pendulum. 

Swinge,  swinj,  v.t. — swinged,  swingeing. 
[From  swing;  comp.  springe  from  spring, 
singe  from  sing.]  To  beat  soundly;  to  whip; 
to  chastise.  — Swinge-bnchler,  n.  A 
swashbuckler,  bravo.  (Shak.).— Swinge- 
ing, swin'jing,  a.  Great;  large;  huge. 
(Colloq.).  —  Swlngeingly,  swin'jing-li, 
adv.  Hugely;  vastly.— Swinger,  swin'jer, 
n.    One  who  swinges. 

Swingle,  swing'gl,  v.t. — swingled,  swing- 
ling. [A  freq.  of  swing.]  To  scutch  flax  by 
beating  it. — n.  A  swingle-staff. —Swingle- 
staff,  n.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
scutching  flax;  a  scutcher.  —  Swingle- 
tree,  n.  Swing-tree. 
Swinish,  Swinishly.  Under  Swine. 
Swinh,t  swingk,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  swincan,  to 
labour;  akin  swing.]  To  labour;  to  toil;  to 
drudge.  —  Swinked,  a.  Tired,  toilsome. 
{Milton,  Comus,  293.) 

Swipe,  swip,  v.t.  and  i.— swiped,  swiping. 
[Akin  to  sweep,  swoop.]  To  strike  with  a 
sweeping  blow;  .to  strike  or  drive  with 
great  force.— n.  A  swape. 
Swipes,  swips,  n.pl.  [Akin  D.  zuip,  a 
drinking,  zuipen,  to  tipple;  comp.  G.  schwep- 
pen,  to  splash.]   Poor  washy  beer.    {Colloq.) 

Swiple,  swipl,  n.  TFrom  swipe,  to  strike.] 
The  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail. 

Swirl,  swerl,  v.i.  [Akin  to  Dan.  svirre,  to 
whirl;  same  root  as  swerve]  To  form 
eddies;  to  whirl  in  eddies.— n.  A  whirling 


mi. lion;  an  oddy,  as  of  water;  a  twist  o 
em  I  iii  the  grain  of  wood. 
Swiss,  HvviH,  n.sing.  and  pi.    A  native  0 
Inhabitant    (natives    or    Inhabitants)    0 
Switzerland.— a.    Belonging  to  the  Swig 
or   to  .Switzerland.     Swiss  muslin,  a  flu 
open    transparent  cotton   fabric.  —  SwU 
dim  ids,  Papal  body-guard. 
Switch,  fiwich,  n.    [Same  as  O.D.  $wi 
switch ;  akin  Icel.  tvigi,  sveigrt  a.  switch  I 
from   root  of   swing  or  sway.)     A  smal 
flexible  twig  or  rod;   a  movable  pieoe  0 
rail  for  turning  a  railway  train  from 
line  to  another;  a  device  for  making  0 
breaking   an   electric  circuit  or  cbarigin 
direction  of  current.— v.t.   To  strike  wit 
a  switch;   to  lash;    to  transfer  from  on 
line  of  rails  to  another;  to  shunt;  eUt 
turn  on  or  off  or  into  a  new  circuit 
Switchboard,  swich'bord,  n.    A  boar 
carrying  electric  switches.— Swltcliiiiun 
swich'man,  n.    A  pointsman.—  Switch 
railway,  a  short  railway  with  cars  that  ge 
an  impetus  from  starting  on  a  slope,  an 
again  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  start. 
Switzer,  swit'zer,  n.    A  Swiss. 
Swivel,  swiv'el,  n.    [From  A.Sax.  swifar 
to  move  quickly,  to  revolve;  akin  mvift 
A  fastening  that  allows  the  thing  fasten? 
to  turn  freely  round  on  its  axis;  a  link  i 
a  chain  partly  consisting  of  a  pivot  turnin 
in  a  hole  formed  in  the  next  link;  a  sma 
cannon  turning  on  a  pivot.— Swi  vcl-ry< 
n.  A  squint-eye.   (Colloq.)— Swivel-gun 
n.   A  swivel.— Swivel-joint,  n.   A  job 
with  a  swivel.— Swivelled,  swiv'eld,  c 
Furnished  or  fastened  with  a  swivel. 

Swob,  swob,  n.  A  mop.  Swab.— Swob 
ber,  swob'er,  n.    A  swabber. 

Swollen,  S  woln,  swoln,  p.  and  a.  Swellet 
Swell. 

Swoon,  swon,  v.i.    [From  A.Sax.  swogai 
to  sound,  to  sigh,  hence  to  faint;  aki 
sough.]    To  faint;  to  sink  into  a  faintin 
fit.— n.    The  state  of  one  who  swoons; 
fainting  fit. 

Swoop,  swop,  v.t.  [From  A.Sax.  swdpai 
to  sweep,  to  swoop.  Sweep.]  To  dash  upo 
while  on  the  wing;  to  take  with  a  sweep. - 
v.t.  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from 
height,  as  a  hawk;  to6toop.— n.  Thesudde 
pouncing  of  a  rapacious  bird  on  its  pre; 
a  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  of  a  bird  on  it 
prey. 

Swop,  swop,  v.t.  [Swap.]  To  exchange 
to  owap.— n.  An  exchange;  a  barter. 

S word/sord,  n.  [A.Sax.  sweord-D.  zwaan 
L.G.  sweerd,  Dan.  zwmrd,  Icel.  sverth,  G 
schwert,  a  sword;  allied  to  Skr.  caru,  a  dai 
or  spear.]  An  offensive  weapon  having 
long  metal  blade  (usually  steel),  eith< 
straight  and  with  a  sharp  point  for  thrus 
ing,  as  the  rapier;  with  a  sharp  point  an 
one  or  two  cutting  edges  for  thrusting  an 
striking,  as  the  broadsword;  of  curved  an 
with  a  sharp  convex  edge  for  striking,  a 
the  scimitar.— The  sword,  the  emblem  c 
symbol  of  justice,  power,  or  authority,  c 
of  Avar,  or  used  as  equivalent  to  the  militar 
profession.— Sword  of  state,  a  sword  born 
before  a  king  or  other  person  of  rank.- 
Sword  -  arm,  n.  The  right  arm.  - 
Sword-bayonet,  n.  A  short  swor 
which  can  be  attached  to  a  rifle  like 
bayonet.—  Sword-bearer,  n.  An  attet 
dant  who  bears  or  carries  his  master's  swon 
an  official  who  carries  a  sword  as  an  emblei 
on  ceremonial  occasions.—  Sword-beli 
n.  A  belt  by  which  a  sword  is  suspenae 
and  borne  by  the  side.— Sword-blad< 
n.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  a  sword.  ■ 
Sword-cane.  n.  A  cane  or  walking-stic 
containing  a  blade,  as  in  a  scabbard.  - 
Sword-dance,  n.  A  dance  by  one  pe 
former  over  crossed  swords  among  tt 
Scotch  Highlanders.  -Sworded.  sor'ae* 
a.  Wearing  a  sword.— Sword-ngnt  1 
A  combat  or  trial  of  skill  with  swords.- 
Sword-fish,  n.  A  fish  allied  to  tl 
mackerel  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  elongate 
upper  jaw,  which  forms  a  sword-like  weapoi 
—Sword-hand,  n.  The  right  hand. 
Sword-knot  n.  A  ribbon  or  tasrel  tie 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.— S wordless,  sort 
les,  a.    Destitute  of  a  sword.  — Swore 
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lly,  m.  The'gladiolus.-  Sword*plaT,  n. 

Loombat  or  fencing  ma  ten  with  sm 

word  tight.      Swonl-player,   n.     One 

rlio  exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  i»f  the 

gladiator.     Sworri-Mhapcd.  <». 

lisped  like  a  sword;  eusiform.     S  words- 

nan.  man.  n.    A  man  who  carries 

sword;  one  Bkilled  in  the  use  of  the  Bword. 

Svt  oi'ilMiiailslll  p.   suxl/.'man  ship.   n. 

kili'ul  use  of  the  bword.    Sword-slick, 

Ikiug-stick  in  which  is  concealed  a 

void 

inn1  swor,  pret  Sworn,  sworn,  )>p.  of 
\ctar. 

nUD,  swum,  pret.  and  pp.  of  swim. 
nngi  swung,  pret.  and  pp.  ot  swing. 
lutrlle.  sili  a  rit,  it.    [Fr.  Sybaritt,  from 
'((,  Qr  Syoaritie,  an  inhabitant  of 
an  ancient  Greek  city  of  southern 
aly  proverbial  for  the  effeminacy   and 
iluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants.]    A  per- 
>n  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure;   an 
feminate  person      Sybaritic,  Sybil- 
if  ha  1  sib-a-rit  ik,  sib-a-rit'i-kal,  a.  Luxu- 
jus;   devoted   to  luxury  or  pleasure.  — 
>  hnrllisiii.   sib'a-rit-izm,  n.    Voluptu- 
NSjass;  devotion  to  pleasure. 
muituc,  sik'a-min,  n.    [Gr.  sykaminos.\ 
lie  mulberry.    (N.T.) 

cam  ore,  sik'a-mor,  n.  fFr.  sycomore, 
mcomorus,  from  Gr.  sykomoros,  the  fig- 
lulberry  —  sykon,  fig,  moron,  mulberry.J 
'  fruit-tree  of  the  fig  family,  common  in 
destine,  Arabia,  &c:  also  written  Syco- 
>re;  a  kind  of  maple,  a  well-known  tim- 
;  r  tree,  long  naturalized  in  England,  and 
ually  called  Plane-tree  in  Scotland;  a 
jne  frequently  given  in  America  to  the 
ine-tree,  button-wood,  or  cotton-wood, 
re,  sis,  n.    A  native  groom  in  India. 

ree,  Sycee-sllver,  si-se,  n.  The  fine 
ver  of  China  cast  into  ingots  weighing 
tnraonly  ratber  more  than  a  pound  troy. 

;  iuiocarpou.s,  sik-no-kar'pus,  a.  [Gr. 
;hnos,  frequent,  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  bear- 
;  fruit  many  times  without  perishing. 

i'OUia,  si-ko'ma,  n.  [Gr.  sykoma,  from 
:<»(,  a  rig.  J  Med.  a  wart  or  excrescence 
-embling  a  fig. 

i  'omore,  sik'o-mor,  n.  The  sycamore  of 
.ipture. 

ronns,  si-ko'nus,  n.  [Gr.  sykon,  a  fig.] 
t.  a  fleshy,  hollow  receptacle,  containing 
merous  flowers  which  are  combined  in 
i  fruit,  as  in  the  fig. 
t  ophant,  sik'o-f  ant,  n.  [Gr.  sykophantes, 
alse  accuser,  slanderer — sykon,  a  fig,  and 
kind,  to  show;  lit.  a  fig-shower;  the 
i  son  for  the  name  is  unknown.  ]  A  para- 
;;;  a  flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men; 
nean  flatterer.  —  Sycophancy,  sik'6- 
-si,  n.  Obsequious  flattery;  servility.— 
rophantic,  Sycophantical,  sik-o- 
i  'tik,  sik-6-fan'ti-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  or 
?mbling  a  sycophant;  obsequiously  Gat- 
ing. —  Sycophantish,  sik'6-fant-ish, 
( Sycophantic— Sycophantisui,  sik'o- 
:  t-izm,  n.  Sycophancy. 
Sosis,  si-ko'sis,  n.  [Gr.  sykosis,  from 
■  on,  a  fig.]  A  disease  which  consists  of 
i  eruption  of  tubercles  on  the  bearded 
;  tion  of  the  face  and  on  the  scalp. 

Suite,  sT'en-it,  n.  A  granitic  rock  of  a 
!  yish  colour,  composed  of  quartz,  horn- 
'ide,  and  felspar;  so  called  because 
i  ndant  near  Syene  (si-e'ne)  in  Upper 
ypt.— Syenitic,  sl-e-nit'ik,  a.  Contain- 
*  or  resembling  syenite. — Syenitic  granite, 

I  rite  which  contains  hornblende.—  Syen- 
J  'porphyry,  fine-grained  syenite  con- 
'  ting  large  crystals  of  felspar. 

8  [able,  sil'a-bl,  n.  [Fr.  syllable,  L.  syl- 
' ',  from  Gr.  syllabe — syl  for  syn,  together, 
i  root  lab,  to  take;  as  to  the  termination 
<  ip.  participle,  principle.]  A  sound  or 
<■  bination  of  sounds  uttered  together, 
c  it  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
c  rtituting  a  word  or  part  of  a  word;  the 

I I  expression  of  language  or  thought:  a 
I.icle.  —  v.t.  —  syllabled,  syllabling.  To 
i  i'  m-to  articulate.  —  Syllabarinm, 
'  labary,  sil-a-b&'ri-um,  sil'a-ba-ri,  n.  A 
Clogue  of  the  primitive  syllables  of  a 


language,      sellable,   ByllableaL  si- 

lab  ik,  m  lah'i  kal,  n.    Pertaining  to 

table  or  syllables;   cntiHiHi  ing  of  a  syllable 

or  syllables.  Syllabh-ally,  si  Uwl  kal 
li,  diir.  [n  a  syllabio  manner.  Syllabi- 
cate, sl-lab'i-kat,  v.t.  To  form  into  syi- 
labli  >.>  Ilablcatlon.  Hi  lab'l  ka"shon, 
ji.    The  act  or  method  of  dividing  irordi 

into  syllable*.     S>  I  la  I>1 1>     si  lain  li,   r.t. 

To  form  Into  syllable!  Syllablat,  sil'ab- 
ist,  a.  One  versed  in  dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

Syllabub,  rills-bub,  »<.    Sri. i. a  urn. 

Syllabus,  tV/a-buS,  »•  [L.(  from  the  same 
source  iu  si/tlublc.]  A  brief  statement  of 
the  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a  OOUXM  <>f  lee- 
tures,  &c;  an  ahst  ract ;  /,'.  <  lath,  I  %.  a  sum 
mary  enumeration  of  points  deoided  b| 
eooleslastioal  authority;  adooumenl  I 
by  Pope  l'ius  IX  in  18G4,  condemning 
various  doctrines,  institutions,  &c. 

Sy  I  Irpxls  sil-lep'sis,  ?i.  [Gr.  syllepsis,  from 
si/l  for  syn,  with,  and  root  lab,  to  take. J 
A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one  word  is 
referred  to  another  in  the  sentence  to 
which  it  does  not  grammatically  belong. — 
Sylleptte,  Sylleulieal,  sil-lep'tik,  sil- 
lep'ti-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  syl- 
lepsis. —  Sylleplleally,  sil-lep'ti-kal-li, 
adv.    By  way  of  syllepsis. 

Sylloiilsiii.  sil'o-jizm,  n.  [L.  syllogismus, 
from  Gr.  syllogismos,  a  syllogism,  from  syl 
for  syn,  with,  and  logizomai,  to  reckon, 
from  logos,  word,  reason,  &c]  Logic,  a 
form  of  reasoning  or  argument,  consisting 
of  three  propositions,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  called  the  premises  (major  and 
minor),  and  the  last  the  conclusion,  the 
conclusion  necessarily  following  from  the 
premises;  thus:  a  plant  has  not  the  power 
of  locomotion;  an  oak  is  a  plant;  therefore 
an  oak  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion. — 
Syllogistic,  Sylloglstlcal,  sil-o-jis'tik, 
sil-6-jis'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  syllogism 
or  to  reasoning  by  syllogisms.— Syllogis- 
tlcally,  sil-6-jis'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  syllo- 
gistic manner;  by  means  of  syllogisms.— 
Syllogize,  sil'o-jiz,  v.i.— syllogized,  syllo- 
gizing. To  reason  by  syllogisms,  —  v. t.  To 
put  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism.— Syllo- 
gizer,  sil'o-ji-zer,  n.    One  who  syllogizes. 

Sylph,  silf,  n.  [Fr.  sylphe,  a  sylph;  a  word 
coined  by  Paracelsus.  Gnome.]  An  ele- 
mental spirit  of  the  air,  according  to  the 
system  of  Paracelsus,  generally  used  as 
feminine,  and  often  applied  figuratively  to 
a  woman  of  graceful  and  slender  propor- 
tions.— Sylphld,  sil'fid,  n.  A  diminutive 
of  sylph.— Sylpbisb,  silf'ish,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  sylph. 

Sylva,  sil'va,  n.  [L.  sylva,  silva,  a  wood  or 
forest.]  The  forest  trees  of  any  region  or 
country  collectively.  Written  also  Silva.— 
Sylvan,  sil'van,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  wood 
or  forest;  abounding  with  trees;  rural. — 
Sylviculture,  sil-vi-kul'tur,  n.  The  cul- 
ture of  forest  trees;  arboriculture. 

Symbiosis,  sim-bi-6'sis,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  to- 
gether, bios,  life.]  A  sort  of  parasitism  in 
which  two  kinds  of  animals  or  plants,  or 
a  plant  and  animal,  live  in  close  relation- 
ship, the  one  being  of  service  to  the  other 
for  protection  or  food. 

Symbol,  simTaol,  n.  [L.  symbolum,  from 
Gr.  symbolon,  a  symbol,  from  symballo.  to 
infer,  conclude  —  sym  for  syn,  with,  and 
ballo,  to  throw  or  put.]  An  object  animate 
or  inanimate  standing  for  or  calling;  up 
something  moral  or  intellectual;  an  em- 
blem; a  type  (the  olive  branch  is  the  symbol 
of  peace);  a  letter  or  character  which  is 
significant;  a  sign  (as  in  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, &c);  a  distinctive  mark  or  attri- 
bute of  office  or  duty;  theol.  a  creed  or 
confession  of  faith. — v.t.  To  symbolize. — 
Symbolatry,  Symbololatry,  sim-bol'- 
at-ri,  sim-bol-ol'at-ri,  n.  TGr.  latreia,  service 
or  worship.]  The  worship,  extravagant  rev- 
erence, or  overestimation  of  symbols  or 
types.— Symbolic,  Symbolical,  sim- 
bol'ik,  sim-bol'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
symbol  or  symbols;  of  the  nature  of  a  sym- 
bol; representative;  gram,  said  of  a  class  of 
words,  such  as  pronouns,  prepositions,  &o. 
Presentive.— Symbolically,  sim-bol'- 


11  '"'i        In  a  Bymbolloal   muni,,  i     hy 

jymb  ill)     Symbolics,  Sym- 

bolic :  'in  bol'ikB.  a.  'J  !,.  studyof  syn 

budyof Ohri  i  i.'h 
"i   faith      Sj  mbolism,  i  im'i.oi  iim,   » 
The  lnv(   to-:  ..!  obji  cl    -i  .., 
symbolic  mi  auiug     n 

symbols:  symbols  collective]]     Symbol- 
ist, Biin'l.. 

Symbolistic, Symbollstlcal  sm,  i,,i 

is'tik,  mm  hoi  is'n  kal,  ".    <  lhara 

th.  Jime  of  symbols.-  Symbol  In-.  Mm'hol 

i.'i .  v.L—symboli  i     reprs 

sent  by  a  symbol  or  hy  symhols 

the  symbol  of;  to  regard  <>r  tret  at  Bjrm 

bollo.       1'./.    'I'm  exptei     or   represem    in 

symbols.      BymbologleaL   slm-bo-loji- 

kal,  K.     Pertaining  to  symbolon     Sym- 

boloKlsf,   sim-boro-jiHt,  n.     <  i 

in  symbology.    SymibologTi  Bynibol" 

olocy,  Him -hol'o-ji,   sim    l",|    ,,!',,  O    u. 
iGr.  symbolon,  and  /.  .in    |     Tb« 

art  of  exj)ressing  by  symbols;  symbol 
lectively  and  their  meaning  and  use. 

Symmetry,  sim'e-tri,  n.  \iir.  sywmetria, 
— sym  for  syn,  with,  and  metron,  measure.] 
A  due  proportion  in  size  and  form  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  or  structure  to  each  other; 
such  harmony  of  parts  as  produces  a  plea- 
sing whole;  the  character  of  being  well  pro- 
portioned; bot.  and  zool.  correspondence  or 
similar  distribution  of  parts  in  plants  or 
animals;  symmetrical  disposition  of  organs. 
— Symmetric,' sim-met'rik.  a.  Symmet- 
rical; used  chiefly  iu  mathematics.— S>  m- 
melrlcal,  sim-met'ri-kal,  a.  Possessing 
symmetry;  well  proportioned  in  all  parts; 
handsome ;  finely  made ;  bot.  having  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  other  series  (as,  having  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  and  five,  or  ten,  or  fif- 
teen stamens);  math,  having  corresponding 
parts  or  relations.  —  Symmetrically, 
sim-met'ri-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  symmetrical 
manner.— Symmetrlcaliiess,  sim-met'- 
ri-kal-nes,  ».— Symmetrlst,  sim'e-trist, 
n.  One  very  studious  of  symmetry.— Sym- 
metrize, sim'e-triz,  v.t.  To  make  sym- 
metrical. 

Sympathy,  sim'pa-thi,  n.  [Fr.  sympathie, 
ii.  sympathia,  from  Gr.  sympatheia — syn, 
with,  and  pathos,  suffering.  Pathos.]  Feel- 
ing corresponding  to  that  which  another 
feels;  a  feeling  that  enables  a  person  to 
enter  into  and  in  part  share  another's  feel- 
ings; fellow-feeling;  compassion;  commis- 
eration; physiol.  and  pathol.  that  relation 
of  the  organs  and  parts  of  a  living  body  to 
each  other  whereby  a  disordered  condition 
of  one  part  induces  more  or  less  disorder  in 
another  part.— Sympathetic,  Sym  pa- 
t helical,  sim-pa-thet'ik,  sim-pa-thet'i-kal, 
a.  Expressive  of,  produced  by,  or  exhibit- 
ing sympathy ;  having  sympathy  or  com- 
mon feeling^with  another;  feeling-hearted; 
physiol,  produced  by  sympathy.  —  Sympa- 
thetic ink,  ink  which  does  not  appear  on  the 
paper  until  exposed  to  heat  or  chemicals. — 
Sympathetic  nervous  system,  a  set  of  nerves 
or  nervous  masses  in  vertebrate  animals, 
arranged  along  the  spine.  —  Sympathetic 
sounds,  sounds  produced  from  bodies  by  the 
vibrations  of  some  other  sounding  body. — 
Sympathetically,1  sim-pa-thet/i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  sympathetic  manner;  with  sym- 
pathy or  fellow-feeling.— Sympathize, 
sim'pa-thlz,  v.i. — sympathized,  sympathiz- 
ing. To  have  a  common  feeling,  as  of  bodily 
pleasure  or  pain;  to  feel  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels;  to  have  fellow-feeling; 
to  be  sorry  for  another's  suffering;  to  con- 
dole; to  agree;  to  harmonize.— Sympa- 
thizer, sim'pa-thi-zer,  n.  One  who  sym- 
pathizes. 

Symphony,  sim'fo-ni,  n.  [L.  symphonia: 
from  Gr.  symphonia — syn,  with,  and  phone, 
voice.  ]  A  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  harmony;  mus.  an 
elaborate  composition  for  a  full  orchestra, 
consisting  usually,  like  the  sonata,  of  three 
or  four  contrasted  but  intimately  related 
movements.— Symphonic,  sim-fon'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  symphony.— Symphoni- 
ons,  sim-fo'ni-us,  a.  Agreeing  in  sound; 
harmonious.— SymphoniSt,   sim'fo-nist, 

n.    A  composer  of  symphonies. 

Symphyllous,  sim-fiTlus,  a.  [Gr.  tyn,  to- 
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gether,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]    Bot.  Gamo- 

l-M  yi.l.lS. 

Symphysis,  Rim'H-ais,  n.    [Gr.  symvltysiti, 
from  siini  for  syn,  together,  and  phyo,  to 
grow.]  Aunt,  a  growing  together;  the  union 
of  bones  by  cartilage;   the  point  of  union 
between  two  parts;  a  commissure. 
SYiiiplrsoiiiclcr,    sim'pi-e-zom"et-er,   n. 
[Gr.  syn,  together,  nifzo,  to  press,  metron, 
a  measure.]    A  kind  of  barometer  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
compression  of  a  column  of  gas. 
Symposium,  sim-po'zi-um,  n.  pi.  Sym- 
posia, sim-po'zi-a.    [Gr.  symposion,  from 
sun,  with,  post's,  a  drinking.]  A  feast  where 
there  is  drinking;  a  convivial  meeting;   a 
discussion    by   writers   in   a   periodical.— 
Syniposlac,  sim-p6'zi-ak,  a.    Pertaining 
to  a  symposium.— Symposlnrch,  sim-po'- 
zi  ink,  n.    [Gr.  symposiarches  — symposion, 
and  arche,  rule.]    The  president  or  man- 
ager of  a  feast—  Symposia*!,  sim-po'zi- 
ast,  n.    A  sharer  in  a  symposium. 
Symptom,  sim'tom,  n.    [Gr.  symptoma— 
syn,  together,  with  pipto,  to  fall.]  Any  sign 
or  token;  what  serves  as  evidence  of  some- 
thing not  seen;  vied,  an  affection  which  ac- 
companies a  disease,  and  from  which  the 
existence  and  nature  of  a  disease  may  be 
inferred.  —  Symptomatic,    Sympto- 
matlcal,  simto-mat'ik,  sim-to-mat'i-kal, 
a.    Being  or  serving  as  a  symptom;  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  something  else.— 
Symptomatic  disease,  a  disease  which  pro- 
ceeds from  some  prior  disorder,  and  opposed 
to   idiopathic    disease.  —  Symptoiiiati- 
cally,  sim-to-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.    By  means 
of  symptoms.— Symptomatology,  sim'- 
to-ma-tol"o-ji,  n.    That  part  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases. 
Synrareslg,  si-ne're-sis,  n.    [Gr.  synairesis 
— syn,  together,  and  hairo,  to  take.]  Gram. 
the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one. 
Synagogue,  sin'a-gog,  n.    [Fr.  synagogue, 
Gr.  synagoge—syn,  together,   and  ago,  to 
bring.]    A  congregation  of  Jews  met  for 
the  purpose  of  worship:  a  Jewish  place  of 
worship.  —  Synagogal,   Synagoglcal, 
sin-a-gog'al,   sin-a-goj'i-kal,   a.    Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  synagogue. 
Synallagmatic,  sin-al'lag-mat"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
synallagma,  a  mutual  agreement.]  Applied 
to  a  contract  or  treaty  imposing  reciprocal 
obligations. 

Synalcepha,  sin-a-le'fa,  n.  [Gr.  synaloiphe, 
synaleipho,  to  melt  together— syn,  together, 
and  aleipho,  to  smear.]  A  suppression  of 
some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a 
Word  before  another  vowel  or  diphthong. 
Synantherous,  sin-an'ther-us,  a.  [Prefix 
syn,  together,  and  anther.]  Bot.  having  the 
anthers  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube  round 
the  style. 

S y ii an t lions,  sin-an'thus,  a.  [Gr.  syn, with, 
together,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  Bot.  ex- 
hibiting a  union  of  several  usually  distinct 
flowers.— Synantny,  sin-an'thi,  n.  Bot. 
the  union  of  flowers. 

Synapsis,  sin-ap'sis.  [Gr.  synapsis,  union.] 
A  stage  in  the  development  of  a  germ  cell, 
at  which  the  chromatins  become  reduced  in 
number. 

Synarthrosis,  sin-ar-thro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  stjn- 
arthrosis—syn,  with,  and  arthron,  a  joint.] 
Anat.  union  of  bones  without  motion. — 
Synarttarodial,  sin-ar-thro'di-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  synarthrosis. 
Syncarpinm,  sin-kar'pi-um,  n.  [Gr.  syn, 
together,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  an  aggre- 
gate fruit  in  which  the  ovaries  cohere  into 
a  solid  mass,  with  a  slender  receptacle,  as 
in  magnolia.— Syncarpons,  sin-kar'pus, 
n.  Bot.  having  the  carpels  completely 
united,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear. 
Sy  ncategorematic,  sin  -  kat '  e  -  go  -  re  - 
maf'ik,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  and  katego- 
re~ma,  a  predicate.]  Logic,  applied  to  words 
which  cannot  singly  express  a  term,  as 
adverbs,  prepositions,  &c. 
Synchondrosis,  sin-kon-dro'sis,  n.  [Gr. 
syn,  together,  and  chondros,  a  cartilage.] 
Anat.  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of 
cartilage. 


Synchronous,  Synrhroiinl,  sin'kro- 
miH,    oin'kro  nal,    a.     [Gr.    syn,    willi,    mid 

ehrono$,  blme  (whence  also  ohronla,  oAron 

«•/,,  &c.).J  Happening  at  the  same  time; 
contemporaneous;  simultaneous.  —  Syn- 
chronism, sin'kron-izm,  n.  Concurrence 
of  two  or  more  events  or  facts  in  time; 
Bimultaneousness ;  arrangement  of  con- 
temporaneous events  in  tabular  form.— 
Synchronistic,  sin-kron-iw'tik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  synchronism— Synchronisa- 
tion, sin'kron-I-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
synchronizing.— Synchronize,  sin'kron- 
Iz,  v.t.  —  synchronized,  synchronizing.  To 
concur  or  agree  in  time.— v.t.  To  make  to 
agree  in  time;  to  cause  to  indicate  the  same 
time,  as  one  time -piece  with  another.— 
Synchronizer,  sin'kron-I-zer,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  synchronizes. —  Syn- 
chronously, sin '  kron-us-li,  adv.  Con- 
temporaneously; at  the  same  time.— Syn- 
chrony, sin'kro-ni,  n.  Contemporaneity 
in  time. 

Synclastic,  sin-klas'tik,  a.  Of  surfaces, 
bending  away  from  a  tangent  plane  towards 
the  same  side  all  round,  like  a  ball.  See 
Anticlastic. 

Synclinal,  sin-kli'nal,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  to- 
gether, and  klino,  to  incline  or  slope.] 
Geol.  sloping  downward  in  opposite  direc- 
tions so  as  to  meet  in  a  common  point  or 
line-  dipping  toward  a  common  line  or  plane 
(synclinal  strata);  formed  by  or  pertaining 
to  strata  dipping  in  such  a  manner  (syn- 
clinal axis);  opposed  to  anticlinal.— n.  A 
synclinal  line  or  axis. 

Syncope,  sin'ko-pe,  n.  [Gr.  synkopl,  from 
synkopto,  to  beat  together,  to  weary— syn, 
together,  and  kopto,  to  strike,  to  cut  off.] 
A  contraction  of  a  word  by  elision  in  the 
middle,  as  in  ne'er  for  never;  a  suspension 
or  sudden  pause;  med.  a  fainting  or  swoon- 
ing; mus.  syncopation.— Syncopate,  sin'- 
ko-pat,  v.t.— syncopated,  syncopating.  To 
contract  by  syncope;  mus.  to  treat  with 
syncopation.  —  Syncopation,  sin-ko-pa'- 
shon,  n.  The  contraction  of  a  word  by 
elision ;  mus.  the  alteration  of  rhythm  by 
driving  the  accent  to  that  part  of  a  bar  not 
usually  accented,  the  accented  part  of  a  bar 
being  usually  the  first  note.— Syncopize, 
sin'ko-piz,  v.t.—syncopized,  syncopizing.  To 
contract  by  syncope. 

Syncratism,  sin'krat-izm,  n.  Syncret- 
ism. 

Syncretism,  sinTiret-izm,  n.  [Gr.  synJcre- 
iismos.]  The  attempted  blending  of  irrecon- 
cilable principles  or  parties,  as  in  philosophy 
or  religion;  opposed  to  eclecticism. — Syn- 
cretist,  sin'kret-ist,  n.  One  who  attempts 
to  blend  incongruous  tenets  or  doctrines 
into  a  system.  —  Syncretistic,  sin-kre- 
tis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  syncretism.— Syn- 
cretic, sin-kret'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  syn- 
,  pretism. 

Syndactylic,  Syndactylous,  sin-dak- 
til'ik,  sin-dak'ti-lus,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  together, 
daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.]  Ornithol.  having 
the  external  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle, 
and  partly  united  to  it,  as  in  the  bee-eater, 
kingfisher,  &c. ;  or  with  some  of  the  digits 
closely  bound  together. 
Syndesmology,  sin-des-mol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
syndesmos,  a  ligament,  from  syn,  together, 
desmos,  a  band.]  The  department  of  an- 
atomy that  deals  with  the  ligaments.— Syn- 
desmosis, sin-des-mo'sis,  n.  A  connection 
of  bones  by  a  ligament. 
Syndic,  sin'dik,  n.  [Gr.  syndikos,  helping 
in  a  court  of  justice,  an  advocate— syn,  with, 
and  dike,  justice.]  An  officer  of  govern- 
ment, invested  with  different  powers  in 
different  countries;  a  kind  of  magistrate; 
a  person  chosen  to  transact  business  for 
others.— Syndicate,  sin'di-kat,  n.  A  body 
of  syndics;  the  office  of  a  syndic;  an  associ- 
ation of  persons  formed  with  the  view  of 
promoting  some  particular  enterprise,  fin- 
ancial scheme,  or  thelike.— Syndicalism, 
sin'dik-al-izm,  n.  [Fr.  syndical,  a  trades 
unionist.]  A  system  through  which,  by 
strikes,  general  or  sympathetic,  and  other- 
wise, workmen  aim  at  the  domination  of 
industry  aDd  capital. 
Syndrome,  sin'dro-ma,  n.   [Gr.  syn,  with, 


and  dramein,   to  run.]    In  medicine, 
■  in  i'  nee  of  a  group  of  symptoms. 
Synecdoche,  si-nek'do-ke,  n.    |Cr.,  froi 
syn,  with,  ek,  out,  dechomai,  to  receive.]    . 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  whol< 
thing  i.s  put  for  apart,  or  a  part  for  th 
whole  (as  hands  for  workmen).      8j  nc< 
riochleal,  Bin-ek-dok'i-kal,  a.    Expri 
by  or  implying  synecdoche. 
Synechia,   mn-e-kl'a,  n.     [Gr.  x;/»c 
adherence,   from  syn,  with,  ami   ech 
hold.]    A  disease  of  the  eye  in  winch  t| 
iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  to  the  ca] 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 
Synccplioiicsis,  si-nek'fo-ne"RiH,  n.  [Gi 
from  syn,  with,  ek,  out,  and  phone,  bouihi 
A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  on 
synseresis. 

Syneresis,  si-ne're-sis.    Synthesis. 
Synergist,   si-ner'jist,  n.    [Gr.  syn,  wit 
and  ergon,  work.]    One  who  maintains  ti 
co-operation  of  man  with  God  in  the 
version  of  sinners. 

Syngenesiau,    Syngciieslous, 
ne'si-an,  sin-je-ue'si-us,  a.    [Gr.  syn,  wit 
and  genesis,  generation.]    Bot.  having  tl 
anthers  united  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form 
tube. 

Synizesis,  sin-i-ze'sis,  n.    [Gr.,  from 
with,  and  hizo,  to  sit.]    Med.  an  obliter 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  gram,  syne 
phonesis. 

Synocreate,  si-nok're-at,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  t 
gether,  and  L.  ocrea,  a  greave.J  Bot.  sa 
of  stipules  uniting  together  on  the  opposi 
side  of  the  stem  from  the  leaf. 

Synod,  sin'od,  n.  [Fr.  synode,  L.  synods 
from  Gr.  synodus—syn,  and  hodos,  a  wa 
a  journeying.]  A  council  or  meeting 
ecclesiastics,  especially  bishops  and  clerg 
to  consult  on  matters  of  religion;  amo: 
Presbyterians,  a  church  court  consisti. 
of  the  members  of  several  adjoining  pr< 
byteries;  also,  a  meeting,  convention, 
council  in  general.— Synodal,  sin'od-i 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  synod;  synodical.— S; 
nodlc,  Synodical,  si-nod'ik,  si-nod'i-k; 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  synod;  transacted  in1 
synod;  astron.  pertaining  to  a  conjunct^ 
or  two  successive  conjunctions  of  the  he 
venly  bodies.—  Synodical  month,  the  peri'1 
from  one  conjunction  of  the  moon  wi 
the  sun  to  another:  called  also  a  Lunatk 
— Synodically,  si-nod'i-kal-li,  adv. 
the  authority  of  a  synod.— Synodlst,  sir 
od-ist,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

SynceclOUS,  si-ne'shus,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  t 
gether,  oikos,  a  house.]  Bot.  having  mz 
and  female  organs  on  the  same  head. 

Synonym,  Synonyme,  sin'5-nim, 
[Fr.  synonyme,  from  Gr.  synonymos,  hav. 
the  same  signification  —  syn,  with,  ai 
onoma,  a  name.]  A  word  having  the  sail 
or  nearly  the  same,  signification  as  anoth 
in  the  same  language;  one  of  two  ormc 
words  in  the  same  language  which  have  t 
same  meaning.  —  Synonymic,  Syn 
nymlcal,  sin-o-nim'ik,  sin-o-nim'i-kal, 
Synonymous.  —  Synonymist,  si-uon  r 
ist,  n.  One  who  collects  and  explains  syr 
nyms.— Synonymlze,  si-non'im-iz,  v.t: 
synonymized,  synonymizing.  To  express 
words  of  the  same  meaning.— Synon 
niOUS,  si-non'i-mus,  a.  Having  the  en; 
acter  of  a  synonym;  expressing  the  sai 
thiug.— Synonymously,  si-non'i-mus 
adv.  In  a  synonymous  manner.— Sy  no 
ymy,  si-non'i-mi,  n.  The  quality  of  hei 
synonymous. 

Synopsis,  si-nop'sis,  n.  pi.  Synops* 
si-nop'sez.  [Gr.,  from  syn,  with,  and  ops- 
a  sight,  view.]  A  summary  or  brief  sta 
ment  giving  a  general  view  of  some  suoje 
as  by  means  of  short  paragraphs;  a  cc 
spectus.  —  Synoptic,  Synoptical, 
nop'tik,  si-nop'ti-kal,  a.  Affording  a  i 
nopsis  or  general  view.— Synoptic  gospt 
a  term  for  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mai 
and  Luke,  which  present  a  synopsis  of  t 
same  series  of  events,  whereas  in  Jon 
gospel  the  narrative  and  discourses  ; 
different— Synoptic,  n.  One  of  the 
noptic  gospels.— Synoptically,  si-nop 
kal-li,  adv.    In  a  synoptical  manner.— s 
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nOPtlMt,  si-nop'tist,  n.    One  of  tho  writers 

,,i  the  synoptic  gospels. 

jbomIoomIh,     i  ii      i.   o  His,  r«.    [Or.  syn, 

Willi,  ami  out  ton,  :i  bono. J  Antit.  unity  by 
iitoutis  ol  bono 

y  no*  in.  si  no  \  1  a,  n      |<  ir.  syn,  with,  and 

egg  1    A  thick,  viscid,  yellow  i  ill 
white  thud,  souk w  hat  resembling  white  of 
in   appearance,    seeretetl   at    the   joints 
i'  pin  po^e  ot lubricating  their  surl 
«4j  uo>  till,  si  no  vi  al,  u.     IVrlaining  to 
nsisting  of  synovia.     Synovitis,  sin 
is,//.     [The  term,    if  is  denotes  milam 
uni.)      Iiitlaiiiination    of    the    synovial 
rane. 

pltax,  sin'taks,  n.  [Gr.  syntaxis,  arrange- 

•      disposition,    from    syn,    with,    and 

order,   from  tosso,    to  put   in   order. 

.  ii  -  I    Groin,  the  construction  of  sen 

s;    the  due  arrangement  of  words  or 

neinhers    of    sentences    in    their    mutual 

> 1 1 s  according  to  established  usage. 
V  nlaelir,    Syntactical,   siu-tak'tik, 
•m-tak  ti-kal,  a.     Pertaining  or  according 

to  the  rules  of  syntax.    Syntactically, 

-in  tak'ti-kalli,  <((<>.    As  regards  syntax;  in 

■eiitei'iiuty  to  syntax. 

>  ntoresls.  sinde-re'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  watch- 
Dg  closely,  from  syn,  with,  and  t&red,  to 
ratch.]  Med.  preservative  or  preventive 
reatment.- Syntci'ctic,  sin-te-ret'ik,  a. 
ring  health;  prophylactic. 

yntexis,  sin-tek'sis,  n.  [Gr.  syntexis, 
roni  syn,  with,  and  tiled,  to  melt.]  Med.  a 
vasting  of  the  body;  a  deep  consumption. — 
»>  ntectlc,  Syntcctical,  sin-tek'tik,  sin- 
ek'ti-kal,  a.  Relating  to  syntexis;  wasting. 

ynthesis,  sin'the-sis,  n.  pi.  Syntheses, 

lin'the-sez.  [Gr.  synthesis,  a  putting  to- 
rether,  from  syn,  with,  and  tithemi,  to 
dace.]  The  putting  of  two  or  more  things 
ner  to  form  a  whole:  opposed  to 
malysis;  logic,  the  combination  of  separate 
dements  of  thought  into  a  whole;  surg. 
be  operation  by  which  divided  parts  are 
mited;  chem.  the  uniting  of  elements  into 

compound;  composition  or  combination. 

Synthetic,  Synthetical,  sin-thet'ik, 
in-thet'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  synthesis; 
oosisting  in  synthesis;  made  by  mixing 
ertain  ingredients.  —  Synthetic  processes, 
ii  chemistry,  processes  by  which  naturally 
ocurring  compounds  are  built  up  artificially 
rem  their  elements,  or  from  simpler  con- 
tit  ueuts.— Synthetically,  sin  thet'i-kal- 
i,  adv.    By  sinthesis  or  composition. 

rntonin,   sin'to-nin,  n.     [Gr.  syntonos, 


the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphab- 
et, closely  allied  to  d,  both  being  dentals. 
<-To  a  T,  exactly;  with  the  utmost  exact- 
'ess  (to  suit  to  a  'T),  the  allusion  being  to  a 
lechanic's  T-square. 

.tal,  tal,  n.  [D.  language.]  Language  of 
pe  Cape  Dutch. 

\b,  tab,  n.  [Akin  to  tape.]  A  strip,  or 
isertion  on  dress,  of  cloth. 
|»bard,  tabard,  n.  [Fr.  tabard,  Sp.  and 
i'g.  tabardo,  It.  tabarro,  L.L.  tabarrus, 
obardus,  a  cloak;  origin  doubtful.]  A  gar- 
ment open  at  the  sides,  with  wide  sleeves 
f  flaps  reaching  to  the  elbows;  now  only 

orn  by  the  Officers  of  Arms.  The  tabard 
f  a  King  of  Arms  is  of  velvet,  that  of  a 
herald  of  figured  silk,  and  that  of  a  Pur- 
livant  of  damask.— Tabarder,  tab'ar- 
iJr,  n.  One  who  wears  a  tabard;  senior 
<holar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

ibaret,  tab'a-ret,  n.  [Probably  connected 
ith  tabby  or  tabard.]  A  stout  satin-striped 
Ik  used  for  furniture. 

tbasheer,  tab-a-sher',  n.  [Ar.  tabdshlr.) 
I  siliceous  concretion  found  in  the  joints 
the  bamboo  and  other  large  grasses, 
ghly  valued  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  tonic. 
ibbinet,  tab'i-net,  n.    Tabinet. 


contracted  |       A    protein    extracted    from 
muscle. 

S>  plillls,  sif  i  lis,  „.  |  A  name  inv.  nt.  ,1  by 
the  Italian  Fraoastoro,  who  «h,i,  a  Latin 
poem  on  this  disiase  (published  iii  1630); 

perhaps  fi.uu   Q|     siw,   with,  and  phiUo,  to 

[ore  I    a  contagion*  and  hereditary  ven 

ereul   disease.     Sy plllllllc,   sif  i  lit'ik.   <i. 

Pertaining  to  or  Infected  with  syphilis 

Sj  plilll/.r.  nit  i  11/.,  vi.    To  inoculate  with 
syphilis       .Syphiloid,    sifiloid,    (i.       Bd 
scinbling  or  having  the  character  of  syphilis. 

Syphon,  n.    Siphon. 

Syren,  sl'ien.    Sihkn. 

Syrlae.  Hir'i-ak,  a.  [1j.  Syr iaens.]  Pertain- 
nig  tO I Syria  or  its  language.     ;t.  Theaneient 

language  ol  Syria,  ■  Semltio  language  differ- 
ing little  from  Chaldee. 

Syringn,  sl-ring'ga,  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  M 
HngoSi  a  pipe  — pipes  having  been  made 
from  the  plants.]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
n  huh  the  lilac  is  the  type;  also  a  name  of 
the  mock-orange. 

Syringe,  sir'inj,  n.  [From  Gr.  syrinx,  syr- 
iu<h>s,  a  pipe,  a  tube.]  A  portable  instru- 
ment of  the  pump  kind  employed  to  draw 
in  fluid  and  to  squirt  it  out  again,  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  tube  with  an  air-tight  piston 
fitted  with  a  handle,  used  by  surgeons, 
gardeners,  &c.  —  Syringe,  sir'inj,  v.t.  — 
syringed,  syringing.  To  wash  and  cleanse 
or  water  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

Syrlngotomy,  sT-ring-got'o-mi,  n.  [Gr. 
syrinx,  syringos,  a  tube,  a  fistula,  and  tome, 
a  cutting.]  The  operation  of  cutting  for 
fistula. 

Syrinx,  sl'ringks,  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  a  pipe.] 
The  Pandean  or  Pan's  pipes. 

Syron,  sir'op,  n.    Syrup. 

Syrt,  Syrtis,  sert,  ser'tis,  n.  [Fr.  syrte,  L. 
syrtis,  Gr.  syrtis,  a  sandbank.]  A  quick- 
sand or  sandbank. 

Syrnp,  sir'up,  n.  [Fr.  sirop,  It.  siroppo, 
L.L.  syrupus,  from  Ar.  shardb,  beverage, 
syrup,  whence  also  sherbet  and  shrub.]  A 
saturated  or  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
sugar  in  water;  any  sweet  and  somewhat 
viscous  fluid;  the  uncrystallizable  fluid 
finally  separated  from  crystallized  sugar  in 
the  refining  process— the  'golden  syrup'  of 
grocers.— Syrupy,  sir'up-i,  a.    Like  syrup. 

Systaltic,  sis-tal'tik,  a.  [Gr.  systaltikos— 
syn,  with,  and  stello,  to  put.]  Med.  having 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  as  the 
heart. 


T 


Tabby,  tab'i,  n.  [Fr.  tabis,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and 
It.,  tabi,  L.L.  attabi,  from  Ar.  attabi,  watered 
silk,  from  the  quarter  of  Bagdad  where 
this  stuff  was  manufactured,  named  after 
a  prince  Attab.]  A  kind  of  rich  silk  or 
other  stuff  watered  or  figured;  a  cat  of  a 
mixed  or  brindled  colour ;  any  cat ;  an 
ancient  spinster.  —  v.t.  —  tabbied,  tabbying. 
To  water  or  cause  to  look  wavy  by  the 
process  of  calendering  (to  tabby  silk).  — 
Tabby-cat,  n.  A  brindled  cat;  a  she-cat. 
—Tabbying,  tab'i-ing,  n.  The  watering 
of  stuffs  between  engraved  rollers. 

Tabby,  tab'i,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Ar.  tabasher, 
tabasheer,  lime,  plaster.]  A  mixture  of 
lime  and  water,  with  shells,  gravel,  &c, 
forming  a  hard  mass  when  dry. 

Tabefaction,  ta-be-fak'shoo,  n.  [L.  tabes, 
a  wasting  away,  and  facio,  to  make.]  A 
wasting  away;  emaciation. 

Tabernacle,  tab'er-nak-1,  n.  [L.  taberna- 
culum,  a  tent,  a  dim.  from  taberna,  a  hut, 
a  tavern.  Tavern.]  A  slightly  constructed 
temporary  habitation;  the  human  frame  as 
the  temporary  abode  of  the  soul;  the  mov- 
able building,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  with  ease,  carried  by  the  Jews 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness; 
a  temple;  a  place  of  worship;  a  small  cell 


Sj  •»!<  in      |    i.  in,   ii      1 I,  |  .,.   tyt- 

Una,  from  tyt  and  hi  U\ 

set  |    Any  assemblage  of  things  forming  a 
regular  and  connei  t <  <  1  «  Ii 
'" -et<  'i  a<  cording  to  a  eel  ■  .mi^r 

ol   h<  avenlj    bo 

according  to  o  rtain  laws  (the  solai  »j 
an  a; 

or  organs  in  an  animal  body  (the  n<  i 
tyttttn);  also,  the  body  Itself  as  a  fum 

unity    or    whole    (t,,    i  i,l. .■    poison    into    I  he 
tyttem);    a    plan    or    scheme   a. 
which  tbingi  are  conn*  eted  Into  ■  whole 
(a  system  of  philosophy);  regular  method 
or  order  (to  have  no  tytUm    In   working) 
-Systematic,   Systematic, 
mat  Ik,  sis  te  mat'i  kal,  </    Pertaining  to  or 
oonsistlng  In  system;  methodical;  pr« 
ing  according  to  system.     Systemati- 
cally, sis-te-mat'i-kal-li,  adv.     In  I 
malic    manner;    regularly;    methodically. 

Systematlsm,  su'tem  at  Ism,  n.  i;- 

tion  of  facts  to  a  system.  S>stciiinli»|, 
sis'teui-at-ist,  n.  One  who  forms  or  who 
adheres  to  a  system.-  Synf  eiiint  l/.at  Ion, 
8is'tem-at-T-/.a"shon,  n.     The  act  or  pn 

of  reducing  to  system.  —  Systematize, 

sis'tem-a-tlz,  v.t.— systematical,  systen 
i  a  a.  To  reduce  to  system  or  regular  method. 
— Systeinatlzer,  sis'tem-a-tl-zer,  n.  <  n,. 
who  reduces  things  to  system.- Syslein- 
aitology,  sis'tem-a-tol"o-ji,  n.  Knowledge 
or  information  regarding  systems.  —  S>  s- 
temlc,  sis-tem'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sys- 
tem; physiol.  pertaining  to  the  body  as  a 
whole  (the systemic  circulation  of  the  blood); 
of  hearts,  containing  pure  blood  only.  — 
Systemize,  sis'tem-lz,  v.t.  Systematize. 
System  loss,  sis'tem-les,  a.  Without  sys- 
tem; biol.  not  exhibiting  structure  charac- 
teristic of  organic  life. 

Systole,  sis'to-le,  n.  [Gr.  systole,  from  syn, 
together,  and  stello,  to  put.]  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  for  forcing 
the  blood  through  the  system  and  carrying 
on  the  circulation:  opposite  to  diastole; 
gram,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable.— 
Systolic,  sis-tol'ik,  a.  Relating  to  systole. 

Systyle,  sis'til,  a.  [Gr.  systylos—syn,  to- 
gether, and  stylos,  a  column.]  Arch,  hav- 
ing columns  standing  close  together;  having 
a  row  of  columns  set  close  together  all 
round,  as  in  the  Parthenon. 

Sythe,  sIth.    Scythe. 

Syzygy,  siz'i-ji,  n.  [Gr.  syzygia—syn,  to- 
gether, and  zggon,  a  yoke.  Yoke.]  Astron. 
the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  a  planet 
with  the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 


or  repository  for  holy  things;  an  ornamental 
chest  on  Roman  Catholic  altars  for  the 
consecrated  vessels;  Goth.  arch,  a  canopied 
stall  or  niche;  an  arched  canopy  over  a 
tomb;  a  tomb.— Feast  of  tabernacles,  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Israelites  to  commemorate  their 
dwelling  in  tents  during  their  journeys  in 
the  wilderness,  lasting  eight  days,  during 
which  the  people  dwelt  in  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  certain  trees.— v.t.  To  so- 
journ.— Tabernacnlar,  tab-er-nak'u-ler, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  tabernacle;  sculptured 
with  delicate  tracery  work. 
Tabes,  ta'bez,  n.  [L.,  from  tabeo,  to  waste 
away.]  A  disease  consisting  in  a  gradual 
wasting  away  of  the  whole  body,  accom- 
panied with  languor  and  depressed  spirits. 
—  Tabetic,  ta-bet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
tabes;  consumptive. — Tabid,  tab'id,  a.  [L. 
tabidus.]  Relating  to  tabes;  wasted  by 
disease.  —  Tabidly,  tab'id-li,  adv.  Con- 
sumptively. —  Tabidness,  tab'id-nes,  n. 
Emaciation. 

Tabinet,  tab'i-net,  n.  [From  a  French 
Protestant  refugee  of  this  name  who  first 
made  tabinet  in  Dublin.]  A  kind  of  taffety 
or  tabby;  a  fabric  of  silk  and  wool  used  for 
curtains. 

Tablatnre,  tabla-tflr,  n.    [Fr.  tablature. 
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Table.]   An  old  name  for  mutloal  nota- 
tion, especially  for  tho  manner  of  writing 
music  by  letters,  &c,  for  certain  instru- 
incnts. 
Table,  tiYbl,  n.    \Vv.  table,  from  L.  tabula, 
a  board,  a  painting,  a  tablet,  &c.,  from  root 
(a,  to  extend,  and  siiflix  -bula  (as  in  fabula, 
a  fable).    Of  allied  origin  are  tavern,  taber- 
uncle.]    An  article  of  furniture  consisting 
of  a  horizontal  frame  with  a  flat  upper 
surface  supported  by  legs;   any  detached 
flat  surface,  especially   when    horizontal; 
the  faro  or  viands  served  on  a  table;  the 
persons  sitting  at  table;   a  thin  piece  of 
something  for  writing  on;  a  tablet;  a  series 
of  many  items  or  particulars  presented  in 
one  connected  group,  especially  when  the 
items  are  in  lists  or  columns;  a  syllabus  or 
index;  a  series  of  numbers  which  proceed 
according  to  some  given  law  (tables  of  loga- 
rithms); jewelry,  the  upper  and  flat  surface 
of  a  diamond  or  other  precious  stone ;  pi. 
an  old  name  for  the  game  of  draughts  or 
a  similar  game. — The  Lord's  table,  the  altar 
in  a  church;  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  —  Round  table.    Round.  —  Twelve 
tables,  the  tables  containing  a  celebrated 
body  of  ancient  Roman  laws,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Roman  jurisprudence. — To  lay 
on  the  table,  in  parliamentary  practice  and 
in  the  usage  of  corporate  and  other  bodies, 
to  receive  any  document,  as  a  report,  mo- 
tion, &c,  but  to  agree  to  postpone  its  con- 
sideration indefinitely.— To  turn  the  tables, 
to  change  the  condition  or  fortune  of  con- 
tending  parties,   alluding   to   the   vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  in  gaming.— v.  t.— tabled, 
tabling.    To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue; 
to  tabulate;  to  lay  or  place  upon  a  table; 
to  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings, 
whether  public  or  private;  to  enter  upon 
the  record. —a.    Appertaining  to  or  pro- 
vided for  a  table.— Table-beer,  n.    Beer 
of  no  great  strength  for  the  table  or  for 
common  use. — Table-bell,  n.     A  small 
bell  used  at  table  for  calling  servants.— 
Table-book,  n.    A  book  of  tablets;  a 
memorandum-book.  —  Table-centre,  n. 
A  piece,  usually  of  fancy-work,  on  which  a 
vase  with  flowers,  or  a  pot  containing  a 
plant,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
—Table-cloth,  n.    A  cloth,  usually  of 
linen,  for  covering  a  table  before  the  dishes 
are  set  for  meals.—  Table-cover,  n.    An 
ornamental  cloth  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  &c, 
laid   on   a   table   between   meal-times.  — 
Table-d'hote,  ta'bl-dot,  n.     [Fr.   table 
dhdte,  lit.  table  of  the  host  or  landlord.] 
A  common  table  for  guests  at  an  hotel ;  an 
ordinary.— Table-fruit,  n.    Fresh  fruit 
suitable  for  eating  uncooked,  as  dessert. — 
Table-knife,  n.   An  ordinary  knife  used 
at  table.— Table-land,  n.    A  stretch  of 
elevated  flat  land;  a  plateau.  —  Table- 
linen,  n.    The  linen  used  for  and  at  the 
table;  napery. — Table-mat,  n.    A  mat, 
often  of  some  thick  stuff,  but  also  of  wood, 
cork,  or  asbestos,  used  for  preventing  hot 
dishes  from  spoiling  the  polish  of  the  table. 
—  Table-money,  n.    An  allowance  to 
general-officers  in  the  army  and  flag-officers 
in  the  navy  in  addition  to  their  pay.  — 
Table-napkin,  n.    A  linen  cloth  used 
as  a  protection  for  the  clothes,  at  meals ;  a 
serviette.— Table-spoon,  n.  The  ordinary 
large  spoon  used  at  table  as  distinguished 
from  a  tea-spoon.— Table-spoonful,  n. 
As   much   as  a  table-spoon   will   hold.  — 
Table-talk,  n.    Conversation  at  table; 
familiar  conversation.— Table-talkev,  n. 
One  who  studies  to  shine  in  table-talk. — 
Table-turning,  n.    One  of  the  alleged 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  consisting  of 
certain  movements  of  tables  attributed  to 
spirits  or  spiritual  forces. 

Tableau,  tab-lo',  n.  pi.  Tableaux,  tab- 
loz'.  [Fr.  tableau,  from  table,  a  table.]  A 
picture ;  1  a  striking  representation ;  per- 
formers grouped  in  a  dramatic  scene,  or 
any  persons  regarded  as  forming  a  dramatic 
group. — Tableau  vivant  (ve-van),  a  group 
of  persons  so  dressed  and  placed  as  to  re- 
present some  historical  or  fictitious  scene; 
lit.  a  living  picture. 

Tablet,  tablet,  n.  [Fr.  tablette,  dim.  of 
table.]  A  small  flat  surfaw;  a  small  flat 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  ivory,  &c,  for  writing 


or  drawing  on;  a  slab  of  wood  or  Rtone,  or 
■  metal  plate  bearing  BOme  device  or  ln- 
ii  riptionj  i>l.  a  kind  of  pocket  memoran- 
dum hook;  a  small  fiattish  cake,  as  of  soap. 

Tnbllcr,  tab'li-er,  n.  [Fr.]  Short  apron  in 
female  dress. 

Taboo,  til-bo',  n.  [Of  Polynesian  origin.] 
The  setting  of  something  apart  and  away 
from  human  contact,  either  as  consecrated 
or  accursed,  practised  among  certain  savage 
races ;  the  state  of  being  bo  set  apart ;  pro- 
hibition of  contact  or  intercourse.— v.t.  To 
put  under  taboo;  to  interdict  approach  to 
or  contact  or  intercourse  with  (a  tabooed 
subject  of  conversation). 

Tabor,  Tabour,  ta'bor,  n.  [O.Fr.  tabour, 
Fr.  tambour,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tambor,  probably 
from  Per.  tablr,  a  tabor.]  A  small  drum 
beaten  with  one  stick,  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  pipe  or  fife. — v.i.  To  play  the 
tabor.— Taborer,  ta'bor-er,  n.  One  who 
beats  the  tabor.— Taboret,  Tabouret, 
ta'bor-et,  n.  A  small  tabor;  a  frame  for 
embroidery,  named  from  its  shape. — Ta  bo- 
rlnc,  Tabourlne,  ta'bo-ren,  n.  |Fr. 
tabourin.]  A  tabor;  a  tambourine.  — 
Tabret,  ta'bret,  n.  [A  dim.  form.]  A 
tabor. 

Tabu,  ta-bo',  n.    Taboo. 

Tabula,  tab'Q-la,  n.  pi.  Tabulae,  tab'u-le. 
[L.  Table.]  A  table;  a  tablet;  a  flat  por- 
tion of  something;  a  horizontal  plate  across 
the  cavity  in  certain  corals.— Tabular, 
tab'u-ler,  a.  [L.  tabularis,  from  tabula,  a 
table.]  In  the  form  of  a  table;  having  a 
flat  surface;  having  the  form  of  laminas  or 
plates;  set  down  in  or  forming  a  table  or 
statement  of  items  in  columns;  computed 
by  the  use  of  tables.— Tabular  spar,  silicate 
of  lime,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  colour, 
occurring  either  massive  or  crystallized,  in 
rectangular  tabular  crystals.— Tabular- 
izatlon,  tab'Q-ler-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  tabvilarizing.— Tabularize,  tab'Q-ler- 
Iz,  v.t.  To  make  tables  of ;  to  tabulate. — 
Tabulate,  tab'u-lat,  v.t.— tabulated,  tabu- 
lating. To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses; 
to  set  down  in  a  table  of  items. — a.  Table- 
shaped;  tabular.— Tabulation,  tab-u-la'- 
shou,  n.  The  throwing  of  data  into  a  tabu- 
lar form. 

Tacabout,  tak'a-hut,  n.  [Ax.]  The  small 
gall  formed  on  the  tamarisk-tree.   Mahee. 

Tacainahac,  tak'a-ma-hak,  n.  A  name  of 
the  balsam  poplar  of  North  America;  a 
resin  produced  from  a  tree  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Tacb,  Tacbe,  tach,  n.  [A  softened  form 
of  tack.  J  Something  used  for  taking  hold  or 
holding;  a  catch;  a  loop;  a  button.    (O.T.) 

Tacheometer,  tak-e-om'et-er,  n.  [Gr. 
tachus,  swift,  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  in  rapid  surveying. — Taclie- 
ometry,  tak-e-om'et-ri,  n.  A  system  of 
rapid  surveying,  in  which  distances  and 
bearings  are  determined  by  a  modified  form 
of  theodolite,  called  a  tacheometer  or  tachy- 
meter.  —  Tachometer,  ta-kom'et-er,  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  velocity,  as 
of  running  water;  a  contrivance  for  indi- 
cating small  variations  in  the  velocity  of 
machines. 

Tacky  card  la,  tak'i-kard"i-a,  n.  [Gr. 
tachys,  swift,  Jeardia,  heart.]  Excessive 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action. 

Tachygraphy,  ta-kig'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  tachysx 
quick,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  quick  writing;  shorthand;  sten- 
ography. —  Tachygraphic,  Tacky- 
graphical,  tak-i-graf'ik,  tak-i-graf'i-kal, 
a.  Pertaining  to  tachygraphy  or  shorthand. 

Tachylyte,  tak'i-Ht,  n.  [Gr.  tachys,  swift, 
lud,  to  loose.]  Vitreous  basalt,  quickly 
fused  under  blow-pipe. 

Tacit,  tas'it,  a.-  [L.  tacitus,  silent,  from 
taceo,  to  be  silent ;  cog.  with  Goth,  thahan, 
to  be  silent.]  Implied  but  not  expressed  in 
words;  silent  (tacit  consent,  a  tacit  agree- 
ment).— Tacitly,  tas'it-li,  adv.  Silently;  by 
implication;  without  words.— Taciturn, 
tas'i-tern,  a.  [L.  taciturnus,  from  tacitus, 
silent.]  Habitually  silent;  not  apt  to  talk 
or  speak.— Taciturnity,  tas-i-ter'ni-ti,  n. 
[L.  tacitumitas.]    The  state  or  quality  of 


being  taciturn;  habitual  silence  or  r< 
in  speaking. —  Taciturnly,  tas'i-i' 
adv.    In  a  taciturn  manner;  silently. 

Tack,  tak,  n.    [Of  Celtic  origin;  Ir 
Armor,  tach,  a  nail;   seen  also  in   ai 
attack,  detach.]   A  small,  short  nail,  usual' 
having  a  broad  head;  a  slight  fastening  1 
connection,  as  by  a  few  stitches;  naut. 
rope  for  pulling  the  foremost  lower  v.<, 
of  certain  sails;    the  part  of  the  sail 
which  the  tack  is  fastened;  the  course  ' 
a  ship  as  regardB  having  the  wind  impellli 
her  on   the   starboard   or   the   port 
Scots  law,  a  lease.— v.t.   To  fasten;  b 
tach;  to  unite  in  a  slight  or  hasty  mam,, 
to  add  on  as  a  supplement  or  addition; 
append. — v.i.  To  change  the  coursi 
ship  so  as  to  have  the  wind  act  from  1 
starboard; instead  of  the  port  side,  01 
versa.— Tacket,  tak'et,  n.    A  clou 
hob-nail.     (Scotch.)  —  Tacksman, 
man,  n.    In  Scotland,  a  person  occ, 
a  farm  by  a  tack  or  lease. 

Tackle,  tak'l,  n.  [From  the  stem  of  ta) 
L.G.  and  D.  takel,  Dan.  takkel,  Sw.  tack- 
tackle.]  Apparatus,  appliances,  or  eqir 
ment  for  various  kinds  of  work;  gear;  o 
or  more  pulleys  with  a  single  rope,  us 
for  raising  and  lowering  weights;  the  roj 
and  rigging,  &c,  of  a  ship;  see  also  su 
compounds  as  Ground-tackle,  (i\; 
TACKLE,  &c. — v.t.  —  tackled,  tackling.  ' 
supply  with  tackle;  to  apply  tackle  to; 
set  vigorously  to  work  upon;  to  attack  i 
the  purpose  of  controlling  or  masterit 
(colloq.). — v.i.  To  go  vigorously  to  wor 
followed  by  to.  (Colloq.)— Tackling,  ta 
1-ing,  n.  Tackle;  gear,  rigging,  &c;  insti 
ments  of  action;  harness,  or  the  like. 

Tact,  takt,  n.  [Fr.  tact,  touch,  feeling,  ta< 
from  L.  tactus,  touch,  from  tango,  tactu 
to  touch,  from  which  also  tactile,  tang* 
tangible,  &c.  Tangent.]  Touchf;  peculi 
skill  or  faculty;  skill  or  adroitness  in  doi 
or  saying  exactly  what  is  required  by  c 
cumstances ;  the  stroke  in  beating  time 
music. 

Tactics,   tak'tiks,  n.     [Fr.  tactique,  ( 
taktike  (techne,  art),  the  art  of  drawing 
soldiers,  from  tasso,  taxo,  to  arrange  (se 
also  in  syntax,  taxidermy).]     The  sever 
and  art  of  disposing  military  or  naval  fon  I 
in  order  for  battle,  of  manoeuvring  them 
presence  of  the  enemy  or  within  the  ran 
of  his  fire,  and  performing  military  a: 
naval  evolutions.     Strategy.  —  Tacti 
tak'tik,  n.    System  of  tactics.  —  Tacti* 
Tactical,  tak'tik,  tak'ti-kal,  a.    Perta 
ing  to  tactics.— Tactically,  tak'ti-kal 
adv.    According  to  tactics.— Tacticia 
tak-tish'an,  n.    One  versed  in  tactics. 

Tactile,  tak'til,  a.  [Fr.  tactile,  from  , 
tactilis,  from  tango,  to  touch.  Tac 
Capable  of  being  touched  or  felt;  tan  gib 
pertaining  to  the  sense  of  touch.— Ta 
tion.t  tak'shon,  n.  [L.  tactio.]  The  act 
touching;  touch.— Tactual,  tak'tu-al, 
Pertaining  to  the  sense  of  touch;  consisti' 
in  or  derived  from  touch. 

Tadpole,  tad'pol,  n.  [Equivalent  to  toe 
poll,  that  is  toad  with  a  big  poll  or  hea 
The  young  of  the  frog  or  allied  animal 
its  first  state  from  the  spawn. 

Tael,  tal,  n.  In  China,  a  denomination 
silver  money  now  equal  to  about  3s.  sterlii 
also,  a  weight  of  11  oz. 

Ta'en,  tan.  Poetical  contraction  of  Tab. 

Taenia,  te'ni-a,  n.  [L.  taenia,  from  ( 
tainia,  a  fillet  or  ribbon.]  The  tape-wor 
arch,  the  fillet  or  band  which  separates  t 
Doric  frieze  from  the  architrave:  surg 
ligature.— Taenioid,  te'ni-oid,  a.  Ribbo 
shaped;  resembling  or  belonging  to  t 
tape-worm. 

Taflferel,  n.    Taffrail. 

Taffeta,  Taffety,  taf'e-ta,  taf'e-ti, «.  [. 
taffetas,  It.  taffeta,  from  Per.  tdftah,  j 
of  verb  tdftan,  to  weave.]  A  generic  na' 
for  plain  silk,  shot-silk,  glace\  and  cert:; 
others;  also  applied  to  mixed  fabrics  of  i 
and  wool. 

Taffrail,  Taflferel,  taf'ral,  taf'e-rel, 
[D.  tafereel,  a  panel,  a  picture,  dim.  of  taj 
a  table,  a  picture,  from  L.  tabula,  a  tat 
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The  flying-squirrel 
tcegel,  tozgl,  a  tail  = 


i  .]    Wait,  the  rail  over  the  heads  ol 
in  timbers;  originally  the  upper  flat 

i  ■  ihip  .';  stein 
^K,  uf '\,».    [XV.  David.]  A  Welshman. 

Taflu.  I:i  0  a<  "    [Fr. from  Malay.]  Avariety 

i  distilled  from  molaa 

T»g.  tt\(i.  n.    (Same  as  Sw.  tagg,  a  point; 

tak*  |     A  metallic  point  to  the 

i  ■  string;  anything  hanging  loosely 

lied  or  affixed  to  another;  the  end  or 

(ford  of  an  aotor'a  speech;  something 

mim  and  paltry,  as  the  rabble  [Slink.);  a 

sheep  of  the  fast  year,      r.t.      taggitl, 

i  o  tit  with  a  tan'  or  point;  to  fit 

•iniu;  to  another;    to  tack  or  join.— 

ragger,  tag'er,  >i.     One  who  tags.     Tag- 

lel,  tag  let.  ».    A  little  tag— Tag-rag,  n. 

The  lowest  elass  of  people;  the  rabble. 

Taullu.  tal'ya,  n.    [lt.|   A  set  of  pulleys  in 

1  block  and  another  set  in  a  movable 

used  in  combination. 

fftgllacotlan,   tal'i-a-kd"shi-an.    Talia- 

\  s\ 

I'nulioiii,  tal-yo'ne,  n.  An  overcoat;  so 
il  from  a  celebrated  Italian  family  of 
-ional  dancers. 

lauiiaii,  tag'u-an,  n, 
of  India. 

Tail,  till,  n.    [A.Sax. 

IoaL  tag],  L.G.  and  Sw.  tagel,  O.H.G.  zagal, 

ally  hair,  as  seen  from  Goth.   ta<jl, 

That  part  of  an  animal  which  con- 

of  the  projecting  termination  of  the 

spinal  column,    and  terminates   its  body 

behind;   the  hinder  or  inferior  part  of  a 

thing,  as  opposed  to  the  head;   auy  long 

terminal  appendage  or  anything  resembling 

or  suggesting  the  tail  of  an  animal;  the 

other  side  of  a  coin  from  that  which  bears 

the  head;  the«reverse;  aviation,  the  after 

'  part  of  an  air-craft,  usually  carrying  con- 

1  trolling  organs,  e.g.  rudders,  elevators,  fins. 

'  —To  turn,  tail,  to  run  away;  to  shirk  au 
encounter.— v.i.  To  follow,  ditoop,  or  hang 
like  a  tail.— Tail-board,  n.  The  movable 
board  at  the  hinder  end  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 
—Tail-dive,  n.  A  dive  or  sudden  descent 
in  the  air  with  an  aeroplane,  the  tail  part 
of  it  being  foremost.— Tail-drain,  n.    A 

i  drain  receiving  the  water  that  runs  out  of 
the  other  drains  of  a  field.— Tailed,  tald, 
a.  Having  a  tail  of  this  or  that  kind.— 
Tail-end,  n.  The  latter  end;  the  termin- 
ation.—Tailless,  talTes,  a.  Having  no 
tail.— Tail -piece,  n.  A  piece  forming  a 
tail;  an  end  piece;  an  appendage;  a  small 
picture  or  ornamental  design  at  the  end  of 

i  a  chapter  or  section  in  a  book;  the  piece  at 
the  lower  end  of  instruments  of  the  violin 
kind  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. — 
Tail-race,  n.  The  water  which  runs  from 
the  mill  after  it  has  produced  the  motion 
of  the  wheel. — Tall-skid,  n.  Aviation, 
alighting  gear  near  the  tail  of  an  aeroplane, 
arranged  to  slide  along  the  ground. — Tail- 
slide,  n.  The  movement  of  an  aeroplane 
rearwardly  as  a  result  of  an  attempted  angle 
of  climb  too  steep  for  the  power  of  the 
'engine  to  maintain.— Tail- water,  n.  The 
water  flowing  off  by  the  tail-race. 
rail,  tal,  n.  fFr.  tattle,  a  cutting,  from 
tattler,  to  cut.  Tailor.]  Law,  limitation; 
abridgment. — Estate  tail,  or  estate  in  tail, 
an  entailed  estate  or  estate  limited  to 
certain  heirs. 

bailor,  ta'ler,  n.  [Fr.  tailleur,  from  tailler, 
to  cut,  from  L.L.  taliare,  taleare,  to  cut, 
from  L.  talea,  a  rod,  slip,  cutting  (seen  also 
in  detail,  entail,  retail,  tally).]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  chiefly 
men  s  outer  clothing,  as  coats,  vests,  trou- 
sers, &c. — v.i.  To  practise  making  men's 
slothes.— Tailor-bird,  n.  AnEastlndian 
bird  of  the  warbler  family,  so  called  because 
it  constructs  its  nest  by  sewing  leaves  to- 
gether, using  the  bill  as  a  needle  and  a 
fibre  as  thread.—  Tailor-made,  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  special  style  of  female  outdoor 
iress.— Tailoress,  taTer-es,  n.  A  female 
who  makes  garments  for  men. 
ailzio,  Tailyle,  tal'yi,  n.  and  v.t.  [Fr. 
'ailler,  to  cut  off.  Tailor.]  Scots  law,  an 
Jntail;  to  entail. 
•lint,  tant,  v.t.    [O.Fr.  taindre,  pp.  taint; 


(Mod  Im     tiimlir,  trial),    from    I      tfaMTt,  to 

wet  or  moisten;  w  lnn.  ,  ,  inntim  , 

tint  \    To  Imbue  or  Impregnate  irith  some- 

nozioua  <n  pol 
oorrui  on;  to  sully 

or  pollute      it     i\.  b<  i infected  o 

rupted;  to  be  affected  with  incipient  putre 
t.ii  in hi     ii.  Something  that  infects  or  oon- 

taininutes;    inleetion;    0 ption;    a 

■  bl  mish  on  reputation.  Taint  lees, 
tant'les.  (i  Tree  from  taint  or  Infection; 
pure.  Tatntlessly ,  tantles  to.adv. With 
out  taint     Taint-worm,  n,  A.  worm  that 

taints;  a  destructive  parasitic  WOI  m. 

Talplng,  taping,  n.    [Chinese,  fori  p*tng, 
great  peaoe.]    <>ne  wiu>  took  part  In  the 

Chinese  Rebellion  of  1850  64 

Take,  tak,  v.t,  -prat,  took',  pnr.  taking]  pp. 
taken,    [From  toei  and  O.bw.  taka,  Sw. 

toga,  Dan.  tag*,  to  (aUe,  to  seize,  &c;  same 
root  as  L.  tango,  tactum,  to  touch  (wh< 
tangible,  toot,  ha)  Tackle  is  akin.]  I 
ceive  or  accept;  correlative  to  give,  and 
opposed  to  refuse  or  reject;  to  lay  hold  of; 
tn  seize;  to  grasp  (took  him  by  the  throat); 
to  lay  hold  of  and  remove ;  to  carry  off ;  to 
abstract  (to  take  one's  goods);  to  catch  sud- 
denly; toentrap;  tocircumveut;  to  surprise; 
to  make  prisoner  of;  to  capture;  to  obtain 
possession  of  by  arms  (to  take  a  town);  to 
captivate,  attract,  allure;  to  understand  or 
comprehend;  to  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ; 
to  feel  concerning  (take  an  act  amiss);  to 
look  upon  as;  to  suppose,  regard,  consider 
(htakc  this  to  be  right);  to  avail  one's  self 
of;  to  employ;  to  use  (precaution,  advice, 
&c);  to  require  or  render  necessary  (the  jour- 
ney takes  a  week);  not  to  let  slip;  to  choose 
and  make  one's  own;  to  select;  to  have  re- 
course to;  to  betake  one's  self  to  (to  take  a 
course,  shelter);  to  form  or  adopt  (a  resolu- 
tion, a  plan) ;  to  put  on;  to  assume  (to  take 
shape);  to  receive  and  swallow  (food,  medi- 
cine); to  copy;  to  draw  (a  portrait,  a  sketch); 
to  put  into  writing;  to  note  down;  to  fasten 
on,  attack,  or  assail,  as  by  a  blast,  a  disease 
or  the  like;  to  be  infected  or  seized  with 
(to  take  a  cold);  to  experience,  indulge,  feel 
(comfort,  pride);  to  bear  or  submit  to;  to 
put  up  with;  to  enter  into  possession  of  by 
renting  or  leasing;  to  conduct,  guide,  con- 
vey, carry  (to  take  one  home);  to  leap  over; 
to  clear;  to  place  one's  self  in;  to  occupy  (to 
take  a  seat).— To  take  aback,  to  surprise  or 
astonish;  to  confound. — To  take  advantage 
of,  to  use  any  advantage  or  benefit  offered 
by;  to  catch  or  seize  by  surprise  or  cunning. 
— To  take  aim,  to  aim. — To  take  air,  to  be 
divnlged  or  disclosed. — To  take  the  air,  to 
take  an  airing,  to  walk  or  drive  in  the  open 
air  for  refreshment. — To  take  arms,  or  take 
up  arms,  to  commence  war  or  hostilities. — 
To  take  breath,  to  stop  in  order  to  breathe 
or  rest  after  exertion. — To  take  care,  to  be 
watchful,  vigilant,  or  careful.— To  take  care 
of,  to  have  the  charge  of;  to  keep  watch 
over. — To  take  down,  to  remove  to  a  lower 
position;  hence,  to  humble;  to  abase;  to 
pull  to  pieces;  to  put  in  writing;  to  write 
down. — To  take  effect,  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect;  to  begin  to  act  or  come  into 
operation. — To  take  the  field,  to  commence 
the  operations  of  a  campaign. — To  take  fire, 
to  become  ignited  or  inflamed;  fig.  to  be- 
come excited,  as  with  anger  or  ilove. — To 
take  heart,  to  become  courageous  or  con- 
fident.— To  take  to  heart,  to  be  keenly  or 
deeply  affected  by;  to  feel  sensibly.— To 
take  heed,  to  be  careful  or  cautious. — To  take 
heed  to,  to  attend  to  with  care.— To  take  hold 
of,  to  seize;  to  grasp;  to  lay  hands  on. — To 
take  horse,  to  mount  and  ride. — To  take  in, 
to  admit  or  bring  into  one's  house;  to  en- 
compass or  embrace;  to  include;  to  com- 
prehend; to  draw  into  a  less  compass;  to 
contract;  to  furl,  as  a  sail;  to  receive  into 
the  mind;  to  admit  the  truth  of;  to  circum- 
vent; to  cheat.— To  take  in  hand,  to  under- 
take; to  attempt  to  execute.— To  take  in 
vain,  to  use  or  utter  unnecessarily,  care- 
lessly, or  profanely.— To  take  leave,  to  bid 
farewell;  to  depart;  to  permit  one's  self; 
to  use  a  certain  license  or  liberty.— To  take 
notice  of,  to  regard  or  observe  with  atten- 
tion; to  pay  some  attention  to;  to  make 
remarks  on;  to  mention. — To  take  oath,  to 
swear  judicially  or  with  solemnity.— To  take 


off,  to  llfi  from  tii«  surface,  oof 

Mil'-,  in  top  m  if  of;  U 

move   : 

imitni.  |  in.        /..  takto 

to  in-  me      l <<  take  out,  to 

re ve  from,  m  Ithin  01  from  a  numbei ;  to 

a  stain).     To  tak 

skill,  can-,  and  the  like     To  tal  ■ 

sol      /■  tak*  pari  u  UK, 
to  join  it  unite  iritb      /'..  takt  ok 
espouse  one'a  cau  <.,       To  takt 

■ 
mot ;  t.i  put  forthi  row;  to  bi 

firmly  fixed  or  i  /  ■  takt  lime, 

to  act  wit  hunt  haste  or  but  d  bo 

i  or  ei  oitemi  m ;  to  require  oj  ai 

sitate  a  portion  or  period  ol  timi 
thought,  to  be  solicitous  or  anxious     I 

p,  to  lift;  to 

.niitlii  i    left  oil    ill,  t,> 

a  narrative);  tooooupy,  engross,  oreni 

to  arrest  or  apprehend;  to  ohsrgt 
with  (a  friend's  cause,  a  qn 
upon;  to  adopt  (a  trade  or  OOCUpatiOl 
pay  and  receive  (a  bill  at  a  bank) 
direct  one's  course;  to  b<  take  one'l  Self:  to 
turn  in  some  direction;  to  suit  the  public 
taste;  to  please;  to  have  the  intended  effect; 
to  catch  hold;  to  admit  of  being  made  ■ 
portrait  of.— To  take  after,  to  learn  to  follow; 
to  imitate;  to  resemble. — To  take  from,  to 
derogate  or  detract  from.— To  take  on,  to  be 
violently  affected;  to  grieve;  to  fret.  (Coll<«t  ) 
—  To  take  to,  to  become  fond  of;  to  resort 
to. — To  take  up  with,  to  dwell  with;  to  asso- 
ciate with. — n.  The  quantity  of  anything 
taken;  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  at  one 
haul  or  upon  one  cruise.— Taker,  ta'ker, 
n.  One  that  takes;  one  who  catches;  a 
captor.— Taking,  ta'king,  p.  and  a.  Allur- 
ing; engaging—  n.  A  seizing;  agitation  or 
distress  of  mind.— Takingly,  ta'king-li, 
adv.    In  a  taking  or  attractive  manner. 

Talapoin,  tal'a-poin,  n.  A  Siamese  bonze 
or  priest  of.Buddha. 

Talbot,  ta^bot,  n.  [From the  Talbot  family, 
who  bear  the  figure  of  a  dog  in  their  coat  of 
arms.]  A  kind  of  houndwithabroadmouth, 
deep  chops,  large  pendulous  ears,  and  usu- 
ally pure  white. 

Talbotype,  tad'ho-tlp,  n.  [Inventor's name, 
W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  1839.]  A  photographic 
process. 

Talc,  talk,  n.  [Fr.  talc,  Sp.  and  Pg.  talco, 
from  Ar.  talq,  talc]  A  magnesian  lami- 
nated mineral,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of 
a  shining  lustre,  translucent,  and  usually 
white,  apple -green,  or  yellow,  differing 
from  mica  in  being  flexible  but  not  elas- 
tic. French-chalk.— Talcky,  Taleosc. 
TalCOUS,  tal'ki,  tal'kos,  tal'kus,  a.  Like 
talc;  consisting  of  talc;  containing  talc— 
Talc-scllist,  n.  A  schistose  foliated  rock 
consisting ofquartz  and  talc. —Talc-State, 
n.  A  slaty  rock  consisting  of  talc  and  quartz 
in  laminae. 

Tale,  tal,  n.  [A.Sax.  talu,  speech,  number; 
Icel.  tal,  tala,  a  speech,  a  number;  Dan.  tal, 
number,  tale,  talk,  to  talk;  D.  tal,  number, 
taal,  speech;  G.  zahl,  number;  akin  tell.] 
An  oral  relation;  apiece  of  information;  a 
narrative  of  events  that  have  really  hap- 
pened or  are  imagined  to  have  happened; 
a  short  story,  true  or  fictitious;  a  number 
or  quantity  reckoned,  estimated,  or  set 
down;  especially  a  reckoning  by  counting 
or  numbering.— Tale-bearer,  n.  A  per- 
son who  tells  tales  likely  to  breed  mischief; 
one  who  carries  stories  and  makes  mischief 
by  his  officiousness.— Tale-bearing.  »• 
The  act  of  spreading  stories  officiously; 
communication  of  secrets  maliciously.— 
Tale-teller,  n.  One  who  tells  tales  or 
stories;  a  tale-bearer. 

Talesalla,  tal-e-galTa,  n.  The  native  name 
of  the  brush-turkey. 

Talent,  tal'ent,  n.  [Fr.  talent,  L.  talentum, 
from  Gr.  talanton,  a  thing  weighed,  a  talent, 
from  root  tal,  akin  to  Skr.  fid.  to  lift  up,  L. 
tollo,  to  lift,  O.E.  and  Sc.  thole,  to  surfer.] 
An  ancient  weight  and  denomination  of 
money;  the  Attic  talent  as  a  weight  being 
about  56  lb.;  as  a  denomination  of  silver 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     9,  go;     j.iob;     n.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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money  £243,  16s.j  thfl  Hebrew  talent  as  a 
weight  equal  to  93.-J  lb.;  M  a  denomination 
of  silver,  variously  estimated  at.  from    £340 

to  £3%;  a  gift.,  endowment,  or  Faculty  (a 
talent  for  muniory);  mental  endowments  or 
oapaoities  of  a  superior  kind;  general  mental 
power,  llu  the  lattor  senses  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptural  parable  of  tlio 
talents,  Mat.  xxv.J  . '.  Syn.  under  (ii: mi  s. 
Talented,  tal'ent-ed,  a.  Furnished  with 
talents  or  great  mental  powers. 
Tales,  tales,  n.pl.  [L.  talis,  such,  of  like 
sort,  pi.  tales.]  Law,  suitahle  persons  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  court,  and  from  whom 
certain  may  be  selected  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  required  number  of  jurors. — 
To  pray  a  tales,  to  pray  that  the  number  of 
jurymen  may  be  thus  completed. 

Taliaeotiail,  tal'i-a-ko"shi-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Taliacotius  or  Tagliacozzi,  an 
Italian  anatomist.— Taliacotian  operation. 
Same  as  Rhinoplastic  operation. 

Talloil,  tali-on,  n.  [Fr.  talion,  L.  talio, 
from  talis,  such.]  The  law  of  retaliation, 
according  to  which  the  punishment  inflicted 
is  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  injury, 
as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c. 

Talipat,  Tallput,  tal'i-pat,  tal'i-put,  n. 
[Singhalese  name.]  A  palm  of  India, 
Ceylon,  &c,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  covering  houses,  making  umbrellas, 
fans,  as  a  substitute  for  writing  paper,  &c. 

Talipes,  tal'i-pes,  n.  [L.  talus,  ankle,  pes, 
foot.]    The  disease  called  Club-foot. 

Talisman,  tal'is-man,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. 
talisman,  from  Ar.  telsaman,  pi.  of  telsam, 
a  magical  figure,  from  Byzantine  Gr.  telesma, 
incantation,  from  Gr.  teleo,  to  accomplish, 
from  telos,  an  end.]  A  charm  consisting 
of  a  magical  figure  cut  or  engraved  on 
stone  or  metal,  and  supposed  to  preserve 
the  bearer  from  injury,  disease,  or  sudden 
death;  hence,  something  that  produces 
extraordinary  effects;  an  amulet;  a  charm. 
— Talismanic,  Tallsmanical,  tal-is- 
man'ik,  tal-is-man'i-kal,  a.  Having  the 
properties  of  a  talisman ;  preservative  against 
evils;  magical. 

Talk,  t&k,  v.i.  [A  word  related  to  tale,  tell, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  hark  to  hear, 
smirk  to  smile,  and  walk  to  well,  wallow.] 
To  utter  words;  to  speak;  to  converse 
familiarly;  to  hold  converse;  to  prate;  to 
confer;  to  reason. — To  talk  to,  to  remon- 
strate with;  to  reprove  gently.  .".  Syn. 
under  Speak. — v.t.  To  use  as  a  means  of 
conversation  or  communication  (to  talk 
French  or  German);  to  speak;  to  utter  (to 
talk  nonsense);  to  have  a  certain  effect  on 
by  talking;  to  talk  one  down— to  silence  one 
with  incessant  talk;  to  talk  one  out  of=  to 
dissuade  one  from,  as  a  plan,  project,  &c; 
to  talk  one  over  —  to  gain  one  over  by  per- 
suasion.— To  talk  over,  to  talk  about;  to 
discuss.  —  n.  Familiar  conversation ;  dis- 
course; report;  rumour;  subject  of  dis- 
course; a  discussion.— Talkative,  ta'ka- 
tiv,  a.  Apt  to  engage  in  conversation; 
freely  communicative;  chatty.  (A  hybrid 
word,  E.  with  Latin  termination,  like  starva- 
tion.)—Talkatively,  ta'ka-tiv-li,  adv.  In 
a  talkative  manner.  —  Talkativeness, 
ta'ka-tiv-nes,  n  —  Talker,  ta/ker,  n.  One 
who  talks;  a  loquacious  person;  a  prattler. 
—Talking,  ta'king,  a.  Given  to  talk; 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Tall,  tal,  a.  [From  W.  tal,  tall,  towering.] 
High  in  stature;  long  and  comparatively 
slender:  said  of  upright  things;  having 
height,  great  or  small  (how  tall  is  he?); 
great;  excellent;  remarkable;  extravagant; 
bombastic  (in  these  latter  senses  now  only 
Amer.  colloq.)— Tallness,  tal'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  tall. 

Tallage,  Talliage,  tal'aj,  tal'i -aj,  n. 
[From  Fr.  tattler,  to  cut.  Tailor.]  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  subsidies  or  taxes 
of  various  kinds. 

Tallow,  tal'o,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.,  Sw.,  and 
G.  talq,  Icel.  tdlq,  D.  talk,  tallow;  comp. 
Goth,  tnlgus,  firm.]  The  harder  and  less 
fusible  fat  of  animals  melted  and  separated 
from  the  fibrous  or  membranous  matter; 
also  a  fat  obtained  from  some  plants. — v.t. 
To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow.— Tallow- 
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emidle,  n.  A  candle  made  of  tallow.— 
Tallow-cllUIMllei',  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation in  to  make,  or  to  make  anil  sell, 
tallow  candles.    Tal  low -cliaiidlcr.Y,  it. 

The  business  or  premises  Of  a  tallow-cliand- 
ler. —Tal lower,  tal'6-er,  n.  A  tallow- 
chandler.-  Tallowy,  tal'o-i,  a.  Greasy; 
having  the  qualities  of  tallow. 

Tallow-tree,  n.  A  tree  yielding  vegetable 
tallow,  especially  a  Chinese  tree,  now  grown 
in  India  and  America. 

Tally,  tal'i,  n.  [Fr.  tattle,  a  tally,  a  cutting, 
from  tattler,  to  cut.  Tailor.]  A  piece  of 
wood  on  which  notches  or  scores  are  cut, 
as  marks  of  number,  often  split  into  two 
parts  so  that  each  part  oontaiued  one  half 
of  every  notch:  formerly  used  so  as  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  receipts  and 
records;  anything  made  to  suit  or  corre- 
spond to  another;  a  label  of  wood  or  metal 
used  in  gardens,  &c,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  plant  with  which  it  is  connected. — v.t. — 
tallied,  tallying.  To  make  to  correspond. — 
v.i.  To  correspond;  to  agree  exactly  (your 
information  tallies  with  mine). — Tallin-, 
tal'i-er,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  tally.— Tally- 
man, tal'i-man,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a 
tally-trade ;  one  who  keeps  a  tally  or  account. 
—Tally-shop,  n.  A  shop  at  which  goods 
are  sold  on  the  tally-system.  —  Tally- 
system,  Tally-trade,  n.  A  system  of 
dealing  in  some  large  towns,  by  which 
shopkeepers  furnish  articles  on  credit,  the 
stipulated  price  to  be  paid  by  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments. 

Tally  Ho,  tal'i  ho",  interj.  and  n.  The 
huntsman's  cry  to  urge  on  his  hounds. 

Talmnd,  tal'mud,  n.  [Chal.  talmttd,  in- 
struction.] The  body  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
and  canonical  laws,  traditions,  and  explan- 
ations, or  the  book  that  contains  them. — 
Talmndic,  Talmudical,  tal-mud'ik, 
tal-mud'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud; 
contained  in  the  Talmud.— Talmudist, 
tal'mud-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 
— Talmndistlc,  tal-mud-is'tik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Talmud;  Talmudic. 

Talon,  tal 'on,  n.  [Fr.  talon,  the  heel,  from  L. 
talus,  the  heel.]    The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Talookdar,  ta-luk'dar,  n.  In  India,  a 
native  acting  as  the  head  of  a  revenue  de- 
partment (talook)  under  a  superior;  a  petty 
zemindar. 

Talus,  talus,  n.  [L.  talus,  the  ankle.]  Anat. 
the  ankle  bone  or  joint;  arch,  the  slope  or 
inclination  of  any  work;  geol.  a  sloping  heap 
of  broken  rocks  and  stones  at  the  foot  of 
any  cliff  or  rocky  declivity. 

Tamable,  Tamableness.  UnderTAME. 

Tamandna,  ta-man'du-a,  n.  A  species  of 
ant-eater. 

Tamarack,  tam'a-rak,  n.  The  black  or 
American  larch;  hackmatack. 

Tamarin,  tam'a-rin,  n.  [Native  name  in 
Cayenne.]  A  species  of  very  small  South 
American  monkeys. 

Tamarind,  tam'a-rind,  n.  [It.  and  Sp. 
tamarindo,  Fr.  tamarin,  from  Ar.  tamr- 
hindi,  from  tamr,  fruit,  date,  and  hindi, 
Indian.]  A  tropical  leguminous  tree,  and 
also  its  seed-pods,  the  preserved  pulp  of 
which  is  imported  into  European  countries, 
and  frequently  employed  in  medicine,  in 
fevers,  &c. 

Tamarisk,  tam'a-risk.'n.  [L.  tamariscus.] 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging 
to  Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  them 
yielding  'manna'. 

Tambour,  tam'bor,  n.  [Fr.  tambour,  a 
drum,  a  tabour.  Tabour.]  A  drum;  arch. 
the  naked  part  of  Corinthian  and  Composite 
capitals,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
drum;  the  circular  vertical  part  both  below 
and  above  a  cupola;  a  cylindrical  stone  as  in 
the  shaft  of  a  column;  a  circular  frame  on 
which  silk  or  other  stuff  is  stretched  to  be 
embroidered. — v.t.  and  i.  To  embroider 
with  a  tambour;  to  work  on  a  tambour 
frame. —  Tambourine,  tam-bu-ren',  n. 
[Fr.  tambourin,  from  tambour.]  A  musical 
instrument  formed  of  a  hoop,  over  which 
parchment  is  stretched  like  one  end  of  a 
drum,  and  having  small  pieces  of  metal 
called  jingles  inserted  in  the  hoop. 
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Tame,   tain,   a.    |A.Hax.  tarn,  tamo      i> 
Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Goth,  tarn,  icel,  tamr,  < 
zahm,  lame;    same  root  as  in   I,    domo,  t 
subdue,  1/0 min us,  a  lord;  Hkr.  dam,  !■ 
due.     Damk  I     Having  lost  its  nal  iv< 
ness    and    shyness  ;     accUBtomed    to    mar 

domesticated    (a    tame  deer);    wanting  1 
spirit;  submissive;  spiritless;  un animate* 
without  liveliness  or  interest;  insipid,  flu] 
flat  (a  tame  poem,   tame  scenery);    Ii 
cold;  .harmless  or  ineffectual  {Shu!.  1 
tamed,  taming.    To  make  tame;  ton 
from  a  wild  to  a  domestic  state;  to  subdui 
to  crush;    to  depress.  —  I  nin:il»len<  . 
Tameableiiess,   ta'ma  bl  m 
quality  of  being  tamable.      I  uilialillll  1 
Taiiicahlllty,    ta-ma-bil'i-ti,    n.     < 
bility  of  being  tamed;  tamableness. -T« 
mable,  Tameable,  ta'ma-bl,  a.    1 
ble  of  being  tamed  or  subdued;  capable  , 
being  reclaimed  from  a  wild  or  savage  si  at 
—  Tameless,   tam'les,  a.     Incapablr  , 
being  tamed;   untamable. —  I  'unifies* 
Iiess,  tam'les-nes,  n.    The  stale  01 
ity  of  being  tameless;   untamablen' 
Tamely,  tam'li,  adv.    In  a  tame  ma 
submissively;  meanly;   servilely;   iiisipiill 
— Tamcness,  tam'nes,  n.    The  quality  < 
being  tame;  domestication;  want  of  spin 
or  liveliness;  dulness;  flatness.— Tallin 
ta'mer,  n.    One  who  tames. 

Tamil,  tam'il,  n.  One  of  a  race  of  men  ii 
habiting  Southern  India,  and  belonging  t 
the  Dravidian  stock;  a  Dravidian  languaj. 
spoken  in  India.— Tamilian,  ta-mil'i-ai 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tamils  or  their  lai 
guage. 

Tamine,  Tamlny,  tam'in,  tam'i-ni,  1 
[Fr.  dtamine,  from  L.  stamen,  a  threai 
Stamen.]  A  strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  1 
cloth;  a  thin  woollen  or  worsted  stuff  high 
glazed. 

Tamis,  Tammy,  tam'i,  n.  [Fr.  tami 
from  D.  terns,  A.Sax.  temes,  a  sieve.]  . 
sieve;  a  scarce. 

Tammany,  tam'a-ni,  n.  [American  Del; 
ware  chief.] — Tammany  Hall,  the  hea< 
centre  of  the  Democratic  party  in  N< 
York,  associated  with  political  corruptioi 
exposed  in  1871. 

Tarn  o'  Slianter,  tam-o-shant'er.  [Bun 
character.]  A  loosely-woven  round  woolk 
cap  worn  by  both  sexes. 

Tamp,  tamp,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  tamponne 
akin  to  tampion.]  To  ram  tight  with  toui,' 
clay  or  other  substance,  as  a  hole  bow 
for  blasting,  after  the  charge  is  lodged.-' 
Tamper,  tam'per,  n.  One  who  tamp 
an  instrument  used  in  tamping.—  Tail! 
ping,  tam'ping,  n.  The  operation  of  fillii 
tight  a  blast-hole  above  the  charge;  tl 
operation  of  stopping  with  clay  the  issni 
of  a  blast-furnace;  the  material  used  fc 
these  purposes. 

Tamper,  tam'per,  v.i.  [A  form  of  temper 
To  meddle  or  interfere;  to  try  little  exper 
ments;  to  meddle  so  as  to  alter  by  corru] 
tion  or  adulteration;  to  influence  to  wan 
a  certain  course  by  secret  and  unfair  mean 
generally  followed  by  with  (to  tamper  wit 
a  document,  a  witness,  &c.).— Tamperei 
tam'per-er,  n.    One  who  tampers. 

Tampion,  tam'pi-on,  n.  [From  Fr.  tampon 
a  nasalized  form  from  tapon,  a  bung,  froi 
D.  tap  =  E.  tap,  a  plug.  Tap.]  The  stopp< 
of  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  ordnance; 
tompion ;  a  plug. 

Tam-tam,  tam'tam,«.  [Hind., from soun 
of  drum.]  A  kind  of  natfve  drum  used  i 
the  East  Indies;  a  Chinese  gong. 

Tan,  tan,  v.t.— tanned,  tanning.  [Fr.  tanne, 
to  tan,  from  tan,  oak  bark,  from  Armoi 
tann,  oak;  akin  tawny.]  To  convert  int 
leather,  as  animal  skins,  by  steeping  thei 
in  an  infusion  of  oak  or  some  other  barl 
by  which  they  are  rendered  firm,  durabL 
and  in  some  degree  impervious  to  wate 
to  make  brown  by  exposure  to  the  rays  1 
the  sun;  to  make  sunburnt;  to  beat,  floi 
or  thrash  (colloq.).—  v.i.  To  become  tanne 
(leather  tans  easily) ;  to  become  tan-coloure 
or  sun-burnt.  —  n.  The  bark  of  the  oal 
willow,  or  other  trees,  as  broken  by  a  mil 
and  used  for  tanning;  a  yellowish-brow 
colour  like  that  of  tan.— a.  Of  the  colour  c 
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tan:  resembling  tan;  tawny-  Tan-halls, 
The  spent  bark  <>t  the  tanner's  yard 

prevol   in'"  balls  or  lumps  mill    used    for 

I'll Ii-I>«'«l.   u.     Ih  it    a  biirk   lnil  or 

Tailliallle,    Ian  :i  lil,   (i.     (  'apahle 

nig    (aim.  d        Tannage,    tan  aj.    n. 

1  »<- 1  :l  1 1 .  >i  i  ot   tanning       iaillirl'.  Inn' 

jer.i-  One  whoso  occupation  Is  to  tan  hides. 

lanmrv    tan  ci  i.    n.      A    place  where 

rial  ions..t  tanning  are  carried  on;  the 

i  process  of  tanning.     Taillinte,  tan'- 

A    salt   of  tannic  avid,     Tannic, 

k,   .1       Applied   to  an  neid  existing   in 

,oftkt  Kail  nuts,  &c,  and   forming  the  efti- 

Joient  substance  in  tanning  leather.-  I  an- 

II 1 11 .  tan  in,  n.     Tannic  acid.     Tanning, 

j^Hng,  "■     The  operation  and  ait  of  eon 

i-    aw  hides  and  skins  of  animals  into 

er.    a    brown  colour   prodneed  on   the 

hy  the  sun.     Tnil-|lif,  Tail-vat,  w. 

i k i'ii  vat  in  which  hides  are  laid  in  tan; 

.  bed.    Tan-yard,  ».     A  yard  or 

ioolosure  where  the  tanning  of  leather  is 

.nned  on. 

iiangcr,  tan'a-jer,  u.    [Altered  from  Bra- 

iiiiwiira.]  A  genus  of  tropical  Anieri- 

.  mis  of  the  finch  family,  remarkable 

lot  their  bright  colours. 

andem,  tandem,  adv.     [L.,  at  length, 

is,  after  sonic  tiim;  the  English  sense 

a  pun  or  joke.]    With  two  horses  har- 

d  singly  one  before  the  other  (to  drive 

m).—n.  A  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 

essed  one  before  the  other;  a  cycle  for 

two  persons,  one  before  the  other. 

'ang,  tang,  n.    [Imitative  of  a  sound,  like 

toang,    metaphorically    transferred    to    a 

strong  taste.]     A  twang  or  sharp  sound 

Shak);  a  taste  or  flavour;  characteristic 

davour,  quality,  or  property;  a  smack  or 

;aste.— v.i.  To  ring;  to  twang. 

ang,  tang,  n.    [A  modification  of  tongue, 

•)T  allied  to  tongs.]    A  projecting  part  of 

in  object  which  is  inserted  into  and  so 

secured  to  another;   the  part  of  a  table- 

mife  or  tool  which  tits  into  the  handle ; 

;he  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

angcnt,  tan'jent,  n.  [L.  tangens,  tan- 
itutis,  ppr.  of  L.  tango,  factum,  to  touch 
whence  also  contact,  tact,  tangible,  taint, 
ax,  task,  &c;  stem  also  in  contagion).] 
'irom.  a  straight  line  which  touches  a 
circle  or  curve,  and  which  being  produced 
loes  not  cut  it;  trigon.  in  a  right-angled 
;riangle,  the  tangent  of  an  acute  angle 
=  opposite  side  -r  adjacent  side. — To  go  or 
1y  off  at  a  tanqent,  fig.  to  break  off  suddenly 
Vom  one  line  of  action,  train  of  thought, 
)r  the  like,  and  go  on  to  something  else. — 
j».  Touching;  forming  a  tangent.— Tan- 
;ence,  Tangency,  tan'jens,  tan'jen-si, 
i.  State  of  being  tangent;  a  contact  or 
ouching.—  Tangential,  tan-jen'shal,  a. 
^ertaining  to  a  tangent;  in  the  direction 
)f  a  tangent. — Tangential  force,  force  acting 
)n  a  body  at  its  surface,  in  a  line  which 
xraches  or  lies  in  the  surface.— Tniigen- 
lially,  tan-jen'shal-li,  adv.  In  the  direc- 
;ion  of  a  tangent. 

angerine,  tan'jer-en,  n.    [Tangier.]   A 
mail  orange  grown  at  Tangier. 
angbin,  tan'gin,  n.    A  vegetable  poison 
ormerly  employed  in  Madagascar  as  an 
irdeal. 

angible,  tan'ji-bl,  a,  [Fr.  tangible,  L. 
angibilis,  from  tango,  to  touch.  Tangent.] 
Capable  of  .being  touched  or  grasped;  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch ;  capable  of  being 
>ossessed  or  realized;  real;  actual;  evident 
tangible  proofs).  —  Tangibility,  Tan- 
tibleness,  tan-ji-bil'i-ti,  tan ' ji-bl-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  tangible,  or  percep- 
ible  to  the  touch.— Tangibly,  tan'ji-bli, 
idv.  So  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
angle,  tang'gl,  v.t.  —  tangled,  tangling. 
Allied  to  Icel.  thongull,  thang,  Dan.  and 
*.  tang,  tangle,  sea- weed;  hence  entangle.] 
lo  knit  together  confusedly;  to  interweave 
•r  interlace  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  unravel; 
o  entangle  or  entrap;  to  involve;  to  com- 
ilicate.  —  n.  A  knot  of  threads  or  other 
hings  confusedly  interwoven ;  a  perplexity 
>r  embarrassment ;  a  name  given  to  some 
pecies  of  sea-weed.— Tangly,  tang'gli,  a. 
tnotted;  intertwined;  intricate;  covered 
nth  sea-weed  or  tangle. 
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Taillnl.  tan'ist,  It,     [Ir.  and  QmL  tnnaistr, 

from  ton,  n  region.]  An  eleotlre  prlnoe  or 
sovereign  among  the  anolenl  Irish.    Tnn- 

tatrj .  i. in  lit  1 1,  u.  An  1 1 1  b  ou  'lom  of 
deseiiit,  aooordine  t.>  whloh  the  tantsl  or 
prlnoe  was  Axed  by  sleotlon,  I  be  >  U 

succession  not  lying  i"  the  individual,  but 
in  the  family  to  winch  he  belonged. 

Tank,   tangk.   n.     |  For  .stank,   from  O.Fr. 

utanc  (Ft.  itamg)t  >sp-  mtmiqur,  from   I,. 

sttuinuiii,  a  pond  OT  pool.  S'l'AON  A  NT.  |  A 
Cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size  to  contain 
Liquids:  a  reservoir;  a  pond  for  storing 
water  in  India;  milil.  an  armoured  car 
with  caterpillar  wheels,  protected  by  guns 

tired  from  inside,  used  forclearinK  trend,,  ,., 
destruction  of  iron  barbed  wire,  .Vc.  Tank 
ear,  it.  A  railway  car  or  wagon  carrying 
a  large  tank  for  petroleum.  —  Tank- 
worin,  n.  A  nematode  worm  abounding 
in  the  mud  in  tanks  in  India. 
Tankard,  tang'kard,  n.  [O.Fr.  tanquart, 
tnn<innnt,  O.D.  tanckaerd,  a  tankard.)  A 
rather  large  drinking  vessel,  with  a  cover, 
usually  made  of  metal;  a  pitcher. 

Tanner,  Tannery,  Tannic,  Tannin, 

&c.    Under  Tan. 

Tanrcc,  tan'rek,  n.    Tenreo. 

Tansy,  tan'zi,  n.  [Fr.  tanaisie,  O.Fr.  tan- 
axie,  tansy,  from  Gr.  athanasia,  immor- 
tality —  because  the  dried  flowers  retain 
their  natural  appearance.]  The  popular 
name  of  a  strongly-scented  perennial  herb 
with  much -divided  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  formerly  in  repute  as  a  tonic  and 
anthelmintic;  a  dish  made  of  eggs,  cream, 
sugar,  the  juice  of  herbs,  &c. 

initial  )l<-     Under  Tantalum. 

Tantalize,  tan'taliz,  v.t.— tantalized,  tan- 
talizing. [From  Tantalus,  a  mythical  king 
of  Lydia  or  Phrygia,  who  for  divulging  the 
secrets  of  his  father  Zeus  was  condemned 
to  stand  in  water,  which  receded  from 
him  whenever  he  stooped  to  drink,  while 
branches  loaded  with  fruit,  which  always 
eluded  his  grasp,  hung  over  his  head.]  To 
tease  or  torment  by  presenting  something 
desirable  to  the  view,  but  continually  frus- 
trating the  expectations  by  keeping  it  out 
of  reach;  to  excite  by  expectations  or  fears 
which  will  not  be  realized.— Tan  fa  1  Ism.  j 
tan'tal-izm,  n.  Tantalization.  —  inula- 
lization,  tan'ta-H-za,"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
tantalizing;  the  torment  of  expectations 
frustrated.— Tantalizer,  tan'ta-li-zer,  n. 
One  that  tantalizes.— Tantalizing,  tan'- 
ta-h-zing,  p.  and  a.  Teasing  or  tormenting 
by  presenting  something  unattainable. — 
Tantalizingly,  tan'ta-11-zing-li,  adv.  In 
a  tantalizing  manner. 

Tantalum,  tan'ta-lum,  n.  [Named  from 
the  tantalizing  difficulties  in  analysing  the 
ore.]  A  rare  metallic  element  obtained  as 
a  black  powder  from  several  minerals.— 
Tantalite,  tan'ta-lit,  n.  An  ore  of  tan- 
talum. 

Tantalus,  tan'ta-lus,  n.  A  stand  for  spirit 
bottles  which  is  provided  with  a  lock,  and 
so  constructed  that,  whilst  the  bottles  are 
plainly  visible,  their  contents  cannot  be  got 
at  without  unlocking  the  stand. 

Tantamount,  tan'ta-mount,  a.  [Fr.  tant, 
L.  tantus,  so  much,  and  E.  amount.]  Equiv- 
alent, as  in  value,  force,  effect,  or  signifi- 
cation. 

Tantivy,  tan-tiv'i,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
note  of  a  hunting  horn.]  A  rapid,  violent 
gallop,  especially  in  hunting ;  in  politics,  a 
high  Tory. 

Tantra,  tan'tra,  n.  [Skr.]  A  division,  sec- 
tion, or  chapter  of  certain  Sanskrit  sacred 
works. —Tantrisni,  tan'trizm,  n.  The 
doctrine  of  the  tantras. 

Tantrum,  tan'trum,  n.  [Prov.E.  tantum, 
from  W.  tant,  a  gust  of  passion,  a  whim.] 
A  burst  of  ill-humour;  a  display  of  temper; 
an  ill-natured  caprice:  used  chiefly  in 
plural. 

Taoism,  Taonism,  ta'o-izm,  t'a'6-izm,  n. 
[Chinese  tao,  way  or  path.]  A  Chinese  re- 
ligion, non-theistic,  teaching  a  pure  moral- 
ity, but  associated  with  belief  in  magic,  &c. 

Tap,  tap,  v.t.— tapped,  tapping.    [From  Fr. 


TAQUA-NUT 

I'tprr,    to   tap,   tnpr,   a  tup;    from    rVoi  <:. 

tapp,  a  blow.  <;    tappen.  to  grope;    loel 

i,  to  tan;  Imital  ire  of  sound,  iiki 
To  strike  w\\  i.  i  omething  i  mall 

with    a   \. 

v.i.  To  sti 

blow;  a  Blight  blow  with  a  small  thing 

Tai»,  tap,  n.   lA.Sax   tmppa     LG   fapps. 

I)    and  Dan.  tap,   lot  1    taj         I  fen,  m 

tap,  a  lam  ■  i  akin  ttji.  top,  tipple,  tan 
&c.)  A  pipe  or  hole  through  whloh  liquor 
is  drawn  fromaoask;  a  plug  to  stop  a  hole 
inacask;  asplgot;  the  liquor  itself  [eolloq.y. 
a  tap  house  or  taproom,  main,  a  small  tool 
for  forming  threads  in  drilli  d  hol<  ■  i  t. 
[Same as L.Q.  and  i>  tappen,  [eeLsvndSw, 
toppa,  <■'   zaii/iii  |    To  pv  to  let 

out  a  fluid  (to  on,  i  caak);  to  treat  In  any 
analogous  way  for  the  purpose  ol  drawing 
something  from  (to  tap  telegraph  win 
Ta|»-llOIIS<',  n.  A  house  where  llquOTS 
are  retailed.  Tapping,  taping,  v 
surgical  operation  of  lcttiiiK  out  a  fluid  by 
perforation,  as  in  dropsy,  i  a|i-rooni,  n. 
A  room  where  beer  is  served  from  the  tap; 
a  common  room  for  drinking  in  a  tavi  rn. 
—Tap-root,  n.  The  main  root  of  a  plant, 
long  and  tapering,  and  penetrating  tin- 
earth  downwards.— Tapster,  tap'ster,  v. 
A  person  employed  in  a  tavern,  &c,  to  tap 
or  draw  ale  or  other  liquor. 

Tape,  tap,  n.  [A. Sax.  txppe,  a  fillet;  akin 
to  tapestry,  tippet.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band; 
a  narrow  woven  band  of  cotton  or  linen, 
used  for  strings  and  the  like.— TapHHin, 
tap'izm,  n.  Same  as  Red-tapery.— Tape- 
line,  Tape-measure,  n.  A  tape  painted 
to  give  it  firmness  and  marked  with  inches, 
&c,  used  in  measuring.— Tape-worm,  n. 
The  name  of  certain  internal  parasites  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  flattened  joints  or 
segments,  found  in  the  intestines  of  warm- 
blooded vertebrates. 

Taper,  ta'per,  n.  [A.Sax.  tapor,  taper,  a 
taper,  from  Ir.  tapar,  W.  tampr,  a  taper; 
comp.  Skr.  tap,  to  burn.]  A  small  candle; 
a  long  wick  coated  with  wax  or  other  suit- 
able material;  a  small  light;  tapering  form; 
gradual  diminution  of  thickness  in  an  elon- 
gated object.  —  a.  Long  and  regularly  be- 
coming slenderer  toward  the  point;  becom- 
ing small  toward  one  end  {taper  fingers). — 
v.i.  To  become  gradually  slenderer  or  less 
in  diameter;  to  diminish;  to  grow  gradually 
less.— v.t.  To  cause  to  taper.— Tapering, 
ta'per-ing,  a.  Becoming  regularly  smaller 
in  diameter  toward  one  end;  gradually 
diminishing  toward  a  point.— Tapering- 
ly,  ta'per-ing-li,  adv. 

Tapestry,  tap'es-tri,  n.  [Fr.  tapisserie,  tap- 
estry, from  tapis,  tapestry,  a  carpet,  from 
L.  tapes,  tapete,  from  Gr.  tapes,  tapStos,  a 
carpet,  a  rug.]  A  kind  of  woven  hangings 
of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched  with  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  figures  of  men, 
animals,  landscapes,  &c,  andformerly  much 
used  for  covering  the  walls  and  furniture  of 
apartments,  churches,  &c. — v.t.— tapestried, 
tapestrying.  To  adorn  with  tapestry  or  as 
if  with  tapestry. 

Taplireneliyina,  taf-ren'ki-ma,  n.  [Gr. 
taphros,  a  pit,  and  enchyma,  infusion,  tis- 
sue.]   Bot.  bothrenchyma. 

Tapioea,  tap-i-olia,  n.  [Native  American 
name.]  A  farinaceous  substance  prepared 
from  cassava  meal,  which,  while  moist  or 
damp,  has  been  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  it  on  hot  plates. 

Tapir,  ta'pir,  n.  [From  the  native  Brazilian 
name.]  A  South  American  hoofed  animal 
allied  both  to  the  hog  and  to  the  rhinoceros, 
with  a  nose  resembling  a  small  proboscis. — 
Tapiroid,  ta'pi-roid,  a.  Like  or  allied  to 
the  tapir  family. 

Tapis,  ta-pe,  n.  [Fr.,  tapestry.]  Carpeting 
or  tapestry,  formerly  used  to  cover  the 
table  in  a  council  chamber;  hence,  to  be  on 
or  upon  the  tapis,  to  be  under  consideration, 
or  on  the  table. 

Tappet,  tap'et,  n.  [A  dim.  from  tap,  to 
strike  gently.]  A  small  lever  connected 
with  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine;  a  small  cam. 

Tapster,    Under  Tap. 

Taqna-nnt,  tak'wa,  n.    The  ivory  nut. 


cb,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin?;     th,  then;  th,  th'm;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Tar,  tiir,  n.  I  A.S;ix.  ton',  tero.  tar-D.  teer, 
[eel  tjaro,  (>  thetr.  tar;  allied  to  trte.]  A 
thick, dark .coloured  viacnd  produol  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic 

substances  and  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pine  ox  Hi',  OOal,  shale,  &c,  used  lor  coating 
and  preserving  timber  and  iron,  for  Im- 
pregnating shins'  ropes  and  cordage,  &c; 
a  sailor,  contraction  of  tarpaulin  (which 
see)  (Macauhuj,  H.,  chap,  h).— v. t.— tarred, 
tarring.  To  smear  with  tar.  —  To  tar 
and  /<ather  a  person,  to  pour  heated  tar 
over  him  and  then  cover  with  feathers,  as 
is  sometimes  done  by  mobs  to  obnoxious 
persons.— Tar-water,  n.  A  cold  infusion 
of  tar,  formerly  a  celebrated  remedy  for 
many  chronic  affections,  especially  of  the 
lungs;  the  ammoniacal  water  obtained  by 
condensation  in  gas  manufacture. — Tarry, 
tar'i,  a.  Consisting  of  tar,  or  like  tar;  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  tar;  smeared 
with  tar. 

Tara  fern,  ta'ra,  n.  A  New  Zealand 
bracken  fern  witli  an  edible  rhizome. 

Tarantass,  tar-an-tas',  n.  A  covered  Rus- 
sian carriage  without  springs. 

Tarantula,  ta-ran'tu-la,  n.  [It.  tarantola, 
from  L.  Tarentum,  now  Taranto,  in  the 
south  of  Italy.]  A  kind  of  spider  found  in 
southern  Italy,  the  bite  of  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  and  to 
cause  the  disease  tarantism ;  the  dance 
tarantella.— Tarantella,  tar-an-tel'la,  n. 
[It.]  A  swift,  whirling  Italian  dance  in 
six-eight  measure;  the  music  for  the  dance. 
— Tarantism,  ta-ran'tizm,  n.  [It.  taran- 
tismo.]  A  fabulous  dancing  disease,  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  tarantula;  a  disease 
resembling  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Taraxacum,  ta-rak'sa-kum,  n.  [From  Ar. 
or  Per.  tarashagiin,  taraxacum.]  Dande- 
lion or  its  roots  as  used  medicinally. 

Tarboosh,  Tarbouche,  tar'bosh,  n.  [Ar. 
name.]  A  red  woollen  skull-cap  worn  by 
the  Egyptians,  Turks,  and  Arabs;  a  fez. 

Tardenoisian,  tard-nwa'zi-an,  a.  [From 
Fbre-en-Tardenois,  France.]  A  term  indi- 
cating a  stage  of  human  culture  interme- 
diate between  the  Azilian  and  the  Magle- 
rnosian,  in  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  Palaeolithic  to  the  Neolithic  age. 

Tardigrade,  t'ar'di-grad,  a.  [L.  tardus, 
slow,  gradus,  step.]  Slow-paced;  moving 
or  stepping  slowly;  pertaining  to  the  tar- 
digrades.— n.  One  of  a  family  of  edentate 
mammals  comprising  the  sloths. 

Tardy,  t'ar'di,  a.  [Fr.  tardif,  tardy,  as  if 
from  a  form  tardivus,  from  L.  tardus,  slow 
(seen  in  retard).]  Moving  with  a  slow  pace 
or  motion;  slow;  late;  dilatory;  not  up  to 
time;  reluctant.— Tardily,  tar'di-li,  adv. 
In  a  tardy  manner;  with  slow  pace;  slowly. 
—Tardiness,  t'ar'di-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tardy;  slowness;  dilatori- 
ness;  unwillingness;  reluctance. 

Tare,  tar,  n.  [Probably  from  provincial 
tare,  brisk,  eager;  comp.  quick-grass.]  A 
name  of  different  species  of  leguminous 
plants,  called  also  vetch. 

Tare,  tar,  n.  [Fr.  tare,  from  Sp.  tara,  from 
Ar.  tarha,  waste,  tare.]  Com.  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  weight  of  the  package  contain- 
ing them. 

Tare,  tar,  a  pret.  of  tear. 

Tare  11 1  ula,  ta-ren'tu-la,  n.  Same  as  Tar- 
antula. 

Target,  t'ar'get,  n.  [A  dim.  from  O.Fr. 
targue,  targe,  from  O.H.G.  zarga,  G.  zarge, 
a  frame,  border,  &c]  A  shield  or  buckler 
of  a  small  kind,  circular  in  form ;  the  mark 
set  up  to  be  aimed  at  in  archery,  musketry, 
or  artillery  practice  and  the  like.— Tar- 
geted, tar'get-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
target.— Targeteer,  Targetier,  tar-get- 
er',  n.  One  armed  with  a  target. — Targe, 
tarj,  n.    A  target  or  shield.    (Poetical.) 

Targum,  tar'gum,  n.  [Chal.  taraum,  inter- 
pretation, from  targem,  to  interpret;  akin 
dragoman.]  A  translation  or  paraphrase 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Aramaic 
or  Chaldee  language,  made  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  when  Hebrew  began  to 
die  out  as  the  popular  language.  —  Tar- 


giimist,  tiir'Kiim-iHt,  n.    Tl 
Targum;  one  versed  In  theTa 


The  writer  of  a 
arguxot. 

Tariff*,  tar'if,  w.   [Fr.  tarif,  Sp.  tarifa,  from 

tiie  Ar.  tarif,  explanation(  Information,  a 

list  of  fees  to  be  paid,  from  'ara/a,  to  In- 
form.] A  list  of  goods  with  tho  duties  OX 
customs  to  be  paid  for  the  same,  either 
on  importation  or  exportation;  a  table  or 
scale  of  charges  generally  (a  hotel  tariff). 

Tarlatan,  tar'la-tan,  n.  [Milanese  tarlan- 
titinia,  linsey-woolsey.]  A  thin  cotton  stuff 
resembling  gauze,  used  in  ladies'  dresses. 

Tarn,  tarn,  n.  [Icel.  tj6rn,Sw.  tarn,  a  tarn.] 
A  small  mountain  lake  or  pool,  especially 
one  which  has  no  visible  feeders. 

Tarnish,  tar'nish,  v.t.  [Fr.  ternir,  ppr.  ter- 
nissant,  from  O.H.G.  tarnjan,  to  conceal; 
akin  to  A.Sax.  demon,  Sc.  dern,  to  hide.] 
To  diminish  or  destroy  the  lustre  of;  to  soil 
or  sully;  to  cast  a  stain  or  disgrace  upon. — 
v.i.  To  lose  lustre;  to  become  dull.— n.  A 
spot;  a  blot;  soiled  state.— Tarnisher, 
tar'nish-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  tar- 
nishes. 

Taro,  ta'ro,  71.  [Native  name.]  A  plant  of 
the  arum  family,  cultivated  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  the  sake  of  its  esculent  root. 

Tarpan,  tiir'pan,  n.  The  wild  horse  of 
Tartary. 

Tarpaulin,  Tarpanling,  tar-pa'lin, 
tar-pa/ling,  n.  [Tar,  and  old  pauling,  a 
covering  for  a  cart  or  wagon,  equivalent  to 
palling,  from  pall,  a  cover.]  Tarred  canvas 
used  to  cover  the  hatchways,  &c,  on  ship- 
board, and  to  protect  agricultural  produce, 
goods,  &c,  from  the  weather;  a  sailor's  hat 
covered  with  painted  or  tarred  cloth. 

Tarpeian,  tar-pe'an,  a.  [L.  Tarpeius.]  Of 
the  hill-side  or  rock  from  which  in  early 
Rome  criminals  were  cast  down. 

Tarpon,  Tarpum,  t'ar'pon,  t'ar'pum,  n. 
[Origin  unknown.]  A  fine  large  sea-fish 
of  the  Southern  United  States  and  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  herring  family, 
and  giving  excellent  sport  to  the  angler. 

Tarrace,  Tarrass,  tar'as,  n.    [G.  tarrass, 

from  Fr.  terrasse,  earthwork,  from  terre,  L. 

terra,  earth.]    A  kind  of  plaster  or  cement; 

trass. 
Tarradiddle,  ta-ra-did'l,  n.    A  slight  lie, 

fib,  equivocation. 
Tarragon,  tar'a-gon,  n.    [Sp.  taragona,  It. 

targone,  from  L.  draco,  a  dragon.]    A  plant 

used  for  perfuming  vinegar. 

Tarry,  tar'i,  v.i.— tarried,  tarrying.  [From 
A.Sax.  tergan,  tyrgan,  to  torment,  to  tease, 
hence  to  tire,  to  delay=D.  tergen,  G.  zergen, 
to  provoke;  akin  tire.]  To  stay;  to  abide; 
to  remain  behind;  to  wait;  to  put  off  going 
or  coming;  to  delay;  to  linger.— v.t.  To 
wait  for. 

Tarry,  tar'i,  a.    Under  Tar. 

Tarsia,  tar'si-a,  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  Italian 
mosaic  woodwork  or  marquetry. 

Tarsler,  tar'si-er,  n.  [Fr.  tarsier,  from  the 
length  of  its  tarsus.]  A  nocturnal  animal 
of  the  lemur  family  inhabiting  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Tarsometatarsus,  tar'so-met-a-tar"sus, 
n.    Ornith.  same  as  Tarsus. 

Tarsus,  tar'sus,  n.  pi.  Tarsi,  tar'sT.  [Gr. 
tarsos,  the  flat  part  of  the  foot.]  Anat. 
that  part  of  the  lower  limb  which  in  man 
is  known  as  the  ankle;  also  the  thin  carti- 
lage at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids;  entom.  the 
last  segment  of  the  legs;  ornith.  that  part 
of  the  leg  (or  properly  the  foot)  of  birds 
which  extends  from  the  toes  to  the  first 
joint  above;  the  shank. — Tarsal,  tar'sal, 
a.    Pertaining  to  the  tarsus. 

Tart,  fart,  a.  [A.Sax.  teart,  acid,  sharp, 
from  stem  of  teran,  to  tear.]  Sharp  to  the 
taste;  acidulous;  snappish  in  words;  severe. 
— Tartish,  tar'tish,  a.  Somewhat  tart.— 
Tartly,  tart'li,  adv.  In  a  tart  manner; 
sharply.— Tartness,  tart'nes,  n.  Acidity; 
sharpness;  asperity. 

Tart,  tart,  n.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  Sp.  torta, 
tarta,  It.  torta,  a  tart,  from  L.  tortus,  ppr. 
of  torqueo,  to  twist,  lit.  a  piece  of  pastry  in 
a  twisted  form;  comp.  a  roll,  from  being 
rolled.  Torture.]  A  piece  of  pastry,  con- 


sisting of  fruit  baked  and  inclosed  in  parte. 
Tartlet,  tartlet,  n.    A  small  1 

TartAll,  tiir'tan,  n.  [Fr.  tartane,  It.,  8p., 
and  Pg.  tartanw,  <<i  Eastern  origin.]  A 
\<  1  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
single  mast  bearing  a  large  lateen  sail, 

with  a  bowsprit  and  fore  sail. 

Tartan,  tiir'tan,  n.  |Fr.  tiretaine,  tirtaine, 
linsey-woolsey;  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
species  of  cloth,  checkered  or  cross  barred' 
in  various  colours.— a.  Consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling tartan. 

Tartar,  titr'tar,  n.    [Fr.  tartre,  It.  and  8p. 
tartaro,   L.L.   tartarum,   the  hard  deposit' 
in    wine    casks;    perhaps    from  Ar.  durd, 
sediment,  dregs.]    A  hard  pink  or  red  crust 
deposited  from  wines  not  completely  fer 
mented,  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid 
potassium,  also  called  argol;  also,  a  coi 
tion  which  sometimes  forms  on  the  teeth 
— Cream  of  tartar,  purified  tartar.— Salt  <>j 
tartar,  carbonate   of   potassium  obt; 
by  calcining  cream  of  tartar.— Tartar  en 
a  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  potassium! 
and  antimony,  used  as  an  emetic,  pur- 
diaphoretic,  sedative,  &c. — Tartar  (out 
tar-ta're-us,  a.     Consisting  of  tartar;   n 
sembling  tartar.— Tartaric,  tar-tar'ik,  a 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tai  I 
Tartaric  acid,  the  acid  of  tartar  existing  n 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  but  principally  ii 
cream  of  tartar,  used  in  calico-printin 
in  medicine,  &c.  —  Tartarize,  tar'i 
v.t. — tartarized,  tartarizing.  To  impm 
with  tartar;  to  refine  by  means  of  the 
of  tartar.— Tartarous,  tar'tar-us,  a.  Con 
sisting  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  quali 
ties.  —  Tartrate,  tar'trat,  n.    A  salt  ol 
tartaric  acid. 

Tartar,  tar'tar,  n.  [A  corruption  of  tin 
native  name  Tatar.]  A  native  of  Tartary 
a  very  irascible  or  rigorous  person;  as  ap 
plied  to  a  woman,  a  shrew;  a  vixen.  —  T< 
catch  a  tartar,  to  assail  a  person  who  pi 
too  strong  for  the  assailant. — a.  Pertainii .. 
to  the  Tartars.— Tartaric,  tar-tar'ik,  a 
Pertaining  to  Tartary. 

Tartarean,  Tartareous.    Under  Tar 

TARUS. 

Tartarus,  tar'ta-rus,  n.  [Gr.  Tartaro.?. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  name 
for  the  lower  world  or  infernal  regions 
hell.— Tartarean,  Tartareous, tarta' 
re-an,  tar-ta're-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tar- 
tarus; infernal. 

Tartlet.    Under  Tart,  n. 

Tartly,  Tartness.    Under  Tart,  a. 

Tartuffe,  tar-tof,  n.  [Fr.]  Religious  hypo- 
crite or  impostor,  from  the  character  in 
Moliere's  play  of  the  name. 

Tasco,  taslio,  n.  A  sort  of  clay  for  making 
melting-pots. 

Tasimeter,  ta-zim'et-er,  n.  TGr.  tasis,  a 
stretching,  from  teino,  to  stretch,  and  me- 
tron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Edison  for  measuring  extremely  slight 
variations  of  pressure,  temperature,  mois- 
ture, &c,  by  variations  produced  in  the 
force  of  an  electric  current.— Tasimetric, 
taz-i-met'rik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tasi- 
meter. 

Task,  task,  n.  [O.Fr.  tasque,  tasche,  (Fr. 
tdche),  a  task,  from  L.L.  tasca,  by  meta- 
thesis from  taxa  (=  tacsa),  from  L.  taxo,  to 

'  tax.  Tax.]  A  labour  or  work  imposed 
by  another;  a  piece  of  work  to  be  donej 
what  duty  or  necessity  imposes;  a  lesson 
to  be  learned;  a  portion  of  study  imposed 
by  a  teacher;  an  undertaking;  burdensome' 
employment;  toil.— To  take  to  task,  to  re-j 
prove;  to  reprimand. —  v.t.  To  impose  a 
task  upon;  to  oppress  with  severe  labour.— 
Tasker,  tas'ker,  n.  One  that  imposes  a 
task. —Task-master,  n.  One  who  im- 
poses a  task;  one  who  assigns  tasks  tc 
others.— Task-work,  n.  Work  imposed 
or  performed  as  a  task. 

Tasmanian,  tas-ma'ni-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Tasmania.— Tasmanian  devil,  the  dasy- 
ure.— Tasmcnian  wolf,  a  carnivorous  mar- 
supial of  Tasmania  of  nocturnal  habits  and 
very  destructive  to  sheep.— n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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Ta*s,  Tasse,  tas,  n.    [Fr.  toast,  a  oup.]    A 

OU]l. 

Tassel,  i  ;,.    [O.Fr.  tasael,  a  knob  or 

knot,  a  button,  from   I     taxillua,  a 
oube  or  dio,  ilim.  of  tulus,  a  die,  a  Binall 
bone.]     A    pendent  ornament,   consisting 
generally  of  a  roundish  mould  covered  with 
twisted    tbreads    01    silk,    wool,    &c,    and 
having  tbreads  banging  down  in  a  1 
anything  resembling  a  tassel,     v.i.  towelled, 
%tuelling.    To  put  Forth  a  tassel  or  flower, 
as  maize.       v.t.   To  adorn  with  tassels. 
Tassel  led.    tas'eld,    <(.      Furnished    or 
adorned  with  tassels. 

Taste,  last,  v.t.  —  tasted,  tasting.  [O.Fr. 
fasti  r  (Fr.  tater),  to  handle,  feel,  taste,  from 
hypothetical  taxitare,  freq.  of  L.  taxare, 
to  touch  repeatedly,  from  tango,  tactum. 
(0  touch  (whence  mef,  &c).  TANGENT.] 
To  try  by  the  tomb  of  the  tongue;  to  per 
oeive  the  relish  or  flavour  of;  to  try  by 
eating;  to  eat;  to  become  acquainted  with 
by  trial;  to  experience  (to  taste  death);  to 
partake  of  (to  taste  happiness).  —  v.i.  To 
eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial;  to  have 
a  smack  or  flavour;  to  have  a  particular 
relish  or  savour;  to  smack  or  savour  (it 
tastes  of  garlic) ;  to  have  experience  or 
enjoyment.— n.  The  act  of  tasting;  a  par- 
ticular sensation  excited  by  certain  bodies 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  palate,  &c., 
and  moistened  with  saliva;  the  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  this  by  means  of  special 
organs  in  the  mouth;  intellectual  relish 
or  discerumeut;  appreciation  and  liking; 
nice  perception;  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty,  proportion,  symmetry,  congruity, 
or  whatever  constitutes  excellence,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fine  arts  and  literature; 
discernment  of  what  is  fit  or  becoming; 
manner  or  style  as  tested  by  this  faculty; 
manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing 
(a  work  in  good  taste,  a  remark  in  bad 
taste);  a  small  portion  tasted;  a  small  bit. — 
Tastable,  tas'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
tasted;  savoury.— Tasteful,  tast'ful,  a. 
Having  much  flavour;  savoury;  possessing 
good  taste;  showing  or  produced  in  good 
1  taste.— Tastefully,  tast'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
,  tasteful  manner;  with  good  taste.— Tas  te- 
fnluess,  tast'ful- nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tasteful.  —  Tasteless, 
!  tast'les,'a.  Having  no  taste;  insipid;  having 
i  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  stale;  flat; 
!  void  of  good  taste;  showing  or  executed 
;  with  bad  taste.— Tastelessly,  tastles-li, 
adv.  In  a  tasteless  manner. — Tasteless- 
ness,  tastles-nes,  n.—  Taster,  tas'ter,  n. 
One  who  tastes;  oue  who  tests  food,  pro- 
visions, or  liquors  by  tasting  samples;  an 
!  instrument  by  which  something  is  tasted  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  quality.— Tastily, 
1  tfis'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  tasty  manner.— Tasty, 
, tas'ti,  a.  Palatable ;  good  to  the  taste ; 
'  tasteful;  showing  good  taste. 

Ta-ta,  ta'ta,  n.  and  interj.  A  familiar  form 
of  salutatiou  at  parting;  good-bye. 

Tatli,  tath,  n.  [Icel.  tath,  dung.]  The 
dung  left  on  land  where  live  stock  are  fed 
on  it. 

Patnu,  tat'6,  n.  The  giant  armadillo  of 
South  America. 

Tatter,  tat'er,  n.  [Icel.  toturr,  totturr, 
tatters,  rags;  akin  to  totter.]  A  rag  or 
a  part  torn  and  hanging  to  the  thing.— 
Tatterdemalion,  tat'er-de-ma"li-on,  n. 
[E.  tatter,  Fr.  de,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  maillon, 
long  clothes.]  A  ragged  fellow. — Tat- 
tered, tat'erd,  p.  and  a.  Rent  in  tatters; 
hanging  in  rags;  ragged. 

\attersalls.  tat'er-salz.  n.  [Tattersall, 
name  of  head  of  firm.]  The  head-quarters 
5f ■  the  turf  and  horse-racing  fraternity  in 
London. 

'attinsr,  tat'ing,  n.  A  kind  of  lace  woven 
)r  knitted  from  sewing-thread,  with  a 
somewhat  shuttle-shaped  implement;  the 
«:t  of  making  such  lace. 

'attle,  tafl,  v.i.— tattled,  tattling.  [Like 
litter,  an  imitative  word;  comp.  L.G.  tateln, 
>o  gabble;  G.  tattern,  to  prattle.]  To  prate; 
'<o  talk  idly;  to  use  many  words  with  little 
neaning;  to  tell  tales;  to  blab.— v.t.  To 
ltter  in  a  prating  way.—  n.  Idle  talk  or 
mat;  trifling  talk.  —  Tattler,  tatler,  n. 


One    who    tettlet,     Tattling,    tat/ling,  u. 

Qiveo   to   I'll''  to  tell  tal 

Tatlliiigl.i.  tut  JiiiK  li.  ado,    [n  ■  tattling 

in. tin 

Tattoo,  tat  to',  v.    [Formerly  taptoo,  from 

l>.  taptot,  tlir  tattoo     (ti/i,  a  tap  or 
and  for  (pron,  n   I  ■  to),  to,  being  pi  I 
the   signal    tor   the   closing   ol    aril 
houses. 1    A  beat  of  drum  and  bugle-oall 
at  1 0;:  lit.  giving  notice  io  soli  Hers  to  repair 
to  their  quarters,    D«vW§  tattoo,  an  Idle 
drumming  with  the  Bngen  upon  a  table, 
fco. 

TattOO,  tiittu',  v.t.  and  I,  [A  Polynesian 
word.]  To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the 
punctured  spots  with  a,  colouring  substance, 

forming  lines  and  figures  upon  the  body, 
Tattooer,  bat-ttVer,  v.    One  who  ta 
—Tattoo I ll |£,  tat-tb'ing,  n.     The  act  of 
one  who  tattoos;  the  design  produced  by  a 
tatta 

Tau  be,  toub  or  toub'e,  n.  [G.  taube,  pigeon.] 
A  German  form  of  aeroplane. 

Taught,  tat,  pret.  and  pp.  of  teach. 

Taunt,  taut,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tanter,  tenter,  to 
tempt,  to  provoke,  from  L.  tentare,  temp- 
tare,  to  try.  Tempt.]  To  reproach  with 
severe  or  insulting  words;  to  twit  scorn- 
fully or  insultingly ;  to  upbraid.  —  n.  A 
bitter  or  sarcastic  reproach;  insulting  in- 
vective.—Tau  liter,  tan'ter,  n.  One  who 
taunts. —  Tauntingly,  tan'tmg-li,  adv. 
In  a  taunting  manner;  insultingly. 

Taunt,  taut,  a.  [O.Fr.  tant,  L.  tantus,  so 
great.]  Naut.  unusually  high  or  tall:  said 
of  masts. 

Ta  urns,  ta/rus,  n.  [L.,  a  bull;  allied  to  E. 
steer  (an  ox).  Steer.]  The  Bull,  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  20th  April.— Tauri- 
forni,  ta/ri-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  bull.— Taurine,  ta/rln,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  bull. 

Taut,  tat,  a.  [A  form  of  tight  or  closely 
allied  to  it.]  Tight;  not  slack:  applied  to  a 
rope  or  sail.    Written  also  Taught. 

Tautochronous,  t&-tok'ron-us,  a.  [Gr. 
tautos,  the  same,  and  chronos,  time.]  Per- 
formed in  equal  times;  isochronous. 

Tan  tog,  t'a-tog',  n.  [The  plural  of  taut,  the 
Indian  name.]  A  fish  of  the  wrasse  family 
caught  on  the  New  England  coasts. 

Tautology,  ta-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  tautologia 
— tautos,  the  same,  and  logos,  word.]  A  use- 
less repetition  of  the  same  idea  or  meaning 
in  different  words;  needless  repetition. — 
Tautologic,  Tautological,  ta-to-loj'ik, 
ta-to-loj'i-kal,  a.  Involving  tautology;  re- 
peating the  same  thing.— Tautological- 
ly,  ta-to-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  tautological 
manner.— Tantologist,  ta-tol'o-jist,  n. 
One  who  uses  tautology.— Tautologize, 
ta-tol'o-jiz,  v.i. — tautologized,  tautologizing. 
To  repeat  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

Tantomerism,  ta-tom'er-izm,  n.  [Gr. 
tauto,  the  same,  meros,  part.]  Org.  chem. 
property  of  a  substance  which  in  its  reac- 
tions behaves  sometimes  like  one  of  two 
isomeric  forms,  sometimes  like  the  other. 

Tautoonsiau,  Tantousian,  ta-to-ou'- 
si-an,  ta-tou'si-an,  a.  [Gr.  tautos,  the  same, 
and  ousia,  being,  essence.]  Theol.  having 
absolutely  the  same  essence. 

Tantonhony,  ta-tof'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  tautos, 
the  same,  and  phone,  voice.]  Repetition  of 
the  same  sound. 

Tavern,  tav'ern,  n.  [Fr.  taverne,  Pr.,  Sp., 
and  It.  taverna,  from  L.  taberna,  a  shed, 
a  tavern,  from  root  of  tabula,  a  board. 
Table.]  A  public-house  where  food  and 
liquor  are  supplied,  and  other  accommo- 
dation for  the  guests  provided ;  an  inn. — 
Taverner,  tav'er-ner,  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  tavern. 

Taw,  ta,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  tawian,  to  prepare, 
to  taw=D.  touwen,  G.  zauen,  to  taw;  Goth. 
taujan,  to  do,  to  work.]  To  dress  with 
alum  and  other  matters  and  make  into 
white  leather  (as  distinguished  from  tan- 
ning), the  leather  being  used  for  gloves  and 
the  like.— Tawer,  ta'er,  n.  One  who  taws. 
— Tawery,  ta/er-i,  n.  A  place  where  skins 
are  tawed. 


Taw,  ta.,  11.     (Origin  unknown  |     A  marble 

to  be  playi  >l  wit  b;  ■  cam.  at  marbles. 

TllWdr.V  I  I  n  in    8t,    Audrey, 

held  in  1  hi  ;        i.,( ,  :,  arid  ■ 

•and  showy,  without  tai  te  o\  oh  , 
lessly     but    showily    ornamental 
Tawdrily,  ta/dri  ii.  ado,     in  s  tawdry 
manner.      TawdiineM,  ta/drl-n 

The  quality  ol  in  ing  tawdry. 

Tawer,  Tawery.    Under  Taw. 

Tawny,  ta'ni,  a  [O.Fr.  tani,  Fr.  taunt. 
tanned,  tawny,  pp.  of  tanner,  to  tan.    Tan.j 

Of    a    yellowish    dark    colour,    like    tl 

ta il,  or  persons  v  ! 

To   make   tawny;    to   tan.     Taw  illness, 

ta/ni-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  tawny. 
Tawse,  tax.,  v.   A  1<  athi  1  strap  with  which 

corporal  punishment  is  Inflicted  on  . 
children,  in  Scotland. 

Tax,  take,  n.  [Fr.  taxe,  from  taxer,  to  tax, 
from  L.  taxo,  taxare,  to  handle,  to  rate,  to 
censure,  from  stem  of  tango,  to  touch  (v>  1 
also  tangent,  task,  taste,  &c.).]  A  contribu- 
tion levied  by  authority  from  peo] 
defray  the  expenses  of  government  or  other 
public  services;  an  impost  or  duty  on  income 
or  property;  a  disagreeable  or  burdensome 
duty  or  charge;  an  exaction;  an  oppi. 
demand.— v.t.  To  impose  a  tax  on;  to  levy 
money  or  other  contributions  from;  to  load 
with  a  burden  or  burdens;  to  put  to  a 
certain  strain  (to  tax  one's  strength);  to 
censure;  to  accuse  or  charge  (to  tax  a  man 
with  perfidy);  law,  to  examine  and  allow 
or  disallow  the  items  of  charge  in.— Tax- 
ability, Taxablcness,  tak-sa-bil'i-ti, 
tak'sa-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  tax- 
able.—Taxable,  tak'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being'  or  liable  to  be  taxed.— Tax  ably, 
tak'sa-bli,  adv.  In  a  taxable  manner. — 
Taxation,  tak-sa'shon,  n.  [L.  taxatio, 
taxationis.]  The  act  of  laying  a  tax  or  of 
imposing  taxes  by  the  proper  authority; 
the  raising  of  revenue  required  for  public 
service  by  means  of  taxes;  the  aggregate 
of  taxes.  —  Tax-cart,  Taxed-cart,  n. 
A  light  spring-cart  upon  which  only  a  low 
rate  of  tax  is  charged.— Taxer,  tak'ser,  n. 
One  who  taxes.— Tax-free,  a.  Exempt 
from  taxation.— Tax-gatherer,  n.  A  col- 
lector of  taxes.— Taxi,  tak'si,  n.  A  taxi- 
cab. — v.i.  Aviation,  of  an  aeroplane,  to  ad- 
vance along  the  ground  with  the  engine 
running,  but  not  fast  enough  to  give  flying 
speed.  —  Taxicab,  tak'si-kab,  n.  A  cab 
with  a  taximeter.— Taximeter,  tak-sim'- 
e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  attached  to  a  cab 
to  show  distance  run  and  fare  due.  — 
Taxing-master,  n.  An  officer  of  a  law 
court  who  taxes  bills  of  costs,  and  allows 
or  disallows  charges.— Tax-payer,  n.  One 
who  pays  a  tax. 

Taxel,  tak'sel,  n.  The  North  American 
badger. 

Taxidermy,  tak'si-der-mi,  n.  [Gr.  taxis, 
an  arranging,  order,  derma,  skin.]  The  art 
of  treating  the  skins  of  animals  so  that 
they  retain  their  natural  appearance,  and 
also  of  stuffing  and  mounting  them.  — 
Taxidermic,  tak-si-der'mik,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  taxidermy.— Taxidermist,  tak'si- 
der-mist,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  taxidermy; 
one  who  stuffs  animals. 

Taxis,  tak'sis,  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  order.]  Order; 
surg.  the  replacement  of  parts  by  the  hand 
without  instruments. 

Taxology,  tak-sol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  order, 
and  logos,  a  discourse.]    Taxonomy. 

Taxonomy,  tak-son'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  taxis, 
order,  and  nomos,  law.]  That  department 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  principles  of  classification.  —  Taxo- 
nomic,  tak-so-nom'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
taxonomy;  classificatory. 

Tazza,  tat'za,  n.  [It,]  A  large  ornamental 
cup  or  vase  with  a  flat  or  shallow  top,  and 
having  a  foot  and  handles. 

Tchemozem,  cher'no-zem,  n.  [Rus.,  lit. 
black  earth. J  A  black  soil  of  extraordinary 
fertility  in  Southern  Russia,  covering  at 
least  100,000,000  acres  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Ural  Mountains. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.iob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  rTien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  ivhig;      zh,  azure. 
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Tcliudl,  cho'de,  n.pl.  A  name  applied  by 
the  KussKins  to  I  lie  Finnic  raceB  in  the 
DOrtb  wfst  of  Russia.— Tellurite,  cho'dik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tchudi  or  their  lan- 
guage. 

T-elot  li.  te'kloth,  n.  A  plain  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  for  tho  India  and  China 
market  :  so  called  from  a  largo  letter  T 
being  stamped  on  it. 

Ten,  to,  n.  [Fr.  the,  from  Chinese  tha,  the, 
trim,  tea.]  The  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  China,  Assam,  &c; 
the  plant  itself ;  a  decoction  or  infusion  of 
tea  leaves  in  boiling  water,  used  as  a  bever- 
age; any  similar  infusion  (chamomile  tea, 
&c);  the  evening  meal  at  which  tea  is 
usually  served. — Paraguay  tea.  Mate. — 
v.i.  To  take  tea.  (Colloq.)— v.t.  To  serve 
with  tea.  (Colloq.)  —  Tea-caddy,  re.  A 
small  box  for  holding  the  tea  used  in  a 
household.— Tea-cake,  n.  A  light  kind 
of  cake  eaten  with  tea.—  Tea-canister, 
re.  A  canister  or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept.— 
Tea-chest,  n.  A  slightly  formed  box, 
lined  with  thin  sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is 
sent  from  China.— Tea-cup,  w.  A  small 
cup  for  drinking  tea  from.— Tea-dealer, 
re.  One  who  deals  in  tea;  one  who  sells  tea 
by  retail.— Tea-garden,  n.  A  garden, 
generally  attached  to  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment, where  tea  is  served. — Tea-kettle, 
re.  A  portable  kettle  in  which  water  is 
boiled  for  making  tea.— Tea-pot,  re.  A 
vessel  with  a  spout  in  which  tea  is  infused, 
and  from  which  it  is  poured  into  tea-cups. 
— Tea-service,  re.  A  complete  set  of 
utensils  required  for  the  tea-table.— Tea- 
set,  n.  A  tea-service.— Tea-spoon,  re. 
A  small  spoon  used  in  drinking  tea.  — 
Tea-spooufiil,  re.  As  much  as  a  tea- 
spoon holds.— Tea-table,  n.  A  table  at 
which  tea  is  drunk.— Tea-taster,  «.  A 
person  employed  to  test  teas  by  tasting 
their  infusions.— Tea-things,  n.pl.  Tea- 
service.— Tea-tray,  re.  A  tray  for  a  tea- 
service.—  Tea-ni'ii,  re.  An  urn  for  supply- 
ing heated  water  for  tea. 

Teacll,  tech,  v.t.  —  pret.  and  pp.  taught. 
[From  A.  Sax.  taecan.  to  teach,  show,  com- 
mand; allied  to  tihan,  to  accuse;  Goth. 
teihan,  G.  zeigen,  to  point  out;  cog.  L.  dico, 
to  say  (whence  diction,  &c);  Gr.  deiknQmi, 
Skr.  die ,  to  point  out.  Token  is  akin.]  To 
impart  instruction  to;  to  guide  the  studies 
of;  to  instruct;  to  impart  the  knowledge  of ; 
to  instruct,  train,  or  give  skill  in  the  use, 
management,  or  handling  of;  to  let  be 
known;  to  tell;  to  show  how;  to  show. — 
v.i.  To  practise  giving  instruction;  to  per- 
form the  business  of  a  preceptor.— Teach- 
able, tech'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  taught; 
apt  to  learn;  docile.— Teachableness, 
tech'a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  teach- 
able; aptness  to  learn;  docility.— Teacher, 
tech'er,  re.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs; 
a  preceptor;  a  tutor;  a  preacher;  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.— Teaching,  tech'ing,  re.  The 
act  or  business  of  instructing;  instruction. 
— Teachless,  tech'les,  a.    Unteachable. 

Teagne,  teg,  re.  [Irish  name.]  A  rough 
Irishman. 

Teak,  tek,  re.  [Tamil  name.]  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  yielding  a  strong,  durable,  and  most 
valuable  timber. 

Teal,  tel,  re.  [Same  as  tel  or  tal  in  D.  teling, 
taling,  a  teal;  origin  doubtful.]  A  small 
and  beautiful  British  duck  which  frequents 
fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  also  the  name 
of  two  American  species. 

Team,  tem,  re.  [A.Sax.  tedm,  offspring,  a 
series,  a  row,  whence  tyman,  to  teem;  akin 
to  O.Fris.  tarn,  offspring;  D.  loom,  a  brood; 
from  same  stem  as  tow,  tug.]  A  flock  of 
young  animals,  especially  young  ducks;  a 
brood;  a  number  of  animals  in  a  line;  two 
or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  har- 
nessed together  for  drawing;  the  persons 
forming  one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  match,  or  the  like.  — Teamster, 
tem'ster,  re.  [Team  and  suffix  -ster.~]  One 
who  drives  a  team. 

Tear,  ter,  re.  [A.Sax.  tedr,  a  tear=Icel.  tdr, 
Dan.  taare,  G.  zahre,  Goth,  tager;  cognate 
Gr.    dakry,    O.L.    dacryma,    L.    lacryma, 


Ir.  dear,  W.  daiger,  Gael,  deur;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  bite.]    A  drop  of  the  limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  a  special  gland,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  eyes  or  flowing  from  them, 
especially  through  excessive  grief  or  joy; 
any  transparent  drop  of  fluid  matter;  also 
a  BOlld,  transparent  drop,  as  of  some  resitm. 
—Tear-drop.  n.     A  tear.  —  Tearful, 
tcr'ful,  a.    Abounding  with  tears;  shedding 
tears.— Tearless,  tor'les,  a.    Shedding, no 
tears.— Tear-shell,  ter-shel,  n.     A  shell 
containing  gases  that  cause  the  eyes  to  water 
profusely.  —  Tcair-stained,  a.     Marked 
with  tears;  having  traces  of  tears. 
Tear,  tar,  v.t.— pret.  tore  (formerly  tare), 
pp.  torn.    [A.Sax.  teran,  to  rend  =  Goth. 
(ga)tairan,  to  break;  G.  zehren,  D.  teren, 
Dan.  tare,  to  consume;  same  root  as  Gr. 
dero,  to  flay;  Skr.  dar,  to  split.     Tire  is 
akin.]    To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling; 
to  pull  apart  by  force;  to  form  fissures  or 
furrows   in  by  violence;    to  lacerate;    to 
wound;  to  divide  by  violent  measures;  to 
disturb,    excite,    or   disorganize   violently 
(torn  by  factions);  to  drag;  to  move  or  re- 
move by  pulling  or  violently;  to  cause  or 
make  by  rending  (to  tear  a  hole).— To  tear 
up,  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state  by  violeuce; 
to  rend  completely.— To  tear  the  hair,  to 
pull  it  in  a  violent  or  distracted  manner: 
often  as  a  sign  of  grief.— v.i.  To  be  rent 
or  torn ;   to  rage ;   to  act  with  turbulent 
violence.— n.  A  rent;  a  fissure.— Tear  and 
wear,  deterioration  by  long  or  frequent  use. 
— Tearer,   tar'er,  re.     One  who  tears.  — 
Tearing,  tar'ing,  p.  and  o.     Making  a 
great  noise  or  bustle;  raving;  clamorous 
(colloq.). 
Tease,  tez,  v.t.— teased,  teasing.     [A.Sax. 
taesan,  to  pluck,  to  tease = Dan.  tozse,  tozsse, 
to  tease  wool ;  D.  teezen,  to  pick,  to  tease ; 
akin  G.  zausen,  to  tug,  tear.    Teasel  is  from 
this,  and  touse,  tousy,  tussle,  are  allied.] 
To  pull  apart  the  adhering  fibres  of;  to 
comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax;  to  vex  with 
importunity;  to  annoy  or  irritate  by  petty 
requests  or  by  raillery.— Teasing,  tez'ing, 
a.    "Vexing;  irritating;  annoying. 
Teasel,  Teazel,  te'zel,  re.    [A.Sax.  taesl, 
teasel,  from  taesan,  to  tease.  Tease.]  The 
fuller's  thistle,  cultivated  for  its  heads  or 
burrs,  which  have  numerous  hooked  bracts, 
and  are  employed  to  raise  the  nap  of  wool- 
len cloths;  any  contrivance  similarly  used 
in  the  dressing  of  woollen  cloth.— v.t.    To 
subject  to  the  action  of  teasels.— Teaseler, 
te'zel-er,  re.    One  who  uses  the  teasel. 
Teat,  tet,  re.    [A.Sax.  tit,  titt,  a  teat  =  L.G. 
and  O.D.  titte,  G.  zitze,  Ir.  and  Gael,  did,  a 
teat.]   The  projecting  organ  through  which 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  breast  or  udder  of 
females;  a  nipple;  a  dug  of  a  beast;  a  pap. 
— Teated,  tet'ed,  a.    Having  teats. 
Tebeth,  teTjeth,  re.  [Heb.]  The  tenth  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year. 
Techily,  Techiness.    Under  Tachy. 
Technical,  tek'ni-kal,  a.     [L.  technicus, 
from  Gr.  technikos,  from  techne,  art.]    Per- 
taining to  the  mechanical  arts;  specially 
appertaining  to  an  art,  science,  profession, 
handicraft,  business,  or  the  like. — Tech- 
nic,  tek'nik,  re.    Method  of  manipulation 
in  any  art;  artistic  execution. — a.  Techni- 
cal. —  Technicality,    tek-ni-kal'i-ti,  re. 
The  character  of  being  technical;  a  tech- 
nical feature  or   peculiarity;   a  technical 
expression.  —  Technically,  tek'ni-kal-li, 
adv.     In  a  technical  manner.—  Techni- 
cal ness,  tek'ni-kal-nes,  re.    The  quality  of 
being  technical.— Technicist,  tek'ni-sist, 
n.    One  skilled  in  technics.— Technics, 
tek'niks,  n.sing.  or  pi.    The  arts  in  general; 
as  a  plural,  technical  terms  or  objects. — 
Technological,  tek-no-loj'i-kal,  a.    Per- 
taining to  technology.  — Technologist, 
tek-nol'o-jist,  re.    One  versed  in  technology. 
— Technology,  tek-nol'o-ji,  re.  [Gr.  techne. 
art,  and  logos,  discourse.]    That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  various 
industrial  arts;  the  science  or  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts. 
Techy,  Tetchy,  tech'i,  a.  [From  old  teche, 
tache,  a  blemish,  a  vice,  from  Fr.  tache,  a 
spot.]    Peevish;  fretful;  irritable;  testy.— 
Techily,  Tetchlly,  tech'i-li,  adv.    In  a 
techy  manner;   peevishly.  —  Tech iness, 


Tclchliiess,  tech'i-nes,  re.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  techy. 
Teetlbranchlate,   tek-ti-brang'kl-a< 

|l<.  tectus,  concealed  <>r  covered,  and  ! 
chiae,  gills.  |    A  term  designating 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs  having  the  Killn 
covered  or  partly  covered  by  tin   mantle, 
Tectonic,   tek-ton'ik,   a.    [Gr.   tektoni 
from  tekton,  tektonos, a  carpenter,  ;i  builder.] 
Pertaining  to  building  or  construction,  or, 
to  the  earth's  structure.— Teetonles,  tek 
ton'iks,  re.    The  art  of  constructing  with 
utility  as  well  as  taste. 
Tcctriccs,  tek'tri-Kez,  n.pl.  [From  L.  I 
tectum,  to  cover.]  Ornith.  the  feathers  which 
cover  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing;   Uu 
coverts. 

Ted,  ted,  v.t.— tedded,  tedding.    [From  U 
teddu,  to  spread  out.]    Agri.  to  spr<;i 
the  air  after  being  mown;    to  turn   and 
scatter  new-mowed  grassor  hay.— Tedder, 
ted'er,  re.    One  who  teds;   an  implement 
that  spreads  newly-mown  grass. 
Te  Denni,  te  dc'um,  re.    [From  the  first 
words,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  'We  praise  thee, 
O  God'.]   The  title  of  a  celebrated  hymn  of 
praise,   usually  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
familiar  from  its  translation  in  the  Book  0} 
Common  Prayer. 

Tedium,  te'di-um,  re.  [L.  tcedium,  from 
tozdet,  it  wearies.]  Irksomeness;  wearisome- 
ness.— Tedious,  ted'yus,  a.  [O.Fr.  tedieux, 
L.  tozdiosus.]  Involving  or  causing  tedium; 
tiresome  from  continuance  or  slowness ; 
wearisome;  monotonous.  —Tediously, 
ted'yus-li,  adv.  In  a  tedious  manner;  so  as 
to  weary.— Tedlousness,  ted'yus-nes,  v. 
The  quality  of  being  tedious;  wearisome- 
ness. 

Tee,  te,  n.  The  umbrella-shaped  structure 
as  a  termination  or  finial  crowning  the 
Buddhists'  topes  and  Hindu  pagodas. 
Tee,  te,  re.  [Icel.  tjd,  to  mark,  to  note.]  A 
point  of  aim  or  starting-point  in  certain 
games,  as  quoits,  curling,  and  golf;  more 
particularly,  the  little  heap  of  sand  on 
which  golfers  set  the  ball  for  the  first 
stroke  towards  each  hole.—  v.t.  To  set  the 
ball  in  this  position.— Teeing  ground, 
space  within  which  the  tee  must  be  made 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  sand-box. 
(Scotch.) 

Teel,  tel,  re.  [Indian  name.]  Indian  sesame. 
Teem,  tem,  v.i.— [A.Sax.  teman,  tyman,  to, 
produce.  Team.]  to  bring  forth  young; 
to  be  pregnant;  to  be  stocked  to  overflowing; 
to  be  prolific  or  abundantly  fertile.— v.t.  To 
produce;  to  bring  forth.— Teenier,  te'mer, 
re.    One  who  teems. 

Teen,  Tene,  ten,  re.  [A.Sax.  tedna,  injury, 
vexation.]  Grief;  sorrow. 
Teens,  tenz,  n.pl.  The  years  of  one's  age 
having  the  termination  -teen,  beginning  with 
thirteen  and  ending  with  nineteen,  during 
which  period  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  his  or 
her  teens. 

Teeth,  teth,  pi.  of  tooth—  Teethe,  teiH, 
v.i.    Under  Tooth. 

Teetotal,  te'to-tal,  a.  [Formed  by  redup- 
lication of  initial  letter  of  total,  for  the  sake, 
of  emphasis;  com  p.  tee-totum.]  Pertaining 
to  total  abstinence;  totally  abstaining  from 
intoxicants.— Tectotalism,  te'to-tal-izm, 
re.  The  principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers. 
—Teetotaller,  Teetotaler,  te'to-tal  er, 
'  re.  One  who  binds  himself  to  entire  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  liquors,  unless 
medically  prescribed;  a  total  abstainer. 
Tee-totum,  te-to'tum,  n.  [That  is  T-totum. 
totum  represented  by  T,  from  the  T  marked 
upon  it  and  standing  for  L.  totum,  the  whole/ 
the  whole  stakes  being  won  when  T  turns 
up;  comp.  teetotal.]  A  small  four-sided  toy 
of  the  top  kind,  made  to  spin  by  the  fingers, 
and  used  by  children  in  a  game  of  chance, 
the  result  depending  on  which  side  turns 
up. 

Teg,  teg,  re.  A  young  sheep;  a  tag. 
Tegmen,  Tegumen,  teg'men,  teg'u-men, 
re.  pi.  Tegmina,  Tegumina,  teg'mi-na, 
te-gu'mi-na.  [L.,  from  tego,  to  cover.J  A 
covering  or  tegument;  hot.  the  inner  skin 
which  covers  the  seed.— Tegmentum, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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Tegumeiitnm,  teg  men'tum, teg  0  men'- 
turn,    n    pi.   Tegmenta,   Tcguilieilttt, 

len'ta,     teg  u  liirn  ta        |  I.  ]      Hot.     I  lir 
eoat    w  1 1 ii-ll    covers    (lie    leal  I". 

deciduou    ii' 

Tegucxlii,  t  gek'sin,  n.  A  large  lizard  of 
I  and  Guiana. 

IVuular.  tl'^  "  ler.n.  [L.  tegvla,  a  tile,  from 
ttuu,  to  rover  |  Hesembling  a  tile;  consist- 
ing of  tiles.— Teunlalcri,  teg'u-la-teil.  a. 
Composed  of  plates  or  scales  overlapping 
like  tiles. 

Tegument,  teg'fl-ment,  n.  [L.  tegumen- 
turn,  from  tego,  to  cover.]  A  cover  or 
ring;  a  natural  covering,  as  of  an  ani- 
mal; an  integument.  -  Tegumeiltary, 
leg-u-men '  ta-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  tegu- 
ments. 

Tehee,  to  lie,  n.  A  laugh,  so  named  from 
the  sound.— v.i.—tehted,  teheeing.  To  laugh 
ood tempt uously;  to  titter. 

Tell.  Tell-lree,  tel,  n.  (Fr.  teil,  from  L. 
a  lime-tree. J    The  lime-tree. 

Teiiiri.  tend.  n.  [Icel.  tiiiud,  a  tenth,  and 
lunco  a  tithe,  from  tin,  ten;  Sw.  tiende, 
Qoth.  taihunda,  the  tenth.]  In  Scotland, 
a  tithe;  that  portion  of  the  annual  value 
of  land  which  is  or  may  be  assessed  for 
the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church. 

TeKnonj  my,  tek-non'i-mi,  n.  [Gr.  teknon, 
child,  onoma,  name.]  The  custom  of  nam- 
ing a  parent  after  his  child,  prevalent 
among  some  uncivilized  peoples.  -— Tek- 
110113111011s,  tek-non'i-mus,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  practising  tekuouymy. 

Telninoii,  tel'a-mon,  n.  pi.  Tclamones, 
tel-a-mo'nez,.  [Gr.  telamon,  a  bearer.]  Arch. 
the  figure  of  a  mau  employed  as  a  column 
or  pilaster.    Atlantes. 

Telary,  tela-ri,  a.  [L.  tela,  a  web.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  web; 
spinning  webs  (a  telary  spider). 

Telautograph,  te-la/to-graf,  n.  [Gr.  tele, 
far,  and  E.  autograph.]  A  telegraph  that 
produces  a  facsimile  of  the  person's  hand- 
i  writing  who  sends  a  message. 

Teledu,  tel'e-do,  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
Javanese  carnivorous  animal  allied  to  the 
skunk,  and,  like  it,  able  to  give  out  an 
abominable  stench. 

Telcgony,   te-leg'o-ni,  n.    [Gr.  tele,  far, 

i  gonos,  offspring.]  The  hypothetical  influ- 
ence of  a  sire  on  subsequent  offspring  by 

:  a  different  sire. 

Telegram,  tel'e-gram,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and 

:  gramma,  what  is  written,  from  grapho,  to 
write.]  A  communication  sent  by  tele- 
graph; a  telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

!  — Telegrammic,  tel-e-gram'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  telegram;  having  the  character 
of  a  telegram.— Telegraph,  tel'e-graf,  n. 
A  general  name  for  any  apparatus  for  con- 
veying intelligence  beyond  the  limits  of 
distance  at  which  the  voice  is  audible;  now 
usually  restricted  to  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  battery  or 
other  source  of  electric  power,  of  a  wire  or 

'  conductor  for  conveying  the  electric  cur- 
rent from  one  station  to  another,  of  the 
apparatus  for  transmitting  the  current,  and 
of  the  indicator  or  signalling  instrument;  a 
telegraphic  communication;  a  telegram. — 
Telegraph  cable.  Under  Cable.— v. t.  To 
convey  or  announce  by  telegraph.— Tele- 
graphese, te-leg'ra-fez,  n.  [Modelled  on 
Qarlylese.)  The  curtest  form  of  literary 
style,  based  on  the  jerky  form  of  telegraph 
messages.— Telegraphic,  Telegraph!- 
cal,  tel-e-graf'ik,  tel-e-graf'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  telegraph;  made  by  a  tele- 
graph; communicated  by  a  telegraph. — 
Telegraphically,  tel-e-graf'i-kal-li,  adv. 
By  means  of  a  telegraph.— Telegraphist, 
tel  'e-graf-ist,  n.  One  who  works  a  telegraph. 
—Telegraphy,  te-leg'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  communicating  by  telegraph. 

Telemeter,  te-lem'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
used  among  artillery  for  determining  the 
distance  from  the  gun  of  the  object  fired 
at;  an  apparatus  by  which  the  variations 
recorded  by  any  physical  or  other  instru- 
ment can  be  shown  at  a  distance  by  means 


of  clretricity.       Telemetry,    te  leni'e  tri. 

«.    Mi  a-  mi ■meiit  or  observation  hj maim 
.it  i  tali  meter. 
Teleology.  tei  r- or..  ji,?i.  [Qr.uto*,Uko$, 

an  end,  and  lOOML  dili  nurse  |     The  Mil  EM  ' 

or  doctrine  of  final  causes;  thesoienoetn  al 

iiiK  of  the  end  or  design  f<>t  winch  things 
were  cif  sted  Teleologlenl,  tele  5-loj" 
i  kai,  (i.  Pertaining  to  teleology.  Tele" 
olouleally,  tele  Q  ioj''i  ui  li,  adv.    to  ■ 

teleolOgioaJ  manner,     TeleoloKlst,  tel-c- 

oi'ojiHt,  a,    t>ue  varaed  In  teleology;  one 

who  invest igntes  the  llnal  cause  or  purpose 
of  phenomena,  or  the  end  for  which  each 
lias  been  produced. 
Teleostenii,  tel  e-oa'te-an,  a.  [(Jr.  teleos, 
teleiot,  complete,  and  osteon,  a  bona.]  A 
term  applied  to  an  order  of  lishes  baring  a 
well  ossified  skeleton,  and  including  almost 
all  familiar  food  -  fishes.  — n.  One  of  this 
division  of  fishes. 

Telepathy,  te-lep'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far, 
pathos,  feeling.]  The  communication  of 
feelings  or  impressions  between  persons  at 
a  distance  from  each  other.— Telepathic, 
tel-e-path'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  telepathy. 
Telephone,  tel'e-fon,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  ]>hone,  sound.]  Any  instrument 
which  transmits  sound  beyond  its  natural 
limits  of  audibility;  more  especially,  an 
instrument  transmitting  sound  and  words 
uttered  by  the  human  voice  by  means  of 
electricity  and  conducting  wires,  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  metal  plate  that  receives  the 
sounds  at  one  end  of  the  wire  giving  rise 
to  corresponding  vibrations  at  the  other 
end  which  reproduce  the  sound.  — Tele- 
phonic, tel-e-fon'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
telephone;  communicated  by  the  telephone. 
—Telephonist,  tel'e-fon-ist,  n.  One  who 
uses  the  telephone.— Telephony,  te-lef- 
o-ni,  n.  The  use  of  the  telephone.— Tele- 
pheme,  tel'e-fem,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  &nd  phe~me, 
speech.]  A  telephonic  message. 
Telephotography,  te-le-fo-tog'ra-fi,  n. 
[Gr.  tele,  far,  phds,  photos,  light,  and  grapho, 
to  write.]  The  photographing  of  distant  ob- 
jects by  means  of  a  specially  constructed 
lens. 

Telerpeton,  te-ler'pe-ton,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far, 
and  herpeton,  a  lizard.]  A  lizard-like  rep- 
tile found  fossil  in  certain  sandstones  of  the 
triassic  period. 

Telescope,  tel'e-skSp,  n.  [Gr.  teleskopos, 
seeing  afar,  from  tele,  at  a  distance,  and 
skoped,  to  view.]  An  optical,  instrument 
essentially  consisting  of  a  set  of  lenses 
fixed  in  a  tube  or  a  number  of  sliding 
tubes,  by  which  distant  ohjects  are  brought 
within  the  range  of  distinct,  or  more  dis- 
tinct vision.—  v.t.  To  drive  the  parts  of 
into  each  other,  like  the  movable  joints  of 
a  pocket  telescope  (the  train  was  telescoped 
by  the  collision). —Telescopic,  Tele- 
scopical,  tel'e-skop-ik,  tel'e-skop-i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  telescope;  performed  by  a 
telescope;  seen  only  by  a  telescope;  seeing 
at  a  great  distance;  having  the  power  of 
extension  by  joints  sliding  one_ within  an- 
other.— Telescoplcally,  tel-e-skop'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  By  the  telescope.— Telescopi- 
1  or m,  tel-e-skop'i-form,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  telescope.— Telescopist,  tel'e- 
skop-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  using  the  tele- 
scope.—Telescopy,  te-les'ko-pi,  n.  The 
art  of  using  the  telescope. 
Telespectroscope,  tel-e-spek'tro-skop,  n. 
[Gr.  tele,  far,  and  E.  spectroscope.]  An  in- 
strument composed  of  a  telescope  and  spec- 
troscope, used  for  examining  spectra  of  the 
sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Teleutospore,  te-lut'o-spor,  n.  [Gr.  teleute, 
an  end,  sporos,  seed.  ]  In  rust-fungi,  a  stalked 
two-celled  winter-spore. 
Telic,  tel'ik,  a.  [Gr.  telos,  end.]  Gram. 
denoting  end  or  purpose. 
Tell,  tel,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  told.  [A. Sax. 
tellan,  to  tell,  announce,  count  =(O.Fris. 
tella,  D.  ttllen,  Dan.  tozlle,  Icel.  telja,  to 
tell,  number,  &c;  G.  zahlen,  to  number. 
Closely  akin  to  tale.]  To  express  in  words; 
to  say;  to  relate,  narrate,  rehearse  (to  tell 
a  story);  to  make  known  by  words;  to  dis- 
close; to  confess;  to  acknowledge  (to  tell  a 
secret);  to  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 


(to  hll  .,ne  fn.in  iiim!  In  1 1     to  d 

todi  'id.-  upon;  to  <  numi  rati  .  to  oount;  to 
Inform;  to  give  en  or<  to 

off,  detach,  or  select  I  |    cia]  duty. 

—  V.t.    TO    I     ■  'Hill  .    I  "    In 

to   play  i in-   Infoi mi  r;    to  blab ,   (■• 

to  produce  a  mat  ked  i  m  ol  (every 
shot  tells).  To  Ikiii-  till,  t..  beai  mention 
madi  .   to  leai  n  by  i  ■  I  el  I  a  hie, 

tei'a  hi,  a    Capable  of  being  told.    Teller, 
tel'er,  a,    One  that  tells;  one  who  numbers; 
one  appointed  to  oount  rob  i  on  a  dii 
in  tin-  House  of  Ood  I  incttonary 

in  a  banking establii  bment  whose  bui 
is  to  reci  ivi  and  pay  money  ov<  i  the  coun- 
ter. —  Tellenhlp,   tel'ei 
office  or  employmi  ntol  ati  liar.    I  Vllliiu, 
tel'ing,  /'.  and  (/.     Operating  with 
i  Hi  i-i  ;  highly  effect  i\'  .  impi  U  lling 

speech),  n.  The  act  of  one  that  tells.  Tell- 
tale, a.  Telling  tales,  officiously  revealing; 
blabbing.    /<.  One  who  improperly  discloses 

private  concerns;  one  who  tells  that  wlneli 

in  in lence  should  suppress:  an  instnunant 
or  device  of  various  kinds,  usually  auto- 
matic, for  counting  or  registering. 

Tellural,  tel-u'ral,  a.  [L.  tellus,  trtlurin, 
the  earth.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth. 
Tellurale,  tel'u-rat,  n.  A  salt  of  telluric 
acid.— Tellurelte<l,  tel'O-ret-ed, o.  Com- 
bined with  tellurium.— Tellurian,  tel  h' 
ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  or  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth.— n.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.— Telluric,  tel-u'rik,  «.  Per- 
taining to  the  earth  or  to  tellurium. — 
Telluric  acid,  an  oxyacid  of  tellurium. — 
Tellurct,  Tellurite,  tel'u-ret,  tel'u-rid, 
??.  A  compound  of  tellurium  with  an  elec- 
tro-positive element.— Tellurlon,  tel-u'- 
ri-on,  n.  A  kind  of  orrery  showing  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  &c— Tellurium. 
tel-u'ri-um,  n.  A  non-metallic  element  of 
a  tin -white  crystalline  appearance,  and 
closely  resembling  selenium  and  sulphur  in 
its  chemical  relations.— Tellurous,  tel- 
u'rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
tellurium. 

Telotype,  te'lo-tip,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and 
typos,  impression.]  A  printing  electric 
telegraph. 

Telpherage,  tel'fer-aj,  n.  [Crude  forma- 
tion from  tele,  far,  phero,  to  carry.]  A 
system  of  automatically  transporting  goods 
on  an  elevated  railway  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity.—Telpher-line,  Telpher- rail- 
"way,  n.    A  railway  of  this  kind. 

Telsoil,  tel'son,  n.  [Gr.,  an  extremity.] 
The  last  joint  in  the  abdomen  of  Crustacea. 

Temerity,  te-mer'i-ti,  n.  (L.  temeritas, 
rashness,  from  temere,  rashly;  same  root 
as  Skr.  tamas,  darkness,  E.  dim.]  Heed- 
lessness of  consequences;  extreme  venture- 
someness;  recklessness;  rashness.— Teme- 
rarious, tem-e-ra'ri-us,  a.  [L.  temerarius.] 
Rash;  reckless;  careless.  —  Temerari- 
ously,  tem-e-ra'ri-us-li,  adv.    Rashly. 

Temper,  tem'per,  v.t.  [Fr.  temperer,  from 
L.  temperare,  to  regulate,  mix  properly, 
temper,  from  tempus,  temporis,  time.  Tem- 
poral.] To  proportion  duly  as  regards 
constituent  parts;  to  mix  or  combine  in 
due  proportion ;  to  mix  and  work  up ;  to 
qualify  by  intermixture  (to  temper  justice 
with  mercy);  to  reduce  the  excess,  violence, 
or  severity  of;  to  moderate;  to  calm;  to 
form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness  (to 
temper  iron  or  steel).— n.  Due  mixture  of 
different  qualities;  disposition  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  passions  and  affections;  heat  of 
mind;  irritation;  the  state  of  a  metal  as 
to  its  hardness;  middle  character;  mean  or 
medium.— Temperable,  tem'per-a-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  tempered.— Tempera- 
ment, tem'per-a-ment,  n.  [L.  temperamen- 
tum,  admixture,  moderation,  &c,  from  tem- 
pero.]  Due  mixture  of  elements  or  quali- 
ties; adjustment  of  opposing  influences: 
that  individual  peculiarity  of  physical  or 
ganization  by  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  each  person  is  per- 
manently affected  (a  person  of  a  sanguine, 
or  of  a  melancholy,  temperament);  mus.  a 
certain  adjustment  of  the  tones  or  intervals 
of  the  scale  of  fixed-toned  instruments,  as 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


j,  job;     n.  Fr.  ton:     ng.  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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the  onu,  piano,  and  the  like,  with  the 
view  of  removing  an  apparent  ImpurfeotioD, 

and  lit  tin'.:  the  scale  for  use  in  all  keys 
without  offenoe  to  the  ear.  —  Temper- 
ance, tena'per-ana,  ra.  |ii.  temperantia, 
moderation,  sobriety,  from  tempero,  to 
temper.]  The  observance  of  moderation; 
temperateneu ;  moderation  In  regard  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites 
and  passions;  restrained  or  moderate  in- 
dulgence; sobriety;  sometimes  loosely  used 
to  mean  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants. 

—  Temperate,  tem'per-at,  a.    [l.  tern- 

peratus.]  Moderate;  showing  moderation; 
moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the 
appetites  or  desires;  abstemious;  sober; 
not  violent  or  excessive  as  regards  the  use 
of  language;  reasonable;  calm;  measured; 
not  going  beyond  due  bounds;  moderate  as 
regards  amount  of  heat;  not  liable  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (a  temperate  climate).—  Tem- 
perate zones,  the  spaces  on  the  earth  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles, 
where  the  heat  is  less  than  in  the  tropics, 
and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  polar  circles. 
—Temperately,  teni'per-at-li,  adv.  In 
a  temperate  manner  or  degree;  moderately; 
soberly;  calmly;  sedately.— Temperate- 
iicss,  tem'per-at-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  temperate;  moderation;  reasonable- 
ness.— Temperature,  tem'per-a-tur,  ra. 
[L.  temperatura,  due  measure,  temperature.] 
Constitution  or  temperament;  the  state  of 
a  body  or  of  a  region  of  the  earth  with  re- 
gard to  heat,  the  degree  or  intensity  of 
the  heat  effects  of  a  body.— Tempered, 
tem'perd,  a.  Having  a  certain  disposition 
or  temper;  disposed:  often  used  in  com- 
position (a  good-tempered,  bad- tempered 
man).— Tempering,  tem'per-ing,  ra.  The 
process  of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of 
hardness  or  softness  to  a  substance,  as  to 
iron  or  steel. 

Tempera,  tem'pe-ra,  ra.  [It.]  Painting, 
the  same  as  Distemper. 

Tempest,  tem'pest,  ra.  [O.Fr.  tempeste, 
from  L.  tempestas,  time,  season,  a  tempest, 
from  tempus,  time.  Temporal.]  An  ex- 
tensive current  of  wind  rushing  with  great 
velocity  and  violence;  a  storm  of  extreme 
violence;  a  hurricane;  a  violent  tumult  or 
commotion.— Tempestuous,  tem-pes'tii- 
us,  a.  [L.  tempestuosus.]  Belonging  to  a 
tempest;  very  stormy;  blowing  with  vio- 
lence; subject  to  fits  of  stormy  passion.— 
Tempestuously,  tem-pes'tii-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  tempestuous  manner. — Teinpcstu- 
ousness,  tem-pes'tQ-us-nes,  ra. 

Templar.    Under  Temple. 

Template,  ra.    Templet. 

Temple,  tem'pl,  ra.  [Fr.  temple,  from  L. 
templum,    a    temple,    originally    a    place 

;  marked  or  cut  off,  from  root  tern  in  Gr. 
temno,  to  cut,  whence  Gr.  temenos,  a  tem- 
ple.] An  edifice  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
some  deity  or  deities;  originally,  an  edifice 
erected  fer  some  Roman  deity;  one  of  the 
three  successive  edifices  at  Jerusalem  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Jehovah;  an  edifice 
erected  among  Christians  as  a  place  of 
public  worship;  a  church;  a  semi-monastic 
establishment  in  London  inhabited  by  the 
knights  Templars  and  receiving  its  name 
from  them;  the  buildings  erected  on  this 
site  and  occupied  by  barristers  or  students 
of  law. — Templar,  tem'pler,  ra.  One  of  a 
religious  military  order  first  established  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims 
travelling  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  named 
from  their  residence  at  Jerusalem  being 
connected  with  the  church  and  convent  of 
the  Temple;  a  barrister  or  a  student  of  the 
law  having  chambers  in  the  Temple  in 
London. — Good-Templar.    Under  Good. 

Temple,  tem'pl,  ra.  [O.Fr.  temple  (Fr. 
tempt),  the  temple,  from  L.  tempus,  time, 
also  a  temple  of  the  head.  Temporal.] 
The  flat  portion  of  either  side  of  the  head 
between  the  forehead  and  ear. 

Templet,  Template,  tem'plet,  tem'plat, 
ra.  [Comp.  Fr.  temple,  templet,  a  mechanical 
appliance  of  several  kinds.]  A  flat  thin 
board  or  piece  of  sheet-iron  whose  edge  is 
shaped  in  some  particular  way,  so  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  guide  or  test  in  making  an 
article  with   a   corresponding  contour;   a 


short  piece  of  timber  or  a  Btone  placed  in 
a  wall  to  rapport  a  girder,  beam,  &c 
Tempo,  bem'pO,  ».  lit  tempo,  time.)  Must. 
■a  word  used  CO  express  the  degree  of  quick- 
ness  with  which  a  piece  of  music  is  to  he 
executed;  musical  tune. 

Temporal,  tem'po-ral,  a.  [L.  temporalis, 
from  tivijms,  temporis,  time,  season,  &c. 
(seen  in  tense,  n.,  contemporary,  extempore). 
also  one  of  the  temples  of  the  head;  root 
tan,  to  stretch  or  extend,  same  as  in  E. 
thin.  Akin  tempest.]  Pertaining  to  this 
life  or  this  world;  secular;  opposed  to 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical;  measured  or 
limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life  or  state  of 
things;  having  limited  existence:  opposed 
to  eternal;  gram,  relating  to  a  tense;  per- 
taining to  the  temple  or  temples  of  the 
head.— n.  Anything  temporal  or  secular; 
a  temporality. —Temporality,  tem-po- 
ral'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
temporal;  a  secular  possession;  pi.  revenues 
of  an  ecclesiastic  from  lands,  tithes,  &c,: 
opposed  to  spiritualities.— Temporally, 
tem'po-ral-li,  adv.  In  a  temporal  manner; 
with  respect  to  time  or  this  life  only.— 
Tcmporalness,  tem'po-ral-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  temporal.— Tem- 
porally, tem'po-ral-ti,  n.  The  laity;  secu- 
lar people;  a  secular  possession;  a  tempo- 
rality. —  Temporarily,  tem'po-ra-ri-li, 
adv.  In  a  temporary  manner;  for  a  time; 
provisionally.  —  Temporarl ness,  tem'- 
po-ra-ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  tem- 
porary. —  Temporary,  tern '  po  -  ra  -  ri, 
a.  [L.  temporarius.]  Lasting  for  a  time 
only;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  limited 
time ;  transient ;  provisional.  —  Tempo- 
rize, tem'po-rlz,  v.i.  —  temporized,  tempo- 
rizing. [Fr.  temporiser,  from  L.  tempus, 
temporis,  time.]  To  comply  with  or  humour 
the  time  or  occasion;  to  try  to  suit  both 
sides  or  parties;  to  trim;  to  use  politic 
devices.  — Temporizatlou,  tem'po-ri- 
za"shon,  ra.  The  act  of  temporizing.  — 
Temporizer,  tem'po-rl-zer,  n.  One  who 
temporizes.  —  Temporizing,  tem'po-ri- 
zing,  p.  and  a.  Inclined  to  temporize; 
time-serving.— Temporizingly,  tem'po- 
ri-zing-li,  adv. 

Tempt,  temt,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tempter  (Fr.  ten- 
ter), from  L.  temptare,  tentare,  to  try,  prove, 
test,  incite,  intens.  of  tendo,  tentum,  to 
stretch;  same  root  as  Gr.  teino,  Skr.  tan, 
to  stretch.  (Tend,  Thin.)  Taunt  is  of  same 
origin.]  To  incite  or  solicit  to  an  evil  act; 
to  entice  to  something  wrong  by  some  spe- 
cious argument  or  inducement;  to  seduce; 
to  invite;  to  try  to  induce;  to  try  the 
patience  of;  to  put  to  a  test.— Tempta- 
billty,  tem-ta-bil'i-ti,  a.  Quality  of  being 
temptable.  —  Temptable,  tem'ta-bl,  a. 
Liable  to  be  tempted.  —  Temptation, 
tem-ta"shon,  n.  The  act  of  tempting  or 
state  of  being  tempted;  enticement  to  evil; 
that  which  is  presented  as  an  inducement 
to  evil;  an  enticement;  an  allurement  to 
anything  indifferent  or  even  good  (colloq.).  — 
Tempter,  tem'ter,  ra.  One.  who  tempts; 
one  who  entices  to  evil.— Tempting,  tem'- 
ting,  a.  Adapted  to  entice  or  allure;  at- 
tractive; seductive.— Temptingly,  tem'- 
ting-li,  adv.  In  a  tempting  manner.  — 
Temptingness,  tem'ting-nes,  ra.  — 
Temptress,  temt'res,  ra.  A  female  who 
tempts  or  entices. 

Temse,  Terns,  terns,  ra.  [A.Sax.  temes,  a 
sieve;  D.  terns,  a  colander,  a  strainer.]  A 
sieve;  a  searce;  a  bolter. 

Temulence,  Temulency,  tem'u-lens, 
tem'u-len-si,  ra.  [O.Fr.  temulence,  from  L. 
temulentia,  drunkenness,  from  temulentus, 
drunken.  Abstemious.]  Intoxication; 
drunkenness.— Temnlent,  tem'u-lent,  a. 
Intoxicated;  given  to  drink. 

Ten,  ten,  a.  [A.Sax.  tin,  tyn=D.  tien,  Goth. 
taihun,  G.  zehn,  Icel.  tiu,  Sw.  tio,  Dan.  ti; 
cog.  L.  decern,  Gr.  deka,  Skr.  dacan;  W. 
deg,  Armor,  dek,  Ir.  deag,  Gael,  deich.] 
Twice  five;  nine  and  one.— n.  The  number 
of  twice  five;  a  figure  or  symbol  denoting 
ten  units,  as  10  or  X ;  a  playing  card  with 
ten  spots.— Tenth,  tenth,  a.  First  after 
the  ninth. — ra.  The  tenth  part;  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. — 
Tenth    metre.      Angstrom   unit.  — 


Ten  (lily,    tenth'li,    adv.     In   the   tenth 
place.      Tenfold,   ten'f51d,  a.  and 

Ten  linn   .  greater  or  more. 

Tenable,  ten'a-bl.   «.     [Fr.  tenable,  I 
tenir,  L.  tenerc,  to  ho)< 
tenacious,  tenement,  tenor,  tenure,  ab 
contain,  obtain,  retain,  Sic);  same  ro 
in     tendo,    to    stretch,    tempto,    to    t' 
Tend,  Tempt.]    Capable  of  being  i 
maintained,   or    defended    against   an  au 
sailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take   I 
Tcnahillty,  Tciiablencss.  ten-a-Wl'i 
ti,  ten'a-hl-ues,  n.    The  state  of  being  teu 
able. 

Tenacious,  te-na'shus,  a.  [L.  tenax,  tena 
cis,  from  teneo,  to  hold.  Tknablk.  j  Mold 
ing  fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast;  incline* 
to  retain:  with  of  before  the  thing  ln-)il 
retentive;  apt  to  retain  long  what  is  i 
mitted  to  it  (a  tenacious  memory);  apt  U 
adhere  to  another  substance;  adh< 
tough;  having  great  cohesive  force  anion; 
the  constituent  particles.— Tenaciously 
te-na'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  tenacious  manner 
— Tenaciousness,  te-na'shus-nes,  n.  Tie 
state  or  quality  of  being  tenacious.— Ten- 
acity, te-nas'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  tenaciti,  L.  ten 
acitas.)  The  quality  of  being  tenacious 
adhesiveness;  that  property  of  materia 
bodies  by  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort 
to  force  or  pull  them  asunder,  or  the  mea 
sure  of  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  tearinj 
or  crushing. 

Tenail,  Tenaille,  te-nal',  ra.  [Fr.  tenaUU 
from  tenir,  L.  tenere,  to  hold.  Tenable. 
Fort,  an  outwork  or  rampart  in  the  mail 
ditch  immediately  in  front  of  the  curtaiD 
between  two  bastions. 
Tenant,  ten'ant,  ra.  [Fr.  tenant,  holding 
ppr.  of  tenir,  L.  tenere,  to  hold.  Tenable. 
A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands  o 
tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  ii 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will  one  whe 
occupies  lands  or  houses  for  which  he  pay 
rent;  one  who  has  possession  of  any  place 
a  dweller;  an  occupant.— v. t.  To  hold  o 
possess  as  a  tenant.  —  v.i.  To  live  as  ; 
tenant;  to  dwell.— Tenancy,  ten'an-si,  n 
A  holding  or  possession  as  tenant;  perio< 
of  occupany  as  tenant;  tenure.—  Tenant 
able,  ten'ant-a-bl,  a.  In  a  state  of  repai 
suitable  for  a  tenant. —Tenantableness 
ten'ant-a-bl-nes,  ra.  State  of  being  tenant 
able.— Tenantless,  ten'ant-les,  a.  Havin; 
no  tenant;  unoccupied.— Tenant-right 
ra.  A  term  for  various  rights  or  claims  whiel 
tenants  maintain  against  their  landlords 
as  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  if  he  shouli 
be  forced  to  leave  the  land.— Tenantry 
ten'ant-ri,  n.  The  body  of  tenants. 
Tench,  tensh,  ra.  [O.Fr.  tenche  (Fr.  tanche) 
from  L.  tinea,  a  tench.]  A  fish  of  the  car; 
family  inhabiting  most  of  the  lakes  o 
Europe. 

Tend,  tend,  v.i.  [L.  tendo,  to  stretch  out 
to  extend,  to  bend  one's  footsteps  (seer 
also  in  attend,  extend,  contend,  intend,  super 
intend,  tent,  &c);  same  root  as  L.  teneo,  t- 
hold,  Gr.  teino,  Skr.  tan,  to  stretch.  Thin 
Tender,  a.,  Tenable.]  To  move  in  i 
certain  direction ;  to  be  directed ;  to  hav 
influence  towards  producing  a  certain  effect- 
to  conduce  or  contribute.  —  Tendency 
ten'den-si,  ra.  [Fr.  tendance.]  An  inclimn 
or  contributing  influence;  aptness  to  tak 
a  certain  course;  inclination;  effect  of  givin 
a  certain  bent  or  direction. 
Tend,  tend,  v.t.  [Contr.  from  attend.]  T 
accompany  as  an  assistant  or  protector 
to  watch;  to  guard;  to  look  after;  to  tak- 
care  of;  to  attend  to.— v.i.  To  attend;  t 
wait,  as  attendants  or  servants;  to  attem, 
as  something  inseparable;  to  be  attentiv' 
(Shak.).— Tendance,  ten'dans,  ra.  Act  o 
tending  or  attending.— Tender,  tender 
ra.  One  that  tends;  naut.  a  small  vesst 
attending  a  larger  one  with  stores,  or  t 
convey  intelligence;  rail,  a  carnage  ai 
tached  to  the  locomotive,  for  carrying  tn 
fuel,  water,  &c. 

Tender,  ten'der,  v.t.  [Fr.  tendre,  to  reac 
or  stretch  out,  from  L.  tendo,  tendere,  t 
stretch  out.  Tend,  to  move,  &c]  To  pi* 
sent  for  acceptance;  to  offer  in  payment  o 
satisfaction  of  a  demand.— n.  An  offer  c 
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'  money  Of  any  other  tiling  in  satisfaction  of 
» debt  or  linbilitj :  any  offer  for  acceptance; 
»n  offer  In  w  ril  ing  tooxecul  i  [fled 

work,  or  to  bui)]  ly  cei  rl  ides, 

^1  M  oertain  i  tte;  the  thing  offered. 
Tender,  ten'der,  ct  [Fr.  teiulrf,  from  L. 
tender,  from  same  root  m  tenuis, 
thin,  frndo.  to  stretch  (whence  tenrf),  tenro, 
|0  hold  (as  in  tenable),  and  E.  //u'u.  The 
,/  is  Inserted  as  In  gender,  thunder.]    Easily 

n  d;  delicate;  very  sensible  to  pain;  very 

Igpgoeptihle   of   any    sensation;    not   hardy; 

weak;  easily  affected  by  the  distresses  of 

her  (a  tender  heart);  sympathetic;  affec- 

ite;  fond;  pathetic;  careful  not  to  hurt 
or  injure;  gentle;  unwilling  to  pain;  apt 
U>  give  pain  or  to  annoy  when  spoken  of 
(a  tender  subject).—  v.t.t  To  hold  dear;  to 
esteem  (>V(((A-.).    Tenderfoot,  n.    Amer. 

tvcomer,  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
i>s  of  a  place.    Tender-hearted, 
\  iry  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of 
pity,  or  kindness.    Tender-heart- 
edness, it.   Readiness  to  sympathize;  sus- 
osptibility  of  the  softer  passions.— Ten- 
derly, ten'der-li,  adv.    In  a  tender  man- 
ner; with  teudemess;  mildly;  gently;  kindly; 
fondly;    affectionately.  —  Tenderness. 
ten  der-nes,  n.    The  state  or  character  of 
being  tender;    delicacy;   readiness  to   be 
hurt,  susceptibility;  affection;  scrupulosity; 
pathos. 
Tendon,  ten'don,  n.    [Fr.  tendon,  from  L. 

,  to  stretch.  Tend.]  Anat.  a  hard, 
irjseusible  cord  or  bundle  of  fibres  by  which 
a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone  or  other 
part  which  it  serves  to  move. — Tendon  of 
Achilles,  the  large  tendon  connecting  the 
calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel.—  Tendinous, 
ten'di-nus,  a.  [Fr.  tendineux.]  Partaking 
of  t  lie  nature  of  tendons ;  full  of  tendons ; 
sinewy. 

endril,  ten'dril,  n.  [O.Fr.  tendrillon,  a 
tendril,  from  tendre,  tender.  Tender.] 
Bot.  a  slender  spiral  shoot  of  a  plant  that 
winds  round  another  body  for -the  purpose 
if  support.  —  Tendrilled,  ten'drild,  a. 
Furnished  with  tendrils. 

'enebrific,  ten-e-brif'ik,  a.  [L.  tenebrce, 
larkness,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Producing 
larkness.— Tenebroslty,  ten-e-bros'i-ti, 
n.  Darkness;  gloominess;  gloom. — Tene- 
brous, Tenebrose,  ten'e-brus,  ten'e- 
broe,  a.    [L.  tenebrosus.]    Dark;  gloomy. 

enenient,  ten'e-ment,  n.  [O.Fr.  tene- 
ment, L.L.  tenementum,  from  L.  teneo,  to 
lold.  Tenable.]  An  abode;  a  habitation; 
i  dwelling;  an  apartment  or  apartments  in 
i  building  used  by  one  family;  law,  any 
species  of  permanent  property  that  may  be 
leld.  —  Tenemental,  ten-e-men'tal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  tenement  or  to  tenements. 
-Tenementary,  ten-e-men'ta-ri,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  leased;  held  by  tenants. — 
tenement-house,  n.  A  house  or  block 
)f  building  divided  into  dwellings  for  sepa- 
rate families. 

enesmns,  te-nes'mus,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
einesmos,  from  teino,  to  stretch,  to  strain.] 
)Ied.  a  continual  inclination  to  void  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  by 
training,  but  without  any  discharge.  — 
renesniic,  te-nes'mik,  a.  Mtd.  pertain- 
ng  to  or  characterized  by  tenesmus. 
enet,  ten'et,  n.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds.  Ten- 
able.] Any  opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or 
loctrine  which  a  person  believes  or  main- 
ains  as  true. 
enfold.  Under  Ten. 
enloid,  te'ni-oid,  a.  Same  as  Tcenioid. 
ennls,  teu'is,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Fr. 
tnez,  take  it  (from  tenir,  L.  tenere,  to  hold), 
■  word  which  the  French  use  when  the  ball 
5  struck.]  A  game  in  which  a1  ball  is 
triven  continually  against  a  wall,  and 
aused  to  rebound  beyond  a  line  at  a  cer- 
ain  distance  by  several  persons  striking 
t  alternately  with  a  small  bat,  called  a 
acket,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  ball 
ip  as  long  as  possible.  Racket,  Lawn- 
envis.— Tennis-ball,  n.  The  ball  used 
a  tennis.— Tennis-court,  n.  An  oblong 
ourt  in  which  tennis  is  played. 
enon,  ten'on,  n.  [Fr.  tenon,  from  tenir, 
i.  tenere,  to  hold.    Tenable.]    A  project- 


ing pieeo  on  tin-  end  of  apiece  Of  WOOd  fitted 

foi  insi  rtlon  Into  a  oorreeponding  oaritj  oi 
moit |m  I  a  order  to  form  a  Jolt  I 

til  \t  n  b  ■  tenon,     Tenoii-sa\> 

•  siiii    .i     bl  !    bark,    ii 

cull  Ing  tenons., 

Tenoplasty,  ten',,  ],ias  ti,  v.  [Or,  tenOn, 
a  t,  ii. i, in,  piaetoe,  moulded.  |  8urg.  tendon- 
graft  b 

Tenor,  ten'or,  n.  [L.  tenor,  a  holding  on, 
ooune.  tenor,  from  teneo,  to  bold.  Ten- 
aiii.i,.|     Prevailing  course  or  direction: 

general  course  or  drift  of  thought;  geni  ial 

spirit  or  meaning;  purport;  ■ubetanoe  (the 
tenor  of  ■  discourse);  mus.  the  bight 
the  adnlt  malt  cheat  roioee:  bo  called  bt 

in    former   times    the    leading    melody   \\a.- 

giren  to  this  voice;  the  pari  Shore  the  ban 

in    harmonised    music;    one    who    Mi 
tenor   part.     a.    Mus.   adapted  tor  tinging 
or  playing  the  tenor.      Tenor  clef,   i 
clef,  placed  on  the  fourth  line. 

Tenor-saw,  ten'or,  n.  Corrupted  from 
1'enon-saw. 

Tenotomy,  te-not'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  tenun,  a 
tendon,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  Sura:,  the 
cutting  or  division  of  a  tendon. 

Tenree.  Tanrec  ten'rek,  tan'rek,  n. 
[Native  Madagascar  name.]  An  animal 
allied  to  the  hedgehog,  iuhabiting  Mada- 
gascar. 

Tense,  tens,  a.  [L.  tensus,  pp.  of  tendo,  to 
stretch.  Tend.]  Stretched  until  tight; 
strained  to  stiffness ;  rigid ;  not  lax.  — 
Tensely,  tens'li,  adv.  In  a  tense  manner; 
with  tension.  —  Tenseness,  teus'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  tense.— Tensibility, 
ten-si-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ten- 
sible.—  Tenslble,  ten'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  extended.— Tensile,  ten'sil,  a.  Per- 
taining to  tension;  capable  of  tension.— 
Tensility,  ten-sil'i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  tensile.— Tension,  ten'shon,  n.  [L. 
tensio,  tensioiiis.]  The  act  of  stretching  or 
straining;  the  state  of  being  stretched  or 
strained  to  stiffness;  tightness;  mental 
strain;  mech.  the  force  by  which  a  bar,  rod, 
or  string  is  pulled  when  forming  part  of 
any  system ;  elect,  intensity,  or  the  degree 
to  which  a  body  is  excited,  as  estimated  by 
the  electrometer;  physics,  elastic  force. — 
The  tension  of  a  gas,  the  degree  of  pressure 
it  exerts  on  the  containing  surface.  — 
Tensioned,  ten'shond,  a.  Subjected  to 
tension.— Tension-rod,  n.  A  rod  in  a 
structure  holding  together  opposite  parts. — 
Tensity,  ten'si-ti,  n.  State  of  being  tense; 
tenseness. — Tensor,  ten'sor,  n.  Anat.  a 
muscle  that  extends  or  stretches  the  part 
to  which  it  is  fixed. 

Tense,  tens,  n.  [O.Fr.  tens,  Mod.Fr.  temps, 
time,  from  L.  tempus,  time.  Temporal.] 
Gram,  one  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes 
in  order  to  express  the  time  of  action  or  of 
that  which  is  affirmed. 

Tensile,  Tension,  &c.  Under  Tense,  a. 

Tent,  tent,  n.  [Fr.  tente,  L.L.  tenta,  a  tent, 
lit.  something  stretched  out  or  extended, 
from  L.  tendo,  tentum,  to  stretch.  Tend.] 
A  portable  house  consisting  of  some  flexible 
covering,  such  as  skins,  matoing,  or  canvas 
stretched  and  sustained  by  poles. — v.i.  To 
lodge  in  a  tent;  to  tabernacle. — Tent-bed, 
n.  A  bedstead  having  curtains  in  a  tent 
form  above.— Tented,  tent'ed,  a.  Covered 
or  furnished  with  tents.— Tent-maker, 
?i.    One  who  makes  tents.    (N.T.) 

Tent,  Tent-wine,  n.  [Sp.  Unto,  deep- 
coloured,  from  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of  tingo,  to 
dye.  Tinge.]  A  Spanish  wine  of  a  deep- 
red  colour. 

Tent,  tent,  v.t.  [Fr.  tenter,  from  L.  tentare, 
to  feel,  to  try.  Tempt.]  To  probe;  to  keep 
open  with  a  tent  or  pledget.— n.  Surg,  a  roll 
of  lint  or  linen,  &c,  used  to  dilate  an  open- 
ing in  the  flesh,  or  keep  open  a  sore  from 
which  matter  is  discharged. 

Tentacle,  ten'ta-kl,  n.  [L.L.  tentaculum, 
from  L.  tento,  to  handle,  to  feel.  Tempt.] 
Zool.  an  elongated  appendage  on  the  head 
or  cephalic  extremity  of  many  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals,  used  as  an  instrument  of 
prehension  or  as  a  feeler. — Tentaeled, 
ten'ta-kld,  a.  Having  tentacles.  —  Ten- 
tacular, ten-tak'u-ler,  a.    Of  the  nature 
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Tentative, t<  n't.-.  trr.o,  1 1  from 

L.  i'  nto,  U  ntatum,  to  try,  i 

I  tig  in  i  M., 

ii"  "i  ,   exporimi  ntal ,   empirical       u    An 

Tentatively,  t<  a 
li,  mir.    By  way  of  experinu  at  oi  trial 

Tenter,  ten'ter,  «     [From  protinoial  tmtt, 

tO   tend  '"    atti  ii.l   i 

factory  who  looki  ait,  i  maobiix  .  ■•>  that 

they  may  be  in  propt  i 

Tenter,    i<  a  '  ter,    v.     |  Prom    I.,,    i- 

tendo,  tentum,  t,.  itreU  h 

Ti  M>.|     A  frame  u*  ,|    n,   cloth   mat 

tore  to  etretoh  the  pieoee of  cloth,  and  make 

them   M  l    or  diy  ,  \,  n  an, I 

i  ook     (hi  the  tenter;  on  thi    it  n  t,  h 
the  rack ;  in  bu  i  I 

tentere.— Tenter-book,  n.    a  bo 

stretching  cloth  on  a  t,  m,  ,.  ji,,.  anything 
that  painfully  strains,  racks,  or  t(,i 
chiefly  used  in  the  expression  in  l„  on 
hooks. 

Tenth,  Tentlily.     Under  Tkn. 
TeiiuiiVdious,    tcn'u-i-f6"li-us,   a.     |L. 

tin  ii  is,  thin,  ;uu\  ful  in  m,  a  leaf.  J   Bot,  I.  . 
thin  or  narrow  leaves. 
Tenuiroster,  ten'fl-i-roe^ter,  n.  [L.  tenuis, 

thin,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  A  member  of  a 
suborder  (Tenuirostres)  of  paaeerine  or  in- 
Bessorial  birds  which  have  the  heak  long, 
slender,  and  tapering,  as  in  the  cr< 
humming  -  birds,  &c.  —  Teniilrostral, 
ten'Q-i-ros"tral,  a.  Slender-beaked;  per- 
taining to  the  tenuirosters. 

Tenuity,  te-nu'i-ti,  n.  [L.  tenuitas,  from 
tenuis,  thin,  from  root  meaning  to  stretch, 
as  in  E.  thin.]  The  state  of  being  thin  or 
fine;  thinness;  slenderness;  rarity;  thin- 
ness, as  of  a  fluid. — Tenuous,  ten'u-us,  a. 
Thin;  slender;  rare;  subtle;  not  dense. 

Tenure,  ten'ur,  n.  [Fr.  tenure,  L.L.  tenura, 
from  L.  teneo,  to  hold.  Tenable.]  The 
act,  manner,  or  right  of  holding  property, 
especially  real  estate;  manner  of  holding  or 
possessing  in  general;  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions upon  which  anything  is  held  or 
possessed  (life  is  held  on  a  precarious 
tenure). 

Teocalli,  te-o-kal'li,  n.  [Lit.  God's  house.] 
A  temple  among  the  Mexicans  and  other 
aborigines  of  America. 

Tepefy,  tep'e-fl,  v.t.— tepefied,  tepefying. 
[L.  tepeo,  to  be  tepid,  and  facio,  to  make. 
Tepid.]  To  make  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. — v.i.  To  become  moderately  warm. 
— Tepefaction,  tep-c-fak'shon,  n.  The  act 
of  making  tepid  or  moderately  warm. 

Tepid,  tep'id,  a.  [L.  tepidus,  warm,  from 
tepeo,  to  be  warm;  same  root  as  Skr.  tap, 
to  burn.]  Moderately  warm;  lukewarm. — 
Tepidness,  Tepidity,  tep'id-nes,  te- 
pid'i-ti,  n.  Moderate  warmth;  lukewarm- 
ness. 

Teraph,  ter'af,  n.  pi.  Terapblm,  ter'af- 
im.  [Heb.]  A  household  deity  or  image 
reverenced  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Terapin,  ter'a-pin,  n.    Terrapin. 

Teratology,  ter-a-tol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr,  teras, 
teratos,  a  prodigy,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  biological  science  which 
treats  of  monsters  or  malformations  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.— Tera- 
tologieal,  ter/a-to-loj//i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  teratology.— Teratologist,  ter-a-tol'o- 
jist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  study  of  tera- 
tology. 

Terbium,  ter'bi-um,  n.  A  rare  element 
found  along  with  erbium  and  yttrium  at 
Ytterby  in  Sweden  (whence  the  name). 

Terce,  ters,  n.  [Tierce.]  A  tierce  or  cask 
of  42  gallons;  Scots  laic,  the  right  of  a 
widow  who  has  not  accepted  any  special 
provision  to  a  liferent  of  one-third  of  the 
heritage  in  which  her  husband  died  infeft. 

Tercel,  ter'sel,  n.    Tiercel. 

Tercentenary,  ter-sen'ten-a-ri,  a.  [L.  ter, 
thrice,  andE.  centenary.]  Comprising  three 
hundred  years.  —  n.  A  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  some  event  that  happened 
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TERCET 

three   hundred   years  before;    the   three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  any  event. 
Tercet,  ter'set,  n.    [Ft.]    diva,  a  third; 
poetry,  a  group  of  throe  rhyming  lines;  a 

triplet. 

Terebinth,  ber'5-blnth,  n.  |L.  tarebinihua. 

from  Ur.  tart  hiiithos,  tlio  turpentine  tree.) 
The  turpentine  tree;  a  name  for  various 
resinous  exudations,  both  of  thud  and  solid. 
— Tercbiiitliinc,  ter-e-bin'thln,  a.  Per- 
taining to  turpentine. 

Tercbra,  ter'e-bra,  n.  pi.  Tcrcbrse,  ter'e- 
bre.  IL.,  a  boring  tool,  from  tero,  to  pierce.] 
The  borer  of  certain  female  hymenop- 
terous  insects  for  depositing  their  eggs.— 
Terebrate.t  ter'e-brat,  v.t.  — ter  eb  rated, 
terebrating.  [L.  terebro,  terebratum,  to  bore, 
from  terebra,  a  borer.]  To  bore;  to  perfor- 
ate. —  Terebration.t  ter-e-bra'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  boring.— Terebratula,  ter-c- 
brat'u  la,  n.  [ A  dim.  form  from  L.  terebra- 
tus,  pp.  of  terebro,  to  bore— from  its  per- 
forated valve.]  A  genus  of  brachiopod 
bivalve  molluscs,  one  of  the  valves  of  which 
is  perforated  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
fleshy  peduncle,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself. 

Teredo,  te-re'do,  n.  pi.  Teredos.  [L., 
from  Gr.  teridon,  from  tereo,  to  bore.]  A 
worm-like  molluscous  animal,  the  ship- 
worm,  well  known  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction it  causes  by  perforating  submerged 
wood  in  order  to  form  a  habitation. 

Terete,  te-ret',  a.  [L.  teres,  teretis,  rounded 
off— properly,  rubbed  off— from  tero,  to  rub.] 
Cylindrical  and  smooth;  long  and  round; 
columnar,  as  some  stems  of  plants. 

Tergal.    Under  Tergum. 

Tcrgemlnal,  Tergeminate,  Tergem- 
lnoiis,  ter-jem'i-nal,  ter-jem'i-nat,  ter- 
jem'i-nus,  a.  [L.  tergeminus — ter,  thrice, 
and  geminus,  double.]  Thrice  double;  three- 
paired;  threefold;  triple. 

Tergiversate,  ter'ji-ver-sat,  v.i  — tergiver- 
sated, tergiversating.  [L.  tergiversor,  ter- 
giversatus,  from  tergum,  the  back,  and 
versor,  to  turn,  from  verto,  to  turn.  Verse.] 
To  practise  evasion ;  to  make  use  of  shifts 
or  subterfuges.— Tergiversation,  ter'ji- 
ver-sa"shon,  n.  The  act  of  tergiversating; 
subterfuge;  evasion;  the  act  of  changing  or 
of  turning  one's  back  upon  one's  opinions; 
a  turning  against  a  cause  formerly  advo- 
cated.— Terglversator,  ter'ji-ver-sa-ter, 
n.    One  who  practises  tergiversation. 

Tergum,  ter'gum,  n.  [L.,  the  back.]  The 
convex  upper  plate  of  each  segment  of  a 
crustacean.  —  Tergal,  ter'gal,  a.  Anat. 
pertaining  to  the  back;  dorsal. 

Terlbus,  te'ri-bus,  interj.  [Perhaps  an  in- 
vocation to  Tyr,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Goths.]  This,  according  to  local  tradition, 
was  the  cry  of  the  band  which  went  from 
Hawick  to  the  battle  of  Flodden;  and  it  is 
still  shouted  by  the  inhabitants  when  they 
annually  ride  the  marches. 

Term,  term,  n.  [Fr.  terme,  an  end,  word, 
speech,  period,  &c,  from  L.  terminus,  a 
boundary  (whence  terminal,  terminate,  de- 
termine, &c);  akin  Gr.  terma,  limit;  same 
root  as  L.  trans,  E.  through.]  A  limit;  a 
bound  or  boundary;  the  time  for  which 
anything  lasts;  a  time  or  period  fixed  in 
some  way;  a  period  during  which  instruc- 
tion is  regularly  given  to  students  in  cer- 
tain universities  and  colleges,  there  being 
three  such — Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Easter 
(or  Midsummer)  at  Cambridge,  and  four- 
Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity 
at  Oxford;  the  time  in  which  a  superior 
law  court  is  held  or  is  open  for  the  trial 
of  causes  (but  the  law  terms  of  the  superior 
courts  in  England  are  now  called  'sittings'); 
a  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  regularly 
payable,  such  as  Lady  Day  or  Michaelmas 
Day;  a  word  by  which  something  fixed  and 
definite  is  expressed;  particularly,  a  word 
having  a  technical  meaning;  pi.  in  a  general 
way,  words  or  language  (to  speak  in  vague 
terms);  pi.  conditions  or  propositions  stated 
andoffered  for  acceptance  (stateyour  terms); 
pi.  relative  position  or  footing  (on  good 
terms  with  a  person);  logic,  the  expression 
in  language  of  the  notion  obtained  in  an 
act  of  apprehension;   the  subject  or  the 
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predicate  of  a  proposition;  alg.  a  member 
of  a  compound  quantity  connected  with  an- 
other  or  others  by  the  signs  of  addition 
and  subtraction.'  Terma  of  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  and  denominator.  —  To  make 
terma,  to  come  to  an  agreement.— To  come 
to  terms,  to  agree.— To  bring  to  term*,  to 
reduce  to  submission  or  to  conditions.— 
v.t.  To  name;  to  denominate.— 'IVriiih'sn, 
term'les,  a.  Having  no  term;  boundless; 
endless.— Termly,  term'li,  u.  Occurring 
every  term.— adv.    Term  by  term. 

Termagant,  ter'ma-gant,  n.  [O.Fr.  Ter- 
vagant,  It.  Tervagante,  Trivagante;  prob- 
ably a  name  of  Eastern  origin.  Termagant 
was  a  fabled  deity  of  the  Mohammedans 
introduced  into  the  old  moralities  or  other 
shows,  iu  which  he  figured  as  a  most  violent 
personage.]  A  brawling,  turbulent  woman; 
a  virago.— a.  Furious;  scolding. 

Termes,  ter'mez,  n.  pi.  Termites,  ter/- 
ini-tez.    A  termite  or  white-ant. 

Terminate,  ter'mi-nat,  v.t.— terminated, 
terminating.  [L.  termino,  terminatum,  to 
bound,  to  terminate.  Term.]  To  bound; 
to  limit;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or  side 
of ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  complete ;  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to.— v.i.  To  be  limited 
in  space;  to  stop  short;  to  end;  to  come  to 
a  limit  in  time.— a.  Capable  of  coming  to 
an  end  (a  terminate  decimal).— Termina- 
tion, ter-mi-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  termi- 
nating; an  ending  or  concluding;  the  end 
of  a  thing  or  point  where  it  ends;  limit  in 
space;  end  in  time;  gram,  a  part  annexed 
to  the  root  or  stem  of  an  inflected  word; 
the  syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word;  con- 
clusion; issue;  result.— Terminational, 
ter-mi-na'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
forming  a  termination.— Terininative, 
ter'mi-na-tiv,  a.  Terminating;  definitive. 
— Terminatively,  ter'mi-na-tiv-li,  adv. 
—  Terminator,  ter'mi-nat-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  terminates.— Tcrml- 
natory,  ter'mi-na-to-ri,  a.  Bounding; 
terminating.— Terminable,  ter'mi-na-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  terminated;  coming  to 
an  end  after  a  certain  term. — Termina- 
bleness,  ter'mi-na-bl-nes,  n.  —  Termi- 
nal, ter'mi-nal,  a.  Relating  to  or  forming 
the  end  or  extremity;  placed  at  the  end  of 
something. — n.  That  which  terminates;  an 
extremity;  the  clamping-screw  at  each  end 
of  a  voltaic  battery  for  connecting  it  with 
the  wires  which  complete  the  circuit. — 
Terminer,  ter'min-er,  n.  Law,  a  deter- 
mining. Oyer.  —  Terminlsm,  ter'min- 
izm,  n.  Philos.  same  as  Nominalism;  theol. 
the  doctrine  that  God  has  assigned  to  every 
one  a  term  of  repentance  during  which  his 
salvation  must  be  wrought  out.— Termin- 
1st,  ter'min-ist,  n.  An  upholder  of  the 
doctrines  of  terminism. 

Terminology,  ter-mi-nol'o-ji,  n.  [From 
L.  terminus,  with  meaning  of  term  or  ap- 
pelation,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  technical  terms;  theory  regard- 
ing the  proper  use  of  terms;  collectively, 
the  terms  used  in  any  art,  science,  and 
the  like;  nomenclature.  .'.  Syn.  under 
Nomenclature.  —  Terminological, 
ter'min-d-loj"i-kal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
terminology.— Terminologically,  ter'- 
min-o-loj"i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  terminological 
manner;  in  the  way  of  terminology. 

Terminus,  ter'mi-nus,  n.  pi.  Termini, 

ter'mi-nl.  [L.  Term.]  A  boundary;  a  limit; 
a  landmark;  the  extreme  station  at  either 
end  of  a  railway  or  important  section  of  a 
railway. 

Termite,  ter'mit,  n.  [From  L.  termes,  ter- 
mitis,  a  wood-worm.]  One  of  those  neur- 
opterous  insects  commonly  called  white 
ants  which  live  in  communities  and  build 
dwellings  10  to  12  feet  high.— Termitary, 
ter'mi-ta-ri,  n.  The  dwelling  of  a  com- 
munity of  termites. 

Termless,  Termly.    Under  Term. 

Tern,  tern,  n.  [Dan.  terne,  Icel.  therna,  a 
tern.]  A  long-winged  bird  of  the  gull 
family,  which,  from  its  manner  of  flight, 
forked  tail,  and  size,  has  received  the  name 
of  sea-swallow. 

Tern,  tern,  a.  [L.  terni,  three  each,  from 
ter,  thrice,   tres,  three.]    Threefold;    con- 
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sisting  of  three- Ternary,  tei/ns 
[L.  ternarius.]  Proceeding  by  threei 
sisting  of  three;  arranged  in  order  by  1 1 

—  Termite,   ter'nat,   a.     I  LI, 
Arranged  in  threes;  but.  having  I  In. 
lets  on  a  petiole.    Temately,  tei  1 
adv.    In  a  ternate  manner. 

Terpsichore,  tern  sik'o-re,  n.  [I 
name,  from  terpo,  (tut,,  te.rpm'i),  to  d< 
and  choros,  dancing.]  Greek  myth.  <■ 
the  Muses,  the  inventress  and  pal 
the  art  of  dancing  and  lyrical  poet 
TcrpMiclloreaii,  terp'si-k6-re"an,  a 
latin g  to  Terpsichore.  —  The  Terpnichorea 
art,  dancing. 

Terra,   ter'a,  n.     [L.   terra,  from  a  ro< 
meaning  dry,  seen  also  in  torridus,  t 
being  the  root  of  E.  thirst.    H<  1 
terrestrial,  terrier,  tureen,  inter,  &c]  I 
the  earth. — Terra  firma,  firm  or  solid  eartl 
dry  land,   in  opposition  to  water.-    / 
incognita  (in-kog'ni-ta),  an  unknown  or  tu 
explored  region.— Terra  japonica  (ja  | 
ka),  catechu,  formerly  supposed  to  l>e 
kind  of  earth  from  Japan,  hence  the  nam' 

—  Terra-cotta,    n.    [It.,   lit.    baked   < 
cooked  earth.]    A  mixture  of  fine  els 
fine-grained  white  sand  with  crushed 
tery,  first  slowly  air-dried,  then  baked  in 
kiln  into  the  hardness  of  stone,  mud. 
for  statues,  figures,  vases,  &c. 

Terrace,  ter'as,  n.   [Fr.  terrasse,  from  L.I 
terracia,  from  L.  terra,  earth.  Terra.  J  j 
raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth,  buj 
ported  on  one  or  more  sides  by  maflonrv 
a  bank  of  turf,  or  the  like;  a  level  spa 
a  sloping  surface;  a  street  or  row  of  I 
along  the  face  or  top  of  a  slope:  ofu 
plied  arbitrarily. — v.t.— terraced,  term 
To  form  into  a  terrace;  to  cut  into  ten 

Terra-cotta.    Under  Terra. 

Terrain,  ter'an,  n.  [Fr.]  Land  from 
military  point  of  view. 

Terrapin,  ter'a-pin,  n.  [Origin  unknown 
A  name  of  several  species  of  fresh-watt 
tortoises,  whose  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

Terraqueous,  ter-ak'we-us,  a.    [From  ii 
terra,    land,    and  aqua,  water.     Terka 
Consisting  of  land  and  water,  as  the  . 
or  earth. 

Terras,  ter'as,  n.    Trass. 

Terrene,  ter-ren',  a.    f[L.  terrenus.  fr 
terra,  earth.    Terra.]    Pertaining  to  tb 
earth;  earthy;  terrestrial. 

Terre-plein,  ter'plan,  n.  [Fr.]  Fort,  tha 
part  of  a  rampart  on  which  the  guns  ar 
placed. 

Terrestrial,  ter-res'tri-al, a.  [L.terrestrv 
from  terra,  the  earth.  Terra.]  Pertaii 
ing  to  the  earth ;  existing  on  this  earth 
earthly:  as  opposed  to  celestial;  pertainin 
to  the  world;  mundane;  pertaining  to  Ian 
as  opposed  to  water;  confined  to  or  livin 
on  land:  opposed  to  aquatic— Terrestri< 
magnetism.  Magnetism.—  n.  An  inhab 
tant  of  the  earth.— Terrestrially,  to 
res'tri-al-li,  adv.  After  a  terrestrial  0 
earthly  manner.— Terrestrialness,  tei 
res'tri-al-nes,  n. 

Terrible,  ter'ri-bl,  a.  [Fr.  terrible,  froi 
L.  terribilis,  from  terreo,  to  frighten;  allie 
to  Gr.  treo,  to  tremble.]  Adapted  to  es 
cite  fear,  awe,  or  dread;  dreadful;  formic 
able;  excessive;  extreme.— Terril>Ieiie>> 
ter'ri-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tei 
rible. — Terribly,  ter'ri-bli,  adv.  In  a  ;< . 
rible  manner;  dreadfully;  excessively. 

Terricolous,  ter-rik'o-lus,  a.    [L.  ten 
earth,  colo,  to   inhabit.]     Inhabiting  th 
earth;  living  in  the  soil. 

Terrier,  ter'i-er,  n.  [In  first  sense  froi. 
Fr.  terrier,  the  hole  of  a  rabbit,  from  terri 
L.  terra,  the  earth;  equivalent  therefore  t 
burrow-dog;  in  second  sense  from  Fr.  tei 
rier,  lit.  land-book.]  A  small  and  com 
ageous  variety  of  dog  that  follows  anima 
into  their  burrows  or  holes;  a  book  i 
which  landed  property  is  registered  au 
described. 

Terrify,  ter'ri-fT,  v.t.— terrified,  terrifyin< 
[L.  terreo,  to  frighten,  and  facio,  to  mak 
Terrible.]  To  frighten  extremely;  t 
alarm  or  shock  with  fear.— Terrific,  te 
rifik,  a.    [L.  terrificus.]    Dreadful;  ten- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall,     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  buU;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr>  w. 
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.using  terror.    Terrifically,  ter- 

.1  li.  <k/c.     Terribly;  frightfully. 
GgTlgenous,  ter-rij'en-us,  a.    [L.  terra. 

I),   and   root   gen,   to  bring   forth.] 
;;irtli  boru;  produced  by  the  earth. 

'erritory.  ter'ri-to-ri,  n.  [L  territorium, 
rom  terra,  earth.  I'ikka  |  Auy  separate 
nii-t  o(  land  us  belonging  to  u  mate,  city, 

I, r  other  body;  a  dominion;  a  region;  a 
MBtry;  i"  the  United  States,  u  region 
ol  yet  admitted  as  a  state  into  tho  Union, 
ut  "itli  an  organized  government.  IVr- 
Mortal,  ter  ri  to'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
territory;  limited  to  a  certain  district. 
A  member  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
ial  Army,  the  force  organized  for 
oine  defence,  levied  in  definite  areas  of 
nitory.  Territorially,  ter-ri-to'ri-al- 
,  adv.  In  regard  to  territory. 
BVTOr,  terror,  n.  [L.  terror;  from  ttrreo, 
>  frighten.  Tekrible.1  Fear  that  agi- 
itcs  the  body  and  mind;  dread;  fright; 
le  cause  of  extreme  fear.—  King  oftt  rrors, 
BSSh.  Reign  of  terror,  in  the  rirst  French 
volution,  that  period  during  which  the 
ilcrs  made  the  execution  of  all  opponents 
it  principle  of  their  government,  extend- 
ig  from  April,  1793,  to  July,  1794.— Ter- 
orisin,  ter'ror-izm,  n.  A  system  of 
wernment  by  terror;  intimidation.— Ter« 
urlol.  ter'ror-ist,  n.  One  who  rules  by 
timidation.— Terrorize,  ter'ror-Iz,  v.t. 

jo  impress  with  terror;  to  repress  or  domi- 
jer  over  by  means  of  terror.—  Terror- 
tricken,  Terror-struek,  a.  Struck 
ith  terror;  appalled. 

•rry,  ter'i,  n.    [Fr.  tirer,  to  draw.]    A 
:  xtile  fabric  with  a  long,  smooth  pile,  such 
plush  or  velvet. 

•rse,  ters,  a.  [L.  tersus,  pp.  of  tergo,  to 
:b  or  wipe.]  Free  from  superfluity;  neat 
jid  concise;  pithy:  said  of  style  or  lan- 
lage.—  Tersely,  ters'li,  adv.  In  a  terse 
ianner;  concisely.— Terseness,  ters'nes, 
j  Neatness  and  conciseness  of  style. 
rlial,  ter'shal,  a.  and  n.  [L.  tertius, 
;ird.]  A  term  applied  to  the  feathers 
1  owing  on  the  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's 
Bg. 

rtian,  ter'shan,  a.    [L.  tertianus,  from 

tius,  third.]    Med.  having  its  paroxysm 

ery  other  day  (a  tertian  fever). 

rtlary,   ter'shi-a-ri,  a.     [L.  tertiarius, 

)m  tertius,  third,  from  ttr,  thrice,  tres, 

;ree.]    Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or  for- 

ition;  third. — Tertiary  colour,  a  colour 

oduced  by  the  mixture  of  two  secondary 

I  lours.— Tertiary  formation,  geol.  the  third 

^at  division  of  stratified  rocks,  lying  im- 

adiately  above  the  secondary  and  resting 

!  the  chalk,  being  followed  by  the  post- 

'■tiary.— n.    Geol.  the  tertiary  system  of 

1  :ks;  ornith.  a  tertial. 

izn-rlina,  ter'tsa-re'ma,  n.    [It.]    The 

yming  arrangement  in  triple  lines  adopted 

Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 

'  rxetto,  ter-tset'to,  n.  [It.]  Mus.  a  short 

^position  for  three  performers. 

'ho- lam  a,  tesh'o-la-ma,  n.    One  of  the 

o  popes  of  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet,  the 

ler  being  the  Dalai-lama. 

'  isellated,  Tesselated,  tes'e-la-ted,  a. 

tessella,  a  dim.   of  tessera,  a  square.] 

rmed   by  inlaying   differently  coloured 

iterials  in  little  squares,  triangles,  or  other 

)metrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic  work.— 

■ssellatioii,   Tesselatlon,   tes-e-la'- 

>n,  n.    The  operation  of  making  tessel- 

ed  work. 

'■  »sera,  tes'e-ra,  n.  pi.  Tesserae,  tes'e-re. 
,  a  cube,  a  die.]  A  small  cube  of  marble, 
;cious  stone,  ivory,  glass,  wood,  &c,  used 
form  tessellated  pavements  and  for  like 
eposes;  a  small  square  of  bone,  wood, 
,  used  as  a  token  or  ticket  in  ancient 
me.—  Tesseral,  tes'e-ral,  a.  Pertaining 
or  containing  tesserae;  cubical. 

1  it  test,  n.  [O.Fr.  test  (Fr.  tit),  from  L. 
•urn,  an  earthen  vessel,  from  testa,  a 
ce  of  earthenware,  the  shell  of  shell-fish. 
sty.]  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and 
rer;  a  cupel;  examination  by  the  cupel; 
ice,  any  critical  trial  and  examination; 
ans  of  trial;  a  touchstone;  a  standard; 


means  of  discrimination;  rhein.  a  nuhntanrr 

wbioh  Is  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
any  Ingredient  in  ■  compound,  by  causing 
it  to  exhibit  sons  Known  property;  ■>  w 
agent,  ft.  To  reflne,  m  gold  or  KUTer.  la 
a  teal .  to  bring  to  trial  and  examinai  Ion: 
to  prove'  by  experiment  or  by  some  axed 

standard;   to  try;  r/irm.   to  examine  hy  the 

application  of  some  reagent.    Tester 

ter,  n.  One  who  tests.  -Trsl-I'uriiacc, 
n.     A   kind   of    refining   furnace.       Trsl- 

glass,  n,  a  glass  to  hold  substances  bo  be 
ohemioall]  tasted.  Teat-paper,  n.  a 
paper  Lmpregnated  with  tome  chemical  re- 
agent,  and  serving  to  detect  the  presence 

Of  certain  substances  by  Change  of  colour 

when  they  touch  It.— Teat-plate,  a    a 

glass  plate  ruled  with  exceedingly  tine  and 
close  linrs  to  test  the  power  of  D 
— Test-tube,  n.  A  glass  tube  to  com  am 
substances  to  be  chemically  tested.— Tcst- 
llig-liiaclilii<>.  a.  A  machine  for  testing 
the  strength  of  engineering  materials. 

Test,  test,  n.  [L.  testa,  a  shell,  &c.  See 
TEST  above.]  Zool.  the  outside  hard  cover- 
ing of  certain  animals,  as  the  shell  of 
molluscaor  of  the  sea-urchin;  hot.  the  outer 
integument  of  a  seed.— Testarean,  tes- 
ta'she-an,  n.  A  testaceous  animal;  a  mol- 
lusc with  a  shell.— Testaceous,  tes-ta'- 
shus,  a.  [L.  testaceus.]  Having  a  mollus- 
cous shell;  having  the  character  of  a  test 
or  shell. 

Test-act,  n.  [L.  testor,  to  witness,  testis,  a 
witness,  Testament.]  Eng.  hist,  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  providing 
that  all  persons  holding  office  from  the 
crowu  should  take  oaths  against  popery; 
repealed  in  1828. 

Testacy.  Under  Testament. 
Testament,  tes'ta-ment,  n.  [L.  testamen- 
tum,  from  testor,  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a 
will,  from  testis,  a  witness;  similarly  testify, 
testimony,  attest,  contest,  &c]  Law,  a  duly 
executed  document  in  writing,  by  which  a 
person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death;  a  will; 
the  name  of  each  general  division  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament): 
when  used  alone  the  [word  is  often  limited 
to  the  New  Testament.— Tcstaineiital, 
tes-ta-men'tal,  a.  Relating  to  a  testament 
or  will.— Testamentary,  tes-ta-men'ta- 
ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills;  be- 
queathed or  arranged  by  will.— Testate, 
tes'tat,  o.  [L.  testatus.]  Having  made  and 
left  a  will.— Testacy,  tes'ta-si,  n.  The 
state  of  being  testate.— Testator,  tes-ta'- 
tor,  n.  A  man  who  makes  and  leaves  a 
will  at  death.— Testatrix,  tes-ta'triks,  n. 
[L.]  A  woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a 
will  at  death. 

Tester,  tes'ter,  n.  [O.Fr.  testiere,  a  head- 
piece, from  teste  (Fr.  tete),  a  head,  from  L. 
testa,  an  earthen  pot,  the  skull,  the  head. 
Test.]  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post 
bedstead;  a  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  pulpit, 
tomb,  and  the  like;  an  old  French  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  sixpence,  so  named 
from  the  teste  (head)  upon  it;  in  modern 
slang,  a  sixpence. 

Testes,  tes'tez.  n.pl.  [L.]  Anat.  the  tes- 
ticles. 

Testicle,  tes'ti-kl,  n.  [L.  testiculus,  dim.  of 
testis,  a  testicle.]  One  of  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  seminal  fluid  in  males.— Testi- 
cular,   Testicnlate,   Testicnlated, 

tes-tik'u-ler,  tes-tik'u-lat,  tes-tik'u-la-ted,  a. 
Bot.  shaped  like  a  testicle. 

Testify,  tes'ti-fT,  v. i.— testified,  testifying. 
[O.Fr.  testifier,  from  L.  testificari— testis,  a 
witness,  and  facio,  to  make.  Testament.] 
To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  verbal  or 
written,  to  establish  some  fact;  law,  to 
give  evidence  under  oath;  to  declare  a 
charge.— v.t.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly; 
law,  to  affirm  under  oath  before  a  tribunal, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  fact.  — 
Testification,  tes'ti-fi-ka"shon,  n.  [L. 
testification]  The  act  of  testifying  or  giving 
evidence.— Testifier,  tes'ti-fl-er,  n.  One 
who  testifies. 

Testily,  Testiness.    Under  Testy. 
Testimony,  tes'ti-mo-ni,  n.    [L.  testimon- 
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A  soli  mu  declaration 

for  tl  ■  tablishins  "i  proving 

Home  fact  .  i  ridena  ;  deel  ttesta 
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Testndo,  tea  ta'dfl.  a    [L ,  from  testa,  a 
shell. ]     Among    the   andent   Bomans  a 

•  •over    from    missiles    formed    by    Soldiers 
holding  their  shields  over  their  heads  and 


ng 

a  tortoise-shell  in  colour.-  TestudlnatC 

Testadlneons,  tes-tQ'di-nat,  tes  to  din> 

C-us,  a.    Resembling  the  back  of  a  tortoise; 
arched;  vaulted. 

Tesly,  tes'ti,  a.  [O.Fr.  testu  (Fr.  Utu), 
headstrong,  wilful,  from  teste  (Fr.  tete),  the 
head,  from  L.  testa,  potsherd,  shell.  TXST, 
Tester.]  Fretful;  peevish;  easily  irritated. 
—Testily,  tes'ti-li,  adv.  In  a  testy  man- 
ner; fretfully. —Testiness,  tes'ti-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  testy. 

Tetanus,  tet'a-nus,  n.  [Gr.  tetanos,  teta- 
nus, from  teind,  to  stretch.  Thin.]  Spasm 
with  rigidity;  a  disease  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  violent  and  rigid  spasm  of 
many  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  one  form  being  lock-jaw.  —  Te- 
tanic, te-tan'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  tetanus. 
— n.  A  substance  that  tends  to  cause  teta- 
nus.—Tetanoid,  tet'an-oid,  a.  Resem- 
bling tetanus. 

Tetchy,  tech'i.    Techy. 

Te^tC-a-te'te,  tat-a-tat,  adv.  [Fr.,  lit.  head 
to  head.]  Face  to  face;  in  private;  in  close 
confabulation.  —  n.  A  private  interview 
with  no  one  present  but  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Tete-du-pont,  tat-dd-pon,  n.  [Fr.,  lit. 
bridge-head.]  Fort,  a  work  that  defends 
the  head  or  entrance  of  a  bridge  nearest 
the  enemy. 

Tether,  teTH'er,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  tjdthr,  a 
tether,  tjdthra,  to  tether;  O.Fris.  tieder, 
L.G.  tider,  O.Sw.  tiuther,  cord,  tether; 
from  same  root  as  to  tie.]  A  rope  or  chain 
by  which  a  grazing  animal  is  confined 
within  certain  limits;  scope  allowed.— v.t. 
To  confine  with  a  tether. 

Tetrahranchiate,  tet-ra-brang'ki-at,  o. 
[Gr.  tetra-,  four,  and  branchia,  gills.]  Hav- 
ing four  gills:  applied  to  an  order  of  ceph- 
alopods. 

Tetrachord,  tet'ra-kord,  n.  [Gr.  tetra- 
chordon— tetra-,  four,  and  chorde,  a  chord.] 
A  scale  of  four  notes;  half  of  the  octave 
scale. 

Tetrad,  tet'rad,  n.  [Gr.  tetras,  tetrados, 
the  number  four.]  The  number  four;  a 
collection  of  four  things. 

Tetradactyl,  tet'ra-dak-til,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.]  An 
animal  having  four  toes  on  each  foot.— 
Tetradactylous,  tet-ra-dak'ti-lus,  n. 
Having  four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tetradrachm,  Tetradrachma,  tet'- 
ra-dram,  tet-ra-drak'ma,  n.  [Gr.  tetradrachm 
mon— tetra-,  four,  and  drachmi,  a  drachm.] 
An  ancient  Greek  silver  coin  worth  3s.  3d. 

Tetradynamous,  tet-ra-din'a-mus,  a. 
[Gr.  tetra-,  four,  and  dynamis,  power.] 
Bot.  having  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  six 
stamens,  four  longer  than  the  other  two. 

Tetragon,  tet'ra-gon,  n.  [Gr.  tetragonon — 
tetra-,  four,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  Geom. 
a  figure  having  four  angles;  a  quadrangle, 
as  a  square,  a  rhombus,  &c— Tetragonal, 

te-trag'on-al,  a.  Having  four  angles  or  sides; 
of  a  system  of  crystals  having  all  three  axes 
equal,  and  two  of  them  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 
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Totrauyn.  tet'ra-jln,  v.   [Gr.  trim-,  four, 
and  </'/'"'.  a  female.]   Bet,  a  monoolinous  or 
hermaphrodite  plant  having  four  pi 
Tetragynont,  tet  raj'i-nus,  a.   j>ot.  hav- 
inK  tour  oarpela  or  four  styles. 

To l  rnlicd  ron.  bet-ra  he'dron,  n.  [Or. 
tetra , four, and  hedra, abase.]  A. triangular 
pyramid  having  tour  equal  and  equilateral 

faces;  a  solid  bounded  by  four  equal  tri- 
angles. Tolrnliedral,  tet-ra-he'dral,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron.— Tel> 
rahedrltc,  tet-ra-he'drlt,  n.    Fahlerz. 

Tctrnhoxahedron,  tet-ra  -hek'sa-h8"- 
dron,  n.  I  Or.  tetra-,  four,  hex,  six,  hedra, 
a  base.]  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces. 

TetralOgyi  te-tral'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  tetralogia 
— tetra-,  four,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  col- 
lection of  four  dramatic  compositions,  three 
tragic  and  one  satiric,  which  were  exhibited 
together  on  the  Athenian  stage. 

Tetraiiicrous,  te-tram'er-us,  a.  [Or.  tetra-, 
four,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Consisting  of  four 
parts;  bot.  having  the  parts  in  fours;  entom. 
having  four-jointed  tarsi. 

Tetrameter,  te-tram'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  metron,  measure.]  Pros,  a  verse 
consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tetrander,  te-tran'der,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-,  four, 
and  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  Bot.  a  mono- 
clinous  or  hermaphrodite  plant  having 
four  stamens.— Tetrandrian,  Tetran- 
droits,  te-tran'dri-an,  te-tran'drus,  a.  Bot. 
monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite  and  having 
four  stamens. 

Tetrapetalous,  tet-ra-pet'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  Bot.  con- 
taining four  distinct  petals. 

Tetra  phyllous,  te-traf'i-lus  or  tet-ra-fil'- 
us,  a.  [Gr.  tetra-,  four,  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Bot. 
having  four  leaves  or  leaflets. 

Tetrapla,  tet'ra-pla,  n.  [Gr.  tetraploos,  four- 
fold, tetra-,  four,  and  term,  -ploos,  akin  to 
that  of  double.]  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
arranged  by  Origen  in  four  columns,  con- 
taining four  Greek  versions;  also  a  version 
in  four  languages. 

Tetrapod,  tet'ra-pod,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-,  four, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  A  four-footed 
animal. 

Tetrapteran,  te-trap'ter-an,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An  insect  which 
has  four  wings.— Tetrapterous,  te-trap'- 
ter-us,  a.    Having  four  wings. 

Tetraquetrous,  te-trak'we-trus,  a.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  L.  -quetrus,  angular.]  Bot. 
having  four  very  sharp  angles  or  corners. 

Tetrarch,  tet'rark,  n.  [Gr.  tetrarches— 
tetra-,  four,  and  arche,  rule.]  A  Roman 
governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province; 
a  petty  king  or  sovereign. — Tetrarcliate, 
Tetrarchy,  tet'rar-kat,  tet'rar-ki,  n.  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch,  or  the 
district  under  his  rule.—  Tetrarcllical, 
tet-rar'ki-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tetrarch 
or  tetrarchy. 

Tetrasepalons.  tet-ra-sep'al-us,  a.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  E.  sepal.]  Bot.  applied  to 
a  calyx  composed  of  four  sepals. 

Tetraspermons,  tet-ra-sper'mus,  a.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  sperma,  seed.]  Bot.  having 
four  seeds. 

Tetraspore,  tet'ra-spor,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  E.  spore.]  Bot.  among  the  algae 
a  collection  of  spores,  of  which  usually 
there  are  four. 

Tetrastich,  te-tras'tik,  n.  [Gr.  tetra-,  four, 
and  stichos,  verse.]  A  stanza  or  poem  in 
four  verses  (or  lines). 

Tetrastyle,  tet'ra-stll,  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  stylos,  column.]  Having 
or  consisting  of  four  columns;  having  a 
portico  consisting  of  four  columns. 

Tetrasyllable,  tet'ra-sil-a-bl,  n.  [Gr. 
tetra-,  four,  and  syllabe,  syllable.]  A  word 
consisting  of  four  syllables.— Tetrasyl- 
lable, Tetrasyllabical,  tet'ra-si-lab"- 
ik,  tet'ra-si-lab"i-kal,  a.  Consisting  of  four 
syllables. 

Tetrathecal,  tet-ra-the'kal,  a.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  theke,  a  case.]  Bot.  having  four 
cavities  in  the  ovary. 


TetratomlCi  tet  ra  tomlk,  a.  [Gr.  tetra-, 
four,  and  B  otomio.]  Such  that  one  atom 
in  composition  is  equivalent  to  (our  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Tetra  valciit,  tct-ra-val'ont,  a.    Quadri- 

VAI.ICNX. 

Tetter,  tot'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  tetr,  G.  zitter, 
better;  oomp.  Skr,  dadru,  tetter.]  A  vague 
name  of  several  cutaneous  diseases  all'eot- 
in^C  man,  as  herpes,  impetigo,  &c;  a  cuta- 
neous disease  of  animals,  which  may  be 
communicated  to  man. — Tetterous,  tet'- 
er-us,  a.    Having  the  character  of  tetter. 

Teutonic,  tii-ton'ik,  a.  [L.  Teutones,  the 
Teutons;  a  Latinized  form  of  their  native 
name;  akin  Dutch.]  Belonging  to  the 
Teutons  or  the  peoples  of  Germanic  origin 
in  general;  Germanic;  pertaining  to  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  peoples,  which 
include  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English, 
Dutch,  German,  Icelandic,  Norse,  Danish, 
and  Swedish. — n.  The  language  or  lan- 
guages collectively  of  the  Teutons. 

Tew,  tu,  v.t.  [Akin  to  taw.]  To  beat  or 
press,  as  leather,  hemp,  and  the  like;  to 
taw. 

Tewel,  tu'el,  n.  [O.Fr.  tuiel,  tueil,  Fr. 
tuyau,  a  pipe,  from  L.L.  tubellus,  dim.  of 
L.  tubus,  a  pipe.]  A  pipe;  a  funnel,  as  for 
smoke;  a  tuyere. 

Text,  tekst,  n.  [Fr.  texte,  from  L.  textus,  a 
tissue,  a  text,  from  texo,  textum,  to  weave, 
seen  also  in  texture,  textile,  context,  pretext. 
Akin  tissue,  toilet.]  A  discourse  or  com- 
position on  which  notes  or  a  commentary  is 
written;  an  author's  own  work  as  distinct 
from  notes  or  annotations  on  it;  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  especially  one  selected  as  the 
theme  of  a  sermon  or  discourse;  any  sub- 
ject chosen  to  comment  on;  a  topic;  a  kind 
of  handwriting  of  a  large  size;  a  particular 
kind  of  letter  or  character  (German  text). 
—Text-book,  n.  A  book  used  by  stu- 
dents as  a  manual  for  a  particular  branch 
of  study;  a  manual  of  instruction. — Text- 
hand,  n.  A  large  hand  in  writing.— Tex- 
tual, teks'tu-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
tained in  the  text. — Textualist,  teks'tu- 
al-ist,  n.  One  who  can  readily  quote  texts; 
one  who  adheres  strictly  to  a  text. — Tex- 
tnally,  teks'tu-al-li,  adv.  In  accordance 
with  the  text;  placed  in  the  text  of  a  work. 
— Textnary,  teks'tu-a-ri,  a.    Textual. 

Textile,  teks'til,  a.  [L.  textilis,  from  texo, 
to  weave.  Text.]  Woven  or  capable  of 
being  woven;  formed  by  weaving. — n.  A 
fabric   made   by   weaving.  —  Textorial, 

teks-to'ri-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  weaving. 

Textual,  &c.    Under  Text. 

Texture,  teks'tur,  n.  [L.  textura,  from 
texo,  textum,  to  weave.  Text.]  A  fabric 
formed  by  weaving;  the  disposition  or  con- 
nection of  threads  or  filaments  interwoven; 
the  disposition  of  the  elementary  constitu- 
ent parts  of  any  solid  body;  the  grain  or 
peculiar  character  of  a  solid. 

Thalamus,  thal'a-mus,  n.  pi.  Thalamf, 

thal'a-mi.  [Gr.  thalamos,  a  bed-room.]  A 
part  in  the  brain  at  the  origin  of  the  optic 
nerve;  bot.  the  receptacle  of  a  flower  or 
part  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed.— 
Tiialamifloral,  thara-mi-flo"ral,  a. 
[Thalamus,  and  L.  flos,  floris,  a  flower.] 
Bot.  having  the  stamens  rising  immediately 
from  the  thalamus. 

Thalasslophyte,  tha-las'si-o-fit,  n.    [Gr.' 

thalassios,  marine,  from  thalassa,  the  sea, 

and  phyton,  a  plant.]    A  sea-plant. 
Thalassometer,  thal-as-som'et-er,  n.  [Gr. 

thalassa,  the  sea,  metron,  a  measure.]    A 

tide-gauge. 
Thaler,  ta'ler,  n.  [G.  Dollar.]  A  German 

coin,  value  3  marks. 
Thalia,  tha-ll'a\  n.    [Gr.   Thaleia.]    The 

Muse   of   comedy   and   the   patroness  of 

pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 

Thallium,  thal'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  thallos,  a 
young  green  shoot  —  from  the  green  line 
it  gives  in  the  spectrum.]  A  soft,  heavy, 
grayish  metal,  resembling  lead  in  appear- 
ance, discovered  in  1861.— Thalllc,  Thai- 
lions,  thal'ik,  thal'i-us,  a.  Chem.  pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  thallium. 


Thallophytc,  thal'O-flt,  n.  [Or.  thalh 
young  Bhoot,  phyton,  plant.]  The  low* 
phylum  of  plants,  comprising  the  alga  ai 
Fungi;  with  some  minor  groups. 

Tlialliis,  thal'us,  n.    [Gr.  thallos,  a  •&(*■ 
sprout,  frond.]    Bot.  a  solid  muss  of  eel 
or    cellular    tissue    without    woodj    til,r 
forming  the  Bubstanco  of  tho  tlmlloKCiiH 
Tliallitio,  thal'm,  a.    Bot.  pertaining 
or  of  the  character  of  a  thallus      I  hn 
logen,  Thallophyte,  thal'6-Jen,  thai 
fit,  n.    [Gr.  thallos,  root,  gen,  to  prodoi 
phyton,  a  plant.]    A  stemless  plant  co 
sisting  only  of  expansions  of  cellular  tisst 
applied  to  all  cryptogams  with  the  1 
of  ferns  and  mosses.  —Thai Iokciioii 
thal-loj'e-nous,  a.    Belonging  to  the  thi 
logens. 

Thallium/,,  tham'muz,  n.  [Heb.]  T' 
tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  a 
swering  to  part  of  June  and  part  of  Jui 
a  Syrian  deity  for  whom  the  Hebrew  ido, 
tresses  held  an  annual  feast  or  lamentatu. 
supposed  identical  with  Adonis. 

Than,  THan,  cony  [Originally  same  as  Ou 
'this  is  better  than  that'  is  equivalent 
'this  is  better  then  that'.]  A  particle  n 
after  certain  adjectives  and  adverbs  whi 
express  comparison  or  diversity,  such  , 
more,  better,  other,  otherwise,  rather,  H 
&c,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  t 
second  member  of  the  comparison:  son 
times  used  to  govern  an  objective  like 
preposition. 

Thanatold,  than'a-toid,  a.  [Gr.  thanat< 
death,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Rese; 
bling  death;  death-like.—  Thanatolog 
than-a-tol'o-ji,  n.    The  doctrine  of  deat 

—  Thanatopsis,  than-a-top'sis,  n.  [( 
opsis,  a  view.]  A  view  or  contemplation 
death. 

Thane,  than,  n.  [A.Sax.  thegen,  ther, 
thin,  a  thane  =  Icel.  thegen,  a  warrit 
O.H.G.  degan,  G.  degen,  a  warrior;  akin 
O.E.  thee,  A.Sax.  thedn,  to  thrive.]  A  th; 
of  honour  among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  . 
Anglo-Saxon  baron;  a  landed  proprietor 
Thanage,  tha'naj,  n.  The  land  of  a  thai 
thanes  collectively.  —Than edom,  tha' 
dum,  n.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of 
thane.— Thanehood,  than'hud,  n.  T. 
office  of  a  thane ;  thanes  collectively. 
Thaneship,  than'ship,  n.  The  dignity 
a  thane. 

Thanks,  thangks,  n.pl.  [A.  Sax.  tha) 
thanks,  also  thought,  mind,  will;  Got 
thagks,  Icel.  thokk,  D.  and  G.  dank,  thanl 
from  stem  of  think.]  Expression  of  gra 
tude;  an  acknowledgment  made  toexpre 
a  sense  of  favour  or  kindness  received  '' 
offered.  —  Thanks!  a  common  contracts 
for  I  give  (offer,  render,  &c.)  thanks,  or  t 
like.  —  v.t.  [A.Sax.  thancian,  to  than 
from  the  noun.]  To  express  gratitude 
for  a  favour;  to  make  acknowledgments 
for  kindness  bestowed. — I  will  thank  yc 
a  phrase  of  civility  introducing  a  requer 

—  Thank  you,  a  colloquial  or  inform 
contraction  of  the  phrase  I  thank  you. 
Thankful,  thangk'ful,  a.  Impressed  wi 
a  sense  of  kindness  received  and  ready 
acknowledge  it;  grateful;  expressive 
thanks.— Thankfully,  thangk'ful-li,  au 
Gratefully.— Thankfulness,  thangk'f  1 
nes,  n.  Gratefulness;  gratitude.— Thanl 
less,  thangk'les,  a.  Unthankful;  ungrat 
ful;  not  deserving  or  not  likely  to  ga 
thanks  (a  thankless  task).— Thanklessl 
thangk'les-li,  adv.    In  a  thankless  mann< 

—  Thanklessness,  thangk'les-nes,  n. 
Thank-offering,  n.  An  offering  ma< 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude.— Thank 
giving,  thangks'giv-ing,  n.  The  act  j 
rendering  thanks;  a  public  celebration 
divine  goodness;  a  day  set  apart  for  su< 
a  celebration;  a  form  of  words  expressi 
of  thanks  to  God—  Thankworthiiics 
thangk'wer-THi-nes,  n.—  Thankvvortli 
thangk'wer-THi,  a.  Worthy  of  or  deservii 
thanks;  meritorious. 

That,  THat,  a.  and  pron.  pi.  Those,  thc 
[A.Sax.  that,  neut.  of  the  demonstrati 
and  def.  ?rt.  the  or  se  and  =  Goth,  that 
Icel.  that,  D.  dat,  G.  das,  Skr.  tat;  ak 
the,  these,  this,  there,  &c.  The.]  A  wo: 
used   as   pointing  to  a   person  or  thii 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move:      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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re  mentioned  or  supposed  to  be  under 
i  [tthit  mail,  th.it  city):  fi  »•■  1 1  k>i  it  Ij 
ppoHition  in  thin  (I  will  take  this  hook, 
in  take  f/m/  oini:  often  used  without 
k  noun  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and 
iho  as  a  relative  pronoun,  in  many 
equivalent  which;  who  being  gen 

•rally  used  for  persons,  which  for  things, 
that  for  either.      When  governed   hy  a 
lition  the  latter  is  put  at    the  end  of 
latise  (the  hook   that    I   read  j, , 
Introducing  a   reason:    because   (not 

i  we);  Introducing  an  end  or  pu 

ik    that    1    may    hear);    introducing    a 
rWUlt    or    consequence    (so    weak     that    he 
ot  standi;  introducing  a  clause  as  the 
l'cI  or  object  of  the  principal  verb  (we 
ihitt  he  is  dead);   used  to  introduce  a 
wish  (would  that  he  were  dead!). 
Iliateli.  thach,  n.     [A.Sax.  these,  thatch, 
i,  to  thatch;  tcel.  thai:,  a  roof,  thatch; 
."V.  G.   dach,  a  roof;    Dan.  d'.ekkc,   \> 
i,  Q,  decken,  to  cover;  same  root  as 
L.  tego,  tectu  n,  to  ''over,  Gr.  tegos,  at 
a  roof,  Skr.  sthati,  to  cover.    Deck  is  allied.  | 
Straw,  rushes,   reeds,  heath,  &c,  use,!   to 
r  the  roofs  of  buildings  or  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain.-  v.t.    To  cover  with   straw, 
reeds,     or     some     similar     substance.  — 
Thatcher,  thach'er,  n.  One  who  thatches. 
rhaiimatroite,    tha  'ma-trop,    n.      [Gr. 
thauma,   thaumatos,  a  wonder,  and  trepo, 
■  to  turn.]    An  optical  toy,  which  by  revolv- 
ing causes  two  pictures  to  seem  conuected. 

Cbniiiiiat  urgy,  tha/ma-ter-ji,  n.  [Gr.  thau- 
tmtourgia—thauma,  thaumatos,  a  wonder, 
and  ergon,  work.]  The  act  of  performing 
'something  wonderful;  wonder-working; 
magic;  legerdemain.  —  Thaumaturge, 
Thnumaturglst,  tha/ma-terj,  tha/ma- 
ter-jist,  n.  A  dealer  in  miracles;  a  miracle 
worker.  —  Thaumaturgic,  Thauina- 
tiiruical,  thfV-ma-ter'jik,  tha-ma-ter'ji-kal, 
,a.  Pertaining  to  thaumaturgy. — Thau- 
maturates,  tha-ma-ter'jiks, tn.pl.  Feats 
of  magic  or  legerdemain. — Thaumatur- 
jgus,  tha'ma-ter-gus,  n.    A  miracle  worker. 

'haw,  tha,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  thdwan,  to  thaw, 
jlcel.  tha,  a  thaw,  theyja,  to  thaw;  D.  dooi, 
thaw,  dooijen,  to  thaw;  G.  thauen,  to  melt, 
to  thaw;  comp.  Gr.  teko,  to  melt.]  To 
melt,  as  ice  or  snow;  to  become  so  warm 
is  to  melt  ice  and  snow:  said  of  the 
weather,  and  used  impersonally;  fig.  to 
aecorne  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved;  to 
oecome  genial. — v.t.  To  melt  ice  or  snow; 
;o  make  less  cold  or  reserved.  —  n.  The 
nelting  of  ice  or  snow;  warmth  of  weather, 
uich  as  liquefies  ice. 

he.  THe  or  THi;  def.  art.  or  definitive  a. 
A.Sax.  the,  masc.  nom.  corresponding  to 
Zier^O.Sax.  and  O.Fris.  the,  D.  and  L.G. 
ie,  Sw.  and  Dan.  den,  G.  der.  The  the  be- 
ore  comparatives  represents  the  A.Sax. 
nstrumental  case  thi,  thy.]  Used  before 
louns  with  a  specifying  or  limiting  effect 
the  laws  of  our  country);  used  before  a 
loun  in  the  singular  number  to  denote  a 
•pedes  by  way  of  distinction  or  a  single 
,  hing  representing  the  whole  [the  elephant 
s  sagacious);  prefixed  to  adjectives  to  give 
hem  the  force  of  abstract  nouns  (a  passion 
or  the  sublime  and  beautiful);  used  before 
•djectives  and  adverbs  in  the  comparative 
legree  it  means  by  that;  by  how  much; 
>y  so  much  (the  longer  we  continue  in  sin 
■he  more  difiicult  it  is  to  reform). 
heanthropism,  the-an'thro-pizm,  n. 
3r.  theos,  God.  and  anthropos,  man.]  A 
tate  of  being  God  and  man;  a  conception 
f  God  or  of  gods  as  possessing  qualities 
ssentially  human. 

hearehy,  the'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God, 
nd  arche,  rule.]  Government  by  God; 
heocracy ;  a  body  of  deities  or  divine  rulers. 
heatre,  the'a-ter,  n.  [Fr.  theatre,  from 
t.  theatrum,  from  Gr.  theatron,  from  thea- 
mai,  to  see,  thea,  a  view.]  A  building 
ppropriated  to  the  representation  of  dra- 
mtic  spectacles;  a  play-house;  a  room 
'ith  seats  rising  stepwise  for  public  lec- 
ires,  anatomical  demonstrations,  &c;  the 
>cality  where  events  take  place  (the  theatre 
f  war).— Theatric,  Theatrical,  the- 
t'rik,  the-at'ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
aeatre  or  to  scenic  representations;  calcu- 


lated for  dl  play;  m<  arl  Ifloia] . 

Theatricality,   tin  at  ri  kal  I  bl. 
v.    Quality  ot  being  tii>  at  i  thing 

theatrical;  theatrical  disphu  Tlirnlrl- 
callj  .  t  ho  at  n  kal  li,  adv.    In  ■ 

Theatricals,  the  et'rl  kale, 
n.i'l.  \  dramatic  performanoe,  especially 
oi  a  pinat.'  bouae     Theatrophon,  the 

at  io  t,.n,  n.     [From   theatre  and   th<'  /-/<.. ;o 

ot  telepAoiM.]     a  telephone  to  enable  a 

person   to   hoar   what    is  said  or  sung  in  a 

theatre  though  not  present  at  the  perform 
anoe, 

Ihebnn.    the  ban,    ii.      An    inhabitant  of 
Thebes;   '  learned  Theban'  ironically,  of  a 
BosotUa    01    proverbially    dull    person. — 
Theban  »«<//«,  Pindar. 
Theca,  the'ka.  ii,  pL  Theese,  the'se.    (L., 

from  Gr,  !/<>!.(,  a  case.]  A  sheath  OT  hollow 
case;  bot.  the  ■pore-OSM  Of  fi  ins,  mosses, 
ami  other  cryptogams.-  Thecal,  tin  kal, 
a.    Pertaining  to  a  theca. — Thecaphore, 

the'ka-for,  w.    [Or.  phoroi,  bearing!    Bot, 

a  surface  or  receptacle  bearing  CheCSS. — 
Tliecasporous,  the'ka-spo-rus,a.  Having 
spores  in  theca'. 

Thecodont,  the'ko-dont,  n.  [Gr.  theke,  a 
case,  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  An  extinct 
saurian  reptile  having  the  teeth  in  sockets. 

Thee,  tiic,  pron.  [A.Sax.  thi,  dat.  and 
accus.  of  thu,  thou.]  The  objective  and 
dative  case  of  thou. 

Then,  theft,  r.  [A.Sax.  thedfthe,  theft, 
from  thedf,  a  thief.  Final  th  became  t  as 
in  height.]  The  wrongfully  taking  away 
the  goods  of  another  with  intent  to  deprive 
him  of  them;  the  act  of  stealing. 

Thcinc,  Theill,  the'in,  n.  [From  Thea, 
the  generic  name  of  the  tea-plant.]  A 
bitter  principle  found  in  tea,  coffee,  and 
some  other  plants;  caffeine. 

Their,  THRr,  a.  [From  Icel.  theirra,  their 
= A.Sax.  thaera,  of  them:  the  genitive  pi. 
of  which  the,  that,  are  nominatives.]  Per- 
taining or  belonging  Ito  them. — Theirs, 
THarz.  A  possessive  or  genitive,  properly 
a  double  genitive  of  they,  used  without  a 
noun  following,  either  as  a  nominative, 
objective,  or  simple  predicate. 

Theism,  the'izm,  n.  [Fr.  theisme,  from  Gr. 
theos,  God,  seen  also  in  theocracy,  theology, 
atheism,  &c.]  The  belief  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed 
to  atheism. — Thelst,  the'ist,  n.  One  who 
believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  . '.  Syn. 
under  Deist.— Theistlc,  Theistical, 
the-is'tik,  the-is'ti-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
theism  or  to  a  theist. 

Them,  THem,  pron.  [Originally  a  dative 
corresponding  to  their = lcel.  theim,  A.Sax. 
thdm.]  The  dative  and  objective  case  of 
they;  those  persons  or  things;  those. — 
Themselves,  THem-selvz',  pron.  pi.  of 
himself,  herself,  itself. 

Theme,  them,  n.  [Gr.  thema,  a  proposi- 
tion, a  theme,  a  root  word,  from  Gr.  tithemi, 
to  place.]  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a 
person  writes  or  speaks;  a  subject  of  dis- 
course or  discussion;  a  short  dissertation 
composed  by  a  student  on  a  given  subject; 
philol.  the  part  of  a  noun  or  a  verb  un- 
changed in  declension  Or  conjugation; 
mus.  a  series  of  notes  selected  as  the  text 
or  subject  of  a  new  composition;  the  lead- 
ing subject  in  a  composition  or  movement. 
—Thematic,  the-mat'ik,  a.  Relating  to 
a  theme  or  themes.— Thematist,  the'ma- 
tist,  n.    A  writer  of  themes. 

Theme,  them,  n.  [Gr.  thema.]  One  of  the 
provinces,  twenty-nine  in  number,  of  the 
old  Byzantine  Empire. 

Themis,  them'is,  n.  [Gr.  Themis.]  Greek 
goddess  of  law  and  justice. 

Then,  THen,  adv.  [A.Sax.  thenne,  thanne, 
thonne,  then,  an  ace.  form  belonging  to  the 
pronominal  stem  the,  thcet;  same  word  as 
than.]  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time 
specified,  either  past  or  future;  soon  after- 
ward or  immediately;  at  another  time  (now 
and  then). — By  then,  by  the  time  when  or 
that.  —  Till  then,  until  that  time.  Often 
used  elliptically,  like  an  adjective,  for  then 
existing;  but  this  usage  is  discountenanced 
by  careful  writers. — conj.  In  that  case;  in 
consequence;  therefore;  for  this  reason. 


Thenar,  tbfi'nar,  «.    [<;r   tfc 

theno,  to  strike  I     Anat,  the  palm  ot   the 
hand  oi   I  the  toot     Thenal, 

thi  u. it.  <i     l'.  iinii.ii 

Thence,  i  hi  ns,  adv.   [O  B  then*,  ti 
thanne*,  genitivi  forma  from  A. Sai  thanan, 

tlldlltilt,  t  h(   li,  ,   .  ,  Mini,    /i,  /,,  , 

that  pleoi  .  from  thai  time   i"i  I 
from  i  Inn;  oul  oi  I  hia;  nol  thi  re;  >  lw  v 
i        From   tlu  nee,   though    pli  oi 
is  support!  d  by  cut  torn  and  good  ui  i 
Thenceforth,   THenn'forth,   m 
that  time  forward.     Thenceforward, 
l  iient  foi  m  id,  adv      Prom  that  tic 

place  onward. 

Theobromine,  thi  B-br67mla,a  [From 
Theobroma.  the  me  ot  i  hi 

tree  <■!•  thtot,  Ood,  and  brdma,  foot 
crystalline  compound  found  in  the 
of  cacao,  analogoua  to  thi  ■•■ 

Theocracy,  then  [Ot.  thiol 

— theos,  God,  and  hratot,  power.]    Go 
ment  of  a  state  by  the  Immediate  i 
tion  of  God;    the  state  thus  govern 
TheOCrat,  the'o-kriu,  v.     One  who  liveH 
under  a  theocracy.— Theocratic.  I  liro- 
cratical,  the-o-krat'ik,  the-o-krat'i  kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  theocracy;  administered  by 
the  immediate  direction  of  Qod. 
liieocramy,  the-ok'ra-si, n.  [Gr.  theos,  (;<>•]. 
and  krasis,  mixture.]    An  intimate  union 
of  the  soul  with  God  in  oontemplatlo 
mixture  of  the  worship  of  different  gods. 

Theodicy,  the-od'i-si,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God, 
und  dike,  justice.]  A  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  a  theory  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  evil ;  a  doctrine  as  to  the  being, 
attributes,  and  government  of  God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. — Thcoriiccan, 
the-od'i-se"an,  a.    Pertaining  to  theodicy. 

Theodolite,  the-od'o-llt,  n.  [Origin  doubt- 
ful; perhaps  from  Gr.  thea,  a  seeing,  hodos, 
way,  and  litos,  smooth.]  A  surveying  instru- 
ment for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles  by  means  of  a  telescope  the  move- 
ments of  which  can  be  accurately  marked 
on  two  graduated  circles.— Theodolitic, 
the-od'o-lit"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  theodo- 
lite; made  by  a  theodolite. 

Theogoiiy,  the-og'o-ni,  n.  [Gr.  theogonia— 
theos,  a  god,  and  gone,  generation,]  A  poem 
treating  of  the  generation  and  descent  of 
gods;  doctrine  as  to  the  genealogy  or  origin 
of  heathen  deities.— Theogonlc,  the-o- 
gon'ik,  a.  Relating  to  theogony.— Theog- 
Oliist,  the-og'on-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  or 
a  writer  on  theogony. 

Theology,  the-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  theologia— 
theos,  God,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
of  divine  things  or  of  the  Christian  religion; 
the  science  which  treats  of  God  and  man 
in  all  their  known  relations  to  each  other. — 
Theologian,  Theologist,  the-6-lS'ji- 
an,  the-ol'o-jist,  n.  A  person  well  versed 
in  theology;  adivine  —  Theologlc,  Theo- 
logical, the-o-loj'ik,  the-6  loj'i-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  theology.  —  Theologically, 
tbS-6-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  theological  man- 
ner; according  to  theology. — Theologies, 
the-o-loj'iks,  n.pl.  Theology.  —  Theolo- 
gize, the-ol'o-jiz,  v.i.— theologized,  theolo- 
gizing. To  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theo- 
logical subjects.—  Theologizer,  the-ol'o- 
ji-zer,  n.    One  who  theologizes. 

Theomachy,  the-om'a-ki,  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
a  god,  and  mache,  combat.]  A  fighting 
against  the  gods ;  a  strife  or  battle  among 
the  gods. 

Theomancy,  the-om'an-si,  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  manteia,  prophecy.]  Divination 
from  the  responses  of  oracles,  or  persons 
supposed  to  be  inspired  by  some  divinity. 

Theopathy,  the-op'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  pa  thos,  passion.]  Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  God;  piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety—  Theonathetic,  Theo- 
pathic,  the'6-pa,-thet"ik,  the-o-path'ik,  a. 
Relating  to  theopathy. 

Theophany,  the-of'a-ni,  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  phainomai,  to  appear.]  A  mani- 
festation of  God  to  man  by  actual  appear- 
ance.— Theophanic,  the-o-fan'ik,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  theophany. 

Theophll  an  t  hropl  st ,     the '  o  -  fi  -  Ian  "- 


oh,  eftain;      ch,Sc.\och;     g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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throp-ist,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God,  philos,  loving, 
anthropos,  man.]  Ono  who  practises  or 
professes  love  to  God  and  man ;  one  of  a 
society  formed  in  the  first  French  revolu 
tion,  which  had  for  its  object  to  establish 
•  new  religion  in  placo  of  Christianity. — 
Theophllaiitliroplc,  the'o  til  an  - 
throp"ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  theophilanthro- 
py.  -  Tlieoplillant  liroplsm,  Theo- 
plil  Ian  lb  ropy,  the'o-n-lan"throp-i/.m, 
the'o-fi-lan"thr6-pi,  n.  Love  to  both  God 
and  man. 
Thcophllosophlc,  thc'6-fil-o-sof"ik,  a. 

S5r.  theos,  God,  andphilosoph  ia,  philosophy.] 
ombining  theism  and  philosophy. 

Theopnensty,  the'op-nus-ti,  n.  [Gr.  theo- 
pncustos,  inspired  of  God,  from  theos,  God, 
and  pneo,  to  breathe.]  Divine  inspiration. 
— TheopilCUStic,  tbe-op-niis'tik,  a.  Given 
by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  divinely 
inspired. 

Theorbo,  tbe-or'bo,  n.  [It.  tiorba,  Fr. 
teorbe.)  A  musical  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  large  lute,  with  two  necks,  to  one  of 
which  the  bass  strings  were  attached.  — 
Theorblst,  the-or'bist,  ft.  One  who  played 
a  theorbo. 

Theorem,  tbe'o-rem,  n.  [Gr.  theorema, 
from  theoreo,  to  look,  to  view.  Theory.] 
A  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth  or  established  principle;  math,  a  pro- 
position to  be  proved  by  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing; alg.  and  analysis,  a  rule  expressed  by 
symbols  or  formulae  (the  binomial  theorem). 
—  Theorematic,  Theorematical, 
Theoreniic,  the'o-re-mat"ik,  thc'6-re- 
mai"i-kal,  the-6-rem'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
theorem;  comprised  in  a  theorem. — Tbeo- 
rematlst,  the-o-rem'a-tist,  n.  One  who 
forms  theorems. 

Theoric  fund,  the-or'ik,  n.  [Gr.  theoreo, 
to  see.]  The  fund  at  Athens  to  enable  the 
poorer  classes  to  witness  public  spectacles 
of  a  dramatic  or  other  nature. 

Theory,  the'6-ri,  n.  [L.  theoria,  a  theory, 
from  Gr.  theoria,  a  looking  at,  theory, 
from  theoreo,  to  see,  from  theoros,  an  ob- 
server.] A  supposition  explaining  some- 
thing; a  doctrine  or  scheme  of  things  rest- 
ing merely  on  speculation ;  hypothesis ; 
plan  or  system  suggested;  an  exposition 
of  the  general  or  abstract  principles  of  any 
science  (the  theory  of  music  or  of  medicine); 
the  science  or  rules  of  an  art,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  practice;  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  phenomena ;  a  connected 
arrangement  of  facts  according  to  their 
bearing  on  some  real  or  hypothetical  law  or 
laws.— Theoretic,  Theoretical,  the-o- 
ret'ik,  the-o-ret'i-kal,  a.  [Gr.  theoretikos.] 
Pertaining  to  theory;  depending  on  theory 
or  speculation;  speculative;  not  practical. — 
Theoretically,  the-6-ret'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
or  by  theory;  in  speculation;  speculatively; 
not  practically.— Theoretics,  the-6-ret'- 
iks,  n.pl.  The  speculative  parts  of  a  science; 
speculation.  —  Theorist,  Theorizer, 
the'6-rist,  the'o-rT-zer,  n.  One  who  forms 
theories.— Theorize,  the'o-riz,  v.i.— theo- 
rized, theorizing.  To  form  a  theory;  to  form 
opinions  solely  by  theory;  to  speculate. 

Theosophy,  the-os'o-fi,  n.  [Gr.  theosophia, 
knowledge  of  divine  things  —  theos,  God, 
and  sophia,  wisdom,  from  sophos,  wise.] 
Knowledge  of  divine  things;  a  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Being  obtained  by  spiritual 
ecstasy,  direct  intuition,  or  special  individ- 
ual relations.  — Theosophic,  Tbeoso- 
phical,  Theosophistical,  the-6-sof  ik, 
the-6-sof'i-kal,  the-os'o-fis"ti-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  theosophy.— Theosophlcally, 
tbe-d-sof'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  theosophical 
manner;  with  direct  divine  illumination. — 
Theosophlsm,  the-os'of-izm,  n.  Preten- 
sion to  divine  illumination.  —  Theoso- 
phist,  Theosopher,  the-os'of-ist,  the- 
os'of-er,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  divine 
illumination,  or  to  derive  his  knowledge 
from  divine  revelation. 

Theotechnic,  the-o-tek'nik,  a.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  techne,  art.]  Pertaining  to  the 
action  or  intervention  of  the  gods. 

Theotheca,  the'o-tbe-ka,  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  theke,  a  case.]  Same  as  Mon- 
strance. 


Throw,  the  on',  ft.  [A. Sax.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  slave,  serf,  or  bondman. 

Therapeutic,  Therapeutical,  ther  a- 
pfi'tik,  ther-a-pQ'ti-kaL  a.  [Gr.  therapnt 
tikoa,  from  therapeuo,  to  nurse,  serve,  or 
CUM. J  Curative;  pertaining  to  the  healing 
art.  —  Therapeutics,  ther-a -pii'tiks,  ft. 
That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
composition,  application,  and  operation  of 
remedies.— Therapeutist,  ther-a  pii'tist, 
n.  One  versed  in  therapeutics.— Thera- 
py, ther'a-pi,  n.  Therapeutics,  as  iu 
electrotherapy. 

There,  Tiiar,  adv.  [A. Sax.  ther,  thcer,  there, 
a  locative  case  of  the  pronominal  stem 
the,  that,  then,  &c.  In  thereafter,  thereby, 
&c.,  the  dative  case  fem.  sing,  of  the  defi- 
nite article.]  In  that  place;  at  that  place; 
often  opposed  to  here,  there  generally  de- 
noting the  place  most  distant;  in  that 
object  or  matter;  at  that  point ;  after  going 
to  such  a  length;  into  that  place;  to  that 
place ;  thither ;  often  used  to  begin  sen- 
tences before  a  verb  when  there  is  an  in- 
version of  the  subject  {there  came  many 
strangers  to  the  town).— Here  and  there, 
neither  here  nor  there.  Under  Here.  — 
Thereabout,  Thereabouts,  THar'a- 
bout,  THar'a-bouts,  adv.  Near  that  place; 
near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. — 
Thereafter,  THar-af'ter,  adv.  According 
to  that;  accordingly;  after  that;  afterward. 
—Thereat,  THar-at',  adv.  At  that  place; 
at  that  place  or  event;  on  that  account. — 
Thereaway,  TJiar'a-wa,  adv.  Away  in 
that  place  or  direction.— Thereby,  THar- 
bi',  adv.  By  that;  by  that  means;  annexed 
or  attached  to  that;  by  or  near  that  place; 
near  that  number  or  quantity.— Therefor, 
THar-for',  adv.  For  that  or  this  or  it.— 
Therefore,  THer'for,  conj.  or  adv.  [There, 
the  dat.  sing.  fem.  of  the  old  def.  art.,  and 
for.]  For  that  or  this  reason,  referring  to 
something  previously  stated;  consequently; 
in  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  that. — 
Therefrom,  THar-from',  adv.  From  this 
or  that.  —  Therein,  THar-in',  adv.  In 
that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing;  in  that 
or  this  par ti  cular  point  or  respect.  —There- 
into,  THar-in-to',  adv.  Into  that  or  that 
place.— Thereof,  THar-ov',  adv.  Of  that 
or  this.  —  Thereon,  THar-on',  adv.  On 
that  or  this;  thereupon.  —  Thereout, 
THar-out',  adv.  Out  of  that  or  this.  — 
Thereto,  Thereunto,  mar-to',  THar- 
un-to',  adv.  To  that  or  this.— Thereto- 
fore, t  THar-to-for',  adv.  Before  that  time; 
the  counterpart  of  heretofore.  —  There- 
under, THar-un'der,  adv.  Under  that  or 
this.  —  Thereupon,  THar-up-on',  adv. 
Upon  that  or  this;  in  consequence  of  that; 
at  once;  without  delay.  —  Therewith, 
THar-with',  adv.  With  that  or  this.  — 
Therewithal,  THar-with-a.l',  adv.  With 
that  or  this;  therewith. 

Theriac,  the'ri-ak,  n.  [L.  theriaca,  Gr. 
tMriake,  from  therion,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
name  given  anciently  to  various  substances 
esteemed  efficacious  against  the  effects  of 
animal  or  other  poison.— Theriac,  The- 
riacal,  Therial,  the'ri-ak,  the-ri'a-kal, 
the'ri-al,  a.  Medicinal;  serving  as  an  anti- 
dote. 

Therlomorpllic,  the-ri-6-mor'fik,  a.  [Gr. 
therion,  animal,  morphe,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  of  an  animal. 

Theriotomy,  the-ri-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  the- 
rion, a  beast,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The 
anatomy  of  animals;  zootomy. 

Therm,  therm,  n.  [Gr.  thermos,  hot.]  A 
unit  of  heat,  equal  to  100,000  British  thermal 
units.— Thermal,  Thermic,  ther'mal, 
ther'mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  heat;  warm.— 
Thermal  springs,  thermal  waters,  hot 
springs. — Thermal  capacity.  See  Capacity. 
— Thermal  efficiency,  in  a  heat  engine,  the 
ratio  of  the  mechanical  energy  given  out 
by  the  working  substance  to  the  heat 
energy  supplied.— Thermionic,  therm-i- 
on'ik,  n.  [Gr.  thermos,  hot,  and  ion,  going.] 
Having  reference  to  the  ions  or  electrons 
given  off  by  hot  bodies. — Thermionic  valve, 
an  exhausted  glass  bulb  with  two  or  more, 
usually  three,  electrodes,  viz.  the  metal 
plate,  or  anode,  the  grid,  and  filament. 
The  filament  when  heated  gives  off  elec- 


trons,  which   have  a  negative  charge,  so 
that  a  positive  current  of  electriclti 
flow  from  plate  to  filament,  hut  not  in  the 
reverse  direction.     The  valve   in  of  g 
importance  in  wireless  telegraphy  and 
phony.    Thermally,  ther'mal  li, adi 
;i  thermal  manner;  with  reference  to  beat. 
— Thermite,  therm'it,  n.     \c.r   thr, 
hot.  J  A  mixture  of  aluminium  powder  With 
various  oxides,  used  for  generating  hit 
heat.  —  Thermo-clieiuistry,  n.     1 
branch  of  chemistry  in   which  heat  is  of 
importance.—  Tliermo-ciirreiil,  11.     A 
current  of  thermo-electricity  setup  hy  heat. 

—  Thermo-dynamlc,  «.  Relating  to 
thermo-dynamics.  —  I  heriuo  -dj  nam- 
ics,  n.  That  department  of  physics  which 
deals  with  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
mechanical  force  or  energy  and  vice  versa.. 
—Thermo-electric,  a.  Pertaining  to 
thermo-electricity. —  Thermo-electric- 
ity, n.  Electricity  produced  at  the  June 
tion  of  two  metals,  or  at  a  point  where  a 
molecular  change  occurs  in  a  bar  of  the 
same  metal,  when  the  junction  or  point 
is  heated  above  or  cooled  below  the 
general  temperature  of  the  conductor.  — 
Tlicrmogene,  n.  Cotton  -  wool, 
pared  to  impart  heat,  as  to  the  chest 
when  affected  by  a  cold,  &c— Thermo- 
graph, Themiomctrograph,  tbeY- 
mo-graf,  ther-mo-met'ro-graf,  n.  An  in- 
strument for  automatically  recording  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  —  Thermo-niag* 
netlsm,  n.  Magnetism  resulting  from, 
or  as  affected  by  the  action  of  heat.  — 
Thermometer,  ther-mom'et-er,  n.  [Gr 
thermos,  warm,  and  metron,  measure.]  Ai> 
instrument  by  which  the  temperatures  ol 
bodies  are  ascertained,  usually  a  closed 
glass  tube  containing  mercury  or  alcohol, 
which  expands  or  contracts  in  accordance 
with  the  variations  of  temperature.  - 
Thermometric,  Thermometrical. 
ther-mo-met'rik;ther-mo-met'ri-kal,  a.  Per 
taining  to  a  thermometer;  made  by  a  ther 
mometer.  —  Thermometricaliy,  ther 
mo-met'ri-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  thermometries 
manner.— Thermometrograph,  ther 
mo-met'ro-graf,  n.  A  self-registering  ther 
mometer.— Thermo-pile,  n.  An  instru 
ment  for  measuring  very  minute  degree* 
of  temperature.— Thermoscope,  ther' 
mo-skop,  n.  An  instrument  by  whicl 
changes  of  temperature  are  indicated  am 
the  effects  of  heat  measured.— Thermos. 
flask,  ther'mos-flask,  n.  A  flask  with  tw< 
walls  separated  by  a  vacuum,  so  that  bol 
liquid  in  the  inside  receptacle  remains  hot 
for  a  considerable  time.— Thermostat 
ther'mo-stat,  n.  [Gr.  statos,  standing.]  A 
self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating  tem 
perature.— Thermotic,  Thermotlcal 
ther-mot'ik,  ther-mot'i-kal,  a.  [From  Gr 
thermos,  warm.]  Relating  to  heat;  resulting 
from  or  dependent  on  heat.— Thermot- 
ics,  ther-mot'iks,  n.    The  science  of  heat. 

Thermidor,  ther'mi-dor,  n.  [Gr.  thermos 
warm,  doron,  gift.]  The  French  Republi 
can  month  from  19th  July  to  18th  August 

—  Thermidorlan,  ther-mi-dor'i-an,  n 
One  taking  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  that 
brought  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  th< 
9th  Thermidor,  in  the  second  Republicar 
year,  27th  July,  1794. 

Therology,  the-rol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  thir 
theros,  a  wild  beast,  and  logos,  discourse. 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the 
Mammalia— TherologlSt,  the-rol'o-jist 
n.    One  versed  in  therology. 

Theromorph,  ther'o-morf,  n.  [Gr.  thir 
beast,  morphe,  form.]  An  order  of  extinc' 
reptiles  of  Permian  and  Triassic  times,  11 
some  respects  forerunners  of  mammals. 

Thesaurus,  the-sa'rus,  n.  [L.  thesaurus 
from  Gr.  thesauros,  from  (ti)themi,  to  place. 
A  treasury ;  a  lexicon  or  treasury  of  words 

These,  th§z,  pron.  and  a.,  pi.  of  this. 

Thesis,  the'sis,  n.  pi.  Theses,  the'sez.  [1 
thesis,  Gr.  thesis,  a  position,  from  (ti)th£mi 
to  set.]  A  position  or  proposition  whicl 
a  person  advances  and  maintains;  a  subjec 
propounded  for  a  school  or  college  exercise 
the  exercise  itself;  an  essay  or  dissertation 
pros,  the  part  of  a  foot  on  which  the  de 
pression  of  the  voice  falls:  opposed  to  arsu 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 


THESPIAN 


fheHiiliiii.  thes'pi-an,  <r.  [From  Thtapia, 
who  played  an  important  pan  in  the  early 
InstoiN  of  tin-  dramn  in  Greece  about  B.C. 
JSB  |  Relating  to  Tbespis,  or  i<>  dramatic 
lOling  in  general;  hence,  the  Thespian  art 

[valeut  tn  (In  drama. 
Iicuru.v  tin'  er  ji,  n.  [Or.  thro  urn  in,  from 
tod,  and  ergon,  work.  |  The  ».>>  king 
divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
■un  affairs;  a  working  or  producing 
•Meets  by  spiritual  means;  magic. — The- 
urglc,  Theurglcnl,  the-er'jik,  the-er'ji- 
,:il.  a.  Pertaining  to  theurgy.-  Thcur- 
[iHt.  the  rr-jist,  n.    One  who  pretends  to 

IWWI,  thOz,  n.pl.  [Perhaps  same  as  A. 
•ax.  tkedwas,  manners,  habits. )  Muscles, 
strength.  —  Thovcd,  thud,  a. 
laving  thews,  muscle,  or  strength.  — 
Chewy,  thu'i,  a.  Brawny;  muscular. 
In Q  nil,  pron.;  poss.  case  their,  obj. 
use  them.  [  Partly  from  A. Sax.  thd,  nom. 
1.  of  the  def.  art.,  partly  from  Icel.  their, 
hey,  nom.  pi.  of  the  pers.  pron.]  The  pi. 
3rm  for  he,  she,  or  it,  thus  denoting  more 
liau  one  person  or  thing. 

lilbct-rloth,  ti-bet'kloth,  n.  A  camlet 
,r  fabric  of  coarse  goats'  hair;  a  fine  woollen 
[loth  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

hick,  thik,  a.     [A. Sax.  thicce  =  O.Fris. 
mike,  Icel.  thykkr,  Dan.  tyk,  D.  dik,  G. 
iek,  thick;  probably  akin  to  thigh,  perhaps 
h   tight.)     Having   more   or   less   extent 
leasured  through  and  through  or  other- 
ise  than  in  length  or  breadth:  said  of 
j)lid  bodies;  relatively  of  great  dimensions 
lien   thus   measured:    opposed   to   thin, 
ender,  slim;  dense;  having  great  consig- 
nee (thick  fog  or  smoke);  foggy  or  misty; 
ose  set  or  planted;  closely  crowded  to- 
other; close;  following  each  other  closely 
lows  thick  as  hail);  without  due  flexibility 
articulation   [thick  utterance);   stupid; 
|oss;  very  friendly  or  familiar  (colloq.).— 
The  thickest  part,   or  the  time  when 
lything  is  thickest.— Thick  and  thin,  what- 
j  er  is  in  the  way;   all  obstacles  or  hin- 
'ances. — adv.  In  close  succession  one  upon 
iother;  fast  or  close  together.— Thick- 
)inilig,  a.    Coming  or  following  in  close 
ecession;  crowding  one  after  another. — 
liicken,  thik'n,  v.t.    To  make  thick  or 
jicker.— v.i.  To  become  thick  or  thicker. — 
hlckeiilng,   thik'n-ing,  n.    Something 
it  into  a  liquid  or  mass  to  make  it  more 
ick— Thicket   thik'et,  n.     [Comp.  G. 
ckicht,  from  dick,  thick.]    A  wood  or  col- 
:tion   of   trees  or  shrubs  closely  set.  — 
hick-head,    n.     A  stupid   fellow;    a 
)ckhead;anumskull,— Thick-headed, 
i   Dull;  stupid.— Thickish,  thick'ish,  a. 
mewhat  dull.— Thick-knee,  n.     The 
!>ne-plover   or  stone-curlew.— Thickly, 
kli,  adv.    In  a  thick  manner  or  condi- 
n;  to  considerable  depth  on  a  surface; 
>sely.  — Thickness,  tbik'nes,  n.     The 
.te  of  being  thick  in  any  sense  of  the 
rd;   measure  through  from   surface  to 
•face;  density;  consistence;  closeness  or 
.iwded   state;   clumsy   indistinctness   of 
;ech.— Thickset  thik'set,  a.    Close  set 
planted;   having   a   short  thick  body; 
ck;  stout;  stumpy.— n.  A  close  or  thick 
Ige;   dense  underwood.— Thicksklii, 
k'skin,   n.    A  stolid  person,  not  easily 
tated  by  taunts  or  ridicule.— Thick- 
imied,  a.   Having  a  thick  skin  or  rind; 
;  easily  moved  or  irritated,  as  by  taunts, 
icule,  or  the  like. 
l,lef,thef,n.  pi.  Thieves,  thevz.  [A.Sax, 
4/=  Icel.  thjdfr,  Sw.  tjuf,  D.  die/,  G.  dieb, 
th.  thjttbs,  thief;  root  doubtful.]    A  per- 
r  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft;  one 
o  deprives  another  of  property  secretly 
without  open  force:    as  opposed  to  a 
ber,  who  openly  uses  violence. — Thieves' 
'in,  a  jargon  used  by  thieves.— Thieve, 
v,  v.i.— thieved,  thieving.    To  steal;  to 
:  ctise  theft.— v.t.    To  take  by.  theft;   to 
1 d.— Thievery,  the'ver-i,  n.    The  prac- 
li  of  stealing;  theft.— Thievish,  the'- 
'  i,  a.    Given  to  stealing;  of  the  nature 
! theft—  Thievishly,  the'vish-li,  adv. 
•  a  thievish  manner.— Thievishness, 
1  'vish-nes,  n. 
I  gh,  thi,  n.    [A.Sax.  thedh,  the  thigh  = 
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EmL  <Kh<,  O.H.O.  iiioh,  D  <<<i.  <>  i)  </-/.//', 

thigh;  probably  allied  to  thick]    The  duel, 

flesh)  portion  of  the  leg  between  th<-  km  • 
and  the  trunk.  Thigh-bone,  a.  The 
bone  ol  the  thigh;  the  femur. 

Thill,  thil,  n.    |A.Sax.  thill,  thillr,  a 

board;  EoaL  that,  thil,  a  deal  a  plank;  »; 

ilhh,  a  board;  same  root  as  Sl<r.  tola,  lur 
i.e  r.  |  The  shaft  of  a  cart.  kiK',  or  other 
oarrlage.    Thillcr,  Thlll>horae,  thil'- 

<i',  it.  A  horse  going  between  shall; 
Thimble,  tliim'bl,  ii.  | A. Sax.  tliynnl,  a 
thimble,  from  thiinm,  thumb;  bating  no 
doubt  been  lirst  worn  on  the  thumb,  ai  the 
sailor's  thimble  still  is.  THUMB.]  A,  metal 
cap  or  cover  for  the  ringer,  used  in  sewing 
for  during  the  needle  through;  navi  an 
iron  ring  with  a  rope  spliced  round  it.— 
Thlmble-eaae,  '<•  A  case  for  holding 
B  thimble.  -ThlmblefUl,  thim'bl-ful.  n. 
As  much  as  a  thimble  would  hold;  heme, 
a  very  small  quantity.  —  Thiinhlerlg, 
thim'bl-rig,  n.  |From  rig,  a  trick. J  A 
sleight-of-hand  trick  played  with  three 
thimbles  and  a  small  ball  or  pea.—  Tllllli- 
blcrigger,  thim'bl-rig-er,  n.  One  who 
practises  the  trick  of  thimblerig. 

Thin,  thin,  a.  [A.Sax.  thynne,  thin  =  Icel. 
thunnr,  D.  dun,  Sw.  tunn,  G.  dilnn,  cog. 
L.  tenuis,  Skr.  tanus,  thin;  W.  tenau,  teneu, 
thin,  rare;  lr.  tana,  thin,  slender;  all  from 
root,  tan,  to  stretch;  seen  also  in  L.  tendo, 
to  stretch,  E.  tend;  Gr.  tonos;  G.  tonus,  E. 
tone;  L.  tener,  E.  tender,  &c]  Not  thick; 
having  little  extent  from  one  surface  to 
the  opposite  (a  thin  plate,  a  thin  board); 
slight;  flimsy  (a  thin  veil);  rare;  not  dense: 
said  of  aeriform  fluids;  deficient  in  body  or 
substance:  said  of  liquids  or  semi-liquids; 
not  close  or  crowded;  sparse;  not  abundant 
(thin  grass) ;  not  numerously  filled ;  slim  ; 
slender;  lean;  faint;  feeble;  destitute  of 
fulness  or  volume,  as  sound;  often  used  ad- 
verbially in  composition  as  the  first  element 
in  compounds  (thin-c\a.d).  —  v.t.  —  thinned, 
thinning.  To  make  thin  in  all  its  senses. 
—v.i.  To  diminish  in  thickness;  to  grow 
or  become  thin:  with  out,  away,  Ac. — 
Thinly,  thin'li,  adv.  In  a  thin,  loose, 
scattered  manner.— Thinner,  thin'er,  n. 
One  who  thins  or  makes  thiu.  —  Thin- 
ness, thin'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  thin. 
— Thiiinlsh,  thin'ish,  a.  Somewhat  thin. 
—Thin-skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin; 
hence,  unduly  sensitive;  easily  offended; 
irritable. 

Thine,  TWin,  pronominal  adj.  [A.Sax.  thin, 
thine,  genit.  of  thu,  thou.  The  loss  of  the 
n  produced  thy.  Thou.]  Thy ;  belonging 
to  thee:  used  with  or  without  a  noun,  and 
either  for  a  nominative  or  objective  or  a 
predicate.  .'.  Thine,  like  thou,  is  now  used 
only  in  poetry  or  the  solemn  style,  your  and 
yours  otherwise  taking  its  place. 

Thing,  thing,  n.  [A.Sax.  thing,  a  meeting, 
cause,  affair,  &c;  L.G.  and  G.  ding,  thing, 
matter,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ting,  Icel.  thing,  a 
court,  an  assembly;  root  doubtful.]  What- 
ever exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separate  entity;  whatever  may  be  spoken 
or  thought  of;  an  inanimate  object;  a 
creature;  applied  to  man  and  animals  in 
pity,  contempt,  tenderness,  or  admiration ; 
a  transaction,  matter,  circumstance,  event ; 
pi.  clothes,  personal  belongings,  luggage. 
—  The  thing,  as  it  ought  to  be:  a  colloquial 
phrase  applied  to  an  ideal  or  typical  con- 
dition. 

Think,  thingk,  v.i.— pret.  and  pp.  thought. 
[A.Sax.  thincan,  thencan,  to  think  =  Goth. 
thagkjan,  G.  and  D.  denken,  Icel.  thekkja, 
Dan.  toznke;  allied  to  thank,  and  to  A.Sax. 
thyncan,  to  seem,  whence  methinks.]  To 
have  the  mind  occupied  on  some  subject; 
to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind;  to  perform  any 
mental  operation;  to  cogitate;  to  muse;  to 
meditate ;  to  consider;  todeliberate ;  to  judge, 
conclude,  be  of  opinion  (I  think  it  will  rain); 
to  purpose,  design,  intend;  to  imagine, 
suppose,  fancy.— To  think  of,  to  estimate; 
to  esteem  (to  think  little  of  a  book).— To 
think  on  or  upon,  to  meditate  or  muse  on; 
to  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation  (to 
think  on  an  expedient).— v.t.  To  form  in 
the  mind;  to  imagine;  to  hold  in  opinion; 
to  regard,  consider,  esteem;  to  form  a  con- 


THISTLE 

oaptlon  ol      /••  tMnl  ■  ■ , it,  to 

To  think  thamt,  to  I.  el  thai 

i  hlnkable  thingk  n  i.i,  a. 

hie  of  being  though)    nun  . 
table     'I  hlnker,  thingk  i  r,  n     <  >n<  who 
thinks  ;   one  who  or  mi  dita 

deep  thi  ikrr);   one  w  ho  w  i 
,IV'  llilnltliiu.  thingk  > 

Able    to    think ;    having    the    facu 
thpughl     n     i  be  a<  I  oi  state  ol  one  who 
thinks;  thought;  cogitation      I  Molting. 
ly,  thingklng-ll,  adv.    Bj  thought. 
Thinly,  Thinnest,  fca    Under  Tun, 
Tlilo,  thi'o,  n,    [Or.  th,,,,,,,  ■alphur.]   An 
adjective  or  combining  form,  indicating  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  a  compound. 

Thloanlphate,  thi  vsuit 

oi  tblosulpburic  acid,  ii-su,,  analog 

sulphuric  acid,  JIVS<),. 
'I'llll-d,    therd,    it.     |A.Sa.\.    thri,l,ln;    eog. 

Qoth.  thridja,  [eel  thrithi,  Sw.  tredje.  l>an 
tredie,  D.  aerde,  G  dritte,  Or.  triio$,  L  ur- 
tins,  ski.  tritiya,  W.  trydy,  Qael  treas— 
all  from  words  signifying  three.  Tin  i  i  | 
Next  after  the  second;  being  one  of  three 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 
—Third  estate,  in  Great  Britain,  the  com- 
monalty or  commons,  represented  hy  the 
House  of  Commons.— Third  person,  gram. 
the  person  spoken  of;  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit.-n.  The  third 
part  of  anything;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
second  of  time;  rnus.  an  interval  consisting 
of  three  conjunct  degrees  of  the  scale;  the 
upper  of  the  two  notes  including  this  Inter- 
val.—Third  -borough,?  n.  An  under- 
constable.— Thirdly,  therd'li,  adv.  In  the 
third  place.— Third-rate,  a.  Next  below 
second-rate;  quite  inferior;  in  the  navy,  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of  men-of-war. 
Thirst  therst,  n.  [A.Sax.  thyrst,  thurst, 
thirst  =  Sw.  and  Dan.  lorst,  Icel.  thorsti, 
D.  dorst,  G.  durst,  Goth,  thanrstei,  thirst; 
allied  to  Icel.  thurr,  G.  diirr,  dry.  the  root 
being  that  of  L.  torridus,  torrid,  terra, 
the  earth,  the  dry  land;  Gr.  tersomai,  to  be 
dry;  Skr.  tarsh,  to  thirst]  The  desire,  un- 
easiness, or  suffering  occasioned  by  want  of 
drink;  vehement  desire  for  drink;  a  want 
and  eager  desire  after  anything  (a  thirst 
for  knowledge).— v.i.  (A.Sax.  thyrstan,  Icel. 
thyrsta.]  To  experience  thirst;  to  have 
desire  to  drink;  to  have  a  vehement  desire 
foranything— Thirsler,  thers'ter,  n.  One 
who  thirsts.— Thirsty,  thers'ti,  a.  [A.Sax. 
thyrstig.]  Feeling  a  painful  sensation  for 
want  of  drink;  having  thirst;  very  dry; 
parched;  having  a  vehement  desire  of  any- 
thing.—Thirstily,  thers'ti-li,  adv.  In  a 
thirsty  manner.  —  Thirstiness,  thers'ti- 
nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  thirsty. 

Thirteen,  ther'ten,  a.  [A.Sax.  thredlyne, 
lit.  three-ten.]  Ten  and  three.  —  n.  The 
number  which  consists  of  ten  and  three. — 
Thirteenth,  ther'tenth,  a.  The  third 
after  the  tenth;  being  one  of  thirteen  equal 
parts  of  a  thing.— n.  One  of  thirteen  equal 
parts  of  anything. 

Thirty,  ther'ti,  a.  [A.Sax.  thrittig,  thritig, 
from  threo,  thre,  three,  and  -tig,  ten  =  L. 
decern,  Gr.  deka,  ten.]  Thrice  ten;  ten  three 
times  repeated.  —  n.  The  number  which 
consists  of  three  times  ten.— Thirtieth, 
ther'ti-eth,  a.  The  next  in  order  after  the 
twenty-ninth;  being  one  of  thirty  equal 
parts  of  a  thing.— n.  One  of  thirty  equal 
parts  of  anything. 

This,  THis,  a.  and  pron.  pi.  These,  THez, 
[A.Sax.  masc.  thes,  fern,  theos,  neut.  this, 
from  the  pronominal  stem  seen  in  the,  that, 
thither,  &c,  and  A.Sax.  se,  sa,  he  (  =  Skr.  sa, 
he).]  A  demonstrative  used  with  or  without 
a  noun  to  denote  something  that  is  present 
or  near  in  place  or  time,  or  something  just 
mentioned:  often  opposed  to  that  (the  latter 
referring  to  something  more  remote);  ap- 
plied to  time,  this  may  refer  to  the  present 
time;  now;  to  time  next  to  come,  or  to  time 
immediately  ended;  frequently  used  to  sig- 
nify present  state,  condition,  &c. 
Thistle,  thisl,  n.  [A.Sax.  thistel,  a  thistle 
=Icel.  thistill,  G.  and  D.  distel,  Sw.  tistel, 
Sc.  thrissle,  thistle;  origin  doubtful.]  The 
common  name  of  a  tribe  of  prickly  plants  of 
numerous  species,  most  of  them  inhabitants 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g, 
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of  Europe;  regarded  u  t h<<  national  emblem 
of  Scotland.  Thlstle-flneh,  a.  The  gold- 
finch,  Thistly,  tiiis'i  i, a.  Overgrown with 
thistles;  resembling  a  thistle;  prlokly. 
Thither.  TiiiniVir,  adv.  [A. Sax.  (hider, 
Icel.  thathra,  thither,  there:  from  demon- 
strative stem  seen  in  '/"■,  that,  and  sum's 
Our  tra  in  Bkr.  taira,  there,  from  root  tar, 
to  go.]  To  that  place:  opposed  to  hither; 
to  that  end  or  result. — Hither  and  thither, 
to  this  place  ami  that;  one  way  and  an- 
other. —  Thitherward,  iHlTH'er-werd, 
adv.  Toward  that  plaoe. 
I'll  I S  psis,  thlip'sis,  n.  [Or.  thlipsis,  pressure, 
from  thlibo,  to  press.]  Med.  compression; 
constriction  of  vessels  by  an  external  cause. 

Tlio'.  tho.    A  contraction  of  though. 

Thole,  Thole-pin,  thol,  u.  [A. Sax.  thol, 
a  thole -pin  —  Icel.  thollr,  a  thole-pin,  a 
wooden  peg;  L.G.  dolle,  D.  dol,  a  thole.] 
A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in  rowing; 
often  in  pairs,  the  oar  resting  between;  also 
written  Thowl. 

Thole,  thol,  v.t.—tholed,  tholing.  [ASax. 
tholian  =  Goth,  thulan,  Icel.  thola,  to  en- 
dure; same  root  as  L.  tolerare,  to  tolerate.] 
To  bear;  to  endure;  to  undergo.    (Prov.) 

Tholobate,  thol'o-bat,  n.  [Gr.  tholos,  a 
dome,  and  basis,  basis.]  Arch,  the  sub- 
structure on  which  a  dome  rests. 

Thomlst,  tom'ist,  n.  A  follower  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  opposition  to  Scotist. 

Thong,  thong,  n.  [A.Sax.  thwang,  thioong, 
a  thong;  Icel.  thvengr,  a  strap,  a  latchet.J 
A  strap  of  leather  used  for  fastening  any- 
thing; a  long  narrow  strip  of  leather  or 
similar  material. 

Thor,  thor,  n.  [Icel.  Thdrr,  from  older 
Thonor,  equivalent  to  A.Sax.  thunor,  E. 
thunder.  Thunder.]  The  second  princi- 
pal god  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  the 
god  of  thunder;  son  of  Odin.  Thursday  is 
called  after  him. 

Thorax,  th5'raks,  n.  [Gr.  thorax,  the  chest, 
a  breastplate.]  The  cavity  of  the  body 
formed  by  the  spine,  ribs,  and  breast-bone, 
and  containing  the  lungs,  heart,  &c;  the 
chest;  the  corresponding  portion  of  animals; 
the  portion  of  an  insect  between  the  head 
and  abdomen.— Thoracic,  tho-ras'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  thorax 
or  chest. — Thoracic  duct,  anat.  the  vessel 
which  receives  the  chyle  conveyed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  carries  it  along  the  spine  to 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  where  it  enters  the 
blood. 

Thorium.  Thoriiium,  tho'ri-um,  tho- 
ri'num,  n.  [From  Thor,  the  Scandinavian 
deity.]  A  metal  obtained  as  a  gray  pow- 
der which  burns  with  great  splendour. — 
Thoria,  Thorina,  tho'ri-a,  tho-ri'na,  n. 
An  oxide  of  thorium. — Thorite,  tho'rit, 
n.  A  mineral  found  in  Norway  containing 
thorium. 

Thorn,  thorn,  n.  [A.Sax.  t7iorra=Icel.  thorn, 
Goth,  thaurnus,  Dan.  torn,  D.  doom,  G. 
dom;  same  word  as  Pol.  tarn,  Bohem.  trn. 
Probably  from  a  root  meaning  to  pierce, 
seen  also  in  through,  thrill,  &c]  A  common 
name  of  trees  and  shrubs  armed  with 
spines  or  prickles,  as  the  blank-thorn,  buck- 
thorn, and  especially  the  common  haw- 
thorn; any  sharp-pointed  spiny  or  prickly 
process  growing  on  a  plant;  fig.  anything 
that  annoys  or  torments  sharply;  a  care  or 
trouble.— Thorn-apple,  n.  An  annual 
plant  of  the  potato  family  with  narcotic 
properties,  used  medicinally.  —  Thorn* 
hack,  n.  A  species  of  skate  with  spines 
on  its  back  and  tail.— Thorn-hedge,  n. 
A  hedge  of  hawthorn.— Thorny,  thor'ni, 
a.  Full  of  thorns,  spines,  or  prickles;  prickly; 
vexatious;  harassing. 

Thorough,  thur'o,  a.  [Same  word  as 
through.]  Going  completely  to  the  end; 
extending  to  all  particulars;  complete; 
perfect. — Thorough  bass,  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing chords  by  means  of  figures  placed 
over  or  under  a  given  bass,  such  figures  in- 
dicating the  harmony  through  all  the  other 
parts;  also  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  harmony.  —  Thorough-bred,  a.    Of 


pure  or  unmixed  breed)  bred  from  a  sire 
:inil  dam  of  purest  blood;  hence,  high- 
spirited;  mettlesome.— n.  An  animal, 
cially  a  hoist!,  of  pure  blood— Thorough- 
litre,  t  Imr'o  far,  n.  (A.Sax.  Ihmhfaru.] 
An  unobstructed  way;  especially  an  un- 
obstructed road  or  street  for  public  traffic. 

Thorough-going,  a.  Going  or  ready 
to  go  all  lengths;  extreme.— Thorough- 
lighted,  a.  Having  windows  on  opposite 
sides,  tho  light  not  being  intercepted  by 
partitions.— Thoroughly,  thur'o-li,  adv. 
In  a  thorough  manner;  fully;  completely. 

Thoroughness,  thur'o  nes,  n.— Thor- 
ough-paced, a.  Lit.  trained  to  go  through 
all  the  paces  of  a  well-trained  horse;  hence, 
going  all  lengths;  downright;  consummate. 

Thorp,  Thorpe,  thorp,  n.  [A.Sax.  thorp 
=  Icel.  thorp,  Sw.  and  Dan.  torp,  D.  dorp, 
G.  dorf,  a  village,  a  hamlet.]  A  group  of 
houses  standing  together  in  the  country; 
a  hamlet;  a  village. 

Those,  thoz,  a.  and  pron.  Historically  the 
plural  of  this,  being  another  form  of  these, 
but  used  as  plural  of  that. 

Thoth,  thoth,  n.  An  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  considered  to  be  identi- 
cal with  Hermes  (Mercury). 

Thou,  thou,  pron.;  obj.  and  dat.  thee,  pi.  ye 
or  you.  [A.Sax.  thu,  genit.  thin,  dat.  and 
ace.  the",  nom.  pi.  ge",  genit.  e&wer,  dat.  and 
ace.  edw;  Icel.  thu,  Goth,  thu,  D.,  Dan.,  and 
G.  du;  L.  tu,  Gr.  su,  tu,  Skr.  tvam,  Slav,  ti, 
W.  ti,  Gael,  tu,  thou.]  The  second  personal 
pronoun  in  the  singular  number:  used  to 
indicate  the  person  spoken  to;  but  in  ordi- 
nary language  the  plural  form  you  is  now 
universally  substituted,  thou  being  used  in 
the  poetical  or  solemn  style,  as  also  among 
the  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Though,  tho,  conj.  [A.Sax.  thedh,  though 
=  Icel.  thd,  Dan.  dog,  D.  andG.  doch,  Goth. 
thauh,  though;  from  stem  of  that,  the.] 
Granting  or  allowing  it  to  be  the  fact  that; 
notwithstanding  that. — As  though,  as  if. — 
What  though,  elliptically  for  what  though 
the  fact  or  case  is  so.  . ".  Syn.  under  While, 
Although.— adv.  However;  for  all  that. 

Thought,  that,  pret.  and  pp.  of  think. 

Thought,  that,  n.  [A.Sax.  thoht,  gethoht, 
from  thencan,'  to  think,  pret.  thohte,  pp. 
gethoht;  Icel.  thdtti,  G.  gedacht.  Think.] 
The  act  or  power  of  thinking;  cogitation; 
meditation;  that  which  is  thought;  an 
idea;  a  conception;  a  judgment;  a  fancy;  a 
conceit;  deliberation;  reflection;  solicitude. 
— A  thought,  a  small  degree  or  quantity. 
(Colloq.)— Second  thoughts,  maturer  reflec- 
tion ;  after-consideration.—  Thoughtful, 
that'ful,  a.  Full  of  thought;  contempla- 
tive; meditative;  attentive;  careful;  mind- 
ful; full  of  anxiety;  solicitous.— Thought- 
fully, that'fiil-li,  adv.  In  a  thoughtful 
manner.  —  Thought  fulness,  tha.t'ful- 
nes,  n.  Serious  attention;  solicitude.  — 
Thoughtless,  that'les,  a.  Free  from 
thought  or  care;  heedless;  negligent;  light- 
minded.  —  Thoughtlessly,  that'les-li, 
adv.  Without  thought;  carelessly.  — 
Thoughtlessness,  that'les-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  thoughtless;  heedlessness; 
inattention.— Thought-reading,  n.  A 
so-called  psychical  power  by  which  it  is 
claimed  some  persons  are  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others,  or  at  least  tell  the  object 
of  their  thoughts.— Thought-reader,  n. 
One  who  possesses  or  pretends  to  possess 
the  power  of  thought-reading. 

Thousand,  thou'zand,  n.  [A.Sax.  thusend 
=  Icel.  thus-hund,  thus-hundrath,  Dan. 
tusind,  D.  duizend,  Goth,  thusundi,  G.  tau- 
sendj  The  number  of  ten  hundred;  pro- 
verbially, a  great  number.— a.  Denoting  the 
number  of  ten  hundred,  or  proverbially,  a 
great  number  indefinitely.— Thousand- 
fold, thou'zand-fold,  a.  Multiplied  by  a 
thousand.  — Thousandth,  thousandth, 
a.  Completing  the  number  of  a  thousand; 
being  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing.— n.  The  thousandth  part  of  anything. 

Thowel,  Thowl,  thol,  n.    Thole. 

Thrall,  thral,  n.  [A.Sax.  thrml  =  Icel. 
thrcell,  Sw.  trill,  Dan.  trcel,  a  serf,  a  slave.] 
A  slave;  a  bondman.— Thraldom,  thral'- 
dom,  n.    Slavery;  bondage. 


Thrap.t  thrap,  v.t.    [Altered  from  f 
NaiU,  to  trap. 

Thrash.    Thresh,    thra  .,  v.i 

|A.Sax.  threscan,  therscan,  to  thi 
to  beat       [eel.   threskja,  Sw.  1, 
i"  r  l.i,    I),    (torschen,   G.    dreschen,   Got] 
thriskan;  comp.  Litb.  trasketi,  to  rattle 
To  beat  out  or  separate  the  grain  or  geec 
from  by  a  flail  or  thrashing-machine,  or  b 
treading  with  oxen;  to  beat  soundly  wit. 
a  stick  or  whip;  to  drub.— v.i.  To  dm 
grain  from  straw.— Thrasher,  Thresh 
er,  thrash'er,  thresh'er,  n.  One  who  thrasht 
grain;  a  species  of  shark  which  uses  1 
as  a  weapon.— Thrashing,  Threshlni 
thrashing,  thresh'ing,  n.    The  operation  1, 
which  grain  is  thrashed;  a  beating  or  drul 
bing.— Thrashing-floor,  n.    A  floor  < 
area    on    which    grain    is    beaten    out. 
Thrashing-machine,  Thrashing 
mill,  n.    A  machine  for  separating  grai 
from  the  straw,  and  in  which  the  movin 
power  is  that  of  horses,  oxen,  wind,  wate. 
or  steam. 

Thrasonical,  thra-son'i-kal,  a.  [Froi 
Thraso,  a  boaster  in  old  comedy.]  Give 
to  bragging;  boastful.— Tlirasonicall: 
thra-son'i-kal-li,  adv.    Boastingly. 

Thrave,  thrav,  n.  [Icel.  threfi,  a  thrav< 
Dan.  trave,  a  score  of  sheaves.]  Two  stool 
or  shocks  of  a  grain  crop  of  twelve  sheavi 
each. 

Thread,  thred,  n.  [A.Sax.  thraed,  lit.  wht 
is  twisted,  from  thrdwan,  to  twist,  tothrov 
similarly  Icel.  thrddr,  Dan.  traad,  D.  draw 
G.  draht,  thread.  Throw.]  A  fine  cor' 
especially  such  as  is  used  for  sewing;  til 
filaments  of  fibrous  substances,  such  il 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  into 
slender  line;  anything  resembling  this;  an 
slender  filament;  continued  course  or  tern 
(the  thread  of  a  discourse);  the  prominei1 
spiral  part  of  a  screw. — v.t.  To  pass  a  thret 
through  tbe  eye  or  aperture  of;  to  pass  1 
go  through,  as  through  a  narrow  way  <( 
any  intricate  course.  —  Thrcadhnr 
thred'bar,  a.  Having  the  nap  worn  off  1 
as  to  show  the  separate  threads;  hence,  trit! 
hackneyed ;  used  till  it  has  lost  novelty  >, 
interest.— Threadbareness,  thred'ba 
nes,  n. — Thread-cell,  n.  Nematocyst. 
Threader,  thred'er,  n.  One  who  thread 
— Threadiness,  thred'i-nes,  n.  The  sta 
of  being  thready. —Thread-lace,  n.  Lai,' 
made  of  linen  thread.— Thrcad-pape 
n.  A  thin  strip  of  paper  for  wrapping  i| 
a  skein  of  thread.— Thready,  thred'i,  « 
Like  thread;  filamentous;  containing  threa 

Threat,  thret,  n.  [A.Sax.  thredt,  threa 
punishment;  from  stem  of  A.Sax.  thredta 
to  tire,  harass;  Goth,  thriutan,  G.  (ver)drit 
zen,  to  annoy;  allied  to  L.  trudo,  to  thru 
(in  intrude).]  A  menace;  a  declaration  1 
an  intention  to  inflict  punishment,  loss,  1 
pain  on  another.— v.t.  and  i.  To  threate 
(Shak.)— Threaten,  thret'n,  v.t.  To  u 
threats  towards;  to  declare  an  intention 
injuring;  to  menace;  to  menace  by  actio 
to  act  as  if  intending  to  injure;  to  exhit 
the  appearance  of  bringing  something  e^ 
or  unpleasant  on  (the  clouds  threaten  \ 
with  rain);  to  show  to  be  impending  (tl 
sky  threatens  a  storm).— v.i.  To  use  threa 
or  menaces.— Threatener,  thret'n-er, 
One  that  threatens.  —  Threatenin 
thret'n-ing,  a.  Indicating  a  threat  or  me 
ace;  indicating  something  impending. 
Threateningly,  thret'n-ing-li,  adv.  1 
a  threatening  manner. 

Threave,  threv,  n.    Same  as  Thrave. 

Three,  tare,  a.  [A.Sax.  thri,  thre6=Goi 
threis,  Icel.  thrir,  Dan.  tre,  D.  drie,  G.  dr> 
cog.  W.,  Ir.,  and  Gael,  tri,  Lith.  trys,  i 
tres,  Gr.  treis,  Skr.  tri.]  Two  and  one. 
Three-times-three,  three  cheers  thrice  r 
peated.— n.  The  number  which  consists 
two  and  one;  a  symbol  representing  this. 
Rule  of  three,  the  arithmetical  rule  otht 
wise  called  Proportion.  —  Three -CO 
nered,  a.  Having  three  corners  or  angk 
triangular.— Three-decker,  n.  Ayess 
of  war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 
Threefold,  thre'fold,  a.  Consisting 
three  in  one;  triple.— adv.  In  a  threefo 
manner;  trebly.  —  Three-foot,  a.  Me 
suring  three  feet;   as,  a  three-foot  rule. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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Three-iience,  ri.  A  Biuall  silver  •••  mh  of 
tune  tiiui  the  valuouf  a  penny.  I  li  ■«-<-- 
penny,  «  Worth  three  pence  only;  heuoe, 
of  little  worth.  Thrcc-|»hUMC,  a. 
a  system  of  alternating  eurreul  supply,  in 
i  tin  re  are  throe  circuits  dilfoi  ing  in 
phase  bj  120  from  each  other.  Three- 
pile,  ri  An  old  name  for  the  finest  and 
most  costly  kind  of  velvet.  Thrcc-nly, 
,i.  Threefold;  consisting  of  three  sti 
as  cord,  yarn,  &o.  Three-score,  thre'- 
skor,  a.    Thrice  twenty;  sixty. 

Throne,  thrC'n,  n.  [L.  thrums,  from  Gr. 
(krtnos,  lamentntiou.]  A  complaint  or 
lamentation.  Threiietlc,  Thrciietl- 
nil.  thrc  net'ik,  thre-net'l  kal,  a.  Borrow 
ful;  mournful.  — Tlirenodlftli  tore"  no 
di  al,  (i.  Pertaining  to  a  threnody;  elegiac. 
— Threiioilisl.  thrc'no-dist,  n.  A  writer 
of  threnodies.    Threnody,  thrc'nS-di,  n. 

i  [Gr.  thrinodia— thrinos,  and  ode,  ode.]    A 
long  of  lamentation;  a  dirge. 

Thresh,  v.t.  and  i.    Thhash. 

Threshold,  thresh/old,  n.    [A.Sax.  thersc- 

.  therscold,  therxold,  from  therscan,  to 

thrash  or  thresh,  ami  apparently  wald,  a 

wood,  timber,  because  this  bar  was  thrashed 

or  trod  upon  by  the  feet.]    A  door-sill;  the 

stone  or  piece  of  timber  which  lies  under  a 

door;  hence,  entrance;  beginning;  outset 

(the  threshold  of  an  argument).— Threshold 

i  of  consciousness,  psych,  the  point  at  which 

1  a  stimulus  to  the  sensory  organism  is  just 

sufficiently  intense  to  be  felt. 

Threw,  thro,  pret.  of  throw. 

Thrlee,  thrls,  adv.  [O.E.  thries,  thryes, 
from  thrie,  three,  with  genit.  term.,  like 
once,  twice.]  Three  times;  also  often  used 
for  emphasis  or  intensity  (thrice  blessed, 
to.). 

Thrill,  thrid,  v.t. — thridded,  thridding.  [A 
i  form  of  thread.}  To  pass  through,  as  through 
i an  intricate  way  or  narrow  passage;  to 
thread. 

Thrift,  thrift,  n.  [From  Icel.  thrift. 
Thrive.]  A  thriving  state  or  condition 
{J!hak.)t;  economical  management  iu  regard 
| to  property;  economy;  frugality;  a  plant 
'which  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and 
is  often  planted  in  gardens  as  a  border- 
iplant;  sea-pink.  —  Thriftily,  thrif'ti-li, 
adv.  In  a  thrifty  manner;  frugally.  — 
Thrlftiness,  thrif'ti-nes,  n.  The  quality 
,of  being  thrifty;  economy;  frugality.  — 
Thriftless,  thrif ties,  a.  Having  no  thrift; 
profuse;  extravagant.  —  Thriftlessly, 
."■hrift'les-li,  adv.  Extravagantly.— Thrift- 
lessness,  thrift'les-nes,  n.  The  quality 
)f  being  thriftless.— Thrifty,  thrif'ti,  a. 
Having  thrift;  careful  in  husbanding  re- 
sources; frugal;  economical. 

brill,  thril,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  thyrlian,  thyr- 
lian (from  thirl,  thyrel,  a  hole  =  tril  of 
wstril),  to  pierce=D.  drillen,  to  bore,  to 
Irill  troops  (whence  E.  to  drill);  same  root 
is  through.]  To  pierce  in  a  figurative  sense; 
o  affect  with  a  pricking  or  tingling  sensa- 
ion  through  the  whole  body. — v.i.  To  pass 
'  hrough  the  system  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
hiver  or  quiver;  to  feel  a  shivering  sensa- 
ion  running  through  the  body;  to  shiver; 
o  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulous  move- 
aent.—  n.  A  warbling;  a  trill;  a  thrilling 
ensation. 

hrips,  thrips,  n.  [Gr.,  a  kind  of  worm.] 
<V  genus  of  minute  insects,  one  of  them 
ery  destructive  to  wheat. 

hrlve,  thrlv,  v.i. — pret.  throve;  pp.  thriven 
ihriv'n);  ppr.  thriving.  [From  Icel.  thri- 
'xsk,  to  thrive  (a  reflexive  verb,  sk  meaning 
elf,  as  in  bask),  whence  also  thrift,  thrift; 
)an.  trives,  to  thrive.]  To  prosper  or  suc- 
eed;  to  be  fortunate;  to  increase  in  goods 
nd  estate;  to  keep  increasing  one's  acquisi- 
ions;  to  be  marked  by  prosperity  (a  thriving 
usiness) ;  to  go  on  or  turn  out  well ;  to 
ave  a  good  issue;  to  grow  vigorously  or 
rxuriantly;  to  flourish.— Thriver,  thri'- 
erL  n.  One  who  thrives.  —  Thriving, 
irl'ving,  a.  Being  prosperous;  advancing 
,i  wealth;  flourishing.  —  Thrivingly, 
'  m'ving-li,  adv.  In  a  thriving  or  prosperous 
ay.— Thrivingness,  thri'ving-nes,  n. 
Iiro',  thro,  a.    Contraction  of  Through. 


Throat,  throt,  a,    [A  sa\  caret*;  ikla  ('• 

i  L  i  in-  i  in. .;it,  tin-  throttle ;  oomp  1 1 
atrof,  throat;  banco  throttle.]  The  anterior 
part  "i  tin  in  ok  i 'i  an  annual,  In  ahloh  are 

ulli  t  .-mil  irindpipe;  the  fauoi  ■;  the 
pharynx;  an  opening  orentranoe  hdi  whal 
reeemblini  the  throat  (the  (At  oat  of  a  valley); 
hot.  the  month  *>f  a  monopetaloua  oorolla; 
area,  the  pari  of  a  ehimnej  between  the 
gathei  ing  and  the  flue;  /ort.  seme  ai  Oorgt . 

To  lit  in  urn's  throat,  to  lie  i  'ill  i  ageOUSly. 

Throaty,  tiiin'ti,  u.    Quttural;  uttered 
back  m  i  be  throat. 

Throb,    throb,    v.i.  —  throbbed,   throbbing, 

[O.E,  origin  doubtful. ]    To  beat, 

6  In  art  or  pulse,  with  more  than  n -ual 

foroe  or  rapidity;  to  palpitate:  to  (juin  i  or 
\  ibrate.  Throbbing  pain,  a  pain  augmi 
by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  a,  A  beat 
or atrong  pulsation;  palpitation.  Throb- 
lege,  throb'les,  a.  Not  beating  or  throb- 
bing. 

Throe,  thrO,  ».    [A.Sax.  tared,  affliction, 

from  t/trcovan,  to  afflict;  akin  Icel.  thru, 
a  throe,  a  hard  struggle.]  Extreme  pain; 
agony;  the  anguish  01  travail  in  child-birth; 
a  cleaving  tool;  a  frow. 

Thrombus,  throm'bus,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
thrombos,  a,  clot.]  A  fibrinous  clot  of  blood 
which  forms  in  and  obstructs  a  blood-vessel. 
—  Thrombosis,  throm'bo-sis,  n.  [Gr.] 
Pa  thai .  the  obstruction  of  a  blood-vessel  by  a 
thrombus. 

Throne,  thron,  n.  [O.Fr.  throne,  L.  thronus, 
from  Gr.  thronos,  a  seat,  chair.]  An  ele- 
vated and  ornamental  chair  of  state  used 
by  a  king,  emperor,  pope,  bishop,  &c.;  the 
official  chair  of  a  presiding  official  of  certain 
societies;  sovereign  power  and  dignity; 
also,  the  wielder  of  that  power:  usually 
with  the. — v.t. — throned,  throning.  To  place 
on  a  royal  seat;  to  enthrone;  to  exalt. — 
Throneless,  thron'les,  a.  Without  a 
throne;  deposed. 

Throng,  throng,  n.  [A.Sax.  thrang,  throng, 
a  crowd,  from  thringan,  to  crowd;  Icel. 
throng,  G.  drang,  a  crowd,  distress;  D.  and 
G.  dringen,  to  crowd;  same  root  as  L. 
torqueo,  to  twist  (whence  torsion,  torture, 
&c.).]  A  multitude  of  persons  pressed  into 
a  close  body;  a  crowd;  a  great  number;  a 
number  of  things  crowded  or  close  together 
(a  throng  of  words).— v.i.  To  crowd  together; 
to  come  in  multitudes.— v.t.  To  crowd  or 
press;  to  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living 
beings;  to  fill  with  a  crowd. 

Thropnle,  throp'l,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
throttle.]    The  windpipe;  the  throttle. 

Throstle,  thros'l,  n.  [A  dim.  correspond- 
ing to  thrush;  A.Sax.  throstle,  G.  and  Dan. 
drossel,  a  thrush.  Thrush.]  The  song- 
thrush  or  mavis;  a  machine  for  spinning 
wool,  cotton,  &c,  from  the  rove. — Thros- 
tle-cock, n.    The  male  thrush. 

Throttle,  throtl,  n.  [From  throat.}  The 
windpipe  or  trachea;  the  throat  (colloq.). — 
v.t.  —  throttled,  throttling.  To  choke  ;  to 
stop  the  breath  of  by  compressing  the 
throat;  to  strangle;  to  pronounce  with  a 
choking  voice  (Shak.).—  Throttler,  throt'- 
ler,  n.  One  who  throttles.  —  Tlirottle- 
valve,  n.  Steam-engines,  a  valve  which 
regulates  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylin- 
der. 

Through,  thro,  prep.  [O.E.  thurgh,  thurch, 
A.Sax.  thurh,  L.G.  dorch,  G.  durch,  D. 
door,  Goth,  thairh;  cog.  W.  trw,  Armor. 
tre,  through;  L.  trans,  over,  across;  the 
root  is  Indo-European  tar,  Skr.  tri,  tar, 
to  penetrate,  seen  also  in  E.  thrill,  trite, 
&c.  Thorough  is  the  same  word.]  From 
end  to  end  or  from  side  to  side  of;  between 
the  sides  or  walls  of  (to  pass  through  a 
gate);  by  the  agency  of;  by  means  of;  on 
account  of;  over  the  whole  surface  or  ex- 
tent of;  throughout;  among  or  in  the  midst 
of,  in  the  way  of  passage;  among,  in  the 
way  of  experiencing;  from  beginning  to 
end  of. — adv.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the 
other;  from  beginning  to  end;  to  the  end; 
to  completion.— To  carry  through,  to  com- 
plete; to  accomplish. — To  fall  through,  to 
come  to  an  unsuccessful  issue;  to  fail. — 
To  go  through  with  something,  to  prosecute 
it  to  the  end.— a.   Going  with  little  or  no 


Interruption  from  on<    Important  place  or 

oenl  ii    to  anot  Iii-i   (;i  through  \ 

through  tourney)     Through-carriage) 

".      A    Tin  i  lagi     in    ,i     i  brouuh  train 
Throughly,]   thrdll,   adv.    Conip  - 

Throughout,    tin 
prep   Quito   thn  from 

one  extremity  to  toe  oth<  i 
where;  In  i  ri  rj  pari     Through-ticket, 
n.  A  ticket  foi  the  wh  ,i  m  \ . 

Through-traffic  n.  The  traffic  from 
end  to  end  of  a  railway  or  other  tysfc  m  "t 
oonvi  yai 

tern:  opposed  to  local  traffic     Through- 
train,  a.     A  train  which  goes  tin 
length  of  a  railway,  or  a  lot 

Throve,  thrfir,  pret  ol  thrive. 

Throw,  thro,  v.t.     threw  (thrOJ,  ti 
(thron).    [A.Sax.  thrdtoan, 

thron*  silk),    to   throw;    akin    I)     drat 

( •.  dreht a,  to  twist,  to  tun 

L.    torqueo,    to    twist,    to    throw    (wi 

torture),    thread  is  a  derivative.]   To  fling 

or  cast  in  any  manner;  to  Inul,  to  dash: 
often  reft,  (threw  himself  on  t In-  em  my); 
to  prostrate,  as  in  wrestling;  to  overturn; 
to  divest  one's  self  of;  to  shed;  t 
violent  utterance  or  expression  b 
(to  throw  defiance);  to  put  on  or  over  with 
haste  or  negligence;  to  wind  or  twist  two 
or  more  filaments  of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to 
form  one  thread;  pottery,  to  form  or  shape 
roughly  on  a  wheel  or  throwing-engine.— 
To  throw  away,  to  cast  away;  to  part  with 
or  bestow  without  compensation;  tosp 
recklessly;  tosquander;  to  waste;  to  reject: 
to  refuse.— To  throw  back,  to  cast  or  hurl 
back;  to  reject;  to  retort.— To  throw  by,  to 
cast  or  lay  aside  as  useless.  —  To  throw 
down,  to  cast  on  the  ground;  to  overturn; 
to  subvert;  to  destroy. — To  throw  in,  to 
cast  or  fling  in  or  into;  to  put  in  or  deposit 
along  with  others;  to  interpolate;  to  give 
or  add  to  the  bargain. — To  throw  off,  to  cast 
off  or  aside;  to  discard;  to  reject;  to  print 
at  one  impression. — To  throw  one's  self  on 
or  upon,  to  resign  one's  self  to  the  favour, 
benevolence,  protection,  &c,  of.— To  throw 
open,  to  open  suddenly  or  widely;  to  give 
free  or  unrestricted  admission  to. — To  throw 
out,  to  cast  out;  to  eject;  to  reject  or  dis- 
card; to  expel;  to  construct  so  as  to  project; 
to  emit;  to  insinuate  (to  throw  out  a  hint). 
— To  throw  over,  to  discard;  to  abandon. — 
To  throw  up,  to  erect  or  build  rapidly;  to 
resign ;  to  abandon;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach;  to  vomit.— v.i.  To  perform  the 
act  of  casting  or  flinging;  to  cast  dice. — n. 
The  act  of  one  who  throws;  a  cast;  a  cast 
of  dice;  hence,  risk;  venture;  decision  of 
fortune;  geol.  and  mining,  a  dislocation  of 
strata  up  or  down.— Thrower,  thro'er, 
n.  One  who  throws;  a  person  who  twists 
silk;  a  throwster.—  Throwing-engine, 
Tlirowlng-wheel,  n.  A  potter's  wheel. 
— Thrown-silk,  n.  Silk  consisting  of 
two  or  more  singles  twisted  together  like  a 
rope. — Throw-off,  n.  A  start  in  a  hunt 
or  race.— Throwster,  thro'ster,  n.  One 
who  throws  or  twists  silk. 

Thrum,  thrum,  n.  [Allied  to  D.  dreum, 
thrum;  Icel.  thromr,  margin,  edge;  same 
root  as  L.  terminus,  an  end.]  The  end  of 
a  weaver's  web;  the  fringe  of  threads  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom,  and  from 
which  the  cloth  when  woven  has  to  be  cut; 
coarse  yarn.— Thriimmed-mat,  n.  A 
mat  or  piece  of  canvas  with  short  strands 
of  yarn  stuck  through  it:  used  in  a  vessel's 
rigging  about  any  part,  to  prevent  chafing. 
— Thriimmy,  thrum'i,  a.  Furnished  with 
or  resembling  thrums. 

Thrum,  thrum,  v.i.  —  thrummed,  thrum- 
ming. [Akin  to  drum;  comp.  strum.]  To 
play  coarsely  or  unskilfully  on  a  stringed 
instrument;  to  make  a  drumming  noise. — 
v.t.  To  play  roughly  on  with  the  fingers; 
to  drum;  to  tap. 

Thrush,  thrush,  n.  [A.Sax.  thrisc,  a  thrush; 
akin  to  Icel.  throstr,  Sw.  trost,  Rus.  drozd; 
same  root  as  L.  turdus,  a  thrush.  Throstle 
is  a  dim.  form.]  A  passerine  bird  of  various 
species,  including  the  song-thrush  or  mavis, 
the  missel-thrush,  &c,  celebrated  for  their 
powers  of  song. 

Thrush,  thrush,  n.    [From  Icel.  thurr,  dry, 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.iob;     h,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 
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and=Dnn.  trfake,  Sw.  torak,  the  thrush: 
akin  tkint, )  Pathol,  a  disease  characterized 
by  vesicles  of  ■  pearl  colour,  affecting  the 
Upaand  mouth;  aphthae;  also  an  inflamma- 
tory and  suppurating  disease  ill  the  IV >  I  of 

the  liorse. 

Thrust,  thrust,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  thrust. 

[o.E.  thriate,  threats,  from  [eel.  ihrtfata,  to 
thrust,  probably  same  root  aa  L.  trudo,  to 

thrust.]  To  push  or  drive  with  force;  to 
impel:  usually  followed  by  away,  from,  in, 
off,  &c.—To  thrust  on,  to  impel;  to  urge.— 
To  thrust  through,  to  pierce ;  to  stab.  — 
To  thrust  out,  to  expel;  to  push  out  or  pro- 
trude.—To  thrust  one's  self  in  or  into,  to 
obtrude;  to  intrude.— v.i.  To  make  a  push; 
to  make  a  lunge  with  a  weapon.  —  n.  A 
violent  push  or  drive,  as  with  the  hand  or 
foot  or  with  a  pointed  weapon;  a  lunge;  a 
stab;  mech.  the  force  exerted  by  any  body 
against  another  body,  such  as  the  force 
exerted  by  rafters  or  beams  against  the 
walls  supporting  them.— Thrust  of  an  arch, 
the  force  by  which  it  tends  to  press  out- 
wards the  abutments  from  which  it  springs. 
—  Thrustcr,  thrus'ter,  n.  One  who 
thrusts.— Thrust-hoe,  n.  A  hoe  which 
is  worked  by  pushing. 

Thud,  thud,  n.  [Imitative;  coinp.  A.Sax. 
thoden,  din.]  The  sound  produced  by  a 
blow  upon  a  comparatively  soft  substance; 
a  blow  causing  a  dull  sound. 

Thus,  thug,  n.  [Hind.]  A  member  of  a 
peculiar  association  of  robbers  and  assassins 
formerly  prevalent  in  India,  who  strangled 
their  victims  partly  from  religious  motives. 
— Thuggee,  thug-ge',  n.  The  profession  and 
practices  of  the  Thugs.  Also  Thugglsm, 
Thuggccisni,  thug'izm,  thug'e-izm. 

Thule,  thu'le,  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country 
which  they  knew  of,  supposed  to  have  been 
Iceland,  Norway,  or  the  Shetland  Islands; 
often  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  ultima 
Thule,  remotest  Thule;  hence,  fig.,  a  farthest 
point  or  limit.— Thulite,  thu'lit,  n.  A 
rare  variety  of  the  mineral  epidote  found  in 
Norway. — Ttiullum,  thu'li-um,  n.  A  rare 
metallic  element,  found  in  gadolinite. 

Thunih,  thum,  n.  [A.Sax.  thuma,  the 
thumb  =  Dan.  tomme,  D.  duim,  G.  daumen, 
from  root  seen  in  L.  tumeo,  to  swell,  whence 
tumid.  Thimble  is  a  derivative.]  The  short, 
thick  finger  of  the  human  hand,  or  the 
corresponding  member  of  other  animals. — 
Under  one's  thumb,  under  one's  power  or 
influence.— Rule  of  thumb.  Rule. — v.t.  To 
soil  or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  the  fingers, 
or  by  frequent  handling.  —  Thumbed, 
thumd,  a.  Having  thumbs;  soiled  or  worn 
with  the  thumb  or  the  fingers.— Til  mil  b- 
killS,  thum'kinz,  7i.pl.  An  instrument  of 
torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs  by 
means  of  screws.  Called  also  Thumb-screw. 
— Tliuillhless,  thum'les,  a.  Having  no 
thumb;  hence,  clumsy.—  Thumb-mark, 
n.  A  mark  left  by  the  thumb,  as  on  the 
leaves  of  a  book.— Thumb-ring,  n.  A 
ring  formerly  worn  on  the  thumb.  — 
Thumb-screw,  n.  A  screw  to  be  turned 
by  the  finger  and  thumb;  the  thumbkins.— 
Thumb-stall,  n.  A  sheath  of  leather 
or  other  substance  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb 
by  sail-makers  and  others. 

Thummim,  thum'im,  n.pl.  A  Hebrew 
word  denoting  perfections.  The  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  worn  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest,  but  what  they  were  is  not 
known. 

Thump,  thump,  n.  [Allied  to  Dan.  dump, 
a  plunge,  dump,  dull,  low;  D.  dompen,  to 
plunge;  perhaps  of  imitative  origin;  comp. 
bump,  plump.]  The  sound  made  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  body;  hence,  a  heavy 
blow  given  with  anything  that  is  thick. — 
v.t.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick 
or  heavy.  —  v.i.  To  strike  or  fall  with  a 
heavy  blow. —Thumper,  thump'er,  n. 
One  who  thumps;  a  person  or  thing  which 
is  huge  or  great  (colloq.)—  Tliumplug, 
thump'ing,  a.    Large;  heavy.     (Colloq.) 

Til  under,  thun'der,  n.  [From  A.Sax. 
thunor,  thunder  (with  insertion  of  d,  as  in 
gender,  jaundice);  D.  donder,  G.  donner; 
cog.  L.  tonitru,  Per.  tundur;  same  root  as 
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L.  tonare,  to  sound,  K.  shm,  G.  stbhnen,  to 
groan,  <Jr.  rtonoa.  a  groaning.  Thob.1  The 

sound  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning; 
t  report  due  to  the  sudden  disturbance  of 
the  air  produced  by  a  violent  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity  or  lightning;  any 
loud  noise  (thunders  of  applause);  an  awful 
or  startling  denunciation  or  threat  (the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican). — v.i.  To  make 
thunder:  often  impersonal  (it  thundered 
yesterday);  to  make  a  loud  noise,  particu- 
larly a  heavy  sound  of  some  continuance. 
— v.t.  To  emit  as  with  the  noise  of  thunder; 
to  utter  or  issue  by  way  of  threat  or  denun- 
ciation. —  Thunderbolt,  thun'der-bolt, 
n.  A  destructive  flash  of  lightning,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
fall  of  a  solid  body;  her.  a  charge  con- 
sisting of  a  double  twisted  column  of 
flame,  having  two  rays  or  darts  of  light- 
ning in  saltire  and  two  wings  joined  on 
to  the  centre ;  a  dreadful  threat,  de- 
nunciation, or  censure;  a  fulmination.  — 
Thunder-clap,  n.  A  clap  or  burst  of 
thunder;  a  thunder-peal.  —  Thunder- 
cloud, n.  A  cloud  that  produces  lightning 
and  thunder,  of  dark  and  dense  appearance. 
—Thunderer,  thun'der-er,  n.  One  who 
thunders;  an  epithet  of  Jupiter.— Thun- 
der-head, n.  A  kind  of  cumulus  cloud. 
—Thundering,  thun'der-ing,  a.  Produc- 
ing or  characterized  by  a  loud  rumbling 
or  rattling  noise,  as  that  of  thunder  or  artil- 
lery; large  or  extraordinary  (colloq.).  — 
Thunderous,  thun'der-us,  a.  Producing 
thunder;  making  a  noise  like  thunder; 
giving  aloud  and  deep  sound.— Thunder- 
peal, n.  A  peal  or  clap  of  thunder. — 
Thunder-shower,  n.  A  showerthat  ac- 
companies thunder.  —  Thunder-stone, 
n.  A  thunderbolt  (Shak.);  a  variety  of 
crystalline  iron  pyrites;  a  belemnite;  a  flint 
arrow-head.  —  Thunder-storm,  n.  A 
storm  accompanied  with  thunder. — Thun- 
derstruck, thun'der-struk,  p.  and  a. 
Astonished;  amazed;  struck  dumb  by  some- 
thing surprising  or  terrible  suddenly  pre- 
sented.—Thundery,  Thundry,  thun'- 
der-i,  thuu'dri,  a.  Accompanied  with  thun- 
der. 

Thurible,  thu'ri-bl,  n.  [L.  thuribulum, 
from  thus,  thuris,  frankincense.]  A  kind 
of  censer  in  the  shape  of  a  covered  vase, 
perforated  to  allow  the  fumes  of  incense  to 
escape. — Thurifer,  thu'ri-fer,  n.  B.  Cath. 
Ch.  the  attendant  who  carries  the  thurible. 
— Thuriferons,  tbu-rif'er-us,  a.  [L.  thus, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing 
frankincense.— Thnrification,  thu'ri-fi- 
ka"shon,  n.  [L.  thus,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
The  act  of  burning  incense.— Thurify, 
thu'ri-f  I,  v.t.  To  perfume  with  incense;  to 
cense. 

Thursday,  therz'da,  n.  [That  is,  Thor's 
day,  the  day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  old 
Scandinavian  god  of  thunder.]  The  fifth 
day  of  the  week. 

Thus,  thus,  adv.  [A.Sax.  thus,  akin  to  thes, 
theos,  this,  this.  This.]  In  this  way,  man- 
ner, or  state;  accordingly;  things  being  so; 
to  this  degree  or  extent;  so  (thus  wise). — 
Thus  far,  thus  much,  to  this  point;  to  this 
degree. 

Thus,  thus,  n.  [L.  thus,  tus.]  Frankincense; 
also  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

Thwack,  thwak,  v.t.  [Modified  from  A. 
Sax.  thaccian,  to  stroke  gently;  Icel.  thjokka, 
to  thwack.  Whack  is  another  form.]  To 
strike,  bang,  beat,  or  thrash. — n.  A  heavy 
blow  with  something  flat  or  heavy;  a  bang. 

Thwart,  thwart,  a.  [From  Icel.  thvert, 
transverse;  Sw.  tvdrt,  Dan.  tvert,  across; 
tviir,  tver,  cross;  akin  A.Sax.  thweorh, 
across,  perverse.]  Transverse;  being  across 
something  else.  —  v.t.  To  place  or  pass 
overt;  to  cross,  as  a  purpose;  to  frustrate 
or  defeat  (a  design,  a  person). — n.  Opposi- 
tion!; the  seat  of  a  boat  placed  athwart 
it.— (Fhwarter,  thwar'ter,  n.  One  who 
thwarts.— Thwartly'.'thwart'li,  adv.  With 
opposition;  crossly;  perversely.— Thwart- 
ness,  thwart'nes,  n.  —  Thwartship, 
tbwart'ship,  a.  Naut.  lying  across  the 
vessel.  —  Thwartships,  thwart 'ships, 
ado.    Naut.  across  the  ship. 

Thy,  thI,  pron.    [Thine.]    Belonging  or 
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pertaining  to  thee:    possessive  pronoun  o! 
the  second  person  singular. 
I  by  I  no,  thVin,  n.    [fir.  thyinos,  pertal 
to  the  tree  thyia,  thya,  a  tree  with  sweet 
smelling  wood.  |    An  epithel  for  a  prei 
wood,  mentioned   Rev.   xviii.  12,  Bupp 
to  be  that  of  the  white  cedar  or  .  ij 
sandarach  tree. 

Thylnclne,  thVla-sTn,  n.    [Or.  thylai 

pouch.]    The  Tasmanian  wolf. 

ThylacolCO,thMa-ko'le-5,n.  [(Jr. thyl 
a  pouch,  and  Icon  (L.  leo),  a  lion. J    A  re 
markable  extinct   carnivorous  marsupial 
equalling  a  lion  in  size. 

Thyme,  tim,  n.  [L.  thymum,  from  Gr 
thymon,  thyme,  from  thyo,  to  smell.]  J 
genus  of  small  undershrubs,  of  which  il 
common  or  garden  thyme  is  a  favouril 
account  of  its  aromatic  odour.— Thymol 
tlm'ol,  n.  [From  thyme,  oleum,  oil.]  . 
crystalline  substance  obtained  from  oil  i 
thyme;  a  strong  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
used  as  a  gargle,  for  inhalation,  in  ski 
diseases,  &c. — Thy  my,  ti'mi,  a.  Abound 
ing  with  thyme;  fragrant. 

Thymus,  thi'mus,  n.  [From  Gr.  tin 
thyme,  being  compared  to  the  flower  i 
this  plant  by  Galen.]  Anat.  a  glandula 
body  situated  behind  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone  in  children,  often  entirely  disappea: 
ing  in  adults. 

Thyroid,  Thyreoid,  thi'roid,  thl're-ou 
a.  [Gr.  thyreos,  a  shield,  eidos,  form.]  R( 
sembling  a  shield;  applied  to  one  of  th 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  to  a  gland  situate 
near  that  cartilage,  and  to  the  arteries  an 
veins  of  the  gland.— Thyroid  glniid,  i 
A  ductless  gland  attached  to  the  front  i 
the  larynx.  It  produces  an  internal  seen 
tion  that  helps  to  regulate  the  nutrition  c 
the  body. 

Thyrsus,  ther'sus,  n.  [L.  thyrsus,  froi 
Gr.  thyrsos,  a  thyrsus.]  An  attribute  c 
emblem  of  Bacchus  and  bis  followers,  coi 
sisting  of  a  spear  or  staff  wrapped  roiin 
with  ivy  and  vine  branches,  and  often  wit 
a  pine  cone  at  the  point;  bot.  a  form  of  ii 
florescence  resembling  a  panicle  but  dens(, 
and  closer.— -Thyrsiform,  ther'si-forn 
a.  Bot.  resembling  a  thyrsus. — Thyrsoh: 
Thyrsoidal,  ther'soid,  ther'soi-dal,  < 
Bot.  having  somewhat  the  form  of 
thyrsus. 

Thyself,  THl-self,  pron.  A  pronoun  use 
after  thou,  to  express  distinction  wit 
emphasis;  or  used  without  thou,  its  usag' 
being  similar  to  that  of  myself,  &c. 

Ti,  te,  n.  A  liliaceous  plant  of  the  Pacifj 
islands,  &c,  with  a  highly  nutritious  root.  I 

Tiara,  tl-a'ra,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  tiara,  froi 
the  Persian.]  An  ornament  or  article  c 
dress  with  which  the  ancient  Persiar 
covered  their  heads;  a  kind  of  turbar 
the  pope's  triple  crown;  hence,  the  tiarc 
the  papal  dignity.— Tiaraed,  ti-a'rad,  < 
Adorned  with  a  tiara. 

Tibia,  tib'i-a,  n.  [L.,  a  musical  pipe,  th 
large  bone  of  the  leg.]  A  kind  of  pi]« 
the  commonest  musical  instrument  of  th 
Greeks  and  Romans;  anat.  the  large  bon 
of  the  lower  leg;  the  shin-bone;  entom.  th 
fourth  joint  of  the  leg.— Tibial,  tib'i-al,  c 
Pertaining  to  the  tibia. 

Tic,  tik,  n.  [Fr.  tic,  spasm.]  A  convulsiv 
twitching  of  certain  muscles  of  the  fac< 
also  tic -douloureux  of  facial  neuralgia.  - 
Tic-douloureux,  tik-do'16-ru,  n.  [Ft 
douloureux,  painful.]  A  painful  affectio 
of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in  sudden  attack' 
usually  in  the  head  or  face. 

Tick,  tik,  n.  [Contr.  of  ticket.]  Credit- 
trust.— To  buy  upon  tick=to  buy  on  a  tick' 
or  note,  or  on  credit. 

Tick,  tik,  n.  [L.G.  teke,  D.  teek,  G.  zecke, 
tick.]  The  name  common  to  certain  sma 
parasitical  arachnidans  or  mites  which  n 
fest  sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  goats,  &c. 

Tick,  tik,  n.  [Same  as  D.  tijk,  G.  ziech' 
a  cover,  a  tick,  from  L.  theca,  Gr.  theke, 
case,  a  cover.  J  The  cover  or  case  which  cor 
tains  the  feathers,  wool,  or  other  materia) 
of  a  bed;  ticking— Ticking,  tik'iag,  r 
A  strong  striped  linen  or  cotton  fabric  use 
for  the  ticks  of  beds,  mattresses,  &c. 
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Tick,  t  ik.  v.i.  [From  the  sound;  com  p. 
]).  tikken,  to  touch  slightly  and  quickly, 
as  with  a  pen,  to  dot.]  To  make  a  small 
noise  l>y  beating  or  otherwise,  as  .1  watch; 
to  give  out  11  succession  of  small  sharp 
es.— n.  A  small  distinct  nni.se,  as  that 
Of  ii  watch  or  clock;  a  small  dot  r(  To 
mark  with  a  tick  or  dot;  to  check  l>y  writing 
down  a  Bmall  mark:  generally  with  off. 
Ticker.  Tlkker,  tik'er,  n.  Wireless  lei. 
%  device  for  facilitating  detection  of  ion 
tiniiiuis  waves,  consisting  of  a  beating  run 
tail  m  the  receiving  circuit. 

Ticket,  tik'et,  11.  [Fr.  Hiquelle,  O.Fr.  etiquet, 
a  bill,  note,  ticket,  label,  &c,  from  Q.  slec 
ten,  to  stick,  a  ticket  being  something  stuck 
on.  Stick,  Etiquette.]  A  label  stuck  on 
the  outside  of  anything  to  give  notice  oi 
something  concerning  it;  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  with  some- 
thing written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving 
as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  &c;  a  certi 
flcate  or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery  or  the 
like;  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  given  as  a  certi- 
ficate of  right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  or  to  travel  in  a  railway  or  by 
other  public  conveyance.— The  ticket,  the 
right  or  correct  thing.  (Slang). — Ticket  of 
leave,  a  license  given  to  a  convict  before  the 
expiry  of  his  sentence  to  be,  under  certain 
restrictions,  at  large  and  labour  for  himself. 
—  r  t.  To  distinguish  by  a  ticket;  to  put  a 
ticket  on.— Ticketed,  tik'et-ed,  p.  and  a. 
Marked  with  a  ticket.— Ticket-porter, 
n.  A  licensed  porter  who  wears  a  badge  or 
ticket.  —  Ticket  -  writer,  n.  One  who 
writes  or  paints  show-cards  for  shop-win- 
dows, &c. 

Ticking.    Under  Tick  (a  cover). 

Tickle,  tik'l,  v.t.— tickled,  tickling.  [Afreq. 
of  tick,  to  touch  lightly;  or  by  metathesis 
from  A.Sax.  citelian  =  Se.  kittle,  D.  kittelen, 
G.  kitzeln,  to  tickle.]  To  touch  lightly  and 
cause  peculiar  thrilling  sensation,  which 
commonly  causes  laughter;  to  titillate;  to 
please  by  slight  gratification;  to  stir  up  to 

Sleasure;  to  flatter;  to  cajole;  to  puzzle. — 
'ickler,  tik'ler,  n.  One  who  tickles  or 
pleases;  something  that  puzzles  or  per- 
plexes (colloq.).— Tickling,  tik'ling,  n.  A 
sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by  being 
tickled.  —  Ticklish,  tik'lish,  a.  Easily 
tickled;  in  an  unsteady  or  critical  state; 
difficult;  nice;  critical.— Ticklishly,  tik'- 
lish-li,  adv.  In  a  ticklish  manner.— Tick- 
lislmess,  tik'lish-nes,  n. 
Tidbit,  tidHbit,  n.    A  titbit. 

Tide,  tid,  n.  [A.  Sax.  tid,  time,  season, 
hour  —  Icel.  tith,  Sw.  and  Dan.  tid,  D.  tijd, 
G.  zeit,  time;  same  root  as  time.  The  tides 
are  times  of  rising  and  falling  of  the  sea. 
Hence  tidy,  tidings,  betide.]  Time;  season; 
the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  bays,  rivers, 
&c,  connected  therewith,  depending  on 
the  relative  position  of  the  moon,  and  in 
a  less  degree  of  the  sun;  the  whole  inter- 

,  val  between  high  and  low  water;  a  state 
of  being  at  the  height  or  acme  (Shak.); 
Btream ;  flow ;  current  (a  tide  of  blood) ; 
course  or  tendency  of  influences  or  circum- 
stances; current.  See  also  Neap,  Spring, 
Ebb,  Flood.— v.  t.  or  i.— tided,  tiding.  To 
drive  with  the  tide  or  stream.  —  To  tide 

;  over,  to  surmount  by  favourable  incidents, 
by  prudence,  and  management,  or  by  aid 
from  another.— Tidal,  ti'dal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  tides;  showing  tides. — Tidal  harbour, 
a  harbour  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
not  having  a  dock  with  flood-gates.— Tidal 
,river,  a  river  up  which  the  tide  flows  to  a 
certain  point  in  its  course. — Tidal  train,  a 
railway  train  which  runs  in  connection  with 
a  steamer,  and  whose  running  is  therefore 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide.— Tidal- 
wave,  tide-wave. — Tide-gate,  n.  A  gate 
through  which  water  passes  when  the  tide 
flows,  and  which  is  shut  to  retain  it. — 
Tide-gauge,  n.  A  gauge  for  ascertain- 
ing the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  thus  indi- 
cating the  depth  of  water  at  every  instant 
during  the  day.— Tide-lock,  n.  A  lock 
situated  between  the  tide-water  of  a  har- 
bour and  an  iuclosed  basin,  having  double 
gates  by  which  vessels  can  pass  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.— Tide -table,  n.    A  table 
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showing    the   time   of    high    Water   at.    any- 
place,    or    at     dltlelent      plans,     tliloughollt 

the  year    Tide-waiter,  ».    a  custom 
house  officer  "1h>  watchei  tha  landing  of 
gooda  to  leoure  I  ba  payment  ol  dutli 
Tide  ■  wave,  a.    The  area!    broad   Oat 

wave   which    follows    the   apparent    motion 

ol  the  moon,  to  who  1  attraction,  c blned 

with  that  of  the  sun,  if  i,s  due. 

TlrilllgH,  tl'dingz.  11  pi  |I,it.  events  that 
happen  or  betide;  [eel.  tithindi  (pi.),  tidings, 
new-,,  Dan,  tut'         1  •  ■  \ding.  « ; 

TlDK. I    News;   information;   intelli; 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  and  was 
not  before  known. 

Tidy,  ti'di,  a.  [From  tide,  time,  at 
like  I),  tijdig,  Dan.  and  Sw  tidig,  <1 
timely,  seasonable.  TlDK.]  Seasonable}; 
arranged  in  good  order  or  With  neatness; 
dressed  or  kept  with  neatness;  m nt;  trim; 
practising  neatness;  moderately  large  or 
great  [colloq.).  —  v.t. —  tidied,  tidying.  To 
make  neat  or  tidy;  to  put  in  good  order.— 
n.  A  piece  of  knitted  or  crotchet  work  for 
hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  arms 
of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. —  Tidily,  ti'di  li, 
adv.  In  a  tidy  manner.— Tid iness,  ti'di- 
nes,  71.    The  quality  of  being  tidy. 

Tie,  tT,  v.t.— tied,  tying.  [A.Sax.  tyge,  a  rope, 
from  tedn,  to  pull;  akin  tug,  tow.]  To  fasten 
with  a  band  or  cord  and  knot;  to  bind;  to 
fasten;  to  knit;  to  unite  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  parted;  to  limit  or  bind  by  author- 
ity or  moral  influence;  to  restrain;  to  con- 
tine;  to  oblige.— To  tie  down,  to  fasten  so 
as  to  prevent  from  rising;  to  restrain,  re- 
strict, or  confine;  to  impose  stipulations 
on. — To  tie  up,  to  fasten  up ;  to  confine  or 
restrain;  to  annex  such  conditions  to  that 
it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated. — n.  Some- 
thing used  to  fasten  or  bind;  a  fastening; 
an  ornamental  knot;  a  neck-tie;  a  bond; 
an  obligation,  moral  or  legal  (the  ties  of 
blood  or  of  friendship);  building,  a  beam 
or  rod  which  secures  parts  together  and 
is  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain;  mus.  a 
curved  line  written  over  or  under  notes  of 
the  same  pitch  to  indicate  that  the  sound 
is  to  be  unbrokenly  continued  to  the  time 
value  of  the  combined  notes;  a  state  of 
equality  among  competing  or  opposed 
parties,  as  in  certain  games,  competitions 
among  marksmen,  &c;  a  contest  in  which 
two  or  more  competitors  are  equally  suc- 
cessful.— To  play  or  shoot  off  a  tie,  to  go 
through  a  second  contest  (the  first  being 
indecisive)  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the  win- 
ner. —  Tie-beam,  n.  The  beam  which 
connects  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  principal 
rafters  in  a  roof.— Tier,  ti'er,  n.  One  who 
orthat  which  ties.— Tie-rod,  n.  Awrought- 
iron  bar  or  rod  for  bracing  together  the 
frames  of  steam-engines,  roofs,  &c— Tie- 
wig,  n.  A  wig  having  a  queue  tied  with  a 
ribbon. 

Tier,  ter,  n.  [Fr.  tire,  from  tirer,  to  draw, 
from  German  word  =  E.  to  tear.)  A  row; 
a  rank,  particularly  when  two  or  more  rows 
are  placed  one  above  another. 

Tierce,  ters,  n.  [Fr.,  a  third,  third  part, 
from  L.  tertius,  third,  from  tres,  three.] 
Formerly  a  liquid  measure  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  pipe,  or  42  wine  gallons,  equal 
to  35  imperial  gallons;  a  cask  for  salt  pro- 
visions, &c;  mus.  a  major  or  minor  third; 
fencing,  a  position  in  which  the  wrist  and 
nails  are  turned  downwards,  the  weapon 
of  the  opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the 
fencer. 

Tiercel,  Tiercelet,  ter'sel,  ters'let,  n. 
[Fr.  tiercelet,  tiercelet,  a  dim.  from  tierce, 
L.  tertius,  third — because  said  to  be  a  third 
less  than  the  female.  Tiekce.]  A  male 
hawk  or  falcon. 

Tiff,  tif,  n.  [Originally  a  sniff;  comp.  N. 
tcev,  tozft,  scent.]  A  small  draught  of  liquor; 
a  pet  or  fit  of  peevishness;  a  slight  alter- 
cation or  quarrel. — v.i.  To  be  in  a  pet. — 
v.t.  To  sip;  to  drink. 

Tiffany,  tif'a-ni,  n.  [O.Fr.  tiffer,  to  adorn.] 
A  species  of  gauze  or  very  thin  silk. 

Tiffin,  tif'in,  n.  [From  Prov.E.  tiffing,  eat- 
ing or  drinking  out  of  due  season.  Tiff.] 
In  India  a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 
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Tiger,  tl'«  .. ».     lit  tore,  (roq  1.  and  <:r. 

1  1.  fi 1  i'>  1   1  1  row  I 

A  large  ami  dreaded  carnivorom  mammal 
of  tin-  eat  family  found  In  Bout  hi  rn 

about  1  ha  1  */>■  ol  tin-  lion,  but  m 
ami  b  ,l  boj  in 

cial    duty    it     ih    to    utt.  ml    ),m 

master  whili  driving  out     Tiger-beetle, 

\    name    g|v<  n    to  i  that 

ipon  oi i,.  1  11,  iris.  Tiger-cat,  n  a 
name  for  various  aniniala  ol  thecal  family 
"i  medium  1  1  Iger-flower, 
Mi  mi  an  plant  "i  1 1  •  n  Ii  family  with  mag 
nifjeent  flower*,  Tlgerlne,  Tlgrlne, 
Tigerish,  Tigrish,  tl'gi 
gcr-ish,  tl'i  lemhling,  pertalnine 

to.  or  characteristic  ol  a  tigei  Tiger- 
Illy,  »•  A  plant,  common  in  1 
dens,  having  acarlet  flowen  turned  down- 
ward, with  the  p<  rianth  n  Beted  Tiger- 
moth,  n.  Anameoi  various  motha  having 
wingB  richly  atreaked.  Tigress,  ti'gres,  n. 
The  female  of  the  tiger. 

Tight,  tit,  a.    [O.K.  thite,  thiht,  thykt    Icel. 

thlttr,  tight,  Dan.  tat,  tight  I  > 

<i.  dicht,  thick,  solid,  dense;  peihaps  allied 
to  thick.]  Having  the  parts  or  joints  bo 
close  as  to  prevent  th  of  fluids; 

impervious  to  air,  gas,  water,  kc;  com- 
pactly or  firmly  built  or  made;  sound  and 
strong;  as  applied  to  persons,  well-knit, 
sinewy,  strong;  firmly  packed  or  inserted; 
not  loose;  fitting  too  close  to  the  body; 
tensely  stretched  or  strained;  taut;  not 
slack  (a  tight  rope);  not  easy  to  be  obtained; 
not  to  be  had  on  ordinary  terms:  said  of 
money  when  capitalists  are  disinclined  to 
speculate  (commercial  slang).  —  Tighten, 
tl'tn,  v.t.  To  make  tight;  to  draw  tighter. 
— Tightener,  Tight ner,  ti'tn-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  tightens. —  Tightly, 
tit'li,  adv.  In  a  tight  manner;  closely; 
compactly.— Tightness,  tit'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  tight;  closeness 
of  parts;  imperviousness;  compactness; 
tenseness.  —  Tl  gilt-rope,  n.  A  tightly 
stretched  rope  on  which  an  acrobat  per- 
forms feats.— Tights,  tits,  n.pl.  Tight- 
fitting  breeches ;  a  covering  worn  on  the 
legs  by  acrobats,  actors,  dancers,  and  the 
like. 

Tigress,  Tigrine,  &c.    Under  Tiger. 

Tike,  tik,  n.  [Icel.  tile,  Sw.  tik,  a  bitch,  a 
cur.]    A  dog;  a  cur;  a  boor;  a  clown. 

Tilbury,  til'be-ri,  n.  [From  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  a  London  coach-builder  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.]  A 
gig  or  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top 
or  cover. 

Til,  tel,  n.    Indian  sesame. 

Tilde,  til'da,  n.  [Sp.]  The  mark  over  the 
Spanish  n  when  pronounced  w  ith  a  slightly 
added  y  sound,  as  in  seiior,  canon,  &c. 

Tile,  til,  n.  [A.Sax.  tigel,  from  L.  tegula, 
a  tile,  from  tego,  to  cover  (seen  also  in  tegu- 
ment, detect,  protect),  from  same  root  as  E. 
thatch,  deck.]  A  kind  of  thin  slab  of  baked 
clay,  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings, paving  floors,  lining  furnaces  and 
ovens,  constructing  drains,  &c;  a  tube  or 
tunnel- shaped  piece  of  baked  clay  for 
drains;  a  tall  stiff  hat  (slang). — Encaustic 
tiles.  Under  Encaustic— v.t.—liled,tiling. 
To  cover  with  tiles;  freemasonry,  to  guard 
against  the  entrance  of  the  uninitiated  by 
placing  the  tiler  at  the  closed  door.  — 
Tile-drain,  n.  A  drain  constructed  with 
tiles.— Tiler,  ti'ler,  n.  A  man  who  makes 
or  who  lays  tiles;  the  doorkeeper  of  a  free- 
masons' lodge.— Tilery,  ti'ler-i.  n.  A  tile- 
work.  —  Tile-work,  n.  A  place  where 
tiles  are  made;  a  tilery.— Tiling,  tl'ling, 
n.  Covering  a  roof  with  tiles;  tiles  collec- 
tively. 

Till,  til,  n.  [Formerly  a  drawer  in  general, 
from  A.Sax.  tyllan,  to  draw;  comp.  D.  tillen, 
O.Fris.  tilla,  to  lift,  to  raise.]  A  money  box 
in  a  shop,  warehouse,  &c;  a  cash-drawer. 

Till,  til,  n.  [Comp.  W.  tel,  compact.]  A 
kind  of  hard  clayey  earth;  boulder-clay; 
geol.  unstratified  boulder-clay  or  any  un- 
stratified  alluvial  formation  of  considerable 
thickness.  —  Tilly,  til'i,  a.  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  boulder-clay. 

Till,  til,  prep.    [Same  as  Icel.  and  Dan.  til, 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loeft;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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S\v.  till;  perhaps  allied  to  (1.  z'ul,  end,  aim] 
To  bhe  time  ox;  until  (wait  till  next  week); 
often  used  before  verbs  end  clauses  (I  will 
wait  till  yon  arrive);  also  to,  as  far  as,  or 
1 1 1 >  to.  fill  »""'.  to  the  preseut  time.— 
Till  then,  to  that  tiino. 

Till,  til,  v.t.  [A  Sax.  tilian,  to  labour,  to 
till;  lit.  to  make  tit  or  good,  from  til  (A.Sax. 
and  Goth.),  fit,  good;  allied  to  D.  telen,  to 
cultivate,  to  breed;  O.G,  wil6nt  to  cultivate. 
Toil  is  a  closely  allied  form.]  To  plough 
and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to  dress  the  crops 
of;  to  cultivate;  to  labour.— Tillable,  til'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled;  arable.— 
Tillage,  til'aj,  ft.  The  operation  or  art 
of  tilling  land;  cultivation;  culture;  hus- 
bandry.—Tiller,  til'er,  ii.  One  who  tills; 
a  cultivator. 

Tillnndsla,  til-and'si-a,  n.  [Botanist  Til- 
Uoidsius.]  A  magnificent  genus  of  tropical 
epiphytes  of  the  bromelia  family. 

Tiller,  til'er,  n.  [From  O.E.  tillen,  to  draw; 
akin  D.  tillen,  to  lift.  Till  (drawer).] 
Naut.  the  bar  or  lever  fitted  to  the  head  of 
a  rudder,  and  employed  to  turn  the  helm 
of  a  ship  or  boat  in  steeriug.  —  Tlller- 
chalu,  Tiller-rope,  ft.  A  chain  or  rope 
from  the  tiller  to  the  barrel  of  the  steering- 
wheel. 

Tiller,  til'er,  n.  [Comp.  A.Sax.  telgor,  a 
plant,  a  shoot;  akin  D.  telen,  to  breed.] 
The  shoot  of  a  plant  springing  from  the 
root;  a  sucker.— v.i.  To  put  forth  shoots 
from  the  root. 

Tilt,  tilt,  n.  [A.Sax.  teld,  a  tent=Dan.  and 
L.G.  telt,  Icel.  tjald,  G.  zelt,  tent.]  A  tentf; 
the  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon;  a 
canopy  or  awning  over  the  after  part  of  a 
boat.— v.t.  To  cover  with  a  tilt  or  awning. 

Tilt,  tilt,  v.t.  [From  A.Sax.  tealt,  unsteady 
or  unstable;  comp.  O.Fris.  tilla,  D.  and 
L.G.  tillen,  to  raise,  to  heave  up;  Sw.  tulta, 
to  waddle;  Icel.  tolt,  an  amble.]  To  raise 
one  end  of,  as  of  a  cask,  for  discharging 
liquor;  to  heave  up  at  an  angle;  to  hammer 
or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer. — To  tilt  up, 
geol.  to  throw  up  abruptly  at  a  high  angle 
of  inclination  (the  strata  are  tilted  up).— 
v.i.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance; 
to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament;  to  fight  simi- 
larly; to  rush  as  in  combat;  to  rise  into  a 
sloping  position;  to  heel. — n.  A  thrust;  a 
military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which 
the  combatants  attacked  each  other  with 
lances;  a  tilt-hammer;  inclination  forward 
(the  tilt  of  a  cask);  geol.  the  throwing  up 
of  strata  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination.— 
Tilter,  til'ter,  n.  One  who  tilts;  one  who 
jousts.— Tilt-hammer,  n.  A  large  ham- 
mer worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  lifted 
by  a  cam  or  projection  on  the  axle  of  a 
wheel  and  again  allowed  to  fall  on  the  mass 
on  the  anvil. 

Tlltb,  tilth,  n.  [A.Sax.  tilth,  culture,  from 
tilian,  to  till;  comp.  spilth,  from  spill.] 
The  operation  of  tilling;  tillage;  husbandry; 
the  state  of  being  tilled;  tilled  ground. 

Timber,  tim'ber,  ft.  [A.Sax.  timber,  tim- 
ber, wood,  structure  =  Icel.  timbr,  Dan. 
tommer,  D.  timmer,  G.  zimmer;  lit.  building 
materials,  the  root  being  that  of  Gr.  demo, 
to  build,  L.  domus,  a  house  (whence  domes- 
tic, domicile,  &c.j.]  Trees  cut  down  and 
suitable  for  building  purposes;  trees  felled 
and  partly  prepared  for  use;  growing  trees 
yielding  wood  suitable  for  constructive  pur- 
poses; one  of  the  main  beams  of  a  fabric; 
naut.  a  curving  piece  of  wood  forming  the 
rib  of  a  ship  (with  a  plural  in  this  and  pre- 
ceding sense). — v.t.  To  furnish  with  timber. 
—Timbered,  tim'berd,  p.  and  a.  Fur- 
nished with  timbers ;  covered  with  growing 
timber.  —  Timber-merchant,  n.  A 
dealer  in  timber.— Timber-tree,  n.  A 
tree  yielding  timber.— Timber-yard,  n. 
A  yard  or  place  where  timber  is  deposited. 

Timbre,  tim'br,  or  taii-br,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  tympanum,  a  drum.]  Mas.  the  quality 
which  distinguishes  any  given  tone  or  sound 
of  one  instrument  or  voice  from  the  same 
tone  or  sound  of  another  instrument  or 
voice,  and  which  depends  on  the  harmonics 
co-existing  with  the  fundamental  tone  and 
their  relative  intensities. 

Timbrel,  tim'brel,  n.     [A  dim.  of  Fr. 


timlirr,  aboil,  originally  a  drum.  See  above.] 
A  kind  of  drum  or  tabor;  a  tambourine. 
Time,  Mm,  ft,  [A.Sax.  tima,  time,  hour, 
season;  Icel.  tniii,  Sw.  and  Dan.  time;  akin 
to  tiile,  being  from  the  same  root  but  with 
a  different  termination.]  The  measure  of 
duration;  a  particular  portion  or  part  of 
duration,  whether  past,  present,  or  future, 
and  either  a  space  or  a  point,  a  period  or 
a  moment;  occasion;  season;  moment;  a 
proper  occasion ;  opportunity  (to  bide  our 
time);  period  at  which  any  definite  event 
occurred  or  person  lived;  an  age  (the  time 
of  James  I);  an  allotted  period  of  life;  the 
present  life;  existence  in  this  world;  pre- 
vailing state  of  circumstances:  generally  in 
plural  (good  times,  bad  times);  leisure  (I 
have  not  time  to  speak  with  you);  hour  of 
death  or  of  travail  (his  time  was  come);  a 
performance  or  repetition  among  others; 
mus.  the  style  of  movement  marked  by  the 
regular  grouping  of  a  certain  and  equal 
number  of  notes,  or  of  more  or  less  notes 
equal  in  time  value  to  that  certain  number 
through  all  the  bars  of  a  movement;  rhythm; 
the  absolute  velocity  or  rate  of  movement 
at  which  a  piece  is  executed. — At  times,  at 
distinct  intervals  of  duration. — The  time, 
the  present  age;  the  present  period  (men 
of  the  time);  also,  any  period  definitely  re- 
ferred to. — Absolute  time,  time  considered 
without  relation  to  bodies  or  their  motions; 
duration  flowing  on  uniformly.—  Relative 
time,  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion 
of  duration. — Apparent  time,  time  regulated 
by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  time  as 
shown  by  a  properly  adjusted  sun-dial; 
solar  time. — Astronomical  time,  mean  solar 
time  reckoned  through  the  twenty -four 
hours. — Civil  time,  mean  time  adapted  to 
civil  uses,  and  distinguished  into  years, 
months,  days,  &c  —  Common  time,  mus. 
under  Common.—  Equation  of  time.  Under 
Equation. — In  time,  in  good  season;  at  the 
right  moment;  sufficiently  early;  before  it 
is  too  late;  in  the  course  of  things;  by  de- 
grees ;  eventually.  —  Mean  time,  or  mean 
solar  time,  time  regulated  by  the  average 
or  mean.  Under  Mean.— Nick  of  time,  the 
exact  point  of  time  required  by  necessity 
or  convenience ;  the  critical  moment.  — 
Sidereal  time.  Under  Sidereal.— Solar 
time.  Same  as  Apparent  time.  —  Time 
enough,  in  season ;  early  enough.  —  Time 
out  of  mind,  or  time  immemorial,  time  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man;  law,  the  time 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  a.d.  1189.— 
To  kill  time,  to  occupy  one's  self  so  as  to 
make  it  pass  without  too  much  tedious- 
ness.  —  To  lose  time,  to  fail  to  take  full 
advantage  of  time  or  opportunity;  to  go 
too  slow  (as  a  watch  or  clock). — v.t. — timed, 
timing.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion; 
to  regulate  as  to  time;  to  mark  or  ascertain 
the  time  or  rate  of. — v.i.  To  keep  time;  to 
harmonize.—  Time-ball,  n.  A  ball  dropped 
down  a  staff  at  observatories  to  publish  ac- 
curately certain  preconcerted  times,  1  p.m. 
being  that  in  general  use.— Tiinc-bar- 
gaill,  n.  A  contract  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  merchandise,  or  of  stock,  at  a 
certain  time  and  price. — Time-bill,  n.  A 
time-table.— Time-f use,  n.  A  fuse  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain 
interval  after  ignition.— Time-gun,  n.  A 
gun  fired  exactly  at  the  same  time  every 
day  to  announce  publicly  the  correct  time. 
— Time-honoured,  a.  Honoured  for  a 
long  time;  venerable  and  worthy  of  honour 
by  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  continu- 
ance.— Time-keeper,  a.  A  clock,  watch, 
or  chronometer;  a  person  who  keeps  or 
marks  the  time,  as  that  during  which  a 
number  of  workmen  work.— Timeless, 
tim'les,  a.  Unseasonable;  without  end. — 
Timeliness,  timli-nes,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  timely.— Timely,  tim'li,  a.  Sea- 
sonable; being  in  good  time;  sufficiently 
early. —  Tlmeons,  Timous,  ti'mus,  a. 
Timely;  seasonable.— Timeously,  Tlm- 
ously,  ti'mus-li,  a.  Seasonably ;  in  good 
time. — Time-piece,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or 
other  instrument  to  measure  time,  espe- 
cially a  small  portable  clock.  —  Time- 
server,  n.  One  who  meanly  and  for  sel- 
fish ends  adapts  his  opinions  and  manners 
to  the  times;  one  who  obsequiously  complies 
with  the  ruling  power.— Time-serving, 


a.    Obsequiously  complying  with  the  lnun 
ours  of  men  in  power,     n.  The  condw 
a  time-server,    Tiiiie-luble,  n.    A  table 

or  register  of  times,  as  of  the  hi 

obi  ei  veil  in  a  school,  of  the  departun 

arrival  of  railway  trains,  steamboats,  &c. 

Timid,  tim'id,  a.  [L.  timiduit,  from  t,. 
to  fear,  from  same  root  as  Skr.  tuman, 
darkness.]  Fearful;  wanting  couragi 
meetdanger;  timorous;  not  bold.— Timid- 
ity, TimldiM'MH,  ti-mid'i-ti,  tim'id-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  timid. — Tim- 
idly, tim'id-li,  adv.  In  a  timid  maimer, 
weakly;  without  courage. 

Tlmocracy,    tl-mok'ra-si,  n.     [Gr.  timo- 
kratia—timC,  honour,  worth,  and  kruh 
rule.]    A  form  of  government  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  property  is  requisite  as  a  ' 
qualification  for  office. — Timocratlc,  tl- 
mo-krat'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  timocracy. 

Timorous,  tim'or-us,  a.  [L.L.  timorosus, 
from  L.  timor,  fear,  from  timeo,  to  fear. 
Timid.]  Fearful  of  danger;  timid;  desti- 
tute  of  courage;  indicating  or  marked  hy 
fear.— Timorously,  tim'or-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  timorous  manner.  —  Tiiiiorouxiiess, 
tim'or-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  timorous. 

Timothy-grass,  n.  [First  recommended 
by  Timothy  Hanson.]  A  kind  of  hard, 
coarse,  pasture  grass  extensively  cultivated. 

Timous,  Timeous.    Under  Time. 

Tin,  tin,  n.  [A.Sax.,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Icel.  Ma, 
Sw.  ten,  G.  zinn;  not  connected  with  L. 
stannum,  tin.]  A  valuable  metal  of  a  white 
colour  tinged  with  gray,  in  hardness  inter- 
mediate between  gold  and  lead,  and  very 
malleable;  thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
tin;  tin-plate;  a  cant  name  for  money.— 
v.t. — tinned,  tinning.  To  cover  with  tin,  or 
overlay  with  tin-foil.— Tin-foil,  n.  Pure 
tin,  or  the  metal  alloyed  with  a  little  lead, 
beaten  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets.— Tin 
hat,  ft.  The  British  shrapnel  helmet  in- 
troduced'in  1916.— Tinman,  tin'man,  n 
A  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in  tinware.— 
Tinner,  tin'er,  n.  One  who  works  in  a 
tin  mine;  a  tinman.— Tinning,  tin'ing,  n. 
The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  or  coat 
ing  other  metals  with  a  thin  coat  or  layer 
of  tin;  the  covering  or  layer  thus  put  on.- 
Tinny,  tin'i,  a.  Pertaining  to,  abounding 
with,  or  resembling  tin.— Tin-ore,  ft.  The 
ore  of  tin.— Tin-plate,  n.  Thin  sheet 
iron  coated  with  tin,  in  order  to  protect  it, 
from  oxidation  or  rust;  white-iron.— Tin- 
smith, n.  One  who  makes  articles  of  tin 
or  tin-plate.— Tin-stone,  n.  One  of  the 
principal  ores  of  tin.— Tinware,  tin'war, 
n.    Articles  made  of  tiuned  iron. 

Tinamon,  tin'a-mo,  n.  [The  native 
name.]  A  gallinaceous  bird  of  South 
America,  the  species  varying  in  size  from  a 
pheasant  to  a  quail. 

Tincal,  ting'kal,  n.  [Malay  tingkal.  Hind, 
and  Per.  tinkdr.]  The  commercial  name 
of  borax  in  its  crude  or  unrefined  state, 
employed  in  refining  metals. 

Tinchel,  tin'shl,  n.  A  Highland  sporting 
drive,  surrounding  the  deer  or  other  ani- 
mals, and  gradually  forcing  them  into  a 
smaller  ring. 

Tinct,  tingkt,  n.  A  tint  or  tincture.  (Ob- 
solete or  poetical.) 

Tinctorial,  tingk-to'ri-al,  a.  [From  L. 
tinctor,  a  dyer.  Tincture.]  Pertaining 
to  colours  or  dyes. 

Tincture,  tingk'tiir,  n.  [L.  tinctura,  from 
tingo,  tinctum.  Tinge.]  A  tinge  or  shade 
of  colour;  slight  taste  superadded  to  anj'i 
substance;  slight  quality  added  to  anything: 
med.  an  extract  or  solution  of  the  active 
principles  of  some  substance  in  a  solvent, 
the  latter  being  often  proof-spirit :  so  called 
from  usually  possessing  colour;  tinctures  is 
the  heraldic  name  for  what  are  commonly 
called  'colours'.  The  'metals'  (gold  and 
silver)  are  included  in  the  'tinctures  to- 
gether with  the  five  'colours':  red,  blue, 
green,  black,  and  purple.—  v. t— tinctured 
tincturing.  To  tinge  or  impart  a  slight 
foreign  colour  to;  to  impregnate;  to  imbue. 

Tinder,  tin'der,  n.  [A.Sax.  tynder,  tender, 
from  tyndan,  tendan,  to  kindle  (Dan.  toznde, 
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en)      Sw.    and    L.G.    tttndtr,    Icel 

I  >.  tondi  r,  li.     mater,  tinder.]    An 

niemniable  Bubstance  generally  compost  d 

,i  partially  burned  liuen,  used  tor  kindling 

i  a  spark  struck  with  a  steel  and 

German  tinder.     Amapoi  .    Tln- 

icr-box.  A   box   in   which  tinder  is 

.cent.— Tindery,  tin  der-i,  </.  Like  tinder; 

aflaminaMe. 

In«*.  t  m.  n.  [O.E.  tincfc,  A.Sax.  tind    Icel. 

■in.  tind,  fnunr,  L.G.  and  Sw.  tinnt  ; 

ot  as  tootA.]    The  tooth  or  spike  of 

a  prong;  the  tooth  of  a  harrow;  a 
oint  or  Prong  of  a  deer's  horn.— Tlned, 

Furnished  with  tines. 
Inen,  tin  c  a,  n.    [L.,  a  gnawing  worm,  a 

i  in,  a  moth.  |    A  term  for  ringworm 
r  similar  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ilig.  ting.  «•  limitative;  comp.  tinkle, 
ingle;  L.  t initio,  to  tinkle.]  A  sharp  sound, 
a  of  a  bell;  a  tinkling. — v.i.  To  sound  or 
lag. 

lime,  t in j.  v.t.-  tinged,  tinging.  [L.  tingo, 
inctum,  to  moisten,  stain,  dye  (seen  also 
a  tincture,  tint,  taint,  distain,  whence 
,(iiii);  cog.  Gr.  tenggo,  to  wet.]  To  mix 
r  Imbue  with  sonic  foreign  substance  so 
s  to  slightly  affect  or  modify  the  colour, 
i  qualities  of;  to  give  a  certain 
mack,  flavour,  or  quality  to;  to  colour.— ?i. 
i  slight  degree  of  colour,  taste,  flavour,  or 
uality  infused  or  added  to  something; 
net ure;  tint;  smack. 

Ingle,  ting'gl,  v.i.— tingled,  tingling.  [A 
im.  from  ting.)  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling 
jnsation,  as  in  hearing  a  small  sharp  ring- 
lg  sound;  to  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain; 
)  have  a  thrilling,  sharp,  or  penetrating 
jnsation.— v.t.  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp 
nging  sound;  to  ring.—  Tingling,  ting'- 
-ing,  n.  A  thrilling,  jarring,  tremulous 
■nsation. 

nka I.    Tincal. 

nker,  ting'ker,  n.  [From  link,  ting,  a 
narp metallic  sound.]  A  mender  of  kettles, 
uis.  and  the  like;  a  repair;  a  cobbling  or 
etching.— v.t.  To  mend  like  a  tinker;  to 
end  clumsily;  to  cobble;  to  botch.— v.i. 
o  work  at  tinker's  work;  to  cobble;  to 
;ep  making  petty  repairs. 
nklc,  ting'kl,  v.i.— tinkled,  tinkling.  [A 
eq.  from  tink,  ting,  imitative  of  sound.] 
3  make  small,  quick,  sharp  sounds,  as  by 
riking  on  metal;  to  clink;  to  jingle;  to 
sound  with  a  small  sharp  sound;  to  tingle. 
v.t.  To  cause  to  make  sharp,  quick,  ring- 
,  g  sounds;  to  ring. — n.  A  small,  quick, 
arp,  ringing  noise.— Tinkling,  tingk'- 
ig,  n.  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound. 
liner,  &c.    Under  Tin. 

nnitns,  tin-nl'tus,  n.  [L.,  a  ringing,  a 
lgling,  from  tinnio,  to  ring.]  Med.  a 
iging  in  the  ears. 

nsel,  tin'sel,  n.  [Fr.  itincelle,  O.Fr.  estin- 
'le,  from  L.  scintilla,  a  spark  (whence 
jo  scintillate).]  Thin  shining  metallic 
,ite  or  foil  for  ornamental  purposes;  cloth 
tissue  of  silk  and  silver  threads;  cloth 
erlaid  with  foil;  something  superficially 
owy,  and  more  gay  than  valuable. — a. 
insisting  of  tinsel;  showy  to  excess;  spe- 
>us;  superficial.— v.t. — tinselled,  tinselling. 
>  adorn  with  tinsel  or  with  something 
awy  and  without  value. 
at,  tint,  n.  [It.  tinta,  Fr.  teint,  from  L. 
:ctus,  pp.  of  tin  go.  Tinge.]  A  slight 
louring  or  tincture  distinct  from  the 
Jund  or  principal  colour;  a  hue;  a  tinge; 
?ree  of  intensity  of  a  colour. — v.t.  To 
ge;  to  give  a  slight  colouring  to.— Tint- 
S8,  tintles,  a.  Having  no  tint;  colour- 
s.— Tint-tool,  n.  A  kind  of  engraving 
>1. 

'  itamar,  Tintamarre,  tin-ta-mar',  n. 
'.]   A  hideous  or  confused  noise. 

■  itinnabular,     Tintinnabulary, 

-tin-nab'u-ler,  tin-tin-nab'u-la-ri,  a.  [L. 
tinnabulum,  a  bell,  from  tintinno,  a  freq. 
m  tinnio,  to  ring,  to  jingle,  a  word  imi- 
ive  of  sound.]  Of  or  relating  to  bells  or 
ir  sound—  Tintinnabulation,  tin'- 
-nab-u-la"shon,  n.  A  tinkling  or  ringing 
ind,  as  of  bells.— Tintinnabnlous, 
-tin-uab'u-lus,  a.    Tintinnabular. 
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Tiny,  Mm,  ,i    1 1,, i-  i, ,,1,1.  ft. i.i  trtn, 

cation;   lit.  poor, 
: y,  anl  )     Very  i  mall;   little; 

puny. 

Tip.    tip,    a      [CnOMl]   killed    to  top,   and 

Dan.   and   1).   Up,  I.  <;.  and  Sw.  (top,  .i    lip; 

allied  aisu  to  tap,  to  touch,  and  perhaps 

tap,  ipigot.]     A    I -niall   pointed  Or  tapering 
end  ol    .  \ln  in  it  >  ;    a   Kent  It-   i  link.  ,    |    tap; 
a  small  present   in  money  (»lang)\   nn   rtea 
Of  private  information,  esp.  eiai 
to  the  chances  of  burses  engaged  for  I 

t  i  betting  purpose!  [$lang).  v.t.  tipped, 
tipping.    To  form  the  tip  of;  to  ooTer  the 

tip  Of ;  In  cant  up  (a  cart  or  wagon)  so  t  hat 
a  load  may  be  discharged;  to  bestoe  ■ 
small  money-gift  or  douceur  apon;  to  give 
or  hand  over  (slung). — To  ti/>  ovt  r,  to  turn 
over.  — To  tip  off,  to  drink  off.-  To  tip  up, 
to  raise  up  one  end  of.  To  tip  the  wink,  to 
dlreota  wink  to  another  as  a  sign  of  caution 
or  the  like  {slang  )  —  Tip-and-run.  ft. 
An  informal  kind  of  cricket  in  which 
the  batsman  is  put  out  if  he  cannot 
make  a  run  every  time  he  strikes  the 
ball,  however  slightly.— Tip-cart,  it.  A 
cart  which  can  be  canted  up  to  empty  its 
contents.—  Tin-cat,  n.  A  game  in  which 
a  small  pointed  piece  of  wood  called  a  cat 
is  made  to  jump  from  the  ground  by  being 
struck  on  the  tip  with  a  stick.  —  Tip- 
cliee.se.  Tip-cat. —  Tip-staff,  n.  pi. 
Tip-staves.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal; 
an  officer  who  bears  such  a  staff;  a  con- 
stable; a  sheriff's  officer.— Tipster,  tip'- 
ster,  n.  One  who  for  a  fee  sends  tips  for 
betting  purposes.— Tiptoe,  tip'to,  R.  The 
tip  or  end  of  the  toe.— To  be  or  to  stand  on 
tiptoe,  Jig.  to  be  on  the  strain;  to  be  in- 
terested or  anxious. 

Tippet,  tip'et,  n.  [A.Sax.  tasppet,  a  tippet, 
from  L.  tapete,  cloth.  Tapestry.]  A  sort 
of  cape  covering  the  shoulders,  and  some- 
times descending  as  far  as  the  waist. 

Tipple,  tipl,  v.i.— tippled,  tippling.  [Freq. 
and  dim.  from  tip,  to  tilt  or  turn  up;  akin 
tipsy.]  To  drink  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  habitually;  to  drink  frequently,  but 
without  getting  drunk.— v.  t.  To  drink,  sip, 
or  imbibe  often.— n.  Liquor  taken  in  tip- 
pling; drink.— Tippled,  tip'ld,  a.  Intoxi- 
cated; tipsy.— Tippler,  tip'ler,  n.  One 
who  tipples;  a  toper;  a  soaker. 

Tipsy,  tip'si,  a.  [Connected  with  tipple; 
comp.  Prov.G.  tips,  tipps,  drunkenness.] 
Overpowered  or  muddled  with  strong  drink; 
intoxicated,  but  not  helplessly  drunk; 
fuddled.  —  Tipsily,  tip'si-li,  adv.  In  a 
tipsy  manner.— Tipsiness,  tip'si-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  tipsy.— Tipsy-cake,  n. 
A  cake  composed  of  pastry  saturated  with 
Madeira. 

Tiptop,  tip'top,  a.  [From  tip  and  top,  or  a 
reduplication  of  top  (like  ding-dong,  slip- 
slop, &c.).]  First-rate;  excellent  or  perfect 
in  the  highest  degree.    (Colloq.) 

Tirade,  ti-rad',  n.  [Fr.  tirade,  from  tirer, 
to  draw,  from  the  Germanic  verb  =  E.  to 
tear.]  A  long  violent  speech;  a  declama- 
tory flight  of  censure  or  reproof;  a  series  of 
invectives;  a  harangue. 

Tirailleur,  ti-ral-yer,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the 
French  army,  a  skirmisher  or  a  sharp- 
shooter. 

Tir  de  barrage,  ter-de-baraj,  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  'barring  fire'.]  The  same  as  Curtain 
fire. 

Tire.t  tir,  n.    A  row  or  rank;  a  tier  (Mil.). 

Tire,  tir,  n.  [Probably  from  tiara,  influ- 
enced by  tire,  to  adorn.]  A  head-dress; 
something  that  encompasses  the  head. 

Tire.t  tir,  ft.  [Contr.  of  attire.]  Attire; 
furniture:  apparatus. — v.t.  To  adorn;  to 
attire.— Tire-woman,  n.  A  woman  who 
attends  to  the  dressing  of  her  mistress;  a 
lady's-maid;  a  dresser  in  a  theatre. — Tir- 
ing-room, n.  The  room  where  players 
dress  for  the  stage. 

Tire,  Tyre,  tir,  n.  [For  tier  from  tie.]  A 
band  or  hoop  round  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  to  strengthen  it,  or 
for  preventing  shock,  as  in  cycles. 

Tire,  tir,  v.t. — tired,  tiring.  [A.Sax.  teorian, 
to  tire;  tirian,  tirigan,  to  vex,  annoy;  akin 


TITHE 

1 1 
iiin.ii.  i    i 

toil  <n-  i.iiiuui ,  to  fatigue;  to  wear*    to  ei 

uilh 
dull,. 

irean 

v.i.  To  becoim  w<  urj ;  to  1 
I  IredncMH, 

I  In  - 
some,  tlr'sum,         I 

tedioui     Tire- 
tomely,  i  Ir'sum   li,  adv.    In  a  tin 
"'■'inn  i.    Tlresomeneee,  iii 

w .  irieon  ■ 

Tiro,    tl'rd,   v.     |  I,,    lira,    ■    raw    neruit,    a 

novice.]    a  dotIg    oi  mere  tx  ginnei 

gniner  in  learning.     Also  written    1 

T-ii'on,  tSI-ern,  n,    A  kind  of 

having  a  flat   flange  and  a  wi  b  ill  i 

Li  tier  T. 

"lis,  tiz.     A  common  contraction  of  It  is. 

Tisan,  tl'san.    Ptisan. 

Tlsrl,  TIzrl,  tiz'ri,  v.    |  II.  1,1    A  Hebrew 

month  answering  to  part  ot  Sept.  ml*,  i  and 
part  of  October. 

Tissue,  tish'ii,  n.    [Fr.  tissu,  woven,  pp.  of 
titser,  to  weave,  from  L.  texere,  to  v. 
Text.]    A  woven  or  textile  fabric;   clotb 
interwoven   with    gold    or   silver,    or   with 
coloured  figures;  fig.  a  mass  of  com 
particulars  (a  Hague  of  falsehood);  animal 
anat.  one  of  the  primary  layers  composing 
any  of  the  parts  of  animal  bodies;  vegetable 
anat.  the  minute  elementary  structures  of 
which  the  organs  of  plants  are  composed.— 
Tissued,  tish'ud,  p.  and  a.    Clothed  in  or 
adorned  with  tissue;  variegated.-  Tissue- 
paper,  n.    A  very  thin,  gauze-like  pi 
used  for  protecting  engravings  in  books, 
wrapping  delicate  articles,  &c. 

Tit,  tit,  n.  [Same  as  Icel.  tittr,  a  small  bird, 
a  tit;  Dan.  tite,  a  sandpiper;  N.  tite,  a  tit- 
mouse; originally  anything  small.]  A  small 
bit;  a  morsel;  a  small  horse;  the  titne 
a  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.— Tit  for 
tat,  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  revenge  or 
repartee. 

Titan,  ti'tan,  n.  Greek  myth,  one  of  the 
twelve  children  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  said 
to  have  been  of  gigantic  size  and  enormous 
strength,  and  to  have  been  defeated  by 
Zeus  and  thrown  into  Tartarus;  poetical 
for  the  sun.— Titaness,  ti'tan-es,  n.  A 
female  Titan;  a  female  personage  of  sur- 
passing power.  —  Tltania,  ti-ta'ni-a,  n. 
[Among  the  Romans  a  name  of  Diana.] 
The  queen  of  Fairyland  and  consort  of 
Oberon.— Titanic,  ti-tan'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Titans;  enormous  in  size  or  strength; 
huge;  vast. 

Titanium,  tl-ta'ni-um,  n.  [So  called  in 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  Titans.]  A  metallic 
element  somewhat  resembling  tin.  —  Tl- 
tanate,  ti'tan-at,  n.  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 
— Titanian,  Titanitic,  tl-tan'i-an,  tl-ta- 
nit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  titanium.  —  Ti- 
tanic, ti-tan'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  titanium. 
— Titanic  acid,  dioxide  of  titanium,  called 
also1  Titanic  oxide.  —  Titaiiil'croiis,  tl- 
tan-if'er-us,  a.    Producing  titanium. 

Titanotlierlum,  tI'tan-5-the"ri-um,  n. 
[Gr.  Titan,  Titanos,  a  Titan  (in  allusion  to 
its  size),  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.)  A  fossil 
herbivorous  mammal,  possibly  twice  the 
size  of  a  horse,  allied  to  the  tapir. 

Titbit,  Tidbit,  tit'bit,  tidbit,  n.  [From 
tit,  anything  small,  and  bit.]  A  small  and 
delicious  morsel;  a  particularly  nice  piece. 

Tithe,  tiTH,  n.  [O.E.  tethe,  tiethe,  teothe, 
from  A.Sax.  tedtha  (for  tedntha),  the  tenth. 
Ten.]  The  tenth  part  of  anything;  the 
tenth  part  of  the  profits  of  laud  and  stock 
and  the  personal  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  sup- 
port; hence,  any  small  part  or  proportion. 
— Commutation  of  tithes,  the  conversion  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  money, 
and  chargeable  on  the  land.— v.t.— tithed, 
tithing.  To  levy  a  tithe  on;  to  tax  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth. — v.i.  To  pay  tithes. — 
Titliable,  ti'THa-bl,  a.  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.— Titlie-free,  a.  Exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tithes.— Titbe-gatli- 
erer,  n.    One  who  collects  tithes.— Tithe- 
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|>lg,  it.  Ono  pig  out  of  ton  paid  as  a  titho 
or  onurota-rate.    Tithe*  proctor,  n.    A 

l.\  in-  nr  COlleotOX  of  tithes  or  church-rates. 

— Tlther,  ti'nier,  n.  One  who  collects 
tithes.— Tl thing,  bl'vHing,  n.  The  levying 

or  taking  of  tithes;  a  titho;  formerly  in 
England,  a  number  or  company  of  ten 
householders,  who,  dwelling  mar  each 
other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledge!  to  the 
king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 
— Tlthliig-iiiaii,  n.  The  chief  man  of 
a  tithing;  a  headborough;  a  sort  of  peace 
officer  or  constable. 

Til hoilic,  ti-thon'ik, a.  [FromGr.  Tithonos, 
the  consort  of  Aurora.]  Pertaining  to  those 
rays  of  light  which  produce  chemical  effects; 
actinic. 

Titillate,  tit'i-lat,  v A. —titillated,  titillat- 
inii.  [L.  titillo,  titillatum,  to  tickle.]  To 
tickle;  to  give  a  slight  relish  or  pleasure  to. 
—Tit Illation,  tit-i-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of 
tickling;  any  slight  pleasure.  —  Titilla- 
tive,  tit'i-la-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  titillate  or 
tickle. 

Titivate,  Tlttlvate,  tit'i-vat,  v.t.  [Per- 
haps from  tidy.]  To  put  in  order;  to  make 
look  smart  or  spruce;  to  adorn.    (Slang.) 

Titlark,  titlark,  n.  [From  tit,  a  small 
bird,  and  lark.]  A  common  European  bird 
somewhat  resembliug  a  lark;  a  pipit. 

Title,  tl'tl,  n.  [O.Fr.  title  (Fr.  titre),  from 
L.  titulus,  a  title.]  An  inscription  or 
superscription  on  anything  as  a  name  by 
which  it  is  known;  a  label;  the  inscription 
at  the  beginning  of  a  book  or  other  com- 
position, containing  the  subject  of  the 
work  or  its  particular  designation ;  a  par- 
ticular section  or  division  of  a  writing, 
especially  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  law- 
book; an  appellation  of  dignity,  distinc- 
tion, or  pre-eminence  given  to  persons; 
the  appellation  or  honour  distinctive  of  a 
sovereign,  prince,  or  nobleman;  a  name  or 
appellation  in  general;  a  claim;  a  right; 
law,  right  of  ownership,  or  the  sources  of 
such  right;  the  instrument  or  document 
which  is  evidence  of  a  right. — v.t.— titled, 
titling.  To  name;  to  call;  to  entitle. — 
Titled,  ti'tld,  a.  Having  a  title;  espe- 
cially, having  a  title  of  nobility. — Title- 
deed,  7i.  A  writing  evidencing  a  man's 
right  or  title  to  property.— Title-page,  n. 
The  page  of  a  book  which  contains  the 
title.— Title-role,  n.  The  part  in  a  play 
which  gives  its  name  to  it,  as  Hamlet  in 
the  play  of  '  Hamlet '. 

Titling,  tit'ling,  n.  [A  dim.  of  tit,  some- 
thing small.]  The  hedge-sparrow;  the  titlark. 

Tltmonse,  tit'mous,  n.  pi.  Titmice,  tit'- 
mis.  [From  tit,  a  small  thing,  a  small  bird, 
and  mouse,  by  corruption  from  A. Sax.  mdse 
(D.  mees,  G.  meise),  a  titmouse.]  A  name  of 
several  common  insessorial  birds,  small  and 
active,  feeding  on  seeds,  insects,  &c.,  with 
shrill,  wild  notes. 

Titter,  tit'er,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word,  like 
snigger,  tattle,  &c]  To  laugh  with  a  stifled 
sound  or  with  restraint.—  n.  A  restrained 
laugh.  —  Tittering,  tit'er-ing,  n.  Re- 
strained laughter. 

Tittle,  titl,  n.  [O.Fr.  title,  a  title,  a  tittle. 
Title.]    A  small  particle;  a  jot;  an  iota. 

Tittlebat,  tit'1-bat,  n.    The  stickleback. 

Tittle-tattle,  n.  [A  reduplication  of  tattle; 
an  imitative  word.]  Idle  trifling  talk;  empty 
prattle.— v.i.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate. 

Titnbate.t  tit'Q-bat,  v.t.  and  i.  [L.  titubo, 
titubatum,  to  stumble.]  To  stumble ;  to 
rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 
— Titllbatioil,  tit-u-ba'shon,  n.  A  stum- 
bling; med.  restlessness;  fidgets. 

Titnlar,  tit'u-ler,  a.  [Fr.  titidaire;  from 
L.  titulus,  a  title.  Title.]  Being  such  or 
such  by  title  or  name  only;  having  the 
title  to  an  office  without  the  duties  of  it. 
— n.  One  who  has  merely  the  title  of  an 
office;  one  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  without  performing 
its  duties.— Titnlarity.  tit-u-lar'i-ti.  n. 
The  state  of  being  titular.— Tit  nlarly, 
tit'u-ler-li,  adv.  In  a  titular  manner;  by 
title  only.— Titulary,  tit'u-la-ri,  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  Titular. 

Tiver,  tl'ver,  n.    [A.  Sax.  tedfor,  a  reddish 


colour.]    A  kind  of  ochre  used  in  marking 
sheep, 
Tl/.rl,  n.    Tihiu. 

Tmesis,  tme'sis,  ft  [Gr.  tmisis,  from  temno, 
to  cut.]  Oram,  the  division  of  a  compound 
word  into  two  parts,  with  one  or  more  words 
between  (of  whom  be  thou  ware). 

To,  to,  or  when  emphasized  to,  prep.  [A. 
Sax.  id,  to,  towards,  for,  &c.  =  D.  toe,  L.G. 
to,  G.  zu,  Goth,  du;  cog.  Ir.  and  Gael,  do, 
Slav,  do.]  Denoting  motion  towards  a 
place  or  thing  (going  to  church);  towards 
(point  to  the  sky):  opposed  to  from;  indi- 
cating a  point  or  limit  reached  (count  to 
ten);  denoting  destination,  aim,  or  design 
(born  to  poverty);  denoting  an  end  or  con- 
sequence (to  our  cost);  denoting  addition, 
junction,  or  union  (tied  to  a  tree);  com- 
pared with;  often  used  in  expressing  ratios 
or  proportions  (three  is  to  twelve  as  four 
is  to  sixteen);  denoting  opposition  or  con- 
trast (face  to  face);  often  used  in  betting 
phrases  (my  hat  to  a  halfpenny);  according 
to;  in  congruity  or  harmony  with  (suited  to 
his  taste);  denoting  correspondency  or  ac- 
companiment (dance  to  an  air);  in  the  char- 
acter or  quality  of  (took  her  to  wife);  for; 
denoting  the  relation  of  the  dative  in  other 
languages  (given  to  me);  marking  an  object 
(a  dislike  to  spirituous  liquors);  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb,  or  governing 
the  gerundial  infinitive  or  gerund  (slow  to 
believe;  we  have  to  pay  it).— adv.  Forward; 
on;  often  denoting  motion  towards  a  junc- 
tion, union,  or  closing  (shut  the  door  to). — 
To  and  fro,  forward  and  backward;  up  and 
down. 

Toad,  tod,  n.  [A. Sax.  tddie,  tddige,  a  toad: 
origin  unknown.  Tad  in  tadpole  is  this 
word.]  A  reptile  somewhat  resembling  the 
frog,  with  a  heavy  bulky  body;  it  leaps 
badly,  and  generally  avoids  the  water. — 
Surinam  toad.  Pipa.— Toad  in  the  hole, 
meat  cooked  in  batter.— Toad-eater,  n. 
[Originally  a  mountebank's  attendant,  who 
pretended  to  swallow  toads,  &c]  A  fawn- 
ing, obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  sycophant; 
a  toady.— Toad-eating,  n.  Parasitism ; 
sycophancy.— a.  Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater 
or  his  ways.— Toad-fish,  n.  A  fish,  the 
angler  or  fishing-frog.— Toad-flax,  n.  The 
name  of  several  indigenous  British  plants 
allied  to  the  antirrhinum.— Toad-let,  tod'- 
let,  n.  A  little  toad. —  Toad-spit,  n. 
Cuckoo-spit.— Toad-stone,ra.  Bufonite. 
—Toad-stool,  n.  Apopular  name  of  fungi. 
—Toady,  to'di,  n.  [Short  for  toad-eater.] 
A  base  sycophant;  a  flatterer;  a  toad-eater. 
— v.t.  —  toadied,  toadying.  To  fawn  upon 
in  a  servile  manner;  to  play  the  toady  or 
sycophant  to.— Toadyism,  to'di-izm,  n. 
Mean  sycophancy;  servile  adulation;  nau- 
seous flattery. 

Toast,  tost,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  toster,  from  L.  tos- 
tum,  pp.  of  torreo,  to  toast.  Torrent.] 
To  dry  and  scorch  (a  piece  of  bread)  by 
the  heat  of  a  fire;  to  warm  thoroughly  (to 
toast  the  feet);  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
or  in  honour  of.  —  n.  Bread  scorched  by 
the  fire;  a  piece  of  such  bread  put  in  a 
beverage;  a  lady  whose  health  is  drunk  in 
honour  or  respect;  anyone  or  anything 
named  in  honour  in  drinking;  a  sentiment 
proposed  for  general  acceptance  in  drink- 
ing.—Toaster,  tos'ter,  7i.  One  who  toasts; 
an  instrument  for  toasting  bread,  cheese, 
&c.— Toasting-fork,  Toasting-iron, 
n.  A  jocular  name  for  a  sword. — Toast- 
master,  n.  A  person  who  at  great  enter- 
tainments announces  the  toasts.— Toast- 
rack,  n.  A  stand  for  a  table  for  slices  of 
dry  toast. 

Tobacco,  to-bak'o,  n.  [Of  American  origin.] 
A  narcotic  plant,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  and  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  various  regions;  also  the  prepared 
leaves,  used  for  smoking  and  chewing  or  in 
the  form  of  snuff.— Tobacconist,  to-bak'- 
o-nist,  n.  A  dealer  in  tobacco;  a  manufac- 
turer of  tobacco.— Tobacco-pipe,  n.  An 
implement  used  in  smoking  tobacco,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  bowl  for  the  tobacco, 
and  a  stem  through  which  the  tobacco 
smoke  is  drawn  into  the  mouth,  varying  in 
form  and  material. — Tobacco -pouch, 
n.    A  small  pouch  for  holding  tobacco. — 


TobaCCO-Stopper,  n.  A  small  iiiij,| 
incut,  for  pressing  down  the  tobacco  as  it 
smoked  in  a  pipe, 

Tobluc,  lo'bin,  //  |  FromGJoMn,  ]>.  tabij 
akin  tabby.]  A  stout  twilled  silk,  used  f> 
dresses. 

Toboggan,  Tohogan,  tS-bog'an, 

ruption  of  Amer.  Indian  odabayau,  unlet 
A  kind  of  sled  used  for  sliding  do  v. 
covered  slopes  in  Canada;  also,  a  , 
be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow.— v.i.   To  u' 
such  a  sled. 

Tocher,  toc/i'er,  n.  [Gael,  tochradh,  ] 
tochar,  a  portion  or  dowry.]  The  do* 
which  a  wife  brings  to  her  husband  I 
marriage.    (Scotch.) 

Tocsin,  tok'sin,  n.    [Fr.  tocsin,  0. 1 
sin;  from  toque,  a  stroke,  and  sin 
bell,  from  L.  signum,  a  sign.    TOUCH,  8lO! 
An  alarm-bell ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  signal 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm. 

Tod,  tod,  n.  [Icel.  toddi,  a  tod  of  woe 
akin  G.  zote,  a  lock  of  wool.]  A  bush,  est 
cially  of  ivy;  a  mass  of  growing  foliag 
an  old  weight  used  chiefly  in  buying  wo< 
equal  to  28  pounds;  a  fox,  so  named  fro 
his  bushy  tail. 

To-day,  tu-da',  n.  [A.  Sax.  16-dozg— td,  (j 
and  dmg,  day.]  The  present  day;  also,  c 
this  day,  adverbially:  seldom  or  never  wi, 
on  before  it. 

Toddle,  tod'l,  v.i.— toddled,  toddling.  \ 
freq.  akin  to  totter;  comp,  G.  zotteln, 
toddle.]  To  walk  with  short  steps  in 
tottering  way,  as  a  child  or  an  old  man , 
n.  A  little  toddling  walk.— Toddler,  toe, 
er,  7i.    One  who  toddles;  a  young  child. 

Toddy,  tod'i,  n.  [Hind.]  The  sweet  jui 
of  certain  palms;  palm-wine;  also,  a  m 
ture  of  spirit  aud  hot  water  sweetened 
Toddy-ladle,  n.  A  sort  of  spoon  wj 
a  deep  circular  bowl  for  filling  a  glass  wi 
toddy  from  the  tumbler. 

To-do,  tu-do,  n.  Ado;  bustle;  hurry;  co 
motion.     (Colloq.) 

Tody,  to'di,  n.  [Probably  from  some  Indi 
name.]  A  tropical  passerine  bird  of  gau' 
plumage,  allied  to  the  king-fishers. 

Toe,  to,  7i.    [A.  Sax.  td,  toe = Icel.  td,  Sw. 
Dan.  ,taa,  G.  zehe,  the  toe.]    One  of  t 
small  members  which  form  the  extrem, 
of  the  foot,  corresponding  to  a  finger 
the  hand;  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof  of| 
horse  or  other  hoofed  animal;  the  meml; 
of  an  animal's  foot  corresponding  to  t; 
toe  in  man. — v.t. — toed,  toeing.    To  ton. 
or  reach  with  the  toes.  —  Toed,  tod, 
Having  toes:   often  used  in  compositi 
(narrow-toed). 

Toffy,  Toffee,  tof'i,  n.    [Ratafia.] 
kind  of   hard  sweetmeat  or  candy,  co 
posed  of  boiled  sugar  with  a  proportion 
butter. 

Tolt,  toft,  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word;  Ic 
and  Dan.  toft,  an  inclosed  field  near 
house.]  A  messuage;  a  house  and  hon, 
stead. 

Toga,  to'ga,  n.  [L.,  from  stem  of  tego, 
cover.]  The  principal  outer  garment  wc 
by  males  among  the  ancient  Romans; 
sort  of  loose  robe.— Togated,  to'ga-ted, 
[L.  togatus.]    Dressed  in  a  toga  or  gown. 

Together,  tu-geTH'er,  adv.  [A.Sax. 
gozdere —  td,  to,  gador,  geador,  at  on 
Gather.]  In  company;  unitedly;  in  cc 
cert;  in  the  same  place;  at  the  same  tin 
so  as  to  be  contemporaneous;  the  one  w 
the  other;  mutually;  into  junction  ori 
state  of  union ;  without  intermission ; 
end. 

Toggery,  tog'er-i,  n.  [Perhaps  humorou 
formed  from  L.  toga.]  Clothes;  garmen 
(Slang.) 

Toggle,  tog'l,  7i.  [Connected  with  tag< 
tug.]  Naut.  a  pin  through  the  bight 
eye  of  a  rope,  or  in  a  similar  position, 
prevent  slipping.— Toggle-joint,  n. 
joint  formed  by  two  pieces  jointed  togetl 
endwise,  or  by  two  plates  hinged  edgewi 
a  knee-joint  or  elbow-joint.  —  Toggl 
press,  n.  A  kind  of  press  in  which  t 
action  of  parts  forming  a  toggle-joint  is 
important  feature. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Toll,  toil,  I*. i.    [Porhapa  from  O.I),  tevlen, 
i,  to  labour,  I  it  i/l,  tillage,  toil  ;  1 1  |'i  i> 
.  to  labour,  tt  ale,  labour;  akin  to  till.] 
\ .it   strength  continuously  with  pain 
!  mhI  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  particularly 
of  the  body;  to  labour;  to  work;  to  drudge. 
To  laliour  on;   to  exhaust  or  over 
labour,     n.    Labour  witb  pain  and  fatigue; 
labour  that  oppresses  the  body  or  mind. 
Toiler,  toi'ler,  u      One  wbo  toils.     Toil- 
ful, toil  tul,  (I.     Full  of  toil;  laborious. 
Toilsome,   toil'suni,  a.     Attended   with 
label  ions;  fatiguing.    Toilsomely, 
ini  li,  mlr.     In  a  toilsome  manner.— 
Toilsoineiiess,  toil'suni  lies,  n.     Labori- 
oosness.    Toil-worn,  «.      Worn  out  or 
nhausted  with  toil. 

Toll,  toil,  >i.    [Fr.  toile,  uet,  from  L.  tela,  a 
from  fe.ro,  to  weave.    Text.]    A  net 
or  siiaio  for  taking  prey. 

rollfl.  toilet,  ».  [Fr.  toilette,  formerly  a 
sort  of  wrapping  cloth,  from  toile,  cloth, 
L.  tela,  a  web.   Toil,  a  net.]  A  cloth  spread 

|  over  a  table  in  a  bed-chamber  or  dressing- 
room;  a  dressing-table;  the  act  or  process 

j  of  dressing;  also,  the  mode  of  dressing; 
style  or  fashion  of  dress;  attire;  dress.— To 

make  one's  toilet,  to  dress;  to  adjust  one's 
dress  with  care.— Tollet-ijlass,  n.  Alook- 
lass  for  the  toilet-table.  —  Toilet- 
service,  Toilet-set,  n.  The  collective 
neuware  and  glass  utensils  necessary 
in  a  dressing-room.— Toilet-table,  n.  A 
dressing-table. 

Poise,  toiz,  n.  [Fr.  toise,  from  L.  tensus, 
stretched,  tense.]  An  old  measure  of  length 
in  France,  containing  6  French  feet,  or 
9395  English  feet. 

rokay,  to-ka',  n.  A  highly-prized  wine 
produced  at  Tokay  in  Hungary,  made  of 
white  grapes,  and  distinguished  by  its 
i aromatic  taste. 
oken,  to'kn,  n.  [A.Sax.  tdcen,  tden,  a 
:oken  —  Icel.  tdkn,  teiken,  D.  teeken,  G. 
zeichen,  Goth,  taikns— a  sign,  a  token;  akin 

0  t,  ach.  Teach.]  Something  intended  or 
supposed  to  represent  or  indicate  auother 

hiug  or  an  event;  a  sign;  a  mark;  indica- 
ion;  symptom;""  a  memorial  of  friendship; 
i  souvenir;  a  love-token;  something  that 
erves  by  way  of  pledge  of  authenticity, 
;ood  faith,  or  the  like ;  formerly  a  piece 
pf  money  current  by  sufferance  and  not 
joined  by  authority;  printing,  ten  and  a 
lalf  quires  of  paper. 
ol booth,  tol'boTH.  Tollbooth. 
Mold,  told,  pret.  and  pp.  of  tell. 

i  oledo,  to-le'do,  n.  A  sword-blade  of  the 
linest  temper,  named  from  Toledo  in  Spain, 
]ormerly  famous  for  its  sword-blades. 

lolerate,  tol'er-at,  v.t. — tolerated,  tolerat- 
ling.    [L.  tolero,  toleratum,  to  bear  or  sup- 
port, from  root  seen  in  tollo,  to  lift  up, 
\uli,  I  have  borne;  Skr.  tul,  to  bear;  E.  to 
hole.]    To  suffer  to  be  or  to  be  done  with- 
r.'Ut  prohibition  or  hindrance;  to  allow  or 
lermit;  to  treat  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
'orbearance;  not  to  judge  of  or  condemn 
Hth  bigotry.— Toleration,  tol-er-a'shon, 
[]  .    [L.   toleratis.]    The  act  of  tolerating; 
Uowance  given  to  that  which  is  not  wholly 

1  pproved ;  the  recognition  by  the  state  of 
he  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
;f  faith  and  worship;  a  disposition  to  toler- 
i  te  or  not  to  judge  or  deal  harshly  in  cases 
if  difference  of  opinion  or  conduct;  toler- 

mace.— Toleration  Act,  the  Act  of  1689  re- 
basing  Dissenters  in  England  from  religious 
Usabilities    under    certain    conditions.  — 
'plerator,  tol'er-a-ter,  n.  One  who  toler- 
fes.— Tolerable,  tol'er-a-bl,  a.  [L.  tolera- 
,:.lis.]    Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured; 
ipportable,  either  physically  or  mentally; 
•ifferable;  moderately  good  or  agreeable; 
ot  contemptible ;   passable ;   middling.  — 
olerableness,  tol'er-a-bl-nes,  n.    The 
|  ate  of  being  tolerable.— Tolerably,  tol'- 
■r-a-bli,  adv.    In  a  tolerable  manner;  mod- 
aj-ately  well;  passably.—  Tolerance,  tol'- 
H'-ans,  n.    [L.  tolerantia.]    The  quality  of 
;;ing  tolerant;  the  capacity  or  the  act  of 
lduring;  a  disposition  to  be  patient  and 
W  dulgent  towards  those  whose  opinions  or 
■actices  differ  from  one's  own;  engin.  the 
emitted  amount  of  deviation  from  exact 
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dimensions  on  n|>oritied.  Tolemilf,  tol'- 
rrnnt,  n  [I,.  toUron*.  tolennitis,  ppr.  of 
tolero  |     Inclined  or  disposed    to  toll 

favouring  toleration;  forbearing;  able  to 
endure  or  suffer  Tolerant!] .  tol'er  ant- 
li,  adv.    in  a  tolerant  manna] 

Toll,  tol,  ii.     (A.Sax.  toll,  tax  or  tribute 

IceL  tout,  Sw.  tuii,  Dan.  told,  i>  t,,i,  <: 

zolt,  toll,  <luty,  custoin,  from  stem  of  till, 
to  rount.j    A  lax  or  duty  imposed  for  Home 

liberty  oi  privilege,  m  the  sum  charged  for 

leave  to  Offer  goods  in  a  market  or  fair;   a 

fixed  oharfe  made  by  those  Intrusted  with 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  bridgee, 
&c,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  goods,  and 
cattle.— v.i.t  To  pay  toll;  to  exact  or  levy 
toll  —Tollable,   lol'a-bl,  a.     Subject  to 

toil.-  Tallage,  tol'aj,  n.    Toil;  paymem 

of  toll.— Toll-bar,  n.  A  bar  or  gate  to 
prevent  persons  or  traffic  passing  without 
pay  meutof  toll.— Toll  booth,  Tol  booth, 
tdrbdVH,  u.  [Toll,  and  booth,  originally  a 
booth  or  slight  structure  where  duties  had 
to  be  paid  aud  where  defaulters  were  tem- 
porarily detained.  1  A  place  where  duties  or 
tolls  are  collected!;  the  old  Scotch  name 
for  a  burgh  jail,  formerly  used  in  England 
also.— Toll-corn,  n.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill 
in  payment  for  grinding.—  Toll-gate,  n. 
A  gate  where  toll  is  taken ;  a  toll-bar.— 
Toll-cullicrcr,  n.  The  man  who  takes 
toll.— Toll-house,  n.  A  house  placed  by 
a  road  near  a  toll-gate,  where  the  man  who 
takes  the  toll  is  stationed.— Toll-man,  n. 
A  toll-gatherer;  the  keeper  of  a  toll-bar. 
Toll,  tol,  v.i.  [Probably  from  the  sound.] 
To  give  out  the  slowly  measured  sounds  of 
a  bell  when  struck  at  uniform  intervals,  as 
at  funerals.— v.t.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound 
with  strokes  slowly  and  uniformly  repeated; 
to  indicate  by  tolling  or  striking;  to  draw 
attention  to  by  slowly  repeated  sounds  of 
a  bell;  to  ring  for  or  on  account  of.— n.  The 
sounding  of  a  bell  with  slow,  measured 
strokes. 

Tolinen,  tol'men,  n.    A  dolmen. 

Tol  li,  told,  n.  A  fragrant  resin  or  balsam 
produced  by  a  tree  of  South  America,  first 
brought  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  in  New 
Granada,  and  used  in  coughs,  &c. 

Tolnene,  tol'u-en,  n.  [From  tolu.']  A  coal- 
tar  product  used  in  the  preparation  of 
trinitro-toluene,  a  high-explosive. 

Tom,  torn,  n.  A  popular  contraction  of 
Thomas,  used  in  slight  contempt  (a  tom- 
fool), or  in  the  names  of  certain  animals. — 
Tomboy,  tomTDoi,  n.  A  rude  boisterous 
boy;  a  wild,  romping  girl;  a  hoyden.  — 
Tom-cat,  n.  A  male  cat,  especially  a  full- 
grown  male  cat.— Tomfool,  tom'fdl,  n.  A 
great  fool;  a  trifler.— Tomfoolery,  tom- 
f6Ter-i,  n.  Foolish  trifling;  ridiculous  be- 
haviour; silly  trifles;  absurd  ornaments  or 
knick-knacks.  — Tom-noddy,  n.  A  sea- 
bird,  the  puffin;  a  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a 
dunce.— Tomtit,  torn-tit',  n.  The  titmouse. 

Tomahawk,  tom'a-hak,  n.  [From  Virgin- 
ian Indian  tamahaac,  tamohake,  a  hatchet.] 
An  American  Indian  hatchet,  used  in  the 
chase  and  in  war,  not  only  in  close  fight- 
ing, but  by  being  thrown  to  a  considerable 
distance.— v.t.  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with 
a  tomahawk. 

Toman,  Tomann,  to-man',  to-man',  n. 
A  Persian  gold  coin,  at  some  places  and 
times  worth  from  30s.  to  35s. 

Tomato,  to-ina'to  or  to-ma'to,  n.  pi.  To- 
matoes. [Sp.  tomate,  from  Mexican 
tomatl.]  A  tropical  American  plant  of  the 
potato  family,  and  its  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious fruit,  now  much  eaten,  the  plant 
being  widely  cultivated;  called  also  Love- 
apple. 

Tomb,  torn,  n.  [Fr.  tombe,  It.  tomba,  L.L. 
tumba,  from  Gr.  tymba,  tymbos,  a  mound, 
from  root  of  L.  tumeo,  to  swell,  tumulus, 
a  mound.]  A  grave;  a  chamber  or  vault 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  dead;  a 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead; 
any  sepulchral  structure. — v.t.  To  bury;  to 
entomb.— Tombless,  tom'les,  a.  Without 
a  tomb.— Tombstone,  tom'ston,  n.  A 
stone  erected  over  a  grave;  a  sepulchral 
stone. 

Tombac,    Tombak,   tom^ak,  n.     [Fr. 
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tombae,  from  Malay  tanbaga,  ooppt  i  I    An 
alloy  oi  ooppi  i  aud  dnc,  ■ 
lion  <t  gold  i,, i  ,  heap  Jew<  lb  m       \\  bi  n 
•'";  i  oi  i  formi  u  Uiu  tombae. 

Tombola,  tom'bo-la,  a.  lit  |  a  kind  of 
lottery,  in  which  articlei  ol  varioua  kinds 
are  the  pi 

Tomboy,  Tom-enl      I  .,  l,  r  Pom 
Tome,  torn,  v.     |  I'r    tome,  from  L   tOftJMM,  a 

portion  of  a  book,  a  book,  from  <w  t'linoH, 
a  section,  from  tttnnd,  to  out.]  A  volume, 
forming  part  of  B  target  work;  a  book, 
usually  a  ponderous  one. 

Toiiieiitose,Tom<-iilouvt 

meu'tus,  a.   [L.  totnentum,  down.]   Co 
with  hairs  so  close  as  Marcel)    to  b 
cernible,  or  with  a  whitish  down  like  wool; 
downy;  nappy:  used  chiefly  in  botany. 
'■'omentum,  to-men'tum,  n.  Pubescence; 
downy  matter. 

Tomfool.    Under  Tom. 

Tom  in,  to'min,  n.  A  jeweller's  weight  of 
12  grains. 

Tommy,  tom'i,  n.  [From  the  name  Thomai 
Atkins,  used  casually  in  specimen  forms 
given  in  Army  Regulations.]  A  private 
soldier  in  the  British  army. 

Tommy,  tom'i,  n.  (Slang.)  A  penny  roll; 
bread;  provisions;  goods  given  to  a  work- 
man in  lieu  of  wages;  the  system  of  pay- 
ing workmen  in  goods  in  place  of  money; 
the  truck  system.  —  Tommy  -  shop, 
Tommy-Store,  n.  (Slang.)  A  shop  or 
store  conducted  on  the  truck  system;  a 
truck-shop. 

Tom-noddy.    Under  Tom. 

To-morrow,  tu-mor'6.  n.  [To  and  mor- 
row. Comp.  to-day,  to-night.]  The  day 
after  the  present;  or,  adverbially,  on  the 
day  after  the  present;  also  used  adjectively 
(to-morrow  night). 

Tomplon,  tom'pi-on,  n.  [Fr.  tampon,  a 
stopple.  Tampion.]  The  tampion  or  stop- 
per of  a  cannon;  the  plug  in  a  flute. 

Tomtit.    Under  Tom. 

Tomtom,  tom'tom,  n.    Same  a3  Tam-tam. 

Ton,  tun,  n.  [A.Sax.  tunne,  a  butt,  a  large 
vessel.  Tun.]  A  weight  equal  to  20  hun- 
dredweight or  2240  pounds  avoirdupois;  a 
certain  weight  or  space  (about  40  cubic  feet) 
by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship  is  reckoned 
(a  ship  of  300  tons);  a  certain  quantity  of 
timber,  as  40  feet  of  rough,  and  50  feet  of 
hewn.— Tonnage,  tun'aj,  n.  The  cubical 
content  or  burden  of  a  ship  in  tons;  the 
number  of  tons  a  ship  can  carry  with  safety; 
the  ships  of  a  port  or  nation  collectively 
estimated  by  their  burthen  in  tons;  hist, 
tonnage  and  poundage,  customs  duties  on 
the  tun  of  wine  and  pound's  worth  of  mer- 
chandise exported  or  imported,  given  as 
subsidies  to  the  Crown,  but  levied  illegally 
by  Charles  I. 

Ton,  ton,  n.  [Fr.,  Tone.]  The  prevailing 
fashion;  high  mode  (ladies  of  ton). 

Tone,  ton,  n.  [Fr.  ton,  tone,  accent,  style, 
manner,  &c,  L.  tonus,  a  sound,  a  tone, 
from  Gr.  tonos,  a  stretching,  a  tone,  note, 
strength,  &c,  from  teino,  to  stretch,  cog. 
with  L.  tendo,  to  stretch,  and  E.  thin.  Tune 
is  the  same  word.]  Any  sound  considered 
with  relation  to  its  pitch,  its  quality  or 
timbre,  or  its  strength  or  volume;  a  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  as  expressing  some  feel- 
ing; accent;  a  sing-song  manner  of  speaking; 
a  drawl;  a  musical  sound;  also  one  of  the 
larger  intervals  between  certain  contiguous 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  (known  as  major 
or  minor);  the  peculiar  quality  of  sound  of 
any  voice  or  instrument;  timbre;  that  state 
of  a  living  body  in  which  all  the  parts  and 
organs  have  due  tension  or  are  well-strung; 
healthy  activity  of  the  organs;  state  or 
temper  of  mind;  mood;  the  general  or  pre- 
vailing character,  as  of  morals,  manners, 
or  sentiments;  painting,  a  harmonious  re- 
lation or  the  colours  of  a  picture  in  light 
and  shade;  the  characteristic  expression  of 
a  picture  as  distinguished  by  its  colour. — 
v.t. — toned,  toning.  To  give  a  certain  tone 
to;  to  utter  in  an  affected  tone. — To  tone 
down,  to  soften  the  colouring  of;  to  give  a 
lower  tone  to;  to  render  less  pronounced 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  Bing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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or  ddolded  (to  tone  down  a  Statement);  to 
Bofton.— Toned,  tond,  a.  Having  a  certain 

toue.— Toneless,  ton'les,  a.  Saving  DO 
tono;  unmusical.— Tonal,  to'nal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  tone.  Tonality,  to-nal'i-ti,  n. 
Mus.  tho peculiarity  aharaotenst  ic of  model  11 
compositions  due  to  their  being  written  in 
definite  keys,  thereby  conforming  (o  certain 
defined  arrangements  of  tones  and  semi 
tones  in  the  diatonic  scale.—  Tonie,  ton'ik, 
o.  [Fr.  tonique,  L.  tonicus.]  Relating  to 
tones  or  sounds;  mils,  pertaining  to  or 
founded  on  tho  key-note;  mid,  increasing 
the  strength  or  tone  of  the  animal  system; 
obviating  the  effects  of  weakness  or  debility, 
and  restoring  healthy  functions.  —  'Tonic 
spasm,  pathol.  a  steady  and  continuous 
spastic  contraction  enduring  for  a  compar- 
atively long  time:  opposed  to  a  clonic 
spasm. — n.  Med.  any  remedy  which  im- 
proves the  tone  or  vigour  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  the  muscular  fibres  generally,  as 
quinine,  gentian,  iron,  &c;  mus.  the  key- 
note or  fundamental  note  of  a  scale. — 
Tonicity,  to-nis'i-ti,  n.  Physiol,  the  elas- 
ticity of  living  parts.— Tonic  Sol-fa.  A 
term  applied  to  a  system  of  writing  and 
teaching  music,  the  leading  features  of 
which  are  the  substitution  of  letters  de- 
noting sounds,  and  of  strokes,  commas, 
and  colons,  denoting  time,  for  the  notes, 
&c,  of  the  ordinary  notation.— Tonlc-SOl- 
falst,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  learns  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation.— Tony,  a.  Fashion- 
able; smart.    (Colloq.) 

Tonga-bean,  tong'ga-ben,  n.  The  tonka- 
beau. 

Tongs,  tongz,  n.pl.  [A.Sax.  tange,  pi.  tan- 
gan,  toDgs  =  D.  and  Dan.  tang,  Icel.  tbng, 
G.  zange,  tongs;  same  root  as  Gr.  dakno, 
to  bite.]  An  instrument  of  metal,  a  kind 
of  large  nippers,  used  for  handling  things, 
particularly  fire  or  heated  metals. 

Tongue,  tung,  n.  [A.Sax.  tunge,  a  tongue, 
speech  =  L.G.  and  Dan.  tunge,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  tunga,  Goth,  tuggo,  G.  zunge;  cog.  O.L. 
dingua,  L.  lingua,  a  tongue  (whence  lingual, 
linguist).]  The  fleshy  movable  organ  within 
an  animal's  mouth,  subserving  the  purposes 
of  taste,  prehension  of  food,  swallowing, 
and  in  man  of  articulation  or  speech  also; 
the  instrument  of  speech  (a  bitter  tongue) ; 
speech;  the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a 
particular  nation;  a  language;  a  nation  as 
distinguished  by  their  language  (O.T.);  any- 
thing considered  to  resemble  an  animal's 
tongue;  a  point  or  strip  of  land  running  out 
into  a  sea  or  lake;  a  long  low  promontory; 
a  tapering  jet  of  flame;  the  pin  of  a  buckle 
or  brooch  which  pierces  the  strap,  ribbon, 
or  object  to  be  fastened.— To  have  on  (or  at) 
the  tip  (or  end)  of  one's  tongue,  to  be  on  the 
point  of  uttering,  telling,  or  speaking.— To 
hold  one's  tongue,  to  keep  silence;  to  be 
silent. — v.t.—tongued,  tonguing.  To  scold; 
mus.  to  modify  with  the  tongue  in  playing, 
as  in  the  flute.  —  Toilgued,  tungd,  a. 
Having  a  tongue  or  voice.— Tongueless, 
tung'les,  a.  Having  no  tongue;  speechless. 
— Tonguelet,  tung'let,  n.  A  little  tongue; 
a  little  tongue-shaped  process.— Tongue- 
Ster,  tung'ster,  n.  [Tongue,  and  suffix 
-ster.]  A  talkative  person;  a  babbler  (Term.). 
—  Tongue-tied,  Tongue-tacked,  a. 
Unable  to  articulate  distinctly;  having  an 
impediment  in  the  speech;  unable  to  speak 
freely  from  whatever  cause. 

Tonic,  &c.    Under  Tone. 

To-night,  tu-nit',  n.  [Comp.  to-day,  to- 
morrow.] The  present  night;  or,  adverbi- 
ally, in  the  present  night,  or  the  night  after 
the  present  day. 

Tonite,  ton'It,  n.  [L.  tono,  to  thunder.]  A 
very  powerful  explosive  agent  prepared 
from  pulverized  gun-cotton. 

Tonka-bean,  tong'ka-ben,  n.  [From 
tonka,  the  name  of  the  bean  in  Guiana.] 
The  fruit  of  a  shrubby  leguminous  plant  of 
Guiana,  containing  a  single  seed,  the  odour 
of  which  is  extremely  agreeable. 

Tonnage.    Under  Ton. 

Tonsil,  ton'sil,  n.  [L.  tonsilla,  a  tonsil,  a 
mooring  pole  for  a  boat.]  Anat.  one  of 
two  oblong  glands  on  each  side  of  the  throat 
or  fauces,  which  secrete  a  mucous  humour.  | 


Tonsllar,   Tonsillar,   ToiiHllltle, 

Toiislllltlc,  ton'sil-er,  ton  ni-lit 'ik,  a.  Per 
tabling  to  the  tonsils.—  Tonsillitis,  ton- 
sil-I'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  tho  tonsils; 
quinsy;  malignant  sore  throat. 

Tonsilc,  ton'sil,  a.  [L.  tonsilis,tramtondeo, 
Uinnum,  to  clip  or  shear.  J  (Japable  of  or  tit 
to  be  clipped.— Tonsor,  ton'sor,  n.  [L.]  A 
barber;  one  that  shaves.  —  Tonsorlal, 
ton-so'ri-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or 
to  shaving. —  Tonsure,  ton'sur,  n.  [L. 
toitsura,  the  act  of  shaving  or  clipping.] 
The  act  of  clipping  or  shaving;  the  round 
bare  place  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  monks  formed  by 
shaving  or  cutting  the  hair.— Tonsured, 
ton'surd,  a.  Having  a  tonsure ;  hence, 
clerical. 

Tontine,  ton'tin,  n.  [Fr.  tontine,  from  its 
inventor  Tonti,  an  Italian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.]  An  annuity  shared  by 
subscribers  to  a  loan,  with  the  benefit  of 
survivorship,  the  annuity  being  increased 
as  the  subscribers  die,  until  at  last  the 
whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the 
last  two  or  three. 

Too,  to,  adv.  [A  form  of  to,  the  preposition; 
A.Sax.  td,  meaning  both  to  and  too.  Comp. 
G.  zu,  to  and  too.]  Over;  more  than 
enough ;  denoting  excess  [too  long,  too 
short);  sometimes  with  merely  an  intensive 
force  =  very,  exceedingly  (I  should  only  be 
too  glad);  likewise;  also;  in  addition;  be- 
sides; over  and  above  (a  painter  and  a  poet 
too).  —  Too,  too,  repeated,  denotes  excess 
emphatically. 

Took,  tuk,  pret.  of  take. 

Tool,  tol,  n.  [A.Sax.  tdl,  a  tool,  probably 
from  stem  of  tawian,  to  make,  to  prepare. 
Taw.]  Any  implementused  by  a  craftsman 
or  labourer  at  his  work;  an  instrument  em- 
ployed in  the  manual  arts  for  facilitating 
mechanical  operations;  a  person  used  by 
another  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
certain  ends:  a  word  of  reproach. — Machine- 
tool.  Under  Machine.  .*.  A  tool  differs 
from  an  implement  in  being  more  general 
or  less 'specific,  and  from  an  instrument  in 
being  always  used  in  reference  to  the  manual 
arts ;  agricultural  implements ;  gardeners' 
tools;  joiners'  tools;  surgical  implements; 
mathematical  instruments;  musical  instru- 
ments.— v.t.  To  shape  with  a  tool;  to  drive, 
as  a  vehicle  (slang).— Tooling,  tol'ing,  n. 
Skilled  work  with  a  tool;  carving;  orna- 
mental embossing  or  gilding  by  heated 
tools  upon  the  binding  of  books. 

Toom,  turn,  a.  [Same  as  Icel.  tdmr,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  torn,  empty.]  Empty.  (A  provincial 
word.) 

Toon,  Toona,  ton,  to'na,  n.  The  wood  of 
an  East  Indian  tree,  highly  valued  as  a  fur- 
niture wood. 

Toot,  tot,  v.i.  [Same  as  D.  toeten,  G.  tuten, 
Sw.  tuta,  to  blow  a  horn,  to  toot;  imitative 
of  sound.]  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
pipe  or  horn.— v.t.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 
— n.  A  sound  blown  on  a  horn;  a  similar 
noise.— Tooter,  to'ter,  n.    One  who  toots. 

Tooth,  toth,  n.  pi.  Teeth,  teth.  [A.Sax. 
tdth,  pi.  teth  (comp.  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese) 
=  D.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  tand,  Icel.  tbnn  (for 
tond),  G.  zahn,  Goth,  tunthus;  cog.  W. 
dant,  L.  dens,  dentis,  Gr.  odous,  odontos, 
Skr.  danta— tooth;  from  root  meaning  td 
divide,  seen  also  in  Gr.  daio,  to  divide.] 
One  of  the  projecting  bony  growths  in  the 
jaws  of  vertebrate  animals,  serving  as  the 
instrument  of  mastication;  taste;  palate; 
any  projection  resembling  the  tooth  of  an 
animal  in  shape,  position,  or  office;  a  small, 
narrow,  projecting  piece,  usually  one  of  a 
set  (as  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  rake,  a  wheel). — 
Tooth  and  nail  fHt.  by  biting  and  scratch- 
ing), with  one's  utmost  power;  by  all  pos- 
sible means  of  attack  and  defence.  —  To 
one's  teeth,  in  open  opposition;  directly  to 
one's  face. — In  the  teeth  of,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to.— To  cast  something  in  one's  teeth, 
to  taunt  one  with  something;  to  retort  re- 
proachfully.— In  spite  of  one's  teeth,  in  open 
defiance  of;  in  opposition  to  every  effort. — 
To  show  the  teeth,  to  threaten  (like  a  snarl- 
ing dog). — To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause 
a  tingling  or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth. 


—v.t.   To  furnish  with  teeth;   to  cut  hit 
teeth.     Teethe,  tern,  v.i.     teeth* 
ing.    To  have  the  teeth  grow.     Teethlnf 
to  riling,  n.     The  growth  of  the 
the  young;  dentition.— Toothache,  tfttb 
ak,   u.     Pain   in   a   tooth   or   in    the  tem 
arising   from   decay.  —  Toothbrush,   1 
A   Binull   brush   tor  cleaning   the   teeth. 
Toothed,  totht,  p.  and  a.     Having  teet, 
or  cogs;  having  projecting  points  Hoinewhi 
like  teeth.— Toothedge,  tdth'ej,  n.    Tl 
sensation  of  having  the  teeth  set  on  edge. 
Toothful,  toth'ful,  n.    A  small  draugl 
of  any  liquor.  —  Toothless,   toth'leH, 
Having    no    teeth;    deprived   of   teeth. 
Tooth-oriiaiiienl,  n.     Arch. 
Nailhead.  —  Tooth  prick,   toth'pik,  n. 
small    instrument   for  picking  substanc 
from  the  teeth.— Tooth-powder,  n. 
powder  for  cleaning  the  teeth;  a  dentifric 
—Tooth-rash,  n.    A  cutaneous  disea 
of  infants  during  the  process  of  dentition. 
Toothsome,    toth'sum,    a.      Palatabi 
grateful  to  the  taste.    Tool  hsomeues 
toth'sum-nes,  n.    Pleasantness  to  the  tast 
palatableness. 

Top,  top,  n.    [A.Sax.  top,  top=D.  and  Da 
top,  summit;   Icel.  toppr,  a  tuft  or  lock 
hair,  top;  G.  zopf,  a  tuft,  a  crest.    Tip,  U\ 
(of  a  cask),  tuft,  are  allied.]    The  hight 
part   of   anything;   the  most  elevated 
uppermost  point;  the  summit;  upper  si 
face;  the  highest  place  or  rank;  the  nic 
honourable  position;   the  utmost  degre 
the  height;  the  crown  of  the  head  (fro 
top  to  toe);   the  head  or  upper  part  of 
plant;  pi.  top-boots;   woollen  manuf.  t 
combed  wool  ready  for  the  spinner;  nai 
a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  he. 
of  the  lower  masts,  serving  to  extend  t 
shrouds,  and  for  the  convenience  of  m 
aloft. — The  top  of  one's  bent,  the  utmost 
one's  inclination  or  liking  (fooled  to  I 
top  of  his  bent).— a.  Being  on  the  top 
summit;  highest  (top  speed).— v.i.—toppi, 
topping.    To  rise  aloft;  to  be  eminent.— 1 
To  cover  on  the  top;  to  cap;  to  rise  aho' 
to  surpass;   to  take  off  the  top  or  upi 
part  of;  to  rise  to  the  top  of.— To  top  off, 
complete  by  putting  on  the  top;  hence, 
finish;   to  complete.— Top- boots,  v., 
Boots  having  tops  of  light-coloured  leatb 
used  chiefly  for  riding.— Ton-coat,  n.  i 
upper  or  over  coat.— Top-draining, 
The  act  or  practice  of  draining  the  surface 
land.— Top-dress,  v.t.  Tospread  mam 
on  the  surface  of.— Top-dressing,  n. 
dressing  of  manure  laid  on  the  surface 
land.— Topgallant,  top'gal-ant,  a.  Na 
being  the  third  of  the  kind  above  the  dec 
above  the  topmast   and  below  the  ro; 
mast  (the  topgallant  mast,  yards,  &c.) 
Top -hamper,  n.    Naut.  any  unnec 
sary  weight  either  aloft  or  about  the  upi 
decks.— Top-heavy,  a.  Having  the  top 
upper  part  too  heavy  for  the  lower.— To 
knot,  n.  An  ornamental  knot  or  bow  wc 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  by  women:  t 
crest  of  a  bird.— Topless,  top'les,  a.  H; 
ing  no  top;  very  lofty.— Topmast,  to 
mast,  n.    Naut.  the  second  mast  from  t 
deck,    or   that  which  is   next  above  tl  V\ 
lower  mast,  main,  fore,  or  mizzen.—  To 
most,  top'most,  a.    Highest;  uppermo 
— Topper,  top'er,  n.    One  who  tops 
excels;  anything  superior.  (Colloq.).—  To 
ping,  top'ing,  p.  and  a.    Rising  aloft;  p: 
eminent;  surpassing;  fine;  noble;  galla 
— Topsail,  top'sal,  n.    Naut.  the  seco 
sail  above  the  deck  on  any  mast  (main,  fo 
or  mizzen).— Tops-and-bottoms,  n. 
Small  rolls  cut  in  halves  and  browned 
an  oven.— Top-sawyer,  n.    The  saw;, 
who  takes  the  upper  stand  in  a  saw-pit 
first-rate  man  in  any  line  (slang). — To 
soil,  n.    The  upper  part  or  surface  of  t 
soil.— Top -soiling,  n.    Removal  of  t 
top-soil   before  a   canal,   railway,  &c, 
begun. 

Top,  top,  n.  [D.  top,  G.  topf—  perhaps  sa 
word  as  above,  being  named  from  whirli     .: 
round  on  its  top  or  point.]    A  child's  t 
shaped  l'ke  a  pear,  made  to  whirl  on 
point  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  whip. 

Toparch,  top'ark,  n.    [Gr.  toparches,  t     »| 
archos—topos,  place,  and  arche,  rule.]    1 
principal  man  in  a  place  or  country;   1 
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Evernorof a toparchy.    Toparchy,  top' 
ki,  i*.    A  little  state;  .1  pettj  oouotry 
governed  by  11  toparoh. 
1  Topil/.   1011:1/,  u.     I  Kr.  topnze,  L,  tOOlUmt. 
from  (Jr.   topazos,   the  yellow  or  oriental 
•mi)     Skr     tapus,    lire  |    A    gem 
harder  than  quartz,  transparent  or  trans 
lucent,  and  having  1  he  colour  yellow,  white, 
n,  or  hliic.  -Topuzolilr,  in  piiz'o-lit, 
i   a.    [Topaz,   and  Qr.    lithos,   a  stone.  1    A 
I  y  of  precious  garnet  of  a  topaz-yellow 
lour. 
Tope,  top,  n.    [Originally  a  Cornish  word.] 
U  of  the  shark  kind,  attaining  a  length 
of  six  feet. 

Tope,  top,  n.  [Skr.  8tdpa,  a  tope.]  A  species 
uddbist  monument  occurring  in  India 
and  South  eastern  Asia,  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  relies  (Dauoba)  or  the  com- 
memoration of  some  event  (Sputa). 

Topi',  top,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  toper,  to  cover  a 
e  in  gaming,  to  accept  an  offer  (hence, 
it  might  mean  to  vie  in  drinking);  of  Ger- 
man origin  and  akin  to  tap,  to  strike.]  To 
drink  hard;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors  to  excess.— Toper,  td'per,  n.  One 
'  who  drinks  to  excess;  a  drunkard;  a  sot. 

Topliet,  to'fet,  n.  [Heb.,  lit.  a  place  to  be 
spit  on.]  A  place  near  Jerusalem  where 
,  the  idolatrous  Jews  worshipped  the  fire- 
gods  and  sacrificed  their  children;  hence, 

'  the  place  of  torment  in  a  future  life. 

Tophus,  to'fus,  n.  [L.  tophus,  tufa  or  tuff.] 
Surg,  a  soft  tumour  on  a  bone;  also,  a  con- 
cretion in  the  joints.— Tophaceous,  to- 
fa'shus,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  tophus. 

Topiary,  to'pi-a-ri,  a.  [L.  topiurius,  from 
topia  (opera),  ornamental  gardening,  from 
Gr.   topos,  a  place.]    Shaped  by  clipping, 

,  pruning,  or  training.  —  Topiary  work,  the 
trimming  of  thickets,  trees,  or  hedges  into 

I  fantastic  shapes.—  Tupiai'iaii,  to-pi-a'ri- 

!  an,  a.    Pertaining  to  topiary  work. 

Topic,  top'ik,  n.  [Fr.  topiques,  subjects  of 
j  conversation,   from  L.   topica,   Gr.  topika 

(pi.),  the  name  of  a  work  by  Aristotle  on 
j  topoi    or    commonplaces,    from    topos,    a 

nlace,  a  commonplace,  a  topic]  Originally 
;  a  general  maxim  or  dictum  regarded  as 
j  being  of  use  in  argument  or  oratory;  a 
1  general  truth;  in  common  usage,  tbe  sub- 
;  ject  of  any  discourse;  any  subject  that  is 
'  discussed  or  spoken  of  for  the  time  being; 
!  the  matter  treated  of. —Topical,  top'i-kal, 

o.    Pertaining  to  a  topic;  pertaining  to  a 

place  or  locality;  local;  med.  pertaining  to 
'  a  particular  part  of  the  body  (a  topical  ap- 
plication).—Topically,  top'i-kal-li,  adv. 
1  Locally;  with  limitation  to  a  part. 

Topography,  to-pog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  topos, 
place  (hence  topic),  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  a  particular  place,  city, 
town,  parish,  or  tract  of  land;  the  detailed 

'description  of  any  country  or  region:  dis- 
tinguished from  geography  in  dealing  with 
the  minuter  features.  —  Topographer, 

.Topograph! st,  to-pog'raf-er,  to-pog'raf- 
ist,  n.  One  who  deals  with  topography. — 
Topographic,  Topographical,  top-o- 
graf'ik,  top-o-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
topography ;  descriptive  of  a  place  or  country. 
—  Topographically,  top-o-graf'i-kal-li, 
adv.    In  the  manner  of  topography. 

foponomy,  to-pon'o-mi,  n.    [Gr.  topos,  a 
place,   and  onoma,  a  name.]     The  place- 
names  of  a  country  or  district. 
Topple,  top'l.u.i. — toppled,toppling.  [From 
top.]    To  fall  forward,  as  something  tall  or 
high;  to  tumble  down;  to  be  on  the  point  of 
falling.— v.t.  To  throw  down. 
"opsy-turvy,  top'si-ter-vi,  a.  or  adv.    [A 
word  of  uncertain  origin.]    In  an  inverted 
posture;   with  the  top  or  head  downward 
and  the  bottom  upward. 
'oqne,  tok,  n.    [Fr.,  from  Armor,  tok,  W. 
toe,  a  hat  or  bonnet.]    A  kind  of  bonnet  or 
head-dress. 

'or,  tor,  n.  [W.  tor,  a  bulge,  a  hill;  allied 
0  L.  turris,  a  tower.]  A  high  pointed  rock 
*  hill. 

'orah,  to'ra,  n.    [Heb.]    Mosaic  law,  the 

Pentateuch. 

'orch,  torch,  n.  [Fr.  torche,  It.  torcia,  from 


L.L.  tortm,  lioni  I,   tor<iveo,  tOrfNS,  to  twiit, 

bo  turn  (whence  torture.  oa),  because  the 

toreli    was   made    ol    a    twiMid    loll   of    tow 

and  the  like.]    A  light  to  be  oarrled  In 

the    hand,     foi  med     of    Home    OOmbUttlblfl 

■ubstanoe,  m  ol  twitted  flax,  hemp,  kc, 
d  with  tallow,  a  flambeau     Torch* 
bearer,  a,    Ont  Sloe  is  to  carry  a 

lighted  torch,  Toi-eli-dniirc,»  ▲dance 
with  lighted  torobei  torch-light,  a. 
The  light  of  a  torch  or  of  torches-  Torch 
lightproeettion,  ft  procession  In  whlohlighted 
1  rehee  aro  carried.— Torch-rare. 
lace  among  tbe anoient Greeks  In  which  the 

ruimei.-,  OBJ  1  led  torches. 
Tore,  tor,  prat.  Of  tear. 

Toreador,  tor's  a  dor",  n.  [Sp.,  from  toro, 
a  buU.1    A  general  name  for  s  ball  fighter 

in  Spain,  especially  one  who  fights  on  horse- 
back. 

Toreutic,  to-rii'tik,  a.  [Gr.  toreutikos,  from 
toreutes,  an  embosser,  from  toreuo,  to  em- 
boss, to  work  in  relief.]  Pertaining  to  carved 
or  sculptured  work,  especially  to  work  in 
relief.— Toreumutology,  to-ru'ma-tol"o- 
ji,  /(.     The  art  of  sculpture. 

ToiTaccous.  tor-fa'shus,  a.  [From  turf, 
with  Latin  termination.]  Growing  in  bogs 
or  mosses:  said  of  plants. 

Toruieut,  tor'ment,  n.  [O.Fr.  torment  (Fr. 
tourment),  from  L.  tormentum,  an  engine 
for  hurling  missiles,  a  rack,  torture,  from 
torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist.  Torture.]  Ex- 
treme pain;  anguish  of  body  or  mind;  tor- 
ture; whatcausesBuch  pain.— i>.£.  (torment'). 
To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish;  to  inflict 
excruciating  pain  on;  to  torture;  to  afflict; 
to  tease,  vex,  or  harass;  to  annoy.— Tor- 
luenter,  tor-men'ter,  n.  One  who  tor- 
ments; a  tormentor.— Tormenting,  tor- 
men'ting,  p.  and  a.  Causing  torment. — 
Tormentor,  tor-men'ter,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  torments;  a  kind  of  harrow  with 
wheels,  used  for  breaking  up  stiff  soils. 

Tormentil,  Tormentilla,  tor'men-til, 
tor-men-til'a,  n.  [Fr.  tormentille,  from  L. 
tormentum,  pain — because  said  to  allay  the 
pain  of  toothache.]  A  common  British  weed 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  aud  large  woody 
roots  sometimes  used  in  tanning. 

Tormina,  tor'mi-na,  n.pl.  [L.  Torment.] 
Severe  griping  pains;  gripes. 
Torn,  torn,  pp.  of  tear. 
Tornado,  tor-na'do,  n.  pi.  Tornadoes, 

tor-na'doz.  [Sp.  tornada,  a  return,  from 
tornar,  to  turn.  Turn.]  A  violent  whirl- 
ing wind;  a  whirlwind  or  tempest,  usually 
accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  torrents  of  rain;  a  typhoon  or 
hurricane. 

Torous,  Torose,  to'rus,  to'ros,  a.  [L. 
torosus,  from  torus,  a  protuberance.]  Bot. 
and  zool.  protuberant;  swelling  in  knobs. — 
Torosity,  to-ros'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
torous. 

Torpedo,  tor-pe'do,  n.  pi.  Torpedoes, 
tor-pe'ddz.  [L.,  from  torpeo,  to  be  stiff, 
numb,  or  torpid.]  A  fish  allied  to  the  rays, 
noted  for  its  power  of  discharging  electric 
shocks  when  irritated;  a  destructive  engine 
to  be  propelled  under  water  against  an 
enemy's  ship  and  then  exploded  with  deadly 
effect;  an  explosive  agent  placed  where  a 
hostile  vessel  would  be  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  it;  an  explosive  shell  or  the 
like.— v.t.  To  sink  by  a  torpedo.— Tor- 
pedo-Doat,  n.  A  vessel  specially  in- 
tended to  attack  with  torpedoes,  and  having 
usually  three  torpedo-tubes.  —  Torpedo- 
net,  n.  A  strong  steel  net  suspended  ver- 
tically in  the  water  by  means  of  booms  to 
intercept  a  torpedo  aimed  at  a  vessel. — 
Torpedo-tuhe,  n.  A  tube  for  the  dis- 
charge of  torpedoes  from  a  torpedo-boat, 
submarine,  &c. 

Torpid,  tor'pid,  a.  [L.  torpidus,  from 
torpeo,  to  be  numb,  motionless;  same  root 
as  A.Sax.  theorf,  unfermented.]  Having 
lost  motion  or  the  power  of  motion  and 
feeling;  numb;  dull:  sluggish;  inactive.— 
Torpidity,  Torpidness,  tor-pid'i-ti, 
tor'pid-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  torpid; 
numbness;  insensibility;  inactivity;  slug- 
gishness.—Torpidly,  tor'pid-li,  adv.  In 
a  torpid  manner;  numbly;   dully.— Tor- 


pesccncc 

I  <>r  bi  Duml  i  orpeseenl 

"1,   11      1 1.    (.<//  -  row  Dumb, 

from  tor\  -         1         uiufl  torpid  01   1 

Torpfry,  tor  pi  n 

/'""■l         I  I  'I'm 

1  Id      Torpor,  tor'por,  n      1 

I  of    motion    or    Mm;.  ;  ,.lit>  , 

numbm  1  orporlllc, 

toi  |..  1 1,    torpot 

moke,  I    Tending  to  1 
Torque,    tork,  n.     [From    L 
1  m  li  6  d  oecl     I  tin,  from  torqueo,  to  I 
Arehceol.  a  p<  1  onal  ornauu  n< 
of  a  stiff  collar,  formed  ol  a  mm 
"in     twii  t<  d  together,  orol  a  thin  tv 
metal    plate,    worn    round    thi 

symbol  of  rank  by  certain  ancient  nat 
as  by  the  ancient  Britooa,  Gaul 
mans.— Mesa,  a  system  of  forct 
to  a  couple,  and  therefore  having  a  lw 
or  turning  off ect.    Torquated,  tor7! 

Sd,  </.     Wearing  a  toniue 

Torrefy,  tor'e-fi,  v.t.    Un  rifled,  torrifytng 

[Fr.  torrejier,  from  L.  torreo,  to  1 
/ado,  to  make.    Toiii.is  1]    To  dry,  1 
scorch,  or  parch  by  a  fire;  metal,  to  roast, 
as  metallic  ores.—  Torn-faction,  tor-e- 
fak'shon,  n.    The  operation  of  drying  or 
parching  by  a  fire. 

Torrent,  tor'ent,  n.  [Fr.  torrent,  from  L. 
torrens,  torrentis,  a  torrent,  from  torrenn, 
burning,  roaring,  ppr.  of  torreo,  tOftWR,  to 
burn ;  same  root  as  E.  thirst.  Torrid,  toast, 
are  of  same  origin.]  A  violent  stream,  as 
of  water,  lava,  or  the  like;  fig.  a  violent  or 
rapid  flow;  a  flood  (a  torrent  of  words  or 
eloquence).— Torrential,  Torrent  inc. 
tor-en'shai,  tor-en-tin,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
torrent. 

Torricellian,  tor-i-sel'li-an  or  tor-i-chel'- 
li-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian 
physicist,  who,  in  1643,  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  barometer.— Torricellian  tube, 
a  glass  tube  open  at  one  end  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  at  the  other,  containing  mer- 
cury, the  essential  part  of  the  barometer.— 
Torricellian  vacuum,  the  vacuum  above  the 
mercurial  column  in  the  barometer. 

Torrid,  tor'id,  a.  [L.  torridus,  from  torreo, 
to  roast.  Torrent.]  Dried  with  heat ; 
parched;  violently  hot;  burning  or  parch- 
ing.— Torrid  zone,  geog.  the  broad  belt 
round  the  middle  of  the  earth  which  is  in- 
cluded between  the  tropics,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  equator,  and  where  the 
heat  is  always  great.— Torridity,  Tor- 
ridness,  tor-id' i-ti,  tor'id-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  torrid. 

Torsion,  tor'shon,  n.  [L.L.  torsio,  from  L. 
torqueo,  torsi,  to  twist.  Torture.]  The 
act  of  twisting;  the  twisting,  wrenching, 
or  straining  of  a  body;  mech.  the  force 
with  which  a  body,  such  as  a  thread,  wire, 
or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist,  or  the  force 
with  which  it  tends  to  return  to  its  origi- 
nal state  on  being  twisted;  surg.  the  twist- 
ing of  the  cut  end  of  a  small  artery  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  hemorrhage.— 
Torsion  balance,  an  instrument  for  a-sti- 
mating  the  intensity  of  a  small  force  (as 
of  electricity)  by  the  force  with  which  a 
thread  or  wire  resists  twisting,  as  observed 
by  the  angle  made  by  an  arm  horizontally 
suspended  from  the  thread  or  wire.— Tor- 
sional, tor'shon-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  tor- 
sion.—Torsive,  tor'siv,  o.  Bot.  twisted 
spirally. 

Torsh,  torsk,  n.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  torsk,  a 
codfish  or  torsk.]  A  European  fish  of  the 
cod  tribe,  caught  in  great  quantities  and 
salted  and  dried  as  food. 

Torso,  tor'so,  n.  [It.,  lit.  a  trunk  or  stump.] 
Sculp,  the  trunk  of  a  statue  deprived  of 
head  and  limbs. 

Tort,  tort,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tortus,  twisted, 
from  torqueo,  to  twist.  Torture.]  A  legal 
term  for  any  wrong  or  injury  to  person  or 
property.— Tortious,  tor'shus,  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  implying  tort  or  injury.  — 
Tortiously,  tor'shus-li,  adv.  By  tort  or 
injury. 

Torteau,  torto,  n.  Her.  a  red  sphere,  or 
'roundle  gules'. 

Tortile,  Tortive,  tor'til,  tor'tiv,  a.  [From 
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L.  torqueo,  tortwn,  to  twist.    Torture.] 
Tui.ir.i;  wreathed;  ooiled.  —  'fortuity, 

tor-til'i-ti,  n.    The  state  of  being  twisted. 

Tori  ilia,  tor-teTytt,  n.  [Sp.  ]  A  large  thin 
cake  of  maize,  baked  ou  a  lieated  iron 
plate. 

Tortoise,  tor'tols  ortor'tlB,  //.  [Lit.  twisted 
or  distorted  animal  (referring  to  its  pecu- 
liar limbs),  from  O.Fr.  tortis,  fern,  tortiste, 
twisted,  from  Ij.  tOTQIUO,  tortum,  to  twist. 
Torture.]  A  name  common  to  a  family 
of  land  reptiles  covered  with  a  flattened 
shell,  a  kind  of  bony  box,  from  which  the 
head  and  legs  protrude.  Turtle.— Tor- 
toise-shell, n.  The  shell,  or  more  strictly 
the  BOUtes  or  scales,  of  the  tortoise  and 
other  allied  reptiles,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  combs,  snuff-boxes,  &c,  and  in 
inlaying  and  other  ornamental  work. 

Tort  nous,  tor'tu-us,  a.  [L.  tortuosus,  from 
tortus,  twisted,  pp.  of  torqueo,  to  twist. 
Torture.]  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding; 
fig.  proceeding  in  a  circuitous  and  under- 
hand manner;  taking  an  oblique  and  de- 
ceitful course ;  not  open  and  straightfor- 
ward.—Tortuously,  tor'tu-us-li,  adv.  In 
a  tortuous  or  winding  manner. — TortU- 
ousuess,  tor'tu-us-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  tortuous.— Tortuose,  tor'tu-6s,  a. 
Tortuous;  twisted;  winding.  —  Tortuos- 
ity, tor-tii-os'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tortuose. 

Torture,  tor'tfir,  n.  [Fr.  torture,  from  L. 
tortura,  a  twisting,  torture,  from  torqueo, 
tortum,  to  twist,  torture  (seen  also  in  tor- 
ment, torsion,  tortoise,  torch,  truss,  distort, 
extort,  &c);  same  root  as  F,.  to  throw,  G. 
drehen,  to  turn.]  Excruciating  pain;  ex- 
treme anguish  of  body  or  mind;  agony; 
torment;  severe  pain  inflicted  judicially, 
either  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime  or  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession;  the 
act  of  inflicting  excruciating  pain.—  v.t. — 
tortured,  torturing.  To  pain  to  extremity; 
to  torment  bodily  or  mentally;  to  punish 
with  torture ;  to  wrest  greatly  from  the 
right  meaning.— Torturable,  tor'tur-a- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  tortured. — Tor- 
turer, tor'tur-er,  n.  One  who  tortures;  a 
tormentor. 

Torus,  to'rus,  n.  [L.,  a  swelling  or  pro- 
tuberance.] Arch,  a  large  moulding  used 
in  the  bases  of  columns,  having  a  semi- 
circular section;  hot.  the  receptacle  of  a 
flower.— Torulose,  Torulous,  tor'Q-los, 
tor'Q-lus,  a.  [From  L.  torulus,  dim.  of 
torus.]  Bot.  cylindrical  with  several  swells 
and  contractions. 

Tory,  to'ri,  n.  [From  Irish  toruighe  or 
toirid.he,  a  pursuer,  an  Irish  outlaw  or 
plunderer.]  A  political  party  name  first 
used  in  England  about  1679,  and  applied 
originally  in  reproach  to  all  supposed  abet- 
tors of  the  imaginary  Popish  Plot;  then 
to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding 
a  Roman  Catholic  prince  (in  the  particular 
instance  James  II)  from  the  throne;  lat- 
terly it  was  generally  applied  to  those 
adverse  to  changes  in  the  constitution;  and 
in  modern  times  it  is  much  the  same  as 
Conservative,  which  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  supplanted  it.  —  a.  Pertaining  to 
Tories.— Toryism,  to'riizm,  n.  The  prin- 
ciples or  practices  of  the  Tories. 

Toss,  tos,  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  W.  tosiaw, 
to  toss,  from  tos,  a  toss,  a  jerk.]  To  throw 
with  the  hand;  to  pitch;  to  fling;  to  cast; 
to  throw  up  with  a  sudden  or  violent 
motion;  to  jerk  (to  toss  the  head);  to  dash 
about  (to  be  tossed  on  the  waves);  to  agi- 
tate ;  to  make  restless.  —  To  toss  off,  to 
swallow  at  one  gulp;  to  drink  hastily. — 
v.i.  To  roll  and  tumble;  to  be  in  violent 
commotion ;  to  writhe ;  to  be  flung  or  dashed 
about. — To  toss,  to  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a 
coin,  and  decide  something  by  the  side 
turned  up  when  it  falls. — To  toss  oars,  to 
raise  them  perpendicularly  with  blades 
uppermost  as  a  salute.  —  n.  A  throwing 
with  a  jerk;  the  act  of  tossing;  a  throw  or 
jerk  of  the  head;  the  tossing  up  of  a  coin 
to  decide  something.— Tosser,  tos'er,  n. 
One  who  tosses.— Toss-pot,  n.  A  toper.— 
Toss-up,  n.  The  throwing  up  of  a  coin  to 
decide  something;  hence,  an  even  chance 
or  hazard. 


Tot,  tot,  n.  [Dan.  tot,  Icel.  totlr,  tuttr,  ap- 
plied to  dwarfish  persons;  perhaps  allied 
to  tit.]  Anything  small  or  insignificant: 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment;  a  small 
quantity  of  liquor. 

Tot,  tot,  v.t. — totted,  totting.  [Abbrev.  of 
total.]  To  sum:  generally  with  up.   (Volloq.) 

Total,  to'tal,  a.  [L.  totalis,  from  totus, 
whole;  akin  to  tot,  so  many,  tarn,  so,  tanlus, 
so  great.]  Pertaining  to  the  whole;  compre- 
hending the  whole;  entire  (the  total  sum); 
complete  in  degree;  absolute  (a  total  wreck); 
thorough.  .'.  Syn.  under  Complete.— n. 
The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount ;  an 
aggregate.— Totality,  to-tal'i-ti,  n.  The 
whole  or  total  sum;  whole  quantity  or 
amount.  —  Totally,  to'tal-li,  adv.  In  a 
totali manner;  wholly;  entirely;  fully;  com- 
pletely.— Totalness,  to'tal-nes,  n.  Entire- 
ness. 

Totem,  to'tem,  n.  [American-Indian  term.] 
A  rude  figure,  as  of  a  beast,  bird,  &c.,  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  sym- 
bolic name,  an  animal,  plant,  &c,  used 
as  a  sort  of  badge  of  a  tribe  or  family 
among  rude  races,  and  looked  upon  with 
some  reverence. — Totemlc,  to-tem'ik,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  totem. — Totemism,  to'- 
tem-izm,  n.   The  system  of  having  a  totem. 

Tother,  tuTH'er.  A  colloquialism  for  the 
other;  the  initial  t  being  the  final  t  of  that 
(old  neuter  article). 

Totlpalmate,  to-ti-pal'mat,  a.  and  n.  [L. 
totus,  entire,  and  palma,  a  palm.]  A  term 
applied  to  swimming  birds  whose  hind-toe 
is  united  with  the  others  in  a  continuous 
membrane  (as  the  pelican). 

Totter,  tot'er,  v.i.  [O.E.  toteren;  allied  to 
toddle,  and  to  G.  zotteln,  to  trot ;  comp. 
also  A.Sax.  tealtrian,  to  totter,  from  tealt, 
unstable.]  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall 
when  standing  or  walking;  to  walk  un- 
steadily; to  be  on  the  point  of  falling;  to 
threaten  to  topple  down.— Totterer,  tot'- 
er-er,  n.  One  who  totters.— Tottery,  tot'- 
er-i,  a.    Unsteady;  shaking. 

Toucan,  to'kan,  n.  [Fr.  toucan,  Pg.  and 
Braz.  tucano:  imitative  of  its  cry.]  The 
name  of  a  family  of  scansorial  birds  of 
tropical  America,  distinguished  by  their 
enormous  beak. 

Toncll,  tuch,  v.t.  [Fr.  toucher,  O.Fr.  tucher, 
tocher,  toquer  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  tocar,  It.  toe- 
care,  to  touch,  from  O.H.G.  zuchon,  to 
draw,  to  pull;  G.  zucken,  to  twitch;  E.  to 
tuck.]  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling; 
to  come  in  contact  with  in  any  manner, 
but  particularly  by  means  of  the  hand, 
finger,  &c;  to  hit  or  strike  against;  to 
harm;  to  meddle  or  interfere  with;  hence, 
to  taste  or  eat;  to  come  to;  to  reach  or  ar- 
rive at;  to  relate  to  or  concern  (a  person  or 
thing);  to  mark  or  delineate  slightly;  to 
add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with 
a  pen,  pencil,  brush,  &c;  to  handle  in  a 
skilful  or  special  manner  (as  a  musical  in- 
strument); to  discourse  of;  to  write  about; 
to  make  a  mere  reference  to;  to  move  or 
strike  mentally;  to  excite  with  compassion 
or  other  tender  emotion;  to  melt  or  soften 
the  heart  of;  to  make  an  impression  on 
physically;  to  act  on;  geom.  to  meet  without 
cutting;  to  be  in  contact  with. — To  touch  off, 
to  sketch  hastily;  to  finish  by  touches.— To 
touch  up,  to  repair  or  improve  by  slight 
touches  or  emendations.  —  v.i.  To  be  in 
contact ;  to  take  effect ;  to  say  a  few  words 
in  discourse. — Touch  and  go,  a  phrase  used 
either  substantively  or  adjectively  and  ap- 
plied to  something,  such  as  an  accident, 
which  had  almost  happened;  a  close  shave. 
— To  touch  at,  to  come  or  go  to  in  a  voyage 
without  staying. — To  touch  on,  to  mention 
slightly;  to  say  very  little  about.— n.  The 
act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched;  contact;  the  sense  of  feeling  which 
resides  in  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  skin 
and  forms  one  of  the  five  senses;  a  state  in 
which  one  or  other  of  two  parties  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  other's  position,  opinions, 
&c. ;  a  certain  degree  of  some  feeling,  affec- 
tion, or  emotion  (a  touch  of  pity);  a  trait; 
a  characteristic;  a  small  quantity  or  degree; 
a  smack;  a  little;  a  successful  effort  or 
attempt;  a  stroke  (a  touch  of  genius);  a 


stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  I  he  like;  t  li<  -u-\ 
of  the  hand  on  a  mimical  instrument;  ili>- 
peculiar  handling  usual  to  an  artist, 
by  which   his  works   may  be    known;    the 
resistance  of  the  keys  of  a  musical  in 
incut  to  the  fingers.    Touchable,  ti 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  touched;  tun; 
—Toucher,  tuch'er,  n.    One  who  toui 
—Touch-hole,  n.    The  vent  of  a  cannon 
or  other  species  of  fire-arms,  by  win,  1 
is  communicated  to  the  charge. — Touch- 
ing, tuch'ing,  a.    Affecting;  moving;  pi 
thetic—  pp.  used  as  prep.    Concerning 
bating  to;  with  respect  to.— Touchliiulj, 
tuch'ing-li,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  touch  1  he 
passions;  pathetically;  feelingly.—  Touch- 
me-not,   n.    A  plant  the  seed-vessel  of 
which,  being  touched  and  irritated  whei 
ripe,  projects  the  seeds  to  some  disti 
the  disease  lupus.  —  Touch-need  1< 
A  small  bar  of  gold  or  silver,  pure  or  al 
loyed,  used  along  with  the  touchstom 
test   the  quality  of   articles  of   gold  and 
silver.— Touch-paper,  n.   Paper  steeped 
in  nitre  so  that  it  catches  fire  from  a  spark 
and  burns  slowly:    used   for  firing  gun- 
powder and  the  like.— Touch-piece,  n 
A  coin  given  by  the  sovereigns  of  England 
to  those  whom  they  touched  for  the  cure 
of  scrofula  or  king's  evil.— Touchstone, 
tuch'ston,  n.    A  hard  black  siliceous  stone 
used  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  gold  and 
silver,   the  streak  made   by  rubbing   the 
article   on  it  being   compared  with   that 
made  by  the  touch-needle,  the  quality  of 
which  is  known ;  fig.  any  test  or  criterion 
by  which  the  qualites  of  a  thing  are  tried.— 
Touchwood,  tuch'wud,  n.  The  soft  white 
substance  into  which  wood  is  converted  by 
the  action  of   several  fungi,  serving  the 
purpose  of  tinder. 

Touchy,  tuch'i,  a.  [A  form  of  techy,  tetchy, 
brought  into  use  by  the  influence  of  touch.} 
Apt  to  take  offence;  irritable;  irascible; 
hence  Touchlly,  Touchiness. 

Tough,  tuf,  a.  [A. Sax.  tuh,  tough;  akin  to 
D.  taai,  G.  zdhe,  Prov.G.  zach,  tough.] 
Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without 
brittleness;  yielding  to  force  without  break- 
ing; having  tenacity;  tenacious;  strong; 
able  to  endure  hardship;  viscous;  durable; 
stubborn;  unmanageable.  —  Toughen, 
tuf'n,  v.i.  To  grow  tough. — v.t.  To  make 
tough. — Toughish,  tuf'ish,  a.  Tough  in 
a  slight  degree.— Toughly,  tuf'li,  adv.  In 
a  tough  manner.— Toughness,  tuf'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  tough;  flexibility  with 
firm  adhesion  of  parts;  viscosity;  tenacity; 
strength  of  constitution  or  texture. 

Toupee,  Toupet,  to-pe',  tb'pa,  n.  [Fr. 
toupet,  dim.  from  O.Fr.  toupe,  a  tuft,  from 
G.  zopf,  tuft.  Top.]  A  curl  or  artificial 
lock  of  hair;  a  small  wig  or  upper  part  of  a 
wig. 

Tour,  tor,  n.  [Fr.  tour,  a  turn,  trip,  tour, 
&c;  same  origin  as  turn.]  A  round  or 
circuit;  a  journey  in  a  circuit;  a  roving 
journey;  a  lengthy  jaunt  or  excursion; 
turn  or  succession  (a  tour  of  duty):  a  mili- 
tary use  of  the  word. — v.i.  To  make  a  tour. 
— Tourist,  tor'ist,  n.  One  who  makes  a 
tour;  one  who  travels  for  pleasure. 

Touraco,  to-rak'6,  n.  An  African  inses- 
sorial  bird  of  the  family  of  plantain- 
eaters. 

Tonrbilllon,  tor-bil'yon,  n.  [Fr.  tour- 
billon,  a  whirlwind.]  An  ornamental  whirl- 
ing firework. 

Tourelle,  to-rel',  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  tour,  a 
tower.]    A  small  tower  on  a  building. 

Tourmalin,  Tourmaline,  tor'ma-lin.i 
n.  [A  corruption  of  tournamal,  a  name 
given  to  it  in  Ceylon.]  A  mineral  of  various 
colours,  frequently  black  or  colourless,  crys- 
tallized in  three-sided  or  six-sided  prisms, 
often  found  in  granitic  rocks  and  possessing 
strong  electrical  properties.  Black  tour- 
maline is  schorl ;  red  tourmaline,  rubellite. 

Tournament,  tor'na-ment,  n.  [O.Fr. 
tourneiment,  tournoyement,  from  tourneier, 
tournoyer,  tr>  turn  or  twirl  about.  Turn.] 
A  martial  sport  or  species  of  combat  per- 
formed in  former  times  by  knights  on  horse- 
back for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and 
exhibiting  their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill 
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in  arms;  a  tilting  mau  li  among  a  number; 
hence,  any  contesl  of  skill  In  which  u 
cumber  take  par)  (a  chess  tournament).— 
Tourney,  tor'ne,  n.  [O.Fr.  tournti.]  A 
tournament,  v.i.  To  tilt,  to  engage  In  a 
tournament. 

Tourniquet,  tbVni-ket,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
tourner,  to  turn.  |  A  surgical  bandage  «  hioh 
may  be  tightened  with  a  screw,  used  to 
check  hemorrhages. 

Toiirnnrc,  toriiur,  n.  [Fr.]  Contour; 
figure;  Bhape. 

Tonsc,  touz,  v.t.—tovsed,  tousing.  [Same 
as  L.G.  tusen,  (i.  zausen,  to  pull;  akin  to 
fcii.s. .  I  To  pull  or  drag;  to  disorder  (lie 
hair  of;  to  tousle.— Tousle,  tou'zl,  v.t.  To 

fuit  into  disorder;  to  dishevel;  to  rumple. 
loq.) 
Tout,  tout,  v.t.  [Formerly  toot,  tote,  to  pry, 
peep,  from  A. Sax.  tdtian,  to  stick  out  or 
project.  J  To  ply  or  seek  for  customers. — 
)i.  One  who  plies  for  customers,  as  for  an 
inn  or  hotel;  a  person  who  clandestinely 
watches  the  trials  of  race-horses  at  their 
training  quarters  and  for  a  fee  gives  in- 
formation for  betting  purposes.— To  11 1  or, 
tout'er,  n.    A  tout. 

Tout-ensemhle,  to-tan-sftn-bl,  n.  [Ft., 
all  together.]  The  whole  taken  together; 
anything  regarded  as  a  whole;  the  general 
effect  of  a  work  of  art. 

Tow,  to,  v.t.  [From  stem  of  A.Sax.  tedhan, 
ttot,  to  draw,  to  tug,  whence  tohline,  a 
towing  line;  akin  Icel.  toga,  G.  Ziehen,  to 
draw;  Scot,  tow,  Icel.  taug,  tog,  D.  tou/r,  a 
rope  or  cord;  cog.  L.  duco,  to  lead.  Akin 
tug,  tie.]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.— n.  The 
state  of  being  towed  (to  take  a  boat  in  tow). 
— Towage,  to'aj,  n.  The  act  of  towing.— 
Tow-boat,  n.  A  boat  employed  in  towing 
a  vessel;  a  boat  that  is  towed.—  Towi  11  g- 
pnth,  n.  A  path  used  by  men  and  horses 
in  towing  boats  along  a  canal  or  river. — 
Tow-line,  Tow-rope,  n.  A  rope  or 
hawser  used  to  tow  vessels. 

Tow,  to,  ft.  [A.Sax.  tow,  tow;  akin  Icel. 
to",  a  tuft  of  wool;  Dan.  tave,  a  fibre,  pi. 
tavi  r,  tow;  same  root  as  tow,  above.]  The 
coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp 
separated  from  the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel 
or  swingle. 

Toward,  Towards,  to'erd,  to'erdz,  prep. 
[A.Sax.  tdweard,  tdweardes  —  td,  to,  and 
-u-eard,  expressing  direction.  Towards  is 
an  adverbial  genitive.]  In  the  direction 
of;  in  regard  or  with  respect  to  (well-dis- 
posed toward  us);  tending  or  contributing 
to;  in  aid  of;  for;  nearly;  about  {toward 
three  o'clock). — Toward  was  formerly  some- 
times divided  by  tmesis  (to  Godward). — 
adv.  In  a  state  of  preparation ;  being  carried 
on.—  Toward,  to'werd,  a.  [Lit.  bending 
orturnedto;  comp.  froward,  in  the  opposite 
sense.]  Pliable;  docile;  ready  to  do  or 
learn;  apt.— Towardliness,  Toward- 
ness,  to'werd-li-nes,  to'werd-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  toward;  aptness;  docility. 
— Towardly,  to'werd-li,  a.  Docile;  tract- 
able. 

Towel,  tou'el,  n.  [Fr.  touaille,  from  O.H.G. 
twahilla,  dwahilla,  a  towel,  from  twahan, 
A.Sax.  thivedn  (for  thweahan),  Goth,  thva- 
han,  to  wash.]  A  cloth,  usually  of  linen, 
for  wiping  the  hands  and  face,  especially 
after  washing;  a  similar  cloth  for  wiping 
in  domestic  use. — An  oaken  towel,  a  cudgel. 
{Slang.)  —  Towel-horse,  n.  A  wooden 
frame  or  stand  to  hang  towels  on. — Tow- 
elling, tou'el-ing,  n.  Cloth  for  towels, 
-  usually  of  linen.— Towel-roller,  n.  A 
revolving  wooden  bar  for  hanging  a  looped 
towel  on. 

Tower,  tou'er.  n.  [O.E.  tour,  from  Fr. 
tour,  a  tower,  from  L.  turris,  a  tower;  cog. 
Gr.  tyrris,  tyrsis,  Ir.  tur,  W.  twr,  Gael,  torr, 
a  heap,  a  tower.]  A  lofty  narrow  building 
of  a  round,  square,  or  polygonal  form,  either 
insulated  or  forming  part  of  a  church, 
castle,  or  other  edifice;  a  tall,  movable 
wooden  structure  anciently  used  in  storm- 
ing a  fortified  place;  a  citadel;  a  fortress. 
~v.i.  To  rise  or  fly  high;  to  soar;  to  be 
lofty;  to  stand  sublime.— Towered,  tou'- 
erd,  a.  Having  towers;  adorned  or  defended 


bj    towers.      Towering,    tou'er-ing,    « 

Very   high  or  lofty;   exticine;   violent;  out 
ragcons  (a  taming  rage).     Towcry,  tou'- 
11  1.  O.     Having  tow 
Tom  11,    toun,    11.      [A.Sux.    tun,    inclosure, 

homestead,  town     O.Sax.  un  losL  '»», 

homestead,    1).    luiii,   a   fence;    <J.   ;:aun,  a 

hedge;  allied  to  Celt,  dun,  fortress,  town  I 

Originally  a  walled  or  fortified  place;  then 

houses  inclosed  with  a  wall;  hence,  any 
Collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village; 
a  large  assemblage  of  adjacent  houses 
intersected  by  streets:  often  opposed  to 
country;  the  metropolis  or  county  town,  or 
the  particular  city,  &c,  in  01  mar  which 
the  speaker  or  writer  is  (to  go  to  town,  to 
be  in  town);  the  Inhabitant*  Of  a  town  (all 
the  town  talks  of  it).— a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  town;  urban.— Town- 
elerk,  n.  The  clerk  to  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, and  who  keeps  the  records  of  the 
town.— TOWn-COnnCll,  n.  The  govern- 
ing body  in  a  municipal  corporation  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.— Town-councillor, 
li.  A  member  of  a  town-council. — Tom  11- 
crler,  n.  A  public  crier  in  a  town.  — 
Town-liall,  n.  A  large  hall  or  building 
belonging  to  a  town  or  borough  in  which  the 
town-council  ordinarily  hold  their  meetings; 
a  town-house.  —  Town-house,  n.  A 
public  building  in  a  town  for  the  transac- 
tion of  municipal  business,  for  public  meet- 
ings, &c—  Town  less,  toun'les,  a.  Having 
no  town.— Town  let,  toun'let,  n.  A  small 
town.  —  Townsfolk,  tounz'fok,  n.pl. 
People  of  a  town  or  city.— Township, 
toun'ship,  ?!.  The  district  or  territory  of  a 
town;  a  division  of  certain  parishes;  in  the 
United  States  a  territorial  district  subor- 
dinate to  a  county,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  certain  powers  for  regulating 
their  own  affairs.— Townsman,  tounz'- 
man,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town;  one  of 
the  same  town  with  another. — Towns- 
people, tounz'pe-pl,  n.pl.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  especially  in  distinction  from 
country  folk.— Town-talk,  n.  The  com- 
mon topic  among  people  of  a  town. — 
Townward,  Townwards,  toun'werd, 
toun'werdz,  adv.    Toward  the  town. 

Tow-rope.    Under  Tow,  v.t. 

Toxic,  Toxical,  tok'sik,  tok'si-kal,  a.  [Gr. 
toxikon,  poison,  originally  for  arrows,  from 
toxon,  a  bow.]  Pertaining  to  poisons;  poi- 
sonous. —  Toxicant,  tok'si-kant,  n.  A 
poison  of  a  stimulating,  narcotic,  or  anaes- 
thetic nature.— Toxicological,  tok'si-ko- 
loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  toxicology.  — 
Toxicologically,  tok'si-ko-loj  "i-kal-li, 
adv.  In  a  toxicological  manner.— Toxi- 
COlogist,  tok-si-kol'o-jist,  n.  One  who 
treats  of  poisons.  —  Toxicology,  tok-si- 
kol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  toxikon,  poison,  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  doctrine  of  poisons;  that 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes. 

Toxophilite,  tok-sof'i-lit,  n.  [Gr.  toxon, 
a  bow,  and  philos,  loving.]  A  lover  of 
archery.— a.  Pertaining  to  archery. 

Toy,  toi,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  toi,  D.  tuig,  G. 
zeug,  as  in  Dan.  lege-tbi,  D.  speel-tuig,  G. 
spiel-zeug,  a  plaything  or  toy;  same  root  as 
tug,  tow.)  A  plaything  for  children;  a 
bauble;  a  thing  for  amusement  and  of  no 
real  value;  a  trifling  object.— v.i.  To  dally 
amorously;  to  trifle;  to  play.— Toy er,  toi'- 
er,  ft.  One  who  toys.— Toyish,  toi'ish,  a. 
Trifling;  wanton.— Toyman,  toi'man,  n. 
One  that  deals  in  toys.— Toyshop,  toi'- 
shop,  ft.    A  shop  where  toys  are  sold. 

Trace,  tras,  n.  [Fr.  trace,  trace,  track,  out- 
line, &c,  from  tracer,  to  trace,  from  L.L. 
tractiare,  from  L.  tractus,  pp.  of  traho, 
trahere,  to  draw;  whence  also  tract,  trac- 
table, train,  trait,  treat,  abstract,  detract, 
extract,  &c.  In  last  sense  directly  from 
O.Fr.  trais,  pi.  of  trait,  the  trace  of  a  car- 
riage, from  traire,  L.  trahtre,  to  draw.]  A 
mark  left  by  anything  passing;  a  track; 
any  mark,  impression,  or  appearance  left 
when  the  thing  itself  no  longer  exists; 
visible  evidence  of  something  having  been; 
token;  vestige;  a  minute  quantity  or  in- 
significant particle ;  one  of  the  straps, 
chains,  or  ropes  by  which  a  carriage,  wagon, 
&c,  is  drawn. — v.t.  — traced,  tracing.    To 


follow  by  traoM  loft ;  to  araoa  oul .  to  follow 

by  ret  1 1| 1  Indli  atlons;  t"  draw  01  >\<- 

ini>  air  u  lib  marks;  to  draw  In  outlli  • 
copy.  M  a  drawing  "i  1  ngravlng,  bj  follow* 

log  t  lie  lineH  and   mo 

superimposed,  through  which  thej  appeal 
—v.t.  To  walk;  to  travel  Traceable 
tras'a-bL  a.  Capable  ol  bt  ins  trat 
Traceableneaa,  tras'a-bl-nes,  n.  Th< 
slate  of  being  traceable  Tmcenbly, 
trfts'a-lili,    adv.      Bo  d 

Tracer,  tros'er,  n.  One  who  01  thai  «  biefa 
Tracery,  tras'er-i,  n.    a  n  / 

namental  opt  n  work   in  atone  in  the  1 

of  a   Gothic  window,    showing  curveH   ami 

flowing  lines  intersecting  in  various  1 
and  enriched  with  follatioi  milar 

ornamental  work.    Tracing,  traVing,  n. 

The  act  of  one  who  traces;  a  oopy  oj  an 
original  design  or  drawing  made  by  follow- 
ing its  lines  through  a  transparent  medium. 
—Tracing-paper,  n,  Transparent  paper 

which  is  laid  on  a  drawing,  so  that  the  out- 
lines of  the  original  may  be  drawn  on  it. 

Trachea,  tra'ke-a,  n.  pi.  Trachea*,  tra'- 
ke-e.  [L.  trachia,  Gr.  trachria,  from  trachys, 
rough,  from  the  inequalities  of  its  carti- 
lages] The  windpipe,  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  pipe  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs;  hot.  one 
of  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants;  zool.  one  of 
those  vessels  in  insects,  &c.,  which  receive 
air  and  distribute  it  to  every  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  body.— Tracheal,  tra'kc-al, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  trachea.— Traelii-- 
ary,  tra'ke-a-ri,  a.  Zool.  breathing  by 
means  of  tracheae.— Tracheitis,  Tea- 
chills,  tra-ke-i'tis, tra-ki'tis,  n.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  windpipe.— Trachenehyiiia, 
tra-ken'ki-ma,  n.  [Trachea,  and  Gr.  en- 
chyrna,  an  infusion.]  Bot.  the  vascular 
tissue  of  plants  which  consists  of  spiral 
vessels.  —  Tracheocele,  tra-ke'o-sel,  n. 
[Trachea,  and  Gr.  kele,  a  tumour.]  Bron- 
chocele  or  goitre. —  Tracheotome,  tra- 
ke-o-tom,  ft.  A  surgical  knife  used  in 
tracheotomy.— Tracheotomy,  tra-ke-ct'- 
o-rni,  ft.  [Trachea,  and  Gr.  tome,  a  cutting, 
from  temno,  to  cut.]  Surg,  the  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  trachea,  as  in  cases  of 
suffocation;  bronchotomy;  laryngotomy. 

Trachyte,  tra'kit,  n.  [Gr.  trachys,  rough.] 
A  felspathic  rock  abundant  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  volcanoes,  and  often  containing 
crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  with  sometimes 
hornblende  and  mica.— Trachy tic,  tra- 
kit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  trachyte  or  con- 
sisting of  it. 

Track,  trak,  n.  [O.Fr.  trac,  a  track  or 
course,  from  D.  and  L.G.  trek,  treck,  a 
drawing,  trekken,  trecken,  to  draw.]  A 
mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
along;  a  mark  left  by  the  foot  of  man  or 
beast;  a  trace;  a  footprint;  a  road;  a  beaten 
path;  course  followed;  path;  the  course 
of  a  railway;  the  permanent  way.—  v.t.  To 
follow  when  guided  by  a  track ;  to  follow 
by  tracks;  naut.  to  tow  by  a  line  from  the 
shore.  — Tracker,  trak'er,  ft.  One  who 
tracks;  one  who  hunts  by  following  the 
track.— Trackless,  trak'les,  a.  Having 
no  track;  pathless;  untrodden. —Track- 
lessly, trak'les-li,  adv.  So  as  to  leave  no 
track.— Tracklessness,  trak'les-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  without  a  track.— 
Track-road,  n.    A  towing-path. 

Tract,  trakt,  n.  [L.  tractus,  a  drawing,  a 
district,  from  traho,  tractum,  to  draw  or 
drag;  in  second  sense  from  tractate. 
Trace.]  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or 
water  of  indefinite  extent;  a  short  disser- 
tation; a  short  treatise,  particularly  on 
practical  religion:  in  this  sense  often  ad- 
jectivally used;  as,  a  tract  society,  a  so- 
ciety for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
tracts;  a  length  or  extent  of  time  (a  tract 
of  dry  weather).— Tractarian,  trak-ta'ri- 
an,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  writers  of 
the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times',  a  series  of  pa- 
pers published  at  Oxford  between  1833  and 
1841,  written  by  Anglican  scholars,  and 
showing  a  considerable  leaning  towards 
Roman  Catholicism;  also  a  person  who  sup- 
ports such  opinions.— Tractarianism, 
trak-ta'ri-an-izm,  n.  The  doctrines  or 
teaching  of  the  Tractarians.— Tractate, 
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TRACTABLE 

trak'tat,  n.    [L.  tractatua,  a  treatise,  from 
tracto,  to  haiullo.  Tractable.]  A  treatise, 
a  tract. 
Tractable,  trak'ta-bl,  a.   [L.  tnctabUi$, 

from  tracto,  to  handle,  manage,  treat,  freq. 
of  traho,  to  draw.  Tract.]  Capable  of 
being  easily  trained  or  managed;  very 
amenable  to  discipline;  docile;  governable. 
— Tractabieness,  I  'racta  >>i  I  it  v.  trak'- 
ta-bl-nes,  trak-ta-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  stato  or 
quality  of  being  tractable;  docility.— Trac- 
tably, trak'ta-bli,  adv.  In  a  tractable 
manner. 

I  rarl aria ii     Under  Tract. 

Traction,  trak'shon,  n.  [Fr.  traction,  from 
L.  traho,  tractum,  to  draw.  Tract.]  The 
act  of  drawing  or  dragging;  the  act  of  draw- 
ing a  body  along  a  plane,  as  when  a  vessel 
is  towed  in  water  or  a  carriage  upon  a  road 
or  railway.  —Traction -engine,  ».  A 
steam  locomotive  engine  for  dragging  heavy 
loads  on  common  roads.— Tractive,  trak'- 
tiv,  a.  Serving  to  pull  or  draw;  drawing 
along. — Tractor,  trak'tor,  n.  That  which 
draws;  a  name  given  to  two  small  bars  of 
brass  and  steel  formerly  thought  to  have 
medical  efficacy  when  drawn  over  diseased 
parts;  a  vehicle  driven  by  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  especially  as  used  in 
agriculture. — Tractor  aeroplane,  an  aero- 
plane in  which  the  propeller  is  mounted 
in  front  of  the  main  lifting  surfaces.  See 
Propeller. 

Trade,  trad,  n.  [From  verb  to  tread,  and 
originally  meaning  a  beaten  path,  hence 
a  way  or  path  of  life,  traffic,  trade.  The 
irade-winds  are  so  called  from  blowing  in 
a  regular  course.  Tread.]  Regular  employ- 
ment or  way  of  life;  the  business  which  a 
person  carries  on  for  procuring  subsistence 
or  for  profit;  occupation;  particularly  a 
mechanical  or  mercantile  employment  or 
a  handicraft,  as  distinguished  from  an  art 
or  profession;  the  business  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  other  commodities  or  for 
money ;  commerce ;  traffic ;  collectively, 
those  who  are  engaged  in  any  trade;  a 
trade  -  wind.  —  Board  of  trade,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  British  government  having 
important  functions  respecting  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom.— a.  Per- 
taining to  trade  or  a  particular  trade. — 
v.i.  traded,  trading.  To  barter  or  to  buy 
and  sell;  to  traffic;  to  carry  on  commerce; 
to  engage  in  affairs  generally;  to  deal  or 
have  dealings.— v.t.  To  sell  or  exchange  in 
commerce;  to  barter. —  Trade -allow- 
ance, n.  A  discount  allowed  on  articles  to 
be  sold  again.—  Trade-hall,  n.  A  hall  for 
meetings  of  manufacturers,  traders,  &c; 
also,  a  hall  for  meetings  of  incorporated 
trades.— Trade-mark,  n.  A  distinctive 
mark  or  device  adopted  by  a  manufacturer 
or  producer,  and  impressed  on  his  goods, 
labels,  &c,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  others. —  Trade-price,  n.  The  price 
charged  to  dealers  for  articles  that  are  to 
be  sold  again.— Trader,  tra'der,  n.  One 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce;  a  vessel 
employed  regularly  in  any  particular  trade. 
— Trade  -  sale,  n.  A  special  sale  of 
articles  suited  to  a  particular  class  of 
dealers.  —  Tradesfolk,  tradz'fok,  n.pl. 
People  employed  in  trade.— Tradesman, 
tradz'man,  n.  A  shopkeeper;  a  mechanic. 
—Trades-people,  n.pl.  People  employed 
in  various  trades.— Trades-union,  n.  A 
combination  of  workmen  of  any  particular 
trade  or  branch  of  manufacture  to  enable 
them  all  to  secure  the  conditions  most 
favourable  for  labour,  and  the  redress  of  any 
oftheirgrievances.— Trades-unionism, 
n.  The  principles  or  practices  of  trades- 
unions.—  Trades-unionist,  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  trades-union;  one  who  favours  the 
system  of  trades-unions.— Trade-wind, 
n.  One  of  those  constant  winds  which 
occur  in  all  open  seas  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  30° 
north  and  south  of  it,  blowing  always  or 
for  half  the  year  in  the  same  direction.— 
Trading,  tra'ding,  a.  Carrying  on  com- 
merce; engaged  in  trade;  venal. 

Tradition,  tra-dish'on,  n.  [Fr.  tradition, 
from  L.  traditio,  a  handing  over,  from 
trado,  to  deliver — trans,  over,  and  do,  to 
give.    Treason  is  a  doublet  of  this  word.] 
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The  handing  down  of  opinions,  doctrines, 
practices,  rites,  and  customs  from  father 
to  BOD,  or  bom  ancestors   to  posterity  by 

oral  communication;  that  which  is  handed 
down  bom  age  to  ago  by  oral  communica- 
tion; a  doctrine  or  statement,  of  facts  so 
handed  down.— Traditional,  tra-dish'ou- 
al,  «.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tra- 
dition; communicated  from  ancestors  to 
descendants  by  word  only;  transmitted 
from  age  to  ago  without  writing.— Tradi- 
tionalism, tra-dish'ou-al-izm,  u.  Ad- 
herence to  or  importance  placed  on  tradi- 
tion.— Trad  111  onal  1st,  tra-dish'on-al-ist, 
n.  One  who  holds  to  tradition  or  tradition- 
alism.—Traditionally,  tra-dish'on-al-li, 
adv.  By  tradition;  by  oral  transmission. — 
Traditlonarlly,  tra-dish'on-a-ri-li,  adv. 
In  a  traditionary  manner;  by  tradition. — 
Traditionary,  tra-dish'on-u-ri,  a.  Tra- 
ditional.— Tradltlonist,  tra-dish'on-ist, 
n.  One  who  adheres  to  tradition. — Tradl- 
tlvc.t  trad'i-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  based 
on  tradition;  traditional. 

Traduce,  tra-dus',  v.t.— traduced,  traduc- 
ing. [L.  traduco,  traducere,  to  lead  along, 
exhibit,  disgrace,  defame — trans,  over,  and 
duco,  to  lead.  Duke.]  To  misrepresent 
wilfully;  to  defame;  to  calumniate;  to 
vilify.— Traducement,  tra-dus'ment,  n. 
The  act  of  traducing ;  misrepresentation ; 
calumny. — Traducer,  tra-du'ser,  n.  One 
that  traduces;  a  slanderer;  a  calumniator. — 
Traduclanism,  tra-du'si-an-izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  children  as  well  as 
their  bodies  are  begotten  from  their  parents. 
— Traducifole,  tra-du'si-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  traduced. 

Traffic,  traf' ik,  n.  [Fr.  trafic,  It.  traffico, 
Sp.  trafico,  trafago,  traffic;  origin  doubt- 
ful.] An  interchange  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise between  countries,  communities, 
or  individuals;  trade;  commerce;  goods  or 
persons  passing  along  a  road,  railway, 
canal,  steamboat  route,  &c,  viewed  col- 
lectively ;  dealings ;  intercourse.  —  v.i.  — 
trafficked,  trafficking.  [Fr.  trafiquer,  Sp. 
traficar  or  traf  agar.]  To  trade;  to  buy  and 
sell  wares;  to  carry  on  commerce;  to  have 
business  or  dealings;  to  deal;  to  trade 
meanly  or  mercenarily. — Trafficker,  traf- 
ik-er,  n.  One  who  traffics;  a  trader;  a 
merchant.  —  Trafficless,  traf'ik-les,  a. 
Destitute  of  traffic— Traffic-manager, 
n.  The  manager  of  the  traffic  on  a  railway, 
canal,  and  the  like.— Traffic-return,  n. 
A  periodical  statement  of  traffic  on  a  rail- 
way, canal,  &c. 

Tragacanth,  trag'a-kanth,  n.  [L.  traga- 
cantha,  tragacanthum,  from  Gr.  tragakan- 
tha  —  tragos,  a  goat,  and  akantha,  a  thorn.] 
Goat's-thorn,  a  leguminous  plant  yielding 
a  gummy  juice  used  in  confectionery;  a 
variety  of  gum  familiarly  termed  gum- 
dragon  or  gum-tragacanth,  used  as  a  de- 
mulcent in  coughs  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tragedy,  traj'e-di,  n.  [L.  tragazdia,  from 
Gr.  trago(i)dia,  tragedy — tragos,  a  he-goat, 
and  ode,  6(i)de,  a  song,  from  aeido,  to  sing; 
because,  it  is  said,  a  goat  was  the  prize  of 
the  early  tragic  choirs  in  Athens.]  A  dra- 
matic poem  representing  an  important 
event  or  a  series  of  events  in  the  life  of 
some  person  or  persons,  in  which  the  diction 
is  elevated  and  the  catastrophe  melancholy; 
that  kind  of  drama  in  which  some  fatal 
or  mournful  event  is  the  main  theme;  a 
fatal  and  mournful  event;  any  event  in 
which  human  lives  are  sacrificed;  a  mur- 
derous deed.— Tragedian,  tra-je'di-an,  n. 
[L.  tragaidus.]  A  writer  of  tragedy ;  an 
actor  of  tragedy.— Tragedienne,  tra-je'- 
di-en,  n.  [Fr.  tragedienne.]  A  female  actor 
of  tragedy ;  a  tragic  actress.  —  Tragic, 
Tragical,  traj'ik,  traj'i-kal,  a.  [L.  tragi- 
cus.]  Pertaining  to  .tragedy;  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  tragedy  (in  this  sense  Tragic 
is  now  the  more  common  form);  connected 
with  or  characterized  by  bloodshed  or  loss 
of  life;  murderous;  dreadful;  calamitous. — 
Tragically,  traj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  tragic 
or  tragical  manner.— Tragicalness,  traj'- 
i-kal-nes,  n.—  Tragi-comcdy,  n.  A  kind 
of  dramatic  piece  in  which  serious  and 
comic  scenes  are  blended,  and  of  which 
the  event  is  not  unhappy.— Tragi-COinic, 
Tragi-comical,  a.    Pertaining  to  tragi- 
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comedy.-  Tragl-comlcally,  ad».    Id  a 

tragi-comieal  manner. 

Tragopan,  trag'C-pan,  n.  [Gr.  tragos,  a 
goat,  and  fan,  the  deity.]  An  Asiatic  hird 
of  tlie  pheasant  family  with  soft  horn-like 
protuberances  on  the  head. 

Tragus,  trag'us,  n.    [From  fir.  tragot,  % 
goat,  being  sometimes  furnished  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  suggesting  the   beard  of  a  goat.]  ' 
Anat.  a  small  cartilaginous  eminence  at 
the  entrance  of  the  external  ear. 

Trail,  tral,  v.t.  [From  old  traile,  a  sledge, 
from  L.  tragula,  a  sledge,  a  drag-net,  from 
traho,  to  draw.  Track.]  To  draw  behind 
or  along  the  ground;  to  drag. — v.i.  To  sweep 
over  a  surface  by  being  pulled  or  dragged;  to 
grow  with  long  slender  and  creeping  shoots  , 
or  stems,  as  a  plant. — To  trail  armi,  to 
carry  the  rifle  horizontally  at  the  full  extent 
of  the  right  arm. — n.  A  track  followed  by  a 
hunter;  anything  drawn  to  length  (a  trail 
of  smoke);  the  end  of  the  stock  of  a  gun- 
carriage  which  rests  upon  the  ground  when 
a  gun  is  in  position  for  firing. — Trail- 
board,  n.  A  carved  or  ornamented  board 
on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  a  vessel.— 
Trailer,  tral'er,  n.  One  who  trails;  a 
plant  which  cannot  grow  upward  without  ' 
support ;  a  carriage  dragged  by  a  motor 
vehicle  or  cycle.— Trailing-edge,  n.  In 
an  aeroplane,  the  rear  edge  of  the  wing.— 
Trail-net,  n.  A  net  trailed  behind  a 
boat;  a  drag-net. 

Trail,  tral,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  entrails.]  Cook- 
ery,  intestines  of  certain  birds  and  fishes, 
which  are  sent  to  the  table  without  being 
extracted. 

Train,  tran,  v.t.  [Fr.  trainer,  O.Fr.  trainer, 
trahiner,  to  draw,  from  L.L.  trahinare, 
from  L.  trahere,  to  draw.  Trace.]  To 
draw  along! ;  to  trailj ;  to  draw  by  artifice ; 
to  entice;  to  educate;  to  rear  and  instruct: 
often  followed  by  up;  to  form  to  any  practice 
by  exercise;  to  drill;  to  discipline;  to  break;, 
to  tame  and  reduce  to  docility;  to  teach  to 
perform  certain  actions  (to  train  dogs) ;  to  1 
subject  to  proper  regimen  and  exercise 
for  the  performance  of  some  special  exer- 1 
tion  or  feat  (to  train  horses  for  the  Derby); 
gardening,  to  form  to  a  desired  shape  by 
growth  and  pruning,  &c. — v.i.  To  undergo 
some  special  drill  or  discipline;  to  subject 
one's  self  to  a  special  course  of  exercise 
and  regimen  for  an  athletic  or  other  feat. 
— n.  That  which  is  drawn  along  behind ; 
that  part  of  a  gown  or  robe  which  trails 
behind  the  wearer;  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
meteor,  &c;  the  tail  of  a  bird;  the  after 
part  of  a  gun-carriage;  a  succession  of  con- 
nected things;  a  series;  way  or  course  of: 
procedure;  regular  method;  course;  a  num- 
ber or  body  of  followers  or  attendants;  a 
retinue;  a  procession;  a^ connected  line  of 
carriages  on  a  railway,  together  with  the 
engine;  a  line  of  combustible  material  to 
lead  fire  to  a  charge  or  mine;  a  set  of 
wheels,  or  wheels  and  pinions,  as  in  a< 
watch. — Train  of  artillery,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pieces,  with  attendants,  carriages,  &c, 
organized  for  a  given  duty.— Trainable, 
tra'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  trained.— 
Train-band,  n.  A  band  or  company  of 
militia.— Train-bearer,  n.  One  whoholds 
up  a  person's  train  or  long  state  robe.— 
Trained,  trand,  p.  and  a.  Formed  by  train- 
ing; exercised;  educated;  instructed;  skilled 

'  by  practice.— Trainer,  tra'ner,  n.  One  who 
trains;  one  who  prepares  men,  horses,  &c, 
for  the  performance  of  certain  feats,  as  an 
oarsman  for  a  boat-race,  or  a  horse  for 
racing. —Training,  tra'ning,  p.  and  a. 
Teaching  and  forming  by  practice.— Train-, 
ing  college,  a  normal  school.— n.  The  act  of 
one  who  trains;  the  process  of  educating; 
education;  drill;  course  of  exercise  and 
regimen. —  Training -Skip,  n.  A  ship 
equipped  with  instructors,  officers,  &c,  to 
train  lads  for  the  sea. 

Train-oil,  tran,  n.  [D.  and  L.G.  traan, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  tran,  G.  thran,  train-oil; 
comp.  D.  traan,  G.  Ihrdne,  a  tear,  a  drop.] 
The  oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fat 
of  whales. 

Traipse,  traps,  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr. 
trespasser,  to  pass  across.  Trape.]  To  walk 
sluttishly  or  carelessly;  to  trape. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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I'rnll.  trftt  or  t » ft.  11.    I  Fr.,  a  trait,  a  stroke, 
I,.  tract  us,  a  drawing.     Tkact.J     A 
^^H|;  a  touch;  a  distinguishing  or  peculiar 
feature;  a  peculiarity. 

rrnllor.    trft'ter,  u.     [O.Fr.    traitor   (Fr. 
I,  from  L.  tradiior.  from  trade,  to 
r  up  (whence  tradition)-  trans,  over, 
urn!  da,  datum,  to  give.  |    Ono  who  violate  ■ 
bl§ allegiance  ami  betrays  his  country;  one 
fUilty  of   treason;  one  who,  in  breach  of 
mist,  plays  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy; 
MM  guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery,    a.  Trai- 
Trallorism.    tnVtcr-izm,    11. 
i-hery.  -     Traitorous,   tra'tcr-us,  <i. 
.:  the  traitor;  treacherous;  perfidious; 
sing    in  or   partaking  of   treason. — 
traitorously,   tra'ter-us-li,  adv.     In  a 
irons  manner.  — Trnltorousness, 
r-us-nes,  n.    Treachery.-  Trail ress, 
es,  11.  A  female  traitor;  a  woman  who 
-  her  country  or  her  trust. 
rrajeel,  tra-jekt',  v.t.    [L.  trajicio,  trajec- 
■  rans,  across,  over,  andjacto,  to  throw. 
.Tki]    To  throw,  cast,  or  make  to  pass 
through.  —  Trajcet  Ion,   tra-jek'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  trajecting.—  Trajectory,  tra- 
jek'to-ri,  n.    The  path  described  by  a  body, 
such  as  a  planet,   comet,   projectile,  &c, 
under  the  action  of  given  forces. 
ra lalil Ions,  tral-a-tish'us,  a.    [L.  trala- 
-,  translatitious.    Translate.]    Meta- 
phorical; not  literal. —  Tralatttiously, 
tral-a-tish'us-li,  adv.    Metaphorically. 

'ram,  tram,  n.  [Same  as  Sc.  tram,  the 
of  a  cart,  Sw.  trom,  trum,  G.  tram, 
a  beam.]  One  of  the  rails  or  tracks  of  a 
way;  a  sort  of  four-wheeled  wagon 
running  on  a  tramway  used  in  coal-mines. 
—Tram-road,  n.  A  road  in  which  the 
track  for  the  wheels  is  made  of  pieces  of 
ivood,  flat  stones,  or  plates  of  iron,  while 
the  horse  track  between  is  left  sufficiently 
-ough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses.— Tram- 
way, tram'wa,  n.  A  tram-road;  a  railway 
lid  along  a  road  or  the  street  of  a  town, 
m  which  cars  for  passengers  or  for  goods 
ire  drawn  by  horses,  or  by  some  mechani- 
•al  power.  —  Tramway  car,  a  passenger 
'arriage  on  a  street  tramway. 
'ram,  tram,  n.  [It.  trama,  from  L.  trama, 
■veft.J  A  kind  of  doubled  silk  thread,  in 
vhich  two  or  more  strands  are  twisted 
ogether. 

rammel,  tram'el,  n.  [Fr.  tramail,  trtmail, 
1  net,  from  L.L.  tramaculum,  tremaculum, 
1  kind  of  fishing-net,  from  L.  tres,  three, 
.nd  macula,  a  mesh.]  A  kind  of  net  for 
atching  birds  or  fishes;  a  kind  of  shackles 
or  regulating  the  motions  of  a  horse  and 
naking  him  amble;  whatever  hinders  ac- 
ivity,  freedom,  or  progress;  an  instrument 
.or  drawing  ovals,  used  by  joiners  and  other 
rtificers ;  a  beam-compass.  —  v.t.  —  tram- 
■lelled,  trammelling.  To  confine;  to  hamper; 
0  shackle.— Tramiueller,  tram'el-er,  n. 
)ne  who  or  that  which  trammels. — Tram- 
uelled,  tram'eld,  p.  and  a.  Hampered; 
onfined;  shackled. 

ramontane,  tra-mon'tan,  a.  [It.  tra- 
xontano,  from  L.  transmontanus —  trans, 
•eyond,  and  mons,  mountain.]  Lying  or 
eing  beyond  the  mountains,  originally 
pplied  by  the  Italians  to  those  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  Alps;  hence,  foreign; 
•arbarous. 

ramp,  tramp,  v.t.  [Same as L.G.  trampen, 
)an.  trampe,  Sw.  trampa,  to  tramp;  nasa- 
.zed  forms  corresponding  to  D.  and  G. 
rappm,  to  tread;  akin  trap,  trip.]  To 
read  under  foot;  to  trample;  to  travel 
ver  on  foot  (to  tramp  a  country). — v.i.  To 
ravel  on  foot. — n.  The  sound  made  by  the 
set  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  in 
alking  or  marching;  an  excursion  on 
Dot;  a  vagrant;  a  stroller.— Tramper, 
-am'per,  n.  One  who  tramps. —Trample, 
ram'pl,  v.t.— trampled,  trampling.  [A  freq. 
rom  tramp;  like  D.  trampelen,  G.  trampeln, 
>  trample.]  To  tread  under  foot;  to  tread 
own ;  to  prostrate  by  treading;  to  crush 
ith  the  feet;  to  treat  with  pride,  con- 
?mpt,  and  insult. — v.i.  To  tread  in  con- 
>nipt;  to  tread  with  force;  to  stamp. — 
'rampler,  tram'pl-er,  n.  One  that  tram- 
les.— Tranip-pick,  n.  A  kind  of  pick 
r  lever  of  iron  which  the  foot  helps  to 


drive  into  the  ground  by  ineaiiH  of  a  rest 
Bled  on  a,  used  for  turning  op  veiy  hard 

MlllM. 

Trance,  trans,  ti.  [Fr.  transr,  from  I,,  tran- 
sit us,  ■  paangi .  1 1  "in  trotu,  acroae,  beyond, 

and    tO,    iliim,    to   go;    so  that  trance   and 

transit  arc  doublets.)     An  ccM.nsy;  I 

in   which   tho   soul   seems   tO   have   panned 

out  of  the  body,  or  to  be  rapt  into  v 

n  state  of  Ineenalblllty  to  the  thingalof 

this  wori<i;  a  state  of  perplexity  "i"  bewil- 
derment; mcd.  same  a«  Catalepsy. — v.t. — 
tranced,  trancing.  To  entrance;  tO  plaee 
in  or  as  in  a  trance;  to  charm;  to  enchant. 

— Trancedly,  tran'sed  li.  adv.  In  an  ab- 
sorbed 01  tranot  like  manner;  like  one  in 
a  trance. 

Traiuillll,  tran'kwil,  S,  [Fr.  tram/nille, 
from  L.  tra  mi  a  ill  us,  quiet,  calm.]  Quiet; 
oalm;  undisturbed;  peaceful:  not  agitated. 
—Tranquil Illy,  tran-kwil'i-ti,  n.  [L. 
traiHjiiillttas.  |  The  state  of  being  tranquil; 
quietness;  calmness;  freedom  from  agita- 
tion.— Tranquillize,  tran'kwil-Iz,  v.t.— 
tranQUilliMed,  tranquillizing.  To  render 
tranquil;  to  allay  when  agitated;  to  com- 
pose; to  make  calm  and  peaceful. — Tran- 
quillizer, tran'kwil-I-zer,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  tranquillizes.— Tranquilly, 

Itran'kwil-li,  adv.  In  a  tranquil  manner; 
quietly;  peacefully.  —  Tranquilness, 
tran'kwil-nes,  n.    Tranquillity. 

Transact,  tran-sakt',  v.t.  [L.  transigo, 
transaction  —  trans,  across,  through,  and 
ago,  to  lead,  act.]  To  carry  through,  per- 
form, or  conduct  (business  affairs,  &c);  to 
do;  to  perform;  to  manage;  to  complete; 
to  carry  through.  — Transaction,  tran- 
sak'shon,  n.  The  doing  or  performing  of 
any  business;  some  piece  of  business;  a 
proceeding;  an  affair;  pi.  reports  contain- 
ing papers  or  abstracts  of  papers,  speeches, 
discussions,  &c,  read  or  delivered  at  the 
meetings  of  certain  learned  societies.  — 
Transactor,  tran-sak'ter,  n.  One  who 
transacts. 

Transalpine,  tran-sal'pln,  a.  [L.  transal- 
pine, from  trans,  beyond,  and  .Alpinus, 
pertaining  to  the  Alps.]  Lying  or  being 
beyond  the  Alps :  generally  used  in  regard 
to  Rome;  opposed  to  Cisalpine. 

Transatlantic,  trans-at-lan'tik,  a.  [L. 
trans,  beyond,  and  Atlantic]  Lying  or 
being  beyond  the  Atlantic;  crossing  the 
Atlantic  (a  transatlantic  line  of  steamers). 

Transccnd,'tran-send',  v.t.  [L.  transcendo 
—trans,  beyond,  and  scando,  to  climb  (as  in 
ascend,  descend,  &c).  Scan.]  To  rise  above 
or  beyond;  to  be  or  go  beyond  the  grasp  or 
comprehension  of;  to  surpass,  outgo,  excel, 
exceed.— Transcendence,  Transcen- 
dency, tran-sen'dens,  tran-sen'den-si,  n. 
Superior  excellence ;  supereminence.  — 
Transcendent,  tran-sen'dent,  a.  Supe- 
rior or  supreme  in  excellence;  surpassing 
others ;  going  beyond  or  transcendin  g  human 
experience.  —  Transcendental,  tran- 
sen-den'tal,  a.  Transcendent;  transcending 
the  sphere  of  that  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  by  experience;  abstrusely  specula- 
tive; beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary,  every- 
day, or  common  thought  and  experience; 
math,  applied  to  what  cannot  be  represented 
by  an  algebraical  expression  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  with  numeral  and  deter- 
minate indexes.  —  Transcendental- 
ism, tran-sen-den'tal-izm,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  transcendental;  a  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  claims  to  have  a  true  knowledge 
of  all  things  material  and  immaterial, 
human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the  mind  is 
capable  of  knowing  them;  sometimes  used 
for  that  which  is  vague  and  illusive  in 
philosophy. — Transcen  d  en  tal  i  s  t,  tran- 
sen-den'tal-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in 
transcendentalism.  —  Transcendental- 
ly,  tran-sen-den'tal-li,  adv.  In  a  transcen- 
dental manner.  —  Transcendently, 
tran-sen'dent-li,  adv.  Supereminently;  by 
way  of  eminence.— Transcendentness, 
tran-sen'dent-nes,  n. 

Transcribe,  tran-skrlb',  v.t— transcribed, 
transcribing.  [L.  transcribo — trans,  over, 
and  scribo,  to  write.  Scribe.]  To  write 
over  again  or  in  the  same  words;  to  copy. 
—  Transcriber,  tran-skrl'ber,  n.     One 


who   transcribes;    ;i   ooplei   o)    1    1  .  . 
Tranacript,   trau'skript,  n.     |i.    tram 
•oripfum,   Iimiii   tran$criptu§,  pp    of  inn, 
I     A  v.nt  in-  in.el.    from  and  n< 

inn  to  an  original .  a  copj .  an  In 
Tranacript  Ion,  tran  akrlp'abon,  n 

aot  "i  transcribing  •.!  1  opj ;,,- 

transci  Ipt     ;         ii,,   .11  iuii^,  in>  Qt 
position  for  some  null  hum  . 

than  thai  1  1  a  inch  ii  was  originallj 
Tranacrlptlve,  tran  ■krlp'l 
Having  the  character  ol   .1  tram  1  ripl 
TranscrlptlTely,  tran  1  Icrir/tii  h, 

liy  transcription;  as  a  1 
iraiiH4-l4iii«  iif:iil(.n 

ta'.sh,,ii,    „.      [PreflX    trans,    and    $UmtnL] 

The  ohange  ol  thi   elements  <>f  one  body 

iuto  those  of  another;  transubetantiatton. 

Transei>t,  tran'aept,  a,    PL  trans,  across, 

and  stfitnm,  an  inclomire.  |  A  roh  t  hat  por- 
tion of  a  church  built  in  the  form  <>t  1 
cross,  which  is  between  the  nave  and 
and  projects  externally  on  each  side  so  as 
to  form  the  short  arms  of  the  cross. 
Transfer,  trans-fer',  v.t.  —  transferred, 
trans/erring.     [L.    transfero—  trans,    and 

{'ero,  to  carry  (as  in  defer,  confer,  &c),  fero 
leing  cognate  with  E.  to  bear.  It  h  1 1 1  1  ) 
To  convey  froui  one  place  or  person  to  an- 
other; to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person;  to  make  over  the  posses 
sion  or  control  of;  to  convey,  as  a  right, 
from  one  person  to  another;  lithography, 
to  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a  prepared 
stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper  and 
ink.— n.  (trans'fer).  The  act  of  transferring; 
that  which  is  transferred ;  lithography,  a 
picture'drawn  or  printed»with  a  special  ink 
on  specially  prepared  paper,  and  trans- 
ferred^ the  surface  of  a'stone  to  be  printed 
from.— Transferability,  TranslVrr- 
Utility,  trans-fer/a-bil"i-ti,  trans-fer'i-bil"- 
i-ti,  n.  Quality  of  being  transferable.  — 
Transferable,  Transferable,  trans- 
fer'a-bl  or  trans'fer-a-bl,  trans-fer'i-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  transferred;  capable  of 
being  legitimately  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  another.— Transfer-book,  a.  A 
register  of  the  transfer,  of  property,  stock, 
or  shares  from  one  party  to  another.  — 
Transferee,  trans-fer-e',  n.  The  person 
to.whom  a  transfer  is  made. — Transfer- 
ence, trans'fer-ens,  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
ferring; the  act  of  conveying  from  one  place, 
person,  or  thing  to  another;  the  passage  of 
anything  from  one  place  to  another.  — 
Transfer -paper,  n.  Prepared  paper 
used  in  lithography  or  copying-presses  for 
transferring  impressions.— Transferrer, 
trans-fer'er,  n.  One  who  transfers. 
Transfigure,  trans-fig'ur,  v.t. —  trans- 
figured, transfiguring.  [Fr.  transfigurer, 
from  L.  transfiguro— trans,  over,  andfigura, 
figure.  Figure.]  To  change  the  outward 
form  or  appearance  of;  to  transform  in  ap- 
pearance; to  give  an  elevated  or  glorified 
appearance  to;  to  elevate  and  glorify;  to 
idealize.— Trjinsfigurat ion,  trans-fig'Q- 
ra"shon,  n.  A  change  of  form  or  figure; 
the  supernatural  change  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount; 
an  ecclesiastical  feast  held  on  6th  August 
in  commemoration  of  this. 
Transfix,  trans-fiks',  v.t.  [L.  transfigo, 
transfixum  —  trans,  through,  and  figo,  to 
fix.  Fix.]  To  pierce  through  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon.— Transfixed,  a.  Her. 
when  an  animal  is  transfixed,  the  weapon 
is  shown  right  through  it,  with  the  head  or 
point  protruding  from  the  opposite  side, 
otherwise  it  is  only  pierced.  —  Trans- 
fixion, trans-fik'shon,  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
fixing. 

Transiluent,  trans'flu-eut,  a.  [L.  trans, 
through,  and  fluens,  fiuentis,  ppr.  of  fiuo, 
to  flow.  Fluent.]  Flowing  or  running 
across  or  through. 

Transform,  trans-form',  v.t.  [Fr.  trans- 
former, from  L.  transformare — trans,  across, 
and  forma,  form.]  To  change  the  form  of; 
to  give  a  new  form  to ;  to  metamorphose ; 
to  change  into  another  substance;  to  trans- 
mute; to  change  the  character  or  disposi- 
tion of. — v.i.j  To  be  changed  in  form;  to 
be  metamorphosed.— Transformable, 
trans-f  or'ma-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  trans- 


ch,  ch&in;     ch,Sc.loch;     g,  go;     j.iob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinfir;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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formed.  -  Transformation,  trans-for- 
mft'ahon,  n.     The  act  or  operation  of  trans 

forming;  the  statu  of  being  transformed; 
an  enure  change  In  form,  appearance, 
nature,  disposition,  &c;  a  metamorphosis; 

false  liair  worn  D5  women  on  the  top  ami 
front  of  the  heiui.—Transforination  seine, 
a  gorgeous  scene  at  the  end  of  the  burlesque 
of  apantomime,  in  whiohtheohief  characters 
are  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  those 
that  take  part  in  the  immediately  following 
harlequinade.— Transformative,  trans- 
for'ma-tiv,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency 
to  transform.— Transformer,  trans-for'- 
mer,  n.  Elect,  an  appliance  for  altering 
pressure  in  alternating  current  circuits. 
Transfuse,  trans-fuz',  v.t.  —  transfused, 
transfusing.  [Fr.  transfuser,  from  L.  trans- 
fundo,  trahsfusum—  trans,  over,  and  fundo, 
fusum,  to  pour.  Fuse.]  To  transfer  by 
pouring;  to  cause  to  be  instilled  or  im- 
bibed; to  instil;  sura,  to  transfer  (blood 
from  the  veins  or  arteries  of  one  animal 
to  those  of  another.  —  Transfuslble, 
trans-fu'zi-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
fused.—Transfusion,  trans-fu'zhon,  n. 
The  act  of  transfusing;  surg.  the  transmis- 
sion of  blood  from  the  veins  of  one  creature 
to  those  of  another,  as  from  those  of  a  man 
or  one  of  the  lower  animals  into  a  man, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  vigour.— TrailS- 
fusive,  trans-fu'ziv,  a.  Tending  or  having 
power  to  transfuse. 

Transgangetlc,  trans-gan-jet'ik,  a.  [Pre- 
fix trans,  across,  and  Ganges.]    On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Ganges;  pertaining  to 
countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Transgress,  trans-gres',  v.t.    [Fr.  trans- 
gresser,  from  L.  transgredior,  transgressus 
—  trans,    across,    and    gradior,    to    pass. 
Grade.]    To  overpass,  as  some  law  or  rule 
prescribed;  to  break  or  violate;  to  infringe. 
— v.i.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law;  to  sin.— 
Transgressible,  trans-gres'i-bl,  a.  Lia- 
ble to  or  capable  of  being  transgressed.— 
Transgression,  trans-gresh'on,  n.    The 
act  of  transgressing;  the  breaking  or  vio- 
lation of  any  law;  a  trespass;  an  offence. 
— Transgressional,  trans-gresh'on-al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  transgression.— Transgres- 
sor, trans-gres'er,  n.  One  who  transgresses; 
an  offender;  an  evil-doer. 
Tranship,  tran-ship',    v.t. —  transhipped, 
transhipping.    To  convey  or  transfer  from 
one  ship  to  another.— Transhipment, 
tran-ship'ment,  n .    The  act  of  transhipping. 
Transient,  tran'si-ent  or  tran'shi-ent,  a. 
[L.  transiens,  ppr.  of  transeo,  to  pass  away 
—trans,  across,  and  eo,  to  go.    Akin  tran- 
sition, transit,  trance.  Itinerant.]  Passing 
quickly  away;  of  short  duration;  not  per- 
manent,  lasting,  or  durable;  momentary; 
passing.    .*.  Transient  implies  shortness  of 
duration;  transitory,  uncertainty  of  dura- 
tion; while  fleeting  refers  to  something  in 
the  act  of  passing  away.— Transiently, 
tran'si-ent-li,  adv.    In  a  transient  manner. 
—Transience,  Transiency,  Transi- 
entness,  tran'si-ens,  tran'si-en-si,  tran'si- 
ent-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transient;  evanescence;  fugitiveness. 
Transit,  tran'sit,  n.  [L.  transitus,  apassing 
across,  from  transeo,  transitum,  to  go  over. 
Trance  is  a  doublet  of  this  word.    Tran- 
sient.]   The  act  of  passing;  a  passing  over 
or  through;  the  process  of  conveying;  pas- 
sage;   conveyance    (the   transit   of   goods 
through  a  country);  astron.  the  passage  of 
a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  any 
place;  the  passage  of  one  heavenly  body 
over  the  disc  of  a  larger  one,  as  of  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc; 
the  transits  of  the  latter  being  of  great 
importance  as  affording  the  best  known 
means  of  determining  the  sun's  parallax, 
and  consequently  the  dimensions  of  the  pla- 
netary system.— Transit-instrument, 
n.   An  important  astronomical  instrument, 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  so 
fixed   as    to   move    in    the   plane   of    the 
meridian,  the  principal  use  of  it  being  to 
determine  the  exact  moment  when  a  celes- 
tial body  passes  the  meridian  of  the  place 
of  observation.— Transition,  tran-sizh'- 
on  or  tran-zish'on,  n.    [L.  transitio.]    Pas- 
sage from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 


change  or  process  of  change;  mus.  a  change 
in  the  course  of  a  composition  from  one. 

key  to  another,  or  the  passage  from  one 
major  scale  to  another  more  or  less  relatt  d 
—Transition  rocks,  gioi.  a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  lowest  uncrystalline  stratified 
rocks,  as  marking  the  transition  from  the 
non-fosailiferous  to  the  fossiliferous  peri- 
i. is  I  iansllloii.il,  Traiisitlonary, 
tran-sizh'on-al,  tran-sizh'on-a-ri,  a.  Con- 
taining or  involving  transition.— Transi- 
tive, tran'si-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
passing  or  making  transition;  grain,  taking 
an  object  after  it;  denoting  action  passing 
to  an  object  that  is  expressed  (a  transitive 
verb).  — n.  A  transitive  verb. —Transi- 
tively, tran'si-tiv-li,  adv.  In  a  transitive 
manner.  —  Transitiveness,  tran'si-tiv- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  transitive.— Tran- 
sitorily, tran'si-to-ri-li,  adv.  In  a  transi- 
tory manner;  with  short  continuance.  — 
Transltoriness,  tran'si-to-ri-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  transitory.— Transitory, 
tran'si-to-ri,  a.  [L.  transitorius,  from  tran- 
seo.] Passing  away  without  continuance; 
unstable  and  fleeting;  short  and  uncertain. 
.-.  Syn.  under  Transient.  —  Transit- 
trade,  n.  The  trade  arising  from  the 
passage  of  goods  through  one  country  to 
another. 

Translate,  trans-lat',  v.t.  —  translated, 
translating.  [O.Fr.  translater,  from  L. 
translatus— trans,  across,  and  latus,  borne 
or  carried,  for  tlatus,  from  root  seen  also  in 
tolerate.]  To  remove  from  one  place  to 
anothert;  to  take  up  to  heaven  without 
dying  (N.T.);  to  transfer  from  one  office  or 
charge  to  another;  to  remove  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another;  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  to  transfer  a  minister  from  one 
parish  to  another;  to  transform  {Shak.U; 
to  render  into  another  language;  to  inter- 
pret; to  explain  by  using  other  words;  to 
express  in  other  terms.— v.i  To  be  engaged 
in  or  practise  translation.— Translata- 
ble, trans-la'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
translated— Translation,  trans-la'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  translating;  a  removal  or 
motion  from  one  place  to  another;  the  re- 
moval of  a  person  from  one  office  to  another; 
especially  the  removal  of  a  bishop  from  one 
see  to  another;  also  applied  to  the  removal 
of  the  relics  of  a  saint  from  one  place 
to  another;  the  removal  of  a  person  to 
heaven  without  subjecting  him  to  death; 
the  act  of  turning  into  another  language; 
that  which  is  produced  by  turning  into 
another  language;  a  version.— Transla- 
tion, trans-la'shon,  n.  [L.  translatus, 
carried  across.]  That  form  of  motion  in 
which  all  the  particles  of  a  body  move 
parallel  to  a  fixed  line  with  the  same  velo- 
city. Comp.  Rotation  and  Revolution. 
—Translator,  trans-la'ter,  n.  One  who 
translates. 

Transliterate,  trans-lit'er-at,  v.t.— trans- 
literated, transliterating.  [L.  trans,  across, 
over,  and  liter  a,  a  letter.  Letter.]  To  ex- 
press or  write  in  the  alphabetic  characters 
of  another  language;  to  spell  in  different 
characters  intended  to  express  the  same 
sound.  —  Transliteration,  trans-lit'er- 
a"shon,  n.  The  act  of  transliterating;  a 
rendering  in  equivalent  alphabetic  char- 
acters. 

Translucent,  trans-lu'sent,  a.  [L.  trans- 
lucens,  translucentis— trans,  through,  and 
luceo,  to  shine.  Lucid.]  Transmitting 
rays  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to  render  the 
form  or  colour  of  objects  beyond  distinctly 
visible ;  transparent.  —  Translucence, 
Translucency,  trans-lu'sens,  trans-lu'- 
sen-si,  n.  The  state  of  being  translucent; 
tranparency.— Translucently,  trans-lu'- 
sent-li,  adv.  In  a  translucent  manner.— 
Translucid,  trans-lu'sid,  a.  [L.  trans- 
lucidus.]    Transparent;  clear;  translucent. 

Translnnar,  Translnnary.  trans-lQ'- 
ner,  trans'lu-na-ri,  a.  [L.  trans,  beyond, 
and  luna,  the  moon.  Lunar.]  Being  be- 
yond the  moon:  opposed  to  sublunary. 

Transmarine,  trans-ma-ren',  a.  [L. 
transmarinus— trans,  across,  and  mare,  the 
sea.  Marine.]  Lying  or  being  beyond 
the  sea. 

Tran smeatct  trans'me-at,  v.t.    [L.  trans- 


utt'a,  trantmeatum    trans,  through,  andm< 
to  pail.]    To  pass  over  or  beyond, 
Transmigrate,  trans'mi-grat,  v.i.-  u 
migrated,  transmigrating.    [L.  U 
trunsmigratum    trans,  across,   and  m<y< 
to  migrate.)    To  migrate;  to  pass  from  0 
country  or  region  to  another;  to  pass  In 
one  animal  body  into  another.— i  ransni 
gratlon,  trans-mi-gra'shon,  n.    Tl 
transmigrating;  tin-  passing  of  a  soul  In' 
another  body  after  death;  meten 
— Transmlgrator,   trans'mi-gri 
One  who  transmigrates.— Transnilgr 
lory,  trans-mi'gra-to-ri,  a.     Passing  frc 
one  place,  body,  or  state  to  another. 
Transmit,   trans-mit',   v.t.  —  transit 
transmitting.     (L.  transmitto,  transmisei 
—  trans,  across,  through,  and  mitto,  to  seif 
Mission.]    To  cause  to  pass  or  be  convey 
from  one  point  to  another;  tocommunici 
by  sending;    to  send  from  one  person 
place  to  another;  to  hand  down;  to  sufl. 
to  pass  through  or  form  a  medium  or  pi 
sage;  to  let  penetrate.  —  Transmit!* 
trans-mit'er,  n.     One  who  or  that  whij 
transmits;   the  sending  or  despatching 
strument  in  telegraphy.  —Trail  sin  I  s> 
billty,  trans-mis'i-bil"i-ti,  n.    The  qual 
of  beingtransmissible.— Transmisslbl 
Transmlttible,  trans  -mis  'i-bl,  tra' 
mit'i-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being  transmits' 
—Transmission,  trans-mish'on,  n.    | 
transmissio.]    The  act  of  transmitting, 
the  state  of  being  transmitted;  transf', 
ence;  a  passing  through,  as  of  light  throw 
glass    or    other    transparent    body;    a> 
Transmittal,  Transmittance,  trai 
mit'al,  trans-mit'ans.  —  Transmlsslv 
trans-mis'iv,  a.     Transmitted;  derived 
transmission. 

Transmogrify,  trans -mog'ri-fi,  «.<! 
transmogrified,  transmogrifying.  [Afar 
ful  formation  from  trans.]  To  transfo' 
into  some  other  person  or  thing;  to  chan 
entirely  the  appearance  of.  {Humorous] 
Transmogrification,  trans-mog'ri- 
ka"shon,  n.  A  transformation.  [Hun>\ 
ous.) 

Transmute,  trans-mut',  v.t.— transmut] 
transmuting.    [L.  transmuto— trans,  acr< 
through,  and  muto,  to  change,  from  sa,i 
root  as  moveo,  to  move.  Move.]  To  chan 
from  one  nature,  form,  or  substance  i>> 
another;  to  change  into  another  thing- 
body;   to  metamorphose;   to  transform 
Transmntability,  Transmutab  • 
ness,  trans-mu'ta-bil"i-ti,  trans-mu'ta  • 
nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  transmutal . 
—  Transmntable,  trans-mu'ta-bl, . 
Capable  of  being  transmuted.  —  Trail 
mutation,  trans-mu-ta'shon,  n.  [L.  trc'- 
mutatio.]    The  act  of  transmuting,  or  st-5 
of  being  transmuted;  change  into  anot  - 
substance,  form,  or  nature;  alchemy,   » 
changing  of  base  metals  into  gold  or  sil\ 
—Transmutation  of  energy,  in  physics,  ) 
theory  that  any  one  of  the  various  fou 
of  energy  may  be  converted  into  one'r 
more  of  the  other  forms  (as  electricity  i  > 
heat).  -  Transmutationist,  trans-i  - 
ta'shon-ist,  n.    One  who  believes  in  trs  - 
mutation. —Transmuter,  trans-mii  , 
n.    One  that  transmutes. 
Transom,  tran'sum,  n.  [Short  for  trans  - 
mer,  transummer,  from  trans,  across,  il 
summer,  a  beam;  or  from  L.  trunstruvi 
transom.]     A   strengthening  beam  aos 
the  stern  of  a  ship;   a  horizontal  baif 
stone  or  timber  across  a  mullioned  wind  ; 
the  cross-bar  separating  a  door  from  } 
fanlight  above  it;  the  piece  of  wood  or  1.1 
joining  the  cheeks  of  gun-carriages. 
Transpadane,  trans'pa-dan,  a.  [L.  mi 
padanus— trans,    across,    and   Padus,    * 
Po.j    Being  beyond  the  river  Po. 
Transparent,  trans-pa'rent,  a.  [Fr.  tr>  - 
parent,  from  L.  trans,  across,  through,  i 
parens,  parentis,  ppr.  of  pareo,  to  apir 
(seen  also  in  apparent,  appear).]    Ha^g 
the  property  of  transmitting  rays  pf  lit 
so    that    bodies    can    be   distinctly  s,a 
through;   pervious   to   light ;  diaphanc  , 
pellucid ;  fig.    such    as  to  be  easily  i  a 
through;  not  sufficient  to  hide  underlvg 
feelings.  —  Transparently,    trans-  - 
rent-li,  adv.     In   a  transparent  mam  , 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abime-the  Fr.  «. 
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cl..ul>       Traiisparriitncsn.  trans-pa'- 

ivnt  nt's,  n.  Transparency.  Trniispn- 
rriitw  trans  pa'ren-si,  n.  The  quality  or 
oondition   ol    behiK   transparent;   pervious 

[o  li^ht  ;  something  transparent  ;  a 
picture    painted    on   transparent  or  semi- 

1 1:1  rent  materials,  to  l>e  viewed  by  light 
Shining  through  it. 

Transpicuous,   trans-pik'Q-us,  a.     [L. 

.  through,  and  specio,  to  see.]  Trans- 
nt;  pervious  to  the  sight. 

Transpierce,  trans-pers',  v.t.  [Prefix 
trans,  and  pierce.]    To  pierce  through. 

Transpire,  trans-plr',  v.t.  —  transpired, 
I  Fr.  tro.nspirer,  from  L.  trans, 
s,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.  Spirit.]  To 
emit  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin; 
to  Bend  off  in  vapour. — v.i.  To  be  emitted 
through  the  excretories  of  the  skin;  to 
exhale;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  perspi- 
r.ition;  to  become  public  gradually;  to 
(•01110  to  light;  to  ooze  out.  (It  is  quite 
wrong  to  use  this  word  in  sense  of  take 
place  or  happen,  as  is  sometimes  done.) — 
Traiisplrablc,  trans-pl'ra-bl, a.  Capable 
of  being  transpired.  —  Transpirat ion, 
t nu is  pl-ra'shon,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
transpiring:  exhalation  of  moisture  through 
the  skin;  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  leaves  of  plants.  —  Transpiratory, 
tnuis-pl'ra-to-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  trans- 
piration; transpiring;  exhaling. 

rra ns plant,  trans-plant',  v.t.  [Prefix 
trans,  and  plant;  Fr.  transplanter.]  To 
remove  and  plant  in  another  place;  to  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another;  to  re- 
move and  settle  or  establish  for  residence 
in  another  place.  —  Transplantation, 
trans-plan-t&'shon,  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
planting; the  shifting  of  a  plant  from  one 
spot  to  another;  surg.  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  human  body  to  supply  a  part 
that  has  been  lost.  —  Transplanter, 
trans  plan'ter,  n.  One  who  or,  that  which 
transplants. 

'ranspontine,  trans-pon'tln.a.  [L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  pons,  pontis,  bridge.]  Situated 
beyond  the  bridge;  across  the  bridge;  sen- 
jational,  melodramatic,  of  the  type  of  plays 
n  London  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames 
ind  London  Bridge. 

Tansport,  trans -port',  v.t.  [Fr.  trans- 
r,  from  L.  transportare— trans,  across, 
ind  porto,  to  carry.  Port  (to  carry).]  To 
jarry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another; 
"-o  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal;  to 
lurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion; 
0  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure;  to 
ibsorb. — n.  (trans'port).  Transportation; 
•aniage;  conveyance;  a  ship  employed  by 
rovemment  for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike 
tores,  &c;  a  vehement  emotion;  passion; 
apture ;  ecstasy.  —  Transportability, 
rans-por'ta-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  capacity  of 
>eing  transported.  —  Transportable, 
rans-por'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
ited ;  subjecting  to  transportation.  — 
1' raasport.il, t  trans-por'tal,  n.  The  act 
,if  transporting;  conveyance.  [Darwin.) — 
transportation,  trans-por-ta'shon,  n. 
i?heact  of  transporting;  a  conveyance  from 
>ne  place  to  another;  carriage;  the  banish- 
og  of  a  person  convicted  of  crime  to  a 
tenal  settlement.— Transported,  trans- 
•or'ted,  a.  Carried  to  ecstasy  or  rapture; 
,avished  with  delight.  —  Transporter, 
rans-nor'ter,  n.  One  who  transports. — 
,[ransporting,'trans-por'ting,  a.  Ravish- 
,ng  with  delight;  ecstatic— Transport- 
'  hip,  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  conveying 
oldiers,  military  stores,  &c. ;  a  transport. 

ranspose,  trans-poz',  v.t.  —  transposed, 
••ansposing.  [Fr.  transposer,  prefix  trans, 
nd  poser,  to  place.  Pose,  Compose.]  To 
hange  the  place  or  order  of  by  putting 
ach  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  cause  to 
hange  places;  alg.  to  bring,  as  any  term  of 
n  equation,  over  from  one  side  to  the  other 
ide:  gram,  to  change  the  natural  order  of 
ords;  mus.  to  change  the  key  of. — Trans- 
•oscr,  trans-po'zer,  n.  One  who  trans- 
;oses.  —  Transposable,  trans-po'za-bl, 
1  '.  Capable  of  being  transposed.— Trans- 
'OSal,  trans-po'zal,  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
osing;  transposition.  — Transposition, 
ans-po-zish'on,  n.    The  act  of  transpos- 


ing or  Mate  <>f  ).« in;.'  transposed;  alp   ,l"' 
bringing  0T61  "t  uu  t •  1  in  "\  .in  equation 

from    006    side   to   the   other    Hide;     i/ul      .1 
Change  Of  thfl  natural  older  of  winds  for 

effect;  hum,  the  change  of  ft  composition 

to  a  key  either  higher  or  lower  than   the 

origins!      Transpositional.    Trans* 
positive,  trftni  po-ftiah'on  ai.  tram 
tiv,  <(.    Pertaining  to  transposition, 

Trans-ship.     Tn ansi  1 1  r. 

Transubstantiate,  tran  sut.  stan'shi-at, 
V.t.  [L,  train,  over,  and  suhstantia,  sub- 
stance ]  To  change  to  another  substance, 
— Traiisiibslanllallon,  tran-sub  itan'- 
shi-a"shon,  n.  Change  of  substance;  theol. 
tin  conversion  of  the  MtottaftM  of  the  bread 
and  wine  in  theeuoharisl  Into  the  substanoe 

of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whilst  the 

accidents  remain  unchanged,  a  belief  held 

liy  Roman  Catholics  and  others.       Trail- 

mi  i>>i  initial  or,    tran-eub-etftn'shi-at-er, 

n.  ( hie  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation. 

Transude,  tran-sQd',  v.i.—  transuded,  tran- 
suding. [L.  trans,  across,  through,  and 
sudo,  to  sweat;  allied  to  E.  sweat.]  To  pass 
or  ooze  through  the  pores  of  a  substance. — 
Transudation,  tran-su-da'shon,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  transuding;  osmose. — 
Transudatory,  tran-su'da-to-ri,  a.  Pass- 
ing by  transudation. 

Trans verberate,  trans-ver'ber-at.r.t.  [L. 
trans,  through,  and  verbero,  to  strike.]  To 
beat  or  strike  through. 

Transverse,  trans-vers'  or  trans'vers,  a. 
[L.  transversus— trans,  across,  and  versus, 
turned.  Verse.]  Lying  or  being  across 
or  in  a  cross  direction;  lying  in  a  direction 
across  other  parts.  —  Transverse  axis  or 
diameter,  in  conic  sections,  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci. — Transverse 
stress,  that  form  of  stress  which  bends  a 
structure  and  tends  to  break  it  in  pieces. 
—  Transverse  vibrations,  vibrations  exe- 
cuted in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
that  in  which  the  undulation  advances,  e.g. 
those  of  light.  —  Transversely,  trans- 
versa, adv.  In  a  transverse  manner;  in 
a  cross  direction.— Transversal,  trans- 
ver'sal,  a.  Transverse;  lying  crosswise. — 
Transversally,  trans-ver'sal-li,  adv.  In 
a  direction  crosswise. 

Trap,  trap,  n.  [A.Sax.  trceppe,  treppe,  a 
trap  —  O.D.  trappe,  O.H.G.  trapo,  a  trap; 
same  root  as  trip,  tramp,  a  trap  often 
catching  when  trod  upon.]  A  contrivance 
that  shuts  suddenly  and  often  with  a 
spring,  used  for  taking  game  and  other 
animals;  any  device  or  contrivance  to  be- 
tray or  catch  unawares;  an  ambush;  a 
game,  and  also  one  of  the  instruments 
used  in  playing  it,  the  others  being  a  small 
bat  and  a  ball;  a  drain-trap;  a  familiar 
name  for  a  carriage,  on  springs,  of  any 
kind.  —  v.t.  —  trapped,  trapping.  To  catch 
in  a  trap;  to  insnare;  to  take  by  strata- 
gem.— v.i.  To  set  traps  for  game. — Trap- 
per, trap'er,  n.  One  who  sets  traps  to 
catch  animals,  usually  for  furs. 

Trap,  trap,  n.  [Dan.  trap,  Sw.  trapp,  G. 
trapp,  the  rock,  from  Dan.  trappe,  Sw. 
trappa,  G.  treppe,  a  stair,  stairs;  akin  to 
trap  above.  The  rock  was  named  from  the 
terraced  or  step-like  arrangement  seen  in 
many  of  these  rocks.]  A  kind  of  movable 
ladder  or  steps;  a  kind  of  ladder  leading 
up  to  a  loft;  geol.  a  name  applied  to  the 
midtifarious  igneous  rocks  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic and  secondary  epochs  that  cannot  be 
classed  as  either  granitic  or  volcanic,  com- 
prising basalt,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  fel- 
stone,  &c.  —  Trappean,  Trappous, 
Trappy,  trap-e'an,  trap'us,  trap'i,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  rock  known  as  trap;  resem- 
bling trap.— Trap-door,  n.  A  door  in  a 
floor  or  roof,  with  which  when  shut  it  is 
flush  or  nearly  so. —Trap-stair,  n.  A 
narrow  stair  or  kind  of  ladder  surmounted 
by  a  trap-door.— Trap-tufa,  Trap-tuff, 
n.  Geol.  a  kind  of  sandstone  composed  of 
fragments  and  earthy  materials  from  trap 
rocks  cemented  together. 

Trap,  trap,  v.t.— trapped,  trapping.  [O.E. 
trappe,  a  horse-cloth;  same  word  as  Sp. 
trapo,  L.L.  trapus,  cloth,  Fr.  drap,  cloth; 
akin  drape.]    To  adorn;  to  dress  with  or- 
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11  1  1  treper.  to  trip  01  skip;  I  >  sod  G 
trappm.  to  tn  ad,  to  tramp;  akin  tramp, 
trip.]    To  walk  oftrelettly  and  iluttlihly( 

to   run  about    1  <  1 1  > ;    to    traipM        I  r;i|>«-» 
traps,  n.    [Traipse.]    A  slattern;  an  Idle 
sluttish    woman       11.     To    gftd    or    tlaunt 
about  in  ft  slatternly  UftClOftl 
Trapr/.llllll,  trap.'/i  mn,  R,  1 1.  ,  from  (Jr. 

trape&Um,  ft  little  table,  dim.  ol  trap 
table,  for  tetrapt  a,  lit.  four-footed  thing  ) 
(iiciii.  ■  plane  figure  oontftlned  by  four 
straight  lines,  two  of  them  parallel; 
ft  Ijone  of  the  wrist,  so  named  from  its 
shape. — Trapr/.alr, trap's  tkt,a  Having 
the  form  of  a  trapezium.  TrapeKCi  tra- 
pez',  7i.  A  trapezium;  aj/mnamcs,  s  sort 
of  swing,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cross- 
bars suspended  by  two  cords  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  on  which  various 
feats  are  performed— Trapr/.l  form ,  tra- 
pe'zi-forui,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  tra- 

Eezium.  —  Traiir/olirdron,  tra  - 1*0  'zo- 
c"dron,  n.  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty- 
four  equal  and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. — 
Trapezoid,  trap'e  zoid,  n.  Ocorn.  a  plane 
four-sided  figure  having  none  of  its  oppo- 
site sides  parallel.— Trapezoidal,  trap  <■- 
zoi'dal,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

Trapping.    Under  Trap,  to  deck. 

Trappist,  trap'ist,  n.  [From  the  abbey  of 
La  Trappe,  in  Normandy,  the  headquarters 
of  the  order.]  A  member  of  a  religious 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  1140,  and  remarkable  for  the 
austere  life  led  by  the  monks. 

Trasb,  trash,  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  tros,  rubbish, 
leaves  and  twigs  picked  up  for  fuel]  Lop- 
pings of  trees;  sugar-canes  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  expressed;  waste  or  worth- 
less matter;  rubbish;  refuse;  dross;  dregs; 
a  worthless  person. — v.t.  To  free  from 
superfluous  twigs  or  branches;  to  lop. — 
Trashily,  trash'i-li,  adv.  In  a  trashy  man- 
ner. —  Trashlness,  trash'i-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  trashy. — Trashy, 
trash'i,  a.  Composed  of  or  resembling 
trash,  rubbish,  or  dross;  waste;  rejected; 
worthless;  useless. 

Trass,  tras,  n.  [Prov.G.  trass,  tarrass,  trass, 
from  Fr.  terrasse,  earthwork,  from  L.  terra, 
earth.  Terrace.]  A  volcanic  production 
consisting  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  found  near 
Coblentz,  and  used  as  a  cement. 

Trauma,  tra/ma.  [Gr.  trauma,  a  wound.] 
A  wound;  mental  instability  due  to  shock. 
—Traumatic,  tr&-mat'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  applied  to  wounds;  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  wounds.— n.  A  medicine  useful  in 
the  cure  of  wounds.— Traumatism,  tra/- 
mat-izm,  n.  Pathol,  the  condition  of  the 
system  occasioned  by  a  grave  wound. 

Travail,  trav'al,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  travailler, 
to  labour,  travail,  labour,  toil;  originally 
an  apparatus  of  bars  to  restrain  a  vicious 
horse,  from  L.  trabs,  a  beam.  (Trave.) 
Travel  is  the  same  word.]  To  toil  J;  to 
suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth.— n.  Severe 
toilj;  parturition;  childbirth. 

Trave,  trav,  n.  [O.Fr.  traf,  tref,  It.  trave, 
a  beam,  from  L.  trabs,  trabis,  a  beam. 
Travail.]  A  cross-beam  X ',  a  wooden 
frame  to  confine  an  unruly  horse  while 
shoeing. 

Travel,  trav'el,  v.i. — travelled,  travelling. 
[A  different  orthography  and  application 
of  travail.]  To  pass  or  make  a  journey 
from  place  to  place  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  in  any  conveyance;  to  visit  distant  or 
foreign  places;  to  journey;  to  go  from  place 
to  place  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders 
for  goods,  collecting  accounts,  &c,  for  a 
commercial  house;  to  proceed  or  advance 
in  any  way;  to  pass. — v.t.  To  journey  over; 
to  pass.— n.  The  act  of  travelling  or  jour- 
neying; journeying  to  a  distant  country 
or  countries;  pi.  an  account  of  occurrences 
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and  observations  made  during  a  journey.— 
Travelled,  trav'eld,  p.  and  a.  Having 
made  many  journeys;  hence,  experienced. 
Traveller,  trav'el-er,  n.  One  who  navels; 
a  wayfarer;  one  who  visitB  foreign  coun- 
tries; one  who  explores  regions  more  or 
less  unknown ;  a  person  who  goes  from 
place  to  place  to  solicit  orders  for  goods, 
collect  accounts,  and  the  like.— Travel' 
ler's-joy,  n.  A  plant,  lady's-bower.  Clem- 
atis.— Traveller**  Tree,  n.  A  charac- 
teristic tree  of  Madagascar  belonging  to 
the  banana  family,  so  named  because  the 
traveller  may  allay  his  thirst  from  water  in 
the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks.— 
Travelling,  trav'el-ing,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  used  in  travel;  incurred  by  travel  (travel- 
ling expenses).— Travelling-crane,  n. 
A  crane  fixed  on  a  carriage  which  may  be 
moved  on  rails.  —  Travel -stained,  a. 
Having  the  clothes,  &c.,  soiled  with  travel- 
ling. 

Traverse,  trav'ers.a.  [O.Fr.  travers.trans- 
vers,  from  L.  transversus.  Transverse.] 
Transverse ;  being  in  a  direction  across 
something  else.— Traverse  sailing,  where  a 
ship  makes  several  courses  in  succession, 
the  track  being  zigzag,  and  the  directions 
of  its  several  parts  lying  more  or  less 
athwart  each  other.  —  n.  A  transverse 
piece;  an  untoward  accident;  fort,  a  por- 
tion of  parapet  thrown  across  the  covered 
way  at  certain  points;  naut.  the  zigzag 
track  described  by  a  ship  when  compelled 
to  sail  on  different  courses;  arch,  a  gallery 
or  loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or 
other  large  building;  law,  a  denial  of  what 
the  opposite  party  has  advanced  in  any 
stage  of  the  pleadings;  surv.  a  number  of 
measured  lengths  and  bearings  forming  a 
connected  series. — v.t. — traversed,  travers- 
ing. To  cross;  to  lay  in  a  cross  direction; 
to  thwart;  to  bring  to  nought;  to  wander 
over;  to  cross  in  travelling;  gun.  to  turn 
and  point  in  any  direction;  carp,  to  plane 
in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of  the  wood; 
law,  to  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has 
alleged. — v.i.  To  use  the  motions  of  oppo- 
sition in  fencing  {Shak.);  to  turn,  as  on  a 
pivot;  to  swivel.— adv.  Athwart;  crosswise. 
—Traversable,  trav'er-sa-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  traversed.— Traverse-board, 
n.  Naut.  a  board  for  indicating  a  ship's 
course  by  pegs  inserted  in  holes.— Trav- 
erser, trav'er-ser,  n.  One  who  traverses; 
rail,  a  traverse-table.— Traverse-table, 
n.  Navig.  a  table  by  means  of  which  the 
dead-reckoning  is  worked  out;  rail,  a  mov- 
able platform  with  one  or  more  tracks,  for 
shifting  carriages,  &c,  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another.— Traversing-platform,  n. 
Artillery,  a  platform  to  support  a  gun  and 
carriage  which  can  be  easily  turned  round. 

Travertin,  Travertine,  trav'er-tin,  n. 
[It.  travertino,  tibertino,  tiburtino,  L.  lapis 
Tiburtinus,  from  being  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.] 
A  white  concretionary  limestone  deposited 
from  the  waters  of  springs  holding  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  solution. 

Travesty,  trav'es-ti,  v.t. — travestied,  trav- 
estying. [Fr.  travestir,  to  disguise,  to  trav- 
esty, from  L.  trans,  over,  and  vestio,  to 
clothe.  Vest.]  To  give  such  a  literary 
setting  to  as  to  render  ludicrous  after  hav- 
ing been  previously  handled  seriously;  to 
burlesque. — n.  A  burlesque  treatment  or 
setting  of  a  subject  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally handled  in  a  serious  or  lofty  man- 
ner. 

Travis,  trav'is,  n.  [Same  origin  as  trave.] 
A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable. 

Trawl,  tral,  n.  [From  Fr.  trdler,  to  lead, 
to  drag.  Troll.]  A  long  line  from  which 
short  lines  with  baited  hooks  are  sus- 
pended, used  in  sea-fishing;  a  trawl-net. — 
v.i.  To  fish  with  a  trawl-net. — Trawl- 
boat,  n.  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawls 
or  trawl-nets.— Trawler,  tra/ler,  n.  One 
who  trawls;  a  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a 
trawl-net.— Trawling,  tra/ling,  n.  The 
act  of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net. — Trawl- 
net,  n.  A  long  purse-shaped  net  for  drag- 
ging behind  a  boat,  employed  in  deep-sea 
fishing,  being  useful  for  taking  fish  which 
lie  near  or  on  the  bottom. 
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Tray,  tra,  n.  LA.Sax.  treg,  a  tray;  con- 
DtOted  with  trough.]  A  small  shallow 
wooden  vesnel  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  as  kneading,  mincing,  &c;  a  sort 
of  salver  or  waiter  on  which  dishes  and  the 
like  are  presented. 

Tray,  tra,  n.  [Fr.  trois,  three.]  A  projec- 
tion on  the  antler  of  a  stag. 

Treaelierons,  trech'er-us,  a.  [O.Fr. 
tricheor  (Fr.  tricheur),  a  trickster,  from 
O.Fr.  tricher,  trecher,  to  cheat,  to  trick;  of 
Germanic  origin,  and  akin  to  trick.]  Char- 
acterized Iby  treason  or  violation  of  allegi- 
ance or  faith  pledged;  faithless;  traitorous; 
deceptive;  illusory.  —  Treacherously, 
trech'er-us-li,  adv.  In  a  treacherous  man- 
ner; traitorously;  faithlessly;  perfidiously. 
— Treaelierousncss,  trech'er-us-nes,  n. 
Thequality  of  beingtreacherous.— Treach- 
ery, trech'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  tricherie,  trickery.] 
Violation  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence; treason;  perfidy. 

Treacle,  tre'kl,  n.  [O.Fr.  triacle,  corrupted 
from  L.  theriaca,  from  Gr.  theriaka  [phar- 
maka,  drugs,  understood),  antidotes  against 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  from  the- 
rion,  a  wild  beast,  dim.  of  ther,  an  animal.] 
A  medicinal  compound  of  various  ingre- 
dients, formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of 
curing  or  preventing  the  effects  of  poison, 
particularly  that  of  a  serpent;  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  matter  separated  from  sugar  in 
sugar-refineries;  molasses;  a  saccharine 
fluid  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juices  of 
certain  vegetables,  as  the  sap  of  the  birch, 
sycamore,  &c— Treacly,  tre'kl-i,  a.  Com- 
posed of  or  like  treacle. 

Tread,  tred,  v.i.— pret.  trod;  pp.  trod,  trod- 
den. [A.Sax.  tredan,  pret.  trozd,  to  tread 
=O.Fris.  treda,  D.  and  L.G.  treden,  Dan. 
trade,  Icel.  trotha,  G.  treten,  Goth,  trudan, 
to  tread;  root  same  as  tramp.  Trade  is 
from  this  verb.]  To  set  the  foot  down  or 
on  the  ground;  to  press  with  the  foot;  to 
step;  to  walk  with  a  more  or  less  measured 
or  cautious  step;  to  copulate,  as  fowls. — 
To  tread  on  or  upon,  to  trample;  to  set  the 
foot  on  in  contempt. — To  tread  upon  the 
heels  of,  to  follow  close  upon. — v.t.  To  step 
or  walk  on;  to  beat  or  press  with  the  feet; 
to  perform  by  motions  of  the  feet;  to  dance; 
to  crush  under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred;  to  copulate  with,  as  a 
male  bird.  —  To  tread  down,  to  crush  or 
destroy,  as  by  tramping  under  foot.  —  To 
tread  out,  to  press  out  with  the  feet;  to 
destroy  or  extinguish,  as  by  treading  or 
trampling.— To  tread  the  stage  or  the  boards, 
to  perform  a  part  in  a  drama.— n.  A  step  or 
stepping;  way  of  walking;  gait;  the  flat 
horizontal  part  of  the  step  of  a  stair.  — 
Treader,  tred'er,  n.  One  who  treads. — 
Treadle,  tred'l,  n.  The  part  of  a  loom  or 
other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the  foot; 
a  treddle;  the  albuminous  cords  which 
unite  the  yoke  of  the  egg  to  the  white. — 
Tread-mil  1,  n.  A  machine  employed  in 
prison  discipline,  the  usual  form  of  which 
is  a  wheel  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight 
of  the  prisoners  treading  on  steps  on  its 
periphery.— Tread- wheel,  n.  A  wheel 
turned  by  men  or  animals  such  as  that  of  a 
tread-mill. 

Treason,  tre'zon,  n.  [O.Fr.  traison  (Fr. 
trahison),  from  L.  traditio,  a  delivering 
up,  from  trado,  to  deliver  up— trans,  over 
and  do,  to  give.  Treason  and  tradition 
are  doublets.  Tradition.]  A  betraying, 
treachery,  or  breach  of  faith,  especially 
by  a  subject  against  the  sovereign,  liege 
lord,  or  chief  authority  of  the  state. — 
Treasonable,  tre'zon-a-bl,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  treason.— Treasoua- 
bleness,  tre'zon-a-bl-nes,  n.  Quality  of 
being  treasonable.— Treasonably,  tre'- 
zon-a-bli,  adv.  In  a  treasonable  manner. — 
Treason-felony,  n.  In  Britain  a  felony 
of  the  nature  of  treason,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude. 

Treasure,  trezh'ur,  n.  [O.E.  tresoure,  Fr. 

trisor,  L.  thesaurus,  from  Gr.  thesauros,  a 
store,  treasure,  from  root  of  tithemi,  to  put 
or  place  (whence  also  thesis,  theme,  &c.).] 
Wealth  accumulated;  particularly,  a  stock 
or  store  of  money  in  reserve;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  anything  collected  for  future  use; 
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something  very  much  valued. —^v.t.—trta 
sured,  treasuring.  To  hoard  up;  to  co 
for  future  use;  to  accumulate^  to  stoi< 
retain  carefully  in  the  mind;  to  regard  m 
precious;  to  prize.  -  Treasure-house,  n 
A  house  where  treasures  are  kept. —Trea- 
surer, trezh'Q-rer,  n.  One  who  has  the 
care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury,  one  who  hai 
the  charge  of  collected  funds,  such  as  those 
belonging  to  incorporated  companies  ox 
private  societies.  —  Lord  high  treumrer 
formerly  the  third  great  officer  of  tbi 
English  crown,  whose  duties  are  now  dis 
charged  by  commissioners  entitled  thi 
lords  of  the  treasury.— Treasurershift 
trezh'u-rer-ship,  n.  The  office  of  treasurer 
—Treasure-trove,  trov,  n.  [O.Fr.  trove 
Mod.Fr.  trouve",  found.  Troubaim. 
Law,  money,  gold,  silver  plate,  or  bullioij 
found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  in  any  privat 
place  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known. - 
Treasury,  trezh'u-ri,  n.  A  place  or  build 
ing  in  which  wealth  or  valuables  ai 
posited;  a  place  where  public  moneys  ar 
deposited  and  kept,  and  where  mouey  i 
disbursed  for  government  expenses;  a  d< 
partment  of  government  which  has  contn 
over  the  management  of  the  public  revenui 
and  the  chief  of  which,  in  Britain,  ealli  1 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  is,  by  custom,  tb 
head  of  the  administration  or  prime  min 
ster,  though  the  virtual  head  of  the  trea 
sury  is  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequei 
the  officers  of  the  treasury  department 
any  repositary  of  valuable  objects;  fig. 
book  containing  much  valuable  informs 
tion  (a  treasury  of  botany).  —  Treasur 
bench,  the  front  bench  on  the  right  han 
of  the  speaker  in  the  House  of  Common! 
occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the  treasur 
(when  a  commoner),  the  chancellor  of  th 
exchequer,  and  other  members  of  tb 
ministry.  —  Treasury  warrant,  a  warrar 
or  voucher  issued  by  the  treasury  for  sun 
disbursed  by  the  exchequer. 

Treat,  tret,  v.t.  [Fr.  traiter,  O.Fr.  traicte\ 
to  handle,  to  treat,  from  L.  tractare, 
freq.  of  traho,  tractum,  to  draw  (whenc 
also  tract,  trace,  trait,  train,  &c).  Track 
To  behave  to  or  towards;  to  act  well  or  i 
towards;  to  use  in  any  manner;  to  hand 
in  a  particular  manner,  in  writing  ( 
speaking,  or  by  any  of  the  processes  of  ar 
to  entertain  without  expense  to  the  gues 
to  give  food  or  drink  to*  to  manage  in  tl 
application  of  remedies  (to  treat  a  patient 
chem.  to  subject  to  the  action  of  son 
other  substance.  —  v.i.  To  discourse ;  1 
handle  in  writing  or  speaking:  folio w 
usually  by  of;  to  negotiate;  to  propo; 
terms  of  accommodation. — n.  An  entertaii 
ment  given  as  a  compliment  or  expressi' 
of  regard;  anything  which  affords  muc 
pleasure;  some  unusual  gratification. 
To  stand  treat,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
entertainment  for  another  or  others.  • 
Treater,  tre'ter,  n.  One  who  treats. 
Treating,  tre'ting,  n.  The  act  of  or 
who  treats;  bribing  in  parliamentary  (< 
other)  elections  with  meat  and  drink.  • 
Treatise,  tre'tiz,  n.  [O.Fr.  tretis,  traitv 
A  written  composition  on  some  subjec 
in  which  the  principles  of  it  are  discuss* 
or  explained;  usually  of  considerable  lengt 
—Treatment,  tret'ment,  n.  The  act  1 
the  manner  of  treating;  managemen 
manipulation;  manner  of  dealing  with  su' 
stances;  usage;  good  or  bad  behaviot 
towards  a  person;  manner  of  applyit 
remedies  to  cure.— Treaty,  tre'ti,  n.  [F 
traite.]  The  act  of  treating  ornegotiatii 
for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  or  fi 
forming  an  agreement ;  negotiation ;  t 
agreement,  league,  or  contract  between  tv 
or  more  nations  or  sovereigns. 

Treble,  treb'l,  a.  [O.Fr.  treble,  from  ! 
triplus,  triple.  Triple.]  Threefold;  tripl 
mus.  pertaining  to  the  highest  or  mo 
acute  sounds;  playing  or  singing  the  highe 
part  or  most  acute  sounds. — n.  The  highe 
vocal  or  instrumental  part  in  a  concert* 
piece  of  music;  a  soprano  voice;  a  soprai 
singer. — v.t.  —  trebled,  trebling.  To  mal 
thrice  as  much;  to  multiply  by  three; 
triple.— v.t.  To  become  threefold.— Trebl 
treb'li,  adv.  In  threefold  number  or  qua 
tity;  triply. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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I  . 

Trrddle,  i  Kill.     Sumo  as  Treadle. 
Tree,  tre,  n.    |  A  Sax.  treom,  tmS,  a  tree  = 
loel    ire.  Pun    Ira;  Sw.  tr<L  O.D.trt*,  Colli. 

i  tri'M,  tree,  wood;  cog.  W.  aeflP,  SB  oak.  Ql 
4rus,  an  oak,  don/,  a  spear;  Skr.  dm,  a 

!  tree.  Tar  is  allied.]  A  perennial  plant 
having  n  woody  trunk  of  considerable  size, 
from  which  spring  branches,  or,  in  the 
palms,  fronds;  something  resembling  a  tree, 
consisting  of  a  stem  or  stalk  and  brunches, 

[  at,  a  genealogical  tire;  a  generic  name  for 
many  wooden  pieces  in  machines  or  struc- 
tures; as,  axle  free,  saddle-fref,  da.— Tree  of 
life,  the  tree  which  grew  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  of  Eden;  also,  arbor-vitae.  —  v.t. — 
treed,  treeing.  To  drive  to  a  tree;  to  cause 
to  take  refuge  in  atree  (adog  treesa, squirrel). 
-  r  i.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild 
animal.— Tree-fern,  n.  The  names  given 
to  ferns  found  in  tropical  countries  which 
attain  the  size  of  trees.— Tree-frog,  n. 
A  variety  of  frog  which  climbs  trees,  and 
remains  there  all  summer  living  upon  in- 
sects. Treeless,  tre'les,  a.  Destitute  of 
trees.— Treenail,  tre'nai,  n.  Acylindrical 
pin  of  hardwood  used  for  securing  the 
planking  of  wooden  ships  to  the  frames,  or 
parts  to  each  other.— Tree-onion,  n.  A 
species  of  onion  the  stalks  of  which  produce 
small  bulbs  at  the  top.— Tree-wool,  n. 
Pine-wool. 

Trefoil,  tre'foil,  n.  [O.Fr.  trefoil,  trefoil, 
from  L.  tres,  three,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  A 
three-leaved  plant,  as  the  white  and  red 
clover,  &c,  so  well  known  as  fodder  plants; 
an  ornament  used  in  Gothic  architecture 
representing  the  form  of  a  three-lobed  leaf. 

Trek,  trek,  v.i.  —  trekked,  trekking.  [D. 
trekken,  to  draw,  to  draw  a  wagon,  to  jour- 
ney.]  To  travel  by  wagon.    (South  Africa.) 

Trellis,  trel'is,  n.  [Fr.  treillis,  lattice- 
work, from  treille,  an  arbour,  from  L. 
trichila,  a  bower  or  arbour.]  A  structure  or 
frame  of  cross-barred  work  qr  lattice-work, 
used  for  supporting  plants;  a  kind  of  es- 
palier for  climbing  plants  or  for  training 
fruit-trees;  a  reticulated  framing  or  lattice- 
work of  wood  or  metal,  for  screens,  doors, 
or  windows.— Trellised,  trel'ist,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  trellis.  —  Trellis- work, 
n.    Lattice-work. 

Trematode,  Trematold,  trem'a-tod, 
trem'a-toid,  a.  fGr.  trema,  tr&matos,  a  hole, 
a  pore.]  A  term  applied  to  certain  annuloid 
parasitic  worms  living  in  the  intestines  of 
animals,  some  of  them  being  called  fluke- 
worms. 

Tremble,  trem'bl,  v.i.  —  trembled,  trem- 
bling. [Fr.  trembler,  from  L.  tremulus, 
trembling,  from  tremo,  to  tremble  =  Gr. 
tremo,  to  tremble.  The  b  is  inserted  as  in 
number.  Tremor,  tremulous,  tremendous 
have  same  origin.]  To  shake  involuntarily, 
as  with  fear,  cold,  weakness,  &c. ;  to  shudder: 
said  of  persons;  to  be  moved  with  a  quiver- 
ing motion;  to  shake;  to  totter:  said  of 
things;  to  quaver,  as  sound.— n.  The  act  or 
state  of  trembling;  an  involuntary  shaking 
or  shivering  through  cold  or  fear. — Trem- 
bler, trem'bler,  n.  One  who  trembles.— 
Trembling,  trenVbling,  p.  and  a.  Shak- 
ing, as  with  fear,  cold,  or  weakness;  quak- 
ing; shivering.  —  Trembling  poplar,  the 
aspen. — n.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  in- 
voluntarily ;  a  tremor  or  quaking  of  the 
earth.— Tremblingly,  trem'bling-li,  adv. 
In  a  trembling  manner.— Tremefaetion, 
trem-i-fak'shon,  n.  [L.  tremo,  to  tremble, 
and  facio,  to  make.]    Trembling;  agitation. 

Tremella,  tre-mel'a,  n.    [From  L.  tremo, 
■  to  tremble  or  shake.]    A  fungus  of  a  gela- 
tinous appearance. 

Tremendous,  tre-men'dus,  a.  [L.  tre- 
mendus,  lit.  to  be  trembled  at,  from  tremo, 
to  tremble.  Tremble.]  Sufficient  to  excite 
fear  or  terror;  terrible;  awful;  dreadful; 
hence,  such  as  may  astonish  by  magnitude, 
force,  or  violence.  —  Tremendously, 
tre-men'dus-li,  adv.  In  a  tremendous 
manner;  dreadfully;  terrifically.  —  Tre- 
mendonsness,  tre-men'dus-nes,  n. 

Tremolite,  trem'6-Ht,  n.  [From  Val  Tre- 
tnola,  a  valley  in  the  Alps  where  it  was 
discovered.]     A   mineral   regarded  as  a 
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variety  of  hornblende,  found  in  dolomito, 
elllne  limestone,  &c. 

Tremolo,  trem'o  Id,  n.   [It., from L  Ininu 

tvs,  tremulous.]    Amis,  a  rapid  quei 
effect  in  playing  or  singing;  s  vibration  ox 

the  voice  in  tinging   suitable  for  iho  pro- 
duct inn  of  cert aii 

Tremor,  tre'tnor,  n.  [L.,  from  tremo,  to 
tremble,  Thkmiu.k.]  An  Involuntary  I  rem 

bling;  a  shivering  or  shaking;  a  quivering 
or  vibratory  motion.— Trem u  ions,  trem' 
0-hi8,  a.  [L.  tremulus,  from  tremo.")  Trem- 
bling; affected  with  fear  or  timidity;  shaking; 
shivering.  Tremulously,  trem'u -lus-li, 
adv.  In  a  tremulous  manner;  tremblingly. 
I  'it  11 111 1  oils  11  ess.  trem'Q-lus-nes,  n. 

Trenail,  tre'nai.    Same  as  Treenail. 

Tit  11  rli.  trensh,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  trencher,  to  cut 
off  (Fr.  trancher),  perhaps  from  L.  truncare, 
to  lop,  from  ti-uncus,  a  log,  a  trunk.]  To 
cut  or  dig,  as  a  ditch;  to  furrow  deeply 
with  the  spade  or  plough;  to  break  up  and 
prepare  for  crops  by  deep  digging;  to  fortify 
by  a  ditch  and  rampart  of  earth;  to  in- 
trench. Intrench. —  v.t.  To  encroach: 
with  on  or  upon. — n.  A  long  narrow  cut  in 
the  earth;  a  ditch;  milit.  a  deep  ditch,  with 
a  parapet  or  breastwork,  cut  for  defence 
(as  in  a  siege  or  a  position  taken  up)  or  to 
interrupt  the  approach  of  an  enemy.— To 
open  the  trenches,  to  begin  to  dig  or  to 
form  the  linesof  approach.— Trenehsmt, 
tren'shant,  a.  [O.Fr.  trenchant.)  Cutting; 
sharp;  keen;  unsparing;  severe.— Tren- 
cher, tren'sher,  n.  [In  second  sense,  lit. 
that  on  which  food  is  trenched  or  cut.  ]  One 
who  trenches  or  cuts ;  a  wooden  plate  on 
which  meat  may  be  cut  or  carved,  or  on 
which  it  is  eaten.  —  Trencher-cap,  n. 
A  cap  having  a  flat  square  top  like  a  square 
board  set  on  it,  such  as  that  worn  at  uni- 
versities.—Trencher-man,  n.  A  hearty 
feeder;  a  table  companion.  —  Trench 
feet,  n.  A  condition  of  the  feet  resem- 
bling frost-bite,  frequently  terminating  in 
gangrene,  and  caused  by  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold.— Trench  fever,  n.  An  infec- 
tious disease  with  feverish  symptoms,  trans- 
mitted by  vermin.— Trench-plough,  n. 
A  plough  for  opening  land  to  a  greater 
depth  than  common. 

Trend,  trend,  v.i.  [Lit.  to  bend  circularly, 
from  stem  of  A.Sax.  trendel,  tryndel,  a 
circle;  Fris.  trind,  trund,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
trind,  round;  closely  akin  to  trundle.)  To 
extend  or  lie  along  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion; to  stretch  (the  coast  trends  to  the 
south).— n.  Inclination  of  a  coast  or  other 
line  in  a  particular  direction. 

Trental,  tren'tal,  n.  [From  Fr.  trente,  L. 
triginta,  thirty.]  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  series  of  thirty  masses  celebrated 
for  thirty  days  successively  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  a  person  recently  deceased; 
hence,  a  dirge;  an  elegy. 

Trepan,  tre-pan',  n.  [Fr.  tripan,  It.  tra- 
pano,  from  Gr.  trypanon,  an  auger,  a  sur- 
gical instrument,  from  trype,  a  hole.] 
Surg,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
crown-saw  for  removing  portions  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  thus  relieving  the 
brain  from  pressure. — v.t.— trepanned,  tre- 
panning. To  operate  on  by  the  trepan. — 
Trepanning,  tre-pan'ing,  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  using  the  trepan. 

Trepan,  tre-pan',  v.t.— trepanned,  trepan- 
ning. [Formerly  trapan,  from  O.Fr.  trap- 
pan,  from  trappe,  a  trap.  Trap.]  To  en- 
snare or  entrap;  to  inveigle  in  some  de- 
ceitful manner. — n.  A  snare;  a  cheat;  a 
deceiver.— Trepanner,  tre-pan'er,  n.  One 
who  trepans;  a  cheat. 

Trepang,  Trlpang,  tre-pang',  ».  [Malay 
name.]  The  sea-slug,  'sea-cucumber',  or 
beche-de-mer,  found  in  the  eastern  seas, 
and  used  as  food  in  China. 

Trephine,  tre-fin'  or  tre-fen',  n.  [Fr.  tre- 
phine, modified  form  of  tripan.]  An  im- 
proved form  of  the  trepan. 

Trepidation,  trep-i-da'shon,  n.  [L.  tre- 
pidatio,  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  from 
trepidus,  trembling,  from  obsolete  trepo,  to 
turn=Gr.  trepo,  to  turn.]  An  involuntary 
trembling;  a  state  of  terror;  a  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  affections;  the 


TRIANGLE 

oBciiiut  ic f  1  he  ecllptio  foi  marly  sjsoflMd 

iunl  i"i  t be  phenomenon  ol  th<  pro 
cession  of  the  equinoxes.    [MiL,  P,  1. .  ill, 

I  it  phi  I    1 1.  pi. I,    >i.      'In  milling; 

quaking  with  fear,    Treptdtty.1  tn 

iti,  n.    'i  be  state  of  >"  ing  1 1«  pid. 
Trespass,  tres'pas,  v.i    l(»  ft.  trespasser, 
from  tret    L    trait  .  beyond,  sod  jumser, 
to  pass.    I'ass.|   To  pass  over  s  boundary 

line  and  enter  unlawfully  upon  the  land 
of  another;  to  intrude;  to  Sncroaoh;  SO 
commit  any  ofVcncc;  to  transgroBs;  to 
violate  any  divine  law  or  any  known  rule 
Of  duty.-  u.  The  act  Of  one  who  trespasses; 
a  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid  down; 
any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral 
law;  sin;  law,  any  transgression  of  the  law 
not  amounting  to  felony;  especially  wrong 
done  by  entering  on  the  grounds  of  aool  b(  1 
—  Trespasser,  tres'pas-er,  n.  One  who 
commits  a  trespass.  —  Tres|>nss-ofTer- 
ing,  n.  An  offering,  among  the  Israelites, 
in  expiation  of  a  trespass. 

TreSS,  tres,  n.  [Fr.  tresse,  It.  treccia,  a  tress, 
plait  of  hair,  from  Gr.  tricha,  in  three  parts, 
from  the  usual  mode  of  plaiting  the  hair; 
allied  to  three.)  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair;  a 
ringlet.— Tressed,  trest,  a.  Having  tresses; 
formed  into  ringlets.  — Tressy,  tres'i,  a. 
Pertaining  to  tresses;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  tresses. 

Tressel,  tres'i,  n.    Same  as  Trestle. 

Trestle,  tres'i,  n.  [O.Fr.  trestel  (Fr.  triteau), 
a  trestle;  from  Armor,  treustel,  from  treust, 
trest,  W.  trawst,  a  beam.]  A  sort  of  frame 
for  supporting  things;  a  frame  with  three 
or  four  legs  attached  to  a  horizontal  piece. 
— Trestle-board,  n.  An  architect's  or 
draughtsman's  designing  board,  formerly 
supported  on  trestles.— Trestle-bridge, 
n.  A  bridge  in  which  the  bed  is  supported 
upon  framed  sections  or  trestles. 

Tret,  tret,  n.  [Fr.  trait,  from  O.Fr.  traire, 
to  draw,  from  L.  trahere,  to  draw.  Trace.] 
An  allowance  of  4  lb.  for  every  104  to  pur- 
chasers of  certain  goods  for  waste  or  refuse 
matter. 

Trevet,  trev'et,  n.    Same  as  Trivet. 

Trews,  trdz,  n.pl.  The  tartan  trousers  of 
Highlanders  or  soldiers  in  Highland  regi- 
ments. 

Trey.t  tra,  n.  [O.Fr.  tret,  Fr.  trois,  L.  tres, 
three.]    A  three  at  cards  or  dice.    (Shak.) 

Triable.    Under  Try. 

Triachenlum,  trl-a-ke'ni-um,  n.  [Prefix 
tri,  three,  and  achenium.]  Bot.  a  fruit  which 
consists  of  three  achenia. 

Trlueon Inhed rul.  tri-a-kon'ta-he"dral, 
a.  [Gr.  triakonta,  thirty,  and  hedra,  side.] 
Having  thirty  sides. 

Triad,  tri'ad,  n.  [Gr.  trias,  triados,  from 
treis,  tria,  three.]  A  unity  of  three;  three 
united;  a  trinity;  mus.  the  common  chord 
formed  of  three  radical  sounds,  a  funda- 
mental note,  its  third,  and  its  fifth;  chem. 
an  elementary  substance,  each  atom  of 
which  will  combine  with  three  atoms  of  a 
monad.— Triadic,  tri-ad'ik,  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  triad. 

Trladelphous,  trl-a-del'fus,  a.  [Gr.  treis, 
three,  and  adelphos,  a  brother.]  Bot.  having 
the  stamens  combined  into  three  masses 
by  the  filaments. 

Trial.    Under  Try. 

Trialist,  tri'al-ist,  n.  [Gr.  trias,  group  of 
three.]  An  Austrian  device  to  unite  Austro- 
Hungary  with  Bohemia;  an  attempted 
union  of  the  German,  Magyar,  Czech  races. 

Trialogne,  tri'a-log,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  tria, 
three,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  colloquy  of 
three  persons. 

Triander,  trl'an-der,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  A  monoclinous 
or  hermaphrodite  plant  having  three  dis- 
tinct and  equal  stamens.— Tri andriau, 
Triandrons,  tri-an'dri-an,  trl-an'drus,  a. 
Belonging  to  such  plants. 

Triangle,  tri'ang-gl,  n.  [Fr.  triangle,  from 
L.  triangulum—tres,  tria,  three,  and  angu- 
lus,  an  angle.]  Oeom.  a  figure  bounded  by 
three  lines  and  containing  three  angles, 
the  lines  or  sides  being  straight  in  a  plane 
triangle,  and  parts  of  circles  in  spherical 
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triangles;  a  musical  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, made  of  a  rod  of  steel  bent  into 
this  shape,  open  at  one  of  the  angles;  a  three- 
cornered  straight-edge,  used  by  draughts- 
men, &c. ;  a  kind  of  gin  for  raising  heavy 
weights;  miiit.  three  halberta  stuck  In  the 

ground  and  united  at  the  top,  to  which 
soldiers  were  bound  when  flogged.— Trl- 
angllln  r,  trlang'gii-ler,  a.  Having  three 
angles;  having  the  form  of  a  triangle; 
three-cornered.  —  Triangular  compass,  a 
compass  having  three  legs  by  means  of 
which  any  triangle  or  any  three  points 
may  be  taken  off  at  once.  —  Triangular 
pyramid,  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  a  tri- 
angle.—Triangularity,  trl-ang'gu-lar"- 
i-ti,  n.*.  Quality  of  being  triangular. — Tri- 
angularly, trl-ang'gu-ler-li,  adv.  After 
the  form  of  a  triangle.— Triangulate, 
tri-ang'gil-lat,  v.t. —  triangulated,  triangu- 
lating. To  make  triangular;  surv.  to  divide 
into  triangles,  or  survey  by  dividing  into 
triangles.  —  Triangu lat ion,  tri-ang'gu- 
la"shon,  n.  The  reduction  of  the  surface 
of  an  area  to  triangles  for  the  purpose  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey.  —  Trlanguloid, 
tri-ang'gu-loid,  a.    Somewhat  triangular. 

Triarchy,  tri'ar-ki,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  arche,  rule.]  Government  by  three 
persons. 

Trias,  trl'as,  n.  [Gr.  trias,  the  number 
three.]  Geol.  a  name  given  to  the  upper 
new  red  sandstone,  from  its  being  com- 
posed in  Germany  of  three  well-marked 
groups,  only  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
which  are  known  in  England.— Trlassic, 
trl-as'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
trias. 

Tr  I  atomic,  trl-a-tom'ik,  a.  [Gr.  treis, 
three,  and  atomos,  an  atom.]  Chem.  con- 
sisting of  three  atoms ;  having  three  atoms 
in  the  molecule. 

Tribasic,  tri-ba'sik,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  basis,  base.]  Chem.  applied  to  acids 
which  combine  with  three  equivalents  of  a 
base. 

Tribe,  trib,  n.  [L.  tribus,  one  of  the  three 
bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were  ori- 
ginally divided,  from  tres,  three.  Three.] 
A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  a 
people  or  nation;  a  family  or  race  descen- 
ding from  the  same  progenitor,  and  kept 
distinct,  as  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  a 
nation  or  family  of  savages,  forming  a  sub- 
division of  a  race;  a  number  of  persons  of 
any  character  or  profession:  in  contempt; 
a  term  used  by  some  naturalists  to  denote 
a  number  of  things  having  certain  char- 
acters or  resemblances  in  common  (a  tribe 
of  plants);  a  division  of  animals  or  plants 
intermediate  between  order  and  genus. — 
Tribal,  trl'bal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  tribe; 
characteristic  of  a  tribe. —  Tribalism, 
tri'bal-izm,  n.  The  state  of  existing  in 
separate  tribes;  tribal  feeling. 

Triblet,  triblet,  n.  [Fr.  triboulet;  origin 
doubtful]  A  mandrel  used  in  forging 
tubes,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; a  mandrel  for  making  lead-pipe. 

Trlbometer,  tri-bom'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  tribo, 
to  rub,  metron,  measure.]  An  apparatus, 
resembling  a  sled,  for  measuring  the  force 
of  friction  in  rubbing  surfaces. 

Triboulet,  trib'6-let,  n.    Triblet. 

Tribrach,  trl'brak,  n.  [Gr.  tribrachys— 
treis,  three,  and  brachys,  short.]  Pros,  a 
poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables ;  a  word 
of  three  short  syllables. 

Trlbracteate,  trl-brak'te-at,  a.  [Prefix 
tri,  three,  and  bracteate.]  Bot.  having  three 
bracts. 

Tribulation,  trib-u-la'shon,  n.  [Eccles. 
L.  tribulatio,  distress,  from  L.  tribulo,  tribu- 
latum,  to  thrash,  from  tribulum,  a  thrash- 
ing-sledge for  dragging  over  corn;  akin 
tero,  tritum,  to  rub  (whence  trite,  contrite 
heart).]  That  which  occasions  affliction  or 
distress;  severe  affliction;  distress;  trouble; 
trial. 

Tribune,  tri'bun  or  trib'Qn,  n.  [L.  tri- 
bunus,  a  tribune,  magistrate,  or  officer,  from 
tribus,  tribe;  in  latter  senses  short  for  tri- 
bunal.] An  officer  in  ancient  Rome  who 
represented  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes;  an 


officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by  the  common 
people  of  Rome  to  protect  them  from  tin 
oppression  of  the  patricians;  also  a  military 
officer  commanding  a  division  or  legion;  11 
raised  seat  or  stand;  the  throne  of  a  bishop; 
a  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a  speaker 
stands  to  address  an  assembly.  —  Tri- 
bunal, tn  l)M 'mil,  n.  I  li.  tribunal,  from 
tribunus,  a  tribune.]  The  seat  of  a  judge; 
a  bench  for  judges;  a  court  of  justice.— 
Tribunate,  trl'bu-nat,  n.  Tribuueship. 
I  rlbuiieshlp,  trl'bun-ship  or  trib'un- 
ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  tribune.— Tri bu- 
iiiclaii,  Tribunltlal,  trib-u-nish'an, 
trib-u-nish'al,  a.    Pertaining  to  tribunes. 

Tribute,  trib'Qt,  n.  [Fr.  tribut,  L.  tributum, 
from  tribuo,  to  give,  to  bestow,  perhaps 
from  tribus,  a  tribe.  Tribe.]  An  annual 
or  stated  sum  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation 
to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty; 
the  obligation  of  contributing;  a  personal 
contribution;  anything  done  or  given,  as 
that  which  is  due  or  observed  (a  tribute  of 
respect).— Tributary,  trib'u-ta-ri,  a.  [L. 
tributarius.]  Paying  tribute  to  another; 
subject;  subordinate;  inferior;  yielding 
supplies  of  anything;  contributing.— n.  An 
individual,  government,  or  state  that  pays 
tribute;  geog.  an  affluent;  a  stream  which 
contributes  water  to  another  stream.— 
Tributarily,  trib'u-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a 
tributary  manner.  —  Tributariness, 
trib'u-ta-ri-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  tribu- 
tary.—Tribute-money,  ft.  Money  paid 
as  tribute. 

Trlcapsular,  tri-kap'su-ler,  a.  [Prefix 
tri,  and  capsule.]  Bot.  having  three  cap- 
sules to  each  flower. 

Trice,  tris,  v.t.— triced,  tricing.  [Same  as 
L.G.  trissen,  Dan.  tridse,  to  hoist,  tridse, 
a  pulley;  Sw.  trissa,  a  pulley.]  Naut.  to 
haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a  small  rope; 
to  hoist. 

Trice,  tris,  n.  [From  Sp.  tris,  noise  of 
breaking  glass,  a  crack,  an  instant,  a  trice; 
venir  en  un  tris,  to  come  in  a  trice.]  A 
very  short  time;  a  moment;  now  used  only 
in  the  phrase  in  a  trice,  in  an  instant  or 
moment. 

Trlcennial,  trl-sen'ni-al,  a.  [L.  tricen- 
nium,  a  space  of  thirty  years,  from  triginta, 
thirty,  annus,  a  year.]  Belonging  to  thirty, 
especially  thirty  years;  occurring  once  in 
every  thirty  years. 

Tricentenary,  trl-sen'te-na-ri,  n.  [L.  tri- 
centi,  three  hundred — prefix  tri,  three, 
centum,  a  hundred.]  The  space  of  three 
hundred  years;  the  commemoration  of  any 
event  which  occurred  three  hundred  years 
before.  Called  also  Tercentenary. — a.  Re- 
lating to  three  hundred  years. 

Triceps,  trl'seps,  a.  and  n.  [L.,  from  tres, 
three,  and  caput,  head.]  Three-headed: 
applied  to  certain  muscles. 

Trichina,  tri-ki'na,  n.  pi.  Trichinae,  tri- 
ki'ne.  [From  Gr.  thrix,  trichos,  a  hair.]  A 
minute  nematoid  worm,  the  larva  of  which 
is  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  muscles  of 
man  and  several  other  mammals,  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  trichiniasis. — Triclii  ill- 
asis,  Trichinosis,  trik-i-ni'a-sis,  trik-i- 
no'-sis,  n.  A  painful  and  frequently  fatal 
disease  produced  by  eating  meat,  especi- 
ally pork,  either  raw  or  insufficiently 
cooked,  iufested  with  trichinae. — Trichi- 
nous,  tri-kl'nus,  a.  Connected  with  tri- 
chinae or  trichiniasis. 

Trichocyst,  trik'o-sist,  n.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichos,  a  hair,  and  kystis,  a  bag.]  A  cell 
capable  of  emitting  thread-like  filaments, 
found  in  infusoria.— Trichogenous,  tri- 
koj'en-us,  a.  [Gr.  thrix,  trichos,  and  root 
gen,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  encouraging 
the  growth  of  hair.— Trichogyne,  tri'ko- 
gln,  n.  [Gr.  thrix,  and  gyne,  a  woman.] 
In  red  seaweeds,  a  receptive  thread-like 
projection  from  the  female  organ.— Tri- 
choma, tri-ko'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  thrix, 
trichos.]  Bot.  the  filamentous  thallus  of 
algals;  pathol.  an  affection  of  the  hair; 
plica.— Trichomatose,  tri-kom'a-tos,  a. 
Affected  with  trichoma.  —  Trichome, 
trl-kom,  n.  A  hair  or  other  outgrowth 
from  the  epidermis.  —  Trichopteran, 


tri-kop'ter-an,   n.     [(Jr.   thrix,   and  pitron. 
a  wing.l    One  of  an  order  ..I   in 
prising  the  caddice  (lies,  having  hai 
humous    wings.       Trlclioplcroiis. 
kop'ter-us,   a.    Pertaining  to  II. 
terans. 

Trichord,  trl'kord,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three 
chortle,  a  chord]     A  musical   ii 
with   three   chords  or  strings,     u     II 
three  strings. — Trichord  pianoforte,   a 
anoforte  having  three  strings  to  eocli 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  compass 

Trichotomy,  trl-kot'o-mi,  n.    jGr.  tri 
thrice,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]    Division 
three    parts .— Trlchotomous,   trl-l 
mus,  a.     Divided  or  branching  by  threes 
trifurcate. 

Trichromatic,  trl-krom-at'ik,  a.  [Pi 
tri-,  and  Gr.  chroma,  colour.]  Pertainii 
three  colours,  especially  to  red,  green, 
violet,  which,  according  to  the  trichroin 
theory,  are  fundamental  in  colour  sens,. 
or  to  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  which  an 
mary  colours  so  far  as  regards  mixtui ■■ 
pigments. 

Trick,  trik,  n.    [Same  as  D.  trek,  a  poll 
stroke,  dash,  trick;    track,  treachery, 
of  same  origin ;  akin  strike,  stroke,  «  hav 
ing  been  lost.]    An  artifice;  a  strain 
a  fraudulent  contrivance  for  an  evil  pur 
pose;  a  cheat;  a  knack  or  art;  a  sleightof 
hand  performance  ;  the  legerdemain 
juggler;  a  particular  practice  or  habit;  ar 
action  peculiar   to   a  person   (a  trick  o 
frowning);     anything    mischievously    am 
roguishly  done;   a  prank;  a  frolic;  card 
playing,  all  the  cards  played  in  one  round 
naut.  a  spell;  a  turn;  the  time  allotted 
man  to  stand  at  the  helm. — v.t.  To  deceive 
to  impose  on;   to  defraud;    to  cheat;  1 
draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen;  to  deliiK 
ate   without  colour,  as  heraldic  devices 
[In  last  sense  directly  from  D.  trekli 
draw,  to  delineate.]— v.t.  To  live  by  decep 
tion  and  fraud.— Tricher,  trik'er,  n.  Oni 
who  tricks;  a  deceiver;  a  cheat;  a  trickster 
—Trickery,  trik'er-i,  n.    The  practice  0 
tricks;    imposture;    cheating;    artifice. - 
Trlckiness,  trik'i-nes,  n.    The  quality  0 
being  tricky. — Tricklsh.  trik'ish,  a.  Givei 
to  tricks;  artful;  knavish.— Tricklslilj 
trik'ish-li,  adv.     In  a  trickish  manner. - 
Tricklshness,  trik'ish-nes,  n—  Trick 
Siness,  trik'si-nes,  n.   The  quality  of  beirii . 
tricksy;  playfulness.— Trlcksome.  trik' 
sum,   a.      Full   of    tricks.  —  Trickster 
trik'ster,  n.     One  who  practises  tricks;   1 
deceiver;  a  cheat.— Tricksy,  Trlcksey 
trik'si,  a.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices;  artful; 
given  to  pranks.— Tricky,  trik'i,  a.  Trick 
ish;  mischievous. 

Trick,  trik,  v.t.  [From  above  word,  or  fron 
W.  treciaw,  to  trick  out,  from  tree,  harness 
gear.]  To  dress;  to  decorate;  to  set  off;  t< 
adorn  fantastically:  often  followed  by  out 
—Tricking,  trik'ing,  n.  Dress;  ornament 

Trickle,  trik'i,  v.i.  —  trickled,  trickling 
[Probably  for  strickle,  from  A.Sax.  strican 
to  go.  Strike.]  To  flow  in  a  small  genth 
stream;  to  run  down  in  drops. 

Trick-track,  trik-trak,  n.  A  kind  of  back 
gammon. 

Triclinic,  tri-klin'ik,  o.  [Gr.  treis,  three 
klino,  to  incline.]  Crystal,  having  threi 
unequal  axes  intersecting  obliquely.  - 
Triclinium,  trl-klin'i-um,  n.  [L.,  fron 
Gr.  triklinion.]  Among  the  Romans.  1 
couch  running  round  three  sides  of  a  table 
for  reclining  on  at  meals;  the  dining-roon 
in  which  such  a  couch  was  laid— Tri 
cliniary,  trl-klin'i-a-ri,  a.    Pertaining  to 

Tricoccous,  trl-kok'us,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  three- 
and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  Bot.  having  threi 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Tricolour,  Tricolor,  trl'kul-er,  n.  [Fr 
tricolore,  of  three  colours— L.  tres,  three 
and  color,  colour.]  A  flag  having  threi 
colours;  a  flag  having  three  colours  arrange* 
in  equal  stripes,  adopted  in  France  as  thi 
national  ensign  during  the  first  revolution 
the  colours  being  blue,  white,  and  red 
divided  vertically.— Tricoloured,  tri'kul 
erd,  a.    Having  three  colours. 

Tricorporal,  Tricorporate,  tri-kor' 
po-ral,  tri-kor'po-rat,  a.    [L.  tricorpor-tr 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr. «. 
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\trt$.  three,  and  eorput,  corporis,  a  body.] 
Laving  three  bodlea  united  together. 
-|cosl:il«'.  trl-koa'tat,  a  |l  tri  ties, 
■  i,  a  rib.  |  Hot  having  throe 
ba  W  ridges;  throe  ribbed 
-i«ii»pi<l  Trlciispldate,  trl-kua'pld. 
i  ku>  pi  ii.it .  a.  |  L.  tri  tres,  three,  and 
tssAt,  cuapidis,  a  point.]  Having  three 
points;  bot,  three  pointed;  ending 
i  three  points. 

rlryrlc  trt'sl-kl,  n.  ((Jr.  tri  treia,  three, 
ml  A. i/A ?(>.<,  a  circle,  a  wheel. 1    A  form  of 

ile    with    tliroe    «  heels,    gem  rally 

,i,>  driving  wheels  parallel  to  each  other, 

Ed  a  steering  wheel  either  in  front  or  in 

Trlcycltat,  trl-sik  list,  n,    One 

BO  ridea  ou  a  tricycle. 

rldnnin,  trl-dalr/na,  n.  [Gr.  tridaknoa, 
aten  at  three  bites— tri =treia,  three,  and 

to  bite.l     A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
t80S,  some  of  them  with  shells  of  immense 

rldnolyloii.s,  trT-dak'til-us,  a.  [Gr.  tri 
irtis,  three,  and  daktuloa,  a  ringer  or  toe.] 
laving  three  toes  or  three  fingers. 
riiloiit,  tri'dent,  n.  1L.  tridena,  tridentia— 
■i  tres,  three,  and  dens,  dentin,  a  tooth.] 
,ny  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork  with 
iree  prongs ;  the  Bceptre  or  spear  with 
hree  barbed  prongs  with  which  Poseidon 
Neptune),  the  sea-god,  is  represented. - 
Tldentate,  Tridciitatcd.  trl-den'- 
4t,  trl-dcn'ta-ted,  a.  Having  three  teeth. 
Trldcntiferous,  tri-deu-tif'er-us,  a. 
tearing  a  trident. 

ridciitliic,  tri-den'tln,  a.  [L.  Tridentum, 
"rent]  Pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
elebrated  ecumenical  council  which  met 
i  that  city  in  1545. 

rldlmciisioiial,  tri-di-men'shon-al,  a. 
Prefix  tri,  three,  and  dimension.]  Having 
hree  dimensions. 

rldodcrahcdral,  trl-do-dek'a-ho"dral, 
[Prefix  tri,  and  dodecahedral.)    Crystal. 
resenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  twelve  in 
ach. 

rlcnillal,  tri-en'ni-al,  a.     [L.  triennium, 

he  space  of  three  years— tri= tres,  three; 
nd  annus,  a  year.]  Continuing  three  years; 
lappening  every  three  years.— Trieiilii- 
illy,  tn-en'ni-al-li.  adv.  Once  in  three 
I  ears. 

riennial  Act.     The  Act  limiting  the 
luration  of  a  Parliament  to  three  years,  re- 
galed in  1716. 
tier.    Under  Try. 

rlerarcli,  tri'er-ark,  n.  [Gr.  trUres,  a 
rirerne,  and  arche,  rule.]  The  commander 
f  an  aucient  Greek  trireme;  also,  a  com- 
nissioner  who  was  obliged  to  build  ships 
;,nd  furnish  them  at  his  own  expense. 
rlfarious,  tri-fa'ri-us,  a.  [L.  trifarius, 
hreefold  —  prefix  tri,  three,  and  term. 
far iiis.]  Arranged  in  three  rows;  three- 
old. 

rifld,  tri'fid,  a.  [L.  trifidus— tri-tres, 
hree,  and  findo,  fidi,  to  divide.]  Bot.  cut 
■r  divided  half-way  into  three  parts  with 
traight  margins;  three-cleft. 
rifle,  tri'fl,  n.  [O.E.  trifle,  trofle,  trufle,  a 
rifle,  from  O.Fr.  trufle,  truffe,  mock,  gibe; 
>erhaps  of  Teutonic  origin ;  comp.  Icel. 
ruff,  trumpery.]  A  thing  of  very  little 
alue  or  importance;  a  paltry  toy,  bauble, 
>r  luxury;  a  silly  or  unimportant  action, 
emark,  or  the  like;  a  kind  of  light  dish 
>r  fancy  confection. — v.i.— trifled,  trifling. 
To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness  or  with 
evity;  to  indulge  in  light  amusements. — 
To  trifle  with,  to  treat  as  a  trifle;  to  make 
C  toy  or  a  fool  of;  to  mock.— v.t.  To  waste 
o  no  good  purpose;  to  spend:  usually  fol- 
owed  by  away.— Trifler,  tri'fl-er,  n.  One 
vho  trifles.— Trifling,  tri'fl-ing,  p.  and  a. 
Acting  with  levity ;  frivolous ;  being  of 
mall  value  or  importance  ;  trivial. — Tri- 
Singly,  tri'fl-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  trifling  man- 
ner. — Trifliiigness,  tri'fl-ing-nes,  n. 
rl  floral,  Triflorons,  trl-flo'ral,  tri- 
io'rus,  a.  [L.  tri=tres,  three,  and  flos, 
ioris,  flower.]  Three-flowered;  bearing 
hree  flowers. 
rifoliate,  Trifollated,  tri-foli-at,  trl- 
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fo'li  ft-led,  (i   \\,  tri     trts,  three,  and  folium, 

ii  Leaf  I  Having  three  leaven.  Trl- 
follolnlc.  tn  fo'li  <>  Iflt .  S,     Having  tlnee 

Iciill. 

Trlforliim.  tn  Wrl  urn,  n,    [L   tri 
three,  and  Jbria,  pi    fortt,  a  door]    Gothic 
arch,  a  gallery  abort  tbi  arobei  of  tba 

nave  ol  a  church,  generally  in  the  form  of 
an  an  el.- 

Triform,  tri'forin.  (i     [L.  tri/brmU    tri 

trt$,   three,   and  furma,  shape)     HaviiiK'  a 
triple  form  or  shape. 
Trlfurciife,    Tri  furcated,    tri  fcr'kat, 

trl-fer'kfl  ted,  <j.      |  I,,   tri     tres,   three,    and 

/men,  a  nt%  1  Having  three  braoobef  or 
forks;  triobotomoua. 

Trig,  trig,  r.t.    trigatd,  tri<iying.    [Comp. 

\V.  triijou;  to  stay,  to  tarry;  l'r.  triyar,  to 
■top.]    To  stop,  as  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle, 
by  putting  aomethlng  down  to  cheek  it 
n.  A  stone,  wedge,  &c,  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Trig,  trig,  a.  [Sw.  trygg,  Dan.  tryg,  secure, 
safe.J    Trim;  spruce;  neat.     (Provincial.) 

Tl'lgniiiy,  trig'a mi,  ft.  [Gr.  tri  =  trcis,  three, 
and  gamos,  marriage]  The  state  of  having 
three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same 
time.— Trigamlftt.trig'a-mist.  n.  One  who 
has  three  husbands  or  wives  at  the  same 
time .  —  Trlganious,  trig'a-mus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  trigamy;  bot.  having  three  sorts  of 
flowers  in  the  same  head,  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite. 

Trlgeminoiift,  trl-jem'i-nus,  a.  [L.  tri= 
tres,  three,  and  geminus,  double.]  Being 
one  of  three  bom  together;  born  three  at 
a  time;  threefold. 

Trigger,  trig'er,  n.  [Older  form  tricker, 
from  D.  trekker,  trigger,  lit.  a  drawer,  from 
trekken,  to  draw;  allied  to  trick,  track.] 
The  catch  or  lever  which,  on  being  pulled 
back,  liberates  the  hammer  of  the  lock  of 
a  gun  or  pistol;  any  similar  device.— Trlg- 
ger-flsh,  n.  The  name  of  certain  fishes 
which  have  a  dorsal  fin  with  a  strong  ray 
or  spine  in  front,  that  cannot  be  pressed 
down  till  the  second  ray  is  depressed. 

Trlglypll,  tri'glif,  n.  [Gr.  tri= treis,  three, 
and  glyphs,  sculpture.]  Arch,  an  orna- 
mental block  in  Doric  friezes,  repeated  at 
equal  intervals,  having  on  its  face  two 
small  perpendicular  channels  and  a  half 
channel  on  either  side.  —  Trlglyphlc, 
Trlglypblenl,  tri-glif'ik,  trl-glif'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  triglyphs. 

Trigon.  tri'gon,  n.  [Fr.  trigone,  L.  tri- 
yonum,  from  Gr.  triyonon—tri=treis,  three, 
and  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  triangle;  astrol. 
the  junction  of  three  signs  of  the  zodiac; 
an  ancient  triangular  lyre.  — Trigonal, 
Trigonous,  trl'gon-al,  tri'gou-us,  a.  Tri- 
angular; bot.  having  three  prominent  longi- 
tudinal angles,  as  a  style  or  ovary. 

Trigonometry,  trig-o-nom'et-ri, n.  [From 
Gr.  trigonon,  a  triangle  (treis,  three,  and 
gonia,  an  angle),  and  metron,  a  measure.] 
The  measuring  of  triangles,  or  the  science 
of  determining  the  sides  and  angles  of  tri- 
angles by  means  of  certain  parts  which  are 
given,  of  high  importance  in  astronomy,  na- 
vigation, and  surveying.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
plane  trigonometry,  treating  of  triangles 
described  on  a  plane,  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, of  those  described  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere.— Trigonometric,  Trigo- 
nometrical, trig'o-no-met"rik,  trig'o-no- 
met"ri-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  trigonometry; 
performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry. — Trigonometrical  survey,  the 
survey  of  a  country  (such  as  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain)  carried  on  from 
a  single  base,  which  must  be  measured  with 
the  most  extreme  accuracy,  by  the  compu- 
tation of  observed  angular  distances  and 
careful  geodetical  operations.— Trlgono- 
metrlcally,  trig'o-no-met"ri-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  trigonometrical  manner;  by  trigono- 
metry. 

Trigram,  Trigrapn,  trl'gram,  tri'graf,  n. 
[Gr.  tri  -  treis,  three,  gramma,  a  letter, 
graphl,  a  writing.]  A  name  given  to  three 
letters  haviug  one  sound;  a  triphthong,  as 
eau  in  beau.  —  Trlgrammat ie,  Tri- 
grammlc,  tri-gram-mat'ik,  trl-gram'mik, 
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<i     OotwUMai  of  thi<  |  letter. ,  oi  tin.  .i  aeta 
TrlgJ  n.  IrVjin,  »i      Id 

threi  ■< ) pii  i  III      I  rlii>  iilnii    'I  rl- 

fLj  noiiv    ii  i  n.,'i  an,    tn  ji  qui 
liivme  i  i,n  ,  ,  Lyles. 
'I'rllMMlron,  i  iilir'.li  ,i,,  7i    [Ol   in 
three,  and  kedra,  tlda  I    A  h^um  having 
thn  '•  equal  ildi  i       Trihedral,  1 1 

dial.  <i       lla\  ion  l  hn  e  ecjual  hkIoh. 

Trljiigalc,  Trljnuoim.  tri  j  i  gtt,  ti 
gua,  a     1 1.  iii     in  >,  t  iin  i-.  iii./ui".  yoke  | 
Sol    Ln  three  pali  a  leal  "itii 

three  pairs  of  leai 

Trilateral  W-lat'er  aL  «  ii.  tri  ■  trt$, 
three,  lcUu$,  laterit,  a  aide  I  Havfog  three 
sides,  aa  a  triangle,    Trllinterallj,  tri 

lat'er  al  li,   adv.     With   thru-  Hides.     Trl- 

lateralncata,  tri  Lafei  il  i 

Trllliiear,  tri  lin'e  er,  a.     [L.   tri      tre», 
three,  and  linea,  a  lino.  J    OoapoeedOl 
■istlng  of  three  lines. 

Trilingual,  trl-ling'gwul,  a.   \L  tii    trts, 

three,  and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Consisting  of 
three  languages. 

Tri  literal,  trl-lit'cr-al,  a.  [L.  tri  trea, 
three,  and  litera,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of 
three  letters;  combining  three  lettore,  as 
the  roots  in  the  Semitic  family  of  tongUN. 
— n.  A  word  consisting  of  thrive  letters. — 
TrlllteraliiesH,  trl-lit'er-al-nea,  n. 

Trilithoil.  Ill II III,  trl'lith-on,  trllith. 
n.  [Gr.  tri  =  treia,  three,  and  lithoa,  a  m 
Three  large  blocks  of  stone  placed  toget  her 
like  doar-posts  and  a  lintel,  and  standing 
by  themselves,  as  in  sundry  ancient  monu- 
ments Tri  lit  tile,  tri-lith'ik,  a  Relating 
to  a  trilithon ;  consisting  of  three  stones. 

Trill,  tril,  n.  [Perhaps  imitative  of  sound 
=  D.  trillen,  Dan.  trille,  to  trill,  to  quaver; 
It.  trtHo,  G.  triller,  a  trill.]  A  warbling, 
quavering  sound;  a  rapid,  trembling  series 
or  succession  of  tones.— v.t.  To  sing  with 
a  quavering  or  tremulousness  of  voice;  to 
sing.— v.i.  To  shake  or  quaver;  to  sound 
with  tremulous  vibrations;  to  sing  with 
quavers;  to  pipe. 

Trill,  tril,  v.i.  [Comp.  Sw.  trilla,  Dan. 
trille,  to  roll.]  To  flow  in  a  small  stream; 
to  trickle. 

Trillion,  tril'yon,  n.  fFormed  from  tri-, 
three,  and  million.]  The  product  of  a 
million  involved  to  the  third  power,  or 
the  product  of  a  million  twice  multiplied 
by  itself. 

Trilobate,  Trllobed,  tri-lo'bat,  triloba, 
a.  [Gr.  tri  =  treis,  three,  and  lobos,  a  lobe.) 
Having  three  lobes. 

Trlloblte,  tri'16-bTt,  n.  [Gr.  tri  ■  treis, 
three,  and  lobos,  a  lobe.]  One  of  an  extinct 
and  widely-distributed  family  of  palaeozoic 
Crustacea  abundant  in  the  Silurian  strata, 
having  the  body  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  run  parallel  to  its  axis.— Tri  lo  bl  1 1  c, 
trl-lo-bit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  trilobite. 

Trllocular,  trl-lok-u-ler,  a.  [L.  tri  -  tres, 
three,  and  loculus,  a  cell,  dim.  of  locus,  a 
place.  ]  Bot.  three-celled;  having  three  cells 
for  seeds. 

Trilogy,  tril'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  trilogia,  from 
treis,  tria,  three,  and  logoa,  speech,  dis- 
course.] A  series  of  three  dramas,  each  in 
a  certain  sense  complete  in  itself,  yet  to- 
gether forming  one  connected  whole;  a  term 
espeaially  relating  to  the  Greek  drama. 

Trilaminar,  Tri  I  n  m  1  lion  v  t  ri-lfi  min- 
er, tri-lu'min-us,  a.  [L.  tri  —  trea,  three, 
and  lumen,  light.]    Having  three  lights. 

Trim,  trim,  v.t.— trimmed,  trimming.  [A. 
Sax.  trymian,  to  prepare,  to  set  in  order, 
from  trum,  firm,  strong ;  O.Sax.  trimm, 
firm,  L.G.  betrimmen,  to  make  firm.]  To 
put  in  due  order  for  any  purpose;  to  adjust; 
to  invest,  embellish,  or  decorate,  as  with 
ribbons,  braid,  lace,  &c.  (to  trim  a  gown); 
to  bring  to  a  neat  or  orderly  condition  by 
removing  superfluous  appendages  or  mat- 
ter; to  clip,  pare,  shave,  prune,  lop,  or  the 
like  (to  trim  the  hair,  a  hedge,  or  a  tree); 
carp,  to  dress,  as  timber;  naut.  to  adjust 
the  weights  in  a  ship  or  boat,  so  that  it 
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Bhall  sit  well  on  the  water  and  sail  well. 
— v.i.  To  hold  11  middle  course  or  position 
outwent  parties,  so  us  to  appear  to  favour 
each.— a.  Being  neat  and  in  good  order; 
properly  adjusted;  having  everything  ap- 
propriate and  in  its  right  place;  tight; 
snug;  neat;  tidy;  smart.— it.  Dress;  garb; 
state  of  preparation;  order;  condition; 
mood;  disposition;  tho  state  of  a  ship  by 
which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing.— 
Trimly,  trim'li,  adv.  In  a  trim  manner 
or  condition.— Trimmer,  trim'er,  n.  One 
who  trims;  a  labourer  who  arranges  the 
cargo  of  coal  on  board  a  ship;  one  who 
fluctuates  between  parties,  especially  poli- 
tical parties,  or  tries  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  each.  —  Trimming,  trirn'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  trims;  the  act  of  one 
who  fluctuates  between  parties;  ornamental 
appendages  to  a  garment;  pi.  the  accesso- 
ries to  any  dish  or  article  of  food  icolloq.). 
— Trlmiilingly,  trim'ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
trimming  manner.— Trlmuess,  trim'nes. 
n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  trim. 

Trlmembral, trl-memTtral, a.  [Prefix tri, 
three,  and  member. J  Having  or  consisting 
of  three  members. 

Trimerons,  tri'mer-us,  a.  (Gr.  tri  =  treis, 
three,  and  meros,  a  part.]  Bot.  consisting 
of  three  parts;  entom.  applied  to  beetles 
(Trimera)  having  three-jointed  tarsi. 

Trimester,  trl-mes'ter,  n.  [Fr.  trimestre, 
from  L.  trimestris— prefix  tri,  three,  and 
mensis,  a  month. J  A  term  or  period  of 
three  months.— Trimestral,  Trimes- 
Irial,  tri-mes'tral,  tri-mes'tri-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  trimester;  occurring  every  three 
months;  quarterly. 

Trimeter,  trim'et-er,  n.  [Gr.  tri  =  treis, 
three,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A  line  or 
verse  of  poetry  consisting  of  three  measures 
(often  of  two  iambic  feet  each). 

Trimorphism,  trl-mor'fizm,  n.  [Gr.  tri 
=treis,  three,  and  morphe,  form.]  The  state 
or  property  of  having  three  distinct  forms: 
crystal,  the  property  of  crystallizing  in  three 
fundamentally  different  forms.— Trimor- 
phie,  Trimorplions,  trl-mor'fik,  tn- 
mor'fus,  a.  Characterized  by  trimorphism; 
having  three  distinct  forms. 

Ti'lmurti,  tri-mur'ti,  n.  [Skr.,  from  tri, 
three,  and  mtirti,  body.]  The  Hindu  trinity, 
Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver, 
and  Siva  the  destroyer,  conceived  as  an  in- 
separable unity. 

Triual,  Trine,  tri'nal,  trln,  a.  [L.  trinus, 
threefold,    from   tres,    three.]    Threefold; 

1  triple.— Trine,  n.  The  aspect  of  planets 
distant  from  each  other  120  degrees;  a 
triad. 

Triuervate,  Trinerved,  Trinerve, 
tn-ner'vat,  tri'nervd,  trl'nerv,  a.  [L.  tri  = 
tres,  three,  and  nervus,  a  nerve.]  Bot. 
having  three  unbranched  vessels  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex:  said  of  a  leaf. 

Trillgle,  tring'gl,  ra.  [Fr.;  origin  unknown.] 
Arch,  a  little  square  member  or  ornament; 
a  curtain-rod. 

Trinitrotoluene,  trT-m'tro-tol"u-en,  n. 
[From  tri-,  nitric,  and  toluene.]  A  high 
explosive,  made  by  treating  toluene  with 
nitric  acid;  also  called  T.N.T. 

Trinity,  trin'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  triniti,  from  L. 
trinitas,  from  trinus,  threefold,  from  tres, 
three.  Three.]  A  union  of  three  in  one; 
the  state  of  being  three;  theol.  the  union  of 
three  persons  in  one  Godhead:  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
frequent  in  Christian  art.— Trinity  Sunday, 
the  Sunday  next  after  Whitsunday,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  Trinity. — Trinity 
House,  an  incorporation  having  its  head- 
quarters in  London,  intrusted  with  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  the  lighthouses 
and  buoys  of  the  shores  and  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, with  supervision  of  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.— Trinitarian,  trin-i-ta'ri- 
an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trinity,  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.— n.  One  who  be- 
lieves the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — Trlni- 
tarianism,  trin-i-ta'ri-an-izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  of  trinitarians. 

Trinket,  tring'ket,  n.    [Probably  a  nasal- 


ized form  of  tricket,  from  trick,  to  dress 
out.]  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring, 
and  the  like;  a  thing  of  DO  great  value;  a 
trille.      V.i,  To  hold  secret,  eoiiimiiiiiea.l.ion: 

to  intrigue;  to  traffic.— Trlnketer,  bring'- 
ket-er,  n.  One  who  deals,  traffics,  or  in 
trigues;  a  trafficker;  an  intriguer.— Trin- 
ket ry,  tring'ket -ri,  n.  Ornaments  of  dress; 
trinkets  collectively. 

Iii Hal   trl-nok'shal,  a.    [L.  tri  =  tres, 

three,  and  nox,  noctis,  night.]  Comprising 
three  nights. 

Trinomial,  trl-no'mi-al,  a.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  nome,  a  division.]  Alg.  consis- 
ting of  three  terms  counected  by  the  signs 
+  or  — . — n.  Alg.  a  quantity  of  three  terms. 

Trio,  trl'o  or  tre'6,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  tres, 
three.]  Three  united;  mus.  a  composition 
for  three  voices  or  three  instruments;  the 
performers  of  a  trio. 

Trlode,  tri-od',  n.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  Gr. 
hodos,  way.]  A  thermionic  valve  with  three 
electrodes. 

Triolet,  tri'o-let,  tre'o-let,  n.  [Dim.  of  trio.] 
A  stanza  of  eight  lines  in  which  the  first 
line  is  repeated  after  the  third,  and  the  first 
and  second  lines  after  the  sixth. 

Trloses,  tri-o'sez,  n.  [L.  tres,  three.]  Sugars 
formed  from  three  molecules  of  Monoses 
(which  see). 

Trip,  trip,  v.i.— tripped,  tripping.  [A  lighter 
and  non-nasalized  form  akin  to  tramp  and 
=  Dan.  trippe,  Sw.  trippa,  D.  trippen,  G. 
trippen,  trippeln,  to  trip.  Tramp,  Trap.] 
To  run  or  step  lightly;  to  move  the  feet 
nimbly,  as  in  running,  walking,  dancing; 
to  stumble  and  come  near  to  fall;  to  make 
a  false  step;  to  lose  the  footing;  to  offend 
against  morality,  propriety,  or  rule;  to  err; 
to  go  wrong.— v.i.  To  cause  to  fall  by  strik- 
ing the  feet  suddenly  from  under  the  person; 
to  cause  to  stumble  or  make  a  false  step: 
often  followed  by  up;  to  catch  in  a  fault  or 
mistake  (Shak.);  naut.  to  loose  (an  anchor) 
from  the  bottom  by  its  cable.  —  n.  A  light 
short  step;  a  lively  movement  of  the  feet;  a 
short  journey  or  voyage;  an  excursion  or 
jaunt;  a  causing  to  stumble  or  fall;  astumble; 
a  false  step;  an  error;  a  mistake.— Trip- 
hammer,  n.  A  large  hammer  used  in 
forges;  a  tilt-hammer.— Tripper,  trip'er, 
n.  One  who  trips  or  trips  up;  one  who 
walks  nimbly;  a  cheap  tourist  on  an  out- 
ing. —  Tripping,  trip'ing,  a.  Stepping 
quickly  or  lightly;  quick;  nimble.— Trip- 
pingly, trip'ing-li,  adv.  In  a  tripping 
manner;  with  rapid  but  clear  enunciation; 
nimbly. 

Trlpaleolate,  tri-pa'le-o-iat,  a.  [L.  tri 
=tres,  three,  and  palece.]  Bot.  consisting 
of  three  pales  or  palese. 

Tripang.    Trepang. 

Tripartite,  trip'ar-tit,  a.  [L.  tripartitus— 
tri=tres,  three,  and  partitus,  pp.  of  partior. 
to  part.  Part.]  Divided  into  three  parts; 
having  three  corresponding  parts;  made 
between  three  parties  (a  tripartite  treaty); 
bot.  divided  into  three  parts  down  to  the 
base,  but  not  wholly  separate.— Tripar- 
titely,  trip'ar-tit-li,  adv.  In  a  tripartite 
manner.  —  Trlpartit  ion ,  trip-ar-tish'on, 
71.  A  division  into  three  parts;  a  division 
by  three.— Tripartible,  tri-par'ti-bl,  a. 
Divisible  into  three  parts.— Tripartient, 
tri-par'shi-ent,  a.  Dividing  into  three  equal 
parts. 

Tripe,  trip,  n.  [Fr.  tripe,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tripa, 
It.  trippa,  tripe;  of  Celtic  origin;  W.  tripa, 
Ir.  triopas,  Armor,  stripen,  tripe.]  The 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals  when  pre- 
pared for  food.— Tri  peman,  n.  A  man 
who  sells  tripe.— Tripery,  trl'per-i,  n.  A 
place  where  tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

Tripedal,  trip'e-dal,  a.  [L.  tripedalis— 
tri  =  tres,  three,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.  J 
Having  three  feet. 

Tripe-de-roche,  trep-de-rosh,  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  rock  tripe.]  A  substance  furnished  by 
various  species  of  lichen,  used  as  food  in 
the  arctic  regions  of  North  America. 

Tri  pen  11a te,  trl-pen'at,  a.  Bot.  tripinnate. 

Tri  personal,  tri-per'son-al,  a.  [Prefix  tri, 

three,  and  personal.]    Consisting  of  three 


persons.      Tri  personalis!,    tri 

al  ist,  //.  A  believer  in  the  Trinity 
tarian,  TriperHonallly,  trl-j 
al'Tti,  n.     Trinity  of  1 

Trlpetalold,  trl-pct'al-oid,  a.    [< ;. 

treis,  three,  petition,  a  leaf  |    Hut  ;,, 

as  if  furnished   with  three  petal        In 

pelalou.H,  trl-pet'al-us,  a.    Having  thro; 

petals. 

Triphthong,  trif'thong  or  trip'thoQf,  » 

(Gr.  tri- treis,  three,  and  phthongc,  sound  j 

A  combination  of  three  vow 

syllable;  three  vowel  characters  r< 

ing  a  single  sound  (eau  in  be««);  it  t 

— Trlphthongnl,  trif-thong'gal  or  trip 

thong'gal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  triphthong 

consisting  of  a  triphthong. 

Trlphy lions,  trl-fil'us,  a.    [Gr.  U 
three,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]     Bot.  three 
leaved;  having  three  leaves. 

Tripinnate,  trl-pin'at, a.  [Prefix  tri.th re-, 
and  pinnate,  pinnatifid,  pinnatisect.)    Boi 
trebly  pinnate:   said  when  the  leaflets  of 
a  bi pinnate  leaf  are  themselves  pii 
Trip! nnatilid,  tri-pin-nat'i -fid,  a     Bot 
pinnatifid  with  the  segments  twie< 
in  a  pinnatifid  manner.  —  Tripimiuli- 
sect,  tri-pin-nat'i-sekt,  a.    In  bot.  pi 
the  base  in  a  tripinnate  manner,  aa 

Triple,  trip'l,  a.  [Fr.  triple,  from  L.  triple 
threefold,  triple,  from  tres,  tria,  three,  tod 
term,  -plus,  as  in  double  (which  see).  Treble 
is  a  doublet  of  this.]  Consisting  of  three 
united;  threefold;  three  times  repeated; 
treble. — Triple  crown,  the  crown  worn  bj 
the  popes,  consisting  of  three  crowns  placed 
one  above  another,  surrounding  a  high  cap 
or  tiara.— Triple  time,  mus.  time  or  rhythm 
of  three  beats,  or  of  three  times  three  beats, 
in  a  bar. — v.t.— tripled,  tripling.  To  make 
threefold  or  thrice  as  much  or  as  many;  to 
treble.— Triplet,  trip'let,  n.  [Dim.  from 
triple.]  A  collection  or  combination  of  three 
of  a  kind,  or  three  united;  three  verses  or 
lines  of  poetry  rhyming  together;  mus.  a 
group  of  three  notes  of  equal  time  value, 
to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  two,  indi- 
cated by  a  slur  and  the  figure  3;  a  combina 
tion  of  three  lenses;  one  of  three  children 
at  a  birth.— Triply,  tripli,  adv.  In  a  triple 
or  threefold  manner;  trebly. 

Triplicate,  tripli-kat,  a.  [L.  triplicatus, 
pp.  of  triplico,  to  triple — tres,  three,  and 
plico,  to  fold.  Ply.]  Made  thrice  as  much 
threefold.— Triplicate  ratio,  in  math,  tht 
ratio  which  the  cubes  of  two  quantities 
bear  to  one  another,  compared  with  tht 
ratio  which  the  quantities  themselves  beat 
to  each  other.  —  n.  A  third  thing  corre 
sponding  to  two  others.— Triplication, 
trip-li-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  trebling  01 
making  threefold.—  Tripliclty,  tri-plis'i 
ti,  n.  [From  L.  triplex,  triplicis,  triple. 
The  state  of  being  triple  or  threefold. 

Triploblastic,  trip'lo-blasf'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
triploos,  threefold,  blastos,  a  bud.]  In  ani 
mals,  forms  in  which  the  body  consist: 
essentially  of  three  cellular  layers. 

Triply.    Under  Triple. 

Tripod.'tri'pod,  n.  [Gr.  tripous,  tripodos- 
tri  =  treis,  three,  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  A 
name  for  various  ancient  utensils  or  ar 
tides  of  furniture  resting  on  three  feet 
the  seat  from  which  the  priestesses  at 
Delphi  gave  oracular  responses;  a  three 
legged  frame  or  stand  for  supporting  a 
theodolite,  compass,  &c— Tripod  mast 
n.  In  a  war-vessel,  a  great  mast  the  lowei 
part  of  which  forms  a  tripod,  and  in  whici 
are  stations  for  important  officers,  as  1 
range-finder,  a  fire-control  officer,  search 
light  director,  &c. 

Tripoli,  trip'o-li,  n.  A  kind  of  siliceous 
rotten-stone,  soft,  and  of  a  yellowish  graj 
or  white  colour,  composed  of  the  shield; 
of  microscopic  infusoria  and  diatomacese 
originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used  11 
polishing  metals,  marbles,  glass,  &c.  - 
Tripollne,  trip'o-lln,  a.  Pertaining  tt 
tripoli. 

Tripos,  tri'pos,  n.  [Gr.  tripous,  a  tripod 
Tripod.]  A  tripod;  in  Cambridge  Urn 
versity,  the  examination  for  honours  a> 
taking  one's  degree  in  any  of  the  depart 
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nents    of    mathematics,     classics,     moral 
.  &a,  so  culled  from  the  successful 
uididates  being  arranged  in  threi 
r  grades. 

rippniit.  trip'ant,  a      Her.  the  term  f"i 
or  walking,  as  applied  to  animals 
i'  the  deer  kind. 

ripper.  Tripping;.    Under  Trip. 
rlpteroiis,  trip'ter-us,  o.    |t;r.  tri  — treis, 
irec,  and  pttron,  a  wing.)    Three-winged: 
lid  of  a  leaf. 

riplich,  Triptych,  trip'tik,  n.    [Gr.  tri 

treis,  three,  and  ptychi.  a  fold  or  folding.  | 

L  picture,  carving,  or  other  representation 

i  three  compartments  Bide  t)J  Bide;  most, 
euueiitly  such  as  is  used  for  an  altar 
ieco;  si  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two 
f  which  might  be  folded  over  the  middle 
art;  heuee,  sometimes,  a  book  or  treatise 
i  three  parts  or  sections. 
riptotc,  trip'tOt.  n.  [L.  triptotum,  Gr. 
•iptvton— tri— treis,  three,  and  ptosis,  the 
ise  of  a  word. J  In  gram,  a  noun  having 
iree  cases  only.— Trlptotic,  trip-tot'ik, 
.    Pertaining  to. 

rlquctrous,  trl-kwe'trus,  a.  [L.  tri- 
uetrus,  triangular,  from  tres,  tria,  three.] 
bree-sided;  triangular;  hot.  having  three 
cute  angles  with  concave  faces,  as  the 
.ems  of  many  plants;  three-edged:  three- 
>rnered. 

•irndlatc,  Trlradiated,  tri-ra'di-at, 
il-rft'dia-ted,  a.  [L.  tri  =  tres,  three,  and 
idius,  a  ray.]  Having  three  rays. 
•Ircinc,  trl'rem,  n.  [L.  triremis—tri= 
■(s,  three,  and  remus,  an  oar.]  A  galley 
r  vessel  with  three  benches  or  ranks  of 
irs  on  a  side,  a  common  class  of  war-ship 
uong  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Cartha- 
.nians,  &o. 

'isngion,  Trlshagion,  tri-sa'gi-on, 
is-ha'gi-on,  n.  [Gr.  trisagios,  thrice  holy 
-Iris  =  treis,  three,  and  hagios,  holy.] 
■ccles.  the  repetition  of  the  words  Holy, 
loly,  Holy,  by  the  choir  in  certain  parts  of 
ie  liturgy. 

risect,  tri-sekt',  v.t.  [L.  tri  =  tres,  three, 
od  seco,  sictum,  to  cut.  Section.]  To  cut 
r  divide  into  three  equal  parts.  —  Tri- 
ectloit,  tri-sek'shon,  ?t.  The  division  of 
thing  into  three  parts;  particularly,  in 
pometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into 
iiree  equal  parts. 

'isepalous,  trl-sep'al-us,  a.  [Prefix  tri, 
ad  sepal.]    Bot.  having  three  sepals. 

•Isorial,  Triseriate,  tri-se'ri-al,  tri- 
i'ri-at,  a.  [Prefix  tri,  three,  and  series.] 
>ot.  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  beneath 
nother. 

*ismus,  tris'mus,  n.  [Gr.  trisrnos,  gnash- 
ig  of  the  teeth,  from  trizo,  to  gnash.]  A 
tecies  of  tetanus  affecting  the  under  jaw 
ith  spastic  rigidity;  lock-jaw. 
"isoctahedron,  tris-ok'ta-he"dron,  n. 
lr.  tris,  three  times,  okto,  eight,  and  hedra, 
>ce.]  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
lual  faces,  three  corresponding  to  each 
ice  of  an  octahedron. 

'ispermous,  tri-sper'mus,  a.  [Gr.  tri 
treis,  three,  and  sperma,  seed.]  Bot. 
iree-seeded;  containing  three  seeds. 
'istichous,  trl'stik-us,  a.  [Gr.  tri  — 
~eis,  three,  and  stichos,  a  row.]  Bot.  ar- 
inged  in  three  rows. 

'tsulcate,  tri-sulTrat,  a.  [L.  trisulcus— 
es,  three,  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Having  three 
irks  or  three  furrows. 

•isyllable,  tris'sil-a-bl,  n.  [L.  tri=tres, 
tree,  and  syllaba,  syllable.]  A  word  con- 
sting  of  three  syllables.— Trisyllabic, 
risyllabical,  tris-si-lab'ik,  tris-si-lab'i- 
d,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  trisyllable;  con- 
sting  of  three  syllables. 
•ite,  trit,  a.  [L.  tritus,  pp.  of  tero,  tritum, 
i  rub,  to  wear  (seen  also  in  triturate,  con- 
ite,  detritus,  &o);  root  tar,  tra,  to  pierce, 
c,  as  in  prep,  trans.  Try.]  Used  till  so 
>mmon  as  to  have  lost  its  novelty  and 
iterest;  commonplace;  hackneyed;  stale. 
•Tritely,  trit'li,  adv.  In  a  trite  or  com- 
onplace  manner;  stalely. —  Triteness, 
It'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trite; 
jmmonness;  staleness. 


Trllcriinfc.  til  ter'iint,  a,  (Prefix  t ri,  and 
U  i mil,  .  |      Bot,  t  hie,    turn  ;.  ti  i  nate 

i  rlllieisin  in  i  lie  i  /in,  )i  [Gr.  tH  treis, 
thn  •  i  |    The  opinion  thai 

tin    Father.  Bon,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  ihrot 

Ik  in  IrillK'isl.    111! 

I  Hie  irho  believi  t  hat  I  b<  re  are  t  bree 
distil iet.  Goda  In  the  Godhead,  that  tii  throe 
distinct  Bubatan  ,  or  hypo 

— Trlthelstlc,  TrllheUtlcal,  trl-thi 

is'lik.  ti  I  the  is  ti  kal,  a  l">  i  laming  to 
tritheism. 

I  rllOII,  tri  ton,  a.   [l'Vom  '/';  iton.  thoGn  01 
deity,  a  son  of  Poseidon  ami  Ampin 

trite.]  One  Of  eeitain  siihniilinate  Sea 
deltiel  turning  the  Creeks  and  Romans, 
having  their  lower  extremities  flsh-lilo-:  a 
genus  of  gastcropodous  molluscs  with 
trumpet-like  shells;  a  genus  of  batrachian 
reptiles  oompn  bending  the  newts. 

Tri  tone,  trl'ton,  n.  [Gr.  tri  -  treis,  three, 
and  tones,  ft  tone.  I  Mus.  a  dissonant  in- 
terval consisting  of  three  tones  or  of  two 
major  and  one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tones 
and  two  semitones. 

Triturate,  trit'u-rat, v.t.— triturated,  tritu- 
rating. |L.L.  trituro,  trituratum,  to  grind, 
from  L.  tritus,  pp.  of  tero,  to  wear.  Trite.  1 
To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder.— 
Trit u ruble,  trit'ii-rabl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  triturated. —Trituration,  trit-u- 
ra'shon,  n.  The  act  of  triturating;  leviga- 
tion.— Trituraliirc,  trit'u-ra-tur,  n.  A 
wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

Triumph,  trT'umf,  n.  [L.  triumphus,  a 
triumph;  allied  to  Gr.  thriambos,  a  festal 
song,  a  procession  in  honour  of  Bacchus.] 
Rom.  antiq.  a  magnificent  procession  in 
honour  of  a  victorious  general,  in  which 
he  entered  the  city  riding  in  a  chariot  and 
followed  by  his  army— the  highest  military 
honour  which  a general  could  obtain;  hence, 
the  state  of  being  victorious;  victory;  con- 
quest ;  joy  or  exultation  for  success ;  great 
gladness;  rejoicing. — v.i.  To  enjoy  a  triumph; 
to  celebrate  victory  with  pomp;  hence,  to 
rejoice  for  victory;  to  obtain  victory;  to 
meet  with  success;  to  prevail;  to  exult  upon 
an  advantage  gained;  especially,  to  exult 
or  boast  insoleutly.  —  Triumphal,  trl- 
um'fal,  a.  [L.  triumphalis.]  Pertaining  to 
triumph;  commemorating  or  used  in  cele- 
brating a  triumph  or  victory.—  Triumphal 
arch,  originally  a  temporary  arch  erected 
in  connection  with  the  triumph  of  a  Roman 
general,  and  through  which  he  and  his  army 
passed;  afterwards  a  massive  and  orna- 
mental permanent  structure;  a  decorated 
temporary  arch  in  public  rejoicings.  — 
Trillin  pliant,  tri-um'fant,  a.  [L.  trium- 
phans,  triumphantis,  ppr.  of  triumpho,  to 
triumph.]  Rejoicing  for  victory  or  as  for 
victory;  triumphing;  exulting;  victorious; 
graced  with  conquest.— Triumphantly, 
tri-um'fant-li,  adv.  In  a  triumphant  man- 
ner; in  the  manner  of  a  conqueror;  with 
joy  and  exultation.  —  Trlunipher,  tri'- 
umf-er,  n.    One  who  triumphs. 

Triumvir,  trl-um'ver,  n.  [L.  tres,  genit. 
trium,  three,  and  vir,  man.]  One  of  three 
men  united  in  office.  —  Triumvirate, 
trl-um'vi-rat,  n.  A  coalition  of  three  men 
in  office  or  authority;  in  Roman  history  the 
coalition  in  59  B.C.  between  Caesar,  Pom- 
peius,  and  Crassus,  and  that  in  43  B.C.  be- 
tween Antonius,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus; 
government  by  three  men  in  coalition;  a 
party  of  three  men;  three  men  in  company 
or  forming  one  company. 

Triune,  trl'un,  n.  [L.  tri=tres,  three,  and 
unus,  one.]  Three  in  one:  applied  to  ex- 
press the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity 
of  persons.— Triunity,  trl-u'ni-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  triune;  trinity. 

Trivalent,  tn-val'ent  or  triv'a-lent,  a. 
[Prefix  tri,  three,  and  L.  valeo,  to  be  worth.] 
Having  a  valency  of  three. 

Trlvalve,  tri'valv,  n.  [Prefix  tri,  three, 
and  valve.)  Anything  having  three  valves, 
especially  a  shell  with  three  valves.— Tri- 
valvular,  tri-val'vu-ler,  a.  Having  three 
valves. 

Trivet,  triv'et,  n.  [Corruption  of  three- 
feet  or  three-foot,  or  of  Fr.  trepied,  from  L. 
tripes,  tripedis,  a  three-footed  stool — tres, 


i  DM)  ptdi  .  ■  i""t  I    Anything 

i.it,  n  kind  "i 
fraim  u  In  r<  on   to   pi 

fox  boiling,  .'x' ,  or  I  ■  bing 

plftOI  ■ 

■  v.  i  blal    comparison    Indl 
bllftj  .  an  to 

it  is  lever  unstable  ('light  as  a 

trivet'). 

Trivial,  nn'i  ai,  On    |i'i   trivial,  from  L 
U  IviaUe,  belonging  to  the  public  si  i 
hence    oommon,    from    trtvium,   a    i 
where  thn  i    road    d  I    u  • 

tret,  three,  and  trio,  a  way,  a  road  |  i 

nnlaoe;   trifling;   Im  bjrnTncant;  of  little 

(rortfa  or  Important 

copying  one's  self   with    trifles;    lulling. 

Trivial   name,  In   ela  tifleation,   sfto 

"•■  name;  al  o  nn  d  t'.r  the  oommon 

Knglishname.-  Tl'lvlallsm,  t  riv'i  al  l/m, 

n.    A  trivial  matter  or  mode  ol  aoting. 
Triviality,  triv-i-al'i-ti,  n,    The  si.. 

quality  of  being  trivial;  a  trivial  thing;  a 
trifle.— Trivially,  triv'i-al  li,  adv.  In  ■ 
trivial  or  trifling  manner;  lightly;  ;■ 
siderably;  insignificantly.— Tri  vial  DCSft, 
triv'i-al-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  trivia] 
—  Trlvium,  triv'i-um,  n.  A  coll' 
term  given  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  first  three  liberal  arts— gram  mai , 
rhetoric,  and  logic.    Quadrivium. 

Tri-weekly,  tri'wek-li,  a.  Occurring  or 
appearing  once  every  three  weeks;  also, 
happening  or  appearing  thrice  a  week. 

Trocar,  tro'kar,  n.  [Fr.  trocar,  from  trois, 
three,  and  carre,  a  square,  a  face,  the  in- 
strument having  a  triangular  face.]  A  per- 
forating surgical  instrument  used  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  &c,  for  drawing  off  the  fluid. 

Trochanter,  tro-kan'ter,  n.  [Gr.  trochan- 
ter, from  trochazo,  to  run  along,  from 
trecho,  to  run.]  A  vat.  a  process  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  to  which  are 
attached  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
limb. 

Trochar,  tro'kar,  n.    Same  as  Trocar. 

Troche,  troch  or  trosh,  n.  [Gr.  trochos, 
something  circular,  a  round  ball  or  cake.] 
A  small  circular  cake  or  lozenge  made  up 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  some  drug,  to  be 
gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 

Trochee,  tro'ke,  n.  [L.  trochaus,  Gr.  tro- 
chaios,  from  trecho,  to  run.]  Pros,  a  foot 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
second  short.— Trochaic,  tro-ka'ik,  a.  [L. 
trochaicus.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
trochees. — n.  A  trochaic  verse. 

Trochilus,  trok'il-us,  n.  [L.  trochilus,  Gr. 
trochilos.]  A  small  bird  said  in  ancient 
legend  to  enter  the  crocodile's  mouth  and 
eat  matters  from  among  his  teeth;  also, 
arch,  same  as  Scotia. 

Trochlte,  tro'kit,  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel.] 
A  name  once  given  to  the  wheel-like  joints 
of  the  encrinite. 

Trochlea,  trok'le-a,  n.  [L.,  a  pulley,  from 
Gr.  trochalia,  from  trochalos,  running,  from 
trecho,  to  run.]  A  pulley-like  cartilage  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  superior  muscles  of 
the  eye.— Trochlear,  trok'le-er,  a.  Pulley- 
shaped.  —  Trochlear}',  trok'le-a-ri,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  trochlea  (the  trochleary 
muscle). 

Trochoid,  tro'koid,  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  a 
wheel,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Geom.  the 
curve  otherwise  called  cycloid;  anat.  a  tro- 
choidal  articulation.— Trochoidal,  tro- 
koi'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  trochoid;  anat. 
said  of  a  species  of  joint  in  which  one  bone 
rotates  upon  another  (as  in  the  elbow). — 
Trochosphere,  tro'ko-sfer,  n.  [Gr.  tro- 
chos, and  sphaira,  a  globe.]  In  annelids, 
&c,  an  ovoid  ciliated  larva. 

Trod,  trod,  pret.  of  tread. 

Trodden,  trod'n,  pp.  of  tread. 

Troglodyte,  tro'glod-It,  n.  [Gr.  troglod- 
ytes, a  troglodyte,  from  trogli,  a  cavern,  and 
dyo,  to  enter.]  A  cave-dweller;  a  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  cave- 
dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
on  the  Upper  Nile;  hence,  one  living  in 
seclusion.— Troglodytic,  tro-glo-dit'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  troglodytes. 
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TROGON 

Trogoil,  tro'gon,  «•  [Gr.  trdgon,  gnawing.] 
A  name  of  certain  tropical  Midi  with  long 
(ail  plumes  and  most  gorgeous  plumage. 

Troffonotherlum,   trCgon-O-tW'ri  am. 

re.  [Gr.  tnxjvn,  gnawing,  and  tln'rimi,  wild 
beast]  An  extinct  rodent  allied  to  the 
beavers,  but  much  larger. 

Trolail,  Trole,  tro'jan,  tr6'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  ancient  Troy  .—  Trojan,  re.  An 
inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy;  opponents  in 
England  and  elsewhere  of  the  introduction 
of  Greek  studies,  popular  in  England  from 
the  national  legend  of  Brut  the  Trojan  and 
Troynovaut.  Hence  '  to  tight  like  Trojans', 
stoutly. 

Troll,  trol,  v.t.  [From  the  Celtic,  partly 
through  the  French :  W.  trbliaw,  to  trundle, 
to  roll;  trol,  a  roller;  Armor,  trod,  a  twin- 
ing plant;  Fr.  troler,  to  lead  about,  to  drag. 
Trawl.]  To  move  in  a  circular  direction; 
to  roll  {Mil);  to  pass  round  or  cause  to 
circle,  as  a  vessel  of  liquor  at  table;  to  sing 
the  parts  of  in  succession;  also,  to  sing  in  a 
full,  jovial  voice;  to  angle  in  a  certain  way 
in  or  for.— v.i.  To  go  round;  to  move  round; 
to  angle;  to  fish  for  pike  by  trolling.— re. 
The  act  of  going  or  moving  rouud;  repeti- 
tion; a  song  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
succession;  a  round;  a  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 
— Troller,  trol'er,  n.  One  who  trolls.— 
Trolling,  trol'ing,  re.  The  act  of  one  who 
trolls;  a  certain  method  of  fishing  for  pike 
with  a  rod  and  line,  and  with  a  dead  bait 
which  is  dropped  into  holes  and  worked  up 
and  down. 

Troll,  trol,  re.  [Icel.  troll,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
trold,  L.G.  droll;  hence  E.  droll]  A  name 
of  certain  supernatural  beings  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology  and  literature,  dwelling 
in  the  interior  of  hills  and  mounds;  de- 
scribed as  in  some  respects  obliging  and 
neighbourly  but  also  given  to  thieving. 

Trolley,  Trolly,  trol'i,  n.  [Akin  to  troll, 
to  roll.]  A  kind  of  small  truck;  a  small 
narrow  cart;  in  electric  railways  and  tram- 
ways, a  grooved  metal  wheel  at  the  end  of 
a  flexible  pole,  used  to  collect  the  electric 
energy  from  the  overhead  wire. 

Trollop,  trol'op,  n.  [Comp.  Sc.  trollop, 
trallop,  a  loose  hanging  rag;  Armor,  trul, 
a  rag  or  tatter,  trulen,  a  slatternly  woman ; 
Ir.  troll,  corruption;  Gael,  truaill,  to  pol- 
lute; also  G.  trulle,  a  trull.  Trull  is  allied.] 
A  woman  loosely  dressed;  a  slattern;  a 
draggle-tail;  adrab.— Trolloplsh,  Trol- 
lopy,  trol'op-ish,  trol'op-i,  a.  Like  a  trol- 
lop; slatternly. 

Trombone,  trom'bon,  re.  [It.,  aug.  of 
tromba,  a  trumpet.  Trump.]  A  deep-toned 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind,  consisting 
of  three  tubes  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
doubled  and  slides  into  the  other  two  like 
the  tube  of  a  telescope. 

Troinp,  tromp,  re.  [Fr.  trompe,  a  tube,  a 
trumpet.]  The  blowing  machine  used  in 
a  certain  process  of  smelting  iron. 

Tron,  tron,  re.  [L.L.  trona,  from  L.  tru- 
tina,  a  balance.]  A  kind  of  steelyard  or 
weighing-machine  formerly  used.  —  Tron 
weight,  a  system  of  weight  once  used  in 
Scotland  in  which  the  pound  was  from  21 
oz.  to  28  oz. 

Trona,  tro'na,  re.  [An  African  word.]  Same 
as  Natron. 

Troop,  trop,  re.  [Fr.  troupe,  It.  truppa,  Sp. 
tropa,  from  L.L.  troppus,  a  troop;  perhaps 
from  L.  turba,  a  crowd.]  A  collection  of 
people;  a  number;  a  multitude;  a  body  of 
soldiers;  pi.  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
more  or  less  numerous;  a  body  of  cavalry, 
usually  sixty  in  number,  formiug  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain;  a  band  or  company  of 
performers;  a  troupe. — v.i.  To  collect  in 
numbers;  to  gather  in  crowds;  to  march  in 
a  body  or  in  company;  to  march  in  haste: 
often  with  off.—  Trooper,  trop'er,  n.  A 
private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry;  a 
horse-soldier.  —Troop-Ship,  re.  A  ship 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops;  a  transport. 

Trooplal,  tro'pi-al,  n.  [From  the  great 
troops  or  flocks  in  which  some  of  the  species 
unite.]  A  name  of  certain  passerine  birds 
akin  to  the  orioles  and  starlings. 

Trop.eolum,  tro-pe'o-lum,  re.     [Gr.  tro- 
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paion,  a  trophy,  the  leavcB  being  shield- 
shaped,  the  flowers  helmet-shaped.]  A 
genus  of  South  American  trailing  or  dumb- 
ing plants  of  the  geranium  family,  some  "f 
them  well  known  us  Indian  cress  and  nas- 
turtium. 

Trope,  trop,  n.  |Fr.  trope,  from  L.  tropus, 
from  Gr.  tropos,  a  trope  or  figure,  a  turn, 
from  trepo,  to  turn.  Trophy,  Tropic] 
Rhet.  a  figurative  use  of  a  word;  a  word  or 
expression  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  properly  possesses;  a  figure  of 
speech.— Tropical,  trop'i-kal,  a.  Figura- 
tive; rhetorically  changed  from  its  original 
sense.— Tropically,  trop'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  tropical  manner.— Tropism,  trop'ism.re. 
The  natural  tendency  of  an  organism  to 
respond  to  an  external  stimulus.— Tropist, 
trop'ist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  tropes.  — 
Tropology,  tro-pol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  tropos, 
trope,  logos,  discourse]  A  rhetorical  mode 
of  speech,  including  tropes.— TropologlC, 
Tropological,  trop-o-loj'ik,  trop-o-loj'i- 
kal,  a.  Varied  or  characterized  by  tropes; 
figurative.—  Tropologically,  trop'o-loj'i- 
kal-li,  adv.  In  a  tropological  manner. 
—  Troposphere,  trop'6-sfer,  n.  [Gr. 
tropos,  and  sphere.]  A  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  temperature  falls 
with  increasing  height.  See  Strato- 
sphere. 

Troplii,  tro'fi,  n.pl.  [Gr.  trophos,  one  who 
feeds,  from  trepho,  to  feed.]  Entom.  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  employed  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  preparation  of  food. 
Trophy,  tro'fi,  re.  [Fr.  tropMe,  the  spoil 
of  an  enemy,  from  L.  tropceum,  from  Gr. 
tropaion,  a  trophy,  from  trope,  a  putting 
to  rout,  lit.  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to  turn. 
Trope.]  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  monument  or  memorial  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  victory,  consisting  of  arms 
and  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  hung 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  on  a  pillar;  hence, 
anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memo- 
rial of  victory,  as  captured  arms,  standards, 
&c;  anything  serving  as  an  evidence  of 
victory.— Trophied,  tro'fid,  a.  Adorned 
with  trophies. 

Tropic,  trop'ik,  re.  [Fr.  tropique,  L.  tropi- 
cus, Gr.  tropikos,  turning,  pertaining  to  a 
turn,  from  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to 
turn;  the  sun  turns  back  at  each  tropic. 
Trophy.]  The  name  of  two  circles  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  distant  from  the  equator 
each  23i°  nearly,  the  northern  one  being 
called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bounding  the  sun's 
apparent  annual  path  in  the  heavens;  the 
name  of  two  corresponding  parallels  of 
latitude  or  circles  going  round  the  globe  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  terrestrial 
equator,  and  including  between  them  that 
portion  of  the  globe  called  the  torrid  zone, 
having  the  equator  for  its  central  line;  pi. 
the  regions  lying  between  the  tropics  or 
near  them  on  either  side.  —  a.  Tropical; 
pertaining  to  the  tropics.  —  Tropical, 
trop'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tropics; 
being  within  the  tropics;  incident  to  the 
tropics  (tropical  diseases).  See  also  under 
Trope.  —  Tropic-bird,  re.  A  tropical 
web-footed  bird  of  the  pelican  family,  won- 
derfully powerful  on  the  wing. 
Troplst,  Tropology,  &c.  Under  Trope. 

Trot,  trot,  v.i.— trotted,  trotting.  [Fr.  trot- 
ter, It.  trottare,  from  L.  tolutare,  to  trot, 
modified  into  tlutare,  tlotare,  trotare.]  To 
move  faster  than  in  walking;  to  walk  or 
move  fast;  to  run.— re.  The  pace  of  a  horse 
or  other  quadruped  more  rapid  than  a 
walk;  an  endearing  term  used  to  a  child; 
a  contemptuous  term  for  an  old  man  or 
woman.— v.t.  To  cause  to  trot;  to  ride  at 
a  trot.— Trotter,  trot'er.re.  One  who  trots; 
a  trotting  horse;  the  foot  of  an  animal, 
especially  of  a  sheep. 

Troth,  troth,  re.  [A  form  of  truth.]  Truth; 
faith;  fidelity;  veracity.  —  To  plight  one's 
troth,  to  pledge  one's  faith;  to  betroth 
one's  self.  —  Troth-plight,  re.  The  act 
of  betrothing  or  plighting  faith.— Troth- 
plighted,  a.  Having  fidelity  pledged.— 
Troth-ring,  re.    A  betrothal  ring. 

Troubadour,  tro'ba-dor,  re.    [Fr.  trouba- 
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dour,  from  Pr.  trobador,  a  troubadbw 

trovador,   It.   trovatore),   from 

trouver,  to  find,  originally  to  invent,  or  000 

DOBe  new  poems,  from  L.L.  tropa 

from  L.  tropus,  a  song,  a 

A  name  given  to  a  i 

first  appealed  in  I'rovcnce,  ml 

flourished  from  the  eleventh  to  tl 

part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  p 

being  lyrical  and  amatory. 

Trouble,  trub'l,  v.t.— troubled,  trovi 
[Fr.  troubler,  by  metathesis  ami 
from  L.  turbula,  dim.  of  turba,  a  ti 
confusion;  akin  turbid,  turbulent,  di 
perturb.]     To  put   into  confused   xa 
to  agitate;  to  disturb;   to  annoy,  f r< 
molest;    to  afflict;    to  distress;    to  put  t 
some  slight  labour  or  pains:  used  in  cou 
teous  phraseology.— re.  Distress  of  mil 
what  causes  such;  grief,  great  perpli 
affliction;  anxiety;annoyance;pains  la 
exertion;  mining,  a  fault  or  interim] 
a  stratum,  especially  a  stratum  oi 
To   take  the  trouble,  to  be  at  the  pi 
to  give  one's  self  inconvenience.—  Tro  ill 
Icr,  trub'1-er,  re.     One  who  troubles  i 
disturbs.— Troublesome,  trul/l-sum. 
Giving  or  causing  trouble;  harassing;  a< 
ing;  vexatious;  importunate.— 'Iron 1,1  > 
somely,  trub'1-sum-li,  adv.  —  Troubli 
sonieness,  trub'1-sum-nes,  re.  —  Troul 
lous,  trub'lus,  a.  Full  of  civil  commotii. 
disturbance,  or  disorder;  unsettled  (trou 
lous  times). 

Trough,  trof,  re.    [A.Sax.  trog,  troh 
D.,  and  G.  trog,  Dan.  trug,  a  trough;  ak 
tray.]    A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  meti 
generally  rather  long  and  not  very  dee 
for  holding  water,  feeding-stuffs  for 
mals,  or  the  like;  a  channel  or  spout  f 
conveying  water;    anything   resembling 
trough  in  shape,  as  a  depression  betwe< 
two  ridges  or  between  two  waves;  a  basi 
shaped  or  oblong  hollow. 
Trounce,  trouns,  v.t.— trounced,  trout 
[O.Fr.  troncer,  troncir,  to  cut  or  break  < 
or  into  pieces,  from  L.  truncus,  a  trnu 
Trunk.]   To  punish  or  to  beat  severely; 
castigate. 

Troupe,  trop,  re.    [Fr.;  same  as  troop.] 
troop;  a  company;  particularly,  a  compa 
of  players,  dancers,  acrobats,  or  the  lii. 

Trous-de-loup,  tro-de-16,  n.pl.  [Fr.,  1 
wolf  holes— trou,  a  hole,  and  loup,  a  wol 
Milit.  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground 
the  form  of  inverted  cones  or  pyramids, 
order  to  serve  as  obstacles  to  the  advan 
of  an  enemy,  each  pit  having  a  point 
stake  in  the  middle. 

Trousers,  trou'zerz,  n.pl.  [For  old| 
trouses,  trowses,  a  kind  of  drawers,  frc 
O.Fr.  trousses,  a  kind  of  hose,  from  tro 
a  truss,  case,  or  cover.  Truss.]  A  garnie 
worn  by  men  and  boys,  extending  frc 
the  waist  to  the  ankles,  covering  the  low 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  each  leg  separate 
—Trousered,  trou'zerd,  a.  Wearing  trc 
sers.— Trousering,  trou'zer-ing,  re.  Clc 
for  making  trousers. 

Trousseau,  tro-so',  re.  [Fr.,  from  trou* 
a  bundle,  a  truss.  Truss.]  The  clotl 
and  general  outfit  of  a  bride. 

Trout,  trout,  re.  [Fr.  truite,  from  L. 
trutta,  L.  tructa,  from  Gr.  troktes,  a  ki 
of  fish,  from  trogo,  to  gnaw.]  The  comm 
name  of  various  species  of  the  salni 
family,  as  the  bull-trout,  the  salm. 
trout,  the  common  trout,  &c,  esteemei. 
delicacy.— Trout-coloured,  a.  Win 
with  spots  of  black,  bay,  or  sorrel. 
Troutlet,  Troutling.  trouflet,  trou 
ling,  re.  A  small  trout— Trout-streai 
re.    A  stream  in  which  trout  breed. 

Trouvere,  Trouveur,  tro-var,  trb-v ' 
re.  [Fr.  trouver,  to  find.  Troubadour.  I 
name  given  to  the  ancient  poets  of  JV 
thern  France,  corresponding  to  the  iri 
badours  of  Provence;  but  their  productic , 
partake  of  a  narrative  or  epic  character. 

Trover,  tro'ver,  re.  [O.Fr.  trover,  Ft.  tr, 
ver,  to  find.  Troubadour.]  La\v,  t 
gaining  possession  of  goods  by  finding 
by  other  means  than  purchase;  a  form 
action  at  law  to  recover  goods  or  aamag 
now  abolished. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abrene— the  Fr.  «. 
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TRUNK 


MWititi|t>.4     [A.Sas    trtdwian,  trtdwm, 
t  believe,  lit. 'to  lielievo  to  bo  tntt.    I'm  i    | 

0  Ix'lu  \t\   to  tint.   tO  tllink  or  BUp] 

■OWfl,    1  t«>u  «  1,    n      [Fr.   truelle,   from    L. 

in. ill  ladle,   dim.   of  trim 

ii,  it   ladle  |     A   too]   r~. uiu-w  hat    re 

;i  small  spado,  used   for  Spreading 

ml   dressing    mortar  and    plaster,    &c;    a 

mihir  gardeuer's  tool,  used  iu  taking  up 

nd  for  otlur  purposes.     To  lay  on 

or  the  like)  with  a  trowel,  to  lay 

on  thickly  and  coarsely.-   v.t     trowelled, 

■owtlling.    To  dress  or  form  with  a  trowel. 

■oxters,  trou'zerz.    TROl  8]  ftS 

<i)      Troy -Weight    troi,    ».       [From 

lrvy«,  in  France.]    A  weight  chiefly  used 

weighing  gold  and  silver,  divided  into  12 

aeb  of  20  pennyweights,  each  of 

1  grains.      The   pound  troy-5760  grains; 
le  pound  avoirdupois  7000. 

'limit,  tro'ant,  u.  [O. Fr.  truant  (Fr.  fr?t- 
ud),  a  vagabond,  from  the  Celtic;  Armor. 
mint,  vagabond,  VV.  truan,  wretched,  Ir. 
ul  Gael,  truaghan,  poor.]  One  who  .shirks 
-  neglects  his  duty;  an  idler;  especially, 
child  who  stays  from  school  without 
•hie.—Tojilaii  truant,  to  stay  from  school 
ithout  leave.— a.  Shirking  duty;  wilfully 
■sent  from  an  appointed  place ;  idle. — 
runiiflv  tro'ant-li,  adv.  Like  a  truant. 
Truancy,  trb'an-si,  n.  The  act  of  play- 
ig  truant. 

•lice,  tros,  n.  [Properly  a  plural;  O.E. 
MM,  treivse,  trewis,  O.Fr.  trues  (pi.),  a 
uce,  from  O.H.G.  triuwa,  triwa,  G.  treue, 
kith;  akin  true,  trust.]  Milit.  a  suspension 
*  arms  by  agreement  of  the  commanders 
!  the  opposing  armies;  an  armistice;  any 
•mporary  intermission  or  cessation;  short 
liet.  —  Flag  of  truce.  Flag.  —  Truce- 
reaker,  n.  One  who  violates  a  truce. — 
ruceless,  tros'les,  a.  Without  truce. 
•noli,  truk,  v.i.  [Fr.  troquer,  to  truck,  to 
irter,  from  Sp.  trocar,  to  exchange;  pro- 
ibly  from  Ar.  taraq,  to  strike';  comp.  E. 
i  strike  a  bargain.]  To  exchange  coin- 
odities;  to  barter. — v.t.  To  exchange;  to 
ve  in  exchange;  to  barter.— n.  Exchange 
I  commodities;  barter;  payment  of  wages 
i  goods ;  commodities  appropriate  for 
irter  or  for  small  trade.— Truck  system, 
i»e  practice  of  paying  the  wages  of  work- 
en  in  goods  instead  of  money,  which  has 
•evaded  particularly  in  the  mining  and 
Manufacturing  districts  of  Britain  though 
inhibited  by  law.— Truckage,  truk'aj,  n. 
he  practice  of  bartering  goods.— Truck- 
r,  truk'er,  n.    One  who  trucks  or  traffics. 

'lick,  truk,  n.  [From  L.  trochus,  a  hoop, 
oro  Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel,  a  disk,  &c,  from 
echo,  to  run.]  A  small  wooden  wheel;  a 
i'linder;  a  small  carriage  or  species  of 
irrow  with  two  low  wheels,  for  heavy 
ickages;  an  open  wagon  for  the  convey- 
ice  of  goods  on  railways;  gun.  a  circular 
ece  of  wood  like  a  wheel  fixed  on  an 
cle-tree,  for  moving  ordnance;  naut.  the 
aall  circular  wooden  cap  at  the  extremity 
I  a  flagstaff  or  of  a  topmast.— v.t.  To  put 
a  truck;  to  send  or  convey  by  truck. — 
ruckage,  truk'aj,  n.  Money  paid  for 
•nveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck;  freight. — 
ruckle,  trukl,  n.  [Dim.  of  truck,  a 
heel.]  A  small  wheel  or  castor;  a  truckle- 
Hi.—  v.t.  To  move  on  rollers;  to  trundle. — 
ruckle-bed.  n.  A  bed  that  runs  on 
heels  and  may  be  pushed  under  another; 
trundle-bed. 

nckle,  trukl,  v.i.— truckled,  truckling. 
>im.  of  truck,  to  barter;  or  from  truckle- 
'&.  because  inferiors  slept  in  them.]  To 
eld  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of 
tother ;  to  cringe ;  usually  with  to. — 
rnckler,  trukler,  n.  One  who  truckles. 
Truckling,  truk 'ling,  a.  Given  to 
uckle;  cringing;  servile. 
'  uculent,  truk'Q-lent,  a.  [L.  truculentus, 
3m  trux,  trucis,  fierce,  savage.]  Fierce; 
vage;  barbarous;  inspiring  terror;  fero- 
dus.— Truculently,  truk'Q-lent-li,  adv. 
i  a  truculent  manner.— Truculence, 
ruculency,  truk'u-lens,  truk'Q-len-si,  n. 
.  trucuientia.]  The  quality  of  being 
lenient;  savageness;  fierceness. 
udge,  truj,  v.i.— trudged,  trudging.  [Pro- 


bably i\  modiiii  ation  of  (read,  through  the 

inlluciiee    of    iiriutai.\       To    tiaw)    Oil    foot 

with  fatigue  or  mora  oi  i<nn  painful  i  u  i 

(ion;    bo  travel    or    maieh    with    hilnnir    or 

effort 

True,  tro,  ii.    [AJmu   rrethM  [wbenoi 
u-iaii,   to   (row)      [eel     Ii  ui  .    I). in     /         I  > 

(romp,  <;    ti'u.  faithiui,  true,  oog    Bkr 
dAm,  to  be  fixed    Akin  truet,  tnut,  troth  | 

('<MihMiual.il  to  fOOtj  not  false  of  errone- 
ous; free  from  falsehood,  truthfol;  genu 
iin  ;  not  counti  i  !■  ii .  l.u  ■<  .  01  I"'  tODdl  d  ; 
tirm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  nroniises, 
to  ti icnds,  or  the  like;  faithful;  loyal; 
honest;  exact;  correct;  right  ;  conform- 
able to  law  and  justice;  legitimate;  light- 

fill  True  bill,  lair,  a  bill  of  indit  t  meat 
endorsed  by  the  grand  jury  after  ■  rldi  Dl  e 
as  containing  a  well-founded  accusation, 
if.  To  give  a  right  form  to;  to  make 
i  Mutly  straight,  square,  level,  or  the  like: 
a  workman's  term.— True-blue,  «.  An 
epithet  applied  to  a  person  of  Inflexible 
honesty  and  fidelity;  stanch;  inflexible. 
— «.  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty  or 
stanchness.— True-born,  a,  Of  genuine 
birth;  having  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 
—True-bred,  a.  Of  a  genuine  or  right 
breed.— True-hearted,  a.  Being  of  a 
faithful  heart;  sincere;  not  deceitful. — 
True-liearledness,  n.  Fidelity;  sin- 
cerity.—True-love,  n.  One  truly  loved  or 
loving;  one  whose  love  is  pledged  to  another; 
a  sweetheart.— Truelove-k not,  True- 
lover's-knot,  n.  A  kind  of  double  knot, 
made  with  two  bows  on  each  side  interlac- 
ing each  other  and  with  two  ends  — the 
emblem  of  affection.— Trueiicss,  trO'nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  true ;  sincerity ; 
genuineness;  accuracy.  —  Truepenny, 
tro'pen-i,  n.  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest 
fellow. —  Truism,  tro'izm,  n.  An  un- 
doubted or  self-evident  truth.  —  Truly, 
tro'li,  adv.  In  a  true  manner;  exactly; 
faithfully;  honestly;  legitimately;  in  reality; 
in  fact.— Truth,  troth,  n.  [A.Sax.  tredwthe, 
from  tre&we,  true.  Formed  similarly  to 
sloth,  filth,  &c]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  true;  conformity  to  fact  or  reality; 
veracity;  purity  from  falsehood;  fidelity; 
constancy;  genuineness;  that  which  is  true; 
a  true  statement;  fact;  reality;  verity;  a 
verified  fact. — In  truth,  in  reality;  in  sin- 
cerity. —  Of  a  truth,  truly;  certainly.  — 
Truthful,  trbth'ful,  a.  Full  of  truth; 
loving  and  speaking  the  truth.— Truth- 
fully, trbth'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  truthful 
manner.— Truthfulness,  troth'ful-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  truthful. 
—Truthless,  trbth'les,  a.  Wanting  truth; 
faithless.— Truth-lover,  n.  One  devoted 
to  the  truth.— Truth-teller,  n.  One  who 
tells  the  truth. 

Trnffle,  trufl,  n.  [O.Fr.  trufie,  Fr.  truffe; 
origin  uncertain.]  An  edible  and  much- 
esteemed  fungus  growing  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  a 
dark  colour,  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
without  visible  root.  —Truffled,  truf 'Id,  a. 
Cooked  or  stuffed  with  truffles. 

Truism.    Under  True. 

Trull,  trul,  n.  [Of  similar  origin  with  trol- 
lop.]   A  low  vagrant  strumpet;  a  drab. 

Truly.    Under  True. 

Trump,  trump,  n.  [Contr.  from  triumph, 
which  formerly  had  sense  of  trump.  See 
Triumph.]  A  winning  card;  one  of  the 
suit  of  cards  which  takes  any  of  the  other 
suits;  a  good  fellow;  a  person  upon  whom 
one  can  depend  (colloq.).— To  put  to  one's 
trumps,  to  reduce  to  the  last  expedient. — 
v.t.  To  take  with  a  trump  card;  to  put  a 
trump  card  upon  in  order  to  win. 

Trump,  trump,  n.  [Fr.  trompe,  a  trumpet 
or  horn;  Sp.  and  Pg.  trompa,  It.  tromba, 
a  trumpet;  comp.  O.H.G.  trumba,  trumpa, 
a  drum ;  Lith.  truba,  a  herdsman's  horn. 
Akin  trombone.  Hence  trumpet.]  A  wind- 
instrument  of  music;  a  trumpet. 

Trump,  trump,  v.t.  [Fr.  tromper,  to  de- 
ceive, to  dupe,  probably  from  trompe,  a 
trumpet,  alluding  to  mountebanks  or 
charlatans  who  summoned  people  by  a 
trumpet.]  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly. 
— To  trump  up,  to  devise ;  to  forge  (to 
trump  up  a  story).— Trumpery,  trum'- 
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Truncate,  trung'kat,  v.t.  |L  trvneo.  trun- 
catum,  tocutshort,  from  (rum  »  ,  mutilated. 
and  as  substantive,  the  trunk  of  a 
To  shorten  by  cutting  abruptly;  to  lop;  to 
cut  short.—  a.  Truncated;  lot.  appearing 
as  if  cut  short  at  the  tip  (a  truncate  leaf). 
—Truncated,  trung'ka-ted,  p.  and  a.  Cut 
short  abruptly ;  having  a  part  abruptly 
cut  off,  especially  at  the  apex  or  top,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  being  so  cut. — 
A  truncated  cone  or  pyramid  is  one  whose 
vertex  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its 
base;  her.  a  tree  is  truncated  of  a  a  rtaio 
tincture  when  that  tincture  is  dill 
from  the  rest  of  the  branches.— Trunca- 
tion, trung-ka'shon,  n.  The  act  of  trun- 
cating or  state  of  being  truncated;  cutting 
off. 

Truncheon,  trun'shon,  n.  [O.Fr.  trouchon, 
Fr.  troncon,  from  tronche,  tronce,  a  trunk, 
staff,  &c,  L.  truncus.  Trunk.]  A  short 
staff;  a  cudgel;  a  baton  or  staff  of  authority; 
a  tree  the  branches  of  which  have  been 
lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growth.— v.t. 
To  beat  with  a  truncheon;  to  cudgel. — 
Truncheoned,  trun'shond.a.  Furnished 
with  a  truncheon.  —  Truncheoner, 
Truucheoneer,  trun'shon-er,  trun'shon- 
er,  n.    A  person  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

Trundle,  trun'dl,  v.i.— trundled,  trundling. 
[A.Sax.  tryndel,  trendel,  a  circle,  a  wheel: 
akin  Sw.  and  Dan.  trind,  round.  Trknd.J 
To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels;  to  roll;  to  bowl 
along.— v.t.  To  wheel  or  move  on  wheels; 
to  cause  to  roll  (to  trundle  a  hoop).— n.  A 
little  wheel;  a  castor;  a  small  carriage  with 
low  wheels;  a  truck.— Trundle-bed,  n. 
A  truckle-bed.  —  Trundle-  tall,  n.  A 
curled  tail;  a  dog  with  a  curled  tail.  (Shuk.) 

Trunk,  trungk,  n.  [Fr.  tronc,  trunk  or 
stem,  main  body,  broken  shaft  of  a  column, 
a  charity  box;  from  L.  truncus,  mutilated, 
and  as  noun,  trunk  or  stem,  body,  piece 
cut  off,  &c.  (whence  also  truncheon,  trun- 
cate). The  elephant's  trunk  should  have 
been  trump,  being  from  Fr.  trompe,  a 
trumpet,  a  proboscis,  but  the  word  was 
confused  with  this.  Trump.]  The  woody 
stem  of  trees;  that  part  which  supports 
the  branches;  the  body  of  an  animal  with- 
out the  limbs,  or  considered  as  apart  from 
the  limbs;  the  main  body  of  anytbiBg 
relatively  to  its  branches  or  ramifications; 
a  box  or  chest,  often  one  covered  with 
leather  for  containing  clothes,  &c;  the 
long  snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant; 
also,  a  similar  organ  of  other  animals,  as 
the  proboscis  of  an  insect;  a  tube,  usually 
wooden,  to  convey  air,  dust,  broken  matter, 
grain,  &c;  a  trough  to  convey  water  from 
a  race  to  a  water-wheel,  &c;  a  flume;  a 
boxed  passage  for  air  to  or  from  a  blast 
apparatus  or  blowing -engine;  pi.  trunk- 
hose.  —  Trunk  road,  a  highway  or  main 
road.  —  Trunk-breeches,  n.pl.  Trunk- 
hose.—  Trunked,  trungkt,  a.    Having  a 
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trunk  Tm  11  k-llsh,  n.  OSTRACION.— 
Trunk-hose,  11  pi.  [Named  probably  from 
being  truncated  or  cut  short.]  A  kiml  of 
short  wide  breeches  gathered  in  above  tho 
knees,  or  immediately  under  them,  and 
worn  during  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I  Ten  n  It  •line, 
».  The  main  lino  of  a  railway,  canal,  &c. — 
Trunk-sleeve,  n.  A  large  white  sleeve. 
(Sliak.) 

Trunnion,  trun'yon,  n.  [Fr.  trognon,  a 
stump,  from  tronc,  L.  truncus,  trunk  of  a 
tree.  Trunk.]  A  knob  projecting  on  each 
side  of  a  gun,  mortar,  &c.,  serving  to  support 
it  on  the  carriage;  steam-engines,  a  hollow 
gudgeon  on  each  side  of  an  oscillating 
cylinder  to  support  it,  and  through  which 
steam  enters.— Trim  11  loned,  trun'youd, 
a.    Provided  with  trunnions. 

Truss,  trus,  n.  [Fr.  trousse,  a  bundle,  in  pi. 
trunk-hose,  breeches  (whence  E.  trousers), 
from  trousser,  O.Fr.  trosser,  trusser,  to 
tuck  up,  to  pack;  L.L.  tortiare,  to  twist, 
from  L.  torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist.  Tor- 
ture.] A  bundle,  especially  a  small  hand- 
packed  bundle  of  dry  goods;  a  quantity, 
as  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together;  surg.  a 
bandage  used  in  cases  of  rupture  to  keep 
up  the  parts  or  for  other  purposes;  a  tuft 
of  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  main  stalk  of 
certain  plants;  an  umbel;  building,  a  com- 
bination of  timbers,  of  iron,  or  of  timbers 
and  iron  work,  so  arranged  as  to  consti- 
tute an  unyielding  frame;  arch,  a  large 
corbel  or  modillion  supporting  some  object 
projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall. — v.t. 
To  put  in  a  bundle;  to  pack  up;  often  with 
up;  to  seize  and  carry  off;  said  of  birds  of 
prey;  to  draw  tight  and  tie  the  laces  of, 
as  of  garments;  to  make  fast,  as  the  wings 
of  a  fowl  to  the  body  in  cooking  it;  to 
skewer;  to  pull  up  by  a  rope  or  ropes;  to 
hang.— Trussed,  trust,  a.  Provided  with 
a  truss  or  trusses.— Trussing,  trus'ing,  n. 
The  timbers,  &c,  which  form  a  truss.  — 
a.  Her.  applied  to  a  bird  of  the  eagle  or 
falcon  type  preying  upon  anything. 

Trust,  trust,  n.  IFrom  stem  of  true,  trow 
=Icel.  traust,  trust,  confidence;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  trost,  G.  trost,  consolation,  hope. 
True.]  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind 
on  the  integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friend- 
ship, &c,  of  another  person;  a  firm  reliance 
on  promises  or  on  laws  or  principles;  confi- 
dence; confident  expectation;  assured  an- 
ticipation; belief;  hope;  reliance  or  belief 
without  examination  (to  take  opinions  on 
trust);  the  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c, 
in  confidence  of  future  payment;  credit; 
a  person  confided  in  and  relied  on;  that 
which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to  one; 
something  committed  to  one's  care  for  use 
or  for  safe  -  keeping ;  the  state  of  being 
confided  to  another's  care  and  guard;  safe- 
keeping; care;  management;  law,  the  con 
veying  of  property  to  one  party  (the  trustee) 
in  confidence  that  he  will  apply  it  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  party  or  to  some  specified 
purpose.— v.t.  To  place  confidence  in;  to 
rely  on;  to  depend  upon;  to  believe;  to 
receive  as  true;  to  rely  on  with  regard  to 
the  care  of;  to  intrust  (to  trust  him  with 
money);  to  commit,  as  to  one's  care;  to 
leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without  fear 
of  consequences;  to  sell  to  upon  credit  or 
in  confidence  of  future  payment;  to  be 
confident;  to  hope  confidently:  followed  by 
a  clause.— v.i.  To  have  trust  or  reliance; 
to  confide  readily;  to  practise  giving  credit; 
to  sell  in  reliance  upon  future  payment. 
— To  trust  in,  to  confide  in;  to  rely  on. — 
To  trust  to,  to  depend  on;  to  have  confi- 
dence in.— a.  Held  in  trust  (trust  property). 
—Trustee,  trus'te,  n.  A  person  appointed 
to  hold  property,  to  take  care  of  and  apply 
the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those  entitled 
to  it.— Trusteeship,  trus-te'ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  trustee. — Truster,  trus'ter,  n. 
One  who  trusts;  one  who  relies;  a  believer. 
—Trust-estate,  n.  An  estate  held  by  a 
trustee  or  trustees. — Trustful,  trust'ful, 
a.  Full  of  trust;  trusting;  worthy  of  trust; 
trusty.— Trustfully,  trust'ful-li,  adv.  In 
atrustfulmanner.— Trustfulness,  trust'- 
ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
trustful.— Trustily,  trus'ti-li,  adv.  In  a 
trusty  manner;  faithfully.— Trustiness, 


trus'ti-noa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trusty; 
fidelity;  honesty.-  Trustless,  trust'les,  a. 
Devoid  of  trust;  not  worthy  of  trust;  un- 

nluible.— Trust  IcssuesH,  trust'les  n.  ,  ,.,. 
The  quality  of  being  trustless. — Trust- 

worthiness.  trust'wer-THi-nes,  n.    The 

quality  of  being  trustworthy.  —  Trust- 
■worthy,  truafwer-Tiii,  a.  Worthy  of  trust 
or  confidence. —  Trusty,  trus'ti,  a.  Ad- 
mitting of  being  safely  trusted;  deserving 
confidence;  fit  to  be  confided  in;  not  liable 
to  fail  a  person  (a  trusty  sword). 

Truth,  Truthful,  &c.    Under  True. 

Truttaceous,  trut-a'shus,  a.  [From  L. 
trutta,  trout.  Trout.J  Pertaining  to  tho 
trout. 

Try,  trl,  v.t. — tried,  trying.  [Fr.  trier,  to 
pick,  cull,  select;  same  as  It.  triare,  tritare, 
to  grind,  bruise,  examine;  L.L.  tritare,  to 
thrash  (corn),  from  L.  tritum,  pp.  of  tero, 
to  rub,  to  cleanse  corn  by  thrashing. 
Trite.]  To  sift  or  pick  outf;  to  purify, 
assay,  or  refine,  as  metals;  to  test  or  prove 
by  experiment ;  to  make  experience  of ; 
to  subject  to  some  severe  test  or  experi- 
ence; to  cause  suffering  or  trouble  to;  to 
examine  or  inquire  into,  especially,  to 
examine  judicially;  to  subject  to  the  ex- 
amination and  decision  or  sentence  of  a 
tribunal;  to  attempt;  to  undertake;  to 
make  experiment  with;  to  see  what  will 
result  from  using  or  employing.  —  To  try 
on,  to  put  on,  as  a  garment,  to  see  if  it 
fits. — v.i.  To  exert  strength;  to  endeavour; 
to  prove  by  a  test.— To  try  back,  to  go  back, 
as  in  search  of  a  road  that  one  has  missed. 
— n.  The  act  of  trying;  atrial;  experiment. 
—  Tryable,  Triable,  tri'a-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  tried-  fit  to  be  tried  or  stand 
trial.— Trial,  tri'al,  n.  The  act  of  trying 
or  testing  in  any  manner;  an  attempt;  a 
test;  experiment;  a  becoming  acquainted 
by  experience;  that  which  tries  or  afflicts; 
that  which  tries  the  character  or  principle; 
affliction;  temptation;  the  state  of  being 
tried ;  a  process  for  testing  qualification ; 
an  examination;  law,  the  examination  of 
a  cause  in  controversy  between  parties 
before  a  proper  tribunal.— Trial-lire,  n. 
A  fire  for  trying  or  proving;  ordeal-fire.— 
Trial -trip,  n.  An  experimental  trip; 
especially,  a  trip  made  by  a  new  vessel 
to  test  her  sailing  qualities,  &c— Trier, 
trl'er,  n.  One  who  tries.— Trying,  tri'ing, 
a.  Adapted  to  try;  severe;  afflictive. — 
Try -sail,  n.  Naut.  a  fore-and-aft  sail 
set  with  a  boom  and  gaff;  a  spanker  or 
driver. 

Trypanosome,  trip'an-o-som,  n.  A  para- 
sitic protozoan,  infesting  the  blood  of 
animals,  including  man,  being  usually  in- 
troduced by  the  bite  of  an  insect.  It  is 
the  cause  of  various  diseases,  e.g.  sleeping 
sickness. 

Tryptophane,  trip'to-fan,  n.  [Gr.  truein, 
to  rub  down,  phainein,  to  show.]  An  amino 
acid,  or  an  iodine  derivative,  supposed  to 
be  the  active  substance  in  the  secretion  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Tryst,  trist,  n.  [Closely  akin  to  trust; 
Icel.  treysta,  to  trust.]  An  appointment 
to  meet;  a  rendezvous;  a  market  (Falkirk 
Tryst). — v.i.  To  agree  to  meet  at  any  par- 
ticular time  or  place.— Trysting-day,  n. 
An  appointed  day  of  meeting  or  assem- 
bling.— Trysting-place,  n.  An  arranged 
meeting-place. 

Tsar,  tsar,  n.  Czar.  —  Tsarina,  Tsa- 
rltsa,  tsa-re'na,  tsa-rit'sa,  n.    Czarina. 

Tschndi,  Tschudlc.  Tchudi,  Tchudic. 

Tsetse,  tset'se,  n.  A  South  African  two- 
winged  fly,  whose  bite  is  often  fatal  to 
horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  but  is  innoxious 
to  man  and  wild  beasts. 

T-square,  te'skwar,  «.  An  instrument 
used  in  drawing  consisting  of  two  slips  of 
hard-wood  of  unequal  length,  the  longer 
fixed  into  the  shorter  like  a  T,  and  both 
having  their  edges  dressed  exactly  straight 
and  parallel. 

Tub,  tub,  7i.  [Same  as  L.G.  tubbe,  D.  tobbe, 
a  tub.]  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed 
with  staves,  bottom,  and  hoops;  a  half 
barrel  open  above;  a  small  cask  or  barrel 
for  liquor;   any  wooden  structure  resem- 


bling a  tub;  mining,  a  corve  or  bucket  foi 
raising  coal  or  ore  from  the  mini 
of  a  tub,  an  idle  or  silly  fiction;  a  c 
bull  story. — v.t.-  tubbed,  tubb 
or  set  in  a  tub  (to   tut,  plants).—  vi.    T< 
wash ;    in   make   use  of   a   1 
Tubbing,  tub'ing,  n.     Material  1 
the  lining  of  the  Bhaft  of  a  nolo 
artesian  well,  &c.,  to  prevent  falling  n,  ,, 
the  sides.  —  T11  blush,   tub'ish, 
a  tub;    tubby.  —  Tubby,   tub'i, 
shaped;  round  liko  a  tub  or  barrel;  baviui 
a  dull  sound.  —  Tubful,  tub'ful,  n 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  a  tub;  as  much  1 
a  tub  will  hold.— Tub-wheel,  //.   A  boi 
zontal  water-wheel  with  a  Benea  of  radmi 
spiral  floats. 

Tuba,  tu'ba,  n.    [L.  a  trumpet.]    A  larg 
musical  instrument  of  brass,  low  in  pitel 
and  resembling  the  bombardon. 
Tube,  tub,  7i.    [Fr.  tube,  from  L.  tubun, 
tube,  tuba,  a  trumpet.j    A  pipe;  a  hollo' 
cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  glass,  india-rubbei 
&c,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids  u 
for  various  other    purposea ;    any  siunla 
object;  a  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or  plant 
which  conveys  a  fluid  or  other  BubsUnei 
elec.  a  hollow  vessel,  usually  of  glass,  ntte 
with  electrodes  and  various  adjuncts,  an 
containing  air  or  other  gas  at  a  low  or  a 
adjustable  pressure. — Tube  of  force,  a  tubi 
lar  volume  bounded  on  all  sides  by  lines  ( 
electrical  or  magnetic  force.  —  v.t.  tube< 
tubing.    To  furnish  with  a  tube.— Tub* 
mill,  n.    A  kind  of  mill  used  for  grindn 
ore,  &c— Tube-well,  n.    A  pointed  iru 
tube  with  perforations  immediately  abot 
the  point,  driven  into  the  earth  till  wat< 
gathers,  when  a  small  suction-pump  is  a; 
plied  and  the  water  pumped  up.— Tub 
colar,  Tubicolous,  tu-bik'6-ler,  tu-bik 
o-lus,  a.    [L.  tubus,  and  colo,  to  inhabit 
Zool.  inhabiting  a  calcareous  tube.— Tub 
cole,  tu'bi-kol,  n.    One  of  an  order  of  a: 
nelids  which  live  in  calcareous  tubes. 
Tublform,  tu'bi  form,  a.    Having  tl 
form  of  a  tube;  tubular.— Tubing,  tul 
ing,  7i.    The  act  of  making  or  providhi 
with  tubes;  a  series  of  tubes;  material  f 
tubes.— Tubipore,  tu'bi-por,  n.  [L.  tubv 
and  porus,  a  pore.]    One  of  those  cora 
that  consist  of  a  cluster  of  small  tube 
each  tube  being  the  abode  of  a  polyp. 
Tubular,  tu'bu-ler,  a.    [From  L.  tubnh 
dim.  of  tubus,  a  tube.]    Having  the  form 
atubeorpipe;  consisting  of  apipe;  fistula 
— Tubular  boiler,  a  form  of  boiler  in  whi< 
the  connection  between  the  fire  and  t! 
chimney  is  made  by  a  large  number 
tubes  surrounded  by  the  water,  which 
heated  by  the  gases,  &c,  passing  throuj 
the  tubes. — Tubular  bridge,  a  bridge  fornn 
of  a  great  rectangular  iron  or  steel  tut 
through   which   the   roadway   or  railw: 
passes.— Tubulated,  Tubulate,  tut 
la-ted,  tu'bu-lat,  a.    Made  in  the  form  of 
small  tube;  furnished  with  a  small  tube. 
Tubnlatioii,  tu-bu-la'shon,  n.    The  a 
of  making  tubular.— Tnbultform,  tii'b 
li-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small  tul 
Tubnlose,  Tubulous,  tu'bu-los,  tu'b 
lus,  a.    Tubular. 

Tuber,  tu'ber,  n.  [L.,  a  swelling,  tumoi 
protuberance;  same  root  as  tumid,  tumou 
An  underground  fleshy  stem  or  modifK 
tion  of  the  root  of  plants  (as  in  the  potat 
roundish  in  shape,  of  annual  duration,  ai 
with  buds  from  which  new  plants  are  pi 
duced;  surg.  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any  pa 
—Tubercle,  tu'ber-kl,  n.  [L.  tuberculu 
dim.  from  tuber.]  A  small  tuber;  a  lit 
projecting  knob;  anat.  a  natural  sm 
rounded  body  or  mass ;  pathol.  one  of  0 
tain  small  masses  of  morbid  matter  whi' 
may  be  developed  in  different  parts  of  t 
body,  but  are  most  frequently  observed 
the  lungs  (in  the  disease  consumption) 
Tubercled,  tQ'ber-kld,  a.  Showing 
bercles;  covered  with  tubercles.— Tube 
cular,  tu-ber'ku-ler,  a.  Of  the  chaiao 
of  a  tubercle;  caused  by  tubercles;  affect 
with  tubercles.— Tuberculate,  Tub* 
culated,  Tuberculose,  Tuberc 
lous,  t-'i-ber'ku-lat,  tu-ber'ku-la-ted, 
ber'ku-los,  tu-ber'ku-lus,  a.  Affected  w 
tubercles;  having  small  knobs  or  pimpl 
—Tuberculin,  tu-ber'ku-lin,  n.    [Fn 
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TUBEROSE 

■  rlr.)    An  extract   from  the  bacilli  of 

q|    luboroulosii    in    dom 
Tut>crcull/:illou.  tu  bei  kQ  11  tfl  slum, 
flic  formation  of  tubercles,  as  In  the 
long*.  -  Tuberciilo»l»,  in  ber'kO  I 

ease  due  to  the  formation  of  tu- 

li  a  in  various  organs  ol   the  bodj .   a 

lumplivc  state  ol  the  system.     Tuber- 

llcroilv   Hi  lui   it  rr  us,  a.     |  L.  tuber,  and 

.   to   bear.]    Producing   tubers.  —  Tu- 

tM-rllorni. tu'ber  i  form, a  Tuber  ahaped, 

Tuberosity,  tu  bi  r  os  i  ti,  n.    State  of 

being  tube  roue;  something  that  is  tuberoui  . 

a  swelling  or  prominence      Tu  herons, 

In  berose,  tu  iici-us,  in  i.ci  oB,a.  Covered 

with    knobby    or   wart  like    promlm 

knobbed;  bot.  having  tubers;  resembling  a 

tuber.    Tuberousness,  tu'ber  us  pes,  n. 

Quality  of  being  tuberous. 

Tuberose,  tdb'rOz  or  tu'be-roz,  n.    [From 

t  lu'    Latin  specific   name  tuberoaa,   which 

means  simply  'tuberous';  so  Fr.  tubi 

uberosa.]  An  odoriferous  plant  with  a 
tuberous  root,  a  favourite  flower  and  much 
eultivated. 

Tuhlrolous,  Tubing,  Tubular,  &c. 
I'nder  Tube. 
Tuck,*  tuk,  11.    [From  Fr.  estoc,  It.  stocco, 
a  rapier,  from  G.  stock,  a  stick.]    A  rapier. 
(Saofc.) 

Turk,  tuk,  v.t.    [Same  as  L.G.  tucken,  G. 
J   tmcken,  Sw.   tocha,   to   draw  together,   to 
contract;  akin  tug,   tow,  touch. J     To  put 
into  smaller  compass  by  folding;  to  fold 
in  or  under;  to  gather  up;  to  gather  the 
bed-clothes  close  around  (to  tuck  a  child 
into  a  bed).— v.i.  To  contract;  to  draw  to- 
gether.— Tuck  in,  to  partake  freely  of  food 
or  dainties  (colloq.).-n.    A  fold  sewed  in 
some  part  of  a  dress  to  shorten  it,  especially 
a  horizontal  fold  made  on  a  skirt. — Tuck- 
'    shop,  a  schoolboy  name  for  the  shop  where 
pastry,  confectionery,  and  the  like  are  sold. 
—Tucker,  tuk'er,  n.     One  who  or  that 
i    which  tucks;  an  ornameutal'frilling  of  lace 
;    or  muslin  round  the  top  of  a  woman's  dress. 

Tuckaboe,  tuk'a-ho,  n.  [American  Indian 
:    word   for   bread.]     A   singular   vegetable 
i    growth  of  the  United  States,  found  under- 
ground like  the  truffle,  its  exact  nature 
being  not  ascertained. 

Tucket,  tuk'et,  n.  [From  It.  toccata,  a 
:  prelude,  from  toccare,  to  touch.  Touch.] 
A  flourish  on  a  trumpet;  a  fanfare.  {Shak.) 
—Tuck,  tuk,  n.  [From  tucket.]  The  sound 
produced  by  beating  a  drum;  beat. 
Tncum,  toTsum,  n.  A  South  American 
palm,  yielding  a  valuable  fibre  and  oil. 

Tudor,  tu'dor,  a.  The  dynasty  and  the 
style  of  architecture  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI.  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  deriving  from  Owen  Tudor, 
grandfather  of  Henry  VII.— Tudor  rose, 
her.  a  double  rose,  having  a  white  centre 
with  red  petals,  or  vice  versa,  and  intended 
to  conjoin  the  emblems  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  of  Lancaster. 

Tuesday,  tiiz'da,  n.  [A.Sax.  Tiwesdozg, 
that  is,  Tiw's  day,  the  day  of  Tiw,  the 
Northern  Mars,  or  god  of  war;  so  Icel. 
tysdagr,  tyrsdagr,  Sw.  tisdag,  Dan.  tirsdag, 
G.  dienstag.  Comp.  Thursday =Thor's  day.] 
The  third  day  of  the  week. 

Tufa,  Tuff,  tu'fa,  tuf,  n.  [It.  tufa,  Fr.  tuf, 
a  kind  of  porous  stone,  from  L.  tophus,  tuff, 
tufa.]  Geol.  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 
light  porous  rock  composed  of  cemented 
scoriae  and  ashes,  but  now  to  any  porous 
vesicular  compound.—  Tufaceou 8,  tu-fa'- 
shus,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  it. 

Tuft,  tuft,  n.  [From  Fr.  touffe,  a  tuft,  a 
thicket,  with  addition  of  t  (comp.  graft 
and  graff);  from  G.  zopf,  Icel.  toppr,  a 
tuft=E.  top.  Top.]  A  collection  of  small 
flexible  or  soft  things  in  a  knot  or  bunch 
(a  tuft  of  flowers,  a  tuft  of  feathers) ;  a 
cluster;  a  clump  (a  tuft  of  trees);  in  Eng- 
lish universities,  a  slang  term  for  a  young 
nobleman  student:  so  called  from  the  gold 
tuft  on  the  cap  formerly  worn  by  him. — 
v.t.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  tufts  or  a 
tuft.— Tufted,  tufted,  p.  and  a.  Adorned 
with  a  tuft  or  tufts;  growing  in  tufts  or 
clusters.— Tuft-buuter,  n.  A  hanger-on 
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Oftdg  ill  t  be  H'teiety  of  titled   BftfftO 

lull  •  IiiiiiIIiik,    a       I'll,    prm  ' i    i 

tuti  i  mi  it  <  i      lull},  tuf  ii,  a    Abounding 

with  tuiiH,  growing  in  tuftH. 

TU    tttga    r.f.       lif/./til.    tugging.      [A.Hax. 

teo/tiin,  tedn,  to  i UK  «'i  pull;  pret  p]   (upon, 

pi'.  hi'i> a  ;   icel    toga,  i.t"U(i.  '"  on 

■     PUU  .     ft]  pull,     tll.l.,     ti<    | 

To  pull  with  effort;  to  haul;  I 

to  drftf  by  means  ol  a  sh  am  tUff.      I         I 

pull  with  ^le.it  effort;  t"  laboui :  to 

to   itrUggM      a.     A    pull    with    the    ui 

effort;  ■  lupremi  effort .  1 1 

or  struggle  Ithe  tun  of  war):  ■  tu«  b 

Fug  qf  war,  ft  trial  of  strength  between  two 

paities    ft|    OPPOSlte    ends    of     a    lop,  ■ 

striving  to  pull  the  other  o\. 

in.uk.    Tuu-boal,  n.    A  strongly  built 

si  earn  boat  n  ftdfo]  t owing  builing  and  o\  In  r 
vessels.— Timber,  tuk'er,  H.  One  who  tugs. 

Tuition,  tii-ish'on.  ft,    |L.  Initio,  tltUtonit, 
guardianshiii,  from  tutor,  tuim 
look  to.  J  Guardianship  or  su  pen  nte  no. 
instruction;     tutorship,     Icachiiin.        'I'll- 
llloiiary,    tu-ish'on-a-ri,   a.     Pertaining 
to  tuition. 

Tuln-liH'tnl.  to'la,  n.  (From  Tula,  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  extensively  made.]  An 
alloy  of  silver,  with  small  proportions  of 
lead  and  copper. 

Tu  Icbail,  tul'c/ian,  n.  A  stuffed  calf-skin 
set  against  a  cow  to  induce  her  to  yield 
milk  more  freely.— Tulchan  bishops,  bishops 
in  Scotland,  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
appointed  to  titular  sees,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  drawn  by  lay  barons  and  others. 

Tulip,  tulip,  n.  [Fr.  tulipe,  from  Sp. 
tulipa,  tulipan.  It.  tulipano,  a  tulip,  from 
Turk,  tolipend,  a  turban,  the  name  being 
given  to  the  flower  from  its  similarity. 
Turban.]  A  plant  of  the  lily  family  of 
many  species,  much  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.— Tullpist,  tu'lip- 
ist,  n.  A  cultivator  of  tulips.— Tulipo- 
iiiaula,  tu'lip-o-ma/'ni-a,  n.  [Tulip,  and 
L.  mania,  madness.]  A  violent  passion  for 
the  cultivation  or  acquisition  of  tulips. — 
Tulip-tree,  n.  An  American  tree  bear- 
ing flowers  resembling  the  tulip,  one  of  the 
most  magnifjeeut  forest  trees  of  temperate 
North  America.  —  Tulip-wood,  n.  A 
beautiful  striped,  rose-coloured  wood,  the 
produce  of  a  Brazilian  tree,  much  used  for 
inlaying. 

Tulle,  till,  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  open  net, 
silk  fabric,  originally  manufactured  at  Tulle 
in  France,  much  used  in  female  head- 
dresses, collars,  &c. 

Tulwar,  tul'war,  n.  [Hind.]  An  East 
Indian  sabre. 

Tumble,  tumrbl,  v.i.—  tumbled,  tumbling. 
[From  Dan.  tumle,  Sw.  tumla,  to  tumble, 
allied  to  A.Sax.  tumbian,  to  dance,  D. 
tuimelen,  to  tumble,  G.  taumeln,  to  reel, 
to  stagger.]  To  roll  about  by  turning  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  toss  the  body  about; 
to  roll;  to  lose  footing  and  fall;  to  be  pre- 
cipitated; to  play  acrobats'  tricks.— v.t.  To 
turn  or  throw  about  for  examination  or 
search;  to  toss  over  carelessly;  to  disorder; 
to  rumple;  to  throw  down;  to  precipitate. 
— n.  A  fall ;  a  rolling  over.— Tumbler, 
tumbler,  n.  One  who  tumbles;  one  who 
plays  the  tricks  of  an  acrobat  turning  sum- 
mersaults, &c;  a  large  drinking  glass,  origi- 
nally one  that  had  not  a  base  that  it  could 
stand  on;  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon, 
so  called  from  its  practice  of  turning  over 
in  flight;  a  sort  of  spring  latch  in  a  lock 
which  detains  the  bolt  until  a  key  lifts  it. 
—Tumblerful,  tum'bler-ful,  n.  As  much 
as  a  tumbler  can  contain. 

Tumbrel,  Tumbril,  tum'brel,  tum'bril, 
n.  [O.Fr.  tumberel,  from  tomber,  to  fall,  be- 
cause tilted  up  to  be  emptied;  of  Germanic 
origin  and  akin  to  tumble.  Tumble.]  A 
dung-cart;  a  low  vehicle  with  two  wheels 
used  by  farmers;  a  covered  cart  or  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  which  accompanies  troops 
for  conveying  the  tools  of  pioneers,  ammu- 
nition, &c. 

Tumefy,  tu'mi-fl,  v.t.— tumefied,  tumefy- 
ing. [Fr.  tumifier,  from  L.  tumeo,  to  swell, 
and  facio,  to  make,  Tumid.]  To  swell  or 
cause  to  swell  or  be  tumid.— v.i.  To  swell; 


[L.  lumultus,  from 
>.]    The  commotion. 


TUNE 

ft  tumour       I  llllH-fiiclloll,  tfl 

ml  fak  ■hou,  i,      a  swelling  up  ,  a  tui u 

I  unit  mtiii  .  i 

it*  in,:  inir 

Tumid,  ( 

■  11,  from  n-ot   tu,  p. 

mat  un,  tUViullUS,   1  mum  ,  I , 

tu, a, lit,  tumour, 

•  tided;    im'i 
■■  rani  .  Hwellii  , 
pompou    ;  bom  I  antii         I  umnliM      I  n- 
mldneen,  tG  mid  .  ti,  tu'niid  i 
state  or  quality  of  being  tumid     Tumid- 
ly, tu'im.,  i ,,  .,  tumid  man 
form.    Tumour,  Tumor,  tu'mor.n  |i, 
tumor,  tumoi  U,  from 
ft  morbid  enlargement  oi 
strictly,  a  pi  in, an.  i,!   rwi  llinti 
by  a  new  growth,  and  not 

ment  of  ■  natural  part  Tumoured, 
tfl'mord,  a      Having  a  tumour  oi  luu 

■   mleil;    IWt   i 

Tump,  t iiiii]i,  ft,  [W.  twin]*,  a  round  iiihhk, 
a  hillock;  Bame  root  as  tumid.]  A  lutlo 
hillock. 

Tumulur,  Tumulary.  Under  Tumu- 
lts. 

Tumult,  tii'mult, 
tumeo,  to  swell.    Ti.mii>  . 
disturbance,   or   agitation  of   a   multil 
an  uproar;  violent  commotion  or  ftgitfti  Ion, 
with  confusion  of  sounds;  Irregular  oi 
fused  motion.— Tumuli uarll.t,  tfl  mul' 
tu-a-ri  li,  adv.     In  a  tumultuary  manner. 
TiiiiiultiiurliichM,  fcQ-mul'tu-a-rl  i 
Disorderly  or  tumultuous  conduct;  turbu- 
lence.—Tumultuary,   tfl  mul'tua  i 
[L.    tumultuariu.-.]    Disorderly;    promiscu- 
ous; confused;  restless;  agitated;  un 
— Tumuli  noun,  tu-muPtu-tu,  a,    [L.  tu- 
multuosus.]  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  con- 
fusion; conducted  with  tumult;  disorderly; 
agitated;    disturbed,  as  by  passion  or  the 
like;  turbulent;  violent.— Tumult  nous, 
ly,  tu-mul'tu-us-li,  adv.     In  a  tumuli 
manner;   with  turbulence.  —  Tumullu- 
ousiiesM,  tu-mul'tu-us-nes,  n. 

Tumulus,  tu'niu-lus,  n.  pi.  Tumuli, 

tu'mu-lT.  [L.,  a  hillock,  from  tumeo,  to  swell. 
Tumid.]  A  mound;  a  barrow  or  artificial 
burial  mound  of  earth. —Tumulur.  Tu- 
mulary, tu'mu-ler,  tu'mQ-la-ri,  a.  Form- 
ing or  relating  to  a  tumulus  or  barrow. 

Tun,  tun,  n.  [A.Sax.  tunne,  a  butt=Icel., 
Sw.,  and  O.H.G.  tunna,  L.G.  tunne,  D.  ton, 
G.  tonne,  cask,  tun;  perhaps  a  Celtic  word 
=  Ir.  and  Gael,  tunna,  tonna;  comp.  W. 
tynell.  Ton  is  the  same  word ;  tunnel  is  a 
derivative.]  Originally  any  large  cask  or 
vessel  for  containing  liquids;  hence,  a  cer- 
tain measure  or  quantity,  as  the  old  English 
tun  of  wine,  which  contained  4  hogsheads 
or  252  gallons.— v.t.— tunned,  tunning.  To 
put  into  casks. 

Tundra,  tun'dra,  n.  A  term  applied  to 
the  immense  stretches  of  flat  boggy  country 
in  the  northern  part  of  Siberia,  where  vege- 
tation takes  an  arctic  character. 

Tune,  tun,  n.  [A  form  of  tone.  Tone.] 
A  rhythmical,  melodious  series  of  musical 
tones  produced  by  one  voice  or  instrument, 
or  by  several  voices  or  instrumentsin  unison; 
an  air;  a  melody;  correct  intonation  in 
singing'or  playing;  adjustment  of  a  musical 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  its  tones  in 
correct  key-relationship,  or  in  harmony  with 
other  instruments;  frame  of  mind;  mood; 
temper  for  the  time  being. — To  the  tune  of, 
to  the  sum  or  amount  of.  (Colloq.) — v.t. — 
tuned,  tuning.  To  put  into  or  cause  to  be 
in  tune;  to  sing  with  melody  or  harmony; 
to  attune;  to  put  into  the  proper  state;  to 
adapt.— Tunable,  tun'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  put  in  tune  or  made  harmonious; 
musical;  tuneful.— Tunableness,  tun'- 
a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
tunable.— Tunably,  tun'a-bli,  adv.  In  a 
tunable  manner;  musically. —  Tuneful, 
tun'ful,  a.  Harmonious;  melodious;  musi- 
cal.—Tunefully,  tun'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
tuneful  manner;  harmoniously;  musically. 
—Tunefulness,  tun'ful-nes,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tuneful.— Tuneless, 
tunles,  a.  Unmusical;  unharmonious;  not 
expressed  musically;  without  voice  or  utter- 
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TURN 


unco.     Tuner,  tiin'er,  re.    One  who  tunes; 

one  whose  occupation  is  to  tune  musical 
Instrument!.— Tun  in  it.  toning,  re.     The 

art  or  operation  of  adjusting  a  musical  in- 
strument so  that  the  various  BOUndfl  may 
ho  all  at  due  intervals;  wireless,  adjusting 
some  variable  factor  of  a  circuit,  as  its 
capacity,  inductance,  or  resistance,  so  as 
to  make  its  natural  period  of  oscillation 
the  same  M  that  of  some  other  circuit. — 
I 'uning-fork,  ft.  A  steel  instrument 
with  two  prongs,  designed  when  set  in 
vibration  to  give  a  musical  sound  of  a  cer- 
tain  fixed  pitch. 

Tungsten,  tung'sten,  re.  [Sw.  and  Dan., 
from  tung,  heavy,  and  sten,  stone,  heavy 
stone,  from  the  density  of  its  ores.]  A 
hard,  grayish -white,  brittle  and  heavy 
metal.  Called  also  wolfram.  —  Til  II  g- 
BtenlC,  Tuiigstic,  tung-sten'ik,  tung'- 
stik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
tungsten  (tungstic  acid). 

Tunguslc,  tun-gus'ik,  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia. 

Tunic,  tu'nik,  re.  [L.  tunica,  a  tunic]  A 
very  ancient  form  of  under  garment  worn 
by  both  sexes,  and  fastened  by  a  girdle  or 
belt  about  the  waist;  at  the  present  day 
a  loose  garment  worn  by  women  and  boys 
drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  reaching  not  far 
below  it;  a  military  surcoat;  the  garment 
worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armour;  the  full- 
dress,  short  uniform  coat  worn  by  soldiers; 
anat.  a  membrane  that  covers  or  composes 
some  part  or  organ  (the  tunics  or  coats  of 
the  eye,  the  tunics  of  the  stomach,  &c);  a 
natural  covering;  an  integument;  hot.  any 
loose  membranous  skin  not  formed  from 
epidermis;  the  skin  of  a  seed.— Tunicary, 
tu'ni-ka-ri,  re.  One  of  the  Tunicata.— Tu- 
Ilicata,  tu-ni-ka'ta,  n.pl.  An  order  of 
molluscoida,  or  lower  mollusca,  which  are 
enveloped  in  a  coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle; 
an  ascidian  or  sea-squirt.  —  Tunicate, 
Tunicated,  tu'ni-kat,  tu'ni-ka-ted,  a. 
Bot.  covered  with  a  tunic  or  membranes; 
coated;  zool.  enveloped  in  a  tunic  or  mantle. 

Tunker,  tung'ker,  re.  [G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 
Dunker. 

Tunnel,  tun'el,  re.  [From  Fr.  tonnelle,  an 
arbour,  a  tunnel,  from  tonne,  L.L.  tunna, 
a  cask.  Tun.]  A  subterranean  passage  cut 
through  a  hill,  a  rock,  or  any  eminence,  or 
under  a  river,  a  town,  &c,  to  carry  a  canal, 
a  road,  or  a  railway  in  an  advantageous 
course.  —  v.t.  —  tunnelled,  tunnelling.  To 
form  or  cut  a  tunnel  through  or  under. — 
Tunnel-net,  re.  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth 
at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  — 
Tunnel-shaft,  re.  A  shaft  sunk  to  meet 
a  tunnel. 

Tunny,  tun'i,  re.  [It.  tonno,  Fr.  thon,  from 
L.  thynnus,  from  Gr.  thynnos,  a  tunny, 
from  thyno,  to  dart.]  A  food  fish  of  the 
mackerel  family,  attaining  a  length  of 
from  four  to  even  twenty  feet,  and  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean, 
there  being  also  an  American  species  taken 
chiefly  for  the  oil  it  yields. 

Tup,  tup,  re.  [Comp.  L.G.  tuppen,  toppen, 
to  push,  to  butt.]    A  ram. 

Tupaia,  tu-pi'a,  re.    The  banxring. 

Turanian,  tu-ra'ni-an,  a.  [Persian  Turan, 
a  name  for  the  Turks  and  kindred  races.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  Altaic  family  of 
languages,  which  includes  the  Ugrian  or 
Finnish,  Turkish,  Mongolian,  &c. 

Turban,  ter'ban,  re.  [O.E.  turband,  tur- 
bant,  tulibant,  &c,  Fr.  turban,  Sp.  and  It. 
turbante,  from  Turk,  tulbend,  dulbend,  Per. 
dulband,  turban.  Tulip  is  a  form  of  this 
word.]  A  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the 
Orientals,  consisting  of  a  cap  without  brim, 
and  a  sash,  scarf,  or  shawl  wound  about  it; 
a  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies.— Tur- 
baned,  ter'band,  a.    Wearing  a  turban. 

Turbary,  ter'ba-ri,  re.  [L.L.  turbaria,  from 
O.H.G.  turba,  E.  turf.]  A  place  where 
turf  is  cut;  the  right  of  cutting  turf. 

Turbellaria,  ter-bel-la'ri-a,  n.pl.  [From 
L.  turba,  a  crowd,  a  stir,  from  the  currents 
caused  by  their  moving  cilia.]  An  order 
of  annuloid  animals  nearly  all  aquatic  and 


non-parasitic,  including  the  nemertids  and 
others. 

Turbid,  ter'bid,  a.  [L.  turbidus,  from  turba, 
a  crowd,  or  turbare,  to  trouble  (as  in  dis- 
turb, perturb,  turbulent).  Trouble.]  Hav- 
ing the  leesor  sediment  disturbed;  muddy; 
foul  with  extraneous  matter;  not  clear: 
said  of  liquids  of  any  kind.—  Turbidity. 
Tiirbldiir.ss,  ter-bid'i-ti,  ter'bid-ncH,  "re. 
The  state  of  being  turbid.  —  Turbldly, 
ter'bid-li,  adv.  In  a  turbid  manner;  mud- 
dily. 

Turbinate,  Turbinated,  ter'bi-nat, 
ter'bi-na-ted,  a.  [From  turbo,  turbinis,  a 
top.]  Shaped  like  a  whipping-top;  conch. 
spiral  or  wreathed  conically  from  a  larger 
base  to  the  apex  like  a  top;  bot.  shaped  like 
a  top  or  cone  inverted.— Turbl nation, 
ter-bi-na'shon,  re.  The  act  of  spinning  or 
whirling,  as  a  top. 

Turbine,  ter'bln,  re.  [L.  turbo,  turbinis, 
that  which  spins  or  whirls  round,  a  top.] 
A  kind  of  horizontal  water-wheel,  made 
to  revolve  by  the  escape  of  water  through 
orifices,  under  the  influence  of  pressure 
derived  from  a  fall;  a  steam-engine  in  which 
rotary  motion  is  produced  by  the  direct 
impact  of  steam  upon  a  series  of  projections 
on  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  free  to 
revolve.—  Turbo,  turHbo.  Contracted  from 
turbine  in  compound  words,  meaning  (a) 
coupled di rect  to  a  turbi n e,  or  (b)  constructed 
likeaturbine.— Turbo-alternator,  re.  A 
turbine-driven  alternating-current  electric 
generator.  —  Turbo-blower,  re.  A  tur- 
bine-driven air  compressor. — Turbo-dy- 
namo, re.  A  turbine-driven  direct-current 
electric  generator.  —.Turbo-generator, 
re.  A  turbine-driven  electric  generator  or 
a  dynamo.— Turbo-pump,  re.  A  rotary 
pump  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  water  is 
increased  by  stages. 

Turbi t,  ter'bit,  re.  A  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon  remarkable  for  its  short  beak. 

Turbl  th,  ter'bith,  re.    Same  as  Turpeth. 

Turbot,  ter'bot,  re.  [Fr.  turbot,  O.D.  tur- 
bot,  perhaps  from  L.  turbo,  a  whipping-top, 
like  Gr.  rhombos,  which  means  both  top 
and  turbot,  there  being  a  supposed  simi- 
larity in  shape.]  A  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  species  of  flat-fish  plentiful  off 
the  British  shores,  often  weighing  from  70 
to  90  lb. 

Turbulent,  terTju-lent,  a.  [L.  turbulentus, 
from  turbare,  to  disturb.  Turbid.]  Being 
in  violent  commotion;  tumultuous;  dis- 
posed to  insubordination  and  disorder; 
riotous;  disorderly.— Turbulence,  Tur- 
bulency,  ter'bu-lens,  ter'bu-len-si,  re.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  turbulent;  riotous 
disposition ;  unruliness.  —  Turbu len t 1  y, 
ter'bu-lent-li,  adv.    In  a  turbulent  manner. 

Tnrco,  tiir'ko,  re.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  Arab  sharp-shooters  in  their 
army. 

Turcoman,  turTio-man,  re.    Turkoman. 

Tureen,  tu-ren',  re.  [From  Fr.  terrine,  a 
tureen,  lit.  an  earthen  vessel,  from  terre  = 
L.  terra,  earth.  Terra.]  A  rather  large 
deep  vessel  for  holding  soup  or  other  liquid 
food  at  the  table. 

Turf,  terf,  re.  pi.  Turfs,  terfs,  now  seldom 
Turves,  tervz.  [ASax.  turf-  D.  turf, 
Icel.,  Sw.,  and  L.G.  torf,  Dan.  torv,  turf.] 
The  surface'  or  sward  of  grass  lands;  a 
piece  of  earth  with  the  grass  growing  on  it; 
a  sod;  a  kind  of  peaty  substance  cut  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  used  as  fuel. 
—The  turf,  the  raoe-course ;  and  hence,  the 
occupation  or  profession  of  horse-racing.— 
v.t.  To  cover  with  turf  or  sod.  —  Tnrf- 
clad,  a.  Covered  with  turf.— Tnrfen, 
ter'fn,  a.  Made  of  turf;  covered  with  turf. 
— Turfiness,  ter'fi-nes,  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  turiy.— Turf-spade,  re. 
A  spade  for  cutting  turf,  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  common  spade.— Turfy, 
ter'fi,  a.  Abounding  or  covered  with  turf; 
having  the  qualities  or  appearance  of  turf; 
connected  with  the  turf  or  race-ground; 
characteristic  of  horse-racing;  sporting. 
Turgent,  ter'jent,  a.  [L.  turgens,  turgentis, 
ppr.  of  turgeo,  to  swell.]  Swelling;  tumid; 
turgid.— Turgesce.t  ter-jes',  v.i.    [L.  tur- 


aesco,  inceptive  of  turgeo,  to  swell  1  To 
become  turgid;  to  swell.  Turge*c«MM 
Turgescency,  terjes'ens,  ter  |, 
1  he  act  of  swelling  or  state  ol  beind 
swelled;  inflation;  bombast;  med  super- 
abundance of  humours  in  any  \, 

body.      Turgescent,  ter  les'ent,  a    11 
turaescena.]    Growing  turgid;  in  a  swell  no 
state.- Turgid,   t.-r'jid,  a.    |L.  tll, 
from  turgeo.]    Swelled;  bloated;  distended* 
beyond  Us  natural  state;  inflated    l.oinbaa- 
tic  (a  turgid  style).     TiirUli|l> 
adv.    In  a  turgid  manner;   pompously    ' 
Turgldity,  Turgldness,  ter-jid'i  u 
ter  jid-nes,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  beinii 
turgid;  distention  beyond  Hb  natural  state 
inflated   manner  of  writing  or  sneakhu' 
bombast.  • ' 

Turlo,  tu'ri-o,  re.  pi.  TiiiIoih  h   tfl  1 
ncz.    IL.J    But.  the  subterranean  bud  of  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  annually  devel- 
oped, and  producing  a  new  stem. 

Turk,  terk,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
lurkey;  hence,  a  Mohammedan  f—  Tur- 
key, ter'ki,  re.  [So  called  because  it  was 
erroneously  believed  to  have  come  from 
Turkey.]  A  large  gallinaceous  bird  belong- 
ing to  America,  well  known  as  an  inn 
of  our  poultry-yards,  and  highly  valu 
Turkey-buzzard,  Turkey-vulture 
re.  An  American  bird  of  the  vulture  family 
bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  turkey 
— Turkey-carpet,  re.  A  carpet  made 
entirely  of  wool,  the  loops  being  larger  than 
those  of  Brussels  carpets  and  always  cut  — 
Turkey-cock, «.  A  male  turkey.— Tur- 
key-red, re.  [Because  originally  produced 
by  madder  from  Turkey.]  A  brilliant  and 
durable  red  colour  produced  by  madder  or 
alizarine  upon  cotton  cloth.  —  Turkey- 
hone,  Turkey-slate,  Turkey-stone, 
re.  A  very  fine-grained  siliceous  slate  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  Levant,  used  for 
sharpening  small  cutting  instruments.—  ; 
Turkish,  ter'kish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tur- 
key or  to  the  Turks. 

Turkis,  Turkois,  terTris,  ter'koiz,  n. 
Same  as  Turquoise. 

Turko,  turTco,  re.    Same  as  Turco. 

Turkoman,  tur'ko-man,  re.  One  of  a  no- 
madic Tartar  people  of  Asia,  occupying  a 
territory  east  and  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Turmeric,  ter'mer-ik,  re.  [Probably  from 
Hind,  zurd,  yellow,  and  mirch,  pepper.  J  A 
name  of  one  or  two  East  Indian  plants  of 
the  ginger  family,  whose  rhizomes  are  used 
as  a  condiment,  a  yellow  dye,  and  as  a 
chemical  test  for  the  presence  of  alkalies. 

Turmoil,  ter'moil,  re.  [Origin  doubtful; 
probably  turn  and  moil.]  Harassing  labour; 
molestation  by  tumult;  commotion;  dis- 
turbance.— v.t.  To  harass  with  commotion; 
to  trouble;  to  molest.— v.i.  To  be  in  com- 
motion. 

Turn,  tern,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  turner,  torner  (Fr. 
tourner),  to  turn,  from  L.  tornare,  to  turn 
in  a  lathe,  from  tornus,  a  lathe,  from  Gr. 
tornos,  a  turner's  chisel;  same  root  as  L. 
tero,  tritum  (E.  trite),  to  grind,  &c;  akin 
tour,  tournament,  tornado,  detour,  &c]  To 
cause  to  move  round  on  a  centre  or  axis, 
or  as  on  a  centre  or  axis;  to  put  into  cir- 
cular motion;  to  rotate  or  revolve;  to  shape 
by  means  of  a  lathe;  to  direct  or  put  into 
a  different  way,  course,  direction,  or  chan- 
nel (to  turn  a  person  from  a  purpose,  to 
turn  the  eyes  towards);  to  apply  or  devote 
(to  turn  one's  self  to  trade);  to  put  to  some 
use  or  purpose;  to  shift  or  change  with 
respect  to  the  top,  bottom,  front,  back, 
sides,  or  the  like;  to  reverse;  to  invert;  to  \ 
bring  the  inside  of  out;  to  change  to 
another  opinion  or  party;  to  convert;  to 
translate;  to  alter  into  something  else;  to 
metamorphose;  to  transform,  transmute, 
change;  to  revolve  or  ponder  (turn  the 
matter  over);  to  consider  and  reconsider: 
to  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural 
condition ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  become 
sour,  or  the  like;  to  put,  bring,  or  place  in 
a  certain  state  or  condition  (turned  into 
ridicule). — To  turn  adrift,  to  expel  from 
some  place  or  office;  to  throw  upon  one's 
own  resources. — To  turn  against,  to  direct 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abrene— the  Fr.  «. 
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inwards  or  against;  to  use  to  ODi    -  dlltd 

ij-c  this  argument    wan  turned  (Ujniu.it 

elf);    to  lender  unfavourable,    host il<*, 

posed  i<>       l'ii  turn  aside,  to  ward  off ; 

.  1 1  i.i  blow  )      /'<>  turn  away,  todisiniss, 

nr   discard;    also,    to   avert       I'o 

to  cause  to  return  the  same  wuy; 

vc  l>aek.      /'.>  turn  down,   to  fold  or 

ilouble  down;    to  reject   (a   proposal)       / 

off,    to  dismiss  or  put  away;    to  <lis 

..  toaeeoinjilish;  to  produce  complete 

printer  tumid  off  10, 0(H)  copies) ,  to. shut. 

.is   a   fluid,    by    means  of   a   stopcock, 

\al\c,  Ac   (to  turn  off  the  gas).     Toturnon, 

t.  1 1 1 1 .  aa  a  fluid,  by  means  of  ■  stopcock 
,'ve  (to  turn  on  the  gas).—  To  turn  out, 
to  drive  out;  to  expel,  to  put  out  to  pasture; 
to  produce  as  the  result  ol  laboui ;  to  fui  nish 
complete  state  (to  turn  out  loon  p 
oth);  to  bring  the  inside  of  out;  to  bring 
to  view.  — To  turn  over,  to  change   the 
position  c>f  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of;  to 
overturn;  to  transfer;  to  put  into  different 
hands;  to  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw 
money  to  the  amount  of  (he  turns  over 

a  week);  to  open  and  turn  the  1< 
of  as  of  a  book.— To  (urn  over  a  new  leaf,  to 
take  a  different  and  better  line  of  conduct. 
turn  up,  to  bring  from  below  to  the 
top;  to  dig  up  (to  turn  up  the  soil);  to 
bring  a  different  surface  or  side  upper- 
most; to  place  with  the  face  upward  (to 
turn  up  a  card);  to  tilt  up;  to  bring  the 
end,  tip.  or  point  uppermost  (to  turn  up 
one's  note,  an  expression  of  contempt);  to 
refer  to  in  a  book.— To  turn  upon  (or  on), 
to  cause  to  operate  on  or  against.— To  turn 
the  back,  to  turn  away;  to  go  off;  to  flee.— 
To  turn  the  back  on  or  upon,  to  withdraw 
one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assistance  from. 
—To  turn  a  corner,  to  go  or  pass  round  a 
corner. — To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  blunt  or 
render  dull.  —  To  turn  an  enemy's  flank, 
line,  position,  &c,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to 
pass  round  his  forces  and  attack  him  from 
behind  or  on  the  side. — To  turn  one's  hand, 
to  apply  or  adapt  one's  self. — To  turn  one's 
head  or  brain,  to  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy; 
to  deprive  of  one's  reason  or  judgment;  to 
infatuate. — To  turn  a  penny,  or  the  penny, 
to  keep  one's  money  in  brisk  circulation; 
to  increase  one's  capital  by  business.— To 
turn  the  scale,  to  make  one  side  of  the 
balance  go  down:  fig.  to  decide  in  one  way 
or  another;  to  give  superiority  or  success. 
—  To  turn  the  stomach,  to  cause  nausea, 
disgust,  or  loathing. — To  turn  the  tables, 
to  overthrow  a  formerly  victorious  rival, 
antagonist,  or  the  like. — To  turn  tail,  to 
retreat   with    ignominy ;    to    flee    like    a 

;  coward.— v.i.  To  have  a  circular  or  rotatory 
motion;  to  move  round;  to  revolve  or  ro- 
tate; fig.  to  depend,  as  on  the  chief  point 

'  for   decision   or   the   like ;   to   hinge  (the 

,  question  turns  upon  this) ;  to  move  the 
body,  face,  or  head  in  another  direction ; 
to  change  the  position  or  posture  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed;  to  retrace  one's  steps;  to 
go  or  come  back;  to  return;  to  offer  oppo- 
sition; to  show  fight;  to  take  an  opposite 
or  a  new  course;  to  be  directed  (the  road 
turns  to  the  right):  to  have  recourse  (knew 
not  where  to  turn);  to  be  transformed  or 
transmuted;  to  be  converted;  in  a  general 
sense,  to  become;  to  grow  (to  turn  pale); 
to  change  from  a  fresh  or  sweet  condi- 
tion; to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk, 
wine,  cider;  to  become  dizzy  or  giddy,  as 
the  head  or  brain ;  to  reel ;  to  become 
nauseated  or  qualmish,  as  the  stomach;  to 
become  inclined  in  another  direction;  to 
change  from  ebb  to  flow  or  from  flow  to 
ebb,  as  the  tide;  to  have  a  consequence;  to 
result  (to  turn  to  account). — To  turn  about, 

.  to  turn  the  face  in  another  direction. — To 
turn  again,  to  return. — To  turn  against, 
to  become  unfavourable,  unfriendly,  or 
hostile  to.  —  To  turn  aside,  to  leave  a 
straight  course ;  to  withdraw  from  the 
presence  of  others. — To  turn  away,  to  devi- 
ate; to  move  the  face  in  another  direction; 
to  avert  one's  looks. — To  turn  back,  to  go  or 
come  back;  to  return. — To  turn  in,  to  bend 
or  double  or  point  inwards;  to  enter;  to 
go  to  bed  {colloq.).—To  turn  off,  to  diverge ; 
to  deviate  from  a  course  (the  road  turns  off 
to  the  right).—  To  turn  on  or  upon,  to  show 
sudden  anger  or  hostility  to;  to  confront 


in  a  hostile  or  angry  mam.,  i  .    to  depend 

or  bin         /  ,  .  ut,  t"  i»  ad  oi  poiul 

outwards  i"  oom<   abroad;  i"  appi  u  oul 
side,   to  kci  out  of  bod;  t"  prove  Id  the 

I.  Mil!  tO    III  nulla  '    (I  he 

alt. hi   tin  nut  out  bOitOr),      /"  tin  a  over,  to 

more,  ablft,  "i  ohanaje  from  aide  to 

■  ■in  -in  top  i"  bottom;  to  roll;  to  tumble. 

—  To  turn   to.  tO  apply  or  I 

to;  to  direct    one's  unnd  or  attention 

/'.'  tttm  uii,  to  point  upwardi .  i"  i  ohm  Io 

light,    to. occur,    Io  appear       n .   The   ft)  I    "I 
tinning,     a    revolution    or    rotation,     one 

round  of  •  rose  "i  coid,  the  i it  ox  pleoe 

of  deviation  from  a  straight  line;  ■  wind 

ing;  a  bend;  a  flexure;    an   angle;    a  short 

walk,    pn nadc,   or  excursion;  altera!  il  in 

of    OOUne  .     HO**    direction    Of    tendency  ; 
change  or  alteration  generally;  vicissitude, 

opportunity  enjoyed  in  alternation  with 

another  or  others,  or  in  rotation;  due 
chance,  time,  or  opportnnit  y ;  occasion; 
lonal  act  of  kindness  or  malice  (a  good 
or  ill  rum);  purpose;  requirement;  use; 
exigence  (to  serve  our  (urn);  form,  shape, 
or  mould;  manner;  fashion;  character  or 
temper;  a  short  spell  or  a  little  jobfeoltoff.); 
a  nervous  shock,  such  as  is  caused  by 
alarm  or  sudden  excitement  (colloq.);  mu$. 
the  sign  -  indicating  a  certain  way  of 
playing  a  group  of  notes.— By  turns,  one 
after  another;  alternately;  at  intervals.— 
In  turn,  in  due  order  of  succession.—  1  o  a 
turn,  to  a  nicety;  exactly;  perfectly.— To 
take  turns,  to  take  each  other's  place  al- 
ternately.— Turn  of  life,  the  period  of  life 
in  women  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50, 
when  the  menses  cease  naturally.  —  Turn 
and  turn  about,  alternately;  successively; 
by  turns.— Turn-coat,  n.  One  who  for- 
sakes his  party  or  principles.— Turn-cock, 
n.  The  servant  of  a  water  company  who 
turns  on  the  water  for  the  mains,  regulates 
the  fire-plugs,&c— Turn-down,  a.  Folded 
or  doubled  down  (a  turn-down  collar).— 
Turner,  ter'ner,  n.  One  who  turns;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  form  things  with  a 
lathe.— Turnery,  te^ner-i,  n.  The  act  of 
turning  articles  by  the  lathe;  articles  made 
by  or  formed  in  the  lathe;  a  place  where 
articles  are  turned.— Turn  inji,  ter'niug,  n. 
A  bend  or  flexure;  the  place  where  a  road 
or  street  diverges  from  another  road  or 
street ;  the  art  or  operation  of  shaping 
articles  in  a  lathe.— Turn  in  g-I  a  the,  n. 
A  lathe  used  by  turners  to  shape  their  work. 
—Turning-point,  n.  The  pointwhere  a 
thing  or  person  turns  back;  the  point  at 
which  a  deciding  change  takes  place,  as 
from  good  to  bad,  increase  to  decrease,  or 
the  opposite.— Turnkey,  tern'ke,  n.  lOne 
who  turns  the  key  in  locks.]  A  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison  for 
opening  and  fastening  the  doors.— Turn- 
out, n.  A  coming  forth;  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  come  out  on  some  par- 
ticular occasion  (a  great  turn-out  of  spec- 
tators); that  which  is  brought  prominently 
forward  or  exhibited;  hence,  an  equipage; 
a  horse  or  horses  and  carriage ;  the  net 
quantity  of  produceyielded.— Turn-over, 
n.  The  act  or  result  of  turning  over;  the 
amount  of  money  turned  over  or  drawn  in 
a  business,  as  in  a  retail  shop,  in  a  given 
time.— Turnpike,  tern'pik,  n.  [Originally 
a  turning  frame  with  pikes  or  spikes  pro- 
jecting.] A  turnstile;  a  gate  set  across  a 
road  in  order  to  stop  traffic  or  travellers, 
till  toll  is  paid;  a  toll-bar  or  toll-gate;  a 
turnpike-road.— Turnpike-road,  n.  A 
road  on  which  there  are  turnpikes  or  toll- 
gates.—  Turn-screw,  n.  A  screw-driver. — 
Turn-sick,  tern'sik.n.  A  disease  of  sheep, 
gid  or  sturdy.— Turnspit,  tern'spit,  n.  A 
person  who  turns  a  spit ;  a  dog  allied  to  the 
terrier,  formerly  employed  to  drive  a  wheel 
to  turn  the  spit  for  roasting  in  kitchens. 
—Turnstile,  tern'stil,  n.  A  post  sur- 
mounted by  four  horizontal  arms  which 
move  round  as  a  person  pushes  by  them. 
—Turnstone,  tern'ston,  n.  A  bird  of  the 
plover  family,  so  called  from  its  practice 
of  turning  up  small  stones  in  search  of 
worms,  &c,  on  which  it  feeds.— Turn- 
table, n.  A  circular  revolving  platform 
used  for  shifting  railway  carriages  from 
one  line  of  rails  to  another,  and  for  revers- 
ing engines  on  the  same  line  of  rails. 
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cruclfi  roua,    biennial   plant,   allii  d   to 
cabbage,  with  e  solid  bulbous  root,  ,, 
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Turnsole,    liirnsol     < 

tmu  n r sol,  from  tOUrtUT,  totum,  and  L.  §ol, 
Ul   |     A    plant,  w  ho:  a   DOWI  ■ 

turn  toward  t  hi   sun    a  legum 

the  juice  of  which  ia  rendered  blue  bj  am* 

inoiiia  and  air,  and  which  serv.  I  us    . 
for  acids;    the   purple  dye   obtained   from 
this  plant. 

Tiirpeiillm',  t.  Vp.  ii  iin,  ».  |d  terpentijn, 
O.Pr.   turbentine,    turpentine,   from    L.L. 

terbentina,  turpentine,  from  L  ti 
Gr.  ttrebinthos,  the  turpentine-tree  I  An 
oleo  -  resinous  substance  flowing  naturally 
or  by  incision  from  oonlfi  ions  i  reee,  an  the* 
pine,  larch,  fir, &c  SeeTUKPfl  Iiii'|h-ii- 
tlnc-tree,  n  The  nam.  ot  mrrteln  trees 
which  yield  turpentine. 

Turpetli,  ter'peth,  n.  [From  Fr.  twrbtth, 
turbit,  Sp.  turbit,  from  Per.  turbed,  tirbid, 
the  plant,  the  name  being  given  to  the 
mineral  on  account  of  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties and  yellow  colour  like  the  roots  of 
the  plant]  The  root  of  a  convolvulus  of 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Australia,  which  has 
cathartic  properties;  also,  turpeth -mineral. 
— Turpcfli-iniiirrnl,  n.  Yellow  basic 
sulphate  of  mercury,  a  useful  errhine  in 
cases  of  headache. 

Turpitude,  ter'pi-tiid,  n.    [L.  tvrpihtdo, 
from  turpis,  foul,  base.]   Inherent ba.^ 
or  vileness  of  principle,  words,  or  actions; 
shameful  wickedness;  moral  depravity. 

Turps,  terps,  n.  A  noun  now  often  used 
as  short  for  spirits  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  popularly,  but  incorrectly,  called 
turpentine. 

Turquoise,  ter'koiz,  n.  [Fr.  turquoise,  so 
called  because  brought  originally  from 
Turkey,  Fr.  Turquie.]  A  greenish  -blue 
opaque  precious  stone,  a  favourite  gem  in 
rings  and  other  articles  of  jewellery. 

Turret,  tur'et,  n.  [O.Fr.  tourette,  dim.  of 
tour,  a  tower,  from  L.  turris,  a  tower. 
Tower.]  A  little  tower  on  a  building;  an 
armoured  shelter  on  a  war-ship  containing, 
and  revolving  with,  a  gun.  Distinguished 
from  Barbette.— Turreted,  tur'et-ed, 
p.  and  a.  Formed  like  a  turret;  furnished 
with  turrets. — Turret -ship,  n.  An  ar- 
mour-plated ship  of  war  having  on  the  deck 
heavy  guns  mounted  within  one  or  more 
turrets,  which  are  made  to  rotate,  so  that 
the  guns  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  any 
required  direction.— Turrlculate,  Tur- 
riculatcd,  tu-rik'u-lftt,  tu-rik'Q-la-ted.  a. 
Resembling  a  turret  in  shape.— Turrl  lite, 
tur'i-lit,  n.  (L.  turris,  a  tower,  and  Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  fossil  cephalopod,  the 
shells  of  which,  spiral,  turreted,  chambered, 
occur  in  the  cretaceous  formations.— Tur- 
ritella,  tur-i-tel'la,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  turris, 
a  tower.]  A  genus  of  gasteropods  with 
elongated  spirally  striated  shells. 

Turtle,  ter'tl,  n.  [A. Sax.  turtle,  a  corrup- 
tion of  L.  turtur,  a  turtle-dove,  whence 
also  D.  tortel,  G.  turtel,  Icel.  turtil.]  A 
bird  of  the  pigeon  family,  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  domestic  pigeon,  celebrated  for 
the  constancy  of  its  affection,  and  therefore 
much  sung  by  poets  and  appealed  to  by 
lovers.    Also  called  Turtle-dove. 

Turtle,  ter'tl,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
tortoise,  or  Sp.  tortuga,  a  tortoise.]  The 
name  given  to  the  sea-tortoise,  found  in 
warm  climates,  the  most  important  species 
being  the  green  turtle,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
so  much  prized  as  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of 
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the  rich.— Turtle-soup,  n.    A  rich  soup, 
tho  chief  Ingredient  Of  which  is  turtle-moat. 

Tuscan,  tus'kaii,  (t.  Pertaining  to  Txuoany, 
in  Ituly. — Tuaoati  ordtrt  one  of  bhe  Ave 

orders    of    architecture,    devoid    of    orna 
raents,  and  having  oolumni  that  an-  never 
Sated.— •»■  An  inhabitant  of  Tuscany;  aroh, 
the  Tuscan  order. 

Tush,  tush,  interj.  An  exclamation  Indl 
eating  rebuke,  impatience,  or  contempt, 
and  equivalent  to  pshaw  1 
I  'usli,  tush,  n.  [A  form  of  tusk.]  A  long 
pointed  tooth;  a  tusk;  applied  especially 
to  certain  of  the  teeth  of  horses.— Tuslicd, 
tusht,  a.    Tusked. 

Tusk,  tusk,  n.  [A.Sax.  tusc,  tux,  a  tusk; 
probably  for  twisc,  from  twd,  two.]  The 
long,  pointed,  and  often  protruding  tooth 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw  of  certain  animals, 
as  in  the  elephant;  the  canine  tooth  of  the 
boar,  walrus,  hippopotamus,  &c.;  the  share 
of  a  plough,  a  harrow  tooth,  or  the  like. — 
Tusked,  tuskt,  a.  Furnished  with  tusks. 
—Tusker,  tus'ker,  n.  An  elephant  that 
has  its  tusks  developed.— Tusky,  tus'ki,  a. 
Furnished  with  tusks;  tusked. 

Tnssac-grass,  n.    Tussock-grass. 

Tussah- silk,  Tusseli  -  silk,  tus'sa, 
tus'se,  n.  A  strong,  coarse,  brown  silk  ob- 
tained from  the  cocoons  of  a  wild  Bengal 
silk-worm. 

Tnssilago,  tus-i-la'go,  n.  [L.  from  tussis, 
a  cough,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  leaves 
have  been  employed.]    Colt's-foot. 

Tussle,  tus'l,  n.  [A  form  of  tousle,  to  pull 
about  roughly.]  A  struggle;  a  conflict;  a 
scuffle. — v.i. — tussled,  tussling.  To  struggle; 
to  scuffle. 

Tussock,  tus'ok,  n.  [Modified  from  older 
tuske,  tushe,  a  tuft,  a  bush;  Dan.  dusk,  a 
tuft,  a  tassel.]  A  clump,  tuft,  or  small  hil- 
lock of  growing  grass.— Tussock-grass, 
n.  A  large  grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Patagonia,  &c,  which  grows  in  great  tufts 
or  tussocks,  and  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  saccharine  constituents,  rendering  it  a 
useful  food  for  cattle.— Tussock-moth, 
n.  A  light,  brownish-gray  moth,  so  called 
from  the  tufts  of  hair  growing  on  the 
caterpillar.  —  Tussocky,  tus'ok-i,  a. 
Abounding  in  or  resembling  tussocks  or 
tufts. 

Tut,  tut,  interj.  An  exclamation  used  to 
check  or  rebuke,  or  to  express  impatience 
or  contempt;  synonymous  with  tush. 

Tutelage,  tu'tel-aj,  n.  [From  L.  tutela, 
protection,  from  tueor,  to  defend  (whence 
also  tutor,  tuition).]  Guardianship;  pro- 
tection bestowed;  the  state  of  being  under  a 
guardian;  protection  enjoyed. — Tutelar, 
Tutelary,  tu'tel-er,  tu'tel-a-ri,  a.  [L. 
tutelaris.]  Having  the  guardianship  or 
charge  of  protecting  a  person  or  a  thing; 
guardian;  protecting. 

Tutenag,  tu'te-nag,  n.  The  Indian  name 
of  zinc  or  spelter;  also  an  alloy  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  zinc,  used  for  table  ware,  &c. 

Tutor,  tu'tor,  n.  [L.,  a  defender  or  guar- 
dian, from  tueor,  to  defend.  Tutelage.] 
One  who  has  the  care  of  the  education  of 
another;  a  private  instructor;  a  teacher  or 
instructor  in  anything;  in  English  univer- 
sities, one  of  a  body  of  selected  fellows 
attached  to  the  various  colleges  or  halls, 
by  whom  the  education  of  the  students  is 
chiefly  conducted;  law,  a  guardian. — v.t. 
To  instruct;  to  teach;  to  train  or  discipline. 
—Tutorage,  tu'tor-aj,  n.  The  office  of 
a  tutor  or  guardian;  guardianship. — Tu- 
toress, tu'tor-es,  n.  A  female  tutor;  an 
instructress.  —  Tutorial,  tu-to'ri-al,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  tutor  or  instructor. — Tu- 
torship, tu'tor-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
tutor;  guardianship;  tutelage. 

Tutti,  tut'te.  [It.,  from  L.  totus,  pi.  toti, 
all.]  Mus.  all;  a  direction  to  every  performer 
to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  passage 
or  movement. 

Tutty,  tut'i,  n.  [Fr.  tutie,  Pg.  tutia,  from 
Ar.  tfitiya.]  An  impure  protoxide  of  zinc, 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelting 
furnaces,  and  used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

Tuyere,  twi-yar  or  tu-yar,  n.    [Fr.  tuyere, 
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akin  to  t uyau,  a  pipe.  Tewkl.]  The  nozzle 
of  the  pine  that  introduces  the  blast  of  a 
blast-furnace;  thobiast-pipoitBeif,  of  nrhioh 

there  are  usually  I  wo. 

Twaddle,  twod'l,  v.i.  —  twaddled,  twad- 
dling. [Older  form  twattle,  also  twittle, 
tn-iltle-twattle;  an  imitative  word  like  tattle, 
twitter,  &c]  To  talk  in  a  weak,  silly,  or 
tedious  manner;  to  prate.— n.  Empty,  silly 
talk;  a  twaddler.— Twaddler,  twod'ler, 
It.  One  who  twaddles.  —  Twaddling, 
twodling,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles; 
silly  talk.— Twaddly,  twod'li,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  twaddle. 

Twain,  twin,  a.  [O.E.  tweynt,  tiveyen,  kc, 
A.Sax.  twegen,  from  twd,  two  =  O.Fris. 
tivtine,  Dan.  tvende,  G.  zween.  Two.]  Two. 
[Obsolete  unless  in  poetry.]— n.  A  pair;  a 
couple. 

Twang,  twang,  n.  [Imitative  of  a  reson- 
ant sound;  akin  to  tang.]  A  sharp  quick 
sound;  an  affected  modulation  of  the  voice; 
a  kind  of  nasal  sound;  after-taste;  tang.— 
v.i.  To  sound  with  a  quick  sharp  noise;  to 
make  the  sound  of  a  string  which  is 
stretched  aud  suddenly  pulled;  to  utter 
with  a  sharp  or  nasal  sound.— v.t.  To  make 
to  sound,  as  by  pulling  and  letting  go 
suddenly;  to  utter  with  a  short,  sharp 
sound.—  interj.  Imitative  of  a  sharp,  quick 
sound,  as  that  made  by  a  bowstring. — 
Twangllng.t  twang'gling,  a.  Twanging; 
shrill-sounding.     (Shak.) 

Twank,  twangk,  v.t.  [Imitative  of  a  more 
abrupt  sound  than  twang.]  To  cause  to 
make  a  sharp,  twanging  sound;  to  twang. 
— n.  A  twang. 

Twankay,  twangTsa,  n.  [Chinese.]  A  sort 
of  green  tea. 
'Twas,  twoz.    A  contraction  of  It  was. 

Twattle,  twot'l,  v.i.  and  n.  An  older  form 
of  Twaddle. 

Tweak,  twek,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  twiccian,  to 
twitch=L.G.  twikken,  D.  zwikken,  G.  zwick- 
en;  an  older  form  of  twitch.]  To  twitch;  to 
pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk. — n.  A 
sharp  pinch  or  jerk;  a  twitch. 

Tweed,  twed,  n.  [Originally  called  tweels, 
that  is  twills,  but  this  name  was  misread 
into  tweeds,  when  the  goods  were  sent  to 
London,  the  idea  being  that  they  were  so 
called  from  the  river  Tweed.]  A  twilled 
woollen  fabric,  principally  for  men's  wear, 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Tweedle,  twe'dl,  v.t.  Same  as  Tividdle. 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  n. 

The  difference  of  nothing,  between  two 
trifles;  adapted  from  lines  by  John  Byrom 
(1692-1763)  expressing  the  rivalry  between 
the  musical  followers  of  Handel  and  Bo- 
noncini. 

Tweel,  twel,  n.    Same  as  Twill. 

'Tween,   twen,  prep.    A  contraction  of 
Between. 
Tweer,  twer,  n.    Same  as  Tuyere. 

Tweezers,  twe'zerz,  n.  pi.  [Formerly 
tweezes,  from  tweeze,  a  surgeon's  box  of 
instruments,  a  case  containing  scissors, 
penknife,  or  similar  articles,  from  Fr. 
etuis,  pi.  of  etui,  O.Fr.  estui,  a  case  or 
sheath  (of  Germanic  origin).]  Small  pincers 
used  to  pluck  out  hairs,  &c. ;  small  forceps. 
— Tweezer-case,  n.  A  case  for  carrying 
tweezers. 

Twelve,  twelv,  a.  [A.Sax.  twelf—  O.Sax. 
twelif,  O.Fris.  twelef,  D.  twaalf,  Icel.  tdlf, 
Goth,  tvalif,  O.H.G.  zwelif,  Mod.G.  zwblf. 
Formed  similarly  to  eleven,  the  elements 
being  two,  A.Sax.  twd,  and  a  suffix  =  ten. 
Eleven.]  The  sum  of  two  and  ten;  twice 
six;  a  dozen. — Twelve  tables.  Under  Table. 
— n.  The  number  which  consists  of  ten  and 
two:  a  symbol  representing  twelve  units, 
as  12  or  xii. — In  twelves,  in  duodecimo. — 
The  Twelve,  the  Apostles.  —  Twelfth, 
twelfth,  a.  The  second  after  the  tenth; 
the  ordinal  of  twelve;  being  one  of  twelve 
equal  parts  of  anything. — n.  One  of  twelve 
equal  parts  of  anything.  —  The  Twelfth  of 
August,  the  first  day  of  grouse  shooting. — 
Twelfth-cake,  n.  A  large  cake,  into 
which  a  beau  was  often  introduced,  pre- 
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pared  for  Twelfth-night  festivities    Bkav 
kino.      Twelfth-day,  n.    The  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas;    the   festival   ol 
Kpiphany.         I  u  <  I  fill  -  iilulil 
eveniiiK  of  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  — 
—Twelvemo,  twelv'mo,  71.  am 
decimo;     contracted    12mo.  —  Twelve. 
month,    twclv'munth,    n.     A 
Twelve-penny,  c    Sold  for  or  coatim: 

a  shilling;  worth  a  shilling. 
Twenty,  twen'ti,  a.   [A.Sax.  twtnlig  frou, 
twegen,  two,  twain,  and -fit;,  ten;  -tig  Uoinu 
cog.  with  L.  decern,   ten;  so  D.  ami 
twintig,  G.  zwanzig,  Goth,  tvaitigj 
ten;    proverbially,  an   indefinite  numbei 
— n.    The  number  of  twice  ten;   a  n 
a  symbol  representing  this,  as  20  or  xx 
Twentieth,  twen'ti-eth,  a.    The  or 
of  twenty;  being  one  of  twenty  equal 
of   anything.  —  71.    One   of   twenty    1 
parts.— Twenty-fold,  a.    Twenty  I 
as  many. 

Twlhlll,  twl'bil,  n.  [A.Sax.  twibill,  ton 
twi=two,  and  bill,  bil,  an  axe,  a  bill. J  A 
kind  of  double  axe  or  mattock. 

Twice,  twls,  adv.  [O.E.  twies,  from  A.Hax 
twi,  twy,  two  or  double— twice  like  u 
being  an  adverbial  genitive.]    Two  ti 
doubly.— Twice-told,  a.   Related  or  told 
twice. 

Twiddle,  twid'l,  v.t.— twiddled,  twi<J>> 
[Perhaps  akin  to  twaddle  or  twitter. 
twirl,  in  a  small  way;  to  touch  lightly,  or 
play  with.— v.i.   To  play  with  a  tremulous 
quivering  motion. 

Twig,  twig,  n.  [A.Sax.  twig,  akin  to  twd, 
two,  alluding  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
branch;  L.G.  twieg,  D.  tivijg,  G.  zweig,  a 
twig.  Two.]  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of 
a  tree  or  other  plant,  of  no  definite  length 
or  size.  —  Twiggen,  twig'en,  a.  Made 
of  twigs;  wicker.  —  Twiggy,  twig'i,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  twig;  resembling  a  twig; 
having  twigs. 

Twig,  twig,  v.t.— twigged,  twigging.  [It.  and 
Gael,  tuig,  to  perceive,  discern.]  To  take 
notice  of;  to  observe  keenly.  (Colloq.)— 
v.i.  To  see;  to  apprehend  or  understand. 
(Colloq.) 

Twilight,  twi'lit,  n.  [From  twi,  double 
(as  in  twibill),  A.Sax.  Uoi,  twy,  akin  to  twd, 
two,  and  light.]  The  faint  light  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  earth  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise;  crepuscular  light;  usually 
applied  to  evening  twilight,  morning  twi- 
light being  called  dawn;  a  faint  light  in 
general;  hence,  a  dubious  or  uncertain 
medium  through  which  anything  is  seen 
or  examined  (the  twilight  of  early  history). 
— a.  Imperfectly  illuminated;  seen,  done, 
or  appearing  by  twilight. 

Twill,  twil,  v.t.  [Same  as  L.G.  twillen,  to 
make  double;  akin  G.  zwillich,  twill;  akin 
to  twin,  two,  and  the  prefix  twi  of  twilight, 
twibill.]  To  weave  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  appear- 
cance  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth.— n.  A 
variety  of  textile  fabric  so  woven  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  parallel  diagonal  lines  or 
ribs  over  the  surface;  the  raised  lines  made 
by  twilling.— Twilled,  twild,  p.  and  a. 
Woven  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
diagonal  ribs  on  the  surface. 
Twin,  twin,  7i.  [A.Sax.  twin,  double,  ge- 
twinne,  twins,  from  twi,  two;  so  Icel.  tvennr, 
tvinnr,  a  pair;  G.  zwilling,  a  twin;  akin 
•twill,  two,  twain,  &c.j  One  of  two  young 
produced  at  a  birth  by  an  animal  that 
ordinarily  bears  but  one;  one  very  much 
resembling  another.  —  The  Twins,  a  con- 
stellation and  sign  of  the  zodiac;  Gemini. 
— a.  Applied  to  one  or  two  born  at  a  birth; 
very  much  resembling  something  else.  —  | 
Twin-horn,  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth 
with  another.— Twin-hrother,  n.  One 
of  two  brothers  who  are  twins;  hence,  the 
facsimile  of  something  else.— Twin  cry- 
stal, a  compound  crystal  made  up  (by 
twinning)  of  two  simple  crystals,  or  parts  of 
these,  in  reversed  positions. — Twiuling, 
twin'ling,  n.  A  twin  lamb.— Twinned, 
twind,  a.  Produced  at  one  birth,  like  twins. 
— Twln-sci'ew,  a.  andn.  A  steam-vessel 
having  two  screw  propellers  on  separate 
shafts  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions 
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to  counteract  t  h.  ■  tendency  to  In  (era] 

i  ion      I'm  In-slster,  u     t  »iu'  of  two 

S  wlui  an-  twin*       I'm  lll-HlcnilHT, 

i.    A  steam  reesel  «uii  two  hulls. 

W  I IIO.  twin,  v  t.     twined,  tioini 

in  tin.  two;  so  |>    tK'O'lli   ■'.    I'll 
,..  todouUe.totwinc.    I'W  IN.  |  Totwist; 
111^  I  w  o  or  111.11  ■ 
•  .  lornt  wiiii';  to  encircle       r  <    To  w  ind 
irculaih  or  spirally;  to  make  llexui 

i    grow   up  iii  convolutions  about 
pport  (the  plant  twines),     n      \ 
bread  composed  of  two  or  tin..    Binallcr 
uls  or  st  rui ids  I  wistcd  together;  a  small 
Tw  i  ii  I  in.,    tw  i  nil 
mil  (i     Twisting  or  winding  round;   bot. 
iding  spirally  around  u  stein,  branch, 
sr  prop      Twlnlugly,   twl'iiing-li,  adv. 
In  a  twining  manner, 

'Wlnge,    twiuj,    v.t.       twinged,   twinging. 
Akin  to  Icel.  thvinga,  to  weigh  down,  to 
ippress,   Dan.   fringe,   1).  zwinyen,  to  con 
n  )     To   affect   with   a    sharp,    sudden 
to  torment  with  pinching  or  sharp 
pains:  to  pinch;    to  tweak.— v.i.    To  have 
Iden,  sharp,  local  pain.     u.  A  sudden, 
pain;    a  darting,  local  pain  of  mo- 
mentary continuance;  a  pinch;  a  tweak. 

Twinkle,  twing'kl,  v.i.— twinkled,  twink- 
ling. |  A. Sax.  twinclian,  to  twinkle,  a  dim. 
and  freq.  corresponding  to  O.E.  twinken, 
nnken,  to  wink  with  theeyes;  nasalized 
forms  corresponding  to  twitch.]  To  open 
and  shut  the  eyes  rapidly;  to  gleam;  to 
sparkle:  said  of  the  eyes;  to  flash  at  inter- 
to  shine  with  a  tremulous,  intermitted 
light;  to  scintillate. — n.  A  wiuk  or  quick 
motion  of  the  eye;  a  gleam  or  sparkle  of 
the  eye  or  of  a  star;  a  twinkling. —Twink- 
ling, t  wingk'liug,  n.  The  act  of  that  which 
twinkles;  a  quick  movement  of  the  eye;  a 
wink;  the  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye; 
'an  instant. 

Twirl,  twerl,  v.t.  [Allied  to  Fris.  twierren, 
to  whirl,  D.  dwarl,  a  whirlipg,  dwarlen, 
to  whirl,  O.G.  twirel,  what  turns  rapidly; 
Swiss  zwirlen,  to  twirl.]  To  cause  to  turn 
round  with  rapidity ;  to  cause  to  rotate 
rapidly,  especially  with  the  finger.  —  v.i. 
To  revolve  with  velocity;  to  be  whirled 
round.  —  n.  A  rapid  circular  motion;  a 
twist;  a  convolution. 

Twist,  twist,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  twist,  a  cord, 
from  stem  of  twd,  two;  hence  allied  to 
ticine,  twill,  twig,  &c;  similarly  L.G.  and 
D.  twist,  Dan.  and  Sw.  tvist,  G.  zwist,  dis- 
cord, division  in  two  parties.]  To  form  by 
winding  strands  together ;  to  twine ;  to 
form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  fila- 
ments; to  contort;  to  crook  spirally;  to 
wreathe;  to  insinuate;  to  pervert;  to  turn 
from  the  true  form  or  meaning.— To  twist 
round  one's  finger,  to  completely  control 
the  opinions  and  actions  of. — v.i.  To  be 
united  by  winding  round  each  other;  to  be 
twisted. — n.  The  act  of  twisting;  the  result 
of  the  act;  a  convolution;  a  contortion;  a 
flexure;  what  is  formed  by  twisting,  as  a 
cord,  thread,  &c. ;  manufactured  tobacco  in 
,the  form  of  a  thick  cord;  the  spiral  in  the 
bore  of  a  rifled  gun.— Twister,  twis'ter,  n. 
One  that  twists.—  Twisting- crook,  n. 
An  agricultural  implement  used  for  twist- 
ing straw  ropes. 

Twit,  twit,  v.t. — twitted,  twitting.  [O.E. 
atvite,  atwiten,  A.Sax.  cetwitan,  to  twit, 
reproach  —  ozt,  at,  and  witan,  to  blame; 
Sc.  wite,  blame;  akin  to  Icel.  vita,  to  fine.] 
To  vex  or  annoy  by  bringing  to  remem- 
brance a  fault,  imperfection,  or  the  like; 
to  taunt;  to  upbraid,  as  for  some  previous 
act.— Twitter,  twit'er,  n.  One  who  twits 
or  reproaches. 

Twitch,  twich,  v.t.  [A  form  of  tweak.]  To 
pull  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  snatch. — v.i. 
To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as  a  muscle. — 
n.  A  pull  with  a  jerk;  a  short  quick  pull; 
a  short,  spastic  contraction  of  the  muscles; 
a  noose  twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a 
horse  to  keep  him  quiet  when  shoeing. 

Twitch -grass,  twich'gras,  n.  Couch- 
grass. 

Twite,  twit,  n.    [From  its  cry.]    A  sort  of 
finch,  the  mountain  linnet. 
Twitter,  twit'er,  v.i.    [Imitative  of  sound, 
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I  I     I  Kith  I,  II,   to  twill.   I     | 

To  utter  ■  luoceaalon  of  ima.ll,  tremu 

inlri  untied    nod's.    M    i<  il.nn     lni.li.    .1" 

M    inlcimill.  d    D 
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Twittering,  twit'ei  mg,  n.    A  sharp, 
mi.  i mitted,  chirping  i 

•T>»  1st,  twikst    a  oontnu  Mob  <>f  iutni.it 

I  p..  :  i  \  .i".l  .  .'Uoipiially. 
TWO.    to,  ,i.     I A  Sax     tint      I 
Goth.    t  r,n.    D     In,,,    (  . 

Lith  rfu,  L  aini  Hi  duo,  lr.  and  Gael  ia, 
Pi  r.  do,  Hind,  do,  do  .  .  dvoM. 

Twin,    tirini,   ttcill,    twain,    tiri  !.   \.    .    Ifi 

conn.   ■  i  'in  and  "in   together:  ofti  d 

I  Indefinitely  for  a  small  numl 
w.'i.i  1. 1  hoOi  two  M  throe  hours).    /"  two, 
into  two  parte;  uunder.    a,  The  Dumber 

which  consists  of  one  and  |  mhnl 

representing  it,  as  I  or  1L  Two-Hi-fi.  a 
BlflcL  i^iHlnkcr,  n.  A  reesel  of  irai 
carrying  gunsontwodeoka  Two-edged, 
«.  oaring  two  cutting  edges,  one  on  each 
side  Twodaccdn  Haviugtwo  vi 
like  tin    Soman  deity  .Janus;  given  to  eipii 

vocation  or  double-dealing;   Lnsinoer 

Twofold,  to/fold,  a.  Double;  multiplied 
by  two:  but.  two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  place  (twofold  leaves).  — 
adv.  In  a  double  degree;  doubly.— Two- 
handed,  a.  Having  two  hands;  requiring 
the  two  hands  to  grasp  (a  two-handnl 
sword).  — Two-headed,  a.  Having  two 
heads.— Two n ess,  to'nes,  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  two.— Two-parted,  a. 
Bipartite.  —  Twopence,  tup'ens,  n.  A 
small  silver  coin  formerly  current.— Two- 
penny, tup'eu-i,  a.  Of  the  value  of  two- 
pence; hence,  mean;  vulgar;  of  little  worth. 
—Two-ply,  a.  Having  two  strands,  »s 
cord,  or  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth,  carpets, 
&o— Two-stroke  cycle,  n.  The  cycle 
in  one  type  of  internal  combustion  engine, 
completed  in  two  strokes  of  the  piston,  or 
one  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft.— Two- 
tongued,  a.    Double-tongued ;  deceitful. 

Twyhlll,  twl'bil,  n.    Same  as  Twibill. 

Twy-natnred,  twl-na'tfird,  a.  Double- 
natured;  having  an  animal  and  non-animal 
nature  combined.     (Tenn.) 

Tyhnrn,  ti'bern,  n.  The  old  place  of  the 
gallows  in  London.  —Tyburn-tree,  n. 
The  gallows. —  Tyburn ia,  ti-ber'ni-a,  n. 
The  land  of  Thackeray's  novels,  selected 
by  him  specially  for  the  fashionable  and 
high -life  quarters  of  Portman  Square, 
Grosvenor  Square,  &c. 

Tycoon ,  tl-kon',  n.  [Chinese  Tai-koon,  great 
lord.]  The  generalissimo  of  the  Japanese 
army,  and  formerly  virtual  emperor  and 
real  ruler  of  the  country.    Mikado. 

Tyfoon,  tl-fon',  n.    Typhoon. 

Tyke,  tik,  n.  [Tike.]  A  dog;  a  base  fel- 
low.   (Shak.) 

Tyle,  til,  v.t.   Same  as  Tile  in  freemasonry. 

Tyiubal,  timl)al,  n.  [Fr.  timbale,  It.  tim- 
ballo,  taballo,  from  Ar.  thabal,  a  tymbal.] 
A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

Tynipan,  tim'pan,  n.  [Fr.  tympan,  L.  tym- 
panum, from  Gr.  tympanon,  typanon,  a 
drum,  from  typto,  to  beat.]  A  drum  J; 
arch,  same  as  tympanum;  printing,  a  frame 
attached  to  the  hand-press  or  platen  ma- 
chine, and  covered  with  parchment  or 
cloth,  on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put 
in  order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  im- 
pressed.—Tympanic,  tim-pan'ik,  a.  Like 
a  tympanum  or  drum;  anat.  pertaining  to 
the  tympanum. —  Tympanites,  tim-pa- 
ni'tez,  n.  Med.  a  distention  of  the  abdomen 
from  a  morbid  collection  of  air  in  the  intes- 
tines.—  Tympanitic,  tim-pa-nit'ik,  a. 
Relating  to  or  affected  with  tympanites.— 
Tympanitis,  tim-pa-ni'tis,  n.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanum. — Tympanum, 
tim'pa-num,  n.  Anat.  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  a  cavity  of  an  irregular  shape,  con- 
stituting the  middle  ear;  arch,  the  trian- 
gular space  in  a  pediment ;  mach.  a  drum- 
shaped  wheel  with  spirally  curved  parti- 
tions, by  which  water  is  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation;  bot.  a  membranous 
substance  stretched  across  the  theca  of  a 
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printing,  to  typify; 
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person  who  makes  type  by  ca  tit         l^nc. 
rouidlng,    Type  -  caatlng 
founding  or  casting  of  printing  i\i 
Type-fonBdry,  n.    a  plan  « 

are  cast.— T>  |m--iim-I al,  u.  An  alloy  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  tin.  I  >  pc-si'rlpt, 
n.  Matter  produced  by  a  type-writi 
Ty|H'-s«'ll«-r,  a.  One  who  sets  up  tfpt  ; 
I  lompositor;  a  type-setting  maehiin-. 
Type-setting,  n.  The  act  or  | 
which  type  is  Bet  up  to  be  printed  from.— 
Type* WHtC  v.t.  To  print  by  a 
writer.  —  Type-writer,  n.  A  ma 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  pen,  the  I 
being  produced  by  the  impression  of  inked 
types;  one  who  uses  such  machine. — 
Typist,  tlp'ist,  n.  One  who  uses  a  tyi>e- 
writer.— Typical.  Typle,  tip'i-kal,  tip  ik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  type;  serving  as  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  type;  emblematic; 
figurative. —  Typically,  tip'i-kal-li,  adv. 
In  a  typical  manner.— Typlealncss.  tip'i- 
kal-nes,  n.  —  Typlliealion,  tip'i-fi-ka"- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  typifying.— Typilicr, 
tip'i-fl-er,  n.  One  who  typifies.-  Tj  pil>, 
tip'i-fi,  v.t. — typified,  typifying.  To  repre- 
sent by  an  image  or  resemblance;  to  serve 
as  the  type  of;  to  prefigure;  to  exemplify.— 
Typographer,  ti-pog'raf-er,  n.  A  printer. 
—Typographic,  typographical,  tip- 
o-graf'ik,  tip-o-grafi-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
printing.  —  Typouraphlcally,  tip-o- 
graf'i-kal-li,  adv.  By  means  of  types;  after 
the  manner  of  printers. — Typography, 
tl-pog'ra-ti,  ft,  [Gr.  typos,  and  yrajiho,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  printing;  matter  printed; 
style  in  which  anything  is  printed— Ty- 
pology, ti-pol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  typos,  and  loyos, 
discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  types;  a  dis- 
course on  types,  especially  those  of  Scri  ptu  re. 

Typhlitis,  tif-li'tis.n.  [Gr. typhlos,  blind  (re- 
ferring to  caecum,  from  L.  caecus,  blind),  and 
term,  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.]  Med. 
inflammation  of  the  caecum  or  blind  gut. 

Typhomalarlal,  trfo-ma-UVri-al,  «. 
Med.  having  the  character  both  of  typhus 
and  malarial  fever. 

Typhoon,  tl-fon',  n.  [Chinese  tai-fony, 
great  wind,  influenced  by  Gr.  typhon,  a 
whirlwind.]  One  of  the  violent  hurricanes 
which  rage  on  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan,  from  May  to  November. 

Typhus,  ti'fus,  n.  [Gr.  typhos,  stupor  or 
coma.]  A  dangerous  species  of  continued 
fever  attended  by  great  debility,  contagi- 
ous or  infectious,  and  often  epidemic; 
generally  characterized  by  great  depression 
of  spirits,  weariness,  a  frequent,  small,  and 
fluttering  pulse,  and  an  eruption  of  a  deep 
livid  colour  on  the  skin;  also  known  as 
hospital  fever,  jail-fever,  &c— Tjphoid, 
tl'foid,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
typhus.— Typhoid  fever,  a  continued  fever, 
characterized  by  abdominal  pains  and 
diarrhoea,  and  analogous  in  many  respects 
to  eruptive  fevers.  Known  also  as  Enteric 
and  Gastric  Fever.—  Typhomania,  ti-fo- 
ma'ni-a,  n.     The  delirium  which  accom- 
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panlefl  typhoid  fovor.— Typhous,  tl'fus,  a. 
Rotating  to  typhus. 

Typical,  Typography, &c.  Under TvrK. 

Tyrant,  tl'rant,  a,  |().Kr.  tirau,  tirant, 
from  L.  It/ ran  una,  from  (!r.  I  ///■■/;/  nos,  a 
lord,  a  despotic  ruler.  The  final  I  has  been 
added,  as  in  plhasanl,  peasant,  \e.  |  Ori- 
ginally, in  ancient  Orcece,  one  who  liad 
usurped  the  ruling  power  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  government;  a  usurper;  hence,  a 
monarch  or  other  ruler  or  master  who  uses 
power  to  oppress  those  under  him;  a  cruel 
sovereign  or  master;  an  oppressor. — Ty- 
rannic, tl-ran'ik,  a.  Tyrannical.  —  Ty- 
rannical, tl-ran'i-kal,  a.  [Fr.  ti/rannique, 
Gr.  tyrannikos.]  Pertaining  to  or  acting 
as  a  tyrant;  unjustly  severe  in  government; 
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oppressive  to  suhordinates;  despotic;  cruel. 

Tyrannically!  M-ran'i-kal-li,  adv.  in 
a  tyrannical  manner;  oppressively.  Ty- 
raiiiiicalnc.HM,  tl-ran'i-kal-nea,  u.  -Ty- 

miinicidnl,  tl-ran'i-sl"dal,  a.  Relating 
to  tyrannicide.— Tyrannicide,  tl-ran'i- 
sid,  n.  [L.  tyrannus,  and  oasdo,  to  kill.] 
The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant;  one  who  kills  a 
a  tyrant.  —  Tyrannize,  tir'an-Iz,  v.i.— 
tyrannized,  tyrannizing.  [Fr.  tyranniser.] 
To  act  the  tyrant;  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power;  to  rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive 
severity.—  Tyrannous,  tir'an-us,  a.  Ty- 
rannical; unjustly  severe;  oppressive. — 
Tumultously,  tir'an-usdi,  adv.  In  a 
tyrannous  manner.— Tyranny,  tir'an-i,  n. 
The  rule  of  a  tyrant;  despotic  exercise  of 
power;  cruel  government;  severity;  oppres- 
sion. 


ULTRA 

Tyre,  tTr,  n.    See  Tire  (of  wheel). 

I  >  flan,  tir'i  an,  n.<    A    native  of  an- 
Tyre,  the  famous  Phoenician  city.     ,/    | 
taining   to  Tyre;    of  a   purple   colour 
Tyrian    purple,    a   celebrated    purple 
formerly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell  ttuli. 

Tyro,  tl'ro,  n.    A  bad  spelling  of  Tiro, 

Tyrolese,  tl'rpfcz  or  tir'ol-ez,  a.     BtloM 
ing  or  relating. to  the  Tyrol   or  Tirol 
n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  of  the  Tyrol 
people  of  the  Tyrol. -Tyrolienne,  U 
le-en,  n.    [Fr.]    A  Tyrolese  popular  m< 
in  which  rapid  alternation  of  the  naturui 
and  falsetto  voice  iB  introduced.- Tyrol. 
lie,  ti'rol-lt,  n.    A  fine  azure-blue  or  verdi 
gris-green  ore  of  copper. 

Tzar,  Tzarina,  tsar,  tBa-re'na.    Same  as 
Czar,  Czarina. 


U 


U.  The  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth 
vowel  in  the  English  alphabet. 

Ubiety,  Q-bi'e-ti,  n.  [From  L.  ubi,  where.] 
The  state  of  being  somewhere. 

Ubiquitous,  u-bik'wi-tus,  a.  [From  L. 
ubique,  everywhere.]  Existing  or  being 
everywhere;  omnipresent.— Ubiquitous- 
ly, u-bik'wi-tus-li,  adv._  In  a  ubiquitous 
manner.— Ubiquity,  u-bik'wi-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  ubiquitous;  existing  every- 
where at  the  same  time;  omnipresence. — 
UbUiiiitarian.  u-bik'wi-ta"ri-an,  n.  A 
name  of  certain  Lutherans,  who  maintained 
the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body. 

U-boat,  u-bot,  n.  A  German  submarine 
(from  German  unterseeischesboot). 

Udal,  Q'dal,  a.  [Icel.  6dal,  ancestral  pos- 
sessions, allodium.  Allodium.]  A  term 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland  equivalent  to  allo- 
dial or  freehold.— Udaller,  Udaluian, 
u'dal-er,  Q'dal-man,  n.  A  freeholder  with- 
out feudal  superior. 

Udder,  ud'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  tider  —  O.Fris. 
uder,  O.H.G.  Mar,  G.  euter;  cog.  L.  uber, 
Gr.  outhar,  Skr.  udhar,  an  udder.]  The 
glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows  and  other 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young.— Uddered,  ud'erd,  a.  Having  an 
udder. 

Udometer,  Q-dom'et-er,  n.  [L.  udus,  moist, 
wet,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  A  pluvio- 
meter; a  rain-gauge. 

Ugll,  u,  interj.  An  expression  of  horror  or 
recoil:  usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder. 

Ugly,  ug'li,  a.  [O.E.  uggely,  uglike,  from 
Icel.  uggligr,  dreadful,  terrible,  from  uggr, 
fear,  and  -ligr  =  E.  -like,  -ly;  akin  Icel. 
ugga,  to  fear,  E.  awe.]  Possessing  qualities 
opposite  to  beauty;  offensive  to  the  sight; 
deformed;  morally  repulsive;  hateful. — n. 
A  kind  of  sun-shade  worn  by  ladies  in  front 
of  their  bonnets. — Uglily,  ug'li-li,  adv.  In 
an  ugly  manner.— Ugliness,  ug'li-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  ugly;  want  of  beauty; 
deformity  of  person;  moral  repulsiveness. 

Ugrian,  o'gri-an,  a.  [From  name  of  a  Fin- 
nish tribe.]  Applied  to  the  Finnic  group 
of  Turanian  tongues  and  peoples,  compris- 
ing the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Magyars.  By 
some  used  as  equivalent  to  Turanian. 

Uhlan,  6'lan,  n.  [G.  uhlan,  from  Polish 
ulan,  a  lancer,  from  ula,  a  lance.]  A  name 
given  to  light  cavalry  soldiers  in  the  Rus- 
sian, Austro-Hungarian,  and  German  ar- 
mies.   Written  also  Ulan. 

Ukase,  u-kas',  n.  [Rus.,  from  kasati,  to 
show.]  A  Russian  edict  or  order  emanat- 
ing from  the  government,  and  having  the 
force  of  law. 

Ulan,  6'lan,  n.    Uhlan. 

Ulcer,  ul'ser,  n.  [Fr.  ulcere,  from  L.  ulcus, 
ulceris,  an  ulcer  or  sore,  akin  Gr.  helkos, 
an  ulcer  or  wound.]  A  sore  in  any  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  attended  with 
a  secretion  of  pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge. 
—Ulcerate,  ul'ser-at,  v.i.— ulcerated,  ul- 
cerating.    To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer. — 


v.t.  To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers. 
—Ulceration,  ul-ser-a'shon,  n.  [L.  ul- 
ceration The  process  of  becoming  ulcerous; 
the  state  of  being  ulcerated;  an  ulcer. — 
Ulcerative,  ul'ser-a-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
ulcers.— Ulcered,  ul'serd,  a.  Ulcerated. 
—  Ulcerous,  ul'ser-us,  a.  Having  the 
nature  or  character  of  an  ulcer;  affected 
with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers.— Ulcero  11  si  y , 
ul'ser-us-li,  adv.— Ulcerousness,  ul'ser- 
us-nes,  n. 

Ule,  o'le,  n.  [American.]  A  tree  of  tropical 
America  yielding  large  quantities  of  rubber. 

Ulema,  6'le-ma,  n.  [Ar.  ulemd,  wise  or 
learned  men.]  The  collective  name  of  the 
hierarchical  corporation  of  learned  men  in 
Turkey,  who  have  charge  of  the  department 
of  government  relating  to  sacred  matters; 
composed  of  the  Imams,  the  Muftis,  and 
the  Cadis. 

Uliginous,  Uliginose,  u-lij'i-nus,  u-lij'i- 
nos,  a.  [L.  uliginosus,  from  uligo,  uliginis, 
ooziness.]  Muddy;  oozy;  slimy;  bot.  grow- 
ing in  swampy  places. 

Ullage,  ul'aj,  n.  [O.Fr.  ceillage,  the  filling 
up  of  leaky  wine  vessels,  from  ceil,  the  eye, 
the  bunghole,  from  L.  oculus,  the  eye. 
Ocular.]  The  quantity  that  a  cask  wants 
of  being  full. 

Ulmaceous,  ul-ma'shus,  a.  [L.  ulmus,  an 
elm.]  Belonging  to  the  order  of  plants  of 
which  the  elm  is  type.— Ulniic,  ul'mik,  a. 
Applied  to  an  acid  produced  by  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  humic— I  I  ill  in,  ul'min, 
n.    Same  as  Humus. 

Ulna,  ul'na,  n.  pi.  Ulnae,  ul'ne.  [L.  ulna, 
elbow,  arm,  an  ell.  Ell]  The  larger  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  reaching  from 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  its  upper  extremity 
forming  the  point  of  the  elbow;  old  law,  an 
ell.— Ulnar,  ul'ner,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ulna. 

Ulodendron,  u-lo-den'dron,  n.  [Gr.  oule, 
a  scar,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  trees  in  the  coal  formation  that  show 
on  their  stems  two  rows  of  oval  or  circular 
scars  (whence  the  name). 

Ulotrichous,  u-lot'ri-kus,  a.  [Gr.  oulolri- 
chos,  from  oulos,  crisp  or  curly,  and  thrix, 
trichos,  hair.]  Pertaining  to  the  crisp-  or 
woolly-haired  races  of  man.  Leiotrich- 
ous. 

Ulster,  ul'ster,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ulster, 
the  northern  province  of  Ireland.—  n.  A 
long  loose  overcoat  for  either  a  male  or  a 
female,  originally  made  of  frieze  cloth  in 
Ulster.  —  Ulster  hand,  n.  The  bloody 
red  hand,  the  badge  of  Baronets  other  than 
those  of  Nova  Scotia.— Ulster  King.  The 
heraldic  King  of  Ireland,  king-at-arms. 

Ulterior,  ul-te'ri-or,  a.  [L.,  compar.  from 
ulter,  beyond,  further.  Ultra.]  Being 
beyond  or  on  the  further  side;  not  at  pre- 
sent in  view  or  consideration;  more  remote; 
distant  (ulterior  views  or  objects). — Ulte- 
riorly, ul-te'ri-or-li,  adv.  More  distantly; 
remotely. 

Ultima,  ul'ti-ma,  n.  [L.  ultimus,  last,  fur- 
thest, superl.  of  ulter,  further.  Ulterior.] 


Gram,  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.— Ulti- 
mate, ul'ti-mat,  a.  Furthest;  most  remote 
in  place;  last  or  final;  arrived  at  as  a  final 
result;  such  that  we  cannot  go  beyond; 
incapable  of  further  resolution  or  analysis.' 
—  Ultimate  analysis,  chem.  the  reflolution 
of  a  substance  into  its  absolute  elements: 
opposed  to  proximate  analysis,  or  the  re- 
solution of  a  substance  into  its  constituent 
compounds.  —  Ultimately,  ul'ti-mat  li. 
adv.  As  an  ultimate  or  final  result;  at  last; 
finally.— Ultimatum,  ul-ti-ma'tum,  n.  pi.'  , 
Ultimatums,  ul-ti-ma'tumz,  or  Ulti- 
mata, ul-ti-ma'ta.  [A  coined  word.]  Auy 
final  proposal  or  statement  of  conditions; 
in  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  final  terms 
offered  by  a  negotiator  or  party.— Ultimo, 
ul'ti-mo,  a.  [L.  ultimo  mense,  in  the  last 
month.]  Last,  as  distinguished  from  the 
current  month  and  all  others :  usually  con- 
tracted to  ult.— Ultimogeniture,  ul'ti- 
mo-jen"i-tur,  n.  Primogeniture,  Bor- 
ough-English. The  custom  or  practice 
by  which  the  youngest  child  succeeds  to  an 
inheritance. 

Ultra,  ul'tra,  prefix,  a.  and  n.  [L.  ultra, 
beyond,  from  pronominal  root  seen  in  Ule, 
that  person,  he,  and  -tra,  as  in  contra, 
intra,  &c.  Outrage  is  from  this  word.]  A 
Latin  preposition  used  as  a  prefix,  in  sense 
of  beyond;  exceedingly;  in  a  high  degree 
(uZira-conservative,  ultra-WheraX);  also  a3 
an  independent  adjective,  to  signify  beyond 
due  limit;  extreme  (ultra  measures);  and 
as  a  noun,  to  signify  one  who  advocates 
extreme  views  or  measures;  an  ultraist.— 
Ultralsm,  ul'tra-izm,  n.  The  principles 
of  men  who  advocate  extreme  measures — 
Ultraist,  ul'tra-ist,  n.  One  who  pushes  a 
principle  or  measure  to  extremes;  one  who 
advocates  extreme  measures.— Ultrama- 
rine, ul'tra-ma-ren",  a.  [L.  ultra,  and. 
marinus,  marine.]  Situated  or  being  be- 
yond the  sea.—  n.  [From  lapis-lazuli  being 
brought  from  beyond  sea.]  A  beautiful 
and  durable  sky-blue  colour,  formed  of  the 
mineral  called  lapis-lazuli.— Ultramicro- 
scope,  ul-tra-mi'kro-skop,  n.  (L.  ultra, 
beyond,  and  microscope.]  An  instrument 
which  shows  the  presence  of  objects  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  an  ordinary  microscope. 
—Ultramontane,  ul-tra-mon'tan,  a.  [L. 
ultra,  and  mons,  mountain.]  Being  or  lying 
beyond  the  mountains;  tramontane;  be- 
longing to  the  Italian  or  ultra-papal  party 
in  the  Church  of  Rome;  holding  the  doc- 
trines of  ultramontanism.—  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  the  Italian  or  ultra-papal  party  in', 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  one  holding  the  doc 
trines  of  ultramontanism.  —  Ultramon- 
tanism, ul-tra-mon'tan-izm,  n.  The  views 
of  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome  whe 
place  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  oi 
faith  and  discipline  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope.— Ultramundane,  ul-tra-mun'dan, 
a.  [L.  ultra,  and  mundus,  world.]  Being 
beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  ol 
our  system  —Ultra-red,  a.  Belonging  tc. 
that  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  it 
continued  beyond  the  red  rays.— Ultra- 
violet, a.    Said  of  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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UNANIMOUS 


.iviMim  rilra-lroi»lcal,  a.  Outside 
lie  tropics;  extratropical;  also,  extremely 
opioid  (of  heat).      I  II r;i-/o<l i.m  .1 1    o. 

utnido  the  zodiac;   belonging  to  pai 
ie  in  mm  iifl  beyond  (lie  .  odiac. 

'troneu*.  ul-tro'no  us,  a  [L  ultroiuus, 
■•ota  ultro,  of  one's  own. accord;  11  kin  to 
Ura.]  Spontaneous;  voluntary.  Ill !■«»- 
eoilftly,  nl  tro'ne  us  li,  mil-,    in  an  ultro 

milliner;  of  ours  own  trie  will. 

■late,  ul'fl  lflt,  v  1.    [L.  ululo,  ululatum, 

.  howl.  I     To  howl,   as  !i   dog  or  wolf.— 

I11I1111I.  ul'u  hint,  a.     Ululiiting;  howl 

I  I  illation,  ul  u  la'shon,  ri.    A  howl 

1  ■  of  the  wolf  or  dog;  a  wailing. 

libel,   um'lu'l,   n.    [L.    umbella,   a   little 

,  dim.  of  nmora.ashade.    Umiuuui    | 

a    particular  mode  of    inflorescence, 

hich  consists  of  a  number  of  dower  stalks 

-  pedicels,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spread 

[g  from  a  common  centre,  each  bearing  a 

unit'  flower,  as  in  the  ivy,  carrot,  &c. — 

uibcllal,   I  uibellar,   um-bel'al,  urn- 

a.     Pertaiuiug  to  an  umbel;  having 

orm   of  an   umbel.  —  Umbellate, 

inbellated.  um'bel-at,  um'bel-a  ted,  a. 

iug  umbels;  umbel-like.  —  Umbelli- 

T,  um-bel'i-fer,  n.    A  plant  producing  an 

mbel;  a  plant  belonging  to  an  extensive 

nl  nat.   order,   including  many  esculent 

unts,  such  as  the  carrot,  parsnip,  celery, 

nid  some   poisonous,  as  hemlock.  — 

ihIm'I I i  fVrous,  um-bel-lif'er-us,  a.  Pro- 

.leing  umbels;  bearing  umbels.— Umbel- 

ule,  um'bel -ill,  n.    Dim.  of  umbel.    Bot. 

small  or  partial  umbel. 

liber,  um'ber,  n.    [L.  umbra,  a  shade,  or 

om   Umbria,  a  district  of  Italy,   where, 

cording  to  some,  it  was  first  obtained.] 

soft  earthy  combination  forming  a  pig- 

ent  of  an  olive-brown  colour  in  its  raw 

ate,  but  much  redder  when  burnt. — v.t. 

.1  colour  with  umber;  to  shade  or  darken. 

I  inbery,  um'ber-i,  a.     Pertaining  to 

uber;  dark  brown;  dark;  dusky. 

nbllical,  I Illlblllc,  um-bil'i-kal  orum- 
-ll'kal,  um-bil'ik,  a.  [L.  umbilicus,  the 
ivel;  akin  to  G.  omphalos,  the  navel.] 
creaming  to  the  navel;  formed  in  the 
iddle  like  a  navel;  navel-shaped;  central. 
Umbilical  cord,  aaat.  a  cord-like  structure 
ihich  passes  from  the  navel  of  the  fetus 
:  embryo  of  the  higher  mammalia  to  the 
acenta;  the  navel-string. — Umbllieate, 
in  bi  lira  ted,  um-bil'i-kat,  um-bil'i-ka- 
*d,  a.  Navel-shaped;  bot.  fixed  to  a  stalk 
/  a  point  in  the  centre.— Umbilicus, 
B-bi-li'kus,  n.  [L.]  Anat.  the  navel;  bot. 
■ie  part  of  a  seed  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
'ie  placenta;  the  hilum;  conch,  a  circular 
upression  in  the  lower  whorl  of  many 
liral  univalves. 

nbles,  um'blz,  n.pl.  [Hombles.1  The 
ambles  or  entrails  of  a  deer.— Umble- 
Ie,    um'bl-pl,    n.     Humble-pie.    Under 

UMBLES. 

llbo.  um'bo,  n.  [L.  umbo,  a  boss  on  a 
lield,  any  boss  or  knob.]  The  boss  or 
•otuberant  part  of  a  shield;  bot.  the  knob 
1  the  centre  of  the  pileus  or  hat  of  the 
ingus  tribe;  conch,  the  projection  of  a 
valve  shell  situated  immediately  above 
ie  hinge.— Umboiiate,  I  mbonated, 
m'bo-nat,  um'bo- na-ted,  a.  Bossed; 
lobbed  in  the  centre;  bot.  round  with  a 
-ojecting  point  in  the  centre.— Umbonu- 
ite,  um-bon'u-lat,  a.  Bot.  terminated 
)  a  very  small  boss. 

libra,  um'bra,  n.  [L.,  a  shadow.]  Astron. 
ie  total  shadow  of  the  earth  or  moon  in 
1  eclipse,  or  the  dark  cone  projected  from 
•planet  or  satellite  on  the  side  opposite  to 
ie  sun,  as  contrasted  with  the  penumbra; 
ie  dark  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  sur- 
•unded  by  a  brighter  annular  portion. 

nbracnliferons,  um-brak'u-lif"er-us, 
[L.  umbraculum,  a  sort  of  umbrella,  dim. 
'umbra,  a  shade,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Bot. 
earing  a  body  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
mbrella.  Umbracullform,  um-brak'- 
H-form,  a.  Umbrella-shaped. 
nbrage,  um'braj,  n.  [O.Fr.  umbrage, 
r.  ombrage,  from  L.  umbra,  a  shade 
whence  also  umbel,  umbrella,  adumbrate).] 
.  shade ;  shadow ;  shade  caused  by  foliage; 


hence,   kh|  feeling  of  l„in^  <,Vi  1  shadow '  'I . 
iealoiiHy    of    another,    un    Standing    III    ODt'l 

light  or  way;  luspicion  <>f  Injury;  ofl 

'in.  m      I  inbraui-oii*.    mull 
a.    IPt,  ombrage\UB.\    Shading;;   forming  a 
■hade;  ahndj;  ebaded  fan  umbrageo\ 
dan).    I  iiihrau<-oiisi> ,    urn  brm'Jus-li, 

('</''      In    an    UmoragaOUJ   maimer        I  ill' 
brau<'oilHii<ss,  mi,  l.ia'jiiH  new,  u. 
Illlbl-I'lla,  Hill  brel'lii,  11.    |It    ombrtll.i.  an 
umbrella,  dim.  of  ombra,  11  shade,  from   I,. 

umbra,  a  shade,    i  MiuiAdi.  |    a  portable 

shade,  screen,  OT  canopy  of  ill*,  e,  it  ton,  >xc  , 
extended  on  an  expanding'  frame  com  1 

ot  bai  •  "i    1 , 1 1,  oaae,  fca  ,  insert*  d  ul  or 

fastened  to  11  rod  or  stick,  and  carried  in 
the  hand  for  sheltering  the  perSOU  trOB 
t  he  rays  of  t  he  sun,  or  from  ruin  or  snow 
I  mbri'lla-li'i'c.  a,  The  magnolia  tree 
with  umbrella-like  leaves  at  end  of  I, ranches. 
I  inbrlaii  School.  The  followers  in 
painting  of  Raphael  and  Perugino. 

Umhrllerous,um-brif'er-us,a.  (L  umbra, 
a  shade,  and  fero,  to  bear.  Umuuaoic.j 
Casting  or  making  a  shade.  — Umbrlfcr- 
Oiisl.v,  uin-brif'er-us-li,  adv.  So  as  to 
make  or  cast  a  shade. 

Umiak,  b'mi-ak,  n.  [Eskimo.!  A  flat- 
bottomed  skin  boat  rowed  by  women. 
Umlaut,  om'lout,  n.  [G,  from  prefix  urn, 
indicating  alteration,  and  laut,  sound  = 
change  of  sound.]  Philol.  the  change  of  a 
vowel  in  one  syllable  through  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  vowels,  a,  i,  u,  in  the  syllable 
immediately  following— a  common  feature 
in  several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues ;  muta- 
tion. 

Umpire,  um'pir,  n.  [From  O.E.  noumpere, 
nowmpere,  nompere,  and  with  loss  of  initial 
71  (as  in  apron),  owmper,  &c,  from  O.Fr. 
nonper,  not  equal,  odd— L.  non,  not,  and 
par,  equal,  a  pair.  Pair.  Lit.  an  odd 
person,  in  addition  to  a  pair.]  A  person 
to  whose  sole  decision  a  controversy  or 
question  between  parties  is  referred;  one 
agreed  upon  as  a  judge,  arbiter,  or  referee 
in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions.— Umpirage, 
um'pir-aj,  n.  The  post  of  umpire;  the  act 
of  one  who  arbitrates  as  umpire ;  arbitra- 
ment.— Umplrcshlp,  um'pir-ship,  n.  The 
office  of  an  umpire. 

Umpteeu,  ump-ten,  a.  An  indefinite 
number. 

Un-.  A  prefix  derived  from  two  sources 
and  with  two  uses,  viz.  those  of  negation 
and  those  of  reversal  or  undoing.  As  ex- 
pressive of  simple  negation  it  is  A. Sax. 
un-  (Goth,  un-,  G.  un-,  D.  on-,  L.  in-,  all 
signifying  not);  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
chiefly  before  adjectives,  past  participles 
passive,  and  present  participles  used  ad- 
jectively,  being  also  prefixed  to  some 
nouns  as  in  untruth,  undress,  unrest,  un- 
wisdom, &c.  Before  some  words  of  Latin 
origin  it  may  be  used  alternatively  with  in 
or  non;  thus  unalterable,  inalterable;  un- 
elastic,  inelastic,  and  non-elastic.  As  expres- 
sing reversal  it  represents  A. Sax.  on-,  ond-, 
and-,  an-  in  answer  (Icel.  and  Goth,  and-, 
G.  ant-,  L.  ante,  before),  and  is  generally 
prefixed  to  active  transitive  verbs,  as, 
undo,  unlearn,  unlock,  unniake,  &c.  As 
adjectives  and  participles  with  the  prefix 
un-,  simply  in  the  sense  of  not,  are  almost 
unlimited  in  number,  and  their  meaning 
generally  quite  obvious,  many  of  them  are 
omitted  from  this  work.  When  such  words, 
however,  have  a  special  signification  or 
usage  of  their  own,  and  are  not  simply  to 
be  explained  as  equivalent  to  'not'  and 
their  latter  element,  they  are  here  given 
(as,  for  instance,  unaccountable,  unruly, 
unconscionable,  unparalleled,  &c).  Verbs 
and  nouns  with  the  other  un  as  a  prefix 
are  also  carefully  defined. 

Unabashed,  un-a-basht',  a.  Not  abashed 
or  daunted;  not  put  to  shame  or  confusion. 

Unabated,  un-a-bat'ed,  a.  Notdiminished 
in  strength  or  violence. 

Unable,  un-a'bl,  a.  Not  able;  not  having 
sufficient  ability;  not  equal  for  some  task. 
.".  Syn.  under  Incapable. 

Unabolished,  un-a-bol'isht,  a.  Not  abol- 
ished, repealed,  or  annulled;  remaining  in 
force. 


1  nabrldgect  on  •  brijd', 

not  short* 
I  nil)  «  <  nit  <l,    un  .-,!,  -. ■■,(',  ,|.    , 

ei  nt.  .1      1    ,  . 

Unacceptable,   un 

luch  1 

I  ii.-ircoiiimodailim.  un  all  kom'mi 

Nol  n  adj  to  ao  ominoduti 
I  iiaccompanled,  un  uk  kum'pa  dI 
Having    do    atl  1  oinpanlon 

follOWl  1 .,  if,,,,,,,  ,|   ,,,    „M||,  ,,   „,,|, 

out  an  aooompantmi  ul 
I  Baoeompllahed,  an  al  kora'pUaht,  «. 

nol  no!    pi  rfoi  m<  d 

pl<  i<  ly,  not  ha\  1 

I  n:i<  (-oiiiii.iiiii   un  ak-koua'ta  bLa   \,,i 
to  be  aooounti  d  for;  nol  1 
that    no   i-  at  on    or   explanation    1  an    be 

Kiven  I  II  IK  <  Oil  II  la  l)l«  II 1     ^ 

koun'te  bl  11 

1  naoeredlled,  un  ak  kredll  ed,  a,    Vol 

nied;  not  authorize  d 

I  Iiai'CIIHloitM-d.  un  ak-kuti'tuiiid,  u.  Not 
accustomed,  not  babll  ual  1  d 

I  naeknowledajed.un-ak  nol'ejd.a,  Not 

aoknotrledged  or  recognized;  not  owned, 
confessed,  or  avow,  .1 

I  iiai'iiualiili'd,  unak-kw.ln'tcd,  a.    Not 

having  formed  an  aCQuaintanoe;  not  having 
knowledge:  followed  by  with. 

Unacted,  unakt'ed,  a.  Not  acted;  not 
performed  on  the  stage;  not  executed. 

I  nadjiisli'd,  un-ad  just'ed,  a.  Not  ad- 
justed, settled,  or  regulated. 

I  nadmlred,  un-ad-mlrd',a.  Not  regarded 

with  admiration. 

Iiiadmoiiislicd,  un-ad-mon'isht,  a.  Not 
cautioned,  warned,  or  advised. 

1  nadored,  un-a-dord',  a.  Not  adored  or 
worshipped. 

Unadorned,  un-a-dornd',  a.  Not  adorned; 
not  decorated;  not  embellisln  d. 

Unadalterated,    un  a-dui'ter-at-ed,    a. 

Not  adulterated;  genuine;  pure. 
Unadvlsable,  un-ad-vi'za-bl,  a.    Not  ad- 
visable; not  to  be  recommended;  not  ex- 
pedient; not  prudent.— Unadvised,  un- 

ad-vizd',  a.  Done  without  due  considera- 
tion; rash.— Unadvisedly,  un-ad-vi'/<d- 
li,  adv.  Imprudently;  indiscreetly.-  I  11- 
advisedness,  un-ad-vi'zed-nes,  n. 
Uliaflectcd,  un-af-fek'ted,  a.  Not  having 
the  feelings  moved;  not  showing  at i • 
tiou;  natural;  not  artificial;  simple;  not 
hypocritical;  sincere.-  I  iiallVrf  4'dly,  un- 
af-fek'ted-li,  adv.  In  an  unaffected  man- 
ner; naturally;  simply;  sincerely. 

I  11  aided,  un-ad'ed,  a.  Not  aided;  not  as- 
sisted. 

Unalienable,  un-al'yen-a-bl,  a.  Not  alien- 
able; inalienable  (which  is  more  common). 

Uliallied,  un-al-lld',  a.  Having  no  alliance 
or  connection,  either  by  nature,  marriage, 
or  treaty. 

Unalloyed,  un-al-loid',  a.  Not  alloyed; 
having  no  admixture  of  alloy;  without  dis- 
turbing elements  (unalloyed  happiness  or 
satisfaction). 

Inalterable,  un-aTter-a-bl,  a.  Not  al- 
terable;  unchangeable;  immutable.— I'll- 

alterableneaa,  Unalterablllty,  un- 

al'ter-a-bl-nes,  un-arter-a-bil"i-ti,  n. — 
Unalterably,  un-a]l'ter-a-bli,  adv.— Un- 
altered, un-al'terd,  a.  Not  altered  or 
changed. 

Unambiguous,  un-am-big'u-us,  a.  Not  of 
doubtful  meaning;  plain;  clear;  certain. 

Unambitious,  un-am-bi'shus.  a.  Free 
from  ambition;  not  affecting  show;  not 
showy  or  prominent. 

Unamiable,  un-a'mi-a-bl,  a.  Not  amiable 
or  lovable,  not  adapted  to  gain  affection. 

Unaneled.t  un-a-neld',  a.  or  pp.  [From 
un,  not,  old  an-  for  on,  and  A.Sax.  elan,  to 
oil,  from  ele,  oil.]  Not  having  received  ex- 
treme unction.    {Shak.) 

Unanimous,  u-nan'i-mus,  a.  [L.  unani- 
mus,  of  one  mind— unus,  one,  and  animus, 
mind.     Animal.]     Being   of  one   mind; 
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agreeing  in  opinion  or  determination  ; 
formed  by  unanimity  (a  unanimous  vote). 
— Unanimously,  0  nan'i  nms  li,  adv. 
With  entire  agreement  of  minds.— Una- 
nimity, Q  mi  nim'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unanimous. 

Unanswerable,  an-an'eer-a-hl,  a.    Not 

to  be  satisfactorily  answered;  not  oapable 
of  refutation.  —  Unaiiswerableiiess, 
un-an'ser-a-bl-nes,   ».— Unanswerably, 

un-an'ser-a-bli,  adv.  So  as  to  be  beyond 
refutation. 

Unanticipated,  un-an-tis'i-pa-ted,  a.  Not 
anticipated. 

I  iinpostollc,  Uiiapostolical,  un'ap- 
os-tol"ik,  un'ap-os-tor'i-kal,  a.  Not  apos- 
tolic; not  agreeable  to  apostolic  usage. 

Unappallcd,  un-ap-pald',  a.  Not  appalled 
or  daunted;  not  impressed  with  fear. 

Unappealable,  un-ap-peTa-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  carried  to  a  higher  court  by  ap- 
peal; not  to  be  appealed  from. 

Unappeasable,  un-ap-pez'a-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  appeased  or  pacified. 

Unapprehensive,  un-ap'pre-hen"siv,  a. 
Not  apprehensive;  not  fearful  or  suspecting; 
not  quick  of  apprehension  or  understanding. 

Unapprised,  un-ap-prizd',  a.  Not  ap- 
prised; not  previously  informed. 

Unapproachable,  un-ap-pro'cha-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  approached;  inaccessible; 
not  to  be  equalled. 

Unnpproprlate,  un-ap-pro'pri-at,  a.  Not 
appropriate  ;  inappropriate.  —  Unappro- 
priated, un-ap-pro'pri-a-ted,  a.  Not  ap- 
propriated; not  applied  to  any  specific  ob- 
ject; not  granted  to  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation  {unappropriated  lands). 

Unapproved,  un-ap-prbvd',  a.  Not  having 
received  approbation. 

Unapt,  un-apt',  a.  Not  apt;  dull;  not 
ready  to  learn;  unfit;  unsuitable  (Shak.). 

Unarmed,  un-armd',  a.  Not  having  on 
arms  or  armour;  not  equipped. 

Unarrayed,  un-a-rad',  not  arrayed ;  not 
dressed;  not  disposed  in  order. 

Unasked,  un-askt',  a.  Not  asked;  not  in- 
vited; unsolicited;  not  sought  by  entreaty 
or  care. 

Unaspirated,  un-as'pi-ra-ted,  a.  Having 
no  aspirate;  pronounced  or  written  without 
an  aspirate. 

Unaspiring,  un-as-plr'ing,  a.  Notaspiring; 
not  ambitious. 

Unassailable,  un-as-sala-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  assailed;  not  to  be  moved  or 
shaken  from  a  purpose. 

Unassimilated,  un-as-sim'i-la-ted,  a.  Not 
assimilated;  physiol.  not  taken  into  the 
system  by  way  of  digestion. 

Unassuming,  un-as-sum'ing,  a.  Not  as- 
suming; not  bold  or  forward;  not  arrogant; 
modest. 

Un attached,  un-at-tacht',  a.  Not  at- 
tached; law,  not  taken  on  account  of  debt; 
milit.  not  belonging  to  any  one  company  or 
regiment,  or  on  half -pay:  said  of  officers. 

Unattainable,  un-at-ta'na-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  gained  or  obtained. 

s'nat  tempted,  un-at-temp'ted,  a.  Not  at- 
tempted; not  tried;  not  essayed. 

Unattended,  un-at-tend'ed,  a.  Not  accom- 
panied; having  no  retinue  or  attendance. 

Unan,  6'nou,  n.  [South  American.]  The 
two-toed  sloth  of  Brazil. 

Unauthentic,  un-a-then'tik,  a.  Not  au- 
thentic ;  not  genuine  or  true.— II n au- 
thenticated, un-a-then'ti-ka-ted,  a.  Not 
attested;  not  shown  to  be  genuine. 

Unauthorized,  un-a/thor-izd,  a.  Not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority;  not  duly  com- 
missioned. 

Unavailing,  un-a-va'ling,  a.  Not  having 
the  effect  desired;  of  no  avail;  ineffectual; 
useless;  vain. 

Unavenged,  un-a-venjd',  a.  Not  avenged; 
not  having  obtained  revenge  or  satisfac- 
tion; not  punished;  not  atoned  for. 

Unavoidable,  un-a-voi'da-bl,  a.     Not 


avoidable;  not  to  bo  Hhunned;  inevitable.- 
Unavoidably,  un-a-voi'da-bli,  adv.  in 
evitably. 

i  ii.im  akened,  un-a-wak'nd,  a.  Not 
roused  from  Kleep;  not  roused  from  spiri- 
tual slumber  or  to  a  sense  of  sin. 

Unaware,  un-a-war',  a.  Not  aware;  not 
knowing;  not  cognizant.  Sometimes  used 
adverbially  for  unawares.  —  Unawares, 
un-a-warz',  adv.  |An  adverbial  genitive, 
like  betimes,  &c]  Unexpectedly ;  without 
previous  preparation;  inadvertently. — At 
unawares,  unexpectedly. 

Unawed,  un-ad',  a.  Not  awed;  not  re- 
strained by  fear;  undaunted. 

Unbalanced,  un-bal'anst,  a.  Not  bal- 
anced; not  in  equipoise;  not  brought  to  an 
equality  of  debit  and  credit. 

Unbar,  un-bar',  v.t.  To  remove  a  bar  or 
bars  from ;  to  unfasten ;  to  uulock. 

Unbearable,  un-bar'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
borne  or  endured ;  intolerable.  —  Un- 
bearably, un-bar'a-bli,  adv.  In  an  un- 
bearable manner;  intolerably. 

Unbecoming,  un-be-kum'ing,  a.  Not  be- 
coming; improper;  indecorous.  —  Unbe- 
comingly, un-be-kum'ing-li,  adv.  In- 
decorously. 

Unbefitting,  un-be-fit'ing,  a.  Not  fitting 
or  suitable;  unsuitable;  unbecoming. 

Unbefriended,  un-be-fren'ded,  a.  Not 
supported  by  friends ;  having  no  friendly 
aid. 

Unbegot,  Unbegotten,  un-be-got',  un- 
be-got'n,  a.  Not  begot;  having  never  been 
generated;  having  always  been  self-exis- 
tent. 

Unbelief,  un-be-lef,  n.  Incredulity;  the 
withholding  of  belief;  infidelity;  disbelief 
of  divine  revelation;  disbelief  of  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  —  Unbelievable,  un-be- 
le'va-bl,  a.  Such  as  cannot  be  believed; 
impossible  to  believe.— Unbeliever,  un- 
be-le'ver,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe;  an 
infidel ;  one  who  discredits  revelation,  or 
the  mission  and  doctrines  of  Christ.— Un- 
believing, un-be-le'ving,  a.  Incredulous; 
infidel;  discrediting  divine  revelation. 

Unbend,  un-bend',  v.i.  To  become  relaxed 
or  not  bent;  to  rid  one's  self  of  constraint; 
to  act  with  freedom;  to  give  up  stiffness 
or  austerity  of  manner. — v.t.  To  free  from 
bend  or  flexure;  to  relax;  to  set  at  ease  for 
a  time  (to  unbend  the  mind);  naut.  to  un- 
fasten from  the  yards  and  stays,  as  sails. — 
Unbending,  un-ben'ding,  p.  and  a.  Un- 
yielding ;  resolute  ;  inflexible.  —  Unben- 
dingly, un-ben'ding-li,  adv.    Obstinately. 

Unbeneficed,  un-ben'e-fist,  a.  Not  en- 
joying or  having  a  benefice. 

Unbeseeming,  un-be-sein'ing,  a.  Unbe- 
coming; not  befitting. 

Unbias,  un-bi'as,  v.t.  To  free  from  bias, 
prejudice,  or  prepossession.— Unbiassed, 
un-bi'ast,  a.  Free  from  bias,  undue  par- 
tiality, or  prejudice;  impartial. 

Unbidden,  un-bid'n,  a.  Not  commanded; 
spontaneous;  uninvited;  not  requested  to 
attend. 

Unbind,  un-bind',  v.t.  To  untie;  to  un- 
fasten; to  loose;  to  set  free  from  shackles. 

U  in  bishop,  un-bish'up,  v.t.  To  divest  of 
the  rank  of  bishop. 

Unbleached,  un-blecht',  a.  Not  bleached; 
not  whitened  by  bleaching. 

Unblemished,  un-blem'isht,  a.  Not 
blemished;  free  from  turpitude  or  reproach; 
untarnished;  pure;  spotless  (unblemished 
reputation). 

Unblest,  un-blest',  a.  Not  blest;  excluded 
from  benediction;  hence,  cursed;  wretched; 
unhappy. 

Unblown,  un-blon',  a.  Not  blown;  not 
having  the  bud  expanded. 

Unblushing,  un-blush'ing,  a.  Not  blush- 
ing; destitute  of  shame;  impudent. — Un- 
blushingly,  un-blush'ing-li,  adv.  In  an 
unblushing  or  shameless  manner. 

Unbolt,  un-bolt',  v.t.  To  remove  a  bolt 
from;  to  unfasten;  to  open.— Unbolted, 
un-bolt'ed,  p.  and  a.    Freed  from  fastening 


by  bolts;  (in  this  koubo  of  different  origin 

not  bolted  or  sifted  (unboiled  meal). 
I  11  horn,  un  born',  a.  Notyet  born;  future 
to  oome;  never  born  or  brought  into  exis 

tenoe, 

Unbosom,  un-bo'zum,  v.t.    To  reveal  ir 
confidence ;    to   disclose,    as   one's   st 
opinions  or  feelings:  often  usei 
flexive  pronouns  (to  unbosom  him 

Uuboilgllt,  un-b&t',  a.    Not  bought, 
tained  without  money  or  purchase. 

Unbound.un-bound'.a.  Not  bound;  lo 
not  tied;  not  bound  by  a  bookbinder, 
bound   by  obligation  or  covenant;  also 
pret.  of  unbind. 

Unbounded,  un-boun'ded,  a.    Having  u. 
bound  or  limit;  unlimited  in  extent; 
great;  excessive.  —  Unboundedly, 
boun'ded  ly,  adv. 

Unbrace,  un-bras',  v.t.  To  remove  tfa 
braces  from ;  to  free  from  tension ;  t 
loosen;  to  relax. 

Unbridle,  un-brl'dl,  v.t.   To  free  froic 
bridle;  to  let  loose.— Unbridled,  un 
did,  p.  and  a.    Loosed  from  the  bridl< 
hence,  unrestrained;   unruly;    violent;  1 
centious. 

Unbroken,   un-bro'kn,    a.    Not   broker  . 
not  violated;  not  subdued;  not  tamed  au 
rendered  tractable;  not  interrupted. 

Unbuckle,  un-buk'l,  v.t.  To  loose  frot 
buckles;  to  unfasten  the  buckle  or  bucki* 
of. 

Inbuilt,  un-bilt',  a.    Not  yet  built; 
erected. 

I  11  buried,  un-ber'id,  a.  Not  buried;  nc 
interred. 

Un burned,  Unburnt,  un-bemd',  ui 
bernt',  a.  Not  burned;  not  consumed  < 
injured  by  fire;  not  hardened  in  fire,  b 
brick. 

Unburthen,  Unburden,  un-ber'im 
un-ber'dn,  v.t.  To  rid  of  a  load  or  burdei 
to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by  di 
closing  what  lies  heavy  on  it:  with  reflex  i\ 
pronouns. 

Unbutton,  un-but'n,  v.t.  To  loose  tL 
buttons  of. 

Uncalled,  un-kald',  a.  Not  called ;  ni 
summoned;  not  invited.  —  Uncalled  fo 
not  required;  not  needed  or  demandei 
improperly  brought  forward.  Also  writu 
Uncalled-for. 

Uncanny,  un-kan'i,  a.    [Scotch  and 
sional   in    English.]     Not    canny;    eerie 
mysterious;  not  of  this  world;  of  evil  an 
supernatural  character. 

Uncared,  un-kard',  a.  Not  regarded;  n< 
heeded:  with  for. 

Uncase,  un-kas',  v.i.  To  disengage  froi 
a  case  or  covering. 

Unceasing,  un-ses'ing,  a.  Not  ceasing;  nc 
intermitting;  continual.— Unceasing!} 
un-ses'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  unceasing  mat 
ner;  without  intermission;  continually. 

Unceremonious,  un-ser'e-m5"ni-us,  1 
Not  using  ceremony  or  form;  not  ceremt 
nious;  familiar.  —  Unceremoniously 
un-ser'e-mo"ni-us-li,  adv.  In  an  unceri 
monious  manner;  without  ceremony;  ii 
formally. 

Uncertain,  un-ser'tin,  a.     Not  certain 
doubtful;  not  certainly  known;  ambiguou 
not  having  certain  knowledge;  not  sure 
unreliable;  not  to  be  depended  on;  UDde 
cided;   not  having  the  mind  made  up;  nc 
steady;  fitful;  fickle;  inconstant;  capriciou 
—Uncertainly,  un-ser'tin-li,  adv.   In  a_ 
uncertain  manner.  —  Uncertainty,  ni 
ser'tin-ti,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  bein 
uncertain;  want  of  certainty;  doubtfulnes. 
state  of  doubting;    dubiety;    hesitatior 
something  not  certainly  and  exactly  knowi 
a  contingency. 

Unchain,  un-chan',  v.t.  To  free  froi 
chains  or  slavery;  to  let  loose. 

Unchallenged,  un-chal'enjd,  a.  Nc 
challenged  or  called  to  account;  not  01 
jected  to;  not  called  in  question. 

Unchangeable,  un-chan 'ja-bl,  a.  Nc 
capable  of  change;  immutable;  not  sui 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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(SOt  to  variation       I  nclinilUCIlhlciK  «* 

an  J. 1  lil  iirs.  »i.  Tim  .st;i(r  or  tpnility 
if  benis  unchangeable.  I  iichnnuiiiu. 
in-cban'jiug,  (j.  Suffering  uo  alteration; 
limit'  1  I 

itelinrlf  able,  tin  ohar'i  ta  bl,  a.  Not 
iharitabli  .   ready  to  think  evil  or  impute 

1  <■  in 
udging.     I  ncharltablciicsH,  un  char' 

I  iii-s,    ri.     The   iinality   of    being;    tin 
(heritable.       Uncharitably,    uu-char'i 
.1  bll,  <n't'.  In  a  manner  conl  rarj  to  chai  it) 
■Chaste,  un-chftst',  a.    Not  chaste;  not 
■nitnu'iit  .libidinous. lewd      I  nelinstlty, 
in-cbas'titi,  11      The  quality  of  being  uu 
•haste.  Incontinence;  lewdness. 
iichrlslinii,  un-kris'tyau,  a.    Contrary 
1  the  laws  or   opposed  to  tbe  spirit  of 
fluistianity. 

acini,  un'shi-al,  a.  [From  L.  uncia,  an 
mil,  the  letters  being  about  an  inch  long. 

r..|    A   term  applied  to  letters  of  a 
arge  size  used  in  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
■ripts.— 71.  An  uucial  letter. 

ncl  form,  un'si-forra,  a.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook, 
Mid  forma,  form.]  Hook-like;  having  a 
furred  or  hooked  form.— Uncinate,  un'- 
.  a.  [L.  uncinatus.l  Hot.  booked  at 
he  end,  as  an  awn. 

neircuiiiciscd.un-ser'kum-sizd.a.  Not 
liroumcised.  —  I  ucircuuicisiou,  uu- 
rr'kum-si"zhon,  n.  Absence  or  want  of 
•ircunicision. 

acl v  11,  un-siv'il,  a.  Not  courteous;  ill- 
aannered;  rude;  coarse.— Uncivilized, 
lu-siv'il-Izd,  a.  Not  civilized  or  reclaimed 
rom  savage  life;  rude;  barbarous;  savage. 
aclalincd,  un-klamd',  a.  Not  claimed; 
lot  demanded;  not  called  for. 
nclnsp,  un-klasp',  v.t.  To  loose  or  undo 
he  clasp  of;  to  open  what  is  clasped. 

acle,  ung'kl,  n.  [O.Fr.  uncle  (Fr.  oncle), 
roiu  L.  avunculus,  an  uncle,  a  dim.  of 
a  grandfather.]  The  brother  of  one's 
ather  or  mother;  also  applied  to  the  hus- 
>and  of  one's  aunt;  pawnbroker  (colloq.). 

nclean,  un-kleu',  a.  Not  clean;  foul; 
lirty;  filthy;  morally  impure;  foul  with  sin; 
ricked;  evil;  ceremonially  impure  accor- 
ling  to  the  Jewish  law. — Uncleanly,  un- 
den'li,  a.  Foul;  filthy;  dirty;  indecent; 
inchaste;  obscene.  —  Uncleaness,  un- 
den'nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  unclean. 
aclorical,  un-kler'i-kal,  a.  Not  clerical; 
lot  befitting  the  clergy. 
ncloak,  un-klok',  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
tloak;  to  tear  the  disguise  from;  to  un- 
uask. 

aclose,  uu-kloz',  v.t.  Toopen;  todisclose; 
0  lay  open.— Unclosed,  un-klozd',  p.  and 
t.    Not  closed  or  shut;  open;  opened. 

aclotbe,    un-kldTH',    v.t.    To   strip   of 

:lothes:  to  make  naked;  to  divest  of  cover- 

ng  —  Unclothed.  un-kloTHd',  p.  and  a. 

itripped  of  clothing;  not  clothed;  wanting 

Jothes. 

nclouded,  un-kloud'ed,  a.    Free  from 

louds;  free  from  gloom;  clear. 

ncock.  un-kok',  v.t.  To  let  down  the  cock 

if,  as  of  a  gun. 

ncoil,  un-koil',  v.t.  and  i.    To  unwind  or 

>pen,  as  the  turns  of  a  rope  or  a  spiral 

pring;  to  open  out  its  coils,  as  a  suake. 

acoined,  un-koind',  a.    Not  coined  or 

ainted. 

acollected,  un-kol-lek'ted,  a.  Not  col- 
acted  ;  not  received ;  not  having  one's 
houghts  collected. 

ncolonred,  un-kul'erd,  a.  Not  coloured; 
ot  heightened  in  description. 
acomely,  un-kum'li,  a.  Not  comely; 
"anting  grace;  unbecoming.  —  Uncome- 
laess,  un-kum'li-nes,  n.  Want  of  come- 
ness. 

acomfortable,  un-kum'fer-ta-bl,  a.  Af- 
3rding  no  comfort;  causing  bodily  discom- 
3rt;  giving  uneasiness;  uneasy;  ill  at  ease. 
-Uncomfortableness.  un-kum'fer-ta- 
1-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  uncomfortable. 
-  Uncomfortably,  un-kum '  f  er-ta-bli, 
dv.    In  an  uncomfortable  manner. 


I  neommlMloned,  on  koa  mish'ond,  a 
■  d  "i  duly  eppoloted;  M< •< 
having  a  00m mL 

Uncommitted,    un  kmn  mitVcl,    ,1 

oon tted  or  di  sf  erred  to  ■  000a 

uiitlee.  not  pledged  by  anything  Said  <>i 
done 

I  iMoiiiiiioii,  un  kom'oo, a  BTol  oommon; 
iotn  quenl  .    rare;   remai kable ;  sxtraordl 

naiy.  I  IK'OIII  IIIOII I  J,  uu  l.oin'on  ll.-n/r. 
Karely.  not  u.-ually;   1  emai  kalily. 

I  ncommiiiilcablcuu  koa  mu  >n  ka  bt, 

a.     Not  eoniniuiiiealile;  iiieoiiiniunicalile. 

I  ncoiiiiiiiuiicntl* c  un  l, anVnl  I  > 

dv,  a.      Hot  ;i|  >t   tO  eniiiinuiiieiite  toothers; 

referred        I  neommanlcatlrenetti 

un -koiu  inu'iii  ki  t  iv  01 

I  iicompaiiioiinhlc,  uu  kom  pau'yon-a- 
bl,  a.     Not  compiinionabli   orsooutble. 

I  iicomplalnliiK,  un-kom-pla'ning,  a. 
Not  oomplaining;  not  disposed  to  mut  nun 
or  oomplaio. 

I  licom promising,  un-kom'prS-rol-zinK, 

11.  Not  accepting  of  any  compromise;  not 
agreeing  to  terms;  Inflexible. 

Unconcern,  un-kon-scrn',  n.  Want  of  con- 
cern; freedom  from  solicitude;  cool  and  un 
disturbed  state  of  mind.  I  iiconccriicd. 
un-kou-sernd',  a.  Feeling  DO  OODOern  or  so- 
licitude;  easy  in  mind;  having  or  taking  no 
interest;  not  affected.  —Unconcernedly, 
un-kou-semd'li,  adv.  In  an  unooni 
manner;  without  anxiety;  coolly.— I  neon- 
ceriicdness,  un-kou-sernd'nes,  n. 

Unconditional, un-kou-dish'on-al,  a.  Not 
limited  by  any  conditions;  absolute;  un- 
reserved. —  Unconditionally,  un-kon- 
dish'ou-al  li,  adv.  Without  terms  or  con- 
ditions.—Unconditioned,  un-kon-dish'- 
ond,  a.  Metaph.  a  word  employed  to 
designate  that  which  has  neither  conditions, 
relations,  nor  limitations  either  as  regards 
space  or  time:  used  commonly  in  the  noun- 
phrase  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute, the  infinite. 

Uncoil II  ned,  un-kon-flnd',  a.  Not  con- 
fined; free  from  restraint  or  control;  not 
having  narrow  limits;  wide  and  compre- 
hensive. 

Unconfirmed,  un-kon-fermd',  a.  Not 
firmly  established ;  not  strengthened  or 
established  by  additional  testimony;  not 
confirmed  according  to  the  church  ritual. 

Unconformable,  un-kon-for'ma-bl,  a. 
Not  consistent;  geol.  applied  to  strata 
whose  planes  do  not  lie  parallel  with  those 
of  the  strata  above  or  below  but  have  a 
different  inclination.  —  Uiiconfoniin- 
bllity,  un-kon-for'ma-bU'i-ti,  n.  —  Un- 
couformably,  un-kon-for'ma-bli,  adv. 

Unconnected,  un-kon-nek'ted,  a.  Not 
connected;  separate;  not  coherent;  not 
joined  by  proper  transitions  or  dependence 
of  parts;  loose;  rambling. 

Unconquerable,  un-kong'ker-a-bl,  a. 
Not  conquerable;  not  to  be  overcome  in 
contest;  incapable  of  being  subdued  or 
brought  under  control;  insuperable.— Un- 
conquerably, un-kong '  ker-a-bli,  adv. 
Invincibly;  insuperably. 

Unconscionable,  un-kon'shon-a-bl,  a. 
Not  conscionable;  exceeding  the  limits  of 
any  reasonable  claim  or  expectation;  in- 
ordinate; unreasonable  (an  unconscionable 
demand  or  claim).  —  Unconscionable- 
ness.  un-kon'shon-a-bl-nes,  n.  —  Uncon- 
scionably, un-kon'shon-a-bli,  adv. 

Unconscious,  un-kon'shus,  a.  Not  con- 
scious; devoid  of  consciousness;  having  no 
mental  perception;  not  knowing;  not  per- 
ceiving. —  Unconscious  mind,  that  part  of 
the  mind  whose  states  and  activity  remain 
permanently  out  of  consciousness;  distin- 
guished from  conscious  mind  and  sub-con- 
scious mind.— Unconsciously,  un-kon'- 
shus-li,  adv.  In  an  unconscious  manner; 
without  perception.  —  Unconscious- 
ness, un-kon'shus-nes,  n.  Tbe  state  of 
being  unconscious;  want  of  perception. 

Unconstitutional,  un-kon'sti-tu"shon- 
al,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
a  country;  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 


•li  n  I  in  iiiioiiiiiiioiiall], 

1  nconst rained,  ui 

ami  .   Volui 

I  ncoiiMtrnlnedly,    uu 
1  neon  lit  rain!,  un 

1I0111  In. in  . 

1  neon  tested, 

I  n<  onirolhihli   un  koo  trOl'a  bLe  1 
can  no)  be  controlled,  ruled,  >,r  r< 
ungovernable       Uncontrollably,    uo 

kon  trol'u  bli,  • 
I  ii<  nntrovcrfed.   un  kon'trfl 

question. 
Unconverted,    on 

enlivened  ;     not    linn,  d    ttOHB    •   01     tilth    tO 

unci  ! 

I  iicoiiv  Ineed.  on  km,  rtneV,  a 
vineeii.  not  persuaded     I  nconvlnclnc 

un  kon-viu'sing,  a.     Not  BUtficient  to  eon 

Vlliee 

I  ncord,  un-kord',  v.t.   To  loose  from  cords; 
to  uiii.it  «ii  the  cord  or  cords  of. 
I  ncork,  uu-kork'.  v.t.    To  draw  the  cork 

from. 

I  iicorrected,  un-ko-rek'ted,  a.  Not  cor- 
rected; not  revised;  not  reformed  of  amen 
ded;  not  chastised. 

I  neorrupled,  un-ko-rup'ted,  a.  Notcor- 
rupted;  not  depraved. 

Uncoil nle,  un-ku'pl,  v.t.  To  loose,  aB  dogs 
coupled  together;  to  disjoin. 

Ulicoiirtcons,  un-kor'te-us,  a.  Not  cour- 
teous; uncivil;  unpolite.— Uiicourlroiih- 

ly,   un-kor'te-us  li,  adv.     Uncivilly; 
litely.  —  Uncoiirtly,   un  kort'li,   a 
courtly;    not  bland  or  polite   of   manner; 
blunt;    uncivil.  —  UncoiirlliiiCK*,    un- 
kort'li-nes,  n.     The  quality  of  being  un- 
courtly. 

Uncouth,  un-koth',  a.  [A.Sax.  uncuth,  un- 
known— un,  not,  and  cuth,  pp.  of  cunnan, 
to  know.  Can.]  Strange;  odd  in  appear- 
ance; awkward;  ungainly.— Uiiconlhly, 
un-kbth'li,  adv.  Oddly;  strangely;  awk- 
wardly.— I  ii  co  u  III  it  ess,  un-kbth'nes,  n. 
Oddness;  strangeness. 

Uncoveiianteil,  un-kuv'e-nan-ted,  a.  Not 
promised  by  coveuant;  not  proceeding  from 
the  covenant  made  between  God  and  bis 
people  through  Christ;  a  theological  term, 
as  in  the  phrase  uncovenanted  mercies;  that 
is,  such  mercies  as  God  may  be  pleased  to 
show  to  those  not  sharing  in  the  covenant. 

Uncover,  un-kuv'er,  v.t.  To  remove  a  cover 
or  covering  from;  to  divest  of  a  cover  or 
covering;  hence,  to  lay  bare;  to  disclose. — 
v.i.  To  bare  the  head;  to  take  off  one's  hat. 
—Uncovered,  un-kuv'erd,  p.  and  a.  De- 
prived of  a  cover;  not  provided  with  a 
cover  or  covering;  bare;  naked. 

Uncreated,  un-kre-a'ted,  p.  and  a.  Not 
yet  created;  not  produced  by  creation. 

Uncrippled,  un-krip'ld,  a.  Not  crippled 
or  lamed;  not  having  the  powers  of  motion, 
activity,  usefulness,  &c,  impaired. 

Uncritical,  un-krit'i-kal,  a.  Not  critical; 
wanting  in  critical  powers;  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  criticism. 

Uncropped,  un-kropt',  a.  Not  cropped; 
not  bearing  a  crop. 

Uncrossed,  un-krost',  a.  Not  crossed;  not 
traversed;  not  thwarted. 

Uncrown,  un-kroun',  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
crown;  to  dethrone. 

Unction,  ungk'shon.  n.  [L.  unctio,  uncti- 
onis,  from  ungo,  unctum,  to  anoint  (whence 
unguent,  ointment,  anoint);  same  root  as 
Skr.  anj.  to  anoint.]  The  act  of  anointing 
or  rubbing  with  an  unguent,  ointment,  or 
oil;  an  unguent;  a  salve;  jig.  something 
soothing  or  lenitive;  that  quality  in  lan- 
guage, mode  of  address,  or  manner,  which 
excites  devotion  or  sympathy;  religious 
fervour;  sham  devotional  fervour;  oiliness. 
—  Extreme  unction.  "Under  Extreme.— 
Unctuous,  ungk'tu-us,  a.    Of  an  oily  or 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  ?o;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wis;     v/h,whig; 
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greasy  character;  fat  and  clammy;  soapy; 
greasy  or  soapy  to  the  feel  whim  in  hi  nil 
or  touched  by  the  fingers,  a  characteristic 
of  steatite  and  other  minerals;  nauseously 
bland,  sympathetic,  devotional,  or  the  like; 
oily;  fawning,  I  iicIiioiimIy,  ungk'lQ- 
us-li,    adv.      In    an    unctuous    manner.  — 

iJnctuouineiSi  Unctuosity,  ungk'tu- 

us-nes,  ungk-tfi-os'i-ti,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unctuous. 

Uncultivated,  un-kul'ti-va-ted,  a.  Not 
cultivated  or  tilled;  rough  or  rude  in  man- 
ners ;  not  improved  by  labour,  study,  care, 
or  the  like. 

Uncurl,  un-kerl',  v.t.  To  straighten  out, 
as  something  curled.—  v.i.  To  fall  from  a 
curled  state,  as  ringlets;  to  become  straight. 
—Uncurled,  un-kerld',  a.    Not  curled. 

Uncut,  un-kut',  a.  Not  cut;  not  cut  open 
at  the  edges,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Undamaged,  un-dam'ajd,  a.  Not  dam- 
aged; not  made  worse. 

Undated,  un'da-ted,  a.  [L.  undatus,  from 
unda,  a  wave.  Undulate.]  Rising  and 
falling  in  waves  towards  the  margin,  as  a 
leaf;  waved. 

Undated,  un-da'ted,  a.  Not  dated;  having 
no  date. 

Undaunted,  un-dan'ted,  a.  Not  daunted; 
not  depressed  by  fear;  fearless;  intrepid. — 
Undauntedly,  uu-dan'ted-li,  adv.  In  an 
undaunted  manner;  boldly;  intrepidly. — 
Uiidauuteditess,  un-daji'ted-nes,  n. 
Boldness;  intrepidity. 

Unde,  undy,  a.    Her.  wavy. 

Undecagou,  un-dek'a-gon,  n.  [L.  undecim, 
eleven,  and  Gr.  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  hen- 
decagon. 

Undccaying,  un-de-ka'ing,  a.  Not  decay- 
ing; lasting  for  ever;  undying. 

Undeceive,  un-de-sev',  v.t.  To  free  from 
deception,  misapprehension,  or  mistake, 
whether  caused  by  others  or  by  ourselves; 
to  open  one's  eyes. 

Undecennial,  un-de-sen'ni-al,  a.  [L.  un- 
decim, eleven,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

Undecided,  un-de-si'ded,  a.  Not  decided 
or  determined;  not  settled;  not  having  the 
mind  made  up;  hesitating;  irresolute. 

Undecked,  un-dekt',  a.  Not  having  a 
deck  (an  undecked  vessel). 

Undeclinable,  un-de-kli'na-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  declined;  gram,  indeclinable. 

Undecomposable,  un-de'kom-po"za-bl, 
a.  Not  admitting  ;of  decomposition;  inde- 
composable. 

Undefended,  un-de-fen'ded,  a.  Not  de- 
fended; being  without  works  of  defence; 
law,  not  characterized  by  a  defence  being 
put  forward. 

■Indefinable,  un-de-fi'na-bl,  a.  Not  de- 
finable; indefinable.— Undefined,  un-de- 
find',  a.  Not  defined;  not  having  its  limits 
distinctly  marked  or  seen. 

Undemonstrative,  un-de-mon'stra-tiv, 
a.  Not  demonstrative;  not  apt  to  let  the 
feelings  betray  themselves;  reserved;  cold 
in  manner. 

Undeniable,  un-de-nl'a-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  denied;  indisputable;  evidently 
true.— Undeniably,  un-de-ni'a-bli,  adv. 
Indisputably. 

Under,  un'der,  prep.  [A.Sax.  under,  under, 
among=Sw.  and  Dan.  under,  Icel.  undir, 
D.  onder,  G.  unter,  Goth,  undar;  cog.  L. 
inter,  Skr.  antar,  in  the  midst,  under.  The 
term,  -ter,  -dar,  -tar  is  the  compar.  suffix, 
and  the  root  portion  is  akin  to  the  pre- 
positions in,  on.]  In  a  lower  place  or  posi- 
tion than;  so  as  to  be  overtopped,  over- 
hung, or  covered  by;  beneath;  denoting  a 
state  of  being  loaded,  oppressed,  or  dis- 
tressed by;  subject  to  the  government, 
direction,  instruction,  or  influence  of;  in 
a  state  of  liability  or  limitation  with  re- 
spect to;  inferior  to  in  rank,  social  position, 
&c;  inferior  to  or  less  than  with  respect 
to  number,  quantity,  value,  &c;  falling 
short  of;  included  in;  in  the  same  category, 
division,  class,  &c,  as;  with  the  character, 
pretext,  or  cover  of;  being  the  subject  of 


(under  discussion).  —  Under  arms,  fully 
armed  and  equipped  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
action.—  Under  fire,  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
shot;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  engage- 
ment.—  Under  ground,  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.— Under  one's  hand,  signature, 
seal,  or  the  like,  attested  or  confirmed  by 
writing  one's  name,  or  by  affixing  a  seal.— 
Under  sail,  having  the  sails  unfurled  or 
spread  out  to  catch  the  wind;  hence,  in 
motion.  —  Under  the  breath,  with  a  low 
voice;  in  a  whisper;  very  softly.— Under 
the  rose,  in  secret. — Under  water,  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.—  Under  way,  naut. 
having  just  weighed  anchor  or  left  moorings 
and  making  progress  through  the  water. — 
adv.  In  a  lower  or  subordinate  condition 
or  degree  (to  keep  a  person  under). — To 
knock  under.  Knock.  —  Under,  with  its 
adverbial  force,  is  frequently  used  as  the 
first  element  of  a  compound  with  verbs  and 
adjectives,  when  it  denotes  not  sufficiently 
or  imperfectly  (underbred,  wtderdone);  or 
it  may  have  reference  to  literal  inferiority 
of  place  (to  undermine,  &c.).— a.  Lower  in 
position,  rank,  or  degree;  subject;  subor- 
dinate (under  sheriff).  Under,  in  this  sense, 
is  often  used  with  nouns  as  the  fir3t  element 
of  a  compound. 

Undcragent,  un-der-a'jent,  n.  A  subor- 
dinate agent. 

Underbid,  un-der-bid',  v.t.  To  bid  less 
than,  as  in  auctions;  to  offer  to  execute 
work  or  the  like  at  a  lower  price  than. 

Underbrace,  un-der-bras',  v.t.    To  bind, 

fasten,  or  tie  together  below. 
Underbred,  un'der-bred,  a.    Of  inferior 

breeding  or  manners;  vulgar. 
Underbrush,   un'der-brush,  n.     Shrubs 

and  small  trees  in  a  wood,  growing  under 

large  trees;  undergrowth. 
Underbuy,  un-der-bl',  v.t.    To  buy  at  a 

lower  price  than. 
Undercharge,   un-der-charj',   v.t.     To 

charge  less  than  a  fair  price  for;  to  take 

too  low  a  price  from.— n.  (un'der-charj). 

Too  low  a  charge  or  price. 
Underclay,  un'der-kla,  n.   A  layer  of  clay 

underlying  another  deposit ;  a  layer  of  clay 

underlying  the  tilled  soil;   a  stratum  of 

clay  underlying  a  seam  of  coal. 
Undercliflf,  un'der-klif,  n.  A  terrace  along 

the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  a  cliff,  formed 

by  materials  falling  from  the  cliff. 

Underclothes,  Underclothing,  un'- 
der-kloTHz,  un'der-kloTH-ing,  n.  Clothes 
worn  under  others  or  next  the  skin. 

Undercoat,  un'der-kot,  n.  A  coat  worn 
under  another. 

Undercroft,  un'der-kroft,  n.  [Under,  and 
croft,  a  corruption  of  crypt.]  A  vault  under 
the  chancel  of  a  church. 

Undercurrent,  un'der-kur-ent,  n.  A  cur- 
rent below  the  surface  of  the  water;  fig. 
an  influence  at  work  out  of  sight  or  not 
readily  apparent. 

Underdo,  un-der-do',  v.t.  To  do  less  thor- 
oughly than  is  requisite;  to  cook  insuffi- 
ciently (the  beef  was  underdone). 

Underdraln,  un'der-dran,  n.  A  drain 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. — v.t.  (un- 
der-dran').  To  drain  by  cutting  a  channel 
below  the  surface. 

Underdressed,  un-der-drest',  a.  Not  well' 
or  sufficiently  dressed;  underdone,  as  meat. 

Underestimate,  un-der-es'ti-mat,  v.t.  To 

estimate  at  too  low  a  rate.— n.  An  estimate 

at  too  low  a  rate. 
Undergird,  un-der-gerd',  v.t.    To  gird 

round  the  bottom.    (N.T.) 
Undergo,  un-der-go',  v.t.     To  bear  up 

against;  to  endure  with  firmness;  to  suffer; 

to  pass  through;   to  be  subjected  to;   to 

experience  (to  undergo  changes). 

Undergraduate,  un-der-grad'u-at,  n.  A 
student  or  member  of  a  university  or  col- 
lege who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree. 

Underground,  un'der-ground,  a.  Being 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.— adv.  Be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Undergrowth,  un'der-groth,  n.     That 


which  grows  under  something  else;  shrubs 
or  small  t  rec.s  growing  among  large  ones. 
I  iidei'liaiid,  un'der-haud,  adv.    [The  op- 
posite  of  above-board,  and  borrowed  from 
the  gaming  table.]    By  hi  i 
clandestine  manner  and  often  with  a  bad 
design.— a.  Working  by  stealth;  clandi 
usually  implying    meanness   or    fraui 
both;  sly  and  sinister.  —  Underha nd  /„,.■ 
with  the  knuckles  turned  under  and  the 
palm  turned  up.— Underhanded,  on'- 
der-han-ded,  a.     Kept  secret;  underhand, 
Underhung,  un'der-hung,  a.    I'rojecting 
beyond  the  upper  jaw:  applied  to  the  under 
jaw. 

Ilndcr-keeper,  n.  A  subordinate  or  assis- 
tant warder,  gamekeeper,  or  the  like. 

Underlaid,  un-der-lad',  p.  and  a.  Having 
something  lying  or  laid  beneath(sand  under- 
laid with  clay). 

Underlay,  un-der-la',  v.t.  To  lay  beneath; 
to  put  under;  to  support  by  laying  some- 
thing under. 

Under-lease,  n.    Law,  a  sublease, 

Underlet,  under-let',  v.t.  To  let  below 
the  value;  to  sublet. 

Underlie,  un-der-11',  v.t.—  pret.  underlay, 
pp.  underlain,  ppr.  underlying.  To  he 
beneath ;  to  be  situated  under ;  to  be  at 
the  basis  of,;  to  form  the  foundation  of;  to 
be  subject  or  liable  to.— v.i.  To  lie  beneath. 
—Underlying,  un-der-li'ing,  a.  Lyinj; 
beneath  or  under ;  geol.  applied  to  rocks  01 
strata  lying  below  others. 

Underline,  un'der-lln,  v.t.  To  mark  un 
derneath  or  below  with  a  line;  to  unders 

Underling,  un'der-ling,  n.    [Under, 
term.  -ling.  ]    An  inferior  person  or  ageDt 
a  mean  sorry  fellow. 

Undermaster,  un'der-mas-ter,  n.  A  mas 
ter  subordinate  to  the  principal  master. 

Undermine,  un-der-mln',  v.t.  To  form 
mine  under;  to  sap;  to  make  an  excavati'i 
beneath,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  causi  1 . , 
to  fall,  or  of  blowing  up;  fig.  to  subver 
clandestinely;  to  injure  by  secret  or  dis 
honourable  means.  —  Uuderminer,  un 
der-mi'ner,  n.    One  who  undermines. 

Undermost,  un'der-most,  a.  Lowest  ii 
place,  rank,  or  condition. 

Underneath,  un-der-neth',  adv.  [Unda 
and  -neath,  as  in  beneath.  Nether.]  Be 
neath;  in  a  lower  place. —prep.  Under 
beneath. 

Underpay,  un-der-pa',  v.t.  To  pay  insufE 
ciently. 

Underpeopled,  un'der-pe-pld,  a.  X 
fully  peopled. 

Underpin,  un-der-pin',  v.t.  To  pin  orsur 
port  underneath;  to  place  something  unde 
for  support  or  foundation  when  a  previou 
support  is  removed.  —  Underpinning 
un-der-pin'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  wh 
underpins;  the  solid  building  or  other  sui , 
ports  introduced  beneath  a  wall,  &c,  a 
ready  constructed. 

Underplot,  un'der-plot,  n.  A  plot  sut 
ordinate  to  another  plot,  as  in  a  play  or 
novel;  an  underhand  clandestine  scheme. 
Underprop,  un-der-prop',  v.t.  To  pro 
from  beneath;  to  uphold. 
Underrate,  un-der-rat',  v.t.  To  rate  to 
low;  to  undervalue. 

Underscore,  un-der-skor',  v.t.    To  unde 
line  or  draw  a  line  or  lines  under. 
Under-secretary,  n.    A  secretary  sui 
ordinate  to  the  principal  secretary. 
Undersell,  un-der-sel',  v.t.  To  sell  cheap* . 
than. 

Under-servant,  n.  An  inferior  or  sui 
ordinate  servant. 

Under-sheriff,  n.  A  sheriff's  deputy. 
Undershoot,  un'der-shot,  v.t.  To  sho< 
short  of;  to  fail  to  reach  in  aiming  at. 
Undershot,  un'der-shot,  a.  Moved  t 
water  passing  under,  or  acting  on  the  low? 
part:  said  of  a  water-wheel,  and  oppose 
to  overshot. 

Undershrnb,  un'der-shrub,  n.  A  plant  < 
shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely  attaining  tl 
dimensions  of  a  shrub. 


fate,  far,  fat,  fail;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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iiderslde.  un'dcrsld,  »/.  The  lower  side 
ir  side  uiulei  ueath. 

iidersluii,  mi  der-sln',  v.t.  To  write  one's 
1  am e  at  the  foot  or  end  of ;  to  subscribe. 
I  udcrNlltlird,  un  dcr  Hind',  p.  and  a. 
Subscribed  lit  the  bottom  or  end. 
ituiertiiiitirtt ,  tin-  person  or  persona  signing 
uxy  document;  the  8ubscril>er  or  subscribers 
lidersi/.ed.  nn'dcr  sl/.d,  a.  Being  of  11 
stature  less  than  common;  dwarfish. 

inlcrsoll.   un'der-soil,   n.    Soil   beneath 

he  sui  lace,  subsoil. 

ndersong,  un'der-song,  n.    Tin;  burden 
ompaniment  of  a  song;  a  subordinate 
it  nun. 

ndersf and.  un-der-stand',  v.t.—  pret.  and 
>p.  understood,  formerly  sometimes  incor 
eotly  undrrstanded.  [A. Sax.  understandan, 
0  understand,  lit.  to  stand  under — under, 
ind  standan,  to  stand;  so  O.Fris.  under- 
ttonda,  Icel.  undirstanda.]  To  apprehend 
u  comprehend  fully;  to  know  or  apprehend 
he  meaning  of;  to  perceive  or  discern  by 
he  mind;  to  have  just  and  adequate  ideas 
if;  to  comprehend;  to  see  through;  to  be 
nformed;  to  learn:  governing  a  clause ;  to 
•appose  to  inc. m,  to  interpret  (how  do  you 
understand  it?);  to  take  as  meant  or  im- 
-ilied ;  to  infer;  to  assume;  to  supply  or 
to  be  supplied  mentally;  to  recognize 
is  implied  or  meant  although  not  expressed. 
—To  give  to  understand,  to  let  understand, 

0  make  understand,  to  tell;  to  inform;  to 
et  know. — v.i.  To  have  the  use  of  the 
ntellectual  faculties;  to  have  understand- 
ng;  to  be  informed  by  another;  to  learn. — 

1  iiderstniiding,  un  -  der- stau' ding,  a. 
Knowing;  skilful;  intelligent.— n.  The  act 
>f  oue  who  understands  or  oomprehends; 
;omprebension ;  apprehension  and  appreci- 
itiou;  discernment;  intelligence  between 
wo  or  more  persons;  anything  mutually 
inderstood  or  agreed  upon ;  that  power  by 
arhich  we  perceive,  conceive,  #  and  appre- 
lend;  that  mental  faculty  which  compre- 
hends the  just  import,  relations,  and  value 
)f  ail  uotions  and  ideas,  however  derived; 
±e  faculty  of  forming  judgments  on  the 
•ommunications  made  through  the  senses; 
n  a  more  popular  sense,  clear  insight  and 
Dtelligence  in  practical  matters;  wisdom 
ind  discernment. 

nderstate,  un-der-stat',  v.t.  To  state  or 
•epresent  less  strongly  than  the  truth  will 
Dear;  to  state  too  low.  —  Understate- 
ment, un-der-stat'ment,  n.  The  act  of 
understating;  a  statement  under  the  truth. 

nderstock,  un-der-stok',  v.t.  To  supply 
nsufficiently  with  stock  (  a  farm). 
nderstrapper,  un'der-  strap  -er,  n. 
Comp.  strapper,  in  local  sense  of  groom.] 
A.  petty  fellow;  an  inferior  agent. 
iiderstratum,  un'der-stra-tum,  n.  A 
substratum;  subsoil. 

iiderstroke,un-der-strok',v.t.  Tounder- 
ine;  to  underscore. — n.  (un'der-strok).  A 
stroke  or  line  under. 

nderstndy,  un'der-stu-di,  n.  A  player 
■vho  makes  a  study  of  a  theatrical  part  so 
is  to  be  able  to  take  it  in  the  absence  of 
he  regular  performer. 

ndortake.  un-der-tak',  v.t.— pret.  under- 
00k,  pp.  undertaken,  ppr.  undertaking.  To 
ake  on  one's  self;  to  lay  one's  self  under 
obligations  to  perform  or  execute;  to  pledge 
)ne's  self  to  do:  often  with  infinitives;  to 
;ngage  in ;  to  take  in  hand ;  to  set  about ; 

0  attempt;  to  warrant;  to  answer  for;  to 
marantee :  often  governing  a  clause  {under- 
pok  that  he  would  go).— Undertaker, 
ln-der-ta'ker,  n.  One  who  undertakes  any 
)usiness;  one  who  manages  and  provides 
hings  necessary  for  funerals;  hist,  one  who 
n  the  reign  of  James  I  undertook  to  carry 
certain  Parliamentary  Bills  on  condition  of 
:oncessions  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. — 
Undertaking,  un-der-ta'king,  n.  That 
vhich  a  person  undertakes ;  an  enterprise ; 

1  promise;  an  engagement;  a  guarantee; 
he  business  of  an  undertaker. 
ndertenant,   un'der-ten-ant,    n.     The 
enant  of  a  tenant;  one  who  holds  lands  or 
enements  of  a  tenant. 

ndertone,  un'der-ton,  n.    A  low  or  sub- 


dued ton*;  ■  tout  low  than  is  usual,  as 

l'ndrr-io>v.  on'dei  aO  I   ourrenl  of 

\<  :ii  <  i  below  tha  aurfaoa  in  a  different  ■ 

tion  from  that  at  tin-  suiface.  1 1><  I  W  ku.u.l 
BOW  ot  a  \\a\-    11.  .it  in,   .1,  ..  1  i  ach. 

I  udervallie.  un  der  vain.  1  t.     To  yalm- 
I  niialc  below  thi'  n-;il  WOI  Hi.   tO  OBl 

lightly;  to  deepiee;  to  bold  In  mean  <   1  Ima- 
I  ndervaliiatlon,  un  der  reJ  D 
•n,   11.     Tin-  eel    "t    uoderreiulnf 
I  ndervaluer,  un-der-rei'u-er,   a,    One 

who  undervalues. 

I  llderwear,  un'der  war,  n.  A  wearing 
under  the  outer  elol  hing. 

Underwent,  un  dei  went',  pn  I  of  awdtr- 
go. 

Underwood,  un'der-wud,  n,   Small 

and  hushes  that  grow  among  large  I 
ooppioe;  onderbruah. 
I  niierwork,  nn'der-wirk,  v.t.   To  work 

against  or  destroy  by  clandestine  meal 
to  do  like  work  at  a  less  price  than. 

Underworld,  un'der-werld.  n.  The  lower 
world;  the  sublunary  world;  the  anttj 
the  place  of  departed  souls;  Hades. 

Underwrite,  un-der-rlt',  v.t.  To  write 
below  or  uuder;  to  subscribe;  to  subscribe 
or  set  one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance 
along  with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming answerable  for  loss  or  damage  to  a 
certain  amount.  Underwriter,  un'der- 
rit-er,  n.  A  marine  insurer;  a  person  who 
practises  the  business  of  insuring  ships,  so 
called  because  he  writes  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  the  policy  of  insurance,  generally 
along  with  others.  The  London  under- 
writers form  an  influential  society  known 
as  Lloyds.— Underwriting,  un'der-rlt- 
ing,  n.    The  business  of  an  underwriter. 

Undescribablc.  un-de-skri'ba-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  being  described;  indescribable. 

Undeserved,  un-de-zervd',  a.  Not  de- 
served; not  merited.  —  Undeservedly, 
uu-de-zer'ved-li,  adv.  Not  according  to 
merit  or  desert.— Undeserving,  un-de- 
zer'ving,  a.  Not  deserving;  not  having 
merit. 

Undesigned,  un-de-sind'orun-de-zind',  a. 
Not  intended;  unintentional.  —  Unde- 
signedly, un-de-st'ned-li  or  un-de-zi'ned- 
li,  adv.  Without  design  or  intention.  — 
Ulldesigning,  un-de-si'ning  or  un-de-zi'- 
ning,  a.  Not  having  any  underhand  design. 

Undesirable,  un-de-zi'ra-bl,  a.  Not  de- 
sirable; not  to  be  wished. 

Undetermined,  un-de-ter'mind,  a.  Not 
determined;  not  decided,  fixed,  or  settled. 

Undevlating,  un-de'vi-a-ting,  a.  Not  de- 
parting from  a  rule,  principle,  or  purpose ; 
steady;  regular. 

Undid,  un-did',  pret.  of  undo. 

Undigested,  uu-di-jes'ted,  a.  Notdigested; 
not  acted  on  or  prepared  by  the  stomach ; 
not  properly  prepared  or  arranged;  crude. 

Undignified,  un-dig'ni-fid.  a.  Not  digni- 
fied; not  consistent  with  dignity. 

Undiluted,  un-di-lu/ted.a.  Not  diluted 
or  mixed  with  water;  not  tempered  with 
any  admixture. 

Undine,  un'dTn,  n.  [From  L.  unda,  a 
wave.]  A  water-spirit  of  the  female  sex, 
resembling  in  character  the  sylphs  or  spirits 
of  the  air,  and  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  naiads  of  classical  mythology. 

Undiscernible,  un-diz-zer'ni-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  discerned  or  discovered ;  invis- 
ible.— Undiscerning,  un-diz-zer'ning,  a. 
Not  discerning ;  wanting  judgment  or  dis- 
crimination. 

Undischarged,  un-dis-charjd'.  a.  Not 
discharged;  not  freed  from  obligation. 

Undisciplined,  un-dis'si-plind,  a.  Not 
disciplined;  not  properly  trained;  raw. 

Undiscoverable.  un-dis-kuv'er-a-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  discovered  or  found  out. — 
Undiscovered,  un-dis-kuv'erd.  a.  Not 
discovered;  not  laid  open  to  view;  lying  hid. 

Uiidiseriminatiiig.  un-dis-krim'i-na- 
ting,  a.    Not  discriminating  or  distinguish- 


,:    or    not    pete  M. 

1  ndlegufeedi  un  dla  Bled',  " 

■  ■I"  d;  pen  did;  aj  • 
I  ndlsli in  1  .1 

dlabonoun  d 
1  ndlBDiajed,  on  dla  ml 

mayed .    noi    dl  bj    f<  ei .    un 

dauntt  'i 

I  ndUpoeed.   on  dla  pOaoYi  " 

apart ;  not   allot  ated 

wil h  o/(gooda  undisposed  >>f). 

I  iidispuit  il  t   dig 

put)  d;  not  call<  d  In  qui   t  Ion. 

I  ndlsHol>alile.    un  ill/ /..i'\i,  l,|,   „      |tl 
capable  of  being  dlaaolvi  d  01  m< 
paibla  of  1  aed  or  broken     I  11- 

dleeolved.un  die  zolvd'.o  u.  d; 

not  melted;  do) 

I  iidlHiiiicuisiialtle. un  dla  tlna/cwWi  a- 
bl,  a.  Incapable  ol  being  distinguished  by 
t  be  eye ;  not  to  1  tly  aeen:  not  to 

hi  known  or  diatinguisbed  by  tl 
by   any   peculiar   property       Undlatltt' 
mil  vitality,   un-dia-ting^wlab-a-bli,   adv. 

I  BO    as    not,   to   be  distinguished         I  IhII«- 

tinuuislied.  un-dla-tlng/gwlabtl  «     .Not 

having  any  distinguishing  mark;  not  to 

with  any  particular  reaped  ;  not  Eamoua; 
not  distinguished  by  any  particular  emin- 
ence, 

I  Hdistnrbed.un-dis-terbd',  a.  Free  from 
interruption;  not  molested  or  hindered; 
calm;  tranquil;  not  agitated— Undistur- 
bedly, un-dis-ter'bed-li,  adv.  Calmly; 
peacefully. 

I  nd i versified,  un-di-ver'si-fld,  a.  Not 
diversified  or  varied;  uniform. 

Undiverted,  un-di-ver'ted,  a.  Not  diver- 
ted; not  turned  aside;  not  amused. 

Undivided,  un-di-vi'ded,  a.  Not  divided; 
unbroken ;  whole  (one's  undivided  atten- 
tion). 

Undo,  un-do',  v.t.— pret.  undid;  pp.  undone. 
[With  un-  in  sense  of  reversal.  Un-.]  To 
reverse,  as  something  which  has  been  done; 
to  annul;  to  untie  or  unfasten;  to  unravel; 
to  open  out;  to  bring  ruin  or  distress  upon; 
to  ruin  the  morals,  reputation,  or  prospects 
of;  to  destroy;  to  impoverish.— I Udoer, 
un-do'er.  n.  One  who  undoes;  one  who 
reverses  what  has  been  done;  one  who  ruins. 
—Undoing,  un-do'ing,  n.  The  reversal 
of  what  has  been  done;  ruin;  destruction. 
—Undone,  un-dun',  pp.  Untied  or  un- 
fastened; reversed;  ruined. 

Undo,  un'do,  v.t.  HVith  un-,  not.]  To 
leave  unperformed.—  Undone,  un'dun,  pp. 
Not  done  or  performed. 

Undoubted,  un-dou'ted,  a.  Not  doubted; 
not  called  in  question;  indubitable;  indis- 
putable. —  Undoubtedly,  un  dou'ted-li, 
adv.  Without  question;  indubitably.— 
Undoiibtlng,  un-dou'ting.  a.  Not  doubt- 
ing ;  not  hesitating  respecting  facts ;  not 
fluctuating  in  uncertainty.  —  I  ndonbt- 
ingly,  un-dou'ting-li,  adv.  Without  doubt- 
ing. 

1'n draw,  un-dra',  v.t.  To  draw  aside  or 
open.  —  Undrawn,  un-dran\  p.  and  a. 
Not  drawn ;  not  pulled ;  not  portrayed ; 
drawn  aside. 

Undreamed,  Undreamt,  un-dremd', 
un-dremt',  a.  Not  dreamed;  not  thought 
of;  not  imagined;  often  followed  by  of. 

Undress,  un-dres',  v.t.  To  divest  of  clothes; 
to  strip;  to  disrobe;. to  take  the  dressing  or 
bandages  from.— v.i.  To  take  off  one's  dress 
or  clothes.—  n.  (un'dres).  A  loose  negligent 
dress;  also,  ordinary  dress,  as  opposed  to 
full  dress  or  uniform.— Undressed,  un- 
drest',  p.  and  a.  Divested  of  dress;  not 
attired;  not  prepared;  in  a  raw  state. 

I  udrlnkable,  un-dring'ka-bl,  a.  Not 
drinkable;  not  fit  for  drinking. 

Undue,  un-du',  a.  Not  due;  not  yet  de- 
mandable  by  right  (a  debt,  money);  not 
right;  not  lawful;  improper;  unworthy; 
erring  by  excess;  excessive;  inordinate  (an 
undue  attachment  to  forms).  —  Unduly, 
un-du'li,  adv.  Improperly;  unlawfully;  un- 
warrantably; inordinately. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  90; 
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UNDULATE 

Undulate,  un'dQ-lat,  v.i.—  undulated,  un- 
dulatina  [L  \i.  iintlulo,vitdulatum,tromIj. 
nndula',  a  littlo  wave,  dim.  of  unda,  a  wavo 
(seen  also  in  inundate,  abundant,  abound, 
redundant,  &c);  from  a  root  seen  also  In  BL 
water]  To  have  a  wavy  motion;  to  rise 
and  fall  in  waves;  to  move  in  curving  or 
bending  lines;  to  wave.— v.t.  To  cauao  to 
wave  or  move  with  a  wavy  motion.— Un- 
dulate, Undulated,  un'du-iat,  un'du- 
Ift-ted,  a.  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface.— 
Undulating,  uu'dii-la-ting,  p.  and  a. 
Waving;  rising  and  falling  like  waves;  in 
form  resembling  a  series  of  waves;  wavy.— 
Uudiilatliigly,  uu'du-la-ting-li,  adv.  In 
an  undulating  manner.  —  Ulldulallon, 
un-du-ia'shon,  n.  The  act  of  undulating;  a 
waving  motion;  a  wavy  form;  physics,  a  vi- 
bratory motion  transmitted  through  some 
fluid  medium  by  impulses  communicated 
to  the  medium;  any  one  vibration  of  such 
fluid.  —  Undulatory.  un'dQ-la-to-n,  a. 
Having  an  undulating  character;  moving  in 
the  manner  of  waves;  pertaining  to  such  a 
motion.  —  Undulatory  theory,  the  theory 
which  regards  light  as  the  effect  on  the 
eye  of  vibrations  propagated  from  a  lumi- 
nous source  by  undulations  in  the  subtle 
medium  (ether)  presumed  to  pervade  all 
space. 

Unduly.  Under  Undue. 
I fiidutlful,  un-du'ti-ful,  a.  Not  dutiful; 
not  performing  or  not  in  accordance  with 
duty  disobedient;  rebellious;  irreverent.— 
Ilndutifully,  un-du'ti-ful-li,  adv.  In  an 
undutiful  manner.— UndutifulneSS,  un- 
du'ti-ful-nes,  n. 

Undying,  un-di'ing,  a.  Not  dying;  not  sub- 
ject to  death;  immortal. 
Unearned,  un-ernd',  a.  Not  merited  by 
labour  or  services.— Unear ned  increment, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  not  due  to 
any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
as  when  it  arises  from  growth  of  population. 
Unear  til,  un-erth',  v.t.  To  drive  or  bring 
forth  from  an  earth  or  burrow;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  discover  or  find  out.  —  Un- 
eartllly,  un-erth'li,  a.  Not  earthly;  not 
terrestrial;  supernatural;  weird. 
Uneasy,  un-e'zi,  a.  Feeling  some  degree  of 
pain  either  mental  or  physical;  unquiet; 
troubled;  anxious;  constrained;  cramped; 
stiff;  awkward;  causing  constraint,  discom- 
fort, or  want  of  ease;  irksome.— Uneasily, 
un-e'zi-li,  adv.  In  an  uneasy  manner.— 
Uneasiness,  un-e'zi-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  uneasy ;  want  of  ease  or  comfort, 
physical  or  mental. 

Uneatable,  un-e'ta-bl,  a.  Not  eatable; 
not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Uneclipsed,  un-e-klipst',  a.  Not  eclipsed; 
not  dimmed  or  lessened  in  brightness  or 
splendour. 

Unedified,  un-ed'i-fid,  a.    Not  edified  — 
Unedlfying,  un-ed'i-fl-ing,  a.    Not  edify- 
ing; not  improving  to  the  mind. 
Uneducated,  un-ed'u-ka-ted,  a.   Not  edu- 
cated; illiterate. 

Unembarrassed,  un-era-bar'ast,  a.  Not 
embarrassed;  not  perplexed  or  put  to  some 
confusion  of  feeling ;  free  from  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

Unembelllshed,  un-em-bel'isht,  a.  Not 
embellished. 

Unembodled,  un-em-bod'id.  a.  Free  from 
a  corporeal  body;  disembodied;  not  em- 
bodied; not  collected  into  a  body  {unem- 
bodied  militia). 

Unemotional,  un-e-mo'shon-al,  a.  Not 
emotional;  free  from  emotion  or  feeling; 
impassive. 

Unemphatlc.  Unempbatical,  un-em- 
fat'ik,  un-em-fat'i-kal,  a.  Not  emphatic; 
having  no  emphasis  or  stress  of  voice.— 
Unemphatically,  un  -em-  fat'i  -  kal  -  li, 
adv.  In  an  unemphatic  manner;  with  no 
emphasis. 

Unemployed,  un-em-ploid',  n.  Not  em- 
ployed ;  having  no  work  or  occupation ; 
at  leisure;  not  being  in  use.— The  unem- 
ployed, work-people  who  are  out  of  work. 
Unending,  un-en'ding,  a.  Not  ending; 
having  no  end;  perpetual;  eternal. 
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Unendowed,  un-en-doud',  a.  Not  en- 
dowed; not  furnished;  having  no  endow- 
ment or  settled  fund. 

Unendurable,  un-en-dil'ra-bl,  a.    Not  to 
be  endured;  intolerable. 
Unenfranehlslied,  un-en-fran'chlzd,  a. 
Not  having  the  franchise  or  right  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliament. 
Unengaged,  un-en-gajd',  a.  Not  engaged; 
free  from  obligation  to  any  person;  free 
from  attachment  that  binds;  disengaged; 
unoccupied;  not  busy. 
I  iienglish,  un-ing'glish,  a.    Not  English; 
not.  characteristic   or  worthy  of   English- 
men ;  opposed  in  character  or  feeling  to 
what  is  English. 

Unenjoyed,  un-en-joid',  a.  Not  enjoyed; 
not  experienced  with  pleasure;  not  ob- 
tained; not  possessed. 

Unenlightened,  un-en-H'tend,  a.  Not 
enlightened;  not  mentally  or  morally  illu- 
minated. 

Unenlivened,  un-en-lT'vend,  a.  Not  en- 
livened; not  rendered,  gay,  cheerful,  or 
animated. 

Unenterprising,  un-en'ter-pri-zing,  a. 
Not  enterprising;  not  adventurous. 
Unentertaining,  un-en'ter-ta-ning,  a. 
Not  entertaining  or  amusing. 
Unenviable,  un-en'vi-a-bl,  a.  Not  envi- 
able; not  to  be  envied  or  viewed  with  envy 
(an  unenviable,  notoriety).  — Unenvled, 
un-en'vid,  a.  Not  envied;  exempt  from 
envy. 

Unequable,  un-eltwa-bl,  a.  Not  equable; 
not  uniform;  changeful;  fitful. 
Unequal,  un-e'kwal,  a.  Not  equal;  not  of 
the  same  size,  length,  breadth,  quantity, 
quality,  strength,  talents,  age,  station;  in- 
adequate ;  insufficient ;  not  equable  or 
uniform.— Unequalled,  un-e'kwald,  a. 
Not  to  be  equalled;  unparalleled;  un- 
rivalled.—Unequally,  un-e'kwal-li,  adv. 
In  an  unequal  manner  or  degree. 
Unequivocal,  un-e-kwiv'6-kal,  a.  Not 
equivocal;  not  doubtful;  clear;  evident; 
not  ambiguous.— Unequivocally,  un-e- 
kwiv'6-kal-li,  adv.  In  an  unequivocal 
manner. 

Unerring,  un-er'ing,  a.  Committing  no 
mistake;  incapable  of  error;  incapable  of 
missing  the  mark;  certain.— Unerringly, 
un-er'ing-li,  adv.  In  an  unerring  manner. 
Unessential,  un-es-sen'shal,  a.  Not  essen- 
tial; not  constituting  the  real  essence;  not 
absolutely  necessary;  not  of  prime  impor- 
tance.— n.  Something  not  essential  or  of 
absolute  necessity. 

Uneven,  un-e'vn,  a.  Not  level,  smooth,  or 
plain;  rough;  not  straight;  crooked;  not 
uniform  or  equable;  changeable;  not  fair, 
just,  or  true;  arith.  odd;  not  divisible  by 
2  without  a  remainder.— Unevenly,  un- 
e'vn-li,  adv.  In  an  uneven  manner.— Un- 
evenness,  un-e'vn-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  uneven ;  inequality  of 
surface;  want  of  uniformity;  variableness. 
Unexamined,  un-eg-zam'ind,  a.  Not  in- 
terrogated judicially;  not  submitted  to 
inquiry,  investigation,  discussion,  or  the 
like. 

Unexceptionable,  un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl, 
a.  Not  liable  to  any  exception  or  objection; 
unobjectionable;  faultless;  excellent;  ad- 
mirable. —  Unexceptionably,  un-ek- 
sep'shon-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  unexceptionable 
manner;  perfectly;  admirably. 
Unexecuted,  un-ek'se-kQ-ted,  a.  Not  exe- 
cuted; not  performed;  not  having  the 
proper  attestations  or  forms  that  give 
validity. 

Unexhausted,  'un-egz-has'ted,  a.  Not  ex- 
hausted; not  spent  or  used  up;  not  worn 
out  with  fatigue. 

Unexpected,  un-eks-pek'ted,  a.  Not  ex- 
pected; not  looked  for;  unforeseen;  sudden. 
—Unexpectedly,  un-eks-pek'ted-li,  adv. 
At  a  time  or  in  a  manner  not  expected  or 
looked  for;  suddenly. 

Unexpired,  un-eks-plrd',  a.  Not  having 
come  to  an  end  or  termination;  not  having 


UNFIT 

reached  the  date  atiwhich  it  is  duo  (an 

expired  promissory  note  or  bill). 
Unexplored,  un-eka-plCrd',  a.     N01 

plored;  not  examined  by  any  traveller, 
Unexposed,  un-eka  pozd',  a.  Not  exposed  ' 

mil  laid  out  or  open  to  view;  shelti 
Unlading,  un-fa'ding,  a.    Not  llabl 

fade;  not  losing  strength  or  freshness  ol 

colouring;  not  liable  to  wither  or  to  decay.  ; 

Unfailing,  un-fa'ling,  a.     Not  lia>d- 

fail;  ever  fulfilling  a  hope,  promise,  01 
want;  sure;  certain. 

Unfair,  un-far',  a.  Not  fair;  not  honest 
not  impartial;  disingenuous;  using  trie) 
or  artifice;  proceeding  from  trick  or  dis 
honesty.— Unfairly,  un-far'li,  adv.  In  ai 
unfair  or  unjust  manner.— Ullfalrno* 
un-far'nes,  n.  The  character  of  being  un 
fair;  injustice;  bias. 

Unfaithful,  un-fath'f ul,  a.  Not observan 
of  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or  duty 
faithless;  violating  trust  or  confirt' 
violating  the  wedding  vow.  —  llnfaith 
fully,  un-fath'f ul-li,  adv.  In  an  unfaithfu 
manner.— Unfaithfulness,  un-fath'f \\\ 
nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  unfaithful. 

Unfamiliar,  un-fa-mil'yer,  a.  Not  fa 
miliar;  not  well  known  by  frequent 
having  an  element  of  strangeness.— Un 
familiarity,  un-fa-miri-ar'i-ti,  n.  Th 
state  of  being  unfamiliar. 
Unfashionable,  un-fash'on-a-bl,  a.  NY 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  or  mode 
not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  wit 
the  reigning  custom. 

Unfasten,  un-fas'n,  v.t.  To  loose ;  to  ur 
bind;  to  untie. 

Unfathered,  un-fa'THerd,  a.    Having  d 
father;    fatherless;    having   no    acknov 
ledged  father.— Unfatherly,  un-fame 
li,  a.    Not  becoming  a  father;  unkind. 
Unfathomable,  un-faTH'um-a-bl,  a.    Ii 
capable  of  being  fathomed  or  sounded;  to 
deep  to  be  measured. 
Unfavourable,  un-fa'ver-a-bl,  a.  Not  f; 
vourable;    not   propitious;    discouraging, 
giving  an   adverse  judgment  or  opinion 
somewhat  prejudicial.— Unfa vourablj 
un-fa'ver-a-bli,    adv.     In  an  unfavourabl 
manner;  adversely;  with  some  censure. 
Un  feeling,  un-fe'ling,  a.  Devoid  of  feelini 
insensible ;  without  sensibility ;  devoid  ( 
sympathy  with  others;  hard-hearted.— In 
feelingly,  un-fe'ling-li,  adv.    In  an  ui 
feeling  or  cruel  manner. 
Unfeigned,  un-fand',  a.    Not  feigned;  nt 
counterfeit;  not  hypocritical;  real;  sincen 
— Unfeignedly,  un-fa'ned-li,  adv.    In  a 
unfeigned  manner. 

Unfelt,  un-felt',  a.  Not  felt;  not  perceive 
Unfemlnlne,  un-fem'in-in,  a.    Not  fen 
inine;  not  according  to  the  female  charact( 
or  manners. 

Unfenced ,  un-f enst',  a.    Having  no  f  enc 

Unfermented,  un-fer-men'ted,  a.     N< 

fermented;  not  having  undergone  fermei 

tation,  as  liquor;  not  leavened  or  made  wit 

yeast,  as  bread. 

Un  fetter,  un-f  et'er,  v.t.  To  loose  f  rom  f  e 
ters ;  to  unchain ;  to  unshackle ;  to  fit 
from  restraint;  to  set  at  liberty.— Untei 
tered,  un-fet'erd,  a.  Unshackled;  m 
from  restraint;  unrestrained. 
Untilial.  un-fil'i-al,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  sc 
or  daughter;  not  becoming  a  child. 
Unfinished,  un-fin'isht,  a.  Not  finish* 
not  complete;  imperfect;  wanting  the  ia< 
hand  or  touch. 

Unlit  un-fit',  a.  ?Not  fit;  improper;  unsui 
able;  unbecoming:  said  of  things;  wantu 
suitable  qualifications,  physical  or  mors 
not  suited  or  adapted;  not  competent:  < 
persons.  —  v.t.  To  render  unfit ;  to  mai 
unsuitable ;  to  deprive  of  the  strengt 
skill,  or  proper  qualities  for  anything.  , 
Unfitly,  un-fit'li,  adv  In  an  unfit  ma 
ner:  notproperly;  unsuitably.— Unumea 
un-fit'nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  unf 
-Unfitted,  un-flt'ed,  p.  and  a.  Render, 
or  being  unfit;  unsuitable.— Unntun 
un-fit'ing,  a.    Improper ;  unbecoming. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;     tube,  tab  bull;     oil.  pound;     u,  Sc.  ab«ne-the  Fr.  ft 
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UNHAPPY 


ii(| v.   ""  t\ks'.    v  t     To   make   no  longer 

>r  tit  tn :  to  loOMD  from  ini\ 
todetach;  tounsettle.     Unfixed, un  1 
p.  and  a.     Not  ttxed;  loosened;  erratic:  in 
■:vnt;  Irresolute:  undetermined      I  11- 
Qxedlic.HM,   1111  lik  set!  ih's,   11.     Tlje  siato 
of  being  unfixed  or  unsettled. 
ufliitfgtiiK,  un-flag'ing,  a.     Not  flagging; 
in u    drooping;    maintaining    strength    or 
spirit. 

iillnllerlng,  un-flat'er  ing.  a.  Not  flat- 
tering;    no(  colouring  the  truth  to  please; 

iffordiug  a  favourable  prospect . 
nllrducri.  un-flejd',  a.    Not  yet  furnished 
v\ itli  feathers;   not  having  attained  to  full 
1  or  experience. 

iiilliit-hliig,  uu-flinsh'iug,  a.  Not  flinch- 
ing; not  shrinking. 

ul'old.  uii -fold',  v.t.    To  open  the  folds 
of;  to  expand;  to  spread  out;  to  lay  open 
w  or  contemplation;  to  disclose;   to 
d.  —  t'.t.    To    become    gradually    ex- 
panded; to  open  out:  to  become  disclosed 
or  developed;  to  develop  itself. 

nforhldden,  I  nforhid,  un-for-bid'n, 
un-for-bid',  a.  Not  forbidden;  not  pro- 
hibited; allowed;  permitted. 

n 10 rood,  un-forst',  a.  Not  forced  or  com- 
pelled; not  constrained;  not  feigned;  not 
artificially  assumed  or  heightened;  not 
strained;  easy;  natural. 

nforesecn,  un-for-sen',  a.  Not  foreseen; 
not  foreknown. — The  unforeseen,  that  which 
i8  not  foreseen  or  expected. 

nforglveable,  un-for-giv'a-bl,  a.  Inca- 
pable or  being  forgiven;  unpardonable. — 
I  iiforgivrn,  un-for-giv'n,  a.  Not  for- 
given; not  pardoned.  —  Unforgiving, 
un-for-giv'ing,  a.  Not  forgiving;  not  dis- 
posed to  overlook  or  pardon  offences;  im- 
placable. 

nforgotten,  Unforgot,  un-for-got'n, 
un-for-got',  a.  Not  forgot;  ,not  lost  to 
memory;  not  overlooked;  not  neglected. 

nformed,  un-formd',  p.  and  a.  Not 
having  been  formed;  not  fashioned;  not 
moulded  into  regular  shape. 

11  fort  i  fiod,  un-for'ti-f Id,  a.  Not  fortified; 
not  having  fortifications;  not  strengthened 
by  means  of  adventitious  spirit,  as  wine. 

n  fortunate,  un-for'tu-nat,  a.  Not  suc- 
cessful; not  prosperous;  unlucky;  unhappy. 
— n.  One  who  is  unfortunate;  a  woman  who 
has  lapsed  from  virtue;  a  prostitute. — Un- 
fortunately, un-for'tu-nat-li,  adv.  In 
an  unfortunate  manner;  by  ill  fortune;  un- 
happily. 

nfonnded,  un-foun'ded,  a.  Having  no 
real  foundation;  groundless;  idle;  baseless. 
"nfranchised,  un-f  ran' chlzd,  a.  Not 
franchized;  disfranchised. 

nfree,  un-fre',  a.    Not  free;  in  bondage. 

nfrequent,  un-fre'kwent,  a.  Not  fre- 
luent;  infrequent.— Unfrequented,  un- 
fre -k  wen 'ted,  a.  Rarely  visited;  seldom 
resorted  to  by  human  beings;  solitary. 

nfriended,  un-fren'ded,  a.  Wanting 
friends;  not  countenanced  or  supported.— 
Unfriendliness,  un-frend'li-nes,  n.  The 
luality  of  being  unfriendly;  want  of  kind- 
ness; disfavour.— Unfriendly,  un-frend'- 
li,  o.  Not  friendly;  not  kind  or  benevolent; 
not  favourable. — adv.  In  anunkindmanner; 
not  as  a  friend. 

'nfrock ,  un-f  rok',  v.  t.  To  deprive  or  divest 
rf  a  frock;  hence,  to  deprive  of  the  charac- 
ter and  privileges  of  a  priest  or  clergyman. 
Unfruitful,  un-f rbt'ful,  a.  Not  producing 
fruit  or  offspring;  barren;  unproductive; 
lot  fertile  (an  unfruitful  soil);  not  produc- 
tive of  good,  (an  unfruitful  life);  fruitless; 

neffectual.  —  Unfruitfulness,  un-frdt'- 
'ul-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  unfruitful. 

nfulfilled,  un-ful-fild',  a.  Not  fulfilled; 
lot  accomplished. 

nfunded,  un-fun'ded,  a.  Not  funded; 
aaving  no  permanent  fund  established  for 
he  payment  of  its  interest:  said  of  govern- 
ment debt  when  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
>xchequer  bills  or  the  like. 

n  furl,  un-f  erl',  v.t.  To  loose  from  a  furled 
'tate;  to  expand  to  the  wind. 


1  nfurnlah,  w 

furniture;   10  strip  li  I  iil'ur- 

nlehed,  un  fi  1  niahl,  a      Not    run 
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1  ngathered,  un-faifH'erd  a,  Not  gath- 
ered; not  oullad;  not  ploked. 

I  imCIMM'Olls.  un   iiii'rr  us,  a.      Not   . 

ous;   not.  ihowing  c  r  liberality 

of  mind  or  siiitiiMi  nts;  Illiberal;  mean.— 
I  ngeneroasly.  un  Jen'er  us  n,  acts     [a 

tin  ungenerous  manner;  illiberally. 

Ungentoel,  un-Jen-tel',  a.    Not  gent  .ri, 

impolite:  nide:  of  peisoni  or  manners. — 
I  iiuenteclly,  un-jeu-tel'li,  ado.  In  an 
uugenteel  manner. 

Ungentle,  un-jen'tl,  a.  Not  gentle;  harsh; 
rude. 

Uiigeiitlemniillke,  un-jen'tl-man-llk,  o. 
Not  like  or  becoming  a  gentleman. 

1  iigen I  lemanly,  un-jen'tl-man-li,  a.  Not 
becoming  a  gentleman;  such  as  no  gentle- 
man would  do. 

Unglfted,  un-gif'ted,  a.  Not  gifted;  not 
endowed  with  peculiar  faculties. 

Unglrd,  un-gerd',  v.t.     To  loose  or  free 

from  a  girdle  or  band;  to  divest  of  a  girdle 

or  what  is  girt  on;  to  unbind. 
Unglazed,  un-gl&zd ',  a.  Not  furnished  with 

glass  (as  windows);  wanting  glass  windows; 

not  covered  with  vitreous  matter  (unglazed 

pottery). 

Un  glove,  un-gluv',  v.t.  To  take  off  the 
glove  or  gloves  from. 

Unglue,  un-glo ',  v.t.  To  separate,  as  any- 
thing that  is  glued  or  cemented. 

Ungodly,  un-god'li,  a.  Not  godly;  careless 
of  God;  godless;  wicked;  impious;  sinful. — 
Ungodliness,  un-god'li-nes,  n.  Impiety; 
wickedness. 

Ungovernable,  un-guv'er-na-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  re- 
strained ;  refractory ;  unruly ;  wild ;  un- 
bridled.— Ungovernableness,  un-guv'- 
er-na-bl-nes,  n.  —  Ungovernably,  un- 
guv '  er-na-bli,  adv.  In  an  ungovernable 
manner.— Ungoverned,  un-guv'emd,  a. 
Not  governed;  unbridled;  licentious. 

Ungraceful,  un-gras'ful,  a.  Not  graceful; 
wanting  grace  and  elegance;  inelegant; 
clumsy.  —  Ungracefully,  un-gras'ful-li, 
adv.  In  an  ungraceful  manner;  awkwardly; 
inelegantly.  —  Ungracefulness,  un- 
gras'ful-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
graceful. 

Ungracious,  un-gra'slius,  a.  Unmannerly; 
rude;  not  well  received;  not  favoured. — 
Ungraciously,  un-gra'shus-li,  adv.  In  an 
ungracious  manner.  — Ungraciousness, 
un-gra'shus-nes,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
gracious. 

Uiigramniatlcal,  un-gram-raat'i-kal,  a. 
Not  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. — 
Ungrammatically,  un-gram-mat'i-kal- 
li,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  grammar. 

Ungrateful,  un-grat'ful,  a.  Not  grateful; 
not  feeling  thankful  or,  showing  gratitude; 
making  ill  returns  for  kindness;  unpleas- 
ing;  unacceptable;  disagreeable;  harsh. — 
Ungratefully,  un-grat'f  ul-li,  adv.  In  an 
ungrateful  manner.  —  Ungratefulness, 
un-grat'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  ungrateful ;  ingratitude.  —  Un- 
gratified,  un-grat'i-fld,  a.  Not  gratified; 
not  satisfied;  not  indulged. 

Ungrounded,  un-groun'ded,  a.  Having 
no  foundation  or  support;  groundless;  base- 
less; unfounded. 

Ungrudging,  un-gruj 'ing,  a.  Not  grudg- 
ing; freely  giving;  liberal;  hearty.  —  Un« 
grudgingly,  un-gruj'ing-li,  adv.  In  an 
ungrudging  manner. 
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1  iigiiidc<l,  un-gfded,  «  BTot  guided,  i"i, 
oroonduofa  I  ulated;  ungoverned. 

I'llgllilioiis,  untcV'wi- niiH.  a.  [L.  umjui 
Iiohuh,  from  wii/utn,  unyuini*.  fat,  from 
ungo,  to  anoint.  UVOTIOV.]  <Jily;  unctu- 
ous; fatty;  greasy. 

I  ngnta,  ung'gwis,  n.  pl.t  I  iiuik'H,  ung'- 
gwez.  fl>.,  nail  or  claw. j  A  nail,  claw,  or 
hoof  of  an  animal.  Bat.  a  claw-like  portion 
of  a  petal. 

Ungnla,  ung'gu-la,  n.  (L.  ungula,  a  hoof, 
dim.  of  unguin,  a  nail  or  claw.  Unoual.] 
A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse;  geom.  a  part  cut  from 
a  cylinder,  cone,  kc,  by  a  plane  passing 
obliquely  through  the  base  and  part  of  the 
curved  surface:  so  named  from  its  shape. — 
I  iiuiilafa,  ung-gu-la'ta,  n.pl.  Thehoofed 
quadrupeds,  a  large  and  important  order 
of  the  mammalia,  including  the  pig,  horse, 
rhinoceros,  &c,  in  one  section;  and  the  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  and  all  other  ruminants  in 
another.  Artiodactyle,  Pekissodao- 
tyle.— Ungulate,  .ing'gu-lat.  n.  A  hoofed 
quadruped;  one  of  the  order  Uugulata  or 
hoofed  animals— a.  Hoof -shaped;  having 
hoofs. — Uuguled,  a.  Her.  an  adjective 
applied  to  the  hoofs  of  animals  to  signify 
that  they  are  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

Unhackneyed,  un-hak'nid,  a.  Not  hack- 
neyed; not  stale,  flat,  or  commonplace  from 
frequent  use  or  repetition. 

Unhallowed,  un-bal'od,  a.  Not  hallowed, 
consecrated,  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes; 
unholy;  profane;  impious. 

Unhampered,  un-ham'perd,  a.  Not  ham- 
pered, hindered,  or  restricted. 

Unhand,  unhand',  v.t.  To  take  the  hand 
or  hands  from;  to  release  from  a  grasp;  to 
let  go. 

Unhandily,  Unhandiness.  Under  Un- 
handy. 

Unhandled,  un-han'dld,  a.  Not  handled; 
not  touched;  not  treated  or  managed. 

Unhandsome,  un-hand'sum,a.  Not  band- 
some;  not  well-formed;  not  beautiful;  not 
generous  or  liberal;  unfair;  mean;  unbecom- 
ing. —  Unhandsomely,  un-hand'sum-U, 
adv.  In  an  unhandsome  manner.  —  Un- 
handsomeness,  un-hand'sum-nes,  n. 

Unhandy,  un-han'di,  a.  Not  handy;  not 
dexterous;  not  skilful  and  ready  in  the  use 
of  the  hands;  not  convenient;  awkward. 
— Unhandily,  un-han'di-li,  adv.  In  an 
unhandy  manner.  —  Unhandiness,  un- 
han'di-nes,  n. 

Unhanged.  Unhung,  un-hangd',  un- 
hung', a.  Not  hung  or  hanged;  not  pun- 
ished by  hanging. 

Unhappy,  un-hap'i,  a.  Not  happy;  not 
cheerful  or  gay;  in  some  degree  miserable 
or  wretched;  marked  by  ill  fortune  or 
mishap;  ill-omened;  evil.  —  Unhappily, 
un-hap'i-li,  adv.  In  an  unhappy  manner; 
unfortunately;  by  ill  fortune;  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it.— Unhapplness,  un-hap'i- 
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nes,  n.    The  state  of  being  unhappy;  mis- 
fortune; ill  luck. 

I  11  harbour  un-htir'ber,  v.t.  Todrivefrom 
harbour  or  shelter;  to  dislodge 
Unharmed,  un-harmd',  a.    Not  harmed 
or  injured. 

I  llliat,  un-hat',  i'.f.  and  i.  To  take  off  the 
hat,  as  in  respect  or  reverence. 
Unhealthy,  un-hel'thi.  a.  Wanting  health; 
not  sound  and  vigorous  of  body;  habitually 
weak  or  indisposed;  wanting  vigour  of 
growth;  unfavourable  to  the  preservation 
of  health  (an  unhealthy  season  or  city); 
adapted  to  generate  disease;  unwholesome; 
insalubrious  (an  unhealthy  climate);  not  in- 
dicating health;  resulting  from  bad  health; 
morbid.  —  Unhealthily,  un-hel'thi-li, 
adv.  In  an  unwholesome  or  unsound  man- 
ner.—llnhealthincss,  un-hel'thi-nes,  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unhealthy. 
Unheard,  un-herd',  a.  Not  beard;  not  per- 
ceived by  the  ear;  not  admitted  to  audience. 
—Unheard-of,  unprecedented;  such  as  was 
never  known  before;  not  known  to  fame; 
not  celebrated. 

Unhedged  un-hejd',  a.  Not  surrounded 
by  a  hedge;  not  shut  in  or  inclosed. 
Unheeded,  un-he'ded,  a.  Not  heeded; 
disregarded;  neglected;  unnoticed.— Un- 
heededly,  un-he'ded-li,  adv.  Without 
being  noticed.— Unheedfnl,  un-hed'ful, 
a.  Not  heedful;  unheeding;  not  cautious; 
inattentive;  careless;  inconsiderate.— Un- 
heedfnlly,  un-hed'ful-li,  adv.  In  an  un- 
heedful  manner.  —  Unheeding,  un-he'- 
ding,  a.  Not  heeding;  careless;  negligent. 
Unhesitating,  un-hez'i-ta-ting,  o.  Not 
hesitating;  not  remaining  in  doubt;  prompt; 
ready.—  Unhesitatingly,  un-hez'i-ta- 
ting-li,  adv.  Without  hesitation. 
Unhinge,  un-hinj',  v.t.  To  take  from  the 
hinges;  to  unsettle;  to  render  unstable  or 
wavering;  to  discompose  or  disorder  (the 
mind,  opinions);  to  put  quite  out  of  sorts; 
to  incapacitate  by  disturbing  the  nerves. 
I'lihil,  un-hit',  a.  Not  hit;  not  receiving 
a  stroke  or  blow. 

Unhitch,  un-hich',  v.t.  To  disengage  from 
a  fastening. 

Unholy,  un-holi,  a.  Not  holy;  not  sacred; 
not  hallowed  or  consecrated;  impious; 
wicked.— Unholily,  un-ho'li-li,  adv.  In 
an  unholy  manner.  —  Unholiness,  un- 
holi-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unholy. 

Unhononred,  un-on'erd,  a.     Not  hon- 
oured; not  regarded  with  veneration;  not 
[  celebrated. 

Unhook,  un-hok',  v.t.    To  loose  from  a 
hook;  to  undo  the  hook  or  hooks  of. 
Unhoped,  un-hopt',  a.  Not  hoped  for;  not 
so  probable  as  to  excite  hope.— Unhoped- 
for, unhoped;  not  hoped  for.— Unhope- 
ful, un-hop'ful,  a.    Not  hopeful;  hopeless. 
Unhorse,  un-hors',  v.t.    To  throw  or  strike 
from  a  horse;  to  cause  to  fall  from  the 
saddle;  to  remove  the  horse  or  horses  from. 
Unhonse,  un-houz',  v.t.     To  drive  from 
the  house  or  habitation;    to  deprive  of 
shelter.— Unhoused,  un-houzd',  p.  and  a. 
Having  no  house  or  home;  deprived  of  a 
house,  home,  roof,  or  shelter. 
1  '11  ho  use  led,  I  Unhonselled.t  un-hou'- 
zeld,  a.    [Housel.]    Not  having  received 
f  the  sacrament.    {Shak.) 
1 'nh  11  rt ,  un-hert',  a.  Not  hurt;  not  harmed; 
free  from  wound  or  injury.— Unhurtful, 
un-hert'ful,  a.    Not  hurtful. 
Unhusk,  ;un-husk',  v.t.     To  deprive  of 
husks. 

Uniat,  tl'ni-at,  n.  One  of  the  Oriental 
Christian  Churches,  which,  while  having 
its  own  religious  forms,  recognizes  unity 
under  Papal  supremacy. 
Uniaxal,  Uniaxial,  u-ni-ak'sal,  u-ni-ak'- 
si-al,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  axis.]  Having 
but  one  axis. 

Unicameral,  u-ni-kam'er-al,  a.   [L.  unus, 

one,  camera,  a  chamber.]    Consisting  of  a 

single  chamber:  said  of  a  legislative  body. 

Unicellular,  u-ni-sel'u-ler,  a.    [L.  unus, 


one,  and  E.  cellular.]  Consisting  of  a  single 
cell;  exhibiting  only  a  single  cell. 
Ulllclty,  u-nis'i-ti,  n.  (L.  unicus,  single, 
from  unus,  one.]  The  state  of  being  unique, 
or  of  forming  one  individual. 
I  iilelinal,  u-ni-kli'nal,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  clino,  to  slope.]  Inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion only;  geol.  applied  to  a  bend  or  incli- 
nation of  a  stratum  either  up  or  down: 
opposed  to  anticlinal  and  synclinal. 
Unicorn,  ii'ni-korn,  n.  [L.  unicornis,  one- 
horned—  unus,  one,  and  cornu,  horn.]  An 
animal  with  one  horn;  a  fabulous  animal 
having  the  bead,  neck,  and  body  of  a  horse, 
the  legs  of  a  deer,  the  tail  of  a  lion,  and  a 
long  horn  growing  out  of  the  forehead. — 
Sea  unicorn,  the  narwal  or  narwhal.  — 
I  ni ro rn oils,  u-ni-kor'nus,  a.  Having 
only  one  horn. 

Unicostatc,  u-ni-kos'tat,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  costa,  a  rib.]  Bot.  having  one  large 
vein  running  down  the  centre,  called  the 
midrib. 

Unifaclal,  u-ni-fa'shi-al,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  fades,  a  face.]  Having  but  one  front 
surface. 

I !  11 1  tic,  u-nif'ik,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  Making  one;  forming  unity.— 
Unification,  u'ni-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  uniting  into  one. 

In  ifi  Iar,  u-ni-fi'ler,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and 
filum,  a  thread.]  Having  only  one  thread: 
applied  to  a  magnetometer  consisting  of  a 
magnetic  bar  suspended  by  a  single  thread. 
I  ni llorons,  u-ni-fl5'rus,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  flos,  floris,  flower.]  Bot.  bearing  one 
flower  only. 

Uniflow-engine,  u'ni-flo,  n.  A  type  of 
steam-engine  in  which  expansion  takes 
place  in  a  single  cylinder,  having  inlet 
ports  at  each  end,  and  the  exhaust  port  in 
the  middle,  thus  minimizing  condensation 
of  the  entering  steam. 

Uniform,  u'ni-form,  a.  [Fr.  uniforme,  L. 
uniformis  —  unus,  one,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  always  the  same  form;  not  chang- 
ing in  shape,  appearance,  character,  &c; 
not  varying  in  degree  or  rate;  equable; 
invariable;  of  the  same  kind  or  matter  ali 
through;  homogeneous;  consistent  at  all 
times;  conforming  to  one  rule  or  mode. 
— n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  fabrics, 
fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  others 
worn  by  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other,  in- 
tended as  a  distinctive  costume.— Unifor- 
mitarian,  u-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-an,  n.  One 
who  upholds  a  system  or  dootrine  of  unifor- 
mity; one  who  maintains  that  all  geologic 
changes  and  phenomena  are  due  to  agencies 
working  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly, 
and  of  the  same  character  as  those  we  still 
see  in  operation,  as  opposed  to  a  catastro- 
phist.—a.  Pertaining  to  uniformity  or  some 
doctrine  of  uniformity.  —  Uniformita- 
rlan  ism.  u-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-an-izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  of  continuity  as  regards  the  action 
of  geological  agents.— Uniformity,  u-ni- 
f  or'mi-ti,  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
uniform;  a  state  of  matters  in  which  same- 
ness is  exhibited;  freedom  from  variation 
or  difference ;  conformity  to  one  type.  — 
Act  of  uniformity,  in  Eng.  hist,  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
(1662)  regulating  the  form  of  worship  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  churches.— Uniform- 
ly, u'ni-form-li,  adv.  In  a  uniform  manner; 
invariably.  —  Uniformness,  u'ni-form- 
nes,  n.  State  of  being  uniform;  uniformity. 
Unify,  u'ui-fi,  v.t.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  form  into  one;  to  reduce  to 
unity;  to  view  as  one.— Unification,  u'ni- 
fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  unifying. 
Unigenlture,  u'-ni-jen'i-tur,  n.  [From  L. 
unigenitus,  only  begotten— unus,  one,  and 
genitus,  pp.  of  gigno,  genitum,  to  beget.] 
The  state  of  being  the  only  begotten.  — 
Unigenitus,  u'ni-gen"i-tus,  n.  The  Papal 
Bull  of  1713  issued  by  Clement  XI  against 
Quesnel's  Nouveau  Testament . . .  avec  des 
Reflexions  Morales,  supposed  to  favour 
Jansenism :  so  styled  from  the  opening 
phrase,  Unigenitus  Filius  Dei,  the  jDnly- 
Begotten  Son  of  God.— Unigenous,  u-nij'- 


e-nus,  o.    [L.  unus,  one,  and  root  gmt,  to 

beget.]    Of  one  kind;  of  the  same  genu!, 
Unilateral,  fl-ni-lat'er-al,  a.  [L.  uniu.one, 

and  latus,  lateris,  side.]    One-sided  . 

taining  to  one  side;  bot.  growing  chielly  to 

one  side. 
Ilnlliteral,  u-ni-lit'er-al,  a.    [L.  unus,  OM, 

and  litera,  a  letter.]     Consisting  of  one 

letter  only. 

Uiillliiminated,  un  il-M'mi-na -ted,  a, 
Not  illuminated ;  not  enlightened ;  dark  ; 
ignorant. 

Unilocular,  Q-ni-lok'Q-ler,  a.    [L.  mmx, 

one,  and  loculus,  cell,  dim.  of  locus,  ajpla 
Havingone  cell  or  chain  her  only,  not  dr. 
into  cells  (a  unilocular  pericarp). 

Unimaginable,  un-im-aj'i-na-bl,  a. 
capable  of  being  imagined,  conceive  1 
thought  of;  inconceivable.     I  iiiiiiauln- 
ahleness,  un-irn-aj'i-na-bl-nes,  n.-  In- 
imaginably,    un-im-aj'i-na-bli,    adv. 
Unlmaglned,  un-im-aj'ind,  a.    Not  m. 
agined,  conceived,  or  formed  in  idea. 

Unimpaired,  un-im-pard',  a.  Not  im- 
paired; not  diminished;  not  enfeebled  by 
time  or  injury. 

Un impassioned,  un-im-pash'ond,  a.  Not 
impassioned;  not  moved  or  actuated  by 
passion;  calm;  tranquil;  not  violent. 

Unimpeachable,  un-im-pech'a-bl,  a.  Not 
impeachable;  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
blameless;  irreproachable. — Un i in  pear  h - 
ableness,  un-im-pech'a-bl-nes,  n.  —  In. 
impeached,  un-im-pecht',  a.  Not  im- 
peached; not  called  in  question. 

Unimportance,  un-im-por'tans,  n.  Want 
of  importance  or  consequence.  —  Unim- 
portant, un-im-por'tant,  a.  Not  impor- 
tant; not  of  great  moment. 

Unimposing,  un-im-po'zing,  a.  Not  im- 
posing; not  commanding  respect  or  awe. 

Unlmpressable,  un-im-pres'i-bl,  a.  Not 
impressible;  not  sensitive;  apathetic. 

Unimproved,  un-im-provd',  a.  Not  made 
better  or  wiser ;  not  used  for  a  valuable 
purpose;  not  tilled;  not  cultivated. 

Unimpugnable,  un-im-pu'na-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  impugned;  unimpeachable. 

Unimuscular,  u-ni-mus'ku-ler,  a.  [L, 
unus,  one,  and  musculus,  a  muscle.]  Having 
one  muscle  only  and  one  muscular  impres 
sion:  said  of  bivalve  molluscs. 

Uninclosed,  un-in-klozd',  a.  Not  inclosed 
not  surrounded  by  a  fence,  wall,  &c. 

Unincorporated,  un-in-kor'po-ra-ted,  a. 
Not  incorporated;  not  mixed  or  united  it 
one  body;  not  associated  or  united  in  one 
body  politic. 

Uninhabitable,  un-in-hab'i-ta-bl,  o.  Not 
inhabitable;  unfit  to  be  the  residence  ol 
men.— Uninhabitableness.un-in-hab 
i-ta-bl-nes,  n—  Uninhabited,  un-in-hab 
i-ted,  a.  Not  inhabited ;  having  no  inhabi 
tants. 

Uninjured,  un-in'jurd,  a.  Not  injured 
not  hurt;  suffering  no  harm. 

Uninspired,  un-in-spird',  a.  Not  bavin* 
received  any  supernatural  instruction  oi 
illumination;  not  produced  under  the  di 
rection  or  influence  of  inspiration, 

Uninstrncted,  un-in-struk'ted,  a.  N01 
instructed  or  taught;  not  educated;  not  fur 
nished  with  instructions. —  Uniiistrue 
tive,  un-in-struk'tiv,  a.  Not  serving  t 
instruct  or  improve  the  mind. 

Unintelligent,  un-in-tel'i-jent,  a.  No* 
having  reason  or  understanding;  notnavini 
the  mental  faculties  acute;  not  showing 
intelligence ;  dull.  -  UnintelligibHity 
un-in-tel'i-ji-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  quality  of  beiw 
not  intelligible.— Unintelligible,  un-in 
tel'i-ji-bl,  a.  Not  intelligible;  not  capable 
of  being  understood;  meaningless.— Unm 
telllgibly,  un-in-tel'i-ji-bli,  adv.  In  a: 
unintelligible  manner. 

Unintentional,  un-in-ten'shon-al,  a  No 
intentional;  done  or  happening  witbou 
design—  Unintentionally,  un-in-ten 
shon-al-li,  adv.   Without  design  or  purpose 

Uninterested,  un-in'ter-es-ted,  a.  No 
interested;  not  personally  concerned;  no 
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hiring  the  mind  or  feelings  engaged 

I  nlllterestlnp,  un  in'ter  ea  ting,  a 
capable  of  exciting  an  interest,  or  of  en 
gaging  the  iniucl  or  passions. 

ntlltcrilllftcd,  un  in'ter  mit"ed,  n  Not 
intermitted;  not  suspended  for  :i  time; 
oontinuous  Uiilntcriiilftrdly,  un  in  ' 
in  mil  ed-li,  rtrfe.  Uninterruptedly  I'll- 
Intermitting  un  in  tcr  mil  ''ing,  a.  Not 
intermitting;  not  ceasing  for  a  time, 
sant. 

nlnterruptcd,  un-in'ter  rnp"ted,tt.  Not 
interrupted;  unintermitted;  incessant.— 
Uninterruptedly,  un  in'ter-rup"ted-li, 
,uit\    Without  interruption. 

nllivlfed,  un-in-vT'ted,  a.  Not  having 
received  an  invitation;  unbidden. 

II  ion.  iiu'yon,  n.  |  Fr.  u.iion,  from  L.  unto, 
union  is,  oneness,  unity,  later  a  union,  from 
hum*,  one  (seen  also  in  unit,  unity,  unique, 

<ni,  iffcc  I;  allied  to  E.  one.  ()\  1  | 
The  act  of  joining  two  or  more  things  into 
one,  and  thus  forming  a  compound  body; 
the  state  of  being  united;  junction;  coali- 
tion; concord;  agreement  and  conjunction 
of  mind,  will,  affections,  or  interest;  that 
which  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  indi- 
vidual things  or  persons;  a  combination; 
I  eoufederation ;  a  confederacy;  two  or 
more  parishes  united  into  one  whole  for 
bettor  administration  of  the  poor-laws^  a 
permanent  combination  among  workmen 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  trade; 
■  trades-union;  a  joint,  screw,  &c,  uniting 
parte  of  machinery,  or  the  like;  a  kind  of 
coupling;  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton,  flax, 
jute,  silk,  wool,  kc.—The  union  or  union 
Hag  of  Britain,  the  national  banner  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  diagonal  cross 
or  saltire  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  saltire  of 
I'atrick:  used  alone,  or  in  the  upper 
inner  corner  of  another  flag.— Unionism, 
Qn'yon-izm,  n.  Trades-unionism.— Union- 
ist, un'yon-ist,  n.  One  who  promotes  or 
advocates  union;  a  trades-unionist:  of  the 
poli  t  ical  party  opposed  to  Horn  e  Rule  for  Ire- 
land; of  the  Conservative  Party.— Union- 
jack,  n.  A  name  often  given  without  strict 
correctness  to  the  union  flag.    Jack. 

ni parous,  u-nip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  unus,  one. 
Pcj no,  to  bear.]  Producing  one  at  a  birth; 
hot.  having  but  one  peduncle. 

niped,  u'ni-ped,  n.  [L.  unus,  one,  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  An  animal  having  only  one 
foot. 

'nipersonal,  u-ni-per'son-al,  a.  [L.  unus, 
me,  persona,  a  person.]  Having  but  one 
person;  existing  in  one  person,  as  the  Deity; 
jrram.  used  only  in  one  person:  said  chiefly 
j>f  impersonal  verbs—  Unipersonalist, 
l-in-per'son-al-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  there 
s  but  a  single  person  in  the  Deity. 
nlpelalous,  Q-ni-pet'a-lus,  a.  [L.  unus, 
>ne,  and  E.  petal]  Having  the  corolla 
Bxhibiting  one  petal  only. 
nipolar,  u-ni-po'ler,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
oolus,  a  pole.]  Having  but  one  pole;  ca- 
pable of  receiving  only  one  kind  of  elec- 
tricity. 

nlqne,  u-nek',  a.  [Fr.  unique,  from  L. 
■miens,  from  unus,  one.  Union.]  Without 
1  like  or  equal;  unmatched;  unequalled; 
single  in  its  kind  of  excellence.— 1 11  nine- 
ty, u-nekli,  adv.  So  as  to  be  unique.— 
I  Uiqneness,  u-nek'nes,  n. 
niseptate,  u-ni-sep'tat,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
upturn,  a  partition.]  Bot.  having  but  one 
septum  or  partition. 

nlserial,  u-ni-se'ri-al,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
Vries,  a  row.]  Having  only  one  row  or 
series. 

nisexual,  u-ni-sek'sii-al,  a.  [L.  unus, 
me,  sexus,  a  sex.]  Having  one  sex  only; 
»o(.  applied  to  plants  having  separate  male 
md  female  flowers. 

nison,  Q'ni-son,  n.  [L.  unus,  one,  and 
■onus,  sound.  Union,  Sound.]  Mus.  the 
it ate  of  sounding  at  the  same  pitch;  the 
•ombination  of  two  or  more  sounds  equal 
n  pitch,  or  at  one  or  more  octaves  apart; 
lence,  accordance  ;  harmony.  —  Uuiso- 
lance,  u-nis'6-nans,  n.  Accordance  of 
ounds;  unison.  —  Unisonant,  Uniso- 


nous. 0  mi ..nant,  fl-nisVi  QUI,  *  Being 
in  nnlKoii,  eoneordanl 

I  Bit,  n  int.  >i  [B  unitn.t,  unity,  fi..m 
">ni.v,    on«       I    mom   I     A     (tingle     thing     (,i 

i"  1  ""1  1.  a  undi  d  m  oaring  oneneai  foi  the 
main  attribute;  ■  tingle  one  of  ;i  numbei  . 
an  individual ;  aritk  one,  the  leeel  whole 
number;  matk  and  phytic*,  any  known 
determinate  quantity  by  tim  oonstanl   re 

petition  Of  Whioh  liny  other  c|iianlity  <.t 
tlie  Mime  kind  is  measured  (as  a  foot- 
pound, a  gramme,  a  dyne);  tear,  any  Bolf- 
OOnteined  portion  of  a  military  fun  e,  com- 
puting men,   horse,   vehieleH,   \e  ,    r.;i.|y   BO 

act  or  bo  be  employed  together,  There 
may  t>e  fighting,  medical,  transport,  &c, 

units. 

Unitarian,    iTni-tft'ri-an,    n.      [From    L. 

miitas,  unity,  from  111111.1,  one  t  Mos  | 
<»ne  who  ascribes  divinity  to  Cod  the 
Father  only;  one  of  a  religious  sect  di» 
tinguished  by  the  denial  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  also,  a  monotheist. 
-a.  Pertaining  to  Unitarians  or  their 
doctrines.— Unitarian  lam,  u-ni-tft'ri-an- 
izm,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Unitarians. 
Unite,  li-nTt',  v.t.  —  united,  uniting.  [L. 
unio,  inn'tiiiii,  from  unus,  one.  Union.] 
To  combine  or  conjoin,  so  as  to  form  one; 
to  incorporate  in  one;  to  associate  by  some' 
bond,  legal  or  other;  to  join  in  interest; 
affection,  or  the  like ;  to  ally ;  to  couple ; 
to  cause  to  adhere;  to  attach,  —  v.i.  To 
become  one;  to  become  incorporated;  to 
coalesce;  to  commingle;  to  join  in  an  act; 
to  concur.— Unliable,  u-ni'ta-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  beiug  united.— United,  ii-nl'ted, 
p.  and  a.  Joined  or  combined;  made  one. 
—United  Brethren,  a  religious  community 
commonly  called  Moravians.  Moravian. 
—  United  Presbyterians,  the  Presbyterian 
church  formed  in  Scotland  by  the  union 
in  1847  of  certain  bodies  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church.— Unitedly, 
u-m'ted-li,  adv.  In  a  united  manner; 
jointly ;  amicably.  —  Uniter,  u-nl'ter,  n. 
The  person  or  thing  that  unites.  —Unltlve, 
u-ni-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power  of  uniting. 

Unity,  u'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  unitas,  from  unus, 
one.  Union.]  The  property  of  being  oue; 
oneness;  concord;  agreement;  oneness  of 
sentiment,  affection,  and  the  like;  the 
principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor  of 
story  and  propriety  of  representation  are 
preserved  in  literary  compositions;  math. 
any  definite  quantity  taken  as  one,  or  for 
which  1  is  made  to  stand  in  calculation. 
— The  unities  (of  time,  place,  and  action), 
formerly  deemed  essential  to  a  classical 
drama,  demanded  that  there  should  be  no 
shifting  of  the  scene  from  place  to  place, 
that  the  whole  series  of  events  should  be 
such  as  might  occur  within  the  space  of  a 
single  day,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
admitted  irrelevant  to  the  development  of 
the  single  plot. 

Univalent,  u-ni-val'ent,  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
valere,  to  be  strong.]  Having  a  valency  of 
one,  like  a  hydrogen  atom. 

Univalve,  ii'ni-valv,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and 
E.  valve.]  Having  one  valve  only,  as  a  shell 
or  pericarp.—  n.  A  shell  having  one  valve 
only;  a  mollusc  with  a  shell  composed  of 
a  single  piece,  usually  of  a  conical  and 
spiral  form.  —  Univalved,  Univalvu- 
lar,  u'ni-valvd,  u-ni-val'vu-ler,  a.  Having 
one  valve  only;  univalve. 

Universal,  u-ni-ver'sal,  a.  [L.  universalis, 
from  universus,  universal,  lit.  turned  into 
one — unus,  one,  and  versus,  turned.  Union, 
Verse.]  Extending  to  or  comprehending 
the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space; 
pervading  all  or  the  whole;  all-embracing; 
all-reaching;  total;  whole;  comprising  all 
the  particulars.  —  Universal  church,  the 
church  of  God  throughout  the  universe.— 
Universal  joint,  a  form  of  joint  or  coupling 
allowing  free  swivelling  in  any  direction. — 
Universal  proposition,  logic,  one  in  which 
the  subject  is  taken  in  its  widest  extent 
and  the  predicate  applies  to  everything 
which  the  subject  can  denote. — n.  A  general 
notion  or  idea;  a  predicable;  a  universal 
proposition.  —  Universalism,  Q-ni-ver'- 
sal-izm,  n.  Theol.  the  doctrine  of  the 
Universalists.  —  Universalis!,  u-ni-ver'- 
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1  lllV<rsoloc.y,  u'niv(:rsol"o  ji,  „.  U, 
univertum,  the  universe;  and  (Jr.  logo$,  dis- 
course.) The  science  of  the  univei 
science  covering  the  whole  ground  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  in  their  genera] 
aspects—  Universoloulral,  Q-nl  n 
loj"i-kal,  a.    Pertaining  to  universology. 

1'  II I  vocal,  u-niv'6-kal,  o.    [L.  unus,  one, 
and  vox,  vocis,  a  voice,  a  word.  J    1 1 
one  meaning  only;  not  equivocal;  1 
unison  of  sounds.— n.  A  word  having  only 
one  meaning.— Unlvorall.v    Q  nil  5  Ul  li, 
adv.    In  one  sense;  not  equivocally. 

Ulljolllled,  un-join'ted,  p.  and  a.  Having 
no  joints;  disconnected;  incoherent. 

Unjust,  un-just',  a.  Not  just;  not  acting 
according  to  law  and  justice;  contrary  to 
justice  and  right.— Unjustly,  un  just'li, 
adv.    In  an  unjust  manner;  wrongfully. 

Unjustifiable,  un-jus'ti-fT'a-bl,  a.    Not 

justifiable;  not  to  be  vindicated  ordefended. 

—  Unjustifiably,  un-jus'ti-fl"a-bli,  adv. 

In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  justified. 
Unkempt,    un-kemt',    a.      Uncombed; 

hence,    rough;    unpolished.      (Obsolete   or 

poetical.) 

Unkennel,  un-ken'el,  v.t.  To  drive  or 
force  from  a  kennel;  to  rouse  from  secrecy 
or  a  close  retreat. 

Unkind,  un-kind',  a.  Wanting  in  kind- 
ness, affection,  or  the  like;  harsh;  cruel. — 
Unkindliness,  un-klnd'li-nes,  n.  Un- 
kindly conduct.— Unkindly,  un  kind'li, 
a.  Unkind;  ungracious.—  adv.  In  an  unkind 
manner;  without  kindness  or  affection; 
harshly.  —  In  kindness,  un-kind'nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unkind;  want  of  kind- 
ness or  affection ;  unkind  conduct ;  an  un- 
kind act. 

Ink  nit,  un-nit',  v.t.  To  separate  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  knit;  to  smooth  out  (the  brow). 

Unknowable,  un-no'a-bl.  a.  Incapable 
of  being  known  or  discovered.— Un  know- 
ins,  un-no'ing,  a.  Not  knowing;  ignorant. 
—  Unknowingly,  un-no'ing-li,  adv. 
Without  knowledge  or  design.  —  In. 
known,  un-non',  a.  Not  known ;  not 
discovered  or  found  out;  not  ascertained: 
often  used  adverbially  in  the  phrase  un- 
known to  —  without  the  knowledge  of  (he 
did  it  unknown  to  me). 

Unlace,  un-las',  v.t.  To  loose  the  lacing 
or  fastening  of;  to  unfasten  by  untying 
the  lace  of. 

Unlade,  un-lad',  v.t.  To  take  out  the 
cargo  of;  to  remove,  as  a  load;  to  discharge. 

Unlamented,  un-la-men'ted,  a.  Not 
lamented;  whose  loss  is  not  deplored. 

Unlatch,  un-lach',  v.i.  To  open  by  lifting 
the  latch. 

Unlawful,  un-la/ful,  a.  Contrary  to  law; 
illegal;  begotten  out  of  wedlock;  illegiti- 
mate. —  Unlawfully,  un-la/ful-li,  adv. 
In  an  unlawful  manner ;  illegally ;  illegiti- 
mately. —  Unlawfulness,  un-la/ful-nes, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  unlawful;  illegality. 

Unlearn,  un-lem',  v.t.  To  divest  one's 
self  of  the  acquired  knowledge  of;  to  forget 
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the  knowledge  of  I  iilcnriicd,  un-ler'- 
ned,  a.  Not  learned  or  erudite;  ignorant; 
illiterate;  inexperienced.  —  a.  (un  lennt  ) 
Not  made  known  by  study;  not  known. 
Unleash,  un-lcsh',  v.t.  To  free  from  a 
leash;  to  let  go. 

Unleavened,  un-lev'nd,  a.  Not  leavened; 
not  raised  by  leavon  or  yeast. 
Unless,  un-les',  conj.  [For  on  less  (than), 
the  older  forms  being  onles,  onlesse  —  on 
lower  terms,  on  any  lower  condition.)  If 
it  be  not  that;  if .  .  .  not;  supposing  that 
. .  .  not ;  except ;  excepting.  By  omission 
of  a  verb  unless  may  have  the  force  of  a 
preposition  =  except,  but  for. 
Unlettered,  un-let'erd,  a.  Unlearned; 
untaught;  ignorant. 

Unlicensed,  un-lT'senst,  a.  Not  having  a 
license  or  legal  permission;  done  or  under- 
taken without  due  license. 

Unlike,  un-llk',  a.  Not  like;  having  no 
resemblance.  —  Unlike  quantities,  math. 
quantities  expressed  by  different  letters  or 
by  the  same  letters  with  different  powers. 
—  Unlike  signs,  the  signs  plus  (+)  and 
minus  (-).— Unlikelihood,  Unlikeli- 
ness, un-lik'li-hud,  un-hk'li-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  unlikely;  improbability. — 
Unlikely,  un-hk'li,  a.  Such  as  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected;  improbable;  not 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  success;  likely  to 
fail;  unpromising.— Unllkeness,  un-Hk'- 
nes,  n.   Want  of  resemblance;  dissimilarity. 

U 11  llin her,  un-lim'ber,  v.t.  To  take  off 
the  limbers  (to  unlimber  the  guns). 

Unlimited,  un-lira'i-ted,  a.  Not  limited; 
boundless;  indefinite;  unconfined;  not  re- 
strained. 

Unlink,  un-lingk',  v.t.  To  separate  the 
liuks  of;  to  loose,  as  something  fastened  by 
a  link. 

Unload,  un-lod',  v.t.  To  take  the  load 
from;  to  discharge  or  disburden;  to  remove 
from  a  vessel  or  vehicle;  fig.  to  relieve  from 
anything  onerous  or  troublesome ;  to  with- 
draw the  charge  from  (to  unload  a  gun). 

Unlock,  un-lok',  v.t.  To  unfasten  some- 
thing which  has  been  locked;  to  open,  in 
general;  to  lay  open. 

Unlooked-for,  un-lokt'f  or,  a.  Not  looked 

for;  not  expected;  not  foresees. 
Unloose,  un-16s',  v.t.    To  loose;  to  untie; 

to  undo;  to  set  free  from  hold  or  fastening; 

to  set  at  liberty. 

Unlovely,  un-luv'li,  a.  Not  lovely;  tending 
rather  to  repel;  not  beautiful  or  attractive. 

Unlucky,  un-luk'i,  a.  Not  lucky  or  fortu- 
nate ;  not  successful  in  one's  undertakings ; 
resulting  in  failure,  disaster,  or  misfortune; 
ill-omened;  inauspicious.  —  Unluckily, 
un-luk'i-li,  adv.  In  an  unlucky  manner; 
unfortunately ;  by  ill  luck.  —  I;  nl  nek  i- 
ness,  un-luk'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unlucky;  ill  fortune. 

Unmaidenly,  un-ma'dn-li,  a.  Not  be- 
coming a  maiden ;  wanting  maidenly  mod- 
esty. 

Unmake,  un-mak',  v.t.  To  destroy  the 
essential  form  and  qualities  of;  to  cause  to 
cease  to  exist.— Unmade,  un-mad'.p.  and 
a. 

Unman,  un-man',  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  man ;  to  deprive 
of  manly  courage  and  fortitude;  to  dis- 
hearten; to  overpower  with  womanish 
weakness ;  to  quite  unnerve.— Unmanly, 
un-manli,  a.  Not  manly,  or  the  reverse 
of  manly;  effeminate;  womanish;  childish; 
unbecoming  in  a  man  ;  cowardly.  —  Un« 
manliness,  un-man'li-nes,  n.  Stateof  be- 
ing unmanly;  effeminacy.— Unmanned, 
un-mand',  p.  and  a.  Deprived  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man;  rendered  effeminate  or  weak. 

Unmanageable,  un-man'aj-a-bl,  a.  Not 
manageable;  not  easily  restrained  or  direc- 
ted; not  controllable;  beyond  control. 

Unmannerly,  un-man'er-li,  a.  Not  man- 
nerly; not  having  good  manners;  rude;  ill- 
bred—  Unmannerliness,  un-man'er-li- 
nes,  w.  Want  of  good  manners;  rudeness  of 
behaviour. 

Unmanufactured,  un-man'u-fak"ttlrd, 


o.  Not  manufactured;  not  wrought  into 
the  proper  form  for  uBe. 

Unmarketable,  un-mar'ket-a-bl,  a.  Not 
fit  for  the  market;  not  saleable. 

I  11  mask,  un-mask',  v.t.  To  strip  of  a 
mask  or  of  any  disguise;  to  lay  open  to  view. 
— v.i.  To  put  off  a  mask. 

I  In  matched,  un-macht',  a.  Matchloss; 
having  no  equal. 

Unmeaning,  un-men'ing,  a.  Having  no 
meaning  or  signification;  mindless;  sense- 
less. 

I  11  measured,  un-mezh'urd,  a.  Not  mea- 
sured ;  plentiful ;  beyond  measure ;  im- 
mense; infinite;  excessive;  immoderate. 
Unmeet,  un-met',  a.  Not  meet  or  fit;  not 
worthy  or  suitable.— Unmectly,  un-met'- 
li,  adv.  Not  fitly;  not  suitably.— I  11  meet  - 
ness,  un-met'nes,  ft. 

Unmelodlous,  un-me-16'di-us,  a.  Not 
melodious,  wanting  melody;  harsh. 

Ilnmentionahle,  un-men'shon-a-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  being  mentioned';  unfit  for 
being  mentioned  or  noticed.— n.pl.  Trousers, 
as  a  piece  of  dress  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
polite  circles.    (Colloq.  and  humorous.) 

Unmerciful,  un-mer'si-ful,  a.  Not  mer- 
ciful;  cruel;  inhuman;  merciless;  uncon- 
scionable. —  Unmercifully,  un-mer'si- 
ful-li,  adv.  In  an  unmerciful  manner; 
cruelly.  —  I  nmerei t cil ness,  un-mer'si- 
ful-nes,  ft. 

Unmerited,  un-mer'i-ted,  a.  Not  merited 
or  deserved;  obtained  without  service  or 
equivalent;  not  deserved  through  wrong- 
doing. 

Unmindful,  un-mTnd'ful,  a.  Not  mindful; 
not  heedful;  regardless.— Unmindfully, 

un-mind'ful-li,  adv.  Carelessly;  heedless- 
ly.— Ilnmiudfulness,  un-mlnd'ful-nes, 
n.      Heedlessness;  inattention. 

Unmistakable,  Unmistakeable,  un- 

mis-tak'a-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  mis- 
taken or  misunderstood;  clear;  evident. 

Unmitigahle,  un-mit'i-ga-bl,  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  les- 
sened.—Unmitigated,  un-mit'i-ga-ted,  a. 
Not  mitigated;  not  softened  or  toned 
down;  perfect  in  badness;  having  no  re- 
deeming feature  (an  unmitigated  scoundrel). 

Unmixed,  Unmixt,  un-mikst',  a.  Not 
mixed;  pure;  unadulterated;  unalloyed. 

Unmolested,  un-mo-les'ted,  a.  Not  mo- 
lested or  disturbed;  free  from  disturbance. 

Unmoor,  un-moV,  v.t.  Naut.  to  loose 
from  anchorage  or  moorings. 

8 'n motherly,  un-muTH'er-li,  a.  Not  re- 
sembling or  not  becoming  a  mother. 

Unmoved,  un-movd',  a.  Not  moved;  not 
changed  in  place;  not  changed  in  purpose 
or  resolution:  unshaken;  firm;  not  touched 
by  passion  or  emotion;  calm;  cool. 

Unmnffle,  un-mufl,  v.t.  To  uncover  by 
removing  what  muffles  or  conceals. 

Unmurmuring,  un-mer'mer-ing,  a.  Not 
murmuring  or  given  to  murmur;  uncom- 
plaining. 

Unmusical,  un-mu'zi-kal,  a.  Not  musical; 
not  melodious. 

Unmutilated,  un-mu'ti-la-ted,  a.  Not 
mutilated;  not  deprived  of  a  member  or 
part;  entire. 

Unmuzzle,  un-muz'l,  v.t.  To  remove  a 
muzzle  from;  to  free  from  restraint. 

Unnameahle,  un-nam'a-bl,  a.— Incapable 
of  being  named ;  indescribable.  —  Un- 
named, un-namd',  a.  Not  having  received 
a  name;  not  mentioned. 

Unnatural,  un-nat'u-ral,  a.  Not  natural; 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary 
to  the  natural  feelings;  acting  without 
the  affections  of  our  common  nature;  not 
representing  nature;  forced;  affected;  ar- 
tificial. —  Unnaturally,  un-nat'Q-ral-li, 
adv.  In  an  unnatural  manner;  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  feelings  and  sentiments. — 
Unnaturalness,  un-nat'u-ral-nes,  11. 

Unnavlgable,  un-nav'i-ga-bl,  a.  Inca- 
pable of  being  navigated. 

Unnecessary,    un-nes'es-sa-ri,    a.      Not 


necessary;  needless;  not  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  —  liiuieces* 
sarlly,  un-neB'es-sa-ri-li,  adv.  In  an  un- 
iHiccssary  manner;  needlessly.-  I  im, 
sari  11  ess,  un-nes'es-Ba-ri-neB,  n.  Need- 
lessnesa. 

I  II neighbourly,  un-naTier-li,  a.  Not 
neighbourly;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour;  not  kind  and  friendly. 

Unnerve,  un-nerv',  v.t.  To  deprive  of  nerve 
force,  or  strength;  to  enfeeble;  to  deprive 
of  coolness  or  composure  of  mind. 

Unnoted,  un-n5'ted,  a.  Not  noted-  not 
observed;  not  heeded  or  regarded. 

Unnoticed,  un-no'tist,  a.  Not  observed' 
not  regarded;  not  treated  with  the  usnaf 
marks  of  respect. 

Unnumbered, un-num'berd, a.  Not  num 
bered;  innumerable;  indefinitely  numerous 

Unobjectionable,  un-ob-jek'shon-abl,  a 
Not  liable  to  objection;  incapable  of  being 
condemned  as  faulty,  false,  or  improper 
unexceptionable. 

Unobscurcd,  un-ob-skurd',  a.  Not  ob- 
scured; not  darkened  or  overcast. 

Unobservable,un-ob-zer'va-bl,a.  Not  ob- 
servable; not  discoverable.  —  Unobser- 
vant, I Inobservlng,  un-ob-zer'vant,  un- 
ob-zer'ving,  a.  Not  observant;  not  atten- 
tive; heedless.  —  Unobserved,  un-ob- 
zervd',  a.  Not  observed,  noticed,  or  re- 
garded; not  heeded.  —  Unobservedly, 
un-ob-zer'ved-li,  adv.  Without  being  ob- 
served. 

Unobstructed,  un-ob-stmk'ted,  a.  Not 
obstructed;  not  filled  with  impediments; 
not  hindered. 

Unobtrusive,  un-ob-tro'siv,  a.  Not  ob- 
trusive; not  forward;  modest.— Unobtru- 
sively, un-ob-tro'siv-li,  adv.  Not  for- 
wardly. 

Unoccupied,  un-ok'ku-pid,  a.  Not  occu- 
pied; not  possessed;  not  employed  or  taken 
up  in  business  or  otherwise. 

Unoffending,   un-of-fen'ding,   a.     Not 
giving  offence;  harmless;  innocent;  inof- ' 
fensive. 

I  Inofficial,  un-of-fish'al,  a.  Not  official; 
inofficial. 

Unopposed,  un-op-pozd',  a.  Not  opposed; 
not  resisted ;  not  meeting  with  any  ob- 
struction or  opposition. 

Unorganized,  un-or'gan-Izd,  a.  Not  or- 
ganized; inorganic. 

Unorthodox,  un-or'tho-doks,  a.  Hetero- 
dox; heretical. 

Unostentatious,  un-os'ten-ta"shus,  a. 
Not  ostentatious;  not  making  show  and 
parade;  modest;  not  glaring  or  showy.— 
Unostentatiously,  un-os'ten-ta"shus-li, 
adv.    Without  show  or  ostentation. 

Unowned,  un-ond',  a.  Having  no  known 
owner;  not  acknowledged  as  one's  own. 

Unpack,  un-pak',  v.t.  To  take  from  a  pack- 
age; to  remove  a  wrapper  from;  to  unload. 

Unpaid,  un-pad',  a,  Not  paid;  not  dis- 
charged, as  a  debt;  not  having  received 
what  is  due;  not  receiving  a  salary  or 
wages.  —  Unpaid  for,  not  paid  for;  taken  on 
credit. 

Unpalatable,  un-pal'a-ta-bl,  a.  Not  pala- 
table; disgusting  to  the  taste;  not  such  a? 
,  to  be  relished;  disagreeable  to  the  feelings 

Unparagoned,  un-par'a-gond,  a.  Un- 
equalled; matchless. 

Unparalleled,  un-par'a-leld,  a.  Having 
no  parallel  or  equal;  unequalled;  match- 
less; such  that  nothing  similar  was  ever 
seen. 

Unpardonable,  un-par'dn-a-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  forgiven;  incapable  of  being  pardoned. 

Unparliamentary,  un-par/li-men"ta-n 
a.  Contrary  to  the  usages  or  rules  of  pro 
ceeding  in  parliament;  not  such  as  can  be 
used  or  uttered  in  parliament;  unseemly 
as  language. 

Unpathed,  un-pathd',  o.  Not  trodden 
trackless. 

Unpatriotic,  un-pa'tri-ofik,  a.  Nol 
patriotic. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 
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iipnf  ronl/ed,   un-pat'rou-Tsd,   a       Not 

ig  a  patron;  not supported  by  friends. 

■paved,  un-pavd',  a.  Nol  pavod;  having 
no  pavement. 

■pensioned,  un  pen'shond,  a.  Not  pen 
stoned;  not  having  a  pension. 

■people,  un -po'pl.  •'•••  To  deprive  of  in- 
habitants; to  depopulate;  to  dispeople 

■perceivable,  un  per  so  va  W,  a.    tnca 
pablo  ol  being  perceived;  nol  perceptible. 
n  performed,    un-per-formd',    a.     Not 

irined;  not  done;  not  fulfilled. 

■perturbed,  un-per-terbd',  a.   Not  pi  r 

turned;  not  disturbed. 
I  nperverled.  un-per-ver'ted,  o.  Not  per- 
I;  not   wrested  or  turned  to  u  wrong 
e  or  use. 
I  n philosophic,     I  nphllosophical 

until  o  sof'ik,    un-fil'i  <i.      Not 

philosophic;    the  reverse    of    philosophic; 

not    according   to   the  principles  of  sound 

philosophy. 

I  ii pin.  un-pin',  v.t.   To  loose  from  pins;  to 

unfasten  or  undo  what  is  held  together  by 

I  pin  or  pins. 

I  npitlcd,   un-pit'id,   a.    Not  pitied;  not 
rded   with   sympathetic  sorrow. — Un- 

pilv  ing,  uu-pit'i-ing,  a.    Having  no  pity; 

showing  no  compassion. 

In  plagued,  un-plagd',  a.    Not  plagued, 

harassed,  or  tormented. 

I  iiplaiitcd,  un-plan'ted,  a.    Not  planted; 

of  spontaneous  growth. 

Inpleasant,  un-plez'ant,  a.  Not  pleasant; 

not  affording  pleasure;  disagreeable.— Un- 

pleasantly,    un-plez'ant-li,   adv.      In   a 

manner  not  pleasing.— Unpleasantness, 

un  plez'ant-nes,  n.      Disagreeableuess. — 

I'lipleasilig.  un-ple'zing,  a.  Unpleasant; 
,  offensive  ;    disagreable.— Uupleaslngly, 

un-ple'ziug-li,  adv. 

I  npliahle,    ITnpllant,  un-pll'a-bl,  un- 

pll'ant,  a.    Not  pliable ;  not  easily  bent; 
•  not  readily  yielding  the  will. 
1  nplumbed,  un-plumd',  a.  Not  plumbed 

or  measured  by  a  plumb-line;  unfathomed. 

I  upoetlc,  Unpoetical,  un-po  et'ik,  un- 
po-et'i-kal,  a.  Not  poetical ;  not  having 
poetical  qualities;  not  proper  to  or  becom- 
ing a  poet.  —  Unpoctically,  un-po-et'i- 
kal-li,  adv.    In  an  unpoetic  manner. 

I'n polished,  un-pol'isht,  a.  Not  polished; 
not  made  smooth  or  bright  by  rubbing; 
not  refined  in  manners:  rude;  plain. 

Unpolite.  un-po-l!t'.  a.  Not  polite;  uncivil: 

1  rude.— I  npolitely,  un-po-lltli,  adv.  In 
an  uncivil  manner. 

Fnpollnted,  un-pol-lQ'ted,  a.    Not  pol- 

,  luted  or  defiled;  pure. 

Unpopular,  un-pop'u-ler,  a.  Not  popular; 
not  having  the  public  favour.— Unpopu- 
larity, un-pop'ii-lar"i-ti,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unpopular.  —  Unpopularly,  un- 
pop'u-ler-li,  adv.    Not  popularly. 

Unpractical,  un-prak'ti-kal,  a.  Notprac- 

1  tical;  impractical. 

Unpractised,  un-prak'tist,  a.  Not  having 
been  taught  by  practice;  raw:  unskilful. 

Unprecedented,  un-pres'e-den-ted,  a. 
Having  no  precedent:  not  matched  by  any 
other  instance;  unexampled.— Unprece- 
dentedly,  un-pres'e-den-ted-li,  adv. 
Without  precedent;  exceptionally. 

Unprejudiced,  un-prej'Q-dist,  a.  Not 
prejudiced;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepos- 
session; unbiassed;  impartial. 

Unpremeditated,  un-pre-med'i-ta-ted,  a. 

'Not  previously  meditated  or  prepared  in 
the  mind;  not  previously  purposed  or  in- 
tended; not  done  by  design. 

Unprepared,  un-pre-pard',  a.  Not  pre- 
pared; not  fitted  or  made  suitable  or  ready; 
not  brought  into  aright  or  suitable  condition 
in  view  of  a  future  event,  contingency, 
danger,  or  the  like.— Unpreparedly,  un- 
pre-pa'red-li,  a.  Without  due  preparation. 
— Unpreparedness,  un-pre-pa'red- 
nes,  n. 

Unprepossessed,  un-pre'poz-zest",  a. 
Not  biassed  by  previous  opinions;  not  pre- 


judiced    i  nnrepoMeaslng.un  pri 

a       NOl    having  ;i  piep<  »m  ik.iiii;  oi 
Winning  Appearand  .  nol  uttrui 
gOging. 

liiprrs<'iilal>lc.u>  .  M.  <t.  Not 

tu    fot  i>i  i i ik  pttMBstd   to  oompaaf  or 

society. 

I  iiiirrsmiiiiiK,  un  prl  Bfl'mtng,  " 

imlng;    modest;    humble       I  npre- 
siniiptiioiiM,    un  me  /inn  tn  us.    «       Not 

I  npreleiidlliu.  un  i>r.  ten'ding,  "  Not 
L'ii  !<  ii.Iii.k    to   any   disUnOtloD;   making  no 

pretensions  to  superiority;  unassuming. 

I  liprllirlpled,    un prin'si-pld,    a.       Not 

having  tattled  principles;  destituteof  TJrtnc; 

profligate;  immoral;  iniquitous;  wick 
1  iiprlvilcued,  un-priv'i  U rid,*  Not  enjoy- 
ing a  particular  pi  iTUegS  or  immunity. 
Unproductive,    un-pro-duk'tiv,    a.     Not 
productive;  Dot  producing  large  crops;  not 
making  profitable  returns  (ox  labour;  not 

producing  profit  or  interest;  not  producing 
articles  for  consumption  or  distribution; 
not  producing  any  effect.  —  Un  produc- 
tiveness, un-pro-duk'tiv-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  unproductive. 

Unprofessional,  un-pro-fesh'on-al,  a.  Not 
pertaining  to  one's  profession;  contrary  to 
the  rules  or  usages  of  a  profession;  not 
belonging  to  a  profession. 

I  nproti  table,  un-prof'i-ta-bl,  a.  Not  pro- 
fitable; bringing  no  profit;  serving  no  useful 
end;  useless;  profitless.— Unprofitable- 
ness, un-prof'i-ta-bl-nes,  n.  Uselessness. 
—  I  uprofltably,  un-profi-ta-bli,  adv. 
Without  profit,  advantage,  or  use;  to  no 
good  purpose. 

I  n prohibited,  un-pro-hib'i-ted,  [a.  Not 
forbidden:  lawful. 

I  nprolific,  un-pro-lif'ik,  a.  Barren;  not 
producing  young  or  fruit. 

Unpromising,  un-prom'is-ing,  a.  Not 
affording  a  favourable  prospect  of  success, 
of  excellence,  of  profit,  &c.—  Unpromis- 
ingly,  un-prom'is-ing-li,  adv. 

I  n  pronou  uceabl  e,  un-prd-noun  'sa-bl, 
a.  Incapable  of  being  pronounced;  unfit 
for  being  named;  unmentionable. 

Unpropltious,  un-pro-pish'us ,  a.  Not 
propitious  or  favourable;  inauspicious. 

Unprosperous,  un-pros'per-us,  a.  Not 
attended  with  success:  unfortunate. — l'n> 
prosperously,  un-pros'per-us-li,  adv. 
Unsuccessfully;  unfortunately. 

Unprotected,  un-pro-tek'ted,  a.  Not  pro- 
tected or  defended;  without  protector  or 
guardian. 

Unproved,  un-provd',  a.  Not  tested  or 
known  by  trial;  not  established  as  true  by 
proof. 

Unprovided,  un-pro-vl'ded,  a.  Not  pro- 
vided; not  supplied. 

Unprovoked,  un-pro-v5kt',  a.  Not  pro- 
voked; not  proceeding  from  provocation  or 
just  cause. 

Unpublished,  un-publisht,  a.  Not  made 
public;  not  published  or  issued  from  the 
press  to  the  public,  as  a  manuscript  or 
book. 

Unpunctual.un-pungk'tii-al,  a.  Not  punc- 
tual; not  exact  as  to  time. 

Unpunished,  un-pun'isht,  a.  Suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity. 

Unpurchased,  un-per'chast,  a.  Not 
bought. 

Unqualified,  un-kwol'i-fld,  a.  Not  having 
the  requisite  qualifications;  without  suf- 
ficient talents,  abilities,  or  accomplish- 
ments; not  legally  competent  to  act;  not 
having  passed  the  necessary  examinations 
and  received  a!  diploma  or  license;  not 
modified  by  conditions  or  exceptions  (un- 
qualified praise). 

Unquenchable,  un-kwensh'a-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  being  quenched,  extinguished, 
or  the  like.  —  Unquenchably,  un- 
kwensh'a-bli,  adv.  In  an  unquenchable 
manner. 

Unquestionable,  un-twes'tyun-a-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  doubted  or  called  in  question;  in- 


dubitable: oertain      Unqueatlonablj 

un  i  ■  Without    doubt; 

indubitabh     i  nquestloued,  on  kwN'- 

tyuii'l.  a  Notcalledlu  question,  uol  <loubted; 
not   ini 
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Unravel,  i 
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Unread,  un  n  d',  a  .i.  not  la 

structcd  by  books.      I  nreadable 
s  hi,  a.     Inoapabls  ol 
bered;   illegible;   noi 

so  dull  or  ill-written  a«  to  r<  i 

I  ii  ready  un  reil'i,  a.  Not  pa  pared;  not 
in  .  not  prompt    I  nreadlneti 

lies,  n.  Want  of  promptoess  or  of  prepara- 
tion. 

I  ureal,  un-rS'al,   n.    Not  real;   not  sub- 
stantial;  having  appearance  only.       In. 
reality,   un  re-ari-ti,    n.     Want  of   real 
nee;  that  which  has  no  reality. 

Unreason,  un-re'zn,  n.  Want  of  reason; 
folly;  absurdity.  1'nreasoiiahle,  uu- 
re'zn-a-bl,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  reason;  not 
guided  by  reason;  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
reason;  exorbitant;  Immoderate;  incon- 
scionable.  —  Unreasonableness,  un- 
re'zn-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  qualiti  of 
being  unreasonable.  I  nrcasoiialily. 
un-re'zn-a-bli,  adv.  In  an  un 
manner;  excessively;  immoderately.  I  n- 
reasoning,  un-re'zn-ing,  a.  Not  having 
reasoning  faculties;  characterized  by  want 
of  reason;  not  taking  a  reasonable  view. 

I  iireckoned.  un-rek'nd,  a.  Not  com- 
puted, counted,  or  summed  up. 

Unreclaimed,  un-re-klamd',  a.  Not 
brought  to  a  domestic  state;  not  tamed; 
not  brought  into  tillage;  not  reformed;  not 
called  back  from  vice  to  virtue. 

Unrecognizable,  un-rek'og-nI"za-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  being  recognized;  irrecogniz- 
able. 

1  n recommended,  un-rek'om-men"ded, 
a.    Not  favourably  mentioned. 

Unrecompensed,  un-rek'om-penst,  a. 
Not  rewarded  or  requited. 

Unreconciled,  unrek'on-sTld,  a.  Not 
reconciled;  not  made  consistent;  not  re- 
stored to  friendship  or  favour;  still  at 
enmity. 

Unrecorded,  un-re-kor'ded,  a.  Not  re- 
corded or  registered;  not  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  public  monuments. 

Unredeemed,  un-re-demd',  a.  Not  re- 
deemed; not  ransomed;  not  recalled  into 
the  treasury  or  bank  by  payment  of  the 
value  in  money  (unredeemed  bills);  not 
having  any  countervailing  quality;  un- 
mitigated. 

Unredressed,  un-re-drest',  a.  Not  re- 
dressed; not  having  received  redress;  not 
removed  or  reformed. 

Unrefined,  un-re-find',  a.  Not  purified; 
not  polished  in  manners,  taste,  or  the  like. 

Unreformed,  un-re-formd',  a.  Not  re- 
claimed from  vice;  not  corrected  or  amen- 
ded. 

Unregarded,  un-re-gar'ded,  a.  Not 
heeded;  neglected;  slighted. 

Unregeneracy,  un-re-jen'er-a-si,  n.  State 
of  being  unregenerate.— Un  regenerate, 
Unregencrated,  un-re-jen'er-at,  un-re- 
jen'er-a-ted,  a.  Not  regenerated  or  re- 
newed in  heart;  remaining  at  enmity  with 
God. 

Unregistered,  un-rej'is-terd,  a.  Not  en- 
tered in  a  register. 

Unrelated,  un- re -la 'ted,  a.  Not  con- 
nected by  blood  or  affinity;  having  no 
connection  of  any  kind. 

Unrelenting,  un-re-len'ting,  a.    Not  be- 


en, cft&in;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ten;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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coming  lenient!  gentle,  or  merciful;  re- 
lentless; hard;  pitiless. 

Unreliable  un-re-ira-bl,  a.  Not  reliable; 
not  to  be  relied  or  depended  on.  —  I  nrcll- 
nhlciicss,  un-re-h'a-bl-nes,  It,  The  char- 
acter of  being  unreliable. 

Unrellered.  un-re-levd',  a.  Not  eased  or 
delivered  from  pain;  not  succoured;  not 
delivered  from  distress;  not  released  from 
duty. 

1! n remembered,  un-rc-mem'berd,  a. 
Forgotten. 

II li remitted,  un-re-init'ed,  a.  Not  re- 
mitted; not  forgiven;  not  having  a  tem- 
porary relaxation.  —  Unremitting,  un- 

re-mit'ing,  a.  Not  abating;  not  relaxing 
for  a  time;  incessant;  continued. 

Unremovable,  un-re-rao'va-bl,  a.  Fixed; 
irremovable;  immovable. 

I'll  renewed,  un-re-nud',  a.  Not  made 
anew;  not  regenerated. 

I'll  repaid,  un-re-pad',  a.  Not  compen- 
sated; not  requited. 

Unrepealed,  un-re-peld',  a.  Not  repealed, 
revoked,  or  abrogated;  remaining  in  force. 

Unrepentant,  un-re-pen'tant,  a.  Not 
penitent;  not  contrite  for  sin.— Un re- 
pented, un-re-pen'ted,  a.  Not  repented 
of. 

Unreplnlllg,  un-re-pl'ning,  a.  Not  pee- 
vishly murmuring  or  complaining. 

Unrepresented,  un-rep're-zen"ted,  a. 
Not  represented;  not  having  a  representa- 
tive or  person  to  act  in  one's  stead;  not  yet 
put  on  the  stage. 

Unrequited,  un-re-kwi'ted,  a.  Not  re- 
quited; not  recompensed;  not  reciprocated. 

Unreserved,  un-re-zervd',  a.  Not  reserved 
or  restricted;  not  withheld  in  part;  full; 
entire;  open;  frank;  concealing  nothing. 
—  Unreservedly,  un-re-zer'ved-li,  adv. 
Without  limitation  or  reservation;  frankly; 
without  concealment.  —  Unreserved- 
ness,  un-re-zer'ved-nes,  n. 

Unresisted,  un-re-zis'ted,  a.  Not  resisted 
or  opposed.— Unresisting,  un-re-zis'ting, 
a.    Not  making  resistance;  submissive. 

Unresolved,  un-re-zolvd\  a.  Not  deter- 
mined; not  solved;  not  cleared. 

Unrest,  un-rest',  n.  Disquiet;  want  of  tran- 
quillity; uneasiness;  unhappiness.  —  Un- 
resting, un-res'ting,  a.  Never  resting  or 
ceasing;  continually  in  motion. 

Unrestored,  un-re-stord',  a.  Not  given 
back;  not  restored  to  a  former  and  better 
state. 

Unrestrained,  un-re-strand',  a.  Not  re- 
strained or  controlled;  not  limited;  uncon- 
trolled; licentious;  loose.— Unrestraint, 
un-re-straut',  n.    Freedom  from  restraint. 

Unrestricted,  un-re-strik'ted,  a.  Without 
restriction;  not  limited  or  confined. 

Unrevenged,  un-re-venjd',  a.  Not  having 
obtained  revenge;  not  having  taken  ven- 
geance; remaining  without  vengeance  taken. 

Unrewarded,  un-re-war'ded,  a.  Not  hav- 
ing received  a  reward;  not  compensated  by 
reward  bestowed;  unrequited. 

Unriddle,  un-ridl,  v.t.  To  solve  or  explain; 
to  interpret. 

Unrighteous,  un-rlt'yus,  a.  Not  right- 
eous; not  just;  wicked;  not  honest  and  up- 
right: of  persons  or  things.  —  Unright- 
eously, un-rlt'yus-li,  adv.  Unjustly; 
wickedly.  —  Unrighteousness,  un-rit'- 
yus-nes,  n.  Injustice;  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity;  wickedness. 

Unripe,  un-rip',  a.  Not  ripe;  not  mature; 
not  fully  prepared;  not  completed. — Un- 
ripeness, uu-rlp'nes,  n.  Want  of  ripeness; 
immaturity. 

Unrivalled,  un-ri'vald,  a.  Having  no  rival 
or  equal;  peerless;  incomparable. 

Unrobe,  un-rob',  v.t.  To  strip  of  a  robe;  to 
undress:  to  disrobe. 

Unroll,  un-rol',  v.t.  To  open  out,  as  some- 
thing rolled  or  convolved;  to  lay  open  or 
display.— v.i.  To  unfold;  to  uncoil. 

Unromantlc,  un-ro-man'tik,  a.  Not  ro- 
mantic;   not   given    to  romantic   fancies; 


having  nothing  of  romanco  connected  with 

it. 

Unroof,  un-rbf,  v.t.  To  atrip  off  the  roof 
or  roofs  of. 

Unroot,  un-rot',  v.t.  To  tear  up  by  the 
roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

I  urn  filed,  un-ruf'ld,  a.  Calm;  tranquil; 
not  agitated;  not  disturbed. 

Unruly,  un-ro'li,  a.  [From  O.E.  unroo,  un- 
rest, from  un,  not,  and  O.E.  roo,  ro,  rest, 
quietness  (with  term,  -ly),  from  A.Sax.  rdw, 
Icel.  rd,  D.  roe,  G.  ruhe,  rest.  Rule  has 
influenced  the  meaning.]  Disregarding  re- 
straint; disposed  to  violate  laws;  turbulent; 
ungovernable;  disorderly.—  Un  rill  I  ness, 
un-rb'li-nes,  n.  Disregard  of  restraint;  tur- 
bulence. 

Unsaddle,  un-sad'l,  v.t.  To  take  the  saddle 
from. 

Unsafe,  un-saf ',  a.  Not  affording  or  accom- 
panied by  complete  safety;  not  free  from 
danger;  perilous;  hazardous. —  Unsafely, 
un-saf 'li,  adv.    Not  without  danger. 

Unsaid,  un-sed',  a.  Not  spoken;  not 
uttered. 

Unsalntly,  un-sant'li,  a.  Not  like  a  saint; 
unholy. 

Unsaleable,  un-sala-bl,  a.    Not  saleable; 

not  meeting  a  ready  sale;  that  cannot  find 

a  purchaser. 
Unsanctified,un-sangk'ti-fld,  a.  Unholy; 

profane;  wicked;  not  consecrated. 

Unsatisfactory,  un-sat'is-fak"to-ri,  a. 
Not  satisfactory;  not  satisfying;  not  giving 
satisfaction.  —  I  n sal isfactoriness,  un- 
sat'is-fak"to-ri-nes,  n.      In  satisfied,  un- 

sat'is-fid,  a.  Not  having  enough;  not  grati- 
fied to  the  full;  not  content;  not  pleased; 
not  convinced  or  fully  persuaded;  unpaid. — 
Unsatisfying,  un-sat'is-fi-ing,  a.  Not 
affording  full  gratification;  not  convincing 
the  mind. 

Unsavoury,  un-sa'ver-i,  a.  Not  savoury; 
tasteless;  insipid;  disagreeable  to  the  taste 
or  smell;  unpleasing;  offensive.  —  Unsa- 
vourily, un-sa'ver-i-li,  adv.  —  Unsa- 
vouriness,  un-sa'ver-i-nes,  n. 

Unsay,  un-sa',  v.t.  To  recant  or  recall  after 
having  been  said;  to  retract;  to  take  back. 

Unscathed,  un-skaTHd',  a.  Not  scathed 
or  injured;  without  scathe;  uninjured. 

Unschooled,  un-skold',  a.  Not  schooled; 
not  taught;  illiterate. 

Unscrew,  un-skro',  v.t.  To  draw  the  screws 
from;  to  unfasten  by  screwing  back. 

Unscriptural,  un-skrip'tu-ral,  a.  Not 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptures;  not  warranted 
by  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  — 
Unscripturally,  un-skrip'tu-ral-li,  adv. 
In  a  manner  not  according  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Unscrupulous,  un-skro'pu-lus,  a.  Having 
no  scruples;  regardless  of  principle.— Un- 
scrupulously, un-skrb'pu-lus-li,  adv.  In 
an  unscrupulous  manner.  —  Unscrupu- 
lousuess,  un-skro'pu-lus-nes,  n.  Want  of 
scrupulousness. 

Unseal,  un-sel',  v.t.  To  open  after  having 
been  sealed.— Unsealed,  un-seld',  p.  and 
a.  Not  stamped  with  a  seal;  not  ratified  or 
sanctioned. 

Unsearchable,  un-ser'cha-bl,  a.  Inca- 
pable of  being  discovered  by  search;  in- 
scrutable; mysterious.— Unsearchable- 
ness,  un-ser'cha-bl-nes,  n. 

Unseasonable,  un-se'zn-a-bl,  a.  Not  sea- 
sonable; not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the 
year;  ill-timed;  untimely;  not  suited  to  the 
time  or  occasion.— Unseasonableness, 
un-se'zn-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unseasonable.  —  Unseasonably,  un-se'- 
zn-a-bli,  adv.  Not  seasonably;  not  at  the 
most  suitable 'time.  —  Unseasoned,  un- 
se'znd,  a.  Not  seasoned;  not  kept  and  made 
fit  for  use;  not  inured;  not  flavoured  with 
seasoning. 

Unseat,  un-sSt',  v.t.  To  remove  from  a 
seat;  to  throw  from  one's  seat  on  horseback; 
to  depose  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Unseaworthy,  un-se-wer'THi,  a.    Not  fit 


for  a  voyage:  said  of  ships  not  in  a  fit  stab 
to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of 
voyage.  Unseaworthiness, 

Tlli  lies,  11. 

Unsecoilded,  un-sek'un-ded,  a.    Noi 

ported;   not  assisted;   without  any  oi 
second. 

Unsectarlan,  un-sek-ta'ri-an,  a 

tarian;    not  characterized  by  any  of  ti 
peculiarities  of  a  sect;    not  belongu 
any  one  sect. 

Unseeing,  un-sc'ing,  a.  Wanting  the  Don  i 
of  vision;  blind. 

Unseemly,  un-sem'li,  a.    Not  seem]', 
becoming;  indecorous;  indecent.— adv.  Ji 
decently;     unbecomingly.  —  I  usee  nil  I 
ness,  un-sem'li-nes,  u.    Uncomeliness-  ii 
decency;  indecorum. 

Unseen,  un-sen',  a.    Not  seen;  invisible 
The  unseen,  that  which  is  unseen; 
cially,  the  world  of  spirits;  the  hereafter 

Unselfish,  un-sel'fish,  a.    Not  self, 
unduly  attached  to  one's  own  interest. 

I  n sent,  un-sent',  a.  Not  despatched-  do 
transmitted.  —  Unsent  for,  not  called  t 
attend. 

Unsen fenced,  un-sen'tenst,  a.  Not  havin 
received  sentence. 

Unsen  ti  mental,  un-sen  'ti-men"tal,  c 
Not  apt  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment;  mattei 
of-fact. 

Unserviceable,  un-ser'vis-a-bl,  a. 
bringing  advantage,  use,  profit,  or  conven 
ence;  useless. 

Unsettle,  un-set'l,  v.t.  To  change  from 
settled  state;  to  unhinge;  to  make  uncei 
tain  or  fluctuating;  to  disorder  the  u.ii: 
of;  to  derange.— Unsettled,  un-set'ld,  j 
and  a.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;  unstead 
or  wavering;  disturbed  or  troubled;  no 
calm  or  composed;  having  no  fixed  plae 
of  abode;  apt  to  change  one's  abode  o 
occupation;  displaced  from  a  fixed  or  pei 
manent  position;  not  adjusted;  unpaid 
not  occupied  by  permanent  inhabitants. 
Unsettledness,  un-set'ld-nes,  n. 

Unsex,  un-seks',  v.t.  To  deprive  of  th 
qualities  of  sex;  to  transform  in  respec 
to  sex;  usually,  to  deprive  of  the  qualitie 
of  a  woman. 

Unshackle,  un-shakl,  v.t.    To  unfetter 

to  set  free  from  restraint. 
Unshaken,  un-sha'kn,  a.     Not  shaken 

not  agitated;  not  moved  in  resolution;  fira: 

steady. 

Unshamed,  un-shamd',  a.  Not  ashamec 
not  abashed. 

In  shaped,  Unshapen,  un-shapt',  ur 
sha'pn,  a.  Shapeless;  misshapen;  deforme' 
—Unshapely,  un-shap'li,  a.    Ill  formed 

Unsheathe,  un-shem',  v.t.  To  drawfrot 
the  sheath  or  scabbard. — To  unsheathe  th 
sword,  often  equivalent  to  to  make  war. 

Unshed,  un-shed',  a.    Not  shed;  not  spilt 

Unshielded,  un-shel'ded,  a.     Not  pre 

tected;  exposed. 
Unship,  un-ship',  v.t.    To  take  out  of 

ship  or  other  water  craft;  naut.  to  remov 

from  the  place  where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted. 
Unshod,  un-shod',  a.  Having  no  shoes. 
Unshorn,  un-shorn',  a.    Not  sheared;  no 

clipped. 
Unshot,  un-shot',  v.t.    To  take  or  draw  th 

shot  or  ball  out  of.— Unshotted,  un-shot 

ed,  a.    Not  loaded  with  shot. 
Unshrinking,  un  -  shringk '  ing,  a.     No 

withdrawing  from  danger  or  toil;  not  re 

coiling. 
Unshroud,  un-shroud',  v.t.     To  tremov ' 

the  shroud  from;  to  uncover;  to  disclose. 
Unsifted,  un-sif'ted,  a.    Not  separated  b 

a  sieve;  not  critically  examined. 
Unsightly,  un-sit'li,  a.    Disagreeable  t 

the  eye;  repulsive;  ugly;  deformed.— Un 

Sightliness,  un-slt'li-nes,  n.    Repulsivt 

ness;  deformity;  ugliness. 
1! n si nklng,  un-singk'ing,'«.    Not  subsit 

ing;  not  failing. 
Un  sinning,  un-sin'ing,  a.  Untainted  wit 

sin. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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Iuololcrlv    hi    i    ii  rli,   .1      Not  like  or 

Btlccd    i"  ■•'     Not  Bized  or  stiffened; 

not  wade  witli  <i  paper). 

ii»killiil  mi  skil'ful,  «    Not  skilful;  bav- 
in, ,,i    little  skill ;    want  ing   know  i 
nid  dexti  ritj       I  liskllfully,  un  ski)  tub 
Without   skill  or  dexterity;  elnin- 

|    UskilfUlllCSS,     UI)skil'fl)l-IH'S,     n. 

quality   of    being   unskilful;    want    .it 

skill    -Unskilled,  un-skild',  <i.    Destitute 

:';1  or  practical  knowledge      Unskilled 

•■,  labour  not  requiring  special  skill  or 

ng;  simple  manual  labour. 

■■Inked,  un-slakt',  a.  Not  slaked  or 
quenched;  not  mixed  with  water  and  so 
reduced  to  powder  (unslaked  lime). 

■Sleeping,  un-slep'ing,  a.    Never  sleep- 
r  wakeful, 

■allllg,  un-sling',  v.t.  Naut.  to  release 
from  slings. 

Bsmlrclied,  un-smercht',  a.  Not  stained 
or  soiled. 

■sociable,  un-so'shi-a-bl,  a.  Not  soci- 
not  suitable  for  society;  not  inclined 
for  society,  not  free  in  conversation;  not 
tompaniouable.  I  nsoclableness,  In- 
sociability,  un-so'shi-a-bl-nes,  un-so'shi- 
i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unsociable.— Unsoclably,  uu-so'shi-a-bli, 
adv.  I  nsoeiiil,  un-so'shal,  a.  Not  social; 
not  adapted  to  society;  not  caring  to  mix 
with  one's  fellows. 

[lasolled,  un-soild',  a.  Not  soiled;  un- 
polluted; pure. 

!  nsold,  unsold',  a.  Not  sold;  not  trans- 
ferred for  a  consideration. 
1  'lisollelted,  un-so-lis'i-ted,  a.  Not  soli- 
cited: not  applied  to  or  petitioned;  not 
, asked  for;  not  eagerly  requested. 
1  nsolved,  un-solvd',  a.  Not  explained  or 
cleared  up. 

rjuophisticated,  un-so-fis'ti-ka-ted,  a. 
Not  sophisticated ;  not  adulterated ;  un- 
mixed; pure;  in  the  natural  and  simple 
state;  natural;  void  of  the  conventionalities 
or  artificialities  of  polite  society. 

I  nsonght,  un-sat',  a.  Not. searched  for; 
unasked  for;  unsolicited. 

I  nsoiuid,  un-sound',  a.  Not  sound  or 
healthy;  corrupt;  decayed;  not'solid,  firm, 
or  the  like;  not  founded  on  truth  or  correct 
principles;  not  valid;  erroneous;  not  ortho- 
dox.— Unsoundly,  un-sound'li,  adv.  In 
an  unsound  manner.— Unsoundness,  un- 
sound'nes,  n.  Want  of  soundness;  want  of 
strength  or  solidity;  weakness;  erroneous- 
ness;  defectiveness. 

I'lisoured,  un-sourd',  a.  Not  made  sour, 
morose,  or  crabbed. 

fnsowed,  Unsown,  un-sdd',  un-sdn',  a. 
Not  sowed;  not  planted  with  seed;  not  scat- 
tered on  land  for  growth;  not  propagated 
by  seed  scattered. 

I'nsparing,  un-spa'ring,  a.     Not  parsi- 

,  monious;  profuse;  not  merciful  or  forgiving; 
severe;  rigorous  in  treatment. 

Unspeakable,  un-spe'ka-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  spoken  or  uttered;  unutterable; 
ineffable.— Unspeakably,  un-spe'ka-bli, 
adv.    Unutterably. 

rnspeclfied,  un-spes'i-fid,  a.  Not  speci- 
fied or  particularly  mentioned. 

Unspent,  un-spent',  a.  Not  spent;  not 
used  or  wasted;  not  exhausted. 

Inspirit nal,  un-spir'i-tu-al,  a.  iCarnal; 
worldly. 

Unspoken,  un-spo'kn,  a.  Z  Not  spoken  or 
uttered. 

Unspotted,  un-spot'ed,  a.  Free  from  spots; 
free  from  moral  stain;  untainted  with  guilt; 
unblemished;  faultless;  pure. 

Unstable,  un-stalol,  a.  Not  stable;  incon- 
stant; irresolute;  wavering.— Unstable- 
ness,  un-sta'bl-nes,  n.    Instability. 

Unstald,  un-stad',  a.  Not  staid  or  steady; 
not  settled  in  judgment;  volatile.  —  Un- 
staidness,  un-stad'nes,  n. 

Unstained,  un-stand',  a.  Not  stained; 
not  polluted,  tarnished,  or  dishonoured. 
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I  utcady,  an  stt  d  >.  •>  N  shak- 
ing; staggering;  reeling;  wavering;  fluctu- 
ating; not  oonstant  In  mind,  fickle:  un 
settled;  not  regular,  equable,  or  uniform; 
varying  Unsteadily,  un-etedl-U.  ode, 
In  an  unsteady  manner ;  without  steadiness; 
wareringly;    totteringly;    listlessly,   m 

sistcntl).        I   IIHlcadllM'SS,    i.i 

H,  Want  of  firmness,  fixedness,  or  stability, 
restlessness;  inconstancy. 

I  ii*lliitcd.    unstin'ted,  a.    Not  stint., I. 

bestowed    abundantly;    rather  profuse  or 

lavish. 
I  iis|«»|»,  unstop',  v.t.    To  free  from  a 

per,  as  a  bottle  or  cask;  to  free  from  oi> 

Btruction. 

1  nsturmed,  un-stormd',  a.  Not  assaulted, 
not  taken  by  assault. 

I  ii*l rained,  un-strand',  a.  Not  purified 
bystraining;  not  forced;  easy  or  natural. 

Ulistratlfled,  un-strat'i-fld,  a.  Not  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  strata  or  layers  (as  is 
the  case  with  rocks  deposited  by  water),  but 
forming  amorphous  masses. 

Unstring,  un-string',  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
strings;  to  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of; 
to  take  from  a  string;  to  relax  the  tension 
of;  to  loosen  or  relax  (the  nerves).- Un- 
strung, un-strung',  pp.  Deprived  of  strings; 
having  the  nerves  shaken. 

Unstudied,  un-stud'id,  a.  Not  studied; 
not  premeditated;  not  laboured;  easy;  na- 
tural; ignorant;  unskilled. 

Unsubdued,  un-sub-dud',  a.  Not  brought 
into  subjection;  not  conquered. 

Unsubstantial,  un-sub-stan'shal,  a.  Not 
substantial  or  solid;  not  real;  not  having 
substance— 1'nsubstantlallty,  un-sub- 
stan'shi-al"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  unsubstantial;  want  of  Bubstance  or 
reality. 

Unsuccessful,  un-suk-ses'ful,  a.  Not  suc- 
cessful; having  met  with  no  success;  not 
fortunate  in  the  result  or  issue.— Unsuc- 
cessfully, un-suk-ses'fyd-li,  adv.  "Without 
success;  unfortunately.— Unsuccessful- 
ness,  un-suk-ses'ful-nes,  n. 

Unsuitable,  un-su'ta-bl,  a.  Not  suitable, 
fit,  or  adapted;  unfit;  improper.— Un  sui- 
tableness, un-su'ta-bl-nes,  n.  Unfitness. 
—Unsuitably,  un-su'ta-bli,  adv.  Unfitly; 
inadequately.  —  I  nsuited,  un-su'ted,  a. 
Not  suited  or  adapted;  unfit. 

Unsullied,  un-sul'id,  a.  Not  sullied;  not 
stained  or  tarnished;  free  from  imputation 
of  evil;  pure;  stainless. 

Unsung,  un-sung',  a.  Not  sung;  not  cele- 
brated in  song. 

Unsupplied,  un-sup-plid',  a.  Not  sup- 
plied; not  provided;  not  furnished. 

Unsupported,  un-sup-por'ted,  a.  Not 
supported;  not  upheld;  not  sustained;  not 
countenanced;  not  aided. 

Unsuppressed,  un-sup-pr3st',  a.  Not  sup- 
pressed; not  subdued  or  put  down. 

Unsurpassable,  un-ser-pas'a-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  surpassed,  excelled,  or 
exceeded.— Unsurpassed,  un-ser-past',  a. 
Not  excelled,  exceeded,  or  outdone. 

Unsusceptible,  un-sus-sep'ti-bl,  a.  Not 
susceptible;  insusceptible. 

Unsuspected,  un-sus-pek'ted.  a.  Not  sus- 
pected; 'not  an  object  of  suspicion.— Un- 
suspecting,  un-sus-pek'ting,  a.  Not  im- 
agining that  any  ill  is  designed ;  free  from 
suspicion.— Unsuspicious,  un-sus-pisb'- 
us,  a.  Not  inclined  to  suspect  or  to  imagine 
evil;  unsuspecting. 

Unswathe,  un-swaTH',  v.t.  To  take  a 
swathe  from;  to  relieve  from  a  bandage  or 
bandages. 

Unswayed,  un-swad'.p.anda.  Not  biassed 
or  influenced. 

Unswept,  un-swept',  a.  Not  swept;  not 
cleaned  by  sweeping ;  not  passed  over  by  a 
sweeping  motion. 

Unswerving,  un-swer'ving,  a.  Not  deviat- 
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I'ntastcd,  un  t.i:  ti  ,i.  a. 
baste;  not  sipei  k  uoed  <>r  enjoyed. 

Iiitaiiclif .  un  t.;it',  ,i    Not  tnetraob  d  ored- 
ucated;  unlettered;  unskilled;  ui 
not  made  the  sul  iiing. 

I  atazadi  un-takst',  a.    Not  charged  with 

or  liable  to  pay  taxes;  not  charged  with 
any  fault. 

I  iifciM'b,  un-tech',  v.t.  To  cause  to  forget, 
disbelieve,  or  give  up  what  has  been  taught 

—  Ulltcarliablc,    un-te'cha-bl,   a. 
cannot  be  taught;  indocile. 

Untempered.  un-tem'perd,  a.    Not  tem- 
pered;   not    duly    mixed;    not    regul 
moderated,  or  controlled. 

Untenable,  un-ten'a-bl,  a.  Not  tenable ; 
that  cannot  be  held  in  possession ;  that 
cannot  be  maintained  by  argument ;  not 
defensible. 

I  ii  Inimitable,  un-ten'an-ta-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  tenanted;  uninhabitable. 

—  Untenanted,  un-ten'an-ted,  o.  Not 
occupied  by  a  tenant:  not  inhabited. 

I  ntlianked,  un-thangkt',  a.  Not  having 
received  thanks;  not  repaid  with  acknow- 
ledgments. —  Unthankful,  un-thangk'- 
ful,  a.  Ungrateful;  not  making  acknow- 
ledgments for  good  received. 

Untheologlcal,  un-the'6-loj"i-kal,  a.  Not 
according  to  sound  theology. 

Unthinkable,  im-ifaingk/a-bl<  a.  That 
cannot  be  made  an  object  of  thought;  in- 
cogitable. —In  thinking,  un-tbingk'ing, 
a.  Not  heedful;  inconsiderate;  not  indi- 
cating thought  or  reflection.— Unthink- 
ingly, un-thingk'ing-li,  adv.  Without  re- 
flection; thoughtlessly.  — I  ntlioimbt,  un- 
thftt',  a.  Not  imagined  or  conceived;  not 
considered;  often  followed  by  of. 

Unthread,  un-thred',  v.t.  To  draw  ortake 
out  a  thread  from. 

Unthrift,  un'thrift,  n.  A  prodigal.-  In- 
thrift I ness,  un-thrif'ti-nes,  n.  The  state 
of  being  unthrifty;  prodigality.  —  I H- 
thrifty,  un-thrif'ti,  a.  Prodigal;  profuse; 
lavish;  wasteful. 

Untie,  un-tT',  v.t.  To  loosen,  as  a  knot;  to 
undo;  to  unfasten;  to  unbind;  to  set  loose. 

Until,  un-til',  prep.  [From  a  prefix  und- 
(seen  in  O.Fris.,  O.Sax.,  O.Goth.),  and  till, 
the  prefix  itself  meaning  till  or  to,  and 
occurring  also  in  unto.)  Till;  to:  used 
before  nouns  of  time;  preceding  a  sentence 
or  clause:  till  the  time  that;  till  the  point 
or  degree  that. 

I  Unliable,  un-til'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
being  tilled;  barren.— Untitled,  un-tild'. 
a.    Not  cultivated. 

Untimely,  un-timli,  a.  Not  timely;  not 
done  or  happening  in  the  right  season  ; 
inopportune;  premature. — adv.  Before  the 
natural  time;  unseasonably. 

Untinctured,  un-tingk'turd,  a.  Not  tinc- 
tured; not  tinged,  mixed,  or  imbued. 

Untlnged,    un-tinjd',    a.      Not    tinged, 

stained,  or  discoloured. 
Untiring,    un-tl'ring,    a.     Not  becoming 

tired  or  exhausted;  unwearied. 
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I  n titled,  un-M'tld.  a.  Having  no  title  of 
nuik;  DOt  belonging  tO  thfl  nobility. 

Unto,  un'td,  prep.  |l'nii\  ntid  and  to. 
Until.)  To.  Unto  ia  now  antiquated, 
though  still  sometimes  used  in  the  solemn 
or  elevated  style. 

Untold,  un-told',  a.  Not  told;  not  related; 
not  revealed;  not  numbered. 

I  ii tout-lied,  un  i  iii'ht',  a.  Not  hit;  not 
meddled  with;  uninjured;  not  mentioned; 
not  affected;  not  affected  emotionally. 

Untoward,  Untownrdly,  un-to'werd, 
uii-to'werd-li,  a.  Froward;  perverse,  not 
easily  guided  or  taught;  awkward;  incon- 
venient; vexatious.— adv.  In  an  untoward 
manner:  perversely.  —  Untowardncss, 
un-to'werd-nes,  n.  Frowardness;  perverse- 
ness. 

Untraceable,  un-tras'a-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  traced  or  followed. 

I  utracked,  un-trakt',  a.  Not  tracked; 
not  marked  by  footsteps. 

1  nt ractablc,  un-trak'ta-bl,  a.  Not  trac- 
table; intractable:  refractory. 

Untrained,  un-trand',  a.  Not  trained: 
not  disciplined,  not  instructed. 

Untrammelled,  un-tram'eld,  a.  Not 
trammelled  or  fettered;  quite  free  to  act. 

Untransferable,  un-trans-fer'a-bl.  a.  In- 
capable of  being  transferred  or  passed  from 
one  to  another. 

Untranslatable,  un-trans-la'ta-bl,  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered 
into  another  language. 

Untravelled,  un-trav'eld,  a.  Not  trodden 
by  passengers;  not  having  gained  experi- 
ence by  travel. 

Untried,  un-trid',  a.  Not  tried;  not  at- 
tempted ;  not  showing  capabilities  by  trial 
or  proof  given ;  not  having  passed  trial ; 
not  heard  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law. 

Untrod,  Untrodden,  un-trod',  un-trod'n, 
a.  Not  having  been  trod ;  not  marked  by 
the  feet;  unfrequented. 

Untronbled,  un-trubld,  a.  Free  from 
trouble;  not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or 
business;  not  agitated  or  ruffled;  not  raised 
into  waves. 

Untrue,  un-tro',  a.    Not  true ;  false ;  con- 

i   trary  to  the  fact:  not  faithful  to  another; 

not  to  be  trusted;   inconstant  in   love. — 

Untruly,   un-tro'li,   adv.     Falsely;  not 

according  to  reality. 

Untrustworthy.  un-trust'wer-THi,  a.  Not 
worthy  of  being  trusted;  not  deserving  of 
confidence. 

Untruth,  un-troth',  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing untrue;  contrariety  to  truth;  want  of 
veracity;  want  of  fidelity;  a  false  assertion; 
a  lie.  —  Untruthful,  un-trbth'ful,  a. 
Wanting  in  truth  or  veracity. 

I'll I unable,  un-tu'na-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  tuned;  discordant;  not  musical. — 
Untune,  un-tiin',  v.t.  To  put  out  of  tune; 
to  disorder;  to  confuse. 

Untutored,  un-tu'tord,  a.  Untaught;  un- 
instructed;  rude. 

Untwine,  un-twin',  v.t.  To  untwist;  to 
open  or  separate  after  having  been  twisted; 
to  cause  to  cease  winding  round  and  cling- 
ing.— v.i.  To  become  untwined. 

Untwist,  un-twist',  v.t.  To  separate  and 
open,  as  threads  twisted;  to  turn  back 
from  being  twisted.— v.i  To  become  un- 
twisted. 

In  urged,  un-erjd',  a.  Not  urged;  not 
pressed  with  solicitation;  unsolicited. 

Unused,  un-uzd',  a.  Not  employed;  dis- 
used; that  has  never  been  used;  not  accus- 
tomed. 

Unusual,  un-u'zhii-al,  a.  Not  usual;  not 
common;  rare. — Unusually,  un-Q'zhu-al- 
li,  adv.  In  an  unusual  manner;  not  com- 
monly. 

Unutterable,  un-ut'er-a-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  uttered  or  expressed;  ineffable; 
inexpressible.— Unutterably,  un-ut'er-a- 
bli,  adv.  Inexpressibly.— Unuttered,  un- 
ut'erd,  a.    Not  uttered  or  spoken. 

Unvalued,  un-val'ud,  a.  Not  valued  or 
prized;  neglected. 
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|!n vanquished,  un  vang'kwiHht.  a.  Not 
conquered;  not  overcome. 

Unvaried.  un-v;Vrid,  a.  Not  varied;  nut 
altered;  not  diversified,  always  the  same. — 
Unvarying,  un-va'ri-ing,  a.  Not  alter- 
ing; uniform. 

Unvarnished,  un-var'nisht.  a.  Not  over- 
laid with  varnish;  fly.  not  artfully  embel- 
lished; plain. 

Unveil,  un-val',  v.t.  To  remove  a  veil  from; 
to  disclose  to  view.— v.i.  To  remove  one's 
veil. 

Uiiventilated,  un-ven'ti-lated,  o.  Not 
ventilated;  not  purified  by  a  free  current  of 
air. 

I  11  veracious,  un-ve-ra'shus,  a.  Not  vera- 
cious; untruthful. —  Unveraclty,  un-ve- 
ras'i-ti,  n.  Want  of >  veracity ;  untruthful- 
ness. 

Unversed,  un-verst',  a.  Not  versed  or 
skilled;  unacquainted. 

Unvlolated,  un-vi'o-la-ted,  a.  Not  vio- 
lated; not  injured;  inviolate. 

Unvoiced,  un-voist',  a.  Not  spoken ;  un- 
uttered ;  phonetics,  not  uttered  with  voice 
as  distinct  from  breath. 

1'n  wakened,  un-wa'knd,  a.  Not  roused 
from  sleep  or  as  from  sleep. 

Unwarlike,  un-war'llk,  a.  Not  warlike; 
not  used  to  or  fond  of  war;  not  military. 

Unwarned,  un-warnd',  a.  Not  warned  or 
cautioned;  not  previously  admonished  of 
danger. 

Unwarped,  un-warpt',  a.  Not  warped; 
not  biassed;  impartial. 

Unwarrantable,  un-wor'an-ta-bl,  a.  Not 
defensible;  not  justifiable;  improper. — 
Unwarrantably,  un-wor'an-ta-bli,  adv. 
In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  justified;  un- 
justifiably. —  Un  warranted,  un-wor'an- 
ted,  a.  Not  authorized,  not  assured  or 
certain;  not  guaranteed. 

Unwary,  un-wa'ri,  a.  Not  wary  or  vigilant 
against  danger;  not  cautious;  unguarded.— 
Unwarily,  un-wa'ri-li,  adv.  Without 
vigilance  and  caution ;  heedlessly.  —  Un- 
wariness.  un-wa'ri-nes,  n.  Want  of  cau- 
tion: heedlessness. 

Unwashed,  un-wosht',  a.  Not  washed; 
not  cleansed  by  water;  filthy. — The  great 
unwashed,  a  phrase  first  applied  by  Burke 
to  the  artisan  class,  now  used  to  designate 
the  lower  classes  generally;  the  mob,  the 
rabble.— Unwashen,  un-wosh'n,  a.  Un- 
washed.   (N.T.) 

Un  wasted,  un-was'ted,  a.  Not  wasted  or 
lavished  away;  not  consumed  or  dimin- 
ished by  time  or  other  means. 

Un  watchful,  un-woch'ful,  a.  Not  vigi- 
lant. 

Unwravering,  un-wa'ver'ing,  a.  Not  wa- 
vering; not  unstable;  fixed:  steadfast. 

Unwearied,  un-we'rid,  a.  Not  tired;  not 
fatigued;  indefatigable;  assiduous. —  Un» 
wearledly,  un-we'rid-li,  adv.  Indefati- 
gably.— Unweariedness,  un-we'rid-nes, 
n. 

Unweave,  un-weV,  v.t.  To  undo  what  has 
been  woven;  to  disentangle. 

Unwed,  un-wed',  a.    Unmarried. 

Unwedgeable,  un-wej'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
split  with  wedges.    (Shak.) 

Unweeded,  un-we'ded,  a.  Not  cleared  of 
weeds. 

Unweighed,  un-wad',  a.  Not  having  the 
weight  ascertained:  not  deliberately  con- 
sidered and  examined. 

Unwelcome,  un-wel'kum,  a.  Not  wel- 
come; not  pleasing  or  grateful;  not  well 
received. 

Unwell,  un-wel',  a.  Indisposed;  not  in 
good  health;  ailing. 

Unwept,  un-wept',  a.  Not  wept  for ;  not 
lamented;  not  mourned. 

Unwholesome,  un-hol'sum,  a.  Not  whole- 
some; unfavourable  or  prejudicial  to  health; 
insalubrious;  causing  sickness;  not  sound; 
diseased.— Unwholesomeness,  un-hol'- 
sum-nes,  n.  State  of  being  injurious  to 
health;  insalubrity. 
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Unwieldy,  un-wel'di,  a.    IFrom  un,  not 

and    old     ir,l, hi,     irirlihl,    active.       Wl' 

Movable    wilb    difficulty;    too    bulks 
clumsy  to   move   or  be  moved  euily;   i 
manageable    from    weigh)  ;    ponderous 
Unwleldlly,   un-wel'di  -li,  a 
bronsly.  —  DnwIeldlnesN,  un  weTdi-nes 
/'.     Heaviness;  difficulty  of  being  moved. 

Unwilling,   un-wil'ing,  o.     Not  willing- 
loath;  disinclined;  reluctant.  -  In  wljjj 
lligly,  un-wil'ing-li,  adv.     AgairiHt  one'u 
will;  reluctantly.  —  Unwl I llimrn  « • 
wd'ing-nes,  n.    Loathness;  disinclination 
reluctance. 

Unwind,  un-wind',  v.t.  To  wind  off;  todis- 
entangle.  —  v.i.  To  admit  of  being  un- 
wound. 

Unwinking,  un-wingk'ing,  a.  Not  wink- 
ing; not  shutting  the  eyes;  not  ceasing  to 
wake  or  watch. 

Unwisdom,  un-wiz'dom,  n.  Want  of  wis- 
dom ;  foolishness ;  unwise  conduct  or 
speech.— Unwise,  un-wiz',  a.  Not  wiw 
defective  in  wisdom;  foolish;  injudicious' 
—  Unwisely,  un-wlz'li,  adv.  Foolishly; 
injudiciously;  indiscreetly. 

Unwished,  un-wisht',  a.  Not  wished  or 
desired;  unwelcome. 

Unwitnessed,  un-wit'nest,  a.  Not  wit- 
nessed; not  attested  by  witnesses. 

Unwitting,  un-wit'ing,  a.  Not  knowing; 
unconscious;  unaware.—  Unwittingly. 

un-wit'ing-li,  adv.  Without  knowledge  or 
consciousness;  inadvertently. 

Unwomanly,  un-wu/man-li,  a.  Unbe- 
coming a  woman. 

Unwonted,  un-wun'ted,  a.  Not  wonted, 
not  common  ;  unusual ;  infrequent ;  un- 
accustomed.— Unwontedly,  un-wun'ted- 
li,  adv.  In  an  unaccustomed  manner.— 
Unwontedness,  un-wun'ted-nes,  n.  Un- 
commonness:  rareness. 

1 11  wooed,  un-wod',   a.     Not  wooed  or 

courted. 
Unworldly,  un-werldli,  a.  Notinfluenced 

by  worldly  or  sordid  motives.— U 11  world- 

liness,  un-werld'li-nes,  n.    State  of  being 

unworldly. 

Unworn,  un-worn',  a.  Not  worn;  not  im- 
paired by  wearing. 

Un  worshipped,  un-wer'shipt,  a.  Not 
adored. 

Unworthy,  un-wer'THi,  a.  Not  deserving; 
not  worthy  (unworthy  of  confidence):  worth- 
less; vile;  base;  beneath  the  character  (work 
unworthy  of the  man).— Unworthily,  un- 
wer'THi-li,  adv.  Not  according  to  desert. 
— Un  worthiness,  un-wer'THi-nes,  n. 
Want  of  worth  or  merit. 

Unwounded,  un-won'ded,  a.  Not  hurt; 
not  injured  in  body. 

Unwrap,  un-rap',  v.t.  To  open  or  undo, 
as  what  is  wrapped  up;  to  take  off  a  wrapper 
from. 

Unwreath,  Unwreathe,  un-reTH',  v.t. 
To  untwist  or  untwine. 

Unwritten,  un-rit'n,  a.  Not  reduced  to 
writing;  oral;  not  written  upon;  blank.- 
Unwritten  law,  a  law  not  formulated  in 
any  written  document. 

Un  wrought,  un-rat',  a.  |Not  manufac- 
tured; not  worked  up. 

Un  wrung,  un-rung',  a.  Not  pinched  or 
galled. 

Unyielding,  "un-yeTding,  a.  Unbending; 
unpliant;  stiff;  firm;  obstinate. 

Unyoke,  un-yok',  v.t.  To  loose  from  a  yoke. 

Up,  up,  adv.  [A.  Sax.  up,  upp,  up=D.  and 
Dan.  op,  Icel.  upp,  Sw.  up,  upp,  Goth,  iup, 
G.  auf;  akin  to  over.']  The  opposite  of 
down;  to  a  higher  place  or  position;  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  place;  on  high;  aloft; 
raised;  upright;  erect;  no  longer  in  bed; 
in  a  state  of  action;  in  commotion,  excite- 
ment, insurrection,  or  the  like;  higher  or 
advanced  in  price,  rank,  social  standing, 
&c;  to  a  more  complete  or  mature  condi- 
tion; reaching  a  certain  point;  as  far  as: 
with  to  (up  to  the  roof);  not  below  or  in- 
ferior: with  to  (up  to  one's  expectations); 
denoting  approach  or  arrival  (to  bring  up 
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Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  ab«ne— the  Fr.  «. 


'PAS 

•oopH);  Quite;  thoroughly:  often  used  t<> 
litensify  a  vci  I<  (to  oat  up  all  the  food};  lo 

place  whore  it  i«  kept  when  not  used;  In 

state  of  being  brought  together  or  Into 
lone  i'oinpaB8  ;  often  used  «>lli|>t  n-ally  for 
ise  up.  ko  up,  &c  ;  followed  by  uith  in 
his  elliptical  use  it  signifies  set  up,  erect, 
w»e  (ui>  with  the  flag,  he  "/'  with  his 
and).  AU  up.  all  over;  completely  don, 
r  ruined;  come  to  an  end  (it  la  all  i//> 
•ith  him).  To  come  up  with,  to  overtake. 
-The  time  is  up,  the  allotted  time  is  past. 

To  havt  <>Nr  iip  or  pull  one  up,  to  bring 
ne  before  a  magistrateor  court  of  justice. 

Up  aud  down,  here  and  there;  hither 
'nd  thither;  from  one  place  to  another. — 
rep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  or 
oint  on;  at  or  in  a  high  or  higher  position 
n ;  towards  the  interior  (generally  the 
lore  elevated  part)  of  a  country;  in  a 
irection  from  the  coast,  or  towards  the 
ead  or  source  of  a  stream.— ?j.  Used  in 
be  phrase  tips  and  downs,  rises  aud  falls; 
lternate  states  of  prosperity  and  the  con- 
rary;  vicissitudes.— It  is  also  used  adjec- 
ively  in  such  expressions  as  the  up  line 
|f   a   railway.     See   compounds    below. — 

ppish,  up'ish,  a.  Proud;  arrogant;  put- 
;ing  on  airs  I  ppishncss,  up'ish-nes,  n. 
'he  quality  of  being  uppish. 

pas,  Q'pas,  n.  [Malay  upas,  poison.]  A 
!ree  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
Yielding  a  poison,  concerning  the  deadly 
roperties  of  which  exaggerated  stories 
rere  formerly  curreut,  its  exhalations  be- 
ag  said  to  be  fatal  to  both  animal  and 
egetable  life  at  several  miles'  distance. 

pbcar,  up-bar',  v.t.  To  bear  or  raise  aloft; 
d  elevate;  to  sustain  aloft;  to  support.— 
plilud.  up-bind',  v.t.  To  bind  up.— Up. 
iraid,  up-brad',  v.t.  [From  up,  and  braid, 
n  old  sense  of  to  scold.  Braid.]  To  cast 
ome  fault  or  offence  in  the  teeth  of;  to 
harge  reproachfully:  followed  by  with  or 
or  before  the  thing  imputed  ;■  to  reprove 
?ith  severity ;  to  chide ;  to  be  a  reproach 
3  I  pliraldlng,  up-bra'ding,  n.  Re- 
roach;  reproof — Uphreak.up'brak,  n.  A 
Ueakiug  or  bursting  up.— Upbringing, 
.p'bring-ing,  n.  The  process  of  bringing 
.p;  training;  education;  breeding.— Up- 
ast,  up'kast,  a.  Cast  up;  thrown  or  turned 
pward;  directed  up.— n.  The  ventilating 
haft  of  a  mine  up  which  the  air  passes 
fter  circulating  in  the  miue.  —  I'proil, 
p-koil',  v.t.  or  i.  To  make  or  wind  up 
ato  a  coil.— Upcnrl,  up-kerl',  v.t.  To  curl 
r  wreathe  upwards.  —  1  punt  her,  up- 
aTH'er,  v.t.  To  gather  up  together.— Up- 
;aze,  up-gaz',  v.i.  To  gaze  upwards.— 
Jpgrow,  up-gro',  v.i.  To  grow  up.— Up- 
leaval.up-he'val,  n.  Theact  of  upheaving; 
eol.  a  lifting  up  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
rust  by  some  expansion  or  elevating  power 
rom  below.— Upheave,  up-hev',  v.t.  To 
eave  or  lift  up  from  beneath;  to  raise  up 
r  aloft—  Upheld,  up-held',  pret.  and  pp.  of 
phold.— Uphill,  up'hil,  a.  Leading  or 
oihg  up  a  rising  ground ;  attended  with 
ixertion  ;  difficult;  fatiguing.— Uphold, 
p-hold',  v.t.  To  raise  on  high ;  to  keep 
levated;  to  keep  erect;  to  support;  to  sus- 
ain;  to  keep  from  declining.— Upholder, 
p-hol'der,  n.    A  supporter:  a  defender. 

pholsterer,  up-hol'ster-er,  n.  [Length- 
ned  from  older  upholster  to  resemble 
miter er, poulterer;  lit.  an  upholder.  Comp. 
ndertaker  as  to  similar  specialized  mean- 
ag.]  One  who  furnishes  houses  with  cur- 
ains,  carpets,  cushions  for  chairs  and 
ofas,  &c— Upholster,  up-hol'ster,  v.t.  To 
Ornish  with  upholstery.  —  Upholstery, 
p-hol'ster-i,  n.  The  business  or  goods  of 
n  upholsterer. 

pkeep,  up'kep,  n.  Maintenance  in  a 
tate  of  efficiency.— Upland,  upland,  n. 
"he  higher  ground  of  a  district;  ground 
levated  above  meadows  and  valleys ; 
lopes  of  hills,  &c. — a.  Pertaining  to  up- 
inds  or  higher  grounds.  —  I'plander, 
pland-er,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  up- 
inds.— Upland! Sh,  up-land'ish,  a.  Per- 
lining  to  uplands;  rustic— Uplift,  up- 
ft',  v.t.  To  raise  aloft;  to  elevate. — 
p-line,  n.  A  line  of  railway  which  leads 
5  the  metropolis  or  to  a  main  terminus 
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from  the  provinces      I  pmosf.  upmost,  a. 

ii  topmoi  t    up] 

I  poll    upon',   pit),      |  A  Sin     Ufpon,   upon 

>')')',  up,  ami  on,  mi      I    c,  os   |    (  h, 
cially.  resting  on;  at  or  in  OOntaol  with  tin- 
upper    01    outer    part    of    a    tiling,    resting, 
lying,    "i    plaosd    in   contact  with:   nil  but 

oymoui  with  on,  though  somatlmaa 

i.iiln  i  mora  einiihalic. 
I  pper,  up'cr,  <i    |('oinpar.  from  up  I  Higher 

as  contrasted  with  tower;  higher  in  place; 
superior  in  rank  or  dignity  (the  «/'/<o- 
bouse    of    a    legislature).       Upper   aaas, 

among   printers,    tin     top  one  of  a  pail  oj 

i   by  compositors  to  hold  capital 

letters,  referenoe  marks,  and   othei 

use, i  type.— Upper  Houxe,  m  England,  tin- 
House  of  Lords,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lower  House,   or  House  of   Commons. 
Upper    !fn    tlmustuid,    the    higher    oh 
the  leading  classes  in  society;  the  ai 
cracy;  often  contracted  to  the  upjur  ten.— 
u.     Aii    abbreTiation    of    Upper-leather.  — 
I  pper-hand,  n.  Superiority;  advantage. 
— llppr  r-leat  her,  n.    The  leather  for  the 
vamps   and   quarters  of   shoes.— Upper- 
most,  up'er-niost,  a.     Highest  in  place; 
highest  in  power  or  authority.— II pper- 
WOl'ld,  n.    The  ethereal  regions;  heaven; 
the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  injernal  regions. 

Uppish.    Under  Up. 

Upraise,  up-raz',  v.t.   To  raise  or  lift  up. 

Uprear,  up-rer',  v.t.    To  rear  up;  to  raise. 

Upright,  up'rit,  a.  [That  is  right,  or  di- 
rectly, up.]  Erect ;  perpendicular ;  erect 
on  one's  feet;  pricked  up;  shooting  di- 
rectly from  the  body;  adhering  to  recti- 
tude ;  of  inflexible  honesty ;  conformable 
to  rectitude.  —  n.  Something  standing 
erect;  a  vertical  piece  in  some  structure. 
— Uprightly,  up'rit-li,  adv.  In  an  upright 
manner;  perpendicularly;  honestly;  justly. 
—  Uprightness,  up'rlt-nes.  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  upright;  honesty; 
integrity;  probity. 

Uprise,  up-rTz',  v.i. — pret.  uprose  (sometimes 
in  poetry  uprist),  pp.  uprisen.  To  rise  up, 
as  from  bed  or  from  a  seat;  to  ascend  above 
the  horizon;  to  slope  upwards.— Uprising, 
up-ri'zing,  n.  The  act  of  rising  up;  rise;  an 
ascent  or  declivity;  a  riot;  a  rebellion. 

Uproar,  up'ror,  n.  [From  D.  oproer,  up- 
roar, tumult  =  Dan.  upror,  Sw.  upror,  G. 
aufruhr,  from  op,  up,  auf,  up,  and  D.  roe- 
ren,  Dan.  rbre,  Sw.  rbra,  G.  ruhren,  to  stir; 
the  spelling  being  affected  by  roar.]  A 
violent  disturbance  and  noise;  bustle  and 
clamour;  a  noisy  tumult.— Uproarious. 
up-ro'ri-us,  a.  Making  an  uproar  or  tu- 
mult; tumultuous.— Uproariously,  up- 
ro'ri-us-li,  adv.  With  great  noise  and  tumult. 
— Uproarionsness,  up-ro'ri-us-nes,  n. 
Uproot,  up-rot',  v.  t.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots, 
or  as  if  by  the  roots ;  to  eradicate.— Up- 
ron.se,  up-rouz',  v.t.  To  rouse  up;  to  awake 
— Uprush,  up'rush,  n.  A  rush  upward.— 
Upset,  up-set',  v.t.  To  overturn;  to  over- 
throw; to  overset;  to  put  out  of  one's  nor- 
mal state  ;  to  discompose  completely. — n. 
(up'set).  The  act  of  upsetting.— a.  Fixed; 
determined.  —  Upset  price,  the  price  at 
which  anything  is  exposed  to  sale  by 
auction.— Upshoot,  up-shot',  v.i.  To  shoot 
or  grow  up.— Upshot,  up'shot,  n.  Final 
issue;  conclusion.— Upside,  up'sid,  n.  The 
upper  side. — Upside  down,  the  upper  part 
undermost;  hence,  in  complete  disorder. — 
1  pspring,  up-spring',  v.i.  To  spring  up.— 
Upstairs,  up'starz,  a.  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  an  upper  story  or  flat.— adv.  In  or 
towards  an  upper  story.  —  Upstart,  up- 
start', v.i.  To  start  or  spring  up  suddenly. 
— n.  (up'start).  One  that  suddenly  rises 
from  a  humble  position  to  wealth,  power, 
or  consequence;  a  parvenu.— Up-stroke, 
n.  An  upward  line  made  by  the  pen  or  pencil 
in  writing.— Upthrow,  up-thro',  v.t.  To 
throw  up;  to  elevate.—  n.  (up'throO.  Geol.  a 
lifting  up  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust; 
an  upheaval.  —  Up-train,  n.  A  railway 
train  on  an  up-line.— Upturn,  up-tern',  v.t. 
To  turn  up;  to  throw  up;  to  furrow.— Up- 
ward, Upwards,  up'werd,  up'werdz, 
adv.  [A.Sax.  upweard,  upweardes,  the  latter 
being  an  adverbial  genitive,  like  towards, 
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"■I  ■  high 

ird  heaven  with 

or  origin 

than  .  abov<      I  i>>\nr«l,  u      I)ii.  .-i«i  or 

tm  di  'i  tos  blf  i 

Uraemia,  a-ri  no  a.  ,,     [Ch  survn,  urine. 
and  him, in,  blood  l     A   i  ondition  of 
Mood  in  w  inch  it  contain!  urioi  m  art 

I'riillr,    I  rull;in.   B  rallk,   0  rill 
Pertaining  to  the  I  rrol  Mountains  oi 

oil  h      I  r.ilo-  lltale,  u  ral'o- 
al-ta"ik,  a.    Barnes*  ruranian. 

I  i. tula  ii  rl'nl :.,  n     |i. 
nntta.  iii .  ■  i  ■  i    ii,  renly'.  tro- 
heaven.]    The  i 
ally  represented  holding  In  b<  i  C  fl  band 

I  globe     I  ranlc,   D 
Pertaining  to  thi    hi  per- 

taining to  uranium.    U  ran  In  tie,  n  ran' 
in-lt,    n.      [From    uranium.]     A    n> 
closely  allied  to  pitchblende,  srhiofa  I 
sidered  to  lie  a  ma:  mv.   and  alien  d  form. 

These  minerals  oonslst  largi  ly  oi  uranium, 

and  also  contain  OStium  and  thorium,  hut 
are  chiefly  important  as  Rourecs  of  radium. 
—  Uraillle,  ii'ran-It,  n.  An  ore  of  urani- 
um, of  a  green  or  yellow  colour.  I  mili- 
um u-ra'ni-um,  n.  A  rare  metal,  of  a 
colour  resembling  that  of  nickel  or  iron, 
forming  several  oxideB,  which  are  used 
in  paintingon porcelain. —I  raiiocrapli>  , 
u-ra-nog'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  ouranos,  heaven,  and 
grapho,  to  describe.]  The  determination  of 
the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
construction  of  celestial  maps  and  globea, 
&c—  I' rations,  a'ra-noa,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  metal  uranium.— I  ran  us.  u'ra-nua,  n. 
[The  Greek  name  of  heaven.]  A  deity  of 
Greek  mythology,  father  of  Kronos  or  Sat- 
urn; astron.  one  of  the  primary  planeta, 
the  most  distant  of  all  except  Neptune, 
possessing  several  satellites. 

Urarl,  u'ra-re, ».    Curari. 

Urhan,  erHaan,  a.  [L.  urbanus,  from  urbs, 
a  city  (seen  also  in  suburb).]  Belonging  to 
or  included  in  a  town  or  city  [urban  popu- 
lation).— Urhane,  er-ban',  a.  [Same  word 
used  differently.]  Courteous;  polite;  sauve; 
elegant  or  refined.— IJrhanlty,  er-ban'i-ti, 
n.  That  civility  or  courtesy  of  manners 
which  is  acquired  by  associating  with  well- 
bred  people;  politeness;  courtesy. 

Urceolate,  Urceolar,  er'se-o-lat,  er'se-o- 
ler,  a.  [From  L.  urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a 
pitcher.]  Bot.  shaped  like  a  pitcher;  swell- 
ing or  bulging  out  like  a  pitcher. 
Urchin,  er'chin,  n.  [Prov.  Fr.  hurchon, 
hirchon,  Fr.  hirisson,  O.Fr.  ericon,  from 
L.L.  ericio,  ericionis,  from  L.  ericius,  a 
hedgehog,  from  er  =  Gr.  ch6r,  hedgehog.] 
A  hedgehog;  a  familiar,  half-chiding  name 
sometimes  given  in  sport  to  a  child;  a  sea- 
urchin. 

Urdu,  ur'du,  n.  [Hind,  camp.]  The  Hin- 
dustani language  springing  from  the  union 
of  the  Mohammedan  invaders  with  their 
various  camp-followers. 
Urea,  u're-a,  n.  [From  the  ur  of  urine.] 
A  crystalline  compound  which  exists  in 
healthy  urine,  and  may  also  be  prepared 
artificially. — Ureter,  u-re'ter,  n.  [Gr.  oure- 
ter,  from  oureo,  to  make  water.]  The  duct 
or  tube  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
kidneyto  the  bladder.— Urethra,  u-re'thra, 
n.  [Gr.  ourethra.]  The  canal  by  which  the 
urine  is  couducted  from  the  bladder  and 
discharged.— Urethral,  u-re'thral,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  urethra. — Uretic,  u-ret'ik, 
a.  Relating  to  or  promoting  the  flow  of 
urine. 

Uredo,  u-re'do,  n.  [L.  blight  of  plants, 
from  uro,  to  burn.]  A  genius  of  parasitic 
fungi,  causing  such  diseases  in  plants  as 
smut,  rust,  &c. 

Uredospore,  u-re'do-spor,  n.  [Gr.  eundd, 
blight,  sporos,  fruit.]  In  rust-fungi,  a  one- 
celled  stalked  summer-spore. 
Urge,  erj,  v.t. — urged,  urging.  [L.  urgeo, 
urgere,  to  press,  push,  urge;  same  root  as 
A.Sax.  wrecan,  to  wreak.]  To  press,  im 
pel,  or  force  onward;  to  press  the  mind  or 
will  of;  to  serve  as  a  motive  or  impelling 
cause;  to  stimulate;  to  press  or  ply  hard 
with  arguments,  entreaties,  or  the  like; 
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to  importune;  to  Bolicit  earnestly;  to  press 
upon  attention;  to  insist  on  (to  urge  an 
argument).—  v.i.  To  press  forward.  — Ur- 
gency, er'jen-si,  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  urgent;  importunity;  earnest  soli- 
citation; pressure  of  necessity.  —  Urgency 
vote.  Parliament,  a  declaration  by  the  House, 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  members,  by 
a  three  to  one  vote,  that  such  and  such  a 
matter  is  of  urgent  importance  and  calls 
for  precedence.  —  Urgent,  er'jent,  a.  [L. 
urgens,  urgentis.]  Pressing ;  necessitating 
or  calling  for  immediate  action ;  eagerly 
soliciting ;  pressing  with  importunity.  — 
Urgently,  er'jent-li,  adv.  In  an  urgent 
manner;  with  pressing  importunity;  vehe- 
mently. 

Uric,  u'rik,  a.  [From  ur  in  urine.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  urine;  applied  to 
an  acid  which  is  a  main  constituent  of 
guano. 

I' rim,  u'rim,  n.  |Heb.  urlm,  lights  or 
flames,  pi.  of  Ur,  flame.]  A  kind  of  orna- 
ment or  appendage  belonging  to  the  habit 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  in  ancient  times, 
along  with  the  Thummim,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the  people. 
ITrlnant,  u'rin-ant,  a.  Her.  applied  to  a 
fish,  swimming  or  diving,  head  downwards, 
with  the  belly  opposite  the  sinister  side  of 
the  shield. 

Urine,  Q'rln,  n.  [Fr.  urine,  from  L.  urina, 
allied  to  Gr.  ouron,  urine;  Skr.  vdri,  water; 
A.Sax.  lirig,  humid;  Icel.  ur,  drizzling 
rain.]  An  animal  fluid  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
bladder  by  the  ureters,  and  through  the 
urethra  discharged.— Urinal,  u'ri-nal,  n. 
[It.  urinal.]  A  vessel  for  receiving  urine 
in  cases  of  incontinence;  a  convenience, 
public  or  private,  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  requiring  to  pass  urine. — Uri- 
nary, u'ri-na-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  urine  or 
to  the  organs  connected  with  its  secretion 
and  discharge. — Urinary  organs,  the  kid- 
neys, the  ureters,  the  bladder,  and  the 
urethra. — n.  A  reservoir  for  the  reception 
of  urine,  &c,  for  manure.— Urinate,  u'ri- 
nat,  v.i.  To  discharge  urine.  —  Urino- 
genital,  u'ri-no-jen"i-tal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  Also 
Uro-genital.  —  Urinometer,  u-ri-nom'- 
et-er,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  urine. — Urinous, 
Uriltose,  u'ri-nus,  u'ri-nos,  a.  Pertaining 
to  urine,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
Urn,  era,  n.  [L.  urna,  from  uro,  to  burn, 
as  being  made  of  burned  clay.]  A  kind  of 
vase  —  a  term  somewhat  loosely  applied;  a 
rather  large  vessel  with  a  foot  or  pedestal, 
and  a  stop-cock,  employed  to  keep  hot 
water  at  the  tea-table;  a  tea-urn;  a  vessel 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  for- 
merly kept;  a  cinerary  urn;  hot.  the  spore- 
case  of  mosses.— Urnfnl,  ern'ful,  n.  As 
much  as  an  urn  will  hold. 
Urodela,  u-ro-dela,  n.pl.  [Gr.  oura,  a  tail, 
and  dilos,  evident.]  The  tailed  amphib- 
ians, such  as  the  newt.— Urodele,  u'ro- 
del,  n.  and  a.  One  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  Urodela. 

Urogenital,  u-ro-jen'i-tal,  a.  Urino- 
genital. 

Uropod,  H'ro-pod,  n.  [Gr.  oura,  tail,  pous, 
podos,  foot.]  A  name  of  certain  posterior 
appendages  of  the  abdomen  in  crustaceans, 
serving  as  feet. 

Uropyglum,  u-ro-pij'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  ouro- 
pygion.]  Ornith.  the  rump  of  birds.— Uro- 
pygial,  u-ro-pij'i-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
uropygium. 

Uroscopy,  u-rosTto-pi,  n.  [Gr.  ouron,  urine, 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  The  judgment  of  dis- 
eases by  inspection  of  the  urine. 
Ursa,  er'sa,  n.  [L.,  a  she-bear,  a  constella- 
tion.] A  name  of  two  constellations:  Ursa 
Major,  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  northern  constellations, 
situated  near  the  pole,  and  popularly  called 
Charles's  Wain  or  the  Plough;  and  Ursa 
Minor,  the  Little  Bear,  the  constellation 
which  contains  the  pole-star. — I  rsiforni, 
er'si-form,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  bear. 
— Ursine,  eVsin,  a.  [L.  ur  sinus.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  bear. 


I  rson,  cr'son,  n.  [Same  as  urchin,  Fr. 
hirisson.]  Gawquaw. 
Ursulllic,  er'sfi -lln,  a.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  nuns  who  took  their  name  from  .St. 
Ursula,  and  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
succour  of  poverty  and  sickness,  and  the 
education  of  female  children. 
Urtlraceous,  er-ti-ka'shus,  a.  [L.  urtica, 
a  nettle,  from  uro,  to  burn.]  Bot.  pertain- 
ing to  plants  of  the  nettle  family.— Urti- 
caria, er-ti-ka'ri-a,  n.  Nettle-rash.— I! r- 
Uniting,  er'ti-ka-ting,  p.  and  a.  Stinging 
like  a  nettle;  pertaining  to  urtication.— 
II  rticatlon,  er-ti-ka'shon,  n.  The  stinging 
of  nettles  or  a  similar  stinging;  the  whip- 
ping of  a  benumbed  or  paralytic  limb  with 
nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 
Urnbn,  u-ro'bu,  n.  The  black  vulture  of 
America. 

Urns,  ii'rus,  n.  [L.]  The  wild  ox  of  Gaul 
and  ancient  Germany,  probably  the  same 
animal  which  still  exists  at  Chillingham  in 
Northumberland  and  Hamilton  in  Lanark- 
shire. 

Us,  us,  pron.  [A.Sax.  lis,  ace.  and  dat.; 
Goth,  unsis,  uns,  G.  uns,  us.]  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  case  of  we;  the  dative  of 
we,  used  after  certain  verbs,  such  as  verbs 
of  giving. 

Usage,  Usance.  Under  Use. 
Use,  us,  n.  [O.Fr.  us,  use,  from  L.  usus, 
use,  a  using,  service,  need,  from  utor,  usus, 
to  use  (whence  also  utility,  utensil,  usury, 
abuse,  &c.).]  The  act  of  employing  any- 
thing, or  the  state  of  being  employed; 
employment;  conversion  to  a  purpose  (to 
make  use  of,  that  is,  to  use  or  employ);  the 
quality  that  makes  a  thing  proper  for  a 
purpose;  utility;  service;  convenience;  need 
for  employing;  exigency  (I  have  no  use  for 
it);  continued  or  repeated  practice;  wont; 
usage;  a  liturgical  form  of  service  for  use 
in  a  diocese  (the  Sarum  use).  —  Use  and 
wont,  the  common  or  customary  practice. 
— v.t.  (uz)— used,  using.  [Fr.  user,  from  L.L. 
usare,  to  use,  from  usus,  pp.  of  L.  utar,  to 
use.]  To  employ  or  make  use  of;  to  act 
with  or  by  means  of;  to  do  work  with;  to 
consume  or  exhaust  by  employment  (to  use 
flour  for  food);  to  practise  or  employ  (to 
use  treachery);  to  make  a  practice  of;  to  act 
or  behave  towards;  to  treat  (to  use  one  ill); 
to  accustom;  to  render  familiar  by  practice. 
— To  use  up,  to  consume  entirely  by  using; 
to  exhaust  or  wear  out  the  strength  of. — 
v.i.  To  be  accustomed;  to  be  in  the  habit; 
to  be  wont.— Usable,  ii'za-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  used.— Usage,  u'zaj,  n.  [Fr.  usage, 
from  user,  to  use.]  Treatment;  behaviour 
of  one  person  towards  another;  long-con- 
tinued practice;  customary  way  of  acting; 
custom;  practice;  established  mode  of  em- 
ploying some  particular  word.— Usance, 
u'zans,  n.  [Fr.  usance,  from  user,  to  use.] 
Usury;  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  money; 
the  time  which  in  certain  countries  is  al- 
lowed by  custom  or  usage  for  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  those  coun- 
tries.— Usefnl,  us'ful,  a.  Valuable  for  use; 
suited  or  adapted  to  the  purpose;  beneficial; 
profitable.— Usefully,  us'ful-li,  adv.  In  a 
useful  manner;  profitably;  beneficially.— 
Usefulness,  fls'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  useful;  profitableness. — 
Useless,  us'les,  a.  Having  no  use;  un- 
serviceable; producing  no  good  end;  not 
advancing  the  end  proposed.— Uselessly, 
us'les-li,  adv.  Without  profit  or  advantage. 
— Uselessness,  usles-nes,  n.  Unfitness 
for  any  valuable  purpose  or  for  the  purpose 
intended.  —User,  u'zer,  ».  One  who  uses.— 
Usual,  u'zhu-al,  a.  [L.  usualis,  Fr.  usuel.] 
In  common  use;  customary;  ordinary;  fre- 
quent. —  Usually,  u'zhu-al-li,  adv.  Cus- 
tomarily; ordinarily.— Usualness,  u'zhu- 
al-nes,  n.  Commonness;  frequency. 
Uslias,  Usnasa,  u'shas,  u-sha'sa,  n.  [From 
Skr.  ush,  to  shine.]  The  Hindu  goddess  of 
dawn. 

Usher,  ush'er,  n.  [O.Fr.  ussier,  uissier, 
hussier,  Fr.  huissier,  a  door-keeper,  from 
O.Fr.  uis,  huis,  from  L.  ostium,  a  door.] 
An  officer  or  servant  who  had  care  of  the 
door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  &c. ;  hence, 
an  officer  whose  business  is  to  introduce 


strangers  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of 
rank;  an  under  teacher  or  assistant  to  a 
schoolmaster  or  principal  tea< sh< 
To  act  as  an  usher  towards;  to  introduce 
as  forerunner  or  harbinger:  generallj 
lowed  by  in,  forth,  &c.  I  hImt.sIiIu,  uuh'- 
er-ship,  n.    Office  of  an  usher. 

Usquebaugh,  us'kwe-ba,  n.  [Ir. and  G 

uisge-beatha,    whisky,    lit.    witter    of 
Whisky. J    Whisky. 

Ustulate,  us'tu-lat,  a.  [L.  ustulatux,  pn, 
of  ustnlo,  dim.  of  uro,  ustum,  to  bi 
Bot.  blackenedas  if  burned.  I  slulullon 
us-tu-la'shon,  n.  The  act  of  burning  <,r 
searing;  the  operation  of  expelling  a  Hiit>- 
stance  by  heat,  as  sulphur  from  ores. 

Usual,  Usually,  &c    Under  Use. 

Usucaption,  u-zu-kap'shon,  n.    [L.  mm, 
use,  and  capio,  captum,  to  take.]    In 
law,  the  acquisition  of  property  by  unin- 
terrupted undisputed  possession  of  it  for 
a  certain  term. 

Usufruct,  u'zu-frukt,  n.  [L.  usufructut— 
usus,  use,  and  Jructus,  fruit.]  Law,  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tenements 
without  the  right  to  alienate  such. 

Usurp,  u-zerp',  v.t.  [Fr.  usurper,  from  L. 
usurpare,  from  usus,  use,  and  rapio,  to 
seize.  Use,  Rapid.]  To  seize  and  hold 
possession  of  by  force  or  without  right;  to 
appropriate  or  assume  illegally  or  wrong- 
fully (a  throne,  power,  or  rank).  —  v.i.  To 
be  or  act  as  a  usurper;  to  encroach.— Usur- 
pation, u-zer-pa'shon,  n.  The  act  of  usur- 
ping; the  seizing  or  occupying  the  place  or 
power  of  another  without  right;  especially, 
the  unlawful  occupation  of  a  throne;  an 
encroaching.  —  Usurpatory,  u-zer'pa-to- 
ri,  a.  Characterized  or  marked  by  usurpa- 
tion; usurping.  —  Usurper,  u-zer'per,  n. 
One  who  usurps;  one  who  seizes  power  or 
position  withoutright.— Usurping,  u-zer'- 
ping,  p.  and  a.  Characterized  by  usurpa- 
tion.— Usurpingly,  Q-zer'ping-li,  adv.  By 
usurpation. 

Usury,  u'zhu-ri,  n.  [O.E.  usure,  later,  u»- 
urie,  from  Fr.  usure,  L.  usura,  interest 
for  money  lent,  lit.  a  using,  from  utor  to 
use.  Use.]  Interest  for  moneyj;  an  ex- 
cessive or  inordinate  premium  for  the  use 
of  money  borrowed;  extortionate  interest; 
the  practice  of  taking  exorbitant  or  exces- 
sive interest.— Usurer,  u'zhur-er,  n.  For- 
merly, any  person  who  lent  money  on  in- 
terest; now,  one  who  lends  money  at  au 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest. —  Usurious, 
u-zhu'ri-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  practising 
usury;  taking  exorbitant  interest  for  the  use 
of  money.  —  Usurionsly,  u-zhu'ri-us-li, 
adv  In  a  usurious  manner.— Usurious- 
ness,  u-zhu'ri-us-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  usurious. 

Ut,  ut,  n.  The  first  or  key  note  in  the 
musical  scale  of  Guido  dArezzo  (being  the 
initial  word  in  a  Latin  hymn,  from  the  first 
syllable  of  each  of  the  succeeding  lines  of 
which  the  names  of  the  other  notes  were 
also  taken),  now  superseded  by  do. 

Utensil,  u-ten'sil  or  u'ten-sil,  n.  [Fr.  uten- 
sile,  from  L.  utensilis,  fit  for  use,  from  utor, 
to  use.  Use.]  An  implement;  an  instru- 
ment; particularly,  an  instrument  or  vessel 
used  in  domestic  business. 

Uterine,  ii'ter-In,  a.    [L.   uterinus,  from 

•  uterus,  the  womb.]  Pertaining  to  the 
womb;  born  of  the  same  mother  but  by  a 
different  father. 

Utility,  u-til'i-ti,  n.  [L.  utilitas,  from  utilis, 
useful,  from  utor,  to  use.  Use.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  useful;  usefulness.— 
Utilitarian,  u-til/i-ta"ri-an,  a.  [From 
utility.]  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to 
utility;  holding  forth  utility  as  a  standard 
in  ethics  or  politics.— n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  utilitarianism.— Utilitarian- 
ism,  u-til'i-ta"ri-an-izm,  n.  The  doctrine 
that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
social  and  political  institutions;  or  the  doc- 
trine that  utility  is  the  standard  of  morality, 
that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they 
tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they 
tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.— 
Utilization,  u'til-i-za"shon,  n.  The  actoi 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  m5ve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     (i,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  «. 


UTMOST 

.Mli/.ing  or  turning  to  account       I  llll/e, 
ng.  |  FY.  utilisrr, 

nun  utile,  1,  utilis,  useful.  |  To  turn  to 
irofltllblo  account  or  use;   to  make  useful; 

o  adapt  bo  some  useful  purpose. 

Illiosl     ut'most,  .1,     |AS:i\     utemrst,   nt 

double   superlative, 

wing  from  utema,  which  itself  is  a  gupei 
fttive,  ami    nt,  also  a  superlative  terml- 

'latiou ;  similarly  aftermost.  Outmost  is 
mother   form;    utter   is    the   comparal  ivo.  | 

ieing  at  the  farthest  pomt  or  extremity; 

arthest  out;  most  distant;  extreme;  being 

or  inchest  degree:   often 

hsed  substantively,  signifying  the  most  that 
•au  ho;  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort 
strained  to  the  utmost,  try  your  utmost). 

fopla.  u  to'pi-a,  n.  |  Lit.  the  land  of  No- 
dace,  from  Gr.  oh,  not,  and  tofms,  a  place.] 
V  name  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
mil  applied  by  him  to  an  imaginary  island 
rhich  lu-  represents  as  enjoying  the  utmost 
>e:  feet  ion  in  laws,  politics,  &c,  as  con- 
rasted  with  the  defects  of  those  which 
hen  existed;  hence,  a  place  or  state  of 
deal  perfection.  I  lopian.  u-to'pi-an,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Utopia;  founded  upon  or 
nvolving  imaginary  or  ideal  perfection. — 
\n  inhabitant  of  Utopia;  an  ardent 
out  impracticable  reformer. 
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I  Iraq  ill  Ms,  u'trakwintn,  ft,  IL.  ur>,n/»r 
tpeeit  |  The  followers  of  John  Hum,  claim- 
ing for  the  laity  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds. 

I  Irlcle,  u'tri  kl,  ft,  [L.  utrimlut,  .Inn  of 
liter,  utris,  a  bottle  of  bids  or  okni  I  A 
little  bag  or  reservoir;  a  mlorosoopio  Oell 
in  an  animal  or  vegetable  Structure:  any 
thin  bottle-like  or  bladder  like  body  in 
Plants  I  Irlriilnr.  I  trlciilntc.n  trik' 
u  It  i,  ntrik'O  lftt,  «.  Having  utricl, 
sembllngautrloleorbag,    I  irlciillforiii, 

I  frlcillold.u  trik'u  li  form,  u  Irik'u  fold, 
0,     Bhaped  like  a  bladder  or  DOttlSj, 

I  iter,  ut'er,  a.  [A.Bsx  iter,  utter,  oonpw, 
of  nt.  out,  Outer  Is  the  same  word  Oct, 
Utmost.]  Outert;  situated  at  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  something! ;  complete;  total; 

entire;  perfect.  —  v.t.  [From  the  above 
word;  comp.,  as  also  from  comparatives, 
the  verbs  to  lower,  to  better.]  To  put  into 
circulation,  as  money,  notes,  DftSC  coin,  &c; 
to  give  expression  to;  to  give  vent  to  l,y 
the  vocal  organs;  to  pronounce;  to  speak. 
—  I  tlcralilc,  ut'er-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  uttered,  pronounced,  or  expressed.— 

II  t  leraiice,  ut'er-ans,  re.  The  act  of  utter- 
ing; manner  of  speaking;  expression;  cir- 
culation, as  of  money.— IJtterer,  ut'er-er, 
re.     One  who  puts  into  circulation ;   one 


__ VAIN 

Jfbo  pro d<  -  s,  ipt  i  .  pub 

•     I  tterless.l  nt'ei  les.  a 

I'         I  Mi  rl  i 

Ut'ei    11,     0d%         To    the     lull    .-it.-,, I        fully- 

V  I    III    I    III., Hi 

being  in  the  fill 

used 
oitivcly,  like  Utmost, 

I  Vt»  |Kroin  \,    uia,  a  grape— 

lion,   i,  :,  nil, ling  u  grape  ikin  |     An 
hla,  H    lay,  i    ,,i,    | 

I  \rons.  n'vi   us,  ■.      I;,  Henibhiig  u  , 
or  a  liii iicl, 

I  \  Hill    u'vu  la,  „.    |I,  ,  ,11,,,  of  | 
the  uvula  |    Tin    small  conical  I 
Btanos  which  hang    rrom   the  soft    i 
Oft  i  'I,,  ,,„,,  ,,|  ,|„.  tongue     I  » iilnr.  u' 
vu  ler,  a.     lVrtainu,, 

I  \orlou*,  ug  zo'ri  us,  «.    [i  fM,„, 

wife  I    Excessively  or 
Lshly  fond  of  oi  doting  on 

wife—  I  xorlously,  uK  /.Vn  us  h, ,, 
an  uxorious  manner  I  KOHousneM. 
ug-zo'n  us-nes,  re.  The  State  or  <putlity  of 
being  uxorious.-  I  xoriult,  Ug  /.on  al,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married  woman.— 
Uxoricide,  ug-zor'i  hid,  ft,  [L,  HOW.  and 
cozdo,  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  a  wife  by 
her  husband;  a  husband  who  murders  his 
wife. 


V 


,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English 
ilphabet,  formerly,  as  a  character,  used 
ndiscrimiuately  with  u. 

acant.  va'kant,  a.  [L.  vacans,  vacantis, 
>pr.  of  vaco,  to  be  empty,  to  have  leisure 
from  same  stem,  vacuity,  vacuum).]  Hav- 
ng  no  contents;  empty;  unfilled;  void;  not 
occupied  or  filled  by  an  incumbent,  posses- 
ion or  official;  unoccupied;  unemployed; 
iot  required  to  be  spent  in  work;  leisure; 
ree  (vacant  hours);  free  from  thought;  not 
jiven  to  thinking,  study,  reflection,  or  the 
ike;  wanting  intelligent  facial  expression; 
nane.— Vacancy,  va'kan-si,  re.  The  qual- 
ty  or  state  of  being  vacant ;  empty  space ; 
.acuity;  a  space  between  objects;  an  un- 
occupied space ;  an  unoccupied  interval  of 
hue;  an  unoccupied  post,  position,  or  office, 
i  situation  or  office  destitute  of  a  person  to 
fill  it;  vacuity  or  inanity.— Vacate,  va-kat', 
\f.— vacated,  vacating.  To  make  vacant; 
po  quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of;  to 
;.eave  empty  or  unoccupied;  to  make  void 
or  of  no  validity.— Vacation,  va-ka'shon, 
ja.  [Fr.  vacation,  L.  vacatio.]  The  act  of 
vacating;  the  act  of  leaving  without  an 
occupant;  a  stated  interval  in  a  round  of 
iuties ;  holidays ;  the  time  when  a  post  has 
ao  occupant. 

ace  in  ate,  vak'si-nat,  v.t.  —  vaccinated, 
vaccinating.  [L.  vaccinus,  pertaining  to  a 
:ow,  from  vacca,  a  cow.]  To  inoculate  with 
;he  cow-pox  by  means  of  matter  or  lymph 
;aken  directly  from  the  cow  or  from  a  per- 
son previously  treated,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  immunity  from  small-pox  or  of 
mitigating  its  attack.— Vaccination,  vak- 
si-na'shon,  n.  The  act  of  vaccinating;  the 
art  or  practice  of  inoculating  persons  with 
the  cow-pox,  by  lymph  taken  from  a  pus- 
tule caused  by  previous  vaccination  in  a 
healthy  child.  Inoculation  is  artificial  com- 
munication of  the  small-pox  itself.— Vac- 
cine, vak'sln,  a.  [L.  vaccinus.]  Pertaining 
to  cows  or  to  cow-pox. — Vaccine  matter,  the 
lymph  contained  in  the  pustules  produced 
by  vaccination  or  derived  from  cow-pox 
vesicles. 

aclllate,  vas'i-lat,  v.i.— vacillated,  vacil- 
lating. [L.  vacillo,  vacillatum,  to  sway  to 
and  fro;  perhaps  allied  to  E.  wag.]  To 
waver;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion ;  to  be  unsteady 
or  inconstant.  —  Vacillating,  vas'i-la- 
ting,  p.  and  a.  Moving  so  as  to  vacillate; 
unsteady  in  opinion  or  resolution;  wavering. 
— Vaeillatiiigly,  vas'i-la-ting-li,  adv.  In 
a  vacillating  manner.— Vacillation,  vas- 
i-la'shon,  n.    [L.  vacillatio.]    The  act  of  va- 


cillating ;  a  wavering ;  vacillating  conduct ; 
fluctuation  of  mind;  unsteadiness;  change 
from  one  object  to  another;  inconstancy. 

Vacuity,  Vacnousness,  va-ku'i-ti,  vak'- 
u-us-nes,  n.  [L.  vacuitas,  from  vacuus, 
empty.  Vacant.]  The  state  of  being  empty 
or  unfilled;  emptiness;  a  space  unfilled  or 
unoccupied,  or  occupied  with  an  invisible 
fluid  only;  a  vacuum;  freedom  from  mental 
exertion;  absence  of  thought;  absence  of 
intelligence  in  look;  vacant  expression.— 
Vacuole,  vak'u-ol,  n.  [A  dim.  from  vacu- 
um.] A  minute  cell  or  cavity  in  the  tissue 
of  organisms,  as  in  the  Protozoa. — Vacu- 
ous, vak'u-us,  o.  [L.  vacuus.]  Empty; 
unfilled;  void;  vacant. — Vacuum,  vak'u- 
um,  n.  [L.,  an  empty  space,  neut.  sing,  of 
vacuus,  empty.]  Space  empty,  or  space 
devoid  of  all  matter  or  body;  an  inclosed 
space  from  which  air  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely removed,  as  from  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  a  portion  of  a  barometric  tube, 
&c— Vacuum-brake,  n.  A  steam  brake 
for  railway  carriages,  &c,  in  which  the 
power  employed  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  creating  a  vacuum. — 
Vacuum-gauge,  n.  A  gauge  for  indi- 
cating to  what  extent  a  vacuum  is  produced. 
—Vacuum-pan,  n.  A  vessel  for  boiling 
saccharine  juices  in  a  partial  vacuum  in 
sugar-making.  —  Vacuum-tube.  n.  A 
tube  employed  to  examine  the  effects  of  a 
discharge  of  electricity  through  air  or  gas 
rarefied  or  exhausted  to  a  certain  degree. 

Vade-mecum,  va-de-me'kum,  n.  [L.  vade 
mecum,  go  with  me.]  A  book  or  other 
thing  that  a  person  constantly  carries  with 
him;  a  manual;  a  pocket  companion. 

Vagabond,  vag'a-bond,  a.  [Fr.  vagabond, 
from  L.  vagabundus,  wandering,  from 
vagor,  to  wander;  from  vagus,  wandering, 
whence  E.  vague.]  Wandering;  going  from 
place  to  place  without  settled  habitation; 
pertaining  to  a  vagrant  or  idle  stroller. — n. 
An  idle  worthless  stroller  from  place  to 
place  without  fixed  habitation  or  visible 
means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood;  an 
idle,  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp;  a  rascal. — 
Vagabondage,  vag'a-bon-daj,  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  vagabond. — Vaga- 
bondism, vag'a-bond-izra,  n.  The  ways 
or  habits  of  a  vagabond;  vagabondage. 

Vagary,  va-ga'ri,  n.  [From  It.  vagare,  to 
wander,  or  directly  from  L.  vagari,  to 
wander  (whence  vagabond,  &c.).]  A  wan- 
dering of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a 
whim;  a  whimsical  purpose. 

Vagina,  va-jl'na,  n.  [L.,*a  sheath.]  Bot. 
and  anat.  a  name  for  any  part  having  the 


character  of  a  sheath;  the  canal  in  females 
leading  from  the  exterior  to  the  womb.— 
Vaginal,  va-jl'nal or  vaj'i-nal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  sheath;  pertaining 
to  the  vagina.— Vaglnate,  Vacillated, 
va-jl'nat,  va-jTna-ted,  a.  Bot.  sheathed,  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf  — 
Vagluopenuous,  va-ji'n6-pen/'us,  a.  [L. 
penna,  a  feather.]  Sheath-winged;  coleop- 
terous. 

Vagrant,  va'grant,  a.  [Formerly  vagarant, 
same  origin  as  vagary/]  Wandering  with- 
out any  settled  habitation;  pertaining  to 
one  who  wanders;  unsettled;  moving  with- 
out any  certain  direction.— re.  A  wanderer; 
one  without  a  settled  home  or  habitation; 
an  idle  wanderer  or  stroller;  a  vagabond; 
a  tramp;  law,  a  term  for  various  minor 
offenders,  such  as  beggars,  prostitutes,  for- 
tune-tellers, and  other  impostor.  —  Va- 
grancy, va'gran-si,  re.  A  state  of  wander- 
ing without  settled  home;  the  condition  of 
being  a  vagrant. 

Vague,  vag,  a.  [Fr.  vague,  from  L.  vagus, 
wandering.  Vagabond.]  Wandering  J; 
vagabond  J;  unsettled  as  regards  meaning, 
scope,  or  the  like;  indefinite;  hazy;  uncer- 
tain; doubtful;  proceeding  from  no  known 
authority;  of  uncertain  origin  or  founda- 
tion (a  vague  report).— Vaguely,  vag'li, 
adv.  In  a  vague,  uncertain,  unsettled 
manner. —  Vagueness,  vag'nes,  re.  The 
character  of  being  vague;  want  of  clear- 
ness; haziness. 

Vagus  or  Vagus  nerve,  va'gus,  n.  Same 
as  Pneumogastric  Nerve. 

Vail,  val,  re.  and  v.    Same  as  Veil. 

Vail, J  val,  v.t.  [Abbrev.  from  O.E.  avale, 
avail,  from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down,  from 
L.  ad,  to,  and  vallis,  a  valley.  Valley.] 
To  let  down;  to  lower;  to  let  fall.    {Shak.) 

Vail,  val,  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  avail.]  To 
profit.  (Poet.)—n.  Money  given  to  servants 
by  a  visitor  on  going  away,  formerly  re- 
garded by  domestics  as  a  perquisite  which 
they  might  demand:  a  term  now  disused. 

Vain,  van,  a.  [Fr.  vain,  vain,  empty,  vain- 
glorious, &c,  from  L.  vanus,  empty,  void 
(whence  also  vanish,  evanescent);  same  root 
as  to  wane,  want.]  Having  no  real  value 
or  importance;  unsubstantial;  empty;  idle; 
worthless;  unsatisfying;  producing  no  good 
result;  fruitless;  ineffectual;  light>minded; 
foolish;  silly;  proud  of  petty  things  or  of 
trifling  attainments;  having  a  foolish  craving 
for  the  admiration  or  applause  of  others; 
puffed  up;  inflated;  conceited. — In  vain,  to 
no  purpose;  without  effect;  ineffectually. — 
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To  take  the  name  of  Ood  in  vain,  to  ubo  the 
nniiio  of  God  with  levity  or  profaneness.— 
Vainglorious,  van-glo'ri-us,  a.  Feeling 
or  proceeding  from  vainglory;  vain  to  excess 
of  one's  own  achievements ;  boastful. — 
Vnlnglorloiisly,  van-glo'ri-us-li,  <i<tr. 
"With  vainglory  or  empty  pride.  —  Vain- 
glory, van-glo'ri,  n.  Glory,  pride,  or  boast- 
fulness  that  is  vain  or  empty;  tendency  to 
unduly  exalt  one's  self  or  one's  own  per- 
formauces;  vain  pomp  or  show.— Vainly, 
van'li,  adv.  In  a  vain  manner;  without, 
effect;  to  no  purpose;  in  vain;  in  a  con- 
ceited manner;  foolishly. — Vainness,  vin- 
nes,  n.  The  state  of  being  vain;  empty 
pride;  vanity.— Vanity,  van'i-ti,  n.  [Fr. 
vaniti.  L.  vanitas.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vain;  worthlessness;  falsity;  uureal- 
ness;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  desire; 
the  desire  of  indiscriminate  admiration; 
empty  pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening 
conceit  of  one's  personal  attainments  or 
decorations;  ambitious  display;  anything 
empty,  visionary,  or  unsubstantial.  .'.  Syn. 
under  Egotism.  —  Vanity  Fair,  the  vain 
show  of  this  world,  sketched  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  in  Thackeray's  novel 
of  the  name. 

Vair,  var,  to.  [O.Fr.  voir,  from  L.  varius, 
various,  variegated.]  An  old  name  for  a 
kind  of  fur,  said  to  have  been  the  skin  of 
a  species  of  squirrel  with  a  gray  back  and 
white  belly;  her.  one  of  the  furs  represented 
by  little  pieces  like  shields  alternately  silver 
and  blue.— Vair6e,  a.  Applied  to  an  her- 
aldic field,  signifies  that  it  is  divided  up  in 
vair  fashion,  but  any  two  tinctures  may  be 
used. 

Valsya,  vis'ya,  to.  A  member  of  the  third 
caste  among  the  Hindus,  comprehending 
merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators. 

Vakeel,  va-kel',  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an 
ambassador  or  agent;  a  native  attorney; 
a  native  law-pleader. 

Valance,  Valence,  val'ans,  val'ens,  to. 
[From  Norm,  valaunt,  O.Fr.  avalant,  de- 
scending, hanging  down,  from  avaler,  to 
letdown.  Vail  (to  letdown).]  The  drapery 
hanging  round  a  bed,  from  the  head  of 
window  curtains,  from  a  couch,  &c. 

Vale,  val,  to.  [Fr.  vol,  from  L.  vallis,  a 
valley.  Valley.]  A  tract  of  low  ground 
between  hills;  a  valley:  more  poetical  and 
less  general  than  valley;  fig.  a  state  of  de- 
cline or  wretchedness. 

Vale,  va'le,  n.  [L.,  imper.  of  valere,  to  be 
well,  to  be  strong.  Valid.]  Farewell;  adieu. 
— Valediction,  va-le-dik'shon,  n.  [L.  va- 
ledico,  valedictum — vale,  and  dico,  to  say.] 
A  farewell;  a  bidding  farewell. — Valedic- 
tory, va-le-dik'to-ri,  a.  Bidding  farewell; 
pertaining  to  a  leave-taking;  farewell. 

Valence,  Valency,  va'lens,  valen-si,  n. 
[L.L.  valentia,  strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong. 
Valid.]  Chem.  the  combining  strength  or 
capacity  of  atoms,  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
a  standard;  the  force  which  determines 
with  how  many  atoms  of  an  element  an 
atom  of  another  element  will  combine. 

Valenciennes,  va-lah-se-en,  n.  A  rich 
variety  of  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  in 
France. 

Valentine,  val'en-tm,  n.  A  sweetheart 
selected  or  got  by  lot  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  14th  February;  a  letter  or  missive  of 
an  amatory  or  satirical  kind,  sent  by  one 
young  person  to  another  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day. 

Valerian,  va-le'ri-an,  n.  [Supposed  to  be 
from  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  who  had 
benefited  from  it.]  The  common  name  of 
a  genus  of  ornamental  flowering  plants, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  are 
extensively  collected  for  their  medicinal 
properties. — Valerian  oil,  an  aromatic  es- 
sential oil  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
officinal  or  great  wild  valerian. 

Valet,  val'et,  n.  [Fr.  valet,  O.Fr.  varlet, 
vaslet,  a  lad,  a  servant;  dim.  of  vassal. 
Vassal.  Varlet  is  the  same  word.]  A  man- 
servant who  attends  on  a  gentleman's  per- 
son. 

Valetudinarian,  val-e-tu'di-na"ri-an,  «. 
[L.  valetudinarius,  from  valetudo,  good  or 
ill  health,  from  valeo,  to  be  well.    Valid.] 
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"Siclily;  in  a  poor  state  of  health;  Infirm; 
seeking  to  recover  health.—  n.  A  person  of 
1111  Infirm  or  sickly  constitution;  one  who 
is  seeking  to  recover  health.— Valetudi- 
narian Iniii,  valet u'di  na"ri-an-izm,  n. 
A  state  of  feeble  health;  infirmity.— Vale- 
liidinariuess,  val-c-tu'di-na-ri-nes,  n. 
State  of  being  valetudinary.— Valetiidl- 
narlons,  val-e-tiVdi-na"ri-us,  a.— Vale- 
tudinary, val-e-tu'di-na-ri,  to.  and  a. 
Same  as  Valetudinarian. 

la  Ilia  I  la,  val-hal'la,  n.  [Icel.  valhdll,  the 
hall  of  the  slain— vair,  slaughter,  and  hdll, 
a  hall.]  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology 
the  palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle;  fig.  any 
edifice  which  is  the  final  resting-place  of 
many  of  the  heroes  or  great  men  of  a  nation. 

Valiant,  val'yant,  a.  [Fr.  vaillant,  from 
valoir,  L.  valere,  to  be  strong.  Valid.] 
Brave;  courageous;  intrepid  in  danger; 
puissant;  performed  with  valour;  heroic. — 
Valiantly,  val'yant-li,  adv.  In  a  valiant 
manner.— Vallantness,  val'yant-nes,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  valiant;  valour. 

Valid,  val'id,  a.  [Fr.  valide,  L.  validus, 
strong,  powerful,  from  valeo,  to  be  strong, 
to  be  well  (seen  also  in  value,  valiant, 
valour,  valetudinary,  avail,  prevail,  &c); 
perhaps  from  a  root  meaning  to  cover  or 
protect,  same  as  in  valley,  wool.]  Suffi- 
ciently supported  by  actual  fact;  well 
grounded;  sound;  just;  good;  not  weak  or 
defective;  having  sufficient  legal  strength 
or  force;  good  or  sufficient  in  point  of  law. 
—Validate,  val'i-dat,  v.t.  To  make  valid; 
to  confirm.— Validity,  Validuess,  va- 
lid'i-ti,  val'id-nes,  to.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  valid;  strength  or  cogency  from 
being  supported  by  fact ;  justness ;  sound- 
ness; legal  strength  or  force;  sufficiency  in 
point  of  law.— Validly,  val'id-li,  adv.  In 
a  valid  manner;  so  as  to  be  valid. 

Valise,  va-les',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  leather 
bag  or  case  for  holding  a  traveller's  equip- 
ment; a  portmanteau. 

Valkyr,  Valkyria,  vaTker,  val-ke'ri-a,  n. 
[Icel.  valkyrja—valr,  the  slain,  and  kjdsa, 
to  select.]  One  of  the  sisters  of  Odin,  who 
led  to  Valhalla  the  souls  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle,  where  they  ministered  at  their 
feasts.— Valkyrian,  val-ke'ri-an,  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Valkyrs  or  Valkyrias. 

Vallar,  Vallary,  val'er,  val'er-i,  a.  [L. 
vallaris,  from  vallum,  a  rampart.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  rampart  or  palisade. 

Valley,  val'i,  n.  [Fr.  vallee,  O.Fr.  valee, 
from  val,  a  vale,  from  L.  vallis,  a  valley. 
Valid.]  Any  hollow  or  surface  depression 
of  some  width  bounded  by  hills  or  moun- 
tains, and  usually  traversed  by  a  stream 
or  river;  a  vale;  the  internal  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  inclined  sides 
of  a  roof. 

Vallisnerla,  val-is-ne'ri-a,  n.  [Vallisneri, 
Italian  naturalist.]  A  genus  of<  plants  that 
grow  at  the  bottom  of  water. 

Vallum,  val'lum,  n.  [L.  vallum,  from 
vallus,  a  stake.]  A  rampart;  a  palisaded 
rampart,  such  as  that  with  which  the 
Romans  inclosed  their  camps. 

Valonia,  va-16'ni-a,  n.  [It.  vallonia,  from 
Mod.Gr.  balania,  the  holm-oak,  from  Gr. 
balanos,  an  acorn,  an  oak.]  The  acorn- 
cups  of  a  species  of  oak  exported  from  the 
Levant  for  the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers. 

Valour,  val'or,  n.  [O.Fr.  valor,  Mod.Fr. 
valeur,  L.L.  valor,  worth,  from  L.  valeo, 
to  be  strong.  Valid.]  That  quality  which 
enables  a  man  to  encounter  danger  with 
firmness;  personal  bravery,  especially  as 
regards  fighting;  intrepidity;  prowess. — 
Valorous,  val'or-us,  a.  Brave;  courage- 
ous; valiant;  intrepid.— Valorously,  val'- 
or-us-li,  adv.  In  a  valorous  manner;  vali- 
antly. 

Value,  val'u,  n.  [O.Fr.  value,  the  fern,  of 
valu,  pp.  of  valoir,  from  L.  valere,  to  be 
strong,  to  be  worth.  Valid.]  Worth;  that 
property  or  those  properties  of  a  thing 
which  render  it  useful  or  estimable ;  the 
degree  of  such  property  or  properties; 
utility;  importance;  what  makes  a  person 
of  some  account,  estimation,  or  worth; 
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estimate  of  worth;  price  equal  to  the  worth 
market  price;  the  money  for  which  a 
is  sold  or  will  sell;  equivalent  in  the  market' 
Import;  precise  signification  (tin;  value  ot  a 
word  or  phrase);  mus.  the  relative  length 
or  duration  of  a  tone  or  note.—  v.t.—  valued  ' 
valuing.    To  estimate  the  worth  of;  to  rate 
at  a  certain  price;  to  appraise;  to  consider 
with  respect  to  importance;  to  rate,  whether 
high  or  low;   to  have  in  high  esteem;  to 
prize;   to  regard;  to  hold  in  respect  and' 
estimation.  —  Valued,  val'Qd,  p.  and  a. 
Regarded  as  of  high  value;  highly  esteemed 
—Valueless,  val'u-les,  a.     Being  0 
value;    having    no    worth;    worthless.- 
Valuer,  val'Q-er,  n.    One  who  values;  an 
appraiser.— Valuable,  val'Q-a-bl,  a.  1 
ing  value  or  worth ;  having  a  high  v 
having  qualities  which  are  useful  ai*. 
teemed;  precious.—  n.   A  thing,  especially 
a  small  thing,  of  value;  a  choice  arti< 
personal  property:  usually  in  the  phi 
Valuablencss,  val'Q-a-bl-nes,  n. 
quality  of  being  valuable;  preciousnesg.— 
Valuation,  val-Q-a'shon,  n.    The  act  of 
valuing;  the  act  of  setting  a  price;  appraise- 
ment; estimation;  value  set  upon  a  thing; 
estimated  worth.— Valuator,  val'Q-a-ter, 
n.    One  who  sets  a  value;  an  appraiser. 

Valve,  valv,  n.  [Fr.  valve,  from  L.  valva, , 
folding  doors,  from  same  root  volvo,  to  roll 
(whence  voluble,  &c.).]  One  of  the  leaves 
of  a  folding  door;  a  kiud  of  movable  lid  or 
partition  adapted  to  a  tube  or  orifice,  and 
so  formed  as  to  open  communication  in 
one  direction  and  to  close  it  in  the  other, 
used  to  regulate  the  admission  or  escape 
of  water,  gas,  or  steam;  anat.  a  partition 
within  the  cavity  of  a  vessel  opening  tc 
allow  the  passage  of  a  fluid  in  one  direction, 
and  shutting  to  prevent  its  return  (the 
valves  of  the  heart);  bot.  one  of  the  divisions 
of  any  dehiscent  body;  conch,  one  of  the 
separable  portions  of  the  shell  of  a  mollusc 
wireless  tel.  see  Thermionic  Valve. - 
Valvate,  val'vat,  a.  Having  or  resem- 
bling a  valve.— Val ved,  valvd,  a.  Having 
valves  or  hinges ;  composed  of  valves.  — 
Valve-gear,  Valve-motion,  n.  The 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  foi 
working  a  valve  in  steam-engines.— Valve 
set,  n.  Wireless  tel.  receiving  apparatus 
which  includes  one  or  more  thermionic 
valves  for  rectification,  amplification,  01 
both.  The  phrase  is  also  applied  to  trans 
mitting  apparatus.— Valvular,  val'vu-ler. 
a.  Containing  valves;  having  the  charactei 
of  or  acting  as  a  valve.— Val  vule,  Valve- 
let,  val'vul,  valv'let,  to.  [Dim.  from  valve. 
A  little  valve. 

Vambrace,  vam'bras,  n.  [Also  vantbrace 
vantbras—Fr.  avant,  before,  and  bras,  arm 
Van  (front).]  The  piece  of  plate  armotu 
which  covered  the  forearm.  —  Vam- 
braced,  a.  Her.  applied  to  indicate  that 
the  arm  is  entirely  covered  with  armour. 

Vam  OS,  va'moz,  v.t.  or  i.  [Sp.  vamos,  lei 
us  go.]    To  quit,  to  depart. 

Vamp,  vamp,  n.  [Formerly  vampey,  fron 
Fr.  avant-pied — avant,  before,  and  pied,  the 
foot.  Van  (front).]  The  upper  leather  0: 
a  boot  or  shoe;  any  piece  or  patch  intendec 
to  give  an  old  thing  a  new  appearance;  1 
piece  added  for  appearance  sake;  mus.  ai 
improvised  accompaniment.— v.t.  To  put  1 
new  vamp  or  upper  leather  on;  to  furbisl 
up;  to  give  a  new  appearance  to;  to  patch 
— Vamper,  vam'per,  n.    One  who  vampe 

Vampire,  vam'pir,  n.  [Fr.,  from  G.  vam 
pyr,  from  Serv.  vampir,  vampira,  a  vam 
pire.]  A  kind  of  spectral  being  or  gbos 
still  possessing  a  human  body,  believed  t< 
leave  the  grave  during  the  night  and  sucl. 
the  blood  of  living  men  and  women  whil< 
they  are  asleep;  a  person  who  preys  01 
others;  an  extortioner  or  blood-sucker;  1 
vampire-bat. — a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem 
bling  a  vampire  in  character. — Vampire 
bat,  n.  A  blood-sucking  bat  of  Sout) 
America  of  several  species,  with  long  shar] 
teeth.  —  Vampirism,  vam'pir-izm,  n 
Belief  in  vampires ;  the  action  of  a  vam 
pire;  blood-sucking;  fig.  the  practice  0 
extortion  or  preying  on  others. 

Van,  van,  to.  TAbbrev.  from  vanguard,  fron 
Fr.  avant-garde— avant,  before,  and  garai 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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A  v  \  i  n  i.  t:i   \  itn  I    The  front  of 

Wn  army,  or  the  front   1 or  foremost  dl 

11  oi  a fleet      Vanguard,  van'gard, n. 
i  roopa  w  bo  march   In  the  v  an  of  an 

adv. nice  n'l.inl,  ill.'  van. 

:iii  !  van,  n.  [Fr.  ran,  from  L.  rmnu/.v,  a 
van  or  tan  for  winnowing  Pan.]  A  fan 
or  any  contrivance  for  winnowing  grain;  a 

urn.  van.  n.    [Abbrev.  from  caravan.]    A 

in,   a  iMVrn-il  vehicle  used  liy  1 1 
men  and  others  for  carrying  goods;  a 
-  i)  carriage  tor  carrying  luggage  I 
other  purposes. 

innadluui.  va-uft'di-um,  ».   I  From  Vana- 

i    surname  of  the  Scandinavian    goil- 
i.  from  its  being  discovered  in  it 

lish  ore. |  A  silvery  bridle  metal  of 
rare  occurrence  discovered  in  1830  in  Swe- 
dish mm.      Vaundlc,  Vanadoiis,  va- 

k,  van'a-dus,  a.  Pertaining  to  va- 
nadium. 

Inndal,  van'dal,  n.  IL.  Vandali,  VinduJi, 
Vindili,  the  Vandals.]     One  of  a  Teutonic 

who  pillaged  Rome  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  unsparingly  destroyed  the  monu- 
ments of  art  and  the  productions  of  litera- 
ture; hence,  one  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
destroys  any  work  of  art,  literature,  or  the 
hke.  -  Vandal,  Vandallc,  van-dal'ik,  a. 

lining  to  or  resembling  the  Vandals.— 
Vandalism,  van'dal-izm,  n.  Wilful  or 
ignorant  destruction  of  works  of  art  or 
literature;  hostility  to  art  or  literature. 

I'andy  kc,  van-dlk',  n.  A  pointed  collar  of 
lace  or  sewed  work  worn  by  both  sexes 
duriug  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  to  be 
in  portraits  painted  by  Vandyke 
(whence  the  name).  —  Vandyke  broirn,  a 
pigment  obtained  from  a  kind  of  peat  or 
bog-earth,  of  a  fine,  deep,  semi-transparent 
brown  colour. 

lane,  van,  n.  [O.E.  fane,  a  banner,  a 
weathercock,  from  A.Sax.  fana  =  O.H.G. 
fano,  G.fahne,  D.  vaan,  a  flag;  Goth,  fana, 
cloth;  cog.  L.  pannus,  cloth.]  A  weather- 
cock, arrow,  or  thin  slip  of  metal,  wood, 
&c,  placed  on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a 
spire,  tower,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing by  its  turning  and  direction  which 
way  the  wind  blows;  any  somewhat  similar 
i  device  or  contrivance;  the  broad  part  of  a 
feather  on  either  side  of  the  shaft;  one  of 
the  plates  or  blades  of  a  windmill,  a  screw- 
propeller,  &c. 

lauessa,  va-nes'sa,  n.  A  genus  of  brightly- 
coloured  butterflies,  including  the  tortoise- 
shell  butterfly,  the  peacock  butterfly,  &c. 

Vang,  vang,  n.    [D.  vangen,   G.  fangen,  to 

1  catch.]  Naut.  a  steadying-rope  from  a  gaff 
to  the  ship's  side. 

Vanguard.    Under  Van. 

Vanilla,  va-nil'a,  n.  [From  Sp.  vainilla, 
dim.  of  vaina,  a  scabbard,  from  L.  vagina, 
a  scabbard;  the  pod  resembles  a  scabbard.] 
A  genus  of  orchidaceous  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  the  fleshy  pod-like  fruit 

i  of  several  species  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  fragrant  odour  and  is  used  in  medicine, 
confectionery,  and  perfumery. 

Vanish,  van'ish,  v.i.  [From  L.  vanesco, 
evanesco,  to  vanish,  to  pass  away  (through 
the  old  French),  from  vanus,  vain.  Vain.] 
To  disappear;  to  pass  from  a  visible  to  an 

,  invisible  state;  to  pass  beyond  the  limit 

,  of  vision;  to  be  annihilated  or  lost:  to  be 
no  more;  math,  to  become  less  and  less  till 

,  the  value  is  nothing,  or  is  denoted  by  0. — 
Vanishing  point,  the  point  in  a  view  or 
picture  at  which  all  parallel  lines  in  the 

'same  plane  tend  to  meet  when  correctly 
represented  in  a  picture. 

Vanity.    Under  Vain. 

Vanquish,  vang/kwish,  v.t.  [From  Fr. 
vaincre,  pret.  vainquis,  subj.  vainquisse, 
O.Fr.  veinqnir,  from  L.  vincere,  to  conquer. 
Victor.]  To  conquer,  overcome,  or  subdue 
in  battle;  to  defeat  in  any  contest;  to  get 
the  better  of;  to  confute;  to  overpower;  to 
prostrate:  to  be  too  much  for.  .".  Syn.  under 
Conquer.— Vanquishable.vaug'kwish- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  vanquished;  con- 
querable.—Vanquisher,  vang'kwish-er, 
ft.    A  conqueror;  a  victor. 


Vanlaur,  van'taj,  ».    [  IV  An 

v  \  N  i  to]    |     Adv. in*  nind 

*  jinlaur-uroiiiid.   n,    Bup 

hi  lou 

W  III.  | 

'Mill. 

Vapid,  rapid,  <i.    [  I-  Mpi  I   bav 

ing    i  Hume    root    ■ 

Having    losl    its    life    ami 

dead;  Bat;  dull:  unanimated;  ipuitli 

\  apldl]  i  vap'id  li.  adv.     In  a  v 

•I.  i     Vapidity,  Vapldneaa,  ra  pld'i  ti, 

lie  or  quality  ol  I 
rapid;  flnadnim.  flatneea;  dulneaa;  want  oi 

pirlt. 
Vapour,  Vapor,  rftVpor,  n.    [L.  m 

sti  am  ;     vapour:    akin     to    oapidus,    I 

bavin;:  Iom   t!.i\o:ir,  Vttppo,  vapid  vvme  |    An 
exhalation  or  fume  ; 

visible  si  earn;  the  gaseous  form  which  any 
solid    or    liquid    substance    assumes     when 

heated;  also  specifically  used  oi  agai 

its  critical  temperature;  any  visible  dn 
substance  floating  in  the  atmoep 
or  mist.;    hazy  matter;  something    unsiib 
stantial,   fleeting,   or  transitory;   a  mental 
fume;  a  vain  imagination;  an  unreal  fancy; 
pi.  an  old  name  for  a  nervous  hypoohon 
driacal  or  hysterical  affection:  the  blues.— 
Vapour  density,  the  density  of  a  subsiam se 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  referred  to  air  or 
hydrogen  as  the  standard;  of  importance  in 
chemistry    in  determining   the    molecular 
weight.— v.i.  To  boast  or  vaunt  with  osten- 
tatious display;  to  bully;  to  hector:  to  brag; 
to  bounce.— Vapour-balli,  ft.  The  appli- 
cation of  vapour  or  steam  to  the  body  in  a 
close  place;  the  place  or  bath  itself.— Va» 

S  tourer,  va'por-er,  n.  One  who  vapours, 
irags,  or  bullies;  a  braggart,  bully,  or 
boaster.— Vapouring,  va'por-ing,  p.  and 
a.  Boasting;  given  to  boast  or  brag.— n. 
Boastful  or  windy  talk.  —  Vapourish. 
va'por-ish,  a.  Affected  by  vapours;  hypo- 
chondriac; whimsical;  fanciful.— Vapour- 
lshness,  va'por-ish-nes,  ».— Vapoury, 
va'por-i,a.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapours.— Va- 
porabiiity,  va'por-a-bil"i-ti,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  vaporable.— Vaporahle,  va'- 
por-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  converted  into 
vapour.— Vaporifero us,  va-por-if'er-us, 
o.  [L.  vapor,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Conveying 
or  producing  vapour.— Vaporifie,  va-por- 
if'ik,  a.  [L.  vapor,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Forming  vapour;  converting  into  steam,  or 
into  a  volatile  form.— Vaporiza Die,  va'- 
por-I-za-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  vaporized. 
—Vaporization,  va'por-I-za"shon,  ft. 
The  act  of  vaporizing ;  conversion  into  va- 
pour.—Vaporize,  va'por-iz,  v.t.— vapor- 
ized, vaporizing.  To  convert  into  vapour  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  artificial  means; 
to  cause  to  evaporate;  to  sublimate.— v.i.  To 
pass  off  in  vapour.— Vaporizer,  vap-or- 
Tz'er,  ti.  In  oil  engines,  a  contrivance  for 
converting  the  oil  fuel  into  fine  spray. — 
Vaporose,  va'por-os,  a.  Vaporous.— 
Vaporosity,  Vaporousness,  va-por- 
os'i-ti,  va'por-us-nes,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  vaporous.— Vaporous,  va'por-us,  a. 
Being  in  the  form  of,  or  having  the  charac- 
ter of  vapour;  full  of  vapours  or  exhalations; 
promoting  exhalation  or  effluvia;  unsub- 
stantial; vainly  imaginative  or  soaring; 
whimsical. 

Vaquero,  va-ker'o,  m.     [Sp.,  a  cowherd, 
from  vaca,  L.  vacca,  a  cow.]  In  Mexico  and 
the  western  United  States,  a  herdsman. 
Varangian,  va-ran'ji-an,  n.  [Icel.  Veering- 
jar,  lit.  confederates  or  sworn  men,  from 
vdrar,  an  oath.]    One  of  those  Scandina- 
vians, Anglo-Saxous,  &c,  who  entered  the 
service   of   the    Byzantine   emperors   and 
became  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Variable,  Variance,  &c.  Under  Vary. 
Varicella,  var-i-sel'la,  n.  [Dim.  of  variola, 
the  small-pox.]    The  chicken-pox. 
Varicocele,  var'i-ko-sel,  n.    [L.  varix,  a 
dilated  vein,  and  Gr.  kele,  a  tumour.]    A 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins, 
or  the  veins  of  the  scrotum. 
Varicose,  var'i-kds,  a.   [L.  varicosus,  from 
varix,    a    varicose    vein.]      Exhibiting    a 
morbid   enlargement    or   dilation,   knotty 
and  irregular  in  shape,  as  often  seen  in 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  which 


■ 
morrl  Varicosity, 

Viirli       i 

from 

i  mis  or  1 1 u<  -     %  urlrgfttrd, 
with 
with 
of  a  light  tree 

Variegation, 

COloun,  especially  oil  '  li  of 

Varlotj 
Variola 

wii  iola,  small  p  ted  I 

i  -  Variolar,  Variolic, 

Varloloai 

lus,  a.  Pertain  in  mall 

po       Varlollte,  ra  rt'fl  lit,  ». 
■tone  I    A   porphjrritlo  rook   Id  w  bii  I 

er>'H- 

balltzed,  or  are  rounded,  gh mi 
appearance.  -Var  loll  lie,  ra  iTo-lit'lk,  a. 

iimg     tO      variola ;     thickly     HUM  k>  d 
with  small   round  specks  or  dots:  sp 

Varioloid,  Ta-rf'0-lotd,  a     W  embUng 

vaiiula;  spotted. 

\arioruni, va-ri-6'nnn, a,   [FtomL  i 
cum  notii  variorum,  an  edition  with  the 
notes  of  various  A  U  rm  applied 

to  an  edition  of  some  work  in  which  the 
notes  of   different  commentators    an 
serted  (a  variorum  edition  of  ShaksjK;re). 

Various.    Under  Vary. 

Varix,  va'riks,  n.  pi.  Varlees,  var'i-Bez. 
[L.]    A  varicose  vein.    VaJUOO 

Varlet.  var'let,  n.  [O.Fr.  varlrt,  vasUt, 
Valet.]  Auciently,  a  page  or  knight's 
follower;  an  attendant  on  a  gentleman: 
hence,  a  term  of  contempt  for  one  in  a 
subordinate  or  menial  position  :  a  low 
fellow  ;  a  rascal.— Varletry,  varlet-ri,  n. 
The  rabble ;  the  crowd, 

Varnish,  var'nish,  n.  [From  Fr.  vernis, 
varnish,  vernisser,  vernir,  to  varnish,  from 
L.  vitrinus,  glassy,  from  vitrum,  glass  — 
varnish  giving  a  glassy  surface.  VlTRXOl  -  | 
A  solution  of  resinous  matter,  forming  a 
clear  limpid  fluid,  used  by  painters,  cab- 
inet-makers, &c,  for  coating  the  surface  of 
their  work  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining, 
transparent,  and  hard  surface,  capable  of 
resisting  the  influences  of  air  and  mois- 
ture ;  what  resembles  varnish  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially ;  a  glossy  or  lustrous 
appearance;  outside  show;  gloss.— v.t.  To 
lay  varnish  on  ;  to  give  an  improved  ap- 
pearance to;  to  give  a  fair  colouring  to;  to 
gloss  over.— Varnisher,  var'nish-er,  n. 
One  who  varnishes;  one  who  gives  a  fair  ex- 
ternal appearance.  —  Varnish-tree,  n. 
The  name  of  certain  trees  found  chiefly  in 
India,  Burmah,  and  China,  which  exude 
resinous  juices  employed  as  varnishes. 

Varsovienne,  var-so'vi-en,  n.  [Fr.l  A 
dance,  named  from  Warsaw,  in  Poland, 
where  it  probably  originated. 

Varus,  va'rus,  a.  [L.  varus.]  Knock- 
kneed,  in-kneed. 

Vary,  va'ri,  v.  t.  —  varied,  varying.  [Fr. 
varier,  from  L.  variare,  to  vary,  from 
varius,  variegated,  diverse,  various.]  To 
alter  in  form,  appearance,  substance,  or 
position ;  to  make  different  by  a  partial 
change ;  to  change ;  to  diversify ;  mus.  to 
embellish,  as  a  melody  or  theme  with 
passing  notes,  arpeggios,  &c. — v.i.  To  alter 
or  be  altered  in  any  manner ;  to  suffer 
change ;  to  appear  in  different  forms ;  to 
differ  or  be  different;  to  be  unlike  or  di- 
verse; to  change,  as  in  purpose,  opinion,  or 
the  like ;  to  deviate ;  to  swerve ;  to  alter- 
nate; to  disagree;  to  be  at  variance;  math. 
to  be  subject  to  continual  increase  or  de- 
crease.— Variable,  va'ri-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  varyiug,  changing,  or  altering;  liable  to 
change;  often  changing;  changeable  {vari- 
able winds) ;  fickle ;  unsteady ;  inconstant ; 
capable  of  being  varied  or  changed.  — 
Variable  quantities,  math,  quantities  sub- 
ject to  continual  increase  or  diminution. — 
— Variable  stars,  stars   which   undergo   a 
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periodical    increase    and     diminution    of 

their  lustre.— n.  That  which  is  variahle; 
a  variahle  quantity;  a  shifting  wind  u 
opposed  to   a  trade  wind;   hence  the   van 

nWi's,  the  region  between  the  north-east 
and  the  south-east  trade-winds.  —  Vari- 
ableness, *  arlabllll  > .  va'ri-a-bi .nee, 
va'ri-ahil"i-ti,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  variable.— Variably,  va'ri-a-bli,  adv. 
In  a  variable  manner;  changeably;  muta- 
bly; inconstantly.— Variance,  va'ri-ans,  n. 
Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  con- 
troversy ;  disagreement ;  dissension  ;  dis- 
cord.—.41  variance,  in  disagreement;  in  a 
state  of  dissension;  in  enmity.— Variant, 
va'ri-ant,  a.  Different;  diverse;  variable; 
varying.— n.  Something  that  is  really  the 
same,  though  with  a  different  form;  a  dif- 
ferent reading  or  version. —Variation, 
va-ri-a'shou,  it.  [L.  variatio.]  The  act  or 
process  of  varying;  partial  change  in  the 
form,  position,  state,  or  qualities  of  the 
same  thing;  alteration;  mutation;  change; 
modification;  the  extent  to  which  a  thing 
varies;  the  amount  or  rate  of  change;  the 
act  of  deviating;  deviation;  gram,  change 
of  termination  of  words;  inflection;  astron. 
any  deviation  from  the  mean  orbit  or  mean 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body  occasioned  by 
another  disturbing  body ;  physics  and 
navig.  same  as  declination;  mus.  one  of  a 
series  of  ornamental  changes  or  embellish- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  a  tune,  move- 
ment, or  theme  during  several  successive 
repetitions.  —  Calculus  of  variations,  a 
branch  of  analysis,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  to  find  what  function  of  a  vari- 
able will  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  on 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  —  Varied, 
va'rid,  p.  and  a.  Altered;  changed;  charac- 
terized by  variety;  diversified;  consisting 
of  various  kinds  or  sorts  differing  from 
each  other;  diverse;  various. — Variedly, 
va'rid-li,  adv.  Diversely;. — Varler,  va'ri-er, 
n.  One  who  varies.  (Tenn.)  —  Varietal, 
va-n'e-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  variety,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  individual  or  a  species. 
— Variety,  va-ri'e-ti,  .».  [L.  varietas,  from 
varius.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  varied 
or  various;  intermixture  or  succession  of 
different  things,  or  of  things  different  in 
form;  diversity;  multifariousness;  many- 
sidedness;  a  collection  or  number  of  dif- 
ferent things;  a  varied  assortment;  some- 
thing different  from  others  of  the  same 
general  kind;  a  sort;  a  kind;  in  scientific 
classifications,  a  subdivision  of  a  species 
of  animals  or  plants;  according  to  the 
evolution  theory,  a  species  in  process  of  for- 
mation.— Theatreof Varieties,  Variety  Enter- 
tainment, a  light,  mixed  theatrical  show. — 
Variform,  va'ri-form,  a.  Having  different 
shapes  or  forms.  —  Variformed,  va'ri- 
formd,  a.  Formed  with  different  shapes. 
—Variometer,  va-ri-om'eter,  n.  [From 
vary,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  Wire- 
less tel.  an  inductance  coil  whose  inductance 
can  be  varied  by  moving  a  part  of  the  coil 
with  reference  to  the  remainder.— Vari- 
ous, va'ri-us,  a.  [L.  varius.]  Differing 
from  each  other;  different;  diverse;  mani- 
fold; divers;  several;  exhibiting  different 
characters;  multiform. — Variously,  va'- 
ri-us-li,  adv.  In  various  or  different  ways; 
with  diversity;  diversely;  multifariously. 

Vascular,  vasTiu-ler,  a.  [L.  vasculum,  a 
vessel,  dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.]  Pertaining  to 
the  vessels  or  tubes  connected  with  the 
vital  functions  of  animals  or  plants,  and 
especially  making  up  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem; consisting  of,  containing,  or  operating 
by  means  of  animal  or  vegetable  vessels. 
—  Vascular  plants,  flowering  plants  and 
ferns,  as  contrasted  with  cellular  plants. — 
Vascular  tissue,  tissue  composed  of  small 
vessels  like  the  woody  tissue  or  substance 
of  flowering  plants:  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  cellular.  —  Vascular  system,  anat. 
the  system  formed  by  all  the  blood-vessels, 
lacteals,  &c— Vascularity,  vas-ku-lar'i-ti, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vascular. 
— Vascnlose,  vas'kQ-los,  a.  Bot.  same  as 
Vascular. — n.  The  substance  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  vessels  of  plants. — 
Vasculum,  vas'ku-lum,  n.  A  botanist's 
case  for  carrying  specimens  as  he  collects 
them;  bot.  a  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 


Vase,  vaz  or  vilz,  n.  [Fr.  vase,  from  L. 
varum  (rarely  used  for  vas),  a  vessel;  akin 
vessel,  vascular.]  A  vessel  of  some  size  of 
various  materials,  forms,  and  purposes, 
often  merely  serving  for  ornament,  arch, 
a  sculptured  ornament  representing  the 
vessels  of  the  ancients,  as  incense-pots, 
Mower-pots,  &c;  the  body  of  a  Corinthian 
or  Composite  capital. —  Vaslloriii.  va'si- 
fbrm,  o.  [L.  vas,  a  vessel,  and  forma,  a 
shape.]  In  the  form  of  a  vase. —  vasiform 
tissue.  Same  as  Bothrenchyma.  —  Vaso- 
motor,  vas-o-mo'ter,  a.  [L.  vas,  a  vessel, 
and  motor,  a  mover.]  Applied  to  the  sys- 
tem of  nerves  distributed  over  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  blood-vessels. 

VaseMtalntlllK,  vaz-pant'ing,  n.  The  em- 
bellishment of  vases  with  pigments:  a  term 
especially  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of 
ancient  Greek  pottery. 

Vassal,  vas'al,  n.  [Fr.  vassal,  L.L.  vassal- 
lus,  a  vassal,  dim.  of  vassus,  a  domestic, 
from  Armor,  gwaz,  W.  gwas,  a  youth,  a 
servant.  Of  same  origin  are  valet,  varlet.) 
A  feudal  tenant  holding  lands  under  a 
lord,  and  bound  by  his  tenure  to  feudal 
services;  a  subject;  a  dependant;  a  retainer; 
a  servant;  a  bondman;  a  slave. —a.  Servile; 
subservient.— Vassalage,  vas'al-aj,  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  vassal;  servitude;  depend- 
ence; slavery.— Vassalry,  vas'al-ri,  n.  A 
body  of  vassals. 

Vast,  vast,  a.  [Fr.  vaste,  from  L.  vastus, 
waste,  desert,  vast,  huge  (hence,  vasto,  to 
lay  waste,  to  devastate);  allied  to  G.  wuste, 
a  desert.  Waste.]  Waste  or  desert  J; 
lonely t;  of  great  extent;  boundless;  huge 
in  bulk  and  extent;  immense;  very  great  in 
numbers  or  amount;  very  great  as  to  de- 
gree or  intensity. — n.  A  boundless  waste  or 
space;  immensity.  (Poetical.)  —  Vastly, 
vast'li,  adv.  Very  greatly;  to  a  vast  extent 
or  degree.  —  Vastness,  vast'nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vast;  great  extent;  im- 
mensity; greatness  in  general.  —  Vasty.t 
vas'ti,  a.  Vast;  boundless;  very  spacious. 
[Shak.) 

Vat,  vat,  n.  [Also  fat,  a  vat,  from  A.Sax. 
fat,  a  vat=D.  vat,  Icel.  and  Sw.  fat,  a  vat, 
G.  fass,  a  cask.]  A  large  vessel  for  hold- 
ing liquors;  a  large  vessel  of  the  tub  kind; 
a  tun;  a  wooden  tank  or  cistern.— v. t. — 
vatted,  vatting.  To  put  in  a  vat.— Vatful, 
vat'ful,  n.  As  much  as  a  vat  will  hold;  the 
contents  of  a  vat. 

Vatlc,t  vat'ik,  a.  [L.  vates,  a  prophet.]  Per- 
taining to  a  prophet;  oracular;  inspired. 

Vatican,  vat'i-kan,  n.  A  most  extensive 
palace  at  Rome  upon  the  Vatican  hill, 
the  residence  of  the  pope;  hence,  the  Vati- 
can is  equivalent  to  the  papal  power  or 
government.  —  Vatican  Council,  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  which  met  in  the  Vatican 
in  1870,  and  declared  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  church.— 
Vaticanism,  vat'i-kan-izm,  n.  The  doc- 
trines and  tenets  promulgated  by  the 
Vatican;  ultramontanism. 

Vaticinate,  va-tis'i-nat,  v.i. — vaticinated, 
vaticinating.  [L.  vaticinor,  vaticinatus,  to 
prophesy,  from  vates,  a  prophet.]  To  pro- 
phesy; to  practise  prediction. — v.t.  To  pro- 
phesy; to  foretell.  —  Vaticination,  va- 
tis'i-na"shon,  n.  A  prediction;  a  prophecy. 
—  Vaticinator,  va-tis'i-na-ter,  n.  One 
who  vaticinates  or  predicts. 

Vaudeville,  vod'vel,  n.  [Fr.  vaudeville, 
from  O.Fr.  Van  de  Vire,  Val  de  Vire,  the 
valley  of  the  Vire,  in  Normandy — originally 
applied  to  songs  of  Oliver  Basselin,  who 
lived  there.]  A  French  name  for  a  light, 
gay  song,  consisting  of  several  couplets  and 
refrain  or  burden,  sung  to  a  familiar  air; 
a  ballad;  a  dramatic  piece  whose  dialogue 
is  intermingled  with  light  or  comic  songs 
set  to  popular  airs. ' 

Vaudois,  vod-wa,  n.  [Vaud  in  Switzer- 
land.] An  inhabitant  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
a  Waldense. 

Vault,  valt,  n.  [O.Fr.  vaulte,  voulte  (Fr. 
voUte)  from  L.L.  volta,  voluta,  a  vault, 
from  L.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn  round,  to 
roll.  Voluble.]  An  arched  roof;  a  con- 
cave roof  or  roof-like  covering  (the  vault 
of  heaven) ;   arch,  a  continued  arch ;   an 


arched  apartment;  a  subterranean  1 
ber  used  for  a  place  (if  interment,;  ;i 
— v.t.  To  form  vvilh  a  vault  or  arched 
to  arch.  \  .-Milled,  \:\V  ted,  , 
Arched;  concave;  covered  with  an  an 
vault.  —  Vaulting,  vaFting,  n.  v.. 
work;  vaults  collectively. 

Vault,  valt,  n.    [Fr.  volte,  from  It.  voj 
turn,  a  leap  or  vault,  from  voir* 
to   roll,    to   turn.      Hence    this   v. 
doublet  of  Vault  above.  |    A  leap  or  1 1 
a  bound;  a  leap  by  means  of  a  pol 
assisted  by  resting  the  hand  or  ham 
something. — v.i.    To  leap;   to  bound' 
spring;  to  exhibit  equestrian  or  other 
of  tumbling  or  leaping.— Van  Her,  vjd'ier, 
n.    One  that  vaults;  a  leaper;  a  tumbl 
Vaulting,  val'ting,  n.  The  art  or  pra 
of  a  vaulter. 

Vaunt,  vant,  v.i.  [From  Fr.  vanter,  to 
vaunt,  from  L.L.  vanitare,  to  boast,  from 
L.  vanus,  vain.  Vain.]  To  boast;  to  talk 
with  ostentation;  to  brag;  to  glorj 
exult.  —  v.t.  To  boast  of;  to  magnify  or 
glorify  with  vanity;  to  display  or  put  for- 
ward boastfully,  —n.  A  boast;  a  brag.  - 
Vailllter,  v&n'ter,  n.  A  boaster;  a  man 
given  to  vain  ostentation.  —  Vaunting, 
van'ting,  n.  Vain  boasting;  bragging  - 
Vauntingly,  van'ting-li,  adv.  Boastfully; 
with  vain  ostentation. 

Vautin  process,  vo'tin,  n.  An  electrical 
method  of  preparing  caustic  soda. 

Vavasor,  vav'a-sor,  n.  [O  Fr.  vavassor, 
L.L.  vavassor,  vasvassor,  probably  a  contr. 
of  vassus  vassorum,  the  vassal  of  vassals. 
Vassal.]  A  principal  vassal  not  holding 
immediately  of  the  sovereign  but  of  a 
great  lord,  and  having  himself  vassals. 

Vaward.T  va'ward,  n.  [From  van  and 
ward,  for  vanward  =  vanguard.]  The  van 
or  vanguard. 

Veal,  vel,  n.  [O.Fr.  veel  and  vedel,  from 
L.  vitellus,  dim.  of  vitulus,  a  calf;  from  root 
of  L.  vetus,  veteris,  old  (whence  veteran, 
Gr.  (v)etos,  a  year).]  The  flesh  of  a  calf 
killed  for  the  table. 

Vector,  vek'tor,  n.  [L.,  a  bearer  or  carrier, 
from  veho,  to  carry.]  A  quantity,  such  as  a 
velocity  or  a  force,  which  has  direction  as 
well  as  magnitude,  and  is  compounded  by 
the  parallelogram  law;  also  a  radius  vector. 
Radius. 

Veda,  va'da  or  ve'da,  n.  [Skr.,  from  vid,  to 
know;  cog.  L.  video,  E.  wit,  to  know.  Wit.1 
The  general  name  for  the  body  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  hymns,  with  accompanying  com- 
ments, believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Brahma,  and  on  which  the 
Brahmanical  system  is  based.— Vednn tu, 
ve-dan'ta,  n.  A  system  of  philosophy 
among  the  Hindus  founded  on  the  Vedas. 
— Vedic,  ve'dik,  a.  Relating  to  a  Veda  or 
the  Vedas. 

Vedette,  Vidette,  ve-det',  vi-det',  n.  [Fr. 
vedette,  from  It.  vedetta,  a  vedette,  from 
vedere,  L.  videre,  to  see.  Visible.]  A  sen- 
tinel on  horseback  stationed  on  an  outpost 
or  elevated  point  to  watch  an  enemy  and 
give  notice  of  danger;  a  picket  or  outpost. 

Veer,  ver,  v.i.  [Fr.  virer,  to  turn,  veer,  tack, 
&c;  from  L.L.  virare,  to  turu,  from  L. 
viria,  a  ring,  a  bracelet;  akin  environ.]  To 
shift  or  change  direction,  as  the  wind;  to 
go  round;   to  change  the  direction  of  its 

'course  by  turning  (as  a  ship);  to  turn  round, 
vary,  be  otherwise  minded:  said  in  regard 
to  persons,  feelings,  intentions.— v.t.  Naut. 
to  direct  into  a  different  course;  to  wear 
or  cause  to  change  a  course  by  turning  the 
stern  to  windward,  in  opposition  to  tacking. 
—Veering,  ve'ring,  p.  and  a.  Turning; 
changing;  shifting.— Veeringly,  ve'ring- 
li,  adv.    Changingly;  shiftingly. 

Vegetable,  vej'e-ta-bl,  a.  [Fr.  vigetable, 
from  L.  vegetabilis,  enlivening,  from  vegc- 
to,  to  enliven,  from  vegetus,  lively,  from 
vegeo,  to  rouse,  excite;  from  root  seen  also 
in  vigour,  vigilant.]  Belonging,  pertain- 
ing, or  peculiar  to  plants;  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  plant  or  plants.—  Vegetable 
ivory.  Ivory  -  nut.  —  Vegetable  marrow. 
Marrow.  —  Vegetable  mould,  mould  con- 
sisting wholly  or  chiefly  of  humus.— n.  A 
plant;  often  distinctively,  a  plant  used  for 
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Unary  pur|M>ses,  or  used  for  feeding  eaitle 
ml  nheep  or   oilier  animals.        I  racial. 

jV  tul,  •'     Having  the  characteristics  or 

dure  ol    :i  plant ;   pertaining  to  I  hat 

vital  phenomena  coimnon  to  plants  and 
•iimils  n  A  plant;  a  vegetable.  {Johnton.) 
iVeiM'fallly,  vej  e-tari-ti,  n.  The  pro 
•rty  of  heing  vegetal;  those  vital  pheno 
,011111  which  constitute  plant  life  V  «'ti«'- 
irlim.  vi'j  tvta'ri  an,  a,  <  me  who  abstains 

Dill  animal  food,  ami  maintain.'.  I  lial  vcgc- 
hie  food  is  the  only  kind  proper  for  man 

<j.  Belonging  to  the  diet  or  system  of  the 
getarians      V('K<'f  itrluil  Ism,  veJ-<    U 

au-izm,  h.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
ring  solely  on  vegetable  food.—  ^  effeUtte, 
j'e-tAt,  v.i.  —  vegetated,  vegetating.  [In 
rni  from  L.  vegeto,  vegetatum,  to  enliven, 
it  in  meaning  from  vegetable.]  To  grow 
the  manner  of  plants;  hence,  to  live  a 
onotouous,    useless   hie;    to   have   a   mere 

:istence.  Vegetation,  vej  e  ta'ahou,  n. 
[he  process  of  growing  exhibited  by  plants; 

sgetable  growth;  vegetables  or  plants  in 
;neral  or  collectively. —Vegetative,  vej'- 
ta-tiv,  a.  Growing  as  plants;  having  tbe 
iiwer  to  produce  or    support  growth   in 

;auts.  —  VcKefatlveneag,  vej  e  ta-tiv- 

>s,  n.  Tbe  quality  of  beiug  vegetative.— 
'Cgeto  -  animal,  vej'e-to-an -i-mal,  a. 
lartaking  of  the  nature  botb  of  vegetable 
id  animal  matter. 

'liciiicnt,  ve'he-ment,  a.  [Fr.  vthiment, 
|om  L.  vehement,  vehementis,  eager,  vehe- 
ent,  lit.  carried  out  of  one's  mind,  from 
\ho,  to  carry,  and  mens,  mentis,  the  mind. 
EBIOLB,  Mental.]  Proceeding  from  or 
laracterized  by  strength  or  impetuosity 
'  feeling;  very  eager  or  urgent;  fervent; 
IMionate ;  acting  with  great  force  or 
lergy  (vehement  wind,  fire);  energetic; 
oleut;  very  forcible.  —  \  elicnienllj , 
'he-nieutdi,  adv.  With  great  force  and 
idence;  urgently;  passionately.  —  Yche- 
lence.  ve'he-mens,  n.  [Fr.  vehemence,  L. 
fitment ia.}  Tbe  character  or,  quality  of 
,3ing  vehement;  violent  ardour;  fervour; 
lapetuosity;  tire;  impetuous  force;  boister- 
lisness;  violence.  —  Veheuiency,  ve'he- 
ien-si,  it.    Vehemence. 

chicle,  ve'hi-kl,  n.  [L.  vehiculum,  a  ve- 
licle,"  a  carriage,  from  veho,  to  carry  (seen 
jso  in  inveigh,  vehement),  from  a  root  seen 
[.so  in  E.  wagon,  way.]  Any  kind  of  car- 
lage  moving  on  land;  a  conveyance;  that 
ihich  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
'jyance,  transmission,  or  communication 
anguage  is  tbe  vehicle  for  conveying  ideas), 

substance  in  which  medicine  is  taken; 
i  menstruum  or  medium  in  which  paints, 
(ims,  varnishes,  &c,  are  dissolved  and 
irepared  for  use.—  Yeliicled,  ve'hi-kld,  p. 
!od  a.    Conveyed  in  or  by  avehicle.— Ye- 

iciilar,  Yebiculary,  ve-hik'u-ler,  ve- 
ik'u-la-ri,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vehicle;  of 
le  nature  of  a  vehicle. 
Slmigerichte,  fam'ge-rec/i-te,  n.pl.  [G.] 
L  system  of  secret  tribunals  widely  spread 
ver    Germany    in    the    middle    ages.  — 

elimic,  ve'mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
'ahmgerichte. 

ell,  val,  n.  [O.Fr.  veile,  vaile  (Fr.  voile), 
*om  L.  velum,  a  sail,  a  veil,  from  root  seen 
jlso  in  veho,  to  carry,  and  in  E.  way,  wagon.] 
omething  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  in- 
;rcept  the  view;  a  screen;  a  curtain;  es- 
jecially,  a  more  or  less  transparent  piece 
,f  dress  worn  to  conceal,  shade,  or  protect 
ie  face;  fig.  anything  that  prevents  obser- 
vation; a  covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the 
ke ;  anat.  the  soft  palate.  —  To  take  the 
til,  to  assume  the  veil  on  becoming  a  nun; 
)  retire  to  a  nunnery.—  v.t.  To  cover  or 
5nceal  with  a  veil;  to  enshroud;  to  en- 
elop;  to  keep  from  being  seen;  to  conceal 
■om  view ;  to  conceal,  figuratively ;  to 
lask;  to  disguise.— Yellles*-  ™i'les,  a. 
>estitute  of  a  veil. 

eln,  van,  n.  [Fr.  veine,  from  L.  vena,  a 
ein,  also  natural  bent,  genius,  same  root 
,s  veho,  to  carry.  Vehicle,  Veil.]  One 
f  a  system  of  membranous  canals  or  tubes 
istributed  throughout  the  bodies  of  ani- 
ials  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  im- 
ure  blood  from  the  extremities,  surfaces, 
nd  viscera  to  the  heart  and  lungs;  a  tube 
r  an  assemblage  of  tubes  through  which 
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the  sap  of  plant*  in  tranKinittcd  along  the 

le.i\.   .      a    eiaek    or    flNMire   in   a   rnek,    filled 

up  b]  ■  1  different  from  tbe  rook, 

and  »  hi'  h  may  <  it  In  1  he  nu -talhe  01  DOB 
metallie,    a    streak     or    wave    .>(    different 

OOlOtir  appearing   in    h I,    in    niai  M 

disposition     or    ea-t     Ol     mind;     pai  1  i.ulai 

mood,  humour,  or  disposition  i">  the  t 

being     p.|    To  till  or  furnish  with  reins; 

t.i  streak  or  variegate  with  veins.  Vi'lnrd, 
vand,  K.  Full  of  veins;  Streaked;  vane 
gated;  hot.  having  vessels  hranching  over 
the  snrfaee,  as  a  leaf.      trilling,  va'ning, 

r.    A  streaked  appi  arani  i  ai  II  from 

trill  lets,  van  les,  a,    Destitute  ol  1 
Velnlet,  T.'in'let,  a.    A  v.  in  branching 

Off  from  a  larger  vein.  Iclliy,  va in,  .1. 
Full  of  veins. 
VelftFi  ve'ler,  a.  [L.  velum,  ft  veil  Vin..| 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  rell;  pertaining 
to  the  veil  of  the  palate.  —  Velarium,  ft 
la'ri-um,  71.     An  awning  stretched  m. 

ancient  Roman  theatre  or  amphitheatre, 

these  buildings  being  Open    to   1  he 
Yclate,    ve'lftt,    a.     Bot.  having   a   veil; 
veiled. 

Veld,  felt,  n.  [D.  veld,  a  field- E.  fi,ld.] 
A  term  in  S.  Africa  for  open  uniuclosed 
country. 

Yt'lljrei  •,  vC'li-jer,  n.  [L.  velum,  a  sail,  gero, 
I  carry.]  In  molluscs,  a  shell-bearing  larva 
which  swims  by  means  of  a  large  ciliated 
head-flap. 

Yelitatloil,  veri-ta"shon,  n.  [L.  velites, 
light-armed  soldiers.]  A  preliminary  skir- 
mish, a  slight  controversy. 

Vclleity,  velde'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  velleiU,  from 
L.  velle,  to  will.]  Philos,  volition  in  the 
weakest  form;  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish 
or  inclination  towards  a  thing. 

Velllcate,  vel'i-kat,  v.t.  [L.  vellico,  velli- 
catum,  from  vello,  to  pull.]  To  twitch.— 
Yellicatioii,  vel-i-ka'shon,  n.  A  twitch- 
ing; a  convulsive  twitching  of  muscles. 

Y  4-1 1 11 111.  vel'um,  n.  [Fr.  vilin,  from  L. 
vitulinus,  pertaining  to  a  calf,  from  vitulus, 
a  calf.  Veal.]  A  fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calf's  skin,  and  rendered  clear, 
smooth,  and  white  for  writing  on.— Yel- 
luiiiy,  vel'um-i,  a.    Resembling  vellum. 

Velo.  velo,  n.  [L.  velox,  swift.]  A  pro- 
posed name  for  1  ft.  per  sec.  as  the  unit  of 
velocity.    See  Celo. 

Velocipede,  ve-los'i-ped,  n.  [From  L. 
velox,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  A  light 
vehicle  or  conveyance  consisting  mainly  of 
wheels  and  driven  or  impelled  by  the  feet 
of  the  rider  or  pair  of  riders;  a  bicycle  or 
tricycle.  —  Yeloclnedlst,  ve-los'i-ped-ist, 
n.    One  who  uses  a  velocipede. 

Velocity,  ve-los'i-ti,  n.  [Fr.  vtfocite,  from 
L.  velocitas,  velocitatis,  from  velox,  velocis, 
swift,  rapid.]  Quickness  or  speed  in  mo- 
tion or  movement;  swiftness;  rapidity;  not 
applied  to  the  movements  of  animals,  or 
but  rarely;  physics,  rate  of  motion,  differing 
from  speed  in  involving  direction  as  well 
as  magnitude. — Velocity  potential,  in  the 
theory  of  fluid  motion,  a  quantity  varying 
from  point  to  point  of  space,  and  having 
the  property  that  its  rate  of  change  per 
unit  length  in  any  direction  gives  the  com- 
ponent velocity  in  that  direction. — Virtual 
velocity,  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of 
the  point  of  application  of  a  force  measured 
in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Velonr,  vel'br,  n.  [Fr.  velours,  L.  villosus.] 
A  substance  of  felt  or  other  velvety  com- 
binations, much  used  in  the  construction 
of  silk  hats,  woman's  hats,  &c. 

Velnm,  velum,  n.  [L.,  a  veil.]  Bot.  the 
horizontal  membrane  connecting  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pileus  of  a  fungus  with  the 
stipes;  anat.  the  veil  of  the  palate. 

Yelunieii,  ve-lu'men,  n.  [L.,  a  cover,  a 
fleece.]    Bot.  the  velvety  coating  of  leaves. 

Velutinous,  ve-lu'ti-nus,  a.  [From  It. 
veluto,  velvet.  Velvet.]  Resembling  vel- 
vet; velvety. 

Velvet,  vel'vet,  n.  [O.E.  velouette,  velwet, 
vellute;  L.L.  velluetum,  vellutum;  It.  veluto, 
from  L.  villus,  shaggy  hair.]  A  rich  silk 
stuff,  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  close, 
short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap;  a  cotton  stuff 
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nniimfaetiired  in  the  mi  me  way,  dlstloi 
n,,,i   velvet 

bain  n.t. , mi,.  1,1  , .  1 

In    '  M    In     '     Ma.  ■  M    .,|.     of 

relvel  reive)      \  p|. 

\ «•!«■«•  11.  \.  1  \.  t, ,,-.  „     a  .  loth  made  of 

OOttOn  in   inula' 

t  •  l\<  Hug   r.  1  v.  1  lug,  n    'I  hi   Hi 
or    shag    of    velvet       li|\«|-|>l|<      „        A 
kind  of  carpi  I   with  I  ip       %  ,  |. 

vriy,  verve  ii,  a     M.e 1.  ..1  01  resembling 

Vehet;    Hin. , nth,   BOft, 

Vena,  ri  oa,  n    1 1.  i   j  „,>/  ■  ri 
soea  (the  hollow  rein]  tbi  u  in 

the  body,  which  rea  I   from   the 

other  parts  and  transmit  right 

auriole  ol  tbe  b<  an      I 
most  contra  u  d  pan  of  a  jet  <,t  fluid  i 

ti  "in    an    Orifloe        I  "mi  //..,  t,r    (lie-    vnn    of 

the  entrance),  the  great  rein  •ituafc 

the  entrance  <<f  thi    liver,  which  r. 

the  blood  from  the  abdominal  visoera,  and 

c.arrien  it  into  the  liver,  when  it  is  utilized 
in  the  formation  of  bile. 

Venal,  vc'nal,  a.  [L.  venalis,  venal,  for 
sale,  from  venum,  sale;  akin  vend.\  Beady 
to  sell  one's  self  for  money  or  Other  con- 
sideration and  entirely  from  sordid  mo- 
tives; ready  to  accept  a  bribe .  mercenary.— 
\<'ii:illfy,  ve-nal.-ti,  n.  Prostitution  <^f 
talents,  offices,  or  services  for  money  or 
reward;  mercenariness. 

Venation,  ve-na'shon,  n.  [From  L.  vena, 
a  vein.]  Bot.  the  manner  in  which  the  veins 
of  leaves  are  arranged. 

Vend,  vend,  v.t.  [From  L.  vendo,  to  selL 
from  venum,  sale,  and  do,  to  give.  Vkn  a  1..] 
To  sell.— Yendee,  ven-de ',  n.  The  person 
to  whom  a  thing  is  sold:  opposed  to  vendor. 
—  Vender,  ven'der,  71.  One  who  vends  or 
sells  Vendible,  ven'di-ble,  «.  Capable 
of  being  sold;  saleable;  marketable— i  en- 
«li  lih'iif.s.H,  Vendibility,  ven'di -bl-nes, 
ven-di-bil'i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  being  sale- 
able.— Vendlbly,  ven'di-bli,  adv.  In  ;i 
saleable  manner. — Vendor,  ven'dor,  n.  A 
seller. 

Veildace,  ven'das,  n.  [O.Fr.  vendese,  Fr. 
vandoise,  the  dace;  origin  unknown.]  A 
fish  of  the  salmon  family  found  only  in  a 
few  British  lakes,  and  in  some  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Sweden;  very  delicate  eating. 

Veildeail,  vah'de-an,  a.  [Fr.  Vendien.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  province  of  Vendue  in 
western  France;  royalist  of  the  1793  party. 

Vendemialre,  van-da-myer,  n.  [Fr.  Ven- 
dimiaire.]  The  wine  or  vintage  month  from 
22nd  September  to  21st  October,  in  the 
French  Republican  Calendar. 

Vendetta,  ven-det'ta,  n.  [It.,  from  L. 
vindicta,  revenge.  Vindictive.]  A  blood- 
feud;  the  practice  of  the  nearest  of  kin 
executing  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  a 
relative,  as  among  the  Corsicans,  Arabs,  &c. 

Vendue,!  ven'du,  n.  [O.Fr.  vendue,  from 
vendre,  to  sell.    Vend.]   A  sale  by  auction. 

Veneer,  ve-neV,  n.  [From  G.  furnier,  a 
veneer,  furnieren,  to  veneer,  from  Fr. 
fournir,  to  furnish  (which  see).]  A  thin 
piece  of  wood  (sometimes  ivory  or  other 
substance)  laid  upon  another  of  a  less 
valuable  sort,  so  that  the  whole  article 
appears  to  be  of  the  more  valuable  sort. — 
v.t.   To  overlay  or  face  over  with  veneer; 

fig.  to  put  a  fine  superficial  show  on;  to 
gild.— Veneering,  ve-ner'ing,  n.  The  act 
of  one  who  veneers;  the  material  laid  on; 

fig.  superficial  show. 

Venerate,  ven'er-at,  v.t.— venerated,  vener- 
ating. [L.  veneror,  veneratus,  to  venerate, 
from  the  stem  of  Venut,  Veneris,  Venus, 
love;  allied  to  Skr.  van,  to  worship,  to  love. 
Venus.)  To  regard  with  respect  and  rever- 
ence; to  reverence;  to  revere;  to  regard  as 
hallowed.  —  Veneration,  ven-er-a'shon, 
n.  [L.  veneratio.]  The  highest  degree  of 
respect  and  reverence;  a  feeling  or  senti- 
ment excited  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  a  person,  or  by  the  sacredness 
of  his  character,  and  with  regard  to  place, 
by  whatever  makes  us  regard  it  as  hallowed. 
— Venerator,  ven'er-a-ter,  n.  One  who 
venerates.  —  Venerable,   ven'er-a-bl,  o. 

[L.  venerabilis.]  Worthy  of  veneration ; 
deserving  of  honour  and  respect;  to  be 
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regarded  with  awe  and  reverence;  hallowed 

by  associations.    Veucrabicucss,  nn' 

er-a-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
venerable.— Venerably,  vrn'er-a-bli,  adv. 
So  as  to  excite  veneration  or  reverence. 

Venereal,  ve-nc're-al, «.  |  I.  venrrats,  from 
Vemu,  \'iiiiiis.\  Pertaining  to  sexual  love 
or  its  indulgence ;  relating  to  or  arising  from 
sexual  intercourse.— Veiiery,  ven'er-i,  n. 
Sexual  intercourse. 

Venery,  ven'er-i,  n.  [Fr.  vtnerie,  from 
O.  b'r.  vener,  L.  venari,  to  hunt,  whence  also 
venison.]  The  act  or  exercise  of  hunting; 
the  sports  of  the  chase. 

Venesection,  ven-e-sek'shon,  n.  [L.  vena, 
vein,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.]  The  operation 
of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood;  blood- 
letting; phlebotomy. 

Venetian,  ve-ne'shi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Venice  in  Northern  Italy. — Venetian  blind, 
a  blind  made  of  thin  narrow  transverse 
slips  of  wood,  so  connected  as  to  overlap 
each  other  when  closed,  and  to  show  a 
series  of  open  spaces  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air  when  in  the  other  position. 
[In  this  usage  the  capital  letter  need  not  be 
employed.]— Venetian  chalk,  Venetian  talc. 
Same  as  French  Chalk.— Venetian  door,  a 
door  with  long  narrowside  lights. — Venetian 
red,  a  burnt  ochre  which  owes  its  colour  to 
the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron. — Venetian 
white,  a  carefully  prepared  carbonate  of 
lead.—  n.  A  native  of  Venice;  a  Venetian 
blind. 

Vengeance,  ven'jans,  n.  [Fr.  vengeance, 
from  venqer,  to  revenge,  from  L.  vindicare, 
to  avenge.  Vindicate.]  Punishment  in- 
flicted in  return  for  an  injury  or  an  offence, 
generally  implying  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  punisher  and  more  or  less  justice  in 
the  nature  of  the  punishment.  .".  Syn. 
under  Revenge.  The  word  is  often  used 
in  curses  or  imprecations  (a  vengeance  on 
you!);  the  phrase  with  a  vengeance!  is 
expressive  of  excess  in  degree,  vehemence, 
violence,  and  the  like  (a  forced  march, 
with  a  vengeance /).— Vengeful,  venj'ful, 
a.  Vindictive ;  retributive ;  revengeful.  — 
Vengef  ully,  venj'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  venge- 
ful manner;  vindictively. 

Venial,  ve'ni-al,  a.  [L.  venialis,  from  L. 
venia,  pardon;  akin  to  Venus  (which  see).] 
That  may  be  forgiven;  pardonable;  not 
deeply  sinful ;  excusable ;  that  may  pass 
without  censure.— Venialness,  Venial- 
ity,  ve'ni-al-nes,  ve-ni-al'i-ti,  n.  Quality  of 
being  venial. — Venially,  ve'ni-al-li,  adv. 
In  a  venial  manner;  pardonably. 

Venison,  ven'zn  or  ven'i-zn,  n.  [O.Fr. 
venison  (Fr.  venaison),  from  L.  venatio,  a 
hunting,  from  venari,  to  hunt  (whence 
venery,  hunting).]  The  flesh  of  such  wild 
animals  as  are  taken  in  the  chase  and  used 
as  human  food;  in  modern  usage  restricted 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind. 

Vennel,  ven'l,  n.  [Fr.  venelle.]  A  lane;  a 
narrow  alley. 

Veno.li,  ven'om,  n.  [O.E.  venim,  venime, 
O.Fr.  venim,  venin,  Mod.Fr.  venin,  from 
L.  venenum,  poison.]  The  poisonous  fluid 
secreted  by  certain  animals  and  introduced 
into  the  bodies  of  other  animals  by  biting, 
as  in  the  case  of  serpents,  and  stinging,  as 
in  the  case  of  scorpions,  bees,  &c;  hence, 
spite;  malice;  malignity;  virulency. — Ven- 
omous, ven'om-us,  a.  Full  of  venom; 
noxious  to  animal  life  from  venom;  poison- 
ous; malignant;  spiteful;  malicious. — Ven- 
omously, ven'om-us-li,  adv.  In  a  ven- 
omous manner;  malignantly;  spitefully. — 
Venomousness,  ven'om-us-nes,  n. 

Venous,  ve'nus,  a.  [L.  venosus,  from  vena, 
a  vein.  Vein.]  Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to 
veins;  contained  in  veins  (venous  blood, 
distinguishable  from  arterial  blood  by  its 
darker  colour);  consisting  of  veins;  hot. 
veined  or  venose.  —  Venose,  ve'noz,  a. 
Bot.  having  numerous  branched  veins,  as 
leaves.  —  Venosity,  ve-nos'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  venous  or  venose. 

Vent,  vent,  n.  [From  Fr.  vent,  wind,  air, 
from  L.  ventus,  wind  (in  ventilate),  so  that 
the  original  meaning  would  be  air-hole;  or 
same  as  fent.]  A  small  aperture  or  open- 
ing; the  priming  and  firing  aperture  of  a 
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gun;  the  touch-hole;  the  anus;  the  opening 
at  which  the  excrements  of  birds  and  0 
are  discharged;  the  fine  or  funnel  of  :i 
chimney;  an  outlet;  means  of  0U1 
manifestation  or  expression  (a  vent  foi 
ones  feelings);  utterance;  expression  To 
give  vent  to,  to  suffer  to  escape;  to  keep  no 
longer  pent  up  (anger  or  the  like). — v.t  To 
let  out;  to  give  passage  to;  to  emit;  to  keep 
no  longer  pent  up  in  one's  mind;  to  pour 
forth;  to  utter;  to  publish. 

Vent,  vent,  n.  [Fr.  vente,  sale,  a  market, 
from  L.  vendo,  venditum,  to  sell.  Vend.] 
A  selling;  sale;  market. 

Ventage,  ven'taj,  n.  [From  Fr.  vent,  L. 
ventus,  wind.  Ventilate.]  A  small  hole, 
as  of  a  flute.— Vcntail,  ven'tal,  n.  [Fr. 
ventail,  L.L.  ventaculum,  from  L.  ventus.] 
The  movable  front  of  a  helmet. 

Venter,  ven'ter,  n.  [L.,  the  belly.]  Anat. 
the  abdomen  or  lower  belly;  the  belly  of  a 
muscle;  law,  the  womb. 

Ventilate,  ven'ti-lat,  v.t.— ventilated,  venti- 
lating. IL.  ventilo,  ventilatum,  to  winnow, 
to  ventilate,  from  ventus,  wind;  same  root 
as  Skr.  vd,  to  blow,  E.  wind.]  To  expose 
to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind;  to  supply 
with  fresh  and  remove  vitiated  air;  to 
expose  to  common  talk  or  consideration; 
to  let  be  freely  discussed.— Ventilation, 
ven-ti-la'shon,  n.  [L.  ventilatio.]  The  act 
of  ventilating;  the  replacement  of  vitiated 
air  by  pure  fresh  air;  the  art  or  operation 
of  supplying  buildings,  mines,  and  other 
confined  places  with  a  necessary  quantity 
of  fresh  air;  public  examination  or  dis- 
cussion of  questions  or  topics.— Vcn  t  Na- 
tive, ven'ti-la-tiv,  a.  Belonging  to  venti- 
lation.—Ventilator,  ven'ti-la-ter,  n.  One 
who  ventilates;  a  contrivance  for  keeping 
the  air  fresh  in  any  close  space. 

Veil  trad,  vent'rad,  a.  [From  L.  venter, 
ventris,  the  belly,  and  ad,  towards.]  To- 
wards the  ventral  surface. — Ventral,  ven'- 
tral,  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
belly,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body  opposite 
to  the  dorsal  side  or  back. — Ventricle, 
ven'tri-kl,  n.  [L.  ventriculus,  dim.  of  venter, 
belly.]  A  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body 
serving  some  function. —  Ventricles  of  the 
heart,  two  cavities  of  the  heart  (distin- 
guished as  right  and  left),  which  propel  the 
blood  into  the  arteries.  —  Ventricous, 
Ventricose,  ven'tri-kus,  ven'tri-kos,  a. 
[L.  ventricosus.]  Swelled  out;  bot.  swelling 
out  in  the  middle.— Ventricular,  ven- 
trik'u-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ventricle;  dis- 
tended in  the  middle.— Ventriloquism, 
ven-tril'6-kwizm,  n.  [L.  ventriloquus,  a  ven- 
triloquist— venter,  and  loquor,  to  speak,  the 
notion  being  that  the  voice  proceeded  from 
the  belly.]  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
speaking  or  uttering  sounds  by  employing 
the  vocal  organs  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
voice  appears  to  come,  not  from  the  person, 
but  from  some  distance,  as  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  from  the  cellar,  &c. — 
Ventriloquist,  ven-tril'o-kwist,  n.  One 
who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  ventriloquism. 
— Ventriloquize,  ven-tril'o-kwTz,  v.i.  To 
practise  ventriloquism.  —  Ventrilocu- 
tion,  ven'tri-lo-kii"shon,  n.  Ventriloquism. 
—  Ventrlloquial,  Ventrlloquous, 
ven-tri-16'kwi-al,  ven-tril'o-kwus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  ventriloquism. 

Venture,  ven'tur,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  aventure, 
old  form  of  adventure,  from  Fr.  aventure, 
L.  ad,  to,  and  venturus,  about  to  come, 
from  venio,  to  come  (seen  also  in  advene, 
advent,  convene,  convent,  covenant,  event, 
invent,  prevent,  revenue,  &c).  Come.]  An 
undertaking  of  chance  or  danger;  the  risk- 
ing or  staking  of  something;  a  hazard;  a 
scheme  for  making  gain  by  way  of  trade; 
a  commercial  speculation;  the  thing  put 
to  hazard;  something  sent  to  sea  in  trade; 
chance;  luck;  contingency. — At  a  venture, 
at  hazard;  without  seeing  the  end  or  mark, 
or  without  foreseeing  the  issue.  —  v.i.  — 
ventured,  venturing.  To  dare;  to  have  cour- 
age or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or 
say  something;  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk;  to 
risk  one's  self.— v.t.  To  expose  to  hazard ; 
to  risk;  to  expose  one's  self  to.  —  Ven- 
turer, ven'tur-er,  n.  One  who  ventures.— 
Venturesome,  ven'tur-sum,  a.   Inclined 
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to  venture;  venturous.— VentnreHoiiw 
ly,  ven'tfir-sum-li,  ado.     In  a\ 
manner.      Vcnl  iii'CMomciM'Hf 
sum  nes,   n.     Venturous,  \<  1 

Daring;     bold;     intrepid;     11 

Venturously,   ven'tu  1 1 

ingly;    fearlessly;    boldly.  —  VentUTOM 
I1C.HH,  ven'tu  rus  nes,  n. 

Venturlne,  ven'tii-rlr.,  n.   [Same  as  a 
turine,  aventurine.]     Powdered  gold 
in  japanning  to  cover  varnished  rui 

Venue,  ven'u,  n.  [Fr.  venue,  acoining,  | 
venir,  L.  venire,  toeome.  Ventuhk.J  / 
ing,  a  coming  on;  an  onset;  a  bout;  a 
a  thrust;  law,  a  locality;  the  pi 
an  action  is  laid,  or  the  trial  of  a  caua 
takes  place. 

Venule,  ven'ul,  n.   [L.  venula,  a  small 
Vein.]    A  small  vein. 

Venus,  ve'nus,  ?i.  [L.  Venus,  Veneris  (] 
venereal),  cog.  with  A.Sax.  wine,  [eel 
O.G.  wini,  a  friend,  Skr.  van,  to  loi 
worship.  Venerate,  Venial.]  Th< 
dess  of  beauty  and  love  among  the  Ron 
often  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphm 
a  planet  having  its  orbit  between  Mci 
and  the  earth,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  tli 
planetary  bodies,  sometimes  the  nioi 
sometimes  the  evening  star. 

Veracious,  ve-ra'shus,  a.  [L.  verax,  ven 
cis,  from  verus,  true.  Very.]  Observar 
of  truth;  habitually  disposed  to  speak  trutl 
characterized  by  truth;  true.— Veraeiou* 
ly,  ve-ra'shus-li,  adv.  In  a  veracious  mat 
ner;  truthfully.— Veracity,  ve-ras'i-ti,  ? 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  veracious  r 
true;  regard  to  or  observance  of  trutl. 
truthfulness;  truth;  agreement  with  actus 
fact. 

Veranda,  Verandah,  ve-ran'da,  n.  [Pj 
varanda,  from  Skr.  varanda,  a  ver a 
from  vri,  to  cover.]  A  kind  of  open  poi 
tico,  or  a  sort  of  light  external  galler 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  building,  with 
sloping  roof  supported  on  slender  pillars. 

Veratrin,  Veratrine,  ve-ra'trin,  n.   [T 
veratrum,  hellebore.]   A  vegetable  alkalui 
found  in  plants  of  the  hellebore  genus, 
as  external  application  in  neuralgia 
rheumatism. 

Verb,  verb,  n.  [Fr.  verbe,  from  L.  verburr. 
a  word,  a  verb;  same  root  as  E.  word 
Gram,  that  part  of  speech  whose  essentia 
function  is  to  predicate  or  assert  somethin 
in  regard  to  something  else  (the  subject  0 
thing  spoken  of),  divided  into  active  an* 
neuter,  transitive  and  intransitive,  Ac- 
Verbal,  ver'bal,  a.  [L.  verbalis.]  Spoker 
expressed  to  the  ear  in  words;  oral;  n 
specting  words  only  and  not  things;  literal 
having  word  answering  to  word  (a  verba 
translation) ;  gram,  derived  from  a  ver 
(a  verbal  noun). — n.  Oram,  a  noun  derive* 
from  a  verb.— Verbalism,  verTjal-izm,  n 
Something  expressed  orally. — Verbalist 
ver'bal-ist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  word 
merely;  a  literal  adherent  to,  or  a  mi  nut 
critic  of  words.— Verbality,  ver-bal'i-t: 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  verbal.- 
Verbalization,  ver'bal-I-za"shon,  n.  Th 
act  of  verbalizing.— Verbalize,  Verbify 
ver'bal-Tz,  ver'bi-fi,  v.t.  To  convert  into  : 
verb;  to  use  as  a  verb.— v.i.  To  use  man; 
words;  to  be  verbose  or  diffuse. —  Ver 
bally,  ver'bal-li,  adv.  In  a  verbal  man 
ner;  by  words  uttered;  orally;  word  fo 
word.  —  Verbarian,  ver-ba'ri-an,  w.  / 
word-coiner;  a  verbalist.— Verbatim,  vei 
ba'tim,  adv.  [L.]  Word  for  word;  in  th' 
same  words  (to  tell  a  story  verbatim).  - 
Verbatim  el  literatim  (lit-er-a'tim),  word  fo 
word,  and  letter  for  letter.— Verbiage  ^ 
ver'bi-aj,  n.  [Fr.]  Verbosity;  use  of  man; 
words  without  necessity;  wordiness.— Ver 
bose,  ver-bos',  a.  [L.  verbosus.]  Aboundin; 
in  words;  using  or  containing  more  word 
than  are  necessary;  wordy;  prolix.— Ver 
bosely,  ver-bos'li,  adv.  In  a  verbose  ran 
ner;  wordily.  —  Verboseness,  Verbos 
ity,  ver-bos'nes,  ver-bos'i-ti,  n.  The  stat< 
or*  quality  of  being  verbose;  wordiness 
prolixity. 

Verbena,  ver-be'na,  n.  [L.  verbena,  an; 
green  bough  used  in  sacred  rites.]  A  genu; 
of  plants,  mostly  American,  though  on< 
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■peeicti,  common    vervain     formerly  muj>- 

pOfU'd     I"    possess     i  ii  i  i.-ti  K  :i)  i)<-    villi 

common  in  Britain,  while  othera  are  oulii* 
vutol  for  the  graft)  beauty  oi  tholrfli 

Verbiage,  Vcrboae,  &c.    Under  \ 

v«-r<lniit,  verdant,  a.    [From  Fr,  verdir, 

reen,  O.  Fr.  verd,  green,  from  L. 

is,  green.]     Green    with    herbage   or 

foliage     covered  with   growin     planta  or 

grttw;  green  in  knowledge:  simple  b 

;  ion  of  Inexperience  [colloq.).    Verdancy, 

TcrMim  Hi,  a.    Greenneas;   rawnea      Inez- 

Krlenoe.  Verdantly,  ver'dant-li.  <i<tr. 
i. m;  manner.  vcrd-antlque. 
1  rani-sin  U'iv ,  a.  [Pr.,  from  verd,  green, 
(inri./i/c.  ancient.]  The  green  Inoruatation 
■een  on  ancient  coins,  brass  or  copper: 
mineral,  an  aggregate  of  serpentine  and 
white  crystallized  marble,  having  a  greenish 
oolour;  also,  a  green  porphyry  used  as 
marble. -- Verdcrer.  Vcrdcror.  ver 
der-er,  ver'dei  or,  n.  \Fr.  verdier,  L.L.  oirf- 
darius.)  Au  of&cial  baving  (.barge  of  the 
.  kc.,  iu  a  royal  forest. 

Verdict  ver 'dikt,  n.  [L.L.  verdictum,  vere- 
dictum,  from  L.  vere,  truly,  and  dictum, 
something  declared,  from  dico,  dictum,  to 
say.  Vkry,  Diction.]  The  answer  of  a 
Jury  given  to  the  court  concerning  any 
matter  of  fact  in  any  cause  committed  to 
their  trial  and  examination;  hence,  a  deci- 
sion, judgment,  or  opinion  pronounced  in 
general. 

Verdigris,  ver'di-gris,  n.  [O.Fr.  verd-de- 
gris,  verdigris,  apparently  from  verd,  green, 
df,  of,  gris,  gray;  but  rather  from  verd  de 
Qrice,  lit.  green  of  Greece.  Verdant.] 
A  substance  obtained  by  exposing  copper 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  acetic  acid,  used 
as  a  pigment,  as  a  mordant,  and  otherwise. 

Verd  Iter,  ver'di-ter,  n.  [Fr.  verd-de-terre, 
green  of  earth.  Verdant.]  A  blue  or 
bluish-green  pigment,  generally  prepared 
by  decomposing  nitrate  of   copper  with 

Verdnre,  ver'diir,  n.  [Fr.  verdure,  green- 
ness, green  vegetation,  from  verd,  vert, 
green,  from  L.  viridis,  green.  Verdant.] 
Greenness  or  freshness  of  vegetation;  green 

1  plants  or  foliage.— Verd  urcd,  ver'durd, 
o.    Covered  with  verdure.— Verdurous, 

,  ver'dur-us,  a.  Covered  with  verdure ;  ver- 
dant. 

Verge,  verj,  n.  [Fr.  verge,  a  rod,  mace,  ring, 
or  hoop,  from  L.  virga,  a  rod.]  A  rod  or 
staff  of  office ;  a  mace ;  a  ring  or  circle 
{Shuk.)t;  compass;  space;  room;  scope;  the 
extreme  side  or  edge  of  anything;  the  brink, 
border,  margin,  limit.— Verger,  ver'jer,  n. 
One  who  carries  a  verge;  an  officer  who 
bears  the  verge  or  staff  of  office  before  a 
bishop,  dean,  or  other  dignitary;  the  official 

1  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of  the  fabric 
of  a  church. 

Verge,  verj,  v.i. — verged,  verging.  [L.  vergo, 
to  turn,  to  incline.]  To  tend  downward; 
to  bend;  to  slope;  to  tend;  to  incline;  to 
approach ;   to  border.  —  Vergency,  ver'- 

,  jen-si,  n.  The  act  of  verging,  tending,  or 
inclining. 

Veridical, t  ve-rid'i-kal,  a.  [L.  veridicus— 
verum,  truth,  and  dico,  to  say.  Verdict.] 
Truth-telling;  veracious. 

Verify,  ver'i-fT,  v.t.  —  verified,  verifying. 
[Fr.  verifier,  from  L.  veriis,  true,  and  facio, 
to  make.  Very.]  To  prove  to  be  true;  to 
confirm;  to  establish  the  truth,  correctness, 
or  authenticity  of.— Verifiable,  ver'i-fi- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  cf  being  verified.— Veri- 
fication, ver'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
verifying;  authentication;  confirmation. — 
"  Verlficative,  ver'i-fi-ka"tiv,  a.  Serving 
to  verify.— Verifier,  ver'i-fi-er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  verifies. 

Verily,  ver'i-li,  adv.  [From  wry.]  In  truth; 
in  very  truth  or  deed;  in  fact;  certainly; 
really;  in  sincere  earnestness. 

Verisimilar,  ver-i-sim'i-ler,  a.  [L.  veri- 
similis  —  verus,  true,  and  similis,  like. 
Very,  Similar]  Having  the  appearance 
of  truth;  probable:  likely.— Verisimili- 
tude, ver'i-si-mil"i-tud,  n.  [L.  verisimili- 
tude).] The  appearance  of  truth;  probabil- 
ity; likelihood. 
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Verity,  van  i  M,  i    [Pr.  ert  let  from  i 

imi.       \  i  i  nalily 

\ .    truth;    fact;    a  i  on  or 

a  truth.— 0  i  rulh 

d;  ot  a  truth;  oerta  »  erltable, 

\.  i  i  la  1.1.  a.     |  Pr    U  rital)  ■  I 

abli  to  truth  "i  actual     %erl- 

tably,  v.  i  i  ia  i.l i,  adv.    In  a  veritable  oi 

trot  iiiuniH  i .  truly. 

»  erinlee,  veVJOa,  a,    1 1 

L.  viridit,  green,  and 
Verdant,  Juioi   I     An  aotd  Uqu 

rapes, 

D  ted  for  culinary  and  other  put  i 
fin.  aourneaa  or  acidity  ol  U  mper,  manner, 

Mill. 

V  rrilK'll.  rei  'mil,  //.     \Vr.  vtrimil. 

mil ion  |    Vermilion;  a  bright,  beautiful 

red,  the  colour  of  vermilion   \noet.)\ 

or  bronze  gilt;  a  liquid  applied  to  a  i 
surface  to  give  lustre  to  the  gold. 

Vermes,  vrr'inc/.. ;/ ;-/.  [L.]  Wbrmi:  the 
name  given   by  Ltnnaraa  to  all   animals 

which  could  not  be  arranged  an 
brutes  and  insects. 

Vermicelli,  ver-ml-ohel'li,  n.  [It., lit  little 
worms,  pL  of  vermioeUo,  from  L,  iw 

Ins,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  Vi.kmin  | 
An  Italian  food  preparation  of  flour,  yolks 
of  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron,  in  the  form  of 
long,  slender  tubes  or  threads. 

Vermicide,  ver'mi-sTd,  n.  [L.  vermis,  a 
worm,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.  Vermin.]  A  iub- 
Btance  which  destroys  intestinal  worms;  a 
worm-killer. 

Vermicular,  ver-mik'G-ler,  a.  [From  L. 
vermiculis,  a  little  worm,  dim.  of  renins,  a 
worm.  Vermin.]  Pertaining  to  worms; 
resembling  a  worm,  particularly  i 
bling  the  motion  of  a  worm;  peristaltic. — 
Vermicular  or  vermiculated  work,  mosaic 
work  showing  knots  or  windings  resem- 
bling the  tracks  of  worms;  a  species  of 
rusticated  masonry  appearing  as  if  eaten 
into  or  formed  by  the  tracks  of  worms. — 
Vcrmlculatc,  ver-mik'u-lat,  a.  Worm- 
like  in  shape  or  appearance;  crawling  or 
creeping  like  a  worm.— Vermiculated, 
ver-mik'u-la-ted,  p.  and  a.  Formed  with  a 
worm-like  pattern.  — Vermicnlatlou,. 
ver-mik'u-la"shon,  n.  Motion  in  the  manner 
of  a  worm;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of 
any  kind;  the  state  of  being  worm-eaten.— 
Vermicule,  ver'mi-kul,  n.  Alittleworm. 
— Vermlculite,  ver-mik'u-lit,  n.  \L.ver- 
miculus,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  Oeol.  a 
short  worm-track  seen  on  the  surface  of 
many  flagstones.— Vermiculose.  Ver- 
Illicnlous,  ver-mik'Q-los,  ver-mik'Q-lus,  a. 
[L.  vermiculosus.]  Containing  worms  or 
grubs;  resembling  worms.— Vermiform, 
ver'mi-form.a.  [L.  vermis,  and/orrrta,fonn.J 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm  or  of 
its  motions.— Vermifugal,  ver-mif  u-gal, 
a.  [L.  vermis,  and  fugo,  to  expel.]  Tending 
to  prevent  or  destroy  worms;  anthelmintic. 
— Vermifuge,  ver'mi-fuj,  n.  A  medicine 
or  substance  that  destroys  or  expels  intes- 
tinal worms;  an  anthelmintic. 

Vermilion,  ver-mil'yon,  n.  [Fr.  vermilion, 
from  vermeil,  vermilion,  red,  from  L.  ver- 
miculus  (dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm),  a  little 
worm,  the  kermes  insect,  hence  a  scarlet 
colour  such  as  that  obtained  from  the 
kermes  insect.  This  colour  was  formerly 
called  worm-dye.  Vermin.]  The  red  sul- 
phide of  mercury  or  cinnabar;  a  bright 
red  pigment  formed  of  this,  or  artificially 
prepared  from  a  preparation  of  sulphur 
and  mercury;  a  colour  such  as  that  of  the 
above  pigment;  a  beautiful  red  colour. — 
v.t.  To  colour  with  vermilion;  to  cover 
with  a  delicate  red. 

Vermin,  ver'min,  n.  sing,  and  pi. :  used 
chiefly  in  plural.  [Fr.  vermine,  vermin, 
parasitic  insects,  from  L.  vermis,  a  worm 
(seen  also  in  vermicular,  vermilion,  vermi- 
celli, kc.)  cog.  E.  worm.  Worm.]  A  name 
given  to  the  smaller  mammalia  or  certain 
birds  which  damage  man's  crops  or  other 
belongings,  and  to  noxious  or  destructive 
insects  or  the  like;  also  used  of  noxious 
human  beings.— Verminate,  ver'mi-nat, 
v.i.    [L.  vermino,  verminatum.\    |To  breed 
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\<  rmimiiinii   rer-n 

\  <  i  iiiln-l.  II  I.  i 

Icrmlnoiu 

pi'i-w  iiceoi  vi  iiiiiin.il>  Vrrailp- 

arona    rer  miu'a 
i 
*  ermli  uroua 

irlug 
worms;  \<  ading  on  mn 

% criniilli.  vi  Tin ni,  i 

moutl  al 

WOOD  |      A    ln|iior   compound!  d   of    ■ 

matics,  ii 

Vernacular,  il    vrr- 

iKii -al  o,  indig!  noua  from  1 1 

a  hlave  born  m  hi  .•  im-  j 

Belonging  to  the  country  ol  or  pla 

birth  :  I"  I 
we  all  natural!] 
lariy  to  the  everyday  idi< 

•  •'s  mother  tongue     the  na1 
\  ernacnlarlani 
lcr-i/.m.   //.     A   rernaculai    idiom.      %«-r- 

ll.'icill.'irl.v ,    ver-iiaU'ii    J.-r    Ii,     odW,        Ju 

.  in.  nl  with  the  vi  inai  ular  main 

t  eriiul,  vcr'nal,  a,     [  I 

I ,    co^.    toe]     vdr,    Dan     mar,    the 
Kjiring;  from  root  signifying  to  be   bright^ 
to  hum,  aeen  in  Vesta,  Vi 
longing  to  the  apring;  appearing  In  Hiring; 
belonging  to  youth;  the  apring  of  I 
Vernal  equinox,     Urn  u      »»-r- 

nation,  ver-na'shon,  n.    (L.  mi 
turn,  to  be  snnng-like.J  Hot.  tiie  dispoBitiou 
of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the  bud. 

Vernier,  ver'ni-cr,  n.  (From  the  inv. 
Peter  Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  died  1637.] 
A  small  sliding-scale  parallel  with  the 
fixed  scale  of  a  barometer,  theodolite,  or 
other  instrument,  used  for  measuring 
fractional  parts  of  the  divisions  on  the 
fixed  graduated  scale. 

Verilllity.t  ver-nil'i-ti,  n.  [L.  vernilitas, 
from  vcrnilis,  slavish,  servile,  from  n ma, 
a  slave.]  Servility;  fawning  behaviour  like 
that  of  a  slave. 

Veronal,  ver'o-nal,  n.  A  white,  crystalline 
substance  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

Veronica,  ve-ron'i-ka,  n.  [From  asupposed 
female  saint  of  the  name  of  Veronica.]  A 
genus  of  plants  including  the  various 
species  of  speedwell. 

Verrcl,  Vernile,  ver'el,  ver'ul,  n.  A  ring 
at  the  end  of  a  cane,  &c;  a  ferrule. 

Verrucose,  Verrucous,  ver'u-kos,  ver'Q- 
kus,  a.  [L.  verrucosus,  warty,  from  verruca, 
a  wart.]  Warty ;  having  little  knobs  or 
warts  on  the  surface.  —  Vcrrueiilo»e, 
ve-rii'ku-los,  a.  Having  minute  wart-like 
prominences. 

Vcrsant,  ver'sant,  n.  [Fr.  versant,  a  moun- 
tain slope,  from  verser,  to  shed,  to  pour, 
from  L.  versare,  to  turn,  freq.  of  verto. 
Verse. J  All  that  part  of  a  country  which 
slopes  or  inclinea  in  one  direction;  general 
slope  of  surface;  aspect. 

Versatile,  ver'so-tll,  a.  [L.  versatilis,  from 
verso,  to  turn,  freq.  of  verto,  versus,  to  turn. 
Verse.]  Capable  of  being  moved  or  turned 
round;  turning  with  ease  from  one  thing 
to  another;  readily  applying  one's  self  to 
a  new  task  or  to  various  subjects;  many- 
sided  ;  bot.  turning  like  the  needle  of  a 
compass;  fixed  but  freely  movable. — Ver- 
satilely, ver'sa-tll-li,  adv.  In  a  versatile 
manner— Versatility,  Versatlleness, 
ver-sa-til'i-ti,  ver'sa-tll-nes,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  versatile ;  the  faculty  of 
easily  turning  one's  miud  to  new  tasks  or 
subjects;  facility  in  taking  up  various  in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

Verse,  vers,  n.  [L.  versus,  a  row,  a  line  in 
writing,  a  verse,  from  verto,  versum,  to 
turn;  seen  also  in  advert,  convert,  revert, 
adverse,  converse,  inverse,  version,  vertex, 
&c;  same  root  as  E.  worth  (verb).]  A  line 
of  poetry  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
metrical  feet;  poetry;  metrical  language; 
poetical  composition;  versification;  a  short 
division  of  the  chapters  in  the  Scriptures; 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  \och;     g,oo;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;     wb,  whig;     zb,  azure. 
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a  short  division  of  a  poetical  composition; 
a  stanza.— Vcrslcle,  ver'si-kl,  n.  [L.  rant 
cuius,  dim.  of  wr.s?ts.l  A  little  verse;  a 
Short  verse  in  a  church  service  spoken  or 
chanted  by  the  priest  or  minister  alter- 
nately with  a  response  by  the  people.— 
Vcrslcular,  ver-sik'ii-ler,  a.  Pertaining  to 
verse  or  verses.  —Versification,  ver'si-fi- 
ka"shon,  A.  The  act  or  practice  of  composing 
poetic  verse;  a  turning  into  verse;  the  con- 
struction of  poetry;  metrical  composition. 
— Vers  Hi  or,  Vcrsilicator.t  ver'si-fi-er, 
ver'si-ti-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  versifies;  one 
who  makes  verses;  one  who  converts  into 
verse.  — Versify,  ver'si-fl,  v. i.— versified, 
versifying.  [Fr.  versifier,  L.  versificare— 
vers^ls,  a  verse,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
make  verses.— v.t.  To  relate  in  verse;  to 
treat  as  the  subject  of  verse;  to  turn  into 
verse. 

Versed,  verst,  a,  [Fr.  verse",  from  L.  versa- 
tus,  pp.  of  versor,  to  turn  about  frequently, 
to  be  engaged,  from  verto.  Verse.]  Thor- 
oughly acquainted;  practised;  skilled: 
with  in.—  Versed  sine.    Under  Sin  e. 

Verslforill,  ver'si-form,  a.  [L.  versiformis, 
from  verto,  versum,  to  turn,  and  forma, 
shape.]    Varied  in  form;  changing  form. 

Version,  ver'shon,  n.  [From  L.  verto,  ver- 
sum, to  turn,  change,  translate,  &c.  Verse.] 
The  act  of  translating  from  one  language 
into  anotherf;  a  translation;  that  which  is 
rendered  from  another  language  (the  re- 
vised version  of  the  Scriptures);  a  state- 
ment or  account  of  incidents  or  proceed- 
ings from  some  particular  point  of  view; 
a  school  exercise  consisting  of  a  translation 
of  one  language  into  another. 

Verst,  verst,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of 
length,  containing  11661  yards,  or  two- 
thirds  of  an  English  mile. 

Versus,  ver'sus.  [L.,  against,  turned  in  the 
direction  of.  Verse.]  Against;  used  chiefly 
in  legal  phraseology  (Doe  versus  Roe). 

Vert,  vert,  n.  [Fr.  vert,  green,  from  Latin 
viridis,  green.  Verdant.]  Forest  law, 
everything  within  a  forest  that  grows  and 
bears  a  green  leaf ;  her.  a  green  colour, 
expressed  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
drawn  downward  from  left  to  right. 

Vert,  vert,  n.  One  who  goes  over  from  one 
church  or  sect  to  another;  a  colloquial 
contraction  of  Pervert  or  Convert. 

Vertebra,  ver'te-bra,  n.  pi.  Vertebrae, 
ver'te-bre.  [L.  vertebra,  a  joint,  a  joint  or 
vertebra  of  the  spine,  from  verto,  to  turn. 
Verse.]  One  of  the  bones  of  which  the 
spine  or  backbone  of  an  animal  consists; 
pi.  the  spine.— Vertebral,  ver'te-bral,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  vertebrae  (the  vertebral 
column,  that  is,  the  spine);  vertebrate.— 
n.  A  vertebrate  animal.  —  Vertebrata, 
ver-te-bra'ta,  n.pl.  The  highest  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  those 
animals  which  possess  a  backbone,  includ- 
ing the  fishes,  amphibians,  birds,  reptiles, 
quadrupeds,  and  man.— Vertebrate,  ver- 
te-brat,  n.  Zool.  a  member  of  the  Verte- 
brata. —  Vertebrate,  Vertebrated, 
ver'te-bra-ted,  a.  Having  a  spine  or  verte- 
bral column. 

Vertex,  ver'teks,  n.  pi.  Vertexes,  ver'- 
tek-sez,  or  Vertices,  ver'ti-sez.  [L.  vertex, 
an  eddy,  top,  summit,  lit.  a  turning- 
point,  from  verto,  to  turn.  Verse.]  The 
highest  or  principal  point ;  apex ;  top ; 
crown;  summit;  math,  the  point  in  any 
figure  opposite  to  and  most  distant  from 
the  base;  the  point  of  a  conic  section  where 
the  axis  meets  the  curve.— Vertical,  ver'- 
ti-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  vertex;  situated 
at  the  vertex;  directly  overhead;  in  a  po- 
sition perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  upright;  plumb.— Vertical  angles, 
the  opposite  angles  made  by  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other.  —  Ver- 
tical circle,  astron.  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  the  nadir. — Ver- 
tical plane,  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  —  Vertical  steam- 
engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  piston 
moves  vertically,  or  straight  up  and  down. 
— n.  A  vertical  circle,  plane,  or  line. — 
Prime  vertical,  astron.  that  vertical  circle 
which  passes  through  the  zenith  and  the 


east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon. — Vcr- 
Meal  I. v,  ver'ti-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  vertical 
maimer,  position,  or  direction.—  Verllcal- 
Ueili  Verllcnllty,  vcr'ti-kal-nes,  ver-ti- 
kal'i-t  i,  It,     The  state  of  being  vertical. 

Icrtlrll,  Vertlcel,  ver'ti-sil,  ver'ti-sel,  n. 
[L.  verticillus,  dim.  of  vertex,  a  whirl. 
Vertex.]  Bot.  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a 
kind  of  ring;  a  whorl.  —  Verticil  late, 
Vertlcillafed,  ver-tis'i-lat,  ver-tis'i-la- 
ted,  a.  Bot.  growing  in  a  whorl,  or  on  the 
same  plane  round  the  axis. 

VertlKO,  ver-tVgo  or  ver'ti-go,  n.  [L.  ver- 
tigo, from  verto,  to  turn.  Verse.]  Dizzi- 
ness or  swimming  of  the  head;  giddiness 
arising  from  some  disorder  of  the  system.— 
Vertiginous,  ver-tij'i-nus,  a.  [L.  verti- 
ginosus.]  Affected  with  vertigo;  giddy; 
apt  to  make  one  giddy.— Vertiginously, 
ver-tij'i-nus-li,  adv.  In  a  vertiginous  man- 
ner. —  Vertlginousness,  Ter-tij'i-nus- 
nes,  n.    Giddiness. 

Vertu,  ver'tu,  It.  pron.  ver-to',  n.  [It.  vertu, 
virtii,  virtue,  goodness,  excellence,  &c] 
Excellence  in  objects  of  art  or  curiosity ; 
objects  of  art,  antiquity,  or  curiosity  taken 
collectively. 

Vertumnus,  ver-tum'nus,  n.  [L.  vertum- 
nus,  from  verto,  to  turn.]  The  Latin  god  of 
the  changing  seasons  of  the  year,  husband 
of  Pomona. 

Vervain,  ver'van,  n.  [Fr.  verveine,  from  L. 
verbena.  Verbena.]  The  popular  name 
of  some  plants  of  the  genus  Verbena,  for- 
merly believed  to  have  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Verve,  verv,  n.  [Fr.]  Poetical  or  artistic 
rapture  or  enthusiasm;  great  spirit;  energy; 
rapture;  enthusiasm. 

VervelS,  ver'vels  (Fr.  vervelle),  n.pl.  The 
rings  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  thongs  or 
jesses  of  a  hawk. 

Very,  ver'i,  adv.  [O.E.  verri,  veray,  verray, 
verrei,  from  O.Fr.  verai,  Fr.  vrai,  true, 
from  a  L.L.  form  veracus,  from  L.  verax, 
veracious,  from  verus,  true  (seen  also  in 
verify,  verity,  aver,  verdict,  &c);  cog.  D. 
waar,  G.  wahr,  true.]  In  a  high  degree;  to 
a  great  extent;  extremely;  exceedingly.— 
a.  Veritable;  real;  true;  actual;  often  placed 
before  substantives  to  indicate  that  they 
must  be  understood  in  their  full,  unre- 
stricted sense  (my  very  heart-strings);  to 
denote  exact  conformity  with  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word,  or  to  express  identity 
(the  very  words);  to  give  emphasis  or  force 
generally  (even  your  very  eyes).  [Very  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative.] 

Very  light,  ve-ri  lit,  n.  [After  Lieut.  Very, 
the  inventor.]  The  commonest  make  of 
British  star-shell,  used  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  signalling. 

Vesical,  ves'i-kal,  a.  [L.  vesica,  a  bladder.] 
Pertaining  to  the  bladder.— Vesicate,  ves'- 
i-kat,  v.t. — vesicated,  vesicating.  To  raise 
vesicles  or  blisters  on;  to  blister.— Vesi- 
cation, ves-i-ka'shon,  n.  The  process  of 
blistering.  —  Vesicant,  ves'i-kant,  n.  A 
blistering  application  or  agent.— Vesica- 
tory, ves'i-ka-to-ri,  a.  Having  the  pro- 
perty, when  applied  to  the  skin,  of  raising 
a  blister;  blistering.— n.  A  blistering  agent. 
— Vesicle,  ves'i-kl,  n.  [Fr.  visicule,  L. 
vesicula,  a  little  bladder,  dim.  of  vesica.] 
Any  small  bladder-like  structure,  cavity, 
cell,  or  the  like  in  a  body;  a  little  sac  or 
cyst;  a  small  blister  or  pustule  on  the  skin. — 
Vesicular,  Vesicnlose,  Vesiculous, 
ve-sik'u-ler,  ve-sik'u-los,  ve-sik'u-lus,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  vesicles;  blad- 
dery; cellulose;  full  of  interstices.— Vesic- 
ulate, ve-sik'u-lat,  a.  Full  of  vesicles; 
vesicular. 

Vesper,  ves'per,  n. '  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  Hes- 
peros,  the  evening,  the  evening-star;  same 
root  as  west.]  The  evening-star;  hence,  the 
evening;  pi.  the  time  of  evening  service  in 
some  churches;  pi.  evening  worship  or  ser- 
vice.— Sicilian  vespers.  Under  Sicilian. — 
a.  Relating  to  the  evening  or  to  vespers.— 
Vesper-bell,  n.  The  bell  that  summons 
to  vespers.— Vespertine,  ves'per-tin,  a. 
[L.  vespertinus.]  Pertaining  to  the  evening, 


of  flowers  opening  in  evening,  of  stars  sink- 
ing to  horizon  at  evening,  01  birds  that  My 
in  the  evening. 

Vespiary,  ves'pi-a-ri,  n.  [From  L.  »i 
awusp.  Want.  J  A  nest  or  colony  of  wa 
hornets,  &c. 

Vessel,  ves'el,  n.    [O.Fr.  vessel,  veisttl  (Fr. 
vaisseau),  from  L.  vascellum,  a  dim.  oi 
a  vessel.     Vask.J     A   utensil   proper  for 
holding  liquors  and  other  things,  as  a  barrel, 
kettle,  cup,  dish,  &c;  a  ship;  a  craft  of  any 
kind,  but  usually  one  larger  than  a  1 
boat;  anat.  any  tube  or  canal  in  which 
blood   or   other    humours   are  contained, 
secreted,  or  circulated;  bot.  a  canal  or  I 
in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and  convi 
fig.  in  scriptural  phraseology,  a  person  Into 
whom  anything  is  conceived  as  poured  or 
infused  (a  chosen  vessel,  vessels  of  wrath).— 
The  weaker  vessel,  applied  in  a  jocular  way 
to  a  woman,  a  usage  borrowed  from  1  l'tt. 
iii.  7. 

Vest,  vest,  n.  [Fr.  veste,  from  L.  vestis,  a 
garment,  a  vest  (whence  also  vesture,  vestry, 
vestment,  invest,  divest);  cog.  Gr.  (v)estlut, 
dress;  Skr.  vas,  to  put  on;  Goth,  vasjan,  to 
clothe.]  A  garment  or  dress;  a  short  sleeve- 
less garment  worn  by  men  under  the  coat, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  a 
waistcoat.  —  v.t.  To  clothe;  to  invest  or 
clothe,  as  with  authority;  to  endow;  to 
confer  upon  (vested  with  power);  to  confer 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  (to  vest  dominion 
ma  person). — v.i.  To  devolve;  to  take  effect, 
as  a  title  or  right  (the  estate  vests  in  the 
heir).— Vested,  ves'ted,  p.  and  a.  Clothed; 
habited;  law,  not  in  a  state  of  contingency 
or  suspension;  fixed  (vested  rights  or  inte- 
rests in  property).— Vesting,  ves'ting,  n. 
Cloth  for  vests. 

Vesta,  ves'ta,  n.  [L.]  One  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  virgin 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  in  honour  of  whom 
a  sacred  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning 
under  the  charge  of  six  stainless  virgins; 
astron.  one  of  the  asteroids;  a  wax  match 
which  ignites  by  friction.— Vestal,  ves'taL 
a.  [L.  vestalis.]  Pertaining  to  Vesta;  pure; 
chaste. — n.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta;  hence,  a  virgin 
or  woman  of  spotless  chastity;  a  nun. 

Vestibule,  ves'ti-bul,  n.  [Fr.  vestibule, 
from  L.  vestibidum,  a  vestibule,  from  same 
root  as  Skr.  vas,  to  dwell;  E.  was.]  A  pas- 
sage, hall,  or  ante-chamber  next  the  outer 
door  of  a  house;  a  lobby;  a  hall;  anat.  a 
cavity  belonging  to  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear.— Vestibular,  ves-tib'u-ler,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  vestibule. 

Vestige,  ves'tij,  n.  [L.  vestigium,  a  foot- 
print (seen  also  in  investigate).]  A  foot- 
print!; a  trace,  mark,  or  appearance  of 
something  which  is  no  longer  present  or 
in  existence;  remains  of  something  long 
passed  away;  in  plants  and  animals,  struc- 
tures which  have  been  reduced  as  a  result 
of  adaptation. 

Vestment,  vest'ment,  n.  [O.Fr.  vestement, 
[L.  vestimentum,  from  vestio,  to  clothe. 
Vest.]  A  covering  or  garment;  some  part 
of  clothing  or  dress;  especially,  some  part 
of  outer  clothing. — Ecclesiastical  or  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment worn  by  clergymen  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  service. 

Vestry,  ves'tri,  n.  [Fr.  vestiaire,  L.  vestim 
arium,  a  wardrobe,  from  vestis,  a  garment 
Vest.]  A  place  or  room  appendant  to  a 
church,  where  the  ecclesiastical  vestments 
are  kept,  and  where  the  clergy  robe  them- 
selves; in  England,  a  parochial  assembly, 
so  called  from  its  meetings  being  held  in 
the  vestry;  a  select  number  of  ratepayers 
elected  to  carry  on  the  local  government 
of  a  parish.— Vestry-man,  n.  One  of  a 
vestry-board. 

Vesture,  ves'tur, «.  [O.Fr.  vesture.  Vest] 
A  garment  or  garments  generally;  clothing; 
apparel;  dress;  that  which  invests  or  covers; 
envelope;  integument.— Vestured,  ves- 
turd,  a.    Clothed;  enveloped. 

Vesuvian,  ve-su'vi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Vesuvius,  a  volcano  near  Naples.—  n.  The 
mineral  idocrase;  a  kind  of  match  for 
lighting  cigars,  &c. 
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Vetch,  reoh,  n.    [O.Pr.  vtche,  vetse,  Mod. 
l'r.  vesct,  li    veceia,  from  L,  vicia,  .1  ratob, 
,-uj;.  Or    bikos,  a  fetch,     PttcA  is  ai 
form  ]    The  popular  name  of  plants  allied 
to  the  bean,  Borne  of  them,  aa  the  common 

cultivated    fur    fodder    to    cattl«> 
Vetcbllng,  veeb'ling,  >/      [Dim.  of  vetch.  1 
A   name    for  various   vetch  like    plants. 
Vetctay,  vech  i,  o.  Consisting  of  or  abound 
lag  « nli  retches. 

Veteran,  vet'e  ran,  a.  [L.  vtteranus,  from 
veteris,  old;  same  rOOl  as  Qr,  {v)ttO$. 
a  year,  seen  also  in  L.  vitulus,  a  calf.  Veal] 
Having  been  long  exercised  in  anything; 
long  practised  or  experienced  in  war  and 
the  duties  of  a  soldier.  — n.  One  who  baa 
long  exercised  in  any  service  or  art, 
particularly  in  war. 

Veterinary,  vet'e-ri-na-ri,  </.  [I/.L.  vfte- 
rinarius,  pertaining  to  beasts  of  burden, 
from  L.  veterinm,  beasts  of  burden.]  Per 
mining  to  the  art  or  science  of  treating  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  (a  veterinary 
surgeon,  a  veterinary  college  or  school). 

Veto,  veto,  n.  [L.  veto,  I  forbid.]  The 
power  which  one  brancb  of  a  legislature 
has  to  negative  the  resolutions  of  another 
branch;  the  act  of  exercising  this  power  or 
right;  any  authoritative  prohibition,  iuter- 
diot,  refusal,  or  negative.  —  v.t.  —  vetoed, 
■i<i.  To  put  a  veto  ou;  to  forbid;  to 
interdict. 

Vex,  veks,  v.t.  [Fr.  vexer,  to  vex,  from  L. 
tttxare,  to  vex,  a  freq.  or  intens.  of  veho, 
wet  inn,  to  carry.  Vehicle.]  To  excite 
slight  anger  or  displeasure  in;  to  trouble 
by  petty  or  light  annoyances;  to  irritate, 
fret,  plague,  annoy;  to  make  sorrowful;  to 
grieve  or  distress.  —  Vexation,  vek-sa'- 
shon,  n.  The  act  of  vexing  or  state  of  being 
vexed;  irritation;  annoyance;  cause  of  irri- 
tation; affliction.  —  Vexatious,  vek-sa'- 
sbus,  a.  Causing  vexation;  annoying; 
mortifying.—  Vexatiously,  vek-sa'shus- 
li,  adv.  In  a  vexatious  manner. — Vexa- 
tioiisncss,  vek-sa'shus-nes,  n.— Vexed, 
vekst,  p.  and  a.  Annoyed;  troubled;  much 
disputed  or  contested;  causing  contention 
(a  vexed  question).— Vexer,  vek'ser,  n.  One 
who  vexes. 

Vexillum,  vek'sil-um,  n.  [L.,  a  dim.  of 
vellum,  a  veil.  Veil.]  The  standard  of  the 
cavalry  of  ancient  Rome;  hot.  the  standard 
or  fifth  petal  placed  at  the  back  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous corolla.  —  Vexillar,  Vexil- 
lary,  vek'sil-er,  vek'si-la-ri,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  ensign  or  standard;  bot.  pertaining  to 
or  having  a  vexillum.— Vexlllary,  n.  A 
standard-bearer. 

Via,  vi'a,  prep.  [L.,  a  way  or  road.  Way.] 
By  way  of  (to  send  a  letter  via  Falmouth). 

Viable,  vi'a-bl,  a.  [Fr.,  likely  to  live,  from 
vie,  L.  vita,  life.  Vital.]  Capable  of  sus- 
taining independent  life,  said  of  a  new- 
bom  child.— Viability, vl-a-bil'i-ti,n.  The 
state  of  being  viable. 

Viaduct,  vi'a-dukt,  n.  [L.  via,  way,  and 
ductus,  a  leading,  a  duct.  Way,  Duke.] 
A  long  bridge  or  series  of  arches  conduct- 
ing a  railway  or  road  over  a  valley  or  dis- 
trict of  low  level. 

Vial,  vl'al,  n.  [A  modification  of  phial.]  A 
small  glass  vessel  or  bottle;  a  phial. 

Viand,  vl'and,  n.  [Fr.  viande,  viands,  food, 

from  L.L.  vivanda,  provisions,  from  L.  vivo, 

to  live.     Vital.]     Meat  dressed ;   food ; 

victuals:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 
Viaticum,  vl-at'i-kum,  n.     [L.  viaticus, 

pertaining  to  a  way  or  road,  from  via,  way. 

Voyage.]  Provisions  for  a  journey;  R.Cath. 

Ch.  the  communion  or  eucharist  given  to 

a  dying  person. 

Vibrate,  vl'brat,  v.i. — vibrated,  vibrating. 
[L.  vibro,  vibratum,  to  vibrate,  brandish, 
shake.]  To  swing;  to  oscillate;  to  move 
one  way  and  the  other;  to  play  to  and  fro; 
to  produce  a  vibratory  or  resonant  effect; 
to  quiver. — v.t.  To  move  or  wave  to  and 
fro;  to  oscillate;  to  cause  to  quiver;  to 
measure  by  vibrating  or  oscillating  (a  pen- 
dulum which  vibrates  seconds). — Vibracn- 
1 11 111,  vl-brak'u-lum,  n.  pi.  Vibracula, 
vi-brak'u-la.  A  long  filamentous  appendage 
in  polyzoa.— Vibrant,  vibrant,  a.    L.  vi- 


lirnun,  vil>r<uiti.i,  ppr.  of  vibro.]     Vlbl 
tremulous;   resonant        vlliriilllc     \l!<m 

til,  ,1     Adapted  to  < >r  uaed  ("i  vibrator] 
motion;  vibratory,     v  llir.illlll  v  1 
till  1 1,  >i     The  quality  of  I  I  lie 

»  Ibraf  Inu,  vi  brl  I 
torj     %  Ibratlon,  vl  bri'ahon.  n     1 1.  vi 

'  1  ationit.  I    Tin-  act  of  vibi 
an  oaolllatloa  or  awing  of  a  pendulum  <" 

similar  body;  one  of  a  anid  tieinu 

looa  motions  prodooad  In  a  body  ot  suh 

stance;  tin-  tremulous  mOti< I  a  : 

bods     Vibratory,  vPbitvto-ri,  <i     O00 

sisting  in  or  belonging  to  vihi.it Ion;  orating 
to  vibrate;  vibrating, 

Vlbrto,     I  ll'idin    vihratr)      A 

genus  of  bacteria,  having  the  form  of  1 
filaments,  will)  a  wavy  motion. 

Vibrissas,  vl-bris'se,  n.pl.  |L.  vibrixsrr,  tlie 
hairs  in  the  nostrils. )  The  tuff,  long  hristh  s 
on  the  head  in  many  mammals;  the  hairs 
about  the  mouth  of  certaiu  birds,  as  the 
flycatchers. 

VlCaWi  vik'er,  n.  (Fr.  vicaire,  from  I. 
nrtuius,  forming  a  substitute,  from 
change  (whence  prefix  vice  in  viceroy,  &c., 
vicissitude).}  A  substitute  in  office;  a  npre 
sentative;  the  priest  of  a  parish  in  Kngland 
who  receives  only  the  smaller  tithes  or  a 
salary.— Vicarage,  vik'er  aj,  u.  The  bene- 
fice of  a  vicar;  the  bouse  or  residence  of  a 
vicar.  —  Vicar-apostolic,  n.  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  a  bishop  who  possesses  no  diocese,  but 
who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  certain 
district  by  direct  authority  of  the  pope. — 
Vlcar-gencral,  n.  The  official  assistant 
of  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  —  Vicarial, 
Vicariate,  vl-ka'ri-al,  vl-ka'ri-at,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  vicar;  vicarious;  delegated. — 
Vicarious,  vi-ka'ri-us,  a.  [L.  vicarius.] 
Belonging  to  a  deputy  or  substitute;  dele- 
gated; filling  the  place  of  another;  per- 
formed or  suffered  for,  or  instead  of,  an- 
other.—Vicariously,  vl-ka'ri-us  li,  adv. 
In  the  place  of  another;  by  substitution. — 
Vicarsbip,  vik'er-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
vicar. 

Vice,  vis,  n.  [Fr.  vice,  from  L.  vitium,  vice, 
blemish,  fault,  error,  crime,  from  root  vi, 
to  twist  (as  in  withe,  wine,  and  in  vice,  the 
instrument.  See  below).]  A  defect,  fault, 
or  blemish;  a  fault  or  bad  trick  in  a  horse; 
any  immoral  or  evil  habit  or  practice;  a 
moral  failing;  a  particular  form  of  wicked- 
ness or  depravity;  the  indulgence  of  im- 
pure or  degrading  appetites  or  passions; 
depravity  or  corruption  of  manners  (an  age 
of  vice) ;  the  character  in  the  old  Morality 
Plays,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  fool,  fur- 
nished with  a  dagger  of  lath,  whose  chief 
employment  was  to  belabour  the  devil.— 
Vicious,  vish'us,  a.  [Fr.  vicieux,  L.  vitio- 
sus,  from  vitium,  vice.]  Characterized  by 
vice;  faulty;  defective;  imperfect;  addicted 
to  vice;  depraved;  wicked;  contrary  to 
morality;  evil;  bad  {vicious  examples);  not 
genuine  or  pure;  faulty,  incorrect  (a  vicious 
style  in  language);  addicted  to  bad  tricks 
(a  vicious  horse).  —  Viciously,  vish'us-li, 
adv.  In  a  vicious  manner.— Viclousuess, 
vish'us-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vicious. 

Vice,  vis,  n.  [Fr.  vis,  a  screw,  from  L.  vitis, 
a  vine  (from  twining  of  vine  tendrils);  root 
vi,  to  twist.  See  above.]  An  instrument 
with  a  pair  of  iron  jaws  brought  together 
by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  they  can  take 
a  very  fast  hold  of  anything  placed  between 
them.    Spelled  Vise  in  America. 

Vice,  vi'se,  prep.  [L.  vice,  in  the  room  of, 
ablative  of  vicis,  change,  turn,  &c,  the 
stem  being  seen  also  in  vicar,  vicissitude.] 
In  place  of;  in  room  of  (A.B.  appointed 
to  be  captain  vice  CD.  promoted).— Vice 
versa,  adv.  [L.]  Contrariwise;  the  reverse; 
the  terms  or  the  case  being  reversed. 

Vice,  vis.  [Fr.  vice-,  from  L.  vice.  See  above.] 
A  prefix  denoting  position  second  in  rank: 
sometimes  used  by  itself  as  a  noun,  the 
context  making  the  intended  meaning 
clear.— Vice-admiral,  n.  An  officer  next 
in  rank  and  command  to  the  admiral. — 
Vice-admiralty,  n.  The  office  of  a  vice- 
admiral.— Vice-chancellor,  n.  An  officer 
next  to  a  chancellor;  a  judge  in  the  chan- 
cery division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
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•'nil),  neighbourhood,  iron,  1 

neighbouring,    from    vieut,   a   villagl 
to  Gr.  [v)oikos,  Skr.  re<;a,  a  hous< 
bourhood;  the  place  or  places  ad j obi 
near;  the  vicinity.  —  Vicinity,  vi  sin'i  ii,?i. 
IL.  vicinitas,  from   1  ghbouring.] 

The   quality  of   being    near;    propinquity; 

Eroximity;  nearness  in  nhvosj  Deighbour- 
ood;  the  adjoining  district,  space,  or 
country. 

Vicious,  &c.    Under  Vice. 

Vicissitude, vi-siB'i-tud,n.  [I>.  vicissitvdo, 
from  vicis,  a  change.  Vicah]  A  passing 
from  one  state  or  condition  to  another; 
change,  especially  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  life  or  the  world;  mutation.  VIcIhnI- 
1  military,  vi-sis'i-tu"di-na-ri,  a.  Subject 
to  vicissitudes.  —  Vlclssitiidlnoiis,  vi- 
8is'i-tu"di-nus,  a.  Full  of  vicissitude;  char- 
acterized by  changes. 

Vlckers  KUll,  vik'ers,  n.  The  chief  ma- 
chine gun  used  in  the  British  army,  an 
improved  form  of  the  Maxim  gun. 

Victim,  vik'tim,  n.    [Fr.  victim*,  from  L. 

victima,  a  victim,  lit.  a  well-grown  beast; 
same  root  as  vigour,  vax  (to  grow). J  A 
living  being  sacrificed  to  some  deity,  or  in 
the  performance  of  a  religious  rite;  a  person 
or  thing  destroyed;  a  person  sacrificed  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object;  a  person  who 
suffers  severe  injury  from  another;  one  who 
is  cheated  or  duped;  a  gull. — Victimize, 
vik'tim-iz,  v.t.— victimized,  victimizing.  To 
make  a  victim  of;  to  make  the  victim  of  a 
swindling  transaction. 

Victor,  vik'ter,  n.  [L.  from  vinco,  victum 
to  conquer  (seen  also  in  convince,  evince, 
invincible,  vanquish).]  One  who  wins  or 
gains  the  advantage  in  a  contest;  especially, 
one  who  conquers  in  war.— a.  Victorious. 
— Victoress,  vik'ter-es,  n.  A  victress. — 
Victoria,  vik-td'ri-a,  n.  [L.  victoria,  vic- 
tory, hence  the  name  of  the  British  queen.] 
A  kind  of  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  a  ca- 
lash top,  seated  for  two  persons,  and  with 
an  elevated  driver's  seat  in  front.— Victoria 
cross,  a  British  naval  and  military  decora- 
tion granted  for  bravery,  and  securing  to 
the  recipient  a  pension  of  £10  a  year. — 
Victorian  Order,  order  of  knighthood 
founded  in  1896  by  Queen  Victoria,  con- 
ferred usually  for  some  personal  service 
rendered  to  the  sovereign.  —  VIctorlne, 
vik'to-ren,  n.  A  small  fur  tippet  worn  by 
ladies;  a  variety  of  peach.— Victorious, 
vik-to'ri-us,  a.  [Fr.  victorieux,  from  L. 
victoriosus.]  Having  conquered  in  battle 
or  contest;  being  victor;  conquering;  asso- 
ciated with  victory;  indicating  victory.— 
Victoriously,  vik-to'ri-us-li,  adv.  In  a 
victorious  manner;  with  conquest;  triumph- 
antly.—Victory,  vik'to-ri,  n.  [L.  victoria.] 
The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an 
antagonist  in  a  contest;    the  superiority 
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Victual,  vit'l,  n.    [O.Fr.  vitaili 
victuaille,  from  L.L.  victualia, 


gained  in  any  contest  (as  over  passions, 
temptations,  &c).—  Victress,  vik'tres.  n. 
A  female  that  conquers 

vitailk,  Mod.Fr 
provisions, 
rii(  mil  is.  pertaining  to  food,  fromL.  virtus, 
food,  from  viro,  rictum,  to  live.  VITAL.] 
Provision  of  food;  provisions:  now  gene- 
rally in  plural,  and  signifying  food  for 
human  beings,  prepared  for  eating.— v.t. 
cirt  united,  victualling.  To  supply  or  store 
with  victuals;  to  provide  with  stores  of 
food.— Victualler,  vit'l-er,  n.  One  who 
furnishes  victuals;  a  tavern-keeper;  one 
who  keeps  a  house  for  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  by  1  •<  1  ail.  Vict  ual  I  i  ng-slii  n,  n. 
A  ship  which  conveys  provisions  to  the 
navy.— Viet  ualllng-yurd,  n.  A  place 
where  provisions  are  deposited  for  supply- 
ing war-vessels  and  transports. 

Vicugna,  Vicuna,  vi-kon'ya,  n.  [Sp. 
vicuila,  from  native  name.]  A  South 
American  animal  of  the  camel  family, 
closely  allied  to  the  llama,  yielding  short, 
soft,  silken  fur  used  for  making  delicate 
fabrics. 

Vide,  vl'de.  [L.,  imper.  of  video,  to  see.] 
See:  a  word  indicating  reference  to  some- 
thing stated  elsewhere. 

Videlicet,  vl-del'i-set,  adv.  [L.,  contr.  for 
videre  licet,  it  is  permitted  to  see,  one  may 
see.]  To  wit;  that  is;  namely:  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  its  contracted  form, 
Viz. 

Vidette,  vi-det',  n.    Vedette. 

Vidimus,  vl'di-mus,  n.  [L.,  we  have  seen.] 
An  examination  or  inspection  (a  vidimus 
of  accounts);  an  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the 
contents  of  a  document,  book,  and  the  like. 

Vie,  vl,  v.i.  [Contr.  from  old  envie,  envye 
(accent  on  last),  from  Fr.  envier,  to  invite, 
to  vie  in  games,  from  L.  invitare.  Invite.] 
In  old  games  of  cards,  to  wager  on  one's 
hand  against  an  opponent;  hence,  to  strive 
for  superiority;  to  contend:  followed  by 
with  and  said  of  persons  or  things. 

Vielle,  ve-el',  n.  [Fr.  vielle,  akin  to  viol.] 
A  hurdy-gurdy. 

Viennese,  vi-en-ez',  n.sing.  and  pi.  A 
native  of  Vienna;  natives  of  Vienna. 

View,  vu,  n.  [O.Fr.  veue  (Fr.  vue),  from 
veil,  veu,  L.L.  participle  vidutus,  from  L. 
video,  videre,  to  see.  Vision.]  The  act  of 
looking,  seeing,  or  beholding;  survey;  look; 
sight;  a  mental  survey;  consideration; 
range  of  vision;  power  of  seeing  or  percep- 
tion, either  physical  or  mental;  that  which 
is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld;  a  sight  or  spec- 
tacle presented;  scene;  prospect;  a  scene 
portrayed;  a  representation  of  a  landscape 
or  the  like;  manner  or  mode  of  looking  at 
things;  judgment;  opinion;  way  of  think- 
ing; something  looked  towards  or  forming 
the  subject  of  consideration ;  intention ; 
purpose  (to  act  with  a  view  to  happiness). — 
Field  of  view,  the  whole  region  or  space 
within  the  range  of  vision. — Point  of  view, 
the  direction  from  which  a  thing  is  seen; 
hence,  fig.  the  particular  mode  or  manner 
in  which  a  subject  is  considered;  stand- 
point. —  On  view,  open  or  submitted  to 
public  inspection;  exhibited  to  the  public. 
— v.t.  To  see;  to  look  on;  to  examine  with 
the  eye;  to  inspect;  to  survey;  to  survey 
intellectually;  to  consider. — v.i.  To  look; 
to  take  a  view. — Viewer,  vii'er,  n.  One 
who  views;  an  official  appointed  to  inspect 
or  superintend  something;  an  overseer. — 
Vlew-halloo,  n.  The  shout  uttered  by 
the  huntsman  on  seeing  the  fox  break  cover. 
—  Viewless,  vu'les,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  viewed  or  seen;  invisible.— Viewy, 
vu'i,  a.  Holding,  or  prone  to  hold,  peculiar 
views;  holding  the  notions  of  a  doctrinaire. 

Vigesimal,  vi-jes'i-mal,  a.  [L.  vigesimus, 
twentieth, iromviginti,  twenty.]  Twentieth. 

Vigil,  vij'il,  n.  [Fr.  vigile,  vigil,  from  L. 
vigilia,  a  watch,  from  vigil,  watchful,  from 
vigeo,  to  be  vigorous,  from  root  seen  in  E. 
wake.  Vigour,  Wake.]  The  act  of  keep- 
ing awake;  forbearance  from  sleep;  a 
period  of  sleeplessness;  a  watch  or  watch- 
ing; a  devotional  watching;  devotions  per- 
formed  during   the   customary   hours   of 


Bleep;  tccles.  the  eve  or  evening  or  whole 
day  preceding  a  festival,  as  Christmas, 
Batter,  or  some  principal  saint's  day.— 
Vigilance,    vij'i  lans,    n.     Tli<!    state    or 

quality  of  being  vigilant;  watchfulness;  cir- 
cumspection; hvr.  a  crane  in  its  vigilanoe  1  ■ 
depicted  standing  on  one  leg  and  clasping 
a  stone  in  the  talons  of  the  other  foot. — 
Vigilant,  vij'i-laut,  a.  [L.  viyilans,  vigi- 
lanti$,  ppr.  otvigilo,  to  watch.)  Watchful; 
ever  awake  and  on  the  alert;  circumspect. — 
Vigilantly,  vij'i-laut-li,  adv.  Watchfully; 
circumspectly. 

Vlgneroil,  ven-ye-ron,  n.  [Fr.  vigne,  vine.] 
A  vine-grower;  a  wine-grower. 

Vignette,  vin-yet'  or  vi-net',  n.  [Fr.,  dim. 
of  vigne,  L.  vinea,  a  vine.]  An  ornament 
representing  vine  -  leaves,  tendrils,  and 
grapes,  such  as  those  with  which  capital 
letters  in  ancient  manuscripts  were  often 
surrounded;  hence,  flowers,  head  and  tail 
pieces,  &c,  in  printed  books;  any  woodcut 
or  engraving  not  inclosed  within  a  definite 
border;  a  small  photographic  portrait. 

Vigour,  vig'or,  n.  [L.  vigor,  vigour,  from 
vigeo,  to  be  strong;  from  root  also  seen  in 
vigil,  vegetable,  victim.]  Active  strength  or 
force  of  body  in  animals;  physical  strength; 
strength  of  mind;  intellectual  force;  energy; 
strength  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or 
action.— Vigorous,  vig'or-us,  a.  Possess- 
ing vigour  or  physical  strength ;  strong ; 
lusty;  exhibiting  or  resulting  from  vigour, 
energy,  or  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind; 
powerful;  energetic— Vigorously,  vig'or- 
us-li,  adv.  In  a  vigorous  manner;  forcibly; 
with  active  exertions.  —  Vigorousness, 
vig'or-us-nes,  ?i.    Strength;  force;  energy. 

Viking,  vik'ing,  n.  [Icel.  vikingr,  lit.  one 
who  frequents  bays  and  fiords  —  vik,  a 
bay,  and  term,  -ing,  one  who  belongs  to 
or  is  descended  from  (r  being  the  masc. 
art.).]  A  rover  or  sea-robber  belonging  to 
the  predatory  bands  of  Northmen  who  in- 
fested the  European  seas  during  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

Vilayet,  vil-a'yet,  n.  [Turk.]  Any  pro- 
vince of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Vile,  vil,  a.  [Fr.  vil,  vile,  from  L.  vilis,  worth- 
less, vile.]  Worthless;  despicable;  morally 
base;  depraved;  bad;  wicked;  villainous. — 
Vilely,  villi,  adv.  Basely;  shamefully; 
odiously;  worthlessly. — Vlleness,  vll'nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vile; 
moral  or  intellectual  baseness;  degradation; 
sinfulness;  extreme  badness.  —  Vilify, 
vil'i-fl,  v.t. — vilified,  vilifying.  [L.  vilifico 
— vilis,  vile,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  at- 
tempt to  degrade  by  slander;  to  defame; 
to  traduce.— Vilitier,  vil'i-fl-er,  n.  One 
who  defames  or  traduces.— Vilification, 
vil'i-fi-ka"shon,  n.  The  act  of  vilifying  or 
defaming. 

Vilipend,  vil'i-pend,  v.t.  [L.  vilipendo,  to 
hold  in  slight  esteem— vilis,  worthless,  vile, 
and  pendo,  to  weigh,  to  value.  Vile,  Pen- 
bant.]  To  express  a  disparaging  or  mean 
opinion  of;  to  slander. 

Villa,  vil'a,  n.  [L.  villa,  a  country  house, 
farm,  villa,  a  contr.  of  vicula,  from  vicus, 
a  village.  Vicinage,  Villain.]  A  coun- 
try residence,  usually  of  some  size  and 
pretension;  a  rural  or  suburban  mansion. 
—Village,  vil'aj,  n.  [Fr.  village,  from  L. 
villa.]  An  assemblage  of  houses  smaller 
than  a  town  or  city  and  larger  than  a 
hamlet.— a.  Pertaining  to  a  village;  hence, 
rustic— Villager,  vil'a-jer,  n.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  a  village. 

Villain,  vil'an  or  vil'an,  n.  [O.Fr.  villain, 
villein,  vilein  (Fr.  vilain),  from  L.L.  vil- 
lanus,  a  farm-servant,  from  villa,  a  country 
house.  Villa.]  A  feudal  serf;  a  man  of 
the  lowest  grade  in  feudal  times;  hence, 
a  boor,  peasant,  or  clown;  latterly,  a  man 
extremely  depraved,  and  capable  or  guilty 
of  great  crimes;  a  vile,  wicked  person. — 
Villainous,  vil'a-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  villain;  very  wicked  or  depraved;  vile; 
proceeding  from  depravity;  sorry;  mean. — 
Villainously,  vil'a-nus-li,  adv.  In  a 
villainous  manner. — Villainy,  vil'a-ni,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  villainous;  extreme 
depravity;  great  wickedness;  a  villainous 
act;  a  crime;  an  action  of  deep  depravity. 
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Villein, vil'en,  n.  |<>  Villain.) 

A  feudal  tenant  of  the  lowettt  class.—  Vll» 
lenage,  Villeinage,  vil'en-aj,  n.  a 
feudal  tenure  ol  land  1  and  tenement!  by 
base  services,  and  at  the  will  of  a  lord. 

Villi,  vil'll,  n.pl.  [PI.  of  L.  villus,  hair] 
A  nat.  fine  small  fibres  like  the  pile  of  velvet. 
as  on  tlic  internal  coat  of  the  intestinal 
canal;  'hot.  long,  straight,  and  soft  halm 
covering  fruit,  flowers,  &c— VII 1 1  form 
vil'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  or  character 
of  villi.  —  Vllloslty,  vil-loR'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  of  being  villous.— Vil Ions,  \MIom 
vil'lus,  vil'los,  a.  [L.  villoous,  from  villui, 
hair.]  Abounding  with  villi;  having  the 
surface  covered  with  fine  hairs  or  woolly 
substance. 

Vim,  vim,  n.  [L.  ace  of  vis,  strength  J 
Vigour,  energy.     (Colloq.) 

VI men,  vl'men,  n.  [L  vimen,  viminit, 
from  vieo,  to  weave.]  Bot.  a  long  and 
flexible  shoot  of  a  plant.— Vlmliial,  vim' 
i-nal,  a.    Pertaining  to  twigs. 

Vinaceous,  vl-na'shus,  a.  [L.  vinaceus, 
from  vinum,  wine.]  Belonging  to  wine  or 
grapes;  of  the  colour  of  wine. 

Vinaigrette,  vin-a-gret',  n.  [Fr.,  from 
vinaigre,  vinegar.]  A  small  box  of  gold, 
silver,  &c,  with  perforations,  for  holding 
aromatic  vinegar  (in  a  sponge)  or  smelling- 
salts:  used  like  a  smelling-bottle. 

Vincible,  vin'si-bl,  a.  [From  L.  vinco,  to 
conquer.  Victor.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
quered or  subdued. 

Vinculum,  ving'ku-lum,  n.  [L.,  from 
vincio,  to  bind.]  A  bond  of  union;  a  bond 
or  tie;  alg.  a  line  over  a  quantity  of  several 
terms  in  order  to  connect  them  together  as 
one  quantity. 

Vlndemlal,  vin-de'mi-al,  a.  [L.  vindemi- 
alis,  from  vindemia,  vintage,  from  vinum, 
wine,  and  demo,  to  take  away.]  Belonging 
to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest. — Vindemi- 
atlon,  vin-de'mi-a"shon,  n.  The  operation 
of  gathering  grapes. 

Vindicate,  vin'di-kat,  v.t.—vindicated,vin- 
dicating.  [L.  vindico,  vindicatum,  to  lay 
claim  to,  to  avenge  or  revenge,  from  vin- 
dex,  vindicis,  one  who  lays  claim,  perhaps 
from  root  meaning  desire,  love  (in  Venus), 
and  dico,  to  declare.  Of  same  origin  are 
vengeance,  avenge,  revenge.]  To  assert  a 
right  or  claim  tot;  to  prove  (a  claim)  to  be 
just  or  valid;  to  maintain  the  cause  or 
rights  of;  to  deliver  from  wrong,  oppression, 
or  the  like;  to  support  or  maintain  against 
denial,  censure,  or  objections;  to  defend 
(to  vindicate  a  theory);  to  justify.— Vlndi- 
cable,  vin'di-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  vin- 
dicated. —  Vindication,  vin-di-ka'shon, 
n.  [L.  vindicatio,  vindications.]  The  act 
of  vindicating;  justification  against  censure, 
objections,  or  accusations;  the  proving  of 
anything  to  be  just;  defence  from  wrong  or 
oppression,  by  force  or  otherwise.— Vindi- 
cator, vin'di-ka-ter,  n.  One  who  vindi- 
cates.—Vindicatory,  vin'di-ka-to-ri,  a. 
Tending  to  vindicate;  justificatory.— Vin- 
dictive, vin-dik'tiv,  a.  [L.  vindicta,  re- 
venge.] Revengeful ;  given  to  revenge.— 
Vindictively,  vin-dik'tiv-li,  adv.  By 
way  of  revenge;  revengefully.  —  Vindlc- 
tiveness,  vin-dik'tiv-nes,  n.  Revengeful 
,  spirit;  revengefulness. 
Vine,  vin,  n.  [O.Fr.  vine  (Fr.  vigne),  a  vine; 
from  L.  vinea,  a  vine,  from  vineus,  adj. 
from  vinum,  wine.  Wine.]  A  well-known 
climbing  plant  with  a  woody  stem,  produc- 
ing the  grapes  of  commerce;  the  trailing  or 
climbing  stem  of  a  plant.— Vine-clad,  a. 
Clad  or  covered  with  vines.— Vine-dis- 
ease, n.  A  disease  affecting  the  vine. 
Oidium,  Phylloxera.— Vine-dresser. 
n.  One  who  trims  or  prunes  vines.— Vine- 
fretter,  n.  A  small  insect  that  injures 
vines.  —  Vinery,  vl'ner-i,  n.  A  kind  of 
greenhouse  where  vines  are  cultivated  by 
artificial  heat.— Vineyard,  vin'yard,  n. 
A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes.— 
Vlnosity,  71-nos'i-ti,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  vinous.— Vinous,  Vinose,  vl'- 
nus,  vi'nos,  a.    [L.  vinosus,  from  vinum, 
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■rlne. ]     Baring  the  qualities  of  wine. — 
Miftrmmtation,  the  fermentation  1  hat 
noduoM  artoe  from  grape  Joios, 

lin '^iir  '.;»v,  from 

L.     ll'HMMI,     Wine.     And    ill;;;  r,     I. 

;.,  pour.     Wink,   Kaui  11. |     Dilute  and 

mpure  aoatlo  acid,  usually  obtained  bj  th< 

touring  or  acetitication  of  fermented  fruil 

■■..  <ir  an  infusion  of  malt;  anything 

or  nietaphoi  i.':illy  BOUT;  sourness  of 

tss.— Aromatic  vintaar,  ■  vinegar  bold 

iiinphor  and  essential  oils  m  solution. 
,1  vinegar     t*i  koliun  koi  s  Acid 
vinegar    Bible,    «.    The   Oxford   1717 
odon  Press  edition,  bearing  the  mis 
,<f  vinegar  for  vineyard  in  (lie  head- 
tine  of  l.ukr,  xx.    -  Vlncgar-erncf,  n. 

all  glass  bottle  for  holding  vinei 
t'lnegarette,   vin'e-ger-et,   n.      A   vinai 
>  liicgar-planl,  11.     A   fungus 
round  on  decaying  substances,  and  in  fluids 
in  a  state  of  acetitication. 
liHT.v,  Vineyard.    Under  Vine. 
illgf-llll,  vant-iiii,  n.     |Fr.,  twenty-one.] 
A  game  at  cards  in  which  the  object  is  to 
points  as  near  as  possible  in  number  to 
■one  without  exceeding  it. 
>  In-ordinalrc,  van-or-de-nar,  n.    [Ft., 
ordinary  wine.  J  A  cheap  claret  much  drunk 
111  France. 

1  i noil-  Under  Vine. 
t  intage.  vin'taj,  n.  [Partly  from  vintner, 
partly  from  Fr.  venaange,  vintage,  from 
U  nudeinia,  the  vintage  —  vinum,  wine, 
and  demo,  to  take  away.  Vine.]  The 
gathering  of  a  crop  of  grapes;  the  crop 
produced;  the  wine  from  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season. — Vintager,  vin'ta-jer,  n. 
One  engaged  in  the  vintage. 
I'lnlner,  vint'ner,  n.  [O.E.  viniter,  O.Fr. 
mnetier,  from  L.L.  vinitarius,  from  L. 
vinum,  wine.  Vintage.]  One  who  deals 
in  wine;  a  wine-seller;  a  licensed  victualler; 
a  taverner.  —  Vlntnery,  vint'ner-i,  it. 
The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  vintner.  — 
Villi ry,  vin'tri,  n.  A  place  where  wine  is 
stored  or  sold;  the  ward  in  London  occupied 
by  the  wine  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Viol,  vi'ol,  n.  [Fr.  viole.  It.  viola,  Pr.  viola, 
viula,  L.L.  vidula,  a  viol,  from  L.  vitulari, 
to  celebrate  a  festival  (probably  by  killing 
a  calf—  vitulus,  a  calf).]  An  ancient  stringed 
musical  instrument  of  much  the  same  form 
as  the  violin. — Viola,  vi'o-la,  n.  [It.]  A 
large  kind  of  violin,  to  which  the  part 
between  the  second  violin  and  the  bass  is 
generally  assigned.— Vlollst,  vl'ol-ist,  n. 
A  player  on  the  viol  or  viola. 
Viola,  vi'o-la,  n.  [L.]  The  violet,  an  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants.  —  Violaceous, 
vl-o-la'shus,  a.  [L.  violaceus.]  Pertaining  to 
the  violet  family ;  resembling  the  violet  in 
colour.  —  Vlolaseent,  vl-o-las'sent,  a. 
Approaching  a  violet  in  colour. 
Violable.  Under  Violate. 
Violate,  vi'o-lat,  v.t. — violated,  violating. 
[L.  violo,  violatum,  to  violate;  akin  to  vis, 
force.]  To  treat  roughly  and  injuriously; 
to  do  injury  to;  to  outrage;  to  break  in 
upon;  to  disturb;  to  desecrate;  to  treat 
with  irreverence;  to  profane  or  profanely 
meddle  with ;  to  infringe ;  to  sin  against ; 
to  transgress;  to  ravish;  to  commit  rape 
on.— Violable,  vi'6-la-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  violated.— Violation,  vi-6-la'shon, 
n.  The  act  of  violating ;  desecration ;  pro- 
fanation; infringement;  transgression. — 
Violator,  vi'6-la-ter,  n.  One  who  violates; 
one  who  infringes  or  transgresses;  one  who 
profanes  or  desecrates.— Violence,  vl'6- 
lens,  n.  [L.  violentia,  from  violentus,  vio- 
lent.] The  quality  of  being  violent;  vehe- 
mence; intensity  of  action  or  motion; 
highly  excited  feeling ;  impetuosity ;  injury 
done  to  anything  which  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect or  reverence ;  profanation ;  violation ; 
unjust  force;  outrage;  attack;  assault.— 
Violent,  vi'6-lent,  a.  [L.  violentus,  vio- 
lent; akin  violate.]  Characterized  by  the 
exertion  of  force  accompanied  by  rapidity; 
impetuous;  furious;  effected  by  violence; 
not  coming  by  natural  means  (a  violent 
death) ;  acting  or  produced  by  unlawful, 
unjust,  or  improper  force;  unreasonably 


vehement ;    |>aasionate;    aevorr . 
■harporaoute  {violent  palna)     tlolenti) 

?1  0  li hi  11,  adv.     In  .1  violent  1 
vlolenoe;  forcibly;  n  i.<  mi  ntly. 

* lolel  n  it    iota, vioittu  ■ 

.  L,  viola,  n  violet ;  allli  d  toOi   [v)ion. 

■  ommon  name  ot  ■  gi  nua  ol 

plant!  ilnit  Includes  the  paniy  and  other 

wrll  know  1  1 

reduced  to  u  very   line  powder,  and   pel 

Fumed,  Ul  ed  for  nursery  and  ol  In  1  pur) 

Violin,  m  ,,  lin,  71.  |lt.  rfoKnO,  a  dun.  of 
Viola.      \'ici    ]     A    well  kn  il    in 

siiuineiit  1. 1  wood,  having  foui  I 
st  1  uik's  il  retched  by  mi  ana  of  ■  bridgi 
a  hollow  body,  and  played  with  a  1 

fiddle.      V  lolllllsf .  violinist,  n.     A   DM 

son  skilled  in  playing  on  u  violin. 
Violoncello,    vl'o  lot  0  Ion- 

ohi  lio.  h    [  it.,  a  dim.  "i  1  tolone.  \>  I 
an  augmentative  of  viola,  a  viol.    Viol  I 
A  powerful  and  expressive  how  Instrument 

of   thfl   violin    kind,    held   hy   the    p.  it  ■■niei 
between  the  knees,  and  filling  a  pla 
tween  the  violin  and   double  ha M      vio- 
loncellist.   vl'odon-scl"ist    or    vi'olon 
chel"ist,  ft.   A  performer  on  the  violonosUo, 

Viper,  vi'per,  n.  [Fr.  vipere,  from  L.  ri 
from  virus,  alive,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth, 
as  bringing  forth  its  young  alive.]  A  name 
of  certain  poisonous  serpents,  one  of  them 
the  common  viper  or  adder  found  in  Brit 
ain;  a  mischievous  or  malignant  person.— 
Viperine,  vl'per-In,  a.  [L.  viperinus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers.— Viper- 
Isli,  vi'per-ish,  a.  Inclining  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  viper.— Viperous,  vi'per-us,  a. 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper;  malignant; 
venomous. 

Virago,  vi-ra'go,  n.  [L.,  a  heroic  maiden, 
a  heroine,  a  female  warrior,  from  vir,  a 
man.  Virile.]  A  manlike  woman;  a  bold, 
impudent,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  termagant. 

Vlrelal,  vir'e-la,  n.  [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer, 
to  turn,  to  veer,  and  lai,  a  lay.]  A  short 
poem  with  a  refrain,  based  throughout  on 
two  rhymes. 

Vlresccnt,  vl-res'sent,  a.  [L.  virescens, 
virescentis,  ppr.  of  viresco,  to  grow  green, 
incept,  verb  from  vireo,  to  be  green.  J  Slightly 
green ;  beginning  to  be  green. 

Virgate,  ver'gat,  a.  [From  L.  virga,  a  rod] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  rod  or  wand.— it. 
[L.  virga,  a  rod,  in  L.L.  a  measure  of  land, 
like  rod,  pole,  or  perch.]    A  yard-land. 

Virgil  Ian,  ver-jil'i-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Virgil,  the  Roman  poet;  resembling  the 
style  of  Virgil. 

Virgin,  ver'jin,  n.  [O.Fr.  virgine,  L.  virgo, 
virginis,  a  virgin,  from  same  root  as  virga, 
a  rod  or  twig,  Gr.  orgao,  to  swell.]  A 
woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowledge 
of  man;  a  maiden  of  inviolate  chastity;  a 
man  who  has  preserved  his  chastity;  the 
sign  or  the  constellation  Virgo.— a.  Per- 
taining to  a  virgin  ;  maidenly ;  modest ; 
chaste;  untouched;  fresh;  unsullied. — Vir- 
ginal, verijin-al,  n.  [Fr.  virginal,  from 
being  commonly  played  by  young  ladies 
or  virgins.]  An  obsolete  keyed  musical 
instrument  resembling  the  spinet. — Vir- 
ginity, ver-jin'i-ti,  n.  [L.  virginitas.]  The 
state  of  being  a  virgin;  perfect  chastity. — 
Virgin's-bower,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
Clematis  genus. — Virgo,  ver'go,  n.  One 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  22nd  of  August. 

Viridity,  vi-rid'i-ti,  n.  [L.  viriditas,  from 
viridis,  green.  VERDANT.]  Greenness; 
verdure. 

Virile,  vir'il  or  vir'il,  a.  [Fr.  viril,  from 
L.  virilis,  from  vir,  a  man;  cog.  A.Sax.  wer, 
Icel.  verr,  a  man;  Gr.  herds,  a  hero;  Skr. 
vira,  a  hero.  From  L.  vir  comes  also  vir- 
tus, E.  virtue.]  Pertaining  to  a  man  as 
opposed  to  a  woman;  masculine;  not  puerile 
or  feminine.— Virility,  vi-ril'i-ti,  n.  [Fr. 
viriliU,  L.  virilitas.]  Manhood;  the  power 
of  procreation;  masculine  conduct  or  ac- 
tion. 

Vlrose,  vi'ros,  a.  [L.  virosus,  from  virus, 
poison.]  Poisonous;  hot.  emitting  a  fetid 
odour. 
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Virtuous  >t     Imbued  u 

procei  ding    from    virtue ;    morally    , 

Ising  the  moral  duties  and  abstaining 
oftt  11  ipecificaUy.  cl  1 
applied  to  women     \  Irtnonaly,  1 
M  li,  <n/i\    In  ■  virtaona  manner. 

Virtuoso.  ,   h.    pi    Vlrliiuvl. 

ver-tQ-O'sl.    [It.  Vki;  killed  in  or 

having  m  taste  for  artistic  ezosUenoi 
skilled  in  antiquities,  curioKitii 
like. 

Virulent,  vir'u  lent,  a.  [Fr.  virulntt,  from 
L.  viruli  nt  us,  poisonous,  from  I'tru 
son.  Viuch  )  Extremely  poisonou  or 
venomous;  very  a<i i v.  1  y  injurious  to  life; 
very  noxious  or  baneful  ;  very  latter  in 
enmity;  malignant.— Virulently.  vir'O- 
lent-li,  adv.  With  malignant  activity; 
with  hitter  spite.— Virulence,  vir'u  lens, 
n.  [Fr.  vim!,  lire,  l.  viruicutt<i\  The  qua- 
lity of  being  virulent;  intensity  of  destruc- 
tive quality;  acrimony  of  tempi 
or  malignity. 

Virus,  vl'rus,  n.    [L.,  poison;  allied  I 
ios  (for  vios,  vinos).  Skr.  vislui,  Ir.fi,  poiBon.J 
Contagious  poisonous  matter,  as  of  small- 
pox, cholera,  hydrophobia,    &<:.;    flg,    ex- 
treme acrimony  or  bitterness;  malignity. 

Vis,  vis,  n.  [L.,  pi.  vires.]  Force;  power; 
energy. —  Vis  inertioe,  lit.  force  of  inertia. 
Inertia.  —  Vis  mortua  (mor'tu-a),  dead 
force ;  force  doing  no  work,  but  merely 
producing  pressure. —  Vis  viva  (vl'va),  living 
force,  the  force  of  a  body  moving  against 
resistance,  or  doing  work. 

Visage,  viz'aj,  11.  [Fr.  visage,  from  L.  visus, 
a  look,  from  L.  video,  visum,  to  se< 
The  face,  countenance,  or  look  of  a  person 
or   of   other  animal:    chiefly   applied  to 

1  human  beings.— Visaged,  viz'ajd,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  visage  of  such  or  such  kind. 

Visard,  viz'ard,  n.    A  mask.    Visor. 

Vis-a-vis,  ve-za-ve,  adv.  [Fr.,  lit.  face  to 
face,  from  O.Fr.  vis,  a  visage,  L.  visus,  a 
look.  Visage.]  In  a  position  facing  each 
other;  standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. — 
71.  One  who  is  face  to  face  with  another ; 
one  person  who  faces  another  in  certain 
dances  ;  a  light  town  carriage  for  two  per- 
sons, who  are  seated  facing  each  other. 

Viscera,  vis'e-ra,  n.pl.  IL.  viscera,  pi.  of 
viscus,  visceris ;  akin  to  viscid.]  The  en- 
trails; the  bowels.— Visceral,  vis'e-ral,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  viscera.—  Visceral  arches 
and  clefts,  in  vertebrates,  thickenings  and 
slits  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  latter 
place  the  cavity  of  the  throat  in  communi- 
cation with  the  exterior.— Viscerate,  vis'- 
e-rat,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the  entrails  or 
viscera;  to  eviscerate. 

Viscid,  vis'sid,  a.  [L.L.  viscidus,  clammy, 
from  L.  viscum,  the  mistletoe,  bird-lime.] 
Sticking  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy 
or  glutinous  consistency ;  semi-fluid  and 
sticky.  —  Viscidity,  vis-sid'i-ti,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  viscid;  glutinous- 
ness:  stickiness.— Viscosity,  vis-kos'i-ti, 
n.  The  quality  of  being  viscous;  atickiness; 
glutinousness ;  viscidity.  —  Viscous,  vis7- 
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kus,  a.  (L.  viscosus.]  Glutinous ;  sticky ; 
adhesive;  tenacious. 

Viscount,  vT'komit,  R.  [Lit.  a  vice-count; 
O.E.  vioonte,  O.Fr,  vieeoont*,  viieomte,  Fr. 

viconttc.  Vii'K,  Cihint.]  A  degree  or  title 
of  nobility  next  in  rank  to  an  earl,  and 
above  that  of  baron.— Viscountess,  vl'- 
kount-es,  n.  The  wife  of  a  viscount,  or  a 
lady  having  equal  i  ink  \  I  SCO  u  lit  slii  p, 
Viscounty,  vfkount-ship,  vl'koun-ti,  u. 
The  quality  or  rank  of  a  viscount. 

Viscous.   Under  Viscid. 

Vlscus,  vis'kus,  n.  [L.  See  Viscera.]  One 
of  the  viscera ;  one  of  the  organs  (as  the 
heart,  liver,  &c.)  contained  in  the  larger 
cavities  of  the  body. 

Vise,  ve-za,  n.  [Fr.  vise",  pp.  otviser,  to  put 
a  vise"  to,  from  L.  visus,  seen,  video,  visum, 
to  see.  Vision.]  An  indorsation  made 
upon  a  passport,  denoting  that  it  has  been 
examined  and  found  correct. 

Vlsliiiu,  vish'no,  n.  [Skr.  Vishnu,  from 
vish,  to  pervade.]  The  Hindu  deity,  called 
'the  Preserver',  who,  with  Brahma  and 
Siva,  forms  the  tiHmurti,  or  trinity. 

"Visible,  viz'i-bl,  a.  [L.  visibilis,  from  video, 
visum,  to  see.  Vision.]  Perceivable  by  the 
eye ;  capable  of  being  seen  ;  in  view ;  ap- 
parent. —  Visible  church,  the  whole  body 
of  professed  believers  in  Christ  on  earth. 
— Visible  speech,  a  system  of  alphabetical 
characters  designed  to  represent  every  pos- 
sible articulate  utterance  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  each  organ  and  every  mode  of  ac- 
tion having  its  appropriate  and  suggestive 
symbol.— Visibility,  Vlsibleness,  viz-i- 
bil'i-ti,  viz'i-bl-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  visible ;  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
objects  can  be  seen  through  it:  chiefly  used 
in  aviation,  and  with  such  adjectives  as 
good,  low,  poor,  moderate.  —  Visibly, 
viz'i-bli,  adv.  Perceptibly L to  the  eye; 
manifestly;  obviously. 

Vlsier,  vi-zer'.    Vizier. 

Visigoth,  viz'i-goth,  n.  One  of  the  Western 
Goths,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ostro- 
goths, or  Eastern  Goths.  Goth,  Ostrogoth. 
— Visigothic,  viz-i-goth'ik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Visigoths. 

Vision,  vizh'on,  ra.  [Fr.  vision,  from  L.  vi- 
sio,  visionis,  from  video,  visum,  to  see,  from 
root  seen  also  in  Gr.  (v)idein,  to  see, 
{v)oida,  I  know;  Skr.  vid,  to  know;  E.  wit, 
wot.  The  Latin  verb  is  seen  also  in  visual, 
visible,  visit,  visage,  vista,  advise,  evident, 
provide,  Fr.  vue,  E.  view,  &c]  The  act  or 
faculty  of  seeing ;  the  power  or  faculty  by 
which  we  perceive  the  forms  and  colours 
of  objects ;  sight ;  that  which  is  seen ;  an 
object  of  sight;  something  supposed  to  be 
seen  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  or- 
gans of  sight;  something  seen  in  a  dream, 
trance,  or  the  like;  an  apparition;  a  phan- 
tom ;  a  mere  creation  of  fancy ;  fanciful 
view.— Visional,  vizh'on-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  vision.— Visionariness,  vizh'on-a-ri- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  visionary.— 
Visionary,  vizh'on-a-ri,  a.  [Fr.  vision- 
naire.]  Apt  to  behold  visions  of  the 
imagination ;  given  to  indulging  in  day- 
dreams, fanciful  theories,  or  the  like;  not 
real;  having  no  solid  foundation;  imagi- 
nary.— n.  One  who  sees  visions  or  unreal 
sights;  one  who  forms  impracticable 
schemes. 

Visit,  viz'it,  v.t.  [Fr.  visiter,  from  L.  visi- 
tare,  a  freq.  from  viso,  to  go  to  see,  from 
video,  visum,  to  see.  Vision.]  To  go  or 
come  to  see  (a  person  or  thing);  to  make  a 
call  upon;  to  proceed  to  in  order  to  view; 
to  come  or  go  to  generally;  to  afflict;  to 
overtake  or  come  upon:  said  especially  of 
diseases  or  calamities;  to  send  a  judgment 
upon ;  to  inflict  punishment  for.— v.i.  To 
practise  going  to  see  others;  to  make  calls. 
— n.  The  act  of  visiting;  a  going  to  see  a 
person,  place,  or  thing;  a  short  stay  of 
friendship,  ceremony,  business,  curiosity, 
&c;  a  call.— Visitant,  viz'i-tant,  n.  One 
who  visits :  a  visitor.— Visitation,  viz-i- 
ta'shon,  n.  [L.  visitatio.]  A  visit  J;  a  formal 
or  judicial  visit  by  a  superior,  superinten- 
ding officer,  &c.;  a  special  dispensation  or 
judgment   from   heaven;    communication 


of  divine  favour  or  goodness,  more  usually 
of  divine  indignation  and  retribution.— 
Visitatorial,  viz^-to-tCn-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visitation.— 
Visitor,  Visitor,  viz'i-ter,  viz'i-tor,  n. 
One  who  visits;  a  caller;  a  guest.— Visit- 
liiii,  viz'it-ing,  a.  Pertaining  to  visits; 
authorized  to  visit  and  inspect.— n.  The  act 
or  practise  of  paying  visits  or  making  calls; 
prompting:  influence  (Shak.).— Visiting- 
card,  n.  A  small  card  bearing  one's  name, 
&c,  to  be  left  in  making  calls  or  paying 
visits. 

Visor,  Vizor,  viz'or,  n.  [Fr.  visiere,  a  visor, 
from  O.Fr.  vis,  the  face  or  visage.  Visage.] 
A  mask  used  to  conceal  the  face  or  dis- 
guise the  wearer;  the  movable  face-guard 
of  a  helmet.— Vlsored,  viz'ord,  a.  Wear- 
ing a  visor. 

Vista,  vis'ta,  n.  [It.,  sight,  view,  from  L. 
video,  visum,  to  see.  Vision.]  A  view  or 
prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees;  the  trees  that  form  the 
avenue. 

Visual,  vizh'u-al,  a.  [Fr.  visuel,  L.L.  visu- 
alis,  from  L.  visus,  sight.  Vision.]  Pertain- 
ing to  sight;  used  in  sight;  serving  as  the 
instrument  of  seeing.  —  Visual  angle,  the 
angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  extremities  of  the  object. — 
Visual  purple,  a  rose-coloured  substance, 
sensitive  to  light,  found  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  Its  decomposition  by  light  is  supposed 
to  be  an  essential  step  in  the  process  which 
leads  to  the  sensation  of  vision. — Visual 
rays,  rays  of  light  from  the  object  to  the 
eye.— Visuality,  vizh-u-al'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  visual. — Visualize,  vizh'- 
Q-al-iz,  v.t. — visualized,  visualizing.  To 
form  a  mental  image  or  picture  of  anything. 

Vital,  vl'tal,  a.  [Fr.  vital,  from  L.  vitalis, 
vital,  pertaining  to  life,  from  vita  (for 
vivita),  life,  from  stem  of  vivus,  living, 
vivo,  yictum,  to  live  (whence  also  vivid, 
vivacity,  victual,  viand,  &c);  from  a  root 
seen  also  in  E.  quick.]  Pertaining  to  life, 
either  animal  or  vegetable ;  contributing 
to  life;  necessary  to  life;  being  the  seat  of 
life;  being  that  on  which  life  depends  (a 
vital  part) ;  hence,  absolutely  necessary ; 
essential;  indispensable.—  Vital  functions, 
those  functions  on  which  life  immediately 
depends,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  res- 
piration, digestion,  &c— Vitality,  vi-tal'- 
i-ti,  n.  The  state  of  showing  vital  powers; 
the  principle  of  life;  animation ;  mani- 
festation of  life  or  of  a  capacity  for  lasting. — 
Vital ization,  vI-tal-I-za"shon,  n.  The  act 
of  vitalizing.  —  Vitalize,  vi'tal-Iz,  v.t. — 
vitalized,  vitalizing.  To  give  life  to  ;  to 
furnish  with  the  vital  principle.— Vitally, 
vT'tal-li,  adv.  In  a  vital  manner ;  essen- 
tially {vitally  important).— Vitals,  vl'talz, 
n.pl.  Internal  parts  or  organs  of  animal 
bodies  essential  to  life ;  the  part  of  a  com- 
plex whole  essential  to  its  life,  existence, 
or  to  a  sound  state. 

Vitamine,  vl'ta-min,  n.  [L.  vita,  life, 
and  amine.]  One  of  several  substances 
necessary  for  animal  nutrition,  and  occur- 
ring in  minute  quantities  in  natural  foods. 

Vitellus,  vl-tel'us,  n.  [L.,  the  yoke  of  an 
egg.]  The  yoke  of  an  egg;  a  membrane 
inclosing  the  embryo  in  some  plants.  — 
Vitelline,  vl-tel'lin,  n.  A  substance  con- 
sisting of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  yolk 
of  birds'  eggs. 

Vitiate,  vish'i-at,  v.t.— vitiated,  vitiating. 
[L.  vitio,  vitiatum,  from  vitium,  a  fault, 
vice.  Vice.]  To  render  faulty  or  imper- 
fect; to  injure  the  quality  or  substance  of; 
to  impair;  to  spoil;  to  render  iu valid  or  of 
no  effect;  to  invalidate.— Vitiation,  vish- 
i-a'shon,  n.    The  act  of  vitiating. 

Viticulture,  vit'i-kul-tur,  n.  [L.  vitis,  a 
vine,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Vitreous,  vit're-us,  a.  [L.  vitreus,  from 
vitrum,  glass;  same  root  as  video,  to  see. 
Vision.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
glass;  consisting  of  glass;  resembling  glass 
(the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  fluid  occupying  the  pos- 
terior of  the  globe). — Vitreous  electricity, 
that  produced  by  rubbing  glass,  as  distin- 


guished'from  resinous  electricity.— V lire- 
oiisiicsh,  vit're-us-nes,  n.  The;  quality  „f 
being  viircous.  Vltrescence,  vl-tret/- 
sons,  n.  The  quality  of  being  vitrescent— 
Vltresceilt,  vi-tres'sent,  a.  Turning  into 
glass;  tending  to  become  glasH.— Villi  s. 
cible,  vi-tres'si-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
vitrified.-  Yltrlc,  vit/rik,  a.  Of  a  j,'laK«y 
nature. — VI trlfactioii,  Vitrification 
vit-ri-fak'shon,  vit-rif'i-ka"Hhon,  n.  Tin- 
process  or  operation  of  vitrifying.— Yltri. 
f'acturc,  vit'ri-fak-tur,  n.  The  manutar 
ture  of  glass—  Vltrillable,  vit'ri-fi  a -l,i, 
a.  Capable  of  being  vitrified.— Vitrified, 
vit'ri-fld,  p.  and  a.  Converted  into  glass.  - 
Vitrified  forts,  a  class  of  prehistoric  hill 
fortresses,  the  walls  of  which  are  wholly  or 
partially  vitrified  or  transformed  into  a 
kind  of  glass  Vilrlform,  vit'ri-form,  a. 
Having  the  form  or  resemblance  of  glass.— 
Vitrify,  vit'ri-fi,  v.t.— vitrified,  vitrifying, 
[L.  vitrum,  and  facio,  to  make.  ]  To  convert 
into  glass  by  fusion  or  the  action  of  heat.— 
v.i.  To  become  glass:  to  be  converted  into 
glass.— Vitrlne,  vit'rin,  n.  A  glass  show- 
case for  articles  requiring  protection. 

Vitriol,  vit'ri-ol,  n.  [Fr.  vitriol,  L.L.  vitri- 
olum,  vitriol,  from  L.  vitrum,  glass.  Vit- 
reous.J  The  common  name  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which,  in 
certain  states,  have  a  glassy  appearance.-- 
Blue  vitriol  or  copper  vitriol,  sulphate  of 
copper.  —  Green  vitriol,  copperas.  —  Lead 
vitriol,  sulphate  of  lead.  —  Oil  of  vitriol, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Red  vitriol, 
a  sulphate  of  cobalt;  also,  red  sulphate  of 
iron.  —  White  vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc.— 
Vitriolate,  Vitri olize,  vit'ri-o-lat,  vit'- 
ri-ol-iz,  v.t.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol.— 
Variolation,  Vltriolization,  vit'ri- 
o-la"shon,  vit/ri-ol-i-za"shon,  n.  The  act  of 
conversion  into  a  vitriol. — Vitriolic,  vit- 
ri-ol'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  vitriol;  having 
the  qualities  of  vitriol. 

Vitruvlan,  vi-tro'vi-an,  a.  [Vitruvius, 
Latin  writer  on  architecture.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  Vitruvius  and  his  work. — Vitru- 
vian  scroll,  a  kind  of  decoration  in  a  frieze. 

Vitta,  vit'a,  n.  pi.  Vittse,  vit'e.  [L.]  A 
headband,  fillet,  or  garland;  bot.  a  name 
given  to  the  receptacles  of  oil  in  the  fruits 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  as  anise,  fennel, 
caraway,  &c— Vittate,  vit'at,  a.  Filleted; 
bot.  striped  lengthwise. 

Vi  tn  line,  vit'Q-Hn,  a.  [L.  vitulinus,  from 
vitulus,  a  calf.  Veal.]  Belonging  to  a 
calf  or  to  veal. 

Vituperate,  vT-tu'pe-rat,  v.t. — vituperated, 
vituperating.  [Fr.  vituperer,  from  L.  vitv- 
pero,  vituperatum— vitium,  a  vice,  a  fault, 
and  paro,  to  prepare.  Vice,  Pare.]  To 
blame  with  abusive  language;  to  abuse;  to 
rate;  to  objurgate.—  Vltnperable,  vl-tu'- 
pe-ra-bl,  a.  Deserving  vituperation;  cen- 
surable. —  Vituperation,  vi-tu'pe-ra"- 
shon,  n.  [L.  vituperatio.]  The  act  of  vitu- 
perating; abuse;  railing.— Vituperative, 
vl-tu'pe-ra-tiv,  a.  Containing  or  expressing 
abusive  censure;  abusive.  —  VI tupe ra- 
ti vely,  vl-tu'pe-ra-tiv-li,  adv.  With  vitu- 
peration ;  abusively.  —  Vituperator,  vl- 
tu'pe-rat-er,  n.    One  who  vituperates. 

Vitus  dance,  vi'tus.  [St.  Vitus.]  A  spas- 
modic dancing  mania,  of  a  semi-religious 
nature,  appearing  at  various  times  in  raedi- 
•aeval  Europe,  called  after  St.  Vitus,  the 
supposed  patron  of  nerve  and  hysterical 
affections.    See  Chorea. 

Viva,  ve'va,  interj.  [It.  Vive.]  An  Italian 
exclamation  of  applause  or  joy,  correspond- 
ing to  the  French  vive,  long  live. 

Vivace,  ve-va'cha,  a.  or  adv.  [It.]  Mus. 
vivacious;  brisk;  in  a  brisk,  lively  manner. 

Vivacious,  vl-va'shus,  a.  [L.  vivax, 
vacis,  from  vivus,  alive.  Vital.]  Lively; 
active;  sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct; 
proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  spright- 
liness.— Vivaciously,  vl-va'shus-li,  adv. 
With  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit.— Vivacious- 
ness,  vi-va'shus-nes,  n.  Vivacity;  liveli- 
ness.— Vivacity,  vi-vas'i-ti,  n.  [L.  viva- 
citas.]  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character; 
sprightliness  of  temper  or  behaviour;  ani- 
mation; briskness;  cheerfulness;  spirit. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  buU;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abune—  the  Fr.  u. 
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Vivaiidlere.vc-viin  do  fir,  n.  |Fr.  Viand.) 
A  female  attached  t<>  French  and  other 
oontinental  regiments,  who  sells  provisions 
uiul  liquor. 

Vivarium,  vl-vtt'ri-um,  n    pi.  Vivaria, 

ri-a.    1 1-  .  from  virus,  alive.     Vi  r a  i    | 

A  place  artificially  prepared  for  keeping 

animals  alive,  in  as  marly  as  possible  their 

natural  state. 

Viva  voce,  viva  vose,  adv.    [L.,  by  the 
living  voice.]    Hy  word  of  mouth;  orally; 
sometimes    used    adjectively    (a  viva   voce 
I    examination). 

» Ive,  vev,  interj.   [Fr.,  from  vivre,  L.  vivere, 
,   to  live.   Vital.]  Long  live;  success  to  (vive 
U  roi,  long  live  the  king). 

Vivid,  viv'id,  a.  [L.  vividus,  from  virus, 
alive.  Vital.]  Exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  life  or  freshness;  bright;  clear;  lively; 
fresh  (vivid  colours);  forming  brilliant 
images  or  painting  in  lively  colours;  rea- 
listic.—Vividly,  viv'id-li,  adv.  In  a  vivid 
or  lively  manner;  with  strength  or  inten- 
sity; in  bright  or  glowing  colours;  with 
animated  exhibition  to  the  mind. — Vivid- 
ness Vlvldity,  viv'id-ues,  vi-vid'i-ti,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  vivid;  liveliness;  bright- 
ness. 

Vivify,  viv'i-fT,  v.t.— vivified,  vivifying.  [Fr. 
virifier,  L.  vivificare — vivus,  alive,  and 
j'acio,  to  make.]  To  endue  with  life;  to 
;  animate;  to  make  to  be  living.— v.i.  To 
impart  life  or  animation. —Vivi  tic,  tVivi- 
Ileal, t  vi-vif'ik,  vi-vif  i-kal,  a.  [L.  vivificus.] 
(Jiving  life;  reviving;  enlivening;  vivify- 
!  ing  —  VivHicatioii,t  viv'i-fi-ka"shon,  n. 
The  act  of  vivifying. 

Viviparous,  vi-vip'a-rus,  a.  [L.  vivus, 
alive,  and  pario,  to  bear.]  Producing  young 
in  a  living  state,  as  distinguished  from  ovi- 
parous, producing  eggs.— Vlviparously, 
1  vi-vip'a-rus-li,  adv.  In  a  viviparous  man- 
ner. —  Viviparity,  Viviparousuess, 
viv-i-par'i-ti,  vi-vip'a-rus-nes,  n.  State  or 
character  of  being  viviparous. 

Vivisection,  viv-i-sek'shon,  n.  [From  L. 
'  vivus,  alive,  and  sectio,  sectionis,  a  cutting.] 
The  dissection  of,  or  otherwise  experimen- 
ting on,  a  living  animal,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  or  demonstrating  some  fact  in 
physiology  or  pathology.  —  Vivisector, 
i  viv'i-sek-ter,  n.  One  who  practises  vivi- 
section. 

Vixen,  vik'sen,  n.  [A.Sax.  fixen,  fyxen,  a 
she-fox,  fem.  of  fox  (with  change  of /to  v); 
comp.  G.  fiichsinn,  a  she-fox,  fuchs,  a  fox.] 
A  she-fox;  a  froward,  turbulent,  quarrel- 
some woman;  a  scold;  a  termagant. — 
Vixenish,  vik'sen-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  vixen.— Vixenly,  vik'sen-li,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  vixen. 
'  Viz.  A  contraction  of  L.  videlicet,  meaning 
namely,  to  wit,  and  read  as  so. 

Vizier,  viz'i-er  or  vi-zeV,  n.  [Fr.  vizir,  from 
i  Ar.  wazir,  a  vizier,  lit.  a  bearer  of  burdens, 
a  porter,  from  wazara,  to  bear  a  burden.] 
The  title  of  high  political  officers  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  other  Mohammedan 
'  states;  a  minister  of  state.— Grand,  vizier, 
the  president  of  the  divan;  the  prime 
minister.— Vizierate,  viz'i-er-at  or  vi-zeV- 
at,  n.  The  office,  state,  or  authority  of  a 
vizier.— Vizierial,  vi-ze'ri-al,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  vizier. 

Vizor,  viz'or,  n.    Visor. 

Vlacll,  vlak,  a.  and  n.  [Bohemian.]  Of  or 
relating  to  Wallachia;  anative  of  Wallachia. 

Vlej,  Vlei,  vli  or  fli,  n.  [D.]  In  South 
Africa  a  name  for  a  swampy  hollow  or  pool 
that  dries  up  at  certain  seasons. 
*  Vocable,  vo'ka-bl,  n.  [L.  vocabulum,  from 
voco,  to  call.  Voice.]  A  word;  a  term;  a 
word  without  regard  to  its  meaning.  — 
Vocabulary,  vo-kab'Q-la-ri,  n.  [Fr.  voca- 
bulaire,  from  L.  vocabulum.]  A  list  or  col- 
lection of  words  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  and  briefly  explained;  a  word-book; 
sum  or  stock  of  words  employed;  range  of 
language  (a  limited  vocabulary). 

Vocal,  vSTsal,  a.  [L.  vocalis,  from  vox, 
voice.  Voice. 1  Pertaining  to  the  voice  or 
speech;  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice; 
endowed  or  as  if  endowed  with  a  voice; 
phonetics,  voiced  or  sonant:  said  of  certain 


sounds;   having  a  vowel  rhararl 

chords,   two  elastic   membranous   folds  so 

attached  bo  the  oartuagee  "t    the  larynx 

and  to  muscles  tliat   I  In  \  in.i\  ' 
or  relaxed,  so  as  to  i lily  the  SOUndl  pro- 
duced by  their  vilirat locnllsl.  rfl 

Kal  it.    7i       A    vocal    musician  ;    a  linger. 
locality.  Vocalm-Hs   rC  l.al  i  ti.  vo'kal- 
nes,  ii.    The  Quality  of  being  vocal.    Vo- 
calization, vo'kal-l  /..V'shon,   u.     Act    ot 
vocalizing;  tii<>  state  of  being  TonaHeefl 

localize,  vo'kal-lz,  v.t.  rornli  •<!,  MHMl 
To  form  into  voice;  to  make  vocal, 
to  utter  with  voice  and  not  merely  breath; 
tc  r"ake  sonant.— Vocally,  vo'kal  li,  adv. 
In  a  vocal  manner;  with  voice;  verbally. 

Vocation,  vo-ka'shon,  n.  [Fr.  vocation, 
from  L.  vocatio,  from  voco,  vocatum,  to  call. 
Voice.]  A  calling  or  designation  to  a  par 
ticular  state  or  profession;  a  summons;  a 
call;  employment;  calling;  occupation; 
trade.— Vocative,  vok'a-tiv,  a.  |L.  torn 
tints,  from  voco,  to  call.]  Relating  to  call- 
ing or  addressing  by  name:  applied  to  the 
grammatical  case  in  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  addressed.— n.  The  vocative  case. 

Vociferate,  vo-sif'er-at,  v.i.— vociferated, 
vociferating.  [L.  vocifero,  vociferatum  — 
vox,  vocis,  the  voice,  and  fero,  to  bear. 
Voice,  Fertile.]  To  cry  out  with  vehe- 
mence; to  exclaim. — v.t.  To  utter  with  a 
loud  voice  or  clamorously;  to  shout.  — 
Vociferation,  vo-sif'er-a"shon,  n.  The 
act  of  vociferating;  a  violent  outcry;  clam- 
our; exclamation.— Vociferous,  vo  sif'er- 
us,  a.  Making  a  loud  outcry;  clamorous; 
noisy.— Vociferously,  vo-sif'er-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  vociferous  manner.  — Vociferous- 
liess,  vo-sif'er-us-nes,  n. 

Vodka,  vod'ka,  n.  An  intoxicating  spirit 
distilled  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

Voe,  vo,  n.  [Icel.  vor,  a  voe.]  An  inlet, 
bay,  or  creek.    (Orkneys  and  Shetland.) 

Vogue,  vog,  n.  [Fr.  vogue,  fashion,  lit. 
rowing  of  a  ship,  from  It.  voga,  a  rowing, 
from  G.  wogen,  to  wave,  akin  E.  wag,  wave.] 
The  prevalent  mode  or  fashion;  popular 
repute  or  estimation:  now  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  phrase  in  vogue,  that  is, 
in  fashion,  held  in  esteem  for  the  time 
being. 

Voice,  vois,  n.  [O.E.  voys,  O.Fr.  vois,  Mod. 
Fr.  voix,  from  L.  vox,  vocis,  voice,  a  word, 
from  stem  of  vocare,  to  call  (seen  also  in 
vocation,  vocative,  vocal,  vowel,  advocate, 
convoke,  invoke,  &c);  allied  to  Skr.  vach,  to 
speak.]  The  sound  uttered  by  the  mouths 
of  living  creatures,  whether  men  or  ani- 
mals; especially,  human  utterance  in  speak- 
ing, singing,  or  otherwise;  the  sound  made 
when  a  person  speaks  or  sings;  the  faculty 
of  uttering  audible  sounds;  the  faculty  of 
speaking;  language;  a  sound  produced  by 
an  inanimate  object;  sound  emitted;  the 
right  of  expressing  an  opinion;  vote;  suf- 
frage (you  have  no  voice  in  the  matter); 
phonetics,  sound  uttered  with  resonance  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  not  with  breath 
merely;  sonant  utterance;  gram,  a  form  of 
verb  inflection  (active  voice,  middle  voice, 
passive  voice). — v.t. — voiced,  voicing.  To 
utter,  declare,  or  proclaim.— Voiced,  voist, 
a.  Furnished  with  a  voice;  phonetics, 
sonant.— Voiceful,  vois'ful,  a.  Having  a 
voice;  vocal.— Voiceless,  voisles,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  voice,  utterance,  or  vote. 

Void,  void,  a.  [O.Fr.  voide,  vuide  (Fr. 
vide),  empty,  void,  from  L.  viduus,  widowed, 
bereaved;  allied  to  E.  widow.  Hence  also 
avoid,  devoid.)  Empty  or  not  containing 
matter;  having  no  holder  or  possessor; 
vacant;  unoccupied;  devoid;  destitute  (void 
of  learning);  not  producing  any  effect;  in- 
effectual; in  vain;  having  no  legal  or  bind- 
ing force;  null  (a  deed  not  duly  signed  and 
sealed  is  void).  —  n.  An  empty  space ;  a 
vacuum.  —  v.t.  [O.Fr.  voidier,  to  empty.] 
To  make  or  leave  vacant;  to  quit  or  vacate; 
to  emit,  throw,  or  send  out;  to  evacuate 
from  the  bowels.— Voidable,  voi'da-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  voided— Voidance,  voi'- 
dans,  n.  The  act  of  voiding;  ejection  from 
a  benefice ;  vacancy,  as  of  a  benefice.  — 
Voided,  a.  Her.  a  charge  is  voided  when 
the  centre  is  cut  out  and  only  a  framework 
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as  to  be  easily  uttered,  ami  Its  grammar 

or  syntax  of  the  simplest  and  m 
kind. 

Volar,  vo'ler,  a  [L.  mlu,  palm.)  Relating 
to  the  palm  or  sole  of  i 

Volatile,  vol'a  til,  a.  |  I'r  POtatO,  from  I, 
volatilis,  from  volo,  rolut um,  to  fly.]     II  ,\ 

ing  the  quality  ofpeealngofl  by  iponteneouf 

evaporation  ;  diffusing  more  oi 
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in  \apour;  of  a  lively,  brisk,  or  gay  t<  in 
perameut;   fickle;   apt  to  change,     \ola- 
lillly,    Volaf ileness,  volatil'iti,   v.l'- 
a  til  lies,  ti.    The  quality  of  being  volatile; 
capability  of   evaporating  or   dissipating; 
flightiness;    fickleness.  —  Volalilly.nhlc, 
vol'a-til-1-za-bl,  a.    Capable  oi  being 
tili/.ed.  —  Volatilization,  volVtil  i-za"- 
shon,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing. 
—Volatilize,  vol'a-til-lz,  v.t.—volati 
volatilizing.    [Fr.  volatiliser.]    To  cause  to 
exhale  or  evaporate;  to  cause  to  pasB  off  iu 
vapour  or  invisible  effluvia. 

Volcano,  vol-ka'no,  n.   pi.  Volcanoes, 

vol-ka'noz.  [It.  volcano,  vulcano,  Fr.  volcan, 
from  L.  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire ;  cog. 
Skr.  ulkd,  fire.]  A  hill  or  mountain  more 
or  less  perfectly  cone-shaped,  with  a  cir- 
cular cup-like  opening  or  basin  (called  a 
crater)  at  its  summit,  from  which  are  sent 
out  clouds  of  vapour,  gases,  showers  of 
ashes,  hot  fragments  of  rocks,  and  streams 
of  lava.— Volcanic,  vol-kan'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  volcanoes;  changed  or  affected 
by  the  heat  of  a  volcano. — Volcanic  foci, 
subterranean  centres  of  igneous  action, 
from  which  minor  exhibitions  diverge.  — 
Volcanic  glass,  obsidian.—  Volcanic  rocks, 
rocks  which  have  been  formed  by  volcanic 
agency.  —  Volcanlcll  y,  Voleaiiisin, 
vol-ka-nis'i-ti,  vol'kan-izm,  n.  State  of  being 
volcanic;  volcanic  power.  —  Volcan  i»t, 
vol'kan-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  volcanoes;  a 
vulcanist.— Volcanite,  vol'kan-it,  n.  Same 
as  Augite.  —  1  oleani/.ntion,  vol'kan-i- 
za"shon,  n.  The  process  of  volcanizing. — 
Volcailize,  vol'kan-Iz,  v.t. —  volcanized, 
volcanizing.  To  subject  to  volcanic  heat 
and  modify  by  its  action. 

Vole,  vol,  n.  [Fr.,  from  voler,  to  fly.]  A 
deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

Vole,  vol,  n.  [Also  called  vole-mouse,  per- 
haps for  wold-mouse.]  A  name  of  several 
rodent  animals,  resembling,  and  in  many 
cases  popularly  bearing  the  names  of  rats 
and  mice,  as  the  short-tailed  field-mouse, 
the  water-rat,  &c. 

Volition,  vo-lish'on,  n.  [L.  volitio,  from 
volo,  to  will;  same  root  as  E.  will.  Volun- 
tary.] The  act  of  willing;  the  exercise 
of  the  will ;  the  power  of  willing ;  will. — 
Volitional,  v6-lish'on-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  volition.— Volitive,  vol'i-tiv,  a.  Having 
the  power  to  will;  originating  in  the  will; 
gram,  used  in  expressing  a  wish  or  per- 
mission (a  volitive  proposition). 

Volksraad,  volks'rat,  n.  [D.]  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  former  South  African 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State. 

Volley,  vol'i,  n.  [Fr.  voUe,  a  flight,  from 
voler,  L.  volare,  to  fly.  Volatile.]  A 
flight  of  missiles,  as  of  shot,  arrows,  &c;  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of 
missile  weapons,  as  small-arms;  in  tennis, 
a  return  of  the  ball  before  it  touches  the 
ground.— v.t. — volleyed,  volleying.  To  dis- 
charge with  a  volley,  or  as  if  with  a  volley. 
— v.i.  To  be  discharged  at  once  or  with  a 
volley;  to  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

Volplane,  n.  and  v.    See  Volant. 
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Volt,  volt,   v.     [Fr.   volte,   from  L.  VoU>0, 

roiutitnt,  to  burn.  Vault.]  a  bound  01 
spring;  /(■iirino,  a  sudden  movement  <>i- 
leap  to  avoid  a  thrust. 

Volt,  volt.  n.  [From  Volta,  the  discoverer 
of  voltaism.]  The  practical  unit  of  electro 
motive  force,  equal  to  It)8  abaolute  electro- 
magnetio  units  of  cmj.  The  e.m  J.  of  a 
Standard  Clark  cell  at  15°  C.   is  taken  as 

1434  volts.— Voltage,  n.  Electromotive 
force  as  measured  iu  volts.  —  Voltaic, 
vol-ta'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ordinary  cur- 
rent  electricity  or  galvanism.  —  voltaic 
butter  11,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  voltaic  cells.—  Voltaic  all,  a 
contrivance  for  producing  electric  current, 
consisting  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  jar 
containing  an  electrolyte,  such  as  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  two  metals,  such  as 
copper  and  zinc.  When  the  metals  are 
joined  by  a  wire  a  current  flows.  See  Gal- 
vanic. —  Voltaic  electricity,  current  elec- 
tricity, produced  chemically.— Voltaism, 
vol'ta-izm,  n.  Voltaic  electricity;  galvan- 
ism. —  Voltameter,  vol- tarn 'et-er,  n. 
[Voltaic,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  elec- 
trolytic means  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  a  current.— Volt-meter,  volt'me-ter, 
n,  [After  A.  Volta,  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  electrical 
pressure,  or  difference  of  potential,  in  volts. 

Volte-face,  volt-fas,  n.  [Fr.]  A  wheel 
about;  a  sudden  change  in  speaking,  acting, 
&c. 

Voltigenr,  vol'ti-zher,  n.  [Fr.,  from  vol- 
tiger,  to  vault.]  Formerly,  a  special  variety 
of  infantry  soldier  in  a  French  regiment. 

Voluble,  vol'u-bl,  a.  [Fr.  voluble,  L.  volu- 
bilis,  revolving,  fluent,  voluble,  from  volvo, 
volutum,  to  roll  (whence  also  vault,  volume, 
revolve,  invoice,  convolution,  &c);  cog.  E. 
wallow,  ivalk.]  Having  a  great  flow  of 
words  or  glibness  of  utterance;  speaking 
with  over  great  fluency;  over  fluent;  bot. 
twisting:  applied  to  stems  which  twist  or 
twine  round  other  bodies.— Volubly,  vol'- 
u-bli,  adv.  In  a  voluble  or  fluent  manner. 
—Volubility,  Volubleness,  vol-u-bil'- 
i-ti,  vol'u-bl-nes,  n.  [Fr.  volubiliti,  L.  volu- 
bilitas.]  The  quality  of  being  voluble  in 
speech;  over  great  fluency  or  readiness  of 
the  tongue;  unchecked  flow  of  speech. 

Volume,  vol'um,  n.  [Fr.  volume,  from  L. 
volumen,  a  roll,  a  roll  of  manuscript,  a  book, 
from  volvo,  to  roll.  Voluble.]  A  roll  of 
manuscript,  such  as  anciently  formed  a 
book;  a  book;  a  tome;  a  part  or  portion  of 
an  extended  work  that  is  bound  up  together 
in  one  cover;  something  of  a  convolved, 
rounded,  or  swelling  form;  a  coil;  a  con- 
volution; a  wreath  [volumes  of  smoke);  the 
bulk  or  solid  content  of  a  body,  measured 
e.g.  in  cubic  feet  or  cubic  centimetres;  a 
quantity  as  having  a  certain  bulk  (a  volume 
of  a  gas);  mus.  quantity,  fulness,  power,  or 
strength  of  tone  or  sound.—  Volumed, 
vol'umd,  a.  Having  the  form  of  volumes 
or  rounded  masses;  consisting  of  rolling 
masses.  —Volumenometer,  vol'Q-men- 
om"e-ter,  n.  [L.  volumen,  a  volume,  and 
Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  solid  body; 
a  stereometer.— Volumetric,  vol-Q-met'- 
rik,  a.  Chem.  pertaining  to  estimation  by 
measured  volumes  of  standard  solutions  of 
reagents. — Volumetric  analysis,  a  method 
of  chemical  analysis  in  which  the  quantity 
of  a  substance  present  in  a  solution  is  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution 
required  to  produce  a  certain  reaction. — 
Volumetric  efficiency  (aviation),  the  ratio  of 
the  volume  of  charge  or  mixture  induced 
into  the  cylinder  of  a  petrol  engine  to  the 
volume  which  would  completely  fill  the 
cylinder.— Volumetrically,  vol-u-met'- 
ri-kal-li,  adv.    By  volumetric  analysis. 

Voluminous,  vo-lu'mi-nus,  a.  [Fr.  volu- 
mineux,  from  L.  volumen,  voluminis,  a  vol- 
ume. Volume.]  Consisting  of  many  coils 
or  complications  {Mil.);  of  great  volume; 
bulky ;  having  written  much ;  producing 
books  that  are  bulky  or  writing  many  of 
them  (a  voluminous  writer). — Volumin- 
ously, vo-lu'mi-nus-li,  adv.  In  a  volumin- 
ous manner.— Voluminousness,  vo-lu'- 
mi-nus-nes,  n. 


Voluntary,  vol'un-ta-ri, a.  |1j.  col  ujUuHuii, 
from    voluntas,    will,   choice,    from    90lun$, 

for  voltnt,  part,  pres,  <>t  veto,  v*ll$,  to  will 
(whence  volition,  [ben»)vol$no$,  [malt)vo 
lenoe):    cog.   B.   will,]     Proceeding   from 

the  will;  done  of  ono's  own  accord  or  free 
choice;  Spontaneous;  not  prompted  or  Hiig- 
gested  by  another;  of  one's  or  its  own  ao 
OOrd  or  choice;  subject  to  or  controlled  l>y 
the  will;  regulated  by  the  will;  endowed 
with  free-will;  pertaiuing  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  voluntaries  (a  voluntary  church). — 
n.  A  person  who  maintains  that  churches 
should  be  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  should  be  quite  free 
from  connection  with  the  state;  mus.  an 
organ  solo  performed  at  the  beginning, 
during,  or  at  the  end  of  a  church  service. — 
Voluntarily,  vol'un-ta-ri-li,  adv.  In  a 
voluntary  manner;  spontaneously.  —  Vol- 
untariness, vol'un-ta-ri-nes,  n.  The 
character  of  being  voluntary;  spantaneity. 

—  Voluntaryism,  vol'un-ta-ri-izm,  n. 
The  principle  of  supporting  religion  by 
voluntary  effort  and  association. — Volun- 
teer, vol-un-ter',  n.  [Fr.  volontaire.]  A 
person  who  enters  into  any  service  of  his 
own  free-will;  a  person  who  of  his  own  free- 
will offers  the  state  his  services  in  a  military 
capacity  without  the  stipulation  of  a  sub- 
stantial reward;  a  person  belonging  to  one 
of  the  corps  of  riflemen,  artillery,  engineers, 
&c,  in  Britain,  who  voluntarily  undergo  a 
military  training  for  home  defence  (ab- 
sorbed by  the  Territorials  since  1907).  — 
v.t.  To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily.— v.i.  To 
enter  into  any  service  of  one's  free-will. 

Voluptuary,  vo-lup'tu-a-ri,  n.  [L.  volup- 
tuarius,  from  voluptas,  pleasure,  akin  to 
volo,  to  wish.  Voluntary.]  Aman  wholly 
given  up  to  luxury  or  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite  and  sensual  pleasures;  a  sen- 
sualist. —  Voluptuous,  vo-lup'tu-us,  a. 
[L.  voluptuosus7\  Pertaining  to  sensual 
pleasure;  gratifying  the  senses;  exciting  or 
tending  to  excite  sensual  desires;  sensual. 

—  Voluptuously,  vo-lup'tu-us-li,  adv. 
In  a  voluptuous  manner;  luxuriously;  sen- 
sually. —  Voluptuousness,  vo-lup'tu-us- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vo- 
luptuous. 

Volute,  vo-lut',  n.  [L.  voluta,  a  volute, 
from  volutus,  pp.  of  volvo,  volutum,  to  roll. 
Voluble.]  Arch,  a  kind  of  spiral  scroll 
used  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite capitals,  of  which  it  is  a  principal 
ornament.— Volnted, vo-lufed, a.  Having 
a  volute  or  volutes.— Volution,  vo-hV- 
shon,  n.    A  spiral  turn;  a  convolution. 

Volva,  vol'va,  n.  [L.,  a  wrapper.]  Bot.  a 
wrapper  or  bag  that  envelops  certain  fungi 
when  young. 

Vomer,  vo'mer,  n.  [L.,  a  ploughshare.] 
Anat.  the  slender  thin  bone  between  the 
nostrils.— Vomerine,  vo'mer-In,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  vomer. 

Vomic-nut.    Nux-vomica. 

Vomit,  vom'it,  v.t.  [From  L.  vomo,  vomi- 
tum,  to  vomit;  allied  to  Gr.  emo  (for  vemo), 
Skr.  cam,  to  vomit.]  To  throw  up  or  eject 
from  the  stomach;  to  belch  forth;  to  emit. 
— v.i.  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth;  to  spew. — n.  The  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach ;  an  emetic. — 
Black  vomit,  dark  coloured  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomach  in  the  last  stage  of  yellow 
fever;  heuce,  yellow  fever. —  Vomiting, 
vom'it-ing,  n.  That  which  is  vomited; 
vomit.  —  Vomitory,  vom'i-to-ri,  n.  [L. 
vomitorius,  causing  vomiting,  vomitoria, 
passages  for  exit  in  a  theatre.]  An  emetic; 
arch,  an  opening  or  door  in  an  ancient 
theatre  and  amphitheatre  which  gave  in- 
gress or  egress  to  the  people. 

Voodoo,  vo-do,  n.  [Perhaps  of  African 
origin.]  Among  .the  West  Indian  and 
United  States  negroes  a  person  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  sorcerer,  or  to  possess  mys- 
terious powers;  such  mysterious  and  malign 
powers  collectively;  an  evil  spirit.  Also 
usedadjectively.— Voodoolsm,vb-do-izm, 
7i.    Voodoo  beliefs  or  practices. 

Voracious,  vo-ra/shus,  a.  [L.  vorax,  vora- 
cis,  from  voro,  to  devour;  same  root  as  Gr. 
bora,  food;  Skr.  gar,  to  swallow.]    Greedy 


for  eating;  eating  food  In  large  quantities; 
rapacious;  ready  to  devour  or  swallow  u 
Voraciously,   vo-r&'shus-li,    <i<l».     ln  a 
voracious   manner;    ravenously.  —  Vora- 
ciousness, Voracity,  vo-ra'8hus  u< 
ras'i-ti,  n.     The  quality  of  being  voracious. 

Vortex,  vor'teks,  n.  pi.  Vortices,  v 
hcz,  or  Vortexes,  vor'tek-sez.    [L.,  from 
verto,  anciently  vorto,  to  turn.     Vekhe.  J    A 
whirling  or  gyratory  motion  in  any  fluid,' 
whether  liquid  or  aeriform;  a  whirlpool  or 
a  whirlwind ;   an   eddy.  —  Vortex   ring,  a 
ring  of  fluid  matter,  which  may  be  regarded 
as    composed    of    rotating    circles    p] 
side  by  side,  like  beads  on  a  string,  an 
singular  smoke-rings  which  are  somcti 
produced  in  smoking  tobacco.— Vortical, 
Vorticose,  vor'ti-kal,  vor'ti-kos,  a.    Per- 
taining to  a  vortex;   whirling;  turning, 
Vortical ly,  vor'ti-kal-li,  adv.    In  a  vor 
tical  manner;  whirlingly. 

Votary,  vo'ta-ri,  n.  [From  L.  votum,  avow. 
Vote.]  One  devoted,  consecrated,  or  en 
gaged  by  a  vow  or  promise;  a  person  de 
voted,  given,  or  addicted  to  some  particulai 
service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life.— 
Votarist,  vo'ta-rist,  n.  A  votary.— Vo« 
taress,  vo'ta-res,  n.  A  female  devoted  tc 
any  service,  worship,  or  state  of  life. 

Vote,  vot,  71.  [Fr.  vote,  a  vote,  from  L 
votum,  a  vow,  wish,  will,  from  voveo,  votum, 
to  vow  (seen  also  in  devote,  devout).  Vow. 
The  expression  of  a  desire,  preference,  01 
choice  in  regard  to  any  measure  proposed, 
in  which  the  person  voting  has  an  interest 
in  common  with  others;  a  suffrage;  thai 
by  which  will  or  preference  is  expressed  ii 
elections  or  in  deciding  proposals;  a  ballot, 
a  ticket,  &c;  a  thing  conferred  by  vote 
a  grant. — v.i.  —  voted,  voting.  To  give  t 
vote;  to  express  or  signify  the  mind,  will, 
or  preference  in  electing  men  to  office  oi 
the  like. — v.t.  To  elect  by  some  expressior 
of  will:  to  enact,  establish,  or  grant  bj 
vote. — Voter,  vo'ter,  n.  One  who  votes  - 
or  has  a  legal  right  to  vote;  an  elector.— 
Voting-paper,  n.  A  paper  by  which  e 
person  gives  his  vote.— Votive,  vo'tiv,  a 
[L.  votivus,  from,  votum,  a  vow.]  Given 
paid,  or  consecrated,  in  consequence  01 
some  vow.  —  A  votive  offering,  a  tablet 
picture,  &c,  dedicated  in  consequence  ol 
the  vow  of  a  worshipper.— Votively,  vo7 
tiv-li,  adv.    In  a  votive  manner;  by  vow. 

Vouch,  vouch,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  vocher,  from  L 
vocare,  to  call;  hence  avouch.  Voice.]  Tc 
declare,  assert,  affirm,  or  attest;  to  main 
tain  by  affirmations;  to  warrant;  to  answei 
for. — v.i.  To  bear  witness;  to  give  testimonj 
or  attestation;  to  maintain;  to  assert;  tc 
aver. — Voucher,  vouch'er,  n.  One  whr 
vouches;  a  paper  or  document  which  serve* 
to  confirm  and  establish  facts  of  any  kind 
the  written  evidence  of  the  payment  of  8 
debt,  as  a  discharged  account  or  the  like. 

Vouchsafe,  vouch-saf,  v.t.  — vouchsafed 
vouchsafing.  [From  vouch  and  safe,  tc 
vouch  or  attest  as  safe;  formerly  often  as 
two  words.]  To  condescend  to  grant;  U 
concede  (to  vouchsafe  an  answer).— v.i.  T< 
condescend;  to  deign;  to  yield.— Vouch- 
safement,  vouch-saf'ment,  n.  The  act 
of  vouchsafing. 

Voussoir,  vos'war,  n.  [Fr.,  akin  in  origin 
to  vault.]  One  of  a  series  of  stones,  &c, 
shaped  like  truncated  wedges,  with  which 

•  an  arch  is  constructed,  the  uppermost  01 
middle  one  of  which  is  called  the  keystone. 

Vow,  vou,  n.  [O.Fr.  vow,  Mod.Fr.  vmu,  a 
vow,  from  L.  votum,  a  vow;  hence  really 
the  same  word  as  vote.  Avow  is  a  deriva- 
tive.] A  solemn  promise;  an  engagement- 
solemnly  entered  into;  an  oath  made  tc 
God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  perform  some 
act  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions: 
a  promise  to  follow  out  some  line  of  con 
duct,  or  to  devote  one's  self  to  some  act  01 
service.— v.i.  To  promise  solemnly;  to  give, 
consecrate,  or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  pro- 
mise, as  to  a  divine  power;  to  threaten 
solemnly  or  upon  oath  (to  vow  vengeance). 
—v.i.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises.— 
Vowed,  vou'd,  p.  and  a.  Devoted;  con- 
firmed by  oath;  sworn;  inveterate.  — 
Vower,  vou'er,  n.    One  who  makes  a  vow. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil, 'pound;     u,  Sc.  abune—  the  Fr.  u. 
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tnuol,  vou'el,  a.     ( Fr.  voyelU,  from   L 

15,  vocal,  hi    :i  vocal  letter,  from  vox, 
VoU'K.J    A  sound  ill 

by  opening  the  mouth  and  giving  vent  to 
foioe;    11    sound    uttered  when    1 1 • « ■ 

11s  arc  in  tin  open  position,  as  the  sound 

or  0;  iiic  lettt  r  or  character  which  re 

presents  such  a  aound.     a.    Pertaining  to  a 

1;  vocal.      I'ourl  points.  I'ndei  I'oi  s  1 

Vowellem,  vou'el  i/in,  n.  The  om  of 
vowels.-  towelled,  vou'eld,  o.  Fur- 
Dished  with  vowels, 

fox-hnmana,   voks-hfl-ma'na,   ».     [I-., 

human  voice.]  A  reed  stop  in  an  organ,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human 

voice. 

Voyage,  voillj,  11.  fFr.  voyage,  a  journey; 
Ii.  viaagio,  Sp.  viage;  from  L.  viaticum, 
from  nations,  pertaining  to  a  journey,  from 

via.  n  May  (seen  also  in  viaduct,  ihriale,  ob- 

viatt,  obvious,  previous,  convey,  to.);  same 
root  as  E.  way.]  Formerly,  a  journey  by 
sea  or  by  land;  now,  a  journey  by  sea  from 
one  nlace,  port,  or  country  to  another, 
especially  a  journey  by  water  to  a  distant 

Slace  or  country. — v.i. — voyaged,  voyaging. 
'o  take  a  journey  or  voyage;  to  sail  or  pass 
by  water. — v.t.  To  travel;  to  pass  over. — 
^oyagcable,  voi'aj-a-bl,  a.  Navigable.— 
Voyager,  voi'aj-er,  n.  One  who  makes  a 
voyage.— Voyagenr,  vwa-ya-zher,  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  a  traveller.]  The  Canadian  name  of  a 
class  of  men  employed  in  the  fur  trade, 
&c,  in  transporting  goods  by  laud  or  water. 

Vraiscm bianco,  vra-san-blans,  n.  [Fr.J 
The  appearance  of  truth. 

V-shaped  depression  ve-shapt  de-pre'- 
shon,  Ti.  A  special  distribution  of  low 
barometric  pressure,  in  which  the  isobars 
have  a  shape  resembling  the  letter  V. 

Vulcan,  vul'kan,  n.  [L.  Vulcanus  or  Vol- 
canus  (hence  volcano);  akin  Skr.  ulkd,  a 
lire.]  The  Roman  deity  who  presided  over 
fire  and  the  working  of  metals;  the  name 
given  in  1859  to  a  hypothetical  intra-Mer- 
curial  planet,  now  considered  to  have  no 
existence.  —  Vulcanian,  vul-ka'ni-an,  a. 
Pertaining  to  Vulcan,  or  to  works  in  iron, 
&c;  volcanic;  geol.  pertaining  to  vulcanism. 


Vulcanian  theory,  the   Plutonic  theory. 
Under  Plutonic     1  nlcanlcvul  1 

Volcanic     I  ul«-uiil<-lly.  vul-ka 
1  t  i,  a     Volcanic  poi 
nielty        *  ulcaiilsiii.    vufkan-lzm,    n. 
The  phenomens  due  to  the  Internal  Ik  al  ol 

the  earth.  M  VoIcihioch,   hot   spring,  &c. — 

>  iilranisl,  vul'kan  1st,  n.    <  me  who  mip 

ports  (he  Vulcanian  theory       %  lllraillte, 

vul  kan  It,  »i.     A  kind  of  viileani/.ed  OBOUl 

eiioue  differing  from  ordinary  ruloanlxed 
oaoutohouo  In  containing  ■  larger  propoi 

tion    of    sulphur,    and    in    being    made    al 

a  higher   temperature,    u  sd   km    combe, 

brooches,   bracelets,   \e  ;    ehoiiite;    ft   name 

for  pyroxene,  from  its  being  found  in 
ejected  blocks  and  lavas.—  Vulcaniza- 
tion, vuikaii  1  /.a"shon,  n.  a  method  of 
combining  caoutchouc  or  India  mbbi  r  with 
sulphur  and  oilier  Ingredients  to  inert 
certain  changes  in  Its  properl  lee,  and  yield 
a  soft  (vulcanised  india-rubber)  or  ft  hard 
(vulcanite)  product.—  Vulcanize  vul'kan- 
Iz,  v.t.— vulcanized,  vulcanizing.  To  subject 
to  the  process  of  vulcanization.— V 11  len- 
nologlst,  vul-ka-nol'o-jist,  n.  A  student 
of  vulcanology.  —  Vulcanology,  vul  ka- 
nol'o-ji,  n.  The  science  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. 

Vulgar,  vul'ger,  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire,  from  L. 
vulgaris,  from  vulgus,  the  common  people, 
the  crowd;  same  root  as  urgeo,  E.  to  urge. 
Urge.]  Pertaining  to  the  common  people 
or  the  multitude;  plebeian;  common;  or- 
dinary; in  general  use;  hence,  national; 
vernacular  (the  vulgar  tongue);  pertaining 
to  the  lower  or  less  refined  class  of  people; 
hence,  somewhat  coarse ;  rude ;  boorish ; 
low. — Vulgar  fractions.  Under  Fraction. 
— The  vulgar,  the  common  people  collec- 
tively; the  uneducated,  uncultured  class  of 
people.— Vulgarian,  vul-ga'ri-an,  n.  A 
vulgar  person.— Vulgarism,  vul'ger-izm, 
n.  Vulgarity;  a  vulgar  phrase  or  expres- 
sion. —  Vulgarity,  vul-gar'i-ti,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vulgar;  coarseness  or 
clownishness  of  manners  or  language;  an 
act  of  low  manners. — Vulgarize,  vul'ger- 
Tz,  v.t. — vidgarized,  vulgarizing.  To  make 
vulgar  or  common.— Vulgarly,  vul'ger-li, 


\n|. 
karncss 

1  I 

public  01  givi  n  i"  all),  1  In  mil  In 

'i    ol     He 

'  nil, 

1  Dined,  vul'ned,  0.   f]  mud  I 

//•  / .  w  oundi  1  bul  nol  ni<  reed  r 
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Vulnerable,  vnl'ner>a -li,  ,,.   |i>.  miner 

nhlr,  from    I,    wlnSTO,  to  wound,   ft rul 

niiii  1  in,  a  wound;  from  a  1 
Ing  tn  t.  ar,  w ; 

being  wounded;   liable  to  Injui 
to  be  atli  oted  Injuriously.     \  ulm-raldl- 
H.v,  Vnlnerableneas,  vul'nei  a  bil"l  u, 
vul'ner  ■  1  *  1  m-  ,  .  ol   i»  Ing 

vulnerable  >  11 1  ncr;i r.v  ruVn&r-a-ri,  a, 
I  L  riiim /.1  (id  in  healing  wounds, 

a    Any  plant,  drug,  or  composition 
in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Vul  pi  lie,    vul'pin,  a.     [L.   vuljiiuii*,   from 
wipes,  a  fox.]    Pertaining  to  the  fo 
seii/hiing  the  fox;  cunning.    Vulpicide, 

vul'pi  sid,  n.  |lv.  wipes,  and  caedo,  to  kill. J 
The  practice  of  killing  foxi  Uler. 

Viilpinilc.  vul'pin-it,  n.    [From  Fulpino, 

in   Italy,  where  it  is  found]    A  varii 

gypsum  sometimes  employed  for  small 
statues  and  other  ornamental  work. 

Vulture,  vul'tfir,  n.    [O.Fr.  euftor,  L.  ml 

tur,  same  root,  as  mhn  nihle.)    The   name 

of  well-known  raptorial  birds  which  live 
chiefly  on  carrion.  —  lull  urine,  vul'tu- 
rin,  a.  {L.  vulturinus.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  or  resembling  the  vulture.  Also 
\  ulturlHli,  Vulturous. 

Vulva,  vul'va,  n.  [L.  vulva,  volva,  a 
wrapper,  the  womb,  from  volro,  to  roll] 
Anat.  the  opening  of  the  external  parts  of 
generation  in  the  female.— Vulvo-iitcr- 
ine,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  vulva  and  the 
uterus. 

Vying,  vi'ing,  p.  and  a.  Competing;  emu- 
lating.   Vie. 


W 


W  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 

alphabet,  taking  its  form  and  name  from 

the  union  of  two  V's  or  TJ's. 
Waacs,    waks,    n.      [From    the   initials.] 

Members  of  the  "Women's  Army  Auxiliary 

Corps  in  the  European  War. 

Wabble,  wobl,  v.i.—  wabbled,  wabbling. 
[Wobble.]  To  vacillate;  to  wobble.—  n.  A 
rocking  unequal  motion,  as  of  a  top  im- 
perfectly balanced.— Wabbly,  wob'li,  a. 
Inclined  to  wabble;  unsteady. 

Wacke,  wak'e,  n.  [G.  wacke,  grauivacke, 
wacke,  graywacke.]  A  soft  earthy  variety 
of  trap-rock,  generally  of  a  grayish-green 
colour,  and  usually  containing  crystals. 

Wad,  wod,  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  vadd, 
Dan.  vat,  G.  watte,  wad.]  A  soft  mass  of 
fibrous  material,  as  cotton-wool  or  the  like, 
used  for  stuffing,  stopping  an  aperture, 
&c;  a  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible 
material,  used  for  stopping  the  charge  of 
powder  in  a  gun  and  pressing  it  close  to 
the  shot. — v.t. — wadded,  wadding.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  wad;  to  stuff  or  line  with 
wadding,  as  a  garment. —Wadding,  wod'- 
ing,  n.  A  fabric  of  cotton  fibre  or  the  like, 
used  for  stuffing  various  parts  of  articles  of 
dress;  material  for  ramming  down  above 
the  charge  of  firearms. 

Wad,  Wadd,  wod,  n.  An  earthy  ore  of 
manganese;  also,  a  name  of  plumbago  or 
black-lead. 

Waddle,  wodl,  v.i.— waddled,  waddling. 
[A  dim.  and  freq.  formed  from  wade.]  To 
sway  or  rock  from  side  to  side  in  walking; 
to  walk  in  a  tottering  or  vacillating  manner; 
to  toddle.— Waddler,  wod'ler,  n.     One 


who  waddles.— Waddlingly,  wodling-li, 
adv.    With  a  vacillating  gait. 

Wade,  wad,  v.i. — waded,  wading.  [A. Sax. 
wadan,  to  go,  to  wade  =  L.G.  waden,  Icel. 
and  Sw.  vada,  D.  waden,  G.  waten,  to  wade; 
same  root  as  L.  vado,  to  go.  Invade.] 
To  walk  through  any  substance  that  im- 
pedes or  hinders  the  free  motion  of  the 
limbs  (as  long  grass  or  snow) ;  to  move 
stepwise  through  a  fluid;  to  move  or  pass 
with  difficulty  or  labour.— v.t.  To  pass  or 
cross  by  wading;  to  ford.— Wader,  wa'der, 
n.  One  who  wades;  specifically,  the  name 
applied  to  such  birds  as  the  heron,  snipe, 
rail,  &c.    Grallatores. 

Wadinal,  Wadmoll,  wad'mal,  wad'mol, 
n.  [Icel.  vad-mdl,  Sw.  vadmal,  Dan.  vad- 
mel.)  A  coarse  cloth  formerly  manufac- 
tured. 

Wady,  wod'i,  n.  [Ar.  tvddi.]  The  channel 
of  a  water-course  which  is  dry,  except  in 
the  rainy  season;  a  water-course;  a  term 
used  chiefly  in  the  topography  of  certain 
Eastern  or  North  African  countries. 

Wafer,  wa'fer,  n.  [O.Fr.  waufre  (Fr. 
gavfre),  wafer,  from  G.  waffel,  D.  wafel,  a 
thin  cake,  a  wafer.]  A  small  thin  sweet 
cake;  a  thin  circular  portion  of  unleavened 
bread,  used  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
celebration  and  administration  of  the  eu- 
charist;  a  small  thin  disc  of  dried  paste 
used  for  sealing  letters,  &c. 

Waffle,  wofl,  n.  [D.  wafel,  G.  waffel. 
Wafer.]    A  kind  of  thin  cake. 

Waft,  waft,  v.t.  [Closely  akin  to  wave,  and 
to  Sw.  vefta,  to  waft,  Dan.  vifte,  to  waft, 
to  fan;  vift,  a  puff.]  To  convey  through 
water  or  air;  to  make  to  sail  or  float;  to 


buoy  up;  to  keep  from  sinking.  —  v.i.  To 
sail  or  float. — n.  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  wafts;  a  sweep;  a  breath  or 
current,  as  of  wind. — Waft  age,  wiif'taj,  n. 
The  act  of  wafting  or  state  of  being  wafted. 
— Waller,  waf'ter,  n.    One  who  wafts. 

Wag,  wag,  v.t.— wagged,  wagging.  [A. Sax. 
wagian,  to  wag,  to  shake;  Sw.  vagga,  to  wag, 
Icei.  vaga,  to  wag,  to  waddle,  D.  waggelen, 
to  stagger,  G.  wackeln,  to  waggle;  akin 
wagon,  wain,  weigh,  way,  wave.]  To  cause 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  or  from 
side  to  side  alternately;  to  cause  to  oscil- 
late or  vibrate  slightly;  to  wave.— v.i.  To 
move  backwards  and  forwards;  to  hang 
loosely  and  shake;  to  oscillate;  to  sway; 
to  be  in  motion  or  action;  to  move  off  or 
away;  to  be  gone. — n.  [Most  likely  a  short- 
ening of  the  old  term  waghalter,  one  likely 
to  wag  in  a  halter  or  gallows.  Conip.  Sc. 
hempie,  a  gallows  bird,  a  frolicsome  fellow, 
lit.  one  fitted  for  the  hempen  rope.]  A 
person  who  is  fond  of  making  jokes;  one 
who  is  full  of  frolicsome  tricks;  a  humorist; 
a  wit;  a  joker.— Waggery,  wag'er-i,  n. 
The  manner,  action,  or  pranks  of  a  wag; 
jocular  sayings;  pleasantry.  — Waggish, 
wag'ish,  c.  Belonging  to  a  wag;  full  of 
sportive  or  jocular  tricks,  antics,  sayings, 
&c;  frolicsome.— Waggishly,  wag'ish-li, 
adv.  In  a  waggish  manner;  in  sport.  — 
Waggishness,  wag'ish-nes,  n. 

WTage,  waj,  v.t.— waged,  waging.  [O.Fr. 
wager,  to  pledge,  to  promise  (hence,  to 
pledge  one's  self  to  combat),  Fr.  gager,  to 
stake,  to  pledge,  from  L.L.  vadium,  wadi- 
um,  Goth,  wadi,  a  pledge,  same  word  as  A. 
Sax.  wed,  a  pledge.  "Wed.  Gage  is  another 
form  of  this  word.]    To  engage  in  (a  con- 


ch, cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/t;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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test) ;  to  carry  on  (war) ;  to  undertake. — 
n.  A  gage  or  pledge*,;  l>iio ;  wages. — 
Waged!  wa'Jea,  n.j'i.  [O.Fr.  wage,  gape,  a 
pledge;  wages  arc  what  the  person  hiring 
another  has  pledged  himself  to  give.]  The 
payment  given  tor  servloes  performed;  the 
pritv  paid  for  labour;  hire;  recompense. 
Though  a  plural,  wages  sometimes  has  a 
verb  in  the  singular. 

Wager,  wa'jer,  n.  [O.Fr.  wageure,  gageure, 
from  L.I/,  vadiatwra,  from  wadium,  a 
pledge.  Wagic]  An  oecasion  on  which 
two  parties  bet;  a  bet;  the  stake  laid;  the 
subject  of  a  bet.—  Wager  of  buttle,  the  legal 
trial  of  a  cause  by  combat  either  between 
the  parties  themselves  or  their  champions, 
formerly  in  practice  in  England.— v.t.  To 
hazard  on  the  issue  of  some  question  that 
is  to  be  decided;  to  bet;  to  stake. — v.i.  To 
make  a  bet;  to  but.— Wagcrer,  wa'jer-er, 
n.    One  who  wagers. 

Wages.    Under  Wage. 

Waggle,  wag'l,  v.i.— waggled,  waggling.  [A 
freq.  and  dim.  from  wag.]  To  move  with 
a  wagging  motion;  to  sway  or  move  from 
side  to  side.— v.t.  To  cause  to  wag  fre- 
quently and  with  short  motions. 

Wagon,  Waggon,  wag'on,  n.  [From  D. 
wagen,  rather  than  from  A.Sax.  wcegen,  a 
wagon  (whence  wain);  Icel.  and  Sw.  vagn, 
Dan.  vogn,  G.  wagen;  lit.  what  carries,  from 
stem  of  weigh;  cog.  Skr.  vah,  L.  veho,  to 
carry  (whence  vehicle);  akin  also  way,  wag, 
&c]  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  loads;  an  open  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on 
railways.  —  v.t.  To  transport  or  carry  in 
a  wagon.  —  Wagonage,  wag'on-aj,  n. 
Money  paid  for  conveyance  by  wagon. — 
Wagoner,  wag'on-er,  n.  One  who  drives 
a  wagon ;  the  constellation  Charles's  Wain 
or  Ursa  Major.— Wagonette,  wag-on-et', 
n.  [Dim.  of  wagon.]  An  open  four-wheeled 
pleasure  vehicle  of  light  construction,  seated 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Wagtail,  wag'tail,  n.  A  small  bird  of 
several  species,  distinguished  by  its  brisk 
and  lively  motions,  as  well  as  by  the  length 
of  its  tail,  which  it  jerks  up  and  down  in- 
cessantly, hence  the  name;  a  pert  person. 

Wahabee,  Wahabi,  wa-ha'be,  n.  [From 
Abdel  Wahab,  a  reformer  of  Mohamme- 
danism about  1760.]  A  member  of  a  very 
strict  sect  of  Mohammedans  in  Arabia. 

Waif,  waf.  n.  [O.Fr.  waif,  gaif,  a  waif;  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  like  E.  waive.]  A 
stray  or  odd  article;  an  article  that  no  one 
claims;  goods  found  of  which  the  owner 
is  not  known;  a  wanderer;  a  neglected, 
homeless  wretch. 

Wall,  wal,  v.t.  [From  Icel.  vcela,  vdla,  to 
wail  or  lament;  perhaps  connected  with 
woe.]  To  lament;  to  bewail.— v.i.  To  ex- 
press sorrow  audibly;  to  lament. — n.  Loud 
weeping;  violent  lamentation. — Wailing, 
wal'ing,  n.    Cries  of  sorrow. 

Wain,  wan,  n.  [A.Sax.  waen,  a  contracted 
form  of  wcegen,  a  wagon,  from  wegan,  to 
carry.  Wagon,  Weigh.]  A  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  goods;  a 
wagon;  a  constellation,  Charles's  Wain. 

Wainscot,  wan'skot,  n.  [From  D.  wagen- 
schot,  wainscot,  for  wageschot,  from  waeg, 
a  wall,  and  schot,  boarding,  a  covering  of 
boards. J  A  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of 
the  walls  of  apartments,  usually  made  in 
panels.  —  v.t.  To  line  with  wainscot.  — 
Wainscotted,  wan'skot-ed,  p.  and  a. 
Covered  with  wainscot.— Wainscotting, 
wan'skot-ing,  n.  Wainscot,  or  the  material 
used  for  it. 

Waist,  wast,  n.  [A.Sax.  wcestm,  growth, 
stature,  form,  from  stem  of  wax,  to  grow.] 
That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  im- 
mediately below  the  ribs  or  thorax,  or  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  hips;  the  middle 
part  of  a  ship,  or  that  part  between  the 
fore-  and  main-masts.  —  Waistband, 
wast'band,  n.  A  band  round  the  waist; 
the  band  at  the  top  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
round  the  waist.— Waistcoat,  wast'kot, 
n.  A  garment  without  sleeves,  under  the 
coat,  covering  the  chest  and  waist;  a  vest. 

Wait,  wat,  v.i.    [O.Fr.  waiter  (Fr.  guetter), 


to  watch  or  lie  in  wait,  from  waite,  a  watch- 
man or  sentinel,  from  O.H.G.  wahta,  a 
watchman;  akin  K.  watch,  wake.)    To  stay 

or  11  si  in  expectation  or  patience;  to  per- 

form  i  be  dul  168  of  a  servant  or  attendant; 

in  serve  al  table  To  wait  on  or  upon,  to 
attend  anon;  to  perform  menial  services 
for;  to  visit  on  business  or  for  ceremony; 
to  attend  or  follow,  as  a  consequence;  to 
accompany.— v.t.  To  stay  or  wait  for;  to 
await.—  n.  The  act  of  waiting;  a  waiting  in 
concealment;  ambush;  a  musician  who 
with  others  promenades  the  streets  in  the 
night  about  Christmas  time,  performing 
music  appropriate  to  the  season.—  To  lie  in 
wait,  to  lie  in  ambush;  hence,  fig.  to  lay 
snares  or  make  insidious  attempts.  — 
Waiter,  wa'ter,  n.  One  who  waits;  a 
male  attendant  on  the  guests  in  an  hotel, 
inn,  or  similar  place;  a  salver  or  small 
tray.— Wailing,  wa'ting,  n.  The  act  of 
staying  in  expectation;  attendance.  —  In 
waiting,  in  attendance  (lords  in  waiting, 
certain  officers  of  the  royal  household). — 
Waiting- maid,  Waiting- woman, 
n.  A  female  servant  who  attends  a  lady. — 
Waitress,  wat'res,  n.  A  female  atten- 
dant in  an  inu,  tavern,  &c. 

Waive,  wav,  v.t.  [The  verb  corresponding 
to  the  noun  waif;  lit.  it  would  seem  to 
mean,  to  leave  loose  or  unregarded;  comp. 
Icel.  veifa,  to  swing  loosely,  to  vibrate. 
Waif.]  To  relinquish  or  give  up;  not  to 
insist  on  or  claim;  to  forego. 

Waiwode,  wa'wod.    Waywode. 

Wake,  wak,  v.i.  pret.  and  pp.  woke  or 
waked;  ppr.  waking.  [A.Sax.  wacan,  also 
wacian,  to  arise,  to  wake,  to  be  awake ; 
Icel.  vaka,  D.  and  L.G.  waken,  Goth,  vakan, 
G.  wachen,  to  wake;  cog.  with  L.  vigil, 
watchful  (whence  vigilant).  Hence  waken, 
watch.]  To  be  awake;  to  continue  awake; 
not  to  sleep;  to  cease  to  sleep;  to  be  aroused; 
to  be  excited  from  a  torpid  or  inactive 
state ;  to  be  put  in  motion ;  to  revel  or 
carouse  late  at  night.— v.t.  To  rouse  from 
sleep;  to  excite  or  stir;  to  put  in  motion 
or  action:  often  with  up;  to  hold  a  wake 
for.— n.  [A.Sax.  wacu,  a  watching,  a  vigil.] 
Vigils;  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a 
parish  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching 
all  night;  a  merry-making;  a  festive  gather- 
ing (Shak.);  the  watching  of  a  dead  body 
prior  to  burial  by  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  the  deceased.— Waking,  wa'king, 
p.  and  a.  Being  awake;  rousing  from  sleep; 
exciting. —  Waking  hours,  the  hours  when 
one  is  awake.  —  Wakeful,  wak'ful,  a. 
Keeping  awake  after  going  to  bed;  watch- 
ful ;  vigilant.  —  Wakefully ,  wak'f ul-li, 
adv.  In  a  wakeful  manner.— Wakeful- 
ness, wak'ful-nes,  n.  The  state  of  being 
wakeful;  indisposition  to  sleep.— Waken, 
wa'kn,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  wozenan,  to  become 
awake,  from  wacan,  to  wake.]  To  wake; 
to  cease  to  sleep. — v.t.  To  excite  or  rouse 
from  sleep;  to  awaken;  to  excite  to  action; 
to  rouse;  to  stir;  to  produce;  to  call  forth 
(to  waken  love  or  fear).— Wakener,  wa'- 
kn-er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  wakens. 
— Wakening,  wa'kn-ing,  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  wakens;  a  ceasing  from  sleep.— 
Waker,  wa'ker,  n.  One  who  wakes.  — 
Wake-robin,  n.    A  plant,  the  arum. 

Wake,  wak,  n.  [Same  as  Prov.E.  wake,  a 
row  of  grass;  Icel.  vok,  a  channel  for  a 
vessel  in  ice.]  The  track  which  is  left  by 
a  ship  in  the  water,  and  which  may  be 
seen  to  a  considerable  distance  behind. 

Waldenses,  wal'den-sez,  n.  [From  Peter 
Waldo  or  Waldus,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
in  the  twelfth  century.]  A  sect  of  Chris- 
tians in  Northern  Italy  whose  faith  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
formerly  much  persecuted. 

Wale,  wal,  n.  [A.Sax.  walu,  a  wale  =  O. 
Fris.  walu,  Icel.  voir,  Goth,  walus,  a  rod, 
a  staff.  Hence  wale  in  gunwale.]  A  streak 
or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  rod 
or  whip  on  animal  flesh;  a  weal;  a  plank 
from  one  end  of  a  ship  to  another  a  little 
above  the  water-line. — v.t.— waled,  waling. 
To  mark  with  wales  or  stripes. 

Walhalla,  wa>hal'la,  n.   Valhalla. 

Walk,  wak,  v.i.    [A.Sax.  wealcan,  to  roll, 


to  turn  about,  to  rove  (whence  wealcert,  a 
fuller,  origin  of  the  name  W alker)  =  I 
vdlka,  Dan.  valke,  G.  walken,  to  full;  Hame 
root  as  wallow,  well,  L.  volvo,  to  roll  (whence 
voluble,  &c.).J  To  Htc|)  along;  to  advance 
by  alternate  steps,  lifting  one  foot  past  the 
Other  without  running;  to  go  or  travel  on 
foot;  to  go  or  come,  as  used  in  the  cere- 
monious language  of  invitation  (walk  in); 
to  haunt  or  show  itself  in  some  place,  as 
a  spectre;  to  conduct  one's  self;  to  pursue 
a  particular  course  of  life.— v.t.  To  pass 
over  or  through  on  foot;  to  cause  to  walk 
or  step  slowly.— To  walk  over,  to  win  a 
race  without  having  to  run,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  competitor ;  to  be  unopposed 
at  an  election;  to  win  easily.— To  walk  the 
hospitals,  to  attend  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice  of  hospitals  for  instruction. 
—To  walk  the  plank,  a  method  used  by 
pirates  to  dispose  of  captives  by  compelling 
them  to  walk  blindfolded  along  a  plank 
overhanging  the  sea.— n.  The  act  of  oue 
who  walks;  the  pace  of  one  who  walks;  a 
short  excursion  on  foot,  for  pleasure  or 
exercise;  manner  of  walking;  gait;  a  place 
in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk;  an 
avenue,  promenade,  or  the  like;  sphere  of 
action;  a  department,  as  of  art,  science,  or 
literature;  way  of  living;  a  tract  or  piece 
of  ground  in  which  animals  graze;  a  sheep- 
walk;  a  district  habitually  served  by  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  any  commodity.  — 
Walker,  wa'ker,  n.  One  who  walks;  a 
pedestrian.— Walking-beam.  Same  as 
Working-beam.  —  Walking -gentle- 
man, n.  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate 
parts  requiring  a  gentlemanly  appearance. 
—Walking-leaf,  n.  Leaf-insect.— 
Walkingstick,  wa/king-stik,  n.  A  staff 
or  stick  carried  in  the  hand  in  walking. 

Wall,  wal,  n.  [A.Sax.  weall,  a  wall,  a  ram- 
part=O.Sax.,  O.Fris.,  and  D.  wal,  Dan.  vol, 
Sw.  vail,  G.  wall,  a  rampart;  from  L.  vallum, 
a  fence  of  stakes,  a  rampart  (seen  also  in 
interval),  from  vallus,  a  stake.)  A  struc- 
ture of  stone,  brick,  or  other  materials,  of 
some  height  and  breadth,  serving  to  inclose 
a  space,  form  a  division,  support  super- 
incumbent weights,  &c;  the  side  of  a 
building  or  room;  a  solid  and  permanent 
inclosing  fence;  a  rampart;  a  fortified 
enceinte  or  barrier:  in  this  sense  often 
spoken  of  as  plural;  means  of  security  or 
protection;  mining,  the  rock  inclosing  a 
vein.— To  go  to  the  wall,  to  get  the  worst  of 
a  contest;  to  be  overpowered.— To  push  or 
thrust  to  the  wall,  to  crush  by  superior 
power. — v.t.  To  inclose  with  a  wall;  to  de- 
fend by  walls;  to  fill  up  with  a  wall. — 
Walled,  wald,  p.  and  a.  Provided  with 
a  wall  or  walls;  fortified.— Waller,  wal'er, 
n.  One  who  builds  walls.— Wallflower, 
wal'flou-er,  n.  The  name  of  a  cruciferous 
plant  — a  biennial  or  perennial  herb  or 
undershrub  —  which  exhales  a  delicious 
odour,  and  is  a  great  favourite  in  gardens; 
so  called  because  in  its  wild  state  it  grows 
on  old  walls  and  in  stony  places. — Wall- 
fruit,  n.  Fruit  grown  on  trees  trained 
against  a  wall.  —  Walling,  wal'ing,  n. 
Walls  in  general;  materials  for  walls.— 
Wall-paper,  n.  Paper  for  covering  room- 
walls;  paper-hangings.— Wall-plate,  n. 
A  piece  of  timber  fixed  horizontally  in  or 
on  a  wall,  under  the  ends  of  girders,  joists, 
and  other  timbers.— Wall-saltpetre,  n. 
Nitro-calcite.— Wall-tree,  n.  A  fruit- 
tree  nailed  to  a  wall  for  the  better  exposure 
of  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  &c. 

Wallaby,  wol'a-bi,  n.  [Native  Australian.] 
A  name  in  Australia  for  several  kangaroos 
of  small  size. 

Wallace's  Line,  n.  The  boundary  be- 
tween the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions. 

Wallacllian,  wal-lak'yan,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Wallachia,  its  language,  or  inhabitants. 
— n.  A  native  of  Wallachia;  the  language, 
one  of  the  Romance  family  of  tongues, 
spoken  in  Roumania  (Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia) and  adjoining  regions. 

Wallah,  wol'la,  n.  [ Anglo-Indian.]  Per- 
son employed  about  or  concerned  with 
something.  —  Competition-wallah,  Indian 
civil  servant  appointed  by  examination. 

Wallet,  wol'et,  n.    [Probably  a  corruption 
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,.f  old  watel,  11  li.ir      \V  \  1  11  1    I    A  bag  or 

>  for  containing  articl<  a  «  hf<  li  ■  | 
carries   with    biin;   a   knapsack;   .1    pack, 
bundle,  or  bag. 

Wall-eje.  n  [Ioel.  vagUtygr,  wall-eyed. 
from  vagi,  u  beam  or  defeol  In  1 1  • 
An  eye  in  which  the  ins  is  of  a  W  ry  Iik'h, 
naj  or  whitish  colour:  said  commonly  of 
bones.  Wall-eyed,  a.  Having  such  an 
eye:  said  of  horses;  glaring-eyed;  fierce 
ayed  {Shak.). 

WhIIuoII,  wnl  Ion',  n.  |  From  a  Teutonic 
word  meaning  foreign,  seen  also  in  walnut. 
Welsh.  I  <  >ne  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Gallic  Belgsa  who  occupy  part  of  Belgium 
and  north  eastern  France,  Bpeakinga  French 
dialect  containing  Gallic  and  Low  German 
words;  the  language  of  the  Walloons. 

Wallop,  wal'op,  v.t.  To  thrash;  beat 
soundly.     iColloq.) 

Wallow,  wol'6,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  wealwian,  to 
roll;  akin  to  E.  to  well  up;  same  root  as 
L  volvo,  to  roll.  Voluble.]  To  roll  one's 
body  on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  in  other 
substance;  to  tumble  and  roll  in  anything 
■oft ;  to  live  in  tilth  or  gross  vice.— Mai- 
lower,  wol'o-er,  n.    One  who  wallows. 

Walnut,  wftl'nut,  n.  [A. Sax.  wealh-hnut, 
I  a  walnut,  lit.  a  foreign  nut— tceaift,  foreign, 
and  linut,  nut;  so  G.  wallnuss,  D.  walnoot. 
Welsh.]  A  large  handsome  tree  and  its 
fruit,  a  native  of  Persia,  yielding  timber 
of  great  value  as  a  cabinet  and  furniture 
1  wood.— Walnut-oil,  n.  A  bland  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  walnut  fruit  and  much 
used  by  painters. 

Walrus,  wol'rus,  ft.  [From  D.  walrus,  a 
walrus,  lit.  a  whale-horse  —  wal,  a  whale, 
and  ros,  a  horse ;  so  G.  wallross,  Dan.  val- 
ros,  Sw.  vallross,  A. Sax.  hors-hweel,  Icel. 
hross-hvalr,  horse-whale.]  A  large  marine 
carnivorous  mammal  of  the  Arctic  regions 
allied  to  the  seal;  also  known  as  the  morse, 
sea-horse,  and  sea-cow;  hunted  for  its  oil 
1     and  for  the  ivory  of  its  tusks. 

Walschaert  gear,  wal-shert,  n.  In  loco- 
motive engines,  a  reversing  valve  gear. 

Waltz,  wa.lts,  n.  [Short  for  G.  walzer,  from 
walzen,  to  roll,  to  waltz;  akin  to  welter.] 
A  dance  performed  by  two  persons,  who, 
almost  embracing  each  other,  swing  round 
the  room  with  a  whirling  motion ;  the 
music  composed  for  the  dance.— v.i.  To 
dance  a  waltz. — Waltzer,  walt'ser,  ft.  A 
person  who  waltzes. 

Wamble,  wom'bl,  v.t.  [Same  as  Dan. 
vamle,  to  nauseate;  akin  Icel.  vcema,  to 
loathe,  vatma,  nausea.]  To  be  disturbed 
with  nausea:  said  of  the  stomach. 

Wampum,  wom'pum.  n.  [American  In- 
dian ;  said  to  mean  white.]  Small  beads 
made  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  In- 
dians as  money,  or  wrought  into  belts,  &c, 
as  an  ornament. 

Wan,  won,  a.  [A.Sax.  wan,  won,  wann, 
dark,  dusky.]  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue; 
languid  of  look;  pale;  gloomy:  often  applied 
to  water.— v.i.  To  grow  or  become  wan. 
(Poetical.)— Wanly,  won'li,  adv.  In  a  wan 
manner;  palely. — Wanness,  won'nes,  n. 
Paleness;  a  sallow,  dead  colour. — Wan- 
lilsli,  won'ish,  o.    Somewhat  wan. 

Wand,  wond,  n.  [Same  as  Dan.  vaand, 
O.Sw.  wand,  Icel.  vbndr,  Goth,  wandus,  a 
twig,  a  wand;  probably  akin  to  wind  {v.), 
from  its  flexibility.]  A  long  slender  stick; 
a  rod;  a  rod  or  similar  article,  having  some 
1  special  use  or  character;  a  staff  of  authority; 
a  rod  used  by  conjurors  or  diviners. 

•  Wander,  won'der,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  wandrian, 
to  wander  =  O.D.  wanderen,  Dan.  vandre, 
Sw.  vandra,  G.  wandern,  to  wander;  freq. 
forms  akin  to  wend.  Wend,  Wind  (verb).] 
To  ramble  here  and  there  without  any 
certain  course  or  object  in  view;  to  roam; 
to  stroll;  to  leave  home;  to  go  through  the 
world;  to  deviate;  to  err;  to  be  delirious; 
not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  reason. — 
v.t.  To  travel  over  without  a  certain  course; 
to  traverse. — Wranderer,  won'der-er,  n. 
One  who  wanders.— Wandering,  won'- 
der-ing,  p.  and  a.  Given  to  wander;  roam- 
ing; unsettled. — n.  A  travelling  without  a 
settled  course;  peregrination;  aberration; 


deviation;  nicntal  ii)m  i  nt  ion       Wander- 

Ingly,  won'dei  log-lLodv.  In  a  wandering 
manm  1 

Wamlcroo,  won  dfl  i"'.  >i.    A  mom 
habii  iiij4  the  Baal  Indies. 

Wane,  win,  wA  wemtd,  wtmiag,  |.\ 
irauitm,  to  diminish,  i"  ootne  It  .  1 1 1  >m 
ii;ai.  deficient;  akin  want.]  To  diminish; 
to  decrease  ox  grow  leu:  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Illuminated  i>ait  ol  the  moon, 
as  opposed  tomato;  to  decline;  to  approach 

its  end  (the  autumn   MXMM)       H     I  >< 

of  the  Illuminated  part  of  toe  moon  to  the 

eye  of  the  spectator;  decline  (nil  In  turn  I 

were  on  the  tram  ). 
W  angle,  wang'gL.  9.    To  gain  one's  <  ndl 

DJ  devious  or  unscrupulous  methods. 
Wanion.t  won'yon,  n,    [Connected  with 

UXIfU;  perhaps  the  old  inlinitive  unman, 
to  wane]  A  misfortune  or  calamity;  mis- 
chief: used  chiefly  ai  an  Imprecation  In 
the  phrases,  'with  a  watt  ion',  'nan  ion  on 
you',  &c. 

Wanly,  W  anness,  &c.    Under  Wan. 

Want,  wont,  r,  [From  Icel.  vant,  neut.  of 
vanr,  lacking,  wanting,  vanta,  to  be  lack- 
ing; akin  wane,  wan-  in  wanton.]  The  state 
of  not  having;  absence  or  scarcity  of  what 
is  needed  or  desired;  lack;  need;  necessity 
(to  supply  one's  wants);  poverty;  indigence; 
lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life  (to  Buffer 
from  want).— v.t.  To  be  without;  not  to 
have;  to  lack;  to  have  occasion  for;  to  re- 
quire; to  need;  to  feel  a  desire  for;  to  long 
for.— v.i.  To  be  deficient;  to  be  lacking;  to 
be  absent  or  not  present  where  required  or 
expected;  to  be  in  want.— W  anter,  won'- 
ter,  71.    One  who  wants. 

Wanton,  won'ton,  a.  [O.E.  wantowen, 
wantoun,  undisciplined,  dissolute,  from 
wan,  prefix  denoting  want  or  deficiency  (A. 
Sax.  wan,  lacking),  and  towen,  A.Sax.  togen, 
pp.  of  tedn,  to  draw,  to  educate.  Want, 
Tug.]  Indulging  the  natural  impulses  or 
appetites  without  restraint;  licentious; 
lustful ;  unrestrained  in  various  ways,  as 
in  gaiety  or  sport;  playful;  frolicsome; 
sportive;  playing  freely  or  without  con- 
straint (wanton  ringlets);  unrestrained  in 
growth) ;  growing  too  luxuriantly ;  arising 
from  recklessness  or  disregard  of  right  or 
consequences;  unprovoked  (wanton  mis- 
chief).— n.  A  lascivious  man  or  woman;  a 
pampered,  petted  creature.— v.i.  To  revel; 
to  frolic  unrestrainedly;  to  sport  or  dally 
in  lewdness.— Wantonly,  won'ton-li,  adv. 
In  a  wanton  manner;  without  cause  or 
provocation.  —  Wantonness,  won'ton- 
nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  wanton; 
lewdness;  negligence  of  restraint;  sportive- 
ness. 

Wap,  wop,  v.t.  To  beat;  to  whop.   (Colloq.) 

WTapcnshaw,  Wapiiischaw,  wa'pn- 
sha,  wa'pin-sha,  n.  [Lit.  a  weapon-show.] 
In  Scotland,  a  review  of  persons  under 
arms,  made  formerly  at  certain  times  in 
every  district;  afterwards  applied  in  some 
quarters  to  the  periodical  gatherings  of  the 
volunteer  corps  of  a  district. 

Wapentake,  wa'pn-tak,  n.  [Lit.  a  weapon- 
taking  or  weapon-touching— from  the  men 
of  a  district  touching  the  arms  of  a  superior 
in  token  of  fealty.]  The  name  formerly 
given  in  some  of  the  northern  shires  of 
England,  and  still  given  in  Yorkshire,  to  a 
division  of  the  county,  corresponding  to  a 
hundred. 

WTapiti,  wap'i-ti,  n.  [Indian  name.]  The 
North  American  stag,  closely  resembling 
the  European  red-deer,  though  larger. 

War,  war,  n.  [A.Sax.  war,  O  D.  werre, 
O.H.G.  werra,  war  (whence  Fr.  guerre, 
war);  akin  to  G.  wirren,  to  embroil,  con- 
fuse; D.  war,  entanglement;  perhaps  allied 
to  worse.]  A  contest  between  nations  or 
states  (international  war),  or  between  par- 
ties in  the  same  state  (civil  war),  carried 
on  by  force  of  arms;  the  profession  of  arms; 
art  of  war;  a  state  of  violent  opposition  or 
contest;  hostility;  enmity  (feelings  at  war 
with  each  other).— Articles  of  war.  Under 
Article.— Council  of  war.  Under  Coun- 
cil.— v.i. — warred,  warring.  To  make  or 
carry  on  war;  to  carry  on  hostilities;  to 
contend;  to  strive;  to  be  in  a  state  of  oppo- 
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American  Indians.    Warrinc  waring,  a. 
Adverse;  conflicting;  antai 
—  Warrior,  wuri-er,   n.     A  soldi 
man  engaged  in  military  life;  a  braTi 

w  ar-ahlp,  ».    a  ship  1 
foi  engaging  in  naval  warfan  .  ■  man-oi 
War-whoop,  a.    a  wboop  <>r  yell 
raised  in  presence  oi  tbe  enemy;  ■  shout 
such  as  the  American  Indiana  raise  when 
they  enter  into  battle. 

Warble,  wa^bl,  v.t.— warbled,  warbling, 
[O.Fr.  werbler,  from  <)  II  G 
wirbeln,  to  whirl,  to  warble.     Winiu.. )    To 
sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering,  or  vibrating 
manner;  to  modulate  with  turns  or  1 
tion8;   to  6ing  or  carol  generally;  to 
musically— v.i.  To  have  a  trilling,  quaver- 
ing, or  vibrating  sound;    to  carol  or  sing 
with    smoothly  gliding   tones;    to    trill 
n.  A  soft,  sweet  flow  of  melodious  sounds', 
a  trilling,  flexible  melody;  a  carol;  a  song. 
—Warbler,  war'bler,  n.  One  who  warbles; 
a  song-bird;    the  popular  name   given  to 
members  of  a  dentirostral  family  of  birds 
comprising    most  of   the  small   woodland 
songsters  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Warble,  w&r'bl,  n.    [Perhaps  from  I) 
ox,  and  bol,  ball,  bulb.)    A  small  tumour 
on  tbe  backs  of  cattle,  containing  the  mag- 
got or  larva  of  a  fly. 

Ward,  w&rd,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  weardian,  to 
guard,  from  weard,  a  guard,  a  watch;  G. 
wart,  Icel.  vorthr,  Goth,  vards,  guard. 
From  the  G.  are  Fr.  garder,  E.  guard,  re- 
gard, reward.  Akin  to  wary.]  To  fend  off; 
to  keep  from  hitting;  to  turn  aside,  as 
anything  mischievous  that  approaches: 
often  followed  by  off.—n.  [Partly  from  A. 
Sax.  weard,  a  guard,  partly  from  the  verb] 
The  act  of  guarding;  guard  (to  keep  watch 
and  ward);  a  defensive  motion  or  position 
in  fencing  or  the  like;  the  state  of  being 
under  a  guard;  confinement;  custody; 
guardianship;  one  who  is  guarded;  specifi- 
cally, a  minor  who  is  under  guardianship; 
a  certain  division  or  section  of  a  town  or 
city,  such  as  is  constituted  for  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  local  public  busi- 
ness; one  of  the  apartments  into  which  an 
hospital  is  divided;  a  curved  ridge  of  metal 
inside  a  lock  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  key 
which  has  not  a  corresponding  notch;  the 
notch  in  the  key.— Warden,  war'den,  n. 
[O.Fr.  wardein,  gardein—&  Germanic  word 
with  a  Latin  termination  —  -anus.]  A  guard 
or  watchman;  an  officer  of  rank  in  charge 
of  something;  a  keeper;  the  title  given  to 
the  head  of  some  colleges  and  to  the  supe- 
rior of  some  conventual  churches. — Warden 
of  a  church.  Churchwarden,  under 
Church.—  Wardenslilp,  Wardenry, 
warden-ship,  waj'den-ri,  n.  The  office  of 
a  "warden.  — Warder,  wander,  n.  One 
who  guards  or  keeps;  ■  keeper;  a  guard;  a 
truncheon  or  staff  of  authority.— Ward- 
robe, ward'rob,  n.  A  place  in  which 
clothes  are  kept,  often  a  piece  of  furniture 
resembling  a  press  or  cupboard;  wearing 
apparel  in  general.—  Ward-room,  n.  The 
mess-room  of  the  chief  officers  in  a  war- 
ship. —  Wrard-sllip,  ward'ship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  ward  or  guardian;  guardianship; 
also  pupilage. 

Wrare,  war,  a.  [A.Sax.  wcer,  wary  =  Icel. 
varr,    Dan.    and   Sw.    var,    wary,    aware. 
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Wary.I  On  one's  guard;  aware,  conscious, 
assured.  (Poet.)— v.t.  To  take  heed  of;  to 
beware  of. 

Ware,  war.  n.  [A.Sax.  waru  =  D.  tooor, 
Icel.  vara,  Dan.  ears,  G.  waare,  ware,  mer- 
chandise;   perhaps   connected   with    worth 

(value),  wary.]  Articles  of  merchandise; 
goods;  commodities ;   manufactures  of  a 

particular  kind:  properly  a  collective  noun, 
as  In  the  compounds  chinmrure,  hardware, 
tinware,    fco..    hut    generally  used    in    the 

plural  form  when  articles  for  sale  of  different 
sinds are  meant. — Warehouse,  waVhous, 

n.  A  house  in  which  wares  or  goods  arc 
kept:  a  building  for  storing  imported  goods 
on  which  customs  dues  have  not  been  paid; 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale;  also 
a  large  retail  establishment.— v.t.    To  de- 

Eosit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse. — Ware- 
lousemaii,  war'hous-man,  n.  One  who 
keeps  a  warehouse;  one  who  is  employed 
In  a  warehouse. 

Ware,  war,  n.  [A.Sax.  wdr,  sea-weed;  akin 
D.  wier,  sea- weed.]  A  name  of  various 
sea-weeds,  employed  as  a  manure,  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  &c. 

Warfare.    Under  War. 

Warily,  Wariness.    Under  Wary. 

Warlike    Under  War. 

Warloek,  warlok,  n.  [Icel.  varthlohur, 
varthlokkur,  lit.  weird  songs  or  spells,  the 
name  being  transferred  from  the  things  to 
the  person  who  used  them,  or  O.E.  waer- 
loya,  deceiver.]  A  male  witch;  a  wizard  or 
sorcerer. 

Warm,  warm,  a.  [A.Sax.  wearm,  warm  — 
O.Sax.,  G.,  and  D.  warm,  Icel.  varmr,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  varm,  warm;  comp.  O.L.  formus, 
Gr.  thermos,  warm.]  Having  heat  in  a 
moderate  degree ;  not  cold ;  having  the 
sensation  of  heat;  feeling  hot;  flushed; 
subject  to  heat;  having  prevalence  of  heat 
(a  warm  climate) ;  full  of  zeal,  ardour,  or 
affection;  zealous;  ardent  (a  warm  friend); 
somewhat  ardent  or  excitable ;  irritable 
(a  warm  temper);  somewhat  excited;  net- 
tled; brisk;  keen  (a  warm  contest);  wealthy; 
moderately  rich;  well  off  (colloq.). — Warm 
colours,  such  as  have  yellow  or  yellow-red 
for  their  basis :  opposed  to  cold  colours,  such 
as  blue  and  its  compounds. —  Warm  tints, 
cold  tints,  modifications  of  the  preceding. 
— v.t.  To  make  warm;  to  communicate  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  to;  to  interest;  to 
excite  ardour  or  zeal  in;  to  animate;  to 
inspirit;  to  give  life  to;  to  flush;  to  cause 
to  glow.  —  v.i.  To  become  moderately 
heated;  to  become  ardent  or  animated. — 
n.  A  warming;  a  heating.  (Colloq.)  — 
Warm-blooded,  a.  Having  warm  blood: 
zool.  said  of  mammals  and  birds,  in  contra- 
distinction to  fishes,  amphibians,  and  rep- 
tiles, or  cold-blooded  animals.— Warm- 
hearted,  a.  Having  warmth  of  heart;  cor- 
dial; sincere;  hearty.— Warm-hearted- 
Mess,  n.  Warmth  or  kindness  of  heart;  cor- 
diality.—Warming-pan,  n.  A  covered 
pan  with  a  long  handle  for  warming  a  bed 
with  ignited  coals.  —  Warmly,  warm'li, 
adv.  In  a  warm  manner;  with  warmth  or 
heat;  with  warmth  of  feeling;  eagerly; 
ardently;  hotly.  —  Warmth,  Warm- 
ness,  warmth,  warm'nes,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  warm;  the  sensation  of 
heat;  gentle  heat;  hearty  kindness  or  good 
feeling;  ardour;  zeal;  fervour;  earnestness; 
slight  anger  or  irritation;  painting,  that 
glowing  effect  which  arises  from  the  use  of 
warm  colours. 

Warn,  warn,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  warnian,  wear- 
nian,  to  warn,  to  take  heed,  from  wearn, 
refusal,  denial;  Icel.  and  Sw.  varna,  G. 
warnen,  to  warn;  of  same  origin  as  ware, 
wary.]  To  give  notice  of  approaching  or 
probable  danger  or  evil,  that  it  may  be 
avoided;  to  caution  against  anything  that 
may  prove  injurious;  to  advise;  to  expostu- 
late with ;  to  inform  previously ;  to  give 
notice  to. — Warner,  war'ner,  n.  One  who 
warns.— Warning,  waf'ning,  n.  Caution 
against  danger,  or  against  faults  or  evil 
practices  which  incur  danger;  previous 
notice;  a  notice  given  to  terminate  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  or  landlord 
and  tenant. —  Warning  coloration,  in  ani- 
mals, conspicuous  marks  and  colours  that 
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indicate  tho  presence  of  obnoxious  nuali- 
Wiiriiliiicly,   wftr'uing-li,  adv.    In 
a  warning  manner. 

Warp,  warp,  V.t.  [From  A.Sax.  weorpan, 
pret.  icsarp,  to  throw,  to  cast;  Icel.  verpa, 

lo  throw,  and  rellexively,  to  warp  or  shrink, 
also  varpa,  to  throw;  Dan.  varpe,  to  warp 
a  vessel;  Goth,  vairpan,  G.  wer/en,  to 
throw.  Akin  wrap.  As  to  first  meaning 
comp.  cast  in  sense  of  twist.]  To  turn  or 
twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a  straight 
direction,  by  contraction  (the  heat  of  the 
Bun  warps  boards);  to  turn  aside  from  the 
true  direction ;  to  pervert  (the  mind  or 
judgment);  naut.  to  tow  or  move,  as  a  ship 
into  a  required  position,  by  means  of  a 
rope  attached  to  something;  agri.  to  fer- 
tilize by  artificial  inundation  from  rivers 
which  hold  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter 
in  suspension. — v.i.  To  twist,  or  be  twisted 
from  straightness;  to  turn  from  a  straight, 
true,  or  proper  course;  to  deviate;  to  swerve; 
to  wind  yarn  off  bobbins  to  form  the  warp 
of  a  web;  naut.  to  work  forward  by  means 
of  a  rope.— n.  [A.Sax.  wearp,  the  warp  of 
cloth,  from  weorpan,  to  cast;  so  D.  werp, 
O.H.G.  war/,  warp.]  Weaving,  the  threads 
which  are  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom 
and  crossed  by  the  woof;  naut.  a  rope  used 
in  moving  a  ship  by  attachment  to  an 
anchor,  post,  &c;  a  towing-line;  agri.  an 
alluvial  deposit  of  water  artificially  intro- 
duced upon  low  lands;  a  tidal  deposit  of 
marine  silt;  the  twist  of  wood  in  drying.— 
Warped,  warpt,  p.  and  a.  Twisted  by 
shrinking;  perverted;  unnatural  — War- 
per, w&r'per,  n.  One  who  warps;  one  who 
or  that  which  prepares  warp  for  weaving. — 
Warping,  warp'ing,  v.  Aviation,  moving 
the  control  lever  sideways  so  as  to  change 
the  angle  of  incidence  on  a  wing  with  a 
view  to  raising  or  lowering  it. — Warping- 
maehlne,  Warping-mill,  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  laying  out  the  threads  of  a  warp 
and  dividing  them  into  two  sets. 

Warrant,  wor'ant,  v.t.  fO.Fr.  warantir, 
garantir  (Fr.  garantir),  to  warrant,  warant, 
garant,  a  warrant,  from  O.H.G.  warjan, 
to  give  bail  for,  to  defend;  G.  gewahren,  to 
warrant;  akin  v)ary,  ward.]  To  give  an 
assurance  or  surety  to;  to  guarantee;  to 
give  authority  or  power  to  do  or  forbear 
anything;  to  justify,  sanction,  support, 
allow;  to  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning; 
to  assert  as  undoubted;  to  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  or  evidence  to;  to  give  a  pledge  or 
assurance  to  or  in  regard  to  (to  warrant 
goods  to  be  as  said). — n.  An  authority 
granted  by  one  person  to  another  to  do 
something  which  he  has  not  otherwise  a 
right  to  do;  a  document  or  anything  that 
authorizes  an  act;  security;  guarantee; 
pledge;  a  voucher;  an  attestation;  a  docu- 
ment or  negotiable  writing  authorizing  a 
person  to  receive  money  or  other  thing;  an 
instrument  giving  power  to  arrest  or  execute 
an  offender;  army  and  navy,  a  writ  or 
authority  inferior  to  a  commission. — War- 
rantable, wor'ant-a-bl,  a.  Justifiable;  de- 
fensible; lawful.  —  Warrantableness, 
wor'ant-a-bl-nes,  n.  —  Warrantably, 
wor'ant-a-bli,  adv.  Justifiably;  legally. — 
Warranter,  wor'ant-er,  n.  One  who  war- 
rants.— Warrant-officer,  n.  An  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy  next  below  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  acting  under  a  warrant  from 
a  department  of  state,  and  not  under  a 
commission.  —  Warranty,  wor'an-ti,  n. 
A  legal  deed  of  security;  any  promise  from 
a  vendor  to  a  purchaser,  that  the  thing  sold 
is  such  as  represented;  insur.  an  absolute 
condition,  non-compliance  with  which  voids 
the  insurance. 

Warren,  wor'en,  n.  [O.Fr.  warene,  war- 
enne,  of  similar  origin  to  warrant.]  A  piece 
of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding  and 
preservation  of  game  or  rabbits;  a  preserve 
for  keeping  fish  in  a  river.— Warreuer, 
wor'en-er,  n.    The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Warrior.    Under  War. 

Warrlson,  war'i-son,  n.  [War-sound.]  An 
improper  formation  ('sound  the  warrison') 
by  Scott  in  the  Lay,  iv,  418.  Rightly  means 
'  reward '. 

Wart,  wart,  n.  [A.Sax.  wearte,  a  wart  = 
Icel.  varia,  Dan.  vorte,  D.  wrat,  G.  tvarze; 
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same  root  as  L.  verruca,  a  wart.]  A  small 
dry  hard  growth  in  the  skin,  most  com- 
mon on  the  hands;  a  spongy  excresi  • 
on  the  hinder  pasterns  of  ahorse;  a  round- 
ish glandule  on  the  surface  of  plants.  — 
Wart-hog,  n.  A  species  of  swine  found 
in  Africa  notable  for  its  large  tusks  and 
warty  growths  or  excrescences  on  the 
cheeks. —Warty,  war'ti,  a.  Covered  with 
warts;  of  the  nature  of  warts. 

Wary,  wa'ri,  a.  [Formed  from  ware,  wary, 
aware  (the  -ware  of  a-ware,  be-ware),  from 
A.Sax.  wwr,  cautious  =  Icel.  varr,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  var,  Goth,  vars-  from  root  oi  I. 
vereor,  to  regard,  to  dread.  (Revere.)  Of 
kindred  origin  are  warn,  warrant,  vmrd, 
guard,  &c]  Carefully  watching  against 
deception,  artifices,  and  dangers;  ever  on 
one's  guard;  cautious;  circumspect;  pru- 
dent; careful,  as  to  doing  or  not  doing 
something. — Warily,  wa'ri-li,  adv.  In  a 
wary  manner;  cautiously.  —  Wariness, 
wa'ri-nes,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wary. 

Was,  woz.  [A.Sax.  ic  woes,  I  was,  hi  ivou, 
he  was,  thu  waere,  thou  wert,  pi.  waeron, 
were ;  inf.  wesan,  to  be ;  Icel.  vesa  or  vera, 
to  be ;  G.  wesen,  to  be,  war,  I  was ;  Dan. 
vcere,  Sw.  vara,  to  be;  allied  to  Goth,  visan, 
to  dwell,  to  be;  Skr.  vas,  to  dwell.  See 
also  Am,  Be.]  The  past  tense  of  the  verb 
to  be;  as,  I  was,  thou  wast  or  wert,  he  was; 
we,  you,  or  they  were.  The  subjunctive  is 
seen  in  if  I  were,  or  were  I  to  go;  if  thou 
wert;  wert  thou;  were  they,  &c. 

Wash,  wosh,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  wascan,  to  wash 
=L.G.  wasken,  Dan.  vaske,  Sw.  vaska,  G. 
waschen;  same  root  as  water.]  To  apply 
water  or  other  liquid  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing;  to  scour,  scrub,  or  the  like, 
with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  cover  with 
water  or  other  liquid;  to  overflow  or  flow 
along;  to  wet  copiously;  to  remove  by 
ablution,  literally  or  figuratively:  with 
away,  off,  out,  &c;  to  sweep  away  by  a  rush 
of  water  (a  man  washed  overboard);  to 
cover  with  a  watery  or  thin  coat  of  colour; 
to  tint  lightly  or  thinly;  to  overlay  with  a 
thin  coat  of  metal;  to  separate  from  earthy 
and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of  water 
(to  wash  gold,  to  wash  ores). — v.i.  To  per- 
form the  act  of  ablution  on  one's  own  per- 
son; to  perform  the  business  of  cleansing 
clothes  in  water;  to  stand  the  operation 
of  washing  without  being  injured,  spoiled, 
or  destroyed ;  hence,  to  stand  being  put  to 
the  proof ;  to  stand  the  test  (colloq.).— 
n.  The  act  of  washing;  the  clothes  washed 
on  one  occasion ;  the  flow  or  sweep  of 
water;  a  piece  of  ground  sometimes  over- 
flowed; a  shallow;  waste  liquor  containing 
the  refuse  of  food,  such  as  is  often  given 
to  pigs;  swill  or  swillings;  the  fermented 
wort  from  which  spirit  is  extracted;  a 
liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such  as  a 
liquid  dentifrice,  a  hair-wash,  &c;  a  lotion; 
a  thin  coat  of  colour  spread  over  surfaces; 
a  thin  coat  of  metal.— Washable,  wosh'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  washed.— Wash- 
ball,  n.  A  ball  of  soap,  to  be  used  in  wash- 
ing the  hands  or  face.— Wash-board,  n. 
A  board  with  a  ribbed  surface  for  washing 
clothes  on;  a  broad  thin  board  on  the  edge 
of  a  boat  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking 
over;  a  board  round  the  bottom  of  the 
walls  of  a  room.— Washer,  wosh'er,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  washes;  an  annular 

'  disc  or  flat  ring  of  metal,  leather,  or  other 
material,  used  to  reduce  friction,  form  an 
air-tight  or  water-tight  packing,  &c.  — 
Washerwoman,  wosb'er-wum-an,  n.  A 
woman  that  washes  clothes  for  hire.  — 
Washhand-basin,  n.  A  basin  for  wash- 
ing the  hands  in.— Washhand-stand, 
n.  A  stand  for  holding  one  or  more  wash- 
hand-basins,  &c— Wash-honse,  Wash- 
ing-house, n.  A  house,  generally  fitted 
with  boilers,  tubs,  &c,  for  washing  clothes, 
&c.  —  Washiness,  wosh'i-nes,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  washy.— Washing,  wosh'- 
ing,  n.  A  cleansing  with  water;  ablution; 
clothes  washed  at  one  time;  a  wash.— 
Washing-machine,  n.  A  machine  for 
washing  clothes.— Wash-leather,  n.  A 
kind  of  soft  leather,  usually  from  split 
sheepskins,  used  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
cleaning  glass  or  plate,  polishing,  &c.  — 
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Wash-out,  n.    The  washing  oul  oj  ee  h] 

di   ..nil'     i]    i.iii  .u   a  11...1.I;   a  complete 

failure  or  defeat      Wa*h-|iot. 

in   which   anything  is  washed.     (O.T.j 

V*  .isll-lllb,  PI  A  tub  in  which  clothe-. 
(lie  washed       Wasll>  ,  WOBh  1.  ".     Watery, 

loo  much  diluted:  thin;  feeble;  worth 

Wasp,  woap,  a.    [A  •.  by  meta- 

thesis for  uYrps;  1).  wesp,  (;.  weape;  cog.  L. 
vttpa  (for  Mpra),  a  wasp,  lath,  imdm,  a 
gad-fly.]  The  common  name  applied  to 
serious  hymenopterous  insects  which  live 
in  societies,  ami  consist  of  males,  females, 
ami  neuters,  the  two  latter  classes  being 
armed  with  powerful  and  in  some 
highly  venomous  stints;  jii.  a  peiSOn  ohs 

racterized  by  ill  nature,  irritability,  or  pet  by 
malignity.    Waspish,  wos'pish,  o.     He 

■Ambling  a  was))  in  form;  snappish;  irri- 
table; irasoible.— Wasplsnly,  wos'pish  li, 

adv.  Venomously;  irritably.— Waspisll- 
iicss,  wos'pish-nes,  re.  Irascibility;  snap- 
plshness. 

Wassail,  wos'el,  n.  [A. Sax.  weshacl,  uku 
hurl,  be  hale,  that  is,  health  be  to  you,  an 
old  pledge  or  salutation  in  drinking— wes, 
lmper.  of  wtsan,  to  be.  Was,  Hai.e.]  A 
festive  occasiou  where  drinking  and  pledg- 
ing of  healths  are  indulged  in;  a  drinking 
bout;  a  carouse;  the  liquor  used  on  such 
occasions,  especially  about  Christinas  or  tho 
New  Year.— v.i.  To  hold  a  merry  drinking 
meeting.  — Wassail-bowl,  n.  A  large 
bowl  in  which  wassail  was  mixed  and  set 
before  a  festive  company. — Wassailer, 
wos'el-er,  re.  One  who  takes  part  at  a 
wassail  or  drinking  feast;  a  reveller. 

Wast,  wost.  The  second  person  of  was. 
Was. 

Waste,  wast,  v.t. — wasted,  wasting.  [O.Fr. 
waster,  to  waste,  lay  waste  (later  gaster, 
Mod.Fr.  gdter,  to  spoil),  from  O.H.G.  wasten, 
from  L.  vastare,  to  lay  waste,  vastus,  vast, 
waste.  Vast.]  To  bring  to  desolation;  to 
devastate;  to  desolate;  to,  ravage;  to  wear 
away  gradually;  to  spend  uselessly,  vainly, 
or  foolishly;  to  squander;  law,  to  damage, 
injure,  or  impair,  as  an  estate,  voluntarily, 
or  by  allowing  the  buildings,  fences,  or  the 
like,  to  go  to  decay.  —  v.i.  To  decrease 
gradually;  to  be  consumed;  to  dwindle. — 
a.  Resembling  a  desert  or  wilderness;  deso- 
late ;  not  cultivated ;  producing  no  crops 
nor  timber;  rendered  unfit  for  its  intended 
use;  spoiled  in  making  or  handling;  refuse. 
— To  lay  waste,  to  render  desolate;  to  de- 
vastate.— re.  The  act  of  wasting  or  process 
of  being  wasted;  lavish  expenditure;  gradual 
decrease  in  quantity,  strength,  value,  &c. ; 
a  desert  region;  a  wilderness;  a  tract  of 
land  not  in  cultivation,  and  producing  little 
or  no  herbage  or  wood. — To  run  to  waste, 
to  become  useless,  exhausted,  or  spoiled 
from  want  of  proper  attention,  care,  or 
skill.— Wastage,  was'taj,  n.  Loss  by  use, 
decay,  leakage,  and  the  like.  —  Waste- 
basket,  re.  A  basket  used  in  offices,  &c, 
to  hold  waste  papers.— Waste-book,  re. 
Same  as  Day-book.— Wasteful,  wast'ful, 
a.  Causing  waste;  grossly  thriftless;  ruin- 
ous; lavish;  prodigal.  —  Wastefiilly, 
wast'ful-li,  adv.  In  a  wasteful  manner. — 
Wastefulness,  wast'ful-nes,  re.  Lavish- 
ness;  prodigality.— Wasteness,  wast'nes, 
re.  The  state  of  being  waste;  desolation. — 
Waste-paper,  n.  Spoiled  or  used  paper. 
— Waste-pipe,  re.  A  pipe  for  waste  water, 
&c;  an  overflow  pipe.— Waster,  was'ter, 
.1.  One  who  wastes;  a  squanderer;  a  pro- 
digal; a  growth  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle 
causing  it  to  waste;  an  article  spoiled  in 
the  making.— Wasting,  was'ting,  p.  and 
a.  Desolating;  laying  waste;  sapping  the 
bodily  strength  (a  wasting  disease).— WTas- 
trel,  was'trel,  re.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow; 
a  waster. 

Watch,  woch,  re.  [A.Sax.  wcecce,  a  watch, 
a  watching,  from  stem  of  wacan,  to  wake. 
Wake.]  A  keeping  awake  for  the  purpose 
of  atteuding,  guarding,  preserving,  or  the 
like;  a  vigil;  vigilant  attention;  vigilance; 
a  guard  or  number  of  guards;  a  watchman 
or  body  of  watchmen;  the  time  during  which 
a  person  or  body  of  persons  are  on  guard; 
a  division  of  the  night,  when  the  precau- 
tionary setting  of  a  watch  is  most  generally 


8i7 

:.  in!  1  in- 1,.  1 1 ...  1 . .t  time  oooupied 

OroM     all"  11 

while  ">ii  duty;  ■  certain  ran  ol  thi  -  H 
and  ■  .I  tend 

to  working  her  f 01  an  allotted  time:  a  small 

1 111,1    pieOS,  now  uiiim  1    all\  1 -ii cula  1  in  shape, 

to    be   camc.1    111    tin  1    about    the 

I  •  ■    be    or    continue    without 

sleep;  to  keep  vigil;  to  be  attentive,  drourrt 

1  rani ; 
to  gh  uard, 

.-I.  or  the  like;  to  look  forward  s H b 
expectation ;  to  bi    expectant ;  to  wait 

To  irntch  OP$T.  to  be  cautiously  0I1  1  i\aiit 

of;  to  guard  from  error  ami  danger  0  '. 
To  look  witii  close  attention  at  or  on    to 

keep  a  sharp  lookout,  on  or  for.   to  ' 

with  rigilanoa  and  can-,  to  bars  In  kei  p 
lug;  to  tend;  to  niard;  to  look  for;  to  wait 
for.  —  Wnlch-riog.  71,  A  dog  kept  to 
watch  or  guard  premises  and  | 
Watcher,  woolrer,  n,  One  who  watches. 
—Watch-tire,  re.  A  Are  kepi  up  m  the 
night  as  a  signal  or  for  the  use  of  a  guard. 

—  TfatChfUl,    vvoch'fu),    a.      Can  tul    to 

observe;  observant;  giving  wary  attention; 
vigilant.— Watchfully,  woch'ful  ii, 
Vigilantly;  heedfully.  Wulcliiuliicss, 
woch'ful-nes,  n.  Vigilance;  heedful 
wary  attention.  --  W  ateli-iilass,  11.  A 
concavo-convex  glass  for  covering  the  dial 
of  a  watch.— Watch-guard, «.  a  chain, 

cord,  ribbon,  &c,  by  which  a  watch  is  at- 
tached to  the  person. — Wateli-lioiise.  n. 
A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is 
placed;  aguard-house;  alock-up.  —  W 'alcli- 
key,  re.  A  small  key  by  which  a  watch  is 
wound  up.  —  Watch-maker,  re.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  repair 
watches.— Watch-making,  re.  The  ait 
of  making  watches;  the  business  of  a  watch- 
maker.—Watchman,  woch'man,  re.  A 
person  set  to  pay  heedful  attention  over 
something;  one  who  holds  a  post  of  obser- 
vation; a  guard;  a  sort  of  night  policeman; 
the  care-taker  of  a  building  by  night.  — 
Watch-pocket,  n.  A  small  pocket  for 
carryinga watch.— Watch-spring.re.  The 
mainspring  of  a  watch.— Watch-tower, 
re.  A  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  is  placed 
to  watch  for  enemies.  —  Watchword, 
woch'werd,  re.  The  word  given  to  sentinels 
and  such  as  have  occasion  to  visit  guards, 
as  a  token  by  which  a  friend  is  known  from 
an  enemy;  a  countersign;  a  password,  motto, 
or  maxim. 

Wratchet,  wochet,  re.  or  a.  [Origin  doubt- 
ful.]   Light  blue;  pale  blue;  sky-blue. 

Water,  wa'ter,  re.  [A.Sax.  water,  water  = 
O.Sax.  waiar,  D.  and  L.G.  water,  G.  wasser; 
akin  to  Icel.  vatn,  Sw.  vatten;  Goth,  wato, 
water;  from  root  seen  also  in  L.  udus,  wet, 
unda,  a  wave  (whence  undulate);  Gr.  hydor, 
Skr.  udan,  water.  Akin  wet,  otter!]  A 
compound  substance,  consisting  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  2 
volumes  of  the  former  gas  to  1  volume  of 
the  latter;  a  fluid  covering  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  forming  an  essential  constituent  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms;  this  fluid 
as  opposed  to  land  (to  travel  by  water) ; 
any  natural  collection  of  it;  sometimes 
used  of  other  fluids,  humours,  &c;  uriue; 
the  colour  or  lustre  of  a  diamond  or  other 
precious  stone  (a  diamond  of  the  first  water, 
that  is,  perfectly  pure  and  transparent). — 
Water  of  crystallization,  the  water  which 
unites  chemically  with  many  salts  during 
the  act  of  crystallizing.  —  Water-vascular 
system,  in  echinoderms,  a  set  of  tubes  con- 
taining sea-water:  concerned  with  breath- 
ing and  locomotion. — To  hold  water,  to  be 
able  to  retain  water  without  leaking;  hence, 
fig.  to  be  correct,  valid,  or  well-grounded: 
said  of  arguments,  theories,  &c— v.t.  To 
irrigate;  to  overflow  or  wet  with  water;  to 
supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water  (a 
country  well  watered);  to  supply  with  water 
for  drink  (to  water  horses);  to  subject  to  a 
calendering  process,  as  silk,  &c,  in  order  to 
make  it  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated  re- 
flections and  plays  of  light.— v.i.  To  shed 
water  or  liquid  matter  (his  eyes  water);  to 
take  in  water  (the  ship  put  into  port  to 
water);  to  gather  saliva  as  a  symptom  of 
appetite;   to   have  a   longing   desire   (his 
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mouth  waUrtd]     >lnl<  i.hiilliflr,  a,    A 

..in    « 1,., 
prevent    poachlna      Water* bath,  «      A 

bath   Ol    wall  I,   <  l,<  ,11     a    bath   '   f    I 

cei  tain  temp  rat  un  .  in  wl 
stand  foi  I  Water* 

bed,  a      A.  bed  1  nm| 
clot  h  inil.iti  .I  will,  w,-,t.  1  .,1,  v\  in.  1,  a  patient 
1  itio  be  "i     w  at er- boat- 

man Water-bottle, 

n      A  bot(  li    foi  boldtng  drink  Ii 
Water-butt,  n.     A 

w  ater- 
carrlage,  n  .   u.o.  ( 

Water-cart,  n.    a 

fcc     Water-cask, 

foi  boldin  ;  water  for  tl a  1 

Water-cement, 
hardens  undei  watei      Water-clock,  n, 
Aclepsydra.    Water-closet, n    a; 

in  which  t,  .,    removed  by 

means   of   wad  r    tin- 

Water-colour,  ti     &  pigment  or  colour 

■  illy  ground  up  with  water  and  iskv- 
or  other  mucilage  insti  ad  <>t  oil 
Wain-  colour  painting,  painting  In  which 
water-colours  are  used  instead  oi  oil  « 
a  painting  done  in  water-colours.    Water- 

Course,  '/'.     A  stream  of  watt  r;  a  channel 
for  the   conveyance   of    water.       Water- 

i'i'<">\  «.  An  aquatic  plant  much  used  an 
a  salad.  Nasturtium.  Water-card 
a.  Hydropathy.— Water-dog, ».  a  dog 
having  remarkable  swimming  powers.  — 
Watered,  wa/terd,  a.  Having  a  wavy 
appearance  on  the  surface  (watered  silk  or 
paper)  Waterfall,  wa/ter-ffll,  n.  A  fall 
or  perpendicular  descent  of  the  water  of  a 
river  or  stream;  a  cascade;  a  cataract.— 
Water-flag,  re.  A  plant,  a  species  of  iris. 
— Water-lieu,  11.  A  minute  animal  be- 
longing to  the  entomostraoa.  —  Water- 
fowl, n.  A  bird  that  lives  about  rivers, 
lakes,  or  on  or  near  the  sea;  an  aquatic 
fowl;  such  birds  collectively;  wild-fowl.— 
Water-frame,  re.  Arkwright's  frame 
for  spinning  cotton,  at  first  driven  by  water; 
a  throstle.— Water-gall,  n.  [O.E.  wile, 
Icel.  galli,  G.  galle,  fault,  flaw,  Imp* 
tion.]  An  appearance  in  the  sky  known  to 
presage  rain;  a  rainbow-coloured  spot;  a 
weather-gall.  — Water-gas,  v.  An  illu- 
minating gas  obtained  by  decomposing 
water.  —  Water-gauge,  Water-gage, 
re.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  1 
tabling  the  depth  or  quantity  of  water,  as 
in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine.— Water- 
glass,  re.  A  soluble  alkaline  silicate  made 
by  boiling  silica  in  an  alkali,  as  soda  or 
potash,  used  to  give  surfaces,  as  of  walls, 
a  durable  covering  resembling  glass.  — 
Water-god,  n.  A  deity  that  presides 
over  the  water. —Water-gruel,  n.  A 
liquid  food  composed  of  water  and  a  small 
portion  of  meal  or  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stance boiled  and  seasoned.  —  Water- 
hammer,  re.  The  concussion  of  moving 
water  against  the  sides  of  a  pipe,  especially 
a  steam  pipe— Water-lien,  re.  The  galli- 
nule  or  moor-hen.  —  Water-hog,  11.  A 
South  American  rodent  mammal  of  aquatic 
habits;  the  capybara;  also,  an  animal  allied 
to  the  wart-hog.— Wateriness,  wa/ter-i- 
nes,  re.  The  state  of  being  watery.— Wa- 
tering, wa/ter-ing,  re.  The  act  of  supply- 
ing with  water;  the  process  of  giving  a 
wave-like  appearance  or  ornamentation 
whereby  an  article  is  made  to  exhibit  a 
wavy  lustre  and  different  plays  of  light; 
tabbying.— Watering-place,  re.  Aplace 
where  water  may  be  obtained,  as  for  a  ship, 
for  cattle,  &c. ;  a  place  to  which  people 
resort  at  certain  seasons  in  order  to  drink 
mineral  waters,  or  for  bathing,  &c,  as  at 
the  sea-side.— Watering-can,  Water- 
ing-pot, re.  A  hand  vessel  for  sprinkling 
water  on  plants.— Watering-trough,  re. 
A  trough  in  which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 
—Water-jacket,  re.  An  outer  casing 
containing  cooling  water,  e.g.  in  an  internal- 
combustion  engine.— Waterless,  wa'ter- 
les,  a.  Destitute  of  water.— Water-level, 
re.  A  levelling  instrument  in  which  water 
is  employed,  consisting  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  ends 
turned  up.— Water-lily,  re.   The  common 
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nanio  of  several  genera  of  aquatic,  plants 
distinguished  for  their  beautiful  Bowers 
ami  large  Boating  leaves.  W  at  er-  line, 
n.  The  lino  of  Boatation  in  a  ship;  one  of 
those  horizontal  lines  supposed  bo  be  de 

scribed  li.v  I  lir  surface  of  the  water  on  the 

bottom  orsideof  a  ship.— Water-logged. 

a.     Lying  like  a  lot;  on  the  water:  applied 

to  a  ship  when  by  leaking  and  receiving  a 
great  quantity  of  water  into  her  hold  she 
has  become  so  heavy  as  to  be  nearly  or 
altogether unmanageablei  though  still  keep- 
ing afloat.  —  Waterman^  wa/ter-man,  n. 
A  boatman;  a  ferryman:  oik-  who  plies  for 
hire  on  rivers,  &0.  —  Water-mark,  n. 
The  mark  indicating  the  rise  and  fall  of 
water;  any  distinguishing  device  or  devices 
indelibly  stamped  in  the  substance  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture.— Water-meadow,?'..  A  meadow 
that  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by 
being  overflowed  with  water  at  certain 
seasons.  —  Water-melon,  n.  A  plant 
and  its  fruit  extensively  cultivated  in  dry 
hot  parts  of  the  world,  the  fruit  abound- 
ing with  a  sweetish  refreshing  liquor,  and 
the  pulp  remarkably  delicious. —  Watcr- 
mctcr,  n.  An  instrument  that  measures 
the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  through 
it,  as  a  gas-meter  measures  gas. — Water- 
iii  i  1 1  n.  A  mill  whose  machinery  is  moved 
by  water.— Walcr-molc,  n.  The  duck- 
mole  or  ornithorhynchus.— Water-mur- 
rain, n.  A  disease  among  cattle.— Water- 
newt,  n.  A  name  of  two  newts  from  their 
frequenting  ponds,  ditches,  &c. — Water- 
ousel,  n.  The  dipper,  a  European  bird 
of  the  thrush  family  that  can  walk  about 
under  the  surface  of  water.  —  Water- 
pa rsnep,  n.  Skirret— Water-parting, 
n.  A  watershed.  —  Water-pl  i>e,  n.  A 
pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water. — Water- 
pltcher,  n.  A  pitcher  for  holding  water; 
a  pitcher-plant.  —  Water-plane.  See 
Hydroplane.— Water-plant,  n.  Any 
plant  that  lives  entirely  in  water,  or  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  water  for  its  existence. 
— Water-pot,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding 
water;  a  watering-pot.— Water-power, 
n.  The  power  of  water  employed  or  capable 
of  being  employed  as  a  prime  mover  in 
machinery.— Water-pox,  n.  A  variety 
of  chicken-pox. —Water-privilege,  n. 
The  right  to  use  running  water  to  turn 
machinery.— Waterproof,  wa/ter-prof,  a. 
Impervious  to  water;  so  firm  and  compact 
as  not  to  admit  water.— n.  Cloth  rendered 
waterproof;  an  over-coat  or  other  article 
of  dress  made  of  such  cloth.—  v.  t.  To  render 
impervious  to  water,  as  cloth,  leather,  &c. — 
Water-rail,  n.  A  bird,  a  species  of  rail, 
the  only  one  found  in  Europe. — Water- 
ram,  n.  Same  as  Hydraulic  ram.  Under 
Ram.— Water-rat,  n.  A  rodent  animal 
of  the  vole  genus  which  lives  in  the  banks 
of  streams  or  lakes.— Water-rate,  n.  A 
rate  or  tax  for  the  supply  of  water. — 
Water-sapphire,  n.  A  transparent 
precious  stone  of  an  intense  blue  colour 
found  in  Ceylon.— Watershed,  water- 
shed, n.  [Shed  has  sense  of  parting.] '  An 
imaginary  line  which  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  separation  between  adjacent  seas,  lakes, 
or  river-basins,  and  represents  the  limit 
from  which  water  naturally  flows  in  opposite 
directions.— Water-side,  n.  The  bank  or 
margin  of  a  stream  or  lake;  the  sea-shore. 
— Water-snake,  n.  A  snake  or  serpent 
that  lives  in  water;  a  sea-snake.— Watcr- 
spaniel,  n.  The  name  of  two  varieties  of 
the  spaniel,  excellent  swimmers. — Water- 
spout, n.  A  meteorological  phenomenon 
frequently  observed  at  sea,  and  consisting 
of  a  pillar  of  dark  cloud  caused  to  revolve 
by  a  whirlwind  and  forming  a  vast  funnel, 
which  descends  to  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  draws  up  a  certain  quantity  of  spray 
or  water;  a  water-spout  (so-called)  on  land 
is  merely  a  very  heavy  shower.— Water- 
supply,  n.  The  amount  of  water  supplied 
to  a  community.— Water-tap,  n.  A  tap 
or  cock  by  which  water  may  be  drawn  from 
any  supply.— Water-tight,  a.  So  tight 
as  to  retain  or  not  to  admit  water;  stanch. 
—  Water-twist,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton 
twist,  first  made  by  the  water-frame.  — 
Water-vole,  n.  A  water-rat.— Water- 
wagtail,  n.    A  wagtail.— Water-way, 


ri.  That  part  of  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  &c, 
through  which  vessels  enter  OT  depart;  the 
fair-way;  also,  a  name  given  to  the  thick 
planks  along  the  scuppers  of  a  ship.— 
Water-wheel,  n.  A  kind  of  wheel  for 
raising  water  in  largo  quantities,  as  the 
Persian  wheel;  a  wheel  moved  by  water, 
and  employed  to  turn  machinery.— Water- 
works, n.pl.  The  aggregate  of  construc- 
tions and  appliances  for  the  collection,  sto- 
rage, and  distribution  of  water  for  the  use 
of  communities.— Water-worn,  a.  Worn 
by  the  action  of  water;  smoothed  by  the 
action  of  running  water. — Watery,  wa/- 
ter-i,  a.  Pertaining  to  water;  resembling 
water;  thin  or  transparent,  as  a  liquid: 
consisting  of  water;  abounding  in,  tilled 
with,  or  containing  water;  wet;  moist; 
tasteless;  insipid;  vapid;  spiritless.— Wa- 
ter-yam, n.  The  lattice-plant  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Watt,  wot,  n.  [After  James  Watt.]  The 
practical  unit  of  power,  or  rate  of  conveying 
energy,  used  in  electricity :  the  power  of  a 
current  of  one  ampere  driven  by  an  elec- 
trical pressure  of  one  volt,  viz.  107  ergs  per 
second.  —  Wattmeter,  wot'me-ter,  n. 
[Watt,  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  energy  per  second 
developed  in  a  giveu  part  of  an  electric 
current. 

Wattle,  wotl,  n.  [A.Sax.  watel,  watul,  a 
wattle,  a  hurdle,  &c]  A  hurdle  made  of 
interwoven  rods  or  wands;  the  fleshy  lobe 
that  grows  under  the  throat  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl,  or  any  appendage  of  the  like 
kind. — v.t.  —  wattled,  wattling.  To  twist, 
interweave,  or  interlace  (twigs  or  branches); 
to  plat  (to  wattle  a  hedge);  to  form  by 
platting  twigs.— Wattled,  wot'ld,  a.  Fur- 
nished with  wattles,  as  a  cock  or  turkey; 
in  her.  the  term  indicates  that  the  wattles 
of  a  cock  or  cockatrice  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  — 
Wattle-turkey,  n.  Same  as  Brush- 
turkey.— Wattling,  wot'ling,  n.  A  wattled 
structure. 

Wattle,  Wattle-tree,  wotl,  n.  A  name 
in  Australia  for  various  species  of  acacia, 
some  of  them  with  beautiful  flowers. 
Wattle-hlrd,  wot'l,  n.  A  name  of  cer- 
tain Australian  birds  of  the  honey-eater 
family,  having  wattles  hanging  below  the 
ear. 

Wave,  wav,  v.i.— waved,  waving.  [From 
A.Sax.  wafian,  to  waver  or  hesitate  through 
astonishment;  Icel.  veifa,  to  wave,  to  vi- 
brate; O.G.  waben,  to  fluctuate.  Waver, 
waft,  are  derivative  forms.]  To  move 
loosely  backwards  and  forwards;  to  float 
or  flutter;  to  undulate;  to  be  moved  as  a 
signal;  to  beckon. — v.t.  To  move  one  way 
and  the  other;  to  brandish;  to  signal  to 
by  waving  the  hand  or  the  like;  to  beckon. 
— n.  [O.E.  wawe,  a  wave  of  the  sea,  from 
A.Sax.  wceg,  a  wave  (akin  to  wag);  modified 
by  the  verb  above.]  A  swell  or  ridge  on  the 
surface  of  water  or  other  liquid  resulting 
from  the  oscillatory  motion  of  its  com- 
ponent particles,  when  disturbed  from  their 
position  of  rest  by  any  force;  especially,  a 
swell  or  surge  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  or 
other  large  body  of  water  by  the  action  of 
the  wind;  a  billow;  physics,  a  vibration 
propagated  from  one  set  of  particles  of  an 
elastic  medium  to  the  adjoining  set,  and 
so  on;  anything  resembling  a  wave;  one  of 
a  series  of  undulating  inequalities  on  a 
surface;  an  undulation;  a  swelling  outline; 
that  which  advances  and  recedes,  rises  and 
falls,  comes  and  goes,  &c,  like  a  wave;  the 
undulating  line  or  streak  of  lustre  on  cloth 
watered  and  calendered;  a  signal  made  by 
waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like.  — 
Wave-length,  n.  The  distance  between 
the  crests  of  or  hollows  between  two  ad- 
jacent waves.  —  Waveless,  wav'Ies,  a. 
Free  from  waves.— Wavelet,  wavlet,  n. 
A  small  wave;  a  ripple  on  water.— Wave- 
worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  waves. — Wavi- 
ness,  wa'vi-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  wavy.— Wavy,  wa'vi,  a.  Rising 
or  swelling  in  waves;  full  of  waves;  hot. 
undulating  on  the  border  or  on  the  surface. 
Wave,  wav,  v.t.  Same  as  Waive. 
Wavellite,  wa'vel-It,  n.  [From  Dr.  Wavel, 


the  discoverer.]   A  mineral,  a  phosphate  of 
aluminium. 

Waver,  wa'vcr,  v.i.  [A  freq.  corresponding 
to  the  veih  tO  Wave,  to  Uncinate  Jc.-i. 
vafra,  to  hover.)  To  play  or  move  to  and 
fro;  to  flutter;  to  be  unsettled  in  opinion; 
to  be  undetermined;  to  fluctuate:  to  vacil- 
late; to  hesitate;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 
or  failing;  to  totter;  to  reel.  Waverer, 
wa'ver-er,  n.  One  who  wavers;  one  who  is 
unsettled  in  doctrine,  faith,  or  opinion.— 
Wavcrlngly,  wft'ver-ing-li,  adv.  In  a 
wavering,  doubtful,  or  fluctuating  manner. 
— Waveringness,  w&'ver-ing-nes,  n. 

Wavy,  wa'vi,  n.  [American-Indian  wav>a.] 
The  snow-goose. 

Wax,  waks,  n.  [A.Sax.  weax,  wax  =  G. 
wachs,  Icel.  and  Sw.  vax,  Dan.  vox,  D.  vas; 
cog.  Pol.  vosk,  Rus.  voska,  Lith.  waszlcaa, 
wax.]  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious  substance, 
excreted  by  bees  from  their  bodies,  and 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  cells; 
any  substance  resembling  this  in  appear- 
ance or  properties;  a  vegetable  product 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed 
oil;  vegetable  wax;  a  tenacious  substance 
excreted  in  the  ear;  ear-wax;  a  substance 
used  in  sealing  letters;  sealing-wax;  a  thick 
resinous  substance  used  by  shoemakers  for 
rubbing  their  thread.— v.t.  To  smear  or  rub 
with  wax.— Wax-candle,  n.  A  candle 
made  of  wax.— Wax-cloth,  n.  A  popular 
but  erroneous  name  for  Floor-cloth.  — 
Wax-doll,  n.  A  child's  doll  made  or 
partly  made  of  wax.— Waxen,  wak'sn,  a. 
Made  of  wax ;  resembling  wax ;  covered 
with  wax.— Wax-end,  Waxed-end,  n. 
A  thread  pointed  with  a  bristle  and  covered 
with  shoemakers' wax,  used  in  sewing  boots 
and  shoes.— Wax! ness,  wak'si-nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  waxy. —  Wax- 
light,  n.  A  taper  made  of  wax.— Wax- 
modelling,  n.  The  art  of  forming  models 
and  figures  in  wax;  ceroplastic. — Wax- 
myrtle,  n.  The  candle -berry  tree.  — 
Wax-palm,  n.  A  species  of  S.  American 
palm,  which  exudes  a  thick  secretion,  con- 
sisting of  resin  and  wax.— Wrax-wing,  n. 
The  name  of  a  dentirostral  bird,  so  called 
because  it  has  small,  oval,  horny  appen- 
dages on  the  secondaries  of  the  wings  of 
the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax.  —  Wax- 
work, n.  Work  in  wax;  figures  formed 
of  wax  in  imitation  of  real  beings;  a  place 
where  a  collection  of  such  figures  is  ex- 
hibited.—Waxy,  wak'si,  a.  Resembling 
wax;  made  of  wax;  abounding  in  wax. 

Wax,  waks,  v.i.— pret.  waxed ;  pp.  waxed 
or  waxen  (the  latter  now  only  poetical). 
[A.Sax.  weaxen,  to  grow,  to  become  =  Icel. 
vaxa,  Dan.  vozxe,  Sw.  vctxa,  G.  tvachsen,  D. 
wassen,  to  wax ;  allied  to  L.  augeo  (whence 
augment),  Skr.  vakshdmi,  to  increase,  to 
wax;  from  a  root  seen  also  in  L.  vigor,  E. 
vigour,  vegetable,  &c]  To  increase  in  size; 
to  grow;  to  become  larger  or  show  a  larger 
disc  (as  the  moon) ;  to  become  (to  wax 
strong). 

Way,  wa,  n.  [A.  Sax.  weg,  a  way,  road, 
passage=Dan.  vei,  Sw.  vdg,  Icel.  vegr,  D. 
and  G.  weg,  Goth,  vigs,  way;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  move,  go,  take,  carry,  seen  also 
in  E.  wagon,  weigh,  wain,  L.  via,  a  way 
(in  viaduct),  veho,  to  carry  (whence  vehicle), 
velum,  a  sail  (E.  veil),  vehemens,  E.  vehe- 
ment, &c]  A  track  or  path  along  or  over 
which  one  passes  or  journeys;  a  path,  route, 
or  road  of  any  kind;  distance  (a  good  way 
off) ;  path  or  course  in  life ;  direction  of 
motion ;  means  by  which  anything  is  ac- 
complished; scheme;  device;  plan;  method 
or  manner  of  proceeding;  mode;  style; 
usual  or  habitual  mode  of  acting  or  be- 
having; plan  or  mode  of  action  selected; 
course  approved  of  as  one's  own;  sphere 
of  observation  (to  come  in  one's  way); 
naut.  progress  or  motion  through  the  water; 
pi.  the  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is  launched. 
— To  give  way,  to  break  or  fall,  as  under 
pressure  or  a  strain ;  to  make  room  for 
another  person  passing;  to  yield;  to  submit. 
— To  go  one's  way  or  ways,  to  take  one's 
departure;  to  set  out. — To  ao  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  to  die.  (O.T.)— To  lead  the  way, 
to  go  in  front;  to  act  the  part  of  a  leader, 
guide,  &c. — To  make  icay,  to  give  room  for 
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passing;  to  stand  aside;  bo  give  i>lace. — 
/  nakt  one's  way,  to  find  and  keep  ■  luo 
oassful  career;  to  edranos  In  lift  bj  on**! 
own  exertioni     IY> tab$ om*i  "'<<</.  to  follow 

one's   own    settled   opinion,    iikIiii.iI  ion,   or 

fancy.  />''/  thr  way,  In  the  courae  of  1 1  n « 
Journey;  in  passing;  without  necessary  oon 
nection  with  the  main  Bubjeot;  parentheti 

callv.  By  way  <>/,  as  being;  to  serve  as  or 
in  lieu  of.— In  t'hr  way,  in  a  position  or  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct  or  impede.— 

In  thr  way  of.  in  a  faTourable  position  for 
doing  or  getting.  On  th,  way,  in  going  or 
travelling  along;  advancing  tow-arils  com- 
pletion.   Out  of  the  way,  not  in  the  proper 

OOUrse  or  position;  not  when  it  ean  be 
found  or  met  with;  concealed  or  lost;  out 
of  the  beaten  traek;  hence,  extraordinary; 

striking.     Milky  Way .    Galaxy.  —  Right 

of  way,  in  /dir,  a  privilege,  which  a  person 
or  persons  have  of  going  over  another's 
ground. — Ways  and  means,  methods;  re- 
sources, facilities;  means  for  raising  money 
for  governmental  purposes;  resources  of 
revenue.—  Way-bill.  n.  A  list  of  pas- 
sengers or  goods  carried  by  rail  or  other 
publicconveyanee.— Wayfarer,  wa'fa-rer, 
n.  One  who  journeys  or  travels;  a  traveller: 
a  passenger.— Wayfaring,  wa'fa-ring,  a. 
Being  on  a  journey;  travelling.— Waylay, 
wa-la'  or  wa'la,  v.t  —  pret.  and  pp.  waylaid', 
mr.  waylaying.  [Way  and  lay.]  To  watch 
insidiously  in  the  way,  with  a  view  to  seize, 
rob,  or  slay;  to  beset  in  ambush.— Waj- 
layer,  wa  la'er  or  wa'la-er,  n.  One  who 
waylays.  —  Wayleave,  wa'lev,  n.  Per- 
mission, or  right,  to  cross  land.— Wayless, 
wa'les,  a.  Pathless,  trackless.— Wayside, 
wa'sid,  n.  The  side,  border,  or  edge  of  a 
road  or  highway.— a.  Growing,  situated, 
&c,  by  or  near  the  side  of  the  way  {wayside 
flowers).  —  Way-warden,  n.  The  sur- 
veyor of  a  road.— Way-worn,  a.  Worn 
or  tired  by  travel. 

Wayward,  wa'werd,  a.  [For  away  ward; 
comp.  froward,  toward.],  Full  of  peevish 
caprices  or  whims;  froward;  perverse. — 
Way  wardly,  wa'werd-li,  adv.  Frowardly; 
perversely.  —  Waywardness,  wa'werd- 
nes,  n.  Frowarduess;  perverseness. 
WTay wode,  Wfaiwode,  wa'wod,  n.  fPol. 
and  Rus.  woyewoda.]  A  name  originally 
given  to  military  commanders  in  various 
Slavonic  countries,  and  afterwards  to  gover- 
nors of  towns  and  provinces. 
We,  we,  pron.,  pi.  of  I.  [A.Sax.  we,  O.Sax. 
we,  wi,  Icel.  vir,  veer,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vi,  D. 
wij,  G.  toir,  Goth,  weis;  cog.  Skr.  vayam, 
we.]  I  and  another  or  others;  I  and  he  or 
she,  or  I  and  they.  We  is  frequently  used 
by  individuals,  as  editors,  authors,  and  the 
like,  when  alluding  to  themselves,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  egotism;  and 
the  plural  style  is  also  used  by  kings  and 
other  potentates. 

Weak,  wek,  a.  [Same  as  Icel.  veikr,  veykr, 
Sw.  vek,  Dan.  veg,  L.G.  and  D.  week,  G. 
weich,  pliant,  soft,  weak,  the  A.Sax.  form 
being  wdc :  allied  to  Gr.  (v)eikein,  to  yield. 
Wick,  wicker,  are  from  same  root.]  Not 
strong;  wanting  physical  strength;  feeble; 
infirm;  not  able  to  sustain  a  great  weight 
or  strain ;  easily  broken  ;  brittle ;  frail ; 
wanting  in  ability  to  perform  functions  or 
office  (a  weak  stomach,  weak  eyes);  deficient 
in  force  of  utterance  (a  weak  voice);  unfit 
for  effective  attack  or  defence  (a  weak 
fortress  or  body  of  troops);  deficient  in 
essential  or  characteristic  ingredients  {weak 
tea,  &c);  deficient  in  intellectual  power  or 
judgment;  silly;  not  decided  or  confirmed 
{weak  faith);  vacillating;  wanting  resolu- 
tion; easily  moved  or  worked  upon;  facile; 
wanting  moral  courage;  not  supported  by 
the  force  of  reason  or  truth  {weak  argu- 
ments); ineffective;  not  founded  in  right 
or  justice;  deficient  in  force  of  expression; 
not  affecting  the  mind  or  the  senses  strongly; 
slight;  gram,  a  term  applied  when  inflection 
is  effected  by  adding  a  letter  or  syllable 
{love,  loved  as  compared  with  rise,  rose): 
distinguished  from  strong.  —  Weak  side 
that  side  of  a  person's  character  on  which 
he  is  most  easily  influenced  or  affected.— 
Weaken,  we'kn,  v.t.  To  make  weak  or 
weaker;  to  enervate;  to  enfeeble.— v.i.  To 
become  weak  or  weaker.  —  Weakener, 


1 1 ,  'i     <  hm'  hi 1  thai  « bit  h  »■  1 

»  ealtenlng,  wi  kn  ing,  p  and  a 
Having  the  Quality  ol  reducing  strength 
Weak-headed,  a.  Having  a  weak  mind 
><i  niti  lied  W  eaklnll,  wo  kiiih,  .1 
what  weak  Weakling,  weVling,  n  \ 
feeble  creature,  WeakTy,  wek'll,  ad«  In 
a  weak  manner;  with  little  pi  ength: 

faintlj  .   doI   foroiblj ;   « itb  t<  eblem 
mind  or  Intelleol  ;  Injudii  louslj 
strong  of  constitution;   infirm,     » «*a I*- 
iu'vh,  wik'nes,  n.    The  state  01  quality  of 
being  weak;  want  of  physical,  mental)  or 
:i  strength;  feebleness;  want  of  si  rength 

Of  will   or  resolution;    want  of  cogency;   a 

defect;  a  failing.  -Weak-aplrltea.  a, 

Having  a  weak   or  timorOUS  spirit;    ; 
laiiimuus. 

Weal,  wel,  71.    [A.Sax.  wela,  prosperity, 

lit.  the  state  of  being  well,  from  wel,  well; 

Dao.eel.Sw.  VOl.  Wej.I,.]  A  sound,  healthy, 
prosperous  state;  welfare;  prosperity;  bap 
piness.  —  The  public,  general,  or  remnant 
weal  the   interest,   well-being,   prosperity 
of   the  community,   state,   or   society 
Wealth,  welth,  n.    (From  well,  and  sutlix 
th;  comp.  health,  sloth,  &c]    Well-being  or 
welfare^;  a  collective  term  for  riches;  ma- 
terial possessions  in  all  their  variety;  afflu 
ence;    opulence;    profusion;    abundance; 
pol.  econ.  all  and  only  such  objects  as  have 
both  utility  and  can  be  appropriated  in  ex 
elusive  possession,  andthereforeexchanged. 
—Wealthy,  wel'thi,  a.     Having  wealth; 
having  large  possessions  in  lands;  affluent; 
rich;   opulent;    large  in   point  of   value; 
ample.— Wealthily,  wel'thi-li,  adv.    In  a 
wealthy  manner;  richly. — Wcalllliiies*. 
wel'thi-nes,  n.     State  of  being  wealthy; 
richness. 

Weal,  wel,  n.  The  mark  of  a  stripe.  Wale. 
Weald,  weld,  a.  [A.Sax.  weald,  a  forest 
tract;  akin  G.  wald,  a  wood  or  forest.  It 
is  a  form  of  wold.]  A  piece  of  open  forest 
land:  a  wold:  as  a  proper  name  applied  to 
the  tract  of  couutry  lying  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs  of  Kent  and 
Sussex— Weald-clay,  n.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Wealden  formation,  composed 
of  beds  of  clay,  sandstone,  &c— Wealden, 
wel'den,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  weald;  belong- 
ing to  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent.— 
Wealden  formation,  group,  or  strata,  geol. 
a  series  of  fresh-water  strata  belonging  to 
the  lower  cretaceous  epoch,  and  occurring 
between  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  oolite 
and  the  lower  ones  of  the  chalk  formation. 
— n.  The  Wealden  group  or  formation. 
Wealth,  Wealthy,  &c.  Under  Weal. 
Wean,  wen,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  wenian,  to  acctis- 
tom,  whence  dwenian,  to  wean;  Icel.  venja, 
to  accustom;  Dan.  vcenne,  to  accustom, 
vcenne  fra  brystet,  to  wean,  lit.  to  accustom 
from  the  breast;  from  stem  seen  in  wont. 
Wont.]  To  accustom  to  do  without  the 
mother's  milk  as  food;  to  reconcile  to  the 
want  of  the  breast;  to  detach  or  alienate, 
as  the  affections,  from  any  object  of  desire, 
to  reconcile  to  the  want  or  loss  of  some- 
thing; to  disengage  from  any  habit.  — 
Weanling,  wen'ling,  n.  A  child  or  other 
animal  newly  weaned. 

WTeapon,  wep'on,  n.  [A.Sax.  waepen,  a 
weapon  =  Icel.  vdpn,  Dan.  vaaben,  Sw. 
vapen,  D  wapen,  G.  waffe,  a  weapon,  Goth. 
wepna  (pi.),  arms.]  Any  instrument  of 
offence  or  defence;  an  instrument  for  con- 
test or  for  combating  enemies;  an  instru- 
ment that  may  be  classed  among  arms; 
hot.  a  thorn,  prickle,  sting,  or  the  like,  with 
which  plants  are  furnished  for  defence.— 
Weaponed,  wep'ond,  a.  Armed;  fur- 
nished with  weapons.  —  Weaponless, 
wep'on-les,  a.  Unarmed.  —  Weapon- 
schaw,  wep'on-sha,  n.  Wapexshaw. 
Wear,  war,  v.t.—  pret.  wore,  pp.  worn.  [A. 
Sax.  werian,  to  wear  (on  the  body);  O.H.G. 
werian,  to  put  on;  Icel.  verja,  Goth,  wasjan, 
to  clothe;  same  root  as  in  L.  vestis,  a  gar- 
ment. Vest.]  To  carry  covering  or  appen- 
dant to  the  body,  as  clothes,  weapons, 
ornaments,  &c;  to  have  on;  to  deteriorate 
or  destroy  (clothes,  &c.)  by  frequeut  or 
habitual  use;  to  waste  or  impair  by  rub- 
bing or  attrition;  to  destroy  by  degrees;  to 
produce  by  constant  rubbing  or  attrition 
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Wear,  war,  V.t.    [A  form  of  veer.]    Nunt. 
to  bring  on  the  other  tack  l,y  turning  the 

I  round,  stern  towards  the  wind. 
w  car,  wcr,  n.    Wkik. 
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ing  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  tod 

or  violent   exertion;    tired;    fatigued;    im- 
patient of  the  continuance   of    something 
painful,  irksome,  or  the  like;   sick; 
gusted  [weary  of  life):  tiresome;  Irksome 

— v.t.— wearied,  wearying.  To  make  weary; 
to  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  exhaust  the  patience 
of;  to  harass  by  anything  irksome-  r.i.  To 
become  weary;  to  tire.— Wearily,  we'- 
ri  li,  adv.  In  a  weary  manner;  like  one 
fatigued.— Wea  rill  ess,  we'ri-nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  weary  or  tired;  lassitude  or 
exhaustion  of  strength  induced  by  labour; 
fatigue;  tedium; ennui;  languor.  Weari- 
some, we'ri-SUm,  a.  Causing  weariness; 
tiresome:  irksome;  monotonous.  Weari- 
somely, wc'ri-sum-li.  adv.  Tediously.— 
WearisoineiM'ss,  we'ri-sum-nes,  n.  Tire- 
someness; tediousness. 
Weasand,  we'zand,  n.  [A.Sax.  wd$end\ 
the  windpipe;  O.Fris.  watehdt,  O.H.O.  wei- 
sunt;  perhaps  named  from  the  nheezing 
sound  made  in  breathing.  Wheeze.]  The 
windpipe.  Written  also  Wesand,  Wezand, 
and  Weazand. 

W  easel,  we'zl,  n.    [A.Sax.  wesle=D.  1 
Dan.  vCBSel,  G.  wiestl,  weasel;  perhaps  akin 
to  G.  wiese,  a  meadow.]    A  small  carnivor- 
ous   animal    distinguished   by   the   length 
and   slenderness  of    its  body,  feeding  on 
mice,  rats,  moles,  and  small  birds;  a  lean, 
mean,  sneaking  fellow.— Weasel-faced, 
a.    Having  a  thin  sharp  face  like  a  weasel. 
Weather,  weTH'er,  n.    [A.Sax.  weder-T>. 
and  L.G.  weder,  Icel.  vethr,  Sw.  ruder,  G. 
wetter;  supposed  to  be  from  same  root  as 
ivind.     Wither  is  a  derivative.]    The  atmo- 
spheric conditions  at  any  particular  time; 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  resj>ect 
to    its    temperature,    pressure,    humidity, 
motions,  or  any  other  meteorological  phe- 
nomena.— v. t.  To  bear  up  against  and  come 
through,  though  with  difficulty  (to  weather 
a  gale);   hence,  to  bear   up   against   and 
overcome,  as  danger  or  difficulty;  naut.  to 
sail  to  the  windward  of.— v.t.  Geol.  to  suffer 
change,   disintegration,   or   waste,  by    ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  as  a  rock  or  cliff. 
—a.    Naut.   toward  the  wind;    windward: 
opposite  of  lee.— Weather-hcalen,  a. 
Beaten  or  harassed  by  the  weather;  seasoned 
by  exposure  to  every  kind  of  weather.— 
Weather-hoard,  b.   That  side  of  a  ship 
which  is  toward  the  wind;  the  windward 
side;  one  of  a  set  of  overlapping  boards  on 
a  roof. —Weather-hoarding,  n.    Over- 
lapping   boards    nailed    on    roofs,    &c.  — 
Weather-hound,  a.     Delayed  by  bad 
weather.  —  Weather-how,  n.    The  side 
of   a  ship's  bow  that  is  to  windward.  — 
Weather-rock,  weTH'er-kok,  n.  A  vane 
or  figure  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  which  turns 
with  the  wind  and  shows  its  direction :  so 
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called  from  the  figure  of  a  cock  being  a 
favourite  form  of  vane;  a  fickle,  inconstant 

penon.— Weathered!  weTH'erd.  p.  and 

a.  Wasted,  worn,  or  discoloured  by  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  intlueuces:  said  of 
stones  or  rock  surfaces.— Weather-eye, 
n.  The  eye  that  looks  at  the  sky  to  forecast, 
the  weather. — To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open 
or  awake,  to  be  vigilantly  on  one's  guard.— 
Weather-gage,  n.  Naul.  the  situation 
of  one  ship  to  the  windward  of  another ; 
hence,  advantage  of  position;  superiority. 
—Weather-gall,  n.  Sameas  Water-gall. 
—  Weather-glass,  n.  An  instrument 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  a 
term  popularly  applied  to  the  barometer. — 
W'ealhcr-glcam,  n.  A  peculiar  clear 
sky  near  the  horizon.  —  Weathering, 
weTH'er-ing,  n.  Oeol.  the  action  of  the 
elements  in  altering  rocks.— Weatherly, 
werii'er-li,  a.  Naut.  applied  to  a  ship  that 
makes  very  little  leeway,  but  keeps  close  to 

the  wind.— Weather-moulding,  n.   a 

dripstone  or  canopy  over  a  door  or  window, 
intended  to  throw  off  the  rain.— Weather- 
proof, a.  Proof  against  rough  weather.— 
Weather-prophet,  n.  One  skilled  in 
foreseeing  the  changes  or  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. —  Weather-side,  n.  Naut.  that 
side  of  a  ship  under  sail  which  is  to  wind- 
ward. —  Weather-wise,  a.  Skilful  in 
forecasting  the  weather.  —  Weather- 
worn, a.  Worn  by  the  action  of  the 
weather;  weathered. 

Weave,  wev,  v.t. — pret.  wove,  ppr.  weaving, 
pp.  woven:  pret.  and  pp.  formerly  often 
weaved.  [A. Sax.  wefan,  to  weave  —  D.  we- 
ven,  Icel.  vefa,  Dan.  vozve,  G.  weben,  to 
weave;  cog.  Skr.  vabh,  to  weave.  Akin 
web,  weft,  woof.]  To  form  by  interlacing 
anything  flexible,  such  as  thread,  yarn, 
filaments,  or  strips  of  different  materials; 
to  form  by  a  loom;  to  form  a  tissue  with; 
to  entwine  into  a  fabric;  to  unite  by  inter- 
mixture or  close  connection;  to  work  up 
into  one  whole  (to  weave  incidents  into  a 
story) ;  to  contrive  or  construct  with  design 
(to  weave  a  plot).  —  v.i.  To  work  with  a 
loom;  to  become  woven. — Weaver,  we'- 
ver,  n.  One  who  weaves  or  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  weave;  an  aquatic  insect,  the 
whirl  wig  beetle;  a  weaver-bird. — Weaver- 
bird,  n.  An  insessorial  tropical  bird,  so 
called  from  its  nest  being  woven  of  various 
vegetable  substances. — Weaver-fish,  n. 
Weever.— Weaving,  we'ving,  n.  The 
act  of  one  who  weaves;  the  act  or  art  of 
producing  cloth  or  other  textile  fabrics. 

Weazen,  we'zn,  a.  [Icel.  visinn,  wizened, 
withered.    Wizen.]    Thin;  lean;  wizened. 

Web,  web,  n.  [A.  Sax.  web,  webb,  from  stem 
of  weave.  Weave.]  That  which  is  woven; 
the  whole  piece  of  cloth  woven  in  a  loom; 
something  resembling  this;  a  large  roll  of 
paper  such  as  is  used  for  newspapers  and 
the  like;  the  blade  of  a  saw;  a  flat  portion 
of  various  things;  the  membrane  which 
unites  the  toes  of  many  water-fowl;  the 
threads  or  filaments  which  a  spider  spins; 
a  cobweb;  fig.  anything  carefully  contrived 
and  put  together,  as  a  plot  or  scheme. — 
Webbed,  webd,  a.  Having  the  toes  united 
by  a  membrane  or  web. — Webbing,  web'- 
ing,  n.  A  strong  fabric  of  hemp,  2  or  3 
inches  wide,  for  supporting  the  seats  of 
stuffed  chairs,  sofas,  &c. — Webby,  web'i, 
a.  Relating  to  a  web;  resembling  a  web. — 
Web-eye,  n.  A  disease  of  the  eye  pro- 
duced by  a  film.  —  Web-fingered,  a. 
Having  the  fingers  united  by  webs  of  skin. 
— Web- foot,  n.  A  foot  whose  toes  are 
united  by  a  web  or  membrane.  —  Web- 
footed,  a.    Having  web-feet;  palmiped. 

Weber,  va'ber,  n.  [From  Wilhelm  Edouard 
Weber,  a  German  physicist.]  The  unit  of 
magnetic  flux;  practically  obsolete,  the 
name  Gauss  or  Maxwell  being  used. 

Wed,  wed,  v.t.— wedded,  wedding;  wed  as 
pret.  and  pp.  also  occurs.  [A. Sax.  weddian, 
to  engage,  to  pledge,  from  wed,  a  pledge; 
similarly  Goth.  {ga)wadjan,  to  pledge,  to 
betroth,  from  wadi,  a  pledge.  Akin  gage, 
wage,  wager.]  To  marry;  to  take  for  hus- 
band or  for  wife;  to  join  in  marriage;  to 
unite  closely  by  passion  or  prejudice;  to 
unite  inseparably. — v.i.  To  marry;  to  con- 


tract matrimony.— Wedded,  wed'ed,  a. 
Pertaining    to  matrimony  ftotdded   ale)', 

intimately  connected  or  joined  together. — 

Wedding,  wedtngi  n.  Marriage:  nuptial 
ceremony;  nuptial  festivities.— Silver  wed- 
ding, golden  wedding,  diamond  wedding, 
the  celebrations  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the 
liftieth,  and  the  sixtieth  anniversaries  of 
a  wedding.  .'.  Syn.  under  Mahkiaob.— 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  wedding.— Wedding- 
cake,  n.  A  richly  decorated  cake  to  grace 
a  wedding.— Wcddillg-eard,  It.  One  of 
a  set  of  cards  sent  by  a  newly-married 
couple  to  friends  to  announce  the  event. — 
Wedding-day,  n.  The  day  of  marriage. 
—Wedding-dower,  n.  A  marriage  por- 
tion.— Wedding-favour,  n.  A  rosette 
or  bunch  of  white  ribbons  worn  by  males 
attending  a  wedding.— Wedding-feast, 
n.  A  feast  prepared  for  the  guests  at  a 
wedding.— Wedding-ring,  n.  A  plain 
gold  ring  placed  by  the  bridegroom  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand  at  the 
marriage  ceremony.— Wedlock,  wed'lok, 
n.  [A.Sax.  wedldc,  a  pledging,  from  wed,  a 
pledge,  and  lac,  sport,  a  gift,  latterly  used 
as  a  mere  termination  of  abstract  nouns.] 
Marriage;  matrimony.  .".  Syn.  under  Mar- 
riage. 

Wedder,  wed'er,  n.    A  wether. 

Wedding.    Under  Wed. 

Wedge,  wej,  n.  [A.Sax.  wecg,  a  wedge  = 
Icel.  veggr,  Dan.  vaigge,  Sw.  vigg,  D.  wig, 
G.  iveck,  wedge;  perhaps  akin  to  wag,  way, 
weigh,  and  signifying  lit.  the  mover.]  A 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick  at  one  end 
and  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other, 
used  in  splitting  wood,  rocks,  &c.;  one  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  a  mass  of  metal, 
especially  if  resembling  a  wedge  in  form; 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. — The  thin 
or  small  end  of  the  wedge,  is  used  figuratively 
of  an  initiatory  move  of  small  apparent 
importance,  but  calculated  to  produce  ulti- 
mately an  important  effect.— v. t.— wedged, 
wedging.  To  split  with  a  wedge  or  with 
wedges;  to  rive;  to  drive  as  a  wedge  is 
driven ;  to  crowd  or  compress  closely ;  to 
fasten  with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges;  to  fix 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

Wedgwood-ware,  wej'wud,  n.  [After 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1795)  of  Etruria, 
Staffordshire,  the  inventor.]  A  superior 
kind  of  semivitrified  pottery  capable  of 
taking  on  the  most  brilliant  and  delicate 
colours,  and  much  used  for  ornamental 
ware,  as  vases,  &c. 

Wedlock.    Under  Wed. 

Wednesday,  wenz'da,  n.  [A.Sax.  W6d- 
nesdeeg,  that  is  Woden's  day.  Woden  is  the 
same  as  Odin.  Odin.]  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week;  the  next  day  after  Tuesday. 

Wee,  we,  a.  [A  form  of  way,  its  present 
meaning  being  due  to  its  frequent  usage 
in  the  phrase  'a  little  we'  (or  wea)=&  little 
way,  a  little  bit.]    Small;  little.    (Colloq.) 

Weed,  wed,  n.  [A.Sax.  wedd,  a  weed ;  D. 
wiede,  weeds;  affinities  doubtful.]  The 
general  name  of  any  plant  that  is  useless 
or  troublesome;  a  plant  such  as  grows 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  is  either  of  no 
use  to  man  or  injurious  to  crops;  a  sorry, 
worthless  animal;  a  leggy,  loose-bodied 
horse;  a  cigar. — v.t.  To  free  from  weeds  or 
noxious  plants;  to  take  away,  as  noxious 
plants;  to  extirpate;  to  free  from  anything 
hurtful  or  offensive.— Weeder,  wed'er,  n. 
One  that  weeds;  a  weeding-tool. — Weed- 
grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  weeds.  — 
Weeding-tool,  n.  An  implement  for 
pulling  up,  digging  up,  or  cutting  weeds.— 
Weedless,  wed'les,  a.  Free  from  weeds. 
— Weedy,  wed'i,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds; 
abounding  with  weeds;  worthless  for  breed- 
ing or  racing  purposes  (a  weedy  horse). 

Weed,  wed,  n.  [A.Sax.  waed,  waede,  a 
garment;  O.Fris.  wede,  D.  (ge)waad,  Icel. 
vdd ;  from  same  root  as  Goth,  ga-widan,  to 
bind,  and  as  E.  ivithy.]  A  garment!;  pi. 
mournings,  especially  the  mourning  dress 
of  a  widow. 

Week,  wek,  n.  [A.Sax.  wice,  a  week=D. 
week,  Icel.  vika,  a  week;  akin  G.  woche,  a 
week ;  root  doubtful.]  The  space  of  seven 
days;   the  space  from  one  Sunday  to  an- 


other. This  [that)  day  week,  the  same  day 
a  week  afterwards;  the  corresponding  day 
in  I  lie  .succeeding  week.  —  Week-day,  n. 
Any  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.— 
Weekly,  wek'li,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  week 
or  week  days;  lasting  for  a  week;  happen- 
ing or  done  once  a  week.—  adv.  Once  a 
week.— n.  A  periodical,  as  a  newspaper, 
appearing  onot  a  week. 
Ween,  wen,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  winan,  to  ween, 
from  win,  Icel.  vdn,  Goth,  wens,  expecta- 
tion, hope.  Win.]  To  be  of  opinion;  to 
have  the  notion;  to  think;  to  imagine. 

Weep,  wep,  v.i.— pret.  and  pp.  wept.  [A.Sax. 
wipan,  to  weep,  from  w6p,  clamour,  out- 
cry; O.Sax.  wopian,  Goth,  wopjan,  to  cry; 
cog.  Rus.  vopit,  Lith.  vapiti,  to  weep;  L. 
vox,  voice;  Skr.  vach,  to  speak.]  To  mani- 
fest grief  or  other  strong  passion  by  shed- 
ding tears;  to  drop  or  flow  like  tears;  to 
let  fall  drops;  to  rain;  to  give  out  moisture; 
to  have  the  branches  drooping  or  hanging 
downwards;  to  droop.  —  v.t.  To  lament, 
bewail,  or  bemoan;  to  shed  tears  for;  to 
shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop;  to  pour  forth 
in  drops,  as  if  tears;  to  get  rid  of  by  weep- 
ing: followed  by  away,  out,  &c— Weeper, 
we'per,  n.  One  who  weeps;  a  sort  of  white 
linen  cuff  or  band  on  a  dress,  worn  as  a 
badge  of  mourning.— Weeping-ash,  n. 
A  variety  of  ash  which  has  its  branches 
arching  downwards  instead  of  upwards.— 
Weeping-birch,  n.  A  variety  of  the 
birch  with  drooping  branches.— Weeping- 
elm,  n.  An  elm  with  pendulous  branches. 
— Weepillgly,we'ping-li,  adv.  With  weep- 
ing; tearfully. —  Weeping-Willow,  n. 
A  species  of  willow  whose  long  and  slender 
branches  hang  down  almost  perpendicu- 
larly. 

Weever,  we'ver,  n.  [O.Fr.  wivre,  guivre, 
from  L.  vipera,  a  viper;  akin  wyvern.]  An 
edible  fish  of  the  British  seas  which  inflicts 
wounds  with  the  spines  of  its  first  dorsal 
fin. 

Weevil,  we'vil,  n.  [A.Sax.  wifel,  L.G.  and 
D.  wevel,  G.  wiebel;  cog.  Lith.  ivabalas,  a 
beetle.]  The  name  applied  to  various  in- 
sects of  the  beetle  family,  distinguished  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  head,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  snout  or  proboscis;  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  agriculturist,  from  destroy- 
ing grain,  fruit,  &c— Weevilled,  Wee- 
vily,  we'vild,  we'vil-i,  a.  Infested  by  wee- 
vils. 

Weft,  weft,  n.  [A.Sax.  weft,  the  woof,  from 
wefan,  to  weave;  so  Icel.  veftr.  Weave.] 
The  woof  of  cloth;  the  threads  that  are 
carried  in  the  shuttle  and  cross  the  warp. 

Weigh,  wa,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  wegan,  to  lift,  to 
weigh,  to  move;  tvoeg,  a  balance,  a  pair  of 
scales;  D.  wegen,  to  weigh;  Icel.  vega,  to 
bear,  lift,  move ;  G.  wiegen.  to  rock ;  same 
root  as  way,  wain,  wag,  &c.]  To  raise  or 
bear  up;  to  lift  so  that  it  hangs  in  the  air 
(to  weigh  anchor) ;  to  examine  by  the  balance 
so  as  to  ascertain  how  heavy  a  thing  is;  to 
pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight;  to  consider 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  or 
coming  to  a  conclusion ;  to  estimate ;  to 
balance;  to  compare. — To  weigh  down,  to 
preponderate  over;  to  oppress  with  weight 
or  heaviness;  to  overburthen. — v.i.  To  have 
weight;  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  (to  weigh 
a  pound);  to  be  considered  as  important; 
to  have  weight  in  the  intellectual  balance; 
to  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard.— n.  A  wey; 
naut.  a  corruption  of  way,  used  only  in  the 
phrase  under  weigh.—  Weighable,  wa'- 
a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  weighed.  — 
Weighage,  wa'aj,  n.  A  rate  or  toll  paid 
for  weighing  goods.— Weigh-bridge,  n. 
A  machine  for  weighing  carts,  wagons,  &c, 
with  their  load.— Weigher,  wa'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  weighs.  —  Weigh- 
house,  n.  A  building  at  or  in  which  goods 
are  weighed.— Weighing,  wa'ing,  n.  The 
act  of  ascertaining  weight. — Weighing- 
machine,  n.  Any  contrivance  by  which 
the  weight  of  an  object  may  be  ascertained; 
generally  applied  only  to  contrivances  em- 
ployed for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  heavy 
bodies.— Weight,  wat,  n.  [O.E.  wenht, 
wight,  A.Sax.  wiht.]  That  property  of 
bodies  by  which  they  tend  toward  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  the  measure  of  the  force  of 
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gravity  as  determined  for  any  partlou 
lar  body;  the  amount  which  anything 
weighs;  a  oertain  mass  of  braes,  iron,  or 
other  Bubstance  to  be  used  for  « it- 1 .  1  mining 
the  weight  of  other  bodies  (a  pound  weight); 
r  heavj  mass;  something  heavy,  in  clocks, 
one  of  tin1  two  masses  Of    metal   that    by 

their  weight  actuate  the  machinery:  pree- 
sure;  burden  (tho  weight  of  grief);  Impor- 
tance; influence,  emoacy;  consequence; 
moment;  Impresslveness;  med.  a  sensation 

of  oppression  or  heaviness  Dead  weight, 
a  heavy  and  oppressive  burden,  v.t  To 
add  or  attach  u  weight  or  weights  to:  to 
add  to  the  heaviness  of.  —  Weightily, 
v\a  ti  li,  udi'.  In  a  weighty  manner;  heavily; 
ponderously;  with  force  or  impressiveness. 
M  eight  inevs,  wa'ti-nes,  «.  Ponder- 
ousness;  gravity;  force;  importance.  — 
Weightless,  wat  lea,  a.  Having  no  weight. 
— Weighty,  wa'ti,  a.  Baring  great  weight; 
heavy;  ponderous;  important;  momentous; 
grave;  adapted  to  turn  the  balance  in  the 
mind,  or  to  convince;  cogent;  grave  or 
serious. 

Weir,  wer,  n.  [A. Sax.  war,  wer,  a  fence, 
au  inclosure  for  fish;  G.  welir,  weir,  dam; 
lit.  a  fence  or  defence,  being  akin  to  ward, 
ware,  wary,  warren.]  A  dam  across  a 
stream  to  stop  and  raise  the  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  water  to  a  mill  for 
irrigation,  &c;  a  fence  of  twigs  or  stakes 
set  in  a  stream  for  catching  fish. 

Weird,  werd,  n.  [A.Sax.  wyrd,  wird,  fate, 
destiny,  from  stem  of  weorthan,  G.  werden, 
Goth,  wairthan,  to  become,  to  be.  Worth, 
t\]  Destiny;  a  person's  allotted  fate.— a. 
Connected  with  fate  or  destiny;  able  to 
influence  fate;  partaking  of  the  super- 
natural; unearthly:  suggestive  of  unearth- 
liness.— Weirdness,  werd'nes,  n. 

Welcker,  Welslier,  we.'sh'er,  n.  [York- 
shire welch,  a  failure,  a  form  of  welk,  to 
fail,  to  fade  =  D.  aud  G.  welken,  to  fade.] 
A  professional  betting  man  who  receives 
the  sums  staked  by  persons  wishing  to  back 
particular  horses  and  does  not  pay  if  he 
loses.    {Turf  slang.) 

Welcome,  wel'kum,  a.  [Equivalent  to 
well  come.]  Received  with  gladness;  ad- 
mitted willingly  to  one's  house  and  com- 
pany; producing  gladness  on  its  reception; 
grateful;  pleasing;  free  to  have  or  enjoy: 
in  phrases  of  courtesy.— n.  Salutation  of  a 
new-comer;  kind  reception  of  a  guest  or 
new-comer.  —  To  bid  welcome,  to  receive 
with  professions  of  friendship,  kindness, 
or  gladness.  —  v.t. —  welcomed,  welcoming. 
To  salute  a  new-comer  with  kindness ;  to 
receive  hospitably  and  cheerfully;  to  ac- 
cept or  meet  with  gladness  (to  welcome 
death).— Welconicr,  wel'kum-er,  n.  One 
who  welcomes. 

Weld,  Wold,  weld,  wold,  n.  [O.E.  welde, 
wolde,  Sc.  wald;  origin  unknown.]  A  plant 
native  to  Britain  and  several  European 
countries,  used  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow 
colour,  and  sometimes  called  Dyers'  Weed; 
sometimes  also  called  Wild  Woad. 

Weld,  weld,  v.t.  [O.E.  welle,  Sc.  tvaul  (the 
final  d  has  been  added)  =  G.  and  D.  ivellen, 
to  boil,  to  weld;  Sw.  walla,  to  weld;  same 
word  as  well,  to  boil,  to  bubble  up.]  To 
unite  or  join  together  into  firm  union,  as 
two  pieces  of  metal,  by  hammering  or  com- 
pression when  raised  to  a  white  heat; 
hence,  fig.  to  unite  very  closely  (welded  by 
affection).— n.  A  junction  of  two  pieces  of 
iron  by  hammering  when  heated  to  a  white 
heat.— Weldable,  wel'da-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  welded.  —  Welder,  wel'der,  n. 
One  who  welds. 

Welfare,  wel'far,  n.  [Lit.  a  state  of  faring 
well.  Well,  Fare.]  A  state  of  exemp- 
tion from  misfortune,  calamity,  or  evil ; 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  the  common 
blessings  of  life;  well-being;  prosperity. 

Welk,  welk,  v.i.  [Same  as  D.  and  G.  welken, 
to  wither,  to  fade.]    To  fade;  to  decay. 

Welkin,  wel'kin,  n.  [O.E.  welkne,  wolkne, 
A.Sax.  wolcen,  wolcn,  a  cloud,  pi.  the  sky; 
G.  wolke,  O.H.G.  wolchan,  a  cloud.]  The 
sky;  the  vault  of  heaven.    {Poetical.) 

Well,  wel,  ti.  [A.Sax.  well,  wella,  a  well, 
fountain,  weallan,  to  well  up,  to  boil;  Icel. 


veil,  a  boiling.  1).  wel,  a  HpriiiK.  Dan  vald, 
a  spriiHs'.   <J.    trrllr,  a   wave,   toOlUtl,  tO   hull; 

from  1  <  • . . t  ol  walk,  wallow,  1  to  roll 

(whence  volume,  fco.).]  A  sprln 
tain;  an  artificial  itruotun  from  which 
water  e>  obtained,  often  1  round  pit  sunk 
perpendicularly  Into  tbt  earth  to  reach  ■> 
supply  of  water;  ■  compartment  at  the 
bottom  ot  certain  things;  e  compartment 
in  a  tisiniiK  vessel  having  boles  to  lei  in 
wab  1  b  maj  bo  kept  alive:  arch, 

thi     1 in  a  building  in  which  winding 

stairs  aro  placed;  Ji</.  a  Spring,  Source,  <ir 

origin.— e.C  To  spring  or  issue  fort) 
wain-  from  the  earth;  to  Bow;  to  bubble 
up.  —  Well-ilnker,  ?<.    One  who  «1ikh 
wella.    Well-sinking,  ?i.  The  operation 

of  sinking  or  digging  wells  Well-room, 
11.  A  room  into  which  the  water  ol  a  min- 
eral spring  is  conducted.— Well-spring, 
71.  A  fountain;  a  source  of  continual  supply. 

Well,  wel,  a.  [A.Sax.  ivd,  well,  enough, 
niuch  =  D.  wel,  Icel.  and  Dan.  vet,  Sv 
Goth.  Waila.  Q.  irohl,  well;  of  same  origin 
as  will,  and  meaning  originally  according 
to  one's  ivill.  Akin  weal,  wealth.]  Not  ill; 
in  accordance  with  wish  or  desire  (the 
business  turned  out  well);  satisfactory: 
often  In  impersonal  usages  (it  is  veil) ; 
being  in  health;  not  ailing  or  sick;  having 
recovered  ;  comfortable ;  being  in  favour ; 
favoured  (to  be  well  with  the  king);  just; 
right;  proper  (was  it  well  to  do  this?).  .".  This 
word  is  almost  always  used  predicatively, 
not  attributively.  —  To  let  well  alone,  not 
to  try  and  improve  what  is  already  well.— 
adv.  In  a  proper  manner;  justly;  rightly; 
not  ill  or  wickedly;  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner; skilfully;  with  due  art  (the  work  is 
well  done);  sufficiently;  very  much  (I  like  it 
well);  to  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure;  with 
praise;  commendably  (to  speak  well  of  one); 
conveniently;  suitably  (I  cannot  well  go); 
easily;  fully;  adequately;  thoroughly;  con- 
siderably; not  a  little  {well  advanced  in 
life).  This  word  is  often  merely  expletive 
or  used  to  avoid  abruptness  (well,  the  work 
is  done;  well,  let  us  go;  well,  well,  be  it  so). 
—  As  well,  rather  right,  convenient,  or 
proper  than  otherwise  (it  may  be  as  well 
to  inform  you  before  you  go).—  As  well  as, 
together  with;  and  also;  not  less  than;  one 
as  much  as  the  other  (a  sickness  long  as 
well  as  severe).— Well  enough,  in  a  moderate 
degree;  so  as  to  give  satisfaction,  or  so  as  to 
require  no  alteration.— Well  nigh,  nearly; 
almost. — To  be  well  off,  to  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition, especially  as  to  property.— Well- 
appointed,  a.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped— Well-behaved,  a.  Of  good 
conductor  behaviour.—  Well-being,  wel'- 
be-ing,  n.  Welfare;  happiness;  prosperity. 
—Well-born,  a.  Born  of  a  noble  or  re- 
spectable family;  not  of  mean  birth. — 
Well-bred,  a.  Of  good  breeding;  polite; 
cultivated;  refined;  of  good  breed,  stock,  or 
race.  —  Well-conducted,  a.  Properly 
led  on;  of  good  conduct;  well-behaved. — 
Well-doing,  n.  Performance  of  duties; 
upright  conduct. —  Well-educated,  a. 
Having  a  good  education;  well-instructed. 
—Well-favoured,  a.  Handsome:  well- 
formed;  pleasing  to  the  eye.  —  Well- 
founded,  a.  Founded  on  good  and  valid 
reasons.— Well-informed,  a.  Well  fur- 
nished with  information;  intelligent.  — 
Well-knit,  a.  Firmly  compacted;  having 
a  strong  bodily  frame.— Well-known,  a. 
Fully  known;  generally  known  or  acknow- 
ledged.—Well-meaning,  a.  Having  a 
good  intention.— Well-meant,  a.  Right- 
ly intended;  sincere;  not  feigned. — Well- 
met,  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  denot- 
ing joy  at  meeting.— Well-off,  a.  In  com- 
fortable circumstances;  having  a  good  store 
of  wealth;  fortunate.— Well-ordered,  a. 
Rightly  regulated  or  governed.  —  WTell- 
proportioned,  a.  Having  good  propor- 
tions; well-shaped.— WTell-read,  a.  Hav- 
ing read  a  great  deal;  conversant  with 
books.  —  WTell-regulated,  a.  Having 
good  regulations;  well-ordered.  —  Well- 
spent,  a.  Spent  or  passed  in  virtue;  spent 
to  the  best  advantage.— Well-spoken, 
a.  Spoken  well  or  with  propriety;  speaking 
well;  fair-spoken;  civil;  courteous.— Well- 
timed,  a.    Done  at  a  proper  time;  oppor- 


I '  W«ll-|0-«l«.  I 

cumi  l  \> «  1 1  - 

>»  laher,  n     » >n>  « 1 
nnotii,  1     Well-won      1 
hardly  1  arm  d.    Well-*  urn 

Molll   01    II 

Welladaj 

lol    v.  .lay! 

Wellington,  w<  1  ln|  ton,  r     a  kfj 

long  legged  hoot,  worn  bj  mi  u,  named 

1  take  oi    11  ,  llinaton  :  u 
liw  If        »  elllimioula,   w<  I 
»'.     A   name  populJU  Ij    given   tO  ■  g(  nun  of 

(Sequoia)  1  ii,,-  mammoth 

1  0  1     of  An  del  Ma  m  M"i  11. 

Welabaen  burner  i\f».r 

A.  von  II  rl  bach,  the  Inventor  I  A  gas 
burner  In  which  uir  is  adn 

Stream  ol  gas,  and  combustion  ol  thi   mix 
ture  raises  an  Ini  v,  bite 

In  at. 

Welsh,  welsh,  "  [A. Km.  wrliic,  nirliac, 
lit.  foreign,  from  wealh,  s  I  -imi- 

larly  (i.   wMteh,  welsch,  la 
ally  French  Or  Italian,  and    ;'  "•(  i* 

Italy.    So  vnhww  is  tin    welsh  <<r  foi 
nut.    Akin   Walloon,  OorotooU 
tag  to  Wales  or  to  its  people;  Ojm 
Witsii  rabbit.     I  fader  B  1  i.r.n .     n 
language  of  Wales,  a  member  of  the  I 
family,  forming  with  the  Breton  and  now 
extinct  Cornish  the  Cymricgroup;  t  be  inhab- 
itant! of  Wales.— Welshman,  Welsh- 
woman, welsh'man,  welsh'wum-an,  n.  A 
native  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

Welsher,  n.    Welch  11;. 

Well,  welt,  v.  [Probably  from  W.  gwald,  a 
hem,  a  welt.]  A  border;  a  kind  of  hem  or 
edgiug;  a  strip  of  leather  sewed  round  the 
edge  of  the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  and 
the  inner  sole,  and  to  which  the  outer  sole 
is  afterwards  fashioned.— v.t.  To  furnish 
with  a  welt. 

Welter,  wel'ter,  v.i.  [From  A.Sax.  wealtan, 
to  roll;  L.G.  weltern,  Sw.  vdltra,  G.  wdlzen, 
to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter;  same  root  as 
walk,  wallow.  Akin  waltz.]  To  wallow;  to 
tumble  about;  to  roll  or  wallow  in  some 
foul  matter;  to  rise  and  fall,  as  waves. 

Welwltscllla,  wel-wich'i-a,  n.  [From  the 
German  discoverer  Welwitsch.]  A  curious 
South  African  plant,  growing  in  dry  regions, 
and  having  the  form  of  a  stumpy  mass  of 
wood  with  two  cotyledonary  leaves  and 
several  short  flower-stalks. 

Wren,  wen,  n.  [A.Sax.  wenn,  D.  wen,  L.G. 
ween,  Prov.G.  wmne,  a  swelling,  a  wart.] 
A  tumour  without  inflammation  or  change 
of  colour  of  the  skin.  —  Weniiish, 
WTenny,  wen'ish,  wen'i,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  wen. 

Wench,  wensh,  n.  [O.E.  wenche,  from 
wenchel,  a  child,  A.Sax.  wencel,  weak;  allied 
toG.  wanken,  to  totter.  Wink.]  A  familiar 
expression  applied  to  a  woman,  especially 
a  young  woman,  in  any  variation  of  tone 
between  tenderness  and  contempt;  in  a 
bad  sense,  a  young  woman  of  loose  char- 
acter.—v.i.  To  frequent  the  company  of 
women  of  ill  fame.— Wenclier,  wensh'er, 
n.    One  who  wenches;  a  lewd  man. 

Wend,  wend,  v.i.— pret.  and  pp.  wended. 
Went,  which  is  really  the  pret.  of  this  verb, 
is  now  detached  from  it  and  used  as  pret. 
of  go.  [A.Sax.  wendan,  to  turn,  to  go = Icel. 
venda,  Dan.  vende,  D.  and  G.  weuden,  to 
change,  to  turn :  a  caus.  of  the  verb  to  wind, 
to  turn,  to  twist.  Wind.]  To  go;  to  pass 
to  or  from  a  place;  to  travel.— v.t.  To  go; 
to  direct:  in  the  phrase  to  wend  one's  way; 
also  used  reflexively  (wend  thee  homewards). 

Went,  went,  old  pret.  and  pp.  of  wend: 
now  used  as  the  pret.  of  go,  or  vulgarily  as 
its  pp. 

Wept,  wept,  pret.  and  pp.  of  weep. 

Were,  wer.  [See  Was.]  The  indicative 
past  tense  plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the 
past  or  imperfect  subjunctive— wert  being 
used  as  second  person  singular. 

Werewolf,  wer'wulf,  n.    A  werwolf. 

Wergild,  Weregild,  wer'gild,  wer'gild, 
ti.    [A.Sax.  wergild— wer,  man,  and  gild, 
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geld,  a  payment.]  Formerly  a  fine  of  vary- 
ing amount  for  manslaughter  and  other 
(Millies  against  tlir  person,  by  paying  wlueli 
the  offender  got  fia  of  every  further  obli- 
gation or  punishment. 

Wonifl'lail,  wer-no'ri-an,  a.    Pertaining 

to  Werner,  a  celebrated  German  mineral') 
gist  ami  geologist,  or  to  his  theory  of  the 
earth,  wlueli  was  also  called  the  Neptunian 
Theory.    Under  Neptune. 

Werl,  wert.    See  Were. 

Wcrthcrlaii,  wer-te'ri-an  or  ver-te'ri-an, 
a.  [After  the  hero  of  Goethe's  work.]  Sen- 
timental; namby-pambyish. 

Werwolf,  wer'wulf,  n.  [A.Sax.  ivereiimlf, 
lit.  man-wolf,  from  iver  (Icel.  verr,  Goth. 
wair),  a  man,  and  wulf,  wolf;  wer  is  cog. 
with  L.   vir,  a  man.     Virile.]     A  man 

1  transformed  for  a  time  or  periodically  into 
a  wolf ;  a  man  by  day  and  a  wolf  by  night ; 
a lycanthrope. 

Wesleyan,  wesli-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
John  Wesley,  or  the  religious  sect  (the 
Methodists)  established  by  him  about  1739. 
— n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Wesleyanism.  —  Wesleyan- 
ism,  wes'li-an-izm,  n.  The  system  of  doc- 
trines and  church  polity  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

West,  west,  n.  [A.Sax.  west,  west,  west- 
ward =  D.  west,  Icel.  vestr,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
vest,  G.  west  (whence  Fr.  ouest);  probably 
from  a  root  vas,  to  dwell,  as  the  home  of 
the  sun.  Was.]  That  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinox,  and 
midway  between  the  north  and  south 
points;  the  region  of  the  heavens  near 
this  point ;  the  region  or  tract  lying  oppo- 
site the  east,  or  nearer  the  west  point  than 
another  point  of  reckoning.  —  West-End, 
the  fashionable  or  aristocratic  quarter  of 
London:  used  of  ten  adjectively.— a.  Being 
in  the  west  or  lying  towards  the  west; 
western;  coming  or  moving  from  the  west 
or  western  region. — adv.  To  the  western 
region;  at  the  westward;  more  westward; 
— v.i. — To  pass  to  the  west;  to  assume  a 
westerly  direction.— Westering,  wes'ter- 
ing,  p.  and  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  (Poet.) 
—Westerly,  wes'ter-li,  a.  Being  toward 
the  west;  situated  in  the  western  region; 
coming  from  the  westward.— adv.  Tend- 
ing, going,  or  moving  toward  the  west. — 
Western,  wes'tern,  a.  Being  in  the  west, 
or  in  the  direction  of  west;  moving  or  di- 
rected to  the  west;  proceeding  from  the 
west  (a  western  breeze).  — Westerner, 
wes'ter-ner,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  west.— Westernmost,  wes'tern-most, 
a.  Farthest  to  the  west;  most  western.— 
Westing,  wes'ting,  n.  Space  or  distance 
westward;  space  reckoned  from  one  point 
to  another  westward  from  it.— Westmost, 
west'most,  a.  Farthest  to  the  west.  — 
Westward,  Westwards,  west'werd, 
west'werdz,  adv.  [A.Sax.  west,  and  -weard, 
denoting  direction.  Westwards  is  an  ad- 
verbial genitive.]  Toward  the  west.  — 
Westward ly,  west'werd-li,  adv.  In  a 
direction  toward  the  west. 

Wet,  wet,  a.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  weet,  A.Sax. 
waet,  Icel.  vdtr,  Dan.  vaad,  wet;  akin  to 
water.]  Containing  water;  soaked  with 
water;  having  water  or  other  liquid  upon 
the  surface;  rainy;  drizzly;  very  damp  (wet 
weather).—  n.  Water  or  wetness;  moisture 
or  humidity  in  considerable  degree;  rainy 
weather;  rain.— v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  wet  or 
wetted  (the  latter  regularly  in  the  passive 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  adjective  wet), 
ppr.  wetting.  To  make  wet;  to  moisten, 
drench,  or  soak  with  water  or  other  liquid; 
to  dip  or  soak  in  liquor. — Wet-dock,  n. 
Under  Dock.  —  Wetness,  wet'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  wet;  a  watery  or  moist 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  moisture. — Wet- 
nurse,  n.  A  woman  who  suckles  and 
nurses  a  child  not  her  own :  opposed  to  dry- 
nurse.— Wetshod,  wet'shod,  a.  Wet  over 
the  shoes.— Wettisli,  wet'ish,  a.  Some- 
what wet;  moist;  humid. 

Wether,  weTH'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  wether,  a 
ram;  a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  and  allied  to  L.  vitulus,  a  calf,  lit. 
a  yearling.    Veal.  J    A  castrated  ram. 


Wey(  wa,  n.  (A.Sax.  waege,  a  weight.] 
Wkmjii.J  A  certain  weight  or  measure: 
of  wool,  182  1b.;  of  wheat,  5  quarters;  of 
elieese,  2241b. 

Whack,  whak,  w.t.  [Thwack. )  To  thwack; 
to  give  a  hearty  or  resounding  blow  to. 
(Colloq.) — v.i.  To  strike  or  continue  striking 
anything  with  smart  blows.     (Colloq.) 

Whale,  whal,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwcel,  a  whale; 
Icel.  hvalr,  Sw.  and  Dan.  hval,  hvalfish 
(whalensh),  D.  walvisch,  G.  wallfisch;  per- 
haps connected  with  A.Sax.  hwelan,  to 
roar,  to  bellow,  from  the  noise  they  make 
in  blowing.]  The  common  name  given  to 
the  larger  mammals  of  the  order  Cetacea ; 
the  typical  representative  being  the  com- 
mon or  Greenland  whale,  so  valuable  on 
account  of  the  oil  and  whalebone  which  it 
furnishes.  —  Whalc-hoat,  n.  A  strong 
carvel-built  boat  from  23  to  28  feet  in  length, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  used  in  hunting 
whales.— Whale-hone,  n.  A  well-known 
elastic  horny  substance  which  adheres  in 
thin  parallel  plates  to  the  upper  jaw  of  cer- 
tain species  of  whales;  baleen.— Whale- 
fishery,  n.  The  fishery  or  occupation 
of  taking  whales.  —  Whale-fishing,  n. 
The  employment  of  catching  whales.  — 
Whaler,  wha'ler,  n.  A  person  or  ship 
employedin  the  whale-fishery. —Whaling, 
wha'ling,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  capture  of 
whales. 

Whall,  whal,  n.  [Probably  for  wall,  in 
wall-eyed.]  A  disease  of  the  eyes;  glaucoma. 
— Whally,  whal'i,  a.  Having  greenish- 
•white  eyes. 

Whan,  whop,  v.t.    Same  as  Whop. 

Wharf,  wharf,  n.  pi.  Wharfs,  wharfs,  or 
Wharves,  wharvz.  [A.Sax.  hwerf,  hwearf, 
a  turning,  a  bank,  a  wharf;  O.Sw.  hwarf, 
a  turning,  a  wharf;  Icel.  hvarf,  a  turning, 
a  shelter;  D.  werf,  a  wharf,  a  yard,  a  turu. 
Perhaps  originally  an  embankment  or  dam 
that  turns  the  course  of  a  stream;  from 
A.Sax.  hweorfan,  Icel.  hverfa,  to  turn.]  A 
quay  of  wood  or  stone  on  a  roadstead, 
harbour,  or  river,  alongside  of  which  ships 
are  brought  to  load  or  unload.  —  v.t.  To 
place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf.— Wharfage, 
whar'faj,  n.  Money  paid  for  using  a  wharf; 
a  wharf  or  wharfs  collectively. — Whar- 
finger, whar'fin-jer,  n.  [For  wharfager, 
the  n  being  inserted  as  in  messenger,  pas- 
senger.] A  person  who  owns  or  who  has 
the  charge  of  a  wharf. 

What,  whot,  pron.  [A.Sax.  hwcet,  what, 
also,  why,  lo,  &c,  neut.  of  hwd,  who.  Who.] 
An  interrogative  pronoun  used  in  asking 
questions  as  to  things,  and  corresponding 
in  many  respects  to  who,  but  used  adjec- 
tively as  well  as  substantively  (what's  the 
matter?  I  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is; 
what  stuff  is  this?).  Used  alone  in  intro- 
ducing a  question  it  has  an  emphatic  force, 
or  is  almost  an  interjection,  equivalent  to 
is  it  possible  that?  really?  (what,  do  you 
believe  that?);  hence,  such  expressions  as, 
what  £/=what  would  be  the  consequence 
if?  what  will  it  matter  if?  what  o/=what 
follows  from?  why  need  you  speak  of? 
what  though=wh&t  does  it  matter  though? 
granting  or  admitting  that.  Used  to  in- 
troduce an  intensive  or  emphatic  phrase 
or  exclamation,  and  when  employed  adjec- 
tively it  is  equivalent  to  how  great  .  .  . ! 
how  remarkable  .  .  .  !  how  extraordinary 
.  .  . !  (what  a  season  it  has  been  !).  It  often 
has  the  force  of  a  compound  relative  pro- 
noun: when  used  substantively=the  thing 
(or  things)  which;  that  which  (I  know  what 
you  mean):  when  used  adjectively — the  .  .  . 
which ;  the  sort  or  kind  of  .  .  .  which;  such 
...  as  (what  money  I  have  is  my  own).  It 
also  stands  for  whatever  or  whoever;  what- 
soever or  whosoever  (come  what  will).  In 
such  phrases  as,  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  tell  you 
what,  &c,  what  is  used  to  lay  some  stress 
on  what  is  about  to  be  stated. —  What's  his 
(its)  name?  what  do  you  call  it?  &c,  collo- 
quial phrases  generally  signifying  that  the 
speaker  cannot  supply  a  definite  name  or 
word.— What  not,  is  used  in  concluding  an 
enumeration  of  several  articles  or  particu- 
lars, and  is  equivalent  to  something  more 
which  I  need  not  mention;  et  cetera. — 
To  know  what's  what,  to  know  the  nature 


of  things;  to  be  knowing.  —  What  ho!  an 

exclamation   of  calling.  -     What   with 
peated),  partly  by  or    in    consequent 
(what  with  one  thing  what,  with  anothi 
scheme  miscarried). —  Whatever,   « 
ov'cr,  pion.    Anything  soever  that;    i 
what  it  may  that;  all  that:  used  substan- 
tively; of  any  kind  soever;  be  what, 
the:  used  adjectively.    Often  contract 
WhaleVr,  whot-ar'.— What-not,  n    A 
stand  or  piece  of  household  furnitun 
ing  shelves  for  papers,  books,  &c— What- 
soe'er, Whatsoever,  whot-so-ar',  whot- 
so-ev'er,  pron.    No  matter  what  thing  or 
things:  more  emphatic  that  whatever. 

Wheal,  whel,  n.  [Corn,  huel,  a  mine.]  A 
mine,  particularly  a  tin-mine. 

Wheal,  whel,  n.  [In  first  meaning  from 
A.Sax.  hwele  (?),  putrefaction.]  A  pimple 
or  pustule;  a  wale  or  weal. 

Wheat,  whet,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwaete  =  8c. 
white,  Icel.  hveiti,  Sw.  hvete,  Dan.  hvede, 
D.  weit,  Goth,  hwaiteis,  G.  weizen.  Lit.  the 
white  grain.  White.]  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  grass  family,  of  several  varieties; 
the  seeds  collectively  of  the  plant,  a  well- 
known  grain  which  furnishes  a  white  nutri- 
tious flour.— Wheat-ear,  n.  An  ear  of 
wheat.  —  Wheat-ell,  n.  A  disease  in 
wheat,  called  also  Ear-cockle.— Wheaten, 
whe'tn,  a.  Made  of  wheat.— Wheat-fly, 
Wheat-midge,  n.  A  small  two-winged 
fly,  the  maggots  of  which  destroy  the  flower 
of  the  plant.  Hessian-fly.  — Wheat- 
moth,  n.    The  grain-moth. 

Wheatear,  whet'er,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwit,  white, 
cers,  posteriors.]  A  bird  akin  to  the  stone- 
chat,  a  common  summer  visitant  to  Britain, 
having  a  conspicuous  white  patch  at  the 
base  of  the  tail. 

Wheatstone's  hridge,  whet'stonz,  n. 
[After  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  inventor/ 
Elec.  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  re 
sistance  of  an  electrical  conductor. 

Wheedle,  whe'dl,  v.t.— wheedled,  wheed- 
ling. [Probably  from  W.  chwedla,  to  talk, 
to  gossip,  from  chwedl,  a  story,  discourse." 
To  entice  by  soft  words;  to  gain  over  by 
coaxing  and  flattery;  to  cajole;  to  procure 
by  coaxing,  —v.i.  To  flatter;  to  coax.— 
Wheedler.whed'ler.n.  One  who  wheedles. 
—Wheedling,  whed'ling,  a.  Coaxing; 
flattering. 

Wheel,  whel,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwedl,  contr.  from 
wheotvol;  akin  D.  wiel,  Dan.  hjul,  Icel. 
hjdl,  hvil;  connections  doubtful.]  A  cir- 
cular frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on  an 
axis;  as  applied  to  carriages,  a  wheel  usually 
consists  of  a  nave,  into  which  are  inserted 
radiating  spokes  connecting  it  with  the 
periphery  or  circular  ring;  any  apparatus 
or  machine  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is  a  wheel  (a  spinning-wTied,  a  potter's 
wheel);  a  circular  frame  with  projecting 
handles  and  an  axle  on  which  are  wound 
the  ropes  or  chains  connecting  it  with  the 
rudder  for  steering  a  ship;  an  instrument 
of  torture  formerly  used,  the  victim  being 
fastened  on  it  and  his  limbs  broken  by  suc- 
cessive blows;  a  whirling  round;  a  revolu- 
tion or  rotation;  circumgyration. — Wheel 
and  axle,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
an  application  of  the  general  principle  of 
the  lever,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  axle 
on  which  a  wheel  is  firmly  fastened,  power 

,  being  applied  to  the  wheel  and  a  weight 
raised  by  a  rope  coiled  round  the  axle.— 
Wheels  within  wheels,  a  complication  of 
circumstances,  motives,  influences,  or  the 
like.— To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Under  Shoulder.—  Wheel  of  life.  Zoe- 
trope.  —v.t.  To  cause  to  turn  round  or 
revolve;  to  give  a  circular  motion  to;  to 
rotate;  to  whirl;  to  convey  in  a  wheeled 
vehicle;  to  give  a  circular  direction  or  form 
to.— v.i.  To  turn  on  an  axis  or  as  on  an 
axis;  to  revolve;  to  rotate;  to  turn  round: 
to  make  a  circular  flight;  to  roll  forward 
or  along;  to  march,  as  a  body  of  troops, 
round  a  point  that  serves  as  a  pivot.— 
Wheel  -  animal,  Wheel  -  animal- 
cule, n.  A.  rotifer. —Wheel-haroni- 
eter,  n.  A  barometer  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  is  communicated  to  a  hand 
that  shows  the  variations  on  a  dial.  — 
Wheel-harrow,  n.     A  frame  or  bo.x 
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with  a  wheel  in  front  ami  two  Inn. lies 
behind,  rolled  !>>  a  single  individual.  — 
Wheel-carriage,  "■  Any  sort  ol  carriage 

moved  on  wheels,  as  a  couch,  wukoii,  carl, 

Ac-  Whcel-ehulr,  ».    A  ohalr  or  small 
carriage  on   wheels;   an  invalid's  chair. 
Wheeled.  «  luM,  a.  Having  wheels:  often 
in  composition  la  tvro-whteUd  carriage) 
Wheeler,  wheler,  a.    One  who  wheels; 

I  a  maker  of  wheels;  a  wheel-horse,  or  one 
next  the  wheels  oi  the  carriage.  Wheel- 
horse,  ".   Wheeler.    Wheel-hoote, 

I  n.  Aa tit.  u  kind  of  house  built  over  the 
steering  wheel  in  large  shins.      Mlu-el- 

lock,  it.  A  kind  of  old  musket  lock  with 
a  wheel  which  revolved  against  a  tlint,  for 
producing  Bparks.  —  Wheelman,  whel'- 
man,  n  < >ne  who  uses  a  bicycle  or  tricycle 
I  or  similar  conveyance.—  W  lieel-plnuuh, 
»i.  A  plough  with  a  wheel  or  wheels  re- 
gulating the  depth  of  the  furrow.— Wheel* 
Pace,  a.  The  place  in  which  a  water-wheel 
is  fixed.  Wheel-WlndOW,  n.  A  circular 
Gothic  window  with  radiating  mullions. — 
Wheel-Work.  n.  The  combination  of 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  one 
another  in  machinery.  —  Wheel-writs lit, 
n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
wheels. 
Wheel,  whel,  n.    Same  as  IVheal,  a  mine. 

Wheeze,  whez,  v.t. — wheezed,  wheezing. 
[A. Sax.  hwisan,  hwaesan,  to  wheeze;  Dan. 
imrse,  Icel.  hv&sa,  to  hiss:  an  imitative 
word,  akin  to  whisper,  whistle.]  To  breathe 
bard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  us  persons 
affected  with  asthma.— Wheezy,  whc'zi,  a. 
Affected  with  or  characterized  by  wheezing. 
Whelk,  whelk,  n.  [A.Sax.  weolc,  weluc, 
allied  to  loealcan,  to  turn;  lit.  a  twisted 
shell.  Walk.]  An  edible  mollusc  with  a 
spiral  shell,  used  for  food  in  England. 

Whelk,  whelk,  n.  [Dim.  from  wheal,  a 
pustule.]    A  pustule  or  pimple.    {Shak.) 

Whelm,  whelm,  v.t.  [Apparently  modified 
from  old  whelve,  whel/e,  to  overturn,  to 
cover  over,  from  A.Sax.  hwylfan,  to  vault 
over,  from  hwealf,  a  vault  or  arch  =  Icel. 
hralf,  Sw.  hvalf,  a  vault.]  To  throw  over 
so  as  to  covert.;  to  engulf;  to  swallow  up; 
to  ruin  or  destroy  by  overpowering  disaster. 

Whelp,  whelp,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwelp="D.  welp, 
G.  welf,  Dan.  hvalp,  Icel.  hvelpr,  a  whelp.] 
The  young  of  the  canine  species,  and  of 
several  other  beasts  of  prey;  a  puppy;  a 
cub;  a  son;  a  young  man:  in  contempt  or 
sportiveness.— v.i.  To  bring  forth  whelps. — 
v.t.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  bitch  does;  hence 
to  give  birth  to  or  originate:  in  contempt. 

When,  when,  adv.  [A.Sax.  hwoznne,  hwonne, 
O.Fris.  hwenne,  G.  wann,  wenn,  Goth,  hwan, 
when;  akin  to  who.  Comp.  L.  quum,  quan- 
do,  when,  qui,  who.]  At  what  or  which 
time:  used  interrogatively  {when  did  he 
come?);  at  the  time  that;  at  or  just  after 
the  moment  that:  used  relatively  (he  came 
when  I  went);  at  which  time;  at  the  same 
time  that;  while;  whereas  (you  were  absent 
when  you  should  have  been  present);  which 
time;  then;  preceded  by  since  or  till. — 
Whene'er,  wben-ar'.  Contracted  form 
of  Whenever. — Whenever,  when-ev'er, 
adv.  At  whatever  time.— Whensoever, 
when-so-ev'er,  adv.    At  whatever  time. 

Whence,  whens,  adv.  [O.E.  whennes,  from 
when  by  affixing  a  genitive  termination, 
as  in  hence,  thence,  twice,  Ac]  From  what 
place;  from  what  or  which  source,  origin, 
premises,  antecedents,  principles,  facts,  and 
the  like;  how:  used  interrogatively  (whence 
and  what  art  thou?);  from  which:  referring 
•  to  place,  source,  origin,  facts,  arguments, 
&c,  and  used  relatively  (the  place  whence 
he  came). — From  whence,  although  a  pleon- 
astic mode  of  expression,  is  used  by  good 
writers.— Whencesoever,  whens-so-ev'- 
er,  adv.  From  what  place  or  what  cause 
or  source  soever. 

Where,  whar,  adv.  [A.Sax.  hv)ozr,  akin 
to  >rho,  what,  like  there  and  that.]  At  or 
in  what  place;  in  what  position,  situation, 
or  circumstances:  used  interrogatively;  at 
or  in  the  place  in  which;  in  which  case, 
position,  circumstances,  Ac:  used  rela- 
tively; to  which  place;  whither:  used  both 
interrogatively   and   relatively.— Wliere- 


llhoilt.  whar  a  bOUVi  mlr.      Near  what   or 
whieh    place;    tin'    place    near   hIiu'Ii.    BOB 

osrnlng  or  about  winch:   also  frequently 

used   as    a   noun    (a   notice   of    your    when 

about).      Whereabout*,   wbtr-a-bouts', 

<i</i\      Near   what    or   which   plaOOj    when 
about:    Often   Used  snhstant  ively   (I   do   not 

know  ins  whereabouts).    Whereon,  whir- 

a/.',  conj.   The  fact  or  case  leally  being  that; 

when  in  foot;  the  thing  being  so  thai 
siderlng    that    things   are   such    that 

Whereat,  whar  at',  <i</r.     At  which:  used 
relativrh  .  at  what:   used  interrogatively. 
M  hereby,  whar  bl',  adv.    By  which:  used 

relatively;  by  what:  used  Interrogatively, 

Wherefore,  whar'for,  adv.  and  conj.  For 
which  reason:  used  relatively;  why;  for  what 
reason:  used  Interrogatively,  Wherein, 
whar-in',  adv.  In  which;  in  which  thing, 
time,  respect,  Ac:  used  relatively;  in  what 
tiling,  time,  Ac:  used  Interrogatively. 
Whereinto,  whar-in-t&',  adv.  Into  which: 
used  relatively;  into  what:  used  interro- 
gutively.— WlierenesM,  whar'nes,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  having  a  place  or  posi- 
tion; ubiety.— Whereof,  whar-ov',  adv. 
Of  which:  used  relatively;  of  what:  used  in- 
terrogatively.—Whereon,  whar-on',  adv. 
On  which:  used  relatively;  on  what:  used 
interrogatively.— Whereso'er,  Where- 
soever, whar-80-ar',  whar-so-ev'er,  adv. 
In  what  place  soever;  in  whatever  place. 
—  Wherethrough,  whar 'thro,  adv. 
Through  which;  by  reason  of  which.  — 
Whereto,  whar-to',  adv.  To  which:  used 
relatively;  to  what;  to  what  end:  used  in- 
terrogatively. —  Whereupon,  wh&r-up- 
on',  adv.  Upon  which;  upon  what;  imme- 
diately after  and  in  consequence  of  which. — 
Where'er,  Wherever,  whar-ar',  whar- 
ev'er,  adv.  At  whatever  place.— Where- 
with, Wherewithal,  whar-with',  whar- 
with-ftl',  adv.  With  which:  used  relatively; 
with  what:  used  interrogatively.  —  The 
wherewith,  the  ivhertwithal,  a  sufficiency  of 
resources  or  money. 

Wherry,  wher'i,  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  Icel. 
hverfr,  crank,  said  of  vessels,  and  to  A.Sax. 
hweorfan,  to  turn.  Wharf.]  A  light 
shallow  boat,  seated  for  passengers,  and 
plying  on  rivers.— Wherryman,  wher'i- 
man,  n.    One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

Whet,  whet,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  whetted  or 
whet,  ppr.  whetting.  [A.Sax.  hwettan,  to 
whet,  from  hwozt,  sharp,  keen,  bold;  so 
Icel.  hvetja,  from  hvatr,  bold;  D.  wetten, 
G.  wetzen,  to  whet.]  To  sharpen  by  rub- 
bing on  or  with  a  stone;  to  sharpen  in 
general;  to  make  keen,  or  eager;  to  excite; 
to  stimulate  (to  whet  the  appetite);  to  pro- 
voke.— «.  The  act  of  sharpening ;  some- 
thing that  provokes  or  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite. —  WThet-stone,  n.  A  stone  for 
sharpening  cutlery  or  tools  by  friction. — 
Whetter,  whet'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  whets  or  sharpens. 

Whether,  wheTH '  er,  pron.  [A.  Sax. 
hwozther,  which  of  two,  also  conj.;  O.H.G. 
hwedar,  Goth,  hwathur;  from  the  interro- 
gative who,  and  comparative  suffix  -ther, 
as  in  hither,  other,  Ac]  Which  of  two; 
which  one  of  the  two:  used  interrogatively 
and  relatively. — conj.  Which  of  two  or  more 
alternatives :  used  to  introduce  the  first  of 
a  series  of  alternative  clauses,  the  succeed- 
ing clause  or  clauses  being  connected  by 
or  or  by  or  whether. — Whether  or  no,  in 
either  alternative;  in  any  case. 

Whew,  whu,  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  whistle 
with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers. — interj.  A 
sound  expressing  astonishment,  aversion, 
or  contempt. 

Whey,  wha,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwaeg—Tt.  wei,  hui, 
L.G.  wey,  whey.]  The  watery  part  of  milk 
separated  from  the  more  coagulable  part, 
particularly  in  the  process  of  making  cheese. 
— Wheyey,  wha'i,  a.  Partaking  of  or  re- 
sembling whey.— Whey-face,  n.  A  face 
white  or  pale,  as  from  fear.  —  Whey- 
faced,  a.  Having  a  white  or  pale  face;  pale- 
faced.—  Wheylsh,  wha'ish,  a.  Wheyey; 
thin;  watery. 

Which,  which,  pron.  [A.Sax.  hwile,  hwyle, 
contr.  from  hwilic,  lit.  why-like,  from  hwi, 
instrumental  case  of  whd,  who,  what,  what, 
and  lie,  like;  so  Icel.  hvilikr,  Dan.  hvilken, 


Gotta   Kveleti      i>  ft     Oomp. 

.•mi,  li      no  ///.,      Like   .'  ho,   whit  h    we. 

tonally  an  Interrogative;   m  luoh  it   ih  of 

any  gender,  bul  a*  a  relaf  1  only 

neutei      it   Li   both 

An   nit,  1  rogat  h  e   pronoun,   bj    »  hii  I 

or  more   among   n   numb)  1  oh  or 

things  (frequi  ntly  oik    ol   two)  >  >  !n< 

Ively  or  Bubntunl  1 
man  is  it  |  u  \it  h  .0.  1  b<  articles  you  tin 
pronoun,  si  1  ving  as  the  m 
ot  "/<":  oil 

owning  before  the  noun  bjf  a  kind  ol  In- 

\.  1  ion  (within  u  hi*  i<  cltj  1 

us  an  Indefinite  pronoun, 

one  «hich  (lake  which  rou  will)     \v  lilrh- 

e>  er,  Whiehaoever,  which-ev'er,  which- 

11   ■  d  hot  h  as  an  adjeOtiVC  and  us  a  noun. 

WhllT.  whif,  n.    I  iinit.it  1  \ .  oil  1,,  sound  of 

blowing;  com)),  puff,   W     >'       /.  a  whiff,  u 

Duff,   chiraf,  a  quick  gust.l     A 

pulsion  Of  air,  smoke,  or  the  like  from  I  ho 

mouth;    a   puff;    a  gust  of    air  conveying 

some  smell.— v.t.  To  puff;  to  throw  out  In 

whiffs;  to  smoke,    v.i.  To  emit  pufl 

smoke;    to    pull,    to    imoki  Whittle, 

whif'l,  v.i.    [Probably  from  n  luff ,  bul 

D.  wei  Men,  to  waver;  Icel.  vetfla,  to  shake 

often.]     To  veer  al>out,   us  the   wind;    to 

change  from  one  opinion  or  OOHIM  : 

other;   to  use  evusions ;   to  prerarios 

W  IliHler.  whif'ler,  n.     One  who  whiffles; 

u  piper  or  fifer;  hence,  a  harbinger  [/Shak  ). 

Whig,  whig,  n.    [From  the  name  whigoa- 
morets  applied  to  a  body  of   Coven: 
who  marched  from  the  SOUth-Wi 
land  to  Edinburgh  in  1648,  said  to  be  from 
whiggam,  a  word  used   in  South-wi 
Scotland    in    driving    horses;   akin    1 
whig,  to  jog  along  briskly,  the  connections 
of    this    being   doubtful.]     A   name   once 
given  to  the  members  of  a  political  party 
in  Britain:  opposed  to  Tory;  later  applied 
to  the  more  conservative  section  of   the 
Liberal  party,  and  opposed  to  Radical.— a. 
Belonging  to  or  composed  of  Whigs;  whig- 
gish.  — Whlganiore,   Whlgganiore, 
whig'a-mor,  n.    A  Whig;  applied  formerly 
in  contempt  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian. — 
Whlggery,  Whigislsiu,  whig'er-i.whig'- 
izm,   n.    The  principles  of    the    Whigs. — 
Whiyjjlsh,  whig'ish,  a.     Pertaining   to 
Whigs  or  their  principles. 

While,  whll,  n.  [A.Sax.  hwil,  a  time,  a 
space  of  time;  D.  wijl,  wijle,  Goth,  hweila, 
G.  weile,  a  time;  Icel.  hvila,  a  place  of  rest; 
Dan.  hvile,  rest;  allied  to  L.  quies,  rest. 
Quiet.]  A  time;  a  space  of  time;  espe- 
cially, a  short  space  of  time  during  which 
something  happens  or  is  to  happen  or  be 
done.  —  The  while,  in  the  meantime.  — 
Worth  while,  worth  the  time  which  it 
requires;  worth  the  time  and  pains,  or  the 
trouble  and  expense.  —  conj.  During  the 
time  that;  as  long  as;  at  the  same  time 
that.  .'.  While  implies  less  of  contrast  in 
the  parallel  than  though,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, implying  no  contrast  at  all  (while  I 
admire  his  bravery,  I  esteem  his  modera- 
tion ;  but  though  I  admire  his  courage,  I 
detest  his  cruelty).— v.t. — whiled,  whiling. 
To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly  and  without 
irksomeness,  languor,  or  weariness;  usually 
with  away  (to  vihile  away  time).— Whilst, 
whilst,  conj.  [From  whiles,  an  adverbial 
genitive,  with  t  added  as  in  amongst,  amidst, 
betwixt.]  The  same  as  while,  but  less  com- 
monly used. 

Whilom, t  whilom,  adv.  or  adj.  [A.Sax. 
hwilum,  dat.  pi.  of  hwil,  a  time.  While.] 
Formerly;  once;  quondam. 

Whim,  whim,  n.  [Probably  akin  to  Icel. 
hvima,  to  wander  with  the  eyes;  Sw.  hvimsa, 
to  be  unsteady;  Dan.  vimse,  to  skip  about. 
Comp.  also  W.  chwim,  motion.]  A  sudden 
turn  of  the  mind;  a  freak;  a  capricious 
notion ;  a  kind  of  large  capstan  worked  by 
horse-power  or  steam  for  raising  ore,  water, 
Ac.  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine.—  Whim- 
sey,  whim'zi,  n.  A  whim ;  a  freak ;  a 
capricious  notion.— Wliimsleal,  whim'- 
zi-kal,  a.  [From  whimsey.]  Full  of  whims; 
freakish ;  capricious ;  odd  in  appearance ; 
fantastic.  —  Whimsicality,  W himsl- 
calness,  whim-zi-kal'i-ti,  whim'zi-kal-nes, 
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n.  Tho  state  or  quality  of  lining  whimsical; 
an  oddity;  a  whim.  —  WhtiiiHlcitlly, 
whim'zi-kal-li,  adv.  Freakishly. 
Whllllhrcl,  whiiii'hri-1,  n.  [Perhaps  from 
its  oiy  resembling  a  whimpering.]  A  British 
bird  closely  allied  to  the  curlew,  but  con- 
siderably smaller. 

Whimper,  whim'per,  v.i.  [Akin  to  G. 
wtmmtrn,  to  whimper,  and  to  whine,  both 
being  imitative  words.]  To  cry  with  a  low, 
whining,  broken  voice.— v.t.  To  utter  in  a 
low,  whining,  or  crying  tone.— n.  A  low,  pee- 
vish,  broken  oty. — Whimperer,  wliim'- 
per-er,  n.  One  who  whimpers. — Whim- 
pering, whim'per-ing,  n.    A  whimper. 

Whlinsey.    Under  Whim. 

Whin,  whin,  n.  [W.  chwyn,  weeds.]  Gorse; 
furze.  Furze.— Whin-chat,  n.  A  pas- 
serine bird  visiting  Britain  in  summer,  and 
commonly  found  among  broom  and  furze. 
—  Whinny,  whin'i,  a.  Abounding  in 
whins.  —  Wllllistone,  whin'ston, ».  [Prob- 
ably first  given  to  the  blocks  of  whinstone 
often  found  lying  in  waste  places.]  A  name 
for  greenstone,  and  also  applied  to  any 
dark-coloured  and  hard  unstratified  rock. 

Whine,  whin,  v.i.— whined,  whining.  [A. 
Sax.  hioinan,  to  whiz;  Icel.  hvina,  Dan. 
hvine,  to  whiz;  imitative  words  like  whiz, 
whir,  &c]  To  express  distress  or  complaint 
by  a  plaintive  drawling  cry;  to  complain  in 
a  mean  or  unmanly  way;  to  make  a  similar 
noise,  as  dogs  or  other  animals.  —  n.  A 
drawling  plaintive  tone;  a  mean  or  affected 
complaint.  —  Whiner,  whi'ner,  n.  One 
who  whines. —  Whiningly,  whi'ning-li, 
adv.    In  a  whining  manner. 

Whinny,  whin'i,  v.i. — whinnied,  whinny- 
ing. [Imitative  and  akin  to  whine;  comp.  L. 
hinnio,  to  whinny.]  To  neigh. — n.  The 
neigh  of  a  horse;  a  low  neigh. 

Whip,  whip,  v.t. — whipped,  whipping.  [Al- 
lied to  D.  wippen,  to  skip,  to  toss;  ivip,  a 
swing,  a  swipe;  O.D.  wippe,  a  whip;  L.G. 
wippen,  Dan.  vippe,  to  see-saw;  G.  wippen, 
to  rock,  to  see-saw,  &c;  comp.  also  W. 
chwip,  a  quick  turn;  chivipiaw,  to  move 
briskly.]  To  take  or  seize  with  a  sudden 
motion;  to  carry  or  convey  suddenly  and 
rapidly:  with  away,  out,  up,  and  the  like; 
to  sew  slightly;  to  form  into  gathers;  to 
overlay,  as  a  rope  or  cord,  with  a  cord, 
twine,  or  thread  going  round  and  round; 
to  strike  with  a  lash  or  with  anything 
tough  and  flexible;  to  lash;  to  flog;  to 
drive  with  lashes;  to  make  to  spin  round 
with  lashes  (to  whip  a  top);  to  lash  in  a 
figurative  sense;  to  treat  with  cutting  se- 
verity; to  fish  in  with  rod  and  line;  to  beat 
into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  &c. — To  whip 
in,  to  keep  from  scattering,  as  hounds  in  a 
hunt;  hence,  to  bring  or  keep  the  members 
of  a  party  together.— v.i.  To  start  suddenly 
and  run;  to  turn  and  run,  with  away,  round, 
&c. — n.  An  instrument  for  driving  horses, 
cattle,  &c,  or  for  correction,  consisting 
commonly  of  a  handle,  to  which  is  attached 
a  thong  of  plaited  leather;  a  lash;  a  coach- 
man or  driver  of  a  carriage  (a  good  whip);  a 
member  of  parliament  or  other  legislative 
body  who  secures  the  attendance  of  as  many 
members  as  possible  at  important  divisions; 
a  call  made  upon  members  to  be  in  their 
places  at  a  certain  time.— Whip-cord, 
n.  A  hard-twisted  cord  of  which  lashes  for 
whips  are  made.— Whip-hand,  n.  The 
hand  that  holds  the  whip  in  riding  or  driv- 
ing.— To  have  the  whip-hand  of,  to  have  an 
advantage  over.— Whip-lash,  n.  The  lash 
or  striking  end  of  a  whip.  —  Whipper, 
whip'er,  n.  One  who  whips.— Whipper- 
in,  n.  One  who  keeps  hounds  from  wan- 
dering, and  whips  them  in,  if  necessary. — 
Whipper-snapper,  n.  A  diminutive, 
insignificant  person ;  a  whipster.— Whip- 
pin  g,  whip'ing,  n.  Punish  ment  with  a  whip; 
flagellation.— Whipping-hoy,  n.  A  boy 
educated  with  a  prince  and  punished  in 
his  stead.— Whipping-post,  n.  A  post  to 
which  offenders  were  tied  when  whipped. — 
Whip-poor-will,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  an  American  bird,  allied  to  the  European 
goat-sucker  or  night-jar,  so  called  from  its 
cry. — Whip-saw,  n.  A  thin,  narrow  saw 
set  in  a  frame.— Whipster,  whip'ster,  n. 


A  nimble  little  fellow;  a  sharp  shallow  fel- 
low: used  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

Whippet,  whip'et,  n.  A  breed  of  dog 
resembling  the  greyhound  but  smaller,  used 
chiefly  for  coursing  and  racing;  milit.  a 
light  tank  which  can  move  quickly. 

Whir,  wher,  v.i.  [From  the  sound,  partly 
intluenced  in  meaning  by  whirl;  comp. 
irhi..)  To  whiz;  to  fly,  dart,  revolve,  or 
otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whizzing 
or  buzzing  sound.  —  n.  The  buzzing  or 
whirring  sound  made  by  a  quickly  revolving 
wheel,  a  partridge's  wings,  and  the  like. — 
Whirring,  wher'ing,  n.  The  sound  of 
something  that  whirs;  the  sound  of  a  par- 
tridge's or  pheasant's  wings. 

Whirl,  wberl,  v.t.  [A  freq.  corresponding 
to  A. Sax.  hweorfan,  to  turn  (whence  wharf); 
equivalent  to  Icel.  and  Sw.  hvirfla,  Dan. 
hvirvle,  O.D.  wervelen,  G.  wirbeln,  similar 
frequentatives.]  To  turn  round  or  cause 
to  revolve  rapidly;  to  turn  with  velocity;  to 
carry  away  by  means  of  something  that 
turns  round. — v.i.  To  turn  round  rapidly; 
to  revolve  or  rotate  swiftly;  to  move  along 
swiftly  as  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. — n.  A  turn- 
ing with  velocity;  rapid  rotation;  something 
that  moves  with  a  whirling  motion;  a  hook 
used  in  twisting,  as  in  a  rope  machine;  hot. 
and  conch,  same  as  Whorl.  —  Whirl- 
about, n.  Something  that  whirls  with 
velocity;  a  whirligig.— Whirl-blast,  n. 
A  whirlwind.— Whirler,  wher'ler,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  whirls.— Whirligig, 
wher'li-gig,  n.  [Whirl  and  gig.]  A  toy 
which  children  spin  or  whirl  round.  — 
Whirlpool,  wherl'pol,  n.  A  circular  eddy 
or  current  in  a  river  or  the  sea  produced 
by  the  configuration  of  the  channel,  by 
meeting  currents,  by  winds  meeting  tides, 
&c— Whirlwig,  wherl'wig,  n.  [Whirl, 
and  A.Sax.  wicga,  wigga,  a  beetle  or  similar 
insect;  comp.  earwig.]  A  beetle  which  may 
be  seen  circling  round  on  the  surface  of 
ponds,  &c,  with  great  rapidity.— Whirl- 
wind, wherl'wind,  n.  A  whirling  wind; 
a  violent  wind  moving  in  a  circle,  or  rather 
in  a  spiral  form,  as  if  moving  round  an  axis, 
this  axis  having  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
gressive motion. 

Whisk,  whisk,  v.t.  [Same  as  Dan.  viske,  to 
wipe,  from  visk,  a  wisp,  a  bunch;  Icel.  visk, 
a  wisp;  Sw.  viska,  to  wipe;  akin  to  wash.] 
To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light, 
rapid  motion;  to  move  with  a  quick,  sweep- 
ing motion. — v.i.  To  move  nimbly  and  with 
velocity. — n.  A  rapid,  sweeping  motion,  as 
of  something  light;  a  sudden  puff  or  gale; 
a  wisp  or  small  bunch;  a  brush  or  small 
besom;  cookery,  an  instrument  for  rapidly 
agitating  certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs, 
&c.  —  Whisker,  whis'ker,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  whisks;  the  hair  growing  on 
the  cheeks  of  a  man,  formerly  also  the  hair 
on  the  upper  lip,  the  moustache;  the  bristly 
hairs  growing  on  the  upper  lip  of  a  cat  or 
other  animal  at  each  side.— Whiskered, 
whis'kerd,  a.  Having  whiskers;  formed 
into  whiskers. 

Whiskey,  whisTri,  n.  [From  whisk, because 
it  whisks  along  rapidly.]  A  kind  of  one- 
horse  chaise.  Sometimes  called  Tim- 
whiskey. 

Whisky,  Whiskey,  whis'ki,  n.  [Ir.  and 
Gael,  uisge-beatha,  whisky,  usquebaugh,  lit. 
water  of  life — uisge,  water,  beatha,  life. 
Whisky,  therefore,  means  simply  water.] 
An  ardent  spirit  distilled  generally  from 
barley,  but  sometimes  from  wheat,  rye, 
sugar,  &o;  there  being  two  chief  varieties 
— viz.  malt-whisky  and  grain-whisky,  the 
former  of  finer  quality,  and  made  from 
malted  grain.— Whiskeyned,  Whiskl- 
tied,  whis'ki-fid,  a.  Affected  with  whisky; 
intoxicated. 

Whisp,  whisp,  n.  '  Same  as  Wisp. 

Whisper,  whis'per,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  hwis- 
prian,  to  whisper,  an  imitative  word,  like 
G.  wispern,  O.D.  whisperen,  and  Icel.  hvis- 
kra,  to  whisper.  Comp.  whistle,  whist, 
ivhizz,  &c.J  To  speak  with  a  low,  hissing, 
or  sibilant  voice;  to  speak  softly  or  without 
sonant  breath;  to  make  a  low,  sibilant 
sound,  as  the  wind.— v.t.  To  say  in  a  whis- 
per or  under  the  breath.—  n.  A  low,  soft, 
sibilant  voice;  the  utterance  of  words  with 


tho   breath   merely;   what   is   uttered  by 
whispering;  a  low,  sibilant  Bound,  osol 
wind.-  Whisperer,  whiB'per-er,  u.    One 
who    whispers;    one  who    tells   secret*.  — 
Whispering,    wliis'per-ing,    p.   and    a. 
Speaking  in  a  whisper;  making  seer' 
sinuations  of  evil;   backbiting;   making  a 
low,  sibilant  sound.—  Whispering  gallery  or 
dome,  a  gallery  or  dome  in  which  the  sound 
of  words  uttered  in  a  low  voice  or  whl 
is  communicated  to  a  greater  distance  than 
under   ordinary   circumstances.  —  Wilis, 
peringly,    whis'per-ing-ly,    adv.     In   or 
with  a  whisper. 

Whist,  whist,  interj.  [Akin  to  hush,  hist.] 
Silence!  hush!  be  still!— a.  Silent;  stfll, 
— n.  A  well-known  game  at  cards,  played 
by  four  persons  and  with  the  full  pack, 
said  to  be  so  called  because  the  pi 
playing  it  have  to  be  whist  or  silent. 

Whistle,  whis'l,  v.i.— whistled,  whistling, 
[A.Sax.  hwistlian,  to  whistle,  to  pipe;  Dan. 
hvisle,  Sw.  hvissia,  to  whistle;  Icel.  hviala, 
to  whisper;  all  imitative  words  like  whisper, 
wheeze,  whizz,  &c]  To  utter  a  kind  of  musi- 
cal sound  by  pressing  the  breath  through 
a  small  orifice  formed  by  contracting  the 
lips;  to  utter  a  sharp  or  piercing  tone,  or 
series  of  tones,  as  birds;  to  pipe;  to  produce 
a  shrill  sound;  to  sound  with  a  loud  shrill 
wind-instrument;  to  sound  shrill  or  like  a 
pipe.— v.t.  To  utter  or  modulate  by  whist- 
ling; to  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 
— To  whistle  off,  to  send  off  by  a  whistle; 
to  send  from  the  fist  in  pursuit  of  prey: 
a  term  in  falconry.—  n.  The  sound  produced 
by  one  who  whistles;  any  similar  sound; 
the  shrill  note  of  a  bird;  a  sound  of  this 
kind  from  an  instrument;  an  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  producing  such  a  sound; 
the  instrument  sounded  by  escaping  steam 
used  on  railway  engines,  steam-ships,  &c; 
the  mouth  or  throat  (in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  wet  one's  whistle— to  take  a  drink 
or  dram).— To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  or  to 
pay  dear  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  something  one  fancies;  to  pay 
dearly  for  indulging  one's  taste  or  wish.— 
Whistler,  whis'ler,  n.  One  who  whistles. 

Whit,  whit,  n.  [By  metathesis  from  A.Sax. 
wiht,  a  creature,  a  wight,  a  whit.  Wight.] 
The  smallest  part  or  particle  imaginable; 
an  iota;  a  tittle:  used  generally  with  a 
negative  (not  a  whit  better). 

White,  whit,  a.  [A.Sax.  hwit,  white  =  D. 
wit,  Icel.  hvitr,  Dan.  hvid,  Sw.  hvit,  G. 
weiss,  Goth,  hveits ;  cog.  Skr.  cveta,  white, 
gvit,  to  shine.  Hence  wheat,  the  white 
grain.]  Being  of  the  colour  of  pure  snow; 
not  tinged  or  tinted  with  any  of  the  proper 
colours  or  their  compounds;  snowy;  the 
opposite  of  black  or  dark;  pale;  pallid; 
bloodless,  as  from  fear  or  cowardice;  pure 
and  unsullied;  gray,  grayish- white  or  hoary, 
as  from  age,  grief,  fear,  &c.  (tvhite  hair); 
lucky;  favourable  (a  white  day).— n.  The 
colour  of  snow;  the  lightest  colouring  mat- 
ter or  pigment,  or  the  hue  produced  by 
such;  a  part  of  something  having  the  colour 
of  snow;  the  central  part  of  the  butt  in 
archery;  the  albumen  of  an  egg;  that  part 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surrounding  the  iris 
or  coloured  part;  a  member  of  the  white 
race  of  mankind.— v.t.  To  make  white;  to 
whiten.  —  While-ant,  n.  A  termite.- 
White-arsenic,  n.    Arsenious  oxide.— 

.  White-bait,  n.  A  very  small  fish  of  the 
herring  kind,  abounding  in  the  Thames, 
and  much  prized  as  a  delicacy.— White- 
bear,  n.  The  polar  bear.— Whiteboy, 
whlt'boi,  n.  A  member  of  an  illegal  asso- 
ciation formed  in  Ireland  about  1760.  — 
Whitechapel-cart,  n.  [From  White-' 
chapel  in  London.]  A  light,  two-wheeled 
spring-cart.  Often  called  Chapel-cart.  — 
White-Clover,  n.  A  small  species  oi 
perennial  clover  bearing  white  flowers.— 
White-copper,  n.  Same  as  Packfoni 
and  Tutenag.— White-crop,  n.  A  grair 
crop:  in  contradistinction  to  green-crop, 
root-crop,  &c— White-faeed,  a.  Having 
a  white  or  pale  face.— White-feather 
«.  The  symbol  of  cowardice,  a  term  intro 
duced  from  cock-fighting,  a  game-cock  hav 
ing  no  white  feathers:  generally  used  ir 
such  phrases  as  to  show  the  white-feather- 
to  show  cowardice,  to  behave  like  a  coward 
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WIiIIc-uhIi.  a,  a  general  name  fur 
whitings  .in.i  haddocks.  W  htle-lrlur, 
\  trial  of  tin  Carmelite  order,  from 
their  white  oloeka  Whlte«gunt.  a.  a 
bjm  ens  ol  rash,  in  which  the  pimpli 
whitish     » bite-heat,  ".    That  . 

Of    heat    at    Which    iron    becomes    Blowing 

white.  White-herring  »  a  barring 
salt,  a  I'm  doi  smoked.  Vk  hlte-lron,  a. 
Thin  sheel  Iron  oovered  with  a  ooating  of 
mi;  tlnplate.  w  hiic-lcad.  "  a  oar 
bonate  ol  lead  much  used  in  painting; 
ceruse.  Under  Lead.  -White-leather, 
„.  Leather  prepared  with  alum  ami  salt, 
ami  therefore  >>i  a  white  oolour.  W  hite- 
leg,  1..    Phubomasix.— Whlte-lle,  ». 

A  lie  for  Which  sonic  kind  ol  eZOUM  .  an  be 

offered;  a  harmless  or  non-malicious  false- 
hood.   White-light,  n.  The  light  which 

oomesdirecUy  from  the  sun;  a  whitish  light 
produced  artificially.  —  White-livered, 
,1.   [From  an  old  notion  that  pusillanimous 

persons  had  palo- coloured  or  bloodless 
livers.  I  Cowardly  ;  dastardly.  —  11  hile- 
mctal,  a.  A  general  name  for  any  alloy 
in  which  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  used  in 
such  quantity  as  to  give  it  a  white  colour, 
as  Britannia  metal,  (ierman-silver,  queen's- 

metai,  &c.  —  White-money,  a.    silver 

coin.  —  IV  hi  Ion,  whi'tn,  v.t  To  make 
white;  to  bleach;  to  blanch.— v.i.  To  grow 
white;  to  turn  or  become  white.— Whiten- 

vv.  whitn-er,  R.  One  who  or  that  which 
whitens.— Whiteness,  whit'nes,  a.  The 
state  of  being  white;  want  of  blood  in  the 
face;  paleness;  purity; cleanness.— White- 
nun,  n.  A  name  of  the  sinew.— White- 
ltilie,  n.  A  valuable  pine  of  Canada  and 
the  northern  United  States.  —  White- 
poplar,  a.  A  poplar  that  has  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  white.— White-pre- 
cipitate, a.  A  white  mercurial  prepara- 
tion used  In  medicine  as  an  outward  ap- 
plication—White-pyrites,  n.  An  iron 
ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
brass-yellow  or  steel-gray.— Whites,  whits, 
n.pl.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from 
white  wheat;  cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white 
colour;  also  leucorrhcea.— White-smith, 
whit'smith,  n.  A  tinsmith;  a  worker  in 
iron  who  finishes  or  polishes  the  work.— 
White-spruce,  a.  A  species  of  spruce. 
— White-squall,  n.  Under  Squall.— 
Whlte-SM'elltiig,  n.  A  popular  name 
for  severe  diseases  of  the  joints  which  are 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  the 
knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  being  the 
joints  most  subject  to  white-swellings.  — 
White-thorn,  n.  The  common  haw- 
thorn.—White-throat,  a.  A  small  Bri- 
tish bird  of  the  warbler  family.— While- 
vitriol,  a.  A  name  for  sulphate  of  zinc, 
employed  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and 
tonic.  —  Whitewash,  whit'wosh,  n.  A 
wash  or  liquid  for  whitening  something; 
a  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of 
whiting,  size,  and  water,  for  whitening 
walls,  ceilings,  &c.  —  v.t.  To  cover  with 
whitewash;  hence,  fig.  to  clear  from  im- 
putations; to  restore  the  reputation  of; 
colloquially,  to  clear  from  the  effects  of 
bankruptcy  by  passing  through  a  judical 
process.  —  Whitewasher,  whlt'wosh-er, 
n.  One  who  whitewashes.— White-wine, 
n.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent  colour. 
—White-Witch,  n.  A  witch  of  a  bene- 
ficent disposition.—  White-wood,  n.  A 
name  applied  to  a  number  of  trees.— 
Whitish,  whl'tish,  a.    Somewhat  white. 

Whither,  whiTH'er,  adv.  [A.Sax.  hwider, 
whither,  from  stem  of  who,  what,  and  suffix 
-ther;  closely  akin  to  whether.]  To  what 
place:  used  interrogatively;  to  which  place: 
used  relatively.  Where  has  now  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  taken  the  place  of  whither. 
— Whi  t  hersoever,  whiiH '  er  -  so  -  ev  -  er, 
adv.    To  whatever  place. 

Whiting,  whi'ting,  n.  [From  white;  in 
first  meaning  with  dim.  term,  -ing;  in 
second  with  term,  of  verbal  noun.]  A  small 
fish  of  the  cod  tribe  which  abounds  on  all 
the  British  coasts,  and  forms  a  delicate 
article  of  food;  chalk  pulverized  and  freed 
from  impurities,  used  in  whitewashing,  for 
cleaning  plate,  &c— Whiting-pollack, 
n.  The  pollack— Whiting-pout,  a.  A 
British  fish  of  the  cod  family ;  called  also  Bib. 


Whitlow,  whitio,  u     1  a  oorrnntta 
whickflaw  for  quick-flaw,  lit    flaw  01 

<>l    tli<-  quick.  I     An  Milium: 
one  or  moie  «.f   the  joints  of   the   I" 
g<  11.  rallj   t.  111n11.it it ik   In  an  ..- 
Inflammatory  din.  a  .•  of  tin-  I.  .  1  m  1 hoep. 
WhilHiilHlay,  whit  sun  .in,  ii.    [Lit    \\)ui< 
Sun. lay.        I  be     inline    was    given     I" 

Pent  1  Ij  a  great  •  <  mob  tor 

1  w in.  b  a. bite  ioi.es 
prominent  featun   I    The  seventh  Sunday 
hi (ci  1  the  church  in 

.■..mi  iesoent ol  the  Holy 

Spirit  on  the  day  of  Penteoost:  In  Scotland, 
a  term  day  (May  16,  or  May  26  Old  style).— 
W  liil-.>loiidny,  a,    The  Monday  follow- 
ing Whitsunday;  in  England  generally  ob- 
served as  a  holiday.     V*  llllsilll,  whil 
a.    Pertaining  to  Whitsuntide.     It  ' 
Monday,  Tuesday,  to,  the  Monday. 
day,  bo.,  following  Whitsunday.— Whit- 
suntide, whit'sun-tld,  v.    I  WniUun,  and 

,  time,  season.]    The  season  "I    I 
cost. 

Whittle,  whit'l,  n.  [O.E.  thwitel,  dim. 
from  A.Sax.  thwitan,  to  cut;  O.E.  and  Sc. 
white,  to  cut  with  a  knife.]  A  knife:  rarely 
now  used  except  in  provincial  English  or 
Scotch.— v.t.— whittled,  whittling.  To  cut 
or  dress  with  a  knife. 

Whiz,  whiz,  v.i.— whizzed,  whizzing.  [An 
imitative  word;  comp.  wheeze,  whistle,  whir, 
&c]  To  make  a  humming  or  hissing  sound, 
like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through  the 
air.  —  n.  A  sound  between  hissing  and 
humming. 

Whizz-hang,  whiz-bang,  n.  In  the  Eu- 
ropean War,  a  small  high-velocity  shell 
which  burst  before  the  report  of  the  gun 
was  heard. 

Who,  ho,  pron.  relative;  possessive  Whose, 
hoz;  objective  Whom,  horn.  [A.Sax.  hwd, 
who,  masc.  and  fern.,  what,  what,  neut.: 
always  an  interrogative ;  Icel.  hver,  hvat, 
Dan.  hvo,  hvad,  D.  wie,  wat,  G.  wcr,  was, 
Goth,  hvas,  hvo,  hvata;  cog.  L.  qui,  W.  pwy, 
Gael,  and  Ir.  co,  Per.  hi,  Skr.  kas,  who. 
Akin  are  when,  where,  whither,  which,  &c. 
Why,  How.]  A  relative  and  interrogative 
pronoun  always  used  substantively  (that 
is,  not  joined  with  a  noun),  and  with  re- 
lation to  a  person  or  persons;  used  inter- 
rogatively who  =  what  or  which  person  or 
persons?  of  what  personality  (who  is  he? 
I  do  not  know  who  he  is);  used  relatively 
=  that ;  which  person ;  sometimes  used 
elliptically  for  he,  they,  or  those,  who  or 
whom.  — As  who  should  say,  as  one  who 
should  say;  as  if  he  should  say.  .".  Who, 
Which,  That.  These  agree  in  being  rela- 
tives, who  being  used  for  persons,  which 
for  things,  and  that  for  either;  but  that 
has  often  more  preciseness,  and  in  some 
cases  it  cannot  be  used  for  who  ('James 
icho',  not  'James  that').— Whoever,  ho- 
ev'er,  pron.  Any  person  whatever;  no  mat- 
ter who.— WhOSO,  hb'so,  pron.  Whoso- 
ever; whoever.  —  Whosoever,  hb-so- 
ev'er,  pron.  Whoever;  whatever  person.— 
Whosesoever,  hbz-so-ev'er,  pron.  Of 
whatever  person:  the  possessive  or  genitive 
case  of  whosoever. 

Whoa,  who'a,  exclam.  Stop !  stand  still ! 
Whole,  hoi,  a.  [O.E.  hole,  hool  (the  w  being 
erroneous,  as  in  whore),  from  A.Sax.  hdl, 
whole,  sound,  safe;  D.  heel,  Icel.  heill,  G. 
heil,  Goth,  hails,  healthy,  sound,  whole. 
Hale,  Heal,  Holy.]  In  a  healthy  state; 
sound;  well;  restored  to  a  sound  state; 
healed;  unimpaired;  uninjured;  not  broken 
or  fractured;  not  defective  or  imperfect; 
entire;  complete;  comprising  all  parts, 
units,  &c,  that  make  up  an  aggregate;  all 
the;  total  (the  whole  city).—  Whole  number, 
an  integer,  as  opposed  to  a  fraction.  .'.  Syn. 
under  Complete.— n.  An  entire  thing;  a 
thing  complete  in  itself ;  the  entire  or  total 
assemblage  of  parts;  a  complete  system;  a 
regular  combination  of  parts.  —  Upon  the 
whole,  all  circumstances  being  considered; 
upon  a  review  of  the  entire  matter.— 
Whole-length,  n.  A  portrait  or  statue 
exhibiting  the  wholefigure.- Wholeness, 
hol'nes,  a.  The  state  of  being  whole,  entire, 
or  sound;  entireness;  totality.— W  hole- 
sale,  hol'sal,  a.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  entire 


Jtieoo  or  large  (quantity,  u 
nun  retail 

mIio1.mi1.  .    dealing    1  •  1      /If     >u 

nmi 
*>  llol<«,, mm  on,  u      I  If  7,.,/r, 

and  affix   xmir.l  Tending  U>] n< 

good   lor  the   bodily  nynUnn  .    n 
h.  ah  1,1 11I ,   favourabli    to  11 

»  holOSOSttOl 1 
I 

>i  holesomeness,  bol'sum  1  1 

quality  "t  l"  me  wholi  some;  ualutarincM.— 
Wholly,  h..ni.  „,/,■    [For whoUAv.]    Bo 

tirely;    oompli  t.  ly,    |  • 
cluMvely  . 

Whoop,  whop,  v.i.    [Perhaps  frost    1 1 

)fiti'<  1 .  to  whoop, an  Imitative  wool.  1 
boot,    Elena   / —  ■  >ugh  ) 

To  ihOUt    with  .. 
out    loudl] 

boot,  as  an  owl     v.t   To  insult  witb  shouts, 
— a.  A  shout;  aloud  oleai  call      »  lioop- 
liig-eoucli,  ".     It.Mii'iM.  .  01  '.ii 
W  hool,  w hot,  I- 1.    Tie  ssm  ■   11    I 
ulin|i    who].,  if       whoppsd,   whojptmj. 

|W.    chwaviaw,   to  strike,    from 
stroke.]     To  strike;    to  beat.     " 

Whopper,  whop/er,  a.  [The  id 

Hess  or  milk  is  olt.  n 
of  a  blow;  thus  %  striking  likem  M  n  an  ba 
pressive  likeness.]   Anything  uncomuionly 
large;  a  manifest  lie.    \CoUeq.) 
Whore,  hor,  tj.    (A.Sax.  IdfC,  Ieel.  hdra, 
Dan.    hore,    D.    hoer,   G.    hurt,  a    w! 
same  root  as  L.   carus,   dear;   Skr.  k&ma, 
love.    The  w  has  intruded  hr  in  whole.  I    A 
woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire; 
a  harlot;  a  prostitute;  a  lewd  woman— v.t. 
—whored,  whoring.     To  have  to  do  with 
prostitutes.  —  v.t.   To  corrupt  by  lewd  in- 
tercourse. —  Whoredom,   bOr'dum,    n. 
Fornication  ;   idolatry    (O.T.).  —  Whore- 
monger, hor'mung-ger,  n.    One  who  has 
to  do  with  whores;  a  fornicator:  a  lecher. 
—Whoreson,  hor'sun,  n.    A  bastard:  a 
term  of  contempt  or  abuse.— a.  Bastard- 
like; scurvy.— Whorlsh,  ho'rish,  a.     In- 
continent;  unchaste.— Whorlshl.v,,  ho'- 
rish-li,  adv.  In  a  whorish  manner.— Who- 
rishness.  ho'rish-nes,  n. 
Whorl,  whorl,  n.    [A  form  of  whirl,  which 
is  also  used  in  same  sense.]     A  ring  of 
leaves  or  other  organs  of  a  plant  all  on  the 
same  plane;  a  verticil;  a  turn  of  the  spire. 
of  a  univalve  cell;   the  fly  of  a  spindle, 
generally  made  of  wood,  sometimes  of  hard 
stone—  Whorlert,  whorld,  a.    Furnished 
with  whorls;  verticillate. 
Whortleberry,  whor'tl-he-ri,  «.    [From 
A.Sax.  wyrtil,  a  small  shrub,  dim.  of  wort, 
a  wort.     Wort.]     The   bilberry  and   its 
fruit.— Whort,  whort,  n.    The  fruit  of  the 
Whortleberry  or  the  shrub  itself. 
Whose,  Whoso,  &c.    Under  Who. 
Why,  whl,  adv.    [A.Sax.  hwi,  hwy,  the  in- 
strumental case  of  hwd,  who,  hwmt,  what. 
How  is  a  form  of  the  same  word.     Who.] 
For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose;  where- 
fore:   interrogatively  (direct  or  indirect); 
for  what  reason  or  cause;  for  what;  where- 
fore:   used  relatively—  Why  so,  for  what 
reason;  wherefore.    Whyis  sometimes  used 
substantively  (the   how  and  the  why).  — 
interj.     Used  emphatically  or  to  enliven 
the  speech  or  to  draw  attention. 
Wick,  wik,  t?.  [A.Sax.  weoca,  wecca,  a  wick; 
D   iciek,  a  wick,  a  tent  for  a  wound;  Sw 
veke,  Dan.  vcege,  a  wick;   allied  to  weak 
(being  pliant)  and  to  wicker.]    A  sort  of 
loose  spongy  string  or  band  which  draws 
up  the  oil  in  lamps  or  the  melted  tallow  or 
wax  in  candles  to  be  burned. 
Wicked,  wik'ed,  a.  [From  old  wicke,  wikke, 
wicked  (comp.  wretched),  apparently  from 
A  Sax.    wicca,  a   wizard,   wicce,  a   witch. 
Witch]     Evil   in   principle   or  practice; 
doing  evil;  sinful;  bad:  wrong;  iniquitous; 
mischievous;  prone  or  disposed  to  mischief, 
often   good-natured   mischief ;   roguish  — 
Wickedly,  wik'ed-li,  adv.    In  a  wicked 
manner:  viciously;  corruptly;  immorally.— 
Wickedness,  wik'ed-nes,  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  wicked;  depravity;  sin- 
fulness; vice;  crime;  sin;  a  wicked  act. 
Wicker,  wik'er,  a.    [O.E.  wikir,  wiker,  a 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing; 
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withy,  from  stem  of  weak;  comp.  Sw.  wika, 
to  plait,  to  bend:  Dun.  retire,  a  withy,  Q. 
irirktl,  a  roll.  Wkak,  WIOK.J  Made  of 
plaitt-d  twigs  or  osiers;  covered  with  such 
plaited  work.—  u.  A  small  pliant  twig;  a 
withe;  a  basket.— Wickered,  wik'erd,  a. 
Made  of  or  covered  with  wickers  or  twigs. 

—  Wicker-work,  n.  A  texture  of  twigs; 
basket-work. 

Wlcket,wik'et.7i.  [O.Fr.iviket{Fr.  guichet), 
from  Icel.  trikja,  to  turn,  to  bend,  same 
word  as  A. Sax.  wican,  to  yield.  Weak.] 
A  small  gate  or  doorway,  especially  a  small 
door  forming  part  of  a  larger  one;  a  hole 
in  a  door;  cricket,  the  object  at  which  the 
bowler  aims,  consisting  of  three  upright 
rods,  having  two  small  pieces  lying  in 
grooves  along  their  tops;  the  ground  on 
which  the  wickets  are  set. 

Wide,  wid,  a.  [A. Sax.  tvid,  wide,  broad, 
extensive  =  D.  wijd,  Icel.  vidr,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  vid,  G.  weit,  wide;  connections  doubt- 
ful.] Having  a  great  or  considerable  dis- 
tance or  extent  between  the  sides;  broad: 
opposed  to  narrow,  having  a  great  extent 
every  way;  vast;  extensive;  fig.  not  narrow 
or  limited;  enlarged;  liberal;  broad  to  a 
certain  degree  (three  feet  wide);  failing  to 
hit  a  mark;  hence,  remote  or  distant  from 
anything,  as  truth,  propriety,  or  the  like. 
—adv.  To  a  distance;  to  a  considerable 
extent  or  space;  far;  far  from  the  mark 
or  from  the  purpose;  astray.  —  Wide- 
awake, a.  On  the  alert;  ready  prepared; 
knowing.  (Colloq.)-n.  [So  called  because 
worn  greatly  by  smart  sporting  men.]  A 
species  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
turned  up  all  round.— Widely,  wldli,  adv. 
In  a  wide  manner  or  degree;  with  great 
extent  each  way;  very  much;  greatly;  far. — 
Widen,  wVdn,v.t.  To  make  wide  or  wider; 
to  extend  the  breadth  oi.—v.i.  To  grow 
wide  or  wider;  to  extend  itself.— Wide- 
ness,  wid'nes,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  wide;  breadth;  large  extent  in  all 
directions. —Wide-spread,  a.  Spread 
to  a  great  distance;  extending  far  and  wide. 

—  Width,  width,  re.  [Comp.  breadth, 
length.]    Breadth;  wideness. 

Widgeon,  wij'on,  n.  [Fr.  vigeon,  vingeon, 
names  of  ducks;  comp.  L.  vipio,  vipionis, 
a  small  crane.]  A  migratory  bird  allied 
to  the  duck  family,  which  breeds  in  high 
northern  latitudes. 

Widow,  wid'6,  n.  [A.Sax.  widuwe,  wuduwe, 
a  widow^D.  weduwe,  L.G.  wedewe,  G.  witt- 
we,  Goth,  widuwo;  cog.  Rus.  vdovd,  L.  vidua, 
from  viduus,  deprived  (Void);  Skr.  vid- 
havd,  a  widow.]  A  woman  who  has  lost 
her  husband  by  death,  and  who  remains 
still  unmarried:  also  used  adjectively  (a 
widow  lady).—  v.t.  To  reduce  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  widow;  to  bereave  of  a  husband 
or  mate;  to  strip  of  anything  good.— Wid- 
ower, wid'6-er,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost 
his  wife  by  death.— Widowhood,  wid'6- 
hud,  n.  The  state  of  a  man  or  woman 
whose  husband  or  wife  is  dead,  and  who 
has  not  married  again;  the  state  of  being  a 
widow. 

Width.    Under  Wide. 

Wield,  weld,  v.t.  [O.E.  welden,  A.Sax. 
(ge)weldan,  (ge)wyldan,  from  wealdan,  to 
rule;  Icel.  valda,  G.  walten,  to  rule;  Goth. 
valdan,  to  govern;  same  root  as  L.  valeo, 
to  be  strong.  Valid.]  To  use  in  the  hand 
or  hands  with  full  command  or  power;  to 
hold  aloft  or  swing  freely  with  the  arm; 
to  use  or  employ  with  the  hand;  to  manage, 
employ,  or  have  full  control  over.— To  wield 
the  sceptre,  to  govern  with  supreme  com- 
mand. —  Wieldable,  wel'da-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  wielded.—  Wielder,  wel'- 
der,  n.  One  who  wields. — Wleldy,  wel'di, 
a.    Capable  of  being  wielded;  wieldable. 

Wien's  Law,  ven,  n.  [After  W.  Wien, 
German  physicist.]  Physics,  the  law  that 
the  wave-length  of  the  dominant  radiation 
from  a  black  body  is  inversely  as  the 
absolute  temperature. 

Wier,  wer,  n.    Same  as  Wear. 

Wife,  wlf,  n.  pi.  Wives,  wlvz.  [A.Sax,  wif, 
a  woman,  a  wife  =  D.  wijf,  Icel.  vif,  Dan. 
viv,  G.  weib,  a  woman;  root  doubtful.  This 
word   gives  the  first  syllable  of   woman.) 


Originally,  any  woman  of  mature  age ;  still 
bo  used  in  compounds  [&\e-w\fe,  ttah-w\fe) ; 
a  woman  or  female  of  any  age  who  is 
united  to  a  man  in  wedlock :  the  correlative 
of  husband.  —  Wifehood,  wif'lnid,  n. 
State  and  character  of  a  wife.— Wifeless, 
wif'les,  a.  Without  a  wife;  unmarried.— 
Wlfellke,  wlf 'Ilk,  a.  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  a  wife  or  woman.  —  Wifely, 
wlf'li,  a.  Like  a  wife;  becoming  a  wife. 
Wig,  wig,  n.  [The  final  syllable  of  periwig.] 
An  artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the  head, 
used  generally  to  conceal  baldness,  but 
formerly  worn  as  a  fashionable  means  of 
decoration.— Wig-block,  n.  A  block  or 
shaped  piece  of  wood  for  fitting  a  wig  on.— 
Wigged,  wigd,  a.  Having  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  wig.— Wiggery,  wig'er-i,  n. 
The  work  of  a  wigmaker;  false  hair.  — 
Wigging,  wig'ing,  n.  A  rating;  a  scold- 
ing. (Colloq.)— Wigless,  wig'les,  a.  With- 
out a  wig. 

Wigail,  wig'an,  n.  [From  Wigan  in  Lanca- 
shire.] A  stiff,  open  canvas-like  fabric, 
used  for  stiffening  and  protecting  the  lower 
inside  surface  of  skirts,  &c. 

Wight,  wit,  n.  [A.Sax.  wiht,  wuht,  a  crea- 
ture, a  thing;  D.  wicht,  a  baby;  G.  wicht, 
creature,  fellow;  Goth,  waihts,  waiht,  a 
thing,  a  whit;  originally  'moving creature'; 
allied  to  wag,  weigh.  Whit  is  the  same 
word,  and  it  is  also  contained  in  aught, 
naught  or  nought.]  A  being;  a  human 
being;  a  person  either  male  or  female. 

Wight,  wit,  a.  [Icel.  vigr,  neut.  vigt,  war- 
like, fit  for  war,  from  vig  (A.Sax.  wig),  war; 
akin  Sw.  vig,  agile,  nimble.]  Having  war- 
like prowess;  strong  and  active;  agile. 
(Poet.) 

Wigwam,  wig'wam,  n.  [A  native  Indian 
term.]  An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  so  called 
in  North  America. 

Wild,  wild,  a.  [A.Sax.  wild,  wild,  not  tame; 
savage  =  Sc.  will,  Icel.  villr,  wild,  astray, 
bewildered;  Dan.  and  Sw.  vild,  D.  wild, 
G.  wild,  Goth,  wiltheis,  wild;  akin  to  will, 
an  animal  that  is  wild,  also  wandering  at 
its  will  Will.]  Living  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture; roving  at  will;  nottame;  notdomestic; 
savage;  uncivilized;  ferocious;  sanguinary; 
growing  or  produced  without  culture;  not 
cultivated;  desert;  uncultivated;  as  left  by 
nature  (awiWscene);  turbulent;  tempestu- 
ous; stormy;  furious:  in  both  a  physical 
and  moral  sense;  violent;  unregulated; 
passionate  (a  wild  outbreak  of  rage);  dis- 
orderly in  conduct;  frolicsome;  wayward; 
reckless ;  rash ;  not  based  on  reason  or  pru- 
dence; wanting  order  or  regularity;  extra- 
vagant; fantastic;  indicating  strong  emo- 
tion or  excitement;  excited;  bewildered; 
distracted  (a  wild  look);  excessively  eager; 
ardent  to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain.— To 
run  wild,  to  take  to  a  wild  life,  or  to  a  loose 
way  of  living;  to  escape  from  cultivation 
and  grow  in  a  wild  state.— n.  A  desert; 
an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  tract  or 
region.  —  Wild-basil,  n.  Basil-weed.— 
Wild-beast,  n.  An  untamed  or  savage 
animal.— Wild-boar,  n.  An  animal  of 
the  hog  kind,  the  ancestor  of  the  domesti- 
cated swine.— Wild-cat,  n.  A  ferocious 
animal  closely  akin  to  the  domestic  cat, 
but  with  a  shorter,  bushier  tail,  formerly 
abundant  in  Britain.— Wild «d lick,  n.  A 
web-footed  bird,  the  stock  of  the  common 
domestic  duck;  the  mallard.— Wildfire, 
wild'flr,  n.  A  composition  of  inflammable 
materials  readily  catching  fire  and  hard  to 
be  extinguished;  a  kind  of  lightning  un- 
accompanied by  thunder;  a  name  for  ery- 
sipelas; also  a  name  for  an  eruptive  disease, 
a  species  of  lichen.— Wild-fowl,  n.  A 
name  given  to  various  birds  pursued  as 
game,  but  ordinarily  restricted  to  water- 
fowl.—Wild-goose,  re.  The  stock  of  the 
domestic  goose,  formerly  abundant  in  Eng- 
land, but  now  only  a  winter  visitant.  — 
Wild-goose  chase,  the  pursuit  of  anything 
in  ignorance  of  the  direction  it  will  take;  a 
foolish  pursuit  or  enterprise.— Wilding, 
wil'ding,  n.  A  plant  that  grows  wild  or 
without  cultivation.— Wildlsh,  wil'dish, 
a.  Somewhat  wild.  —  Wildly,  wild'li, 
adv.  In  a  wild  state  or  manner;  savagely; 
with  disorder,  perturbation,  or  distraction; 


extravagantly;  irregularly.  —  Wlldnesa, 
wild'ncH,  11.  The  state  of  being  wild;  desert 
or  uncultivated  state ;  savageness;  d 
iickh;  distraction;  great  perturbation  of 
look.— Wild-oat,  n.  A  British  plant  of 
the  oat  genus,  a  common  weed;  also  a  kind 
of  valuable  grass.—  Wild  oats.  Under  Oat. 
—  Wlld-rlce,  n.  Same  as  Canada-rice, 
under  Canadian.— Wild-swan,  n.  A 
swan  which  in  winter  visits  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  residing  in  summer 
within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  the  hooper.— 
Wild-wood,  a.  Belonging  to  wild  or 
unfrequented  woods. 

Wilder,  wil'der,  v.t.  [From  the  wilder-  of 
wilderness;  hence  bewilder.]  To  cause  to 
lose  the  way  or  track;  to  puzzle  with  mazea 
ordifflculties;  to  bewilder.— Wildercdly, 
wil'derd-li,  adv.  In  a  wildered  manner.— 
Wllderment.wirder-ment.tt.  Bewilder- 
ment. 

Wilderness,  wil'der-nes, n.  [Formed  with 
suffix  -ness  from  older  wilderne,  a  wilder- 
ness, from  A.Sax.  wilder,  a  wild  animal, 
from  wild,  wild,  dedr,  an  animal;  comp, 
D.  wildernis,  G.  wildniss,  wilderness.]  A 
desert;  a  tract  of  land  or  region  unculti- 
vated and  uninhabited  by  human  beings, 
whether  a  forest  or  a  wide  barren  plain, 
a  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for  things 
to  grow  in  unchecked  luxuriance. 

Wile,  wil,  n.  [A.Sax.  wile,  wil,  wile;  Icel. 
vil,  vcel,-- artifice,  craft,  trick;  connections 
doubtful.  Guile  is  the  same  word,  but  has 
come  to  us  directly  from  the  French. 
Guile.]  A  trick  or  stratagem  practised 
for  insnaring  or  deception;  a  sly,  insidious 
artifice.— v.t.— wiled,  wiling.  To  draw  or 
turn  away,  as  by  diverting  the  mind;  to 
cajole  or  to  wheedle  (Sc.).— Wilefnl,  wil'- 
ful.a.  Full  of  wiles;  wily;  tricky.— Wilily, 
wi'li-li,  adv.  In  a  wily  manner;  insidiously; 
craftily;  cunningly.— Wiliness,  wili-nes, 
re.  The  character  of  being  wily;  cunning; 
guile. — Wily,  wi'li,  a.  Capable  of  using 
wiles;  full  of  wiles;  subtle;  cunning;  crafty. 

Wilful.    Under  Will. 

Will,  wil,  re.  [A.Sax.  willa,  will,  from 
willan,  to  desire,  and  =  D.  wil,  Icel.  vili, 
Dan.  villie,  Sw.  vilja,  G.  wille,  will.  See 
the  verb.]  That  faculty  or  power  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  determine  either  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something;  the  power  of 
control  which  the  mind  possesses  over  its 
own  operations;  volition;  power  of  resis- 
ting impulse;  determination;  the  deter- 
mination or  choice  of  one  possessing  au- 
thority; wish  or  pleasure  of  a  superior; 
strong  wish  or  inclination  (it  is  against 
my  will);  law,  the  legal  declaration  of  a 
man's  intentions  as  to  what  he  wishes  to 
be  performed  after  his  death  in  relation 
to  his  property;  a  testament;  the  written 
paper  containing  such  a  disposition  of  pro- 
perty. Good-will,  Ill-will.—  At  will, 
at  pleasure;  as  one  wishes. —  With  a  will, 
with  willingness  and  pleasure;  heartily. — 
v.  aux.,  pres.  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will; 
past  would;  no  past  participle.  [A.Sax. 
willan,  pret.  wolde;  D.  willen,  Icel.  vilja, 
Dan.  ville,  to  will;  G.  will,  I  will,  infin. 
wollen,  to  be  willing;  cog.  L.  volo,  I  will, 
velle,  to  will  (Volition);  Gr.  boulomai,  I 
will.  Akin  well,  weal,  wild.]  A  word  de- 
noting either  simple  futurity  or  futurity 
combined  with  volition  according  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  In  the  first  person  it 
expresses  willingness,  consent,  intention, 
or  promise;  and  when  emphasized,  deter- 
mination or  fixed  purpose  (I  will  go);  simple 
futurity  with  the  first  person  being  ex- 
pressed by  shall  (Shall).  In  the  second 
and  third  persons  will  expresses  only  a 
simple  future  or  certainty,  the  idea  of  vo- 
lition, purpose,  or  wish  being  then  lost.— 
"Would,  wud,  past  tense  of  will,  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  will  that  should  does 
to  shall,  being  seldom  or  never  a  preterite 
indicative  pure  and  simple,  but  mainly 
employed  in  subjunctive,  conditional,  or 
optative  senses,  in  the  latter  case  having 
often  the  force  if  an  independent  verb  — 
v.t.  [From  the  noun  rather  than  from  the 
auxiliary  verb.  In  this  use  the  conjuga- 
tion is  regular,  pres.  ind.  I  tvill,  thou 
wiliest,  he  wills,  &c,  pret.  and  pp.  willed.] 
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To  determine  bj  an  Ml  of  ohoioe  1.1  man 

may    move    if    In-    trills   it);    to   ordain,    t > • 

deoree;  to  desire  or  wish;  to  intend;  to 
dispose  ol  bj  testament;  b  legacy; 

to  bequeath,  r.i.  [From  the  noun  1  To 
form  a  volition;  to  exercise  an  act  of  the 
will,  to  desire;  to  wish:  to  determine;  to 
decree  Willing,  wiling;,  a.  Read]  to 
do  or  grant:  having  tne  mind  inclined;  not 
averse;  desirous;  ready;  borne  or  aooepted 

voluntarily;    voluntary.      Willillg-lieur- 

f4'il.  u  I  la\  ii\K  a  readily  consenting  heart 
or  disposition.     Willingly iWiltng-lL  adv. 

In  ■  trilling  manner;  with  one's  free  choice 

or  consent;  without  reluctance;  voluntarily; 
readily;   gladly.    Willingness,   wil'ing- 

nea,  «.— Wilful,  wilful,  a.    Governed  hy 

Ones  own  will  without  yielding  tO  reason; 
not  to  be  moved  from  one's  notions  or 
inclinations;  ohstinate;  refractory;  way- 
ward; done  by  design;  intentional  [tcil/itl 
murder).  Wilfully,  wil'ful  li,  adv.  In 
a  wilful  manner;  waywardly;  obstinately; 
by  design;  intentionally.  —  Wilfulness, 
wilful nes,  a.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness; 
perverscness;  intention;  character  of  being 
done  by  design. 

Willow,  wil'o,  R.  [A.Sax.  welig,  wilig,J). 
wihj,  L.Q.  triUje,  a  willow.]  A  name  for 
numerous  well-known  species  of  plants  of 
a  tree-like  or  shrubby  habit,  loving  moist 
grounds,  and  valuable  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, including  basket-making;  an  instru- 
ment for  opening  and  disentangling  locks  of 
wool  previous  to  manufacture.— Willow- 
pal  tern,  n.  A  well-known  design  on  stone- 
ware and  porcelain  dishes,  in  imitatiou  of 
a  Chinese  design:  so  called  from  a  willow- 
tree  (or  what  may  pass  for  one)  which  is  a 
prominent  object  in  it.— Willow-war- 
bler, Willow-wren,  n.  A  small  song- 
bird, a  common  summer  visitant  in  Britain. 
—  Willowy,  wil'o-i,  a.  Abounding  with 
willows;  resembling  a  willow;  slender  and 
graceful. 

Wlll-wlth-a-wisp,  n.    Ignis  Fatuus. 

Wilt,  wilt,  v.i.    [Akin  welk.]    To  fade. 

W  illon-earpet,  n.  [Made  originally  at 
Wilton.]  A  variety  of  Brussels  carpet  iu 
which  the  loops  are  cut  open  into  an  elastic 
velvet  pile. 

Wily.    Under  Wile. 

Wimble,  wim'bl,  n.  [Same  (with  inserted 
b)  as  Sc.  wimmle  or  ivummle,  Dan.  vimmel, 
an  auger;  akin  D.  wemelen,  to  bore,  weme, 
aa  auger ;  Sw.  wimla,  G.  wimmeln,  to  be  in 
tremulous  movement.  Gimlet  is  a  dim. 
form.  Gimlet.]  An  instrument  of  the 
gimlet,  auger,  or  brace  kind  used  for  boring 
holes. 

Wimple,  wim'pl,  n.  [A.Sax.  winpel,  a 
wimple  =  D.  wimpel,  Icel.  vimpill,  Dan. 
vimpel,  G.  wimpel,  a  pennon;  perhaps  akin 
to  whip,  gimp.]  A  former  female  head- 
dress laid  in  plaits  over  the  head  and  round 
the  chin,  sides  of  the  face,  and  neck,  still 
worn  by  nuns. — v.t. — wimpled,  wimpling. 
To  cover,  as  with  a  wimple  or  vail ;  hence, 
to  hoodwink. — v.i.  To  resemble  or  suggest 
wimples;  to  undulate;  to  ripple  (a  brook 
that  wimples  onwards). 

Win,  win,  v.t.— pret.  and  pp.  won  (wun), 
ppr.  winning.  [A.Sax.  winnan,  to  strive, 
labour,  fight,  struggle  =  D.  winnen,  Icel. 
vinna,  Dan.  vinde,  G.  {ge) winnen,  to  fight, 
strive,  win,  &c,  Goth,  winnan,  to  endure; 
from  root  meaning  to  desire  eagerly,  seen 
also  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Venus; 
akin  wean,  wont.]  To  gain  by  proving  one's 
self  superior  in  a  contest;  to  be  victorious 
in;  to  gain  as  victor;  to  gain  possession  of 
by  fighting;  to  get  into  one's  possession  by 
conquest  (to  win  a  fortress);  to  gain,  pro- 
cure, or  obtain  in  a  general  sense,  but  espe- 
cially implying  labour,  effort,  or  struggle; 
to  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance;  to  gain 
or  obtain,  as  by  solicitation  or  courtship; 
to  gain  to  one's  side  or  party,  as  by  solicita- 
tion or  other  influence.— v.i.  To  be  superior 
in  a  contest  or  competition:  to  be  victori- 
ous; to  gain  the  victory.— WTilllier,  win'- 
er,  n.  One  who  wins.— Winning,  win'- 
ing,  a.  Attracting;  adapted  to  gain  favour; 
charming  (a  winning  manner). — n.  The  sum 
won  or  gained  by  success  in  competition  or 


oonteat:  usually  In  the  p]  VI  Innlnuiv 
wining  h,  ikIv  in  n  winning  mannei . 
charmingly.    Winning-post,  n.    a  pout 

or  goal  111  a  race  course,  thi  order  ol  panning 

w  Inch  detai  mines  the  umi,    ol  thi 

Wlnoe,  wins,  v.i    winati,  utimoktg,    [Fot 

morly     also     tiinr/i,    from     <>  I'r.    ffltinchir, 

iiufiirlm.  i»tnoMr(T),  fr <»<;   totnken,  to 

start  aside.    Akin  t..  n-mL  \    To  t« 
turn,  as  in  pain  or  uneasiness;  to  shrink; 
to  start  back.       it.    The   act    of  one   who 

winces;  a  start,  as  from  pain  Wlncer, 
a  In  sir,  a.  One  that  win* 
Wlneey.  win'si,  a,  [Probably  a  oorraptad 
contr.  of  liiim-ii  woom  y,  thi  steps  being 
Untey  wituey,  then  simply  vinovy.  The 
word  was  originally  Scotch  1  A  strong  and 
durable  cloth,  plain  or  twilled,  comj) 
of  a  cotton  warp  and  a  woollen  weft. 
Wlliell,  Winsh,  a.  |  A.Sax.  wince,  a  winch, 
a  reel  for  thread;  akin  trtitr,,  wink,  toinkle.  I 
The  crank  for  turning  an  axle;  a  hoisting 
machine  in  which  an  axis  is  turned  by  a 
crank-handle,  and  a  rope  or  chain  wound 
round  it  so  as  to  raise  a  weight. 
Wind,  wind,  in  poetry  often  wind,  n.  [A. 
Sax.  wind  —  T).  and  G.  wind,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
vind,  Icel.  vindr,  Goth,  winds;  cog.  L.  wti- 
tus,  W.  gwynt,  wind.  The  root  is  in  Goth. 
waian,  Skr.  va,  to  blow.  Weather  is  from 
same  root.]  Air  naturally  in  motion  with 
any  degree  of  velocity;  a  current  of  air;  a 
current  in  the  atmosphere,  as  coming  from 
a  particular  point;  a  point  of  the  compass, 
especially  one  of  the  cardinal  points  (O.T.); 
air  artificially  put  in  motion  (the  wind  of  a 
cannon-ball);  breath  modulated  by  the 
respiratory  organs  or  by  an  instrument; 
power  of  respiration;  lung  power;  breath; 
empty  or  unmeaning  words;  idle  or  vain 
threats;  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  flatulence.  —  Between  wind  and 
water,  in  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  which  is 
frequently  brought  above  the  water  by  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel.— How  the  wind  blows 
or  lies,  the  direction  of  the  wind;  fig.  posi- 
tion or  state  of  affairs;  how  matters  stand. 
—In  the  wind's  eye,  in  the  teeth  oj  the  wind, 
directly  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  right  against  the  wind.— 
Something  in  the  wind,  something  within 
the  region  of  suspicion  or  surmise,  without 
being  acknowledged  or  announced  (colloq.). 
— To  get  (take)  wind,  to  become  public;  to 
be  disclosed;  to  become  generally  known  — 
To  get  the  wind  up,  to  become  nervous  and 
excited.— To  raise  the  wind,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  cash  [colloq.).— To  sail 
close  to  the  wind,  to  sail  as  much  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind  as  possible.  — 
v.t.  (wind).  Pret.  and  pp.  generally  wound, 
sometimes  winded.  [From  wind,  the  above 
noun,  pronounced  as  wind;  the  strong 
conjugation  has  been  introduced  through 
confusion  with  wind,  to  twist.]  To  blow; 
to  sound  by  blowing.— v.t.  (wind).  [From 
wind,  n.,  pronounced  wind.]  To  perceive 
or  follow  by  the  scent;  to  nose  (hounds 
wind  an  animal);  to  expose  to  the  wind; 
to  render  scant  of  wind  by  riding  or  driving 
(a  horse);  to  let  rest  and  recover  wind.— 
Windage,  win'daj,  n.  Gun.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  firearm  and  that  of  the  ball  or  shell ;  the 
influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a  missile; 
the  extent  of  such  deflection.  —  Wind- 
bag, n.  A  bag  filled  with  wind;  a  man  of 
mere  words;  a  noisy  pretender.— Wind- 
bound,  windTaound,  a.  Prevented  from 
sailing  by  acontrary  wind.— Wind-chest, 
n.  The  chest  or  reservoir  in  an  organ  or 
harmonium  for  storing  the  wind  produced 
by  the  bellows.— Wind-egg,  n.  An  egg 
surrounded  only  by  a  membrane. — Wind- 
fall, wind'fal,  n.  Fruit  blown  from  a  tree; 
timber  blown  down;  an  unexpected  legacy; 
any  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune. — 
Wind  -  flower,  n.  The  anemone.  — 
Wind-gall,  n.  A  soft  tumour  on  the 
fetlock  joints  of  a  horse;  a  streak  of  light 
on  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  reckoned  a  sign  of 
approaching  stormy  weather.  —  Wind- 
gauge,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  and  force  of  wind;  an  ane- 
mometer.— Wind-hover,  n.  A  name  of 
the  kestrel.— Wind!  uess,  win'di-nes,  n. 
The  stateof  being  windy. — Wind-liistru- 


meui.  a,   An  Instrument  of  mu 
hy  breath  or  wind,  a-  11,.  < 

Wind-jammer, 
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Windy,  win'di,  a     l  wind; 

formed  bj  gal      ten  1 1   I  uous;  hoist. 
exposed  to  the  wind;  resembling  the  wind; 

as  empty  as  the  wind;  flatulent. 
Wind,   wind,  v.t. —  pret.   and  pp.  wound 
(occasionally   Winded).     |ASax.   windd 

wind,  twist,  twine  D.andG  teindtn,  loeL 
and  Sw.  vinda.  Gotta  windan;  akin  vu,,,i, 
wend,  wander.]  To  coil  round  something; 
to  form  Into  a  ball  or  00U  by  turaiu 
turn  by  shifts  and  expedients;  re/I.  to  in- 
sinuate; to  bend  or  turn  to  one's  pica 
to  enfold  or  encircle.— To  wind  <>)/,  t 
wind;  to  uncoil— To  wind  up,  to  coil  up 
into  a  small  compass;  to  bring  to  a  <  in- 
clusion, as  a  speech  or  operation;  to  make 
a  final  settlement  of;  to  coil  anew  the  spring 
or  draw  up  the  weights  of  (a  watch  or  clock). 
— v.i.  To  turn  around  something;  to  I 
spiral  direction;  to  have  a  course  marked 
by  bendings;  to  meander;  to  make  one's 
way  by  bendings.— To  wind  up,  to  come  to 
a  conclusion;  to  conclude;  to  finish.— 
Winder,  win'der,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  winds  yarn  or  the  like;  an  instrument 
or  machine  for  winding.— Winding,  wln'- 
ding,  a.  Bending;  having  curves  or  bendis; 
spiral.—  n.  A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend. — 
Wliidlngly,  win'ding-li,  adv.  In  a  wind- 
ing form.— Winding-«'iigi  ne,  n.Ahoist- 
ing  engine  for  mines.  —  Winding-ma- 
ellilie,  n.  A  twisting  or  warping  machine. 
—Winding-sheet,  n.  A  sheet  in  which 
a  corpse  is  wrapped;  a  piece  of  tallow  or 
wax  hanging  down  from  a  burning  candle: 
regarded  as  aD  omen  of  death.— Wind- 
nn,  n.  The  conclusion  or  final  settlement 
of  any  matter;  the  closing  act;  the  close. 

Windlass,  windlas,  n.  [Partly  from  D. 
windas,  or  Icel.  vinddss,  lit.  winding-beam; 
partly  from  old  windle,  a  wheel  or  reel,  a 
dim.  from  the  verb  to  wind.]  A  modification 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  consisting  of  a  hori- 
zontal barrel  turned  by  a  winch  or  by  levers, 
for  raising  a  weight  that  hangs  at  the  end 
of  a  rope  or  chain  wound  on  to  a  barrel. 

Wlndlestraw,  win'dl-stra,  n.  [A.Sax. 
windelstreoiv,  properly  straw  for  plaiting, 
from  windel,  a  basket,  from  windan,  to 
wind.  Wind.]  A  name  given  to  various 
species  of  grasses;  a  stalk  of  grass. 

Window,  win'do,  n.  [O.E.  windoge,  vrin- 
dohe,  from  Icel.  vindauga,  a  window,  lit.  a 
wind-eye— vindr,  wind,  and  auga,  an  eye. 
Wind,  Eve.]  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a 
building  for  the  admission  of  light  or  of 
light  and  air  when  necessary;  an  opening 
resembling  or  suggestive  of  a  window;  the 
sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  the  aperture. 
—Window-blind,  n.  A  blind,  screen, 
or  shade  for  a  window. — Window-eur- 
taili,  n.  A  curtain,  usually  decorative, 
hung  over  the  window  inside  a  room.  — 
Window-dressing,  n.  Skilful  presen- 
tation of  political  programme,  &c— Win- 
dowed, win'dod,  p.  and  a.  Having  a 
window  or  windows.— Window-frame, 
n.  The  frame  of  a  window  which  receives 
the  sashes.— Window-glass,  n.  Glass 
for  windows,  of  an  inferior  quality  to  plate- 
glass.—  Windowless,  win'do-les,  a.  Des- 
titute of  windows.— Window-sash,  n. 
The  light  frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are 
set  for  windows. 
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Wlndsor-eliair,  n.     A  kind  of  strong, 
plain,  polished  chair,  made  entirely  of  wood, 

Meat  as  well  as  back. — Windsor-soap,  11. 

A  kind  of  fino-scented  soap,  the  chief  maim 
factnre  of  which  was  once  confined  to 
Windsor. 

Wine,  win,  n.  [A.Sax.  win,  borrowed  (like 
D.  wijn,  Icel.  via,  G.  wein)  from  L.  vitnim. 
wine,  akin  to  vitis,  the  vine,  the  twining 
plant  (cog.  with  E.  withy),  the  root  being 
seen  also  in  E.  to  iriml,  wire,  &c]  An 
alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  the  fernu  nta 
tion  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  fruit  of 
the  vine;  also,  the  juice  of  certain  fruits 
prepared  in  imitation  of  this  (currant  wine, 
gooseberry  wine).  —  Quinine  wine,  sherry 
with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  solution.— 
Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol.— Wlne-blbber, 
n.  One  who  drinks  much  wine.— Wine- 
hiscuit,  n.  A  light  biscuit  served  with 
wine— Wine-cellar,  ft.  An  apartment 
or  cellar  for  stowing  wine.  —  Wine-col- 
oured, a.  Approaching  the  colour  of  red 
wine. —  Wine-COOler,  n.  A  vessel  for 
cooling  wine  before  it  is  drunk.— Wllie- 
fnt,  ft.  The  vat  into  which  the  liquor  flows 
from  the  wine-press.— Wine-glass,  n.  A 
small  glass  in  which  wine  is  drunk.  — 
Wine-grower,  n.  One  who  cultivates  a 
vineyard  and  makes  wine.— Wine-mea- 
SUre.  n.  An  old  English  measure  for  wines 
and  spirits,  in  which  the  gallon  was  to  the 
imperial  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly.— Wine- 
merchant,  n.  A  merchant  who  deals  in 
wines.— Wine-palm,  ft.  A  palm  from 
which  palm-wine  is  obtained.  —  Wine- 
press, n.  An  apparatus  in  which  the  juice 
is  pressed  out  of  grapes. — Wine-taster, 
n.  A  person  employed  to  taste  and  judge 
of  wine  for  purchasers.— Wine-vault,  n. 
A  vault  or  cellar  for  wine;  a  name  frequently 
assumed  by  a  public-house  or  tavern.  — 
Winy,  wi'ni,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine. 

Wing,  wing,  n.  [Same  as  Sw.  and  Dan. 
vinge,  Icel.  vcengr,  a  wing;  probably  akin 
to  wag.]  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  birds, 
specially  modified  and  provided  with  fea- 
thers, in  most  cases  serving  as  organs  of 
flight;  an  organ  used  for  flying  by  some 
other  animals,  as  insects  and  bats;  act  of 
flying;  flight  (to  take  wing);  that  which 
moves  or  acts  like  a  wing,  as  the  sail  of  a 
windmill,  of  a  ship,  &c;  a  projection  of  a 
building  on  one  side  of  the  central  or  main 
portion;  a  lateral  extension  of  anything; 
a  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double  door;  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre;  also,  one  of 
the  long  narrow  scenes  which  fill  up  the 
picture  on  the  side  of  the  stage;  the  half  of 
a  regiment  or  larger  body,  termed  'right' 
and  'left 'when  in  line,  'leading' and 'rear' 
when  in  column.— On  the  wing,  flying  (to 
shoot  wild  fowl  on  the  wing);  speeding  to 
its  object;  on  the  road.— v.t.  To  furnish 
with  wings;  to  enable  to  fly;  to  transport 
by  flight  (to  wing  me  home);  to  move  in 
flight  through;  to  traverse  by  flying  (to 
wing  the  air);  to  wound  in  the  wing;  to 
disable  a  wing  or  limb  of.— To  wing  a  flight 
or  way,  to  proceed  by  flying;  to  fly.  — 
Wing-case,  n.  The  hard  case  which 
covers  the  wings  of  beetles,  &c. ;  the  elytron. 
—Winged,  wingd,  a.  Having  wings; 
swift;  rapid;  passing  quickly;  hot.  and 
conch,  same  as  Alate.— Wingless,  wing'- 
les,  a.  Having  no  wings.  —  Wlnglet, 
wing'let,  n.  A  little  wing;  the  bastard  wing 
of  a  bird. 

Wink,  wingk,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  wincian,  to  wink; 
akin  to  wancol,  unsteady:  D.  winken,  v:en- 
ken,  Icel.  vanka,  to  wink;  Dan.  vinke,  Sw. 
vinka,  to  wink  or  nod;  G.  winken,  to 
beckon;  root  perhaps  same  as  in  weak, 
G.  weichen,  to  yield  or  turn  aside.  Akin 
wince,  winch.]  To  close  and  open  the  eye- 
lids quickly  and  involuntarily ;  to  blink ; 
to  nictitate ;  to  give  a  significant  hint  by 
motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  twinkle;  to  con- 
nive; to  seem  not  to  see;  to  shut  the  eyes 
wilfully :  with  at  (to  wink  at  faults).  —  n. 
The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  quickly;  no 
more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
eyes;  a  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with 
a  significant  cast.— Winker,  wing'ker,  n. 
One  who  winks;  one  of  the  blinds  of  a  horse; 
a  blinker. 


»  in kl e,  wing'kl,  n.  A  common  abbrevi- 
ation nl   /',  I  nruil.lr. 

Winner,  Winning,  &c.    Under  Win. 

Winnow,  win'o,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  windwian, 
to  winnow,  from  wind,  the  wind.  (Wind.) 
<  lomp.  L.  ventilare,  to  winnow,  from  ventUS, 
the  wind.]  To  drive  the  chaff  from  by 
means  of  wind;  to  fan;  fig.  to  examine,  sift, 
or  try,  as  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
falsehood  from  truth,  —  v.i.  To  separate 
chaff  from  corn.— Winnower,  win'o-er, 
n.    One  who  or  that  which  winnows. 

Winsey,  wiu'si,  n.    Same  as  Wincey. 

Winsome,  win'sum,  a.  [A.Sax.  wynsum, 
pleasant,  delightful,  from  wynn,  delight, 
joy  (akin  to  win),  and  term,  -sum,  later 
-some.]  Attractive;  agreeable;  engaging.— 
Winsomcness,  win'sum-nes,  n.  Attrac- 
tiveness; engaging  manner  or  appearance. 

Winter,  win'ter,  n.  [A.Sax.  winter,  winter 
=  D.  and  G.  winter,  Sw.  and  Dan.  vinter, 
Icel.  vetr,  vitr  (for  vintr),  Goth,  vintrus: 
allied  to  wind  or  to  ivet.]  The  cold  season 
of  the  year,  which  in  northern  latitudes 
may  be  roughly  said  to  comprise  December, 
January,  and  February;  a  year:  the  part 
being  used  for  the  whole:  also  often  used 
as  an  emblem  of  any  cheerless  situation.— 
a.  Belonging  to  winter.—  v.i.  To  pass  the 
winter;  to  hibernate.— v.t.  To  keep,  feed, 
or  manage  during  the  winter  (to  winter 
cattle).  —  Winter-apple,  n.  An  apple 
that  keeps  well  in  winter,  or  that  does  not 
ripen  till  winter.  —  Winter-barley,  n. 
A  kind  of  barley  which  is  sowed  in  autumn. 
—  Winter-cress,  n.  A  name  of  two 
British  cruciferous  plants,  one  of  them 
bitter  and  sharp  to  the  taste,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad.— Winter-green,  n.  The 
common  name  of  certain  perennial  plants 
allied  to  the  heaths,  some  of  which  are 
medicinal,  whilst  an  American  species  yields 
an  oil,  used  in  confectionery  and  to  dis- 
guise the  taste  of  disagreeable  medicines. 
Winterly,!  win'ter-li,  a.  Wintery;  cheer- 
less.— Winter-moth,  n.  A  moth  which 
appears  in  its  perfect  state  in  the  beginning 
of  winter. — Winter-quarters,  rc.pL  The 
quarters  of  an  army  during  the  winter;  a 
winter  residence  or  station.— Wlnter's- 
bnrk,  n.  [From  Captain  John  Winter, 
who  introduced  it  to  notice.]  A  South 
American  plant  or  its  bark,  which  has  an 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
stimulant  tonic— Winter-tide,  n.  The 
winter  season.  —  Winter  -wheat,  n. 
Wheat  sown  in  autumn.— Wintry,  Win- 
tery, win'tri,  win'ter-i,  a.  Suitable  to 
winter;  brumal;  cold;  bleak  and  cheerless. 

Winy.    Under  Wine. 

Winze,  winz,  n.  [Icel.  vinza,  to  winnow, 
from  vindr,  wind.]  A  small  shaft  in  a 
mine  sunk  from  one  level  to  another,  for 
ventilation  or  communication. 

Wipe,  wip,  v.t. — wiped,  wiping.  [A.Sax. 
wipian,  to  wipe;  akin  to  L.G.  wiep,  G.  wif, 
a  wisp  of  straw,  and  to  whip  and  wisp.] 
To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning: 
to  clean  by  gentle  rubbing;  to  strike  or 
brush  gently:  often  with  off,  up,  away,  &c. 
—To  wipe  away,  to  remove  by  gentle  rub- 
bing: fig.  to  remove  or  take  away  in  general 
(to  wipe  away  a  reproach).— To  wipe  out,  to 
efface;  to  obliterate.— n.  The  act  of  one 
who  wipes;  a  rub  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing; a  gibe;  a  jeer.— Wiper,  wi'per,  n. 
One  who  wipes;  something  used  for  wiping; 
mach.  a  piece  projecting  from  an  axle  for 
raising  stampers  or  pistons,  and  letting 
them  fall. 

Wire,  wir,  n.  [A.Sax.  wir=L.G.  wire,  Icel. 
virr,  Dan.  vire,  wire;  allied  to  L.  virioz, 
bracelets;  of  same  root  as  wind,  to  twist, 
withe.]  A  thread  of  metal;  a  fine  or  slender 
metal  rod  of  uniform  diameter;  such  metal- 
lic threads  collectively;  a  telegraph  wire; 
hence,  the  telegraph.— v.t.— wired,  wiring. 
To  bind  with  wire;  to  apply  wire  to;  to 
snare  by  means  of  a  wire;  to  send  by  tele- 
graph.—v.i.  To  communicate  by  means  of 
the  telegraph.  —  Wire-bridge,  n.  A 
bridge  suspended  by  cables  formed  of  wire. 
—Wire-cloth,  n.  A  texture  of  wire  inter- 
mediate between  wire-gauze  and  wire-net- 
ting.—Wiredraw,  wir'dra,  v.t.    To  form 


into    wire    by  forcibly    pulling  through  a 
series  of  holes;  to  draw  or  spin  out  to  great 
length  and  tenuity.- Wired  rawer,  wu'- 
dra-er,  n.    One  who  draws  metal  into  wire. 
—  Wiredrawing,   wlr'drji-ing.  n.    The 
aot  or  art  of  extending  ductile  metalB  into 
wire;  the  drawing  out  of  an  argument  or 
discussion  to   prolixity  by   useless  distinc- 
tions, disquisitions,  &o.— wire-fence,  <>. 
A  fence  made  of  parallel  wires  attached  to 
upright  posts.— Wire-gauze,  n.    A  kind 
01  stiff  close  fabric  made  of   fine  wire.— 
Wire-grub,  n.  The  wire-worm.— Wire- 
guard,  n.  Wire-netting  placed  in  front  of 
a  lire.— Wire-gull,  n.     A  gun  which  in 
greatly  strengthened  by  having  layers  of 
flattish  steel  wire  wound  tightly  round  an 
inner  tube. — Wireless,  wlr'les,  n.    Wire- 
less telegraphy  or  telephony;  communica- 
tion between  distant  places  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  waves,  without  the  use  of 
wires.— Wire-netting,  n.    A  texture  of 
wire  used  for  light  fencing,  &c— Wire- 
puller, n.    One  who  pulls  the  wires  of 
puppets ;   hence,  one   who   instigates   the 
actions  of  others  without  his  influence  ap 
pearing;    an  intriguer.— Wire-pulling, 
n.   The  procedure  of  a  wire-puller.— Wire- 
rope,  n.    A  strong  rope  made  of  iron  or 
steel  wire  twisted  together.— Wire-work, 
n.    Some  kind  of  fabric  made  of  wire.— 
Wire- worker,  n.     One  who  manufac- 
tures articles  from  wire.— Wire-worm, 
n.    A  name  for  several  kinds  of  larvae  or 
grubs  very  destructive  to  crops,  the  name 
being  given  from  the  cylindrical  form  and 
hardness  of  these  grubs.  —  Wire-wove, 
n.    Applied  to  a  paper  of  fine  quality  and 
glazed. — Wiry,  wT'ri,  a.    Made  of  wire; 
like  wire;  tough;  lean  and  sinewy.— Wiri- 
ness,  wi'ri-nes,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  wiry. 

Wise,  wTz,  a.  [A.Sax.  wis,  wise,  prudent= 
D.  wijs,  Icel.  viss,  Dan.  viis,  G.  weise,  wise; 
from  same  root  as  wit,  wot,  L.  video,  to  see 
(Vision).  The  wise  man  is  therefore  the 
man  that  sees  and  knows.  Wit.]  Having 
the  power  of  discerning  and  judging  cor- 
rectly; possessed  of  discernment,  judgment, 
and  discretion;  prudent;  sensible;  sage; 
judicious;  experienced;  skilled;  Scrip,  godly; 
pious.—  Wise  man,  a  man  skilled  in  hidden 
arts;  a  sorcerer. — Wise  woman,  a  witch:  a 
fortune-teller.— Wisdom,  wiz'dom,  n.  [A. 
Sax.  wisddm,  from  wis,  and  term.  -dom= 
Icel.  visddmr,  Sw.  visdom,  Dan.  viisdom.] 
The  quality  of  being  wise;  the  power  or 
faculty  of  forming  the  fittest  and  best  judg- 
ment in  any  matter  presented  for  consider- 
ation; sound  judgment  and  sagacity;  pru- 
dence; discretion;  sound  common  sense: 
often  opposed  to  folly;  Scrip,  right  judg- 
ment concerning  religious  and  moral  truth; 
godliness.— Wisdom-tooth,  n.  A  large 
back  double-tooth,  so  named  because  not 
appearing  till  a  person  is  grown  up.— 
Wisely,  wiz'li,  adv.  In  a  wise  manner; 
judiciously;  discreetly.— Wiseness,  wiz'- 
nes,  n.    Wisdom. 

Wise,  wiz,  n.  [A.Sax.  wise,  manner  =  D. 
wijs,  Icel.  vis,  visa,  Dan.  viis,  G.  weise; 
originally,  knowledge  or  known  way;  akin 
to  the  adjective  wise.  Guise  is  the  same 
word.]  Manner;  mode:  now  used  only  in 
such  phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise,  &c.t 
or  in  composition,  as  in  likewise,  length- 
wise, &c,  having  then  much  the  same  force 
as'-ways  in  lengthways,  &c. 
Wiseacre,  wiz'a-ker,  n.  [Corrupted  from 
G.  weissager,  a  soothsayer,  from  O.H.G. 
vizzago,  vizago,  a  seer  =  A.Sax.  witega,  a 
seer,  lit.  one  who  is  wise  or  knowing;  akin 
to  wit  and  wise  ]  One  who  makes  preten- 
sions to  great  wisdom;  a  would-be  wise 
person. 

Wish,  wish,  v.i.  [O.E.  wische,  wusche,  A. 
Sax.  wyscan,  to  wish,  from  wusc,  a  wish;  D. 
and  G.  wunsch,  a  wish;  allied  to  Skr.  van, 
to  love,  vanchh,  to  desire,  L.  Venus,  the 
goddess,  veneror,  to  venerate.  Win,  Ven- 
erate.] To  have  a  desire;  to  long:  with 
for  before  the  object.— v. t.  To  desire;  to 
long  for:  often  governing  an  infinitive  or 
a  clause;  to  frame  or  express  desires  con- 
cerning; to  desire  to  be  (with  words  com- 
pleting the  sense:  to  wish  one  well,  to  tvish 
himself  rich);  to  imprecate;  to  invoke  (to 
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with  one  ovil).    »/.  a  desire;  ■  longli 
expression  of  desire;  :i  request;  a  petition; 
tlir  thing  desired.     Wish-bone,  Wish" 
iuu-hoiic,  a.    A  fowl's  merrj  thought. 
Wisher,  wish'er,  ».    One  who  wl  I 
expresses  a  wish.     Wishful,  wishful,  n 
Baring  a  desire;  desirous:  with  q/befon 
an   object:    showing   desire;    longing, — 
Wishfully,  wish  ml  li,  adv.    Longingly; 
wistfully.    W  Isliluliics*,  wish  tui  nes,n. 
— Wisiilug-cap.  it.     The  cap  of  Portu 
natus,  in  the  fairy  tale,  upon  putting  on 
Which  lu'  obtained  w  hatcver  lie  wished  for. 

W  lsh-wash.  wiah'wosh,  >i.  (A  reduplica- 
tion of  wash,  thin  or  waste  liquor.  I  Any  sort 
Of  weak,  thin  drink.  --  W  ish?-vt  ashy, 
wish'i-wosh'i,  a.     Very   thin    and    weak; 

diluted;  heme,  feeble;  wanting  ill  sub- 
stantial qualities. 

Wisp,  wisp,  n.  [O.E.  wispe,  wetp,  wipa; 
akin  to  L.G.  witv,  vippa,  a  wisp,  also  to 
whip.]  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like 
substance;  a  bunch  of  fibrous  matter;  a 
whisk  or  small  broom;  au  ignis-fatuus  or 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

Wist,  wist,  pret.  of  wit. 

Wistful,  wist'ful,  a.  [Modified  from  old 
1ri.1t 1 11,  observantly,  from  wist,  known,  pp. 
of  wit,  to  know.]  Anxiously  observant; 
pensive  from  the  absence  or  want  of  some- 
thing; earnest  from  a  feeling  of  desire: 
longing.— Wistfully,  wist'ful-li,  adv.  In 
a  wistful  manner;  pensively;  longingly. — 
W  isf  fulness,  wist'ful-nes,  n. 

Wistiti.  wis'ti-ti,  n.  INative  name.]  The 
marmoset. 

Wit,  wit,  v.t.  and  1.;  present  tense,  I  wot, 
thou  wottest  or  icotst,  he  tvots  or  wot ;  pi. 
wot ;  pret.  wist  in  all  persons;  ppr.  witting, 
also  wotting.  [A.Sax.  witan,  to  know;  pres. 
ic  ircit,  I  wot;  pi.  witon,  pret.  sing,  wiste, 
pi.  wiston,  pp.  wist;  D.  weten,  pret.  wist; 
Icel.  vita,  pret.  vissa;  Dan.  vide,  pret. 
vidste;  Goth,  witan,  pret.  wissa;  G.  wissen, 
pret.  wusste ;  cog.  L.  video,  visum,  to  see 
(Vision),  Gr.  {v)idein,  to  see,  (v)eidenai,  to 
know,  Skr.  vid,  to  know,  to  perceive. 
Hence  mt,  the  noun,  witness.  Akin  are 
wise,  wizard.]  To  know;  to  be  or  become 
aware;  to  learn.  To  wit  is  now  used  paren- 
thetically to  call  attention  to  something 
particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  has  been  just  before 
mentioned  generally,  and  is  equivalent  to 
namely,  that  is  to  say.— Wittingly,  wit'- 
ing-li,  adv.  Knowingly;  not  inadvertently 
or  ignorantly. 

Wit.  wit,  n.  [A.Sax.  wit,  gewit,  knowledge, 
mind,  understanding;  Icel.  vit,  Dan.  vid, 
G.  iritz,  understanding,  wit.  See  Wit,  v.] 
Intellect,  understanding  or  mental  powers 
collectively;  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind 
(he  has  all  his  wits  about  him);  wisdom; 
sagacity;  the  faculty  of  associating  ideas 
in  a  new  and  ingenious,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  natural  and  pleasing  way  exhibited  in 
apt  language;  a  quality  or  faculty  akin  to 
humour,  but  depending  more  on  point  or 
brilliancy  of  language;  facetiousness ;  a 
person  possessing  this  faculty;  one  distin- 
guished for  bright  or  amusing  sayings;  a 
humorist.  —  The  five  wits,  the  five  senses. 
— At  one's  wits'  end,  at  a  loss  what  further 
steps  or  measures  to  adopt;  unable  to  think 
further.— To  live  by  one's  wits,  to  live  by 
shifts  or  expedients,  as  one  without  a  re- 
gular means  of  living.— Witless,  wit'les, 
a.  Destitute  of  sense  or  understanding; 
silly;  senseless;  foolish.— Witlessly,  wit'- 
les-li,  adv.  Sillily;  foolishly.  —  Witless- 
liess,  wit'les-nes,  n.— Witling,  wit'ling, 
n.  [Dim.  from  wit.]  A  person  who  has 
little  wit;  a  pretender  to  wit.— Witted, 
wit'ed,  a.  Having  wit  or  understanding: 
used  chiefly  in  composition  (a  quick-witted 
boy).— Witticism,  wit'i-sizm,  n.  [From 
witty;  comp.  such  words  as  Atticism,  Galli- 
cism.] A  witty  sentence,  phrase,  or  remark; 
an  observation  characterized  by  wit.  — 
Witty,  wit'i.  a.  [A.Sax.  witig.)  Possessed 
of  wit.  smartly  or  cleverly  facetious;  bright 
and  amusing.— Wittily,  wit'i-li,  adv.  In 
a  witty  manner;  with  wit.— Wittiness, 
wit'i-nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  witty. 

Witch,  wich,  n.    [A.Sax.  wicce,  a  witch, 
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Witchcraft;    fascination;   entrancing  intlu 
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the  persecution  of  so-called  witohet  ■ 
vogue.  W  itch-hazel,  w  \  ,11  hazel.— 
W  itching,  wioh'ing,a.  Bewitohing;suited 
to  enchantment  or  witchcraft.— Witch- 
meal.  ».  The  powdery  pollen  of  club-moss, 
so  rapidly  inflammable  that  it  is  used  in 
theatres  to  represent  lightning;  lycopodc 
Witch-tree,  n.  The  rowan-tree  or  moun- 
tain-ash. 

Wltenagcinot,  wit'en-a-ge-mot,  n.  [A. 
Sax.  witena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita,  a  wise  man, 
(ge)m6t,  a  meeting,  a  moot.  Wit,  Meet.) 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  nat  ional 
council  or  parliament,  consisting  of  athelings 
or  princes,  nobles  or  ealdormen,  the  large 
landholders,  principal  ecclesiastics,  &c. 

With,  with,  prep.  [A.Sax.  with,  near,  by, 
against,  towards;  Icel.  vith,  against,  towards, 
along  with ;  Dan.  ved,  near,  with,  against. 
The  A.Sax.  wither,  opposite,  against  (seen  in 
withers),  is  a  comparative  from  this;  like 
Icel.  vithr,  D.  weder,  G.  wieder.  Hence 
withal,  within,  without,  withdraw,  withhold, 
&c]  Against;  competing  against  (to  fight, 
contend,  or  vie  with);  not  apart  from;  in 
the  company  of;  on  the  side  of  or  in  favour 
of;  in  the  estimation,  consideration,  or 
judgment  of  {with  you  art  is  useless);  hav- 
ing as  a  concomitant,  consequence,  or  ap- 
pendage (with  a  blush);  so  as  to  contrast  or 
correspond;  immediately  after  {with  that 
he  left);  correspondence;  through  or  by, 
as  means,  cause,  or  consequence  (pale  with 
fear). — With  child,  pregnant;  in  the  family 
way. 

With,  with,  n.    A  withe. 

Withal,  wiTH-al',  adv.  [With  and  all.] 
With  the  rest;  together  with  that;  likewise. 
— prep.  With:  used  after  relatives  or  equi- 
valent words,  and  transposed  to  the  end  of 
a  sentence  or  clause. 

Withdraw.  wiTH-dra',  v.t.  — pret.  with- 
drew; pp.  withdrawn.  [Prefix  with,  against, 
opposite  to,  and  draw.]  To  draw  back  or 
in  a  contrary  direction;  to  lead,  bring,  or 
take  back;  to  recall;  to  retract.— v.i.  To 
retire  from  or  quit  a  company  or  place;  to 
go  away;  to  retreat.  —  Withdrawal, 
wiTH-dra/al,  n.  Act  of  withdrawing  or 
taking  back;  a  recalling. — Withdraw- 
nient,  wiTH-dra'ment,  n.  Withdrawal;  a 
recalling. 

W'ithe,  Withy,  with  or  with,  with'i,  n. 
[A.Sax.  withig,  a  willow,  a  withe;  Icel. 
vithja,  vith,  a  withy,  a  withe;  Dan.  vidie, 
Sw.  vide,  vidja,  G.  weide,  a  willow;  allied 
to  Gr.  itea  (for  vitea),  a  willow;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  twist  or  bend,  seen  also  in  L. 
vimen,  a  withe,  vitis,  a  vine.  Wine.]  A 
willow  or  osier;  a  willow  or  osier  twig;  a 
flexible  twig  used  to  bind  something;  a 
fastening  of  plaited  or  twisted  twigs. 

Wither,  wiTH'er,  v.i.  [Lit.  to  weather,  to 
suffer  from  or  expose  to  the  weather. 
Weather.]  To  dry  and  pnrivel  up,  as  a 
plant;  to  lose  freshness  and  bloom;  to  fade; 
to  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  the 
loss  of  animal  moisture;  to  lose  pristine 
freshness,  bloom,  or  vigour;  to  decline;  to 
pass  away. — v.t.  To  cause  to  fade;  to  make 
sapless  and  shrunken ;  to  cause  to  lose 
bloom;  to  shrivel;  to  blight,  injure,  or  de- 
stroy, as  by  some  malign  or  baleful  influ- 
ence.— Witheredness,  wiTH'erd-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  withered.— Wither- 
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Slc— adv.    In  the   Lnterioi    01    oentn  .    in- 
wardly; internally;  in  tbe  mind,  heart,  ,,r 
soul;  in  the  house  or  dwelling;  Indoors; 
at  home.— From  within,  from  the   I 
from  within  doors,  &c. 

Without.  wim-out',  prep.  |A.Sax.  villi- 
titan,  without— with,  towards,  against,  and 
ut,  out.J  On  or  at  the  outside  or  exterior 
of;  out  of:  opposed  to  within;  out  oi  the 
limits,  compass,  range,  or  reach  of;  beyond; 
not  having  or  not  being  with;  in  absence 
or  destitution  of;  deprived  of;  not  having.-- 
conj.  Unless;  except:  now  rarely  used  by 
correct  speakers  and  writers.—  adv.  On  the 
outside;  outwardly;  externally;  out  of 
doors. — From  without,  from  the  outside: 
opposite  to  from  within. 

Withstand,  wirn-stand',  v.t.— pret.  and 
pp.  withstood.  {With,  in  sense  of  against, 
and  stand.]  To  resist,  either  with  physical 
or  moral  force ;  to  oppose.— v.t.  To  resist ; 
to  make  a  stand.— Withstandcr,  wiTii- 
stan'der,  n.  One  that  withstands;  an  op- 
ponent. 

Withy.    Under  Withe. 

Witless.  Witling,  &c.    Under  Wit,  n. 

Witness,  wit'nes,  n.  [A.Sax.  wilnex,  testi- 
mony, lit.  what  one  knows,  from  witan,  to 
know.  Wit.]  Attestation  of  a  fact  or 
event;  testimony;  that  which  furnishes 
evidence  or  proof;  a  person  who  knows  or 
sees  anything ;  one  personally  present ; 
law,  one  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  in- 
strument, and  subscribes  it  for  confirma- 
tion of  its  authenticity;  a  person  who  gives 
testimony  or  evidence  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding.— With  a  witness, t  effectually;  with 
a  vengeance;  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as 
a  testimony  behind.  —  v.t.  To  attest;  to 
testify;  to  see  or  know  by  personal  presence; 
to  be  a  witness  of;  to  give  or  serve  as  evi- 
dence or  token  of;  to  subscribe  as  witness. 
—v.i.  To  bear  testimony;  to  give  evidence. 
—  Witnesser,  wit'nes-er,  n.  One  who 
witnesses. 

Witticism,  W  ittily,  &c.  Under  Wit,  n. 

Wittingly.    Under  Wit,  v. 

Wittol.t  wit'ol,  n.  [Probably  for  wittal, 
witwal,  tvoodwale,  old  names  for  a  bird  in 
whose  nest  the  cuckoo's  eggs  were  some- 
times laid;  comp.  the  origin  of  the  term 
cuckold.]  A  cuckold;  a  man  who  knows 
his  wife's  infidelity  and  submits  to  it. 

Witty.    Under  Wit,  n. 

Witwal,  Wltwall,  wit'w&l,  n.  [A  form 
akin  to  woodwale  (which  see).]  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  greenfinch  or  other 
bird,  now  generally  applied  to  the  green 
woodpecker. 

Wlve.J  wiv,  v.i.  and  t.  [From  wife.]  To 
marry;  to  provide  with  a  wife;  to  take  for  a 
wife.— Wives,  wivz,  pi.  of  wife. 

Wizard,  Wisard.  wiz'erd,  n.  [From 
wise,  and  term,  -ard.]  Originally,  a  wise 
man;  a  sage;  latterly,  an  adept  in  the  black 
art;  a  sorcerer;  an  enchanter;  a  magician; 
a  conjurer. 

Wizen,  wiz'n,  a.    [A.Sax.  wisnian,  to  be- 
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como  dry,  akin  to  IoeL  visna,  to  wither, 
from    risiini,    withered,    palsied.]      Hard, 

dry,  and  shrivelled;  withered;  weazen. — 
W'lzcn-facctl,  u.  Having  a  thin,  shri- 
velled face. 

WOi  wo,  n.     A  spelling  of  Woe. 

Wond,  wod,  n.  [A.Sax.  wdd,  D.  iveede,  Dan. 
vaid,  veid,  G.  waid,  weid,  woad;  connected 
with  L,  ritruni,  woad. J  A  cruciferous 
plant,  the  pulped  and  fermented  leaves 
of  which  yield  an  excellent  blue  dye.  — 
Wonded,  wod'ed,  a.  Dyed  or  coloured 
blue  with  woad.  —  Woad-mill,  n.  A 
mill  for  bruising  and  preparing  woad. 

Wobble,  wob'l,  v. i.  —  wobbled,  wobbling. 
[Also  wabble;  akin  to  L.G.  wabbeln,  G. 
wabern,  weibeln,  weiben,  to  move  to  and 
fro.]  To  move  unsteadily  in  rotating  or 
spinning;  to  rock;  to  vacillate. 

"Woden,  wo'den,  n.  [Akin  to  A.Sax.  w6d, 
mad;  G.  wuth,  rage;  or  to  wind.]  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  of  the  deity 
called  by  the  Norse  Odin.  Wednesday  de- 
rives its  name  from  him. 

Woe,  wo,  n.  [A.Sax.  wd:  often  as  an  in- 
terjection, as  in  wd  Id  wd,  woe  lo  woe !  well- 
away!  D.  wee,  Icel.  vei,  Dan.  vee,  G.  weh, 
Goth,  vai;  a  natural  sound  of  grief,  like  L. 
vce\  Gr.  ouail  alas]  Grief;  sorrow;  misery; 
heavy  calamity.  Woe  is  frequently  used  in 
denunciations  either  with  a  verb  or  alone; 
it  is  also  used  in  exclamations  of  sorrow, 
a  pronoun  following  being  then  in  the 
dative  (woe  is  me).  The  phrase  '  Woe  worth 
the  day ',  means  woe  be  to  the  day.  Worth, 
v.i.— Woebegone,  wo'be-gon,  a.  [That  is, 
surrounded  or  overwhelmed  with  woe,  be- 
gone being  from  A.Sax.  began,  to  surround 
— be,  by,  and  gdn,  to  go.]  Overwhelmed 
with  woe;  immersed  in  grief  and  sorrow. — 
Woeful,  Woful,  wo'ful,  a.  Full  of  woe; 
afflicted;  sorrowful;  expressing  woe;  dole- 
ful; distressful;  piteous;  wretched.— Woe- 
fully, Wofully,  wo'ful-li,  adv.  Sorrow- 
fully; lamentably;  wretchedly;  miserably; 
extremely.— Woefulness,  Wofulness, 
wo'ful-nes,  n. 

Wold,  wold,  n.  [A.Sax.  wald,  weald,  a 
wood;  O.Sax.,  O.Fris.,  and  G.  wald,  a  wood 
or  forest.  Weald  is  the  same  word,  which 
is  also  seen  in  threshold.]  A  wood;  a  forest; 
a  weald  or  open  country;  a  low  hill;  a 
down:  in  the  plural,  a  hilly  district  or  a 
range  of  hills. 

Wold,  wold,  n.    A  plant.    Weld. 

Wolf,  wulf,  n.  pi.  Wolves,  wulvz.  [A. 
Sax.  wulf=T>.  and  G.  wolf,  Icel.  ulfr,  Dan. 
ulv,  Sw.  ulf,  Goth,  wulfs;  cog.  L.  lupus,  Gr. 
lukos,  Skr.  vrika,  a  wolf:  traced  to  a  root 
meaning  to  tear.]  A  carnivorous  quadru- 
ped belonging  to  the  dog  family,  and 
closely  related  to  the  dog,  swift  of  foot, 
crafty,  and  rapacious,  but,  in  general, 
cowardly  and  stealthy;  hence,  a  term  for 
a  person  considered  ravenous,  cruel,  cun- 
ning, or  the  like;  mus.  a  jarring  discordant 
sound  produced  by  instruments  tuned  to 
unequal  temperament.  —  To  cry  wolf,  to 
raise  a  false  alarm:  in  allusion  to  the 
shepherd-boy  in  the  fable.— To  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep  away  hunger 
or  want.— Wolf-dog,  n.  A  large  kind  of 
dog  kept  to  keep  off  or  destroy  wolves. — 
Wolf-fish,  n.  An  edible  fish  of  the 
British  seas,  6  or  7  feet  long,  so  called  from 
its  ferocious  aspect  and  habits.  Called 
also  Sea-cat,  Sea-wolf— Wolfish,  wulf'ish, 
a.  Like  a  wolf;  savage.  —  Wolfishly, 
wulf'ish-li,  adv.  In  a  wolfish  manner. — 
Wolfkin,  wulf 'kin,  n.  A  young  or  small 
wolf.  —  Wolf*S-baiie,  n.  A  poisonous 
plant  of  the  aconite  kind,  yielding  the 
virulent  poison  aconitin;  monk's-hood  or 
aconite. 

Wolffian  body.    See  Mesonephros. 

Wolfram,  wol'fram,  n.  [G.  wolfram  — 
wolf,  wolf,  ram,  rahm,  froth,  cream,  soot.] 
A  native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese; 
the  ore  from  which  tungsten  is  usually 
obtained;  a  name  of  the  metal  tungsten. 

Wollastonite,  wol'as-ton-it,  n.  Same  as 
Tabular  spar. 

Wolverene,  Wolverine,  wul'ver-en, 
wul'ver-In,  n.  [A  dim.  formed  from  wolf] 
A  carnivorous  mammal,  the  glutton. 


Woman,  wum'an.  n.  pi.  Women,  wim'- 
en.  [A.Sax.  wifman,  later  wimmuii,  from 
vif,  wife,  and  man,  in  it h  primitive  sense  of 
human  being,  person.  Wifk,  Man.]  The 
female  of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  or 
grown-up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a 
girl ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of 
rank.  —  Womanhood,  wum'an-hud,  n. 
The  state,  character,  or  collective  qualities 
of  a  woman.— Womanish,  wum'an-ish, 
a.  Suitable  to  a  woman;  feminine;  effemi- 
nate: often  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  — 
Womanishly,  w\im'an-ish-li,  adv.  Ef- 
feminately.— Woman  Ishness,  wiim'an- 
ish-nes,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wom- 
anish.—Womankind,  wiim'an-klnd,  n. 
Women  in  general;  the  female  sex.  — 
Womanliness,  wum'an-li-nes,  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  womanly.— Womanly,  wtim'- 
an-li,  a.  Becoming  or  suiting  a  woman; 
feminine,  in  the  praiseworthy  sense;  not 
masculine. 

Womb,  worn,  n.  [A.Sax.  wamb,  womb,  the 
belly  =  D.  warn,  Icel.  vomb,  Dan.  vom,  G. 
wamme,  wampe,  Goth,  wamba,  the  belly.] 
The  belly  or  stomachj;  the  uterus  of  a 
female;  something  likened  to  this;  any 
large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or  con- 
tains anything. 

Wombat,  wom'bat,  n.  [Corruption  of  the 
native  name  womback  or  wombach.]  A 
marsupial  mammal  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, about  the  size  of  a  badger;  it  in- 
habits a  burrow  and  feeds  on  roots. 

Women,  pi.  of  woman. 

Won,  wun,  pret.  and  pp.  of  win. 

Wonder,  wun'der,  n.  [A.Sax.  wundor=T). 
wonder,  G.  wunder,  Icel.  undr,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  under;  perhaps  akin  to  wind  (v.), 
wend,  a  prodigy  being  such  as  to  turn  a 
person  away  through  awe.]  That  emotion 
which  is  excited  by  something  new,  strange, 
and  extraordinary,  or  that  arrests  the  atten- 
tion by  its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inexplicable- 
ness:  a  feeling  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement;  a  cause  of  such 
feeling;  a  strange  or  extraordinary  thing; 
a  prodigy.— A  nine  days'  wonder,  something 
that  causes  a  sensation  or  astonishment 
for  a  short  time. — v.i.  To  be  struck  with 
wonder;  to  marvel;  to  be  amazed;  to  look 
with  or  feel  admiration;  to  entertain  some 
doubt  and  curiosity;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
expectation,  mingled  with  doubt  and  slight 
anxiety:  followed  by  a  clause.— Wonder- 
er,  wun'der-er,  n.  One  who  wonders.  — 
Wonderful,  wun'der-ful,  a.  Adapted 
to  excite  wonder;  strange;  astonishing; 
marvellous.  —Wonderfully,  wun'der- 
ful-  li,  adv.  In  a  wonderful  manner;  sur- 
prisingly; strangely;  colloquially  often 
equivalent  to  very.  —  Wonderfu I ness, 
wun'der-ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  wonderful.— Wonderingly,  wun'- 
der-ing-li,  adv.  With  wonder.— Wonder- 
land, n.  A  land  of  wonders  or  marvels. 
—  Wonderment,  wun'der-ment,  n. 
Wonder;  surprise;  astonishment.  —  Won- 
derstruck,  wun'der-struk,  a.  Struck 
with  wonder  or  surprise.  —  Wonder- 
work, n.  A  prodigy;  a  miracle.— Won- 
derworker, n.  One  who  performs  won- 
ders. —  Wondrous,  wun'drus,  a.  Such 
as  to  excite  wonder;  wonderful;  marvellous; 
strange.  —  adv.  In  a  wonderful  degree ; 
remarkably;  exceedingly  (wondrous  wise). — 
Wondrously,  wun'drus-li,  adv.  In  a 
strange  or  wonderful  manner  or  degree. 

Won't,  wont.    A  contraction  for  will  not. 

Wont,  wunt,  a.  [For  older  woned,  a  parti- 
ciple or  participial  adjective,  from  A.Sax. 
wuna,  gewuna,  custom,  habit,  or  from  the 
kindred  wunian,  to  dwell;  akin  Icel.  vani, 
custom,  vanr,  accustomed.  Wean,  Win.] 
Accustomed;  having  a  certain  habit  or 
custom;  using  or  doing  customarily.  —  n. 
[From  old  wone,  A.Sax.  wuna,  habit,  cus- 
tom, through  the  influence  of  wont,  adjec- 
tive. J  Custom;  habit:  use. — v.i.  pret.  wont; 
pp.  wont,  wonted.  [For  old  wone,  to  be 
accustomed,  to  dwell.  The  pret.  and  pp. 
wont  are  thus  put  for  woned,  and  wonted  is 
a  doubled  form.]  To  be  accustomed  or 
habituated;  to  use;  to  be  used.— Wonted, 
wun'ted,  p.  and  a.    Customary  or  familiar 


from  use  or  habit;  usual;  accustomed • 
made  or  having  become  familiar  by  using,' 
frequenting,  &c. 

Woo,  wb,  v.t.— wooed,  wooing.  [A.Sax.  wd- 
gian,  to  woo,  from  wdh,  genit.  wdgts,  bent, 
bending;  the  meaning  is  therefore  to 
or  incline  another  towards  one's  self  | 
court;  to  Bolicit  in  love;  to  invite;  to 
to  gain  or  bring  about;  to  court  (to 
destruction).— v.i.  To  make  love.— Wooer, 
w5'er,  n.  One  who  woos;  one  who  court! 
or  solicits  in  love;  a  suitor.  —  Wooing, 
wo'ing,  n.  Courtship;  time  of  courtship. 
Wood.t  wod,  a.  [A.Sax.  wdd,  Sc.  wud, 
Goth,  wods,  mad,  furious;  G.  wuth,  rage, 
fury.]  Mad;  furious;  frantic.  (Shak.) 
Wood,  wud,  n.  [A.Sax.  wudu,  a  wood, 
timber;  akin  O.D.  wede,  Icel.  vithr,  Dun 
andSw.  ved,  wood,  a  tree;  comp.  W.  gwydd, 
trees,  shrubs.]  A  large  collection  of  grow- 
ing trees;  a  forest;  the  substance  of  trees 
or  their  trunks;  timber;  pi.  wind-instru- 
ments in  an  orchestra,  such  as  the  flute, 
clarionet,  oboe,  &c. — v.i.  To  take  in  or  set 
supplies  of  wood.  —  v.t.  To  supply  with 
wood,  or  get  supplies  of  wood  for.— Wood- 
aeid,  n.  Same  as  Wood-vinegar.— Wood- 
ashes,  n.pl.  The  remains  of  burned  wood 
or  plants.  —  Woodbine,  Woodbind, 
wud'bin,  wud'bind,  n.  [Bine.]  The  wild 
honeysuckle ;  formerly  the  bindweed.  — 
Wood-carving,  n.  The  art  of  carving 
wood  into  figures  or  ornamental  forms;  a 
device  or  figure  carved  on  wood— Wood- 
chat,  n.  A  species  of  butcher-bird  or 
shrike.— Wood-chuck,  n.  A  species  of 
marmot  common  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  the  ground-hog. —Wood-coal,  n. 
Charcoal;  also  lignite  or  brown  coal.  — 
Wood-cock,  wud'kok,  n.  A  bird  allied 
to  the  snipe  but  with  a  more  robust  bill 
and  shorter  legs,  a  winter  visitant  to  Britain, 
where  it  sometimes  breeds;  esteemed  for 
the  table.— Wood-cracker,  n.  The  nut- 
hatch.—Wood-craft,  wud'kraft,  n.  Skill 
in  anything  which  pertains  to  woods  or 
forests;  skill  in  hunting  deer,  &c— Wood- 
cut, n.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  a  print 
from  such  engraving.— Wood-CUtter,  n. 
A  person  who  cuts  wood;  an  engraver  on 
wood.— Wood-cutting,  n.  The  act  or 
employment  of  cutting  wood;  wood-en- 
graving.—Wooded  ,  wud'ed,  a.  Supplied 
or  covered  with  wood  (land  well  wooded).— 
Wooden,  wud'n,  a.  Made  of  wood;  con- 
sisting of  wood;  ungainly;  awkward;  with- 
out spirit  or  expression.  —  Wood-en- 
graver, n.  An  artist  who  engraves  on 
wood.— Wood-engraving,  n.  The  art 
of  engraving  on  wood,  or  of  producing  by 
special  cutting  tools  a  design  or  picture  in 
relief  on  the  surface  of  a  block  of  wood 
(generally  box),  from  which  impressions 
can  be  taken  by  means  of  an  ink  or  pig- 
ment.— Woodenly,  wud'n-li,  adv.  In  a 
wooden  manner;  stiffly;  clumsily;  awk- 
wardly.—Wood-grouse,  n.  The  caper- 
cailzie.— Woodiness,  wud'i-nes,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  woody.— Woodland, 
wud'land,  n.  Land  covered  with  wood.— 
a.  Relating  to  woods;  sylvan. — Wood- 
lark,  n.  A  small  species  of  lark  which 
usually  sings  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.— Wood-louse,  n.  An  insect,  the 
oniscus  or  slater,  a  flattish  insect  of  a 
slaty  colour  frequenting  rotten  wood,  &c— 
—Woodman,  wud'man,  n.  A  forester; 
one  who  fells  timber. —Wood-mite,  n. 
A  small  insect  found  in  old  wood.— Wood- 
mouse,  n.  The  long-tailed  field-mouse.— 
Wood-nymph.  n.  A  goddess  of  the 
woods; adryad.— Wood-oil, n.  Abalsaniic 
substance  obtained  from  trees  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  —  Wood- oi>al,  re.  A 
striped  variety  of  opal,  having  the  form  and 
texture  of  wood.— Woodpecker,  wud'- 
pek-er,  n.  [So  called  from  pecking  or  tap- 
ping with  the  bill  on  trees.]  The  name  for 
certain  climbing  birds  which  feed  on  insects 
and  their  larvse  that  they  rind  on  trees.— 
Wood -pigeon,  n.  The  ring-dove  or 
cushat.— Wood-pile,  n.  A  stack  of  piled- 
up  wood  for  fuel.— Wood-reeve,  n.  In 
England,  the  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 
— Woodruff,  Wood  roof,  wud'ruf, 
wud'rof,  7?.  [A.Sax.  wuderofe,  wudurofe, 
the  latter  part  of  doubtful  meaning.]   A 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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well  know  n  plant  found  tn  Britain  Id  iroodl 
hadj  i'ia.  es,  and  cultivated  In  garden! 
for  th<    beauty  of  its  w  boi  led  l>  tn  ■ 
ilmple  white  1)1  ul  chiefly  for  1 he 

hum    "i  its  leaves      Wood-rush,  rt. 
The  oomnion  name  of  several  spei  I 
rush     Wood-sage,  n.   A  species  of  ger- 
ih.ui.Kt,  i  \ti.iiii  lv  bitter,  and  sometimes 

used    as   a    substitute    tor    hops.       Wood- 

■crew .  n  An  iron  screw  suited  for  Joining 
pieces  ol  wood  in  carpenter  or  joiner  work, 
Wood-shock,  n.  A  species  of  marten: 
the  pekan.  Wood-sorrel,  a.  A  ■mall 
species  of  sorrel,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  lnsii  shamrook.      Wood-spirit,  a. 

A  i  rude  Bpirit  obtained  by  distilling  WOOd 
in  elosed  vessels.      Wood-spite,  v.    \S}iilf 

t;  specht,  woodpeckerj  Tne  green  wood- 
pecker.    Hood-suallou,  »      A  bird  of 

Australia  and  the  Kast  Indies,  much  re- 
sembling Bwallows  in  habit  'Wood-till, 
A  fibrous  nodular  variety  of  oxide  of 
tin.  Wood-vinegar,  n.  A.  sort  of  vine- 
gar obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood.— 
Wood  wale,  wud'wal.  a.  (Latter  part  of 
doubtful  origiu.J    An  old  name  of  a  bird; 

the  witwalL  wood-warbler,  a.  A 
small  bird  visiting  England  in  summer.— 
Wood-wasp,  "•  A  species  of  solitary 
wasp.  Mood-work,  a.  Work  formed 
of  wood;  the  part  of  any  structure  that  is 
made  of  wood.— Woody,  wud'i,  a.  Abound- 
ing with  wood;  consisting  of  wood;  ligneous; 
pertaining  to  woods.—  Woody  tissue,  that 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  wood  in 

trees.— Woody-nightshade,  n.   Same 

as  Bitter-strut. 

Wooer.    Under  Woo. 

Woof,  wof,  7i.  [O.E.  oof,  oivef,  from  A.Sax. 
6wef,  from  prefix  6,  for  on,  and  wefan,  to 
weave.  Weavk.]  The  threads  that  cross 
the  warp  in  weaving;  the  weft;  texture. 

Wool,  wul,  n.  [A.Sax.  wull,  wul,=~D.  wol, 
G.  wolle,  Goth,  ivulla,  Icel.  and  Sw.  ull, 
Dan.  uld;  allied  to  L.  villus,  shaggy  hair, 
vellus,  a  fleece;  from  a  root  signifying  to 
cover,  seen  also  in  L.  vallis,  a  valley,  and 
in  valeo,  to  be  strong.  VALID.]  That  soft 
species  of  hair  which  grows  on  sheep  and 
some  other  animals;  the  fleecy  coat  of  the 
sheep;  also  applied  to  other  kinds  of  hair, 
especially  short,  crisped,  and  curled  hair 
like  that  of  a  negro;  any  fibrous  or  fleecy 
substance  resembling  wool.  —  Wool* 
comber,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
comb  wool.— Wool-combing,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  combing  wool,  generally 
of  the  long-stapled  kind,  for  the  purpose 
of  worsted  manufacture.— Wool-dyed,  a. 
Dyed  in  the  form  of  wool  or  yarn  before 
being  made  into  cloth.— WrOOl-gatber- 
ins,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  wool;  usually 
applied  figuratively  to  the  indulgence  of 
idle  fancies;  a  foolish  or  fruitless  pursuit: 
often  with  a  (=  on)  prefixed.  —  Wool- 
grower,  n.  A  person  who  raises  sheep 
for  the  production  of  wool. — Woollen, 
wul'en,  a.  Made  of  wool;  consisting  of 
wool;  pertaining  to  wool.— n.  Cloth  made 
of  wool,  such  as  blanketings,  serges,  flan- 
nels, tweeds,  broad-cloth,  and  the  like. — 
Woolliuess,  wul'i-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  woolly.— Woolly,  wul'i,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  wool;  resembling  wool;  clothed 
or  covered  with  wool;  hot.  covered  with  a 
pubescence  resembling  wool.  —  Woolly- 
bear,  n.  In  the  European  War,  a  large 
shrapnel-shell  which  emitted  a  cloud  of 
brown  smoke  on  bursting.— Wool-mill, 
n.  A  mill  for  manufacturing  wool  and 
woollen  cloth.— Wool  pack,  wul'pak,  n. 
A  bag  of  wool;  a  bundle  or  bale  weighing 
240  lb.— Woolsack,  wul'sak,  n.  A  sack 
or  bag  of  wool;  the  seat  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  large  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
with  red  cloth.— Wool-sorter,  n.  One 
who  sorts  wools  according  to  their  qualities. 
—Wool-stapler,  n.  A  dealer  in  wool;  a 
sorter  of  wool.— Woolward,  wul'werd, 
adv.  [Wool  and  -ward,  that  is,  with  the 
skin  next  or  toward  the  wool.]  In  wool  or 
woollen  underclothing. 

Woorali,  wu'ra-li,  n.    Ctjrari. 

WTootz,  wuts,  n.  A  very  superior  kind  of 
steel  made  in  the  East  Indies,   and  im- 
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pOlted   into   BurOpe  and    Ann  in  I   lot    mail 

tag  i  in-  Kneel  edge-tools, 

Wop.  Mop.  i  ■  t.  Tom  hop,  to  give  a  beating 
to     [OoUoq.) 

Word,  mi  rd,  ;i.    I  A  Sax    word,  a  Moid      I) 

woord,  <J.  wort,  Icel ,  Sw  ,  and  Dan   ord, 

QOth,  iruiird;  oog  l.ith  vardat,  inline,  I, 
riihiiui,  |  word  (whem  i  <  |  /  Mj  (mm  I 
meaning  tO  speak,  men  in  (ir.  (r)ri 
■peak.]  A  tingle  articulate  sound,  or  a 
combination  of  articulate  sounds  or  syl- 
lables, uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  by 
custom  ix pressing  an  idea  or  ideas;  a  vo- 
cable; ■  term;  speech  exchanged;  oonvex 

siition;  talk:  in  this  sense  plural;  Informa- 
tion; tidings:  in  this  sense  without  an  ai 
tide  and  only  as  a  siiiK'nlar  (to  send  l0Ord 
of  one's  safe  arrival);  a  watchword;  ■  , 
word;  a  motto;  a  term  or  phrase  of  OODH 
maud;  an  injunction;  an  order;  an  assertion 
or  promise;  an  affirmation  on  honour. 
claration:  with  possessives  (to  take  him  at 
his  word);  terms  or  phrases  Interchanged 
in  contention,  anger,  or  reproach:  in  plural, 
and  often  qualified  by  nigh,  hot,  aorta, 
sharp,  &c.  —  The  Word,  the  Scriptures,  or 
any  part  of  them;  the  second  person  of  t  he 
Trinity;  the  Logos. —  Word  for  word,  In  the 
exact  words  or  terms;  verbatim;  exactly. — 
By  word  of  mouth,  by  actual  speaking; 
orally.— Oood  ivord,  expressed  good  opinion; 
a  recommendation  (to  speak  a  good  word 
for  a  person).— In  word,  in  mere  phrase- 
ology.— In  a  word,  in  one  word,  briefly;  to 
sum  up;  in  short.— To  eat  one's  words,  to 
retract  what  one  has  said.—  A  word  and  a 
blow,  a  threat  and  its  immediate  execu- 
tion.— v.t.  To  express  in  words;  to  phrase. 
—Word-book,  n.  A  vocabulary;  a  dic- 
tionary; a  lexicon.— Wordily,  wer'di-li, 
adv.  In  a  wordy  manner.— Wordiness, 
wer'di-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  wordy; 
verbosity. — Wording,  wer'ding,  n.  Ex- 
pression in  words;  form  of  expression. — 
Wordless,  werd'les,  a.  Not  speaking; 
silent.— Word-painter,  n.  A  writer  who 
has  the  power  of  peculiarly  graphic  or  vivid 
description;  one  who  affects  great  pictur- 
esquenessof  style.— Word-painting,  n. 
The  act  or  art  of  a  word-painter. — Word- 
pictnre,  7i.  A  vivid  description  of  any 
scene  or  event.— Wordy,  wer'di,  a.  Using 
many  more  words  than  are  necessary;  ver- 
bose; consisting  of  words;  verbal. 

Wore,  wor,  pret.  of  wear. 

Work,  werk,  n.  [A.Sax.  wore,  weorc  =  D. 
werk,  Icel.  and  Sw.  verk,  Dan.  vaerk,  G. 
werk,  work;  from  same  root  as  Gr.  (v)ergon, 
work.]  Exertion  of  energy,  physical  or 
mental;  effort  directed  to  some  purpose  or 
end;  toil;  labour;  employment;  the  matter 
upon  which  one  is  employed,  engaged,  or 
labouring;  that  which  engages  one's  time 
or  attention ;  an  undertaking ;  an  enter- 
prise; a  task;  that  which  is  done;  perfor- 
mance; deed;  feat;  achievement;  goings- 
on;  that  which  is  made  or  produced;  a 
product  of  nature  or  art;  a  literary  or  ar- 
tistic performance;  a  composition;  some 
extensive  structure,  as  a  dock,  bridge, 
fortification,  &c. ;  any  establishment  where 
labour  is  carried  on  extensively  (an  iron 
work),  the  plural  being  often  applied  to 
one  such  establishment;  mech.  the  over- 
coming of  resistance;  the  act  of  producing 
a  change  of  configuration  in  a  system  in 
opposition  to  a  force  which  resists  that 
change.— Unit  of  work,  afoot-pound.  Under 
Foot.  —  v.i. — pret.  and  pp.  wrought  or 
worked.  [From  the  noun;  A.Sax.  wircan, 
wyrcan;  pret.  worhte,  pp.  geworht.]  To 
make  exertion  for  some  end  or  purpose;  to 
be  engaged  or  employed  on  some  task, 
labour,  duty,  or  the  like;  to  labour;  to  toil; 
to  be  engaged  in  an  employment  or  occu- 
pation; to  perform  the  duties  of  a  labourer, 
workman,  man  of  business,  &c;  to  be  in 
motion,  operation,  or  activity  (the  machine 
works  well);  to  act;  to  operate;  to  have  or 
take  effect;  to  exercise  influence;  to  tend 
or  conduce  (things  work  to  some  end);  to  be 
tossed  or  agitated,  as  the  sea;  to  be  in  agi- 
tation; to  boil  (passion  works  in  him);  to 
make  way  laboriously  and  slowly;  to  act 
as  a  purgative  or  cathartic;  to  ferment,  as 
liquors. — To  work  against,  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to;  to  oppose  actively.— To  work  on 
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a  mine).—  To  woii.  up,  to  Mir  up;  to  excite; 
to  agitate;  to  use  np  in  the  nronnn  of  manu- 
facture or  the  like;  to  elaborate  |tO 
up  a  story  or  article)  Workable.  «r 
ka-bl,  a.  That  can  be  worked  or  i) 
worth  working—  Workaday,  wtil 
a.  Working  -  day  ;  everyday;  toiling. 
W  ork-hag,  "•  A  small  bag  used  by  ladies 
for  containing  needle-work,  &c. ;  a  reticule, 
—Work-box,  n.  A  small  box  for  holding 
needle-work,  &c.  —  Worker,  wcr'ker,  n. 
One  who  works;  a  labourer;  a  toiler;  a  per- 
former; a  working  bee  Work-fellow, 
n.  One  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  an- 
other. —  Workhouse,  werk'hous,  n.  A 
house  in  which  able-bodied  paupers  are 
compelled  to  work ;  a  pauper  asylum.  — 
Working,  wer'king,  p.  and  a.  En, 
in  or  devoted  to  bodily  toil  (the  working 
classes);  laborious;  industrious;  taking  an 
active  part  in  a  business  (a  working  part- 
ner).— n.  The  act  of  labouring;  fermenta- 
tion; movement;  operation.— Working- 
beam,  n.  The  oscillating  lever  of  a  steam- 
engine  forming  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  piston-rod  and  the 
crank-shaft;  a  walking-beam.— Working- 
class,  n.  A  collective  name  for  those  who 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour:  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural.— Working-day, 
n.  Any  day  on  which  work  is  ordinarily 
performed,  as  distinguished  from  Sundays 
and  holidays;  such  part  of  the  day  as  is 
devoted  or  allotted  to  work.— a.  Relating 
to  days  on  which  work  is  done;  plodding; 
laborious.  —  Working  load.  Same  as 
Safe  Load.— Working  stress.  Same 
as  Safe  Working  Stress.  —  W  ork- 
man,  werk'man,  n.  Any  man  employed  in 
work,  especially  manual  labour;  a  labourer; 
a  toiler;  a  worker;  a  skilful  artificer  or 
operator.  —  Workmanlike,  werk'man- 
lik,  a.  Skilful;  well  performed. — Work- 
manly,  werk'man-li,  «.  Skilful;  work- 
manlike. —  W  orkmanship,  werk'man- 
ship,  n.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman;  the 
style  or  character  of  work  performed  on 
anything;  operative  skill;  the  result  or 
objects  produced  by  a  workman,  artificer, 
or  operator.— Work-people,  n.  People 
engaged  in  labour,  particularly  manual 
labour. —  Workshop,  werk'shop,  n.  A 
shop  or  building  where  any  work  or  handi- 
craft is  carried  on.  —  Workwoman, 
werk'wum-an,  n.  A  woman  who  performs 
any  work. 

World,  werld,  n.  [A.Sax.  world,  worold 
=  O.Sax.  werold,  D.  wereld,  Icel.  verold, 
Sw.  verld,  O.H.G.  weralt,  G.  welt;  lit.  man- 
age, age  of  man,  age,  hence,  course  of  time, 
world;  from  A.Sax.  wer,  a  man  (cog.  with 
L.  vir,  whence  virile,  virtue),  and  eld,  yld, 
age,  akin  to  old.]  The  earth  and  all  created 
things  thereon;  the  terraqueous  globe;  the 
universe;  any  celestial  orb  or  planetary 
body;  a  large  portion  or  division  of  our  globe 
(the  Old  World,  or  eastern  hemisphere; 
the  new  World,  or  western  hemisphere; 
the  Roman  world);  the  earth  as  the  scene 
of  human  existence  and  action;  any  state 
or  sphere  of  existence  (a  future  world);  a 
domain,  region,  or  realm  (the  world  of 
dreams,  of  art);  the  human  race;  the  ag- 
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gregate    of    humanity;    the    public;    the 

Eeople  among  whom  one  lives;   I  lie  lit'.-  of 
umanity  at  large;  the  people  united  by  a 
oommon   ttith,    aim,   pur. ml,  fco,   (the   re 

ligloua  world,  the  heathen  world);  the 
people  exclusively  interested  in  secular 
affairs;  the  unregenerate  or  ungodly  part 
of  humanity.  It  is  .sometimes  lined  to  sig- 
nify a  great  multitude  or  Quantity;  a  great 
degree  or  measure  (a  world  too  large);  it  is 
also  used  in  emphatic  phrases  expressing 
perplexity  or  surprise  (what  in  the  world. 
am  I  to  do?).— World  without  end,  to  all 
eternity;  eternally;  unceasingly.  —  For  all 
the  world,  exactly ;  precisely ;  entirely.  — 
The  world'*  end,  the  remotest  part  of  the 
earth.  —  Woridliness,  werld'li-nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  worldly.— "Worldling. 
werld'ling,  n.  One  who  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  this 
life.— Worldly,  werd'li,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  world  or  present  state  of  man's  exis- 
tence ;  temporal ;  secular ;  desirous  of  tem- 
poral benefit  or  enjoyment  merely;  earthly 
as  opposed  to  heavenly  or  spiritual;  carnal; 
sordid.— Worldly-minded,  a.  Devoted 
to  worldly  aims.  —  Worldly-minded- 
ness,  n.— World-wide,  a.  Wide  as  the 
world;  extending  over  all  the  world. 

Worm,  werm,  n.  [A.Sax.  wyrm,  a  worm, 
a  serpent  =  D.  worm,  G.  wurrn,  Goth. 
waurms,  Icel.  ormr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  orm; 
cog.  L.  vermis,  a  worm  (whence  vermicular 
and  vermin).]  A  term  loosely  applied  to 
many  small  creeping  animals,  entirely 
wanting  feet  or  having  but  very  short 
ones ;  any  somewhat  similar  creature ;  an 
intestinal  parasite  of  lengthened  form ; 
pi.  the  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  such 
parasites;  a  maggot;  a  canker;  an  epithet 
of  scorn,  disgust,  or  contempt;  anything 
vermicular  or  spiral;  the  thread  of  a  screw; 
the  spiral  pipe  of  a  still  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  and  through  which  the 
vapour  of  the  substance  distilled  is  con- 
ducted to  cool  and  condense  it;  a  small 
vermicular  ligament  under  the  tongue  of  a 
dog,  often  cut  out  to  prevent  the  young 
dog  from  gnawing  things. — v.i.  To  advance 
by  wriggling;  refl.  to  insinuate  one's  self; 
to  work  gradually  and  secretly.—  v.t.  To 
effect  by  slow  and  stealthy  means;  to  ex- 
tract or  get  at  slily  or  cunningly  (to  worm 
a  secret  out  of  a  person);  to  cut  the  worm 
from  a  dog.— Worm-cast,  ft.  A  small 
mass  of  fine  earth  voided  by  the  earth- 
worm after  all  the  nutritive  matter  has 
been  extracted  from  it.— Worm-eaten, 
a.  Gnawed  by  worms;  having  a  number 
of  internal  cavities  made  by  worms.— 
Wormed,  wermd,  a.  Bored  or  penetrated 
by  worms;  injured  by  worms. — Worm- 
lever,  ft.  A  popular  name  for  infantile 
remittent  fever.  —  Worming,  wer'ming, 
n.  Naut.  yarn  wound  round  ropes  between 
the  strands.— Worm  ling,  werm'ling,  n. 
A  minute  worm.— Worm-seed,  ft.  The 
seed  of  a  species  of  wormwood  brought 
from  the  Levant,  and  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. —  "Worm-wheel,  ft.  A  wheel 
which  gears  with  an  endless  screw.  — 
Wormy,  wer'mi,  n.  Containing  a  worm 
or  worms;  earthy;  grovelling. 

Worm 'wood,  werm'wud,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  a  name  having  no  connection  with  worm 
or  wood;  A.Sax.  wermdd,  D.  wermoet,  G. 
wermuth;  lit.  ware-mood,  mind-preserver 
(from  some  old  notion  as  to  its  virtues), 
the  wer  being  akin  to  ware  (in  beware), 
wary.  ("Waky,  Mood.)  The  plant  was 
used  as  a  remedy  for  worms,  hence  the 
corruption.]  A  well-known  plant,  cele- 
brated for  its  intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and 
stimulating  qualities;  bitter  feeling,  morti- 
fication (gall  and  wormwood). 

Worn,  worn,  pp.  of  wear.— Worn-out,  a. 
Destroyed  or  much  injured  by  wear; 
wearied;  exhausted  with  toil. 

Worry,  wur'i,  v.t. — pret.  and  pp.  worried. 
[O.E.  wirie,  wurie,  worowe,  &c,  from  A.Sax. 
wyrgan,  seen  iu  d-wyrgan,  to  strangle,  to 
injure;  D.  worgen,  wurgen,  G.  wurgen,  to 
strangle;  akin  to  wring,  wrong,  nasalized 
forms.]  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the 
teeth;  to  tear  with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when 
fighting;  to  harass  with  importunity  or 
with  care  and  anxiety;   to  plague,  tease, 
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bother,  vex,  persecute.— V.i,  To  be  unduly 
careful  and  anxious;  to  bo  in  solicitude  or 
trouble;  to  fret.— n.  The  act  of  worrying 
or  mangling  with  the  teeth;  perplexity; 
trouble ;  anxiety;  harassing  turmoil.  — 
Worrying,  wur'i  ing,  p.  and  a.  Troub- 
ling; harassing;  fatiguing.— Worrylngly, 
witr'i-ing-li,  adv.  Teasingly;  harassingly.— 
Worrier,  wur'i-er,  n.  One  that  worries. 
— Worrlmenl,  wur'i-ment,  n.  Worry; 
anxiety.  —  Worrisome,  wur'i-sum,  a. 
Causing  worry.— Worrit,  wur'it,  v.t.  [A 
colloq.  or  provincial  word.]  To  worry;  to 
harass;  to  annoy.— w.  Worry;  annoyance; 
vexation. 

Worse,  wers,  a.  [A.Sax.  wyrsa,  adj.,  wyrs, 
adv.;  Icel.  verr,  verri,  Dan.  vcerre,  Goth. 
wairs,  adv.,  wairsiza,  adj.;  same  root  as 
G.  wirren,  to  entangle,  E.  war.  Worse  and 
worst  are  used  as  comparative  and  super- 
lative to  ill  and  bad.]  Bad  or  ill  in  a 
greater  degree;  less  good  or  perfect;  of  less 
value;  inferior;  more  unwell;  more  sick; 
in  poorer  health;  in  a  less  favourable  situ- 
ation; more  ill  off;  also  used  substantively, 
often  with  the;  loss;  defeat;  disadvantage; 
something  less  good  or  desirable  (worse 
remains  behind).— adv.  In  a  manner  more 
evil  or  bad;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree; 
less  (it  pleases  him  worse);  in  a  greater 
manner  or  degree:  with  a  notion  of  evil  (he 
hates  him  worse). — Worsen,!  wer'sn,  v.i. 
To  grow  worse;  to  deteriorate.— Worser, 
wer'ser,  a.  and  adv.  A  redundant  compar- 
ative of  worse,  sometimes  used  by  good 
writers.  —  Worst,  werst,  a.  Bad  in  the 
highest  degree,  whether  in  a  moral  or 
physical  sense. — n.  The  most  evil,  aggra- 
vated, or  calamitous  state  or  condition: 
usually  with  the. — adv.  Most  ill  or  extreme; 
most  intensely  (he  hates  us  worst). — v.t.  To 
get  the  advantage  over  in  conquest;  to 
defeat;  to  overthrow. 

Worship,  wer'ship,  n.  [From  worth,  and 
term,  -ship;  A.Sax.  weorthscipe,  honour.] 
Excellence  of  character!;  worthy  honour}; 
a  title  used  in  addressing  certain  magis- 
trates and  others  of  rank  or  station;  the 
performance  of  devotional  acts  in  honour 
of  a  deity;  the  act  of  paying  divine  honours 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  religious  exercises; 
reverence;  submissive  respect;  loving  or 
admiring  devotion. — v.t. — worshipped,  wor- 
shipping. To  pay  divine  honours  to;  to 
reverence  with  supreme  respect  and  vener- 
ation ;  to  perform  religious  service  to ;  to 
adore;  to  idolize. — v.i.  To  perform  acts  of 
adoration;  to  perform  religious  service. — 
Worshipful,  wer'ship-f  ul,  a.  Worthy  of 
honour;  honourable;  a  term  of  respect 
specially  applied  to  magistrates  and  cor- 
porate bodies.  —  Worshipfully,  wer'- 
ship-f ul-li,  adv.  Respectfully;  honourably. 
— Worshipfulness,  wer'ship-ful-nes,  n. 
—Worshipper,  Worshiper,  wer'ship- 
er,  ft.  One  who  worships;  one  who  pays 
divine  honours  to  any  being;  one  who 
adores. 

Worst.    Under  Worse. 

Worsted,  wus'ted,  n.  [From  Worsted,  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.] 
A  variety  of  woollen  yarn  or  thread,  spun 
from  long-staple  wool,  used  in  knitting 
stockings,  &c. 

Wort,  wert,  ft.  [A.Sax.  wyrt,  a  plant  =  G. 
wurz,  Goth,  wurts,  Icel.  and  Dan.  urt. 
This  word  is  contained  in  orchard,  and  is 
of  same  root  as  root,  radical  (which  see).] 
A  plant;  a  herb:  now  used  chiefly  in  com- 
pounds (liverwort,  spleenwort). 

Wort,  wert,  ft.  [A.Sax.  wyrte,  wort,  must; 
Icel.  virtr,  O.D.  wort,  G.  wiirze,  wort;  pro- 
bably akin  to  above  word.]  New  beer  un- 
fermented  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation; 
the  sweet  infusion  of  malt. 

Worth,  werth,  v.i:  [A.Sax.  weorthan,  to 
be  or  to  become  =  Icel.  vertha,  Dan.  vorde, 
D.  worden,  G.  werden,  Goth,  wairthan; 
same  root  as  in  L.  verto,  to  turn,  whence  E. 
verse  (which  see).]  To  be;  to  become;  to 
betide:  now  used  only  in  the  phrases  woe 
worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  man,  &c, 
equivalent  to  woe  be  to  the  day,  &c. 

Worth,  werth,  ft.  [A.Sax.  weorth,  wurth, 
price,  value,  honour,  or  as  an  adj.  valuable, 
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honourable,  with  similar  forms  iu  the  other 
Teutonic  languages;  perhaps  from  root 
meaning  to  guard,  as  in  wary,  beware.] 
That  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it, 
valuable;  value;  money  value;  price;  rate; 
value  in  respect  of  mental  or  moral  quali- 
desert;  merit;  excellence.— a.  Equal 
in  value  or  price  to;  deserving  of  (a  caatle 
worth  defending);  having  estate  1 
value  of;  possessing  (a  man  worth  jBIO.OOO). 
—  Worth  while.  Under  Wiijlk.— Wor- 
thily, wer'Tiii-li,  adv.  In  a  worthy  man 
tier;  suitably ;  excellent  ly;  deservedly;  justly; 
according  to  merit.— Worthiness,  wer/- 
Tiii-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worthy  or  well-deserved;  excellence;  dig- 
nity; virtue.— Worthless,  werth'les,  a. 
Having  no  value;  having  no  dignity  or  ex- 
cellence; mean;  contemptible;  unworthy; 
not  deserving.— Worthlessly,  werthW 
li,  adv.  In  a  worthless  manner.—  Worth- 
lessness,  werth'les-nes,  n.  The  state  of 
being  worthless.  —  Worthy,  wer'THi,  a. 
Having  worth;  excellent;  deserving  praise; 
valuable;  estimable;  applied  to  persons  and 
things;  such  as  merits;  deserving  (worthy 
of  love  or  hatred);  suitable;  proper;  fitting. 
— ft.  A  person  of  worth  or  distinguished  for 
estimable  qualities;  a  local  celebrity;  a 
character  (a  village  worthy). 

Would,  wud,  pret.  of  will.  Under  Will. 
—Would-be,  a.  Wishing  to  be;  vainly 
preteoding  to  be  (a  would-be  philosopher). 
— n.  A  vain  pretender. 

Wound,  wond,  n.  [A.Sax.  wund,  a  wound; 
also,  as  an  adjective,  wounded,  from  -win- 
nan,  to  fight;  D.  wonde,  Icel.  und,  Dan. 
vunde,  G.  wunde,  a  wound.  Win.]  A  cut, 
breach,  or  rupture  in  the  skin  and  flesh  of 
an  animal  caused  by  violence;  an  injury 
in  a  soft  part  of  the  body  from  external 
violence;  a  similar  injury  to  a  plant;  any 
injury,  hurt,  or  pain,  as  to  the  feelings.— 
v.t.  To  inflict  a  wound  on;  to  cut,  slash,  or 
lacerate;  to  hurt  the  feelings  of;  to  pain.— 
v.i.  To  inflict  hurt  or  injury.  —  Woun- 
dable,  wbn'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
wounded.— Wounder,  won'der,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  wounds.  —  Wound- 
stripe,  ft.  A  small  stripe  of  gold  braid 
worn  on  the  left  fore-arm  by  wounded 
soldiers,  denoting  that  the  name  of  the 
wearer  has  appeared  in  the  casualty  list. 
The  wound-stripe  was  first  sanctioned  in 
1916. 

Wound,  wound,  pret.  and  pp.  of  wind. 

Wourali,  wo'ra-li,  n.    Curari. 

Wove,  wov,  pret.  and  sometimes  pp.  of 
weave.  —  Wove  or  woven  paper,  writing 
paper  made  with  a  surface  of  uniform  ap- 
pearance, without  water-mark  or  lines.— 
Woven,  wo'vn,  pp.  of  weave. 

Wrack",  rak,  n.  [A  form  of  wreck;  the  sea- 
weed is  so  called  as  being  cast  up  by  the 
waves.  Comp.  Dan.  vrag,  wreck,  vrage,  to 
reject,  Sw.  vrak,  wreck,  refuse,  vraka,  to 
reject.  Wreck.]  A  popular  name  for  sea- 
weeds generally,  but  more  especially  when 
thrown  ashore  by  the  waves;  also,  a  wreck}; 
ruin}:.  —  v.t.X  To  wreck;  to  destroy.— 
Wrack-grass,  n.    Same  as  Grasswrack. 

Wrack,  rak,  n.  [Rack.]  A  thin,  flying 
cloud;  a  rack. 

Wraith,  rath,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  arrach,  a 
spectre  or  apparition.]  An  apparition  in 
the  exact  likeness  of  a  person,  supposed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  seen  before  or  soon  after 
the  person's  death. 

Wrangle,  rang'gl,  v.i. — wrangled,  wrang- 
ling. [A  freq.  from  wring,  A.Sax.  wringan, 
pret.  wrang,  to  press.]  To  dispute  angrily; 
to  brawl;  to  altercate;  to  engage  in  discus- 
sion and  disputation  ;  to  argue;  to  debate. 
— n.  An  angry  dispute;  a  noisy  quarrel. 
—Wrangler,  rang'gler,  n.  One  who 
wrangles;  an  angry  or  noisy  disputant;  in 
Cambridge  University,  the  name  given  to 
those  who  have  gained  a  first-class  in 
the  public  examination  for  honours  in 
mathematics. — Senior  wrangler,  until  1909 
the  student  who  took  the  first  place  of  all 
in  the  examination  for  honours  in  mathe- 
matics.— Wranglershlp,  rang'gler-ship, 
ft.  The  honour  of  being  a  wrangier.— 
Wrangling,  rang'gling,  n.  Angry  dis- 
putation or  altercation. 
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Wrap,  rap.  r.r     wrapped,  wrapping    [O.B, 

Wrapvt,  formed  t>y  metal  hesis  from   warp, 

in  old  sense  oi  to  throw,  henoe  to  throw 

clothes  or  the  like  round  \\  \KI\  LAP  (to 
fold),    l'.NV  1  1  <>l'.  I     TO  told  together;   to  in 

range  so  as  to  cover  something;  to  envelop 
or  muffle;  to  cover  up  or  involve  generally, 
—  To  be  wrapped  w  «».  to  be  Bound  up 

with  or  in;  to  he  involved  in;  to  he  n 
groused  in  or  entirely  devoted  to  [wrapped 
V}>  in  his  studies)       ft.    An  outer  artlole  Ol 

dress  for  warmth:  a  wrapper.  —  Wrap* 
page,  rap'aj,  a.  That  which  wraps;  cover- 
ing Wrapper,  rap'er,  a  one  who 
wraps;  that  in  whieh  anything  is  wrapped ; 

mi  outer  covering;  a  loose  upper  garment , 

a  lady's  dressing  gown  or  the  like.  -  Wrap- 
ping, rap'ing,  a.  Used  for  wrapping 
Jyorapping  paper),  n.  That  in  which  any- 
thing is  wrapped;  a  wrapper,  -  Wrap- 
ntSCal,  ".  A  colloquial  term  for  a  coarse 
upper  coat. 

Wrasse,  ras,  n.  [W-  wrach.]  The  English 
name  of  a  genus  of  prickly-aplned  tishes, 
with  oblong  Bcaly  bodies  and  a  siugle  dor- 
sal fin,  inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the 
British  coast. 

Wrath,  rath,  n.  [A.Sax.  wraeththo,  wrath, 
from  wrdth,  wrathful,  wroth;  Icel.  reithi, 
wrath,  from  rcithr,  wroth,  from  ritha,  for 
vritha,  to  writhe  or  twist;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
vredr,  wrath ;  akin  to  writhe,  wreathe, 
wrest.)  Violent  anger;  vehement  exasper- 
ation; indignation;  rage.  .'.  Syn.  under 
Anger.— Wrathful,  rath'ful,  a.  Full  of 
wrath;  wroth;  greatly  incensed;  raging; 
furious;  impetuous.— Wrathfiilly,  rath'- 
ful -li,  adv.  In  a  wrathful  manner. — 
*>  rath  fulness,  rath'ful-nes,  n.  Vehe- 
ment anger. 

Wreak,  rek,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  wrecan,  to  pun- 
ish, to  revenge,  originally  to  banish  or 
drive  away  =  D.  wreken,  to  avenge  or  re- 
venge; Icel.  reka,  to  repel;  G.  rdchen,  to 
revenge;  Goth,  wrikan,  to  persecute;  same 
root  as  L.  urgeo,  E.  to  urge.  Wretch,  wreck, 
are  closely  akin.]  To  revenge  or  avenge; 
to  inflict  or  cause  to  take  effect  (to  wreak 
vengeance,  rage,  &c). 

Wreath,  reth,  n.  [A.Sax.  wraeth,  from 
writhan,  to  twist.  Writhe.]  Something 
twisted  or  curled;  a  twist  or  curl;  a  gar- 
land; a  chaplet;  an  ornamental  twisted 
bandage  to  be  worn  on  the  head.  — 
Wreathe,  reth,  v.t.— wreathed,  wreathing. 
To  form  into  a  wreath;  to  make  or  fashion 
by  twining  or  twisting  the  parts  together; 
to  entwine;  to  intertwine;  to  surround  with 
a  wreath;  to  twine  round;  to  encircle. — 
v.t.  To  twine  circularly;  to  be  interwoven 
or  entwined.— Wreathen,  re'THn,  an  old 
pp.  Wreathed;  twisted.  —  Wreathless, 
reth'les,  a.  Destitute  of  a  wreath.  — 
Wreathy,  re'thi,  a.  Forming  a  wreath; 
twisted;  spiral. 

Wreck,  rek,  n.  [Same  as  A.Sax.  wrcec, 
exile,  punishment  (from  wrecan,  to  wreak, 
originally  to  drive),  the  special  meaning 
of  shipwreck  being  6een  in  D.  wrak,  a 
wreck;  Dan.  vrag,  O.Dan,  vrak,  a  wreck, 
Icel.  rek  for  vrek,  Sw.  wrak,  what  is  drifted 
ashore.  Wrack,  sea-weed  cast  up,  is  the 
same  word.  Wrack,  Wreak.]  The  de- 
struction of  a  vessel  by  being  driven  ashore, 
dashed  against  rocks,  or  the  like;  ship- 
wreck; the  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded  or 
floating  about;  goods  which,  after  a  ship- 
wreck, have  been  thrown  ashore  by  the 
sea;  destruction  or  ruin  generally;  a  person 
whose  constitution  is  quite  ruined;  the  re- 
mains of  anything  destroyed,  ruined,  or 
fatally  injured. — v.t.  To  cause  to  become 
a  wreck ;  to  cast  away,  as  a  vessel,  by  vio- 
lence, collision,  or  otherwise;  to  cause  to 
suffer  shipwreck;  to  ruin  or  destroy  gene- 
rally, physically  or  morally.— Wrreekage, 
rek'aj,  n.  The  act  of  wrecking;  the  re- 
mains of  a  ship  or  cargo  that  has  been 
wrecked;  material  cast  up  by  the  sea  from 
a  wrecked  vessel. — WTreeker,  rek'er,  n. 
One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  ships;  one 
who,  by  delusive  lights  or  other  signals, 
causes  ships  to  be  cast  ashore,  that  he  may 
obtain  plunder  from  the  wreck;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  recover  cargo  or  goods 
from  wrecked  vessels. 


vvrrn,  ren,  ».    (A.Sax    urtawa,  1  won 
allied  perhaps  t . »  tumaa  laeolvloua]    A 

name   nt    viuiciiiH  small    hirds;    mOTfl 

eiiiiy  1  well-known  Insesoorle]  Uttli  bird, 

ol     briak    and    lively    habile,    with    11    I'liln 
purutively  idling  and  agieeahle  1  ong 

Wmirll,  relish,  ti.   ISameasA  Na\    irrrun, 

wrt  net ,  deot  It,  fraud  (a  flgurat  ivi  meaning); 
allied  lot;    ren  to  wrench; 

<  >  1  >  wroni  1.,  contort  Ion;  akm  wring,  • 
wrinklt  l    A  violent  twist,  "i  a  pull  with 

twill  ■'  on;   an   injuiy  by  twisting, 

as    in    a    joint  ;    an    instrument    eon:  1 

iiar  iif  metal  bai log  jaws 
adapted  to  oatofa  upon  the  bead  ol  a  boll 

or  a  nut   to  turn  it;  a  serew  key;  th( 
1  limit  ion  of  a  single  foree  and  a  couple  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  ait  ion. 
Any  system  of  forces  whatever  can  he  i< 
dUOOd   to   a    wrench.—  v.t.    To    pull    with    a 

twist;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  violence; 
to  sprain;  to  distort;  fig.  to  pervert;  to 
wrest. 

Wrens,  rens,  ??.   [From  the  initials.]  Idem 
bers  of  the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service. 

Wrest,   rest,   v.t.     [A.Sax.   wraestan,    to 

writhe,  to  twist;  Icel.  reista  (for  vreieta), 
Dan.  vrisle,  to  wrest,  to  twist;  akin  to 
writhe,  wreathe,  wrist;  wrestle  is  a  deriva- 
tive.] To  twist;  to  wrench;  to  apply  a 
violent  twisting  force  to;  to  extort  or  bring 
out,  as  by  a  twisting,  painful  force;  to 
force,  as  by  torture;  to  turn  from  truth  or 
twist  from  the  natural  meaning  by  vio- 
lence; to  pervert.— h.  A  wrench  or  twist; 
an  instrument  of  the  wrench  or  screw-key 
kind ;  a  key  to  tune  stringed  musical  in- 
struments with.— Wrester,  res'ter,  n.  One 
who  wrests. 

Wrestle,  resl,  v.i.  —  wrestled,  wrestling. 
[A  freq.  of  wrest;  A.Sax.  wraestlian,  D. 
wrastelen,  worstelen,  to  wrestle.]  To  con- 
tend by  grappling,  and  trying  to  throw  down ; 
to  struggle,  strive,  or  contend,  —v.t.  To 
contend  with  in  wrestling. — n.  A  bout  at 
wrestling;  a  wrestling  match. —Wrest  ler, 
res'ler,  n.  One  who  wrestles,  or  is  skilful 
in  wrestling. 

Wretch,  rech,  n.  [A.Sax.  wrcecca,  an  out- 
cast, au  exile,  from  wrecan,  to  banish,  to 
wreak.  Wreak,  Wreck.]  A  miserable 
person;  one  sunk  in  the  deepest  distress; 
one  who  is  supremely  unhappy;  a  worth- 
less mortal;  a  mean,  base,  or  vile  person; 
often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical  pity 
or  contempt,  like  thing  or  creature.  — 
Wretched,  rech'ed,  a.  [From  wretch; 
similar  in  formation  to  wicked.]  Miserable 
or  unhappy;  sunk  into  deep  affliction  or 
distress;  calamitous;  very  afflicting;  worth- 
less; paltry;  very  poor  or  mean;  despicable. 

—  Wretchedly,  rech'ed-li,  adv.  In  a 
wretched  manner;  miserably;  meanly;  con- 
temptibly.— Wretched  ness.rech'ed-nes, 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  wretched. 

Wretchless,  X  rechles,  a.  [A  form  of  reck- 
less.]   Reckless. 

Wriggle,  rigl,  v.i.  -wriggled,  wriggling. 
[Freq.  from  older  wrig,  wrigge,  to  wriggle; 
so  D.  wriggelen,  to  wriggle,  a  freq.  from 
wrikken,  Dan.  vrikke,  to  wriggle;  akin 
wry,  wrench,  wring,  wrong.]  To  move  the 
body  to  and  fro  with  short  motions  like  a 
worm  or  an  eel;  to  move  with  writhing  or 
twisting  of  the  body;  hence,  to  proceed  in 
a  mean,  grovelling  manner;  to  work  by 
paltry  shifts  or  schemes  (to  wriggle  into 
one's  confidence).— n.  The  motion  of  one 
who  wriggles;  a  quick  twisting  motion  like 
that  of  a  worm  or  an  eel.— Wriggler, 
rig'ler,  n.    One  who  wriggles. 

Wr right,  rit,  n.  [A.Sax.  wyrhta,  a  worker, 
a  maker,  from  wyrht,  a  work,  from  wyrcan, 
to  work.  Work.]  An  artisan  or  artificer; 
a  worker  in  wood;  a  carpenter:  now  chiefly 
used  in  compounds,  as  in  shipwright,  wheel- 
wright, also  playwright. 

Wring,  ring,  v.t.—  pret.  and  pp.  wrung. 
[A.Sax.  wringan,   to  wring,  strain,   press 

—  L.G.  and  D.  wringen,  Dan.  vrcenge,  Sw. 
vrdnga,  G.  ringen,  to  wring,  twist,  &c,  all 
nasalized  forms  of  stem  seen  in  wriggle, 
and  in  A.Sax.  wrigian,  to  bend  (whence 
wry),  and  akin  to  wrong.]  To  twist  and 
squeeze  or  compress;  to  pain,  as  by  twist- 


ing, squot  ting,  1 

ll|       1 1 1    N'  I 

or  po 

1   mom  >  lom  u  pi  1 
'  bj  "nog 

Ida  01  ,'ioeee 

out   bs  t  w  lit  rig;  to  fra  1  Uquoi  by 

wrlni  1  To  wrltbi      bo  t  « 

with  at  Wringer 

who    wrings;    an    a]  . 
watei  froi 

washed,  I  . 

V*  tinkle,  ring's!  v.    [A  If.  * 

wrinkle      O.D    wrincl  U ,  a  m  Inkli  .  ■  din 
form  corresponding   to   Dan    rywbs, 
a,  a  wrlnkl  .  akin  to 

A   small   1  1  n,!  ,1 

by  the   shrinking  or   oont 
smooth  subs  tan  1 

ini,    in  mi  into 

wrinkles  or  furrows;  to  furrow;  too 
— v.i.  To  beoomi  d  into  wrii 

—Wrinkly,  ring'kh,  o.  Somewhat  wrin- 
kled; puckered;  1 

Wrinkle,  ring'kl,  n.     |I)im.  from   A 
wrenc,  wrtnee,  a  trick.   W&XNOB.]   A  valu- 
able hint;  I  new  or  good  idea;  a  not 
device.     [Cotioq.] 

Wrist,  rist,  n.  |A.Sax.  wrist,  hand 
wrist;  lit.  the  turning  joint,  from  uritinni, 
to   twist;    Dan.  and   Sw.    vrut, 
(for  vrist),  the  instep;  ().  riet,  the  wrist, 
the  instep.    Wkitiii,  WR]  joint 

by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  tin    arm, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  hand  moi 
the  forearm;   the  carpus.— Wrist  hand, 
rist'band,  n.    The  band  or  part  of  a  si 
especially  of  a  shirt  sleeve,  which  < 
the  wrist  —  Wrist  lot,  rist'let,  n.  An  elastic 
band  round  a  lady's  wrist  to  confine  the 
upper  part  of  a  glove. 

Writ,  rit,  n.  [A.Sax.  writ,  grwrit,  a  writing, 
a  writ;  from  writav,  to  write.]  That  which 
is  written,  particularly  applied  to  the 
Scriptures  (holy  writ,  sacred  writ):  a  formal 
document  or  instrument  to  writing, 
a  precept  issued  by  competent  authority 
commanding  a  person  to  do  a  certain  act 
therein  specified. 

Write,  rit,  v.t.— pret.  wrote  (formerly  also 
writ);  pp.  written;  ppr.  writing.  [A.Sax. 
writan,  pret.  wrdt,  pp.  writen,  to  write= 
Icel.  rita,  to  scratch,  write;  Sw.  rita,  to 
draw,  to  trace;  D.  rijten,  G.  reissen,  to 
tear.  Originally  it  meant  to  scratch  marks 
with  something  sharp.]  To  form  or  trace  by 
a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  other  instrument; 
to  produce  by  tracing  legible  characters  ex- 
pressive of  ideas;  to  set  down  in  letters  or 
words;  to  inscribe;  to  cover  with  characters 
or  letters;  to  make  known  or  express  by 
means  of  characters  formed  by  the  pen, 
&c. ;  to  compose  and  produce  as  author;  to 
style  in  writing;  to  entitle;  fig.  to  impress 
deeply  or  durably.— To  write  down,  to  trace 
or  form  with  a  pen,  &c,  the  words  of;  to 
put  an  end  or  stop  to  by  writing  unfavour- 
ably of.— To  write  off,  to  note  or  record  the 
deduction  or  cancelling  of.— To  write  out, 
to  make  a  copy  or  transcription  of ;  refl.  to 
exhaust  one's  ideas  or  literary  faculties  by 
too  much  writing.— To  write  up,  to  heighten 
the  reputation  of  by  written  reports  or 
criticisms;  to  give  the  full  details  of  in 
writing;  book-keeping,  to  make  the  requisite 
entries  in  up  to  date;  to  post  up.— v.i.  To 
trace  or  form  characters  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
or  the  like,  upon  paper  or  other  material; 
to  be  engaged  in  literary  work;  to  be  an 
author;  to  conduct  epistolary  correspond- 
ence; to  convey  information  by  letter  or 
the  like. —  Writer,  ri'ter,  n.  One  who 
writes;  a  penman;  a  scribe;  a  clerk;  a  title 
given  to  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late 
East  India  Company;  a  member  of  the 
literary  profession ;  in  Scotland,  a  law- 
agent,  solicitor,  attorney,  or  the  like. — 
Writer  to  the  Signet.  Signet.— Writer's 
cramp,  a  spasmodic  affection  frequently 
attacking  persons  (generally  middle-aged) 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  the 
pen  much.— Writershlp,  rl'ter-ship,  n. 
The  office  of  writer.— Writing,  rl'ting,  n. 
The  act  or  art  of  setting  down  words  or 
characters  on  paper  or  other  material,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  ideas;  anything 
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written;  a  literary  or  other  composition; 
a  manuscript;  a  book;  an  inscription. — 
W  rllliiu  -  book,  It.  A  copy-hook.  — 
Wrltliig-chuiiihcrs,  tl.pl.  Apartments 
occupied  by  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  &o.— 
Writing-desk,  fl.  A  desk  with  a  sloping 
top  used  for  writing  on  »  rll  lug-Ink, 
n.  Ink  usod  for  writing  with.— Writing- 
■liastcr,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of 
penmanship.— Wrilliig-pnper,  n.  Paper 
finished  with  a  smooth  surface  for  writing 
on,  generally  sized.— Writing-school, 
n.  A  school  where  penmanship  is  taught. 
— Writing-table,  n.  A  table  used  for 
writing  on,  having  commonly  a  desk  part, 
drawers,  &c— Written,  rit'n,  p.  and  a. 
Reduced  to  writing:  as  opposed  to  oral  or 
spoken.— Written  law,  law  contained  in  a 
st  ,u  ut .0  or  statutes. 

Writhe,  rlTH,  v.t.— writhed,  writhing.  [A. 
Sax.  writhan,  to  writhe,  wreath,  twist  = 
Icel.  ritha  (for  vritha),  Dan.  vride,  Sw. 
vrida,  to  writhe;  from  same  root  as  worth 
(verb),  L.  verto,  to  turn  [Verse).  Akin 
wrath,  wreath,  wrist,  wrest.]  To  twist  with 
violence  (to  writhe  the  body);  to  distort; 
to  wrest.— v.i.  To  twist  the  body  about,  as 
in  pain. 

Wrong,  rong,  a.  [A  participial  form  from 
wring;  Dan.  vrang,  Icel.  rangr,  vrangr, 
wrong;  D.  wrang,  sour,  harsh  (lit.  twisting 
the  mouth).  Wring.]  Not  right;  not  fit 
or  suitable;  not  according  to  rule,  wi3h, 
design,  or  the  like;  not  what  ought  to  be; 
not  according  to  the  divine  or  moral  law; 
deviating  from  rectitude;  not  according  to 
facts  or  truth;  inacourate;  erroneous;  hol- 


ding erroneous  notions;  being  in  error; 
mistaken.— n.  What  is  not  right,  especially 
morally;  a  wrong,  unfair,  or  unjust  act;  a 
breach  of  law  to  the  injury  of  another;  an 
injustice;  any  injury,  hurt,  pain,  or  dam 
age.  —  In  the  wrong,  holding  a  wrong  or 
unjustifiable  position  as  regards  another 
person ;  blamable  towards  another.— adv. 
In  a  wrong  manner;  erroneously;  incor- 
rectly.— v.t.  To  treat  with  injustice;  to  deal 
harshly  or  unfairly  with;  to  do  injustice  to 
by  imputation;  to  think  ill  of  unfairly. — 
Wrong-doer,  n.  One  who  does  wrong 
or  evil.— Wrong-doing,  n.  The  doing  of 
wrong;  evildoing.— Wronger,  rong'er,  n. 
One  who  wrongs  or  injures  another.  — 
Wrongful,  rong'ful,  a.  Injurious;  un- 
just; illegal.  —  Wrongfully,  rong'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  wrongful  manner;  unjustly. — 
Wrongfulness,  rong'ful-nes,  n.  Injus- 
tice.—Wronghead,  roug'hed,  n.  A  per- 
son who  takes  up  wrong  ideas  and  obsti- 
nately sticks  to  them.— Wrongheaded, 
rong'hed-ed,  a.  Perversely  wrong;  having  a 
perverse  understanding.  —  Wronghead- 
edly,  rong'hed-ed-li,  adv.  Obstinately; 
perversely.— Wrongheadedness,  rong'- 
hed-ed-nes,  n.  —  Wrongly,  rong'li,  adv. 
Unjustly;  amiss.— Wrongness,  rong'nes, 
n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  wrong. 
—Wrongous,  rong'us,  n.  [O.E.  wrong- 
wis,  that  is  wrong-wise,  the  opposite  of 
rightwise  or  righteous.]  Scots  law,  unjust; 
illegal  (wrongous  imprisonment). 

Wrote,  rot,  pret.  and  old  pp.  of  write. 

Wroth,  rath,  a.    [A.Sax.  wrath,  angry,  en- 
raged (whence  wrath),  lit.  twisted,  from 


writhan,  to  twist  or  writhe.  Wrath, 
Writhe. J  Very  angry;  much  exasperated; 
wrathful. 

Wrought,  rj\t,  pret.  and  pp.  of  work.— 
Wrought  iron,    tinder  Iron. 

Wrung,  rung,  pret.  and  pp.  of  wring. 

Wry,  rl,  a.  [A.Sax.  wrigian,  to  bend,  to 
turn,  to  incline;  akin  to  wriggle  (which  see).] 
Abnormally  bent  or  turned  to  one  side; 
twisted;  distorted;  crooked. — Wryly,  rl'li, 
adv.  In  a  wry,  crooked,  or  distorted  man- 
ner.—Wry-mouthed,  a.  Having  the 
mouth  awry.— Wry  neck,  rl'nek,  n.  A 
twisted  or  distorted  neck ;  a  small  European 
bird  allied  to  the  woodpeckers:  so  called 
from  the  singular  manner  in  which  It  twists 
its  neck.— Wrynecked,  rl'nekt,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  distorted  neck.— Wryness,  ri'nes,  n. 
The  state  of  being  wry  or  distorted. 

Wurrus,  wur'us,  n.  A  brick-red  dye-pow- 
der, somewhat  resembling  dragon's-blood. 

Wych-elm,  wich,  n.  [O.E.  wiche,  viyche, 
A.Sax.  wee,  a  name  applied  to  various  trees; 
allied  to  wicker.]  A  variety  of  elm  with 
large  leaves  and  sometimes  pendulous 
branches,  forming  a  'weeping'  tree.  — 
Wych-hazel,  n.  An  American  shrub 
with  yellow  flowers  grown  in  gardens  or 
shrubberies. 

Wynd,  wind,  n.    A  lane,  or  alley.    (Sc.) 

Wyvern,  wi'vern,  n.  [O.Fr.  wivre,  vivre 
(with  n  added  as  in  bittern),  a  viper,  a  dra- 
gon, from  L.  vipera,  a  viper.  Viper,  Wee- 
ver.]  A  heraldic  monster,  a  sort  of  dra- 
gon, with  two  wings,  two  legs,  and  a  taper- 
ing body. 


X 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  representing  a  double  consonant 
sound  and  =cs  or  ks. 

Xantllic,  zan'thik,  a.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.] 
Tending  towards  a  yellow  colour;  yellow- 
ish.—Xanthic  flowers,  flowers  which  have 
yellow  for  their  type,  and  which  are  ca- 
pable of  passing  into  red  or  white,  but 
never  into  blue.— Xanthin,  Xanthine, 
zan'thin,  n.  A  name  of  certain  yellow  col- 
ouring matters.— Xanthite,  zan'thit,  n. 
A  mineral  of  a  yellowish  colour,  a  variety 
of  vesuvian. 

Xanthippe,  zan-thip'e,  n.  [Wife  of  Soc- 
rates.]   A  shrew. 

Xanthochroi,  zan-thok'ro-i,  n.pl.  [Gr. 
xanthochroos,  yellow-skinned,  from  xanthos, 
yellow,  and  chroa,  colour.]  One  of  the  five 
groups  into  which  Huxley  classifies  man, 
comprising  the  fair  whites.  —  Xantho- 
chroic,  zan-tho-kro'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
this  group. 

Xanthophyll,  zan'tho-fil,  n.  [Gr.  xanthos, 
yellow,  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  The  yellow  col- 
ouring matter  of  withering  leaves. 

Xanthous,  zan'thus,  a.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yel- 
low.] Of  the  fair-haired  type;  having 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair. 

Xebec,  ze'bek,  n.  [Sp.  xabeque,  from  Turk. 
sumbeki,  a  xebec;  Ar.  sumbitk,  a  small 
vessel.]  A  small  three-masted  vessel  having 
both  square  and  lateen  sails,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Xenogenesis,  zen-o-jen'e-sis,  n.  [Gr.  xenos, 
strange,  and  genesis,  birth.]  Heterogenesis, 
the  production  of  offspring  entirely  unlike 
their  parents.  —  Xenogenetic,  zen'o-je- 
nef'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  xenogenesis. 

Xenon,  zen'on,  n.  [Gr.  xenos,  stranger.] 
An  inert  gaseous  element  present  in  the 


atmosphere  in  the  minute  proportion  of 
5  parts  in  a  hundred  million  by  volume. 

Xerasia,  zg-ra'si-a,  n.  [From  Gr.  xeros, 
dry.]  A  disease  of  the  hair,  which  becomes 
dry  and  ceases  to  grow. — Xeroderma, 
ze-ro-der'ma,  n.  [Gr.  derma,  skin.]  A 
morbid  dryness  of  the  skin,  in  its  severest 
form  constituting  fish-skin  disease.—  Xe- 
rophthalmy,  Xerophthalmia,  ze'- 
rof-thal-mi,  ze-rof-thal'mi-a,  n.  [Gr.  oph- 
thalmos,  the  eye.]  A  dry,  red  soreness  or 
itching  of  the  eyes.— Xerotes,  ze'ro-tez,  n. 
[Gr.  xerotes,  dryness.]  A  dry  habit  of  the 
body. 

Xerophyte,  ze'ro-flt,  n.  [Gr.  xeros,  dry, 
phyton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  adapted  to  live 
in  surroundings  where  water  is  scarce 
(deserts)  or  difficult  to  absorb  (moors). 

Xiphoid,  zif'oid,  a.  [Gr.  xiphos,  a  sword, 
and  eidos,  likeness.]  Shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  sword;  ensiform.—  Xiphoid  or 
ensiform  cartilage,  a  small  cartilage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

X-rays,  or  Rontgen  rays,  eks-raz,  runt'- 
gen,  n.  [From  discoverer's  name.]  Rays 
generated  by  the  impact  of  high-speed 
electrons  on  a  metal  target.  They  are  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  of  high  frequency,  very 
penetrating,  and  able  to  affect  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  so  that  they  are  of  great  value 
in  medical  diagnosis.— X-ray  spectrum, 
n.  The  assemblage  of  wave-lengths  in  the 
characteristic  radiation  of  a  substance, 
especially  an  element,  in  the  X-ray  region 
of  frequencies.  Its  relation  to  atomic 
number  is  fundamental  in  modern  atomic 
theory.  —  X-ray  tube,  n.  A  discharge 
tube  containing  a  metal  target,  by  impact 
of  electrons  on  which  X-rays  are  produced. 
An  important  type  is  the  Coolidge  tube. 

Xylem,  zi'lem,  n.  Woody  tissue,  in  botany 
opposed  to  phloem. 


Xylene  (Xylol),  zi'len  (zrlol),  n.  [Gr. 
xylon,  wood.]  A  transparent  liquid  dis- 
tilled from  coal-tar,  and  used  in  microscopic 
work  as  a  solvent. 

Xylite,  zi'llt,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood.]  Ligni- 
form  asbestos,  mountain  wood,  or  rock- 
wood.  —  Xylocarp,  zi'16-karp,  n.  [Gr. 
xylon,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Bot.  a  hard  and 
woody  fruit. —  Xylocarpous,  zi-lo-kar'- 
pus,  a.  Having  fruit  which  becomes  hard 
or  woody.— Xylograph,  zi'lo-graf,  n.  [Gr. 
xylon,  and  grapho,  to  write  or  engrave.] 
A  wood-engraving.  —  Xy lographer,  zi- 
log'ra-fer,  n.  One  who  engraves  on  wood. 
—  Xylographlc,  Xylographlcal,  zl- 
16-graf'ik,  zl-lo-graf i-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
xylography.— Xylography,  zi-log'ra-fi,  n. 
Wood-engraving;  a  process  of  decorative 
painting  on  wood.  —  Xyloid.  zi'loid,  o. 
[Gr.  xylon,  and  eidos,  form.]  Having  the 
nature  of  wood;  resembling  wood.—  Xylol- 
dine,  zi-loi'din,  n.  An  explosive  com- 
pound produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  upon  starch  or  woody  fibre.— 
Xylophagous,  zi-lof'a-gus,  a.  [Gr.  phago, 
to  eat.]  Eating  or  feeding  on  wood.  — 
Xylophilous,  zi-lof'i-lus,  a.  [Gr.  philos, 
loving.]  Growing  upon  or  living  in  wood.— 
Xylopyrography,  zT'16-pi-rog"ra-fi,  n. 
[Gr.  pyr,  pyros,  fire.]  The  art  of  producing 
a  picture  on  wood  by  charring  it  with  a  hot 
iron.— Xyloretine,  zi'16-re-tin,  n.  [Gr. 
rhetine,  resin.]  A  resinous  substance  found 
in  connection  with  the  pine-trunks  of  certain 
peat- mosses. 

Xylose,  zl'loz,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood.]  A 
kind  of  sugar. 

Xystus,  zis'tus,  n.  [L.  xystus,  Gr.  xystos, 
from  xyo,  to  scrape,  from  its  smooth  and 
polished  floor.]  A  covered  portico  or  open 
court  in  which  Greek  and  Roman  athletes 
performed  their  exercises. 


Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
sometimes  a  vowel,  sometimes  a. conson- 
ant. 

Yacca-wood,  yak'a,  n.    [Of  West  Indian 


origin.]    A  brownish  cabinet  wood  of  the 
West  Indies,  yielded  by  a  large  tree  be- 
longing to  the  yew  family. 
Yacht,  yot,  n.    [From  O.D.  jacht,  Mod.D. 


jagt,  a  yacht,  a  chase,  from  jagen,  G.  jagent 
Dan.  jage,  to  hunt.]  A  light  and  elegantly 
fitted  up  vessel,  used  either  for  pleasure 
trips  or  racing,  or  as  a  vessel  of  state  to 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     li,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 


YAFFLE 

aonvey  A"\<  i.  i.iis,  prlnoes.  feo  v.i  To 
sail  ororuin  In  a  yacht  Yacht-club,  " 
A  dub  <>r  union  of  yaohl  ownen  for  racing 
purposes,  flto.  laehier.  yot'er,  n  One 
whooommands  ■  yacht;  one  who  will  In  •< 
yacht  Yachting,  yotfing,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  yaoht  or   yaonta,      xachUman, 

yotsman,   ?i.      Ono    who    keens   or   sails  a 

yaoht. 

yaffle.  Yafflngale,  yafi.  yatln-gml,  a. 
[From  its  cry.)    The  green  woodpeokei 

Yager,  ya'ger,  n.    [G.  jager,  lit.  a  hunts 

man,  from  JOMH,  to  hunt  Yu'iir.]  A 
soldier  in  certain  regiment!  of  light  in 
fantry  in  the  armies  of  various  German 
states. 

Yahoo,  yttfit).  n.  ICoined  by  Swift.  |  A 
name  given  by  Swift,  in  (ittllim's  Travels, 
to  a  race  of  brutes  having  the  form  of  man 
and  all  his  degrading  passions;  hence,  a 
rude,  boorish,  uncnltivated  character. 
Yaliveli,  ya'wa,  n.  [Heb.]  Jehovah. 
Yak,  yak.  n.  [Thibetan.]  A  kind  of  ox 
with  long  silky  hair,  a  bushy  inane,  and 
horse-like  tail,  inhabiting  Thibet  and  the 
Himalayas. 

Yam,  yam,  n.  [Pg.  iithame,  a  yam;  origin 
unknown.]  A  large  esculent  tuber  or  root 
produced  by  a  genus  of  tropical  plants, 
forming  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
Yankee,  yang'kc,  ft.  [Probably  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  English  or  Fr.  Anglais 
formerly  current  among  the  American 
Indians.]  A  cant  name  for  a  citizen  of 
New  England;  in  Britain  often  applied 
more  widely  to  uatives  of  the  United 
States.— Yankee-Doodle,  n.  A  famous 
air,  now  regarded  as  American  and  national. 
— Yaiikeelsin,  yang'ke-izm,  n.  An  idiom 
or  practice  of  the  Yankees. 
Yap,  yap,  v.i.  [Imitative  of  sound.]  To 
yelp;  to  bark.— u.  The  cry  of  a  dog;  a  bark; 
a  yelp. 

Y'apock,  yap'ok,  n.  An  opossum  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  aquatic  iu  its  habits  and  re- 
sembling a  small  otter. 
Yard,  yard,  n.  [A. Sax.  gyrd,  gird,  a  rod, 
a  yard  measure  =  D.  garde,  G.  gerte,  a  rod, 
a  twig ;  Goth,  gazds,  a  goad ;  cog.  with  L. 
hasta,  a  spear.]  The  British  and  American 
standard  measure  of  length,  equal  to  3  feet 
or  36  inches,  the  foot  being  practically  the 
unit;  also  9  square  feet  and  27  cubic  feet 
(the  square  and  cubic  yard);  a  long  cylin- 
drical piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  slung 
crosswise  to  a  mast,  and  supporting  and 
extending  a  sail.  —  Yard-arm,  n.  The 
end  of  a  ship's  yard.— Yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  the  situation  of  two  ships  lying  along- 
side of  each  other  so  near  that  their  yard- 
arms  cross  or  touch.— Yard-land,  n.  A 
quantity  of  land  in  England  from  15  to 
24  acres;  a  virgate.— Yard-stick,  n.  A 
stick,  3  feet  in  length,  used  as  a  measure 
of  cloth,  &c. 

Yard,  yard,  n.  [A.Sax.  geard,  a  yard,  a 
court,  &c. ;  Icel.  garthr,  an  inclosure  (E. 
garth);  Dan.  and  D.  gaard,  a  garden;  G. 
garten,  a  garden;  same  root  as  L.  hortus, 
a  garden.  Akin  garden,  gird,  to  surround. 
Orchard  contains  this  word.]  A  small 
piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a  house; 
an  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or 
industry  is  carried  on  (a  brick-yard,  a  dock- 
yard, &c.).— v.t.  To  inclose  or  shut  up  in  a 
yard,  as  cattle. 

Yare,  yar,  a.      [A.Sax.    gearu,    prepared, 
ready,    yare ;    akin   garb,    gear.]    Ready ; 
quick;  dexterous. 
Yark,  yark,  v.t.    Same  as  Yerk. 
Yarn,  yarn,  n.    [A.Sax.  gearn,  yarn  =  D. 
garen,  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  and  G.  gam,  yarn; 
comp.  Icel.  garnir,  intestines;  Gr.  chords,  a 
chord,  an  intestine.]    Any  kind  of  thread 
prepared  for  weaving  into  cloth;  one  of 
the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  composed; 
fig.  a  long  story  or  tale  (colloq.). 
Yarrow,  yar'o,  n.  [A.Sax.  gearwe,  D.  gerw, 
G.  garbe,  O.G.  garwe,  yarrow.]    A  British 
plant;  also  called  Milfoil. 
Yataghan,  yat'a-gan,  n.  [Turk.]  A  dagger- 
like sabre  about  2  feet  long,  the  handle 
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without    a    erosH  guard,    worn    in    Mobiiin 
in,  .l.ui   OOUUl  i  [l  ' 

Yaw,  jk  )■  i  t * *' •  1 1 1 1 »  pro*  G  </'':/<■".  i" 
rook)  to  move  unsteadifj  I    To  steci  wild; 

to    deviate   fnini    t  OS    11 f   In  I    0OU1 

Mi  ering:  said  of  a  ship.    »    a  t'  mporarj 

deviation  of  n  ship  01    ft      I  I  ErOTfl  tOS  I 

hi  ber  course. 
Ya»l,yiO.  a      ll'mnil)   ;■•/,  a  yawl,  a  skiff; 

Sw.  juiif.  Dun  folle,  a  folly  boat,  a  yawl 
Jolly  \n  jolly-boat  is  tins  word  I    A  small 

ship's    boat,    usually    rowed    by    (..in 
oars;   a  jolly  boat,    tin-   small)  si    DMl 
by  lishermen. 

Yawl,  yal,  v.i.  [Akin  to  yowl,  ytll.\  To 
cry  out;  to  howl;  to  yell. 

Yawn,  ran.  v.i.  |ASa\  gdnUtn,  to  yawn,  to 
gape;  akin  Sc.  pant,  to  yawn;  Or.  gdhnen,ia 
yawn;  from  root  seen  in  (Jr.  ohoittO,  L  Wo,  to 

gape;  also  in  <;.  gant,  lv  aandt  r,  moss.  From 
same  root  are  chasm,  eKaot  I  To  have  thi 
mouth  open  involuntarily  through  dl 
ness  or  dulness;  to  gape;  to  open  wide;  to 
stand  open,  as  a  chasm  or  gulf,  or  the 
like.— n.  An  involuntary  opening  of  the 
mouth  from  drowsiness:  a  gaping  or  open- 
ing wide.— Y'awiilngly,  ya/niug-li,  adv. 
In  a  yawning  manner. 

Yaws,  yaz,  n.  [African  yaw,  a  raspberry] 
A  contagious  disease  of  the  African  races 
characterized  by  cutaneous  tumours,  grow- 
ing to  the  size  of  a  raspberry. 
Yclept,  Ycleped,  i-kle.pt',  i-klcpd',  pp.  [A. 
Sax.  ge-clypod,  pp.  of  ge-clypian,  to  call.] 
Called;  named.  [Archaic.) 
Ye,  ye,  pron.  [A.Sax.  yd,  ye,  you,  nom.  pi. 
corresponding  to  thu,  thou;  D.  gij,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  i,  Goth.j?/s.  You.]  Properly  the  no- 
minative plural  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun,  but  in  later  times  also  used  as 
an  objective;  now  used  only  in  the  sacred 
and  solemn  style,  in  common  discourse  and 
writing  you  being  exclusively  used. 
Yea,  ya,  adv.  [A.Sax.  ged,  yea,  indeed  = 
Icel.  jd,  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  ja,  Goth,  ja, 
jai,  yea,  yes ;  allied  to  Goth,  jah,  and ;  L. 
jam,  now.  Yes.]  Yes:  the  opposite  of  nay; 
also  used  like  nay=not  this  alone,  not  ouly 
so  but  also. 

Yean,  yen,  v.t.  and  i.  [A.Sax.  ednian,  edc- 
nian,  from  edcen,  gravid,  lit.  increased, 
being  pp.  of  edcan,  to  increase,  to  eke. 
Eke.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or 
sheep;  to  lamb.— Yeanling,  yen'ling,  n. 
A  lamb;  an  eanling. 

Year,  yer,  n.  [A.Sax.  gedr,  ger="D.  jaar, 
L.G.  jdr,  G.  jahr,  Goth,  jer,  Icel.  dr,  Dan. 
aar;  cog.  Slav,  jaro,  spring;  Zend  ydre,  a 
year.  Perhaps  from  root  i,  to  go,  seen  in 
L.  eo,  ire,  to  go]  The  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  earth  makes  one  complete 
revolution  in  its  orbit,  comprehending  what 
are  called  the  twelve  calendar  months,  or 
365  days  from  1st  January  to  31st  Decem- 
ber; pi.  age  or  old  age.— Anomalistic  year. 
Anomalistic— Civil  year,  the  tropical  or 
solar  year.— Common  year,  a  year  of  365 
days,  as  distinguished  from  leap  year.— 
Ecclesiastical  year,  from  Advent  to  Ad- 
vent.— Gregorian  year,  Julian  year.  GRE- 
GORIAN, Julian,  Style.  —  Leap  year. 
Leap.— Lunar  year,  a  period  of  12  lunar 
months,  or  354  days.—  Sidereal  year.  Si- 
dereal. —  Tropical  or  solar  year,  the 
period  from  the  time  the  sun  is  on  one 
of  the  tropics  till  its  return  again  to  it, 
being  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  46 
seconds.— Year  of  grace,  any  year  of  the 
Christian  era.— Year-book,  n.  A  book 
published  every  year,  each  issue  supplying 
fresh  information  on  matters  in  regard  to 
which  changes  are  continually  taking  place. 
—Yearling,  yeVling,  n.  An  animal  one 
year  old  or  in  the  second  year  of  his  age.— 
a.  Being  a  year  old— Yearly,  yer-h,  a. 
Annual ;  happening  every  year.  —  adv. 
Annually ;  once  a  year. 
Yearn,  yern,  v.i.  [A.Sax.  geornian,  gyrnan, 
to  yearn,  from  georn,  desirous;  Icel.  gjarn, 
eager,  whence  girna,  to  desire ;  Goth. 
gairns,  desirous,  gairnjan,  to  long  for; 
Dan.  gierne,  D.  gaarne,  G.  gem,  willingly.] 
To  feel  mental  uneasiness  from  longing 
desire;  to  be  tilled  with  eager  longing;  to 
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Yrlk,  yelk,  n.    The  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Yell,  yel,  v.i.     [A.Sax.  yrlhui.   gyUa%   to 

yell  -  Icel.  gella,  ajaUa,  I)   gtilen,  to  yell; 

G.    gellen,  to    resound  ;    allied    to    A  Sax. 

galan,  fusing,  whence  -polein  nlgkttnoaU  | 
To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  disagreeable 
noise;  to  Rhriek  hideously;  to  ery  01  icii  am 
as  with  agony  or  horror.— n.  A  sharp,  loud, 
harsh  outcry ;  a  scream  or  cry  of  horror, 
distress,  or  agony.  — Yelling,  yel'ing,  n. 
The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who  or  that 
which  yells. 

Yellow,  yel'o,  a.  [A.Sax.  geolo,  geohi,  yel- 
low; akin  D.  geel,  G.  gelb,  Icel.  (fair,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  guul,  yellow  ;  from  same  root  as 
gold  and  green;  Gr.  chloe~,  green  herb,  choU, 
bile  (cog.  with  E.  gall).)  Being  of  a  pure 
bright  golden  colour,  or  of  a  kindred  hue. 
—  Yellow  berries,  called  also  French  ber- 
ries, the  fruit  of  a  species  of  buckthorn, 
used  by  dyers  and  painters  for  staining 
yellow.—  Yellow  ochre,  an  earthy  pigment 
coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron.  —  Yellow 
soap,  a  common  soap  composed  of  tallow, 
resin,  and  soda,  to  which  some  palm-oil  is 
occasionally  added.  —  n.  One  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  a  bright  golden  colour,  the 
type  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  field 
buttercup.  United  with  blue  it  yields 
green,  with  red  it  produces  orange.— v.t. 
To  render  yellow.— v.i.  To  grow  yellow.— 
Y'ellow-amiiier,  n.  Yellow-hammer. 
— Yellow-limiting,  «.  The  yellow-ham- 
mer.—Yellow-fever,  n.  A  malignant 
febrile  disease  common  in  the  West  Indies 
andneighbouringregions,  attended  with  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  of  some  shade  between 
lemon-yellow  and  the  deepest  orange-yel- 
low— Yel  low-gn in,  n.  The  jaundice  of 
infants— Yellow-liainnier,  Yellow - 
anillier,  n.  [A.Sax.  amore,  G.  ammer,  the 
yellow-hammer.  The  spelling  with  h,  though 
cemmon,  is  erroneous.]  A  passerine  song- 
bird of  Europe,  called  also  Yellow  Bunting, 
from  the  predominance  of  yellow  in  its 
plumage.— Yellowish,  yel'o-ish,  a.  Some- 
what yellow.  Yellowlsliness,  yel'6-ish- 
nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellowish.— 
Yellow-melal.  n.  A  sheathing  alloy  of 
copperand zinc;  Muntz's metal.— Yellow- 
ness, yel'6-nes,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
yellow. —  Yellow- pine,  n.  A  North 
American  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  largely 
employed  and  is  extensively  exported.— 
Yellows,  yel'oz,  n.  A  kind  of  jaundice 
which  affects  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
causing  yellowness  of  the  eyes;  a  disease  of 
peach-trees.— Yellow-lliroat.n.  A  small 
North  American  singing-bird,  a  species  of 
warbler.  —Yellow-top,  ».  A  variety  of 
turnip,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  bulb. 
—Yellow-weed,  n.  Weld  or  dyers'-weed 
(which  see)— Yellow-wove,  n.  A  wove 
paper  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Yelp,  yelp,  v.i.  [O.E.  yelpen,  gelpen,  A.Sax. 
gilpan,  to  boast;  Icel.  gjdlpa,  to  yelp; 
allied  to  yell.)  To  utter  a  sharp  or  shrill 
bark;  to  give  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  a  dog, 
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either  in  eagerness  or  In  pain  or  fear.— 
n.  A  ■burp  bark  or  cry  caused  by  fear  or 
pain. 

Yeoman,  yo'man,  v. pi.  Veom en .  yo'mon. 
[O.E.  iinnan,  i/oiiuui;  supposed  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  Fris.  (Hiintin,  ponton,  a  villager,  a 
man  of  a  ga  or  village,  from  ga— Q.  gau, 
Qoth.  {idiri,  a  district.)  A  man  of  small  es- 
tate in  land,  not  ranking  as  one  of  the  gen- 
try; a  gentleman  farmer  or  one  who  farms 
his  own  land;  a  farmer;  a  member  of  the 
yeomanry  cavalry. — Yeoman  of  tlie  guard, 
in  England,  a  body-guard  of  the  sovereign, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  Henry  VIIl's 
time,  and  commanded  by  a  captain  and 
other  officers.  Beef-eater.— Yeoman  ly, 
yo'man-li,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  yeoman. — 
Yeomanry  >  yo'man-ri,  It.  Yeomen  collec- 
tively; a  volunteer  cavalry  force  in  Britain, 
consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  gentlemen 
or  wealthy  farmers. 

Yerba,  Ycrba-mate,  yer'ba,  yer-ba-m'a'- 
ta,  n.  [Yerba  (Sp.,  from  L.  herba,  herb)  is 
the  proper  name;  mate  is  a  cup,  the  cup  or 
dish  from  which  the  tea  is  drunk.]  A 
name  given  to  Paraguay  tea.  Paraguay 
Tea. 

Yerk,  yerk,  v.t.  [See  Jerk.]  To  throw  or 
kick  out,  as  a  horse;  to  lash. — v.i.  To  kick 
with  both  hind  legs.— n.  A  sudden  kick  of 
a  horse;  a  blow. 

Yes,  yes,  adv.  [A.Sax.  gese,  gise,  from  ged, 
yea,  and  si,  sy,  be  it  so,  let  it  be,  3d  sing, 
pres.  subj.  of  the  substantive  verb  in  A. 
Sax.=G.  set,  let  it  be;  akin  to  L.  sim,  may 
it  be;  from  root  as.  Yea,  Am,  Are.]  A  word 
which  expresses  affirmation  or  consent ; 
opposed  to  no. 

Yest,  yest,  n.    Same  as  Yeast. 

Yester,  yes'ter,  a.  [A.Sax.  geostra,  giestra, 
gystra,  yesterday's,  geostran  d&g,  yester- 
day; gystran  niht,  yesternight;  D.  gisteren, 
G.  gestern,  yesterday;  Goth,  gistra,  gistra 
dagis,  to-morrow.  These  are  comparative 
forms,  applied  to  L.  hesternus,  of  yesterday, 
and  to  Gr.  chthes,  Skr.  hyas,  yesterday.] 
Belonging  to  the  day  preceding  the  pre- 
sent; next  before  the  present:  mostly  in 
composition.— Yesterday,  yes'ter-da,  n. 
The  day  next  before  the  present;  often 
used  for  time  not  long  gone  by.  Yester- 
day, yesternight,  &c,  are  used  without  the 
preposition  on  or  during.  —  Yestereve, 
Yestereven,  yes'ter-ev,  yes-ter-e'vn,  n. 
The  evening  last  past.  —  Yestermorn, 
Yestermorning,  yes'ter-morn,  yes-ter- 
mor'ning,  n.  The  morn  or  morning  last 
past.— Yesternight,  yes'ter-nit,  n.  The 
night  last  past. 

Yesty,  yes'ti,  a.    Yeasty. 

Yet,  yet,  adv.  [A.Sax.  get,  git,  yet,  still; 
equivalent  etymologically  to  yea  to  or  yea 
too.]  In  addition;  over  and  above;  further; 
still:  used  especially  with  comparatives 
{yet  more  surprising)  ;  at  this  or  at  that 
time,  as  formerly ;  now  or  then,  as  at  a 
previous  period  (while  yet  young) ;  at  or 
before  some  future  time;  before  all  is 
done  (he'll  suffer  yet);  thus  far;  hitherto  (a 
letter  not  yet  sent  off):  often  accompanied 
by  as  in  this  sense  (I  have  not  met  him  as 
yet) ;  though  the  case  be  such ;  neverthe- 
less. —  conj.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstand- 
ing; however. 

Yew,  yu,  n.  [A.Sax.  iw,  the  yew;  O.H.G. 
iwa,  G.  eibe,  D.  ijf,  Icel.  yr;  cog.  W.  yw, 
yiven,  Armor,  ivin,  Corn,  hivin,  the  yew.] 
An  evergreen  tree  allied  to  the  conifers 
and  indigenous  in  Europe  and  Asia,  yield- 
ing a  hard  and  durable  timber  used  for 
cabinet  work  and  formerly  for  making 
bows;  frequently  planted  in  churchyards, 
and  thus  associated  with  death,  perhaps 
from  its  poisonous  leaves. 

Yex,  yeks,  n.  [A.Sax.  geocsa,  a  sobbing; 
Sc.  yisk,  the  hiccup.]  The  hiccup.— v.i.  To 
hiccup. 

Yield,  yeld,  v.t.  [A.Sax.  gildan,  gieldar, 
to  yield,  pay,  render  =  Icel.  gjalda,  Dan. 
gjelde,  to  yield,  Sw.  gdlla,  to  be  of  conse- 
quence; D.  gelden,  G.  gelten,  to  be  worth, 
to  avail,  &c;  akin  guild.']  To  pay{;  to  re- 
quitet ;  to  give  in  return  or  by  way  of  re- 


compense; to  produce  as  return  for  labour 
01  capital;  to  produce  generally;  to  bring 
forth,  give  out,  or  furnish  (trees  yield  fruit i; 
to  afford;  to  grantor  give  (toyie.ld  consent); 
to  give  up,  as  to  superior  power;  to  relin- 
quish; to  surrender:  in  this  sense  often 
followed  by  up.— To  yield  up  the  ghost  or 
life,  to  die.— v.i.  To  give  way,  as  to  superior 
force;  to  submit;  to  surrender;  to  give  way, 
as  to  entreaty,  argument,  &c. ;  to  comply; 
to  consent;  to  give  place,  as  inferior  in 
rank  or  excellence. — n.  Amount  yielded; 
product;  return;  particularly  product  re- 
sulting from  growth  or  cultivation.  — 
Yicldcr,  yel'der,  n.  One  who  yields.— 
Yielding,  yel'ding,  a.  Ready  to  submit, 
comply,  or  yield;  compliant;  unresisting. 
—Yieldingly,  yul'diug-li,  adv.  With 
compliance.  —  Yleldingiic.s.s,  yel'diug- 
nes,  n. 

Yodel,  Yodle,  yo'dl,  v.t.  and  i.  [German 
Swiss.]  To  sing  like  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
mountaineers,  by  suddenly  changing  from 
the  natural  voice  to  the  falsetto,  and  vice 
versa. 

Yoichs,  yo'iks,  interj.  An  old  fox-hunting 
cry. 

Yoke,  yok,  n.  [A.Sax.  geoc,  ioc,  a  yoke  = 
D.  juk,  jok,  G.  joch,  Goth,  juk,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  ok,  Dan.  aag;  cog.  L.  jugum,  Gr.  zygon, 
Skr.  yuga,  a  yoke,  from  a  root  meaning  to 
join,  seen  in  Skr.  yuj,  to  join;  L.  jungo,  to 
join.  Join.]  A  part  of  the  gear  or  tackle 
of  draught  animals,  particularly  oxen,  pas- 
sing across  their  necks  and  so  that  two  are 
connected  for  drawing;  a  pair  of  draught 
animals,  especially  oxen,  yoked  together; 
something  resembling  a  yoke  in  form  or 
use;  a  frame  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  neck 
of  a  person  for  carrying  pails  or  the  like ; 
fig.  servitude,  slavery,  or  burden  imposed; 
something  which  couples  or  binds  together; 
a  bond  of  connection;  a  tie. — v.t. — yoked, 
yoking.  To  put  a  yoke  on;  to  join  in  a 
yoke;  to  couple;  to  join  with  another.— v.i. 
To  be  joined  together.— Yoke-fellow,  n. 
One  associated  with  another  in  labour;  one 
connected  with  another  by  marriage;  a 
partner;  a  mate.— Yoke-mate,  n.  Same 
as  Yoke-fellow. 

Yokel,  yo'kl,  n.  [Perhaps  from  yoke  —  one 
who  drives  yoked  animals,  or  akin  to  gawk.] 
A  rustic  or  countryman;  a  country  bump- 
kin; a  country  lout. 

Yolk,  yok,  n.  [A.Sax.  geoleca,  lit.  the  yel- 
low of  the  egg,  from  geolu,  yellow.  Yel- 
low.] The  yellow  part  of  an  egg;  the  vi- 
tellus;  the  yelk;  the  unctuous  secretion 
from  the  skin  of  sheep  which  renders  the 
pile  soft  and  pliable.— Yolk-bag,  n.  The 
sac  or  membranous  bag  which  contains  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Yon,  yon,  a.  [A.Sax.  geon,  yon,  that;  Goth. 
jains,  G.  jener,  that;  of  pronominal  origin, 
and  akin  to  Skr.  yas,  who,  also  to  yea  and 
yes.]  That;  those:  referring  to  an  object 
at  a  distance;  yonder;  now  chiefly  used  in 
the  poetic  style.— Yonder,  yon'der,  a.  [A 
compar.  form  from  yon;  comp.  Goth. 
jaindre,  there.  ]  Being  at  a  distance  within 
view;  that  or  those,  referring  to  persons  or 
things  at  a  distance. — adv.  At  or  in  that 
place  there. 

Yonl,  yo'ni,  n.  Among  the  Hindus,  the 
female  power  in  nature,  or  a  symbol  of  it 
in  the  form  of  an  oval. 

Yore,  yor,  adv.  [A.Sax.  gedra,  formerly 
of  old,  originally  genit.  pi.  of  gedr,  a  year, 
being  thus  an  adverbial  genitive  of  time, 
like  twice,  thrice,  &c]  In  time  long  past; 
long  since ;  in  old  time.  Now  used  only  in 
the  phrase  of  yore,  that  is,  of  old  time ; 
long  ago  (in  days  of  yore). 

Yon,  yo,  pron.  [A.Sax.  e6w,  dat.  and  ace. 
pi.  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  ye 
being  properly  the  nom.  pi.;  O.Sax.  iu,  D. 
u,  you,  gij,  ye;  O.H.G.  iu,  you,  iuwar, 
your;  cog.  Skr.  yuyam,  you.  Ye.]  The 
nominative  and  objective  plural  of  thou: 
also  commonly  used  when  a  single  person 
is  addressed  (you  are,  you  were,  &c,  being 
said  of  one  person). 

Young,  yung,  a.  [A.Sax.  geong,  giung, 
iung-t>.  jong,  G.  jung,  Goth,  juggs,  Icel. 


ungr,  jungr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ung;  cog.  L. 
juvenis  (whence  juvenile),  Skr.  juvan, 
young.]  Being  in  the  first  01  early 
of  life  or  growth;  not  yet  arrived  at  ma- 
turity; not  old;  boinK  in  the  early  part  of 
existence;  not  yet  far  advanced;  having 
the  appearance  of  early  life;  fresh  or  vigor- 
ous; having  little  experience;  raw;  gi 
pertaining  to  one's  early  life.— n. pi.  The 
offspring  of  an  animal  collectively.—  W ith 
young,  pregnant;  gravid.  -  Yoilliucr, 
yung'ger,  n.  One  who  is  not  so  old  as 
another;  ajunior.— Young- eyed,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  fresh  bright  eyes  or  look  of  youth.— 
Youngish,  yung'ish,  a.  Somewhat  young. 
—Youngling,  ynng'ling,  n.  An  animal 
in  the  first  part  of  life;  also,  a  young  person. 
—  Youngly,  yung'li,  adv.  In  a  young 
manner.— Youngness,  yung'nes,  n.  The 
state  of  being  young.—  Youngster,  yung'- 
ster,  n.  A  young  person ;  a  lad. — Youn- 
kcr,  yung'ker,  n.  [From  Du.  jonker, 
jonkheer,  lit.  young  sir  (heer=G.  herr,  sir, 
gentleman).]  A  young  fellow;  a  lad;  a 
youngster.    Junker. 

Your,  yor,  a.  [A.Sax.  e6wer—T>.  uwer,  G. 
euer;  the  possessive  corresponding  to  ye, 
you,  and  therefore  properly  plural  (thy 
being  the  singular),  but  now  like  you  used 
as  singular  or  plural.]  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  you.— Yours,  yorz,  poss.  pron. 
A  double  possessive  of  you;  that  or  those 
which  belong  to  you;  belonging  to  you: 
used  with  or  without  direct  reference  to 
a  preceding  noun;  your  property;  your 
friends  or  relations. —  Yours  truly,  yours 
faithfully,  &c,  phrases  preceding  the  sig- 
nature at  the  end  of  a  letter ;  hence,  some- 
times used  playfully  by  a  speaker  in  allu- 
ding tohimself. — Yourself,  yor-self,  pron. 
pi.  Yourselves,  yor-selvz'.  You,  not 
another  or  others;  you,  in  your  own  person 
or  individually:  used  distinctively  or  re- 
flexively. 

Youth,  yoth,  n.  [A.Sax.  gedguth,  for  geon- 
guth  (=youngth,  young  and  -th),  from  geong, 
young.  Young.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  young ;  youthfulness ;  the  part  of 
life  between  childhood  and  manhood ;  a 
young  man  ;  a  stripling  or  lad ;  young  per- 
sons collectively.— Youthful,  yoth'ful,  a. 
Being  in  the  early  stage  of  life;  young; 
pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  life;  suitable 
to  the  first  part  of  life;  fresh  or  vigorous, 
as  in  youth.  —  Youthfully,  yoth'ful-li, 
adv.  In  a  youthful  manner.— Youthful- 
ness, yoth/ful-nes,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  youthful. 

Yowl,  youl,  v.i.  [Akin  to  yell.]  To  give  a 
long  distressful  or  mournful  cry,  as  a  dog.— 
n.  A  long  distressful  or  mournful  cry,  as 
that  of  a  dog. 

Yperite,  ep'er-it,  n.  [After  the  Belgian 
town  of  Ypres.]    Mustard  gas. 

Yttria,  it'ri-a,  n.  A  metallic  oxide  or  earth, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder; 
the  protoxide  of  yttrium,  discovered  in 
1794  in  a  mineral  found  at  Ytterby  in  Swe- 
den, whence  the  name.— Yttrions,  it'ri-us, 
a.  Pertaining  to  yttria  or  yttrium.— Yt- 
trium, it'ri-um,  n.  A  rare  metal  found 
in  Sweden  of  a  scaly  texture,  a  grayish 
black  colour,  and  a  perfectly  metallic  lustre. 
Written  also  Ittrium. 

Yucca,  yuk'ka,  n.  [From  some  American 
tongue.]  A  genus  of  American  plants  of 
the  lily  family,  of  considerable  size,  with 
white  flowers  in  large  panicles,  and  long 
rigid,  pointed  leaves,  cultivated  in  British 
gardens. 

Yule,  ybl,  ft.  [A.Sax.  gedl,  gitil,  iul,  gedhol, 
Christmas;  Icel.  jol,  Dan.  juul,  Sw.  Jul; 
originally  a  pagan  festival;  etymol.  doubt- 
ful. Jolly  is  from  this  through  the  French.  1 
The  Old  English  and  still  the  Scotch  and 
Northern  English  name  for  Christmas.— 
Yule-log,  Yule-block,  ft.  A  large 
log  of  wood  forming  the  basis  of  a  Christ- 
mas fire  in  the  olden  time.— Yule-tide, 
n.  The  time  or  season  of  Yule  or  Christ- 
mas. 

Y-Wis,t  adv.  [A.Sax.  gewis,  gewiss,  certain, 
sure^D.  gewis,  G.  gewiss,  certainly;  from 
root  of  wit,  with  prefix  ge.]  Certainly; 
verily;  truly. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  So.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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Z,  the  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
equivalent  to  the  i  In  wUe,  com,  Ac. 

Znbai.sm,  Zabl*m,  za-ba'i/.m,  zah'izm. 
S;iiiic  as  Saboitm, 

Zaflre,  zaf'er,  n.  IFr.  zajre,  sa/n,  mip're, 
Sp.  -ii/rr  ;  probably  of  Arable  Ongin.]  im- 
pure oxide  of  cobalt;  the  reeiduum  ol  oo 
oak  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  M>d  other 
volatile  mattera  have  been  expelled  by 
calcination,  muoh  uaed  by  enamellen  and 
poroelain  manufacturers  as  a  hluo  colour. 

Zaillho,  cam  ho,  a.  [Sn.  zambo,  bandy- 
legged, a  sambo.]  The  child  of  a  mulatto 
and  a  negro,  also  sometimes  of  an  Indian 
and  a  negro. 

Zaiilia,  /.a  ini-a,  n.  [L.  zamia,  a  hr  cone.] 
A  genua  of  plants  of  the  cycad  order,  the 
st  tin  of  some  of  which  yields  a  starchy  pith 
used  for  food. 

Zamiiidar,  zam-in-dar',  n.  Same  as  Zem- 
indar. 

Zante,  zan'ta,  n.  A  speciesof  sumach  from 
Zantc,  in  the  Mediterranean,  used  for  dye- 
ing. 

Zany,  za'ni,  n.  [Fr.  zani,  from  It.  zaiuii, 
zane,  a  zany  or  clown;  originally  simply  a 
familiar  and  abbreviated  pronunciation  of 
Giovanni,  John.]  A  buffoon  or  merry- 
audrew.  —  Zanylsm,  za'ui-izm,  n.  The 
character  or  practice  of  a  zany;  buffoonery. 

Zarcba.    Same  as  Zereba. 

Zarnlell,  zar'nik,  n.  [From  Ar.  az-zernikh, 
from  Gr.  arsenikos,  arsenical.  Arsenic.] 
A  name  given  to  the  native  sulphurets  of 
arsenic,  sandarach  or  realgar,  and  orpi- 
ment. 

Zax,  zaks,  n.  [A.Sax.  seax,  Icel.  sax,  a 
kuife  or  short  sword.]  An  instrument  used 
by  slaters  for  cutting  and  dressing  slates. 

Zeal,  zel,  n.  [Fr.  zele,  from  L.  zelus,  Gr. 
z4los,  zeal;  from  stem  of  zed,  to  boil,  which 
is  akin  to  E.  yeast.  Jealous.]  Passionate 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  anything;  eager- 
ness in  any  cause  or  behalf,  good  or 
bad;  earnestness;  fervency;  enthusiasm.— 
Zealot,  zel'ot,  n.  [Fr.  zelote,  L.  zelotes, 
from  Gr.  zelotes.]  One  who  is  zealous  or 
full  of  zeal;  one  carried  away  by  excess  of 
zeal;  a  fanatical  partisan. — Zealot  ism, 
zel'ot-izm,  n.  The  character  or  conduct 
of  a  zealot.— Zealotry,  zel'ot-ri,  n.  Be- 
haviour of  a  zealot;  excessive  zeal ;  fanati- 
cism. —  Zealous,  zel'us,  a.  [From  zeal. 
Jealous  is  really  the  same  word.]  Inspired 
with  zeal;  warmly  engaged  or  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object;  fervent;  eager; 
earnest.— Zealously,  zel'us-li,  adv.  In  a 
zealous  manner.  —  Zr  a  lousness,  zel'us- 
nes,  n.    The  quality  of  being  zealous;  zeal. 

Zebec,  Zebeck,  ze'bek,  n.  Same  as  Xebec. 

Zebra,  ze'bra,  n.  [A  native  African  word.] 
A  quadruped  of  southern  Africa  allied  to 
the  horse  and  ass,  nearly  as  large  as  a  horse, 
white,  striped  with  numerous  brownish- 
black  bands.— Zebra-opossum,  Zebra- 
wolf,  n.  The  thylaciue  or  Tasmanian 
wolf .— Zebra-wood,  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can wood  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of 
a  zebra  in  colour,  used  by  cabinet-makers. 
— Zebriue,  ze'brin,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
zebra. 

Zebu,  ze'bu,  n.  [The  Indian  name.]  A 
species  of  ox  found  extensively  in  India, 
and  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
having  one,  or  more  rarely  two,  humps  of 
fat  on  the  shoulders. 

Zeohin,  zek'in,  n.  [It.  zecchino,  Fr.  sequin. 
Sequin.]    A  sequin. 

Zedoary,  zed'd-a-ri,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  zedo- 
aria,  from  Ar.  and  Pers.  zedwar,  zedoary.] 
An  Asiatic  root  used  for  similar  purposes 
as  ginger. 

Zeeiuan  effect,  ze'man,  n.  [After  the 
Dutch  physicist,  P.  Zeeman.]  The  splitting 
up  of  a  spectral  line  into  polarized  com- 
ponents, when  produced  in  a  magnetic 
field. 


Zemindar,  sam-ln-dar',  a.  [P<  i 
d&r.  ■  landholder  temin,  land,  and  d&r, 
holding,  a  bolder  I  in  India  "  landholder 
or  landed  prop]  letor,  lubji  ol  to  1 1 1* -  pai 
ineut  of  the  land  tax  or  government  land- 
revenue,  /.<-|iiiml;irv  .  ■  in  ln-da  ri.  n. 
i  he  i>    ii Ion  "i  a  ..  mindar;  th<   land 

sessed  by  a  zemindar. 

Zenana,  se-nsVns,  a,  I  Mind,  sanaaa*, 

I'' i         I    .    a    woman. |      The    portion    of    a 

house  exolutively  for  the   ramales  In   ■ 

family  of  good  caste  in  India. 
y.rinl,  lend,  )/.  An  anoiani  Iranian  Ian 
guage  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and 
closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  in  which  are 
composed  the  sacred  writing!  of  the  Zoro 
a8trians.— Zeiid-Avcsla.  /end  a-ves'ta,  n, 
The  collective  name  for  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster. 

Zenith,  ze'nith,  n.  [Fr.  zenith,  from  Sp 
zenit,  zenith,  a  corruption  of  Ar.  $am(,  tmt, 
abbreviated  for  samt-ur-rax,  saml-er-rus, 
way  of  the  head,  zenith,  samt  being  a  way 
{ras,  head).  Akin  azimuth.]  The  v< 
point  of  the  heavens  at  any  place,  or  point 
right  above  a  spectator's  head;  the  uppei 
pole  of  the  celestial  horizon;  fig.  the  highest 
point  of  a  person's  fortune;  culminating 
point. — Zenith  distance,  the  arc  intercepted 
between  a  heavenly  body  and  the  zenith.— 
Zenithal,  ze'nith-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  zenith. 

Zeolite,  ze'6-lit,  n.  [Gr.  zed,  to  boil,  lithos, 
stone:  so  named  from  boiling  and  swelling 
when  heated  by  the  blow-pipe.]  A  generic 
name  of  hydrated  double  silicates  in  which 
the  principal  bases  are  aluminium  and 
calcium. —  Zeolitic,  ze-6-lit'ik,  a.  Per- 
taining to  zeolite;  consisting  of  zeolite  or 
resembling  it.  —  Zeolit  I  form,  ze-o-lit'i- 
form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

Zephyr,  Zephyrus,  zef'er,  zef'i-rus,  n. 
[L.  zephyrus,  from  Gr.  zephyros,  allied  to 
zophos,  darkness,  gloom,  the  west.]  The 
west  wind;  and  poetically,  any  soft,  mild, 
gentle  breeze. 

Zeppelin,  zep'el-in,  n.  [From  the  inventor, 
Count  Zeppelin.]    A  German  air-ship. 

Zereba,  ze-re'ba,  n.  A  temporary  camp- 
ing-place surrounded  by  a  fence  of  bushes, 
stones,  &c,  used  in  the  Sudan. 

Zero,  ze'ro,  n.  [Fr.  z4ro,  It.  and  Sp.  zero, 
by  contraction  from  Ar.  si/r,  a  cipher;  the 
same  word  as  cipher.]  No  number  or  quan- 
tity; number  or  quantity  diminished  to 
nothing;  a  cipher;  nothing;  physics,  the 
point  of  a  graduated  instrument  at  which 
its  scale  commences;  the  starting-point  on 
a  graduated  scale,  generally  represented 
by  the  mark  0.  In  thermometers  the  zero 
of  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  scales  is 
the  freezing-point  of  water;  in  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  32°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
temperatures  being  counted  upwards  and 
downwards  from  this. 

Zest,  zest,  n.  [Fr.  zeste,  the  peel  of  an 
orange  or  lemon ;  from  L.  schistus,  Gr. 
schistos,  split,  divided,  from  schizo,  to  split 
(whence  also  schism,  schist).]  Originally,  a 
piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give 
flavour  to  liquor;  hence,  that  which  serves 
to  enhance  enjoyment;  a  relish;  keen  en- 
joyment; gusto. 

ZetetiC,  ze-tet'ik,  a.  [Gr.  zetetikos,  from 
zeteo,  to  seek.]  Proceeding  by  inquiry; 
seeking. — n.  One  who  seeks  or  investigates. 

Zenglodon,  zu'glo-don,  n.  [Gr.  zeugU,  the 
loop  of  a  yoke,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth, 
lit.  yoke-tooth :  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  molar  teeth.]  An  extinct  genus 
of  marine  mammals,  belonging  to  the 
eocene  and  miocene,  and  attaining  a  length 
of  70  feet. 

Zeugma,  zug'ma,  n.  [Gr.  zeugma,  from 
zeugnyrai,  to  join,  same  root  as  E.  yoke.] 
A  figure  in  grammar  in  which  two  nouns 
are  joined  to  a  verb  suitable  to  only  one  of 
them,  but  suggesting  another  verb  suitable 


Othat  noun,  ..i  in  V/hiofa  an  ad" 

«    wit  Ii   IM.i   UOUU         /run- 
math*.,     r.Ug    mat'ik,     <i  ug     to 

■eugnu 

Zeus,     •         'i  I  i      premi  dii  Inita  aoMBf 

the  <  ■ 

al<  nt  ..i  i  \u   Roman  .1  iij 

Zibet,  zil.et,  *  |«'i\ii  |  An  animal  (lonely 
akin  to  'In 

ZlgUMJ 

llcati  d  from  zacke,  a  I 

Somethn        •     a 

of  straight  .mii,  ihort  sharp 

turns  or   aiiKl.  ig    mouldti 

<  bi  mod.       a.      Having    sharp    and 

or  flezun 
ging.      To   move   oi    advai 
fashion;  to  form  sigzag      Zlgzaggy,  /i«- 
zag-i,  a.    Having  shaip  and  quicE  turns; 
zigzag. 

Zillib,  dm,  n,  fAr.  zhnb,  a  fly.]  A  fly  of 
Abyssinia,  resembling  the  tsetw  m  bttnf 
destructive  to  cattle. 

Zilie,  zingk,  u.    |Fr  zinr,  (I  ,  Sw 

allied  to  0.  ;.iim,  tin.)  A  metal  fre- 
quently called  spdler,  having  a  Strong 
metallic  lustre  and  a  bluish  white  OOlour, 
brittle  at  low  or  high  degret  i  oi  hi  at,  but 
between  250°  and  300  V.  both  msl 
and  ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  or 
hammered  into  thin  sheets  and  drawn 
into  wire;  also  used  in  brass  and  other 
alloys. — v.t.—zinked,  zinl.iim.  To  OOal  or 
cover  with  zinc.— Zlnc-blehde,  n.  Native 
sulphide  of  zinc,  a  brittle  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral.— Zinc-bloom,  n.  A 
mineral  of  the  same  composition  as  cala- 
mine. —  Zinciferous,  ZlncklfrrouH, 
zing-kif'er-us,  a.  [Zinc,  and  L.fero,  to  b<  ar  ] 
Producing  zinc.  —  Zlnclte,  zingk'!t.  n. 
Native  oxide  of  zinc— Zlnchy,  zingk'i,  a. 
Pertaining  to  zinc;  containing  zinc;  having 
the  appearance  of  zinc— Zllicoclc,  zinpk'- 
6d,  n.  [Zinc,  and  Gr.  hodos,  a  way.]  The 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.— Zln- 
cographer,  zing-kog'ra-fer,  n.  One  who 
practises  zincography.  —  Zincocraplilc, 
Zlneographical,  zing  ko  graf'ik,  zing- 
ko-graf'i-kal,  a.  Relating  to  zincography. 
-Zincography,  zing-kog'ra-fi,  n.  An 
art  similar  to  lithography,  the  stone  print- 
ing surface  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc— Zlncoiu, 
zingk'oid,  a.  Resembling  zinc;  pertaining 
to  zinc—  Zlncons,  zingk'us,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery.— Zinc-while,  n.  Oxide  of  zinc, 
a  pigment  now  largely  substituted  for  white- 
lead  as  being  more  permanent  and  not  poi- 
sonous. 

Zingiberaceous,   ZlnzibcraceouH, 

zin'ji-ber-a"shus,  zin'zi-ber-a"shus,  a.  [L. 
zingiber,  zinziber,  ginger.]  Pertaining  to 
ginger,  or  to  the  order  of  plants  of  which 

ginger  is  the  type. 

Zionism,  zi'on-ism,  n.  [From  Mount  Zion, 
in  Jerusalem.]  A  Jewish  national  move- 
ment for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine. 

Zircon, zerlcon.n.  [Singhalese.]  Amineral, 
one  of  the  gems,  originally  found  in  Ceylon, 
and  appearing  in  colourless  or  coloured 
specimens,  jargon  being  also  a  name  of  it. 
— Zirconia,  zer-ko'ni-a,  n.  An  oxide  of 
the  metal  zirconium  discovered  in  the  zir- 
con of  Ceylon.— Zirconic,  zer-kon'ik,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  zirconium. — 
Zirconium,  zer-ko'ni-um,  n.  The  metal 
contained  in  zirconia,  commonly  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  but  also 
known  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Zither,  Zithern,  tsit'er,  tsit'ern,  n.  [G.. 
from  L.  cithara.  Cithara.]  A  flat,  stringed 
musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  sound- 
ing-box with  thirty-one  strings,  played  with 
the  right  hand,  the  strings  being  stopped 
with  the  left. 

Zorea,  pi.  -a?,  zo'e-a,  n.  [Gr.  zoia,  life.]  In 
higher   Crustacea,    a    large- headed    larva, 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si?^;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w.  wig;      wh,  «7iig;      zh,  azure. 
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■wimming  by  its  foot-jaws  and  devoid  of 

abdominal  limbs. 

Zoanlliarln,  zo-an-tha'ri-a,  n.pl.  [Gr. 
zoon,  an  aiiiinal,  anil  anthos,  a  flower.]  A 
division  of  the  actinozoa,  including  sea- 
aneinonos,  &o. 

Zodiac,  zo'di-ak,  n.  [Fr.  zodiaque,  L.  nodi- 
acus,  the  zodiac,  from  CJr.  zodiakos  (kyklos, 
circle,  understood),  from  zodion,  dim.  of 
zoon,  an  animal.]  An  imaginary  belt  or 
zone  in  the  heavens,  extending  about  8° 
on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  within  which 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  prin- 
cipal planets  are  confined.  —Signs  of  the. 
zodiac.  Under  Ski n  —Zodiacal,  zo-dl'a- 
kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  zodiac— Zodiacal 
light,  a  luminous  tract  lying  nearly  in  the 
ecliptic,  its  base  being  on  the  horizon, 
seen  at  certain  seasons  either  in  the  west 
after  sunset  or  in  the  east  before  sunrise. 

Zoetrope,  zo'c-trop,  n.  [Gr.  zoe,  life,  and 
trope,  a  turning.]  An  optical  contrivance 
which  has  figures  painted  in  its  interior, 
and  these,  from  the  persistence  of  vision, 
produce  the  appearance  of  natural  motion 
when  the  instrument  is  made  to  revolve. 

Zoilism,  zo'il-izm,  n.  [After  Zoilus,  a 
grammarian  who  criticised  Homer,  Plato, 
&c,  with  exceeding  severity.]  Liberal  or 
carping  criticism;  unjust  censure.— Zol- 
lean,  zo-i-le'an,  a.  Bitterly  or  malignantly 
critical. 

Zollvereiii,  tsol'ver-In,  n.  [G.  zoll,  toll, 
custom,  and  verein,  union.]  The  German 
customs  union,  established  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  uniform  rate  of  customs 
duties  throughout  the  various  states. 

Zone,  zon,  n.  [L.  zona,  a  belt  or  girdle,  a 
zone  of  the  earth,  from  Gr.  zone,  a  girdle, 
from  zonnymi,  to  gird.]  A  girdle  or  belt; 
any  well-marked  band  or  stripe  running 
round  an  object ;  geog.  one  of  the  five  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  named  according 
to  the  temperature  prevailing  in  each,  the 
torrid  zone,  two  temperate  zones,  and  two 
frigid  zones;  nat.  hist,  any  well-defined  belt 
within  which  certain  forms  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal life  are  confined.— Zoned,  zond,  a. 
Wearing  a  zone;  having  zones  or  bands  re- 
sembling zones.— Zonular,  zo'nu-ler,  a. 
Zone-shaped.— Zonnle,  Zonule  t,  zo'nul, 
zo'nu-let,  n.  A  little  zone,  band,  or  belt. 
—Zonal,  zo'nal,  a.  Having  the  character 
of  a  zone  or  belt.  —  Zonae,  Zomiar, 
zo'nar,  zon'ar,  n.  [Gr.  zonarion,  dim.  of 
zone,  a  girdle.]  A  belt  or  girdle  which 
native  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  East 
were  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them 
from  Mohammedans.— Zonate,  zo'nat,  a. 
Bot.  marked  with  zones  or  concentric  bands 
of  colour. 

Zooglsea,  zo'o-gle"a,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, gloia,  glue.]  In  bacteria,  a  slimy 
colony. 

Zoogony,  Zoogeny,  zo-og'o-ni,  zo-oj'en-i, 
n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and  roots  gon-, 
gen-,  to  produce.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  living  beings. 

Zoograptay,  zo-og'ra-fi,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. — 
Zoographer,  Zoographist,  zo-og'ra- 
fer,  zo-og  ra-fist,  n.  One  who  describes  ani- 
mals. —  Zoographic,   Zoographlcal, 


zo-o-graf'ik,  zo-o-graf'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  zoography. 

Zoold,  zo-oid,  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and 
tidot,  likeness.]  Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  an  animal.— n.  An  organic  body,  as  a 
cell  or  a  spermatozoon,  in  some  respects 
resembling  a  distinct  animal;  one  of  the 
more  or  less  completely  independent  or- 
ganisms produced  by  gemmation  or  fission, 
as  in  polyzoa,  tapeworms,  &c. 

Zoolatry,  zo-ol'a-tri,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  latreia,  worship.]  The  worship 
of  animals. 

Zoollte,  zo'ol-It,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal, 
and  lithos,  stone.]  An  animal  substance 
petrified  or  fossil. 

Zoology,  zo-ol'o-ji,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  logos,  discourse.]  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals, or  their  structure,  physiology,  classi- 
fication, habits,  and  distribution.  —  Zoo- 
logical, zo-o-loj'i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
zoology.  —  Zoological  garden,  a  garden  in 
which  a  collection  of  living  animals  is  kept. 
—Zoologically,  zo-o-loj'i-kal-li,  adv.  In 
a  zoological  manner.— Zoologist,  zo-ol'o- 
jist,  n.  One  who  studies  or  is  well  versed 
in  zoology. 

Zoomorpbic,  zo-o-mor'fik,  a.  [Gr.  zoon, 
an  animal,  morphe,  shape.]  Pertaining  to 
animal  forms;  exhibiting  animal  forms.— 
Zoomorphlsm,  zo-o-mor'fizm,  n.  The 
state  of  being  zoomorphic. 

Zoon,  zo'on,  n.  [Gr.,  an  animal.]  An  ani- 
mal having  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence. 

Zoouomy,  zo-on'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
auimal,  and  nomos,  law.]  The  laws  of  ani- 
mal life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life. 

Zoophagous,  zo-of'a-gus,  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Feeding  on 
animals;  carnivorous;  taking  living  prey. 

Zoophile,  Zoophilist,  zo'o-fll,  zo-of'i- 
list,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  philos,  love.] 
A  lover  of  animals.— Zoophily,  zo-of  i-li, 
n.    Love  of  animals. 

Zoophyte,  zo'o-fit,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal, 
phyton,  a  plant.l  A  name  loosely  applied 
to  many  plant-like  animals,  as  sponges, 
corals,  sea-anemones,  sea-mats,  and  the 
like.— Zoophytic,  zo-o-fit'ik,  a.  Relating 
to  zoophytes.— Zoophytoid,  zo-of'i-toid, 
n.  Like  a  zoophyte.—  Zoophytological, 
zo'o-fit-o-loj"i-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoophy- 
tology.  —  Zoophytology,  zo'o-fi-tol"o-ji, 
n.    The  natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

Zoosperm,  zo'os-perm,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  sperma,  seed.]  One  of  the 
spermatozoa  of  animals. 

Zoospore,  zo'os-por,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, spora,  a  sowing,  seed.]  A  spore  of 
algae,  fungi,  &c,  which  can  move  spon- 
taneously to  some  extent  by  its  cilia  or  long 
filiform  processes.  —  Zoosporlc,  zo-os- 
por'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  zoospores. 

Zootheca,  zo-o-theTia,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  theke,  a  case.]  Bot.  a  cell  contain- 
ing a  spermatozooid. 

Zootomy,  zo-ot'o-mi,  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cut.]  The  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals; 
that  branch  of  anatomical  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals. 
Zoo  torn  leal,    zo-o-tom'i-kal,   a.     Per- 


taining to  zootomy,  Zootomlsf,  zo-ot'o- 
miht,  n.  One  who  dissects  animalB. 
Zoroasf  clan,  zor-o-as'tri-an,  a.  Pertain- 
iiiK to  Zoroaster,  whose  system  of  religion 
was  the  national  faith  of  ancient  Persia, 
and  is  embodied  in  the  Zend-Avesta.-  v.  A 
believer  in  this  religion.— Zoroaslrlan* 
Ism,  zor-o-as'tri-an-izm,  n.  The  religion 
founded  by  Zoroaster,  one  feature  of  which 
was  a  belief  in  a  good  and  an  evil  power 
or  deity  perpetually  striving  against  each 
other. 

Zouave,  zwav,  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of 
a  tribe  inhabiting  Algeria.]  A  soldier  be- 
longing to  certain  light-infantry  corps  in 
the  French  army,  originally  organized  in 
Algeria,  and  having  a  dress  of  a  somewhat 
Turkish  fashion. 

Zounds,  zoundz.  An  exclamation  con- 
tracted from  'Ood's  wounds',  formerly 
used. 

Zulu,  zolo  or  zu-lo',  n.  A  member  of  a 
warlike  branch  of  the  Kafir  race  dwelling 
north  of  Natal. 

Ziimhooruk,  zum-bo'ruk,  n.  In  the  East 
a  small  cannon  fired  from  a  camel's  back. 

Zygapophysls,  zig-a-pof'i-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
zygou,  a  yoke,  and  apophysis.]  Anat.  one  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  vertebrae  articu- 
late with  each  other. 

Zygodactyllc,  Zygodactylons,  zi'go- 
dak-til"ik,  zi-go-dak'til-us,  a.  [Gr.  zygon, 
what  joins,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.] 
Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  as  the 
parrots;  scansorial. 

Zygoma,  zi-go'ma,  n.  [Gr.  zygoma,  from 
zygon,  ayoke.]  Anat.  the  prominence  of  the 
the  cheek-bone,  or  the  part  that  joins  it 
with  the  cranium.  —  Zygomatic,  zl-go- 
mat'ik,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cheek-bone. 

Zygomorphlc,   zl'go  -  mor"fik,   n.     [Gr. 

zeugos,  a  pair,  morphe,  form.]    Of  flowers, 

with  bilateral  symmetry  (irregular). 
Zygospore,  zl'go-spor,  n.     [Gr.  zeugos,  a 

pair,  sporos,  fruit.]    Bot.  a  spore  formed  by 

union  of  two  gametes. 

Zygote,  zi'got,  n.  [Gr.  zeugos,  a  pair.]  Biol. 
the  product  of  fusion  of  two  gametes. 
Zymic,  zim'ik,  o.  [Gr.  zyme,  leaven.]  Per- 
taining to  a  ferment  or  to  fermentation; 
causing  fermentation.— Zymologic,  Zy- 
mologlcal,  zl-mo-loj'ik,  zi-mo-loj'i-kal,  a. 
Pertaining  to  zymology.  —  Zymologlst, 
zi-mol'o-jist,  n.  One  skilled  in  zymology.— 
Zymology,  zl-mol'o-ji,  n.  The  doctrine 
of  ferments  and  fermentation.— Zymome- 
ter, zi-mom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation  of  a 
fermenting  liquor.— Zymosis,  zl-mo'sis,  n. 
[Gr.,  fermentation.]  Fermentation;  a  zy- 
motic disease;  the  origin  or  production  of 
such  diseases. — Zymotic,  zl-mot'ik,  a.  [Gr. 
zymotikos,  from  zymoo,  to  ferment,  from 
zyme,  ferment.]  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  fermentation.  —  Zymotic  diseases,  epi- 
demic, endemic,  contagious,  or  sporadic 
diseases,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some 
morbific  principle  acting  ou  the  system  like 
a  ferment.  Germ-theory.  —  Zymoti- 
cally,  zi-mot'i-kal-li,  adv.  In  a  zymotic 
manner.  Zymurgy,  zl'mer-ji,  n.  [Gr. 
zyme,  and  ergon,  work.]  That  part  of 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  principles 
of  wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and 
the  preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar. 
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A  bread  ion.  ab're-ak"shon,  n.  fL.  ab, 
away,  ami  renclicii.}  l'si/rh.  getting  rid  of 
a  past  disagreeable  experience  by  living  it 
through  again  in  speech  or  action  in  the 
course  of  treatment. 

Abscissa,  ab-sis'sa,  n.  pi.  abscissa*.  [L. 
ubtcistus,  cutoff.]  Co-ordinate  geometry,  the 
xof  a  point,  or  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  j/axis,  measured  parallel  to  the  x-axis.— 
Abscission,  ab-sis'shon,  n.  [L.  abscissio.'a, 
cutting  off.]  In  plants,  the  natural  cutting 
off  of  members,  e.g.  leaves,  by  a  specially- 
formed  layer  of  cork.  —  Absciss-layer, 
ab'sis,  n.  [L.  abucinsio.]  Special  layer  of 
cork.    See  Abscission. 

Absolute  temperature.  Temperature 
measured  from  the  absolute  zero  (— 273°  C), 
or,  practically,  ou  the  scale  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer. 

Absorption  bands.  Dark  bands  in  a 
Bpectrum,  usually  due  to  selective  absorp- 
tion by  liquids  or  solids.  A  cluster  of  ab- 
sorption lines  closely  grouped  is  also  called 
an  absorption  band.— Absorption  lines. 
Dark  lines  in  a  spectrum,  due  to  the  selective 
absorption  of  the  light,  usually  by  gases  or 
vapours. 

Acceleration,  ak-sel'er-a"shon,  n.  [L.  ac- 
celero,  I  hasten.]  Rate  of  change  of  velo- 
city in  magnitude,  direction,  or  both:  the 
ordinary  units  of  uniform  acceleration  in  a 
straight  line  (a)  are  one  foot  per  second  per 
second  (1  ft./sec.2)  and  one  cm.  per  sec.  per 
sec.    See  also  Angular  Acceleration. 

Accommodation,  ak-kom'mo-da"shon, 
n.  Adjustment  of  the  individual  plant  or 
animal  to  its  surroundings. 

Accrescent,  ak-kres'ent,  a.  [L.  accrescere, 
to  increase.]  Of  parts  of  flowers,  continu- 
ing to  grow  after  flowering. 

Ae«emma,  ak'-em"a,  n.  The  letters  A.M. 
So  called  by  signallers  to  avoid  confusion  in 
telephoning. 

Acetone,  as'e-ton,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar.  ] 
A  liquid  of  pungent  odour,  the  lowest  of 
the  ketones,  and  related  to  acetic  acid. 

Aclienlian,  a-shol'i-an,  a.  [From  St. 
Acheul  in  the  Somme  valley,  France.] 
Of  a  culture  stage  or  epoch  of  the  Lower 
Palaeolithic  age,  between  the  Chellean  and 
the  Mousterian. 

Achromatln,  a-kro'ma-tin,  n.  [Gr.  a, 
without,  chroma,  colour.]  The  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  cell  which  is  not  readily  stained 
by  dyes.    See  Chromatin. 

Acldophlle,  as'id-5-fil,  o.  [From  acid,  and 
Gr.  philos,  loving.]  In  microscopy,  with 
affinity  for  acid  stains. 

Acquired  character.  A  character  ac- 
quired by  an  individual  plant  or  animal  in 
relation  to  its  surroundings,  e.g.  thickenings 
of  epidermis  on  hands  from  use  of  a  spade. 

Acrifla vine,  ak'ri-flav-en",  n.  [L.  acer, 
sharp,  flavus,  yellow.]    An  antiseptic  dye. 

Acromegaly,  ak'ro-meg"a-le,  n.  [Gr.  ak- 
ros,  an  extremity,  megale,  large.]  A  rare 
disease,  associated  with  overgrowth  of  bone, 
especially  in  the  jaws,  hands,  and  feet. 

Acrophobia,  ak'ro-fo"bi-a,  n.  [Gr.  akron, 
a  height,  phobos,  fear.]  Morbid  fear  of  being 
at  a  great  height. 

Actluomorpbic,  ak'tin-3-mor"fik,  a.  [Gr. 


aktis,  aktinos,  a  ray,  morpht,  form]  Of 
flowers,  possessing  radial  symmetry,  star- 
shaped  (regular). 

Action,  ak'shon,  n.  Physics,  twice  the 
time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
system.    See  Least  Action. 

Adaptation,  a-dap-ta'shon,  n.  Of  organ- 
isms, adjustment  to  surroundings  by  struc- 
tural modifications. 

Adhesion,  ad-he'zhon,  n.  [L.  adhasio, 
-onis,  a  sticking  together.]  Of  flowers,  the 
union  of  unlike  parts,  as  stamens  with  petals. 
Phys.  the  attractive  force  between  two 
bodies  of  different  kinds  in  close  contact. 
Med.  the  abnormal  union  of  two  surfaces 
as  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Adipoma, a-dip-6'ma, n.  [L.adiposus, fat, 
and  Gr.  -oma,  a  tumour.]    A  fatty  tumour. 

Adrenal  bodies,  ad-ren'al.  [L.  ad,  near, 
renes,  the  kidneys.]  Two  small,  ductless, 
glandular  bodies,  one  close  to  each  kidney. 
They  produce  an  important  internal  secre- 
tion.—Adrenalin,  adren'al-in,  n.  [L.  ad, 
renes.]  The  active  principle  of  the  internal 
secretion  produced  by  the  adrenal  bodies, 
which  seems  to  affect  the  muscular  and 
circulatory  systems.  Used  as  an  extract  to 
check  bleeding  in  certain  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

Adsorption,  ad-sorp'shon,  n.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  sorbeo,  I  drink  in.]  Condensation  of 
gases  or  dissolved  substances  on  the  sur- 
faces of  solids. 

Adventitious,  ad-ven-ti'shus,  a.  [L.  ad- 
venticius,  accessory.]  Bot.  arising  out  of 
order  or  from  less  usual  place,  as  roots  from 
stems. 

Ecldinm,  e-sid'i-um,  n.  [Gr.  oikidion,  a 
small  house.J  In  certain  rust-fungi,  a  little 
spore-producing  cup  ('  cluster  cup'). 

Aerial,  a'ri-al,  n.  [Gr.  air,  air.]  The  over- 
head structure  of  a  wireless  station,  used  for 
transmitting  and  receiving  electrical  oscil- 
lations; any  wire  erection,  similarly  used. 

Aerobns,  a'er-o-bus,  n.  A  flying  machine 
for  transport  of  passengers  or  goods. — 
Aerofoil,  a'er-6-foil,  n.  The  cambered  lift- 
ing surfaces  of  an  aeroplane,  i.e.  the  planes 
or  wings,  and  stabilizers. 

A  a  ill  nt  1  nl  11,  ag-glut'in-in,  tj.  [L.  agglutino, 
I  fasten  together.]  A  substance  existing 
dissolved  in  the  blood,  which  checks  the 
action  of  disease  germs  by  causing  them  to 
form  motionless  aggregates. 

Agoraphobia,  ag-o-ra-fo'bi-a,  n.  [Gr. 
agora,  a  market-place,  phobos,  fear.]  A 
morbid  fear  of  open  spaces. 

Air  pocket.  A  place  in  the  air  where 
pressure  is  abnormally  low,  so  that  an  aero- 
plane entering  it  drops  suddenly.  —  Air- 
ship, airship,  7i.  A  lighter-than-air  vessel 
for  navigating  the  air,  driven  by  mechanical 
power,  and  depending  on  gas  for  flotation. 

Akinesia,  a-ki-ne'si-a,  n.  [Gr.  a,  without, 
kinesis,  movement.]    Motor  paralysis. 

Ala?,  ale,  n.pl.  [L.  for  wings.]  In  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower  (e.g.  pea),  the  two  side  petals. 

Algesia,  al-je'si-a,  n.  [Gr.  algesis,  pain.] 
Sensitiveness  to  pain. 

Algol  variable.  A  star  which  fluctuates 
in  brightness,  like  the  star  Algol. 

Aliphatic  compounds,  al-i-fat'ik.  [Gr. 


dJrijifiar,    oil.]     Clin,,.    ,,]„  tfbOH 

oompouods,  e.g.  the  fat*  and  many  ol  I 
.lives. 

Alhyl.al'kil,  »<.    [Bee  Alcohol.]   Organic 

chem.  a  radical  of  thfl  nut  ham    Mrles*  as 

methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl. 
Aliunde,  ai'.-in  u,  n.   [From  tin  mm  of 

the  discoverer.)    A  brown  or  black  mil 

containing  cerium,  and  allied  toe] 
Alliance,  al-ll'ans,    n.    Bot.   a  group  of 

allied  families  or  orders. 

Alpha  rays.  Rays  emitted  by  lading  Rod 

other  radio-active  substances.    Thi 
of  positively  charged  atoms  of  helium. 

Alternating  current,  aU'er-nat -big. 
Elect,  a  current  which  changes  periodically 
in  magnitude  and  direction. 

Alternation  of  generations.  In  or- 
ganisms, alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual 
stages  in  the  life-history. 

Alternator,  alt'er-nat-or,  n.    An  eJeotrta 

generator  for  producing  alternating  cur- 
rents. 

Altimeter,  al-tim'et-er,  n.  [L.  altus,  high, 
Gr.  metron,  measure]  An  instrument  for 
taking  altitudes,  as  a  sextant  or  a  quadrant; 
an  instrument  for  indicating  the  height  of 
an  aeroplane  above  the  ground. 

Amatol,  am'at-ol,  n.  A  high  explosive,  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  trinitro- 
toluene. 

Amldogen,  a-ml'dd-jen,  n.  [Amide,  and 
Gr.  gennao,  I  produce.]  Chem.  the  radical 
NH2,  the  characteristic  part  of  amides  and 
amines. 

Amino  acid,  am'in-6,  am-en'o.  Chem.  an 
acid  derived  from  a  fatty  or  dibasic  acid  by 
exchanging  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  hydrocarbon  radical  or  radicals  for  the 
amino  group  (NH2). 

Amltosls,  a'mi-tos"i8,  n.  [Gr.  a,  without, 
miios,  a  thread.]  Simple  or  direct  cell- 
division. 

Ammeter,  am'met-er,  n.  [From  Ampere, 
and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  an  electric  current  (in 
Amperes). 

Animocap.tes,  am-md-set'iz,  n.  [Gr.  ammos, 
sand,  koiu,  bed.]    Larva  of  the  lamprey. 

Ammonal,  am'6-nal,  n.  A  blasting  explo- 
sive, a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
powdered  aluminium,  and  charcoal. 

Amoeboid  movement,  a-meb'oid.  [Gr. 
eidos,  form,  amoeba  (amoibe,  change),  the 
Proteus  animalcule.]  Creeping  movement 
of  naked  protoplasm,  as  in  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Ampere  tnrn.  Elect,  a  practical  unit  of 
magnetomotive  force.  In  terms  of  this 
unit,  the  magnetomotive  force  of  a  solenoid 
is  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns  by 
the  current  in  amperes. 

Amphigastria,am'fi-gas"tre-a, n.  [Gr. 
amphi,  on  both  sides,  gastrion,  a  little 
stomach.]  In  liverworts,  pairs  of  small 
scale-like  leaves  on  the  under  side. 

Amphlmivia,  am'fl-miks"i-a,  n.  [Gr. 
amphi,  on  both  sides,  mixis,  a  mixing.]  In 
sexual  reproduction,  the  mixing  of  germ- 
plasm  from  the  two  reproductive  cells  in- 
volved. 
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Amphoteric,  am'fo-ter"ik,  a.  (Gr.  am- 
))ltolciiK-i,  both.]   Chrm.  both  basic  and  acid. 

Amplifier,  ain'pli  fl-cr,  re.  Wireless  Til. 
an  instrument,  for  increasing  the  strength  <>t 
weak  received  signals  by  using  them  to  tap 
a  local  source  of  energy.  The  best  example 
is  the  triode  valve. 

Amplitude,  am'pli-tiid,  re.  The  maximum 
value  of  the  excess  of  a  periodically  varying 
quantity  over  its  mean  value. 

Anxiolytic,  a-mi'lo-lit"ik,a.  [Gr.  amylon, 
starch,  h/sis,  solution.]  Physiol,  of  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  enzyme 
action  during  digestion. 

Amj  lopsi  11,  am'il-ops"in,  n.  [Gr.  ami/Ion, 
starch,  opsis,  an  appearance.]  Diastase, 
an  enzyme  in  the  pancreatic  juice  by  which 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar. 

A  11:1  hoi  Ism.  an-ab'ol-izm,  re.  [Gr.  anaboU, 
an  asceut.]  Up-building  chemical  changes 
in  living  bodies. 

Anaerohic,  an-a-er-o'bik,  a.  [Gr.  are,  with- 
out, aer,  air,  bios,  life.]  Of  bacteria,  only 
active  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Analysis,  an-al'i-sis,  re.  That  one  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  mathematics— the 
other  being  geometry— which  is  based  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra. 

A nsle,  ang'gl,  re.  The  inclination  to  each 
other  of  two  straight  lines  in  one  plane,  de- 
noted by  0,  01,  <f>,  a,  /3,  &c.;  measured  in 
terms  of  either  sexagesimal  units  (see  De- 
gree), or  centesimal  units  (see  Grade), 
or  circular  units  (see  Radian).  See  also 
Solid  Angle.— Angle  of  friction.  See 
Angle  of  Repose.— Angle  of  Inci- 
dence. Aviation,  the  angle  that  the  chord 
of  a  wing  makes  with  the  direction  of  motion 
relative  to  the  air.— Angle  of  repose. 
The  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizontal 
of  an  inclined  plane  when  the  force  of  gravity 
is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  friction:  its 
>  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Angstrom  unit,  ong'strum.  A  minute 
unit  of  length  equal  to  the  hundred 
millionth  part  (10 ~8)  of  a  centimetre,  used 
in  the  measurement  of  wave-lengths  of 
light. 

Angular  acceleration.  Rate  of  change 
of  angular  velocity,  measured  in  degrees, 
or  grades,  or  radians,  per  sec.  per  sec. — 
Angular  velocity  (w).  The  number  of 
units  of  angle  passed  through  in  unit  time 
by  a  plane  forming  part  of  a  revolving  body, 
the  axis  of  revolution  being  a  fixed  line  in 
the  plane. 

Anhydride,  an-hld'rid,  n.  [See  Anhyd- 
rous.] Chem.  a  compound  derived  from 
another  by  the  abstraction  of  water. 

Anlage,  an'la-ge,  re.  [Gr.  for  foundation.]  In 
embryos,  a  mass  of  cells  constituting  the  be- 
ginning of  some  special  structure  or  organ. 

Anode.  See  Electrode.— Anode  rays. 
A  stream  of  charged  atoms  and  molecules 
given  off  at  the  anode  of  an  electric  discharge 
tube. 

Anoia,  an-oi'a,  n.    [Gr.  for  idiocy.]   Idiocy. 

Anopheles,  an-of'el-ez,  n.  [Gr.  anopheles, 
harmful.]  The  genus  containing  the  species 
of  mosquito  by  which  malarial  germs  are 
distributed. 

Antenna,  an-ten'na,  n.  [L.  antenna,  a  sail- 
yard.]    Wireless  Tel.  same  as  Aerial. 

Antheridium,an'ther-id"-i-um,  re.  [Dim. 
of  anther.]  In  lower  plants,  a  male  sexual 
organ,  usually  producing  motile  male  cells. 

A  nl  i-hodies,  an'ti-bod'is,  n.pl.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  bodies.]  Med.  substances  formed 
in  the  blood  which  combat  disease  germs. 

Anticlastic,  an-ti-klast'ik,  a.  [Gr.  antiklao, 
I  bend  back.]  Of  a  surface  curved  in  op- 
posite directions,  like  a  saddle;  contrasted 
with  synclastic. 

Anti-node,  an'ti-n5d,  re.  [Gr.  anti,  and 
node.]    Vibrations,  see  Loop. 

Antipodal  cells,  an-tip'o-dal.  [From 
antipodes.]  In  angiospermous  plants,  three 
minute  cells  in  the  base  of  the  embryo-sac. 

anti-sernm,  an'ti-se"rum,  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  serum.]  Med.  a  blood-prepar- 
ation containing  an  anti-body,  and  employed 


as  a  hypodermal  Injection  in  the  treat  mnil 
of  bacterial  diseases,  e.g.  diphtheria. 

Aulivcilln,  an'ti-ven''in,  re.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  L.  venennm,  poison]  Med.  an  Anti- 
s Kit, i>m,  used  in  cases  of  snake-poisoning. 

Aortic  arches.  Arteries  traversing  the 
Visceral  Arciiks  of  vertebrates. 

Aphoria,  a-fo'ri-a,  re.  [Gr.  a,  not,  phero,  I 
bear.]    Sterility. 

Aptcrla,  ap-te'ri-a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  a,  without, 
pterylon,  a  feather.]  Hare  patches  of  a 
bird  8  skin. 

Arahinose,  a-rab'in-5z,re.  A  sugar  derived 
from  cherry  gum. 

Archrcozoic,  arTtG-f>-zo"ik,  a.  [Gr.  ar- 
chaios,  ancient,  zoe,  life.]  Geol.  the  era,  or 
part  of  the  era,  of  the  most  ancient  rocks, 
preceding  the  palaeozoic. 

Arclienteron,  ark-en'ter-on,  re.  [Gr.  arche~, 
a  beginning,  enteron,  an  intestine.]  Diges- 
tive cavity  of  a  Gastrula. 

A  rchesporl  11  m,  ar'ke-spo"ri-um,  re.  [Gr. 
arche,  a  beginning,  sporos,  seed.]  Bot.  a 
cell  or  cells  from  which  spore  mother-cells 
are  produced. 

Archie,  ar'chi,  n.  An  anti-aircraft  gun, 
or  its  shell. 

Area  of  dlstlihution.  Area  inhabited 
by  a  species  or  other  group  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals. It  is  discontinuous  when  consisting  of 
two  or  more  isolated  parts;  e.g.  tapirs  live 
in  tropical  America  and  the  Malay  region. 

Armature,  ar'ma-tur,  re.  Elect,  that  part 
of  a  dynamo  or  motor  which  carries  the 
conductors  in  which  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity takes  place,  or  in  which  the  main 
currents  act. 

Army  Medical  Corps,  Royal.  The 
main  body  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
army,  in  time  of  peace  employed  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  in  time  of  war  divided 
among  the  different  bodies  of  troops  em- 
ployed. The  officers  hold  rank  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  combatant  ranks. — 
Army  Service  Corps,  Royal.  A 
branch  of  the  army  employed  in  connection 
with  providing  food,  transport,  &c,  for  the 
troops. 

Aromatic  compounds.  Organic  Chem. 
benzene  derivatives  and  other  closed-chain 
compounds,  many  of  which  occur  in  odor- 
ous resins  and  balsams. 

Artefact,  ar'te-fakt,  re.  [L.  arte,  by  art, 
factum,  made.]  In  microscopic  prepara- 
tions, a  space  or  appearance  caused  arti- 
ficially. 

Arthrology,  ar-throl'o-ji,  re.  [Gr.  arthron, 
joint,  logos,  discourse.]  The  section  of 
anatomy  relating  to  the  joints. 

Artifact,  ar'ti-fakt,  re.    [L.  ars,  art,  facere, 

to  make.]  Archaeology,  a  product  of  human 

workmanship. 
Artificial    selection.     Production  of 

breeds  or  races  (e.g.  of  pigeons  and  cereals) 

by  human  agency. 
Aryl,  ar'il,  re.    A  certain  type  of  univalent 

aromatic    hydrocarbon    radical,    such    as 

phenyl  (C6H5). 
Ascospore,  asHso-spor,  re.  [Gr.  askos,  a  bag, 

sporos,  seed.]    In  some  cryptogams,  one  of 

the  eight  spores  contained  in  an  Ascus. 

Aseptic,  a-sep'tik,  a.  [Gr.  a,  without,  septos, 
putrefying.]  Free  from  disease  germs;  es- 
pecially in  aseptic  surgery. 

Astronomical  unit.  A  unit  of  length 
used  in  astronomy,  equal  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Astro-physics,  ast'ro-fiz"iks,  re.  [Gr.  as- 
tron,  star,  physis,  nature.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  physics  and  chemistry 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Atmospherics,  at-mos-fer'iks,  n.pl. 
Wireless  Tel.  disturbances,  resembling  ac- 
tual signals,  produced  in  the  receiving  cir- 
cuits by  electrical  action  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Atomic  heat.  The  product  of  the  specific 
heat  and  atomic  weight  of  an  element,  equal 
to  about  64  for  practically  all  elements. — 
Atomic  numher.  Phys.  and  Chem.  a 
number  marking  the  place  of  an  element 


in  l  lie  periodic  table,  and  having  important 
relations  to  the  properties  of  the  element. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  net  number  of  unit 
positive  charges  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom.  See  Rutiikki'oki>  lion  it  Atom 
Atomic  volume.  Chem.  the  number 
obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of 
an  element  by  its  density. 
Atoxyl,  a-toks'il,  re.  [Gr.  a,  not,  toxikon,  a 
poison.]  An  arsenical  drug  employed  in 
cases  of  sleeping  sickness. 

Attenuation,  at-ten'u-a"shon(w.  [L.  at- 
tenuo,  attenuatus,  I  make  thin.]  Of  disease 
bacteria,  diminution  of  virulence  by  succes- 
sive cultures  or  other  laboratory  methods. 

Aura,  a/ra,  re.  [Gr.  aura,  a  breath.]  The 
symptoms  immediately  preceding  attacks 
of  certain  diseases,  especially  epilepsy  and 
hysteria. 

Aurignacian,  6-ri-nya'shi-an,  a.  [From 
the  cave  of  Aurignac,  in  France.]  Of  an 
early  culture  stage  of  the  Upper  Palaeolithic 
age. 

Australian  region.  Australia  and  ad- 
jacent islands,  with  eastern  part  of  E.  Indies 
and  Polynesia. 

Autoclave,  a/to-klav,  re.  [Gr.  autos,  self, 
L.  clavis,  a  key.]  A  strong  metallic  vessel, 
used  for  heating  liquids  under  high  pressure. 

Autocoid,  a/to-koid,  re.  [Gr.  autos,  self, 
eidos,  form.]  Physiol,  the  name  given  by 
Schafer  to  the  internal  secretions  (usually 
all  called  Hormones)  of  the  ductless  glands; 
those  secretions  which  excite  metabolic  pro- 
cesses being  called  hormones,  and  those 
which  depress  them  chalones. 

Autogamy,  at-og'a-mi,  re.  [Gr.  autos,  self, 
gamos,  marriage.]    Self-pollination. 

Autosuggestion,  a/ to -suj- jest  "yon,  n. 
[Gr.  autos,  self,  and  suggestion.]  Psych,  sug- 
gestion, akin  to  hypnotic  suggestion,  made 
to  oneself  with  a  view  to  producing  a  desired 
frame  of  mind  or  bodily  condition.  The 
practice  may  be  almost  unconscious,  and 
either  beneficial  or  harmful. 

Auxanometer,  aks'an-om"et-er,  re.  [Gr. 
auxano,  I  cause  to  grow,  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  growth  or 
plants. 

Anxospore,  aks'6-spor,  re.  [Gr.  auxo,  I 
make  grow,  sporos,  seed.]  In  diatoms,  a 
reproductive  cell. 

Avogadro's  Law,  av-6-gad'roz.  [After 
the  Italian  scientist  Avogadro.]  The  law 
that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  and  vapours, 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  con- 
tain an  equal  number  of  molecules. 

Azllian,  a-zil'i-an,  a.  [From  the  cavern  of 
Mas  d'Azil,  in  the  Pyrenees.]  Of  a  late 
culture  stage  of  the  Palaeolithic  age,  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  Neolithic. 

Azo  dyes,  a'zo.  [See  Azote.]  Synthetic 
organic  colouring  compounds,  containing 
nitrogen  combined  in  a  special  way. 

Baffle,  baf'l,  n.  Engin.  a  plate  or  wall  for 
deflecting  or  checking  the  flow  of  gases 
or  liquids. 

Ball  hearing.  A  bearing  in  which  the 
revolving  part  turns  upon  loose  hardened 
steel  balls  rolling  in  a  race. 

Bill  list  1  te,  bal'ist-it,  re.  [Gr.  ballo,  I  throw.] 
Aemokeless  powder,  com  posed  of  equal  parts 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  soluble  nitro-cotton. 

Balmer  series.  A  series  of  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen,  with  wave-lengths 
given  by  a  simple  algebraical  formula  dis- 
covered by  Balmer  in  1885,  the  earliest  ex* 
ample  of  a  Spectral  Series. 

Banket,  bangTtet,  re.  A  gold-bearing  con- 
glomerate. 

Bar,  bar,  re.  [Gr.  baros,  weight.]  A  standard 
unit  of  barometric  pressure,  equal  to  a 
million  dynes  per  square  centimetre. 

Barh,  barb,  re.  [L.  barba,  a  beard.]  One  of 
the  flattened  branches  of  a  feather. 

Barretter,  bar'et-er,  n.  A  device  for  de- 
tecting electrical  oscillations,  depending  on 
their  heating  effect  on  a  fine  wire. 

Basedow's   disease,   bas'dO.      [After 
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BASIDIOMYCETES 

Basedow,    German    physician    (1709  18M).] 
BZOPB  rn  \i.Mic  Gk)l  i  i;i 
Basldloiu.x-rlrs.  bat  Idl  0  D 
;>/.  [From  boMdium  and  Or.  siyJbss,  a  fungus.  | 
Fungi,  such  ;\s  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
producing spons from  Babidxi  (whlota aw). 

Ba«ldio«porc,  has-id'i-ii-Rpor,  ;i  [Qr. 
from  busiilitnit,  and  aporos,  seed]  A  spore 
produosd  i>y  ■  Basxdiuv. 

Basophil*'.  ba'so-fll,  a.  {Base  and  Or 
phiJos,  loviiiK'  1  In  microscopy,  with  affinity 
for  basic  stains. 

ltoni'llIK   itl'CM.     The   stress   of  ■   bodj 

pressing  against  another  in  snob  •  mi  as 

to  tend  to  prodttOa  indentation  or  cutting: 
resolvable  into  compression  and  ■hearing 
stresses. 

Bedplate,  bed'plilt,  n.  Engirt,  a  founda- 
tion plate  of  an  engine  or  other  machine. 

Bella*  ioiirlsm,  be-hav'yer-ism,  n.  An 
empirical  ethical  method,  allied  to  prag- 
matism and  neorealisin. 

Bending  moment  For  a  particular 
section  of  a  given  beam  under  a  load  of 
specified  magnitude  and  distribution,  is 
the  sum  of  the  moments  round  the  section 
of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  either  of  the 
two  parts  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  at 
the  section. 

Benthos,  ben'thos,  n.  [Gr.  benthos,  depth.] 
The  assemblage  of  organisms  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Opposed  to  Plankton 
and  Nekton. 

Benzaldehyde,  benz-al'de-hTd,  n.  A  coal- 
tar  product  used  to  replace  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

Benzene,  ben'zen,  n.  [Benzoin.]  A 
colourless  liquid  obtained  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal,  a  hydrocarbon  (CeHe) 
important  in  organic  chemistry  as  the  basis 
of  numerous  compounds. 

Benzene  ring.  Chem.  a  closed  circuit  of 
six  carbon  atoms,  each  united  to  one  hy- 
drogen atom,  supposed'  to  exist  in  the 
molecule  of  benzene  and  other  aromatic 
compounds. 

Benzine,  ben'zen,  n.  [From  benzoin.] 
Petrol,  or  motor  spirit,  derived  by  distilla- 
tion from  crude  petroleum,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  coal-tar  benzene. 

Bertha,  Big.  A  long-range  German  gun, 
especially  one  of  those  which  bombarded 
Paris  in  1918.  Named  after  Frau  Krupp 
von  Bohlen  of  Essen. 

Beta  rays.  [From  Greek  letter  beta.] 
Penetrating  rays  emitted  by  radium  and 
other  radio-active  substances.  They  consist 
of  electrons  moving  at  high  speed.  See 
Cathode  Rays. 

Binaural,  bin-a'ral,  a.    [L.  bini,  two  by 

two,  auris,  ear.]    Involving  the  use  of  both 

ears. 
Bio-ebeiuistry,  bro-kem"ist-ri,  n.    [Gr. 

bios,  life.]   The  study  of  chemical  processes 

taking  place  in  organisms. 
Biometrics,  bl'd-mefriks,  n.    [Gr.  bios, 

life,  metron,  a  measure.]    The  application 

of  mathematics  to  biology. 
Bionomics,  bi'd-nom"iks,  n.  [Gr.  Jnos.life, 

nomos,  law.]    The  study  of  the  relation  of 

plants  and  animals  to  their  surroundings  or 

environment. 
Biophore,  bi'o-for,  n.   [Gr.  bios,  life, ,phero, 

I  bear.]    One  of  the  ultimate  constituents 

of  Germ-plasm.    A  physiological  unit. 

Bio-physics,  bi'd-fiz"iks,  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life.] 
Physiological  physics,  especially  as  regards 
muscles  and  nerves. 

Bioses.bT-o'sez,  n.pl.  [L.  bis,  twice.]  Sugars 
formed  from  monoses  by  combination  of 
molecules  with  elimination  of  water.  Ex- 
amples are  cane-sugar,  maltose,  and  milk- 
sugar. 

Bivalent,  bl-val'ent,  a.  Divalent. 

Black  body.  Pkys.  an  ideal  body  with 
surface  so  constituted  as  to  absorb  all  the 
radiation  which  falls  on  it,  without  reflect- 
ing any. 

Blastogenesls,  blas'to-jen"e-sis,  n.  [Gr. 
blastos,  a  bud,  genesis,  production.]  The 
theory  of  heredity  by  means  of   Germ- 
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i'i  km     Bee    PAXQBirMxa.    -  Blunto- 

mer<\  l>la».  to  oner,  a,    |(Jr.  Merfftf,  a  bod, 

-'.  a  part.)     <  tot  Ol  tin-  oslls  Into  winch 

a  fertilised  ovum  divides.-  Blastopore 
Han't. >  p6r,  n  |tir  Wastes, a  germ,  ;x»ro«,  a 
passage.]   The  month  of  a  Qabtb.uul. 

Blue    print.      A    print    obtained    by   the 

action  of  light  on  prepared  paper  over  which 

a  transparent  drawing  is  laid.    Thecxposed 

fart  or  the  pajxr   becomes  covered   with 
'russian  blue,  and  the  drawing  is  shown  in 
white. 

Board  of  I Idneatloii  A  department 
of  the  British  Government,  whloh  since 

1900  lias  had  control  of  primary,  secondary, 
and     technical     education    in    England. 

Board  of  Trade     A  department  of  the 

British  Government,  having  many  impor- 
tant functions  with  regard  to  trade  and 
navigation  —  Board  of  Trade  unit. 
A  unit  of  electrical  energy,  equal  to  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Bohr  atom.  Rutherford-Bohr  Atom. 

Bolometer,  bo-lom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  bole, 
stroke,  metron,  measure.]  An  instruim  ol 
for  measuring  radiant  heat,  dcp«  ndenl  on 
change  of  electrical  resistance  with  temper- 
ature. 

Bond,  bond,  n.  Chem.  a  unit  of  combining 
power,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  hydrogen 
or  other  univalent  atom;  represented  in 
formula}  by  a  short  line  or  dash. 

Bonnet,  bon'et,  n.  Engin.  a  metal  covering 
for  a  valve  or  other  part;  the  metal  shield 
over  the  engine  of  a  motor-car. 

Born  1  to,  bor'nlt,  n.  [After  Born,  Australi- 
an mineralogist.]  A  sulphide  of  copper  and 
iron,  crystals  of  which  are  used  as  detectors 
of  electromagnetic  waves. 

Bourdon  gauge,  bor'don.  [After  L. 
Bourdon,  the  inventor.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  pressure  of  steam  or 
other  gas,  consisting  of  a  blind  metal  tube, 
the  bending  of  which  when  the  gas  is  ad- 
mitted actuates  a  pointer. 

Bowden  wire,  bou'den.  A  mechanism 
capable  of  transmitting  force  by  a  tortuous 
route.  It  consists  of  a  practically  inexten- 
sible  wire  threaded  through  a  closely  coiled 
and  practically  incompressible  spiral  wire, 
the  latter  beiug  usually  anchored  at  both 
ends. 

Box  respirator,  n.  An  improved  type  of 
gas-helmet,  in  which  the  air  is  drawn 
through  a  box  containing  chemicals  and 
acting  as  a  filter.  It  was  first  issued  in 
1916,  and  was  several  times  re-issued  with 
improvements. 

Boyle  and  Mariotte's  Law.    The  law 

that  at  any  given  temperature  the  volume 
of  a  given  mass  of  gas  varies  inversely  as 
the  pressure. 

Brass  hat.    A  staff-officer. 

Breaking  load.  The  dead  load  which 
just  produces  fracture  in  a  material  or 
structure.— Breaking  stress.  The  stress 
under  which  a  material  will  just  give  way. 

Bridge,  brij,  n.  A  game  of  cards  resem- 
bling whist.  In  the  variety  called  auction 
bridge,  the  declaration  goes  to  the  player 
engaging  to  score  the  highest  number  of 
points. 

Bridging  train.  A  body  of  engineer 
troops  specially  instructed  in  the  making 
of  temporary  bridges. 

Brlnell  hardness  number.  [Intro- 
duced by  J.  A.  Brinell  in  1900.]  An  index 
of  hardness  obtained  by  pressing  a  har- 
dened steel  ball  under  a  known  pressure 
into  the  substance  to  be  tested.  The  quo- 
tient of  the  pressure  in  kilograms  by  the 
spherical  area  of  the  indentation  in  square 
millimetres  is  the  hardness  number. 

Brin's  process.  A  process  for  making 
oxygen  by  converting  barium  monoxide 
into  barium  dioxide  by  heating  in  air,  and 
then  decomposiug  the  dioxide  by  further 
heating. 

British  thermal  unit.  A  unit  of  heat, 
being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  near 
its  point  of  maximum  density  by  one  degree 
Fahrenheit.— British  warm.  The  short 
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Brush     brush,    n.     EUct.    in    an    eleotrlc 
rator,  a  block  of  carbon  or  othi  1 
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Bryophyte,  brfO-flt,  a.    [Ot  hryou,  mou, 

pkyton,  plant  )    A  member  of  tbs  phylum 

of  plants  Bryophyta,  comprising  the  mouses 

and  liverworts. 
Butane,  bu'tane.n.    Chem.  a  colourless,  in- 

llaminablegas  (O4H10)  of  the  nv  I  bans  I 
Buzzer,  buz'er,  *       Bitot,  an  apparatus  for 

producing  high-frequency  Interruptions  of 

current,  e.g.  the  trembler  of  an  Induction 

coil. 

Bye,  bT,  n.  The  odd  man  in  a  game  where 
the  players  pair  off  in  couples.  In  golf,  the 
holes  remaining  after  match  ib  decided 

By-pass,  bl'pas,  n.  A  secondary  channel  or 
outlet  for  a  liquid  or  gas  flowing  through  a 
pipe.—  By-pass  burner,  a  gas  burner  which  is 
keptalways  lit,  so  that  the  main  burner  can 
be  lit  from  it  as  required. 


Calcinm  carhlde.  A  compound  of  cal- 
cium and  carbon  (CaC2>,  made  by  heating 
lime  and  carbon  together  in  the  electric 
furnace,  and  used  for  generating  acetylene. 

Caliche,  kal-e'cha,  n.  Chile  saltpetre,  an 
impure  sodium  nitrate  found  in  great  de- 
posits in  Chile. 

Calorific  value  The  quantity  of  heat 
obtained  from  the  complete  combustion  of 
a  given  weight  of  a  fuel. 

Calorifier,  kal-or'i-fl-er,  n.  [L.  color,  heat, 
facio,  I  make.]  An  apparatus  for  heating 
air. 

Cantaloupe,  kan'ta-lop,  n.  [From  Castle 
of  Cantalupo,  in  Italy.]  A  round,  ribbed 
variety  of  musk  melon,  with  reddish  flesh 
of  delicate  flavour. 

Capital  levy.  A  proposal  by  the  Labour 
party  in  the  British  Parliament  to  impose 
a  levy  on  capital  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  National  Debt. 

Carbonyl,  carT>on-il,  n.  Chem.  a  divalent 
organic  radical  (CO)  found  only  in  com- 
bination. 

Carburet,  carT)u-ret,  v.t.  [From  carbon  ] 
To  impregnate  a  gas  with  volatilized  hydro- 
carbons, so  as  to  increase  its  illuminating 
power. 

Cardan  shaft,  carMan.  [After the  Italian 
mathematician  Cardan.]  A  shaft  with  a 
universal  joint  at  each  end. 

Carnot  cycle,  car'no.  [After  N.  L.  S. 
Carnot,  French  physicist.]  Thermodyna- 
mics, a  process  through  which  the  working 
fluid  in  an  ideal  heat-engine  is  imagined  to 
pass  in  four  stages,  two  isothermal  and  two 
adiabatic,  the  fluid  returning  finally  to  its 
initial  state. 

Carotid  body,  Carotid  gland,  ca-rot'- 
id.  [Gr.  karos,  heavy  sleep.]  A  capillary 
network,  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
carotid  artery.    Its  function  is  unknown. 

Carpogonium,  kar/p6-gon"i-um,  n.  [Gr. 
karpos,  a  fruit,  gonos,  offspring.]  In  red 
seaweeds,  the  female  organ. 

Cataphoresis,  ka-ta-fo-re'sis,  n.  [Gr.  kata, 
down,  phoresis,  a  bearing.]  Migration  of 
colloidal  particles  towards  one  or  other 
electrode  in  a  solution  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing. 

Caterpillar, kat'er-pil-er,n.  Engin.  atrac- 
tion  device  consisting  of  an  endless  chain 
encircling  the  wheels  of  the  tractor. 

Cathode.    See  Electrode.  —  Cathode 
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mys,  oath'od.  [(!r.  katu,  down,  hodos, 
way.  I  A  stream  of  electron!  passing  from 
oatbode  to  anode  of  u  discharge  tube  In 
act  inn.  The  ourrent  is  carried  l>y  the  elec- 
trons, which  can  be  deflected  by  an  electric 
or  a  magnetic  field.  See  liiiTA  11a  yh. 
Cat's  whisker.  Wireless  Tel.  a  thin  wire, 
Usually  in  ( h<i  form  of  a  spiral,  which  makes 
contact  with  the  crystal  iu  a  crystal  Dk- 

TECTOK. 

Oil.    See  Voltatc  Cell. 

<  'ensorship,  seu'ser-ship,  n.  Psych,  ac- 
cording to  Kreud,  the  mental  agency  which 
represses  unpleasant  memories,  or  prevents 
them  from  being  consciously  recalled. 

Central  exhaust  cngliie.  See  Uni- 
flow  Engine. 

Centre  of  eurvatiire.  Of  a  curve  at  a 
given  point,  the  centre  of  the  circle  which 
touches  the  curve  most  closely  at  the  point. 
The  radius  of  the  circle  is  called  the  radius 
of  curvature.—  Centre  of  Inertia.  Cen- 
tre of  Mass. 

Cciitrold,  sen'troid,  n.    Centre  of  inertia. 

Cepheld,  sef'e-id,  n.  [After  a  star  in  the 
constellation  Cepheus.]  A  type  of  giant 
stars,  the  light  from  which  varies  in  a 
regular  periodic  way,  suggesting  dilation 
and  contraction  of  the  star  itself. 

Chalcopyrlte,  kalk'o-p!r"It,  n.  [Gr. 
chalkos,  copper,  and  pyrites.]  An  important 
ore  of  copper,  a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 

Chalones,  kal-6'nes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  chalao,  I 
slacken.]    See  Autocoid. 

Chamber  process.  A  method  of  manu- 
facturing sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  dioxide 
is  made  to  combine  with  oxygen  from  the 
air  in  lead  chambers,  with  the  help  of  steam 
in  presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Chellean,  shel'le-an,  a.  [From  Chelles, 
France.]  Of  the  earliest,  or  a  very  early, 
epoch  of  the  palaeolithic  age  of  human 
culture. 

Cheinotaxis,  kem'o-tax"is,  n.  Biol,  move- 
ment of  a  free-swim ming  cell  or  organism 
induced  by  a  chemical  stimulus. 

Chemotropism,kem-ot'ro-pism,«.  [From 
chem-  of  chemistry,  Gr.  trope,  a  turning.] 
Bot.  curvature  of  a  plant  organ,  due  to 
unequal  growth  induced  by  a  chemical 
stimulus. 

4  ii  lorn  mine  T,  klor-am'en,  n.  [From 
chlorine,  and  amine.]  An  antiseptic  organic 
solution  containing  chlorine. 

Choking  coil.  Elect,  a  coil  of  small  re- 
sistance but  large  inductance,  used  to  im- 
pede an  alternating  current,  with  little  loss 
of  energy ;  also  called  a  reactance  coil. 

Chromaffin,  kro-maf'in,  a.  [Gr.  chroma, 
colour,  L.  affinis,  having  affinity  for.]  Of 
pigmented  cells  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  certain  fishes,  and  believed 
to  correspond  to  the  medullary  part  of  the 
supra-renals  in  higher  vertebrates. 

Chromatic  aberration.  Dispersion  of 
lighl.  by  a  lens,  a  beam  of  white  light  from 
a  po  int  source  being  split  up  into  its  coloured 
constituents,  which  converge  to  different 
foci. 

Chromosome,  kro'mo-som,  n.  [Gr. 
chroma,  colour,  soma,  body.]  One  of  the 
minute  fragments  into  which  the  Chro- 
matin of  a  cell  breaks  up  during  indirect 
division. 

Chuck,  chuk,  n.  Engin.  a  contrivance  to 
hold  work  or  a  tool  in  a  machine,  especially 
in  a  lathe. 

Cinema,  sin'e-ma,  n.  [Gr.  kinema,  motion.] 
A  picture-house,  or  theatre,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  moving  pictures. 

Civies,  siv'is,  n.pl.  Civilian  clothes,  as 
opposed  to  khaki. 

Closed  chain.  Organic  chem.  in  a  graphic 
formula,  a  group  of  atoms  forming  a  com- 
plete ring. 

Clntch,  kluch,  n.  Engin.  a  coupling  be- 
tween two  working  parts  of  a  machine  or 
engine,  allowing  these  parts  to  be  thrown 
into  or  out  of  gear  with  each  other. 

Coefficient  of  elasticity.  Modulus 
of  Elasticity.— Coefficient  of  mu- 


tual Induction.     The  number  of  lines 
of  force  due  to  unit  current  in  one  circuit 
which   arc  embraced   by  another  circuit. - 
«  oetllclenl  of  srll-liidnclloii.    The 

flux  of  induction  through  a  circuit  due  to 
unit  current  in  it. 

Coherer,  ko-her'er,  n.  A  detector  of  electro- 
magnetic waves,  consisting  of  metal  filings 
between  two  metal  plugs,  and  showing  the 
waves  by  increase  of  electrical  conductivity. 

Cohort,  ko'hort,  n.  [L.  cohors,  cohortis,  a 
company  of  soldiers.]    Bot.  an  Alliance. 

Coke  oven.  A  retort,  usually  vertical,  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke  by  the  carboniza- 
tion of  coal. 

Collimator,  kol'im-at-er,  n.  A  tube  with 
a  convex  lens  at  one  end  and  a  slit  at  the 
other  end,  exactly  at  the  focus  of  the  lens ; 
used  in  spectroscopy  to  produce  parallel 
light. 

Colour  filter.  In  photography,  a  screen 
of  coloured  glass  or  liquid,  allowing  only 
certain  colours  to  pass. 

Compensator,  kom'pen-sa-tcr,  n.  A  small 
interior  balloon  or  ballonet  forming  part  of 
an  airship. 

Complex,  kom'pleks,  n.  [L.  complector, 
complexus,  I  weave  together.]  In  Psycho- 
analysis, a  series  of  emotionally  accen- 
tuated ideas  in  a  repressed  state.— Electra 
complex,  an  excessive  attachment  (in  Freud's 
nomenclature)  of  a  female  child  to  her 
father.— CEdipus  complex,  a  similar  attach- 
ment of  a  boy  to  his  mother. 

Complex  number.  Math,  an  expression 
of  the  form  a+  *S —\b,  where  a  and  b  are 
ordinary,  or  real  numbers. 

Component,  kom-po'nent,  n.  [L.  compono, 
I  construct.]  The  effective  part  of  a  force, 
velocity,  &c,  in  a  given  direction;  one  of 
any  number  of  constituent  forces,  velocities, 
&c,  of  which  the  given  force,  velocity,  &c, 
is  the  resultant. 

Compression,  kom-pre'shon,  n.  One  of 
the  forms  of  stress,  or  more  strictly  of  strain, 
consisting  in  a  crushing  action. 

Conchy,  con'shi,  n.  A  conscientious  ob- 
jector; one  who,  during  the  European  War, 
attributed  to  conscience  his  unwillingness 
to  fight. 

Condenser,  con-dens'er,  n.  Elect,  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  large  electrical 
charges  at  comparatively  small  differences 
of  potential.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
conducting  surfaces  insulated  from  each 
other  at  a  very  small  distance  apart. 

Conductivity,  kon-duk-tiv'i-ti,  n.  Elect. 
the  reciprocal  of  Resistance. 

Conflict,  kon'flikt,  n.  Psych,  antagonism 
between  motives,  e.g.  between  primitive 
instincts  and  acquired  ideals. 

Congruent,  Congruous,  kong'gru-ent, 
kong'gru-us,  a.  Math,  of  geometrical  figures, 
superposable  so  as  to  be  coincident. 

Conservation  of  energy.  The  leading 
doctrine  of  modern  physics,  according  to 
which  the  total  energy  of  the  universe  is  a 
constant  quantity.  It  implies  the  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  of  different  types  of 
energy,  according  to  which  the  various 
forms  of  energy  are  mutually  transform- 
able in  definite  quantitative  relations. 

Contact  process.  Chem.  any  catalytic 
process  (see  Catalysis),  more  especially  a 
method  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid, 
in  which  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  are 
combined  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided 
platinum. 

Continuous  current.  Elect,  an  electric 
current  in  one  direction  only;  sometimes 
implying  sensible  steadiness  and  freedom 
from  pulsation.  See  Direct  Current, 
Alternating  Currejstt. 

Contour  map,  A  map  showing  elevations 
above  sea  level  by  means  of  curves  [contour 
lines)  drawn  through  places  of  equal  eleva- 
tion. 

Conversion,  kon-ver'shon,  n.  Psych,  a 
process  by  which  a  repressed  idea  is  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  a  hysterical  symptom 
corresponding  to  it. 

Converter.    See  Rotary  Converter. 


Coolidgc  tube.  An  instrument  forgene- 
rating  X-rays,  consisting  of  a  higblj 
haunted  tube,  from  the  independently 
heated  cathode  of  which  a  stream  of  elec- 
trons issues,  producing  the  rays  by  impact 
against  a  target  of  tungsten. 

<  01  oiiiuiii  kor-o'ni-um,  n.  An  element 
supposed  on  spectroscopic  evidence  to  exist 
in  the  sun's  corona.  Its  spectrum  contains 
a  bright  green  line. 

Costing,  kos'ting,  n.  Preliminary  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  of  an 
article. 

Crater,  kra'ter,  n.  The  hole  made  by  the 
explosion  of  a  large  shell  or  mine. 

Creatine,  kre'at-in,  n.  [Gr.  kreas,  kreatos, 
flesh.]  A  nitrogenous  compound  contained 
in  meat.  When  treated  with  acid  it  loses 
water  and  yields  creatinine,  which  is  an 
invariable  constituent  of  urine. 

Cresol,  kre'sol,  n.  [From  Creosot.]  One 
of  three  colourless,  oily  liquids  or  solids 
obtained  from  wood-tar  or  coal-tar,  similar 
to  phenol,  and  used  as  disinfectants. 

Crystal  detector.  Wireless  Tel.  adetector 
of  electromagnetic  waves  which  depends  on 
the  property  some  crystals,  sucb  as  car- 
borundum, have  of  rectifying  an  oscillating 
current,  by  allowing  it  to  pass  more  readily 
in  one  direction  than  the  other. 

Crystal  set.  Wireless  Tel.  a  set  of  ap- 
paratus for  receiving  wireless  communica- 
tions, especially  broadcasting,  the  rectifying 
agent  being  a  crystal  detector. 

Curie,  ku'ri,  n.  [After  Madame  Curie.} 
A  standard  of  radio-activity,  being  the  quan- 
tity of  radium  emanation  in  equilibrium 
with  1  gm.  of  radium. 

Current,  ku'rent,  n.  Elect,  often  used  for 
strength,  amount,  or  intensity  of  current, 
denoting  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes  any  particular  section  in  unit  time^ 
the  unit  of  current  is  the  Ampere. 

Cut-out,  kut'out,  n.  Elect,  a  device  to 
break  the  electrical  continuity  of  a  circuit 
when  the  current  is  excessive. 

Cyan  amide,  si-an'a-med,  n.  [Cyano- 
gen, Amide.]  A  compound  of  calcium,  pro- 
duced by  heating  calcium  carbide  strongly 
in  nitrogen,  and  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Cyanide  process.  A  method  of  extract- 
ing gold  from  its  ores  by  treatment  with 
dilute  potassium  cyanide. 

Cycle,  si'kl,  n.  Elect,  and  engin.  A  set  of 
changes  after  which  initial  conditions  are 
restored.  In  any  alternating  phenomenon, 
the  number  of  cycles  (per  second)  is  the 
number  of  periods  per  second,  called  the 
frequency. 


Dakin's  fluid.  An  antiseptic  fluid  con- 
taining sodium  hypochlorite. 

Damping,  damping,  p.a.  Phys.  causing 
the  gradual  decay  of  an  oscillation  :  said  of 
frictional  forces  and  other  energy-dissipat- 
ing agencies. 

Deflation,  de-fla'shon,  n.  Contraction  of 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  tend- 
ing to  lower  prices  and  wages :  the  opposite 
of  Inflation. 

Delta  metal.  An  alloy  consisting  chiefly 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  a  little  iron. 

Denature,  de-nat'ur,  v.t.  To  render  unfit 
for  eating  or  drinking  by  the  addition  of 
some  undesirable  substance,  e.g.  of  methyl 
alcohol  or  pyridine  to  spirits. 

Departure,  de-par'tur,  n.  Navig.  the 
distance  sailed  east  or  west  from  a  given 
meridian;  the  position  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  starting  point  of  a  voyage. 

Depression,  de-pre'shon,  n.  Meteor,  a 
state  of  the  atmosphere  associated  with  low 
barometer  and  wet,  stormy  weather.  In  a 
depression,  which  is  also  called  a  cyclone, 
the  pressure  is  lowest  at  the  centre ;  in  an 
anticyclone,  it  is  highest  there. 

Depth  charge.  A  charge  of  explosive 
which  is  detonated  on  reaching  a  certain 
depth,  used  against  submarines. 

Desmid,  des'mid,  n.    [Gr.  desmos,  chain.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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A  unioellular  alga,  of  frequent  ooourrenot 
in  fossil  form,  differing  from  ■  diatom  in 
baring  no  siliceous  skeleton, 

IM-siuolroplMil.  ,i,s  nu.t  n>]>  ism,  11.  [Or. 
desmoe,  bond,  tropi,  a  turning.]  Okem. 
r \i  roKi  anx. 

Detector,  di  tee  'ter,  a,  WtotUm  Vet  aa 
Instrument  for  converting  the  received  high- 
frequency  ourrenta  Into  ourrenta  capable 
ol  affeoting  an  Indicating  Instrument,  such 

as  si  tcleph >nc       See  Crystal    DKTBOXO& 

IHa/.o  compounds,  di'az"o.  Ohem,  or 
ganio  substances  containing  the  active  azo 
group  fNj),  and  Important  us  Intermediate 
produces  In  many  reactions.  See  Azote, 
Azo  Dyes. 

Dibasic,  dl-bas'ik,  a.  \I>i,  double,  and 
basic.]  Cheat,  of  acids,  containing  two 
hydrogen  atoms  capable  Of  being  replaced 
by  a  base  in  forming  salts,  e.g.  sulphuric 
acid,  H0SO4 ;  of  salts,  containing  two  equiva- 
ienta  of  a  base. 

Dictaphone,  dik'ta-fon,  n.  [L.  dico,  I 
■peak;  <. ; r  phdni,  voice. 1  An  instrument 
similar  to  the  phonograph,  into  vrhioh  cor- 
respondence is  dictated,  to  be  transcribed 
afterwards. 

Diesel  engine,  des/eL  [After  Rudolph 
Diesel,  the  inventor.]  An  oil  engine  in 
which  the  vaporized  oil  is  burued  by  being 
sprayed  into  air  whose  temperature  has 
been  raised  by  high  compression. 

Differential  sear.  Mech.  an  arrange- 
ment of  gear  wheels  connecting  two  axles 
in  one  line,  permitting  one  wheel  to  revolve 
faster  than  the  other  when  necessary,  as 
when  a  vehicle  turns  a  corner. 

Diffusion,  di-fu'zhon,  n.  The  tendency  of 
two  different  gases  or  miscible  liquids  to 
become  uniformly  intermingled. 

Diode,  dl-od'.  a.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  hodos, 
way.]  The  original  form  of  the  Thermi- 
onic Valve,  with  two  electrodes,  the  grid 
being  absent. 

Direet  eurrent.  Elect,  an  electric  cur- 
rent flowing  always  in  one  direction,  as 
distinguished  from  an  alternating  current. 
See  Continuous  Current. 

Discharge  tube.  Physics.  See  Tube; 
X-ray  Tube. 

Displacement  current.  Elect,  a  hypo- 
thetical rate  of  change  of  electrical  dis- 
placement in  the  ether,  equivalent  in 
magnetic  effects  to  a  current,  the  basis  of 
Clerk  Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory  of 
light  and  electric  waves. 

Distinguished  Conduct  Medal.     A 

medal  that  may  be  granted  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  for  individual  acts 
of  gallantry  in  the  field.— Distinguished 

Service  Order.  An  honour  bestowed 
upon  officers  who  have  been  mentioned  in 
despatches  for  meritorious  or  distinguished 
services  in  war,  and  often  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  under  fire. 

Divalent,  dl-val'ent,  a.  [Gr.  dis,  twice;  L. 
valeo,  I  am  strong.]  Chem.  having  a  valency 
of  two,  i.e.  capable  of  uniting  with,  or  taking 
the  place  of,  two  hydrogen  atoms,  or  any 
two  univalent  atoms,  or  another  divalent 
atom  or  radical. 

Dixie,  dik'si,  n.  A  camp  caldron,  or  two- 
handled  cooking-pot. 

Dole,  dol,  7i.  A  maintenance  allowance 
made  by  the  State  under  certain  conditions 
to  unemployed  persons,  and  distributed  at 
the  Employment  Exchanges. 

Dope,  dop,  v.t.  Ttfdrug;  to  dose.  [Amer.] 
To  inject  petrol  into  an  engine. 

Dope,  dop,  n.  A  preparation  used  for 
painting  the  wings  of  aeroplanes.' 

Doppler  effect,  or  Doppler  prin- 
ciple, dop'ler.  Phys.  the  alteration  of 
period  of  a  wave  motion,  such  as  sound  or 
light,  when  the  emitting  body  is  approach- 
ing, or  receding  from,  the  observer. 

Dnck-hoards,  duk'bords,  n.pl.  Boards 
used  as  the  flooring  of  a  trench ;  used  also 
to  form  a  path  across  a  muddy  piece  of 
open  country. 

Ductless  glands.  Glands  of  internal 
secretion,  also  called  endocrine  organs,  the 


materia]  secreted  by  which  is  not  00m 
away  i>y  a  duct,  but  through  the   n 
Tin  1  in.  1  example!  an    tin-  adrenali  tby 
roui,  parathyroid,  and  pineal  glandi,  and 

tin'  pituitary  Imdy  or  gland 

Dud.  dud,  "     A  ihell  whlob  fails  ko  ai 
plode;  heuoe  as  Lnoompetenl  person  or  a 

defective  tiling. 

Duplex  telegraphy.    Tbetimultaneotu 

transmission  "t  signals  from  both  ends  of  u 

single  wire,  without  mutuul  interference. 
I>v»  Jirf  slar.     A  star  in  t  lie  dense,  feebly 

luminous   Stage  of  its  evoluti when    it 

maximum  temperature  is  long  past.     See 

Giant  star. 


Earth,  erth,  n.  Elrct.  the  earth  or  ground 
considered  as  a  conductor  at  zero  potential 
To  earth  a  conductor  is  to  connect  it  to  the 
ground. 

Echelon  grating.  [See  ft  melon.]  Op- 
tics;&  diffraction  grating  of  high  resolving 
and  dispersive  power,  formed  of  parallel 
plates,  each  of  which  very  slightly  overlaps 
the  one  beneath. 

Ecology,  e-kol'o-ji,  n.  Bionomics.  See 
GScology. 

Elan  vital,  a-lan  vit-al'.  [Fr.]  The  vital 
impulse,  or  will  to  live,  a  prominent  idea 
in  the  philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson. 

Electrode,  e-lek'trod,  n.  [Gr.  electron, 
amber,  hodos,  way.]  Elect,  a  conducting 
terminal  by  which  an  electric  current  enters 
or  leaves  an  instrument,  or  a  special  part 
of  the  circuit,  e.g.  a  discharge  tube  or  an 
electrolytic  cell.  The  current  enters  by  the 
anode,  and  leaves  by  the  cathode. 

Electromagnetic  theory  or  light. 

A  theory  advanced  by  James  Clerk  Max- 
well, Scottish  physicist.  The  theory  attri- 
butes the  phenomena  of  light  to  periodic 
changes  in  the  electrical  and  magnetic  con- 
dition of  the  ether,  propagated  with  finite 
velocity  as  electromagnetic  waves.— Elec- 
tromagnetic waves.  Waves  of  alter- 
nating electric  and  magnetic  force  in  the 
ether;  the  means,  accordiug  to  modern 
physical  theory,  whereby  light  and  electrical 
influences  are  transmitted  through  space. — 
Electromagnetlsm,  e-lek'trd-mag"net- 
ism,  n.  That  branch  of  electrical  science 
which  deals  with  the  relations  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  as  shown,  for 
example,  in  the  action  of  dynamos  and 
electric  motors. 

Electron,  e-lek'tron,  n.  [Gr.  electron, 
amber.]  A  particle  carrying  a  charge  of 
negative  electricity  of  definite  amount, 
4774  x  10-10  electrostatic  units  nearly,  and 
having  a  mass  about  1/1840  of  the  mass  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  All  charges  of  negative 
electricity  are  made  up  of  these  electrons. 
See  Cathode  Rays,  Rutherford- Bohr 
Atom. 

Electro-therapeutics,  e-lek'tro-the-ra- 
puf'iks,  7i.  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
electricity. 

Elevator,  el'e-va-ter,  n.  One  of  the  small 
planes  attached  to  the  main  planes  of  an 
aeroplane,  that  can  be  tilted  up  or  down 
so  as  to  cause  the  machine  to  rise  or  fall. 

Emanation.    See  Radium  Emanation. 

E.M.F.    See  Electromotive  Force. 

Empirical  formula.  Phys.  a  formula 
devised  by  trial  so  as  to  suit  some  series 
of  experimental  results,  and  not  deduced 
mathematically  from  any  assumed  theory 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Employment  Exchange.  A  newer 
name  for  Labour  Exchange. 

Endocrine,  Endocrlnal,  end'o-crln, 
end'o-crin-al,  a.  [Gr.  endon,  within,  krino, 
I  separate.]  Physiol,  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
Ductless  Glands. 

Enhanced  spectral  lines.  Phys.  lines 
of  a  spectrum  which  only  appear,  or  are 
intensified,  when  the  spectrum  is  produced 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark. 
They  are  supposed  to  occur  when  atoms  are 
ionized. 

Entropy,  en'trop-i,  n.    [Gr.  en,  in,  trope— 


I  im.it ion  iv  ol  a  pbj 

•  tnloal  syiti  h  In 

-     !>y  an  amount  i,i|  .  »li.  11  i)  ninth  of 
led,  im. I.  1  .  .  iiam  1  mi,, nil. 
absolute  tempi  ratureT     In  a  system  l<  I 

■  (in- en1  ropj  tends  toll  . 

eni  rgy  ot  t he  system  to  i" 
able  tor  conversion  Into  meohanli  al  ei  i 
i  11/ »  me,  «-ii'/)in,  a,     [(.1  \ime, 

i'  »y<  o  I   An  unorganized  ferment,  on< 
group  of  complex  nitrm;.  n 
himiiai  to  album  n.  which  break  upoomplei 
molecul :  and  n  odei  1 
digestible.     Bxamp)( 
diualase,  x  in-run,  throtl 

Bator,  est'er,  a,    [Ooined  w<.r,i  1   a  oom> 

pound  In  which  nil  or  part  of  the  n 

hydrogen  of  an  orgai 

replaced  by  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  e  ;.•  «  thyl 

acetate  CHgCO;   1 

acetic  acid  CH  ..<  'ill      I  aU  are  glyoeryl 

esters  of  the  fatty  acids. 

Ethiopian  region     Booth  Arat.ia  with 

Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
Euclidean,  Q-klid'i-an,  a     Saving  r.  f.  r- 

enoe  to  the  geometer  Euclid,  or  to  his  1 

of  geometry. 

Bnelldean  ipaee.   Bpao  red  ai 

according  with  the  more  or  lata  hypothetical 
laws  laid  down  by  Euclid,  especially  on  the 

subject  of  parallel  straight  lines.    See 
EUCLIDEAN. 

EiihoI,  u'sol,  n.  An  antiseptic  fluid  con- 
taining hypochlorous  acid. 

Eiisporanglale,  u-spor-anj'i-at,  a.  [Or. 
eu,  well.  Sporangium.  J  Of  a  type  of  ferns, 
mostly  extinct,  in  which  the  sporangium  is 
a  massive  organ  arising  from  several  cells. 
See  Leptosporanoiate. 

EutectlC,  fi-tek'tik,  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  tekein, 
to  melt.]  Most  easily  fusible;  said  of  an 
alloy  of  proportions  giving  the  lowest  melt- 
ing-point for  the  given  components. 

Exhibitionism,  eks-i-bish'on-ism,  n. 
Psych,  a  perverted  mental  condition  in 
which  pleasure  is  derived  from  immodest 
exposure  of  the  body. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  eks -of-tbal'mik. 
[Gr.  ex,  out  of,  ophthalmos,  the  eye.]  A 
disease  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs. 
and  abnormal  heart  action.  Also  called 
Basedow's  disease  and  Graves'  disease. 

Exothermic,  eks-d-ther/mik,  a.  [Gr.  rxd, 
outside,  thermos,  heat.]  Of  a  chemical  re- 
action, in  which  heat  is  given  out ;  or  of 
the  compound  so  formed.  See  Endo- 
thermic 


Factor,  fak'ter,  n.    Gene. 

Farad,  far'ad,  71.  [From  Faraday.]  Elect. 
the  unit  of  capacity,  equal  to  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser  which  requires  one  coulomb 
to  charge  it  to  one  volt  potential ;  equal  to 
10~9  of  the  absolute  electromagnetic  unit 
of  capacity.    See  Microfarad. 

Fatty  acids.  Chem.  a  series  of  monobasic 
saturated  organic  acids,  including  formic 
and  acetic  acids,  &c. ;  also  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids,  which  occur  in  oils  and  fats. 

Fehling's  solution.  Chem.  a  blue  solu- 
tion obtained  by  mixing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  Rochelle  salt  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.    It  is  used  as  a  test  for  sugar. 

Ferric,  fer'ik,  a.  Of  compounds  in  which 
iron  appears  with  valency  3,  as  in  ferric 
chloride,  FeCla.  —  Ferrl-cyanide,  fer'i- 
si"an-id,  n.  Chem.  one  of  a  series  of  salts, 
double  cyanides  of  ferric  iron  and  another 
base,  used  in  preparing  paper  for  blue  prints, 
in  pigment  manufacture,  and  in  dyeing.— 
Ferro-cyanide,  fer'o-si"an-id,  n.  Chem. 
a  double  cyanide  containing  ferrous  iron, 
used  for  silk  dyeing,  for  Prussian  blue  manu- 
facture, and  for  case-hardeuing  iron. — 
Ferro-silieon,  fer/o-sil"ik-on,  n.  A  com- 
pound or  mixture  of  silicon  and  iron,  added 
to  molten  iron  to  increase  its  content  of 
silicon.  —  Ferrous,  fer'us,  a.  Of  com- 
pounds in  which  iron  appears  with  valency 
2,  as  in  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS. 

Field,  feld,  n.    Phys.  a  region  of  space, 


ch,  chain;    ch,  Sc.  loch;    g,  go;    j.job;    n,  French  ton;    ng,  sing;    th,  then;    th,  thin;    w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. 
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considered  as  the  scene  of  certain  physical 
phenomena;  that  part  of  an  electrical  gene- 
rator which  carries  the  magnetizing  or  fiold 
coils.— Field  strength  or  intensity,  tiie  force 
exerted  on  a  unit  mass,  electric  charge,  or 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  strength  is  measured,  according  as 
the  field  is  gravitational,  electrostatic,  or 
magnetic.  The  region  In  which  these  forces 
are  exerted  is  called  the  field  0/ force. 
II  lumen  I .  fil'a-ment,  n.  Wireless  Tel.  the 
fine  wire  fitted  into  a  thermionic  valve, 
which,  when  heated  by  the  current  from 
the  filament  battery,  gives  off  electrons, 
which  carry  the  current  in  the  main  circuit. 
Fi  1  aria  sis,  id  ar-i'a-sis,  n.  A  disease  caused 
by  thread-worms  of  the  genus  Filaria,  para- 
sitic in  man  and  other  animals,  especially 
in  tropical  countries. 

Film,  film,  It,  A  long,  flexible,  celluloid 
ribbou  carrying  the  photographic  pictures 
shown  by  the  cinematograph. 
Filler,  fil'ter,  n,  A  device,  such  as  a  piece 
of  coloured  glass,  which  allows  rays  of  a 
certain  colour  to  pass,  but  stops  other  rays. 

Flair,  flar,  n.  [O.Fr.  and  Fr.  flair,  odour.] 
Scent ;  keen  instinctive  discernment. 

Flame  lire.  An  arc  lamp  in  which  the  car- 
bons have  been  impregnated  with  metallic 
salts,  usually  fluorides.  —  Flame  spec- 
trum. Phys.  a  spectrum  of  a  substance 
obtained  by  v  olatilizing  it  in  a  Bunsen  flame. 

Fluoride,  flo'or-Td,  n.  A  compound  of 
Fluorine  with  another  element  or  a  radi- 
cal ;  a  salt  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Fluorine,  flb'or-en,  n.  [From  fluor-spar.] 
A  chemical  element,  found  in  fluorite  and 
cryolite.    See  Halogen. 

Flux.    See  Magnetic  Flux. 

Flying  boat.  An  aeroplane  capable  of 
alighting  upon,  travelling  on,  and  rising 
from  water. 

Flying  Corps,  Royal.  A  body  that  was 
drawn  from  the  British  navy  and  army  and 
employed  in  warfare,  having  both  a  'mili- 
tary wing '  and  a  '  naval  wing '. 

Foot  po  und  ul  The  British  absolute  unit 
of  work  or  energy;  the  work  done  by  a  force 
of  one  poundal  when  its  point  of  application 
moves  through  a  distance  of  one  foot;  equal 
to  1/g  of  the  foot-pound,  where  g  is  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

Formaldehyde,  form-al'de-hid,  n.  [From 
formic  acid  and  aldehyde.]  A  gaseous  or- 
ganic compound,  H'CHO,  obtained  from 
methyl  alcohol.  It  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  growing  plants  by  reduction  of 
carbonic  acid.    See  Formalin. 

Formalin,  for'ma-lin,  n.  A  liquid  used  as 
an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  a  40  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  in  water. 

Fonr-stroke  cycle.    See  Otto  Cycle. 

Frequency,  freTiwen-si,  n.  Phys.  in  any 
form  of  periodic  change,  the  number  of 
complete  periods  which  take  place  per  sec. 
See  Cycle. 

Freudian,  froit'i-an,  a.  Of  the  theories 
of  Sigmund  Freud,  Austrian  neurologist, 
on  hysteria,  dreams,  and  psychoanalysis. 
Fundamental,  fun-da-men'tl,  n.  Phys. 
in  any  system  capable  of  periodic  changes, 
the  natural  vibration  of  lowest  frequency. 
Fuse,  fflz,  n.  Elect,  a  wire  or  strip  of  metal 
of  low  melting-point,  which  melts,  and  thus 
interrupts  the  circuit,  if  the  current  becomes 
too  great  for  safety. 


Gabbro,  gab'ro,  n.  [It.]  Any  coarsely 
crystalline  igneous  rock  consisting  of  a 
pyroxene  and  a  lime-soda  or  lime  felspar. 

Gametopliyte.  gam-et'6-flt,  n.  [From 
qamete,  and  Gr.  phyton,  a  plant.]  In  the 
life  history  of  plants,  that  stage  or  genera- 
tion in  which  sexual  organs  are  developed, 
e.g.  the  prothallus  of  a  fern,  or  the  moss- 
plant. 

Gamma  rays.  [From  the  Greek  letter.] 
Phys.  penetrating  rays  emitted  by  radio- 
active substances,  of  the  same  vibrational 
nature  as  X-rays,  but  with  higher  frequen- 
cies. 


Gny-LiiNSue  lower,  ga  llls'ak.  [After 
the  French  phymcist.  |  In  the  chamber 
PROCnUN  for  sulphuric  acid,  a  tower  in 
\\  liich  the  spent  nitrous  fumes  are  absorbed. 

Gel,  jel,  ?i.  [From  gelatine.]  A  colloidal 
substance  in  a  coagulated  condition.  See 
Sol. 

Gene,  ion,  n.  [Gr.  genos,  race.]  An  inde- 
pendent unit  (more  commonly  called  a 
factor)  in  the  germ,  corresponding  definitely 
(according  to  Mendel's  theory  of  heredity) 
to  a  character  of  the  developed  organism. 

Generator,  jen'er-at-or,  n.  Elect,  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  electric  current.  A 
direct-current  generator  is  usually  called 
a  dynamo;  an  alternating-current  genera- 
tor, an  alternator. 

Genetics,  jen-et'iks,  n.  The  branch  of 
biology  which  deals  with  heredity. 

Geophone,  je'6-fon,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth, 
■phone,  sound.]  An  instrument  for  finding 
the  direction  of  sounds  proceeding  through 
the  earth. 

Giant  star.  A  star  in  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  its  evolution,  with  density 
small,  and  temperature  rising.  See  Dwarf 
Star. 

Gland,  gland,  n.  Engin.  the  part  of  a 
stuffing-box  which  is  movable,  and  com- 
presses the  packing. 

Glider,  glld-er,  n.  A  modification  of  the 
aeroplane,  which  can  travel  through  the  air 
for  a  certain  time  without  engine  power. 

Globulin*  cluster.  Astron.  extremely 
remote  clusters  of  stars,  of  a  symmetrical 
and  condensed  appearance.  One  such  clus- 
ter is  estimated  to  be  200,000  light  years 
distant  from  the  earth. 

Glover  tower.  In  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  chamber  process,  a 
tower  lined  with  lead  and  filled  with  flints, 
through  which  the  hot  sulphurous  gases 
pass,  meeting  a  stream  of  crude  acid  with 
dissolved  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Glucase,  glok-az',  n.  An  enzyme  which 
converts  maltose  into  glucose. 

Glyceride,  glis'er-id,  n.  A  natural  or  arti- 
ficial Ester  of  the  radical  glyceryl,  C3H5, 
of  which  glycerine,  C3Hs(HO)3,  is  the  hy- 
droxide. 

Glycol,  gli-kol,  n.  A  thick,  sweet,  liquid 
organic  compound,  intermediate  between 
ordinary  alcohol  and  glycerine. 

Gonad,  gon'ad,  n.  [Gr.  gone,  that  which 
generates.]  A  germ  gland;  a  reproductive 
gland  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

Gramme  molecule.  Chem.  of  any  sub- 
stance, a  weight  of  it  equal  to  its  molecular 
weight  in  grammes. 

Grating,  grat'ing,  n.  Phys.  a  polished  sur- 
face ruled  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
parallel  lines,  usually  many  thousands  to 
the  inch,  used  for  producing  spectra  by 
diffraction,  and  thence  for  determining 
wave-lengths  of  light. 

Graves*  disease.  Exophthalmic 
Goitre. 

Grid,  grid,  n.  Wireless  Tel.  a  spiral  of  wire, 
or  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  round  the  Fila- 
ment of  a  Thermionic  Valve. 

Group  velocity.  Of  waves  whose  velocity 
varies  with  the  wave-length,  the  velocity  of 
a  group  as  distinguished  from  the  velocity 
of  individual  waves. 

Guild  socialism.  A  theory  for  the  re- 
organization of  society,  based  on  communal 
ownership,  with  administration  vested  in 
trade-unions  or  guilds. 

Gyro  compass  or  gyrostatic  com- 
pass, ji'ro,  ji'ro-stat"ik.  An  instrument 
containing  a  flywheel  in  rapid  rotation, 
used  at  sea  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
magnetic  compass. 


Haber  process,  hab'er.  [After  the  Ger- 
man chemist  Haber.]  A  process  for  pro- 
ducing ammonia  by  the  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  in  presence  of  activated 
iron  as  a  catalyst. 


Hafnium,  hafnium,  n.  A  chemical  •  :]« 
Miiiit,  of  atomic  number  72,  discovered  by 
Coster  and  Hevesy  at  Copenhagen  in  1922, 
by  X-ray  spectrum  analysis. 

Hall"-  lone,  haf-ton,  n.  An  illustration 
printed  from  a  block  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing an  original  through  a  screen 
formed  by  two  plates  of  glass  ruled  in  per- 
pendicular directions  with  fine  parallel 
lines,  the  original  being  thus  broken  up 
into  dots  of  varying  Bize,  according  to  the 
depth  of  tone. 

Hall-Mall  lump.  A  metallic  filament 
electric  lamp,  the  globe  of  which  is  filled 
with  nitrogen  or  other  inert  gas. 

llulide,  hal'Id,  n.  A  general  term  for 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides. 
See  Halogen. 

Hamilton  Ian,  ham-il-to'ni-an,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  discoveries  of  the  mathema- 
tician Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  as  the 
Hamiltonian  equations  in  dynamics. 

Heidelberg  man.  An  extinct  variety  of 
the  human  family,  supposed  to  be  revealed 
by  the  discovery  near  Heidelberg  in  1908  of 
a  very  massive  and  chinless  jaw. 

Helical  gear.  Gearing  in  which  the  teeth 
of  the  gear-wheels  wind  round  the  cylinder 
on  which  they  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
spiral  or  helix. 

Helium,  heli-um,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  sun.]  A 
gas  present  in  the  air  in  small  quantities, 
the  lightest  element  next  to  hydrogen,  one 
of  the  inert  elements. 

Henry>  hen'ri,  n.  [After  the  natural  philo- 
sopher Henry.]  The  practical  electric  unit 
of  self  induction  and  mutual  induction.  A 
circuit  has  an  Inductance  of  1  henry  when 
a  rate  of  change  of  current  of  1  ampere  per 
second  induces  an  E.M.F.  of  one  volt.— 
Henry's  law.  Of  solubility  of  gases,  the 
law  that,  in  the  absence  of  chemical  action, 
a  solvent  will  dissolve  the  same  volume  of 
compressed  gas  as  of  gas  under  ordinary 
pressure. 

Herd  instinct.  The  unreflectivetendency 
towards  uniformity  of  social  conduct. 
Hertzite,  hert'zit,  n.    A  crystal  used  as  a 
detector  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
Heterocyclic,  het'er-o-sik"lik,  a.    [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  kyklos,  circle.]     Chem.  of  a 
ring  containing  atoms  of  different  kinds. 
Heterodyne,  het"er-o-din',  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  dynamis,  force.]   Wireless  Tel.  of  the 
production  of  beats  by  reaction  between 
locally   generated   oscillations    and   those 
received. 

Hexagonal,  heks-ag'o-nal,  a.  Crystal,  of 
a  system  of  crystals  (sometimes  divided  into 
two,  hexagonal  and  trigonal)  which  may  be 
referred  to  4  equal  axes,  three  equal  and 
equally  inclined  in  one  plane,  the  fourth  at 
right  angles  to  that  plane. 
Hexose,  heks'-oz,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six.]  A 
sugar  containing  six  carbon  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  as  glucose  and  fructose. 
High  frequency.  Wireless  Tel.  of  alter- 
nations having  a  frequency  of  over  10,000 
per  second. 

Hippuric  acid,  hip-u'rik.  [Gr.  hippos, 
horse,  ouron,  urine.]  A  white,  crystalline, 
nitrogenous  acid,  present  in  small  quantities 
in  urine. 

Hobke's  joint.     [After  Robert  Hooke, 
English  physicist.]    Universal  Joint. 
Hormones,  hor-mo'nes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  hormao, 
1  set  in  motion.]    Products  of  the  ductless 
glands,  affecting  other  organs  by  way  of  the 
blood  stream.    See  Autocoid. 
Horse  latitudes.  Two  regions  in  latitudes 
30°  N.  and  S.,  where  atmospheric  pressure 
is  high,  and  winds  are  light  and  variable. 
Horst,  horst,  n.    [G.]    Geol.  a  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  separated  by  faults  from,  and 
higher  than,  surrounding  parts. 
Humours,  hu'merz  or  u'merz,  n.    Animal 
fluids  by  the  preponderance  of  one  of  which 
a  person  was  melancholic,  phlegmatic,  san- 
guine, choleric.    The  theory  regulated  Ben 
Jonson's  plan  of  dramatic  representation, 
each  one  being  shown  in  hisprevailingmood, 
passion  or  temperament. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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II y «lra zl ii «\  in. 1 1:1  .vn,  11.  [Or.  hyd6r, 
water,  .1,  not,  5t,  life.]  A  colourless  gits, 
Nil,,  with  an  Irritating  odour. 

Ilydriodlr.  hld'rl  od  Ik,  a,    I  From 

,,„!  iodine,  I    «u  mo  Mid.  n  I.  formi  d 

by  union  of  hydrogen  ami  iodine,  thesalta 
Of  «  bioh  arc  llic  iodides. 

Ilydrohromlo.  hid'ro  bron/'ik. a.  I  Prom 
hydrogen  and  bromine,]  Of  an  acid,  EIBr, 
oompoaed  of  hydrogen  and  bromine,  tha 

salts  of  \\  hull   ire  tha  bromides. 

■lydrout'untloii,    lnd'10  jm  a  -  hon,     n. 

(  hem,  treatment  of  a  substance  30  as  to 
cause  it  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

■rdro-gllder,  hId'rO-gIJd''er1  a.    A  type 

Of  tlat  bottomed  boat  driven  by  an  air 
screw. 

Hydrolysis,  hld-rol'is-is,  v.  [Or.  kgdSr, 
water,  ii/o,  I  loose.]  Chan,  the  resolution 
of  a  compound  into  two  products,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl 
groups  of  water  into  those  products. 

Hydroplane,  hl'dro-plan,  ft.  A  fin-Ilka 
pinne  which  governs  the  vertical  course  of 
a  submarine ;  a  plane  used  to  raise  surface- 
boats  partially  in  the  water;  a  very  light 
motor-boat,  driven  either  by  submerged 
screws  or  aerial  propellers. 

Ilydroquinoiie,  hki'r6-kwin"on.  See 
QuTNOL. 

Hydrosphere,  hld'rd-sfer,  n.  Theaqueous 
envelope  of  the  earth,  including  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers,  &o;  the  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere;  the  combination  of  these 
two. 

Hydroxy  lamlne,  hTd-roks'il-am"en,  ft. 
[From  hydroxyl  and  amine.]  A  nitrogenous 
base.  NH2OH,  resembling  ammonia,  a 
strong  reducing  agent.    See  Oxime. 

Hyposulphite,  hi'po-sur'fit.n.  The  name 
of  certain  substances  containing  sulphur,  of 
which  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  used 
in  medicine  and  the  arts.  .They  are  salts  of 
thiosulphuric  acid  (H2S9O3),  formerly  called 
hyposulphurous  acid. 


Idols,  I'dolz,  n.  The  idols  in  Baconian 
Philosophy— the  idols,  phantoms,  or  false 
prepossessions  'of  the  cave',  'tribe',  'mar- 
ket-place', 'theatre'. 

Igneous  rocks.  Rocks  that  have  been 
formed  by  solidification  from  a  molten 
state;  formerly  called  Plutonic  rocks,  and 
now  often  divided  into  two  groups,  plutonic 
and  volcanic. 

Imaginary  number.  Complex  Num- 
ber. 

Impedance,  im-ped'ans,  n.  [From  im- 
pede.] Elect,  the  ratio  of  root-mean-square 
voltage  to  root-mean-square  current  in  a 
conductor  carrying  alternating  current. 
Impedance  is  compounded  of  Resistance 
and  Reactance. 

Incandescent  mantle.  Anetworkhood 
for  a  Welsbach  burner,  of  cotton,  artificial 
silk,  or  other  fabric,  saturated  with  the 
nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium  in  definite 
proportions,  and  giving  off  a  bright,  white 
light  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 

Indicator,  ind'i-kat-er,  n.  Chem.  a  sub- 
stance used  to  indicate  by  changes  of  colour 
the  condition  of  a  solution  as  to  acidity  and 
alkaliuity.  Examples  are  litmus,  phenol 
phthalein,  methyl  orange. 

Inductance,  in-dukt'ans,  n.  [From  in- 
duction.] Elect,  of  an  electric  circuit,  the 
Linkage  of  Magnetic  Flux  with  the 
circuit,  when  unit  current  is  flowing;  this  is 
equal  to  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  circuit 
when  the  current  is  changing  at  unit  rate. 
See  Hen  ry.  Also  called  coefficient  of  self- 
induction.  The  inductive  part  of  the  Re- 
actance is  sometimes  called  the  induc- 
tance. 

Induction  motor.  An  electric  motor 
in  which  the  currents  in  the  ROTOR  winding 
are  induced  by  the  action  of  the  rotating 
magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  stator  cur- 
rents. 

Inert  elements.  Chem.  a  group  of  ele- 
ments, probably  all  monatomic,  including 
helium,  argon,  neon,  krypton,  xenon.  They 


aro  guAcw  at  ordinary  tempera!  uics.  mid 
t'i  1 compounds 

1 11  <- vi (aide,  in  e\'i  ta  hi, a    [nartlatloand 

litem  \  ci  Itli  1  m,  1 he  pal  word  01  n  \  Is,  t  be 
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ooy,  tending  to  oauae  a  ^-  Deral  rise 

in  pi  i' 

Infra-red,  in'fru  red,  <i.  [L.  infra,  beloa  I 
Tii.  p. tit  ot  tin  ipeotrum  lying  beyond  the 

spectrum  on  the  lid)   "I  1 bf 

llililliil,  in  hib'it,  v.t.  I'lu/si,,!.  and  I'.^/ch, 
tOOheok  or  stop  one  mental  or  nerve 
cess  by  another  opposing  prooesi  Inhi- 
bition, in  hi  bish'on,  11.  Phvtiol,  and 
I'siK-h.  the  actor  process  of  Inhibiting;  the 
restraint  of  will  otei  impulse. 

llisulalioil,  in  su  la'shon,  ft,  /•;/-</  the 
substance  or  material  used  for  the  purpose 
of  Insulating. 

Insulin,  ins'u-lin,  ?i.  [L.  insula,  island, 
after  the  islets  of  Langerhans  in  tin-  pan 
creas.J  A  substance  extracted  from  the 
pancreas  of  animals,  and  found  bensfloia] 
in  diabetes. 

Intelligentsia,  in-tel-li-jent'se-a,  n.  [Rus- 
sian.]   The  educated  classes. 

Inlerferomeler,  int'er-fer-om"e-ter,  n. 
[From  interfere  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure. J 
An  instrument  for  measuring  small  dis- 
tances or  dimensions  with  the  help  of  the 
fringes  produced  by  optical  interference. 

International,  in-ter-na'shon-al,  n. 
The  International  Congress  of  Socialistic 
Workers.  The  first  International  was  dis- 
solved in  1876;  the  second  is  still  adnered 
to  by  the  more  moderate  socialists;  the  third 
was  founded  at  Moscow  in  1919. 

Inverlase,  in-vert'az,  n.  Chem.  an  enzyme 
capable  of  changing  cane  sugar  into  the 
mixture  of  grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar 
called  invert  sugar. 

Invigilate,  in-vij'il-at,  v.i.  [L.  in,  in, 
vigilare,  to  watch.]  To  watch  diligently; 
to  supervise  an  examination. 

Ion,  l'on,  n.  [Gr.  ion,  going.]  Phys.  one  of 
the  substances  appearing  at  the  electrodes 
in  electrolysis;  one  of  the  electrified  par- 
ticles into  which  the  molecules  of  an  elec- 
trolyte are  supposed  to  be  dissociated  in 
solution;  one  of  the  electrified  particles 
into  which  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are 
broken  up  by  ionizing  agencies,  such  as 
ultra-violet  or  alpha  rays.— Ionization, 
i'on-iz-a"shon,  n.  [See  Ion.]  Phys.  the 
process  by  which  a  gas  becomes  a  conductor 
of  electricity  through  the  production  of 
ions  which  carry  the  curren  t. — Ion  i  zat  1  o  n 
potential.  Phys.  the  energy  necessary  to 
produce  an  ion  in  the  process  of  ionization 
of  a  gas,  expressed  as  the  number  of  volts 
through  which  an  electron  must  fall  to 
attain  this  energy.— Ionized,  l-on-Tz'd,  a. 
[See  Ion.  J  Phys.  of  a  liquid  or  gas,  contain- 
ing ions,  and  therefore  capable  of  conduct- 
ing an  electric  current. 

Isentropic,  is-ent-rop'ik,  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  entropy.]  ■  Phys.  a  curve  in  an 
indicator  diagram,  passing  through  points 
representing  states  of  equal  entropy. 

Isostasy,  Ts-os'ta-si,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
stasis,  position.]  Geol.  a  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  earth's  crust,  according 
to  which  mountains  are  masses  of  smaller 
density  supported  by  the  lateral  thrust  of 
lower  and  denser  layers. 

Isotope,  Is'o-top,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  topos, 
place.]  Chem.  an  element  having  the  same 
place  in  the  periodic  table  as  another  ele- 
ment. Isotopes  are  elements  which  have 
the  same  atomic  number  and  the  same 
chemical  properties  but  different  atomic 
weights.  Many  substances  treated  by  chem- 
ists as  elements  are  really  mixtures  of  two 
or  more  isotopes. 

Jamming,  jam'ing,  p.  and  n.  Wireless  Tel. 
interference  with  signals  from  one  wireless 
station  to  another,  by  signals  or  noises 
from  a  third  station. 
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Kinetic  theory  ef  nuei    a  theory  of 

mathematical  phyeics,  in  which  the.  pj 
ties  of  BBSes,  considered  as  assemblages  of 
moving  moleculi  u  ed  from  v 

physical  principles  combined  with  consider- 
ations of  probability  or  averages. 
Krypton,  krip'ton,  a,    (Gr.  kryptn,  I  hide.] 
An    inert   gaseous   element,  occurring    in 
minute  quantities  in  the  atmosph 

Lagging,  lag'ing,  n.  [From  lag,  a  stave] 
A  covering  of  non-conducting  material  used 
to  reduce  loss  of  heat  from  a  boiler  or  other 
hot  body. 

Lattice,  lat'is,  n.  Crystal,  in  crystals,  the 
regular  linear  geometrical  form  in  which 
the  particles  are  grouped  in  space. 

Least  action  Phys.  a  general  principle, 
or  law  of  motion,  viz.  that  the  action  (i.e. 
the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy)  is 
less  in  the  actual  motion  of  a  system  be- 
tween two  given  configurations  than  it  is  in 
any  hypothetical  possible  motion  between 
these  configurations,  subject  to  the  con- 
stancy of  the  total  energy. 

Leptosporanglate,  lep'to-spo-ranj"i-at, 
«.  [Gr.  leptos,  thin.]  Of  ferns,  those  in 
which  the  sporangia  are  small  and  delicate, 
each  arising  from  a  single  superficial  cell. 
See  Eusporangiate. 

Light  year.  A  unit  of  distance  used  in 
astronomy,  being  the  distance  which  light 
can  travel  in  a  year,  or  about  63,000  times 
the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Linde  process,  lin'da.  A  process  for 
manufacturing  oxygen  by  the  fractional 
distillation  of  liquid  air. 

Line  squall.  A  long,  narrow  region  of 
instability  in  the  atmosphere,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  20  to  50  miles  per  hour,  its  passage 
being  accompanied  by  violent  and  sudden 
wind  changes,  thunder,  and  hail. 

Linkage,  ling'kaj,  n.  Elect,  the  linking 
together  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  and  the 
turns  of  an  electric  circuit  through  which 
the  lines  pass;  numerically,  the  product  of 
the  magnetic  flux  and  the  number  of  turns 
of  wire  surrounding  it. 

Llpase,lip'az,n.  [GrJipo«,fat.]  An  enzyme 
which  splits  up  fats  into  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids. 

Listening-in.  Wireless  Tel.  listening  to 
speech  or  music  transmitted  by  broad- 
casting. 

Literal,  lit'er-al,  n.    Print,  misprint. 

Lithosphere.  lith'6-spher,  n.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone.]  The  solid  part  of  the  earth,  con- 
trasted with  the  atmosphere  and  the  hydro- 
sphere. 

Load  factor.  Engin.  the  ratioof  the  aver- 
age power  to  the  maximum  capability  of  a 
machine,  plant,  or  system. 

Longeron,  lon'zher-on,  n.  Aviation;  one  of 
the  main  longitudinal  spare  of  the  fuselage. 

Long  Tom,  n.  Name  of  the  60-pounder 
gun  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Loop,  lup,  n.    Phys.  in  vibratory  or  wave 
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motion,  a  point  where  the  disturbance  con- 
sidered (e.g.  displacement,  pressure)  is  a 
maximum.    SceNoDK. 

LoimI  speaker.  Wireless  Tel.  a  special 
telephone,  with  a  horn  attached,  used  when 
the  sounds  received  are  to  be  heard  by  an 
audience  not  using  head-phones. 

Low  frequency.  Elect,  of  alternating 
current,  not  over  25  cycles  per  second. 
Wireless  Tel.  of  alternations,  not  over  1000 
cycles  per  second. 

Low   temperature   carbonization. 

A  process  of  heating  coal  to  a  temperature 
of  500°  or  600°  C,  so  as  to  extract  hydro- 
carbons yielding  fuel  oil  and  motor  spirit, 
and  to  leave  a  residue  suitable  as  a  smoke- 
less domestic  fuel. 

Luminescence,  lu'min-es"ens,  n.  Emis- 
sion of  light  due  to  some  other  cause  than 
incandescence,  e.g.  the  glow  of  the  firefly, 
the  glow  in  electric  discharge  tubes,  fluo- 
rescence, and  phosphorescence. 

Lutein,  lu'te-in,  n.  [From  corpus  luteum, 
the  reddish-yellow  mass  found  in  Graafian 
follicles  of  the  ovary  of  mammals.]  Any  of 
a  class  of  pigments,  usually  yellowish,  found 
in  yolk  of  egg,  blood  serum,  corpus  luteum, 
&c. 

Lyman  series,  H-man.  [After  T.  Lyman, 
physicist.]  A  series  of  lines  in  the  hydrogen 
spectrum,  in  the  far  ultra-violet. 

Magdalenian,  mag'da-le"ni-an,  a.  [From 
La  Madeleine,  in  France.]  Of  the  latest 
stage  of  Palaeolithic  culture. 

Maglemosiau,mag'le-m6z"i-an,  a.  [From 
Maglemose,  in  Denmark.]  Of  a  stage  of 
human  culture,  late  in  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  the  Palaeolithic  to  the  Neolithic. 

Magnetic  field.  See  Field.  —  Mag- 
netic flux.  The  total  amount  of  Mag- 
netic Induction  through  a  circuit,  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  lines  of  induction 
linked  with  the  circuit.— Magnetic  in- 
duction. A  vector  quantity  found  by 
multiplying  the  magnetic  intensity,  or  field 
strength,  by  a  coefficient  called  the  perme- 
ability of  the  medium.    See  Field. 

Magneto,  mag-ne'to,  n.  A  type  of  com- 
bined dynamo  and  transformer  used  in 
internal  combustion  engines  to  generate 
electrical  pressures  sufficient  to  cause  a 
spark  across  the  gap  of  a  sparking  plug. 

Magnetomotive  force,  mag-ne'to-mo"- 
tiv.  The  difference  of  magnetic  potential 
between  two  points  of  a  magnetic  circuit. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  magnetic  in- 
duction.   See  Ampere  Turn. 

Mail,  mal,  n.  [L.  macula,  mesh.]  Weaving; 
a  glass  or  metal  ring  or  eye  through  which 
the  warp  thread  passes. 

Martensite,  mart  ens-It,  n.  [After  A. 
Martens,  German  metallurgist.]  A  Tery 
hard  form  of  steel,  containing  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  carbon,  obtained  by  quenching 
from  a  high  temperature. 

Marxian,  marks'i-an,  a.  Of  the  socialis- 
tic theories  of  the  German  writer  Karl 
Marx. 

Masochism,  mas'o-kism,  n.  [After  Mas- 
och,  Austrian  novelist.]  Pathological  sexual 
condition,  in  which  pleasure  is  derived  from 
cruel  treatment  by  the  associate. 

Mass  spectrum.  Phys.  a  register  of  the 
mass  of  atoms  obtained  on  a  sensitive  plate 
by  subjecting  swiftly  moving  atoms  in  a 
discharge  tube  to  electric  and  magnetic 
forces;  used  by  the  English  physicist  F.  W. 
Aston  in  his  researches  on  Isotopes. 

Mendellsm,  men'del-izm,  n.  [From  Men- 
del, an  Austrian  abbot.]  A  system  of  nu- 
merical laws  of  inheritance,  determined  by 
crossing  allied  plants  or  animals  differing 
in  some  easily  recognized  character,  and  by 
observing  the  distribution  of  the  character 
among  the  offspring  of  several  generations. 

Metallography,  met'al-og"ra-fi,  n.  A 
branch  of  metallurgy,  dealing  with  the 
microscopic  structure  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  metals  and  alloys. 

Mlchelson  -  Morley  Experiment. 
Phys.  an  attempt  to  show  the  motion  of  the 


earth  relative  to  the  surrounding  ether  by 
au  optical  effect  arising  from  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  rays  of  light  across,  and  in 
the  line  of,  the  relative  stream  of  ether. 
The  effect  expected  was  not  found. 

Mlcrocosmtc  salt,  mTk'rd-kos"mik. 
Chem.  hydrogen  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate, a  substance  which  becomes  glassy  on 
heating,  and  is  used  in  testing  for  metals 
with  the  blowpipe. 

Microphone,  mlk'ro-fon,  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  phone,  sound.]  A  component  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus  of  a  modern  tele- 
phone. Its  action  depends  on  the  effect  of 
sound  waves  in  changing  the  electrical  re- 
sistance between  conductors  in  loose  con- 
tact. 

Migraine,  me-gran',  n.    Megrim. 

Millibar,  mil'i-bar,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, Gr.  baros,  weight.]  Meteor,  a  pres- 
sure of  1000  dynes  per  sq.  cm.    See  Bar. 

Mob's  scale  of  hardness,  moz.  A 
list  of  substances  arranged  in  order  of  in- 
creasing hardness,  viz.  1,  talc ;  2,  gypsum ; 
3,  calcite;  4,  fluorite;  5,  apatite;  6,  ortho- 
clase;  7,  quartz;  8,  topaz;  9,  corundum; 
10,  diamond.  The  hardness  of  any  other 
substance  is  indicated  by  a  whole  number 
with  a  decimal,  as  7 '5. 

Mol,  mol,  n.  [From  molecule.]  Gramme 
Molecule. 

Molecular  pump.  Phys.  an  air-pump 
for  producing  very  high  vacua. 

Mond  gas,  mond.  [After  Ludwig  Mond, 
chemist.]    A  kind  of  Water-gas. 

Monobasic,  mon'6-bas"ik,  a.  Chem. 
having  only  one  hydrogen  atom,  replaceable 
by  a  basic  atom  or  radical;  having  one 
hydrogen  atom  replaced,  of  several  origin- 
ally replaceable. 

Motor -bicycle,  -bus,  -cab,  -car, 
-cycle,  -lorry,  -truck,  &c.  Various 
vehicles  driven  by  motors,  usually  either 
electrical  or  of  the  internal  combustion 
type. 

Mould-loft,  moldloft,  n.  A  loft,  or 
room,  in  a  ship-yard,  where  sections  are 
drawn  full  size,  and  wooden  moulds  of  the 
plates  are  prepared. 

Monsterian,  mus-ter'i-an,  a.  [From  the 
Moustier  cave,  in  France.]  Of  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  palaeolithic  culture. 

Mustard  gas.  A  poisonous  liquid,  di- 
chlor-diethyl  sulphide,  also  called  ype>ite, 
much  used  in  the  European  War.  It  eva- 
porates very  slowly,  and  produces  serious 
effects  on  skin,  eyes,  and  lungs. 

Mutation,  mQ-ta'shon,  n.  Biol,  a  vari- 
ation which  appears  suddenly. 


Nacelle,  na-sel',  n.  [L.  navicella,  little 
ship]  Aviation;  the  cabin,  or  accommoda- 
tion for  crew  and  passengers,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fuselage,  &c. 

Narcissism,  nar-sis'ism,  n.  [From  the 
legend  of  Narcissus.]  Psych,  gratification 
arising  from  self-admiration. 

Neanderthal  man,  ne-and'er-tal.  A 
type  of  mankind  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
Europe  in  Mousterian  times,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  skull  found  in  a  cave  at  Ne- 
anderthal in  1857. 

Nebulinm,  neb-u'li-um,  n.  [From  nebula.] 
A  chemical  element  supposed  to  exist  in 
nebulae,  the  evidence  being  the  presence 
of  two  characteristic  green  lines  in  their 
spectra. 

Nekton,  nek'ton,  n.  [Gr.  nekton,  swim- 
ming.] The  actively  swimming  fishes  and 
other  organisms  living  near  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.    See  Plankton. 

Neo-realists,  ne'o-re"al-ists,  n.pl.  A 
modern  school  of  philosophers,  prominent 
in  the  "United  States,  insisting  on  the  inde- 
pendent reality  of  physical  phenomena, 
apart  from  a  knowing  subject. 

Nifon,  ne'ton,  nl'ton,  n.  Radium  Ema- 
nation, considered  as  a  chemical  element. 

Nltrlles,  nl-truV,  n.  [From  nitre.]  Chem. 
compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as 
estersof  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  CH3'CN,  acetic 


nitrile.    They  are  mostly  pleasant-smelling, 

oolourleaa  liquidB. 

Nitrogen  fixation.  The  process  of  build- 
ing up  nitrogenous  compounds  by  canning 
free  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  combine  with 
other  elements;  carried  out  by  bacteria  in 
the  soil,  and  also  on  the  manufacturing 
scale  by  modern  synthetic  methods. 

Nltrollm,  IMilrolimc,  nlt'ro-lim, -llm, n. 
[From  nitre  and  lime.]  Trade  name  for 
calcium  Oyanamide. 

Node,  nod,  «.  [L.  nodus,  a  knot.]  Phys. 
in  oscillatory  or  wave  motion,  a  point 
where  the  disturbance  considered  vanishes. 
See  Loop. 

Nomogram,  nom'o-gram,  n.  [Gr.  nomoa, 
law,  yramma,  something  drawn.  |  A  figure 
of  straight  lines  or  curves,  the  points  of 
which  are  marked  with  numbers  according 
to  some  law.  The  figure  is  constructed 
once  for  all  for  a  given  type  of  problem 
with  variable  numerical  data,  and  gives  the 
solution  by  simple  manipulations. 

Nomography,  nom-og'ra-fi,  n.  The  art  of 
making  and  using  nomograms  (see  above). 

Non-cuclldean,  non-Q-klid'i-an,  a.  Of  a 
system  of  geometry,  or  a  type  of  space,  in 
which  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  Euclid 
do  not  hold  good. 

Nordhansen  acid,  nord-hous'en.  [After 
Nordhausen,  Germany.]  Fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  being  ordinary  acid  containing  dis- 
solved sulphur  trioxide. 

Nova,  no'va,  n.  [L.  novus,  new.]  A  new 
star,  shining  for  a  time,  and  then  dis- 
appearing. 

Nncleic  acids,  nu-kle'ik.  A  class  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  important  in  physiological 
chemistry,  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
carbohydrate  united  with  nitrogenous  bases. 

Nucleus,  nuk'li-us,  n.  Phys.  the  central 
part  of  the  Rutherford-Bohr  Atom, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  protons 
with  a  smaller  number  of  binding  electrons. 


Observant,  ob-zer'vant,  n.  A  member  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  bound  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  his  fraternity. 

Ohmlc,  om'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  Ohm. 
— Ohmic  drop,  in  a  wire  carrying  electric 
current,  the  fall  of  potential  between  two 
points,  due  to  the  resistance  between  these 
points. 

Ohmmeter,  6m'me"ter,  n.  An  electrical 
instrument  for  measuring  resistance.  See 
Ohm. 

Old  Age  Pension.  Weekly  payment 
granted  by  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1908,  and  subsequent  Acts,  to  those 
over  the  age  of  seventy,  whose  income  is 
not  over  a  certain  amount. 

Opisometer,  op-is-ora'e-ter,  n.  [Gr.  opiso, 
backwards.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  lengths  of  curved  lines,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  wheel  which  is  rolled  along  the 
curve,  and  then  backwards  along  a  straight 
scale. 

Orthorhombic,  or-tho-rom'bik,  a.  [Gr. 
orthos,  perpendicular,  rhombos,  a  rhomb.] 
Crystal,  that  system  of  crystals  in  which  the 
three  axes  are  unequal,  and  mutually  at 
right  angles. 

Osmotic  pressure,  os-mot'ik.  [Gr. osmos, 
impulse.]  The  pressure,  analogous  to  gas- 
eous pressure,  which  gives  rise  in  liquids  to 
diffusion  and  osmosis  or  Osmose, 

Osteopathy,  os-te-op'a-thi,  n.  [Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  pathos,  suffering.]  A  system  of 
medical  treatment,  based  on  the  view  that 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  vital  mechan- 
ism is  a  more  important  factor  than  chemical 
intake  in  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Otto  cycle,  ot'o.  [After  the  German  in- 
ventor A.  N.  Otto.]  The  four-stroke  cycle 
used  on  the  Otto  gas  engine,  consisting  of 
intake,  compression  and  ignition,  expan- 
sion, exhaust.    See  Two-Stroke  Cycle. 

Oxidase,  ok'sid-as,  n.  [From  oxidize.]  A 
type  of  enzyme,  which  promotes  oxidation. 

Oximes,  oks'ems,  n.pl.  Chem.  organic 
compounds  containing  the  group  CNOH, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fafi;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;    tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  u. 
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obtained  bytheaotlon  <>f  hydroxy  lamine  *>n 
aldehydes  and  ketones. 


Palingenesis.  pal1n-Jen"8-eli,  ».  [Of 
palin,  again,  psnesM,  production  I  Recapi- 
tulation of  ancestral  stages  in  theliie-history. 

Pancake,  panlrak,  a.  Aviation,  a  drop 
to  earth  from  .1  height  of  a  tan  feet,  owing 
ti>  losing  flying  speed. 

Panchromatic,  pan-kro-mat'ik,  a.     ((Jr. 

pan,  ail,  chii'iua,  oolour.1  Of  a  photographic 

plate,  sensitive  to  all  (he  00100X1  of  the 
spectrum  in  proportion  to  their  intensity, 
as  Judged  bj  the  eye. 

Pan-tacrman,  pan-jer'nian,  a.  Used  to 
designate  the  policy  of  those  Germans  whoso 
Object  was  to  achieve  the  political  union, 
ami  as  a  consequence  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy, not  only  of  countries  where  the 
populai  Ion  is  preponderating!?  German,  but 
also  of  those  of  which  the  inhahitants  are 
of  Teutonic  origin.— w.  One  who  favoured 
this  policy. 

Paracusis,  pa-ra-kQ'zis,  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  akousis,  hearing.]  Any  disorder  of 
hearing. 

Farafflii,  pa'ra-fin,  n.  [L.  parum,  little, 
ajtinis,  akin.]  Chem.  any  of  the  methane 
series  of  hydrocarbons,  CH4,  C2H6,  &c, 
called  saturated  hydrocarbons. 

Parallel,  pa'ra-lel,  n.  Elect,  an  arrange- 
ment of  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  such 
that  the  conductors  in  that  part  form  dis- 
tinct branches,  each  of  which  carries  a 
fraction  of  the  total  current. 

Parathyroid,  par'a-th!r"oid,  a.  [Gr. para, 
beside,  and  thyroid.]  Of  small  gland-like 
masses  near,  or  embedded  in,  the  thyroid 
gland.  They  are  believed  to  regulate  the 
tone  of  the  skeletal  muscles. 

Park,  v.t.  Said  of  motor-cars,  to  draw 
them  up  and  leave  them  for  a  time  in  an 
enclosed  space,  or  at  the  side  of  a  road. 

Pa  rod  os,  par'o-dos,  n.  [Gr.]  In  a  Greek 
play,  the  anapaestic  march  of  the  chorus 
into  the  orchestra,  followed  by  a  lyric  ode. 

Parsec,  par'sek,  n.  [From  parallax  and 
second.]  A  unit  of  astronomical  distance, 
viz.  the  distance  of  a  star  whose  annual 
parallax  is  1  second,  or  a  distance  at  which 
a  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  subtends  an 
angle  of  1  second. 

Paschen  series.  A  series  of  spectral 
lines  in  the  infra-red  in  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen. 

Pearlite,  perl'Tt,  n.  A  form  in  which  steel 
and  carbon  combine,  with  a  laminated 
structure,  containing  0'9  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Pentose,  pent'os.  n.  [Gr.  pente,  five.] 
Any  of  a  class  of  sugars  having  five  carbon 
atoms  in  the  molecule  (C5H10O5),  e.g.  ara- 
binose  and  xylose. 

Phase,  faz,  n.  [Gr.  ptosis,  aspect.]  Phys. 
in  alternating  or  periodic  phenomena,  the 
fraction  of  the  complete  period  (usually 
represented  by  360°)  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  occurrence  of  some  assigned  state 
or  condition,  e.g.  since  the  last  maximum. 
— In  phase,  said  of  two  varying  magnitudes 
of  equal  periods  when  their  maxima  occur 
simultaneously.— Out  of  phase,  not  in  phase. 
— Opposite  in  phase,  having  phases  differ- 
ing by  half  a  period,  or  180°.  See  Three 
Phase. 

Phenyl,  fen-il,  n.  [Phenol.]  A  univalent 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical  C6H5,  of 
which  benzene  is  the  hydride,  and  phenol 
a  hydroxyl  derivative. 

Phobia,  fob'i-a,  n.  [Gr.  phobeo,  I  fear.] 
Psych,  a  morbid  fear  dominating  the  mind. 

Photogrammetry,  fo'to-gram"et-ri,  n. 
[Gr.  phos,  light,  gramma,  a  writing,  metron, 
a  measure.]  A  method  of  surveying  by 
means  of  photography. 

Photomechanical,  fo'to-mek-an"ik-al, 
a.  Of  any  process  of  producing  pictures 
from  a  plate  obtained  with  the  help  of 
photography. 

Pickering  series,  pik'er-ing.  A  series 
of  spectral  lines  found  by  the  physicist 
Pickering  in  a  star  of   the  constellation 


Puppia  and  now  recognized  an  belonging 

to  the  Iaii  \ni  1  d  spectrum  of  helium. 

Picture*,  pikt'uiv,  11  p|  In  the  phrase 
'the  pictures',  the  mortal  photographs 
shown  in  cinematography;  the  Oinkma, 

Plc/.o-elrctrlcli.> .t  i«  sfi-J  lek  trill  ".». 
[Gr.  /         i  I    liii-'  1  ncity  due  i"  ; 

sure,  especially  in  crystals 
Plltdowil    Skull,   pilt'doun.     A   human 
skull   found  at,  1'iltdown,   Sussex,    in    l'.'lJ, 

supposed  to  represent  a  vary  primitive  race 

of  mankind. 
Plnncold,    pin'a-koid,    »i.    [(Jr.    pinar,   ■ 

tablet  and   bid.]    Crystal,  a  crystal  form 

in  which  certain  faces  are  parallel  to  two 

of  the  axes. 
Pineal  body.  Pineal  gland,  pine  a  I. 

[L,  pinra,  a  pine-cone  |  A  small,  reddish- 
grey  gland-like  body  found  behind  the  thud 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  remnant  of  an  ancient  organ. 

Pineapple,  pln'apl,  n.  A  light  German 
trench-mortar. 

Pipe-line,  pTp'lln,  n.  A  line  of  pipes 
with  apparatus  for  conveying  liquids,  e.g. 
petroleum. 

Pitch,  pich,  n.  In  a  toothed  wheel,  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  two  ad- 
jacent teeth,  measured  along  either  a  cir- 
cular arc  (pitch  circle)  or  the  straight  chord. 

Pilot  tube,  pe'tO.  [After  H.  Pitot,  French 
engineer.]  A  tube  with  a  bend  at  one  end, 
placed  in  a  moving  stream  to  determine  its 
velocity  from  the  height  the  fluid  rises  in 
the  tube. 

Planck's  constant,  plangk.  [After  the 
physicist  Max  Planck.]  See  Quantum 
Theory. 

Plane-tabling,  plan-tabling,  p.n.  A 
method  in  surveying,  in  which  points  are 
determined  graphically  by  the  use  of  a  flat 
table  standing  on  a  tripod. 

Plug.    See  Sparking  Plug. 

Pocket,  pok'et,  n.  A  depressed  area  in 
warfare,  often  dangerous  to  the  troops 
in  it  who  seek  to  extricate  themselves. 
(Recent.) 

Poliomyelitis,  pol'i-6-mT-el-It"is,  n.  [Gr. 
polios,  gray,  and  myelitis.]  Inflammation 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  in 
infantile  paralysis. 

Polybasic,  pol'i-bas"ik,  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  basic]  Chem.  of  substances  in 
which  the  molecule  contains  two  or  more 
hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement  by 
basic  atoms  or  radicals. 

Power  factor.  Elect,  in  alternating- 
current  measurement,  the  factor  by  which 
the  apparent  watts  (i.e.  product  of  root- 
mean-square  current  and  voltage,  as  read 
from  ammeter  and  voltmeter)  must  be  mul- 
tiplied to  give  the  true  watts. 

Pressure.  Elect,  practical  electrician's 
term  for  electromotive  force. 

Pre-war,  pre-w^r',  a.  [L.  prae,  before.] 
Belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Euro- 
pean War,  1914-18. 

Process  block.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
on  which  is  mounted  a  printing  surface  ob- 
tained from  a  photograph  by  means  of  a 
resist  and  etching  process. 

Prohibition,  pro-hib-ish'on,  n.  The  for- 
bidding by  law  of  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  ordin- 
ary use. 

Propellant,  pro-pel'ant,  n.  A  propelling 
agent,  such  as  the  explosives  nitrocotton 
and  nitroglycerine. 

Proportional  representation.  A 
system  of  voting  in  elections  to  representa- 
tive bodies,  designed  to  secure  equitable 
representation  of  minorities. 

Proterozoic,  prot'er-6-zo"ik,  a.  [Gr. 
proteros,  former,  zoe,  life.]  The  geological 
era  preceding  the  Cambrian. 

Proton,  pro'ton,  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first.]  The 
elementary  positive  charge  of  electricity, 
corresponding,  and  equal  except  for  sign, 
to  the  negative  electron ;  the  nucleus  of  the 
hydrogen  atom. 


Provided,   prfl-vtd'ad,   a,     01   ■  public 
elementary  school,  provided  by  the  local 

aulhoi  ily 

I'sxliimiliciila.  Hik'im  tl„-n"ifi.  a      \c.r 
<,  soul,  nnihtiifn,  mi  aii  |  Mental  weak- 
ness, or  mental  fat  |  u      Paychometrj 
si  or  pnl  kom'e  tri,  n.    |(5r.  j  met 

i  on,  mi  Mure  |    i  .,,•  tit 

of  psychophysical  processes,  especially  In 
their  tlmi  relation!     Psychoneuroaea 

slli'o  QUI  •>.    I  ;  ,    Ji  j'l        |i  ;i  soul, 

nturon,  a  nerve  I    ffratudiaorderasuobai 

i  ia,  wlmi,  i  ■  •  •  .  motion!  i  . 

than  tin    reasoning  powei       Psychosis 
is,  a.     [G  mind  I     A 

disease  of  the  mental  funi  I  tlting, 

aooordlnf  tu  in  i,.i.  from  the  Inabilltj 
repressed  desire  to  nod  an  outlet  In  sctlon. 

Push,  push,  n.    An  attack  on  a  large  | 
an  ofl 

Pusher,  p"  hVr,  n.     Aviation,  an 
plane  In  which  the  propeuV  j  is  fitted  behind 

the  main  plat 

Pyridine,  plrl-din,  a,    [Or,  ;v/r,  fire  J    A 
pungent  liquid  OfHiN,  obtained  bv  distil- 
ling bone  oil  or  coal  tar.  used  m  di  | 
ing  alcohol  and  as  a  disinfectant.    It  has 
numerous  derivatives. 

Pyrogalllc   arid,    PyroKullol, 

gal"ik,  -gal"ol.  [Gr.  oyr,  tire,  and  gallic.] 
An  organic  compound,  used  as  a  developer 
in  photography,  and  as  a  solvent  for  oxygen 
in  gas  analysiH. 


Quadrature,  kwad'ra-tGr,  n.  Phys.  two 
alternating  quantities  of  equal  periods,  an 
pressure  and  current  in  an  electric  circuit, 
are  said  to  be  in  quadrature  when  their 
phases  differ  by  a  quarter-period,  or  'JO  . 
Maths,  integration. 

Qua!  d'Orsay,  ka-dor-sa,  n.  The  French 
Foreign  Office. 

Quantum,  kwon'tum,  n.  [L.  quantus, 
how  great.]  Phys.  a  certain  discrete 
amount  of  energy;  pi.  Quanta.  See 
Quantum  Theory. 

Quantum  theory.  A  modern  physical 
theory  which  asserts  that  radiant  energy 
is  transferred  in  bundles,  or  quanta,  each 
quantum  containing  hn  ergs,  where  n  is 
the  frequency  of  the  wave,  and  h  is  a 
universal  constant,  called  Planck's  con- 
stant, equal  to  6  55x10 _27  erg-seconds. 

Qnenched  spark.  Wireless  Tel.  a 
method  of  exciting  electrical  oscillations 
in  which  the  spark  in  the  primary  circuit 
is  quickly  extinguished. 

Quinol,  kwin'61,  n.  [From  quina,  Peruvian 
bark.)  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
C6H4(OH)2,  used  as  a  developer  in  photo- 
graphy, and  as  an  antiseptic.  Also  called 
hydroquinone.  —  Qullioline,  kwin'o-len, 
n.  [From  quinine. J  An  organic  compound, 
C9H7N,  wnich  is  obtained  from  coal-tar 
and  bone-oil  as  a  colourless,  pungent  liquid. 
One  of  its  derivatives  occurs  in  quinine. 


Racemlc  acid,  ra-sem'ik.  [L.  racimus,a, 
bunch  of  berries.]  An  optically  inactive 
form  of  tartaric  acid,  found  in  grapes. 

Radiation,  ra'di-a"shon.  n.  That  which  is 
radiated;  light,  heat,  and  electromagnetic 
action  transmitted  through  space.  —  Cor- 
puscular radiation,  alpha  and  beta  rays. — 
Radiator,  ra'di-a-ter,  n.  A  nest  of  tubes 
for  cooling  circulating  water,  aB  in  a  motor- 
car engine. 

Radio,  rad'i-o.  [L.  radius,  ray.]  A  com- 
bining form,  used  in  compound  words  as 
equivalent  to  wireless;  also  used  as  a  noun 
for  the  wireless  system  of  transmission. — 
Radioactive,rad'i-6-akt"iv, a.  [L. radius, 
ray,  and  active.]  Of  substances  which  spon- 
taneously emit  rays,  either  charged  atoms 
of  helium  (alpha  rays),  electrons  (beta  rays), 
or  electromagnetic  waves  of  higher  fre- 
quency than  light  or  than  ultra-violet  rays 
(gamma  rays).  —  Radiogram,  ra'di-6- 
gram,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  ray,  Gr.  gramma,  a 
picture.]  A  radio-telegram.— Radiology. 
rad'i-ol"6-ji,  n.  The  science  of  X-rays,  and 
of  the  rays  emitted  by  radioactive  bodies, 


ch,  ch&in;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ?H,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zb,  azure. 
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with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  mcili 

i Radiotelephone ,  rtdi-o-tel-ef" 

6-ni,  n.  Wireless  telephony.  Itadiotln  r- 
apy,  rftd'i-6-ther"a-pi,  re.  The  use  of  «X-rays 
and  the  rays  from  radium,  &c,  in  medicine. 

Radium  emanation.  A  radioactive 
inert  gaseous  element,  produced  from  radi- 
um by  the  loss  of  an  alpha  particle  from  a 
radium  atom.  Also  called  niton,  and  radon. 

Bad  i  us  of  curvature.  See  Centre  of 
Curvature. 

Radon,  ra'don,  n.  Niton,  or  Radium 
Emanation. 

Raldisseur,  red'iB8-er,  n.  [French  word 
from  raidir,  to  tighten,  stiffen.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  tightening  the  wires  of  the 
espaliers  or  trellis-work  on  which  the  bran- 
ches of  fruit  trees  or  vines  are  extended. 

Hand,  rand,  n.  [D.  rand,  bank.]  The  land 
on  either  side  of  a  river  valley,  e.g.  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Ranklne  cycle,  rang'kin.  [After  W.  J. 
MacQuoru  Rankine,  Scottish  engineer.] 
Thermodynamics;  a  theoretical  reversible 
cycle,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  actual  cycle 
which  the  water  and  steam  pass  through  in 
a  steam  engine.  It  is  used  as  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  efficiency  of  an  engine. 

Rare  earths.  Chtm.  a  series  of  oxides  of 
metallic  elements  occurring  in  certain  rare 
minerals. 

Rationalization  of  Industry.  A  sys- 
tem or  principle  under  which  employers  and 
employees  in  a  particular  industry  or  group 
of  industries  combine  to  eliminate  wasteful 
methods  and  promote  efficiency. 

Reaction,  Reaction  coil.  Wireless  Tel. 
a  reaction  coil  is  a  coil  in  the  plate  or  the 
grid  circuit  of  a  valve,  used  to  reinforce 
received  oscillations,  or  to  produce  oscil- 
lations. This  use  of  a  coil  is  described  as 
use  of  reaction.    See  Choking  Coil. 

Recessive,  re-ses'iv,  a.  In  Mendel's  theory 
of  heredity,  one  of  the  two  types  of  sex-cells 
concerned  in  crossing  may  be  able  to  impose 
its  character  on  all  the  offspring  of  the  first 
generation;  this  character  is  then  called 
dominant  to  the  character  of  the  second 
type,  which  is  called  recessive. 

Regiment,  rej'i-ment,  n.  Government, 
rule  (obs.);  'The  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women '  (Knox). 

Relay,  rS-la',  re'la,  v.t.  Of  broadcasting, 
to  retransmit  by  wireless  items  received 
from  a  distance  by  land  telephone. 

Remainder,  re-man'der,  n.  In  bookselling 
trade,  the  copies  of  a  book  which  are  left 
unsold  when  the  demand  or  sale  has  fallen 
off,  and  which  are  then  issued  or  sold  at  a 
reduced  price. 

Reparations,  re-pa-ra'shons,  n.pl.  Com- 
pensation, to  an  amount  fixed  by  the  peace 
treaties  after  the  European  War,  or  to  some 
modified  amount,  for  damage  done  in  in- 
vaded countries  by  the  defeated  powers. 

Repression,  re-presh'on,  re.  Psych,  de- 
liberate avoidance  of  unpleasant  memories. 
See  Censorship. 

Retroaction,  ret'ro-ak"shon,  re.  Reac- 
tion. 

Root-mean-square,  rdt'men'skwar",  n. 
In  electrical  and  statistical  calculations,  the 
square  root  of  the  average  of  the  squares  of  a 
number  of  quantities,  often  written  r.m.s. 

Rosollc   acid,  ro-zol'ik,  n.    A  dye-stuff 

akin  to  rosaniline. 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  rum'korf.    [After  the 

manufacturer  of  the  machine.]  Induction 

Coil. 

Rush,  v.t.  To  carry  with  violence,  with  a 
rush ;  to  rush  a  platform,  a  meeting,  a  forti- 
fied place. 

Sabotage,  sa-bo-tazh,  re.  Malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property  or  plant  by  natives  of  a 
country  in  the  possession  of  foreigners. 

Sadism,  sad'ism,  n.  [After  the  Marquis 
de  Sade.)  Psych,  a  form  of  sexual  perver- 
sion, in  which  pleasure  is  taken  in  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  companion. 


Saint,  Bftnt,  n.—St.  Andrew's  Day,  Novem- 
ber 30;  St.  Bartholomew's,  hospital  in  Lon- 
don; fife,  Bartholomew's  massacre,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  of  Huguenots,  on  Au- 
gURt  24, 1572 ;  Little  and  Great  St.  Bernard, 
Alpine  passes  into  Italy ;  St.  David's  Day. 
of  Wales,  March  1 ;  St.  George's  Day,  April 
23;  St.  Genevieve,  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
'burghers  of  St.  Genevieve'  (Macaulay, 
Ivry);  St.  Gothard,  railway  aud  Alpine  pass; 
St.  Helena,  place  of  Napoleon's  banishment; 
St.  James's,  the  Court  of  Britain,  as  opposed 
to  other  European  Courts;  St.  Mark's,  the 
great  church  in  Venice  to  the  patron  saint, 
the  Evangelist;  St.  Martin's,  the  London 
Post  Office ;  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17 ; 
St.  Paul's,  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London;  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome;  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople; St.  Stephen's,  chapel  at  Westminster, 
House  of  Commons. 

Sa  I  varsan,  sal-var'san,  n.  A  derivative  of 
arseno-benzene,  introduced  by  Ehrlich  as 
a  cure  for  syphilis;  also  known  as  606. 

Saturated  steam.  Steam  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  the  boiling-point  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  its  pressure. 

Sausage,  sos'aj,  n.  An  observation  balloon. 

Schllck  controller.  A  gyrostatic  de- 
vice for  steadying  a  ship  at  sea. 

Schnpo,  sho'po,  n.  A  French  abbreviation 
of  Schutzpolizei,  the  name  of  an  armed 
police  force  formed  in  Germany  after  the 
war. 

Scooter,  skot'er,  re.  A  child's  toy  consist- 
ing of  an  elongated  roller-skate  on  which 
one  foot  rests,  while  the  other  is  used  to 
propel  it.  It  has  also  a  handle  and  handle- 
bar to  steady  the  driver, 

Scourer,  skou'rer,  n.  [From  scour.1  The 
name  of  street  ruffians,  like  the  Mohocks, 
Muns,  Tityre  Tus,  and  other  gangs  infest- 
ing the  London  streets  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  and  earlier. 

Secant,  sek'ant,  n.  Trigon.  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  secant  of  an  acute 
angle  =  hypotenuse  ■*■  adjacent  side. 

Secondary  cell.  An  electric  cell  which 
after  discharge  can  be  charged  afresh  from 
any  suitable  source  of  power. 

Segregation,  se'gre-ga"shon,  n.  In  Men- 
del's theory  of  heredity,  a  process  occurring 
in  crossbreds,  whereby  sexual  cells,  of  two 
different  types  with  respect  to  a  given 
character,  are  produced  in  equal  numbers. 

Selectivity,  selekt-iv"i-ti,  n.  Wireless 
Tel.  property  of  a  receiving  apparatus 
which  allows  it  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
respond  to  waves  of  any  selected  frequency. 

Self-determination,  self  -de-ter'min-a"- 
shon,  n.  Of  small  nations,  right  to  choose 
national  policy,  free  from  interference  by 
external  governments. 

Semi,  sem'i,  n.  [L.  semi,  half.  Demy.]  A 
student  in  the  second  year  of  Aberdeen 
University;  the  Franco-Scottish  terms  being 
bajan  (which  see),  semi,  tertian,  magistrand 
(which  see). 

Sennet,  sen'et,  n.  [L.  signum.]  A  trumpet 
call  or  flourish,  as  a  stage  direction  in 
Shakespearian  plays. 

Series,  ser'is,  n.  Elect,  an  end-to-end 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  in  an  elec- 
tric circuit,  such  that  the  current  passes 
through  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  con- 
ductors are  said  to  be  in  series. 

Shell,  shel,  n.  In  schools,  the  intermediate 
form, 

Short  circuit.  Elect,  connection,  gener- 
ally accidental,  between  two  conductors, 
whereby  the  current  takes  a  short  cut. 

Shunt,  shunt,  re.  Elect,  an  electrical  con- 
ductor or  conducting  path  connected  in 
parallel  with  a  dynamo,  galvanometer, 
or  other  machine  or  instrument,  so  as  to 
divert  part  of  the  current  from  the  path 
through  the  dynamo,  &c. 

Side-chain.  Organic  Chem.  a  branch  chain 
of  atoms  attached  to  the  main  chain  or  ring 
in  the  molecule  of  a  compound.  Complex 
molecules  are  supposed  to  react  with  one 
another  through  their  side-chains,  and  the 
German  bacteriologist  Ehrlich  has  based 


on  this  property  a  theory  of  the  facts  of 
immunity. 

Silencer,  sll'cns-er,  re.  A  device  on  any 
form  of  engine  or  machine,  for  reducing  the 
noise  of  escaping  gases.  In  a  motor-car  it 
usually  consists  of  a  Beries  of  baffleB  in  the 
exhaust  pipe. 

Silicon  steel.  Steel  containing  silicon. 
fcJtructural  steel  contains  04  per  cent  Bilicon 
transformer  steel  3  percent,  and  acid-resist 
ing  steel  15  per  cent.  Silico-mauganese 
steel  is  used  for  springs. 

Simple  harmonic  motion.  Phys.  a 
vibratory  motion  in  a  Btraight  line  about  a 
fixed  mean  position,  the  restoring  force  on 
the  moving  particle  being  directly  propor- 
tional  to  the  displacement  from  the  mean 
position.  The  period  of  such  a  motion  de- 
pends only  on  the  factor  of  proportionality, 
and  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
maximum  displacement. 

Slot,  slot,  re.  An  aperture  in  an  automatic 
machine  for  the  insertion  of  the  coin  to  start 
the  apparatus  inside. 

Solo,  sO'lo,  n.  [L.  solus,  alone.)  A  card 
game  similar  to  whist,  the  chief  distinction 
being  that  a  single  player  often  opposes  the 
other  three. 

Sorbite,  sorb'It,  re.  [L.  sorbus,  service  tree.] 
A  sugary,  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash ;  it  is 
stereo-isomeric  with  Mannite. 

Soviet,  sov'i-et,  n.  [Russian.]  The  method 
of  government  in  Russia  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, local  Soviets  (elected  councils)  sending 
delegates  to  larger  bodies,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  to  the  Supreme  Congress,  which  elects 
the  Supreme  Council. 

Sparking  plug.  In  internal  combustion 
engines,  a  plug  screwed  into  the  cylinder 
head,  carrying  the  insulated  secondary  or 
high  tension  wire  from  the  magneto  to  one 
end  of  the  spark  gap  within  the  cylinder. 

Spark  spectrum.  See  Enhanced 
Spectral  Lines. 

Spectral  series.  Phys.  a  group  selected 
from  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an  ele- 
ment, with  frequencies  given  by  a  simple 
algebraical  formula,  e.g.theBalmer,  Lyman, 
and  Paschen  series  of  hydrogen. 

Spencerian,  spen-ser'i-an,  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Spherical  aberration.  Failure  of  rays 
of  light  diverging  from  a  single  point  source 
to  converge  to  a  definite  focus  after  reflec- 
tion at  a  mirror  or  passage  through  a  lens, 
the  failure  being  due  to  the  spherical  form 
of  the  mirror  or  lens. 

Spout,  n.  An  inclined  slope  in  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  for  shooting  the  pledges  into 
a  receptacle.  —  Up  the  spout,  in  pawn. 
(Slang.) 

Standard  deviation.  In  statistics,  a 
number  measuring  the  average  divergence 
of  a  series  of  numbers  from  their  arithmetic 
mean,  being  the  square  root  of  the  average 
of  the  squares  of  the  differences  from  the 
mean. 

Statistical  mechanics.  A  branch  of 
mechanics  which  deals  with  systems  com- 
prising a  very  large  number  of  individuals, 
and  deduces  properties  which  hold,  not  for 
single  individuals,  but  on  the  average.  The 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  is  an  example. 

Stein  metz'  law,  stln'metz.  The  law  that 
the  loss  of  energy  due  to  Hysteresis  in 
magnetic  material  subjected  to  alternating 
magnetic  force  is  proportional  to  the  power 
1'6  of  the  maximum  magnetic  induction. 

Stlmy,  sti'mi,  re.  The  position  in  golf  when 
the  opponent's  ball  lies  on  the  putting-green 
between  the  player's  and  the  hole. 

Stunt,  stunt,  re.  The  act  of  making  an 
aeroplane  follow  an  irregular  flight-path. 
Action  or  object  in  the  widest  sense:  '  On 
the  war  stunt';  vigorous  action.   (Colonial.) 

Sublimation,  sub1im-a"shon,  n.  Psych. 
transfer  of  psychic  energy  from  lower  to 
higher  levels  of  endeavour. 

Superheat,  sup'er-het,  re.  The  number  of 
degrees  (Fahr.  or  Cent.)  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  steam,  or  other  gas,  exceeds  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abwne-the  Fr.  u. 
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saturation  tfiuperatm  Hiding  to  its 

ore 
B]  it  inltr.  ill'rin-It,  u     A  mixture  "f  DO 
tassium  chloride  and  rock  salt,  found  In  the 
Staeefuri  depoelte,  and  need  as  a  farttlici  1 

Synchronous,    sin'kron  us,   a.     I'lu/.s.   of 

vii>r:itors,  or  alternating  phenomena,  baring 
tin-  aame  period;  baring  the  same  perioa 
ami  phase.     Synchronous  motor.    An 

electric  motor  In  whiofa  the  period  of  reTolu 
tion  of  the  rotating  systuin  is  tixed  by  the 

fre>iui'iu'y  of  the  alternating  current  supply, 

and  (he  number  of  poles. 
S>  11I011I/.I1IK,  sin-ton-lx/ing,  n,      Wireless 
Tel.  bringing  into  tune.— Syiitony,  sin'- 
ton-i,  11      Property  of  two  circuits  in  tune 
with  each  other. 


Trliuetric,  trl-niet'rik,  a.    [TH-,  and  Gr. 

natron,  measure.]    Orthorhombio. 
Trononhyte,  trop'o-fit,  v.    [Gr.  trepo,  I 

turn,  phi/ton,  a  plant.]    Bot.  a  plant  (e.g. 

a  deciduous  tree)  that  undergoes  seasonal 

changes    with    regard    to    its    behaviour 

towards  water. 
Trypsin,  trips'in,  n.    [Gr.  tripseis,  potted 

meat.]  An  enzyme  in  the  gastric  juice  that 

converts  proteins  into  Peptones  (which 

see). 
Tunc,  tun,  v.t.     Aviation,    to  adjust   an 


engine    so    that    it    yields    Its    maximum 
II  er. 

1  panlthad,  u  pan'!  ibad,*.  |Mu.|  a 
<ii\  lalon  of  tho  Vedas. 

virtual  vciorit.v  a  imall  bypothi  ii-.il 
dUplaoement  of  the  polnl  ol  application  >>f 

:i    tone   measured    in    the    direction    "I    the 

.  ohlefljp  need  In  the  name  ol  I  ii<-  pria 

oipU  of  virtual  vrloritien,  better  known  aH 
the  principle  of  virtual  work  or  tl  • 

0/  work, 

Water-vascular  system.  In  oohlno- 
derma,  a  set  of  tubes  oontalnlng  sea- water, 
concerned  with  breathing  and  locomotion. 

Wing,  71.  In  a  football  Bide,  position  to 
right  or  left  of  the  centre  line,  looking 
towards  the  opponents  goal. 

Work,  werk,  n.  When  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  a  force  moves,  the  force  is  said 
to  do  work,  the  measure  of  which  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  force  by  the  component 
displacement  of  the  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  force.    See  Erg  ;  Foot-pound. 


Xylidllie,  zl'li-din,  n.  A  name  for  several 
coal-tar  hydrocarbons  resembling  aniline, 
one  of  them  yielding  a  fine  red  colour. 


Vnmen,  Yamtun 

|<'lihi.  \    < 

nn hi    01    official  th(    Taung 

ii  )  inu  n  01  d<  part  men  I  ol  I 

Innn,  yap,  n     [Nairn  of  inventor.]    Hook 
binding  with  projecting  limp  leathei 

\  elloyi    |»rrll.  ><  I  ui^er 

to  whioh  the  white  race  is  exposed  fn 
<  Ihlneea   and    .1  1  m       1  ellou 

Preai  oeatlona]   or  Jingo   . 

{A  inn.) 

\  en,  ran,  11     The  Japan  n  monaj  nit,  of 
Ihe  rahu  of  la  pteritng. 

Youa,  y< .'►.«.  a    l  Hi mt a,  union.  I  The  Hindu 

■   doctrine  of  union  of  the  i»  Ui 
■on!  with  the  world  iplrit, 

logl,    yo'ni,   n      A    Hindu   devotee  of   tie- 

above  dooi  1 

Vulaii,  rfllan,  n     [Chinese,]    A  Ohlnaee 
pi    it-a  of  magnolia  witb 
Boms,  noweult  [rated  in  BuropeandAnii 


ZematTO.  mneWO,  ».    (Russian  )   Local 

county  council  in  Russia,  undei  tl     1 
Zoned  11111,  z6  e'si-um, a.  [Or.  ioori.amn  ..1, 
oikoK,  house  I    The  chamber  or  receptacle 
in  which  resides  one  of  the  semi  1 1 
animals  of   the   polyzoa  in  company   with 
others  in  similar  chambers. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      li,  Fr.  ton;       ug,  a\ng;      th,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;      zh,  azure. 
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A  KEY  TO  NOTED  NAMES   IN   FICTION,   MYTIIOLOOY,    ETC. 


A  GUIDE  TO  LITERARY  ALLUSIONS 


Abdiel,  ab'di-el.  A  seraph  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lout  who  withstood  the  revolt  of  Satan,  'faith- 
ful found  among  the  faithless,  faithful  ouly 

be'. 

Abou  Hassan,  ab'o  has'an.  A  young  man  of 
Bagdad  in  the-Ara&wn  Nights,  who  is  carried, 
while  asleep,  to  the  bed  of  the  Caliph  Haroun- 
■i-Rashid,  and  next  morning  is  persuaded  that 
he  really  is  the  caliph. 

Absalom.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  II,  is  so-called  in  Drydeu's 
poem,  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Absolute,  Sir  Anthony.  A  hot-tempered  and 
domineering  hut  good-hearted  and  generous 
old  gentleman  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  The 
Kirals.  His  son,  the  gallant  and  spirited 
Captain  Absolute,  is  in  love  with  Lydia  Lan- 
guish, and  has  Bob  Acres  for  his  rival. 

Abu  dan.  A  merchant  in  the  Tales  of  the  Genii 
(H.  Kidley),  almost  driven  distracted  by  an 
old  hag  who  haunts  him  every  night. 

Achates,  a-ka'tez.  The  faithful  companion  of 
jEneas  in  Virgil's  /Bneid,  adopted  as  a  type  of 
staunch  companionship. 

Acheron,  ak'e-ron.  In  classical  fable  a  river  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Achilles  a-kil'lez.  The  chief  Greek  hero  in  the 
siege  ot  Troy  as  told  in  Homer's  Iliad.  He 
slew  Hector,  but  according  to  later  writers  was 
himself  slain  by  Paris,  who  wouuded  him  in 
the  right  heel,  where  alone  he  was  vulnerable. 
His  bosom  friend  was  Patroclus,  who  was 
killed  by  Hector.    See  Ilium,  Hector,  &c. 

Achitophel.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  Dry- 
den's  poem,  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Acis,  a'sis.  According  to  Ovid  a  Sicilian  shep- 
herd beloved  by  Galatea  and  killed  by  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus,  who  wanted  Galatea  for 
himself. 

Acra'sia.  A  beautiful  enchantress  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  typifying  uncontrolled  indul- 
gence in  sensual  pleasures. 

Acres,  Bob.  A  blustering,  swearing,  but  cow- 
ardly character  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  The 
Rivals.    See  Absolute. 

Actaeon.  ak-te'on.  A  huntsman  who,  having 
surprised  Diana  bathing,  was  turned  by  her 
into  a  stag  and  torn  by  his  own  dogs. 

Adamastor,  ad-a-mas'tor.  The  spirit  of  the 
Cape  of  Storms  (Good  Hope),  described  by 
Camoens  in  his  poem  The  Lusiads. 

Adams,  Parson.  A  country  curate  in  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andrews:  poor,  pious,  learned,  absent- 
minded,  and  extremely  ignorant  of  the  world. 

Admetus,  ad-m6'tus.  A  mythological  king  of 
Thessaly  under  whom,  for  a  year,  Apollo 
served  as  a  shepherd.    See  Alcestis. 

Adonis,  a-do'nis.  In  Greek  mythol.  a  beautiful 
youth  beloved  by  Venus  and  killed  by  a  wild 
boar.  The  myths  connected  with  Adonis  are 
of  Eastern  origin,  and  he  himself  appears  to  be 
a  personification  of  the  sun. 

.ffgeus,  e'jus.  A  legendary  king  of  Athens,  the 
father  of  Theseus. 

^Eneas,  e-n5'as.  The  hero  of  Virgil's  poem  the 
^Eneid,  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  came  to  Italy 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  passing  through  various 
adventures  by  the  way.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  remote  founder  of  Rome.    See  also  Dido. 

.Solus,  e'o-lus.  God  of  the  winds  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  kept  the  winds  con- 
fined in  a  cave  in  the  .Eolian  Islands. 

.ffisculapius,  es-ku-la'pi-us,  or  Asklepios  The 
god  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Agamemnon,  ag-a-mem'non.  Leader  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  his 
wife  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  .Egisthus. 
His  brother  was  Menelaus,  his  son  Orestes, 
and  his  daughters  Iphigenia  and  Electra. 

Agramante.  King  of  the  Moors  in  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso. 


Aguecheek,  8ir  Andrew.  A  Billy  and  ridiculous 
character  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  a 
crony  of  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Ahriman.  Ahrimanes,  a'ri-man,  a-ri-ma'nez. 
The  evil  principle  or  deity  in  the  religious 
system  of  Zoroaster. 

Aimwell,  Viscount.  In  Farquhar's  comedy 
The  Beaux'  Stratagem  a  gentleman  who  seeks 
the  hand  of  Dorinda,  daughter  of  Lady  Bounti- 
ful. He  and  his  friend  Archer  are  the  '  beaux ', 
who  carry  on  their  schemes  in  disguise. 

AJax,  a'jaks.  A  Greek  hero  of  the  war  against 
Troy,  who  became  frenzied  and  killed  himself 
when  the  armour  of  Achilles  was  awarded  to 
Ulysses.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  by 
Sophocles, 

Aladdin,  a-lad'din.  A  well-known  character  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  son  of  a  poor  tailor  in 
China.  He  gains  possession  of  a  magic  ring 
and  lamp,  and  thus  has  at  his  beck  and  call 
the  Genii  who  are  attached  to  them  as  slaves. 

Alas'nam.  A  prince  in  the  Arabian  Nights  who 
possessed  eight  precious  statues,  but  was  led  to 
seek  for  one  still  more  precious,  and  found  it 
in  the  person  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  woman. 
He  got  a  magic  mirror,  which  became  dimmed 
when  it  reflected  any  damsel  sullied  with  im- 
purity. 

Alastor,  a-las'tor.  In  Greek  a  name  for  an 
avenging  deity,  but  adopted  by  Shelley  as  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  Solitude  in  his  poem  Alastor. 

Al  Borak.  A  celestial  animal  of  wonderful 
form  which  carried  Mohammed  to  the  seventh 
heaven. 

Alceite.  The  hero  of  Moliere's  comedy  Le 
Misanthrope.  An  honourable  man  who  be- 
became  soured  because  of  his  intolerance  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  society. 

Alcestis  al-ses'tis.  The  heroine  of  a  drama  of 
Euripides.  She  was  the  wife  of  Admetus,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  death  in  his  stead,  but  was 
brought  back  from  the  grave  alive  by  Hercules. 

Alcides,  al-si'dez.    A  name  of  Hercules. 

Alcinous,  al-sin'o-us.  In  Homer's  Odyssey  the 
king  of  the  Phaeacians  and  father  of  Nausicaa. 
He  hospitably  entertained  Ulysses. 

Alcmena,  alk-me'na.  The  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Jupiter.    See  Amphitryon. 

Aldiborontiphoscophomio.  A  character  in 
Henry  Carey's  burlesque  Chrononhotonlhologos 
(1734).  The  name  was  humorously  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  his  friend  and  printer  James 
Ballantyne. 

Alec'to.  In  classical  myth,  one  of  the  three 
Furies. 

All  Baba.  The  hero  of  the  story  of  The  Forty 
Thieves  (in  the  Arabian  Nights),  whose  treasure 
cave  he  is  enabled  to  enter  by  overhearing 
their  magic  password  '  Open  sesame '  ('  sesame ' 
being  the  grain  of  that  name).  His  brother  is 
Cassim  Baba,  his  female  slave  Morgiana. 

Alice.  The  child  heroine  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
A  lice' 8  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass. 

Alice-for-Short.    See  Kavanagh,  Alice. 

Allen-a-Dale.  A  follower  of  Robin  Hood  in  the 
ballad  cycle. 

Allworthy,  Mr.  A  country  gentleman  in  Field- 
ing's Tom  Jones,  distinguished  for  benevolence, 
charity,  rectitude,  and  modesty.  He  brings  up 
Jones,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  natural  son  of 
his  sister. 

Alnaschar,  al-nas'k&r.  A  young  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  who  lays  out  all  his  money  on 
a  basket  of  glassware,  and  while  dreaming  of 
the  fortune  he  is  to  make  in  trade  with  this 
as  a  foundation  kicks  it  over,  and  thus  ruins 
his  hopes. 

Alpheus,  al-f 5'us.  A  river-god  of  Greek  mythol. 
See  Arethusa. 

Alsatia,  al-sa'shi-a.  A  popular  name  formerly 
given  to  the  district  of  Whitefriars  in  London, 


a  sanctuary  for  debtors  and  law-breaker*.     It 
figures  ill  Scott's  Fortune  I  of  fiiytl. 

Al  Sirat.  In  Mohammedan  ixluf  a  bridm  "f 
Incredible  ilenderneti  i— Mn*  iotom  the  abyp* 

<<1  hell,  which  all  must  CTOM  bo  rea  I'  I  i nulla*. 

Amadia  de  Gaul,  un'a-dii  da  gal.  The  hero  of 
a  famous  romance  of  chivalry  which  We* 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  writ' 
Portugal,  Gaul  standing  for  Wei 
mane -e  belongs  to  those  connected  With  Kmy 
Arthur  and  his  knights.  The  mint  rein  or 
Ainadia  was  Oriana. 

Amalthe  a.      A  nymph  of  classic  fable,   with 
whose  story  is  connected    the  cornucopia  or 
horn  of  plenty.    In  some  versions  of  the  ]. 
Amalthea    is    the    name   of    the    goat  which 
suckled  the  infant  Jupiter. 

Amaryllis,  am-a-ril'is.  A  country  girl  in  at 
pastoral  poetry ;  hence  a  name  lor  any  rustic 
beauty. 

Amelia.  The  heroine  of  Fielding's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  wife  of  the  profligate  Captain 
Booth,  and  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  wife- 
hood. 

Ammon.  An  ancient  Egyptian  deity,  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  identical  with 
Jupiter,  and  represented  with  the  head  or 
horns  of  a  ram. 

A'mory,  Blanche.  A  young  lady  in  Thackeray's 
Pendennis,  good-looking,  clever,  and  pretend- 
ing to  sentiment,  but  shallow,  selfish,  and  a 
vixen.  She  was  at  one  time  engaged  U>  Pi  n- 
dennis,  and  also  to  Harry  Foker. 

Amphlon,  am-fi'on.  A  son  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter, 
at  the  sound  of  whoBe  lyre  the  stones  moved 
into  their  places  so  as  to  form  the  walls  of 
Thebes  in  Greece. 

Amphitrite,  am-fi-tri'te.  A  goddess  of  the  sea, 
the  wife  of  Poseidon. 

Amphitryon,  ara-fit'ri-on.  In  Greek  myth,  a 
king  of  Thebes  who  married  Alcmena.  Jupiter 
assumed  Amphitryon's  form  and  Alcmena  lie- 
came,  by  him,  the  mother  of  Hercules.  There 
are  comedies  by  Plautus  and  Moliere  on  the 
incidents  connected  with  this  story. 

Anchises.  an-ki'sez.     The  father  of  .Eneas. 

Ancient  Mariner.  Hero  of  a  famous  poem  by 
Coleridge,  turning  on  the  shooting  of  an  alba- 
tross by  the  mariner. 

Andrews,  Joseph.  A  novel  by  Fielding,  written 
to  ridicule  Richardson's  Pamela,  the  hero  being 
a  virtuous  footman  who  overcame  temptations. 

Andromache,  an-drom'a-ke.  The  wife  of  Hector, 
a  beautiful  and  touching  figure  in  Homer's 
Iliad.    See  Hector,  Ilium. 

Andromeda,  an-drom'e-da.  In  Greek  fable  the 
fair  daughter  of  an  Ethiopian  queen,  exposed 
to  a  sea  monster  at  the  command  of  an  oracle, 
but  rescued  by  Perseus. 

Angelic  Doctor.  A  name  given  to  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Angelo.  The  deputy  of  Vincentio  in  Shake- 
speare's Measure  for  Measure. 

Antaeus,  an-te'us.  A  giant  invincible  so  long  as 
he  touched  the  earth,  but  ultimately  killed  by 
Hercules,  who  held  him  up  and  crushed  him. 

Antigone,  an-tig'o-ne.  The  heroine  of  Sopho- 
cles' tragedy  of  this  name,  daughter  of  (Edipus, 
Eut  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Creon  of  Thebes,  for 
urying  her  brother  contrary  to  his  orders. 

Antiph  olua.  The  name  of  the  twin  brothers, 
exactly  resembling  each  other,  who  are  the 
chief  characters  in  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Antiquary.    See  Oldbuck. 

Antonio.  The  name  of  the  merchant  in  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice,  who  incurs  the 
enmity  of  Shylock  the  Jew. 

Anubii,  a-nu'bis.  The  dog-shaped  divinity  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

Aphrodite,  af-r5-di't6.  The  Greek  goddegs  iden- 
tified by  the  Romans  with  Venus. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
ch,  cTnin;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ne,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wb,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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NOTED  NAMES   IN    FICTION,  MYTHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Apis,  It'pis.  The  sacred  hull  <«r  ancient  Kgypt, 
worshipped  us  a  symbol  of  the  sod  Osiris. 

Apollo.  The  Uroek  and  Honian  god  of  music 
.mil  prophecy,  tlic  averter  of  disease  mid  sutler- 

inn.  originalu  a  Bun-god  (ids  epithet  I'IkbIuih 

meaning  radiant  or  beaming).  He  was  I  son 
of  Zeni  and  Lutoua,  and  brother  of  Artemis 
(Diana). 

Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  hero  of  a  talc  which 
was  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
furnished  the  plot  for  Shakespeare's  Pericles, 
1' n nee  of  Tyre. 

Apollyon.  A  demon  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
I'rouress. 

Arachne,  a-rak'ue.  In  class,  mythol.  a  maiden 
who,  having  surpassed  Minerva  in  weaving, 
was  changed  by  her  into  a  spider. 

Aramis.  One  of  the  Three  Musketeers  in 
Dumas'  hook  of  that  name. 

Archimago,  Archimage,  iir-ki-ma'go,  ar'ki-maj. 
An  enchanter  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a 
type  of  hypocrisy. 

Ares,  a'rez.  The  Greek  god  of  war;  same  as 
Mars. 

Arethusa,  a-re-thQ'sa.  One  of  the  Nereids,  who 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  a  fountain  near 
Syracuse,  to  free  her  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
river-god  Alpheus.  His  waters,  however,  flowed 
under  the  sea  from  Greece  and  mingled  with 
those  of  the  nymph. 

Argo.  In  Greek  legend  the  ship  in  which  Jason 
and  his  companion  heroes,  the  Argonauts, 
sailed  to  bring  back  the  golden  fleece  from 
Colchis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine. 
Jason  obtained  the  fleece  by  the  aid  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Colchis.  See  Jason, 
Medea. 

Argus.  A  creature  of  Greek  mythol.  who  had  a 
hundred  eyes  and  was  ever  watchful. 

Ariadne,  a-ri-ad'ne.  In  Greek  myth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  She  gave  Theseus 
a  clue  of  thread  to  guide  him  out  of  the  labyrinth 
after  he  had  killed  the  Minotaur.  Theseus 
deserted  her  in  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  she  was 
commonly  said  to  have  married  Bacchus. 

Ariel,  a'ri-el.  A  spirit  of  Jewish  and  middle- 
age  fable,  adopted  by  Shakespeare  in  The 
Tempest,  and  also  by  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Arion,  a-ri'on.  An  ancient  Greek  poet  (ab.  625 
B.C.),  fabled  to  have  been  flung  into  the  sea  by 
sailors,  who  coveted  the  prizes  he  had  won,  but 
to  have  been  carried  safe  to  land  by  a  dolphin. 

Armida,  ar-m5'da.  A  beautiful  and  seductive 
enchantress  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
who  allures  the  hero  Rinaldo  into  her  delight- 
ful palace  and  garden,  where  for  a  time  he 
forgets  his  high  calling  as  a  crusader. 

Ar'tegal.  A  character  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  typifying  justice. 

Ar'temis.  The  Greek  goddess  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  Diana. 

Artful  Dodger,  The.  A  youthful  pickpocket  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist. 

Arthur.  A  British  king  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 
Nothing  is  really  known  of  him,  but  he  has 
become  the  centre  of  a  vast  upgrowth  of  legend 
or  fable,  especially  in  regard  to  the  exploits  of 
his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Asca'nius.  In  Virgil's  JEneid  the  son  of  iEneas 
and  his  wife  Creusa. 

As'gard.  In  Scand.  mythol.  the  abode  of  the 
gods,  rising  above  Midgard,  that  is,  the  earth. 

Ashton,  Lucy.  The  heroine  of  Scott's  novel  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  loving  and  loved  by 
Edgar  Ravenswood.  Married  against  her  in- 
clination to  Frank  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  she 
goes  mad  on  her  marriage  night. 

Asmodeus,  as-mo'de-us  or  as-mo-de'us.  An  evil 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Jews  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Tobit,  and  introduced  by  Le  Sage  in  his 
Diable  Boiteux  or  Devil  on  Two  Sticks. 

Astar'te.  A  Phoenician  goddess  equivalent  to 
the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Hebrews.  She  in  some 
respects  corresponded  with  theGreek  Aphrodite 
or  Roman  Venus. 

Astrse'a.  In  class,  mythol.  the  goddess  of  justice, 
the  last  of  the  deities  to  leave  the  earth  at  the 
close  of  the  golden  age. 

Atalan  ta.  A  famous  huntress  of  Greek  myth., 
who  agreed  to  marry  anyone  who  could  outstrip 
her  in  running.  She  was  vanquished  by  a 
wooer  (Hippomenes),  who  dropped  successively 
three  golden  apples  as  he  ran,  and  thus  led  her 
to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 
Ate,  S't5.  A  Greek  goddess  of  hatred,  crime, 
and  retribution. 

Athelstane.  A  heavy-witted  thane  in  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  betrothed  to  Rowena. 
Athene,  a-the'ne.  The  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom, 
usually  identified  with  the  Roman  Minerva. 
She  is  also  called  Pallas  or  Pallas  Athene. 
Athos.  One  of  the  Three  Musketeers  in  Dumas' 
book  of  that  name. 

Atlan'tis.  A  large  island  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  existed  in  the  Atlantic  west- 


ward of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Bacon  baa 
left  an  allegorical  fragment,  Thi  Ifmo  Atlantis, 

in  which  lie  represents  himself  as  having  been 
wrecked  <m  such  an  island,  and  having  found 
there  an  ideal  community. 

Atlas,  hi  (ireek  myth,  u  Titan  compelled  to 
Support  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Atreus,  at'rQs.  In  (ireek  myth,  the  father  of 
A : - :< liii'iiim >n  and  Mcnelaus,  who  are  hence 
called  Atridae  (a-tri'de). 

At  ropos.  One  of  the  three  fates  among  the 
Greeks;  it  was  she  who  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
The  others  were  Clotho  and  Lachesis. 

Audrey,  a/dri.  A  country  wench  in  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It. 

Aurora,  a-ro'ra.  Tn  Roman  mythol.  the  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  in  Greek  called  EOs.  See  Txthonus. 

Autolycus,  a-tol'i-kus.  A  roguish  pedlar  in 
Shakespeare's  The  Winter's  Tale. 

Av'alon.  A  sort  of  fairyland  or  elysium  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  legends  of  King 
Arthur. 

Aver'nus.  A  name  for  the  lower  world  among 
the  Romans.  It  was  originally  given  to  a 
gloomy  lake  regarded  as  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  regions. 

Az'rael.  The  angel  of  death  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 


Baal.    See  in  Diet. 

Bacchus,  bak'us.  The  Greek  and  Roman  God 
of  wine,  in  Greek  commonly  called  Dionysus. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  A  spiteful  scandal 
monger  in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal. 

Bagstock,  Major.  A  purple-faced,  pompous, 
and  irascible  retired  officer  in  Dickens's 
Dombey    and   Son,    always    swaggering    and 

boasting  about  himself  as  '  Joey  B ',  '  Old  Joe 
B ',  &c. 

Balder,  Baldur.  A  Scand.  deity,  the  son  of  Odin 
and  Frigga,  beautiful,  wise,  amiable,  and 
beloved  of  all  the  gods ;  slain  through  the 
guile  of  the  evil  god  Loki. 

Bal  derstone,  Caleb.  A  devoted  but  ridiculous 
old  domestic  in  Scott's  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
who  thinks  it  his  duty  by  all  shifts  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  family  in  the  direst  scarcity 
of  all  external  aids  to  assist  him. 

Balfour,  David.  The  hero  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
Kidnapped  and  Catriona. 

Balwhidder,  Rev.  Micah.  The  old-fashioned, 
sincere,  and  garrulous  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Gait's  Annals  of  the  Parish. 

Banquo,  bang'kwo.  A  thane  in  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth,  whom  Macbeth  causes  to  be  murdered, 
and  whose  ghost  haunts  him. 

Barata'ria.  In  Cervantes's  romance  of  Don 
Qtdxote,  the  so-called  island  of  which  Sancho 
Panza  believes  himself  to  be  appointed  gover- 
nor. 

Bar'dell,  Mrs.  Mr.  Pickwick's  landlady  in 
Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers,  who  gets  damages 
against  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  trumped-up  case  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Bar'dolph.  The  red-nosed  follower  of  Falstaff 
in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives,  Henry  IV,  and 
Henry  P— a  swaggering,  drunken,  but  amus- 
ing rascal. 

Barkis.  A  carrier  in  Dickens's  David  Copper- 
field,  who  marries  David's  old  nurse  Peggotty, 
expressing  his  proposal  to  do  so  by  the  words, 
'Barkis  is  willin". 

Barmecide,  bar'm5-sid.  In  the  Arabian  Nights 
a  prince  of  the  Barmecide  family,  who  pre- 
tended to  treat  a  beggar  named  Shacabac  to  a 
sumptuous  feast,  pressing  him  to  eat,  though 
no  dishes  were  on  the  table. 

Barnacle,  Tite.  In  Little  Dorrit,  a  high, '  im- 
pressive '  official  in  the  Circumlocution  Office. 

Barnwell,  George.  The  hero  of  a  tragedy  by 
Lillo  (1730),  a  London  apprentice  who  is  led  by 
a  base  woman  to  rob  his  master,  and  then  to 
rob  and  murder  his  uncle.  He  is  finally  be- 
trayed by  her  and  dies  on  the  scaffold. 

Bassa'nio.  The  lover  of  Portia  in  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice.    See  Portia. 

Bates,  Charley.  A  merry  young  pickpocket  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist. 

Bates,  Miss.  A  character  in  Jane  Austen's 
Emma,  famous  for  her  never-ending  flow  of 
trivial  conversation. 

Bath,  Major.  A  poor  and  pompous  but  noble 
and  kindly  old  man  in  Fielding's  Amelia. 

Battle,  Mrs.  A  famous  whist  player  in  The 
Essays  ofElia. 

Baucis  and  Philemon,  ba'sis,  fi-le'mon.  An  aged 
and  affectionate  couple,  who,  having  hospitably 
entertained  the  gods  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  had 
their  humble  abode  changed  into  a  splendid 
temple;  while  they  themselves,  in  response  to 
their  wish  that  they  might  die  together,  were 
changed  into  two  trees. 

Bayes,  baz.  The  chief  character  in  Bucking- 
ham's burlesque  The  Rehearsal  (1671).  He  is 
supposed  to  be  a  caricature  of  Dryden. 

Beatrice,  be'a-tris  (It.  ba-a-tr5'ch&).    A  young 


lady  beloved  by  Dante,  and  celebrated  |n  hj| 
Divine  Comedy;  also,  die  heroine  of  Shake- 
ipe  1X6  I  M mli  Ada  About  Nothing. 


Beau    Tibbs.      A    vain,    foppish,    but    hai 
character  in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  tin-  II 

Bede,  Adam.     The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Qeorga 
Eliot,   a   manly  ami   straiKhtfoi  wanf  ail 
in  love  with  Hetty  Sorrel,  who  is  seduced  by 


in  iovu  wiwi  iu:i.i.y  norrei,  wno  is  seduced  l>y 
the  young  squire  Arthur  Donnithorne.  Hi- 
marries  Dinah  Morris. 

Bed'lvere,  Sir.  One  of  King  Arthur's  knights, 
the  last  who  remained  to  him  at  his  death, 
He  threw  the  king's  famous  sword  into  thu 
mere,  as  described  in  Tennyson's  Morte 
d' Arthur. 

Belch,  Sir  Toby.    A  jolly  toper,  the  uncle  of 
Olivia  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.     He 
plays  on  the  folly  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheck. 
Belial.    A  biblical  word  meaning  worthlcshuess 
or  wickedness,  often  treated  as  a  proper  name. 
Milton  so  calls  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 
Belin'da.    The  heroine  of  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  and  of  a  novel  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Bell,  Adam.    An  archer  and  outlaw  of  northern 
England,  a  hero  of  ballad  romance  in  associa- 
tion with  Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of 
Cloudesley. 

Bell,  Peter.  The  subject  of  a  poem  by  Words- 
worth, a  hardened,  uncultivated  boor,  whose 
heart,  however,  is  touched  by  the  fidelity  of  an 
ass  to  its  dead  master. 

Bel'laston,  Lady.  An  abandoned  woman  of  rank 
in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones. 

Bel'lenden,  Lady  Margaret.  The  mistress  of 
Tillietudlem  Castle  in  Scott's  Old  Mortality 
and  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Stuarts.  Her 
granddaughter  Edith  Bellenden  marries  Henry 
Morton,  who  belongs  to  the  Covenanting  party. 
Beller'ophon.  A  hero  of  Greek  myth,  who  killed 
the  Chimsera  when  mounted  on  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus.  He  tried  to  mount  to  heaven 
on  Pegasus,  but  fell  and  wandered  about  blind 
till  his  death. 

Bello'na.      The   goddess   of   war  among   the 
Romans. 
Belphoe'be.      A  huntress  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  intended  to  be  a  likeness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Belvide'ra.  The  heroine  of  Otway's  tragedy 
Venice  Preserved,  who  is  driven  mad  by  grief. 
Benedick.  One  of  the  chief  characters  in 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  who 
has  many  an  encounter  of  wit  with  Beatrice, 
whom  he  at  last  marries.  His  name  (fre- 
quently spelled  Benedict)  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  newly  married  man. 
Bennet,  Elizabeth.  The  heroine  of  Miss  Austen's 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Beowulf  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon 
epic,  who  kills  two  man-eating  semi-human 
monsters.  He  also  slays  a  fiery  dragon,  but 
dies  from  its  poisonous  bite. 
Bergerac,  Cyrano  de.  Hero  of  Edmond  Rostand's 
play  of  the  same  name. 

Ber'tram.  Count  of  Rousillon,  the  unworthy 
husband  of  Helena  in  Shakespeare's  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well.— Also  the  name  of  the  family 
to  which  belongs  the  hero,  Harry  Bertram,  of 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering. 

Beu'lah.  In  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  all  delight,  in  which  the 
pilgrims  rest  till  called  upon  to  cross  the  river 
to  the  Celestial  City. 

Bevis  of  Hampton.  A  famous  hero  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  romance. 
Big'low,  Hosea.  The  professed  writer  of  several 
satirical  poems  on  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States  the  real  author  being  Prof.  J .  Russell 
Lowell. 

Biron'.  A  '  merry  madcap '  young  lord  in  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  Shakespeare's 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Bla'dud.  A  legendary  king  of  England,  said  to 
have  been  the  father  of  King  Lear,  and  to  have 
founded  Bath. 

Blanchefleur,  blansh-flbr.  A  heroine  of  medi- 
aeval story,  beloved  by  Flores. 
Blatant  Beast.  A  monster  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  supposed  to  typify  the  voice  of  the 
mob  or,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  the  Puritans. 
Blimber,  Dr.  In  Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son, 
the  proprietor  of  a  select  academy  at  Brighton. 
He  specialized  in  cramming,  and  young  Paul 
Dombey  was  placed  under  his  charge.  His 
daughter  Cornelia  was  an  exceedingly  learned 
young  lady,  who  wore  spectacles  and  despised 
sentiment. 

Blouzelinda,  blou-ze-lin'da.  A  country  girl  in 
Gay's  pastoral  poems,  natural  and  unculti- 
vated, such  as  one  might  really  meet,  and  not 
a  figure  from  an  ideal  Arcadia. 
Bob'adil,  Captain.  A  cowardly  braggart  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  He  pro- 
poses to  annihilate  a  hostile  army  by  selecting 
nineteen  other  warriors  like  himself,  and  chal- 
lenging and  killing  the  enemy  by  successive 
twenties. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her:     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mOve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     0,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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BoleGullbert,  Brian  de,  1.01- c>l  b:  t       \  brave 
bal  ernal  and  Irreligious  leader  ol  the  |{  □ 
Templars  In  Boott'i  Ivanhot.     He  li  Inspired 
wiiii  :in  evil  passion  for  the  Jewish  maiden 

Rebecca  and  fulls  dead  when  about  to  encoun- 

lex  l  vanhoe. 

Bombas  tes  Furlo  so.    Tin-  hero  of  ■  burlesque 

traglo  opera  bj  \v.  Bamei  Rhodes, nrodnosu  la 

i:sk» 
Bona  Dea.     A    Bom  an  goddess  whose  worship 

wai  ( ixolusively  oonnned  to  women. 
Bon  Gaul  tier.    The  pretended  author  >>f  :i  book 

of  humorooi  ballade  written  by  Prol    Aytoun 

mul  sir  Theodore  Martin. 
Boniface.     A  Landlord   in  Farquhar's   Btavat 

Stratagem. 
Booby,  Lady.     A  hnly  of  loose  morals  in   l-'icld- 

ing's  Joseph  Aiulrews.   She  tries  to  lead  Joseph 

astray 
Booth,    Captain.      The    dissipated    hut    good- 

natured  hniband  of  Amelia,  In  Holding*!  hots] 

of  that  11:11111' 

Boreas,  hlflU  SS  In  (Jreek  and  Roman  myth,  a 
penonifloation  of  the  north  wind. 

Bottom,  Nick.  The  Athenian  weaver  In  Shake- 
speaif/l  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  upon 
whom  the  fairy  queen  Titania  is  made  to  dol  e. 
and  whose  head  is  changed  by  Puck  into  that 
of  an  a--s. 

Bountiful,  Lady.  A  benevolent  country  lady  in 
Farquhar's  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

Bowling,  Tom,  bo  ling  A  naval  character  in 
Smollett's  Roderick  Random,  an  excellent  pieoe 
of  portraiture. 

Box  and  Cox.  The  chief  characters  in  the  farce 
which  bears  their  names.  This  farce  was 
written  by  John  Maddison  Morton,  and  was 
first  produced  in  1847. 

Boy  thorn,  Laurence.  A  gentleman  in  Dickens's 
Bleak  House,  who  expresses  ferocious  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  persons  of  whom  he  disap- 
proves, but  is  really  gentle  and  kind-hearted. 

Bradamant,  Bradamante,  brad-a-man'ta.  A 
'virgin  knight'  in  the  Italian  epics  on  Orlan- 
do, who  is  armed  with  an  irresistible  spear. 

Bradwardine,  Baron,  brad-war'din.  A  Scottish 
nobleman  in  Scott's  Waveriey,  brave  and  pe- 
dantic, but  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  His  daughter  Rose  is  in  love  with, 
and  eventually  married  to  Waverley. 

Brag.  Jack.  The  amusing  hero  of  Theodore 
Hook's  novel  of  that  name.  He  is  vulgar, 
boastful,  and  servile. 

Bragi,  bra'ge.  AScand.  deity,  son  of  Odin  and 
Frigga,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Brahma,  bra'ma.  The  supreme  god  of  the  Hindu 
trinity.  He  is  the  creator,  as  opposed  to  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer. 

Bramble,  Matthew.  An  elderly  gentleman  in 
Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker,  shrewd,  cynical, 
and  irascible,  but  generous  and  benevolent. 
His  sister  Tabitha  is  a  niggardly,  malicious, 
vain,  and  ridiculous  old  maid,  who  finally 
weds  Lismahago. 

Brangtons.  Characters  in  Fanny  Burney's 
Evelina.  The  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  vul- 
garity and  jealousy. 

Brass,  Sampson.  In  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  a  knavish  attorney  who  has  a  sister 
Sally,  a  congenial  spirit. 

Breck,  Alan.  A  Jacobite  fugitive,  companion  of 
David  Balfour,  in  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  and 
Catriona. 

Breitmann.  Hans?  brit'man.  The  name  under 
which  the  American  writer  C.  G.  Leland  pub- 
lished a  number  of  humorous  ballads  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  or  German-English  dia- 
lect. 

Brentford,  The  Two  Kings  of.  Two  characters 
in  Buckingham's  farce  The  Rehearsal.  They 
are  represented  as  living  in  the  most  perfect 
unison. 

Briareus,  bri'a-rus.  In  Greek  fable  a  giant  with 
a  hundred  arms  and  fifty  heads. 

Brick,  Jefferson.  An  American  journalist  in 
Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  a  slight  pale 
young  man,  giving  utterance  to  warlike  and 
bombastic  sentiments. 

Brit'omart.  A  'lady  knight*  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queeiie,  typifying  chastity,  and  armed 
with  an  irresistible  magic  spear. 

Brobding'nag.  The  country  of  the  giants  in 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Brother  Jonathan.  A  playful  personification  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively. 

Brown,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Hughes's 
stories  Tom  Brown's  School-days  and  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  a  merry,  natural  fellow  with 
whom  study  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

Brunehild,  bro'ne-hilt.  A  princess  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  prowess  in  the  German 
epic  the  Nibelungenlied,  who  is  overcome  by 
the  devices  of  Siegfried  and  married  to  Gun- 
ther,  King  of  Burgundy.  Her  vengeance  on 
Siegfried,  when  she  discovers  how  she  has 
been  tricked,  leads  to  many  important  inci- 
dents in  the  poem. 


Bdi  ephalus,  bo  eel  >  1  u  t-     '1  hi   bu -  1 

\  1.  candi  1  1  he  <  ■  1 1  ji 
Buddha,  Inula      An    Indian  HM   irho  lived    111 

1  lie  nth  century  a  0,     He  founded  1  in-  1.  II 

cull  «  in. -ii  bean  hit  nam. 
Bull,  John.      'Tin     1  oifled, 

.11  il  111  ,iii\  ii-.  .1  111   \  1  luii hnol  ■  political 

riu  Hittorp  of  ./"/hi  Hull. 
Bumble.    Thi  ,  u  1st)  beadle 

in  I ilckens'i  OHv< 
Bunsby,  Jack.  In  Dlekene'i  Vombeyand  Son  the 

skipperol  ■  trading  vessel,  and  the  friend  ••! 

Captain  Cuttle,  who  regards  him  an  an  1 

iii^-  words  are  few,  un  hii  Ideal  mm  to  i" 

equally  so 
Burcheli,  Mr,  ber'ahel      \  ohiei  ohiumote)  In 

Goldamlth'i   Viear  oj  WakeJU  •  /.  who  a| 

M   a    plain  man   of    alirupt    luanntTH    ami     DO 

position  In  life. bat  li  really  the  baronet  Bir 
w  iiliam  ThornhllL 

Buzfuz,  Serjeant.  A  bullying  lawyer  111  t In- 
famous breach  of  promise  in.il  in  Dickens's 
Pickwick. 

Byron,  Miss  Harriet.  A  beautiful  and  aooom- 
plished  lady,  who  is  married  to  Mr  Charles 
(iraudison  in  Richardson's  novel  of  that  name. 


Cabiri,  ka-hi'ri.  Mystic  deities  of  whom  lit  1 1  <  Il 
known,  anciently  worshipped  iu  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece. 

Ca'cus.  A  mythical  robber  and  giant  of  snoient 
Italy. slain  by  Hercules  for  steeling  his  cattle. 

Cadenus.  A  name  assumed  by  Swift,  being  an 
anagram  of  L.  decmmSi  dean. 

Cadmus.  The  reputed  introducer  of  letters  Into 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  founder  of  Thebes  iu 
Bueotia,  said  to  have  been  a  Phoenician 

Caius,  Dr.,  ka'yus.  A  French  doctor  in  Shake- 
speare's Merry  Wives. 

Caliban.  A  deformed,  brutal,  and  malignant 
creature  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  offspring  of 
the  hag  Sycorax,  and  servant  of  Prospero. 

Calidore,  Sir,  kal'i-dor.  A  knight  who  typifies 
courtesy  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qiieene. 

Calliope,  kal-li'o-pe.  The  muse  who  presided 
over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry. 

Calydonian  Boar.  A  fabulous  monster  of  an- 
cient Greece,  which  ravaged  the  district  of 
Calydon,  and  was  slain  by  the  hero  Meleager. 

Calypso,  ka-lip'so.  An  ocean  nymph  who  lived 
in  the  island  Ogygia,  where  she  detained 
Ulysses  for  seven  years  when  on  his  return 
from  Troy. 

Cam  buscan.  A  king  of  Tartary  in  Chaucer's 
Squire's  Tale.  Milton  erroneously  pronounces 
it  kam-bus'kan. 

Cam  elot.  A  locality  associated  with  the  legends 
of  King  Arthur. 

Camil'la.  In  Virgil's  ^Eneid  queen  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  so  swift  of  foot  that  she  could  fly  over 
standing  corn  without  causing  it  to  bend. 

Canace,  kan'a-se.  In  Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale, 
daughter  of  Cambuscan,  possessor  of  a  magic 
ring  and  mirror. 

Candour,  Mrs.  A  backbiting  lady  in  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal. 

Cantwell,  Dr.  The  hypocritical  hero  of  Bicker- 
staffs  play  called  The  Hypocrite  (1768). 

Cap'ulets.  The  noble  house  in  Verona  to  which 
Juliet  belonged  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Car'abas,  Marquis  of.  A  fanciful  title  standing 
for  a  great  nobleman  or  grandee;  most  familiar 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  story  of  Puss  in 
Boots. 

Carker,  James.  Tn  Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son 
Mr.  Dombeys  manager,  conspicuous  for  his 
white  teeth  and  snarling  smile,  treacherous  to 
his  employer. 

Carton,  Sidney.  In  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  the 
jackal  to  Mr.  Stryver.  He  sacrifices  his  life  to 
save  Charles  Darney,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  figures  in  the  book. 

Casaubon,   Mr.    A  pedant   in  George   Eliot's 

Cassan'dra.  Daughter  of  King  Priam  of  Troy, 
gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  but  con- 
demned by  Apollo  to  be  always  disbelieved. 

Cassio.  Lieutenant  of  Othello,  and  dupe  of 
Iago  in  Shakespeare's  Othello. 

Cassiopeia,  -pe'ya.  In  Greek  fable  a  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  mother  of  Andromeda,  made  a  con- 
stellation after  her  death. 

Castle  of  Indolence.  A  poem  by  Thomson,  the 
castle  being  a  luxurious  abode  in  a  delightful 
laud,  inhabited  by  an  enchanter  who  strives 
to  drown  all  he  can  in  sensual  pleasures. 

Castlewood.  The  title  of  a  family  in  Thackeray's 
Esmond.    See  Esmond. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  Twin  deities  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sons  of  Jupiter,  eventually 
placed  among  the  stars  as  Gemini  or  the  Twins. 

Caudle,  Mrs.  A.  lady  who  figures  in  a  series  of 
humorous  papers  "by  Douglas  Jerrold,  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  Curtain  Lectures  she  de- 
livered to  her  patient  spouse. 


ht  mythical 

ixluoei  11I  .  i\  il   . 

•  '    in 
Si 'o||  ■  /,  un 
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Ce'lla       Daughti  1    of    the    usurplnj 

i 

In.  mi   of    K  "-1I1111I. 

Ceres,  Cerberui     i 

Chad  band.  Rev   Mr      A  hypocritical  clerr 

in  I '. 
Charon,  ka  1  •   K'»l 

who  ferried  the  souli  ■  I  across  the 

Htyx  to  Hades. 

Charybdla,  kn  rih'dis.     See  Sryllu 
Chauvln     'I 

French  pliij  >-,  e  k  '«'  l*  1  • 

lie  Is  s  type  "i  absurd  pal rl  tii  n 

geratcii  militai itm. 
Cheeryble     Brothers.       Two     merchants      in 

Dicki  D  kUUy,    alike    11, 

kind  and  benevolent  1  I 
Chevy  Chase.    A  famous  old  ballad  describing 

a  conl ' 

and  Douglas  and  their  followers.    II 

ally  supposed  to  standi  for  tin-  battls  ol 

burn. 
Chicot  the  Jester.      A    French  court    f-.nl    in 

MVata]   liookH  by    I  Mimas 

Chingachgook.     A   Bad-Indian  efaiaf  wi. 

paan  tn  serenl  of  Cooper*!  novels. 
Cnlron,  ki'ron.    One  of  the  Oentaors,  fami 

Ins  knowledge  of  medii 

arts,    the    preceptor    of     Achilles    ami     older 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece       He  w  a-  (rounded 
by    Hercules  and,  desiring  to    descend 
Hades,  he  gave  his  immortality  to  Prometheus 
(q.V.I. 

Chloe,  klO'e.    A  shepherdess  in  the  famoui 
toral  romance  ef   Daphnis  uivl   Oh 
Greek  writer  i>ongus(3rd  century  a:  I 

Chriemhild,  krOrn'hild.   Thawifeof  Biegfi 
the  Nibelungenlied,  who  exacts  dreadful   reav 
veanos  for  the  murder  of  her  husband 

Chris'tabel.  The  heroine  of  a  beautiful  but  un- 
finished romantic  poem  by  < 

Christian.  The  hero  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  his  wife  being  Christiana. 

Chrononhotonthologos.  The  hero  of  the  bur- 
lesque of  that  name.  See  Aldiborontiphosco- 
phornio. 

Chuzzlewit,  Martin.  The  hero  of  Dickenn's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  ayouug  man  wb 
to  America  with  Mark  Tapley,  and  meets  with 
experiences  that  do  much  to  improve  his  char- 
acter. His  grandfather,  old  Martin,  has  been 
filled  with  bitter  feelings  by  the  way  bis 
relatives  plot  to  get  his  money,  but  is  fond  of 
young  Martin.  A  relative,  Jonas  Chuulewit, 
is  an  odious  scoundrel,  who  poisons  himself  to 
escape  the  hangman.  The  famous  Pecksniff  is 
another  relative.  Tom  Pinch,  Sarah  Gamp, 
and  Betsy  Prig  also  occur  in  this  novel. 

Cigarette.  'Child  of  the  army  and  soldier  of 
France.'  She  is  the  heroine  of  Ouida's  Under 
Two  Flags. 

Cimmerians.  A  people  fabled  by  Homer  to  live 
in  a  land  of  darkness. 

Cinderella.  The  heroine  of  a  well-known  and 
widely-spread  fairy  tale. 

Circe,  ser'se.  A  sorceress  of  Greek  mythol.  See 
Circean  in  Diet. 

Circumlocution  Office.  A  term  used  by  Dickeni 
in  Little  Dorrit  as  a  designation  of  one  of  the 
government  offices,  intended  to  satirize  the 
management  of  such  public  departments. 

Claudio.  Brother  of  Isabella  in  Shakespeare's 
Measure  for  Measure- 

Claudius.    The  name  of  Hamlet's  uncle. 

Cleishbotham.  Jedediah,  klesh'both-am.  The 
imaginary  editor  of  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord. 

Clifford,  Paul.  A  romantic  highwayman,  the 
hero  of  Lytton's  novel  of  that  name,  reformed 
by  virtuous  love. 

Clinker,  Humphry.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Smollett,  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  and 
employed  as  a  servant  by  Matthew  Bramble. 
He  turns  out  to  be  a  natural  son  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  marries  his  fellow-servant,  Wini- 
fred Jenkins. 

Clio,  kli'o.    The  muse  of  history. 

Clo  ten.  A  base  and  ill-conditioned  lout,  the 
would-be  lover  of  Imogen  in  Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline,  son  of  Cymbeline's  second  wife. 

Clo'tho.  One  of  the  Fates  or  Parcse  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  other  two  being 
Atropos  and  Lachesis.  Clotho  spins  the  thread 
of  life. 

Cloudesley,  William  of.  A  famous  north- 
country  archer  and  outlaw  in  English  legend, 
whose  companions  were  Clym  of  the  Clough 
and  Adam  Bell. 

Clumsey,  Sir  Tunbeily.  A  character  in  Van- 
brugh's  Relapse. 

Clytemnestra,  kli-tem-nes'tra.  The  wife  of 
Agamemnon,  whom  she  and   her  paramour 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  So.  loch;     g,  go;     3,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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JSgisthus  mwderod  on  hiH  return  from  Troy. 
She  was  slain  by  her  son  Orestes. 

Clytle,  kli'ti-C.     A  nymph  who  fell  in  lovo  with 

'Apollo,  and  was  elianged  into  a  sunflower. 

Cockaigne,  Land  of,  ko-kau'.  An  Imaginary 
country,  when-  all  sorts  of  good  things  exist  in 
abundance  and  are  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

Cocytua,  kO-si'tus.  In  classical  myth,  a  river  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Codlln  and  Short.  Two  Punch  and  Judy  men 
in  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  who  render 
some  service  to  Nell  and  her  grandfather,  under 
the  impression  that  ultimately  they  will  he 
well  paid.  Codliu  tries  to  represent  himself  as 
the  real  benefactor,  and  not  Short. 

Coffin,  Long  Tom.  A  line  type  of  a  seaman,  a 
character  in  Cooper's  Pilot. 

Col  brand     A  Danish  giant  of  romance. 

Collins,  Mr.  A  character  in  Jane  Austen's  Pride 
and  Prejudice.  A  snobbish,  self-centred  Eng- 
lish country  parson. 

Co'mus.  A  god  of  revelry  among  the  ancients: 
in  Milton's  masque  of  the  same  name  a  lewd 
enchanter. 

Con  ingsby.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Disraeli 
(Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  standing  as  a  type  of  the 
Young  England  part  v. 

Cophet  ua.  A  legendary  king  of  Africa,  cele- 
brated in  a  ballad  as  having  loved  and  married 
a  beggar  maid. 

Copperfleld,  David.  The  hero  of  Dickens's  novel 
or  the  same  name,  in  which  are  introduced  also 
Mr.  Micawber,  David's  aunt  Betsy  Trotwood, 
the  Peggottys,  Steerforth,  Uriah  fleep,  Agnes 
Wickfield,  Mr.  Dick,  &c.  Experiences  of 
Dickens's  own  early  life  are  embodied  in  this 
novel. 

Cordelia.  In  Shakespeare's  King  Lear  the 
youngest  and  favourite  daughter  of  the  king, 
whose  mind,  however,  is  turned  against  her,  so 
that  he  disinherits  her,  and  gives  over  his 
kingdom  to  her  two  sisters.    See  Lear. 

Cor'ydon.  The  name  of  a  shepherd  in  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil;  hence  used  for  a 
shepherd  or  rustic  in  general. 

Costard.  A  clown  in  Shakespeare's  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 

Costigan,  Captain.  In  Thackeray's  Pendennis, 
a  hard-up  Irish  warrior.  He  is  boastful  and 
given  to  making  a  ridiculous  show  of  dignity, 
but  far  too  fond  of  liquor  and  rather  disreput- 
able. His  daughter  was  an  actress,  with  whom 
Pendennis  was  at  one  time  madly  in  love. 

Cotyt'to.  A  goddess  of  licentiousness  among  the 
ancients. 

Coupland,  Jim.  The  blind  father  of  'Lizer- 
ann'  in  William  de  Morgan's  It  Never  can 
happen  Again. 

Cov'erley,  Sir  Roger  de.  An  old  knight  and 
country  gentleman  pictured  by  Steele  and 
Addison  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  a  delight- 
ful compound  of  simplicity,  modesty,  benevol- 
ence, harmless  pomposity,  eccentricity,  and 
whim. 

Crawley.  The  name  of  an  aristocratic  family 
in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair.  Old  Sir  Pitt  is  a 
sad  reprobate,  miserly,  ignorant,  coarse,  and 
drunken,  but  not  devoid  of  shrewdness.  His 
son  Pitt,  afterwards  Sir  Pitt,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  this,  but  pompous,  priggish,  and 
dull.  His  other  son  Rawdon  was  a  heavy 
dragoon,  a  careless  spendthrift  always  in  debt. 
He  married  Becky  Sharp,  but  her  intimacy 
with  Lord  Steyne  made  him  throw  her  off. 

Crawley,  Rev.  Josiah.  Perpetual  curate  of 
Hogglestock  in  Trollope's  novel  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Bar  set.  His  memory  had  given 
way  under  his  many  misfortunes,  and  he  was 
for  long  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  cheque 
but  was  at  last  proved  innocent. 

Cres'sida.  The  fair  but  frail  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  of  the  poem 
by  Chaucer ;  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Trojans. 
Her  name  does  not  occur  in  the  classics. 

Crispin.  The  patron  saint  of  shoemakers.  He 
and  his  brother  Crispian  are  said  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  to  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  making  shoes. 

Cronos.  A  Greek  deity  corresponding  with  the 
Italian  Saturn. 

Crummies,  Mr.  Vincent.  In  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  a  kind-hearted  eccentric  theatrical 
manager,  in  whose  theatrical  company  Nicho- 
las was  engaged  for  a  time. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  kro'so.  The  hero  of  Defoe's 
famous  story. 

Cntpurse,  Moll.  A  notorious  character.  She  is 
the  heroine  of  Middleton's  comedy,  The  Roar- 
ing Girl. 

Cuttle,  Captain.  A  retired  sea  captain  in 
Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son ;  simple,  credulous, 
ignorant,  warm-hearted,  and  generous.  He 
has  an  iron  hook  in  place  of  one  of  his  hands, 
and  a  favourite  saying  of  his  is, '  When  found, 
make  a  note  of '. 

Cybele,  sib'e-18.  A  goddess  of  agriculture  and 
settled  life  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 


represented  with  a  sort  of  towered  crown  on 

her  tie.nl. 
Cymbellne,  sim'belin.     A  semi-mythical  king 

of  Britain,  standing  for  the  historical  Oono- 

belinUf,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins. 
Cynthia,  sin'thi-a.     A  name  for  Diana  or  the 

moon. 
Cytherea,  sith-e-rC'a.    A  name  of  Venus. 


Daedalus.  A  mythical  Greek  sculptor  and  ar- 
tificer, who  fled  from  Crete  by  means  of  wings 
invented  by  himself.  His  son  Icarus  accom- 
panied him.  but  was  drowned. 

Dag  onet.  Sir.  The  court  fool  of  the  famous 
King  Arthur. 

Dale,  Lily  Heroine  of  Trollope's  Small  House 
at  Allington. 

Dalgetty,  Dugald,dal'get-i.  A  soldier  of. fortune 
in  .Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose,  brave  and  ex- 
perienced, but  vulgar,  conceited,  pedantic,  and 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

Damocles,  dam'o-klez.  A  courtier  whom  King 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  treated  to  a  splendid 
feast,  but  over  whose  head  he  caused  a  naked 
sword  to  be  suspended  by  a  horse  hair,  as  a 
lesson  that  danger  may  overhang  greatness  and 
outward  felicity. 

Damon  and  Phih tias  (or  Pythias)  Two  Greeks 
of  Syracuse  whose  names  have  become  pro- 
verbial for  friendship.  When  Phintias  was 
condemned  to  death,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  home  to  settle  his  affairs,  Damon 
took  his  place  as  surety  that  he  would  return- 
as  he  did— to  meet  his  fate. 

Dana'e,  dan'a-e.  A  Greek  princess  shut  up  in  a 
brazen  tower,  to  which  Jove  gained  access  in 
form  of  a  trolden  shower,  and  thus  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Perseus. 

Dantes,  Edmond.  The  hero  of  Dumas'  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo. 

Daphne,  daf'ne.  A  maiden  who,  when  pursued 
by  Apollo,  escaped  by  being  changed  into  a 
laurel. 

Daphnis.    See  Chloe. 

Darby  and  Joan.  A  married  couple,  the  type 
of  simple  domestic  happiness.  They  are  cele- 
brated in  ballad  literature. 

D'Artagnan.  A  Gascon  soldier  of  fortune  who 
appears  in  Dumas'  Three  Musketeers  and  in 
several  other  of  his  books. 

Da'vus.  A  common  name  for  a  slave  in  Latin 
comedy. 

Deans,  denz,  Jeanie  and  Effie.  The  heroines  of 
Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian,  daughters  of  the 
peasant  Davie  Deans.  Eflie  was  condemned 
for  child-murder,  but  Jeanie  trudged  all  the 
way  to  London  and  obtained  her  pardon.  Their 

tfather  was  very  strict  iu  religious  matters  and 
strong  in  theological  controversy. 

Ded  lock,  Lady.  The  wife  of  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  mother  out  of 
wedlock  of  Esther  Summerson. 

Deiani'ra.  The  wife  of  Hercules,  unintention- 
ally the  cause  of  the  hero's  death  by  giving 
him  a  garment  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the 
centaur  Nessus,  who  told  her  she  would  thus 
retain  her  husband's  love. 

Delectable  Mountains.  In  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  a  delightful  range  from  which  the 
Celestial  City  could  be  seen. 

De'lia.  In  classical  literature  a  name  of  Diana, 
which  is  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos. 

Demeter,  de-me'ter.  The  Greek  goddess  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Ceres.    See  iu  Diet. 

Demogor'gon.  A  mysterious  divinity  mentioned 
by  some  writers  as  greatly  to  be  dreaded  and 
as  holding  powerful  sway  in  the  unseen  world. 

Denys  the  Burgundian.  A  light-hearted  soldier 
of  fortune  in  Keade's  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Deronda,  Daniel.  Hero  of  George  Eliot's  novel 
of  that  name. 

Desdemo'na.  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
Othello,  killed  by  her  husband  Othello,  who  is 
led  by  the  devilish  malice  of  Iago  to  believe 
her  unfaithful  to  him. 

Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  du-ka'li-on,  pir'a.  In 
Greek  mythol.  a  man  and  wife  who  alone  sur- 
vived a  deluge  and  became  originators  of  a  new 
race  of  men. 

Diana,  di-an'a.  The  Roman  goddess  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  a  chaste  virgin,  goddess  of  hunting 
and  of  the  moon. 

Dick,  Mr.  An  amiable  half-witted  gentleman 
in  Dickens's  David  Copperfleld,  who  thinks  he 
is  bound  to  prepare  a  certain  '  memorial ',  but 
cannot  keep  himself  from  putting  into  it 
something  about  the  head  of  Charles  I. 

Diddler,  Jeremy.  An  artful,  swindling,  but 
amusing  character  in  Kenny's  farce  of  Raising 
the  Wind  (1803). 

Dido.  The  mythieal  Queen  of  Carthage,  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  in  the  JUneid  as  hospitably 
entertaining  the  shipwrecked  .lEneas.  She  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life 
when  he  deserted  her. 


Dln'mont,  Dandle  (that  Is,  Andrew).  A  farmer 
in  Scott's  Ouy  tfannerintr,  brawny,  pugnacious, 
genuinely  hospitable,  and  kind-hearted. 

Dlomede,  di'o-med.    A  renowned  Grecian  chief 
at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Dionysus,  di-o-ni'sus.    A  Greek  name  of  the  god 

ItaeehilH. 

Dioscuri,  di-os-ku'ri.  A  name  of  the  twins 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

Dives,  di'vcz.  The  Latin  word  for  a  rich  man. 
It  came  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  proper  name  for 
the  rich  man  of  the  parable  of  Lazarus,  and 
hence  for  a  luxurious  rich  man  generally. 

Dobbin,  Colonel.  One  of  the  chief  characters 
in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  an  excellent 
soldier  and  thorough  gentleman,  though  some- 
what shy  and  awkward.  He  is  devoted  to 
Amelia  Sedley  and  also  to  her  husband  George 
Osborne. 

Dods,  Meg.  The  famous  landlady  of  an  inn  in 
Scott's  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

Dodson  and  Fogg.  The  pettifogging  lawyers 
who  carried  on  the  breach  of  promise  action 
against  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Dickens's  Pickwick 
Papers. 

Doe,  John,  do.  An  imaginary  person  whose 
name  used  to  appear  in  certain  English  actions 
at  law,  along  wilh  that  of  Richard  Roe,  an 
equally  shadowy  personage. 

Dogberry  and  Verges.  Two  ridiculous  con- 
stables in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 

Dombey,  Mr.  In  Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  full  of  pride  and 
self-importance.  He  is  cold  and  cruel  to  his 
daughter  Florence,  simply  because  she  is  a  girl, 
but  is  built  up  in  his  young  sou  Paul,  whose 
death  is  a  great  blow  to  him,  while  the  elope- 
ment of  his  wife  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune 
completely  humble  him.  Captain  Cuttle  and 
his  friend  Bunsby,  Dr.  Blimber,  Major  Bag- 
stock,  &c,  also  appear  in  this  novel. 

Domdan  iel  In  oriental  legend  a  vast  subter- 
ranean cavern  haunted  by  sorcerers,  genii,  &c. 

Dominie  Sampson.  The  profoundly  learned 
tutor  at  Ellangowan  in  Scott's  Guy  Mannering, 
exceedingly  awkward  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  world. 

Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  bel-i-a'nis.  The  hero  of 
an  old  romance  of  chivalry. 

Don  Ju  an  The  hero  of  a  Spanish  legend  which 
has  been  much  employed  for  the  dramatic  and 
operatic  stage,  and  has  furnished  the  name  to 
Byron's  poem.  The  don  is  the  type  of  a  finished 
and  reckless  libertine  who  is  at  last  dragged 
down  alive  to  the  infernal  regions.  Byron's 
unfinished  poem  borrows  little  or  nothing  but 
the  name  from  the  old  legend. 

Don  Quiz'ote  (Spanish  pron.  ke-ho'ta).  The 
hero  of  the  great  Spanish  romance  of  Cervantes, 
a  Castilian  country  gentleman  so  crazed  by 
reading  books  of  chivalry  that  he  sallies  forth 
sis  a  knight-errant  to  succour  the  oppressed 
and  redress  wrongs.  As  his  squire  he  takes 
along  with  him  Sancho  Panza,  an  ignorant, 
credulous,  and  vulgar  peasant,  pot-bellied, 
gluttonous,  and  selfish,  yet  faithful  to  his 
master,  shrewd  and  amusing.  The  knight, 
mounted  on  his  steed  Rosinante.and  the  squire 
on  his  ass  Dapple  have  various  amusing  ex- 
periences since  the  don  looks  upon  flocks  of 
sheep  as  armies,  wind-mills  as  giants,  and 
galley-slaves  as  oppressed  gentlemen. 

Dooley,  Mr.  An  uncultured  but  shrewd  Irish 
philosopher  who  appears  in  several  works  by 
Peter  F.  Dunne. 

Doone,  Lorna.  Heroine  of  R.  D.  Blackmore's 
novel  of  that  name. 

Dotheboys  Hall  (that  is,  4do  the  boys',  cheat 
them).  The  famous  academy  of  the  ignorant 
and  brutal  schoolmaster  Squeers  in  Dickens's 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Doubting  Castle.  The  castle  of  giant  Despair 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Dousterswivel,  dos'ter-swiv-el.  In  Scott's  Anti- 
quary, a  swindling  German  who  professes  to  be 
able  to  find  hidden  treasures  by  magical  or 
cabalistic  means,  and  thus  extracts  money 
from  Sir  Arthur  Wardour. 

Dowlas,  Dick,  dou'las.  The  young  scapegrace 
in  Colman's  comedy  The  Heir-at-law,  son  of  a 
petty  shopkeeper  of  Gosport,  who,  until  the 
real  heir-at-law  appears,  figures  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm.    Dr.  Pangloss  was  Dick's  tutor. 

Draw'cansir.  A  bully  and  braggart  in  Bucking- 
ham's satiric  play  of  The  Rehearsal  (1671). 

Dro'mio.  The  name  of  the  twin  brothers  in 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  attendants  on 
the  brothers  Antipholus. 

Drugger,  Abel.  In  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  a 
simple  character  who  keeps  a  tobacco  shop. 

Dryasdust.  Rev.  Dr.  A  fictitious  personage 
brought  forward  by  Scott  to  introduce  some  of 
his  novels.  The  name  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
a  historical  writer  or  investigator  of  the  driest 
and  most  matter-of-fact  kind. 

Dues'sa.     A  witch  in  Spenser's  Ftierti  Queene 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fajl;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin:     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  u. 
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who  deceives  the  Ked  Crow  Knight,  and  be- 
comes tin'  laman  of  tha  maul  Orgoglio  Bhe 
ami  her  paramour  are  overthrown  i>y  Prinoe 
Arthur. 
Dulclnea  del  Toboso.  The  country  girl  whoa 
Don  Quixote  selected  bj  the  lady  of  nla  knightly 

devotion. 

Dumbledlkei,  dum'i-dlka  A  'laird'  of  small 
proprietor  In  Boott'i  Hunt  of  Midlothian,  fond 
of  money  tad  iiN"  of  Jeanle  Ivans,  i>>  whom 

he   pays   Ins  addresses   (without    effect)   in   the 

most  Hiicitt  and  undemonatrative  tray  His 
father  was  a  hard-drinking,  Irreligious  oharao- 
t«T,  whoa*  death-bod  toaoi  forms  a  striking' 
picture. 

Dundreary,  Lord,  dun  dre'ri.  The  ohlef  charac- 
ter la  Ton  Taylor's  play,  Our  A  tiierican  ( 'ousin, 
an  amusing  p. .id  .hi  of  a  nobleman  whose  head 
is  full  of  trivialities  and  whimsicalities. 

Duran'dal.  The  wonderful  sword  of  Orlando 
the  hem  of  Italian  romance. 

Durbeyvllle,  Teas.  Heroine  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
r«u  i»f  the  a'UrbtrviUM. 

Durie  James.  A  character  in  Stevenson's  novel 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  The  book  is  named 
after  him. 

Dur  ward.  Quentin.  The  hero  of  Scott's  novel 
of  the  same  name,  an  archer  in  the  Scottish 
Guard  of  Louis  XI  of  France,  who  finally  wins 
the  hand  of  the  young  Countess  Isabella  De 
Croye. 


Eb  lis.  In  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  chief 
of  the  evil  angels. 

Egeria,  eje'ri-a.  In  Roman  legend  a  nymph 
from  whom  King  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to 
have  received  instructions  in  regard  to  religious 
institutions. 

Elaine,  e-lan'.  A  damsel  of  the  times  of  King 
Arthur,  who  nines  and  dies  of  love  for  Lancelot; 
the  heroine  of  one  of  Tenuyson's  Idylls. 

Eldorado.  The  name  of  a  country  exceedingly 
rich  in  gold,  once  imagined  to  exist  in  the 
Orinoco  region  of  S.  America. 

Elec'tra.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra,  and  sister  of  Orestes,  whom  she 
abetted  in  the  murder  of  their  mother,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  father.  Her  story 
was  treated  by  the  Greek  tragedians  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  in  still  extant  tragedies. 

Ella.  Pseudonym  under  which  Charles  Lamb 
wrote  his  famous  series  of  essays. 

Eliot,  Anne.  Heroine  of  Jane  Austen's  Per- 
suasion. 

Elshie,  Cannie.  The  Black  Dwarf  in  Scott's 
novel  of  this  name. 

Emily.  '  Little  Em'ly ',  niece  of  Daniel  Peggotty 
in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  betrothed  to 
Ham  Peggotty  but  seduced  by  Steerforth. 

EnceVadus.  A  giant  overthrown  by  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove  and  cast  under  Etna;  when  he 
turned  from  one  side  to  the  other  he  shook  the 
whole  island. 

Endymicn,  en-dim'i-on.  A  beautiful  shepherd 
kissed  by  Diana  as  he  lay  asleep  on  Mount 
Latmus.  Keats  has  a  celebrated  poem  of  this 
name. 

E'nid,  The  heroine  of  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls, 
a  perfect  example  of  conjugal  love  and  patience. 

E'os.    The  Oreek  name  equivalent  to  Aurora. 

Epigoni,  e-pig'o-ni.  Certain  legendary  heroes 
of  Greece  who  took  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
Thebes.  They  were  the  sons  of  the  seven 
princes  who  had  previously  attacked  it,  and 
who  are  celebrated  in  the  tragedy  of  jEschylus, 
The  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

Epimenides,  ep-i-men'i-dez.  A  sage  or  wise  man 
of  ancient  Greece,  a  prophet  or  seer  who  is 
fabled  to  have  slept  in  a  cave  for  fifty-seven 
years. 

Epimetheus,  ep-i-me'thus.  The  brother  of 
Prometheus  and  husband  of  Pandora. 

Erato.  One  of  the  muses:  she  presided  over 
lyric  and  especially  amatory  poetry. 

Erebus,  Erinnys.    See  in  Diet. 

E'ris.    A  Greek  goddess  of  strife  or  discord. 

Erl  King.  An  evil  elf  or  goblin  of  German 
superstition. 

Eros.  The  Greek  name  of  the  god  of  love; 
Cupid. 

Esmond,  Col.  Henry.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's 
novel  called  Esmond  (time  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne),  a  chivalrous  soldier  and  man  of  taste. 
He  is  on  the  Jacobite  side  and  assists  in  a  plan 
for  bringing  back  the  Stuarts.  He  is  attracted 
for  a  time  by  his  kinswoman,  the  imperious 
and  ambitious  beauty  Beatrix  Esmond,  but  in 
the  end  marries  her  mother  and  retires  to 
America. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices,  e-t5'o-klez,  pol-i-m'sez. 
In  Greek  myth,  sons  of  CEdipus  who  quarrel 
regarding  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  fall 
in  single  combat  by  each  other's  hands. 

Eumaeus,  Q-me'us.  In  Homer's  Odyssey  the 
faithful  swine-herd  of  Ulysses,  attached  to  and 
respected  by  his  master. 


Euphrosyne.  Q  fmninP     In  Qng|  mill. 

tlie  throe  graces,  the  others  being  Aghu  i 

'I'll. ili  i 

Euphuri     Srr  h'uiihuism  in  In.  i 
Euro  pa.    A  nymph  of  Greek  fal.le  carried  off  l.y 

.li'Vr  111  the  form  of  a  while  hull. 
Euryalui,  una  lus.     See  Amur 
Eurydlce  "n  rid  i  sc      The  »ii,   ,,f  the  poet  Or- 

l >1  if  «i b      Nee  Orpheus. 
Euterpe,  u-tcr  M      The  DUN  of  mii-i. 

Evangeline.  Tha  heroine  of  Longfellow's  poem, 
founded  on  the  expulsion  of  the  1  i<  hi  hi  ..loui»u 

from  Acadia  (  Nova  Bcotla)  m  1766. 
Evani,  8ir  Hugh      A  laughable   Welsh  sohool 

master  in  Shakespeare  h  Merry  U  in  « 
Everdene,  Bathaheba.     Heroine  of  Hardy's  Far 

fnnn  the  Mudituia  Crowd. 

Excal  ibur.    The  famous  sword  of  King  Arthur. 
Eyre,  Jane,  ar.      The  heroine  of  a  novel   by 

Charlotte  Bront*,  governes*  to  a  gentleman 

called  Rochester,  to  whom  she  is  married  alter 

the  death  of  his  insane  wife. 


Fag.  The  lying  servant  of  Captain  Absolute  in 
Sheridan's  comedy  The  Rivals. 

Fagln,  fa'gin.  An  old  Jew  and  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  in  Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  who  trains 
boys  to  steal. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  The  heroine  of  Scott's 
novel  so  named,  her  proper  name  being  <  lathe- 
rine  Glover;  marries  Hal  o'  the  Wyud,  the 
stalwart  armourer. 

Fainervice,  Andrew.  In  Scott's  Rob  Roy  the 
pragmatical,  conceited,  and  not  over  honest 
Scottish  gardener  at  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

Faithful.  A  companion  of  Christian  in  Uunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  burned  alive  at  Vanity 
Fair. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John,  fal'staf  The  'fat  knight' 
the  finest  comic  character  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  literature,  appearing  in  Henry  IV  (both 
parts)  and  the  Merry  Wives.  Gross,  sensual, 
dishonest,  and  utterly  unprincipled,  he  would 
be  despicable  were  it  not  for  his  overflowing 
wit  and  humour,  his  gaiety  and  good  sense. 

For  intosh.  Marquis  of.  A  Scottish  nobleman 
in  Thackeray's  Newcomes,  who  has  neither 
ability,  character,  nor  breeding  to  recommend 
him,  but  is  a  great  catch  in  the  marriage  market 
and  is  expected  to  become  the  husband  of  Ethel 
Newcome. 

Fat  Boy.  In  Dickens's  Pickwick  a  boy  named 
Joe,  always  either  eating  or  sleeping. 

Fathom,  Ferdinand  Count.  An  unmitigated 
scoundrel,  the  hero  of  a  novel  by  Smollett. 

Fat'ima.     The  last  of  Bluebeard's  wives. 

Faulcoubridge,  Philip.  In  Shakespeare's  King 
John  a  natural  son  of  Richard  I,  an  outspoken 
and  daring  soldier,  true  as  steel  to  his  friends. 

Faust,  fast  or  foust.  The  hero  of  Goethe's  cele- 
brated dramatic  poem,  in  popular  German 
legend  known  as  Dr.  Faustus,  as  also  in  Mar- 
lowe's tragedy  of  same  name.  Faustus  was  a 
magician  and  astrologer  who  sold  himself  to 
the  devil  on  condition  of  obtaining  for  a  period 
every  kind  of  worldly  enjoyment,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  realizes  with  horror  and  despair  the 
penalty  he  has  now  to  pay.  The  Faust  of 
Goethe  is  a  creation  of  a  higher  character.  He 
is  a  scholar  who  has  mastered  all  the  science  of 
his  day,  and  has  meditated  on  the  problems  of 
life,  finding  that  all  is  but  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  The  tragic  element  here  is  furnished 
by  the  fate  of  the  hapless  Margaret,  whom  he 
seduces,  and  who  is  condemned  for  murdering 
her  baby.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe— the 
demonic  being  who  fulfils  all  Faust's  wishes — 
is  also  a  far  more  interesting  figure  than  the 
vulgar  fiend  of  the  older  stones. 

Feeble.  Jestingly  called  by  Falstaff  'most 
forcible  Feeble',  one  of  the  knight's  'ragged 
regiment'  in  Henry  IV,  part  II,  a  puny,  timid 
creature. 

Fenel'la.  A  fairy-like  damsel  in  Scott's  PeverU 
of  the  Peak. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Sons  of  a  mythical  British 
king  Gorboduc,  appearing  in  an  old  English 
tragedy  by  T.  Norton  and  T.  Sackville  Lord 
Buckhurst. 

Fer  umbras,  Sir.  The  hero  of  an  old  English 
metrical  romance. 

Figaro.  A  sharp-witted  barber  and  valet,  the 
hero  of  Beaumarchais'  French  comedies  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  Marriage  of  Figaro,  on 
which  are  based  operas  by  Rossini  and  Mozart. 

Fitz-Boodle,  George.  A  name  under  which 
Thackeray  contributed  a  number  of  papers  or 
articles  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  of  varying  char- 
acter, but  all  marked  by  his  humour  and 
characteristic  features  of  style. 

Florae',  Paul  de.  In  Thackeray's  Newcomes  a 
French  nobleman  married  to  an  English  wife; 
a  kind-hearted  prodigal  who  settles  in  England 
and  assumes  the  character  of  the  English  coun- 
try gentleman  while  remaining  as  thoroughly 
French  as  ever.     Colonel  Newcome  was  pas- 
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Foker,  Harry.     In  Tha.  ken        Pee 
am  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  a  sporting,  - 

wideawake  young  sybarite,  who  for  a  time  Hi 
enthralled  by  the  up  d  Blani 
Fopplngton,  Lord.     A  coxcomb  in  Vaubrugh's 

oomi  dy  '//•■   /  ,i  Sheridan's  ada]  I 
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Ford,  Mrs.     One  of  Shal  Wives 

nf  Windsor,  who  befools  I'aUtal!  foi  his  evil  m 

tentiona 

Fortuna  tua.  The  hero  of  a  popular  tale  who 
ol  it  allied  an  i  Hex  hail  si  ihlc  purse  and  a  cap  I  hat 
would  carry  him  wherever  he  pll 

Fosco,  Count.  The  arch  villain  in  W.  W. 
Collins's  The  Womanin  White. 

Fra  Diavolo,  fiu  de-av'o-lo.  A  brigand  chief  of 
B  Italy  who  bos  given  name  to  .in  opera  by 
Aulier,  with  words  by  s 

Frankenstein,  -stin.    A  student  of  physiology 
in  .Mrs.  Shelley's  romance  of  the  I 
He  attains  profound  knowledge  an 
a  hideous  monster  endued   with  the  atti 
of  humanity.    The  monster,  though  craving 
sympathy  and  love,  proves  the  curse  and  ruin 
of  its  creator. 

Frelschutz,  fri'shllts.  A  marksman  of  German 
legend  who  obtains  seven  magic  balls,  six  of 
which  hit  whatever  he  aims  at, but  the  seventh 
goes  as  the  fiend  directs. 

Freya,  fri'a.  A  Scandinavian  goddess  of  love 
and  song,  often  confounded  with  Frixga, 

Friar  John.  In  Rabelais' romance  of  <iargan- 
tuaand  Pantagruel  a  profane  and  debauched 
but  bold  and  amusing  character  who  is  always 
in  the  heart  of  everything  that  is  going  (ML 

Friar  Tuck.  The  friar  who  is  said  to  have  been 
among  Robin  Hood's  merry  men. 

Fribble.  An  effeminate  and  contemptible  cox- 
comb in  Garrick's  Miss  in  her  Teens. 

Friday,  Man.  In  Defoe,  the  friend  and  servant 
of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Frigga.  A  Scandinavian  goddess,  wife  of  Odin, 
and  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  Venus. 

Fudge  Family.  An  English  family  whose  doings 
and  adventures  in  Paris  are  amusingly  chron- 
icled by  Thomas  Moore  in  a  series  of  letters  in 
verse,  supposed  to  be  written  by  them. 


Gadsby,  Captain  Philip.  An  Anglo-Indian 
officer  in  Kipling's  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys. 
This  tale  supports  the  theory  that  marriage 
spoils  a  soldier  for  active  service. 

Galahad,  Sir.  One  of  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  celebrated  for  hiB 
chastity. 

Galatea,  gal-a-te'a.  A  nymph  of  Greek  fable 
beloved  by  and  loving  Acis,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  from  jealousy. 

Gamp,  Sarah.  A  monthly  nurse  in  Dickens's 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  She  is  extremely  fond  of 
liquor,  carries  a  big  baggy  umbrella,  and  makes 
frequent  references  to  a  purely  imaginary 
friend  of  hers  named  Mrs.  Harris. 

Gan'elon.  One  of  Charlemagne's  knights,  cele- 
brated for  malevolence  and  treachery. 

Ganymede,  gan'i-m5d.  A  beautiful  youth  of 
Greek  fable,  carried  to  heaven  from  Mount  Ida 
by  an  eagle,  and  made  cup-bearer  to  the  gods. 

Garetii.  One  of  King  Arthur's  knights  who 
served  as  a  scullion  for  a  year  before  being 
knighted.  His  expedition  in  the  company  of 
Lynette  to  liberate  her  sister  Lyonors  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls. 

Gargan'tua.  The  hero  of  the  humorous  and 
fantastic  romance  ofthesamename  by  Rabelais. 
He  was  f  giant  of  tremendous  size  who  had  a 
son  equally  wonderful  named  Pantagruel. 

Gargery,  Joe.  An  ignorant  but  good-natured 
blacksmith  in  Dickens's  Great  Expectations. 

Gaw  ain.  One  of  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  renowned 
for  strength  as  well  as  for  courtesy. 

Gaw'reys.  Flying  women  described  in  the  story 
of  Peter  Wilkins  (by  Robert  Paltock,  1750),  who 
is  shipwrecked  and  meets  with  them  in  a 
strange  land  of  twilight.  The  winged  men  are 
called  Glumms. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  locTi;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     in,  then:  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 
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Oeiersteln,  Anne  of,  gi'6r-stin.    The  heroine  of 

ono  of  Scott's  novels  dealing  with  exents  of 
early  Swiss  history. 

Gelert,  gelert.  The  faithful  hound  <>f  Llewel- 
lyn,  which  kills  a  wolf  that  would  have  de- 
voured its  linker's  infant,  and  in  rashly  slain 
by  him  before  he  Bees  how  matters  really 
stand.  Similar  stories  are  of  almost  world- 
wide currency. 

Gellatley,  Davis,  gel'at-li.  In  Scott's  Waverley 
a  crazy  domestic  of  the  Baron  Bradwardine, 
given  to  answer  questions  with  snatches  of 
song. 

Genevieve,  St.,  jeu'e-vev.  An  apocryphal  saint, 
a  lady  who  according  to  logend  was  falsely 
accused  of  adultery  and  condemned  to  death. 
She  escaped  and  lived  six  years  in  a  forest  till 
her  h usband ,  convinced  of  her  innocence,  found 
her  and  took  her  home. 

George-a-  Green.  The  pinner  or  pound-keeper  of 
Wakefield,  ono  of  the  associates  of  .Robin 
Hood. 

Geraint,  ge-rant'.  A  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
married  to  Knid,  and  celebrated  in  one  of  Ten- 
nyson's Idylls  of  the  King.    See  Enid. 

Gerard,  Brigadier.  A  retired  French  officer 
whose  experiences  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
form  the  subject  of  Conan  Doyle's  books  The 
Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  and  The  Adven- 
tures of  Gerard.  He  is  boastful  but  no 
braggart— he  is  simply  obsessed  by  the  fact 
that  be  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  so 
great  a  leader. 

Geryon,  je'ri-on.  In  ancient  classical  legend,  a 
monstrous  king  of  Hesperia,  who  fed  his  oxen 

'  on  human  flesh  and  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Giant  Despair.  A  formidable  giant  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  who  lived  in  Doubting 
Castle. 

Gil  Bias,  zhsl  bias.  The  hero  of  a  diverting 
novel  by  Le  Sage.  Though  the  book  is  written 
in  French,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and 

"  some  incidents  are  taken  from  Spanish  writers. 

Gilpin,  John,  gil'pin.  A  London  linen-draper 
and  train-band  captain,  whose  exploits  on 
horseback  are  celebrated  in  Cowper's  humorous 
poem  of  the  same  name. 

Ginevra,  ji-nev'ra.  The  bride  who,  according  to 
a  well-known  story,  out  of  frolic  shut  herself 
into  a  chest  on  her  wedding  day  and  was  thus 
entombed  alive. 

Giovanni,  Don,  jo-van'n5.  The  Italian  form  of 
Don  Juan  and  the  title  of  an  opera  by  Mozart 
based  on  the  Don  Juan  legend. 

Glasse,  Mrs.  A  name  attached  to  a  famous 
cookery-book  of  1747,  in  which  the  recipe  for 
cooking  a  hare  is  said  to  begin  with  the  words 
4  First  catch  your  hare '.  No  extant  edition  of 
the  book,  however,  contains  these  words. 

Glaucus.    A  Greek  divinity  of  the  sea. 

Gloria'na.  The  queen  of  fairyland  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  intended  to  stand  for  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Glubbdub'drib.  In  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  an 
island  inhabited  by  sorcerers  or  magicians,  who 
called  up  at  Gulliver's  desire  the  spirits  of 
many  personages  of  former  times. 

Glumdal'clitch.  An  amiable  girl  giantess  (forty 
feet  high)  who  had  the  care  of  Gulliver  when 
he  was  in  Brobdingnag. 

Glumms.    See  Gawreys. 

Gobbo,  Launcelot.  An  amusing  clown  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  one  time 
servant  to  Shylock. 

Godi'va,  Lady.  The  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  who,  according  to  legend,  sought  relief 
from  taxation  for  the  people  of  Coventry.  Her 
husband  promised  to  grant  her  request  if  she 
would  ride  naked  through  the  town.  This  she 
did,  first  having  forbidden  the  townspeople  to 
look  out  of  the  windows.  Only  one  person, 
hence  called  '  Peeping  Tom ',  ventured  to  dis- 
obey, and  he  was  immediately  struck  blind. 
The  story  has  been  versified  by  Tennyson. 

Golden  Ass.  The  name  of  a  tale  by  the  Latin 
writer  Apuleius,  relating  to  the  adventures  of 
a  young  man  who  for  a  time  has  been  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  an  ass.  The  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  occurs  in  it. 

Golden  Fleece.  In  class,  myth,  the  fleece  of  a 
famous  ram  hung  in  a  grove  in  Colchis,  and 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  It  was  carried  off  by  the 
Argonauts  (which  see  in  Diet.). 

Gon'eril.  One  of  the  two  evil  daughters  in  King 
Lear.    See  Lear. 

Goodfellow,  Robin.  A  tricky  imp  or  sprite  of 
popular  English  tales,  called  also  Puck. 

Gor'boduc.  A  fabulous  British  king.  See 
Ferrex. 

Grad'grind,  Thomas.  A  successful  business 
man  connected  with  the  iron  trade  in  Dickens's 
Hard  Times,  who  is  above  all  sentiment  and 
cares  only  for  what  is  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact. 

Gran'dison,  Sir  Charles.  The  hero  of  Richard- 
son's novel,  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  a  somewhat  tiresome  character  intended 


to  exemplify  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman. 
Gratiano.     In  The.  Merchant  ofVenia\  friend  ol 

Antonio  and  husband  of  Neriiia. 
Greatheart.      In    tho   Pilgrim's    PrOQTtU   the 

guide  of  Christiana  and  her  children   to  the 

Celestial  <'ity. 

Greaves,  Sir  Lancelot,  grovz.  A  sort  of  English 
Don  Quixote,  the  hero  of  a  novel  by  Smollett. 

Green,  Verdant.  The  hero  of  a  story  of  Oxford 
life  by  Cuthbert  Hede  (Rev.  E.  Bradley).  When 
he  enters  the  university  as  a  freshman  he  is  as 
green  as  his  name  implies,  and  has  many  jokes 
played  on  him. 

Gretchen.  A  German  diminutive  of  Margaret, 
often  used  of  the  heroine  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
See  Faust. 

Grisel'da.  The  heroine  of  ono  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  borrowed  from  the  Italian. 
She  was  subjected  to  the  crudest  trials  by  her 
husband  in  order  to  test  her  patience  and 
obedience,  but  never  complained  or  murmured. 

Grub  Street.  The  former  name  of  a  street  in 
London  which  has  become  identified  with  hack 
writers  and  poor  literature. 

Grundy,  Mrs.  A  farmer's  wife  frequently  spoken 
of  by  Mrs.  Ashfield,  another  farmer's  wife,  in 
Morton's  comedy,  Speed  the  Plough  (1798).  Mrs. 
Ashfield  is  much  given  to  speculating  about 
4  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say '  in  such  and  such 
circumstances. 

Gudrun,  gud  run.  The  heroine  of  an  old  German 
epic,  a  princess  who  is  carried  off  and  is  kept 
for  years  at  servile  drudgery,  because  she  refuses 
to  marry  against  her  inclinations. 

Guinevere,  gwin'e-ver.  The  wife  of  King  Ar- 
thur, notorious  for  her  guilty  attachment  to 
Sir  Lancelot. 

Gulliver,  Lemuel.  The  hero  of  Swif  fs  Gulliver's 
Travels.  He  makes  various  voyages,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  visits  some  remarkable 
countries,  especially  Lilliput,  Brobdingnag, 
Laputa,  and  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 
See  these  entries,  also  Glubbdubdrib,  Glumdal- 
clitch,  Struldbimgs. 

Gummidge,  Mrs.  The  widow  who  keeps  house 
for  Daniel  Peggotty  in  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfield,  always  in  the  depths  of  melancholy,  as 
a  lone  lorn  creetur'. 

Gunn,  Ben.  In  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  a 
one-time  pirate  who  was  marooned  for  three 
years,  and  discovered  by  Jim  Hawkins.  He 
found  Flint's  treasure,  and  removed  it  to  his 
cave. 

Gurth.  The  faithful  and  sturdy  swine-herd  in 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Gurton,  Gammer.  The  heroine  of  the  second 
known  English  comedy,  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  (1575),  which  turns  on  the  loss  of  this 
useful  article  and  the  finding  of  it  sticking  in 
her  husband  Hodge's  breeches. 

Guy  of  Warwick.  A  hero  of  English  legend, 
one  of  whose  exploits  was  the  killing  of  a 
formidable  4  dun  cow '. 

Guyon,  Sir,  gi'on.  A  knight  in  Spenser's  FaSrie 
Queene,  the  personification  of  temperance  and 
self-restraint. 

Gyges,  gi'jez.  A  king  of  ancient  Lydia  fabled  to 
have  had  a  magic  ring  which  rendered  him  in- 
visible, and  thus  helped  him  to  slay  his  prede- 
cessor Candaules. 


Hagen,  ha'gen.  A  warrior  in  the  Nibelungenlied 
who  kills  Siegfried,  and  is  himself  killed  by 
Chriemhild. 

Haidee'.  In  Byron's  Don  Juan  the  daughter  of 
the  pirate  Lambro,  a  beautiful  girl  who  rescues 
Juan  when  cast  ashore,  and  dies  when  her 
father  drags  him  off  to  slavery. 

Hajji  Baba.  The  Persian  hero  of  James 
Morier's  picaresque  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Halcyone,  hal-si'o-ne.  In  Greek  myth,  daughter 
of  jEoIus  and  wife  of  Ceyx,  at  whose  death  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  became  a  king- 
fisher. 

Hamlet.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  hero  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  the  substance  of  which 
is  contained  in  old  chronicles. 

Handy  Andy.  In  Samuel  Lover's  story  of  the 
same  name,  an  Irish  serving-man  who  is  always 
getting  into  scrapes. 

Hardcastle,  Squire.  In  Goldsmith's  comedy, 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  an  English  country 
gentleman  whose  house  young  Marlow  mis- 
takes for  an  inn,  and  whose  daughter  4  stoops 
to  conquer'  him  by  pretending  to  be  the 
chambermaid.  The  squire  is  a  jovial  old  gen- 
tleman, fond  of  telling  stories,  and  has  one 
especial  favourite  of  4  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room '.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  is  a  lady  who  is  devoted 
to  what  is  genteel.  Tony  Lumpkin  is  her  son 
by  a  former  marriage.    See  Lumpkin. 

Har'lowe,  Clarissa.  The  heroine  of  Richardson's 
novel  Clarissa,  a  girl  of  great  sweetness,  purity, 
and  moral  dignity,  who  is  overcome  by  drugs 
and  betrayed  by  the  man  she  loves,  the  liber- 
tine Lovelace.    She  scorns  his  offered  repara- 


f  ion  "f  marriage  rind  di^s  of  ^riof  an(i  shame. 

n.i niHj  nut.  In  classical  myth,  a  (laughter  of 
Mart  and  Venus  and  wife  of  Cadmus  <>n  i,,.r 
marriage  day  she  received  a  necklace  which 
proved  unlucky  to  everyone  who  came  into 
possession  of  it. 

Harold,  Childe.  The  hero  of  Byron's  poem 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  the  Child':  Ixinx  u 
man  of  birth,  wealth,  and  intellect,  who,  while 
still  young,  has  become  sated  with  pleasure, 
and  resolvos  to  travel,  thus  giving  the  poet  an 
opportunity  for  much  fine  description  and 
reflective  writinu. 

Haroun  Alraschid.  The  Caliph  around  whose 
nocturnal  adventures  part  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  centres. 

Har'pagon.  A  miser,  the  hero  of  Moliere's 
comedy  L' .Aware  (The  Miser). 

Harris,  Mrs.  Mrs.  Gamp's  oft-quoted  but  im- 
aginary friend.    See  Gamp. 

Hatchway,  Lieutenant.  An  amusing  half-pay 
naval  officer,  the  companion  of  Commodore 
Trunnion  in  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pickle. 

Hatt'eraick,  Dirk.  The  captain  of  the  Dutch 
smuggling  vessel  in  Scott's  Guy  Mannering, 
in  whose  lugger  Harry  Bertram  is  carried  off; 
a  reckless  desperado,  but  honest  to  his  em- 
plovers. 

Hatto.  In  German  legend,  an  archbishop  of 
Mainz  who  is  devoured  by  an  army  of  rats  (or 
mice)  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  having, 
during  a  severe  famine,  shut  up  a  number  of 
poor  people  in  a  barn  and  burned  them.  The 
Mouse-tower,  on  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near 
Bingen,  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
archbishop's  death. 

Hauksbee,  Mrs.  One  of  Kipling's  characters. 
She  is  a  type  of  Anglo-Indian  adventuress. 

Hawk,  Sir  Mulberry.  In  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  a  worthless  roue  who  insults  Kate 
Nickleby  and  kills  in  a  duel  the  young  Lord 
Verisopht,  who  has  been  his  associate  and  ad- 
mirer. 

Hawkins,  Jim.  In  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island, 
the  boy  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the  story  of 
the  Hispaniola  and  her  crew. 

Head'rigg,  Cuddie  (Cuthbert).  An  amusing 
farm-servant  in  Scott's  Old  Mortality. 

Heart  of  Midlothian.  A  name  for  the  old  tol- 
booth  or  jail  of  Edinburgh,  adopted  by  Sir  W. 
Scott  as  the  title  of  one  of  his  novels,  in  which 
it  makes  a  figure.    See  Deans. 

He'be.  The  Greek  goddess  of  youth  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods  (before  Ganymede).  She  is 
represented  as  a  very  beautiful  young  girl. 

Hecate,  hek'a-te.  A  Greek  goddess  whose 
powers  were  various.  She  was  especially  a 
goddess  of  the  infernal  regions  and  patroness  of 
magicians  and  witches. 

Hector.  The  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and 
husband  of  Andromache,  the  most  valiant 
among  the  Trojans,  and  the  noblest  hero 
described  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  slain  by 
Achilles,  and  his  body  was  dragged  round 
the  city  walls  in  revenge  for  his  having  killed 
Patroclus.    See  Ilium. 

Hec'uba.  The  wife  of  King  Priam  of  Troy,  and 
mother  of  Hector,  Paris,  and  Cassandra.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy  she  was  given  to  Ulysses  as  a 
slave,  and  some  say  she  drowned  herself  in 

Heep,  Uriah.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  the 
lawyer  in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  a 
sneaking  and  malignant  character,  always  pro- 
claiming how  4  'umble '  he  is,  but  really  trying 
to  ruin  his  employer  and  marry  his  daughter 
Agnes. 

Hel  or  He'la.  The  Scandinavian  goddess  of  the 
dead,  daughter  of  Loki,  a  frightful  being,  half 
black  and  half  of  fair  complexion. 

Helen.  The  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta- 
and  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  mosi 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  She  was  carried 
off  to  Troy  by  Paris,  and  thus  caused  the  Tro- 
jan war,  the  Greek  princes  having  combined  in 
a  great  expedition  against  Troy  in  order  to 
recover  her. 

Hel'ena.  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's  Alls 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  who  marries  Bertram, 
Count  of  Rousillon,  against  his  will,  and  sub- 
sequently tricks  him  into  consummating  the 
marriage. 

Helicon.  A  mountain  of  Greece  anciently 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  muses. 

He'lios.  The  Greek  name  for  the  sun  and  the 
sun-god,  in  the  latter  sense  identified  with 
Phoebus  or  Apollo. 

Hephae'stus.    Same  as  Vulcan. 

Hera.    Same  as  Juno. 

Her  cules  or  Heracles.  In  classical  mythology, 
a  hero  or  demi-god,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ale- 
mena,  renowned  for  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, twelve  of  which  are  specially  singled  out 
as  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  He  was  for  a 
time  slave  to  Ompnale,  Queen  of  Lydia,  and 
afterwards  married  to  Deianira  (q.v.).  Being 
mortally  poisoned  by  the  garment  of  Nessus, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abrme— the  Fr.  u. 
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hi  voluntatilv    .is.-eii.loil   his  tunor.il   | \Q 
was  received  among  ••'«'  gods     Soo  aliio  Hydra, 
OmpkC  a.  \«' 

Hermea.  her  un-/  The  Greek  deitj  regarded  u 
tH,»l«viil<ii1    to   the    Unman    MiT.iiry,    the   nun 

senger  of  the  god*,  the  inventor  Of  the  lyre 
(which  he  resigned  to  Apollo),  the  god  of  oom- 

inorce,  aiul  also  of  fraud  end  cunning      He  la 

Snerally  represented  with    Hull    trio 
ohed    to  his   head    and    ankles,  ami    with    | 

eringed  red    theoodwosM*. 

Hermea  Trlamegla  tua.  A  mythical  personage, 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  repre- 
sented as  tlie  author  of  a  gnat  liiimhcr  of 
ancient   writing!. 

Hermla  One  of  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare's 
Midtvmmtr-Niohfi  Drtam. 

Hermlone,  her-in.o-nc.  In  Shakospoare's  The 
Winter's  Tale  the  wife  of  King  Leontee  oi 
Sicily,  unjustly  suspected  by  hex  husband. 
She  is  an  example  >>f  'dignity  without  jiriile. 
love  without  passion,  and  tenderness  without 
weakness". 

He'ro.  The  beautiful  priestess  of  Venue  at 
Sestos,  to  visit  whom  Leander  used  to  swim 
the  Hellespont.  On  his  death  she  drowned 
herself.  Another  Hero  has  an  important  port 
in  Shakespeare's  M uch  Ado  about  Srothing. 

Hesperidos,  hes-per'i-dez.  In  Greek  myth,  three 
nymphs  who  lived  in  pleasant  gardens  in  an 
island  of  the  western  ocean,  and  had  charge  of 
a  tree  which  produced  golden  apples.  Hercules 
had  to  fetch  apples  from  this  tree,  which  was 
watched  by  a  dragon. 

Hesperus.  In  classical  literature, a  personifica- 
tion of  the  evening  star  (the  planet  Venus). 

Hes  tia.    The  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

Hiawatha,  hi-a-wa'tha.  A  mythical  hero  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Longfellow. 

Hip  pocrene,  -krt-ne  or  -kren.  A  fountain  of 
the  muses  in  Ancient  Greece  near  Mount 
Helicon. 

Hippol'yta.  In  classical  literature  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  married  to  Theseus. 

Hippol  ytus.     In  Greek  fable,  a  chaste  youth 

whose  stepmother  Phaedra  tries  to  seduce  him. 
Finding  her  efforts  vain  she  accuses  him  to  his 

father  of   attempting   her   virtue,  and   thus 

brings  about  his  death. 

Hippomenes,  hip-pom'e-nez:    See  Atalanta. 

Hodge.    The  goodman  of  Gammer  Gurton  in 

the    old    comedy    named    Gammer    Gurton's 

Needle,  and  now  adopted  as  a  name  typical 

of  a  country  rustic  or  a  farm  labourer. 
Holmes.  Sherlock.    The  greatest  private  detec- 
tive of  fiction  and  hero  of  several  novels  and 

short  stories  by  Conan  Doyle. 
Holofer'nes.    A  schoolmaster  in  Shakespeare's 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     The  name  is  derived 

from  Rabelais. 
Honeycomb,  Will.    One  of  the  members  of  the 

club  described  in  the  Spectator,  an  oracle  on 

matters  of  fashion. 
Honeyman,    Charles.     _A  lackadaisical    High 

Church  cleri 

an  uncle  to 

humbug  and  sybarite. 
Hood,  Robin.    The  famous  archer  and  outlaw 

of  mediaeval  England,  a  creation  of  popular 

mythology. 
Hopeful.     A   companion  of   Christian  in  the 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Ho'rae.    Maidens  personifying  the  changes  of 

the  seasons,  usually   called   in   English   the 

Hours. 
Horatio.  In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  the  friend  of 

the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Ho'rug.    An  ancient  Egyptian  deity  personify- 
ing the  sun. 
Houyhnhnms,  ho'inmz.     In  Swift's  Gulliver's 

Travels  the  race  of  wonderful  horses  among 

whom  his  hero  is  thrown;  they  are  endowed 

with  reason  and  form  a  civilized  community, 

their  servants  being  the  Yahoos  (which  see  in 

Diet.). 
Hu  dibras.    The  hero  of  the  famous  satire  in 

verse  by  Samuel  Butler  directed  against  the 

Nonconformists.     Hudibras   is   a    ridiculous 

Presbyterian    knight -errant    with   a   squire 

named  Ralph. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln.    A  young  boy  who  forms  the 

subject  of  Chaucer's  Prioress's  Tale.    He  was 

tortured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  resident 

in  Lincoln. 
Hunter,   Mrs.   Leo.     A  ridiculous  matron  in 

Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers,  noted  for  hunting 

after  any  social  '  lion'  within  her  reach. 
Hyacin'thus.     A    beautiful    boy    beloved    by 

Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  accidentally  killed 

when  playing  at  the  discus ;  ;from  his  blood 

sprang  the  flower  hyacinth. 
Hyde,  Mr.    In  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde,  Mr.  Hyde  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that 

is  evil  in  the  dual  personality. 
Hy'dra.   A  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Her- 
cules.   See  in  Diet. 


;h  clergyman  in  Thackeray's  Newcomes, 
lcle  to  Clive  Newcome,  smacking  of  the 


Hy  laa     \  \outh  I..  loved  bi  Herouli  laud 

^  .i-i  nymphi  •  iii  m.  .1  »  ii  I 
Hyperion,  hi  pi-  ri-on,  more  strictly  In  pet 
in  am  n  ii t   instil    one  ni   i 

timoa  a  name  eijuivali  nt  to  the  sun 

Iachltno,  yak  i  mo  An  Italian  villain  in 
BhakeHpeaift'N  I'umbrliiu   who  leads  l'ostliuniUh 

to  believe  that  lna  wile  Imogen  has  been  un- 

tall  lit  ill  to  lillll 

Iago,  i-a'gO,  The  '  ancu  ut  'or ensign  oi  Othello 
in  ahakeepeare'i  tragedy  who,  oul  ol  jealousy 
and  devilish  malignity,  pereuadea  Othello  of 
Deedemona'a  unfaithful] 

IcaruB.  the  son  of  Desdalui      He  Bed  with  bii 
lather  but  soared  so  high  thai  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  with  which  his  artificial  win* 
tast,  mil,  naming  bim  to  tall  Into  the  n  ■  and 
be  drowned.    bV  i  Dasdarieka, 

Idomeneus,  l-dotn'e-naa  A  king  of  ancient 
i  nil.  w  ho  saorifkwd  his  own  son  In  fulfilment 
Of  a  rash  vow  similar  to  that  of  Jephthah. 

Ilium  or  Ilion.    a  poetio  name  of  Troy,  w! 

the  name  of  Homer's  poem  the  //, 

Imogen,  lmo-jen.    The  wile  of  Posthumus  and 
hemineof  Shakespeare's  Cymbelim    Mi. 
sorrow  and  hardship  through  her  husband'i 
belief  in  her  infidelity  (see   Iachimo),  but  ia 
made  happy  in  the  end. 

In  dra.    A  Hindu  god  of  the  heavene. 

Invincible  Doctor.  A  name  for  the  English 
scholastic  philosopher  William  of  Occam  UV70- 
1847). 

I'o.  In  classical  myth,  a  princess  beloved  by 
Jupiter,  and  temporarily  changed  into  a  cow 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  Juno. 

Iphigenia,  if-i-je-ni'a.  A  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Clytemnestra,  who  was  about  to 
be  sacrificed  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  but 
was  miraculously  carried  away  from  Aulis  to 
the  Crimea. 

I'ris.  The  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  also  a  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  especially  of  J  uno. 

Isaac  of  York.  A  wealthy  Jew,  fathei  of  Re- 
becca in  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Isabella.  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's  Measure 
for  Measure,  for  whom  Angelo,  the  deputy  of 
the  Duke  of  Vienna,  has  an  evil  passion,  and 
whose  virtue  her  brother  Claudio  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  return  for  his  own  safety. 

Isengrim,  i'zn-grim.  The  name  of  the  wolf  in 
the  famous  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

I'sis.  An  Egyptian  goddess  of  the  moon,  wife 
of  Osiris  and  mother  of  Horus,  often  repre- 
sented as  veiled. 

Islands  of  the  Blest  or  Fortunate  Islands. 
Islands  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  lie  far  out  in 
the  Atlantic  and  to  form  a  sort  of  Elysium. 

Isolde,  i-sold'.  A  heroine  of  mediaeval  romance 
belonging  to  the  Arthuriau  cycle,  the  beloved 
of  Sir  Tristram. 

Is'rafil.  In  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  angel 
who  will  blow  the  trump  at  the  resurrection, 
and  who  himself  has  '  the  sweetest  voice  of  all 
God's  creatures '. 

Ithu'riel.  An  angel  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
who,  when  he  found  Satan  in  the  shape  of  a 
toad,  touched  him  with  a  spear  and  thus  tit 
once  restored  him  to  his  proper  appearance. 

Ivanhoe.  The  hero  of  Scott's  well-known  novel, 
son  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  and  a  favourite  of 
Richard  I;  loves  and  marries  Rowena  the 
Saxon  beauty. 

Ixi'on.  In  classical  mythology,  a  Thessalian 
king  who  for  his  wickedness  was  punished  in 
the  infernal  regions  by  being  bound  to  a  per- 
petually-revolving fiery  wheel. 

Jack,  Colonel.  The  hero  of  a  fictitious  biography 
by  Defoe.  From  a  pickpocket  he  becomes  a 
slave-owner  in  America. 

Ja'nus.  A  Roman  deity  represented  with  two 
faces  turning  opposite  ways,  and  whose  temple 
was  closed  in  time  of  peace. 

Jaques,  jak'wes  or  zhak.  A  melancholy  and 
contemplative  lord  in  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It. 

Jarley,  Mrs.  The  proprietrix  of  a  travelling 
waxwork  in  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Jarndyce,  Mr.  A  kindly,  upright  old  man  in 
Dickens's  Bleak  House.  A  party  in  the  re- 
nowned Chancery  case,  Jarndyce  and  J  arndyce. 

Jarvie,  Bailie  Nicol.  A  Glasgow  magistrate  in 
Scott's  Rob  Roy,  and  an  admirable  humorous 
creation. 

Ja'son.  An  ancient  Greek  hero,  the  leader  of 
the  Argonauts  and  husband  of  Medea. 

Javert.  A  police  official  who,  throughout  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  Mise1  rabies,  pursues  Jean  Valjean 
with  relentless  pertinacity. 

Jeames,  jemz.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  the  pro- 
fessed writer  of  an  amusing  diary,  one  of 
Thackeray's  contributions  to  Punch;  a  footman 
who  makes  money  by  railway  speculation  and 
for  a  time  is  a  man  of  consequence. 


Jekvll.    I>r 
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Jellyby,    Mn,    j.  I  ,  hi        In     In,  k<  i.si.    UUuk 

Noun     a     ludy    m.    ii, 

mall,  is,  fcUil   f.,    mn,  I. 

Ill  ..I  In  in  . 
hold 
Jenklna.    Winifred       In    Bmollett'l    lluv.i.hry 

(  link,  i ,   Miaa  Tahitlm   llratnhlr'i 

writi  n  letters  an  I   Iheli   Mum 

Jenklnaon.  1  |  tnith'a 

his  aon   Mow    .  mi  .  i 

'  cosmogony  ol  t  In   world  ' 
Jeaalca.     '1  i  Jew  In 

Khaki    !'■  uri 
Jingle,  Alfred.     An  amusing  awludling  Strolli  r 

in  Dii  keua'a  Pickwick,  who  1 

elliptical  style,  alidad' 

ia  reacued  by  him  from  a  del  '  .  Hu 

heneliiiiati   '  i 

Jocaa'ta.     Hec  (Mditms 

Jonea,  Tom.    The  hero  ,,f  a  novel  by  Fielding. 

manly   and   good  In  .ut.  d,    hut    (111 

wanting  in  self-reaped         I  |i 

daughter  of  S<|uni    \\  i  -tin, 
Jbtunheim,  yeton-hlm,     Tin  abode  "f  the  frost 

ftianti  ni  Scandinavian  mythology. 
Jourdaln.   M.     The   'i,  .  r<>  of 

M alien's  comedy  /..  Bottrpeois  ffenfliftow 
Juan.  Don.    Bee  Dun  ./. 
Juliet.     The  heroine  of  Bhakeepeere'i  famous 

tragedy  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  member 

(  apulet  family. 
Junius    The  pseudonym  of  the  wi  lew  of  a 

of  political   letters  m   the   l'"b.'tr  Adv, 

These  letters  were  scathing criticisms  of  all  the 

great  men  of  the  day,  and  tin:  secret  oi  their 

authorship  wan   nevei    revealed.      Comi* 

critics,   however,  assign   thern  to   Sir  Philip 

Francis. 
Ju'no.  The  supreme  goddess  among  the  Romans, 

identified  with  the  Greek  Hera.    Bee  in 
Jupiter.    The  supreme  Roman  deity,  identified 

with  the  Greek  Zeus.    See  in  Diet. 


Kaf.  In  Mohammedan  myth,  a  mountain 
which  surrounds  and  walls  in  the  earth. 

Ka'ma.     The  Hindu  god  of  love. 

Kavanagh,  Alice.  '  Alice-for-Short',  a  little 
London  waif,  befriended  by  the  Heaths,  and 
eventually  married  to  Charles  Heath  InWiiliau 
de  Morgan's  A lice-for- Short. 

Kay,  Sir.  A  rude  boastful  and  mannerless 
knight  at  King  Arthur's  court. 

Kehama.  \  great  Indian  rajah  who  obtains 
supernatural  powers  but  meets  a  wretched 
doom.  His  story  is  the  subject  of  Soutbey's 
poem  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Kew,  Lady.  In  Thackeray's  Newcomes  an  aris- 
tocratic dowager,  aunt  of  Ethel  Newcome.  She 
domineers  over  all  the  members  of  her  family, 
though  her  niece  Ethel  is  apt  to  rebel.  Her 
son  Lord  Kew  was  at  one  time  engaged  to 
Ethel. 

Kilmansegg.  Miss.  A  rich  heiress  with  an  arti- 
ficial leg  of  gold,  celebrated  in  a  comio  poem 
by  Hood.  She  was  married  for  her  money,  and 
her  husband  killed  her  with  her  precious  leg. 

Kim.  An  Indian  guttersnipe  who,  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  underworld  where  he  was 
nurtured,  is  used  as  a  spy  by  the  British  secret 
service.  He  appears  in  Kipling's  novel  of  ttie 
same  name. 

Kite,  Sergeant.  The  disreputable  but  amusing 
hero  of  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer  (1705). 

Klaus,  Peter,  klous.  The  German  prototype  of 
RipiVan,Wiukle  isee  Winkle). 

Knickerbocker,  Diedrich,  de'dricA.  An  imagin- 
ary Dutchman  put  forward  as  the  author  of  a 
fictitious  history'  of  New  York  written  by 
■\\  ashington  Irving. 

Kriemhild.    See  Chriemhild. 

Krook.  In  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  a  drunken 
old  dealer  in  rags  and  bones  who  dies  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Kuvera,  ku-v&'ra.    The  Hindu  god  of  wealth. 


La  Creeyy,  Miss.  A  kind-hearted  sprightly 
little  miniature  painter  in  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Lady  Bountiful.    See  Bountiful. 

Lady  of  Lyons.     See  Melnotte. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  A  female  of  supernatural 
powers  who  figures  in  the  legend  of  King 
Arthur.— Also  the  name  of  a  poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  so  called  from  its  heroine  Ellen 
Douglas,  who,  her  father  having  been  banished 
from  court  by  James  V  of  Scotland,  lives  in 
retirement  with  him  at  Loch  Katrine. 

Laertes,  la-er'tez.  In  Greek  story  the  father  of 
Ulysses ;  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  son  of  Pol- 
onius  and  brother  of  Ophelia. 
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NOTED  NAMES  IN  FICTION,   MYTHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Laga'do.  In  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  the 
capital  of  I'.alniharhi,  visited  by  Gulliver  in  his 
l.:ii>ut:i  journey.  Lagado  is  celebrated  for  its 
academy   of    projectors,    who  try  to  perform 

nnmeroai  rldlouTous  lolentiflo  experiments. 

Lalla  Rookh.    The  heroine  of   Moore's   i in, 

represented  as  a  duiiKhter  of  the  emperor 
Aurungzebe,  and  as  going  to  Cashmere  to  marry 
the  Km;,'  of  Bucharia.  On  the  way  she  is 
entertained  by  a  series  of  tales  told  by  a  young 
poet,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love,  and  who 
turns  out  to  lie  her  betrothed. 

Lambro.  In  liyrou's  Don  Juan,  a  Greek  pirate, 
father  of  Haidee.  He  is  represented  as  having 
his  head-quarters  in  a  small  island  of  the 
jEgean,  and  as  being  'the  mildest-mannered 
man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat'. 

Lammermoor,  Bride  of.  Lucy  Ashton,  heroine 
of  a  tragic  novel  by  Scott.  See  Ashton,  Ravens- 
wood. 

Lancelot  or  Launcelot.  The  most  famous  of 
King  Arthur's  knights,  paramour  of  Queen 
Guinevere. 

Languish,  Lydia  A  very  romantic  young  lady, 
the  heroine  of  Sheridan's  comedy  The  Rivals. 

Laocoon,  la-ok'o-on.  In  Greek  legend,  a  Trojan 
priest  who  along  with  his  two  sous  was  killed 
by  two  enormous  serpents — an  incident  re- 
presented in  a  very  famous  group  of  statuary. 

Laodamia,  la'o-da-mi"a.  In  classic  fable  the 
wife  of  Protesilaos.  whom  she  followed  to 
Hades  after  his  death. 

Lapu'ta.  A  sort  of  flying  island  visited  by 
Gulliver,  raised  above  the  earth  by  means  of  a 
huge  loadstone,  and  inhabited  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  most  abstruse  studies.  These 
philosophers  were  apt  to  become  so  deeply 
immersed  in  study  that  they  were  quite  ob- 
livious of  everything  else.  Hence  they  had 
attendants  called  flappers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
rouse  their  attention  by  striking  them  with 
a  blown  bladder  attached  to  a  handle. 

Lato'na.    The  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Launce,  An  amusing  clown  in  Shakespeare's 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  with  a  favourite  dog 
named  Crab. 

Lavin'ia.  In  Virgil's  ASneid,  the  second  wife  of 
jEneas,  previously  betrothed  to  Turnus,  King 
of  Latium. 

Lean'der.  In  Greek  story  a  young  man  of 
Abydos  who  used  to  swim  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  Hero  of  Sestos.    See  Hero. 

Lear,  ler.  A  mythical  king  of  Britain,  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  King  Lear. 
Believing  in  the  love  of  his  daughters  Goneril 
and  Regan,  he  divides  between  them  his  king- 
dom, thinking  that  his  other  daughter  Cordelia 
is  undutif ul ;  but  the  former  drive  him  mad 
by  ingratitude,  and  he  only  learns  the  worth  of 
Cordelia  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  reparation. 

Leatherstocking.  A  mighty  hunter  appearing 
in  several  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  books. 

Leda.  In  Greek  myth,  the  wife  of  Tyndareus. 
Jupiter  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  visiting 
her  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  she  produced  two 
eggs,  from  one  of  which  came  forth  Pollux  and 
Helen,  and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra. 

Lefevre,  le-favr.  A  lieutenant  whose  death 
form  s  a  very  affecting  scene  in  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy. 

Legree'.  A  brutal  slave-owner  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Leigh,  Amyas.  The  hero  of  Kingsley's  West- 
ward Ho! 

Lenore,  le-nor\  A  heroine  of  German  ballads 
whose  dead  lover  in  spectral  form  carries  her 
on  horseback  with  him  to  the  graveyard. 

Leontes,  le-on'tez.  In  Shakespeare's  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  King  of  Sicily,  husband  of  Hermione, 
and  father  of  Perdita.  The  play  turns  on  his 
insane  suspicion  of  his  wife  and  the  conse- 
quences following  thereon. 

Leporel'lo.  The  valet  of  Don  Giovanni,  a 
cowardly  fellow  who  aidshimin  his  libertinism, 
though  with  qualms  of  conscience. 

Li'lith.  In  Jewish  myth,  a  sort  of  female 
demon  who  was  Adam's  wife  before  Eve  was 
created. 

Lil'liput.  The  land  of  the  Lilliputians,  who  were 
pigmies  about  six  inches  high,  in  Swift's  Gul- 
liver's Travels. 

Lindabrides,  lin-dab'ri-dSz.  A  heroine  of  old 
romance,  whose  name  became  synonymous 
with  that  of  a  mistress  or  sweetheart. 

Lirriper,  Mrs.  A  kind-hearted  and  voluble 
London  lodging-house  keeper,  who  is  the  chief 
character  in  two  of  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories. 

Lismaha'go.  In  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker 
a  Scottish  half-pay  officer,  gaunt  and  grim, 
pedantic  and  disputatious,  and  full  of  national 
pride;  he  gets  married  to  Tabitha  Bramble 
and  her  £4000. 

Little  Dorrit.  The  heroine  of  a  novel  by 
Dickens,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Marshal- 
sea  Prison. 

Lizerann.     An  attractive  little  child  of  the 


slums,  daughter  of  Jim  Coupland,  in  William 
ilc  Morgan  s  It  Never  can  happen  Again. 

Lock  It.  An  inhuman  jailer  in  Guy's  Heggar's 
Opera.  His  daughter  Lucy  is  in  love  with 
Macheath,  the  dashing  highwayman. 

Locrine,  lo-krin'.  A  mythical  king  of  Knglaiitl, 
son  of  the  equally  mythical  Brut  or  Brutus. 

Lo'kl.  In  Scandinavian  myth,  the  evil  god 
who  brought  about  the  death  of  Balder. 

Lorelei,  lo're-li.  In  German  legend  a  siren  of 
the  1th nil-  who  lures  men  to  destruction. 

Loisle.  Daughter  of  Dr.  Thorpe  in  William  de 
Morgan's  Joseph  Vance.  One  of  the  principal 
and  most  attractive  characters  in  the  tale. 

Lothoir'.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Disraeli,  a 
young  nobleman  who  shows  some  leaning 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  hut 
ultimately  marries  Lady  Corisaude  and  at- 
taches himself  to  the  English  Church. 

Lovelace.  The  libertine  hero  of  Richardson's 
novel  Clarissa. 

Lubberland.    Same  as  Cockaigne. 

Lucre'tia.  The  heroine  of  a  legendary  tale  of 
early  Rome,  who  stabbed  herself  after  being 
defiled  by  Sextus  Tarquinius. 

Lad.    A  fabulous  king  of  Britain. 

Lugg'nagg.  An  island  in  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels.    See  Struldbrugs. 

Lumpkin,  Tony.  In  Goldsmith's  comedy  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
by  her  first  marriage ;  an  ignorant,  idle,  mis- 
chievous, but  good-natured  young  booby. 

Lupin,  Mrs.  A  typical,  though  idealized  land- 
lady in  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  She 
marries  Mark  Tapley. 

Lycidas,  lis'i-das.  A  poetic  name  under  which 
Milton  in  a  celebrated  elegy  laments  his  de- 
ceased friend  Edward  King. 

Lyndon,  Barry.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's  Mem- 
oirs of  Barry  Lyndon,  an  Irishman  who 
relates  his  own  adventures  as  an  audacious 
sharper  and  swindler. 

Lyonnesse,  li-on-nes'.  A  tract  in  the  south-west 
of  England  said  to  be  now  covered  by  the  sea. 


Mab.  The  queen  of  the  fairies  according  to 
Shakespeare  and  other  English  poets. 

Macaire,  Robert,  ma-kar'.  A  scoundrel  hero  of 
certain  popular  French  plays. 

Macbeth'.  A  historic  personage  who  raised 
himself  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  and  is  cele- 
brated, along  with  his  wife  Lady  Macbeth,  in 
Shakespeare's  famous  tragedy.  The  events  of 
this  are,  however,  almost  entirely  fictitious. 

Macduff'.  A  Scottish  thane  who  slays  Macbeth. 
See  preceding  entry1 

Mac  Flecknoe,  flek'no.  The  name  under  which 
Dryden  lampoons  the  poet  Shadwell  in  a 
poetical  satire  of  same  name. 

Macheath,  Captain,  mak-heth'.  The  highway- 
man hero  of  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  who  de- 
clared he  could  be  happy  with  either  Polly 
Peachum  or  Lucy  Lockit. 

Mac-Ivor,  Fergus  and  Flora.  Tn  Scott's  Wav- 
erley,  a  Highland  chief  and  his  sister  both 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
Waverley  proposed  to  Flora,  who  was  high- 
minded  and  beautiful.    Fergus  was  executed. 

Mackellar,  Ephraim.  Steward  of  the  House  of 
Durrisdeer  in  Stevenson's  Master  of  Ballanirae. 

Macsycophant,  Sir  Pertinax.  The  hero  of 
Macklin's  comedy  The  Man  of  the  World,  a 
Scotsman  who  raised  his  fortunes  by  '  booing' 
(bowing)  to  the  great  and  wealthy. 

Ma'doc.  A  prince  or  king  of  Welsh  tradition, 
who  is  said  to  have  discovered  America  long 
before  Columbus;  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Southey. 

Mseonides,  mS-on'i-dez.  A  poetical  designation 
of  Homer. 

Maid  Marian.  The  wife  or  companion  of  Robin 
Hood. 

Malagrowther,  Sir  Mungo.  A  peevish  and 
bitter-tongued  old  courtier  in  Scott's  Fortunes 
of  Nigel. 

Mal'aprop,  Mrs.  A  lady  in  Sheridan's  comedy 
The  Rivals,  notorious  for  her  amusing  blunders 
in  the  use  of  words;  aunt  and  guardian  of 
Lydia  Languish. 

Malvo'lio.  The  pompous  and  conceited  steward 
or  major-domo  of  Olivia  in  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night. 

Mambrino's  Helmet.  A  wonderful  helmet  of 
mediaeval  romance  which  Don  Quixote  claimed 
to  have  found.  His  discovery  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  merely  a  barber's  basin. 

Mammon,  Sir  Epicure.  A  sensualist  of  bound- 
less imagination  in  Jonson's  play  The  Al- 
chemist. 

Manfred.  The  hero  of  a  drama  by  Byron,  a 
man  of  sombre  character  who  has  dealings  with 
the  powers  of  evil. 

Mannoring,  Guy.  The  English  officer  and 
gentleman  who  gives  name  to  Scott'R  novel, 
and  whose  daughter  is  married  to  its  hero 
Harry  Bertram. 


Man  In  Black,  The.  An  eccentric  character  in 
Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  generally 
considered  to  be  a  portrait  of  tlio  authors 
father. 

Man  of  Bran.    See  Talus. 

Man  of  Feeling.  The  hero  of  a  sentimental  and 
lachrymose  novel  by  Henry  Mackenzie  (1771). 

Mantalini,  man-ta-le'ne.  >A  dissipated  fop  in 
Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby.  He  is  the  husband 
of  a  fashionable  milliner  and  is  reduced  to 
turning  his  wife's  mangle. 

Marchioness,  The.  A  half-starved  girl,  maid  of 
all  work  to  Sampson  Brass  in  Dickens's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.  She  is  eventually  married  to 
Dick  Swiveller. 

Margaret.  The  heroine  of  Goethe's  Faust.  See 
Faust. 

Marlow.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  bashful  with  ladies,  but  by 
no  means  so  with  chambermaids.  See  Hard- 
castle. 

Mar'mion.  A  brave  but  profligate  English  lord, 
hero  of  Scott's  poem  of  same  name.  He  was 
slain  at  Flodden. 

Marner,  Silas.  The  character  who  gives  name 
to  a  novel  by  George  Eliot.  He  is  a  weaver 
who  believes  himself  deserted  by  God,  and  has 
his  small  store  of  gold  stolen,  but  is  restored  to 
heart  and  hope  by  a  little  foundling  child  who 
comes  to  him. 

Mars.    The  Roman  god  of  war.    See  in  Diet. 

Marsyas,  mar'si-as.  A  satyr  fabled  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Apollo  in  a  musical  contest,  and 
to  have  been  flayed  alive  by  the  victor. 

Mawworm.  A  canting  hypocrite  in  Bickerstaff  s 
comedy  The  Hypocrite,  a  believer  in  Dr.  Cant- 
well. 

Mede'a.  The  daughter  of  a  king  of  Colchis,  in 
Greek  legend,  and  a  famous  sorceress,  who 
helps  Jason  to  carry  off  the  golden  fleece,  and 
is  married  to  him.  Ultimately  he  deserts  her, 
and  in  revenge  she  murders  her  two  children. 

Megaera,  me-je'ra.  In  classical  myth,  one  of 
the  three  Furies. 

Meleager,  mel-5-a'ger.  A  Greek  legendary  hero, 
slayer  of  the  formidable  Calydonian  boar  ana 
lover  of  Atalanta;  his  life  depended  on  how 
long  a  firebrand  remained  unconsumed. 

Melema,  Tito.  The  cunning  husband  of  the 
heroine  of  George  Eliot's  Romola. 

Melnotte,  Claude.  The  hero  of  Lytton's  play 
The  Lady  of  Lyons,  a  gardener's  son,  who  mar- 
ries a  proud  Lyons  beauty  under  pretence  of 
being  a  prince. 

Melpomene,  mel-pom'e-nS.  The  muse  who  pre- 
sided over  tragedy. 

Melusine,  ma-lti-sen.  A  fairy  of  French  legend, 
who  is  condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a 
serpent  from  the  waist  downward. 

Memnon.  A  king  of  Ethiopia  slain  in  the 
Trojan  war,  where  he  fought  on  the  Trojan 
side. 

Menelaus,  men-e-la'us.  A  mythical  king  of 
Sparta,  husband  of  Helen  and  brother  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

Mephistopheles,  mef-is-tof'e-lez.  A  fiend  or 
spirit  of  evil  who  figures  in  the  Faust  story, 
and  is  made  a  striking  personage  by  Goethe. 
See  Faust. 

Mercury.    See  Hermes. 

Mercutio,  mer-ku'shi-o.  The  witty  and  elegant 
friend  of  Romeo  in  Shakespeare  s  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Merion,  Diana.  The  heroine  of  Meredith's 
novel  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

Merlin.  The  famous  enchanter  in  the  legends 
connected  with  King  Arthur. 

Merrilies,  Meg,  mer'ri-lez.  An  old  gypsy  wo- 
man who  forms  a  striking  character  in  Scott's 
Guy  Mannering. 

Micaw'ber,  Mr.  Wilkins.  A  delightfully  humor- 
ous character  in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
given  to  high-flown  language,  fond  of  good 
living,  and  carelessly  improvident;  often,  if 
one  could  believe  him,  in  the  deepest  gloom, 
but  generally  hopeful  and  waiting  'for  some- 
thing to  turn  up'. 

Mi'das.  A  legendary  king  of  Phrygia,  who, 
having  obtained  from  the  gods  the  gift  of 
turning  everything  he  touched  into  gold,  found 
it  a  curse.  Apollo  gave  him  an  ass's  ears  for 
deciding  a  musical  contest  against  him. 

Miggs.  In  Dickens's  Barnaby  Rudge  the  shrew- 
ish maid-servant  of  Mrs.  Varden. 

Millamant,  Mrs.  The  coquettish  heroine  of 
Congr eve's  The  Way  of  the  World. 

Minerva.    See  in  Diet. 

Minnehaha.  The  bride  of  Hiawatha  in  Long- 
fellow's poem. 

Mi'nos.  A  legendary  king  and  lawgiver  of 
Crete,  made  after  death  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  lower  world. 

Minotaur.  A  monster  of  Greek  fable,  half  mar 
half  bull,  who  lived  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
and  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Miran'da.  The  daughter  of  Prospero  in  Sbaka- 
speare's  Tempest. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;    tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     (1,  Sc.  abune— the  Fr.  «. 
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MlrzA     a  Botitioui  personage  described  in  The 

Spectator  [Ho  109)  as  seeing  anobleallei 

vision  "i  human  life 
Mo dred     Tha nephew of  King  Arthur, against 

wh.'iit  he  rebelled:  he  wan  ilaln  In  the  battle 

thai  ensued,  and  in  ii   King  Arthur  also  re 

n  Ived  hiM  death  wound. 
Montague,    mon'ta-gQ.      The    nohlo    houaa    of 

Verona,  to  whloh  llomoo  belonged  la  Shake 

■peart  i  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Morglana.  nior-ji-an  a.    The  clever,  female  slave 

Of  Ali  Baba  in  the  famous  story  of  Th,  l-\,rty 

Thieits. 
Mowgll      The  hero  of  Kipling's  J  ii  iii;  If  Bookt 

Ho  is  an  Irish  child  who,  having  Wen  reared 

l'v  a  sin'  wolf,  kuowB  the  speech  and  the  life  of 

the  Jungle. 
Mulvaney,  Terence.    A  dare-devil  Irish  soldier 

in  Kipling's  Soldiers  Three. 
Munchausen,  mun-cha'sn.    The  putative  author 

of  a  book  of  amusing  but  fictitious  adventures. 


Nancy.  An  unfortunate  girl  in  Dickens's  Oliver 
Twist,  kind  hearted  and  faithful  to  Bill  Sikes, 
who  brutally  murdered  her. 

Narcissus.  A  youth  of  tireek  fable,  who,  fall- 
ing in  love  with  his  own  image  as  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  pined  away  aud  finally  was  changed 
into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

Nausicaa,  na-sik'a-a.  A  princess  of  the  Phaea- 
ciaus  in  Homers  Odyssey,  who  takes  compas- 
siou  on  Ulysses  when  shipwrecked. 

Nell.  The  child  heroine  of  Dickens's  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop.  She  lives  with  her  grandfather 
who  has  a  passion  for  gambling,  and  who, 
being  ruined,  sets  out  with  Nell  into  the 
country.    Eventually  they  both  die. 

Nemo.  Captain.  The  mysterious  captain  of  the 
pirate  submarine  in  Jules  Verne's  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Nephelococcygia,  nef'e-lo-kok-sij"i-a.  Cloud- 
cuckoo-town,  the  residence  of  the  birds  in  Ar- 
istophanes's  famous  comedy  The  Birds,  a  satire 
upon  Athens  and  the  Athenians. 

Neptune,  Nereids.    See  in  Diet. 

Nessus.  A  centaur  who  brought  about  the 
death  of  Hercules.    See  Deianira. 

Nestor.  A  legendary  king  in  southern  Greece, 
one  of  those  who  went  to  Troy.  Because  he 
lived  to  such  a  great  age;  his  advice  was 
deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  gods  themselves. 

Newcome,  Colonel.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  in  Thackeray's  novel  The  Newcomes, 
brave,  simple,  and  good,  though  not  over  wise. 
He  loses  his  fortune  and  retires  to  the  Charter- 
house where  he  dies.  His  son  Clive,  a  fine, 
handsome  young  fellow,  who  adopts  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist,  long  hankers  in  vain  after 
his  beautiful ,  clever,  and  spirited  cousin,  Ethel 
Newcome,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  is  intended  to  marry  into  the 
nobility.  She  is  brought  up  to  love  wealth 
and  title,  but  eventually  is  married  to  Clive. 
Other  members  of  the  Newcome  family  are 
introduced,  especially  the  odious  Sir  Barnes, 
whose  ill-treatment  causes  his  wife  to  run  away 
from  him.    See  also  Florae,  Honeyman,  Kew. 

Nibelungen,  ne'be-lung-en.  A  race  or  family  in 
German  legend  possessed  of  a  great  treasure. 
Their  name  is  attached  to  the  old  German  epic 
the  Nibelungenlied  or  song  of  the  Nibelungs. 
See  Siegfried,  Chriemhild,  Brtinehild. 

Nickleby,  Nicholas.  The  hero  of  a  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Dickens.  He  teaches  under 
Squeersat  Dotheboys  Hall,  joins  the  theatrical 
company  of  Mr.  Crummies,  and  is  befriended 
by  the  brothers  Cheeryble.  His  mother,  with 
her  rambling  and  inconsequent  style  of  speak- 
ing, is  very  amusing.  His  sister  Kate  is  a 
charming  young  lady ;  his  uncle  Ralph  is  a 
hard-hearted  and  miserly  money-lender,  who 
hangs  himself  when  his  schemes  fail. 

Niflheim,  nef'1-him.  A  region  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness in  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Niobe,  ni'o-b5.  A  queen  of  classic  story,  whose 
children  were  all  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  who  was  herself  turned  into  stone. 

Nisus,  ni'sus.  In  Virgil's  JEneid  a  Trojan  youth 
who  accompanied  ./Eneas  to  Italy,  and  fell  in 
attempting  to  rescue  his  intimate  friend  Eu- 
ryalus.  The  two  are  proverbial  types  of  friend- 
ship. 

Noggs,  Newman.  In  Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,  an  extremely  odd  but  kind-hearted  char- 
acter, clerk  to  Ralph  Nickleby,  once  a  country 
gentleman. 

Norns.  The  three  fates  of  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology. 

Norval.  The  hero  of  the  eighteenth-century 
tragedy  Douglas,  by  the  Rev.  John  Home. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Douglas,  but  was 
brought  up  as  a  peasant,  and  was  killed  by  his 
stepfather  Lord  Randolph,  who  was  in  igno- 
rance of  the  relationship. 

Nydia.  The  blind  flower-seller  in  Lytton's  The 
Last  Bay 8  of  Pompeii. 


Nym.    A  followei  of  Falstaffi  In  81 

11  tr,t  and   llrnry    I',  mi  aniiiMii, 
»  BO  i  m  nl  ii. illy  gets  liar 

Oak   Gabriel      Id  it.  in 

in  I  lardj  '■  I '<"' '"""  ""  Had  ■ 
Oberon     The  king  of  the  fairies,  familial  to  us 

from  Shakespeare  i  Mtdtumnu  r  A  njht'x  Urtam, 

celebrated  also  In  ■  poem  by  w  Island  tad  la  aa 

open  by  Weber, 

Ochiltree,    Edle,    orVil-tre.      A    blue guwll    Of 

Uoenssd  beggar,  t  shrewd  ami  humorous  ohar> 
actor  In  Boots's  dnttqtMfy. 
Odin  The  supreme  Boaadlaavlan  deity,  kins 
of  gods  and  men.  Asgodol  war  ha  holds  hu 
court  in  Valhalla,  lurrouaded  by  warriors  who 
have  fallen  in  battle.     ii«'   lias  two  ravens 

which    sit    on    his    shoulders    and    bring    him 

tidings  of  all  that  gees  on  In  the  world!  llis 
wife  is  Frigga;  one  of  his  sous  is  Balder  tin- 
Beautiful. 

Odytseua,  o-dis'Qs.  The  Creek  form  of  Ulysses; 
hence  the  name  of  the  great  Bomerie  epio,  the 
Odyssey,  which  narrates  the  wandarlngi  and 
adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Trojan  war. 

CEdipus,  e'di-pus.  A  legendary  king  of  Thebes 
in  Greece,  sou  of  Laius  and  J  ocasta,  celebrated 
in  tragedy.  Unaware  of  his  parentage, hs  na- 
wittingly  killed  his  own  father,  sad  having 
answered  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  obtained  the 
throne  of  Thebes  and  his  own  mother  as  his 
wife.  When  the  real  state  of  matter!  became 
known  Jocasta  hanged  herself,  and  (Edipui 
put  out  his  eyes  and  left  Thebes  as  a  poor  wan- 
derer, attended  by  his  daughter  Antigone. 

CEnone,  e-no'uC.  A  nymph  of  classic  fable  mar- 
ried to  Paris,  who  deserted  her  for  Helen. 

Old  buck.  Jonathan.  An  elderly  gentleman  of 
antiquarian  tastes,  from  whom  Scott's  Anti- 
quary takes  its  name,  a  confirmed  bachelor  and 
contemner  of  women,  hasty,  sarcastic,  and 
whimsical,  'but  shrewd  and  kind-hearted  ;  an 
admirably  humorous  portrait. 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  a 
malignant  old  wretch  who  managed  to  get 
himself  planted  on  the  shoulders  of  Siudbad, 
who  only  got  rid  of  him  by  intoxicating  him. 

Old  Mortality.  A  novel  by  Scott  dealing  with 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters.  The  real 
Old  Mortality  was  an  old  man  who  made  it  his 
task  to  keep  fresh  the  tombstones  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  country  churchyards. 

Olifaunt,  Nigel.  A  young  Scottish  nobleman 
whose  adventures  in  London  form  the  subject 
of  Scott's   The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Oliver.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charle- 
magne.   See  Rowland. 

Olivia.  In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  a  rich 
countess  whose  love  is  sought  by  the  Duke  of 
Illyria,  but  who  falls  in  love  with  Viola  when 
dressed  as  a  page,  and  marries  her  brother  and 
counterpart  Sebastian.  Also  a  daughter  of  the 
vicar  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  She 
elopes  with  young  Squire  Thornhill,  who  thinks 
he  deceives  her  by  a  mock  marriage,  which  is 
found  to  be  real  after  all. 

Olympus.  A  mountain  of  northern  Greece 
supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

Omphale,  om'fa-le.  A  queen  of  Lydia  whom 
Hercules  served  for  three  years  as  a  slave, 
spinning  among  her  women  and  dressed  in 
women's  clothes,  while  Omphale  kept  his  club 
and  lion's  skin. 

Ophelia.  The  daughter  of  Polonius  in  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  loving  and  loved  by  Hamlet, 
but  driven  mad  by  his  treatment  of  her  and  by 
her  father's  death. 

Ores'tes.  A  hero  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  son  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  He  killed  his 
mother  in  punishment  for  his  father's  murder, 
and  for  this  crime  was  pursued  by  the  Furies. 
His  friendship  with  Pylades,  who  married  his 
sister  Electra,  was  proverbial. 

Oria'na.  A  legendary  princess  of  England,  be- 
loved by  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

Orion,  5-ri'on.  A  giant  and  mighty  hunter  of 
Greek  fable,  who  was  blinded  as  a  punishment, 
but  recovered  his  sight  by  travelling  eastwards 
and  exposing  his  eyes  to  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.    After  death  he  became  a  constellation. 

Orlando.  One  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
a  hero  of  romance  and  Italian  epic.  Roland  is 
another  form  of  the  name.  In  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It  Orlando  is  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind's lover. 

Or'muzd.  The  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient 
Persians  and  the  modern  Parsees,  the  good 
spirit  who  is  opposed  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahri- 
man.  This  antagonism  is  a  leading  principle 
in  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 

Orpheus,  or 'fas.  A  mythical  musician  of 
Greece,  who  could  charm  beasts  and  make 
rocks  and  woods  move  to  his  melody.  His  wife 
Eurydice  having  died,  he  went  to  Hades  in 
quest  of  her,  and  his  music  so  charmed  the 


inf.  n 

follow  hit c iii  ii,  ii.., i   be  did  ii'rt   look 

l'<  hind  hi  in  till  tint  hud  .put,  i,  ,  i,.  ,|  th. 
Uppoi  «..ii,|      |iu|  Orpheus  -  id,  i,i, 

llll'l   I  Ii  ll  -   loll    hi  l    fol    i  I.  I 

Or»on 

Oabald  Istona      A  family  who  appnar  in 

u   "I    the  al  Prank 

Osbaldlstone,   who  i*  In   lovi 

match     ii,  .     \  .  n,  hi 

dlitone   1-  the  Villain  ol 
killed  l,v  I C 

Osborne,  Capt  George      In  '1  I  ,  .,„itu 

Fair  a  dandlfli  d    ■■  Inah,  and  shallow  In 
young  ■•th.  i  i .  who  man  !<  ■  A  inella  s<  dli 
ik  killed  at  \\  aterloo  aftui  in 
m, -nl  with  Becky  Sharp     His  fatl  ■ 
purse-proud,    coarse,  aud   domim 
,  hunt,  bad  pri  riou    i  cast  hii     •  " 
objected    t.,    the    marriage,    Amelia's    I 
lia\  Ins  hot  "in"-  bank  rupl 

0  Khan  ter,  Tarn      The  hi  poem 

by  Burns,  who  tses  a  dance  of  witchei  with 
the  devil  .-is  their  mu  Id   Allow  ay 

Church.     He  is  ohast  *l  by  them  I 
Doon,  Bad  One  Oi   them  tears  tin- tail  from   his 

man  Hag 

Osiris.     Nee  m  Diet. 

Oiaian  A  warrior-bard  of  Gaelic  and  Iriah 
tradition 

Othello,     in   Bheki  •  ,r  «,r 

African  who  commands  the  Venetian  I 
marries  Desdemona,  the  daughter  ol  a  Venetian 
senator,  kills  her  when  deceived  by  the  devilish 
Iago,  and  then  kills  himself. 

O'Trigger,  Sir  Lucius.     A  fighting  Irishman  m 
Sheridan's  oomedy  The  Rivals     A 
quarrel  as  it  stands'  is  a  phrase  of  Sir  I. 

Overreach,  Sir  Giles.  A  proud  and  unscrupulous 
rascal  in  Massinger's  comedy  A  New  nay  U> 
I'ay  Old  Debts. 


Pac'olet.  A  dwarf  with  a  magic  horse  in  the 
old  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

Page,  Mrs.  In  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  a 
lady  who  joins  with  Mrs  Ford  in  making  sport 
of  Falstaff.  Her  daughter  Anne  it  desired  in 
marriage  by  Slender,  but  manirs  Ronton. 

Palamon.    In  Chaucer,  the  rival  of  Arcitc  for 
the  hand  of  Emilia.     Palamon  is  the  sue 
suitor. 

Palinu'rus.  The  name  of  JSneas's  pilot  in  Vir- 
gil's JSneid,  often  used  as  a  general  term  for  a 
pilot  or  steersman. 

Pallas.    A  name  of  Minerva. 

Pamela,  pa-me'la  or  pam'e-la.  The  heroine  of  a 
novel  by  Richardson,  a  servant  who  resists  her 
master's  attempts  to  seduce  her,  and  ultimately 
becomes  his  wife. 

Pan.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  god  of 
flocks  and  herds,  represented  with  two  horns, 
pointed  ears,  and  goat's  legs. 

Pan,  Peter.     The  whimsical  hero  of  Sir  J.  M 
Barrie's  play  of  the  same  name.     He  is  known 
as  the  boy  who  did  not  wish  to  grow  up. 

Pando'ra.  In  classical  myth,  a  woman  sent  by 
the  gods  to  bring  evils  upon  men  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  theft  of  fire  by  Prometheus.  Pro- 
metheus would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
her,  but  his  brother  Epimetheus  married  her. 
Later  accounts  say  she  had  a  box  of  blessings, 
which  was  incautiously  opened  so  that  all  the 
contents  except  hope  escaped. 

Pangloss,  Dr.  A  ridiculous  pedant  in  Colman's 
comedy  The  Heir-at-law.  See  Dowlas.  Also 
the  name  of  an  optimistic  character  in  Vol- 
taire's Candide. 

Pantag'ruel.  An  enormous  giant,  son  of  Gar- 
gantua  in  Rabelais'  famous  romance.  See 
Gargantua. 

Panurge.  pa-nerj.  An  important  character  in 
Rabelais'  romance  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel,  a  great  friend  of  the  latter.  In  spite  of 
his  being  a  drunkard,  rogue,  and  coward,  he  is 
remarkably  clever  and  amusing. 

Panza,  Sancho,  san'cho  pan'thaor  san'ko  pan'za. 
See  Don  Quixote. 

Parigot.  A  delightful  but  eccentric  character 
who  is  the  hero  of  W.  J.  Locke's  novel  The 
Beloved  Vagabond. 

Paris.  The  son  of  Priam  of  Troy,  celebrated 
for  passing  judgment  as  to  the  comparative 
beauty  of  the  three  goddesses,  Hera,  Aphro- 
dite, and  Athene  (Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva); 
and  for  carrying  off  Helemthe  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  and  thus  causing  the  Trojan  war. 

Parolles,  pa-rol'es.  A  braggart  and  coward  in 
Shakespeare's  Airs  Well. 

Partington,  Mrs.  An  imaginary  old  lady  to 
whom  are  assigned  many  laughable  blunders  in 
the  use  of  words.  An  anecdote  was  told  by 
Sydney  Smith  of  a  Mrs.  Partington  who, 
during  a  tempest  and  high  tide,  was  seen  with 
her  mop  trying  to  keep  the  Atlantic  out  of 
her  house. 

Partridge.     The  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  in 


ch,  chain;     ch.Sc.loch;     g,  go;     j.j'ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     th,  then;  th,  (Am;     w,  trig;      wh,  whiz;     zh,  azure. 
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Fielding'!  DOTS]  of  that  name,  faithful, simplr, 

and  Ignorant  of  the  world,  bat  naturally  shrewd. 

Passepartout.  The  amusing  and  Ingenious  valet 

in  Jules  Verne's  Round  the  World  (a  Eighty 

Dan*. 

Patroc'Ius.  The  bosom  friend  of  Achilles  in 
Homer's  Iliad.    He  w;ih  slain  by  Hector. 

Patterne,  Sir  Wllloughby.  The  hero  of  Mere- 
dith's book  The  Hgoist. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  A  pair  of  youthful  lovers, 
whose  history.is  told  in  Hernardin  de  St.  Pierre's 
very  popular  story  of  the  same  name. 

Peachum,  peeh'um.  A  harbourer  of  thieves  in 
Gay's  Beggar's  Opera.  His  daughter  Polly  is 
married  to  Macheath,  and  is  virtuous  in  the 
midst  of  depravity.    See  Macheath. 

Peck/sniff.  In  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit  a 
sleek,  unctuous  hypocrite,  an  architect  by 
profession,  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  hypo- 
crisy that  it  has  become  second  nature  with 
him.  His  daughters  are  called  Charity  and 
Mercy,  the  former  a  shrew,  the  latter  giddy 
and  thoughtless,  but  sobered  by  marriage  with 
the  scoundrel  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

Peebles.  Peter,  in  Scott's  Redgauntlet  a  dis- 
reputable old  pauper,  with  a  craze  for  litiga- 
tion. 

Peeping  Tom.    See  Godiva. 

Peg  gotty,  Clara.  Nurse  of  David  Copperfield  in 
Dickens's  novel  of  this  name,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Barkis  (q.v.).  Her  brother  Daniel  is  a 
Yarmouth  fisherman,  with  whom  lives  his 
nephew  Ham  Peggotty  and  niece  '  Little 
Em'ly '. 

Pe'lops.  In  Greek  myth,  the  son  of  Tantalus, 
killed  and  served  as  food  to  the  gods  by  his 
father,  who  wished  to  test  their  divine  powers. 
He  was  restored  to  life,  and  received  an  ivory 
shoulder  in  place  of  the  one  eaten  by  Ceres. 
His  sons  were  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  the 
tragic  events  connected  with  '  Pelops'  line ' 
were  famous  in  antiquity. 
Penden'nis,  Arthur.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's 
novel,  Pendennis,  a  young  man  of  middle-class 
rank,  somewhat  conceited,  but  clever,  honour- 
able, and  good-hearted,  who  makes  his  way  as 
a  novelist  and  man  of  letters,  and  after  being 
engaged  to  Blanche  Amory  marries  his  cousin 
Laura  Bell.  His  mother  is  a  singularly  sweet 
and  good  woman  devoted  to  her  son.  His 
uncle,  Major  Pendennis,  is  a  diner-out  and  man 
about  town  who  sincerely  worships  rank  and 
wealth.  Pendennis's  chief  friend  is  the  bar- 
rister and  publicist  George  Warrington.  It  is 
Pendennis  who  is  supposed  to  write  Thackeray's 
novel  The  Newcomes. 

Penelope,  pe-nel'o-pe.  The  wife  of  Ulysses,  who, 
during  her  husband's  long  absence  from  home, 
is  pestered  with  wooers.  She  remains  faithful, 
however,  and  puts  them  off  by  saying  she  will 
wed  no  one  till  the  web  she  has  in  hand  is 
finished.  Every  night  she  unravels  what  she 
has  woven  by  day. 

Penthesilea,  pen-thes-i-le'a.  In  Homer  and 
Virgil  a  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Per'dita.  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's  Winter's 
Tale,  daughter  of  Leontes,  King  of  Sicily. 
She  was  exposed  as  a  child  and  brought  up  as 
a  shepherdess. 

Pericles,  perl-kl5z.  The  hero  of  Shakespeare's 
Pericles,  PHnce  of  Tyre. 

Perseus,  per^sus.  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae. 
He  slew  the  Gorgon  Medusa  and  by  means 
of  her  head  turned  a  sea  monster  to  stone  and 
so  rescued  Andromeda. 

Petruchio,  pe-tro'chi-o.  The  hero  of  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew,  husband  of  the 
shrew  Katharina. 

Phsacians,  fe-a'si-anz.  An  island  people  with 
whom  Ulysses  came  in  contact  during  his 
wanderings.    See  Alcinous,  Nausicaa. 

Phaedra.  Wife  of  Theseus,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  stepson  Hippolytus  (q.v.). 

Phaethon.    See  Phaeton  in  Diet. 

Phantom  Ship.    See  Flying  Dutchman. 

Philemon.    See  Baucis. 

Philoctetes,  fi-lok-te'tez.  A  Greek  hero,  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  Hercules  and  had 
some  of  this  hero's  arrows,  without  which  Troy 
could  not  be  taken ;  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Sophocles. 

Philomela.  A  legendary  princess  of  Athens, 
violated  by  her  sister  Procne's  husband  Tereus, 
and  changed  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  being 
changed  into  a  swallow. 

Phlegethon,  fleg'e-thon.  In  Greek  fable  a  river 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

Pickle,  Peregrine.  The  hero  of  an  amusing 
novel  by  Smollett,  a  debased  character  with 
the  outward  guise  of  a  gentleman.  See  Hatch- 
way, Pipes,  Trunnion. 

Pickwick,  Samuel.  The  hero  of  Dickens's 
Pickwick  Papers,  in  which  are  narrated  the 
diverting  experiences  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
certain  members  of  a  club  named  after  him, 
especially  Messrs.  Winkle,  Tupman,  and  Snod- 
grass. 


Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln.  A  wonderful  musician 
ol  German  Legend  wbx>  pipes  away  all  the  rats 
from  thr  town  <>f  Hamefin,  but  is  defrauded 
of  bii  promised  reward,  and  thereupon  pipes 

away  the  children  of  the  town,  who  with  him 
enter  a  neighbouring  hill  and  are  never  more 
seen.     Browning  has  a  poem  on  this  theme. 

Pinch,  Tom.  In  Dickens's  Martin  Chuztlewit 
an  assistant  to  Pecksniff  the  architect,  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  simplicity  and  unsel- 
fishness, and  treats  him  as  a  drudge.  Tom 
finally  discovers  his  baseness,  leaves  him  and 
is  befriended  by  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Tom 
was  a  great  performer  on  the  organ.  His  sister 
Until  became  the  wife  of  his  friend  John 
Westlock. 

Pipes,  Tom.  In  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pickle  a 
retired  boatswain's  mate  who  kept  Commodore 
Trunnion's  servants  in  order. 

Pistol.  A  follower  of  Falstaff  in  Shakespeare's 
plays,  a  ranting,  swaggering  bully  and  coward. 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretful.  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
comedy  The  Critic,  a  vain  and  irritable  play- 
wright. 

Plummer,  Caleb.  In  Dickens's  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  a  poor  old  toy-maker  with  a  blind 
daughter,  to  whom  he  pretends  that  they  arc 
quite  well  off  and  living  in  good  style— a 
pathetic  yet  humorous  portrait. 

Poins.    One  of  Falstaff's  companions. 

Polo'nius.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Denmark  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  father  of  Laertes  and 
Ophelia,  garrulous  and  not  without  worldly 
wisdom,  but  not  so  wise  as  he  thinks. 

Polynices.    See  Eteocles. 

Polyphe  mus.  A  Cyclops  or  one-eyed  giant  in 
Homer's  Odyssey,  who  imprisoned  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  in  his  cave  and  devoured 
some  of  them.  The  rest,  however,  blinded  him 
when  in  a  drunken  sleep  and  escaped. 

Pomo'na.  The  Roman  goddess  of  fruits  and 
fruit-trees,  wife  of  Vertumnus. 

Pontifex,  Ernest.  Hero  of  Butler's  The  Way  of 
all  Flesh. 

Ponto,  Major.  One  of  the  chief  figures  in 
Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs,  a  retired  officer  and 
country  gentleman  of  small  estate,  who  is 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  snobs  through  his 
wife's  ambition  to  mix  only  with  '  the  county 
families'. 

Pope  Joan.  A  woman  who,  according  to  a  once 
credited  but  fictitious  story,  having  long  lived 
disguised  as  a  man,  got  herself  made  pope  and 
reigned  as  such  for  two  years  (853-855). 

Porthos.  One  of  the  Three  Musketeers  in 
Dumas'  novel  of  that  name.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  and  of  unswerving 
loyalty. 

Portia,  por'shi-a.  A  rich  heiress  in  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice,  whose  father  has 
settled  that  the  suitor  whom  she  marries  must 
first  select  from  three  sealed  caskets  the  one 
which  contains  her  picture.  Fortunately  her 
lover,  Bassanio,  chooses  rightly.  Disguised  as 
a  learned  doctor  of  law  she  afterwards  gives 
judgment  against  Shylock  the  Jew.  See 
Shylock. 

Poseidon,  po-si'don.  The  Greek  sea  god  corres- 
ponding to  Neptune. 

Post'humus,  Leona'tus.  The  husband  of  Imogen 
in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  who  too  rashly 
believes  in  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 

Poyser,  Mrs.  In  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede  a 
farmer's  wife,  remarkable  for  the  sharpness  of 
her  tongue,  and  her  pithy  and  epigrammatic 
sayings. 

P.  P.  Clerk  of  this  Parish.  The  fictitious  author 
of  a  volume  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  giving  what 
professes  to  be  memoirs  of  a  parish  clerk,  a 
worthy  who  pompously  chronicles  very  small 
beer. 

Pri'am.  The  King  of  Troy  in  the  classical  story 
of  the  Trojan  war,  father  of  Hector  and  Paris, 
and  husband  of  Hecuba,  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

Prig,  Betsey.  One  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  kindred 
spirits  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Primrose,  Dr.  The  vicar  in  Goldsmith's  famous 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  good  and  simple  man 
with  amiable  weaknesses  and  vanities.  His 
wife  is  a  great  housekeeper  and  stickler  for 
gentility.  His  daughters  are  Olivia  and  Sophia, 
his  sons  George  and  Moses,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  simple  and  pedantic,  and  foolishly  gives  a 
good  horse  for  a  gross  of  green  spectacles. 

Procne  or  Progne,  prok'ne,  prog'ne.  See  Philo- 
mela. 

Prometheus,  pro-mS'thug.  A  divine  personage 
of  Greek  mythology,  who  brought  fire  from 
heaven  to  man,  and  was  punished  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  who  had  him  chained  to  a  rock  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  an  eagle  or  vulture  fed 
constantly  on  his  liver  till  he  was  delivered  by 
Chiron  (q.v.). 

Pro'derpine.  The  daughter  of  Ceres  and  wife  of 
Pluto,  who  caught  her  while  she  was  gathering 
flowers  in  Sicily  and  carried  her  off  to  the 
lower  world. 


Pros'pero  Thn  magician  and  exiled  Duke  of 
Milan  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  father  of 
Miranda,  and  master  of  Ariel  and  Caliban. 

Proteui.     See  in  Diet. 

Proudle,  Mrs.  The  nagging,  domineering  wife 
of  the  liiehop  in  Trollope's  Barchester  Towtrt 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset. 

Pry,  Paul.  A  meddlesome  busybody  in  Poole's 
comedy  of  same  name  (1825). 

Prynne,  Hester.  The  heroine  of  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  Letter.    She  is  seduced  by  Diinsdaie. 

Psyche,  si'ke.  An  allegorical  personification  of 
the  soul,  a  beautiful  maiden  whose  charming 
story  is  given  by  the  Latin  writer  Apuleiui. 
Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  Psyche  had  to 
undergo  many  trials,  partly  due  to  the  jealouny 
of  Venus,  before  the  lovers  were  finally  unitea. 

Puck.  Another  name  for  Robin  Goodfelloy 
(q.v.).  He  appearsin  Shakespeare's  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream  and  in  Kipling's  Puck  of  PooWi 
Hill. 

Puff.  A  literary  quack, '  a  professor  of  the  art 
of  puffing'  as  he  calls  himself,  in  Sheridan's 
comedy  The  Critic. 

Pumblechook,  Uncle.  An  obnoxious  character 
in  Dickens's  Great  Expectations. 

Pure,  Simon.  In  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  a  Quaker  who  is  cheated 
out  of  a  rich  wife  by  Colonel  Feignwell,  who 
personates  him  and  passes  himself  off  as  the 
'  Real  Simon  Pure'. 

Pygmalion,  pig-m&'li-on.  A  Greek  sculptor  who 
is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  statue  of 
a  beautiful  woman  he  had  made,  and  to  have 
had  his  prayer  granted  that  she  should  be 
endowed  with  life. 

Pylades,  pil'a-dez.  The  bosom  friend  of  Orestes. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  pir'a-mus,  thiz'be.  In 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  two  lovers  of  Babylon, 
whose  parents  were  against  their  marriage. 
They  conversed  in  secret  and  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  hut 
ran  away  at  the  sight  of  a  lioness.  Unfor- 
tunately she  dropped  her  robe  and  this  the 
wild  beast  proceeded  to  worry.  When  Pyramus 
arrived  he  saw  the  garment,  stained  with  blood 
from  the  lioness's  mouth,  and,  concluding  that 
his  lover  was  dead,  he  killed  himself.  Thisbe 
did  ilike wise  when  she  discovered  the  tragedy. 
The  story  is  introduced  in  Shakespeare's  Mid- 
summer- Night's  Dream. 

Pythias,  pith'i-as.    See  Damon. 


Quarll,  Philip.  The  hero  of  a  story  called  The 
Hermit,  relating  the  adventures  of  a  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  an  ape  instead  of  a 
man  Friday.  It  was  published  in  1727  and  the 
author  is  unknown. 

Quasimodo.  A  horribly  deformed  dwarf  iu 
Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris. 

Quatermain,  Allan.  Hero  of  several  adventure 
novels  by  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard  of  which  the 
best  known  is,  perhaps,  King  Solomon's  Mines. 

Quickly,  Mrs.  The  hostess  of  a  London  inn 
frequented  by  Falstaff  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
IV,  garrulous  and  foolish,  and  taken  advantage 
of  by  Falstaff,  who  runs  in  debt  to  her. 

Quilp.  A  hideous  and  malignant  dwarf  in 
Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  eventually 
drowned  in  the  Thames. 

Quince.  A  carpenter  in  Shakespeare's  Mid- 
summer-Night's  Dream.  He  stage  manages 
the  production  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Quisante.  Hero  of  the  novel  by  Anthony  Hope 
which  bears  his  name.  He  is  a  political 
mountebank. 

Quixote,  Don.    See  Don  Quixote. 


Raffles.  An  amateur  cricketer  and  gentleman 
cracksman  in  a  number  of  books  by  E.  W. 
Hornung, 

Random,  Roderick.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Smollett,  a  worthless  young  fellow  who  has 
many  amusing  adventures  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Raphael,  raf'a-el.  An  archangel  who  is  intro- 
duced in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  and  who 
takes  a  considerable  place  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost. 

Rashleigh.  A  malicious,  unscrupulous  and 
greedy  member  of  the  Osbaldistone  family  in 
Rob  Roy.  Educated  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood he  was  tempted  to  enter  his  uncle's 
counting-house  and  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  embezzle  the  assets  of  the  firm,  he 
was  disinherited  by  his  father  for  betraying 
the  Jacobite  interests. 

Ras'selas.  A  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  a  moral 
tale  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  is  detained  in  de- 
lightful captivity  in  a  certain  'happy  valley'. 
From  this  he  escapes  and  travels  through  the 
world,  hut,  finding  no  greater  happiness  there, 
returns  to  his  olu  abode. 

Rassendyll,  Rudolf.  An  adventurous  and  ath- 
letic Englishman  in  Anthony  Hope's  books 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;    oil,  pound; 


Sc.  abnne — the  Fr.  u. 


NOTED  N.\Mi:s  IN  FICTION,  MYTHOLOGY,  ETC 


Th,  i  . '.  >>■'.<  and  Rwpsrt  ■  •'  /' 

Bj  .1  combination  of  oil oumi i  inooi  hi   < 
Kins  "'  K >i i  u  :iin  i 

Ravens wood.  Bdgar     The  hero  of  Sootl 
romance    ri<,    Sridi   0/  Lummet  moor     Hi 
betrothed    io    buoy    Ashton  but   her  friends 
cause  ■  separation,     Ravenswood  perishes  In  a 
quicksand 

Rebecca  In  Scott's  Ivttnhoe  tlio  daughter  of 
[mm  tin1  Jew,  ihi'  rc:il  heroine  <>f  the  novel, 
beautiful,  high-principled,  benevolent,  loving 
[vanhoeand  peneonted  by  Bols-Qullbert.  In 
Thackeray's  humorous  continuation  of  the 
novel  Reoeoea  and  Rowsne  ftebeoca  It  even 
tually  married  to  tvanhoe. 

Red  cross  Knight  A  knight  in  Spenser's  /■'<«.<•/, 
(Jueeiw,  who  slays  a  dreadful  dragon  and 
marries  Una 

Regan.  One  of  Kii)£  Lear's  unnatural  daugh- 
ters. 

Remus     Bee  Romulus. 

Remus.  Uncle.  An  old  negro  who,  in  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  Unci*  Rmnu't  Stories,  telli 
delightfully  humorous  and  w-ry  astute  bead 
falMes. 

Rhadaman'thus.  A  legendary  king  of  Lycia, 
who  for  his  justice  was  made  after  death  a 

judge  in  the  other  world. 

Rhea,  re  a.  A  goddess  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  also  known  as  Oybele. 

Richmond  Roy.  In  Meredith's  Harry  Richmond 
the  father  Of   the  hero.     His  character  is  an 

enigma;  he  is  really  a  most  eccentric  person- 
am whose  only  aim  in  life  is  his  son's  welfare. 
Ridd.  John.     Hero  of  li.  1).  Blackmore's  Lorna 

Doone. 
Rinal  do     A  famous  hero  of  Italian  romantic 
epic,  one  of  Charlemagne's  paladins,  and  cousin 
of  Roland  or  Orlando. 
Robin  Hood.    See  Hood. 

Rochester.       The    morose    hero    of   Charlotte 

Bronte's  Jane  Eyre. 

Roderick  Dhu.    An  outlawed   Highland  chief 

in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  is  defeated  in 

a   desperate    hand-to-hand    fight   with    Fitz- 

James,  that  is,  the  king  of  Scotland,  James  V. 

Roe,    Richard.      A  fictitious   character  whose 

name  formerly  appeared  in  certain  English 

legal  proceedings  along  with  that  of  John  Doe. 

Roister  Doister,  Ralph.   The  hero  of  the  earliest 

English  comedy,  by  Nicholas  Udall,  printed  in 

1556. 

Roland.  A  hero  of  tales  connected  with  Char- 
lemagne, whose  nephew  he  was.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  rout  of  Charlemagne's 
rearguard  at  Roncesvalles.  See  Rowland,  Or- 
lando. 

Romeo.  The  hero  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  of  the  Montague  family. 
Rom'ola.  The  heroine  of  a  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  George  Eliot,  the  scene  of  which  is 
Florence  in  the  time  of  Savonarola  and  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  llomola  is  a 
patrician  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  learned 
man,  and  marries  a  handsome  young  Greek 
scholar,  Tito  Melema,  who  turns  out  to  he 
self-seeking,  unprincipled,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  his  noble  wife. 

Romulus,  rom'u-lus.     The  legendary  founder 
and  first  king  of  Rome,  twin  brother  of  Remus. 
Rosalind,  roz'a-lind.    The  sprightly  and  charm- 
ing daughter  of  the  banished  duke  in  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It,  beloved  by  Orlando. 
Dressed  in  maleattire,  and  accompanied  by  her 
cousin  Celia,  and  Touchstone  the  jester,  she 
seeks  her  exiled  father  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.    Two  courtiers 
in  Shakespeai-e's  Hamlet.     They  are  types  of 
the  obsequious  and  hypocritical  followers  of 
royalty,  who  are  ready  to  serve  any  master,  if 
such  service  will  further  their  own  ends. 
Rosinante,  roz'i  nan-ta.    Don  Quixote's  famous 
steed.    See  Don  Quixote. 

Round  Table.  The  large  circular  table  at  which 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  used  to  sit, 
giving  its  name  to  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  the  king. 

Rowe'na.  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe  the  fair  Saxon  lady 
whom  the  hero  gets  for  wife.  See  Rebecca. 
Rowland,  ro'land.  Same  as  Roland.  Rowland 
and  Oliver  were  two  of  the  most  renowned  of 
Charlemagne's  heroes,  and  their  names  became 
proverbial. 

Rudge,  Barnaby.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Dickens,  a  half-witted  young  man,  always  ac- 
companied by  a  tame  raven  called  Grip'.  He 
takes  an  innocent  part  in  the  Gordon  '  No 
Popery'  riots,  and  is  condemned  to  death,  but 
pardoned.  His  mother's  life  was  overshadowed 
by  the  knowledge  that  her  husband  and  Bar- 
naby's  father  was  a  murderer,  skulking  about 
the  country  in  danger  of  his  life. 


Sahri'na.  A  fabulous  princess  of  ancient  Britain, 
said  to  have  become  the  nymph  of  the  river 
Severn. 


B1    i'ls>1r.  Eva.      In   Mrs    Btowe'l  Push    1 
...  t he  little  ml  «  ho  i"  ti  lends  <  n<  ' 

1  ml  s  host  deal  h  form  . .  11 1 

Sampson.  Abel      Hoe  Domini* 
Sand  fold    and    Mei  ton       A    popuhu    didactic 

tale  t"i  boys,  written  by  Thomas  Daj  In  th< 
tuenth  century,  and  recording  t  he  d 

ol    Horry  Bandforn  and  Tommy  Merton,  and 

their  t  utor  Mr    BarlOD 

Sangrado,  Dr.     A  dootorin  be  Base's  nov<  I  Oil 
who  prescribes  oopioui  bleeding  and  the 

drinking  of  hot  water  f  01  1  .  •  1  j  tort  of  ailment 
Santa  ciaui      \n  American  corruption  .>f  thi 

Dutch  Son  tfioolaat    Be  is  the  patron  sain!  ol 

children  and  lias  become  associated  with  the 

giving  of  presents  at  Christmas  tims 
Sawyer,  Bob.     A  royttering  young  dootot  In 

Dickens's  Pickwi  k,  close  friend  "t  Ben  Allen, 

another  medical  student 
Scheherazade  or  Shahrazad  •  !',  shll- 

ra-sad'.  The  bride  >>t  the  .sultan  Bhai  lyar,  sad 

the    narrator    of    the    stories    that    form    the 
.1  rabian  Nights. 
Schlemlhl,  Peter,  shlftmOl.    The  hero  of  a  short 
German  itory  by  Ohamiaao     The  hook  relatei 

how  be  sold  his  shadow  to  a  'man  in  gra  •■ 
the  misfortunes  that  thereafter  attend  him. 
Scrible'rus,  Marti  nus.     A  fictitious  character. 
a  man  of  learning  hut  no  taste,  the  subject  01 

humorous  memoirs  written  by  Dr.  John  Ar- 
buthnot  in  conjunction  with  rape. 
Scrooge,  skrdj.  In  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol, 
a  'grasping,  covetous  old  hunks'  of  a  London 
merchant,  who  is  converted  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent disposition  by  aseriesof  visions  or  dream 
pictures  he  sees  at  Christinas. 
Scylla,  sil'a.  In  ancient  geography  a  rock  in 
the  Strait  of  Messina  which,  with  the  adjacent 
whirlpool  Charybdis  (ka-rib'dis),  wasproverhial 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  mariners,  since  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  one  they  were  liable  to 
encounter  the  other.  Scylla  was  also  repre- 
sented as  a  hideous  monster. 
Sedley,  Amelia.  One  of  the  two  chief  female 
characters  in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  ami- 
able and  affectionate,  but  not  intellectual,  an. I 
thus  very  different  from  Becky  Sharp.  She 
married  George  Osborne,  and  cherished  his 
memory  till,  finding  how  unworthy  he  was, 
she  married  Colonel  Dobbin.  Her  father,  at 
one  time  wealthy,  became  a  poor,  broken-down 
creature,  fruitlessly  trying  to  sell  wine,  coals, 
itc.  Her  brother  Jos  (Joseph),  an  Indian 
civilian,  was  a  fat  and  cowardly  dandy,  and 
was  victimized  by  Becky  Sh^rp. 
Semele,  sem'e-le.  In  ancient  myth,  the  mother 
of  Bacchus  by  Jupiter. 

Semir'amis.  A  legendary  queen  of  Assyria, 
wife  and  successor  to  Ninus,  and  mother  of 
Ninyas. 

Sera'pis.    A  deity  worshipped  in  Egypt,  chiefly 
by  Greek  and  Roman  residents  there. 
Set'ebos.    A  god  of  the  Patagoniaus  mentioned 
in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 
Seven  against  Thebes.    See  Epigoni. 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.    St.  George 
of  England,  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  St.  Pat- 
rick of  Ireland,  St.  David  of  Wales,  St.  Denis 
of  France,  St.  James  of  Spain,  St.  Anthony  of 
Italy. 

Seven  Sleepers.  The  subject  of  a  legend  which 
tells  how  seven  Christian  youths  of  Ephesus 
having  taken  refuge  from  persecution  in  a 
cave  were  there  walled  up,  but  were  miracu- 
lously made  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years. 

Shacabac.    See  Barmecide. 
Shaf'ton,  Sir  Piercie.     A  character  in  Scott's 
Monastery,  whose  language  is  marked  by  what 
Scott   intended  to  be  the   affectation   called 
euphuism. 

Shallow,  Justice.  A  foolish  justice  in  Shake- 
speare's Merry  Wives,  and  Henry  IV  (second 
part). 

Shandon,  Captain.  A  literary  man  in  Thack- 
eray's Pendennis,  with  excellent  abilities  but 
easy  and  self-indulgent,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  a  debtors'  prison. 

Shandy,  Tristram.  The  titular  hero  of  Sterne's 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  in 
which,  however,  his  father  and  uncle,  'Uncle 
Toby',  take  the  chief  place.  The  former  (Wal- 
ter Shandy),  a  retired  merchant,  is  a  man  of 
much  reading,  but  a  strange  embodiment  of 
whims  and  fantastic  notions.  Uncle  Toby  has 
been  an  officer  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
has  been  wounded.  In  his  childlike  simplicity, 
and  his  all-embracing  humanity— with  the 
mimic  sieges  that  he  carries  on  in  his  garden, 
and  the  attempts  of  Widow  Wadman  to  hook 
him— he  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  genuinely 
humorous  characters  in  literature. 
Sharp,  Becky.  One  of  the  two  chief  female 
characters  in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair—  clever, 
good-looking,  heartless,  ambitious,  and  utterly 
unscrupulous.  She  marries  Rawdon  Crawley, 
is  justly  discarded  by  him  for  her  intrigue 
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Sisyphus     Bee  Sisyphean  in  Diet. 
Skeggs,    Amelia.      in    Goldsmith 
11  oJ  <  i'<  Id,  an  advent  m 
revealed  in  the  ooui m  "i  the  book. 
Skim  pole,  Harold.     In  Dickens's  ///<.//t-  Homm, 
an  utterly  selfish  ohanv  tor  m  bo  poses  as  a  man 
of  artistic   tastes.      lie    jg   :,   child    in    1 
matters,  and  takes  advantage  ol   Inn   f- 
•►rood  nature. 

Slawkenberglus.     An  Imaginary  1  utbor 
in  Sterne's  Trislrum  bhundu,  an. I 
as  having  a  huge  nose. 

Slender.    A  foolish  country  lout  in  love  with 
'Sweet  Anne  Page'  In  Shakespeare's  Merry 
Wives. 
Slick,  8am.    An  imaginary  Yankee  olookmaket 
and  pedlar,  s  shrewd  and  amusing  cbai 
who  figures  in  several  humorous  narratit 
Judge  C.  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Slipslop,  Mrs.    The  elderly  hut  amorous  u.ut 
ing-gentlewomau  to  Lady  Boohy  iu  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andrews. 

Slop,  Dr.  A  narrow-minded  and  Irritable  medi- 
cal man  in  Sterne's  Tristram  Shawly. 
Slope,  Rev.  Obadiah.  A  Low-Church  clergy- 
man, chaplain  to  Bishop  Proudie  In  TroUope's 
Barchester  Towers.  At  first  an  ally  <.: 
Proudie,  he  quarrelled  with  her  and  so  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace. 

Sly,  Christopher.    A  tinker  in  the  '  Induction' 
to  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrtw,  who, 
being  dead  drunk,  is  dressed  up  and  ma 
fancy  himself  a  lord. 

Smelfun'gus.     A  nickname  given  by  Sterne  to 
Smollett,  who  wrote  a  peevish  account  of  his 
journey  through  France  and  Italy. 
Smike.    An  ill-used  boy  in  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  befriended  by  Nicholas  and  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  his  Uncle  Ralph. 
Sneak,  Jerry.    A  henpecked  husband  in  Footc's 
farce  The  Mayor  of  Garratt. 
Sneerwell,  Lady.      A  character  in   Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal  who  finds  her  chief  occupa- 
tion in  gossip  and  slander. 

Snodgrass,  Augustus.    A  poetical  young  man, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Sosia,  so'zi-a.    A  slave  of  Amphitryon  in  I 
tus's  comedy  of  this  name.    The  god  Mercury 
figures  in  the  play  as  the  double  of  Sosia 
Spenlow   and   Jorkins.     In    Dick.  1 
Copperfield  a  firm  of  proctors  to  which  Dai  Id 
was  articled.     Jorkins  had  little  share  in  the 
business,  but  was  represented   by  Spenlow  as 
very  strict  and  stern,  and  as  setting  his  face 
against  any  lenient  or  indulgent  course  that  he 
himself  would  otherwise  incline  to  adopt, 
Spo'rus     A  name  under  which  Pope  satirizes 

Lord  Hervey. 
Square.    See  Thwackum. 

Squeers.  In  Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  schoolmaster  of  Dotheboys 
Hall. 
Stalky.  A  mischievous  but  life-like  schoolboy, 
hero  of  Kipling's  Stalky  <k  Co.  He  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  idealized  hero  of  the  conven- 
tional school  story 

Steerforth.  A  young  man  of  wealth  who  leads 
'little  Em'ly'  astray,  in  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfield, and  is  drowned  in  a  shij. wreck  at 
Yarmouth.  Ham  Peggotty,  in  trying  to  rescue 
him,  is  also  drowned. 

Stella.    A  name  given  by  Swift  to  Esther  John- 
son with  whom  he  was  long  on  most  intimate 
terms. 
Steph'ano.    A  drunken  butler  in  Shakespeare's 

Tempest. 
Stewart,  Alan  Breck.    See  Breck,  Alan. 
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NOTED   NAMES  IN  FICTION,  MYTHOLOGY,  ETC. 


SUvne,  Marquis  of,  stftn.  A  neat  English 
nobleman  who  figures  in  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair,  and  also  appears  In  Psndsnnis  proud, 
sarcastic,   Irreligious,  sensual,  despising  his 

tn.iclii's,  vet  accepting  their  attentions,  heart- 
less  in  pursuit  (.t  pleasure,  yel  maintaining  a 
reputable  position  in  Bocieu  and  the  world  ai 
large.  Els  intrigue  with  Becky  Bharp  caused 
her  husband  to  discard  her. 

Stiggins.  a  hypocritical  dissenting  preaoher, 
in  Dickens's  Pickwick,  given  to  the  consump- 
tion of  strong  waters,  and  dipped  in  the  horse- 
trough  by  old  Weller. 

8trap.  The  faithful  friend  and  attendant  of 
Roderick  Random  (see  Random),  who  shows 
him  hut  little  gratitude  for  many  services 
rendered. 

Stre  phon.  The  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia;  often  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  rural  swain. 

Struldbrugs.  Wretched  beings  described  in 
Swift's  (iulliver's  Travels,  living  in  Luggnagg. 
They  cannot  die,  though  they  suffer  all  the 
infirmities  of  old  age. 

Styx.    See  Stygian  in  Diet. 

Surface,  Charles.  A  spendthrift  but  good- 
hearted  fellow  in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal. 
His  brother  Joseph  is  a  plausible  hypocrite 
who  professes  much  prudence  and  benevolence. 

Svengall.  The  villain  in  I)u  Manner's  Trilby. 
While  the  heroine  is  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  lie 
teaches  her  to  sing. 

Swiv  eller,  Dick.  The  light-hearted  and  amus- 
ing shabby-genteel  clerk  to  Sampson  Brass  in 
Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  He  eventually 
comes  into  a  small  annuity  and  marries  '  The 
Marchioness'. 

Syc'orax.  A  foul  witch  mentioned  in  Shake- 
speare's Tempest,  mother  of  Caliban. 

Syntax,  Dr.  The  hero  of  a  book  which  was 
once  extremely  popular,  The  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax  in  search  of  the  Picturesque  by  William 
Combe.    It  is  written  in  doggerel  verse. 


Tadpole  and  Taper.  Electioneering  agents  in 
Disraeli's  novel  Coningsby. 

Ta'lus.  A  wonderful  man  of  iron  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  who  had  an  iron  flail  with  which 
he  executed  summary  justice.  [Spenser's  Talus 
is  based  on  the  classical  Talcs,  a  brazen  man 
made  by  Vulcan.] 

Tannhauser,  tan-hoi-zer.  In  German  legend  a 
knight  who  gains  admission  into  a  hill  where 
Venus  holds  her  court,  and  there  remains  for 
years  sunk  in  sensual  delights.  Being  at  last 
allowed  to  go,  he  repairs  to  Rome  to  seek 
absolution  from  the  pope,  but  is  refused,  and 
thereupon  returns  and  is  no  more  seen. 

Tan'talus.    See  Tantalize  in  Diet. 

Tapley,  Mark.  In  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
the  humble  friend  who  accompanies  young 
Martin  to  America,  and  whose  pride  in  life  it 
is  to  keep  'jolly'  in  the  most  depressing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tappertit,  Simon.  A  conceited  and  ridiculous 
shrimp  of  an  apprentice  in  Dickens's  Barnaby 
Rudge,  employed  by  Varden  the  locksmith, 
<tnd  having  designs  on  his  daughter  Dolly. 

Tartarin.  The  quaint  and  laughter-provoking 
hero  of  several  books  by  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Tartuffe.  tar-tuf.  A  hypocritical  priest  in 
Moliere's  comedy  of  same  name;  hence  any- 
one who  uses  religion  as  a  cloak. 

Tearsheet,  Doll.  A  courtesan  in  Shakespeare's 
Ring  Henry  JP"(part  two). 

Teazle,  Lady.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's  School 
for  Scandal,  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  who  is 
much  her  senior.  She  is  ignorant  of  the  world, 
thoughtless  and  imprudent,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  scandal  though  really  fond  of  her  husband. 

Telemachus,  te-lem'a-kus.  Son  of  Ulysses. 
When  his  father  had  been  long  absent  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Telemachus  went  in  quest  of 
him,  accompanied  by  Athene  in  the  form  of 
Mentor. 

Tereus,  te'rus.    See  Philomela. 

Terpsichore.    See  in  Diet. 

Teucer,  tu'ser.  A  Greek  warrior  in  the  Trojan 
war,  the  best  archer  among  the  Greeks. 

Teufelsdrockh,  Herr,  toi'felz-drek.  The  hero  of 
Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  a  learned  German 
professor  of  things  in  general,  who  expounds  a 
new  philosophy— the  philosophy  of  clothes. 

Thal'aba.  A  destroyer  of  evil  spirits  and  sor- 
cerers in  Southey's  poem  Thalaba  the  De- 
stroyer. 

Thalia.    See  in  Diet. 

Tham'muz.  An  ancient  Syrian  deity,  equivalent 
to  the  classical  Adonis. 

Theleme,  Abbey  of,  ta-lam'.  An  institution  in 
Rabelais'  romance  of  Gargantua,  where  all 
good  things  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  motto  of 
which  is  'Do  what  you  will'.  [The  name  is 
from  Gr.  thelema,  will.] 

The'mis.    The  Greek  goddess  of  justice. 

Thersites,  ther-si'tez.     The  ugliest  and  most 


scurrilous  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Theseus,  t.he'htis.  a  famous  legendary  king  of 
Athens  who  overcame  the  Centaurs  and  *ie« 
the  Minotaur  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne, 
u  horn  in-  afterwards  desei  ted 
Thetis.     A  sea-nymph  of  Greek  myth.,  mother 

ill  Achilles  by  l'eleus, 
Thlsbe.  Bee  1'urnmus. 
Thor.    See  in  Diet. 

Thornhill,  Squire.  A  dissolute  young  man  in 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakejleld,  who  abducts 
the  Vicar's  daughter  Olivia,  and  goes  through 
what  he  think*  is  a  mock  marriage  with  her. 
It  turns  out,  however,  to  be  legal  and  binding, 
llis  ancle,  on  whom  he  is  dependent,  passes 
himself  off  as  Mr.  Burchell  (q.v.). 
Thorpe,  Dr.  The  learned,  philosophic  and 
generous  patron  of  Joseph  Vance  iu  William 
de  Morgan's  novel  of  that  name.  Supposed  to 
be  modelled  on  the  author's  father,  the  mathe- 
matician, Professor  Augustus  de  Morgan. 
Thwackum  and  Square.  In  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones  two  members  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  house- 
hold, the  former  engaged  as  tutor  to  young 
Jones  and  Blifil.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thwackum's 
moral  system  was  based  entirely  upon  the 
precepts  of  revealed  religion  and  the  '  divine 
power  of  grace ' ;  whereas  Square  was  a  philoso- 
pher, and  his  morality  was  derived  from  '  the 
natural  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  eternal  fit- 
nes  of  things'.  They  were  alike  in  being 
narrow-minded  pedants,  without  a  spark  of 
real  goodness  between  them. 
Thyestes,  thi-es'tez.  Son  of  Pelops  and  brother 
of  Atreus,  ate  in  ignorance  the  flesh  of  his  own 
son,  served  up  to  him  by  Atreus  out  of  revenge. 
Tigg,  Montague.  A  self-reliant  rascal  in  Dick- 
ens's Martin  Chuzzlewit-  He  floats  an  insur- 
ance company,  and  finally  is  murdered  by 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit  whom  he  has  implicated  in 
the  swindle. 

Tilburi'na.  Daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tilbury 
Fort,  a  character  in  the  burlesque  tragedy 
introduced  in  Sheridan's  comedy  The  Critic. 
Ti'mon.  A  misanthropical  Athenian,  the  hero 
of  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 
Tinto,  Dick.  A  very  mediocre  artist  described 
in  the  introductory  chapter  to  Scott's  Bride  of 
Lammermoor. 

Tire'sias.  A  celebrated  blind  soothsayer  of 
Greek  fable. 

Tisiphone,  ti-sif'o-ne.  In  classical  myth,  one  of 
the  three  Furies. 

Tita'nia.  The  queen  of  the  fairies  and  wife  of 
Oberon. 

Ti'tans.  A  race  of  giant  Greek  deities  who 
warred  against  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  were 
thrown  into  Tartarus. 

Titho'nus.  A  young  man  of  whom  Aurora  is 
fabled  to  have  been  enamoured  and  whom 
Jupiter  made  immortal,  but  as  he  was  not  also 
endowed  with  perpetual  youth  he  withered 
away  and  was  changed  into  a  cicada. 

Tit'marsh,  Michael  Angelo.  An  assumed  per- 
sonality under  which  some  of  Thackeray's 
works  were  written,  such  as  Dr.  Birch  and  his 
Young  Friends,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine, 
&c.  Titmarsh's  cousin  Samuel  is  the  hero  of 
the  story  called  The  Great  Hogarty  Diamond. 

Todgers,  Mrs.  Keeper  of  a  London  boarding- 
house  for  commercial  gentlemen  in  Dickens's 
Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Toots,  Mr.  In  Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son  a  well- 
to-do  young  man,  warm-hearted  and  unselfish, 
but  rather  scatter-brained,  who  thinks  himself 
dreadfully  in  love  with  Florence  Dombey;  but 
this,  to  use  his  favourite  expression,  'is  of  no 
consequence '. 

Top'sy.    An  amusing  young  slave  girl  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin- 
Touchstone.    A  wise  and  witty  clown  in  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It. 

Trim,  Corporal.  An  old  soldier  acting  as  ser- 
vant to  Uncle  Toby  in  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy,  simple,  ignorant,  honest,  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Trin'culo.    A  jester  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

Triptol'emus.  A  Greek  hero,  the  patron  of 
agriculture  and  inventor  of  the  plough,  son  of 
Demeter  or  Ceres. 

Trismegistus.    See  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Trist'ram,  Sir.  A  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
court  and  a  famous  hero  of  mediaeval  romance; 
lover  of  Isolde,  wife  of  his  uncle,  King  Mark 
of  Cornwall. 

Troil,  Magnus.  A  wealthy  Shetlander  in  Scott's 
Pirate,  with  two  charming  daughters,  Minna 
and  Brenda. 

Tro'ilus.  A  son  of  Priam  of  Troy,  represented 
in  post-classical  times  as  in  love  with  Cressida. 

Trotwood,  Mrs.  Betsy.  The  aunt  of  David 
Copperfield  in  Dickens's  novel  of  that  name, 
kind-hearted  and  strong-minded. 

Troy.    See  Ilium. 

Trulliber,  Parson.  A  coarse  ignorant  clergy- 
man in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews. 

Trunnion,  Commodore.  An  old  retired  sea-dog 


In  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pickle,  whoso  house- 
In.  kl  arrangements  are  made  to  coincide  as  far 

as  possible  with   those  on  board  ship,  his  ser- 
vants   being    made    to   keep   the    watihes   and 

sleep  in  hammocks.    Bee  Hatchway,  1'ipes. 
Tug,  Tom.      An    honest   young    waterman   in 

Dunlin's  001 piece  The  Waterman  11774). 

Tul'llver.    The  name  of  a  family  with  whose 

fortunes  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss  deals. 

The  chief  characters  are  the  brother  and  sister. 

Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  who  at  the  close  of 

the  book  are  both  drowned  together  in  the 

Floss. 
Tupman,  Mr.  Tracy.    One  of  the  companions  of 

Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  fat,  but  a  bit  of  a  dandy 

and  an  admirer  of  the  ladies. 
Turveydrop,  Mr.    In  Dickens's  Bleak  House  a 

vain  and  selfish  dancing-master  who  apes  the 

prince-regent  (George  IV),  poses  as  a  master  of 

deportment,  and  selfishly  lives  on  his  son's 

earnings. 
Twist,  Oliver.    Hero  of  Dickens's  novel  of  the 

same  name,  a  boy  of  good  parentage  brought 

up  in  a  workhouse  ana  thrown  among  thieves 

in  London,  but  always  gentle  and  innocent. 
Twitcher,  Jemmy.    A  scoundrelly  highwayman 

in  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  who  at  last  'peaches' 

on  the   more  gentlemanly   rogue   'Captain' 

Macheath. 
Tybalt.  A  fiery  young  Capulet  in  Shakespeare's 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  who  slays  Mercutio  and  is 

slain  by  Romeo. 
Tyr,  ter.      In  Scandinavian  myth,  the  god  of 

war,  son  of  Odin  and  brother  of  Thor. 


Ugolino,  O-go-le'no.  A  nobleman  of  Pisa  who, 
being  defeated  by  his  political  opponents,  was 
starved  to  death  along  with  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons;  a  dreadful  story,  treated  by  Dante 
and  other  writers. 

Ulysses,  u-lis'sez,  in  Greek  Odysseus,  o-dis'us. 
King  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war,  husband  of  Penelope  and  father  of  Tele- 
machus; his  wanderings  after  the  war  form 
the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.    See  Odysseus. 

Una.  A  lovely  damsel  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  a  personification  of  truth.  She  is 
introduced  as  riding  on  a  white  ass  and  lead- 
ing a  lamb;  and  she  comes  to  the  court  of  the 
fairy  queen  Gloriana  to  get  a  champion  to  slay 
a  destructive  dragon,  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
being  accordingly  sent  with  her.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  Red  Cross  Knight  a  lion  fawns 
on  her  and  becomes  her  attendant.  Eventually 
she  is  married  to  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

Uncle  Mo.  A  retired  heavy-weight  prize-fighter 
in  William  de  Morgan's  When  Ghost  meets 
Ghost.  Uncle  Mo  and  his  sister-in-law.  Aunt 
M'riar,  take  fatherly  and  motherly  care  of  the 
little  orphans,  Dolly  and  Dave,  important  per- 
sonages in  the  book. 

Uncle  Toby.    See  Shandy. 

Uncle  Tom.  A  negro  slave,  the  hero  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel  of  the  same  name,  depicting  the 
evils  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Undine,  un'din,  Germ,  un-de'ne.  A  water- 
nymph  or  sylph,  heroine  of  a  charming  German 
story  by  de  la  Motte  Fouque. 

Ura'nia.  The  muse  who  presided  over  astron- 
omy. 

Uranus,  u'ra-nus.  A  Greek  deity,  represented 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  father  of 
Cron'os  or  Saturn  and  grandfather  of  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.    The  name  means  literally  heaven. 

Uriel,  ti'ri-el.  An  archangel  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  one  of  the  seven  who  stand  nearest 
God's  throne,  regent  of  the  sun,  and  sharpest- 
sighted  of  all  the  angels. 

U'ther.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain,  father  of 
King  Arthur. 

Uto'pia.    See  in  Diet. 


Valentine.  One  of  Shakespeare's  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  a  gallant  young  fellow  who 
marries  Silvia.  Also  the  brother  of  Margaret 
in  Goethe's  Faust,  stabbed  by  Faust. 

Valentine  and  Orson.  The  heroes  of  an  old 
romance,  twin  brothers  born  in  a  forest,  and 
the  one  suckled  and  brought  up  by  a  bear,  the 
other  reared  at  the  king's  court.  Orson  became 
a  wild  man  of  the  forest,  but  was  ultimately 
reclaimed  from  savagery  by  his  brother. 

Valhalla,  Valkyr.    See  in  Diet. 

Valjean,  Jean.  In  Victor  H  ugo's  Les  Misirables, 
a  released  convict,  sentenced  for  a  venial  of- 
fence, who  made  good  in  spite  of  Javert  (q.v.). 

Vance,  Christopher.  Father  of  J  oseph  Vance  in 
William  de  Morgan's  novel  Joseph  Vance.  A 
bibulous  working-man  of  much  shrewdness  and 
native  humour,  who  becomes  a  highly  success- 
ful contractor. 

Vanessa.  A  name  given  by  Swift  to  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  who  loved  him,  followed  him  to 
Ireland,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Vanity  Fair.    A  famous  fair  in  the  Pilgrim's 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abwne— the  Fr.  w. 


NOTED  NAMES   IN  FICTION,  MYTHOLOGY,    ETC. 


Proorut,  held  In  the  town  of  Vanity,  where 
Christian  and  Faithful  are  maltreated,  and  the 
latter  oondamned  to  be  burned  Vanity  Fair 
is  t In-  name  of  one  of  i  he  ohii  I  i  t  Thai 

novels.     Bee  ('/.( ic/i'j/,  Dut'liui,  0$borne,  & 
Sharp,  stti/ne. 

Varden,  Gabriel  An  honest  master  locksmith 
in  Dickens's  Barnabv  Rudoe,  with  a  charming 
daughter  named  Dolly,  who  is  married  to 
young  JoeWillet,  Mrs  varden  was  a  religious 
shrew,  a  peraaonted  martyr  In  bet  own  ayee, 
mill  In  tlw is,'  of  her  sycophantic  servant  Migga 

Vathek.  The  hero  »f  Beokfoxd'i  powerful  ro- 
mance «'f  the  same  name,  an  eastern  monarch 
guilty  "f  tin-  greatest  crimes,  in  league  with 
demons,  and  eventually  entombed  in  the  abyss 
of  Bblis  "r  hell 

Veal,  Mrs.     Au  imaginary  woman  of  whose  ap- 

Jiearance  after  death  to  a  Mrs.  Bargrave  at 
lanterbury,  Defcx  baa  riven  a  most  oircum 
stautial  account  This  fiction waa  intended,  it 
is  said,  to  help  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  Dnlin- 
OOVTl  on  Death. 

Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.  Ono  of  the 
metrioal  tales  forming  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  a  real  personage. 
The  prophet  claims  to  have  supernatural 
powers,  and  wears  a  veil  ostensibly  to  hide  the 
excessive  brightness  of  his  countenance,  but 
really  to  conceal  his  deformed  features. 

Venus.     See  iu  Diet. 

Verges,  ver jez.     See  Doghirrij. 

Verisopht,  Lord.  A  young  nobleman  in  Dickens's 
Nicholas  .Xickltliy.  the  admirer  and  pupil  of 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

Vernon,  Diana.  The  heroine  of  Scott's  Rob 
Roy,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
female  characters— beautiful,  well-read,  and 
educated,  fond  of  field-sports,  spirited  and  self- 
reliant.  We  meet  with  her  at  Osbaldistone 
Hall  and  in  the  Highlands,  and  are  told  that 
she  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Osbaldistone. 
Her  father  was  a  gentleman  who  intrigued  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  Stewarts. 

Vertum  nus.  A  Roman  god  of  the  crops  and 
orchards. 

Vicar  of  Bray.  An  English  vicar  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  twice 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  twice  a  Protestant. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.    See  Primrose. 

Viola.  The  chief  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night,  sister  of  Sebastian,  in  love  with 
the  Duke  Orsino,  between  whom  and  the  lady 
Olivia  she,  disguised  as  a  page,  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary.    The  duke  ultimately  marries  her. 

Virginia.  A  beautiful  Roman  girl  whom  the 
lustful  tribune  Appius  Claudius  wished  to  get 
into  his  power  on  plea  of  her  being  a  slave,  but 
1  who  was  stabbed  by  her  own  father  to  preserve 
her  from  such  a  fate.  See  also  Paul  and 
Virginia. 

Vivien  or  Viv'ian.  A  wanton  connected  with 
the  story  of  King  Arthur.  Her  charms  over- 
came the  enchanter  Merlin,  and  enabled  her  to 
inclose  him  in  a  hollow  oak,  from  which  he 
could  never  hope  to  escape. 

Vortigern.  A  mythical  or  semi-mythical  British 
king,  said  to  have  married  Rowena,  daughter 
of  Hengist. 

Vulcan,  Vulca'nus.  The  Roman  deity  who  pre- 
sided over  fire  and  the  working  of  metals, 
identified  with  the  similar  Greek  deity  Hephae- 
stus. He  made  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter,  arms 
for  gods  and  heroes,  and  many  wonderful  con- 
trivances ;  and  had  forges  in  Olympus  as  well 
as  under  Etna,  where  the  Cyclops  were  his 
workmen.    He  is  always  represented  as  lame. 

Vye,  Eustacia.  Heroine  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novel,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 


Wadman,  Widow.  A  buxom  lady  in  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy,  whose  wiles  nearly  captivate 
Uncle  Toby. 


Wagg  and  Wsnham  Two  syoophante,  tin. 
toadii  i  ■  ii.'  Marquis  ..f  Mteynt  In  Thaoke 
ray's  Vanity  Fair  and  /'<  na\  n 

w .nulla  Tin'  hare  !■!. mi.  .1  j.  ti  i  i.i  i  i  .in.  tha 
s.i\,i|,  hi  Boott's  Ivanhot, 

Wandt<riiiK  Jew      A  Jew  who.  according  to  a 
legend    that    arose  In   the  middli 
condemned  fur  harsh  treatment  ol  <  hi 
wander  over  the  world  till  his  Necond  coming, 

WanderlngWlllle  (Willie  Meeiih In  - 

RtdgaumUi  a  blind  fiddler  win*  relates  what 
i-  probably  one  of  1 1 « « -  finest  short  stories  bo 
our  lit.  i  ii  mi 

Wardle,  Mr.      A  jovial  old   y< SO   lanmi    m 

Dickens's  Pickwick  Paper*  Hi  baa  two 
daughters,  Emily  and  laabella,  who,  aftei  pro 
riding  many  Intel  eel  ii:  marry  Bnod- 

ml  Trundle. 

Warrington,  George.  I n Thackeray's  P,mlcnni* 
a  young  man  of  good  family,  n  barrister  and 
writer  for  the  press,  whose  prospects  have  been 
blasted  by  an  unfortunate  earij  marrls 
great  friend  of  Pendennia  liembera  m  the 
tame  family,  but  of  an  earlier  generation,  ap- 
pear In  Thackeray's  novel  The  I 

Waverley.  The  tirst  of  Bcott's  great  mils  of 
novels,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  hero  is 
Edward  Waverley,  a  young  Engliah  gentleman, 
and  the  scene  is  chiefly  In  Scotland  during 
the  rebellion  of  1746.  The  characters  Include 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Baron  Hradwar- 
dine  and  his  daughter  Rose,  Fergus  and  Flora 
Mac-Ivor,  and  Davie  Gellatley. 

Way  land,  the  Smith.  A  supernatural  smith  of 
English  and  Scandinavian  mythology.  A  far- 
rier called  Wayland  Smith  is  introduced  by 
Scott  into  his  novel  of  Kenilworth. 

Weissnichtwo,  vis'necAt-vO.  That  is  'know-not- 
where',  the  place  in  which  was  situated  the 
university  of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  in  Car- 
lisle's Sartor  Resartus. 

Weller,  Sam.  The  valet  or  personal  attendant 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Dickens  8  Pickwick  Papers, 
a  genuine  Londoner,  uneducated,  ready-witted, 
full  of  humour,  and  devoted  to  his  master's 
interests.  His  father,  Tony  Weller,  is  a  fat  old 
coachman,  ignorant  of  almost  everything  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  his  business.  Having 
married  a  widow  (who  kept  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  Inn),  he  holds  strong  opinions  about 
widows  and  their  artfulness. 

Werther,  var-ter.  A  young  German  student, 
the  sickly  sentimental  hero  of  Goethe's  Sorrows 
of  Werther,  who  puts  an  end  to  himself,  be- 
cause he  vainly  covets  his  neighbour's  wife. 
Thackeray  compresses  the  story  into  a  few 
humorous  verses  more  pithy  than  compliment- 
ary to  the  hero. 

Western,  Squire.  A  jolly,  ignorant,  coarse, 
hot-tempered,  and  intensely  prejudiced  Eng- 
lish squire  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  His 
charming  daughter  Sophia  is  in  love  with  and 
marries  Tom  Jones. 

Whiskeran'dos,  Don.  The  lover  of  Tilburina  in 
Puffs  ridiculous  tragedy  which  is  introduced 
into  Sheridan'8  comedy  The  Critic. 

Whittington,  Dick.  The  hero  of  a  story  known 
to  every  one,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  fact. 

Wickfield,  Agnes.  A  beautiful,  amiable,  and 
sensible  young  lady  in  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfield,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  a  lawyer; 
becomes  David  Copperfield's  second  wife.  Uriah 
Heep  was  clerk  to  her  father,  and  nearly 
brought  ruin  upon  him. 

Wife  of  Bath,  The.  One  of  the  pilgrims  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  The  author  pre- 
sents an  inimitable  portrait  of  a  woman,  coarse 
and  vulgar  in  words  and  habits,  and  yet  ever 
ready  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  or  to  observe  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  Church. 

Wild,  Jonathan.  A  notorious  English  robber, 
who  is  hero  of  Fielding's  satiric  novel  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great. 


Wlldflre    Madge       A  jroung 
novel    Ihr    i 

■  III  ■!    l.\   M  1 1  111  tint!  Mill    tin    n 

I   who  still    i  ,  i. I'll 

ml  liive  ..I  lim  i  \  natural  tn  hei  .  Inn 
Wlhl   Huiitmiutii       A  ►!'.  ,  tr.<.|  InillUl 
man  legi  nil,  vn  tin  |    niyl.t 

with 

.    luillail    l,y    llnij.ii  ,    I  ,  . 
Nil    U   , 

Wilkini,  Peter     The  hi  Robert 

i'altock  (writu  u  about   1760),  ii  - 
who  moots  » ltd  a  wins 

land  ol  I  »  iIikIiI 

WlUet,  John       I  I  ,  ,,|,  ,|   |.U1,|. 

lord   nt    « li<-    Maypole   In    I) 
Rudge,  who 

a  way  a-   l ake   him   inn  .i«:n    mid    i 

in  i  wards    marries    Holly    \  ardi  i 
becomes  Landlord  himsi  n 

Wimble,  Will.     An  am  q   the 

w  hi<  h  Hir 
linger  de  <  loverlej  and  ot  hi  n  bi  long 

Winkle,  Mr.  Nathaniel,    i  inenl  the  eomi.anjofn 
of  the  immortal   l*i«  k  •■• 
would  be  sportsman  ol  the  p.n  i  \ ,  hut  km 

as  little  ol  il i  ii  ii. 

marries  Arabella  Allen, 

Winkle    Rip  Van.      An   Am.  man    I  >nt,  hmaii, 
hero  of  ■  story  by  Washington  [rvii 
humoured,  Indolent  sort  ol   fellow,  wi 
oounters  a  strange  oompany  playing  at  nine- 
pins in  tna  Kaatakill   M  tnd  having 

i  their  liquor  falls  asleep  and  dot 
awake  for  twenty 

Woden.     Same  as  Odin. 
Wooden  Horse.     A  huge  figure  of  I 
of  wood,  ami  containing  armed  Greeks,  which 

the   Trojans   wen    nulm  l  d    bj    I '  ■ 
admit  into  Troy,  thus  leading  to  the  cap! 
the  city. 

Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  A  character  in  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  who,  by  his  talk,  endeavours 
to  prevent  Christian  from  completing  his 
journey. 


Yahoo.    See  in  Diet. 

Ya'ma.  An  Indian  deity,  lord  of  hell,  fierce  and 
terrible. 

Yellowplush,  Mr.  A  fictitious  London  footman 
who  figures  as  the  author  of  certain  memoirs 
and  sketches  by  Thackeray,  written  aa  an  il- 
literate footman  might  write. 

Ygg'drasil.  The  tree  of  the  universe,  a  huge 
ash  which  holds  an  important  place  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology  and  cosmogony. 

Yorlck.     Jester  to  the  king  of   Denmark  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     Sterne  has  introduced 
a  personage  of  this  name  into  his  Tr, 
Shandy— simple,  light-hearted,  and  humorous 
—intended  as  a  portrait  of  himself. 

Ysolde.    See  Isolde. 

Yvetot,  ev-to.  A  small  town  of  northern  France, 
not  far  from  Rouen,  the  site  or  territory  of 
which  formerly  gave  the  title  of  king  to  its 
lord  or  possessor.  An  imaginary  king  of 
Yvetot  has  been  celebrated  in  humorous  verse 
by  the  French  poet  Beranger. 


Zano'ni.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Bulwer  Lytton. 
a  man  who  can  communicate  with  spirits  and 
who  has  the  secret  of  prolonging  life,  of  pro- 
ducing gold  and  gems,  &c. 

Ze'phon.  A  cherub  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  sent  with  Ithuriel  to  seek  for  Satan  in 
Eden. 

Zeph'yrus,  Zephyr.  In  classical  myth,  a  per- 
sonification of  the  west  wind. 

Zeus.    See  in  Diet. 

Zuleika.  zu-le'ka.  An  oriental  female  name  said 
by  the  Mohammedans  to  have  been  that  of 
Potiphar's  wife.  The  heroine  of  Byron's  Bride 
of  Abydos  is  so  named. 


ch,  ch&in;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  gro;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. 


LIST  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WRITERS 

WITH  DATES  OF  BIRTH  AND  DEATH 


Abbott,  Edwin  A.,  D.D.,theol.  and  misc.  writer; 

1838-1926. 
Abbott,  Lyman,  D.I).,  Amer.  divine;  1835-1922. 

Abercrombie,  Lascelles,  poet;  1881 . 

Acton,  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg,  Lord, 

hist.;  1834-1902. 
A  dams.W.  H.Davenport,  misc.  writer;  1828-1891. 
Addison,  Jos.,  essayist  and  poet;  1672-1719. 
Agassiz,  Louis,  naturalist;  1807-1873. 
Aguilar,  Grace,  novelist;  1816-1847. 
Ainsworth,  W.  Fran.,  trav.  and  geog.;  1807-1F96. 
Aiusworth,  Wm.  Harrison,  novelist;  1805-1881. 
Airy,  Sir  Geo.  Biddell,  astron.;  1801-1892. 
Akenside,  Mark,  poet;  1721-1770. 
Alcott,    Louisa    M.,   Amer.    writer   of    tales 

1833-1888. 
Aldrich,  Thos.  Bailey,  Amer.  poet  and  novelist 

1836-1907. 
Alexander,   Sir  Wm.,   Earl  of  Stirling,  poet 

1567-1640. 
Alford,  Henry,  Dean,  scholar  and  poet;  1810-1871 
Alison,  Rev.  Arch.,  theol.  and  essayist;  1757-1839 
Alison,  Sir  Arch.,  historian;  1792-1867. 
Allen,  Grant,  novel,  and  misc.  writer;  1848-1899 
Allingham,  Wm.,  poet;  1828-1889. 
Anstey,  Christopher,  poet   (New  Bath  Guide) 

1724-1805. 
Anstey,  F.    See  Guthrie,  Thomas  Anstey. 
Arbuthnot,    Dr.    John,    physician    and    wit 

1675-1735. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  scientific  writer;  1823-1900. 
Arnold,    Sir   Edwin,  poet    and    misc.   writer 

1832-1904. 
Arnold,    Matthew,    poet    and    misc.    writer 

1822-1888. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  historian;  1795-1842. 
Ascham,  Roger  (Toxophilus);  1515-1568. 
Ashmole,  Elias,  antiquary;  1617-1692. 
Atterbury,  Francis,  Bp.;  1662-1732. 
Aubrey,  John,  antiq. ;  1626-1697. 
Austen,  Jane,  novelist;  1775-1817. 
Austin,  Alfred,  poet;  1835-1913. 
Avebury,  John  Lubbock,  Lord,  misc.  writer; 

1834-1913. 
Aytoun,  Prof.  Wm.  Edmondstoune,  poet  and 

misc.  writer;  1813-1865. 


Bacon,  Francis,  "Viscount  St.  Albans;  1561-1626. 
Baden-Powell,  Sir  Geo.  S.,  polit.;  1847-1898. 
Bagehot,  Walter,  econ.  and  journalist;  1826-1877. 
Bailey,  Philip  James,  poet;  1816-1902. 
Baillie,  Joanna,  poetess;  1762-1851. 
Bain,  Alex.,  LL.D.,  gram,  and  mental  science; 

1818-1903. 
Baker,  Sir  Rich.,  chronicler;  1568-1645. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel  W.,  traveller;  1821-1893. 
Bale,  John,  Bp.,  chronicler;  1495-1563. 
Ballantyne,  Rob.  M.,  novelist;  1825-1894. 
Bancroft,  Geo.,  Amer.  hist.;  1800-1891. 
Banim,  John,  novelist;  1798-1842. 
Banim,  Michael,  novelist;  1796-1874. 
Barbauld,  Mrs.,  poet  and  misc.  writer;  1743-1825. 
Barbour,  John,  Scottish  poet;  1316-1396. 
Barclay,  Alex.  (Ship  of  Fools),  poet  and  divine; 

1475-1552. 
Barham,     Rev.    Rich.    Harris,    '  Ingoldsby '; 

1788-1845. 
Baring-Gould,  Rev.  Sabine,  novelist  and  misc. 

writer;  1834-1924. 
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Lloyd,  Robt.,  poet;  1733-1764. 
Locke,  John,  philos.;  1632-1704. 

Locke,  William  John,  novelist;  1863 . 

Locker  Lampson,  Fred.,  poet;  1821-1895. 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  biog.  and  novelist;  1794- 

1854. 
Lockyer,  Sir  Jos.  Norman,  astron.;  1836-1920. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  scientist;  1851 . 

Lodge,  Thomas,  dramatist;  1555-1625. 
Logan,  John,  poet;  1748-1788. 
London,  Jack,  American  novelist;  1876-1916. 
Longfellow,   Henry  Wadsworth,  Amer.   poet; 

1807-1882. 
Loudon,  John  Claudius,  botan.;  1783-1843. 
Lovelace,  Richard,  poet;  1618-1658. 
Lover,  Samuel,  novelist,  &c;  1797-1868. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Amer.  poet  and  critic; 

1819-1891. 
Lydgate,  John,  poet;  1375-1460. 
Lyall,  Edna.    See  Bayly,  Ada  Ellen. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  geol.;  1797-1875. 
Lyly,  John,  dramatist,  &c;  1553-1600. 
Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  Scottish  poet;  1490-1567. 
Lytton,  Earl  of  ('  Owen  Meredith '),  poet;  1831- 

1891. 
Lytton,  Ed.  Geo.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Baron,  novelist 

and  poet;  1803-1873. 
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Otway,  Thomas,  dramatist;  1651-1685. 
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Southey,  Robert,  poet  and  misc.  writer;   1774- 

1843. 
Southwell,  Robt.,  poet,  &c;  1560-1595. 
Spedding,  James,  biog.,  &c;  1810-1881. 
Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  hist.;  1562-1641. 
Spence,  Rev.  Jos.,  misc.  writer;  1699-1768. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  philos.;  1820-1903. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  poet;  1553-1599. 
Spottiswood,  Jn.,  Archbp.,  hist.;  1565-1639. 
Sprat,  Thos.,  Bp.,  hist.;  1636-1713. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  Chas.  Haddon,  preach,  and  Bibl. 

expositor;  1834-1892. 
Stackhouse,  Thos.,  divine;  1680-1752. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  travels;  1776-1839. 
Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  Earl,  hist.;  1805-1875. 
Stanihurst,  Rich.,  hist.,  poet;  1545-1618. 
Stanley,  Arthur    Penrhyn,  D.D.,   divine   and 

eccles.  histor.;  1815-1881. 
Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  African  trav.;  1841-1904. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  essayist;  1671-1729. 
Steevens,  Geo.,  Shak.  comment.;  1736-1800. 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  hist.,  &c;  1789-1859. 
Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  jurist;  1829-1894. 
Stephen,  James  Kenneth,  poet  and  parodist; 

1859-1892. 
Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  crit.  and  es.;  1832-1904. 
Sterling,  John,  essayist;  1806-1844. 
Sterne,  Rev.  Laurence,  novelist;  1713-1768. 
Stevenson,  Robt.  Louis,  novelist,  essayist,  and 

poet;  1850-1894. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  metaph.;  1753-1828. 
Still,  Bp.  John,  dramatist;  1543?-1608. 
Stillingfleet,  Edward,  D.D.,  Bp.,  theol.;   1635- 

1699. 
Stirling,  Jas.  Hutchison,  LL.D.,  philos.;  1820- 

1909. 
Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  Wm.,  biog.;  1818-1878. 
Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  Amer.  misc.  writer; 

1825-1903. 
Stokes,  Sir  George  Gabriel,  physicist;  1819-1903. 
Story,  Jos.,  LL.D.,  Amer.  jurist;  1779-1845. 
Story,  Wm.  Wetmore,  Amer.   poet  and  misc. 

writer;  1819-1895. 
Stoughton,  Jn.,  D.D.,  eccles.  hist.;  1807-1897. 
Stow,  John,  antiq.;  1525-1605. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  novelist;   1812- 

1896. 
Strangford,  Lord,  philol.,  &c;  1825-1869. 
Strickland,  Agnes,  hist.;  1796-1874. 


St  rut  I,  Jowph,  antiq  ;  1749   1809. 

Btrype,  John,  eccles,  I i  ,4po.;  u;t3  1737. 

StuhhH,  Wm.,  ]>.n.,  Bp.,nist.;  L8S6-1901. 
Buckling,  BirJohn,  poet;  1609-1649. 
Sully, .) anics,  LL.D.,  psyohoL;  1849  1998. 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  poet;  1616-1647. 

Sutro,  Alfred,  dramatist;  1H63 . 

S>vift,  Jonathan,  satirist  and  misc.  writer;  1667- 

174:i. 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Chas.,  poet;  1887-1909. 
Bymonds,  John  Addington,  critic;  1840-1808. 
Synge,  John  Millington,  dramatist;  1871-1909. 


Tait,  Prof.  Peter  G.,  physicist;  1831-1901. 
Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  poet  and  drama- 
tist; 1795-1854. 
Tannahill,  Robert,  Scottish  poet;  1774-1810. 
Tate,  Nahum,  poet;  1657-1715. 
Taylor,  Bayard,  Amer.  poet  and  miscel.  writer; 

1825-1878. 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  dramatist;  1800-1886. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  philos.  and  hist.;  1787-1865. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Isaac,  philol.;  1829-1901. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.,  preacher;  1613-1667. 
Taylor,  John,  'water  poet';  1580-1654. 
Taylor,  Tom,  dramatist;  1817-1880. 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  statesman,  memoirs,  essays, 

&c;  1628-1699. 
Tennant,  Wm.,  LL.D.,  poet;  1784-1848. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  poet;  1809-1892. 
Thackeray,  Anne  Isabella  (Lady  Ritchie);  1838- 

1919. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  novelist;  1811- 

1863. 
Theobald,  Lewis,  Shakespeare  scholar;  1688-1744. 
Thirlwall,  Connop,  Bp.,  hist.;  1797-1875. 
Thompson,  Francis,  poet;  1859-1907. 
Thompson,  Jos.,  African  trav.;  1858-1895. 
Thomson,  James,  poet;  1700-1748. 
Thomson,  James  ('B.V.'),  poet;  1834-1882. 
Thomson,  Wm„  D.D.,  Abp.,  divine  and  philos.; 

1819-1890. 
Thomson,  Sir  Wm.,  Lord  Kelvin,  physicist  and 

mathematician;  1824-1907. 
Thornbury,  Walter,  novelist  and  poet;  1828-1876. 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  Amer.  naturalist  and 

misc.  writer;  1817-1862. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  poet;  1686-1740. 
Ticknor,  Geo.,  Amer.  hist.;  1791-1871. 
Tighe,  Mrs.  Mary,  poetess;  1774-1810. 
Tillotson,  John, D.D., Abp., preacher;  1630-1694. 
Tindall,  Matthew,  theol.;  1657-1733. 
Toland,  John,  deist;  1669-1722. 
Tomlinson,  Chas.,  physicist;  1808-1897. 
Tooke,  John  Home,  philol.;  1736-1812. 
Tourneur,  Cyril,  dramatist;  1575-1626. 
Trelawny,  Edward  John,  adventurer  and  auto- 
biographer;  1792-1881. 
Trench,  R.    Chenevix,  Abp.,  poet  and  theol.; 

1807-1886. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Geo.  Otto,  biog.;  1838-1928. 
Tristram,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  oriental  trav.  and 

naturalist;  1822-1906. 
Trollope,  Anthony,  novelist;  1815-1882. 
Trollope,  Frances,  novelist;  1790-1863. 
Trollope,  Thos.  A.,  novelist,  &c;  1810-1892. 
Tucker,  Abraham,  philos.;  1705-1774. 
Tulloch,  John,  D.D.,  theol.;  1823-1886. 
Tupper,  Martin  F.,  poet;  1810-1889. 
Turberville,  Geo.,  poet;  1530-1600? 
Turner,  Sharon,  hist.;  1768-1847. 
Tusser,  Thos.,  didactic  poetry;  1515-1580. 
Twain,  Mark.    See  Clemens. 
Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  jurist;  1809-1897. 
Tylor,  Sir  Edward  B.,   archaeol.  and  ethnol.; 

1832-1917. 
Tyndale,  Wm.,  Biblical  trans.;  1480-1536. 
Tyndall,  John,  LL.D.;  physicist;  1820-1894. 
Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  Chaucerian  schol.  and  critic; 

1730-1786. 
Tytler,  Patrick  Fraser,  hist,  and  biog.;  1791-1849. 


Udall,  Nich.,  dramatist;  1506-1564. 

Urquhart,  Sir  T.,  trans.;  d.  1660? 

Ussher,  Jas.,  Abp.,  divine  and  hist.;  1580-1656. 


Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  dramatist;  1666-1726. 
Vaughan,  Chas.  John,  D.D.,  theol.;  1816-1897. 
Vaughan,  Henry,  poet;  1621-1695. 
Veitch,  Prof.  John,  philos.  and  poet;  1829-1894. 
Vere,  Aubrey  Thos.  de,  poet;  1814-1902. 
Verrall,  Arthur  Woollgar,  class,  scholar;  1851- 
1912. 


Wakefield,  Gilbert,  theol.;  1756-1801. 
Walford,  Edw.,  hist,  and  misc.  writer;  1823-1897. 
Walford,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  novelist;  1845-1915. 
Wallace,   Alfred  Russel,   biologist   and   trav.; 

1822—1913. 
Waller,  Edmund,  poet;  1605-1687. 
Walpole,  Horace,  novelist,  &c;  1717-1797. 
Walpole,  Hugh  Seymour,  novelist;  1884 . 


Walton,  izaak  [Oompleat  Angler);  1693  1683. 
Warburton,  Eliot,  tray,  anil  misc.  writer;  1810- 

1852. 
Warburton,  Wm.,  D.D.,  lip.;  1698-1779. 
Ward,    Sir    Adolphus    Win.,    hist,    and    biog.; 

1837-1924. 

Ward,  A  itci  mis.  See  Browne,!  Ibarlbs  V  A  an  ah. 
Ward,  Mrs.  (Eliz.  Btuarl  Phelps),  Amer.no 

&c:  1844  J'lil. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry, novelist;  1851-1920. 
Warner,   Chas.    Dudley,    Amer.    misc.    writer; 

1829-1900. 
Warner,  Susan,  Amer.  novelist;  1819-1885. 
Warner,  Will.,  poet;  1668  1609 
Warren,  Samuel,  novelist,  &c;  1807-1877. 
Warton,  Joseph,  poet;  1729  1800. 
Warton,  Thos.,  poet;  1728  1 !  90. 
Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D., divine;  1683-1740. 
Watcrton,  Chas.,  trav.  and  naturalist;  1782-1865. 
Watson,  Rev.  John  ('Ian  Maclaren'j,  novelist; 

1850-1907. 
Watson,  Dr.  Richard,  theol.;  1737-1816. 
Watson,  Robert,  LL.D.,  hist.;  1730-1781. 

Watson,  Sir  Wm.,  poet;  1858 . 

Watts,  Alaric  A.,  poet;  1799-1864. 

Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.,  poet  and  moralist;  1674- 

1748. 
Watts-Dunton,  Theodore,  novelist,  poet,   and 

critic;  1836-1914. 
Webster,  Augusta,  poetess.  &c;  1837-1894. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Amer.  statesman;  1782-1852. 
Webster,  John,  dramatist;  1585?-1654? 
Wells,  Herbert  Geo.,  novelist  and  misc.  writer; 

1866 . 

Wesley,  Rev.  Chas.,  hymn-writer;  1708-1788. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  theol.;  1703-1791. 

West,  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  poet  and  religious  writer; 

1700?-1756. 
Westcott,  Brooke  Foss,  D.D.,  Bp.,  theol.;  1825- 

1901. 
Wetherell,  Eliz.    See  Warner,  Susan. 
Weymrn,  Stanley  John,  novelist;  1855-1928. 
Whately,  Richard,  D.D.,  Abp.,  theol.  and  pol. 

econ.;  1787-1863. 
Wheatstone,  Sir  Chas.,  physicist;  1802-1875. 
Whewell,   Will.,    D.D.,    scientist   and  philos.: 

1795-1866. 
Whiston,  Will.,  theol.;  1667-1752. 
White,  Rev.  Gilbert,  of  Selborne,  naturalist; 

1720-1793. 
White.  Henry  Kirke,  poet;  1785-1806. 
Whitehead,  Will.,  poet;  1715-1788. 
Whitman,  Walt.,  Amer.  poet;  1819-1892. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Adeline  D.,  Amer.  novelist  and 

misc.  writer;  1824-1906. 
Whitney,  Wm.  Dwight,  philol.;  1827-1894. 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  Amer.  poet;  1807-1892. 
Whyte-Melville,  George  John,  novelist;   1821- 

1878. 
Wickliffe,  John,  reformer;  1324-1384. 
Wilberforce,  Sam.,  D.D.,  Bp.,  theol.;  1805-1872. 
Wilde,    Oscar  Fingal  O'Flahertie  Wills,  poet, 

dramatist,  and  paradoxer;  1854-1900. 
Wilkes,  John,  polit.;  1727-1797. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  John  G.,  Egyptologist;  1797-1875. 
Williams,  Sir  Chas.  Hanbury,  political  squibs, 

&c;  1709-1759. 
Williams,  Helen  Maria,  poems,  &c;  1762-1827. 
Williams,  Dr.  Rowland,  theol.;  1817-1870. 
Willis,  Nath.  Parker,  Amer.  poet,  &c;  1807-1867. 
Willmott,  Robt.  Aris,  misc.  writer ;  1809-1863. 
Wills,  Wm.  G.,  dramatist;  1828-1891. 
Wilson,  Alex.,  poet  and  naturalist;  1766-1813. 
Wilson,  Sir  Dan.,  LL.D.,  arch.;  1816-1892. 
Wilson,  John  ('Christopher  North'),  poet  and 

novelist;  1785-1854. 
Wither,  George,  poet;  1588-1667. 
Wodrow,  Robt.,  eccles.  hist.;  1679-1734. 
Wolcot,  John,  M.D.  ('Peter  Pindar'),  satiric 

poet;  1738-1819. 
Wolfe,  Charles,  poet;  1791-1823. 
Wood,  Anthony  a,  antiq.;  1632-1695. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  novelist;  1820-1887. 
Wood,  Rev.  John  Geo.,  naturalist;  1827-1889. 
Wordsworth,    Chas.,    D.D.,    Bp.,    theol.    and 

scholar;  180G-1892. 
Wordsworth,  Wm.,  poet;  1770-1850. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  poet,  &c;  1568-1639. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thos.,  poet;  1503-1542. 
Wycherley,  William,  dramatist;  1640-1715. 


Yarrell,  Will.,  naturalist;  1784-1856. 
Yates,  Edmund,  novelist,  &c;  1831-1894. 
Yeats,  William   Butler,   poet  and   dramatist; 

1865 . 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  novelist;  1823-1901. 

Yonge,  Chas.  Duke,  hist.;  1812-1891. 

Young,   Arthur,    agriculturist   and    traveller; 

1741-1820. 
Young,  Edwd.,  poet;  1684-1765. 
Yule,  Col.  Sir  Henry,  orientalist  and  geog.; 

1820-1889. 

[1926. 
Zangwill,  Israel,  novel,  and  dramatist;  1864- 
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RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS    FOB    I'RONOUNCINL 


The  pronunciation  indloated  in  the  follow- 
ing list  is  that  usually  beard  from  educated 
speakers  of  English,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  Greek  or  Latin  or  Scriptural 
names  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  pro- 
nounced hy  the  ancients  themselves  — if  that 
could  be  with  certainty  determined— but  rather 
seek  to  assimilate  the  pronunciation  to  that  of 
their  own  language.  There  is  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  such  words, 
and  by  attention  to  the  following  rules  and 
directions  any  name  in  the  list  can  be  sounded 
correctly. 

Special  knowledge  required  for  the  right  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words  is — 

1.  The  seat  of  accent;  and 

2.  The  sound  to  be  given  to  the  letters  as  they 
stand  in  the  word. 

The  syllable  of  the  word  which  is  to  receive 
the  accent  is  denoted  by  the  usual  mark,  an 
acute  accent,  placed  immediately  after  it,  as 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Ab'i-la,  the  second 
of  the  word  Cam-by'ses,  and  the  third  of  the 
word  San-cho-ni'a-thon.  The  seat  of  the  accent 
varies  considerably  in  words  of  more  than  two 
syllables,  though  it  is  never  on  the  last  syllable; 
in  dissyllables  it  is  always  on  the  first.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  latter,  therefore,  as  also  of 
monosyllabic  words,  after  the  following  remarks 
are  studied,  will  present  no  difficulty,  and  con- 
sequently few  of  them  are  given  in  the  list 
below.  The  division  into  separate  syllables  is 
denoted  by  the  mark  -  as  well  as  by  the  accentu- 
ation mark.  Two  vowels  coming  together  in  a 
word,  but  having  one  or  other  of  these  marks 
between  them,  must  therefore  always  be  pro- 
nounced as  belonging  to  different  syllables. 

The  sounds  to  be  given  to  the  several  letters 
will  be  considered  under  two  general  heads,  viz. : 
1.  The  vowel  letters;  and  2.  The  consonant 
letters.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
silent  letters,  so  common  in  English  (e  final  for 
instance),  are  the  exception  in  the  words  here 
treated. 


I. -THE  VOWEL  LETTERS 

The  vowels  heard  in  the  words  fate,  me,  pine, 
note,  and  tube,  are  called  long  vowels;  while 
those  heard  in  the  words  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  and 
us,  are  called  short  vowels. 

1.  When  any  of  the  vowel  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  and 
u,  constitute  an  accented  syllable,  and  also 
when  they  end  one,  they  are  pronounced  as  long 
vowels;  thus,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  words 
Ca'to,  Pe'lops,  Di'do,  So'lon,  and  Ju'ba,  they 
are  pronounced  as  in  the  respective  key-words 
fate,  me,  pine,  note,  and  tube. 

2.  When  the  vowel  letters  are  followed  by  one 
or  more  consonants  in  a  syllable,  they  are  pro- 
nounced as  short  vowels;  thus,  in  the  first 
syllable  of  the  words  Cas'ca,  Hec'u-ba,  Cin'na, 
Cor'du-ba,  and  Pub'li-us,  they  are  pronounced 
as  in  the  respective  key-words  fat,  met,  pin,  not, 
and  us. 

3.  When  the  letter  a  constitutes  an  unaccented 
syllable,  as  in  A-by'dos,  and  when  it  ends  one,  as 
in  Ju'ba,  it  is  pronounced  as  a  in  fat. 

4.  The  so-called  diphthongs  ce,  ce,  are  always 
pronounced  aa  the  e  of  me,  and  are  therefore 
simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  Cae'sar,  Paes'tum, 
J3'o-lus,  Boe-o'ti-a. 

5.  The  digraph  ai  in  a  syllable  is  pronounced 
like  ai  in  wait.  It  occurs  only  in  Scriptural 
names.  The  ai  of  Greek  words  was  pronounced 
like  common  English  affirmative  ay,  or  much 
the  same  as  i  in  pine;  but  by  the  common  spell- 
ing it  is  Latinized  into  at.  An  a  and  an  i  coming 
together,  but  belonging  to  different  syllables, 
will  of  course  have  either  the  accent  or  the 
mark  -  between  them. 

6.  When  r  follows  a  in  the  same  syllable,  and 


is  Itself  followed  bye  oonaonant,  u  In  ktto, 
Oar-tha'go,  the  a  is  pronounced  as  in  jar.  In 
such  a  word  as  Ar'a-ilus  it  [a  sounded  U  Id  fat, 

7.  The  digraph  a?/,  aw  in  Clau'di-us,  An -li 
is  pronounced  M a  in  fall     An  a  and  a  II  coming 
together,  however,  may  belong  to  different  syl- 
lables, as  in  Em-ma'us. 

B.  When  a  is  followed  byrin  the  same  syllable 
as  in  Her'mes,  Mer-cu'ri-us,  the  e  is  pronounced 
as  e  of  her.  The  letters  t.  ft,  and  v,  before  r,  have 
the  same  sound,  as  in  Virgil,  Bur'sa,  Cyr'nus. 
When  er  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  however,  e  is 
sounded  as  in  met,  thus  Er'a-to,  Mer'o-e. 

9.  The  digraph  ei,  asj  in  Plei'a-des,  is  pro- 
nounced as  i  of  pine.  An  e  and  i  coming 
together,  however,  may  belong  to  different  syl- 
lables.   Compare  Rules  5  and  7. 

10.  The  diphthong  or  digraph  eu,  as  in  Leu- 
cip'pus,  E-leu'sis,  Ti-mo'theus,  is  pronounced  as 
u  of  tube.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Greek  names. 
In  other  cases  the  e  and  u  belong  to  separate 
syllables.    Compare  Rules  7  and  9. 

11.  The  letter  i  at  the  end  of  any  other  un- 
accented syllable  than  the  last,  as  in  In'di-a, 
Fa'bi-i,  is  pronounced  as  i  of  pin. 

12.  In  many  cases  i  assumes  the  value  of  y 
consonant  in  English ;  thus  Aquileia  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  Aqui-le'ya,  Gaius  as  if  Ga'yus. 
This  is  especially  common  in  the  termination 
of  words. 

13.  0  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  as 
also  when  constituting  an  unaccented  syllable 
by  itself,  is  generally  pronounced  long  or  of 
medium  length.  Followed  by  r  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  Gor'gus,  it  is  not  usually  pro- 
nounced long,  but  as  o  of  not.  The  o  in  such 
a  position  is,  however,  by  some  speakers  pro- 
nounced rather  long  than  short,  this  being 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  taste. 

14.  At  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  or 
forming  an  unaccented  syllable  (as  in  ,<E'du-i, 
A-bi'hu),  u  is  pronounced  much  the  same  as 
when  accented,  but  shorter.  Following  q  it  is 
pronounced  as  w. 

15.  The  letter  y  is  pronounced  as  i  would  be 
in  corresponding  positions;  thus  the  y  in  Ty'a- 
na  is  as  i  of  pine;  and  the  y  in  Tyn'da-rus  as  i  of 
pin. 

H.-THE  CONSONANT  LETTERS 

The  consonant  letters  b,  d,  /,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p, 
Qt  t,  v,  y,  and  z,  have  each  but  one  sound,  they 
present  no  difficulty.  The  letters  c,  g,  «,  t,  and 
x,  have  each  more  than  one  sound,  and  hence 
require  rules  to  pronounce  them  aright. 

1.  C  and  g  are  hard,  or  sounded  as  in  call  and 
gun  respectively,  when  immediately  followed  by 
the  vowel  letters  a,  o,  and  m,  as  in  Cas'ca,  Cor- 
ne'li-a,  Cur'ti-us,  Hec'a-te,  Hec'u-ba,  Gal'lus, 
Gor'di-us,  Au-gus'tus,  Meg'a-ra.  C  and  g  are 
also  hard  immediately  before  other  consonant 
letters,  as  in  Clau'di-us,  Ec-bat'a-na,  Hec'tor, 
Glau'cus. 

2.  G  and  g  are  soft  when  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  vowel  letters  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the 
so-called  diphthongs  a,  02,  either  in  the  same 
or  in  the  following  syllable,  as  in  Cer'be-rus, 
Cin'na,  Cy-re'ne,  Cic'e-ro,  Gel'li-us,  Gis'co,  Gy'as, 
Ag-e-la'us,  Cae'sar,  Coe-cil'ius.  In  words  such  as 
Dacia,  Sicyon,  Phocion.Accius,  Glaucia,  Cappa- 
docia,  the  ci  or  cy,  having  the  accent  imme- 
diately before  it,  is  often  pronounced  as  shi; 
some  authorities,  however,  retain  the  s  sound  in 
such  words. 

3.  In  Scriptural  names,  such  as  Megiddo, 
Gideon,  g  is  always  hard,  except  in  the  single 
word  Bethphage.  In  consulting  the  list  this 
will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  8  following 
Scriptural  names  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

4.  When  c  and  g  are  initial  letters  of  a  syl- 
lable, and  immediately  followed  by  n  or  by  t, 
they  are  usually  left  silent  in  pronunciation; 


1  hi  UK    la   ptono  •.    Qoifaat 

Nidus;    and    Ctenos,    Te'uot 
however,  pronounce  the  e  and  g  w.  ■ 
binatioiis;  and  ihould  the  readi  r  eleei  t"  do  *., 
he  must  pronounoe  them  hard. 

Em  ripture  names  /<  often  follows  a  rowi  1 

in    the    same    syllable;     as    iii     Mioah,     Isaiah, 
Calneh,  the  rowel    in   t 
nounced  with  its  abort  sound  and  the  /■ 
mute.     In  Greek    names   rh  is  equivali 
simple  r. 

6.  The  digraph  ch  is  pronounced  as  k,  thus, 
Achilles  is  pronounced  A-killes;  Chios,  1 
Enoch,  E'nok.    The  Scripture  nan 

coeption  to  this  rule,  rh  in  it  being 
sounded  as  in  chain. 

7.  6'  as  an  initial  of  words  is  pronounced  as  s 
of  the  word  son,  as  in  So'lon,  Sparta,  Styx.  It 
is  commonly  so  pronounced  as  an  initial  of 
other  than  the  first  syllable  of  words,  as  in 
Su'sa,  Si-sen' na;  but  in  some  exceptional  cases 
the  8  receives  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  the  word 
Caesar,  which  is  pronounced  Cae'zar.  These 
exceptions  will  be  denoted  by  the  direction 
'8  as  z\  inclosed  within  parentheses,  thus,  Cae'sar 
(aasel, 

8.  S  final  of  words,  when  preceded  by  e,  is 
pronounced  as  z;  thus  Aristides  is  pronounced 
Ar-is-ti'dez.  And  the  e  so  placed  la  ]>i  enounced 
as  in  the  word  me.  But  when  the  final  «  is 
preceded  by  any  other  vowel,  it  is  pronounoi  d 
as  8  of  son,  as  in  Archytas,  Amphipolis,  Abydos, 
Adrastus. 

9.  S  at  the  end  of  words  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  I,  m,  n,  or  r,  is  pronounced  as  z,  as  in 
Mars,  which ispronounced  Marz;  Aruns, A'runz. 

10.  When  ti  followed  by  a  vowel  occurs  next 
after  the  accented  syllable  of  a  word,  it  is 
pronounced  as  eh;  thus  Statius  is  pronounced 
Sta'shi-us;  Helvetii,  Hel-ve'shi-i;  and  similarly 
with  Abantias,  Actium,  Maxentlus,  Laertius, 
&c.  The  proper  sound  of  the  t  is  preserved, 
however,  when  li  is  accented  or  when  it  follows 
s  or  another  t,  as  in  Mil-ti'a-des,  Sal-lus'ti-ue, 
Brut'ti-i;  so  also  in  the  termination  -tion,  as  in 
A-e'ti-on.  In  such  words  as  Domitius  the  t 
itself  may  be  said  to  receive  the  eh  sound: 
Do-mish'i-us. 

11.  The  digraph  th  is  pronounced  as  th  of  the 
word  thin,  as  in  Tha-li'a. 

12.  X  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  is  pro- 
nounced as  z,  thus  Xenophon  is  Zen'o-phon. 
But  at  the  end  of  syllables  it  retains  its  voice- 
less sound  of  k8,  thus  Oxus  is  pronounced 
Oks'us.  If,  however,  the  x  end  a  syllable  which 
immediately  precedes  a  vowel  in  the  accented 
syllable,  then  the  x  may  be  pronounced  with 
voiced  sound,  that  of  hard  g  followed  by  2. 
as  in  Alexarchus,  which  is  often  pronounced 
Al-egz-ar/chus. 

13.  The  letter  p,  when  initial,  and  followed 
by  t,  is  not  usually  uttered,  as  in  Ptolemaeus, 
which  is  pronounced  Tol'e-mae-us. 

14.  Ph  represents  the  Greek  character  <£,  and 
is  pronounced  as  /;  thus,  Philippi  is  pro- 
nounced Fi-lip'pi.  But  when  ph  is  followed  by 
a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  Phthia, 
it  is  usually  omitted  in  utterance,  this  word 
being  pronounced  Thi'a. 

15.  Ps  represents  the  Greek  character  \j/,  which 
as  an  initial  is  pronounced  as  s,  the  p  being 
generally  omitted  in  utterance,  as  in  Psyche, 
which  is  pronounced  SyTte.  Many  persons, 
however,  pronounce  the  p  as  well  as  the  8. 

16.  As  a  general  rule,  when  any  combinations 
of  consonant  letters  which  are  difficult  to  utter 
occur  at  the  initial  part  of  words,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  first  may  be  omitted,  thus  Tmolus 
may  be  pronounced  Mo'lus;  Mnemosyne, 
Ne-mos'y-ne;  Ctesiphon,  Tes'i-phon:  while  the 
digraph  ch  is  dropped  in  Chthonia,  making  the 
pronunciation  Tho'ni-a. 


GREEK,   LATIN,   SCRIPTURAL,   AND  OTHER 
ANCIENT  NAMES 


(The  names  distinctly  Scriptural  are  followed  by  s.) 


A'a-lax,  a. 
Aa'ron 

(A'ron),  8. 
Ab-a-ca'num 
A-bac'e-na 
Ab'a-cuc,  8. 
A-bad'don,  8. 
Ab-a-di'as,  a. 
A-bag'tha,  a. 
Ab'a-iia,  8. 
A-ba'rim,  s. 

(Ab'a-nm     in 

Milton) 
Ab'a-ris 
Ab'da,  8. 
Ab'de-el,  s. 
Ab-de'ra 
Ab-di'as,  8. 
Ab'di-el,  s. 
Ab'don,  8. 
A-bed'ne-go,  8. 
A'bel-betb    Ma'- 

a-chah,  s. 
A'bel-Me-ho'lah , 

8. 

A'bel  -  Shit'tim, 

s. 
A-be-o'na 
Ab'ga-rus 
A-bi'a,  a. 
A-bi'ah,  a. 
A-bi'a-saf,  a. 
A-bi'a-thar,  a. 
A-bi'dah,  a. 
Ab'i-dan,  a. 
Ab'i-el,  a. 
Ab-i-e'zer,  a. 
Ab'i-gail,  a. 
Ab-i-ha'il,  a. 
A-bi'hu,  a. 
A-bi'hud,  a. 
A-bi'jah,  a. 
A-bi'jam,  a. 
Ab'i-la 
Ab-i-le'ne 
A-bim'a-el,  a. 
A-bim'e-lech,  a. 
A-bin'a-dab,  8. 
A-bin'o-am,  a. 
A-bi'ram,  8. 
Ab'i-shag,  8. 
A-bisb'a-i,  a. 
A-bish'a-lom,  a. 
A-bish'u-a,  8. 
Ab'i-shur,  8. 
Ab'i-sum,  8. 
Ab'i-tal,  s. 
Ab'i-tub,  8. 
A-bi'ud,  8. 
Ab-o-ra'ca 
Ab-ra-da'tes 
A'bra-ham,  s. 
A-broc'o-mas 
Ab'sa-lom,  8. 
A-bu^bus,  8. 
A-by'dus 
Ac'a-cuG 
Ac-a-de'mus 
Ac'a-mas 
Ac'a-ra 
Ac-ar-na'nes 
Ac-ar-na'ni-a 
Ac'ba-rus 
Ac'ca-ron,  a. 
Ac'ci-us 
A-cel'da-ma,  8. 
A-cer'a-tus 
Ac-es-to-do'rus 
Ac-et'es 
A-chae'a 
A-chse'i 


A-chae'me-nes 

Ach-ae-men'i-des 

A-cha'ia 

A-cha'i-cus 

A-cha'tes 

Ach-e-lo'us 

Ach'e-ron 

Ach-e-ru'si-a 

A-che'tus 

A-chi-ach'a-rus, 

a. 
A-chi'as,  a. 
Ach-il-le'is 
A-chil'les 
A-chil'leus 
A'chi-or,  8. 
Ach'i-tob,  s, 
A-chi'vi,  8. 
Ach'me-tha,  s. 
Ach-ra-di'na 
A'ci-pha,  8. 
A'ci-tho,  a. 
Ac'ra-gas 
A-cri'on 
Ac-ris-i-o'ne 
A-cris'i-us 
A-cri'tas 
A  c-ro-ce-rau'ni-a 
A-croc'o-mae 
A-crop'o-lis 
Ac-tse'on 
Ac'ti-a 
Ac'ti-um 
Ac-tor'i-des 
A-cu-si-la'us 
Ad'a-dah,  8. 
Ad-a-i'ah,  a. 
Ad-a-li'a,  s. 
Ad'a-mas 
Ad'a-mi,  s. 
A-da'mus 
Ad'a-na 
Ad'a-sa,  a. 
Ad'be-el,  a. 
Ad-her'bal 
A-di-a-be'ne 
A'di-el,  a. 
Adi'no,  a. 
Ad-i-tha'im,  8. 
Ad'la-i,  8. 
Ad'ma-tha,  a. 
Ad-me'tus 
Ad'o-na,  8. 
A-do'neus 
Ad-o-ni'as,  s. 
A-don-i-be'zek,a. 
Ad-o-ni'jah,  s. 
Ad-o-ni'ram,  8. 
A-do'nis 
A-don-i-ze'dek  ,s. 
A-do'ram,  8, 
A-dram'me-lech, 
a. 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 

A'dri-a 

A-dri-a'nus 

A'dri-el,  8. 

Ad-ri-me'tum 

Ad-u-at'i-ci 

A-du'el,  a. 

A-dul'lam,  a. 

A-  dum'mim,  8. 

,33-ac'i-des 

jE'a-cus 

iE-ae'a 

A-e-di'as,  8. 

A-e'don 

JE'du-i 

jE-e'tes 

./E-gae'on 

JB-gal'c-os 


iE-ga'tes 

jE-ge'ri-a 

iE'geus 

J3-gi'na 

.ffi-gi'ra 

^E-gis'thus 

■53-go'ne 

jE-go'nes 

-32-gos-pot'a-mos 

.<E-gos'the-na 

-^-gyp'ti-i 

-^•gyp'tns 

Mli-a. 

iE-li-a'nus 

iE'li-us 

J3-ma'thi-a 

jE-m-il-i-a'nus 

jE-mil'i-us 

jE'mo-na  or  1&- 

mo'na 
^e-mon'i-a 
^E-ne'as 
J5-ne'i8 
jE-o'li-a 
iE-ol'i-des 
jE'o-lis 
jE'o-Ius 
.ZE'py-tus 
jE-quic'o-li 
JE-er'o-pe 
iE-er'o-pus 
iEs'chi-nes 
J3s'chy-lus 
JEs-cu-la'pi-us 
jE-so'pus 
JSs-ym-ne'tae 
JSth'i-cus 
jE-thi-o'pi-a 
J3'thi-ops,   pi. 

jE-thi'o-pes 
.33-thu'sa 
A-e'ti-us 
^-to'li 
jE-to'li-a 

;E-to'lU8 

Af-ri-ca'nus 
Af'ri-cus 
Ag'a-ba,  a. 
Ag'a-bus,  a. 
Ag-a-me'des 
Ag-a-mem'non  _ 
A  g-a-m  em-non'i- 

des 
Ag-a-me'tor 
Ag-a-nip'pe 
Ag'a-pe 
Ag-a-pe'nor 
Ag-a-pe'tus 
Ag'a-tha 
Ag-ath-ar'chus 
A-ga'thi-as 
Ag'a-tho 
A-gath'o-cles 
Ag'a-thon 
Ag-a-tho-ni'cus 
A-ga've 
Ag-bat'a-na 
Age-e,  a. 
Ag-e-la'us 
A-ge'nor 
Ag-e-nor'i-des 
A-ges-i-la'us 
Ag-e-sip'o-lis 
Ag-e-sis'tra-tu8 
Ag-ge'us,  a. 
Ag-la'ia 
Ag-la'o-phon 
Ag'o-ra 
A-gric'o-la 
Ag-ri-gen'tum 
A-grip'pa 


Ag-rip-pi'na 
A-har'an,  a. 
A-har'hel,  a. 
A-has'a-i,  8. 
A-has'ba-i,  8. 
A-has-u-e'rus,  a. 
A-ha'vah,  8. 
A-haz'a-i.  8. 
A-ha-zi'ah,  s. 
A-hi'ah,  s. 
A-hi'am,  a. 
A-hi-e'zer,  a. 
A-hi'jah,  8. 
A-hi'kam,  8. 
A-bim'a-az,  8. 
A-hi'man,  8. 
A-him'e-lech,  s. 
A-him'a-dab,  a. 
A-hin'o-am,  a. 
A-hi'ram,  a. 
A-his'a-mach,  8. 
A-hish'a-har,  a. 
A-hi'sham,  a. 
A-hi'shar,  a. 
A-hith'o-phel,  a. 
A-hi'tub,  a. 
A-ho'ah,  8. 
A-ho'hite,  a. 
A-ho'li-ab,  8. 
A-hol'i-bah,  8. 
A-ho-li-ba'mah , 

8. 

A'i  (al),  s. 
A-i'ah,  8. 
A-i-do'neus 
A-i'jah,  8. 
Ai'ja-leth,  a. 
Aj'a-lon,  a. 
Ak-rab'bim,  a. 
A-lam'me-lech, 

8. 

Al'a-moth,  8. 

Al-a-ri'cus 

Al-ba'ni-a 

AlT)i-on 

Al-cae'uB 

Al-cam'e-nes 

Al-ca'nor 

Al-ces'te  or]  Al- 

ces'tis 
Al-ci-bi'a-des 
Al-cid'a-mas 
Al-ci-da'mus 
Al-ci'des 
Al-cim'e-don 
Al-cim'e-nes 
Al-cin'o-e 
Al-cin'o-us 
Al'ci-phron 
Al-cip'pe 
Alc-mas'on 
Alc-mae-on'i-dae 
Alc-me'na 
Al-cy'o-ne 
A-lec'to 
A-lec'try-on 
Al'e-ma,  8. 
Al'e-meth,  a. 
A-le'mon 
A-le'sa 
A-le'si-a 
A-leu'a-dae 
Al-ex-am'e-nes 
Al-ex-i'nus 
Al-fe'nus 
Al'gi-dus 
A-li'ah,  a. 
A-li'an,  a. 
A-li'fa; 
Al'li-a 
Al-li'fas 


Al-lob'ro-ges 
Al-lon-bach'uth , 

a. 
Al-mo'dad,  8. 
Al'na-than,  8. 
Al-o-i'dae 
A-lo'pex 
Al-pe'nus 
Al-phae'us,  8. 
Al-phe'us 
Al-pi'nus 
Al-tas'chith,  8. 
Al-thse'a 
A-ly-at'tes 
A-ly'mon 
A-mad'a-tha,  a. 
A-mad'a-thus,  s. 
Am'a-lek,  s. 
Am-al-thae'a 
Am-a'na,  s. 
A-mar'a-cus 
Am-a-ri'ah,  8. 
Am-a-ryi'lis 
Am'a-sa,  8. 
A-mas'a-i,  a. 
Am-a-shi  ah,  a. 
A-ma'sis 
Am-a-the'is,  a. 
Am-a-zi'ah,  a. 
A-maz'o-nes 
Am-bi'o-rix 
Am-bra'ci-a 
Am-bro'si-a 
A-med'a-tha,  a. 
Am-e-no'phis 
A-mil'car 
A-min'a-dab,  8, 
A-mit'ta-i,  s. 
A-miz'a-bad,  8. 
Am-med'da-tha, 

a. 
Am'mi-el,  a. 
Am-mi'hud,  a. 
Am-mi-shad'- 

da-i,  8. 
Am-miz'a-bad, 

a. 
Am'mon-ite,  a. 
Am-om-phar'e- 

tus 
Am'o-rite,  8. 
Am-phi'a-nax 
Am-phi-a-ra'us 
Am-phic-ty'o- 

nes 
Am-phid'a-mas 
Am-phi-gen-i'a 
Am-phil'o-chu8 
Am-phim'a-chus 
Am-phi'on 
Am-phip'o-lis 
Am-phis'tra-tu8 
Am-phi-tri'te 
Am-phit'ry-on 
Am-phry'sus 
Am'pli-as,  8. 
Am'ra-phel,  a. 
A-my'clae 
A-my'clar 
Am'y-cus 
Am'y-don 
Am-y-mo'ne 
Am'y-ris 
Am-y-tha'on 
A-nab'a-sis 
An-a-char'sis 
An-ac're-on 
A-nac-to'ri-um 
An-a-dy-om'e-ne 
An'a-el,  8. 
An-a-ha'rath,  a. 

870 


An-a-i'ah,  a. 
An'a-kim,  a. 
A-nam'me-lech, 

a. 
A-na'ni,  a. 
An-a-ni'ah,  8. 
An-a-ni'as,  8. 
A-nan'i-el,  8. 
An'a-phe 
A-na'pus 
A-nath'e-ma 
An'a-thoth,  8. 
A-nat'o-le 
An-ax-ag'o-ras 
An-ax-aPchus 
An-ax-e'nor 
An-ax-ib'i-a' 
An-ax-ic'ra-tes 
A-nax-i-da'mus 
A-nax-i-man'der 
An-ax-im'e-nes 
An-chi'ses 
An-chi-si'a-des 
An-co'na 
An-cy'le 
An-cy'ra 
An-doc'i-des 
An-drag'o-ras 
An'dre-as 
An'dreus 
An'dri-a 
An-dro-bu'lus 
An-dro-cle'a 
An'dro-cles 
An-dro-cli'des 
An'dro-clus 
An-drog'e-nes 
An-dro-ge'us 
An-drom'a-che 
An-drom'e-da 
An-dro-ni'cus,  a. 
An'e-thoth-ite,  a. 
An'ge-lus 
A-ni'am,  a. 
An'na-as,  a. 
An'ni-bal 
An'nu-us,  a. 
An-tae'a 
An-tae'us 
An-tag'o-ras 
An-tal'ci-das 
An-te'a 
An-te'nor 
An-te-nor'i-des 
An'te-ros 
An-the'a    , 
An-the'la 
An-the'ne 
An'ti-as 
An-ti-cle'a 
An-tic'y-ra 
An-tid'a-mus 
An-ti-do'rus 
An-tig'o-De 
An-ti-go-ni'a 
An-tigVnus 
An-ti-lib'a-nus 
An-til'o-chus 
An-tim'a-chus 
An-tin'o-us 
An'ti-och,  a. 
An-ti-o-cbi'a 
An-ti'o-chus 
An-ti'o-pe 
An-tip'a-ros 
An'ti-pas,  s. 
An-tip'a-ter 
An-tip'a-tris,  a. 
An-tiph'an-ea 

An'ti-phas 

An'ti-phon 


An-tip'o-lis 

An-tis'the-nes 

An'ti-um 

An-to'ni-a 

An-to-ni'nus 

An-to'ni-us 

An-to-thi'jah,  8. 

A-nu'bis 

An'y-tus 

A-o'ni-a 

A-on'i-des 

A-pel'les 

Ap-en-ni'nus 

Aph-a-ra'im,  8. 

A-phar'sach-ite, 

8. 

A-phar'sath- 

chite,  a. 
A-phe'kah,  a. 
A-pher'e-ma,  s. 
Aph'e-tae 
A-phi'ah.  8. 
Aph-o-be'tus 
Aph-ro-dis'i-a 
Aph-ro-dis'i-as 
Aph-ro-di'te 
A-pic'i-us 
A'pi-on 
A-pol-li-na'ris 
Ap-ol-loe'ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-do'rus 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-us 
A-pollos,  a. 
A-poll'yon,  s. 
Ap'pa-im,  a. 
Ap'phi-a  (af'fi-a), 

8. 

Ap-phus  (af' fus), 

a. 
Ap-pi-a'nus 
Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 
Ap'pi-i  Fo'rum 
Ap'pi-us 
Ap-pu-le'ius 
A'pri-es 
Ap-ri'lis 
Ap-u-le'ia 
A-puli-a 
Aq'ui-la 
Aq-ui-le'ia 
Aq'ui-lo 
Aq-ui-lo'ni-a 
A-qui'nas 
A-qui'num 
Aq-ui-ta'ni-a 
Ar'a-bah,  8. 
Ar-a-bat-tha'ne, 

8. 

Ar-a-bat-ti'ne,  s, 

A-ra'bi-a 

A-rach'ne 

A^a-dus 

Ar'a-rath,  8. 

A-ra'thes,  8. 

A-ra'tus 

A-rau'nah,  s. 

A-rax'es 

Ar'ba-ces 

Ar'bath-ite,  8. 

Ar-be'la 

Ar-belus 

Ar-bo'na 

Ar-bo'na-i,  s. 

Ar'ca-des 

Ar-ca'di-a 

Ar-ces'i-las 

Ar-ces-i-la'us 

Ar-che-la'us 

Ar-ches'tra-tus 

Ar'che-vite,  8. 


Ar'chi-as 

Ar-chi-da'mus 

Ar-chil'o-chus 

Ar-chi-me'des 

Ar-chi-pel'a-gus 

Ar-chip'pu8,  8. 

Ar-chy'tas 

Arc-ti'nus 

Arc-tu'rus 

Ar'de-a 

Ar-de-a'tes 

A-re'li,  8. 

A-re'lite,  a. 

A-re'nae 

A-re-o-pa-gi'tae 

A-re-op'a-gus 

Ar-e-tae'us 

Ar'e-tas,  a. 

Ar-e'te 

Ar-e-thu'sa 

Ar-e-ti'num 

A-re'us,  a. 

Ar-gse'us 

Ar'ga-lus 

Ar-ges'tra-tus 

Ar-gi-nu'sae 

Ar-gi'o-pe 

Ar-gi-phon'tes 

Ar-gi'vi 

Ar'go-lis 

Ar'gy-ra 

Ar'gy-re 

Ar-gy-rop'o-lis 

A'ri-a 

A-ri-ad'ne 

A-ri-aVus 

A-ri-am'nes 

A-ric'i-a 

Ar-i-ci'na 

A-rid'a-i,  8. 

A-rid'a-tha,  8. 

A-ri'eh,  s. 

A'ri-el,  8. 

Ar-i-ma-the'a,  a. 

A-rim'i-num 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes 

A'ri-och,  a. 

A-ri-o-me'des 

A-ri'on 

A-ri-o-vis'tus 

A-ris'a-i,  8. 

Ar-is-tae'us 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras 

Ar-is-taFchus,  a. 

A-ris'te-as 

A-ris'teus 

Ar-is-ti'des 

Ar-is-tip'pus 

A-ris-to-bu'lus 

A-ris-to-cle'a 

A-ris'to-cles 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tes 

A-ris-to-de'mus 

A-ris-to-gi'ton 

Ar-is-tom  'a-che 

Ar-is-tom'e-don 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes 

A-ris'ton 

Ar-is-toph  'a-nes 

Ar-is-tot'e-les 

Ar-is-tox'e-nus 

A'ri-uso7*A-ri'u8 

Ar-ma-ged'don, 

a. 
Ar-min'i-us 
Ar-mo'ni,  8. 
Ar-mor'i-cus 
Ar-no'bi-us 
Ar'o-di,  a. 
Ar'o-er,  a. 
Ar-phax'ad,  a 
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Ar-pi'tiaa 

Ar  p|  mi  in 

Ar  n  :i 

A i  n   i  mis 

Ar  ri  us 

Ar  n  061 

Ar-niu'o-c 

Ar  t.i-tia'iiua 

Ar-ta-l.a  n  008 

Ar  1  •  ba'tus 

Ar'ta  M 

Ar  ta-ce'ne 

Ar-ta'nes 

Arta-pher'nes 

Ar  t:i\  arcs 

Ar-tax-erx'es 

Ar'to-mas 

Ar-tein  i-do'rus 

Ar'te-mis 

Ar-te-mis'i-a 

Ar-to'na 

Ar  u -Imth.  8. 

A-ru'mah,  a. 

Ar-u-si  in 

Ar-vir  a-gus 

As-ad  l:is.  8. 

As'a-el,  a. 
As'a-hel,  a. 
As-a-i'ah,  a. 
As'a-na,  s. 
A-sara-el,  a. 
A-sar'e-el,  a. 
As-a-re'lah,  a. 
As-baz'a-retli,  s. 
As-cal'a-phu3 
As'ca-lon,  a. 
As-ca'ni-us 
As-cle-pi'a-des 
As-cle-pi-o-do'- 

rus 
As-cle'pi-us 
A8-co'ni-us 
As'cu-lum 
As'dru-bal 
A-se'aa,  a. 
A-seb-e-bi'a,  8. 
As-e-bi'a,  8, 
As'e-nath,  a. 
A-se'rer,  a. 
Ash'che-naz,  a. 
Ash'i-mah,  a. 
Ash'ke-lon,  a. 
Ash'ke-naz,  8. 
Ash'ri-el,  a. 
Ash'ta-roth,  a. 
Ash'to-reth,  a. 
As-i-bi'as,  a. 
A'si-el,  8. 
As-i-na'ri-a 
As-i-na'rus 
Aa'ke-lou,  a. 
As'ma-dai,  a. 
As'ma-veth,  8. 
As-mo-de'us,  8. 
As-mo-ne'an,  a. 
As-nap'per,  8. 
As-pa'si-a 
As'pa-tha,  a. 
As-phal-ti'tes 
As-phar'a-sus,  a. 
As'ri-el,  8. 
As-sa'bias,  a. 
As-sal'i-moth,  8. 
As-sa-ni'as,  a. 
As-sar'a-cus 
As-sa-re'moth,  a. 
As-si-de'ans,  a. 
As-su-e'rus,  8. 
As-syr'i-a 
As'ta-cus 
As'ta-roth,  8. 
As-tarte 
As-te'ri-a 
As-ter'o-pe 
As-trae'a 
As-ty'a-ges 
As-ty'a-nax 
As-ty-da-mi'a 
As-tya'o-me 
As-ty'o-che 
As-ty-pa-lae'a 
A-syn'cri-tus,  a. 
At'a-ce 
A-tar'ga-tis 
At'a-roth,  a. 
A-ter-e-zi'as,  8. 
A'thach,  8. 
Ath-a-i'ah,  a. 
Ath-a-li'ah,  8. 
Ath'a-mas 
Ath-a-na'si-us 
Ath-a-ri'as,  a. 
A-the'na 
A-the'nae 
Ath-e-nae'us 
Ath-e-nag'o-ras 
Ath-e-na'is 
A-the'ne 
Ath-e-no'bius,  a. 
A-then-o-do'rus 


Atli  lai,  a. 

Atli  iiuiiiuin 

\ nl  la 

At  i  i'li:i,  a. 

All. in  li  dM 

a  trab  a  tM 

At'ri'iis 

V  tii  .l.i- 

A-tri  ilcs 

Alio  pa  to  in' 

Afro-poa 

At  tai  a. 

At-ta  li'a,  a. 

At'ta-lus 

At-thar'a  tot,  I 

At'ti-ca 

At'ti-cus 

At'ti-la 

At-til'i-us 

At-ti'nas 

At'ti-us 

Au-fi-dc  na 

Autid'i-us 

Au'fi-dus 

Au-gc'as 

Au-gus'ta 

Au-gus-ti'nus 

Au-gus-to-bri'ga 

Au-gus-to-du'- 

nura 
Au-gus'tu-lus 

Au-fTUS'tu8 

Au-le't€8 
Au-ra'nus,  a. 
Au-reli-a 
Au-re-li-a'nus 
Au-re'li-us 
Au-re'o-lus 
Au-ro'ra 
Au-so'ni-a 
Au-so'ui-us 
Au-te'as,  a. 
Au'to-cles 
Au-tol'y-cus 
Au-tom'e-don 
Au-to-me-du'sa 
Au-ton'o-e 
Av'a-ran,  a. 
Av-a-ri'cum 
Av'a-rbn,  a. 
Av-en-ti'nus 
A-ver'nus 
A-vi-e'nus 
Ax-i'o-chus 
Ax'i-on 
Ax'i-us 
Az'a-el.  a. 
Az-a-e'lus,  8. 
Az-a-li'ah,  a. 
Az-a-ni'ah,  a. 
A-za'pbi-on,  a. 
Az'a-ra,  a. 
A-za're-el,  a. 
Az-a-ri'ah,  a. 
Az-a-ri'as,  a. 
A'zaz,  a. 
A-za'zel,  a. 
Az-a-zi'ah,  a. 
Az-baz'a-reth,  a. 
A-ze'kah 
Az-e-pbu'rith,  a. 
A-ze'tas,  8. 
A-zi'a,  s. 
A'zi-el,  8. 
A-zi'zah,  a. 
Az'ma-veth,  s. 
A-zo'tus,  8. 
Az'ri-el,  a. 
Az'ri-kam,  8. 
A-zu'bah,  a. 
Az'u-ran,  s. 

B 

Ba'al-ah,  a. 
Ba'al-ath,  a. 
Ba-al-be'rith,  a. 
Ba'al-gad,  a. 
Ba-al-ha'zor,  a. 
Ba-al-her'mon,s. 
Ba-al-me'on,  a. 
Ba-al-pe'or,  a. 
Ba-al-per'a-zim, 

a. 
Ba-al-sha'lisha, 

a. 
Ba'a-nah,  a. 
Ba-a-ni'as,  8. 
Ba'a-rah,  a. 
Ba-a-se'iah,  a. 
Ba'a-sbah,  8. 
Bab'y-lon 
Bac'chi-des 
Bac-chi'us 
Bac-chyl'i-des 
Bac-tri-a'na 
Bas-tho'ron 
Ba-go'as 
Bag'o-i,  s. 


Ba  ha  rum  [te,i 
Ba  tiii  iniia,  a. 

Ba  tin  run.  I 

Ba  La  (ba/ye) 

llak  luik  i  nil,  .«. 

Ba  1 1  :un  >tir  iiiv- 

lam),  a. 
K;il  i  dan,  a. 
Bai'a  mo,  a. 
Ba  li   1 1 1  - 
Hal  tha  "ar,  a. 
liana  ins,  a. 
Baa  na  la,  f. 

B  Hi  11  as,  a 
I'.a  rab'haa,  a. 
Har'a-clirl,  a. 
Bar-m-hi  ah,  a. 
Bar-a-clu  as,  g. 
Barathrum 
Bar-ba'tus 
Bar  e  it  al 
Bar-da'ues 
Ba-re'a 
Ba're-a  (a  per- 
son) 
Bar-hu'mite,  a. 
Ba-ri'ah,  a. 
Ba-ri'ne 
Ba'ri-um 
Bar-je'sus,  a. 
Bar-jo'na,  a. 
Ba-ro'dis,  a. 
Bar'na-bas,  a. 
Har'sa-1  ias,  a. 
Bar-si'ne 
Bar'ta-cua,  a. 
Bar-thol'o-mew, 

a. 
Bar-ti-me'us,  a. 
Bar-za'nes 
Bar-zil'la-i,  a. 
Bas'a-loth,  a. 
Bas'ca-ma,  a. 
Bash'e-math,  a. 
Ba-sil'i-us 

(a  person) 
Bas-i-li'us 

(a  river) 
Bas'ta-i,  a. 
Ba-ta'vi 
Ba-ta'vi-a 
Bath-she'bah,  a. 
Bath'shu-a,  a. 
Ba-thyl'lus 
Bav'a-i,  a. 
Ba'vi-us 
Be-a-li'ah,  a. 
Be'a-loth,  8. 
Be'an,  8. 
Beb'a-i,  a. 
Beb'ry-ces  or  Be- 

bry'ces 
Be-cho'rath,  a. 
Bech'ti-leth,  8. 
Bed-a-i'ah,  8. 
Be-el-i'a-da,  a. 
Be-el'sa-rus,  a. 
Be-el'ze-bub,  a. 
Be'er,  8. 
Be-e'ra,  a. 
Be-er-e'lim,  a. 
Be-e'ri,  a. 
Be-er-la-ha'i-roi, 

a, 
Be-e'roth,  a. 
Be-er-she'bah  or 

Be-er'she-bah, 

a. 
Be-esh'te-rah,  a. 
Be'he-moth,  a. 
Bel'e-mus,  a. 
Be'li-al,  a. 
Bel-i-sa'ri-us 
Bel-ler'o-phon 
Bel-lo'na 
Bel-lov'a-ci 
Bel'ma-im,  a. 
Bel'phe-gor 
Bel-shaz'zar,  a. 
Bel-te-shaz'zar, 

8. 

Be-na'cus 
Be-na'iah,  8. 
Ben-am'mi,  a. 
Ben-e-be'rak,  a. 
Ben-e-ja'a-kan, 

a. 
Ben-e-ven'tum 
Ben-ha'dad,  8. 
Ben-ha'il,  8. 
Ben-ha'nan,  a. 
Ben'i-nu,  a. 
Ben'ja-min,  a. 
Ben'ja-mite,  a. 
Ben-nu'i,  a. 
Ben-o'ni,  a. 
Ben-the-8ic/y-me 
Ben-zo'heth,  8. 
Ber'a-chah,  8. 
Ber-a-cbi'ah,  *. 


I-.  i     .1  all.  * 

Ba  n-  a,  a, 

i  nil,  a. 

Bt      M     ,1,,    t. 

1" * 

l»    ro  .l.nli-llal- 
n  'Ian,  a. 

Be  i  'Htia 
Ba  i"  than,  a 
Boi  o  thai,  a. 
Bar  n-  thn,  a. 
Iti-r  v-tuH  or  Ba- 

ry  tus 
Bern-  his,  | 
Ba  sai,  a. 

iah,  a. 
Hes'ti-a 
Bat .'a-ne,  a. 
Beth-atra-ra,  a. 
Bath  a-ny,  a. 
Bath-ax  a-bah, ». 
Beth-a'ram,  a. 
Beth-ar'lu-l,  a. 
Beth-a'veu,  a. 
Beth-az'ma- 

reth,  a. 
Bath-ba'rah,  8. 
Beth-bir'c-i,  a. 
Bcth-da'gon,  a. 
Beth-dib-la- 

t  lia'nn,  a. 
Beth-e'mek,  a. 
Beth-es'da 

(a  as  a),  a. 
Beth-e'zel,  a. 
Beth-ga'mul,  a. 
Beth-nac'ee-rim, 

a. 
Beth-ha'ran,  a. 
Beth-ho'ron,  a. 
Beth-jesh'i- 

moth.  a. 
Beth-leb'a-oth,8. 
Beth'le-hem,  a. 
Beth-ma'a-chah , 

a. 
Beth-me'on,  a. 
Beth-o'ron,  a. 
Beth-pa'let,  a. 
Beth-pe'or,  a. 
Beth'pha-ge 

(^a8j),  8. 
Beth-phe'let,  a. 
Beth-ra'pha,  a. 
Beth-re'hob,  a. 
Beth-sa'i-da,  a. 
Beth-she'mesh, 

a. 
Beth-su'ra,  8. 
Beth-tap'pu-ah, 

a. 
Be-thu'el,  a. 
Be'thul,  a. 
Be-thu-li'a  or 

Be-thu'li-a,  8. 
Be-to'li-us,  a. 
Bet-o-mes'tham, 

8. 

Bet'o-nim,  8. 
Be-u'lah,  8. 
Be'zai,  a. 
Bez-a-le'el  or 

Bez-al'eel,  a. 
Be'zek,  8. 
Be'zer.  a. 
Be'zeth,  a. 
Bi-a'nor 
Bi'a-tas,  a. 
Ei-brac'te 
Bib'ro-ci 
Bib'u-lus 
Big'tha-na,  a. 
Big-ya'i  or  Big7- 

va-i,  8. 
Bil'bi-lis 
Bil'e-am,  8. 
Bil'gai,  8. 
Bin'e-a,  a. 
Bin'nn-i,  a. 
Bir'za-vith,  a. 
Bis'to-nes 
Bi-thi'ah,  a. 
Bith'ron,  a. 
Bi-thy'ni 
Bi-thyn'i-a 
Bit'i-as 
Bit'u-ri-ges 
Biz-joth'jah,  a. 
Blan-du'3i-a 
Blem'my-es 
Bo-ad-i-ce'a 
Bo-a-ner'ges,  a. 
Bo'az,  a. 
Boch'e-ru,  a. 
Boe-o'ti-a 
Bo-e'thi-us 
Boi'i 
Boi'o-rix 


Bo-mil 

< 

Ba  us  tho-noi 

•  a,  a. 

ItlPH    PO    1   l|S 
.     tl 

i.i  in  .  iii  da 

I. is 

Itrin  tun  i  i  urn 
Brel  ii  i 

na  or 
raoa 
Brl-gantaa 

1 1  urn 
I  1 1  tali'tli 

Brl  tan  al  ■ 
Bri-tan'ni  cum 
Hrit-o-inn'rin 
Brll  ••  inar'tis 
Bill  '■  nes  or 

Uri-to'nea 
Bro'mi-us 
Bm'te-aa 
Hruc'te-ri 
Bran  'lu'si.um 
liru'ti-i  or  Brut'- 

ti-i 
Bu-baa'tis 
Bu-ceph'a-lua 
Bu-da'li-a 
Hu-de'a 
Bu-di'nJ 
Bu-do'rurn 
Buk-ki'ah,  a. 
Bu'pa-lus 
Bu-pra'si-ura 
Bur-dig'a-la 
Bu'pha-gus 
Bu-si'ris 
Bu'te-o 
Bu-thro'tum 
Bu-tor'i-des 
Buz'ite,  8. 
Bu'zy-ges  or  Bu- 

zy'ges 
Bys-sa'tis 
Byz-an-ti'a-cus 
By-zan'ti-um 

c 

CaT)'a-des 

Ca-bi'ra 

Oa-bi'ri 

Cad'a-ra 

Ca-de'no 

Cad-me'a 

Cad'mi-el,  a. 

Ca-dru'si 

Cae-cil'i-a 

Cae-cil-i-a'nus 

Cae-cil'i-ua 

Caec'i-lus 

Cae-oi'na 

Cae'cu-bum 

CaB'li-a 

Cae'li-us 

Cae'neus 

Caesar  (8  as  z) 

Cae-sa-re'a  isasrl 

CaB-sa'ri-on  (a  as 

z) 
Oae-se'na 
Cae-sen'ni-us 
Cae'si-a 
Cae'si-us 
Cae-so'ni-a 
Caj-so'ni-us 
Ca'ia-phas,  a. 
Cai'nan,  a. 
Ca'ius 
Cal'a-ber 
Cal'a-is 
Cal-a-mo'la-lus, 

a. 
Cal'a-mu8 
Cal-au-re'a 
Ca-led'o-ne8 
Cal-e-do'ni-a 
Ca-lig'u-la 
Cal'i-tas,  a. 
Cal'li-as 
Cal'li-cles 
Cal-lic'ra-tes 
Cal-li-crat'i-das 
Cal-lid'ro-mus 
Cal-lig'e-nes 
Cal-lim'a-chus 
Cal-li-me'des 
Cal-lim'e-don 
Cal-li-ni'cus 
Cal-li'nus 
Cal-li'o-pe 
Cal'liph-on 
Cal-lip'i-des 
Cal-lip'o-lii 


Oal  in 

Cnl  In.  I  I 

Oal  I 

'  al  111  tnt-tu» 

Oal  In  i  iiiih 

<  al  put  ill  l» 

IV,  ». 

Ion 

Cu  lyp'ao 

lu-ilu'. 
mini 
(  am  by'aca 

lam  a  n  nam 

<  i  nulla 

<  a   nnrilH 

<  I   III  I-  ll«D 

<  mi  pa'nl  a 

lain  pan  UN 

<  .mi  paVpa 
Oam'py-lni 

i  a  n  i. in  (k&'nan 
«r  k&  na-an),  a. 
.  ■ 
i  u  .I  rce,  a. 
C'au-dau'les 
'  a  nnl'i-a 
1  i  nid'l-oa 
(   i  nin'i-us 

<  a-nu'pu8 

I  'an  la-l.iT 
Can'ta-hri 
Oan-ta'bri-a 
Can'tha-rus 

<  an  the'la 
Can'ti-um 
Can-u-le'ius 
Ca-nu'si-um 
Cap'a-neus 
Ca-pel'la 
Ca-pe'na 
Ca-pe'nas 
Ca-per'na-um,  a. 
Caph  -  ar  -  sal '  a- 

inah,  a. 
Ca-phen'a-tha,a. 
Ca-phi'ra,  a. 
Caph'to-rim,  a. 
Cap-i-to-li'nus 
Cap-i-to'li-um 
Cap-nob'a-tae 
Cap-pad'o-ces 
Cap-pa-do'ci-a 
Capre-ae 
Cap-ri-cor'nus 
Cap'u-a 
Car-a-cal'la 
Ca-rac'ta-cus 
Ca-rau'si-us 
Car'cha-mis,  a. 
Car-che'don 
Car'che-mish,  a. 
Car-da-me'ne 
Car-dam'y-le 
Car-de'sus 
Car-di-a 
Car-du'chi 
Ca-re'ah,  a. 
Ca-re'sus 
Ca'ri-a 
Ca-ri'naa 
Car-ma'ni-a 
Car-man'or 
Car-mel'us 
Car'na-im,  a. 
Car-ne'a-des 
Car'ni-on,  a. 
Car'pa-thus 
Car-pe-ta'ni 
Car-poc'ra-tes 
Car-she'na,  a. 
Car-te'ia 
Car-thag-i-ni- 

en'ses 
Car-tha'go 
Car-Til'i-us 
Ca'ry-ae 
Ca-ry-a'tae 
Cas-i-li'num 
Ca-siph'i-a,  a. 
Ca'si-us 
Cas'leu,  a. 
Cas'lu-him,  a. 
Cas-pe'ria 
Cas-san-dri'a 
Ca8-8i-o-do'rus 
Cas-si'o-pe 
Cas-si-o-pe'a 
Cas-si-ter'i-des 
Cas-si-ve-lau'nus 
Cas-ta'li-a 
Cas-tolus 
Cat'a-na 
Ca-thu'a,  8. 
Cat-i-li'na 
Ca'ti-us 
Cat-o-bri'ga 
Ca-tul'lus 
Cat'u-lus 
Ca-tu'ri-ges 


<  mi  .li  inn 

I    I 

'  •  i 
illl 

i-dn 

1  .   (or  kc'- 

dron),  • 

(  rl  Ian   |.  .  i      m'  i, 
a. 

Ion 

1  ■    I  i    in. 
( '.  I  li  : 
I  .  1  li  ... 
1 

<  in'.  liri--» 
' 

«  !•  ni'na 

'  i 'nun 
'  '  ii  t.iu'run 

•      III      t    Illl 

I     I    II     I    U      ! 

i-laa 

i  las 

Oaphal-le'nJ-a 

Ceph'a-liiH 

<  '•■  i'llCUS 

('(-1-1,1 
Ca-phla-o-do'raa 

Ce-phi'Bus  or  Ce- 

I>ii  ih'kiih 
Oo'phran 

<  .  r  a  nii'cus 

SUB 
i  tus 

Ce-rau'ni-a 

Cer'be-rus 

(  i  r  i-y'ra 

Cer-do'ua 

Ces-a-re'a  (a  as  z), 
a. 

Ce-the'gus 

Ce'yx 

Cha'bri-as 

Cha'di-as,  a. 

Chae're-a 

Chae-re'mon 

Chse're-phon 

Chae-rip'pus 

Chae'ro-las 

Chae-ro-ne'a 

Chal-cae'a 

Chal-ce'don 

Chal-cid'i-ce 

Chal-cid'i-cus 

Chal-ci'o-pe 

Chal-ci'tis 

Chal-dae'a 
Chal'y-bes 
Chal'y-bon 
Cha '  naan     (see 

Canaan),  a. 
Cha'o-nes 
Cha-o'ni-a 
Cha-o-ni'tis 
Char'a-ka,  a. 
Char'a-shim,  a. 
Char'che-mish,8. 
Cha're-a,  a. 
Char'i-cles 
Char-i-cli'des 
Char-i-la'us 
Char'i-teB 
Char'mi-das 
Char'mi-des 
Cha-ryb'dia 
Chas'e-ba,  a. 
Ched-or-la'o- 

mer,  a. 
Chel'ci-a8,  8. 
Che-li'don 
Che-lo'ne 
Che-lu'bai,  a. 
Chem'a-rims,  a. 
Che-na'a-nah,  a. 
Chen'a-ni,  a. 
Chen-a-ni'ah,  a. 
Che-phi'rah,  a. 
Che're-as,  a. 
Cher'eth-ims,  a. 
Cher'eth-ites,  a. 
Cher-so-ne'8U8 
Ches'a-lon,  a. 
Che-thi'im,  a. 
Chil'e-ab,  a. 
Chi-li'on,  a. 
Chi-mae'ra 
Chin'ne-reth,  a. 
Chin'ne-roth,  8. 
Chi-on'i-des 
Chis'leu,  a. 
Chlo'e 
Cho-a'ni 
Cho-aa'pes 
Chob'a-i,  a. 


III! 
II,   * 

a,  a. 
phon 

Ihrjr-aai 

.  <>  rn 

<  hr> 

In  |Miit 

Chry-aop'o  Iih 
Chry-* 

«  htho  i 

<  lit  Ik.  i 

in,  a. 

Clb-a  n'tia 
Cib-deli 
tua 

I  'n-  i-ru 

llCB 

I 

<  i  hr'j-a, 

Cin'brl-ona 

«    IIN-NH-  II    1 

<  i  nk/Iun 

don 

(  .ii  .   ii  na'tui 
Cin'e-aa 

■<-rix 

I  luni 

Cin'na  don 

< 'iii'n.-p-tli,  a 
roth,  a. 
raa 
Cia-al-pl'na 
i  ron 
Cit'i-um 
<-'lau'di-a 
Clau-di-a'nus 
Clau'di-U8 
<la-zoin'e-n8B 
Cle-ar'chuB 
Cle'o-bin 
Cle-o-bu1us 
Cle-o-da'inus 
Cle-om'a-(-huB 
Cle-om'br'i-tus 
Cle-o-me'des 
Cle-om'e-don 
Cle-om'e-nes 
Cle-o'nae 
Cle-o'ne 
Cle-o-ni'cuB 
Cle-o'nus 
Cle-ou'y-mu8 
Cle'o-pas 
Cle-op'a-tra  or 
Cle-o-pa'tra 
Cle-oph'a-nea 
CIe'o-pha8,  a. 
Cle'o-phon 
Cle'o-pus 
Cle-os'tra-tuB 
Clim'e-ntiB 
Clin'i-as 
Clis'the-neB 
Cli-tom'a-chus 
Clit'o-phon 
Clo-a'ca 
Clo-a-ci'na 
Clo'di-a 
Clo'di-u8 
ClcE'li-a 
Clu'si-um 
Clym'e-ne 
Clyt-eni-nes'tra 
Coc-ce'ius 
Co-cy/tus 
C«e-ciri-u8 
Coel-e-syr'i-a 
Coel-i-o-bri'ga 
Coeli-us 
Coel-o-syr'i-a 
Col-ho'zeh,  8. 
Co'li-ua,  a. 
Col-la'ti-a 
Col-la-ti'nua 
Col'o-e 
Co-lo'no8 
Col'o-phon 
Co-los'se,  a. 
Col-u-mel'la 
Com-a-ge'na 
Co-ma'na 
Co-metes 
Com-ma-ge'ne 
Com'ma-du6 
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Oom-pla'ttun 

('on-a-ni'ah,  a. 

Oon-cor'di-a 

Oon'dy-loi 

Co-ni'ah, 8. 

Con-o-ni  ah, «. 

Co-no'pe 

Cou-o-po'um 

Con-stan'ti-a 

Cou-stan-ti-nop'- 

o-lis 
Con-stan-ti'nus 
Con-stan'ti-us 
Co'os,  8. 
Co-pa'is 
Corbu-lo 
Cor-cy'ra 
Cor'du-ba 
Co-rin'e-um 
Co-rin'na 
Co-ri-o-la'nus 
Co-ri'o-li 
Cor-ne'li-a 
Cor-ne'li-us 
Cor-nic'u-lum 
Cor-nu'tus 
Cor-o-ne'a 
Co-ro'nis 
Co-ro'pe 
Cor-so'te 
Cor-to'na 
Cor-ty'na 
Cor-vi'nus 
Cor-y-ban'tes 
Co-ryc'i-a 
Cor'ydon 
Cor'y-thus 
Cot'i-so 
Co-ty-o'ra 
Co-tyt'to 
Cran'a-e 
Cran'a-os 
Cran'a-us 
Crat'e-as 
Cra-ti'nus 
Cra-tip'pus 
Crat'y-lus 
Crem'e-ra 
Cre-mo'na 
Cre-on-ti'a-des 
Cres-phon'tes 
Cres-to'ne 
Cre'te 
Cre-the'is 
Cret'i-cus 
Cre-u'sa 
Cris-pi'nus 
Crit'i-as 
Crit-o-bu'lus 
Crit-o-la'us 
Cron'i-des 
Cro'ni-u8 
Crot'a-lus 
Cro-to'na 
Crus-tu-me'ri-a 
Cte'si-as 
Cte-sib'i-us 
Ctes'i-cles 
Ctes-i-la'us 
Cte-sil'o-chus 
Ctes'i-phon 
Cte-sip'pus 
Ctim'e-ne 
Cu-nax'a 
Cu-pi'do 
Cu-re'tes 
Cu'ri-a 
Cu'ri-o 
Cu'ri-us 
Cur'ti-us 
Cu'shan  Risha- 

tha'im,  s. 
Cu'shi,  s. 
Cy'a-mon,  s. 
Cy-ax'a-res 
Cy-be'be 
Cyb'e-le 
Cy-bo'tus 
Cyc'la-des 
Cy-clo'pes 
Cy-dip'pe 
Cyd-o-ne'a 
Cy-do'nes 
Cy-do'ni-a 
Cyl-le'ne 
Cy-mod'o-ce 
Cy-moth'o-e 
Cyn'a-ra 
Cy-nax'a 
Cyn-e-gi'rus 
Cyn-o-ceph'a-lae 
Cyn-o-sar'ges 
Cyn-o-sur'a 
Cyn'thi-a 
Cyp-ri-a'nus 
Cyp'se-lus 
Cyr-e-na'i-ca 
Cy-re'ne 
Cy-re'ni-us,  8. 
Cy-ril'lus 


Oy-ro-ps-dl'a 

Cy-nip'o-lis 

C.v-tlie'ra 

Cyth-o-riD'a 

«'y  I  In'  im 

Oy-the'ren 
•  5  bh-e'rus 
I'yz'i-cum 
i'yzi-cus 

D 

Dab'a-reh,  a. 
Dab'ba-sheth,  8. 
Dab'e-rath,  a. 
Da'bri-a,  8. 
Da'ci-a 
Dac'ty-li 
Dad-de'u8,  8. 
Daed-a-le'a 
Dae'da-lus 
Dai'san,  s. 
Da-la'iah,  s. 
Da-li'lah,  s. 
Dal-nia-nu'tha, 

s. 
Dal-ma'ti-a 
Dal-mafi-ous 
Dam-a-ge'tus 
Dam'a-lis 
Dam'a-ris,  s. 
Dam-as-ce'ne 
Dam-as-ce'nus 
Da-mas'cus 
Dam-a-sip'pus 
Datn-a-sis'tra- 

tus 
Dam-a-si-thy'- 

mus 
Pam'o-cles 
Daru'oc-ra-tes 
Dam-os'tra-tus 
Dam-o-ti'mus 
Dan'a-e 
Dan'a-i 
Da-na'i-des 
Dan'a-us 
Dan-darl-doe 
Dan'i-el,  s. 
Dan-ja'an,  s. 
Da-nu'bi-us 
Daph'ne  (dafne) 
Dar'da-ni 
Dar-da'ni-a 
Dar-dan'i-des 
Dar'da-nis 
Dar'da-nus 
Da-ri'us 
Dat-a-pher'nes 
Da-the'mah,  s. 
Dau'ni-a 
Deb'o-rah,  s. 
De-cap'o-lis 
Dec-e-le'a 
De-ci-a'nus 
Dec'i-mus 
De'ci-us 
Dec'u-ma 
De-dan'im,  s. 
De-di'lah,  s. 
De-ha'vites,  s. 
De-id-a-mi'a 
De-im'a-chus 
De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-ne 
De-i'o-pe 
De-i-o-pe'ia 
De-i-ot'a-rus 
De-ipho-bus 
De'i-phon 
De-ip'y-lus 
I)ej-a-ni'ra 
De-la'iah,  s. 
De'li-a 
De-li'lah,  s. 
De'li-um 
De'li-us 
Del'phi-cus 
De-ma'des 
De-mag'o-ras 
Dem-a-ra'tu8 
De-me'ter 
De-me'tri-as 
De-me'tri-us 
Dem-o-cli'des 
De-moc'ra-tes 
De-moc'ri-tus 
De-mod'o-cus 
De-mo'nax 
Dem-o-ni'cus 
Dem-o-phan'tus 
De-moph'i-lus 
De-moph'o-on 
De-mos'the-nea 
De-mos'tra-tus 
Den-ta'tus 
De-od'a-tus 
Der'ce-to 
Der-cyl'li-das 


Deroylloi 

1  >ei-'cy-lo8 
Deu-ca'li-on 
Dfl  u'ol,  8. 
lVv'o-na 
Dox-um'o-nua 

l>i'.\'i-U8 

Di-ac-tor'i-dos 

l>i-0S'll8 

Di-ag'o-ras 
Di-au'a 
I>i-ai)h'a-ues 
Dib-la'im,  s. 

Dib-la-tha'lm,  >, 

IM'bon-gad,  8. 

Di-caj'a 

Dic-e-ar'chus 

Dic'o-mas 

Did'y-ma 

Did'y-me 

Did'y-mus 

Di-es'pi-ter 

Di-gen'ti-a 

Dil'e-an,  8. 

Di-nu/nah,  s. 

Din'dy-ma 

Din-dy-me'ne 

Diu'dy-nius 

Din-ha'hah,  s. 

Di-noch'a-res 

Di-noc'ra-tes 

Di-o-cle'a 

Di'o-cles 

Di-o-cle-ti-a'nus 

Di-o-do'rus 

Di-og'e-nea 

Di-og-ne'tus 

Di-o-me'de 

Di-om-e-de'a 

Di-o-me'des 

Di-om'e-don 

Di-o-nae'a 

Di-o'ne 

Di-o-ni'cua 

Di-o-nys'i-a 

Di-o-nys-i-o-do'- 

rus 
Di-o-nys'i-us 
Di-o-ny'aua 
Di'op-e 
Di-oph'a-nes 
Di-o-phan'tus 
Di-o-pi'thes 
Di-op'o-lis 
Di-os-cor'i-des 
Di-os-cu'ri 
Di-os'po-lis 
Di-o-ti'me 
Di-o-ti'mus 
Di-ot're-phes 
Diph'i-lus 
Dip'o-lis 
Dip'y-lon 
Div-i-ti'a-cus 
Div-o-du'rum 
Di-vo'na 
Di-za'hab,  s. 
Doc'i-mus 
Do'da-i,  8. 
Do-da'nim,  s. 
Do-da'vah,  s. 
Do-do'na 
Dol-a-bel'la 
Do-li'o-nes 
Do'li-us 
Dol'o-pes 
Do-lo'pi-a 
Do-mi-ti-a'nus 
Do-mi'ti-us 
Do-na'tus 
Dor-ce'a 
Dor'i-cus 
Do-ri-e'um 
Dor-y-lae'um 
Dor'y-laa 
Dor-y-la'us 
Do-rym'e-nes,  s. 
Do-sith'e-us 
Drep'a-na 
Drep'a-num 
Dru-sil'la 
Dry'a-des 
Dry-an-ti'des 
Dry'o-pes 
Dry'o-pis 
Du-il'li-a 
Du-il'li-u8 
Du-lich'i-um 
Dum'no-rix 
Du-ro-cor'tor- 

um 
Dy-nam'e-ne 
Dy-rach'i-um 
Dy-so'rus 

E 

E'a-nes,  8. 
E-ar'i-nus 


E-bod-me'lech,8. 
Eb-on-e'zer,  8. 
K-bi-a'saph,  8. 
Eb'o-ra 
Eb-o-ra'cum 
E-bro'nah,  a. 
E-bu'dm 
Eh-u-ro'nos 
E-ca'uus,  a. 
Ec-bat'a-na 
Ech-e-bu'lus 
E-chec'ra-tes 
Ech'e-mua 
Ech'e-phron 
Ech'e-tus 
E-chi'nus 
E-chi'on 
E-chi-on'i-des 
Ec'no-mos 
Ed-di'as,  8. 
E-des'sa 
E-do'nes 
Ed're-i,  8. 
E-e'ti-on 
E-gal'e-os 
E-ge'ri-a 
E-ges'ta 
Eg-la'im,  s. 
Eg-na'ti-a 
Eg-na'ti-ua 
E-i'o-nes 
Ek-re'bel,  8. 
Ek'ron,  a. 
E-la'dah,  a. 
E-lae'a 

El-a-gab'a-lus 
El-a-mi'tae 
El-a-te'a 
El'a-tus 
El'ci-a,  8. 
El-da'ah,  s. 
El'e-a 
El'e-ad,  s. 
El-e-a'leh,  8. 
El-e-a'sah,  s. 
El-e-a'tes 
El-e-a'zar,  s. 
El-e-a-zu'rus,  s. 
E-lec'tra 
E-lec'try-on 
El-e-lo'he-Is'ra- 
el,  s. 

El-e-phan'ti-ne 
El-e-phan'tis 
El-e-phe'nor 
El-eu-sin'i-a 
E-leu'sis 
E-leu'the-ras 
E-leu-the'ri-a 
El-eu'the-rus 
El-ha'nan,  s. 
E-li'ab,  s. 
E-li'a-da,  s. 
E-li'ah,  s. 
E-li'ah-ba,  s. 
E-li'a-kim,  8. 
E-li'a-li,  s.  „ 
E-li'am,  8. 
E-li'as,  s. 
E-li'a-saph,  s. 
E-li'a-shib,  s. 
E-li'a-sib,  s. 
E-li'a-thah,  s. 
E-li'dad.  s. 
E-li'el,  8. 
E-li'e-nai,  s. 
E-li-e'zer,  a. 
E-li'ha-ba,  a. 
El-i-ho'reph,  a. 
E-li'hu,  a. 
E-li'jah,  a. 
E-li'kah,  a. 
E-lim'e-lech,  s. 
E-li-o-e'nai,  a. 
E-liph'a-let,  s. 
El'i-phaz,  8. 
E-liph'e-leh,  8. 
E-liph'e-let,  s. 
E-li'se-us,  a. 
E-li'sha,  s. 
E-li'sha-mah,  s. 
E-li'sha-phat,  s. 
E-li'she-ba,  a. 
E-li'shu-a,  a. 
E-li'u,  s. 
E-li'za-phan,  a. 
E-li'zur,  8. 
El'kanah,  8. 
El-la'sar,  s. 
El-mo'dam,  s. 
El-na'am,  s. 
El-na'than,  s. 
El-lo'i,  a. 
El-pa'al,  8. 
El-pa'let,  8. 
El-pa'ran,  s. 
El-pe'nor 
El-teTseh,  a. 
El-te'kon,  8. 
El-to'lad,  8. 


E'lul,  8. 

1'Mu'zai,  8. 

Kl-.v-ma'is 

Kry-nms,  8. 

Kl'y-mus 

Kl-ys'i-um 

I01-za'l>ad,  8. 

El-za'phan,  a. 

E-man'u-el,  8. 

E-ma'thi-a 

Em'e-sa 

E'mims,  8. 

Em-ma'u8,  8. 

E-mo'da 

E-mo'dus 

Em-ped'o-cles 

Em'ped-U8 

E-na're-a 

En-ar'e-te 

Eu-cel'a-dus 

En-dvm'i-oa 

En  Eg-la'im.  s. 

En-e-mes'sar,  8. 

En'e-ti 

En-gad'di,  s. 

En  Gan'nim,  8. 

En  Ged'i.  «. 

En  Hak-ko're,  a. 

E-ni'peus 

E-nis'pe 

En'ni-us 

En'no-mus 

En  Rim'mon,  8. 

En  Ro'gel,  8. 

En  She'mesh,  s. 

En  Tap-pu'ah,8. 

E-pam-i-non'das 

Ep'a-phras,  s. 

E-paph-ro-di'tus 

Ep'a-phus 

Ep-e'netus,  s. 

Eph'e-sus 

Eph'e-tae 

Eph-i-al'tes 

Eph'o-rus 

E'phra-im,  s. 

Eph'ra-tah,  8. 

Eph'rath,  a. 

E'phron,  s. 

Eph'y-ra 

Eph'y-re 

Ep-i-cas'te 

E-pich'a-ris 

Ep-i-char'mus 

E-pic'ra-tes 

Ep-ic-te'tus 

Ep-i-cu'rus 

Ep-i-cy'des 

Ep-i-dau'rus 

Ep-i-do'tse 

E-pig'e-nes 

E-pig'o-ni 

Epi-me'des 

E-pim'e-nes 

Ep-i-men'i-des 

Ep-i-me'theus 

E-piph'a-nes 

Ep-i-pha'ni-us 

E-pip'o-lae 

E-pi'rus 

E-pit'a-das 

Ep-i-ti'mus 

Ep'o-na 

E-po'pe 

E-po'peus 

Ep'y-tus 

E-quic'o-lu8 

Er-a-si'nus 

Er-a-sis'tra-tus 

E-ras'tus,  s. 

Er'a-to 

Er-a-tos'the-nes 

Er-a-tos'tra-tus 

Er'a-tus 

Er'e-bus 

Er-ech-the'um 

E-rech'theus 

E-ret'ri-a 

Er'ga-ne 

Er-i-boe'a 

Er-i-bo'tes 

Er-i-ce'a 

Er-i-ce-tes 

Er-ich-tho'ni-us 

E-rid'a-nus 

E-r-ig'o-ne 

E-rig'o-nus 

E-rin'nys 

E-ri'nys 

Er-i'o-pis 

Er-i-phyle 

E-ros'tra-tus 

Er-y-ci'na 

Er'y-thrae 

E-sa'ias,  8. 

E-sar-had'don,  8. 

Es-dra-e'lon,  s. 

Es-dre'lon,  s. 

Es'e-bon,  a. 

E-se'bri-as,  s. 


Kuli-ba'al,  i. 
E'Hho-an, «. 
EHb'ta-ol,  a. 
Esb-tem-o'a,  ». 
E8-ma-chi'ah, 

a. 
E-8o'ra,  a. 
Ms-iiuil'i-tB 
Es-qui-li'nus 
Es-Benes',  os- 

sCnz' 
Es-se'ni 
Est'ha-ol,  8. 
Es'ther  (th=t), 

a. 
Es-ti-se'a 
Es-ti-ae-o'tis 
Es'u-la 
E-te'o-cles 
E-te'o-clus 
Eth'a-nim,  8. 
Eth-ba'al,  8. 
E-tru'ri-a 
Eu-boe'a 
Eu-bu'le 
Eu-bu'li-des 
Eu-bu'lus 
Eu-cli'des 
Eu'cra-tes 
Eu-crat'i-das 
Eu-dae'mon 
Eu-dam'i-das 
Eu-de'mus 
Eu-do'ci-a 
Eu-doc'i-mus 
Eu-dox'us 
Eu-el'pi-des 
Eu-e'nor 
Eu-e'nus ' 
Eu-er'ge-tes,  s. 
Eu-ge'ni-a 
Eu-ge'ni-us 
Eu-hem'e-rus 
Eu'ma-chus 
Eu-mae'iis 
Eu'me-nes 
Eu-men'i-des 
Eu-na'tan,  a. 
Eu-ni'ce,  s. 
Eu'no-mus 
Eu-o'di-as,  s. 
Eu'pa-tor,  s. 
Eu-pa-to'ri-a 
Eu-phe'mus 
Eu-pho'ri-on 
Eu-phra'tes 
Eu-phros'y-ne 
Eu-pol'e-mus, 

s. 
Eu'po-lis 
Eu-rip'i-des 
Eu-ri'pus 
Eu-roc'ly-don 
Eu-ro'pa 
Eu-ro'tas 
Eu-ry'a-lus 
Eu-ryb'a-tes 
Eu-ry-bi'a-des 
Eu-ry-cle'a 
Eu'ry-cles 
Eu-ry-cli'des 
Eu-ryd'i-ce 
Eu-ryl'o-chus 
Eu-rym'a-chus 
Eu-ry-me'de 
Eu-rym'e-don 
Eu-rym'e-nes 
Eu-ryn'o-mus 
Eu'ry-phon 
Eu-ryp'y-le 
Eu-ryp'j'-lus 
Eu-rys'the-nes 
Eu-rys'theus 
Eu-ryt'i-on 
Eu'ry-tus 
Eu-se'bi-us    ■ 
Eu-sta'thi-us 
Eus'the-nes 
Eu-ter'pe 
Eu-thy-de'mus 
Eu-trap'e-lus 
Eu-tro'pi-us 
Eu'ty-ches 
Eu'ty-chus,  s. 
Eux-i'nus 
E-vad'ne 
E-vag'o-ras 
E-van'der 
E-ve'nor 
E-ve'nus 
E-ver'ge-tes 
E'vil    Me-ro'- 

dach,  a. 
Ex-quil'i-a 
Ez'ba-i 
Ez-e-ki'as,  s. 
E-ze'ki-el,  s. 
Ez-e-ri'as,  s. 
E-zi'as,  8. 
E'zi-on  Ge'ber,  s. 


P 

Fa-bi-a'ni 

Fa'bi-u» 

Fa-bric'i-uB 

WtaftuAm 

Fa-lc'ri-i 

Fan'nii 

Fan'ni-us 

Far'fa-niH 

Faus-ti'na 

Faus-ti'nus 

Faus'tu-lus 

Fa-vo'ni-uH 

Fav-o-ri'nus 

Fel'8i-na 

Fer-en-ti'num 

Fe-ret'ri-us 

Fes-cen-ni'nus 

Fes'cu-lsB 

Fi-de'naa 

Fid-e-na'tes 

Fid-en-ti'nue. 

Fim'bri-a 

Fla-min'i-a 

Fla-min'i-u8 

Fla'vi-a 

Pla-vi-a'num 

Fla'vi-us 

Flo-ra'lJs 

Flo-ren'ti-a 

Flo-ri-a'nus 

Fon-ta'nus 

Fon-te'ius 

For'mi-ae 

For-mi-a'num 

For-tu'na 

For-tu-na'tus 

Fren-ta'ni 

Fron-ti'nus 

Fru'si-no 

Fu'ci-nus 

Fu-fid'i-us 

Fu'fi-us 

Ful'vi-a 

Ful'vi-us 

Fun-da'nus 

Fu'ri-a3 

Fu'ri-us 

Fus-ci'na 

G 

Ga'al,  s. 
Ga'ash,  s. 
Ga-ba'el,  s. 
Gab'a-la 
Gab'bai,  s. 
Gabta-tha,  s. 
Ga-bi-e'ne 
Ga-bi-e'nus 
Ga'bi-i 
Ga-bin'i-us 
Ga-bri-as,  s. 
Ga'bri-el,  s. 
Gad'a-ra 
Gad'a-renes,  a. 
Gad'di-el,  a. 
Ga-di'ra 
Gad-i-ta'nus 
Gae-tu'li 
Gae-tu'li-a 
Ga'ius,  s. 
Gal'a-ad,  a. 
Ga-lae'sus 
Gal-a-te'a 
Gal-a'ti-a,  s. 
Gal'e-ed,  8. 
Ga-le'nus 
Gal-gala,  8. 
Gal'i-lee,  a. 
Gal'li-a 
Gal'li-cu8 
Gal'li-o,  a. 
Gal-lip'o-lis 
Ga-ma'el,  s. 
Ga-ma'li-el,  a. 
Gam'ma-dim,  8. 
Gan-da-ri'tse 
Gan-y-me'de 
Gan-y-me'des 
Gar-a-man'tes 
Gar'ga-ra 
Gar'i-zim  or  Ga- 

riz'im,  8. 
Ga-rum'na 
Gath-rim'mon, 

8. 

Gau-ga-me'la 
Ga-za'ra,  8. 
Ga-ze'ra,  8. 
Ged-a-li'ah,  8. 
Ged'e-on,  s. 
Ge-de'rah,  8. 
Ge-de'roth,  8. 
Ged-e-ro-tha'im, 

s. 
Ge-ha'zi,  8. 
Ge-li'loth,  a. 


Cc-lo-i 
(ie-mal'li,  s. 
Ge-ma-ri'ah,  a. 
Gem'i-ni 
Ge-ne'zar,  a. 
(ien-nes'a-ret,  a. 
Gen-ne'us,  a. 
Gen'M-iio 
Gen'u-a 
Ge-nn  bath,  8. 
Gen-u'eus 
Ge-phy'ra 
(Icp'i-daB 
Gcr'a-aa 
(ie-re'a 

Ger'ge-senes,  8. 
(ier'^i-thus 
Ger'i-zim  or  Ge- 

riz'im,  a. 
Ger'ma-lus 
Ger-ma'ni-a 
Ger-man'i-cus 
Ger-rhe'ni-an8,8. 
Ger'y-on 
Ge'shem,  8. 
Ge'shur,  a. 
Gesh'u-ri,  8. 
Geth-o-li'as,  8 
Geth-8em'a-ne,8. 
Ge-tu'li-a 
Ge-u'el,  8. 
Gib'be-thon,  8. 
Gib'e-a,  a. 
Gib'e-ah,  8. 
Gib'e-ath,  a.] 
Gib'e-on,  8. 
Gid'e-on,  8. 
Gid-e-o'ni.  a. 
Gig-an-teus 
Gil'a-lai, «. 
Gil-bo'a  or  Gil'- 

bo-a,  8. 
Gil'e-ad.  8. 
Gin'ne-thon, «. 
Gir'ga-shites,  8. 
Git'tah  He'pher, 

8. 

Git-ta'im,  s. 

Gi'zon-ite,  a. 

Gly-ce'ri-um 

Gnos'si-a 

Go'bry-as 

Gol'go-tha,  s. 

Go-li'ah,  a. 

Go-li'ath,  8. 

Go-mor'rah,  S. 

Gon'gy-lus 

Gor-di-a'nus 

Gor'di-us 

Gor-di-u-ti'chu3 

Gor'gi-as,  8. 

Gor'go-nes 

Gor-go'pis 

Gor-ty'na 

Goth-o-li'as,  8. 

Go-thon'i-el,  a. 

Gra-di'vus 

Grae'ci-a 

Gra'ius 

Gra-ju'ge-naa 

Gra-ni'cus 

Gra'ti-ae 

Gra-ti-a'nus 

Gra'ti-on 

Gra'ti-us 

Gre-go'ri-us 

Gry-ne'um 

Gry-ne'us 

Gud-go'dah,  s. 

Gur-ba'al,  a. 

Gy'a-rus 

Gym-ne'tes 

Gyr-to'na 

Gy-the'um 

H 

Ha-a-hash'ta-ri, 

8. 

Ha-am'mo-nai. 

s. 
Ha-ba'iah,  8. 
Ha-bak'kuk  or 

Hab'ak-kuk,  s. 
Hab-a-zi-ni'ah,s. 
Ha-cha-li'ah,  8. 
Ha-chi'lah,  8. 
Hach'mo-ni,  a. 
Had-ad-e'zer,  s. 
Had-ad-rim'- 

mon,  8. 
Ha-da'shah,  s. 
Ha-das'sah,  8. 
Ha-dat'tah,  s. 
Had'lai,  a. 
Ha-do'rani,  s. 
Had-ri-a-nop'o- 

lis 
Ha-dri-a'nus 


GREEK,   LATIN,  SCEIPTURAL,  AND  OTHEB   A.NCIENT  NAMES 


Ha  .In  at  1  rum 
I I:k1  in  me  turn 

II. I'  111.)  ins 

Haa  mo  111  i 

Hag  a-hiih,  8. 

Ha  nr^DN, a. 
Hag  K'ii-i,«. 
Hag'ge-ri, .< 
Haff-gt'ah,  a. 

Hak  ka  tan.  8. 

Ha-ku  pha,  a. 

Hal c\  ~Q  Hi- 

Ha  la  nu 

Ha-li-m-  mon 
H.i-li-ar'tus 
Hal  i-car-nas'- 

8118 

Hal-i-zon'es 

Hal  In  t'-h.  8. 

Hal-mo'nes 

Hal'my-ris 

Ha-loc'ra-tes 

Ha-lo'hesh,  a. 

Hal-ou-ne'sus 

lla-ly-at'tes 

Hal'y-cus 

Ham-a-dry'a-des 

Ha-mil'car 

Ham  -  niah  -  le'- 

koth,  8. 
Ham-me-da'tha, 

8. 

Ham-mo-le'- 

keth,  «. 
Ha-mu'el,  s. 
Ha-mu'tal,  s. 
Ha-nam'e-el,  8. 
Ha-nan'e-el,  s. 
Ha-na'ni,  s. 
Han-a-ni'ah,  8. 
Han'na-thon,  s. 
Han'ni-bal 
Han-ni'el,  s. 
Haph-ra'im,  8. 
Har'a-dah,  s. 
Har-bo'nah,  s. 
Har-ha'iah,  8. 
fiar'ma-tus 
Har-mo'di-us 
Har-mo'ni-a 
Har-mos'y-ni 
Har-ne'pher,  s. 
Ha-ro'eh,  s. 
Ha-ro'sheth,  s. 
Har'pa-gus 
Har'pa-lus 
Har-pal'y-ce 
Har'pa-sus 
Har-poc'ra-tes 
Har-py'i-ae 
Ha-ru'maph,  s. 
Har'u-phite,  s. 
Ha-sa-di'ah,  8. 
Has'dru-bal 
Hash-a-bi'ah,  8. 
Ha-shab'nah,  s. 
Hash-ab-ni'ah, 

8. 

Hash-bad'a-na, 

8. 

Hash-mo'nah, 

8. 

Ha-shu'bah,  8. 
Ha-shu'phan, 

8. 

Has-se-na'ah,  s. 
Ha-su'pha,  s. 
Hat'i-pha,  s. 
Ha-ti'ta,  8. 
Hat-ta'a-vah,  s. 
Hav'i-lah,  s. 
Hav-oth-ja'ir,  s. 
Ha-za'el  or  Haz- 

a-el,  s. 
Ha'zar    Hat'ti- 

con,  s. 
Hazar-ma'veth, 

8. 

Haz'a-zon,  8. 
Haz-e-lel-po'iii, 

s. 
Ha-ze'rim,  s. 
Ha-ze'roth,  s. 
Haz'e  -  zon,   Ta'- 

mar,  8. 
Ha-zi'el,  s. 
Ha'zor  Ha-dat'- 

tah,  s. 
Ha-zu'bab,  s. 
Haz'zu-rim,  s. 
Heb'ron,  8. 
Hec-a-me'de 
Hec-a-tae'us 
Hec'a-te 
Hec-a-tom'po-lis 
Hec-a-ton-nes'i 
Hec'u-ba 
Heg'a-i,  s. 
He-ge'mon 
Heg-e-sil'o-chus 


i    QUI 

P    pUN 

ia  tra  in-- 
He!  .in  ah,  a. 
1 1.1  .hi  -as,  8. 
Hel'da-i,  a. 

Hi'l  c  na 

llcl  i'-nui 
Hoi  i  .-.in 
1  [a  li  o  il.i'nis 
Ho-li-o-K'al-  a  In- 

Hi'   H-np  .'lis 

H.  l  kith    Has- 

7.n  run,  8. 
Hel-ki'as.  8. 
Hil-la  ni  cus 
Hi'1-la-noc  ra  t.-s 
Hi'l-lc'iiis 
Hel-les-iion'tus 
Hel-ve  ti  a 
1  li'-ino'dus 
Ho-nailail,  8. 
Hon  V-ti 
He-phaseti-on 
Heph'zi-liali,  ». 
Hep-tap'o-lis 
Hera-ele'a 
Her-a-cle'i-a 
Heracles 
He-ra-cle'um 
Her-a-cli'daB 
Her-a-cli'tus 
He-rac'li-us 
Her-cu-la'ne-um 
Her'cu-les 
Her-cu'le-um 
Her-cyn'i-a 
Her-mag'o-ras 
Her-rnan-du'ri 
Her-maph-ro- 

di  tus 
Her-tna-the'na 
Her-me'as 
Her-min'i-us 
Her-mi'o-ne 
Her-mip'pus 
Her-moc'ra-tes 
Her-mog'e-nes 
Her-mcwa'us 
Her-mo'nax 
Her-mo-ti'mus 
Her-mun-du'ri 
Her'ni-ci 
He-ro'des 
He-ro'di-ans,  s. 
He-ro-di-an'us 
He-ro'di-as,  8. 
He-ro'di-on,  s. 
He-rod'o-tus 
He-roph'i-lus 
He-ro8'tra-tus 
He-si'o-dus 
He-si'o-ne 
Hes-pe'ri-a 
Hes-per/i-des 
Hes'pe-ris 
Hes'pe-rus 
He-sych'i-us 
He-tru'ri-a 
Hez'e-ki,  8. 
Hez-e-ki'ah,  s. 
He'zi-on,  8. 
Hez'ra-i,  8. 
Hi-ar'bas 
Hi-ber'ni-a 
Hi-be'rus 
Hic'e-tas 
Hid'da-i,  s. 
Hid'de-kel,  s. 
Hi-emp'sal 
Hi-e-rap'o-lis 
Hi-e-re'el,  s. 
Hi-er-e'lus,  8. 
Hi-e-re'moth,  s. 
Hi-er'mas,  8. 
Hi'e-ro 
Hi-e-ro-cle'a 
Hi-er'o-cles 
Hi-er-o-ni'ces 
Hi-e-ron'y-mus 
Hi-e-ro-sol'y-ma 
Hig-gai'on,  s. 
Hi-la'ri-o 
Hi-la'ri-us 
Hil-ki'ah,  s. 
Him'e-ra 
Hip-pag'o-ras 
Hip-par'chus 
Hip-pa'ri-on 
Hip'pi-as 
Hip-po-cli'de8 
Hip-poc'ra-tes 
Hip-po-cre'ne 
Hip-pod'a-mas 
Hip-po-da-mi'a 
Hip-pod'o-ce 
Hip-pol'y-tus 
Hip-pom'e-don 
Hip-pom'e-nes 
Hip-pc/nax 


Hip  DO  lii  I  ns 

Hip  poi  n..  i cu 

1 1 1|.  |...  in. 

I  hi  .    l  HUH,  8. 

I  III  p|  111 

III!  I  ■»  11118 

llll  ti-UB 

Hi-  pa  in  a 

urn. 

Hi-  ti-ie'a 

Ills  !l   .i    ,.  tls 

lllS    tl      I-    lis 

Hia-ki'ah,  8. 

Ho  Im  iah,  t. 
1 1"  da  iah,  8. 

I  [o  da  vah,  8. 
li..  di'ah,  8. 
Hc-di'jah,  8. 

llnl-o-f(  r  ins,  a, 
Ho-iner'i-dro 
l  In  mc'rus 
1  In  -iio'ri-ua 
!!>•  ra  tins 
1  Li   1  la-Kid'gad, 

x. 
Hor-o-na'im,  8. 
llor'o-nite,  8. 
Hor-ton'si-ua 
Hos-e'a,  8. 
Hoeh-a-i'ah,  8. 
Ho-sha'ma,  8. 
Ho-she'a,  8. 
Hos-til'i-us 
Hush'a-i,  8. 
Hy-a-cin'thu8 
II v  a  ilea 
Hy'a-le 
Hy-am'po-lis 
Hyb're-as 
Hy-das'pes 
Hyd-ra-o'tes 
Hy-emp'sal 
Ily-et'tus 
Hy-ge'ia 
Hy-gi'nus 
Hy-lae'us 
Hym-e-nae'us 
Hy-met'tua 
Hyp'a-nis 
Hyp'a-tus 
Hy-per'bo-lus 
Hyp-er-bo're-i 
Hyp-er-i'des  or 

Hy-per'i-des 
Hyp-e-ri'on 
Hyp-erm-nes'tra 
Hy-per'o-chus 
Hyp-sic'ra-tes 
Hyp-sip'y-le 
Hyr-ca'ui-a 
Hyr-ca'nus 
Hyfta-cus 
Hys-tas'pes 


I-ac'chus 

I-a-le'nius 

I-al'y-sus 

I-am'bli-chus 

I-am'en-u8 

I-an'the 

I-a'o-nes 

I-ap'e-tus 

I-a'pyx 

I-ar'bas 

I-as'i-des 

I'be'ri 

I-be'ri-a 

I-be'rus 

Ib'le-am,  s. 

Ib-ne'iah,  s. 

Ib'y-cus 

I-ca'ri-a 

Ic'a-rus 

Ic'e-tas 

I'cha-bod,  8. 

Ich-nob'a-tes 

Ich-nu'sa 

lch-thy-oph'a-gi 

I-cil'i-us 

I-co'm-um,  8 

Ic-ti'nus 

I-dae'a 

I-dae'us 

Id'a-lah,  8. 

I-da'lia 

Id'a-lus 

I-dis-ta-vi'sus 

I-dom'e-neus 

I-du'el,  8. 

I-du-mae'a 

Ig-da-li'ah,  8. 

Ig-na'ti-us 

I-gu'vi-um 

I'je  Ab'a-rim,  .9. 

Il'i-as 

Il-i-en'ses 

H'i-on 


III..  1  ii-ll  s 

I  li  1 1. v  La 

II  i  inn 

II  hri-a 

li  Im  i-cum 

I  in  i.a-rus 

I  'u  linn  n  .  1,  n 
I  n  a  .  Inn, 
I   liar  i  nu- 

[n-dig  i  i  a 

I     tl'H 

III  ^111    .'II.   I-    1  II- 
1-Ilo'pllS 

111  hll-bri'M 

In-ta  pher'noa 

I -i ill  at.  s 
I-ol'c08 

I-o'nea 
[-(/ni-a 
I-on'i-cus 

I  .i  plion 

Iph-o-il.    iah,  ,s. 

I  pll  1   .'Ills 

I  pliie'ra-tes 

Iphi-^i  -in  a 

1-phim'e-don 
['phia 

Iph'i-tus 
Iph-tlii'me 
l'ra,  8. 
1'rad,  8. 
l'ram,  8. 
I-re-nae'us 
I-re'ne 
I'd,  8. 
I-ri'jah,  8. 
I'ron,  8. 
Ir'pe-el, a. 
1'ru,  8. 

1'saac  (i'zak),  8. 
I-sae'us 
I-sag'o-raB 
I-sa'iah  (8  as  «), 

8. 

I-san'der 
I-sau'ri-a 
I-sau'rus 
Is-car'i-ot,  8. 
18-chy'ras 
Is-da'el,  8. 
Ish-bo'sheth,  8. 
Ish'i,  s. 
I-slii'jah,  8. 
Ish'ma-el,  s. 
Ish-ma'iah,  8. 
Ish'od,  8. 
Ish-u'ah,  8. 
Ish-u'ai,  8. 
Ish-u'i, «. 
Is-i-do'ru.8 
Is-ma-chi'ah,  8. 
Is-ma'iah,  s. 
I8'ma-ru8 
Is-me'ue 
Is-me'nus 
I-soc'ra-tes 
Is'ra-el  (s  as  s), 

8. 

Is'sa-char,  s. 
Is-shi'ah,  8. 
Is-tal-cu'rus,  s. 
I8th'mi-a 
l8'tri-a 
Is-trop'o-lis 
I-su'ah,  s. 
I-ta'li-a 
It'a-lus 
Ith'a-i,  *. 
Ith'a-mar,  s. 
Ith'i-el,  8. 
I-tho'me 
I-tho'ne 
Itb're-am,  s. 
I-to'ni-a 
It'ta-i,  8. 
It-u-raB'a 
It-u-re'a, «. 
It'y-lus 
I-u'lus 
I'vah,  8. 
Ix-i'on 
Ix-i-ou'i-des 
Iz-ra-hi'ah,  s. 
Iz'ra-hite,  8. 
Iz-re'el,  8. 


Ja'a-kan,  8. 
Ja-a-koTjah,  s. 
Ja'a-lah,  8. 
Ja'a-lam,  s. 
Ja'a-nai,  a. 
Ja'a-sau,  a. 
Ja-a-za-ni'ah,  s. 
Ja'a-zer,  8. 


Ja  i  m  nil, » 
Jab  oih  . 

*. 

•  1,  i. 
i  'i,  a. 
J  ad  .lu'a,  a. 
.la,  i.  a 
.'aim  tub.  «. 
i  all,  a. 

.lali  .Im,  k. 

Jah'dl-ail,  •. 

.km  do,  a. 

•  'all  l<-  el,  t 

•  'all  inal,  a. 

.lab  tali.  8. 
.'ah  /.i'-i  1,  h. 
■'  ill  M  rail,  8. 

.'a'ir,  a. 
Ja  lins,  8. 

•  ''am  in  a,  8. 

Ja  in.  ii-liim 

ib,  8. 
.la-no'lian,  8. 

■  i  ii-  r  i  .1- 

•  'a  pbi-tb,  h. 

Ja-phi'ah,  a. 

•  I.lpli  le'ti,  8. 

•la-re-si'ah,  a. 
.hir'i-muth,  a. 
.'a-ro'ah,  a. 
Jas'a-el,  a. 
Ja-sho'be-ain,8. 
Ja-shu'bi,  ». 
Jath'ni-el,  a. 
Jaz'y-ges 
Je'a-nm,  8. 
Je-a'te-rai,  a. 
Je-lie-re-chi'ah, 

8. 

Je-bu'ai,  a. 
Jeb'u-site,  a. 
.Tec-a-mi'ah,  s. 
Jech-o-li'ah,  8. 
Jec-o-ni'ah,  a. 
Jec-o-ni'as,  a. 
Je-da'iah,  a. 
Jed-e-di'ah,  8. 
Je-de'us,  a. 
Je-di'a-el,  8. 
Je-di'dah,  8. 
Je-di'el,  8. 
Je-du'thun,  8. 
Je-e'li,  8. 
Je-e'zer,  s. 
Je'garSa-ha-du'- 

tha,  s. 
Je-ha-le'le-el,  8. 
Je-hal'e-lel,  8. 
Je-ha-zi'el,  a. 
Jeh-de'iah.  s. 
Je-hez'e-kel,  8. 
Je-hi'ah,  8. 
Je-hi'el,  8. 
Je-hi-e'li,  a. 
Je-hiz-ki'ah,  8. 
Je-ho'a-dah,  a. 
Je-ho'ad-dan,  s. 
Je-ho'a-haz,  8. 
Je-ho'ash,  8. 
Je-ho-ha'nan,  8. 
Je-hoi'a-chin,  8. 
Je-hoi'a-da,  8. 
Je-hoi'a-kim,  a. 
Je-ho-i-a'rib,  a. 
Je-hon'a-dab,  a. 
Je-hon'a-than, 

8. 

Je-ho'ram.  8. 
Je-hosh-a-be'- 

ath,  8. 
Je-hosn'a-phat, 

8. 

Je-hosh'e-ba,  a. 
Je-ho'shu-ah,  8. 
Je-ho'vahJi'reh, 

8. 

Je-ho-va-nis'si, 

8. 

Je-ho'vah  Tsid'- 

ke-nu,  a. 
Je-hoz'a-bad,  a. 
Je-hoz'a-dak,  8. 
Je'hu,  a. 
Je-hu'cal,  8. 
Je-hu'di,  8. 
Je-hu-di'jah,  8. 
Je-i'el,  a. 
Je-kab'ze-el,  a. 
Jek-a-me'am,  8. 
Jek-a-mi'ah,  8. 
Je-ku'thi-el,  s. 
Je-mi'ma,  8. 
Jem'na-an,  s. 
Je-mu'el,  8. 
Jeph'than,  8. 
Je-phun'neh,  8. 
Je-rah'me-el,  s. 
Jer'e-chus,  s. 
Je'red,  8. 
Jer'e-mai,  «. 


.li,  « 
.  r  .    mini,  I 
<■  i  i   ib,  *. 
.1.8. 
J 
■    ll.l     8. 
8  n  jab,  « 

i  h,  i. 
.   n  >>lli.  f. 

a-ro-bo'am,  a. 

in,  *. 
<•  ni'miiK 
c-rubba'al,  » 

i-  rnb'l.. 

8. 

•  r  n  i  1,  8. 

I'  in,  8. 
1  a,  8. 

ih.  8 
a  -in  iah,  a. 

'    -ba  nab,  8. 
eah-a-re'lab,  8. 
e-ahe'be-ab,  a. 
e-ahi'mon,  a. 

<•  sin  ibal,  8. 
e8li-o-lia')ab,8. 
(Hb'u-a,  a. 
i'8h'u-ah,  a. 
e-shu'run,  a. 

'i,8. 

c-aitn'i-ol,  a. 
es'ae,  a. 
es'eu-e,  a. 
< -sui,  a. 
u-u'el,  a. 

•  •  nsb,  a. 
e'uz,  a. 
ez-a-ni'ah,  a. 
ez'e-bel,  a. 
e-zi'ah,  a. 
e'zi-el.  a. 
ez-li'ah,  a. 
e-zo'ar,  a. 
ez-ra-hi'ah,  a. 
ez're-el,  a. 
iph'thah-el,  8. 
o'ab,  8. 
o'a-chaz,  a. 
o'a-chim,  8. 
o-a-da'nus,  a. 
o'ah,  8. 
o'a-haz,  a. 
o'a-kim,  a. 
o-ac'na, «. 
o'a-rib,  a. 
o'ash,  a. 

Jo'a-tham,  8. 
Jo-cas'ta 
Joch'e-bed,  a. 
Jo-e'lah,  8, 
Jo-e'zer,  a. 
Jog-be'hah,  a. 
Jo-ha'nan,  a. 
Jo-han'nes,  8. 
Joi'a-da,  a. 
Joi'a-kim,  a. 
Joi'a-rib,  a. 
Jok'de-am,  a. 
.Tok'me-am,  a. 
Jok'ne-am,  a. 
Jok'the-el,  a. 
Jon'a-dab,  a. 
Jon'a-thas,  s. 
Jo'nath  E'lim 

Re-cho'chim,  a. 
Jor-da'nes 
Jor'i-bas,  a. 
JorTco-am,  s. 
Jor-nan'des 
Jos'a-bad,  a. 
Jos'a-phat,  s. 
Jos-a-phi'as.  a. 
Jos'e-dech,  8. 
Jo-se'phus 
Josh'a-bad,  a. 
Josh'a-phat,  a. 
Josh-a-vi'ah,  a. 
Josh'u-a,  8. 
Jo-si'ah,  8. 
Jo-si'as,  a. 
.los-i-bi'ah,  s. 
Jos-i-phi'an,  a. 
Jofba-thah,  a. 
Jo-vi'nus 
Joz'a-bad,  a. 
Joz'a-char,  8. 
Joz'a-dak,  8. 
Ju-dae'a 
Ju-galis 
Ju-gur'tha 
JuTi-a 
Ju-li-a'nus 
Ju-li-c-bri'ga 
Ju-li-op'o-lis 
Ju'li-us 
Ju'pi-ter 
Jus-tin-i-a'nus 
Jus-ti'nus 
Ju-ve-na'lis 
Ju-yer'na 


K 

i\mnn\y 

u  i  ill.  n    no    elitu 

■  It    nre 

■  Uh  k  ; 

K  n  deal 
.   f 

K  mi  'iii  i  • 

K  ail  'In- 

8 

ill,    *. 

Kar-na'iin,  n 

> .  ». 
1  n  ib,  * 

;  -  ..ib,  a. 

'..  a 

1  tl.ab   > 

ih.a 
Ke-la'i:- 
Kel  i  tab,  8. 
Kem'u  • 
Ken'ez-ite,  a. 
K  •  i  •  n  Hap  - 

pil<-h,  8. 

K<  ri-oth,  a. 

Kc-tu'rah,  a. 

Ka  7.1  a,  8. 

Kibr.ith  Hat- 
ta'a-vah,  8. 

Kiti-z.'.'im,  8. 

Kirba-re'seth.a. 

Kir-he'res,  a. 

Kir'iath,  a. 

Kir-i-a-tha'im,8. 

Kir'i-otb,  n. 

Kir-ja-tba'im,  8. 

Kir'jatb-ar'ba,8. 

Kir-jath-bu'- 
zi  it  h,  a. 

Kir'jath  Je'a- 
rim,  8. 

Kish'i,  a. 

Kish'i-on,  a. 

Ki'shon.  a. 

Ko-la'iah,  a. 

Ko'rab-ite,  a. 

Ku-sha'iah,  a. 


La'a-dah,  8. 

La'a-dan,  a. 

La-ar'chus 

Lab'a-na,  a. 

Lab-da'ce 

Lab-dac'i-des 

Lab'da-cus 

La-be'ri-u8 

La-bi'ci 

La-bi-e'nus 

La-bo-ri'ni 

Lac-e-dae'mon 

Lach'a-res 

Lach'e-sis 

La-cin'i-um 

La-co'nes,  pi. 

La-co'Di-a 

La-con'i-ca 

Lac-tan'ti-us 

Lac-tu'ca 

La-cu'nu8,  8. 

Lad-o-ce'a 

Lae'li-a 

Las-li-a'nus 

Lae'li-U8 

La-er'tes 

Lae-stryg'o-nes 

La-hai'roi,  a. 

La'is 

La'ish,  8. 

Lal'a-ge 

Lam'a-chus 

La'mi-a 

Lam-pa'di-us 

Lam-prid'i-us 

Lam'pro-cles 

Lamp'8a-cus 

Lam'y-rus 

Lan-go-bar'di 

La-nu'vi-um 

La-o^o-oa 

La-od'a-mas 

La-od-a-mi'a 

La-od'i-ce 

La-od-i-ce'a 

La-o-me-di'a 

La-om'e-don 

La-o-ni'ce 

Lap'a-thus 

Lap'i-doth,  a. 

Lap'i-thae 

Lap-i-thse'um 

La-ri'naa 

La'ri-U8 

Lar'ti-us 

La-sea,  a. 


■  inn 
- 
I,.-.  1 1  i.i 

I    •  I    mm 

■  ri'jri 

La  i  ii  mi  ir 

i 

'i  111! 
■   nil 

la 

I. a  vin'l  urn 

aan 

i  'II,  8. 

th,  8. 

boa 
de'a 

'  'H'a 
.ah,  a. 
'  'ii,  i 

III,   8. 

ua,  * 
I.'     .  .In* 

la    bu'i; 

.   urn 

Li'-hii  bim.'a. 
Lel'a  i^-.-a 

k'-IM'Ucl,  8. 

I-i  in'u-reB 

I.'  I.  I  n-lllB 

b  a-rea 

rates 
man 

i  <lai 
IiC-OQ-na'tua 
U  on  1 1  ni 
U  -..ii'ti-um 
Le-oph'a-nea 
l><-  o-jibron 
Le-oB'the-ues 
Le-o-tyi'i 

!.''|     1-liUB 

Lcp'ti  in  - 
L'  s  bn'uax 
Les-bo-iii'cuB 
Lch-tryg'o-nea 
Ije-ta'num 
Le-tu'Bhitn,  a. 
Leu-ca'di-a 
Leu-ca'ta  or 
Leu-ca'te 
Leu-cip'p'.- 
Lcu-cip'pi-des 
Leu-cip'pus 
Leu-con'o-e 
Leu'co-phry* 
Leu-cop' c-lis 
Leu-co8i-a 
Leu-coth'o-e 
Leue'tra 
Le-uin'mim,  a. 
Leu-tych'i-dea 
Le-vi^t-than,  a. 
Le-vit'i-cus,  a. 
Lex-iph'a-nes 
Li-ba'ni-us 
Lih'a-Dus 
Lib-en-ti'na 
Lib-i-ti'na 
Lib'y-a 
Li-cin'i-a 
Li-cin'i-ua 
Li-ga'ri-ua 
Lig^u-res 
Li-gu'ri-a 
Lig-u-ri'nus 
Li-guB'ti-cum 
Lil-y-bae'um 
Lim-e-ni'tis 
Li-me'ra 
Lim-no-re'a 
Li-my'ra 
Lin'go-nes 
Lip'a-ra 
Lip-o-do'rus 
Liv'i-a 
Li-villa 
Liv'i-us 
Lol'li-a 
Lol-li-a'nus 
Lol'li-us 
Lon-din'i-um 
Lon-gim'a-nua 
Lon-gi'nus 
Lon-go-bar'di 
Lo  Ru'ha-mah, 

8. 

Lo-tha-suTjus,  a. 
Lo-toph'a-gi 
Lox'i-as 
Lu-ca'ui-a 
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Lii-can'i-cus 

I. n  «  a  mis 

liii  co-res 

Lu-ce'ri-a 

Lu'ci-a 

Lu-ci-a'nus 

Lu'ol  for 

Lu-cil'i-us 

Lu-ci'na 

Lu'ci-us 

Lu-cre'ti-a 

Lu-cret'i-lis 

Lu-cre'ti-us 

Lu-cri'nus 

I. 11. 'Ill    Ills 

Lu'cu-mo 

Lug-du'uum 

Lu-per'cus 

Lu-si-ta':)i-a 

Lu-te'ti-a  (shi) 

Ly-se'us 

Ly-cae'us 

Ly-cam'bes 

Ly-ca'ou 

Ly-ca'o-nes 

Lyc-a-o'ni-a 

Ly-ce'um 

Lyc'i-a 

Lyc'i-das 

Ly-cim'ni-a 

Lyc'i-us 

Lyc-o-me'des 

Lyc'o-phron 

Ly-cop'o-lis 

Lyc-o-re'a 

Ly-co'ris 

Lyc-o-su'ra 

Ly-cm-'gus 

Lyd'i-a 

Lyg'da-mis 

Lyg'da-mus 

Lyn'ceus 

Ly-san'der 

Ly-san'i-as,  s. 

Lys'i-as 

Lys'i-cles 

Ly-sim-a-chi'a 

Ly-sim'a-chu8 

Ly-sip'pus 

Ly-si8'tra-tu8 

Ly-sith'o-us 

M 

Ma'a-cah,  s. 
Ma'a  chah,  s. 
Ma-ach'a-thi,  8. 
Ma'a-dai,  s. 
Ma-a-di'ah,  8. 
Ma-a'i,  s. 
Ma'a-leh  Ac- 
rab'bim,  8 
Ma'an-i,  s. 
Ma'a-rath,  s. 
Ma-a-se'iah,  8. 
Ma-a-zi'ah,  s. 
Mab'da-i,  8. 
Ma'ca-lon,  8. 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mac-ca-be'us,  s. 
Mac-e-do'ni-a 
Ma-cel'la 
Ma-chae'rus 
Ma-chan'i-das 
Ma-cha'on 
Mach-ba'nai,  s. 
Mach-be'nah,  s. 
Mach-na-de'bai, 

8. 

Mach-pe'lah,  s. 

Ma-ero'bi-us 

Mac-ry-ne'a 

Mad'a-i,  s. 

Ma-di'a-bun,  8. 

Ma-di'ah,  s. 

Ma'di-an,  8. 

Mad-man'nah,8. 

Mad-me'nah,  s. 

Mae-an'der 

Mae-ce'nas 

Mae'na-des 

Mae'na-lus 

Maen-o-bo'ra 

Mae-o'ni-a 

Mae-on'i-des 

Mae-o'tis 

Mag'da-la,  s. 

Mag-da-le'ne  or 

Mag'da-lene,8. 
Mag'di-el,  8. 
Mag-ne'si-a 
Ma'gor  Mis'sa- 

bib,  8. 
Mag'pi-ash,  s. 
Ma'ha-lah,  8. 
Ma-hal'a-le-el,  s. 
Ma'ha-lath,  8. 
Ma'ha-li,  s. 
Ma-ha-na'im,  8. 


Ma'ha-neh  Dau, 

8. 

Ma'ha-roi,  8. 
Ma-ba-zi'oth,  8. 
Mah-er-shal-al- 

hash  baz,  8. 
Ma'ia 

Mui-an  V-as,  8. 
Mak-he'dah,  a. 
Mak-lie'luth,  8. 
Mal'a-ca 
Mal'a-cbi,  8. 

M  il  ill  I  all,  8. 

Mal'chi-el,  8. 
Mal-chi'ram,  8. 
Mal-chi-shu'ah, 

8. 
Mal'e-le-el,  8. 
Mal-loph'or-a 
Mal-lo'thi,  8. 
Mal-thi'nus 
Mam-er-ti'nus 
Ma-mil'i-a 
Ma-mil'i-us 
Mam-ma'ias,  8. 
Ma-mu'chu8,  a. 
Ma-mu-ri-an'us 
Man'a-en,  8. 
Ma-ua'hath,  8. 
Ma-nas'eeh,  8. 
Ma-Das'ses,  8. 
Man-da'ne 
Man'dro-cles 
Man'e-tho 
Ma-nil'i-us 
Man'li-us 
Ma-no'ah,  a. 
Man-ti-ne'a 
Man'ta-a 
Mar'a-lah,  s. 
Mar-an'ath-a,  8. 
Mar'a-thon 
Mar'ci-on 
Mar-co-man'ni 
Mar-do-che'us,  s. 
Mar-do'ni-us 
Ma-re-o'tis 
Ma-re'shah,  s. 
Mar-ga-ri'ta 
Mar-gi'tes 
Mar-i-am'ne 
Mar-i-an-dy'ni 
Mart-moth,  *. 
Marl-sa,  s. 
Ma-rit'i-ma 
Ma'ri-us 
Ma-ron-e'a 
Mar-o-ni'tae 
Mar'sa-la 
Mar'se-na,  s. 
Mar/sy-as 
Mar-tin-i-a'nus 
Mar'ti-us 
Mas'a-loth,  s. 
Ma-si'as,  8. 
Mas-i-nis'sa 
Mas-re'kah,  a. 
Mas-sag'e-tae 
Mas-si'as,  s. 
Mas-sil'i-a 
Math-a-ni'as,  s. 
Ma-thu'sa-la,  8. 
Mat'ro-na 
Mat'ta-nah,  8. 
Mat-ta-ni'ah,  8. 
Mat'ta-tha,  8. 
Mat-ta-thi'as,  s. 
Mat'te-nai,  s. 
Mat-tha-ni'as,  8. 
Mat-the'las,  s. 
Mat-thi'as 
Mat-ti-thi'ah,  8. 
Mat-u-ti'nus. 
Mau-ri-ta'ni-a 
Mau-so'lus 
Max-en'ti-us 
Max-i-mi'nus 
Max'i-mus 
Ma-zi-ti'as,  s. 
Maz'za-roth,  8. 
Me-a'ni,  8. 
Me-a'rah,  8. 
Me-bun'nai,  8. 
Me-cae'nas 
Me-che'rath-ite, 

8. 

Med'a-ba,  s. 

Me-de'a 

Med'e-ba,  a. 

Me'di-a 

Me-di-o-la'num 

Me-di'o-lum 

Me-dob'ri-ga 

Me-du'sa 

Me-e'da,  8. 

Meg-a-by'zus 

Meg'a-cles 

Me-ga-cli'des 

Me-gas'ra 

Meg-a-lop'o-lia 


Mcn'a-ra 
Mcg-a're-us 
Me-gas'tho-nes 
Me-eid'do,  a. 
He-Eef a-be-el,  a. 
Me-het'a-bel,  a. 
Me-hi'da,  a. 
Me-ho'lah,  a. 
Me-hu-ja'el,  a. 
Me-hu'man,  a. 
Me-hu'uim,  8. 
Me-ko'nah,  ». 
Mel-am-py'ges 
Me-la'ni-on 
Mel-a-Dip'pus 
Me-lan'theus 
Me-lan'thus 
Mel-a-ti'ah,  8. 
Mel-chi'ah,  8. 
Mel-chi'aa,  8. 
Mel'chi-el,  8. 
Mel-chis'e-dec,  s. 
Mel-chi-shu'a,  8. 
Mel-chiz'e-dek,8. 
Me-le-a'ger 
Mel-i-boB'us 
Mel'i-ca,  s. 
Me-lis'sa 
Me-lis'sus 
Mel'i-ta 
Mel-pom'e-ne 
Mem-no-ni'um 
Me-mu'can,  s. 
Men'a-hem,  a. 
Me-nal'cas 
Me-nan'der 
Me-na'pi-i 
Men-e-de'mus 
Men-e-la'us 
Men-o-do'rus 
Men-o'phil-us 
Me-o'ne-nim, «. 
Me-on'o-thai,  8. 
Me-pha'ath,  8. 
Me  -  phi'bo  - 

sheth,  8. 
Me-phi'tis 
Me-ra'iah,  8. 
Me-ra'ioth, a. 
Me-ra'ri,  8. 
Me-ra-tha'im,  8. 
Mer-cu'ri-u8 
Me-re'moth,  8. 
Mer'i-bah,  s. 
Me-rib-ba'al, «. 
Me-ri'o-nes 
Me-ro'dach,  s. 
Mer'o-dach  Bal'- 

a-dan,  s. 
Mer'o-e 
Mer'o-pe 
Me-sem'bri-a 
Me-shel-e-mi'ah, 

s. 
Me-shez-a-be'el, 

8. 

Me-shirie-mith, 

8. 

Me-sho'bab,  8. 

Me-shul'lam,  8. 

Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a 

Mes-sa'la 

Mes-sa-li'na 

Mes-sa'na 

Mes-sa'pi-a 

Mes-sa'pus 

Mes-se'ne 

Met-a-pon-ti'ni 

Met-a-pon'tum 

Me-tau'rus 

Me-te'rus,  s. 

Me  -  theg'am  - 

mah,  s. 
Me-tho'ne 
Me-thu'sa-el,  8. 
Me-thu'se-lah,  s. 
Me-thyd'ri-um 
Me-thym'na 
Me-ti'o-chus 
Me-to'pe 
Met'ro-cles 
Met-ro-do'rus 
Me-u'nim,  8. 
Mez'a-hab,  s. 
Me-zen'ti-us 
Mi'a-nim,  s. 
Mi-ca'iah,  a. 
Mi  cha-el,  a. 
Mi-cha'iah,  a. 
Mi-che'as,  s. 
Mich'me-thah,8. 
Mi-cip'sa 
Mid-a-i'on 
Mid'i-an,  a. 
Mi'ja-min,  8. 
Mik-ne'iah,  a. 
Mil-a-la'i,  8. 
Mi-la'ni-on 
Mi-le'tum,  a. 
Mi-le'tuB 


Mil-ti'a-des 

Mil'vi-uB 

Mi-mal'lon-es 

Mini  iit'i'iinis 
Min'ci-us 
Mi  -in-  id-ea 
Mi-ner'va 

M  i  m  a  ii i in,  8. 

Min'y-ae 
Mir'i-am,  a. 

M  i  sac  I,  a. 

Mi-se'num 
Mi'sha-el,  a. 
Mi'she-al,  a. 

Misli-nian  nali, 
8. 

Mish'ra-ite,  s. 
Mis'pe-reth,  a. 
Mis' re  -  photh  - 

ma'im,  8. 
Mis'sa-bib,  a. 
Mith-ra-da'tes 
Mith-ri-da'tes 
Mith'ri-dath,  a. 
Mith-ro-bar-za'- 

nes. 
Mit-y-le'ne 
Miz-ra'im,  s. 
Mne-mos'y-ne 
Mnes-i-bu'lus 
Mnes'theus 
Mo-a-di'ah,  a. 
Moe'si-a 
Mo-gun'ti-a 
Mola-dah,  a. 
Mo-lyc'ri-on 
Mo-ne'ta 
Mo-re'sheth- 

gath,  s. 
Mon-ta'nus 
Mo-o-si'as,  8. 
Mop-su-cre'ne 
Mop-su-es'ti-a 
Mor'de-cai,  8. 
Mor-do-che'us,  8. 
Mo-resh'eth,  8. 
Mo-ri'ah,  8. 
Mor/i-ni 
Mor'pheus 
Mos'chi-on 
Mo-se'ra,  s. 
Mo-se'roth,  s. 
Mo'ses  (8  as  2),  s. 
Mo-sol'lam,  s. 
Mo-sol'la-mon,  8. 
Mo-sych'lus 
Mo-tho'ne 
Mu-ci-a'nus 
Mu'ci-us 
Mul'ci-ber 
Mul'vi-us 
Mum'mi-us 
Mu-na'ti-us 
Mu-nych'i-a 
Mu-rae'na 
Mu-re'tus 
Mu-sae'us 
Mu-sag'e-tes 
Mu-se'um 
Muth-lab'ben,  8. 
Mu'ti-na 
Mu'ti-us 
Myc'a-le 
Myc-a-les'sus 
My-ce'nas 
My-ce'nis 
Myc-e-ri'nus 
Myc'o-nos 
Myg'a-le 
Myg-do'ni-a 
My-i'a-grus 
My-las'sa  or  My- 

la'sa 
My-o-ne'sus 
My-o'ni-a 
Myr-ci'nus 
Myr'ge-tae 
My-ri'ca 
My-ri'ce 
Myr-mec'i-de8 
Myr-mid'o-nes 
My-ron'i-des 
Myrthi-nus 
Myr'si-lus 
Myr/si-nus 
Myr/ti-lus 
Myr-tu'sa 
Mys'i-a 
Myt-i-le'ne 

N 

Na'am,  a. 
Na'a-mah,  a. 
Na'a-man,  8. 
Na'a-rah,  a. 
Na'a-rai,  8. 
Na'a-ran,  8. 
Na'a-rath,  a. 


Na'a-Bhon,  a. 
Na-aa'Hon,  a. 
Na'a-thus  a. 
Na-ba-ri'aH,  8. 
Na-bar-za'nes 
Na-ba-the'ans,  a. 
Nab-u-cho-dou'- 

o-Bor,  8. 
Na-dab'a-tha,  a. 
Noe'vi-us 

N8B'VO-lU8 
Nulla  lal,  8. 

Na-ha'li-el,  a. 

Na'lial-lal,  8. 

Na-ham'a-ni,  8. 

Na'ha-rai,  a. 

Na'ha-ri,  a. 

Na'ia-des 

Na'ioth,  8. 

Na-ne'a,  a. 

Na'om-i,  a. 

Naph'i-lus 

Naph'i-si.  a. 

Naph'ta-li,  8. 

Naph-tu'him,  s. 

Nar-cis'sus 

Nas'a-mon 

Na8-a-mo'nes 

Na-si'ca 

Na-sid-i-e'nus 

Na-than'a-el,  8. 

Na-tha-ni'as,  8. 

Nau-cli'des 

Nau'cra-tes 

Nau'cra-tis 

Nau'lo-chus 

Nau'pli-a 

Nau-sic'a-a 

Nau-sic'ra-tes 

Nau-sith'o-us 

Naz'a-reth,  8 

Naz-i-an'sus 

Ne-ae'ra 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

Ne-ar'chus 

Ne-a-ri'ah,  8. 

Neb'a-i,  8. 

Ne-ba'ioth,  a. 

Ne-bal'lat,  8. 

Neb-u-chad-nez'. 

zar,  8. 
Neb-u-shas'ban, 

s. 
Ne-bu'zar,  8. 
Neb-u-zar'adan, 

8. 

Ne-co'dan,  s. 
Nec-ta-ne'bus 
Ned-a-bi'ah,  s. 
Ne-e-mi'as,  s. 
Neg'i-noth,  s. 
Ne-he-mi'ah,  s. 
Ne-he-mi'as,  s. 
Ne'hi-loth,  s. 
Ne-hush'ta,  8. 
Ne-hush'tan,  8. 
Ne-i'el,  8. 
Ne-ko'da,  a. 
Nem'e-a 
Nem'e-sis 
Ne-mu'el,  s. 
Ne-o-bu'le 
Ne-o-caes-a-re'a 

(8  as  2) 
Ne'o-cles 
Ne-o-cli'des 
Ne-om'a-gus 
Ne-o-me'des 
Ne-op-tol'e-mus 
Nep'e-te 
Ne-pha'li-a 
Ne-phish'e-sim, 

8. 

Neph'tha-li,  8. 
Neph'tba-lim,  s. 
Neph-to'ah,  s. 
Ne-phu'sim,  s. 
Nep'tha-li,  8. 
Nep'tha-lim,  8. 
Nep-tu'rjus 
Ne-re'i-des 
Ne'reus 
Ner'gal  Shar-e'- 

zer,  8. 
Ne-ri'ah,  8. 
Ne-rfas,  8. 
Nert-tos 
Ner/vi-i 
Ne-sim'a-chus 
Nes-tor'i-de8 
Nes-to'ri-us 
Ne-than'e-el,  a. 
Neth-a-ni'ah,  a. 
Neth'i-nim,  a. 
Ne-to'phah,  s. 
Ne-toph'a-thi,  8. 
Ne-zi'ah,  8. 
Ni-cae'a 
Ni-cag'o-ras 
Ni-ca'nor 


Ni-ca'tor 

Nic'e-as 

Ni-ceph'o-ris 

Ni-ceph'n-ruB 

Ni-cer'a-tus 

Nic'i-as 

Nic-o-bu'lus 

Ni-coch'a-res 

Nic'o-cles 

Ni-coc'ra-tes 

Nic-o-de'mus 

Nio-o-do'rus 

Nic-o-la'i-taus,8. 

Nic'o-las,  8. 

Nic-o-la'us 

Ni-com'a-chu8 

Nic-o-me-de'a 

Nic-o-me'de8 

Nic/o-phron 

Ni-cop'o-lis 

Ni-cos'tra-tu8 

Ni-gid'i-us 

Ni-Io'ti8 

Nin'e-ve,  a. 

Nin'e-veh,  8. 

Ni'o-be 

Ni-pha'tes 

Ni'reus 

Nis'i-bis 

Nit-i-ob'ri-ges 

Ni-toc'ris 

No-a-di'ah,  a. 

Nom-en-ta'nus 

Non-a-cri'nus 

Non'a-cris 

No'ni-us 

Nort-cum 

Nos-o-co-mi'um 

No-va'tus 

No-vi-o-du'num 

No-vi-om'a-gus 

No'vi-us 

Nov-o-co'mum 

Nu-ce'ri-a 

Nu-man'ti-a 

Nu-man-ti'nus 

Nu-ma'nus 

Nu'me-nes 

Nu-me'ni-us 

Nu-mer-i'an-us 

Nu'mi-dae 

Nu-mid'i-a 

Nu-mis'tro 

Nu'mi-tor 

Nu-mi-to'ri-us 

Nu'tri-a 

Nyc-tim'e-ne 

Nym-phae'um 

Nym-phid'i-us 

Nym-pho-do'rus 

Ny-8i'a-des 

Ny-si'ros 

o 

O'a-nus 
O-a'ri-on 
O'a-sis  or  O-a'sis 
O-ax'es 
O-ba-di'ah,  s. 
O-bed-e'dom,  s. 
Ob-di'a,  8. 
Ob'ri-mo 
Ob'se-quens 
O-ca'le-a  or  O-ca'- 

li-a 
O-ce-an'i-des 
O-ce'a-nus 
O-chi'el,  8. 
Och'ro-na 
O-ci-de'lus,  s. 
Oc'i-na,  8. 
O-cric'u-lum 
Oc-ta'vi-a 
Oc-ta-vi-a'nus 
Oc-ta'vi-us 
Oc-to-ge'sa 
O-cyp'e-te 
Od-e-na'tus 
O-des'sus 
O-do'a-cer  or  Od- 

o-a'cer 
Od-o-man'ti-ce 
O-dys'seus 
CE-ag'rus 
(E-ba'li-a 
CE'ba-lus 
CE-cha'li-a 
(E'di-pus 
(E'neus 
(E-nom'a-us 
(E-no'ne 
05-no'tri-a 
(E-no'trus 
O-gul'ni-us 
O-gy'ges 
O-gyg'i-a 
O'l-cleus 
O'i-leus 


Ora-iiniB,  8. 

O-la'nuB 

Ol-chi'ni-um 

O-le'a-rus 

Ol'e-nus 

O-li'a-roB 

0-lin'thu8 

Ol-i-si'po  or  01-i- 

sip'po 
Ol'i-vct,  8. 
Ol'o-rus 
Ol-u'riiB 
O-lym'pi-a 
O-lym'pi-as 
O-lym-pi-o-do'- 

rus 
O-lym'nus 
O-lyn'tnus 
Om-a-e'rus,  8. 
Om'bri-ci 
Om-bro'nes 
O'me-ga,  a. 
Om'pha-le 
O-na'tas 
On-ches'tus 
O-neB'i-mus 
On-e-siph'o-rus, 

8. 

O-ne'tor 

O-ni'a-rea,  8. 

O-ni'as,  a. 

On-o-mac'ri-tus 

0-phel'te8 

O-phi'a-des 

O'phi-as 

0-phi-o'gen-e8 

O-phi-on'i-des 

O-phi-u'chus 

O'phi-us 

O-phi-u'sa 

Op'i-ci 

O-pim'i-us 

Op-is-thoc'o-mas 

Op-pi-a'nus 

O-pit'es 

Op'pi-us 

Op'ti-mus 

O-pun'ti-i 

O-ra'ta 

Or-be'lus 

Or-bil'i-us 

Or'ca-des 

Or-chom'e-no8 

Or-cin'us 

Or-do-vi'ces 

O-re'a-des 

O're-as 

Or-e-8it'ro-phus 

O-res'tes 

Or-es-ti'dae 

Or-get'o-rix 

Ori-cum 

O-rig'e-nes 

O-ri-ob'a-tes 

O-ri'on 

O-rith-y'ia 

O-ro'des 

O-roe'tes 

O-ron'tes 

O-ro'pus 

O-ro'si-us 

O-ros'ped-a 

Or^pheus 

Or-sil'lus 

Or-sil'o-chus 

Or'ta-lus 

Or-thag'o-ras 

Or-tho-bu'lus 

Or-thom'e-nes 

Or-tho-si'as,  8. 

Or-tyg'i-a 

O-sa'ias,  8. 

O-se'a,  8. 

O-se'as,  8. 

O-se'e,  8. 

O-she'a,  8. 

O-si'ris 

Os'ti-a 

Os-to'ri-us 

Oth'ma-rus 

Oth'ni-el,  8. 

Oth-o-ni'as,  8. 

O-vid'i-us 

O-Tin'i-UB 

Ox'i-mes 

Ox-y'a-res 

Ox-y-ryn'chus 

O-zi'as,  8. 

O-zi'el,  8. 

Oz'olae 

O-zo'ra,  8. 


Pa'a-rai,  s. 

Pa-ca'ri-us 

Pa-ca-ti-a'nus 

Pa-chi'nus 

Pa-cho'mi-us 


I'ar'o-rUB 

Pac-to'lus 

I'a-cu'vi-us 

I'ad'u-a 

I'a  ilii'sa 

Pae'o-neB 
IV'-o'ni-a 

I'a'o -plaB 

Pag'a-sas  or  Pag*- 

a-Ha 
I'ax'a-BUB 
Pag'i-el,  8. 
Pal,  8. 
I'a-l.'c'mon 
Pa-loeph'a-tuB 
Pal-aes-ti'na 
Pal-a-me'des 
Pal-a-ti'nuB 
I'al-ew-ti'na,  8. 
Pal-i-nu'rus 
Pal-i-u'ni8 
Pal-la'di-um 
Pal-la'di-us 
Pal-le'ne 
Pal-my'ra 
Pal'ti-el,  8. 
Pa-mi'sus 
Pam'phi-lus 
Pam-phy'lae 
Pam-phyl'i-a 
Pam-phy'lus 
Pan-a-ce'a 
Pan-ae'nus 
Pa-nae'ti-us 
Pan'da-ru8 
Pan-di'on 
Pan-do'ra 
Pan-do'si-a 
Pan-dro'ses 
Pan-hel-le'nes 
Pan-i-o'nes 
Pan'no-nes 
Pan-no'ni-a 
Pan'o-pe 
Pan-o-pe'a 
Pan'o-peus 
Pa-nor'mus 
Pan-tae'ne-tus 
Pan-ta'le-on 
Pan'the-on 
Pan'tho-us 
Pan-ti-ca-pae'um 
Pan-til'i-us 
Pa-ny'a-sis 
Paph-lag'o-nes 
Paph-la-go'ni-a 
Pa-pi-a'nus 
Pa'pi-as 
Pa-pin-i-a'nus 
Pa-pin'i-us 
Pa-pir'i-us 
Par-a-cle'tus 
Par-a-di'sus 
Paj/a-li 
Pa-ris'i-i 
Pa'ri-um 
Par-mash'ta,  8. 
Par'me-nas 
Par-men'i-des 
Par-me'ni-o 
Par'me-non 
Par-nas'sus 
Par-o-pa-mi'sus 
Par-rha'si-us 
Par-shan-da'tha, 

8. 

Par-the'ni-a 
Par'the-non 
Par-then-o-pae'- 

us 
Par-then'o-pe 
Pa-ru'ah,  8. 
Par-va'im,  s. 
Pa-rys'a-tis 
Pa-sar'ga-dae 
Pa-se'ah,  s. 
Pa-siph'a-e 
Pa-sitb'e-a 
Pat'a-ra 
Pat'a-reus 
Pat-a-vi'nus 
Pa-ta'vi-um 
Pa-ter'cu-lus 
Pa-the'us,  s. 
Path-ru'eim,  a. 
Pat'ro-bas,  8. 
Pa-tro'cles 
Pat-ro-cbi'des 
Pa-tro'clus  or 

Pat'ro-clus 
Pa'u,  8. 
Pau-li'na 
Pau-sa'ni-as 
Pau-sil'y-pon 
Ped-a'hel,  8. 
Pe-dah'zur,  a. 
Pe-da'iah,  8. 
Pe-da'ni-us 
Ped'a-sus 
Pe-gas-i'des 


GREEK,   LATIN,  SCRIPTURAL,  AND  OTHER   ANCIENT  NAMES 


l  sun 
IV  lu  U  ah,  8. 

Pe  la  t\  hi 

Pe  l.i  i. iii.  t. 

IVI  ;i  ll  Ul,  *■ 
Ps-lU  Kl 

IV  las'gUI 
IV  ll  (i 'all,  .«. 

iv  len'do-nee 
IV  leth  lie,  ». 
iv  leaa 

Pe  li  as,  a. 

Pe  li  dee 

Pe  lig'ni 
Pe  li  on 
lVl-le'ne 
Pe-lop'i-du 

Pel-o-pon-iu'  'STU 
Pe-le'rum  or  Pe- 

lo'rus 
Pe  la  si-ura 
Pe-ni'  i.i 
Pe-ne'ius 
Pc-nel'o-pc 
Pe-ne'us 
Pe-niVl,  8. 
Pe-nia'nah,  8. 
Pen-tap'o-hs 
Peu-tel'i-cus 
Pen-the-si-le'a 
Pen'tlu'us 
Pe-nuVl,  t, 
Pep-a-ro'thos 
Pe-ra'zim,  8. 
Per-dic'cas 
Per-e-gri'nus 
Per-ez-uz'zah,  8. 
Per'ga-ma 
Per'ga-mum 
Per'ga-mus 
Pe-n-an'der 
Per-i-boe'a 
Per'i-cles 
Per-i-cli'des 
Per-i-cli'tus 
Per-i-clym'e-ne 
Per-ic-ti'o-ne 
Pe-ri'da,  8. 
Pe-rig'o-ne 
Per-i-la'us 
Per-i-me'de 
Per-i-me'la 
Pe-rin'thus 
Pe-rip'a-tus 
Per-i-pa-tet'i-ci 
Pe-riph'a-tus 
Pe-ris'the-nes 
Pe'riz-zite,  s. 
Per'me-nas,  8. 
Per-se'is 
Per-seph'o-ne 
Per-sep'o-lis 
Per'seus 
Per'si-us 
Per'ti-nax 
Pe-ru'da,  s. 
Pe-ru'si-a 
Pe-tha-hi'ah,  8. 
Pe-thu'el,  s. 
Pe-til'i-us 
Pe-trae'a 
Pe-tre'ius 
Pe-tro'ni-us 
Peu-ci'ni 
Pe-ul'thai,  8. 
Phac'a-reth,  s. 
Phae-a'ces 
Phae-a'ci-a 
Phae'dri-a 
Phoe-nar'e-te 
Pha'e-thon 
Pha-e-thon'ti-as 
Phai'sur,  s. 
Phal-a-cri'ne 
Phal'a-ris 
Phal-da'ius,  s. 
Pha-le'as,  s. 
Pha-le'reus 
Pha-le'rus 
Phal'ti-el,  s. 
Pham-e-no'phis 
Phan'o-cles 
Pha-nu'el,  s. 
Phar'a-cim,  8. 
Pha'raoh  (faro), 

8. 

Pha-ras'me-nes 

Pha-ri'ra,  8. 

Phar-na-oa'zus 

Phar'na-ces 

Phar-sa'li-a 

Phar-sa'lus 

Pha  se'ah,  s. 

Pha-se'lis 

Phas'i-ron,  s. 

Phas'sa-ron,  8. 

Phav-o-ri'nus 

Pha-yl'lus 

Phe'mi-us 

Phe-ni'ce,  s. 


Phe  -ni.-'i-a 

l'liil  r-clim 
I'll,  li' -rlllK 

I'lu-nv  i  a>tea 
iMut-c-.-.n  dei 
Pher  i  in  .  ■ 

1'lliT  r   tl  III. I 

Phl'a-le 

riii  i  ins 
riiii. .  ieth,  .< 
l'l.r.li  aa 
Phi-dip  pi-da* 

Phig-al<  a 

Phil-a-del  phi  a 

l'hil-a-.lil  |ilnin 

I'liil-a-lo'thes 

I'lii-lar Vlics,  k. 

l'lii-larVhus 

Phi-lar'o-tus 

Pbi-le'lms 

I'lii-U-'mon 

l'hi-le'tas 

l'hil-i'-tas'rus 

Phi-le'tus 

I'hi-lip'pi 

Phi-lip'pi-des 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lis 

Phi-lip'pus 

Phi-lis'ti-a,  l. 

Phi-lis'tim,  8. 

Phi-lis'tiue,  a. 

Phi-lis'ti-on 

Phi-loch'o-rus 

Phil'o-cles 

Phil-oc-te'tes 

Phil-o-do-re'tus 

Phil-o-la'us 

Phi-lol'ogus 

Phi-lom'bro-tus 

Phil-o-me'des 

Phil-o-me'la 

Phil-o-me'tor 

Phi-lop'a-tor 

Phil-o-poe'men 

Phi-los'tra-tus 

Phi-lo'tas 

Phil-o-ti'mus 

Phi-lox'e-nus 

Phil'^'-ra 

Phin'e-as,  8. 

Phin'e-es,  8. 

Phin'e-has,  8 

Phi'neus 

Phiu'ti-as 

Phleg'e-thon 

Phle'gy-ae 

Phli-a'si-a 

Pho-cse'a 

Pho'ci-on 

Pho-cyl'i-des 

Phoe'bi-das 

Phoe-ni'ce 

Phoe-ni'ces 

PhcE-ni'cus 

Phor-cy'nis 

Phor'mi-o 

Phor-o-ni'dae 

Phos'pho-rus 

Pho-ti'nus 

Pho'ti-us 

Phra-a'tes 

Phra-or'tes 

Phryg'i-a 

Phryn'i-chus 

Phthi'a 

Phthi-o'tis 

Phy-gel'lus,  s. 

Phy'leus 

Phyl'i-ra 

Phyt'a-lus 

Pi-ce'ni 

Pi-cen'ti-a 

Pi-ce'num 

Pic-ta'vi 

Pic' tones 

Pi-e'ri-a 

Pi-er'i-des 

Pi'e-ris 

Pi  Ha-hi'roth,  8. 

Pi-la'tus 

Pil'e-ha,  s. 

Pi-le'ser,  s. 

Pil-ne'ser,  s. 

Pil'tai,  s. 

Pim-ple'a 

Pin'da-rus 

Pi-rae'us   or   Pi- 

rae'eus 
Pir'a-thon,  a. 
Pi-rith'o-us 
Pi-san'der 
Pi-se'nor 
Pis'i-dae 
Pi-sid'i-a 
Pi-sis'tra-tus 
Pi-so'nes 
Pith-e-cu'sa 
Pi'thom,  s. 
Pit'ta-cus 
Pit'theus 


I'l.i  .  .ii  1 1  .i 
IMi  .  |, 
Pla-oid  l-ui 
Pla  i  ■ 
Plal  i  -uoi 

Plau-tl  uiiiiB 
I'lc  i  a-dei 
Plin'i-oa 

l'lls  Ihl-MCH 

I'll-  to  a  litis 

I'l.'-I  1   HUH 

l'ln  ti-iiB 

Plu-tarVluis 

l'ln  ri-ai 

Po-cho'rctli,  i. 

Pod-a-lir'i-uB 

I'.i  ilar  kus 

Pae'ci-le 

Pce-o'ni-a 

Pol'e-mon 

I'dl-c-ino'ui-um 

Po'li-as 

Pc-li-or-co'tes 

Po-lis'tra-tu8 

Pol'li-o 

Poly-aj'nus 

Poly-arVhus 

Po-lyb'i-us 

Pol-y-bo'tes 

Pol'y-bu8 

Pol-y-car'pus 

Pol-y-cle'a 

Pol-y-cle'tus 

Po-lyc'ra-tes 

Po-lyd'a-mas 

Pol-y-deu'ces 

Pol-y-do'ru8 

Pol-yg-no'tus 

Po-lyg'o-nus 

Po-ly-hym-ni-a 

or  Po-lym'ni-a 
Po-lym'e-don 
Pol-ym-nes'tor 
Pol-y-ni'ces 
Pol-y-phe'mus 
Po-lys'tra-tus 
Pol-y-ti'mus 
Po-lyx'e-na 
Po  lyx'e-nus 
Po-mo'na 
Pom-pe'ia 
Pom-pe-ia'nu8 
Pom-pe'ii  (p6'yi) 
Pom-pe'ius 
Pom-pil'i-a 
Pom-pil'i-us 
Pom-po'ni-us 
Pomp-ti'nus 
Pon'ti-us 
Po-plic'o-la 
Pop-pae'a 
Po'ra-tha,  i. 
Por'ci-a 
PorVi-us 
Por-phyr'i-on 
Por  -  sen '  na    or 

Por'se-na 
Por-tum'nus 
Por-tu'nus 
Po-si'don 
Pos-i-do'ni-a 
Pos-i-do'ni-us 
Post'hu-mus 
Pot'a-mus 
Pot-i-dae'a 
Pot'i-phar 
Po-tiph'er-a,  a. 
Pot'ni-ae 
Prae-nes'te 
Praen-es-ti'ni 
Prae-to'ri-us 
Prat'i-nas 
Prax-ag'o-ras 
Prax'i-as 
Prax-i'nus 
Prax-it'eles 
Pri-am'i-des 
Pri'a-mus 
Pri-a'pus 
Pri-e'ne 
Pris-ci-a'nus 
Pris-cil'la 
Priv-er-na'tes 
Proch'o-rus,  s. 
Pro-cle'a 
Pro-cli'dae 
Pro-co'pi-us 
Pro-crus'tes 
Proc-u-le'ius 
Pro'cy-on 
Prod'i-cus 
Prom'a-chus 
Pro-me'tbeus 
Pron'u-ba 
Pro-per'ti-us 
Prop-y-lae'a 
Pro-ser'pi-na 
Pro-so'pis 
Prc-so'pon 


I  v.  lajfj  o-mn 
i  la  iin 

Pro  teaa 

I'n.  I  o |  .    ii.  - 
l'r.. I  ..  K'H  I  a 
■    mi* 

Pro  den  1 1  ai 
Pro  ii 

Pryt-a-nr  inn 

Ptyfa-nli 

1  Vain-nut  i  ohtU 

IVit  t  . 

Itol-e-m.i-  'iih 

Ptol-ti-llla  ll 

Ptol-ein<-  lib,  r. 

1'uhlic'i-iiH 

I'ub-lic'o-la 

Pub'li-us 

I'u  di'ca 

Pul-che'ri-a 

I'ut-e-o-la'num 

I'u-te'o-li,  i. 

Pu'ti-el,  i. 

I'yK-ma'li-on 

I'yl'a-des 

Py-ram'i-des 

Pyr'a-mu8 

Pyr-e-nae'ui 

Pyre'ne 

Py  ri-plilcR'e- 

thon 
Py-rom'a-chuB 
Pyr'rhi-as 
Pyr'rhi-chus 
Py-thag'o-ras 
Pyth'e-as 
Pyth'i-a 
Pyth'i-as 
Pyth-i-o-ni'ce 
Pyth'o-cles 
Pyth-o-do'rus 
Py-thod'o-tus 
Pyth-oda'us 
Pyth-o-ni'cus 
Pyx-ag'a-thus 


Q 


Quad-er'na 

Qua-dra'tus 

Ouad'ri-ceps 

Quad'ri-frons 

Quaes-to'res 

Quer-quet-u-la'- 

nus 

iui-e'tus 

uinc-ti-a'nus 

uinc-til'i-a 

uinc'ti-us 

luin-quev'i-ri 

;uin  til'i-a 

;uin-til-i-a'nus 

;uin-ti'li8 

iuin-til'i-us 
Quin'ti-us 
Quir-i-na'lis 
Qui-ri'nus 
Qui-ri'tes 

R 

Ra'a-mah,  8. 
Ra-a-mi'ah,  8. 
Ra-am'ses,  a. 
Rab-bo'ni, «. 
Ra-birt-us 
Rab'sa-ces,  8. 
Rab'sa-ris,  s., 
Rab'sha-keh,  s. 
Ra'chel  (eh  as  in 

church),  8. 
Rad'dai,  8. 
Ra'gua,  8. 
Ra-gu'el,  8. 
Ra-ma-tha'im,  a. 
Ram'a-them,  a. 
Ra-math-le'hi,8. 
Ram'e-ees,  8. 
Ra-mi'ab,  a. 
Raph'a-el,  8. 
Raph'a-im,  8. 
Ra-scip'o-lis 
Ra-thu'mus,  8. 
Rau'ra-ci 
Ra-ven'na 
Re-a'iah,  8. 
Re-a'te 
Re-bec'ca,  a. 
Re-bek'ah,  8. 
Re-e-la'iah,  a. 
Re-el'ias,  s. 
Re-gil'lus 
Re-gi'na 
Reg'u-lus 
Redia-bi'ah,  8. 
Re-ho-bo'am,  8. 
Re-ho'both,  a. 
Re -ma- li  ah,  8. 


Kcph'a-H.  i. 

I  ili,  » 

nil,  n 

K.  |.|,i  .Inn,* 

•  I,  d 

K.   ii  mull.  a. 

li.    7  1  ll.  i. 

HI, ill.. In.  In 
Klniil  a  in. ni 

thai 

Kliu-'ti-a 
Klia  in.-  Inn 
Rhmmp  m  in  tuh 
KluipHii'ili 
Kin  <1  o-nes 
Rhe'gi-um 
KIh'X  r  ii.i 
Klii-u.ic  ..  lur.i 
Khi-pha''uK 
Rhod'a-nuB,  s. 
Kliu'ilii 
Kliod'o-cus,  8. 
Rhod'o-pi- 
Klio-do'pis 
Rhop'a-lui 
Kho-sa'ces 
Rhox-oda'ni 
Ri'bai,  a. 
Rob'o-am,  8. 
Kod'a-nim,  a. 
Rod-e-ri'cus 
Ko'K«'lim,  8. 
Ro'i-mu8,  8. 

li.. in-:. in  tl    £z'- 

er,  8. 
Ro-ma'ni 
Ro-ma'nus 
Ro-mu'lida; 
Rom'u-lu8 
Ros'ci-us 
Ro-tom'a-gu8 
Rox-a'na 
Rox-o-la'ni 
Ru'bi-con 
Ru'bri-us 
Ru'di-ae 
Ruf-fi'nus 
Ru-fi'nus 
Ru-ha'mah,  8. 
Ru-pil'i-us 
Ru-the'ni 
Ru'tu-ba 
Ru'tu-li 
Ru'tu-pae 
Ru-tu'pi-se 

s 

Sa-bac-tha'ni ,  a. 

Sa-bae'i 

Sa-ba'oth,  8. 

Sab-a-te'as,  a. 

Sab-a-te'us,  a. 

Sab'a-tus,  a. 

Sab'ba-tha 

Sab-ba-the'us,  a. 

Sa-ba'zi-us 

Sab-be'us,  8. 

Sa-be'ans,  8. 

Sa'bi-e,  *. 

Sa-bi'na 

Sa-bi'ni 

Sa-bi'nus 

Sa-bri'na 

Sab'te-chah,  a. 

Sa-bu'ra 

Sac'a-se'ne 

Sa-da-mi'as,  a. 

Sad-de'us,  a. 

Sad'du-cee,  8. 

Sa-dy-at'tes 

Sa-gun'tum 

Sal-a-min'a 

Sal'a-mis 

Sa-la'thi-el,  8. 

Sal-er'num 

Sa'li-i 

Sa-li'nse 

Sal-i-na'tor 

Sal'lai,  8. 

Sal-lu'mus,  8. 

Sal-lus'ti-us 

Sal'ma-cis 

Sal-ma-na'sar,  8. 

Sal-mo'ne 

Sal-mo'neu8 

Sal-my-des'sus 

Sa-lo'me 

Sal'o-mon 

Sal-pi'nas 

Sal'vi-a 

Sal-vid-i-e'nus 

Sam'a-el,  a. 

Sa-ma'ias,  8. 

Sa-ma'ri-a 

Sa-me'ius,  8. 

Sam'ni-um 

Sa-moi'a-ta 


rtam-o  i 

>.in, 

'l.« 

. 
Sim  ■ 

a. 
Hmi  ii-hili.  a. 
Ban-bal  lat.  *. 

San  .  hi 
thou 

.  ri-ui 
ih,  a. 

-lli-h 

Ban'to  in 

B a|.li-a-ti'ai,  a. 

Sa|.  phi  la    ldd/i 

—  ia/),  i. 

Sap'plio   (a«;<  • 

•0/1 
Kar-a-lii'an,  a. 
Ha'rai  or  Ha'ra  i, 

a. 
Ka-ra'iah,  a. 
Sn-ra'ias,  a. 
Sur 'a-inrl,  a. 
S.\r  ohed  onus 
Har-daii-a-pa'lux 
S.ir-din'i-a 
Har'do-nei 
Sar-doii-i'cui 
Ha-re'a,  a, 
8a-rcp'ta,  a. 
Sar'ma-tae 
8ar-ma'ti-a 
Sa-ron'i-cui 
Sa-ro'thi-e,  a. 
Sar-pe'don 
Sar'se-chim,  I. 
ISas-san'i-daB 
Sat'a-nas 
Sath-ra-bu'za- 

nes  a. 
Sat-i-bar-za'nei 
Sat-ra-jie'ni 
Sat-ur-na'li-a 
Sa-tur'ni-a 
Sat-ur-ni'nus 
Sa-tur'ni-us 
Ha-tur'nus 
Sat'y-ri 
Sau-rom'a-tae 
Say'a-ran,  8. 
Sa-vi'as,  8. 
Sax'o-nes 
Scse'vo-la 
Sca-man'der 
Scar-do'na 
Scel-e-ra'tus 
Sche'di-a 
Sche'ri-a 
Schoe'neus 
Sci'a-thos 
Sci-pi'a-des 
Scip'i-o 
Sci-ron'i-des 
Scol'o-ti 
Scop-e-li'nus 
Scop'e-los 
Scn-bo'ni-a 
Scri-bo'ni-us 
Scyl-a-ce'um 
Scyl-lae'um 
Scy-lu'rus 
Scyth-i-a 
Scy-thop'o-lis 
Se-bas'ta 
Seb-as-te'a 
Seb-as-ti'a 
Seb-as-top'o-lis 
Seb-en'ny-tus 
Se-be'thus 
Sec'a-cah,  8. 
Sech-e-ni'as,  a. 
Se-cun'dus 
Sed-e-ci'as,  8. 
Se-du'ni 
Se-ges'ta 
Seg-o-bri'ga 
Se-gon'ti-a 
Seg-on-ti'a-ci 
Se-go'vi-a 
Se-gun'ti-um 
Se-i'rath,  8. 
Se-ja'nus 
Se'la-ham-mah- 

le-koth,  8. 
Sel-e-mi'a,  8. 
Sel-e-mi'as,  8. 
Se-le'no 
Sel-eu-ci'a 
Se-leu'ci-dae 
Se-leu'cis 
Se-leu'cus 
Sel'go-vae 
Se-li'nus 
Sel-la'si-a 
Se-lym'bri-a 
Se-ma-chi'ah,  8. 
Se-ma'iab,  a. 
Sem'e-i,  8. 


S.    Ii.<  I 

Hi  in  DO  tu  ► 

&  III  pi 

K<  in  pi.,  hi  in 

•li,  a. 
^.  ii  .    .  a 

Ii  ■■  rfb.i 

uum 
.li,  a. 
ii,  a. 

:-■'  phai  li  iin,  < 

la,  « 
Bep  t<  in  tn  ei 
Hep  tun  i  iin 

mui 

.  na 
Beq'ua  ni 
Se-ra'lali,  a, 

pil 
nil 

i  ui 

phui 
Ber-to  : 

Hcr-vil-ia'nui 
Her-viri-us 
Kir'vi-UB 
triH 

i  U8 

8et'a-bi8 
Se-ve'rui 
8ex'ti-a 
Kcx-ti'lii 
Sex'ti-us 
8ha-a-lab'bin,  a. 
8ha-al'bim,  «. 
Sha'aph,  8. 
8ha-a-ra'iin,  a 
Sha-ash'tfaz,  h 
Khali'lie-tliai,  «. 
8had'da-i,  8. 
Sha-ha-ra'im.  8. 
8ha-haz'i-mah,8. 
Shal'i-slia,  a. 
Shal'le-cheth.a. 
Shal-ma'i,  8. 
Shal-man-e'eer, 

8. 

Sham-a-ri'ah,  a. 
Sham'mai,  8. 
Sham-mu'a,  a. 
Sham-mu'ah,  a. 
Sham-she-ra'i,  a. 
Shar'a-i,  a. 
Sha-ra'im,  8. 
Shax-e'zer,  a. 
8ha-ru'hen,  a. 
Sha'ul,  8. 
She-al'ti-el,  8. 
She-ar'i-a.  a. 

Sl i i-l ia- n  1  ah.  8. 

Sheb'a-rim,  8. 
She-bu'el,  a. 
Shech-a-ni'ah,  a. 
She-de'ur,  a. 
She-ha-ri'ah,  a. 
Shel-em'i-ah,  a. 
8hel'o-mi,  a. 
She-lo'moth, «. 
She-lu'mi-el,  8. 
Shem'a-ah,  8. 
She-ma'iah,  a. 
Shem-ar'i-ah,  8. 
Shem-eTier,  e. 
She-mi'dah,  a. 
Shem'i-nith,  a. 
She-mir'a-moth, 

8. 

She-mu'el,  a. 
Sheph-a-thi'ah, 

8. 
Sheph-a-ti'ah,  a. 
She-phu'phan,  8. 
She-re'zer,  8. 
She'shai,  a. 
Shesh-baz'zar,  a. 
She '  thar     Boz'- 

nai,  8. 
Shig-gai'on,  8. 
Shi-gi'o-noth,8. 
Shi-lo'ah,  a. 
Shi-lo'ni,  8. 
Shi'lon-ite,  8. 
Shi'me-ah,  8. 
Shi-me'am,  8. 
8hi-me'ath,  a. 
8him'e-i,  a. 
Shim'e-on,  8. 
Shim'shai,  a. 
Sho-shan'nim,  a. 
Shu'ba-el,  8. 
Shu'la-mite,  a. 
Shu'math-ite,  8. 
Shu'nam'ite,  8. 
Shu-the'lah,  e. 
Si'a-ha,  s. 


sil.  ra  iin,  « 

Sil.  f\  i 

-I   ■  u  I.I 

.  mil 

Hi)     '   I    UN 

s,  .il  ,  a 
Hi)  u  li 

iii-a 

I.IK 

tn  or  Sl- 
ii. 

Si  lo'ah,  a. 
an,  * 

si  l.i'nN,  a. 
Si  I..  • 

I  mil 

SlI'Vl-IlN 

ii,  a. 
'.  baa 
sun  ini-aa 

Si  in..ii'i-<lei 
Bim-puV/i-oa 

Sinai,  a. 

Si-ii..'|.<- 

sui-u-ei'aa 
Sip'v-lui 
Sir-ix/nii 
sir'i-on,  i. 
KiKi-us 
sir'mi  an 

Si-Kim'a-i,  8. 

Sii'e-ra,  a. 

Kis-i-gam'bis 
Si-nii'iicH,  a. 
Sin'y-iihus 

Si-tlio'ne 
Sit'i-UB 
8it-ta'ce 
8ma-rag'dus 
8min'theuB 
So-bu'ra 
Koc'ra-ti  i 
ma 
Sog-di-a'na 
8o-li'nuB 
Sol'o-e 
8ol'o-mon,  8. 
8ol'y-ma 
Sol'y-mi 
8op'a-ter 
Soph-e'reth.  8. 
So'phi-a 
Soph'i-lus 
8oph'o-cles 
8oph'o-ni'a«,  8. 
8oph-o-nii-'lia 
8o-phro'ni-a 
Soph-ro-nie'cuB 
So-phro'ni-us 
So-]>hros'y-ne 
8o-rac'te 
So-ra'nus 
So'si-a 
Sos'i-clea 
So'si-i 
So-sip'a-ter 
8o-sis'tra-tu8 
8o8'the-ne8 
Sc-zom'e-nui 
Spar'ta-cus 
Hpar-ta'nus 
Siiar-ti-a'nus 
Spar-ti-a'te 
Spar-to'lus 
Sper-chi'us  or 

8per-che'us 
Sphac-te'ri-a 
Sphen'do-ne 
Spin'tha-rus 
Spo-le'ti-um 
Spo-le'tum 
Spor'a-des 
Spu'ri-UB 
8ta-be'ri-ue 
Sta'bi-s 
Sta-g^'ra 
Stag-i-ri'tes 
Staph'y-lus 
Sta-ti'ra 
Sta'ti-us 
Steg'a-nos 
SteFli-o 
Ste-noc'ra-tes 
Steph'a-nas,  8. 
Steph'a-nus 
Ste'phen  (st€'- 

vn),  8. 
Ste-8ag'o-ra8 
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Str-sii'lio-nifl 

Tal  a-us 

Ti'l-i':i-K"  ins 

TliraB-y-bu'liix 

Tor-qua'tus 

I'ninus 

Vim-i-na'liH 

Za-cyu'tbus 

Sthou'o-lus 

Tiil-ma'i,  8. 

'IV-trap  <>-lin 

Tlira-Byin'a-cliUH 

Toll,  H. 

1    1    liilllllS 

Vin-cen'ti-us 

Za-lcu'cus 

Ntil'i-cho 

Tal-Mi.yb'i-us 

Ten  clii'ra 

Tlira-sym'e-nes 

Tra'bo-a 

T  r'lii-cuB 

\  'ln-del'i-d 

Zal-mim'na,  a. 

Strat'o-clos 

Tiiin  o-flis 

Teu'cri-a 

Tliras-y-me'nus 

Tracli-o-ni'tis 

l!r't!(:-uum 

Vin-do-lic'i-a 

Zal-mo'nah,  a. 
Zal-inun'nan,  f. 

8trat-o-ui'ce 

Tain'y-ris 

Teu'to-ues 

Thu-cyd'i-des 
Tlui'n-i 

Tra-ja'iiUB 

U-ii'ah,  8. 

\  ■n.'.li-li 

Ntrat-o-ni'cus 

Tan'a-gra 

Teu'to-nl 

Tranft-al-pi'nui 

U-ri'.iH,  8. 

Vin-dob'o-na 

Zam-zum'mim, 

Strep-si'a-des 

Tan'a-is 

Tliad-das'us,  8. 

Thu'ri-um 

Trans-pa-da'uus 

U'ri-el,  8. 
U-rl'Jah,  8. 

Ur-si'nuB 

Vip-ea'iii-a 

8. 

Ntnm'gy-lus 

Tan'a-quil 

Thad'de-us,  8. 

Thy-a-ti'ra 

Trans-tib-er-i'nu 

Vip-Ka'ni-us 

Za-no'ah,  a. 

Stroph'a-des 

Tan-hu'meth, «. 

Tha-las'M-o 

Thy-ea'tcs 

Trap'e-zus 

Vira'go 

Zaph'naph  Pa- 

Strym'o-nis 

Tan'ta-lus 

Tha-las'si-us 

Thy'ias 

Tras-i-me'nus 

U-sip'e-tes 

Vir-du'ma-rus 

a'ne-ah,  8. 

Stym-pha'lis 

T;i  plii-as'sus 

Tha-Ie'tas 

Thym-bras'us 

Tre-ba'ti-us 

UH-ti'ca 

Vir-gil'i-us 

Za'ra-ces,  a. 

■Stym-phaluB 

Tiip-pu'ah,  8. 

Tha-li'a 

Thym'e-le 

Tre-bel-li-a'nus 

U'ti-ca 

Vir-gin'ia 

Zar-a-i'as 

Su;l-do'la 

Tar'a-lah,  ft. 

Tham'ua-tha,  s. 

Thy-o'ne 

Tre-belTi-UB 

Ux-el-lo-du'num 

Vir-gin'i-us 

Zar-bi-e'nuB 

Su-blic'i-us 

Ta-re'a,  s. 

Tham'y-ras 

Thy-o'neus 

Tre'bi-a 

Ux-is'a-ina 

Vir-i-a'thus 

Za're-an,  a. 

Su'bu-lo 

Tar-en-ti'nus 

Tham'y-ris 

Thyr'e-a 

Tre-bo'ni-us 

U'zai,  8. 

Vir-idom'a-ruB 

Za're-ath-ite,  a. 

Su-bu'ra 

Ta-ren'tum 

Thap'sa-cus 

Thyr-sag'e-tao 
Ti-be'ri-as 

Trev'e-ri 

Uz-zi'a,  8. 

Vi-Bel'li-us 

Zar'e-phath,  *. 

Su-bur'ra 

Tar-pe'ia 

Thau-man'ti-as 

Tri-cho'nis 

Uz-zi'ah,  8. 

Vis'tu-la 

Zar'e-tan.  8. 
Zar-eth-sha'har, 

Bu'oa-thltes,  a. 

Tar-quiu'i-i 

The-avte'tus 

Tib-e-ri'nus 

Tri-cor'y-thus 

Uz'zi-el,  8. 

Vi-eur'gis 
Vi-tel'li-us 

Su'di-as,  8. 

Tar-quin'i-us 

The-ag'e-nes 

Tib'e-ris 

Tri-na'cri-a 

a. 

Sues'so-nes 

Tar'ta-rus 

The-a'no 

Ti-be'ri-ua 

Trin'a-cris 

V 

Vi-tru'vi-us 

Zar'ta-na,  a. 

Sue-to'ui-us 

Tar-tesus' 

The-a-te'tes 

Ti-bul'lus 

Trip-tol'e-mus 

Vol'e-sus 

Zath'o-e,  8. 

Su-e'vi 

Ta-ti-a'nus 

The-ba'is 

Tib-ur-ti'nus 

Trit-o-ge-ni'a 

Vo-log'e-seB 

Za-thu'i,  8. 

Suf'fe-tes 

Ta'ti-us 

The-co'e,  8. 

Ti-ci'nus 

Tri-to'nes 

Va-cu'na 

Vol'sci-us 

Zeb-a-di'ah,  s. 

Su'i-das 

Tat'na-i, «. 

Thel'a-sar,  s. 

Ti-fa'ta 

Tri-to'nis 

Vad-i-mo'nis 

Vol-sin'i-um 

Ze-ba'im, «. 

Suk'ki-ims,  s. 

Tau-ro-me'ni- 

The-ler'sas,  8. 

Ti-gel'li-us 

Tri-um'vi-ri 

Va-ge'suB 
Va'na-lis 

Vo-lum'ni-a 

Zeb'e-dee,  8. 

Sul-pici-a 

um 

Thel-pu'sa 

Ti-gra'nes 

Triv'i-a 

Vo-lum'ni-us 

Ze-bi'nah,  8. 

Sul-pic'i-us 

Tax'i-la 

The-mis-cy'ra 

Tig  -  lath  -  pi  - 

Tro'a-des 

Va-je-za'tha,  8. 

Vol-u-se'nus 

Ze-boi'im,  a. 

Su'ni-um 

Ta-yg'e-tus 

Them'i-son 

le'ser,  8. 

Troe-ze'ne 

Val-a-mi'rus 

Vul-ca'nua 

Ze-bo'im,  a. 
Ze-bu'dah,  a. 

Su-re'nas 

Te-a'num 

The-mis'to-cles 

Tig-u-ri'ni 

Trog-lo-dy'tae 

Val'da-su8 

Vul-si'num 

Su-san'chites,  s. 

Teb-a-li'ah,  s. 

The-oc'a-nus,  s. 

Ti-mae'us 

Tro-gyl'li-um,  8. 
Tro'i-lus 

Val-en-ti'nus 

Zeb'u-lun,  8. 

Su-san'nah  (saw 

Tec-mes'sa 

The-o-clym'e- 

Ti-mag'o-ras 

Va-le'ri-a 

Zech-a-ri'ah,  a. 

=  zan),  8. 

Tec-tos'a-ges 

nus 

Tim-a-ra'tus 

Tro-ja'ni 

Va-le'ri-us 

X 

Zed-e-chi'as, «. 

Su-8a'ri-on 

Teg'e-a 

The-oc'ri-tus 

Ti-mar'chi-des 

Troph'i-mus 

Val'e-rus 

Zed-e-ki'ah,  8. 

Su-si-a'na 

Teg'y-ra 

The-od'a-tus 

Ti-mar'chus 

Tro-pho'ni-us 

Van'da-li 

Ze-lo'phe-had, 

Syb'a-ris 

Te-haph'ne-hes, 

The-o-do'ra 

Ti-ma'vus 

Try-phe'na,  s. 

Van-gi'o-nes 
Va-ni'ah,  8. 

Xan'fchi-as 

8. 

Syb-a-ri'tis 

s. 

The-o-do-re'tus 

Ti-me'us,  s. 

Try-phi-o-do'rus 

Xan-thip'pe 

Ze-lo'tes,  8. 

Syb'otas 

Te-hin'nah,  s. 

The-o-do-ri'cus 

Tim-nath-her'es, 

Try-pho'sa,  s. 

Van'ni-us 

Xan-tho-pu'lus 

Ze-ma-va'im,  a. 

Sy-ce'ue,  8. 

Te-ko'a,  s. 

The-o-do'rus 

8. 

Tu-bi-e'ni,  s. 

Va-re'nus 

Xan'ti-cles 

Zem'a-rite,  a. 

Sy-e'lus,  8. 

Te-ko'ah,  8. 

The-o-do'si-us 

Tim-nath-ser'- 

Tu-gu-ri'nus 
Tulli-a 

Va'ri-a 

Xen'o-cles 

Ze-ni-ce'tus 

Sy-e'ne 

Tel'a-im,  s. 

The-od'o-tes 

ah,  8. 

Va'ri-us 

Xen-o-cli'des 

Ze-no'bi-a 

Sy-e-ni'tes 

Tel'a-mon 

The-od'o-tus 

Ti-moc'ra-tes 

Tul-li-a'num 

Va-sa'tae 

Xe-noc'ra-tes 

Zen-o-do'rus 

Syl-va'nus 

Te-las'sar,  s. 

The-og'e-nes 

Ti-mo'le-on 

Tul'li-us 

Vas'co-r  es 

Xe-noc'ri-tus 

Zeph-a-ni'ah,  a. 

Syl'vi-a 

Tel-chi'nes 

The-o-gi'ton 

Ti-mo'lus 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

Vat-i-ca'nus 

Xe-nod'i-ce 

Zeph'a-tha,  a. 

Syl'vi-us 

Te-leb'o-as 

The-og-ne'tus 

Ti-mo'the-us 

Tus-ca'ni-a 

Vec'to-nes 

Xen-o-do'rus 

Zeph'on-ite,  8. 

Sym-pleg'a-des 

Tel'e-clus 

The-og'nis 

Ti-re'si-as 

Tus-cu-la'num 

Ve-ge'ti-us 

Xe-nod'o-tes 

Zeph'y-ru8 

Sy-ne'si-us 

Tel-e-da'mus 

The-oph'a-nes 

Tir'ha-kah,  s. 

Tu'ti-a 

Ve'i-a 

Xe-nod'o-tus 

Zer-a-hi'ah,  a. 

Sy-no'di-um 

Te  leg'o-nus 

The-o-phras'tus 

Tir'ha-nah,  s. 

Tu-ti-ca'nus 

Ve-ien'tes 

Xen-o-me'de8 

Zer-a-i'ah,  s. 

Syn'ti-che,  s. 

Te-lem'a-chus 

The-o-phy-lac'- 

Tir'i-a,  8. 

Ty'a-na 

Ve'ii  (ve'yi) 

Xe-noph'a-nes 

Ze-re'da,  s. 

Syr-a-cu'sae 

Tel'e-phus 

tus 

Tir-i-ba'zus 

Ty-a-nae'us 

Vej'o-vis 

Xen'o-phon 

Ze-red'a-thah, 

Sy'ri-on,  s. 

Te-les'i-cles 

The-ram'e-nes 

Tir-i-da'teF 

Ty-a-ni'tis 

Ve'li-a 

Xen-o-ti'mus 

s. 

Sy-ro-phe-ni'- 

Tel-e-si'nus 

Ther'ma-leth,  s. 

Tir'sha-tha,  s. 

Tych'i-cus 

Ve-li'na 

Xi-me'ne 

Zer'e-ath,  8. 

ci-a,  8. 

Te-leu'ti-as 

Ther-mo'don 

Ti-sag'o-ras 

Ty'rileus 

Ve-li'num 

Xys'ti-ci 

Ze-ru'ah,  8. 

Sy-sim'e-thres 

Tel'li-as 

Ther-mop'y-lae 

Ti-sam'e-nus 

Ty-di'des 

Ve-li'trae 

Ze-rub'bab-el,  a. 

Tel-me'lah,  8. 

Ther-san'der 

Ti-siph'o-ne 

Tym-pa'ni-a 

Ve-le'ius 

Ze-ru-i'ah,  8. 

T 

Tel-phu'sa 
Tem'a-ni,  s. 

Ther-sil'o-chus 
Ther-si'tes 

Tis-sa-pher'nes 
Ti-ta'ni-a 

Tyn'da-reus 
Tyn  dar'i-des 

Ven'e-ti 
Ve-ne'ti-a 

z 

Zeux-ip'pus 
Zeu'xis 

Tem'e-ni,  8. 

The-se'i-dae 

Ti-tho'nus 

Tyn'da-ris 

Ven'e-tus 

Zib'e-on,  a. 

Ta'a-nach,  s. 

Tem-e-ni'tes 

The-se'is 

Ti-tin'i-us 

Tyn'da-rus 

Ven-tid'ius 

Za-a-na'im,  8. 

Zib'i-a.  8. 
Zib'i-an,  8. 

Ta'a-nath,  8. 

Tem'e-nos 

The-se'um 

Tit'i-us 

Ty-pho'eus 

Ven-u-le'ius 

Za'a-nan,  8. 

Tab  a-oth,  s. 

Tem'e-sa 

The'seus 

Tit'y-rus 

Tyr-i-da'tes 

Ven'u-lus 

Za-a-nan'nim,  8. 

Zid-ki'jah,  a. 

Tab'ba-oth,  s. 

Tenc-te'ri 

Thes-pi'a-des 

Tit'y-us 

Tyr-rhe'num 

Ve-nu'si-a 

Za'a-van,  8. 

Ziph'i-on,  8. 

Tab'e-al,  8. 

Ten'e-dos 

Thes'pi-se 

Tle-pol'e-mus 

Tyr-tse'us 

Ver-cin-get'o-rix 

Zab-a-dae'ans,  s. 

Zip'po-rah,  s. 

Tab'e-el,  8. 

Ten'ty-ra 

Thes-pro'ti-a 

To'a-nah,  s. 

Ver-gil'i-us 

Zab-a-da'ias,  s. 

Zo-be'bah,  a. 

Ta-bel'li-us,  s. 

Ter'a-phim,  s. 

Thes-sa'li-a 

Tob-a-do-ni'jah, 

u 

Ver-gin'i-u8 

Zab-a-de'ans,  8. 

Zoe'teus 

Tab'e-rah,  s. 

Te-ren'ti-a 

Thes-sa-lo-ni'ca 

8. 

Ver-gob're-tus 

Zab'a-tua 

Zo-he'leth,  s. 

Tab'i-tha,  s. 

Te-ren-ti-a'nus 

Thes'sa-lus 

To-bi'ah,  s. 

Ve-ro'na 

Zab'bai, «. 

Zo'i-lus 

Tab'ri-mon,  8. 

Te-ren'ti-us 

Thes'ti-a 

To-bi'as,  s. 

U'bi-i 

Ver-on'i-ca 

Zab-de'us,  t. 

Zon'a-ras 

Ta-bur'nus 

Te'reus 

Thes'ty-lis 

To'bi-e,  8. 

U-cal'e-gon 

Verta-gus 

Zab-di-ce'ne 

Zo-pyr'i-on 

Tac-fa-ri'aas 

Ter-gern'i-nus 

Thes'ty-lus 

To-bi'el,  s. 

U-fen-ti'na 

Ver-u-la'nus 

Zab'di-el,  8. 

Zop'y-rus 

Tach'mo-nite,  s. 

Ter-i-da'tes 

Theu'das,  8. 

To-gar'mah,  s. 

Ul-pi-a'nus 

Ve-se'vus 

Za-bu'lon,  s. 

Zo're-ah,  s. 

Tac'i-tus 

Tei/mi-nus 

Thim-na'thah.s. 

TcTa-ite,  s. 

U'lu-brae 

Ves-pa-si-a'nus 

Zac-cai,  s. 

Zo-ro-as'ter 

Tae'na-rum 

Terp-sich'o-re 

Tho-an-te'us 

Tol-ba'nes,  s. 

U-lys'ses 

Ve-su'vi-us 

Zac-chae'us,  s. 

Zo  rob'a-bel,  s. 

Tsen'a-rus 

Ter-ra-ci'na 

Thom'o-i,  s. 

To-lo'sa 

TJm-bre'nus 

Ve-to'nes 

Zac-che'us,  s. 

Zos'i-mus 

Ta-hap'a-nes,  s. 

Ter'ti-us 

Thra'ci-a 

To-mae'us 

U-phar'sin,  s. 

Ve-tu'ri-a 

Zach-a-ri'ah,  s. 

Zos-te'ri-a 

Tah'pe-nes.  s. 
Tah-re'a,  s. 

Ter-tul-li-a'nus 

Thra'se-a 

Tom'a-rus 

U-ra'ca 

Vib'i-us 

Zach-a-ri'as,  s. 

Zu-ri'el, «. 

Ter-tul'lus,  s. 

Thra-se'as,  s. 

Tom'y-ris 

TJ-ra'ni-a 

Vic-to-ri'nus 

Zach'a-ry,  8. 

Zu-ri-shad'dai,« 

WORDS,   PHRASES,   AND   NOTEWORTHY  SAYINGS 

FROM  THE  LATIN,  THE  GREEK,  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES, 
MET  WITH  IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE 


d  bus.  [Fr.]  Down,  down  with. 

Ab  extra.  [L.]  From  without. 

Ab  initio.  [L.]  From  the  beginning. 

Ab  intra.  [L.]  From  within. 

d  bon  chat,  bon  rot.  [Fr.]  Tit  for  tat. 

&  bon  marchi.  [Fr.]  Cheap ;  a  good  bargain. 

Ab  origine  [L.]  From  the  origin. 

Abovo.  [L.]  From  the  egg ;  from  the  beginning. 

Ab  ovo  ueqve  ad  mala.  [L.]  From  the  egg  to  the 
apples  (as  in  Koman  banquets) ;  equivalent  to 
'  From  the  soup  to  the  savoury ' ;  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

Absente  reo.  [L.]  The  accused  being  absent. 

Absit  invidia.  [L.]  Let  there  be  no  ill-will ;  envy 
apart. 

Absit  omen.  [L.]  May  the  omen  be  averted. 


Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  [L.]  From  one  specimen 

iudge  of  all  the  rest. 
Ab  urbe  conditd.  [L.]  From  the  building  of  the 

city;  i.e.,  Rome, 
d  cheval.  [Fr.]  On  horseback. 
Ad  aperturam  {libri).  [L.]  At  the  opening  of  the 

book;  wherever  the  book  opens. 
Ad  arbitAum.  [L.]  At  pleasure. 
Ad  calendas  Grcecaa.  [L.]  At  the  Greek  calends; 

i.e.,  never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  calends  in 

their  mode  of  reckoning. 
Ad  captandum  vulgua.  [L.]  To  attract  or  please 

the  rabble. 
a  deux  mains,  f  Fr.]  For  two  hands;  two-handed; 

having  a  double  office. 
Adjinem.  [L.]  To  the  end. 


Ad  hoc.  [L.j  For  this  special  object  or  duty. 

Ad  infinitum.  [L.]  To  infinity. 

Ad  interim.  [L.]  In  the  meanwhile. 

d  discretion.  [Fr.]  At  discretion;  unrestricted. 

Ad  libitum.  [L.]  At  pleasure. 

Ad  nauseam.  [L.]  To  disgust  or  satiety. 

Ad  referendum.  [It.]  For  consideration. 

Ad  rem.  [L.]  To  the  purpose;  to  the  point. 

Adscriptus  glebm.  [L.]  attached  to  the  soil. 

Adsum.  [L.]  I  am  present;  here! 

Ad  unguem.  TL.]  To  the  nail;  to  a  nicety;  ex- 
actly; perfectly. 

Ad  unum  omnes.  [L.]  All  to  a  man. 

Ad  utrumque  paratua.  [L.]  Prepared  for  either 
case. 

Ad  valorem.  [L.]  According  to  the  value. 
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Ad  ntmn  ant  riWpiiiii.   [L.J   For  life  01  f.  mlt .  (.<   . 

till  iome  mieoonducl  be  proved 

■i/,;t,e  medendo.  |1/  |  llr  become*  more  ill 
through  remedial 

,1111111.1.  [L.]  With  an  equable  mind;  with 
. mi  tunmty 

..  <  r,  niiius-  |1,.|  More  lasting  than  braes. 
. l/d i >?  d'amour.  |  Fr  1   \  love  affaii 
.l/,iuv  d'honncur.    I  Fr.  I    An   affair  of   honour. 
:i  duel. 

.-i/iiiiy  cht  mm*.  |Fr.i  An  affair  of  the  hi 
.•i  fortiori.  \\,.\  With  itronger  i <  »s. >n 

.'/.)</  agia   [L  |   Attend  to  what  yon  an 

:iliout. 
it  nrnntlsfrni*    I  Fr.  |   At  -;i  eat  expense 

<l  MMh  vote.  I  Fr  |  Aloud. 

Aid*  toL  si  IsOiei  faidara   [Pr.]  Help yonnelf , 

ami  Heaven  n  ill  help  you. 
d  la  Ixllr  ctoilf.    [Pr.]    Under  tbo  stars;  in  the 

open  air. 
d  /a  bowM  tew*.  |Fr  ]  in  good  time;  mry  well 

d  I'nbn.  |Fr.  ]  1'nder  shelter, 
t)  /(i  (firoNa  [Fr  1   I5y  stealth. 

<t  /.I  Proneata    [Pr  I  Mterthe  Prenoh  mods. 
(>  la  mode.  iFr.  ]  According  to  the  oustom  or 

fashion. 

•i.  if. I  Bmnlonaly;  bo  as  to  vie. 
A I  fresco.  [It.]  In  the  open  air;  oooL 
.1  !!t:-vo uk-i  ii.  [Fr.  |  Aw  ay  with  you. 
••1  //mis'.  |Fr.  ]  Let  us  go;  come  on;  come. 
Alter  ego.  [L.l  Another  self. 
4 Iter  idem.  [L.]  Another  exactly  similar. 
Amantium    ires    anwris    integratio    est.      [L.) 

Lovers'  quarrels  are  a  renewal  of  love. 
^nKiide  honoruble.  IFr.)  Satisfactory  apology; 

reparation. 
A  mensa  et  toro.  [L.]  From  Vied  and  board, 
d    n<  ri'eille.  [Ft]  To  a  wonder;  marvellously. 
Amicus  humani  generis.    (L.J    A  friend  of  the 

human  race. 
Amor  patriot.  IL.]  Love  of  country. 
Amour  propre.  [Fr.]  Self-love;  vanity. 
*incien  regime.    [Fr.]    The  ancient  or  former 

order  of  things. 
Anno  a-tatis  sua.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  his  or  her 

age. 
Anno  Christi.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  Christ. 
Anno  Domini.  |L.]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Anno  mun  li.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Anno  urbis  condttOB.  [L.]  In  the  year  from  the 

time  the  city  (Rome)  was  built. 
Annus  mirabilis.  [L.]  Year  of  wonder. 
Ante  meridiem.  [L.]  Before  noon, 
d  outrance.  [Fr.]  To  a  finish. 
Apercu.  [Fr.]  A  general  sketch  or  survey. 
d  perte  de  vue.  [Fr.]  Till  beyond  one's  view. 
d  pea  pres.  [Fr.]  Nearly. 
dpied.  [Fr.]  On  foot. 

A  posteriori.  [L.]  From  the  effect  to  the  cause. 
-4pres  nous  le  diluge.  [Fr.]  After  us  the  deluge. 
dproposdebottes.  [Fr.]  Apropos  of  boots;  foreign 

to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand. 
A  propos  de  rien.   [Fr.]  Apropos  of  nothing; 

without  a  motive. 
Arbiter  eleganliarum.  [L.]  A  judge  or  supreme 

authority  in  matters  of  taste. 
Arcades  ambo.  [L.]  Arcadians  both ;  fellows  of 

the  same  stamp. 
Arcana  imperii.  [L.]  State  secrets. 
A rdentia  verba.  [L.]  Glowing  language. 
Argent  comptant.  [Fr.]  Ready  money. 
Argumentum  ad  crumenam.  [L.]  An  argument 

to  the  purse. 
Argumentum  ad  hominem.   [L.]  An  argument 

to  the  individual  man;  i.e.  to  his  interests 

and  prejudices. 
Argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.   [L.]   An  argu- 
ment founded  on  a  person's  ignorance. 
Argumentum  ad  judicium.  [L.]  Argument  ap- 
pealing to  the  judgment. 
Argumentum  ad  verecundiam.  [L.]  Argument 

appealing  to  modesty. 
Argumentum  baculinum.  [L.]  An  argument  by 

stick;  an  appeal  to  force. 
Ariston  metron.  [Gr.]  Moderation  is  best. 
Arriere  pensee.  [Fr.]  Mental  reservation. 
Ars  est  celare  artem.  [L.]  It  is  true  art  to  con- 
ceal art. 
Ars  longa,  vita  breuis.  [L.]  Art  is  long,  life  is 

short. 
Artium  magister.  [L.]  Master  of  Arts. 
Assem  habeas,  assem  valeas.  [L.]  If  you  have  a 

penny,  you  are  worth  a  penny. 
d  tort  et  d  travers.   [Fr.]  At  random;  without 

consideration. 
Au  contraire.  [Fr.]  On  the  contrary. 
A  u  courant.  [Fr.]  Fully  acquainted  with  matters. 
Au  desespoir.  [Fr.]  In  despair. 
Audi  alteram  partem.  [L.]  Hear  the  other  side. 
Au  fait.  [Fr.]  Well  acquainted  with ;  expert. 
Ail  fond.  [Fr.]  At  bottom. 
Auf  Wiedersehen.  [Ger.]  Au  revoir. 
Aurea  mediocritas.   [L.]  The  golden  or  happy 

mean. 
Au  reste.  [Fr.]  As  for  the  rest. 
Au  revoir.  [Fr.]  Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 
AussitOt  dit,  aussitdt  fait.  [Fr.]  No  sooner  said 

than  done. 
Aidant  d'hommes,  autant  d'avis.  [Fr.]  So  many 

men,  so  many  minds. 


Ant   Crunr  out   iiullnx.      L  !    BlttlM    I    I 

nobody. 

A  ut  1'inr,  re  nut  mori     I  I.   ]    Either  to  OOOqUtt*  01 

t"  die;  deal h  ..i  1 1 

,4  us  nrmm!  [Pr  |  To   U  i 

t  mitfpropoe.  I  Pr,  l  Preliminary  matt*  rj  pn 

,i  Votr,  snnt,-.  |Fr  |       I  *»•■"■ 

Bm  Mew.    |  Fr.  |   /   blu 

woman. 
limits  m<  moricB  I  L  I  <  if  blessed  mi  mory. 
■  iprttl  I  Pr.  I   Men  ,,(  w  it 

yeux  I  Fr  I  Fine  eyes;  a I  looki. 

ii  of  wil  <>r  genius;  ■ 


u  uj  I  Fr  I  Fini 
•it.   |Fr. I   A  p 
brilliant  lnin.l 


loo-ruin  t><  lln!  IL.|  Wars!   horrid  P. 
/.',  ii  t  Well  invented 

I  Pr.]  A  black  I >east;  o  bu) 

U  <;<n  rito  itnt     |  L ,]    II-  OC  WDO 

gives  (illicitly. 
Bon  nun  |  Fr.)  Good  friend. 
lion  on-;  mnl  gr,'    [Pr.]    \\  itli  good  OK  ill 

willing  <>r  unwilling 
lion  jour.  |Fr. )  Good  day;  good  morning 
lionne  et  belle.  (Fr.  |  Good  end  handfOina, 
Bonne,  fin.  I  Fr.  |  Good  faith. 
Bonsoir.  |Fr.|  Good  evening. 
Breveti.  [Fr.]  Patent,.! 
Brevi  manu.  [L.)  With  a  short  hand;  i  \t.  m 

poraneously. 
Brutum  fulmen.  [L.]  A  harmless  thunderbolt. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.  [L.]  An  itch  for  writing. 

Cadit  qunestio.  [L.J  The  question  falls;  there  is 
no  further  discussion. 

C(Mca  est  invidia.  [L.]  Envy  is  blind 

Cassarnon  supra  grammaticos.  [L.]  Caesar  is  not 
over  the  grammarians. 

Cattera  desunt.  [L.J  The  rest  is  wanting. 

Cmteris  paribus.  [L.  |  Other  things  being  equal. 

Campo  santo.  lit.]  A  buryiug-grouud. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.]  Enjoy  the  present  day;  im- 
prove the  time. 

Casus  belli.  [It.]  That  which  causes  or  justifies 
war. 

Causa  sine  qud  non.  [L.]  An  indispensable  cause 
or  condition. 

Cause  cdlebre.  [Fr.]  A  famous  case. 

Caveat  emptor.  [L.]  Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Cedant  arma  togae.  [L.l  Let  arms  yield  to 
the  gown;  that  is,  military  authority  to  the 
civil  power. 

Cela  va  sans  dire.  [Fr.]  That  goes  without  say- 
ing; that  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Ce  n  est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co-Ate.  [Fr.]  It  is 
only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult. 

C'est-d-dire.  [Fr.]  That  is  to  say. 

C est  plus  qu'un  crime;  e'est  une  faute.  [Fr.]  It 
is  worse  than  a  crime;  it  is  a  blunder. 

C'est  une  autre  chose.  [Fr.]  That's  quite  another 
thing. 

Ceteris  paribus.  [L.]  See  Catteris. 

Chacun  d  son  gout.  [Ft.]  Every  one  to  his  taste. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.  [  Ft.]  Castles  in  the  air. 

Chemin  defer.  [Fr.]  Iron  road;  a  railway. 

Cherchez  lafemme.  [Ft.]  Look  for  the  woman. 

Chere  amie.  [Fr.]  A  dear  (female)  friend. 

Che  sard,  sard.  [It.]  What  will  be,  will  be. 

Chi  tace  confessa.  [It.]  He  who  keeps  silence 
confesses. 

Ci  git.  [Fr.]  Here  lies. 

Civis  Romanus  sum.  [L.]  I  am  a  Roman  citizen. 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  [L.]  An  illustrious 
and  venerable  name. 

Cogito,  ergo  sum.  [L.]  I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 

Comitas  inter  gentes.  [L.]  Politeness  between 
nations. 

Comme  il  faut.  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

Commune  bonum.  [L.]  A  common  good. 

Communibus  annis.  [L.]  On  the  annual  average. 

Communi  consensu.  [L.]  By  common  consent. 

Compagnon  de  voyage.  [Fr.]  A  travelling  com- 
panion. 

Compos  mentis.  [L.]  Sound  of  mind. 

Compte  rendu.  [Fr.]  An  account  rendered; 
a  report. 

Con  amore.  [It.]  With  love;  very  earnestly. 

Conditio  sine  qud  non.  [L.]  A  necessary  con- 
dition. 

Conjunctis  viribus.  [L.]  With  united  powers. 

Conseil  d'etat.  [Fr.]  A  council  of  state;  a  privy- 
council. 

Consensus  facit  legem.  [L.]  Consent  makes  the 
law. 

Consilio  et  prudentia.  [L.]  By  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

Constantia  et  virtute.  [L.]  By  constancy  and 
virtue  (or  bravery). 

Contra  bonos  mores.  [L.J  Against  good  manners. 

Copia  verborum.  [L.]  Rich  supply  of  words. 

Coram  nobis.  [L.]  Before  us;  in  our  presence. 

Cordon  sanitaire.  [Fr.]  A  line  of  guards  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  contagion  or  pestilence. 

Coup.  [Ft.]  A  stroke. — Coup  d'essai,  a  first  at- 
tempt.— Cowp  d'etat,  a  sudden  decisive  blow 
in  politics ;  a  stroke  of  policy.-—  Coup  de  grace, 
a  finishing  stroke. — Coup  de  -main,  a  sudden 
attack  or  enterprise. — Coup  de  maitre,  a  master 


mn    diril,    I  '     I  Ik 

111/4 1/. 

•  1 1.  Ill  I  III .  t 

(  .oil,   ./„',/  . 

gain. 

Hi.  |l;    I    WOl)  t.    tell    lliit    ' 

:       I 
-■in  I 
Orvx eritieorum   II. 
Oucullui  turn  .  ir/iiim    |i,  1  The  .owl 

lb  « 'h  I, 

r»i  bono  I  [L  1  loi  Mlmim  advantage?  to  wlmt 
end? 

I   Mil. 

Cum  1  11     ■    .       b.)  With  privi 

ii  ,,f  1  j  1  n'Mion. 
OurrmtU  ealamo  [L.]  With  a  running  01  i 

i"  ■ 

Dome  d* hormtwr.  [Pr.]  Maid  of  booon. 

Ii,   In,,,  ,n, ..on,     I  Pr.]  Of  pood  lUgUI 
•■■1 .  I  i'r.  I  \\  itli  11  . 

1 1.  1    w  i"  d  ten  time 
1.  peated  II  will  i 

<  diem.  I  Ii  I  From  day  t"  day. 

Defarto.  |L.|  In  fact;  actually 

ti6u$ non ett  ditputandum.  (L.J  Tl 

no  disputing  about  taetet 
//. ,  grand.  \  \,.\  By  the  gram  -  '  r 
Be  haul  en  ban.  |lr.  |  Contemptuously. 
1  Ii.  I  From  the  Ian  ;  by  right. 
in  est  Carthago.    [L.J    1 
destroyed. 
/',  minimis  non  curat  le,r    |L.)  The  law,|. 

concern  itself  abonl  trifli  i 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  |L.|  Say  nothing  but 
good  of  the  dead. 

De  nona/i/mr,  rtfUnu  et  non  existent*  > '.<■ 
ratio.  |L.)  As  to  things  which  do  doI  a] 
the  conclusion  is  the  same  as  to  things  winch 
do  not  exist. 

Denovo.  [L.]  Anew. 

juvante.  [L.|  God  assisting. 

Deo  favente.  |L.|  God  favouring. 

Deogratias.  [L.j  Thanks  to  God. 

Deojuvante.  |L.]  With  God'i  help. 

Deo  volente.  [L.l  God  willing;  by  (Jod's  will. 

De  profundis.  [L.JOut  of  the  depths 

Dernier  cri.  [Fr.]  The  latest  fad  of  fashion. 

Dernier  ressort.  [Fr.]  A  last  resource. 

Ddsagrdment.  [Ft.]  An  annoyance. 

Desipere  in  loco.  [L.]  To  jest  or  be  jolly  at  the 
proper  time. 

Desunt  cattera.  [L.]  The  rest  is  wanting. 

Deus  ex  machina.  [L.J  A  god  from  some  me- 
chanical device. 

Dictum  sapienti  sat  est.  [L.J  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  enough. 

Dies  irae.  [L.]  Day  of  wrath. 

Dieuet  mon  droit.  [Fr.]  God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde.  [Fr.J  God  protect  you. 

Dignus  vindice  nodus.  [L.J  A  difficulty  worthy 
of  powerful  intervention. 

Dii  pcnales.  [L,J  Household  gods. 

Dis  aliter  visum.  [L.J  It  is  otherwise  decreed  by 
the  gods. 

Disjecta  membra.  [L.]  Scattered  remains. 

Divide  et  impera.  [L.]  Divide  and  rule. 

Dolce  far  nienie.  [It.]  Sweet  idleness. 

Dominus  vobiscum.  [L.J  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Dramatis  persona:.  [L.]  The  persons  or  charac- 
ters in  a  drama. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  mori.  [L.]  It  is 
sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country 

Dum  spiro,  spero.  [L.J  While  I  breathe  I  hone. 

Dum  vivimus,  vivamus.  [L.]  While  we  live,  let 
us  live. 

Durante  vitd.  [L.]  During  life. 

Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  riy  a  qu'un  pas.  [Ft.] 
From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  only 
one  step. 

Eadem  sunt  omnia  semper.  [L.J  All  things  are 

always  the  same. 
Ecce  homo.  [L.l  Behold  the  man  ! 
Ecce  signum.  [  L.  ]  Behold  the  sign  ! 
Edition  de  luxe.  [Fr.]  A  splendid  and  expensive 

edition  of  a  book. 
Editio  princeps.  [L.J  The  fir6t  printed  edition  of 

a  book. 
Ego  et  rex  ymus.  [L.]  I  and  my  king. 
Eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  anni.    [L.J   Alas!  the 

fleeting  years  glide  by. 
Emeritus.  [L.]  Retired  or  superannuated  after 

long  service. 
En  ami.  [Fr.]  As  a  friend. 
En  arriere.  [Fr.]  In  the  rear;  behind;  back. 
En  attendant.  fFr.]  In  the  meantime. 
Enavant.  [Fr.J  Forward. 
En  dishabille1.  [Fr.]  In  undress. 
En  effet.  [Ft.]  In  effect;  substantially;  really. 
En  famille.   [Fr.J  With  one's  family;  in  a  do- 
mestic state. 
Enfant  gate.  [Fr.l  A  spoiled  child. 
Enfants  perdue.  [Fr.]  Lost  children;  a  group  of 

men  forming  a  forlorn  hope. 
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Enfant  terrible.  |  Kr.  ]  A  child  who  is  always 
milking  inopportune  and  embarrassing  re- 
marks. 

Enfant  trouvi.  [Fr.]  A  foundling, 

Kn/in.  [Fr.]  In  short;  at  last;  finally. 

En  granite  tt.nue.  [Fr.]  In  full  dress. 

Kn  plain  JOW.  IFr.l  In  hroad  day. 

ffn  rapport  |Frl  In  harmony;  in  agreement. 

Kn  regie.  |  Fr.  J  According  to  rules;  in  order. 

En  revanche.  [Fr.]  In  requital;  in  return. 

f-'ii  rOMft.  |  Kr.  ]  On  the  way. 

En  suite.  IFr.l  In  company;  in  a  set. 

Jfntente  cordiule.  [Fr.]  Cordial  understanding, 
especially  between  two  states. 

Entourage.  [Fr.J  Surroundings;  adjuncts. 

Entre  nous.  [Fr.l  Between  ourselves. 

2?»  veriU.  IFr.]  In  truth ;  verily. 

£0  ma  inn.  [L.)  With  that  design. 

Ji'o  nomine.  [L.]  By  that  name. 

E  pluribus  unum.  [L.J  One  out  of  many;  one 
composed  of  many. 

Eppur  si  muow.  (It.]  Yet  it  does  move. 

E  re  natd.  [L.J  According  to  the  exigency. 

Esprit  de  corps.  [Ft.]  The  animating  spirit  of 
a  collective  body,  as  a  regiment. 

Esse  quam  videri.  [L.]  To  be  rather  than  to 
seem. 

Est  modus  in  rebus.  fL.]  There  is  a  medium  in 
all  things. 

Et  catera  (or  Et  cetera).  [L.J  And  the  rest. 

Et  hoc  (or  Et  id)  genus  omne.  [L.]  And  every- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Et  sequentes,  Et  sequentia,  [L.]  And  those  that 
follow. 

Et  sic  de  ceteris.  [L.]  And  so  of  the  rest. 

Et  sic  de  similibus.  [L.]  And  so  of  the  like. 

Et  tu,  Brute  I  [L.]  And  thou  also,  Brutus  1 

Ex  adverso.  [L.J  From  the  opposite  side. 

Ex  animo.  [L.J  Heartily;  sincerely. 

Ex  cathedra.  [L.J  From  the  chair.  (Since  1870 
the  Pope  has  claimed  to  be  infallible  when 
speaking  ex  cathedra) 

Exceptio  probat  regulam.  [L.]  The  exception 
proves  (or  tests)  the  rule. 

Exceptis  excipiendis.  [L.J  The  due  exceptions 
being  made. 

Ex  dono.  [L.J   By  the  gift. 

Exempli  gratid.  |L.]  By  way  of  example. 

Ex  merd  gratid.  [L.J  Through  mere  favour. 

Ex  necessitate  rei.  [L.J  From  the  necessity  of 
the  case. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  [L.J  Out  of  nothing,  nothing 
comes. 

Ex  officio.  [L.]  By  virtue  of  office. 

Ex  parte.  [L.]  From  one  side  only. 

Ex  pede  Herculem.  [L.]  From  the  foot  we  re- 
cognize a  Hercules;  we  judge  of  the  whole 
from  the  specimen. 

Experientia  docet  stultos.  [L.]  Experience  in- 
structs fools. 

Experimentum  crucis.  [L.]  An  experiment  of  a 
most  searching  nature. 

Experto  crede.  [L.]  Trust  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience. 

Ex  post  facto.  [L.]  After  the  deed  is  done;  retro- 
spective. 

Expressis  verbis.  [L.]  In  express  terms. 

Extra  muros.  [L.J  Beyond  the  walls. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  [L.J  From  one  judge  of  the 
rest. 

Facile  princeps.  TL.]  Easily  pre-eminent;  in- 
disputably the  first. 
Facilis  descensus  Averni  (or  Averno).  [L.]  The 

descent  to  Avernus  (or  hell)  is  easy. 
Facon  de  parler.  [Fr.]  Manner  of  speaking. 
Fcex  populi.  [L.]  The  dregs  of  the  people. 
Faire  bonne  mine.  [Fr.]  To  put  a  good  face  upon 

the  matter. 
Fait  accompli.  [Fr.]  A  thing  already  done. 
Fallentis  semita  vitae.  [L.]  The  pathway  of  life 

which  escapes  observation. 
Fama  clamosa.  [L.J  A  current  scandal. 
Far  niente.  [It.]  The  doing  of  nothing. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  [L.]  It  is  right  to  be 

taught  even  by  an  enemy. 
Fata  obstant.  [L.J  The  Fates  oppose  it. 
Ferm  naturae.  [L.]  Of  a  wild  nature;  undomesti- 

cated  (animals). 
Festina  lente.  [L.J  Hasten  slowly. 
Fiat  justitia,  ruat  caelum.   [L.J  Let  justice  be 

done  though  the  heavens  should  fall. 
Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.   [L.l  Let  the 

experiment  be  made  on  a  worthless  body. 
Fiat  lux.  [L.]  Let  there  be  light. 
Fide  et  amore.  [L.]  By  faith  and  love. 
Fide  et  fiducid.  [L.l  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 
Fidei  defensor.  [L.]  Defender  of  the  faith. 
Fide'non  armis.  [L.]  By  faith,  not  by  arms. 
Fides  Punica.  [L.]  Punic  or  Carthaginian  faith; 

treachery. 
Fidus  Achates.  [L.]  Faithful  Achates;  a  true 

friend. 
Filius  nullius.  [L.]  A  son  of  nobody. 
Filius  terras.  [L.]  A  son  of  the  earth ;  one  of  low 

birth. 
Fille  dejoie.  [Fr.]  A  prostitute. 
Finem  respice.  [L.]  Look  to  the  end. 
Finis  coronat  opus.   [L.]  The  end  crowns  the 

work. 


Flagrante  bello.  [L.l  During  hostilities. 
Flagrante  delicto.  [L.]  In  tho  commission  of  the 

crime. 
Fleeti,  nonfrangi.  [L.l  To  bo  bent,  not  broken. 
Fans  et  origo.  [L.]  The  source  and  origin. 
Forsanethasc  olimmeminissejiivahit.  |L.|    Per- 
haps it  will  one  day  cause  us   pleasure   to 

remember  even  these  things. 
Fortiter  in  re.  I  L.l  With  firmness  in  acting. 
Fortuna  favet  fortibus.  [L.J  Fortune  favours  the 

bold. 
Fronti  nulla  fides.   [L.]   There  is  no  trusting  to 

outward  features. 
Fruges  consumere  nati.  [L.]  Born  to  consume 

fruits;  born  only  to  eat. 
Fugit  irreparabile  tempus.    [L.]   Irrecoverable 

time  flies  on. 
Fuimus  Troes.  [L.]  We  were  once  Trojans. 
Fuit  Ilium.  [L.]  Troy  has  been. 
Fidmen  brutum.  [L.J  A  harmless  thunderbolt. 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Roma.   [L.]  The 

smoke  and  wealth  and  noise  of  Rome. 
Functus  officio.  [L.]   Having  performed  one's 

office  or  duty ;  hence,  out  of  office. 
Furor  arma  ministrat.    [L.]    Rage   provides 

arms. 
Furor  loquendi.  [li.]  A  rage  for  speaking. 
Furor  poeticus.  [L.]  Poetical  fire. 


Oaiete  de  cceur.  [Fr.]  Gaiety  of  heart. 

Oaleatum  sero  duelli  pamitet.  [L.]  It  is  too  late 
to  repent  of  having  to  fight  when  your  helmet 
is  on. 

Gallice.  [L.]  In  French. 

Garcon.  [Fr.]  A  boy;  a  waiter. 

Garde  du  corps.  [Fr.]  A  body-guard. 

Garde  mobile.  [Fr.]  A  guard  liable  to  general 
service. 

Gardez  bien.  [Fr.]  Take  good  care. 

Gardes  la  foi.  [Fr.]  Keep  the  faith. 

Gaudeamus  igitur.  [L.]  So  let  us  be  joyful. 

Genius  loci.  [L.J  The  pervading  spirit. 

Gens  d'armes.  [Fr.]  Men  at  arms. 

Gens  de  guerre.  [Fr.]  Military  men. 

Gens  de  lettres.  [Fr.]  Literary  men. 

Gentilhomme.  [Fr.]  A  gentleman. 

Germanice.  [L.]  In  German. 

Gloria  in  excelsis.  [L.]  Glory  (to  God)  in  the 
highest. 

Gloria  patri.  [L.]  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

Gnothi  seauton.  [Gr.]  Know  thyself. 

Grace  d  Dieu.  [Fr.]  Thanks  to  God. 

Grammatici  certant.  [L.J  The  grammarians  dis- 
agree; doctors  differ. 

Grande  parure.)  [Vr  -,  v..u  (1_.s<1 

Grande  toilette.  (  Lir'J  huU  dress' 

Grand  merci.  [Fr.]  Many  thanks. 

Guerra  al  cuchillo.  [Sp.]  War  to  the  knife. 

Guerre  d  mort.  [Fr.J  War  to  the  death. 

Guerre  d  outrance.  [Fr.]  War  to  the  uttermost. 


Habent  sua  fata  libelli.  [It.]  Books  have  their 
own  fates. 

Haud  longis  intervallis.  [L.]  At  brief  intervals. 

Haud  passibus  aquis.  [L.J  Not  with  equal  steps. 

Haul  goM.  [Fr.]  High  flavour;  elegant  taste. 

Helluo  librorum.  [L.]  A  devourer  of  books;  a 
book-worm. 

Hiatus  valde  dedendus.  [L.l  A  chasm  or  defici- 
ency much  to  be  regretted. 

Hibernicis  ipsis  Hibernior.  [L.]  More  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves. 

Hie  et  ubique.  [L.J  Here  and  everywhere. 

Hie  laJbor,  hoc  opus  est.  [L.J  This  is  labour,  this 
is  toil. 

Hinc  illae.  lacrimal.  [L.]  Hence  these  tears. 

Hoc  erat  in  votis.  [L.]  This  was  in  my  prayers. 

Hoc  volo  sic  iubeo.  [L.J  I  desire  this,  thus  I 
command. 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  [L.]  Mine  to-day,  yours 
to-morrow. 

Hoi  polloi.  [Gr.]  The  many;  the  vulgar;  the 
rabble. 

Homme  d'affaires.  [Fr.]  A  man  of  business. 

Homme  a" esprit.  [Fr.]  A  man  of  wit  or  genius. 

Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
[L.]  I  am  a  man;  I  count  nothing  human  in- 
different to  me. 

Homo  unius  libri.  [L.J  A  man  of  one  book. 

Honisoit  qui  mal  y  pense.  [O.Fr.]  Evil  to  him 
who  evil  thinks. 

Honores  mutant  mores.  [L.]  Honours  change 
men's  manners. 

Harm  subsecivae.  [L.]  Leisure  hours. 

Horresco  referens.  [L.]  I  shudder  as  I  relate. 

Hors  de  combat.  [Fr.]  Disabled;  put  out  of  the 
fight. 

Hors  de  la  lot.  [Fr.J  In  the  condition  of  an  out- 
law. 

Hors  de  propos.  [Fr.]  Not  to  the  point  or  pur- 
pose. 

Hors-d'oeuvre.  [Fr.]  A  dish  served  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  meal;  an  appetizer.  (Lit., 
Outside  of  work.) 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci :  tulit  alter  honores.  [L.] 
1  wrote  these  lines;  another  got  the  credit  for 
them. 

Humanum  est  errare.  [L.J  To  err  is  human. 


Ibidem.  1 1/.  I  A.t  the  same  place  (in  a  book), 
Ichdien.    [Gar.  |   I  serve. 

Id  at.  |li.|  Thai  i«:  often  contracted  i.e. 
Id  uenus  omne.  |L.J  All  of  that  sort  or  descrip- 
tion. 
Ignoruntio  elenchi.  [L.J  Ignorance  of  the  point 

in  question. 
Ignotum  per  ignotius.    [L.J    The  unknown  (ox- 

plained)  by  the  still  more  unknown. 
1 1  a  le  diable  an  corps.  [Fr.J  The  devil  is  in  him. 
II  penseroso.  [It.|  The  pensive  man. 
Imo  pectore.  [L.J  From  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
Impari   Marie.    [L.J    With   unequal    military 

strength. 
Impedimenta.  [L.J  Luggage  or  baggage. 
Imperium  in  imperio.   IL.J   A  state  within  a 

state. 
lntvtemum.  [L.]  Forever. 
In  artkulo  mortis.  [L.J  At  the  point  of  death; 

in  the  last  struggle. 
In  bianco.   [It. J  In  blank ;  in  white. 
In  capite.  [L.J  In  chief. 
lncredulus  odi.  [L.J  Being  incredulous  I  cannot 

endure  it. 
Incurid.  [L.J  In  court. 
Index  expurgatorius.  [L.J  A  list  of  books  which 

may  be  read  after  correction  or  alteration. 
Index  librorum  prohibitorum.  [L.J  A  list  of  pro- 
hibited books. 
In  dubio.  [L.J  In  doubt. 
In  equilibrio.    [L.]    In  equilibrium;    equally 

balanced. 
In  esse.  [L.]  In  being;  in  actuality. 
In  extenso.  [L.J  At  full  length. 
In  extremis  [L.J  At  the  point  of  death. 
Informd  pauperis.  [L.J  As  a  poor  man. 
Infra  dignitatem.  [L.J  Below  one's  dignity. 
Infuturo.  [L.J  In  future;  henceforth. 
In  hoc  signo  vinces.  [L.]  In  this  sign  thou  shalt 

conquer. 
In  hoc  statu.  [L.]  In  this  state  of  things. 
In  limine.  [L.]  At  the  threshold. 
In  loco.    [L.]    In  the  place;  in  the  natural 

or  proper  place. 
In  loco  parentis.  [L.]  In  the  place  of  a  parent. 
In  medias  res.  [L.J  Into  the  midst  of  things. 
In   memoriam.    [L.]    To  the  memory  of;  in 

memory. 
In  nomine.  [L.]  In  the  name  of. 
In  nubibus.  [L.J  In  the  clouds. 
In  nuce  [L.J  In  a  nut-shell. 
In  omnia  paratus.  [L.J  Prepared  for  all  things. 
Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  [L.]  Plenty  has  made  me 

poor. 
In  partibus  infidelium.  [L.J  In  parts  belonging 

to  infidels,  or  countries  not  adhering  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  faith. 
In  perpetuum.  [L.]  For  ever. 
In  petto.  [It.]  Within  the  breast ;  in  reserve. 
In  posse.   [L.]  In  possible  existence;  in  possi- 
bility. 
In  pr&senti.  [L.J  At  the  present  moment. 
In  proprid  persond.  [L.]  In  one's  own  person. 
In  puris  naturalibus.  [L.J  Quite  naked. 
In  re.  [L.J  In  the  matter  of. 
In  rerum  naturd.  [L.J  In  the  nature  of  things. 
In  saicula  sazculorum.  [L.]  For  ever  and  ever. 
In  situ.  [L.J  In  its  original  situation. 
In  statu  pupillari.  [L.J  In  the  state  of  a  pupil 

(or  ward). 
In  statu  quo.  [L.J  In  the  former  state. 
Inter  alia.  [L.J  Among  other  things. 
Inter  nos.  [L.]  Between  ourselves. 
In  terrorem.    [L.J    As  a  means  of  terrifying; 

by  way  of  warning. 
Inter  se.  [L.J  Among  themselves. 
In  toto.  [L.J  In  the  whole ;  entirely. 
Intra  muros.  [L.J  Within  the  walls. 
In  transitu.  [L.J  On  the  passage. 
In  vacuo.  [L.J  In  empty  space ;  in  a  vacuum. 
In  vino  Veritas.  [L.J  There  is  truth  in  wine;  truth 

is  told  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Invitd  Minerva.  [L.J  Against  the  will  of  Minerva; 

without  genius  or  natural  abilities. 
Ipse  dixit.  [L.J  He  himself  said  it ;  a  dogmatic 

saying  or  assertion. 
Ipsissima  verba.  [L.]  The  very  words. 
Ipso  facto.  [L.J  By  the  fact  itself. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est.   [L.]  Anger  is  a  short 

madness. 
Italice.  [L.]  In  Italian. 


Jacta  est  alea.  [L.]  The  die  is  cast. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi.  [Fr.]  I  know  not  what ;  a  some- 
thing or  other. 

Je  suis  pret.  [Fr.]  I  am  ready. 

Jet  d'eau.  TFr.J  A  jet  of  water;  a  fountain. 

Jeu  de  mots.  [Fr.]  A  play  on  words;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d'esprit.  [Fr.]  A  display  of  wit;  a  witticism. 

Joci  causd.  [L.J  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

Jubilate  Deo.  [L.J  Rejoice  in  God;  be  joyful  in 
the  Lord. 

Judex  damnatur  ubi  nocens  absolvitur.  [L.J  The 
judge  is  condemned  when  the  guilty  is 
acquitted. 

Judicium  Dei.  [L.J  The  judgment  of  God. 

Juredivino.  [L.J  By  divine  law. 

Jure  humano.  [L.J  By  human  law. 

Juris  peritus.  [L.]  One  learned  in  the  law. 
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Juri*  utriiwiitie  tloclnr.    |L.|    DootOT  Of  both  the. 

civil  and  iiiu'ii  law 
Jut  ocmonicum,  [L.    The  canon  law. 
Ju*  eivUt,  1 L.  I  The  eh  il  law 

Juk  tiinmnn.  |  L.  I  The  di\  nic  law, 

,/x*  1 1  norma  loQVI  ii./i.    |  L. )    The  law  anil  rule 

of  speech. 

Jim  gentium.  [L.J  The  law  of  nationi 
Jun  gladii.  [L.l  The  right  of  the  awonL 

Juste  miiuu.  [Ft,]  The  golden  dmb 

Ldbitr   ipse    voluptas.    1 1.  |     LaboUX    itself    is   a 

pleasure. 
Laboronmia  vineiL  1 1..|  Labour oonqaen  ■rarj 

tiling. 
Lulmrum  dtilce  lenimen.  |L.]  Tin*  sweet  solace  of 

our  labours. 
La  fort  tint-  pussc  partaut.    I  Fr.  |    Fortune  passes 

•ruy where*  all  are  liable  to  ridaaltudea, 

L'allegro.  |lt.|  The  merry  man. 

Lapi*  philosophorum.    [L.]    The   philosopher's 

■tone. 
LaptMl  calami.  [1..]  A.  slip  of  the  pen. 

£apmi  lingua;.  [L.  |  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Laprai  memoriet,  |i..  |  a  uip  of  the  memory. 

Litres  et  )>enates.  |L.]  Household  gods. 

A'drt  ;x)«r  far*.  |Fr.  |  Art  for  art's  sake. 

/.nf<  f  i!«|/«is  i>i  herbd.  [L.l  A  suake  lies  hid  iu 

the  grass. 
Latinc  dictum.  |L.]  Spoken  in  Latin. 
Laudari  a  vtro  laudato.  I  L.J  To  be  praised  by 

one  who  is  himself  praised. 
Laudator  temporis  acti  se  puero.  [L.]  One  who 

praises  the  times  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Laus  Deo.  [L.]  Praise  to  God. 
L'avenir.  [Fr.]  The  future. 
Le  beau  monde.  [Fr.]  The  fashionable  world. 
Lector  benevole.  [L.]  Kind  or  gentle  reader. 
Legatus  a  latere.  [L.]  A  papal  ambassador. 
Le  grand  monarque.    [Fr.]   The  great  monarch  : 

Louis  XIV  of  France. 
Lejeu  n'en  vaut  pas  lachandelle.  [Fr.]  The  game 

is  not  worth  the  candle;   the  object  is  not 

worth  the  trouble. 
Le  pas.  [Fr.]  Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
Le  roi  est  inort;  vive  le  roil  [Fr.]   The  king  is 

dead;  long  live  the  king! 
Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort.   [Fr.]  The  absent 

are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Lese-majestd.  [Fr.]  High-treason. 
Le  style  est  Vhomme  meme.  [Fr.]  The  style  is  the 

man  himself. 
L'&tat,  test  mot.  [Fr.]  I  am  the  state. 
Le  tout  ensemble.  [Fr.]  The  whole  together. 
Lettre  de  cachet.  [Fr.]  A  sealed  letter  containing 

private  orders;  a  royal  warrant. 
Lex  loci.  [L.]  The  law  or  custom  of  the  place. 
Lex  non  scripta.  [L.]  Unwritten  law ;   common 

law. 
Lex  scripta.  [L.]  Statute  law. 
Lex  talionis.  [L.]  The  law  of  retaliation. 
L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose.    [Fr.]    Man 

proposes,  and  God  disposes. 
Limce  labor  et  mora.  [L.]  The  labour  and  delay 

of  the  file;  the  slow  and  laborious  polishing 

of  a  literary  composition. 
L'inconnu.  [Fr.]  The  unknown. 
Lite  pendente.  [L.]  During  the  trial. 
Litera  scripta  manet.  [L.J  The  written  letter 

remains. 
Loco  citato.  [L.]  In  the  place  cited. 
Locus  classicus.  [L.J  A  standard  passage  (i.e.  the 

principal  place  from  which  knowledge  of  a 

word  or  subject  is  derived). 
Locus  8igilli.  [L.J  The  place  of  the  seal. 
Longo  intervallo.  [L.J  By  or  at  a  long  interval. 
Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qualibet.  [L.J  Gain 

from  any  source  has  a  sweet  savour. 
Lucus  a  non  lucendo.    [L.J   Used  as  typical  of 

an  absurd  derivation— I ucus,  a  grove,  having 

been  derived  by  an  old  grammarian  from  luceo, 

to  shine — '  from  not  shining '. 
Lupus  in  fabuld.   [L.J   The  wolf  in  the,  fable; 

speak  of  the  devil,  etc. 
Lusua  naturas.  [L.J  A  sport  or  freak  of  nature. 

Ma  chtre.  [Fr.]  My  dear  (fem.). 

Ma  foi.  [Fr.J  Upon  my  faith. 

Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevaUbit.  [L.J  Truth  is 

mighty,  and  will  prevail. 
Magna  otia  catli.    [L.J  There  is  very  little  to  do 

in  heaven. 
Magni  nominis  umbra.   [L.J  The  shadow  of  a 

great  name. 
Magnum  bonum.  [L.J  A  great  good. 
Magnum  opus.  [L.J  A  great  work. 
Maison  de  santd.    [Fr.]    A  private  asylum  or 

hospital. 
Maxtre  d'hdtel.  [Fr.J  A  house-steward. 
Maladie  du  pays.  [Fr.J  Home-sickness. 
Mala  fide.  [L.J  With  bad  faith ;  treacherously. 
Mai  de  dents.  [Fr.J  Toothache. 
Mai  de  mer.  [Fr.J  Sea-sickness. 
Mai  de  tete.  [Fr.]  Headache. 
Malgri  nous.  [Fr.J  In  spite  of  us. 
Malum  in  se.  [L.J  Evil  or  an  evil  in  itself. 
Malum  prohibitum.  [L.J  A  evil  prohibited. 
Manibus  pedibusque.  [L.J  With  hands  and  feet. 
Manu  proprid.  [L.J  With  one's  own  hand. 


Maiili  arai.  (  Fr.  1  Bhron    I  at  -t  in 

M are  ctaunum.      I.  I    A  cloned  "e.i  ,   ..  I  ,i\ 

Manage    tie    conveitante      |l'r        Mai    lag!    from 

motiVei  "f  Inter*  ft  rathei  than  of  lort 
MarioQt  lie  la  main  attache    Vfx  l   Left  h 
marriage;  morganatic  marriage. 

M nui'iiiir  hntiu.  |Fr.i  False  mo 
IttnmmU  ytir  |  Fr  |  had  iri. 

Mmmail  ntjet.    |Fr.|   A   had  Mil.jert  ;    a  worth 

less  -tramp. 
Uetho  luli'iimtu  ibis.    |L]    In  tho  middle  you 

will  bl  safeit. 
Mega  labium,  mega  kakon.  [Or.]  A  great  book  is 

a  great  evil. 
Me  jtuixce.  |  I.  |  I  being  judge;  In  my  opinion 
Mi     lentomon.   \\,.\    Kcmeml.cr  .lentil 
Mens  tana  \n  corporc.  sano.    [L.J    A  sound  mind 

in  a  sou  ml  body. 
St>  an  Kila  etmtoia  recti.    I  1..  ]    A   mind  con!cioui 

of  reet  itllile. 
Ifeoperiento    |L.|  At  my  own  risk 
Meo  voto.  |L.|  According  to  my  wish. 
if ram  it  tuum.  |L.|  Mine  and  thine. 
Minihile  dicttt.  [L.J  Wonderful  to  relate. 
Mirabilevisu.  |L.  |  Wonderful  to  see. 
Mite  en  scene.    [Fr.]   The   getting  up  for  tho 

stage,  or  the  putting  on  the  stage. 
Modus  operandi.  |L.)  Manner  of  working. 
Mon  ami.  [Fr.J  My  friend  (masc). 
Man  cher.  [Fr.J  My  dear  (masc  ) 
Monumentum  cere  perennius.   |L.]  A  monument 

more  lasting  than  brass. 
More  majorum.   [L.J   After  the  manner  of  our 

ancestors, 
if  ore  tuo.  [L.J  In  his  own  way. 
Mors  omnibus  communis.  [L.J  Death  is  common 

to  all. 
Motu  proprio.  [L.l  Of  his  own  accord. 
Multis  utile  bellum.  [L.J  War  advantageous  to 

many. 
Multum  in  parvo.  [L.J  Much  in  little. 
Mutatis  mutandis.    [L.]    With   the   necessary 

changes. 

Natale  solum.  [L.J  Natal  soil. 

Natura  abhorret  vacuum.  [L.J  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum. 

Naturam  expellet  furcd  tamen  usque  recurret. 
[L.J  You  may  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitch- 
fork, but  she  will  return  again. 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem.  [L.J  Necessity  has 
no  law. 

Nee  te  qucetiveris  ultra.  [L.J  Nor  seek  (to  judge) 
beyond  yourself. 

Nee.  [Fr]  Born;  as  an  unmarried  woman. 

Nemine  contradicente.  [L.J  No  one  speaking 
in  opposition ;  without  opposition. 

Nemine  dissentiente.  [L.J  No  one  dissenting; 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  [L.J  No  one  assails 
me  with  impunity. 

Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  [L.J  No 
one  is  wise  at  all  times. 

Nemo  repentefuit  turpissimus.  [L.J  No  one  ever 
became  a  villain  in  an  instant. 

Ne  plus  ultra.  [L.J  Nothing  further;  the  utter- 
most point;  perfection. 

Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam.  [L.l  Let  not  the  shoe- 
maker go  beyond  his  last;  let  no  one  meddle 
with  what  lies  beyond  his  range. 

Nihil  ad  rem.  [L.J  Nothing  to  the  point. 

Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.  [L.J  He  touched 
nothing  without  embellishing  it. 

Nihil  simul  inventum  est  el  perfectum.  [L.J 
Nothing  is  invented  and  perfected  at  the  same 
time. 

Nil  admirari.  [L.j  To  be  astonished  at  nothing. 

Nil  desperandum.  [L.]  There  is  no  reason  for 
despair. 

Ni  I'un  ni  Vautre.  [Fr.]  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Nimium  ne  erede  colori.  [L.J  Trust  not  too  much 
to  looks. 

N'importe.  [Fr.]  It  matters  not. 

Nisi  Dominus  frustra.  [L.J  Unless  God  be  with 
us  all  is  in  vain. 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.  [L.J  Virtue 
is  the  true  and  only  nobility;  '  'tis  only  noble 
to  be  good '. 

Noblesse  oblige.  [Fr.J  Rank  imposes  obligations. 

Nolens  volens.  [L.J  Willing  or  unwilling. 

Noli  me  tangere.  [L.J  Touch  me  not. 

Nolle  prosequi.  [L.J  To  be  unwilling  to  prosecute. 

Nolo  episcopari.  [L.J  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made 
a  bishop. 

Nom  de  guerre.  [Fr.J  A  war  name;  a  pseu- 
donym; a  pen  name:  often,  incorrectly,  nom 
de  plume. 

Non  compos  mentis.  [LJ  Not  of  sound  mind. 

Non  est  inventus.  [L.J  He  has  not  been  found. 

Non  libet.  TL.J  It  does  not  please  me. 

Non  liquet.  [L.J  The  case  is  not  clear;  not  proven. 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  [L.J  We  cannot, 
all  of  us,  do  everything. 

Non  possumus.  [L.J  We  cannot  (comply). 

A'on  sequitur.  [L.]  It  does  not  follow. 

Nosce  teipsum.  [L.J  Know  thyself. 

Noscitw  a  sociis.  [L.J  He  is  known  by  his  com- 
panions. 

Nota  bene.  [L.J  Mark  well. 


NOM    ehanjaj    tout   erla      |Kr   |     \\r    barn 

I 
\.  ...  i, .     ...     i  r         .  rdiMll  aee. 
No¥u»  home   (i.  i  A  new  man i  ocm    »• 

Nudii  verbis.  1 1.  I  In  plain  v. 

A  ./(/.i  ,iu-»  tine   fined     |  |,  ]    Nut   n  da/   w 

.  no  day  without  tomeOihiM  • 
NttlU  aatundua.lL  I  K<  i  uud  u 
Nullum    i  ft   ii7/i    ilu-lttm.   v»../    ...  >.   tit    ,lu-tum 
j»nu».   |  L  I   There  ik  no  ku.miik  now  which  bai 

not  i.i .  ii  aald  t,.  f..,, 
A  !"«/!■  Ulil    1 1..  I   ' 

al  w  n  >■  ii-ady. 

ObUt.   |  L.l    lie,  or  .be.  ■ 

Obiter  dictum.  |L  I  A  i  the  way. 

Vbteurum   ) 

ilained)  by  something  m.  .nil 

Oderxnt  ttum  mehtant     \l.\    Let  thei 

Tilled  Hi.  J 
Odi  et  amO.   I  L.|   I  bate  and  I 
OfM  profuntim  vulgus.  (L.J  I  loathe  the  profane 

rabbin. 

Odium  ttuologiewn.   |L  |  Tin-  aste* 

logUaj  for  one  another;   tbi    bittarm 

theological  controvem 
(KUdebutttf.  \Vr.\  a  bnll'a-aya, oval  window. 
Oiuvres.  \  Fr  |  Worl 
O  liberie1 !    que  de  crimes  on  commit   danit  Urn 

mim!   I  Fr  J    0  Liberty  I  bowman. 

committed  in  thy  name  1 
Omne  igiudum  pro  magmfico.  |L.|  \N  bah 

unknown  is  held  to  In    ,, 
Omne  solum  forti  patria.    [I.  1   is  a 

brave  man's  country. 
Omnia  vincit   amor     (L.J    Love    coii'iucm  all 

things. 
Omnia  vincit  labor.  [L.]   Labour  iHatmiUlM  all 

things. 
Opera  pretium  est.  [L.l  It  is  worth  while. 
Operose  nihil  agunt.    (L.J   They  lal.oriouhly  do 

nothing. 
Ora  et  labora.  [L.J  Pray  and  work. 
Ora  pro  nobis.  [L.l  Pray  for  us. 
Ore  rotundo.  IL.)  with  round  full  voice. 
Origo  mali.  [L.J  Origin  of  the  evil. 
0  saneto  simplicitas !  [L.J  O  holy  simplicity 
0  !  si  sic  omnia.  |L]  <>!  if  all  things  so;    01  if 

he  had  always  so  spoken  or  acted. 
O  tempora  1  0  mores  !  [L.J   O  the  times  I    O  the 

m a nners  I 
Otium  cum  dignitate.  [L.J  Ease  with  dignity. 

Pace.  [L.]  By  leave  of ;  not  to  give  offence  to.— 
Pace  tua,  with  your  consent. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  [L.J  Let  him  who  has 
won  the  palm  wear  it. 

Par  excellence.  [Fr.J  By  way  of  eminence. 

Paripassu.  [L.]  With  equal  pace;  stepforstep. 

Par  nobile  fratrum  [L.J  A  noble  pair  of 
brothers;  two  just  alike. 

Parole  d'honneur.  [Fr.J  Word  of  honour. 

Pars  pro  toto.  [L.J  Part  for  the  whole. 

Particeps  crimmis.  [L.J  An  accomplice  in  crime. 

Parturtunt  mantes;  nascetur  rvdiculus  mus. 
[ L.J  The  mountains  are  in  labour ;  an  absurd 
mouse  will  be  bom. 

Parvis  componere  magna.  [L.J  To  compare 
great  things  with  small. 

Passim.  [L.J  Everywhere ;  all  through. 

Pdt6  de  foie  gras.  [Fr.J  Goose-liver  pie. 

Pater  patriot.  [L.J  Father  of  his  country. 

Patres  conscripti.  [L.J  Conscript  fathers;  Roman 
senators. 

Pax  vobiscum.  [L.J  Peace  be  with  you. 

Peccavi.  [L.J  I  have  sinned;  I  admit  my  mis- 
take. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  [Fr.J  Strong  and  severe 
punishment :  a  kind  of  judicial  torture. 

Pensee.  (Fr.)  A  thought. 

Per.  [L.J  For;  through;  by.— Per  contra.  Con- 
trariwise.— Per  annum.  By  the  year;  annu- 
ally. Per  capita.  For  each  person.— Per  cen- 
tum. By  the  hundred.— Per  diem.  By  the  day ; 
daily.— Per  saltum.  By  a  leap  or  jump.— 
Per  se.  By  or  in  itself. 

Per  ardua  ad  astra.  [L.J  Through  difficulties  to 
the  stars ;  to  achieve  fame  in  spite  of  obstacles. 

Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt.  [L.J  May 
those  perish  who  have  said  our  good  things 
before  us. 

Perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  [L.J  The  in- 
tense earnestness  of  Scotsmen. 

Persona  grata.  [L.J  A  person  who  is  held  in 
special  favour. 

Petitio  principii.  [L.]  A  begging  of  the  question. 

Peu  d  peu.  [Fr.J  Little  by  little. 

Pied-d-terre.  [Fr.J  A  resting-place ;  a  tempo- 
rary lodging;  an  occasional  abode. 

Pis  aller.  [Fr.J  The  worst  or  last  shift. 

Place  aux  dames.  [Fr.]  Make  way  for  the  ladies. 

Poco  d  poco.  [It.]  Little  by  little. 

Poetanascitur,nonfit.  [L.J  The  poet  is  born, not 
made. 

Point  d'appui.  [Ft.]  Point  of  support. 

Pons  asinorum.  [L.J  The  ass's  bridge ;  a  name 
for  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid. 
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Populus  vxdt  decipi;  decipiatur.  [L. I  The  people 
wish  to  be  deceived ;  lot  them  no  deceived. 

Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur  IL.J  They  can,  be- 
cause they  think  they  can. 

Post  hoe;  ergo  propter  hoe.  [L.J  After  this; 
therefore  on  account  of  thin. 

Pour /aire  rire.  [Fr.  |  To  oxcite  laughter. 

1'oiir  passer  le  temps.  I  Fr.  1  To  puss  the  time. 

Pour  prendre  congd.  |Fr.  |  To  take  leave. 

Pratmonitus,  protmunitus.  [L.J  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Preux  chevalier.  [Ft.]  A  bravo  knight. 

Prima,  IL.l  In  the  first  place. 

I 'rim  urn  mobile.  IL.J  The  sourco  of  motion  ;  the 
mainspring. 

Principiisobsta.  [L.l  Resist  the  first  beginnings. 

Pro  aris  et  focis.  [L.J  For  our  altars  and  our 
hearths. 

Pro  bono  publico.  [L  ]  For  the  good  of  the  public. 

Pro  et  contra.  [L.J  For  and  against. 

Profanum  vulgus.  [L.|  The  profane  vulgar. 

Pro  formd.  [L.J  For  the  sake  of  form. 

Proh  pudor.  [L.]  O,  for  shame  1 

Propaganda  fide.  [L.J  For  extending  the  faith. 

Pro  patria.  [L.J  For  our  country. 

Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.  [L.J  For  the  king,  the 
law,  and  the  people. 

Pro  re  nata.  [L.J  For  some  special  circumstance 
which  has  arisen. 

Prudens  futuri.  [L.J  Thoughtful  of  the  future. 

Punica  fides.  [L.J  Punic  or  Carthaginian  faith ; 
treachery. 

Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  [L.J  Some- 
times the  good  Homer  nods. 

Quantum  libet.  [L.J  As  much  as  you  please. 

Quantum  meruit.  [L.J  As  much  as  he  deserved. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  Mo.  [L.J  How  changed 
from  what  he  once  was. 

Quantum  sufficit.  [L.J  As  much  as  suffices. 

Q we  diable  allait-il  /aire  dans  cette  galere  i  [Fr.J 
"What  the  devil  was  he  doing  in  this  galley? 

Quelque  chose.  [Fr.J  Something;  a  trifle. 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  [L.J 
Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  makes 
mad. 

Quid  pro  quo.  [L.J  Something  in  return  ;  an 
equivalent. 

Qui  /acit  per  alium  /acit  per  se.  [L.J  He  who 
does  a  thing  by  another's  agency  does  it  him- 
self. 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  [L.J  "Who  shall 
keep  the  keepers  themselves? 

Quis' excuses' accuse.  [Fr.J  He  who  excuses  him- 
self accuses  himself. 

Qui  va  Id !  [Fr.J  Who  goes  there  ? 

Quoad  hoc.  [L.J  To  this  extent. 

Quocunque  modo.  [It.)  In  whatever  way. 

Quod  avertat  Deus !  [L.J  Which  may  God  avert ! 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  [L.J  Which  was  to 
be  proved  or  demonstrated. 

Quod  erat  faciendum.  [L.J  Which  was  to  be  done. 

Quod  vide.  [L.J  Which  see. 

Quorum  pars  magna  fui.  [L.J  Of  whom,  or 
which,  I  was  an  important  part. 

Quot  homines,  tot  sentential,  [L.J  Many  men, 
many  minds. 

Raison  d'dtat.  [Ft.]  A  reason  of  state. 
,  Raison  d'etre.   [Fr.J   The  reason  for  a  thing's 

existence. 
Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno. 

Sit.]    A  rare  bird  on  earth,  and  very  like  a 
lack   swan   (formerly  believed  to  be  non- 
existent). 
Reductio  ad  absurdum.    [L.J    The  reducing  of 

a  position  to  an  absurdity. 
Re  infecta.  [L.J  The  business  being  unfinished. 
Rem  acu  tetigisti.    [L.J    You  have  touched  the 

matter  with  a  needle ;  you  have  hit  the  thing 

exactly. 
Requiescat  in  pace.  [L.J  May  he  (or  she)  rest  in 

peace. 
Res  angusta  domi.  [L.J  Narrow  circumstances 

at  home. 
Res  gestai.  [L.J  Things  done;  exploits. 
Res  judicata.  [L.J  A  case  or  suit  already  settled. 
Respice  finem.  [L.J  Look  to  the  end. 
Resurgam.  [L.J  I  shall  rise  again. 
Revenons  d  nos  moutons.  [Fr.J  Let  us  return  to 

our  sheep;  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 
Robe  de  chambre.    [Fr.J    A   morning-gown  or 

dressing-gown. 
Ruat  caslum.  [L.J  Let  the  heavens  fall. 
Rus  in  urbe.  [L.J  The  country  in  town. 

Sal  Atticum.  [L.J  Attic  salt;  i.e.  wit. 

Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex.  [L.J  The  safety  of 

the  people  is  the  highest  law. 
Salvo  jure.  [L.J  The  right  being  safe. 
Salvo  pudore.  [L.J  Without  offence  to  modesty. 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  [Fr.J  Without  fear 

and  without  reproach. 
Sans  souci.  [Fr.J  Without  care. 
Sapere  aude.  [L.J  Dare  to  be  wise. 
Sartor  resartus.   [L.J  The  botcher  repatched; 

the  tailor  patched  or  mended. 
Satis  quod  sufficit.  [L.J  What  suffices  is  enough. 


Suti.i  superque.  [L.J  Enough,  anil  more  than 
enough. 

Satis  verborum.  [L.J  Enough  of  words;  no  more 
lii'cil  be  said. 

Sauve  qui  ptut.  [Fr.J  Let  him  save  himself  who 
can. 

Savoir  /aire.  [Ft.]  The  knowing  how  to  act; 
tact. 

Savoir  vivre.  [Ft.]  Good-breeding;  refined  man- 
ners. 

Secundum  artem.  [L.J  According  to  art  or  rule ; 
scientifically. 

Selon  les  regies.  [Fr.J  According  to  rule. 

Semper  fidelis.  IL.J  Always  faithful. 

Semper  idem.  [L.l  Always  the  same. 

Semper  par atus.  [L.J  Always  ready. 

Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato.  [It.]  If  not  true  it  is 
cleverly  invented. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra.  [L.l  Such  is  the  way  to  the 
stars,  or  to  immortality. 

Sic  passim.  [L.J  So  here  and  there  throughout; 
so  everywhere. 

Sic  semper  tyrannis.  [L.J  Ever  so  to  tyrants. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  [L.J  Thus  passes  away 
the  glory  of  this  world. 

Sicul  ante.  [L.J  As  before. 

Sic  vos'non  vobis  mellificatis  apes;  nidificatis 
aves;  vellera  /ertis  oves.  [L.]  So  not  for  your- 
selves do  you  bees  make  honey;  birds  build 
nests ;  sheep  wear  fleeces. 

Similia  similibus  curantur.  [L.J  Like  things  are 
cured  by  like. 

Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.  [L.J  If 
you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you. 

Simplex  munditiis.  [L.J  Plain  in  her  adorn- 
ments. 

Sine  curd.  [L.J  Without  charge  or  care. 

Sine  die.  [L.J  Without  a  day  being  appointed. 

Sine  dubio.  [L.l  Without  doubt. 

Sine  mord.  [L.J  Without  delay. 

Sine  qua  non.  [L.J  Without  which,  not ;  some- 
thing indispensable. 

Sint  ut  sunt  out  non  sint.  [L.J  Let  them  be  as 
they  are,  or  not  be  at  all. 

Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis.  [L.J  If  small 
things  may  be  compared  with  great. 

Siste,  viator.  [L.J  Stop,  traveller. 

Sit  tibi  terra  levis.  [L.J  Light  lie  the  earth  upon 
thee. 

Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  primum  ipse  tibi. 
[L.l  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first 
feel  grief  yourself. 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  [L.J  If  you  wish  for 
peace,  prepare  for  war. 

Sola  nobUitas  virtus.  [L.J  Virtue  the  only  no- 
bility. 

Spero  meliora.  [L.J  I  hope  for  better  things. 

Splendide  mendax.  [L.J  Nobly  untruthful ;  un- 
true for  a  good  object. 

Sponte  sua.  [L.J  Of  one's  (or  its)  own  accord. 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  [L.J  He  stands  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

Statu  quo  ante  bellum.  [L.J  In  the  state  in 
which  things  were  before  the  war. 

Status  quo.  [L.J  The  state  in  which. 

Stavo  ben,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui.  [It.J  I 
was  well,  but,  wishing  to  be  better,  here  I  am. 

Stultum  /acit  Fortuna  quern  vult  perdere.  [L.J 
When  Fortune  wishes  to  ruin  a  man  she 
makes  him  a  fool. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas.  [L.J  Every  man  has  his 
own  pleasures. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  /oriiter  in  re.  [L.J  Gentle  in 
manner,  resolute  in  execution. 

Subjudice.  [L.J  Under  consideration. 

Subpoena.  [L.J  Under  a  penalty. 

Sub  pratexto  juris.  (L.)  Under  the  pretext  of 
justice. 

Sub  rosa.  [L.J  Under  the  rose;  privately. 

Sub  silentio.  [L.J  In  silence. 

Sub  voce.  [L.J  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

Suggestio /alsi.   [L.J  Suggesting  of  falsehood. 

Sui  generis.  [L.J  Of  its  own  peculiar  kind. 

Summum  bonum.  [L.J  The  chief  good. 

Summum  jus,  summa  injuria.  [L.J  The  rigour 
of  the  law  is  the  height  of  oppression. 

Suppressio  veri.  [L.J  A  suppression  of  thetruth. 

Supra  vires.  [L.J  Beyond  one's  strength. 

Sur  le  tapis.  [Fr.J  On  the  cloth,  under  discus- 
sion. 

Suum  cuique.  [L.J  Let  every  one  have  his  own. 

Suus  cuique  mos.  [L.J  Every  one  has  his  particu- 
lar habit. 


Tabula  rasa.  [L.J  A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 

Tmdium  vital.  [L.J  Weariness  of  life. 

Tantaine  animis  ccelestibus  irozl  [L.J  Can  such 

anger  dwell  in  heavenly  minds? 
Tant  mieux.  [Ft.]  So  much  the  better. 
Tant  pis.  [Fr.J  So  much  the  worse. 
Te  judice.  [L.J  You  being  the  judge. 
Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  Mis.  [L.J 

The  times  are  changing  and  we  with  them. 
Tempus  edax  rerum.  [L.J  Time  the  devourer  of 

all  things. 
Tempus  /ugit.  [L.J  Time  flies. 
Tenax  propositi.  [L.J  Tenacious  of  purpose. 
Terminus  ad  quern.  [L.J  The  term  or  limit  to 

which. 


men, 


Terminus  a  quo.   [L.J  The  term  or  limit  fronr 
which. 

Terra  incognita.  [L.J  An  unknown  land. 

Tertium  quid.  [L.J  A  third  something;  a  non- 
descript. 

Toga  virilis.  [L.J  The  manly  toga;  the  dreRs  of 
manhood. 

Tokalon.  [Gr.J  The  beautiful;  the  chief  good. 

Tot  homines,  quot  sentential.   |  it.  |  So  many  mei 
so  many  minds. 

Tolidem  verbis.  IL.J  Tn  just  so  many  words. 

Totis  viribus.  IL.J  With  all  his  might. 

Toto  ccelo.    [L.J    By  the  whole  heavens;   dia- 
metrically opposite. 

Toujours  perdrxx.   [Fr.J  Always  partridge;  al- 
ways the  same  thing  over  again. 

Toujours  prit.  [Fr.  |  Always  ready. 

Tour  de/orce.  [Ft.]  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 

Toutd/ait.  [Fr.l  Wholly;  entirely. 

Tout  d  I'heure.  [Fr.l  Instantly. 

Tout  au  contraire.  J  Fr.J  On  the  contrary. 

Toutdvous.  [Fr.J  Wholly  yours. 

Tout  de  suite.  [Ft.]  Immediately. 

Tout  ensemble.  [Ft.]  The  whole  taken  together. 

Tria  juncta  in  uno.  [L.J  Three  joined  in  one. 

Tu  quoque.  [L.J  Thou  also. 


Vbi  bene,  ibi  patria.  [L.J  Where  it  is  well  there 

is  one's  country. 
Ubi  supra.  [L.J  Where  above  mentioned. 
Vltimus  Romanorum.    [L.J    The    last  of   the 

Romans. 
Ultra  vires.  [L.J  Beyond  one's  power. 
Una  voce.  [L.l  With  one  voice ;  unanimously. 
Uno  animo.  [L.J  With  one  mind;  unanimously. 
Usque  ad  nauseam.  [L.J  To  disgust. 
Usus  loquendi.  [It]  Usage  in  speaking. 
Utile  dulci.  [L.J  The  useful  with  the  pleasant. 
Ut  in/ra.  [It.]  As  below. 
Uti  possidetis.  [L.]  As  you  hold  in  possession. 
Ut  supra.  [L.J  As  above. 


Fob  victis.  [L.l  Woe  to  the  vanquished. 

Valeat  quantum  valere  potest.  [L.J  Let  it  pass 

for  what  it  is  worth. 
Varke  lectiones.  [L.J  Various  readings. 
Varium  et  mutabile  semper /mmina.  [L.]  Woman 

is  ever  changeful  and  capricious. 
Venienti  occurrite  morbo.  [L.J  Go  to  meet  an 

approaching  disease. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.  [L.J  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

[Caesar's  message  home  when  he  conquered 

Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus]. 
Ventre  d  terre.  [Fr.J  At  full  gallop. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.  [L.J  Word  for  word  and 

letter  for  letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.  [L.]  A  word  is  enough  for 

a  wise  man. 
Veritas  prevalebit.  [L.J  Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit.  [L.J  Truth  conquers. 
VdriU  sans  peur.  [Ft.]  Truth  without  fear. 
Vers   de   socviti.    [Fr.J    Society  verses;    light 

amusing  poems  written  for  people  of  some 

culture  and  position. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.    [L.J    No  returning 

footsteps;  no  traces  backward. 
Vexata  quozstio.  [L.J  A  disputed  question. 
Via  media.  [L.J  A  middle  course. 
Videetcrede.  [L.J  See  and  believe. 
Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.    [L.] 

I  see  and  approve  the  better  course,  I  follow 

the  worse. 
Vide  ut  supra.  [L.J  See  what  is  stated  above. 
Vi  et  armis.  [L.J  By  force  and  arms;  by  main 

force. 
Vincit  omnia  Veritas.  [L.J  Truth  conquers  all 

things. 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.  [L.J  As  it  goes  it  acquires 

strength. 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto.  [L.J  I  sing  to  maids 

and  to  boys. 
Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.  [L.J  He  is  a  wise 

man  who  says  but  little. 
Virtute  et  fide.  [L.J  By  or  with  virtue  and  faith. 
Virtute  et  labore.  [L.J  By  virtue  and  labour. 
Virtute  securus.  [L.J  Secure  through  virtue. 
Vis  comica.  [L.J  Comic  power  or  talent. 
Vis  inertiai.  [L.J  The  power  of  inertness. 
Vis  medicatrix  naturae.  [L.J  The  healing  power 

of  nature. 
Vita  brevis,  ars  longa.   LL.J   Life  is  short,  art 

is  long. 
Vitai  via  virtus.  [L.J  Virtue  the  way  of  life. 
Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu.  [L.] 

Life  is  given  to  no  one  absolutely,  but  every- 
one has  the  usufruct  of  it. 
Vive  la  bagatelle.  [Ft.]  Long  live  trifling. 
Voild.  [Fr.J  Behold ;  there  is ;  there  are. 
Voild  tout.  [Fr.J  That's  all. 
Voild  une  autre  chose.  [Fr.J  That's  anotherthing; 

that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Volentinonfit  injuria.  [L.J  No  injustice  is  done 

to  the  consenting  person. 
Vox  et  pratterea  nihil.  [L.J  A  voice  and  nothing 

more;  sound  but  no  sense. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  [L.J  The  voice  of  the  people 

is  the  voice  of  God. 
Vulgd.  [L.J  Commonly. 


ABBEEVIATIONS   AND   CONTRACTIONS 

COMMONLY  USED   IN    WHITING     \M>   PRINTING 


A.  or  ana.  Answer. 
O.  or  yfi  (L.  ad).  To  or  at. 
.1  /.'.    (1j.    Ariiuiii    Baccalaureus): 
Bachelor  of  Arts;   able* bodied 
seaman 
AM.  Ablative 
Abp.  Archbishop 
I  ('    (li.    Ante   Christum).     B  foi 
Christ. 
a/c;  Acct.  Account. 
A.(  .A.    Associate  of  the  institute 

of  Chartered  Accountants 
A. I).   (L.    AmHO  Domini).     In  the 

year  of  our  Lord. 
A. DC.  Aide-de-camp. 
Adj.  Adjective. 
Adjl.  Adjutant. 
Ad  lib.  or  Ad  libit.  (L.  ad  libitum). 

At  pleasure. 
Ad  val.  (L.  Ad  valorem).  According 

to  the  value. 
Adm.  Admiral. 
Adv.  Adverb;  advocate. 
jE.  or  aet.  (L.  aitatis).  Of  age;  aged. 
A.F.C.  Air  Force  Cross. 
A.H.  (L.  Anno  Hegirce).    In  the 

year  of  the  Hegira. 
A.Inst.C.E.    Associate  of   the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers. 
A.K.C.  Associate  of  King's  College 

(London). 
Ala.  Alabama. 

A.M.  (L.  Anno  Mnndi),  in  the  year 
of  the  world;  (L.  Ante  Meridiem), 
before  noon;  (h.Artium  Magister), 
Master  of  Arts. 
A.M. I.E. E.   Associate  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 
A.M.Inat.C.E.    Associate  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 
A.M.I.M.E.    Associate  member  of 
the   Institution   of   Mechanical 
Engineers. 
Anon.  Anonymous. 
Ana.  Answer. 
Ap.  or  Apr.  April. 
A.P.S.   Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 
A.R.A.    Associate  .of    the  Royal 

Academy. 
A.R.A.M.   Associate  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Music. 
A.R.G.M.    Associate  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Music. 
A.R.C.O.   Associate  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Organists. 
A.R.H.A.   Associate  of  the  Royal 

Hibernian  Academy. 
AH.,  Ariz.  Arizona. 
A.R.I.  B.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Ark.  Arkansas. 
A.R.R.C.   Associate  of  the  Royal 

Red  Cross. 
A.R.S.A.   Associate  of  the  Roj'al 

Scottish  Academy. 
&..R.S.M.   Associate  of  the  Royal 

School  of  Mines. 
A.S.,  A.-Sax.  Anglo-Saxon. 
A..U.C.  (L.  Anno  Urbis  Conditce  or 
Ab  Urbe  Condita).    In  the  year 
from  the  building  of  the   city 
(=Rome). 
iug.  August. 

i. V.    Artillery   Volunteers;    also 
Authorized     Version     (of     the 
Bible). 
ivoir.  Avoirdupois. 


age. 
ok. 
/•  /.    Bachelor  of  Lan 
/>'  Litt.  Bachelor  ol  Lt  I 
B  M.  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
B.Mut.  Bachelor  "i  Musi,-. 
/>'/>.  Bishop. 
Brit.  Britain,  British 
B.Se.  Bachelor  ol  Science. 
H.  Tit.  Bachelor  of  Theology. 
/>.!'.     Blessed    Virgin.  —  B. V.M. 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


.  Born. 

i.A.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

iart.  or  Bt.  Baronet. 

?.C.  Before  Christ. 

l.Ch.    (L.   Baccalaureus    Chirur- 

gia).    Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

I  C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

'.D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 


ft  Centigrade. 

ft  or  Cap.  (L.  caput).    Chapter. 

c.\.  Chartered  Accountant 

Cat.  California. 

Confab.    (L.    Cuntabrigienaia).     Of 

I  Sambridge, 
Cantuar    (L.    Cantuarienaia).     Of 

Canterbury. 
Cap.  (L.  caput).  Chapter. 
Cap*.  Captain. 
Card.  Cardinal. 
Cath.  Catholic. 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath;  con- 
fined to  barracks. 
C.B.E.    Commander  of  the  Order 

of  the  British  Empire. 
C. C.  Catholic  curate. 
CD.  V.  Carte-de-visite. 
C.E.  Civil  Engineer. 
Cent.  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 
Centig.  Centigrade  (thermometer). 
Cf.  (L.  confer).  Compare. 
G.F.  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
C.F.I.  Cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 
CG.  Coast-guard. 
CG.S.    (used   adjectively).    Centi- 
meter, Gramme,  Second  (as  units 
of  length,  mass,  and  time). 
C.H.  Companion  of  Honour. 
Ch.  Chapter ;  church. 
Chap.  Chapter. 
Ch.B.  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
CI.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 
Cicestr.     (Cicestrensis).      Of     Chi- 
chester. 
CLE.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

the  Indian  Empire. 
Clk.  Clerk. 

CM.     (L.     Chirurgioe    Magister), 
Master    in    Surgery;    Common 
Metre. 
C.M.G.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
Co.  Company;  County. 
C.O.D.  Cash  on  delivery. 
Col.  Colonel;  Colonial;  Colossians; 

Column;  Colorado. 
Coll.  College. 

Comp.  Compare  or  comparative. 
Conn.  Connecticut. 
Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Member. 
Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
C.P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
C.P.C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council 
C.P.S.    (L.  Custos  Privati  Sigilli). 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
Cr.  Credit  or  Creditor. 
Crim.  con.    Criminal  conversation 

or  adultery. 
C.S.   Civil  Service ;   Clerk  to  the 

Signet;  Court  of  Session. 
C.S.I.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

the  Star  of  India. 
Ct.  Connecticut. 
G.T.C.  Cyclists' Touring  Club. 
Cur.  or  Curt.  Current;  this  month 
C.V.O.    Commander  of  the  Royal 

Victorian  Order. 
Cwt.    (L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
Eng.  weight).    A  hundredweight 
or  hundredweights. 
Cyc.  Cyclopaedia. 


D   B.J        D    "  •     (  ■  It. in  ilniil    ,,f    the 

Order  .it  the  British  Empin 
i  o1  Coluti 

Capo), from  the  !>OKiuninK; 
D.O.L.  Do 
0  j    V       Distinguished     Conduct 

Mi  daL 
l>  i>   i  kxstoi  of  Divinity 
D.D.S.  Dot  torol  Dental  Burgery. 
Dee.  December. 

Delaware;  (L.  delimsavU),  tie 

(or  she)  draw  it. 
/>■  p.  Di 

D  /'   Dean  of  the  Pa<  alt] 
/'  /•'  0.  Distinguished  Flying  I 
DM.  (I,.  Dei  Gratia).  By  the  •< 

of  Sod. 

Dirt.  Dictionary. 

D  /•    Deputy  Lieutenant. 

I'  I. tit.  Doctor  of  Lotters  or  Lit- 
erature. 

Do.  (It.  tUtto).  The  same. 

Dole.  Dollars. 

Dot.  Dozen. 

DP.H.  Diploma  in  PublicHealth. 

D.Phil  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Dr.  Debtor;  Doctor;  drama, 

D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.8. 0.  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

D.SO.  Companion  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order. 

Dunelm.  (Dunelmensia).  Of  Dur- 
ham. 

D.  V.  (L.  Deo  volente).  God  willing. 

Dwt.  (L.  denariua,  penny,  and  Eng. 
weight).  A  penny  weight  or  penny- 
weights. 


E.  East  or  Eastern. 
Eblan.  (Eblanensis).    Of  Dublin. 
Ebor.  (L.  Eboracensia).    Of  York 
E.C.     East.  Central    (postal    dist. 

London);  Established  Church. 
Ed.  Edition  or  Editor. 
E.E.   Errors  excepted ;   Electrical 

Engineer. 
E.E.T.S.      Early     English     Text 

Society. 
e.g.   (L.  exempli  gratid).    For  ex- 
ample. 
E.I.C.S.    East  Indian  Company's 

Service. 
Encu.  or  Encyc.  Encyclopaedia. 
E.N.E.  East-north-east. 
Eng.  England  or  English. 
E.S.E.  East-south-east. 
Esq.  or  Eaqr.  Esquire. 
Etc.  (L.  et  C(tteri,  cmterm,  or  camera). 

And  others;  and  so  forth. 
Et  sea.  (L.  et  aequentea  or  aequenlia). 

And  the  following. 
Ex.  Example. 

Ex.  div.  Exclusive  of  dividend. 
Exon.  (L.  Exonienaie).    Of  Exeter 


Fellow  oi   the  QootegJsnl 
'  '   i     Fallow  "f  the  Instil 

Act  I, •. 

F  i  '\    Fellow  of  tin-   hjhtitute  of 
<  hemisl  i  \ 

I  ol     It 

Fig.  Figure  or  figures;   figurative 

■  ir  figuratively 
Fl .  Flo  .  <.r  Ftar.  Florida 

UOU       oi       U„.      J„,)IUBan 

Sot  li 

/    If    Field-marshal 

Fo.  or  b\,l.  Folio  or  folios 

FOR.    Free  on   hoard   (goods  de- 
livered). 

F.I'.   Fnc  nl u>{. 

/  /'  -     Fellow  of  the  PhUol 

1 1 1 
F.R.A.M.    Fdiow  of  the    i 

demy  of  Mo 
i  i.   \  -    Fallow  of  the  Boyal  A* 

tronomicul  Bociety. 
F.B.O.P.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Ohl 

litre  of  Physi<  i  U 

F.KO.P.M    Do    Edinburgh. 
F.R.0.0.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Organists. 

F.R.C.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  I 

lege  of  Sin. . 
F.R.O.S  /     Do..  Bdinburgh. 
F.R.C.S. I.    Fellow    of    toe    Royal 

College  of  Burgeons,  Inland. 
F.R.C.S. L.    Fellow  of  the   Boyal 

College  of  Burgeons,  London 
FR.G.S.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 

naphlcal  Society. 
F.R.IIist.S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Historical  Society. 
F.R  I  B.A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects. 
F.R.8.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
/•' .!<.. S.E.  Do.,  Edinburgh. 
F.R.S.L.     Fellow    of    the    Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
F.S.A.    Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries. 
F.S.A. Scot.  Do.,  Scotland. 
F.8.8.    Fellow   of   the   Statistical 

Society. 
Ft.  Foot  or  feet. 
F.T.C.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 
F.Z.S.    Fellow   of  the   Zoological 
Society. 


Fahrenheit    (thermo- 


d.  (L.  denariua,  denarii).  A  penny 

or  pence;  died. 
Dak.  Dakota. 
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F.,    Fahr. 
meter). 

F.B.A.  Fellow  of  the  British  Aca- 
demy. 

F.C.  Free  Church  (of  Scotland). 

Fcp.  Foolscap. 

F.C. A.  Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Ac- 
countants of  England  and  Wales. 

F.C.S.    Fellow   of    the    Chemical 
Society. 

F.D.   (L.  Fidei  Defenaor  or  Defen- 
aatrix).    Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.  (L.  fecit).    He  (or  she)  did  it. 

F.E.I. S.  Fellow  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland. 

F.E.S.  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society;    Fellow  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society. 
F.F.A.    Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 

F.F.P.S.     Fellow   of   Faculty    of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Glas.). 


Ga.  Georgia. 

Gal.  or  Gall.  Gallon  or  Gallons. 

G.B.E.    Knight  or   Dame  Grand 

Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  British 

Empire. 
G.C.B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.C.I.E.  Grand  Commander  of  the 

Indian  Empire. 
G.C.M.G.      Grand    Cross    of     St. 

Michael  and  St.  George. 
G.C.S.I.  Grand  Commander  of  the 

Star  of  India. 
G.  C.  V.  0.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 

Victorian  Order. 
Gen.  or  Genl.  General. 
gm.  Grammes. 
G.M.  Grand  Master. 
Gov. -Gen.  Governor-general. 
G.P.O.  General  Post-office. 
gr.  Grain  or  Grains. 

H.B.M.    His  (or  Her)  Britannic 

H.C.M.     His    (or    Her)    Catholic 

Majesty. 
B. E.I.C.S.  Honourable  East  India 

Company's  Service. 
Hf.-bd.  Half-bound. 
H.G.  Horse  Guards. 
H.H.  His  (or  Her)  Highness. 
Hhd.  Hogshead  or  Hogsheads. 
H.I.H.     His    lor    Her)    Imperial 

Highness. 
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AMIKVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  COMMONLY  USED 


II  ./.  or  //  .Is.  (L.  II, r  Jacet  or 
l  lie  -lurit  Sapwttu).  Hero  lies, 
or  here  lies  burled, 

//./..  House  of  Lords. 

ii.m.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

II M.I.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
[nspeotor 

II. Ml'.      (L,      Hoc     M(tnumentiiin 

I'oxuit).  Erected  this  monument, 

II. M.S.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Service;  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Slii]>. 

Bon.  or  lhmbl.  Honourable. 

//./'.  Hone-power. 

U.K.  House  of  Kcpn-scntatives. 

1 1.  K.I  I.  His  or  Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 

U.K. 1. 1',  (L.  hie  rcquiescit  inpace). 
Here  rests  in  peace. 

U.S.  (L.  Itic  situ*).  Here  lies. 

U.S.  II.  His  (or  ller)  Serene  High- 
ness. 


/.  Island. 

la.  Iowa. 

lb.  or  ibid.  (L.  ibidem).  In  the  same 
place. 

J.C.s.  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Id.  (L.  idem).  The  same. 

I.D-B.  Illicit  diamond  buyer. 

Je.  (L.  id  est).  That  is. 

I.H.S.  Usually  looked  upon  as  the 
initials  of  lesus  ( Jesus)  Hominum 
Salvaior,  Jesus  the  Saviourof  Men 
butoriginally  IH2,  thefirst three 
letters  of  'IH20T2  (lesous),  the 
Greek  for  Jesus. 

III.  Illinois. 

I.L.P.  Independent  Labour  Party. 

I.  M.S.  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Imp.  (It.  imperator).  Emperor;  Im- 
perial. 

In.  Inch  or  inches. 

Incog.  (It.  incognito,  incognita).  Un- 
known. 

Ind.  Indiana. 

Ind.  T.  Indian  Territory. 

In  loc.  (L.  in  loco).  In  its  place. 

I.N. R.I.  (L.  Iesus  Nazarenus  Rex 
Iudaiorum).  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews. 

Inst.  Instant;  the  present  month. 

I.O.G.T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

I.O.O.F.  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows. 

/.  0-  U.  I  owe  you— an  acknowledg- 
ment for  money. 

Ir.  Irish. 

Isl.  Island. 

I.S.  O.  Imperial  Service  Order. 


Jan.  January. 

J.C.  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jr.  Junior. 

J.  U.D.  (L.  Jui-is  Utriusque  Doctor). 

Doctor    of  both  Laws  (that  is, 

civil  and  canon). 
Jul.  July. 


K.B.   Knight  of  the  Bath  (up  to 

1815,  when  there  was  only  one 

class). 
K.B.E.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

British  Empire. 
K.  C.  King's  Counsel. 
K.G.B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
K.C.I.E.    Knight    Commander   of 

the  Indian  Empire. 
K.G.M.G.    Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K. C.S.I.    Knight    Commander   of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.C.V.O.    Knight  Commander  of 

the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
K.G.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Kilog.  Kilogramme. 
Kilom.  Kilometre. 
K.M.  Knight  of  Malta. 
Knt.  Knight. 

K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
Kt.  Knight. 

K.T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
Ky.  Kentucky. 


L.,  1.,  or  &   (L.  libra).   Pound  or 

pounds  (sterling). 
L.,  lb.,  or  lb.    Pound  or  pounds 

(weight). 
La.  Louisiana. 

L.A.  Law  Agent;  Literate  in  Arts. 
L.A.H.    Licentiate    Apothecaries' 

Hall  (Ireland). 


L.A.S.    Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
OarieB1  Society. 
I.ut.   Latin;  latitude. 
Lb.     or    lb.      Pound     or    pounds 

(weight). 
L.C.      I. onl    chamberlain;     Lord 

Chancellor. 
L.c.    (L.   loco  citato),  in   the  place 

quoted. 
L.C.J.  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
L.C. P.  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors, 
Ld.  Lord;  Ldp.  Lordship. 
L.D.S.    Licentiate  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 
L.G.  Life  Guards. 
L.I.  Light  Infantry;  Long  Island. 
Lib.  (L.  liber).  Book. 
Lieut.  Lieutenant. 
Lieut.-Col.  Lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Lieutenant-general. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Lieutenant-governor. 
Linn.  Linnaeus  or  Linnaean. 
Litt.D.     (L.     Literarum    Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Letters  or  Literature. 
L.L.  or  L.Lat.  Low  Latin. 
L.L.A.  Lady  Literate  in  Arts. 
LL.B.    (L.  Legum  Baccalaureus). 

Bachelor  of   Laws.    [LL.    shows 

the  word  to  be  plural.] 
LL.D.    (L.  Legum  Doctor).  Doctor 

of  Laws.    [See  LL.  B.] 
LL.M.  (L.  Legum  Magister).  Master 

of  Laws. 
L.M.   Long  Metre;  Licentiate  in 

Midwifery. 
Lon.  or  long.  Longitude. 
Loq.  (L.  loquitur).  Speaks. 
L.R.C.P.  Licentiate  Royal  College 

of  Physicians. 
L.R.C.S.  Licentiate  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons. 
L.S.    Linnaean  Society;   (L.   locus 

sigilli)  Place  of  the  seal. , 
L.S.A.  See  L.A.S. 
L.S.D.  (L.  Librce,  Solidi,  Denarii). 

Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 
Lt.  Lieutenant. 
LXX.  Septuagint. 


M.  (L.  mille).  Thousand;  (L.  meri- 
dies),  noon;  mile  or  miles.  Mon- 
sieur. 

m.  Minute  or  minutes. 

M.A.  Master  of  Arts.    See  A.M. 

Ma.  Minnesota. 

Mad.  or  Madm.  Madam. 

Maj.  Major. 

Maj.-Gen.  Major-general. 

Mar.  March. 

Mass.  Massachusetts. 

M.B.  (L.  Medicinal  Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.B.E.  Member  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire. 

M.C.  Military  Cross;  Master  of 
Ceremonies;  Member  of  Congress; 
Master  in  Surgery; 

M.D.  (L. Medicines  Doctor).  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland. 

Mdlle.  Mademoiselle. 

M.E.  Military,  Mining,  or  Me- 
chanical Engineer. 

Me.  Maine. 

Mem.    Memorandum. 

Messrs.   Messieurs,  Gentlemen. 

M.F.H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

Mi.  Mississippi. 

Mich.  Michigan. 

M.I.E.E.  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers. 

M.I.Mech.E.  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Minn.  Minnesota. 

M.Inst.C.E.  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

Mile.  Mademoiselle. 

M.M.  Military  Medal. 

mm.  Millimetres. 

Mme.  Madame. 

Mn.  Michigan. 

Mngr.  Monsignor. 

Mo.  Missouri. 

Mon.  Montana. 

Mons.  Monsieur. 

M.P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Mr.  Master  (pron.  Mister). 

M.R.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

M.R.C.P.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 


M.B.O.  v.s.  Member  of  the  u«yal 
College  of  Veterinary  Burgeons, 

,u  R,  /  .i.  Member  ox  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy, 

Mm.   Mistress 

M.K.S.L.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

M.S.  (L.  Memorice  sacrum).  Sacred 
to  the  memory. 

MS.  Manuscript;  MSS.  Manu- 
scripts. 

M.Sc.  Master  of  Science. 

M.S.M.  Meritorious  Service  Medal. 

M.S.S.  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society. 

Mt.  Mount  or  mountain. 

Mus.B.  (L.  Musical  Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mus.D.  or  Mus.Doc.  (L.  Musicw 
Doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  V.O.  Member  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
torian Order. 


N.  Noon ;  North ;  Northern. 

N.A.  North  America  or  North 
American. 

N.B.  New  Brunswick;  North 
Britain  (Scotland);  (L.  Nota 
Bene),  Note  well  or  take  notice. 

N.C.  North  Carolina. 

N.E.  New  England;  North-east; 
North-eastern. 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Nem.  con.  (L.  nemine  contradi- 
cente).  No  one  contradicting; 
unanimously. 

Nem.  dis.  (L.  nemine  dissentiente). 
No  one  dissenting. 

Neth.  Netherlands. 

Nev.  Nevada. 

N.H.  New  Hampshire. 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

N.Lat.  North  latitude. 

N.M.  New  Mexico. 

N.N.E.  North-north-east. 

N.N.  W.  North-north-west. 

No.  (L.  nume.ro).  Number. 

Non.  Con.  Not-content;  dissentient 
(House  of  Lords). 

Non  obst.  (L.  non  obstante).  Not- 
withstanding. 

Non  seq.  (L.  non  sequitur).  It  does 
not  follow. 

Nov.  November. 

NP.  Notary-public. 

N.S.  New  Style  ;  Nova  Scotia. 

N.S.P.C.C.  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. 

N.S.  W.  New  South  Wales. 

N.  T.  New  Testament. 

N.W.  North-west;  North-western. 

N.  F.  New  York. 

N.Z.  or  N.Zeal.  New  Zealand. 


0.  Ohio. 

Ob.  (L.  obiit).  Died. 

O.B.E.  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 

BritishJEmpire. 
Oct.  October. 
O.F.  Oddfellows. 

O.H.M.S.  On  His  Majesty's  Service. 
O.M.  Order  of  Merit. 
Or.  Oregon. 

Ord.  Ordinance  or  ordinary. 
O.S.  Old  Style. 
O.S.B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
O.T.  Old  Testament. 
Oxon.  (L.  Oxoniensis).  Of  Oxford. 
Oz.  Ounce.  [Note.  The  2,  as  in  viz., 

represents  an  old  symbol  for  a 

terminal  contraction.] 


p.  page;  pp.  pages. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

Par.  Paragraph. 

Pari.  Parliament  or  parliamentary. 

P.C.  Police  Constable;  Privy  Coun- 
cil or  Privy  Councilor. 

Pd.  Paid. 

Penn.  Pennsylvania. 

Per  an.  (L.  per  annum).  By  [the 
year;  yearly. 

Per  cent,  or  per  ct.  (L.  per  centum). 
By  the  hundred. 

P.G.M.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Ph.D.  (L.  Philosophise  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Philosophy,  philosophical. 

Pinx.  or  pxt.  (L.  Pinxit).  He  (or 
she)  painted  it. 

P.L.  Poet  Laureate. 

PLC.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

P.M.  (L.  post  meridiem).  After- 
noon; Past  Master;  Postmaster. 

P.M.G.  Postmaster-general. 

P.O.  Post-office. 


P.  Jk  0.  Co.  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Navigation  Com. 
pany. 

P. 0.0.  Post-office  Order. 

1'ik  Pages. 

/'./'.  Parish  Priest. 

P.P.O.    (Fr.  pour  prendre  congd). 

To  take  leave. 

/■  k   Prize  Ring. 

I'.K.A.     President  of  the   Royal 

Academy. 
Pres.  President. 
Prof.  Professor. 
Pro  tern.  (L.  pro  tempore).  For  the 

time  being. 
Prox.  (L.  proximo).  Next  or  of  the 

next  month. 
P.R.S.     President  ;of    the    Royal 

Society. 
P.R.S. A.   President  of  the  Royal 

Scottish  Academy. 
P.S.  (L.  post  scriptum).  Postscript. 
P.S.  Privy  Seal. 
p.s.c.  Passed  Staff  College. 
PL  Part. 

P.  T.  Post  Town;  Pupil  Teacher. 
P.  T.  0.  Please  turn  over. 
Pxt.  See  Pinx. 


Q.  or  Qu.  Query  or  question. 

Q.  C.  Queen's  Counsel. 

Q.E.D.  (L.  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum). Which  was  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Q.E.F.  (L.  quod  erat  faciendum). 
Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.E.I.  (L.  quod  erat  inveniendum). 
Which  was  to  be  found  out. 

Q.-M.  Quarter-master. 

Q.-M.-G.  Quartermaster-general. 

Qr.  Quarter;  quire. 

Q.S.  Quarter  Sessions. 

Q.s.  (L.  quantum  sufficit).  A  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Qt.  Quart. 

Qu.  Query  or  question. 

6.  U.  B.  Queen's  University,  Belfast. 

Q.v.  (It.  quod  vide).  Which  see. 

Qy.  Query. 


R.  (L.  Rex),  King;  (Regina),  Queen; 
Reaumur. 

R.A.  Royal  Academician;  Royal 
Artillery. 

R.A.F.  Royal  Air  Force. 

R.A.M.  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.A. M.C.  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

R.A.O.C.  Royal  Army  Ordnance 
Corps. 

R.A.S.  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

R.A.S.C.  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps. 

R.A.V.C.  Royal  Army  Veterinary 
Corps. 

R.  C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.C.P.  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. 

R.C.S.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

R.D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.E.    Royal  Engineers. 

Ref.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 

Reg.  or  Regt.  Regiment. 

Reg.  Prof.  Regius  Professor. 

Regt.  Regent;  Regiment. 

Rem.  Remark  or  remarks. 

Rev.,  Revd.  Reverend. 

R.F.A.  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

R.G.A.  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

R.G.S.  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

R.H.A.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

R.M.S.  Royal  Horticultural  or 
Royal  Historical  Society. 

R.I.  Rhode  Island. 

R.I.B.A.  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

R.I. P.  (L.  requiescat  in  pace). 
May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace ! 

R.M.  Royal  Mail;  Royal  Marines; 
Resident  Magistrate  (Irel.). 

R.M. A.  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich;  Royal  Marine  Artil- 
lery. 

R.M.C.  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst. 

R.M. L.I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.N.  Royal  Navy. 

R.N.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

R.N.V.R.  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Roffen  (Roffensis).    Of  Rochester. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.R.C.  Royal  Red  Cross. 

R.S.  Royal  Society. 

RS.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.S.E.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 


FORMS  OF  ADDRESS 


R.S.L.  Royal  So  don, 

RS..\    \      Royal   Societj    ol    Noi 

thern  Ant  Iquitiea 
R.S.  l'  /'.   (Pr,   li'  pond*  i   t'il  vous 

)>l<tit<      insw<  r,  it  pou  pli 
/>'.'    Righl 

Kt  lion   Bight  Honourable, 
fit  Rev.  Righl  Reverend. 
H  ri.  Royal  I'liun-ih  ..i  Ireland 
B.  I'.  Rifle  V. .lui. i 
H  W.    Right  Worshipful  or  Right 

Worth/. 
8  it  ,G  1£.  Righl  Worshipful  Grand 

S  W.Q.8.    Righl    Worthy    Grand 

Secretary. 
R.W.Q.T.    Righl   Worthy   Grand 

Treasurer;   Bight  Worthy  Grand 

Templar. 
R.  W.  ft  ir.     Bight    Worshipful 

Grand  Warden. 
/i  u  ,&    Royal  Society  of  Paintt  n 

in  Water-colours. 
K.»r.>  G  ii  .     Right    Worshipful 

Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Rv.  Railway. 


S.  Saint;  Siguor;  south;  southern; 

sun. 
S.  Second  or  seconds;  shillings. 
S.A.     South  Africa  or  South  Aus- 
tralia. 
S.C.  South  Carolina. 
Sc.   (L.  scilicet).    To  wit;    namely; 

being  understood;   (L.   sculpsit), 

He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 
Sc. B.   (L.   Scienlice  Baccalaureus). 

Bachelor  of  Science. 
Sc.D.  (L.  Scientice  Doctor).  Doctor 

of  Science. 
Scil.  (L.  scilicet).  To  wit;  namely; 

being  understood. 
Sculp,  or  Sculpt.  (L.  sculpsit).  He 

(or  she)  engraved  it. 
S.E.  South-east;  south-eastern. 
Sec.  or  Secy.  Secretary. 
Sec.  Second. 
Sec.  or  Sect.  Section. 
Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sen.  or  Senr.  Senior. 
Seq.  (L.  sequentes  or  sequentia).  The 

following  or  the  next. 
Serg.  or  Sergt.  Sergeant, 


mi 
>  J    n  cietj  ol  J.  iui  iih  il   Is,  thfl 

■   !  ) 

■  ■a    solit  Itoi  geiiorul. 

S.P.C  for  llir   Tu'Viii 

t  Ion  of  <  i  licit  v  to  Animals. 

K   Si  ■  It  t\  for  thfl  Promotion 
i  * .  1 1  - 1  Ian  Knoe  ledge 

v  P  G  •  the  Propai 

■  it  i  hi  •  lostx  l 

narwi  Pope 
fioi  tr  and  People  «'f 

Rome 

So  Square  Sent  <•.  ig  n  ,  tquara 
tool  m  .  square  inch 

or  In  .  square  nolle  »r 

miles;  mi.  yds.,  square  \  ardi 
linta 

S  -  Bunday  (or  Sabbath)  BohooL 

a-  b.  Bteam-ihip. 

S  S  i  Bolidtor  before  the  Supreme 
Courts. 

s.s.K.  South-south 

S  S.  H'.  South-south-wi 

st.  S:iint;  itrail ;  •  b 

s.l.  n  (L  Sacra  r/i miopias  Doctor). 
Doctor  Of  Divinity. 

Ster.  or  Stg.  Sterling, 

S.T.B.  (L.  Sacrce  Theologies  Bacca- 
laureus). Old-fashioned  equiva- 
lent for  B  1) 

S.T.P.  (L.  Sacr<p  Theologies  Pro- 
fessor). Old-fashioned  equivalent 
for  D.D. 

Supp.  Supplement. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Surg.  Surgeon  or  surgery. 

Surv.  Surveying  or  surveyor. 

S.v.  (L.  sub  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  title. 

S.  W.  Senior  Warden;  south-west; 
south-western. 


T.  Tenor;  ton  or  tun. 

T.C.D.  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

T.D.  Territorial  Officers'  Decora- 
tion. 

Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Tex.  Texas. 

T.N.T.  Trinitrotoluene,  a  high 
explosive. 

T.O.  Turn  over. 


om«  or  rolui 

■ 

lr,n  Trlnitj 

/   /  /.    To  taki  li  .v. 


V  0    (L  Urbit  i  m  thr 
building,  ol  the  ■  it  \  .  I. 

V  /'      I     nil  :•   Il 

/    h    United  K  ingdom. 
lit  (L  uiiitH").  Last,  or  of  the  last 
monl  ii 

I    Hit  ii  i. in 

f/.A    United 

U.S    i    i  oited  Btateaof  An 
>.r  l  mil  .I  Statei  Army. 
1  aited  st  i( 
U.8.&      United     Stan  -     -■ 
[pea  stean 
I    9.8.B    Union  of  Hot  lallsl  Boi  It  I 

Republics. 
Ut.  Utah. 


I'.    (L.  versus),  against;   (L.  vide), 

see. 
I'  .1       Yic:ir  •  Apostolii 

miral :   Royal  Order  of  Vit  toria 

and  Albert. 
Va.  Virginia. 
VA  D.     Voluntary    Aid     1 N 

men! 
V.C.     Vice -chancellor;     Victoria 

■ 
VI)  Sf.    (L     Verbi    Dei    Minister). 

Minister  <if  1  lie-  Word  of  God. 

Ven.  Venerable. 

V  >i.  \  H ar-general. 

V.g.  (L.  verbi  gratia).  For  exam  pie 

Vid.  (L.  vide). 

Vigorn.  (Vigornensis).  Of  Worces- 
ter. 

Vis.  or  Vise.  Viscount. 

Viz.  (L.  videlicet).  Namely;  to  wit. 
See  note  under  Oz. 

Vol    Volume;    Vols.  Volumes. 

V.P.  Vice-president. 

V.R.  (L.  Victoria  Rcgina^.  Queen 
Victoria. 

V.Rev.  Very  Reverend. 

Vs.  (L.  versus).  Against. 


I 

ii     West]  Westt  mi 

II      I     I    '  my  Auiili 

II    c      v.  ,.i.  i  ■  lo»  t       v 

tl.il     |  ..lull) 

id  i    w  runs  fnuiil    Ii 
'.    Wlntwortl 

H    /    V, 

■ 

H  ii-ni 

tud< 
H    M    Worshipful  M;.-i.i 

II      \     II       W.i    iii  ill,    ■■ 

Wpful.  WorNhipful 
II   /.•  \ 

it         W  mi.  i  i.i  i 
II   6  II     Weil  loutl 

II  /    w . 

ii    Va    v, .  t  Virginia 


I     '  hrist.     I  A.-. 
■enti   the  Greek    X  i     <  II)   in 

xpih  02 

\       Exclusive  of  <ti\  Idend 

Xm.  <>r  XmOM.  (Iirintiiiau. 
A ;.    Christian 

I  hristianity. 
Xt   <  h 
Xtian.  Christian. 


}'.  Tear 

FA    V:il.l 

ViIk.  y 

V     The.     (Tin-    I'  in   tail   and 

similar     install'  l  .i.sti- 

tute    for    or    repress  atatit 

the  Anglo-Saxon  p  (     th|.| 

7.M.O.A.  Young  Ken's  <  hiiiH« 
Association. 

Yr.  Year;  younger. 
Vrs.  Yours. 


Z.S.  Zoological  Society 


FORMS   OF  ADDRESS 


USED  IN  CEREMONIOUS   COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  PERSONS  OF 
TITLE  OR  OFFICIAL  POSITION 


Ambassador.  The  title  'Excellency'  belongs 
specially  to  ambassadors,  as  well  as  to  gover- 
nors of  colonies.  Address  letters  '  His  Excel- 
lency (with  name  or  distinctive  title  following) 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of '.  Begin: '  Sir ', '  My  Lord ',  accord- 
ing as  the  ambassador  possesses  title  or  not. 
W'hen  personal  reference  is  made  say  '  \rour 
Excellency '.  An  envoy  extraordinary  or  charge 
d'affaires,  though  inferior  to  an  ambassador 
strictly  so  called,  also  usually  receives  the  title 
'  Excellency ';  and  the  wives  of  ambassadors 
are  generally  addressed  similarly  during  their 
husbands'  tenure  of  office  and  while  residing 
abroad. 

Archbishop.  Address:  '  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  '.  Begin:  '  My  Lord  Arch- 
bishop'. Refer  to  as  '  Your  Grace '.  The  most 
formal  method  of  addressing  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  as  follows:  '  The  Most  Rever- 
end Father  in  God,  Randall  (or  whatever  the 
Christian  name  is),  by  Divine  Providence  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  All 
England  and  Metropolitan '.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  addressed  as  '  The  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Cosmo,  by  Divine  Permission 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England 
and  Metropolitan'.  An  Irish  archbishop  is 
addressed  as  '  The  Most  Reverend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  '.  An  archbishop  may  be  ad- 
dressed as  'The  Right  Honourable  and  Most 

Reverend  the  Archbishop  of '  if  he  have  a 

claim  to  be  aalled  '  Right  Hon.'  apart  from  his 
ecclesiastical  position.  In  America  the  com- 
mon form  of  address  is  '  The  Most  Reverend 
A—  B— ,  D.D.'    The  wife  of  an  archbishop  has 


no  special  title  in  right  of  her  husband's 
dignity,  being  only  plain  Mrs. 

Archdeacon.  An  archdeacon  is  styled  'Vener- 
able ':  '  The  Veneiable  the  Archdeacon  of '. 

Begin:  'Y'enerable  Sir',  or  'Reverend  Sir',  or 
'  Mr.  Archdeacon'  (especially  in  speaking). 

Baron.    Address:  'The  Right  Hon.  Lord '; 

less  formally  'The,  Lord '.     Begin:    'My 

Lord*.    Refer  to  as  '  Your  Lordship '. 

Baroness.  Address:  '  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baro- 
ness  ',  or  "The  Right  Hon.  Lady \  or 

'  The  Lady '.    Begin: '  Madam ';  refer  to  as 

'Your  Ladyship'. 

Baronet.  Address:  'Sir  A—  B— ,  Bart.,  giving 
Christian  name  and  surname.  The  Christian 
name  must  be  given;  it  is  quite  wrong  to  speak, 
for  instance,  of  'Sir  Vernon  Harcourt'  where 
'  Vernon '  is  merely  one  of  the  surnames.  Begin : 
'  Sir '.  A  baronet's  wife  is  addressed  as  '  Lady ' 
with  husband's  surname  (her  Christian  name 
would  also  be  used  if  the  daughter  of  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  earl).  Begin:  'Madam';  refer  to 
as  '  Your  Ladyship'. 

Baron's  Daughter.  Baron's  daughters  are  all 
entitled  to  be  called '  Honourable '.  Unmarried 
they  are  addressed  as '  The  Hon.  A —  B — ',  with 
Christian  and  surname.  They  retain  the  title 
'  Hon.'  after  marriage,  the  wife  of  a  commoner 
being 'The  Hon.  Mrs.' with  husband's  surname, 
the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet  being  'The 
Hon.  Lady',  with  husband's  surname.  Begin: 
'  Madam '.  If  a  higher  rank  is  conferred  by  the 
husband  the  title  of  course  corresponds. 

Baron's  Son.  All  the  sons  are  'Honourable', 
with  Christian  name  and  surname.  The  eldest 
son  of  a  viscount  or  baron  of  Scotland  (i.e.  a 
creation  prior  to  ]  707)  is  addressed  as '  The  Hon. 


the  Master  of  (peerage  title),  or  'The  Hon 
(John),  Master  of '.   Begin: 'Sir*.  The  wife 

of  a  baron's  son  is  'The  Hon.  Mrs.',  with  bus- 
band's  surname  or  both  Christian  name  and 
surnamn.    Begin:  '  Madam'.    If  the  d:n. 
of  an  earl,  marquess,  or  duke  she  m>i 
addressed  accordingly. 
Bishop.    Address:  'The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of ',  or  'The  Right  Rev.  A—  Ii— , 

Lord  Bishop  of ',  or  simply  'The  Lord  Iii  shop 

of '.    Begin:  '  My  Lord  Bishop';  refer  to  as 

'  Your  Lordship '.  In  formal  documents  a 
bishop  is  styled  'The  Right  Reverend  Father 
in   God,  John,  by   Divine    Permission.   Lord 

Bishop  of '.    A  bishop  suffragan  is  addressed 

as  '  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of 

'.   Begin:  'Ritrht  Rev.  Sir'.   Bishops  wives 

have  no  share  in  their  husbands'  title*. 

In   Ireland  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
church  are  addressed  as  '  The  Right  Reverend 

the  Bishop  of '  (or  in  the  case  of  Meath 

'The  Most  Reverend).  Begin:  '  Right  Rev. 
Sir'.    In  Scotland  a  bishop  is  addressed  as 

'The  Right  Rev.  Bishop '  (with  surname). 

Begin:  'Right  Rev.  Sir'.  The  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  addressed  as '  The 
Most  Rev'.  Begin:  'Most  Rev.  Sir'  Neither 
Irish  nor  Scottish  bishops  can  claim  to  be 
spoken  of  as  'Lord  Bishop',  'Your  Lordship', 
though  this  is  sometimes  done. 

A  retired  bishop  is  still  addressed  as  '  Right 

Reverend';  'The  Right  Reverend  Bishop ', 

'Right  Rev.  Sir'.  In  America  the  form  of 
address  to  a  bishop  is  generally  'The  Right 
Rev.  A—  B— '. 

[Roman    Catholic   bishops   in    Ireland    are 
accorded  the  title  '  Right  Reverend  '.J 
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FORMS  OF  ADDRESS 


Canon.  Address: '  The  Rev.  Canon — '.  Begin: 
•  Reverend  Sn  '. 

Cardinal.    The  special   title  of  ■   <:h<1mim1   .is 

such  is  'His  Eminence'.  Begin:  'Your  Em- 
inence'. 

ChargtS  d' Affaires     See  Ambassador. 

Clergy.    The  general  form  of  address  is  'The 

Reverend  A—  H — '.  Begin:  '  Rev.  Sir'  <ir 
Dimply  'Sir'.     If  a  olergyman  is  the  sou  of  a 

iiuki'  <>r  marquess  be  is  to  be  addressed  as '  The 
Rev.  Lord  A —  B — ';  if  the  son  of  an  earl, 
viscount,  or  liarou:  'The  Rev   the  Honourable 
A—  B—  .     If  he  is  a  baronet,  'The  Rev.  Sir 
A—  B— ,  Barf. 
Congress,  Members  of  (U.S.).    Addressed  gener- 
ally 'The  Honourable  A—  B— '. 
Consul.   There  is  uo  special  form  of  address  to  a 
person  as  such.    'A—  B— ,  Esq.,  H.  B.   M.'s 
Consul ',  '  Consul-general ',  or  as  the  case  may 
be.    In  the  U.  States,  however,  a  consul  is 
commonly  called  '  Honourable '. 
Countess.    Address:    'The    Right  Honourable 

the  Countess  of '.    Begin:  '  Madam';  refer 

to  as  '  Your  Ladyship'. 

Dean.  Address:  '  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of '.  Begin: '  Very  Rev.  Sir ';  more  famili- 
arly '  Mr.  Dean '  (used  in  oral  communications). 

Doctor.  The  initials  denoting  the  particular 
degree  are  placed  after  the  usual  form  of 
address,  whether  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  Mus. 
Doc,  D.Litt.,  D.Sc,  or  Ph.D.  '  The  Rev.  A— 
B— ,  D.D.';  'A—  B— ,  Esq.,  M.D'.  Less  form- 
ally: '  The  Rev.  Doctor  B— ';  '  Doctor  A—  B— '. 

Dowager.  When  the  holder  of  a  title  marries, 
the  widow  of  the  previous  holder  of  the  same 
title  becomes  'dowager',  this  being  often 
inserted  in  addressing  her:  'The  Right  Hon. 

the  Dowager  Countess  of ';  '  The  Dowager 

Lady '.    Instead  of  'Dowager',  to  which 

some  ladies  object,  the  Christian  name  is  now 
generally  used:  'The  Right  Hon.  Mary  Coun- 
tess of  '.    Begin:  'Madam':  refer  to  as 

'"Sour  Ladyship'.  The  term  dowager'  is 
never  used  except  when  the  lady  addressed  is 
mother  or  grandmother  of  the  peer  or  baronet 
who  holds  the  title  for  the  time  being. 

Duchess.    Address:  '(Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 

'.     Begin:    '  Madam ';   refer  to  as  '  Your 

Grace '. 

Duke.    Address:  '  His  Grace  the  Duke  of '. 

Begin:  'My  Lord  Duke';  refer  to  as  'Your 
Grace '. 

Duke's  Daughter.  Address: '  Lady ',  with  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname.  Begin:  'Madam'; 
refer  to  as  '  Your  Ladyship'.  If  married  to  a 
commoner  or  a  peer  by  courtesy,  the  surname 
is  derived  from  the  husband's  name  or  title;  if 
to  a  peer  the  wife  takes  a  title  corresponding 
to  her  husband's. 

Duke's  Son.  A  duke's  eldest  son  takes  by 
courtesy  one  of  his  father's  secondary  titles, 
and  is  thus  usually  a  marquess  or  an  earl,  being 
addressed  exactly  as  if  really  a  peer  with  the 
respective  rank.  He  takes  precedence  as  a 
marquess,  irrespective  of  what  his  father's 
secondary  title  may  be.  His  wife  receives  the 
corresponding  title,  being  thus  a  marchioness 
or  countess,  and  their  eldest  son  takes  also  a 
courtesy  title  belonging  to  the  family,  being 
thus  either  a  viscount  or  a  baron. 

A  duke's  younger  son  is  addressed  as  '  Lord 
A —  B — '.  Begin:  '  My  Lord ';  refer  to  as  '  Your 
Lordship '.  Their  wives  are  treated  in  a  corre 
sponding  manner:  '  Lady  A—  B — '  (husband's 
Christian  and  surname);  '  Madam ',  '  Your 
Ladyship '. 

Earl.    Address:  'The  Right  Honourable  the 

Sari    of *,  or  'The  Earl  of '.    Begin: 

'My  Lord';  refer  to  as  '  Your  Lordship '.  The 
wife  of  an  earl  is  a  countess.    (See  above.) 

Earl's  Children.  The  eldest  son  of  an  earl  (like 
the  eldest  son  of  a  duke)  takes  a  courtesy  title 
from  his  father  and  thus  is  addressed  either  as 
a  viscount  or  a  baron,  being  treated  as  if  really 
a  viscount.  The  younger  sons  of  an  earl  are 
all  called  '  Honourable  .  '  The  Hon.  A—  B— ', 
the  same  as  the  sons  of  a  baron.    (See  above.) 

The  daughters  of  an  earl  are  addressed  as 
the  daughters  of  a  duke.    (See  above.) 

Envoy.    See  Ambassador. 

Executive  Council,  Members  of  (in   colonial 

fovernments).  Generally  addressed  as  'The 
lonourable  A —  B — '. 
Governor  of  Colony.  Colonial  governors  have 
the  title  of  'Excellency'  in  virtue  of  their 
office.  Address:  '  His  Excellency  A—  B— , 
Esq.  (Sir  A—  B— ,  The  Right  Honourable  the 


Bar]  of,  tic),  Governor  of  — '.  Begin  accord- 
ing to  rank;  refer  to  as  *  Tour  Excellency'.  A 
duke  holding  such  a  position  would,  however, 
be  '  llis  Grace',  'Your  Grace'.    A  governoi  a 

wife   does  not    have  any  claim   to   be  called 

'Her  Excellency*.  Lieutenant- governor i,  as 
in  India  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  are 
styled  'Honourable',  'His  Honour',  'Your 
I  louotir '. 

Governor  of  State  (U.S.).  Usually  addressed 
as  -His  Excellency'.    'His  Excellency  A— 

B— ,  Governor  of ',  or  '  His  Excellency  the 

Governor  of '.    A  lieutenant-governor  is 

called  '  Honourable '. 

Judge.  This  in  Britain  has  not  a  very  distinc- 
tive meaning.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  are  called  Lords 
Justices  and  Justices;  in  Scotland  the  judges 
are  the  Lords  of  Session.  (See  Justice,  Lord 
Justice,  Lords  of  Session.)  In  England  the 
county  court  judges,  however,  are  regularly 

called   'Judge'.     'His    Honour   Judge . 

(surname);  on  the  bench  referred  to  as  'Your 
Honour'. 

In  many  British  colonies  the  members  of  the 
higher  courts  are  called  judges  and  addressed 
as  '  The  Honourable  A—  B— '.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  judge  is  regularly  applied  to  all 
such  functionaries;  and  they  are  all  addressed 
in  the  same  way. 

Justice.  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  England,  in  the  Chancery  and  other  divi- 
sions, are  called  justices.  Address:  'The  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Justice ';  or  if  a  knight, '  The 

Hon.  Sir  A—  B— '.  Begin  in  both  cases  '  Sir '. 
On  the  bench  he  is  addressed  as  '  My  Lord ;' 
and  referred  to  as  '  Your  Lordship '. 

Justice  of  Peace.  In  England  is  formally  ad- 
dressed in  documents  as  'The  Worshipful', 
and  on  the  bench  is  referred  to  as  '  Your  Wor- 
ship '. 

King.  To  be  addressed  as  '  The  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty'.  Begin:  'Sire',  or  'May 
it  please  Your  Majesty';  refer  to  as  'Your 
Majesty'. 

Knight  Bachelor.  Treated  as  a  baronet,  but 
'  Kt.'  is  not  usually  appended  to  the  name  in 
addressing  a  letter. 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
Star  of  India.  Address:  '  Sir  A—  B— ,  G.C.B.', 
or  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  as  the  case  may 
be.    Begin:  'Sir'. 

Knight  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  St.  Patrick.  As 
above,  with  the  initials  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.  re- 
spectively following  the  name. 

Knight's  Wife  (of  any  class).  As  baronet's 
wife. 

Legislative  Council,  Members  of.  These  (who 
belong  to  colonial  governments)  are  generally 
addressed  as  the  '  Honourable  A —  B — '. 

Lieutenant-governor.    See  Governor. 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  Address:  'The 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Advocate'.  In 
other  respects  as  an  esquire. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Address:  'The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor';   or  'The  Right 

Hon.  Earl (or  as  the  case  may  be),  Lord 

High  Chancellor'.  Begin:  'My  Lord';  refer 
to  as  '  Your  Lordship '. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  (England).  Address:  '  The 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ,' 
or 'The  Right  Honourable  Sir  A—  B— ,  Lord 

'  Chief  Justice'.  Begin:  'My  Lord'  or  'Sir',  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Address: 
'  His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner'. 

Lord  Justice  (English  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal). 
Address:  'The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Justice 

',  or '  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  A—  B— '. 

Begin:  'Sir'.  When  on  the  bench  they  are 
addressed  '  My  Lord ', '  Your  Lordship '. 

Lord  Mayor.  Address:  'The  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Mayor  of ',  or  'The  Right 

Hon.  A—  B— ,  Lord  Mayor  of '.    Begin: 

'  My  Lord ';  refer  to  as  '  Your  Lordship'. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  wife  is  addressed:   '  The 

Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Mayoress  of '. 

Begin:  'My  Lady';  refer  to  as  'Your  Lady- 
ship'. 

Lord  Provost.  Address:  'The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh ';  '  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow';  'The  Lord 
Provost  of  Aberdeen',  'Perth',  'Elgin',  or 
'  Dundee '.  Begin:  '  My  Lord ',  or  '  My  Lord 
Provost';  refer  to  as  'Your  Lordship'.  The 
Lord  Provost's  wife  has.no  share  in  the  title. 


Lords   of  Appeal   (in    Ordinary).     The 
judicial  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.who 
rank  as  baroni  and   are  so  addressed      Their 

wives    aro    baronesses;    their    children    an 

addressed    as    the    sons    and    daughters  of   a 

baron. 

Lords  of  Session.  These  are  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Siot  land.  Some  of  these  lords 
decide- to  retain  theii  surname  when  elevated 
to  the  bench  ('  Lord  Young'),  others  substitute 
the  name  of  an  estate.    Address:  'The  Hon- 

ourable  Lord '.     lie-in:  'My  Lord';   refer 

to  as  '  Your  Lordship '.  Their  wives  take  the 
title  '  Lady  *. 

Maid  of  Honour.  Address:  'The  Honourable 
Miss '.    Begin:  'Madam' 

Marchioness.    Address:  '  The  Most  Honourable 

the  Marchioness  of '.    Begin:   'Madam'; 

refer  to  as  '  Your  Ladyship  '. 

Marquess.      Address:    'The    Most.    Hon.    the 

Marquess  of '.   Begin: '  My  Lord  Marquess; 

refer  to  as  '  Your  Lordship'. 

Marquess's  Children.  The  eldest  son  takes  a 
courtesy  title  like  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  and 
is  similarly  addressed,  but  ranks  as  an  earl 
irrespective  of  what  his  father's  secondary  title 
may  be.  Younger  sons  and  daughters  are  like 
those  of  a  duke. 

Mayor.    Address:  'The  Right  Worshipful  the 

Mayor  of  '  (if   mayor  of  a  city);    'The 

Worshipful  the  Mayor  of '  (if  mayor  of  a 

borough).    In  other  respects  as  an  esquire. 

In  the  United  States  mayors  are  usually 
styled  '  Honourable ';  '  The  Hon.  A—  B— , 
Mayor  of. 

Member  of  Parliament.  Not  specially  recog- 
nized except  by  adding  'M.P.'  to  ordinary 
address:  'A—  B— ,  Esq.,  M.P.';  'Sir  A—  B— , 
Bart.,  M.P.' 

Moderator  of  General  Assembly  (Scotland). 
'  The  Right  Rev.';  ex-Moderators  are  addressed 
a 8  'Very  Rev.' 

Officers,  Military  and  Naval.  Their  professional 
rank  is  put  before  any  title  they  may  inde- 
pendently possess:  '  General '  or  '  Admiral  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  ';  'Colonel  the 

Honourable  A—  B— '.  It  is  usual,  however, 
to  address  naval  officers  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  military  officers  below  the 
rank  of  captain,  by  their  social  and  not  by 
their  professional  titles. 

Premier.    No  special  title  or  address  as  such. 

President  (U.S.).  Address:  '  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States';  'His  Excel- 
lency A—  B— ,  President  of  the  U.  States'. 
The  Vice  -  president  and  ex  -  presidents  are 
'  Honourable ' ;  '  The  Honourable  the  Vice- 
president';  'The  Honourable  A—  B— '. 

Prince.  Address:  'His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales';  'His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
A —  (Christian  name)'.    If  a  royal  duke:  'His 

Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of '.    Begin  in 

any  case:  '  Sir';  refer  to  as  '  Your  Royal  High- 
ness'. 

Princess.    Address:  '  Her  Royal  Highness  the 

Princess  of ','  'Her  Royal  Highness  the 

Princess  A—  (Christian  name) ' ;  or  if  a  duchess: 
'  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of '.  Be- 
gin :  '  Madam ' ;  refer  to  as  '  Your  Royal  High- 
ness'. 

Privy  Councillor.  All  members  of  the  privy 
council  are  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  '  Right 
Honourable' ; '  The  Right  Honourable  A—  B— , 
P.C  (omit  'Esq.').  Otherwise  according  to 
rank. 

Queen  Consort.  Address:  'The  Queen's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty'.  Begin:  'Madam',  or 
'May  it  please  your  Majesty';  refer  to  as 
'  Your  Majesty '. 

Recorder  (judge  regularly  acting  at  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  in  cities  and  boroughs).  Ad- 
dressed as  'The  Worshipful;'  in  London  'The 
Right  Worshipful'.  Begin:  'Sir',  refer  to  as 
'  Your  Worship '. 

Senators  (Canada  and  U.  States).  Addressed  as 
'  The  Honourable  A—  B — '. 

Sheriff  of  London.    As  recorder  of  London. 

Viscount.    Address:  'The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 

Viscount ',  or  '  The   Lord   Viscount '. 

Begin:  'My  Lord';  refer  to  as  'Your  Lord- 
ship '. 

Viscountess.    Address:  '  The  Right  Honourable 

the  Viscountess '  or  '  The  Viscountess '; 

'The  Right  Hon.  Lady'.  Begin:  'Madam'; 
refer  to  as  '  Your  Ladyship '. 

Viscount's  Children.  Are  addressed  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  a  baron. 
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THEIR  EQUIVALENTS  OR  APPROXIMATE   EQUIVALENTS   IN    ENGLISH   <  u:i:i:.v  \ 
The  value$  given  art  tin-  par  nluu,  which  may  differ  considerably  from  tht  ourrtnt  raU 


Abyssinia.  The  Maria  Theresa  dollar  la  i  be  current, 
and  the  Meiulik  dollar  or  talari  the  itandai 
The  talari  Is  worth  about  'i*.  There  ai 

com-.  i.  ft,  and  8  tfenellk  piastres  u  talari      L6 

piastres),  and  a  copper  coin,  the  beaa  i  An  talari, 
and  bars  of  salt  and  cartridges  arc  common  cur- 
rency. 10  bars  of  salt.  ■■  1  dollar.  At  Bayo  during 
the  rains  2  long  bars  of  salt  1  talari,  and  in  the 
dry  season  33J  bars  =■-   1  talari. 

Afghanistan.  The  Afghan  rupee  of  100  pools, 
value  about  9rf.  Gold  coins  arc  the  ainani  (20 
Afghan  rupees)  and  the  half-ainani.  The  Kabul] 
rupee  (value  about  8rf.)  still  circulates;  1  Kabul! 
rupee  =  90  pools.  Government  demands  are 
paid  in  kind. 

Albania.  Italian  and  Austrian  paper  is  current. 
Montenegrin  silver  and  Turkish  coins  are  ac- 
cepted. Public  accounts  are  drawn  up  in  gold 
francs. 

Algeria.   As  in  France. 

Angola.    See  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

Annam.    See  French  Indo-China. 

Arabia.  The  Mocha  dollar  or  tallari,  value  Is.  8d., 
is  usual  currency.  It  is  divided  into  40  commassee 
of  7  copper  carats.  Other  coins  are  the  white 
(silver)  and  black  (copper)  mahmudi  of  12  and 
3  peissas  respectively  (1  peissa  =  i\,d.).  Money 
of  account  is  the  cuveer  or  kaleik,  value  id.  The 
Maria  Theresa  dollar  (value  2s.)  also  circulates. 
In  Hejaz  and  Nejd  Turkish  coins  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender  in  1928.  The  unit  in  these  countries 
now  is  the  silver  Arab  dollar  (Mejidieh).  The 
basis  of  exchange  is  the  pound  sterling,  the  value 
of  which  is  fixed  at  10  Mejidiehs. 

Argentine  Republic.  The  dollar  (peso  or  patacon) 
of  100  centavos  is  valued  in  gold  at  3s.  llj<f., 
in  paper  at  1*.  9d.  Gold  5-peso  piece  =  19s.  lOd. 
Few  gold  and  silver  coins;  currency  mainly 
paper  and  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

Australia.    As  in  Britain. 

Austria.  After  the  European  War  the  currency 
was  stabilized  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
unit  since  1925  has  been  the  gold  schilling  of 
100  groschen;  1  silver  schilling  =  10,000  of  the 
former  kronen  =  6-9<f. 

Bahamas.  British  currency  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Nassau. 

Basutoland.    As  in  Britain;   barter  prevails. 

Bechuanaland.   As  in  Britain. 

Belgian  Congo.  As  in  Belgium.  There  are  local 
coins  of  inferior  metal,  pierced  by  a  circular  hole, 
which  are  not  accepted  in  Belgium. 

Belgium.  The  Belgian  franc,  nominal  value  9Jd. 
The  unit  of  account  for  external  transactions  has 
been,  since  1926,  the  belga  (35  belga  =  £1  stg.). 

Bermudas.    As  in  Britain. 

Bolivia.  The  unit  is  the  boliviano  or  dollar  of 
100  centavos,  with  a  value  of  about  1*.  8d.  There 
are  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins.  Two  gold 
coins  are  struck,  British  and  Peruvian  pounds 
and  half-pounds. 

Brazil.  The  unit  is  the  milreis  of  1000  reis,  par 
value  2s.  3d.  Only  paper  (1  milreis  =  6rf.)  cir- 
culates, and  in  1926  a  law  was  passed  to  introduce 
a  new  unit,  the  cruzeiro,  on  a  gold  basis.  The 
cruzeiro  will  equal  4  milreis,  and  will  have  a 
value  of  2s. 

British  North  Borneo.  The  standard  coin  is  now 
the  Straits  Settlements  silver  dollar,  value  2s.  Ad. 
So  with  Sarawak  and  Labuan.  See  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Bulgaria.  The  unit  is  the  lev  of  100  stotinki,  par 
value  25-2  leva  =  £1  stg.  There  are  gold,  silver 
nickel,  and  bronze  coins,  and  gold  was  made  the 
standard  in  1897.  The  gold  circulation  is  supplied 
by  foreign  10-  and  20-franc  pieces. 

Canada.  The  chief  coins  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada  are  the  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  and 
minor  sub-divisions,  all  in  silver,  as  in  the 
United  States,  accounts  being  kept  in  dollars, 
cents,  and  mills  (10  mills  =  1  cent).    By  law  it 


..I  that  the  M>vcrcic.ii  i«  equal  t.>  i  dollan 
■  ate,     t  mi. 

tender;    but    not    much   gold   is  In   drcalatl 

r  mi  ni    notei   and    bank    bills   Utldi 
place, 

Ceylon.     The  nip.  bandard  coin 

iniiia,   but  ban   it    li  divided   Into    100 

Htm  and  bronse  coins,    Ek  a  India. 

Chile.     The  currency  unit   is  the  uncoined  (.'old 

the  parity  i>f  which  iraa  established 
in  1925.     'I  I  .ukI  \  arioni 

silver    and    bronze    coins.       Gold    coins    .. 
condor,   doblon,   and   escudo,   valued   at    20,    10 
and  5  i  ■  lively, 

China.  Currency  confusion  is  rife.  Tin-  currency 
li.i-is  is  the  tacl,  which  is  a  weight  of  pure  silver- 
valued  normally  at  about  3s.  i  Derail] 
accepted  coin  is  the  Mexican  dollar,  though 
every  province  has  copper  cash  peculiar  to  it s.  if. 
Almost  any  foreign  coin  is  accepted  by  shop- 
keepers. 

Colombia.  The  unit  is  the  peso  or  dollar  of  100 
centavos;  gold  peso  nominal  value  4s.  There  are 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins.  The  Eng- 
lish sovereign  is  received  in  all  transactions  at  a 
value  of  5  pesos. 

Costa  Rica.  Gold  standard  since  1896.  The  gold 
colon  of  100  centimos  is  valued  at  nearly  1*.  11'/. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins. 

Cuba.  The  unit  is  the  gold  peso  (par  value  4s.  1  id.), 
of  100  cents.  There  are  gold,  silver,  and  nickel 
coins,  and  U.S.  currency  is  legal  tender. 

Cyprus.  The  standard  is  the  piastre,  value  ljd. 
English  gold  and  Cyprus  government  notes  are 
current. 

Czechoslovakia.  The  unit  is  the  krone  of  100 
heller  (par  value  of  krone  is  10d.). 

Dahomey.  French  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins, 
notes  of  the  Banque  de  1'ALfrique  Occidentale 
Francaise,  and  strings  of  cowrie  shells  having 
a  definite  value.  50  shells  =  1  string;  50  strings 
=  1  head;    4  heads  =  1  dollar. 

Danzig.  The  unit  is  the  Danzig  gulden  of  100 
pfennigs,  25  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Denmark.    See  Xorway. 

Dominican  Republic.    See  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador.  Till  1927  the  unit  was  the  silver  sucre 
or  dollar  (par  value  about  2s.)  of  100  centavos. 
10  sucres  =  1  gold  condor.  In  1927,  however, 
the  standard  became  gold,  and  the  currency 
was  stabilized  at  the  rate  of  5  sucres  to  the 
American  dollar. 

Egypt.  Since  1916  the  unit  has  been  the  Egyptian 
gold  pound  of  100  piastres  or  1000  milliemes  or 
ushr  el  girsh.  The  pound  is  equal  to  £1,  0s.  6Jrf. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins, 
though  the  only  gold  coin  in  use  is  the  British 
sovereign. 

Estonia.  The  unit  till  1928  was  the  Estonian 
mark  of  100  sents.  In  1928  this  was  replaced 
by  the  kroon  of  100  sents  (the  standard  being 
gold).  The  old  mark  became  equivalent  to 
1  sent  in  the  new  currency.  The  kroon  has  the 
same  value  as  the  Swedish  krone. 

Finland.  The  unit  is  the  gold  markka  of  100 
penni  (fixed  value,  193-23  markka  =  £1  stg.). 
There  are  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins. 

France.  The  unit  is  the  franc,  the  approximate 
normal  value  of  which  is  l-93<2.  sterling,  or  124-21 
francs  to  £1  sterling.  The  smallest  gold  coin 
is  the  10-franc  piece;  the  20-franc  piece  is  called 
a  Napoleon.  The  highest  silver  coin  is  5  francs. 
There  are  bronze  coins  (10,  5,  2,  1  centimes), 
nickel  coins  (25,  10,  5  centimes),  and  tokens  of 
non-precious  alloy.  Bank  notes  from  50  to  1000 
francs. 

Prior  to  the  European  War  the  coins  of  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  ("  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union")  were  interchangeable,  being 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness.  In  1926,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  post-war  currency  depreciation 
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•  ■  d.  Various 

ilv    modaUi 

French    Equatorial    Africa.       i 
bj    I 

H  111    .  i. in  -  or  small  metl 
dollar  (fixed  valic  . 

territi 

French   Indo-China.      The   eon 
piastre    winch    has    ■    par    value    oJ 

l',,-pia-trc  Jin  ii  I,  a  nil  ki  I   •',  ■; 

bronse  i  A., -piastre  oofn. 
Georgia.     There  are  in  circula'  .aslan 

and  various  kinds  of  ran 
Germany.    The  unit  is  1 1 

of  ion  pfennlge,  trhlch  li  on  ■  gold 

90*4  marks        £1  steilm;  nd   1"- 

mark    gold     pieces,    and    sil\.  .rn    60 

pfennige  to  5  marks.    Th     ' 

as  the  old  German  man 
mark  depreciated  eneffl 
War,  and,  in  order  to  stabilize  tin   eatttBt 
iliiiienbank    was    founded,    the    old    mark    was 
withdrawn,  and  the   Kcntcnrnark  <> 
was  issued.     The  present    Rrirhsmarit  lias  the 
same  par  value  as  the  pre-war  mark  and  as  the 
Renten-mark. 

Gibraltar.    British  sterling  money. 

Great   Britain.      The   money  unit  is  the  pound 
sterling,  represented  as  a  coin  by  1 1 
and  divided  into  twenty  shillings,  each  shilling 
into  12  pence.     The  sovereign  consists  of  gold 
of  22  carats  or  \  \  or   -916  fine,  and   it    . 
123  27  grains  troy.    Hence  40  lb.  of 
sovereigns;   1  lb.       £46,  14s.  6d.;  1  oz.  -  £3,  17s. 
10M- 

The  guinea,  a  gold  coin  worth  21s.,  has  long 
been   withdrawn  from   circulation,   though  sums 
of  so  many  guineas  are  still  often  spoken  of. 
(lold  coins. — The  sovereign  and  balf-SOVi 
are  the  only  coins  that  really  form  part   of  the 
currency,    thougli 

pieces  have  been  coined.     During  thi 
War    all    gold    coins   were    called    in    and    none 
have  since  been  issued.     Their  plao 
first  by  Treasury  notes  and  then   by  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

.Silrer  coins. — The  crown  or  five-shilling  piece; 
the    half-crown   or   two    shillings   and    si.\ 
the    florin    or    two-shilling    nil  doable 

florin  or  four  -  shilling  piece  (not  coined  since 
1893);  the  shilling,  the  sixpence,  and  the  three- 
penny piece.  The  fourpenny  piece  or  groat  is 
now  only  coined,  like  the  silver  twopenny  and 
penny  piece,  for  the  so-called  maundy  money. 

The  coins  of  inferior  denomination  are  the 
bronze  penny,  half-penny,  and  farthing. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Empire  the  above  coins 
form  the  chief  currency,  though  in  some  of  the 
overseas  territories  special  coins  are  also  in  use. 

Greece.  The  unit  is  the  drachma  of  100  lepta,  par 
value  375  drachma?  =  £1  sterling.  There  are 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins. 

Guatemala.  The  nominal  standard  is  the  silver 
peso  of  100  centavos,  value  4s.  The  money  in 
use  is  paper  or  fractional  nickel  (real,  value  6d.) 
and  copper  coins. 

Guiana,  British.  Accounts  are  commonly  kept 
in  dollars  and  cents,  1  dollar  =  100  cents.  The 
dollar  is  reckoned  at  4s.  2d.  Government  cur- 
rency notes  of  the  face  value  of  $1  and  82 
were  issued  in  1915.  British  sterling  and  United 
States  gold  are  current  and  legal  tender,  and 
there  is  also  a  special  groat. 

Haiti.  The  currency  unit  is  the  gourde  of  100 
centimes.  The  gourde  has  a  fixed  value  at 
20  U.S.  cents. 

Holland.   See  Netherlands. 
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Honduras.  Thfl  unit  is  tho  silver  peso  of  100 
osntavoa.  The  value  <>(  the  peao  li  legallj  Bzad 
at  <>iu-haif  iii.ii  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  diver 
real  (1SJ  centavos)  la  oommon. 

Honduras,   British.      United   Ht-ates   gold   is  tlio 

standard    . «!'    <uri  t  in  \  .        Ill  it  lata    coins    circulate, 

and  the  sovereign  and  balf-aovereign  an-  legal 

ten. In-  (I  sovcrek'n  4  dols.  80  cents),  There 
.iic  local  nickel-hron/.c  and  bronze  coins. 

Hong  Kong.  Accounts  are  kepi  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  standard  coin  is  the  Mexican  dollar, 
usually  worth  about  2*.  British  dollars  of  similar 
value  are  also  current,  and  there  are  British, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Mexican  dollar  notes.  Silver 
coins  less  than  a  dollar  arc  legal  tender  for 
amounts  of  not  more  than  two  dollars.  There  is 
no  gold  coinage. 

Hungary.  The  currency  unit  is  the  peng8  of 
LOO  gana  (par  value,  27-8  pengOs  =  £1  sterling). 
1  pengfl  =  12,500  of  the  former  paper  korona. 
The  standard  is  gold. 

Iceland.    As  in  Denmark. 

India.  The  unit  is  the  rupee,  which  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  basis  in  1899  was  fixed  at 
1».  4<2.  In  1920,  however,  its  value  was  declared 
at  B.s.  10  to  the  golden  sovereign,  but  this  proved 
a  failure  and  the  value  was  fixed  at  1*.  6d.  The 
rupee  is  divided  into  16  annas,  the  anna  into  4 
pice,  the  pice  into  3  pies.  The  sum  of  100,000 
rupees  is  called  a  lac,  of  10,000,000  a  crore.  There 
is  a  mint  at  Calcutta  and  in  1917  a  branch  was 
established  at  Bombay.  Here  a  15-rupee  gold 
coin  (gold  mohur)  was  struck.  This  with  British 
gold  coins  is  in  circulation. 

'Iraq.    The  gold  dinar  =  10s.  sterling. 

Irish  Free  State.  As  in  Britain,  but  with  dis- 
tinctive coinage. 

Italy.  The  actual  unit  is  the  paper  lira  of  100 
centesimi,  par  value  being  about  2  id.  sterling. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins. 

Jamaica.   See  West  I  tidies. 

Japan.  Gold  standard  since  1897.  The  gold 
yen  or  dollar  is  now  the  unit,  value  about  '2s., 
divided  into  100  sen.  The  sen  is  divided  into 
100  rins.  The  lowest  gold  coin  is  five  yen;  the 
highest  silver  one  50  sen;  and  there  are  nickel 
and  bronze  coins. 

Java.  As  in  Netherlands,  with  addition  of  local 
cent  pieces  of  various  values. 

Kenya.  The  shilling  of  100  cents  (20s.  =  £1 
sterling)  is  the  unit.  There  are  silver  and  bronze 
coins.  Currency  is  controlled  by  the  East  African 
Currency  Board. 

Korea.  Same  as  Japan,  the  yen  and  sen  being 
represented  by  the  won  and  chon. 

Labuan.    As  in  Straits  Settlements. 

Latvia.  The  unit  is  the  gold  lat  which  has  a  par 
value  of  9£d.  sterling.  It  is  divided  into  100 
graschi  and  there  are  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper  coins. 

Liberia.  Money  chiefly  British,  but  there  is  a 
Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  copper.  Ac- 
counts kept  generally  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Lithuania.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  unit 
is  the  litas  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  U.S.  gold 
dollar.    There  are  silver  and  copper  coins. 

Luxemburg.  As  in  France.  Also  has  the  pfen- 
nig, 80  of  which  equal  1  (ranc. 

Madagascar.   As  in  France. 

Mauritania.   As  in  Dahomey. 

Mauritius.  As  in  India.  Also  has  Ceylon  and 
local  cent  pieces. 

Mesopotamia.    See  'Iraq. 

Mexico.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  unit  is 
the  peso  of  100  centavos  (1  peso  =  24-58*2  ).  U.S. 
gold  is  legal  tender  (1  U.S.  dollar  =  2  gold  pesos). 
There  are  silver,  bronze,  and  nickel  coins,  and 
much  worthless  paper  money. 
Morocco.  Currency  in  the  French  Zone  is  the 
franc.  In  the  Spanish  Zone,  Spanish  currency, 
and  Hassani  or  Moorish  currency.  5  Hassani 
pesetas  make  1  Hassani  dollar  (47  Hassani 
pesetas  =  £1  sterling.)  In  Tangier  all  the  above 
currencies  are  in  use. 
Nepal.  The  silver  mohar,  value  6  annas  and  8 
pies  of  Indian  currency,  and  the  copper  pice 
(50  to  the  silver  mohar)  are  the  principal  coins. 
The  rupee  is  also  current. 
Netherlands.  The  standard  is  the  gold  florin, 
guilder,  or  gulden  of  100  cents,  value  Is.  8d. 
Gold  coins  are  of   10  guilders,  and  5  guilders 


<du.. it),    silver    coins    include    the    riJkNili.il  !■  i 
ilders)    Ud    ben-    arc    hioiize    and    nickel 

I ii. II  I 
Newfoundland.     As  in  Canada. 
New  Zealand.    An  in  Australia. 
Nicaragua.    The  unll  li  the  jold  oordoha  of  loo 

oentavoBi  equal  In  ralue  to  the  ixnerloan  dollar. 

No   gold   coins    have    ever    been    struck.      There 
,ii,    a   lew   atlver  coins  in  circulation  and  a  great 
deal  of  much  depreciated   paper. 
Nigeria.     See    Ii>sf  Africa. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  the  same  coinage,  though 
the  names  of  the  pieces  differ  slightly.  The  unit 
is  the  crown,  called  krone  (plural  kroner)  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  krona  (plural  kronor)  in 
Sweden;  value  Is.  l\d.,  or  about  18  to  the  £1 
sterling.  The  krone  or  krona  is  divided  into 
100  6re.  There  are  gold  coins  from  5-kroner 
upwards;  silver  from  2-kroner  downwards;  also 
bronze  coins. 

Oman.  The  muhammadi  of  20  gaj,  value  Is.  ljd., 
is  the  only  money  of  any  account.  The  rupee 
and  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  circulate  freely. 

Palestine.  The  unit  is  the  Palestine  pound  of  1000 
mils,  and  the  currency  is  based  on  the  pound 
sterling.    British  and  Egyptian  coins  are  current. 

Panama.  The  unit  is  the  gold  balboa  of  2  pesos 
equivalent  to  the  U.S.  dollar.  There  are  Bilver 
and  nickel  coins,  but  no  paper  money. 

Paraguay.  The  chief  coin  is  the  peso  or  dollar 
of  100  centavos,  nominally  equal  to  4s.  The 
actual  currency  is  paper  (paper  peso  valued  at 
3d.).    There  are  a  few  nickel  coins  in  circulation. 

Persia.  The  standard  is  silver,  the  unit  being 
the  kran  divided  into  20  shahis  or  1000  dinars, 
the  dinar  being  an  imaginary  coin.  At  par 
50  kran  =  £1  stg.  There  are  silver  and  copper 
coins,  but  gold  coins  (including  the  gold  toman, 
which  equals  22  kran)  are  not  in  circulation. 

Peru.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  unit  is  the 
libra  of  10  soles  =  a  pound  sterling.  The  sole 
is  divided  into  100  centavos.  There  are  silver 
and  nickel  coins. 

Philippine  Islands.  The  standard  is  gold  and 
the  unit  is  the  peso. 

Poland.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  unit  is 
the  zloty  of  100  grosz.  There  are  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  and  bronze  coins. 

Portugal.  The  chief  money  unit  is  the  gold  es- 
cudo  of  100  centavos,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  1  milreis  gold  piece  and  is  worth  nor- 
mally 4s.  5Jd.  The  milreis  is  divided  into  1000 
reis  (plural  of  real),  which  are  only  money  of 
account,  not  represented  in  the  currency.  Large 
sums  are  stated  in  contos  or  millions  of  reis,  a 
conto  being  equal  to  1000  escudos  or  £222,  4s.  5Jd. 
There  are  gold  coins  from  one  milreis  upwards, 
including  the  coroa  or  crown  of  10  milreis; 
silver  coins  from  500  reis  downwards,  including 
the  testoon  of  100  reis;  also  bronze  coins.  The 
British  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  are  legal 
currency  at  the  respective  values  of  4500  and 
2250  reis.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have  practically 
disappeared  from  currency,  which  is  on  a  paper 
basis. 

Portuguese  West  Africa  (Angola).  Till  1928  the 
unit  was  the  Angolan  escudo,  nominally  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Portuguese  escudo.  In  1928, 
however,  a  new  unit,  the  Angolar  (represented 
by  the  symbol  "Ag"  and  by  the  sign  $),  was 
introduced  in  place  of  the  escudo,  the  rate  of 
conversion  being  fixed  at  80  Angolars  to  100 
Angolan  escudos.  The  Angolar  is  divided  into 
100  centavos,  and  a  new  coin,  the  macuta  (equal 
to  5  centavos)  was  struck.  Public  accounts  must 
be  kept  in  Angolars  and  centavos. 

Rhodesia.    As  in  Britain. 

Romania.  The  unit  is  the  leu  (plural  lei)  of  100 
bani,  fixed  value  813-588  lei  =  £1  stg.  There 
are  gold,  silver,  and  nickel  coins. 

Russia.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  legal  unit 
is  the  rouble  of  100  kopecks  (9-47  roubles  =  £1 
stg.  at  par).  Currency  in  circulation  includes 
tchervonetz  notes  (946  tchervonetz  =  £1000  stg.), 
rouble  notes,  silver  coins,  and  copper  coins. 
St.  Helena.    As  in  Britain. 

Salvador.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  unit  is 
the  colon  of  100  centavos  (2  colons  =  1  U.S. 
dollar).  U.S.  money  is  legal  tender,  and  there 
are  gold,  silver,  and  nickel  coins. 


Samoa.    American  money  and  New  Zealand  hank- 

nol  I      and  ■  . . j  j  i 
Santo    Domingo.      The    United   States   gold   dollar 

ot  L00  cents  Is  the  unit.  There  is  a  small  amount, 

of  Looal  silver  pesos  (1  peso       20  U.S.  cents). 

Sarawak.     As  in  Straits  Settlements. 

Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  State.    Bee  Yugoslavia. 

Siam.      The   chief   coin    is   the    tical   or   baht,   of   4 

sailings  or  100  Katangs  (value  fixed  in  11)27  at 
11  Urals  £1  stg.).  The  standard  is  gold.  A 
10-tiral  K«'lil  piece,  the  dos,  is  issued.  In  circu- 
lation there  arc:     (silver)  the   salting  -  J-tlcal, 

and  the  2-salung  piece;  (nickel)  the  10-satang 
pii  rr        ,',,  ol  a  I  ical,  and  I  111   D-i  atang  piei  V,  and 

(bronze)  the  satang. 

Singapore.    See  Straits  Settlements. 

South  Africa,  Union  of.     As  in  Britain. 

Spain.    The  unit  is  the  peseta  of  100  centimos,  par 

value  9Jd.  sterling.  There  are  gold  coins  from 
6  pesetas  upwards;  silver  coins  from  6  pesetas 
downwards;  also  bronze  coins.  The  standard  of 
value  is  dual — gold  and  silver. 

Straits  Settlements.  The  Straits  Settlements 
dollar  (on  a  gold  basis),  fixed  value  2«.  4d.  The 
British  sovereign  is  legal  tender,  and  there  are 
silver  dollars,  dollar  notes,  and  silver,  nickel, 
and  copper  cent  pieces. 

Sweden.    See  Norway. 

Switzerland.  The  unit  is  the  franc,  divided  into 
10  batzen  and  100  centimes  or  rappen,  par  value 
being  about  9 Id.  stg.  Of  gold  coins  only  20-franc 
pieces  are  coined  by  the  republic  itself. 

Syria.  The  unit  is  the  Syrian  pound  of  100  piastres, 
fixed  value  20  French  francs. 

Tanganyika.    As  in  Kenya. 

Trinidad.  British  currency  and  U.S.  gold  are 
legal  tender.  There  are  government  1,  2,  and 
1000  dollar  notes,  the  dollar  corresponding  to 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

Tripoli.  As  in  Italy.  Also  francs  and  British 
pounds. 

Tunis.    As  in  France. 

Turkey.  The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  unit  is 
the  piastre  of  40  paras.  100  piastres  =  1  Turkish 
lira  (pound)  =  18s.  sterling.  There  are  gold, 
silver,  and  nickel  coins. 

Uganda.   As  in  Kenya. 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.   See  Russia. 

United  States  of  America.  The  dollar  of  100 
cents  is  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  standard  is  gold.  The  coinage  at  present 
is  as  follows: — Gold  coins — Double-eagle  or 
20-dollar  piece:  £4,  2s.  2-23d.;  eagle  or  10 
dollars;  half-eagle  or  5-dollar  piece;  quarter- 
eagle  or  2£  dollar  piece.  Silver  coins — Dollar. 
4s.  lid.;  half-dollar  or  50  cents;  quarter-dollar 
or  25  cents;  dime  or  10  cents  (5d.).  There  are 
also  5-cent  pieces  coined  in  nickel  and  cent 
pieces  in  bronze. 

Uruguay.  The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  theo- 
retical unit  is  the  peso  oro  of  100  centesimos 
(par  value  4s.  3d!.).  The  circulating  medium 
is  the  paper  peso  which,  being  fully  covered  by 
gold  reserves,  is  of  par  value.  There  are  silver 
and  nickel  coins. 

Venezuela.  The  standard  is  gold  and  the  mone- 
tary unit  is  the  bolivar  (gold)  of  100  centavos, 
par  value  about  9£d.  sterling.  Coinage  is:  (Gold) 
Spanish  onzo  of  80  bolivares,  and  the  20-bolivar 
piece;  (silver)  the  fuerte  or  5-bolivar  piece  down 
to  the  real  or  J-bolivar  piece  and  the  medio  or 
J  bolivar;  (nickel)  the  cuartillo  or  locha  and  the 
centavo. 

West  Africa  (British).  The  standard  is  gold, 
and  coins  are  the  British  sovereign,  silver  coins 
valued  2s.,  Is.,  6d.,  3d.  (equivalent  to  corresponding 
British  coins),  and  nickel  coins  valued  Id.,  id., 
jr,d.  Since  1920  silver  has  been  replaced  by  alloy. 
There  are  also  local  currency  notes.  Currency  is 
controlled  by  the  West  African  Currency  Board. 

West  Indies.  In  the  British  islands  the  currency 
is  nearly  that  of  the  home  countries,  though 
reckoning  by  dollars  and  cents  is  common,  and 
American  coins  are  also  current. 

Yugoslavia.  The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  former 
Serbian  currency  is  in  use,  the  unit  being  the 
dinar  of  100  paras  (par  value  about  9Jd.  stg.). 
There  are  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins. 

Zanzibar.  The  British-Indian  rupee  is  universally 
current.  (See  India).  Seyyidieh  copper  pice  also 
circulate  (64  pice  =  1  rupee). 


PRINCIPAL   WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES  <>l«    TIIK   \V<)|;L1> 


I.— BKITlXIl 


Troy  Weight 
(used  in  weighing  gold  and  mImi.  a.    i 

1  I  arat  grains 
24  grains 

n  Swti 

12  oz. 

5700  grains 


i  p.  mnj  weight  (dwl  ) 
i  ounoa  fat, i. 

]  pound  (lb.). 
I  11. 


Apothecaries'  Weight 
(used  in  compounding  medicines). 

20  grains    =    1  scruple  (i'). 

3  scr.         =    ldram(u). 

8  dr.  =1  ounce  (o). 

12  oz.  =1  lb. 

Apothecaries'  Measure 
1  fluid  minim  (HX)    =     0045  cub 


60     „ 

8drs. 
20  oz. 


in. 
=    lfl.  dr.  (3). 

=   lfl.  oz.  (h). 
=    1  pinto- 


Avoirdupois  Weight 
(for  groceries,  drugs,  and  heavy  goods). 


16  drams 

=    1  ounce. 

16  oz. 

=    lib. 

14  lbs. 

'—    1  stone. 

2  st.  or  28  lbs. 

=    1  quarter. 

4  qrs.  or  112  lbs. 

=    1  hundredweight. 

20  cwts.  or  2240  lbs. 

=    1  ton. 

KM)  grains 

=    1  lb.  (avoir.). 

Wool  Weight 

7  lbs. 

=    1  clove. 

2cl. 

=    1  stone. 

2  St. 

=    1  tod. 

6i  tods 

=    1  wey. 

2  weys 

=    1  sack. 

12  sacks 

=    1  last. 

240  lbs. 

=    1  pack. 

Long 

Measure 

12  lines 

=    1  inch. 

12  ins. 

=    1  foot. 

3  ft. 

=    1  yard. 

5i  yds. 

=    l  rod,  pole,  or  perch 

4  poles 

=    1  chain. 

40  poles 

=    1  furlong. 

8  fur. 

=    1  mile. 

3  miles 

=    1  league. 

1760  yds.  or  5280  ft. 

=    1  mile. 

2240  yds. 

=    1. Irish  mile. 

Nautical  Linear  Measure 

6  ft.             = 

1  fathom. 

120  fathoms  = 

1  cable  length. 

6080  ft. 


(1  geographical  mile  or 
(    Admiralty  knot. 


Square  Measure 


144  square  inches  = 

9      „       feet  = 

30i     „      yards  = 

40      „       poles  = 

4  roods  = 

640  acres  = 


1  sq.  foot. 
1  ,,   yard. 
1  „   pole. 
1  rood. 
1  acre. 
1  sq.  mile. 


Surveyors'  Measure 


7'92  inches 
100  links 
80  chains 
100,000  sq.  links 
or  10  „    ehains 


1  link. 
1  chain. 
1  mile. 

1  acre. 


1728  cub.  inches 
27    „     feet 
40    „ 
50    „ 

40-42  „ 


Cubic  Measure 

1  cub.  foot. 

1  cub.  yard. 

1  load  of  rough  timber. 

1  load  of  squared  timber. 

1  ton  of  shipping. 


Dry  Measure 

1  '|ii:ilt 

4  qti 

ill. .11. 

i  pe<  k, 

h  bach. 

i  bushel. 

=    l  Quarter. 

=      1  l.m.l. 

=     1  1 :  •  f- 1 . 

Ale  and 

Beer  Measure 

4  gills 

i  pint. 

i.i- 

i  .(ii.ii t. 

4qts. 

.lion. 

9  gals. 

•J  lirk. 

1  Inkin. 

=      1  kilderkin 

ski] 

1  barrel 

IA  bar 

=    l  hogshead, 

■  no 

i  ban. 

2  butts 

=    1  tun. 

Wine  Measure 

4  Rills 

=   i  pint 

■j  pints 

=    l  quart. 

4  (its. 

a     1  gallon. 

10  gals. 

i  anker. 

18    „ 

=    1  runlet. 

42     „ 

=    1  tierce. 

63     „ 

=    1  hogshead  (of  wine). 

84     „ 

=    l  puncheon 

2  hogs. 

=    1  pipe. 

2  pipes 

=    1  tun. 

Linen  Tarn 

300  yards 

—    1  cut  or  hank. 

2  cuts 

=    1  beer. 

6  beers 

=     1  has]). 

4  hasps 

=    1  spindle. 

Cotton  Yarn 

120  yards 

as    1  skein. 

7  skeins 

=    1  hank. 

18  hanks 

=    1  spindle. 

Miscellaneous 

56  lbs.          = 

1  firkin  of  butter. 

112  „            = 

1  quintal  of  fish. 

280    „              = 

1  sack  of  flour. 

80   „              = 

1  bushel  of  coal. 

3  bushels  = 

1  sack  of  coal. 

24  sheets     = 

1  quire  of  paper. 

20  quires     = 

1  ream  of  paper. 

10  reams      = 

1  bale  of  paper. 

4  inches     = 

1  hand. 

18      „          = 

1  cubit. 

4840  sq.  yds.  = 

1  English  acre. 

6250      „          = 

l  Scotch  acre. 

7840      „          = 

1  Irish  acre. 

19  dozen      = 

1  gross. 

140  lbs.          = 

1  boll  of  oatmeal. 

12-18  cwt.         = 

I  hogshead  of  tobacco. 

Time  Measure 

60  seconds 

=    1  minute. 

60  min. 

=    1  hour. 

24  hrs. 

=    1  day. 

7  days 

=    1  week. 

4  weeks 

=    1  month. 

13  Lunar  months 

=    1  year. 

12  Calendar  months 

=    1  year. 

365  days 

=    1  common  year 

366    „ 

=    1  leap  year. 

365J  „ 

=    1  Julian  year. 

365  days  5  hr.  48  min. 

51  sec.  =    1  Solar  year. 

Circular  Measure 

60  thirds  ('") 

=    1  second  ("). 

60  seconds 

=    1  minute  ('). 

60  minutes 

=    1  degree  (°). 

90  degrees 

=    1  quadrant. 

360 

=    1  circle. 

II.— FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 

Abyssinia.  1  kend=l  cubit  or  19J  ins.;  130  kend 
=  1  khalad:  the  wogiet  is  the  weight  of  a  Maria 
Theresa  dollar,  i.e.  approx.  1  oz.;  30  wogiets= 
1  natr;   20  natrs  =  1  furasula  or  374  lbs.;    1 


ia    10  acres 

AU'liiinlitan.     Al  in  /,. 

—  1  leugur,  I  i  •u,        i . 
Arabia     1  /. 

■  m       i   mo 
9  bahar     ltd  .  i  -  ■  old 
by  He   ' 

■ 
Argentine    Republic       The   Freucl 

m  is  now  .  ompiilHory,  but  the  old  H\ 

'    M.N. 

Armenia      A.- 
Australian Colonic*     t 
Austria     The  French  "i  m.  ti 

ill    for  llowing  old  *  eight «  ;,,,. 

Iso  <  ommoo 
toll) 

=4j|  or  4  714   miles;    tie 

19*407  gallons;  the  j'«A     i  .. 

1  7  blislel 

Azerbaijan.     Mainly  as   in  Ptrtia.     Th< 
baJjan  pas    44*08  in.     The   au  ti  I 

hi  i>. in. .  .1 
Belgium.     B  nice. 

Bokhara.     As  m  /; 

Bolivia.  The  French  or  metric  system  hai 
prescribed  by  law,  but  the  «.ld  Spanish  v. 

SJld  mease    • 

Brazil.     The  French  or  metric  system  hai 
established    by    law,    but    old    « 
measures  are  in  coma 
pound)-] ''112  lb.:    the  arroba    39 
quintal  =  129'54  lbs;  the  vara  —  ItU  yd 
almuda  —  8'68  gallons;   the  i|       i 

imp.  bushel. 

British  East  Africa.     As  in  Ilritain. 

British  North  Borneo,  l  haxUi  (of  2 jankalU)— 
18  indies;  |  haxtax  ---  1  el  la  or  yard;  2  cUat  —  \ 
depah.    For  weights  see  Sutoapobb. 

British  West  Indies.     A^  in  /;. 

Bulgaria.    The  metric  trystem  is  in  use. 

Canada.     As  Britain;  but  the  I'.ritisli  hundred- 
weight and   ton   haye   been   abolished   and   a 
hundredweight  of  100  lbs.  and  a  ton  ol  901 
(as  in  the  United  Stutex)  have  l«-»n  substituted 
The  metric  system  ll  also  permitted 

Central  American  States,  namely:  I 
Qnatemala,   Honduras,    Nicaragua,    Sal 
The  French  or  metric  system  is  establisl  i 
law,  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  iih 
are  also  common.     See  Spain. 

Ceylon.  As  in  Britain.  The  native  candy  or 
bahar=500  lbs.,  and  the  garce=4  tons. 

Chili.     The  French  or  metric  system  has  Ix-en 
established  bylaw,  bat  the  old  Spanish  wi 
and  measures  are  still  in  use,  as  in  / 

China.     There  is  no  pr. .per  system  of  w 
and  measures  established  by  government 
chief  weights  (as  established  by  i  reaty  I  are  the 
tael  or  liang=ll  oz  ;  the  catty  or  cfctn=l$  lb.; 
the  picid  or  tan=133i  lbs. 

Measures  of  length  are  the  ts'un  or  inch; 
the  ch'ih  or  foot  (of  10  <«'wn)=l41  inches:  the 
chang  (of  10  ch'ih)=2  fathoms  (nearly);  the  li 
=about  i  mile. 

Colombia.    The  standard  measures  are  those  of 

the  French  metric  system;  but  the  arroba  of 

25  lbs.,  the  quintal  of  100  lbs.,  and  the  carga  of 

250  lbs.  are  in  common  use.    Note:  the  pound 

here  is  the  Colombian  pound=l'102lb.  av.   The 

English   yard    is   commonly  employed   as   a 

measure  of  length. 

Congo  Free  State.     As  in  Belgium. 

Costa  Rica.    See  Centhal  Americas  States. 

Cuba.    Metric  system  is  established  by  law,  but 

old  Spanish  system  is  much  more  common. 

See  Spain. 

Cyprus.    As  in  Britain. 

Czechoslovakia.    The  metric  system  is  in  use. 

1  metric  zentner=l  quintal  (100  kilogrammes); 

10  metric  zentners=l  metric  ton. 
Danzig.    The  metric  system  is  compulsory. 
Denmark.    The  chief  measures  of  weight  are 

the  pund  or  pound=11023  lb.;  the  centner  of 

100  pund=110"23  lbs.;   the  lant  of  40  centner= 

1'9684  ton;  the  skip-last  (shipdast)=2'559  toDS. 
The  measures  of  length  include  the  fod  or 

foot=l  0297  foot;  the  alen  (or  ell)  of  2  fod= 

20594  feet;  the /aim  or  fathom=61783  feet;  the 

mil  or  mile=4'68  miles  or  82377  yards. 
The  measures  of  surface  include  the  square 

/od=l'06squarefoot;  therori«orrood=17  square 

yards;  the  tondeland=l26  acts. 
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PRINCIPAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  WOULD. 


Measures  of  capacity  Include  the  f0nde,  which 

fOTOOrn     3'N  imperial  bushels,  for  coal       It;;;;, 

bushels;  the  pen  L'000]  pint;  the  Jtonde  •-■ 
pots  B'898  pmis;  the  anmtr  8  ^;.« ll. ms;  the 
Hindi  88*880  gallons,  the  ozaAoved  (hogshead) 
18  ISO  gallons,  Blnce  1807  the  metrio  system 
has  been  compulsory  i"  public  offices. 

Dutch   East  Indies.     As  m   .\,tli,iittmts.     The 
Amsterdamach  Fond    roii  lii.  ;iv.;  the  pUcol 
vs:H  lbs.;  the  catty  -111b.;  thety«n<fcal=4  yards; 
thepaal(in  Java)    LB07  metres;  (m  Sumatra)= 
L8D9  metres. 

Ecuador.  The  French  metric  system  has  been 
established  by  law;  but  the  old  .Spanish  system 
is  generally  in  use.    .See  ISi'ain. 

Egypt.  The  chief  measures  of  length  Include 
the  pik  or  (lima,  which  is  of  various  denomina- 
tions, usually  about  22J  inches;  the  qassabah  is 
11  65  feet. 

Superficial  measures  include  the  square  pik= 
6  sq.  feet;  the  square  qas8abah=15  sq.  yards; 
the/B(/(/«n=about  an  acre 

Measures  of  weight  include  the  oke=2  7  lbs.; 
the  kantur  (of  100  rotls)=99  lbs.;  the  ardeb  of 
wheat  ormaize=318'61bs.,  of  barley =237 "6 lbs., 
of  rice=410"4  lbs.  As  a  measure  of  capacity 
the  ai-deb  is  equivalent  to  about  6i  bushels  or 
43i  gallons. 

Estonia.    The  metric  system  has  been  adopted. 

Finland.    The  metric  system  has  been  adopted. 

France.  The  system  of  weights  and  measures 
established  in  France  is  known  as  the  metric 
system,  because  it  is  based  on  the  metre.  The 
metre  is  equal  to  3937  inches  or  3281  feet; 
hence  11  metres  =  12  yards.  All  the  other 
measures  of  length  are  got  either  by  subdividing 
or  multiplying  the  metre  by  10,  the  French 
system  being  entirely  decimal  in  character. 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  metre  are  the 
decimetre  or  tenth  of  a  metre=3'937  inches,  the 
centimetre  or  hundredth  of  a  metre=3937  of 
an  inch,  or  nearly  4  or  fths  of  an  inch  or 
— ,  of  a  foot;  and  the  millimetre,  or  thousandth 

30} 

of  a  metre='039  or  ^  sth  of  an  inch. 

The  chief  multiple  of  the  metre  is  the  kilo- 
metre of  1000  metres=3280'87  feet,  or  10936  yards, 
or  fully  three-fifths  of  a  mile  (more  correctly 
•621  of  a  mile). 

The  chief  weights  are  the  gramme  and  the 
kilogramme  (or  1000  grammes).  The  gramme 
is  intended  to  be,  and  very  nearly  is,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  kilogramme  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
decimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  4°  Centigrade  or  391°  Fahr.  In  English 
weight  the  gramme  =  15'43  grains;  the  kilo- 
gramme=2'2  lbs.  or  35'27  oz.  The  quintal  or 
centner— 220' 4  lbs.;  the  fo»meaw=2204  lbs. 

The  measures  of  surface  are  mostly  named 
after  the  corresponding  measures  of  length : 
the  square  centimetre=155of  a  square  inch, or 
1  sq.  inch=6'45  sq.  centimetres;  the  square 
decimetre=15£  sq.  inches;  the  square  metre= 
1076  sq.  feet;  the  are  =  100  sq.  metres  =  119'6 
sq.  yards:  the  hectare  (100  ares)  the  common 
measure  for  land=2'47  acres  or  2  acres  2280  sq. 
yard  (say  2£  acres).  The  square  kilometre='386 
of  a  square  mile. 

The  chief  cubic  or  solid  measures  are  the 
cubic  centimetre  =  '061  of  a  cubic  inch;  the 
cubic  decimetre  =  61  cubic  inches;  and  the 
cubic  metre  or  stere  =  35  '3  cubic  feet  or  1*8 
cubic  yard.  Hence  1  cubic  yard  =  764  of  a 
cubic  metre. 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity  is  the  litre 
=61  cubic  inches  or  1  76  pint  or  '88  of  a  quart. 
The  centilitre,  or  one  hundredth  of  a  litre=07 
of  a  gill:  the  de'cilitre^='7043  of  a  gill;  the  deca- 
litre (or  ten  litres)  =  2"2  gallons;  the  hectolitre 
(100  litres)  =  22  gallons=275  bushels;  the  kilo- 
litre (1000  litres)  =  220  gallons  =  27J  bushels= 
3  "44  quarters. 

French  Indo-China.    See  Annam. 

Georgia.  Mainly  as  in  Russia,  though  the 
metric  system  is  being  introduced. 

Germany.  Since  1872  the  French  metric  system 
has  been  in  force  throughout  Germany,  the 
French  designations  having  been  adopted  with 
little  change,  though  vernacular  German  terms 
are  also  in  use.  Thus  there  are  the  meter  or 
stab,  the  zentimeter  or  strich,  the  millimeter  or 
neuzoll  ('new  inch'),  the  dekameter  or  kette 
('chain'),  the  liter  or  kanne,  the  schoppen  or 
half-litre,  the  scheffel  or  bushel=50  litres;  the 
zentner  or  hundred  weight=50  kilogrammes;  the 
pfund  or  pound=half  a  kilogramme,  the  tonne 
or  ton=1000  kilogrammes.    See  France. 

The  German  meile  or  mile=4*68  English  miles; 
the  German  geographical  mile=one  fifteenth 
of  a  degree  of  the  equator. 

Gibraltar.  British  weights  and  measures  alone 
are  legal,  though  certain  Spanish  units  survive. 

Greece.  The  French  metric  system  has  been 
long  established,  the  metre  being  called  the 
pecheus  or  cubit,  the  kilometre  the  stadion,  the 


decimetre  the  /»(/«»«  ,  the  centimetre  the  duk- 

tylot,  the  millimetre  the  grammi.  The  litre  is 
called  the  litra,  the  decilitre  the  kotyU,  the 

hectolitre  the  \koiion.    The  grai called 

the  drachms,  and  1800  drachma!  -i  mna=\\ 
kilogramme  88  lbs.  Theofa  9*84  lbs.  The 
srn  miiiit  is  '849  »f  an  acre,  in  i!)'j-j  the  u-e  ..r 
the  metrio  system  mi  made  compulsory.    See 

Fkan<  II, 

Guatemala.    See  Ckntral  American  States. 

Guiana,  British.    Same  as  Britain. 

Hayti.  The  metric  system  was  made  obligatory 
m  1999. 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Honduras.     Sec  Central  American  States. 

Honduras,  British     Same  as  Britain. 

Hong-Kong.  British  weights  and  measures  are 
in  use;  also  those  of  (  bina  (which  see). 

Hungary.    See  Austria. 

India.  An  act  which  advocated  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  British  India  was  passed  in  1871. 
This  has,  however,  never  been  brought  into 
operation.  An  attempt  to  gain  uniformity  is 
again  being  made,  and  the  Indian  Government 
is  considering  the  matter.  A  common  weight 
is  the  ser=2  2  lbs.  The  seroi  capacity=l  litre. 
The  Bengal  maund  =  82?  lbs;  the  Bombay 
maund  =28  lbs.;  and  the  Madras  maund  =  25 
lbs.  The  guz  in  Bengal=l  yard;  in  Madras= 
33  inches;    in  Bombay=27  inches. 

Iraq.    See  Mesopotamia. 

Italy.  The  French  or  metric  system  is  in  use. 
See  France. 

Jamaica.    As  in  Britain. 

Japan.  The  chief  weights  and  measures  include 
the  kin  =  1$  lb.;  the  kwan  =  828  lbs.;  the  sho, 
liquid  =  l-58  quart;  dry  =  '198  of  a  peck;  the 
koku  (of  10  to  or  100  sho),  liquid  =  397  gallons; 
dry  =  4-9  bushel;  the  ken  =  6  shaku  =  198  yard 
or  5'965  feet;  the  chd,  long  measure=5'4  chains, 
land  measure  =  245  acres;  the  ri  —  2'44  miles; 
the  square  ri  =  595  sq.  miles;  the  marine  ri 
=  1'15  mile. 

Java.    As  in  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Korea.  As  in  Japan,  with  a  few  Chinese  weights. 

Latvia,  The  metric  system  is  established  by 
law.  The  old  Russian  system  became  illegal 
in  1924. 

Liberia.  As  in  Britain.  The  United  States 
cental  and  short  ton  are  also  used. 

Lithuania.  As  in  Russia.  Also  the  metric 
system,  which  will  eventually  be  obligatory. 

Luxemburg.    As  in  France. 

Madagascar.    The  metric  system. 

Mauritius.    The  metric  system. 

Mesopotamia.  Largely  as  in  Turkey,  though 
Persian  weights  and  measures  are  used  in  cer- 
tain places. 

Mexico.  The  French  metric  system  has  been 
established  by  law,  but  old  Spanish  weights 
and  measures  are  still  in  use.    See  Spain. 

Morocco.  The  metric  system  in  the  French 
zone.  The  metric  system  and  the  native  system 
in  the  Spanish  zone  and  in  Tangier.  Native 
measures:  the  kantar  (of  100  rotls)=112  lbs.  av.; 
the  drah  of  8  tominis=22  inches.  The  Tangier 
mudd  =  \\xi  of  an  imperial  bushel. 

Nepal.    As  in  India. 

Netherlands.  The  metric  system  has  long  been 
in  use.  The  designations  are  similar  to  those 
of  Germany  or  France  with  alternative  names 
of  native  origin.  Thus  there  are  the  meter  or  el, 
the  kilogram  or  pond,  the  kilometer  or  mijle 
(mile),  the  hectare  or  bunder,  the  liter  or  kan, 
the  hektoliter  or  vat,  the  stere  or  wisse,  &c. 

New  Zealand.    Same  as  Britain. 

Nicaragua.    See  Central  American  States. 

Nigeria.    As  in  Britain. 

Norway.  The  French  metric  system  is  estab- 
lished by  law. 

Palestine.    Metric  system  used  by  government. 
Panama.    See  Central  America.    U.S.  system 

in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Paraguay.  The  arrooa=25'35  lbs.;  the  quintal 
=  101-4  lbs. ;  the  fanega  =  l£  bushel;  the  sino  of 

land=69£  sq.  yards.    The  metric  system  is  also 

in  general  use. 
Persia.    The  chief  weights  are:  the  miskal  =  71 

grains;  the  seer  or  sir=16  miskals;  the  ratel— 

100  miskals  =  1  lb.  fully;  40  seers  =  1  batman, 

man,  or  maund=%h  lbs.   But  the  batman  varies 

greatly  in  different  places,  the  weight  just 

given  being  the  batman  of  Tabreez.   For  bulky 

articles  the  kharvdr  of  649  lbs.  is  commonly  used. 
The  unit  measure  of  length  is  the  zar  or  gez, 

which  varies  from  38  inches  to  about  44.    The 

kadam  or  step  is  about  2  feet.    The  farsakh  or 

parasang  =  about  4\  miles.    A  common  mea- 
sure of  surface  is  the  jerib=about  1300  sq.  yards. 
Measures  of  capacity  include  the  chenica  = 

"289  of  a  gallon;  the  capicha  =  2  chenicas  =  '578 

of  a  gallon;  the  collothun  =  1'809  gallon;   the 

artaba  =  1'809  bushel.    The  metric  system  was 

officially  adopted  in  1924. 


Peru.    Same  ai  Holivia. 

Poland.    The-  metric  system  is  in  use. 

Portugal.  The  metric  system  Is  established  by 
law.  * 

Rhodesia.    As  Britain. 

Romania.    The  Preni  h  metric  system 

Russia.    The  weights  include  the  /tint  or  pound 

(    MMptotmikt)    ft  of  i mill  British:  the  pood 

I— 40  font)— 88  lbs.  The  vedro  97  gallons;  the 
tchetvert~rm  bushels  or  4<i{  gallons.  The  stopa 
"■  14  inches;  the  arnlan  28  Inches;  the  sajen= 
7  feet;  the  verst  8000  feet.  The  square  verst 
=•44  ot  a  square  mile.  The  des8iatine=2  7  acres. 
Ihe  metric  system  was  Introduced  in  1924,  and 
the  old  system  will  become  illegal  in  1927. 

Salvador.    See  Central  American  States. 

barawak.    As  in  Singapore. 

Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  State.  The  metric 
system.  The  wagon  of  10  metric  tons  is  a 
common  measure. 

Siam.  Weights  as  in  Singapore.  The  chang  = 
2j  lbs.  Unit  of  length  is  the  wah.  1  niew  = 
83  inch;  12  niu  =-  1  keub  (10  inches);  2  keup  = 

1  sawk;  4  sawk  =  1  wah;  20  wah  =  1  sen.  The 
rai  =  '39  acre;  the  kanahn  =  {%  litre. 

Singapore,  &c.  (Straits  Settlements).  The  chief 
measures  of  weights  are  the  Chinese  kati  = 
14  lb.;  thepicwZ  =  100fca*i  =  l33ilbs.:  thekoyan 
=40  piculs=5333J  lbs.  The  Malay  kati  used  at 
Penang  is  the  weight  of  24  Spanish  dollars  = 
142  lb.  Measures  of  capacity  are  the  gantang 
or  gallon,  and  the  chupak  or  quart.  Measures 
of  length  and  surface  as  in  Britain. 

South  Africa,  Union  of.  In  1922  an  act  was 
passed  legalizing  the  optional  use  of  the  metric 
or  the  imperial  systems.  A  proclamation  of 
1923  replaced  the  hundredweight  by  the  cental 
of  100  lbs.  Old  Dutch  measures  much  in  use 
are:  the  anker=7\  gallons;  the  half  aum=15i 
gallons;  the  leaguer=128  gallons;  thewior(?en= 
2-1  acres.    1000  Cape  feet  =  1033  British  feet. 

Spain.  The  French  or  metric  system  has  been 
established  by  law.  Old  weights  and  measures 
are  still  largely  used  both  in  Spain  and  in 
Spanish  America.  These  include  the  libra  or 
pound=l  014  lb. ;  the  quintal  or  hundredweight 
=101 '4  lbs.;  the  tonelada  or  ton=1014'4  lbs.;  the 
arroba  (for  wine)  =  3J  gallons,  (for  oil)  =  2| 
gallons;   the  fanega  =  1J  bushel;   the  vara  = 

2  782  feet;  the  square  vara  =  86  of  a  square 
yard;  the  fanegada  =  1'6  acre,  &c. 

Straits  Settlements.    See  Singapore., 

Sudan.  As  in  Egypt;  the  various  weights  and 
measures  differing  slightly  in  every  locality. 

Sweden.  As  in  Norway  the  metric  or  French 
system  has  been  established  by  law.  The 
Swedish  mile=6"6  English  miles. 

Switzerland.  Same  as  in  France.  The  pfund 
or  pound=half  a  kilogramme  is  in  common 
use.  The  centner=100  pfund=H0  lbs.  English; 
the  quintal=220  lbs.  The  arpent  is  a  common 
measure  of  land=eight-ninths  of  an  acre. 

Tripoli.    Metric  system. 

Tunis.  The  ownce=31'487  grammes;  the  rotollo 
contains  from  16  to  42  oz.;  the  kaffis  (of  16  whi- 
bahs,  each  of  12  sahs)=16  bushels;  the  pik  varies 
from  '54  yard  to  71  yard.  The  metric  system 
is  gradually  being  adopted. 

Turkey.  The  metric  system  has  to  some  extent 
been  adopted,  old  names  having  been  applied 
to  the  new  Weights  and  measures;  thus  ofce= 
kilogramme  (22  lbs.);  batman=10  kilogrammes; 
cantar  —  100  kilogrammes;  cheki  =  1000  kilo- 
grammes (about  a  ton);  shinik  =  decalitre; 
A:iZe/i.=hectolitre  (2|  bushels);  evlek=are;  djerib 
=  hectare  (2  47  acres);  arshin  =  metre;  nul  = 
kilometre;  farsang=**0  kilometres. 

The  old  ofce=2'8  lbs.;  the  cantar— 4A  okes=125 
lbs.;  the  cheki=195  okes=551  lbs.;  the  kileh=20 
okes='36  of  an  imperial  quarter,  or  '912  of 
a  bushel,  or  816  kilehs=100  quarters;  the  rottol 
=2J  pints;  the  almud=V15l  gallon:  the  cantar 
as  a  liquid  measure  =  31'4  gallons,  as  a  dry 
measure  =  124  lbs.;  the  batman  =  16'9  lbs.;  the 
arshin=27  to  30  inches. 

United  States.  Same  as  Britain  with  slight 
exceptions.  The  old  Winchester  bushel= '9694 
of  an  imperial  bushel  is  in  use,  as  also  the  old 
English  gallon  =  '83  of  an  imperial  gallon.  A 
cental  of  100  lbs.  is  also  used,  and  a  ton  of  2000 
lbs.    The  metric  system  is  permissible. 

Uruguay.  The  metric  system  has  nominally 
been  adopted,  but  old  weights  and  measures, 
as  in  the  Argentine  Republic,,  are  chiefly  in 
use;  also  those  of  Brazil.  The  cuadra  of  land 
=1'8  acre. 

Venezuela.    Same  as  Colombia,  Peru,  &c. 

West  African  Colonies.    As  in  Britain. 

Yugoslavia.  See  Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene 
State. 

Zanzibar.  Such  measures  as  finger-breadth, 
span,  and  man's  height  are  in  use.  For  capa- 
city the  imperial  nintis  the  kibaba.  4  pints=l 
pishi;  1  wakia=\  oz.;  1  ratel=\  lb.;  6  rattli^l 
pishi  (6  lbs.). 
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